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The  100,000th  License  Issued  for  Bosbess 
Radio  Serrice 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  resident  of  the  district  I  represent  has 
received  the  100,000th  license  In  the 
Business  Radio  Service  and  is  in  Wash- 
ington today  with  his  wife  for  appropri- 
ate honors.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Horace  W. 
Hooie,  of  Rogersville,  Ala. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Hooie  be- 
came the  100,000th  licensee  in  the  Busi- 
ness Radio  Service.  This  means  that  he 
is  now  able  to  bring  the  benefits  of  two- 
way  radio  communication  to  the  people 
that  his  company,  the  Hooie  Pliunbing 
Co.,  serves.  No  longer  will  a  person  who 
calls  in  for  some  plumbing  work  to  be 
done  have  to  wait  imtil  the  truck  comes 
back  to  the  oflQce  in  order  to  be  dis- 
patched to  his  job.  Through  the  use  of 
his  two-way  radio,  Mr.  Hooie  can  now 
get  that  message  about  the  new  Job  di- 
rectly to  his  truck,  wherever  It  may  be, 
and  just  as  soon  as  the  Job  it  is  on  is 
finished,  the  truck  can  go  on  to  the  next 
Job  without  making  the  time-consuming 
trip  back  to  the  o£Qce. 

This  is  going  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
people  In  the  Rogersville  area. 

It  Is  also  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Hooie's  acu- 
men as  a  businessman  because  the  use  of 
two-way  radio  commiuxication  is  going 
to  lower  his  cost  of  doing  business.  By 
being  able  to  be  in  constant  contact  with 
a  truck,  he  will  be  able  to  make  one  truck 
do  the  work  of  two  trucks  because  he  will 
be  able  to  cut  down  on  expensive  and  un- 
productive travel  time  and  on  the  time 
that  the  truck  is  not  actually  out  on  a 
job. 

Alabama  is  a  forward-looking  State. 
It  is  made  up  of  forward-looking  busi- 
nessmen Hke  Mr.  Hooie,  and  I  am  de- 
termined to  do  everything  In  my  power 
to  help  this  type  of  progress.  We  must 
not  let  anjrthing  hinder  the  increased 
benefits  which  the  growing  use  of  two- 
way  radio  communication  is  bringing  to 
the  people  of  this  country. 

We  must  make  room  for  this  tjrpe  of 
develcHiment.  The  FCC  has  described  this 
as  one  of  its  thorniest  problems,  because 
the  rapid  growth  in  the  use  of  two-way 
radio  ctMmnimicatlon  has  caused  a  con- 
gestion which  is  bringing  this  form  of 
communication  almost  to  a  standstill  In 
many  places  and  the  applications  for 
new  transmitters  are  poiuing  in  a  an 
estimated  rate  of  about  20,000  per 
month. 

We  cannot  let  this  type  of  communi- 
cation suffer  or  its  advantages  be  denied 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  If  some 
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form  of  relief  is  needed  so  that  forward- 
looking  businessmen  will  be  able  to  make 
the  greatest  possible  use  of  their  two- 
way  radios,  then  the  necessary  relief 
must  be  found.  I  shall  certainly  do  my 
best  to  see  that  no  Federal  Government 
agency  is  responsible  for  any  delay  jn 
finding  such  a  solution. 

Again  I  congratulate  Mr.  Hooie,  In  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Alabama  and  the 
people  I  represent  here  in  the  Congress, 
on  being  the  100,000th  licensee  in  the 
Business  Radio  Service  and  on  the  con- 
tribution he  will  be  making  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  he  serves^  through  use 
of  two-way  radio  communication. 

I  do  not  wEuit  to  let  this  occasion  pass 
without  also  taking  the  opportunity  to 
congratulate  NABER,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Business  and  Educational 
Radio,  on  the  fine  work  which  it  has  been 
doing  on  behalf  of  two-way  radio  \isers 
throughout  this  country  under  the  di-» 
rection  of  Mr.  Val  J.  Williams,  the  exec- 
utive director  of  NABER.  At  hearings 
held  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  year,  the  testimony  NABER  pre- 
sented drajnatlcally  and  vividly  showed 
the  need  for  additional  frequency  spec- 
trum for  two-way  radio  users.  A  fine 
member  of  that  committee  who  is  an 
outstanding  Member  of  this  Congress 
and  of  committees  on  which  I  serve.  Rep- 
resentative John  C.  Kluczynski,  has  re- 
called these  hearings  on  a  niunber  of 
occasions  and  has  forcefully  and  effec- 
tively stated  the  need  of  the  small  busi- 
nessmen of  this  country  who  are  two- 
way  radio  users  for  relief  in  the  form  of 
additional  frequency  spectriun  in  order 
that  they  can  better  serve  their  custo- 
mers who  are  the  people  of  this  country. 

NABER  has  also  worked  effectively 
with  the  FCC  and  with  other  radio  user 

organizations  toward  the  solution  of  this 
difficult  and  important  problem  and  I  am 
delighted  that  this  forward  looking,  ac- 
tive, and  productive  organization  exists 
to  take  such  an  effective  role  in  the  work 
toward  this  goal. 


Women's  Wear  Daily  Pays  Tribute  to 
Judge  Sarah  Hughes,  of  Dallas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RALPH  TARBOROUGH 

OF  TXXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Judge  Sarah  T.  Hughes,  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
is  the  first  woman  ever  appointed  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  in  any  State  of  the 
Union,  where  such  appointment  required 
the  approval  of  the  VS.  Senate.  It  was 
my  privilege,  as  the  then  senior  SenaUar 


A' 
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from  Texas,  to  recommend  to  tbe  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  In  1961,  the 
appointment  ot  Judge  Sarah  Hughes. 

I  have  known  Judge  Hughes  since  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Texas 
more  than  35  years  ago.  She  is  a  brilliant 
person,  and  was  brilliant  as  a  legislator. 
At  the  time  of  her  appointment  by  Gov. 
James  V.  Allred  as  State  district  Judge  in 
Texas,  she  was  the  first  women  ever  to 
be  appointed  to  serve  a  full  and  regular 
appointment  as  State  district  judge  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  was  the  first  woman 
ever  to  be  elected  district  judge  in  Texas, 
and  was  reelected  each  4  years  in  Dallas 
County  imtir  her  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  the  district  bench  of 
the  United  States. 

Gov.  James  V.  Allred  was  one  of  our 
youngest  Governors  in  the  history  of 
Texas,  just  as  President  Kenn^  was 
the  yoxmgest  elected  President.  Each  put 
his  trust  In  Judge  Sarah  T.  Hughes  as  a 
district  judge,  first  State,  then  Federal, 
and  she  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  trust. 

Women's  Wear  Daily,  in  the  issue  of 
Tuesday,  September  19,  1967,  pays  a  fine 
tribute  to  Judge  Hughes  in  a  well-written 
article  by  Hlldred  Barber,  of  Dallas.  . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  tribute  to  Judge  Hughes, 
entitled  "The  Distaff  Bench,"  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  I>isTAFr  Bench 

(By  Hildred  Barber) 

(Note. — Precedent  •  and  tradition,  like 
glass,  once  shattered  are  often  swept  up  and 
discarded.  President  Jolinson's  recent  ap- 
pointment of  a  Negro  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  brcdce  precedent  .  .  .  and  by 
flying  in  the  face  of  tradition  he  may  well 
have  strengbtened  the  mucb-tcOked-of  ncm- 
inatlon  of  a» woman  to  the  High  Bench.) 

There  was  once  an\inchlvalrou8  rumor  that 
Judge  Sarah  T.  Hughes  was  too  old  for  an 
appointment  to  the  Federal  bench.  That  was 
at  the  time  President  Kennedy  submitted  her 
nomination  to  Congress  which  then  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  ^  bo-  conflrmatton  in  October 
19ei. 

Today  she  swims  daily,  rides  a  bicycle  three 
mornings  a  week,  takes  a  Spanish  lesson 
from  8  to  9  ajn.  and  looks  forward  to  her 
^72d  birthday  next  year  (Aug.  2). 

She  looks  back  with  relish  on  a  free-swing- 
ing bumper  sticker  campaign  m  1900  when 
she  wore  the  red,  white  and  blue  Kennedy- 
Johnson  uniform  and  was  photographed  by 
a  local  newspaper  In  a  spontaneous  dance 
step  at  an  outdoor  speech  in  Dallas  by  Lyn- 
don Johnson. 

Tlie  19(10  election 'was  her  poUtlcal  vale- 
dictory (as  a  Federal  judge,  poUUcklng  is 
out).  But  of  that  race  she  says,  "I  never 
enjoyed  anything  more  ...  It  made  me  feel 
years  younger." 

As  one  of  the  few  women  In  the  Federal 
judiciary— and  the  only  woman  to  admin- 
ister the  oath  oif  c^Boe  to  a  nJ3.  President, 
Judge  Hughes  is  an  mevitable  candidate 
whenever  speculation  arises  that  President 
Johnson  may  appoint  a  woman  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 
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Her  reply  to  queries  about  such  a  poesl- 
bllLty  Is  characteristic  of  ber  (Ureotness  and 
candor:  Yes,  she's  heard  oS  it  through  the 
newspapers,  but  ItiB  gone  no  further  than 
that. 

Would  she  like  to  sit  on  the  Supreme 
Court?  "Of  course.  It's  every  lawyer's  dream. 
But.  .  .  "  She  smiles  and  ends  the  sentence 
with  a  shrug. 

Judge  Hughes  Is  a  woman  whose  life  Is 
full  .  .  .  regardless  of  whether  such  nebulous 
dreams  are  ever  realized. 

This  sununer  she  was  a  committee  -chair- 
man at  the  recent  world  conference  in  Oen- 
eva  on  world  peace  through  law. 

Her  Spanish  lessons  began  some  months 
before  a  trip  in  1960  to  Buenos  Aires  for  the 
commission  on  status  of  women. 

Other  actlvltlee  have  ranged  from  serving 
as  vice-chairman  of  the  UNESCO  national 
commission  to  trustee  of  Ooucher  and  Bishop 
Colleges. 

"I  believe  in  people.. Poverty  is  at  the  root 
Of  much  crime  and  If  people  had  oppor- 
tunities such  as  I  have  had,  many  of  our 
problems  would  be  solved." 

For  this  reason,  criminal  law  has  long  had 
a  strong  appeal  for  Judge  Hughes.  She  sees  a 
growing  hope  that  corrective  Institutions  can 
help  with  rehabilitation.  The  work-release 
program  of  Federal  prisons  and  some  of  the 
outlooks  in  State  prisons  can  help  the  per- 
son who  has  been  convicted  .  .  to  make  his 
retvim  to  society  easier,  glye  him  a  different 
point  of  view,  different  ethical  standards. 

"I  think  the  great  hope  for  people  who 

nbeen  convicted  Is  the  opportunity  to 
school,  take  college  work,  vocational 
training.  Join  clubs  ...  all  sorts  of  things 
to  make  them  part  of  the  community  when 
they  return." 

Constitutionally,  Judge  Hugh^  Is  strongly 
In  favor  of  preserving  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

"I  think  the  Constitution  should  be  so  In- 
terpreted. It's  not  a  rigid  document  and 
should  be  Interpreted  in  the  perspective  of 
today." 


Men  Cannot  Be  Free  if  Tbey  Live  in  Fear 


'    EXTENSION  OP  BEMAltKS 
or 

HON:  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Aflr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  elec- 
tronic gadgetry  made  available  to  us  by 
modem  science  to  pry  Into  the  aflfairs 
of  our  people. 

The  use  of  eavesdropping  devices 
should  not  be  permitted  to  either  public 
or  private  agencies. 

The  following  editorial,  from  the  Sep- 
tember 28,  1967,  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  puts  the  question  squarely  so 
that  all  concerned  must  understand  that 
we  are  choosing  between  the  claims  of 
freedom  and  the  claims  of  safety.  There 
Is  no  question  In  my  mind  but  that  the 
claims  of  freedom  must  come  first. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SNOOPtNO   ■ 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
S:a.tes  has  voted  to -endorse  legislation  that 
would  permit  Federal  and  state  investigators 
to  tap  telephones  and  eavesdrop  electronic- 
ally under  court  order.  With  the  highest 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  Conference, 
we  offer  an  oppoeltlon  to  Its  view.  The  social 
costs  of  such  intrusion  into  privacy  would, 
inour  judgment,  heavily  outweigh  the  gains 
to  law  enforcement. 


The  Oaalerenci  g^ve  Its  approval  to  pend- 
ing eaveadpopping  legislation  with  the' pro- 
viso that  it  be  amended  to  meet  the  restric- 
tions laid  down  la  last  June's  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Berger  case.  In  that  case,  the 
CoTirt  struck  down  as  constitutionally  invalid 
a  New  York  statute  autharizLng  eavesdropping 
under  court  ard»  because  It  faUed  to  meet 
the  Fourth  Amendment  requirement  ot  a 
reasonable  search — ^that  Is,  that  it  particu- 
larly describe  "the  place  to  be  searched  and 
the  persons  or  tilings  to  be  seized." 

The  truth  Is,  ue  think,  that  this  reqiilre- 
ment  cannot  be  net  by  any  court  order  au- 
thorizing eavesdr  >i^lng.  As  iOr.  Justice  Black 
observed  In  a  diat  entlng  opinion  in  the  Berg- 
er case,  the  Coi  irt's  decision  "makes  con- 
stitutional eaves^opplng  Improbable." 

It  is  a  fallacy  tb  suppose  that  a  court,  order 
can  clrcumscribelor  control  eavesdropping  in 
the  way  that  a  wjurant  can  limit  an  ordinary 
search.  When  a  telephone  Is  tapped  or  a  room 
Is  bugged,  the  pavacy  of  everyone  using  the 
telephone  or  th^  room  Is  Invaded,  whether 
siisplclon  of  criminal  con- 
satlon  of  ,anyone  calling  the 
trlng  the  room  is  recorded. 
Is  related  to  a  crime  under 
^imacles  of  every  sort — so- 
ijugal — may  thus  be  dlvul- 
•oppers. 

perhaps,    than    the    eaves- 
the  pall  which  fear  of  it 
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or  not  he  is  unde 
duct.  The  converj 
telephone  or  ent 
whether  or  not  1< 
investigation.  Ir 
cial,  business, 
ged  to  the  eaves 
More  serious, 
dropping  Itself  1^ 


of   society 
ment  agents  ma; 
that  they  say  an 


may  put  upon  normal  conversation.  The  most 
law-abiding  men  and  women  have  things 
to  say  to  each  olfcer  which  they  want  to  say 
in  confidence.  An(r  official  intrusion  into  such 
privacy  is,  as  Lofd  Camden  put  It  two  cen- 
turies ago,  "sutjfersive  of  aU  the  comforts 

le  who  fear  that  govem- 
be  covertly  listening  to  aU 

not  free  people.  They  speak 
under  constralnti  And  where  this  fear  Is  en- 
demic, freedom  oi  communication  Is  a  casual- 

*^-  1 

The  communltv  must  chooee,  as  Is  so  often 

the  case,  betweea  the  claims  of  freedom  and 
the  claims  of  ^B^ety.  Acknowledging  that 
bugging  and  ta^pli^g '^nay  give  the  police 
some  assistance  in  combatting  organized 
crime — or  may  at  any  rate  make  It  necessary 
for  criminals  to  '  )e  extremely  circiunspect  in 
communicating  vlth  each  other — the  ques- 
tion is  whether  t  le  inhibition  on  lawful  con- 
versation is  wort|i  the  cost.  The  choice  is  be- 
tween facUltatlitg  the  work  of  the  police 
and  facilitating j  free  communication.  Men 
cannot  be  free  li  they  live  In  fear  of  ofBclal 
surveillance.  "It  Is  more  than  desirable.  It  is 
necessary,  that  jcrlmlnals  be  detected  and 
prosecuted  as  vigorously  as  possible.  It  Is 
more  necessary,"'  as  President  Roosevelt  put 
it,  "that  citizens  jof  a  democracy  be  protected 
in  their  rights  o '  privacy  from  unwarranted 
snooping.' 


jncolniana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.' HUGH  SCOTT 

or  (PEWNSTLVANIA  • 

IN  THE  SENATH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monda^,  October  2.  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  \Jlr.  President,  recently,  at 
the  Library  of  <  ongress,  there  was  a  com- 
ing together  cf  Lincolnlana.  The  per- 
sonal papers  of  Chief  Justice  Cartter,  and 
the  shorthand  notes  and  transcriptions 
of  James  Tanner  were  turned  over  to  the 
Library  to  be  iidded  to. Lincoln  memo- 
rabilia. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  an  in- 
formation bull*  till  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress which  pr  >vides  a  concise  explana- 


tion of  these  papers  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Reoord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"COINCmENCES    SlVNTANEOUSLT    OCCtm" 

PIUTABCH 

(By  David  C.  Meams) 
In  a  bedroom  in  the  Petersen  house  on 
Washington's  Tentn  Street  on  the  starless 
night  of  April  14-^5,  1865.  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  dying.  In  the  parlor  of 
the  house,  druinhe4d  Interrogations  were  be- 
ing conducted,  presided  over  by  David  Kel- 
logg Cartter,  Chlelj  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Sum- 
moned from  his  hpme  next  door  to  record 
in  Pitman  shorthand  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  was  James  Tanner,  then  employed 
In  the  Ordnance  Bnreau  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Corporal  Taaner  had  been  a  casualty 
of  Second  Bull  Rum;  both  his  legs  had  been 
amputated;  he  got  about  on  wooden  pegs. 
By  dawn.  Corporal  '$"anner  had  completed  the 
transcription  of  hlslnotes.  The  evidence  clear- 
ly showed  that  Johk  Wilkes  Booth  had  mur- 
dered Abraham  Lincoln.  So  much  for  the 
stark  backdrop;  th^  21-year-old  corporal  had 
found  a  small  but  Indelible  place  in  history. 
His  wraith  would  again  encounter  David 
Cartter — this  time  I  n  the  Library  of  Congress. 
On  Wednesday  mor  hing,  August  9,  1967,  Mrs. 
Job  Barnard  of  Ale;  :andrla,  Virginia,  gave  the 
Library  a  strongbo:!  containing  the  personal 
papers  of  Chief  Jus  tice  Cartter.  In  the  af ter- 
•  noon  of  the  same  c  ay,  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress received  from  the  hands  of  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  acting  in  behalf 
of  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  a  hand- 
somely bound  phokofacslmlle  of  the  steno- 
graphic notes  and  jtranscrlptions  written  by 
James  Tanner  in  the  •Peterson  house  more 
than  a'  century  agA.  The  originals  were  pre- 
sented to  the  League  by  their  author  in  1917. 
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Airport  >n  Ae  Lake 

f 


EXTETJSIO] 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or]  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  6r  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  petober  2.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKll  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I^ive 
indicated  on  many  occasion  in  tti&~^Bst, 
my  congressional  district  In  Chicago  Is 
immediately  adjacent  to  O'Hare  Inter- 
i^atlonal  Airport,  the  world's  largest  and 
busiest  airport. 

The  people  of  my  district  must  endure 
some  of  the  most  earspllttlng  noise  in 
the  world  as  the  huge  jets  takeoff  and 
land  Ground  the  clock  every  day,  in- 
cluding Sundays.] 

The  past  several  years  I  have  repeat- 
edly called  for  the  construction  of  an 
airport  in  Lake  Michigan  to  defray  some 
of  the  worst  effects  of  this  air  traflQc  and 
noise  to  the  peop^  of  my  district  and  the 
people  of  Chicago  as  a  whole.  With  the 
advent  of  the  subersonlc  transports,  we 
are  going  to  be  failed  with  a  monumental 
problem  in  this  Nation. 

Scores  of  scientific  studies  have  proved 
conclusively  that  excessive  decibels  of 
sound  can  kill  and  malm;  can  bring 
about  complete  transformations  in  per- 
sonality and  can  cause  severe  emotional 
disorders. 

We  live  in  an  ajge  characterized  by  the 
profusion  of  noises  of  all  kinds  on  every 
hand.  There  mus  ;  be  more  attention  paid 


to  preventing  the  very  real  dangers  con- 
nected with  sound  from  damaging  our 
lives. 

An  airport  in  Lake  Michigan — an  air- 
port In  the  ocean,  as  proposed  l^  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles — will  help  us  begin  to 
cope  with  a  crisis  In  community  living 
that  Is  already  reaching  the  intolerable 
level. 

I  am  happy  to  say  there  are  strong 
indications  such  a  program  is  being  ad- 
vocated by  farsighted  realists 'through- 
out America.  Recently  station  WLS  in 
Chicago  added  its  own  support  to  this 
proposal  and  I  believe  this  editorial 
should  be  placed  in  the  Record  today. 

With  our  expanding  technology,  we 
must  not  fail  to  remember  our  very  real 
debt  to  the  society  which  has  permitted 
such  technology  to  flourish. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  also  has 
spoken  out  forcefully  for  improvements 
In  the  present  operation  of  Midway  and 
O'Hare  fields.  It  has  also  strongly  sup- 
ported plans  to  build  an  airport  in  Lake 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  these  editorials  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  today, 
hoping  they  will  find  them  as  interesting 
and  thought-provoking  as  we  in  Chicago 
have  found  them: 

AIRPOHT   IN    THE   LAKE 

It  is  difficult  In  some  parts  of  the  metro- 
politan area  to  carry  on  a  normal  conver- 
sation because  of  the  noise  from  over-flying 
aircraft.  This  Is  especially  true  In  the  west- 
em  and  northern  suburbs  on  O'Hare  flight 
patterns. 

The  noise  Is  going  to  get  worse  as  air- 
liners get  bigger.  One  way  to  rid  Chicago  of 
some  of  this  ear-splitting  din  would  be  to 
build  the  proposed  airport  In  the  lake.  Planes 
could  fairly  well  limit  their  approaches  and 
take  off  patterns  to  flying  over  the  lake  in- 
stead of  over  populated  areas. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  for  the  air- 
port in  the  lake,  but  WLS  believes  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important.  We  have  enough  noise 
now  in  Chicago.  Any  noise  we  can  time  out  of 
our  environment  the  better  our  community 
will  be. 

HkNOLINC    THE    AlR    TRAFFIC 

A  two-Stage  program  to  expand  Chicago's 
commercial  air  traffic  facilities  is  moving 
ahead.  Mayor  Daley  announced  simultane- 
ously last  week  the  prospective  broadened 
use  of  Midway  Airport  and  tbe  completion 
of  a  new  engineering  study  attesting  the 
feasibility  of  putting  a  third  airport  on  re- 
claimed lake-bottom  land. 

The  prospective  use  of  Midway  by  10  air- 
lines in  addition  to  United  Is  good  news  in- 
deed, and  well  Justifies  the  mayor's  plan  to 
spend  $9,000,000  over  two  years  to  Improve 
hangars  and  runways.  The  advent  of  the 
Bhort-takeofl  planes  has  proved  the  wisdom 
of  what  seemed  a  daring  decision  to  resume 
Midway  operations  when  United  made  it  a 
few  years  ago. 

But  the  relief  afforded  cluttered  O'Hare 
Aiiport  by  these  diversions  wiU  provide  only 
a  fraction  of  the  whole  answer. 

The  finding  by  the  Harza  Engineering 
Co. — that  a  diked  airport  on  the  lake  bottom 
5V^  miles  east  of  Meigs  Field,  together  with 
bridge-tunnel-causeway  access  to  the  main- 
land, can  be  built  for  $250,000,000  or  a  bit 
more — moves  the  city  nearer  the  long-range 
solution. 

That  is  approximately  the  estimated  cost 
of  duplicating  O'Hare  on  land.  WhUe  con- 
struction of  runways  and  buildings  on  the 
lake  site  would  nm  the  cost  considerably 
higher,  a  part  of  those  costs  would  be  borne 
by  the  airlines  in  any  event,  so  that  the  en- 
tire project  begins  to  come  Into  sight. 


When  the  convenience  factor  is  counted  they  are  able.  Under  the  law.  Social  Security 

In — including  the  fact  that  the  thunderous  checks  are  cutback  if  the  beneficiary  earns 

noise  of  the  ever-larger  Jets  would  be  mainly  as  little  as  $1,600  per  year.  (Senator  Hartke) . 

lost  in  the  lake  approaches — the  lake  airport  "S.  835,  to  provide  Income  tax  deduction  for 

Boimds  more  and  more  like  Chicago's  answer  tuition  and  fees  of  college  education.  (Sen- 

to  the  Jet  age.                                         '  ator  Riblcoff.  Hartke  and  others) . 

"S.   1635,    to   safeguard   employee   pension 

^^-^^— —  funds    against   default   or   company    failure. 

much  as  bank  deposits  are  protected  by  fed- 

c_.»  /*l:._..   C-  Pu..   «r<v.«AMAa.  eral  Insurance.  (Senator  Hartke) . 

East  Chicago  Son  Cites     Forfotten  ..g  g^,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^, 

AmencaBS     Legltlabon  (Senators  McClellan,  Hartke  and  others). 

"S.  1736,  work-study  cooperative  education, 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  *°  enable  college  students  so  desiring  to  al- 
ternate between  classroom  and  private  em- 

°^  ployment.  Helps  student  earn  his  way.  while 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE  a^o'^fg  ^°  students  per  place  in  classes. 

(Senators  Hartke,  Kuchel  and  others) . 

"Senator -Vance  Hartkz,    - 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  -jj.s.  Senate, 

Monday,  October  2.  1967  -washingtok.D.C: 

^^                                 •  "You  have   my  support  for  "Our  Porgot- 

Mr.    HARTKE.    Mr.    President,    John  ten  Americans"  legislation.  I  have  this  added 

Dreesen,  publisher  of  the  East  Chicago  suggestions: 

Sun,  writes  a  column  in  that  weekly  " 

under  the  title  "Globe  Trotter."  In  a  re-  "-- 

cent  Issue  he  paid  some  attention  to  a        i.of™**  ""  ♦ ■* 

number  of  bills  I  have  introduced  and  .-l^ofS^*      "'i\^" 

which  I  have  called  "forgotten  Ameri-  '^"'^  °°"* " **P 

can"  legislation — legislation  for  the  or-  .^_^^^^„_^_ 

dinary,  hardworking,  unspectacular  nor-  ^ 

mal  citizen.  Wby  We  Fight  ia  Yietaam 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   Mr.  •'           ^ 

Dreesen-s  editorial  statement  be  printed  fxtension  of  rpmark-«; 

in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  extension  of  REMARKS 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  °^ 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

as  follows:  

GLOBE    TROTTEa  °^   «>imi    CAKJUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 


(By  John  Dreesen) 

Indiana's  senator  Vance  Hartke  wants  the 
following  matter  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  on  behalf  of  the  forgotten  Amer- 
icans: 

"More  of  my  Senate  colleagues  agree  with 
me  that  the  forgotten  Americans  are  those 
who  work  hard  year  after  year  to  meet  their 
bills  and  pay  their  taxes,  giving  generously 
of  their  time  to  civic,  school  and  church  ac- 
tivities. They  are  generally  of  middle  class 
income,  of  all  races  and  creeds.  They  have 
no  lobbyist  and  neither  do  they  demon- 
strate. In  the  twilight  of  their  lives,  their 
•riches'  generaUy  are  grandchildren  born  of 
sons  and  daughters  like  themselves. 

"Their  distinguishing  characteristics  is 
that  they  want  to  earn  their  own  way  in 
life,  neither  asking  nor  receiving  any  special 
advantage.  You,  the  reader,  know  who  they 
are  on  your  street  and  in  your  community: 
perhaps  you  are  one  of  these  'Forgotten 
Americans.'  ^ 

"The  antiquated  'earnings  test'  of  our  So- 
cial Security  laws  actually  militates  against 
people  of  retirement  age  who  want  to  keep  on 
earning  what  they  can  so  that  they  will  not 
be  a  burden  upon  younger  family  members. 
As  food  prices  and  local  taxgs  Increase,  they 
are  often  hardpressed  to  keep  their  homes — 
and  humiliated  to  learn  that  they  must  ask 
help  from  sons  and  daughters  caught  in  the 
same  cost-of-living  bind. 

"I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  review 
with  me  some  of  the  legislation  I  have  Intro- 
duced or  sponsored  which  would  recognize 
the  very  real  needs  of  'Our  Forgotten 
Americans.'  The  bard  work  behind  these  Sen- 
ate bills  may  never  capture  headlines,  but  if 
you  agree  that  they  are  worthwhile,  please 
let  me  know  by  filling  out  the  coupon.  Our 
Forgotten  Americans  Legislation  Includes: 

"S.  1615,  to  provide  $1,000  Income  tax  ex- 
emption per  dependent,  from  the  current 
$600  esUbllshed  In  1947.  Before  World  War  n, 
with  living  costs  much  lower,  the  exemption 
was  $750.   (Senator  Hartke) . 

"S.  1165.  to  end  the  earnings  limitation 
for  Social  Security  so  that  beneficiaries  may 
continue  to  support  themselves  as  long  as 


Monday,  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  the  Clarksville,  Tenh.,  Leaf- 
Chronicle,  carried  a  letter  from  Maj. 
Tracy  Jackson  in  South  Vietnam  to  Mrs. 
Jackson.  Since  that  time  Major  Jack- 
son returned  to  the  United  States  and 
was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  in  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  at  Fort  Bragg  on 
July  18. 

Major  Jackspn,  in  his  superb  letter, 
advances  the  best  argument  I  have  seen 
for  our  opposing  Communist  aggression 
and  terror  in  South  Vietnam.  I  com- 
mend Major  Jackson's  letter  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation. 

Officer  Writes  Wht  He  Is  Pichtiwc  in 
Vietnam 

Major  TrEu;y  Jackson  of  Clarksville  has  ex- 
pressed his  views  about  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam In  a  letter  to  his  wife.  He  is  stationed 
in  Saigon. 

After  thanking  his  wife  and  otliers  for 
Christmas  gifts  and  letters,  he  wrote  that  he 
received  a  card  which  was  In  "poor  taste." 
The  card  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Con- 
science on  Vietnsim  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  read : 

"They  are  our  brothers  whom  we  kill.  More 
indeed  than  our  brothers,  they  are  ourselves 
and  our  children.  We  call  on  all  to  build  with 
us  a  truly  human  society  on  earth." 

The  letter  continues: 

"Excellent  advise  for  those  people  who  are 
out  to  dominate  the  world — no  matter  at 
what  price  and  at  the  cost  of  any  lives  who 
get  in  their  way.  Whatever  possesses  people 
to  believe  that  If  only  the  U.S.  would  Just  for- 
get about  Communism  and  the  things  the 
Chinese  say  in  public  that  everything  will  be 
all  right.  Don't  weary — just  forget  that  the 
Viet  Ck>ng  are  killing  off  the  Catholics  and 
Buddhists,  then  maybe  they  wiU  start  a  little 
revolution  In  the  Phllipp>lne8,  and  after  that 
Just  a  'small'  one  in  Hawaii  and  then — but  we 
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are  subjected  to  the  blind  longings  of  some 
safe  and  sound  conunlttee  made  up  o(  people 
from  '40  nations'  (the  card  says).  The  fel- 
lowship needs  the  proceeds  froca  the  sale  of 
cards  to  'further  Its  worldwide  work  for 
peace." 

"What  the  hell  do  they  do,  write  poems 
hoping  to  calm  the  Chinese?  I  recall  your 
letter  and  the  woMs  are  so  right.  Its  a  sad 
thing  that  the  world  Is  in  such  bad  shape, 
but  It  Is,  and  someone  must  try  to  put  It 
right.  The  poem  is  right — ^we  are  killing  our 
brothers.  BUt  I  am  doing  tbat  so  my  Chinese 
'brothers'  wont  some  day  kill  my  family. 

"The  public,  some  of  them  at  least,  do 
not  have  the  faintest  Idea  what,  the  world  is 
really  llke.>  It  isn't  going  to  get  better  by 
Ignoring  the  things  that  make  it  bad.  I  am  so 
glad  that  the  poem  was  signed  'leaders  from 
40  countries.'  That  reminds  me  of  the 
preacher  who  talks  about  sin  ever^  Sunday 
and  runs  away  with  a  le-y ear-old  girl  from 
the  choir  on  Momlay. 

'  "Men  are  not  basically  good — they  are 
sinners  as  our  Christ  has  said — but  I  know 
of  no  other  way  to  keep  Christ  alive  than  by 
living  myself  and  proclaiming  His  creed — for 
If  all  the  Christiana  were  killed,  surely  the 
world  would  die  wltb  them.  Peoirie  must 
never  forget  that  Communism  is  atheistic — 
they  deny  the  existence  of  God.  and  I  feel  I 
must  fight  the  spread  of  such  ideas.  The  best 
way  to  do  that  Is  to  kill  other  humans.  As 
bad  as  that  may  be,  I  do  not  think  It  Is  as 
bad  as  letting  the  rest  o<  the  world  die  as 
subjects  of  a  Godless  society. 

"I  must  apologize  for  such  a  terrible  letter 
to  you.  I  should  be  assuring  you  and  saying 
loving  things  and  sweet  things — but  tonight 
I  can't  do  it.  I  apologize  a  thousand  times, 
but  I  am  very  depressed  thinking  that  such 
Insidious  things  are  going  on  In  our  country 
which  attack  the  very  Ideals  on  which  our 
nation  was  founded.  How  does  one  expect  a 
Godless  man  to  believe  it  is  wrong  to  kill 
another  man?  Who  Is  against  killing?  Only 
those  people  who  believe  In  God  and  the 
teaching  of  Christ  who  said:  Love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself. 

"If  there  Is  no  God,  then  man  Is  Just  a 
chance  of  natxire,  no  better  than  a  baboon 
or  a  fish,  and  don't  we  kill  fish  and  animals? 
Why  then  would  a  Godless  man  consider  an- 
other man  any  more  than  a  fish?  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  be  doesn't.  The  only 
reason  Communists  don't  go  around  slaugh- 
tering each  other  is  because  It  Is  against 
their  civil  law  and  because  workers  must  be 
kept  aroiind  to  serve  the  state.*'Not  because 
a  man  can  hope  to  find  eternal  peace  some 
day,  but  just  because  sojie  Irrational  philo- 
sopher once  said  that  man  was  being  ex-  ' 
platted  by  capitalism  and  should  fight  against 
.  everything  that  the  capitalist  believed  in, 
which  of  course  included  belief  in  God.  What 
rubbish.  To  fight  Godlesaness,  one  must  know 
the  enemy  and  he  is  not  hard  to  figure  out 
If  you  do  a  little  thinking. 

"The  fonpula  to  world  domination  by 
Communism  Is  very  simple:  make  men  be- 
lieve they  are  oppressed  by  capitalists  and 
kings.,  destroy  their  religloa  by  persecution 
or  Just  Ignoring  it  (not  so  easf )  destroy  the 
old  system  of  government  (sometimes  easy, 
sometimes  hard)  set  up  a  riillng  committee 
of  workers  and  thinkers  (easy  to  do  after  the 
other  things)  then  the  committee  Is  free  to 
do  anything  it  wants  to  do  with  the  masses. 

"Since  there  is  no  God  in  tbat  society,  men 
have  nowhere  to  turn  for  mercy  or  strength 
(except  to  the  state).  Since  the  committee 
which  rules  Is  made  up  of  Just  people  like 
everyone  else,  then  what  tbey  do  is  always 
right,  even  to  murdering  people  who  do  not 
like  the  oonmUttee.  Of  coarse  the  Commu- 
nists say  that  once  men  get  away  from  the 
outmoded  belief  in  God  and  are  free  to  work 
for  the  state  (at  a  Job  the  state  picks,  at 
course)  then  there  will  be  peace  and  every- 
one will  love  each  other.  Why  don't  the  Red 
Guards  love  the  old  Chinese  Communists? 
Why  dont  the  Russians  love  the  Chinese? 
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Why?  Becaiiae  man  Is  beslcally  a  sinner  and 
must  have  God  and  Christ  to  beUeve  in  to 
live  In  peace.  Never  in  history  has  a  nation 
lived  long  without  God — and  when  the  time 
comes  that  such  a  '(hlng  happens — ^hell  has 
arrived  on  earth. 

"As  Christians  we  must  preserve  the  faith 
and  spread  the  gc  spel,  but  we  can't  do  that 
when  we  are  aU  (,ead.  We  here  are  fighting 
to  make  sure  you  it  home  are  not  faced  with 
a  choice  of  dying  or  believing  in  a  Godless 
society.  That  Is  lo  choice.  And  I  apologize 
again,  but  we  cani  ot  do  that  when  we  are  all 
dead.  We  are  here  fighting  to  make  sure  you 
at  home  are  not  f  i  ced  with  a  choice  of  dying 
or  believing  in  a  ( kMlless  society.  Tbat  is  'no 
choice.  Aq$l  I  ape  logize  again  but  I  cannot 
keep  silent  about  such  things.  I  believe  I  am 
right  and  I  intend  to  show  millions  of  people 
that  I  am  right,  e^  en  to  the  extent  of  killing 
thousands  Just  to  be  able  to  talk  to  the  rest. 
God  will  surely  s«  Qd  me  to  hell  for  my  sins 
against  His  word,!  but  I  will  go  gladly  U  I 
know  my  eSortai  allowed  others  to  gain 
heaven.  Christianity  must  not  die,  because 
the  world  will  sui  ely  die  with  it.  I  will  not 
wish  'that  on  my  c  illdren  and  their  chlldrens 
children. 

"Though  this  d  >es  not  sound  like  it,  it  is 
truly  a  love  letter  Even  though  some  people 
do  not  believe  It  a  id  think  it  corny,  I  beUeve 
the  words  of  Chris  t — no  greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  to  lay  d(  wn  his  life  f<H-  a  friend.  My 
friend  is  you  and  all  the  other  good  people 
I  know.  I  believe  in  what  I  ant  doing  and  I 
am  strong  because  you  believe  in  It  too.  Tou 
are  my  reason  foi$  life,  and  I  live  with  that 
thought  constantly.  But  I  am  not  so  weak 
a  man  that  I  woul^  retreat  from  facing  death 
for  what  I  bellev^.  In  that  Is  my  love  for 
you — to  provide  Ipr  your  safety  and  peace 
as  I  best  know  he 
"Forever, 

'Tract.' 


Big  Bill  bat  Worth  It 


EXTENSK^N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  (WNNBcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  rawiN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  Insert  In  the  Hecord  for  the  interest 
of  my  colleaguee  a  note  on  the  money 
our  Nation  Is  spending  this  year  on  edu- 
cation. The  expenditures  by  all  levels  of 
education  across  the  country  will  total 
more  than  $52  billion.  This  is  a  lot  of 
money;  In  fact,!  it  represents  almost  7 
percent  of  the  eross  national  product. 

But,  when  ona^  considers  that  this  af- 
fects more  tharJ  30  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population  and  If  is  an  investment  in  the 
capacities  and  the  future  earning  power 
of  the  American  people,  one  realizes  that 
It  is  a  most  worthwhile  expenditure.  The 
following  is  an  e<  itorial  from  the  Bridge- 
port Post  on  th  s  big  bill  that  is  worth 
it: 


Big  Bn,] 
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Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Undersecre- 
tary Wilbur  J.  Cohe:  i. 

Higher  education  v^lll  show  the  largest  per- 

icrease.  About  6.500.000 

enroll  in  colleges  and 

up  8.3  per  cent  from 


centage  enrollment 
students  are  likely 
universities  this  fal 
6,000,000  last  year. 

A  decline  in  blrthi 
to  slow  the  pace  of 
ments.  Office  of  Ed 
cate  tbat  the  full  ii 


since,  1961  is  beginning 
.ementary  school  enroll- 
atlon  projections  indi- 
pact  of  ttK  lower  birth 
rate  may  not  be  feli  until  the^early  1970's, 
when  small  yearly  i^uctlons  may  occur  In 
the  number  of  grad(  school  children. 

To  finance  the  edi^cational  enterprise  from 
kindergarten  throu^  graduate  school,  ex- 
jjenditures  for  the  1967-68  school  year  are 
likely  to  represent  ajlinoet  seven  per  cent  of 
the  gross  national  product.  It  is  a  heavy  in- 
vestment but  it  wilj  help  Increase  our  na- 
tional productivity  bt^  enabling  Americans  to 
more  fully  realize  their  capacities. 


American  SloTaks  Celebrate  Noted 
Anniversary  in  Rome 


started  a  new  epoc 
Christian  world, 

I  am  happy  that 
of  my  district.  His  j 
erend  Andrew  G. 


BUT  Worth  It 


bill  for  the  coming 
a  record — more  than  $52 


The  nation's  education 
year  also  will  set 
bUllon. 

Approximately  60.000,000  persons — ^more 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  population — 
will  be  occupied  aai  pupils,  'teachers  or  admin- 
istrators. This  is  sAlid  evidence  of  the  strong 
growing  commltmi  int  of  the  American  people 
to  education. 

"The  nation  la  favesUng  a  larger  Share  of 
Ite  resources  on  Iti  schools,  and  young  people 
are    staying    in    si  hool    longer,"    notes    U.S.      Cardinal  Clcognanl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   kKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday',  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  his- 
torical event  took]  place  in  Rome  from 
September  14  to  17.  1967,  which  has  a 
great  historical  significance.  The  11th 
centenary  of  the  arrival  of  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  in  the  Eternal  City,  which 
in  the  history  of  the 

observed  here, 
an  American  bishop 
cellency.  Most  Rev- 
rutka,  first  ordinary 
of  Gary,  Ind.,  dlOcise  played  such  an  im- 
portant role  in  this  historical  anniver- 
sary, which,  according  to  Mr.  John  C. 
Sciranka,  associate  editor  of  Good  Shep- 
herd, wrote  a  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  American  Slovak  Catholicism. 

The  liistorical  eVent  is  described  briefly 
In  the  following  Report  in  The  Falcon, 
official  organ  of  the  Slovak  Catholic 
Sokol: 

Six  Cardinals  and  'our  Slovak  bishops  took 
pEirt  in  the  historic  itl  ceremonies  observing 
eleventh  centenary  c  f  the  arrival  of  SS.  Cyril 
and  Methodius  In  R^me  In  a  four-day  cele- 
bration from  Septem  »er  14  to  17, 1967. 

Eugene  Cardinal  1 1sserant,  dean  of  College 
of  Cardinals  pontificated  and  Amleto  Car- 
dinal Clcognanl,'  Secretary  of  Papal  State 
preached.  Present  w^  Cardinal  Ottivianl  at 
the  Slovak  Institute  pf  SS.  Cyril  and  Method- 
ius on  September  15  feast  of  Mother  of  Sor- 
rows, Patroness  of  Sl(  ivakia. 

Cardinal  Confalo  alert  pontificated  and 
preached  at  the  bajillca  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  ^(Aiere  eleven  lundred  years  ago  Pope 
Hadrian  II,  blessed  the  Sacred  Books,  trans- 
lated into  Slovak  by  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius 
and  approved  the  Slavonic  Liturgy. 

And  on  Sunday,  September  17,  Oabriel 
Cardinal  Garonne,  v^s  chief  concelebrant  of 
the  mass  of  thanksgijiring  at  the  St.  Clement's 
basUica,  where  St.  Ctril  is  buried.  Jozef  Car- 
dinal Beran,  archbiabop  of  Prague,  Czecho- 
slovakia, now  residing  in  Rome  was  also 
present.  Bishop  Andrew  G.  Grutka,  protector 
of  the  Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of  America 
and  spiritual  leader  of  the  pilgrimage  took 
part  Ln  aU  the  oereifionles  and  preached  on 
September  15th.  Bis!  lop  Grutka  presented  to 
LAtin-Slovak  Missal  for 
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Pope  Paul  VI,  who  due  to  Illness  was  unable 
to  be  present  at  this  historical  ceremony. 
Present  at  the  ceremonies  besides  Bishop 
Grutka  were  also.  Bishop  Nicholas  T.  Elko, 
Byzantine  Eparch  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  now 
residing  in  Rome;  Bishop  Michael  Rusnak, 
the  first  Slovak  Byzantine  Bishop  In  Canada 
and  Bishop  Paul  Hnilica,  S.J.,  residing  In 
Rome. 

The  American  Slovak  prelates  were  con- 
celebrants  at  mass  and  assisted  the  men- 
tioned Princes  of  the  Church  at  these  his- 
torical ceremonies  which  were  given  wide 
publicity. 

Representatives  of  many  Slavonic  nations 
were  present.  The  Slovak  Institute  In  Rome, 
headed  by  Msgr.  Stefan  Nahalka.  Its  Direc- 
tor and  Msgr.  Joseph  Tomko,  prepared  an 
elaborate  program  for  this  historical  ob- 
servance. Slovak  pilgrims  from  the  United 
States  were  In  the  largest  number.  Slovak 
pilgrims  also  came  from  Yugoslavia,  Austria. 
France,  Canada  and  other  countries. 

Canon  Joseph  S.  Altany,  Supreme  Presi- 
dent of  the  Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of 
America  and  other  Supreme  Officers  with  Rt. 
Rev.  Abbot  Jerome  Koval,  OSS.  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  took  part  in  the  historical 
ceremonies. 

What  is  the  Slovak  Catholic  Federa- 
tion of  America  and  why  are  the  SS.  Cyril 
and  Methodius  revered  by  the  Slovaks 
and  the  Slavonic  people  in  general? 

These  two  questions  are  briefly  an- 
swered by  Mr.  John  C.  Sciranka,  Ameri- 
can Slovak  journalist  of  Passaic,  N.J., 
whose  many  articles  were  published  in 
the  Record,  and  who  is  the  national  press 
director  of  the  federation  and  associate 
editor  of  Good  Shepherd,  as  follows: 

The  Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of  America 
Is  a  well  known  Catholic  Action  organization 
founded  on  February  22,  1911,  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  by  Father  Murgas.  noted  priest- 
scientist.  It  received  blessing  from  such  great 
Americans  as  James  Cardinal  Gibbons  and 
many.-members  of  American  hierarchy.  The 
by-laws  of  the  Federation  were  endorsed  by 
John  Cardinal  Bonzano,  then  ap>ostolic  dele- 
gate In  the  United  States. 

The  Federation  was  Incorporated  In  the 
County  of  Luzerne,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
December  30,  1912.  The  purpose  of  the  Fed- 
eration Is  to  promote  the  works  of  piety,  edu- 
cation and  charity  among  the  American  Slo- 
vaks. It  has  aided  in  the  erection  of  schools  of 
higher  learning  in  America.  Its  most  recent 
monument  U  the  erection  of  the  Institute  of 
SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  In  Rome  for  the 
training  of  priests  for  future  work  In  Slo- 
vakia, now  under  Communism. 

The  Federation  also  donated  two  stetues 
of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  to  the  National 
Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  holds  pilgrimages  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July  In  their  honor.  Their 
feast  is  observed  On  July  T. 

What  St.  Boniface  is  to  the  Germans.  St. 
AugusUne  to  the  English  and  St.  Patrick  to 
the  Irish,  that  is  what  SS.  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius are  to  the  Slovaks  and  the  Slavs,  num- 
bering some  350  million. 

They  were  bom  In  Thesalenica,  Greece  In 
the  9th  century  and  came  to  what  Is  now 
Moravia  and  Slovakia  In  863  AJ).,  at  the 
invitetlon  of  Slovak  Rifler  Rastislav  from 
Byzantium,  sent  by  Emperor  Michael  HI. 

They  translated  the  Bible  and  Scriptures 
Into  the  old  Slavonic  language  and  after 
many  obstecles  had  them  approved  and 
blessed  in  Rome  by  Pope  Hadrian  II.  Thus 
the  old  tradition  was  broken  that  the  Sacred 
Liturgy  could  be  celebrated  only  in  Greek, 
Hebrew  and  Latin.  In  this  blessed  age,  when 
we  Americans  have  the  privHege  to  have  our 
Liturgy  in  English  and  all  other  ethnic 
tongues,  we  give  praise  to  these  two  great 
ApKJStles,  whose  Millenium  was  observed  in 
1863  by  80  million  people  and  whose  Eleventh 
Centenary  in  in  1963  was  exalted  by  Pope 


John  XXin  of  blessed  memory  and  Pope 
Paul  VI. 

St.  CyrU  died  In  Rome  and  wa«  buried  In 
the  basilica  of  St.  Clement,  which  la  the 
titular  church  of  His  Eminence  Lawrence  J. 
Cardinal  Shehan  of  Baltimore.  Maryland,  and 
under  the  care  of  Irish  Dominican  Fathers. 
SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  found  the  relics  of 
St.  Clement  near  Russia  and  brought  them 
first  to  Slovakia  and  then  to  Rome  in  867 
A.D..  or  11  centuries  ago,  which  was  com- 
memorated at  this  historical  pilgrimage  now. 


Textile  Trade  Act 


In  view  of  the  conditions  cited  above, 
plus  the  fact  that  the  conditions  general- 
ly agreed  to  by  the  UJ3.  representatives 
at  the  Kennedy  round  tariff  conference 
at  Geneva,  whereby  wool  and  woolen 
textiles  face  additional  tariff  reductions, 
I  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  to 
be  urgent. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  2.  1967 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week,  I  introduced  a  bill  as  a 
companion  measure  to  H.R.  11578,  in- 
troduced by  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
Mills,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  This  bill  is  known  as 
the  Textile  Trade  Act  of  1967. 

The  bill  has  the  suppwrt  of  both  the 
cotton  and  the  woolen  industries  as  near 
catastrophe  faces  both  of  these  basic 
industries.  -^ 

While  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
does  not  produce  any  cotton,  we  do  pro- 
duee  a  large  amount  of  wool  from  our 
farm  flocks,  and  we  feed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lambs  annually.  The  pres- 
ent wool  price,  hanging  at  less  than  50 
percent  of  parity,  only  partially  tells  the 
story  of  the  price  problems  that  our  pro- 
ducers face. 

Most  of  these  lack-of-income  problems 
can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  unbridled  im- 
ports. It  is  unconscionable  that  we  are 
asking  our  farmers  to  permit  and  live 
with  higher  guaranteed  labor  costs, 
higher  feed  costs,  and  higher  fixed  costs 
all  around,  and  then  still  ask  them  to 
compete  equitably  with  the  world  with 
their  level  of  production  costs. 

I  am  enclosing  ataible  of  the  hourly 
wage  rates  paid  to  weavers  of  some  of 
these  countries  whose  exports  are  com- 
ing into  the  United  States.  This  table  is 
compiled  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  I  believe  shows  the  great 
unbalance  that  exists:  ^^ 

Country  Hourly  wage  rate 

United  States $2.02 

West  Germany .96 

Belgium .80 

Prance .63 

Italy .,      .55 

Spain -w -.  -  .41 

Portugal   V.      .19 

Netherlands .75 

Colombia    .21 

Mexico .55 

Japan .39 

Hong   Koag ;.       .29 

Singapore  .17 

Taiwan    .14 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  authorize 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
the  textile  program  of  1961,  which  really 
has  never  been  fully  implemented. 

I  am  informed  that  the  woolen  textile 
imports  in  1966  into  the  United  States 
displaced  or  cost  us  the  loss  of  20  million 
man-days  of  domestic  labor. 


Too  Little,  Too  Ute7 


/^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 
Monday,  October  2,  1967  ' 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^e 
September  21,  1967.  issue  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette,  contained  an  editorial 
relative  to  my  proposal  for  growth  and 
progress  in  higher  education  known  as 
the  Iowa  plan.  A  revision  of  this  proposal 
will  be  introduced  in  the  House  this 
week.  I  commend  the  reading  of  the 
Gazette  editorial  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House: 

Too  LrrTLE,  Too  Lais?  * 

Iowa  Rep.  Fred  Schwengel  has  souped  up 
his  bill  for  a  tax  credit  to  ease  the  burden  of 
financing  a  college  education.  The  new  ver- 
sion would  provide  at  least  $2,000  in  tax 
credit  for  every  young  person  who  goes  to  an 
accredited  school  of  higher  learning — an  in- 
crease of  $400  over  the  tax  credits  provided 
in  Schwengel's  original  bill.  This  Is  an  ad- 
justment to  the  fact  that  college  costs  have 
been  going  up  steadily  since  the  congressman 
first  got  Interested  in  such  legislation,  and 
no  end  to.  the  rise  Is  yet  in  sight. 

Revision  of  bis  original  bill  Is  logical 
eriQugh,  although  there  has  been  little  indi- 
cation that  congress  is  about  to  approve  the 
bill  in  its  earlier  form— or,  indeed,  any  of  a 
number  of  other  proposals  for  lightening  the 
financial  load  on  college  students  and  their 
parents.  Tliere  has  been  considerable  lip 
service  to  the  idea  from  time  to  time,  but 
no  action  worth  mentioning.  We  hope  that 
perseverence  by  men  like  Rep.  Schwengel 
will  be  rewarded  by  tangible  resulte  soon. 

Perhaps  one  reason  results  have  not  been 
achieved  so  far  is  that  even  the  most  liberal 
of  the  college-cost  relief  bills  have  not  In- 
spired much  clamorous,  public  support  be- 
cause the  help  they  propose  seems  relatively 
small  when  compared  with  the  total  cost  of 
going  to  college.  That  cost — which  now  ranges 
from  $8,000  to  $15,000  or  more  per  student 
over  a  four-year  period,  and  Is  still  going 
up — would  stagger  many  parents  even  if  the 
government  should  offer  to  pay  as  much  as 
$2,000  of  it. 

In  some  ways,  moreover,  ij  is  most  frus- 
trating to  parents  who  put  a  high  value  on 
college  education  for  their  children — par- 
ticularly those  in  the  middle-Income  range 
who  have  college  backgrounds  themselves. 

Scholarships  are  available  to  many  good 
students  whose  parente  are  In  the  low- 
Income  brackets,  but  they  are  much  less 
readily  available  to  good  students  whose  par- 
ente are  better  off  financially.  A  great  many 
with  incomes  high  enough  to  exclude  them 
from  scholarship  aid  have  other  obligations 
which  make  even  an  $8,000  college  outlay 
difficult  to  swing.  Also  the  opportunities  for 
a  student's  earning  by  part-time  work  any- 
thing like  enough  to  pay  his  way  through 
college  are  far  fever  than  they  once  were. 

Barring  some  more  satisfactory  way  of  fi- 
nancing the  cost  of  attending  college  than 
has   been  proposed   up   to  date,   it   appears 
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likely  that  the  steady  increaae  In  that  cost 
will  cbcAe  off  the  rising  tide  of  students 
sooner  or  later. 
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The  Case  for  General  AvialioB 


.cannot  Image  callng  a  control  tower,  and 
checking  with  thetn  as  to  whether  they  had 
a  miles  visibility  or  1  mile  visibUlty,  and 
then  receiving  a  billing  for  this  communlca- 
tlon  one  month  later  of  p^-haps  BO*.  Believe 
me,  Charlie,  p>eople  are  talking  about  possi- 
bilities as  stupid  As  what  I  have  mentioned. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMAREiS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2.  1967 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
many  people  are  seeking  to  place  the 
blame  for  aircraft  accidents  upon  general 
aviation  or  those  flying  private  aircraft. 
After  each  unfortunate  accident,  one 
sometimes  hears  that  general  aviation 
should  be  barred  from  big  city  airports 
and  heavily  restricted. 

Recently,  one  of  my  constituents  sent 
me  a  letter  in  defense  of  general  aviation 
which  I  believe  presents  some  interest- 
ing points  that  should  be  considered  by 
all  persons  Interested  in  this  controversy 
and  in  aircraft  safety.  Portions  of  the 
letter  follow: 

1.  Presently,  in  this  country  aircraft  clas- 
sified as  general  aviation,  which  Includes 
business  aircraft  as  well  as  private  aircraft 
represents  gS'T'i  of  all  of  the  aircraft  in  the 
country. 

2.  75%  of  all  of  the  air  trafDc  handled  at 
over  300  airports  with  control  towers  (in- 
cluding such  large  airports  as  Kennedy  and 
O'Hare)   are  general  aviation  aircraft. 

3.  Oommerclal  airlines  presently  serve  only 
6%  of  the  country's  civil  alrix>rts,  whereas. 
general  aviation  aircraft  serve  theoretically 
100%  of  the  country's  civil  airports. 

4.  Oeneral  aviation  aircraft,  including  the 
small  private  planes  flown  by  persons  such 
as  myself,  have  more  sophisticated  electronic 
equipment  by  many  times  than  all  of  the 
airplanes  combined,  and  the  general  avia- 
tion pilot,  whether  he  be  flying  business  air- 
craft or  private  aircraft,  must  fly  by  the 
same  rules  and  regulations  set  forth  by  the 
FAA. 

5.  At  the  present  date,  general  aviation 
aircraft  outnumber  airline  aircraft  at  a  ratio 
of  66  to  1;  thus,  the  record  of  approximately 
1000  fatalities  for  general  aviation  in  1966 
does  not  look  too  bad  com(>ared  with  the 
airUnes  fatalities  of  272  during  the  same 
period  of  time,  particularly  when  such  ac- 
cidents oiften  occur  through  crop-dusting 
operations,  rescue  missions,  etc.,  and  are 
chalked  up  against  general  aviation. 

As  a  private  pilot,  I  am  increasingly  con- 
cerned over  the  -attitudes  of  some  of  our 
law  makers,  and  some  of  our  excitable  citi- 
zens who  seem  to  wish  to  regulate  general 
aviation  operations  out  of  a  number  of  our 
major  city  terminals,  and  in  fact,  recom- 
mendations have  been  made  that  would 
prohibit  general  aviation  from  using  con- 
trolled airways.  I  took  upon  these  recom- 
mendations in  a  comparative  manner  to 
regulations  which  would  bar  the  private  auto- 
mobile from  n.S.  or  §tate  highways  in  order 
that  mail,  trucks  and  private  buses  would 
have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  highways. 

Another  area  of  concern  on  my  part  is  the 
attitude  on  the  part  of  some  ofBclals,  includ- 
ing some  associated  with  the  FAA,  that  many 
of  the  services  provided  general  aviation 
should  be  paid  for  directly  by  the  pilots  in- 
volved, via  a  fee  system.  I  foresee  in  any 
situations  In  this  direction  pitfalls  of  bu- 
reaucracy. Could  you  Imagine  minor  ofDclals 
and  their  employees  setting  up  systems  for 
collection  of  fees  for  the  use  of  radio  naviga- 
tion  signals,   tower  communications,   etc.  I 


That  An  erica  Stay  Free 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDltEW  JACOBS,  JR. 


O  '    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE 
Monday, 


Mr.  JACOBS, 
the  following  e^torlal 
in  yesterday's  Inf  ianapolis 
lot  of  sense: 

That  AiIerica  Stay  Free 


There  are  fresh 


In  Philadelphia 
he  has  uncovered 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 

which  appeared 

Star,  makes  a 


reports  that  the  "Minute- 


That  line  between  freedom  of  expression 
and  criminal  Incitenjent  is  very  hard  to  de- 
fine. The  principles  M  freedom  require  that 
the  hand  of  the  poll^  power  of  government 
be  withheld  until  It  Is  clear  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  line  has  been  crossed. 

And  so  it  is  that  t]iere  are  persons  moving 
about  the  country  tcday  unhampered  by  the 
law  as  they  give  vent  to  rantlngs  which  sound 
very  much; like  sedition.  They  are  disgusting 
and  infuriating,  and  sometimes  a  bit  fright- 
ening. 

Yet  even  though  it  is  the  very  freedom 
which  protects  them  against  which  they  rant, 
the  law  cannot  be  used  to  shut  them  up 
without  destroying  tie  freedom  of  all  of  us. 

The  defense  of  freiedom  does  indeed  labor 
under  severe  self-li  (ipoeed  handicaps.  Yet 
freedom  somehow  stirvlves.  She  survives  be- 
cause she  is  surrounled  by  men  and  women 
who  love  her. 

America  has  remained  free  because  Amer- 
ica is  peopled  by  lo  rers  of  freedom.  If  this 
ever  ceases  to  be  so  tben  freedom  in  America 
will  perish  in  any  caiie.  As  long  as  it  remains 
so  the  rabble-rouser  I  of  anarchy  are.  in  the 
end,  shouting  futile]  y  into  the  wind. 
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men"  are  drilling  1 1  preparation  to  take  some 
action — we  don't  luiow  what — In  case  they 
decide  the  count  y  has  been  sold  out  to 
Communism. 

the  district  attorney  says 
a  bizarre  plot,  laid  at  the 
door  of  members  of  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement,  to  aapassinate  various  officials 
from  himself  to  {Resident  Johnson  and  to 
carry  out  wholesa^  poisoning  of  firemen  and 
policemen  in  the  Uproar  of  a  riot. 

The  two  stories  Ideal  with  opposite  ends  of 
the  ideological  spectrum,  but  they  have  ele- 
ments in  common]  Right-wing  miUtants  fear 
successful  subveraon  or  a  breakdown  of  law 
and  order,  and  advocate  readiness  to  take  the 
law  into  their  owa  hands.  Left-wing  revolu-. 
tionaries  want  to  aring  about  a  breakdown  of 
law  and  order,  in  [the  hope  that  they  will  be 
able  to  seize  powen. 

The  goals  on  one  side  are  defensive,  on  the 
other  side  aggres$lvely  offensive.  But  both 
philosophies,  In  ttielr  separate  ways,  strike  at 
the  American  principle  of  government  of  law. 
Both  point  towarq  anarchy. 
'  There's  a  greati  temptation  to  snap  that 
revolutionaries  aiid  anarchists  of  all  stripes 
should  be  rounded  up  and  put  in  Jail,  and 
then  things  woul(|  be  more  peaceful.  But  in  a 
land  of  freedom  itfs  not  that  simple. 

If  an  actual  sr  ous  conspiracy  to  commit 
murder  or  to  sta  t  a  riot  can  be  proved  in 
Philadelphia,  the  conspirators  can  be  Jailed. 
But  this  means  m  }re  than  Just  talking  about 
assassination  or  poisoning  or  rioting.  It- 
means  a  plan  at  least  apparently  workable 
and  evidence  of  actual  intent  to  carry  it 
out. 

Under  the  law  as  it  is  interpreted,  it  is 
not  sedition  even  to  speak  of  overthrowing 
the  government,  nie  rule  of  law,  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Ck>urt,  Is  that  there  must 
be  a  "clear  and  p  -esent  danger"  that  a  sedi- 
tious plot  actuall;   will  bet  set  in  motion. 

It  may  seem  tli  at  by  such  rules  £md  prin- 
ciples a  free  nati  on  deliberately  sets  In  its 
own  path  very  Iprmldable  obstacles  to  its 
own  self-preservaitlon.  This  may  be  because 
the  men  who  ditafted  this  nation's  set  of 
basic  precepts  kn»w  what  it  was  like  to  live 
under  tyrannical  ippresslon  in  which  a  man's 
liberty  or  even  hi  s  life  might  be  Jeopardized 
by  giving  voice  tc  beliefs  unacceptable  to  the 
rilling  powers. 

They  wanted  a  nation  free  from  that  kind 
of  oppression. 

And  so  we  have  a  nation  In  which  It  is  not 
a  crime  to  speak  9ut  against  the  government, 
against  those  In  power,  against  the  laws,  or 
the  courts  or  thi  whole  system.  It  Is  not  a 
crime  to  urge  tbat  it  all  be  overturned.  It 
Is  only  when  Titu  ;>erance  of  opinion  is  trans- 
muted Into  vlole  ice  of  action  that  the  line 
'  Into  an  area  of  c  Imlnallty  is  crossed. 


EXTENSION 


To  Bail  I  a  Future 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWAVD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    X  ARTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  olcfober  2,  1967 

Mr.  GARMATZ  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  command  to  ihe  attention  of  this 
House  the  recent  jdecision  of  America's 
leading  insurance  csompanies  to  invest  $1 
billion  in  real  estate  located  in  high-risk 
it  the  Nation.  My 
standing  example  of 
>rk  are  reflected  in  an 
le  Baltimore  News- 
iber  21,  Euid  I  include 
)f  the  proceedings  of 


to  invest   $1    billlo) 
The  decision  refiec 
cem  for  the  natioi 
ness  of  Imaglnatio: 
leaders  are  world  f  ai 


ghettos'  throughc 
views  on  this  oi 
Americanism  at 
editorial    from 
American  of  Sept 
it  in  the  Record 
this  House : 

To  BuiiD  A  Future 

Creative  patriotism  is  one  description  that 
could  properly  be  applied  to  the  decision  by 
America's  leading  4fe  Insurance  companies 
in  ghetto  real   estate, 
both  an  tinselfish  con- 
's welfare  and  the  bold- 
for  which  our  business 
lOus. 

In  a  day  when  asironomical  sums  are  dis- 
cussed In  Washlngten  like  so  many  peanuts, 
$1  billion  may  not  teem  like  a  lot  of  money. 
Yet  It  Is  approximately  one-sixteenth  of  the 
total  amount  set  aiide  annually  for  all  In- 
vestments by  the  lifsurance  companies.  And 
it  is  money  the  contt>aniee  could  Invest  more 
profitably  elsewhere  if  profit  were  their 
motivation.  [ 

The  sole  motivation  of  the  companies  is  to 
help  Improve  the  qiiallty  of  life  in  our  slum- 
infested  cities,  thtis  helping  eradicate  the 
root  causes  of  crlma  and  civil  disorder.  They 
know  they  can  ma^e  only  a  small  dent  to- 
ward solving  the  enormous  problem  by  them- 
selves. But  they  know  also  that  by  setting  a 
bold  example  for  ottier  large  pools  of  private 
capital,  they  havH  accomplished  a  long- 
needed  breakthrough. 

Other  private  grovpe  can  be  expected  now 
to  follow  the  trail  blsized  by  the  insurance 
companies  In  establishing  a  creative  partner- 
ship with  the  federal  government  to  help 
meet  the  urban  crisis.  In  fact,  only  a  day  after 
the  companies  announced  their  program,  the 
40-mlllion-member  National  Council  of 
Churches  commlttecl  a  mlnlmiun  of  10  per- 


cent of  its  capital  funds  to  ^h-rtsk,  low- 
return  Investments  in  city  slums  and  urged 
others  to  do  the  same. 

Cleaning  up  the  nation's  slums  Is  a  Job 
that  will  take  many  years  and  many,  many 
billions  of  dollars.  But  it  is  a  Job  that  can 
and  must  be  done  to  btUld  a  healthy  futvire 
for  the  nation,  and  it  is  a  Job  the  govern- 
ment cannot  and  should  not  be  expected  to 
do  unaided.  In  their  act  of  creative  patriot- 
ism, the  nation's  major  life  insurance  com- 
panies have  shown  the  way. 


Tide  May  Be  Turning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NZW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the 
opportunity  today  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  and  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  a  situation  that 
has  pervaded  this  distinguished  body 
over  the  years  until  today  the  voice  of 
Congress  has  become  but  a  cry  in  the 
wilderness.  The  will  of  the  people  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  will  of  an  admin- 
istration. But  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
the  signs  of  strain  and  stress  are  begin- 
ning to  show  through  the  maze,  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  starting  to  "be  heard,  and 
this  Congress  is  commencing  to  regain 
the  responsibilities  for  its  rightful  duties. 

The  following  excerpts  may  serve  to 
emphasize  this  point  and  let  us  hope  that 
we  shall  be  deserving  of  the  people's 
trust. 

Mr.  Allan  C.  Brownfeld,  writing  in  the 
September  28,  1967,  issue  of  the  "Roll 
Call,"  observes: 

Power  is  the  essence  of  politics.  Where 
power  lies.  Is  where  decisions  are  made, 
funds  distributed,  programs  initiated,  and 
important  directions  set  forth.  Political  men 
devote  their  lives  to  gaining  power,  and  give 
it  up  only  when  compelled  to  do  so  either 
by  the  force  of  events  or  the  appearance  of 
an  even  more  persuasive  seeker  after  that 
same  commodity. 

To  prevent  any  one  man,  or  group  of  men, 
from  dominating  the  United  States  by 
acquisition  of  such  power  the  Constitution 
made  It  clear  that  power  was  to  be  diffused, 
and  divided.  The  Pounding  Fathers  did  not 
want  to  substitute  an  all  powerful  executive 
or  all  powerful  legislature  for  a  despotic 
king.  Thus,  the  legislature  was  given  certain 
functions,  and  the  executive  was  given 
others. 

The  Constitution  is  explicit  in  its  In- 
tent of  the  division  of  powers,  where  in 
article  I,  section  1  it  states: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Among  those  powers  enumerated  in 
section  8  are  the  power  to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes,  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations,  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof,  declare  war,  and  to 
raise  and  support  armies.  In  addition. 
Congress  has  the  exclusive  powers  to 
make  rules  for  the  Government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces, 
.  provide  for  calling  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws,  and  others. 


Of  particular  note  In  section  8,  Con- 
gress is  entrusted  with  the  power  "To 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all-  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the>^nited  States,  or  In 
any  Department  or  ofiBcer  thereof." 

Then  in  article  n,  section  1,  "The  ex- 
ecutive power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America." 
In  section  3  it  Is  pointed  out  that  "He 
shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Con- 
gress information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consid- 
eration such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary  and  expedient;  (and)  he  shall 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted." 

As  a  further  measure  to  insure  the 
balance  of  power,  the  President  may  veto 
any  legislation  passed  by  Congress,  but 
Congress  may  override  this  veto  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses.  The  judicial 
branch,  of  course,  acts  to  compliment  the 
balance  among  the  three  branches. 

Mr.  Brownfeld  continues  in  his  ob- 
servation that: 

It  was  a  carefully  devised  system,  and  as 
long  as  the  various  poles  of  power  remained 
divided,  it  worked  well.  During  the  course  of 
history  we  have  had  weak  presidents  and 
strong  ones.  Andrew  Jackson  assumed  more 
authority,  William  Henry  Harrison  less.  Still, 
the  Congress  maintained  effective  control 
over  the  areas  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  at  least 
most  of  tn>  time.  In  the  long  run.  Congress' 
will  was  dahe. 

Today  Congress"  will  Is  not  done.  The 
Congress  passes  a  law,  set  forths  a  policy 
goal,  appropriates  a  sum  of  money,  and  is 
then  effectively  Ignored  by  the  executive  and 
the  bureaucracy,  which  has  become  a  most 
effective  and  virtually  autonomous  fourth 
branch  of  government.  The  Congress  is.  In 
fact,  scorned  by  both  the  executive  and  the 
bureaucracy. 

To  cite  the  rather  effective  "manage- 
ment" of  Congress  and  usurpation  of 
Congress  legislative  initiative  by  the 
President,  Congress  enacted  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  more  tlian  1,000  measures 
proposed  by  the  administration  during 
its  first  3  years  in  the  White  House 
through  calendar  year  1966.  The  major- 
ity of  these  not  only  created  new  spend- 
ing authority,  but  paved  the  way  for 
progiams  that  Congresfe  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  asked  and  Influenced  to  expand 
by  countless  billions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  challenge  to  Congress  could  not  be 
more  plainly  stated  than  in  Mr.  Brown- 
feld "s  words  that: 

If  the  will  of  Congress  is  ignored,  this 
means  simply  that  the  will  of  the  people, 
for  whom  the  Congress  speaks,  is  being  effec- 
tively thwarted.  This  is,  in  no  sense,  the  kind 
of  representative  government  set  forth  In  the 
Constitution. 

Of  couise.  Congress  itself  shares  in  the 
responsibility  for  the  creation  of  this 
situation.  As  stated  by  Prof.  Hans  Mor- 
ganthau,  commenting  in  particular  on 
the  role  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the 
President  in  foreign  affairs: 

In  former  times  I  tried  to  admonish  a 
number  of  Presidents  to  use  their  enormous 
power  against  an  obstructionist  Congress  In- 
order  to  put  American  foreign  policy  on  the 
right  course.  Today  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
monish a  subservient  Congress  to  make  use 
of  Its  power  of  criticism,  d^lay,  and  If  neces- 
sary even  obstruction,  in  order  to  prevent 
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pernicious  tendencies  in 
policy  to  come  to  fruition 
today  is  subservient,  to 
degree,  to  the  power  of 
From  Conference  Papers, 
Public  in  the  Formation 
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It  appears,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  tide 
may  be  turning  in  view  of  recent  actions 
by  this  body,  and  it  may  just  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  voice  of  the  people  la 
making  itself  heard. 


St.  Stanislaus  Scene  of  Weeklong 
Sest^n 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PKNKSTLVANIA' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
of  last  week  the  18th  general  conven- 
tion of  the  Polish  National  Unioh  was 
opened  in  the  city  of  Scranton  by  the 
Most  Reverend  Leon  Grochowski,  prime 
bishop. 

The  convening  of  this  meeting  is  in- 
deed a  momentous  occasion  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Polish  National  Union,  and 
is  equally  momentous  in  the  hfefcory  of 
thk  city  of  Scranton,  where  the  Polish 
National  Union  was  formed  by  the  late 
Prime  Bishop  Huder  in  1908.  It  has  be- 
come, since  then,  a  fraternal  organiza- 
tion extending  all  across  these  United 
States.  ^ 

I  am  certain,  '^Mr.  Speaker,  that  you 
amd  my  other  colleagues  here  In  the 
Congress  would  wish  to  join  me  In  ex- 
tending our  compliments  to  His  Excel- 
lency, Bishop  Grochowski,  and  to  all  the  ' 
members  of  the  Polish  National  Union 
gathered  in  Scranton.  I  am  equally  cer- 
tain you  would  wish  to  commend  their 
wisdom  in  having  this  18th  convention 
In  my  own  10th  Congressional  District, 
where  hospitality  is  an  ancient  and  hon- 
ored way  of  life  among  the  people: 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  append  here  an  article  from  the 
Scranton  Times  which  discusses  the  18th 
convention : 
Bishop  Celebrates  Mass — St.  Stanxslaus 

Scene  or  Week-Lonc  Session 
St.  Stanislaus  Polish  National  Cathedral. 
535  E.  Locust  St..  was  the  scene  this  morning 
for  the  official  opening  of  the  18th  general 
convention  of  the  Polish  National  Union  of 
America.  A  solemn  pontlflcial  mass  offered  by 
the  Most  Rev.  Leon  Grochowski,  prime 
bishop. 

Union  members  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  gathered  outside  the  Cathedral  for 
the  start  of  the  convention. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Rowlnskl,  bishop  of 
the  Western  Diocese,  scheduled  to  present 
the  sermon,  was  unable  to  attend  since  he 
had  to  officiate  iat  funeral  services  for  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Pranclsponczak,  who  was  the  oldest 
bishop  in  the  union,  In  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bishop  Grochowski,  of  Scranton,  substi- 
tuted for  Bishop  Rowlnskl  and  gave  the  ser- 
mon in  Polish.  Bishop  Lesnlak  delivered  the 
sermons  In  English. 

FoUowlng  the  mass,  an  entourage  visited 
the  Bishop  Hodur  Memorial  in  the  Blinooka 
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section  to  place  a  wreath  on  the  resting  place 
of  the  cH^anlzer  of  the  POTT,  the  Most  Rev. 
Francla'Hodur. 

A  luncheon  was  served  In  the  school  audi- 
torium by  the  women  of  the  PNU  from  Dis- 
trict 1,  with  Mrsi  Lottie  Makowskl  as  chair- 
man of  the  luncheon  committee. 

The  convention  opened  at  2 :  30  pja.  In  the 
newly  dedicated  St.  Stanislaus  Yoivi^  Center, 
530  Elm  St. 

Convention  sessions  will  continue  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday  and  Thursday  at  the  Jermyn 
Motor  Inn,  starting  at  9  ajn.  each  day. 

Marlon  Clepak,  a  noted  writer  and  orator 
from  Fall  River,  Mass.,  was  among  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  for  the  opening  session. 

The  PNU  was  founded  in  Scranton  by  the 
date  Prime  Bishop  Hodur  In  1908  and  Is  now 
a' nationwide  fraternal  organization. 

On  Tuesday  a  concert  of  the  United  Choirs 
will  be  heard  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Youth  Center 
Building  with  a  dance  to  follow. 
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Congressman  Daniels  Hails  Freedoms 
Foondation  Winner,  George  Toripow, 
of  Kearny,  N  J. 


E3CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   NEW   JKBSET 

IN  THE^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
winners  of  a  special  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Freedoms  Foundation,  of  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  were  taken  as  guests  of  that 
orgEinizatlon  on  a  trip  to  historic  sites 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  this 
Nation. 

Two  members  of  the  student-faculty 
group  were  residents  of  the  14th  Con- 
gres^onal  District  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs. 
Grace  Kelaher,  a  member  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  Kearny,  N.J.,  school  sys- 
tem and  a  very  outstanding  eighth  grade 
student  at  the  Lincoln  School  in  Kearny 
named  George  Torlpow,  who  lives  at  51 
Johnston  Avenue  in  Kearny.  George,  by 
the  way.  Is  a  young  man  who  was  bom 
in  Poland  and  was  selected  as  a  result  of 
both  his  academic  background,  leader- 
ship, and  citizenship.  Clearly,  he  is  an 
example  for  all  young  people  to  emulate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  source  of  re- 
gret that  the  press  of  business  here  in 
the  House  prevented  me  from  being  able 
to  have  lunch  with  this  fine  teacher  and 
this  very  exemplary  young  man.  How- 
ever, my  legislative  assistant,  who  was 
with  them,  reported  to  me  that  they, 
were  recipients  of  every  courtesy  from 
several  Members  of  the  other  body,  not- 
ably the  beloved  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona tMr.  Hatden],  with  whom  Mrs.  Kel- 
aher and  George  had  lunch,  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDTl,  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TarboroughI,  the  senior  l^^nator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  theafenior 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  as 
well  as  the  chaplain  of  the  Senate,  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Frederick  Brown  Har- 
ris. To  all  of  these  fine  men  I-would  like 
to  extend  my  personal  thanks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  F^reedoms  Foundation  de- 
serves the  thanlu  of  this  House  for  this 
very  fine  program  and.  speaUng  for  my 
constituents  involved,  I  can  report  that 
it  was  a  great  success. 


Left  Hare  the  Tnrth 

EZTENSI(>N  OF  REMARKS 
I      or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  complaint 
has  been  filed  in  the  U.S.  District  Court, 
Northern  District  of  Illinois,  Eastern 
Division,  by  Mil.  Sherman  H.  Skolnlck, 
who  seeks  to  compel  Commissioner 
James  B.  Parsims  and  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  to  make  public 
what  has  becoAe  known  as  the  Blakey 
report.  1 

The  complaliit  states  among  other 
things  that  a  i3-page  report  prepared 
by  Mr.  G.  Robert  Blakey,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  the  No  ;re  Dame  School  of^jaw, 
dealing  in  part  with  alleged  corruption 
of  members  of  i  he  Judiciary  in  Chicago, 
m.,  has  been  su]  ipressed  by  Commission- 
er Parsons  an<  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Lav  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  I  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  <  for  far  too  long  have 
there  been  reports  of  corruption  in  the 
Federal  and  SUite  courts  of  Illinois  and 
Oklahoma  to  natne  but  two  specific  areas 
of  the  country.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
truth  be  made  khown,  and  it  is  Incredible 
that  any  allegations  i)f  corruption  or 
tainted  Justice,  |nade  by  any  responsible 
citizen,  should  be  suppressed  and  with- 
held from  the  public. 

However,  Mr. |  Speaker,  for  many  long 
months  have  I  tried  repeatedly  to  obtain 
through  the  Hiuse  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee a  thorougfi  investigation  of  the 
charges  and  i  countercharges  made 
against  each  bther  by  three  Federal 
Judges  In  Oklahoma.  Only  the  commit- 
tee can  explain  why  it  has  failed  to  act 
to  establish  retpect  for  and  Integrity 
in  the  Federal  ^urts  of  Oklahoma  and 
elsewhere.  I 

I  submit  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  together  with  my  re- 
marks, a  verbatim  copy  of  the  complaint 
as  filed  by  Mr.  fikolnick  in  the  n.S.  Dis- 
trict Court,  Northern  District  of  Illinois: 
Sherman   H.   SkcLnick,  Plaimtut,  v.  Com- 
MissioNCR    James    Benton    Paksonb,    and 
THE  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement AND  Administration  or  Jvsncx, 

DEF ANDANTS  . 


>.  ^TC 


(Civil  action  No.  |7C1623,  lUed  Sept.  22.  1967, 
in  the  U.S.  Dlsvlct  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  niliols,  Eastern  Division) 

<^MPLAINTS 

The  plalntltr,  Sherman  H.  Skolnlck,  com- 
plaining of  the  defendants.  Commissioner 
James  Benton  Parsons,  and  the  President's 
Commission  on  Iaw  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration  of  Justice,   alleges  as  follows: 

1.  That  this  Cotart  has  original  jurisdiction 
of  this  action  under  Title  28.  United  States 
Code,  Section  136  [. 

2.  That  plalntir  resides  in  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, and  is  a  citizen  and  taxpayer  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  That  defenoant  Commissioner  James 
Benton  Parsons  resides  within  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois,  and  1b  and  baa  been  a 
Commissioner  of  the  President's  Commlaslon 
on  Law  Enforcentent  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  said  Coi^misslon,  hereinaXter  called 
President's  Comii^lsaion. 

That  the  President's  Commission  was  ea- 
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tabUshed  on  July  2^,  1965,  through  Execu 
tlve  Order  11336 

4.  That  plain tUT  1^  and  ./lias  been  a  party- 
llUgant  In  several  controversies  In  the  state 
and  federal  courts  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
In  minrols. 

6.  That  this  actio^  is  brought  by  plaintiff 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  on  behaU  of  all 
other  litigants  and  citizens  similarly  situated. 

6.  That  according  to  a  published  report  In 
the  September  8.   1967,  Issue  of  Life  Maga- 


zine, page  103,  a 


tional  magazine  of  wide 


circulation,  a  63-pake  report  was  submitted 


to  defendants  by  G. 
Professor,    Notre    Di 
Dame,  Indiana;   sals 
after  referred  to  as| 
That  according 


Qbert  Blakey,  Associate 
Law    School,    Notre 

63-page  report  herein- 
Blakey  report. 

the  September  8,  1967, 
article  In  Life  Migazine,  the  President's 
Commission  suppr^ed  the  Blakey  report 
dealing,  among  other  things,  with  corruption 
of  members  of  the  JIudiciary  in  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. Plaintiff  states  on  information  and  be- 
lief that  defendant  Commissioner  Parsons 
participated  In  suppf-essing  the  Blakey  report 
for  reasons  as  mo^e  fully  hereinafter  set 
forth. 

Conunlssloner  Parsons 

smmission,  owed  a  duty 

other  persons  similarly 


7.  That  defendan 
and  the  President's 
to  this  plaintiff  an 
situated,  as  follows: 

(a)  owed  a  dut; 
tect,  and  to  contin 


not  to  shield  and  pro- 
e  to  shield  and  protect, 
purportedly  corrupt  members  of  the  Judiciary 
In  Chicago,  and  shield  and  protect  other  such 
venal  and  corrupt  office-holders,  by  sup- 
pressing the  Blakejr  report,  or  participating 
in  suppressing  it,  under  color  of  a  public 
agency  and  at  the  i  taxpayers'  expense. 

(b)  owed  a  duty  not  to  suppress,  or  par- 
ticipate or  partlcipalting  In  suppressing  a  re- 
port, and  continulag  so  to  do,  said  report 
gathered,  made,  or]  used,  or  to  be  used,  at 
pubUc  expense. 

(c)  owed  a  duty!  not  to  participate,  and 
continue  to  partlcinate,  under  color  of  legal 
authority  of  a  pupllc  agency.  In  assisting, 
aiding,  and  abetting,  those  members  of  the 
Judiciary  in  Chicago  who  are  depriving,  will 
continue  to  deprive,  jand  have  deprived,  plain- 
tiffs and  others  similarly  situated,  of  equal 
Justice  under  law.    J 

Plaintiffs,  and  others  similarly  situated, 
have  a  right  to  Justice  without  being  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  sameL  through  bribery,  black- 
mail. Influence- pedaling,  deposits  In  banks 
In  which  Judges  4''*  <^bo  directors,  large 
stockholders,  or  oflScers,  or  such  other  cor- 
rupt and  similar  mSans. 

(d)  owed  a  dutyjnot  to  suppress  data  of, 
or  in,  a  public  agenty  and  preventing,  block- 
ing, or  sabotaging  disclosure  of  such  data; 
and  preventing  plaintiff  and  others  similarly 
situated  of  having  the  benefit  and  use  of 
such  data  to  assist  themselves  In  defending 
their  persons,  properties,  and  reputations 
from  damage  or  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
those  purportedly  corrupt  members  of  the 
Judiciary  In  Chicago.  And  owed  a  duty  not 
to  engage  in  blocking,  preventing,  or  sabotag- 
ing disclosure  of  <uch  data,  thereby  pre- 
venting plaintiff  an<l  other  similarly  situated 
to  assist  themselves  in  obtaining  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law  in  the  Chicago  courts  without 
having  to  resort  to  baying  for  Justice. 

That  plaintiff  anq  others  similarly  situated 
have  a  right  to  sudh  data  as  in  the  Blakey 
report  in  order  to  defend  their  persons,  prop- 
erties, and  reputations  against  damage  and 
.destruction  by  thos^  members  of  the  Chicago 
Judiciary  who  are  jcrooked  and  are  linked 
with  organized  crimje. 

8.  That  defendants  Commissioner  Parsons 
who  is  also  a  federal  district  Judge  in  Chi- 
cago and  President's  Commission,  by  partici- 
pating and  continuing  to  participate  in  sup- 
pressing the  Blakey  report,  have  directly  or 
Otherwise,  been  blocking,  suppressing,  or 
withholding,  the  following: 

(a)  That  the  Ch|ef  Judge  of  the  United 
States   District   Coilrt,    Ln    Chicago,    Illinois, 
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William  J.  Campbell 


hoodlum-front  orgalilzatlon  called  the  Albert 


has  been  a  director  of  a 


Parvln  Foundation,  and  that  Albert  Parvln. 
the  founder  of  said  foundation,  baa  a  crimi- 
nal record  In  Chicago,  nUnols.  Further,  that 
Judge  Campbell,  Just  prior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  said  foundation,  ent««d  a  question- 
able damage  verdict  in  a  sidewalk  accident 
case  that  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  one  of 
Albert  Parvin's  relatives.  Bemice  Parvln. 

(b)  That  Federal  Seventh  Circuit  Judge 
P.  Ryan  Duffy,  and  other  federal  Judges  have 
refused  to  Investigate  a  well-doc\imented 
fraud  upon  the  United  States  Court  at  Ap- 
peals for  the  Seventh  Circuit  In  the  case 
of  North  Star  Ice  Equipment  Company  vs. 
Akshun  Manufacturing  Company,  No.  13443 
in  said  Court,  said  case  being  a  patent  in- 
fringement suit. 

That  the  circumstanced  and  events  in- 
volved in,  or  related  to,  said  fraud  upon  the 
court  show  that  there  has  been  a  mallg;n  in- 
fluence uix>n  said  Judges,  and  that  the  Judg- 
ment and  decision  obtained  by  North  Star 
were  obtalnd  by  fraud  upon  the  court  includ- 
ing manipulation  of  court  records  and  a  cer- 
tain controlling  Exhibit  21. 

Further,  that  Seventh  Circuit  Judges  F. 
Ryan  Duffy  and  John  S.  Hastings  coerced  and 
intimidated  Akshun's  attorneys,  Patrick  H. 
Himie.  of  the  law  firm  of  Byron,  Hume, 
Groen  &  Clement,  In  a  secret  conference  in 
said  Judges'  office,  so  that  Akshun's  attorney, 
and  Akshun's  successor,  V  &  S's  attorney,  the 
said  Hume  et  al.,  pursuant  to  said  coercion, 
suddenly  withdrew.  Thereby,  Akshua  and  V  & 
S  were  left  without  counsel  without  notice. 
As  a  consequence,  Akshun  became  financially 
Impaired. 

Moreover,  the  patent  case-law  precedent 
set  in  the  North  Star  case  has  operated  to  the 
damage  of  other  patent  cases  as  follows : 

Related  cases  in  which  the  fraudulently 
obtained  North  Star  decision  becomes  con- 
trolling prior  law: 

Akshun  Mfg.  Co..  Inc.  &  V  J\S  Ice  Machine 
Co.,  Inc.,  vs.  Carvier  Corporation,  No.  67  C 
1065.  U.S.  District  Court,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Akshun  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.  v.  Burge  Ice  Machine 
Co.,  No.  57  C  1866,  In  U.S.  District  Court, 
Chicago,  Illinois; 

Akshun  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  and  V  &  S  Ice 
Machine  Co.,  Inc.  vs.  North  Star  Ice  Equip- 
ment Co.;  James  C.  Wood;  Lyle  Branchflower; 
Allen  L.  Truer;  and  Loren  Hovland;  No.  65 
C  1219,  U.S.  DUtrict  Court,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
U.S.  District  Judge  Parsons  refused  to  investi- 
gate the  fraud  upon  the  court. 

The  North  Star  fraud  upon  the  court  was 
continued  Into  another  federal  circuit  and 
was  used  three  times  to  commit  fraud  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  unrelated  cases  In  which  the  fraudu- 
lently obtained  North  Star  decision  becomes 
controlling  prior  law: 

Taylor-Reed  Corp.  vs.  Mennen  Food  Prod- 
ucts, 324  F.  2d  108  (1963). 

Ernst  Johan  Jens  Hendriksen  and  W.  A. 
Sheaffer  Pen  Co.  vs.  Cory  Corp.,  327  F.  2d 
409  (1964). 

Paper  Mate  Mfg.  Oo!  and  The  Paper  Mate 
Co.  vs.  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Oo.,  No.  3-e24-D 
UjS.  District  Court,  S.D.  Iowa,  Davenport 
Division  (1965). 

In  the  Seventh  Federal  Judicial  Circuit, 
there  have  been  other  frauds  upon  the  court 
in  patent  cases. 

(c)  That  a  certain  attorney,  named  Harry 
Q.  Fins,  in  May,  1966,  in  the  presence  of  three 
state  court  Judges  and  other  persons,  when 
confronted  by  Sherman  H.  Skolnlck,  did  not 
deny  that  he.  Pins,  had  been  a  so-called 
court  "bagman"  and  had  corrupted  and  ob- 
structed the  due  administration  of  justice 
in  more  than  thirteen  lawsuits  including 
three  lawsuits  of  Sherman  H.  Skolnlck. 
Among  the  three  «sld  lawsuits  were  two 
adjudicated  by  Seventh  Clrciilt  Judge  Wlo, 
G.  Knoch. 

That  prior  to  that,  in  1964,  the  said  Fins 
together  with  a  state  court  Judge,  named 
Hallett,  sought  to  silence  Skolnlck,  a  para- 
plegic Invalid,  by  admittedly  without  juris- 
diction seeking  to  falsely  arrest  and  falsely 


detain  Skolnlck  on  a  day  when  the  court 
w«s  closed  for  Primary  Election.  Skolnlck 
brought  a  federal  court  false  arrest-false  de- 
tention damage  suit  against  Fins  and  Hal- 
lett, said  suit  being  assigned  to  Chicago  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  P.  Sam  Perry  who  dis- 
missed the  suit  In  secret,  without  notice  or 
hearing,  and  before  the  defendants  had 
made  their  appeaj«nces  and  before  the  time 
had  expired  for  defendants  to  answer  or 
otherwise  plead.  Skolnlck  was  dei»ived  of 
the  statuory  right  of  appeal  by  Judge  Perry 
participating  In  falsifying  the  record  on 
appeal,  thus  deix-iving  Skolnlck  of  an  appeal 
on  the  true  record. 

Seventh  Circuit  Judges  F.  Ryan  Duffy, 
Elmer  J.  Schnackenberg,  and  Latham  Castle, 
in  1965,  wrote  an  appeal  "Opinion"  of  their 
court  shielding  and  protecting  Harry  G.  Pins 
by  making  statements  in  said  "Opinion"  di- 
rectly opposite  the  record  on  appeal  and  con- 
taining statements  that  were  fictitious  and 
imaginary.  Said  judges  refused  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  falsification  of  the  record  on 
appeal. 

(d)  That  three  of  the  Seventh  Circuit 
Federal  Judges,  In  the  U.S.  Covirt  of  Appeals, 
are  also  or  have  been  officers  or  directors  of 
banks  and  have,  without  disqualifying  them- 
selves, heard  more  than  22  cases  In  which 
banks  .were  parties.  State  Court  judge  Mel 
p.  Abrahamson.  who  was  also  President  of 
the  Naperville  (111.)  National  Bank,  issued  an 
injunction  resulting  in  the  closing  of  a  bank 
in  the  nearby  town  of  Westmont,  Illinois. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  also  a  di- 
rector of  the  Naperville  National  Bank  has 
been  and  is  Seventh  Circuit  Judge  Win  G. 
Knoch. 

That  the  group  benefitting  by  the  closing 
of  the  bank  in  Westmont,  Illlnos,  has  been 
represented  by  the  aforementioned  Harry  G. 
Fins.  That  Judge  Knoch  has  made  several 
questionable  decisions  in  his  court  accruing 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Crest  Finance  Company 
and  their  attorney  Harry  G.  Fins. 

(e)  That  there  have  been  at  least  two  fed- 
eral suits  In  Illinois  Involving  bribery  and 
perjury,  and  the  federal  judges  did  not  In- 
vestigate the  facts  and  afforded  the  aggrieved 
persons  no  remedy.  Llddell  vs.  Smith,  No. 
14778,  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  CirciUt;  and  Sarelas  vs.  Sheehan, 
No.  15046,  in  said  court.  A  third  suit,  involv- 
ing prejury  and  obstruction  of  justice,  is 
Sarelas  vs.  Sheehan,  No.  14234,  in  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit. 

(f)  That  there  has  been  an  apparent  cus- 
tom, practice,  and  usage  in  Illinois  for  cer- 
tain Judges  to  come  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
persons  being  prosecuted  for  obstruction  of 
Justice,  perjury,  and  Jury  tampering.  Seven 
Judges  came  to  testify  for  Echeles  in  U.S.  vs. 
Julius  Echeles,  an  attorney  on  trial  for  pro- 
curing perjury  for  a  client  on  trial  in  a  nar- 
cotics case.  In  a  federal  jury  tampering  case, 
two  federal  district  Judges  In  Chicago,  Judges 
Michael  L.  Igoe  and  J.  Sam  Perry,  came  to 
testify  for  an  attorney  named  Gorman  on 
trial  together  with  two  hoodlums,  resulting 
m  all  three  going  free,  1962. 

(g)  That  there  have  been  numerous  so- 
called  written  "Opinions"  of  the  court  is- 
sued, published,  and  circulated  by  judges, 
virlth  such  "Opinions"  containing  entirely 
fictitioos  and  Imaginary  matters  and  state- 
ments directly  opposite  the  record  In  the 
court.  Among  such  cases  being  Bemhard 
Rosee  vs.  Board  of  Trade  et  al..  No.  63  C 
1348,  with  written  "Opinion"  by  Chicago 
federal  District  Judge  Hubert  L.  Will;  and  the 
written  "Opinion"  of  Judge  Will  In  Skolnlck 
vs.  Edward  V.  Hanrahan,  No.  67  C  205,  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court,  Chicago.  Illinois.  Also,  in 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  Macdonsdd  vs. 
La  Salle  National  Bank,  No.  34258,  11  111.  2d 
122,  with  "Opinion"  by  Judge  Harry  B.  Her- 
shey  who  was  also  a  director  of  a  bank  and 
director  and  vice-president  of  a  savings  and 
loan  association. 

(h)  The  certain  officers  of  the  Chicago  Bar 
Association,  Including  Walter  H.  Moses.  Paul 
B.  Toule,  Charles  E.  Herzog,  John  F.  McBride, 


Morris  L.  Simon,  and  Lester  Aaher,  have 
sought  and  seek  to  protect  and  shield  Judge 
Perry  from  Impeachment  or  other  such  re- 
moval; and  aid,  abet,  shield  and  protect, 
Harry  G.  Fins,  aforementioned. 

(1)  That  the  said  Chicago  Bar  Association 
officers  have  also  sought  and  seek  to  protect 
and  shield,  among  others,  the  following: 

John  C.  Gekas,  who  has  persistently  sought 
to  obtain  fraudulently  and  falsely  begotten 
Judgment  against  Peter  S.  Sarelas  by  per- 
jurious affidavits;  by  a  falsified  and  altered 
deposition  document;  by  the  bribery  of  a 
certain  Thomas  J.  Sheehan  to  issue  and  cir- 
culate a  certain  false  document  many  months 
after  the  disposition  of  a  certain  case,  said 
issuance  being  without  Jurisdiction,  without 
Judicial  proceedings,  and  entirely  without 
authority. 

Spiros  D.  Soter,  professedly  a  doctor,  who 
was  arrested  July  12,  1965.  after  he  allegedly  \ 

sold  a  police  Informant  what  detectives  said  1 

was  a  quantity  of  narcotics.  Soter  was  ar-  ^ 

rested  after  police  said  they  had  Informa- 
tion that  drug  addicts  from  throughout  the 
city  were  visiting  his  15th  floor  offices  at  55 
West  Washington  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Soter  is  one  of  Gekas'  collaborators,  and  was 
a  party-litigant  in  a  certain  lawsuit  tat  whose 
benefit  the  aforementioned  Harry  G.  Pins 
corrupted  and  obstructed  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

George  W.  Alexander,  a  collaborator  of 
Gekas,  and  who  participated  In  the  bribery 
of  Sheehan  aforementioned. 

That  Circuit  Covirt  of  Cook  Coimty  Judge 
Louis  Klzas  is  involved  with  Gekas  and  some 
of  Gekas'  collaborators;  and  said  Judge,  for 
the  benefit  of  Gekas  and  collaborators,  al- 
lowed, permitted,  and  condoned  a  fraud  upon 
his  court  m  case  No.  64  CH  2834^^ Involved  In 
said  fraud  being  also  United  Pacific  Insur- 
ance Company  and  First  Mutiial  Savings 
Association  of  Chicago. 

(J)  That  while  a  certain  case  was  pending 
before  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County  Judge 
Daniel  A.  Covelll,  an  attorney  -for  one  of  the 
parties  in  the  case  sent  or  delivered  to  Judge 
Covelll  a  secret  three-page  letter  containing 
statements  designed  to  poison  the  Judge's 
mind  against  the  opposite  party  in  the  case. 
Judge  Covelll  allowed,  permitted,  and  con- 
doned the  action  of  said  attorney. 

On  the  back  of  page  two  of  said  letter  was 
a  greenish  spot  appearing  to  have  been 
caused  by  rubbing  against  VS.  currency,  the 
ink  of  which  never  dries  completely.  There- 
kfter,  by  coincidence,  the  letter  feU  into  the 
mads  of  a  person  who  toOk  the  letter  to 
dozens  of  document  experts,  heads  of  chemi- 
cal analysis  laboratories,  and  Ink  experts. 
Almost  every  one  of  them,  upon  examining 
the  letter  and  noticing  the  judicial  officer 
involved,  and  the  spot  on  back  of  page  two, 
flatly  refused  to  ever  testify  voluntarily  as  to 
their  flndidgs  and  that  they  would  deny  ever 
seeing  and  examining  said  letter.  One  promi- 
nent document  expert  called  late  at  night  the 
person  who  had  left  the  letter  with  him  to  be 
examined,  and  said  the  letter  must  be  picked 
up  and  removed  from « the  expert's  office 
forthwith;  that  he  feared  a  terrible  scandal 
or  commotion,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  In- 
volved; and  that  he  would  deny  ever  knowing 
about  or  seeing  the  said  three-page  letter. 

(k)  That  Milton  W.  Lewis  and  LeRoy 
Sohn,  owners  of  Mllroy  Realty  Company, 
Markham,  Illinois,  together  with  their  sales- 
man, Jerry  Pace,  were  on  trial  In  the  federal 
district  court  In  Chicago.  They  were  charged 
with  conspiring  to  falsify  assets  and  debts 
of  certain  buyers  of  property  and  submitting 
false  credit  Information  to  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

Two  Judges  came  to  testify  for  the  benefit 
of  Sohn — Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County 
Judge  John  J.  Lupe  and  Ilinois  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Thomas  E.  Kluczynskl,  who  is 
also  a  director  of  the  Archer  National  Bank  in 
Chicago.  Sohn  has  also  been  a  receiver  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County  and  baa  done 
most  of  his  work  for  Judge  Daniel  A.  CoveUl. 
9.  That  defendants  Commissioner  Parsons 
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ftnd  the  President's  Commission,  have  sought 
to  suppress,  and  continue  to  suppress,  the 
hereinbefore  mentioned  matters,  and  numer- 
ous similar  matters  Involving  corrupt  court 
situations,  as  well  as  suppressing,  and  con-  . 
tlnulng  to  suppress  the  Blakey  report,  in 
order  to  shield  and  protect  certain  judicial 
colleagues  of  defendant  Commissioner  Par- 
sons and  certain  other  ofttce-holders  In  Chi- 
cago. 

That  among  those  judicial  colleagues  of 
defendant  Commissioner  Parsons  are  those 
members  of  the  Chlcago,4udh!lary  and  other 
Chicago  ofBce-holder^^ho  are  crooked  and 
linked  to  organized  6rlme. 

10.  That  plaintiff  offers,  in  support  of  the 
aforementioned  matters,  to  submit  evidence 
and  testimony,  and  subpoena  witnesses. 

11.  Plaintiff  states  that  nothing  so  dimin- 
ishes democracy  as  secrecy.  That  to  remedy 
the  foregoing  situation.  ai)d  for  the  fore- 
going reasons,  plaintiff,  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  on  behalf  of  all  othn  persons  sim- 
ilarly situated,  asks  this  Court  to  enter  an 
Order  in  the  nature  of  mandamus,  compell- 
ing the  defendants  Conunlslsoner  James  Ben- 
ton Parsons  and  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  to  release  to  the  plaintiff  or  his  agent, 
the  said  Blakey  report  or  a  copy  thereof,  or 
to  compel  the  defendants  to  give  plaintiff 
or  bla  agent  access  to  the  said  Blakey  reptort, 
or  to  compel  the  defendants  to  make  dis- 
closure of  the  said  Blakey  report  to  plaintiff 
or  bis  agent.  And  that  plaintiff  have  such 
other  and  further  relief  as  may  be  Just  and 
meet.    - 

Sbxkman  H.  Skolnick,  Plaintiff. 


Retails  of  Qacttioiuiaire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  n.0Kn>A 
iN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTAITVES 

Friday.  Septemhet'  29,  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  note  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  residents  of  my  district  In 
responding  to  my  annual  questionnaire. 
This  year  over  35,000  replies  were  re- 
ceived. I  want  to  thank  all  those  who 
have  participated  In  their  Government 
this  way,  and  to  report  here  the  results 
of  the  questionnaire  for  the  first  session 
of  the  00th  Congress: 

Pn  percent) 


Yas 


No 


No 
snswer 


73.4        3.6 


1.  Do  you  support  U.S.  military 

•ctivity  in  Viotnamr 74.7       21.9         3.4 

2.  WouM  you  fivor  prohibilinf 

wiretapping  and  bugginc  in 

all  cases  except  national 

security? S7.4       39.2         3.4 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  current  war 

on  poverty? 23.0 

4.  Should  the  United  States  in- 

crease trade  witli  Communist 

countries? 23.6       71.6         4.8 

5.  Do  you  support  foreign  aid? 28.2       61.6       10.2 

6.  Would  you  support  a  program 

to  improve  health,  education, 

and  housing  for  migrani 

farmworkers? 74.0       21.4         4.6^ 

7.  Are  you  in  favor  of  increasing 

social  security  taxes  to  pro- 
vide increased  social  security 
benefits? 54.5       42.5         3.0 

I.  Do  you  favor  "open  housing" 

iMislation? ItO 

S.  Would  you  favor  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  prohibit  Fed- 
eral control  of  school  curricu- 
hia*  MidtMclier  qualifica- 
lions? 73.9       24.4         L7 


73.0        9.0 
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EXTENSl4>N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BDWARD  HUBERT 

Ot   I/3T7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSd  OP  BKPRKSENTATIVES 
Thursday,  peptemher  28,  1967 


been  completed— lafct  spring— the  MlllUry 
Airlift  Command  ai>d  regular  contract  car- 
riers were  again  abie  to  handle  the  airlift 
lOfUl  without  special  Guard  flights.  National 
Guard  airlift  squadrons  have  returned  to 
their  role  of  providing  forces  in  reserve  to 
meet  other  contingencies.  However,  in  Its 
readiness  training  flights  the  Guard  con- 
tinues to  provide  airlift,  as  a  by-product, 
to  Southeast  Asia  >nd  elsewhere.  This  by- 
product, if  it  were  Reimbursable,  would  copt 
the   MUltary   Airllftj  Conunand   about   %I5.5 


Mr.  irfBERTJ  Mr.  speaker,  at  a  time    -^^^o^^^^^J^  '^St  deal  of  publicity 
when  the  National  Guard  has  received    j^^^  j^g^  focused  ion  Guard  airlift  units. 


Ing  fully  In  Air 
success  is  the 
of  the  Air  Gua 
ground:    but   ce 


unjust  criticism  by  the  news  media  and 
certain  individuals,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Honorable  Norman  S.  Paul,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force. 

His    address    on    the    Air    National 
Guard's   role    ^d    accomplishments   to 
the  89th  Generlil  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard 
States  gives  c: 

capability  and}  importance  of  the  Air 
National  Guar< 
I  present  his] remarks  here: 

The  PuTrRE  or  a  Proud  Past 

Twenty  years  ago  today  the  first  Secretary 

of  the  Air  Force  look  his  oath  of  office.  We've 

come  a  long  wasi  in  two  decades.  And  shar- 

irce  progress  and  mission 

National  Guard.  The  roots 

rd   are   set  in  much   older 

talnly    as    long    as    there's 

been   a  separate!  Air  Force   we've   depended 

upon  a  strong  G^iard. 

The  Air  Guar^  has  a  proud  past.  You — 
the  Guardsmen  irho  have  carried  that  proud 
past  into  the  ptesent — have  every  prospect 
for  a  bright  fu  jure. 

I  want  to  talk  about  that  future,  but  first 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  are  doing 
today  for  the  AH  Force  and,  more  important, 
for  the  United  St  ites. 

The  present  ri»le  of  the  Guard  is  Just  as 
Important  to  thi  security  of  the  country  as 
when  Guard  un  ts  mobilized  in  the  Korean 
War  and  the  1161  Berlin  Crisis.  Make  no 
mistake  about  tl  lat.  The  Air  National  Guard, 
along  with  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  consti- 
tutes a  strategic  reserve  which  increases  the 
President's  freei  lorn  to  direct  U.S.  foreign 
poMcy.  Without  luch  a  reserve,  the  abiUty  of 
the  U.S.  to  meet  any  additional  crisis  would 
b^  greatly  restricted.  And  our  freedom  to 
conduct  combat  operations  in  Vietnam  would 
by  now  be  correspondingly  curtailed.  We 
would  be  curtailed  simply  by  the  knowledge 
that,  without  b  combat-ready  reserve,  a 
fast-developing  i  lommltment  elsewhere  could 
strain  our  resoui  ces. 

You  are  that  reserve.  At  this  moment  in 
history,  wtlh  n  uch  of  our  active  force  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  fact  that  you  are  com- 
bat-ready provUes  a  strong  deterrent.  Our 
operational  testing  of  G\iard  units  shows  you 
to  be  ready.  Thf t  testing  is  as  stringent  for 
Guard  as  for  regular  units.  C-1  is  C-1,  in  a 
Guard  "Beef  Bioth"  fighter  squadron  or  in 
one  of  the  Tac  ;lcal  Air  Command's  fighter 
squadrons. 

Of  course,  th  t  Air  National  Guard  Is  also 
making  direct  contrlbutlonT' to  the  active 
force.  During  \  he  peak  of  the  buildup  in 
Vietnam,  the  U  llltary  Airlift  Command  and 
its  commercial  contract  carriers  were  satu- 
rated wtlhprijnty  cargo.  The  Air  Force 
asked  the  Air  I  atlonal  Guard  to  help  out — 
and  help  they  did.  From  December  1965 
through  this  3\  ne  the  Guard  flew  about  76 
special  flights  per  month  to  Southeast  Asia. 
These  were  In  Addition  to  110-120  monthly 
training  flights  outside  the  United  States, 
which  also  mo^ed  a  large  amount  of  cargo. 
In  all,  from  December  1965  through  June 
1967,  the  Air  Ifetlonal  Guard  carried  26,000 
tons  of  cargo  and  24,000  passengers  in  sup- 
port of  Southeast  Asia. 

Once  the  prU  lary  buildup  In  Vietnam  had 


However,  other  Air  Guard  outfits  also  have 
done  a  superb  job,  knd  we  in  the  Air  Force 
certainly  recognize  |  it.  Guard  fighter  inter- 
ceptors fly  a  large  pjortlon  of  our  air  defense 
missions;  they  sta^  24  hour-a-day  runway 
alert.  Tactical  reconnaissance  and  tactical 
fighters  assigned  to  the  Air  National  Guard 
have  permitted  U.S.  ground  forces  to  conduct 
realistic  Joint  training  exercises  far  separated 
iOCiation  of  the  United'  from  Vietnam.  Air  Commando,  air  refueling, 
ar-CUt   evidence   of    the     and  aeromedlcal  evacuation  units  add  to  the 

overall  versatility  of  the  Guard. 

These  operational  outfits  are  good.  Many 
of  them  compare  favorably  with  regular  Air 
Force  units.  Their  oeople  possess  great  talent 
and  experience.        { 

A  few  in  the  active  force  may  wince  when 
a  Guard  outfit  shoots  high  score  at  William 
Tell,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  worldwide  fighter 
Interceptor  weapon*  meet.  The  146th  Fighter 
Interceptor  Squadron,  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Air  National  Guard,  did  just  that  In  1963.  A 
few  others  may  bljiish  when  a  X3uard  C-97 
unit,  without  beln|  activated,  surges  from  a 
programmed  utilization  rate  of  1.5  hours  per 
aircraft  per  day  to  ^  hours  and  then  to  more 
than  6  hours.  T^e  164th  Military  Airlift 
Group  of  the  Tennessee  Air  National  Guard 
did  just  that  in  M^y  of  last  year  as  part  of  a 
Guard  test. 

This  August,  six  P-lOOs  from  Colorado's 
140th  Tactical  Plgnter  Group,  a  "Beef  Broth" 
outfit,  provided  tie  1st  Armored  Division 
with  day  and  nignt  close  air  support.  They 
were  scheduled  foB  72  sorties  and  they  suc- 
cessfully accompli^ed  72.  You  Just  cant  do 
any  better  than  teat. 

These  successes  may  indeed  cause  some 
wincing  and  blushing  in  certain  circles.  Like 
most  Air  Force  neople,  however,  I'm  Just 
very  thankful  to  hfeve  that  sort  of  cai>ablllty 
immediately  available  when  it's  needed. 

And  Guard  supfport  units  continue  daily 
to  provide  valuable  service.  Last  winter  when 
the  Air  Force  needed  help  in  dismantling 
communications 
located  in  Fram 
Four  hundred  me; 
Electronics  and 
Agency  voluntee; 
this  meant  givlni 
Ues;  for  some  It  mi 
almost  three  mo: 
portant  and  it  got 
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d  electronic  equipment 
the  Guard  volunteered, 
from  the  Guard's  Ground 
gineerlng  Installations 
to  do  the  job.  For  many 
up  Christmas  with  faml- 
being  away  from  home 
s.  But  the  Job  was  im- 
one. 
Both  in  tactical  and  support  units  the 
outstanding  Job  done  bj.  the  enlisted  men  of 
the  Guard  gets  ti>o  llttTe  attention.  These 
skilled  airmen  arf  the  muscle  and  bone  of 
the  Guard.  They  get  little  pay  for  long  hours 
and  long  communng  distances.  Their  moti- 
vation Is  certainly]  not  wealth;  I'm  convinced 
It's  duty  to  their",  community  and  country. 
Since  none  are  here  today,  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  you  would  convey  my  recognition 
of  the  role  they  pl^y — and  my  special  thanks. 
I  now  want  tol  offer  some  views  on  the 
future  of  the  Air  National  Guard.  Let  me  be 
explicit  about  myjmaln  point.  It  Is  this.  The 
Air  Guard  has  a  bright  future,  but  it  must 
be  willing  to  maks  some  substitutions  in  its 
missions.  We  will  [not  be  able  indefinitely  to 
add  on  missions;  |n  some  cases  we'll  have  to 
substitute  or  weVe  likely  to  lose  a  lot  of 
highly  skilled,  highly  motivated  Guardsmen. 
Inevitably  somebody's  ox — or  oxen — will  get 
gored.  But  if  the  Ipng-range  planning  is  done 
right  and  uiUt  discipline  remains  high,  the 
wounds  will  be  st  perficlal  at  worst. 


I  know  a  lot  of  you  are  every  bit  as  aware 
of  this  need  b«  I  am.  The  Guard  has  done  a 
good  job  of  exazninlikg  Ita  own  prospects  for 
the  future.  And  same  of  the  studies  done  by 
the  National  Guard  Association  have  been 
highly  beneficial.  I  appreciate  them,  because 
they  have  caused  the  regular  Air  Force  to 
reexamine  the  worth  of  Air  Reserve  Forces. 

One  of  our  nioet  encouraging  results  Is  the 
RAND  Air  Reserve  Forces  Study.  A  year  ago 
the  Air  Staff  asked  the  RAND  Corporation 
to  look  at  possible  future  roles  and  missions 
of  the  Air  Reserve  Forcea — both  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  and  th^  Air  Force  Reserve.  The 
time  period  of  Interest  was  196&-1976,  but 
the  primary  emphasis  feU  on  the  mid-70s. 

One  of  the  beet  features  of  the  RAND 
study,  I  think.  Is  its  objectivity.  It  avoids 
the  problem  of  quick  fixes  and  current  po- 
litical attitudes  by  vaulting  into  the  mld- 
70s.  Quite  rlghtiy,  RAND  doesn't  tell  us  how 
to  get  to  1968  or  1969.  That  we  have  no  busi- 
ness delegating.  But  RAND  tells  us  a  good 
deal  about  the  sort  of  things  we  might  find 
in  1976 — If  we  are  sensible  (and  lucky)  In 
1968  and  1969. 

This  RAND  study,  which  you  wiU  look  at 
In  more  detail.  Is  more  of  a  concept  paper 
and  collection  of  useful  data  than  a  recom- 
mendation for  inunediate  program  changes. 
The  Air  Staff  Is  currently  reviewing  its  Im- 
plications. I  doubt  If  It  wlU  lead  directly 
to  force  structure  change  in  1968,  but  its 
long-term  Influence  may  be  considerable. 

RAND  points  out  that  we  must  look  at  al- 
ternative force  mixes  of  regulars  and  re- 
serves. In  one  sense  all  units  are  competitive. 
Squadrons  in  the  same  wing — regular  or  re- 
serve— compete  with  each  other,  and  the  wing 
is  the  better  for  it.  In  this  sense  I  see  noth- 
ing wrong  with  comp>arable  Guard  and  reg- 
ular units  being  competitive.  But  essentially 
the  Air  Reserve  Forces  and  the  regular  force 
ought  to  be  and  are  complementary.  In  plan- 
ning the  future  of  each,  we  should  estimate 
as  best  we  can  the  overall  job  to  be  done — 
the  contlngencleb  to  be  met.  Then,  In  doing 
the  whole  job,  we  should  ask  If  there  are 
tasks  which  can  be  done  as  efficiently  by 
reserves  as  by  regulars. 

As  you  have  perhaps  surmised,  the  most 
effective  mix  depends  on  your  assumptions 
about  the  contingencies  we'U  face.  For  ex- 
ample, those  assiunptions  determine  the 
speed  with  which  a  given  force  must  close 
with  an  enemy.  Generally,  reserve  forces, 
with  their  lower  peacetime  operating  costs, 
tend  to  become  more  attractive  as  permissi- 
ble response  times  Increase.  For  extremely 
rapid  response — and  for  frequent  use — reg- 
ular forces  tend  to  be  better  choices. 

I  suspect  the  next  few  years  will  see  a  great 
deal  of  analysis  of  force  mixes  designed  to 
meet  a  range  of  assumptions  about  contin- 
gencies. 

The  results  are  likely  to  lead  to  some  ex- 
perimentation within  Guard  units.  This,  I 
submit,  la  preferable  to  the  loss  of  skilled 
Guard  personnel  by  defatilt.  I  am  well  a^are, 
for  example,  that  the  associate  unit  con- 
cept— under  which  a  reserve  unit  works  with 
a  regular  unit — would  not  get  rave  reviews 
from  each  of  you  In  this  room.  In  fact,  be- 
fore coming  over  here,  someone  on  my  staff 
told  me  to  not  even  mention  It.  I  don't  go 
along  with  such  an  ostrich  technique.  The 
concept  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  we  won't 
really  know  IX  we  dont  discuss  It  and  try  It. 
I  mention  this  concept  not  because  I  have 
a  vested  interest  In  it — I  dont — but  because 
it's  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  the  regular  and 
reserve  forces  must  thrash  out.  We  must  con- 
sider such  programs  if  we're  to  keep  our  re- 
serve talent  in  locations  where  it's  not  feas- 
ible to  maintain  separate  reserve  airframes. 
This  is  where  the  ox  I  mentioned  before 
gets  gored.  The  question  immediately  arises. 
"Why  not  the  such  and  such*  wing  instead 
of  ours?"  Or,  "If  we  let  them  try  this  scheme 
out  in  Podunk  Isn't  It  just  a  matter  of  time 
before  we  get  the  same  thliLg  shoved  down 
our  throats  here?"  Not  necessarUy. 


We've  all  heard  a  loi  about  the  sucoeaea 
which  Israeli  reservists  had  both  In  1966  and 
last  June.  I  know  the  differences  between 
their  situation  and  ours  are  great.  But  I  aak 
you,  in  considering  the  associate  unit  con- 
cept, if  the  similarities  aren't  great,  too.  The 
Israeli  reservists  went  to  regular  units;  otan- 
ning  was  completely  Integrated;  regular  and 
reservist  shared  the  same  equipment.  Per- 
haps, at  some  of  our  bases  and  for  some 
of  our  missions  a  similar  procedure  would  be 
practical. 

In  short,  I  suspect  that  well  gain  from 
trying,  at  least  for  the  short  term  future, 
a  greater  variety  In  Guard  missions.  Mis- 
sion priorities  wlU  shift  considerably,  but 
the  need  to  retain  Guard  skills  will  remain 
high. 

A  willingness  to  take  on  an  unprecedented 
variety  of  missions  will  test  and  determine 
the  future  of  the  Air  National  Guard.  To 
substitute  the  new  and  untried  for  the  fa-  ■ 
miliar  but  obsolescent  wUl  demand  courage, 
technical  skill.  Individual  and  unit  disci- 
pline, and  superior  planning.  In  my  asso- 
ciation with  you,  I  have  found  these  to  be 
qualities  In  which  the  Air  National  Guard 
abounds. 


Jerome  J.  Keating  Speaks  Oat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  by  Jerome  J.  Keating,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Let- 
ter Carriers,  which  appeared  in  the 
Postal  Record  of  October  1967.  Among 
other  things,  the  editorial  points  out  the 
cruel  and  unfair  treatment  given  the 
postal  workers  by  many  segments  of  the 
Nation's  press: 

A  Long  Road 

In  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  we  are 
Just  closing  out  a  long,  tortuous  pay  cam- 
paign. Hearings  started  in  AprU;  the  cam- 
paign to  secure  Level  6  for  letter  carriers 
began  a  year  ago,  and  has  been  continuous 
and  constant.  The  Committee  started  its 
hearings  In  AprU  and  reported  out  a  bill  in 
the  latter  part  of  September.  The  bill  still 
has  jto  pass  the  House  of  Representatives, 
hearings  must  be  held  in  the  Senate  and 
action  must  be  taken  on  the  Senate  floor 
before  it  goes  to  the  President. 

The  bitterness  of  the  campaign  came  about 
becatise  of  resistance  to  the  coupling  of  the 
pay  Increases  with  the  postage  rate  increases. 
Many  newspapers  have  carried  on  a  con- 
tinuous campaign — not  particularly  against 
the  rate  Increases — but  against  the  pay  bill. 
The  real  objective  of  the  press  Is  to  defeat 
second-class  mail  increases,  or  at  least  limit 
them.  There  have  been  many  scuwllous 
articles  attacking  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  attacking  the  postal  organiza- 
tions. The  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  and  the  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  criticism. 
There  have  been  attempts  made  to  get  the 
unions  at  each  others'  throats. 

The  Administration  has  campaigned  vigor- 
ously for  the  rate  increases  and  against  an 
adequate  pay  increase.  They  have  pushed  for 
the  bill  exactly  as  recommended  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  After  many  amendments 
were  accepted  or  rejected,  the  Udall  bill, 
which  is  a  compromise  between  the  Presi- 
dent's program  and  that  sought  by  the  NALC 
and  other  postal  employees,  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee.  While  it  is  true 


that  thla  does  put  the  letter  carriers  In 
Level  S,  It  la  an  ersatz  Level  5  providing 
somewhat  lees  salary  than  is  presentiy  pro- 
vided for  in  Level  6.  The  need  for  a  true 
Level  6  for  letter  carriers  has  not  been  met. 
If  we  are  to  operate  under  a  Comparability 
Act  such  as  the  one  passed  m  1962,  It  is 
necessary  that  the  true  worth  of  the  work 
of  the  letter  carrier  be  considered  and  a  solid 
pay  base  be  established.  ^ 

A    TOtrCB    campaigk 

The  current  pay  campaign  has  been  a  most 
dlfflciUt  one.  The  newspaper  opposition  ,has 
been  extremely  -severe.  Stirred  undoubtedly 
by  the  proposed  Increase  In  second-class 
rates,  newspapers  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
have  been  bitter  about  the  proper  pay  ad- 
jxistments  for  postal  employees. 

For  many  years  now  the  Washington  press 
with  one  exception  has  opposed  postal  em- 
ployee Increases  vigorously.  That  Is  their 
right  and  privUege,  of  course,  but  we  do  be- 
lieve that  they  should  stick  to  the  facts  in 
the  matter. 

The  Washington  Post  In  an  editorial  on 
September  21,  made  the  following  comment: 
".  .  .  Since  then  the  postal  workers'  lobby 
has  waged  a  furious  battle  to  divert  the  in- 
creased revenue  Into  their  own  pockets.  How 
well  they  have  succeeded  Is  indicated  by  the 
estimate  that  all  but  $32  million  of  the  $885 
million  rate  increase  will  be  needed  to  cover 
the  prc^Msed  6  per  cent  postal  salary  in- 
crease." 

Actually,  the  amount  estimated  that  will 
be  raised  by  the  postage  rate  Increase  Is  M84 
mllUon.  The  cost  of  the  postal  pay  bill  is 
NOT  over  $800  milUon — ^It  Is  $332.4  mlUlon. 
The  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  pay  blU  Is 
chargeable  to  the  Federal  employees.  We  see 
no  particular  reason  why  the  postage  rate 
bUl  should  be  expected  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  employees  In  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense, Commerce.  Labor  and  other  Depart- 
ments and  agencies  pi  Government. 

Count  No.  2  against  the  biU,  according  to 
the  Post  Is  that  the  salary  Increase  Is  written 
Into  the  rate  bill  in  the  hope  of  thwarting 
a  Presidential  veto.  This  Is  not  the  first  time 
that  rates  and  salaries  have  been  tied  to- 
gether in  one  blU.  On  a  previous  occasion. 
Congress  tied  rate  increases,  salary  increases 
and  retirement  annuity  Improvements  In  a 
single  bill. 

The  third  mark  against  the  bUl,  according 
to  the  Post,  Is  that  it  singles  out  postal  work- 
ers for  special  favoritism.  This  charge  has 
been  made  In  the  past  but,  actually,  a  study 
of  the  pay  scales  does  not  Indicate  that  there 
is  any  truth  in  It.  The  average  and  median 
pay  of  aU  employees  under  the  Classlflcatidfa 
Act  Is  GS-7.  The  average  and  median  pay  o> 
all  employees  under  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  is  Level  4.  The  Post  Office  Field 
Service  has  "Key  Positions"  where  pay  Is  set 
by  Congress  and  cannot  be  changed  admin- 
istratively. Under  the  Classification  Act,  re- 
classification can  take  place  at  any  time  and, 
as  a  result,  the  Classification  Schedule  has 
far  more  people  In  the  higher  grades.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  all  of  those  under  the  Postal 
Pay  Act  are  In  Level  5  or  below;  90  per  cent 
of  those  under  the  Classification  Act  are  in 
GS-13  or  below.  1|'. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  observe  that  the  people 
who  work  In  the  Post  Offlce  Department  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  are  under  th^  Classifica- 
tion Act — their  average  and  median  pay  is 
inGS-9. 

The  terrific  opposition  to  our  pay  raise 
this  year  undoubtedly  came  about  beoause 
of  the  opposition  by  the  press  and  othefs  to 
the  postage  rate  increases.  We  have  not  or 
did  not  take  a  position  on  postal  rates.  Tra- 
ditionally we  never  have.  According  to  the 
Cost  Ascertainment  figures  of  the  Post  Offlce 
Department,  second-class  mall  pays  only  '21 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  handling.  Obviously 
the  newspapers,  in  labeling  the  postal  em- 
ployee organizations  "selfish"  are  actually 
primarily  concerned  with  their  own  selfish 
interests. 
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The  Ull  as  reported  out  by  the  Honue 

Ckmunlttee  on  Poet  Offllce  and  CMl  Service 
does  not  meet  tbe  needs  c<  the  letter  carriers 
and  tboee  In  the  lower  pay  levels.  Natiirally 
those  employees  In  tbe  bigher  levels  will  get 
larger  Increases;  for  example,  tbe  Increase 
granted  under  this  bill  to  tboee  currently  in 
Level  19.  step  7,  will  be  $2,885.  The  Increase 
Itself  Is  over  50  per  cent  of  the  yearly  salary 
the  employee  In  Level  4  step  1  Is  currently 
receiving.  Obviously,  we  expect  larger  In- 
creases for  those  getting  higher  salaries; 
however,  the  major  problem  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  Is  to  secure  a  decent  bsise  salary 
that  will  attract  competent  people  to  the 
poetal  service.  The  greatest  problem  in  the 
postal  service  today  Is  securing  competent 
personnel  in  tbe  lower  pay  groups.  The  eleva- 
tion of  those  In  Level  4  to  Level  5  was  a  sound 
personnel  reoonunendatlon.  The  TJdall  bill 
that  was  reported  out  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee does  elevate  those  In  Level  4  to  a  desig- 
nation of  Level  5,  but  It  Is  a  syhthetlc  eleva- 
tion. Level  4  Itself  was  a  syiithetlc  creation — 
It  was  a  compromise  level^reated'  when  the 
Postal  Classlflcatlon  Act  was  passed  in  1955. 
Under  the  Udall  bill,  every  level  in  the 
entire  Postal  Field  Service  will  be  raised  by 
one,  which  means  that  the  relative  position 
of  all  the  levels  remains  exactly  the  same. 
The  point  of  linkage  between  the  Postal  Field 
Services  SchedxUe  and  the  Classification 
Schedule  will  remain  exactly  the  same.  None 
of  the  problems  that  we  have  vrith  compara- 
bility are  solved  in  the  slightest  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Udall  bill.  Our  big  problem  is 
advancement  to  a  level  that  will  give  proper 
consideration  to  the  level  of  responsibility, 
the  difficulty  of  the  Job,  and  the  intelligence 
that  la  required  to  perform  It  pr<^>erly.  Even 
with  the  passage  of  the  Udall  bill,  we  will  stUl 
need  advancement  to  a  higher  level.  If  the 
TMall  bill  does  become  law.  the  campaign 
then  will  be  advancement  to  Level  6, 
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Mr.  MUIiTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  urging  legislation  to 
control  the  sale  and  distribution  of  flxe- 
arms,  particularly  through  the  malls.  In 
the  90th  Congress  my  bill  Is  H.R  5463, 
which  Is  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  following  editorial  concerning  this 
vital  matter  was  broadcast  over  station 
WABC  In  New  York  on  September  3,  4. 
and  5. 1967: 

Local  Gun  Laws  Won't  Work  Unless  Con- 
ORzss  Passes  Federal   Controls.  Too 

In  New  York  the  law  says  pistol  owners 
must  be  licensed.  With  riots  and  snipers  in 
mind,  the  City  Council  Is  thinking  about  ex- 
tending the  law  to  cover  rifles  and  shotguns 
as  well.  New  Jersey  already  has  a  similar 
law — the  toughest  in  the  country — and  since 
it  went  into  effect  about  750  permits  have 
been  denied — to  criminals,  drug  addicts, 
mental  cases  and  so  on.  In  many  ways  New 
Jersey  has  a  model  firearms  law,  but  listen  to 
what  Governor  Hughes  says  about  it: 

" Weive  got  to  have  a  national  gun 

control  law.  We  should  have  bad  it  four 
year?  ago  ...  A  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  or  any 
narcotics  addict  or  mentally  imbalanced 
Juvenile  who  wants  to  kill  his  mother  and 
father — any  one  of  these  people  can  simply 
send  an  application  and  buy  a  gtm  throu0i 
the  maiU." 
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Mr.  BRAY.  \  r.  Speaker,  my  colleague 
from  Indiana,  Congressman  Richard  L. 
RouDEBusH,  in  his  capacity  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  oas  objected  to  Federal 
grants  being  awarded  persons  making 
overseas  trips  and  using  the  occasion  to 
denounce  the  United  States. 

A  siimmary  ^f  one  such  incident  was 
reported  on  September  24,  1967,  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  article  follows: 
TAX-PAm  UNrr  it  Jam  on  "Peacenik"  Aid 
(ByJWllUamKling) 

Washxngton,  September  23. — The  taxpay- 
er-financed National  Science  Foundation  is 
using  some  extr»-f ancy  footwork  over  a  pro- 
posed $247,900  federal  research  grant  for  a 
California  profesor  closely  allied  with  next 
month's  "peacenik"  march  on  the  Pentagon. 

Planned  for  Oct.  21,  the  march  by  the 
commimist-linkfld  MobUlsatlon  Committee 
to  End  the  Wav  in  Viet  Nam  Is  aimed  at 
disrupting  operations  of  the  defense  depart- 
ment. I 

But  tbe  marclil  Is  only  part  of  tbe  dilemma 
In  which  N.SJF.,j3e6et  with  internal  leaks  of 
information  to  Qongress  and  the  press,  finds 
Itself  after  two '  years  of  underwriting  the 
professor's  researi;h. 

TEACHES  AT   BERKELET 

The  professori  is  Stephen  Smale,  37,  a 
mathematics  professor  and  researcher  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Be  is 
regarded  as  one  Df  the  world's  foremost  au- 
thorities on  topology,  the  study  of  properties 
that  remain  constant  when  geometric  forms, 
regardless  of  size  or  shape,  are  bent,  stretched, 
or  otherwise  transformed. 

But  Smale  alto  Is  a  former  member  (^ 
communist- front  youth  organizations;  a 
onetime  faculty  adviser  for  a  pro-Castro 
group;  a  sponsor,  along  with  identified 
Communists,  of  leftwing  "peace"  organiza- 
tions. Including  the  one  that  wiU  march  on 
the  Pentagon;  abd  a  prime  mover  for  antl- 
Vlet  Nam  war  ^^monstrations. 

The  two-year  Krant  to  be  administered  by 
Smale,  would  support  continued  research  on 
global  geometries  by  a  Berkeley  team. 

SIMMERS  SINCE  JUNE 

Controversy  orer  the  proposed  grant  has 
simmered  slncef  June  when  It  first  was 
brought  to  public  attention  by  Rep.  Richard 
L.  Roudebush  [It.,  Ind.],  who  tried  to  block 
the  original  $91,(00  grant  to  Smale  two  years 
ago  because  of  jthe  professor's  actlvltiee  as 
faculty  adviser  lio  a  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  com- 
mittee on  the  Berkeley  campus. 

Last  week  tl^e  controversy  boiled  over, 
bringing  to  thej  surface  some  of  the  steps 
N.SJ".  is  taking  to  gruard  against  possible 
charges  that  Siaale's  academic  freedom  and 
his  right  to  fteely  express  opposition  to 
United  States  ooUcy  in  Viet  Nam  war  are 
being  trampledr] 

On  Sepir.  14,  Reuters,  the  British  news 
service,  carried  aj  dispatch  from  California  re- 
porting that  Ni.P.  had  rejected  the  grant. 
Science  magazltte  published  an  article  the 
next  day  containing  an  Aug.  31  letter  from 
Dr.  WUliam  E.  Wright,  the  N.S.F.  division 
director  of  matliematlcal  and  physical  sci- 
ences, to  Dean  danford  S.  Elberg  at  Berkeley. 


"We  have  come  t<i  the  conclvislon,"  Wright 
wrote,  "that,  in  Ught  of  Prof.  Smale's  per- 
formance in  the  admlnlstraUon  of  the  pres- 
ent grant,  we  cannot  tender  a  new  grant  to 
the  university  based  on  the  proposal  in  Its 
present  form. 

"Tills  does  not  reflect  any  adverse  decision 
on  the  part  of  thii  foundation  concerning 
the  intrinsic  merit  at  the  research  proposed. 
Rather  it  reflects  a  decision  by  the  founda- 
tion that  the  pro]>osed  administrative  ar- 
rangements are  unt  cceptable." 

Wright  added  ttat  the  university  could 
resubmit  the  propcsal  in  two  packages,  one 
seeking  funds  for  Its  mathematics  depart- 
ment and  the  othe)'  for  Smale's  perspnal  re- 
search needs. 

"One  of  the  new  proposals  should  confine 
Itself  strictly  to  the  needs  of  Prof.  Smale 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  research  interests 
without  involving  Nj8.F.  support  of  other 
faculty  members,"  Wright  wrote. 

Last  June,  RoucSebush,  ranking  Republi- 
can on  tbe  Housel  space  and  astronautics 
conunlttee,  with  JurisdlcUoh  over  N.S.P., 
wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Leland  J.  Haworth, 
N.S.F.  director,  d^andlng  that  the  pro- 
posed grant  be  dlsa  >proved. 

PATS  TttX  TO  MOSCOW 

The  basis  of  thie  congressman's  demand 
was  Smale's  use  of  public  funds  from  tbe 
original  N-S-P.  gra4t  to  travel  to  Moscow  In 
August,  1966,  to  ^ttend  tbe  International 
Congress  of  Mathsmatlclans  and  to  accept 
the  Fields  award,  i  top  prize  for  mathema- 
ticians. 

But  Smale.  conttary  to  a  standing  recom- 
mendation of  the  llational  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences that  Bcienti^  not  use  professional 
forums  to  air  their  bersonal  opinions  on  pub- 
lic Issues,  called  a  press  conference-  to  de- 
nounce United  StEites  Intervention  in  tbe 
Viet  Nam  war. 

Smile's  Moscow  visit  came  In  the  middle 
of  a  European  tour  in  which  he  received 
$2,773  a  month  In  Balary  and  a  $1,000  ticket 
for  round-trip  Jet  utmsportation  from  N.SJ'. 
grant  funds.  I 

An  N.S J",  spokesman  denied  that  the  foun- 
dation's action  cp  the  Smale  grant  is 
prompted  by  statements  the  professor  made 
at  his  Moscow  prefs  conference. 

ADMITS  Irr'S  DISPLEASED 

The  spokesman  I  confirmed  reports  that 
NJS.F.  Is  displeased  with  Smale's  administra- 
tion of  the  original  $91,500  grant. 

Specifically,  the  N.S.F.  has  found  that 
Smale  returned  ui  the  United  States  from 
Europe  aboard  aj  foreign-flag  ship.  The 
France,  in  violat4on  of  regulations  that 
American  carriers  4re  to  be  used  by  grantees 
When  available.    J 

In  addition,  N.aP.  discovered  that  Smale 
spent  eight  months  last  year  at  the  Institute 
for  Advanced  Studies  at  Princeton  univer- 
sity without  formally  notifying  the  founda- 
tion; that  he  fallM  to  inform  the  National 
Academy  of  Sclenqes,  imderwrlter  of  part  of 
his  expenses  for  ^e  Moscow  trip,  that  he 
also  was  using  N.S.^-  funds;  and  that  lengthy 
summer  European)  tours  in  1965  and  1966 
had  been  pieced  together  from  "bits  and 
scraps  of  time"  at  various  Institutions  with 
N.S  J",  support. 

Smale,  respondlig  to  the  N.SJ".  charges 
and  action,  said  ".he  foundation  "has  dis- 
honored itself."  It  app>ears  luillkely  he  will 
resubmit  a  separate  application  for  N.S.F. 
research  funds  for  txls  own  work. 

"Submitting  a  ]>ropo6al  on  Just  my  own 
research  would  be  giving  m  to  unprincipled 
political  Intervention  on  the  administration 
of  research  funds,*  he  said.  "If  I  were  to  do 
this,  other  science  administrators  and  sci- 
entists receiving  federal  research  funds 
would  find  it  mote  difficult  to  disassociate 
themselves  from  (President]  Johnson's 
tarutal  Viet  Nam  pdllcy.' 

According  to  do;uments  in  the  possession 
of  the  House  un-^nierican  activities,  Smale 
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was  a  member  of  the  now  defunct  Labor 
Youth  league  whUe  he  was  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Michigan  from 
1951  to  1953.  The  league  had  been  cited  as 
a  communist  front  by  the  subversive  a»  tlv- 
itles  control  board. 

JOINS    TOUNG   PROGRESSIVES 

He  was  also  active  In  the  Young  Progres- 
sives and  the  Michigan  Council  of  Arts,  Sci- 
ences, and  Professions,  local  branch  of  an- 
other communist  organization,  committee 
records  show. 

While  at  Michigan,  Smale  was  placed  on 
probation  for  refusing  to  answer  questions 
during  a  umverslty  investigation  of  com- 
munist activity  on  the  campus,  according  to 
the  House  committee. 


in  Praise  of  Lyndon  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OP   CALXPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1967,  my  esteemed  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texa^  [Mr.  Wright], 
delivered  a  short  but  meaningful  speech 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  speech  can  be  found  on  page 
H12267  of  the  Record  dated  September 
21. 

Excerpts  from  Mr.  Wright's  speech 
were  printed  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday,  October  1. 

In  this  time  of  stress  In  regard  to  our 
foreign  policy  In  Vietnam'  and  In  this 
time  of  vague  and  ambiguous  criticism 
of  our  policy  In  Vietnam,  it  is  refreshing 
to  have  a  calm  and  clear  analysis  of  the 
unfair  and  sometimes  vicious  criticism 
from  the  extreme  right  leveled  against 
the  President. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Wright's  analysis 
answers  the  critics  in  a  most  appropriate 
manner. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert 
herewith  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  newspaper  article  entitled  "Another 
Opinion:  In  Praise  of  Lyndon  Johnson": 

Another  Opinion  :  In  Praise  or  Ltndon 
Johnson 

(The  following  are  excerpts  from  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  last  week 
by  Congressman  Jim  Wright,  Democrat  of 

Texas.) 

"Today  I  want  to  say  a  few  kind  words  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States — both  for 
the  awesome  office  which  has  been  so  aptly 
described  as  the  world's  most  'splendid  mis- 
ery,' and  for  the  extraordinarily  hard-work- 
ing human  being  who  occupies  that  office. 

"Alexander  Hamilton  once  warned  of  the 
paramount  importance  in  a  republic  to  guard 
not  only  against  the  government's  oppression 
of  Its  people,  but  also  against  the  people's 
abuse  of  their  leaders. 

"Just  as  our  elected  leadership  was  never 
to  become  lordly  and  ofidous,  neither  was  It 
to  be  cowering,  servUe  and  obsequious.  The 
nation's  highest  pubUc  office  was  not  in- 
tended to  become  a  public  footmat.  And  the 
sacred  right  to  criticize  was  not  a  license 
to  vllUfy. 

"History  shows  that,  as  a  people,  we  have 
often  taken  Hamilton's  advice  rather  badly. 
It  seems,  in  fact,  that  our  strongest  and 
best  Presidents  are  precisely  those  for  whom 
we  have  reserved  our  bitterest  hostility  and 
our  rankest  abuse.  .  .  . 

"Now  the  hounds  of  the  hunt  are  baying 
again.  Tbe  pack  Is  In  full  cry.  Our  quadren- 


nial silly  season  of  organlstic  overstatement 
is  approaching,  and  like  some  weird  maso- 
chistic cult  we  find  among  us  those  who 
would  turn  upon  our  leader  and  devour 
him.  .  .  . 

"Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  those  people  who  criticize  American 
poUcy  responsibly  and  constructively.  I  am 
not  talking  of  those  who  honestly  and  hon- 
orably disagree  with  the  President  on  mat- 
ters of  opinion. 

"I  am  speaking  of  those  who  are  forever 
assailing  the  President's  motives,  those  who 
trade  on  fear  and  traffic  in  hatred.  I  am 
speaking  of  those  who  nrallow  In  the  gutter 
of  personal  abuse.  I  am  ipeaking  of  those  who 
superciliously  set  themielves  above  the  Pres- 
ident and  sneer  at  hii  works,  mistrust  his 
words,  belittle  his  de^jis  and  question  his 
honor. 

"I  am  speaking  of  sodte  urbane  sophis- 
ticates who  think  they  have  discovered  a 
safe  and  clever  way  to  abuse  fl^^esident's 
personal  integrity  by  Inventlng^Plerm  they 
caU  a  "credibility  gap"  and  chattering  about 
it  Incessantly  in  the  hope  that  they  thus 
can  create  a  climate  of  disbelief  between  the 
American  public  and  Its  elected  leadership. 

"I  am  speaking  of  those  who  gleefully  try 
to  embarrass  our  President  Internationally 
by  thwarting  fulfillment  of  his  International 
commitments,  in  the  making  of  which  he 
acted  under  the  Constitution  for  all  of  us. 

"BEST    TRAINED 

"Never  has  a  man  come  to  the  Presidency 
better  grounded  by  experience  in  the  Intrica- 
cies of  our  Oovernment  than  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  Never  has  a  man  devoted  himself 
more  dutifully  to  the  office  or  at  greater 
sacrifice  of  his  personal  repose.  Never  has  a 
President  worked  longer  hours  or  been  more 
deeply  dedicated  to  the  fulfillment  of  his 
promises.  And  never  has  a  President  kept 
more  of  his  promises  to  the  people. 

"For  more  than  a  generation,  every  Amer- 
ican President  has  spoken  hopefully  of  med- 
ical care  for  the  aged,  of  equalizing  educa- 
tional opportunity,  of  fairer  treatment  for 
the  minorities  and  of  preserving  our  natural 
heritage.  It  remained  for  Lyndon  Johnson  to 
transform  those  dreams  into  reaUtles. 

"And  for  these  efforts,  he  is  rewarded  with 
abuse. 

"The  white  supremacists  abuse  him  for 
doing  more  for  civil  rights  than  any  Presi- 
dent in  history;  and  the  black  power  mili- 
tants castigate  him  for  not  having  done  tbe 
impossible.   Immediately. 

"The  reactionaries  flay  him  for  producing 
the  greatest  volimie  of  social  legislation  In 
history:  and  the  so-called  "New  Left"  ridi- 
cules him  for  preserving  and  honoring  the 
very  institutions  and  processes  of  our  con- 
stitutional system  which  he  Is  sworn  to  de- 
fend. 

"FROM  ALL  SIDES 

"The  bloodthirsty  hawks  scorn  him  for  not 
having  completely  devastated  North  Viet- 
nam and  risked  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
JII;  while  the  timid  doves  abuse  him  for  not 
having  cravenly  abandoned  an  ally  in  its 
mortal  struggle  for  freedom. 

"One  extreme  flails  at  the  President  for 
spending  too  much  on  Vietnam  and  too  little 
on  domestic  programs;  and  another  attacks 
him  for  devoting  too  much  to  domestic 
spending  and  too  little  to  Vietnam.  Surely 
they  cannot  both  be  right.  Each  is  too  eager 
to  criticize  and  too  reluctant  to  analyze. 

"Any  President — and  certainly  this  Presi- 
dent— deserves  better  than  this.  The  very 
least  we  owe  to  any  President  Is  a  modi- 
cum of  understanding  and  an  assumption 
of  his  good  faith.  At  the  very  least,  our 
propensities  fat  partisanship  and  personal 
abuse  should  stop  at  the  water's  ed^e.  In 
the  counsels  of  the  world,  he  Is  our  sp>okes- 
man.  If  we  cannot  uphold  him,  surely  we 
should  not  undermine  him. 

"There  are,  In  all  of  this,  two  saving  graces: 
while  Americans  historically  have  mercilessly 
abused  our  strongest  and  greatest  Presidents 


throughout  their  terms  in  office,  we  seldom 
fall  to  reelect  them. 

"And  those  whom  partisan  contemporaries 
most  bitterly  vilify,  history  most  firmly  vin- 
dicates. 

"And  so  It  WiU  be,  my  friends,  with  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson." 


From  a  Clown's  Month:*  Musical  Bid  (or 
Ratinfs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OP    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2.  1^67 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  read  a  story  about 
someone  from  your  hometown  who  has 
made  good  in  his  chosen  profession.  My 
hometown  of  Sylacauga,  Ala.,  Is  justly 
proud  of  a  young  man  named  Jim 
Nabors,  who  is  probably  better  known  to 
millions  of  American  television  viewers 
as  Gomer  Pyle. 

Recently,  Jim  was  here  in  Washington 
filming  a  number  of  programs,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  having  dinner  with  him. 
The  fame  and  fortune  that  has  come  to 
Jim  since  he  went  to  Hollywood  has  not 
changed  him  one  bit. 

This  story  about  Jim  Nabors  in  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  the  National  Observer  is 
most  interesting,  and  I  include  It  in  the 
Record  : 

GoMER   Pyle,   Baritone:    Froic   a   Clowk's 

Mouth,  a  Musical  Bm  por  Ratinos 

(By  Daniel  Greene) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  character  in  dress 
blues  loafing  at  one  end  of  tbe  stage  hadn't 
modeled  for  any  Marine  Corps  recruitment 
posters,  that  was  certain.  He  shoulders 
sagged,  and  his  girth  was  more  conspicuous 
than  his  chest.  He  wore  his  belt  so  high  that 
most  of  him  appeared  to  be  legs.  His  big. 
dimpled  Jaw  suggested  a  bowl  qf  butter- 
scotch pudding.  Loping,  he  swung  his  long 
arms  like  a  scarecrow  In  a  windstorm. 

At  a  command,  the  uniformed  hayseed 
stralgthened  up  and  moved  hesitantly,  all 
rigidity,  toward  stage  center.  His  expression 
bf  wide-eyed  Idiocy  was  too  much  for  the  TV 
crew  recording  the  event;  they  broke  up.  Un- 
smiling, the  Instigator  of  their  guffaws 
planted  his  big  feet,  stretched  his  frame  to 
its  full  6  feet,  2  inches,  and  opened  bis 
mouth.  NolXKly  laughed  after  that.  Por  the 
next  several  minutes,  the  only  voice  In  Con- 
stitution Hall  here  was  a  rich,  full-tliroated 
baritone  booming  The  Impossible  Dream 
with  the  forcefulness  of  an  opera  soloist. 
Incredibly.  It  was  the  same  voice  that  a  mo- 
ment-'earlier  had  been  drawling  hominy- 
grits  flapdoodle  with  the  nasal  accent  of  a 
rusty  fiddle. 

COMER'S  concert  DEBUT 

Hearing  that  big,  smooth  voice  coming  out 
of  Gomer  Pyle  is  an  extraordinary  experience. 
It's  an  exi)erlence  that  fans  of  GomcT  Pyle — 
USMC  wlU  be  able  to  share  on  Oct.  6,  when 
the  Leatherneck  bumpkin  sings  seriously  for 
the  first  time  on  the  CBS-TV  situation  com- 
edy. The  following  week's  episode  will  start 
a  four-part  story  about  Comer's  winning  a 
trip  to  Washington,  D.C,  to  perform  In  a 
Navy  Relief  show,  and  climaxing  with  the 
scene  filmed  at  Constitution  Hall  in  the  Nov. 
a  episode.  To  film  segments  for  three  of  the 
episodes,  the  Gomer  Pyle  company  recently 
packed  up  and  flew  here  for  a  week  of  shoot- 
ing— the  first  time  It  had  gone  on  location 
outside  California. 

This  will  lie  Pfc.  Pyle's  concert  debuK  but 
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not  his  real-life  alter  ego's.  Jim  Nabors,  the 
show's  multltalented  star,  has  s\uig  and 
danced  as  a  guest  perfonner  on  TV  variety 
aeries  (most  recently  in  the  premiere  of  the 
Carol  Burnett  Show)  and  as  a  star  In  two 
musical-comedy  specials. 

In  these  appearances,  though,  he  was  an 
easygoing  Southern  boy  named  Jim  Nabors — 
not  an  easygoing  Southern  boy  named  Co- 
rner Pyle.  There  are  noticeable  If  not  glaring 
differences  between  the  two.  Both  drawl  as 
though  they  never  stepped  foot  outside  Syla- 
cauga,  Ala.,  (Jim's  home  town),  but  Gomer'b 
twangy  whine  and  rustic  colloquialisms  are 
much  more  extreme  than  Mr.  Nabor's. 
Though  both  are  as  friendly  as  an  ol*  hound- 
dog,  Mr.  Nabors  is  not,  of  course,  the  clod- 
hopper that  Gomer  Is.  A  35-year-old  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Alabama.  Jim  can  look 
almost  sophisticated  when  he  gets  dolled  up 
In  a  tuxedo — until  he  opens  up-  with  that 
lopsided  yokel  grljS. 

Jim  and  CBS  nave  tried  to  keep  the  two 
Identities  separate.  Gomer  Pyle — USMC  was 
such  a  consistently  high  scorer  in  national 
vlcwershlp  ratings  that  nobody  wanted  to 
tamper  with  its  formula  or  its  star.  Gomer 
Pyle  had  come  to  typify  a  specific  type  of 
Apierlcan — the  clumsy.  Ingenuous  innocent 
who  manages  to  win  out  regularly  over"  the 
adroit  opportunists  in  spite  of  all  his  Inept- 
nebs.  Too  much  exposure  of  Mr.  Nabors'  other 
talent,  CBS  feared,  might  confuse  Corner's 
fans  and  dilute  his  carefully  development 
image.  You're  supposed  to  laugh  at  and  feel 
sorry  for  a  Oomer  Pyle — not  ^dmlre  one. 

Midway  through  the  series'  first  season, 
Mr.  Nabors  explained  why  Comer's  resonant 
baritone  wasn't  likely  to  tie  heard  on  the 
show.  "It  wouldn't  be  in  character,"  he  said. 
"The  audience  wouldn't  be  prepared  for  it. 
Besidefe,  if  the  Marine  Corps  ever  discovered 
that  Gomer  could  sing,,  they'd  probably 
transfer  him  to  Special  Services.  Can  you 
imagine  how  miserable  Gomer  would  be 
without  Sergeant  Carter?" 

rXESHEN  TJP  THE  PRODUCT 

But  after  three  years  of  working  with  the 
s^ne  characters  and  format,  any  TV  produc- 
er gets  a  yen  to  freshen  up  his  product.  This 
urge  is  eepeclally  strong  when  his  series  be- 
gins to  slip  in  the  ratings,  which  Gomer  Pyle 
did  last  season  after  two  years  as  one  of  the 
two  of  three  highest  rated  series  on  tele- 
vision. So,  for  novelty,  Gomer  was  allowed 
to  sing  this  season.  The  effects  of  this  decl- 
Bion  wont  be  known  for  a  while,  but  the 
show's  cast  and  crew  seem  guardedly  opti- 
mistic, is  not  supremely  confident  that  it 
will  help  things. 

"When  Oomer  was  going  through  boot 
camp  and  getting  settled  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
his  singing  voice  had  no  l>earlng  on  the  sit- 
iiations,"  notes  stocky,  gravel  voiced  Frank 
Sutton,  who  Interrupted  a  career  of  playings 
killers  and  psychotlcs  to  become  irascible, 
Irnow-it-all  Sergeant  Carter:  "Now  that  the 
■how  is  well  established,  we  have  more  free- 
dom to  move  away  from  strictly  military  sit- 
uations and  make  use  of  his  singing.  We'll 
Just  have  to  wait  and  see  if  the  contrast  Is 
too  startling  for  the  audience." 

Nobody  is  really  very  worried,  however,  be- 
cause Jim  Nabors  has  been  startling  audien- 
ces with  the  contrast  between  his  manner 
and  his  singing  voice  for  some  time.  He  has 
always  had  the  Alabama  accent,  of  course, 
~^ut  he  vows  he  has  never  studied  singing 
and,  in  fact,  never  even  sang  seriously  be- 
fore his  TV  deput  except  In  his  high-school 
glee  club. 

After  he  became  a  TV  film  cutter  In  Los 
Angeles,  he  started  performing  in  public  for 
free.  He  spent  his  evenings  in  a  Santa  Monica 
bistro  called  the  Horn,  Juxtaposing  operatic 
arias  with  yokel  foolishness.  Letting  loose 
with  Veati  la  friubba  In  a  stentorian  voice, 
he'd  abruptly  revert  to  his  singsong  twang 
to  explain  that  what  he  was  singing  about 
was  "some  clown  fella  who  wore  a  painted 
■mile  but  wamt  happy  a  bit  .  .  ."  Bill  Dana, 
who  was  then  writing  for  The  Steve  Allen 


Show,  caught  the  act  one  night  and  invited 
Mr.  Nabors  to  appear  on  the  program. 

Some  months  later,  Andy  Griffith  went  to 
see  the  same  routine  and  signed  its  perpe- 
trator to  appear  in  an  episode  on  his  half- 
hour  sltuatio*  comedy.  Jim  played  a  guileless 
gas  station  attendant  named  Oomer  Pyle; 
the  portrayal  was  so  funny  that  the  charac- 
ter was  made  a  continuing  member  of  the 
cast.  In  1964,  the  company  producing  The 
Andy  Griffith  Show  transplanted  Gomer  Pyle 
from  the  towh  of  Biayberry  to  Marine  Corps 
boot  camp  and  molded  a  series  around  him. 

Pfc.  Comet  Pyle  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
Leatherneck  stereotype  John  Wayne  helped 
forge.  But  tli  Corps  doesn't  seem  to  mind. 
While  the  ^ow  was  In  Washington,  the 
Marines  chaufleured  its  stars  and  production 
executives  ar<)und  in  official  limousines,  pro- 
vided nonconls  as  extras,  and  put  the  Marine 
Corps  Band  kt  the  program's  disposal  for 
the  Constitution  Hall  scene. 

"The  Mariite  Corps  loves  us,"  Mr.  Nabors 
'remarked  duhng  a  lull  in  shooting.  "Re- 
cruiters tell  lis  the  show  helps  them.  Don't 
as'-  me  why,  but  that's  what  they  say." 

Neither  Go  ner  nor  Jim  has  changed  much 
since  they  9rst  donned  Marine  khakis. 
They're  still  bachelors;  they  haven't  even 
tried  to  get  ri  1  of  their  accents;  and  htimllity 
remains  a  sail  ent  part  of  their  natiuv.  "Sing- 
ing is  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  in  life," 
confides  Mr.  Nabors.  "I'd  rather  sing  than 
anything  els4  — even  act.  But  I'd  never  pre- 
sume to  slni ;  real  opera,  because  I'm  not 
equipped  for  It." 

And  like  Qomer.  Mr.  Nabors  has  no  Illu- 
sions about  himself:  "I  know  my  limitations. 
I'm  not  the  leading  man  type.  Somebody 
asked  me  if  ',  thought  I  was  a  good  actor.  I 
s&ld.  'Gee,  I  (  on't  know;  I've  only  played  one 
role."  " 
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to   any   concei  ned   American   who   asks 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mormay,  October  2.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Chicago's  finest  citizens,  a  man  known  to 
virtually  eviryone  in  our  great  midwest 
metropolis,  received  an  award  from  the 
Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans  on 
September  33.  He  was  cited  as  the  Out- 
standing American  of  the  Year. 

The  recipient  of  this  richly  deserved 
honor  is  Howard  Miller — Chicago's  fore- 
most commentator.  He  broadcasts  from 
station  wn|D  and  Chicagoans  of  all  ages 
listen  to  hini  regularly. 

Howard  Miller  is  one  of  the  finest 
Americans  I  know.  He  cares  about  this 
country  of  ours  as  few  men  care — for  he 
backs  up  hl^  words  with  deeds  and  with 
personal  acts  of  good  citizenship  every 
day  of  his  ^e. 

His  geneioslty  to  others,  his  warmth 
and  feellnglfor  those  who  have  endured 
much  in  t^r  quest  for  the  great  bene- 
fits of  democracy  which  many  take  for 
granted  arei  well  known  to  the  people  of 
Chicago. 

Attending  the  dinner  for  Howard  Mil- 
ler on  September  23  were  Governor  Ker- 
ner  and  prominent  Illinolsians  from  all 
walks  of  Ilfd.  Mr.  Miller  is  a  great  man  in 
an  age  that  desperately  needs  men  of 
courage  anfl  wisdom  and  patience  and 
understand]  ng. 

Howard  fi  Uller's  lifetime  is  an  example 


tie,  personally,  can  do  to 
make  this  world  of  ours  a  better  place  to 
live  in.  I  am  proud  to  call  him  my  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  brief  news 
clipping  descrtoing  the  award  ceremony 
in  Ciilcago  on  September  23 : 

State  PLAV  Names  Howard  Miller 
"Otttstandi  wo  American  or  Tear" 

The  Illinois  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans,  Depar:ment  of  Illinois,  has  named 
Howard  Miller,  i^dlo  personality,  as  its  "Out- 
standing American  of  the  Tear." 

The  plan  annftially  presents  an  American- 
Ism  citation  to  one  outstanding  citizen  of 
the  State  of  nitnois  for  his  or  her  contribu- 
tion and  persoral  activities  and  promotions 
of  AmericanlsB  and  the  American  way  of 
life. 

According  to  the  citation.  Miller  distin- 
guished himself  through  his  educational  pro- 
grams broadcas ;  by  the  Chicago  radio  sta- 
tion WIND. 

The  presentat  ion  of  the  citation  will  take 
place  at  the  PLi  iV  state  headquarters  at  3024 
N.  Laramie,  Oh  cago,  during  the  Past  Com- 
manders and  1  'ast  Presidents  banquet  on 
Saturday,  September  23.  at  6:30  p.m.  Alfred 
W.  Grajek,  th»  presentation  officer,  will 
preside. 

Dlstlngulshedl  guests  who  will  be  in  attend- 
ance to  honor  Miller  are:  Governor  Otto 
Kerner;  Congressman  Daniel  Rostenkowski; 
Congressman  EUward  J.  Derwinskl;  Joseph 
Pudlo  Jr.,  National  Commander,  PLAV. 

Evelyn  Rozan^ld,  national  president.  Ladies 
PLAV  Auxlllaryt  Prank  Kapera,  PLAV  state 
commander;  Lottie  Walenga,  state  president, 
PLAV;  Mary  Przybylo,  president.  Illinois 
Gold  Star  Mothers;  Arthur  Muller.  com- 
mander, VFW;  I  Edward  Akin,  Illinois  Vet- 
erans Commissi 

Heading  the  {banquet  committee  and  ar- 
rangements art  Thomas  Zuwala  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Krylowicz.  Toastmaster  for  the  oc- 
casion will  be  Henry  Curga.  Frank  Kapera 
is  State  comma]  ider. 

After  the  ban  quet  there  will  be  a  military 
ball. 
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Tariff  Cats  Ma  r  Be  Painfal  for  Some  State 
Indnstries 


SNgiON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


EXTEl 

HON.  EimiLIO  Q.  DADDARIO 


at    CONNECTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday!,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  DADDA|RI0.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
D.  Byrnes,  of  ^he  Hartford  Courant,  has 
analyzed   closply   the   way   he   believes 
recent  tariCf  reductions  may  affect  Con- 
necticut manufacturers  and  has  pub- 
lished his  resists.  I  offer  the  second  arti- 
cle of  his  seriet  of  three  for  the  Record. 
[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 
Bept.  14,  1967] 
Tariff    Ctrrs    IKat    Be    Painfui.    for    Some 

S'fATE    INDUSTRIES 

(By  kiol>ert  D.  Byrnes) 

Washington. 4— Those  who  saU  out  of  Noank 
for  swordflsh  and  those  who  work  for  United 
Aircraft  on  self-propelled  railroad  vehicles 
are  among  thousands  of  Connecticut  workers 
who  may  feel  safnt  effect  of  the  United  States 
tariff  cuts  agreed  to  in  the  Kenedy  Round 
negotiations  at  Geneva.  So  are  tliousands  ot 
other  workers  It  most  of  the  major  Connect- 
icut industries.  Including  some,  such  as  the 
ball  bearings  industry,  that  have  claimed 
injury  in  the  ifast  from  present  tariff  rates 
on  Imports.  The  new  tariff  rates  are  generally 
half  of  the  present  rates  and  are  effective  In 
five  steps  startlhg  next  January  1 . 


Both  swordflsh  and  self-propeiled  railroad 
vehicles  are  among  imports  from  wtiich  tb» 
tariff  will  be  removed  entirely  when  tb* 
Kennedy  Roimd  is  fully  effective.  The  aword- 
fish  tariff  is  now  1  cent  a  pound  for  fresh  or 
chilled  fish  ond  0.75c  a  pound  for  froeen. 
On  self-propelled  railroad  vehicles  the  tariff 
15  now  11.5  per  cent  of  the  value.  Imported 
.<;word&sh  in  1965  was  valued  at  (3,780,000. 
Self  propelled  rail  vehicles  imported  in  1965 
were  valued  at  H,000.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment says  there  were  104  persons  engaged  in 
commercial  fisheries  in  Connecticut  in  1966, 
but  does  not  give  employment  figures  on 
self-propelled  rail  vehicles. 

The  Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  has  issued  here  two  vol- 
umes listing  the  changes  that  have  been 
agreed  to  at  Geneva  on  some  6,000  separate 
tariff  rates  now  Imposed  by  the  United  States. 
In  most  cases  the  existing  tariff  is  cut  by  50 
per  cent. 

X.OCK8   CKANGB 

There  are  but  a  few  cases  where  there  is 
one  tariff  schedule  and  one  tariff  rate  for  a 
generally  defined  product.  For  locks  and  pad- 
loclcs,  for  example,  the  OTN  report  shows 
changes  In  12  different  tariffs.  There  are  sep- 
arate categories  depending  on  width,  and 
whettier  of  cylinder  or  pin  tumbler  typJes.  or 
none  of  these  types.  In  each  category  the 
tariff  rate  is  a  combination  of  levy  by  both 
number  and  value  of  Imports.  The  most  com- 
mon Import,  $232,000  worth  in  1965,  is  a  pad- 
lock not  more  than  1.5  inches  wide.  The  tariff 
on  these  is  12  cents  a  dozen  plus  8  per  cent 
of  the  value.  The  cut  is  to  6  cents  a  dozen 
plus  4  per  cent  of  the  value.  ^ 

In  a  few  cases.  Including  coconut  and 
chocolate  as  raw  material  for  candy,  and 
brush  bristles,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  steel 
and  other  metals  for  fabrication,  the  tariff 
cuts  would  appear  to  benefit  Connecticut  in- 
dustry wtilch  is  largely  engaged  in  fabrication 
of  products  from  raw  materials  procured  out- 
side the  state. 

The  steel  and  textile  industries  nationally 
have  led  the  chorus  of  protests  against  the 
rate  reductions.  Both  are  factors  in  the  Con- 
necticut economy.  So  is  the  chemical  industry 
wtilch  is  critical  of  the  agreed  to  cuts  and 
strongly  opposed  removal,  by  repeal  of  Amer- 
ican Selling  Price,  of  extra  protection. 

The  listing  of  tariff  cuts  by  schedules  shows 
scores  of  Connecticut  products  that  are  open 
to  more  competition  from  foreign  goods  if  the 
lowered  tariffs  are  passed  along  so  they  are 
reflected  in  the  retail  sales  prices.  Among 
such  products  aire: 

Bricks  (to  go  on  free  list) ,  Cliristmas  orna- 
ments, copper  wire,  tubes,  metal  screening, 
thumb  tacks,  staples,  wood  screws,  bolts  and 
nuts,  locks  and  padlocks,  hinges,  pliers,  files, 
saws,  slicers,  knives,  silver  tableware,  scis- 
sors (to  go  on  free  list) ,  needles,  hand  tools, 
flexible  tubing,  non-electric  bells,  automo- 
bile springs,  steam  turbines,  fuel  injection 
pumps,  refrigerators,  machine  tools,  postage 
franldng  machines,  adding  machines,  glass 
working  machinery,  antl-frlctlon  bearings, 
electric  band  tools,  telephonic  apparatus, 
dictating  machines,  parachutes,  spectrom- 
eters, revolution  counters,  hearing  aids, 
clocks,  pianos,  mattresses,  firearms,  car- 
tridges, button  blanks,  common  pins,  safety 
pins,  slide  fasteners,  blasting  fuzes,  pencils, 
automobile  tires  and  vacuum  tx>ttles. 

In  many  cases,  the  product  on  which  the 
tariff  has  been  cut  is  just  one  of  the  items 
manufactured  by  a  company.  In  some  hear- 
ings, the  Tariff  Commission,  or  some  members 
of  it,  have  taken  the  position  that  even  if 
foreign  competition  takes  over  the  domestic 
market  on  one  item,  the  company  has  enough 
other  profitable  products  so  it  won't  be  seri- 
ously hurt.  The  diversification  of  many  com- 
panies also  prevents  compilation  of  other 
than  approximate  totals  of  the  numtter  of 
Connecticut  jobs  that  may  l>e  under  fire  from 
Increased  imports.  Checking  Commerce  De- 
partment figures  on  employment  by  industry 
against  the  tariff  schedules  indicates  that 
30,000  jobs  is  a  conservative  figure. 
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One  industry  where  tariff  schedule*  and 
employment  figures  seem  to  come  close  to 
matctiing  is  ball  and  roller  bearings  manu- 
facture. The  Commerce  Department  lists  34 
firms  In  Connecticut  in  tills  Industry.  They 
liad.  In  March,  1966,  16,552  employees  and  a 
first  quarter  payroll  that  year  of  $30,614,000. 
The  Anti-Friction  Beairlng  Manufacturers 
Assn.,  a  national  trade  organization,  lists  30 
members,  of  which  10  are  in  Connecticut,  in- 
cluding Abbott  Ball  Co.,  and  Hartford  Steel 
Ball,  Hartford;  Fafnlr  Bearing  and  Superior 
Steel  Ball.  New  Britain;  New  Departure,  Bris- 
tol, and  Torrlngton  Co.,  Torrlngton. 

The  tariff  has  been  3.4  cents  a  pound,  plus 
15  per  cent  of  the  value.  It  has  been  cut 
50  per  cent,  to  1.7  cents  a  pound  plus  7.5 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  Imi>orts  in  1965,  most- 
ly from  Japan  and  West  Germany,  were  val- 
ued at  $30,660,000,  an  Increase  from  $22,- 
495,000  m  1964,  according  to  the  OTN  re- 
port. 

While  every  tariff  rate  produces  its  own 
arguments,  the  ball  bearings  case  seems  to  be 
a  very  special  one.  Several  years  ago,  in  the 
face  of  mounting  competition,  even  under 
the  higher  tariff  rates,  the  industry  applied 
for  special  relief  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
national  defense  and  asked  that  imports  be 
curbed  by  either  higher  tariffs  or  imposi- 
tion on  quotas  in  order  to  preserve  the  de- 
fense base.  While  this  petition  was  under 
consideration,  the  Vietnam  War  started.  The 
boom  In  the  business  seemed  to  establish 
the  defense  connection  and  the  petition  of 
special  protection  was  withdrawn  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  It  can  be  resubmitted,  if 
desired,  at  some  time  In  the  future. 

There  are  other  Connecticut  industries 
whose  production  is  being  increased  by  the 
war  and  where  jobs  are  not  threatened  now 
by  more  foreign  competition  In  the  domestic 
market.  When  the  war  production  ends,  at 
least  some  vrill  find  imports  have  staked 
out  a  larger  part  of  the  domestic  market. 
The  basic  theory  of  freer  trade  by  lower 
tariffs  is  that  all  countries  gain.  Thus,  more 
imports  sold  in  the  United  States  means 
more  dollars  in  other  countries  to  buy  goods 
made  in  the  United  States.  This  means  there 
will  be  more  jobs  in  the  United  States  in 
making  goods  to  be  sold  abroad. 

The  third  ^icle  in  this  series  will  dis- 
cuss the  gains  claimed  for  United  States 
exports  under  the  Kennedy  Round. 


Nuclear  Compact — A  Model  of  Federal- 
State  Relatiou 
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Mr.  EKDRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Nat  Welch,  Federal  representative 
to  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear 
Board,  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  delivered  a  very 
timely  and  excellent  address  to  the  Nu- 
clear Energy  and  Space  Committee  of 
the  Southern  Governor's  Conference  at 
Asheville,  N.C.,  on  September  II. 

We  are  proud  of  the  distinguished  and 
outstanding  service  of  Mr.  Welch.  He  is 
one  of  our  country's  most  outstanding 
authorities  on  the  peaceful  development 
of  nuclear  energy.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  to  individ- 
uals throughout  the  Nation  who  sure  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  nuclear  energy 
the  timely  address  of  Mr.  Welch  which 
follows : 


Tm  SOTJTHiaW  iNmtSTATK  NtTCLXAS  COM- 
PACT— A  StrccEss  Stobt  in  Fedkral-Statk 
Relations,  bt  Nathaniel  Welch,  Federal 
Representativs  to  TBS  Southern  Interi- 
state  Nuclear  Board 

Governor  Godwin.  Covemcw  Agnew,  Gov- 
ernor Smith,  Members  of  the  Southern  Inter-  ^ 
state  Nuclear  Board  and  friends. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  report  that  the  South- 
em  Interstate  Nuclear  Board  has  effective 
worlting  relations  with  several  Federal  agen- 
cies, especially  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion with  whom  we  do  lAislness  on  an  almost 
day-to-day  basis. 

The  most  recent  Annual  Report  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  this  to  say 
about  SINB:  "The  value  of/tetegret^  com- 
pacts for  regional  developmmt  in  tHe  Atomic 
energy  field  has  been  well  ovmonstrated  by 
activities  of  the  5-year-old  Sotrthern  Inter- 
state Nuclear  Board.  Steps  were  also  taken 
by  two  State  Governcw^'  Conferences  to  form 
a  13 -State  Midwest  Nuclear  Ccmipact,  and  a 
15-State  and  Territory  Western  Interstate 
Agreement."  1 

I  have  chosen  to  highlight  SB^'s  role  with 
AEC.  In  addition,  SINB  has  C(^pleted  or  has 
on  the  drawing  boards  cooperative  programs 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  Public  Health  Servi/ce. 

Two  successful  projects  recently  completed 
by  SINB  are: 

(1)  Radiological  Health  Program  Guide 
under  contract  with  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and;  (3)  International  Traffic  of  Radio- 
active Materials  with  an  AEC  grant.  This  par- 
ticular study  is  now  considered  as  an  author- 
itative document  in  the  nuclear  transpor- 
tation field. 

It  took  a  great  deal  of  foresight  on  the 
part  of  the  Southern  Governors  in  the  late 
fifties  to  establish  the  Southern  Interstate 
Nuclear  Compact.  Several  of  our  Board 
Members  here  today.  Dr.  J.  R.  Maxfield  of 
Texas,  Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Quarles  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  John  Breckinridge  from  Ken- 
tucky, made  important  contributions  in  get- 
ting the  Compact  established.  During  the 
early  sixties,  SINB  was  engaged  in  important 
aictivlties  but  it  was  difficult  to  show  tangible 
results.  It  is  only  natural  for  pragmatic  state 
officials  and  hard-nosed  taxpayers  to  now 
ask  the  queettbn:  "When  is  the  payoff  com- 
ing?" I  am  pleased  to  report  ttiat  the  pay- 
off is  clearly  in  sight. 

SINB  and  AEC  initiated  at  Oak  Ridge  in 
the  summer  of  1965  a  series  of  six  briefings 
for  Southern  leaders  to  apprise  them  of  new 
developments  in  the  nuclear  field.  The  "Nu- 
clear Power  Brleflng  for  Utility  Executive"  in 
January  of  1966  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant projects  ever  undertaken  by  SINB. 

Governor  Smith,  Philip  Spom  of  Amer- 
ican Electric  Power  Company  gave  one  of 
the  principal  addresses.  D.  M.  Kammert.  Pres- 
ident of  Monongahela  Power  Company  was 
an  important  attendee. 

Governor  Agnew,  ttiree  executives  of  Balti- 
more Gas  and  Electric  Company  participated. 
They  were :  C.  E.  Utermohle,  W.  J.  Wltte,  and 
J.  W.  Gore,^r. 

TTie  secret  of  the  Oak  Hldge  meeting  lay 
in  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  bring  to- 
gether high  officials  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  key  utility  executives  who 
had  the  authority  to  recommend  multi-mil- 
lion dollar  expansions  for  their  companies. 

In  the  last  two  years.  Southern  utilities 
have  announced  plans  to  build  sixteen  nu- 
clear reactors  with  a  capacity  of  over 
13.000,000  kilowatts  for  a  total  Investment 
of  one  billion,  six  hundred  forty-five  million 
dollars. 

The  Decatur  Alabama  Dally  has  commented 
editorially:  "Many  men  and  organizations 
were  responsible  for  this  important  progress, 
but  certainly  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear 
Board  has  played  a  key  role  in  this  impressive 
nuclear  power  development  in  the  South." 

Since  the  SINB  Oak  Ridge  Conference,  Vir- 
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glnla  Electric  and  Power  Company  has  an- 
nounced a  $200  million  project.  Oovemor 
Oodwln,  as  you  know,  tbese  two  nuclear 
reactors  will  be  built  on  the  James  River 
near  Norfolk. 

Just  three  weeks  ago,  Arkansas  Power  and 
Iilght  announced  a  tl40  million  power  reactcx' 
to  be  built  near  Russellvllle,  Arkansas  in  the 
Immediate  future.  This  project  will  create: 

(1)  $16  million  In  construction  contracts; 

(2)  a  peak  of  500  construction  jobe  during 
the  building  of  the  faculty;  and  (3)  $14  mil- 
lion for  local  contracts  and  materials.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  special  point,  gentlemen,  that 
this  project  will  produce  $1,590,000  in  state 
and  local  taxes. 

Since  the  Oak  Ridge  ConfeFen<;e,  Duke 
Power  Company  has  announced  plans  for  a 
huge  project  to  be  built  nesii  Clemson,  South 
Carolina  which  will  represent  an  eventual 
Investment  of  $700,000,000.  The  project  will 
feature  three  giant  nuclear  reactors  of  834,000 
kilowatts  each.  One  of  these  reactors  will 
generate  almost  as  much  electricity  as  the 
combined  capacity  of  all  30  hydroelectric 
dams  on  the  Duke  system.  This  will  be  the 


Caldw'ell,  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  J. 
Caldwell,  of  CatonsvUle,  Md.,  have  both 
been  decorated  for  service  In  Vietnam. 
Alan,  pilot  o(  a  C-130  transport  plane, 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  for  refculng  a  civil  engineering 
team  from  b  Vietcong-held  position. 
Terry,  who  aeryed  with  a  1st  Infantry 
Division  intelligence  unit,  was  awarded 
the  Bronze  Siar  Medal  for  "meritorious 
achievement'^  in  operations  against  the 
Vietcong.  I  obmmend  these  yoimg  men 
on  their  couibge  and  congratulate  their 
parents  for  hiving  two  outstanding  sons. 


Another  LooM  at  the  Eqoal  Employment 
Opp*tunity  Commission 
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largest    single    nuclear    generating    prlvatie     UQK   JAME  ?  H    ^IMMY^  OUILI  FN 
utUlty  complex  In  the  world  when  completed.     """'  •"*"'M'  "'  <.•""""  »  )  VZUILLtW 

Congressman  William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorh 
In  his  statement  to  the  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Board  at  Walhalla,  South  Carolina 
two  weelLs  ago  stated:  "When  Keowee-Toxa- 
way  Is  completed,  Duke  wlU  pay  annually  to 
the  Counties  of  Pickens  and  Oconee  and  to 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  approximately 
$20  million  In  taxes.  This  revenue  will  pro- 
vide better  schools,  roads  and  hospitals." 
Congressman  Dorn  added:'  "As  a  taxpaylng 
Industry,  Keowee-Toxaway,  when  completed, 
win  pay  to  the  Federal  goverhment  $24  mil- 
lion annually  at  the  present  rate." 

The  Oak  Ridge  Power  meeting  was  followed 
by  the  SINB-AEC  Conference  on  "Nuclear 
Power  Fuel  Reprocessing"  at  Augusta  last 
May  with  a  recordbreaklng  attendance. 

To  further  stimulate  the  nuclear  industry, 
the  SINB  staff  and  I  were  at  the  AEC  Savan- 
nah River  Plant  last  Thursday  to  confer  with 
their  officials  and  to  plan  our  next  cozifer- 
•nee  on  "The  Environment  and  the  Sitting  of 
Nuclear  Plants"  for  Mtu-ch,  1968.  The  meeting 
wiU  be  for  state  Industrial  development  di- 
rectors, state  health  officials,  and  leaders  of 
the  nuclear  Industry. 

In  the  latter  part  of  next  year,  we  expect 
tjj  have  a  conference  In  Oklahoma  City  on 
"Uranium  Ore  to  Fabricated  Fuel." 

The  principal  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Compart,  In  my 
opinion,  should  go  to: 

First,  the  strong  and  continuing  support  of 
the  Southern  Governors,  particularly  the  Nu- 
clear Energy  and  Space  Committee; 
'Secondly,  Bob  Olfford,  who  In  1960  became 
the  first  Executive  Director.  His  visible  re- 
sources on  arrlTca  were  a  filing  cabinet  and 
several  "lOU's"  from  states.  His  able  leader- 
ship has  brought  SINB  from  a  blueprint  to  a 
success  story;  and 

Thirdly,  our  effective  and  able  Board  of  28 
distinguished  Southerners  who  serve  without 
pay- 
In  these  complicated  times,  it  is  mandatory 
for  the  Federal  government  and  the  states  to 
work  together  more  cooperatively.  The  record 
will  show  that  the  Southern  Interstate  Nu- 
clear Compact  is  playing  a  creative  role  In 
advancing  this  desired  objective. 


Brothers  Decorated 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  2.  1967 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Siieaker, 


Capt.  Alan  L.  Caldwell  and  SpSc.  Terry    was  settled  on 


OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOTIsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mond  ly,  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  QUILL  SN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
7,  1967, 1  broi  ight  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Rep  -esentatives  a  recent  article 
in  Barron's  V  'eekly,  which  raised  certain 
questions  ab(  ut  the  conciliation  agree- 
ment reachefi  between  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Op|)ortunity  Commission  and 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Co.  At  ;hat  time,  I  was  concerned 
about  the  Ira  pact  of  this  agreement  on 
labor-manag(  ment  relations  at  the  ship- 
yard and  on  e  quality  of  treatment  of  em- 
ployees withe  ut  regard  to  race,  religion, 
or  national  arigin.  The  serious  strike 
which  took  place  at  Newport  News 
seemed  to  caj  t  a  shadow  over  this  agree- 
ment. 

A  letter  h£  s  just  been  brought  to  my 
attention  wh|ch  casts  an  entirely  differ- 
ent light  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Willoughby 
Abner,  special  assistant  to  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service,  has  written : 

At  no  time  ( luring  the  Joint  sessions  con- 
ducted by  Pedi  iral  mediators  was  the  subject 
of  race  referre  I  to  directly  or  indirectly  as  a 
causal  factor  1 1  this  dispute. 

Mr.  Abner  s  letter  makes  clear  that 
racial  unrest  or  racial  discrimination 
was  not  relevant  to  the  labor  dispute  at 
Newport  Newb  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Co.  I 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  inform 
my  colleague  that  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment    Opportimlty     Commission     was 
blEuneless  in  I  the  unfortunate  develop- 
rt  News.  I  would  like  to 
ECORD  a  copy  of  the  letter 
:nt  submitted  by  Mr.  Wil- 
r  which  makes  this  fact 
abundantly  (4ear: 

Fn>ERAi.  Mediation 
avd  Conciliation  Service, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  August  11, 1967. 
Mr.  Crhis  Roo^esson, 

Conciliator,  Ecfual  Employment  Opportunity 
Commissiarn,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mr.  Robcerson:  Following  your  tele- 
phone call  ofAdgust  9,  1967,  I  contacted  the 
Director  of  FWOS  Region  2  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  $ur  Service  who  mediated  the 
dispute  betwetti  the  Peninsula  Shipbuilders' 
Association  (Tlblon)  and  the  Newix>rt  News 
Shipbuilding  abid  Dry  Dock  Company  which 
July  14,  1967. 
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October  2,  196: 


The  facts  as  imported  to  me  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

during  the  joint  sessions 
oomducted  by  Federal  mediators  was  the  sub- 
ject of  race  referred  to  directly  or  Indirectly 
as  a  casual  factor  In  this  dispute.  In  fact. 
there  was  no  m^tiilb  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion or  racial  unfest  during  these  joint  ses- 
sions. 

2.  At  no  time  ^urlng  any  of  the  separate 
mediators  with  representa- 
tives ot  the  Coifapany  was  the  subject  of 
racial  discrimination  or  racial  unrest  dis- 
cussed or  ever  ref ( irred  to. 

At  no  time  luring  any  of  the  separate 
meetings  held  bji  the  mediators  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Union  was  the  subject  of 
racial  discrimination  or  racial  unrest  dis- 
cussed or  ever  ref  jrred  to, 

4.  At  no  time  during  the  course  of  the 
mediation  of  this  dispute  did  the  Federal 
mediators  involve  d  sense  or  detect  racial  un- 
rest or  racial  discrimination  as  a  factor  in 
the  dispute. 

As  you  know. 


the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Serrlce,  through  its  policies, 
regulations  and  practices,  strictly  protects 
the  confidences  oi  the  parties  revealed  during 
the  course  of  tte  mediation  of  a  dispute. 
It  Is  possible  to  give  you  the  above  Infor- 
mation in  this  p  urticular  case  only  because 
It  involves  subje<  t  matter  which  simply  was 
not  dealt  with  i,t  the  bargaining  table  or 
in  separate  meetings  conducted  by  Federal 
mediators. 

Sincerely, 


Special 


lace 


person]  lel 


1.  In  view  of 
"concerted  refusajl 
ployees   of  the 
did  not  take  pi 
that  it  did   not 
leadership  to  anj 
work  overtime 
from  the^  p 
and    Evans    the 
against  them  and 
as  a  result  of  the 
tion.  Deese,  Uttli 
the  two  (2)   day) 
this  agreement  U 
the  P.S.A.  agree 
work  overtime" 
of  Article  XII  ol 
tween  the  parties 

The  Company 
settlement  berel^ 
administrative 
tlons  of  the  parties 
disciplinary  acticin 
Evans. 


Wm-OUOHBT  Abnex, 

Assistant  to  the  Director. 
P.S. — Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  Settlement 
Agreement   reached   by  the  parties  in  this 
dispute. 


AcRC~M  ENT,  July  14,  1967 

the 


P.S.A.  statement  that  a 

to  work  overtime"  by  em- 

'l^ansportatlon  Department 

and  the  P.S.A.  statement 

condone,   support  or   give 

such  "concerted  refusal  to 

the  Company  will  remove 

records  of  Deese,  Little 

disciplinary    action    taken 

will  pay  them  for  time  lost 

Company's  disciplinary  ac- 

and  Evans  will  be  paid  for 

disciplinary  time  off  after 

signed.  The  Company  and 

^at  a  "concerted  refusal  to 

employees  is  a  violation 

the  existing  contract  be- 


liy 


and 


legal 


the  P.SA.  agree  that  the 
set  forth  disposes  of  all 

and  contractual  obliga- 
relatlng  to  the  Company's 
against  Deese.  Little  and 


2.  Employees  w  lo  participated  In  the  strike 
WiU  not  be  disciplined  or  retaliated  against  by 
the  Company  for  such  participation. 

The  Company  knd  the  Union  deplore  and 
condemn  those  engaged  in  acts  of  violence 
during  the  strlka 

3.  The  Compan^  agrees  that  the  "incentive 
problem"  shall  b^  e^lven  a  thorough  and  ob- 
jective study  anq  affirmative  action  shall  be 
taken  where  the  jVlce  President  and  General 
Manager  and  toe  Personnel  Manager  find 
such  action  Is  justified. 

4.  The  Compaay  agrees  that  where  there 
are  "rate  celling"  in  classifications  there 
shall  be  a  thoroiigh  and  objective  study  and 
affirmative  actloi|  shaU  be  taken  where  the 
Vice  President  aitd  General  Manager  and  the 
Personnel  Mana^r  find  such  action  Is  jus- 
ttfied.  1 

PeNINSXTLA      BHIPBmLDERS'      ASSO- 
CIATION,   t 

L.  W.  GATjLrst  President. 
Newport    N<ws    SRiPBxnij>iNO    b 

Dry  Dock  :Co., 
C.  W.  Mtzxs,  jPersonnel  Manager. 


^^ 


Sesquicenteuiial  of  Death  of  Thaddeot 
Kosdasiko 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  S,  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  October  15, 
1967,  marks  the  sesquicentennial  of  the 
death  sf  Thaddeus  Koscluszko,  who  Is 
remembered  in  America  and  Poland  as  a 
national  hero  and  patriot. 

As  a  student  in  his  native  land,  he  was 
recognized  for  his  innate  ability  and  In- 
tellectual brilliance.  Like  the  founding 
fathers  of  our  American  political  heri- 
tage, he  was  nurtured  on  the  classical 
ideals  of  individual  f  reedcun  and  national 
Independence. 

He  had  the  ardent  character  of  a  pa- 
triot, a  stalwart  courage,  an  eagerness  to 
accept  resFwnsibility,  and  a  stubborn  re- 
fusal to  submit  to  defeat. 

Polish-Americans  are  Justly  proud  of 
the  memory  of  Thaddeus  Koscluszko.  All 
Americans  owe  honor  to  the  memory  of 
this  man  whose  life  was  dedicated,  with 
complete  unselfishness  and  unswerving 
courage,  to  the  cause  of  liberty  for  all 
men. 

Thaddeus  Koscluszko  led  a  full  and 
meaningful  life,  of  which  the  written 
accoimt  reads  much  like  a  story  of  ad- 
venture. A  most  colorful,  exciting,  and 
historically  accurate  biography  in  brief 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress.  In  commemoration  of  the 
death.  150  years  ago,  of  this  great  pa- 
triot, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
biographical  paper  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THADoras  KoscnrszKO 

In  this  first  post-millennial  year,  Poles  in 
Poland  and  abroad  wiU  mark  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Thaddeus  Koeclnszko 
who  passed  away  in  Switzerland  on  Otcober 
15,  1817  after  rendering  Illustrious  and  en- 
during service  to  his  native  land  and  the 
American  Revolution.  Thomas  Jefferson  paid 
eloquent  tribute  to  Koecluszko's  greatness 
when  he  described  him  u  "the  purest  spirit 
of  liberty". 

Thaddeus  Kosclviszko,  Poland's  great  pa- 
triot and  national  leader  and  America's  Revo- 
lutionary War  general  and  aide  to  Washing- 
ton, was  born  February  13,  1746,  at  Slechno- 
wicze,  Poland.  He  passed  h!s  early  childhood 
on  his  father's  estate,  then  attended  the 
school  of  the  Plarlst  Fathers,  in  Lubleszow, 
from  where  he  went  to  the  Warsaw  Cadet 
School,  to  graduate  with  highest  honors.  The 
King  of  Poland,  Impressed  with  Koecluszko's 
natural  ability  for  engineering  and  pnTven 
brilliance,  sent  him  to  France  to  pursu* 
further  studies. 

After  seven  yean  in  the  leading  French 
military  schools,  he  was  oocnmlssloned  a  cap- 
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tain  in  charge  of  Krakow's  fortlfloations.  But 
\mder  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Poland 
shortly  after  the  First  Partition,  1772,  there 
was  little  opportunity  for  his  talents;  a  com- 
mission in  the  reduced  army  was  to  be  had 
only  by  purchase,  and  Koscluszko  was  with- 
out funds. 

Observing  no  chance  to  serve  his  country, 
Koscluszko  again  left  Poland,  pledging  his 
share  of  the  parental  estate,  as  security  for 
the  loan  which  enabled  him  to  journey  to 
Paris.  Here  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities in  America  kindled  his  imagination, 
and  he  deterxnmed  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
America — a  Polish  knight  in  the  cause  of 
Uberty. 

KOSCIUSZKO   IN   AMERICA 

In  the  summer  of  1776,  Koscluszko  arrived 
in  America  at  his  own  initiative  and  at  his 
own  expense.  Pending  the  decision  of  t^e 
Board  of  War  upon  his  application,  be  found 
employment  at  Philadelphia,  In  tJtie  construc- 
tion of  fortifications  against  the  expected  at- 
tack by  the  Delaware.  This  gained  him  his 
commission  from  Congress,  October  18,  1776, 
as  an  engineer  in  the  Continental  service 
with  pay  of  sixty  dollars  a  month,  and  the 
rank  of  colonel.  In  the  spring  fo  1T77,  he 
joined  the  Northern  Army,  where  his  ablUty 
as  an  engineer  was  of  invaluable- use  in  the 
campaign  against  Burgoyne.  His  fortification 
at  Van  Schalck  and  elsewhere,  his  able 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  battlegrounds, 
contributed  much  to  the  skillful  retreats  and 
the  firm  stands  of  the  Continental  Army  be- 
fore Burgoyne's  rash  advance.  He  was  ordered 
by  General  Gates  to  erect  the  fortification  in 
the  defense  of  Saratoga,  and  his  task  was 
accom^ished  with  great  brilliancy  and  speed. 

With  justified  pride  Poles  regard  the  role 
played  by  their  national  hero  in  the  victory 
at  Saratoga,  a  victory  which  won  for  Amer- 
ica not  only  a  campaign  but  France's  recog- 
nition of  her  Independence. 

FORTIFIED    WEST    POINT 

For  long  the  question  of  the  defense  of 
the  Hudson  had  been  of  paramount  Import- 
ance; the  brief  respite  gained  by  the  defeat 
of  Burgoyne  rendered  this  a  favoraible  mo- 
ment to  render  it  impregnable.  West  Point 
was  chosen  for  its  commanding  position,  and 
its  fortification  was  finally  conferred,  over 
the  head  of  the  French  engineer,  Radlere, 
upon  the  Pole.  "Mr.  Koscluszko,"  wrote  Mc- 
DougaU  now  in  conunand  of  the  Northern 
Army,  to  Washington,  "is  esteemed  to  have 
more  practice  than  Colonel  Radlere,  and  his 
manner  of  treating  the  people  is  more  ac- 
ceptable than  that  of  the  latter."  Little  Is 
now  left  of  the  fortifications,  but  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  memory  at  West  Point  by 
American  Youth  will  remain  a  grateful  trib- 
ute forever.  That  America  today  can  regard 
West  Point  with  pride  is,  in  large  measure, 
due  to  Koscluszko  who  first  suggested  for  a 
national  military  school  the  spot  where  it 
now  stands. 

TME     SOUTHERN     CAMPAIGN 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  General  Gates  re- 
quested Washington  to  transfer  Koscluszko 
to  the  South,  where  the  army  was  now  under 
his  command.  But  before  the  Pole  was  able 
to  reach  him,  his  old  friend  had  been  de- 
feated at  Camden  and  deprived  of  his  com- 
msind.  General  Nathaniel  Greene — after 
Washington  the  finest  general  in  the  Conti- 
nental service — had  been  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. While  awaiting  Greene's  arrival,  Kos- 
cluszko spent  some  time  in  Virginia  among 
the  planters.  There  he  saw  the  Negroes  at 
close  quarters  and  was  brought  face  to  face 


with  the  Negroes  in  slavery.  It  was  then  that, 
with  his  keen  suscepUbllity  to  every  form  of 
human  suffering,  he  acquired  that  profound 
sympathy  fcH-  the  American  Negro  which 
seventeen  years  later  was  to  dictate  his  part- 
ing testament   to  the  New  World. 

Koscluszko  was  present  through  the  whole 
campaign  of  the  Carollnas  and  was  regarded 
with  strong  affection  and  admiration  by 
General  Greene.  True  to  his  ideals  at  the 
battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  he  restrained  a  car- 
nage which  outraged  his  feelings,  and  he  is 
said  personally  to  have  saved  the  lives  of 
fifty  Englishmen.  When  the  campaign 
changed  to  one  of  guerrilla  warfare,  he  fought 
as  a  soldier,  not  as  an  engineer.  At  length 
Charleston  feU.  And  on  December  14,  1782, 
the  American  army  entered  the  town  in  a 
triumphal  procession,  in  which  Koscluszko 
rode  with  his  fellow-officers,  greeted  by  the 
populace  with  fiowers  and  cries  of  "Wel- 
come." 

Peace  soon  followed. 

Koscluszko  had  fought  for  six  years  in  the 
American  Army.  Nathaniel  Greene  best  sums 
up  what  the  Pole  had  done  for  America  and 
what  he  had  been  to  his  brother-soldiers. 
"Colonel  Koscluszko  belonged" — wrote 
Greene — "to  the  niunber  of  my  most  useful 
and  dearest  comrades  in  arms.  I  can  liken  to 
nothing  his  zeal  In  the  public  service,  and  in 
the  solution  of  important  problems,  nothing 
could  have  b'een  more  helpful  than  his  judg- 
ment, vigilance  and  diligence.  He  was  fear- 
less of  every  danger.  He  never  manifested 
desires  or  claims  to  himself,  and  never  let 
opportunity  pass  of  calling  attention  to  and 
recommending  the  merits  of  others."  Con- 
gress, In  1783,  belatedly  conferred  upon  Kos- 
cluszko the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  with 
an  acknowledgment  of  its  "high  sense  of  his 
long,  faithful,  and  meritorious  service." 

KOSCrUSZKO     RETT7RNS    TO     POLAND 

In  the  fall  of  1784  Koscluszko  reached  his 
native  country.  A  great  wave  of  effort — a  na- 
tion's magnificent  effort  to  save  herself  by 
Internal  reform,  which  culnUnated  In  the 
democratic  Constitution  of  the  3rd  of  May, 
1791 — was  sweeping  at  that  time  over  Poland. 

After  the  second  partition,  in  1792,  a  fur- 
ther wave  of  patriotic  ardoiir  srwept  over 
Poland.  General  Thaadeus  Kosciuszko.  the 
hero  of  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
hastened  to  Krakow,  stimmoned  the  people 
to  arms,  proclaiming  new  decrees  in  favor  of 
the  peasants.  Hosts  of  peasants  armed  with 
scythes  answered  Koecluszko's  call.  On  April 
29,  1794.  Koscluszko  attacked  the  Russians 
at  Raclawlce.  Hi  disciplined  and  poorly 
equipped,  the  peasants  took  by  assault  bat- 
teries of  Russian  field  guns  and  routed  the 
enemy.  After  thl^  battle  Koscluszko  wore  a 
"Sukmana."  a  coa,t  of  homespun  cloth  such 
as  the  peasants  wore. 

Infuriated,  Catherine  of  Russia  sent  a 
large  army  to  fight  Ko^iuszko,  and  at 
Maclejowice  in  the  south  of  Poland  the  two 
forces  met  on  the  lOth  of  October.  Koscluszkp 
dashed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Three 
horses  were  killed  under  him,  and  bleeding 
from  many  wounds  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
With  him  fell  the  independence  of  Poland, 
and  as  the  poet,  Campbell,  says  "Freedom 
shrieked  when  Koscluszko  feU."  Koscluszko 
was  cast  Into  a  dungeon  in  Petersburg,  and 
only  after  Catherine's  death  her  successor 
Paul  I  liberated  the  Polish  hero. 

KOSCrUSZKO    REVISITS    AMERICA 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1796,  Koscluszko 
left  St.  Petersburg  with  his  friend  and  fellow- 
prisoner    Juljan    Ursyn    Nlemcewicz    and    a 
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fellow  officer,  Llblszewskl,  who  offered  to 
serve  the  maimed  Koeduszko  on  his  trip  to 
America.  By  way  of  Stockholm,  Gothenbixrg, 
London  and  finally  Bristol,  Koecluszko  and 
his  party  sailed  for.  Philadelphia  on  June  18, 
1797. 

For  two  months  the  ship  carrying  Koscl- 
uszko  and  his  companions  tossed  on  the 
Atlantic,  on  one  occasion  near  shipwreck. 
They  reached  their  destination  on  August  18, 
1797. 

Tellow  fever  prevailed  at  Philadelphia  at 
this  time,  so  Koeciuszko  with  his  poet-friend 
Niemcewlcz,  Journeyed  on  to  New  Brunswick, 
the  home  of  General  Anthony  Walton  White. 
Later  he  proceeded  to  New  York,  where  h^ 
was  the  guest  of  General  Gates  at  Rose  Hill, 
where  he  remained  until  September  29,  1797. 
Before  leaving  New  York,  he  received  from 
Congress  a  grant  of  five  hundred  acres  In 
recognition  of  his  military  services.  This 
property  was  located  on  the  extreme  western 
border  of  the  United  States  military  lands,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Scioto  River,  In  Perry 
Township.  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  the  site 
of  the  present  City  of  Columbus. 

After  a  short  visit  In  Ellzabethtown,  he 
returned  to  the  home  of  General  .White  In 
New  Brunswick  where  he  remained  until 
November  28.  Kosciuszko,  whose  oonvales- 
cense  was  slow,  spent  nearly  all  his  time  re- 
clining on  a  sofa,  sketching  and  painting  in 
^  water  color  and  India  ink.  From  General 
White's  home  Kosciuszko  repaired  to  Phila- 
delphia and  took  residence  on  2nd  Street. 
Bevies  of  visitors  and  admirers  again  sur- 
rounded him,  and  Koeciuszko  drew  into  great 
intimacy  with  Thomas  Jefiferson.  at  this  time 
Secretary  of  State.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Gates: 
"I  see  Koeciuszko  often.  He  is  the  purest  son 
of  Uberty  among  you  all  that  I  have  ever 
known,  the  kind  of  liberty  which  extends  to 
all.  not  only  to  the  rich."  On  January  23, 
■t(J»8,  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  l£sue  to  Kosciuszko  a  certifi- 
cate of  Indebtedness  of  $12,260.54  with  in- 
terest at  six  per  cent,  from  January  7.  1793 
to  December  31,  1797.  The  final  settlement 
of  the  account  was  made  by  a  payment 
amounting  to  $15,227.87. 

Some  time  In  March,  1798,  a  packet  of  let- 
ters from  Europe  was  handed  to  Koeciuszko. 
His  emotion  on  reading  the  contents  was  so 
strong  that,  despite  his  crippled  condition, 
be  sprang  from  his  couch  and  stepped  with- 
out a  helping  hand  to  the  middle  of  the 
room.  "I  must  return  at  once  to  Europe,"  he 
said  with  no  explanation.  Jefferson  procured 
bis  passport  to  France  under  the  name  of 
Thomas  Kanberg  and  with  only  Jefferson'fe 
knowledge,  with  no  word  either  to  Niemce- 
wlcz or  to  his  servant,  Stanislaus,  for  both 
of  whom  he  left  a  roll  of  money  in  his  cup- 
board, he  sailed  for  France.  Before  embark- 
ing at  Baltimore  he  gave  Jefferson  his  power 
of  attorney  and  vrrote  out  the  will  In  which, 
more  than  half  a  century  before  the  Civil 
War,  the  Polish  Patriot  advanced  the  cause 
of  emancipation: 

KOBCitiszKo's  wnx 

"I,  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  being  Just  In  my 
departvire  from  America,  do  hereby  declare 
and  direct  that  should  I  make  no  other 
testamentary  dlsp>osltlon  of  my  property  in 
the  United  States  thereby  authorize  my 
friend  Thomas  Jefferson  to  employ  the  whole 
thereof  In  purchasing  Negroes  from  among 
his  own  as  any  others  and  giving  them  lib- 
erty In  my  name  In  giving  them  an  educa- 
tion In  trades  apd  otherwise,  and  In  having 
them  instructed  for  their  new  condition  in 
the  duties  of  morality  which  may  make 
them     good     neighbors,     good     fathers     or 

mothen,  busbaiuls  or  wives  and  In  their 
duties  as  eltlaens,  teaching  them  to  be  de- 
fenders of  tbelr  liberty  and  country  and  of 


the  good  order  of  society  and  In  whatsoever 
may  make  thpm  happy  and  useful,  and  I 
make  the  sald|Thomas  Jefferson  my  executor 
of  this.  '  1 

J  "T.  KoacnrszKo. 

"5th  day  of  May.  1798." 

There  was  difficulty  in  putting  this  testa- 
ment Into  effMt  as  Jefferson  was  of  advanced 
age  at  the  time  of  Kosciuszko's  death.  It  was 
never  carried  out;  but  in  1826  the  legacy 
went  to  f oundi  the  Colored  School  at  Newark, 
the  first  educi  tional  Institute  for  Negroes  In 
the  United  States  and  which  bore  Kosci- 
uszko's name. 

BACK  IN    EUROPE 

By  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July.  1798, 
Kosclxiazko  reiched  Paris.  His  arrival  centered 
upon  him  the  gaze  of  the  whole  world.  Sym- 
pathy with  hfcnself  and  the  Polish  cause  he 
heard  expressed  upon  all  sides.  At  the  news 
of  his  returnfthe  Polish  Legions  awakened 
to  renewed  life.  He  negotiated  at  length  with 
the  Governm^it  of  Prance  for  Prance's  help 
in  the  restorgitlon  of  PoUsh  independence. 
This  was  promised  him  many  times,  but  his 
cautious  reqt  est  for  guarantees  was  never 
compiled  wit  i.  When  Napoleon  was  ix-o- 
claimed  First  Consul.  Kosciuszko.  mistrust- 
ing him,  CO  nmenced  to  withdraw  from 
relations  with  him  or  his  officials.  After  the 
disastrous  expedition  of  the  Polish  Legions 
to  San  Domln  50,  Kosciuszko  severed  all  rela- 
tions with  hit  1. 

Napoleon,  ti  1806,  from  Berlin,  now  sum- 
moned Koscivszko  to  assume  the  leadership 
of  the  revoltH  ig  Poles.  But  the  former  Polish 
Commander-l  i-Chief  had  Uttle  faith  In  the 
fortune  of  tl  le  Emperor  and  none  in  his 
promises.  He  Seclined  to  obey  the  call,  and 
remained  in    »arls. 

In  May,  18:  5,  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia 
signed  an  agi  eement  for  a  new  partition  of 
Poland.  An  ai  itonomous  Kingdom  of  Poland 
was,  it  Is  tru  ^  to  be  formed,  with  the  Tsar 
as  King,  but  It  would  be  but  a  small  part 
of  the  true  1  'oland.  Koscixiszko  refused  all 
offers  of  offlc<  and  honor  in  the  newly  par- 
titioned PolaJid.  He  felt  that  his  very  pres- 
ence even,  w(  luld  lend  sanction  to  the  New 
Partition.  He  chose  therefore  a  voluntary 
exile.  Not  d(  siring  to  live  In  a  Bourbon 
France,  he  s<  ttled  in  Switzerland  with  his 
devoted  frlem  ts  the  Zeltners  in  Soleure. 

LAST    JAYS  AND  RESTING  PLACE 

Here,  in  s«  rene  communion  with  nature, 
among  eterna ;  mountains,  in  unceasing  med- 
itation upon  the  future  of  Poland,  he  spent 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  And  here,  on 
the  sad  autui  an  evening  of  October  15,  1817, 
far  from  hia  Motherland,  though  close  In 
spirit,  amon{  strangers,  with  not  a  Polish 
face  nor  a  Pc  lish  word  to  gladden  his  heart, 
Kosciuszko  dl  ;d.  Even  In  his  loneliness  he  was 
faithful  to  Pi  iland— her  purest  soul  and  the 
greatest  of  Pa  es.  And  his  greatness  was  great- 
est in  that  it'  was  not  his  own  personal  great- 
ness merely;  1 1  was  the  greatness  of  Poland. 

Kosciuszko  3  body  now  rests  in  the  Wawel 
Cathedral  In  1  Krakow,  where  lie  Poland's  kings 
and  her  most  honored  dead;  but  his  heart  is 
In  the  Pollsl  conquerors.  To  bis  memory, 
three  years  ai  ter  his  death,  the  nation  raised 
a  monument  perhaps  unique  of  Its  kind. 
Outside  of  Ilrakow  towers  the  Kosciuszko 
Hill,  fashlone  i  by  the  hands  of  Polish  men, 
women  and  children,  bringing  earth  from  the 
battle-fields  »vhere  Kosciuszko  had  fought. 
The  act  is  ty|}ical.  To  this  day  the  name  of 
Thaddeus  Ko^iuszko  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Polish  people,  not  only  as  the  object  of 
their  profound  and  passionate  love,  but  as 
the  symbol  of  their  dearest  national  aspira- 
tions. His  pldturee,  his  relics,  are  venerated 
as  With  the  qevotion  paid  to  a  patron  saint. 
Legend  and  fiuslc  have  gathered  about  bis 
name. 
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EXTENSHON  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAtMES  J.  HOWARD 

0\'    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUS  S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdai',  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  284  year*  ago,  the  good  ship  Con- 
cord docked  at  Philadelphia,  disembark- 
ing the  first  German  settlers  In  America. 
It  was  a  major  event  In  our  national  his- 
tory, ushering  ;  n  the  force  and  the  spirit 
of  a  people  wtio  have  served  our  coun- 
try's cause  to  remarkable  effect. 

The  primary  Germtm  contribution  to 
America  is  in  the  form  of  human  re- 
sources constituting  about  one- fifth  the 
total  white  population  of  the  United 
States  today.  Another  major  contribu- 
tion has  been  an  enduring  belief  In  the 
democratic  process.  The  German  Quak- 
ers of  GermaHtown,  Pa.,  immortalized 
themselves  by  formally  protesting  the 
existence  of  N^ro  slavery  in  America,  in 
1788.  Another  deed  of  imperishable  fame 
was  the  position  adopted  by  Peter 
Zenger,  a  G«rman  Immigrant  and  a 
printer  and  publisher,  who  gambled  ev- 
erything in  trie  process  "of  establishing 
the  great  Ame^can  freedom  of  the  press, 
in  1735.  Eightlyears  later  another  Ger- 
man printer.  Christopher  Saur.  published 
the  complete  ijutheran  Bible  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  It  was  the  first  Bible 
printed  in  a  European  language  in  the 
American  Colonies.  Another  eminent 
German  printer  and  publisher  was  Henry 
Miller,  subsequently  the  printer  of  Con- 
gress, who  annoimced  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  the  form 
of  a  news  release,  a  day  ahead  of  all  other 
newspapers  inj  America. 

Technological  Improvement  In  this 
country  also  nas  been  tied  to  German 
immigration.  The  Industrial  history  of 
19th  century  America  reveals  the  Ger- 
man presence  in  the  forefront.  German 
technical  schools  produced  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  talented  students  who 
fled  the  country  following  the  abortive 
revolution  of  1848,  and  settled  in  Amer- 
ica. Of  these,  perhaps  the  best  known 
were  engineers.  John  A.  Roebllng,  a  Ger- 
man immigraiit,  built  the  first  great  sus- 
pension bridgs  over  the  Niagara  River, 
and  then  built  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
Charles  C.  Scnneider,  also  German,  built 
the  first  successful  cantilever  railroad 
bridge  of  any  considerable  size.  Gustav 
Lindenthal  wajs  the  architect  of  the  Hell 
Gate  bridge,  apannlng  the  Hudson.  The 
great  tunnel  Snder  Virginia  City,  Nev.. 
was  constructed  by  Adolf  Sutro.  Among 
electrical  engineers,  the  outstanding 
German-Americans  were  George  P. 
Stelnmetz  and  George  Westinghouse. 

WhMi  Ame^can  undergraduate  col- 
leges began  expanding  Into  universities, 
toward  the  cose  of  the  19th  century, 
tbtpenaan  u^dverslty  served  as  a  model. 
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And  three  of  the  major  churches  In 
America  were  founded  by  Germans :  The 
Lutheran,  the  German  Reformed,  and 
the  United  Brethren. 

The  names  of  outstanding  Americans 
of  German  birth  spread  out  across  al- 
most three  centuries  of  American  his- 
tory. Those  in  the  limelight  of  history 
and  those  In  the  obscurity  of  the  masses 
of  immigrants  Integrated  themselves  Into 
the  rhythm  of  the  new  country  and  did 
their  share  to  help  it  In  the  struggle  for 
national  preeminence. 

Today,  all  America  salutes  Americans 
of  German  heritage.  They  are,  indeed, 
outstanding  contributors  to  our  national 
way  of  life. 


Stupidity  at  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

t  or  vnaiNiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Stupidity  at  State,"  which 
was  published  in  the  Daily  Progress  of 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  on  September  27. 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SxtrpmrrT  at  State 

The  matter  of  whether  Rhodesian  Prime 
Minister  Ian  Smith  will  be  able  to  speak  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  has  been  an  on- 
agaln,  ofT-agaln  atfair  but  latest  Information 
is  that  he  wiil  be  unable  to  come  to  Char- 
lottesville. 

The  U.S.  State  Department,  In  a  monu- 
mental amount  of  nonsense,  has  declared 
that  Mr.  Smith's  current  Rhodesian  passport 
cannot  be  honored  as  it  was  issued  since 
Rhodesia  proclaimed  Its  Independence. 

If  he  visits  this  country,  says  Foggy  Bot- 
tom, he  must  have  a  British-issued  passport. 
As  long  as  this  bit  of  absurdity  remains  In 
force  It  is  doubtful  If  the  University  will  be 
able  to  have  Mr.  Smith  for  a  visit.  It  is  not 
known  whether  Britain  would  Issue  a  pass- 
port and  we  are  not  likely  ever  to  know  since 
Mr.  Smith  will  hardly  ask  for  one,  under 
present  conditions. 

It  is  not  known  either  whether  State's  ac- 
tion was  taken  as  a  snide  obeisance  to  our 
British  friends  or  to  prevent  Mr.  Smith  from 
airing  his  side  of  the  story  from  within  oiir 
shores.  What  matters  Is  that  an  unfortxmate 
blow  has  been  dealt  to  the  University's  highly 
commendable  programs  of  bringing  outstand- 
ing speakers  to  the  Grounds  during  the  school 
year,  permitting  students  and  the  public  to 
get  first  hand  information  from  those  repre- 
senting all  sides  of  many  questions.  Mr.  Smith 
would  have  been  a  prize  plum  Indeed. 

Hope  for  Mr.  Smith's  appearance  should 
not  be  lost,  however.  There  must  be  a  pos- 
sibility that  someone  high  In  the  State  De- 
partment will  recognize  the  utter  stupidity 
of  the  position  on  Mr.  Smith  and  rescind  the 
passport  restrictions. 

We  hope  that  the  Student  Legal  Forurfl  at 
the  University,  which  started  the  negotiations 
to  bring  Mr.  Smith  here,  will  launch  an  effort 
to  bring  light  to  the  State  Department,  whose 
position  at  this  stage  can  only  be  called  dis- 
graceful. 


Enm»    Bill    To    Strengthen    Smalltown 
America  Gets  Small  Business  Support 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  2.  1967 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago,  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Repre- 
sentative Joe  L.  Evins,  chairman  of  the 
House  Small  Bipinsss  Committee,  intro- 
duced a  bill,  H.A  9060,  designed  to  create 
employment  oA>ortunlties  in  smaller 
cities  throughout  the  coimtry.  The  bill 
provides  a  tax  incentive — a  reward — to 
.induce  private  Industry  to  establish  new 
plants  in  smaller  communities.  The  re- 
sult, therefore,  would  not  only  help  revive 
the  lagging  economy  of  some  of  our 
smaller  towns  but  would  also  alleviate 
the  oppressive  ><Mt)blems  confronting  the 
large  metropolitan  cities. 

Recently,  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  an  organization 
enjoying  a  membership  of  approximately 
250.000  small  business  concerns,  asked 
their  mebibers  if  they  favored  enactment 
of  this  bill.  A  good  substantial  majority 
expressed  approval. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  released  a  press  statement  ~ 
at  the  time  this  vote  was  aimoimced,  and 
under  imanimous  consent  I  insert  this 
press  release  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recom  as  follows: 

Press  Release,  National  Peoeration  op 
Independent  Btjsines^,  Inc. 

While  big  city  mayors,  perhaps  under- 
standlngly  so.  and  big  clty-orlented  sociolo- 
gists clamor  lor  billions  in  Federal  fimds  to 
solve  every  problem  from  rat  extermination 
to  jobs  for  Idle  teenagers.  Congressman  Joe 
Evins,  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  proposes  a  no- 
cost  solution  based  on  furnishing  private  en- 
terprise incentives. 

It  Is  this  latter  approach  that  the  nation's 
independent  business  proprietors  support.  In 
a  nationwide  jjoU  Just  concluded  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
the  vote  In  favor  of  the  Evins'  proposal  is  a 
majority  of  63  per  cent,  with  29  per  cent  op- 
posed, and  8  per  cent  undecided. 

The  heavily  endorsed  Evins  bill,  which  has 
since  been  duplicated  by  similar  bills  Intro- 
duced by  other  mmbers  of  the  House  Busi- 
ness Committee  would  encourage  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  rural  and  sub-metro- 
politan America  by  offering  special  tax  In- 
centives to  new  business  enterprise. 

After  long  study  of  the  problem,  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  concluded  that 
not  only  the  present  problem,  but  also  a  con- 
tinually growing  problem  of  the  big  cities 
is  the  migrations  Into  these  congested  cen- 
ters from  the  outlying  areas  by  people  who 
are  unable  to  find  employment  in  their 
home  areas.  The  result  being  that  the  cities 
are  overloaded  with  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled unemployed  futllely  seeking  work  In 
metropoUtan  areas  that  are  becoming"  more 
and  more  technologically  sophisticated. 

The  bill  would  give  an  additional  7  per- 
cent tax  credit  on  the  cost  of  machinery  and 
equipment  for  enterprises  which  open  up 
in  areas  declared  to  be  short  of  jobs,  pro- 
vided that  such  enterprises  employ  at  least 


20  persons,  of  whom  at  least  half  shall  be 
from  the  area  of  location. 

To  prevent  an  established  firm  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  incentive,  the  bill  also 
provides  that  the  Incentives  shall  not  be 
available  to  any  enterprise  that  dlminishea 
its  operations,  or  reduces  employment  in  an 
already  established  location.  In  other  words, 
the  gain  in  new  jobs  must  be  a  net  gain. 

Special  tax  provisions  over  a  five-year  pe- 
riod are  also  provided  for  the  cost  of  pllbt 
and  real  estate  and  also  tax  aUowances  for 
training  workers. 

No  appropriation  of  tax  money  is  called 
for  in  the  bill.  Capital  Investment  needed 
to  provide  jobs  and  reverse  the  migration 
to  the  big  cities  would  be  provided  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  assured  of  partial  tax  for- 
giveness during  the  critical  early  years  of 
getting  an  enterprise  oS  to  a  sound  start. 

Although  there  has  long  been  recogmtion 
that  the  national  Industry  and  commerce  is 
too  heavily  concentrated  In  the  big  metro- 
politan areas,  this  Is  the  first  time  that  a  no- 
cost  solution  to  the  problem  of  decentraliz- 
ing the  economic  structure  has  been  ad- 
vanced. 

Federation  researchers  are  also  ihcllned  to 
beUeve  that  with  a  proper  understanding, 
the  measure  will  pick  up  support  from 
farmers  growing  Increasingly  bitter  over  their 
returns  in  ratio  to  the  prices  consumers  pay 
for  their  products. 

They  point  out  that  as  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation and  transportation  labor  Increases, 
the  costs  of  food  distrlbuUon  steadily  climb, 
raising  not  only  prices  to  the  consumer,  but 
also  cutting  down  the  farmers'  share  of  the 
food  dollar.  More  equitable  distribution  of 
job  opportunities  bringing  people  closer  to 
^he  sources  of  food  supply  wUl  shorten  the 
distances  from  farm  to  consumer,  and  thus 

ke  reductions  possible  In  the  overall  costs 

food  distribution. 


X 

-Senate  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    ■ 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP    PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
-  Tuesday,  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ap- 
proach a  most  critical  period  in  our 
legislative  process,  that  of  House-Senate 
conferences,  which  will  consider  appro- 
priations bills  vitally  aflfecting  the  urban 
health  and  grawth  of  this  land. 

I  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  reflecting  the  sober  concern 
•with  which  the  deliberations  of  that  con- 
ference commitlee  -will  be  viewed 
throughout  the  land: 

To  House-Senate  Conference 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration won  a  substantial  victory  in 
the  Senate  with  votes  of  approval  for  an 
appropriations  bill  that  Includes  funds  for 
the  model  cities  and  rent  supplement  pro- 
grams. However,  supporters  of  these  proposals 
should  not  celebrate  prematurely.  * 

It  is,  at  this  point,  a  conditional  and  an 
Incomplete  victory. 

The  appropriations  blU  now  goes  to  a  joint 
House-Senate  conference  committee — where 
hard  bargaining  is  in  prospect,  along  with 
some  horse-trading,  perhaps. 

Insofar  as  the  model  cities  program  is 
concerned,     the    Administration    asked    for 
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«662.000,000.  The  House  approved  $237,000.- 
000  and  the  Senate  raised  this  to  $537,000,000. 
A  simple  exercise  In  arithmetic  will  show 
that  the  Administration  would  get  less  .than 
6  percent  of  Its  request  IX  the  House  and 
Senate  split  their  difference  down  the  mid- 
dle, which  la  what  very  often  happens  in 
Joint  conference   committees. 

The  Senate  voted  the  full  $40,000,000  asked 
by  the  Administration  for  rent  supplements 
but  the  House  voted  no  funds  at  all  for  this 
program.  If  a  midway  compromUe  point  is 
reached  in  conference  committee,  the  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  woiild  get  only  half  of  what  it 
sought. 

It  is  widely  Ijelieved  that  the  Administra- 
tion habitually  asks  Congress  for  more  than 
it  expects  to  get — and  more  than  is  needed 
to  fulfill  program  commitments.  When 
viewed  in  this  perspective,  the  Administra- 
tion's chances  of  coming  out  rather  well  in  ■ 
the  model  cities  and  rent  supplement  pro- 
posals may  not  be  so  bad. 

There  is  this  to  consider,  though.  The  rent 
supplement  scheme  U  the  more  controver- 
sial of  the  two  programs.  Opponents  may  try 
to  kill  the  rent  supplement  plan  in  confer- 
ence committee  by  agreeing.  In  rettirn,  to 
support  a  substantial  appropriation  for 
model  cities. 


RooteTcIt-Kennedy  Memorial  Dinner 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  3,  1967 


Mr.  UUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress at  Medford,  Oreg.,  last  Saturday, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man helped  Oregonians  commemorate 
two  great  Democratic  Presidents — 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

During  this  time  of  domestic  crisis  and 
foreign  trial,  it  is  well  for  us  to  recall 
-some  of  the  major  achievements  of  the 
past  6  years.  Secretary  Freeman  has  not 
only  done  this,  but  has  repeated  the 
pledge  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  work 
to  resolve  the  problems  of  rural  America. 

I  commend  the  Secretary's  remarks  to 
my  colleagues: 
Address  by  Secretabt  or  Aceiculture  Orvii.Se 

L.       FREEMAN       AT       X       ROOSEVILT-KENNEDT 

Memorial  Dinner  in  MEDroao,  Oreg.,  8  p.m., 

September  30,  1967 

Tonight  we  meet  to  honor  the  memory  and 
the  accomplishments  of  two  great  Demo- 
cratic Presidents — Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
and  John  P.  Kennedy. 

But  it  Is  not  my  purpose  to  eulogize  the 
man  who  taught  us  that  all  we  had  to  fear 
was  fear  Itself  and  the  man  who  Inspired  this 
country  to  get  moving  again. 

Their  deeds  do  not  need  eulogy.  They  are 
inscribed  in  the  annals  for  all  time  to  come. 

I  grew  up  in  Franklin  Roeevelt's  time  and 
he  was  my  hero.  I  served  in  John  Kennedy's 
Administration..  And  he  was  my  hero,  too.  My 
memories,  my  respect,  my  deep  affection  for 
both  will  never  die. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  and  John  Kennedy 
shared  many  attributes,  and  not  the  least 
of  these  was  their  deep  concern  for  a  con- 
tinuity of  reeponslbUity,  a  concern  that 
progress  be  a  steady  procession,  unmarked  by 
bEtckward  steps. 

So  tonight  I  want  to  address  myself  to  the 
matter  of  continued  reeponalbUlty  and  steady 
progress,  for  this  Is  what  I  think  the  two 


barty. 
tow,  the  Democratic 
Iilshed  by  two  char- 
.  described  by  Thom- 


men  we  honor  tonight  would  want  me  to 
talk  about.  The  r  attention,  too,  was  focused 
on  the  present  ind  the  future  .  .  .  and  only 
rarely  on  the  p»i  t. 

Now  I  am  toll  I  that  there  are  s<xne  Repub- 
licans in  the  ai  idlence  this  evening.  I  trust 
khey  will  not  b4  too  uncomfortable.  My  pur- 
^se  will  not  be  to  embarrass  them  .  .  .  but  it 
will  be  to  convert  them.  The  Democratic 
party,  you  knovi ,  keep  a  candle  In  the  window 
for  all  reprent4nt  wanderers. 

This  year  mirks  the  175th  year  of  the 
founding  of  th  \  Democratic  party,  and  per- 
haps it  is  in  I  irder.  tonight,  to  say  a  few 
words  about  ou  party — about  how  it  began — 
about  how  anci  upon  what  it  grew. 

It  began  as  t  le  Republican  party,  as  most 
of  you  know.  >ut  in  those  days  the  word 
Republican  cai  riek  a  different  connotation 
than  it  does  flodaV  Specifically,  the  party 
called  Itself  RebublJ^an  to  distinguish  ItseU 
from  the  Monai  chlst  toarty. 

Later  It  bec«  me  tWe  Democratlc-Republl-  ^ 
can  party,   but   as  If  this  Incongruity  were 
too  much  to  b  sar.  It  divested  itself  of  both 
hyphen   and   Hfepublicap   In   the   1830'8  and 
became  the  Democratic 
From  that  t  ime  to 
party  has  beet    dlstlnf 
acterlstics.  botl  i  of  the^ 
as  Jefferson  in  l  his  sttttement : 

"No  maxlmj^  Jprferson  said,  "can  be  laid 
down  as  beinj  wise  and  expedient  for  all 
times  .and  clrc  amstances.  The  maxim  to  be 
applied  to  a  c  )ncrete  case  must  depend  on 
the  clrcumstar  ces  which  shall  then  govern." 
Was  everyth  ng.  then,  changeable? 
"Yes."  said  Jefferson,  "everything  except 
the  Inherent.  '  mallenable  rights  of  man." 

A  pragmatlsi  n  dedicated  to  respecting  and 
best  serving  the  unalienable  rights  of 
man  .  .  .  this  is  the  philosophy  and  the 
modus  operan  11  of  the  Democratic  party. 
And  this  is  ti  e  secret  of  its  historical  suc- 
cess. 

In  a  phras(  .  the  Democratic  party  has 
been.  Is,  and  irlU  continue  to  be  the  party 
of  concern,  i  ompaasion.  courage  .  .  .  and 
continuity.  T  le  party  of  Yesterday.  The 
party  of  Toda  r.  The  party  of  Tomorrow. 

It  is  my  pui  pose  tonight  to  inspire  you  to 
go  out  and  tel  the  story  of  how  the  Admin- 
istration of  L5  Qdon  Baines  Johnson  has  kept 
faith  with  tie  people — and  enhanced  the 
great  tradittoia  of  the  pwty  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  Hajry  Truman  and  John  FlUger- 
ald  Kennedy. 

We've  got  tie  oldest  and  the  greatest  po- 
litical party  ol  all  time.  We  represent  a  party 
that  In  the  pist  seven  years  has  written  a 
record  of  acc(  mpllshment  and  progress  un- 
matched m  tl  e  annals  of  government  In  any 
country  of  th<  wwld. 

And  we  hav  >  a  President  who  will  go  down 
In  history  as  one  of  the  most  courageous, 
humanitarian  Imaginative  and  resourceful 
leaders  this  ns  tlon  has  ever  known. 

And  yet.  w  th  all  this  going  for  us,  there 
are  too  dai  aed  many  Democrats  going 
around  these  days  wearing  a  hangdog  look 
and  an  apolog  etlc  air ! 

Well.  I'm  h  ire  tonight  to  tell  them  to  wipe 
It  off!  To  star  d  tall  and  walk  proud — because 
they've  got  i  ivery  right  to  stand  Xa\\  and 
walk  proud. 

l<t  me  tel    you  right  now  that  whatever 

aitical    tro\  bles   the   Democratic   party   is 

lerienclng  ire  in  large  part  a  direct — and 

iconic — resuU   of  the  succestes  we've  had  in 

ing  the '  foundations  of  Lyndon  John- 

son\^reaiJifJbiety  on  John  Kennedy's  SevB 

Front 

Why?  Beca  use  so  much  has  been  done,  so 
much  progress  has  been  made  In  so  short  k 
time  that  perhaps  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  oonle  to  expect  too  much  too  soon. 
A  rising  tl<  e  of  expectations — a  tide  drawn 
and  the  sun  of  seven  years  of 
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washed  ashore  th    full  realization  of  those 
expectations. 

But  worst  of  all,  we're  letting  the  opposi- 
tion use  the  resu  ting  frustrations  to  their 
own  advantage,  we're  letting  them  smoke- 
screen the  very  re^l,  dramatic,  record -setting 
progress  that  has  Ibeen  made  since  1960  and 
detract  attention  from  their  own  record  of 
obstructionism  anjl  negativism.  And  It's  gone 
on  long  enough ! 

Let  me  ask  m^  fellow  Democrats  some 
questions : 

Are  you  ashaic  q(1  of  the  greatest  seven 
years  of  economic  and  social  advance  this 
nation  has  ever  se(  n? 

Are  you  ashame  1  of  a  gross  national  prod- 
uct 50  percent  gre  iter  than  It  was  In  1960? 

Are  you  ashamiid  of  the  IVi  million  new 
Jobs  created  In  ttie  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations  ? 

Are  you  ashamed  of  a  three  percent  drop 
In  the  unemployment  rate? 

Are  you  ashame  1  that  personal  Income  has 
jumped  $180  bllllsn,  that  you  and  your  fel- 
low citizens  have  $40  billion  more  to  spend 
today  than  you  hid  last  year  at  this  time? 

Are  you  ashan  ed  that  corporate  profits. 
after  taxes,  have  doubled  In  the  last  seven 
years? 

Are  you  ashan  ed  that  net  per  farm  In- 
come Jumped  70  )ercent  from  the  beginning 
of  1961  to  the  cloe  s  of  1966? 

Are  you  ashamsd  that  there  Is  25  percent 
less  poverty  In  th  Is  country  today  than  there 
was  In  1960? 

Are  you  ashamed  that  more  progress,  In 
less  time,  has  bet  n  made  In  ending  discrim- 
ination and  right  ing  the  wrongs  of  two  cen- 
turies than  in  a  ay  other  era  in  hUtory? 

Are  you  ashamed  of  the  record  advance  In 
aid  to  education' 

Are  you  asham  ed  of  Medicare,  and  what  It 
has  done  to  lifhten  the  worries  of  our 
elderly? 

Are  you  ashamed  of  the  efforts  this  Ad- 
ministration is  n  aklng  to  restore  sociological 
health  to  our  cities  and  economic  vigor  to 
our  countryside? 

Are  you  ashan  ed  of  the  landmark  legisla- 
tion of  the  past  seven  years:  Voting  Rights, 
Elementary  and  !  Secondary  Education,  Higher 
Education.  Pea&i  Corps,  Nuclear  Test  Ban, 
Alliance  for  Prog  reae,  Model  Cities,  Rent  Sup- 
plements, Mlniiium  Wage,  establishment  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  tpe  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, a  host  ol  anti-poverty  measures,  the 
Pood  and  Agrlci  Iture  Act  of  1965,  Food  for 
Freedom? 

Are  you  ashan  led  that  while  90  percent  of 
the  Republlcanii  In  Congress  were  voting 
against  Increase!  I  funds  for  education,  build- 
ing programs  to  reduce  unemployment,  find- 
ing ways  to  CO  nbat  sickness,  poverty  and 
ignorance  ...  80  percent  of  the  Democrats 
in  Congress  wer  s  voting  for  these  measures? 
Are  you  ashan  led  that  your  party  put  that 
legislation  on  tl  e  books  and  that  that  legis- 
lation was  dlrestly  responsible  for  the  re- 
markable progress  of  the  past  seven  years? 
Of  course  you  iren't. 

But  you  heai  grumbling.  And  you  hear 
complaints.  Anc  you  hear  criticism.  And  It 
dlstiubs  you. 

Don't  let  It.  Remember,  because  our  party 

and  our  Adnainlstration  have  done  so  much 

in  such  an  Incredibly  short  time,  people  have 

come  to  expect  even  more. 

And  they  should! 

This  nation  was  built  on  the  groundswell 
of   rising  expectations  .  .  .  and  so  was  the 
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Democratic  pa 
I  am  proud 
of    LaMancha 
tries  to  right 
impossible  drei 


by  the  moos 

prosperity   aid    performance — has   not   yet 


,at  our  party — like  the  Man 
ights   unbeatable   foes    and 
'Ightable  wrongs  and  dreams 
»»i»,^>~».— w   -.^..j-QS  .  .  .  for  humanity's  vic- 
tory Ues  not  In  irealizlng  all  that  is  expected, 
it  lies  in  the  trying. 

Let  them  call  us  Quixotic  dreamers.  The 
dreamers  get  piore  done  than  those  who 
merely  sleep! 


Robert  Browning  said  It: 

"...  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his 
grasp. 

Or  what's  a  heaven  for?" 

The  earthly  heaven  we  seek  wUl  always  He 
beyond  our  grasp  .  .  .  but  the  extent  to 
xchich  we  exert  ourselves  to  reach  the  un- 
attainable tpill  determine  the  possible. 

We  have  not  made  all  the  progress  we 
wanted  to  make  In  the  last  seven  years.  We've 
made  mistakes.  We've  goofed  on  occasion. 
But  we  tried.  And  we  continue  to  try. 

And  while  we  try,  the  opposition  contents 
itself  by  denouncing  and  decrying,  delaying 
and  destroying,  carping  and  criticizing,  and 
nullifying  and  nay-saying. 

And  In  few  places  Is  this  more  evident  than 
In  agriculture. 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  by  emphasizing 
as  strongly  as  I  can  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  solve  all  of  agriculture's  problems. 
Perhaps  they  never  will  be  completely  solved. 

And  let  me  say  for  the  record  that  I  am 
not  satisfied,  nor  is  the  President  satisfied, 
with  our  progress — remarkable  though  It  has 
been  In  the  last  seven  years. 

How  could  we  say  we're  satisfied  as  long  ns 
farmers  still  earn  only  two-thirds  what  city 
people  earn,  are  still  caught  In  the  painful 
crunch  of  the  cost-price  squeeze? 

Moreover,  after  a  record  Income  year  In 
1966  farmers  have  seen  prices  soften  this 
year  in  the  face  of  temporary  oversupplies. 
ni  have  more  to  say  about  that  In  a  minute. 

But  these  blemishes  and  disaiqxjlntments 
cannot,  and  should  not,  obscure  the  record 
of  advances  made  since  1961,  nor  dull  the 
hope  that  further  progress  can  be  made. 

Let's  examine  the  record  of  Just  what  has 
happened  since  the  Democratic  party 
regained  the  White  House  in  1960. 

In  the  dreary  eight  years  that  preceded 
this  happy  event,  farm  income  dropped  17 
percent;  grain  surpluses  piled  up  into 
mountains,  crushing  farm  prices  and  flatten- 
ing taxpayers'  wallets:  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Investment  In  farm 
commodities  rose  to  more  than  $8  billion. 

In  I960  we  had  2  billion  bushels  of  com 
in  storage,  enough  grain  sorghum  to  last 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  enough  wheat  to  meet 
domestic  needs  for  more  than  two  years. 
We  had  so  much  surplus  we  were  running 
out  of  storage  space  .  .  .  and  the  farm  out- 
look was  as  bleak  as  It  could  be. 

But  then,  in  1961,  things  started  to  hap- 
pen. Early  that  year  an  emergency  feed  grain 
bill  set  up  a  voluntary  program  that  provld 
acreage  reduction  and  price  support  for  corn 
and  grain  sorghum.  This  program  author- 
ized payments  to  farmers  for  diverting  feed 
grain  acreage  to  soil  conserving  uses. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  recovery  measures. 
Had  it  not  come  when  it  did.  feed  grain 
stocks  would  have  grown  another  300  to  400 
million  bushels  within  the  year. 

But  it  was  passed,  and  it  was  passed  by 
Democratic  votes  .  .  .  and  It  set  the  stage 
for  four  more  gruelling  fights  to  put  four 
more  great  farm  acts  on  the  books:  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  the  Voluntary 
Feed  Grains  Bill  of  1963,  the  Wheat-Cotton 
Bill  of  1964,  and — finally — the  great  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  .  .  .  great  because 
It  gave  us  the  wheat,  cotton,  woo",  and  feed 
grains  commodity  programs,  milk  quotas  and 
acreage  retirement  provisions  so  necessary 
to  round  the  corner  from  gloom  to  promise. 

Now  .  .  .  what's  happened  since? 

First  of  all,  those  mountains  of  surplus 
are  gone.  No  more  do  they  plague  farmers 
and  taxpayers.  The  CCC  Investment  In  com- 
modities Is  now  below  $3.4  billion,  the  low- 
est level  since  1953  and  less  than  half  the 
more  than  $8  billion  peak.  Feed  grains  and 
wheat — which  once  made  up  over  65  percent 
of  the  Investment  total — are  now  less  than 
30  percent. 

And — Republican  charges  of  "grain-dump- 
ing" notwithstanding— these  surpluses  of  the 


Fifties  were  worked  off  without  deiuresslng 
farm  prices. 

While  this  was  happening,  farm  Income 
was  climbing  steadily.  By  1966,  net  farm  In- 
come had  climbed  40  percent  and  stood  at 
the  second  highest  mark  in  history.  And  gross 
farm  income  and  net  per  farm  income  set  all 
time  records  last  year  .  .  .  the  latter  climbing 
70  percent  in  six  years. 

Now  statistics  are  cold  consolation  for  those 
who  have  not  shared  in  this  upward  income 
thrust.  I  know  that.  But  to  measure  economic 
progress  we  have  to  deal  with  numbers  and 
averages.  They're  the  only  tools  we  have. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  deeply  concerned — 
and  the  President  Is  deeply  concerned — 
about  those  areas,  those  States — Including 
your  own — where  farm  Income  progress  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  national  advance. 
An  impersonal  set  of  statistics  is  one  thing. 
A  living,  breathing,  suffering  farm  family  is 
another.  No  one  is  more  aware  of  this  than 
the  President. 

But  we  have  made  progress,  and  there's  no 
denying  It.  And  there's  no  denying  that  the 
legislation  put  on  the  books  by  Democrats 
was  the  legislation  that  enabled  us  to  get 
rid  of  surpluses,  strengthen  prices.  Increase 
Income  and  set  farm  export  records.  In  the 
last  fiscal  year,  farm  exports  climbed  to  $6.7 
billion,  44  percent  higher  than  the  1960  level. 
This  fiscal  year  we'll  hit  $6.8  billion,  despite 
less  tonnage  in  some  commodities  and 
tougher  competition  abroad.  We  now  have 
over  90  percent  of  the  world  soybean  trade, 
almost  half  the  world  feed  grain  trade,  and 
about  37  percent  of  the  world  wheat  irade. 
And  our  dollar  sales  overseas  are  going  up 
with  each  passing  year. 

That's  the  record  of  progress  In  agriculture 
since  1960.  And  here's  how  the  opposition 
contributed  to  that  record.  Of  the  possible 
1.576  Republican  votes  for  the  five  great 
farm  bills  that  produced  this  progress.  House 
Republicans  voted  No  1,494  times!  And  Sen- 
ate Republicans  voted  No  by  a  margin  of 
better  than  2  to  1. 

And  the  nay-sayers  are  stlU  at.lt. 

They're  footdragging  on  two  new  concepts 
for  continued  farm  progress  and  playing 
footsie  with  a  measure  that  promises  farm 
disaster. 

After  the  bumper  Income  year  In  1966,  this 
year  we've  had  a  little  setback.  That  old 
bugaboo  of  overproduction  has  resulted  In 
temporary  supply  gluts  that  have  pushed 
pripes  down. 

"When  the  effort  Is  to  bring  production  -in 
on  a  supply  target,  slight  weather  variations 
can  mean  a  difference  of  millions  of  bushels 
in  the  total  crop.  This  year  excellent  growing 
conditions  in  many  areas  have  resulted  In 
bumper  crops.  We  expects  feed  grain  crop 
12  percent  above  last  year,  a  wheat  crop  14 
percent  bigger  than  a  year  ago,  and  a  billion 
bushel  soybean  crop  for  the  first  time. 

This  temporary  glut — not  a  surplus — will 
require  restraint  on  the  part  of  farmers  on 
the  quantities  of  a  commodity  they  move 
into  the  market  at  one  time. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  to  help  them 
avoid  panic  selling  for  too-low  prices.  Tlie 
price-support  program  helps  In  the  holding 
process.  With  a  reseal  program  for  onfarm 
and  warehouse  storage,  farmers  can  hold  on 
to  their  products  and  make  the  market  work 
for  them,  rather  than  against  them.  Price 
supports  and  payments  strengthen  their 
holding  power,  and  direct  and  diversionary 
payments  make  it  possible  for  them  to  com- 
pete in  world  markets  and,  at  the  same  time, 
maintain  their  income. 

And  Just  two  weeks  ago  the  President 
authorized  me  to  open  negotiations  with  a 
number  of  countries  for  the  additional  sale 
of  our  wheat  and  feed  grains.  These  com- 
modities will  be  sold  under  the  Public  Law 
480  plan,  and  foreign  countries  will  use  their 
own  currency  to  buy  our  grains. 

This  win  mean  the  sale  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 


and  vegetable  oil.  and  Is  certain  to  have  a 
healthy  effect  on  farm  prices. 

But  ...  we  need  still  another  tool  to 
keep  prices  strong  In  the  face  of  temporary 
oversui^lles.  We  need  a  strategic  reserve  bill 
of  the  kind  that  Congressman  Oraham  Pur- 
oell  has  Introduced.  Not  only  would  this  bill 
permit  the  storing  of  a  strategic  reserve  of 
grain  to  insure  against  a  critical  drawdown 
In  an  emergency  or  a  bad  crop  year — it  icould 
also  bolster  farm  prices. 

But  despite  the  obvious  need  for  such 
legislation,  the  Republicans  In  Congress  are 
trying  to  hamstring  this  bill  with  attempts 
to  attach  impossibly  restrictive  provisions 
to  it. 

I  am  appealing  to  farmers  everywhere  to 
tell  their  Congressmen  how  much  they 
want — and  need — the  Purcell  Bill. 

Such  a  bill,  coupled  with  the  current  com- 
modity programs,  would  do  much  to  stabilize 
the  prices  of  the  basic  commodities.  But, 
there  still  remains  the  problem  of  balancing 
supply  and  demand  In  those  non-storable 
commodities  not  covereil  by  programs.  And 
60  percent  of  our  farmers'  cash  receipts 
come  from  the  sale  of  those  non-program 
commodities.  In  these  commodities,  the 
fanner  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  market.  There 
simply  isn't  very  much — under  present  law — 
that  the  government  can  do. 

What  else  can  be  done,  then?  Well,  for  the 
past  six  month^fc-e  been  engaged  in  a  con- 
tinuing dialogue  with  farmers  and  farm 
leaders  about  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come — farmer  bargaining — as  one  means  to 
strengthen  the  farmers'  muscle  In  the  mar- 
ket place. 

Interest  and  consensus  are  building  rap- 
idly. The  Idea  is  catching  hold  everywhere, 
and  now  we're  considering  possible  legisla- 
tion to  give  the  farmer  legal  sanction  to 
bargain  effectively.  Without  this  sanction, 
farm  bargaining  power  remains  Just  a 
phrase. 

The  approach  could  take  several  forms. 
One  could  be  a  National  Farm  Bargaining 
Board.  Under  this,  producers  could  request 
the  board  to  call  elections  and  certify  bar- 
gaining agents  for'rarmers  to  negotiate  with 
buyers.  Another  could  be  the  broadening  of 
the  present  system  of  marketing  orders  to 
Include  new  conunodltles  and  new  concepts. 

Under  either  system,  producers  would  thus 
have  at  least  some  power  to  determine  their 
own  prices. 

But  despite  the  excitement  and  the 
enthusiasm  this  concept  Is  spurring  in  farm 
circles.  /  have  yet  to  hear  one  Republican 
leader — in  or  out  of  the  Congress — utter  a 
single  word  of  support  for  it. 

But  this,  again,  shouldn't  surprise  us. 
Farm  bargaining  is  a  positive  idea  .  .  .  and 
Republicans  instinctively  gravitate  toward' 
the  negative  .  .  .  Just  as  they  appear  to  be 
doing  now  in  the  case  of  a  bill  introduced 
by  Tom'  Curtis,  a  powerful  city  Republican 
Congressman  from  Missouri.  S 

The  Curtis  Bill  is  called  a  farm  bill.  In 
truth,  it  ought  to  be  called  u  bankers  bill. 

I  say  this  because  the  Curtis  Bill  would 
change  the  crop  loan  program  by  authorizing 
only  private  lending  agencies  to  make  re- 
course loans.  The  non-recourse  CCC  com- 
modity loan  program  has  long  been  one  of 
the  cornerstones  of  the  farm  programs.  In 
the  last  10  years,  farmers  have  put  a  total 
of  3.916  million  bushels  of  corn,  1,603  million 
bushels  of  grain  sorghum,  and  2,698  imilion 
bushels  of  wheat  under  non-recourse  CCC 
loans.  These  non-recourse  loans  permitted  a 
farmer  to  avoid  dumping  his  crops  on  the 
market  at  harvest  time.  He  could  use  the 
loan  as  a  price  supisSrt  with  the  knowledge 
that  should  the  market  price  fall  below  the 
loan  level,  he  could  deliver  the  crop  In  full 
satisfaction  of  the  loan  and  not  be  subject 
to  any  legal  deficiency  Judgment. 

But  the  Curtis  Bill  would  require  the 
farmer  to  repay  the  loan  on  or  before  the 
.maturity  date,  plus  interest.  The  bill  does 
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provide  for  purchaaeo  by  lending  agencies, 
true,  but  bow  many  privato  landing  agencies 
have  faclUtlee  for  storage  or  are  likely  to 
want  to  pay  the  costs  for  commercial  stor- 
age? And  bow  manybanks  charters  authorise 
such  action? 

Let  no  farmer  delui 
real  purpose 
ot  the  Farm  B' 
proval  of  the  Rej 
exactly  what  Farm  Bi 
Shuman  said  about  It: 

"We  are  supporting  a  bill  (the  Cxirtls  Bill) 
in  the  Congress  which  would  eliminate  the 
feed  grain  and  the  wheat  control  and  sub- 
sidy plan  immediately." 

Could  it  be  any  clearer  than  that?  And 
how   long  do  you  suppose  cotton,   tobacco, 
peanut,  and  rice  programs  would  last  once 
the    wheat   and    feed    grain    programs   were, 
eliminated? 

I  hope  our  farmers  realize  how  this  would 
hurt  them.  Our  studies  and  our  consulta- 
tions 'with  agricultural  economists  in  a 
number  of  land-grant  colleges  indicate  that 
in  the  absence  of  these  programs  net  farm 
income  might  toell  fall  by  a  third  .  .  .  or 
some  $5  billion  below  the  1966  level  of  $16.4 
billion! 

With  these  programs,  wheat  receipts  have 
climbed  $500  million  over  what  they  were  In 
1960,  and  feed  grain  receipts  have  soared 
$2.1  btUlon. 

Tbe  Curtis  Bill  has  been  Introduced.  I 
think  it's  time  for  Republicans  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  Are  they  for  this  bill?  Do 
they  want  to  get  rid  of  farm  programs?  Do 
they  toant  to  plunge  agriculture  back  into 
the  depths  of  the  Dismal  Fifties? 

If  that's  what  they  want,  let  them  say  it. 
We'll  stand  on  our  record  .  .  .  not  Just  for 
the  past  seven  years,  but  for  the  past  57 
years! 

That  record  vHll  show,  my  friends,  that 
every  single  time  since  1910  that  a  Democrat 
has  succeeded  a  Republican  in  the  White 
House  farm  prices  and  farm  income  have 
gone  up.  And  every  single  time  that  a  Re- 
publican has  succeeded  a  Democrat  in  the 
White  House  farm  prices  and  farm  income 
have  gone  dovm! 

And  now,  In  closing,  let  me  examine  an- 
other phase  of  progress  in  rural  America,  a 
record  of  rural  areas  development  that  has 
also  been  written  under  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations. 

It  Is  fast  becoming  apparent  to  millions 
of  Americans  that  unless  we  restore  across- 
the-board  vitality  to  rural  America  we'll 
never  stem  the  tide  of  migration  to  tbe  big 
cities. 

With  each  passing  year,  more  than  half 
a  million  Americans  move  from  the  country- 
side to  the  city  ...  a  move  which  simul- 
taneously drains  human  resources  from  rural 
America  and  Jams  more  bodies  Into  big  cities 
■  already  all  but  overcome  by  the  problem  of 
too  many  people  for  too  little  space. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  much  of 
the  social  unrest  of  the  cities  Is  brought  on 
by  human  friction — congestion  and  frustra- 
tion— and  that  this  congestion  and  frustra- 
tion Is  being  compounded  by  tbe  continuing 
Influx  of  rural  migrants. 

The  challenge,  then.  Is  to  restore  economic 
vitality  to  tbe  towns  and  the  small  and 
medium  size  cities  In  order  to  create  enough 
opportunity  to  keep  people  there  .  .  .  and 
out  ot  tbe  big  cities. 

Industilal,  recreation  and  service  Indus- 
tries will  come  to  rural  America,  if  we  work 
at  It,  and  they  will  provide  the  economic 
backbone  for  Jobs,  nerw  tax  Income,  new 
business,  and  the  social  benefits  that  peo- 
ple want  and  need. 

These  tblngi  just  don't  find  their  way  to 
a  community.  Tbey  cant  b«  bestowed  by  a 
benevolent  gofemment.  llwy  dont  just  hap- 
pen. They  are  tbe  produot  ot  dynamic  local 
leadership,   working  with  determined   local 


citizens,   and   using   every   tool — public   and 
private — that  Is  adaptable  to  the  task. 

In  tbe  past  few  months  I  have  visited  a 
number  of  states  to  see,  first  hand,  how  this 
partnership  of  people  with  their  governments 
is  worlilng  with  respect  to  creating  a  rural 
renaissance.  X[  can  report  to  you  that  It's 
working  well  In  many  places  and  not  very 
well  in  others  But  the  tide  is  running  our 
way.  There  is  >o8ltive  and  dynamic  action  In 
enough  place!  —Including  your  own  state — 
to  convince  m  s  that  rural  America  is  stirring 
once  again. 

People  who  fled  Jobless  to  the  big  cities  a 
few  years  ago  are  actually  returning  to  the 
countryside,  b  scause  this  is  where  they  want 
to  live,  and  t  >is  is  where  they  can  get  Jobs 
again. 

I  won't  try  to  tick  off  all  the  things  the 
Johnson  Adm  Inlstratlon  is  trying  to  do  to 
bring  about  t  lis  revltallzatlon  of  the  coun- 
tryside, but  I  will  tell  you  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrl<  ulture  alone  Is  doing  to  bring 
the  facilities,  preserve  and  enhance  the  re- 
sources, that  rural  America  must  have  to 
enjoy  parity  «  f  opportunity  and  the  ameni- 
ties of  life. 

This  fiscal  rear  we  will  make  1.500  water 
system  loans,  320  sewer  system  loans,  600 
water  and  sever  planning  grants,  add  an- 
other 100,000  rural  telephones  and  provide 
electricity  foi  another  150,000  rural  Amer- 
icans. 

We  will  he]  3  rural  Americans  obtain  4,000 
moderate  cos'  hoxises,  bxilld  or  repair  47,089 
low  to  mode  'ate  cost  houses,  12,274  farm 
labor  housln)    units  and  2,230  rental  units. 

We'll  make  243  more  recreation  association 
loans  and  we'  1  add  another  13  Resource  Con- 
servation anc  Development  Districts  to  the 
21  we  alread]  have.  We'll  add  11  more  new 
constructions  for  flood  prevention  and  add 
hundreds  of  a  ddltional  Watershed  Protection 
projects.  There  are  68  project  plans  com- 
pleted, 702  uiider  construc/Cion  and  a  total  of 
817  approved  for  operation. 

This  past  fiscal  yfear  we  added  219  new 
recreational  s  tes,  bringing  the  total  to  9,500, 
and  we  refore  ited  116,468  acres  and  Improved 
194.906  acres  ( if  timber  land. 

For  Oregoiians,  with  their  understand- 
able preoccui  ation  with  forest  lands,  other 
natural  resoi  rces,  and  outdoor  recreation, 
these  latter  s  .atistics  should  have  particular 
slgniflcance. 

As  ardent  conservailonlsts.  Oregonians 
should  know,  too,  that  under  President 
Johnson  the  Congress  has  passed  more  con- 
servation measures  than  any  other  Congress 
in  history  .  .  including  Highway  Beautiflca- 
tlon,  the  Li  >nd  and  Water  Conservation 
F^ind,  the  wjter  Pollution  Control  Act,  the 
Clean  Air  AcU  Amendment,  the  Small  Water- 
shed Prograi^  under  Public  Law  506,  and 
authorlzatloii  for  Resource  Conservation  and 
Developmentj 

Laws  aren'B.everythlng,  of  course.  The  laws 
of  the  1900's  land  the  1930's  would  not  have 
succeeded  wljthout  the  wise  administration 
of  two  great  {^residents — both  named  Roose- 
velt. I 

Today,  anoiher  great  conservationist  Presi- 
dent is  In  tie  White  House  and  his  First 
Lady  Is  tbe  nation's  leading  advocate  of  nat- 
ural beauty.  Like  tbe  two  Roosevelts,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  is  focusing  national  attention 
on  conservatljDn  because  he  believes  In  it  .  .  . 
and  because  l^e  understands  It. 

And  .  .  .  like  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  .  ,  .  this  great  President 
believes  In  the  people  becaxise  he  understands 
the  people. 

He  gives  a  briive  heart  to  their  aspira- 
tions .  .  .  be  jglvop  a  sad  heart  to  their  traa- 
tratlons  .  .  .|he  fives  a  glad  heart  to  their 
Oreat  Expectations.  » 

For  be,  too,  dreams  the  Impossible 
Dream  ...  to  Wine  the  Possible  Dream  for  tbe 
people.  I 

Thank  you 
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Mr.  HOWAR  0.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
JoLnson's  patimt,  continuing  effort  to 
involve  "the  inventive  genius  of  private 
industry"  In  tie  task  of  rehabilitating 
the  cities'  slum  >  is  ijajrlng  dividends.  The 
major  insurance  companies  are  coming 
into  the  field  wjith  a  fund  of  $1  billion  to 
decent  housing  for  the 
poor.  The  Newirk  Sunday  News,  of  Sep- 
tember 17,  discussed  i  ese  developments 
in  an  article  entitled  "Billion  in  Insur- 
aa6eSW-»dnt  Turn  L.  B.  J.'s  Head."  I 
Sfcink  it  will  nterest  the  Members  of 
•^he  House,  an^  I  include  the  article  In 
the  Record: 

Billion  in  Insurance  Am  Dton't  Turn 
I .  B.  J.'s  Head 
(B? 
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House  maintains  that  U.S. 
Vietnam  is  unchanged  and 
is  holding  a  middle  course 
want  a  major  step-up  in 
those  who  want  to  pull  out 


But  the  Whll^ 
policy   towards 
that  the  President 
between  those  vho 
the  bombing  anil 
of  Vietnam. 

The  Johnson  position  is  that  the  heavier 
bombing  of  the  enemy's  chief  port  is  another 
turn  of  the  screw  in  the  effort  to  convince 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment of  the  fltfitlng.  The  President's  argu- 
ment is  that  Bouth  Vietnam  now  has  a 
democratically  kected  government  that  can 
represent  its  pepple  at  any  bargaining  table. 

L.  B.  J.'s    WAT 

On  the  domestic  front,  the  President  is 
insisting  as  stubbornly  as  ever  that  Congress 
should  put  aside  ideas  for  any  federal  crash 
programs  to  help  the  big  cities  and  concen- 
trate on  the  legislative  package  he  presented 
In  January.        | 

Johnson  has  been  bitterly  criticized  by 
liberals  and  ci\al  rights  groups  who  say  he 
failed  to  react  to  the  "sense  of  urgency"  in 
the  country  following  the  riots  in  Newark, 
Detroit  and  otbjer  cities. 

Such  criticism  does  not  seem  to  have 
bothered  him.  But  he  undoubtedly  has  been 
very  much  awwe  of  tbe  attention  given  to 
the  newly  fomjed  Urban  Coalition,  a  group 
of  1,200  busineflB,  labor,  religious,  civil  rights 
and  local  govertunent  leaders.  The  coalition, 
meeting  In  Washington  last  month,  called 
for  a  broad  anl  comprehensive  program  to 
relieve  the  ezp  oslve  pressures  In  tbe  city's 
slum  areas. 
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As  part  of  Its  program,  the  Urban  Coalition 
recommended  the  development  of  some 
means  "by  which  major  private  Investment 
may  be  attracted  to  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hoods." 

Last  week  the  President  staged  a  White 
House  meeting  at  which  just  such  a  program 
was  announced.  The  insurance  companies, 
with  the  Pnidentlal  and  the  Metropolitan 
Life  taking  the  biggest  roles,  announced  they 
have  earmarked  $1  billion  to  help  finance 
housing  In  slum  areas. 

Johnson  was  not  stealing  a  page  from  the 
Urban  Coalition's  book.  As  Gilbert  Fitzhugh, 
board  chairman  of  Metrop>olitan,  told  re- 
porters at  a  briefing  following  the  meeting 
between  Johnson  and  a  group  of  insurance 
executives,  the  Industry  has  been  talking 
since  last  January  about  a  larger  role  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  core  cities. 

ANOTHER  PLEA 

And  it  was  in  May,  before  the  riots,  that 
a  special  committee  on  urban  problems  was 
created  In  the  Insurance  industry  and  came 
up  with  the  investment  program. 

The  Administration  played  a  legitimate 
■  part  in  the  program  since  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Secretary  Robert  Weaver  worked 
with  its  proponents  in  Ironing  out  details. 
Weaver  was  able  to  point  to  changes  in  fed- 
eral laws  which  allowed  government  backing 
from  the  type  of  loans  the  Insurance  com- 
panies had  In  mind. 

So  Johnson  was  able  to  invite  the  Insurance 
executives  to  Washington  where  the  White 
House  became  the  background  for  the  an- 
nouncement. 

But  even  while  he  was  congratulating  the 
Insurante  men  on  their  "historic  contribu- 
tion," Johnson  was  again  making  the  point 
that  his  domestic  legislation  must  be  the 
basis  for  any  broad  program  to  rescue  the 
cities. 

"This  Administration  Is  already  deeply 
committed  to  a  program  of  action  for  the 
cities,"  be  said.  "Right  now,  we  have  pro- 
grams pending  totaling  nearly  $7  biUlon  to 
help  America's  cities. 

"The  first  priority  for  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned is  to  support  these  programs;  to  see 
that  they  are  enacted  and  funded  and  prop- 
erly administered.  Beyond  that  there  is  much 
to  do,  but  if  we  are  ever  going  to  travel  the 
whole  distance  we  must  take  these  first  legis- 
lative steps." 


Congressman  Jack  Edwards  Comments  in 
a  Letter  to  Constituents 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman Jack  Edwards,  representing 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Ala- 
^  bama,  is  this  week  sending  a  letter  to 
his  constituents  highlighting  and  com- 
menting on  several  current  and  impor- 
tant legislative  issues.  I  think  the  letter 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  and 
I  Include  the  text  of  his  letter  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks: 

Newslettek  of  Congressman  Jack  Edwakds, 

OF   Al,ABAMA 
ON  THE  BRIGHT  Sn>E 

With  so  many  troublesome  Issues  facing 
the  coimtry  at  home  and  abroad  it  often 
seems  difficult  to  point  to  any  news  that 
is  optimistic  and  hopeful.  But  there  have 
been  some  develo[»nents  on  the  bright  side 
in  these  past  few  weeks. 

1.  Tbe  Congressional  demand  for  cuts  in 
federal  spending  is  making  headway.  The 


House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  hold- 
ing back  action  on  LBJ's  tax  increase  bill, 
asking  some  solid  assurance  from  the  Pres- 
ident that  he  wlU  make  substantial  cuts  in 
non-essential  spending.  While  Mr.  Johnson 
has  refused  so  far  to  make  these  specific  as- 
surances, some  form  of  spending  reduction 
may  be  forthcoming.  Never  before  in  the  past 
seven  years  has  the  matter  of  deficit  spend- 
ing and  irresponsible  fiscal  management 
been  so  clear  In  the  minds  of  Americans. 

2.  Both  House  and  Senate  have  approved 
a  proposal  similar  to  mine,  providing  for 
studies  and  recommendations  on  ways  to 
limit  the  distribution  of  pornographic  mate- 
rials. The  final  version  now  being  worked 
out  gives  special  attention  to  the  need  to 
protect  children  from  the  effects  of  the  grow- 
ing and  lucrative  pornography  racket. 

3.  On  Sept.  1 1  the  House  of  Representatives 
approved  a  bill  providing  benefits  to  local 
law  enforcement  officers  (or  their  families) 
who  are  killed  or  injured  while  on  duty  ap- 
prehending persons  in  connection  with  viola- 
tions of  federal  law.  This  is  the  least  the  fed- 
eral government  should  do  for  policemen 
whose  work  is  being  made  more  dlfBcult  be- 
cause of  decisions  made  In  Washington. 

4.  The  Organization  of  American  States  has 
asked  all  nations  to  stop  trading  with  Cuba 
until  Castro  halts  aggression  against  other 
countries.  This  is  the  major  result  of  Venezu- 
ela's call  for  OAS  action  following  last  May's 
Cuban  infiltration  of  guerrillas  onto  a 
Venezuelan  beach.  While  I  have  no  Illusions 
that  this  new  move  will  solve  the  Communist 
Cuba  problem,  the  OAS  action  was  stronger 
than  some  had  predicted. 

IT'S    FAIR    TIME    AGAIN 

Again  this  year  there  will  be  a  Jack  Ed- 
wards booth  at  the  Greater  Gulf  States  Pair 
in  Mobile  from  October  16th  to  21st.  I  hope 
you  will  Ije  able  to  come  by. 

BULLETINS    AVAILABLE 

1  can  send  you,  at  no  charge,  booklets  pro- 
viding useful  information  on  many  aspects 
of  home,  garden,  and  farm  care.  Write  me  for 
a  list  of  booltlets  available. 

NEW  DELAYS  IN   MARmME  POLICY 

With  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  strength  go- 
ing steadily  down  hill  over  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  rising  concern  In  Congress, 
In  maritime  labor  and  Industry.  Despite  as- 
surances going  back  several  years  the  John- 
son Administration  has  failed  to  provide  a 
worltlng  policy  and  program  for  rebuilding 
the  U.S.  merchant  fleet.  Positive  suggestions 
put  forth  by  many  in  Congress,  including 
myself,  have  gone  imheeded  while  U.S.  ship- 
ping capability  falls  further  and  further 
behind. 

Early  last  month,  after  Congressional 
leaders  Implored  LBJ  for  action.  It  seemed 
that  a  real  program  was  finally  about  to  be 
presented.  But  none  has  been.  And  now,  even 
if  the  Administration  does  announce  pro- 
posals, it  Is  too  late  for  any  real  forward 
progress  to  be  made  imtll  next  year. 

FAIRNESS  IN  FEDERAL  TAX  COLLECTION 

Tou  may  recall  that  last  January  I  intro- 
duced a  proposal  to  set  up  a  small  claims 
tax  court.  The  idea  was  to  give  help  to  the 
taxpayer  who  becomes  Involved  In  a  dispute 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  over  a  tax 
claim  of  less  than  $2500.  The  way  It  Is  now, 
when  the  taxpayer  defends  his  position  as 
fully  as  he  can,  and  the  IRS  still  says  he 
owes  more  taxes,  his  on^  recouse  is  long  and 
costly  court  action  even  if  he  is  in  the  right. 
My  bill  would  give  him  a  chance  to  defend 
himself  before  an  impartial  third  party — the 
small  claims  tax  court — at  mlnlmtim  cost. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  sign  that  the 
Edwards  bill  will  be  given  consideration  In 
Congress  very  soon.  And  yet  reports  of  un- 
fair and  even  iUegal  activity  of  federal  tax 
agents  continue.  Nearly  every  Oongressman 
receives  complaints  from  taxpayers.  The 
Rectder't  Digest  magazine  published  an  ar- 
ticle in  August  detailing  several  cases. 

Tax  payments  are  such  a  big  expense  Item 


for  aU  of  us  that  the  public  must  be  assured 
of  legaUty  and  fairness  In  tax  coUections. 
The  charges  and  countercharges  must  be 
heard  if  confidence  In  government  Is  to  be 
retained.  For  this  purpose  I  have  made  a 
formal  request  for  Congress  to  hold  public 
hearings  on  the  issue.  I  made  the'  request  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairs  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. With  all  Bides  In  the  controversy  pre- 
senting their  cases.  It  should  then  be  possible 
for  us  to  enact  legislation  protecting  the 
rights  of  taxpayers.  Unfortunately,  my  re- 
quest has  Just  been  turned  down.  But  I  shall 
keep  trying. 

CRIMK 

The  crime  rate  across  the  nation  is  rising 
at  a  fast  pace.  Americans  In  rural  areas  and 
in  the  biggest  cities  are  fearful,  and  are  ask- 
ing for  remedies. 

President  Johnson  has  made  some  pro- 
pos-ils  to  combat  street  crime.  But  they  would 
have  given  Washington  too  much  control 
over  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  opening 
the  way  to  more  Federal  "guidelines."  The 
♦House  has  voted  to  channel  Federal  help 
through  state  governments  instead,  and  this 
Is  a  much  better  approach. 

The  other  kind  of  crime  is  organized  crime. 
Unlike  street  crime,  organized  crime  crosses 
state  lines.  Narcotics  traffic,  numbers  games, 
vice,  and  loan  sharking  require  federal  as  well 
as  local  government  attention. 

Yet.  where  organized  crime  is  concerned. 
LBJ  has  done'^ery  little,  even  though  his 
own  National  Crime  CommlEsion  has  made 
recommendations  for  corrective  action. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  Is  far  less  active  now  in  efforts  against 
organized  crime  than  it  was  In  1964.  Its  work 
should  be  intensified. 

Growing  crime,  and  the  conditions  which 
bring  it  about,  require  serious  attention. 

POSTAL    RATES 

Just  as  the  overall  federal  budget  deficit 
is  growing  so  fast,  the  Post  Office  operating 
deficit  is  also  on  the  rise.  To  help  meet  rising 
costs  an  increase  in  postage  rates  is  likely  to 
be  approved  this  year. 

As  planned  now,  the  first  class  mall  rate 
would  go  from  5<  to  6<:  the  air  mall  rate  from 
8<  to  lOe-.  Second  class  rates  would  go  up 
about  21  percent,  and  third  class  rates  about 
32  percent. 

ELECTION    CAMPAIGN   SUBSDY 

A  committee  In  the  Senate  has  approved 
new  legislation  which  would  subsidize  elec- 
tion campaign  expenses  for  Presidential  and 
Senatorial  candidates.  Though  Intended  to 
reduce  the  Influence  of  big  political  contribu- 
tors, the  proposal  seems  unlikely  to  do  that 
Job,  and  raises  many  new  problems. 

Under  the  plan  a  Presidential  candidate 
could  tap  the  Treasury  for  $14  mlUlon.  The 
subsidy  to  Senate  candidates  would  vary 
from  state  to  state.  In  Alabama  it  would  be 
about  $250,000  per  candidate.  The  total  cost 
in  1968  could  be  $54  mlUion,  not  counting 
minor  party  candidates.  The  cost  would  be 
sure  to  rise  later. 

This  bill  would  certainly  create  more  mis- 
chief than  it  would  eliminate.  It  should  not 
be  enacted  into  law  and  I  intend  to  vigor- 
ously oppose  it. 


Soviet  Russia  on  the  High  Seas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBB 
OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  3.  1967 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 
Qpeaker,  one  of  the  most  sobering  facts 
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of  today's  world,  from  the  non-Commu- 
nist standpoint,  Is  the  growing  strength 
of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  sealanes  of 
the  world. 

From  time  to  time  In  the  past  years 
several  of  us  serving  on  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
House  have  called  attention  to  this  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  Russian  sea  strength 
and  have  emphasized  that  this  strength 
means  not  only  naVal  military  strength 
but  merchant  shipping  capacity  as  well. 

In  the  Soviet  vocabulary,  navy 
strength  and  merchant  shipping  strength 
go  hand  in  hand  as  closely  as  bread  and 
butter.  They  are  both  vital  parts  of  the 
Soviet  concept  of  control  of  the  world's 
oceans,  and  this  Is  one  of  the  major  ob- 
jectives of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  U.S.  superiority 
in  merchant  shipping  strength  was  an 
assumption  anyone  could  hold  with  con- 
fidence. Today  that  superiority  Is  being 
severely  challenged. 

In  the  same  manner,  U.S.  naval  con- 
trol of  the  Mediterranean  was  a  safe  as- 
sumption until  recently.  That  assump- 
tion, also,  is  being  challenged. 

The  Soviet  naval  strength  In  the  Med- 
iterranean was  discussed  in  a  newspaper 
Item  appearing  In  the  Evening  Star  of 
Washington  October  2. 1  Insert  it  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks : 

The  Res  Naval  Presence  la  the 

Mediterranean 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

STmrcART,  Germant. — Ajs  It  la  told  here  at 
the  new  UB.  military  headquarters  In  Eu- 
rope, the  Soviet  Union  1b  asserting  a  very 
strong  military  preeence  In  the  Mediterran- 
ean. High  military  sources  say  that  on  some 
days  Soviet  naval  operation  equal  those  of 
the  17.S.  when  measured  In  terms  of  ships 
operating. 

Furthermore,  the  American  military  intel- 
ligence assessment  Is  that  Russia  has  by  now 
come  very  close  to  replacing  the  equlpmen 
lost  by  the  Arabs  In  Israel's  lightning  war! 
This  does  not  square  with  the  Impression  in 
Washington  that  it  will  be  at  least  two  years 
before  the  Arabs  can  be  able  to  tak4  on  the 
Israelis  again. 

Stuttgart  Is  the  new  American  military 
headquarter*  In  Europe  post-De  Gaul)e.  a 
unified  command  like  that  In  Honolulu'  un- 
der Admiral  Ulysses  S.  Q.  Sharp.  An  Air  Force 
four-star  general,  David  A.  Burchlnal,  la  In 
command  In  Stuttgart  as  deputy  to  the 
NATO  commander,  L3m3an  L.  Lemnttzer 
whose  headquarters  Is  In  Brussels. 

What  stands  out  strongly  Is  that  If  the 
American  presence  were  withdrawn,  or  very 
greatly  reduced,  NATO  woxild  be  finished  aa 
a  working  military  alliance,  A  force  reduction 
procees  is  now  imder  way  which  would  cut 
American  forces,  now  numbering  about 
323.000,  by  30,000. 

This  prospective  cut  Is  somewhat  UIu- 
aory.  The  30,000  troops  may  be  sent  back  to 
Ft.  Rlley.  Kan.,  or  wherever,  but  they  wlU 
stUl  be  luider  Burchlnal's  command.  Their 
equipment  and  some  noncoms  and  lower 
grade  officers  will  remain  here,  and  In  an 
era  of  quick  military  transportation  the 
troops  can  be  shifted  back  to  Oermany  and 
be  ready  to  fight  in  10  or  12  days. 

In  the  mood  of  Europe  today  the  American 
presence,  nevertheless,  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  real.  It  is  not  great  enough  in  itself  to 
shield  Western  Europe  from  an  attack  from 
the  East.  Other  nations,  even  West  Oermany, 
are  pulling  away  from  aUiance  commitmenta 
to  satisfy  the  Increasing  demands  for  social 
benefits.  Ouns  are  giving  way  to  butter  here. 

An  alliance  which  consists  mainly  of  a 
military  accord  between  tbs  United  States 


and  a  West  German  government  which  Is 
talking  aboxit  reducing  Its  commitments 
leaves  much  t^  be  desired. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  Soviet  Union 
la  expanding  Ita  areas  of  Influence  and  Im- 
proving Ita  rations  with  France,  West  Oer- 
many and  otl^er  Western  European  nations. 
This  creates  ;he  present  euphoric  mood  of 
Europe  and  pBrmlts  the  Soviet  military  ex- 
pansion on  tb  e  Southern  Sank  In  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Middle  East. 

Watched  fn  im  Stuttgart  this  development 
seems  ^omlno  is,  particularly  .when  paiijkl 
<  with  the  sentl  ment  In  the  United  States  rep- 
resented by  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  for  the  beginning  of  what  might 
be  a  total  U.l  I.  withdrawal  from  Europe. 

As  In  the  CI  se  of  Vietnam,  there  is  a  wide 
gulf  between  what  the  military  doeires  and 
considers  to  I  e  in  the  national  Interest  and 
the  growth  of  new  isolationism  In  the  United 
States.  NATO  Ambassador  Harlan  Cleveland 
has  tried  to  a  vaken  Washington  to  the  need 
for  refocuslhg  attention  on  E^u^ope.  But  the 
preoccupation  In  Vietnam  works  against 
that. 

A  kind  of  <  espair  can  be  noted  in  ofllcial 
quarters  here  over  Improvlrig  the  situation. 
It  can  easily  be  believed,  as  some  officials 
fear,  that  wltl  i  the  unifying  effect  of  the  U.S. 
presence  gone  or  sharply  dlnUnlshed  Europe 
could  fall  bac  :  into  the  pre-1914  nationalism 
which  led  to   :wo  catastrophic  world  wars. 

The  United  States  may  be  the  only  West- 
em  nation  le  't  which  Is  thinking  In  terms 
of  global  mill  ;ary  power.  With  their  empires 
gone,  the  W(  stem  European  nations  have 
turned  inwan  t  and  seem  willing  to  let.  the 
rest  of  the  w(  rid  drift  wherever  It  wUl,  and 
regarding  the  American  effort  at  world  sta-, 
billzation  wit  i  boredom  or  distaste.  Voices ' 
which  defend  American  policy  are  growing 
faint.  The  fu  ture  of  the  NATO  aUlance  is 
not  very  brlgt  t,  and  ftussla  Is  the  main  ben- 
efactor of  Its  <  Immlng. 


October  S,  1967 


A  Bad  Mzl.zstokx 


Sad  Milestone 


EXTEI  SION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

I         or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueskay,  October  3.  19i7 

Mr.  SHRIyER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resig- 
nation of  tne  Most  Reverend  Marlt  K. 
Carroll  as  bshop  of  the  Wichita,  Kans., 
Catholic  dloiese  has  been  announced  by 
Pope  Paul  f  L  The  annoimcement  has 
caused  muctl  regret  and  sadness  among 
men  and  wofnen  of  all  faiths  in  Wichita 
and  throughout  Kansas. 

Bishop  Csirroll  has  been  a  respected 
and  beloved!  spiritual  leader  since  his 
designation  las  bishop  of  the  Wichita 
diocese  over  po  years  ago.  He  has  been  a 
guiding  forcle  in  behalf  of  brotherhood 
and  tolerance.  In  1951  he  became  the 
first  priest  in  the  United  States  to  receive 
the  national]  citation  from  the  National 
Council  of  cShristians  and  Jews  for  pro- 
moting amity  and  understanding  among 
all  elements  of  our  pluralistic  society. 

Bishop  CairroU's  resignation  comes  at 
this  time  because  of  advanced  age  and 
poor  health. 

Under  the  leave  to'  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RecoJrd,  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  fipm  the  Wichita,  Kans., 
Beacon,  wl  ich  extends  a  deserving 
tribute  to  B  shop  Carroll. 

The  edltoi  lal  follows : 


The  hippies  who  advocate  "dropping  out" 


as   a   protest 
should  take  a  It 
roll. 

Bishop  Carrol 
of  the  Wichita 
has  not  been 
tlon  la  a  sad  mllj 

Why  should 


the  Inequities  of  society 
}k  at  Bishop  Mark  K.  Car- 
resigned  this  week  as  bishop 
'athollc  Diocese.  Though  he 
tlve  recently,  his  reslgna- 

tone  for  Wichita. 
city  care  about  one  elderly 


gentleman,  who$e  religious  faith  Is  not  that 
of  a  majority  of  ihe  residents? 

iishop  Carroll,  when  he  saw 
dropped  out.  He  Ut  In  and 


It  Is  because  I 
Inequities,  nevci 
did  what  he  could. 

He  was  especially  Interested  In  promoting 
brotherhood.  In  1 1951  he  was  the  first  priest 
In  the  United  States  to  receive  the  national 
citation  from  thje  National  Council  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  for  "promoting  amity  and  un- 
derstanding among  all  elements  of  ow  plural- 
istic society." 

Some  think  Ipe  racial  hatreds  displayed 
today  are  the  worst  possible.  They  should 
have  been  around  In  the  United  States  of 
the  youth  of  70- year-old  Bishop  Carroll. 
Then,  It  was  respectable  to  despise  people  of 
other  races,  and  at  was  considered  almost  ob- 
ligatory to  distrust  people  of  different  re- 
ligious faiths.  Hen  like  Bishop  CarroU  did 
not  drop  out  la  despair  at  this  display  of 
ugly  spirit  by  the  society  of  their  day.  They 
worked,  patient^  and  against  opposition,  to 
bring  people  togjether  and  help  them  to  un- 
derstand and  trust  one  another.  Without  the 
work  of  people  I  like  this,  the  nation  today 
might  really  be  torn  apart  with  Intergroup 
hatreds. 

This  was  not  ihe  only  contribution  Bishop 
Carroll  made  tojwichlta  In  bis  20  years  here 
as  bishop.  He  ^tna  active,  aa  long  as  health 
permitted.  In  mkny  civic  endeavors.  And  his 
good  work  in  strengthening  his  own  church 
also  str«ngthened  the  moral  and  spiritual 
fiber  of  the  city. 

Bishop  Carroll  has  devoted  a  great  many 
years  to  Improving  society.  Perhaps  he  is  a 
little  discouraged  as  he  looks  around  and 
sees  the  wrongs  that  still  prevail.  But  he. 
and  others,  can  take  heart  from  considering 
what  that  society  might  have  been  without 
his  efforts. 

No  man  can  ihake  society  perfect.  But  be 
can  do  what  he  can  to  make  It  better. 


October  3,  1967 
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A  Congressm  in't  Work  Is  Never  Done 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

OP  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuesdcM,  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  SPRING  ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  iirticle  by  Mr.  Wesley  G. 
Plppert,  who  is  a  veteran  of  12  years  with 
United  Press  Ijntemational.  He  has  just 
been  assigned  to  the  UPI  Washington 
bureau  after  sbending  the  past  year  on 
Capitol  Hill  ufider  a  congressional  fel- 
lowship and  Working  In  the  office  of 
Senator  Charbes  H.  Percy,  Republican 
of  Illinois,  foil  4  months.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely Inforriiative  article  by  a  fellow 
who  had  a  chince  to  look  from  the  In- 
side out  and  writes  about  what  he  saw. 

Congress  CR^kxioN,  Nor  a  Cxeatok,  or 

lOUCAN    Lm 
(By   Wesley   Q.   Plppert) 
WASHDiaTON.-i-The  surprising  thing  about 
the  year  I  spei^t  inside  Congress  was  that 
there  were  no  surprises. 


I  found  no  conspiracies,  no  secrets  being 
hidden  from  the  American  people. 

Congressmen  and  senators  are  people,  even 
as  you  and  I.  Only  they  generally  work  a 
good  deal  harder  than  most  of  us. 

As  a  congressional  fellow  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Aseociatlon,  I  spent  four 
months  in  the  office  of  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

E-ni. 

Interspersed  were  countless  seminars  with 
lobbyists,  political  science  professors,  news- 
men and  columnists,  second  level  adminis- 
tration officials,  and  other  faces. 

Nothing  they  said  startled  me.  It  wasn't 
that  they  lacked  Insight  or  information; 
rather,  there  Isn't  much  startling  to  say 
about  Congress. 

meet   people's   demands 

Congress  is  more  a  creation  than  a  creator 
of  American  life,  more  a  mirror  than  a  torch. 
The  American  people  demand  more  of  their 
congrescmen  and  senators  these  days.  These 
demands  have  made  Congress  the  overtaxed, 
overburdened  InstltuUon  It  has  become. 

Example:  Every  congressman  has  at  least 
one  "caseworker."  Most  senators  have  a  case- 
work staff.  These  staff  members  do  nothing 
but  handle— 'babysit,"  if  you  will — problems 
sent  In  by  the  folk  back  home. 

A  lonely  wife  asks  her  congressman's  help 
In  getting  her  husband  home  from  Vietnam 
(the  congressman  Is  always  carefiU  to  Insure 
the  serviceman  himself  has  made  tlve  same 
request) .  Sometimes  the  serviceman  is  quite 
content  where  he  is.  An  aged  couple  writes 
because  they  have  not  been  receiving  their 
Social  Security  check. 

AU  this  takes  staff.  And  time. 

Casework  is  not  to  be  downgraded  or  mini- 
mized. Sometimes  friistrated  citizens  whose 
bread  basket  Is  at  stake  run  into  the  morass 
of  the  bureaucracy.  They  have  no  place  to 
turn  but  to  their  congressman.  He  becomes 
their  "court  of  last  resort." 


MAU.     BIG     BUSINESS 

The  letters  a  congressman  gets  are  a  major 
problem. 

After  an  appearancse  on  a  national  tele- 
vision show  during  which  he  was  supposed 
to  discuss  housing,  Percy  was  questioned  at 
length  about  Vietnam.  The  result  was  up  to 
2,500  leters  a  day.  It  tskes  quite  a  secretarial 
staff  merely  to  open  and  sort  this  much  mall. 
Then,  every  letter  must  be  answered  and 
filed,  ccnnplete  with  a  carbon  copy  of  the 
reply. 

After  reading  a  few  thousand  constituent 
letters,  I  am  not  cynical  about  such  letter 
writing.  But  I  am  suspicious. 

For  Instance.  Percy  and  Udall  get  the  same 
kind  of  mail.  Udall,  a  liberal  Democrat,  is 
from  a  district  (Tucson)  with  many  con- 
servative Republicans.  Percy,  a  Republican, 
defeated  Sen.  Paul  Douglas,  a  patron  saint 
to  the  liberals  since  coming  to  Washington. 

Both  Udall  and  Percy  get  letters  of  the 
most  vltrioUc.  abualve.  caustic  sort  from 
extremists  who  resort  to  accusations.  Im- 
pugmng  of  motives,  and  name-calling 
('traitor,"  "stupid,"  "sell-out  to  the  Com- 
munists," etc.) . 

After  Percy  voted  for  the  consular  treaty 
resolution,  he  made  the  mistake  of  saying 
pubUcIy  that  he  got  6.000  or  7,000  letters 
opposing  the  resolution  and  only  40  In  favor. 
Then  he  got  another  6,000  or  7.000  letters 
demanding  why  he  did  not  vote  "the  dic- 
tates of  the  people." 

His  office  then  had  to  explain  this  did  not 
mean  necessarily  that  a  majority  of  all  peo- 
ple opposed  the  resolution,  but  oiUy  that  a 
majority  of  those  people  who  took  the  trouble 
to  write  opposed  the  resolution. 

Good  replies— that  Is.  letters  of  sub- 
stance— take  time  to  research,  dictate,  type. 
maU  and  file.  The  time  which  goes  into  all 
this  often  must  be  subtracted  from  the  time 
spent  researching  and  examining  legislation. 

Most  congressmen  and  senators  work  hard. 
For  four  months  I  went  to  Udall's  office  each 
morning  between  8:30  and  9  and  stayed  un- 


til 6:  SO  or  6.  Inevitably  UdaU  had  been  there 
an  hour  or  two  before  me,  and  only  ouoe 
did  he  leave  the  offloe  before  I  did — and  that 
was  a  day  after  he  had  been  up  the  whole 
night  truveling.  UdaU  never  eats  lunch. 

Percy  made  long  trips  every  weekend — 
speaking  In  Hartford,  Oonn.;  Berkeley,  Calif.; 
DaUas.  Tex.;  Cleveland.  Ohio;  and  New  Tork. 
He  frequently  sandwiched  in  tripe  to  Chicago 
during  the  week. 

EARLY     RETURN 

One  Monday  morning  at  2  ajn..  I  bumped 
Into  the  senator  and  his  wife  In  the  baggage 
room  at  National  Alrpwt  after  a  weekend 
trip  to  Nebraska  for  a  speech.  At  8  o'clock 
the  same  morning  Percy  was  on  band  for 
his  weekly  staff  meeting.  He  could  not  have 
had  more  than  four  or  five  hours  sleep. 

PAT,     HOURS    BAD 

Why  would  anyone  want  to  go  through 
the  rat  race  of  being  a  congressman? 

The  pay  Isn't  that  good,  the  hours  are 
horrible,  there  are  few  days  off,  and  the  work 
load  Is  staggering.  Congressmen  are  permit- 
ted no  secrets,  private  or  public.  Meet  con- 
grressmen  have  files  easily  accessible  to  any 
Intern  or  voliuiteer  as  weU  as  any  staff 
member. 

One  answer  is  the  satisfaction  and  dedi- 
cation many  find  In  public  service.  And  even 
the  most  hiunble  and  sensitive  person  re- 
sponds to  the  sort  of  deferential  treatment 
congressmen  are  accorded  almost  everywhere 
they  go.  They  get  to  like  the  prestige  that 
goes  with  the  Job.  I  would,  too. 


Oa  Seeing  the  Best  in  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

h6n.  e.  c.  gathings 

OP   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

_        Tuesdav,  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  GATHINas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, September  17,  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  present  and  hear  a  most 
forthright  and  meaningful  sermon  by  Dr 
Menter  P.  German  at  the  Del  Ray  Bap- 
tist Church,  Alexandria,  Va.  Dr.  German 
is  serving  this  church  as  interim  pastor. 

The  subject  of  the  message  was  "On 
Seeing  the  Best  In  People."  It  was  pre- 
sented skillfully  and  with  dedication 
The  Del  Ray  Baptist  Church  is  my 
church  "away  from  home." 

Dr.  German  is  a  native  of  Virginia.  He 
received  his  AB  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Riclimond  and  his  bachelor  of 
sacred  theology  degree  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity Divinity  School.  He  received  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
from  the  University  of  Richmond.  He 
served  with  distinction  and  honor  as 
minister  of  the  Bethany  Baptist  Church 
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The  irfillosophy  expressed  In  this  great 
message  "On  Seeing  the  Best  in  People" 
is  sound  and  Illuminating.  It  Is  a  real 
pleasure  to  Insert  this  Inspiring  and 
thought-provoking  message: 


On  Seeing  the  Best  in  Psople 
(A  sermon  by  Dr.  Menter  P.  German.  Septem- 
ber 17.  1967,  Del  Ray  Baptist  Church,  Alex- 
andria. Va.) 

John  1:  43 — "The  day  following  Jesus 
would  go  forth  in  Galilee,  and  findeth  Phillip, 
and  saith  unto  him  Follow  me." 

Jesus  has  been  called,  and  rightly  so.  the 
most  radiant  personality  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  At  every  turn  of  the  way  he 
met  people  on  whose  faces  were  the  marks  of 
failure,  sin  and  disgrace.  Not  only  had  so- 
ciety condemned  these  people,  but  the  church 
had  washed  their  hands  of  them.  They  were 
not  concerned  about  the  riff-raff,  the  people 
to  whom  Jesus  had  a  strange  fascination. 
For  as  these  unfortvmate  people  met  him, 
they  found  In  his  face  a  light  they  had  never 
seen  on  land  or  sea.  They  found  In  him  one 
who  seemed  to  understand  them,  to  share 
in  their  problems  to  know  something  about 
their  difficulties. 

And  so.  If  you  would  look  for  the  secret  of 
how  Jesus  was  able  to  get  Into  the  lives  of 
these  unfortunate  people,  I  am  sure  you  wUl 
find  it  was  in  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to 
see  beyond  what  they  were  to  what  they 
were  capable  of  becoming. 

As  someone  has  said,  "In  the  midst  of 
sinners,  Jesus  went  on  dreaming  of  saints, 
and  because  he  thought  of  them  as  saints, 
many  of  them  who  had  fallen  below  the 
standards  of  moral  respectability,  rose  up 
and  followed  him." 

Indeed,  as  you  turn  the  {Miges  of  the 
gospel  stories,  on  almost  every  page  you  dis- 
cover someone  who  had  fallen  below  the 
standards  of  moral  respectability,  who  were 
living  In  sin  and  disgrace,  who  when  they 
met  the  Master,  they  walked  out  of  their 
old  selves  into  a  new  life.  Yonder  Is  a 
tax  collector.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  this 
man  was  a  miser,  had  sold  himself  for  the 
mere  getting  of  gain.  Perhaps  he  had  col- 
lected a  lot  of  worldly  goods,  but  Matthew 
was  not  happy  and  he  wanted  a  new  life. 
But  society  had  disownd  him.  They  wouldn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  him.  But  one  day 
Jesus  happened  to  find  him.  and  as  Matthew 
looked  Into  the  eyes  of  the  Master,  he 
seemed  to  say,  "Here  is  somebody  who  under- 
stands me."  and  Jesus  said  to  Matthew, 
"Come  follow  me.".  Matthew  rose  up  and  fol- 
lowed him. 

Or  again,  here  is  a  woman  of  the  street. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  woman 
of  loose  living.  She  bad  thrown  her  life 
away,  but  one  day  she  met  Jesus,  and  Jesus 
met  her,  and  she  roee  up  and  followed  him. 
Or  again,  here  la  a  miaer  climbing  a 
sycamore  tree.  There  la  do  doubt  about 
ZMcheus'  position — who  he  was  and  what 
he  was.  But  when  be  met  Jesus,  be  was 
thoroughly  converted,  and  even  If  he  had 
taken  anything  falsely,  aa  he  aald  In  his 
own  confession,  he  wanted  to  restore  it 
fourfold. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  and  on  with  Jesus 
meeting  the  unfortunate,  the  derelicts,  and 
as  they  met  him  they  walked  out  of  their 
old  selves  Into  a  new  life. 

Tou  see  this  approach  as  It  was  foUowed 
In  the  calimg  of  Nathaniel.  Aa  Jesus  met 
him,  he  saw  the  best  In  him.  Listen  to  the 
story: 

Phillip  had  already  become  a  disciple,  and 
then  he  went  out  to  find  Nathaniel;  and 
what  Is  It  he  says  to  him?  "We  have  found 
him  of  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  did 
write — Jesus  of  Nazareth."  Now  strange  as 
It  may  seem,  Nathaniel  was  bitter  agEUnst 
anything  that  came  out  of  Nazareth.  So 
when  Phillip  announced  that  Jesus  was  from 
Nazareth,  there  was  a  barrier  set  up  in  this 
prejudiced  mind,  and  Nathaniel  exclaimed, 
"Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?" 
Phillip  said.  "Come  and  see."  (Now  friends, 
that  is  always  the  best  way  to  enlist  any- 
body. Dont  tiy  to  argue  them  into  (Thrlstlan- 
Itjr.  rather  Just  say  to  them,  "Come  and  see 
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for  yourself.")  So  when  he  Invited  hUn  to 
come  and  see  for  himself  Nathaniel  stub- 
bornly and  reluctantly  came. 

As  Jesus  saw  him  coming,  He  eald  "Behold 
an  Israelite  In  whom  there  Is  no  guile."  Na- 
thaniel answered,  "Whence  saw  thee  me?" 
and  Jes\is  said,  "Why,  I  saw  you  iinder  the  fig 
tree  In  your  hour  of  devotion."  and  Na- 
thaniel was  Immediately  converted,  and  he 
said,  "My  LiOrd  and  my  Master."  And  Jesua 
said,  "Because  you  have  believed,  greater 
things  than  these  shall  you  see,  for  you  shall 
see  the  heavens  opened  and  the  angels 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of 
God." 

That  Is  a  simple  story,  and  yet  it  can  be 
reproduced  in  our  own  lives.  What  is  its 
secret,  if  we  but  follow  our  Master  in  His 
fine  virtue.  Notice  three  approaches  Jesiis 
used. 

First,  He  saw  the  best  in  Nathaniel.  Second, 
he  saw  Nathaniel  at  his  best,  and  third,  he 
promised  Nathaniel  better  things  to  come. 
Let  us  look  at  these  three  things  as  Jesus 
wins  this  arrogant  Jew  into  bis  discipleshlp. 

First  of  all,  he  saw  the  best  in  Nathaniel. 
Suppose  he  bad  started  at  the  other  side. 
Suppose  when  be  saw  Nathaniel  ooming  to 
him,  he  had  said,  "Now  there  you  come,  a 
narrow-minded  cabin-cribbed  conceited  Is- 
raelite! If  you  would  become  a  Christlsui  you 
must  get  rid  of  those  prejudices.  You  hate 
people,  and  therefore  you  can't  follow  me." 
Now  there  is  where  v>e  usually  begin,  by 
seeing  the  worst  in  people — rather  than  the 
best,  by  telling  them  how  downright  sinful 
they  are  rather  than  how  good  they  can  be. 
Jesus  never  did  that.  Jesus  always  saw  the 
best  in  people.  Why  do  we  have  to  see  the 
worst  in  people?  All  of  us  know  John  3:16 
"For  Qod  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave 
His  only  begotten  Son.  that  whosoever  be- 
lleveth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  How  many  of  us  know  John 
3:17  "For  Ood  sent  not  His  Son  Into  the 
world  to  condemn  the  world;  but  that  the 
world  through  Him  might  be  saved."  The 
world  was  already  condemned.  People  were 
already  convinced  that  they  were  sinners; 
what  they  wanted  was  something  that  would 
lift  them  up,  some  voice,  some  power  to  help 
them  to  become  the  kind  of  men  and  women 
they  wanted  to  be.  The  17th  verse  tells  ua 
that  He  sent  His  Son  not  to  condemn,  but  to 
save. 

And  so  I  say  that  Jesus  did  not  begin  by 
pointing  out  to  him  that  be  was  a  narrow- 
minded  cabin-cribbed  Israelite  who  was 
looked  upon  his  fellow  man  with  disdain, 
rather  He  began  by  pointing  out  to  Nathaniel 
that  he  was  a  potentially  good  man,  by  see- 
ing the  best  In  him. 

This  Is  a  virtue  that  we  all  want  to  prac- 
tice. All  through  my  ministry  I  have  tried  to 
preach  this  gospel,  because  I  think  it  is  the 
most  redemptive  gospel  one  can  proclaim. 
The  secret  of  Billy  Graham's  success  Is.  that 
he  proclaims  a  positive  gospel,  seeing  the 
best  In  people.  And  It  always  works. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  he  was  here  In 
Washington,  and  he  was  holding  a  break- 
fast down  at  one  of  the  hotels,  and  there  were 
some  people  In  the  audience  who  objected  to 
an  article  that  had  api>eared  in  one  of  our 
local  newspapers.  They  suggested  that  a 
number  of  us  should  write  letters  of  dis- 
approval of  such  an  article.  After  much  dis- 
cussion, and  a  vote  was  about  to  be  taken, 
Billy  Graham  arose  and  saftl,  "I  wish  you 
would  forget  that.  This  paper  has  given  ua 
very  good  coverage,  and  has  said  a  lot  of 
wonderful  things  about  our  campaign.  How 
many  of  you  here  would  like  to  Join  me  in 
sending  a  letter  of  cc«nmendation  to  this 
paper  telling  how  much  we  appreciate  what 
they  have  done  for  otir  campaign?"  Well, 
don't  you  see  the  two  angles?  \^ 

How  would  you  get  the  best  done,  by  com- 
plimenting them — seeing  the  best  In  people 
or  by  condemning  themTTou  know  which 
one  works — seeing  the  best. 


In  the  city  of  Boston,  many  years  ago,  a 
young  Harvail  student  who  had  lost  his 
faith,  and  In  1  Is  own  words,  had  come  to  the 
end  of  a  shab  >y  rope.  He  went  to  see  one  of 
the  great  m  nlsters  of  all  time.  Philips 
Brooks,  and  M  hen  he  went  in  and  sat  down 
to  talk  with  ilm,  he  poured  out  a  lUe  of 
shame  and  ( Isgrace.  Then  he  said.  "Dr. 
Brooks  I  don't  know  why  I  have  come  to  talk 
with  you  aba  lit  this.  I  am  really  not  too 
much  interest  id  in  religion,  but  somehow  I 
just  wanted  1 1  talk  with  you."  After  listen- 
ing to  what  this  young  man  had  to  say 
Philips  Brooke  replied,  "My  dear  young  man, 
there  is  somet  tiing  fine  In  you  or  you  would 
never  have  coj  le  to  see  me.  a  preacher.  There 
are  plenty  of  other  people  to  whom  you 
could  have  go  le.  Why  have  you  come  to  tell 
me  about  it?  1  know  there  is  something  good 
m  you.  and  I  j  ist  know  that  you  are  going  to 
find  yourself.'  You  are  not  surprised  that 
this  young  ma  i  went  out  from  Philip  Brooks' 
meeting  that  Cay  a  changed  man.  That  he 
became  one  o^  the  great  preachers  and  edu- 
cators of  our  ^neratlon,  and  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  'people  were  Inspired  by  his 
voice.  What  h«d  happened  was  that  he  had 
gone  In  to  see  a  person  who  didn't  condenm 
him— but  who  saw  beyond  the  veneer  of  that 
loose  living,  oi  e  who  wanted  to  rise  and  to  be 
a  better  persoi  t.  It  Is  a  story  of  Nathaniel  all 
over  again.  Jes  is  was  able  to  enlist  Nathaniel, 
not  because  1:  e  called  him  narrow-minded, 
cabin-cribbed,  arrogant  Israelite,  but  rather 
because  he  sai  r  the  best  In  him. 

In  the  secoi  id  place:  not  only  did  he  see 
the  best  that  was  in  Nathaniel,  but  he  saw 
him  at  his  be,  t.  Now  this  is  worth  pointing 
out.  He  saw  n  >t  only  the  best  in  Nathaniel, 
but  he  saw  hli  a  at  his  best.  When  did  he  see 
him?  Where  c  Id  he  see  him?  "Nathaniel,  I 
saw  thee  und«  r  the  fig  tree."  Now,  not  only 
had  he  said  t  >  him  "An  Israelite  In  whom 
there  Is  no  g  ille,"  which  was  the  highest 
possible  compi  Iment  he  could  pay  him.  but 
he  also  said,  "  >efore  Philip  called  you,  I  saw 
you  under  the  fig  tree  at  your  moments  of 
devotion  to  G  )d."  Here  he  was  at  his  best. 
So  are  we.  Tt  ere  Is  a  hymn  we  sometimes 
sing  that  shoi;  Id  be  changed.  "Lord  help  me 
to  live  from  di  y  to  day  In  such  a  self -forget- 
ful way  that  e  ven  when  I  kneel  to  pray,  my 
thoughts  shall  be  for  others."  Well,  If  there 
Is  ever  a  tlmi  when  our  thoughts  are  for 
others.  It  Is  at  the  hour  of  prayer.  Can  you 
possibly  thlnl  of  a  person  having  better 
thoughts,  high  iT  Inspirations,  than  that  mo- 
ment when  th  'j  kneel  in  prayer  and  talk  to 
their  God.  Jea  is  saw  him  not  In  his  worst 
moment,  but  u  his  best  moment.  He  saw 
him  at  the  ho  ir  of  prayer.  Well.  I  want  you 
to  Judge  me  1 1  my  best,  please.  Oh,  if  we 
could  Just  Jud|  ;e  people  at  their  best. 

Now,  that  d<  esn't  mean  that  we  have  to  be 
blind  to  the  i  gly  spots,  to  the  sins  of  the 
world  and  the  faults  of  people.  Some  i>eople 
might  say,  "Tl  lere  is  the  preacher  going  off 
on  a  tangent,  t  lying  that  everybody  \b  good." 
They  are  not,  1 1  least  not  all  the  time.  Many 
things  that  are  happening  are  far  from  being 
good.  Somebod  f  says  you  can  believe  In  peo- 
ple and  do  you  r  best  for  them,  and  they  will 
still  turn  agai  ist  you  and  stab  you  In  the 
back.  To  be  sure  there  are  renegades  and 
turncoats  who  will  stab  you  In  the  back. 

And  so  I  sa; ',  that  Jesus  saw  the  best  In 
Nathaniel,  an  tsraelite  in  whom  there  is  no 
guile.  He  saw  :  ilm  at  his  best  when  he  was 
under  the  fig  tree.  At  the  moment  of  bis 
devotion  and  I  is  prayer.  Let  us  try  to  follow 
his  example  ai  id  see  the  best  In  people  and 
see  them  at  t  lelr  best.  It  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous redei  iptlve  power  In  the  proclaim- 
ing of  our  Lord  S  gospel. 

Then  there  Is  one  more  thing  that  should 
be  mentioned.  Not  only  did  he  see  the  best 
in  Nathaniel— and  that  was  redemptive  in 
Itself — not  onl  f  did  he  see  him  at  bis  best 
in  the  hour  of  bis  devotion,  but  he  promised 
him  the  best.  And  so  Jesus  says,  "greater 
things  th,?.n  tl  sse  shall  you  see."  The  refer- 
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ence  there  may  have  been  to  Jacob's  ladder. 
Well,  take  that'  as  you  may,  what  he  was 
saying  to  Nathainlel  was  "You  are  going  to 
have  brighter  dnys  than  these."  Nathaniel 
becomes  a  discldle. 

Now.  we  are  n  )t  told  much  about  Nathan- 
iel. But  Just  to  >e  among  the  12  was  a  pro- 
found honor  fcr  him.  He  did  see  greater 
things  than  thes  i. 

You  see.  bad  J  ;sus  started  at  the  other  end. 
Nathaniel  might  have  been  a  lost  soul,  but 
he  began  by  see  ng  the  best  in  him — seeing 
him  at  his  t>est  and  by  promising  him  the 
best. 

Friends,  there  Is  a  lot  of  good  In  the  world 
if  we  only  have  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear, 
hearts  to  under  >tand  and  a  willingness  to 
follow  our  Maste  r  in  this  fine  virtue. 

May  we  close  vith  an  Illustration,  a  story 
that  came  to  me  many  years  ago.  To  me  It  is 
one  of  the  strlk  ng  illustrations  of  Nathan- 
iel all  over  again 

In  SouthbrldgE.  Massachusetts  was  a  boy 
named  Bill  Marc  y.  He  wEts  a  bad  boy.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  Bill  Marcy 
was  a  bad  boy.  3e  bad  been  kicked  around 
from  pillar  to  po  5t  in  every  school,  and  there 
was  not  a  single  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  that  could  handle  him.  His  father 
and  his  mother  said  he  was  so  unruly  that 
they  could  not  ;ontrol  him.  The  neighbors 
said  that  he  had  committed  so  many  things 
that  they  could  not  trust  him.  And  the  au- 
thorities had  handed  him  over  from  one 
teacher  to  anotl  er  and  from  one  school  to 
another,  and  the, last  school  had  reconMnend- 
ed  that  he  be  seht  to  the  reformatory  as  an 
Incorrigible  boy. 

Then  there  csme  to  Southbrldge.  Massa- 
chusetts a  young  teacher  by  the  namer  of 
Salem  Towne.  N(  »w  Towne  was  a  big  athletic 
young  fellow,  aid  the  first  thing  he  said 
when  he  came  t  >  the  school,  was,  "I  under- 
stand that  you  lave  a  bad  boy  here  In  the 
school,"  and  the; '  said,  "Well,  he  is  incorrigi- 
ble. He  has  aire  idy  been  dismissed."  Salem 
Towne  said.  "W)uld  you  mind  if  I  had  a 
chance  at  him?"  They  said,  "There  Is  no  use 
trying  Bill  Marny,  he  is  too  bad.  He  has 
licked  every  tea:her  that  has  come  to  the 
school."  Towne  said,  "Will  you  do  me  the 
favor  of  letting  \  ne  try?"  They  replied,  "Well 
take  It,  but  theie  Isn't  much  chance."  Well 
he  did,  and  the  fierce  young  lion  c&me  at 
Salem  Towne,  and  Salem  Towne  had  the 
chair  and  the  Tihlp  In  his  hand,  and  they 
really  had  a  fracis.  At  the  end  of  the  fracas 
the  young  boy  lo  aked  up  Into  the  face  of  his 
teacher  and  said  "You  know.  Teacher,  there 
Is  something  abc  ut  you  that  I  like,"  and  the 
teacher  said,  "Bl  1,  there  is  something  about 
you  that  I  like.  I  et's  shake  hands."  And  they 
shook  hands!  And  the  Teacher  and  the  boy 
lived  together.  They  played  l>all  together, 
they  went  on  hunting  trips  together,  they 
were  together  all  the  time.  They  worked  to- 
gether in  the  aihool— and  Bill  Marcy  and 
Salem  Towne  became  almost  like  brothers. 
Although  there  \  ras  a  difference  in  their  age, 
there  couldn't  h  ave  been  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  the  two  men — the  brd  boy  and 
the  teacher  who  was  willing  to  give  him  an- 
other trial. 

Shift  the  seen  5  half  a  century  later.  Tlie 
governor  of  Mas  sachusetts  is  giving  a  re- 
ception in  honor  of  the  Honorable  William  L. 
Marcy,  the  bad  loy.  At  the  reception,  Salem 
Towne  and  BUI  Marcy  met  each  other,  and 
clasped  each  otl  ter's  hand  most  profusely, 
and  the  governor  said,  "I  dln't  know  you  two 
men  knew  each  <  ther."  And  then  Bill  Marcy, 
the  man  who  was  receiving  the  honors,  and 
the  distinction  ss.id,  "Know  each  other!  Why 
this  is  the  man  who  made  me.  This  Is  the 
man  who  bellevee  In  me  even  when  my  father 
and  mother  sale  I  was  no  good,  and  the 
teachers  said  I  uasno  good,  and  the  com- 
munity said  I  w)  IS  no  good.  This  man  came 
and  put  his  armi  around  me  and  said,  "Bill 
Marcy  you  have  ^ot  something  good  In  you." 

William  L.  Marty,  three  times  U.S.  Senator, 
and  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York— 
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with  the  highest  mountain  in  the  state  of 
New  York  named  m  honor  of  him — William 
L.  Marcy,  the  boy  who  was  headed  for  the 
reformatory  as  no  good,  and  yet  somebody 
gets  hold  of  him  and  says,  "Bill,  I  beUeve  In 
you.  Bill  I  see  you  at  your  best.  You  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  way  you  are  today.  Bill, 
you  win  have  greater  things  than  these  If 
you  will  only  come  and  follow  me." 

Now;  I  do  not  know  what  reUglon  Salem 
Towne  belonged,  but  I  would  strongly  sur- 
mise that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I  believe  that  he  thought  here  is  a  method 
which  will  transform  when  everything  else 
fails.  And  beloved  friends,  you  and  I  and 
everyone  else  as  we  try  to  proclaim  our 
gospel — If  we  see  that  In  trying  to  bring  out 
the  best  In  people  and  letting  them  feel 
that  they  are  still  somebody,  souls  that  are 
lost  in  sin  will  rise  again.  "Down  In  the  hu- 
man heart  crushed  by  the  temptor,  feelings 
lie  burled  that  grace  can  restore.  Touched 
by  a  loving  heart,  awakened  by  kindness, 
chords  that  are  broken  can  vibrate  once 
more." 

If  we  only  do  our  best  and  try  to  see  the 
best,  and  to  see  that  people  have  a  greater 
future  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  mira- 
cles can  take  place. 
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Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  ewsembled  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  August  29,  30,  31,  1967.  That 
The  American  Legion  approves  and  supports 
the  broad  stated  purposes  of  the  so-called 
"Food  for  Peace  Act"  and  urges  on  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  such  enabling  legis- 
lation and  appropriations,  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  public  policy,  that  would  effec- 
tively redirect  the  U.S.  food  aid  program  to 
the  end  that: 

(1)  Self-sufficiency  shaU  replace  depend- 
ency In  the  now  food-short  lands  of  the  free 
world;  and 

(2)  Our  direct  food  gifts,  and  sales 
amounting  to  gifts,  wUl  be  reserved  for  emer- 
gency situations. 


Food  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or   NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  3,  1967 
Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  national  American  Legion  met  In 
convention  In  Boston.  Mass.  Several 
events  took  place  worthy  of  attention, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  election 
as  national  commander  of  William  Gal- 
bralth,  a  constituent  of  the  First  District 
in  Nebraska  which  I  represent. 

At  this  convention,  the  foreign  rela- 
tions committee  of  the  American  Legion 
introduced  a  resolution  regarding  the 
food-for-peace  program.  The  resolution 
was  duly  adopted  by  the  convention  in 
assembly  and  offers  broad  support  and 
redirection  of  the  existing  program. 

For  the  benefits  of  this  body,  I  Insert 
Resolution  583.  adopted  by  the  49th  An- 
nual National  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  in  the  Record: 

Resolution  583 
(Adopted  by  the  49th  Annual  National  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion.  Boston, 
Mass..  August  29.  30,  31,   1967) 
Whereas,  U.S.  food  aid  for  foreign  nations 
has  for  years  distributed  American  surpluses; 
and 

Whereas,  this  policy  has  led  to  the  deple- 
tion of  our  surpluses,  and  invasion  of  our 
food  reserves;  and 

Whereas,  this  policy  has  tended  to  produce 
a  dependency  on  the  United  States  in  food- 
short  lands,  rather  than  self-sufficiency;  and 

Whereas,  the  most  expert  forecasts  of  fu- 
ture world  food  needs  foresee  Increased  hun- 
ger and  undernourishment  In  many  lands 
that  cannot  be  relieved  by  any  giveaway  pro- 
grams of  the  major  food-producing  nations- 
and 

Whereas,  in  1966,  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration,  in  the  so-called  "Pood  for 
Peace  Act,"  restated  U.S.  food-aid  policy  to 
place  emphasis  on  aid  that  would  assist  food- 
short  lands  to  provide  more  of  their  own 
food;  now,  therefore,  be  It 


Comes  the  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVEREH 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  years  the  entire  citizenship  of 
the  United  States  has  appreciated  the 
wonderful  accomplishments  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

I  remember  as  a  young  boy  watching 
the  various  trains  arrive  and  depart  from 
along  the  railroads  in  our  congressional 
district,  and  seeing  the  prompt  way 
that  the  personnel  of  the  railroad  post 
office  dispatch  the  mail  from  hour  to 
hour  through  the  year. 

There  appeared  in  the  Dyersburg  State 
Gazette,  Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  which  is  an 
outstanding  daily  newspaper  in  our  con- 
gressional district,  an  editorial  which 
speaks  for  Itself. 

This  editorial  was  so  outstanding  that 
I  felt  it  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 
I  From  the  Dyersburg  State  Gazette,  Sept.  22 
1967] 

Comes  the  End 

It  probably  will  be  of  little  concern  to  the 
younger  generations,  but  many  will  re|ret 
the  passing  of  the  railway  postofflce  and  the 
clerks  who  manned  them. 

Railway  mail  post  offices  have  disappeared 
from  the  pasenger  trains  of  the  niinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  system  along  the  routes  which 
served  Dyersburg.  The  final  runs  were  made 
several  days  ago. 

In  the  future  mail  dispatched  from  the 
Dyersburg  postofflce  and  that  received  here 
will  be  by  "closed  pouch"  and  will  be  hauled 
in  the  railroad's  baggage  cars,  to  remain 
closed  from  the  time  it  is  placed  on  the  train 
here  until  it  reaches  Its  destination  to  go  to 
the  regular  postofflces  or  is  to  be  transferred 
from  Illinois  Central  trains  to  other  rail- 
roads. 

The  clerks  who  stood  on  their  feet  and  dis- 
tributed mall  as  it  Is  done  in  regular  postof- 
flces as  the  railroad  postoffic^s  rolled  and 
swayed  across  the  country  now  will  fade 
from  the  picture  except  in  very  rare  In- 
stances. 

•  To  those  who  met  trains  at  scattered  depots 
across  the  country,  a  recreation  few  Indulge 
In  any  more.  It  seemed  that  the  railway 
postal  clerks  led  fascinaUng  Uves.  Youngsters 
of  past  eras  envied  them  as  they  rolled  back 
the  doors,  unloaded  bags  of  mall  and  parcel 
post  boxes  and  loaded  on  those  leaving  the 


home  base.  Many  later  became  railway  mall 
clerks.  Others  were  Inclined. 

Often  the  clerks  had  a  few  seconds  to  visit 
with  those  who  placed  mall  in  their  hands, 
what  the  weather  was  like  to  the  north  or 
south,  or  what  conditions  they  expected  to 
reach  at  the  end  of  their  "runs"  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Some  railways  postoffices  in  late  years  re- 
ceived only  that  depot-mailed  material  which 
was  handed  to  them,  a  salesman  who  had 
completed  the  day's  report  too  late  to  dis- 
patch It  through  the  postofBce  or  someone 
who  had  forgotten  to  post  a  letter  until  train 
time. 

Other  clerks  unlocked  maU  l>oxes  at  the 
depots,  one  for  southbound  and  one  /or 
northbound,  or  westbound  and  east  bound, 
to  remove  mall  which  had  been  posted  before 
the  railway  postoffice's  arrival.  They  wore 
sldearms  in  most  instances  and  walked  with 
a  swagger  that  stressed  their  Importance  to 
the  government's  service.  They  may  have 
picked  up  a  scattering  of  letters  with  ordi- 
nary messages  inside,  but  they  handled  them 
with  the  same  care  and  guarded  them  as 
faithfully  as  they  would  have  gold  shipments 
from  Fort  Knox — and  to  many  a  sender  they 
were  Just  as  Important. 

Progress  and  imodernlzatlon  of  the  mail 
service  has  brought  the  end  to  another  color- 
ful era — but  perhaps  someone  may  say  there 
must  be  an  end  to  aU  thmgs. 


Death  of  Author  Carson  McCaUers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  * 

Tuesday,  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  resident  ^f- 
my  district,  Mrs.  Carson  McCullers,  who 
has  been  regarded  as  foremost  among 
contemporary  writers  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, died  last  week  in  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Although  I  live  about  2  miles  from  Mrs. 
McCullers'  home  and  passed  it  many 
times  a  day  when  I  was  driving  into  town 
it  was  never  my  privilege  to  meet  Mrs 
McCullers.  Perhaps  this  fact  accents  a 
little  the  close  isolation  in  which  she 
lived. 

In  fact.  Mrs.  McCullers  was  regarded 
by  many  in  our  area  with  the  prideful 
awe  reserved  for  famous  and  historical 
figures  who  have  flourished  in  the  neigh- 
borhood long  ago. 

Not  knowing  Mrs.  McCullers  person- 
ally. I  submit  for  the  Record  an  article 
atjout  her  from  the  Washington  Post.  I 
am  not  discriminating  enough  to  know 
just  which- one  of  the  tributes  and  obit- 
uaries about  Mrs.  McCullers  most  closely 
typify  her  qualities.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  one  appended,  which  Is  written 
by  Mr.  Phil  Casey,  is  factual  ahd  appro- 
priate. Accordingly,  I  offer  it  below  for 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

ArxHOR  Carson  McCtrn,ERs  Dead;  Dramatized 
Human  Loneliness 
(By  PhU  Casey)  _ 

Carson  McCullers,  a  sensitive,  serious  and 
talented  writer  who  explored  and  dramatized 
the^  fact  of  human  loneliness  In  her  novels 
and  plays,  died  yesterday  in  Nyack.  N.Y..  after 
a  long  Illness.  She  was  50. 

Mrs.  McCullers.  a  widow  since  1953,  had 
been  in  a  coma  for  47  days  at  Nyack  General 
Hospital.  She  suffered  a  stroke— her  fourth— 
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last  Aug.  IS  at  her  old  Victorian  hovise  In 
Nyack  and  lapeed  into  the  coma  from  which 
she  never  recovered. 

Fame  came  early  to  Mrs.  McCuUers,  and  so 
did  pain  and  a  host  of  mlsfortuaes.  She  was 
only  23  when  her  first  novel.  "The  Heart  Is  a 
Lonely  Hunter,"  met  literary  acclaim  In  1940. 
This  early  success  was  followed  qulcUy  by 
another  book  that  was  praised  for  its  literar; 
merit.  '•Reflections  in  a  Golden  Eye." 

And  while  life  went  well  for  a  while  and 
she  mingled  and  lived  with  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers,  artists  and  composers 
of  the  period,  the  good  times  didn't  last  long. 
She  suffered  three  strokes  before  she  was  30 
and  was  partially  paralyzed,  a  semi-invalid. 
It  became  an  agony  for  her  to  type. 
And  then  in  1953,  her  husband  of  16  years, 
-"  J.  Reeves  McCullers,  committed  suicide.  Mrs. 
McCuUers,  never  prolific,  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  write.  Though  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair and  in  {lain,  she  was  working  on  a  col- 
lection of  short  stories  and  a  personal  Journal 
when  she  was  stricken  last  month. 

Though  critics  were  divided  at  times  on 
her  total  achievement,  there  was  no  wrangle 
about  her  prose.  Mrs.  McCullers  wrote  beau- 
tifully, with  insight,  perception  and  love  for 
each  sentence  and  part  of  the  whole.  Good 
writers  cheered  her  prose,  sensitivity  and 
devotion  to  her  art. 

Bom  Carson  Smith  in  Columbus,  Oa.,  she 
had  hoi>es  of  becoming  a  concert  pianist.  She 
went  to  New  York  City  when  she  was  17, 
planning  to  study  music  at  Juilllard. 

And  the  hard  luck  that  was  to  plag^ue  her 
from,  then  on  struck  Immediately.  She  lost 
ber  tuition  money  on  the  subway.  She 
started  writing,  but  didn't  get  much  done, 
she  said  later,  because  New  York  was  such  a 
wonderland  and  she  was  "overwhelmed  by 
the  snow." 

Back  home,  she  had  written  a  play,  and 
said  of  this  eftort  later :  "My  Idol  was  Eugene 
O^eill,  and  this  first  masterpiece  was  thick 
with  incest,  lunacy  and  murder.  The  first 
scene  was  laid  in  a  graveyard  and  the  last 
over  a  catafalque  .  .  .  My  father,  who  was 
startled  and  rather  dubiously  proud,  bought 
me  a  tjrpewrlter." 

After  her  fast  and  loudly-acclaimed  liter- 
ary start — two  novels  published  about  a  year 
apart.  Illness  slowed  her  down.  It  was  five 
years  before  her  third  novel,  but  this  one, 
"Member  of  the  Wedding,"  published  In  1946 
and  later  an  extremely  successful  ajid  prize- 
winning  play  adapted  by  her,  won  her  a 
larger  audience  than  she  had  ever  had. 

It  was  a  departure  of  sorts,  for  though  it 
dealt  with  the  agonies  of  adolescence  and 
bittersweet  sadness  of  growing  up.  It  was 
infiltrated  everywhere  by  hiuior,  tenderness 
and  comi>assion.  And.  as  with  aU  her  work, 
it  was  shot  through  with  truth. 

Also  much  acclaimed  were  her  last  two 
books,  "The  Ballad  of  the  Sad  Cafe"  and 
"Clock  Without  Hands,"  the  latter  published 
six  years  ago. 

That  year,  1961.  she  was  interviewed  by  a 
Newsweek  reporter,  who  found  her  tall  and 
lean,  "almost  fleshless,"  with  her  paralyzed 
left  arm  in  a  cast.  She  walked  with  a  cane, 
palnfnlly. 

She  lived  with  a  maid  and  constant  com- 
panion in  the  big.  white.  Southern  gothlc, 
Victorian  house  and  took  in  roomers  some- 
times to  supplement  her  erratic  income.  At 
one  time,  she  was  landlady  to  a  teacher,  a 
ix>liceman  and  a  young  married  couple.  And 
she  had  famous  visitors — Edward  Aibee, 
Tennessee  Williams.  Truman  Capote,  JuQe 
Harris,  and  others. 

Despite  all  the  hard  luck  and  pain  that 
plagued  her  most  of  her  life,  Mrs.  McCullers 
had  humor  in  herself  as  well  as  in  her  books. 
She  was  tall  and  spare  with  a  face  more  In- 
>yterestlng  than  pretty,  and  when  someone 
said  she  looked  Uke  a  cross  between  Oarbo 
and  Slim  Summervllle.  she  said  that  sounded 
all  right. 


And  as  for 
quoted  a  friend 
a  pinhead  in 
and  has  fewer 


tbt 


Lt.  Gen. 


ler  calling  as  a  writer,  she 
"I'd  rattier  be  a  writer  than 
elrciis.  "Their  work  is  harder 
wards." 


Edward  J.'Stackpolle* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

Ol  '    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUl  >E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdcy,  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  SCHNEjEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  has  just  lost  one  of  its 
leading  cltizeil  s  in  tlie  passing  last  Sun- 
4ay  of  Lt.  Gm.  Edward  J.  Stackpole. 
General  Staclpole  and  his  family  have 
been  a  positive  civic  influence  in  the  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  area  for  many  years. 
His  altruistic  and  helpful  community  ac- 
tivities have  l^t  their  mark,  particularly 
on  Harrisbura  and  its  citizens  will  long 
remember  the  many  hours  of  unselfish 
dedication  which  General  Stackpole  gave 
to  the  citizens  of  his  area. 

General  Stackpole  will  also  be  remem- 
bered for  hisj  accomplishments  in  the 
literary  field.  Which  were  many,  and  for 
his  distinguished  military  service  in 
World  Wars  I  fend  n  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas.  He  was  a  former  com- 
mander of  tae  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard,  to  which  he  devoted  more  than 
30  years  of  service. 

A  list  of  mapiy  of  General  Stackpole's 
accompllshmetits  In  a  recent  edition  of 
"The  Patriot"  attest  to  this  gentleman's 
broad  area  of  community  contributions : 

Oen.  E.  J.  St  kCKPOLf  Dies  at  Ace  op  73 

Lt.  Gen.  Edwa  'd  J.  Stackpole,  73,  Harrlsburg 
publisher  and  larmer  commanding  officer  of 
the  Pennsylvan:  a  National  Guard,  died  early 
Sunday  at  Harr  sburg  Hospital.  He  had  been 
ill  for  several  m  inths. 

He  lived  in  CI  irks  Valley.  Dauphin  RD  1. 

Gen.  Stackpol  e.  brother  of  Albert  H.  Stack- 
pole,  with  who  n  he  was  associated  in  the 
Telegraph  Press  publishing  company,  retired 
as  commander  qf  the  National  Guard  In  1947. 
He  was  associated  with  the  state  Guard 
throughout  Wc^Id  Wars  I  and  n  and  com- 
pleted the  task  bf  reorganizing  the  unit  dur- 
ing former  Go' '.  Edward  Martin's  term  in 
1945. 

He  was  gradubted  from  Yale  University  In 
1915,  earning  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  He 
also  received  th»  Yale  Medal  for  his  literary 
efforts  al  the  un  Iversity. 

Gen.  Stackpol  b.  who  wrote  several  books  on 
the  Civil  War.  received  -an  honorary  doctor 
of  literature  de|  ree  from  Gettysburg  College 
on  June  4, 1961. 
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of  the  Il6th  icrantry.  28th  Division,  in 
France  In  1918  du  Ing  which  hp  was  wounded 
three  times.  . 

Recovering  frpi  i  ■  nts  wounds  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  he  reentered  the  Guard  serv- 
ice and  for  a  numper  of  years  w^  command- 
ing officer  of  the;  104th 'Calvary,  leaving'  it 
later  to  comn^and  the  52nd  Cavalry  Brigade 
and  ultimately  U^e  22nd  Cavtllry  Division. 
Upon  reorgpinlzatlbn  of  the  troops  in  1940,  he 
requested  a 'reduction  in  rahk  to  go  on  active 
duty  with  the  2fth  Division  as  a  brigade 
commander. 

At  the  completlbn  of  the  maneuver  period 
In  1941,  the  2Sth  Division  was  triangularlzed. 
and  Gen.  Stackpole  was  reassigned  and  sent 
to  Panama  as  cotnmaeding  general  of  the 
Panama  Security  I  Command  In  the  Canal 
Zone.  He  returned  to  the  states  in  1943  for 
assignment  as  chairman.  Seventh  Section, 
War  Department  Manpower  Board  Ofllce  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  stationed  at  Omaha.  Nebr. 

He  held  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
awarded  In  Worl<i  War  I.  and  the  Purple 
Heart  with  two  cloisters.  He  also  received  the 
Legion  of  Merit  ^d  the  Pennsylvania  Dis- 
tinguished Servlqe  Medal,  in  addition  to 
campaign  ribbons  for  service  in  both  wars 
In  the  United  Ststes  and  overseas. 

In  addition  to  Ms  brother,  he  Is  survived 
by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Meade  D.  Detweiler. 
whose  hiisband  li;  president  of  WHP  Radio 
and  Television  Inc.;  a  sister,  Mrs.  John  C. 
Herman,  and  th  ree  grandchildren,  David. 
Frances  and  Esther  Mary  Detweiler,  all  of 
Clarks  Valley. 

Services  will  be  held  Tuesday  at  2  p.m.  In 
Market  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  Gen.  Staci:pole  was  a  member.  The 
Rev.  John  D.  Tat!,  his  pastor,  will  oiBclate. 
There  will  be  no  vl  Bwlng. 


Tax  Increase  ind  Effort  To  Reduce 
Ex  penditnres 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E  ROSS  ADAIR 

O  r    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  ADAIR.  »[r.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Indiana  Business  Review, 
there  appeared  a  thought-provoking 
article  by  two  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Indiana  University  Graduate  School 
of  Business,  Laurence  E.  Kreider  and 
Richard  D.  Haya.  As  we  consider  the  re- 
lated questions  of  a  possible  Federal  tax 
increase  and  oui"  efforts  to  reduce  gov- 
emm.ental  expenditures,  this  article  is 
particularly  timaly,  I  include  it  herewith: 
The  Nation 

(By  Lawrence  E.  Kreider  and 
Rlchird  D.  Hays) 
Increased  Inflation  threatens  from  four 
directions  for  the  remainder  of  1967  and 
1968.  A  most  unusual  combination  of  emer- 
ging price  pressujes  exists,  and  if  they  all 
become  full-Sedgeb  forces  at  the  same  time, 
the  VS.  price  structure  may  well  be  put  to 
its  most  critical  test  in  many  years. 

KENEWAI,    OP   OEMAND-PTTIX 

The  first  of  these  underlying  pressures  Is 
the  anticipated  re|iewal  of  demand-pull.  The 
slowdown  during  the  first  and  second  quar- 
ters of  1967  Is  exp#cted  by  many  to  return  to 
the  exuberance  ot,  1966.  The  list  of  demand 
expectations  la  Ipfig.  It  includes  heavy  de- 
fense outlays,  cobtinuation  of  sharp  In- 
creases In  nondef^nse  government  spending. 
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recovery  In  housing,  rising  furniture  ^  and 
••  household  appliance  sales,  strength  in  autoe, 
retiiri\  to  normal  Inventory  growth,  and 
gome  Increase  from  an  already  high  level  of 
busftiess  fixed  Investments. 

gach  of  these  was  advancing  at  a  strong 
rate — some  doubtless  at  an  unsustainable 
rate^prlor  to  mid- 1966.  Prices  rose  sharply, 
reflecting  this  demand-pull.  From  January, 
.  1965  to  May,  1966,  the  wholesale  price  Index 
.  increteed  »t  an  annual  rate  of  3.5  per  cent, 
the  consumer  price  index  2.5  ppT  cent,  and 
the  averpge  of  all  components  of  GNP  about 
2.7  per  cent. 

COST-PUSH 

During  this  period,  wage  cost-push  was 
not  the  primary  cause  of  Infiatlon.  Wages 
paid  In  manufacturing  were  increasing  at 
nearly  the  same  rate  as  productivity.  How- 
ever, this  was  soon  to  change,  leading  to 
what  Is  now  anticipated  as  the  second  under- 
lying or  emerging  price  pressure — cost-push. 

To  an  imcomfortable  degree,  cost  pressures 
already  are  being  imposed  on  the  economy. 
Wages  paid  In  manufacturing  Increased  to 
levels  of  4  per  cent  or  more  above  a  year  ear- 
lier by  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1966 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1967.  These  were  the 
sharpest  rises  in  more  than  seven  years  and 
were  significantly  higher  than  increases  in 
output  per  man-hour. 

J  Underlying  wage-price  pressures  are  even 
greater  than  the  4  per  cent  annual  rise  sug- 
gests. Wage  rate  settlement  increases  aver- 
aged about  5  per  cent  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1967,  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  and  closer 
to  5.5  per  cent  by  the  second  quarter.  The 
latter  figure  was  nearly  double  the  average 
rate  of  productivity  increase.  Reflecting  high 
settlements,  unit  labor  costs  of  nonfinancial 
corporations  shot  up  at  a  10  per  cent  annual 
rate  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  Doubt- 
less, this  was  a  major  factor  In  the  sharp 
decline  In  corporate  profits. 

Historically,  when  wages  increased  sig- 
nificantly faster  than  output  per  man-hour, 
profits  declined  and  prices  rose  sharply  after 
a  brief  time  lag.  The  1955-58  period  waa  the 
most  recent  prolonged  experience.  Wages 
paid  In  manufacturing  Increased  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  4.7  per  cent  from  the  first 
quarter  of  1955  to  the  first  quarter  of  1958. 
and  prices  accelerated  to  an  average  an- 
nual rate  of  nearly  3  per  cent  during  the 
June  1965  to  June  1958  period.  Unlike  the 
1965-66  price  experience,  the  1955-58  infla- 
tion did  not  primarily  reflect  demand-pull. 
Although  demand  may  have  placed  some 
pressure  on  prices  In  the  1955-58  period,  It 
was  relatively  moderate  since  the  economy 
did  not  operate  at  full  capacity  for  more 
than  a  few  months. 

Assimilng  wage  rate  settlements  and  aver- 
age wages  paid  continue  to  rise  through 
1967  and  into  1968  faster  than  output  per 
man-hour,  the  cost-push  price  situation  will 
bear  an  uncomfortably  close  similarity  to  the 
1955-58  years,  and.  unfortunately,  it  appears 
as  though  cost-push  pressures  will  be  sUcked 
on  top  of  demand-pull. 

FISCAL  POLICY 
Fiscal  policy  is  adding  high-octane  fuel  to 
inflationary  fires.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  a  $15-20  billion  deficit  can  be  financed 
In  a  noninflAtlonary  way. 

In  like  manner,  It  unfortunately  appears 
unrealistic  to  assume  that  either  defense  or 
nondefense  spending  will  be  curtailed  signifi- 
cantly. Even  if  the  war  in  Vietnam  were 
terminated,  It  Is  generally  assumed  that  ex- 
penditures In  the  Par  East  would  remain 
high;  and  the  Administration  has  not  shown 
a  determination  to  reduce  nondefense  spend- 
ing. In  fact,  from  fiscal  1965  (the  fiscal  year 
Immediately  preceding  stepped-up  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam)  to  fiscal  1967.  those 
departments  most  closely  associated  with 
the  Great  Society  program  (Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare;  Labor;  and  Housing  and 


••Urban  Development)  Increased  expenditures 
103  per  cent,  compared  with  40  per  cent  for 
Defense,  and  accounted  for  $7.4  bUUon  of  the 
»30.2  bUllon  iotal  'rise  in  federal  expendi- 
tures. , 

With  federal  expenditures  continuing  to 
increase,  the  deficit — even  with  a  6-8  per  cent 
tax  rise — will  'not  btf  financed  In  an  entirely 
noninflationary  manner.  -To  tap  the  money 
market  for  quantities  ijecessary  to  achieve 
nonlnfiatlonary  flnaficing  •■of  a  915-20 
billion  deficit  would  cause  art  extremely  large 
and  abrupt  allocation  of  reso'urces  awa;r  from 
the   private   economy  toward   government. 

Perhaps  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  com- 
promises neither  wholly  consistent  with  price 
stability  nor  optimum  resource  use  will  be 
followed,  with  part  of  the  deficit  financed  at 
the  expense  of  private  investment  and  pro- 
duction, and  part  financed  in  a  more  di- 
rectly Infiationary  manner.  (It  should  be 
added  that  even  If  the  Fed  follows  easy 
money  policies  and  the  Administration  prac- 
tices Inflationary  deficit  financing,  some  ad- 
ditional resources  will  be  diverted  toward 
government  from  private  sectors,  particular- 
ly If  the  economy  operates  at  full  capacity. 
The  government  simply  has  the  power  to  ex- 
ercise first  claim  on  resources  for  defense — or 
nondefense — purposes  by  the  power  to  tax.) 

FEDERAL  RESEBVE  POLICT 

In  significant  degree,  price  Increases  will 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  accommodates  Inflationary 
decisions  made  by  others. 

Theoretically,  monetary  authorities  could 
take  steps  In  the  months  ahead  to  offset  price 
pressures  from  demand-pxiU,  cost-push,  and 
large  fiscal  deficits:  the  t^-ed  could  follow 
policies  that  would  simply  Increase  the 
money  supply,  say,  4  per  cent  per  year.  How- 
ever, after  (1)  business  decides  collectively 
to  expand  beyond  capacity.  (2)  labor- man- 
agement negotiators  accept  high  wage  rate 
settlements,  (3)  government  decides  to  raise 
defense  and  nondefense  spending  to  extre- 
mely high  levels,  and  (4)  govenunent  de- 
cides to  finance  large  exp>enditures  In  an  in- 
flationary manner,  it  is  unrealistic  to  assume 
the  Fed  can  fully  or  largely  oflset  related 
price  pressures  without  the  most  unbearable 
consequences  to  the  economy.  Once  such  a 
powerful  quartet  of  events  is  set  in  motion, 
the  most  acceptable  alternatives  are 
eliminated. 

Given  inflationary  price  pressures  at  near 
full  employment  as  described  r'oove,  mone- 
tary policies  that  would  maintain  absolutely 
stable  prices  would  also  trigger  the  following 
chain  of  events: 

Interest  rates  initially  would  rise  to  un- 
heard-of levels,  and  only  the  most  select 
would  have  access  to  the  money  market. 

Wage  rate  increases  beyond  productivity 
Improvement  would  be  absorbed  largely 
through  lower  corpora >«  profits,  real  capital 
accumulation  would  decline,  and  the  source 
of  the  real  welfare  of  the  nation  would  drop 
drastically. 

The  private  Lector  of  the  economy  would 
be  cut  back  sharply  as  the  government  en- 
joyed priority  in  obtaining  limited  funds. 

This  combination  would  be  too  much  to 
pay  for  price  stability.  Tlie  harsh  truth  is 
that  once  inflationary  wage  and  fiscal  deci- 
sions have  been  made — inappropriate  though 
they  may  be — the  business  community,  the 
public  In  general,  and  the  government  Itself 
win  not  tolerate  conditions  thrn  Inherent  In 
price  stability.  Imagine,  for  example,  the 
howls  from  the  housing  industry,  the  public, 
and  the  halls  of  Congress  if  mortgage  funds 
and  housing  were  depressed  more  than  last 
year  In  an  effort  to  eliminate  Inflation. 

This  leads  inescapably  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  acceptable  place  to  prevent 
inflation  is  at  the  business  level  where  sxis- 
tained  g^rowth  decisions  can  be  made,  at  the 
wage  bargaining  table,  and  in  the  offices  that 
Influence    government    spending.    Expecting 


the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  correct  for 
price  presstire  decisions  already  made  Is  like 
closing  the  proverbial  door  after  the  horse 
is  stolen — the  horse  might  be  found  but  only 
at  considerable  cost  and  after  serious  damage 
Is  done.    ,  * 

COIJCLtJSIOlf 

Demand-pull,  cost-push.  Inflationary  {iscal 
'  policies,  and '  inherent  llmit|itlons  of  i^one- 
tary  policy  are  leading  into  what  could  be- 
come the  most  serious  post-World  War  II 
Inflationary  situation.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  nearly  a  quarter-cerftury  that  these  four 
inflationary  factors  have  coincided  in  the 
magnitude  now  apparent. 

Monetary  policy  and  economic  balance  will 
Increasingly  be  put  to  the  test.  It  is  doubtful 
that  potential  preventive  measures — such  as 
moderation  In  wage  rate  settlements,  slow- 
downs or  deferrals  of  nondefense  government 
expenditures,  or  noninflationary  deficit  fi- 
nancing— wiU  be  taken  to  the  extent  needed. 
Hopefully,  moderation  in  private  Investments 
win  help  forestall  serious  Imbalances,  which 
normally  have  preceded  recessions. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  e.  WAMPLER 

OF   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

^  Tuesday,  October  3.  1967 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  paramount  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion today  is  that  of  crime.  Exclusive  of 
mail  regarding  personal  problems,  a  great 
bulk  of  the  correspondence  received  in 
my  office  expresses  alarm  regarding 
criminal  offenses  iri  every  city,  town,  and 
hamlet.  People  throughout  the  United 
States  are  properly  appalled  and  gravely 
concerned  at  the  high  increase  in  major 
and  minor  criminal  offenses  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  This  is  a  problem 
which  lurks  at  every  comer  and  hangs 
over  every  home.  It  affects  every  Ameri- 
can. 

Sometime  ago,  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  again  spoke  out  on  this  issue — 
because  in  fact,  it  is  a  problem  which  has 
become  a  national  issue.  I  am  sure  everj- 
one  will  agree  that  there  is  no  more  ca- 
pable or  knowledgeable  authority  on  this 
subject  than  Mr.  Hoover.  Practically  his 
entire  adult  life  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  mission  of  the  FBI.  Qtiite  often  the 
general  public  misinterprets  the  role  of 
the  FBI  in  these  matters.  The  FBI  is 
Charged  solely  with  investigative  respon- 
sibilities and  is  not  in  any  way  respon- 
sible for  the  prosecutive  action.  Admira- 
tion for  the  effectiveness  of  the  FBI  is 
shared  by  the  law-abiding  citizen  as  well 
as  the  criminal.  Frequently,  captured 
lawbreakers  have  commented  "I  knew 
the  game  was  up  when  I  heard  the  FBI 
was  after  me." 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  watchwords 
of  the  FBI  "Fidelity,  Bravery,  and  Inte- 
grity" best  describe  the  function  of  and  / 
the  service  rendered  by  that  factfinding 
agency.  In  order  that  my  colleagues  and 
our  constituents  might  profit  from  the 
remarks  by  Mr.  Hoover,  I  include  his 
article  at  the  conclusion  of  these  com- 
ments In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
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CBXm   196T     ^ 
(By  John  Edgar  Hooker,  Director,  Federal 
Bureau    ot    Investigation.   United    States 
Department  of  Justice) 

In  medieval  tlmea.  men  worked  the  flelda 
by  day.  When  night  came,  they  retreated  be- 
hind fortified  walls.  Their  Incentive  was  fear. 
Thieves  and  cutthroats  stalked  the  King's 
highway.  Uaraudlng  bands  of  armed  robbers 
preyed  on  the  coui^tryslde.  Footpads  lurked 
In  dark  alleys.  Fear,  like  a  despotic  tyrant, 
took  the  traveller  off  the  road  and  emptied 
the  streets  at  dark. 

The  same  tyrant,  long  in  retreat,  is  again 
rlslitg  to  power.  When  darkness  falls,  the  citi- 
zens of  many  of  our  towns  and  cities  desert 
the  streets  and  retire  behind  locks,  bars,  and 
chains.  Crime  In  1967  U  rapidly  returning 
fear  to  Its  old  position  of  power. 

The  facts  cannot  be  Ignored.  An  appraisal 
of  the  currenta^^tlcs  will  convince  the 
open-mlnded^tfiatwta  crime  situation  Is  bad 
and  that  year  by  year  It  grows  worse. 

The  current  Uniform  Qrime  Reports  reveal 
that  serious  crime  In  the  United  States  In- 
creased 11  percent  In  1966  when  compared 
with  1966.  All  Crime  Index  offenses  showed 
substantial  Increases  In  volume.  Crimes  of 
violence  were  up  11  percent  with  a  9  percent 
Increase  In  murder.  10  percent  In  aggravated 
assault,  10  percent  In  forcible  rape,  and  14 
percent  in  robbery.  Crimes  against  property 
In  the  same  period  also  rose  11  percent  as  a 
group.  Individually,  burglary  rose  9  percent 
while  larceny  $50  and  over  In  value  and  auto 
theft  were  each  up  12  percent. 

The  sharpest  change  In  the  volume  of 
crime  was  noted  In  the  group  of  cities  of 
less  than  10,000  Inhabitants  with  a  rise  of 
14  percent.  Cities  with  populations  In  excess 
of  100,000  suffered  an  average  Increase  of 
10  percent  Crime  In  rural  areas  rose  7  per- 
cent and  In  the  suburbs  13  percent. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  doubt  that 
there  will  be  any  question  relative  to  the 
Increase  In  volume  of  crime.  I  am  equally 
convinced  there  will  be  even  lees  question 
relaUve  to  the  coet  of  crime.  In  monetary 
terms  alone  the  cost  can  only  be  guessed  at, 
but  It  Is  massive. 

The  imagined  riches  of  a  Monte-Cristo  be- 
come picayune  when  one  thlnk.s  in  terms  of 
the  real  treasure  which,  on  a  regular  basis, 
Is  being  poiired  into  the  insatiable  maw  of 
crime.  Think  for  a  moment  in  terms  of  di- 
rect losses.  During  the  year  1966,  the  last 
year  for  which  statistics  are  fully  complied, 
thieves  grossed  more  than  $30  million  from 
robbery  alone.  Burglars  got  away  with  Items 
valued  at  nearly  $284  million,  and,  in  terms 
of  losses,  larcency  ranged  in  the  vicinity  of 
$211  million.  The  estUnated  value  of  unre- 
covered  automcbllee  stolen  during  1965 
reached  well  over  $60  million. 

But  the  foregoing  figures  are  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  true  cost  of  crime.  Add  to  their 
sum  the  vast  amounts  expended  annually  to 
recruit,  support,  train,  and  equip  our  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Add  to  that  simn  also 
the  cost  occasioned  tiy  the  steadily  develop- 
ing need  for  enlarge<T^ant  security  forces. 
Industrial  concerns  located  in  high  crime 
areas  are  finding  It  necessary  to  hire  g^uards 
to  protect  their  employeee  and  the  automo- 
bllee  In  which  they  come  to  work.  Such  con- 
cerns. In  effect,  are  having  to  support  the 
cost  of  developing  their  own  police  forcee. 

Even  this  does  not  begin  to  encompass 
the  coat  of  crime.  Think  in  terms  of  the  sums 
Invested  in  alarm  systems  and  the  fortunes 
spent  few  insurance  and  protective  devices. 
Above  all,  think  of  the  unbelievable  kings' 
ransoms  which  flow  Into  the  coffers  of  the 
underworld  through  gambling,  prostitution, 
loan  sharking,  the  sale  of  narcotics,  and 
other  Illegal  activities. 

Theft  on  the  Immense  scale  of  that  per- 
petrated by  organized  crime  Is  not  always 
visible  to  the  average  businessman.  But  the 
Immediacy  ot  another  type  of  crime  prob- 
lem Is  spectacularly  apparent  to  the  busi- 


nessman in  his  own  bailiwick.  Banking  exec- 
utives and  employees,  for  example,  often  en- 
counter the  iarsh  Impact  of  crime.  In  the 
course  of  th4  fiscal  year  1966,  there  were 
1,706  vlolatlohs  of  the  Federal  Bank  Rob- 
bery and  Incidental  Crimes  Statute.  During 
the  first  elgh^  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  cui  Increase  of  306  such  violations  was 
noted  over  me  same  period  In  the  fiscal 
year  1966.       ! 

Banking  ealabUshments  are  by  no  means 
the  sole  vlctl^.  The  sharp  thrust  of  today's 
crime  is  apparent  In  the  open  letter  of  a 
large  buslnes  firm  which  was  carried  on  a 
full  page  of  1  he  daily  paper.  Expressing  the 
concern  of  e  xecutlves  and  their  fears  for 
their  employ  ees,  the  letter  set  forth  the 
number  of  bianch  store  of  the  organization 
which  had  teen  victims  of  robberies  and 
burglaries  ovsr  a  brief  expanse  of  time,  ft 
was  a  shockl]  ig  score  sheet  and  the  sum  of 
the  loses  was  equally  astonishing.  Similarly, 
the^hockjef8gr»cfit  crime  was  unforgettably 
broughfr'homp  to  executives  and  employees 
of  another  |iusin^s8  organization.  In  the 
space  of  one  fear  this  chain  reportedly  closed 
nine  of  Its  bitincU  stores  in  one  general  area 
because  thoe*  stores  were  the  victims  of  re- 
peated arme^Tobberies. 

This  is  crime  in  1967.  But  It  Is  only  one 
small  portloi  of  It.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  encfmpass  the  total  picture  or  to 
speak  for  tUe  massive  body  of  brutalized 
and  murderel  victims  whose  rights  appear 
to  be  In  ecu  )se  in  the  face  of  concern  for 
those  who  ht  ve  victimized  them. 

I  shall  mate  no  attempt  to  go  Into  the 
many  and  va  led  causes  of  crime  or  to  again 
list  the  facte  rs  which  influence  the  making 
of  a  crlmlna  .  It  goes  without  saying  that 
measures  ar<  being  taken  to  alleviate  the 
causes  and  to  rehabilitate  the  crlmmal. 
There  Is  no  i;  uestlon  but  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  Ino  'ease  our  efforts  In  this  area. 
Meanwhile,  ^  e  are  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  here  and  now — the  dally  beat- 
ings, rapes,  jobberies,  burglaries,  and  mur- 
ders— and  angry  Americans  are  beginning 
to  demand  ^wers  to  the  problem.  They 
want  a  halt  to  the  surge  of  criminal  vio- 
lence which!  Is  Inundating  these  United 
states.  These  angry  citizens — many  of  them 
victims  of  crime  themselves — demand  Jus- 
tice. They  d^  not  believe  that  the  ends  of 
Justice  are  being  served  when,  on  the  basis 
of  legal  teclinlcalltles,  individuals  who  are 
obviously  gi4lty  of  brutal  crimes,  are  freed 
to  prowl  thfl  streets  and  prey  on  new  vic- 
tims. These  Citizens  question  the  misguided 
leniencies  anil  abuse  of  probation  and  parole 
which  bring  libout  the  same  unbappy  result. 
They  are  becoming  increasingly  Impatient 
with  the  qu^tlonable  procedures  which  have 
.the  effect  of|  lacing  law  enforcement  into  a 
strait  jacke^  while  releasing  the  criminal 
from  vlrtualfc  all  former  restraints.  They  are 
convinced  t^t  crime  in  the  streets  can  be 
reduced  by  the  common  sense  expedient  of 
removing  th<  criminal  from  the  streets.  They 
want  to  maVe  certain  that  the  criminal  re- 
peater Is  kedt  under  some  kind  of  effective 
control.  In  iort,  they  are  beginning  to  de- 
mand realistic  deterrents  to  crime. 

The  foregoing  may  be  an  oversimplifica- 
tion of  a  coknplex  problem.  It  Is,  however, 
part  of  thei  growing  demand  that  a  more 
equitable  balance  be  achieved  in  the  treat- 
ment accorded  the  victim  of  a  criminal  act 
in  comparison  with  the  treatment  accorded 
the  perpetrator  of  a  crime. 

Within  reeent  decades,  law  enforcement 
has  made  magnificent  strides  In  bringing 
modem  methods  to  bear  In  Its  own  areas  of 
detection  ain  apprehension.  The  recent  in- 
auguration 9f  the  National  Crime  Informa- 
tion Center- -a  computerized  index  to  crime 
and  criminal  s  which  provides  Instant  Infor- 
mation to  i  be  law  enforcement  officer  on 
the  street — li  an  indication  of  the  tremen- 
dous progret  i  being  made  along  these  lines. 
In  my  oplnl>n,  law  enforcement  In  general 
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has  been  discharging  Its  task  effectively,  but 
detection  and  a  >prehenslon  simply  head  the 
series  of  steps  ejeentlal  to  the  curtaUment  of 
crime.  Any  bre4kdown  In  any  phase  of  the 
prosecutive  effc)rt,  or  elsewhere  along  the 
line,  can  renderi  even  the  most  superb  police 
work  practically  useless. 

Crime  In  1967  does  not  offer  Its  challenge 
solely  to  law  enforcement.  It  offers  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  scund  common  sense  of  civil  / 
authorities,  cler  jymen,  educators.  Individual 
citizens,  civic  gioups,  and  business  organiza- 
tions 

We  are  In  ne^  of  a  real  crusade  against 
an  arrogant  ai  my  of  criminals,  many  of 
are  emboldened  by  the  con- 
viction that  thpy  can  get  away -with  any 
thing. 

We  need  leaArs  for  such  a  crusade — far- 
sighted,  clearhe  ided.  selfless  individuals  who 
believe  that  the  scales  of  Justice  must  be 
kept  In  true  balance  and  who  are  willing  to 
expend  time  am  1  effort  in  promoting  effective 
action  to  that  ei  td 

Crime  has  thilown  a  gauntlet  In  the  face  of 

we  meeVthe  immediate  chal 

face^  to  face  with 

'of  our  streets 

,'8  children  a 


America.  Unless ' 
lenge,  we  may  obe  day  < 
the  fact  that  we  have  " 
to  criminals — and  to 
demeaning  legai  ;y  of  fear. 


Pi  irt  of  Oakland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOU  3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  29.  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  very  distingiilshed  Senator 
from  Alaska,  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bart- 
LETT,  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  addressed  the  Intermodal 
Transportatlori  Symposium  at  Oakland, 
Calif.,  on  September  14,  1967,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  In- 
ception of  tha  Port  of  Oakland.  Senator 
Bartlett  is  r^ost  knowledgeable  in  the 
affairs  of  our  merchant  marine  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  phase  of  its  operations 
treated  in  his  remarks  on  that  occasion. 

I  am  pleased  to  Insert  tn  the  Record 
the  following  speech  of  Senator  E.  L. 
Bartlett: 

Remarks  or  Sinator  E.  L.  Bartlett.  Chair- 
man, Merchant  Marine  Sobcommittee. 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Intermodal 
Transportation  Symposium.  September  14, 
1967.  Oaklan  d,  Calif. 
Thank  you  M  r.  Chairman. 
Honored  guests  at  head  table,  ladles  and 
gentlemen. 

Let  me  be  cai  did. 

I  come  befors  this  symposium  with  mixed 
emotions. 

My  emotions  are  mixed  not  because  I  am 
hesitant  to  address  this  group  or  because  I 
have  doubts  al>out  the  value  of  Intermodal 
transportation  systems.  To  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  tying  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion Into  one  system  is  the  most  exciting 
concept  to  com  b  down  the  turnpike,  the  ways 
or  landing  strip  In  decades.  Rather,  my  con- 
cern Is  that  ths  concept  will  not  be  allowed 
to  become  all  it  is  capable  of  becoming. 
However,  I  ha«jten  to  add  the  proper  use  of 
containers  Is  npt  the  sole  mixer  of  my  emo- 
tions in  the  transportation  picture.  I  will 
briefly  outline  the  sources  of  my  discontent. 
Last  year  Congress  authorized  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Transportation.  On  the 
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basis  of  time  lapsing  between  the  proposal 
and  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  Transporta- 
tion Department  set  a  record  for  becoming  a 
cabinet-level  organization.  Such  baste  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  a  body  not  always  know 
for  moving  swiftly,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  nation's  lawmakers  felt  strongly 
about  the  need  to  bring  some  order  to  our 
transportation  system,  to  develop  a  balanced 
system  which  would  move  people  and  goods 
quickly,  efficiently  and  on  that  mode  of 
transportation  best  suited  to  a  particular 
trip.  I  am  sure  everyone  in  this  room  ap- 
plauds, as  I  do,  the  philosophy  behind  the 
new  department. 

However,  that  philosophy  can  become 
policy  only.  If  the  Dei>artment  of  Transporta- 
tion has  the  backing  within  the  executive 
branch  to  make  changes  in  bureaucratlcally- 
set  agencies,  to  make  decisions  for  the  good 
of  the  entire  nation  and  not  Just  for  the 
benefit  of  a  particular  department. 

If,  indeed,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
does  not  enjoy  the  standing  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  that  many  of  us  envisioned,  it 
wont  be  the  first  time  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment has  Ignored  congressional  Intent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  any  of  the  admin- 
istrations since  1936  had  Implemented  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  that  year,  this  coun- 
try would  not  be  losing  its  position  as  a  great 
maritime  power. 

I  recently  completed  ratjier  extensive  hear- 
ing on  the  present  state  and  future  of  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine.  There  was 
unanimous  agreement  that  our  old  fleet  was 
getting  older  fast  and  that  If  something  were 
not  done  soon,  the  United  States,  for  all  In- 
tents and  ptirpoees,  would  cease  to  be  strong 
in  its  maritime  power  at  a  time  when  the  So- 
viet Union,  among  other  nations,  cognizant 
of  the  value  of  sea  power,  had  launched  pro- 
grams designed  to  make  it  the  ruler  of  seas, 
militarily  and  commercially. 

Believing  that  necessity  Is  the  mother  of 
Invention,  I  was  hopeful,  but  not  very,  that 
such  widespread  concern  would  lead  to  de- 
velopment of  widespread  support  for  a  new 
maritime  policy.  Apparently,  necessity  U  not 
the  mother  o*  unanimity,  for,  as  everyone  in 
the  room  knows,  each  segment  of  the  mari- 
time industry  put  forth  different  proposals 
for  meeting  this  great  national  need.  The 
diversity  was  and  is  so  great  that  our  Secre- 
tary of  TranqxjrtaUon  has  yet  to  come  up 
With  a  pubUc  policy  on  this  question. 

Further,  we  witnessed  a  distressing  hap- 
pemng  in  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
m  pushing  for  a  pet  project  of  Its  own.  not 
only  overstated  the  strength  of  our  reserve 
fleet,  but  expressed  no  Interest  In  the  relation 
between  the  merchant  marine  and  our  na- 
tional security  other  than  in  our  fleet's  rather 
uncertain  abUlty  to  supply  troops  around  the 
world. 

In  addition  to  hearings  on  the  merchant 
marine,  I  also  recentiy  concluded  an  investi- 
gation Into  standardization  of  containers  As 
I  indicated  previously.  I  believe  development 
of  the  container  conception  can  revolutionize 
the  transportation  Industry.  I  know  from 
first-hand  knowledge  in  Alaska  that  the  use 
of  containers  can  cut  costs.  I  was.  therefore 
dismayed  to  learn  that  an  Industry  already 
stifled  by  over  regiilation  was  about  to  em- 
bark on  a  policy  with  government  support 
which  might  well  stifle  development  of  a  new 
and  promising  concept.  This  "stifling"  would. 
In  effect,  discriminate  against  ship  owners 
who  did  not  choose  to  go  along  with  industry- 
set  standards.  The  stifling  would  mean  rigid 
use  of  certain  size  containers  which  might 
prove  to  be  less  satisfactory  than  other  sizes, 
thus  leaving  our  merchant  marine  or  trans- 
'  portatlon  Industry  in  a  very  uncompetitive 
position. 

I  have  no  objections  to  private  Industry 
setting  standards,  but  I  do  object  and  object 
strongly  when  a  government  agency  acts  to 
tmpoee  those  standards  on  everyone.  I  object 
strongly  to  such  actions:  particularly  when 


there   is   no   economic  Justification  for  ttie 
standards. 

Particularly  when  use  on  the  open  mar- 
ket— remember  free  enterprise?— la  tbe  beat 
way  to  determine  the  best  standards; 

Particularly  when  two  flrms  which  pio- 
neered the  concept  and  made  an  "unsubsid- 
Ized"  go  of  it  would  be  penalized; 

Particularly  when  the  standards  would  not 
work  as  advertised — for  example  30-foot  con- 
tainers must  be  specially  strengthened  when 
coupled,  and  imcoupled  20 -foot  containers 
cannot  fit  into  40-foot  container  cells. 

And  particularly  when  It  Is  easier  for  cranes 
to  adjust  from  20-foot  to  24-foot  containers 
and  from  30  to  3S-foot  containers  than  from 
20-foot  to  40-footers.  the  two  sizes  which  are 
the  most  popular  among  the  standards. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  two-thirds  of 
the  containers  in  the  world  are  24  feet  or 
35  feet  long,  neither  of  which  Is  "standard." 
So  these  are  the  causes  of  my  mixed  emo- 
tions. On  this  hand,  we  have  a  Department 
of  Transportation,  on  the  other,  it  Is  not  yet 
clear  that  the  new  department  has  sufllclent 
muscle  within  the  executive  branch  to  do 
the  Job  which  must  be  done. 

On  the  one  hand,  all  are  agreed  our  mer-- 
chant  marine  Is  sinking  fast,  but  no  one 
agrees  on  how  best  to  keep  It  afloat. 

An  Intermodal  transportation  system  holds 
gerat  promise  for  the  future,  but  there  is  a 
move  afoot  to  tie  that  future  to  the  present. 
In  each  case,  hope  is  balanced  by  concern, 
good  reason  for  mixing  something  for  the 
emotions. 

Now  I  am  certain,  or  at  least  I  hope,  that 
you  do  not  think  I  flew  to  Oakland  Just  to 
unburden  my  emotions  In  a  group  therapy 
session.  No,  If  you  will  pardon  the  expression 
in  an  "emotion"  ladened  speech,  there  Is  a 
method  to  my  madness. 

I  have  no  intention  of  extolling  the  virtues 
of  intermodal  transportation  system  to  this 
audience.  If  you  didn't  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  concept,  you  probably  would  not  be 
here.  If  you  happened  to  wander  in  un- 
initiated in  the  flne  art  of  contalnerlzatlon, 
I  suspect  the  views  of  a  legislator  would  have 
little  Impact  In  convincing  you  that  con- 
tainers are  the  wave  of  the  future. 

Rather,  for  the  next  few  minutes  I  want  to 
return  to  the  mixers  of  my  emotions  to  out- 
line briefly  the  role  that  this  legislator  be- 
Ueves  legislation  can  play  In  helping  to  de- 
velop a  modern,  efficient  and  competitive 
transportation  Industry. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  siu-e  what  else  Congress 
can  do  about  giving  the  Department  of 
Transportation  added  muscle.  Perhaps  i»  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  aU  the  orga- 
nizations now  lumped  together  In  the  new 
department  accept  their  new  status  In  life. 
Congress  can  help  by  appropriating  adequate 
funds  and  I  think.  Judging  from  the  haste 
in  which  Congress  approved  the  new  depart- 
ment, Capitol  Hill  will  supply  the  needed 
capital. 

Turning  to  our  merchant  marine,  there  Is 
something  Congress  can  do,  and  that  is  to 
establish  a  merchant  marme  program,  with 
or  without  proposals  from  the  administra- 
tion. Of  course,  if  Congress  does  take  the 
initiative  In  enacting  a  program,  there  still 
remains  the  question  of  whether  the  admin- 
istration will  Implement  a  program  with 
which  It  does  not  agree.  However,  I  can  report 
that  chances  have  brightened  in  recent 
weeks  that  a  new  maritime  policy  will  be 
placed  before  Congress  during  the  90th 
Congress.  I  have  discussed  the  question  of  a 
new  merchant  marine  program  with  many 
persons  In  and  out  of  Washington,  and  that 
Includes  the  man  in  the  White  House.  While 
these  discussions  have  not  brought  concrete 
results,  they  are  the  basis  for  my  somewhat 
optimistic  statement  of  "brightening 
changes." 

Let  me  emphasise  though,  that  whatever 
the  chances,  I  believe  in  face  of  the  condi- 
tions of  our  merchant  marine,  it  Is  Incum- 
bent upon  the  national  legislature  to  propose 


and  enact  a  program  whether  or  not  the 
administration  acts.  This  legislator  Is  one 
among  several  who  Intends  to  put  forth  such 
a  program  with  or  without  administration 
support,  thoTigh,  of  course,  I  would  much 
prefer  that  we  have  assurances  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  Implemented. 

Certainly  Congress  does  have  a  key  role  to 
play  In  efforts  to  revitalize  our  merchant 
marine. 

Similarly,  It  wUl  be  up  1^  Congress  to 
decide  the  flnal  resting  place  for  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration,  and  I  use  the 
phrase  "resting  place"  with  some  malice  of 
forethought.  It  U  quite  clear  that  a  "wrong" 
decision  on  relocating  the  Federal  Maritime 
Administration  could  make  my  phrase  only 
all  too  accurate.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  the  administration  would  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  needs  of  other  agencies  if  it  were 
moved  to  the  Department  of  Transportation; 
and  there  are  those  who  argue  that  an  in- 
dependent administration  would  lack  the 
necessary  muscle  when  it  sought  appropria- 
tions from  Congress. 

While  I  am  not  about  to  predict  the  out- 
come of  the  debate.  I  will  venture  a  guess 
on  what  will  be  the  determining  factor  In 
settling  the  question.  If  the  administration 
proposes  or  supports  an  adequate  merchant 
marine  program,  many  persons  will  be  con- 
vinced that  the  Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration win  receive  a  fair  shake  In  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  If  the  adminis- 
tration turns  thumbs  down  on  all  meaningful 
maritime  proposals,  many  persons  will  fear 
for  the  future  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion If  It  Is  turned  over  to  a  department 
which  cannot  or  will  not  take  a  lead  or  even 
support  efforts  to  build  up  an  important 
segment  of  Its  responsibility. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  express  a 
hope — a  hope  that  all  those  persons  who 
agree  that  our  merchant  fleet  Is  sinking  will 
agree  to  put  a  substantive  program  ahead  of 
politics  if  and  when  a  program  is  forth- 
coming. 

^d  now  I  come  to  containers  and  what 
legislators  can  do  to  help  this  idea  develop 
as  It  should.  As  you  no  doubt  surmised,  I  do 
not  Intend  to  stand  Idly  by  while  the  federal 
government  uses  its  power  incorrectly,  in  my 
Judgment,  to  stifle  a  concept  that,  left  to 
flourish  In  the  open  market,  wUl  benefit  the 
transportation  Industry  and  those  the  indus- 
try serves. 

However,  Congress  must  do  more  than  that 
If  contalnerlzatlon  is  to  live  up  to  Its  promise. 

There  are  numerous  problems  to  be  solved 
before  the  full  effect  of  contsUnerlzatlon  can 
be  felt.  Some  of  the  problems  are  mechanical 
and  some  are  what  might  be  classtfled  gen- 
erally as  regulatory.  It  Is  In  the  latter  area 
that  Congress  can  and  must  act. 

There  is  the  problem  of  regulations  requir- 
ing custom  officials  to  open  and  Inspect  con- 
tainers en  route,  thereby  negating  In  part  the 
value  of  containers  in  reducing  handling 
costs  and  pilferage. 

There  is  the  problem  of  adopting  the  var- 
ious liability  regulations  now  appUed  to  dif- 
ferent modes  of  transportation  to  the  concept 
of  containers  moving  unopened  over  land  and 
sea  and  in  the  air. 

And  finally,  there  Is  the  most  important 
problem  of  establishing  through  bills  of 
lading  providing  through  routes  and  rates. 
Unless  these  problems  are  solved  the 
mechanical  beneflts  of  contalnerizaUon  wlU 
not  be  translated  Into  economic  incentives 
and  savings  which  will  encourage  widespread 
use  of  containers. 

Inasmuch  as  these  rules  are  man-made, 
there  should  be  no  reason  why  man  cannot 
flnd  ways  to  change  these  rules  to  fit  this 
new  development. 

I  say  that  mindful  of  the  difficulties  al- 
ready aUuded  to  In  getting  changes  In  man- 
made  rules  governing  the  merchant  marlns. 

&owever,  I  think  that  Congress  will  be 
receptive    to   proposals   to   alter   our   rate- 
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setting  envlroninent  to  permit  full  use  of 
this  new  technology. 

Ax  In  tbe  caoe  of  our  merchant  di&rin«, 
there  Is  need  for  haste  in  developing  a  new 
rate-setting  environment.  Contalnerlzatlcm 
Is  coming  faster  than  anyone  Imagined,  or 
for  that  matter,  hoped.  The  rush  Is  on  to  get 
In  on  the  ground  floor  of  contalnerlzation,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say,  the  rush  Is  on  to  catch 
up  with  those  few  firms  which  already  are 
on  the  ground  floor. 

Let  me  briefly  review  some  of  the  efforts 
now  underway  In  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  facilitate  intermodal  trans- 
portation. 

In  order  to  make  maximum  use  of  through 
shipments,  especially  with  containers,  cargo 
must  be  documented  at  the  originating  point 
so  that  It  can  be  moved  via  various  modes 
of  transportation  without  the  expense  of  re- 
documentatlon  for  each  mode. 

Efforts  to  develop  such  documentation  in 
the  United  States  parallel  work  that  Is 
underway  In  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe.  A  Working  Party  on  the  Standardi- 
zation and  Simplification  of  External  Trade 
Documents  of  the  Committee  on  the  De- 
velopment of  Trade  Is  working  toward 
through  documentation  for  the  European 
countries.  The  United  States  Is  a  member  of 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  and  Is 
participating;  with  the  European  countries  to 
align  the  United  States'  documentation  for 
cargo  with  that  of  the  European  nations. 
This  effort  will  be  expanded  to  the  Par  East, 
African,  and  Latin  American  countries  who 
have  recently  requested  the  Technical  Ad- 
viser of  ECE  to  help  them  standardize  their 
through  documentation  projects.  The  objec- 
tive of  these  programs  Is  to  develop  an  Inter- 
national bill  of  lading. 

The  United  States  Is  working  with  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  through  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  to  standardize  entry  and  clear- 
ance documents.  The  Senate  has  ratified  the 
two  maritime  conventions — the  Convention 
of  Mar  Del  Plata  and  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  Conven- 
tion— proscribing  a  minimum  number  of 
documents  that  will  be  required  to  enter  and 
clear  vessels  at  any  of  the  member  country 
ports.  The  documents  required  will  be:  a  gen- 
eral declaration  (to  enter  and  clear  the  ves- 
sel); a  cargo  declaration;  ship's  stores  dec- 
laration; crew's  certificates  declaration;  crew 
list;  passenger  list:  universal  postal  conven- 
tion document  for  mall,  and  maritime  decla- 
ration of  health. 

Work  Is  underway  to  design  the  forms  and 
determine  what  Items  wUl  be  contained  on 
those  forms  to  cover  the  above  Items.  When 
these  forms  are  put  Into  effect,  the  paper- 
work and  procedures  for  entering  and  clear- 
ing vessels  will  be  greatly  simplified  and 
standardized. 

Legislative  changes  to  permit  through 
documentation,  Elmplified  and  standardized 
entry  and  clearance  procedures  and  docu- 
ments will  require  changes  in  existing  laws. 

Legislative  changes  will  be  required  to  per- 
mit development  of  through  rates  and  rates. 
A  number  of  proposals,  ranging  from  crea- 
tion of  super  regulatory  agency  to  establish- 
ment of  Joint  boards  involving  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Boards,  to  development  of  a  new  type  of 
freight  forwarder,  have  been  made  in  the 
past. 

Obviously,  any  such  major  change  in  our 
present  rate-setting  environment  requires 
considerable  study  and  experimentation.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  pressure  ol  the  con- 
tainer revolution  will  not  permit  us  to  wait 
for  such  major  changes.  At  present,  none  of 
the  three  regulatory  agencies,  with  certain 
ezceptloDa,  accept  rate  fUlnga  for  routes 
ichlch  extend  beyond  their  areas  of  authority. 
Perhaps  the  best  approach  at  this  moment 
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OT  REMARKS 
or 

JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 


October  3,  1967 


IN  THE  HOI  rsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'  .Tuest  ay,  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  PETT|S.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
marks  the  50  th  anniversary  of  the  Lang- 
ley  Research  Center  at  Hampton,  Va., 
and  I  had  t  le  high  privilege  of  repre- 
senting the  I  iouse  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronai  itics  yesterday  at  a  briefing 
on  the  accoi  iplishments  at  the  Langley 
Research  Ceiter. 

I  stand  to«  lay  to  express  the  gratitude 
which  citizens  of  this  Nation  hold  for 
Langley  and  its  continuing  vital  role  In 
developing  U  S.  preeminence,  in  both  the 
air  age  and  t  le  spa<;e  age. 

In  1917,  tie  Langley  Center  began  its 
lllustrious'fu  nctlon  as  a  key  installation 
of  the  former  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics,  the  NACA.  Langley 
was  the  first  national  laboratory  estab- 
lished to  coiiduct  basic  research  in  the 
science  of  ae  ronautics,  and,  for  41  years, 
was  a  faciljby  of  the  NACA.  In  1958, 
Langley  becfime  a  bulwark  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration when  NASA  was  formed. 

As  a  former  airline  pilot,  I  have  per- 
sonedly  observed  the  fruits  of  the  Langley 
harvest  of  research  while  piloting  their 
alrcr 


In  Langley's  50  years  of  service  to  the 
Nation,  the  sp<ed  of  airplanes  has  In- 
creased from  le;  is  than  100  miles  per  hour 
to  more  than  4,000  miles  per  hour.  Lang- 
ley's  accomplishments  in  aeronautics 
have  been  vital  to  this  progress. 

The  first  of  ,hese  Langley  milestones 
was  the  develop  ment  in  the  late  twenties 
of  the  cowlinj  for  radial  air-colled 
engines,  a  streamlining  effect  credited 
with  increasing  airplane  speeds  of  that 
period  from  12  to  15  percent.  The  devel- 
opment of  Woi  Id  War  II  aircraft  began 
at  Langley  in  t  le  thirties.  In  the  forties, 
Langley  conceited  of  research  airplanes 
leading  to  history-making  aeronautical 
advancement  at  supersonic  and  hyper- 
sonic speeds,  aid  in  the  fifties,  the  de- 
sign, developmc  nt,  and  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  world's  first  transonic  wind 
tunnels.  LangU  y's  discovery  and  verifi- 
cation of  revol  itionary  design  concepts 
concerning  alr;raft  configuration  after 
World  War  n  became  the  key  to  prac- 
tical supersonia  flight. 

Today,  Langley's  aeronautical  research 
includes  Investigations  of  current  and 
future  concept^  such  as  hypersonic  flight 
vehicles  and  tieir  propulsion  sj'stems; 
supersonic  aircraft  of  advanced  design, 
such  as  the  S£T  and  military  vehicles; 
helicopters;  VIOL/STOL  aircraft,  which 
combine  vertical  or  short  takeoff  and 
landing  capabi!  ity  with  the  performance 
and  handling  q  ualities  of  a  conventional 
airplane  in  cnising  flight;  and  the  de- 
velopment and  practical  application  of 
pioneering  aire  raft  design  concepts  such 
as  the  variable  sweepwlng. 

Langley  was  the  birthplace  of  Project 
Mercury,  the  Brst  U.S.  manned  space 
flight  project.  Some  of  Langley's  other 
milestones  In  s]  >ace — both  p«ist  and  pres- 
ent— include  n  search  in  support  of  the 
successful  Gemini' program  and  the  cur- 
rent Apollo;  tlie  invention  of  automati- 
cally erectable  spacecraft  which  made 
possible  the  niccessful  Explorer  and 
Echo-type  satellites;  the  development  of 
the  versatile  I  Scout,  the  first  all-solid 
fueled  laimch  '  rehlcle  to  place  a  satellite 
In  orbit;  the  management  of  Lunar 
Orbiter,  Project  Fire,  and  other  major 
space  flight  efforts;  and  analytical,  labo- 
ratory, and  fl^ht  investigations  which 
are  providing  ibaslc  information  useful 
In  future  projects  concerned  with  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  planets. 
In  addition  I  to  Lunar  Orbiter,  the 
r  is  supp>orting  Apollo 
of  unique  simulators  and 
ratories,  which  are  mak- 
or  Langley  scientists  and 
working  with  NASA 
uplicate  some  of  the  con- 
ic and  to  develop  tech- 
events  as  lunar  lancUng, 
moon,  extravehicular  ac- 
tivity, rendezvous  and  docking  in  lunar 
orbit,  reentry,  and  earthlanding. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  an(J  Astronautics  and  a  pro- 
fessional rated  pilot,  it  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  see  these  facilities  in  use  and  to 
meet  the  dedipated  Langley  team  who 
are  working  to  assure  that  Langley's 
proud  record  otf  the  past  50  years  is  bv 
prolog  of  gre4ter  ^hlevements  in  tUe 
future. 
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Let  Us  Win  die  War  and  Get  Out 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

OP  CAUroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  mail  contained  a  letter  from 
a  resident  of  the  23d  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Dudley  H.  Peterson,  which, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  Most  of  us  do  not 
have  Mr.  Peterson's  tragic  personal  In- 
volvement In  the  conflict  In  Vietnam. 
But  If  the  mall  received  in  my  o£Sce  is 
a  true  Indication  of  public  sentiment,  Mr. 
Peterson  speaks  for  a  large  body  of  U.S. 
opinion. 
The  letter  follows: 

Huntington  Pabk,  Calif., 

October  3,  1967. 
Representative  Del  Clawson, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Rkprksentative  Clawson:  I  am  writing 
this  letter  for  my  dead  son  Lieutenant 
Dennis  W.  Peterson,  U.S.N.,  a  command  heli- 
copter pUot,  who  was  killed  in  North  Viet- 
nam July  19,  1967. 

It  Is  written  with  hope  and  a  prayer  that 
he  did  not  die  in  vain. 

Dennis  didn't  understand  the  war  and  in 
so  doing  didn't  believe  in  it.  Do  you?  He 
thought  the  war  was  serving  no  useful  pur- 
pose—only an  endless  waste  of  men  and 
supplies. 

Last  year  after  he  returned  from  his  first 
tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam  he  said,  "Dad,  we're 
not  really  trying  to  win  this  war.  Bombers 
take  off  on  bombing  missions  with  only  a 
half  load  of  bombs.  The  most  important 
targets  are  not  bombed — secondary  targets 
are  used,  yet  our  men  are  still  sacrificed.  If 
we  wanted  to  stop  the  war,  all  that  would 
be  necessary  would  be  the  mining  of  the 
harbors  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  Every  day 
we  see  Russian  ships  enter  the  ports  loaded 
to  the  gunnels  with  war  supplies  and  leave 
riding  high  and  dry,  yet  we  cant  do  a  single 
thing  to  stop  them.  Boy,  It  sure  Is  a  lousy 
way  to  fight  a  war!" 

Why  Is  it  that  our  memories  are  so  short? 
DurUig  the  late  thirties  Germany  could  have 
been  stopped,  but  no,  the  cry  went  out  that 
the  VS.  should  not  provoke  a  war.  We  kept 
on  sending  steel  to  Japan  even  though  we 
knew  she  was  expanding  her  fleet  of  warships 
at  our  expense. 

Now  the  cry  is  the  same,  only  louder, 
"Dont  make  Red  China  mad.  Be  careful, 
dont  antagonize  C!ommunlst  Russia.  Don't 
provoke  a  full  scale  war."  Believe  me,  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  a  small  war.  The  boys 
who  are  wounded  are  affected  for  life — the 
boys  are  killed  are  gone  forever — wasted  and 
sacrificed.  Only  our  best  men  qualify  for 
duty. 

The  big  trouble  with  the  United  Stetee 
and  Its  people  Is  that  they  want  to  be  the 
"good"  guys.  TTiey  don't  want  to  hurt  any- 
one's feelings. 

Actually  the  attitude  stems  from  the 
home — Mother  and  Father  want  Junior  to 
love  them  and  in  so  doing  do  not  demand  re- 
spect. No  doubt  more  ground  is  lost  when 
discipline  Is  not  administered.  Gifts  and 
bribes  are  conunon.  "Be  a  good  boy  and 
Mother  wUl  buy  you  a  new  toy."  Resi>ect  for 
authority  is  lost.  The  disrespect  that  Is  shown 
to  our  teachers  and  our  policemen  is  all  too 
common  and  the  dally  newspapers  bear  this 
out.  Authority  Is  held  In  contempt,  thxia  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  are  lost. 


The  nation  Is  no  better  trying  to  buy  good- 
wm  and  respect  by  giving  relief  and  weUare 
to  the  reet  ot  ttie  world.  Trying  to  buy  re- 
spect throut^  gUte  baa  failed.  People  make 
up  nations  and  consequently  lose  self  re- 
apcct  when  they  accept  charity  or  relief. 

The  United  States  Is  not  respected  by  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  This  disrespect 
is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  the  XJS.  vacUlates 
rather  than  t^^'^g  a  firm  stand  on  world 
Issues.  As  an  example,  take  c<Hnm\inlBm. 
How  Is  It  possible  to  be  Involved  in  athletic 
contests  and  cultural  exchanges  on  one  front, 
business  and  trade  on  another,  and  still  fight 
a  war  on  another?  Two  brothers,  one  an  ath- 
lete and  the  other  a  soldier,  may  both  win 
medals,  however,  the  soldier  must  die  to  win 
his.  Like  Dennis  said,  "What  a  lousy  way  to 
fight  a  war." 

Did  my  son  die  in  vain?  I  feel  I  might  be 
able  to  Justify  his  death  if  he  had  died  be- 
lieving that  he  was  fighting  a  useful  war — 
one  with  an  objective  and  purpose.  How  am 
I  going  to  explain  this  sacrifice  to  bis  chil- 
dren ten  or  fiteen  years  from  now? 

The  best  men  we  have  are  being  kUled 
and  wounded  every  day.  Can  this  be  Justified 
in  any  sense  of  the  word?  How  many  more 
good  men  wUl  be  killed  before  it  is  stopped? 
Believe  me,  I  know  grief.  I've  lost  the  finest 
son  that  any  man  ever  had.  I  grieve  now  for 
all  fathers  who  wlU  lose  their  sons  If  the 
conflict  is  allowed  to  continue. 

Now,  now  is  the  time  to  do  something  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  climax.  I  demand  that  my 
government  do  everything  in  Its  power  to 
bring  this  horrible  war  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion as  qxUckly  as  possible.  Let's  win  the 
war  and  get  out.  Bring  our  boys  home. 
Sincerely, 

DuBLET  H.  Peterson. 


Allied  Against  the  Slums 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  some 
348  Insurance  companies  promised  to 
channel  $1  billion  into  rebuilding  ghetto 
areas. 

The  Nation's  slums  desperately  need 
this  kind  of  constructive  help,  and  we 
joined  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  commending  private  industry 
for  this  most  progressive  step. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  has 
recently  carried  one  of  the  more  percep- 
tive comments  on  this  courageous  new 
venture. 

I  should  like  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  this  body: 

IProm   the  Evening  Bulletin,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1967] 

Allied  Against  the  Slttms 

A  remarlcable  dovetaiUng  of  tbe  private  and 
public  sector  In  trying  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lem of  the  slums  was  announced  Wednesday 
at  the  White  House  with  disclosure  that  in- 
sxirance  companies  wUl  pool  $1  billion  for 
Investment  in  new  dwellings  in  poverty  areas. 

These  are  high  risk  areas,  of  the  sort  In 
which  private  investors  are  not  generally  in- 
terested. But  the  sad  events  of  the  past  sum- 
mer focused  new  attention  on  housing  needs, 
and  arrangements  which  the  White  House 
saya  had  been  In  the  plimning  stage  for 
many  months  did  finally  come  to  fruition. 

President  Johnson,  speaking  glowingly  of 
the  Insurance  men's  agreement  as  an  "his- 


toric contribution,"  was  flanked  by  some  Im- 
pressive conferees — CJovemor  Rockefeller  at 
New  York,  and  brother  David  of  the  CThase 
Manhattan  Bank;  Gilbert  W.  Fltzhiigh, 
board  chairman  of  Metr(^>olitan  Life;  other 
governors,   cabinet   officials,    mayors. 

The  exact  mechanics  of  the  financing  will 
have  to  be  spelled  out  with  more  clarity 
later.  Under  recent  legislation,  it  Is  now  pos- 
sible for  Investments  In  slum  areas  to  get 
PHA  backing;  which  reduces  but  does  not 
remove  the  risk  to  Investors.  How  many  hous- 
ing units  can  be  constructed  wlU  depend 
on  how  the  fund  la  utilized — as  many  as 
80,000.  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Robert  C.  Weaver,  among  those 
present,  had  already  announced  fluidity  In 
his  department's  plans  to  give  highest  pri- 
ority to  housing. 

The  striking  thing  is  that  348  Insurance 
firms  have  pooled  some  of  their  resources 
with  the  government,  at  some  cost  in  prof- 
Its,  to  attack  a  problem  which  the  new  waste- 
lands of  Detroit  and  Newark  testify  cannot 
be  put  aside. 

New  Jersey  Rabbinical  Conncil  Support 
President  Johnson  in  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP    ITEW    JEaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rab- 
binical council  of  New  Jersey  has  passed 
a  resolution  commending  President 
Johnson  for  his  unceasing  search  for  a 
Just  peace  in  the  Middle  Blast. 

The  coimcU,  which  represents  ortHoflox 
rabbis  from  throughout  New  Jersey, 
noted  that  the  Johnson  administration 
supported  the  view  that  "the  quest  for 
peace  with  the  Arab  nations  must  be 
carried  on  through  direct  negotiations 
rather  than  through  any  Intermediary 
IX)wer  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
Nations." 

I  agree.  If  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East  cannot  talk  peace  together  now. 
they  will  never  live  in  peace  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  an 
article  In  the  Newai*  Evening  News 
citing  the  council's  support  of  President 
Johnson's  Middle  East  policy  in  the 
Record : 

[Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News. 

Sept.  27,  1967] 

L.  B.  J.  Commended — Cited  pob  Suppobt 

OP  TsBAFrr.TS 

Long  Branch. — A  resolution  commending 
tbe  Johnson  administration  for  Its  support 
of  the  Israeli  government's  quest  tor  peace 
with  the  Arab  states  was  passed  yesterday 
at  a  meeting  of  the  rabbinical  council  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  resolution  noted  the  administration's 
favor  of  the  Israeli  stand  "In  that  the  quest 
for  peace  with  the  Arab  nations  be  carried 
on  through  direct  negotiations  rather  than 
through  any  intermediary  power  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  resolution  reflected  statements  made 
by  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  that 
Israel  Is  prepared  to  negotiate  and  will  seek 
a  permanent  peace.  • 

ASSX7RANCES  LATJSKD 

"We  laud  the  assurances  of  the  Johnson 
administration  and  UJT.  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  that  America  supports  the  Israeli 
view,"  the  resolution  said. 
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Another  resolution  passed  by  the  council, 
which  repreented  30  orthodox  rabbis  from 
throughout  the  state,  called  for  steps  to  al- 
leviate the  plight  of  Jews  in  Arab  countries. 
It  asked  refugee  organizations  to  concern 
themselves  as  much  with  the  Jews  In  Arab 
lands  as  with  Arabs  In  Jewish  territory. 

A  third  resolution  accepted  by  the  council 
deplored  the  "continuing  persecution  of 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  violent  anti- 
Semitism  Is  making  itself  more  manifest." 
It  called  for  continued  appeals  to  the  So- 
viets to  relieve  such  "oppression  and  safe- 
guard the  religious  and  cultural  rights  of 
Jews  living  there." 

DRAWN       BT       RABBI       SEGAL 

The  resolutions  were  drawn  by  Rabbi  Zev 
Segal  of  Newark,  honorary  president  of  the 
state  council. 

In  addition  to  the  resolutions,  Rabbi  Mor- 
ris A.  Schmidman  of  Asbury  Park  was  re- 
elected council  president. 

A  report  also  .was  made  to  the  council  by 
Rabbis  Schmidman.  Segal  and  Peeach  Z. 
Levovitz,  of  Lakewood,  president  of  the 
American  Rabblnlc&l  Council,  on  a  study 
misslpn  to  Israel  where  they  conferred  with 
religious  and  government  leaders. 


National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  3.  1967 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Oc- 
tober 1  marked  the  observance  of  Na- 
tional Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week,  1967.  The  employment  of 
the  physically  handicapped  Is  good  busi- 
ness as  well  as  a  means  of  extending  a 
helping  hand  to  those  persons  who  are 
willing  and  eager  to  become  a  productive 
part  of  the  economy.  At  this  time,  I  insert 
In  the  Record  the  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson^deslgnating 
National  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week: 

National   Employ   th«   Phtsicallt   Hanoi- 
capped  Wekk.  1967 

(A  proclamation  by  ttie  President  of  the 
United  states) 

MllUons  of  American  families  know,  first- 
hand, the  painful  and  frustrating  limita- 
tions of  physical  disability. 

Those  handicaps,  cruel  as  they  are.  ne«d 
not  be  totally  disabling.  Our  society  should 
not  bedeprlved  of  the  skills  and  talents  of 
di^^fMB  men  and  women.  Many  of  those 
mSiand  women  bave  a  remarkable  capacity 
for  achievement  despite  their  disability. 

It  is  part  of  America's  promise  that  every 
citizen  should  have  the  ppportimity  to  es- 
cape from  perpetual  dependence,  make  the 
most  of  his  capacities,  and  take  a  full  part 
In  community  life. 

Government  and  private  organizations 
have  long  worked  to  reduce  the  consequences 
of  disability.  Research,  health  conservation 
programs,  and  medical  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities have  all  combined  to  lessen  the  re- 
sidual damage  of  disease  and  injury. 

The  Federal  Government  is  assisting  States 
and  communities  In  training  the  handicapped 
for  Jobs  in  a  continually  changing  Job  mar- 
ket. It  offers  leadership  to  business  and  in- 
dustry to  increase  the  range  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  the  handicapped.  It  encourages  vol- 
untary organizations  to  create  the  necessary 
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Tariff  Con  ;esiions  Affect  Over 
$16  I  Million  in  Trade 


EXTENSI  DN  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EMI  10  Q.  DADDARIO 

OP  CONNBCnCOT 
IN  THE  HOUSl    OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21.  1967 
Mr.  DADDA IIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
cluding the  analysis  published  by  Robert 
D.  Byrnes,  of  thew^Iartford  Courant,  I 
offer  the  third  and  last  article  in  the 
series  for  the  R  ;cord  : 
[From  the  Hartford  Courant,  Sept.  15,  1967] 

Tabitf  Concessiq  MS  Affect  Over  $16  Billion 
.  IN  Tradx 

(By  R  ibert  D.  Byrnes) 
(L,s  St  of  a  series) 
Wasiiincton  —  The  office  of  Trade  Negotla- 
report  It  has  made  public 
)y  other  countries  to  the 
he  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff 
negotiations  at  (  5eneva  says  the  actions  of 
other  countries  li  the  bargaining  affect  about 
$8.1  billion  of  ir  iports  they  have  been  get- 
ting from  the  '  Jnlted  States.  The  United 
States  lowered  1  ariffs  on  about  $8  billion 
worth  of  Importj , 

There  is  one  in  iportant  technicality  In  the 
announcements.  The  United  States  agreed 
to  reductions  1e  tariffs  levied  on  Imports. 
The  "concessions  '  made  by  the  other  parties 
to  the  agreemeni  s  Include  approximately  tl 
United  States  exports  on 
coimtrles  agreed  to  "bind" 
their  present  tailSs.  "Binding"  Is  an  agree- 
ment that  the  b  riff  that  is  bound  will  not 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


A  4901 


There  are  various  ways  other  than  the  md 
valorem  or  unit  price  tariffs  by  which  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States,  regulat« 
imports  for  various  reasons.  These  Include 
quotas  that  limit  the  imports  of  a  product  to 
a  specified  quantity,  differentials  in  favor  of 
domestic  producers,  such  as  the  Buy  Ameri- 
can Act,  border  taxes  on  imports  to  com- 
pensate for  internal  taxes,  government  li- 
censing, and  government  controls  of  currency 
and  foreign  exchange.  The  OTN  report  said 
several  countries  "specified  actions"  on  vari- 
ous non-tariff  controls. 


Federal  Savings  Institutions  Bill  It  tke 
Result  of  Sustained  Effort  and  a  Will- 
ingness to  Cooperate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

op   NEW    YORK  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  October  3.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Bank  Supervision  and  In- 
surance of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  C?urrency,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  recommended  HJl.  13118  to  the 
full  committee  on  September  26. 

This  bill,  the  proposed  Federal  Sav- 
ings Institutions  Act,  is  the  result  of  long 
weeks  of  work  by  the  subcommittee  In 
public  hearings  and  in  executive  meet- 
ings. The  Ijest  efforts  of  representatives 
of  the  savings  and  loan  Industry,  the 
mutual  savings  banks  industry,  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment went  into  HR.  13118,  as  well 
as  that  of  staff  members. 

Some  of  the  elements  of  this  coopera- 
tion are  given  in  the  following  column 
from  the  September  27.  1967,  edition  of 
the  American  Banker,  which  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 

ABA    Meeting    Delegates    Concerned    Ovn 
Federal  Charter  Measusc 

(By  L.  A.  Livingston)      y 

A  coup! 

That  was  the  reaction  to  the  meeting  Nat 
S.  Rogers,  president  of  the  Deposit  Guaranty 
National  Bank  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  put  over  in 
Atlanta  during  March. 

He  was  then  president  of  the  savings  divi- 
sion of  the  American  Bankers  Association. 
Someone  dreamed  up  a  wild,  unprecedented 
Idea. 

Would  It  be  possible  to  bring  together  In 
open  debate  the  champions  of  the  three 
competing  types  of  savings  Institutions — 
commercial  banks,  savings  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations?  Mr.  Rogers  was  willing 
to  try. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Walker,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  ABA,  readily  agreed.  He'd  be  the 
commercial  bank  representative  on  the  pro- 
posed panel. 

But  what  about  Norman  Strunk.  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  United  States  Sav- 
ings &  Ix>an  League,  and  Dr.  Grover  Ensley, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Mutual  Savings  Banks? 

Would  they  be  nllling  to  cross  words  with 
one  another  and  Dr.  Walker  on  the  same 
platform?  They  would! 

And  so  they  all  got  together.  Dr.  Ensley 
and  Mr.  Strunk  particularly — ^with  an  after 
result  that  became  a  central  and  disturbing 
topic  this  week  In  New  York  at  the  93d  an- 
nual convention  of  the  ABA. 

The  savings  banks  and  ttie  S&Ls — one* 
arch  rivals — have  Joined  In  a  conunon  cause. 
They're  sponsoring  Congressional  legislation 


for  a  new  type  of  mutual  savings  Institu- 
tion— a  Federal  savings  association. 

A  savings  bank  would  be  able  to  call  It- 
self a  Federal  savings  bank  under  a  Federal 
savings  association  charter.  And,  In  five  years, 
a  savings  and  loan  association  would  be  able 
to  do  the  same  II  it  converted  to  the  new 
Federal  charter. 

Why  should  this  bother  commercial 
bankers? 

Because  they  have  a  semi-monopoly  on 
the  term  "bank."  In  32  states,  in  which  sav- 
ings banks  are  not  chartered,  commercial 
banks,  alone,  can  call  themselves  banks.  In 
the  18  states  In  which  savings  banks  op- 
erate, commercial  banks  and  savings  banks 
are  "banks."'  but.  S&Ls.  technically,  are  not. 
They  can't  use  the  word. 

Today,  technically,  a  person  who  puts 
money  in  an  S&L  is  not  a  depositor.  He's  a 
shareholder — a  co-owner  with  all  the  other 
persons  who  put  money  in  it.  But.  practically, 
there  is  no  difference  between  money  in  an 
S&L  or  In  a  savings  bank  or  the  savings 
department  of  a  commercial  bank.  Most  such 
"deposits"  are  Federally  Insured. 

Many  persons  feel  safer  with  money  in  a 
"bank."  So  commercial  banks  want  to  retain 
their  senxi -monopoly  on  the  word.  But  Mr. 
Strunk  and  Dr.  Ensley  have  agreed  to  bury 
that  fiction. 

They  want  a  new  Federal  law  to  permit 
S&Ls  and  savings  banks  to  operate  under  a 
common  Federal  charter,  enlarging  the  scope 
of  each. 

Savings  banks  are  now  restricted  In 
branching.  They  must  comply  with  state 
banking  laws.  Under  the  proposed  bill,  they 
will  have  the  same  latitude  as  S&L£,  which 
in  some  states  Is  greater  than  that  of  com- 
mercial or  savings  banks. 

S&Ls  win  obtain  wider  Investment  lati- 
tude. They  are  now  confined  largely  to  mort- 
gages on  one-to-four  family  residences  close 
to  their  base  of  operations.  Like  savings 
banks,  they  will  be  able  to  purchase  mort- 
gages on  commercial  and  apartment  build- 
ings and  on  residences  farther  from  the 
home  office;  also  they'll  be  permitted  to  in- 
vest in  corporate  bonds. 

In  addition.  Federal  savings  associations 
would  be  able  to  get  into  the  consumer 
credit  business — loans  on  cars,  appliances, 
etc. 

Tlius.  conunercial  bankers  would  face  In- 
tensified competition.  And  they  fear  that  the 
new  savings  associations  will  try  to  invade 
their  checking-account  province.  Hence,  the 
concern  at  ABA's  annual  convention. 

The  commercial  bankers  applauded  when 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  William  B.  Camp 
said: 

"If  we  are  to  respect  our  traditional  reli- 
ance on  private  initiative  and  freely  com- 
petitive markets,  banlu  should  be  entirely 
free  to  compete  in  the  performance  of  any 
financial  function  which  does  not  impair 
their  sohency  or  liquidity.  Indeed,  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so  as  the  institu- 
tions best  equipped  to  serve  their  communi- 
ties in  this  respect." 

If  savings  bankers  and  S&L  men  had  been 
there,  they'd  have  applauded,  too — Mr. 
Strunk  and  Dr.  Enslev.  the  loudest! 


Viet  MUhap  Is  Fatal  to  GI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp5c.  Charles  A.  Jamack,  a  career  sol- 
dier from  Maryland,  recently  died  of 
injuries  received  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to 


commend  the  courage  of  Specialist  Ja- 
mack and  to  hon*  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

Viet  Mishap  Is  Fatal  to  GI — Charleb 
Jamack  Dies  in  Hospital  in  Japan 

Edcewood.  Md. — Spec.  5  Charles  A.  Jamack. 
a  career  soldier,  died  Thursday  In  a  hospital 
in  Japan  of  injuries  received  in  Vietnam,  the 
Defense  Department  reported  yesterday. 

Specialist  Jamack,  assigned  to  the  137th 
Engineer  Company,  was  welding  a  tractor 
September  24  when  an  explosion  occurred, 
according  to  his  family  In  Edgewood. 

Born  in  Edgewood.  he  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  before  graduat- 
ing from  Old  Post  High  School.  He  served 
with  the  Marines  In  Korea  for  fourteen 
months. 

After  his  discharge,  he  worked  as  a  me- 
chanic at  Bethlehem  Steel  for  two  years  be- 
fore enlisting  In  the  Army  In  1958. 

WROTE    or   VIETNAIf 

An  Instructor  at  the  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground  for^ne  year.  SpecaUst  Jamack  was 
transferred  to  San  Francisco  last  July  24  for 
duty  in  Vietnam.  He  was  a  specialist  in  engi- 
neering, helicopter  mechanics,  and  welding. 

Two  weeks  ago  Specialist  Jamack  wrote  hla 
wife  and  five  children  that  Vietnam  was  hot. 
the  rainy  season  bad  set  In,  and  he  "couldn't 
keep  things  dry."  His  stepfather  said  that 
Specialist  Jamack  never  complained  about 
United  States  involvement  in  Vietnam  or 
about  his  life  there. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Elizabeth  Tucker:  three  sons,  Michael.  9. 
Peter.  7,  and  Charles.  Jr.,  4;  two  daughters, 
Darlene,  13,  and  Karen  11.  all  of  Edgewood; 
his  mother.  Mrs.  Harry  F.  Taylor,  of  Klngs- 
vUle,  Md.;  a  brother.  Robert  Jamack,  of  Den- 
ver. Oolo.:  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Marie  Schotte. 
of  Cincinnati,  Mrs.  Mary  Etta  Heckner,  of 
Baltimore,  Mrs.  Margaret  Clawson,  of  Rock- 
vilie,  Md..  and  a  half  sister,  Mia*  Sue  Ana 
Taylor,  of  KingsvlUe. 


L.  B.  J.^t  Ombudsman  for  the  Cities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'm'ES 

Tuesday.  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  severe 
problems  of  our  cities  have  disturbed  all 
of  us,  and  stimulated  quite  a  few  Mem- 
bers to  introduce  legislation  designed  to 
Strengthen  the  rural  areas  and  thus  slow 
the  migration  to  the  cities.  Two  men  who 
have  thought  deeply  and  spoken  IntelU- 
gently  on  the  need  for  Improving  rural 
life  are  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
and  Vice  President  Humphrey. 

This  week's  issue  of  Life  magazine  con- 
tains a  column  by  Hugh  SideyiSfhich  ex- 
plores the  Vice  President's  ideas  on  how 
we  can  give  our  urban  citizens  a  greater 
sense  of  identity  and  community,  and  our 
rural  people  more  opportunity  and 
excitement. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  so  many 
Members  in  this  subject,  I  insert  the 
column  in  the  Record  : 

L.  B.  J.'s  Ombundsman  for  the  Cmcs 
Hubert  Humphrey  has  become  the  Admin- 
istration's ombudsman  for  the  American 
cities.  He,  as  the  President's  designated  liai- 
son man,  has  talked  with  every  single  UA 
mayor  in  a  city  of  25.000  or  more.  He  heads 
the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Opportu- 
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nity,  has  roamed  the  rtot-acorcbed  sections  of 
Loe  Angeles,  Detroit  and  Cleveland  and  meets 
constantly  with  blg-clty  businessmen.  Be- 
cause he  passes  on  what  he  B«ea  and  hears 
directly  to  the  President,  the  Vice  President's 
logbook  on  city  problems  la  the  most  per- 
tinent in  the  government. 

After  a  bitter  summer,  Humphrey's  doctrine 
for  the  future  does  not  accept  the  Inevitabil- 
ity of  unmanageable  urban  sprawl  nor  does  It 
rest  totally  on  the  panaceas  of  more  money 
for  more  welfare  and  housing  and  schools. 
Humphrey  wants  to  arrest  the  tide:  he  wants 
the  great  urban  "monoliths"  to  become  "mo- 
saics." units  of  society  that  are  manageable 
and  meaningful  to  the  people  who  live  there. 

It  la  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the 
power  that  the  Vice  President  does  not  wield 
and  all  the  things  that  he  cannot  do.  But 
thoughtful  people  all  across  the  coimtry  are 
now  talking  along  the  Unes  that  Humphrey 
has  drawn,  and  his  feelings  are  taking  on 
added  significance. 

He  alone  among  the  top  people  of  this  ad- 
ministration has  lived — In  almost  perfect 
profile — the  evolution  of  our  society  over  the 
last  60  years.  Reared  In  a  tiny  town,  Doland, 
SX>.,  he  went  on  to  a  small  city,  Huron,  and 
then  to  Minneapolis.  There  he  mastered  mu- 
nicipal politics  and  became  mayor,  sensing 
then  the  emerging  problems  of  megalopolis. 
He  next  encompassed  a  state,  winning  a  Sen- 
ate seat,  and  from  there  climbed  to  the  Vice 
Presidency.  Humphrey  Is  a  remarkable  com- 
bination of  btunpkln  and  sophisticate,  intel- 
lectual and  whistler.  Prom  each  of  his  five 
diverse  worlds  he  has  extracted  valuable  ex- 
perience 

He  would  preserve  the  sense  of  identity 
that  he  had  In  Doland,  where  people  knew 
him  and  he  knew  people.  "The  greatest  single 
problem  we  have  is  that  we  have  developed 
an  Impersonal  society,"  the  Vice  President  de- 
clares. It  is  a  tragedy  to  him  that  a  person  can 
now  be  bom,  grow  to  adulthood,  get  married, 
rear  k  family,  die  and  never  once  have  his 
name  mentioned  In  a  newspaper.  To  the  de- 
gree to  which  such  a  man  is  Ignored  by  his 
community,  he  In  turn  ignores  his  commu- 
nity responsibilities. 

When  Humphrey  talks  of  breaking  urban 
monoliths  down  into  mosaics,  he  Is  not  talk- 
ing about  dividing  a  city  physically.  He  pro- 
poses to  set  up  governmental  imits  within 
tb«  city,  each  with  Its  own  character  and 
Identity  and  each  of  manageable  size,  any- 
where from  25,000  to  250,000  in  population. 
Olvlc  Institutions  would  be  designed  to  fit 
that  character.  Each  part  of  this  urban 
pattern  would  have  its  own  hospitals,  its  own 
•chool  system.  The  police  should  live  there 
and  be  known,  should  promote  good  works  as 
well  as  punish  bad  deeds.  "A  police  station 
should  not  be  a  place  only  to  store  tear  gas," 
Humphrey  says. 

Humphrey  has  traveled  the  sto'eets  of  many 
Of  the  worst  areas  of  urban  rot,  and  when 
be  oomes  away  he  can  only  shake  his  head 
and  mutter,  "It's  no  wonder  some  people  are 
part  animal.  They  have  to  be  to  survive."  He 
■upports  ttie  efforts  now  being  launched  to 
treat  the  city  Ills  but  urges  governors,  mayors, 
anybody  who  will  listen  to  think  beyond  that. 
"We  must  l>esln  upgrading  the  life  In  the 
aon-metzopoUtan  areas  to  keep  the  people 
from  moving  to  the  eltles  and  increasing  the 
problem."  be  says.  His  theory  Is  closely  re- 
lated to  ke^^tng  them  down  on  the  farm, 
but  be  hatee  that  corny  phrase,  so  he  has 
devised  "noc-metropolltan  area,"  which 
■ounds  better  and,  besides.  Is  more  accurate 
because  there  are  not  many  folks  left  on  the 
farms.  To  achieve  this  be  suggests  a  spread- 
ing of  Industry,  an  Improvement  In  com- 
munloatlon  and  mobility,  an  equalizing  of 
•oclal  benefits.  The  young  people  who  leave 
tbe  rural  areas  go  for.  many  reasons,  but 
chief  among  tliem  la  their  feeHng  that  If  they 
stay,  the  world  passes  them  by.  Every  night, 
says  tbe  Vlee  President,  their  TV  set  reminds 
them  they  are  left  behind.  But,  "if  there  la 
an  IBIiC  plant  or  a  Xerox  branch  in  their 
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town,  then  they  mn  honestly  aay  they  are 
with  the  gang."  Tbwns  of  10,000  and  15,000 
can  hang  on  to  tbelr  young  when  an  elec- 
tronics plant  beoofnee  the  town  symbol  and 
not  "the  old  brc^n-down  rocking  chair  on 
the  poirch."  FYom  close  study  of  statlstlca 
Humphrey  has  concluded  that  i^en  a  cluster 
of  poor  people  dl^over  that  dty  welfare  is 
better  than  what  they  have  In  tbe  country, 
word  spreads  like  ilews  of  a  gold  strike.  There 
must  be  a  balance  of  such  benefits  so  that 
the  low-lnoome  groups  do  not  flow  to  a  few 
clogged  centers.     I 

AVhat  It  all  spelfe  for  the  Vice  President  is 
a  freedom — "freedom  of  choice."  Too  many 
people  now  in  rurC  areas  long  for  city  civili- 
zation, and  too  many  city  dwellers  are  miser- 
able because  they  t^ave  had  to  abandon  fam- 
ily ties  and  spacei  and  air.  The  prophet  of 
Minnesota's  Parmfr-Ijabor  pwu-ty  preaches  a 
little  basic  heresy!  He  thinks  that  a  lot  of 
Individual  farm  IfTe  out  on  the  windswept 
prairies  is  not  whjat  the  romantics  claim — 
It  Is  too  lonely  for  satisfactory  existence.  New 
aoclal  structures,  pew  ideas  of  community 
living  In  the  agricultural  area  should  get 
top  priority— and  ;  for  hard-headed  reasons. 
The  Vice  President  estimated  that  tl  million 
spent  In  a  rural  area  to  upgrade  the  life 
there  now  could  save  $20  million  that  would 
have  to  be  spent  fater  to  solve  urban  com- 
plications. 


New  Approach  (ives  New  Hope  for  the 
lobless 
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Mr.  GONZAL|:Z.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
well  known  by  new  that  the  key  to  solv- 
ing the  problem  ^t  poverty  in  the  central 
cities  and  in  our  rural  poverty  pockets  is 
to  find  jobs  for  the  jobless  and  to  train 
those  who  are  not  equipped  to  fln4  jobs. 
Accordingly,  the  announcement  yester- 
Qay  by  President  Johnson  of  a  new  pilot 
program  to  mobile  the  resources  of  pri- 
vate industry  antd  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  solve  the  job  problem  will 
be  welcomed  t^  everyone  concerned 
about  the  state  of  health  of  this  country. 
If  anyone  wondered  about  the  serious- 
ness of  purpose  df  the  President  and  the 
speed  with  which  this  new  program 
would  be  launched,  those  doubts  must 
have  disappeared  today  when  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Trowbridge  and  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wirtz  held  a  joint  news  con- 
ference to  set  forth  In  detail  the  pro- 
posals made  yesterday  by  the  President. 
Present  at  the  news  conference  today 
was  Mr.  William  E.  Zisch,  a  highly  re- 
spected business  executive  in  the  aero- 
space industry,  who  will  serve  as  Secre- 
tary Trowbrldjgefs  Special  Representa- 
tive to  get  this  prtt>gram  moving  with  all 
speed.  Through  |lr.  Zisch,  the  business- 
man will  have  a  single  point  of  contact 
in  the  Federal  Government.  This  pilot 
program  has  many  aspects,  but  there  is 
a  common  them^— deep  involvement  by 
private  enterprise  in  the  creation  of  job 
opportunities.  I  tm  particularly  pleased 
to  learn  that  Saii  Antonio  Is  one  of  the 
five  cities  whert  initial  contacts  have 
been  made  by  Secretary  Trowbridge.  A 
Federal  team  will  be  going  to  San  An- 
tonio to  take  a  :  Dok  at  prospective  new 


uses  for  surplus  I'ederal  pn^^rty  and 
facilities,  new  uses  which  would  aid  in 
the  creation  of  jobis  and  the  training  of 
potential  workers.  I  can  assure  the  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  Trowbridge  that  this 
Federal  initiative  will  be  matched  with 
equal  enthusiasm  ahd  cooperation  by  the 
people  of  San  Antdnlo.  In  my  view,  this 
program  is  an  example  of  creative  fed- 
eralism and  busiriess  responsibility  at 
their  finest.  I  unhesitatingly  predict 
fruitful  results  from  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  yesterdfty  and  today. 

MCMOaAKDUM    PBOM    THE    WHITE    HOUSE 


To:  The  Secretary  otf  Defense,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Secr«|tary  of  Labor,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Administrator  of  General  Services 
Administration,  Director  of  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  Administrator 
of  Small  Buslnees  Administration. 

We  are  launching  today  a  major  test  pro- 
gram to  mobilize  the  resources  of  private  In- 
dustry and  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
find  Jobs  and  provide  training  for  thoiisands 
of  America's  hard-cere  \uiemployed. 

The  heart  of  this;  new  effort  Is  to  reach 
the  forgotten  and  tlie  neglected — those  cltl- 
zena  handicapped  by  poor  health,  hampered 
by  Inadequate  education,  hindered  by  years 
of  discrimination  and  by-passed  by  conven- 
tional training  programs. 

To  succeed  In  this;  venture  will  take  more 
than  promises  or  go<^  Intentions.  It  will  re- 
quire—on an  unprecedented  scale — the  con- 
certed action  and  Involvement  of  the  private 
sector,  working  closely  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I 

As  we  embark  on  [this  new  course,  let  us 
be  clear  about  what  Ja  Involved :  our  purpose 
Is  not  to  hand  out  but  to  help  up,  to  help 
provide  every  Amerlaan  the  opportunity  for 
a  good  job  at  a  goo<(  wage. 

Our  goal  Is  to  replace  the  waste  and  failure 
of  unemployment  with  the  productivity  of 
meanlngfiu  work.       I 

We  call  upon  private  Industry  to  Join  lu  In 
tackling  one  of  America's  most  urgent  do- 
mestic problems.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
private  sector  will  respond.  For  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  past  few  months  a  remarkable 
series  of  events  which  attests  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  American  business  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  society  In  which  It  flourishes: 

On  September  12,  1967.  the  Insurance  com- 
panies in  this  county  agreed  to  commit  $1 
billion  of  their  fus^  for  Investments  In 
city  core  areas  to  linprove  housing  condi- 
tions and  to  finance  lob  creating  enterprises. 
Some  of  these  resources  are  already  financ- 
ing promising  houslCg  projects  and  Insur- 
ance company  executives  and  officials  of  this 
Admlnistratln  are  wjorklng  together  to  de- 
velop other  projects. 

A  project  baa  been  launched  to  use  sur- 
plus Federal  lands  to  meet  the  housing  needs 
of  our  cities  In  whldh  tbe  efforts  of  private 
developers  wlU  be  tfte  most  Important  sin- 
gle element.  | 

A  Committee,  heaped  by  Edgar  P.  Kaiser 
and  composed  of  distinguished  Industrial- 
ists, banker,  labor  leaders  and  specialists 
In  urban  affairs  Is  examining  every  possible 
means  of  encouraglqg  the  development  of  a 
large-scale  efficient  construction  and  reha- 
bilitation Industry  to  reclaim  the  corroded 
core  of  the  American  city. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Kaiser 
Committee  we  hav4  begun  the  "Turnkey 
Plus"  project  to  enopurage  private  Industry 
not  only  to  develop  |  and  build,  but  also  to 
manage  public  bousing. 

In  this  effcH^,  we  i  will  again  attempt  to 
bring  the  great  resources  of  the  private  sector 
to  bear  on  a  critical  national  problem. 
Through  the  great  talents  and  energies  of 
private  Industry,  wltli  full  support  from  the 
we  hope  to: 
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Bring  new  Job  training  opportunities  In 
existing  plants  to  the  hard  core  unemployed. 
Create  new  Jobs  and  new  training  oppor- 
tunities for  the  seriously  disadvantaged  in 
plants  which  will  be  established  In  or  near 
areas  of  concentrated  unemployment. 

Encourage  new  enterprises  combining  the 
resources  of  big  and  small  bu^nesses  to  pro- 
vide jobs  and  Job  training  opportunltiea  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

To  initiate  this  effort,  the  resources  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  Defense,  Labor, 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration will  be  combined  to  provide  maxi- 
mum assistance  and  to  minimize  the  added 
cost  of  these  In  private  industry  willing  to 
assume  responslblUty  for  providing  training 
and  work  opportunities  for  the  seriously  dis- 
advantaged. 

InltiaUy,  nearly  $40  milUon  from  a  wide 
variety  of  existing  programs  will  be  made 
available,  as  will  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  surpixis  Federal  property  and  excess  Fed- 
eral equipment. 

We  will  offer  to  private  Industry: 
A  fxUl  spectmm  of  aid  to  assist  them  In 
recruiting,  counselling,  training,  and  provid- 
ing health  and  other  needed  services  to  the 
disadvantaged. 

Aid  which  will  enable  them  to  experiment 
with  new  ways  to  overcome  the  transporta- 
tion barriers  now  separating  men  and  women 
from  Jobs. 

Sxirplus  Federal  land,  technical  assistance 
and  fimds  to  facUltate  the  construction  of 
new  plants  in  or  near  areas  of  concentrated 
unemployment. 

Excess  Federal  equipment  to  enable  them 
to  train  more  disadvantaged  people. 

Assistance  to  Joint  enterprises  combining 
the  resoxirces  of  big  and  small  businesses  to 
bring  Jobs  and  training  opportunities  to  the 
disadvantaged. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  direct  thU 
test  program  and  insure  that  all  available 
Federal  resources  are  utilized.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  will  designate  a  full-time  Spe- 
cial Representative  as  the  single  point  of 
contact  for  private  employers  participating 
in  this  project.  The  Special  Representative 
will  provide  employers  with  one-stop  service 
for  the  entire  Federal  Government  and  wlU 
make  whatever  arrangements  are  appropriate 
with  the  various  Federal  agencies  for  all 
forms  of  Federal  assistance. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  designate  a  full- 
time  officer  In  the  Manpower  Administration 
to  work  with  the  Special  Representative  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  connection 
with  the  training  and  employment  elements 
of  these  projects. 

I  have  also  asked  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense. Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  Administrators  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  Small  B\islness  Ad- 
ministration to  assist  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  In  this  test  program  and 
to  assign  a  single  official  In  their  agencies 
who  will  coordinate  their  efforts  In  support 
of  this  program. 

Provision  wUl  be  made  for  continuing 
liaison  with  local  projects  and  for  careful 
research  and  evaluation  to  crystallize  field 
experience  Into  guidelines  for  future  action. 
I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  invite  corporations  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  Join  this  new  effort  to  bring  mean- 
ingful employment  to  disadvantaged  citi- 
zens both  In  existing  plants  and,  where 
feasible,  in  new  locations  near  areas  of  con- 
centrated unemployment. 

I  have  directed  each  Department  and 
Agency  of  this  Government  to  give  top  pri- 
ority to  aU  phases  of  this  important  effort. 


The  Real  Daaser  ai  dw  Middle  East: 
Red  China 


^ 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  are  now  moving  Into 
the  Middle  East  and  picking  up  the 
promises  abrogated  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  engage  in  actual  hostili- 
ties against  Israel.  Whether  China  will 
ever  really  come  to  thcSaid  of  the  Arabs 
in  any  renewed  warfare-  Is,  of  course, 
unknown. 

Certainly,  however,  the  leaders  of  the 
shaky  Arab  governments  would  be  well 
advised  to  avoid  the  enticing  words  of 
Peking  and  investigate  what  has  hap- 
pened to  other  governments  who  fell  for 
Chinese  propaganda. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Sep- 
tember 15,  1967,  edition  of  the  Jewish 
Press  recalls  some  of  those  governments 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues: 

The  Unholt  Alliance 

The  Chinese  Conununlsts  have  completed 
an  alliance  with  the  Arabs  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing in  Peking. 

Mao  has  lulled  the  extremist  Arabs  into  hia 
ctunp.  He  has  further  pledged  to  Join  them 
In  destroying  Israel. 

But  this  was  to  be  expected.  China's  In- 
volvement all  over  the  world  Is  no  secret. 

Russia  trusts  China  as  far  as  she  can  throw 
her!  Red  China  has  an  unblemished  record 
of  double  and  triple  crossing  everyone  she 
has  ever  dealt  with  Including  Russia. 

Prince  Nordom  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia 
followed  the  demands  of  the  Red  Chinese  to 
the  letter.  He  kicked  out  the  Americans, 
spumed  U.S.  aid,  opened  his  ports  to  the 
Viet  Cong,  and  gave  comfort  and  supplies  to 
the  Chinese  guerrillas.  He  was  a  perfect  host 
to  Red  China  because  he  felt  he  would  ob- 
tain an  immunity  from  Communist  Invasion. 

BE    CtnSSB)    WBONC 

But  he  guessed  wrong!  Today  the  commu- 
nists are  tightening  their  strangle  hold  on 
Cambodia.  They  have  been  successful  in 
fOTclng  out  Cambodia's  Prime  Minister  and 
other  antl-communlst  leaders  and  as  a  result 
Cambodia  is  now  at  Red  China's  mercy. 

The  case  of  India's  Nehru  Isnt  much  dif- 
ferent. Nehru  did  everything  to  curry  favor 
with  Peking.  When  his  work  was  completed 
the  Communists  thanked  him  with  an  in- 
vasion in  1962. 

How  about  Indonesia's  ousted  President 
Sukarno  who  just  about  sold  out  his  country 
to  become  a  communist  puppet.  He  too,  felt 
he  was  graining  an  immunity  from  com- 
munist Invasion.  But  little  did  Sukarno 
know,  that  recently  discovered  communist 
docimients  show  he  was  slated  for  execution 
as  soon  as  Mao  took  over. 

OTHEB    NATIONS   BETRATEO 

What  happened  in  Laos  when  Prince  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma  tried  to  keep  neutral?  He  saw 
the  communist  menace  and  sought  an  im- 
munity by  Innocently  recognizing  the  pro- 
communist  forces  in  his  government.  He  got 
a  Jolt  when  the  conomunlsts  stepped  up  their 
drive  to  take  over  Laos. 

The  case  of  Burma  Is  no  different.  Burma 
had  attempted  to  placate  the  Communists 
and  threw  out  Americans,  trying  to  win  favor 
with  Peking.  So  what  happened?  Burma  has 


now  become  the  chief  target  of  radio  Peking 
and  radio  Hanoi  aa  an  "imperialist"  nation. 
Her  days  as  a  republic  appear  numbered ! 

The  Buddhists,  too.  made  a  deal  with  the 
Communists  to  obtain  Immunity.  Tet.  thou- 
sands of  Buddhists  have  been  tortured  ^nd 
murdned  in  Tibet. 

That  is  tbe  history  of  the  Red  Chinese 
rellabUity. 

ARABS   TURN   TO    ICAO 

Now  it  is  the  Arabs'  turn.  The  extremist 
Arab  groups- fire  holding  conferences  vlth 
Mao's  Peking  government.  As  usual,  Mao  has 
given  "his  word"  to  the  Arabs  that  he  wlU 
not  rest  until  Israel  is  annihilated. 

Interpreting  this  effort  In  terms  of  past  ex- 
periences we  must  assimie  that  Red  China 
will  be  taking  over  a  major  part  of  the  Mid- 
dle East,  without  firing  a  shot. 

Russia  is  seriously  concerned  because  she 
knows  the  present  Arab  regimes  are  weak  and 
can  topple  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  In  fact.  Rus- 
sia has  slowed  down  her  delivery  of  supplies 
to  Nasser  in  recent  weeks  for  that  very 
reason. 

Russia  recognizes  the  Red  Chinese  danger 
In  the  Middle  East.  But  does  the  United 
States? 

Israel  Is  the  only  country  able  to  sustain  a 
non-communist  government  In  the  Middle 
East  and  should  be  given  all-out  aid  immedi- 
ately! Instead,  our  State  Department  is  con- 
juring up  ways  to  Impede  Israel  at  evey  turn. 

We  appeal  to  President  Johnson  to  recog- 
nize the  real  danger  In  the  Middle  East,  Red 
China. 

Israel  needs  economic  aid.  and  military 
help.  If  war  flares  again  in  the  Middle  E:ut, 
Israel  will  really  be  the  Free  World's  first  line 
of  defense  against  communism. 


Railway  Labor  Ur;e>  Tax  Refono 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSDf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
16,  1967.  I  suggested  nine  tax  loopholes 
which.  If  closed,  would  provide  additional 
revenue  to  the  Treasury  of  at  least  $4 
billion  a  year — roughly  equal  to  the  $4.3 
of  additional  revenue  to  be  raised  by  the 
President's  proposed  10  percent  sur- 
charge on  individual  taxpayers. 

In  the  month  and  a  half  since,  I  have 
heard  from  a  number  of  Individuals 
and  organizations  who  favor  tax  reform 
to  reduce  the  inequities  in  our  present 

tax  system.  The  foUoviIng  statement  by 
the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Associa- 
tion is  indicative  of  the  widespread  in- 
terest in  tax  reform: 

STATEMc^r^  bt  the  Rau-wat  Labob 
Executives'  Association 

With  the  federal  budget  deficit  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  now  estimated  as  high  as 
$29  billion,  largely  due  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, it  is  clear  that  the  government  needs 
additional  revenues.  However,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  moderate-income  group  who 
now  are  experiencing  a  difficult  time  making 
both  ends  meet  should  be  forced  to  bear  an 
additional  tax  burden. 

Instead  of  adding  to  the  tax  burdens  of 
most  working  people  and  other  moderate- 
Income  families,  the  government  should  be- 
gin now  to  tax  the  tens  of  bUUons  of  dollars 
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that  escape  the  Income  tax  system  entirely 
each  year  through  tax  loopholes  used  by  the 
big  corporations  and  the  wealthy. 

These  loopholes — and  especially  the  "capi- 
tal gains"  tax  gimmick — explain  why  In  1065, 
the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available, 
22  of  the  646  taxpayers  reporting  an  Income 
of  $1  million  or  more  paid  no  Inccone  tax 
whatever.  The  remaining  624  of  these  Im- 
mensely rich  Americans  paid  less  than  30  per 
cent  of  their  Income  In  taxes,  even  though 
the  tax  rate  for  all  taxable  Income  over 
9100,000  Is  70  per  cent. 

These  loopholes — and  especially  the  "de- 
pletion allowance"  gimmick — explain  why  in 
1965  the  20  largest  oil  companies  paid  corpo- 
ration income  taxes  at  a  rate  of  6.3  per  cent. 
Instead  of  the  standard  rate  for  large  corpo- 
rations of  48  per  cent. 

Nearly  eight  years  ago.  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  wro>te  (In  Life  magazine  for  No- 
vember 23,  1959) :  "If  we  kept  the  $600  per- 
sonal exemption  but  taxed  all  other  income, 
we  could  reduce  the  Individual  income  tax 
rates  by  about  40  per  cent  and  still  raise  Just 
as  much  nK>ney."  Instead  Mills  pointed  out, 
"we  have  a  tax  system  riddled  with  prefer- 
ential benefits." 

In  the  years  since  1959,  Congress  has  done 
virtually  nothing  to  close  the  loopholes  and 
tax  the  untaxed  incomes.  In  fact,  the  latest 
tix  action  by  Congress  was  restoration  of 
the  "investment  credit"  tax  advatage  to  the 
corporations  on  an  even  more  favorable  basis 
than  before — at  a  cost  to  the  Treasury  of 
$2  billion  a  year.  Meeting  the  burdens  of  the 
Vietnam  war — both  human  and  financial — 
should  be  based  on  equality  of  sacrifice.  In- 
stead, these  burdens  have  fallen  most  heavily 
on  the.'^atlon's  working  people  and  other 
moderate- income  families. 

These  are  the  families  whose  sons  and 
brothers  iflght  the  war. 

These  are  the  families  who  see  th7  cost  of 
living,  month  by  month,  bite  ever  more 
deeply  into  their  modest  incomes. 

These  are  the  families  who  see  corporation 
profits  after  taxes  rise  by  75  per  cent  between 
I960  and  the  first  half  of  1967,  while  the 
average  worker's  take-home  pay  after  taxes 
rises  only  24  per  cent  In  the  same  period. 

These  are  the  families  who  in  many  cases 
face  another  Increase  in  Social  Security  pay- 
ments next  year,  and  who  must  pay  the  con- 
stantly rising  state  and  local  taxes. 

These  are  the  families — in  the  case  of  rail- 
road workers — who  see  the  President  and 
Congress  using  the  Vietnam  war  as  an  excuse 
to  outlaw  their  right  to  strike,  so  as  to  hold 
down  their  wages. 

These  are  the  families  who  see  the  gov- 
ernment doing  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
latest  round  of  price  increases  by  the  big 
corporations  on  steel,  chemicals,  tires,  alumi- 
num, Tlnyl  flooring,  shoe  materials,  building 
materials,  trucks  and  textiles. 

Nearly  a  year  ago.  on  September  14,  1966, 
the  Railway  Labor  Executives"  Association 
called  on  the  President  and  Congress  to  strike 
at  Inflation  by  ending  the  big  tax  loopholes 
and  inequities,  by  Imposing  a  special  antl- 
Inflatlon  tax  on  the  corporations  that  fall  to 
hold  the  price  line,  and  by  other  measures. 

Such  a  program  is  even  more  urgent  today 
t^^n  a  year  ago.  Rep.  Henry  Reuss  has  pro- 
posed a  modest  attack  on  the  "capital  gains" 
tax  gimmick,  the  "depletion  allowance"  gim- 
mick and  seven  other  tax  loopholes — which 
would  raise  M  billion  a  year  for  the  Treasury, 
or  nearly  as  much  as  the  President's  proposed 
10  per  cent  surcharge  on  individual  incomes. 

This,  In  our  view.  Is  the  right  approach. 
New  taxes  needed  for  the  Vietnam  war  should 
be  collected  primarily  by  taxing  the  income 
that  now  goes  untaxed  or  undertaxed — not 
by  increasing  taxes  on  millions  of  American 
working  families. 
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Wttnua  Peace 


EXTENSK  >N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONAfHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

oil  NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSBOP  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  other  reader's  of  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing splendid  editorial  which  appears 
in  today's  New  York  Times: 

Wats  ti  >  Vietmam  Peacx 

The  appeals  of  1 1  half-dozen  foreign  minis- 
ters at  the  Genei  al  Assembly  for  a  halt  In 
the  bombing  of  N«rth  Vietnam  reflect  a  gen- 
eral consensus  in  the  world  organization  that 
President  Jobnsoi  came  close  to  recognizing 
In  his  latest  stat  sment  on  the  subject. 

Not  all  countrU  s  are  prepared  to  criticize 
American  policy  ]  lubllcly,  of  course.  But  In 
the  corridors,  amc  ng  the  closest  allies  of  the 
United  States — ai  id  even  among  countries 
which  support  An  lerican  objectives  and  pol- 
icy in  Vlettiam  —there  is  overwhelming 
agreement  that  th  ;  bombing  is  a  failure,  that 
it  blocks  effective  probing  for  peace  and  that 
a  cessation  withe  at  a  time  limit  would  be 
In  the  American  i  nd  world  Interest. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  an 
opening  of  negotii  itlons  would  follow  an  un- 
conditional— or  indefinite — cessation  of  the 
bombing  in  thred  or  four  weeks.  Whether 
Hanoi's  statement  that  talks  "could"  follow 
means  the  same  is  Moscow's  assertion  that 
talks  "would"  tale  place  is  a  question  that 
most  other  count  ries  believe  has  been  ade- 
quately answered  by  the  whole  Communist 
bloc.  If  talks  di(  I  not  begin  after  several 
weeks'  bombing  si  spenslon,  the  Umted  States 
would  be  in  a  str(  ng  position  in  world  opin- 
ion to  step  up  tt  e  war. 

The  appeal  of  Porelg^  Minister  Malik  of 
Indonesia  Is  of  particular  Interest  because 
of  the  effort  repeaftedly  made  by  Washington 
to  claim  that  AmSrlcan  Intervention  In  Viet- 
nam saved  Indoni  isla  from  Communism.  Mr. 
Malik,  one  of  tba  ie  who  really  did  the  sav- 
ing, obviously  fee  is  Indonesia's  Interest  and 
those  of  Asia  at  a  whole  would  be  best 
served  by  a  polltU  al  accommodation  In  Viet- 
nam, rather  than  continuation  of  the  war. 

The  peace  plan  put  forward  by  Canada  is 
of  Importance  bei  :ause  of  Canadian  contact 
with  Hanoi  as  a  rx  ember  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  set  up  in  Vietnam  by 
the  Geneva  accords.  External  Affairs  Secre- 
tary Martin  has  been  advancing  his  four- 
stage  solution  sin  :e  April  without  any  crit- 
icism by  Hanoi.  !  everal  Ingenious  elements 
In  it  make  it  woi  thy  of  a  favorable  Ameri- 
can response. 

While  Mr.  MarlLn  described  a  halt  in  the 
bombing  as  the  "  Orst  priority,"  he  Included 
In  the  first  tage  of  his  plan  an  Important 
gesture  of  North  Vietnamese  de-escalation, 
yet  the  one  that  ivould  be  easiest  for  Hanoi 
to  make — a  ceasC'  fire  or  pull-back  from  the 
demilitarized   zon  e. 

The  remaining  stages — which  would  first 
freeze  forces,  thei  achieve  a  cease-fire  and 
finally  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  aU  external 
forces  from  South  Vietnam — would  obvi- 
ously hve  to  be  accompanied  by  negotia- 
tion of  a  political  settlement.  But  the  ad- 
vance commitment  to  withdraw  American 
and  North  Vietnamese  forces  in  this  se- 
quence is  what  might  make  successfxil  nego- 
tiations possible. 

There  are  maity  paths  toward  peace  In 
Vietnam.  But  mist  Important  la  the  first 
step  toward  the  <  onference  table.  A  halt  In 
the  bombing  la  tJ  le  essential  prerequisite. 


EXTENSION 


HON.  WM.  JENN 


Veterans'  Stoiy  Snperbly  Told 


OF  REMARKS 


NGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  BOtnB   CAXOLXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol '  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Veterans  Affkirs  Committee,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  opserve  closely  the  op- 
eration of  the  Venerans'  Administration 
for  almost  20  yearf 

The  story  of 
reaches  from  the 
ing  the  war  for 
founding  of  a  gr^ 
1930  specifically 
veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  th^  story  has  now  been 
told  in  a  monumental  effort  by  Robinson 
E.  Adkins,  who  h^s  been  part  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  since  its  earli- 
est days.  His  work,  entitled  "Medical 
Care  of  Veterans;,"  reveals  the  trials, 
errors  and  dedicated  service  of  the  men 
and  women  associated  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  lit  his  book,  Mr.  Adkins 
le  valuable  contribu- 
hospitals  have  made 


ie  American  veteran 
leglected  days  follow- 
I  independence  to  the 
it  Federal  agency  in 
meet  the  needs  of 


vividly  describes 
tions  the  Veteran^ 
to  medical  scienc^ 
In  a  recent  issue 
of  Jersey  City,  N.Ji, 


of  the  Jersey  Journal 
this  superb  book  was 
reviewed  by  our  '  distinguished  former 
colleague  Alfred  Sfieminski.  Mr.  Slemin- 
ski,  a  Member  of  this  House  for  8  years, 
looks  at  this  new  book  with  a  knowledge- 
able and  critical  eye. 

I  commend  this  excellent  history  of  the 
American  veteran,  and  the  splendid  re- 
view by  Mr.  Siemlnski  which  follows,  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  to  the  i  >eople  of  our  country : 

Adkins  Great  in  Medical  Care  Stobt 

"Medical  Care  of  Veterans,"  by  Robinson 
E.  Adkins,  U.S.  Govfcrnment  Printing  OfBce, 
411  pp.,  paper,  $1.25. 

(The  follotoing  ia  a  guest  review  compiled 
by  Alfred  Sieminskl,  former  U.S.  congress- 
man from  the  13th  district,  based  on  ma- 
terial supplied  by  Ir.  H.  Blacker  Weinberg, 
Of  Washington,  D.C .,  and  Muriel  McKenna, 
Of  Arlington,  Vo.) 

"To  care  for  him  i  rho  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  w  idow  and  his  orphans" — 
those  compassionate  words  from  Lincoln's 
second  Inaugural  acldress  are  proudly  an- 
noimced  on  a  blue  lilaque  to  anyone  passing 
or  entering  the  Veterans  Administration 
building  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  Is  the  mis- 
sion of  the  agency.    T 

Robinson  E.  Adkif  s,  the  main  compiler  of 
this  study  of  the  otedical  care  of  veterans, 
has  been  part  of  th^t  mission  since  the  ear- 
liest days  of  the  ageclcy. 

This  publication  documents  the  medical 
care  of  veterans  from  the  earliest  days  of  our 
country  to  the  founding  of  the  V.A.  in  1930. 
It  reviews  the  history  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  from  Its  beginning  to 
its  present  operatioQ  under  William  J.  Driv- 
er, administrator,  aCd  Dr.  H.  Martin  Engle, 
chief  medical  director. 

The  establishment  of  the  Veterans  Admln- 
Lstratlon  enabled  the  veteran  to  have  a  am- 
gle  point  of  contact.  He  could  turn  to  any 
office  or  hospital  within  the  V.A.  for  any 
benefit  to  which  he  was  entitled. 

This  Is  a  far  cry  tronuearly  days  In  Eng- 
land when  a  veten  n.  In  appreciation,  was 
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allowed  to  apply  at  dty  hall  for  a  Ucense  to 
beg.     . 

The  Impact  of  World  War  n  called  for 
added  hospitals,  many  of  which  provided  fa- 
cilities for  highly  specialized  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  These  hospitals  were  located  near 
large  urban  areas  and  medical  school  cen- 
ters. 

This  assisted  In  staffing  V.A.  hospitals  with 
consulting  and  attending  physicians  of 
established  reputation  and  those  interested 
m  fiutherlng  their  medical  experiences.  A 
massive  resident  training  program  tn  all  spe- 
cialties was  Instituted.  Scientific  medical  re- 
search incorporating  recent  advances  in 
chemistry,  physics  and  engineering  became  a 
component  of  V.A.  medicine. 

A  few  are :  The  study  of  drugs  for  control 
of  Infection  and  mental  disorder;  surgery 
for  artificial  heart  valves  and  kidney  trans- 
plants; techniques  for  computerized  medi- 
cine; radioisotopes;  heart-lung  chamber; 
heart  pacemaker;  and  artificially  controlled 
limbs  In  rehabilitative  medicine. 

The  VJl.  population  of  26  million  is 
steadily  aging,  and  research  In  geriatric  med- 
icine in  specialized  hospitals  Is  a  ntarked 
contribution  in  this  field. 

Throughout  the  book  there  Is  lavish  evi- 
dence of  the  sympathetic  cooperation  with 
the  VA.  by  the  people  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  In  their  many  appropria- 
tions for  Improving  veterans'  medical  care. 

AU  U.S.  Presidents  have  shown  their  deep 
concern  for  the  fi^elfare  of  the  veteran.  (A 
veteran  Is  anyone  who  has  honorably  served 
on  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  90  days  or  more) . 

The  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee, 
chaired  by  Olln  E.  Teague,  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  Its  encouragement  of  this  en- 
deavor. 

This  publication  Is  truly  a  monumental 
effort,  revealing  with  authentic  documenta- 
tion, the  Internal  controversies  and  shades 
of  opinion  among  the  leadership  of  the  V.A., 
who  through  trial  and  error  and  dedicated 
public  service,  steered  the  V.A.  to  its  present 
pinnacle  of  achievement  In  the  medical  field. 


graduate  of  Nortbwood  High  School  in  Silver 
Spring. 

Besides  his  parents.  Private  Streeks  Is  sur- 
vived by  a  slstw,  Sandra,  17,  who  Is  a  stu- 
dent at  Northwood  High  School,  and  a 
brother,  Michael,  23,  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 


VietBam  Combat  Victim 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAKTLAMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Frank  M.  Streeks,  Jr.,  a  marine  from 
Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in  action  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  courage 
of  this  young  man  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  Including  the  following  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  : 

Private   Fntsr   Class   Streeks,   ik   Vietnam 
Combat 

A  20-year-old  marine  from  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  was  klUed  by  enemy  artUlery  fire  In 
Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department  reported 
yesterday. 

Pfc.  Frank  M.  Streeks,  Jr.,  was  fatally 
wounded  In  the  legs  and  neck  when  his  de- 
fensive position  came  under  artlUery  attack 
last  Friday  in  Quang  Trl  province,  near  the 
Demilitarized  Zone. 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M. 
Streeks,  of  1710  Brisbane  street,  SUver  Spring. 
Mrs.  Streeks  said  last  night  her  son  never 
complained  during  the  six  months  he  served 
In  Vietnam. 

Private  Streeks  enlisted  In  the  Marine 
Corps  In  June,  1966,  after  a  year  of  studies 
at  Montgomery  Junior  College.  He  was  a 


Tribute  to  Private  Ike  Lowery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  devastating  flood  which  followed  in 
the  wake  of  hurricane  Beulah  recently, 
tragedy  was  averted  in  San  Antonio. 
Tex.,  through  the  courageous  and  selfless 
action  of  Pvt.  Dee  Lowery,  who  lives  In 
my  district  near  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Pvt.  Lowery,  who  Is  stationed  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  risked  his  own  life 
to  save  two  little  girls  from  drowning, 
and  it  Is  with  great  pleasiire  that  I  make 
avadlable  to  my  colleagues  and  the  read- 
ers of  the  Record  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Bristol,  Tenn.-Va.,  Herald- 
Courier,  which  expresses  so  w^  the  tre- 
mendous pride  we  can  all  have  in  this 
fine  young  soldier: 

Thanks,  Private  Lowest 

Bristol  can  be  proud  and  the  nation  can 
be  grateful  for  such  people  as  Pvt.  Ike  Lowery, 
who  lives  In  Holston  Valley. 

San  Antonio.  Texas,  and,  especially,  the 
parents  of  two  young  Texas  girls,  will  be 
eternally  grateful.  The  two  girls,  Doris  Felan, 
12,  and  Delores  Vela,  10,  owe  their  lives  to  the 
quick  thinking  and  courageous  action  of 
Pvt.  Lowery. 
—  The  Bristol,  Tennessee  native  la  stationed 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas.  Last  Friday,  he 
risked  his  life  to  rescue  the  two  girls  who 
had  been  swept  Into  a  flood-swollen  under- 
pass at  a  railroad  crossing  In  San  Antonio. 

Because  Pvt.  Lowery  didn't  hesitate  when 
he  heard  the  screams  of  the  two  girls,  he  was 
able  to  climb  down  beneath  the  underpass 
and  grab  the  two  girls  before  they  were  swept 
away  by  the  surging  waters  caused  by  hurri- 
cane Beulah. 

Pvt.  Lowery,  like  most  of  us,  never  prac- 
ticed to  become  a  hero.  But  because  he  does 
have  respect  for  his  country  and  his  fellow- 
man,  he  obviously  didn't  have  to  think  about 
what  to  do  when  he  saw  the  two  girls  were 
In  trouble. 

In  this  age  of  rabble-rousing  dissenters, 
when  it's  fashionable  to  be  "against"  rather 
than  "for,"  the  fact  that  Pvt  Lowery  Is  wear- 
ing his  country's  uniform  is  some  measure 
of  heroism  in  itself. 

But  Pvt  Lowery,  because  he  obviously  be- 
lieves that  even  with  its  faults,  this  country 
is  the  greatest  on  earth,  had  no  qualms  about 
fulfilling  his  obligation  to  maintain  its 
democracy. 

By  the  same  token,  because  the  qualities 
of  reelect  for  life,  for  this  land  and  for  God. 
have  apparently  been  so  adequately  insUlled 
In  Pvt.  Lowery,  he  plunged  into  the  water 
to  save  the  girls. 

And,  in  so  doing,  he  provided  a  dramatic 
rebuttal  to  those  who  argue,  "I  don't  want 
to  get  involved."  Because  he  did  get  "in- 
volved" those  two  girls  are  alive  when,  other- 
wise, they  probably  would  have  drowned. 

Pvt  Lowery.  through  his  actions,  said 
that  because  we  axe  citizens  of  this  land 


we  are  involved  and  there  la  no  shame  in 
helping  othen  in  trouble. 

We  are  proud  of  Pvt  Lowery.  We  have  no 
fears  about  what  any  of  our  people  wlU  do 
In  times  of  emergency  but  we  do  feel  a  special 
pride  when  one  of  our  own  does  something 
so  fine. 

We  know  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felan  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vela  understand  what  we  mean  about 
Pvt  Lowery.  But  In  a  much  more  profound 
and  personal  way. 


Foil  Repretenlatioii  for  the 
District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MARTUiNO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  residents  of  Washlngtcxi  were 
heartened  last  week  by  the  House  Ju-' 
dietary  Committee's  preliminary  en- 
dorsement of  a  resolution  giving  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  inhabitants  as  m.uch 
representation  on  Capitol  Hill  as  citizens 
of  the  States  now  enjoy. 

To  me  this  action,  although  subject  to 
a  final  ccouBlttee  vote,  suggests  that 
House  support  for  full  District  of  Colum- 
bia representatltm  may  be  far  greater 
than  many  observers  have  believed. 
While  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  may  be  modUled  on  Its  path 
through  the  legislativ^.^Slls,  I  am  en- 
couraged by  this  indication  that  the 
House  committee  does  not  intend  to  close 
any  doors  which  might  prevent  the  Dis- 
trict's citizens  frcan  sending  to  the  Hill 
two  Senators  and  as  many  Representa- 
tives as  they  are  entitled  to  by  popula- 
tion. 

Certainly,  by  setting  its  sights  on  the 
ultimate  goal,  the  Judiciary  CcMnmittee 
has  advanced  the  day  when  we  shall  cor- 
rect a  constitutional  oversight  which  has 
persisted  far  too  long. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
following  editorial  on  the  subject,  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  October  1 : 

EQUALn-Y  FOR  DISTRICT  Or  COLUMBIA 

The  vote  of  the  House  Judiciary  Conlmittee 
to  give  the  District  of  Ooltimhia  fuU  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  is  truly  an  exciting 
turn  of  events.  In  effect  the  Committee  tossed 
out  the  lukewarm  Administration  proposal  of 
one  Representative  for  D.C.  and  authority 
for  Congress  to  grant  an  additional  seat 
in  the  House  and  possibly  two  seats  in  the 
Senate.  Although  the  voice  vote  came  in 
executive  session  and  the  language  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  has 
not  yet  been  given  final  form,  the  Commit- 
tee's action  is  a  notable  victory  for  this  partly 
disfranchised  community. 

Apparently  the  Committee  felt  that,  since 
it  is  dealing  with  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, hallway  measures  are  out  of  place. 
The  Constitution  should  not  say  that  all 
the  people  of  the  states  are  enUUed  to  full 
representation  in  the  House,  and  the  people 
of  the  District  to  half  representation.  As 
this  newspaper  has  pointed  out  on  many 
occasions,  that  would  be  an  unsound  devia- 
tion from  principle  which  ought  not  to  be 
written  into  the  fundamental  law  on  grounds 
of  expediency. 

The  principle  which  the  Committee  has  en- 
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doraed  U  that  the  people  llTlug  In  th«  Na- 
tion's Capital  should  have  as  much  voice  In 
the  making  of  natlomU  policy  as  people  living 
In  the  states.  This  would  not  oonvert  the 
District  Into  a  state.  Congress  wo<uld  continue 
to  exert  legislative  control  over  It,  subject 
to  the  right  of  home  rule,  when  and  U 
granted.  The  amendment  would  merely  make 
an  exception  to  the  nile  that  only  states  may 
be  represented  In  the  Senate — an  exception 
in  the  interests  of  Justice  and  equal  repre- 
sentation. 

Incidentally,  the  Ckimmlttee  should  also 
make  clear  that  a  grant  of  full  representation 
In  Congress  would  also  carry  with  it  full 
representation  in  the  presidential  electoral 
system.  We  regret  a  misleading  statement  in 
our  recent  editorial  on  this  subject  to  the 
eSect  that  the  Twenty-third  Amendment  did 
not  whittle  down  the  rights  of  District  resi- 
dents "by  half."  It  did,  however,  limit  the 
District's  electoral  votes  to  the  niimber  as- 
eigned  to  the  least  populous  state  (three) 
Instead  of  g:ranting  eqtiallty  with  states  of 
similar  population,  which  would  have  given 
us  four  electors.  Tills  should  be  corrected  In 
the  interests  of  eqviallty. 

No  doubt  some  will  fear  that  the  cour- 
ageous Judiciary  Commlte  move  for  full 
representation  will  lead  to  no  action  at  all. 
Such  a  risk  is' always  present.  Some  shrewd 
political  observers  seem  confident,  however, 
that  the  House  will  accept  the  Committee's 
broadened  resolution.  If  so.  It  will  go  to  the 
Senate  with  enormous  prestige  behind  it. 
If  the  Senate  should  then  insist  on  striking 
out  the  provision  for  District  Senators,  the 
principle  of  full  representation  In  the  House 
woiild  r^nain.  In  any  event,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  to  be  warmly  conmiended  for 
voting  to  go  as  far  as  it  can  with  the  soiuid 
principle  of  full  representation  for  DC. 
Intact. 


Nationd  Standards  for  Rat  Control 


•    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

' .   HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   irew   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  27.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1967,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  Urban  Renewal  Directors 
Association  of  Long  Island.  At  that  meet- 
ing I  proposed  local  action  to  combat 
the  spread  of  rats  from  increased  demo- 
lition kctivities. 

We  are  tearing  down  more  buildings 
than  ever  before  in  the  United  States 
for  urban  renewal  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, but  as  we  do,  we  are  contributing 
to  the  proliferation  of  the  rat  problem. 
Rats  tend  to  flock  to  and  breed  in  rotting 
buildings,  and  once  demolition  activities 
begin,  they  are  dispersed  to  other  sur- 
rounding structures. 

To  coordinate  and  strengthen  our  ef- 
forts to  control  the  rat  problem.  I  am 
suggesting  a  new  approach  calling  for 
both  national  and  local  action. 

At  the  national  level.  I  am  suggesting 
the  issuance  of  regulations  on  all  new 
and  pending  urban  renewal  projects  and 
other  Federal  programs  involving  demo- 
lition of  buildings,  requiring  a  certificate 
from  an  exterminator  before  Federal 
funds  for  demolition  of  structures  are 
released. 

This  requirement  could  be  embodied 
In  Federal  regulations,  as  a  provision  in 
urban  renewal  contracts  and  as  a  condi- 


tion to  the  oeriiflcation  of  workable  pro- 
grams  for  local  goveimuental  units. 

At  the  local  level,  I  am  suggesting  that 
In  every  Inconjorated  ylllage,  town,  city, 
or  county  hav^  Jurisdiction  for  the  Is- 
suance Of  certificates  to  demolish  struc- 
tures, a  new  Ordinance  be  adopted  re- 
quiring a  certi  Bcatlon  that  an  extermi- 
nator has  vis  ted  the  property  before 
demolition  tak  »  place. 

These  suggeitions  are  not  in  conflict 
with  local,  Sta  e,  or  Federal  programs  to 
fight  the  war  igainst  rats.  They  repre- 
sent an  effort  to  strengthen  all  of  our 
allies  in  the  wa  ■  against  rats  and  to  forti- 
fy our  laws  so  as  to  prevent  a  spreading 
of  the  rat  proh  [em. 

Recently  th^  viUage  of  Bellmore,  in 
my  district,  ejperienced  a  rat  problem 
which  proved  o  the  people  of  that  vil- 
lage that  rats  were  not  a  big  city  prob- 
lem alone. 

*■  If  we  adopt  i  lational  standards  requir- 
ing that  an  e^cterminator  be  called  In 
prior  to  the  rdlease  of  Federal  funds  In 
urban  renewal  demolition  work,  a  sig- 
nificant contri  »ution  can  be  made  in  co- 
ordinating the  battle  against  rats.  I  am 
today  making  ^uch  a  proposal  to  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Robert  Weavei ,  in  an  effort  to  have  such 
a  requirement  1  icluded  in  national  guide- 
lines Issued  by  that  agency. 


At  the  same 


time,  I  will  urge  local  of- 


ficials in  my  congressional  district  to  en- 
act local  ordinances  requiring  an  exter- 
minator's certificate  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  any  permit  tor  demolition.  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  a  )ntact  their  State  legisla- 
tors and  local  governments  to  recom- 
mend similar  tction  by  every  local  gov- 
ernmental unit  in  the  United  States. 

On  July  20,  1967,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives re:  used  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed Federal  -at  control  bill  by  a  vote 
of  207  to  176.  :  voted  with  the  minority 
because  I  supported  Federal  assistance 
to  local  govern  nents  in  the  fight  against 
rats. 

At  that  tim;  there  were  many  who 
laughed  and  joked  about  the  proposed 
assistance  for  ijat  control  but  it  soon  be- 
came quite  clear  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  made  a  mistake.  That 
error  was  con  ected  on  September  20, 
1967,  when  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  227 
to  173.  attached  to  the  partnership  for 
health  bill  an  amendment  adding  $40 
million  for  rat  control  projects.  The 
funds  will  be  r  lade  available  under  this 
amendment  t)  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
grants  to  publii  and  private  agencies  for 
special  projects . 

I  was  on  lea  re  of  absence  because  of 
illness  when  th  s  vote  was  taken,  but  all 
who  know  me  k  low  exactly  where  I  stand 
on  this  legisla  ion.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

Mr.  Speaker,  ;t  is  not  enough  to  appro- 
priate funds  fo  ■  grants  to  aid  local  gov- 
ernments cont  ol  of  rats — we  must  do 
more.  Admlnisi  rative  steps  at  the  Fed- 
eral and  local  1<  vel  are  needed  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  n  ts,  and  it  Is  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  propdse  national  standards  for 
federally  financed  housing  projects  and 
local  ordinances  to  protect  the  public 
against  rat  proliferation  In  connection 
with  demolition  work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 


stepe,  and  urge 
their  respective 
ordliuitedand 
to  control  rats. 


October  3,  1967 
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Dr.  Harry  Cohen:  A  Great  Snrgeon  and 
an  Oa|itanduig  Jew 
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REMARKS 

MULTER 


OF  INrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday,  lOctdber  3,  1967 

Mr.  MULTERJ  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
New  York's,  and  indeed  this  country's, 
outstanding  practitioners  of  the  art  of 
medical  surgery  Is  Dr.  Harry  Cohen. 

An  article  In  lihe  August  1967  edition 
of  the  Synagogu^  Light  published  by  the 
Wall  Street  Synagogue,  gives  the  details 
of  his  long  and  illustrious  career.  It  is 
with  pleasure  thfet  I  commend  It  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues: 

The  article  follows: 

A  Great  Surgboii  and  Outstanding  Jew 
(By  Stmley  Garten) 

Samuel  and  Bett  y  Cohen  immigrated  from 
Lvov  (Lemberg)  qow  belonging  to  Poland, 
to  the  United  States  in  1885.  They  settled 
on  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York.  Their 
son.  Harry,  was  three  months  old  when  the 
family  came  here.  He  was  one  of  seven  cUl- 
dren.  One  rocxn  of  their  small  fiat  on  Ludlow 
Street  was  used  bj  Samuel  Oohen  to  manu- 
facture caps. 

Harry  attended  1 '.  S.  95,  In  the  vicinity  of 
his  home,  DeWltt  Clinton  High  School  and 
was  graduated  fror  i  Cornell  University  Med- 
ical College  In  190  7.  He  received  a  scholar- 
ship. His  allowance  for  lunch  and  supper  was 
25  cents. 

His  brother.  Mat,  laecame  a  dentist.  His 
brother,  Joseph,  alio  became  a  doctor.  Both 
of  them  are  now  retired.  Max  Is  In  Suffern. 
NY.  Joseph  lives  Iti  North  Palm  Beach. 

Despite  the  limited  number  of  Jews  who 
In  those  days  were  admitted  to  Cornell  Med- 
ical College.  Harry  maintained  very  friendly 
relations  with  his  Don- Jewish  fellow  students 
and  later  with  his  ;  >rof esslonal  colleagues. 

At  the  height  ot  his  professional  career, 
he  was  one  of  the  h  uslest  surgeons  in  Colum- 
bus Hospital,  a  Catholic  institution.  As  the 
result  of  his  urgln  ;,  this  hospital  appointed 
a  rabW  to  its  staf  to  visit  Jewish  patients 
every  Friday  and  p  rovlded  matzohs  to  those 
patients  on  Pesacl  .  as  well  as  special  die; 
meals  for  those  obs  srvant  in  Kaslu'uth. 

Dr.  Harry  Cohen  was  Influenced  to  special- 
ize m  surgery  becaij  se.  as  he  said,  the  surgeon 
has  full  responslbil  Ity  few  his  Judgment  and 
actions,  whereas,  the  general  practitioner 
often  consulted  wl  h  other  doctors  In  treat- 
ing patients,  thus  relinquishing  part  of  his 
responsibility. 

He  served  his  l)itemshlp  at  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  from  1907  »  1910.  Prom  1910  to  1915 
he  pursued  instruction  in  surgery  taking 
FKJst-graduate  coumes. 

For  long  periods  ie  was  attending  surgeon 
at  Manhattan  Central  Hospital  and  People's 
Hospital.  At  Columbus  Hospital  he  was  first 
an  associate  surgedn  and  latter  consxUUng 
surgeon.  He  was  att<  nding  surgeon  at  Wicker- 
sham  Hospital  and  usoclai«  surgeon  at  Beth 
Israel  Hoepltal. 

A  surgeon's  life  v  as  In  some  respects  more 
rigorous  sixty  yea -s  ago  when  Dr.  Harry 
Cohen  began  his  >ractlce  than  it  Is  now. 
Each  physician  wai  required  to  conduct  his 
own  laboratory  test  . 
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His  first  office  was  at  64  East  3rd  St.,  in  the 
heart  of  the  community  where  he  was  raised. 
Among  his  early  patients  was  the  composer 
of  "Hatlkvah",  the  poet  Imber.  Another  was 
Max  Gordon,  the  playwright. 

Hia  office  was  moved  first  to  221  Second 
Ave.  and  then  to  46  Gramercy  Park,  at  which 
latter  location  he  practiced  for  35  years.  His 
services  were  in  great  demand.  He  used  to 
perform  6  or  7  operations  in  a  day. 

His  Interest  in  medicine  extended  beyond 
the  United  States,  particularly  to  Israel.  For 
many  years,  he  was  the  chairman  of  the 
American  Physicians  Fellowship  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Academy  of  Medicine.  Three  years  ago 
this  Academy  established  a  lecturesliip  In 
surgery  in  Dr.  Cohen's  name.  When  the  name 
of  tills  institution  was  changed  from  Batei 
Harofeh  to  its  present  title,  a  change  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Cohen,  a  room  was  erected  in 
this  Academy's  new  buUding  to  house  Dr. 
Cohen's  papers  and  he  was  named  the  father 
of  this  Academy. 

He  helped  found  the  first  medical  school 
on  Mt.  Scopus  forty  years  ago  during  a  trip 
to  what  then  was  Palestine. 

Throughout  hia  career.  Dr.'  Oohen  fre- 
quently appeared  as  a  lecturer  at  various 
groups  and  associations  other  than  those 
dealing  with  medical  matters.  He  spoke  on 
a  variety  of  subjects  of  tUstorlcai  and  social 
Interest. 

He  was  Chairman  of  the  Speakers  Club  of 
New  York,  president  of  three  medical  soci- 
eties, medical  director  of  Mecca  Temple  of 
the  Shriners.  and  coeditor  of  "JewB  in  the 
World  of  Science."  Three  Popes  presented 
Iiim  with  medals  for  Ills  humanitarian  work. 
On  many  of  ills  missions  he  was  received 
by  heads  of  states,  princes  and  monarchs 
of  many  countries.  The  wails  of  his  study 
are  covered  with  autographed  photographs 
of  these  dignitaries.  One  of  them  is  that  of 
former  Pres.  Harry  S.  Truman.  Or  December 
30th.  1966,  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner,  on  the 
last  day  of  his  administration,  presented  Dr. 
Cohen  with  a  tablet  bearing  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  inscription : 
"Presented  to  Dr.  Harry  Cohen  by  Robert  P. 
Wagner.  Mayor  of  New  York." 

Dr.  Cohen  was  formerly  president  of  the 
National  Business  and  Professional  Council 
and  consultant  for  a  number  of  years  to 
the  New  York  Selective  Service.  He  Is  one 
of  the  oldest  Fellows  of  the  /  merlcan  CoUege 
of  Surgeons.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Medicine  of  the  forth- 
coming Encyclopedia  Judalca. 

It  was  typical  that  Dr.  Cohen  was  the  per- 
son in  the  United  States  who  bought  Bond 
Number  1  of  the  first  issue  of  State  of  Israel 
Bonds.  He  has  a  letter  from  Manuel  Posy, 
dated  May  8,  1.63,  in  which,  after  referring 
to  his  purchase,  Mr.  Posy  says,  "Tour  inspired 
act  of  showing  fuU  faith  in  Israel  even  Ije- 
fore  the  bond  issue  was  officially  launched 
exemplifies  to  Jews  throughout  our  coxin- 
try  the  spirit  through  which  Israel  Is  beine 
built." 

Prof.  Albert  Einstein  wrote  Dr.  Cohen  on 
December  13,  1948,  commending  Dr.  Cohen 
for  his  vigorous  protest  addressed  to  the 
American  CouncU  for  Judaism,  the  antl- 
Zonlst  organization. 

In  1921  he  married  Flora  Levy.  They  have 
two  sons,  Robert  H.,  a  doctor  and  Michael  S., 
a  lawyer. 

Three  years  ago  Dr.  Cohen  retired  from 
practice  due  to  an  Uiness,  but  he  Is  still 
vigorous  and  active,  and  says  tliat  Ills  ac- 
tivity has  helped  him  retain  bis  youthful 
vigor. 

His  credo  is:  "To  be  true  to  G-d.  to  my 
patients  and  to  myself."  He  says  he  has 
tried  to  live  according  to  the  precepts  taught 
him  by  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Lemberg  Synagogue  on  East 
■2nd  St.,  which  he  helped  build.  Included 
in  his  father's  teachings  were:  "If  you  don't 
tell  a  lie,  you  never  have  to  remember  what 
you  said",  and  "If  you  make  a  promise,  keep 

The  list  of  honors  Dr.  Cohen  has  received 


is  long.  Besides  thoae  already  mentioned 
here,  these  Liclude:  Hon.  Free,  of  "Wbo^ 
Who  La  World  Jewry"  ( I9e&  Bd) :  Kdltor  In 
Ctiief  ot  "American  Jews";  Hon.  Pre*.  <tf 
the  Tlilrd  International  Congrc—  of  Pbysl- 
clans  and  Dentists,  held  In  Mexico  City;  Uft 
PeUow,  N.Y.  Academy  of  Medicine,  as  weU 
as  of  American  Medical  Association.  Amo*- 
Ican  CoUege  of  Surgc<m8,  N.Y.  State  Medical 
Society  and  N.Y.  County  Medical  Society; 
Fellow  of  International  College  of  Surgeons; 
a  founder  of  Albert  Einstein  Medical  CoUege. 
He  is  also  the  authw  of  a  nimiber  of  books. 
He  was  one  of  ttie  founders  of  the  N.Y. 
Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies. 

Many  changea  have  occurred  in  medicine 
since  Dr.  Harry  Cohen  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession  a  tialf -century  ago.  but  the 
basic  standards  of  character,  devotion  and 
service  which  he  has  exemplified  are  Just 
as  important  today  as  they  ever  were.  Loyalty 
to  tils  people,  to  his  profession,  to  culture, 
to  pubUc  service  and,  above,  aU  to  tils  faltli, 
tiave  been  the  outstanding  qualities  of  Dr. 
Harry  Cohen's  life.  The  Jewish  commumty 
of  New  York  is  proud  to  numl>er  liim  as 
one  of  its  outstanding  members. 


Decentaralized  Programs  for  Political 
Developnient 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   ICNNESOT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  3.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
worthwhile  pamphlet  entitled  "Role  of 
Local  Govemmentarand  Voluntary  Or- 
gazations  In  Country  Development."  The 
author  of  this  document  Is  Dana  D. 
Reynolds,  of  the  US.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  who  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Political  Development  Com- 
mittee of  the  Washington  chapter  of  the 
Society  for  International  Development 

Mr.  Reynolds'  pamphlet  is  a  compila- 
tion of  ideas  about  building  local  Insti- 
tutions in  the  emerging  nations,  based 
on  the  contributions  of  some  30  repre- 
sentatives of  U.S.  and  International  gov- 
ernmental and  private  organizations. 
Among  the  main  subjects  covered  are 
"Role  of  Local  Institutions  in  Develop- 
ment"; "Strategy  for  Developing  Local 
Institutions";  "Build  Local  Government 
on  Ethnic  Lines";  "Economic  Founda- 
tion for  Local  Institutions";  "Outside 
Assistance:  Policy,  Technical,  Finan- 
cial"; and  "How  Approach  a  Country." 

The  pamphlet  goes  into  the  creation 
of— 

First.  Models  for  local  development 
programs. 

Second.  Financial  devices  to  enable 
communities  to  pay  for  more  of  their  own 
institutions  and  services. 

Third.  Advisory  committees,  school 
boards,  civic  organizations  and  other  lo- 
cal groups  to  give  people  more  voice  in 
their  own  affairs. 

Fourth.  Rural-urban  centers — or  mar- 
ket towns — between  small  villages  and 
big  cities,  where  industries  and  other  fa- 
cilities can  be  developed  to  accommodate 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  mi- 
grating from  farms  and  villages. 

As  an  author  of  title  EX  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1966 — and  a  member 


of  Mr.  Reynolds'  c<Hnmittee— I  hope  that 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment will  examine  each  oif  Its  projects 
and  country  jnograms  In  light  of  the  cri- 
teria contained  In  this  pamphlet  And  I 
hopt  AID  will  use  these  criteria  to  hdp 
strengthen  local  governmental  and  non- 
goverrmientaJtostltutlons. 

Both  In  oirAiMru  coiontry  and  abroad. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  especially  In  the  under- 
develojjed  nations  of  Africa.  Asia,  and 
Latin  America,  there  Is  an  urgent  need 
to  bring  government  Into  a  closer,  more 
effective  relationship  with  the  people  who 
are  governed.  There  Is  Inadequate  com- 
mimlcatlon  between  the  top  and  the 
bottom.  Too  often  we  Americans  tend  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  emerging 
nations  without  a  clear  imderstanding  of 
the  importance  of  decentralization  in  our 
own  national  development  ^ 

The  basic  challenge  is  to  motivate 
these  nations  to  solve  their  own  problems. 
Thus  a  relevant  starting  point  Is  decen- 
tralization— of  planning,  development 
financing,  and  administration  of  such 
fundamental  programs  as  schools,  roads, 
health  facilities,  and  agricultural  proj- 
ects. Many  coimtries  would  welcome 
practical  support  from  the  United  States 
as  they  seek  to  encourage  local  stixictures 
for  their  development  programs.  The 
United  States  should  see  that  our  tech- 
nicians understand  the  Importance  ot 
local  institutions. 
^  Mr.  Reynolds'  pamphlet  should  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  future  consid- 
eration of  the  U.S.  role  in  political  de- 
velopment. Andrew  K  Rice,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Society  for  Interna- 
tional Development  summarizes  the  sit- 
uation quite  well  In  his  foreword : 

Since  the  increased  participation  of  a  de- 
veloping country's  citizens  is  critical  to  the 
success  of  the  development  effort,  the 
strengthening  of  local  governments  and  vol- 
untary organlzaUons.  whose'  activities  closely 
affect  the  day-to-day  Uvlng  of  most  people, 
should  have  high  priority  in  any  development 
program. 

This  draft  paper  is  a  product  of  individual 
and  group  discussions  conducted  by  the  SID 
Washington  Chapter's  Committee  on  Politi- 
cal Development  with  American  develop- 
ment professionals.  As  such.  It  refiects, 
essentially,  the  American  viewpoint. 

Because  of  this  limitation,  the  paper  is 
solely  Intended  to  be  the  starting  point  for  a 
continuing  dialogue  on  the  role  to  l>e  assigned 
to  local  institutions  In  the  development 
process.  The  Society's  chapters,  particularly 
those  outside  the  United  States,  are  invited 
to  discuss  the  ideas  expressed  in  this  paper 
and  to  comment  on  them.  I  am  certain  that 
we  can  all  learn  from  one  another's  experi- 
ence In  this  ImporUut  area  of  development 
activity. 

Board   of   Trade   in   Pittsburgh   Ghetto 
Averts  Violence,  Upgrades  Community 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PEKNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  2.  1967 

,  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
violence  in  many  of  our  Nation's  cities 
this  summer  has  prompted  questions  as 
to  why  some  Negro  ghettos  explode  while 
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others   express    their    iinrest   in   non- 
violent, constructive  ways. 

My  home  city  of  Pittsburgh  has  not 
experienced  violence  In  its  ghettos,  and 
the  reasons  for  this  good  fortune  may  be 
Instructive. 

First,  the  city  has  a  longstanding 
tradition  of  communication  and  co- 
operation between  the  municipal  au- 
thorities and  all  Its  citizens.  This  tradi- 
tion makes  It  possible  to  settle  grievances 
before  they  become  explosive. 

Second,  the  mayor's  committee  on 
human  resources  has  organized  one  of 
the  Nation's  best  antipoverty  programs, 
including  a  cmnmunity  action  program 
that  (K)enly  encourages  residents  of  the 
city's  dght  target  neighborhoods  to  bring 
their  complaints  to  officials  who  can  do 
something  about  them. 

Third,  an  active  board  of  trade  is  at 
work  In  the  city's  largest  ghetto,  the  Hill 
district,  llie  bl-racial  board  is  devoted 
to  bettering  Its  own  business  prospects  by 
bettering  the  oommimity  upon  which  its 
members  depend  for  their  Uvellhood. 

Before  the  Hill  District  Board  of  Trade 
was  organized  2  years  ago,  the  feeling  of 
the  area's  residents  toward  the  mer- 
chants and  businessmen  with  whom  they 
dealt  was  hostile.  The  stores  were,  for  the 
most  part,  dingy  and  unattractive.  The 
streets  were  dirty  and  poorly  lighted. 
Parking  was  next  to  impossible  for 
customers. 

In  2  years,  largely  through  their  own 
efforts,  the  board  of  trade  merchants 
have  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
community,  and  have  greatly  upgraded 
the  bsulness  area  of  the  Hill  district. 
New  street  lights  have  been  Installed; 
parking  meters  along  the  streets  make 
short-term  space  available  for  customers; 
new  store-fronts  and  Interiors  are  under 
construction.  Apathy  and  resignation 
have  given  way  to  enthusiasm  for  the 
futures. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record,  an 
article  from  the  Hill  District  Board  of 
Trade's  monthly  shopping  guide  which 
describes  the  board's  purposes  and  ac- 
tivities. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
article  closely,  for  It  shows  what  can  be 
done  to  revitalize  both  the  business  areas 
and  the  q>lrlts  of  our  Nation's  urban 
ghettos.  The  article  follows: 

Hn.i.  BoAxo  Works  To  Hold  Txaoe 
At  a  time  when  a  tiny  fraction  of  burners 
and  looters  are  avowedly  bent  on  driving  all 
white  merchants  from  Negro  communities, 
the  mu  District  Board  of  Trade,  an  inter- 
racial federation  of  businessmen  In  Pitts- 
burgh's ,mAln  central  city  ghetto  Is  expressly 
stepping  up  Its  progam  of  encouraging  both 
white  and  Negro  merchants,  or  those  from 
any  race  for  that  matter,  to  remain  In.  ex- 
pand their  btulnesses  and  build  the  HIU 
District. 

So  canvinced  are  the  completely-Inte- 
grated roster  of  ofBcers  an  board  members 
of  the  Hill  District  Board  of  Trade  that  true 
peace  on  either  the  home  community  level 
or  the  international  level  is  dependent  com- 
pletely on  complete  understanding  and  tol- 
erance between  all  races  that  the  group  has 
agreed  to  underwrite  two  major  community 
enterprises  even  as  the  fires  of  rioting  bum 
elsewhere. 

The  mil  District  Board  of  Trade  from  now 
on  Is  going  to  sponsor  the  annual  Fourth 
of  July  celebrations  and  take  over  the  Up- 
town  Little   League   apca-ta  programs. 

This  was  voted  overwhelmingly  by  the  HIU 


District  Board  of  Trade  which  aiso  stressed 
further  Intenslflcatlan  oC  Its  membership 
drive  to  enroll  every  bxislneaB  man  and  wom- 
an operating  In  the  Hill  to  Join  and  build 
the  community  Into  the  most  ideal  local  area 
In  the  nation. 

Said  John  H.  Adams,  general  dlrect(H-  and 
organizer  for  the  Hill  District  Board  of  Trade 
at  the  meeting!  -We  feel  that  the  Little 
League  programj  Is  as  Important  as  Head 
Start  In  bulldlnq  character  among  our  youth. 
Members  of  the  HIU  District  Board  of 
Trade  proudly  display  bright,  shiny  red, 
white  and  blue  Idecal  as  an  ornament  and 
symbol  of  mecdbershlp  adorning  the  en- 
trance to  their  flstabllshments. 

"This  Is  our  "Me,  Too — Soul  Brother'  em- 
blem In  the  Hiuj  District,"  said  Adams,  "and 
It  indicates  thai  the  owner  of  a  particular 
business  Is  genefally  Interested  In  the  souls 
and  bodies,  the ,  hour-by-hour  general  wel- 
fare and  future 'of  the  resident  citizenry  of 
the  Hill." 

Officers  of  the  falU  District  Board  of  Trade. 
as  well  as  its  b<  ard  of  directors,  are  Inter- 
racial. 

They  are:  WUl  am  Pryor,  president  of  Pryor 
Purs;  Morris  Go  don,  first  vice  president,  of 
Gordon's  shoes;  ^ohn  H.  Adams,  second  vice 
president,  of  the  John  H.  Adams  Agency; 
Leonard  L.  Edelion,  secretary;  of  the  Hill 
Pharmacy;  and  lilex  Lee.  treasurer,  of  Lee's 
Florists. 

On  the  Board  of  Directors  are  Herbert 
Bean,  of  Bean's]  Gulf  Gas  Station;  Oliver 
Boyd  of  Boyd's  liarber  Shop;  Horace  Turner 
of  Turner's  Recdrd  Shop;  Abe  Kronzek  of 
Craft  Distributing  Co.;  Allen  SklrboU,  of 
Diamond's  Five  aiid  Ten;  Miss  Mary  Ferguson, 
of  Ferguson's  Restaurant;  and  John  W.  Hicks, 
of  Hick's  Superetite. 

The  membersldp  ensigns.  It  is  hoped,  will 
presage  a  revltalifcatlon  of  pride,  interest.  In- 
terracial cooperation  In  both  merchants  and 
the  community. 

Organized  on  ;be  presumption  that  only 
through  an  expressed  Interest  and  financing 
of  conununlty  t  dvancement  by  the  mer- 
chants, too  man]  of  whom  in  the  piast  have 
taken  everythinj  out  and  put  little  back, 
can  the  HIU  Disti  let  be  renewed  of  itself,  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  set  itself  to  do  many 
tasks  not^heretof  we  being  done  in  the  Negro 
community. 

In  recent  yeais,  to  some  extent  as  the 
result  of  rioting  Iln  Negro  communities  and 
the  burning  and  ilootlng  of  white-owned  es- 
tablishments in  the  same  communities,  a 
national  eflfort  bae  been  begun  to  have  whites 
and  Negroes  Join  ^ether  in  Boards  of  Trades 
in  these  commui|ltles,  so  that  the  problems 
of  the  central  cities'  businesses  and  their 
worked  out  as  neighbors, 
■o  commiinlty  has  the  white 
lut  the  community  Into  the 
itlclans. 
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partner  in  running  the  community. 

The  newly-formed  group  has  lined  up  the 
following  objectives  for  themselves,  as  mer- 
chants and  busing  people  who  are  interested 
In  Hill  Dlstric^rbgress. 

The  group  wU  I  provide  a  voice  at  City 
Hall — a  strong  v<  ice,  with  back-up  support, 
to  make  the  Clt]  leaders  listen  to  its  views, 
needs  and  deman  is. 

They  will  stim'  ilate  the  theme  of  keeping 
business  in  the  1  :ill  by  appealing  to  various 
groups  for  support.  Including  churches  and 
civic  organization  s. 

The  group  will  sponsor  advertising  cam- 
paigns, old  fashlc^ned  days,  street  fairs,  holi- 
day suid  store  decorations  and  other  promo- 
tions to  get  the  itiessage  to  the  residents. 

In  addition,  the  new  group  wlU  provide 
a  voice  In  the  Clt  t'b  future  plans  by  working 
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with  the  Urban  It^c^elopment  Authority. 
Oity  Planners  and  local  community  groups. 
They  wlU  hold  luncheons,  make  speaking  en- 
gagements and  conduct  person-to-person 
drives. 

Aa  a  result,  they 'will  buUd  confidence  and 
be  able  to  attack  tommon  problems  with  a 
unified  approach. 

Mr.  John  H.  Adims,  general  director  and 
organizer  for  the  mil  District  Board  of  Trade 
is  a  staff  member  ]ot  the  Business  and  Job 
Development  Corporation;  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration establlshell  in  July  of  1963.  to  work 
toward  the  econoi^lc  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Pittsburgh  area  with  special  em- 
phasis on  .economically  depressed,  minority 
group  areas  and  toj  Implement  a  program  of 
Job  development  through  the  creation  of  Job 
opportunities  by  establishing  and  expanding 
small  bvislness.  Business  and  Job  Develop- 
ment Corporation  1«  dedicated  to  helping  The 
Hill  District  Board  of  Trade  become  one  of 
the  finest  Boards  of  Trades  In  the  Country. 

Mr.  Adams  further  stated  to  the  members 
of  the  business  coinmiinlty,  "In  these  days 
of  turmoU  and  civQ  strife;  to  know  that  we 
have  been  spared  »ome  of  the  troubles  and 
destruction  that  80me  other  Cities  business 
communities  have  had  Infilcted  upon  them  Is 
indeed  something  that  we  can  be  thankful 
for.  Therefore  as  Business  people  we  miist 
take  steps  to  kee  that  oxu-  business  com- 
munity Is  spardd.  1a  direct  means  of  com- 
munication to  Jaie  people  In  our  community 
is  the  best  means  of  stopping  idle  nunors. 
Don't  labor  under  the  Illusion  that  Just  be- 
cause your  store  is  located  In  a  Negro  Com- 
munity or  on  the  periphery  of  that  com- 
munity these  people  must  trade  with  you — 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
We  must  all  stick  together  to  put  into  effect 
a  communique  Ilka  our  new  monthly  shop- 
ping guide  to  let  the  people  of  the  HIU  Dis- 
trict know  that  we  Want  and  appreciate  their 
business. 

"Having  once  be^n  your  Alderman  and  a 
member  of  this  coinmunity  aU  of  my  Ufe,  I 
am  convinced  that  Jthe  HUl  District  Business 
Community  can  aaheve  the  goals  that  are 
outlined.  For  thodgb  the  body  of  a  com- 
munity may  be  composed  of  buildings  and 
streets,  automobUe^  and  businesses — its  soul 
is  always  composed  lof  people,  and  In  the  end 
it  is  these  people  I  who  wUi  determine  the 
worth  of  their  compunlty.  If  we  are.  there- 
fore, united  in  the  conviction  that  the  soul 
of  this  commxmlty  >s  healthy  and  strong — it 
Is  Indeed  proper  th^t  we  begin  now  to  create 
a  body  equal  in  i  strength  and  equal  In 
quality. 

"You  have  chosei  the  HUl  District  as  the 
place  to  go  into  business.  It  Is  your  dvlc 
duty,  as  well  as  the  sensible  thing  to  do.  to 
help  make  this  dliitrict  conducive  to  gixxl 
business  and  a  betti  sr  place  for  people  to  shop 
and  live." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  4.  1967 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  29,  1967,  Dr.  Albert  J.  Kelley, 
dean,  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion and  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  of  Boston  College,  de- 
livered a  "paper"  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics  on  the  subject  of  "Space 
Program  Issues  of  the  Seventies." 

Dr.  Kelley  is  eminently  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss any  of  the  aspects  which  come 
under  which  is  generally  referred  to  as 
"Center  Space." 

As  Dr.  Kelley  has  well  pointed  out  in 
his  "paper"  that  unless  we  move  with 
speed  with  some  kind  of  a  material  plan 
for  space  activities,  we  are  in  danger  of 
losing  many  of  the  gsdns  which  we  have 
worked  so  hard  to  obtain. 

In  my  remarks,  I  include  the  full  con- 
tents of  the  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Kelley 
at  the  meeting  hereinbefore  mentioned: 
Research  AcrrvrriES  Impact  on  Spacecraft 

OP  THE   PUTTJRE,    by    DR.    A1.BEHT   J.    KeIXET. 

Dean.   College   and  Graduate   School  of 
Business    Administration.    Boston    Col- 
lege, Chestnttt  Hnx.  Mass..  at  AIAA  Space 
Program  Issues  op  the  Seventies  Meeting. 
August  29,  1967.  Seattle.  Wash. 
Vastly  Increased  national  support  of  space 
research  In  the  1960's  has  led  to  rapid  tech- 
nological advances  in  Industrial,  government 
and  university  laboratories.  The  impetus  to 
research   which   has   been   provided   by   the 
space  program  has  resulted  in  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  research  base  in  history  asso- 
ciated with  a  peaceful  venture. 

Our  research  In  the  1960's  has  been  keyed 
largely  to  the  1970's.  Because  of  the  de- 
velopment lead  times  involved,  first  genera- 
tion spacecraft  In  the  1960's  has  been  largely 
dependent  on  technology  originally  developed 
for  other  purposes,  particularly  military 
missile  systems.  Second  generation  spacecraft 
operating  in  the  1970's.  will  be  able  to  realize 
the  full  potential  of  research  In  the  current 
decade,  keyed  specifically  to  space  appUca- 
tions  and  the  space  environment. 

Federal  expenditures  In  the  1960's  for  ad- 
vanced research  and  technology  have, 
through  last  fiscal  year,  already  reached  a 
total  greater  than  »3  bilUon  dollars  and  are 
on  a  current  expenditure  rate  of  more  than 
$600  million  dollars  per  year,  with  the  result 
that  we  can  expect  that  the  government  will 
have  spent  a  total  of  more  than  $4  billion 
before  this  decade  Is  over.  Since  thU 
Is  research  financial  support  keyed  primarily 
to  the  I970's.  the  research  accomplished  and 
the  research  base  established  In  the  1960'8 
give  us  the  possibiuty  of  realizing  exceptional 
gains  m  the  1970's.  f      "~ 

The  most  significant  element  or  trend 
resulting  from  our  research  in  the  igeo-s  will 
be  long  lUe  and  rellabUity.  We  already  have 
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performance  available  for  short-term  fiighta 
of  many  of  the  missions  which  we  would 
hope  to  undertake  in  the  next  decade.  By 
and  large,  thp  I970'8  offer  the  opportunity  to 
consolidate  our  research  gains  and  to  make 
progress  by  exploiting  the  utilization  and 
economic  potential  of  space. 

We  should  see  significant  payoff  from  oup 
research  In  materials,  space  power,  and  bio- 
technology, all  working  towards  goals  of  long 
life  and  reliability  for  self-contained  systems 
operating  in  the  space  environment. 

The  early  phase  of  our  space  exploration 
might  be  termed  the  "rocket"  phase  since 
development  was  concentrated  largely  on 
boosters  and  rockets  to  obtain  the  payloads 
which  were  needed.  However,  once  those  pay- 
loads  become  available,  they  will  consist 
largely  of  electronics  equipment. 

Our  new  boosters  which  will  be  coming  oU 
line  in  the  1970's,  particularly  Saturn  V.  will 
be  able  to  boost  large  payloads  made  up  of 
measuring  Instrtunents.  data  processors,  and 
communications  devices.  We  might  say  then 
that  the  1970's  could  be  characterized  as  the 
"electronics"  phase  of  space  exploration.  It 
has  already  been  predicted  that  we  can  expect 
our  expenditures  for  electronics,  currently 
approximately  50%  of  our  total  space  ex- 
penditures, to  rise  to  60'~c  In  the  1970's. 

Probably  the  greatest  research  Impact  from 
the  1960's  has  resulted  from  what  might  be 
called  "operations"  but  which  can  be  classi- 
fied as  "research"  In  the  truest  sense.  That 
la  the  ability  to  rendezvous.  After  several 
flights  in  the  Gemini  program,  we  take 
rendezvousing  quite  casually,  but  let  us 
remember  that  Just  a  few  years  ago.  many 
people  thought  rendezvous  in  space  would  be 
extremely  difficult.  If  not  impossible.  It  was 
shown  that  a  weU-trained  astronaut  can 
accomplish  rendezvous  in  a  falrly^straight- 
forward  manner.  Rendezvous  In  space  must 
be  classified  as  the  most  important  research 
element  performed  in  the  1960's  because 
of  the  Impact  It  wUl  have  on  aU  our  future 
planning  and  missions.  It  wiU  make  possible 
such  concepts  as  manned  space  stations  with 
ferry  shutUes.  ttre  capabUity  to  repair 
vehicles  In  space  and.  of  course,  holds  Im- 
portant military  Implications  for  fhe  future. 
In  the  technology  area,  there  are  two  im- 
portant concepts  which  have  attained  strik- 
ing significance  in  the  1960's  and  which  wUl 
change  the  shape  of  the  whole  future  of 
space  exploration. 

The  first  of  these  is  Microelectronics.  In  the 
space  business,  we  entered  with  deliberate 
speed  and  as  a  result  of  several  studies.  Into 
microelectronics.  Space  exploration  vehicles 
up  until  now  and  prqbably  sometime  to  come 
have  been  largely  custom-tailored,  with  no 
long  production  runs  which  lent  themselves 
readily  to  early  microelectronics  production 
techniques.  With  the  maturing  of  micro- 
electronics developments  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  way  Is  clear  now  for  significant 
and  heavy  Introduction  of  microelectronics 
Into  space  vehicles,  with  obvious  advantages 
of  weight,  space  and  power.  But  one  of  the 
most  important.  If  not  the  most  Important 
aspect  of  microelectronics.  Is  Its  potential  In- 
crease in  reliability  for  spacecraft  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

A  second  important  technology  having  an 
effect  on  the  future  is  Information  Process- 
ing which  employs  components  so  simple 
yet  systems  so  complex,  at  the  heart  of 
which  Is  the  digital  computer. 

Microelectronics  and  Information  Process- 
ing (and  Its  hand-maiden,  the  digital  com- 
puter) .  are.  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  inter- 


dependent. Microelectronics  Is  making  pos- 
sible size  and  performance  which  will  allow 
xis  to  profitably  use  and  expolit  the  digital 
computer.  On  the  other  hand.  l,b<7c  of  micro- 
electronics circuits  produced  to  date,  have 
gone  into  computers,  so  the  Interdepend- 
ence between  the  two  is  economic  as  weU  as 
technical. 

Each  of  these  technologies  Is  quite  depend- 
ent on  the  other  and  without  them  fiUl  ex- 
ploitation of  aU  our  other  technologies  is  not 
possible.  For  example,  in  the  field  of  guid- 
ance and  control,  strap-down  systems  wiU 
l>e  realized  because  of  the  computer  which 
comprises  the  heart  of  the  system  and  keeps 
track  of  which  way  is  up. 

The  trend  toward  hybrid  guidance  will 
have  as  Its  core  the  computer  to  sort  diverse 
inputs  from  on-board  Inertial  guidance  sys- 
tems, star-trackers,  ground-based  systems 
and  terminal  guidance  elements. 

Modfitu»eBlttrol  concepts  have  had  a  large 
gap  between  theory  and  use.  We  are  now 
beginning  to  put  the  large  body  of  theory 
Into  practice  with  the  aid  of  the  digital  com- 
puter which  can  work  directly  on  complex 
mathematics  on-line  in  a  flight  control 
system. 

Large  amounts  of  data,  particularly  from 
large  payloads.  In  near  space  will  have  to  be 
handled,  sorted,  switched  and  manipulated 
by  Information  processors.  Planetary  explora- 
tion is  already  being  assisted  by  improved 
Information  handUng  techniques.  For  exam- 
ple, picture  enhancement  by  computer  has 
already  been  demonstrated  on  some  of  our 
Mariner  TV  slgnsas.  \ 

The  entire  field  of  blo-medlcal  Instru- 
mentation is  being  revolutionized  by  micro- 
electronics, which  has  already  greatly  affected 
Instrument  size,  together  with  computer 
analysis  of  data  such  as  differential  analysis 
of  EKG  plots  and  X-rays. 

New  Information  processing  concepts  are 
leading  to  a  new  class  of  space  Instruments 
which  wUl  be  small,  many  of  which  wUl  have 
direct  digital  readout,  apd  many  of  which 
WlU  have  an  integrated  data  processing  ca- 
pability for  pre-dlgestlon  of  data  on-board 
the  spacecraft  either  in  the  Instrument  it- 
self, or  by  means  of  a  master  multiprocessor. 
Even  our  power  systems  wUl  be  affected 
by  digital  techniques  of  sampUng  and 
switching  which  wlU  lead  to  better  uUliza- 
tlon  and  distribution  of  power  on-board  a 
spacecraft  a  very  Important  and  precious 
commodity  In  a  self-contained  environment. 
Space  power  research  Itself.  Is  yielding  excel- 
lent results  which  bode  well  for  the  1970'8. 
If  we  are  to  operate  large  predominantly 
electronic  payloads  In  our  future  spacecraft, 
large  power  suppUes  wlU  be  needed  for  long 
term  flight. 

In  the  area  of  manned  flight,  high  speed 
flight  witain  or  without  the  atmosphere 
WiU  be  possible  only  with  computers. 
For  compbl^s  can  handle  the  detailed 
complex  calciilatlons  which  are  not  within 
the  reactlon^lme  of  the  pUot  or  crew.  We 
wUl  see  a  trend  toward  a  more  central  data 
processing  with  the  human  acting  as  the 
systems  manager.  Many  In-fllght  failures  will 
require  corrective  action  within  the  reaction 
time  of  the  human  crew.  With  the  aid  of 
automatic  Information  processing  and  cen- 
tral computers,  we  will  be  able  to  display  to 
the  pilot  not  only  the  fallxire  mode  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  corrective  action  taken  by  the 
computer. 

Probably  the  greatest  Impact  resulting 
from  improved  Information  processing  tech- 
hiques  and  large  scale  tise  of  digital  com- 
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puters  will  be  on  overall  systems  concepts. 
The  computer  has  already  bad  a  significant 
impact  on  systems  and  this  impact  will  in- 
crease in  even  greater  proportions  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  past,  systems  engineers  _have 
largely  come  from  the  guidance  and  control 
disciplines  since  they  had  elements  and  nerve 
fibers  of  their  systems  In  all  parte  of  a  flight 
vehicle.  Now.  all  these  tentacles  coverage  at 
the  central  computer  which  Itself  is  able  to 
Inject  some  element  of  Intelligence  or  at 
least  logic.  In  the  future,  systems  engineers 
win  undoubtedy  emerge  to  a  significant  de- 
gree from  the  computer  disciplines  since  they 
will  have  access  to  and  some  control  over  all 
information  on-board  the  spacecraft. 

Therefore.  It  Is  Important  that  those  In  or 
with  aspirations  for  systems  business, 
whether  they  be  engineer,  manager  or  orga- 
nization must  understand  the  usage,  capa- 
bilities and  potentialities  of  Information 
handling  tools  available  now,  or  Just  over  the 
horizon. 
'^  Great  momentum  In  the  area  of  space 
research  baa  been  built  up  throughout  this 
covmtry  and  we  must  do  all  possible  to  pre- 
serve It.  During  this  current  decade,  there 
has  been  a  major  strengthening  of  the  uni- 
versity, goveriunent  and  Iqdustrlal  research 
base.  We  have  seen  strengthening  of  old-line 
NASA  research  centers  and  establishment  of 
a  new  one.  In  fact,  the  Impetus  given  to  re- 
search of  all  kinds  throughout  this  country, 
the  uplifting  of  scientific  achievement,  the 
spark  and  Imagination  provided  oxir  youth, 
may  prove  to  be  the  greatest  Impact  of  the 
space  program  in  the  19fi0's. 

For  the  most  part  space  research  has  been 
accomplished  by  Industry  In  close  partner- 
ship with  the  government  not  only  by  direct 
contact  but  in  terms  of  free  exchange  of  in- 
formation, plans  and  prospects.  Appropriate 
guidance  of  Industry  concerning  futixre  plans 
Is  not  only  a  proper  governmental  function 
in  our  technostructured  society  system  but 
also  results  in  a  leverage  factor  against  pri- 
vately funded  research.  Companies  investing 
their  own  research  funds  or  orienting  to  fu- 
ture business  provide  a  large  reseau-ch  and 
technical  base  over  and  above  what  the  gov- 
ernment Itself  is  funding.  This  leverage  fac- 
tor can  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  federal 
support.  For  example,  the  microelectronics 
and  digital  computer  Industries  have  had 
the  largest  proportionate  share  of  their  busi- 
ness and  interest  oriented  outside  of  space. 
Tet  tremendous  leverage  for  the  benefit  of 
the  space  program  and  the  industry  itself 
has  been  exerted  by  definitive  requirements 
and  cloee  working  rapport  between  Industry 
and  government. 

However,  government  and  particularly 
company-sponsored  research  must  have  goals 
to  provide  fertile  ground  for  research  seed. 
Industrial  concerns  must  continue  t%  see 
where  we  as  a  country  are  going  in  space  so 
they  can  see  their  own  relationship  to  na- 
tional plans.  Research  planning  has  taken 
on  Increased  significance  particulalry  for 
technically  based  companies,  since  It  may 
determine  their  corporate  direction  for  sev- 
eral years  ahead.  We  must  Insure  that  indus- 
try Interest  is  maintained  and  that  space  re- 
search will  continue  to  be  included  In  cor- 
porate plans  by  letting  Industry  know  what 
our  national  plans  are. 

If  we  are  to  realize  the  research  promises 
of  the  19e0's,  If  we  are  to  maintain  the  spark 
and  momentum  as  we  move  Into  the  1970"8, 
clear  direction  for  our  space  program  is  called 
for  In  terms  of  goals  and  objectives.  While 
recent  concern  has  been  centered  on  possible 
loss  of  Saturn  V  production,  on  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  workers  per  year  from  the  space 
program,  the  loss  of  enthusiasm  for  space 
research  and  technology  on  the  part  of  our 
scientists  and  engineers  is  of  equal  or  greater 
concern.  Together  with  the  danger  of  loss  of 
enthusiasm,  is  the  coupled  danger,  perhaps 
even  worse,  of  inheriting  the  second  techni- 
cal team  while  the  first  team  moves  off  to 
greater  and  more  rewarding  challenges. 


It  is  understi  ndable  that  in  these  times 
of  great  national  arid  International  uncer- 
not  be  ready  to  make  any 
long-term  schedule  oonunltments.  However, 
national  long  ra  nge  priorities  and  objectives 
for  the  70's  will  seep  our  research  viable  and 
focus  our  nation  il  efforts.— 

Advanced  ret  earch  for  space  has  been 
treated  well  thi  s  far  In  the  Executive  De- 
partment of  the  government  and  in  Congress. 
Certainly  Indus^y  and  universities  have  in 
the  past  been  tesponsive.  But  already  the 
questions  are  If ing  asked — whafs  the  re- 
search for? — wh  It  specific  plans  do  we  have 
to  achieve  a  pay  iff  from  our  various  research 
tasks  and  proJe<  ts? — to  what  uses  do  we  in- 
tend to  put  oui   research  accomplishments? 

In  this  day  ar  d  age,  there  are  many  com- 
peting pressure! ,  Viet  Nam,  urban  unrest, 
coupled  with  a  possible  tax  increase.  Our 
national  space  e  Tort  must  have  well-defined 
future  goals  if  f  Is  to  compete  in  this  fiscal 
environment.  Tl  ese  do  not  have  to  be  once- 
In-a-llfetime  goils^uch  as  a  man-on-the- 
moon,  but  can  a  nc^BKbably  should  be  goals 
which  will  dlspls  y  fflbetantial  benefits  to  the 
American  publl:.  Space  flight  is  mature 
enough  at  this  ]  olnt  to  withstand  the  scru- 
tiny of  economii :  analysis  and  cost  effective- 
ness. In  fact,  I  b  ilieve  it  would  stand  up  well 
under  these  crit  sria.  If  we  set  forward  well- 
defined  goals  an^  plans,  we  have  a  good  pos- 
sibility of  contitiuing  to  maintain  a  strong 
national  space  ptogram.  If  not.  then  we  stand 
a  chance  of  lost  ng  by  default  much  of  our 
gains  to  date,  t  ut  even  more  important  of 
not  realizing  oi  ir  potential    payoffs   in   the 

In  view  of  rece  it  actions  relative  to  this  fis- 
cal year's  budgel  th^tlme  may  have  come  to 
conduct  a  broa4  ly-based  review  of  our  na- 
tional space  goal  >  and  objectives,  resulting  in 
five  and  prefera  )ly  ten  year  plans  and  pro- 
jections, with  SI  eciflc  national  priorities  for 
the  70's.  This  re-  lew  should  include  all  pub- 
lic and  quasl-i  ubllc  agencies  involved  or 
soon  to  be  Invo  ved  In  space  activities.  For 
example,  the  gr  iwth  of  Department  of  De- 
fense space  actl  pities  has  become  a  signifi- 
cant factor,  cu  rently  funded  at  approxi- 
mately $2  billioi  dollars  a  year.  At  this  cur- 
rent rate  it  is  possible  that  in  the  1970's 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  be  the  most 
heavily  funded  ind  active  national  agency 
In  space. 

Our  country  di  as  launched  on  a  large  scale 
basis  Into  space  by  the  Space  Act  of  1958. 
a  masterful  pie  e  of  legislation  which  has 
withstood  the  tei  t  of  time.  Our  national  space 
program  under  AJs  Act  was  started  under 
conditions  and  assumptions  which  existed 
at  that  time.  Ba  ause  of  long  lead  times,  our 
space  program  has  quite  naturally  main- 
tained much  of*  the  same  character  since. 
However,  a  dlffeent  world  environment  ex- 
ists npw,  with  ^arkedljf;^  different  Internal 
and  external  i*°essures.  Even  quasi-legal 
questions  conc^nlng  the  relationship  of 
private  to  publi^  space  endeavors  are  being 
raised  by  Congress  In  connection  with  fed- 
eral research  onl  direct  broadcast  satellites. 

So  the  time  Kas  come  for  us  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  wbtre  we  are  going  as  we  move 
into  the  1970's.  Ifts  4.  result  of  this  look  we 
should,  as  mucn  as  security  permits,  make 
known  to  the  reaearcher,  the  technical  plan- 
ner, the  oorporajte  executive,  the  Congress- 
man, and  the  general  public  our  R&D  objec- 
tives and  perforiiance  requirements  for  the 
1970"s,  possibly  ^lot  associated  with  specific 
schedules  but  at  least  aligned  by  priority. 

The  word  prioaty  is  one  which,  hopefully, 
will  eome  Into  veater  fashion  in  space  re- 
search planning  4ver  the  several  years  ahead. 
Without  clearcut  priorities  we  are  forced  to 
strike  with  the  tlunt  instead  of  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  research  blade.  We  axe  forced  to 
cover  as  many  lieite  as  possible  with  the  dan- 
ger that  we  covej  none  of  them  well.  We  dif- 
fuse our  research  efforts  so  that  less  than  op- 
timum return  oq  investment  is  often  the  re- 
sult. 
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To  achieve  anyw|here  near  the  full  Impact 
poeslble  from  our  Research  In  the  1960's,  di- 
rection Is  needed. 

(1)  It  Is  needed  to  obtain  a  payoff  from 
past  and  (iurrent  research  by  channeling  It 
into  proper  development  paths  for  use  in  the 
70's. 

(2)  It  Is  needed  lo  focus  research  planning 
and  research  projei  ;t  selection  underway  now 
In  both  governmen  t  and  Industry  if  we  are  to 
keep  up  national  snthusiasm  and  keep  the 
first  teams  at  work 

Our  research  Im^ct  from  the  60'8  will  be 
determined  partly  pay  the  research  which  we 
have  already  accomplished  to  date.  It's  good 
and  It's  there.  But]  the  key  to  Its  impact  for 
the  70's  lies  In  hot?  we  exploit  it  and  what 
focus  we  give  It  If  the  remaining  years  ol 
this  decade. 


Tenth  AniuTers^  of  Leadership  by 
Bishop  John  jj  Rnssell,  of  the  Diocese 
of  Richmond,  Ya. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES 
October  4.  1967 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  month,  Bishop  John  J.  Russell,  for 
whom  I  have  adhiiration  and  affection, 
will  mark  his  lolth  year  as  the  teacher 
and  leader  of  the  260,000  Catholics  in  the 
diocese  of  Richmond. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Abpendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  published  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  Virginia  Record  which  de- 
scribes the  impressive  record  of  progress 
and  growth  of  tt^e  diocese  of  Richmond 
under  the  leaderkhip  of  Bishop  Russell. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered. to  b^  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bishop  John  J.  ttussell,  AJtI.,  8.T.D.,  LL.D, 
vigorous,  white-haired  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  at  Richmond,  enters  this 
September  upon  his  tenth  year  in  that  post. 
And  in  December  he  will  be  seventy  years 
of  age,  a  fact  ham  to  grasp,  for  he  looks 
younger  by  about  a  decade. 

When  I  called  aa  Bishop  Rtissell  at  the 
Chancery,    across    pioyd    Avenue    from    the 
;red  Heart,  he  greeted 
itic   warmth.   His   oRice, 
is  on  the  second  floor 
lollsbed  desk  in  front  of 
well-filled  bookshelves. 

Bishop  Russell  Iqoks  every  inch  a  Prince  of 
lot  only  patrician  In  ap- 
lous  and  outgoing,  with 
a  twinkle  In  his  cl^ar  gray  eyes,  and  an  ex- 
ceptional sense  of  jiumor.  The  humor  is  not 
Infrequently  turnei  on  himself. 

He  tells,  for  exaiaple,  of  the  time  when,  as 
a  young  priest  in  [his  native  Baltimore,  he 
was  instrumental  in  launching  a  series  of 
street  comer  preacaing  services. 

"We  would  stop!  at  a  corner,  set  up  our 
little   stand,   and   fave  a  prayer,"  said   the 
lie  would  gather  'round, 
tn  preaching.  Just  as  we 
^ell  Into  that,  and  thlnk- 
>tten  the  interest  of  the 
Id   come    along   and   our 
audience  would  alii  Jiunp  aboard.  I'm  afraid 
we  converted  very  f^w." 

Bishop  RiisseU  li  aware  that  be  has  been 
described  In  the  press  as  a  descendant  of 
Lord  Baltimore,  of  the  famous  Roman  Cath- 
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says  this  is  incorrect,  and  that  he  Is  no  rela- 
tion of  the  Calverts,  although  his  fprebears 
did  come  to  Maryland  in  the  1660's,  where 
I  hey  took  part  In  the  work  of  the  Lords 
B.tltimore. 

The  Bishop's  family  in  this  century  has 
been  extremely  prominent  In  the  American 
CiiuVch.  His  uncle,  the  late  William  T.  Rus- 
sell, was  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Charles- 
ion.  S.C.,  for  ten  years  (1917-1927),  a  post 
which  he  himself  occupied  a  generation  later 
for  eight  years.  Immediately  prior  to' his  eom- 
ing  to  Richmond  nine  years  ago.' His  brother 
.  Is  the  Rt.Rev.  Msgr.  W.  Joyce  Russell  of  St. 
•  Catherine  LaboUr6  Church,  Washington,  D.C. 
His  father,  the  late  John  "W.  -Russell,  was  a 
prominent  lawman  in  Baltimore.  He  has  .two 
sisters.  Miss  Mary  J.  Russell  and  Mrs.  Charles 
F.  Kimmel,  both  of  Baltimore.  •  • 

In  the  Diocese  of  Richmond — which  in^ 
dudes  most  of  Virginia  and  eight  West  Vir- 
ginia counties — Bishop  Russell  is  carrying  on 
in  the  great  tradition  of  an  early  occupant 
of  that  office.  Bishop  James  Gibbons,  later 
Cardinal  Gibbons.  As  the  young  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina.  In  the  years  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War.  James  Gibbons  created 
a  fine  and  cordial  relationship  between  the 
few  CathoUcs  in  North  Carolina  and  the  large 
body  of  Protestants.  He  was  Invited  to  preach 
to  his  communicants  In  courthouses.  Masonic 
Lodge  rooms  and  Protestant  churches.  When 
Bishop  Gibbons  was  transferred  to  the  Rich- 
mond Diocese  In  1872,  where  he  remained 
five  years,  he  maintained  the  same  sort  of 
friendly  cflnununlcation  with  the  Protestant 
community. 

Such  U  the  approach  of  Bishop  Russell,  in 
more  modem  times  and  under  quite  different 
circumstances.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  normally  a  man,  concerned  for  the  total 
community.  companionable  and  civic- 
minded,  the  Influence  upon  him  of  the  late 
Pope  John  XXIII  has  been  profound. 

The  Ecumenical  Movement  which  Pope 
John  set  In  motion,  and  which  has  had  such 
enormous  impact  around  the  world,  has 
served  greatly  to  motivate  not  only  all  Cath- 
olics but  many  Protestants,  as  well.  Pope 
John's  example  of  promoting  Interfalth  cor- 
diality and  understanding,  combined  with 
the  election  of  John  F.  Kennedy  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  President  Ken- 
nedy's record  in  office,  have  had  the  effect  of 
eliminating  many  of  the  frictions  and  mis- 
understandings that  formerly  kept  Catholics 
and  ProtesUnts  apart.  It  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  predict  that  there  can  never  be  an- 
other presidential  election  In  this  country 
such  as  occurred  in  1928.  In  that  contest  the 
candidacy  of  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New 
York  provoked  such  outbursts  of  intolerance 
as  had  seldom.  If  ever,  been  seen  before  in 
the  United  States. 

Bishop  Russell  Is  greatly  admired  In  the 
Protestant  community.  This  Is  the  result.  In 
part  of  his  charming  personality,  but  also  of 
his  desire  that  Catholics  participate  In  com- 
munity affairs  to  the  maximum  degree.  For 
instance,  he  sees  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  a  Catholic  organization  of  war  veterans 
"Catholic  veterans  should  Join  such  organi- 
zations as  the  American  Legion  or  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,"  says  the  Bishop 
and  not  ha\*  separate  organizations  of  their 
own." 

He  makes  it  a  point  to  accept  inviutions 
to  address  Protestant  and  Jewish  groups 
throughout  his  diocese.  This  represents  some- 
thing of  a  new  departure  for  Bishops  of 
the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Richmond,  as  Bishop 
Russell  himself  recognizes.  When  addressing 
the  Men's  Club  of  St.  Stephen's  EpUcopal 
Church  in  Richmond  he  said  on  the  point- 
Ten  years  ago,  I  would  not  have  been  in- 
vited to  address  your  club,  and  if  I  had  been 
invited.  I  would  not  have  accepted  " 

In  1963,  Bishop  Russell,  In  an  unprece- 
dented move,  entertained  a  group  of  Prot- 
estant clergymen  in  Alexandria  who  were 
members  of  the  Protestant-OathoUc  dialogue 
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groups  In  that  area,  as  well  as  Protestant 
clergymen  from  Virginia  who  had  attended 
a  retreat  for  Catholics  and  Protestants  at 
Woodstock,  Md.,  the  prevlotis  summer. 

In  other  words,  a  well  nigh  complete 
transformation  in  Catholic-Protestant  rela- 
tionships has  taken  place,  thanks  largely 
to  Pope  John  and  the  Eciunenical  "Movement. 

Bishop.  Russell  frequently  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  interfalth  understanding.  Speak- 
ing at  Centenary  Methodist  Church,  Rich- 
mond, for  example,  he  emphasized  that 
Catholics  and  Protestants  have  many  beliefs 
in  conunon.         .    .  ■ 

"We  .should 'bear  in  mtnd  how. numerous 
'these  ar^,"  the  ,  Bishep  told  his*  audience, 
•and  seek  t9  draw  more  closely  together.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  points  on  which  we 
are  still  in  disagreement.  Consider  o-dr  belief 
in  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope.  That's  your 
problem.  We  like  It,  you  know!" 

A  further  example  of  the  growing  degree 
of  cooperation  is  seen  in  the  enthtjsiastic 
participation  of  Catholic  prelates  and  lay- 
men in  the  affairs  of  the  Virginia  Branch  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews.  Twenty  years  ago,  there  was  hardly 
any  Catholic  participation  In  NOCJ  activities, 
buf  this  has  increased  to  the  p<^nt  where  the 
Catholics  are  bulwarks  of  the  organization. 
In  recent  years,  the  Richmond  Branch  of 
NCCJ  has  given  an  annual  Brotherhood 
Awards  to  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
Protestant.  Catholic  and  Jewish  faiths.  Bis- 
hop Russell  was  the  Catholic  who  received 
this  accolade  in  1964  for  "a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the 
fatherhood  of  God." 

On  that  occasion  he  not  only  made  appro- 
priately serious  remarks  In  accepting  the 
scroll,  but  he  also  told  an  amusing  etorj  In 
which  he  described  hU  barber  cutting  his 
thinning  hair  and  provided  him.  therefore, 
with  certain  "fringe  benefits." 

Bishop  Russell  is  not  only  an  Inspiring 
religious  leader  but  an  effective  administra- 
tor who  could  have  made  a  conspicuous  suc- 
cesss  In  business,  had  he  decided  upon  a 
business  career. 

"He  has  a  great  business  head,"  says  an 
associate. 

The  record  of  progress  and  growth  for 
the  Diocese  of  Richmond  during  the  past 
nine  years,  since  Bishop  Russell  succeeded  his 
life-long  friend,  the  late  Bishop  Peter  L. 
Ireton.  is  Impressive. 

For  one  thing,  the  Catholic  population 
has  reached  about  260.000.  or  ^proximately 
double  the  figure  of  ten  years  before.  Rich- 
mond's first  Catholic  Hospital.  St.  Mary's,  was 
dedicated  last  year,  with  a  potential  capacity 
of  300  beds.  St.  John  Vlanney.  a  minor  semin- 
ary, was  opened  In  1960  on  an  85-acre  tract 
in  Goochland  County. 

Nineteen  new  parishes  have  been  added 
since  1958,  as  well  as  about  twenty  new 
churches,  fifteen  convents  and  four  hospital 
additions,  plus  two  new  secondary  schools  in 
Alexandria  and  one  in  Mlddieburg.  Further- 
more, parish-oriented  high  schools  have  been 
consolidated  into  regional  high  schools  and 
the  Diocesan  School  Board  has  been  re- 
organized. The  Confraternity  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  which  provides  religious  education 
for  children  not  enrolled  In  the  diocesan 
school  system,  has  Jumped  Its  enrollment 
from  9.000  in  1959  to  over  36,000  today.  New- 
man Clubs  provide  Catholic  Centers  for 
5.400  Catholic  students  enrolled  in  thirty-one 
colleges  In  the  diocese.  A  full-time  campus 
center  is  maintained  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  each  college  has  a  priest-direc- 
tor, while  Mission  Helpers  and  Trinitarian 
Sisters  assist  in  the  work. 

Similar  progress  was  made  by  the  Diocese 
of  Charleston  under  Bishop  Russell's  leader- 
ship. Total  population  of  the  diocese'  almost 
doubled  in  eight  years,  the  number  of  priests 
Jumped  from  102  to  121  and  the  number  of 
Sisters  from  230  to  348.  It  was  announced 
in  1956  that  during  the  previous  six  years. 


churches,  schools  and  other  structures  had 
been  erected  at  an  average  of  one  building 
a  month. 

But  Bishop  Russell  Is  far  from  being  a 
mere  dynamic  automaton  who  leads  his 
parishioners  in  the  putting  togeAer  of  bricks 
and  mortar.  He  Is  a  man  of^eat  human 
sjafnpathy  and  compassion,  whose  primary 
concern  is  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
flock.  Of  course,  he  Is  also  anxious  to  promote 
their-  material   and   physical  well   being. 

An  associate  tells  of  accompanying  htm  o-n 
an  automdbile  trip,  and-  of  seeing  a  wreck  on 
the  side  of  the  road.  Tfte  Bishop  directed  thaf 
his  car  stop  at  once.  He  Jumped  out  and 
rushed  across  the  highway  to  the  wreck  to 
see  if  anyone  had  be^n  iJadly  hurt,  and  If  be 
could  help. 

The  Bishop  is  a  most  unassuming  man. 
who  Is  not  at  all  Impressed  with  his  own 
importance.  For  Instance.  Instead  of  sen^llng 
a  priest  to  bring  him  a  cup  of  coffee  to  his 
car,  he  will  go  himself  into  a  restaurant  and 
sit  down  at  the  counter  with  ordinary  citi- 
zens. Such  characteristics  endear  blm  to 
members  of  all  faiths. 

His  sense  of  humor  and  lack  of  ostentation 
are  such  that  he  can  take  It  In  stride  when 
something  untoward  happens  dtxrtng  a  re- 
ligious ceremony.  On  one  Important  cere- 
monial occasion,  he  was  engaged  In  blessing 
his  parents,  and  he  learned  over  and  put  his 
arms  around  his  mother.  This  was  simply  to 
show  his  affection,  and  also  to  give  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell a  feeling  of  security,  since  she  had  cat- 
aracts and  could  not  see  well.  But  as  the 
Bishop  leaned  over,  his  mitre  fell  off.  This 
shocked  some  of  the  dignitaries  present,  but 
It  didn't  bother  Bishop  Russell.  He  reached 
over  and  picked  up  his  mitre,  put  it  back  on 
bis  head,  and  proceeded  with  the  service. 

Where  interracial  relationships  and  legis- 
lation for  the  relief  of  colored  ciUzens  are 
concerned.  Bishop  Russell  is  unreservedly 
Uberal  in  his  views.  He  has  repeatedly  urged 
upon  Congress  the  passage  of  bilU  to  oOTect 
existing  inequities.  For  instance,  he  declared 
in  1964  that  "millions  of  Americans  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation  consider  the  passage  of  a 
strong.  Just,  dvll  rights  bill  as  a  moral 
obligation." 

In  a  letter  read  at  all  masses  In  the  Rich- 
mond Diocese,  the  Bishop  noted  that  Catho- 
lics "cannot  faU  to  recognize  the  right  of 
Negro  people  to  secure  proper  housing  equal 
opportunity  for  work,  fuU  partlclpiKJpn  in 
educational  faculties,  both  public  an^>ri- 
vate,  and  the  right  to  equal  accommodation' 
both  on  public  property  and  .within  those 
enterprises  licensed  and  promoted  by  the 
state  for  the  service  of  the  general  public." 

Early  this  year,  he  Joined  Cardinal  Shehan 
of  Baltimore  and  fifteen  other  Catholic 
clergymen  in  asking  for  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  to  outlaw  state  bans  on  inter- 
marriage. The  position  of  the  group  was  that 
marriage  Is  a  fundamental  act  of  Protestant- 
ism, orthodox  Christianity  and  Judaism 
which  may  not  be  legally  restricted  by  the 
state  without  a  showing  that  It  endangers 
society." 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
unanimously  in  accordance  with  the  petition 
of  Bishop  Russell  and  his  associates,  he  ex- 
plains that  he  certainly  does  not  wish  to 
encotirage  Interracial  marriages,  "any  mor« 
than  I  would  encourage  people  of  different 
religions  to  'marry.'  "  But  he  believes  "in  the 
Inherent  right  of  a  person  to  marry  another 
person  who  happens  to  be  a  member  of  a 
different  rac^" 

Bishop  Rulsells  experience  in  earlier  days 


as  director  of  CathoUc  Charities  for  the 
Archdiocese  of  Washington  gave  him  an  In- 
sight into  the  problems  of  the  poor.  He  made 
an  outstanding  record  In  that  office,  and  ha« 
always  been  concerned  for  the  underprivi- 
leged  and  the  dispossessed. 

On  his  flrst  official  visit  to  the  State  PerU- 
tenUary  In  Richmond,  the  Bishop's  down-to- 
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eartn  personality  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Inmates. 

"If  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  chaplain. 
iHBt  give  me  a  call."  he  Jokingly  told  one  of 
the  prisoners. 

Just  before  going  Into  the  service  which 
he  conducted  for.  Catholics  and  others  who 
might  wish  to  attend,  he  turned  to  Super- 
intendent W.  F.  Smyth  and  said  thought- 
fully: 

"After  all.  In  here  are  Just  the  sinners 
who've  been  caught.  The  rest  of  us  are  still 
outside." 

Bishop  Russell  has  visited  Rome  some  ten 
times,  Including  attendance  at  all  four  ses- 
sions of  the  Ecumenical  Council.  He  was  or- 
dained In  the  Holy  City  In  1923  by  his  uncle, 
the  late  Bishop  WlUlam  T.  Russell. 

As  a  result  of  his  numerous  stays  in  Rome, 
he  spealcs  Italian  fairly  well,  and  he  conversed, 
with  Pope  John  XXIII  in  that  language  on 
one  of  his  trips.  While  the  Bishop  contends 
that  his  Italian  is  not  too  good,  he  says  it  waV 
approximately  on  a  par  with  Pope  John's 
English. 

Latin  Is,  naturally,  one  of  Bishop  Russell's 
major  languages.  He  has  also  studied  Greek 
and  Hebrew. 

He  feels,  however,  that  the  ecumenical  de- 
cision to  offer  the  Mass  in  English  rather  than 
Latin  was  a  great  forward  step,  and  one  cal- 
culated to  bring  the  service  much  closer  to 
the  people.  Similarly  the  decision  to  have  the 
priest  face  the  cong^regatlon.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  ancient  ■  custom  of  turning  his 
back,  tends  to  achieve  the  same  result.  With 
the  clergy  conducting  the  services  in  audible 
and  comprehensible  English,  Instead  of 
largely  Inaudible  and  incomprehensible  Latin, 
It  Is  believed  that  priests  and  people  will  be 
brought  into  much  closer  rapport.  The  reform 
win  go  Into  effect  as  soon  as  adequate  trans- 
lations of  the  Cannon  of  the  Mass  from  the 
Latin  can  be  readied. 

Another  far-reaching  achievement  of  the 
Ecumenical  Council  was  the  worldwide  effect 
which  it  had  in  drawing  members  of  all 
faiths  more  closely  together.  Speaking  on  this 
point  Bishop  Russell  said  on  one  occasion, 
after  his  return  to  this  country : 

"The  document  on  Christian  Unity  recom- 
mends meetings  In  which  experts  of  different 
faiths  can  explain  their  beliefs.  It  recognizes 
that  Catholics  must  be  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  their  Christian  brethren  by  Joint 
participation  in  all  good  works." 

He  added  that  the  Catholic  Church  now 
has  a  renewed  awareness  of  its  common  heri- 
tage with  "our  Jewish  brothers" — a  faith  In 
"one  true,  all-holy  and  personal  God." 

"If  Christianity  is  a  tree,"  aiald  the  Bishop, 
"It  has  its  roots  in  Judaism." 

Bishop  Russell  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  Ecumenical  Council  In  Rome  In  1963. 
His  address  came  during  a  discussion  of  a 
chapter  In  De  Ecclesia  which  deals  wlthi'the 
concept  that  all  in  the  Church  should  strive 
for  holiness  In  their  personal  lives.  However, 
he  emphasized  the  desirability  of  stressing 
the  "essential  sanctity"  of  tlie  Church  before' 
examining  the  personal  conduct  of  its  mem- 
bers. He  concluded  with  the  customary  Latin 
word  Dili,  meaning  "I  have  spoken." 

Discussing  this  word  on  his  return  to  Rich- 
mond, the  Bishop  told  newsmen,  "It  sounds 
like  Dixie,  but  I  didnt  let  out  a  rebel  yell." 
Asked  to  compare  and  contrast  Popes  John 
XXIII,  and  Paul  VI,  Bishop  Russell  spoke  In 
great  admiration  of  both  men. 

"Pope  John  was  esi>eclally  outgoing  and 
approachable."  said  the  Bishop.  "He  was  more 
responsible  than  any  other  individual  for  the 
successful  worldwide  ecumenical  movement." 
Describing  his  audience  with  thla  greatly 
beloved  Pope,  Bishop  RusseU  said: 

"He  spoke  simply  and  Informally  and 
oould  engage  In  unall  talk,  but  he  wae  no 
Ughtwelght.  Tou  might  aay  that  the  Holt 


Pather  was  doi  m-to-earth.  He  was  easy  to 
talk  with  and  1  ad  a  constant  twinkle  in  his 
eye."  I 

Asked  about  Pope  Paul  VI,  Bishop  Russell 
again  expressed'  great  admiration,  especially 
for  the  Holy  Pother's  Intellectual  qualities. 

"He  Ifi  perha  >s  not  so  outgoing  as  Pope 
John"  said  the  1  ishop,  although,  he  is  cordial 
to  everyone.  He  is  especially  accomplished  as 
a  linguist.  Pop«  Paul  Is  doing  a  great  work 
In  promoting  th  j  Ideals  and  objectives  of  the 
Church." 

One  Of  his  major  purposes  Is  to  promote 
and  extend  ecunenlsm,  and  thereby  to  in- 
crease interfait  i  cordiality.  Bishop  Russell 
Is  hopeful  that  ;hls  trend  can  be  made  more 
and  more  meani  ngful  throughout  the  world. 

He  mentioned  the  presence  at  the  various 
sessions  of  the*  1  Icumenlcal  Council  in  Rome 
of  scores  of  Prol  estant  leaders  from  this  and 
other  countries,  who  were  given  much  better 
seats  In  St.  Pete  :'s  than  most  of  the  Catholic 
dignitaries,  and  expressed  their  gratitude  for 
courtesies  and  assistance  afforded  them. 
Among  these  Pn  itestant  leaders  was  the  Rev. 
John  Newton  Tl  lomafi,  D.D.,  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Semlnan',  Richmond,  who  derived 
great  pleasure  ai  id  profit  from  attending  one 
of  the  sessions. 

Bishop  Russell  made  special  reference  to 
the  Impressive  a  plrlt  of  unity  between  Pope 
Paul  and  Greek  (  )rthodox  Patriarch  Athenag- 
oras  I.  The  tw(  dignitaries  issued  a  Joint 
statement  of  reg  -et  for  offenses  done  by  their 
respective  churc  ties  to  each  other  over  the 
centxu-ies. 

Bishop  Rtisael  Is  frank  in  discussing  such 
subjects  as  bl  th  control,  abortion  and 
sterilization.  Qu  te  naturally  he  is  governed 
In  these  matter  i  by  the  official  position  of 
his  Church. 

He  says  that  ii  the  medical  men  and  other 
scientists  can  c  jme  up  with  a  pill  which 
makes  the  rhytl  im  method  of  family  plan- 
ning more  efflc;  ent,  he  sees  no  objection. 
This  would  simp  ly  be  a  more  reliable  way  of 
using  a  method  which  already  has  the  offi- 
cial approval  of  ( he  Chtu'ch.  However,  he  does 
not  look  with  fai  or  on  the  prevention  of  con- 
ception by  chem  cal  or  mechanical  means. 

Abortion  he  d  sscribes  flatly  as  "murder." 
and  he  Is  oppo6e(  1  to  Its  legalization  under  all 
circumstances. 

As  for  sterillz)  tion,  he  does  not  feel  that 
anybody  has  a  r  ght  to  have,  or  to  perform, 
such  an  operati  )n  unless  it  is  essential  to 
health.  Otherwl »  It  Is  "completely  unac- 
ceptable, as  thwi  .rtlng  God's  purpose." 

Bishop  Russell  describes  sterilization  laws 
as  permitting  "tl  le  multilation  of  human  b«- 
Ings,  the  taking  of  those  who-  were  created 
In  God's  image  and  treating  them  like 
brutes,  like  cattlt  ,  to  save  money." 

The  Bishop  is  1 1  strong  believer  in  religious 
liberty.  I.e.  he  f  sels  that  no  one  should  be 
coerced  Into  ac<  eptlng  a  given  religion,  or 
forced  to  worsbl]  In  a  manner  which  he  does 
not  approve. 

"No  state  or  g  jvernment^  has  the  right  to 
keep  people  froii  practicing  their  religion, 
as  long  as  they  6  o  not  hurt  anyone  else,"  he 
declares.  Such  a  ;ntlments  are  In  harmony 
with  the  views  q\  the  Calverts  of  Maryland, 
with  whom  the  Bishop's  forebears  worked 
In  the  seventeen  h  century. 

As  the  speaker  it  the  annual  Roman  Cath- 
olic Red  Mass  in  Washington,  DC,  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1964,  Bisl  op  Russell  expressed  senti- 
ments similar  U  the  above.  President  and 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  ,  'ohnson.  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  and  oth  sr  top  government  officials 
and  diplomats  h(  ard  the  Bishop  say  on  that 
occasion : 

"F^om  the  daj  s  of  our  founding  fathers 

In  all  our  legal  ii  sUtutlons  our  law  has  been 

committed  to  f ob  «rlng  religion  as  the  source 

and  fountainheal  o*  public  morality  .  .  . 

"There  la  here   no  question  of  union  of 
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Church  and  State.  Thank  God,  our  Constiti/ 
tlon  forbids  the  slate  setting  up  or  favor 
any  particular  form  of  religion.  But  tl.„w 
separation  of  Chiu  ch  and  State,  which  we  all 
Cherish  In  our  c  )untp^  never  meant  the 
divorce  of  goveriy  artJlf  rom  religion  or  the 
separation  of  law  from  morality  .  .  . 

"But  now.  in  oiir  day.  there  has  emerged 
a  new  pbilosophj  of  conduct  begetting  a 
lowering  of  moral  standards.  There  is  today 
In  America  a  wideipread  belief  In  the  nation 
at  large  that  th!  government  should  be 
neutral  conceminf  religion  or  non-religion— 
should  be  neutral  and  Indifferent  to  the 
presence  or  absen  :e  of  faith  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  .  .  .  Let  us  hope  that  the  prog- 
ress of  this  pure  y  pragmatic  and  oppor- 
tunistic phllosoph:  will  be  checked  and  that 
there  will  be  a  ren(  wal  in  the  minds  reflected 
In  the  conduct  of  our  people,  of  an  abiding 
appreciation  of  hose  unchanging  momi 
values  taught  by  a  1  religions  as  the  common 
duties  of  children  of  the  same  Eternal  Fa- 
ther." 

Bishop  RusseU  Is  kept  busy  directing  the 
affairs  of  his  large  diocese.  When  he  was  in 
Charleston,  he  re:  axed  In  a  small  cottage 
on  Sullivan's  Islaid,  a  few  miles  offshore 
from  the  city.  Heie  In  Richmond  he  has  a 
cottage  at  St.  Jotn  Vlanney  in  Goochland 
County.  He  exerclies  by  swimming  and  by 
walking.  He  is  a  ]K)werful  and  fast  walker, 
and  much  younger  men  have  a  hard  time 
keeping  up  with  hi:  n.  His  most  frequent  route 
Is  from  his  office  In  the  Chancery,  or  his 
residence  Just  behind  the  Cathedral,  down 
Into  the  business  liistrict  and  back. 

For  the  Bishop,  Another  form  of  relaxation 
Is  painting.  He  Inclines  toward  portraits,  and 
tends  to  mlnimiz^  his  ability,  but  he  has 
definite  talent.  He  is  aghast  at  some-ef  the 
ultramodern  forms  of  art,  and  is  quite  un- 
able to  And  anything  beautiful  In  what  he 
terms  "meaningles  s .  blobs  that  don't  look 
like  anything,"  or  In  burlap  bags,  smashed 
cellos  or  pendant  i  netal  coat  hangers.  He  is 
equally  aghast  at  the  unwashed  and  slovenly 
artists  who  perpetrate  such  excrescences,  and 
who  seem  to  dellghit  In  living  and  working  in 
dirt,  surrounded  bj  empty  beer  cans.  , 

Bishop  Russell  is  essentially  a  modest  man 
who  never  takes  himself  too  seriously.  For 
example,  when  he  returned  from  one  of  the 
Ecumenical  sessions  in  Rome,  he  telephoned 
to  Richmond  fron  New  York  to  ask  that 
somebody  meet  hln  at  the  airport.  There  was 
no  question  that  h  s  would  be  met.  Plans  al- 
ready had  been  coi  ipleted  to  have  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  on  hand,  includ- 
ing cheerleaders  fiom  St.  Patrick's  Central 
High  School,  who  greeted  him  with  glad 
shouts,  and  the  Cnthedral  Boys'  Choir,  who 
serenaded  him  from  the  edge  of  the  runway. 
Bishop  Rtissell's  modesty  also  is  shown  In 
his  simple  mode  o  dress  and  life.  There  is 
nothing  ostentatloi  s  about  his  episcopal  resi- 
dence or  Its  furnishings.  HU  dress  is  equally 
unpretentious,-  and  he  is  sparing  in  his  use  of 
Jewelry.  In  late  yea:  s,  indeed,  the  ring  he  has 
worn  most  of  the  time  Is  the  Inexpensive  one 
given  by  Pope  Paul  to  him  and  to  each  of  the 
2.500  other  Catholc  prelates  who  attended 
the  Ecumenical  Con  ncils.     ' 

As  Bishop  John  Joyce  Russell  enters  this 
month  upon  his  te  ith  year  as  the  inspiring 
pastor,  teacher  and  guide  for  260,000  Catho- 
lics In  the  Diocese  ^f  Richmond,  their  admi- 
ration and  their  affection  are  his  in  full 
measure.  He  also  oi  icupies  a  special  place  in 
the  hearts  of  memb  srs  of  other  faiths  in  this 
state  and  region,  fir  few  leaders  of  any  de- 
nomination have  s(i  endeared  themselves  to 
non-Catholics. 

In  truth.  It  may  I  e  said  for  Bishop  Russell. 
In  the  Words  of  Holy  Scripture: 

There  was  a  maf  sent  from  God,  whost 
name  teas  John. 
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We  Are  Wbniag  b  Yietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REKIARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOOTH   CAaOtJNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 

frontline  report  from  Vietnam  by  Joseph 
Alsop  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning.  I  commend  It  to  the  at- 
tention of  every  American  and  to  some 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress : 

Vast  Gains  n*  Vietnam  War  Evident 

IN  Last  Pew  Months 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

BONGSON.  BlNHDINR  PROVINCE.  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM.— There  Is  one  great  advantage  In  being 
an  Intermittent  reporter  of  this  ugly  war. 
You  see  the  contrasts  between  then  and  now. 
And  here  In  the  richest  of  all  Vietnam's 
coastal  provinces,  the  chosen  domain  of  the 
magnificent  First  Air  Cavalry  Division,  this 
contrast  between  then  and  now  is  all  but 
Incredible. 

"Stalemate"  is  a  favorite  word,  much  pwir- 
roted  by  the  people  at  home  who  are  so 
articulate  about  this  war  without  knowing 
anything  about  It.  In  order  to  learn  what 
kind  of  stalemate  we  have  In  Vietnam,  these 
people  might  well  Join  the  Air  Cavalry's 
favorite  enemy,  the  3d  North  Vietnamese  Di- 
vision, which  once  held  all  of  Blnhdlnh  In 
an  Iron  grip. 

This  3d  Division  used  to  be  a  mixed  outfit, 
with  one  South  Vietnamese  regiment,  the 
2d  V.C,  and  two  regiments  of  other  regulars 
the  8th  and  the  22d.  It  was  a  superb  flghtlne 

outfit,  too.  «-  B  B 

I  remember  vividly  when  the  Air  Cavalry 
first  swooped  down  on  Bongson  in  early  1966 
for  the  masher  operation.  In  those  days, 
beyond  the  barbed  wire  surrounding  the 
Bongson  district  chief's  headquarters,  the 
whole  countryside  belonged  to  the  enemy. 
And  the  3d  North  Vietnamese  DlvUlon  was 
so  supremely  confident  that  it  had  its  divi- 
sional and  regimental  headquarters  cosily 
installed  In  towns  and  villages  on  Blnhdlnh 'a 
open  rice  plains.  Why  not.  Indeed?  For  In 
1965.  they  had  successfully  attacked  Blnh- 
dlnh's  capital  city,  Qulnhon. 

In  those  days,  our  troops  could  not  ven- 
ture two  kilometers  out  of  Bongson  town 
without  running  into  a  battalion— or  regi- 
ment-size fight.  The  enemy  suffered  very 
heavily,  but  then  the  Air  Cavalry  were  called 
away  for  other  missions,  the  3d  North  Viet- 
namese Division  refitted,  fUled  the  gaps  In 
Its  ranks,  and  resumed  Its  way  over  most  of 
Blnhdlnh— although  now  the  headquarters 
were  prudenUy  removed  to  remote  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  far  from  the  crucial  rice 
plains. 

I  was  here  again  a  year  ago,  when  the 
Air  Cavalry  had  come  to  stay.  Then  plans 
were  already  afoot  for  Operation  Irving  to 
be  conducted  Jointly  with  the  grim,  methodi- 
cal South  Koreans. 

This  was  In  fact  one  of  the  two  turning 
point  battles  of  the  war  to  date— to  be  com- 
pared only  with  the  great  batUe  In  the 
ladrang  Valley.  Characteristically,  one  of 
the  greatest  newspapers  In  America  patroniz- 
ingly reported  that  the  enemy  main  body  had 
never  been  engaged,  but  in  fact  all  three 
regiments  of  the  3d  North  Vietnamese  Divi- 
sion were  torn  to  shreds,  and  the  way  was 
thus  opened  for  the  resumption  of  govern- 
ment control  over  the  whole  southeni  half  of 
Blnhdlnh.  x 

After  Irving,  the  chase  of  the  3d  Division 
was  relentlessly  continued.  Hence,  when  I 
again  came  here  six  months  ago,  the  2d  V  C 
Regiment   and   the   22d   North   Vietnamese 
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Regiment  had  fled  north.  Into  what  was  then 
the  Marine  area  of  operations,  to  replace  and 
reflt  In  relative  pteace  and  quiet. 

Captured  documents  Indicated  that  the 
18th  North  Vietnamese  Regiment  would  have 
fled  as  well.  If  the  Blnhdlnh  Communist 
Party  committee  had  not  protested  bitterly 
that  at  least  one  unit  of  the  3d  Division 
must  stay  behind  to  show  the  flag.  The  un- 
fortunate 18th  Regiment  oould  not  show  the 
flag  very  boldly,  however,  since  Its  entire 
strength  was  then  no  more  than  600  men. 

In  May  and  early  June,  the  18th  received 
numerous  infiltrator-replacements  from  the 
north.  It  was  ordered  Into  battle  and  In  3 
summer  engagements — one  with  South  Viet- 
namese troops — its  three  battalions  were 
again  torn  to  shreds.  A  captured  document 
shows  that  In  Augxist  one  of  the  18th's  bat- 
talions was  at  one  third  strength,  with  only 
192  men. 

Meanwhile,  in  their  places  of  refuge,  the 
2d  V.C.  Regiment  was  transformed,  for  want 
of  southern  recruits,  into  a  basically  North 
Vietnamese  regiment  by  some  hundreds  of 
replacements  from  North  Vietaam.  The  22d 
was  also  fleshed  out.  But  the  reflt  of  both 
regiments  was  sadly  Incomplete,  probably 
because  of  the  successive  destruction  by  the 
Navy  coast  watch  of  two  North  Vietnamese 
trawlers,  each  carrying  arms  for  two  full 
regiments. 

Thus  a  recent  high-ranking  deserter  de- 
scribed one  battaUon  of  the  2d  V.C.  Regiment 
as  armed  with  an  80-mlllimeter  mortar  with 
eight  rounds  of  ammunition,  two  57-mllll- 
meter  reoollless  rifies  with  six  to  eight  rounds 
per  gun,  nine  B-40  rocket  launchers  with 
three  rounds  per  launcher,  and  hardly 
enough  small  arms  ammunition  to  maintain 
a  fight  for  an  hour. 

As  these  words  are  written,  what  is  left 
of  the  18th  Regiment  Is  In  the  Iron  claws  of 
the  South  Koreans  In  the  Phucat  Massif.  The 
plight  of  one  battalion  of  the  22d  Regiment, 
trapped  In  the  Anlao  Valley  by  the  Air  Cav- 
alry, has  already  been  described. 

The  other  units  of  the  3d  Division  are 
now  lurking  In  the  mountains,  not  operating 
In  battalion  or  even  company  strength,  mere- 
ly sending  foraging  parties  down  Into  the 
plain  to  seek  food— for  all  are  very  hungry 
and  some  are  on  one  third  rations.  And  the 
hunt  continues. 

One  must  admire  this  famoua  3d  North 
Vietnamese  Division  for  Its  resiliency  and 
coxirage.  But  it  has  been  like  a  spring  that 
loses  some  resUlency  each  time  it  is  pushed 
back.  And  the  wonderfully  persistent  Ko- 
reans and  the  men  of  the  Air  Caval^  are 
unanimously  convinced,  for  the  first  time 
that  the  spring  can  be  broken  for  good  and 
all  by  continuing  the  himt  few  a  few  months 
more. 


Qnality  and  Morale  of  the  Career  Foreign 
Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF   KENTUCKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  4.  1967 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  have  been  concerned  about  the  qual- 
ity and  morale  of  the  career  Foreign 
Service.  Recently  the  senior  career  officer 
of  the  Service,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  Poy  Kohler.^gave  an  address 
that  recognizes  a  hopeful  new  spirit  in 
the  Foreign  Service,  particularly  among 
activist  younger  officers.  It  Is  lo^hope 
that  Ambassador  Kohler's  observations 
that  the  Foreign  Service's  younger  offi- 


cers have  a  desire  "to  lead  and  partici- 
pate in  the  future"  will  contribute  to  the 
needed  strengthening  of  the  Foreign- 
Service.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,' 
as  follows : 

Speech  bt  Hon.  For  D.  KoHuSt.  Depvtt  Un- 
DER  Secretary  of  State,  Before  the  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Service  Association,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1967 

I  am.  of  course,  flattered  to  have  been 
asked  to  undertake  a  second  term  as  Presl-^ 
dent  of  your  Association.  I  think  the  next 
several  years  will  be  Important  oiies  for  the 
Association,  and  am  pleased  to  have  been 
elected  to  serve  with  a  group  of  officers  whose 
professional  reputations  are  ezceUent  and 
who  have  already  demonstrated  something 
of  the  energies  and  imagination  they  will 
bring  to  the  conduct  of  the  Association's 
affairs. 

When  members  of  the  group  told  me  in 
early  July  of  their  "activist"  plans,  my  re- 
action was  that  it  was  about  time  someone 
cared  enough  about  the  Association  to  make 
a  run  for  office.  It  has  seemed  to  me  for  some 
years  past  now  that  an  Ingredient  too  fre- 
quently absent  from  the  affairs  of  both  the 
Association  and  the  Foreign  Service  Officer 
corps  was  a  sense  of  passion,  of  caring  deeply 
about  matters  of  Importance  and  daring  to 
do  something  al>out  them.  Dr.  Argyrls  In- 
forms us  that  passion  Is  not  regarded  as  a 
virtue  among  "Type  A's:  If  such  Is  the  case, 
perhaps  we  are  beginning  to  learn  from  the 
TypeB's. 

I  am  also  pleased  by  an  attitude  I  think 
I  detect  among  the  members  of  the  new 
Board  of  Directors — and  perhaps  more  gen- 
erally among  the  younger  members  of  the 
three  principal  foreign  services.  I  refer  to 
an  inclination  to  look  the  world  straight  in 
the  eye.  take  its  measure  without  flinching 
or  equivocation  and  to  respond  to  Its  chal- 
lenges. There  Is  something  more  than  a  re- 
sponse Involved,  though:  It  appears  to  be  a 
predisposition  to  lead,  to  participate  In  the 
shaping  of  the  future.  This  is  an  attitude 
that  has  not  been  much  with  us  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  when  the  Foreign 
Service  Officer  corps  last  participated  actively 
and  positively  in  sliaplng  its  own  future.  At 
that  time  the  Association,  through  its  Board 
of  Directors,  played  a  major  role  in  develop- 
ing and  promoting  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946. 

In  the  wake  of  World  War  I,  Paul  Valery 
wrote  that  "We  hope  vaguely;  we  dread  pre- 
cisely." For  many  years  now,  I  think  the 
Association  and  the  Foreign  Service  Officer 
corps,  at  least,  have  had  very  precise  ideas 
about  what  they  dreaded — and  most  of  all 
we  have  given  the  appearance  of  dreading 
change.  I  believe  the  time  has  come,  how- 
ever, when  we  must  face  up  to  our  problems 
and  spell  our  hopes  out  as  clearly  and  simply 
as  we  have  spelled  out  our  fears.  The  portents 
of  change  are  many:  the  actions  and  state- 
ments of  the  Congress  this  past  summer 
suggest  a  predisposition  to  consider  new  ways 
to  conduct  foreign  affairs;  rumblings  In  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  elsewhere  m  the  Executive 
Branch  suggest  unhappiness  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  foreign  affairs  community 
is  now  organized;  and,  finally,  the  continuing 
debate  In  the  pages  of  the  "Foreign  Service 
Journal"  and  the  dialogue  Junior  officers  have 
opened  In  the  past  year  with  their  seniors 
suggest  an  Inclination  to  consider  new  ways 
of  doing  taslcs  which  are  sometimes  old  and 
sometimes  new. 

1  think,  then,  that  we  owe  a  considerable 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  retiring  Board  of 
Directors  for  having  had  the  foresight  to 
establish  a  Planmng  Committee  whose  only 
charge  was  to  look  into  the  future  and  sug- 
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gest.  possible  changes  In  tbe  Association's 
course.  The  Planning  Committee's  report  was 
submitted  to  the  retiring  Bo€Lrd,  which  has 
had  It  printed  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
"Foreign  Service  Journal"  together  with  a 
request  that  the  membership  make  known  Its 
reactions.  I  think  we  also  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  retiring  Board  lor  having 
enlarged  and  widened  the  membership  of  the 
Career  Principles  Committee.  WhUe  It  has 
not  yet  submitted  an  Interim  report  on  its 
work  thU  year.  I  am  told  that  It  has  been 
wrestling  for  some  months  with  the  kinds 
of  problems  on  which  the  Association  may 
bave  to  take  reasoned  positions  In  the  near 
future  If  the  portents  of  change  should  be 
l)ome  out.  I  have  in  mind  such  questions  as: 
how  best  to  organize  the  agencies  of  foreign 
afTairs  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
poUdes;  are  present  personnel  systems  ade- 
quate?; and  so  on. 

I  shaU  leave  these  last  questions  for 
subsequent  discussion— although  they  raise 
Issues  which  the  membership  must  liegin  to 
dUcuss  intelUgenUy  and  urgently.  Instead,  I 
shall  focus  this  noon  on  the  narrower  ques- 
tion of  the  activities  the  Association  might 
undertake  In  the  coming  months.  I  do  so  In 
an  attempt  to  further  the  dialogue  begun 
with  the  publication  of  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee report,  and  in  order  to  invite  yout 
participation  in  debate. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  your  opinions,  I 
will  say  that  the  incoming  officers  and  Board 
of  Directors  strongly  endorse  the  general 
goals  set  out  in  the  Planning  Committee 
report,  which  recommended  that:  ".  .  .  the 
Association  must  concentrate  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead  on  the  essential  taaks  of 
becoming  an  organization  with  a  serious  in- 
tellectual base  and  an  active — even  com- 
bative— concern  for  the  people  at  the  heart 
of  foreign  affairs,  regardless  of  their  agency 
affillaUon."  The  Report  went  on  to  suggest 
that:  "Should  it  succeed  in  these  tasks,  the 
Association  may  attract  to  active  member- 
ship the  many  who  now  stand  aloof  from 
the  Association  and  may  also  elicit  greater 
understanding  and  support  from  those  In 
American  society  who  have  a  special  Interest 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs." 

While  our  time  today  precludes  a  discus- 
sion Of  all  of  the  specific  recommendations 
made  by  the  Planning  Committee,  I  do  think 
you  will  be  Interested  in  the  progress  the  in- 
coming Board  has  made  with  respect  to  some 
of  them.  I  choee  the  following  examples  both 
because  they  suggest  the  directions  In  which 
the  Board  hopes  to  work  and  because  the 
progress  In  each  case  highlights  the  some- 
•  what  surprising  extent  to  which  others  may 
be  willing  to  support  ua  in  new  departures. 

The  Planning  Committee  recommended 
that  the  Association  undertake  to  become 
"the  seed-bed  of  new  ideas  and  insights  in 
foreign  affairs."  To  this  end  It  suggested  an 
extensive — and  potentially  quite  expensive — 
series  of  seminars  and  colloqula  which  would 
bring  together  officers  of  the  foreign  services, 
academics,  professionals  and  businessmen  to 
consider  new  approaches  to  old  problems — 
In  effect,  to  examine  the  unconventional 
wisdom,  to  borrow  Professor  Galbraith's 
phrase,  and  in  general,  to  provide  a  forum 
for  the  examination  of  the  substance  and 
techniques  of  foreign  affairs  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  new  and  untried.  To  drama- 
tize this  attempt  to  break  new  ground,  the 
Planning  Conunlttee  recommended  a  series 
of  substantial  cash  awards.  The  Board  has 
altered  one  of  these  recommendations: 
instead  of  offering  pre-doctoral  fellowships 
to  graduate  students,  it  now  proposes  to 
make  it  possible  for  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  take  leave  without  pay  to  under- 
take critical  or  creative  contributions  to  the 
literature  and  thought  of  foreign  affairs. 

I  think  the  Board  hopes  that  the  result 
will  be  more  contributions  such  as  Bill  Eagle- 
ton's  book  on  the  Kurdish  Republic  of  1946, 
Isaiah  Frank's  thoughts  about  the  Ck>mmon 


Market,  and  Fls^r  Howe's  contemplation  of 
the  oomputer.  we  hope  to  make  it  possible 
for  five  to  ten  n^embers  of  the  Association  to 
withdraw  temp>^arily  from  active  duty  for 
this  purpose  ev^  year.  It  seems  to  ua  that 
this  will  fill  an  (jbvious  toM  In  present  train- 
ing programs.  Which  are  very  much  job- 
related,  and  walch  don't  often  afford  the 
participant  the  opportunity  to  make  a  more 
basic  contribution  either  to  his  own  thoughts 
or  to  the  sum  oi  human  knowledge. 

Obviously,  tbe  Be  proposals  will  involve  very 
heavy  expenses  i  .nd  a  much  heavier  adminis- 
trative burden  i  or  the  Associationr^burdens 
which  we  are  nc  t  now  prepared  to  meet.  Our 
very  rough  prell  nlnary  estimate  Is  that  they 
will  require  a  c  upltallzatlon  of  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  i  ir  the  equivalent  in  recurring 
annual  gifts  of  operating  Income.  Based  on 
very  prellmlnari  contacts  with  a  few  poten- 
tial Institutlona  1  donors,  the  new  Board  be- 
lieves there  wil)  be  enthusiastic  support  for 
this  kind  of  pro{  ^am.  In  addition,  it  is  a  very 
distinct  pleasun  to  announce  that  Governor 
Harriman,  our  a  loet  senior  and  distinguished 
career  diplomat  has  assigned  to  the  Asso- 
ciation the  sum  of  $5,000  that  he  received  as 
an  honorarium  from  Look  Magazine  for  bis 
contribution  to  the  current  issue  commemo- 
rating tbe  Rus  >lan  Reyolutlon.  The  funds 
are  a  first  step  i  oward  capitalizing  an  award 
recommended  t  f  tbe  Planning  Committee : 
that. is,  an  awai  d  of  $1,000  to  be  given  each 
year  to  an  outs  anding  junior  officer  serving 
In  the  foreign  a  fairs  community. 

I  should  note  that  tbe  new  Board  has  had 
Interested  react  ons  in  several  quarters — ^in- 
cluding one  of  he  moet  prestigious  Eastern 
universities — to  the  possibility  that  the  As- 
sociation and  oi  her  organizations  might  co- 
sponsor  tbe  kl  Qds  of  seminars  that  the 
Planning  Comm  ttee  bad  in  mind.  Tbe  Board 
will  be  moving  rapidly  In  the  coming  weeks 
to  develop  the  kinds  of  detailed  proposals 
with  which  It  (an  solicit  firm  supports  We 
would  welcome  your  suggestions  of  possible 
seminar  topics  or  of  the  criteria  for  these 
awards  and  fello  wshlps. 

Turning  for  ihe  moment  from  problems 
of  the  mind,  I  may  say  to  you  that  I  am 
greatly  taken  bf  the  Planning  Committee's 
recommendatioi  that  tbe  Association  bave 
a  "combative  concern  for  the  people  at  the 
heart  of  foreign  affairs,  regardless  of  their 
agency  afflliatioKi."  We  have  made  a  good 
start  in  this  diijectlon  during  the  past  year: 
as  you  know,  the  Association  testified  before 
the  Congress  lit  behalf  of  the  principle  of 
comparability  lit  pay;  we  have  actively  sup- 
ported a  propdsal  that  employees  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  be 
brought  under  [the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment fund;  anil  we  are  now  actively  sup- 
porting a  bill  [before  the  Congress  which 
would  give  emnloyees  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  career  statvis. 

These,  however,  are  what  I  fi^u.d  call  re- 
active positions  J  taken  in  the  wake  of  a  deci- 
sion already  make.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Association  co\itl  do  more.  I  think,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  Planning  Committee  recom- 
mendation thatjthe  Association  develop  posi- 
tions on  matters  of  welfare  and  communicate 
them  regularly  ko  members  and  committees 
of  Congress  Is  ajgood  one.  I  would  hope,  too, 
that  the  Association  might  develop  the  kind 
of  independency  and  vigor  which  would  sug- 
gest to  the  ageficles  Involved  that  It  would 
be  politic  to  consult  with  the  Association 
before  undertaking  major  changes  in  admin- 
istration and  porsonnel  policies. 

In  addition,  l{am  delighted  that  the  Plan- 
ning Committee  recommended  that  the  Asso- 
ciation undertake  the  role  of  advocate  for 
those  in  the  foieign  services  who  have  pro- 
fessional problei  OS,  I  hope  that  the  standing 
Committee  on  Welfare  will  play  this  role 
actively,  and  thi  X  the  membership  will  come 
to  recognize  this  mechanism  as  useful.  My 
own  'xperienc  suggests  to  me  that  the 
errors  a  large  organization   commits  vltb 
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regard  to  Us  employees  are  more  frequently 
errors  of  omission  than  of  commission,  ot 
style  rather  than  substance.  Hence,  I  hope 
that  the  agencies  In  foreign  affairs  will  re- 
gard the  advocate  is  being  In  their  interests, 
too. 

Throughout  the  Planning  Committee  re- 
port you  will  note  a  concern  that  the  Associa- 
tion develop  the  kind  of  Independence  -whlcli 
would  enable  it  to  act  effectively  in  behalf  of 
its  membership.  I  understand  that  It  was 
In  this  sptrit  that  the  report  suggested  ex- 
ploration of  the  extent  to  which  some  formal 
ties  with,  for  exanlple.  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Professional  Organizations  or  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees might  be  desirable  an^  tiseful.  The 
new  Board  has  already  begun  exploratory 
talks  with  these  t^o  organizations,  and  with 
others,  and  has  tentatively  concluded  that 
it  is  very  much  In'  ti.^  Association's  Interest 
to  cooperate  with  l|hese  similar  organizations 
and  that  we  can  dojso  actively  without  under- 
taking more  formal  ties. 

I  am  concerned,;  as  I  know  the  new  Board 
of  Directors  Is  conjcemed,  that  Increased  In- 
terest in  the  welfalre  of  the  membership  not 
degenerate  into  the  kind  of  "What's  In  It  for 
me?"  attitude  whl:h  so  clearly  characterizes 
the  postal  unioni .  For  basically,  the  first 
concern  of  our  Aisociation  must  always  be 
the  definition  and  i  oaintenance  of  the  highest 
standards  of  proi  essional  capabilities  and 
performance,  the  ;;>romotlon  of  high  morale 
among  our  members  and  tbe  demonstration 
of  an  unquestionable  dedication  to  tbe  na- 
tional Interest.       | 

Toward  these  ebds,  the  Association  can 
serve  as  a  goad  tt>  tbe  agencies  in  foreign 
affairs  in  the  largest  and  most  constructive 
sense.  We  should  jbe  prepared  to  offer  new 
Ideas  and  new  techniques  to  replace  what 
we  regard  as  Inadequate  or  outmoded:  v>e 
should  be  in  a  p<Bltion — as  the  Association 
frequently  has  not  in  the  past — to  offer  the 
useful  and  creative  alternative.  Tbe  bureauc- 
racy has  fev  visicns:  it  should  be  otir  task 
as  an  Association  Ito  have  those  visions  and 
to  communicate  ihem  to  our  agencies  for 
Implementation.  ]  might  just  add  in  this 
connection  that  Iftie  new  Board  Intends  to 
make  active  use  |of  tbe  editorial  pages  of 
the  "Foreign  Servljce  Journal." 

that  we  should  consider 
Organization. 

ese,  and  by  all  odds  the 
the  question  of  what  your 
Bo  with  the  recently-pur- 
|ost  of  you  who  responded 
jestionnaire  seeking  your 
kcilitles  you  would  like  to 
tiding  expressed  interest  in 
some  typ«  of  club.  Most  of  you  will  have 
now  received  a  scjcond  questionnaire  which 
asks  you  to  comm|lt  yourself  to  membership 
by  late  October.  iTie  new  Board's  problem, 
quite  frankly,  is  that  a  club  is  expensive 
both  to  equip  aiid  to  operate.  I  would  be 
surprised  if  the  costs  of  setting  up  the  club 
came  to  less  thanj  $150,000.  Since  it  is  clear 
expect  to  amortize  these 
liig  revenues,  we  need  your 
upport  if  we  are  to  pro- 
ihe  new  Board  may  simply 
have  to  decide  aeainst  any  type  of  social 
facility.  [ 

Two  other  serious  and  sensitive  problems 
are  also  before  ui.  One,  to  which  the  new 
Board  Is  commltt^  by  its  campaign  state- 
ments, is  reform  of  the  present  election  proc- 
ess to  insure  more  direct  elections  and  — 
hopefully — more  oonslstently  active  leader- 
ship. The  other  pioblem  is  that  of  member- 
ship. The  trend  \a.  the  Association  over  the 
past  several  years]  has  been  to  broaden  the 
membership  base  beyond  the  Foreign  Service 
Officer  corps  to  include  foreign  service  offi- 
cers from  AID  and  USIA.  Tbe  basic  question 
now  before  us,  I  fhink.  Is  whether  we  wish 
to  broaden  the  category  of  active  member- 
■blp  still  further  to  Include  all  of  those 
government  employees  participating  in  the 
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Finally,  I  thinX 
a  few  problems  of  i 

Not  least  of   tt 
most  pressing,  is 
new  Board  is  to 
chased  building, 
to   the   original 
views  as  to  the  fi 
see  in  the  new  bt 


that   we    cannot 
costs  from  operat 
commitment  of 
ceed.  Without  it. 


conduct  o*  foreign  affairs,  or  whether  wa 
wish  to  retain  the  distinction  between  those 
who  serve  abroad  and  those  who  serve  at 
home. 

This  Is  a  complicated  question  and  one 
which,  quite  obviously,  has  ImpUcatlons  con- 
siderably beyond  tbe  narrow  problem  of 
membership  in  the  Association.  Our  reep>onse 
to  this  question  will  suggest  quite  strongly 
our  present  attitude  toward  the  kinds  of 
integration  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  serv- 
ices which  began  with  the  Rogers  Act  and 
cogttnued  with  the  Hays  Bill.  My  own  view, 
and  that  of  tbe  Board  of  Directors.  Is  that 
the  distinctions  between  the  kinds  of  skills 
and  personal  qualities  required  at  home  and 
abroad  are  disappearing  with  breathtaking 
speed,  and  that  differences  of  appellation 
and  administration  based  on  this  kind  of 
distinction  are  increasingly  artiflclal  and  ir- 
relevant. I  hope  that  you  wUl  consider  this 
problem  very  carefully;  and  1  hope,  too,  that 
the  Career  Principles  Committee  will  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  share  with  us  the  results 
of  iU  own  deliberations  on  this  matter. 

In  any  event,  both  the  problem  of  electoral 
reform  and  changes  In  membership  cate- 
gories— if  any— wUl  require  amendment  of 
the  by-laws.  The  new  Board  Is  now  thinking 
tentatively  of  holding  a  second  general  busi- 
ness meeting  in  the  Winter,  both  so  that  we 
can  inform  you  of  our  progress  and  so  that 
we  can  submit  to  your  judgment  various 
amendments  to  the  by-laws.  Since  both  ques- 
tions— that  of  elections  and  that  of  member- 
ship—are likely  to  be  complicated  and  con- 
troversial, I  hope  that  you  will  give  them 
careful  thought  In  the  Intervening  months 
Tour  ideas  on  both  subjects  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  Board. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  say  again 
how  impressed  I  am  both  with  the  quality 
of  tbe  spadework  done  by  the  retiring  Board 
and  With  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the 
new  Board  to  move  ahead  with  energy  and 
Imagination  to  face  the  problems  of  the  fu- 
ture. If.  Indeed,  the  winds  of  change  are 
blowing  in  Washington,  then  I  think  the 
AsBociaUon  may  be  in  a  fair  way  to  put  for- 
ward our  thoughts  and  advance  oxir  Interests- 
in  the  process,  I  hope,  however,  that  we  shall 
also  keep  In  mind  the  public  Interest  This 
after  all.  Is  what  our  oaths  of  office  are  all 
about! 


FCC  RnUng  SeU  Bad  Precedent 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OP   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ' 

Wednesday,  October  4.  1967 
Mr.  RIEQLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
«ie  Federal  CommunicaUons  Commls- 
oon  ruled  that  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions broadcasting  cigarette  advertise- 
ments must  provide  free  time  to  oppo- 
nents of  smoking.  This  ruling  has  been 
characterized  as  an  extension  of  the 
'fairness  doctrine"  In  broadcasting  and 
now  provides  an  unpredictable  precedent 
for  advertisers  using  air  time. 

I  believe  It  is  Important  that  Members 
of  both  bodies  be  aware  of  tlils  new  FCC 
order  and  that  the  people  have  an  op- 
portunity to  debate  the  pros  and  cons  of 
this  complex  Issue.  The  impact  of  the 
nilmg  is  not  yet  clear,  but  it  appears  to 
nave  the  potential  of  dramatically  alter- 
ing the  content  of  public  broadcasting— 
and  not  necessarily  for  the  better. 

Many  broadcasters  have  expressed 
concern  over  the  ramifications  of  the 


Commission's  order.  Does  It  mean  that 
antl-soft-drink  groups  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  harm  to  teeth  from  soft 
drinks  are  to  be  given  free  TV  time  to 
express  their  views?  This  far-reaching 
PCC  action  may  well  come  to  affect  the 
daUy  lives  of  every  citizen  of  the  coun- 
try, and  I  hope  that  full  public  debate 
will  be  stimulated  through  widespread 
awareness  of  the  ruling — debate  which 
can  imcover  whatever  dangers  may  be 
hidden  in  such  a  ruling. 

To  encourage  this  open  discussion,  1 
am  inserting  the  following  thoughtful 
editorial  comment  from  the  Flint  Jour- 
nal of  June  8,  1967: 

On  CiCARrTTEs:  PCC  Rtn-iNc  Sets  Bad 
Precedent 

Perhaps,  someday,  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions will  be  required  to  grant  free  air  time 
to  Ralph  Nader,  the  auto  safety  enthusiast, 
to  rebut  conunercials  showing  shiny  new 
automobiles. 

This  Isn't  as  unlikely  as  It  sounds.  The 
precedent  has  been  eet. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  ruled  that  TV  and  radio  sutions  must 
provide  free  time  fw  the  other  side  ot  the 
cigarette-smoking  issue — the  health-hazard 
side. 

This  came  about  largely  because  a  lawyer 
decided  that  oommerclals  showing  healthy 
yotmg  people  enjoying  a  smoke  were  not  fair 
to  the  public.  He  filed  a  complaint  with  the 
FCC  for  "roughly  approximate"  time. 

The  PCC  did  not  specify  how  much  time 
stations  must  grant  anti-smoking  programs, 
but  left  It  to  tbe  "good  faith  and  reasonable 
Judgment"  of  individual  broadcasters. 

The  POC  ruling  oould  be  argued  on  that 
point  alone,  because  It  puts  stations  in  an 
extremely  dlfflc'Ut  position  of  deciding  how 
much  and  when,  and  wondering  If  they  will 
be  hauled  before  the  commission.  It  sounds 
downright  unworkable. 

But  tbe  whole  concept  bothers  us  more. 

It  Is  still  quite  legal  to  manufacture,  vend 
and  smoke  cigarettes.  Until  it  U  made  other- 
wise, such  a  ruling  by  the  PCC  can  be  re- 
garded as  discriminatory  and  imfalr. 

We  agree  that  in  the  long  run  smoking 
can  be  detrimental  to  health.  But  we  believe 
It  is  up  to  each  individual  to  decide  whether 
to  give  up  smoking. 

And  we  suspect  that  even  if  the  FCC's  new 
ruling  Is  observed  falthfvilly  it  will  prove  to 
be  a  rather  futile  educational  tool.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  program  on  the  evils  ot 
smoking  achieving  a  very  high  viewer  rat- 
ing— except,  perhaps,  among  those  already 
convinced. 


Mataal  Fond  Charges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Case  for  Realistic  Compensa- 
tion In  the  Mutual  Fund  Industry"  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
This  view  of  the  mutual  fund  industry 
was  prepared  by  Walter  M.  Fischer 
executive  vice  president  of  Steadman 
Security  Corp.,  whose  president  and 
board  chairman.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Stead- 
man,  testified  on  these  matters  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
on  August  15,  1967. 


A  4915 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Case  foe  Realistic  Compensation  dj 

THE  MtmrAj;.  Pond  Industrt 
(By  Walter  M.  Fischer,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Steadman  Security  Corp.) 

While  comparisons  at  best  are  odious,  they 
are  frequently  necessary,  and  in  the  case  at 
point  we  must  compare  mutual  funds  with 
another  "necessity  "  highly  successful  because 
techniques  coupled  with  the  benefits  and 
security  It  has  given  the  public.  Life  insur- 
ance Is  more  than  100  years  old  and  generally 
considered  a  "necessity"  by  the  vast  majority 
of  the  public.  The  concept  of  life  insurance 
is  simple — it  guarantees  the  economic  secu- 
rity (dollars^  should  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold die  too  soon — before  be  could  accumu- 
late this  economic  security  from  his  income 

and  one  has  but  to  look  at  the  annual  sales 
and  Increase  of  Mfe  Insurance  in  force  to 
know  the  need  has  been  acknowledged  by  the 
public.  Yet  over  400.000  life  Insurance  agents 
In  the  U.S.  will  attest  "lUe  insurance  must  be 
sold — It  is  not  bought." 

To  the  life  insurance  Industry  our  nation 
has  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Without  it  we  would 
be  faced  with  higher  taxes  to  provide  greater 
assistance  to  survivors.  This  remarkable  ac- 
complishment, it  must  be  noted  however,  has 
been  achieved  without  Federal  regulations  to 
impede  Its  progress  in  serving  mankind. 

A  century  ago  the  most  acute  problem  was 
economic  stirvlval  of  families  bereft  of  the 
wage  earner.  This  problem  exists  today,  but 
to  at  lesser  degree — for  man  is  living  longer — 
and  of  equal  importance  is  the  problem  of 
providing  for  oneself  after  tbe  earning  years. 
Just  as  life  insurance  provided  for  dying  too 
soon — so,  mutual  funds  have  provided  a 
means  to  accumulate,  compound  earnings 
and  appreciate  the  value  of  dollars  set  aside 
during  earning  years. 

PROBLEM    RECOGNITION 

The  public  recognizes  its  problems— they 
acknowledge  the  need  for  Investment — the 
growth  of  net  assets  Invested  In  all  areas  in- 
cluding mutual  fimds  bears  witness  to  this 
fact.  But,  let  no  one  think  for  one  moment, 
that  investments  are  bought — they  must  be 
sold  and  sold  and  resold !  This  herculean  task 
of  bringing  the  message  to  the  public,  this 
profession  of  tmderstandlng  and  explaining 
the  ways  and  means  of  providing,  protecting 
and  possibly  enhancing  dollars  for  a  person's 
financial  future  is  the  lot  of  less  than  10%  of 
all  the  life  insurance  agents  in  the  VS.  to- 
day. Yet  who  will  say  that  for  the  good  of 
the  public  provisions  for  living  too  long  are 
any  less  Important  than  provisions  for  dying 
too  soon?  Was  Social  Security  intended  to 
be  a  complete  retirement  program  or  a  sup- 
plement to  what  a  man  was  capable  of  creat- 
ing for  himself?  If  we  accept  the  idea  of 
helping  oneself  then  mutual  funds  must  be 
sold — and  if  they  .must  be  sold  salesman 
must  be  employed  and  they  too  must  earn  a 
Uvlng! 

In  a  book  Just  written  by  Perrln  Stryker 
entitled  "The  Incomparable  Salesmen."  he 
report*  that  of  the  40.000  Insurance  agents 
In  the  U.S.  today,  less  than  6,000— less  than 
2% — have  qualified  for  the  Million  Dollar 
Round  Table,  an  association  of  agents  sell- 
ing a  $1,000,000  or  more  of  face  amount  life 
Insurance.  An  agent  selling  H.OOO.OOO  of  life 
Insurance  wUl  collect  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately »25,000  to  $35,000  of  premiums  and 
will  earn  approximately  $20,000  or  more  first 
year  commission.  A  mutual  fimd  salesman 

selling — that  means  collecting  $1,000,000 In 

fund  investments — under  the  present  com- 
mission charges — will  earn  about  $25,000  and 
there  are  no  renewals — next  year  he  must  sell 
and  collect  another  $1,000,000  to  earn  his 
$25,000.  Percentage-virise  the  ratio  of  $25,000 
earners  In  the  mutual  fund  industry  is  prob- 
ably as  low  as  it  Is  in  tbe  Insurance  Industry. 
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ECONOMIC   IMPOSSIBILrTT 

Thxjs,  If  the  commissions  charged  the  pub- 
lic for  Investing  in  a  mutual  fund  were  low- 
ered it  would  become  economically  Impos- 
sible for  men  of  the  caliber  employed  today, 
to  make  this  business  their  profession.  Then, 
who  would  deliver  the  message  to  the  pub- 
lic: who  would  service  the  client  forever- 
more;  who  would  counsel;  how  would  the 
public  come  to  Invest  In  mutual  funds  for 
their  future  objectives,  goals  and  security? 
Would  they  buy  voluntarily?  Sales  volume  of 
.ngency  life  insurance  companies  as  opposed 
to  the  results  of  direct  mall  life  Insurance 
companies  (supposedly  lower  rates  than 
those  charged  by  agency  companies)  proves 
otherwise.  Purchases  of  mutual  funds  with 
no  snles  commissions  prove  otherwise.  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact  everything  proves  otherwise! 

And  what  If  mutixal  funds  were  not  sold? 
A  recent  survey  of  the  aged  conducted  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  revealed  that 
more  than  50  7o  of  the  people  65  and  older 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $1,300  per  year  and 
that  more  than  50%  have  assets  of  less  than 
Sl.OOO  other  than  an  owned  home.  Tet  all 
mortality  tables  tell  us  Ifs  two  to  one  well 
be  alive  at  65  and  If  we  are,  we  have  better 
than  15  years  of  life  remaining. 

Someone  mtist  be  paid  to  deliver  the  mes- 
sage or  our  Government  will  be  compelled 
to  support  greater  numbers  of  people  every 
year  with  greater  amounts  of  dollars  to  each 
person  each  year. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  only  the 
financial  Impact  to  sales  people  were  the 
sales  charges  and  commissions  to  be  reduced. 
Let  u«  examine  now  what  benefits  might  ac- 
crue to  the  investor  were  the  charges  to  be 
reduced  from  8Vi%  to  5%— 3Vi%  differen- 
tial. 

LIQUIDATION   VALUE 

Arthur  Welsenberger  In  Charts  &  Statistics 
1967  indicates  that  of  37  funds  classified  as 
Growth,  the  average,  total  liquidating  value 
of  a  $10,000  Investment  made  Jan.  1,  1957, 
would  have  been  $24,097  on  Dec.  31,  1966. 
This  includes  all  dividends  reinvested  and 
capital  gains  accepted  In  additional  shares. 
Through  the  same  period  and  with  dividends 
reinvested  and  capital  gains  accepted  In  ad- 
ditional shares  30  funds  categorized  aa 
Growth  and  Income  Indicate  a  »10.000  Invest- 
ment made  Jan.  1,  1967.  had  an  average  liqui- 
dating value  on  Dec.  31.  1966,  of  $21,534. 
These  results  include  the  present  day  sales 
charges. 

Had  the  sales  charges  been  3%'^c  less  or 
«350  more  invested,  the  Growth  fund  share- 
holders' average  result  would  have  been  ap- 
proximately $920  greater;  instead  of  having 
$24,097  from  the  original  $10,000,  the  inves- 
tor would  have  been  worth  approximately 
$25,018.  The  shareholders  of  the  Growth  & 
Income  funds  would  have  had  approximately 
S822  more;  Instead  of  $21,534,  the  Investor 
would  have  had  approximately  $22,357!  Is 
this,  then  the  criterion  that  makes  a  mutual 
fund  a  poor  investment  at  8V'2%.  but  an 
excellent  one  at  5%? 

This,  however,  is  not  really  the  question, 
for  it  would  take  16  years  at  6%  compounded 
for  SIO.OOO  to  be  worth  $25,400.  It  certainly 
Is  questionable  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
average  shareholder  was  unhappy  with  the 
$24,097  result  but  overjoyed  by  the  $25,018 
result. 

The  real  question  is  whether  or  not  this 
average  shareholder  would  ever  have  been 
exposed  to  the  opportunity  and  advantages 
of  this  form  of  Investment  If  a  salesman  had 
not  been  adequately  compensated  for  the 
years  spent  In  learning  hla  profession.  Would 
the  average  shareholder  have  been  more 
pleased  using  the  road  of  least  resistance — 
$10,000  compounding  at  4V4%  Interest  for 
10  years  would  be  worth  $15,553. 

The  real  question,  therefore,  remains — will 
the  man  buy  or  must  he  be  sold?  Since  every 
comparable  situation  indicates  he  must  be 


sold,  men  of  hl^  caliber,  ethics  and  Intelli- 
gence must  be  Employed  and  they  must  b« 
adequately  compensated.  The  company  has 
but  one  source  of  revenue  from  which  to  com- 
pensate that  mafi,  pay  all  expenses  of  offices, 
materials,  clerics^  help,  etc. — ^the  sales  charge. 
Reduce  that  coiimlsslon  and  you  do  not  kill 
the  professional  financial  planner — he  will 
find  another  fl^d.  Instead  you  may  kill  the 
person  who  benefited  the  most — Mr.  Aver- 
age American.  His  loss,  if  not  exposed  would 
have  been  $8,544^the  difference  between  the 
fund  and  4'^ ' 


the  support  of  col  leagues  in  both  parties  In 
the  House  if  the  nation  is  to  reduce  the 
lengthening  sbadoiv  of  blight  over  Its  high- 
ways. 


Reassertion  of  Ci  »n^essional  Role  in  De- 


velopment and 
Policy 


)etermination  of  Foreign 


Beautificatiob  Bill  ReceiTe$  Strong 
Editorial  Support 


EXTEND  ION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  -D  EDMONDSON 

>r    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOU  >E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  EDMOP  DSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mon- 
days  New  York  Times  presents  a  very 
persuasive  arg  ument  supporting  S.  1467, 
which  is  th«  Highway  Beautification 
Programs  Act  It  has  just  received  a  fa- 
vorable report  by  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee. 

We  need  th  s  legislation  to  follow  the 
accomplishmt  nts  of  the  Highway  Beau- 
tification Act  of  1965,  or  else  much  will 
be  lost  which  was  achieved  under  that 
legislation. 

Under  unar  imous  consent  I  include  the 
editorial  entil  led  "Shadow  on  the  High- 
way" publish(  d  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  October  2  1967,  in  the  Record: 
Shadc  w  on  the  Highway 
Ugliness  cas(  s  a  growing  shadow  over  the 
American  high  xray.  The  flashing  neon  signs, 
the  automoblli  t  graveyards  and  the  endless 
billboards  tak(    the  Joy  out  of  driving  and 
turn  motor  trlj  s  into  a  chore  and  a  challenge. 
The  Hlghwaj  Beautlflcation  Act  of  1965  was 
an  effort  to  llgl  iten  the  shadow  of  ugliness,  to 
provide   Federil   funds  to  plant  trees  and 
screen  junkyai  ds  from  view,  to  provide  more 
rest  areas,  to   lo  more  roadside  landscaping 
and.  most  Imp  artant,  to  remove  some  of  the 
billboards. 

The  Junk  lo  dustry  has  responded  In  good 
spirit  to  the  aw,  after  some  Initial  grum- 
bling. The  bllll  loard  industry  is  another  story. 
Only  five  staes  have  entered  Into  agree- 
ments with  tie  Federal  Government  to  es- 
tablish regulations  for  billboards.  The  com- 
plaint has  bei  a  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  i  et  forth  criteria  that  were  far 
too  restrictive 

Slgnlfieantl] ,  however,  the  great  majority 
of  states  have  proposed  no  alternative  stand- 
ards of  their  own.  Instead,  they  have  been 
content  to  le  ;  Congressional  pressure  wear 
down  the  Fedi  ral  regulators. 

Secretary  o:  Transportation  Boyd  made 
sweeping  eono  >8slons  on  every  disputed  Issue 
last  June,  bv  t  now  the  insistence  is  that 
these  conaessj  ans  be  spelled  out  in  the  law. 
Its  protests  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
the  outdoor  i  advertising  indtiBtry  obviously 
wants  the  Fe<  eral  program  quietly  to  die. 

The  prograi  a  will  do  Just  that  unless  the 
House  approves  a  Senate-passed  bill  to  au- 
thorize an  adtlltional  $85  million  to  pay  for 
it.  The  bin  cieared  the  House  Public  Works 
committee  bylthe  narrow  margin  of  18-to-14 
when  Repres^tative  Fallon  of  Maryland,  the 
committee  chalrmsm.  and  Representative 
Kluczynski  <f  IlllnoU,  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  cai  le  to  its  rescue.  They  will  need 
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EXTENSIC  N  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  ^HERMAN  COOPER 

KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  bP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesda^,  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  President,  on  last 
distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mt.  Percy],  testifying  be- 
fore the  Commitiee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
made  a  significant  and  helpful  contribu- 
tion upon  the  di^icult  question  now  being 
considered  by  tlie  committee — the  reas- 
sertion of  the  mngressional  role  In  the 
development  anp  determination  of  for- 
eign policy. 

I  ask  unanlm( 
mony  be  printec 
Record,  I  kno\ 
widely. 

There  being 


is  consent  that  his  testi- 

in  the  Appendix  of  the 

that  it  will   be   read 


0  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follojws: 

St.\tement  by   Senator   Charles  H.   Percy, 
REPtTBLicAN.  o*']  Illinois,  at  the  Hearings 
Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions  or   the]  U.S.    Senate.    August   21, 
1967,  ON  Senate  Resolution  151 
Mr.  President,  ihe  initiative  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  reassert  the  constitu- 
tional role  of  thejcongress  In  the  determina- 
tion of  foreign  policy  is  an  Important  one. 
The  Committee  bearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 151  deserve  ^e  attention  of  all  thought- 
ful Americans  bicause  the  seciulty  of  the 
nation  Is  dlrectlyiinvolved. 

Clearly  the  Coiigress  cannot  play  Its  con- 
stitutional role  in  the  determination  of  for- 
eign policy  so  long  as  the  Executive  Branch 
falls  to  Inform  the  Congress  of  major  Inter- 
national agreements,  promises,  compacts, 
covenants,  doctrfces,  obligations  and  under- 
standings. The  basic  problem  Is  that  only  the 
Executive  -Branca  knows  the  details  of  these 
American  commitments.  As  a  result,  the  Con- 
gress may  learn  qf  an  Important  national  ob- 
ligation only  after  the  Administration  has  In- 
curred it,  and  only  i/  the  Administration  tells 
Congress  about  it.  Even  then,  steps  may  al- 
ready have  been  I  taken  in  ptirsuance  of  such 
a  commitment:  |rrequently.  the  Administra- 
tion Is  merely  presenting  the  Congress  with 
a  fait  accompli  to  be  ratified  by  resolution. 

If  the  Congress  Is  to  play  its  constitutional 
role,  it  must  hate  access  to  the  actual  fact* 
of  national  comknltments  or,  more  realisti- 
cally, to  what  tM  President  conceives  are  our 
national  commlfcnents. 

I  propose  thati  the  President,  on  an  annual 
basis.  Itemize  for  the  Congress — or  at  least 
for  the  Senate— iur  national  commitments  as 
he  sees  them,  detailing  the  nature  of  each 
commitment,  itsjllmltatlons  and  the  JusUfica- 
tlon  for  It  in  terfns  of  national  interest. 

This  proceduite  would  serve  three  Impor- 
tant purposes: 

1.  It  would  rfequlre  the  President  to  dis- 
tinguish between  commitments  of  economic 
assistance  and  nillltary  commitments  includ- 
ing armed  Intervention,  thus  clarifying  the 
poUcy  of  his  administration  and  leading  to 
a  more  rations  i  response  consistent  with 
policy  when  an  ( mergency  arises. 

2.  It  would  ei  table  the  Congress,  and  par- 
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tlcularly  the  Senate,  to  express  Itself  on  the 
validity  of  commitments  before  they  are  ex- 
tended and  especially  before  any  of  them  are 
implemented  by  force.  Thus  Congress  would 
be  able  to  play  the  advisory  role  In  foreign 
affairs  for  which  the  members  have  a  con- 
stitutional responsibility  and  for  which  they 
were  In  part  elected. 

3.  It  would  give  the  people  more  influence 
In  the  shaping  of  policies  which  Involve  their 
very  lives  and  the  expenditures  of  huge 
amounts  of  their  tax  dollars.  This  Is  espe- 
cially appropriate  today  when  Americans 
fight  in  Vietnam  and  the  defense  budget  con- 
sumes half  of  all  federal  spending. 

The  American  people,  through  their  repre- 
senutlves,  have  a  right  to  know  whether 
our  men  will  be  committed  to  combat  In  de- 
fense of  a  Congo,  from  an  Insurgency  of 
left  or  right; .  or.  whether  our  tax  dollars, 
through  supporting  assistance,  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  treasury  of  an  Iran  If  that  gov- 
ernment should  approach  banlcruptcy. 

The  Senate  has  a  right  to  know  when  such 
commitments  are  being  made.  "Advise  and 
consent"  are  meaningless  after  troops  are  dis- 
patched overseas  or  after  monies  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  foreign  treasury. 

It  is  my  convlnctlon  that  no  President 
should  engage  his  people— without  the  prior 
knowledge  of  their  representaUves — in  for- 
eign undertakings  which  may  take  their  lives 
and  treasure. 

Some  will  say  that  It  Is  Impractical,  for 
security  reasons,  to  have  the  President  report 
to  the  Congress  on  our  national  commit- 
ments. They  will  allege  that  disclosure  of 
certain  commitments  would  tip  our  hand  to 
potential  enemies,  and  could  upset  some 
alUes.  If  this  is  the  case,  disclosure  of  com- 
mitments could  be  revealed  In  execuUve  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  treated  for  security  purposes  as 
classified  Information. 

Were  the  President  to  report  on  our  na- 
tional commltmente  as  he  sees  them,  then 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
would  be  In  a  position  to  ascertain  the  true 
nature  of  a  commitment.  The  President 
would  be  less  Ukely  then  to  follow  a  vague 
open-ended,  Umitless  commitment  such  as 
has  been  pursued  In  Vietnam.  Each  commit- 
ment would  be  clarified  and  we  would  know 
Its  anticipated  limits.  For  example,  we  know 
that  the  Administration  is  committed  to  de- 
fend South  Vietnam,  but  we  don't  know 
Whether  the  President  conceives  that  there 
Is  a  limit  to  the  commitment.  Without  a 
precise  statement  of  his  conception  of  the 
commitment,  and  his  Justification  for  It  we 
cannot  know  what  price  in  Uves  and  money 
corresponds  to  the  level  of  our  national  in- 
terest m  supporting  the  Saigon  government. 
At  a  time  when  many  believe  that  the 
Congress  has  abdicated  Its  role  in  foreign 
policy,  I  suggest  that  the  Congress  cannot 
perform  this  constitutional  function  without 
a  clear  and  current  exposition  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  his  understanding  of  our  national 
commitments  In  the  foreign  field.  I  respect- 
fully request  that  this  suggestion  be  studied 
and  improved  with  a  view  to  impteinentaUon 
in  the  interest  of  oxir  country. 


A  Grim  Vietnam  Winter  Looming 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  v.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  votciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  October  4.  1967 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
to  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entlUed  "A  Grim  Vietnam  Winter  Loom- 


ing." written  by  Peter  Amett,  Associate 
Press  correspondent  at  Con  Thlen.  Viet- 
nam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Grim  Vietnam  Winter  Looming 
(By  Peter  Amett) 

Con  Thien.  Vietnam.— It  looks  like  a  grim 
winter  for  U.S.  Marines  based  on  thU  and 
other  outposts  in  the  northern  region  of 
South  Vietnam — an  area  where  the  Marines 
so  far  this  year  have  lost  about  2,500  dead  and 
more  than  20,000  wounded. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  Vietnam  war,  US. 
enemy  casualUes  may  be  approaching  a  1-1 
ratio  in  this  area.  Many  of  the  enemy  casual- 
ties are  in  territory  the  Marines  can't  enter, 
and  so  are  not  subject  to  tally,  but  a  senior 
Marine  says,  "We  believe  he  is  suffering  at 
least  as  many  of  us.  and  maybe  more." 

This  1st  Corps  area  has  had  "a  pretty  un- 
pleasant summer,"  as  one  senior  U.S.  official 
puts  It.  Con  Thlen.  a  primitive  outpost 
guarding  possible  Invasion  routes  to  South 
Vietnam,  has  become  the  war's  lightning 
rod.  drawing  savage  bombardment  from  hid- 
den guns  In  the  enemy's  sanctuary  in  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam,  across  the  Ben  Hal 
River  border. 

Close  to  North  Vietnam.  Con  Thlen  is  an 
easy  target  for  the  Norths  Communists. 
Senior  Marines  make  little  attempt  to  hide 
their  concern  that  a  need  to  repel  Red  thrusts 
at  the  demilitarized  zone  will  destroy  a  con- 
cept of  battling  the  Communists  elsewhere  in 
the  big  1st  Corps  region.  Marine  officers  say 
that  painstakingly  acquired  advantages  in 
key  areas  already  have  been  eroded  because  of 
a  need  to  meet  Communists  pressure  on  the 
demilitarized  zone  dividing  the  two  Vlet- 
nams. 

"In  the  broadest  sense,"  a  senior  Marine 
explained,  "the  enemy  purpose  is  to  draw 
U.S.  forces  away  from  the  main  thrust  of 
the  war-destruction  of  the  Communist 
guerrilla  Infrastrusture,  and  road  and  vil- 
lage security.  In  this  he  has  succeeded.  Mid- 
summer last  year  we  had  two  battalions  up 
at  the  DMZ.  Now  we  have  most  of  a  division. 
By  having  to  meet  the  threat  at  the  DMZ 
we  are  draining  our  strength  from  key  popu- 
lation areas." 


Flood  Committee  Views  Beulah  Damage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OP   KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  4,  1967 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
distinguished  Members  of  this  House  has 
returned  with  his  committee  this  week 
after  hearings  and  examination  of  the 
severe  flood  damages  in  south  Texas  fol- 
lowing Hurricane  Beulah. 

I  refer  to  Hon.  Robert  E.  Jones,  of  Ala- 
bama, chairman  of  the  Flood  Control 
Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. Even  though  we  sit  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  aisle,  I  quickly  came  to 
recognize  the  knowledge  of  Congress- 
man Jones  In  the  field  of  flood  control 
and  water  resources. 

His  concern  and  usefulness  to  the 
NaUon  In  his  work  to  alleviate  natural 
disasters  was  pointed  out  In  a  well-writ- 
ten editorial  In  the  Huntsvllle,  Ala. 
Times. 

I  should  like  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  this  body: 
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Deep  in  the  South  of  Texas 

Anytime  we  get  around  one  of  these 
weather  buffs,  we  usually  try  to  get  in  our 
own  meteorological  two-bits  about  the  only 
time  we  saw  it  rain  frogs.  It  did— so  help 
us.  It  did.  And,  after  this  week,  skeptics  wiu 
l)e  better  prepared  to  believe  us.  For  this 
which  we  once  saw  happen  was  In  the 
Harllngen  area— that  Rio  Grande  section  of 
Texas  which  this  week  is  deep  In  water 

We  were  headed  toward  the  border  and 
Reynosa.  and  somewhere  along  that  stream 
known  as  the  Arroyo  Colorado — but  no.  we 
shall  not  bother  you  with  the  story  and 
anyway  we  should  like  to  save  it  If  we  ever 
decide  to  publish  our  International  Cyclo- 
pedia of  FTog-Rttins. 

Instead  we  hurry  on  to  report  that  North 
Alabama's  own  Rep.  Bob  Jones,  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  problems  of 
national  disasters,  has  himself  been  a  pretty 
big  frog  in  the  puddle  which  remained  along 
the  Rio  Grande  after  the  extensive  and  con- 
tinuing flooding  following  Hurricane  Beulah. 

And  we  dont  want  the  congressman's 
services  there  lost  sight  of  in  view  of  the 
LBJ  tour  of  the  region  yesterday.  We're 
serious — Bob  Jones,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Flood  Control  Committee,  has  spent  the  week 
there,  conducting  hearings  and  examinations, 
and  any  special  relief  legislation  to  aid  the 
stricken  area  will  be  strongly  influenced  by 
Jones  and  his  committee. 

Bob  Jones  once  more  is  demonstrating  his 
concern  and  his  considerable  usefulness  to 
his  nation  as  well  as  to  his  district  and  state. 

If  its  water  and  rivers  and  floods  you  want 
to  know  about.  Bob  Jones  is  the  man  to  see. 
If  it's  frog-rains.  Bob  probably  can  fill  you 
in  on  that,  too.  Bed  be  your  best  bet — par- 
Ucularly  because  we  don't  see  any  hope  of 
us  getting  our  own  cyclopedia  to  the  printer 
anyway  soon. 


Social  Security:    30th  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  ixdiana 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Fnday,  September  29,  the  Gary,  Ind., 
Social  Security  Office  celebrated  the  30th 
anniversary  of  its  opening  on  September 
30.  1937. 

Howard  Jennings,  Director  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  at  Gary, 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  efficient  work 
in  successfully  administeiing  the  opera- 
tions of  one  of  the  largest  social  security 
branch  offices  in  the  Middle  West. 

Orland  C.  Zajicek,  assistant  regional 
representative,  in  the  Chicago  Social  Se- 
curity Office,  was  present  for  the  occa- 
sion along  with  other  officials,  business- 
men, and  citizens  of  the  Calumet  region. 

In  1937,  when  this  great  program  of 
the  Federal  Government  was  initiated, 
the  Industrial  Calumet  region  of  Indiana 
was  just  recovering  from  the  greatest 
depression  in  our  Nation's  history.  Steel 
mills,  factories,  and  businesses  of  all 
kinds  that  survived  that  depression  were 
just  begirmtng  to  successfully  operate 
again.  Thousands  of  our  citizens  were 
gradually  being  reemployed  and  the  dark 
depression  days  of  the  early  1930's  were 
becoming  a  memory.  The  enactment  of 
the  nationwide  social  security  program 
under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  a  Dem- 
ocratic Congress  in  the  middle  1930's  was 
the    greatest    sparkplug    to    start    our 
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Nation  back  on  the  road  to  the  economy 
enjoyed  In  later  years. 

Excerpts  fnxn  my  remarks  made  on 
tbe  occasion  of  the  30th  anniversary  of 
t^e  ap&aiiig  of  the  Gary  Social  Seciirlty 
Office  In  1937  follow: 

In  1937  when  the  Gary  office  opened.  It 
BUI  nil  ril  both  Lake  and  Porter  Counties  and 
there  was  but  a  small  staff  on  hand  to  carry 
on  the  work  for  the  people  of  this  area.  At 
that  time  the  duties  principally  consisted  of 
Issuing  account  number  cards  to  workers  In 
commerce  and  Industry,  the  only  ones  then 
covered  by  Social  Security.  Workers  then 
could  look  forward  to  monthly  benefits  for 
themselves  when  they  reached  the  age  of  65. 
Two  years  later.  In  1939,  the  law  was  ex- 
panded to  provide  benefits  for  dependents 
and  survivors.  Later,  Social  Security  coverage 
over  the  years  haa  been  extended  to  farm 
workers,  domestic  workers  and  self-employed 
people.  Over  90%  of  our  population  now  has 
Social  Security  protection. 

Originally,  the  program  was  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  older  people,  but  now  It  in- 
cludes benefits  for  young  dependents  of  dis- 
abled or  deceased  workers  and  disability 
benefits  for  younger  workers.  At  the  present 
time.  Lake.  Porter  and  Newton  County  area 
receive  moothly  Social  Security  checks  total- 
ling over  55  million  dollars  a  year. 

Starting  last  year.  Congress  added  the 
Medicare  Program  to  our  cash  benefit  pro- 
gram, and  in  1966,  over  92%  of  our  Senior 
Citizens  have  signed  up  for  the  Medicare 
Program.  Approximately  23  million  men, 
women  and  children — one  out  of  nine  Amerl- 
caiis^are  receiving  Social  Security  benefits 
every  month.  About  86  million  earners  will 
pay  Social  Security  contributions  this  year. 
85  out  of  every  100  children  could  get  bene- 
fits if  the  provider  or  head  of  the  family 
should  die.  Approximately  9  out  of  10  people 
past  65  years  of  age  are  either  getting  bene- 
fits now  or  will  get  them  when  their  hus- 
bands retire  and  about  87  out  of  100  people, 
age  25  to  64,  have  disability  Insurance  pro- 
tection. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  that  I  cast  my  vote  in  support  of  leg- 
islation extending  a  substantial  increase  in 
Social  Security  benefits.  The  Bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  last  month  and  calls  for  an 
across-the-board  Increase  of  at  least  12'/2  % 
for  every  beneficiary  on  the  rolls.  In  certain 
cases,  some  beneficiaries  will  be  eligible  for 
more  than  12'/2%. 

Older  people  remember  the  panic,  the  des- 
titution, the  unemployment,  the  bread  lines 
of  the  early  1930's.  We  can  vividly  recall  the 
absence  of  Income  protection  for  families 
against  tbe  hazards  of  old  age,  death,  dis- 
ability or  illness.  Older  folks  can  appreciate 
how  recently  the  poor  farm  and  the  orphans' 
home  represented  society's  organized  way  of 
meeting  the  problems  of  dependency. 

Today,  30  years  later,  we  have  a  strong, 
comprehensive  and  national  system  of  So- 
cial Security  or  Social  Insurance  which  has 
changed  the  face  of  America  in  one  genera- 
tion. Today,  the  retired  aged,  widows,  or- 
phans, the  totally  disabled  and  the  unem- 
ployed, have  an  orderly  system  for  providing 
Income  security  and  protection. 

Future  historians  will  look  at  the  social 
and  economic  development  In  the  last  30 
years  and  no  doubt  conclude  that  Social 
Security  is  our  most  successful  effort  to  as- 
sure the  peace,  prosperity  and  domestic 
tranquility  of  our  society. 

As  you  know  so  well.  Social  Insurance  is 
designed  to  prevent  poverty  rather  than  re- 
lieve it  after  It  occurs.  The  right  to  benefits 
grows  out  of  work.  The  Individual  earns  pro- 
tection as  he  earns  his  living.  Because  it  U 
Insurance  against  earnings  loss  and  Is  paid 
without  regard  to  savings  and  resources.  To- 
day people  can  and  do  build  upon  their  basic 
Social  Security  to  achieve  a  higher  standard 
of  Uving.  In  other  words,  this  method  is  de- 
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or 


EDWARD  ROUSH 


OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOtSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednet  day.  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  ROUJ  >H.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  Introduced  a  resolution — 
House  Concu  rrent  Resolution  361 — urg- 
ing the  adop  .ion  nationwide  of  a  single 
emergency  pi  lone  number  for  the  police, 
and  a  single  emergency  fire- reporting 
number.  Eaqh  child  and  adult  could 
memorize  thtse  two  vital  numbers  and 
thus  have  thim  ready  at  hand  whenever 
and  wherever  emergencies  might  arise. 

Both  befor^  and  since  submitting  the 
resolution  I  Uave  conducted  a  great  deal 
of  research  m  this  matter,  contacting 
40  police  anc  fire  chiefs,  the  President's 
Crime  Comm  isslon.  officials  of  A.T.  &  T., 
and  many  n.ore.  On  September  17  an 
article  of  mi  le  was  published  in  Parade 
magazine  deicribing  the  results  of  this 
investigation 

I  continue  to  receive  letters  from 
groups  and  Individuals,  public  and  pri- 
vate, offering  their  comments  and  sug- 
gestions. MoAt  of  them  are  most  enthu- 
siastic in  the  Ir  support.  I  should  like  to 
Include  here  In  the  Record  some  copies 
of  this  correspondence,  as  follows: 
Governor's  <  itizens  Committee 

ON  :  )elinquenct  and  Crime, 

September  28.  1967. 
Congressman  ; .  Edward  Roush, 
House  of  Repr  ■sentatives, 
Washington.  I  .C. 

Mt  Deab  congressman  Rocsh:  I  am 
enclosing  a  co  >y  of  an  editorial  from  the  St. 
Louis  Poet  DU  patch.  I  am  very  much  Inter- 
ested In  your  bill  and  would  appreciate  a 
copy  of  It. 

As  the  edit<|rlal  indicates,  the  problem  of 
adequate  i>olibe  protection  Is  one  of  tbe 
Items  under  study  by  Governor  Heamee' 
Committee  of  which  I  am  Co-Chalrman.  The 
problem  of  the  Universal  Number  Is  now 
under  Intensiw  study  by  our  Committee  and 
we  have  received  generous  asalstance  from 
the  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company. 
Should  you  sd  desire  I  am  Inviting  you  to 
share  our  thlSKlng  In  this  matter.  The  tech- 
nical problem  Is  a  very  real  one  and  we  have 
a  preliminary!  report  from  the  Telephone 
Company.  Mr.  iR.  R.  Shockley,  Vice-President 
of  the  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany, 100  N.  i2th.  Is  the  representative  re- 
sponsible for  [helping  our  Committee.  Yon 
may  wish  to  v^te  to  blm  or  to  me  regarding 
this  whole  master. 

Let  me  luio^  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance 
to  you. 

Reepecttully, 

Isaac  Gurman. 

Cochairman. 
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Congressman  • .  Edward  Roush's  biU  for 
tbe  establishment  nationally  of  universal 
emergency  telephone  numbers  for  police  and 
fire  reports  dese:  ves  support.  The  needs  of 
our  highly  mobll  e  population  are  111  served 
by  the  marked  lick  of  uniformity  In  emer- 
gency numbers  from  place  to  place.  This  is 
particularly  so  n  the  great  metropolitan 
areas  where  the  \  lollce  and  fire  functions  fire 
highly  fragment  !d.  In  the  St.  Louis  area 
there  are  more  tl  lan  70  individual  police  de- 
partments on  th  (  Missouri  side  of  the  river 
alone,  and  they  are  reached  by  dozens  of  dif- 
ferent telephone  numi>ers. 

In  England,  \rhere  telephone  service  Is 
government-operited.  one  number — 999 — 
serves  all  local  p  slice  agencies  In  the  whole 
country,  which  s  what  Mr.  Roush  has  in 
mind  for  the  Urlted  States.  Isaac  Gurman. 
director  emeritus  of  the  St.  Louis  Bureau  of 
Men,  has  long  adi'ocated  a  universal  number 
here.  He  is  co-ch  lirman  with  Lt.  Gov.  Eagle- 
ton  of  Gov.  Hear  les's  Citizens  Committee  on 
Delinquency  and  Crime  which  Is  expected  to 
reaffirm  that  part  icular  need. 

The  British  tC  so  permit  free  use  of  pay 
telephones  for  ei  lergency  calls.  Several  affil- 
iates of  A.T.  &  T.  such  as  Southern  New  Eng- 
land Telephone  Co.  are  running  pilot  pro- 
grams along  that  line.  A  universal  police 
telephone  number  for  the  whole  country 
would  be  in  th^  public  Interest.  But  as  a 
starter  we  wouldl  settle  for  one  covering  the 
metropolitan  are^  here. 
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Mr.  NEX 
much  whether 
in  Vietnam 
dent  Johnson 

Yet  the  factj 
being  attacked 
it  appear  that 
Commander  in 
costly  war. 

This  is  grossly 
and  does  great 
President,  but 
Americans  who 
we  are  doing  in 

I  will   now 
efforts  made 
get  Hanoi  to 
show  how  the 
its  sincerity  in 
able  and  peaceful 
fllct. 

And  I  will  also  show  that  all  of  these 
efforts  have  be?n  rebuffed  by  an  enemy 
that  has  not  demonstrated  the  slightest 
Interest  in  ending  this  war. 

This  record  Is  beyond  dispute.  And  it 
deserves  reflection  by  those  who,  too 
often,  seem  to  1  g:nore  the  real  facts  about 
the  Vietnamese  war. 

America  Is  engaged  In  two  wars  over 
Vietnam.  One  is  ranging  10,000  miles 
away  in  the  hills  and  rice  paddies  of  that 
war-torn  country.  The  other  Is  being 
waged  here  ai  home — a  political  war 
fought  for  nari'ow  partisan  purposes. 

the  Communist  aggres- 


Is  that  the  President  is 
In  a  way  that  would  make 
he  relishes  his  role  as 
Chief  in  a  bloody  and 

unfair,  Mr.  Speaker, 
disservice  not  only  to  the 
to  all  those  millions  of 
share  his  belief  that  what 
Vietnam  is  right, 
document  the  numerous 
the  President  to  try  to 
conference  table.  I  will 
Administration  has  proved 
wanting  a  quick,  honor- 
solution  to  the  con- 


In  Vietnam, 


sors  believe  that  victory  will  be  theirs 
Their  thinking  Is  not  based  on  any  con- 
viction that  their  troops  are  better  than 
ours,  or  that  our  men  lack  the  will  to 
fight.  In  fact,  Hanoi  knows  the  opposite 
is  true. 

No,  their  conviction  is  based  on  events 
10.000  miles  away  from  them.  They  read 
our  speeches,  study  our  criticisms  of  the 
administration  and  conclude  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  wUl  never  be  able  to  hold 
out  against  such  pressure. 

I  doubt  whether  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  a  pro- 
foimd  student  of  American  politics.  I 
doubt  whether  he  understands  that 
much  of  the  Republican  attacks  against 
the  President  are  the  result  of  a  rapidly 
approaching  election  year. 

I  doubt  whether  he  has  considered  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  vocal  Republi- 
cans committed  themselves  to  defending 
freedom  In  Vietnam  by  voting  for  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

And  I  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  realizes  that,  to  date,  not  one 
of  the  President's  critics  has  offered  a 
single  reasonable  alternative  to  our  pres- 
ent Vietnam  policies. 

This  Nation  has  always  detested  war. 
And  may  this  attitude  never  change.  But 


the  north.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  the  man  to  tell 
about  it. 

The  onus  for  peace  rests  squarely  with 
Hanoi. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  knows  Uiat  American 
planes  will  stop  bombing  his  homeland 
the  moment  he  agrees  to  reciprocal 
deescalation. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  knows  that  peace  talks 
could  begin  tomorrow  if  only  he  would 
agree  to  sit  down  with  our  side. 

Those  who  call  upon  President  John- 
son to  end  the  bombing  and  ignore  the 
responsibilities  Hanoi  must  assume  to 
similarly  deescalate — do  a  grave  disserv- 
ice to  those  fighting  to  defend  freedom 
in  South  Vietnam. 

North  Vietnam  is  the  enemy's  heart- 
land. It  is  the  center  for  military  sup- 
port and  supplies.  Why  should  North 
Vietnam  be  spared  from  air  attack?  Why 
should  the  enemy  be  free  to  move  his 
men  and  supplies  into  the  South?  Why 
should  North  Vietnam's  transportation 
routes,  Industrial  plans,  and  assembling 
points  be  spared  destruction? 

Why  should  the  enemy  be  given  a  carte 
blanche  invitation  to  remain  strong  and 
effective  behind  the  lines? 

War  is  immoral,  Mr.  Speaker. 


,    — ^ — ..^.'^^  ^..c.^v..  uui,  »> ar  is  immoral,  ivir.  ape 

we  have  also  had  the  very  commendable         But  the  United  States 


habit  of  closing  ranks  behind  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief  In  matters  dealing  with 
war  and  peace. 

This  is  what  we  used  to  call  bipartisan 
support  of  foreign  policy.  It  used  to  be 
said  in  some  far-off,  obviously  forgotten 
time  that  politics  stops  at  the  water's 
edge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  what  the  late 
Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  would  say 
about  some  of  the  statements  being  made 
these  days  by  his  Republican  colleagues? 

I  am  certain  he  would  be  incredulous 
at  the  blatant  appeals  of  some  of  his 
fellow  Republicans  to  turn  the  American 
people  against  their  President  during  a 
time  of  war. 

He  would  be  dismayed  to  see  some 
Republicans  attempt  to  capitalize  on  the 
American  people's  natural  abhorrence  of 
war.  And  he  would  be  saddened  by  the 
hypocrisy  of  some  members  of  his  party 
who  claim  to  support  our  presence  in 
Vietnam,  but  who  attack  every  move  the 
President  makes  to  Insure  the  security 
of  our  forces  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  few.  if 
any,  of  the  President's  critics  have 
called  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
in  Vietnam. 

Why  have  they  refrained  from  taking 
such  a  position?  The  answer  is  obvious 
Mr.  Speaker:  They  know  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American 
people  supports  our  commitment  to  help 
the  South  Vietnamese  preserve  their 
freedom  and  independence. 

Our  people  know— indeed,  the  lessons 
of  history  have  taught  us— the  high  price 
paid  by  those  who  appease  aggressors  or 
who  fail  to  live  up  to  their  commitments 
in  the  world. 

The  result,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  Inevitable— 
the  appetite  of  the  aggressor  is  increased 
dangerously  and  war,  far  from  being 
avoided,  is  made  more  certain. 

If  these  RepubUcans  are  sincere  in 
seeking  a  way  to  end  the  struggle,  let 
them  communicate  their  views  to  Hanoi. 

If  they  want  to  stop  the  bombing  In 


and  its  Viet- 
namese allies  did  not  start  this  war. 
Hanoi  did.  And  it  is  not  Immoral  to  carry 
this  fight  to  the  enemy. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  be  im- 
moral to  jeopardize  the  brave  men  fight- 
ing for  freedom  in  the  South,  but  halting 
the  bombing  in  the  North — without  any 
guarantees  from  Hanoi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  does 
not  relish  our  involvement  in  this  war. 

We  did  not  seek  this  mission.  But  as 
the  leading  democracy  in  the  world,  this 
mission  became  ours  because  others  In 
the  world  believe  that  we  value  our  free- 
dom enough  to  help  the  weak  defend 
theirs  from  the  strong. 

The  President  wants  peace  in  Vietnam 
perhaps  more  than  anyone  else  In  the 
world. 

He  has,  on  five  separate  occasions, 
halted  the  bombing  of  the  north  to  show 
our  country's  sincerity  In  wanting  peace 
talks. 

He  has  communicated  directly  with  Ho 
Chi  Minh  and  supported  more  than  30 
proposals  for  negotiations. 

Let  be  briefly  document  our  attempts 
to  find  peace  in  Vietnam : 

Laos  Conference,  July  23,  1962. 

U.N.  Security  Council  invitation  to 
Hanoi,  August  7,  1964. 

Seventeen  nonalined  nations'  appeal 
April  1,  1965. 

President  Johnson's  speech  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Urdversity,  April  7,  1965. 

Indian  Government's  proposal,  April 
1965. 

U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thanfs 
peace  efforts,  April  1965. 

Suspension  of  bombing,  May  12  to  17 
1965. 

Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers'  Initi- 
ative, June  1965. 
Da  vies  mission,  July  1965. 
President's  letter  to  U  Thant,  July  28, 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  letter  to  Pres- 
ident of  Security  CoimcU,  July  30,  1965. 

Indian  Yugoslav  proposal,  August 
1965. 
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United  Kingdom  12-natlon  appeal  De- 
cember 1965. 

Cambodian  proposal  few  IOC  ezpan- 
alon.  December  1965. 

Pope  Paul  VI's  appeal,  December  19 
1965. 

Concentrated  peace  effort,  December 
1965  to  January  1966. 

Ronnlng  mission,  June  1966. 

Asian  Conference  initiative,  August  6 
1965. 

U  JI.  Secretary-General's  proposal  Au- 
gust 31,  1966. 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  General  As- 
sembly address,  September  22,  1966. 

British  slx-polnt  plan,  October  6,  i966. 

Manila  Communique,  October  25^  1966. 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  letter  "to  U 
Thant,  December  19, 1966. 

British  proposal  for  cessation  of  hos-- 
tilities,  December  30, 1966. 

Tet— Lunar  New  Year— truce,  Febru- 
ary 8  to  13,  1967. 

President  Johnson's  letter  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  February  8, 15, 1967. 

Continuous  bilateral  contacts  with 
Communist  states. 

Bombing  pauses:  First,  May  12  to  17, 
1965 — 5  days,  20  hours;  second,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1965,  to  January  30,  1966 — 36 
days,  15  hours;  third,  December  23  to  25, 
1966 — 2  days;  fourth,  December  30,  1966! 
to  January  1.  1967—2  days;  and  fifth, 
February  8  to  13,  1967—5  days.  18  hours. 

All  of  the  President's  efforts  have,  to 
date,  been  rejected  by  Hanoi.  And  while 
not  everyone  agrees  with  out  Vietnam 
policy,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  dis- 
pute over  the  fact  that  the  President  con- 
tinues to  press  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  will 
continue  to  remain  firm  against  Com- 
munist aggression,  while  doing  every- 
thing he  can  to  find  &n  honorable  peace. 

The  American  people  know  and  imder- 
stand  this.  And  they  will  continue  to 
support  the  American  policy  in  Vietnam. 


The  Kee  Report:  Underteas  Research 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or   WEST   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  4.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  weeks  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast.  "The  Kee  Report." 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  report  is 
"Underseas  Research,"  and  what  the 
United  States  Is  doing  in  this  new  field 
of  deep  sea  exploration.  The  report  fol- 
lows : 

Undehskas  Reseabcb 

This  Is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Ke« 
Report. 

The  American  people  have  always  bad  a 
lively  Interest  In  exploration.  This  Is  natxiral 
in  a  nation  which  owes  its  beginning  and 
subsequent  growth  to  the  bold  exploraUons 
of  hardy  pioneers. 

When  men  succeeded  In  reaching  the 
North  and  South  Poles  early  In  this  century, 
there  was  a  widespread  belief  that  the  ex- 
citing age  of  exploration  had  Just  about  oome 
to-  Its  end.  Then,  about  a  decade  go,  the 
llrrt     man-made     objects     began     rushing 
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through  outer  space  and  the  public  sensed 
that  mankind  waa  about  to  realize  the  age- 
old  dream  of  conquering  the  beaven«.  Aa  a 
syrabol  of  the  future,  this  nation  Is 
hoping  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  within 
a  few  yeara. 

However,  the  notion  that  the  age  of  ex- 
ploration on  this  planet  has  ended  Is  a 
serious  error.  The  truth  Is  that  an  entirely 
new  phase  in  adventure  Is  Jufit  beginning. 
This  Is  the  exploration  of  deep  sea  bottoms 
which  cover  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
globe.  While  this  undersea  pioneering  may 
be  less  spectacular  than  the  conquest  of 
outer  space,  the  men  of  science  believe  that 
eventually  it  may  prove  just  as  important 
In  terms  of  human  benefit. 

The  ocean  floors  are  an  Inunense  store- 
house of  minerals  which  are  essential  to  in- 
dustry, and  some  of  which  are  already  in 
short  supply.  In  addition,  there  are  unlim- 
ited quantities  of  edible  fish  which  could  be 
developed  Into  the  world's  greatest  source  of 
Inexpensive  food. 

But  to  enter  the  game  of  oceanography 
entails  careful  preparation  In  many  different 
fields,  and  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  work- 
ing out  a  broad  program  for  developing  its 
marine  resources.  One  of  the  first  needs  is 
for  a  remapping  of  the  nation's  long  coast- 
Unes.  This  work  is  already  underway  along 
the  Pacific  shoreline,  and  next  year,  it  will 
begin  in  the  OuU  of  Mexico. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  Is  for  trained 
personnel  In  a  branch  of  activity  which  Is 
almost  new.  While  there  have  been  a  few 
preliminary  efforts  to  reach  the  deepest  sec- 
tions of  the  ocean  floor,  this  kind  of  work 
must  be  expanded  on  a  vast  scale  to  m»et 
the  needs  of  the  new  science. 

The  immediate  need.  Is  for  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  technicians  who  have  been  trained 
In  the  science  of  Oceanography  and  who  are 
willing  to  make  their  careers  In  this  work. 
The  government  has  offered  Inducements  to 
those  college  students  who  specialize  Ln  ma- 
rine subjects. 

The  public  Is  aware  that  drilling  for  oil 
has  been  going  on  In  our  coastal  waters  and 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  for  some  years. 
It  Is  less  well  known  that  oil  is  only  a  part 
of  the  marine  storehouse — that  the  ocean 
floors  are  literally  a  treasure  chest  of  the 
most  pcedous  substances  Including  gold, 
sliver  and  pearls. 

Efforts  are  now  imderway  to  develop  fish 
protein  Into  a  useable  soiu'ce  of  food.  If  suc- 
cessful, this  could  be  shipped  In  quantities 
to  those  countries  threatened  by  famine.  In 
addition,  there  are  man^  varieties  of  fish 
which  live  at  great  depths  and  which  are 
fit  for  human  consumption.  If  this  new  food 
source  can  be  tapped  at  reasonable  cost,  the 
world's  supply  of  inexpensive  food  will  be 
greatly  expanded. 

The  science  at  Oceanography  Is  In  Its  In- 
fancy. Within  the  next  decade.  It  should 
begin  making  sizeable  contributions  to  the 
national  economy. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 
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Speech  by  RepresentatiTe  Joho  M.  Murphy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  iLiJifois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  ^friend  and  colleague,  John  M.  Mxrs- 
PHT,  of  New  York,  recently  addressed 
the  Pulaski  Memorial  Committee  of 
Richmond  County,  N.Y..  at  a  dinner 
commemorating    Casimlr    Pulaski,    the 


Pollsh-Amerl4an  hero  of  our  Revolution- 
ary War.  Un4er  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  text 
of  Mr.  M0RPH*'s  speech: 

BCMARKS   BT    H(  IN.    JORN   M.   MURFHT    BETORX 
THE      Pin.ASK  [      MeMORIAI.      COMMrTTEE      OF 

Richmond  Oscntt,  September  24,  1967 

We  assemble  this  evening  to  commemorate 
the  achleveme  its  of  Caslmlr  Pulaski,  the 
courageous  Pol  sh  freedom  fighter  who  gave 
his  life  so  th:  >t  America  might  be  a  free 
nation. 

Pulaski  w^as  born  in  Poland  In  1748,  the 
son  of  a  Polls] .  Count.  By  the  time  he  was 
twenty  he  ha(i  already  participated  in  nu- 
merous battles  in  an  attempt  to  free  Poland 
from  the  dom  nation  of  Czarlst  Russia,  in 
1772  he  was  U  reed  to  flee  Poland  to  avoid 
capture  by  his  memies,  but  he  continued  his 
effort  to  free  'oland  by  attempting  to  or- 
ganize troops  n  Turkey  to  fight  the  Rus- 
sians. Failing  n  this  endeavor  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  le  met  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Franklin,  reca  ;nlzing  Pulaski's  talent  for 
leadership  and  willingness  to  fight  for  free- 
dom, advanced  him  the  money  to  travel  to 
this  country  a]  id  gave  him  a  letter  of  Intro- 
duction to  Geo  ge  Washington. 

When  he  i  irrived,  Washlng^n  recom- 
mended to  thp  Continental  Congress  that 
Pulaski  be  glvfen  the  authority  to  organize 
the  cavalry.  Tl  Is  authority  was  granted,  and 
Pulaski  has  b<  en  known  ever  since  as  the 
Father  of  our  Cavalry.  But  he  was  not  con- 
tent to  be  so  fa  r  away  from  the  heat  of  battle. 
Carrying  the  i  ank  of  Brigadier  General,  he 
organized  his  own  Independent  corps  of 
cavalry  and  1  ght  Infantry  which  became 
known  as  Pulai  ki's  Legion. 

As  the  head  of  this  fighting  unit  he  dis- 
tinguished hln  iself  in  many  important  bat- 
tles of  our  Wa  -  of  Independence.  He  fought 
with  Washingi  on  at  Brandywlne  and  Ger- 
man town,  and  Joined  with  General  Anthony 
Wayne  to  scout  for  supplies  for  the  famishing 
troops  at  Vall(  y  Forge.  He  was  sent  to  the 
southern  front ,  arriving  just  in  time  to  save 
Charleston,  S.( :.,  and  later.  In  command  of 
French  and  An  lerican  cavalry  at  the  siege  of 
Savannah,  he  ed  a  full  cavalry  charge  into 
an  opening  La  the  enemy's  works.  In  this 
battle  he  wai  mortally  wounded,  and  he 
died  two  days  later  on  the  American  brig 
Wasp,  at  the  a  je  of  31. 

■  Piilaskl  had  been  here  only  two  years  at 
the  time  of  1:  is  death,  but  his  name  and 
deeds  will  be  1  orever  etched  on  the  pages  of 
American  hist  iry.  He  will  be  remembered, 
of  course,  for  h  is  daring  on  the  field  of  battle; 
he  once  remarked  In  a  letter  to  General 
Washington  tb  at:  "The  chief  thing  for  which 
I  ask  Is  to  be   lear  the  enemy.  .  .  ." 

But  he  win  be  remembered  even  more  for 
his  dedication  uid  love  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. I  think  h  Is  own  words  best  describe  the 
Intensity  of  h*  devotion: 

"I  came  herd  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the 
Indepiendence  t>t  America.  I  wish  to  live  In  a 
free  country  and  before  I  settle  down  here  I 
wish  to  fight  for  that  country's  freedom." 

Pulaski  Day  J  therefore,  Is  more  than  »  day 
to  praise  one  pan's  accomplishments,  how- 
ever much  those  accomplishments  are  worthy 
of  otir  praise.  It  is  a  time  to  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  orlnclple  of  freedom  for  which 
his  name  has  pecome  synonymous.  We  who 
are  free  must  lemember  that  today  over  one- 
third  of  the  earth's  population  Is  under  com- 
munst  domlnay^lon;  we  who  are  free  must  re- 
member that  freedom  Is  not  a  gift,  it  must  be 
earned,  and  having  been  earned,  it  must  be 
protected.  We  J  must  also  remember  that  we 
have  the  obligation  to  assist  any  nation 
whose  freedoi£^  is  threatened,  because  our 
own  freedom  is  at  stake  whenever  one  na- 
tion seeks  to  pomlnate  another. 

It  Is  our  wiilngness  to  make  the  sacrifice 
and  i>ay  the  ilrlce  to  defend  freedom  which 
has  preserved  <our  nation  In  the  past;  It  Is 
our  resolve  to  continue  to  do  so  which  wUl 
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determine  whether  the  world  of  tomorrow 
will  be  free.  We  \  ould  do  well,  therefore,  to 
emulate  the  example  set  by  the  man  for 
whom  this  celebration  is  held,  and  to  whom 
we  owe  so  mucbj.  Caslmlr  Pulaski  may  be 
dead,  but  his  dedicated  service  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  will  b^  remembered  forever. 


be  r 

•op 


Joseph  A]to|>  Reports  Favorably 
on  Viftnam  Progress 


EXTENSI< 


»N  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  Et)  EDMONDSON 

Olt   OKXMHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  EDMONI^SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  know  why,  some  elements  of  the 
American  pres^  are  presenting  to  the 
public  the  dismal  picture  of  our  progress 
in  Vietnam  which  we  see  every  morning 
in  some  newspapers,  and  every  evening 
on  many  television  stations.  In  view  of 
this  barrage  of  oessimism,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  many  American  people  have  diffi- 
culty in  knowinc  just  where  we  stand. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  clear  picture  of 
the  significant  progress  we  are  making 
in  Vietnam  emerges  through  the  pessi- 
mism. This  mo|-ning's  Washington  Post 
has  one  of  thesf  clear  pictures  in  Joseph 
Alsop's  column  from  Bindinh  Province, 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Alsop's  ci  >lumn  is  pointed  directly 
at,  as  he  puts  t,  "people  at  home  who 
are  so  articulat ;  about  tliis  war  without 
knowing  anythng  about  It."  Mr.  Alsop 
describes  the  progress  the  1st  Air 
Cavalry  Dlvisioi  lias  made  in  this  rich 
province  durinj  the  last  year.  And  this 
progress  has  b^n  made  against  crack 
North  Vietnamese  regular  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  jl  would  like  to  have  this 
column  by  Mi'.  Alsop  appear  in  the 
Record  so  that  ill  of  us  can  read  this  ac- 
curate account  of  success.  Perhaps  this 
will  help  to  put  the  Vietnam  picture  into 
focus: 

Vast  G.uns  in  Vi  etnam  War  Evident  in  Last 
lEw  Months 

Bongson,  Binh  dinh  Province,  South  Viet- 
nam.— There  Is  o  ne  great  advantage  in  being 
an  intermittent  r  sporter  of  this  ugly  war.  You 
see  the  contrasts  between  then  and  now.  And 
here  in  the  rich  >st  of  all  Vietnam's  coastal 
provinces,  the  chosen  domain  of  the  magni- 
ficent First  Air  Cavalry  Division,  this  con- 
trast between  tten  and  now  is  all  but  in- 
credible. 

"Stalemate"  is  a  favorite  word,  much  par- 
roted by  the  peo;  )le  at  home  who  are  so  arti- 
culate about  thli  war  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  It.  ]n  order  to  learn  what  kind 
of  stalemate  we  lave  In  Vietnam,  these  peo- 
ple might  weU  Jc  In  the  Air  Cavalry's  favorite 
enemy,  the  3d  :Jorth  Vietnamese  Division, 
which  once  held  all  of  Blnhdlnh  In  an  Iron 
grip. 

This  3d  Dlvlslc  n  used  to  be  a  mixed  outfit, 
with  one  South  ^  rietnamese  regiment,  the  2d 
V.C.  and  two  reg  iments  of  other  regulars,  the 
8th  and  the  22c.  it  was  a  superb  fighting 
outfit,  too. 

I  remember  vl|vldly  when  the  Air  Cavalry 
first  swooped  do^  on  Bongson  in  early  1966 
for  the  masher  Operation.  In  those  days,  be- 
yond the  barbed  wire  surrounding  the  Bong- 
son district  chief's  headquarters,  the  whole 
countryside  beloiged  to  the  enemy.  And  the 
3d  North  Vietniimese  Division  was  so  su- 
premely confideit  that  It  had  Its  divisional 
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and  regimental  headquarters  cosily  Installed 
m  towns  and  villages  on  Blnhdlnh's  open  rice 
plains.  Why  not,  indeed?  For  In  1965,  they 
had  successfuUy  attacked  Blnhdlnh's  capital 
city.  Quinhon. 

In  those  days,  om:  troops  could  not  ven- 
ture two  kilometers  out  of  Bongson  town 
without  running  Into  a  battalion— or  regl- 
ment-slze  fight.  The  enemy  suffered  very 
heavily,  but  then  the  Air  Cavalry  were  called 
away  for  other  missions,  the  3d  North  Viet- 
namese Division  refitted,  filled  the  gaps  in 
its  ranks,  and  resiuned  its  way  over  most  of 
Binhdlnh — although  now  the  headquarters 
were  prudently  removed  to  remote  mountain 
fastnesses,  far  from  the  crucial  rice  plains. 
I  was  here  again  a  year  ago,  when  the  Air 
Cavalry  had  come  to  stay.  Then  plans  were 
already  afoot  for  Operation  Irving,  to  be  con- 
ducted Jointly  with  the  grim,  methodical 
South  Koreans. 

This  was  In  fact  one  of  the  two  turning 
point  battles  of  the  war  to  date — to  be  com- 
pared only  with  the  great  baattle  in  the 
ladrang  Valley.  Characteristically,  one  of  the 
greatest  newspapers  In  America  patronizing- 
ly reported  that  the  enemy  main  body  had 
never  been  engaged,  but  in  fact  all  three  regi- 
ments of  the  3d  North  Vietnamese  Division 
were  torn  to  shreds,  and  the  way  was  thus 
opened  for  the  resumption  of  government 
control  over  the  whole  southern  half  of  Blnh- 
dmh.' 

After  Irving,  the  chase  of  the  3d  Division 
was  relentlessly  continued.  Hence,  when  I 
again  came  here  six  months  ago,  the  2d  V.C. 
Regiment  and  the  22d  North  Vietnamese 
Regiment  had  fled  north,  into  what  was  then 
the  Marine  area  of  operations,  to  replace  and 
refit  In  relative  peace  and  quiet. 

Capttired  doctunents  indicated  that  the 
18th  North  Vietnamese  Regiment  would 
have  fled  as  well.  If  the  Binhdlnh  Commu- 
nist Party  committee  had  not  protested  bit- 
terly that  at  least  one  unit  of  the  3d  Divi- 
sion must  stay  behind  to  show  the  flag.  The 
unfortunate  18th  Regiment  could  not  show 
the  flag  very  boldly,  however,  since  its  entire 
strength  was  then  no  more  than  600  men. 

In  May  and  early  June,  the  18th  received 
numerous  Infiltrator-replacements  from  the 
north.  It  was  ordered  Into  batUe  and  in  three 
summer  engagements — one  with  South  Viet- 
namese troops — its  three  battalions  were 
again  torn  to  shreds.  A  captured  document 
shows  that  In  Augtist  one  of  the  IBth's  bat- 
talions was  at  one  third  strength,  with  only 
192  men. 

Meanwhile,  in  their  places  of  refuge,  the 
2d  V.C.  Regiment  was  transformed,  for  want 
of  southern  recruits.  Into  a  basically  North 
Vietnamese  regiment  by  some  hundreds  of 
replacements  from  North  Vietnam.  The  22d 
was  also  fleshed  out.  But  the  reflt  of  both 
regiments  was  sadly  Incomplete,  probably 
because  of  the  successive  destruction  by 
the  Navy  coast  watch  of  two  North  Viet- 
namese trawlers,  each  carrying  arms  for  two 
full  regiments. 

Thus  a  recent  high-ranking  deserter  de- 
scribed one  battalion  of  the  2d  V.C.  Regi- 
ment as  armed  with  an  80-mllUmeter  mortar 
with  eight  rounds  of  ammunition,  two  67- 
mllUmeter  recollless  rifles  with  six  to  eight 
rounds  per  gun,  nine  B-40  rocket  launchers 
with  three  rounds  per  launcher,  and  hardly 
enough  small  arms  ammunition  to  maintain 
a  fight  for  an  hour. 

As  these  words  are  written,  what  Is  left 
of  the  18th  Regiment  U  in  the  Iron  claws  of 
the  South  Koreans  In  the  Phucat  Massif 
The  plight  of  one  battalion  of  the  22d  Regi- 
ment, trapped  m  the  Anlao  Valley  by  the  Air 
Cavalry,   has   already   been   described. 

The  other  units  of  the  3d  EM  vision  are  now 
lurking  In  the  mountains,  not  operating  in 
battalion  or  even  company  strength,  merely 
sending  foraging  parties  down  Into  the 
plain  to  seek  food— for  all  are  very  hungry 
and  some  are  on  one  third  rations.  And  the 
hunt  continues. 
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One  must  admire  this  famous  3d  North 
Vietnamese  Division  for  its  resiliency  and 
courage.  But  It  has  been  like  a  spring  that 
loses  some  resiliency  each  time  It  U  pushed 
back.  And  the  wonderfully  persistent  Koreans 
and  the  men  of  the  Air  Cavalry  are  unani- 
mously convinced,  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  spring  can  be  broken  for  good  and  all  by 
continuing  the  hunt  for  a  few  months  more. 


The  Violent  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee 

'^        EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  4.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sum- 
mer which  is  just  leaving  us  has  been 
one  of  almost  unparalleled  violence  in 
our  Nation's  cities.  Whole  sections  of 
some  urban  centers  have  been  laid  waste 
by  fires  and  explosions. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  a  large  meas- 
ure of  responsibility  for  these  events 
must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  leaders  of 
the  so-called  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee.  Intuitive  com- 
ment on  this  group  and  its  leaders  is  con- 
tained in  an  editorial  broadcast  by  sta- 
tion WMAL,  here  in  Washington,  during 
the  week  of  August  20,  1967,  and  in  an 
editorial  published  in  the  American  Ex- 
aminer of  August  31,  1967. 

Nathan  Ziprin's  column,  from  the 
American  Examiner  of  August  31,  1967, 
provides  further  insight.  I  commend 
these  articles  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues : 

Editoriai,  Broadcast  by  WMAL  During  Week 
OF  August  20,  1967 
Events  of  the  summer  demand  a  look  at 
the  record,  to  see  If  the  Student  Non-Violent 
Coordinating  Committee  deserves  "non-vio- 
lent" In  Its  title. 

SNCC's  chairman,  H.  Rap  Brown,  has  trav- 
eled the  country,  openly  urging  burning  and 
pillage  and  telling  Negroes  to  obtain  guns 
with  which  to  shoot  "honkies".  Today,  Brown 
awaits  extradition  proceedings  in  Virginia  on 
grounds  of  Inciting  the  riot  in  Cambridge, 
Maryland.  He  U  also  in  trouble  with  FeUerai 
authorities,  charged  with  taking  a  gun  across 
state  lines  while  imder  Indictment. 

Last  week,  SNCC  published  a  vicious  at- 
tack on  Jews.  SNCC  printing  presses  have 
been  spewing  forth  violent  hate-sheets  all 
summer,  deriding  and  undermining  virtually 
every  stable  element  of  society. 

We  go  along  with  Governor  Claude  Kirk 
of  Florida.  When  asked  recenUy  U  he  con- 
sidered Brown  a  conununist,  the  Governor 
said  not  necessarily.  But  he  added  quickly 
"When  you  see  something  that  walks  like  a 
duck,  quacks  Uke  a  duck  and  looks  Uke  a 
duck — chances  are  that's  a  duck!" 


[Prom  the  American  Examiner,  Aug.  31,  1967) 
What  Motivates  SNCC? 
The  action  of  SNCC  in  adopting  Moscow's 
Nazi-Uke  Big  Ue  about  Israel  and  the  Jew- 
ish people  is  not  as  mjsterious  as  may  appear 
at  first  glance.  It  should  be  said  that  the 
leaders  of  SNCC  are  not  so  stupid  as  to  be- 
lieve the  pro-Arab  antl-Semltlc  falsehoods 
they  preach.  They  are  simply  using  the  Big 
Lie  as  a  stick  with  which  to  hit  those  who 
have  tried  to  help  their  cause  most.  This  Is 
psychologically  what  motivates  the  poor  and 
underprivileged  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
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the  more  affluent  and  culturally  more  ad- 
vanced. This  is  a  universal  symptom.  We  see 
it  displayed  by  underdeveloped  countries  In 
Asia.  Africa,  Middle  East  and  Latin  America 
toward  the  rich  "Uncle  Sam." 

Once  such  a  psychological  trend  starts  It 
Is  not  always  easy  to  keep  it  within  rea- 
sonable bounds.  In  the  case  of  SNCC  the  sit- 
uation has  been  specially  aggravated  by  the 
overpowering  desire  of  its  extremist  leaders  to 
have  their  cake  and  eat  It.  They  want  the 
privilege  of  abusing  the  Jews  and  to  continue 
to  receive  financial  support  from  Jews. 

The  truth  Is  that  SNCC.  by  Its  own  con- 
fession, has  lost  so  much  of  its  income  be- 
cause of  Its  anti-Jewish  poUcy  that  it  Is  cur- 
rently In  bad  stralte.  Furious  because  many 
Jews  have  withheld  their  checks,  SNCC  lead- 
ers have  decided  In  desperaUon  to  line  up 
with  the  Communist  and  the  Arabs,  hoping 
that  the  withdrawn  Jewish  contributions 
will  be  replaced  by  checks  from  the  well- 
heeled  lunaUc  fringe  in  this  country  whose 
stock  In  trade  Is  hate  and  racism. 

We  doubt  If  this  vicious  ploy  will  work 
If  it  does,  we  wonder  If  its  manipulators  will 
find  it  possible  to  sleep  weU. 

(From  the  Amerl||^  Examiner.  Aug.  31.  1967] 

A  Different  Slant  on  SNCC 

(By  Nathan  Ziprtn) 

Shortly   after   the  story  broke  of  SNCCs 

foray  Into  the  dung  of  antl-Semltlsm.  antl- 

Zionlsm  and  antl-Israellsm,  I  discussed  the 

disturbing    development    with    Jack    Slegel 

whose  been  "Squeege,"  published  two  years 

ago,    de^t    with    black-white    relationships 

and  Jewish  attitudes  toward  Negroes. 

Since  his  reaction  was  close  to  mine  and 
his  semantics  quite  unique.  I  am  seizing  on 
the  opportunity  to  giving  his  formulations 
as  I  Jotted  them  down  rapidly. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  SNCC  attack  on  Jews.  Proba- 
bly nothing  in  the  way  of  further  substan- 
tive arguments  will  reveal  any  deeper  mean- 
ings. It  te  clear  cut.  Who  knows  anti- 
Semitism  better  than  we?  What  is  more 
likely  Is  that  the  SNCC  activists.  Whether 
or  not  they  represent  a  majority  or  a  minor- 
ity, have  blown  their  mind  with  something 
they  think  will  work  like  magic.  They  did 
not  have  to  become  acldheads  to  cop  out 
from  the  nitty-gritty  of  their  own  struggle 
Somebody  on  their  ExecuOve  thought  this 
attack  on  Jews  would  be  like  out  of  sight 
that  It  would  turn  their  people  on  and  give 
them  an  easier  rumble. 

Probably,  they  figured  that's  where  it's  at 
and  that  to  attack  the  Jews  would  bring 
them  support  from  some  of  their  white 
counterparts,  racists  of  the  extreme  right, 
and  perhaps  divert  reaction  from  them  to- 
ward another  minority. 

We  do  not  know  In  what  pad  or  crib  this 
tactic  was  so  lU-concelved  or  whether  it  was 
done  for  like  Arab  bread.  In  any  event  it 
doesn't  matter.  What  does,  is  that  it  was 
done.  We  could  say  it  was  the  result  of 
Arapulco  gold  which  made  them  freak  out 
like  this  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  would 
be  taking  off  a  high.  But  that  would  b»  use- 
less speculation.  The  fact  Is,  we  Jews  are 
faced  with  the  problem. 

We  cannot  cop  out  on  this.  The  Negroes 
are  here  and  came  long  before  we  did  The 
fact  that  we  did  not  bring  them  here  is 
irrelevant.  So  we  must  shove  past  the  up- 
tight blast  SNCC  released  and  ourselves  get 
to  the  nitty-gritty  of  the  problem.  Which  is 
somehow,  not  to  condone  what  Is  wrong  and 
what  is  evil  In  their  statement,  but  the  con- 
trary, to  seek  a  bridge  to  the  Negro  people 
as  a  whole.  We  must  not  forget  that  Hitler 
was  mocked  at  first,  and  held  In  contempt 
Neither  response  was  effective.  If  we  fall  to 
find  the  bridge.  It  Is  quite  possible  the  SNCC 
leadership  wlU  take  most  of  the  Negro  people 
with  them  on  this  odd  and  wicked  freak-out 
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Bell  Marking  ZSth  Tear  of 
Jet-Age  Pioneering 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  4.  1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  Ni- 
agara frontier  area  of  western  New  York 
State  we  have  many  Industries  of  which 
we  can  be  proud.  One  of  these  is  the 
Bell  Aerosystems  Co.,  formerly  known  as 
the  Bell  Aircraft  Corp.,  located  in 
Wheatfleld,  which  is  less  than  20  qiiles 
from  my  district  in  Buffalo. 

Many  firsts  In  the  history  of  manned 
flight  are  credited  to  this  pioneering  and 
forward-looking  organization.  Among 
the  most  prominent.  Bell  produced  the 
first  American  jetplane,  the  first  plane 
to  break  the  sound  barrier,  and  the  first 
practical  tricycle  landing  gear. 

Bell  invented  the  air  cushion  landing 
gear,  the  rocket  belt,  the  flying  pogo 
stick,  and  the  flying  platform.  It  built  the 
first  licensed  commercial  helicopter  and 
the  first  deflected -thrust  vertical  take- 
off airplane. 

This  giant  in  the  world  of  aviation  can 
also  take  credit  for  the  first  reaction  con- 
trol systems  for  spacecraft  used  in  the 
Mercury  program,  and  the  Bell  Agena 
engine  which  is  said  to  be  history's  most 
reliable  booster  in  space  flight. 

With  justifiable  pride  and  admiration 
for  Bell's  outstanding  achievements,  we 
salute  all  those  who  genius,  foresight, 
and  daring  courage  have  made  these  re- 
markable accomplishments  possible. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  following  article  written  by 
Mr.  Paul  Wleland,  which  appeared  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  on 
September  30. 1967: 

BCLL   Marking   25th   Teas   of  Jet-Age  Pio- 
neering 

(By  Paul  Wleland) 

Tomorrow  will  be  25  years  to  the  day  that 
Bob  Stanley  flew  the  first  American.  Jet 
plane  at  25  to  100  feet,  after  pulling  back 
on  tbe  stick  slightly  on  a  desolate  California 
dry  lake  bed  takeoff. 

And  two  weeks  from  today  will  be  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  afternoon  Air  Corpe  Capt. 
Chuck  Teager  pitshed  an  American  rocket 
plane  through  the  ominous  sound  barrier, 
after  dropping  from  the  belly  grip  of  a  B-29. 

The  XP-59A — ^America's  first  Jet — and  the 
X-1,  the  world's  first  supersonic  plane,  were 
built  by  the  Bell  Aircraft  Corp.,  now  Bell 
Aerosystems  Co. 

Both  aircraft  were  conceived  during  World 
War  II — the  XP-59A  when  US.  military 
leadership  learned  of  German  efforts  Ln  the 
Jet  field— and  the  X-1  In  1943,  when  Ameri- 
can scientists  felt  there  was  a  place  In  the 
future  for  a  high-speed  research  aircraft. 

To  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  the  X-1 
evolved  from  proposals  for  a  high-speed  Jet 
turbine  plane  by  Robert  A.  Wolf  of  the  Bell 
engineering  staff. 

The  proposal  took  the  form  of  a  drawing 
In  1944,  but  little  happened  imtll  the  old 
Army  Air  Corps  heard  of  a  6000-pound  thrust 
rocket  engine  then  under  development. 

The  6000-pound  engine  never  became  » 
part  of  the  X-1,  as  It  wasn't  available  In 
time.  But  Bell  was  given  a  contract  to  build 
three  planes  In  late  1944.  Fc»  the  next  18 
months,  the  Air  Force  and  the  National  Ad- 


visory Comni  ttee  for  Aeronauttos  (NASA's 
predecessor)  1  rorked  over  the  plane  proposal 
with  Bell.  It  '  ?ould  now  be  supersonic. 

Bell  had  bei  n  in  all  tbe  way,  advising  and 
consulting  uj  itll  the  day  the  engineering 
team  could  ^  rari.  away  from  the  drawing 
board. 

During  the  18  months.  It  was  decided  to 
build  a  craft  \  rhich  was  generaUy  shaped  like 
the  nose  of  a  I  0-caliber  bullet,  had  four  1500- 
pound  thrust  rocket  engines  and  would  be  a 
flying  laborat(  ry." 

Joseph  A.  ( 'annon,  now  product  manager 
for  Air  CushI  >n  Vehicles  at  Bell,  told  what 
happened  nex  : 

"We  had  1  een  getting  rumors  about  a 
strange  aircra  ft  being  built  at  Bell's  plant 
here  dixring  I  )45  while  I  was  at  Bell's  B-29 
plant  In  Atlan  ta. 

•'I  was  final  ly  sent  north  and  saw  the  X-1 
for  the  first  Ime.  The  air  frame  was  com- 
pleted late  in  tihe  year  and  at  Christmas-time 
the  plane  nrat  shipped  down  to  Orlando,  Fla. 

"Jack  Wool  uns,  a  Bell  test  pilot,  took  it 
for  unp>owere  1  test  glides.  Ballast  was  put 
in  to  make  u  >  for  lack  of  engine  weight.  In 
April  the  eng  nes  were  installed,  and  It  was 
in  December  that  the  first  powered  flights 
were  taken. 

"Jack  Wool  uns  was  killed  In  a  racing  ac- 
cident, and  I  illck  Goodlln  followed  as  the 
principal  Bell  test  pilot.  In  the  fall  of  '46  I 
met  Chuck  Yi  ager  and  he  spent  the  next  few 
months  fan  lllarlzing  himself  with  the 
plane." 

The  thln-\)  inged  X-1  was  flown  on  sub- 
sonic (Mach.  8,  or  eight-tenths  the  speed  of 
sound)  tests  through  1947.  Later  Cannon 
would  fly  it  and  be  burned  seriovisly  In  a 
ground  explo  ion  and  flre  of  another  model 
X-1. 

During  194' '  though,  Cannon  often  piloted 
the  B-29  whl;h  carried  the  X-1  strapped  to 
its  belly  and  let  It  go  for  flight.  The  X-1 
could  actual! '  take  off  by  itself,  but  since  it 
could  only  ca  ry  fuel  for  2V4  minutes  of  full- 
powered  fligh ;,  it  was  considered  senseless  to 
do  anything  1  lut  ferry  it  up  In  the  sky  using 
another  plan(  . 

On  Oct.  14  1947,  Capt.  Teager  was  slated 
to  pilot  the  4  L-1,  and  Air  Force  MaJ.  Robert 
Cardenas,  ths  B-29.  The  flight  was  over 
Muroc  Dry  L  ike  In  California,  an  installa- 
tion now  knc  wn  as  Edwards  Air  Force  Base. 

Two  F-80  Jet  fighters  served  as  chase 
planes  as  MaJ .  Cardenas  took  the  big  bomber 
up  to  7,000  fi  et.  Capt.  Yeager  climbed  down 
a  ladder  fron  the  bomber  and  squeezed  into 
the  X-1  cock  )it. 

Around  hli  a  were  thick-walled  tanks  of 
liquid  oxygei  and  alcohol,  the  rocket  fuel 
which  was  fofced  into  the  engine  by  a  4,500- 
pound  per  inch  nitrogen  press\ire  load. 

He  checker  i  instruments,  tried  the  con- 
trols and  adj  isted  his  oxygen  face  mask.  At 
21,000  feet,  llaj.  Cardenas  annoimced  over 
Capt.  Yeager'  i  radio  earphones  he  was  turn- 
ing downwlni  I. 

The  B-29  E  loved  into  a  flat  power  glide  at 
240  miles  pi  r  hour,  the  minimum  flying 
speed  of  the  X-1.  After  a  countdown,  Capt. 
Yeager  droppi  ^d  the  X-1  away  from  the  moth- 
er ship 

He  turned  on  the  nitrogen  pressure  and 
fired  the  liqi  lid  oxygen-alcohol  mix  in  the 
first  rocket  cl  lamber.  The  X-1  drove  forward 
and  downwai  d.  "It's  like  having  something 
by  the  tall  ai  d  daring  not  to  let  go,"  he  said 
afterward.  T  te  other  engines  fired  In  suc- 
cession. 

Sometime 
broke  the 
above  35,000 
per  hour  at 
listed  at  670 

The  plane 
a  landing  on 
clash  with 

Later  the 
and  set  a 
A  total  of  si] 
der  a  patent 


tte 


woi  Id 


sot  nd 


the  next  150  seconds  the  X-1 
barrier  (662  miles  per  hour 
feet,  and  a  higher  760.9  miles 
level).  His  official  speed  was 
but  may  have  been  faster, 
an  out  of  fuel  and  he  gilded  to 
the  dry  lake.  The  feared  first 
sound  barrier  was  easily  won. 
i  Tst  X-1  would  go  much  faster 
altitude  record  of  73,000  feet. 
X-ls  were  finally  built,  all  un- 
ssued  to  Robert  J.  Woods,  chief 
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design   engineer    and   assigned  to   the  Bell 
Aircraft  Corp. 

Bell  had  become  the  natural  company  to 
buUd  a  supersot  Ic  plane  because  of  an  event 
five  years  and  13  days  earlier  than  Capt. 
Yeager's  record-  letter. 

On  Oct.'  1.  19^  2,  after  keeping  "one  of  the 
best  kept  secre'  s  of  the  war,"  and  an  in- 
tensive unprece  lented  year-long  effort,  the 
first  American  J:t  fighter  was  fiown  by  Bell 
chief  test  pilot  B  ob  Stanley. 

A  man  now  iistrumental  In  Bell's  Lunar 
Landing  Training  Vehicle  (which  uses  a 
4200-pound  thrist  General  Electric  Jet  en- 
gine) was  project  engineer  for  the  first  Jet 
plane. 

Edgar  P.  Rholes,  who  has  been  with  Bell 
since  a  year  aft4  r  the  company's  beginnings, 
tells  the  story  o :  the  XP-69A  this  way : 

"On  Sept.  8,  H»41,  Larry  (the  late  Lawrence 
D.)  Bell  called  six  of  us  Into  his  office  and 
said  he  was  alout  to  tell  us  the  biggest 
secret  of  the  var.  We  were  to  design  and 
build  an  airplai  e  that  'had  no  propeller.' 

"GE  was  to  bi  lid  the  engines  which  would 
be  'Chinese  coi  les'  of  the  Whittle  English 
engine.  Larry  to  d  us  'if  I  had  it  my  way  this 
is  so  secret  non«  of  you  would  even  go  home 
from  work  from  this  point  on.' 

"We  only  hac  a  rough  sketch  on  a  piece 
of  paper  of  thi  engine  to  start  with,  and 
some  of  the  dlmjensions  of  that  were  as  much 
as  4  inches  off  w*  found  out  later. 

"For  two  weel^  we  studied  many  different 
ways  to  arrange  engines  and  finally  decided 
on  a  slde-by-slce  setup.  We  wrote  specifica- 
tions, made  a  oi  e- twentieth  scale  clay  model, 
and  by  Oct.  3,  IHl,  BeU  was  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  build  a  ]  tlane. 

"Much  of  th!  design  work  was  done  in 
the  old  Plerce-J  ,rrow  plant  at  ELmwood  and 
Great  Arrow,  but  we  needed  a  different  spot 
in  which  to  build.  So  we  arranged  to  take 
over  a  building  at  Main  and  Rodney  which 
the  Ford  Motor  po.  owned  (Now^a  Trico  Corp. 
plant) . 

"We  moved  it  there  In  late  October  and 
brought  along  a  b  tight  security  as  was  possi- 
ble. Windows  on  the  second  floor,  where  the 
center  Jet  port  on  of  the  plane  was  to  be 
fabricated,  werii  welded  shut  and  painted 
over.  Guards  hid  special  orders  on  Identi- 
fying employes  and  once  Larry  Bell  couldn't 
get  Into  his  own  plant  because  his  IdenUfi- 
cation  wasn't  in  order. 

"Though  part  s  of  the  plane  were  not  taken 
from  any  of  <  ur  stock  items  for  fighter 
planes,  etc.,  we  sent  out  routine  orders  to 
other  Bell  plains  for  manufacture  of  much 
of  the  plane." 

At  one  plant  Bell  workers  In  another  plant 
were  manufacti  ring  what  they  thought  was 
a  heater  duet  f»r  what  would  have  been  the 
world's  largest  airplane.  Eighteen  inches  in 
diameter.  It  wis  the  exhaust  pipe  for  the 
XP-59A. 


The   tlUe  of 
•'XP-69A"   was 
tail  fighter  whldh 
before,  but  hac 
number  was  glv  >n 
Identification. 


lar^e 
aid 
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plane  even  was  misleading. 

the  designation  of  a  twin- 
Bell  had  designed  the  year 
decided  not  to  build.  Tbe 
to  the  Jet  craft  to  confuse 


production  began  on  Jan.  9, 
sfrcraft  was  put  together  in- 
August.  It  v-^s  taken  apart 
aft^  breaking     own  part  of  a 
section  out,  it  was  shipped 
constant  guard  by  rail  to 


Actual  plane 
1942,  and  the 
side  the  plant 
again,  and 
wall  to  get  a 
under  heavy 
Muroc. 

"OE  sent  alo^g  technicians  who  had  long 
listening  tubes  which  they  would  place  on 
the  engine  bearing  assembly  much  like  a 
doctor's  stethos  :ope,"  said  Mr.  Rhodes.  "The 
engine  was  ccntinually  kept  turning  by 
forced  air  so  '  he  delicate  bearings  inside 
wouldn't  be  dafnaged  by  the  railroad  ride.' 

A  Bell  team  had  preceded  the  shipment  to 
Muroc  and  taken  over  a  section  of  the  facil- 
ity. Even  the  ccoking  was  done  by  BeU  per- 
sonnel, who  wi!re  soon  Joined  by  OB  and 
Army  Air  Corp  i  representatives. 


The  plane  was  reassembled  and  the  engine 
run  on  Sept.  26.  On  Sept.  30  several  taxi  runs 
were  tried  by  pilot  Stanley  with  Larry  Bell 
on  hand.  On  Oct.  1.  In  the  early  afternoon, 
Stanley  edged  the  plane  into  the  air  four 
times,  never  exceeding  a  height  of  100  feet, 
keeping  his  landing  gear  down  at  all  times 
"We  cheered,"  said  Rhodes.  "It  was  a  great 
Bight."  The  plane  had  flown  only  a  seemingly 
paltry  130  miles  per  hour. 
•  The  next  day.  Oct.  2.  1942,  had  been  the 
official  target  date  for  an  XP-59A  flight.  So 
pilot  Stanley,  and  Air  Corps  Col.  Lawrence 
G.  Craige  took  it  up  for  a  total  of  four  filghts. 
The  Jet  got  as  high  as  6000  and  10,000  feet 
that  day,  was  up  as  long  as  30  minutes,  and 
flew  at  a  top  of  less  than  300  mph. 

"The  GE  engines  weren't  developing  the 
expected  1640  pounds  of  thrust."  said  Mr. 
Rhodes.  "They  were  only  pushing  800  pounds 
So  after  that  first  day,  we  InstaUed  a  new 
and  more  powerful  pair."  ' 

The  XP-59A  and  several  others  that  fol- 
lowed were  flown  for  the  next  15  months  yet 
the  word  America  had  a  Jet  never  leaked  out 
One  pUot  who  saw  the  propellerless  plane 
over  Muroc  thought  he  was  drunk 

FlnaUy  on  Jan.  7.  1944,  the  Jet's  existence 
was  announced  to  a  surprised  wortd.  Thourii 
««  of  the  P-59'«  were  finally  buUt,  and  the 
name  Alracomet  attached  by  an  employe 
vote  in  1943,  the  Jet  never  flew  as  a  combat 
fighter  in  Worid  War  n,  the  original  inten- 
tion of  Ite  planners. 

It  was,  however,  the  parent  and  prime 
mover  for  the  American  Jet  aircraft— both 
commercial  and  miUtary.  It  was  the  shape  of 
things  to  come. 
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Sea-Based  AntiballUtic  MusUes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOtTTH    CABOUNA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  4.  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  anti-ballls- 
ttc-misslle  system  based  In  the  United 
States  Itself  costing  untold  billions  does 
not  appeal  to  me  as  the  best  we  can  do 
to  prevent  destruction  of  our  cities  and 
mUltary  Installations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  still  believe  that  the 
best  defense  Is  an  offense.  Command  of 
the  skies,  space,  and  the  seas  is  the  way 
to  keep  war  and  destruction  from  the 
shores  of  our  homeland. 

A  mobile  offense-defense  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  shores  of  our  country  Is 
worthy  of  immediftte  consideraUon 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared  in  the  September  Issue  of  Navv 
magaztae.  by  Charles  P.  Ducheln.  presi- 
dent of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
otates: 

SABMIS:   Sea-Based    Protector    of    Unhto 

Statss 

(By  Charies  F.  Ducheln,  national  president. 

Navy  League  of  the  United  States) 

SABMiS  may  sound  like  a  hero  of  Greek 
mythology,  but  It's  a  new  naval  term  that 
inwpn."  *  y^-y''^  antl-balUstlc  missile 
n^^^^"^!^^'  "  °^''"  tl'e  start  of  a 
new  naval  strategic  defense  role.  Its  concept 
te  to  force  potential  enemies  to  spread  their 
^lle  pattern  and  to  provide  tor  the  pr^- 
eivatlon  of  the  nation  in  a  nuclear  we 
through  a  defense  in  depth.  ^ 

Upon  returning  to  Washington  after  my 
Wp  to  Viet  Nam.  l  learned  that  our  pollcy- 


xnakera  were  giving  the  SABMIS  concept 
priority  consideration.  I  beUeve  an  up-to- 
date  look  at  SABMIS  would,  therefore  be  of 
Interest. 

The  SABMIS  plan  Is  to  place  an tl -ballistic 
missiles  aboard  surface  ships  and  to  deploy 
them  off  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  coasts,  rela- 
tively close  to  Communist  missile-launchine 
positions.  * 

By  mtercepUng  enemy  missiles  shortly 
after  they  are  fired,  the  defense  problem 
would  be  Blmpllfled  and  the  blunting  of  a 
nuclear  attack  against  the  United  States 
made  manageable.  There  Is  another  com- 
pelling reason  to  Intercept  quickly.  The  So- 
viets are  known  to  be  able  to  produce  a  mul- 
tiple warheaded  missile  which  breaks  open 
at  some  point  near  the  end  of  Its  trajectory 
and  sends  its  several  warheads  against  in- 
dividual targets.  By  early  Interception,  a 
single  SABMIS  can  destroy  all  of  the  war- 
heads at  once. 

The  SABMIS  ships,  as  contributors  to  con- 
tinental defense,  would  be  built  to  comple- 
ment the  proposed  fixed  NIKE-X  land  sites 
Inside  the  continental  VS.  Though  final 
plans  for  the  construction  of  these  ships  are 
not  yet  firm,  naval  strategists  are  counting 
on  this  mobile  system  to  do  for  defense  what 
Polaris  has  done  for  the  offense. 

Several  months  ago,  the  Navy  took  a  his- 
toric step  in  adjusting  Its  organization  to 
the  strategic  realities  of  the  20th  Century. 
At  the  Instigation  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Paul  H.  Nitze,  the  directorate  of 
Strategic  Offensive  and  Defensive  Systems 
was  set  up  In  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  under  Rear  Admiral  George  H 
MlUer,  a  recognized  maritime  strategist 
SABMIS  Is  the  first  tangible  result  of  the  re- 
orgamzaUon.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
concept  is  taking  hold  U  a  tribute  to  the 
organizational  wisdom  and  strategic  discern- 
ment of  Mr.  Nitze,  now  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Underlying  aU  military  stratcgleB  Is  the 
primary  provision  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  a  nation.  This  was  the  start- 
ing point  for  the  naval  strategists  who  con- 
ceived SABMIS.  In  moving  seaward  to  solve 
this  perplexing  problem,  the  land  deficiency 
of  the  United  States  as  compared  to  the 
Soviet  Union  was  a  major  consideration. 
Since  the  Soviets  possess  2V4  times  more 
land  mass  than  the  U.S.,  we  are,  megaton  for 
megaton,  at  a  damage-inflicting  disadvant- 
age by  a  factor  of  2.5. 

By  placing  antt-mlsslle  defense  forces  at 
sea,  nuclear  flre  Is  drawn  away  from  the 
IndustraU  and  population  ooooentrationa  of 
our  cities.  By  the  same  action,  the  surviv- 
ability of  the  defense  systems  is  enhanced. 
MUltary  systems,  rather  than  civlUan  popu- 
lations, are  the  primary  targets  enemy 
planners  must  destroy  to  Insure  their  own 
country's  survival.  Consequently,  much  of 
their  strike  eOort  woiUd  have  to  be  directed 
to  SABMIS  ships  and  Polaris  submarines  in 
launching  a  pre-planned  nuclear  attack 
against  the  United  States.  The  result  would 
be  a  lesser  number  of  nuclear  warheads 
directed  at  the  United  States.  The  fallout  as 
well  as  the  blasts,  would  be  at  sea  awav 
from  our  cities. 

SABMIS  is  not  being  marketed  as  a  defense 
panacea,  but  the  problem  of  mtercepting  an 
ICBM  early  In  Its  trajectory  Is  much  easier 
for  a  sea-based  system  to  solve  than  for  the 
land-based  Nike-X. 

Few  new  strategic  systems  have  gained 
such  early  interest  and  excitement.  Indus- 
trial firms  see  much  promise  in  it.  They  have 
moved  quickly  to  offer  the  Navy  their  pro- 
gram and  production  know-how.  The  State 
Department  Is  Interested  in  SABMIS  Ofllolal 
there  welcome  its  anti-nuclear  proliferation 
feature.  Our  allies  could  oome  under  the 
protective  umbrella  of  the  mobile  SABMIS 
ships  and  their  need  for  nuclear  defense 
armament  would  be  eliminated. 

With  the  deployment  of  SABMIS,  oppor- 
tunities for  the  naval  contribution  to  the 


vitality  of  our  national  strategy  would  be 
tremendously  enhanced.  Therefore,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  I  am  placing  SABMIS  in  a 
top  priority  In  the  Navy  League's  maritime 
education  program  relating  to  the  national 
strength  at  sea.  With  all  the  purpose  and 
prestige  of  the  League  t>acklng  up  the  Navy- 
industry  team,  I  am  confident  that  SABMIS 
will  be  on  schedvile  and,  on  that  day,  we  wtfl 
have  taken  a  long  step  towards  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  maj-itlme  natiotL 


Polke-NatioiuJ  Goard  Riot  Cootrol 
Training  Program 

SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF   PEtrNSTLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RiTRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  October  3.  1967 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  our  entire  Na- 
tion is  concerned  about  dvll  disorders 
and  riots  which  have  struck  community 
after  community  this  summer,  an  Inno- 
vative step  in  preparing  to  combat  such 
disorders  has  been  taken  In  my  own 
congressional  district. 

PoUce  Chief  Gerald  M.  Monahan  of 
Allentown,  Pa.,  In  cooperation  with  Col. 
William  8.  Greer,  commander  of  head- 
quarters and  headquarters  battery.  213th 
Artillery  Group.  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard,  liave  Just  completed  a  Joint  po- 
lice-National Guard  riot  control  training 
program. 

It  is  believed  this  represented  the  first 
effort  in  Pennsylvania  to  coordinate  po- 
lice and  National  Guard  training  In  riot 
control. 

Clilef  Monahan  has  shown  distinctive 
leadership  In  the  training  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Allentown  Police  Depart- 
ment. This  unique  training  program  Is 
but  one  of  his  many  accomplishments. 

An  8-hour  field  exercise  concluded  the 
32-hour  joint  training  program.  I  insert 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  two  articles 
published  In  local  new^Mpers  which 
elaborate  further  on  this  training  exer- 
cise: 

(Prom  the  Allentown  (Pa.)   Chronicle,  Sept. 

35,  1967] 

Riot  Control  Exercise  Held  bt  Police, 

GUAXD 

Allentown  police  and  a  local  National 
Guard  unit  yesterday  morning  participated 
In  a  riot  control  field  exercise  at  the  PoUce 
Academy  in  Lehigh  Parkway. 

Police  Chief  Gerald  M.  Monahan  and  Col. 
William  S.  Greer,  commander  of  Headquarters 
and  Headqiiarters  Battery.  213th  Artillery 
Group,  PNG,  directed  the  program. 

MAYOR    ON   BANS 

Observers  Included  Mayor  Ray  B.  Bracy 
Lt.  Col.  Irving  S.  Robinson,  U.S.  Army  ad- 
viser to  the  PNG  units:  officers  of  the  Allen- 
town AuxUiary  Police,  the  Lehigh  County 
sheriffs  uniformed  deputies,  and  Lehleh 
County  ClvU  Defense. 

Yesterday's  eight-hour  activity  culminated 
32  hours  of  riot  control  training  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  units.  It  was  ordered  last  month 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army. 

Ool.  Greer  said  last  night  that  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  it  is  the  only  training  in 
Pennsylvania  where  the  PNG  and  local  ^lice 
organization  Joined  forces  to  train  for  pos- 
sible civil  disturbance. 

Morning  hours  yesterday  were  used  for 
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the  study  of  the  use  and  effects  of  riot  control 
agents.  The  use  ot  gas  was  particularly 
emphasized. 


score  than 
vocational 


(From   the   Allentown    (Pa.)    Morning  Call, 
Sept.  25. 1967] 

CoMPLTTiNO  Schedules  Course:  Pouce, 
GUABD  Hold  Riot  Training 

A  field  exercise  on  riot  control  was  con- 
ducted yesterday  by  the  Allentown  Police 
Department  with  Headquarters  and  Head- 
quarters Battery,  213th  Artillery  Group, 
Pennsylvania  l^ational  Guard,  at  the  Police 
Academy  on  Lehigh  Parkway. 

The  exercise  was  directed  by  Police  Chief 
Gerald  M.  Monahan  and  Col.  William  S. 
Greer,  commander  of  the  213th. 

Observers  Included  Mayor  Ray  B.  Bracy, 
Lt.  Col.  Irving  S.  Robinson,  U.S.  Army  ad- 
viser to  the  PNG  units;  officers  of  the  Allen- 
town Auxiliary  Police,  the  Lehigh  County 
sheriff's  uniformed  deputies,  and  Lehigh 
County  Civil  Defense. 

Yesterday's  eight-hour  activity  culminated 
32  hours  ol  riot  control  training  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  units.  It  was  ordered  last  month 
by  the  n.S.  Department  of  the  Army. 

Col.  Greer  said  last  night  that  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  it  is  the  only  training  In 
Pennsylvania  where  the  PNO  and  local 
police  organization  Joined  forces  to  train  for 
possible  civil  disturbance. 

Morning  hours  yesterday  were  used  for  the 
study  of  tb«  use  and  effects  of  riot  control 
agents.  The  use  of  gas  was  particularly 
emphasized. 


A  "Marketable  Skill"  for  Every  American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  iLUNon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  2.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earUer 
this  week.  President  Johnson  announced 
a  $40  million  program  to  recriilt  private 
industry  In  a  new  job-creating  effort. 
As  I  understand  It,  the  administration 
proposes  a  broad  range  of  aid  to  com- 
panies willing  to  train  and  hire  the  hard- 
core jobless  citizens  in  our  Nation  today, 
including  paying  the  full  extra  cost  of 
qualifying  such  people  for  jobs. 

Since  the  announcement  of  this  pro- 
gram, there  has  been  considerable  in- 
dication that  industry  is  willing  and 
anxious  to  cooperate  in  solving  one  of 
the  most  vexing  problems  of  our  times — 
that  on  the  one  hand,  too  many  people 
are  without  jobs  because  they  lack  the 
education  and  skills  with  which  to  obtain 
employment,  and  on  the  other,  industry 
and  business  are  in  desperate  need  of 
trained,  skilled  people  to  fill  available 
jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  announce- 
ment of  this  new  program  makes  it  par- 
ticularly timely  to  call  to  the  attention 
to  my  colleagues  the  longstanding  co- 
operation and  active  participation  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  developing  and  improving  voca- 
tional education  in  this  country.  I  think 
It  is  particularly  Important  to  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  view 
of  the  reported  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  that — 

On-the-lob  training  which  companies  can 
'  provide    promisee    »    better    job-placement 
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scha  >ls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  General  Education 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
held  extensive  hearings  earlier  this  year 
on  legislation; to  amend  and  expand  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

Repeated  testimony  before  our  sub- 
committee ma  de  it  very  clear  that  where 
business,  laboi  ,  and  industry,  often  work- 
ing with  Sta«  and  local  chambers  of 
commerce,  to)k  an  active  interest  and 
actively  work(  d  with  the  school  system  in 
the  developmi  nt  of  vocational  education 
programs  to  neet  the  manpower  needs 
of  that  comm  inity  or  State,  the  employ- 
ment problei  is  of  both  the  individual 
and  the  bus:  ness  community  were,  by 
and  large,  re  olved  to  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  all. 

since  our  h  jarlngs  earlier  this  year,  we 
have  found  t  le  chamber  taking  an  in- 
creasingly aci  ive  role  in  urging  improve- 
ment and  ex  lansion  of  vocationaJ  edu- 
cation throug  lout  the  country,  and  mak- 
ing an  all-ou  t  effort  to  encourage  their 
own  members  to  take  such  an  interest  at 
the  State  an  1  local  level  and  to  work 
with  the  sch<  ol  systems  to  help  develop 
programs  to  neet  their  local  manpower 
needs. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  new  pro- 
gram annoui  iced  by  the  President  on 
Monday  is  n  eeded,  particularly  in  the 
high-density  population,  urban  areas. 
But.  if  in  a(  opting  emergency  "crash" 
programs  to  meet  the  immediate  prob- 
lem, we  lose  s  ght  of  the  long-range  prob- 
lem and  the  !  >ng-range  manpower  needs 
of  our  econoi  ny,  and  fall  to  move  in  an 
orderly  fashim  to  meet  these  needs,  I 
believe  that  1  n  the  final  analysis  we  will 
be  doing  botl  i  our  young  people  and  our 
country  a  great  disservice. 

In  my  judgment,  vasUy  improving  and 
expanding  vocational  education  through- 
out America,  po  that  every  youngster  who 
graduates  fr(>m  high  school  will  have  a 
marketable  ^klll,  and  so  that  industry 
will  have  the  tnanpower  resource  it  needs, 
is  one  of  thei  most  important  tasks  fac- 
ing this  Congress. 

If  our  vocational  education  system  is 
properly  developed  and  given  the  em- 
phasis demanded  by  our  changing  times, 
we  can  eventually  phase  out  many  of  the 
emergency,  sitop-gap  programs  we  have 
on  the  books  today. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  September  volume  of 
Here's  the  I^ue,  published  by  the  legis- 
lative dei>ar  ment  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ol  the  United  States,  entitled 
"Vocational :  klucation." 

The  articl(  follows: 

Vo<  ATIONAL    EDDCATIOK 

The  establii  hment  and  funding  of  pro- 
grams to  train  people  for  Jobs  has  become  a 
major  occupal  ion  of  Congress. 

Now  pendini  Is  H.R.  7380  (Puclnskl,  D-ni.) 
and  other  legi  station  that  would  make  sub- 
stantial Chang  »  in  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  ai  d  boost  the  authorized  appro- 
priations for  ^ants  to  the  States  for  such 
education  to  (  400  million  per  year  from  Its 
present  $225  n  llllon. 

At  the  san  e  time,  major  Congressional 
%nd  public  at  «ntlon  Is  focused  on  the  Job 
Corijs.  the  Nei  fhborhood  Youth  Corps,  man- 
power develo;  ment  and  training  programs, 
higher  educati  on,    elementary  and  secondary 
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programs,  MDTA, 
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multitude  of  other  pro- 
grams. 

Vocational  edui  lation  It  sometimes  seems 
is  regarded  as  th !  step-child  at  the  family 
reunion. 

On  Aug^ust  14,  I  loyd  D.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  American  Vocational  Association,  told 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

"It  seems  to  m<  that  there  Is  today  at  the 
Federal  level  an  Imbalance  in  expenditures 
for  various  levels  and  types  of  educattonal 
programs. 

"For  higher  ec  ucatlon.  Federal  expendi- 
tures are  $4.5  biUl  >n. 

"For  elementar; '  and  secondary  education, 
$3.2  billion. 

"For  occupatior  al  training  of  varloiis  types. 
]of  Economic  Opportunity 
$1.8  billion. 

"Of  the  $1.8  billion,  only  $280  million  is 
authorized  for  vocational  training  In  lilgh 
schools,  area  voci  tlonal  schools,  community 
and  Junior  coUegi  s  and  technical  Institutes." 

The  amount  ol  Federal  money,  of  course, 
is  not  an  acciira  «  reflection  of  the  size  of 

various  programs,  because  far  more  local  and 

state  than  Federil  funds  go  into  vocational 
education.  j 

At  the  same  time,  the  "imbalance"  raises 
serious    questlona. 

LOGIOAX.    MSCHANISM 

Tot  the  past  solyears,  vocational  education 
has  been  an  institution  in  our  public  schools. 

Logically,  It  would  seem,  tliis  institution 
would  be  the  kef  mechanism  In  our  efforts 
to  train  people  for  productive  work.  Instead, 
a  multitude  of  '^rash-type"  programs  have 
mush-roomed. 

Why? 

In  a  statemenit  submitted  to  the  House 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Robert 
F.  Jacobsen,  Staff  Associate,  Htiman  Re- 
sources Developn^ent  Group,  of  the  National 
Chamber,  said: 

"The  new  proirama  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Labor  Department 
and  elsewhere  hive  literally  taken  the  pub- 
lic's eye  off  the  iall.  These  quick  'band-aid' 
treatments  for  cnrrent  manpower  and  social 
problems  have  been  distracting. 

"They  have  sept  community  leaders  so 
busy  that  they  jhave  neglected  the  review 
which  would  haye  resulted  m  planning  and 
organizing  progrims  designed  to  reach  long- 
er-range goials,  including  activities  designed 
to  increase  the  ^adlness  of  our  labor  force 
to  adapt  to  changes  In  Job  requirements  and 
opportunities."    J 

There  can  be  l^Ue  doubt  that  the  political 
appeal  of  dramfitically-proposed  and  dra- 
matically-announced new  programs  Is  a  sub- 
stantial factor. 

But  the  underlying  problem  Is  deeper,  In- 
volving the  attltpdee  not  only  of  politicians, 
but  of  educatoni,  school  boards,  the  public 
generally — and  ttie  business  community. 

Many  professional  educators  regard  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  primarily 
from  the  standp<  >lnt  of  Its  abUlty  to  prepare 
students  for  college.  Under  this  viewpoint — 
some  parents — vocational 
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the  1949^50  school  year  to  $971  million  in 
1962-63.'  Toca tlonal  education  needs  were 
largely  by-passed  becaiise  of  lack  of  funds. 

"Vocational  education  per  pupil  costs  are 
higher  than  most  other  types  of  education. 
Much  of  the  tralrUng  has  to  be  closely  super- 
vised and  a  large  capital  expenditure  is 
needed  for  machinery  and  equipment. 

"This  partially  explains  why  vocational 
education  enrollment  between  1950  and  1963 
(including  part-time  and  evening  extension 
education)  Increased  only  from  92,685  to 
108.161  while  total  public  secondary  school 
enrollment  increased  from  695.600  to  903,- 
650.  Vocational  education  wtis  losing  ground 
as  a  part  of  the  over-aU  education  program 
of  the  public  schools." 

EMPHASIS     ON     AGRICtTLTTTRB 

A  major  turning  point  In  vocational  edu- 
cation came  in  1963— although  the  Federal 
Government's  participation  In  vocational 
education  goes  back  some  50  years  to  the 
1917  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

This  Act  reflects  the  economy  of  the  times, 
and    the    programs    that    resulted    from    it 

emphasized  agriculture,  home  economics 
training,  and  a  few  of  the  trades. 

Over  the  years,  other  Acts  have  expanded 
the  program. 

In  1946,  the  George-Barden  Act  provided 
that  funds  could  also  be  used  for  education 
In  the  retailing  and  service  industries,  and, 
10  years  later,  the  fisheries  trades  were  made 
eligible. 

Also  in  1956,  practical  nurse  training  was 
specified  as  eUglble  for  aid.  and  the  NaUonal 
Defense  Education  Act  amended  the  George- 
Barden  Act  so  as  to  permit  the  training  of 
highly-skilled  technicians. 

Two  broad  criticisms  of  vocational  train- 
ing were  most  frequently  voiced. 

One  was  that  vocational  training  was 
essentially  a  hobby-type  operation — the 
building  of  bird  houses  in  woodcraft  shops. 

Another — and  more  telling — criticism  waa 
that  even  the  more  intensive  courses  were 
"preparing  today's  youth  for  yesterday's 
Jobs." 

For  example,  the  Office  of  Education  re- 
ported that,  of  the  States  which  in  1961-1962 
were  using  Federal  funds  to  help  support 
vocational  cotirses  in  high  school: 

Only  mne  were  offering  training  for  office- 
macWne  repairmen;  only  six,  for  appliance 
repairmen;  only  four,  for  dental  technicians; 
only  three,  for  hospital  aides;  only  two,  for 
nurses  aides. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  gave 
the  program  new  dimensions. 

Instead  of  emphasis  on  enumerated  spe- 
cific occupations,  such  as  agriculture,  defi- 
nitions were  broadened  so  as  to  permit  train- 
Ing  to  be  taUored  to  the  occupatlonai  needs 
of  today. 

Moreover.  a«  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion, has  pointed  out  the  1963  Act  greatly 
broadened  the  scope  of  vocaUonal  traimng 
so  as  "to  serve  the  needs  of  people,  rather 
than  the  needs  of  the  various  educational 
areas": 

"For  example,  the  purpose  of  the  1963  Act 
was  to  serve  the  needs  of  those  In  high 
school,  those  In  post-high  school  programs, 
those  adults  who  need  training  and  upgrad- 
ing and  also  the  disadvantaged  people,  who 
for  some  reason  or  other,  are  not  entering 
the  labor  market  and  for  whom  we  must  do 
something." 

NEW    PROGRAMS 

The  1963  Act,  moreover,  authorized  two 
new  types  of  programs. 

One  Is  the  Work-Study  program,  which  en- 
ables a  student  to  continue  his  education 
while  holding  down  a  part-time  job  at  the 
school  or  some  public  agency. 

Work -study  is  a  variation  of  the  coopera- 
tive part-time  training  concept  under  which 
many  young  people  go  to  school  one-half  day 
and  work  the  other  half. 


Both  of  these  programs  offer  the  advantage 
of  work-experience,  Job-related  guidance,  and 
academic  training. 

Says  Representative  Pucinskl: 

"Here  was  one  of  the  real  significant  break- 
throughs. American  industry  became  a  part- 
ner in  the  educational  process  of  young 
Americans.  In  the  work-study  program, 
yoimgsters  woxild  work  part  of  the  time, 
•tiidy  part  of  the  time,  and  earn  some  money 
along  the  way.  ... 

"I'm  sure  the  number  of  young  Americans 
Who  have  avoided  becoming  "drop-outs',  de- 
llnquente  and  a  lot  of  other  things  Is  iM^e." 

The  second  major  Innovation  was  the  au- 
thorization of  Residential  Vocational  Slcm 
Centers — which  are  somewhat  different  from 
the  area  vocational  schools  that  provide  tech- 
nical traimng  for  students  In  a  sizable  geo- 
graphic area. 

Although  Congress  has  not  as  yet  author- 
ized funds  for  the  Residential  Vocational 
Sitill  Centers,  there  Is  bi-partisan  support  for 
the  program. 

Representative  Puclnskl  declares: 

"I  think  that  we  have  to  give  the  States 
some  lead  time  to  set  up  these  Vocational 

Skin  Centers,  perhaps  two  or  three  years. 

"But  .  .  .  if  .  .  .  the  States  will  set  up 
good  effective  Vocational  Skill  Centers,  both 
residential  and  non-residential,  we  can  phase 
out  the  Job  Corps  In  two  or  three  years;  sim- 
ply because  I  think  the  VocaUonal  Skill  Cen- 
ters can  offer  a  youngster  a  good  deal  more. 
They  can  also  give  them  a  basic  education. 
It's  Important  to  teach  a  youngster  English, 
history,  reading,  math,  and  all  the  other 
things,  along  with  a  skill  In  his  vocational  In- 
terest." 

Both  the  work-study  program  and  the 
Vocational  Skill  Centers  faced  a  major  threat 
this  year,  when  the  Administration  tirged 
that  the  programs  be  turned  over  to  Its  War 
on  Poverty  program  and  placed  in  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  and  the  Job  Corps. 

The  threat  was  at  least  temporarily  blocked 
when  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
refused  to  go  along  with  the  shift. 

PROPOSED     EXPANSION 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  provided  a  broad  foundation 
for  vocational  education.  But  the  results  so 
far  have  been  spotty.  Some  commimltles  and 
States  have  imUated  action  that  has  pro- 
duced significant  improvements,  but  most 
observers  agree  that  the  full  potential  of  the 
Act  Is  stui  to  be  realized. 

The  Vocational  Education  Improvement 
Act  of  1967,  which  Its  author.  Representative 
Puclnskl  says  "may  well  be  the  'sleeper'  of 
the  90th  Congress"  Is  pending,  with  Com- 
mittee action  expected  In  late  September. 

In  addition  to  boosting  the  maximum  au- 
thorized annual  Federal  aid  for  vocational 
education  from  $225  milUon  to  $400  million, 
the  Act  would  Include: 

$30  million  annual  authorization  for  work- 
study  programs  to  help  youth  find  part-time 
Jobs  while  going  to  school. 

$10  million  In  annual  matching  funds  to 
help  States  estabUsh  residential  vocational 
schools  to  attract  past  school  "dropouts"  to 
schools  where  they  can  live  and  undergo  vo- 
cational training. 

$20  mlHlon  In  fiscal  1969.  $30  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970  and  $35  million  for  the  next 
three  years  for  teacher  training.  Including 
fellowships  for  teachers,  educators,  research- 
ers and  administrators. 

In  a  recent  What's  the  Issue  radio  inter- 
view. Rep.  Puclnskl  developed  the  purposes 
of  the  legislation: 

"ThU  legislation  la  designed  to  try.  with 
the  help  of  American  industry,  to  bring  our 
vocational  education  programs  into  step  with 
modern-day  needs  .  .  . 

"The  whole  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
train  youngsters  In  the  crafts  and  trade  skills 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  step  Into  mean- 
ingful employment  when  they  graduate  from 
high  school  .  .  . 


"One  amendment  is  to  provide  some  $30 
million  for  development  of  new  programs  to 
meet  the  changing  technology  of  American 
Industry,  to  bring  In  new  techniques  and  up- 
grade the  whole  status  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

"Another  part  of  this  amendment  is  to  per- 
mit schools  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  pri- 
vate industry  and  bring  private  Industry 
more  closely  Into  the  vocational  education 
picture  .  .  . 

"Another  amendment  seeks  to  develop  on 
a  larger  scale  the  so-called  Vocational  Skill 
Center  for  youngsters  who  do  not  plan  to 
go  on  to  college  or  for  those  who  wiU  go 
to  college  but  want  to  get  a  basic  education 
for  engineering  or  some  scientific  courses  .  .  . 

"The  educators  of  America  seem  to  have 
been  more  obsessed  with  college  education 
and  developing  professors  for  universities.  As 
a  result,  our  Vocational  Education  teaching 
staffs  have  been  somewhat  neglected  .  .  . 

"We  also  hope  to  provide  local  communi- 
ties with  Federal  aid  lor  brtclc  and  mortar 
to  build  and  to  construct  facilities  for  train- 
ing youngsters  in  their  vocaUonal  pursuits." 

THE  NEEDED  INCRIDIENT 

Although  the  Federal  Government  can  pro- 
vide some  stimulxis,  particularly  by  more 
effective  leadership  and  emphasis  on  voca- 
tional education  In  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, experience  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  over-aU  value  and  calibre  of  voca- 
tional education  in  any  commimlty  is  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  interest  of  the  busi- 
ness community  In  the  program. 

Both  experience  and  research  indicate  that 
cooperative  effort  and  continuous  communi- 
cation between  educators  and  the  business 
community  is  essential  if  vocational  educa- 
tion Is  to  achieve  Its  full  potential. 

Too  often,   this   cooperation   Is   missing ^ 

either  because  the  btjslness  community  Is 
unconcerned  or  the  educators  fear  that  some- 
one else  will  be  "trying  to  run  their  schools  " 

The  1963  Vocational  Education  Act  recog- 
nized this  problem,  and  emphasized  the  role 
of  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Voca- 
tional Education  as  well  as  similar  commit- 
tees at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Such  com- 
mittees have  long  been  in  existence,  but  have 
not  always  been  too  effective. 

Essentially,  the  role  of  these  advisory  com- 
mittees  Is:  Interpret  job  opportunities 
especially  ImptMi^nt  now  when  there  Is  such 
rapid  change  In  technology;  help  build  ctir- 
rlculums;  review  the  adequacy  of  training 
facilities  and  equipment;  and  select,  aid  and 
recognize  qualified  instructors. 

Collectively,  however,  these  duties  add  up 
to  one  purpose:  T»  Insure  that  vocational 

training  is  preparing  people  for  today's  fobs 

and  more  specifically  that  they  are  being 
trained  for  todays  jobs  «n  their  communi- 
ties. 

When  vocational  education  Is  geared  to  the 
needs  of  the  oommimlty  it  becomes  an  ef- 
fective force  In  econOnUc  and  social  Improve- 
ments, an  essentiaJ  part  of  total  community 
development. 

The  first  Technical  Institute  constructed 
In  the  State  foUowlng  enactment  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  was  at  Keno- 
sha, WUconsin.  Now,  the  theme  of  Kenosha's 
appeal  \n  an  industrial  development  folder 
prepared  by  Kenosha's  business  leaders  is: 
"Kenosha,  Wiaconsln — ^the  city  that  edu- 
cates f<w  Industry." 

Says  Ernest  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Chamber's  Human  Resources  Devel- 
opment Committee: 

"We  have  found  this  to  be  true:  When  in- 
dustry wants  to  come  into  a  new  area  they 
go  to  the  vocational  school  and  ask.  'Do  you 
have  the  pec^le  we  want  In  our  industry?' 
If  they  don't  have  than,  vocational  schools 
say,  'We  will  train  them  for  you.* 

"Such  relationships  have  been  hi^ily  suc- 
cessful. Private  Industry  has  made  tise  of 
vocaUonal  achooU  to  man  their  plants  with 
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properly  trained  employees,  and  they  go  Into 
States  that  have  hl«h  q\iallty  vocational 
training  programs." 

In  fact,  business  support  of  vocational  edu- 
cation can  take  a  variety  of  forma, 

Weirton,  West  Virginia:  Thomaa  K.  MUl- 
sop,  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  National 
Steel  Corporation,  Weirton,  West  Virginia, 
has  declared: 

■•Contrasting  with  Federal  Job  training 
programs  that  are  entirely  governmental  ad- 
ministered, the  Trade  and  Industrial  School 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished In  vocational  education  by  coopera- 
tive action  between  private  Industry,  profes- 
.  slonal  educators,  and  Federal,  State  and 
municipal  governments." 

The  school  Is  conducted  ttirough  the  co- 
operation of  Weirton  Steel,  the  Hancock 
County  Board  of  Education,  and  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Trade,  Vocational 
and  Industrial  Education. 

The  Advisory  Committee  Is  appointed  by 
the  Colin ty  Board  of  Education. 

The  cixrrlculum  Includes  technical  trail- 
ing for  Jobs  that  are  In  demand  by  local 
Industry,  with  more  and  more  emphasis  be- 
ing placed  on  electronics  and  electricity. 

The  school  Is  open  to  both  advUts  and 
Juniors  and  seniors  In  high  school. 

An  adult  attending  the  Trade  and  Indus- 
trial School  may  choose  a  class  schedule  that 
rivals  one  of  a  branch  college  pupil. 

The  training  runs  from  September  to  May, 
with  three-hour  sessions  held  one  night  each 
week,  unless  shop  periods  are  required;  In 
this  case,  sessions  last  five  hours.  Technical 
courses  cover  100  hours  of  Instruction;  shop 
courses.  144  hours. 

Participating  students  from  the  two  high 
schools  attend  classes  during  the  day.  An 
average  ot  120  Junior  and  senior  boys  from 
each  school  receive  training  in  courses,  such 
as  electricity,  auto  mechanics,  machine  shop 
and  welding.  To  receive  vocational  course 
diplomas,  they  must  have  480  hours  per  year 
or  a  total  of  960  hours  to  graduate. 

Kansas:  A  different  type  of  biwtijess  sup- 
port came  In  Kansas  where  the  0^ie  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  a  budget  hejtfing  In  1966 
urged  the  restoration  of  cuto^4:naKhad  been 
proposed  In  State  funds  toi^ocatlo 
cation. 

In  explaining  their  reasons  for  requestlnj 
a  larger  State  appropriation  for  vocational 
schools,  the  business  lexers  reported: 

Their  motivation  sten^  from  a  shortage  of 
skilled  labor. 

Their  research  shows  that  30%  to  50%  of 
the  employees  In  Kansas  Industries  received 
training  In  a  vocational -technical  school. 

Their  Interest  goes  beyond  the  training  of 
youth  to  Include  training  those  whose  Jobs 
are  being  changed  by  technological  develop- 
ments. 

Their  belief  that  vocational  training  serves 
towns  of  all  sizes. 

Their  recognition  that  unless  the  overall 
supply  of  skilled  labor  Is  Increased  there  will 
be  additional  tximover  of  employees  and  the 
development  of  damaging  tensions  within 
communities  and  industries. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania:  In  1965,  the 
Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  Initiated 
a  five-year  study  of  the  availability  of  Jobs 
and  skills  In  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  survey  Is  to 
draw  a  comparison  of  the  skills  demanded  by 
the  region's  employers  and  the  skills  provided 
by  the  schools — a  comparison  which  will  en- 
able educators  to  develop  appropriate  occu- 
patlon-vocatlonal-technlcal  training  pro- 
grams. 

The  hope  is  that,  given  the  facta  on  the 
supply  and  demand  for  specific  skills,  educa- 
tors and  btulness  can  work  together  to  bring 
the  two  Into  better  balance. 

Dallas.  Texas:  In  Dallas,  business  support 
for  vocational  education  comes  from  a 
Chamb«'  Committee  on  Employment-Ori- 
ented Education.  Not  only  does  the  Com- 
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mlttee  work  continuously  at  promoting 
"employment+orlented  education",  and  In 
presenting  fa^ts  on  employment  opportuni- 
ties In  the  a<«a  to  students  it  became  in- 
volved In  the  very  beginning  of  recent  proj- 
ects, as  evidenced  by  this  report  from  the 
Manager,  EducaUon  Department: 

"The  17  ciirrlculum  advisory  committees 
organized  to  work  with  the  school  officials 
In  preparing  or  the  construction  of  the  $15 
million  scien  ^ific  ;.echnicaI/vocatlonaI  high 
-school  In  I>a  las  .  .  .  have  made  their  re- 
ports .  .  .  the!  r  first  assignment  was  to  make 
recommendat  ons  on  equipment  to  be  used 
In  the  Instn  ctlon  of  curriculum  clusters. 
Each  report  n  commends  facilities  and  equip- 
ment buslnes  \  leaders  feel  to  be  essential  to 
the  effective  teaching  of  their  occupations. 
This  informal  Ion  was  passed  on  to  the  archi- 
tects workin ;  on  the  new  central  high 
school." 
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Southern  Idaho  Loses  a  Good  Citizen 


EXTEJ4SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

JAMES  A.  McCLURE 


HON. 


October  4,  1967 


eulogy  published  in  the  September  14, 
1967,  edition  ol  the  Kuna,  Idaho,  Herald: 
Southern  Idaho  Loses  a  Good  CmzEN 
Kunans  were  shocked  by  the  death  last 
week  of  William  W.  (Bill)  Knox  of  Glenns 
Ferry.  As  presld<  nt  of  the  Glenns  Ferry  Bank 
(now  Idaho  Stat^  Bank)  which  In  1962  estab- 
lished Its  Melbaj-Kuna  Branch  at  Kuna,  Bill 
had  become  a  U  miliar  figure  not  only  in  the 
village  but  thro  ighout  the  area.  The  follow- 
ing tribute,  froE  i  the  newsletter  of  the  Idaho 
Cattle  Feeders  \  Association.  Inc.,  and  repub- 
lished In  the  Ic  aho  Statesman,  conveys  the 
feelings  of  manj  throughout  Southern  Idaho, 
vrtio  had  come  U  \  know  him : 

"BILI,    KNOX 

"A  tired  hear ;  played  out  on  a  busy  man 
yesterday.  You  i  night  say  that  he  died  In  the 
saddle  for  he  we  s  talking  on  the  phone  when 
his  time  ran  ou  t.  Bill  was  a  different  sort  of 
banker  and  a  t  -ue  Idaho  character.  He  was 
real.  The  home  i  office  of  his  bank  was  deco- 
rated with  Chai  lie  Russell  paintings  and  Na- 
vajo rugs,  an  epic  portrayal  of  the  true  loves 
of  his  life.  Wltli  his  boots,  Levis  and  check- 
ered shirts  he  uas  a  gregarious  cowhand  on 
his  ranch,  at  rxleos,  attending  cattle  sales 
and  In  his  bank  BUI  never  sat  still,  his  active 
mind  never  affc  rded  his  heart  this  pleasure, 
lis  penetrating  eyes  you  were 
Instantly  awar<  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
wired  to  a  broa<  Intellect,  a  mental  computer 
that  asked  prot  Ing  questions  and  gave  direct 
answers. 

"It  was  always  refreshing  to  stop  by  the 
In  Glenns  Ferry  and  find  Bill  in  his 
In  between  telephone  interruptions 
1  ectlves  not  found  In  a  gram- 
mar text  book  \  re  would  manage  a  fast  Inter- 
change of  Interesting  Ideas.  These  thought- 
provoking  visit4  will  be  missed. 

"We  send  co^  respects  to  Mary  and  her 
are  two  sides  to  every  coin 
and  on  the  other  side  of  BUI  E^ox  was  a 
devoted  husbai  d  and  father." 


bank 
office 
and  colorfiU  ad 


Riots  and  I  lobs :  Oar  Great  Danger 


HON.WM.J 

or 

IN  THE  HOU  3E 


or  mAHo 

IN  THE  HfcUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtesday,  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  MdTLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill 
Knox,  one  >f  the  outstanding  citizens  in 
my  district,  passed  away  recently.  As  an 
indication  of  the  respect  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  people  of  his  community,  I 
Include  at, this  point  in  the  Record  a 


must  ourselves 

I  hope  I  am 

there  Is.  even 


EXTEN$ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

INNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

sorrm  caxouna 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  DORN,  Mr.  Speaker,  Abraham 
Lincoln  dellviired  a  memorable  address 
January  27,  1 J38. 

It  would  be  well  for  every  student  and 
parent  in  Am  idea  to  read  this  great  ad- 
dress, so  time!  y  today. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  that 
address  by  Ab  raham  Lincoln : 

At  what  poln  t  shall  we  expect  the  approach 
~  what  means  shaU  we  fortify 
against  It?  Shafcl  we  expect  some  transatlan- 
tic mUltary  glEint  to  step  the  ocean,  and 
crush  us  at  a  bl  ow?  Never !  .  .  . 

At  what  pole  t  Is  the  approach  of  danger  to 
answer.  If  It  ever  reach  us.  it 
must  spring  uj  i  amongst  us.  It  cannot  come 
from  abroad.  ]  f  destruction  be  our  lot,  we 
be  Its  author  and  finisher.  . . . 
over  wary.  But  If  I  am  not, 
now,  something  of  ill-omen 
amongst  us.  I  inean  the  Increasing  disregard 
for  law  and  order  which  pervades  the  coun- 
try, the  growing  disposition  to  substitute  the 
wild  and  furloiis  passions  In  lieu  of  the  sober 
Judgment  of  courts,  and  the  worse  than 
savage  mobs  f>r  the  executive  ministers  of 
Justice.  This  ttlsposltlon  Is  awfully  fearful 
m  any  commui  ity.  That  It  now  exists  in  ours, 
though  gratlni :  to  our  feelings  to  admit.  It 
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would  be  a  violation  of  truth  and  an  Insult 
to  our  Intelligence  to  deny. 

Accounts  of  outrages  conunltted  by  mobs 
form  the  every-day  news  of  the  times.  They 
have  pervaded  the  country  from  New  England 
to  Louisiana.  They  are  neither  peculiar  to 
the  eternal  snows  of  the  former  nor  the 
burning  sands  of  the  latter.  Whatever,  then, 
their  cause  may  be.  It  Is  common  to  the 
whole  country. 

The  Innocent,  those  who  have  ever  set 
their  faces  against  violations  of  law  In  every 
shape,  alike  with  the  guilty,  fall  victims  to 
the  ravages  of  mob  law.  And  thus  It  goes  on, 
step  by  step,  till  all  the  walls  erected  for  the 
defense  of  the  persons  and  property  of  Indi- 
viduals are  trodden  down  and  disregarded. 

But  aU  this  even  is  not  the  full  extent  of 
the  evil.  By  such  examples,  by  Instances  of 
the  perpetrators  of  such  acts  going  unpun- 
ished, the  lawless  In  spirit  are  encouraged  to 
become  lawless  In  practice.  And  having  been 
used  to  no  restrant  but  dread  of  punishment, 
they  thus  become  obsolutely  unrestrained. 
Having  ever  regarded  Government  as  their 
deadliest  bane,  they  make  a  Jubilee  of  the 
suspension  of  its  operations  and  pray  for 
nothing  so  much  as  its  total  annihilation. 
V.  ■  ;lle,  on  the  other  hand,  good  men — men 
w  o  love  tranquility,  who  desire  to  abide  by 
the  laws  and  enjoy  their  benefits,  who  would 
gladly  spill  their  blood  In  the  defense  of 
their  country— seeing  their  property  de- 
stroyed, their  families  insulted,  and  their 
lives  endangered,  their  persons  Injured,  and 
seeing  nothing  in  prospect  that  forbodes  a 
change  for  the  better,  become  tired  of  and 
disgusted  with  a  Government  that  olTers 
them  no  protection,  and  are  not  much  ad- 
verse to  a  change  in  which  they  Imagine  they 
have  nothing  to  lose. 

Thus,  then,  by  the  operation  of  this  mob- 
ocratlc  spirit,  which  all  must  admit  is  now 
abroad  In  the  land,  the  strongest  bulwark 
of  any  government,  and  parUcularly  of  those 
constituted  like  ours,  may  eflfectually  be 
broken  down  and  destroyed— I  mean  the  at- 
tachment of  the  people.  Whenever  thU  effect 
shall  be  produced  among  us,  whenever  the 
vicious  portion  of  population  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  gather  In  bands  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  and  burn  churches,  ravage  and 
rob  provision  stores,  throw  printing  presses 
Into  rivers,  shoot  editors,  and  hang  and  bum 
obnoxious  persons  at  pleasure  and  with  im- 
punity— depend  on  it,  this  Government  can- 
not last. 

I  know  the  American  People  are  much 
attached  to  their  Government.  I  know  they 
would  suffer  much  for  its  sake.  I  know  they 
would  endure  evils  long  and  patienUy  before 
they  would  ever  think  of  exchanging  it  for 
another.  Yet,  notwithstanding  aU  this.  If 
the  laws  be  continually  despised  and  dis- 
regarded. If  their  rights  to  b«  secure  in  their 
persons  and  property  are  held  by  no  better 
tenure  than  the  caprice  of  a  mob,  the  aliena- 
tion of  their  affections  from  the  Goverimient 
is  the  natural  consequence,  and  to  that, 
sooner  or  later,  it  must  come. 

Here,  then,  is  one  point  at  which  danger 
Jnay  be  expected.  The  question  recurs  "How 
•hall  we  fortUy  against  it?"  The  answer  Is 
simple.  I^  every  American,  every  lover  of 
Uberty,  every  well  wisher  to  his  posterity 
swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never  to 
violate  In  the  least  particular  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  never  to  tolerate  their  violation 
by  others.  As  the  patriots  of  1776  did  to  the 
support  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
•o  to  the  support  of  the  OonsUtutlon  and 
laws,  let  every  Amercan  pledge  his  life  his 
property,  and  his  sacred  honor. 

Let  every  man  remember  that  to  violate 
the  law  U  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his 
father  and  to  tear  the  character  of  his  own 
and  his  children's  Uberty. 

Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
•very  American  mother  to  the  lisping  Ijabe 
that  prattles  on  her  lap.  Let  It  be  taught 
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in  schools.  In  seminaries,  and  In  ooUeges. 
Let  it  be  written  In  primers,  spelling  books, 
and  In  almanacs.  Let  It  be  preached  from  the 
pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls,  aad 
enforced  In  courts  of  Justice.  And,  in  sbort, 
let  It  become  the  poUtlcal  religion  at  the 
nation,  and  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  brave  and  the  gay, 
of  all  sexes  and  tongues  and  colors  and  con- 
ditions, sacrifice  unceasingly  upton  Its  altars. 

WhUe  ever  a  state  of  feeling  such  as  this 
shall  universally  or  even  generally  prevail 
throughout  the  nation,  vain  will  be  every 
effort  and  fruitless  every  attempt  to  subvert 
our  national  freedom. 

When  I  so  presslngly  urge  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  all  the  laws,  let  me  not  be  under- 
stood as  saying  there  are  no  bad  laws,  nor 
that  grievances  may  not  arise  for  the  redress 
of  which  no  legal  provisions  have  been  made. 
I  mean  to  say  no  such  thing.  But  I  do  mean 
to  say  that,  although  bad  laws.  If  they  exist, 
should  be  repealed  as  soon  as  possible,  stUl 
while  they  continue  in  force,  for  the  sake 
of  example,  they  should  be  rellgloiisl/  ob- 
served. There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit 
object  of  redress  by  mob  law. 


William  Garcia :  Devotion  to  Youth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  4.  1967 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  nothing 
so  commendable  as  a  selfless  demeanor, 
especially  so,  when  one  sees  such  a  de- 
meanor reflected  in  a  selfless  devotion  to 
youth. 

FYom  time  to  time,  I  am  made  aware 
of  individuals  residing  within  the  Dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting, who  display  more  than  an  or- 
dinary concern  and  devotion  to  their 
fellow  men.  Such  a  person  is  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Bill  Garcia. 

Public  recognition  of  this  young  man's 
service  to  the  community  will  be  given 
later  on  this  month  in  Los  Angeles.  Many 
public  dignitaries,  community  citizens 
and  youngsters  who  look  to  Mr.  Garcia 
for  leadership  and  direction,  will  be  on 
hand  to  extend  a  hand  in  thanks  to 
him.  1  will  be  there  to  present  Bill  with 
an  American  flag  that  has  been  flown 
over  the  Capitol  of  our  Nation. 

Symbolic  in  my  presentation  to  Bill 
Garcia  is  the  belief  that  the  quaUtles  he 
continues  to  display,  are  in  the  true  tra- 
dition of  the  American  belief  In  helping 
out  one's  neighbors,  with  no  expectation 
of  reciprocity.  Helping  someone,  giving 
of  one's  time  freely,  because  it  is  the 
right  and  proper  thing  to  do— this  is 
what  this  young  man  has  evidenced 

To  represent  individuals  of  the  caliber 
of  Bill  Garcia  is  indeed  a  honor  and 
privilege.  Biographical  data  follows: 
William  Garcia:  Devotion  to  Youth 
Mr.  William  Garcia  was  born  In  Los  An- 
geles and  attended  Clifford  Street  Elemen- 
tary. King  Junior  High,  and  Belmont  High 
Schools.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Southern  CaUfornla  for  one  year  and  then 
transferred  to  the  University  of  CaUfomla  at 
Los  Angeles  where  he  graduated  In  June  1967. 
He  is  a  chemistry  major  and  he  is  now  work- 


ing on  his  Masters  Degree  prior  to  becoming 
a  science  teacher.* 

For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been  the 
after  school  playgroimd  director  at  Elyslan 
Heights  Elementary  School.  This  is  a  paid 
position  for  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools 
from  three  to  five  pjn.  Monday  throueb 
Friday. 

He  Is  also  a  volunteer  worker  for  Holly- 
wood TMCA  and  his  Gra-T  "Cougar"  teams 
have  lost  but  one  game  In  three  years!  They 
compete  with  other  "Y"  teams  in  football, 
basketball,  track,  and  baseball.  "Interest  Is  so 
high  there  are  now  two  teams — Varsity  and 
Junior  Varsity.  The  ages  of  the  children  on 
the  teams  are  from  8-13.  In  addition  to  win- 
ning first  place,  these  teams  often  win  the 
Sportsmanship  trophy  which  is  a  real  prize 
because  it  is  given  to  the  team  with  the  best 
spirit  and  most  sportsmanlike  qualities. 
They  practise  after  the  playground  Is  closed. 
Mr.  Garcia  transports  the  teams  to  MarshaU 
High  School  on  Saturdays  for  games  starting 
at  9:00  A.M.  Parents  assist  In  transportation 
but  often  he  makes  many  trips  In  order  to  get 
aU  the  boys  to  the  game  site.  For  two  years 
they  have  played  in  the  Sports  Arena  during 
basketball  season. 

He  has  received  no  extra  pay  for  this  ef- 
fort. In  addition  he  takes  the  boys  camping, 
on  trips,  and  to  many  professional  and  UCLA 
games.  Often  he  pays  the  entire  cost  him- 
self. He  is  not  wealthy  but  Is  so  devoted  to 
serving  youth  and  starting  children  on  the 
right  path  that  he  Is  willing  to  sacrifice 
worldly  goods  for  himself  In  order  to  provide 
for  these  children. 

I  think  this  is  an  outstanding  achievement, 
and  feel  Mr.  Garcia  should  receive  recogni- 
tion for  his  work  with  youth.  He  is  a  real 
asset  to  the  community  by  preventing  Juve- 
nile deUnquency.  developing  interest  In 
Epc»-t£  and  giving  recognition  and  a  sense  of 
worth  to  many  children.  Through  the  years 
he  has  worked  with  several  hundred  children 
instilling  in  them  pride,  love  ol  nature,  out- 
doors, interest  In  all  sports,  responslblUty  for 
actions,  self-dlsclpllne,  the  Importance  of 
teamwork  and  cooperation.  It  Is  not  often 
you  wlU  find  a  young  man  who  wUl  spend 
every  free  moment  with  a  group  of  children 
and  never  receive  pay  for  his  work. 


•  As  a  lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Reserve  he 
wlU  serve  two  years  In  the  United  States 
Navy  upon  completion  of  his  Masters  Degree 
at  UCLA.  Then  he  wUl  enter  the  teaching 
profession. 


Sgt.  Manuel  E.  Mesa,  Jr.:  An  American 
Patriot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  FLoaniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  4.  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution,  new- 
comers to  our  Nation  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  those  who  have  fought  and 
died  to  uphold  the  ideal  of  individual 
liberty  and  political  freedom.  Often  it 
was  their  flrsthand  experience  of  tyranny 
In  their  native  lands  which  strengthened 
these  immigrants'  love  for  their  new 
home  and  the  Ideals  which  this  country 
represents. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  again 
fighting  for  freedom,  this  time  in  the 
remote  Jungles  of  Vietnam  And  today 
too,  new  immigrants  to  this  country  are 
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doing  their  share  to  protect  our  heritage. 
In  the  forefront  of  these  newcomers  who 
are  volunteering  to  serve  in  Vietnam  are 
the  refugees  from  Cuba,  Hungary,  and 
other  Communist  countries.  More  than 
anyone  else  they  know  what  it  is  like  to 
live  under  Communist  domination  and 
tyranny. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  to* 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  gallant  action  of  one  of 
these  yoimg  refugees,  Sgt.  Manuel  E. 
Mesa,  Jr.  At  the  age  of  15  Sergeant  Mesa 
fled  communism  In  his  native  Cuba  and 
at  the  age  of  21  he  died  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  fighting  Communist 
aggression  in  Vietnam. 

On  September  14,  1967,  the  Coral 
Gables  Times  printed  a  most  eloquent 
account  of  Sergeant  Mesa's  heroic  serv- 
ice to  his  new  homeland: 
Gables  High  Chad  Killed  Storming  Viet 
Bunker 


Mesa,    St.,    a 
nearly  two  yean 
He  Is  a  laborata  ry 
verslty's  Departn  lent 
Institute  of  Poob 
Another  son  Is  a 


President  Johi^< 
ton  Post  for 


resident  of   Gainesville   for 

lives  at  2611  NE  11th  Ter. 

technician  with  the  Unl- 

of  Animal  Science  In  the 

and  Agricultural  Sciences. 

Catholic  priest  In  Venezuela. 


ton  Praised  by  Washing- 
Griswold  Appointment 


EXTENS:fDN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EltoANUEL  CELLER 


A  21 -year-old  Cuban  refugee,  rejected  by 
the  Marines  because  of  asthma,  has  been 
awarded  the  nation's  third  highest  military 
award  posthumously  for  bravery  In  Vietnam. 

The  Silver  Star,  awarded  to  Sgt.  Manuel  E. 
Mesa,  Jr.,  was  given  to  his  parents  in  a 
special  ceremony  read  in  Spanish  In  the 
Military  Building  on  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida campus  Tuesday. 

Sgt.  Mesa  was  killed  AprU  27,  1967,  as  he 
moved  In  on  a  Viet  Cong  machine  gun 
bunker  that  had  several  men  In  his  xialt 
pinned  down.  In  an  attempt  to  toss  a  hand 
grenade  Into  the  bunker,  he  was  mortally 
wounded. 

In  an  emotlon-fliled  ceremony  attended  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mesa  and  their  two  daughters, 
Isabel.  17,  and  Sara  Maria,  10,  MaJ.  Russell 
W.  Ramsey,  University  Army  ROTC  instruc- 
tor, read  the  citation  which  earned  the 
Cuban-born  Mesa  the  nation's  third  highest 
military  award. 

A  1965  graduate  of  Coral  Gables  High 
School,  Mesa  came  to  Miami  In  J960  at  15 
with  his  sisters,  sent  by  their  parents  after 
Fidel  Castro  confiscated  the  Mesa's  dairy 
farm  and  turned  the  country  into  a  virtual 
Communist  Jail.  The  Mesas  followed  them  a 
year  later. 

Following  graduation  and  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  enlist  in  the  Marines.  Mesa  was 
drafted  Into  the  Army.  ROTC  officials  said 
Mesa  had  "volunteered"  to  be  put  in  I-A. 

Mesa  hated  the  Commimlsts  because  of 
what  they  did  In  Cuba,  according  to  Albert 
N.  Cazes,  an  Army  comrade,  who  returned 
from  Vietnam  and  rushed  to  the  award  pre- 
sentation here  even  before  going  to  New  York 
to  see  his  parents. 

Although  Mesa  felt  If  Vietnam  was  the  only 
opportunity  to  fight  Communism,  he  would 
go  and  fight.  "He  would  have  preferred  to 
flght  Castro,"  Cazes  noted. 

Col.  Arlo  W.  Mitchell,  commanding  officer 
of  the  University's  Army  ROTC  Department, 
presented  both  the  SUver  Star  and  a  Purple 
Heart  Medal  to  the  soldier's  parents. 

In  the  Silver  Star  citaUon,  it  was  noted 
that  Sgt.  Mesa  was  serving  as  a  team  leader 
during  a  search  and  destroy  operation  near 
Tan  Nult  when  his  unit  suddenly  came  under 
intense  enemy  fire. 

The  platoon  suffered  Immediate  casualUea 
and  its  left  bank  was  pinned  down  by  the 
machine  gun  Are  of  a  reinforced  Viet  Cong 
bunker.  Sgt.  Mesa  left  his  position,  ran 
through  Intense  enemy  fire  and  "hetoically 
began  to  crawl  toward  the  enemy  bunker 
Intent  on  neutralizing  the  threat  to  his  com- 
rades. 

"Without  regard  to  Viet  Cong  bullets  strik- 
ing the  ground  around  him,  he  fearlessly  con- 
tinaed  hU  efforts,"  the  citation  read.  "imtU 
he  was  mortaUy  woiuided  leas  than  16  meters 
from  bis  obJecUve." 


a  r    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUS: :  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesd['.y.  October  4.  1967 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  In  appoint- 
ing Dean  Erwn  Griswold  as  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  President 
Johnson  has  m  lintained  his  tradition  of 
appointing  men  of  the  highest  caUber 
and  integrity- -regardless  of  political 
affiliation — to  s(  rve  in  his  administration. 

A  registered  :  lepublican,  Mr.  Griswold 
has  been  dean  o :  the  Harvard  Law  School 
for  over  20  year  5.  He  carries  into  his  new 
post  a  broad  ba  :kground  of  legal  experi- 
ence as  teach  ;r,  writer,  scholar,  and 
practitioner,  along  with  a  distinguished 
record  of  public  service  to  his  country. 

As  the  Natioi's  chief  attorney,  it  will 
be  his  special  iirivilege  to  speak  for  the 
United  States  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  the  words  ol  the  Washington  Post,  I 
am  confident  hej  wiU  "speak  for  the  coun- 
try with  dignityt  a  breadth  of  experience 
In  the  law  and  i  large  measure  of  com- 
monsense." 

I  join  the  Was  hington  Post  In  applaud- 
ing the  Preside]  it's  appointment — which 
does  honor  to  a  1  eminent  legal  giant,  to 
the  entire  bar,  a  ad  to  the  Nation. 

Under  unaniiaous  consent  I  include 
the  Washington  Post  editorial  in  the 
Record:  .  , 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  3,  1967J 

HlGKE  !T   l£GAL    OmCE 

The  SoUoltM-  G  (neral  of  the  United  States 
has  traditionally  been  one  of  the  country's 
great  men  of  the  bar.  This  is  highly  appro- 
priate because  hia  special  task  Is  to  speak  for 
the  United  Stat«  i  In  the  Supreme  Court. 
Though  the  offlc«  is  widely  considered  the 
highest  honor  th  m  can  come  to  a  lawyer 
within  his  profesi  ion,  short  of  appointment 
to  .the  bench.  It  ks  a  working  poal^n  de- 
manding a  high  d  igree  of  judgment/nd  dis- 
cretion as  well  as   earning  in  the  1 

Four  men  who  v  on  distinction  jif  the  office 

were  later  promob  id  to  the  Sup^tae  Court 

William  Howard  1  aft,  who  becafae  President 
as  well  as  Chief  [Justice:  Stanley  F.  Reed, 
Robert  H.  Jackso*  and  Thurgood  Marshall. 
Two  eminent  Solictors  General  later  served 

In   the   United   States   Courts   of   Appeals 

Simon  Sobeloff  a  id  Charles  Fahy.  Several 
others  who  have  h  »ld  the  office  are  known  as 
eminent  leaders  or  the  bar,  including  John 
W.  Davis.  Prederl:k  W.  Lehmann.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  Jr.  ^d  Archibald  Cox. 

The  new  Sollclt<  ir  General-to-be.  Erwin  N. 
Griswold,  fits  comfortably  into  this  tradi- 
tion. Thoxigh  he  Is  best  known  as  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Law  Sch^l,  he  Is  no  stranger  to 
public  service.  Indfced.  he  spent  five  years  in 
the  SoUdtor  General's  office  as  a  young 
lawyer  and  In  mort  recent  years  has  been  an 
outspoken  and  vigorous  member  of  the  Com- 
mlasloii  on  Clrll  Bights. 
An  expert  in  taf  Uw,  Mr.  Griswold  once 


prcq>o6ed  the  creat  on 
to  ease  the  burden 
and  the  Supreme  Oourt 
clallzed  area  of  U  e 
tated  to  criticize  (he 
he  has  felt  that  11 
gential  spheres.  As 
be  expected  to  sp<ak 
dignity,  a  breadth  of 
and  a  large  measiu  s 


of  a  tax  appeals  court 
of  the  .appellate  courts 
in  this  highly  spe- 
law.  He  has  not  hesl- 
Supreme  Court  when 
has  wandered  Into  tan- 
Solicitor  General,  he  may 
for  the  country  with 
experience  in  the  law 
of  common  sense. 


Teach  sr's    Prayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JAMES  H. 


or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  <  »P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25.  1967 


Mr.  QUILLEN 
call  the  attentior 
the  readers  of  th<i 
ing  editorial  whic^i 
son    City,    Teim. 
which  I  feel  is  mt)st 
times: 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
of  my  colleagues  and 
Record  to  the  follow- 
appeared  in  the  John- 
Press-Chronicle  and 
appropriate  for  the 


of  the  profession^ 

May  I  never  dull 
eyes,    nor    destroy 


me   remember   that 
learned,  the  teacher 


October  4,  1967 


(JIMMY)  QUILLEN 


October  4,  1967 
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Teach  EB's  Prater 

This  Is  the  autum  n  of  discontent  for  school 
teachers   in   many    parts  of   the  nation. 

With  the  fall  ter  aa  well  under  way,  there 
are  still  scattered  reports  of  strikes  and 
threats  of  strikes. 

Teacher  grlevancs  center  mostly  around 
pay,  but  some  coriplaln  of  poor  facilities 
and  working  conditl  ons.  Others  are  concerned 
over  the  Increasing  difficulty  of  maintaining 
classroom  discipline . 

Nevertheless   teac  aers,   by  and   large,   still 
keep  the  Interests  ct  their  pupils  uppermost 
in    their    minds.    la    this    connection,    the 
Christian  Herald  of  ers  a  "Teacher's  Prayer 
which  expresses  ve -y  eloquently  the  Ideals 


the  wonder  in  a  child's 
-,  lis  faith.  May  I  never 
stultify  his  curlosit]  with  too-ready  words  of 
authority,  nor  thwsrt  his  groping  for  truth 
with  the  too-pat  aiu  wars  of  cynical  maturity. 

May  1  demand  cf  my  pupils  only  those 
things  which  I  del  aand  of  myself.  Asking 
courtesy,  I  will  be  ci  lurteous  In  turn;  If  I  be- 
speak their  attenticn,  then  I,  too,  will  give 
attention,  and  Interest.  May  I  never  poke 
and  pry;  rather,  let  i  le  help  each  child  to  pre- 
serve the  dignity  and  security  of  his  per- 
sonal world. 

It-  shaU  be  my  al  m  to  behave  In  such  a 
'?ho  would  follow  In  my 
i;he  way  questionable  or 
devious.  The  human  product  in  which  I  deal 
Is  malleable;  make  t  tie  form  of  my  standards 
"-m  to  strengthen  Its  molding. 

May  I  forever  strife  to  know  much  about 
that  of  which  1  speal ;  let  my  words  be  simple, 
my  approach  direct.  May  I  teach  not  to  en- 
hance my  own  glory  and  prestige  but  to  in- 
sure that  each  pupil  carries  away  from  class 
a  new  thought,  a  ni  w  way  of  looking  at  an 
old  one.  a  desire  to  think  longer  and  look 
further.  May  the  f ac  s  I  present  to  him  never 
be  left  lifeless  In  thje  classroom.  Rather,  let 
"if  the  pupil  has  not 
has  not. 


It  la  my  hope  that  each  child  will  feel 
more  at  home  In  t]ie  society  in  which  he 
moves,  more  sure  of  Umself ,  a  bit  prouder  of 
his  environment  and  his  responsibility  in 
shaping  it — his  home,  his  community,  bis 
country. 

Let  no  student  leave  my  class  without  a 
working  knowledge  bf  the  facta  prewnted 
there.  If  he  ha«  learned  to  reason  a  UtUe 
more  clearly,  to  accept  responsibility  a  lltUe 
more  fully,  then  I  hafve  not  failed.  But  I  will 
not  be  discouraged  When  failure  comes. 


May  all  members  of  my  classes  henceforth 
approach  the  new  with  anticipation,  the  old 
with  discernment,  life  with  eagerness,  and 
all  knowledge  with  the  expectation  of 
achievement.  To  this  end  I  wUl  teach.  For 
teaching  is  a  privilege,  not  a  duty;  a  profes- 
sion, not  a  livelihood.  A  lesser  ethic  than 
this  betrays  both  the  profession  and  the 
privilege  of  which  I  speak. 


The  Space  Race 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry 
Schwartz,  of  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial board,  has  often  demonstrated  his 
perception  of  fundamental  issues  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Nation's  space  program.  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  October  2,  1967, 
Mr.  Schwartz  again  asked  pertinent 
questions.  He  spoke  of  the  benefits,  direct 
and  indirect,  from  the  space  efforts  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  also  cited  the  enormous  com- 
bined cost  "probably  approaching  $50 
billion." 

After  listing  various  benefits  that  have 
been  derived  from  both  countries'  space 
programs,  Mr.  Schwartz  said: 

Impressive  as  these  and  other  gains  have 
been,  however,  the  question  remains:  Was 
it  really  necessary  to  spend  so  many  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  In  so  short  a  period? 
,  What  lends  special  poignancy  to  this  ques- 
tion Is  the  evident  fact  that  much  of  the 
Soviet  and  American  effort  was  pure  dupli- 
cation. 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  his  own  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Schwartz  reminds  us: 

In  his  Inaugural  address  before  the  first 
man  had  orbited  this  planet.  President  Ken- 
nedy addressed  the  Soviet  Union  and  de- 
clared: "Let  both  sides  seek  to  invoke  the 
wonders  of  science  Instead  of  Its  terrors. 
Together  let  us  explore  the  stars." 

Mr.  Schwartz  expresses  his  optimism 
by  concluding: 

The  probability  Is  high  that  the  economic 
and  technical  problems  ahead  will  force  the 
space  race  to  stop  at  the  moon,  with  coopera- 
tion replacing  rivalry  as  the  engine  of  man's 
drive  to  the  planets.  Will  this  speculation  be- 
come reality? 

I  commend  the  following  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Ten  Yeaks  or  Soviet-American  Space  Rivalkt 
(By  Harry  Schwartz) 

It  must  be  difficult  lor  younger  Americans 
to  understand  why  their  elders  got  so  ex- 
cited when  Sputnik  1  went  Into  orbit  ten 
years  ago  next  Wednesday.  By  today's  stand- 
ards that  184-pound  metal  ball,  capable  of 
lltUe  more  than  Just  beeping  the  fact  of  its 
existence.  Is  practically  a  toy. 

What  has  evaporated  in  the  last  decade  of 
course.  Is  the  national  smugness  and  sense  of 
superiority  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  ruled 
here  before  Oct.  4,  1967.  Sputnik  1  was  so 
shattering  to  millions  of  Americans  because, 
lor  the  first  time.  It  called  Into  question 
their  automatic  assumptions  about  the  total 
supericM^ty  of  the  United  States  and  about 
the  "InevltaWUty"  of  American  victory  in 
the  cold  war. 

Today  the  atmosphere  Is  quite  different. 


The  United  States  has  accomplished  more 
than  enough  in  space  to  assure  Itself  and 
the  world  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  Soviet 
monopoly  in  the  cosmos.  And  the  Soviet 
propaganda  line  of  the  late  nlneteen-fifties 
and  early  nlneteen-sixties — that  the  Krem- 
lin's spectacular  space  feats  "proved"  the 
superiority  of  socialism  over  capitalism — is 
relegated  to  the  archives. 

But  the  cost  to  both  countries  of  their  ten 
years  of  space  rivalry  has  been  enormous. 
In  monetary  terms,  their  total  spending  on 
space  Is  probably  approaching  $50  billion. 
And  behind  that  figure  is  the  reality  that 
both  nations  have  invested  in  this  area  sub- 
stantial proportions  of  their  best  and  scar- 
cest scientific  and  engineering  talent.  Little 
wonder  both  show  rising  Interest  in  alter- 
native uses  for  these  resources. 

scientific  dividends 

There  have,  of  course,  been  some  important 
dividends  from  this  huge  Investment  Astron- 
omy has  been  revolutionized  and  has  be- 
come for  the  first  time  in  Its  history  an 
experimental  science.  There  have  been  large 
gains  In  knowledge  of  the  space  surrounding 
this  planet,  the  moon.  Mars  and  Venus. 
Biology  and  medicine,  too.  have  benefited 
from  the  chance  to  study  men  and  other 
organisms  under  conditions  of  weightless- 
ness, while  many  fields  of  technology  have 
moved  ahead  to  meet  the  demand  for  more 
powerful  rockets,  more  sophisticated  elec- 
tronics and  the  like. 

The  economic  benefits  of  the  space  age  are 
still  comparatively  small.  But  the  beginnings 
already  made  in  satellite  communications, 
weather  observation  and  navigational  aids 
promise  big  future  returns. 

Militarily,  a  new  dimension  has  been  added 
to  intelligence  activities  by  the  availability 
of  spy  satellites — both  Soviet  and  American — 
which  keep  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth 
under  surveillance.  President  Esenhower's 
old  "open  skies"  proposal  has  been  realized 
without  the  poUtlcal  and  other  dangers  that 
became  evident  in  May,  1960,  when  a  United 
States  U-2  was  shot  down. 

Diplomatically,  space  has  become  a  subject 
on  which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  found  It  easier  to  reach  agree- 
ment than  they  have  on  terrestrial  problems. 
The  pacts  banning  the  orbiting  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  Space  Treaty  internation- 
alizing the  cosmos  are  outstanding  among 
the  still  sparse  fruits  of  long  efforts  to  reach 
a  Soviet-American  detente. 

Psychologically,  Soviet  and  American  space 
feats  have  tended  to  Increase  each  nation's 
respect  for  the  other.  And  the  tragedies  this 
year  that  cost  the  lives  of  four  astronauts — 
three  Americans  and  one  Russian — were 
potent  reminders  of  common  humanity. 

DtTPLICATION    OF    ETPORT 

Impressive  as  these  and  other  gains  have 
been,  however,  the  question  remains:  Was  it 
really  necessary  to  spend  so  many  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  so  short  a  period?  What 
lends  special  poignancy  to  this  question  is 
the  evident  fact  that  much  of  the  Soviet 
and  American  effort   was  pure  duplication. 

Both  countries  are  much  richer  today  than 
they  were  a  decade  ago  since  both  have  ex- 
perienced very  substantial  and  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth.  Yet  in  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton alike  the  competition  for  resources  has 
Increased.  The  demands  of  the  Soviet  people 
for  a  better  life  here  and  now  are  more  force- 
ful than  In  1957.  In  this  country  the  Negro 
revolt  has  helped  hasten  the  national  dis- 
covery that  this  is  far  from  entirely  an 
affluent  society.  In  both  countries,  therefore, 
there  are  powerful  new  pressxires  for  spend- 
ing in  areas  that  were  ignored  ten  years  ago. 

In  his  inaugural  Address  l>efore  the  first 
man  had  orbited  this  planet,  President  Ken- 
nedy addressed  the  Soviet  Union  and  de- 
clared: "Let  both  sides  seek  to  Invoke  the 
wonders  of  science  instead  of  its  twrors. 
Together  let  xis  eiq)lore  the  stars. .  . ." 


The  exploration  of  the  stars  is  stUI  gen- 
erations away,  but  the  exploration  of  tlie 
planets  is  on  the  agenda  of  the  decades  di- 
rectly ahead.  Ten  years  after  Sputnik  1,  the 
probabUity  is  high  that  the  economic  and 
technical  problems  ahead  will  force  the  space 
race  to  st<^  at  the  moon,  with  cooperation 
replacing  rivalry  as  the  engine  of  mans 
drive  to  the  planets. 


Fake  Champions  of  the  Poor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF  pennstlvaxia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  4,  1967 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
your  attention  to  an  editorial  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  of  September  15, 
entitled  "Fake  Champions  of  the  Poor."' 
As  indicated  in  the  editorial,  law  en- 
forcement needs  tools  which  can  be  sup- 
pUed  only  by  the  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent's crime  program  requires  the  sup- 
port of  all  who  are  genuinely  interested 
in  doing  something  about  crime.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Fake  Ckampions  of  the  Poor 

President  Johnson  was  right  on  target 
Thursday  in  blasting  pretended  "leaders"  of 
the  Nation's  poor  who  fan  up  blazes  of  fury 
and  destruction  and  then  hastily  depart, 
their  pockets  full,  as  often  as  not.  to  let 
others  face  the  consequences. 

"These  wretched,  vulgar  men,  these  poison- 
ous propagandists,  posed  as  spokesmen  for 
the  underprivileged,  capitalized  on  the  real 
grievances  of  the  suffering  pec^le,"  the  Presi- 
dent said. 

In  further  remarks,  before  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  meet- 
ing in  Kansas  City,  Mr.  Johnson  pointed  out 
what  real  strides  toward  social  and  economic, 
as  well  as  legal.  Justice  have  been  accom- 
plished—and are  being  accomplished— and 
that  it  is  In  the  evident  interest  of  all  citizens 
to  cling  to  the  legal  road  all  the  way. 

We  believe  this  theme  is  absolutely  correct 
and  is  not  heard  often  enough  In  the  uproar 
of  our  transitional  times.  "This  changing 
world"  has  seldom,  if  ever,  changed  so  fast 
as  It  is  changing  today— and  the  President's 
audience  of  police  chiefs  had  more  reason  to 
be  aware  of  It  than  most  of  us.  They  and 
their  men  are  on  the  firing  line  of  a  shifting 
battle,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  rugged 
night. 

Every  new  form  that  crime  takes  on,  every 
evil  or  despairing  manifestation  of  shifting 
employment  or  population  patterns,  every 
vicious  innovation  that  comes  down  the  pike : 
the  poUce  have  tio  find  It  and  deal  with  It 
before  inany  others  are  even  aware  of  It. 
And  for  all  of  this  there  Is  often  not  even 
added  appreciation. 

We  subscribe  to  the  President's  formula 
to  redress  this:  "We  can  encourage  respect 
■  for  the  law,  and  for  those  who  protect  us 
In  Its  name.  We  can  pay  the  bill  for  improv- 
ing the  performance  of  our  police  and  our 
courts  and  correctional  Institutions  .  .  ." 

At  this  particular  moment  In  America's 
history,  we  also  think  It  Is  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  to  Isolate  and  punish  the  frauds 
who  exacerbate  our  acknowledged  ills  to 
their  own  personal  advantage — and  pose  as 
"champions"  of  the  distressed  while  mislead- 
ing, or  coercing,  them  Into  worse  and  worse 
swamps  of  self-destructive  nihilism. 

Th^  have  pronounced  themselves  often 
enough  to  be  enemies  of  society;  law  enforce- 
ment must  be  given  every  help  it  needs  to 
deal  with  them  as  such. 
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Time  To  Ezunine  Our  Conscience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARES 

^  OF 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or   SOTITB  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vietnam 
war  correspondent  Martin  Gershen  has 
written  one  of  the  most  poignant  and 
sobering  commentaries  about  the  war 
that  I  have  read  thus  far.  Mr.  Gershen 
recently  returned  to  the  United  States 
after  his  third  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam 
as  a  war  correspondent.  I  tlilnk  his  article 
points  up  the  inescapable  fact  that  many 
Americans  are  not  willing  to  accept,  and 
that  is  a  war  is  going  on  and  American 
boys  are  being  killed.  The  pathos  Is  that 
they  are  being  killed  and  the  aflfluent 
society  goes  on  as  if  nothing  is  happen- 
ing in  Southeast  Asia.  When  a  society 
reaches  the  point  where  hippies  and 
miniskirts  command  our  attention  more 
than  American  boys  dying  in  defense  of 
freedom,  then  It  is  time  we  had  an  ex- 
amination of  conscience.  Mr.  Gershen 
has  put  it  on  the  line/and  I  commend 
his  article  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
Nation:  / 

Tna:  To  Exaionk  Ott*  Consciencb 
(By  Sfextln  Oersben) 

N«w  York. — Last  nlgbt  I  broke  down 
&nd  cried. 

I  sat  at  a  table  In  a  plush  New  York  night 
club  and  the  belly  dancer  was  going  through 
her  exciting  gyrations  within  touching  dis- 
tance, but  I  didn't  see  her  and  I  dldnt  hear 
the  squeaky  Middle  Elastem  music  that  ac- 
companied  her  contortions. 

All  I  saw  were  the  bodies  .  .  . 

The  dead  txxlies  .  .  . 

The  dead  American  bodies. 

All  I  could  see  were  those  young  bodies 
o«  American  InXantrymen  being  shoved  Into 
a  helicopter  In  a  Jungle  clearing  In  the  cen- 
tral highlands  of  South  Vietnam  less  than 
four  mUes  from  the  Cambodian  border. 

The  Viet  Cong,  who  had  hit  the  American 
company  and  decimated  it,  were  still  in  the 
woods  surrounding  the  frightened,  worn, 
shaken,  tired  survivors  of  the  fire  fight. 

The  wounded  had  already  been  taken  away 
and  the  helicopter  crews  were  in  a  hurry. 
It  was  time  to  remove  the  dead.  It  would 
be  a  cruel  quirk  of  fate  if  helicopter  crew- 
men were  killed  removing  the  dead. 

So  each  helicopter  awaited  Its  turn  to  land 
and  once  on  the  ground  the  blades  con- 
tinued spinning  and  the  engine  roared  as 
the  dead  were  hurriedly  placed  into  the 
Chopper. 

At  first  there  was  some  attempt  at  order. 
The  dead  were  placed  carefully  onto  litters 
on  the  helicopter.  The  first  of  the  dead  were 
wrapped  In  their  ponchos  so  you  really  dldnt 
see  the  bodies,  except  maybe  a  booted,  mud- 
soaked  foot  or  a  dangling  muscular  arm. 
pitx  dead 

But  there  were  more  dead  than  there  were 
ponchos  and  soon  the  helicopter  crews  were 
nervous.  They  started  pUlng  the  dead  Into 
the  choppers  like  you  do  sardines  in  a  can. 

They  piled  them  one  on  top  of  the  other 
and  each  helicopter  was  taking  more  than 
Its  capacity  load  of  live  people.  But  there 
were  a  lot  of  bodies  In  that^  field. 

The  dead  were  still  clothed  In  their  blood- 
soaked  Jungle  fatigues  and  boots  and  you 
could  see  what  human  Intestines  look  like 
and  other  internal  organs  of  your  body. 

They  were  all  blood-soaked  because  every 
one  of  these  men  had  died  violently,  Actually 
'^hey  weren't  men;  they  were  kids. 


You've  got  lb  be  a  kid  to  be  an  Infantry- 
man. It's  better  if  you're  a  teenager  because 
living  In  the  lungle  is  rough  and  fTghtlng 
hand  to  hand  lakes  strength,  endurance  and 
guts. 

The  kids  hai  e  It  and  so  do  their  sergeants 
who  are  old  eno\igh  to  be  their  fathers. 
But  the  rest  <  if  us  don't  have  It.  The  rest 
of  lis  don't  kn  dw  anything  about  war,  guts, 
bravery  or  resj  onslbUlty. 

These  kids  mow  about  such  things  and 
the  dead  had  1  nown  It  best  of  all.  Now  they 
were  being  sh  5ved  Into  the  helicopter  one 
on  top'  of  the  c  ther. 

And  when  t  ley  had  piled  In  all  the  dead 
that  the  helic4  pter  could  safely  haul,  some- 
body noticed  that  a  lot  of  the  legs  were 
hanging  out.  <  tew  members  shoved  the  legs 
back  In  and  b<  nt  them  Into  unnatiiral  posi- 
tions. It  dldn  t  matter  because  the  bodies 
didn't  hurt  an  rmore. 

You  see  the  le  scenes  If  you  cover  a  war 
or  fight  In  on(  but  then  after  you  report  It 
you  let  It  wash  from  your  nUnd  because  these 
are  things  thai  are  best  forgotten. 

TEEN'S   BRA  VERT 

But  What  I  could  never  forget  was  the 
bravery  of  thej  American  teenagers  in  Viet- 
nam. They  wert  so  much  different  than  those 
teenagers  bec^  home. 

And  the  mi  ire  I  stayed  with  them  the 
more  Impressi  d  I  became  fen:  even  the 
draftees  amon  f  them  showed  responsibUlty 
and  a  sense- of  duty. 

Then  last  nl  ;ht  I  biunped  Into  the  youth 
cult  back  hom ;. 

A  couple  of  acquaintances  in  New  Tork 
were  giving  n  e  a  welcome-back  reception 
which  means  they  took  me  to  a  cocktail 
party  being  gli  en  by  a  fashion  house  at  the 
Warwick  Hotel 

There  were  ots  of  pretty  models,  lots  of 
businessmen  a  id  lots  to  drink.  Nobody  there 
was  Interested  Jn  anything  more  than  getting 
high  on  somebody  else's  liquor  or  getting  the 
phone  number  of  one  of  the  models. 

The  war  in  '  rietnam  is  a  lonely  way  from 
New  York  and  maybe  that's  where  It  should 
stay  but  somi  how  you  can't  easily  shake 
the  war  from  ;  oxir  mind  if  you've  Just  come 
from  there. 

And  when  ypu  see  all  those  lovely  yoting 
models,  the  fa(  businessmen,  the  free  liquor 
and  everybody  laughing  and  making  out  then 
you  feel  sorry :  for  the  kid  whose  body  was 
stuffed  inside  a|  helicopter.  You  get  the  funny 
notion  tha*  ovi  r  here  nobody  really  cares. 

But  you  cart  spend  you  life  crying  for 
all  mankind  s*  you  Just  enjoy  yourself  and 
drink  all  you  i  an  that's  free  and  accept  an 
invitation  to  g  a  to  a  night  club  to  see  the 
latest  "In"  bel  y  dancer. 

I  3NG-HAntED   DT70 

Well.  I  had  jfust  stepped  outside  the  hotel 
when  I  spotted  these  two  teenagers  with  long 
hair  and  dirty  aiothes  and  on  closer  examina- 
tion I  could  dlktlngulsh  that  one  was  a  boy 
and  the  other  iwas  a  girl. 

It  appears  tl»t  the  Rolling  Stones  or  some 
such  group  waa  staying  at  the  hotel  and  these 
kids  were  amoi  g  their  fans. 

I  admit  tha  I  shoiUdn't  have  started  It 
but  I  told  the  ]  oy-half  of  these  beats  that  he 
should  be  out  where  the  real  people  were; 
that  I  thought  he  was  funny  looking  and 
that  I  wanted  lo  punch  him  in  the  nose. 

Well,  I  shoudn't  have  done  this  because 
the  Rolling  Sto  aes  had  a  lot  of  pebbles  hang- 
ing around  th  it  hotel  and  about  eight  ctf 
them  gathered  round  me. 

They  all  ha  1  long  hair  and  dirty  ptak 
faces.  I  bellew  at  least  five  of  them  were 
boys. 

And  then  t]  le  faces  of  the  kids  I  had , 
known  In  the  |xingle  suddenly  came  before 
my  eyes.  They  too  had  dirty  pink  faces,  ex- 
cept the  dirt  w  is  the  red  mud  ol  the  central 
highland  and  t  tiey  had  dirty  clothes  becatiSe 
they«lept  In  tb  at  mud  and  only  got  a  change 
of  fatigues  once  a  month. 

And  then  all  I  wanted  to  do  was  beat  In 
the  faces  of  t  lese  hippies  around  me  but 


one  of  my  friend^  who  had  been  hailing  a  cab 
came  up  to  me  quietly  and  said,  "Come  on, 
ignore  these  kl([s.  Let's  go  see  the  belly 
dancer." 

He   took  me  *y   the  elbow.   The  hippies 
stepped  aside  am  1  we  got  In  a  taxi  and  went 


to  the  night  club 

Of  course,  he 
shook  me  up. 

"Ignore  these  kids 

Ignore  these  kl  Is?  Why? 

We've  got  kids 
sound  and  we've 


club 

dancer  came  on 


October  ^,  1967 


October  i,  1967 
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was  right,  but  his   words 


out  there  dying  without  a 
got  punks  here  who  dress 

up  like  girls  an^  make  mUlions  of  dollars 

doing  it. 

REbECT   SOCIETT 

These  beats  prafess  a  creed  of  irresponsi- 
bility, demand  obly  the  pleasurable  things, 
reject  society  anc ;  laugh  at  their  fellow  man. 
And  this  count  ry  takes  them  seriously  and 
dismisses  them  by  saying,  "Ignore  these 
kids." 
I  sat  at  the  tible  m  the  darkened  night 
thinking  t(hese  thoughts.  The  belly 
but  all  I  saw  were  those 
dangling  legs  and  the  bodies  being  cranuncd 
into  the  hellcopt<  r  and  the  blood  oozing  from 
bodies. 

And  I  thought  that  over  here  nobody  really 
cared.  And  that's  when  I  put  my  elbows  on 
the  table  and  my  head  in  my  hands  and 
cried.  I  shook  unoontrolla- 
bly  until  somebo  ly  came  up  to  me  and  said : 
Please  try  to  c<introl  yourself.  You're  em- 
barrassing the  bejUy  dancer's  press  agent  and 
guestB." 


after  all  we're  his 


Kudos  for  the 


District  Commissioners 


EXTENSIPN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSl  \  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdcy,  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  MTTLTEli.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  District  j  of  Coliunbia  have  been 
indeed  forttmate  in  having  as  their  Com- 
missioners mei^  of  high  princif)le  and 
administrative  ability.  This  last  board 
has  been  particfularly  effective  in  bring- 
ing about  the  progress  in  Washington 
that  its  people  have  needed  and  deserved. 

As  the  president  of  the  board,  Walter 
Tobriner,  and  his  Associate  Commis- 
sioner John  Di^can,  take  up  their  new 
duties,  they  ca^  leave  the  District  gov- 
ernment with  the  certain  knowledge  that 
their  services  have  helped  to  make  pos- 
sible the  new  and  creative  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  replaces  them.  Commis- 
sioner Tobrlnerj  has  been  nominated  to 
be  this  country's  Ambassador  to  Jamaica 
and  Comniissioper  Duncan  will  become 
a  special  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  url>an  affairs.  I  know  that 
we  can  count  oh  them  to  give  the  same 
high  level  of  p<irformance  in  their  new 
assignments.  I  join  with  their  many 
friends  in  wishii  ig  them  well. 

The  followinu  editorial  of  tribute  to 
the  last  Comir  Issloners  was  broadcast 
over  station  WI  lAL  here  in  Washington 
diu'ing  the  weel  of  August  20,  1967,  and 
I  commend  it  io  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues: 

The   LAiiT  Commissioners 

There  are  thre  ^  forgotten  men  in  Wash- 
ington, overshadc^wed  by  the  progress  they 
helped  create.  These  are  the  District  Com- 
missloners — whost  Jobs  will  soon  be  abol- 
ished as  the  District  Oovemment  Is  reor- 


ganized. They  deserve  a  final,  grateful  thank 
you  for  the  Job  they  have  done  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  odds. 

Commissioners  Walter  Tobriner  and  John 
Duncan  have  held  their  offices  for  six  years, 
caught  in  a  circle  between  White  House, 
Congress,  community  pressure  and  inevitable 
change.  Even  so,  their  accomplishments,  too 
often  overlooked,  are  impressive.  Though 
often  hampered  by  the  inadeqiiacles  of  the 
government  system,  Tobriner  and  Duncan 
have  been  sensitive  to  the  District's  needs. 
Tills  was  shown  once  again  when  they  en- 
dorsed the  reorganization  plan  that  will 
abolish  their  own  Jobs.  We  also  recognize 
the  job  done  over  the  years  by  engineer  com- 
missloners.  including  the  present  Commis- 
sioner. Robert  Mathe. 

Though  we  believe  the  new  District  Gov- 
eriunent  wUl  bring  improvement — the  old 
should  be  ndted  for  the  quality  of  men  who 
served  as  the  last  commissioners. 


Reaching  Airports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PEKNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  2.  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  ad- 
dition to  safety  in  the  skies,  the  most 
difficult  problem  this  Nation  faces  In 
dealing  with  the  boom  in  air  travel  is 
that  of  access  to  airports. 

Most  new  expressways  to  airports  be- 
come traffic  jammed  shortly  after  they 
are  built,  and  helicopters  and  short- 
takeoff-and-landlng  aircraft  are  still  too 
small  to  be  economically  competitive 
with  the  expressways  and  other,  more 
time-consuming  means  of  reaching  air- 
ports. 

Rail  rapid  transit  offers  the  best  im- 
mediate prospect  for  shortening  the  time 
that  air  passengers  must  spend  in  ground 
travel,  which  according  to  one  study 
amounts  to  between  39  and  54  percent 
of  the  time  involved  in  air  trips  of  250 
to  500  miles. 

Yet  of  all  American  cities,  only  Cleve- 
land is  now  building  a  city-to-airport 
rail  rapid  transit  system.  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia  are  considering  airport 
spurs  on  their  existing  subway  systems, 
and  New  Yoiit  is  studying  use  of  a  "bus- 
train."  a  vehicle  that  could  use  both 
rails  and  highways  to  speed  passengers 
to  and  from  the  city's  airports. 

With  National  Airport  now  close  to 
saturation.  Washington  air  travelers  will 
have  to  turn  increasingly  to  Dulles  and 
Friendship  International  Airports  for 
their  air  travel  needs.  The  city's  proposed 
subway  system  is  not  yet  under  construc- 
tion, and  there  is  still  time  to  plan  a 
coordinated  high  speed  system  linking 
all  three  major  airports  with  a  downtown 
terminal. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland,  the  Honorable  Joseph  D 
Tydings,  recently  proposed  a  high-speed 
railroad  link  between  Washington  and 
Friendship  International  Airport  over 
the  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
In  commenting  on  the  proposal  in  its 
August  25  edition,  the  Washington  Post 
said  it  "ought  not  to  be  considered  in  a 
vacuum."  and  that  the  problem  of  rapid 


transit  "involves  both  Friendship  and 
Dulles,  and  it  cannot  be  solved  by  deaUng 
only  with  high-speed  trains  to  Friend- 
ship." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Insert  the  Washington  Post  editorial  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  urgent  need  for  rail  rapid  transit 
from  this  city  to  all  its  airports.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 


^. 


Reaching  Aibpobts 

The  proposal  of  Senator  Tydings  for  a 
high-speed  railroad  link  between  Washington 
and  Friendship  Airport  has  some  merit,  but 
U  ought  not  to  be  considered  in  a  vacuum. 
Mr.  "Tydings  has  proposed  a  demonstration 
project,  to  be  completed  by  1969,  In  which 
railroad  cars  would  zip  up  the  tracks  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  100  miles  per  hour 
and  cut  off  to  Friendship  on  a  new  spur. 

It  is  obvious  that  rapid  transit  of  some 
kind  is  going  to  be  required  from  downtown 
Washington  to  the  outlying  airpKjrts.  Within 
a  few  years,  they  will  be  handling  the  major 
part  of  the  city's  air  traffic  and  the  highway 
congestion  between  them  and  downtown  will 
be  intolerable.  But  this  problem  Involves 
both  Friendship  and  Dulles,  and  it  cannot  be 
solved  by  deaUng  only  with  high-speed  trains 
to  Friendship. 

Ideally,  a  high-speed  system  of  some  kind 
would  Unk  all  three  airports  with  a  down- 
town terminal.  To  adopt  the  Senator's  solu- 
tion and  solve  the  problem  for  Friendship 
alone  might  weU  make  the  solution  for  Dulles 
more  difficult.  In  the  long  run.  DuUes  is  going 
to  be  this  city's  major  airport,"  and  any  sys- 
tem involving  high-speed  transport  to  air- 
ports must  be  developed  with  that  in  mind. 


Federal  Court  Sessions  for  Mineola 

EXTENSIGttJ^^F  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  27,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
11,  1967,  I  sponsored  legislation  (H.R. 
8376 )  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  to  sit  in  Mineola  as  well  as 
Brooklyn. 

The  Eastern  District  includes  Brook- 
lyn, Queens,  Richmond,  Nassau,  and 
Suffolk  Counties,  but  the  court  holds  ses- 
sions only  at  the  Federal  Courthouse  In 
Brooklyn.  The  more  than  1.4  mUlion 
residents  of  Nassau  County  and  the  more 
than  800,000  residents  of  Suffolk  County 
represent  a  combined  population  which 
is  greater  than  the  population  of  21  of 
the  50  States.  By  1975  the  population  of 
Nassau  County  alone  will  exceed  that 
same  number  of  States. 

Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  now  gen- 
erate 36  percent  of  the  cases  on  the  doc- 
ket of  the  Eastern  District.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  by  the  1980s  40  percent 
of  the  district's  population  will  reside 
on  Long  Island. 

On  September  22,  1967,  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  held  its 
meeting  at  the  Supreme  Court  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
chaired  the  conference  wliich  consists  of 
the  11  Chief  Judges  of  the  FWeral  ju- 


dicial districts  and  the  11  Federal  dis- 
trict court  judges  elected  by  their  col- 
leagues in  each  district. 

The  conference  specifically  endorsed 
the  Tenzer  bill  and  rejected  other  bUls 
authorizing  sessions  in  Huntington  and 
Hauppauge.  A  favorable  report  from  the 
conference  on  my  bill  has  been  sent  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Chair- 
man Emanuel  Celler  who  has  pledged 
his  support  for  the  bill. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  and  news 
article  from  Newsday  issues  and  one 
article  from  Long  Island  Press: 

I  From  Newsday.  Sept.  27, 1967] 
A  Step  FVjbwaso 

A  proposal  to  bring  sessions  of  the  federal 
Eastern  District  Court  to  Long  Island  has 
received  the  all-Important  approval  of  the 
U.S.  Judicial  Conference,  which  administers 
the  federal  courts. 

The  sessions,  which  are  much  needed 
would  be  held  in  Mineola.  This  recognition 
of  the  growth  of  Long  Island  has  been  long 
delayed.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict Court  covers  three  New  York  City  coun- 
ties, Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond,  as 
well  as  Nassau  and  Suffolk.  But  the  two 
Long  Island  counties  now  generate  36  per 
cent  of  the  cases  In  the  district. 

Several  Long  Island  congressmen  had  filed 
bills  to  bring  sessions  of  the  cotirt  to  Long 
Island.  The  U.S.  Judicial  Conference  ap- 
proved one  sponsored  by  Rep.  Herbert  Tenzer 
(D-Lgwrence).  In  a  fine  display  of  biparti- 
sanship. Reps.  John  Wydler  (R-Garden  CltyJ 
and  James  Grover  (R-Babylon).  both  of 
whom  had  submitted  competmg  bUU,  have 
announced  their  support  of  the  Tenzer 
measure.  The  bill  also  has  the  support  of 
Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  (D-Brooklyn),  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
Hopefully,  this  will  mean  quick  passage. 

Adequate  temp)orary  quarters,  p>oesibly  in 
the  new  State  Supreme  Court  BuUdlng  in 
Mineola,  must  now  be  foimd.  Later  It  may 
be  wise  to  build  a  federal  court  f%clUty  in 
Nassau  County.  Federal  land  at  Mltchel 
Field  shoiild  be  retained  for  that  purpose. 

(From   Newsday.   Sept.   23,    19671 
Kbt  Pawex  Backs  V.S.  Coukt  rot 
Long  Island 
(By  Myron  S.  Waldman) 
Washington. — A   U.S.    District    Court   for 
Long  Island  appeared  to  l>e  only  a  congres- 
sional vote  away  from  reaUty  yesterday  as 
both  the  powerful  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Conunlttee  and  the  highest  Judicial 
conference  In  the  land  endorsed  such  a  court 
for  Mineola. 

The  double  approval  backed  a  blU  Intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Herbert  Tenzer  (D-Lawrence) 
that  the  U.S.  Court  for  the  Eastern  District, 
which  now  meet*  omy  In  Brooklyn,  shoxild 
also  hold  sessions  in  Mineola,  the  Nassau 
County  seat.  By  voice  vote,  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  U.S.,  headed  by  Chief  JusUce 
Earl  Warren  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  gave 
its  endorsement  to  the  idea  and  decided  to 
present  its  decision  to  Rep.  Emmanuel  Celler 
(D-N.Y.),  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  on  Monday.  The  Judicial  Con- 
ference is  the  highest  administrative  body 
regulating  federal  courts.  Without  its  ap- 
proval a  federal  court  for  Long  Island  would 
be  Impossible. 

Contacted  at  his  Brooklyn  home,  Celler 
said: "It  (Tenzer's  biU)  wiU  get  preference 
over  all  else."  Celler  said  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  might  pass  the  bill  to  the  House 
floor  before  the  end  of  the  year  without  even 
holding  a  hearing.  "We're  going  to  teke  care 
of  it  for  him  (Tenzer)."  Celler  said.  "Well 
pass  that  bUl.  I  think  that  part  of  the  Island 
Is  enUtled  to  another  place  for  holding 
court."  Asked  about  its  chances  for  passage 
on  the  floors  of  Congress,  Celler  said:  "ITie 
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Judiciary  Committee  usually  has  Its  bills 
passed." 

Celler  praised  Tenzer  for  his  efforts  to 
bring  a  U.S.  District  Court  to  Long  Island. 
"Congressman  Tenzer  Is  entitled  to  every 
conceivable  credit,"  Celler  said.  "He  pushed 
it  and  he  worked  very  hard  for  it."  In  an- 
nouncing the  endorsenient.  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  U.S.  disapproved  proposals  by 
twp  other  Long  Island  congressmen.  Rep. 
John  Wydler  (R-Garden  City)  had  called  for 
U.S.  District  Coxirt  sessions  In  both  Mlneola 
and  Hauppauge,  and  Rep.  James  Grover  (R- 
Babylon ) ,  wanted  the  sessions  In  Suffolk 
County. 

Despite  the  rejections,  both  Wydler  and 
Grover  said  they  would  not  flght  Tenzer's 
bill.  Indeed,  Wydler  said:  "It  wUl  have  good 
Republican  support.  I'll  see  to  that."  Grover 
said  he  was  "satisfied"  because  "half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  none." 

If  Congress  does  approve  Tenzer's  measure. 
Just  where  the  new  court  would  meet  In 
Mineola,  how  often  and  how  many  Judges 
will  be  In  attendance  are  problems  yet  to  be 
resolved.  Joseph  C.  Zavatt.  Chief  Judge  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  In  Brooklyn,  said  that 
many  of  these  problems  would  be  worked  out 
by  the  Eastern  District.  But,  he  added: 
"First,  we've  got  to  have  space." 

A  spokesman  for  Tenzer  said  that  the  con- 
gressman and  Nassau  County  Executive 
Nlckerson  had  been  discussing  housing  the 
federal  court  in  a  new  State  Supreme  Court 
building  In  Mineola  on  a  temporary  basis. 
Nlckerson  could  not  be  reached  for  comment 
and  all  the  spokesman  would  say  was  that 
the  county  executive,  an  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  a  U.S.  court  for  Nassau,  has  been 
working  on  finding  space  somewhere. 

Nassau  Administrative  Judge  Howard  Ho- 
gan  said  that  while  the  new  courthouse  is 
not  really  designed  to  accommodate  a  federal 
bench,  he  would  have  no  objection  to  ar- 
ranging for  space  on  a  temporary  basis. 

[Prom  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press,  Sept.  23, 

1967  J 
U.S.  CouKT  ON  Long  Island  Wins  Jitdiciai,  OK 

A  fedaral  court  for  Long  Island  moved  a 
step  closer  to  reality  yesterday  when  the 
U.S.  Judicial  Conference  endorsed  a  bill  di- 
recting that  sessions  of  the  Eastern  District 
Fttrntn.!  Court  be  held  In  Mineola. 

The  federal  court,  which  serves  Brooklyn, 
Queens,  Staten  Island,  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties,  now  sits  only  in  Brooklyn.  The 
Judicial  Conference  will  file  its  report  with 
House  Judiciary  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler, 
on  Monday. 

Rep.  Herbert  Tenzer,  the  Lawrence  Demo- 
crat, who  sponsored  the  bill  earlier  this 
year,  said  he  was  "confident"  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  would  schedule  hearings 
shortly  on  the  proposal. 

Citing  recent  discussions  he  said  he  bad 
with  Nassau  County  Executive  Eugene  H. 
Nlckerson  about  the  use  of  space  in  the  new 
Supreme  Court  Building  in  Mineola  for  the 
sessions,  Tenzer  added : 

"I  hope  Congress  will  act  quickly  to  bring 
needed  relief  to  Long  Island  lawyers  and 
clients  who  must  travel  to  Brooklyn." 

The  Judicial  Conference,  chaired  by  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  consists  of  the  Justices 
of  the  11  federal  circuits  and  one  district  fed- 
eral Judge  elected  from  each  circuit.  The  con- 
ference specifically  approved  the  Tenzer  bill 
and  rejected  two  other  bills  authorizing  fed- 
eral court  sessions  in  Huntington  and  Haup- 
pauge. 

Judge  Joseph  C.  Zavatt  of  Woodmere,  chief 
Judge  of  the  Federal  Eastern  District  and 
Judge  J.  Edward  Lumbard,  representing  the 
2nd  Judicial  Circuit,  both  recommended 
Mineola  sessions  to  the  Judicial  Conference. 

Prior  to  the  action  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference my  bill  was  referred  to  Chief 
Judge  Joseph  C.  Zavatt  for  consideration 
and  was  approved  by  him  and  by  the 


Judges   of   thi 
Zavatt  In  turn 


The  Judicia 
proved  my  bil 


eastern   district.   Judge 

referred  the  bill  to  Chief 

Judge  J.  Edwa  d  Lumbard  for  considera- 
tion by  the  jui  Iges  of  the  second  judicial 
council  which  likewise  reported  the  bill 
favorably  to  tl  le  Judicial  Conference. 


Li  wrence) 


Conference  not  only  ap- 
H.R.  8376.  to  authorize 


the  holding  of  sessions  of  the  eastern 
district  court  in  Mineola,  and  sent  its 
favorable  repott  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  but  it  also  specifically  re- 
jected other  aais  which  called  for  ses- 
sions in  SuiTol^  County. 

Because  of  the  increasing  backlog  of 
cases  pending  in  Federal  courts  through- 
out the  Nation  and  the  inconvenience  to 
attorneys  and  )arties  to  litigation  caused 
by  traveling  ;  o  the  place  for  holding 
court  many  b  Us  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress  to  i  luthorize  additional  places 
for  court  sessiobs. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  more 
than  100  bills  pending  in  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Commiittee  dealing  with  addi- 
tional sessions  of  Federal  court.  In  order 
to  screen  these  bills  and  establish  pri- 
orities the  committee  and  the  Congress 
rely  heavily  on  the  Judicial  Confemce. 

As  an  exam]  le,  one  such  bill  approved 
by  Congress  in  1966  dealt  with  addi- 
tional sessions  of  court  for  the  Federal 
districts  in  C  ilifomla.  The  legislation 
had  been  penc  ing  before  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Comm  ttee  for  10  years  but  no 
action  was  tak  ;n  imtil  after  the  bill  was 
approved  by  t  le  Judicial  Conference  in 
1965. 

For  that  reison  the  recent  Judicial 
Conference  ai^proval  of  legislation  for 
court  sessions  lat  Mineola  represents  an 
important  victory  for  the  people  of  Long 
Island  and  pa "es  the  way  for  the  Judi- 
ciary Commit!  ee  and  congressional  ac- 
tion on  H.R.  83 16. 

In  urging  th  e  Judiciary  Committee  to 
act  favorably  m  H.R.  8376,  I  will  con- 
centrate my  oncem  and  argument  on 
the  fact  that  tl  le  combined  population  of 
Nassau  and  Su  folk  Counties — more  than 
2.2  million — dstinguishes  the  needs  of 
Long  Island  attorneys  and  litigants  from 
the  admitted  heeds  of  the  people  who 
reside  in  the  judicial  districts  covered 
by  the  other  1(  0  bills  pending  before  the 
committee. 

I  am  hopefi  il  that  Congress  will  act 
quickly  to  br  ng  relief  to  the  many 
lawyers  and  cl  ents  on  Long  Island  who 
are  now  forced  to  travel  to  Brooklyn  for 
court  cases. 

The      f  oUow  Ing 
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Eastern  District  Judges 

sl^ould  be  regarded  as  only 

re.    Nassau    and    Suffolk 

cent  of  the  cases  on  the 

Eajtem  District,  which  also 

ueens  and  Richmond.  By 

c^nt  of  the  district's  popu- 

Long    Island.    The    only 

i^nge  solution  Is  the  crea- 

federal  court  district  for 


bert  Tenzer  (D 

ment  of  top  federa|l 

Is  a  member  of 

mlttee.  We  urge 

to  back  this  bill 

Mineola. 

However,  bringing 
to  Long  Island 
a   temporary   nr 
now  generate  36 
docket  of  the 
covers  Brooklyn, 
the  1980s,  40  per 
lation   wUl    live 
satisfactory  long 
tlon  of  a  separate 
Nassau  and  Suffolk . 

Of  particular  mportance  is  the  avail- 
ability of  space  1  ar  the  court  facilities  in 
Mineola.  I  have  lield  preliminary  discus- 
sions with  Nassau  County  executive  Eu- 
gene H.  Nlckerson,  who  has  offered  to 
make  available  iipace  in  existing  build- 
ings in  Mineola. 

The  Long  Islaiid  delegation  has  voiced 
bipartisan  support  for  the  legislation,  the 
Long  Island  daily  newspapers  have  en- 
dorsed the  legislation  in  editorials  and 
the  House  Judi^ary  Committee  Chair- 
man Emanual  Celler  has  pledged  his 
full  support  for  the  bill. 

The  legislative  processes  for  this  addi- 
tional session  of :  ''ederal  court  In  Mineola 
can  be  expedited  by  a  strong  showing  of 
support  from  the  people  of  Long  Island— 
the  bar  associat  ons,  the  attorneys,  in- 
dustry, civil  ass(  ciations,  and  other  in- 
terested groups.  I  Such  expressions  should 
be  directed  to  thi  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Conunlttee,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515. 

Through  thesd  means,  I  hope  a  vital 
and  urgent  need  for  the  several  million 
people  residing  \n.  Long  Island  will  be 
met. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OP  jNEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  \Octoher  2,  1967 

Mr.  KING  of  jlew  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Council  for  Basic  Education  Bulletin 
for  September  1967  contains  a  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  changes  in  education. 
While  welcominit  the  abandonment  of 
old  methods  thai  have  proven  to  be  In- 
effective, the  aiticle  cautions  against 
change  merely  f>r  the  sake  of  change, 
and  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

PSEin  OINNOVATION 

The  ritual  word  in  American  education 
this  fall,  as  mlllUns  of  children  return  to 
their  clabsrooms,  v  ill  be  Innovation.  Caught 
up  In  the  curren  ,  enthusiasm  for  change, 
and  inspired  by  federal  largesse,  school  offi- 
cials and  school  hoards  will  be  Introducing 
computers  and  other  electronic  devices,  ex- 
perimenting with  team  teaching,  abolishing 
report  -Ards  and  tells  l)etween  classes.  They 
will  be  trying  oui  the  "discovery"  method 
and  nou -graded  ^choolls  and  they  will  be 
building  unorthodlDx  school  structures.  The 
objective  sometimes  seems  to  be  to  make 
classrooms  as  unlike  those  of  twenty  years 
ago  as  possible — oi  i  the  whole  a  worthy  aim. 


considering  what  many  claskrooms  were  Ilka 
twenty  years  ago. 

With  the  spirit  of  change  in  American 
education  CBB  has  the  greatest  sympathy. 
As  an  organization  which  came  Into  exist- 
ence to  challenge  the  mediocrity  and  anti- 
Intellectuallsm  of  pubUc  education,  we 
naturally  welcome  willingness  to  experiment 
and  to  abandon  old  methods  that  have 
proven  to  be  Ineffective.  (This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  we  think  aU  change 
U  good  or  of  equal  value.)  We  find  such 
things  06  the  new  math,  the  new  physics, 
Brunerlan  theories  of  learning,  and  language 
laboratories  to  be  valuable  developmenta 
when  they  are  presented  as  helpful  aids  and 
not  as  Infallible  dogmas.  We  are  even  ready 
to  consider  wall-to-wall  carpeting  and  win- 
dowless  schools  as  long  as  we  are  not  told 
they  are  part  of  the  necessary  revolution. 

In  other  words,  we  vote  for  innovation  as 
long  as  it  is  not  presented  as  divine  inspira- 
tion or  indisputable  science.  Before  we  ac- 
cept it,  however,  we  want  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
innovation,  that  it  does  in  fact  represent 
genuine  change.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
point  we  wish  to  make  as  schools  open  for 
the  new  year:  aU  is  not  innovation  that 
goes  by  the  name.  Indeed,  some  things  labeled 
innovation  seem  to  us  to  be  retrogressive.  As 
one  reads  accounts  of  some  current  experi- 
ments one  gets  the  impression  that  life-ad- 
justment education  and  progressive  educa^ 
tlon  are  not  entirely  old,  unhappy,  far-off 
things  but  are  very  much  a  part  of  the  cur- 
rent scene.  Perhaps  we  can  Illustrate  our 
point  by  describing  two  project  reports  which 
crossed  our  desk  this  past  summer. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  pamphlet  titled  "The 
Cardozo  Model  School  District:  A  Peach  Tree 
Grows  on  T  Street."  written  by  Mary  Lela 
Sherburne  and  published  by  Education  De- 
velopment Center,  inc.,  of  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts, one  of  the  country's  leading  or- 
ganizations doing  research  on  educational 
Iniiovatlon.  It  describes  a  project  carried  out 
in  the  Cardozo  school  district  in  Washing- 
ton,  D.C,  with  the  cooperation  of  EDC.  In 
several  places  the  pamphlet  suggests  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools  are  hide- 
bound and  unimaginative  and  that,  by  con- 
trast, the  project  under  discussion  demon- 
strates experimentation  and  innovaUon  and 
brings  new  life  to  the  inner-clty  schools. 

We  must  say  that  some  of  the  things  go- 
mg  on  in  this  project  seem  to  us  to  be  less 
than  revolutionary.  The  kids  preserve  peaches 
gathered  from  a  tree  near  their  school,  and 
^ey  cook  a  chicken,  pick  the  meat  from  the 
bones,  make  chicken  salad  and  reorganize 
the  bones  Into  a  skeleton.  (It  is  not  ex- 
plained  how  a  whole  class  cooks  and  makes 
salad  with  only  one  chicken  to  work  with  ) 
ITie  kids  also  "watch  a  family  grow  when 
the  class's  gerblU  have  babies"  and  they 
coyer  a  sheet  with  vari-colored  sand,  imitat- 
ing a  beach.  As  the  pamphlet  points  out, 
the  emphasis  is  on  doing.  (Does  that  have  a 
famiUar  ring?) 

The  pamphlet  nowhere  stresses  the  Im- 
portance of  reading;  Indeed,  one  gets  the  im- 
pression that  a  great  deal  of  the  activity  and 
much  of  the  curriculum  material  Is  designed 
to  by-pass  reading.  The  old  progressive  faith 
in  "freedom"  and  "informality"  is  evident 
tturiughout  the  arUcle.  One  wonders  if  these 
slum  children  do  not  now  get  too  much  free- 
dom and  informality  in  their  homes  and 
community  and  might  not  benefit  from  a 
school  program  based  on  consistency,  struc- 
ture, and  a  certain  amount  of  formal  ar- 
rangement. The  old  notion  is  revived  that 
the  school  mvist  dupUcate  "life  situations  " 
although  again  many  of  the  pupils  might  be 
relieved  to  break  away  from  theU-  lUe  situa- 
tions. In  a  burst  of  visionary  fervor,  the 
pamphlet  talks  of  making  the  school  an  all- 
encompassing  "temple  of  experience."  a 
Leamlng-and-Worklng     Condomlniuia     Sot 


both  adults  and  children  which  would  in- 
clude "supermarket  libraries,  tavern  semi- 
nars. drop-In  museums,  pinball-gallery  lee- 
son  centers  and  street-comer  lectures." 

The  author  points  out  that  the  Smith- 
sonian and  the  National  OaUery  of  Art  are 
only  minutes  away  from  the  Cardozo  district 
but  then  states,  rather  incongruously:  "This 
richness  cannot  enter  lives  limited  by  de- 
privation." Why  not?  Isn't  It  the  task  of  the 
school  to  remove  deprivation  by  teaching 
slimi  children  to  read  and  by  introducing 
them  to  things  that  may  be  beyond  their 
present  ken?  Ttila  Cordozo  experiment,  like 
so  much  fio-called  Innovation  in  slum  edu- 
cation, contains  echoes  of  an  earlier  day  In 
education.  Somehow  it  recalls  the  notion  of 
the  life-adjusters  of  a  few  years  ago  that 
education  in  the  true  sense  is  a  luxury  for 
a  minority  and  that  the  teacher's  task  is  to 
find  a  substitute  for  the  majority,  who  can- 
not take  the  real  thing. 

Further  proof  that  the  siren  song  of  inno- 
vation often  turns  out  to  be  an  old  refrain, 
is  contained  in  a  report  titled  Teacher  De- 
velopment Center  and  Demonstration  School. 
which  describes  an  experiment  proposed  for 
the  Rockford,  Illinois,  public  schools.  This 
demonstration  center  and  school  for  teacher 
trainees  Is  to  be  financed  by  a  three-year 
grant  totaling  $566,729,  which  sum  wlU  come 
from  the  Office  of  Education,  and,  inci- 
dentally, from  your  pocket  and  ours.  We 
wish  we  could  be  assured  that  we  will  get 
something  new  for  our  money,  but  one  is 
discouraged  after  reading  the  proposal.  It  is, 
to  begin  with,  fat  with  Jargon:  there  will  be 
"pivot  teachers"  and  "factor  principals,"  op- 
erating in  a  "pace-setter  school"  under  a 
satellite  system,"  and  the  trainees  will  be 
exposed  to  "sensitivity  training"  and  "cre- 
ative thinking"  in  "reality  oriented"  class- 
rooms and  will  be  required  to  make  "seren- 
dipity" reports  daUy.  (In  these  reports  the 
teacher  will  be  expected  to  "describe  in  ten 
words  or  less  the  most  significant  happening 
in  your  work  with  children  yesterday.") 

Poking  through  such  verbiage  the  reader 
falls  to  discover  anything  that  Is  really  new. 
The  child  wUl  be  expected  to  "Uve  democ-^ 
racy"  in  the  classroom;  traditional  grading 
will  eventually  be  abolished;  report  cards 
will  become  "skill-concepts  progress  charts"; 
each  child  will  be  required  to  evaluate  his 
own  progress;  "problem-solving"  wiu  be 
stressed.  Whatever  you  think  of  such  ideas 
they  cannot  be  said  to  represent  progress. 
They  are  a  repetition  of  yesterday's  slogans 
cUch68  dictated  by  the  ghoet  of  WllUam 
Heard  Kilpatrick. 

The  two  projects  described  are  not.  unfor- 
tunately, atypical.  The  desire  to  get  on  the 
Innovation  bandwagon  and  the  awareness 
of  schoolmen  and  school  boards  that  foun- 
dation and  government  money  goes  to  the 
man  with  the  gimmick  have  spawned  scorn 
of  pseudo-innovation*.  CBE  agrees  that 
American  schools  do  indeed  need  to  be 
changed  but  let  the  changes  be  truly  inno- 
vative, not  old.  worn-out  ideas  dressed  up 
In  glamorous  public  relations  prose. 

To  change  to  a  note  of  positive  suggestion, 
we  would  Uke  to  see  some  widespread  Inno- 
vations in  two  areas,  that  of  reading  instruc- 
tion and  teacher  training.  Some  interesting 
reforms  are  already  taking  place,  but  for  the 
most  part  chUdren  are  taught  (or  non- 
taught)  how  to  read,  and  teachers  are 
trained,  much  as  as  they  have  been  for  the 
past  thirty-five  years. 

A  superintendent  In  a  large-city  school 
system  recently  said  this  In  private:  "We 
have  increased  three-fold  our  remedial  staff 
of  reading  specialists,  speech  terapists,  and 
psychologists.  0\ir  reading  scores  continue  to 
go  down.  Why?"  In  our  view  reading  wiu  not 
Improve  simply  by  adding  more  money  and 
more  personnel  without  at  the  same  time 
effecting  some  changes  in  method  and  view- 


point. Reading  is  not  going  to  improve,  as 
some  innovators  seem  to  think,  by  putting 
look-and-say  on  computers.  And  the  quality 
of  teachers  is  not  going  to  improve  without 
radical  departures  from  current  philosophy 
and  cxirrent  practice  in  teachers'  colleges.  (It 
is  signlflcant  that  many  of  the  current  In- 
novators demonstrate  their  lack  of  faith  In 
today's  teachers  by  trying  to  produce 
"teacher-proof"  materials.) 

Too  many  present  Innovations  are  fluff  and 
gimmickry  not  calculated  to  produce  any 
fundamental  changes.  If  at  the  lower  level  we 
can  make  children  literate  and  then  provide 
them  throughout  their  school  years  with 
liberally  educated  and  imaginative  teachers, 
we  win  have  succeeded  in  making  some  gen- 
uine innovations.  School  administrators  and 
school  boards  are  deluding  themselves  If  they 
think  any  Innovations  will  succeed  that  are 
not  built  on  such  foundations. 


Cheers  for  Libertad,  and  Jefferson  Junior 
High  School,  Mount  Lebanon,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OF  REaHARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVAiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  4.  1967 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  Include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  American  people,  the 
excellent  success  of  the  "School  to  School 
Project"  under  the  UJS.  Peace  Corps. 
This  school  to  school  project  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  nne  dedicated 
students  and  faculty  of  Jefferson  Jimior 
High  School  of  Mount  Lebanon  Town- 
ship near  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  students  by  many  activities  over 
many  months  have  raised  and  con- 
tributed $1,000  for  this  program,  and  by 
their  vote  chose  the  country,  town,  and 
school  to  receive  this  direct  and  heart- 
warming U.S.  aid. 

Today,  a  new  school  Is  hullt  and  op- 
erating in  Libertad,  Bogo,  island  of 
Cebu.  Philippines. 

It  has  been  the  cooperation  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Jimior  High  School  students,  the 
U.S.  Peace  Corps,  the  local  government 
officials  In  Libertad,  and  the  parents  of 
the  children,  and  the  citizens  of  Libertad. 
that  has  made  possible  this  bright  new 
school  for  the  education,  progress,  and 
prosperity  of  these  young  people. 

I  submit  the  good  letter  of  the  Mount 
Lebanon  School  District,  as  well  as  the 
statement  on  the  Ubertad.  "school  to 
school"  project. 

I  am  also  including  the  letter  of  Di- 
rector Jack  Vaughan  of  the  VS.  Peace 
Corps  that  gives  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
cellent "school  to  school"  programs, 
under  the  VS.  Peace  Corps: 

Mount  Lebanon  School  District, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  September  29.  1967. 
Congressman  James  G.  Pulton. 
NeiB  Federal  Building. 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Deax  Congressman  Pttlton:  Speaking  for 
the  faculty,  administration  and  the  student* 
of  Jefferson  Jimior  High  School.  I  would  Uke 
to  say  how  honored  and  pleased  we  are  that 
you  are  going  to  mention  our.  Peace  Corps 
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"School  to  School"  project  in  the  Congres- 
sional Records. 

Your  personal  interest  in  the  students  of 
our  school  is  sincerely  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jdanita  McDowell, 

Actiritiea  Director. 

School  to  School  Project 
The  School  to  School  is  a  major  interna- 
tional self-help  program  in  which  the  Peace 
Corpus  makes  it  possible  for  a  school  in  the 
United  States  to  sponsor  the  building  of  a 
school  overseas.  The  schools  are  erected  In  a 
rural  or  slum  area  in  developing  countries 
where  an  extremely  high  illiteracy  rate  is  the 
rule.  The  combined  efforts  result  in  the  con- 
struction, under  the  Peace  Corps'  super- 
vision, of  small  schcols,  the  counterpart  of 
our  grandparents'  Little  Red  Schoolhouse. 
The  total  cost  to  the  American  partner 
school  is  $1000.  for  materials. 

The  participating  U.S.  school  benefits  In 
many  ways.  Besides  providing  an  outlet  for 
the  natural  idealism  of  American  students, 
the  program  also  makes  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, social  studies,  and  International  re- 
lations much  more  Meaningful  and  interest- 
ing. It  does  this  through  the  letters,  pic- 
tures, and  local  artifacts  forwarded  to  the 
U.S.  sponsor  school  by  the  students,  teach- 
ers, and  Peace  Corps  volunteers  living  in  the 
community  constructing  the  school. 

The  Student  Council  of  Jefferson  Junior 
High  School,  Moffet  Street,  Mt.  Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania  was  asked  to  participate  in  this 
program  in  October,  1966.  The  Council,  con- 
sisting of  forty  six  members  from  the  sev- 
enth, elghtb,  and  ninth  grades,' presented  to 
the  nine  hundred  members  of  the  student 
body  the  idea  and  the  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  this 
undertaking  to  raise  a  thousand  dollars, 
which  was  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  stu- 
dents, was  reflected  in  the  manner  tn  whilch 
the  money  was  raised.  Candy  sales  were  held 
after  school  each  day,  a  school  dance  each 
month,  a  student-faculty  basketball  game, 
and  the  Individual  homeroom  drive  where 
each  student  was  willing  to  accept  his  own 
responsibility  for  the  project  by  making  a 
contribution.  The  students'  final  Involve- 
ment was  voUng  for  the  country  in  which 
they  wished  to  have  the  school  built. 

This  project  was  successfully  completed 
on  April  10,  1967,  when,  in  an  assembly  pro- 
gram. Congressman  James  O.  Pulton  ac- 
cepted the  money  in  behalf  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  Today  our  school  U  completed  in 
Llbertad.  Bogo.  Cebu,  Philippines.  The  fac- 
ulty and  the  administration  are  extremely 
proud  of  the  students  of  Jefferson  Junior 
High  School  for  accepting  the  responsibility 
of  a  project  of  this  magnitude  and  are  pleased 
to  display  the  Certificate  of  Merit  sent  to  us 
by  the  Peace  Corps. 

Executive  Officers  of  the  Student  Council 
for  the  1966-67  School  Year:  Larry  McKeith- 
an,  Doug  Seay,  Dan  Schaeffer.  Bob  Paterson, 
Jackie  Cohen,  Joette  Staley,  Nancy  Lascheld 
Barbara  Liu. 

Director  of  Student  Activities:  Juanlta 
McDowell. 

Principal  of  Jefferson  Junior  High  School  • 
Dr.  Martin  Nicklas. 

Peace  Cokps, 
Washington,  October  4.  1967. 
Hon.  James  O.  Pulton, 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Conctessman  PtrLxoN:  Enclosed  Is  a 
sutement  on  the  progress  of  Llbertad  Ele- 
mentary School  In  the  Philippines,  the  school 
whose  reconstruction  was  made  possible  by 
the  generous  gift  of  Jefferson  Junior  High 
School  In  Pittsburgh  which  you  presented  the 
Peace  Corps  several  months  ago. 

I  think  the  School  Partnership  Program  is 
one  of  the  Peace  Corps'  proudest  achieve- 
ments. It  began  in  1964  as  a  major  interna- 
tional self-help  program.  Under  this  program 


it  is  possible  tor  a  United  States  school  to 
sponsor  the  b  iiilding  of  a  school  overseas. 
"The  American  school  raises  approximately 
•1,000-91,500,  the  amount  estimated  as  nec- 
essary for  the  Purchase  of  construction  mate- 
rials In  most  4ases. 

than  $500,000  has  been  raised 

schools  in  the  United  States 

ichools  in  38  other  countries. 

of  these  figures.  But  figures 

part  of  the  story.  In  many 

has  new  meaning  for  the 

now  know  where  Ghana  is, 

is,  where  Peru  is.  They  are 

people    In    another    coun- 

1  eel  they  are  doing  something 

Most  important,   in   this 

when   communication   is   so 

exchanging  letters  and  ideas, 

of  understanding;  peo- 

seelng  the  power  of  American 
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l«ter  of   thanks  was  received 
of  a  school    in   India 
sponsored  by  a  school  In  the 
said  in  part: 
are    surprised    to    know    and 
donation  has  come  to  their 
boon  for  this  noble  pur- 
of  this  place  are  expressing 
ijemember  for  ever  with  grati-_ 
action  of  your  people.  This" 
school    building.   The   school 
loused  in  a  small  room.  The 
o  )nstructing  a  school  building 
proper  school  building  was  a 
but  we  were  helpless  though 
of  for  several  times  we  could 
building.  Now,  our  children  are 
a  school  building  will  come 
adcount  of  your  philanthropic 
f 01  tune  has  come  to  our  doors, 
p  roud  of  this  program,  and  we 
the  fine  students  of  Jefferson 
School    and    to    the    students 
United  States  who  are  par- 
program.  They  have  reason 
themselves  for  they  are  doing 
maklhg  this   world  a  better 
to  live. 

to  add  that  I  am  especially 
your   interest   and    all   you 
helping  the  program  and  bring- 
att  mtlon  of  your  colleagues, 
r^ards  and  best  wishes. 

Jack  Vaughn, 
Director.  U.S.  Peace  Corps. 


Statement  of  1  r.s.  Peace  Corps  on  Progress 
or  LiBEBT  \D  Elementary  School 

A  typhoon  ii  i  May  of  1966  had  virtually 
destroyed  the  classroom  building  of  the 
Llbertad  Elem4ntary  School,  Barrio  Bogo, 
Cebu  Island  in  the  Philippines.  The  buUdlng 
was  in  a  very  fi  ail  condilton.  The  barrio  was 
well  organized  and  community  interest  in 
building  new  c  assrooms  was  high,  but  the 
problem  was  la:k  of  resources.  Miss  Pauline 
OTJell,  the  Pea:e  Corps  Volunteer  who  was 
working  m  the  I  arrlo,  described  the  situation. 

"The  interest  in  the  community  for  devel- 
opment is  high  but  the  economic  conditions 
are  very  low.  It  i  s  one  of  the  few  communities 
without  one  "wi  althy'  family.  All  are  small- 
scale  farmers.  Ii^  any  families  here  earn  about 
$200  a  year.  T^ls  school  oould  be  greatly 
American  school." 
Velasco,  a  member  of  the 


barrio  council,  lald: 

"We,  teachen  and  parents,  find  ways  and 
means  to  construct  a  building  worthy  of  call- 
ing a  classroom.  Our  present  building  is  Just 
a  nlpa  shack.  T*lth  the  destruction  brought 
about  by  the  tvphoons,  om:  building  Is  no 
longer  in  good!  shape.  So  we  brought  the 
problem  to  the  parents.  Due  to  the  economic 
condilton  of  toe  place,  we  can't  raise  the 
needed  amount  (for  the  building." 

Thus,  the  $1,  00  contribution  which  Rep- 


October  4,  1907 


October  Uy  1967 
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resentatlve  Jamc  s  Fulton  presented  to  the 
Peace  Corps  frcm  Jefferson  Junior  High 
School  in  Pittsbjurgh  was  paired  with  the 
need  of  this  coiimunlty  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  a  nev  school.  In  lees  than  three 
months,  76%  of  Ihe  construction  of  the  new 
XJbertad  Elementary  School  had  been  com- 
pleted which  is  proof  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
for  the  project,  of  their 
need  for  the  schpol,  and  of  their  gratitude 
to  Jefferson  Juni(|r  High  School  for  their  gift. 
By  putting  scl^ools  In  contact  with  each 
other,  the  Peacei  Ocope  School  Partnership 
Program  is  helpiitg  to  build  bonds  of  under- 
standing and  friebdshlp  between  students  in 
the  United  State$  and  overseas.  Students  in 
more  than  500  schools  in  42  States  have  col- 
lected more  thsn  $500,000  to  build  new 
schools  in  38  countries  around  the  world. 
And  there  are  n  any  more  schools,  waiting 
and  needing   to  pe   built. 


The    Institute   i  or   die   AdvaDcement   of 
Criiiiiial  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAltoES  J.  DELANEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  4.  1967 

Mr.  DELANIY.  Mr.  Speaker,  mo.<;t 
Americans  are  rightfully  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  crime  in  our  so- 
ciety today,  and  many  have  devoted 
much  serious  thinking  to  methods 
which  might  help  resolve  this  grave  sit- 
uation which  coi  ifronts  us. 

In  a  unique  approach  to  this  problem 
a  group  of  dedi<iated  New  York  citizens, 
including  the  Honorable  Thomas  J. 
Mackell,  distri(t  attorney  of  Queens 
County,  organized  the  Institute  for  the 
Advancement  >f  Criminal  Justice — 
lACJ.  This  nor  profit  organization  was 
recently  chartered  by  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
is  supported  entirely  by  contributions.  I 
commend  to  thje  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
Mackell,  outllnlhg  the  goals  and  activi- 
ties of  the  institute,  which  appeared  in 
the  May- June  issue  of  the  National  Di.s- 
trlct  Atto;:neys  i  .ssociation  Journal. 

Mr.  Mackell  makes  some  provocative 
observations  or  the  roles  played  by 
prosecutors  anq  administrators  in  our 
system  of  crlminjal  justice,  and  highlights 
the  pressing  nejed  for  a  model  district 
attorney's  ofQce.  The  training  seminars, 
outlined  in  the  article,  reflect  imagina- 
tive and  promising  efforts  which  can  be 
useful  to  all  tkose  directly  concerned 
with  criminal  justice. 

1  insert  the  article  in  the  Record  for 
perusal  by  the  Members  and  other  re«Ml- 
penisal  by  th4  Members  and  other 
readers: 

Thb  Making  or  a  Model  District  ATTORifKT 
(By  Thomas  J.  Mackell,  chairman,  board  of 

trustees.  Institute  for  the  Advancement 
of  Criminal  Justice;  District  Attorney. 
Queens  Countyx 

The  upswing  of  crime  in  our  free  society 
cries  out  for  the  ostablishment  of  minimum 
standards  for  the  office  of  prosecutor.  Cer- 
tainly this  nation  has  the  Ingenuity  and 
resources  to  estabOsh  at  least  one  model  dis- 
trict attorney's  office  that  can  be  emulated 
by  three  thousand  other  localities. 


Criminal  law  and  procedure  have  on* 
striking  and  unique  characteristic  that  la 
virtually  unparalleled  In  other  fields  of  law 
and  is  rarely  subjected  to  the  kind  ot  In- 
tensive analysis  that  its  Importance  merits. 

I  refer  to  the  vast  and  virtually  unreview- 
able discretion  vested  In  prosecutors  to  ini- 
tiate, terminate  and  compromise  prosecu- 
tions. 

Today  the  exercis*  of  this  discretion  has 
been  impaired  and  American  criminal  Jus- 
tice suffers  by  the  shortage  of  trained  and 
experienced  prosseutlng  attorneys. 

The  law  schools  are  not  meeting  the  de- 
mand. There  is  little  to  indicate  that  the 


problem  painted   by  the  late  Dean  Roscoe — D.A.'s  office. 

D/^iir»H     i'aor«     anr^    Viae    ^Vinvk^^^J       n—     ^_<-i.  Qfn/xA      vaa. 


Recently,  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  SUte  of  New  York  chartered  an  edu- 
cational corporation  Icnown  as  the  Institute 
for  the  Advancement  of  Criminal  Justice. 

The  lACJ  U  not  Jiist  another  research 
group  competing  for  grants. 

The  lACJ  is  unique.  It  is  my  intention  to 
"fleld-test"  the  new  procedures,  techniques 
and  requirements  suggested  by  the  Institute 
In  the  District  Attorney's  office  in  Queens 
County,  a  New  York  metropolitan  county 
with  a  population  of  close  to  two  mUlion 
people.  The  projects  tested  and  proven  true 
and  helpful  under  actual  working  condi- 
tions wiU  be  retained  for  building  a  model 


Pound  years  ago  has  changed.  He  said: 

"Raising  up  of  a  body  of  lawyers,  who  are 
to  be  advocates,  prosecutors  and  Judges,  with 
no  thorough  training  in  criminal  law,  is 
nothing  short  of  a  threat  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  .  .  .  [Bloth  the  criminal 
law  and  the  administration  of  Justice  in 
criminal  cases  In  the  United  SUtes  suffer 
from  a  growing  neglect  of  teaching  and  study 
of  criminal  law  In  our  law  schools." 

There  are  other  factors,  in  addition  to 
shortage  of  trained  staff,  which  adversely 
affects  the  exercise  of  discretion.  Some,  for 
example,  are:  Congestion  of  trial  court  cal- 
endars; the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  the 
proof  of  th«  charge;  mitigating  circum- 
stances; the  burden  of  Jury  service  on  the 
community;  and  finally,  but  not  least  im- 
portant, the  prosecutor's  preference  for  a 
record  of  numerous  convictions  and  few  ac- 
quitals. 

The  vast  discretion  to  permit  an  accused 
to  "cop  a  plea"  la  today  exercised  by  district 
attorneys  in  3,130  American  counties  and 
parishes.  They  must  be  doing  something 
wrong.  Ninety-flve  (95%)  percent  of  the 
serious  criminal  cases  are  disposed  of  by 
pleas  of  giaityl  These  pleas  are  accepted  from 
defendants  whose  character  and  potential  for 
reformation  are  virtually  unknown  at  the 
time  the  plea  is  entered.  It  Is  UtUe  wonder  a 
study  disclosed  that  forty-eight  (48%)  per- 
cent of  7,000  offenders  were  found  to  have 
come  once  again  into  conflict  with  the  law 
iust  two  years  after  the  disposition  of  their 
cases. 

Today,  pwescrlbed  courses  in  American  law 
schools  devote  only  two  to  six  hours  to 
criminal  law  and  procedure  from  a  total 
curriculum  of  approximately  seventy-six 
hours. 

I  have  examined  the  sixteen  coUections  of 
printed  materials  used  in  most  of  the  re- 
quired courses  in  criminal  law.  Only  one 
of  these  basic  books  gives  respectful  recog- 
nition to  the  tremendous  statutory  Ingredi- 
ent in  criminal  law  and  procedure tre- 
mendous compared  with  the  statutory  in- 
gredient In  areas  on  the  civU  side  of  the  law 
school  curriculum. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  casebooks  hardly 
notice  the  vast  role  of  administrative  discre- 
Uon,  the  greater  preclseness  of  concept,  the 
involved  relationship  with  the  social  sciences, 
and  the  moral  significance  of  criminal  law! 

The  unrealistic  approach  of  the  casebooks 
U  rarely  offset  by  the  background  of  the  in- 
structors who  teach  courses  in  criminal  law. 
Pew  of  the  professors  Included  in  a  catalogue 
of  American  law  teachers  list  any  personal 
practical  experience  with  criminal  law  or 
criminals. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  Is  no  substitute  for 
practical  experience  in  giving  one  a  "feel" 
for  the  vast  Importance  of  discretion  at 
various  levels  of  the  admlnistraUon  of 
criminal  Justice. 

In  no  other  field  of  law  are  the  stakes  so 
high  as  in  the  criminal  law  arena:  Indelible 
Infamy  and  the  loss,  not  merely  of  prop- 
erty (as  in  clvU  law),  but  of  liberty  and 
even  life  itself. 

How  can  the  challenge  of  crime  be  met? 

One  solid  way  is  through  research  and  the 
use  and  testing  of  that  research  under  actual 
law  enforcement  conditions. 


Since  receiving  its  charter  less  than  six 
months  ago,  lACJ  has  either  planned,  un- 
dertaken or  completed  the  foUowlng 
projects : 

(1)  A  Law  Student  Intern  Program.  This 
program  was  developed  for  senior  law  stu- 
denu  and  contemplates  an  enrollment  of 
forty  (40)  students  drawn  from  the  law 
schools  within  New  York  City.  Selections  of 
students  will  be  made  by  a  panel  consisting 
of  the  Presiding  Justice  of  the  Appellate  Di- 
vision, the  District  Attorney,  the  Deans  of 
Law  Schools  and  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Studenu  wiU  be  assigned  to  the  Com- 
plaint.  Appeals,  Trial  and  Youth  Bureaus 
under  the  Immediate  supervision  of  an  As- 
sistant District  Attorney  and  with  general 
supervision  being  provided  by  the  Institute's 
professors. 

(2)  A  Seminar  at  Syracuse  Law  School 
On  May  20th  last,  a  four  (4)  hoiir  seminar 
was  held  at  Syracuse  Law  School  in  coop- 
eration with  the  District  Attorney  of  Onon- 
daga County  on  "The  Impact  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  on  Local  Prosecution"  for  up- 
sute  prosecutors.  Judges  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

(3)  A  Model  Court  Order.  In  cooperation 
with  the  District  Attorney's  office  of  Queens 
County,  a  model  court  order  with  supporting 
affidavit  have  been  constructed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  Berger  y.  New  York,  87  S  CT 
1873  (decided  June  13,  1967). 

(4)  Centralised  Booking.  Thl«  project  was 
Inspired  by  Presiding  Justice  George  J  Bel- 
dock  of  New  York  States  Second  Judicial 
Department  that  embraces  a  population  of 
almost  ten  (10)  million  in  ten  (10)  ootmties 
The  project  involves  the  taking  of  a  pris- 
oner direct  to  the  Courthouse.  There  he  Is 
"booked",  his  fingerprints  and  photographs 
checked  by  facsimile  relay  to  the  State  Cap- 
ital, assigned  counsel,  if  indigent,  and  given 
a  preliminary  hearing.  The  proposed  process 
wUl  be  completed  within  a  few  hours,  and 
replace  a  cumbersome  procedure  that  some- 
times lasted  for  several  days. 

(5)  A  June  Seminar  in  Queens  County. 
To  meet  the  demand  for  knowledge  about 
the  new  State  Penal  Law  which  became  ef- 
fective on  September  1.  1967,  a  series  of  sem- 
inars was  given  on  successive  Saturdays  in 
June  by  one  of  the  Institute's  trustees,  a 
member  of  St.  John's  University's  faculty 
Professor  Bernard  E.  Gegan.  These  seminara 
were  attended  by  over  four  hundred  (400) 
lawyers  including  Judges  from  all  courU 
with  the  bulk  commg  from  the  prosecutorial 
staffs  throughout  metropolitan  New  York. 

(6)  A  Tandem  Study  of  an  Urban  and 
Rural  District  Attorney's  Office.  This  study 
contemplates  an  In-depth  study  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  DA'S  office  in  Queens  and 
Onondaga  County  with  the  view  of 'estab- 
lishing standards. 

(7)  An  Interservice  Training  Program  for 
Metropolitan  Prosecutors.  This  program 
would  cover  approximately  167  prosecutors. 
It  contemplates  an  Intensive  training  period 
of  30  hours  covering  recent  consUtutlonal 
developments,  sociology  and  sentencing.  New 
York  State's  new  Penal  Law,  evidence,  trial 
techniques,  and  the  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  press,  prosecutors,  and  defendant. 
Outstanding  instructional  talent  will  be 
drawn  from  law  schools,  universities.  Judi- 
ciary, legal  profession  and  business  world. 


Thus,  the  foregoing  clearly  illustrates  the 
bent  of  LACJ.  Obviously,  it  will  be  more  than 
"academic."  There  will  be  continuous  inter- 
action between  the  official  state  machinery 
of  criminal  law,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
liberal  arts  and  postgraduate  umverslty  dis- 
ciplines in  the  fields  of  anthropology, 
criminology,  law,  psychiatry,  sociology  and 
psychology,  on  the  other. 

To  insure  this  interaction,  the  Institute 
counts  among  Its  officers: 

Frederick  J.  Ludwig.  Vtoe-C/iair»7M«n,  Board 
of  Trustees,  Chief  Assistant  District  At- 
torney, Queens.  Professor  of  Law; 

Arthxir  P.  X.  Henriksen,  Director-Secretary, 
New  York  City  lawyer; 

Joseph  P.  McMurray,  Finance  Committee 
Chairman.  President,  Queens  CoUege.  City 
University  of  New  York; 

Daniel  Gutman.  Law  Intern  Chairman. 
Dean.  New  York  Law  School; 

Joseph  P.  Fitzpatrick,  S.J..  Research  Chair- 
man. Chairman,  Sociology  Department,  Ford- 
ham  University 

The  time  for  meaningful  training  Is  at 
hand. 


No  Place  for  Droaes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or    NORTH    CASOLIMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, the  Greensboro  Times,  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  my  hometown,  published  a 
timely  and  cogent  editorial  that  I  think 
deserves  the  attention  of  this  body  and 
those  who  read  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  Times,  published  and  edited  by 
my  good  friends  Ross  and  Pat  Strange. 
IJerfonns  a  distinct  service  to  Its  readers. 
The  following  editorial  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  Times'  devotion  to  good 
journalism : 

No  Place  ro«  Drones 
The  perU  of  a  drone  society  sulMkllBed  by 
productive,  taxpaying  citizens,  is  a  peril  the 
Congress  and  the  people  always  should  bear 
in  mind. 

Happily,  V3.  Rep.  WUbur  D.  Mills  (D-Ark.) 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  is  l)oth  aware  of  the  perU  and 
outspoken  in  warning  the  public  about  it. 

Opening  the  debate  in  the  House  August 
17  on  a  proposed  Increase  In  social  security 
benefits.  Congressman  Mills  strongly  de- 
fended his  committee's  plan  to  tighten  reg- 
ulations on  federal  financial  assistance  to 
programs  for  aiding  parents  with  dependent 
children. 

"The  American  people,"  he  declared,  "want 
us  to  be  certain  that  money  Is  spent  Tinder 
this  legislation  to  promote  the  public  well- 
being.  Is  it  in  the  public  Interest  for  welfare 
to  become  a  way  of  life?" 

Many  Americans  may  not  realize  that  wel- 
fare Is  a  way  of  life  to  one  element  in  our 
population.  Rep.  MUls  pointed  out  that  "we 
are  caring  for  the  third  consecutive  genera- 
lion"  of  reliefers:  Obviously,  this  kind  of  de- 
pendence has  to  t)e  stopped. 

In  an  effort  to  curb  soch  welfare  careerlsm. 
Congressman  Mills'  committee  wants  the 
states  to  meet  certain  requirements  by  creat- 
ing work  and  training  programs  so  that  un- 
employed parents  must  submit  to  a  test  of 
their  ability  to  hold  down  a  Job. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  start  requiring 
welfare  recipients  to  take  avalUble  Jobs,  pub- 
lic resentment  Is  bound  to  mushroom  As 
Rep.  Mills  expressed  It.  "Some  day  there  is 
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going  to  be  a  revolution  or  a  riot  U  the  tax- 
payers can  ever  get  organized.  If  ever  I  heard 
a  good  arKiiment  about  •  tax  Increase  It  la 
that  giveaway  programs  be  pared  to  the 
bone." 

Congressman  Mills'  comments  are  refresh- 
ing and  timely,  especially  In  view  of  the  out- 
pouring of  liberal  demands  for  additional 
welfare  programs  for  residents  of  urban 
"ghettoe."  The  liberal  rhetoric  Is  Interesting 
and  revealing.  It  is  full  of  insistence  on 
government's  obligation  to  create  Jobs  for 
riotous  slum-dwellers,  but  there  Is  no  men- 
tion of  the  BO-called  "disadvantaged"  cit- 
izen's duty  to  take  a  Job  when  It  la  offered. 
People  who  have  followed  development  of 
the  government  antt-poverty  programs  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  these  federal  projects 
often  are  Involved  In  training  people  with  a 
powerful  disinclination  to  work.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  recipient  of  gov- 
ernment aid  gets  off  one  program  only  to 
ask  to  be  placed  on  another  program.  For 
many  of  them,  a  Job  Is  the  last  thing  they 
want. 

Actually,  much  of  the  talk  about  a  Job 
shortage  Is  sheer  nonsense.  The  classified 
advertising  pages  of  American  newspapers 
contain  numerable  Job  descriptions.  Yet 
many  of  those  who  are  loitering  on  street 
comers  In  the  mornings  and  evenings  aren't 
interested  In  these  employment  opportuni- 
ties. They  are  the  people  U.S.  Sen.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia  recently  described  as  being 
unwilling  to  "hit  a  Uck  at  a  snake." 

Yet  If  Big  Government  Is  to  give  handouts 
to  some  citizens,  those  citizens  shotUd  be 
required  to  take  whatever  employment  is 
available.  They  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  wait 
around  for  the  Job  that  Involves  the  bare 
minimum  of  effort. 

In  Western  Europe,  migrants  from  CJreece, 
Spain,  Portugal.  Italy  and  other  compara- 
tively poor  countries  travel  to  the  Industrial 
clUea  of  Germany  and  France  to  seek  em- 
ployment. They  take  what  Is  available,  which 
generally  is  hard,  heavy  work.  They  don't 
complain,  however,  or  say  that  the  hoct 
countries  have  a  social  obligation  to  put  an 
economic  cxishlon  under  them. 

Unfortunately,  this  attitude  does  not  pre- 
vail among  the  migrants  to  American  cities. 
Sociologists,  politically-minded  preachers 
and  liberal  editors  have  spent  more  than  a 
decade  telling  these  migrants  that  Society 
owes  them  a  living.  It  Is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States  has  a  new 
class  of  Idlers,  who  believe  that  Idleness  at 
public  expense  Is  a  civil  right. 

Congress  and  the  taxpaylng  public  will 
have  to  work  overtime  and  talk  tough  to 
get  this  notion  out  of  the  minds  of  the 
would-be  drones. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBUCATION  OF 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  or  the  Untteo  States 

Trru:  44,  Section  181.  Concressionai. 
Record;  arrangement,  sttle,  contents, 
Aso  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Concres- 
sionai, Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
I>ort  of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895.  c.  23,  i  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
TirLE  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  tlltts- 
TRATioNs,  MAPS,  DucRAMs. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1036,  c.  630,  I  3,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 


and  delivery  qf  the  CoNCRKssiONaL  Record 
the  Joint  Conutiittee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rfiles,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Repaesentatlvee,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  Incited: 

1.  Arrangemknt  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contenta  of 
the  dally  RECoaD  as  follows :  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  Alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  orAer  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  la 
feasible,  and  tje  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Pfovided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  dellvefly  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  Ayie.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  repoit  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Seaate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnisBed  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNCRESsiotTAi.  Record,  In  7  ^^ -point  type; 
and  all  matteri  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Meiibers  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  mat^r  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  fchall  be  printed  in  6  Vi -point 
type;  and  all  foUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type,  ^o  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  n(it  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  froth  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necoBsary. 

3.  Return  o/\  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  bubllcatlon  In  the  Recobd  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  P»bllc  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  froni  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  wUl  a  speec  a  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  ( lelivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  n  alter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  contaii  ilng  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  tie  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pibllc  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  t  >  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  adva  ace  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  t  le  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submltte  1  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  styli  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  p«oof  i  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  chi  irge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  mah- 
uscrlpt  or  proof  i  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publlc4tlon  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  (will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Aecord. 

7.  Thirty-day  \  limit. —The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  beenj  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calenfiar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  waaf  authorized :  Provided.  That 
at  the  explratioil  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  l^reln  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwlsei  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections  I— The  permanent  Record  U 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  |)ublicatlon  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  correctioh^  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  wlthih  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  anjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  furthe*.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  e  ititled  to  make  more  than 
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<me  revision.  An^  revUlon  shall  consist  only 
Of  eorrectlons  of  the  original  copy  and  ahali 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
■ubctltutlons  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  CoNGRsssiON^  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  coknmlttee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  tt  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendik  to  daily  Uecord.— When 
eittier  House  hasjgranted  leave  to  print  ( l  > 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  m^azlne  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  no«  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authBrlzed  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provide^,  That  no  address,  speech. 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  bel  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeuphf  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoiJgressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  bf  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  th|e  copy  of  the  other  House, 
BO  that  Senate  anld  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  tm  t^  hb  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  Tie  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  cloiely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  -^ich  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Repbrters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  exteitsions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  aijd  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alljemate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  Of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  pla^e.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  |  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  i  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  tl»e  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Rejjorters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  CoNGREssioNAl.  RECORD,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cbst. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  fages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  maniiscript  is 
accompanied  by  aA  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  saqie,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  reqiJested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  ex<^rpt«  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  artlcleai  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  commuaications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  MeQiber  of  Congress.  For  the 
purpooes  of  thla  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  tnore  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  hciwdlngs.  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rulo 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Officl.il 
Reporters  of  the  H^use  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  I  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submlttedl  fot'  the  Oonobessionai. 
Recorb  which  la  In  rintraventlon  of  this 
P€u-agrai^. 

13.  Ol^Irtalilfpofttfri.— The  Ofliclal  Report- 
ers of  each  House  siall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  hereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings.! 


FordfB  Aid:  Anaaal  Doomsayiog 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VntCXMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  October  S.  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  sm  edi- 
torial entitled  "Foreign  Aid:  Annual 
Doomsayliig,"  published  In  the  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Ledger-Star  of  Tuesday,  October  3, 
1967.  The  editor  of  the  Ledger-Star  is 
William  H.  Pitzpatrick,  a  winner  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize.  Mr.  Fltzpatrlck  Is  one  of 
the  Nation's  ablest  editors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Foreign  Am:  Annual  Doomsatinc 

No  one  o\ight  to  be  the  least  bit  surprised 
that  administration  spokesmen  are  saying 
that  to  trim  back  foreign  aid  will  be  terrible. 
It  happens  every  year  that  Congress  sharpens 
the  pruning  hook. 

But  this  year  the  administration  may  well 
have  gone  too  far;  certainly  farther  than  It 
has  ever  gone  before  In  its  doomsaylng.  For 
not  only  is  it  claiming  that  restrictions  on 
overseas  arms  sales  would  wreck  Nato  and 
place  all  our  allies  in  military  disarray,  it 
la  even  saying  that  we  might  have  to  remove 
all  our  taxiope  from  Great  Britain. 

What  the  BrlUsh  think  of  that,  we  dont 
know;  but  doubUees  they  would  rather  have 
us  Americans  there  than  not  to  have  us;  after 
all,  many's  the  queen's  shilling  that  turns 
over  with  the  American  dollar,  whether  It 
ends  up  In  the  pub  or  In  Threadneedle  Street. 

How  will  all  the  predicted  calamities  come 
about?  Why,  says  the  white  paper  Jointly 
iBsued  by  the  State  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  it  will  come  about  if 
Congress  insists  on  accepting  restrictive  for- 
eign trading  amendments — such  ae  Senator 
Byrd '8 — that  ban  Export- Import  Bank  fi- 
nancing OS  trade  with  any  country  that  doee 
business  with  North  Vietnam.  The  very  Idea 
strikes  Washington  as  terribly  unfair: 

"The  United  States  could  not  seU  to,  or 
buy  from,  the  United  Kingdom  any  military 
equipment  or  servlcee  beca.use  some  Hong 
Kong-based,  Oommunlst-oontrolled  ahlps 
fly  the  British  flag  and  go  to  North  Vietnam 
ports." 

So  only  Hong  Kong-based  ships  that  are 
Communist-controlled  go  to  North  Vietnam 
flying  the  Brltlah  flag?  Well,  the  language 
sounds  as  though  Whitehall  has  told  Wash- 
ington It  thoroughly  disapproves  of  these 
rascally  captains,  and  that,  U  It  only  could, 
Whitehall  would  put  a  stop  to  tills  trade. 

Well,  if  the  British  want  to  stop  the  Oom- 
munl8t-oontrolle<'  hips  from  going  to  North 
Vietnam  weYe  p  ,i.ty  sure  that  British  Imag- 
ination Isn't  so  barren  as  to  f>reveint  them 
from  flnding  a  way  to  stop  them. 

But  then  it  might  take  aocne  doing,  at 
that.  For  the  office  of  Senator  Byrd.  who 
keept  doae  tabs  on  what  tnuUog  our  alliea 
do  with  our  anemy.  supplies  these  figures: 

During  ises,  a  totaj  oT  13«  ships  flying 
the  Brltl^i  flag  w«nt  Into  Nortli  Vletnameae 
harbOTB. 


Appendix 

During  1966,  a  total  of  50  ships  flying  the 
Bntlsh  flag  went  Into  North  Vietnamese 
harbors. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  1967,  a 
total  of  41  ships  flying  the  British  flag  went 
Into  North    Vietnamese   harbors. 

Do  the  State  and  Defense  Departments 
actually  mean  to  say  that  all  these  ships  are 
controlled  by  Communists? 

Well,  we  hope  the  Senate  and  House  wUl 
not  be  taken  m  by  a  white  paper  that  Is 
nothing  but  a  whitewash.  For  If  the  British 
want  to  stop  this  trade  with  North  Vietnam 
of  ships  flying  the  British  flag,  there  are 
ways  to  do  it.  One  we  can  think  of  right 
offhand  Is  to  withdraw  their  charters.  An- 
other Is  a  full-blown  debate  In  Commons  on 
whether  trade  with  North  Vietnam  Is  valu- 
able enough  to  permit  the  blowing  sky-high 
of  Nato  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  VS.  troops 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  etc.  etc.  etc. 


False  RettresentatioDt  By  Mail 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  MKW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  4.  1967 
The  House  In  Committee  or  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  imder 
consideration  the  bUl  (Hil.  1411)  to  amend 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  the  malls  to  obtain  money  or 
property  under  false  representations,  and  for 
Other  purposes. 

Mr,  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  measure  which  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  In  its  efforts  to  protect  the 
consumer  from  fraudulent  merchandis- "» 
Ing  schemes  which  operate  through  the 
malls.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation, 
which  has  been  before  the  Congress  since 
1960,  will  be  favorably  acted  upon  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  signed  by 
the  President  In  the  very  near  future. 

The  public  is  bilked  of  untold  mllUons 
of  dollars  every  year  by  an  array  of  mall 
fraud  schemes  which  staggers  the 
Imagination.  This  situation  Is  particu- 
larly alarming  because  a  large  proportion 
of  the  victims  of  these  vicious  schemes 
are  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  Infirm, 
Even  before  being  victimized  by  these 
frauds,  the  majority  of  these  innocent 
people  were  In  dire  economic  circum- 
stances. Only  last  week  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Task  Force  on  the  Aging 
which  considered  this  most  pressing 
problem  of  our  senior  citizens. 

The  committee  report  documents 
many  of  the  more  common  schemes  that 
have  netted  their  perpetrators  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  recent  days  all  of  us 
have  also  read  In  the  Washington  Post 
Of  the  several  exceptionally  cruel  frauds 
which  have  operated  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  my  own  State  of  New 
York  the  attorney  general.  Louis  Lefko- 
wttz.  has  been  exceptionally  diligent  and 


effective  In  his  efforts  to  prevent  fraudu- 
lent merchandising  schemes,  but  he  has 
found  It  most  difficult  to  combat  those 
frauds  which  operate  through  the  mails. 
By  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  the  area  this 
bill  will  do  much  to  relieve  the  enforce- 
ment problems  which  presently  confront 
State  and  local  law  officers. 

Real  estate  and  home  Improvement 
schemes  have  traditionally  been  among 
the  most  prevalent  swindles,  probably 
because  they  present  the  best  opportu- 
nity to  defraud  people  of  very  large  sums 
of  money.  The  victims  of  such  schemes 
are  frequently  the  aged  and  Infirm 
who  are  confined  to  their  homes.  Thus 
they  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  the 
unscrupulous  salesmen  who  seek  to  ex- 
ploit their  understandable  desires  for 
Improved  living  conditions. 

These  homeowners  are  typically 
charged  exorbitant  prices,  bled  by  ex- 
cessive Interest  rates  and  financing 
charges,  and  many  have  even  unwittingly 
signed  second  mortgages  on  their  homes. 
Unfortunately,  It  will  be  Impossible  for 
most  of  these  people  to  recover  any  of 
the  money  they  have  lost  to  "fast-buck" 
operators,  for  most  of  these  criminals 
have  closed  shop  and  moved  to  another 
town  in  search  of  new  victims. 

To  effectively  protect  the  consumer  we 
must  prevent  him  from  surrendering  any 
money  to  these  fraudulent  merchan- 
disers. The  clvU  postal  fraud  statute  has 
long  sought  to  achieve  this  purpose  by 
permitting  the  Postmaster  General,  after 
a  thorough  Investigation  which  is  con- 
ducted In  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  to  order  tliat  all  mall  addressed  to 
the  fraudulent  merchandiser  and  con- 
taining remittances  to  him  be  returned 
to  the  sender. 

As  presently  written,  however,  this 
statute  limits  the  invocation  of  this  pro- 
cedure to  those  circumstances  where  the 
Post  Office  can  prove  not  only  that  the 
merchandiser's  solicitations  are  both 
material  and  false  but  also  that  they 
were  falsified  with  the  Intent  to  commit 
fraud.  This  last  requirement  has  made 
the  protection  of  the  consumer  most 
difficult. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  would 
amend  the  postal  fraud  statute  by  elimi- 
nating this  last  requirement.  I  emphasize 
that  in  evaluating  the  wisdom  of  this 
measure  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  we 
are  dealing  here  with  only  a  civil  action: 
this  law  does  not  Impose  any  criminal 
penalties  on  the  merchandiser.  Further, 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  will 
continue  to  apply  with  full  force  to  any 
proceedings  in  which  he  Is  Involved.  I 
therefore  believe  that  we  are  not  eroding 
constitutional  rights  of  the  merchan- 
diser. 

This  Wll  is  supported  by  most  orga- 
nizations representing  the  legitimate 
merchandisers  In  those  types  of  busi- 
nesses which  are  most  frequently  pene- 
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trated  by  fraudulent  operators.  For  ex- 
ample, the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  which  represents  88,000 
of  the  real  estate  firms  in  this  Nation, 
has  endorsed  this  legislation.  The  ethics 
and  business  practices  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  real  estate  agents  in  this  country 
are  C(Hnpletely  above  reproach.  Realtors, 
more  than  any  other  group  of  business- 
men, realize  the  incredible  damage  that 
a  limited  nximber  of  fraudulent  operators 
can  do  the  stature  of  an  industry  as  well 
as  the  victims  of  their  fraud. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  again  join  with 
me  in  supporting  this  much  needed  leg- 
islation which  was  previously  approved 
by  the  House  in  the  89th  Congress. 


Hoastoa  Celebrates  Begimung  of  Andra 
PrcTin't  Reign  as  G>adactor  of  SyijiH 
phony 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ) 

or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OP  TBXAS  1 

IK  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  TJNl'l'fcL)  STATES 
Thursday.  October  S.  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Monday,  October  2,  marked  an  historic 
event  In  Houston,  Tex.  On  that  evening, 
conductor  Andre  Previn  led  the  Houston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  first  i)erf orm- 
ance  under  his  direction  in  that  city. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Previn,  and  to 
the  city  of  Houston  as  well,  that  this 
exceUent  performance  should  mark  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  as  head  conductor. 
In  a  review  of  this  concert,  Washington 
Post  correspondent  Carl  Cunningham 
remarked  In  the  October  5  Post  that  Mr. 
Prevln's  "first  concert  won  him  a  stand- 
ing ovation  from  a  neai--capacity  au- 
dience in  Jones  Hall.  He  well  deserved 
it." 

This  exciting  beginning  of  a  new 
musical  season,  and  the  choice  of  Andre 
Previn  as  Houston's  symphony  con- 
ductor, are  Indicative  of  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  arts  in  Texas.  In  art,  as 
in  most  things.  Texas  has  a  tradition  of 
the  unique  which  must  be  upheld.  And 
from  reports  that  I  have  of  Mr.  Prevln's 
promising  beginnings,  Texas  stands  well 
on  the  way  to  having  a  whole  new  record 
of  achievement  and  excellence  to  uphold. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  review  "Houston  Ovation 
Welcomes  Previn,"  from  the  Washington 
Post,  of  October  5.  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HousTox  Ovation  Welcome  P»zvm 
(By  Carl  Cunningham) 

"Guadeamus  Igltur,"  chimed  that  nameless 
medieval  scholar  as  he  long  ago  lifted  his  mug 
to  wash  down  the  last  of  his  Latin  lesson. 

That  same  spirit  of  stately  mirth  echoed 
gaily  throughout  Jones  HaU  this  week  as  An- 
dre Previn  signaled  the  Houston  Symphony 
brass  to  intone  the  famotis  old  university 
■ong  at  the  climax  of  Brahma'  Academic  Fes- 
tival overture. 

And  with  good  reason,  too.  For,  like  the 


most  diligent  6t  scholars,  the  orchestra  and 
Its  newly  appo^ted  conductor-ln-chlef  had 
8x>ent  more  th$n  a  week  preparing  the  sea- 
son's opening  program,  laying  It  to  audiences 
In  six  outlying  Texas  communities  before 
they  brought  It  Into  the  hall  here  on  Mon- 
day. Not  surptlslngly,  the  orchestra  was  In 
Its  finest  fettle,  exuding  an  air  of  triumphant 
festivity  throughout  the  evening. 

As  successor  to  Sir  John  BarblrolU  (actual- 
ly, he  Is  coco^ductor,  sharing  the  podium 
with  Barblroll^  during  these  first  two  sea- 
sons). Previn  Selected  a  program  that  was 
entirely  fitting  ito  the  occasion  and  bis  exten- 
sive preparation  gave  the  audience  a  chance 
to  assess  the  aplllty  of  their  new  conductor 
at  his  very  best] 

In  schedxUlng  William  Schuman's  Third 
Symphony,  Prepln  saw  to  It  that  Jones  HaU 
finally  got  a  pft>per  dedication  as  an  Amer- 
ican concert  atdltorlum  one  long  year  after 
Its  original  opeihing.  Modern  American  music 
has  been  noticeably  absent  from  Barblrolli's 
program.  And  with  the  Fifth  Symphony  of 
Beethbven  to  conclude  the  program,  Previn 
demonstrated  l»ls  abUlty  to  Invest  an  old  war- 
horse  With  soite  youthful  Involvement,  yet 
alloping  beyond  the  bounds 


keep  It  from 
of  good  taste. 

The  Schuma: 
vrniph  for  the 
work  of  mode: 
lar  meter,  Its 


Symphony  was  a  special  trl- 
I  orchestra.  Although  It  Is  a 
fite  difficulty  and  fairly  regu- 
ilck  polyphony  and  Jabbing 
rhythms  preseit  certain  difficulties  and  the 
orchestra  sunaounted  these  with  uncom- 
mon brilliance.!  The  brass  section,  which  has 
always  been  thi  i  orchestra's  weakest  link,  was 
especially  alert  in  matters  of  attack  and  In- 
,  tonatlon  and  )rovided  the  audience  many 
an  exciting  mu  leal  display. 

Th&  preclslQQ  and  orchestral  discipline 
that  so  thoroufhly  fascinated  the  ear  dur- 
ing the  concer  ;'s  opening  half  gave  way  to 
some  excesses  during  the  Beethoven.  The 
horns  had  theU  strident  moments  during  the 
exposition  of  ts  first  movement  and  the 
tr^^mpet  mome  itarlly  predominated  over  the 
strings  at  the  recapitulation.  And  Prevln's 
Jabbing  cues  '  >ccaslonalIy  produced  some- 
thing less  thai  i  total  unanimity-  at  certam 
crucial  points  li  i  the  work. 

However,  he  also  produced  some  breath- 
taking moment  s  during  the  slow  movement, 
startling  clarlti  In  the  bucolic  bass  theme  of 
the  trio  and  t  n  over-all  F>erformance  that 
was  weU  conceived  and  tlght-relned  without 
'being  excessively  hurried. 

To  an  audience  accustomed  to  Barblrolli's 
leisurely  tempos,  Prevln's  were  imdenlably 
taut.  But  thlsl  was  a  relief.  His  orchestra 
sound  is  also  leaner  than  Barblrolli's,  but 
this  concert  e  roked  momenta  of  radiance 
that  should  be(  -ome  more  shimmering  as  bis 
years  lengthen  •  >n  the  podlimi. 

Above  all,  tlere  was  a  sense  of  dynamic 
profile' and  musical  asstu'ance  to  this  entire 
evening  that  hid  often  been  missing  in  his 
guest  appearani  ;es  last  season.  Gradations  In 
volume  may  hdve  had  a  well -practiced  air, 
but  they  also  liad  a  purposeful  Intent  and 
did  much  to  1:  elghten  the  meaning  of  th« 
music. 
.  Prevln's  appo  ntment  to  the  Houston  Sym- 
phony fulfills  uhat  he  terms  "an  unwaver- 
ing goal"  to  be<  ome  an  orchestral  conductor. 
It  marks  the  ci  imax  of  a  systematic,  seven- 
year  of  effort  «  turn  away  from  his  Im- 
mensely success  f  ul  career  as  a  film  and  Jazz 
musician  and  o  replace  It  with  a  serious 
caree.-  as  a  con  luctor,  composer  and  cham- 
ber  ensemble  ;  >ianlst. 

In  two  week4  the  orchestra  will  premiere 
his  newly  comoosed  Cello  Concert. 

Whatever  th »  remainder  of  this  season 
may  hold  for  4lm,  its  first  concert  showed 
Previn  capably  !ln  command  of  a  burnished 
symphonic  ensalnble  and  It  won  bim  a  stand- 
ing ovation  fnto  a  near-capacity  audience 
In  Jones  Hall. 

He  well  deserved  It. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RObERT  McCLORY 


IN  THE  HOUSl 
Thursda\ 


nxjNois 
t  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
October  5,  1967 


a  new  trick.  This 
■money" — strictly 


Mr.  McCLOIlY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  I  comiiented  on  the  question- 
able practices  being  considered  by  our 
Government  witih  regard  to  our  national 
economy  and,  particularly,  as  these  prac- 
tices affect  our  (position  in  the  interna- 
tional community.  Depletion  of  our  gold 
reserves  and  the  continuing  adverse 
balance-of-pajniients  situation  h^e 
prompted  this  administration  to  seek 
some  new  international  medium  of  ex- 
change or  currekicy. 

The  conference  of  the  International 
Monetary  Funq  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  has 
provided  the  opportunity  for  representa- 
tives of  our  country  to  make  some  luiwise 
commitments  tl|at  could  jeopardize  not 
only  our  own  economy  but  that  of  other 
nations  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fin  editorial  in  the  Octo- 
ber 4  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribime,  en- 
titled "  'Money'  Created  Out  of  Nothing." 
emphasizes  somi :  of  the  dangers  that  our 
Nation  faces.  I  am  Inserting  this  editorial 
in  the  Record,  a  id  call  It  to  the  attention 
of  my  coUeaguei  i  In  the  Congress  as  well 
as  the  Americar  public: 

Monet  CaEi  ted  Oot  or  Nothino 

The  monetary  ;naglclans  of  106  countries 
have  decided  to  ¥  ave  the  wand  and  produce 
would  be  to  manufacture 
speaking,  a  new  Interna- 
tional reserve  asse^  to  supplement  dollars  and 
gold — where  noneiexlsts  at  the  moment. 

The  decision  ^as  made  by  unanimous 
agreement  at  a  Meeting  last  Friday  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  of  the  International  Monetary 
fund  [IMP].  In  the  Ught  of  this  legerdemain, 
the  IMF  might  appropriately  transpose  its 
Initials  to  IFM,  standing  for  international 
funny  money. 

The  IMP  was  ceated  in  1944  to  make  the 
currencies  of  men:  ber  countries  readily  avail- 
able for  foreign  \se.  This  was  accomplished 
by  paying  a  quola  of  their  own  currencies 
Into  an  IMP  ixx>l  )f  world  currency  holdings. 
When  a  member  n  itlon's  balance  of  payments 
Is  In  deficit,  the  member  has  the  privUege  of 
going  to  the  IMP  Ijd  "draw"  foreign  cturencies 
to  rectify  It*  fellnquenclee  to  creditor 
nations. 

TTntU  now  there  have  been  two  types  of 
drawing  rights.  Oie  Is  based  on  the  nation's 
quota  payment  ir  its  own  currency  and  the 
other  on  Its  paymi^n  in  g;old  [normally,  a  gold 
payment  of  25  p<r  cent  of  the  quota  is  re- 
quired]. If  the  det  tor  nation  draws  currencies 
against  Its  gold.  It  must  repay  within  live 
years  In  currenciis  satisfactory  to  the  IMP. 

There  is  a  f urth  ftr  provision  for  easy  credit. 
When  a  member  qas  drawn  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  currency  anil  gold  quotas.  It  may  draw 
additional  foreigri  currencies  for  a  three  to 
five  year  period  ip  to  the  amount  of  the 
original  75  perceEt  contribution  it  made  in 
Its  own  currency.  The  IMP  then  rides  herd 
on  It  to  force  It  tc|  get  Its  books  in  order. 

To  these  existing  drawing  rights  there  are 
to  be  added  something  called  "special  draw- 
ing rights."  They  [had  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  "ufiderdeveloped"  countries, 
whose  currencies  are.  by  and  large,  worthless. 
They  also  had  the  wholebeart«d  Indorsement 
of  the  United  Stitee,  for  reasons  that  are 


readily  apparent.  The  pUght  of  this  country 
Is  well  known. 

The  trmted  States  deficit  In  the  balance 
of  payments  is  chronic.  We  have  not  balanced 
our  international  payments  since  1967.  Our 
gold  reserve  has  fallen  from  34  bllUon  dol- 
lars to  13  bUUon,  and  this  Is  not  even  stilB- 
clent  to  satisfy  the  statutory  reqiUrement 
that  the  stock  of  paper  money  In  circulation 
must  have  a  25  per  cent  gold  covering.  Mean- 
while, short  term  credits  In  foreign  hands 
amount  to  29  bUllon  dollars — all  of  these  rep- 
resenting demands  for  payment  In  gold  If 
they  should  be  presented. 

The  Johnson  admlxUstratSon's  fiscal  poli- 
cies, which  pUe  up  one  Inflationary  deficit 
after  another,  therefore  create  a  monetary 
problem  which  can  exist  only  thru  the  suf- 
ferance of  foreign  creditors.  The  rug  could  be 
pulled  out  from  under  It  at  any  moment, 
once  confidence  U  gone  [and  the  administra- 
tion year  after  year  does  everything  In  Its 
power  to  destroy  confidence].  No  wonder  It 
Is  anxious  to  go  to  a  system  of  lOU's.'ln 
which  foreign  claims  oould  be  satisfied  by 
book  transacUons  involving  the  exchange  of 
no  real  money. 

This  Is  the  road  to  perpetual  Inflationary 
erosion  of  the  dollar.  Even  so.  the  IMF  oxygen 
tank  oould  not  be  brought  Into  use  before 
1969.  after  a  complicated  raUfioatlon  process 
and  the  European  Common  Market  countries' 
with  final  power  of  veto,  oovUd  kick  it  over 
at  any  time.  Nevertheless,  the  administra- 
tion is  putting  its  hope  In  this  scheme,  and 
Us  refusxial  meanwhile  to  do  anything  effec- 
tive to  put  its  house  In  order  forecasts  a 
further  plunge  toward  thorogolng  flat  money, 
the  weakest  money  known  to  man 
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Colnmbos  Daj  Should  Be  a  National 
HoCday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  5.  1967 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
colleagues  here  know,  there  are  some  40 
bills  pending  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  designed  to  make  Columbus 
Day  a  national  hoUday. 

I  have  personally  Introduced  H.R.  7532 
for  this  purpose,  and  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude, at  this  point,  the  testimony  that  I 
presented  to  the  House  Judiclaiy  Com- 
mittee yesterday  urging  their  favorable 
report  and  recommendation  for  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  of  Hqn.  Harold  D.  Donohtte  Be- 
fore   StTBCOMMnTEE    No.    4    OF  THE   HouSE 
,n°ill**^f™*    "^    "**=    JtJDlClARY,    OCTOBER    4. 

1967,   Re:    H.R.    7532.    Making   Columbus 
uat  a  Legai.  Holbjat 

.vffl^H*^*'™*"'  "^y  ^  ^"*  ^  permitted  to 
extend  the  very  deep  gratitude  of  thousands 
or  my  constituents  and  myself  to  you  and 
r^m^^"^  members  of  this  distinguished 
Committee  for  taking  the  time.  In  an  ex- 
tremely busy  schedule,  to  conduct  this  hear- 
ing on  the  bill  I  Introduced,  HJl.  7532  and 
so  m^y  other  Identical  bills,  design^  to 
make  Columbus  Day  a  national  legal  holiday 
Let  me  please  make  it  very  clear  right 
now,  that  I  am  primarily  Interested  In.  Md 
concerned  with,  your  consideration  and  ap- 

?i^»  »,?n  "if  ^''J^"'"  contained  in  each  ^ 
these  bUls  before  you  and  that  Is  to  make 
Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday.  Whatever 
partlcular-blll  you  select  from  ttoee  before 
you  today,  or  If  you  decide  to  present  a  Com- 


mittee bill,  la  of  no  concern  so  long  as  It 
contains  the  fundamental  objective  recom- 
mended In  each  of  the  measures  being  re- 
viewed. " 

*x}'*'^ }  express  my  very  deep  belief  that 
there  la  overwhelmingly  strong  sentiment 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislaUon,  not  only  to  honor 
Columbus  but  also  as  a  weU-merited  tribute 
to  the  millions  of  Italian-Americans  who 
have  contributed  and  who  continue  to  con- 
tribute so  substantially  to  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  United  States 

It  has  been  authoritatively  observed  that 
ttere  are,  now,  some  thirty-five  States  in 
the  counfaTT  that  have  ah-eady  granted  some 
degree  of  recognition  to  Columbus  Day  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  this  fact  Is 
substantial  evidence  of  the  great  desire  of 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  to  have 
special,  national  recognition,  as  a  holldav 
given  to  Columbus  Day. 

The  tremendous  meaning  which  Colum- 
bus Day  holds  for  aU  Americans  cannot  be 
denied  and  I  beUeve  it  ought  to  be  formally 
emphasized   by  the  Congress. 

■To  our  people,  Columbus  represents  not 
only  the  starting  point  of  our  Nation,  but 
he  to  truly  the  symbol  of  a  great  and  per- 
severing  heroic  spirit  who  dared  to  pene- 
trate   great   and    imknown    dangers    iBThls 

'*ff."'A5  "*  '*"*'■  ^y-'  "  1«  this  mighty 
spirit  that  to  responsible  for  our  remai^ble 
national  growth  and  development  Into  the 
greatest  and  beet  land  on  earth.  And  It  to 
of  this  Columbian  spUlt  and  heart  that  we 
must  be  ever -mindful  if  thto  country  and 
our  people  are  to  successfully  meet  the 
peat  challenges  and  responsibilities  that 
face  and  rest  upon  ue  m  this  dangerous 
period   In  our  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  «idopUof  of  this  meas- 
ure would,  of  course,  also  (fcionstrate  in 
a  concrete  and  effective  way.  iS.  appreijla- 
tlon  and  gratitude  of  thto  coundy  f or  the 
great  contributions  to  our  national  welfare 
and  development  made  by  Italian -Amerl- 
^ns.  m  war  and  In  peace,  since  1492.  The 
historical  record  of  Italian -Americans  In 
furthering  our  American  progress  In  free 
government,  In  music.  In  the  sciences.  In  the 
profeeslons.  In  the  arts,  and  at  every  other 
level  Of  our  national  Ufe  to  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  segment   of   our   population 

I   was   bom   and   have   Uved   and   worked 

among   ItaUan-Amerlcans    aU    my    Ufe^wS 

k'"'    "»«>"Kb    the    years    have    personally 

observed  and  admired  their  unwaVerLng  r^ 

^^J^^^  If'otion.    their    high    standaj^    of 

«H  ,Tl**"*l'=°'^''"*'*'  ^^^  traditional  family 
fidelity,  their  energetic  paricipation  In  all 
community  projects  and  their  Intense  patri- 
otic dedication  to  our  national  principlMand 
purposes. 

Christopher   Columbus   and   the   Italian- 
Americans  are  eminently  worthy  and  deserv- 

l^^J'w*  ■P^**'  ****''<*  *°<»  recognition 
proposed  by  my  bill  and  all  the  similar  bllto 
now  pending  before  you.  Therefore.  Mr 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee' 
I  most  earnestiy  urge  and  hope  that  you 
win  favorably  consider  and  rectwnmend  the 
Co'*™'ms*°***™'^*  of  thto  legislation  by  the 
♦>,i*^.l  again  express  my  appreciation  for 
Se  ^KSe*^  ***  ^'«'^'^*  "^  ^^'"--^  ^ 
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as  National  4-H  Week,  "nijg  Is  the  one 
week  of  the  year  when  not  only  does  a 
very  special  effort  go  into  encouraging 
youngsters  and  their  parents  to  Join  a 
4-H  club  for  the  coming  year.  It  Is  also 
a  time  to  pay  recognition  to  the  2,153  000 
youngsters  and  nearly  50,000  parent- 
leaders  who  have  completed  the  1967 
program. 

This  great  arm  of  the  oocHierative  ex- 
tension service  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  one  of  the  finest  organiza- 
tions for  improving  our  Nation  and  con- 
tributing to  Its  well  being. 

In  Minnesota,  Mr.  Leonard  Harkness 
4-H  State  leader,  who  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous inspiration  for  the  extension 
4-H  agents,  the  club  leaders,  and  to  the 
members,  reports  that  over  55,000  young 
people  had  enrolled  In  the  traditional 
programs.  In  addition,  there  were  21,000 
others  who  were  enrolled  In  any  one  of 
*  variety  of  short-term  projects  I  am 
also  advised  that  there  Is  an  avalanche 
of  youngsters  who  are  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity of  this  national  enrollment  week 
to  join  for  1968. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  total  enroU- 
ment  In  Minnesota  had  livestock  proj- 
ects, 23,000  were  involved  in  food  prepa- 
ration projects,  17,000  girls  In  clothing 
projects,  19,000  boys  and  girls  in  garden- 
ing, landscaping,  and  home  beautlfica- 
Uon. 

It  Is  a  great  testimony  to  the^  unique- 
ness and  thorough  lasting  value  of  the 
programs  to  know  that  there  are  rK>w 
750,000  adult  alumiU  of  this  great  4-H 
club  program  In  Minnesota 
„^„  salute  the  13,000  adult  leaders  and 
55,000  members  for  their  participation 
.  ,^?5Z'  ^^  challenge  them  once  more 
to  1968  to  Uve  up  to  their  motto  of  "To 
Make  the  Best  Better." 


Salute  to  National  4-H  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   KINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  5.  1967 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week- 
September  30  to  October  7— is  designated 


Power  Firms  Workinc  Together 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  5.  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr  Speaker  a 
feasibility  study  being  conducted  'for 
three  electric  power  producers  to  Iowa 
Is  a  good  example  of  cooperation  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers.  An  editorial  from 
the  September  27  issue  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  expresses  approval  of  this  jotot 
venture  of  a  rural  electric  cooperative 
and  two  tovestor-owned  utilities. 

PowBK  Firms  Working  Together 

Stockholder-owned  power  companies  elec- 
tric co-operatives  and  pubUc  power  Interests 
nave  long  clashed  on  many  questions  All 
have  a  role  to  play  In  power  production  and 
are  here  to  stay. 

So  evidences  of  wllUngness  to  co-operate 
In  projects  are  encouraging.  The  benefits  that 
can  result  from  such  co-operation  were  told 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Associa- 
tion of  Electric  Co-operatives. 

W.  E.  Adams,  general  manager  of  the  Cen- 
tral Iowa  Power  Co-operative  of  Marion  re- 
??i^  .°°  *  feasibility  study  of  a  proposed 
«  40-mlllion.  800.000-kllowatt  generating 
plant.  The  study  to  being  made  for  the  South- 
western Federated  CQ,operative  of  Creston 
and  two  private  utilities,  the  Iowa  Power  & 
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Xigbt  Cb.  of  Dea  Moinea  and  the  Iowa  Elec- 
trlo  light  *  Fovar  Co.  at  Ce<lar  Rapids.  Tba 
■tndy  ham  ahown  that  a  large  generating 
plant  in  central  Iowa,  using  either  nuclear 
fuel  or  coal,  la  feasible. 

Adams  pointed  out  that  all  power  sup- 
pliers In  Iowa  now  are  "midgets  among  a 
field  of  giants."  Lower  power  rates  compara- 
ble to  thoee  in  some  states  adjoining  Iowa 
are  possible.  Adams  believes.  If  private  and 
public  power  suppliers  work  together  to  build 
the  proposed  •140-mllllon  plant. 

Iowa  woiild  benefit  greatly  from  lower 
power  rates.  The  beneficiaries  would  Include 
the  power  companies,  home  consiuners  of 
power  and  Industrial  firms.  Lower  rates  would 
help  promote  Industrial  growth  In  Iowa.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  project  can  become 
a  reality. 


Expressways  and  Neighborhoods 

EXTENSION  OP  RE^iARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxnrois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  5,  1967 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  by  Radio  Station  WIND.  Chi- 
cago, on  Monday.  October  2,  caught  my 
attention.  In  view  of  its  very  timely  em- 
phasis on  the  review  and  study  that  must 
be  given  to  the  adverse  Impact  of  high- 
way construction  the  editorial  speaks  for 
Itself  even  though  it  discusses  matters 
of  special  Impact  In  the  Chicago  metro- 
politan area.  The  principle  involved  In 
this  thoughtful  analysis  applies  to  any 
major  city  in  the  country.  The  editorial 
follows: 

EXFRXSSWATS  AlfB  NBCHBORHOODS 

Several  years  ago,  highway  engineers 
planned  a  road  which  would  have  sliced  the 
Morton  Arboretunx  in  half.  Fortunately,  wiser 
heads  prevailed  and  the  highway  was  re- 
routed to  affect  only  a  small  part  of  that 
nature  sanctuary. 

It  took  a  public  outcry  to  keep  the  road 
bvillders  from  destroying  hundreds  of  trees 
In  Jackson  Park.  Every  new  highway  costs 
some  people  their  homes;  often  changes  the 
entire  character  of  a  neighborhood. 

Under  these  clitumstances,  WIND  Radio 
view*,  with  cautious  optimism,  plans  by  the 
Federal  government  to  tie  mass  transporta- 
tion and  community  rebuilding  to  the  plans 
for  the  Crosstown  Expressway. 

On  the  plus  side,  this  idea  gives  high 
priority  to  mass  transit,  the  only  feasible 
method  of  keeping  Chicago  from  strangling 
Itself  with  more  highways  .  .  .  and  poisoning 
Itself  with  growing  clouds  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide. 

Further,  It  does  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
highway  serioiisly  alters  the  land  adjacent  to 
It,  both  favorably  and  unfavorably.  It  can 
turn  deteriorating  neighborhoods  Into  slums; 
It  can  provide  the  transportation  which  en- 
courages new  construction  and  new  Industry. 

Our  restraint  Is  prompted  by  the  very  scope 
of  the  project.  There  Is  an  Immediate  cry 
for  a  new  super-governmental  agency  to  mas- 
termind the  project.  In  theory.  It  is  a  good 
Idea  to  provide  coordination  between  differ- 
ent agencies,  but  the  usual  result  Is  simply 
more  bvireaucracy. 

There  ought  to  be  no  reason  why  each 
of  the  agencies  Involved  cannot  dovetail  their 
work  under  some  form  of  master  plan.  If  so, 
we  applaud  the  Idea.  But,  frankly,  we've  got 
oiir  flngen  crossed.  Oovemment  agencies  Just 
dont  work  that  way. 


Sare 


the  Great  Lakes 


October  5,  1967 


October  5,  1967 


EXTENSION  OP  REIifARElS 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHT 

<V   mw   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUa  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesd  ay.  October  4.  1967 

Mr.  McCAR'  rHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
and  loud  voice  has  sounded  amid  the  din 
of  the  million^  of  citizens  calling  for  an 
end  to  the  mufder  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Oceanology,  |a  new  magazine  on  a  new 
technology,  ha$  issued  a  call  to  the  colors 
for  all  marine  experts  and  enthusiasts,  in 
an  editorial  of  Its  most  recent  Issue. 

Mr.  Speakei  this  yoimg  periodical  Is 
the  sT>eaker  for  those  who  really  know 
the  field  of  njarine  ecology.  As  such  it 
has  sounded  it  somber  warning  which 
each  of  us  sholild  heed.  I  Include,  there- 
fore, this  fine  editorial  In  today's  Record: 
Savx  tuk  Great  Lakes  I 

Once  the  prl(  le  of  the  Nation,  the  Great 
Lakes  are  becoa  Ing  snraglc  disgrace  through 
public  indifference,  industry  Ineptness,  and 
government  apa  thy. 

The  steady  dicllne  of  the  Great  Lakes  Is 
assuming  shoe)  Ing  proportions.  The  waters 
have  been  contt  mlnated  by  industrial  wastes 
and  sewage;  tt  e  lake  trout  virtually  were 
wiped  out  and  t  he  fishing  industry  ruined  by 
the  lamprey;  ttie  natural  fish  balance  baa 
been  disrupted  by  the  d«nlse  of  the  trout 
and  the  Influx  i  of  salt-water  alewlves;  and 
the  beaches  haie  been  covered  by  billions  of 
dead  fish  and  a!  morass  of  algae. 

Lake  Erie  alteady  la  a  "dead"  lake,  and 
Lake  Ontario  rapidly  Is  moving  In  the  same 
direction.  Lake  Michigan  very  easily  could 
be  next.  Only  L^ke  Superior  and  Lake  Huron 
hav«  escaped  serious  damage.  Unless  correc- 
tive measures  a)  e  taken  now,  the  Great  Lakes 
will  cease  to  b«  a  source  of  fresh  water,  food 
and  recreation,  ffe  cannot  continue  to  Ig^nore 
the  problem. 

It  is  pitiful  t  >  see  the  results  of  pollution 
of  the  lakes  as  you  fly  over  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land. Detroit,  CJhlcago,  and  other  areas.  It 
is  even  more  llsheartenlng  to  find  once- 
beauttf ul  sand; '  beaches  contaminated  and 
closed  to  the  pijbllc. 

This  summer'  nearly  aU  the  lakes  were  hit 
by  a  monumental  die-off  of  herring-Uke  ale- 
wlves. In  Lake  Michigan  alone  It  was  esti- 
mated that  more  than  20-billlon  alewlves 
were  washed  asiore.  Despite  persistent  clean- 
ups, the  mounds  of  carcasses,  the  stench, 
and  the  files  became  almost  unbearable.  As 
the  alewlves  dl4app>eared,  they  were  replaced 
by  algae  which:  proliferated  in  the  nutrient- 
rich  water — ovjrfertlllzed  by  dead  fish  and 
other  wastes,  liiere  is  evidence,  too,  that  the 
algae  are  toxlc4-and  may  be  capable  of  caus- 
ing sickness  or  even  death  In  humans. 

It  seems  Incredible  that  the  American  pub- 
lic. Industry,  aixl  government  would  allow  an 
irreplaceable  natural  resource  like  the  Great 
Lakes  to  deteriorate  to  such  an  extent.  But 
it  Is  happening!  and  it  doesn't  require  much 
imagination  to  see  what  lies  ahead  unless  cor- 
rective action  la  taken  on  a  massive  scale. 

Thus  far,  th4  efforts  have  been  sporadic, 
uncoordinated,  land  underfinanced.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  indifferent,  the  public  fre- 
quently has  contributed  to  the  problem  by 
Uttering  the  beiches  and  the  lakes.  The  steel, 
petroleum,  cheb^lcal,  and  other  Industries 
have  been  unreasonably  slow  In  modifying 
their  operations  to  minimize  pollution.  Many 
conununltles  sftU  use  the  lakes  as  a  sewage 
dump.  State  a)id  federal  legislative  bodies 
refuse  to  recotnlze  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem,  and  t.  telr  agencies  are  hindered  by 


Insufficient  funds  and  Jiirlsdlctlonal  disputes. 
The  editors  of  Oceanology  InterTiational 
believa  the  time  has  coma  to  get  tough  and 
to  pay  the  price  ne«ded  to  preserve  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  public  and  the  technical  com- 
munity must  express  Indignation  by  demand- 
ing appropriate  action.  Industry  must  spend 
the  money  for  neoessary  equipment  to  halt 
pollution.  Local  communities  must  stop  con- 
taminating the  ikkes.  State  and  federal 
governments  must  recognize  the  need  for 
additional  funding,  more  research,  greater 
cooperation,  and  si  rlct  enforcement  of  poUu- 
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tlon  laws.  There  la 


Toronto  Daily 
America's 


no  other  choice  I 


Stir  Questions  Wisdom  of 
Inv  olvement  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiscoNsar 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdayi  October  5,  1967 

Mr.  KASTEliklEIEB.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  2,  1967,  Canada's  largest  cir- 
culation newspaper  presented  a  highly 
critical  analysis  of  President  Johnson's 
recent  San  Antonio  speech  on  Vietnam. 
The  Toronto  DaJly  Star,  already  alarmed 
by  the  growmsr  military-industrial 
dominance  over  the  direction  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  affairs,  warns  that  the  ad- 
ministration's r^kless  Vietnam  policy 
poses  the  greatei  it  danger  to  world  peace 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
who  are  concerned  about  the  grave  con- 
sequences that  ipay  result  from  our  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam  to  read  the 
Toronto  Dally  Star  editorial. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Who  REAU.T  THREATENS  WORLD  PEACE? 

"I  am  convlnce<^  that  by  seeing  this  strug- 
gle through  now,,  In  Viet  Nam,  we  are  re- 
ducing the  cbancta  of  a  much  larger  war — 
perhaps  a  nucleaijwar. 

"I  would  rathen  stand  in  Viet  Nam.  to  our 
time,  and  by  meeting  the  danger  now,  reduce 
the  danger  to  o\M  children  and  grandchil- 
dren." T 

To  believe  this  self-Justifying  statement 
by  President  Jol^on  to  his  San  Antonio 
speech  PYlday,  It  lis  necessary  to  ignore  the 
momentous  changes  in  communism  over  the 
last  dozen  years,  as  well  as  the  baleful  ef- 
fects of  the  Viet  Nam  war  on  the  United 
States.  I 

A  Communist  vtctory  to  Viet  Nam,  a  small 
and  backward  c<>untry,  could  conceivably 
threaten  world  pelice  only  If  It  fitted  toto  the 
old  picture  of  a  ujnited,  militant,  world-wide 
Conununist  moveeient. 

But  that  picture  Is  out  of  date,  for  the 
salient  trends  ^Ithln  International  com- 
munism since  1956  have  been,  first,  a  wlden- 
tog  and  deepenli^g  disunity  and,  second,  a 
visible  decline  in;  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  thie  only  Communist  power 
capable  of  harmli  g  the  United  States. 

The  great  and  t  Itter  schism  between  China 
and  Russia  shows  no  sign  of  healing — al- 
though Mr.  Joh)ison  may  yet  succeed  In 
driving  them  to  (omblne  for  the  purpose  of 
beating  him  to  viet  Nam.  The  former  Soviet 
satellites  in  eastern  Europe,  while  still  Com- 
munist, have  gai|ied  substantial  control  of 
their  own  Intern^  affairs  and  are  beginning 
to  assert  some 
policy. 

In  Cuba,  Fidel 


todependence    to    foreign 
Castro  takes  help  but  not 


dictation  from  Moscow.  North  Viet  Nam 
Itself,  despite  Its  beleaguered  state,  has 
stubbornly  resisted  domination  by  either 
Moscow  or  Peking. 

Of  course,  even  conununism  diluted  by  na- 
tionalism stUl  does  a  lot  of  moving  and 
shaking,  and  will  continue  to.  But  the  ogre 
of  a  monolithic  communism  bent  on  world 
conquest  is  Just  not  credible  any  more. 

Mr.  Johnson's  use  of  it  to  Justify  the 
wretched  American  enterprise  in  Viet  Nam 
may  be  calculated  to  conceal  the  emergence 
of  a  different  sort  of  monster  which  now 
threatens  world  peace. 

It  Is  the  U.S.  military-Industrial  complex, 
against  which  Dwlght  Eisenhower  warned  to 
his  last  speech  as  president. 

This  alliance  of  generals,  war  industrialists, 
their  mouthpieces  to  Congress  and  all  who 
profit  from  bulldtog  a  bigger  military  ma- 
chine, has  grown  to  awesome  size  and  power 
during  the  Johnson  administration. 

Fattened  and  made  bolder  by  the  Viet 
Nam  war,  and  the  $70  billion  defense  budget 
that  goes  with  It,  the  military-Industrial 
complex  Is  clearly  winning  control  over 
American  defense  and  foreign  policies. 

Defense  Minister  Robert  McNamara,  who 
so  firmly  asserted  civilian  supremacy  over  the 
military  under  President  Kennedy,  now  must 
yield  step  by  step  to  the  generals'  tocessant 
demands  for  escalation  to  Viet  Nam  and  for 
costly  projects  of  dubious  worth,  such  as  the 
"light"  ($5  to  $10  bUllott)  antl-mlssUe  barrier 
against  China. 

His  authority  now  is  so  weakened  that  he 
cannot  even  stop  high  generals,  such  as  Gen- 
eral Earle  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  chiefs 
of  staff,  from  publicly  criticizing  official 
policy.  And  these  generals  are  plainly  ad- 
dicted to  the  simplistic  idea  that  the  world's 
gravest  political  problems  are  soluble  by  the 
application  of  more  American  force,  or  the 
threat  of  force.  i 

The  president  whose  policy  has  enthroned 
the  militarists  and  enriched  the  milltary- 
todustrlal  complex  now  talks  of  making  the 
world  safe  for  our  grandchildren. 

If  the  militarization  of  American  policy 
Is  not  halted,  there  may  be  no  grandchildren 
to  worry  about. 

For  a  tragic  reversal  has  taken  place  since 
the  years  when  a  generally  prudent  America 
led  a  defensive  coalition  against  Communist 
aggressions  and  provocations. 

Now  it  Is  a  recklessly  interventionist  Amer- 
ica, not  a  divided  and  faltering  communism, 
which  poses  the  gravest  danger  to  world 
peace. 


Who  Really  Threatens  World  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  5,  1967 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  time  when  the  actions  of  America 
were  lauded  and  respected  In  just  about 
all  parts  of  the  world.  That  day  now 
seems  long  gone,  for  one  regularly  reads 
uncomplimentary  reports  about  Amer- 
ica's purpose  and  design  In  world  af- 
fairs. 

For  instance,  after  the  President  made 
his  San  Antonio  address  on  Vietnam, 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star  carried  an  edi- 
torial highly  criUcal  of  the  United 
States.  Because  this  editorial  Illustrates 
a  dismal  and  accusing  view  that  a  lead- 
ing newspaper  In  neighboring  Canada 
entertained  as  a  consequence  of  the 
President's  address,  I  Insert  it  in  the 


Record  for  the  convenience  of  my  col- 
leagues. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Who  Realixt  Threatens  Wokld  Peace? 
"I    am    convinced    that    by    seeing    tbls 
struggle  through  now,  to  Viet  Nam,  we  are 
reducing  the  chances  of  a  much  larger  war — 
perhaps  a  nuclear  war. 

"I  would  rather  stand  to  Viet  Nam,  to 
our  time,  and  by  meettog  the  danger  now, 
reduce  the  danger  to  oiu-  children  and 
grandchildren." 

To  believe  this  self-JusUfytog  statement 
by  P>re8ident  Johnson  to  his  San  Antonio 
speech  Friday,  It  Is  necessary  to  ignore  the 
momentous  changes  to  communism  over  the 
last  dozen  years,  as  well  as  the  baleful  ef- 
fects of  the  Viet  Nam  war  on  the  United 
States. 

A  CommimlBt  victory  to  Viet  Nam,  a  small 
and  backward  -country,  cottld  conceivably 
threaten  world  peace  only  if  it  fitted  toto 
the  old  picture  of  a  united,  militant,  world- 
wide Conununist  movement. 

But  that  picture  is  out  of  date,  for  the 
salient  trends  withto  totemational  commu- 
nism stoce  1956  have  been,  first,  a  widening 
and  deepening  disunity  and,  second,  a  visi- 
ble decUne  to  the  aggressiveness  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  only  Communist  power  ca- 
pable of  harmtog  the  United  States. 
The    great    and    bitter    schism    between 

China  and  Russia  shows  no  sign  of  bealtog 

although  Mr.  Johnson  may  yet  succeed  to 
driving  them  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
beating  him  In  Viet  Nam.  The  former  Soviet 
satellites  to  eastern  Europe,  while  still  Com- 
munist, have  gained  substantial  control  of 
their  own  totemal  affairs  and  are  beginntog 
to  assert  some  independence  in  foreign 
policy. 

In  Cuba,  Fidel  Castro  takes  help  but  not 
dictation  from  Moscow.  North  Viet  Nam 
Itself,  despite  Its  beleaguered  state,  has  stub- 
bornly resisted  domination  by  either  Moscow 
or  Peking. 

Of  course,  even  communism  diluted  by 
nationalism  stllJ-Tloes  a  lot  of  moving  and 
shaking,  and  wlu  Continue  to.  But  the  ogre 
of  a  monollthlc-^Jbmmvinlsm  bent  on  world 
conquest  is  Just  not  credible  any  more. 

Mr.  Johnson's  use  of  it  to  Justify  the 
wretched  American  enterprise  to  Vict  Nam 
may  be  calculated  to  conceal  the  emergence 
of  a  different  sort  of  monster  which  now 
threatens  world  peace. 

It  is  the  U.S.  mlUtary-todustrial  complex, 
against  which  Dwlght  Elsenhower  warned 
in  his  last  speech  as  president. 

This  alliance  of  generals,  war  industrialists, 
their  mouthpieces  In  Congress  and  all  who 
profit  from  building  a  bigger  military  ma- 
chine, has  grown  to  awesome  size  and  power 
during  the  Johnson  administration. 

Fattened  and  made  bolder  by  the  Viet  Nam 
war.  and  the  $70  billion  defence  budget  that 
goes  with  it,  the  milltary-todustrtal  complex 
is  clearly  winning  control  over  American  de- 
fence and  foreign  policies. 

Defense  Minister  Robert  McNamara,  who 
so  firmly  asserted  clviUan  supremacy  over 
the  military  under  President  Kennedy,  now 
must  yield  step  by  step  to  the  generals'  to- 
cessant  demands  for  escalation  In  Viet  Nam 
and  for  costly  projects  of  dubious  worth, 
such  as  the  "light"  ($5  to  tlO  blUlon)  anti- 
missile barrier  against  China. 

His  authority  now  is  so  weakened  that  he 
cannot  even  stop  high  generals,  such  as  Gen- 
eral Earle  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  chiefs 
of  staff,  from  publicly  criticizing  official 
policy.  And  these  generals  are  plainly  ad- 
dicted to  the  simplistic  Idea  that  the  world's 
gravest  political  problems  are  soluble  by  the 
application  of  more  American  force,  or  the 
threat  of  force. 

The  president  whose  policy  has  enthroned 
the  militarists  and  enriched  the  military^ 
todustrial  complex  now  talks  of  maktog  the 
world  safe  for  our  grandchildren. 

If  the  militarization  of  American  policy  la 


not  halted,  there  may  be  no  grandchildren 
to  worry  about. 

For  a  tragic  reversal  has  taken  place  stoce 
the  years  when  a  generaUy  prudent  America 
led  a  defensive  coalition  «^ainst  Communist 
aggressions  and  provocations. 

Now  It  Is  a  recklessly  toterventlonlst 
America,  not  a  divided  and  faltering  com- 
munism, which  poses  the  gravest  danger  to 
world  peace. 


A  Citizen  Views  ADC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  ICICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  5,  1967 
Mrs.  GRimTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  In  the  Record  a  letter 
which  appeared  In  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
on  September  25.  1967.  Since  its  appear- 
ance, I  have  had  It  mentioned  to  me 
spontaneously  by  many  people  in  Detroit. 
In  my  judgment,  it  shows  the  good  sense 
of  the  writer,  whose  Ideas  certainly  are 
shared  by  many  people.  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  point  out  that  the  House-iwissed  social 
security  bill,  which  contains  the  welfare 
provisions,  does  much  of  what  Miss 
Salder  asks.  This  Is  the  same  bill  that  Is 
being  objected  to  in  the  Senate. 

The  House-passed  bill  does  exactly 
what  Miss  Salder  suggests  in  points  1  and 
2. 1  agree  with  her  theory  on  point  3  and 
1  hope  that  our  program  will  work  out 
that  way.  On  point  4.  the  National  Gov- 
ernment will  help  fund  the  day-care  cen- 
ters. I  agree  further  with  her  that  many 
businesses  today  would  be  able  to  get  bet- 
ter help  if  they  would  help  supply  day- 
care centers.  In  point  5,  Miss  Salder  sug- 
gests a  family  allowance  system.  A  family 
allowance  system  Is  now  only  In  the  talk- 
ing stage  in  this  country.  As  for  the  rest 
of  the  suggestions,  while  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly, they  are  not  Included  in  the 
social  security  bill,  but  would  need  to 
come  from  committees  other  than  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  letter  written  by  Miss  Salder  fol- 
lows: 

Beyond  ADC  and  Weupare 
Welfare  and  ADC  aid.  as  it  Is  administered 
to  our  big  clUes.  encourages  the  children  to 
become  dependent,  immature  and  irrespon- 
sible. When  ADC  was  started  In  1936  it  was 
our  hope  that  it  would  assist  the  children  to 
grow  to  matxirity,  self-reliance  and  responsi- 
bility. The  average  citizen  today  knows  we 
have  failed  badly. 

Stoce  we  know  we  have  failed,  why  are  we 
ao  slow  to  changing  our  method?  We  must 
make  the  experts  look  at  the  facts.  We  must 
pressure  them  toto  a  change;  after  all,  we 
pay  the  bills. 

I  have  a  few  suggestions  to  add  to  Mr. 
Shannon's : 

1.  Job  traintog  for  all  heads  of  familiee 
who  are  healthy  and  capable  of  learning  » 
vocation.  (Welfare  and  ADC  parents,  both 
men  and  women.) 

a.  Set  up  day  care  centers  to  care  for  ADO 
chUdren  while  mothers  are  being  trained  for 
Jobe  and  while  they  work. 

3.  Day  care  centers  should  take  the  plac* 
of  the  Head  Start  program  ttutt  «m  begun 
to  give  deprived  children  learning  npvn- 
ances.  They  could  have  the  same  ezperienoee 
to  the  day  care  centers. 

4.  Elnoourage  bxistoess  and  the  national 
government  to  fund  the  day  care  centers. 
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5.  Set  up  a  family  allowance  aystem  for 
every  family  whose  head  does  not  earn 
enough  to  adequately  supptort  the  family. 
This  method  will  bring  human  dignity  to  tha 
poor. 

6.  Build  smaller  low  coat  housing  projects. 
The  high  rlsee  seem  to  breed  crime.  Help  the 
poor  to  start  their  own  cooperatives. 

7.  Give  more  counseling  to  these  children 
In  vocational  decisions.  Encourage  the  ones 
who  are  capable  to  go  to  college.  Give  schol- 
arships to  those  who  are  willing  to  seek 
higher  learning.  See  that  every  child  learns  a 
skill  before  he  leaves  school. 

It  Is  time  for  our  whole  society  to  start 
thinking  about  what  we  can  do  to  change 
our  ways  of  dealing  with  our  poor.  If  we  fall 
to  change  we  are  doomed. 

ROSCTTA  H.  SAOLCa. 
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H.R.  6418,  the  Partnership  (or  Health 
Amendments,  Will  Strengthen  Health 
Care  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
when  the  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning and  Public  Health  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1967  were  enacted,  I  felt  that  we 
had  made  a  major  move  toward  better 
health  for  all  the  people  In  this  Nation. 
When  the  President  recommended  the 
extension  of  the  Partnership  for  HealUi 
program,  I  supported  his  position  en- 
thusiastically. Now  I  want  to  emphasize 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Houml  my  con- 
viction that  we  have  takenflTg^ait  step 
when  we  passed  H.R.  6418  o^^pt.  20. 

There  are  many  innovatlmis  in  this 
legislation.  It  provides  for  States  and 
communities  to  use  Federal  grants  in 
programs  that  they  know  to  be  im- 
portant to  the  health  of  their  people. 
Before,  they  could  receive  Federal  money 
only  for  certain  specified  programs  that 
perhaps  were  not  the  most  urgent  to 
meet  their  needs.  It  allows  programs  to 
be  redesigned  around  the  total  health 
needs  of  people,  where  before  they  were 
designed  around  diseases  or  categories 
of  need.  It  provides  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  comprehensive  plsmning 
for  health,  where  before  health  planning 
was  done  piecemeal  without  any  way  of 
avoiding  duplication  or  overlap  of  pro- 
grams. And  in  the  planning  process,  it 
gives  a  major  voice  to  the  consumers  of 
health  service,  all  too  often  unheard  in 
the  past. 

As  an  example  of  what  the  President 
means  by  creative  federalism,  this  legis- 
lation shines.  In  supporting  State  and 
local  programs.  It  recognizes  the  variety 
In  our  country  and  that  the  States  and 
c<Hnmunlties  have  and  can  fulfill  the 
responsibility  for  fully  assessing  their 
own  health  situations  and  deciding  how 
l>e8t  to  go  about  Improving  them. 

This  la  a  very  good  piece  of  legislation, 
and  I  am  grateful  that  we  acted  upon  li 
wtth  wlMloin. 


EXTENSK  >N  OP  REMARKS 


HON. 


JIM  WRIGHT 


or  TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  5,  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHir.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
overemphasized  reports  of  dissatisfaction 
With  the  poverijy  program  could  be  ex- 
tremely misleading  when  balanced 
against  the  overwhelming  support  with 
which  informed  opinion  throughout  the 
country  recognl^s  the  value  of  the  pov- 
erty effort. 

Under  leave  lo  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  eight  recent  editorials  from 
representative  aewspap>ers.  These  news- 
papers are  respectively,  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  the  fcleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
the  New  York  tnmes,  the  E>allas  News, 
the  Kansas  City  Times,  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  and  the  i>ustin  Statesman. 

ibor  and  Public  Welfare 
le  UJ3.  Senate  held  33 
jarlngs  investigating  the 
the  Office  of  Economic 
144  hours  of  testimony, 
littee  heard  401  wit- 
lese  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied, only  two  advocated  the  abolition  of 
the  OEO  prograin  and  not  one  single  wit- 
ness recommended  termination  of  any  of 
the  programs  started  by  the  OEO.  On  the 
basis  of  this  record,  the  committee  of 
the  other  body  reported  a  bill  which  will 
continue  all  of  these  programs  intact. 

Members  of  the  House  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  w^ldespread  evidence  of  sup- 


Recently  the  1 
Committee  of 
day  of  public 
effectiveness  ol 
Opportunity.  In 
the  Senate  cot 
nesses.  Of  all  ti 


port  for  the 
poverty. 

[From  the  H( 


)jectives  of  our  war  on 


Chronicle, 


uston  (Tex.) 
pt.  25,  1967] 

Bttm  Rap  ioK  Povektt  Program 

Much  was  heatd  during  and  after  the  re- 
cent spate  of  u|ban  riots  about  what  the 
workers  for  the  federal  poverty  agency  might 
have  had  to  do  w^th  fomenting  the  disorders. 
Some  were  accused  of  actively  going  out  and 
Inciting  vlolencei 

Aa  a  result  of]  these  accusations,  Sargent 
Shrtver's  Office  df  Economic  Opportunity  In 
Washington  conducted  an  investigation.  The 
findings  ^ow  thi  poverty  agency  has  an  al- 
most clean  recora.  In  fact,  of  30.000  workers 
In  city  slumsr^nly  six  were  charged  with  any 
offense.  None  waa  charged  In  Detroit  and  Just 
one  In  Newark.    I 

The  report  reveals  another  Interesting  fact. 
Of  the  millions  oj  dollars  In  property  damage 
caused  by  this  summer's  rioting,  poverty 
agency  property  was  damaged  only  In  the 
amount  of  $1840i  All  this  was  In  broken  win- 
dows. None  of  t^e  224  poverty  agency  build- 
ings was  burned  {or  destroyed. 

The  study  fouad  that  poverty  workers  ful- 
filled a  "vital  rolle  In  dispelling  rumors  and 
disseminating  aotxirate  Information  In  cities 
where  trouble  wis  feared. 

Of  the  64  citlok  surveyed.  32  had  had  riots 
and  32  did  not.!  All  the  cities  have  sizable 
mtnortty  p>opulatlons  and  troublesome  local 
problems  concer|iing  bousing,  de  facto  seg- 
regation and  p<ior  communlty-poUce  rela- 
tions. { 

Walter  H.  Bi^hter,  CEO'S  southwest  re- 
gional director,  laid  the  sxirvey  "shows  that 
most  mayors  andl  police  officials  felt  that  OEO 
summer  prograqs  helped  to  prevent  violence 
In  their  clUea.  .1 .  .  Not  one  police  chief  or 


EeepPatth 
The  Plain  Dealer 


mayor  In  any  of  tha  cities — Including  the  33 
where  disturbances  Occurred — said  that  OEO 
heightened  tension^."  And  not  one  mayor 
asked  OEO  to  discontinue  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. Rather,  tnaAj  requested  additional 
poverty  funds  to  prevent  further  trouble. 

By  the  nature  of  [their  work,  poverty  em- 
ployes are  svisceptlble  to  the  charge  of  Incit- 
ing riots.  Part  of  thfeU-  job  is  moUvating  the 
poor  and  downtrodden.  This  naturally  results 
In  the  p>oor  becoming  dissatisfied  with  their 
lot  in  life.  Ideally,  the  poverty  worker  wlU 
then  try  to  channel  this  dissatisfaction  into 
constructive  self-be(  terment  projects. 

ESorts  need  to  be  redoubled  to  convince 
the  poor  that  riotliig  and  violence  wiH  not 
help  them  in  achiekrlng  equality  but  rather 
wlU  set  them  back. 

(From  the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 
Sept[  27, 19671 

IN  Poverty  Wa» 

continued  to  have  hope 

for  the  war  on  pov{!rty,  even  when  its  fail- 
ures were  being  trimpeted  abroad  and  Ita 
opponents  were  croirtng  over  every  bungle. 

Now  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  has  Just  finished  hearing  401 
witnesses  say  whatever  they  knew  through 
144  hours  of  testimony  In  33  days  of  public 
hearings. 

Of  the  401  wltne^es,  only  two  advocated 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  be 
abolished,  or  that  itis  programs  be  taken  over 
by  other  federal  agiincles,  or  that  those  pro- 
grams be  ended. 

The  10-Democrat,  6-RepubIican  commit- 
tee reports:  "OEO  is  necessary.  It  should 
not  be  abolished.  '.  ts  programs  should  not 
be  'spun  off.' " 

This  bears  out  The  Plain  Dealer's  Judg- 
ments in  the  earl  r  trial-and-error  battles 
of  the  poverty  wa*.  The  OEO  made  mis- 
takes. It  got  scorch  !d  for  troubles  that  were 
Inescapable.  No  a{  ency  trying  to  re6hai>e 
poverty- toughened  youth  Into  cooperative 
young  citizens  coii  d  avoid  the  rough  stuff. 
And  not  every  Job  Corps  unit  can  Instantly 
run  as  successfully  as  the  one  here  on  Ansel 
Road. 

This  week  the  Senate  will  get  the  OEO 
legislation  as  toucl»ed  up  by  the  committee. 
It  will  probably  v<»te  on  It  In  a  few  days. 

We  are  for  Head  Start  and  a  follow, 
through  to  clinch  what  gains  It  offers.  We 
are  for  more  job-producing,  more  child  day 
care,  more  personj-to-person  guidance  for 
families  and  elderit  poor. 

We  are  for  OEOfs  acceleration  of  all  re- 
habUltatlve  servlcsa  In  contrast  to  cold 
handouts  like  "negative  Income  tax.**  The 
latter  make  mere  low-grade  consumers  out 
of  the  poor.  But  rehabilitating  a  person  In 
poverty — while  giving  him  a  decent  stip- 
end— gives  him  hja  chance  to  earn  self- 
respect,  climbing  oiit  of  poverty  on  his  own 
steam. 

[Prom  the  New  Totk  Times,  Sept.  27,  1967.] 
Betond  the  Povebtt  Votx 

The  antlpoverty  I  program  now  nearlng  a 
vote  In  the  Senate  is  a  complicated  measure. 
There  are  several  different  programs  because 
there  are  several  kinds  of  people  who  are 
poor. 

Most  pathetic,  perhaps,  are  the  five  million 
old  men  and  won^en  living  out  their  last 
years  in  meager,  sometimes  harrowing,  clr- 
cunxstances.  Most  challenging  are  the  12.5 
million  children  uhder  the  age  of  eighteen 
growing  up  in  families  whose  Incomes  are  be- 
low $3,000  a  year,  "the  nation  has  to  extend 
a  helping  hand  to  these  children  or  face  the 
probability  that  oui  of  their  constricted  Uves, 
bUghted  hopes  and  disordered  emotloiu  wlU 
coma  tomorrow's  terrifying  tornado  of  bate 
and  violence. 

But  the  faces  of  ^verty  Include  more  than 
the  very  old  and  tie  very  young.  There  are 


the  youths  unprepared  for  Jobs,  the  high 
gcbool  dropouts,  the  unskiUed.  There  are  the 
mothers,  deserted  or  divorced,  who  are  rear- 
ing smaU  children.  There  axe.  too,  the  fam- 
ilies where  the  breadwinner  does  not  earn 
enough  to  meet  the  famUy  needs. 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee,  after  a  sym- 
pathetic but  searching  re-examlnatlon  of  ex- 
isting programs  by  its  Poverty  subcommittee, 
has  drafted  a  bill  that  strengthens  and  ex- 
tends the  basic  law.  It  adds  funds  to  help 
the  aged,  to  expand  family  planning  and  to 
establish  more  day-care  centers.  The  com- 
mittee report  recognizes  that  both  the  com- 
munity action  program  and  the  Job  Corps 
have  encountered  administrative  difficulties, 
as  was  Inevitable,  but  It  recommends  car- 
rying these  programs  forward.  A  willingness 
to  expyerlment  In  essential  if  answers  are  to 
be  found  to  the  stubborn,  many-sided  prob- 
lems of  persistent  poverty. 

An  esesntlal  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  two- 
year  emergency  program  to  provide  jobs  for 
the  unskiUed  and  the  semi-skilled.  The  Ad- 
ministration Is  showing  poor  Judgment  In 
resisting  this  proposal.  In  a  society  so  rich 
as  the  United  States,  the  Government  can 
afford  to  act  as  employer  of  last  resort  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  work  and  cannot  find 
Jobs,  nils  emergency  program  Is  a  modest 
start  In  a  necessary  campaign  against  hope- 
lessness and  for  Individual  self-respect. 

In  casting  their  votes  on  the  antlpoverty 
bill,  the  members  of  the  Senate  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  look  beyond  statistics  and  beyond 
partisanship.  As  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  ob- 
served the  other  day,  the  "poverty  program 
will  go  down  In  history  as  one  of  the  truly 
significant  programs."  It  can  achieve  its  full 
potential  if  the  Senators  remember  the  faces 
of  the  poor.  Beyond  budgets,  beyond  tech- 
nicalities, their  faces  tell  poverty's  story. 

(From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  Sept.  18,  19671 
Case  fob  the  Defense 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  b.id  apples 
In  the  War  on  Poverty  barrel  did  much  to 
spoU  the  entire  program's  Image  this  sum- 
mer. The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ran 
a  survey  on  the  situation,  and,  in  all  fairness, 
that  side  of  the  story  deserves  to  be  heard! 
For  Involvement  In  the  riots,   16  poverty- 
war  workers  were  arrested;  29,984  were  not. 
Of  the  18  suspects,  only  6  were  employed 
full-time  In  the  program.  None  has  been 
convicted. 

Walter  H.  Rlchter.  former  state  senator 
and  now  Southwest  regional  director  for  the 
OEO,  recently  ticked  off  what  the  War  on 
Poverty  was  doing  hereabouts  while  the  rloU 
were  going  on  elsewhere. 

In  Dallas,  In  April,  quick  action  by  antl- 
poverty workers  was  credited  with  helping 
to  keep  a  potential  poUce-brutallty  explosion 
from  occurring. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  Ave  boys  with  poUce 
records  were  put  to  work  with  the  recreation 
and  police  departments.  The  one  with  the 
Worst  record  did  the  best  Job.  organizing  a 
highly  successful  trash  cleanup  campaign  m 
the  slums. 

In  San  Antonio,  off-duty  police  played  big 
brother  to  Negro  and  Mexican-American 
youths,  taking  them  to  ball  games  picnics, 
•wlmmlng  pools  and  the  like. 

In  Corpus  Christl,  reports  the  head  of  the 
poUce  Juvenile  bureau,  "criminal  activity  is 
^ost  at  a  standstill  in  those  neighborhoods 
where  the  antlpoverty  program  is  operating  •* 
Those  are  some  of  the  bright  spots,  but 
they  do  not  erase  the  smudges.  Allan  Maley 
Who  directs  Dallas'  arm  of  the  poverty  war 
"ought  to  put  it  in  perspective:  "If  you 
waUy  believe  that  a  local  community  should 
have  the  right  to  rtm  ita  own  programs,  then 
how  do  you  keep  the  community  from  bavins 
the  right  to  f aU  us  weU  u  to  succeed?'* 

[Prom  th«  Kansas  Olty  (Mo.)  Times 
Sept.  1, 1967) 
A  PoSZnvS  SSM ATX  Vixw  t»  Povkhtt 
The  predicted  backlash  In  Congress  over 
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the  summer  riots  hardly  Is  evident  In  the 
whopping  6.06-bllllon-dollar  poverty  and 
slum  emergency  bUl  approved  by  the  Senate 
labor  committee.  Not  only  was  the  adminis- 
tration poverty  request  increased,  but  the 
committee  tacked  on  a  8-blUlon-doUar  Job 
program  for  the  Inhabltante  of  slums. 

Of  course  the  path  is  fraught  with  ob- 
stacles between  a  committee  recommendation 
and  congressional  approval.  And  there  may 
very  weU  be  an  element  of  sniping  at  the 
White  House  involved.  Washington  stUl  U 
talking  about  the  secret  memorandtim  de- 
livered to  the  committee  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration asked  that  the  emergency-job 
provision  be  removed  and  that  other  proj- 
ects  be  trimmed  or  abandoned. 

Now,  R^.  Melvln  Laird  (R-Wls.)  has 
vmtten  to  Sargent  Shrlver,  head  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  It  Is  a  "Dear 
Sarge"  letter  in  which  Laid  beseeches  Shrlver 
to  direct  his  criticism  of  poverty  program 
Inadequacies  not  to  Congress  but  to  the 
^Si^  House.  It  is  all  good  Republican  fun 

The  big  appropriation  proposal  also  may 
contain  a  modicum  of  strategy.  A  strong  blU 
out  of  committee  with  its  basic  provisions 
retained  by  the  Senate  could  provide  room 
for  compromise  in  the  House. 

There  is  still  some  mystery  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  slum-and-Joto  program  proposed  by 
Sen  Joseph  S.  Clark  (D-Pa.).  The  exact 
wording  is  being  worked  out  by  the  commit- 
tee, but  apparenUy  it  deals  with  economic 
development  and  some  training  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Labor 

But  as  this  summer  ends  and  as  Congress 

?rf<^^.I°.™°'"  ^'''^°  ^^^  remaining  months 
or  1967  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  prob- 
lems Of  the  poor  and  most  especially  of  the 
cities  are  being  viewed  with  more  reason  and 
less  emotion.  All  the  social  dislocations  gov- 
ernment  and  private  efforts  are  attempting 
to  alleviate  were  present  before  the  urbai 
disorders  of  1967.  They  still  are  present,  and 
there  can  be  no  let-up  In  the  fight  to  reduce 
want  and  Ignorance  In  this  country. 

[Prom  the  Balthnore  (Md.)  Sun,  Oct.  l,  1967] 
No  Time  foe  Pourics 

When  the  administration's  antlpoverty 
S,3^'?»*'^  launched  three  years  ago  this 
month  It  got  off  to  "a  shaky  start,"  to  quote 
news  comment  at  the  time.  It  had  a  relatively 
small  budget  and  political  enemies.  The  Idea 
of  setting  up  a  separate  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  was  unwelcome  to  officials  In 
^t».^  w  established  departments  concerned 
with  labor,  welfare,  and  educaUon 

It  stUl  Is.  The  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  Is  now  considering  proposals 
to  transfer  some  of  the  OEO  programs  to 
other  agencies,  such  as  the  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Department.  Some  Repub- 
lican mpmbers  want  to  bypass  OEO  enUrelv 
and  replace  It  with  a  oouncu  of  economic 
opportunity  advisers  to  the  President. 

At  the  same  Ume.  the  current  effort  In 
the  House  to  tie  a  $6  billion  cut  In  nonde- 
fense  spending  to  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posed  10  percent  tax  Increase  threatens  to 
knock  out  much  of  the  financial  support  of 
old  and  new  antlpoverty  programs 

Three  years  is  a  short  time  to  get  so  am- 
biUous  a  program  as  the  attack  on  poverty 
In  fuU  stride.  Trial  and  error  was  inevit- 
able. But  many  efforts  have  been  promls- 
ing  and  the  hopes  of  poor  people  have 
been  aroused. 

Already,  however,  some  programs  have 
been  cut  back  for  lack  of  funds  and  once- 
hopeful  people  have  been  deeply  disap- 
pointed. ThU  attitude  can  have  serious  con- 
sequences. It  te  out  of  frustrated  expectaUons 
that  violent  revolution  is  bom. 

Efforts  of  critics  of  the  program  to  make 
radical  changes  In  Its  administration  at  this 
time  should  be  subjected  to  the  closest 
scrutiny.  Political  motivation  should  not  be 
pwmltted  to  dictate  the  future  course  of 
antlpovery  programs.  Finding  Jobs  for  un- 
employed teen-agers,  helping  UtUe  chUdren 


from  deprived  homes  to  get  a  good  start  In 
school,  creating  service  opportunities  for  the 
elderly  should  not  be  a  subject  for  party 
feuding.  ' 

The  country  cannot  afford  to  decide  such 
Usues  on  less  than  humanitarian  grounds. 
There  U  no  occasion  for  a  partisan  victory 
in  this  debate. 

IFrom  the  Austin  (Tex.)   Statesman. 

Sept.  27,  1967) 
Some  Pluses  for  War  on  Povertt 

Despite  the  blasts  of  critics,  the  War  on 
Poverty  must  be  doing  something  right. 

In  32  cities  in  which  there  were  no  rloU 
or  civil  disorders  this  summer,  most  of  the 
local  authorities  credited  the  summer  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  of  Bkx)nomlc  Opportumty 
for  helping  to  prevent  violence. 

This  is  what  they  told  the  OEO  in  a  na- 
tionwide  survey  In  which  OEO  inspectors 
talked  to  mayors,  police  chiefs.  Juvenile 
Judges,  heads  of  local  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  other  leading  citizens. 

Not  one  police  chief  or  mayor  blamed  War 
on  Poverty  programs  for  heightening  ten- 
sions, and  In  15  cities,  local  Community  Ac- 
tlon  Agencies  were  praised  for  cahnhig  down 
bad  situations  In  specific  Instances. 

In  14  cities,  municipal  police  departments 
and  CAAs  had  Joint  programs  to  prevent 
riots.  In  eight  cities,  the  JuvenUe  arrest  rate 
went  down  this  summer  as  a  result,  it  is 
believed,  of  increased  avallablUty  of  summer 
jobs. 

There  is  also  negative  evidence  encourag- 
ing to  the  War  on  Poverty : 

In  the  32  cities  that  did  experience  riots, 
only  16  of  the  more  than  30.000  CAA  em- 
ployes in  those  cities  were  arrested  for  tak- 
ing part  in  them. 

More  than  $300  million  worth  of  property 
damage  was  done  in  riot  cities,  says  the  OEO, 
yet  not  one  of  iu  244  buildings  In  the  heart 
of  the  riot  areas  was  burned  or  destroyed. 

Total  damage  to  Commimlty  Action  build- 
ings was  $1,840  for  seven  sets  of  broken 
windows. 


Dkkey-LincolB  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  S.  1967 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
New  England  electric  users,  who  now 
have  the  highest  rates  in  the  Nation, 
would  benefit  from  a  Federal  power 
"yardstick"  if  Dickey-Lincoln  school 
project  were  approved.  History  Indicates 
that  electric  rates  are  lower  where  there 
is  such  "competition  by  example." 

This  was  the  point  made  recently  by 
Lynn  Stalbaum,  a  well-known  and  re- 
spected Member  of  the  89th  Congress. 
His  statement  was  made  at  a  Lake  Del- 
ton,  Wis.,  regional  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, which  he  now  serves  as  a  legis- 
lative consultant. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  Mr.  Stalbaum's 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Rural  electric  systems  have  both  a  general 
and  a  specific  stake  in  the  adequate  funding 
of  public  works  projects.  Over  half  of  the 
rural  electrics  purchase  all  or  part  of  their 
wholesale  power  requirements  from  the  fed- 
eral power  marketing  agencies.  In  fiscal  1966, 
almost  40  percent  of  all  power  purchased  by 
the  rural  electrics  was  bought  from  these 
Federal  agencies  at  a  cost  of  about  $93.5 
million. 
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Prom  1940  through  1966,  the  average  cost 
of  wholesale  power  <purchase<l  by  the  rural 
electrics  haa  dropped  by  41  percent.  One  of 
the  major  factors  In  this  reduction  has  been 
the  "yardstick"  eifect  of  the  lower-cost 
wholesale  power  available  from  the  federal 
hydroelectric  facilities.  (The  other  major 
factor  is  the  existence  of  the  REA  loan  pro- 
gram for  generation  and  transmission  co- 
operatives.) 

Unfortunately,  the  federal  wholesale 
power  "yardstick"  Is  shrinking.  At  one  time, 
federal  hydroelectric  generating  facilities 
represented  over  16  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional generating  capacity.  Today,  it  has  de- 
clined to  12.7  percent,  and  this  downward 
trend  seems  likely  to  continue. 

History  indicates  that  electric  rates  arc 
lower  where  there  is  "competition  by  ex- 
ample" from  federal  power.  Only  the  North- 
east la  without  federal  power  projects  and 
so  remote  from  them  as  to  be  virtually  im- 
mune to  their  rate  "yardstick"  influence. 
Electric  bills  in  the  Northeast  are  the  high- 
est in  the  continental  United  States. 

The  Investor-owned  electric  uUUties  would 
like  to  keep  It  that  way,  as  is  evidenced  by 
their  opposition  to  the  proposed  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project  on  the  St.  Johns  river  In 
Maine,  which  would  be  New  England's  first 
federal  hydroelectric  facility.  This  controver- 
sial, much-studied  project  was  finally  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  in  1965.  and  funds 
were  appropriated  to  begin  planning  for  con- 
struction  of  facilities  that  would  include 
750,000  KW  of  generating  capacity.  Addi- 
tional planning  funds  were  appropriated  last 
year,  but  because  of  the  very  vocal  opposl- 
.  tlon  to  the  project,  the  House  Appropriations 
'  Committee  directed  Its  staff  to  "conduct  a 
thorough  staff  investigation  of  the  project 
to  assure  the  proposed  federal  Investment  of 
9ai8.7  million  Is  fully   warranted." 

Dickey-Lincoln  came  through  with  flying 
colors.  The  stalT  report  confirmed  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  project,  noting  that  it  has  a 
benefit- to-coet  ratio  of  1.9  to  1  and  "would 
provide  efllclent  hydroelectric  power  at  rea- 
sonable rates  for  peaking  purposes  as  well 
as  firm  power  to  the  preference  customers  In 
Maine".  The  Bouse  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee voted  to  approve  the  budget  request  of 
91.67  million  for  fiscal  1968  to  complete 
planning  of  this  project. 

However,  a  highly-organized  attack  on 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  was  made  during 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  1968  Public  Works 
Appropriation  Bill  In  the  Bouse,  which  sub- 
sequently adopted  an  amendment  eliminat- 
ing planning  funds  for  the  project  from 
the  bill.  In  a  statement  Issued  after  the 
vote,  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  (D.  Maine) 
charged  that  the  House  had  "voted  against 
the  best  public  Interest  of  our  entire  region." 
Be  added  that  "few  votes  have  been  so 
bladmtly  dominated  by  special  interest 
groups"  and  named  the  private  power  com- 
panies and  the  coal  industry. 

The  private  utilities  in  the  area  contend 
that  Dickey-Lincoln  does  not  offer  the  low- 
est cost  power  for  New  England.  They  say 
their  proposed  nuclear  plants  are  the  answer 
to  the  high  cost  of  electricity  In  the  region. 
What  they  don't  realize  is  that  large  quan- 
tities of  peaking  power  will  be  needed  to 
augment  this  large  supply  of  firm  power 
produced  by  these  nuclear  plants.  Economic 
studies  have  shown  that  hydroelectric  plants 
are  far  more  efficient  than  nuclear  plants 
when  \ised  f or  peaking  ptirposes.  Hydroelec- 
tric and  nuclear  firm  power  cannot  bee  om- 
pared  with  each  other;  each  serves  a  different 
and  complementary  function  within  the 
same   electrical   system. 

While  only  the  rural  electric  co-ops  In 
Maine  and  neighboring  New  England  states 
would  benefit  directly  from  this  project, 
rural  electrics  throughout  the  country  have 
a  vital  Interest  in  the  construction  of  this 
valuable  multiple-purpose  project.  For  if  the 
opponents  of  Dickey-Lincoln  are  successful 
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project,  they  wUl  have  taken 
their  campaign  to  iWi»«<«t»h 
effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
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IN  THE  HOI  rSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursiay,  October  5,  1967 

Mr.  McCD  )RY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  re- 
liably reportJBd  that  Lake  Michigan  is 
receiving  a  large  amount  of  polluted 
material  from  the  Indiana  Harbor  ship 
canal  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 
This  dumpirtg  of  dredglngs  into  Lake 
Michigan,  wl^ch  is  already  receiving  an 
excessive  amount  of  pollutants,  would 
appear  to  be  completely  Inconsistent 
with  the  policies  adopted  by  the  Congress 
and    the    oqjectives    of    the    federally 

:a. 

|r,  an  editorial  in  the  Octo- 
the  Chicago  Tribune  en- 
iment  Fouling  of  the  Lake," 
reveals  inconsistencies  between  the  ef- 
forts of  the  rWPCA  to  reduce  pollution 
and  its  agreement,  which  has  resulted 
thus  far  in  ttie  dumping  of  35,000  tons 
of  polluted  muck  into  the  lake. 

Mr.  Speakar,  I  call  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress who  aie  also  concerned  with  the 
continuing  tt  reat  of  water  pollution : 

OOVEKNMEtrr   FOtTUNC    OF   THK    LaKE 

Industries  taat  pollute  the  nation's  water- 
ways were  warned  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  jL.  Udall  in  an  interview  with 
a  Tribune  reporter  In  Washington. 

"They're  jiut  going  to  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  thej  will  have  to  make  a  major 
investment,"  le  said.  "Nationally  there  has 
been  a  relucta  nee  by  some  segments  of  In- 
dustry— includ  ing  the  worst  polluters — ^to 
act  until  they  ire  forced  to.  If  they  feel  that 
way,  we're  goli  ig  to  force  them." 

This  forthrlfht  talk  by  a  high  federal 
offlcial  is  corn  cnendable,  and  we  wish  he 
would  apply  tlie  same  advice  to  every  gov- 
ernment agen  :y  that  is  contributing  to 
water  pollutia  i.  On  the  same  day  that 
Secretary  Udall  was  threatening  industrial 
polluters  John  E.  Egan,  president  of  the 
sanitary  district,  was  urging  a  congres- 
sional Investlgi  ition  of  the  dimiplng  of  oil 
wastes  in  Lato  s  Michigan  by  the  corps  of 
army  engineers, 

The  oily  niLterial  is  coming  from  the 
Indiana  Harbor  ship  canal,  where  the 
engineers  are  dredging  200,000  cubic  yards 
of  sediment  t©  keep  the  canal  open  for 
navigation.  Ab^ut  35.000  tons  of  the  muck 
consists  of  grease  and  oil,  according  to  the 
Federal  Water  1  'ollutlon  Control  administra- 
tion. About  ha  f  of  the  sediment  is  organic 
matter  which  ulso  would  damage  the  lake. 
For  years  th  i  army  engineers  have  been 
using  the  lak«  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
material  dred{  ed  from  canals  and  har- 
bors. Last  July  13  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  and  Sec  etary  of  the  Army  Stanley 
R.  Resor  sign*  d  a  memorandum  agreeing 
that  the  dum  ping  of  polluted  dredglngs 
would  be  avoid  !d.  Soon  afterward,  however, 
Mr.  Udall  and  the  chief  of  the  army  en- 
gineers agreed  that  the  dumping  would  be 
permitted  whll^  the  engineers  studied  al- 
ternate method*  of  disposal. 


The  engineers!  do  not  relish  the  task  of 
fouling  Lake  Michigan  with  the  dregs  of 
harbors  and  canals.  They  understand  as  well 
as  anybody  that  this  practice  has  been  con- 
tributing to  the  threatened  death  of  the  lake 
but  their  avaUaUle  funds  have  not  been  suf- 
fi'Ment  to  dispose^  of  dredglngs  on  shore  or  In 
cliked  areas.  | 

The  congressional  investigation  proposed 
by  President^  Eg^n  of  the  sanitary  district 
"■""  '~  quickly  that  bigger  appro- 
dredging  work  are  needed 
if  the  engineers  are  to  stop  all  dumping  in 
the  lake. 

"The  engineers  ire  not  without  Infiuence  in 
For   gtinerations   the   members   of 
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ment  into  a  navigable  waterway.  The  tax 
funds  wasted  In  pork  barrel  waterway  proj- 
ects would  go  a  long  way  toward  ending  the 
pollution  crisis  irhlch  is  now  upon  us. 

Secretary  Uda]l  and  the  army  engineers 
should  not  be  bashful  about  explaining  to 
Congress  that  When  a  dredging  project  is 
undertaken  enouifh  funds  should  be  provided 
so  that  the  dre4ged  materials  can  be  dis- 
posed of  safely,  f^resldent  Johnson's  swollen 
budget  of  137  bijllon  dollars  surely  contains 
items  less  Impor^nt  to  the  national  welfare 
than  the  preservation  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Government  pollution  of  the  lakes  is  Just 
as  bad  as  industrial  pollution.  Both  shouirt 
be  stopped. 
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which  has  just 
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Mr.  HOSMEfe.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
terim Committ^  on  Industrial  Relations 
of  the  Califoniia  State  Legislative  As- 
sembly has  made  a  detailed  study  of  the 
subject  of  nuc^ar  safety  in  California 
;n  published  as  an  offi- 
I  have  asked  that  its 
,  idings  and  Recommen- 
dations" in  this  regard  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  Special  attention  Is  directed  to 
points  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  findings  which 
conclude  that  j'the  extraordinary  con- 
servatism of  pe  AEC's  substantive 
standards  maxlpiizes  safety  insofar  as  is 
reasonably  possible."  The  committees 
only  recommendation  Is  for  a  special 
study  of  nucleai-  plant  siting  and  design 
in  seismic  areak,  a  special  need  of  the 
State  of  California : 

SUMMAKY  OF  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
I  FINDINGS 

1.  This  committee  has  found  that  the  only 
issue  o<  safety  .to  have  aroused  significant 
public  concern  in  connection  with  oommer- 
dal  nuclear  powerplants  Is  the  danger  of  ex- 
posure to  radlaUc^. 

a.  This  commit^  has  oooduded  that  the 
regulatory  activities  of  the  state  In  eooneot- 
Uon  with  this  Issue  (radlatloti  pcoteoUop) 
are  important  but  essentially  dependeot  on 
and  supplemental  to  federal  regutatlon. 
which  is  determliiatlTe.  We  have  fOoad  no 
aubetantial  inadef uacy  In  state  law  ralaifaiiit 
to  this  issue  or  lb  the  perf ORnaooe  by  tbe 
various  state  ageSdes  o<  those  le^MDClbUl- 
ties  which  are  relf  rant  to  this  laaue. 
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8.  This  committee  has  found  that  the  reg- 
ulatory process  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  the  substance  of  their  safety 
standards,  are  crucial  to  this  Issue. 

4.  This  committee  has  concluded  that  the 
AECs  regulatory  process  focuses  on  the  is- 
suance of  a  license  whiph  effectively  con- 
trols all  of  the  activities  in  a  commercial 
nuclear  powerplant  which  could  conceivably 
result  In  the  exposure  of  living  organisms  to 
excessive  radiation.  The  process  leading  up 
to  the  Issuance  of  the  license  is  complex  and 
exhaustive;  the  license  itself  is  comprehen- 
sive and  detailed — and  it  has  the  force  of 
law;  and  the  enforcement  process  is  rigorous, 

involves  several  Independent  participants ■' 

federal,    state    and    private — and    has    been 
demonstrably  successful. 

6.  This  committee  has  concluded  that  the 
substance  of  federal  safety  standards  in  con- 
nection with  this  issue  provide  a  very  high 
degree  of  safety.  We  have  inferred  from  our 
examination  of  these  substantive  standards 
that  the  the  AEC  manifests  a  phUosophy  of 
risk  which  seeks  to  preclude  any  credible 
risk.  While  no  regulatory  process  can  guar- 
antee absolute  safety,  the  extraordinary  con- 
servatism of  the  AEC's  substantive  standards 
maximizes  safety  insofar  as  is  reasonably 
possible. 

6.  This  cwnmittee  has  determined  that  its 
essential  task  has  been  to  Judge  whether 
the  very  high  degree  of  safety  provided  by 
federal  regulation  is  safe  enough  for  the 
citizens  of  California.  Our  examination  of 
present  scientific  knowledge  of  the  biological 
effecte  of  radiation — that  is,  of  the  possible 
dangers — and  of  the  substantive  standards 
which  safeguard  against  these  dangers  has 
led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  federal  regu- 
lation provides  California  citizens  with  bet- 
ter than  reasonably  adequate  protection  In 
our  judgment,  it  Is  safe  enough. 

7.  An  examination  of  the  safety  record  of 
commercial  nuclear  powerplants  since  the 
startup  of  the  first  one  in  1957— and  this  we 
consider  the  acid  test  of  our  Judgment- 
shows  that  no  radiation  accident  of  any  sig- 
nificance has  occurred:  no  radiation  Injury 
has  occurred  to  any  employee:  and  no  radia- 
tion injury  to  anyone  outside  these  plants 
has  occurred,  nor  has  the  maximum  permis- 
sible annual  exposure  limit  for  the  public 
ever  been  exceeded  due  to  the  operation  of 
commercial  nuclear  powerplants. 

8.  This  committee  has  examined  all  of'~tEe 
issues  of  safety  which  arose  in  the  course  of 
our  Investigation,  and  particularly  those  Is- 
sues posed  by  the  critics  of  AEC  regulation 
and  find  no  significant  substance  in  them  At 
best,  these  Issues  seem  to  embody  a  certain 
plausibility,  but  it  has  been  the  absence  of 
reliable  evidence  to  support  the  contention 
that  unsalo  conditlona  exist  that  has  deter- 
mined our  conclusions.  In  attempting  to 
render  a  responsible  and  honest  judgment, 
we  have  had  to  rely  on  the  best  Information 
we  could  obtain. 

9.  Finally,  we  have  Identified  one  issue 
which  wo  believe  calls  for  congressional  ac- 
tion. This  is  not  strictly  speaking  a  safety 
issue.  Rather,  it  concerns  the  future  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power  in  California.  The 
AEC's  criteria  for  siting  and  design  with  re- 
jpect  to  earthquakes  seems  to  be  inadequate 
to  guide  an  applicant  in  the  development  of 
Ml  acceptable  application.  Both  of  the  ma- 
jor controversies  over  commercial  nuclear 
powerplants  in  California  this  decade  focused 
on  this  issue.  We  have  concluded  that  the 
future  development  of  nuclear  power  In  thta 
state  requires  more  adequate  federal  guide- 
lines on  siUng  and  design  with  respect  to 
earthquakes. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  committee  recommends  that  a  Joint 
resolution  be  passed  requesting  that  Congress 
fund  a  special  study  by  the  AEC  of  the  prob- 
lem of  plant  siting  and  design  with  respect 
to  earthquakes;  that  thU  study  be  performed 
m  California  which  is  the  nation's  best  natu- 
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nJ  laboratory  for  the  study  at  earthquakea; 
and  that  this  study  be  aimed  at  produdac 
operationally  precise  criteria  for  sittog  muI 
design  with  respect  to  earthquakes. 


No  Other  Course  Than  To  Continue  Space 
Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 
Friday,  September  29,  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  know  of  no  Member  of  Congress  who 
deliberately  wants  to  spend  public  fimds 
wantonly  or  uneconomically.  In  a  drive 
for  economy  brought  on  by  our  heavy 
expenditures  in  Vietnam  we  have  some- 
times been  blinded  as  to  what  is  really 
true  economy. 

The  space  effort  has  been  attacked  for 
superficial  reasons  that  can  endanger  it 
and  in  the  long  run  make  It  much  more 
expensive  to  achieve  the  goals  in  space 
that  will  serve  mankind. 

In  order  to  gain  equilibrium  and  bal- 
ance our  expenditures  in  all  branches  of 
Government,  with  the  available  money 
raised  through  taxes,  we  must  keep  our 
country  moving  on  a  high  and  ever-ex- 
panding level  of  industrial  and  economic 
activity. 

The  national  goals  In  space  will  make 
a  great  contribution  to  our  economy  and 
help  carry  Its  portion  of  the  burden  of 
our  debt  and  expenditures. 

Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun.  who  has  done 
so  much  for  the  space  effort,  has  written 
an  article  for  the  Associated  Press  which 
should  be  read  by  all  of  us. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  Sept  24 

19671 
'•United  States  Bas  No  Other  Coukse,"  Sats 
Von    Bbaitn.    "Than   To    Conttnux    Spacb 
Program" 

(By  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun) 
(Note.— The  skepticism  that  greeted  the 
launching  of  Sputnik  I  on  Oct.  4,  1967,  has. 
been  swept  away  by  the  space  achievements 
of  the  past  10  years.  America  Is  committed  to 
land  a  man  on  the  moon  In  the  second  decade 
Of  the  space  age.  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun  di- 
rector of  NASA's  Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter in  HuntevUle,  Ala.,  and  a  pioneer  in  space 
research,  here  reviews  the  first  10  years  of 
space  exploration  and  ouUlnes  five  important 
challenges  that  remain.) 

Ten  years  ago.  Sputnik  I  soared  Into  orbit 
and  the  Space  Age  began. 

That  historic  event  marked  the  start  of  an 
era  in  which  space  became  a  new  ocean  for 
exploration,  a  new  arena  which  man  is  using 
to  advance  technology,  pursue  national  goaU 
and  better  his  life  on  earth. 

Right  now  we  are  standing  on  a  high 
plateau  of  space  technology.  It  has  permitted 
us  to  send  man  Into  earth  orbit  for  extended 
periods  to  perform  research  and  development 
tasks  and  extravehicular  activity. 

We  have  sent  unmanned  probes  to  the 
moon  and  planets,  and  within  a  short  time 
we  will  send  men  to  the  moon  and  return 
them  safely  to  earth. 

Only  by  examining  the  major  ingredients 
necessary  for  a  viable  space  program  can  we 
make  a  valid  comparison  of  the  prospects  for 
space  exploration  today  with  the  outlook  a 
few  years  before  the  Space  Age  began 


A  essential  euements 

since  a  space  program  is  primarily  a  scien- 
tific and  technological  undertaking,  the  first 
essential  component  is  an  adequate,  unshak- 
able scientific  base. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
work  done  in  research  and  development  in 
rocketry  for  ballistic  missile  systems,  many 
scientists  In  the  United  States  in  the  early 
1950*8  felt  strongly  that  the  time  had  come 
for  space  exploration. 

There  was  much  skepticism  as  well  as  pub- 
lic and  official  Indifference  and  apathy. 

Gradually,  the  practlc?.llty  of  the  dream 
of  space  exploration  grew.  On  July  29,  1955, 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  announced 
the  Intention  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
the  Space  Age  "with  the  launching  of  small, 
unmanned  earth-circling  sateUltes  as  part  of 
the  U.S.  participation  in  the  International 
Geophysical  Tear  which  takes  place  between 
July,   1957,  and  December.  1958." 

This  was  clearly  a  scientific  and  technical 
project. 

The  second  requirement  for  a  sound  space 
program  Is  the  establishment  of  specific  goals 
to  be  reached  within  a  deflmte  period  of 
time.  The  President's  declaraUon  set  such  a 
goal. 

When  Charles  Lindbergh  made  his  famous 
first  filght  to  Paris,  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
one beUeved  that  his  sole  purpose  in  going 
was  simply  to  get  to  Paris.  His  purpose  was 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  trans- 
oceanic air  travel.  He  had  the  farsightedness 
to  realize  that  the  best  way  to  demonstrate 
his  point  to  hU  world  audience  was  to  select 
a  target  familiar  to  everyone.  Everybody 
knew  where  New  York  was.  and  everybody 
knew  where  Paris  was. 

In  the  Apollo  program,  the  moon  Is  our 
Paris.  Rather  than  asking  the  man  en  the 
street  to  accept  the  esoteric  languag»  of  the 
trade  in  defining  the  immediate  objectives  of 
man  In  space,  the  late  President  Kennedy 
selected  a  goal  which  is  entirely  famUlar  to 
the  man  on  the  street.  The  feUow  next  door 
knows  what  a  man  is,  where  the  moon  Is.  and 
he  knows  when  this  decade  Is  out. 

adequate    PXNANCtNO 

The  third  requirement  for  a  space  program 
Is  adequate  funding. 

The  United  States  was  enjoying  unparal- 
leled economic  prosperity  during  the  I950's. 
The  federal  budget  in  1957  wae  $70  billion,  of 
which  $76  million  was  for  space  research  So 
cost  was  neither  a  prohlbiUve  nor  dedatve 
factor  In  the  decision  to  enter  space. 

Today,  dreams  in  space  are  being  fulfilled 
on  a  scale  that  surpasses  anything  predicted 
back  then.  SkepUclsm  has  been  swept  away 
by   these   achievements. 

Funding  of  the  space  program  has  been  af- 
fected by  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  other 
urgent  naUonal  needs.  Etesplte  this,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion has  a  viable  program. 

The  outlook  for  the  continued  explora- 
tion of  space  is  good.  And  yet — ^I  am  uneasy. 
Unmarred  success  at  each  >ta«e  of  our 
advance  into  space  could  result  in  overcon- 
fidenoe  or  complacency.  Apathy  because  of 
smugness  or  satisfaction  is  as  bad  as  apathy 
because  of  indifference. 

Earnest  pursuit  of  difficult  and  worthwhile 
objectives  is  necessary  to  lift  an  individual 
or  a  nation  from  mediocrity  to  greatness. 

The  last  major  decision  establishing  a 
national  goal  in  space  was  the  commitment 
to  land  astronauts  on  the  moon  in  this  de- 
cade. Even  before  this  goal  is  achieved,  we 
must  set  other  goals  if  we  are  to  continue 
our  steady  forward  progress. 

The  space  filght  technology  being  devel- 
oped in  the  Apollo  man-to-the-moon  pro- 
ject provides  a  tremendous  potential  for 
research  and  exploration  during  the  1970s  in 
both  manned  and  unmanned  experiments. 

•  The  solutions  to  mysteries  which  have 
tantalized  sclentlsU  for  decades  may  be 
found  in  space:  The  origin  and  evolution  oif 
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the  moon,  the  earth,  the  aun  &nd  other 
planets;  the  origin  and  evolution  of  life  It- 
self; and  the  dynamic  processes  that  affect 
our  t^reetrlal  environment. 

MAJOR  CHALLSNGKS 

For  the  future,  I  see  five  major  areas  of 
challenge. 

The  first  Is  the  moon.  The  first  successful 
maimed  Itmar  landing,  a  visit  of  about  18 
hours,  will  Jxist  scratch  the  surface.  Its  great- 
est achievement  will  be  the  demonstration  of 
the  ability  to  travel  a  quarter  erf  a  million 
miles  from  earth,  land  on  another  heavenly 
body,  and  return  safely  to  earth. 

Other  Journeys  must  follow.  We  must  use 
the  Saturn  rockets,  the  Apollo  spacecraft 
and  the  launch  and  other  facilities  developed 
for  Project  Apollo  over  and  over  again  to  gain 
the  fullest  return  on  our  investment. 

To  make  a  one-mgbt  stand  on  the  moon 
and  go  there  no  more  would  be  as  senseless 
as  building  a  railroad  and  then  making  only 
one  trip  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles. 

Secondly,  Increased  attention  must  be 
given  the  planets,  especially  Mars  and  Venus, 
during  the  1970-1985  period.  The  Saturn  V 
rocket  will  be  capable  of  carrying  all  cur- 
rently conceived  unmanned  scienUflc  pay 
loads  to  these  two  planets.  But  manned  ex- 
ploration of  Mars  will  require  the  next  gen- 
eration of  spacecraft  and  lavmch  vehicles,  in- 
cluding nuclear  propulsion. 

The  third  challenging  area  Is  space  sci- 
ences. New  theories  are  being  proposed  to 
explain  the  tremendous  energy  levels  re- 
corded from  observation  of  the  quasars  that 
have  been  discovered  recently.  If  the  secret 
of  the  great  energy  output  of  the  quasars  can 
be  discovered,  it  might  prove  Just  as  im- 
portant as  the  discovery  of  nuclear  energy. 

The  fourth  challenge  Is  In  the  field  of  space 
utilities — the  communications,  weather  and 
navigational  satellites.  This  area  has  given 
us  the  first  practical  commercial  applications 
of  space. 

Television  networks  have  used  satellites  to, 
link  continents  in  reporting  events  of  world- 
wide significance.  In  the  future,  satellites 
will  shoulder  the  burden  of  overseas  com- 
munication between  governments,  business 
firms,  universities  and  individuals.  World- 
wide television  networks  will  beam  programs 
directly  from  satellites  into  carpeted  living 
rooms  and  dirt  floor  huts. 

SPOTTING  FOREST  FIRES 

The  long-range  accurate  weather  forecasts 
which  are  possible  through  satellites  will 
help  combat  hunger  through  Increased  food 
production.     Already     we     have     used    our 

weather  satellites  to  detect  dust  storms  in 
the  Middle  East,  forest  fires  In  California  and 
water  pollution  at  varioiis  places. 

Ovir  surveys  Indicate  that  gains  of  many 
billions  a  year  can  soon  be  available  to  hu- 
mamty  through  space -research  in  medicine, 
communications,  food,  mineral  water  re- 
sources, map  making  geodesy,  weather  pre- 
diction and  control,  air  pollution,  .air  and 
sea  traffic  control,  and  industrial  and  man- 
agement applications. 

This  leads  us  to  the  fifth  and  probably 
most  iirgent  challenge  of  space.  That  is  the 
development  of  manned  space  stations  and 
satellites  with  remote  sensors  which  cai^ 
help  solve  earth  problems  by  observations  in 
a  nvunber  of  areas  such  as  agriculture,  for- 
estry, hydrology,  geology,  geography,  cartog- 
raphy and  oceanography. 

Earth  satellltea  can  give  timely  reports 
from  orbit  over  large  areas  on  types  and 
conditions  of  soils,  salimty  and  moisture 
content  of  soil,  growth  of  crops,  disease  and 
other  land  and  water  conditions. 

Continuous  surveillance  of  earth  from 
space  In  such  areas  as  food  and  water  man- 
agement and  population  census  taking  could 
aid  in  International  organization  like  the 
United  Nations  to  solve  a  pressing  problem 
which  faces  much  of  the  world  every  day, 
starvation. 
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Satellites  ( ould  locate  potential  growing 
areas  to  meei  a  need  to  multiply  food  pro- 
duction. Otherwise  our  children  and  grand- 
children noigfit  live  in  a  world  in  which  a 
vast  majorltj*!  of  mankind  will  be  engaged  in 
a  struggle  for  sheer  survival. 

I  NO    OTBEB   COiniSE 

There  is  np  other  conceivable  course  for 
the  United  Slates  except  to  pursue  its  thrust 
into  space,  t^  continue  Its  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  and  continue  its  coop- 
eration with  pther  nations  so  that  the  bene- 
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rrom   this   vigorous   effort   will 
benefit  all  msmklnd. 

After  Apollp,  I  believe  this  nation  will  con- 
a  dynamic  program  for  ex- 
I  pace.  We  shall  develop  manned 
and  lumiani  led  earth-orbltlng  permanent 
space  statlox  s  with  a  variety  of  missions. 
We  shall  continue  exploration  of  the  moon, 
establish  ba4  es  on  the  lunar  surface,  and 
we  shall  coni  inue  to  send  unmanned  probes 
he  solar  system  and  manned 
1  o  the  planets  whenever  that 
becomes  proi  alsing  and  practicable. 

In  the  memtlme.  we  should  continue  to 
make  maxim  um  use  of  our  present  tech- 
nologies and  extend  the  wherever  necessary 
to  meet  torn  arrow's  national  goals  in  space. 
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Meat  Inspection  Program 


EXTE^rSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  tOMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HC  USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTWday,  October  2.  1967 

Mr.  PUCIKSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  meat  in- 
spection legislation  now  before  Congress 
seeks  to  fufther  improve  the  programs 
which  have  helped  build  meat  packing 
and  procesiing  Into  an  industry  with 
nearly  $16  pillion  In  annual  grross  sales, 
and  which,  iin  turn,  provides  nearly  $13 
billion  in  j^arly  sales  of  livestock  by 
American  fajrmers. 

The  availability  of  these  markets  for 
American  livestock,  as  well  as  the  pros- 
perity and  potential  for  the  American 
food  industty's  rests  on  one  basic  fact — 
the    oontinied    confidence    of    today's 

homemaker  in  the  integrity  of  our  meat 

supply. 

To  assure  that  every  effort  is  made  to 
provide  the  homemaker  with  the  full 
assurance  tpat  the  meat  she  buys  for 
her  family  i  is  safe  and  wholesome,  a 
Federal-State  partnership  must  be  forged 
throug'h  wiich  the  consumer  is  fully 
protected,  he  packing  Industry  con- 
tinues to  pit  «per,  and  the  producer  Is  as- 
sured of  )Ji  expanding  market  for 
his  livestock , 

HJl.  12Ui  accomplishes  this  by  two 
means: 

P^rst.  It  recognizes  the  role  of  the 
States  as  a  vital  link  in  this  essential 
program,  ar^d  seeks  to  provide  a  positive 
means  by  wtiich  the  States  can  integrate 
their  efforts  iin  to  a  stronger,  more  tuiifled 
system  of  meat  inspection. 

Second.  I|  proposes  much-needed  re- 
forms in  thjB  present  Federal  meat  In- 
spection sy*em,  to  close  existing  loop- 
holes in  the  60-year-old  Meat  Inspection 
Act,  and  m^e  it  more  responsive  in  the 
years  ahead , 

The  most  serious  flaw  in  the  existing 


Meat  Inspectiqn  Act  is  an  absence  of  any 
provisions  for  jcoordinating  Federal  and 
State  meat  inspection  efforts.  The  role 
of  the  States  id  a  vital  one,  since  the  Fed- 
eral law  applies  only  to  products  pro- 
duced in  plant  s  dealing  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  This  leaves  the  States 
with  sole  responsibility  for  meat  products 
in  intrastate  c<  immerce. 

The  volume  of  nonfederally  inspected 
products  is  significant — approximately 
15  percent  of  commercially  slaughtered 
animals,  and  about  one-fourth  of  com- 
mercially processed  meat  products.  Sig- 
nificant amoui  Its  of  these  meats  are  sold 
without  any  fotrm  of  Government  inspec- 
tion. The  ren^ainlng  amounts  are  sub- 
ject to  inspection  by  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments. Insbection  under  these  pro- 
grams is  generally  well  below  Federal 
standards,  but  these  products  may  be 
intermingled  In  retail  stores  with  fed- 
erally inspected  products  for  sale  to  the 
public.  I 

Not  all  Stakes  hav^  meat  inspection 
statutes,  and  the  degree  of  authority, 
implementation  and  effectiveness  of 
State  inspection  programs  vary  from 
State  to  State  In  those  that  do  have  meat 
inspection  laws.  Even  greater  variation 
is  found  between  State  and  local  inspec- 
tion programs,  where  local  inspection 
exists. 

Admlnistratprs  of  State  meat  Inspec- 
tion programs  generally  admit  that  they 
have  had  neither  the  money  nor  man- 
power to  conduct  an  intensive,  con- 
tinuous inspection  service  for  both 
slaughtering  and  processing  operations. 
State  legislat<*s,  veterinary  associations. 
Industry  groups  and  others  have  tried 
repeatedly  to  ^tain  meaningful  legisla- 
tion and  enforcement. 

Nevertheless,  the  need  for  stronger, 
more  effective  and  more  uniform  State 
inspection  pr<)grams  is  of  critical  im- 
portance. In  the  past  couple  of  years, 
there  has  been  increasing  Interest  among 
the  States  to  initiate  or  improve  existing 
programs. 

The  efforts  py  the  States  must  be  fos- 
tered  and   encouraged   by    the   Federal 

program  if  this  Nation  is  to  achieve  ade- 
quate, overall  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer's meat  supply  with  resulting  pros- 
perity for  the  Industry  and  the  producer. 
By  providing  legislative  authority  for 
meaningful  Federal-State  cooperation,  a 
uniform  framework  can  be  constructed 
which  will  provide  this  essential  con- 
sumer protection  for  all  citizens  regard- 
less of  where  their  meat  originates. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also 
update  the  ex  sting  Meat  Inspection  Act 
to  bring  it  mo  'e  in  line  with  the  massive 
technological  Advancements  in  the  meat 
Industry.  The  meat  Inspection  program  is 
dealing  with  problems  not  conceived  by 
those  who  drafted  the  original  legislation 
60  years  ago. 

The  originsil  Meat  Inspection  Act  is 
l>ecoinlng  increasingly  outmoded  in  its 
ability  to  regulate  the  modem,  aggres- 
sive industry  aB  it  is  today  and  envisioned 
In  the  future.  The  role  of  the  States  is 
not  sufficiently  recognized  in  the  exist- 
ing legislation  to  encourage  their  effec- 
tive contributions  to  a  viable  network 
of  coordinate!  programs.  The  legisla- 
tion is  urgent  y  needed  to  close  serious 
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loopholes  In  the  Federal  meat  Inspection 
program. 

Yet,  the  consumer  continues  to  buy 
her  meat  with  presumed  confidence  in  its 
wholesomeness.  The  prosperity  of  the 
meatpacking  industry  and  our  Nation's 
livestock  producers  is  greatly  dependent 
upon  her  continued  confidence. 

Our  responsibility,  therefore.  Is  to  in- 
sure that  lx)th  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments are  provided  with  the  necessary 
tools  and  resources  to  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  .protect  the  consumer  in 
the  manner  she  expects  and  demands. 
This  proposed  legislation  will  accomplish 
this  purpose. 


A  4947 


Snbnrban  Press 


various  aspects  of  suburban  newspaper 
coverage,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  the  suburban  newspaper  In  keep- 
ing its  readership  informed  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  central  city  in  Uiis  period  of 
social  unrest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Suburban  Press  Foundation  for  its  in- 
terest and  concern  for  the  problems  of 
the  central  city  and  for  its  continuing 
attention  to  stimulating  civic  responsibil- 
ity in  the  suburbs. 

No  country  can  possibly  move  ahead, 
and  no  society  can  be  free,  unless  its 
citizens  are  acquainted  with  all  aspects 
of  the  basic  problems  of  their  communi- 
ties. The  suburban  press  is  making  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  an  alert  and 
informed  citizenry. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  PSA  Reqnests  Routes  to  Portiand,  Seattle 


OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  5.  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
growing  stature  and  importance  of  the 
suburban  press  is  a  healthy  trend  in  the 
communications  field  today.  While  some 
newspapers  are  failing  and  others  merg- 
ing, the  suburban  press  continues  to  ex- 
pand and  to  provide  their  readers  with 
an  increasingly  fine  service. 

I  believe  the  mature  suburban  press  is 
epitomized  by  the  newspapers  in  the  13th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois. 

At  the  armual  editorial  seminar  ban- 
quet of  the  Suburban  Press  Foundation 
held  in  Chicago  on  September  28,  196?' 
achievement  awards  for  excellence  iii 
photography,  sports  writing,  women's- 
interest  writing,  and  feature  writing 
were  presented  to  suburban  newsmen  Of 
the  five  award  categories,  newsmen  from 
the  13th  district  won  honors  in  no  fewer 
than  four.  The  winners  from  the  13th 
district  were : 

Top  award  of  "Suburban  Journalist  of 
the  Year"  was  won  by  the  writer-photog- 

?rapher  team  of  Clifford  H.  Rowe.  fea- 
ture writer,  and  Larry  Cameron,  photog- 
rapher, of  Paddock  Publications,  Inc 
Arlington  Heights,  111.,  for  a  feature  se- 
ries on  air  pollution  in  the  Chicago  met- 
ropolitan area  enUtled,  "Don't  Stop 
Breathing— Yet."  The  significance  of  this 
subject  is  known  to  all;  I  can  attest  to 
the  skiU  with  which  the  series  was  pre- 
sented. 

The  award  for  best  feature  writing  was 
won  by  Paul  A.  Johnson.  Jr..  of  Hollister 
Newspapers.  Wilmette,  111. 

Robert  Strawn,  of  Paddock  Publica- 
tions, was  awarded  the  top  prize  for 
photography. 

The  award  for  women's-Interest  writ- 
ing was  presented  to  Mrs.  Mary  B  Good 
also  of  Paddock  Publications. 
loJu  ^d^Jition  to  the  four  top  awards, 
iJth  district  newspaper  personnel  won 
numerous  honorable  mentions  and  other 
citations. 

The  awards  banquet  was  a  part  of  the 
Suburban  Press  Foundation's  seventh 
annual  2-day  editorial  seminar  attended 
oy  editorial  staff  and  publishers  of  foun- 
dation memt>er  newspapers  from  coast  to 
«>ast.  Seminar  sessions  were  devoted  to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  5,  1967 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
less  than  a  year  since  Pacific  Southwest 
Airlines— PSA— won  its  battle  to  provide 
service  to  San  Jose  Municipal  Airport 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.  Prior  to  that  time 
San  Jose,  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
State  of  California  and  the  apex  of  a 
great  industrial  triangle  which  circimi- 
vents  San  Francisco  Bay.  was  not  receiv- 
ing reliable  and  efficient  air  service. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  with  service  to 
San  Jose  by  PSA  we  have  suddenly  been 
elevated  from  the  dark  ages  In  trans- 
portation to  the  ultramodern  20th  cen- 
tury. I  have  had  several  opportunities 
to  fly  PSA  flights  from  San  Jose  Air- 
port and  have  been  impressed  with  the 
efficient,  courteous  and  punctual  serv- 
ice which  the  company  renders.  Natur- 
ally, in  my  job  as  a  Congressman.  I  have 
flown  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  but 

I  can  say  I  know  of  no  airline  which  pro- 
vides better  service  than  that  offered  by 

PSA. 

Purthei-more.  Mr.  Speaker.  PSA  has 
provided  this  exceUent  service  at  a  profit 
without  a  single  cent  of  Federal  subsidy 
It  is  now  the  world's  largest  intrastate 
air  carrier  and,  in  my  opinion,  deserves 
the  right  to  extend  its  service  to  other 
States  and  to  become  an  interstate  car- 
rier. 

If  this  were  to  happen.  San  Jose  pas- 
sengers would  be  able  to  forward  their 
baggage  and  connect  du-ectly  with  inter- 
state carriers  for  added  convenience  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  application  cur- 
rently pending  which  would  entitle  PSA 
to  serve  connecting  routes  between  its 
California  cities  and  Portland  and 
Seattle  will  be  approved.  It  Is  my  inten- 
tion to  support  it  as  vigorously  as  I  pos- 
sibly can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  article  in  the 
magazine  tabloid  entitled  "Today"  tells 
of  the  PSA  appUcation.  So  that  the  facts 
of  the  application  and  the  advantages  it 
would  bring  to  the  traveling  public  can 
be  know  to  aU  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  submit  the  article  here- 
with: 


PSA  REQtTESTS  Routes  to  Portland,  Seattur 

The  world's  largest  intrastate  air  carrier 
Paclflc  Southwest  Airlines  (PSA),  is  making 
a  bid  for  interstate  travel  in  ^^lylng  to  the 
CivU  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  for  connect- 
ing routes  between  Its  California  cities  and 
Portland-Seattle,  announced  PSA  President 
J.  Floyd  Andrews. 

Interstate  routes  would  qualify  PSA  for 
connecting  flight  service  with  domestic  and 
international  air  carriers.  All  other  airlines 
could  book  PSA  reservations  for  a  passenger 
and  luggage  would  be  automatically  trans- 
ferred to  a  PSA  connecting  flight.  ThU  opens 
entirely  new  avenues  for  passenger  volume 
growth. 

PSA  requests  service  between  the  terminal 
point,  San  Diego,  and  Intermediate  Cali- 
fornia points  of  Los  Angeles/Burbank/Orange 
County  Airport  Dougherty  Field,  Long 
Beach /Ontario.  San  Pranclsoo /Oakland /San 
Jose /Sacramento,  and  Portland.  Oregon,  and 
the  terminal  point  Seattle,  Washington 

"Portland  and  Seattle  routes  would  be  a 
natural  extension  for  PSA  and  could  easily 
be  offered  the  same  tj-pe  low  fare  commuter 
service  that  we  have  throughout  the  PSA 
California  system."  said  Andrews. 

If  awarded  the  Interstate  certification  PSA 
proposes  approximately  the  same  average 
••04  per  mile  fares  In  Portland  and  Seattle 
which  have  tagged  the  airline  as  the  "pioneer 
m  low  airfares"  throughout  the  United  States 

This  average  fare  would  approximate  S33  53 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Portland.  SSS^aa 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle,  S22  08  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Portland,  $27  02  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  SeatUe,  $39  86  be- 
tween San  Diego  and  Portland,  and  $44  63 
between  San  Diego  and  SeatUe,  as  compared 
to  substantially  higher  fares  of  other^lr- 
Unes. 

The  proposed  prices  by  PSA  for  fUghts  to 
Portland  and  Seattle  represent  a  30  to  40  per 
cent  fare  reduction  from  current  rates  held 
by  other  alrUnes. 

"PSA's  $53  million  order  for  new  aircraft. 
aU  of  which  will  be  delivered  in  1968.  makes 
It  possible  to  efficiently  serve  the  Portland 
Seattle  routes,  and  provide  Increased  service 
for  PSA's  California  markets,"  said  Andrews. 

PSA  Is  presently  operating  six  Lockheed 
Electra  L-188C,  eight  Boeing  727-100  fan 
Jets,  and  one  Douglas  DC-9-30  fan  Jets,  and 
has  on  order  seven  158  passenger  Boeing  727- 
200  and  four  105  passenger  Boeing  737-200 
aircraft.  In  addition.  PSA  has  on  order  a 
Douglas  DC-9-30  aircraft  for  delivery  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1968. 

PSA  began  operation  in  1949  with  once-a- 
week  flights  between  San  Diego  and  Oakland 
Today,  PSA  Is  the  leader  in  passenger  totals 
throughout  their  California  market  and  Is 
the  tenth  largest  scheduled  domestic  air- 
line in  the  United  States  in  passengers 
carried.  PSA  carried  more  than  2%  mUllon 
passengers  In  1966  and  wiU  carry  over  3 
million  In  1967. 

The  airUne  has  always  operated  on  the  free 
enterprise  system  without  support  from  tax 
subsidies  or  mall  revenue. 

The  PSA  break  Into  Interstate  travel  win 
represent  a  giant  step  in  what  has  been  a 
steady  progression  of  growth  steps  since  the 
airlines  began  operation  in  1949. 


Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NEW    TOaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Wednesday.  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  our  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  water 
and  air  poUution,  I  am  sure,  would  fill 
many  volumes  of  very  heavy  reading 
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A  light  side  to  this  most  grave  prob- 
lem was  pointed  out  recently  In  Btiffalo 
during  a  visit  of  the  nationally  re- 
nowned commedlenne.  Phyllis  EMUer. 

On  August  30,  while  visiting  WOR-TV 
In  Buffalo.  Miss  Dlller  was  kind  enough 
to  give  WGR's  daily  editorial.  In  her 
usually  witty,  yet  pointed  way,  she  made 
a  great  case  for  oiu:  fight  against  pollu- 
tion. As  a  tribute  to  this  gracious  pub- 
lic service  and  to  one  of  our  finect  com- 
medlennes,  I  include  Miss  Dlller's  edi- 
torial in  today's  Record: 

Well— m— If  8  certainly  grand  to  have  this 
chance  to  get  cm  my  soapbox — It  shows  off 
my  legs.  Ooob  .  .  . 

FeaAt  your  eyes — you  fool! 

My  subject  to-day  is  pollution.  I  don't 
know  If  you've  noticed,  but  almost  every- 
thing's polluted  these  days — the  air,  the 
water,  r»ng — It's  gotten  so  1  won't  drink 
the  water  or  breathe  the  air.  These  strange 
lumps  on  my  body  are  oxygen  pimips.  Tve 
got  ^nore  pliunblng  than  City  HaU.  And  the 
water — have  you  seen  Lake  Erie  on  a  stormy 
day?  We  don't  have  whltecape.  We  have 
blackheads  I  We  can  kid  around  folks,  but 
it's  no  laughing  matter.  Unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  It,  pollution  of  our  air  and 
water  Is  going  to  keep  gettmg  worse  and 
worse  and  worse — untU  It  could  be  a  Na- 
tional emergency.  So  think  about  It  and 
do  something  about  It.  Don't  just  sit  there! 

Of  course,  there  are  compensations — ^the 
other  day  a  cab  driver  and  I  got  lost  in  the 
fog  on  the  Father  Baker  Bridge.  It  took  us 
three  days  to  find  our  way  back. 

It  was  won — der — ful! 


l-imiring  Casoaltiet  in  Beulah 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  hurri- 
cane Beulah  was  very  possibly  the  most 
destriietlve  storm  ever  to  hit  the  State  of 
Texas.  Certainly  the  winds  were  as  high 
as  might  ever  be  expected,  and  the  rain 
generated  by  the  storm  was  as  great 
as  has  been  experienced  In  the  history 
of  records.  By  any  measure,  and  the 
standard  measure  Is  the  prob^lllty 
of  what  might  happen  once  in  a  hundred 
years,  Beulah  exceeded  the  worst  exp>ec- 
tatlons.  Yet  there  was  very  little  loss 
of  life  In  this  storm — only  seven  persons 
died  In  Texas — even  though  whole  cities 
were  flooded  and  had  to  be  evacuated.  In 
another  time,  one  would  have  expected 
the  loss  of  hundreds  of  lives,  as  happened 
in  the  great  storm  that  hit  Galveston 
some  60-odd  years  ago.  But  not  so  this 
time.  I  believe  that  great  credit  should  go 
to  those  officials  and  agencies  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Government  who.  In  the 
imderstanding  of  what  had  to  be  done, 
did  it.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
recognized  how  great  a  part  was  played 
by  men  charged  with  saving  life  in  Texas, 
and  I  herewith  offer  the  Monitor's  article 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
might  not  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading  It: 


Texas  Copes — ^WaBKiNCS  Sap  Fubt  of  Bcni,AR 
(By  Jon  Pord) 

Austin,  Tex.— Tightly  coordinated  state- 
wide dlsaater-rellef  planning  and  quick  local 
response  to  earlf  warnings  are  credited  with 
saving  many  Uvts  as  giant  Hurricane  Beulah 
smashed  Into  T^xas  this  week. 

Nearly  a  wee%  before  the  hurricane  found 
Its  main  targef,  local  officials  in  the  Rio 
Orande  Valley  afea  and  along  the  Texas  coast 
were  receiving  detailed  advisories  from  State 
Civil  Defense  headquarters  en  what  to  ex- 
pect and  what  to  do. 

By  the  time  ^e  160  m.p.h.  winds  sto^ck 
Brownsville,  mo#t  known  danger  spots  In  the 
valley  had  been  largely  evacuated.  More  than 
56,440  evacuees  found  refuge  in  201  free  pub- 
lic shelters  Wadneaday,  and  thousands  of 
others  rented  rooms  or  were  ho\ised  by 
friends  and  relatives  far  from  the  ooctst. 

CmfCTS   CROP   BATTER13> 

Despite  preposition,  property  destruction 
was  extensive.  f>ajnage  to  the  valley  citrus- 
fruit  crop  alone' has  been  estimated  from  $16 
million  to  $50  million.  Some  ccxnmunlUes 
have  been  virtually  wiped  out.  Power,  tele- 
phone, and  roaf.  faculties  have  been  heavUy 
damaged. 

By   Wednesd^ 
hurricane   chv 
total  of  30  per 


night,  12  days  after  the 
led  out  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
^ns  bad  been  killed.  But  only 
seven  fatalities:  occurred  in  Texas.  Beulah- 
spawned  tornadoes  took  their  toll  of  these, 
with  5  killed  ai|d  at  least  16  injured. 

No  fatalities  Were  reported  In  the  Browns- 
viUe-Harlingen  area  at  the  peak  of  the  storm 
there,  althougb  a  15-year-old  Hoviston  girl 
was  drowned  while  surfing  despite  warnings 
off  Brownsville  1 1  day  earlier. 

"There  Is  abi  olutely  no  question  the  loss 
of  life  would  h  ive  been  widespread  without 
advance  warnl  igs,  close  communications, 
emergency  ope  'atlng  plans  and  leadership 
of  local  official  3,  personal  appeals  by  Gov. 
John  B.  Connal  y,  and  coordination  of  efforts 
through  the  Sti  te  ClvU  Defense  and  Disaster 
ReUef  Office."  1  aid  State  Civil  Defense  Co- 
ordinator C.  O.  |<ayne. 

reports  prove  that  forty  to 
90  percent  of  kome  towns  were  destroyed. 
What  would  ha  'e  happened  if  the  people  had 
stayed  there?" 

EMEttSENCT    GEARS    MESH 


Texas  Civil  Defense  and  Dis- 

Is  getting  Its  first 

the  Hurricane  Beulah  emer- 

Defense  Coimcll,  backbone 

Is  composed  of  state 

relief   responsibilities,   repre- 

Amerlcan  Red  Cross,  and 

of  Civil  Defense.  State  law 

defease  and  disaster  reepon- 

hands  of  Texas  mayors  and 
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The  department  a  so  offers  emergency  medl 
cal  supplies. 

-0.8.   FOO^   STOCKS   FREB) 

Red  Croak  offlc^als,  operating  out  of  a 
Hoiiston  headquarters,  by  Wednesday  has 
cleared  623  sheltfers  for  400.000  potential 
evacuees  and  now  Is  contemplating  rehabili- 
tation work.  The  Texas  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  assisted  the  Red  Cross  In  shelter 
registration  and  other  aid  to  disaster  victims 
and  has  alerted  290  men  for  clean-up  recon- 
struction work. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's consumer  and  marketing  service  freed 
surplus  federal  food  stocks.  The  United 
States  Office  of  ClVll  Defense  made  available 
its  warning  and  j  commuplcatlons  system, 
emergency  genejators,  water-purlflcatlon 
units,  engineering  supplies,  and  packaged 
disaster  hospitals." 

More  than  i,30<l  national  guardsmen  were 
assigned  by  the  Governor  to  Inunedlate  mili- 
tary duty  In  support  of  civil-defense  efforts. 

Prom  city  after  city,  came  reports  of  acts 
of  kindness  by  Texas  seeldng  to  make  evacu- 
ees as  comfortablQ  as  possible  during  an  un- 
happy time. 

"We  have  not  been  lacking  in  cooperation 
from  any  agency— local,  state,  or  federal." 
Governor  Connally  said.  "I  know  of  nothing 
that  has  been  sBked  that  has  not  been 
done — nothing  that  could  t>e  done  that  is  not 
being  done.  Loc^  governments  along  the 
Texas  coast  have;  fulfilled  their  emergency 
responsibUltles  In  an  admirable  manner." 

Despite  optlmlsin  over  the  effectiveness  of 
warning  and  evE^uatlon  procedures,  early 
damage  reports  c<>nvlnce  Texas  officials  that 
the  task  of  cleanihg  up  after  one  of  history's 
worst  stormb  Is  gQing  to  be  Immense. 
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A  reorganized 
aster  Relief  or|  ;anlzatlon 
major  trial  in 
gency.  The  Sta^ 
of   the  organl^tion 
agencies   with 
sentatlves  of  the 
the  federal  Office 
places  local  civl  [ 
slbllUy  in  the 
county  judges. 

STATE   TTNrrS   ON    OO 

Council  men  bers  were  called  into  session 
at  the  undergi  }und  State  Emergency  Oper- 
ating Center  (t  Austin  Monday  afternoon 
and  the  center  at  the  same  time  was  placed 
on  full  24-bour  operational  status. 

With  warning  and  evacuation  operations 
hopefully  behind  it  In  the  current  emer- 
.  gency.  the  coUncU  now  Is  launching  relief 
and  rebuilding  services  in  line  with  advance 
plans. 

Governor  Coi  inally  has  pledged  to  seek  all 
available  fedeiEil  financial  assistance  when 
damage  can  be  accurately  assessed. 

The  State  Highway  Department  Is  trans- 
porting emergency  water  supplies  to  stricken 
communities,  and  patrolling  damaged  high- 
ways with  maintenance  crews  to  remove 
debris  and  barricade  dangerous  areas.  It  also 
has  assembled  heavy  mectianized  equipment 
for  use  where  needed. 

Ttie  State  Department  of  Health  Immedi- 
ately alerted  (Soctors  along  the  lower  coast 
for  local  assignment  to  shelters  and  to  estab- 
lish  radio    links   between   valley   hospitals. 


Funds  for  Occoq  lan  Rehabilitation  Center 


EXTENSK  >N  OF  REMARKS 


Thursday, 
Mr.  HAGAN. 


or 


HON.  G.  IlLIOTT  HAGAN 

(IF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


September  14,  1967 


\JlT.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week,  the  Distilct  Health  Department 
sought  to  incresjse  Its  budget  and  double 
alcoholic  treatment  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel at  the  Occoquan  Rehabilitation 
Center  in  Virginia.  The  situation  is  cur- 
rently so  critical  that  15  alcoholics  who 
had  voluntarily  committed  themselves 
for  treatment  titul  to  be  evicted  due  to 
lack  of  space.  JThey  were  removed  to 
make  room  for  additional  alcoholics 
ordered  committed  by  Judge  Harry  T. 
Alexander  of  tpe  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions. 

It  is  ironic  that  these  men,  who  had 
openly  expressed  a  desire  to  receive  treat- 
ment and  cure)  their  alcohol  problem, 
were  denied  this  opF>ortunIty  In  order 
to  make  room  for  others  who  had  been 
"Involuntarily"  sentenced  to  take  their 
place.  This  situition  should  help  drama- 
tize the  critical  need  that  exists  cur- 
rently in  the  District  for  adequate  al- 
coholism treatoD  ent  centers. 

When  the  U.g.  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
that  alcoholism  is  a 
disease  and  a  chronic  inebriate  cannot  be 
Jailed  for  publl;  drunkenness,  it  placed 
responslbl  Ity  for  treatment  of 
alcoholics  upoii  public  health  officials 
who  do  not  hafe  facilities  to  deal  vl\h 
the  situation. 


•Hie  District  now  sends  its  chronic  al- 
coholics 30  miles  away  to  the  Occoquan, 
Va.  treatment  center,  which  is  able  to 
provide  only  minimal  services  due  to 
overcrowded  conditions  and  lack  of  ade- 
quate finsmcial  support. 

I  only  hope  this  recent  development 
will  help  emphasize  the  need  for  adequate 
alcoholism  treatment  centers  and  re- 
habilitation programs  in  the  IXstrict  of 
Columbia.  H.R.  6143,  a  bill  I  Introduced 
before  the  Congress  is,  I  believe,  a  com- 
prehensive and  constructive  approach  in 
this  direction.  Currently  being  acted  on 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
this  bill  proposes  the  construction  of 
detoxification  centers  and  inpatient  and 
outpatient  treatment  clinics,  along  with 
an  expanded  program  of  rehabilitation 
to  enable  victims  of  alcoholism  to  return 
to  useful  roles  in  our  society. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  this  bill 
Is  a  constructive  approach  to  the  al- 
cohoUsm  problem. 


Prominent  Leaders  of  Women's  Organiza- 
tions Sapport  Antipoverty  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1967,  the  New  York  Times  in  its 
"Letters  to  the  Editor"  column  published 
a  most  persuasive  appeal  in  support  of 
the  antipoverty  program.  The  writers  of 
the  letter  are  women  of  tremendous 
stature  who  know  of  what  they  speak. 
They  are:  Dorothy  J.  Dolbey,  president 
of  Church  Women  United:  Eleanore 
Shields.  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women;  Josephine  S.  Welner,  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and  Dorothy 
I.  Height,  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women.  As  the  letter  points  out: 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  the  aggrieved  and  disadvan- 
taged have  an  advocate  in  our  government — 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  agree  that  its  abolition  would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
which  have  been  stirred  by  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  It  is  Important  that 
Congress  continue  and  expand  this  effort. 

The  letter  follows: 
Neo)  fob   Antipovertt   Legislation 

To  the  Editor:  Many  pages  have  been 
written  about  the  causes  of  the  disturbances 
which  erupted  in  cities  across  the  nation 
this  past  Biunmer.  No  determination  has 
been  made  as  to  the  underlying  cause,  but 
most  observers  agree  that — whatever  the 
cause — immediate  action  is  essential  to  pro- 
vide more  opportunities  for  a  better  life  for 
the  disadvantaged  In  our  large  cities.  There 
have  been  some  very  encouraging  responses, 
partlculariy  from  Industry,  where  leadera 
made  a  commitment  to  help  provide  better 
housing,  more  Jobs  and  other  necessities  of 
Ufe. 

The  weakest  response  came  from  the  Con- 
gress, which  has  before  It  several  Important 
proposals  for  programs  so  desperately  needed 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  m  our  cities. 
Among  the  most  Important  proposals  on  tha 
BlU  are  the  amendments  to  the  Economic 


Opportunity  Act.  Not  only  has  Congress  de- 
layed action  on  this  legislation,  but  some 
members  are  prepared  to  weaken  the  pro- 
gram by  dismantling  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  phasing  out  some  of  Its 
programs  altogether.  Stark  facts,  on  the  con- 
trary, underline  the  need  for  the  expansion 
of  the  Poverty  Program,  not  Its  reduction. 

CTFECr  ON  COMMUNITIES 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  the  aggrieved  and  disadvan- 
taged have  an  advocate  in  our  government — 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opporttmlty.  Its  abo- 
lition would  be  a  serious  psychological  blow 
to  those  who.  by  virtue  of  their  participation 
in  various  anti-poverty  programs,  feel  that 
they  have  a  stake  in  their  communities  that 
Is  worth  protecting.  There  have  been  reports 
that  workers  in  the  Poverty  Program  and 
beneficiaries  of  It  have  helped  to  prevent 
disturbances  In  their  cities  or  neighborhoods 
because  of  this. 

One  of  the  main  targets  of  the  opponents 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  the  Job 
Corps  program.  Actually  it  is  one  of  the  more 
beneficial  programs  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  training  of  young  people  who  are  out  of 
work  and  out  of  school.  Our  personal  con- 
tacts with  persons  enrolled  In  the  Women's 
Job  Corps  reinforce  our  conviction  that  this 
program  is  of  tremendous  benefit  to  young 
people  and  must  continue. 

We  fervently  hope  that  Congress  will  Indi- 
cate Its  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  by  enacting,  without  delay,  the  anti- 
poverty  legislation  which  wlU  keep  the  Job 
Corps  and  other  current  programs  under  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 


Private  Industry-Government  Coopera- 
tion: Key  to  Providing  Jobs  for  the 
Urban  Unemployed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
President's  announcement  this  week  of 
a  pilot  program  to  mobilize  the  resources 
of  private  industi-y  in  giving  job  training 
to  our  hard-core  imemployed,  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  reinforced  with  a  regi- 
ment of  specialized  troops. 
As  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  put  it: 
Jobs  are  the  live  ammunition  in  the  war 
on  poverty,  and  I  think  the  right  kind  of 
Jobs  are  jobs  in  private  employment,  and 
that  the  best  kind  of  training  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed  for  those  Jobs  Is  what  we 
have  come  to  call  on-the-job  training. 

Private  Industry — In  many  areas  des- 
perate for  qualified  workei-s — is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  those  jobs  and  to  provide 
that  training.  In  return,  the  Govern- 
ment will  assume  the  extra  expense  in- 
volved in  training  the  severely  disad- 
vantaged citizens  who  most  need  help, 
and  will  underwrite  the  risks  Involved  in 
establishing  new  businesses  in  ghetto 
areas. 

To  make  it  easy  for  business  to  co- 
operate in  this  forward-looking  venture, 
the  President  has  established  a  special 
office  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
headed  by  Mr.  William  Zisch,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Aerojet  General  Corp.  In  Los 
Angeles.  This  office  will  cut  through  red- 
tape  so  that  it  can  offer  a  company  a 


tailormade  mix  of  assistance  from  all 
branches  of  Government. 

I  am  hsppy  to  note  that  Loa  Angeles  is 
one  of  the  cities  selected  for  this  pilot 
program. 

Because  of  the  wide  national  interest 
In  this  promising  new  program,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
two  excellent  editorials  which  have  en- 
dorsed the  President's  histoilc  effort  to 
find  jobs  for  our  hard-core  urban  unem- 
ployed. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  Oct.  B. 
1967] 
A  UsEFUi.  TEST  Pbogram 

What  is  most  encouraging  about  the  Ad- 
ministration's effort  to  enlist  private  enter- 
prise in  an  attack  on  hard  core  unemploy- 
ment in  the  slums  is  the  pragmatic  spirit 
with  which  it  is  being  launched.  No  extrava- 
gant promises  are  being  made  which  might 
raise  false  hopes;  no  huge  sum  of  money  Is 
Involved;  and  there  is  a  refreshing  emphasis 
on  the  point  that  this  Is  a  "test  program." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  utUity 
of  programs  that  encovu-age  businesses  to 
train  slum  dwellers  for  useful  emjjloyment. 
Whether  further  Government  assistance  is 
required,  either  in  the  form  of  direct  sub- 
sidies or  tax  relief,  is  an  issue  that  should 
be  resolved  by  the  experience  with  the  ex- 
perimental projects.  But  the  basic  strategy 
of  involving  private  enterprise  in  Job  train- 
ing programs  and  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment meet  the  costs  of  necessary  medical 
or  dental  care  appears  quite  sound. 

Plans  to  attract  businesses  to  slum  areas 
rest  on  shakier  ground.  Nothing  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Economic  Devel<^pment  Ad- 
ministration suggests  that  large  or  medium 
size  businesses  can  be  Induced  to  locate 
permanently  on  uneconomic  sites.  Doubtless, 
tax  remissions  and  other  Government  in- 
centives can  be  made  sufficiently  attractive 
to  attract  some  business  operations  to  loca- 
tions that  would  otherwise  be  eschewed.  But 
once  established  in  an  unfavorable  location 
at  little  cost  to  Itself,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  business  from  later  puJUng  out. 
Small  enterprises,  especially  those  conducted 
by  slum  dwellers,  are  another  matter.  Surely 
every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  other  agencies 
to  encourage  their  formation  whenever  there 
are  reasonable  prospects  for  success. 

Having  launched  this  program,  we  hope 
that  the  Administration  will  continue  to 
treat  it  as  an  experiment,  that  It  wUl  be 
flexible  in  trying  different  approaches  in 
different  cities  and  that  it  will  permit  ex- 
perience to  play  the  role  of  the  stem  master 
In  deciding  which  ideas  to  retain  and  which 
should  be  swiftly  discarded. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  4,  1967] 
Jobs  for  the  Slums 

Luring  a  factory  into  a  slum  Is  no  easy 
job.  Aside  from  the  hypothetical  danger  of 
riots,  which  might  destroy  or  damage  the 
plant,  there  is  a  more  Immediate  problem: 
executives  and  clerical  employees  do  not  like 
to  work  in  uncongenial  neighborhoods.  Fur- 
thermore, businessmen  normally  prefer  not 
to  risk  the  funds  of  their  stockholders  by 
putting  up  a  building  In  a  deteriorated 
neighborhood  when  open  land  Is  still  avail- 
able in  suburbs  and  small  towns.  The  only 
attraction  that  a  slum  offers  is  that  nearby 
there  are  usually  many  unemployed  work- 
ers— ^but  these  workers  are  often  unskUled. 
functionally  illiterate,  or  have  other  dis- 
qualifications. 

The  modest  program  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  attempts  to  overcome  these 
high  hurdles  In  five  selected  cities.  Instead 
of  paying  nearly  one-half  of  the  cost  of  train- 
ing "seriously  disadvantaged"  persons  as  it 
now  does,  the  Federal  Government  In  those 
test  cities  wUl  pay  the  full  cost.  If  a  plant  is 
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destroyed  in  s  riot,  the  Small  Business  Ad* 
xnlnlstiutloa  will  aseuine  the  biirden  of  pay- 
ing for  the  lease  on  the  damaged  property. 
If  public  transportation  to  the  factory  is  • 
seriously  deficient,  as  It  is  In  Watts,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  temporarily  subsidize 
bus  service.  Health  care,  technical  advice  and 
the  cost  of  bonding  employees  will  also  be 
provided. 

As  far  as  It  goes,  it  Is  Impossible  to  quarrel 
with  the  President's  program  or  Its  objec- 
tives. Jobs  in  the  slums  are  urgently  needed, 
and  his  efforts  to  clear  the  bureaucratic  un- 
derbrush and  speed  the  way  for  sympathet- 
ically inclined  btislnesses  can  only  be  helpful. 

However,  the  only  specific  economic  Incen- 
tlye  that  the  new  program  holds  out  to  a 
buslnesaman  is  that  It  will  be  easier  to  ob- 
tain defense  contracts.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, only  major  firms  with  ample  re- 
sources that  are  Interested  in  im'provlng  their 
public  relations  "Image"  or  smaU,  marginal 
firms  desperate  to  eetablish  a  toehold  are 
likely  to  participate.  Neither  is  to  be  scorned, 
since  Jobs  In  the  slums  are  in  too  short  sup- 
ply for  anyone  to  be  choosy  over  motives. 

Indeed,  the  fact  of  slum  unemployment  Is 
so  well  known  and  so  severe  that  the  time 
has  passed  for  mere  pilot  projects.  A  major 
program  to  create  Jobs  qulclUy  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  as  proposed  by  Senator  Clark's 
amendment  to  the  pending  antipoverty  bill 
is  more  logical.  For  the  longer  term,  sub- 
stantial tax  Incentives  as  suggested  in  a  bill 
by  Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York  would  pro- 
vide a  more  durable  basis  for  private  eco- 
nomic Investment  In  slum  neighborhoods. 
The  urban  crisis  can  be  palliated  but  not 
relieved  by  small  programs  and  expenditures 
as  usual. 
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Cods  or  Laws  of  tbk  United  Statbs 
Tmx  44,  SKcnoN  181.  Comgressionai. 
Rxcoas;  abAamckmknt,  sttlx,  contents, 
AND  iNDEXxs. — ^The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
siONAL  RacoBD.  and  while  providing  tliat 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   cloee   thereof. 
(Jan.  la,  1895,  c.  23,  i  13.  38  Stat.  603.) 
Trn.«  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations, MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  llluBtratlons  may  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20. 
1938.  c.  630.  I  a.  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  ol  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.   Representatives,   and   Delegates   is 
respectfully  invited : 

1.  Arrangement  o/  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows :  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Concressiomal  Record,  In  7l^  -point  type; 


and  all  matteit  included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Me^ibers  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  worc^.  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  mat^r  authorised  to  be  inserted 
In  the  Record  phall  be  printed  In  6% -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capltfils  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  empl^asls  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p jn.  In 
order  to  insurs  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  fallowing  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  ^blic  Printer  ts  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  contaHnlng  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,j  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 

'  lowing  momliig. 

6.  Proof  fullnistied. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  ^  without  ca\ising  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Ad  ^ance  speeches -shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  st;  le  of  type,  and  not  ipore  than 
six  sets  of  pro  3f s  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  <  harge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  pre  Df s  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publ  cation  in  the  proceedings,  the 
PubUc  Printer  wUl  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  wlU  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  th^  Record. 

7.  Thirty-d4y  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Rbcokd  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarlu 
which  has  bseu  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  Was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherWlse  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  CorrectiOfis. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  [printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dajly  publication  Is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corredtlons  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  wl^ln  that  time:  Provided,  That 
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tions of  new  Subject  matter. 

9.  The  Pul]  lie  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congres^onal  Record  the  full  report  or 

committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previoxisly 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conf  jrence  reports. 

App  mdix  to  daily  Record. — When 
has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
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or  article  dellverod  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  a4jounmient  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  ba  printed  in  the  Congres. 
SECONAL  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendlx  to  the  CoMgrxssional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  tbe  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  Itie  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  irhlch  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Rei>orter8  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Re^Mrters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  uid  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  plfce.  When  only  one  Houm 
Is  in  session.  th«  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  sbal  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  becauss  of  volvmie  or  equipment 
limitations,  whlc  h  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Recou 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarlgs  unless  the  manuscript  li 
accompanied  by  jan  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  ^ime,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  annouhced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  membiirs  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  Or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  Th«  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  resi>ectlve  House  any 
matter  submlttfed  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  thU 
paragraph.         [ 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  malce 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedli  gs. 
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Newman  Day  ia  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  6.  1967 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
source  of  tremendous  pride  to  IdahoanA 
that  Time  magazine  has  recognized  the 
extraordinary  fact  that  seven  brothers 
from  one  Idaho  family  are  serving  simul- 
taneously In  the  U  JS.  Navy.  I  salute  these 
remarkable  young  men  and  their  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klrby  Newman,  of  Twin 
Falls.  Idaho. 

I  invite  the  attention,  too,  to  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Second  Chance  Prom 
the  Corps,"  published  in  the  Lewlston 
Tribune  of  September  29,  1967.  The  edi- 
torial praises  the  Job  Corps  for  the  help 
it  rendered  to  John  Michael  Newman, 
the  most  recent  brother  to  enlist. 

I  feel  certain  that  Senators  will  be 
Interested  In  reading  the  magazine  ar- 
Ucle  and  the  editorial  about  Newman 
Day.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Lewlston  (Idaho)   lYlbune,  Sept 

29.  1967] 

A  Second  Chanck  From  the  Corps 

When  the  Job  Corps  began  operation  ii; 
1966  critics  o*  the  program  asked  why  the 
young  men  enrolled  In  the  corps  weren't 
serving  in  Vietnam  Instead  of  "living  off  the 
taxpayers." 

One  answer  given  at  that  Ume  was  that 
many  of  the  young  men  in  the  corps  did. 
Indeed,  want  to  enter  the  service,  but  were 
ineligible.  For  one  thing,  many  of  them 
could  not  read  or  write  and  were  not  being 
accepted  for  military  duty  because  of  that 
deficiency.  So  they  Joined  the  corps,  hoping 
to  Improve  their  educational  level  and  there- 
by gain  entry  into  some  branch  of  the  armed 
forces. 

A  current  case  in  point  la  the  celebrated 
TMrtn  Palls  family  which  has  supplied  the 
Navy  with  seven  seamen  now  on  active  duty. 
That  is  believed  by  naval  officials  to  be  a 
record. 

The  seventh  to  enlist  in  the  Navy  from  the 
Klrby  Newman  family  is  l8-year-old  John. 
It  was  qxute  em  occasion  In  Twin  Palls  That 
city  proclaimed  itself  the  "home  of  the  New- 
man Navy,"  the  state  of  Idaho  observed 
'Newman  Day."  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Paul  R.  Ignatius  sent  a  telegram  conveying 
his  respects  and  those  of  President  Johnson. 

But  John  didn't  Just  walk  over  to  the 
recruiter's  office  and  enlist.  He  tried  to  en- 
list two  years  ago.  but,  as  a  high  school  drop- 
out, he  flunked  the  educational  tests  Un- 
daunted he  Joined  the  Job  Corps,  applied 
himself  to  the  corps'  superb  program  of  in- 
struction and  finally  was  able  to  pass  the 
service  exams. 

The  Navy  now  bias  another  sailor.  The  re- 
markable Newman  family  has  sent  another 
of  Its  sons  Into  the  service  of  Its  country. 
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And  the  Job  Corps  has  reclaimed  another 
young  man  by  giving  him  a  second  chance 
at  an  adequate  education. 

(Prom  Time  magazine.  Sept.  29,  19671 
Newman's  Navt 
When  he  tried  to  enlist  in  the  Navy  two 
years  ago.  John  Michael  Newman  flunked 
the  educational  tests.  A  high  school  dropout, 
he  Joined  the  Job  Corps  instead,  studied  so 
hard  that  he  was  finally  able  to  pass  the 
service  exams.  Last  week  John  Newman,  now 
18.  became  the  seventh  of  clvUlan  Carpenter 
Klrby  Newman's  nine  sons  to  enter  the 
Navy — ^making  the  Newman  family  the  first 
In  the  memory  M  naval  officials  to  have  seven 
brothers  on  active  duty  at  the  same  time. 
Idaho  communities  celebrated  "Newman 
Day";  John's  home  town  of  Twin  Falls  proud- 
ly proclaimed  Itself  the  "Home  of  the  New- 
man Navy";  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul 
R.  Ignatius  sent  a  telegram  expressing  his 
and  President  Johnson's  pleasure  at  John's 
Induction.  Asked  if  he  would  Uke  to  be  sta- 
tioned with  one  of  his  brothers,  John  re- 
plied: "No.  rm  going  out  on  my  own."  That 
was  Just  as  well,  since  brothers  may  not 
serve  together  on  any  naval  vessel  In  com- 
bat. 


body's  action  to  add  $40  miUion  over  2 
years  to  allow,  but  not  require,  public 
health  authorities  to  mount  effective  ef- 
forts to  control  rats. 

With  the  expansion  of  authorizations 
under  this  program  by  $932  million  over 
4  years  and  the  provision  of  an  Impor- 
tant new  program  for  research  on  deliv- 
ery of  health  services,  this  legislation 
takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive enactments  of  this  session. 
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Broad  Health  GraDts  Represent  Major 
Step  in  Improvini:  Federal  Grant-in-Aid 
Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21.  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Partner- 
ship for  Health  Amendments  of  1967, 
which  this  body  approved  overwhelm- 
ingly last  month,  are  important  for  the 
direction  they  take  in  the  provision  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  as  weU  as  for  the 
Improved  health  services  they  wUI  pro- 
vide. 

The  partnership  for  health  amend- 
ments confirm  the  policy,  which  Con- 
gress adopted  provisionally  through  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and 
Services  Act  of  1966,  of  providing  broad, 
flexible  grants  for  health. 

By  thus  replacing  some  17  smaU.  seg- 
mented, categorical  grants.  Congress  will 
liave  given  States  and  localities  new 
flexibility  In  meeting  the  health  prob- 
lems which  are  most  pressing  In  their 
areas.  We  will  have  taken  a  significant 
step  toward  the  elimination  of  the  con- 
fusion, competition,  and  misdirection  of 
effort  which  have  resulted  from  the 
niunber  and  complexity  of  many  of  our 
grant  programs  and  from  the  rigidities 
stemming  from  excessive  centralization 
and  compartmentallzatlon. 

The  partnership  for  health  amend- 
ments blaze  a  trail  which  we  would  do 
well  to  follow  in  other  areas. 

This  good  bill  was  made  better  by  this 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF  idabo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  6.  1967 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
Idaho  are  justly  proud  of  our  State's 
great  natural  beauty,  for  few  places  in 
the  world  can  compete  with  the  won- 
drous splendor  of  our  towering  moun- 
tains and  gem-like  lakes.  We  want  all 
Americans  to  share  In  this  tremendous 
legacy. 

A  new  all-weather  highway  in  Idaho 
winds  its  way  to  completion  through 
mountains  and  across  rivers  and  streams, 
providing  the  traveler  with  a  never-end- 
ing feast  for  the  eyes.  This  is  State  High- 
way 21.  lying  almost  In  toto  In  the  na- 
tional forest  lands. 

One  of  Americas  ^outstanding  land- 
scape artists  and  a  writer  of  great  skill, 
Don  Bemco  Bennett,  traveled  this  moun- 
tain highway  recently  and  has  authored 
and  illustrated  an  account  of  that  trip 
In  the  October  issue  of  Pord  Times.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  only  regret  that  is  is  not  possible  to  re- 
produce Mr.  Bennett's  Illustrations. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows  : 

Idaho's  Wonderful  Shortcut 

(Story  and  paintings  by  Don  Bemco  Bennett) 

This  year,  vacationers  headed  through 
Idaho  wlU  discover  a  new  road  across  the 
central  section  that  could  reduce  their  mile- 
age by  a  hundred  mUes.  "ITieoretlcaUy.  this 
shortcut  should  save  a  couple  of  hours  of 
driving  time.  ActuaUy,  it  may  very  Ukely 
take  longer— much  to  the  traveler's  delight 
This  paradox  springs  from  the  Irresistible 
charm  of  the  area — the  magnificent  moun- 
tain scenery,  intriguing  historical  places,  and 
a  host  of  attractions  that  conspire  to  waylay 
even  the  most  resolute  driver  so  that  he 
dawdles  along  with  happy  abandon. 

The  recenUy  completed  route.  State  High- 
way 21,  links  two  major  highway  systems. 
U.S.  95-20  and  VS.  93,  and  thus  provides  a 
more  direct  route  between  the  Butte-Helena- 
Oreat  Falls-MlssouJa  ares  of  Montana,  and 
Idaho's  capital  dty,  Boise.  Of  the  highvreys 
130-mlle  length,  three-fourths  Is  paved;  the 
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remaining  35  miles  on  the  east«m  end  mre 
good  gravel  atirfaoe  'Wtth  short  ■tretcbea  stUI 
being  Improved. 

Started  In  1924,  Highway  21  haa  long  been 
a  mlaslng  link  In  the  highway  network  of  the 
area,  mainly  because  of  an  obstacle  that  arose 
100  million  years  ago.  At  about  that  tlxoe — 
give  or  take  a  few  mllUon  years — a  gigantic ' 
upthruflt  In  the  earth's  crust  formed  a  high, 
200-mUe-long  barrier  down  the  center  of 
what  Is  now  the  state  of  Idaho.  Faulting  and 
subsequent  glaclatlon  created  the  area's  pres- 
ent topography — a  wilderness  of  jagged  peaks. 
Geologists  call  this  enormous  granite  massif 
the  Idaho  bathoUtb;  nxtd  builders  call  it 
unprintable  names;  outdoor  lovers  call  It 
Just  plain  wonderful.  Tbs  highway  manages 
to  breach  this  rampart,  at  7,000  feet  eleva- 
tion, between  the  Sawtooth  Primitive  Area 
and  the  Idaho  Primitive  Area,  skirting  the 
base  of  the  Sawtooth  Range. 

To  use  this  new  connecting  route,  a  mo- 
torist from,  say,  Missoula,  follows  TT.S.  83, 
which  goes  south  Into  Idaho,  then  westward 
up  the  Salmon  River  until  It  runs  headlong 
Into  the  Sawtooths  at  Stanley. 

This  mlle-hlgh  community  has  a  popula- 
tion of  S7,  a  backyard  full  of  mountains,  and 
a  casual  attitude  about  everything.  No  ten- 
sions, no  flashing  lights,  and  no  traffic  prob- 
lems. Stanley's  social  life  Is  best  descrll>ed 
as  wildly  convivial,  and  time  Is  reckoned 
from  the  only  two  dates  of  any  importance 
on  local  calendars:  the  b«0nnlng  of  the 
fishing  season  and  the  ojienlng  of  the  hunt- 
ing season. 

From  Stanley,  Highway  31  beads  west  up 
Valley  Creek.  Five  miles  out,  a  road  to  the 
left  offers  a  ten-minute  sldetrlp  to  Stanley 
I«ke.  one  of  the  lovellst  lakes  In  Idaho,  with 
•n  excellent  Forest  Service  campground,  the 
first  at  many  available  along  the  next  90 
miles. 

The  main  road  swings  northwest  around 
the  northern  buttress  of  the  Sawtooths,  fol- 
lowing a  broad  valley  in  an  Idyllic  setting — 
white-faced  cattle  grazing,  weathered  rail 
fenoes,  Basque  sheepherders  with  their 
floda,  meadows  ablan  with  wlldflowers,  de- 
lightful pastoral  scenes. 

Along  Valley  Creek  and  numerous  tribu- 
tary streams,  it's  possible,  from  midsummer 
on.  to  observe  first-hand  one  of  natxire's 
miracles — the  annual  migration  of  the  Chi- 
nook salmon.  These  headwaters  are  the 
spawning  grounds  of  the  big  Cblnooks;  the 
end  of  their  amazing  1,000-mUe  Journey  up- 
stream from  the  Pacific.  Here,  over  the  gravel 
beds  In  the  same  stream  where  they  began 
Ufe.  the  flsh  spawn  and  die. 

At  Oape  Horn,  site  of  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  Boj  Scout  summer  camps,  the  road 
tains  southwest  and  at  a  Junction  two  miles 
beyond,  motorists  have  the  option  oC  con- 
tinuing on  Highway  31  or  taking  the  alter- 


nate Bear  Vallby  route,  a  longer  and  more 
primitive  Fore«t  Servloe  dirt  road  that  even- 
tually rejoins  the  highway  36  miles  farther 
southwest,  at  Iiowman.  A  short  distance  be- 
yond the  Bear  Valley  Junction  the  highway 
croesee  the  boundary  between  the  Challls 
and  the  Boise  National  Forests,  and  descends 
8,000  feet  to  the  resort  of  lowman. 

Good  pavem#it  leads  the  35  miles  to  Idaho 
Ctty,  which  In  the  18006  was  a  roaring  gold- 
mining  town  of  5,000  adventurers,  but  has 
now  dwindled  to  250  residents.  Bach  year, 
d\irlng  its  two-day  Gold  Rush  Days  celebra- 
tion. Idaho  City  turns  back  the  dock  and 
becomes  one  ct  the  llvelleet  "ghost  towns" 
anywhere,  attrfectlng  thousands  of  visitors 
Who  come  to  ^llve  the  excitement  ot  the 
town's  historic  pctst.  Old  mining  equipment 
operates  once  again,  tourists  can  pan  for  gold 
and  watch  ths  re-enactment  of  a  famous 
shooting  on  th«  main  street.  Fascinating  his- 
torical relics  df  the  era  are  on  display  In 
the  100-year-old  post  office,  now  converted 
Into  a  museum.  With  Its  many  old  buildings, 
some  daUng  before  1865,  Idaho  City  Is  a 
musexun  in  itself. 

The  last  39  miles  ot  Highway  21  lead  to 
the  modem  dty  of  Boise,  a  45-mlnute  drive 
from  past  to  pcesent.  Those  who  have  man- 
aged to  keep  a  firm  foot  on  the  accelerator 
for  the  prevlovs  130  mUes  will  have  saved 
two  hours — but  missed  a  rare  (^>portunlty. 
Tboee  who  aucaunb  to  the  enhantznent  along 
the  way  never  r  igret  a  moment  of  it. 
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LAWS  REIiATHTB  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  th#  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documients  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
\isual  niunber.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
docrmients  not  exceeding  60  pages  (XJS. 
Code,  title  44.  4ec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  thelsenate,  who,  in  m.aklng  their 
report,  shall  gtve  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  iuch  committee  haa  reported 
(TT.S.  Code,  titl4  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


GOVERNMENT  FUBLICATIONS  FOB  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publlca- 
tlons  are  offered  f|or  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  df  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  i>ercent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  si^h  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prolnpt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government^  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  bis  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  {va.  Code.  tlUe  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 
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RECORD  OFPtCE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Comgbkssionai.  Rbcobo, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rkobo  at  %\£0  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rbcosd  should  be  processed  through  this 
Office. 
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PRINTING    OF   obNGRESSIONAIi   RECORD 
aXTRACTTS 

It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  dellfer  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congxkssional  Recoxo,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  tlUe  4|l.  sec.  185.  p.  1943) . 
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CONGRESaaONAL  DIRECTORT 
Tlie  Public  Printer,  under  the  dlrecUon  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  {VS.  Code,  tttle  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


CHANOlf  OF  RBSIDKNCX 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
Who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  tUat  their  addresses  may  b« 
correctly  given  in  the  Rxcobd. 


Air    Ezpreis  MoaA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OV   NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  9,  1967 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  40th  year  since  a  fragile 
biplane  left  the  shores  of  the  United 
States  for  Europe,  bearing  the  first  pack- 
ages ever  carried  by  Air  Express. 

Today  this  organization,  which  is 
headquartered  In  my  home  city  of  New 
York,  gives  employment  to  thousands 
and  affects  the  lives  of  millions  of  our 
citizens.  All  36  scheduled  JJS.  airlines 
combined  with  13,500  trucks  of  REA  Ex- 
press, provide  24-hour,  door-to-door 
pick-up  and  delivery  service  between  al- 
most every  point  in  the  United  States. 
Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico.  It  Is  estimated 
that  Air  Express  will  handle  10  million 
individual  shipments  in  1967,  at  speeds 
up  to  600  miles  per  hour. 

I  call  attention  to  the  imique  partner- 
ship of  airlines  and  Air  Express  which 
actually  launched  the  air  cargo  business. 
In  all  Its  forms,  it  touches  nearly  every 
American    Industry.    The    Air    Express 
story  has  the  elements  of  Initiative  and 
enterprise  that  have  kept  America  boom- 
ing. For  this  reason,  I  should  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  ex- 
cellent speech  by  Mr.  Emll  Seerup,  vice 
president  of  Air  Express,  who  delivered 
It  to  the  Air  Transport  Association  In 
New  YoA  on  September  1,  the  historic 
40th  anniversary  of  Air  Express. 
Man  and  His  Pltino  Machine 
(By  Emll  Seerup,  vice  president.  Air  Express) 
If  you  were  to  tour  an  Air  Express  terminal 
today,  you'd  probably  And  packages  contain- 
ing frozen  hamburgers,  transistors,  penicillin 
color  television  tubes,  bikinis,  Beatle  records' 
Tldeo-tape,    data   processing    cards,    electric 
toothbrushes,  and  some  radioactive  Isotopes 
But  if  you   looked  for  any  of  these  ship- 
ments  back   In    1927— the    year   Air   Express 
service    started— you'd    be    terribly    disap- 
pointed. None  otf-these  Items  even  exUted' 

The  worid  has  made  tremendous  progress 
in  the  past  40  years.  In  fact,  by  any  standard 
or  measurement  the  last  four  decades  have 
•een  more  advancement  than  irr  all  the  pre- 
Tlous  recorded  history  of  mankind 

Today  the  13,500  REA  Express  trucks  com- 
bined with  all  the  aircraft  of  the  36  scheduled 
VS  airlines,  provide  24  hour  door-to-door 
ptek  up  and  deUvery  service  between  Just 
•bout  all  points  in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and 
«ierto  Rico.  And  most  of  the  10.000,000  In- 
dividual shipments  Air  Express  wUl  handle 
during  1967  wiu  be  whisked  through  the  air 
in  the  cargo  holds  of  huge  Jet  giants  at  600 
Jnph  speeds. 

Most  of  us  take  pretty  much  for  granted 
^ZJ'^J  "•**  shipments  weighing  6  lbs.  or 
6.000  lbs.,  are  UteraUy  delivered  to  our  door 
irom  thousands  of  miles  away  in  a  matter  of 
Just  a  few  hours. 
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Tes,  life  was  simpler  back  In  1927.  To  begin 
with,  a  surprisingly  high  percentage  of  to- 
day's commonplace  products  were  hardly  a 
gleam  In  the  eye  of  their  Inventors  40  yean 
ago. 

The  twenties  were  really  roaring  on  that 
September  day  after  Air  Express  service  flrst 
started.  Part  of  the  roar  was  probably  caused 
by  the  sputtering,  coughing  engines  that 
powered  that  era's  fragUe  little  aircraft.  It 
took  more  than  a  bit  of  courage  for  pUots 
to  take  some  of  those  planes  aloft  and  face 
the  double  hazards  of  unfriendly  weather  and 
uncertain  airborne  performance.  After  all.  It 
was  only  five  months  after  Charles  Undbergh 
had  accomplished  his  miracxilous  flight.  Fly- 
ing was  still  more  risky  than  routine. 

Coast-to-coast  service  was  provided  by  the 
Railway  Express  Company's  surface  faclllUes 
and  by  four  alrUnes:  Colonial  Air  Transport, 
NaUonal  Air  Transport,  Boeing  Air  Transport 
and  Western  Air  Express. 

The  flight  frcHn  New  York  City  to  San 
Francisco  took  "only  32^  hours  actual  flying 
time."  Much  in  the  manner  of  the  Pony  Ex- 
press, the  100  m.p.h.  planes  made  the  trip  In 
relays.  If  it  rained  too  hard,  the  trip  took 
much  longer. 

There  were  twenty-flve  airports  across  the 
nation  on  the  Air  Express  route. 

In  today's  sophisticated  Jet  age.  it  may  be 
hard  for  us  to  understand  Just  how  Important 
and  exciting  Air  Express  seemed  back  in  1927 
and  the  first  years  of  operation.  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh cabled:  "I  believe  that  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Air  Express  Is  another  great  step  In 
aeronautic  progress  I"  And  newspaper  and 
magazine  writers  greeted  the  new  service  with 
unparalleled  enthusiasm. 

It  is  no  exaggeraUon  to  say  that,  back  in 
1927.  the  start  of  Air  Express  caused  as  much 
national  excitement  as  one  of  today's  space 
flights. 

The  "flght  of  the  centxiry,"  between  Demp- 
sey  and  Tunney,  took  place  later  that  month. 
Almost  as  newsworthy  as  the  pugilistic  con- 
test, was  the  ablUty  of  Air  Express  to  get  spe- 
cial fight  Issues  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Trtbxine  to  Chicago  sports  fans  overnight. 

It  certainly  was  a  romantic  time.  Flappers 
did  the  Charleston,  men  wore  niXty  spats,  and 
there  was  some  curiosity  about  a  movie,  "The 
Jazz  Singer."  starring  Al  Jolson  that  was  to 
open  in  October.  Department  stores  across  the 
country  proudly  displayed  window  banners 
announcing  that  their  modish  frocks  "Just 
Arrived  Prom  Fifth  Avenue  by  Air  Express." 
The  world  has  changed  many  times  over  In 
the  forty  years  that  have  elapsed.  Orbiting 
satellites  televise  earthshaklng  events  to  liv- 
ing rooms  In  every  corner  of  the  globe.  To- 
day's mighty  planes  are  approaching  the  size 
of  football  fields  and  are  swifter  and  more 
reliable  than  even  Jules  Verne  or  H.  G.  Wells 
could  have  imagined.  Computers  are  per- 
forming fantastic  tasks.  And  the  Herald 
lYibune  is  gone. 

Back  in  the  beginning.  Air  Express  limited 
packages  to  weights  of  200  pounds,  primarily 
beca\ise  the  capacity  of  the  planes  was  so 
small.  Today's  aU  freight  Jets  can  carry  a 
load  of  92,000  pounds!  In  1967,  the  general 
rule  U  that  if  It  can  fit  into  the  plane  It  can 
be  sent  by  Air  Express. 

During  that  flrst  year.  Air  Express  handled 
6,160  shipments.  Today  about  six  times  that 
many  go  through  the  Air  Ezpr«M  terminal 
at  New  York's  JFK  International  Airport  each 
day. 

Yes,  things  have  changed.  Science  has  made 


us  the  most  comfortable  and  affluent  peoDle 
In  aU  history. 

But,  unfortunately,  technology  often  out- 
strips man's  capacity  to  use  the  marvels 
around  him.  Man,  as  we  know  him,  flrst 
made  his  appearance  on  earth  some  60,000 
years  ago.  But  it  took  him  about  46,000  years 
to  learn  that  life  would  be  easier  if  he  rode 
the  back  of  a  horse  Instead  of  walking  and  it 
was  even  later  In  his  development  that  he 
discovered  the  wheel. 

The  horse  has  a  top  speed  of  about  20  mph. 
Let's  stop,  for  a  moment,  and  reflect  on 
what  this  has  meant  to  the  development  of 
clvlllzaUon  and  transportation.  The  fastest 
citizen  of  ancient  Greece  rode  his  horse- 
drawn  chariot  at  20  mph.  Julius  Caesar, 
Genghis  Khan,  Joan  of  Arc,  George  Washing- 
ton, and  Napoleon,  although  separated  by 
thousands  of  years,  coiUd  go  no  faster  than 
20  mph.  When  Marc  Antony  wanted  to  send 
a  birthday  gift  to  Cleopatra  It  was  trans- 
ported at  the  top  speed  of  20  mph. 

And  flnaUy.  when  the  Wright  Brothers  got 
off  the  ground  In  1903  they  hit  a  incredible 
speed  of  31  mph! 

How  lucky  we  are  to  be  able  to  ship  any- 
thing we  want  at  nearly  the  speed  of  sound 
And  the  SST  will  Just  about  double  that 
speed. 

In  1927.  shippers  xised  Air  Express  for  spats 
and  crystal  radios.  Today  it's  mini-skirts  and 
electric  can-openers. 

Thousanis  of  forward  thinking  companies 
are  tising  air  shipping  to  reduce  their  inven- 
tory cost  and  to  assure  deUvery  in  a  matter 
of  hours. 

Tet,  despite  the  fact,  despite  the  unequaled 
advantages  of  air  shipping  many  people  delib- 
erately choose  tt)  use  chariot  methods  in  a 
day  when  air  transportation  offers  economy 
efficiency  and  si>eed. 

Air  Express  no  longer  makes  the  kind  of 
news  it  did  In  1927— and  this  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  me.  Air  shipping  U  no  longer  news  It 
te  a  commonly  accepted  way  of  Ufe  for  most 
American  businessmen. 

For  those  who  haven't  awakened  to  the 
hard  facts,  it's  not  too  late  to  get  on  the  band 
wagon  and  take  to  the  air.  Because,  in  the 
Jargon  of /the  mod-set,  "That's  where  the 
action  is." 


Statement  to  the  Intorance  Advisory  Panel 
of  die  National  Advisory  Committee  oo 
Civil  Disorders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vzaoiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  9.  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  sUte- 
ment  made  by  James  L.  Bentley,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  In- 
surance Commissioners,  to  the  Insurance 
Advisory  Panel  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Civil  EMsorders. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

A  4953 


A  4954 
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Statement  to  thi  Insuxancx  Aovisobt 
Panel  or  the  Nationai.  Advxsoit  Commit- 
tee ON  Civil  Disordbm  bt  James  L.  Bbtt- 
let.  Pkesident,  National  Association  or 

INSXTXANCE    COMMISSIONCBS 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  the  Invitation 
to  visit  your  panel  and  refleot  primarily  upon 
the  Insurance  aspects  of  civil  disorders. 

Let  me  pledge  to  this  panel  and  staff  as 
I  have  previously  stated  botb  to  Governor 
Hughes  and  to  Governor  Otto  Kemer  the 
fxUleet  cooperation  and  enthusiastic  Interest 
of  our  group — the  Natlonal  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners. 

It  Is  well  that  your  panel  and  your  com- 
mission Is  comprised  of  governors  who  know 
state  problems:  citizens  who  feel  the  dis- 
ruptive riot  Impact;  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials Who  bear  a  heavy  responsibility  and  in- 
surance executives  whose  burden  it  Is  to  pay 
much  of  the  losses.  I  would  not  be  frank  U 
I  did  not  suggest  to  you,  however,  that  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  50  state  Insur- 
ance departments  might  also  contribute  con- 
sistent and  valuable  service  to  your  study. 
The  state  Insurance  supervisor  with  primary 
regulatory  authority  has  an  insight  and  prac- 
tical day-by-day  knowledge  of  the  Insur^Qce 
establishment  which  Is  unparralled  In  tnv 
nation. 

Recently,  we  created  a  select  conunlttee 
of  Insurance  commissioners  to  review  the 
Impact  of  civil  disorders  on  the  business 
of  insurance  and  analyze  the  current  pro- 
posals pending  in  Congress  along  with  pre- 
vious recommendations  of  our  Association. 
We  anticipate  an  early  report  from  this 
study  which  should  give  direction  and 
sound  regulatory  leadership  to  this  national 
concern. 

Our  common  objective  Is  to  identify  these 
disorders  by  defining  the  degree  and  the 
scope  of  destruction;  who  did  It;  who  will 
pay  for  it;  and  who  will  pay  again  If  the 
problem  persists. 

Except  for  the  reinsurance  cover  provided 
primarily  by  European  Investors,  the  Amer- 
ican policyholders  and  American  taxpayer 
has  the  burden  of  paying  for  these  losses. 
It  is  important  that  we  see  this  Issue  In 
the  proper  perspective  and  that  we  not  allow 
the  drama  and  truculence  of  these  disorders 
to  circumscribe  our  consideration  and  search 
for  lasting  answers. 

The  losses  have  been  heavy.  It  Is  estimated 
that  at  least  200  lives  have  been  lost  in  4 
years,  that  approximately  90  million  dollars 
In  insured  losses  have  been  incurred  this 
year  and  70  million  dollars  in  the  preceding 
3  years.  No  estimates  are  available  yet  on  the 
total  Insurance  claims  paid  during  this  time 
due  to  loss  of  wages,  loss  of  lives,  health 
and  accident  coverage,  business  Interrup- 
tions, and  the  numerous  incidental  classes 
of  coverage.  Neither  has  there  been  an  esti- 
mate of  the  total  economic  Impact  for  this 
year  or  for  the  four  years.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly exceied  4  billion  dollars. 

These  losses  are  incomprehensible  to  the 
average  Amerlcsn.  They  are  not  record 
losses,  however.  The  American  Insurance  In- 
dustry has  suffered  far.  far  greater  shocks 
from  hurricanes— $715  million  for  "Betsy" 
and  $400  mllUon  for  "Carla":  fires— $150 
million  for  the  1947  Texas  City  fire  and  near- 
ly $100  million  years  ago  for  the  Chicago 
fire;  ship  disasters — (16  million  for  the  An- 
drea Dorla  and  $16.5  million  for  the  Tor- 
rey  Canyon  and  Individual  coverage — Ty- 
rone Power's  death  whUe  filming  an  eplo 
cost  one  single  company  $1,219,172. 

I  reiterate  that  these  insurance  losses 
have  been  heavy  and  companies  have  suf- 
fered, but  none  have  folded.  Claims  have 
been  paid  and  are  being  paid.  The  market 
which  has  been  ti^tenlng  In  aeveral  lines  lor 
years  remaliu  oautloua,  but  the  rate  of  n- 
strictlon  In  thii  cImb  baa  not  IncrcMMl.  No 
major  withdrawals  have  been  reported. 

A  current  but  limited  survey  of  other 
jurisdictions  by  my  Georgia  stall  Indicates 


residual  dwel  Ung  restrictions  in  many 
states — 15  of  S3  yet  reported.  Restrictions 
appear  to  be  i  lue  primarily  to  the  location 
of  property  as! well  as  age  and  i^yslcal  con- 
dition of  proberty.  Capacity  problems  of 
companies   Is    reported   also   as   a   difficulty. 

The  current  market  is  a  cautious  one  be- 
cause the  disorders  have  continued  and  in- 
deed have  lnt<nsifled  over  a  period  of  near- 
ly 5  years. 

Insurance  li  based  upon  actuarial  expe- 
rience and  pre  llctlon.  When  losses  continue 
and  increase  tl  le  normal  reaction  is  a  tighter 
underwriting  { ttitude  in  the  absence  of  ad- 
ditional preml  im  dollars.  Civil  disorders  are 
not  natural;  tl  ley  are  man  made  and  should 
be  stopped.  I  nsurnnce  Is  based,  however, 
upon  statlstlci  and  not  Judgment  and  the 
assumption  is  ;hat  they  will  continue.  There 
is  obviously  a:  i  actuarial  conviction  in  the 
American  ma^  net  and  the  foreign  market 
that  they  will  (  ontlnue. 

One  insurani  e  executive  said  to  me  several 
weeks  ago  tha  i  New  York  and  London  are 
living  in  a  ste  te  of  "sustained  panic".  Our 
American  insu  ance  industry  throughout  the 
whole  sweep  c '  history  has  depended  upon 
foreign  Investc  rs  to  furnish  the  catastrophe 
cover  for  the  (  reater  portion  of  reinsurance. 
Reinsurance  is  as  vital  to  an  Insurance  com- 
pany as  Insur  ince  itself  Is  to  the  average 
citizen.  Mr.  Ri  Iph  Hlscox.  Chairman  of  the 
Lloyds  Group  In  London  has  reported  that 
there  is  no  "ra  Ileal  restriction"  in  the  avail- 
ability of  cati  strophe  coverage.  Yet,  there 
unquestionably  exists  this  sustained  concern 
that  losses  will  continue  to  spiral. 

Our  first  com  em.  therefore,  should  be  some 
solid  reassurar  ce  to  the  American  and  for- 
eign markets  \  hat  losses  will  be  reduced  if 
not  stopped.  1  Sefore  social  reforms  are  pro- 
mulgated and  financed,  we  must  develop 
safeguards  for  the  Insurance  policyholder — 
the  need,  of  course,  still  exists  for  the 
reformation  of  people  as  well  as  property. 

Since  insura  ice  is  primarily  regulated  by 
the  states  and  since  the  business  has  grown 
wholesomely  ilnder  this  concept,  It  is  my 
assumption  that  the  system  will  continue 
and  my  hop^  tl  lat  your  study  will  strengthen 
the  concept  b;  promoting  solutions  within 
the  current  ft  imework  of  local,  state  and 
federal  respons  Ibilities. 

Proposed  sol  itions  cover  the  gamut  from 
more  guns  to  more  money,  but  the  basic 
alternatives  he  e  are  three : 

(1)  The  Ind  istry  can  continue  to  "stand 
and  take  it",  or 

(2)  New  ap]  roaches  within  the  present 
framework  can  be  provided,  or 

(3)  Pundam  intal  changes  which  may  or 
may  not  be  re  ilistic  and  economical  could 
alter  the  whol(    system. 

Obviously,  n  ost  companies  would  prefer 
to  do  as  they  t  ave  historically  done — "stand 
and  take  it".  H  it  the  element  of  reinsurance 
is  now  a  prln  ary  factor  which  shifts  our 
focus  to  either  the  second  or  the  third  alter- 
native. The  third  alternative  encompasses  a 
broad  area  of  i  ixepenslve  changes  and  basic 
shifts  to  be  co4sldered  by  Congress.  Whether 
called  federal  (ubsldies.  stop-loss  or  federal 
reinsurance,  the  result  of  each  proposal 
would  be  an  additional  heavy  charge-back 
to  the  federal  1  azpayer.  i 

This  taxpaye  -  is  already  scheduled  to  pay 
In  the  form  of  income  tax  refunds  to  many 
companies  for  u  much  as  48%  of  the  cur- 
rent year's  loe  ita.  The  insurance  industry 
with  tax  carry-  jack-forward  privileges  could 
receive  refunds  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  tor  apt>roxlmately  one-half  of  the 
losses  which  they  suffered  and  paid  this  year. 
This  will  obvloBsly  reduce  fiu^her  the  shock 
of  this  year's  riot  looses. 

The  federal  subsidy  would  apparently 
operate  to  ultlaately  replace  the  reinsurance 
cover  provided  by  the  foreign  market  by  re- 
quiring the  federal  government  to  make 
available  as  much  as  (1.5  billion  for  the  pay- 
ment of  looses  as  provided  in  one  proposal. 
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The  insurance  1  tusiness  today  Is  not  uneco- 
nomic. Rates  are  1 8.4%  adequate  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  whicl  is  an  impressively  secure 
economic  position.  If.  however,  the  business 
were  in  the  red,  government  subsidies  are 
not  a  realistic  me  ans  of  making  it  economic. 
This  strikes  at  tue  heart  of  free  enterprise 
and  regulatory  ai  thority.  It  dilutes  the  profit 
motive  which  hat  produced  and  released  the 
gigantic  prosperity  that  exists  In  America 
today.  The  feder  il  umbrella  carries  with  It 
also  the  political  stigma  of  going  to  the  fed- 
eral treasury  for  relief  which  we  could  pro- 
vide for  ourselveii. 

Furthermore,  1 ;  could  affect  oxir  local  re- 
sponsibility of  pi  ilice  and  fire  protection  by 
Inhibiting  our  hi  itoric  American  and  British 
process  of  local  control. 

I  prefer  the  woi  kable  alternative  which  has 
been  embraced  ii  concept  by  the  National 
Association  of  Iisurance  Commissioners. 

We  have  observed  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  self  insurers  in  this  nation.  A  responsi- 
ble and  well  calc  ilated  program  of  catastro- 
phe reserves  for  nsurance  companies  would 
amount  to  a  "sel: '  reinsurance"  program — an 
opportunity  for  1  isurers  to  meet  catastrophe 
losses  from  their  own  resources.  Because  of 
income  tax  laws,  American  companies  have 
turned  to  the  E  uropean  market  to  obtain 
catastrophe  proti  iction  and  income  tax  de- 
ductions for  reini  lurance  premiums.  This  has 
greatly  Inhibitec  the  development  of  an 
American  relnsui  ance  market  and.  of  course, 
further  compounded  our  International  bal- 
ance of  payments  problems. 

Prior  to  the  i|»come  tax  days,  our  com- 
panies turned  to 'surplus  accounts  for  funds 
to  meet  catastrOpes  and  built  reserves  to 
meet  anticipated  ^Isks.  Current  heavy  income 
tax  burdens  on  reserves  inhibit  the  oppor- 
tunity under  state  authority  to  provide  for 
adequate  catastrophe  rates  as  well  as  safe- 
guard company  solvency  by  adequate  re- 
serves. Fxmds  nedded  for  catastrophes  today 
have  gone  to  ths  Federal  Treasury  leaving 
Inadequate   sum*    when   disasters   hit. 

The  most  p>ertn&nent  and  nearest  complete 
remedy  would  be  a  provision  for  tax  deferral 
on  contributions  to  catastrophe  reserve  ac- 
counts' from  a  stipulated  percentage  of 
premium  income. 

The  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  motivated  by  Insolvency 
problems  in  some  areas  and  the  need  for 
catastrophe  reser'  res  in  natural  disaster  areas 
unanimously  adopted  on  June  15.  1967.  In 
Boston.  Massachusetts,  a  committee  report 
from  which  is  qubted  the  following: 

"Because  of  tie  long-standing  refusal  of 
the  Internal  Re\enue  Service  to  allow  tax 
deductions  to  hi  zard  insurance  companies 
for  accumulations  to  catastrophe  reserves 
or  reserves  for  tie  insolvency  of  other  in- 
surers, such  rese-ves  have  not  been  estab- 
lished. The  Justification  for  such  reserves 
Is  hardly  debatable  in  the  face  of  the  wide 
fiuctuation  of  iMses  along  yjp  nation's  sea- 
shores from  hunlcanes  or  inland  from  tor- 
nadoes from  yeai  to  year.  With  recognition 
from  the  IntemiLl  Revenue  Service  of  tax 
deductions  fpr  accumulations  In  such  re- 
serve accounts,  sfc  ite  governments  could  more 
fully  protect  not  i  )nly  against  the  wide  varla-  , 
tion  of  loss  from  hurricane  and  tornado  but 
also  the  insured  pt  an  insolvent  automobile 
insurance  company.  Insolvent  insurance 
company  reserves  can  readily  be  required  of 
all  automobile  insjurance  companies,  accumu- 
lated by  the  indlrldual  companies  at  a  mod- 
est rate  annually  subject  to  a  maximum  of 
2%  or  3%  of  premiums  which  can  be  as- 
sessed by  receivers  on  a  pro  rata  basis  for 
the  benefit  of  tlie  estate  of  the  Insolvent 
Insurer. 

"Congressional  >r  IRS  authorization  of  tax 
deduction  for  accumulations  to  Inaolvenc; 
reserve  accounts  api>ear8  to  be  essential." 

The  magnitude  of  catastrophes  far  exceeds 
current  civil  disturbances  as  we  have  men- 
tioned earlier.  Future  potentials  with  super- 
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sonic  Jets  cuid  atomic  powered  commerce  ore 
almost  inoonoeivable. 

Many  state  Insurance  oommissioners  and 
IndustiT  executives  sincerely  »nd  genuinely 
share  this  view  that  income  tax  deferral  on 
contributions  to  catastrophe  reserve  eicoounts 
will  make  federal  subsidies  and  other  untried 
remedies  unnecessary.  Undoubtedly,  other 
remedies  In  addition  to  the  current  subsidy 
proposal  could  create  far  more  oompUcated 
problems  and  possibly  not  solve  the  current 
one. 

There  are  numerous  precedents  for  tax  de- 
ferrals including  strong  recomjR^atf&ions 
last  year  from  the  Department  of  HjAislng 
and  \u-ban  Development.  f 

The  U.S.  Treasury  has  objected  Va  this 
concept.  Yet.  it  allows  full  tax  deductions  to 
insurance  rompanles  for  catastrophe  rein- 
surance premiums  paid  to  the  foreign  market 
and  to  be  paid  to  a  proposed  federal  fiood 
fund.  F\ithermore.  the  previously  mentioned 
loss  carry-back-forward  provisions  of  the  tax 
code  which  are  presently  a  heavy  drain  on 
the  Treasury  would  be  greatly  lessened  by  the 
use  of  catastrophe  reserves  to  pay  for  losses. 
These  loss  carry-back-forward  provisions — 
furthermore  do  not  relieve  the  small  prop- 
erty-casualty company  to  the  extent  that 
the  giant  companies  with  large  Investment 
incomes  are  aided. 

I  do  not  contemplate  tax  advoldance  such 
as  present  deductions  for  reinsured  premiums 
paid  to  foreign  countries.  Catastrophe  re. 
serves  should  be  limited  to  realUtlc  amounts 
in  proportion  to  assumed  hazards  of  speclflc 
risks.  Any  diminution  in  the  reserve  account, 
whatever  the  caiise.  would  be  taxable. 
This  proposal  is  ideal  for  riot-prone  areas. 
Your  panel  has  already  stated  that  federal 
assistance  should  exist  only  In  support  of 
state  and  local  control.  I  wholeheartedly  con- 
cur. This  proposal  is  consistent  with  your 
philosophy.  It  would  greaUy  supplement 
your  strong  and  commendable  recommenda- 
tion for  Urban  Area  Plans.  It  would  supple- 
ment Inspections,  assigned  risk  plans  and 
other  approaches.  Ideally,  it  need  not  be 
mandatory.  Some  states  may  prefer  guaranty 
funds  or  some  states  may  not  need  relief.  But. 
this  proposal  should  be  made  available  to 
states  which  need  It  and  companies  who 
need  it. 

WhUe  your  urban  area  proposals  are  being 
Implemented,  this  program  of  cross -pledging 
of  reserves  oovUd  easily  create  a  healthy  layer 
of  reinsurance  facilities — company  by  com- 
•pany — ^for  this  country  before  it  goes  to  the 
foreign  market. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  9.  1967 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for 
Insertion  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  regarding 
American-Israel  Interests  versus  Rus- 
sian-Arab axis. 

Dakn.  RosENBAtTM,  Bloom  &  Kaufman, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  September  20.1967. 
Re:    American-Israel    interests    versus   Rus- 

bian-Arab  axis. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
f  resident.  The  White  House, 
WashiTigton.  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  President:   In  view  of  Russia's 


Mideast  gains,  and  present  position  In  the 
U.N.  Debates,  I  would  like  to  share  the  fol- 
lowing thoughts  with  you : 

iirob  Tuitions  already  recognized  Israel  by 
their  claim  of  being  at  war  with  the  State  of 
Israel.  Only  a  Don  Quixote  could  fight  a 
"non-existent  State"  and  be  Defeated. 

Russian  anti-Semitism.  For  centuries.  Rus- 
sia condoned  and  encouraged  Pogroms  and 
Massacres  of  Jews  as  part  of  Its  Ecclesiastic 
and  National  Policy.  The  same,  more  or  less, 
as  the  Crusades  and  Nazis  because  Jews  rep- 
resented a  Challenge  to  their  "God",  or  any 
dogmas  that  enslaved  either  mind  or  body. 

This  additude  did  not  change  when  the 
Communist  "God"  of  the  Kremlin  replaced 
their  God  of  the  Church. 

They  engaged  in  these  persecutions  and 
massacres  not  because  they  had  the  "right" 
to  do  it,  but  only  because  they  had  the 
"power"  to  do  it.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  words  "Right"  and  "Power". 
One  may  have  the  "power"  to  kill,  but  not 
the  "right".  (Nurenljerg-Kremlln  "Laws"  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding). 

Russian  auti-Zionisnt  Is  merely  a  subter- 
fuge and  extension  of  their  Anti-Semitism 
but  much  large  in  scope,  pecause,  in  addition 
to  Zionists  being  mostly  Jewish.  Israel  now 
"threatens"  their  attempt  to  Invade  and 
dominate  the  vast  areas  and  oil  resources 
of  the  Middle  East. 

As  the  only  Democracy  in  the  Mideast,  Is- 
rael is  the  natural  ally  of  the  Western  Powers 
and  the  natural  enemy  of  Russia's  world 
Communist  expansion  program  of  which  the 
Mideast  is  an  important  part. 

Russia's  pretended  "friendship"  for  Arabs 
is  no  more  genuine  than  Russia's  so-called 
friendship  for  the  Chinese  or  Vietnamese. 
Before  Kosygin.  Hitler  sought  to  likewise 
control  the  Middle  East  thru  the  Mufti. 

American- Israel  interests  vs.  Russian-Arab 
axis.  Half  the  battle  is  won  when  the  enemy's 
plans  are  exposed. 

Politically.  Americans  cannot  (nor  can 
Arabs)  afford  to  permit  the  Russians  to  turn 
the  Mideast  into  another  Berlin,  Korea,  or 
Vietnam;  nor  economically,  to  permit  Russia 
to  control  70%  of  the  world's  oU  reserves; 
nor  humanitarlly,  permit  the  Iron  Ctirtaln 
of  Communism  and  Chain  of  Slavery  to  ex- 
tend around  the  Mideast;  nor  permit  Rus- 
sians to  replace  Nazi  Nuclear  SclenUsts  War 
Heads  and  Military  Bases  in  Egypt. 

Russian  roulette  vs.  Las  Vegas  and  Wall 
Street.  Sophisticated  people  gamble  36  to  1 
odds  against  them  on  fixed  roulette  wheels. 
Many  buy  stocks  in  corporations  at  rigged 
and  inflated  prices  that  are  more  than  36 
times  their  yearly  earnings.  Therefore.  Rus- 
sia did  not  make  a  bad  speculation  when  It 
gambled  a  questionable  3  billion  to  take  over 
the  Middle  East  and  control  oil  resources 
worth  over  100  billion. 

Russia  merely  made  a  "Wall  Street"  specu- 
lative Investment  in  the  Mideast,  when  it 
sold  the  Arabs  3  bilUon  dollars  worth  of 
military  equipment,  most  of  which  was  ob- 
solete. But  this  3  billion  dollar  "sale-In- 
vestment" was  not  bad  from  a  business,  eco- 
nomic or  power-politic  standpoint,  if  it  suc- 
ceeds. It  still  has  a  good  chance  to  succeed 
depending  on  how  well  the  U.S.  and  other 
Western  Powers  and  free  Nationa  support 
Israel.  In  the  meantime  their  Mideast 
scheme  enabled  Russia  to  make  the  follow- 
ing gains: 

(1)  Employment  to  thousands  of  Rus- 
sians; 

(2)  It  enabled  Russians  to  sell  and  get 
rid  of  obsolete  military  equipment  at  their 
price; 

(3)  It  offered  Russians  the  opportunity 
to  develop  and  test  new  armaments; 

(4)  It  endeared  Russians  to  the  Arabs  and 
made  them  aUies  of  the  Arabs  and,  at  ths 


same  time,  made  the  Arabs  hate  the  United 
States  as  an  enemy  and  break  diplomatic  re- 
lations; 

(6)  And  foremost,  it  gave  Russians  a 
strong- foothold  and  strangle-hold  on  the 
Arab  nations  of  the  Middle  East. 

No  "public  opinion  poll"  Is  necess-iry  to 
establish  that  America  cannot  afford,  and 
will  not  approve  of  a  Mideast  "Tea  Pot 
Dome  Scandal"  or  "Deal"  vis  a  vis  Glassboro. 
Israel  must  not  be  permitted  to  compromise 
any  of  her  present  rights  and  positions  lest 
it  lead  to  the  weakening  and  destrucUon  of 
our  own  vital  American  Interests  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Sincerely, 

^  Sol  a.  Dann. 


Telling  People  How  To  Live 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  vmatmA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  9.  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Telling  People  How  To 
Live,"  which  was  published  In  the  South- 
west Virginia  Enterprise,  of  WythevUle 
Va..  on  September  28,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tei-linc  People  How  To  Live 
"A  federal  Injection  of  about  $6.5  bllUon 
has  hardly  dented  hard-core  poverty  In  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  Appalachla— for 
two  years  a  show-piece  of  the  government's 
antlpoverty  and  development  programs."  So 
began  an  article  by  Associated  Press  writers, 
Gaylord  Shaw  and  John  Koenig.  Jr. 

Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Koenig  take  the  reader 
on  a  tour  of  the  entire  Appalachian  region 
which  extends  the  length  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Range  from  New  York  to  Alabama. 
It  is  a  region  of  rugged  mountains,  valleys 
and  rivers,  as  well  as  one  of  poverty  The 
government  has  classed  5.18  million  of  the 
16.8  milUon  people  living  in  the  area  as 
poverty  stricken.  It  appears  that  one  of  the 
problems  is  that  so  many  government  agen- 
cies are  working  in  Appalachla  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  the  people  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  waste  and  overlapping  effort.  In- 
numerable programs  are  pouring  money  Into 
housing,  schools,  roads  and  health  faclUtles 
But.  the  overall  effect  of  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  $6.5  bUlions  in  two  years  is  hard 
to  evaluate. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  lesson  in  Appalachla 
may  turn  out  to  be  that  the  development 
of  a  culture  is  a  slow  and  painstaking  process 
that  must  come  from  within  the  people 
themselves.  Money  alone  cannot  do  the  Job 
Nor  can  a  preconceived  idea  of  how  people 
should  live  be  imposed  upon  a  populous  by 
sociologiste  and  urban  developers.  In  the  Ap- 
palachian region  many  mountaineers  do  not 
wish  to  move  Into  urban  centers  and  Uve 
In  neatly  planned  communlUes.  As  one  said 
"I  donx  like  cities.  Too  much  noise."  Aside 
from  the  comment  of  this  mountaineer  may 
the  economic  problems  of  Appalachla  ex- 
plain in  large  part  why  Appalachla  may  be- 
oonie  a  classic  example  of  governmental 
fouling. 
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The  Platform  of  the  Youag  Democrats 


EXTE3fSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

''  or  MAMTuan 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  9.  1967 

Mr.  MACTHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Yourig 
Democrats  of  the  State  of  Maryland  re- 
cently completed  their  annual  conven- 
tion and  in  so  doing  adopted  a  platform 
that,  to  me,  represents  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  forward  looking  ever 
produced  by  a  statewide  Young  Demo- 
cratic organization. 

This  platform  is  a  credit  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Par^,  which  has  always  prided 
itself  in  keeping  an  open  mind  to  new 
ideas  and  imagination  In  serving  the 
public.  One  source  of  ideas  and  new 
thinking  is  our  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
in  Maryland  and  across  the  Nation. 
These  Young  Democrats  are  t<Mnorrow's 
leaders  and  I  know  that  our  State  and 
Nation  will  be  in  highly  capable  hands. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Maryland  Young 
Democrats  for  the  platform  that  was 
adopted.  At  this  point  in  the  Record  I 
Include  the  1967  platform  for  the  Young 
Democrats  of  Maryland: 

TRX    PtATIOBK    OF    THX    TOUNG    DEMOCRATS, 

Statb  or  MAatTLAMV,  ADOPm  Skptkkbb  30, 
1907 
(Preptured  by  the  Platform  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee and  submitted  to  the  Young  Demo- 
crats of  liCaryland  In  convention  assembled, 
September  IS.  1967:  William  H.  Bradford, 
Jr.,  cbairman;  ntmk  Proctor,  Patricia  A. 
McOonougta,  M.  Mlcbael  Crewe.  Carl  Tu- 
Tln.  Peter  ICaaley,  vice  chairmen;  Jon  Al- 
pert,  A.  Oordon  Boone,  Jr.,  John  C.  Byrnes. 
Severely  Byron,  F.  Joseph  Dore,  Martha 
Fenton,  John  Hayes,  Steny  H.  Hoyer,  Karol 
Ann  Johnson,  Joyce  Levlton,  John  A.  Lew- 
is, m.  BCaclyn  McCarty.  Jr.,  Peter  F.  Oltol- 
ley,  Jo  ATin  Orllnsky.  Walter  Orlinsky,  Jo- 
seph Raymond,  Patricia  Reld,  Hank  Wbal- 
ey,  and  Oeorge  Wills) 

PBXAMBLS 

The  United  States — a  Nation  that  has 
evolved  to  the  supreme  world  power  In  fewer 
than  two  hundred  years,  a  Nation  that  has 
a  standard  of  Uvlng  higher  than  any  other 
nation  today  or  yesterday — ^is  now  engaged 
in  a  period  of  critical  self-examination,  the 
outcome  of  which  will  set  our  course  for 
decades.  As  this  healthy  debate  ensues,  and 
.as  it  applies  to  our  nation,  to  the  State  of 
Maryland,  to  our  communities  and  to  Indi- 
viduals, We  the  Young  Democrats  of  Mary- 
land  in  convention  assembled  present  ovir 
position  on  those  matters  of  significance  to 
all. 

We  exist  In  a  time  of  subtle  and  sophisti- 
cated crisis.  We  exist  in  a  nation  of  untold 
prosperity — yet  millions  'stlU  suffer  from  lack 
of  proper  medical  attention,  food,  housing, 
education.  Jobs  and  social  acceptance.  We 
exist  in  a  world  less  dangerous  to  democracy 
than  when  we  were  bom — yet  nations  are 
stiU  oppressed  within  and  without  and 
threatened  by  forces  which  would  deny  aU 
peoples  the  right  to  choose  their  own  form 
of  freedom  and  government.  We  live  In  a 
Free  State  of  progreea  and  coDcem  for  its 
citizens — yet  we  must  Improve  and  perfect 
our  governmental  and  social  structures  to 
enable  them  to  meet  the  changing  responsi- 
bilities of  contemporary  society  facing  us  to- 
day, and  those  facing  future  generations. 

We  believe  It  vital  that  a  high  priority 
be  placed  on  the  preparttlon  of  our  State, 
our  Nation  and  the  world  for  tomorrow's 


challenges.  Our  responsibility  Is  not  to  the 
past — although  jwe  acknowledge  its  victories, 
and  Its  defeats,  and  we  learn  from  them. 
In  looking  towBrd  tomorrow  from  today's 
perBp>ectlve.  we'  must  assess  our  national, 
state  and  local  goals;  what  we  have  done 
and  what  we  l^ave  yet  to  do.  This  la  the 
purpose  of  our  matform. 

THE    NMTIONAI,    GOVERNMENT 

In  recent  yevs  the  national  government 
has  been  caugl^  In  a  vise  between  rapidly- 
increasing  domestic  demands  and  expanding 
foreign  comn^tmeats.  Neverthelees,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  present  national  Democratic 
administration  i  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Lyadpn  B.  Johnson  has  worked 
diligently  and  (Incerely  to  balance  our  na- 
tional goals  at  ^ome  and  abroad  and  to  im- 
plement them.  We  believe  that  President 
Johnson  has  scj^  a  standard  of  presidential 
leadership  on  a  scale,  of  a  caliber,  of  a  tempo 
and  of  accomplishment  that  ranks  him 
among  the  greatest  of  American  Presidents. 
foreiffn  policy 

In  large  measure  we  Indorse  and  support 
the  administration's  foreign  policy.  We  are  in 
complete  accord  vrlth  its  over-riding  goal  of 
a  peaceful  and  aecure  world. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  prospects  for  improv- 
ing East-Weartl  relations  despite  the  Viet 
Nam  conflict  ate  greater  today  than  at  any 
time  since  the  death  of  Josef  Stalin.  W14}e 
it  is  readily  apparent  that  Communist  China 
wlU  continue  to  be  Intransigent  and  bellig- 
erent, we  feel  ttiat  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  a 
mood,  in  limited  areas,  to  improve  relattona 
vnth  the  U&iteA  State*.  We  should  take  the 
initiative,  if  necessary,  to  explore  fuJly  and 
unceasingly  tlieee  areas  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  arrlv*  at  mutuaUy  beneficial 
relationships.    | 

In  this  content,  we  urge  the  administration 
to  make  every  possible  effort  toward  the 
f  orm\ilatlon  and  raUflcation  of  a  multilateral 
nuclear  disarmament  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  all  nuclear  nations.  We  applaud 
the  objective  of  our  government  to  "continue 
to  search  for  such  agreements  with  the  Com- 
mimlsts  as  are  feasible,"  and  we  encourage 
this  search  In  increaaed  trade,  Increased  cul- 
tural exchanges  and  exchanges  of  sdimtlflc 
teiformatlon  within  the  limitations  at  na- 
tional security,  and  the  opening  of  more  con- 
sulatee  In  the  Boviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  for  thelben^t  of  travelers  In  both 
countries.  I 

The  openlnj^  of  the  last  fromtier — outer 
space — must,  f(ir  the  safety  of  all  nations,  be 
aocompilsbed  Without  motive  for  mlUtary 
gain.  W^  urge  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
on  Outer  Spaop  by  all  nation*  so  the  con- 
quest of  outer  tapaoe  will  not  resrilt  In  s\ib- 
sequent  conquest  of  any  country  on  the 
earth. 

We  commend  the  foreign  aid  program  for 
economic  and  social  development  under  tibe 
Agency  for  International  Development,  with 
particular  pride  in  its  concentz-atlon  on  the 
war  against  hunger,  ill  health  and  Illiteracy 
In  under-developed  countries;  on  greater 
support  for  ref lonal  economic  development, 
and  on  the  democratic  "self-help'-method 
of  foreign  aid.  We  note  that  the  program  re- 
quested for  military  asslslajice  this  year  is 
the  smallest  siace  1950  and,  outside  o\ir  oom- 
mltment  in  Southeast  Asia,  is  only  46  per- 
cent of  the  to>tal  mlUtary  aoslstance  tlie  US. 
provided  in  1960.  We  strongly  encourage  a 
continued  downgrading  of  military  asalat- 
ance  to  foreign  nations  to  refieet  our  desire 
for  stringent  arms  control  and  nuclear 
disarmament. 

One  of  the  ^noet  signiflclent  aooompUsb- 
ments  <rf  the  Uohnson  Administration  this 
year  was  the  o^npletlon  of  the  report  of  the 
Presidential  Panel  on  the  World  Food  Supply. 
We  commend  the  Preaident  for  his  Initiative 
in  ordering  the  In-depth  study  of  a  problem 
which  ts  felt  111  moat  nattooa.  As  the  Preai- 
dent  sUted  Iq  his  1967  SUte  of  the  Union 
message : 
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"Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the  really 
greatest  challenge'  to  the  human  family  is 
the  race  between  food  supply  and  population 
Increase.  That  race  tonight  is  being  lost. 

"The  time  for  rhetoric  has  clearly  passed. 
The  time  for  concerted  action  Is  here  and 
we  must  get  on  wjth  the  Job." 

We  cannot  urg«  more  strongly  that  our 
government,  the  Congress,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  aU  concerned  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  tthls  panel  to  begin  a  world- 
wide campaign  to  Win  the  race  between  food 
supply  and  population  increase,  and  to  con- 
quer biULger  and  malnutrition.  We  also  urge 
the  government  to  assist  In  meeting  the 
population  explosion  by  providing  at  no  cost 
the  means  and  methods  of  birth  control  to 
any  poor  and  unaer-developed  nation  seek- 
ing thU  aid.  I 

It  is  our  belief  Ijhat  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing contributions  *this  nation  has  ever  made 
toward  a  better  World  Is  the  Peace  Corps. 
We  urge  an  increase  In  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  Peace  Cor]^  so  that  these  dedicated 
volunteers  may  m^et  requests  for  their  serv- 
ices from  all  natlo^. 

While  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  not  pro- 
duced over-night  successes  of  a  mocramen- 
tal  scale,  we  believe  that  this  comprehensive 
program  to  aid  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
must  be  continued  unabated,  and  stepped- 
up  where  possible.  In  order  that  long-range 
achievements  majf  not  be  lost  because  of  de- 
mands for  short-term  results. 

We  are  critical  of  American  military  aid 
and  foreign  {lolicy  in  the  Middle  Bast.  W« 
are  critical  of  military  assistance  to  nations 
that  we  know  to  be,  or  may  become,  within 
the  realm  of  reasonable  prediction,  incom- 
patible with  our  major  foreign  policy  objec- 
tive of  a  peaceful  and  secure  world.  In  the 
Middle  East,  we  qelieve  that  American  mili- 
tary assistance  and,  to  a  degree  other  for* 
eign  aid,  often  hse  been  misdirected,  for  the 
following  reasons  I 

It  is  our  policy' to  provide  military  assist- 
ance "where  we  are  asked;  where  the  threat 
of  invasion  or  subversion  is  real;  where  ^ie 
propoeal  Is  n^tarlly  and  economloally 
■ound;  nben  it  la  consistent  with  our  Inter- 
est and  our  limited  means."  A  report  by  the 
Agency  for  Interactional  Development  shows 
that  from  194fi  t«  190Q  the  UB.  provided  s 
total  of  $264  mll^on  In  mmtary  aid  to  four 
Middle  Eastern  ctnintriee  which  openly  op- 
pose the  Indepeifdence  and  freedom  of  Is- 
rael, almost  hall!  o^  which  was  in  grants, 
plus  an  additional  ^15.4  million  In  donated 
surplus  military  equipment.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  provided  from  1946  to  1966  only 
$27.6  million  in  military  assistance  to  Israel, 
all  in  r^ayable  loans  and  no  surplvis  military 
equipment.  "The  b\illc  of  our  economic  and 
social  aid  to  thq  Arab  States  has  been  in 
grants  while  suijlh  aid  to  Israel  has  been 
mostly  in  repayajble  loans. 

We  regret  that  the  eiffairs  of  the  Middle 
East  countries  hate  continued  to  deteriorate: 
however,  we  were  very  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Cnion  and  our  country  did 
not  become  more  Involved.  Still,  we  are  con- 
cerned that  o\ir  gpvernment  was  In  a  posture 
of  giving  militate  aid  to  the  Arab  States. 
Therefore,  we  call  on  the  approprlprlate  gov- 
ernmental officials  to  modify  our  policy  in 
that  area  of  the  world  to  provide  to  all 
these  nations  ttie  same  opportiinltlee  and 
ways  of  cooperation.  Meanwhile,  we  reafflna 
our  policy  of  suilport  to  the  State  of  Israel 
and  the  reoognlilon  of  the  right  of  that 
nation  to  exist.     | 

We  believe  that  this  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ing year  for  the  United  Nations,  because  tti 
weakneeaes  have  been  amplified  by  the  wan 
in  the  Middle  Esat  and  in  Viet  Nam,  and 
the  disorders  in  Africa.  However,  we  also  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  must  continuft 
even  through  su^h  periods  of  trial  and  trib- 
ulation. Its  unreserved  support  for  this  world 
body.  We  believe  that  methods  must  be  ex- 
plored to  strengt  len  the  United  Nations  and 
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to  make  it  more  effective  in  times  of  world 
crisis.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  U  J*,  should 
be  considered  as  Indoor  recreation,  as  some 
member  nations  would  have  it.  To  be  most 
effective  in  accordance  with  its  charter  the 
0nited  NaUons  must  be  treated  by  all  mem- 
ber nations  with  a  full  sense  of  responlblllty, 
dignity  and  purpose,  particularly  in  the 
financial  support  of  its  operations  and  pro- 
grams, and  as  a  fulltime  instrument  of  world 
debate,  world  Improvement  and  world  peace 
Without  the  United  Nations,  the  world  sit^ 
uaUon  can  only  regress  to  a  state  of  increas- 
ing confusion,  isolation  and  breakdown  of 
communication  compounded  by  a  loss  of 
concerted  action  to  solve  the  common  prob- 
lems of  men  and  nations. 

As  to  the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  we  find  it— as 
we  find  all  war— deplorable.  We  stand  behind 
President  Johnson  fully  committed  to  his 
unrelenting  efforts  to  find  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion, one  that  wUl  permit  the  South  Viet- 
nameee  people  the  right  of  peaceful 
self-determination.  We  can  do  no  less  for 
this  tiny  nation;  we,  too,  have  fought  for 
this  right.  We  must  have  a  continuing  eval- 
uation of  ova  obUgatlona  in  Southeast  Asia 
based  on  support  and  participation  from 
,tooaI  governments,  Sino-Soviet  relations 
long-range  goals  abroad,  and  effects  on  our 
shifting  domestic  needs — many  of  which 
have  higher  priority. 

We  want.'to  go  on  record  expressing  our 
deepest  graUtude  and  re^>ect  for  the  men 
and  officers  of  our  armed  services  who  are 
demonstrating  with  their  Uvee  and  limbs, 
their  personal  aacrlflces  and  perseverances 
with  their  dedication  and  zeal,  that  an 
American  commitment  is  not  a  paper  tiger. 
In  concluding  oiu-  position  on  foreign  pol- 
icy, we  remind  the  American  people  of  the 
words  of  Secretary  of  State  Busk : 

"We  ourselves  have  no  desire  to  be  and 
cannot   be    the   gendarmes    for    the    entire 
world.  But  we  do  know  that  our  security 
U  boimd  \xp  with  the  security  of  other  free 
societies.  We  have  very  great  economic  and 
mlUtary  strength,  which  should   inspire   us 
With  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility." 
Domestic  policy 
This  United  States  in  which  we  live  is  the 
greatest  nation  in  history.  Yet,   despite   its 
greatness,  our  nation  and  its  people  are  un- 
dergoing a  painful  metamorphosis.  We  find 
Americans  struggling  for  a  place  in  the  sun- 
tor  elbow-room;  for  clean  air  and  pure  wa- 
ter; for  decent  homes  and  good  schools;  for 
jood   Jobs   and  security;    for   modem   cities 
and   healthy  suburbs;    for  safe  streets   and 
n^xlcm    of   travel;    for    equal    Justice;    for 
honest,  efficient  and  responsive  government 
and  for  dignity  and  self-respect. 

There  Is  much  to  be  done  to  Improve  our 
way  of  life.  There  U  much  that  the  Democra- 
tic Party  has  done  and  wiU  continue  to  do 
to  set  our  course  and  giUde  us  to  our  destina- 
tion. The  following  are  our  recommendations 
for  our  party  and  our  nation: 

The  Bureaucracy 

Government,  to  be  effective,  must  be  effi- 
cient. Efficiency  and  economy  of  operation 
Me  one  of  government's  first  obligations.  The 
wdcral  Government  under  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration has  set  a  hlghwater  mark  for 
w^>onslve,  progressive  and  imaginative  pro- 
pams.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  there 
M  room  for  improvement  in  the  level  of  effi- 
ciency of  the  bureaucracy.  We  recommend 
Mtat  a  thorough  study  be  conducted  of  each 
Federal  department,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  old  line  departments  such  as 
interior  and  Agriculture,  and  with  a  view 
toward  reorganization  of  thoee  which  are 
no  longer  fxinctlonlng  in  their  traditional 
Meas  of  responsibility. 

We  favor  the  administration's  proposal  to 
jeform  the  Post  Office  Department  by  mak- 
™«  '*  *  public  corporation.  We  urge  the 
liberalization  of  the  outdated  and  restrictive 
«atch  Act"  which  has  dented  mUlions  of 
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Federal  and  state  employees  participation  in 
the  political  process  of  our  democracy.  Along 
with  liberalization,  this  act  should  be 
strengthened  to  provide  more  protection  for 
employees  against  solicitation  for  thinly-dls- 
gulsed  political  contributions  and  against 
coercion  and  infiuence  from  superiors  in 
political  matters. 

We  strongly  favor  true  comparability  In 
pay  and  benefits  for  Federal  employees  and 
urge  a  greater  effort  on  their  behalf,  because 
the  viability  of  the  national  government 
hinges  In  large  measure  on  the  caliber  of  Ite 
employees  at  all  levels.  We  commend  those 
who  have  made  public  service  a  career  for 
their  dedication.  We  also  urge.that  there  con- 
tinue to  be  an  influx  of  new  ideas  and  new 
people  into  the  government  in  order  that  it 
not  become  stifled  In  tradition  and  fear  of 
new  approaches. 

This  convention  indorses  the  objectives  of 
S.  1035  by  Senator  Ervin  and  cosponsored  by 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Federal  employees  and 
to  prevent  unwarranted  governmental  In- 
vasions of  privacy. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  take  action  to 
propose  an  equitable  method  of  financing 
the  $50.3  billion  accrued  liability  of  the  civU 
service  retirement  and  disabUit^  fund 

We  are  critical,  as  is  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  of  the  unnecessary  buildup 
of  large  unobligated  balances  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  particularly  in  a  time  of  urban 
crisis  and  a  massive  Federal  deficit.  For  ex- 
ample unobligated  balances  and  unexpended 
balances  In  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
be  $10.4  billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968, 
and  unexpended  balances  at  the  end  of  FT 
68  will  rise  to  $45.4  billion. 

These  bilUons  of  dollars  in  vmobllgated 
and  unexpended  balances,  funds  that  are 
appropriated  but  not  yet  spent,  indicate  a 
degree  of  poor  fiscal  management  which 
must  not  be  permitted,  particularly  when 
there  exists  a  desperate  need  for  funds  else- 
where in  the  budget  and  when  a  heavy  deficit 
Is  expected.  We  urge  the  government  to  take 
every  step  poeelble  to  either  reduce  the  bal- 
ances of  unobligated  and  unexpended  funds, 
or  to  tranefer  a  large  portion  of  these  funds 
into  urban  rehabilitation  programs  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  Congress 
One  of  the  great  Ironies  of  last  year's  Cton- 
gresslonal  elections  is  that  the  votere  turned 
out  a  large  number  of  the  freshmen  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen   who   were  of  vital   slg- 
nlflcance  in  enacting  the  great  programs  for 
social  progress  which   made  the  89th   Oon- 
greas  one  of  the  best  in  our  history.  Today 
In  the  face  of  our  urgent  urban  crisis   the 
slim  Democratic  majority  of   the  Congress 
finds  itself  stymied  by  the  selfish  partisan 
negauveneee  of  a  large  number  of  minority 
party  members.  Thus,  the  90th  Congress  finds 
Itself  enmeshed  in  complacency  and  lack  of 
direction.    Showing    general    irresponslSlity 
and  utter  contempt  for  the  wiU  of  theSpabllc 
tiie  minority  party  members  have-loready 
dragged  the  90th  Congress  to  their  low  level 
of   partisanship,   reeuJUng   in   callous   disre- 
gard for  the  needs  of  our  cities  and  pe<»le 
We  urge  the  voters  next  year  to  acknowl- 
edge that  our  national  problems  require  posi- 
tive solutions,  not  negative  obstructionism 
We  urge  the  voters  to  return  to  the  9Ist  Con- 
gress  an   overwhelming   majority   of   Demo- 
<«it«  in  order  that  President  Johnson  and 
the  Congress  may  get  on  with  their  work  for 
the  future  of   our   nation   and  our   people. 
There  U  also  room  for  improvement  In 
the  mechanical  workings  of  the  national  leg- 
islative process.  We  urge  passage  of  a  strong 
legislative  reorganization  bill  in  order  that 
«ie  Congress  may  work  more  efflcientiy.  We 
deplore  the  degree  to  which  the  Congress  has 
lost  its  Initiative  to  the  Executive  Branch 
a  trend  which  has  been  evident  for  many 
years.  It  Is  our  belief  that  by  reforming  and 
modernizing  its  methods,  the  Congress  can 


resume  its  standing  as  one  of  the  three  equal 
branches  of  government. 

We  call  for  re-evaluation  of  the  Congres- 
sional committee  chairmen  selection  system 
with  a  view  toward  its  modification  in  a  way 
that  will  allow  for  stronger  emphasis  on  abil- 
ity and  other  leadership  criteria  as  opposed 
to  strict  reliance  on  tenure  of  office  in  the 
selection  process. 

We  favor  enactment  of  a  stronger  lobby 
laws  requiring  broader  coverage,  lUlng  of 
more  detailed  reports,  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement.  We  iirge  that  a 
limited  tax  credit  be  given  for  donations  to 
political  campaigns.  We  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  a  strict  code  of  Congressional  eth- 
ics, including  annual  disclosure  of  financial 
status.  All  of  these  proposals  are  aimed  at 
reinstilllng  public  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  our  elected  public  officials. 

Only  the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  can  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  the  operation  of  our  na- 
tional government.  While  we  believe  that  the 
Congress  performs  its  task  in  a  sincere  at- 
tempt to  protect  the  taxpayers  money,  we 
must   disapprove   of   the   following   actions: 

1.  In  reporting  the  Labor-H.E.W.  appropri- 
ations bill  for  fiscal  year  1968  the  House  Ap- 
propriatlons  Committee  reduced  the  admin- 
istration request  by  $185  mlUion.  However, 
the  committee  did  not  Include  In  its  bill  ap- 
propriations for  programs  awaiting  legisla- 
tive reauthorization  which  total  $261  million 
as  listed  in  the  budget  request.  If  these  pro- 
grams are  reauthorized  and  the  committee 
funds  the  deferred  $261  million  as  requested, 
the  total  appropriation  for  Labor-H.E.W.  will 
be  $76  million  more  thsm  the  administration 
requested.  This  obviously  is  a  misleading  ap- 
propriations process. 

2.  The  Appropriations  Committee  allowed 
$61.7  million  for  a  program  of  research 
grants  which  the  committee  admitted  may 
not  have  proper  legislative  authority,  pend- 
ing a  decision  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

3.  The  Appropriations  Committee  allowed 
an  expenditiire  of  $33  mlUion  for  a  program 
which  the  committee  admitted  has  no  leg- 
islative authority. 

We  make  these  criticisms  with  one  point 
In  mind:  Our  resources  are  limited  and  our 
obligations  are  great.  We  must  economize 
where  possible,  and  this  responsiblUty  falls 
on  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  Executive 
Branch  of  government. 

The  City 
At  no  other  time  and  place  in  our  history 
has  the  impact  and,  to  a  degree,  the  tragedy 
of  the  industrial  revolution  been  brought 
Into  more  critical  focus  than  In  our  cities 
today.  In  large  measure  it  was  the  promise 
of  the  Industrial  revolution  that  gave  eco- 
nomic impetus  to  the  growth  of  our  cities— 
the  promise  of  decent  Jobs,  homes  and 
schools  in  cities,  that  brought  the  masses. 
Today  the  promise  has  t>ecome  a  plague 
both  in  the  seething  cities  and  on  the  shrink- 
ing farms.  The  many  mlUlons  of  Americans 
in  the  core  cities  are  suffering — the  few  mil- 
lions left  on  the  farms  are  suffering.  Those 

between — the  middle  class  in  the  suburbs 

are  faced  with  the  overwhelming  btirden  of 
both.  I 

The  American  city  U  the  home  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people  and  it  houses  the  major- 
ity of  our  problems.  Since  1930  city  popula- 
tion has  Increased  more  than  60  percent 
while  rural  popxilatlon  has  increased  less 
than  two  percent.  People  have  left  the-  farms 
at  a  rate  of  almost  800.000  a  year  for  each 
of  the  past  five  years.  The  crime  rate  In  the 
city  Is  twice  that  of  the  suburb.  More  16- 
year-olds  commit  crimes  than  any  other  age 
group,  and  16-year-olds  are  second.  Of  2  - 
780.016  crimes  known  to  police  in  1965,  some 
two  million  occurred  in  the  cities.  Twenty- 
six  core  cities  of  more  than  ^,000  people 
containing  18  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, accounted  for  more  than  half  of  all  re- 
ported major  crimes  against  the  person  and 
more   than   a   third    of   the   crimes   against 
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property.  The  unemployment  rate  In  eore 
cltlee  la  10  percent,  alnuMt  three  time*  the 
national  average.  For  Negro  teenagers  It  goe* 
aa  high  as  30  percent.  One  of  every  five  alum 
residents  working  f  ulltlme  earns  a  salary  be- 
low the  poverty  line.  By  contrast,  between 
1954  and  1066,  almost  two-thirds  of  all  new 
stores  were  constructed  outside  the  central 
city. 

In  1966.  an  estimated  30  million  Ameri- 
cans, or  15  percent  ot  our  population,  were 
listed  aa  poor,  living  below  the  minimal 
governmental  "poverty  line."  Only  7.5  mil- 
lion of  the  American  poor  are  receiving  pub- 
lic aeslstance.  Negroes  account  for  50  per- 
cent  to  the  relief  load — and  nearly  all  aid 
to  dependent  children  recipients  In  some 
cities.  In  the  next  decade  the  cities  m\ist 
spend  91,025  bUllon,  but  will  not  be  able  to 
raise  $262  billion  of  that  amount.  More  than 
four  million  homes  have  neither  running 
water  nor  pltimblng;  more  than  nine  mil- 
lion homes  are  run  down  or  dilapidated. 

These  facts  could  not  state  more  clearly 
the  existence  of  a  grave  problem  In  our  coun- 
try. Aa  Senator  RlbicoS  stated.  "We  face  not 
only  a  crista  In  hotislng,  employment,  and 
law  enforcement  but  we  alao  face  a  crisis  In 
belief.  The  people  of  the  slums  are  losing 
their  belief  in  the  promise  of  America." 

President  Johnson's  National  Crime  Com- 
mission stated  that  It  has  "no  doubt  that  the 
mo^  significant  action  that  can  be  taken 
against  crime  is  action  designed  to  eliminate 
slums  and  ghettos,  to  Improve  education.  < 
to  provide  Jobs,  to  make  sure  that  every 
American  is  given  the  opportunities  and  the 
freedoms  that  will  enable  him  to  assume  his 
reoponslbilitles." 

"Warring  on  poverty.  Inadequate  housing 
and  unemployment.  Is  warring  on  crime.  A 
civil  fights  law  is  a  law  against  crime.  Money 
for  schools  la  money  against  crime.  Medical, 
psychiatric  and  family-counseling  services 
are  services  against  crime.  More  broadly  and 
most  Importantly  every  effort  to  Improve 
life  In  America's  'Inner  cities'  la  an  effort 
ag;anlst  crime." 

The  crisis  in  our  cities  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem; it  is  a  stigma  on  our  nation.  Three 
Bununers  of  widespread  violence  sind  crime 
*  have  failed  to  produce  an  unequivocal  na- 
tional commitment  to  attack  and  to  con- 
quer our  most  critical  domestic  problem. 

Our  governments  seem  to  be  going  In  many 
directions,  yet  In  no  direction  at  all.  Even 
for  a  problem  of  such  enormous  proportions, 
requiring  a  dedicated  long-range  effort,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  clearly  enunciated  na- 
tional goal,  one  that  every  American,  rich 
or  poor,  can  easily  understand  and  support. 
Therefore,  this  convention  strongly  urges 
that  OTir  government  establish  a  system  of 
national  priorities,  and  that  the  GtbI  prior- 
ity be  given  to  attacking  and  conquering 
comprehensively  the  problems  of  our  cities. 
This  flrst  priority  must  be  stated  without 
equivocation  or  qualification. 

It  Is  out  position  that  If  such  a  i>riorlty 
and  commitment  is  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cally stated  the  Congress  will  act  respon- 
slvely.  As  It  Is  now  the  Congress  does  not 
feel  that  the  government  Is  strongly  com- 
mitted to  facing  the  monumental  problems 
of  our  cities.  The  result  Is  that  requests  for 
appropriations  to  finance  city  rehabilitation 
programs  are  being  cut  drastically  and  as  a 
parallel,  loose  fiscal  procediu-es  are  occurring 
In  the  Executive. 

This  nation  cannot  afford  summers  <^ 
violence — organized  or  spontaneous.  This  na- 
tion can  afford  to  make  a  national  commit- 
ment of  the  highest  priority  to  attack  the 
causes  of  this  unrest  at  their  roots. 
The  Related  Goals 
In  other  areaa  of  concern  to  our  popula- 
tion, we  recommend: 

1.  That  the  300  recommendations  of  the 
Presldent%  commlsalon  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Justice  be 
Implemented.  The  President's  crime  commis- 


sion  produced  l^e  moct  oomprehenaive  r»- 
port  on  crime  14  our  nattod.  We  believe  tbaX 
hla  oonunlsBion  has  glTMi  us  %  oompreliea- 
slve  cure,  and  we  mtat  now  provide  the 
means  to  strlk^  hard  and  permanently  at 
crime.  i 

a.  That  Stat«  programs  of  compensation 
to  the  victims  <b  violent  crimes  be  enacted, 
and  that  the  F^eral  government  enact  such 
a    program    for    the    District   of    Columbia. 

3.  That  a  grAatly-expanded  program  for 
the  development  of  mass  transportation 
methods  be  undertaken  by  the  government 
for  the  benefit  pf  out  conunuters,  and  that 
the  respoaslblU^  for  such  a  program  be  as- 
signed to  one  iJederal  department,  not  two 
with  overlapping  responsibilities  as  exists  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  I  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

4.  That  the  Pi^eral  and  state  governments 
enact  legislation  outlawing  transportation 
and  private  po^ession  of  military-type  fire- 
arms; that  statas  enact  laws  prohibiting  pos- 
session of  fireapns  by  habitual  drunkards, 
drug  addicts,  miental  incompetents  and  per- 
sons with  histories  of  mental  disturbances; 
that  states  enadt  laws  requiring  the  registra- 
tion of  all  handguns,  rlfies  and  shotguns, 
that  states  enact  laws  requiring  persons  to 
obtain  ptermite  before  possession  of  hand- 
guns; that  the  Federal  government  enact  a 
law  prohibiting  the  mall-order  sale  of  fire- 
arms. 

5.  That  the  C  ongress  provide  substantially 
more  ftinda  to  Implement  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Ad  of  1966  In  order  that  water 
pollution  may  soon  be  unknown  in  thla 
nation. 

6.  That  the  C  angress  enact  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967  so  ihat  the  Federal  government 
can  enforce  cl  ^an  air  standard  before  the 
world  Is  surrou  nded  by  an  envelope  of  jx)!- 
luted  air. 

7.  That  the  Federal  Government  effec- 
tively prevent  its  own  installations  from 
polluting  the  ai '  and  water. 

8.  That  the  entire  welfare  program  be 
overhauled.  Thi  ire  is  little  disagreement  that 
the  Federal  a  id  state  welfare  programs, 
which  only  reai  h  20  percent  of  those  Ameri- 
cans listed  bel(  w  the  poverty  line,  are  out- 
dated and  Inecultable.  A  blue-ribbon  com- 
mission such  a4  that  which  studied  crime  at 
the  Presldent'j  direction  should  be  estab- 
lished to  study  the  entire  welfare  program  at 
all  levels  and  1  s  make  recommendations  for 
Its  reform.  We  specifically  recommend  that 
such  reforms  i:  iclude  eligibility  based  solely 
on  need;  day  c  ire  for  tbe  children  of  moth- 
ers who  can  w  srk;  effective  Job  retraining; 
assistance  to  ocal  governmjente  for  birth 
control  clinics  i  >pen  at  convenient  hours,  and 
a  program  for  finding  and  making  effective 
new  methods  o  teach  the  rural  p>oor  who 
have  settled  in  cities  how  to  cope  with  urban 
living. 

9.  That  the  (longress  quickly  enact  S.  2138 
as  amended  to  authorize  an  emergency  pro- 
gram under  tie  Secretarlee  of  Agriculture, 
and  Health,  Ecfucatlon,  and  Welfare,  to  pro- 
vide food  and'  medical  servlcea  to  prevent 
human  sufferltig  and  loss  of  life.  Human 
beings  all  over  the  covintry  are  suffering  from 
Inadequate  diets,  malnutrition  and  virtually 
no  medical  or  Rental  attention.  Estimates  o< 
the  number  ot  Americans  In  dire  need  of 
food  range  froifi  400,000  to  four  mlUlon.  Thia 
act  also  requires  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  incidence  and  location  of  serious  hunger, 
malnutrition   ind  related  health  problems. 

10.  That  th^  Congreea  enact  a  compre- 
henalve  truth-ln-lendlng  act  to  ptrotect  the 
American  constuner  from  misleading  coets  of 
credit.  We  favor  other  measures  aimed 
directly  at  constuner  protection.  Including  a 
comprehensive  program  concerning  the  tin- 
known  dangers  lurking  In  many  of  our  eoiA- 
plex  products  aucih  aa  drugs  and  comnetbom. 
We  also  favv  leglalatlon  aettlng  nfetf 
standards  for  i|egulatlon  at  economic  p<^aooa 
to  protect  humiui  Uvea. 


11.   Tba*  tba 
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tMsFtTlct  of  Ooltimbla  be 
granted  voting  re^ireeentatloa  in  the  House 
ot  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

12.  That  Oongrasa  repeal  section  14-b  ol 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  prohibit  states  from 
enacting  so-called  "right  to  work"  laws. 

13.  That  the  Congress  enact  a  Congres- 
sional redlstrictlng  bill  requiring  that  states 
redlstrict  within  l^o  years  after  each  deoen- 
nlal  census  is  published  on  a  strict  one-man, 
one-vote  basis  wlti  a  maximum  variance  be- 
tween the  largest]  and  smallest  district  of 
no  more  than  10  pa-cent. 

14.  That  our  Federal  meat  and  poultry  In- 
spection laws  be  quickly  updated  and  com- 
prehensively enforced. 

15.  We  commenp  the  UJ3.  Senate  on  Its 
drtig-prlclng  heartigs  for  facing  a  problem 
which  ad  long  deprived  some  of  our  citizens 
of  adequate  medication. 

Farm 

While  the  average  American  farm  haa  been 
able  to  produce  more  with  leoa  acreage,  the 
farm  family  la  rapidly  dwindling.  The  farm 
population  of  12  million  today  la  half  that 
of  1950.  By  1970,  it  vmi  shrink  to  9.6  million. 
The  same  year,  nearly  half  thoee  on  farms — 
4.5  million — will  ^  age  65  or  older.  Besides 
losing  Ita  young  people,  the  farm  haa  been 
bit  by  an  lncrea«»  In  costs.  While  price*  in 
the  consumer  nuixketplace  have  Increased, 
the  farmer's  share  has  not.  In  rural  America, 
the  educational  ac  hlevement  rate  ia  two  years 
behind  the  urban  Eireas,  and  the  dropout  rate 
la  7  percent  higher.  Even  though  groaa  farm 
Income  last  year  ^ras  the  highest  In  history, 
the  farmer's  Incoqie  la  still  below  that  of  tba 
average  per  capita,  Income  of  (2,610. 

The  Johnson  Administration  has  instituted 
programs  to  help  farmers  and  those  who  live 
in  non-farm  rural  areas  Improve  public  serv- 
ices and  their  way  of  life.  We  strongly  com- 
mend the  administration  for  Its  accomplish- 
ments, and  look  to  an  even  greater  effort  in 
the  future.  Including  a  restudy  of  our  agri- 
cultural program.  We  see  a  danger  that  yes- 
terday's farm  surpluses  may  become  tomor- 
row's shortages  If  agricultural  land  and 
workers  continue  ito  dwindle.  As  well  as  being 
the  providers  of  our  foo4  and  fiber,  American 
farmers  are  the  c^istodlans  of  our  land. 
hrheLand 

There  was  a  time  when  thla  nation  could 
take  pride  In  Its  natural  beauty;  today  It 
cannot.  The  metropK>lltan  bulldozer,  the  high- 
way,  the  air  and  water  pollution,  the  water 
and  sewer  lines,  all  have  worked  against  our 
greatest  natural  beritage.  In  the  process  of 
clearing  land  for'  suburban  houses,  we  have 
not  provided  opeki  spaces  to  be  enjoyed  by 
those  who  will  lite  In  the  houses. 

There  are  a  number  of  governmental  pro- 
grams for  preservation  of  open  spaces  and 
natural  beauty,  such  as  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fu^d,  the  open  space  grants 
and  highway  befiutLflcatlon  program.  It  Is 
our  contention  that  these  programs  are  not 
doing  enough  to  Keep  pcu;e  with  urbanization. 

The  govemmenit  Is  not  moving  fast  enough 
to  acquire  land  before  urbanization  escalates 
Ita  cost  beyond  tpe  point  of  no  return.  It  la 
not  moving  fasrt  enough  to  protect  otir  nat- 
ural beauty  froni  desecration.  A  greater  ef- 
fort must  be  made. 

In  this  reepecl^  we  call  for  enactment  of 
the  Scenic  or  Wljl  Rivers  System,  the  Scenic 
TVaila  System,  a^id  the  National  Estuarine 
Areaa  System.  V/e  urge  the  government  to 
embark  on  a  program  of  securing  donated 
aoenlc  eaeementi  from  private  landowners 
holding  property  of  scenic  value,  and  offering 
them  in  return  a(i  Incentive.  We  urge  that  a 
specific  program  for  establishing  open  rec- 
reational spaces  in  core  city  areas  be  Initiated 
qxiickly.  We  alao  urge  ^ur  government  to  aot 
speedily  to  prervent  despoUatlon  at  our 
beaches  and  shorelines  from  vast  amounts  of 
oil  trapped  In  more  thun  100  sunken  tanken 
off  tbe  Bast  coast. 

In  light  of  th«  national  solid  waste  prob- 
lem  and  the  Infmortal  life  expectancy  of 
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most  plastic  throw-away  containers,  we  tirge 
private  Industries  to  substitute  bio-degrad- 
sble  plastic  containers  in  consumer  prod- 
uct packaging  rather  than  non-degradable 
plastics. 

The  Individual 
We  view  with  alarm  equally  the  struggle 
of  the  Individual  against  complete  anonym- 
ity In  a  society  that  shuffles  millions  away, 
packs  them  In  clUes  and  forgets  them,  and 
the  struggle  of  the  Individual  for  an  Identity 
In  the  world  of  technology  which  relegatea 
human  beings  to  punchcard  perforations. 

Although   the   computer — or   cybernetic 

age  is  barely  In  Its  infancy,  how  familiar  one 
of  its  traits  haa  already  become:  "Do  not 
fold,  spindle  or  mutilate."  Will  human  beings 
have  this  same  protection  In  the  computer 
age? 

It  has  been  stated  aptly  that  cybernetics 
causes  de-personallzation,  a  separation  of 
man  from  his  product,  a  collapse  of  time,  a 
reduction  of  hvunan  work,  and  a  dramatic 
shift  of  needs  and  skills.  Can  the  Individual 
survive  as  an  entity?  Can  we  forge  ahead 
without  sacrificing  man's  individuality  to 
the  computer's  demands? 

IndlvlduaUty  Is  not  the  gift  of  government 
and  society,  but  they  can  rob  a  person  of  it 
In  pret)arlng  for  the  technological  world  lust 
over  the  horizon,  it  Is  Imperative  that  we 
dedicate  an  equal  effort  to  preservation  of 
the  individuality  and  dignity  of  every  mem- 
ber of  ourv  society.  We  urge  our  national 
leaders— Intellectual,  political,  business  and 
social— to  Mdress  themselves  to  this  critical 
question  In  order  that  our  society  may  be 
prepared  for  another  new  age  without  under- 
going painful  and  frustrating  periods  of  ad- 
justment. 

It  is  our  position  that  the  task  and  goal  of 
guaranteeing  real  equality  of  opportunity  and 
freedom  of  movement  and  association  for 
all  persons  is  far  from  completion.  Segrega- 
tion must  be  stamped  out.  Discrimination 
must  be  destroyed.  All  men  and  every  man 
must  have  the  same  opportunities,  and  this 
nsqulres  equal  opportumty  in  all  spheres  and 
phases  of  our  society  In  facl^— not  fiction  As 
a  step  in  this  direction  we  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Federal  fair  housing  law  that  does 
not  infringe  on  consUtuUonal  righte 

The  individual's  right  of  privacy  must  be 
respected  and  protected  by  our  government 
officials,  and  we  commend  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon  for  the  steps  It  has  taken  thus  far  to 
Insure  this  goal. 

Our  government  must  continue  to  be 
predicated  upon  the  ideals  of  personal  free-  ' 
dom,  individual  opportunity  and  protection 
of  fundamental  righU.  As  long  as  one  man  is 
denied  these,  our  democratic  goal  has  not 
been  fulfilled.  Each  generation  brings  us 
closer  to  that  goal,  and  we  must  make  cer- 
tain that  this  and  future  generations  con- 
tinue. Rarely  have  the  challenges  to  our 
principles  been  so  great  and  the  perils  of  in- 
action so  grave.  This  generation  of  Americans 
can  surpass  all  others  in  bringing  the  dream 
of  freedom  and  equality  of  opportunitv  to 
fruition. 

THE  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

Our  state  government  is  at  a  crossroads. 
Through  reapportionment,  fiscal  and  consti- 
tutional reform,  and  badly-needed  progres- 
sive programs  to  help  and  lead  its  citizens 
our  state  government  has  the  opportunity 
and  the  challenge  of  re-asserting  itself  as  a 
viable  Instrument  of  government  In  the 
face  of  the  growing  Federal-metropolitan 
partnership. 

Many  persons  have  been  active  in  bringing 
our  state  reapportionment,  fiscal  reform  a 
constitutional  convention  and  programs  for 
progress.  We  are  particularly  proud  of  the 
leading  role  Maryland's  Young  Democrats 
nave  played  in  reforming  state  government 
to  meet  present  day  demands.  We  know  that 
our  party  leaders  are  committed  to  sound 
progress  from  state  and  its  people  through 
unaglnatlve  and  progressive  programs. 
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Oiu-  state  must  not  stop  at  the  crossroada. 
In  order  to  help  our  state  forge  ahead  to  an 
active  role  In  a  challenging  society,  as  It 
must,  we  present  our  program  for  progress. 
The  constitutional  convention 
We  welcome  the  jx>nvenlng  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  and  commend  the 
Governor's  Constitutional  Commission  for 
Its  comprehensive  draft  and  thoee  who  have 
and  are  working  toward  realization  of  a 
new  basic  charter  of  government.  We  re- 
Iterate  that  basic  reforms  In  the  constitu- 
tion are  essential  and  go  hand-ln-hand  with 
governmental  reorganization  such  as  that 
recommended  by  the  Commission  on  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Curlett  Com- 
mission on  executive  reorganization.  We 
support  the  constitutional  changes  out- 
lined in  the  Draft  of  a  New  Constitution 
for  the  State  of  Maryland  adopted  at   our 

1965    state    T.D.     convention.     Including 

The  guaranteed  right  of  people  to  be  pro- 
tected against  Interception  of  any  means  of 
communication. 

A  requirement  that  no  person  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  rights  be  discriminated  against 
becouse  of  sex,  race,  national  origin,  religion 
or  ancestry. 

Entitlement  to  a  free  public  education  in 
the  declaration  of  rights. 

The  right  in  all  criminal  cases  for  the  ac- 
cused to  be  assigned  defense  counsel  to  rep- 
resent him  at  every  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings unless  he  electe  to  proceed  without 
counsel  or  Is  able  to  retain  counsel. 

Reduction  of  the  residency  requirement 
for  voUng  In  state  and  local  elections  frwn 
one  year  to  six  months. 

Provisions  for  mandatory  reapportionment 
and  redistrlcUng  after  each  national  census: 
compact  and  contiguous  legislative  districts; 
a  limit  on  the  number  of  legislators  to  be 
elected  to  the  General  Assembly  and  a  limit 
on  the  number  that  can  represent  a  single 
legislative  district  under  districting  plans 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  one- 
man,  one-vote. 

Removal  of  salary  restrictions  iv  the 
constitution. 

Removal  of  constitutional  limits  on 
length  of  legislative  sessions. 

Requirement  for  a  post  audit  by  an  officer 
elected   by  the  General  Assembly. 

A  prohibition  on  General  Assembly  enact- 
ment of  public  local  law. 

A  requirement  that  all  counties  adopt 
home  rule. 

Addition  of  the  elective  office  of  Lieuten- 
ant Governor. 

Provision  for  gubernatorial  power,  subject 
to  leglslaUve  veto,  to  make  changes  in  the 
executive  branch  organization,  at  in  the  as- 
signment of  functions  within  the  executive 
which  he  considers  necessary  for  efficient 
administration. 

Establishment  of  a  unified  court  system 
headed  by  one  Supreme  Court  with  an  ap- 
peals court,  a  trial  court  of  general  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  a  trial  court  of  limited  Jurisdiction. 

Supreme  Court  power,  after  hearing,  to 
remo^'e  any  Judge  from  office  upon  a  finding 
of  misconduct  In  office,  or  persistant  failure 
to  perform  his  duties  or  to  retire  any  Judge 
upon  a  finding  of  disability  seriously  Inter- 
fering with  performance  of  duties  which  is 
or  is  likely  to  become  of  a  permanent  nature. 

Adoption  of  an  Improved  plan  for  Judicial 
selection. 

Establishment  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  as  executive  head  of 
the  Judicial  system  with  power  to  appoint 
an  administrator  and  staff  and  to  assign 
Judges  to  sit  in  any  state  court  when  be 
deems  It  necessary. 

We  also  Join  those  who  acknowledge  the 
citizens'  right  of  access  to  public  records 
This  right  should  not  be  abridged  except  as 
provided  by  law  where  required  to  preserve 
privity  In  law  enforcement  proceedings  pre- 
sence   the    Integrity    of    state    contractual 


transactions,  and  prevent  unwarranted  In- 
vasion of  i  citizen's  personal  privacy. 
Conflict  ol  interest 
We  support  and  urge  enactment  of  strin- 
gent conflict-of-interest  legislation  Includ- 
ing comprehensive  financial  disclosure  This 
legislation  should  Include — 

A  prohibition  against  pubUc  officials  using 
knowledge  gained  In  the  performance  a< 
their  duties  to  buy  and/or  sell  land  for  a 
profit  as  a  result  of  action  by  the  State  or 
other  public  bodies. 

Requirements  that  elected  officials  file  de- 
tailed schedules  of  assets  and  liabilities  and 
a  statement  of  income  by  source  Including 
spouse  and  minor  children  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  These  reports  should  be  made 
pubUc  upon  request  and  the  law  should  pro- 
vide a  method  of  enforcing  their  accuracy. 
■  Human  resources 
With  the  increasing  complexity  of  social 
and  technological  progress,  the  development 
of  our  human  resources  becomes  more  vital. 
Our  state  should  provide  every  individual 
with  the  opportunity  to  develop  to  his  full- 
est potential  In  order  that  he  may  become  a 
contributing  member  of  our  society.  Both 
society  and  the  individual  will  become 
stronger  socially  and  economically. 

Development  of  human  resources  includes 
many  fields.  We  congratulate  the  1967  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  its  outstanding  record  in 
enacting  civil  rights  legislation.  The  elim- 
ination of  the  tavern  exemption  from  the 
statewide  public  accommodations  law  marks 
the  end  of  a  long  effort.  At  the  same  time, 
the  campaign  to  end  discrimination  In  hous- 
ing was  begun  this  year  with  passage  of  the 
equal  housing  law.  We  hope  that  full  real- 
ization of  thU  goal  win  be  achieved  more 
quickly  than  full  public  accommodations. 
The  Young  Democrats  of  Maryland  are  com-  / 
mitted  to  the  goals  of  eUmlnattng  any  racial  < 
or  religious  discrimination  and  to  providing 
an  equal  opportunity  for  aU  our  citizens. 
We  must  continue  to  strive  toward  these 
goals  until  they  are  fully  and  permanently 
realized. 

We  urge  the  General  Assembly,  aU  State 
agencies  and  local  governments  to  develop 
and  implement  Imaginative  programs  to  al- 
leviate poverty  in  our  cities  and  rural  area.«i 
We  are  gratified  by  the  impressive  start  that 
has  been  made,  but  more  must  be  done. 
While  education  is  the  best  answer,  it  Is  long 
range  and  we  must  not  ignore  the  present 
needs  of  all  our  citizens.  Specifically,  we  urge 
comprehensive  Job-retraining  programs  for 
those  unemployed  who  are  displaced  by  au- 
tomation, whether  In  the  factory  or  on  the 
farm,  and  for  those  who  have  become  Unable 
to  pursue  their  trades  through  disability  or 
because  of  Inadequate  education.  We  also 
urge  re-evaluatlon  of  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation program  in  order  to  provide  bene- 
fits such  as  two-thirds  of  average  annual  in- 
come, and  also  re-evaltiation  of  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  program  to  Increase  ben- 
efits according  to  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
Liberalization  of  benefit  disqualification 
standards  should  be  Included. 

We  recommended  that  the  Movie  Censor- 
ship Board  be  abolished  immediately.  The 
•75,000  annual  expendltiu-e  by  the  state  to 
support  this  board  is  desperately  needed  for 
far  more  deserving  programs  in  development 
of  human  resources. 

Education 

Many  Improvements  In  Maryland's  educa- 
tional programs  are  necessary  before  the  op- 
portunity for  our  youth  to  develop  to  their 
fullest  potential  wUl  be  reaUzed.  Commimlty 
colleges,  education  for  handicapped  chU- 
dren,  education  In  culturally-deprived  areas, 
and  vocational  training  all  need  more  atten- 
tion before  the  state  can  have  an  adequate 
and  comprehensive  educational  program. 

We  heartily  commend  the  1967  General  As- 
sembly for  enactment  of  a  state-sponsored 
kindergarten  program.  We  find  thla  an  en- 
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couraglng  sign  that  our  leglalaturk  U  Inter- 
ested In  filling  the  gape  wbldi  presenUy  pre- 
clude a  comprehensive  educational  program. 
To  reach  this  goal,  we  recommend — 

1.  Education  of  handicapped  children.  We 
commend  the  1967  General  Assembly  for 
enacting  three  of  five  bills  recommended  by 
the  Governor's  CJommlsslon  on  the  SUuc^- 
tlon  of  Handicapped  Children.  We  also  com- 
mend Judge  Moore  and  the  other  members 
of  the  commission  for  an  excellent  Job.  The 
commission's  report  shows  that  the  lack  of 
educational  programs  for  the  handicapped 
is  the  most  glaring  of  our  educational  defi- 
ciencies. We  urge  the  legislature  and  the  new 
commission  to  develop  vigorously  programs 
to  Insure  that  all  children  are  provided  a 
first  rate  education  regardless  of  handicap. 
Most  handicapped  children,  given  the  proper 
education,  can  become  productive  membiers 
of  society.  Doors  to  opportunity  may  be 
opened  through  education  geared  to  develop 
thoee  abiUUea  which  are  unhampered. 

In  order  to  develop  these  programs  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  section  of  Special  Educa- 
tion In  the  State  Department  of  Education 
be  given  division  status. 

^>eclal  education  Instructors  will  be 
needed  to  Implement  a  program  once  it  Is 
developed.  At  present,  there  Is  a  tremen- 
dous gap  between  the  number  of  Instruc- 
tors needed  and  those  available.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  state  provide  an  Incentive  to 
students  for  careers  in  special  education  by 
offering  scholarship's  In  this  field.  Legislation 
supported  by  the  Young  Democrats  to  ac- 
complish this  objective  failed  in  committee 
in  the  19OT  General  Assembly. 

Recognizing  that  the  largest  single  organic 
handicapping  condition  is  mental  retarda- 
tion.'and  that  most  of  the  retarded  can  ob- 
tain self-sufficiency  after  special  education, 
we  recommend  that  state  re^onal  centers  be 
established  to  provide  guidance  and  train- 
ing to  these  individuals.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren Included  in  this  category,  at  least  30.000 
by  1970,  clearly  Justifies  a  regional  approach. 

At  present  these  children  are  educated  at 
Rosewood,  in  programs  provided  by  some 
counties,  by  private  schools  or  not  at  all. 
Rosewood,  besides  educating  those  educable 
rel^arded,  provides  for  the  severely  retarded. 
trainable  retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed 
children;  Its  attention  therefore  Is  diluted. 
Private  schools  place  a  financial  burden  on 
the  family  of  the  children,  and  although  the 
state  bears  a  portion  of  the  cost,  these  schools 
are  sometimes  cost-prohlbltlve. 

We  feel  that  the  educable  retarded  can  be 
more  efficiently  and  adequately  trained  In 
centers  specifically  designed  to  meet  their 
needs.  These  schools  should  be  free  or  inex- 
pensive as  are  the  state  schools  for  the  blind 
and  deaf. 

Ten  per  cent  of  all  school  aged  children 
are  emotionally  disturbed  and  require  special 
Classes.  To  date  very  few  public  school 
classes  are  available  to  these  children.  Many 
receive  no  education  or  are  placed  In  nor- 
mal classes,  which  Is  unfair  both  to  the  dis- 
turbed children  and  to  the  others.  This 
problem  Is  of  enough  scope  and  importance 
to  deserve  immediate  and  concerted  action 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the 
Governor  and  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  Education  of  the  culturally  deprived. 
Many  children  become  functionally  retarded 
solely  because  their  environment  has  stlSed 
ability  to  leam.  We  commend  the  imple- 
mentation of  Federal  head-start  programs  In 
culturally  deprived  areas,  but  we  believe 
that  these  programs  should  be  extended 
through  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
If  necessary  to  the  individual.  In  are«a  ol 
poverty  and  despair,  class  aizes  should  be 
smaller  than  average  and  should  be  geared 
to  Individual  needs  of  students.  Materials 
and  equipment  In  these  schools  shoUUI  be 
superior.  Teacher  salaries  In  poverty  areas 
should  be  higher;  a  conoMted  effort  is  needed 
to  recruit  the  beet  available  teachers,  and 

i         they  should  be  trained  to  tecMdi  the  cultor- 
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aUy  depflyedj  TlieM  areas  also  need  a  solB- 
dent  numbed!  ol  psychologists  and  guidance 
counselors. 

We  believe  that  the  most  critical  long- 
range  battle  fti  the  state  war  on  poverty  will 
be  fought  on  the  educational  front.  We  urge 
the  state  tafe)B  the  Initiative  from  the  Fed- 
eral governnient  In  developing  progressive 
and  creative  educational  programs  to  help 
children  of  poverty  grow  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  Sfe. 

3.  Community  colleges.  The  growth  of  com- 
munity collefes  allows  us  to  place  hlghw 
education  In  (he  reach  of  any  person  desiring 
it  and  quallfi^  fc»'  It.  To  provide  some  uni- 
form standards  and  systematic  growth  of 
these  college^  we  recommend  that  the  state 
develop  a  master  plan  for  higher  education. 
To  eu;hieve  tills,  a  separate  board  for  com- 
munity coUei  :es  is  essential. 

Programs  (  f  the  University  of  Maryland, 
the  state  col  leges  and  community  colleges 
should  be  o  >ordlnated  for  maximum  effi- 
ciency. The  jurriculum  of  the  community 
colleges  shov  Id  be  planned  so  transfer  to 
state  fo\ir-ye«  r  colleges  is  facilitated.  As  com- 
munity coU^  [es  develop  sufficiently  to  pro- 
vide the  first  two  years  of  higher  education, 
the  four-year  state  colleges  should  raise  their 
standards  of^  admission  for  freshmen  and 
sophomores. 

Communitt  colleges  should  include  voca- 
tional trainlc  g  programs  to  supplement  high 
school  vocat  onal  training.  The  programs 
should  suit  ;he  employment  and  economic 
needs  of  the  t  xea  the  college  serves.  Consider- 
atibn  should  be  given  to  cooperation  between 
community  (  olleges  and  local  hospitals  for 
nurse's  train:  ng  to  relieve  the  severe  short- 
age of  nursei    felt  especially  In  Maryland. 

4.  Vocat  ioi  al  training  in  high  school.  In 
recent  years  nost  Improvements  at  the  high 
school  level  ]  ave  been  made  In  the  academic 
curriculum.  '  Vhlle  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
students  plai  tning  fiirther  education  with  a 
sound  acadei  lie  background,  students  whose 
education  mi  y  end  with  high  school  gradua- 
tion are  fre  [uently  neglected.  We  recom- 
mend that  I  Lore  attention  be  griven  to  de- 
veloping vo(  atlonal  training  programs  In 
high  school  io  that  graduates  who  do  not 
attend  colleg  ;  will  have  a  marketable  trade 
or  skill. 

5.  Counsel  irs  and  psychologists.  More  psy- 
chologists ai  J  needed  In  the  public  scbo<d 
system  to  de  tect  early  symptoms  of  mental 
or  emotional  disturbance.  By  detecting  these 
problems  in  early  'stages  and  treating  them 
before  they  b  ?come  fully  developed,  time  and 
money  will  t  e  saved.  More  psychologists  and 
guidance  cou  nsellors  are  needed  to  help  guide 
high  school  I  tudents  Into  a  curriculum  best 
suited  to  th  lir  talents  and  needs.  Students 
should  be  ]  rovided  assistance  in  making 
post-graduat ;   decisions. 

6.  School  <  onstructlon  standards.  In  som.e 
areas  of  the  state  school  buildings  are  in- 
adequate. Tl  e  state  should  Increase  Its  con- 
tribution to-  irard  school  construction  so  all 
counties  Q.ni  Baltimore  City  can  have  ade- 
quate and  tc  Ddem  buildings.  We  also  recom- 
mend that  the  state  create  minlmvun 
standards  f  ( r  school  construction  In  order 
to  Insure  th  it  these  buildings  will  be  ade- 
quate and  sa  re. 

7.  Obtain!  ng  qualified  Instructors.  Good 
education  pi  [>gTams  and  facilities  are  useless 
without  qui  llfled  Instructors.  While  some 
wealthier  counties  can  afford  to  pay  high 
salaries  and  piaintain  an  adequate  quantity 
and  quality  i  of  Instructors,  poorer  counties 
must  frequently  settle  for  mediocre  teachers. 
These  are  1:Be  areas  where  good  instruction 
Is  most  vital  because  of  Umlted  learning  op- 
portunity Inl  the  envlroiunent.  We  hope  that 
the  new  ta^  program  for  returning  more 
money  to  lodal  governments  will  help  remedy 
this  gross  Inequity.  We  also  recommend  that 
the  base  paf  for  teachers  be  raised  by  the 
state.  We  recommend  a  vigorous  recruiting 
program  by  the  state  to  attract  the  best 
qualified  Lnsiructor*. 
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We  believe  tl  lat  the  avallablUty  of  ad»> 
quate  health  c^r*  1a  crucial  to  the  sound 
physical  and  mental  development  of  a  child 
and  should  not  be  determined  by  the  In- 
come of  his  parents.  Severe,  prolonged  ill- 
ness or  Inadequate  nutrition  can  produce 
permanent  mental  or  physical  disability.  The 
cost  of  developing  and  Improving  health 
services  to  Instjre  that  every  child  can  de- 
velop into  a  pliiyElcally  and  mentally  sound 
individual  is  fat  less  than  the  cost  of  main- 
taining disabled  people  on  welfare. 

Many  physical  and  mental  handicaps  can 
be  prevented  b]'  adequate  pre-natal  care  to 
expectant  mott.ers.  We  believe  that  vastly 
Improved  progr  ims  In  these  areas  would  b« 
a  soiind  Investo  lent. 

We  recommeid  the  State  Department  of 
Health  for  Its  plan  to  diagnose  and  treat 
the  victims  of  1he  1963-64  rubella  epidemic. 
Its  report  estin  lates  that  4.200  babies  bom 
between  January  1,  1964  and  March  31,  196S 
will  have  "serious  problems  in  any  or  all  of 
the  areas  of  vision,  hearing,  heart  deficien- 
cies, IntellectuaJ  capacity,  and  physical  stat- 
ure." We  urge  J  that  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  general  public  give  the  Dep>artment 
of  Health  maximum  support  in  its  efforts. 
The  House  of  Delegates  in  the  1967  ses- 
sion passed  a  liberalized  state  abortion  law 
which  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  While 
recognizing  that  many  organizations  includ- 
ing some  chur<^es  are  opposed- to  abortion 
on  moral  grovmUs,  we  believe  that  liberalized 
optional  abortions  are  desirable  for  many. 
We  Tirge  pasaaf  e  -of  such  a  law  with  ade- 
quate procedxir^  safeguau-ds,  specificaJly  in- 
cluding cases  v<there  1.  Conception  is  caused 
by  rape  or  indest;  2.  Either  parent  has  % 
history  of  seveqe  mental  disease  or  is  other- 
Wise  severely  nlentally  handicapped;  3.  Ths 
birth  would  cause  substantial  risk  of  serloui 
physical  or  mental  danger  or  of  death  to  the 
mother,  and  4.  J  Medical  evidence  shows  sub- 
stantial risk  at,  abnormality  in  the  fetus  or 
that  the  fetus  jls  dead. 

Rental  Health 
Recognl2Jng  that  10  percent  of  our  youth 
are  emotionall^  disturbed  and  that  their 
needs  are  largely  unserved,  we  m\ist  provide 
the  long-negleited  and  unavailable  psychi- 
atric services  fpi  children  and  adolescents. 
Separate  peycfilatric  In-patient  facilltlee 
must  be  provided  and  all  community  mental 
health  centers  |  should  give  priority  to  sep- 
arate services  jfor  the  youth  of  Maryland. 
Rehabilitation  knd  treatment  of  this  gToup 
are  an  investment  In  the  future.  Waiting  to 
begin  treatmedt  until  the  patient  Is  older 
and  the  problem  more  acute  Is  an  inadequate 
utilization  of  ^\u  resources. 

To  help  com<nunlty  mental  health  centen 
become  a  reallt{r,  the  state  must  begin  devel- 
opment of  necessary  servlcee  through  the 
provision  of  st  ate  demonstration  grants  to 
establish  the  n^ed  to  communities  and  help 
with  initial  costs  of  development. 

Every  year  s(  veral  hundred  persons  In  the 
state  become  i  eriously  dangerous  to  them- 
selves or  to  otl  lers.  They  cannot  utilize  psy- 
chiatric servlci  s  unless  they  cooperate  vol- 
untarily or  ar«  charged  with  a  crlmln.il  of- 
fense. The  state  needs  an  emergency  admis- 
sion law  to  ]>rotect  the  individual  from 
harming  himsi  If  or  others  as  well  as  a  law 
guarding  his  cl  rll  rights. 

The  need  for  state  mental  Institutions  wiU 
be  present  for  nany  years  even  with  the  de- 
velopment of  community  mental  healtli 
centers.  There  [ore.  we  recommend  an  In- 
crease in  the  p  ;r  capita  expenditures  per  day 
from  Its  presei  it  level  under  nine  dollars  to 
one  where  our  institutions  will  be  places 
of  treatment  and  rehabilitation.  We  also  urge 
scholarships  a>  iindergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate levels  as  In  :entives  for  students  to  major 
in  social  work,  psychology,  and  psychiatric 
nursing. 

All  of  our  m(  ntal  institutions  are  crlticallT 
understaffed.  F  aeitlons  at  the  subprofessionil 
level  are  partli  ularly  difficult  to  fill  because 
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the  salaries  are  not  competitive.  We  mtist 
raise  salaries  for  these  sub-professional  posi- 
tions If  we  are  to  have  modern  mental  in- 
stitutions. 

Rosewood  State  Hospital,  the  institution 
for  the  retarded,  suffers  from  many  of  the 
game  deficiencies  as  the  mental  institutions. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  this  institution  oper- 
ated without  a  license  because  it  failed  to 
meet  mlnlmiun  State  Health  Department 
standards.  Although  Rosewood  is  now  li- 
censed it  remains  overcrowded  and  severely 
understaffed. 

To  meet  minimum  staff  requirements  of 
the  American  Association  for  Mental  Defi- 
ciency Institutions.  Rosewood  needs  a  staff 
increase  of  600  persons.  We  believe  that  the 
state  is  not  so  poor  that  It  cannot  meet 
minimum  standards.  To  hire  the  minimum 
staff,  an  immediate  and  substantial  salary  in- 
crease la  necessary  to  aid  in  recruiting.  Be- 
cause of  the  problems  at  Rosewood  we  urge 
the  General  Assembly  to  scrutinize  its  de- 
ficiencies and  to  correct  them. 

Alcoholism  is  a  disease  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.  Additional  facilities  should 
be  provided  for  emergency  and  long-term 
treatment  of  victims  of  this  disease.  This 
might  be  accomplished  by  enacting  the  bill 
introduced  in  the  1967  General  Assembly 
which  woiUd  raise  the  beer  tax  from  three- 
cents  to  six-cents  and  establish  alcoholic  re- 
habilitation centers  with  these  funds. 
Oovemmental  financing 
We  congratiUate  the  1967  General  Assem- 
bly for  enacting  a  tax  reform  package  and 
specifically  the  Federal  standard  for  deter- 
mining taxable  Income  where  possible.  How- 
ever, much  work  still  needs  to  be  done  to  re- 
form the  method  of  paying  for  our  govern- 
ment and  its  services. 

The  present  system  of  taxation  of  business 
should  be  completely  reviewed  and  over- 
hauled. Where  feasible  a  uniform  system  of 
local  taxation  of  business  should  be  adopted 
possibly  by  use  of  a  credit  against  a  state 
business  tax  system.  Business  inventory  taxes 
might  be  greaOy  reduced  or  abolished  since 
in  large  part  they  constitute  an  unfair  dis- 
crimination between  service  Industries  and 
goods  industries. 

The  present  system  of  debt  service  on 
bonded  capital  Improvements  paid  solely  by 
the  state  property  tax  levied  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  should  be  abolished  All 
taxes  should  be  levied  by  and  all  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  General  Assembly  or  un- 
der Its  direct  supervision.  While  not  impair- 
ing the  right  to  tax  property  lor  the  protec- 
tion of  the  state's  credit,  the  use  of  the  state 
property  tax  should  be  discontinued.  This 
source  of  revenue  shoiUd  be  reserved  for 
county  and  municipal  governments 

The  Maryland  inheritance  tax  laws  need 
reforming.  While  taxation  of  large  inheri- 
tances is  made  adequate  because  of  the  credit 
•gainst  the  Federal  estate  tax,  there  U  too 
heavy  a  burden  on  smaU  estates  and  inheri- 
tances and  there  are  unconscionable  dls- 
Unctlons  between  types  of  property.  We  spe- 
cincally  recommend  that  the  tax  exemption 
i^n^"  Inheritances  be  raised  to  at  least 

In  many  cases  the  farmland  assessment 
law  is  being  used  as  a  tax  shelter  for  land 
q)eculators.  thus  shifting  a  burden  to  other 
revenue  sources.  We  urge  review  of  thU  law 
»nd  support  enactment  of  revisions  that  will 
insure  equity  In  implementation  of  the  law 

More  varied  and  equitable  methods  of 
nxianclng  county  and  local  government  must 
be  found  in  order  to  eliminate  the  over-rell- 
Mice  on  the  property  tax  as  the  major  source 
Of  revenue.  The  tax  reform  act,  by  permlttinif 
county  net  income  surcharges  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  state  Income  tax,  has  alleviated 
wis  problem  for  the  next  few  years  Other 
wurces  of  revenue  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  county  governments,  such  as  motor 
»tolcle  and  boat  taxes,  utility  taxes  and  land 
oevelopment  taxes.  We  also  recommend  that 
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the  constitutional  convention  consider  the 
needs  of  county  and  local  government  for 
modern  and  flexible  financing  when  provid- 
ing for  the  balance  between  them  and  ihe 
state  government. 

Criminal  justice 
The  most  basic  objective  of  any  govern- 
ment must  be  to  protect  its  citizens,  their 
rights  and  property,  from  attack  by  others. 
A  modem  penal  system  should  provide  for 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  of  the  crimi- 
nal while  he  Is  confined,  for  a  foUow-up  after 
confinement,  in  order  that  he  may  return  to 
society  as  a  constructive  citizen.  To  meet 
these  goals  we  recommend : 

1.  The  need  for  a  modem  criminal  code 
suited  to  today's  society  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  and  such  a  code  has  been 
studied.  The  1968  General  Assembly  should 
begin  work  on  such  a  code. 

2.  Well-trained  and  well-paid  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  required  to  meet  the  ad- 
vancement in  science  and  police  technology 
We  urge  that  pay  scales  and  benefits  be  In- 
creased and  that  more  training  opportuni- 
ties, including  scholarships  at  state  com- 
munity and  other  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, be  made  available  to  law  enforcement 
officers. 

3.  The  staffing  of  stete  penal  institutions 
must  be  upgraded,  along  with  the  provUion 
of  more  psychologists. 

4.  We  urge  that  realistic  training  programs 
In  modern  occupations  be  established  In  state 
penal  institutions  In  order  that  prisoners 
upon  release  may  become  productive  mem- 
bers of  society  and  useful  to  themselves  and 
their  families. 

5.  We  urge  the  establishment  of  more  effec- 
tive transitional  programs  for  prisoners,  such 
as  expanded  work-release  programs  and  half- 
way houses. 

We  congratulate  the  General  Assembly  for 
making  state  aid  available  to  local  poUce 
forces  so  that  our  counties  and  municipalities 
can  render  more  effective  law  enforcement 
services  at  the  local  level.  We  recommend  that 
local  police  departments  use  this  opportunity 
to  upgrade  the  quality  and  number  of  their 
forces  and  equipment,  and  that,  especially  In 
metropoUtan  areas,  police  departments  estab- 
lish community  relations  offices  and  pro- 
grams to  Improve  communications  between 
the  police  and  all  segments  of  society. 

We  also  commend  the  1967  General  Assem- 
bly for  adopting  a  modern  definition  of 
criminal  insanity. 

We  note  that  respect  for  other  people,  their 
rights  and  their  property,  constitutes  a  cor- 
nerstone of  a  free  democratic  society  that 
grievances  and  injustices  can  only  be  reme- 
died through  established  and  fair  procedures: 
that  while  protest,  dissent,  free  assembly  and 
free  speech  are  essential  ingredients  to  a  free 
society  and  are  necessary  to  democratic 
changes  in  institutions,  laws  must  be  obeyed 
and  enforced  regardless  of  the  faUure  of  the 
people  and  government  to  deal  effectively 
with  genuine  social  and  economic  problems. 
Natural  resources 
Our  sUte  Is  richly  endowed  with  natural 
resources:  yet  our  air  and  our  waters  are 
polluted  and  much  of  our  other  wealth  U 
being  exhausted  unnecessarily.  Otir  govern- 
ment must  make  a  major  effort  to  safeguard 
and  rehabilitate  these  Irreplacable  resources 
The  Chesapeake  Bay  and  oxir  rivers  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the  people  of  Maryland 
The  condition  of  the  Patapeco  and  Potomac 
Rivers  and  most  of  otir  other  rivers  and 
streams  is  deplorable.  We  strongly  \irge  the 
expansion  of  our  present  state  pollution 
abatement  and  waterways  improvement  pro- 
grams In  continued  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  government.  We  urge  state  aid  to 
localities  to  enable  them  to  establish  and 
maintain  effective  waste  treatment  programs 
by  assistance  In  construction  of  efficient  sew- 
age treatment  faculties.  Too  many  of  these 
plants  now  being  built  are  tetany  Ineffective 
and  are  badly  located.  Definite  stepa.  laolud- 
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Ing  regulation,  must  be  taken  to  control  in- 
dustrial and  governmental  poUutlon.  The 
first  step  should  be  an  Immediate  conference 
of  state  and  local  officials  and  industrial  lead- 
ers to  initiate  an  effective  program  to  clean 
up  our  waters.  Sediment  control  programs 
are  needed,  particularly  in  areas  of  urbanisa- 
tion and  heavy  construction. 

The  state  should  quickly  develop  effective 
programs  to  reduce  sea  netUee  and  eliminate 
noxious  plants  and  diseases  affecting  seallfe 
In  the  Bay.  The  menhaden  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  an  Important  commercial  catch  for  our 
fishermen,  are  dwlndUng  In  number.  Rea- 
sons must  be  f oun  J  soon  for  its  depletion  and 
that  of  the  other  aquatic  life  of  the  Bay  and 
steps  taken  to  stop  it. 

We  also  urge  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  establish  the  Patuxent  River  Commission 
to  protect  this  waterway  from  despoUation 

We  urge  the  state  and  localities  to  step  up 
their  programs  fo^;  air  pollution  abatement 
Full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  Federal 
programs  in  this  area,  but  effective  state  pro- 
grams ought  to  be  initiated,  especially  in  view 
of  reduced  Federal  expenditures. 

Maryland  has  great  recreational  potential 
to  offer  Its  citizens  and  touriste,  but  the  need 
is  expanding  faster  than  the  full  develop- 
ment of  our  potential.  New  parkland  is 
needed  and  the  present  outdoor  recreation 
plan  needs  revision  and  acceleration  More 
campsites,  cabins  and  fishing  facilities  are 
required  as  well  as  the  development  of 
winter  sports  facilities.  Too  many  of  our 
major  roads  are  without  adequate  picnic  and 
wayside  resting  places,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  less  wealthy  neighboring  states. 
Our  beach  and  river-front  facilities  need 
safeguarding  against  over-exploitation  and 
the  elements.  For  a  state  with  an  abundance 
of  shoreline,  a  tragically  littie  amount  is 
open  for  public  access.  Acquisition  of  shore- 
line property  or  easements  to  provide  public 
access  to  our  waters  wUl  have  to  be  done  on 
a  large  scale  to  meet  public  demands. 

There  are  many  Federal  programs  in  which 
the  state,  by  upgrading  and  finalizing  its 
outdoor  recreation  plan,  could  participate  A 
comprehensive  long-range  study  of  recrea- 
tional needs  should  be  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide for  adequacy  of  recreational  faciUtles 
for  the  future. 

We  urge  the  state  to  act  decisively  and 
effectively  to  prevent  permanent  damage  to 
our  land  and  waters  as  a  result  of  strip- 
mining.  Effective  programs  for  prevention  of 
permanent  damage  and  a  comprehensive 
strip  mine  restoration  program  should  both 
be  included. 

Economic  development 
We  congratulate  the  state  government  for 
Its  continued  economic  growth  over  the  past 
years.  Continued  progress,  however.  Is  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  requirements  of  tomorrow. 
It  Is  vital  that  the  state  have  essential 
services  in  transportation,  such  as  highways, 
railways,  modern  port  facilities  and  rapid 
transit  for  commuters  to  attract  and  hold 
desirable  development.  The  state  govern- 
ment must  take  the  lead  where  appropriate 
In  inltutlng  those  services  which  are  lack- 
ing and  upgrading  others.  Specifically,  we 
^recommend  more  assistance  to  the  Maryland 
Port  Authority  so  that  the  Port  of  Baltim(»« 
and  other  ports  may  operate  effectively. 
State  assistance  also  should  be  provided  to 
improve  capabUltles  at  Friendship  Airport 
and  to  establish  regional  airports. 

Special  attention  and  assistance  ought  to 
be  given  to  Southern  Maryland  to  enabla 
that  Important  section  of  the  state  to  pro- 
m.ote  its  development,  and  attain  a  viable 
local  eoonocny  based  on  soUd  economic  de- 
velopment. The  State  Department  ot  Boo- 
nomic  Development  should  actively  encour- 
age county  governments  to  cooperate  In  th* 
effort  to  promote  their  own  aoonomic  de- 
velopment. Too  often  In  the  past,  ooonty 
govemmanta  have  discouraged  the  rrtih- 
Ushment  ot  deslrahle  and  compatible  tnda»- 
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try  by  their  apathy  and  seeming  unaware- 
neas  of  the  beneflta  development  ooDfera. 
In  keeping  with  thle  thought,  more  Incen- 
tives should  be  developed  Xor  county  govern- 
ments to  attract  Industry. 

The  concept  and  Inception  at  new  towns, 
such  aa  Coliunbla.  should  be  studied  clcaely 
by  the  General  Assembly  as  an  Important 
new  method  of  jxxnnotlng  economic  develop- 
ment and  good  planning  iq  the  state. 
Contumer  protection 

In  this  day  of  complex  goods  and  services 
the  Individual  consumer  needs  to  have  more 
and  more  Information  available  to  hirn  \jx 
order  to  make  an  Intelligent  purchase  In  our 
free-market  economy.  The  State  and  Federal 
governments  have  made  great  strides  in  con- 
sumer protection  over  the  past  several  years 
but  many  abuses  are  still  present. 

A  field  with  such  abuses  which  requires 
immediate  action  Is  that  of  credit  life  in- 
surance. We  recommend  that  the  General 
Assembly  enact  legislation  with  the  follow- 
ing four  main  objectives  that  will  curb,  if 
not  eliminate,  the  abuses: 

1.  To  prevent  the  oversale  of  credit  life 
Insurance  by  limiting  the  amount  to  the 
loan  and  limiting  the  term  of  the  policy  to 
Its  duration. 

2.  To  prevent  the  pyramiding  of  policies 
by  requiring  refund  of  premiums  on  existing 
policies  in  the  event  a  new  policy  is  taken 
out  to  cover  refinancing. 

3.  To  provide  adequate  disclosure  to  the 
debtor  at  the  time  of  Insurance. 

4.  Most  importantly,  to  give  the  Insurance 
CoHMnlssioner  authority  to  disapprove  a  po- 
licy if  the  rates  charged  are  excessive  m  rela- 
tion to  benefits  provided. 

Effective  regulation  of  abuses  In  service  in- 
dustries, esi>eciaUy  regarding  home  and  ap- 
pUance  repairmen  and  service  contracts  sold 
with  appliances.  Is  also  required. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  seen  flagrant  dis- 
regard for  the  home  buyer,  particularly  m  the 
field  of  title  insurance.  The  lender,  in  most 
cases,  is  the  only  one  insured  against  a  faulty 
title.  All  banks,  savings  and  loan  companies 
and  others  which  are  engaged  in  the  mort- 
gage lending  business  should  be  required  to 
have  a  signed  statement  from  the  borrower 
that  he  Is  aware  of  the  reasons  for  title  in- 
surance but  that  he  does  not,  for  personal 
reasons,  want  it. 

A  code  of  ethics  also  should  be  mandatory 
for  all  real  estate  agents.  At  present  there  is 
notlUng  to  prevent  an  imscrupulous  agent 
from  deUberately  misleading  a  prospective 
buyer.  Regulatory  power  \a  required  in  in- 
stances of  extreme  negUgence  to  suspend 
or  prohibit  an  agent  from  selling. 

The  Inadequacy  of  meat  and  poultry  in- 
spectton  in  our  state  has  become  obvious. 
Too  many  of  these  products  are  sold  that  are 
not  covered  by  Federal  Inspection.  We  rec- 
ommend a  mandatory  state  inspection  system 
with  high  standards  for  all  meat  and  poultry 
processed  in  the  state  which  is  not  covered 
by  Federal  inspection. 

Local  government 
It  has  been  said  often  that  the  best  govern- 
ment is  that  which  is  closest  to  the  people 
Due  to  Inadequate  and  aimlew  machinery 
of  government  and  an  often  apathetic  pubUc 
this  saying  has  seldom  been  true  in  Mary- 
land. Ix>cal  government  in  the  state  Is  a 
hodge-podge  of  powers  retained  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  Governor,  powers  dele- 
gated to  charter  coimtles.  and  powers  exer- 
cised by  non-charter  co\mtles  and  by  munici- 
palities of  varying  sizes  and  fiincUons.  The 
constitutional  convention  presents  a  unique 
opportimity  for  local  government  to  be 
placed  on  a  rational  basis  and  we  tuse  the 
convention  to  take  advantage  of  It 

We  endorse  the  stxidy  now  underway  by 
the  CominlBslon  on  BiaryUnd  Goremment 
headed  by  Toong  Democrats  President 
George  Wills  of  the  problems  and  organlaa. 
tlon  of  local  goverwnent  in  Maryland.  We 
urge  local  governmental  oOctala  to  ooopentt* 
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in  order  that  county  and  mu- 


nicipal governments  may  better  serve  their 
citizens  as  a  result  at  the  study's  recom- 
mendations. 

Cltlee  '' 
Our  state  has  a  quantity  of  incori>orated 
munlclpalltle*  ranging  In  size  from  the  City 
of  Baltimore^  one  at  the  largest  in  the 
nation,  to  towns  of  28  citizens.  Some  coim- 
ties  have  n^  municipalities;  some,  like 
Prince  Oeorg^  Coimty  with  28,  have  a  pro- 
fusion. 

A  large  nuiml)er  of  our  cities  and  towns  do 
not  have  adequate  budgets  to  finance  sultt- 
cient  staffs  to  deal  witti  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  mynloipal  programs,  inhere  win 
probably  continue  to  be  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  gotemmental  bodies,  parttcularly 
in  the  regions  and  subreglonal  level  to  deal 
with  problents  Involving  a  mmiber  of 
munlclpalltlea' and  counties. 

In  order  to  bring  sense  and  direction  to 
what  coiUd  Ibecome  governmental  ohaoe 
from  a  profu^on  of  governmental  units  we 
urge  the  estaHishment  of  a  State  Office  of 
Intergovernmental  Relations  This  office 
could  fill  an  existing  void  among  the  many 
levels  of  government  to: 

1.  Bring  tojether  officials  from  all  levels 
for  consideratfon  of  common  problems 

2.  Uake  available  technical  assistance  to 
governmental  ;unlts,  particularly  small  mu- 
nicipaUUes,  fbr  better  administration  of 
progTMns  and  development  of  new  ones  as 
needed.  | 

3.  Foster  intergovernmental  cooperaUon 

4.  Coordinate  state  and  local  Intergovem- 
Sent*    "'*"T*  "^^  "»•  national  ioveS- 

We  also  urgi,  where  feasible,  that  munici- 
palities  and    eounties   Initiate    imaglnaUve 

^^..r^.'i**.'*  P^^S'^"-  to  nah^tate 
dilapidated  horuslng  and  slum  areas  within 
their  Jurisdictions,  making  certain  there  are 
adequate  provl  Biona  for  displaced  families. 
Elections 
The  1966  pilmaiy  and  general  elections 
demonstrated  ^  need  to  return  the  primary 
election  date  t4  no  later  than  the  first  Tues- 
day in  June,  anp  preferably  to  early  or  middle 
May.  It  has  b*en  proven  that  the  summer 
18  no  time  to  campaign  because  Issues  and 
candidates  do  irot  receive  full  public  atten- 
t  on  and  exposure.  Returning  the  primary 
election  date  may  be  done  with  or  without 
re-estabUshlng  the  presidential  preference 
primary.  Any  it-establishment  of  the  resi- 
dential preferefce  primary  in  Maryland,  be- 
ginning with  If 72,  should  be  patterned  after 
the  system  In  Dregon  and  Wisconsin  where 
designated  suje  and  party  officials  objec- 
tively determHie  actual  or  potential  presi- 
dential candldaites  m  both  parties  and  enter 
their  names  in  the  primary  unless  the  candi- 
date withdraws)  by  affidavit.  The  General  As- 
sembly should  Cloeely  study  the  use  of  such 
a  system  for  this  state. 

We  OHnmeni   the  General  Assembly  for 
ifflce  of  delegate  to  the  state 
urge  the  constitutional  con- 
sult in  further  eliminating 
)fflces. 
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To  further  thi  ability  of  the  state  Demo- 
cratic  Party  we  reoommend  that : 

1.  A  permanent  iiarty  headquarters  and 
staff  be  establlsihpd. 

2.  AvoldtDg  cqmmitmenta  to  special  inter- 
est grouije.  a  system  ot  permanent  party 
financing  be  explored  and  adopted. 

3.  Regular  newsletters  of  party  and 
governmental  information  be  created  for 
wide  circulation., 

4.  Mod»^  vomers  registration  methods  be 
studied  with  a  view  to  develc^lng  an  effective 
registration  program  on  a  permanent  basis 

5.  That  precinct  and  party  organization 
materials  be  developed  and  made  avaUable  by 
the  state  party  office  to  local  central  com- 
mittee  members   and   precinct   officials. 

8.  That  close  liaison  with  national  party 
leaders  be  estjJJllshed  and  maintained. 


abolishing  the 
convention.  W 
vention  to  foil 
trivial  elective 

Our  young  mien  and  women  today  by  the 
age  qf  eighteen  or  so  begin  to  make  their 
own  way  in  ou«  complex  society.  Our  youn« 
men  may  be  drafted  into  the  armed  foroS 
at  eighteen  and  a  half  to  fight  for  our  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  government.  Concurrent 
with  this  responsibility,  we  strongly  recom- 
mend that  Ma^iand  lower  the  minimum 
voting  age  to  eJthteen. 

Democrtiie  Party  organization 

We  oommemi  the  Maryland  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee  for  adopting  the 
lon^-needed  paAy  constitution.  The  election 
of  a  party  chilrman  should  provide  the 
effective  leadership  needed  to  establish  a 
state  party  organization  and  structure  cap- 
»le  o*  serving  Its  members  and  the  citizens 
OK  tbe  state. 


Another  iMob,  Anodier  Crisis 

EXTENS:  ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

»   MICH  10  AN 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondai,  October  9,  1967 

Mr.  DIGGS. Imt.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted,  I  insert  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  the  following  article  from 
the  Detroit.  Mich.,  News  of  September 
22,  1967: 

Anothhi  Mob,  Anothxh   Crisis 

(NoT«.— It's  ai  familiar:   fires  set  block* 
apart,  the  tumult,  the  poUce,  the  mlUtla— 
but  this  happened  a  century  ago.) 
(By  Don  liOchbUer) 

"Detroit's  racel  riot  grew  out  of  wartimt 
frustrations,  industrial  strikes  and  wide- 
spread  feeling  against  the  draft." 

Does  this  sound  familiar?  Think  you  can 
guess  what  even^  m  Detroit's  historv  It  de- 
scribes? ,  J     V  uc- 

Don't  be  hast*.  Before  you  answer,  hers 
are  two  more  clufs: 

"Struck  accldehtally  by  a  bullet  fired  by 
a  guardsman,  th«  first  victim  of  the  rloUng 
was  a  bystander  who  had  taken  no  part  in 

"Fires  were  set  almost  simultaneously  in 
places  several  blocks  apart.  Fire  companiei 
appeared,  but  crowd  interference  prevented 
them  from  being  effective.  The  firemen  had 
to  fight  off  the  rioters  to  prevent  their  equip- 
ment from  being  smashed." 
Ready  with  your  guess  now? 
Okay,  but  unle*  you're  a  thorough  student 
Of  Detroit's  past^  you  could  miss  the  cor- 
rect answer  by  niore  than  a  century. 

In  spite  of  thei  paraUels  with  the  present 
summer,  the  eveiit  descrtbed  occurred  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War, 

It  was  Detroit's  big  riot  of  1863. 

— ._  ^_   ,  ^  ^^^  cited  by  Frank  B. 

city  historiographer  who 

a  story  of  the  early  riot 

book,    "Father   Abraham's 

ed  by  Wayne  State  Unl- 
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AU  the  facts  1_ 
Woodford,  Detroi 
died  last  June,  1 
included   In   his 
Children,"  publ 
verslty  in  1961. 

Certainly  the 
with  It.  After  ne 
to  end  the  war 
ment  had  to  accei 
scrlptlon  was  a 


'aft  had  something  to  do 
■ly  two  years  of  attempting 
th  volunteers,  the  govern- 
it  the  hard  fact  that  con- 
ecesslty.  The  full  text  of 


the  Conscription  Act  was  published  In  De- 
trolt  newspapers  on  March  5.  1863. 

The  riot  came   the  following  day. 

Triggering  it  was  a  Michigan  avenue  saloon 
keeper,  William  Faulkner.  On  Feb.  26,  Faulk- 
ner had  been  arreted  on  the  complaint  df 
a  mother  that  he  had  raped  her  nlne-year- 
old  daughter,  Mary  Brown.  - 

Mary  and  a  playpaate  had  gone  out  to  maU 
a  letter.  It  was  charged  that  as  they  passed 
Faulkner's  saloon  they  were  enticed  Inside. 


Peeling  ran  high  against  the  dark-skinned 
Faulkner,  who  claimed  to  be  of  mixed  Span- 
ish-Indian descent  but  whom  most  believed 
to  be- a  Negro.  The  courtroom  was  packed  and 
a  crowd  ol  about  a  thousand  gathered  out- 
side when  his  trial  opened  on  the  morning 
of  Friday,  March  6,  In  Recorder's  Court. 

The  court  occupied  a  small  room  In  the 
City  Hall,  on  the  east  side  of  Woodward  ave- 
nue about  where  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Monument  now  stands. 

Faulltner  was  convicted,  although  he 
denied  all  t_he  charges,  and  was  sentenced~"to 
Ufa  ImprlsoMieiit. 

In  1863,  Detroit  had  no  regular  police  de- 
partment. Each  of  the  city's  wards  was 
policed  by  a  deputy  sheriff  and  a  constable. 
With  the  mob  around  the  City  Hall  getting 
unruly,  a  company  of  the  provost  guard  was 
sent  to  escort  the  prisoner  to  the  Wayne 
County  Jail,  located  then,  as  now,  at  Clinton 
and  Beaubien. 

As  the  guard  marched  Faulkner  through 
the  streets,  the  crowd  followed,  showering  the 
soldiers  and  the  prisoner  with  bricks  and 
stones.  Faulkner  was  knocked  down. 

At  Gratiot  and  Clinton,  shots  were  fired  by 
the  threatened  guardsmen  and  a  bystander 
killed.  He  was  Charles  Langer,  a  24-year-old 
photographer. 

The  shots  stopped  the  mob  temporarily 
and  Faulkner  was  hustled  into  the  Jail.  The 
provost  guard,  its  duty  done,  marched  back 
to  its  barracks  at  Clinton  and  Jos.  Campau. 
But  the  mob  mlUed  about,  then  raced 
down  Beaubien  toward  Fort  and  Lafayette 
where  the  Negro  colony  was  centered. 

Houses  were  stoned,  windows  were  broken, 
and  fences  were  pulled  down.  Men  and 
women,  caught  on  the  streets,  were  beaten. 
When  a  shot  was  fired  at  the  mob  from  a 
cooper's  shop  on  Beaubien  near  Port,  the 
rioters  battered  down  the  doors  and  swarmed 
inside,  beating  the  five  men  inside. 

The  mob  set  both  the  cooper's  shop  and  a 
home  next  door  on  fire,  beating  the  men  as 
they  ran  out  from  the  flames  and  "roughly 
handling  the  women  of  the  household. 

Otherjres  were  set  In  places  several  blocks 
apart,  when  the  fire  companies  appeared 
they  had  to  flght  off  the  rioters. 

By  evening,  the  streets  of  the  lower  east 
side  were  a  shambles. 

"About  seven  o'clock."  said  a  newspaper 
account,  "the  flames  of  the  conflagration  il- 
luminated the  entire  city,  and  appearances 
seemed  to  Indicate  that  the  principal  portion 
of  the  Third  Ward  was  on  fire  and  would  be 
totally  destroyed." 

Houses  and  business  buildings  In  that  sec- 
tion, as  In  most  of  the  city,  were  of  wood,  and 
a  fire  once  out  of  control  could  cause  wide- 
spread damage. 

Many  Negro  families  fled  across  the  river  to 
Canada.  Some  courageous  white  families  took 
frightened  and  Injured  Negroes  Into  their 
homes  and  provided  shelter  and  medical  care. 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  was  busy  with  emergency 
cases. 

One  big.  tough  Irishman.  Constable  Dennis 
Sullivan,  was  everywhere  at  once.  The  shift- 
ing mob  broke  up  Into  small  street  gangs. 
Whenever  SuUlvan  found  such  a  group,  he 
waded  In,  his  huge  fists  swinging. 

Of  20  arrests  made  by  constables,  more 
than  half  were  brought  in  by  Sullivan. 

The  screaming  mob  took  after  Ephraim 
Clark,  sexton  of  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal 
Church  which  served  the  Negro  parish 

But  SuUlvan  was  on  the  scene  and,  with 
bis  back  against  the  church  doors,  held  off 
the  mob  of  several  hundred  at  pistol  point. 

Some  of  the  volunteer  firemen  battled  the 
crowd  as  hard  as  they  did  the  flames.  A  raU- 
road  fireman,  trying  to  defend  a  colored  man 
defied  the  mob  and  got  a  face  full  of  buck- 
shot. 

But  a  handful  of  heroes  was  not  enough. 
The  call  went  out  for  troops  from  Fcm^ 
Wayne  and  from  Tpellantl,  where  the  STth 


Michigan  Infantry  was  training.  Iiocal  mlUtIa 
companies  also  were  summoned. 

The  Lyons  Guards,  about  60  strong,  were 
first  on  the  scene  and  were  assigned  to  guard 
the  Jail.  The  Light  Guard  and  the  Scott 
Guard  also  responded. 

The  mob  had  turned  to  looting.  After  each 
place  was  looted,  it  was  set  on  fire. 

Rioters  surged  across  town  as  far  as  Miami 
(now  Broadway)  and  John  R  streets,  close  to 
the  city's  main  biisiness  district. 

But  at  8  p.m.  a  detachment  of  50  regulars 
of  the  19th  U.S.  Infantry,  with  two  small 
cannon,  arrived  from  Fort  Wayne.  A  few 
minutes  later,  a  special  train  raced  In  from 
TpsUanti  with  five  rifle  companies  of  the 
27th  Michigan. 

With  bayonets  fixed,  the  troops  formed 
patrols.  They  spread  out  quickly  through  the 
troubled  parts  of  town  and  cleared  the 
streets.  The  rioters  quickly  vanished. 

By  11  p.m.,  all  was  quiet. 

Dawn  next  morning  found  streets  littered 
with  debris,  between  30  and  35  buildings 
burned  to  the  ground,  others  badly  damaged. 
About  200  Negroes  were  without  shelter.  How 
many  were  injured  was  never  determined. 

Only  two  were  killed.  A  coroner's  inquest 
made  an  attempt  to  fix  responsibility,  but 
nothing  came  of  it. 

History,  however,  added  its  own  ironic 
footnote. 

Within  a  short  time,  Detroitera  began  to 
have    second    thoughts    about    the    "qtilck 
Justice"  In  Faulkner's  case.  A  new  investlga 
tlon  was  opened. 

The  two  girls  who  had  accused  Faulkner 
questioned  again,  admitted  they  had  made 
up  the  story.  Faulker  was  pardoned  and 
retiu-ned  home. 

Several  well-to-do  business  men  got  to- 
gether enough  money  to  set  Faulkner  up  in 
the  produce  business,  and  he  operated  a  stall 
in  the  central  market  in  Cadillac  Square 
untir  his  death  in  1878. 


Pfc.  J.  W.  Yeager  Dies  in  Vietnam  of 
Ballet  Woands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or  KAXTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  October  9,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  John  W.  Yeager,  a  marine  from 
Baltimore,  was  recently  killed  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of 
this  young  man  and  to  honor  his  memory 
by  Including  the  following  article  In  the 
Record :  ^ 

Pfc.  J.  W.  Teacek  Dies  in  Vietnam  of  Btn-urr 
Wounds 

A  20-year-old  Baltlmorean,  Marine  Pfc. 
John  W.  Yeager,  died  of  buUet  wounds  he 
received  September  25  in  Vietnam,  the  De- 
fense Department  announced  yesterday. 

Private  Yeager.  the  son  of  Earl  W.  Yeager. 
of  1101  North  Calvert  street,  died  Monday  at 
the  Da  Nang  Navy  Hospital  from  mulUpIe 
gunshot  wounds  received  while  on  night  pa- 
trol In  Quang  Tri  province. 

FRIENDS  SCHOOL  CRADt7ATX 

Private  Teager  had  graduated  from  Friends 
School  in  1965  and  attended  Baltimore  Junior 
College  for  a  year  before  he  enlisted  in  the 
Marines  In  September,  1966. 

After  basic  training  at  Parrls  Island,  S.C, 
and  advanced  training  at  Camp  LeJeune, 
N.C.,  he  went  to  Vietnam  last  April. 


After  being  wounded,  Private  Yeager  was 
paralyzed  from  the  waist  down.  A  priest  came 
to  visit  htm  at  the  Naval  hospital  and  asked 
if  he  was  depressed.  Private  Teager  replied 
that  "There  are  still  many  things  in  life  that 
I  can  and  plan  to  do." 

Private  Yeager  was  an  avid  chess  player 
and  won  several  local  chess  tournaments  in- 
cluding the  Baltimore  Junior  College  cham- 
pionship in  1966  and  the  Towson  chess  cham- 
pionship in  1963. 

He  was  vice-president  of  the  Towson  YMCA 
chess  club. 

In  addition  to  his  father.  Private  Yeager 
Is  survived  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Paul  Tinker, 
also  ol  Baltimore. 


Examples  of  Wasteful  Federal  Spending 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  •niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  9,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  Ught  of  the  President's  recent 
request  for  an  increased  10-percent  sur- 
charge on  income  tax,  I  would  like  to  cite 
just  a  few  examples  of  how  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  are  currently  being  spent. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  the  Office  of  Education  has  granted 
$3.5  million  for  library  research,  under 
title  n-B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  This  particular  funding  is  con- 
cerned with  research  in  the  use  of  library 
resources;  the  development  of  library 
and  information  services;  and  the 
training  of  librarians  and  other  informa- 
tion personnel.  Of  the  38  projects  which 
have  been  commissioned,  the  size  of  the 
grants  ranged  from  a  little  over  $1,000  to 
well  over  $400,000.  Consider  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  at  Hampshire  College  in  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  a  $64,408  grant  will  be  used 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  a  dial- 
access  communications  system  to  bring 
library  resources  to  dormitory  rooms; 
thus,  saving  the  college  students  a  walk 
to  the  library. 

Second,  $33,169  will  be  spent  to  find  out 
what  the  citizens  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont  think  of  their  local 
public  libi-aries. 

Third,  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
$235,190  will  be  used  for  a  study  of  the 
methods  for  the  iilring  of  librarians. 

Fourth,  a  study  of  the  social  origin,  so- 
cial and  professional  activities,  and  edu- 
cational background  of  those  teaching  in 
library  schools  will  cost  the  taxpayer  a 
mere  $10,983. 

Fifth,  $50,000  will  be  used  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  to  determine  what 
materials  are  now  available  for  the  im- 
provement of  adult  reading. 

With  these  examples  of  wasteful  Fed- 
eral spending,  it  is  understandable  that 
our  national  debt  is  so  staggering.  At  a 
time  when  our  American  citizens  are  fi- 
nancially burdened  with  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  administration  should  conduct  such 
frivolous  Great  Society  programs.  In- 
deed, more  discretion  must  be  exercised 
in  the  appropriation  of  our  tax  dollars. 
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Gmgretsional  Reform:  Action  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  9,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  marked  the  seventh  anniver- 
sary of  the  stolid  refusal  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  month  following  weary 
month,  to  report  out  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1967. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
on  September  29  and  to  remind  the 
House  of  the  significant  Improvements  in 
Congress'  fiscal  machinery  which  would 
come  about  as  a  result  of  th»  enactment 
of  S.  355,  along  with  other  critically 
needed  improvements  in  our  first  branch 
of  Government. 

Last  March,  April,  and  in  May,  we  could 
offer  the  excuse,  perhaps,  that  the  con- 
gressional reform  bill  was  being  set  aside 
temporarily  In  deference  to  the  spring 
flood  of  other  committee  work.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  fairly  flimsy  excuse,  but  I 
suppose  it  could  be  made. 

Throughout  June,  July,  and  August 
the  coimtry  was  experiencing  a  storm  of 
discontent  that  often  spilled  onto  the 
streets  of  our  cities  and  certainly  reached 
the  Halls  of  Congress  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. So  perhaps  some  people  could 
fashion  a  kind  of  excuse  for  not  acting  on 
the  reform  bill  during  the  summer. 

But  now  the  leaves  are  falling.  Septem- 
ber has  come  and  gone,  and  the  House, 
as  usual.  Is  doing  little  or  no  business 
on  Mondays  and  Fridays.  The  reorga- 
nization bill  is  still  locked  up  In  the  Rules 
Committee.  What  Is  the  excuse  now? 

I  urge  the  leadership  to  schedule  the 
Senate-passed  legislative  reform  bill  for 
immediate  ctHisideration  by  the  House, 
and  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
this  measure  passed  the  other  body  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  more  than  7  months 
ago. 

Congress's  Job 

Nothing  bett«r  shows  congressional  inepti- 
tude In  money  matters  than  this  week'*  ac- 
tlTltle*  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  A 
quarter  of  tbe  way  through  the  fiscal  year, 
the  House  Is  stlU  voting  on  continuing  reso- 
lutions to  provide  money  for  agencies  to 
operate  on  from  day  to  day.  This  wrecks  plan- 
ning and  administration — and  thus  economy. 

Even  sadder  Is  the  attempt  to  force  tbe 
Executive  Department  to  cut  Its  fiscal  1968 
spending.  That's  supposed  to  be  Congress's 
Job.  It  has.  "In  theory."  In  the  words  of  the 
report  on  the  reorganlaztlon  bUl  gathering 
dust  In  tbe  House,  "absolute  power  to  deter- 
mine how  much  the  Oovemment  shall 
spend."  It  uses  that  power  unwisely.  It  has 
the  moat  out-of-date  system  of  fiscal  control 
Imaginable.  "Pluralistic  parochial  and  epi- 
sodic," Is  the  way  Stephen  Bailey  describes  it. 

Congress  approaches  each  year's  budget 
leisurely,  with  too  little  information,  and 
with  no  more  overview  than  the  blindfolded 
men  took  to  the  elephant-^tisually  with  sim- 
ilar racults.  If  Oongreas  does  not  bring  Its 
appropriating  procedures  up-to-date,  it  has 
only  itMir  to  bUma  when  the  White  House's 
fiscal  poUdea  do  not  please  It. 
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Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  in  Ken  ucky  and  in  the  mountain 
area  itself  an;  doubtful  if  good  effects 
from  the  pove  rty  program  outweigh  the 
bad. 

To  indicate  he  feeling  of  some  of  these 
people,  I  Insef .  the  following  editorial  by 
Carroll  Knicely  in  the  Glasgow  Daily 
Times,  wliich  has  circulation  in  four  or 
five  counties  In  Appalachia.  be  included 
in  the  Record  : 

C  N  THE  Square 
(By  Carroll  Knicely) 

After  last  wei  ik's  trip  to  the  mountains  of 
Eastern  Kentu(  ky.  It  is  more  obvious  to  me 
than  ever  that!  many  of  this  nation's  pov- 
erty-fighting pt'ograms  are  simply  money- 
wasting  misadventures. 

We  detected  la  strong  resentment  among 
the  hill  folk  we  met  toward  the  outside 
Influence  of  citr  slickers  come  to  the  moun- 
tains to  cbangfl  a  way  of  life  that  Is  actually 
the  manner  ofl  living  that  a  vast  majority 
of  those  people  have  chosen  because  it  Is 
Just  the  way  taey  want  to  live. 

All  this  huirah  about  upgrading  their 
living  standar(^,  inspiring  them  to  achieve 
more,  providing  cash  money  to  help  them 
get  out  of  theirfpoverty,  clean  up  themselves, 
paint  their  outnouses.  and  move  their  wash- 
ing machines  aP  their  front  porches  catches 
little  more  thab  a  suspicious  sigh  from  the 
average  mountaineer. 

Hlghtly-bred,  overly-educated,  ultra-lib- 
eral sociologist^  have  come  Into  the  moun- 
tain area — tak^  one  look  at  the  squalor  most 
hlU  people  ari  accustomed  to.  and  these 
people  from  without  simply  g^  to  pieces 
trying  to  rlghi  the  great  wrongs  that  have 
been  done.  Pari  of  tbe  problem  the  outsiders 
face  is  their  o^r-abundance  of  IntelligeQce, 
loads  of  goverament  give-away  money,  and 
too  little  common  horse  sense. 

Kentucky's  liounttiln  people  are  a  special 
breed.  They  arje  fiercely  Independent.  They 
are  deeply  emajtlonal  about  their  religion.  A 
touch  of  lazln^s  is  an  accepted  character- 
istic— but  maw  mountaineers  are  very  In- 
dustrious, too.TAnd.  they  have  their  own 
grade  of  self-rfspect.  All  spiced  with  plenty 
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be  to  think  young  love  can  be  nurtured  on 
tax  dollars.  Even  t  tie  uneducated  among  the 
mountain  people    tnow  better  than  this. 

Prom  our  jKJint  c  f  view — and  from  our  per- 
sonal observations  we  believe  our  hill  folks 
like  their  poverty.  We  believe  they'll  always 
manage  to  find  a  place  they  can  live  like  they 
want  to,  in  spite  <if  Uncle  Sam's  determina- 
tion to  change  the  n.  We  know  that  our  pres- 
ent attack  on  poi  erty.  in  large  measure,  is 
breeding  contemj  t  and  disrespect  among 
these  people.  Ever  so.  like  everyone  else,  as 
long  as  the  dole  ho  Ids  out,  they'll  have  a  hand 
upturned  to  take  their  share. 

But  if  the  truth  were  known,  most  moun- 
tain people  wouU  prefer  to  be  left  alone. 
If  anything,  they  might  appreciate  some 
sparking  of  their  native  incentive  to  build 
their  own  way  of  i  ife  a  little  bit  better.  They 
have  the  initiative  and  the  Ingenuity  to  come 
forward  If  and  wlien  they  want  to  do  so. 

What  Eastern  Kentucky  mountains  need 
more  than  moneyj  money,  money,  is  an  en- 
lightened prograni  that  would  enable  them 
to  help  themselves  improve,  so  when  they  did 
achieve  a  better  ^ay  of  life  they  could  still 
have  their  Indepehdence  and  self-respect. 
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ount  of  money;  no  great  face- 
lifting of  the  I  earth's  strip  mines;  no  vast 
home  buildlnf  projects;  no  Appalachian 
roadway  bullduig  projects;  no  development 
of  elaborate  re<3reational  ccxnplexes  will  cause 
these  mountaineers  to  change  their  way  of 
life.  They're  li«ng  the  way  they  want  to  live. 
To  effect  aii|y  measurable  change  in  the 
liabits  of  tho4e  whose  roots  grow  deep  m 
the  mountain^,  a  complete  change  of  at- 
titude must  b«  nurtured.  This  change  of  at- 
titude should  ^  built  on  the  foundatl(»is  of 
mountain  sollttarlty — independence,  loyalty, 
religion  and  s«lf -respect. 

None  of  these  are  fostered  by  the  unlimited 
sousing  of  these  people  with  money  they  did 
not  earn.  Even  the  youngsters  who  are  tak- 
ing tbe  money  provided  to  youthful  moun- 
4alnears  to  help  them  le&m  how  to  date  their 
beaus  Is  taken  with  a  snicker  and  a  horse 
laugh.  How  silly  can  the  federal  government 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Julius 
Epstein  is  a  research  associate  at  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War.  Revolution, 
and  Peace.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Jena  and  Leipzig  and  has 
been  a  foreign  correspondent.  In  the 
following  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Tiiiies  of  October  4  he  asks 
that  the  Unite4  States  give  an  honest 
accounting  of  what  it  knows  about  So- 
viet st>ace  losse4  so  that  tragedies  in  the 
U.S.  program  can  be  assessed  with 
proper  perspective.  I  second  Epstein's 
request. 

Topical    CoMMEin:    Soviet   Space   Losses — 
U.S.  Public  Not  Pkopeblt  Informed 

(By  ,  ullus  Epstein) 

News  on  falluiss  of  Soviet  manned  space 
flights  is.  at  lea^t  In  part,  "managed"  by 
Washington.  No  American  without  access  to 
the  relevant  clastffled  Information  can  know 
for  sure  whether  the  Soviets  suffered  fatali- 
ties in  space.  But  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
Washington  would  not  tell  even  if  It  knew 
all  about  Soviet  sbace  accidents. 

Rumors  that  SJoviet  cosmonauts  were  lost 
have  been  circxilatlng  for  years — long  before 
Vladtmir  M.  Komarov  was  kUled  last  April, 
In  the  only  fatal  accident  admitted  by  Mos- 
cow. For  exampl€(,  on  Oct.  4.  1965.  Electronic 
News  reported  "the  Russians  have  lost  10 
cosmonauts.  Including  one  woman,  in  faulty 
space  shots."  Tlis  information  was  attrib- 
uted to  "a  top  NASA  official." 

In  the  same  ysar.  the  celebrated  "Penkov- 
sky  Papers"  wer^  published.  Col.  Oleg  Pen- 
kovsky  was  a  hl^h  official  m  Soviet  IntelU- 
gence.  President  Kennedy  considered  him 
to  be  our  beet  informer  inside  the  n.S.SB. 
During  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  Mr. 
Kennedy  relied  oix  Col.  Penkovsky's  Informa- 
tion about  Soviet  missile  preparedness.  Pen- 
kovsky  was  cauj^t  and  executed. 

The  Penkovsky  book  contains  two  refer- 
ences to  Soviet  space  fatalities.  "Several 
sputniks     were     launched  .  .  .  and     never 
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beard  from  again.  They  took  the  lives  of  sev- 
eral trained  astronauts."  The  colonel  also 
asserted:  "There  were  several  unsuccessful 
launchlngs  of  sputniks,  with  men  killed  prior 
to  Gagarin's  flight.  Either  the  missile  would 
explode  on  the  launching  pad  or  it  would  go 
up  and  never  return."  Since  Penkovsky's  in- 
formation on  Soviet  casualties  proved  to  be 
accurate,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  dis- 
pute his  other  disclosures.  The  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  allowed  the  publication  of 
the  Penkovsky  materials. 

In  hearings  before  the  foreign  operations 
and  government  Information  subcommittee 
on  May  23  and  June  6,  1963,  witnesses  from 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration (NASA),  hinted  broadly  that  the 
Soviets  had  suffered  various  mishaps  In 
space.  But.  on  the  ground  that  the  Informa- 
tion Is  classified,  they  shied  away  from  full 
disclosure. 

Some  Soviet  mishaps  even  became  known 
to  the  free  world  through  Communist 
sources.  A  few  years  ago.  a  high  official  of  a 
Czech-Soviet  space  research  center  in  Prague 
leaked  to  an  Italian  news  agency  the  story 
that  several  Soviet  cosmonauts  had  died  in 
•pace. 

Even  more  authenlc  was  the  front-page 
story  In  the  London  Dally  Worker  on  April 
la.  1961.  The  headlines  read:  "Soviet  Cos- 
monaut Circles  Earth  Three  Times"  . 
"First  Man  In  Space  Back  Alive — But  Suffer- 
ing from  Effects  of  His  Plight." 

The  story,  according  to  which  the  Soviet 
cosmonaut  was  lauztched  on  April  7.  1961. 
was  wired  to  the  Dally  Worker  by  Its  Moscow 
correspondent.  Dennis  Ogden. 

He  and  other  Communist  correspondents 
bad  received-  sealed  envelopes  which  con- 
tained the  sensational  story.  The  envelopes 
wre  not  supposed  to  be  opened  without  the 
permission  of  the  Soviet  government.  All  the 
Communist  newsmen  except  Ogden  foUowed 
the  order. 

Since  the  launching  actually  was  a  failure, 
the  Kremlin  never  released  the  story — and 
only  Ogden  sent  a  dlspatoh  anyway. 

According  to  reliable  Information,  the  CIA 
submitted  a  confidential  document  to  the 
White  House  early  this  year  reporting  the 
deaths  of  at  least  11  cosmonauts  In  addition 
to  that  of  Komarov. 

The  Washington  decision  not  to  disclose 
Information  on  Soviet  manned  space  flight 
faUures  was  made  during  the  last  days  of  the 
Elsenhower  Administration,  presumably  to 
protect  Intelligence  sources.  This  decision  is 
laid  down  In  an  agreement  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  dated 
January  13.  1961. 

At  present.  Washington's  silence  appears 
to  be  motivated  by  the  strong  desire  to  hear 
no  evil,  see  no  evil  and  speak  no  evil  about 
the  U.S.S.R. 

According  to  the  1961  agreement,  NASA 
publishes  information  on  Soviet  space  ac- 
ttvltlee  which  has  "been  authorized  for 
public  release  through  the  office  of  the  assist- 
ant secretary  of  defense  for  public  affairs." 
provided  "the  data  on  foreign  space  activi- 
ties" have  been  "officially  reported  to  the 
United  Nations  Registry."  In  addition,  only 
those  data  can  be  released  which  were  con- 
firmed by  the  VS.  space  swvelllance  sys- 
tem run  by  the  North  American  Air  De- 
fense Command. 

However,  only  those  confirmed  "data  on 
foreign  space  activitlee  (including  failures)" 
can  be  released  by  NASA  "which  have  been 
publicly  announced  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment concerned." 

With  the  one  exception  of  the  Komarov 
catastrophe,  which  could  not  be  concealed, 
the  Soviets  have  never  yet  announced  any  of 
their  manned  space  flight  failures.  Hence,  the 
•greement  of  Jan.  IS,  1961.  has  probably  re- 
sulted In  the  withholding  of  such  Informa- 
tion from  the  American  public. 
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The  DoD-NASA  agreement  baa  been  the 
object  of  much  Congressional  criticism.  But 
It  artlU  remains  In  force. 

The  VS.  Infonnatlonal  policy  on  our  own 
space  activities  Is  entirely  open  and  frank. 
But  since  there  is  no  coroUary  policy  of  open- 
ness with  regard  to  Soviet  space  activities, 
the  "Image"  of  American  space  accomplish- 
ments is  being  harmed. 

On  July  4,  1967.  the  Moss  Act  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  of  Cali- 
fornia has  been  fighting  for  10  long  years 
against  unnecessary  government  secrecy. 
The  Moss  Act  stipulates  that  unless  disclo- 
sure would  endanger  national  security,  gov- 
ernment information  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  American  people. 

The  act  amplifies  Executive  Order  10501. 
Issued  by  President  Elsenhower  on  Nov.  8, 
1953,  In  that  it  authorizes  court  action  to 
force  release  of  such  Information. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  how  information  about 
Soviet  space  failures  could  hurt  tbe  United 
States.  N<w  Is  there  any  emergency  which,  to 
deceive  a  political  opponent,  would  Justify 
news  management.  The  U.S.  government  has 
been  reporting  on  Soviet  nuclear  tests  with- 
out ever  asking  Moscow's  i>ermlsslon.  Since 
the  first  Soviet  nuclear  explosion  in  1949, 
American  security,  which  ultimately  is  de- 
pendent upon  an  Informed  public,  has  been 
predicated  on  the  release  policy  originated 
by  President  Truman. 

The  DoD-NASA  agreement  results  In  de- 
ceiving the  American  public  and  Is.  there- 
fore, incompatible  with  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  Moss  Act.  It  is  high  time  that  Wash- 
ington give  an  honest  accounting  of  Soviet 
space  losses. 
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Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  27,  1967.  Maj.  Gen.  John  A. 
Lang,  Jr.,  UJ5.  Air  Force  Reserve,  spoke 
to  the  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America, 
at  Statesville,  N.C.  General  Lang  is  a 
distinguished  North  Carolinian  and  is 
administrative  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  Gen- 
eral Lang's  remarks  to  be  most  appropri- 
ate at  this  critical  period  In  our  history. 
I  include  his  speech  of  September  27  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Remarks  of  John  A.  Lang.  Jr.,  Auministra- 
nvK  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Am  FoBCE  TO  the  Patkiotic  Order  Sons  of 
America.  Statesvills,  N.C,  September  27 
1967 

No  site  could  be  more  fitting  for  this  oc- 
casion of  reaffirming  our  love  of  country  and 
our  dedication  to  the  principles  on  which  It 
was  founded.  About  an  hour's  drive  from 
here  at  King's  Mountain,  at  Just  this  time  of 
the  year  in  1780,  American  militiamen  struck 
the  blow  that  ttimed  the  tide  of  battle  in  the 
war  for  independence.  This  was  tbe  dawn 
which  followed  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
American  Revolution.  It  followed  a  summer 
of  defeats  In  which  the  patriots  fought,  got 


beaten,  and  fought  again;  It  followed  by  a 
month  Benedict  Arnold's  plan  to  betray  West 
Point  to  the  enemy.  King's  Mountain  proved 
to  be  fatal  to  ComwalllS'  plans  In  the  South. 
The  American  militiamen  who  fought  for 
this  ground  187  years  ago  prevailed  because 
they  had  faith  in  a  principle:  freedom.  This 
faith  in  principle  sustained  them  against  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  Faith  in 
principle  was  IndUpensable  then.  It  still  la 
today. 

Freedom,  the  object  of  the  faith  oif  our 
founding  fathers,  can  appear  fickle.  If  we 
take  a  short-range  view.  The  procedures 
which  insure  "government  of  aU  the  pec^le 
by  all  the  people,  for  aU  the  people."  often 
appear  Inefficient.  But  the  founding  fathers 
found  temporary  inefficiency  far  less  im- 
portant than  the  principle  of  freedom  They 
were  right  and  they  still  are. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  come  befcM«  such  an 
org.inlzation  as  yours  and  renew  our  faith  In 
the  basic  precepts  of  freedom,  democracy, 
and  devotion  to  country.  This  reassertlon  of 
faith  m  these  basic  principles  Is  so  necessary 
during  these  times  of  uncertalnlty  abroad 
and  division  at  home. 

Our  founding  fathers  knew  well  what  they 
meant  when  they  wrote  in  the  De<daration 
of  Independence  that  all  men  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights — life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness— and  that  to  secure  these  rights,  gov- 
ernments are  Instituted  among  men. 

The  Father  of  our  country,  George  Wash. 
Ington,  knew  weU  what  he  meant  when  he 
wrote:  "It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  primary 
position,  and  the  basis  of  our  system,  that 
every  citizen  who  enjoys  the  protection  of  a 
true  government,  owes  not  only  a  propor- 
tion of  his  property,  but  even  of  his  personal 
services  to  the  defence  of  It." 

The  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence knew  WeU  what  he  meant  when 
he  wrote:  "Every  citizen  should  be  a  soldier. 
ThU  was  the  case  with  the  Oi«eks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  must  be  that  of  every  free  state." 

Over  four  score  years  later,  another  great 
President  wrote  In  the  midst  of  a  bloody 
civil  war.  that  threatened  to  tear  this  Re- 
public apart,  those  inmiortal  words  which 
bear  such  eloquent  testimony  to  the  basic 
concept  on  which  our  Republic  was  founded. 
Lincoln  said  at  Gettysburg  that  this  is  "a 
new  naUon.  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civU  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any 
other  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  long  endure." 

On  the  verge  of  this  country's  entry  into 
the  First  World  War.  Woodrow  Wilson  said- 
"To  such  a  task  (that  of  defending  liberty) 
we  dedicate  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  every- 
thing that  we  are  and  everything  that  we 
have,  with  the  pride  of  those  who  know  that 
the  day  has  come  when  America  is  privileged 
to  spend  her  blood  and  her  might  for  the 
principles  that  gave  her  birth  and  happiness 
and  the  peace  which  she  has  treasured.  God 
helping  her.  she  can  do  no  other." 

More  recently  on  the  snowy  steps  of  our 
Capitol  in  Washington,  a  young  President 
said  on  January  20.  1961 :  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  will  do  for  you  but  rather  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country." 

Indeed,  rtmnlng  throughout  these  historic 
statements  of  our  basic  principles  so  well 
stated  by  great  Americans  and  by  many 
others  who  could  also  be  cited  here  Is  a  deep 
conviction  In  what  we  believe  and  stand  for 
as  a  people.  ThU  belief  has  been  tested  In 
the  fires  of  time,  blood,  sweat  and  tears.  We 
have  passed  through  many  crises  which  to 
the  words  of  that  famous  American  Revolu- 
tionary. Tom  Paine,  have  seemed  to  be  "the 
times  that  test  men's  souls." 

Today,  we  are  a  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion— the  greatest  of  them  all.  Our  Industrial 
strength  produces  twice  the  goods  and  serv- 
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Ices  of  Britain  and  the  European  Common 
Market  combined,  far  more  than  twice  that 
of  Soviet  Russia.  We  drive  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  automobiles  on  about  one- 
third  of  the  world's  highways.  We  fly  one- 
half  of  the  world's  commercial  aviation  mile- 
age. College  students  here  exceed  the  total 
population  of  twelve  smaller  nations  In  the 
world.  We  have  85%  of  the  world's  com- 
puters. 88%  of  the  telephones  and  65%  of  the 
Insurance  policies  In  force.  Through  super 
corporations,  American  businessmen  criss- 
cross the  world  In  computer  language  now 
surpassing  the  volume  of  himian  voice  traf- 
fic. Ova  worker  productivity  Is  60%  over  that 
of  Germany  70%  over  Prance,  80%  over  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  USSR  Isn't  even 
near. 

The  Creator  has  been  good  to  us.  Our 
forebearers  have  left  us  a  tremendous  legacy 
and  heritage.  Now,  what  manner  of  men  are 
we  today? 

The  big  question  that  comee  to  each  of  us 
In  this  Republic  now  is  have  we  a  full 
enough  appreciation  of  those  basic  precepts 
which  have  made  this  nation  great,  have 
we  got  the  same  measure  of  courage,  devo- 
tion to  liberty,  freedom  and  our  country 
that  characterized  those  who  have  gone  on 
before,  have  we  got  a  firm  enough  belief 
to  pursue  these  principles  to  the  extent  that 
we  are  willing  to  risk  our  lives,  our  fortunes 
and  our  sacred  honor? 

Has  the  overwhelming  presence  of  wealth, 
success  and  power  In  our  midst  made  us 
flabby,  soft  and  phlegmatic?  Let  us  not  con- 
fuse material  superiority  with  moral  certi- 
tude that  we  shall  Inevitably  triumph  over 
CXxnmunlsm. 

We  have  seen  too  many  Instances  of  the 
lean  and  hungry  fighter  knocking  the  stuff- 
ing out  of  the  well-fed  gladiator  who  has 
lost  his  desire  to  win. 

Can  such  a  fate  overtake  well-fed  Ameri- 
ca? Well,  If  what's  past  is  prologue,  it  hap- 
pened to  well-fed  Rome.  Perhaps  you  will 
recall  the  wmtls  of  Arnold  Toynbee,  the 
distinguished  British  historian.  In  his  Study 
of  History,  he  wrote  about  the  change  that 
gradually  came  over  Rome  as  It  basked  in 
the  great  victory  over  Carthage  to  become 
the  leading  power  In  the  ancient  worid: 

"There  was  a  blind  presumption  that  the 
victor's  Irresistible  material  power  was  the 
key  to  a  solution  of  all  human  problems," 
Toynbee  wrote,  "and  that  the  only  con- 
ceivable end  of  Man  was  an  unbridled  en- 
joyment of  the  grossest  pleasiires  which  this 
power  could  place  within  his  grasp." 

"The  victors,"  said  Professor  Toynbee.  "did 
not  realize  that  this  very  state  of  mind  bore 
witness  to  the  moral  defeat  which  a  mili- 
tarily vanquished  Hannit>al  had  succeeded 
In  inflicting  upon  them."  ^  ' 

We  must  leam  from  the  lessons  of  those 
who  went  before  us  and  who  once  occupied 
the  center  of  the  world  stage.  All  too  soon, 
they  were  swept  off  it  into  the  dustbin  of 
history.  Rome  ended  up  as  the  subject  of 
a  famous  proflle-in-depth.  certeUnly  the 
longest  obituary  on  record.  It  was  called  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Today,  we  as  a  nation  face  a  commitment 
In  Vietnam  which  is  Inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  principle  of  freedom  In  the  world 
and  our  safety  at  home.  And,  while  we  go 
to  great  trouble  and  sacrifice  to  support  the 
creation  of  democratic  government  In  a 
place  like  Vietnam,  we  flfld  that  our  demo- 
cratic processes  at  home  are  being  sorely 
tested. 

In  connection  with  Congressional  and 
public  discussions  of  our  policy  In  Vietnam, 
we  have  heard  charges  that  there  Is  a  re- 
volt of  the  generals — that  the  generals  are 
out  of  control.  There  Is  an  Implied  threat 
to  the  principle  of  civilian  control  over  the 
military  and  thus  to  democracy  Itself. 

Obviously  we  cannot  take  seriously  the 
critics  who  attack  the  President  one  day 
and  our  military  leaders  the  next  for  the 
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and.  In  many  cases, 
of    military    leaders 
in  the  process, 
gallant  military  leaders  a  dls- 
let  ;ing  them  be  depicted  as  self- 
claiming  to  have  the  simple 
complex  war.  Conversely  we 
« qually  gross  disservice  by  let.- 
leplcted  as  slipping  behind  the 
civilian  superiors  to  lobby  with 
press,  and  Industry  In  favor  of 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
United  States  has  never  had 
e  military   leaders.  When   a 
e  by  the  commander  in  chief, 
promptly  and  effectively  in 
fortunately  so,  because  we 
ind  different  sort  of  conflict — 
but   largely   political.    The 
o  support  himself  and  extend 
jy  terrorizing  the  civilian  pop- 
using  them  as  a  shield  In  com- 
commanders   must  often 
men  to  save  the  people  we 
^elp.  We  are  in  a  type  of  con- 
es a  degree  of  discipline  and 
to  political  requirements  that 
been  necessary  In  warfare. 
t*ndency  to  take  routine  reports 
out  of  context  and  blow  them 
setbacks  for  the  United  States.- 
1  his  we  are  breaking  faith  with 
who  are  fighting  In  Vietnam, 
must  be  pleasantly  surprised 
;  rom  America — especially  since 
in    fact   things   have   been 
bidly  for  him   In   Vietnam.   We 
t  -oops    to    fight    a   treacherous 
dl^nt   Jungles   to   convince   the 
hat  they  must  give  up  their 
wfille  many  on  the  home  front 
people  in  Hanoi  that  they 
win  out.   Fortunately,   Hanoi 
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Indicate. 

(  gone  so  badly  for  Ho  Chi 
has  had  to  throw  bis  regular 
d(-ect  attacks  across  the  17tb 
dangerous  tactic  for  him 
is  narrow  and  involves  opera- 
own  territory. 

the  Viet  Cong  have  been 
back  from  military  action  to 
bahdits.  They  have  been  reduced 
oitposts    and    killing    civilians, 
nurdering  and  kidnapping  over 
per   month.    Less    than    one- 
are  associated  with  the  gov- 
rest  are  killed  Just  to  terrorize 
]  topulatlon.   These   are  typical 
tactics  of  the  sort  practiced  In 
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Russia  under  SI  alin  and  by  Mao  in  Chinar— 
dragging  a  man  out  of  bed  and  carrying  him 
off  or  shooting  him  before  the  eyes  of  his 
wife  and  childre  i. 

But  these  criminal  tactics  will  not  win 
the  war.  In  fact,  they  create  enemies  ratlier 
than  friends  foi   the  Viet  Cong. 

Many  cast  di  tubts  on  the  successes  re- 
ported by  our  1  ghtlng  men.  But  you  don't 
have  to  look  to  X  '.S.  sources.  The  Conununlsts 
can't  cover  up  .heir  losses.  Those  who  visit 
North  Vietnam  :  eport  that  there  is  no  traffic 
on  the  roads  In  the  daytime — that  not  even 
an  ox  cart  can  move  with  safety.  And  ^t 
night  the  roads  are  patroled  by  U.S.  aircraft 
working  under  flares. 

There  are  ters  of  thousands  of  anti-air- 
craft positions  ii  North  Vietnam — you  don't 
put  forth  that  lort  of  effort  unless  you  are 
being  badly  hurl .  Arms  factories,  fuel  dumfx, 
and  power  stations  are  gutted.  Most  of  the 
bridges  la  Nor^h  Vietnam  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Rallroao  tracks  are  blown  up  as  fast 
^3  they  are  repaired.  Locomotives  and  freight 
cars  are  wrecked.  And  the.  Communist  world 
Is  having  trouble  providing  enough  truclu 
to  meet  mlnlmuln  needs. 

Who  is  so  guIUble  as  to  think  the  bombing 
is  having  no  effect? 

The  real  Issua  before  our  country  today  is 
not  one  of  milltBry  effectiveness  or  responsi- 
bility. There  is  no  basis  for  charges  of  mili- 
tary .failure  or  disobedience.  The  issue  is  the 
extent  to  which  jmllltary  questions  should  be 
raised  for  publl^  debate — within  the  bounds 
of  security.  Th»re  have  always  been  those 
who  would  suppress  military  questions  be- 
cause the^  woulp  rather  surrender  to  aggres- 
sion than  suffe*  the  costs  of  freedom.  But 
this  has  never  been  the  American  approach 
to  military  threats.  It  is  a  strange  sort  of 
believer  in  democracy  who  argues  that  mili- 
tary questions  pre  not  matters  for  public 
consideration  orjthat  military  ofBcers  should 
not  state  their  views  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  another  area  In  which 
our  democratic]  processes  are  being  tested 
here  at  home.  Tihls  concerns  the  manner  of 
dissent  which  we  sometimes  hear,  directed 
from  within,  agilnst  our  form  of  democracy. 
To  be  charltablel  the  appearance  of  the  mod- 
em professional]  dissenter,  Is  often  outland- 
ish. Like  a  brayipg  Jackass,  he  can  be  heard— 
without  ampllflcation — half-way  across  the 
country.  And  w  hen  we  fawn  on  him  with 
microphone  and  TV  camera,  he  can  wall 
around  the  woild. 

I  don't  believe  In  getting  upset  by  this  sort 
of  person,  pro  rlded  he  stays  within  the 
procedures  his  <ountrymen  have  bought  for 
him  with  thelj  blood — all  the  way  from 
King's  Mountal  i  to  the  la  Drang  Valley  in 
Vietnam. 

When  the  diss  enter  becomes  so  enraptured 
with  his  cause  tiat  he  violates  the  constitu- 
tional procedure  s  for  stating  his  case — when 
he  refuses  to  be  housebroken — when  he 
thiunbs  his  nosi !  by  breaking  the  law  which 
seeks  to  protect  aim — that  is  a  different  mat- 
ter. Retrlbutlor  must  then  be  swift.  But 
short  of  that  p  >lnt,  however  "inefficient"  it 
may  seem,  we'ri  \  better  off  letting  him  Ulk 
himself  out. 

Our  out — anc  those  of  you  here  surely 
have  strong  vole  es  In  your  community — is  to 
overwhelm  by  ( ounterargument  and  ballot 
that  which  we  si  se  as  unwarranted  dissent.  If 
our  way  is  betUx,  we  must  make  that  clear. 
If  the  fire  of  faith  In  the  principle  of  free- 
dom appears  oo:aslonally  too  cool,  we  must 
sustain  it  with  sound  words  and  example. 

If  you  agree,  u  I  do,  that  "faith  without 
works  's  dead,"  you  will  welcome  any  chal- 
lenge to  voork  ,'ar — as  well  as  teXieve  in- 
freed  cnn. 

The  process  is  much  like  that  suggested  by 
Fisher  Ames.  A  despotic  form  of  government, 
ac<x>rding  to  An  ee.  Is  like  a  full-rigged  sail- 
ing ship.  It  Is  el  Iclent  and  swift.  It  is  beau- 
tiful to  behold,  and  it  responds  sharply  to 
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the  helm.  But  In  troubled  waters.  If  it  strikes 
a  rock.  Its  shell  Is  pierced  and  it  quickly  goes 
to  the  bottem.  I  might  also  add  that  a 
totalitarian  government  probably  will  not 
take  you  where  you  want  to  go.  On  the  other 
band,  a  constltutloneil  democracy  Is  like  a 
raft.  It  is  slow,  ungainly  and  difficult  to  steer. 
It  Is  no  place  from  which  to  control  the 
world.  But  while  one's  feet  are  always  wet, 
it  will  not  sink.  And  most  Important,  a  de- 
mocracy la  more  likely  to  proceed  in  a  di- 
rection pleasing  to  the  passengers. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  9,  1967 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the 
following  article  from  the  September  16 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Afro-American : 
Have     Stokely     and     Rap     Betbated     the 

Student? 
(By  Ralph  Matthews) 

Newabk. — For  sometime  I  have  been 
wondering  how  long  it  would  take  the 
student  movement  in  America  to  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  l>eing  studiously  be- 
trayed by  their  leaders  Stokely  Carmlchael 
and  Rap  Brown,  but  apparently  the  students 
•re  not  as  smart  as  we  gave  them  credit  for 
being. 

Par  too  often  whenever  any  question  can  be 
clouded  with  the  pretense  that  somebody  U 
lighting  for  the  race  which  is  a  disguise  for 
personal  aggrandisement,  we  are  notoriously 
slow  In  catching  on  to  what  is  really  aloot. 

Anybody  with  half  a  brain  could  have  de- 
elded  early  that  botl)  Rap  and  Stokely  were 
a  pair  of  opportunistic  loudmouths  who  had 
found  a  cheap  way  to  attract  attenUon  and 
•klm  through  life  without  working,  but  be- 
cause they  were  able  to  Uckle  the  palates  erf  a 
few  saps  bordering  on  the  Lunltic  fringe, 
they  attained  some  national  attention  for 
beyond  their  just  deserts. 

Anybody  with  any  knowledge  of  social  his- 
tory knew  automatically  that  demogougery 
«nd  appeals  to  racieU  hatred  against  any  race 
put  the  purveyor  in  a  class  of  a  dangerous 
rsscal  and  an  anti-social  se^mp  who  would 
probably  accommodate  himself  to  any  cause 
or  organization  that  would  provide  him  with 
succor. 

This  is  made  very  plain  by  Stokely  who 
yter  using  the  racial  sUck  for  all  It  was 
worth  has  turned  up  In  Algeria  after  a  visit 
to  Cuba  and  Hanoi  "to  study  the  techniques 
0*  waging  revolution." 

Who  is  paying  the  bUl  for  this  world  cir- 
cling Junket?  Surely  not  the  beelraggled 
n^embers  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating GotmcU  whom  he  used  to  skyrocket 
himself  Into  national  prominence. 

When  he  was  given  the  heave-ho  by  that 
flfganlzatlon,  which  was  never  too  stable  in 
its  better  days,  Stokely  U  reported  to  have 
•aid:  "If  it  were  not  for  SNOC,  I  would  prob- 
ably be  a  gangster."  All  of  which  U  pardon- 
able a  personal  equatlem  as  I  am  quite  fa- 
nilliar  with  a  lot  of  gangsters,  both  legitimate 
»nd  Ulegltlmate,  but  to  Identify  himself  with 
students  who  actually  thought  they  were 
frtlowlng  a  cruaader  Interested  In  the  prog- 
>••»  of  the  race  and  betraying  them  was  the 
•ct  of  a  scoundrel. 

Just  he>w  much  damage  has  been  done  to 
ttntold  tbousaads  may  never  be  known.  Off 


hand  I  suspect  that  the  whole  racial  educa- 
tion spectrum  will  be  affected.  I  can  visualize 
people  who  used  to  contribute  liberally  to 
the  National  Negro  College  Fund  as  a  mat- 
ter of  conscious  taking  another  hard  le>e>k 
at  what  they  are  creating. 

I  can  recall  the  elays  when  people  of  both 
races  only  had  to  be  told  that  a  youth  was 
trying  to  get  an  education  few  even  the  un- 
lettered to  sacrifice  to  assist  him  both  mor- 
ally and  financially. 

Now  thanks  to  the  idiotic  blabberings  of 
Stokelys  and  Rap  Browns  the  word  "student" 
evoked  no  such  emotlontJ  reaction  be<»vise 
in  spite  of  the  actions  of  the  rioters  and 
others,  the  vast  majority  are  Interested  In 
preserving  the  American  elream  and  hope 
they  are  Interested  in  developing  leaders 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  we  will 
someday  enjoy  full  participation. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  like  Stokely,  Rap 
Brown,  his  successor,  has  rendered  himself 
banlcrupt  in  the  field  ideas. 

Rap  has  been  going  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try evangelizing  and  exhorUng  his  Usteners 
to  "bum,  baby,  bum"  and  "get  guns  to  pro- 
tect yourself."  But  when  the  gendarmes 
picked  hJm  up  for  allegedly  transporting 
firearms,  he  dared  not  use  his  guns  but  went 
quietly  like  any  other  citizen. 

Then  to  compound  his  cowardice  when 
he  was  arraigned  In  court  he  tried  to  use  all 
the  constitutional  guarantees  to  ese^pe  his 
Just  deserts.  Constitutiemal  guarantees  Is 
what  the  NAACP  and  others  have  been  usIuk 
all  the  time. 

These  are  the  same  guarantees  he  fights 
8»  hard  to  destroy.  My  vereUct  Is  he  is  Just 
a  big  blia>bermouth  who  doesn't  have  the 
courage  of  his  own  convictions  and  should 
get  himself  a  decent  Job  and  stop  trying  to 
impress  other  slmplete>ns  with  bis  phony 
braggadocio  and  send  them  out  to  get  their 
heads  blown  off  before  they  discover  he  was 
only  talking  to  hear  himself  talk. 


Neighborhood  Action  Crusade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  October  9.  1967 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  following  letter  into  the 
Record,  it  is  from  the  mayor  of  Houston 
and  Indicates  the  success  of  the  Houston 
blockwatcher  program,  a  plan  similar  to 
the  neighborhood  action  crusade.  House 
Joint  Resolution  759,  introduced  by  my- 
self, and  Congressmen  Qoodell,  Cowger 
and  Bill  Steiger. 

OiTic:!  or  TH«  Matos, 
Houston,  Tex.,  September  22, 1967. 
Hon.  Oeoroe  Bttsr, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  OEoaox:  I  thought  you  would  want 
to  know  about  the  cuocess  of  our  "block- 
watcher"  program,  since  It  so  closely  pareUels 
the  plan  submitted  by  you  and  some  other 
Congressmen. 

D\iring  a  recent  outbreak  of  arson  here  we 
used  some  200  young  people  to  wateb  poten- 
tial trouble  spots,  and  to  report  any  susplcl- 
ous  acts.  In  two  nl^to  the  anon  activity 
was  brought  to  a  halt  and  some  arreata  ware 
made. 

.   We  have  plans  to  eoatlnue  to  tiaa 
yoting  people  In  Mmilar  ^paflttw. 
Very  truly  yeMUB, 

Z<otJia  WBcK, 


AntUmoIdnC  Fignres  Look  FUm>y 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  IH 

OP  vnteiiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  9,  1967 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 

the  September  28  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  Columnist  James  J. 
Kilpatrick  made  some  very  perceptive 
and  pertinent  remarks  about  recent 
publications  and  surveys  which  link 
cigarette  smoking  with  certain  Illnesses 
At  this  point,  I  Insert  Mr.  Kilpatrlck's 
remarks  in  the  Record  for  the  interest  of 
my  colleagues : 

Antismokinc  Figures  Look  Flimst 
(By  James  4.  Kilpatrick) 
"Get  the  facts!"  said  the  authoritative 
voice  on  the  boob  tube.  "A  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion extra  heart  conditions.  A  mllUon  cases 
of  bronchitis  and  emphysema.  Eleven  million 
cases  of  long-term  illness.  Write  for  your  free 
copy  of   Smoking  and  niness.'  " 

This  free  government  leaflet,  if  you're 
curious,  purports  to  "present  the  highlights" 
of  a  study  released  in  May  by  the  PubUc 
Health  Service,  "Cigarette  Smoking  and 
Health  Characteristics."  If  the  really  curious 
viewer  pursues  the  matter,  and  also  obtains 
a  copy  of  this  parent  study,  be  may  dis- 
cover at  first  band  what  la  meant  by  a 
credibility  gap. 

In  plain  words,  both  the  free  leaflet  and 
the  larger  study  on  which  it  is  based.  In 
terms  of  the  impression  they  seek  deliber- 
ately to  convey,  are  frauds.  Prevaricators.  It 

is   said,   are   divided   among  three  classes 

liars,  damn  liars,  and  those  who  misuse 
statistics.  By  picking  and  choewing  among 
some  figures  that  are  shaky  to  begin  with,  by 
glejssing  over  necessary  qualifications,  and 
by  mixing  reasoned  Inference  with  pure  sur- 
mise, the  authors  of  these  publications  have 
perpetrated  a  shabby  piece  of  propaganda. 

The  PHS  study,  conducted  over  62  weeks 
in  1964-65,  was  intended  to  discover  the 
relationship,  if  any,  between  smoking  and 
a  variety  of  chronic  and  acute  illnesses.  The 
raw  figures  were  derived  from  Interviews  In 
a  random  sample  of  42,000  households. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  the  key  figures,  on 
which  all  the  conclusions  are  based,  are  the 
figures  covering  smoking  habits.  How  many 
cigarettes  per  day?  Did  the  respondent  ever 
smoke?  If  so,  how  many  cigarettes  elid  he 
smoke?  What  was  his  heaviest  rate  of  smok- 
ing? If  these  figiires  are  not  solid,  the  whole 
study  begins  to  fall  apart.  And  the  astound- 
ing fact,  glossed  over  In  the  report,  Is  that 
"data  on  60  percent  of  the  males  who  had 
ever  smoked  were  obtained  from  other  per- 
sons." The  interviewers  simply  accepted  an- 
swers from  whoever  happened  to  be  at  home 
at  the  time. 

Tills  Is  a  study  of  smoking  and  "Illness."  To 
get  the  figures,  the  Interviewers  presented  a 
list  of  chronic  and  acute  conditions,  and 
asked  the  householder  to  check  appropriate 
boxes.  Bronchitis,  sinusitis,  upper  respiratory 
infection,  emphysema,  "heart  trouble,"  "liver 
trouble,"  "chronic  nervous  trouble,"  "hyi)er- 
tension  without  heart  Involvement."  The 
typical  layman  may  be  able  to  answer  some 
ct  these  questions  generally;  it  Is  unbeliev- 
able that  he  could  answer  them  precisely; 
but  In  this  study  the  eUagnosee  of  any  19I 
year-old  who  happened  to  be  at  home  an 
Klven  the  impressive  weight,  elown  to  two 
deotxnal  places,  of  laboratory  findings. 

■nie  authors  of  thU  study  kept  tripping 
y^«*  ttie  inadequacy  of  their  own  data.  They 
— "  thua  reduced  to  gueHlng:  "it  <»uld  well 
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be  that  .  .  .  Had  data  been  avaUable.  U 
might  have  been  found  that  .  .  .  This  could 
indicate  that  .  .  .  ThU  could  be  affected  by 

.  ,  Thia  could  result  from  ..."  In  a  mo- 
ment of  candor,  tbey  confess  the  truth :  Thfelr 
fig^ures  do  not  establish  any  cause-and-effect 
relationship  between  smoking  and  illness. 

Still,  their  Job  was  to  leave  precisely  that 
impression — that  cigarette  smoking  does  re- 
svQt  in  illness 'and  lost  time.  So  they  care- 
fully bear  down  on  the  horrendous  figures 
dealing  with  men  who  smoke  more  than  two 
packs  a  day.  Such  smokers  are  In  a  small 
minority.  Here  they  are  made  to  bulk  large. 
It  Is  the  plck-and-choose  technique. 

Two  can  play  that  game.  With  the  same 
validity,  on  the  basis  of  the  PHS  statistics,  a 
critic  can  assure  you  that  pack-a-day  smok- 
ers spend  fewer  days  In  bed  than  persons 
who  have  never  smoked;  that  the  pack-a- 
day  man  is  likely  to  have  less  hypertension, 
less  arthritis,  and  better  hearing  than  the 
never-smoked  man.  Amazingly,  men  wh6  are 
presently  smoking  even  have  a  lower  inci- 
dence of  upper  respiratory  conditions  than 
persons  who  have  never  smoked.  And  be- 
Ueve  it  if  you  will,  from  Table  21  of  the  PHS 
report:  Heavy-smokers  over  65 — the  two- 
pack-a-day  volcanoes — spend  8.5  days  sick  in 
bed  each  year,  while  their  counterparts,  men 
over  65  who  never  have  smoked  at  all  are 
sick  in  bed  nearly  two  weeks.  What  do  you 
make  of  that? 

Bosh  I  The  figures  are  flimsy  and  the  con- 
clusions cannot  rise  above  them.  Caution, 
one  would  say  to  the  curious  TV  viewer: 
Relying  upon  these  statistics  may  result  in 
your  being  bamboozled. 


Direct  Jet  Seirice  Now  Links  Hilo,  Hawaii, 
Witli  West  Coast 


I  believe  my  colleagues  In  Congress  will 
find  of  specltd  Interest  a  report  of  this 
event  by  Atlvertlser  Staff  Writer  Walt 
Southward.  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to 
Insert  In  th0  Record  the  article.  "Big 
Island  Comei  of  Jet  Age  Today,"  which 
appeared  in  lie  October  1, 1967,  Issue  of 
the  Sunday  3tar-BuUetin  It  Advertiser: 
Big  IsLAin  Comes  or  Jet  Ace  Todat 
(B  r  Walt  Southward) 
-Todt  y's  the  big  day  for  the  Big  Is- 
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OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  9.  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Son- 
day,  October  1,  marked  the  opening  of 
the  second  gateway  to  the  50th  State 
with  the  arrival  of  the  first  direct,  sched- 
uled Jet  flights  from  the  west  coast  to 
Hllo,  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  often 
called  the  Big  Island. 

It  was  a  big  day.  indeed,  for  America's 
only  living  volcanoland.  the  youngest 
and  largest  member  of  the  Hawaiian 
archipelago,  which  Is  noted  for  Its 
orchids  and  the  spectacular  beauty  of  its 
scenery. 

The  long-awaited  approval  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  of  direct,  scheduled 
jet  pwissenger  service  to  Hilo  has  ushered 
In  a  new  age  of  growth  and  development 
for  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  and  I  congratu- 
late the  citizens  of  the  Big  Island,  who 
have  responded  so  enthusiastically  to  the 
challenges  of  the  new  jet  age. 

Beautiful  full-page  travel  ads  blos^ 
somed  in  newspapers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion last  month,  following  the  CAB  deci- 
sion to  approve  this  new  service.  The 
arriving  passengers  on  those  first  flights 
were  greeted  In  true  aloha  fashion  by  a 
distinguished  reception  committee  head- 
ed by  the  Honorable  Shunlchl  Klmura.  a 
most  highly  competent  and  truly  dedi- 
cated county  chairman  of  Hawaii,  who 
has  spearheaded  hla  county's  forward 
thrust. 
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TTnited  also  wll  offer  freighter  service  to 
the  West  Coast  ft>ur  timee  a  week,  deputing 
Hilo  at  3:30  p.ift.  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday. 
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luday  cargo  flight  will  go  to  Seji  Francisco 
and  then  contlniie  on  to  Loe  Angeles. 
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Answering  the  Storm  of  Criticisni  of  the 
War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 


IN  THE  HOUS 
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OF  REPltESENTATIVES 


Monda^,  October  9.  1967 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  Bunday  Star  carried.  In 
its  editions  of  October  8,  1967,  a  column 
by  Howard  K.  Smith  in  which  he  effec- 
tively rebuts  arguments  advanced 
against  American  policy  in  Vietnam.  Mr. 
Smith  sees  w^th  a  practiced  eye  and 
writes  with  clirlty.  I  include  this  article 
in  the  Appendi  k  of  the  Record. 
Answering  the  Storm  or  CRrnciSM  or  thi 
War 

(By  1  toward  K.  Smith) 
The  quantity  of  statements  attacking  offl- 
clal  policy  in  Metnam  is  multlpljrlng  with 
such  rapidity  aj  i  to  attain  the  features  of  s 
World  War  II  f  re-storm.  The  attacks  nour- 
ish one  anotbei  to  unheard  of  force.  Coun- 
teractions— like  the  President's  speech  in  San 
Antonio — are  s  urallowed  up  in  the  raging 
blast. 

Several  comro  ents  ought  to  be  made  about 
the  fire-storm.  The  first  is  that  a  storm  of 
opinion  all  In  one  negative  direction  Is  not 
right  merely  tecause  of  its  force.  Walter 
Llppmann,  the  other  day  appealed  for  us  to 
drop  Vietnam  i  nd  the  world  and  return  to 
Isolationism — t.  le  choice  of  words  was  his. 
He  justified  hli  appeal  on  grounds  that  "If 
this  be  Isolationism,  so  be  It.  It  Is  neverthe- 
less an  almost  i  nlversal  human  sentiment  In 
the  world  todaj  .'\ 

Well,  it  was  !  Iso  the  almost  universal  hu- 
man sentiment  in  1939.  Americans  wanted 
nothing  to  do  ^  ?lth  the  world.  And  31  Euro- 
pean nations,  when  Roosevelt  requested 
Hitler  to  stop  threatening  them,  answered 
they  did  not  f(  el  menaced.  They  were  lying 
and  hoping  thit  isolationism  would  work. 
The  universal  !  luman  opinion  today  Is  that 
they  were  all  li  orrlbly  wrong,  and  that  their 
attitude  cost  tl  le  world  still  uncounted  mil- 
lions of  lives.  The  attitude  Is  also  wrong 
now. 

Though  the  present  attacks  on  our  Viet- 
nam policy  ha\  s,  together,  massive  force,  in- 
dividually non  !  of  them  stands  up  to  the 
slightest  rebuti  al.  A  favorite  Is  the  old  cliche 
that  Vietnam  1  s  a  political  problem  and  we 
are  applying  \v  eless  military  means.  In  fact, 
distinguishing  between  military  and  pollU- 
cal  fictions  is  a  convenience  of  thought  that 
Is  simply  crron  sous.  The  two  are  inextricably 
blended.  If  the  Communists  did  not  use  mili- 
tary means,  th  sir  political  effMt  would  have 
died  away  long  ago.  If  we  failed  to  use  mili- 
tary means  to  ]  )rotect  our  wearying  efforts  to 
build  a  nation  In  South  Vietnam,  we  would 
have  been  bonke  but  Southeast  Asia  would 
have  become  (.  new  expanding  Communist 
federation  lon(  since. 

Some  old  cliches  are  given  new  glosi 
through  sheer  (frustration.  Oen.  Oavln's  old 
enclave  proposal  for  us  to  sit  in  compoundi 
and  let  the  en  imy  wear  himself  out  attack- 
ing us,  is  enj(  ylng  new  circulation.  Oddly, 
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this  comes  at  a  time  when  the  ordeal  of  Con 
Thlen  llluatratee  the  folly  of  the  idea.  Our 
Marines  at  Con  Thlen  are,  in  effect,  sitting 
In  an  enclave  being  blasted  day  after  day, 
unable  to  act  against  the  source  because  it 
is  in  inviolable  North  Vietnam.  For  the  flrrt 
time,  American  oaorale  is  hurting  in  idleness. 
Tet  this  would  be  the  rule  If  we  adopted  Oen, 
Gavin's  plan. 

We  are  told  that  our  present  policy  is  not 
winning.  Nor  did  our  fKSlicy  in  World  War 
II — untU  we  persisted  long  enough. 

Opponents  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam  are 
adopting  as  a  kind  of  bible  Mr.  Theodore 
Draper's  intricate  volume,  "The  Abuse  of 
Power."  Mr.  Draper  is  a  poUUcal  inteUectual's 
Intellectual,  which  means  nobody  reads  him : 
people  J  list  faU  back  in  argtunent  to  the 
statement,  "look  it  up  in  Draper's  book;  he 
tells  the  whole  story." 

Mr.  Draper  avoids  original  sources.  He  mas- 
ticates published  material  of  uneven  worth 
untU  It  is  chewed  to  tastelessness.  He  strings 
secondary  truths  together  in  intricate  ways 
that  add  up  to  a  whole  untruth.  He  docu- 
ments in  detaU  the  story  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
has  repeatedly  been  ready  for  real  peace  talks, 
but  the  U.S.— the  BasU  Rathbone  of  Drapers 
romances — escalates  each  time  to  prevent 
talks.  The  curious  thing  about  his  case  is 
that  it  Is  manufactured  in  America.  Mr.  Ho 
has  not  once  adopted  the  arguments,  pri- 
marily because  he  does  not  want  talks.  He  is 
pretty  explicit  that  he  intends  to  win  a  mili- 
tary victory  that  wiU  discredit  American 
resistance  everywhere  and  forevermore. 

There  remain  the  political  attacks  on  pol- 
icy by  such  flgures  as  Senators  Morton  and 
Case.  They  may  be  dismissed  with  the  ob- 
servation that  election  year  is  near  and  their 
Pavlovlan  reaction  is  common  practice. 

There  Is  an  unsung  truth  about  Vietnam- 
it  Is  our  flrst  war  In  which  no  censorship 
whatever  is  applied  to  reporters.  They  need 
no  military  permission  to  go  to  Vietnam  or 
to  any  battle  zone,  as  they  did  In  World  War 
11  and  Korea.  Pan  Am  and  Air  Vietnam  will 
take  them  on  a  commercial  ticket.  Far  from 
curbing  dissent,  the  President  has  virtually 
Stimulated  It. 

Yet  the  fact  has  to  be  faced:  Ho,  bleeding 
and  hurting,  with  his  nation's  plans  in 
wreckage,  has  but  one  real  incentive  for  con- 
tmulng  to  invade  another  country  rather 
than  stay  at  home  in  full  control  of  his  own  • 
that  Is  the  belief  that  VS.  morale  at  home 
Is  crumbling.  Our  flre-stormers  create  the 
Impression.  Vietnam  is  the  flrst  war  in  which 
hysteria  Is  greater  among  the  dissenters  than 
among  the  supjxjrters. 
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A  Marine  Fbdi  Himself  in  the  Right  Place 
at  the  Right  Time 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CAUTCMINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday.  October  9.  1967 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  Sunday  I  read  a 
letter  that  Lt.  Thomas  P.  Regan,  of  Palls 
Church.  Va.,  wrote  to  his  parents  about  a 
month  after  he  arrived  In  Vietnam  Thla 
young  marine  was  drowned  last  month 
when  he  and  seven  other  marines  were 
caught  In  the  swollen  Camlo  River  He 
died  trying  to  help  the  other  marines  who 
were  with  him.  according  to  a  letter  from 
his  commanding  officer  to  his  parenta, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Regan. 
i-i}^  *^®  debate  now  being  heard  around 
the  country  as  to  the  whys  and  wher*- 


fores  of  T^etnam,  the  voice  of  this 
n^rlne  comes  through  loud  and  clear.  His 
letter  should  remind  us  all  that  we  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  that 
oiu-  cause  today  Is  as  worthy  as  any  that 
America  has  ever  fought  for.  For  his 
family,  perhaps  the  honesty  and  clarity 
of  Tom  Regan's  convictions  made  his 
death  easier  to  bear.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  this  thoughtful 
letter  In  th^  Record: 
I  Am  in  the  Right  Place  at  the  Right  Time 

Deae  Pa  milt:  Another  short  letter  to  let 
you  know  that  everything  is  O.K.  with  me. 

In  a  couple  of  days  we  are  going  out  on  a 
company-size  operation  where  we  have  been 
before.  We  made  no  contact  in  this  particular 
area  before  but  hope  to  have  better  luck  this 
time.  Even  if  we  don't  find  anything,  we  are 
still  making  it  difficult  for  the  NVAs  to  mass 
together,  and  this  Is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  they  aren't  making  any  great  military 
progress  (or  any  other,  for  that  matter) . 

In  one  section  of  The  Post  that  you  sent 
me,  there  was  an  article  which  said  that  this 
war  may  be  unwlnnable.  This  is  true  of  any 
war  If  you  let  It  be.  I  am  not  too  sure  of 
the  feelings  of  the  people  In  the  States,  tnit 
there  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind — and  I  think 
the  same  applies  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh — that  we  are 
winning. 

Our  progress  is  slow  but  positive.  The 
enemy's  Is  sliding  and  negative.  To  be  more 
specific,  we  are  beating  them  clearly  military 
and,  most  Important,  we  are  winning  the 
people.  The  NVAs  are  losing  this  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  war.  Proof  of  this  Is  their 
resort  to  violence  and  terror  to  control  the 
people.  This  can  do  nothing  bxrt  alienate  the 
people. 

In  this  part  of  the  war,  our  progress  Is  very 
slow  because  we  Just  don't  have  the  troops 
to  protect  all  the  people  and  chase  after  the 
NVA.  But  gradually  we  are  winning  this  be- 
cause we  c^n  give  the  people  a  better  way  of 
life— one  free  of  the  fear  of  having  the  vU- 
lage  leaders  killed,  the  males  Impressed  into 
servitude  and  an  unfair  amount  of  their  rice 
taken  away. 

This  "revoluntlon"  U  not  a  popular  one 
with  the  South  Vietnamese.  Many  have  been 
forced  Into  it.  Don't  be  fooled  for  a  minute 
by  those  who  say  we  are  interfering  with 
the  Vietnamese  people's  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. We  are  Interfering  with  a  minor- 
ity's option  to  do  this,  but  that  same  minority 
Is  interfering  with  the  naajority's  right  not  to 
choose  a  life  offered  by  Ho.         ^ 

The  only  thing  I  am  really  worried  about  U 
the  fact  that  some  people  are  becoming  an- 
noyed at  our  slow  progress  and  that  Amer- 
ican support  for  this  effort  may  dwindle  as 
time  goes  on.  I  think  that  this  is  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  big  hope.  Is  our  country  suddenly  go- 
ing to  find  the  price  to  high  to  pay  for  the 
ideal  that  we  pledged  to  support  before  It 
started   actualy  affecting   us? 

If  anyone  ever  asks  you  why  Americans 
should  fight  over  here,  when  it's  not  really 
affecting  America,  teU  them  that  our  coun- 
try pledged  Its  support  to  the  cause  of  a  free 
South  Vietnamese  people.  This  was  given  the 
approval  of  Congress,  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  If  the  people  didn't  want  this  to 
happen,  they  could  have  said  so  then  It's 
easier  to  say  "Why  let  Americans  die  over 
there  now?"  than  it  was  to  say  then,  "No 
we  won't  pledge  American  support  for  the 
Vietnamese  people  because  It  may  cost  us 
too  much." 

I  don't  mind  honest  protest  by  individ- 
uals with  unselfish  motives,  but  the  selflsh- 
neei  expressed  in  a  lot  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  by  "respectable"  people  bothers 
me.  It  can  poison  the  minds  of  others. 

I  know  that  there  is  nothing  black  or 
white  that  can  reaUy  be  said  about  this  but 
we  should  keq>  m  mind  that  this  U  sup- 
po«d  to  be  for  the  Vietnamese  people   My 


reason  for  being  here  is  not  to  protect  Amer- 
ica from  some  future  war  because  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  fallen  to  communism.  I 
have  no  great  fear  of  this.  My  reason  for 
being  here  U  so  the  Vietnamese  people  can 
Uve  with  freedom — the  kind  we  have  In 
America. 

If  anything  should  happen  to  me,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  am  over  here  voluntarily. 
I  want  to  be  here  and  I  know  exacUy  why 
I  want  to  be  here.  I  feel  that  it  would  not  bo 
a  waste  or  tragedy  If  anything  happened  to 
me. 

I  think  that  this  cause  is  as  worthy  as  any 
that  we  have  fought  for.  We  knew  that  Hitler 
was  wrong  and  was  butchering  the  Jews  but 
we  dldnt  enter  World  War  n  unUl  we  got 
hit  at  Pearl  Harbor— untU  it  threatened  us. 
Over  here,  we  have  not  that  much  to  gain 
for  ourselves  but  we  can  do  so  much  for  the 
Vietnamese. 

I  dont  particularly  enjoy  my  work  here, 
but  neither  does  the  guy  who  coUects  trash 
In  the  morning.  Both  Jobo  are  neoeesary  and 
the  trashman  can  take  pride  in  his  Job  as  I 
do  in  mine. 

I  guess  I  got  a  little  carried  away  in  tell- 
ing you  why  I  am  here  and  my  views  about 
this.  I  didn't  want  there  to  be  any  doubt  in 
your  mind. 

I  know  that  from  reading  the  papers  and 
listening  to  the  radio  and  watching  TV,  you 
can  get  very  confused  about  this  war  be- 
cause so  many  different  things  are  said  and 
because  a  lot  of  it  doesn't  seem  to  tie  in  to- 
gether. I  don't  expect  this  letter  to  help  any 
of  you  to  understand  aU  the  different  things 
said  about  this  war  but  I  hope  It  gives  you 
as  clear  a  picture  as  possible  of  why  I  am 
here. 

If  anyone  asks  you  about  why  I  am  here 
or  tries  to  tell  you  that  I  Just  happened  to 
be  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time  and 
its  all  very  unfortunate,  show  them  this 
letter  and  tell  them  that  I  think  I  am  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  Ume  and  want  to  be 
here. 

Well,  so  long  for  now,  and  pray  that  I  do 
my  best.  ' 

Love, 

ToM. 


Report  From  WathingtoB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  9,  1967 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  report  which 
I  have  made  to  my  constituents  this  day: 

Most  Congress-watchers  agree  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  failed  to  present  a  con- 
vincing argument  for  raising  taxes.  His  so  ixt 
unsuccessful  effort  to  win  a  10  percent  sur- 
tax on  top  of  your  normal  federal  Income  tax 
Is  rooted  In  another  failure:  The  Admlnls- 
traUon's  failure  to  control  spending. 

As  living  costs  climb  steadily,  the  President 
continues  to  bombard  Congress  with  new 
Ideas  for  spending  money.  This  Is  why  so 
many  members  of  his  party  have  Join^ 
Republlcansln  refusing  to  consider  a  massive 
tax  rise  in  tH&-*«ce_Qlmountlng  evidence  of 
wasteful  extravaganLL  uu  JfllUs^^Jcprograms. 

Congress  Is  showing  its  concernSrPeT  in- 
flation In  many  ways.  Just  this  week  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  rejected  an  ap- 
propriation blU  for  the  U.S.  Departments  of 
Labor  and  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
because,  although  the  $13.3  billion  total  was 
some  $148.1  million  less  than  President  John- 
son's budget  requeste,  it  represented  a  $259.5 
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jniUion  increaae  over  last  year's  appropriation 
for  tbe  same  departments.  In  short,  the 
trimming  Job  did  not  go  deep  enough  for 
228  of  UB  who  voted  for  more  economy  against 
173  House  members  who  backed  the  bill  that 
came  out  of  a  Hoiise-Senate  conference 
.  committee. 

Housewives  see  the  visible  results  of  the 
federal  government's  deficit  spending  every 
time  they  buy  food  for  the  family  table. 
Dada  see  it  everytlme  they  cojislder  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  car,  a  televUlon  set  or  a 
needed  appliance.  Tet  few  consider  that  the 
higher  prices  they  are  forced  to  pay  for  goods 
of  all  kinds  actually  amount  to  an  Invisible 
tax  that  robs  everyone  but  Is  particularly 
bard  on  people  living  on  fixed  Incomes. 

President  Johnson  scored  inflation  In  his 
economic  report  of  19M  as  "the  most  unjust 
and  capricious  form  of  taxation"  but  that 
year  economists  calculated  the  Inflationary 
rise  to  be  $25  billion.  The  Labor  Department's 
cost  of  living  index  has  risen  almost  every 
month  since  then.  Almost  every  Issue  of 
your  dally  newspaper  carries  company  an- 
novmcements  of  price  Increases  for  con- 
sumer products. 

Increases  In  advertised  prices  are  cmly 
part  of  the  inflation  story.  Every  person's 
living  costs  also  are  alTected  by  prices  set 
by  competitive  bidding  or  through  negotia- 
tion between  buyer  and  seller.  A  recent  sur- 
vey showed  substantial  rises  in  these  un- 
listed prices,  affecting  a  variety  of  Items  from 
pencils  to  electric  generators.  For  example: 

A  Southern  contractor  Is  bidding  10  per 
cent  more  than  last  year  on  a  plant  con- 
struction project  in  the  >5-15  million  range. 

A  Midwest  contractor  reported  his  bids  are 
averaging  10  per  cent  more  than  last  year 
on  jobs  to  be  completed  In  1967  and  20  per 
cent  more  on  jobs  to  be  finished  In  1968. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  reported 
sharp  increases  In  prices  not  only  for  pencils 
but  also  for  all  supplies  purchased  through 
competitive  bidding. 

Airplane  Jet  engine  repair  Jobs  are  costing 
8  percent  more  than  a  year  ago'. 

Uany  companies  selling  under  long-term 
contracts  are  demanding  "escalator"  clauses 
that  will  permit  them  to  raise  prices  if  their 
coets  go  up  while  they  are  filling  the  contract. 

"nxeee  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  Con- 
gress Is  calling  a  halt  to  inflationary  federal 
spending  programs  and  why  even  members 
of  the  President's  own  party.  Including  Con- 
gressman Wilbur  Ullls.  Chairman  of  the 
powerful  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
are  reluctant  to  approve  bis  tax  proposal. 

Iliey  knoiw  that  the  hand  that  signed  the 
tax  boost  request  Is  also  the  hand  that  con- 
trols the  spending  spigot. 


Updating  Labor's  Magna  Carta 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or  WSBHINOTOIT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  9,  1967 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  WiUiam  L. 
Kircher.  director  of  the  AFL-CIO  De- 
partment of  Organization,  called  on 
Congress  recently  to  adopt  new  curbs  to 
halt  the  rise  of  employer  violations  of  the 
right  to  Join  a  union. 

Mr.  Kircher,  on  the  AFL-CIO  public 
service  program.  Labor  News  Conference, 
heard  on  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, pointed  out  that  the  National  Labor 
RelaUoiu  Aci  says  that  workers  have  the 
right  to  organize,  but  that  this  right  is 


being  frustrated  today  because  of  a  lack 
of  implementation.  This  factor  Is  now 
the  subject  of  hearings  by  a  special  com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Represetnatlves. 
So  that  we  may  all  be  able  to  consider 
what  Mr.  Klrc]  ler  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert the  text  of  the  broadcast  In  the 
Record  : 

Labor  News  Co:  ference,  Mcttual  Broadcast- 
ing System,  Ioesdat,  September  19,  1967 

Subject:  Updating  Labor's  Magna  Carta. 

Guest:  WllUan  L.  Kircher.  director  of  the 
Department  of  <  >rganlzatlon,  AFL-CIO. 

Panel :  WIUU  m  Eaton.  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  he  Chicago  Dally  News;  Neil 
OUbrlde,  labor  correspondent  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Moderator :  H  irry  W.  Flannery. 

Flannert.  LI  bor  News  Conference.  Wel- 
come to  anothei  •  edition  of  Labor  News  Con- 
ference, a  publip  affairs  program  brought  to 
you  by  the  APLfCIO.  Labor  News  Conference 
brings  together  Heading  APL-CIO  representa- 
tives and  rankiag  members  of  the  press.  To- 
day's- guest  Is  William  L.  Kircher,  director  of 
the  AFL-CIO's  Department  of  Orglnazatlon. 

Congressional,'  hearings  on  problems  that 
have  developed  imder  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  espieclally  when  the  Act  is  vio- 
lated, have  bein  under  way  In  a  Special 
House  Labor  Subcommittee  since  early  last 
month.  Here  toi  question  Mr.  Kircher  about 
changes  In  thei  law  that  the  AFL-CIO  has 
proposed  and  ^ithy  they  should  be  made  are 
William  Eaton4  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  and  Nell  OH- 
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For  example,  w  i  feel  that  If  a  company 
stalls  an  election,  9r  stalls  a  certification  and 
is  later  found  guilty  of  violating  the  Act, 
as  It  did  stalling,  tbe  Board  should  be  al- 
lowed to  establish  the  kind  of  wage  levels 
that  the  union  coiild  have  anticipated  gain- 
ing, had  It  been  able  to  go  into  bargaining 
on  a  proper  schedule,  and  order  the  company 
to  pay  all  of  that  back-pay  to  the  workers. 

We  think  this  would  discourage  the  stall- 
ing. 

We  think  that  where  an  employee  Is  Im- 
properly dlBchargid.  there  should  be  very 
strict  penalties.  W*  think  that  In  the  case  of 
an  employer  violating  every  section  of  the 
Act.  the  kind  of  penalties  the  Board  should 
be  able  to  place  agfilnst  them  should  be  strict 
enough  and  strong  enough  that  they  would 
discourage,  the  enjployer  from  continuing  to 
violate  the  law.     T 

PidkNKERT.  Suppose  an  employer  is  found 
guilty  of  firing  in  employee  for  so-called 
union  activity — dp  they  have  to  take  the 
worker  back?  Is  tals  one  of  the  penalties  at 
the  present  time? 

KntCHER.  The  Board  determines  that.  There 
Is  a  sort  of  trial,  Mr.  Flaimery,  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  ultimately 
makes  a  determlnajuon  with  respect  to  wheth- 
er or  not  the  employee  was  improperly  fired — 
if  that  was  fired  fbr  union  actlvltles.- 

If  they  make  that  kind  of  finding,  then 
usually  they  orde*  the  company  to  reinstate 
that  employee  an^  pay  him  the  amount  of 
money  that  he  has  lost. 

But,  what  Is  happening  today,  you  see,  is 
simply    that   employers   feel   that  this   Is  a 


br  d"  a^r  crrJes^nJent  for  ^^  ^^^^     pretty  cheap  predilum  to  pay  for  Insurance 
^  against  unloLlzatlpn.  So,  they  fire's  man,  and 

they  fire  him  for  union  activities,  and  they 
delay  the  case  fcv  a  whole  year.  And  this 
means  that  for  a  wbole  year  they  don't  have 


Press.  Your  moderator,  Harry  W.  Flannery 
And  now,  Mr.  laton,  I  believe  you  have  the 
first  question? 

Eaton.  Mr.  K  rcher,  when  the  Wagner  Act 
was  passed  in  1935,  it  was  balled  by  orga- 
nized labor  aS  a  Magna  Carta.  Why  are 
changes  needed  now? 

Kircher.  Wei ,  first,  the  Wagner  Act  that 
was  passed  thei  l  was  substantially  modified 
In  1947,  by  wt  at  is  now  called  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  T  lis  is  really  what  we  have 
been  operating  with  and  under  since   1947. 

Flannebt.  I  1  >elleve  It  was  also  revised  in 
the  Landrum-a  rlffin  Law? 

Kircher.  Te8„  as  I  was  going  to  say,  a  few 
years  after  that,  there  were  modifications  as 
a   result   of   the   Landrum-Orlffin   Act. 

So,  we  are  r»ally  not  talking  about  the 
Magna  Carta,  we  are  talking  about  the 
Magna  Carta  a  i  It  was  crippled  and  some- 
what emasculat  »d  in  certain  areas. 

Eaton.  What  changes  would  labor  like  to 
see  In  this  law? 

Kircher.  It  is  not  Just  the  field  of 
changes — althot  igh,  I  Imagine  that  in  the 
final     analysis,    certain    legislative    changes 


to  Bit  at  the  collective  bargaining  table  with 
their  employees. 

Flannert.  Howido  they  do  that? 

Kirches.  Well,  they  do  It  with  legalistic 
procedures.  They- Appeal.  They  ask  time  for 
briefs.  They  ask  lor  oral  arguments  before 
the  Board.  And  fchey  do  all  the  legalistic 
gymnastics  that  are  necessary  and  that  they 
know,  as  lawyers]  to  prolong  and  delay  the 
case.  1 

So,  after  a  year  or  two,  the  National  tiabor 
Relations  board  says,  "Take  this  fellow  back 
and  pay  him  $6,oilO,  $7,000,  or  $8,000." 

Well,  that  Is  pietty  cheap  insurance,  you 
see,  to  keep  from  mavlng  to  face  the  responsi- 
bility of  sitting  down  at  the  table  with  a 
union  and  bargaining  on  wages  and  hours 
and  conditions  tdt  all  of  the  workers. 

Flannert.  I  think  there  are  some  Instances 
In  which  workers!  who  were  fired  years  ago 
and  yet  they  are  still  not  back  on  the  Job, 
however? 

KiRCHES.  This  is  true.  Tou  take  the  case — 
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'^wi'^^fJ-  **'™^H'i!,'ia..i^     »^tK-,<^      t^w,.-     the  current  one-i-Stevens.  We  iiave  got— I 

We     are     particularly     bothered     today     ^„„,^   ^„„„    thVPrii^-hflrcPB    »«   ni^ar    ,.n 
by    the    imbala  ice — what   we   call   the    im- 
balance— in    rei  aedles — where    violations    on 
the  part  of  empl  oyers  occur. 

This  is  a  federal  law.  The  employer  very, 
very  frequently!  violates  the  law  in  his  cam- 
paign to  avoid  tinlonlzatlon.  And  what  hap- 
pens, Mr.  Eatoli,  Is  that  even  after  he  Is 
found  guilty  c  r  violating  the  federal  law, 
about  the  mos ,  that  happens  to  him  Is  a 
slap  on  the  wr  st  and  some  kind  of  prom- 
ise that  be  woul  dn't  do  It  again. 

OiLBRiDE.  Mr.  Kircher,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Boarq  handles  most  of  these  cases. 
Just  what  reotedlee  can  they  apply  now 
against  an  employer,  once  he  Is  found  guilty 
of  violating  thei  law? 

Kircher.  There  Is  a  great  area  of  remedy 
tViat  they  havea't  even  explored  yet. 

We  feel  that!  what  has  happened  Is  that 
the  National  ^bor  Relations  Board  today 
Is  being  boun4  by  some  traditions  of  the 
past.  We  see  jno  nu(m  why  the  Board 
couldn't,  when  I  it  finds  an  employer  guilty 
of  a  violation,  oo  some  pretty  strict  tilings. 
In  terms  of  penalties. 


don't  know,  the  discharges  are  clear  up 
around  70  or  80  or  some  unfathomable  num- 
ber  

Oilbridk.  That  lis  the  J.  P.  Stevens  textile 
firm? 

KiRCHRm.  Yes.  I  They  have  already  been 
found  guilty.  I  thmk  the  fourth  case  has  now 
come  down.  The  f.  P.  Stevens  Company  has 
made  no  bones  afcout  It.  They  say,  "We  are 
going  to  appeal  It  through  all  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  procedures.  Then  we 
are  going  to  appeal  It  to  the  courts.  And  then, 
we  are  going  clear  to  the  Supreme  Court." 

Now,  It  is  obvidus  that  they  can  delay  the 
final  day  of  Justi<«,  maybe  as  long  as  six  or 
seven  years. 

OiLssiDK.  What  Is  happening  to  these  70 
or  80  or  more  workers  In  aU  this  time?  Do 
they  have  other  Jobs  somewhere  else?  What 
are  they  doing  to  Uve? 

KiBCHB.  I  canft  answer  for  all  of  them, 
but  If  you  happened  tu  be  at  the  recent 
hearings,  you  wo^ld  have  heard  workers  who 
came  up  from  tSxi  South — forpier  J.  P.  Stev- 
ens employees,  who  have  been  fired. .  . . 


Flannert.  Prom  where? 

KIRCHER.  They  were  from  down  in  the  Caro- 
Ilnas.  as  I  recall,  Mr.  Flannery. 

They  not  only  were  fired  by  J.  P.  Stevens 
because  of  union  activity,  but  they  said  that 
when  they  got  a  Job  and  their  new  employer 
found  out  that  they  had  worked  for  J.  P. 
Stevens,  then  they  fired  them. 

They  have,  in  effect,  been  blacklisted. 

One  woman  rushed  out  of  the  hearing 
room  In  tears  when  shi  told  the  House  Com- 
mittee the  number  of  times  that  she  had 
been  denied  emplojHa^t  because  of  the  pres- 
siu^e  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Company  obviously 
had  placed  on  all  employers  in  the  southern 
area  to  keep  her — and  I  beUeve  her  husband, 
as  I  remember — both  of  them — from  any  em- 
ployment. 

Eaton.  Mr.  Kircher,  delays  are  part  of  due 
process  and  court  appeals  are  probably  in 
the  law  authorized  by  Congress.  How  do  you 
propose  to  minimize  these  delays,  or  get 
around  the  problem  of  giving  due  process 
and  yet  not  discouraging  unionization? 

Kircher.  There  are  many  different  ways 
that  it  could  be  done,  Mr.  Eaton. 

Back  In  the  early  days,  under  the  Magna 
Carta — the  Wagner  Act  that  you  originally 
talked  alxjut — we  used  to  have  what  were 
called  preconference  elections.  A  union  that 
filed  a  petition  with  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  showing  that  a  majority  of 
the  employees  desired  that  an  election  be 
conducted,  was  able  to  get  the  election  very 
quickly.  The  results  of  the  election  were 
then  kept  In  a  sealed  ballot  box  until  a  deter- 
mination was  made  on  any  of  the  objections, 
or  any  of  the  other  delaying  tactics  that  the 
company  would  have. 

So.  you  had  the  election  when  you  want 
It.  This  ts  one  of  the  things  that  could  be 
done.  We  think  there  are  many  cases  where 
you  could  have  pre-conference  elections — 
immediate  elections — elections  when  the 
workers  had  Indicated  they  wanted  the  elec- 
tion. Instead  of  the  kind  of  delaying  tactics 
that  now  find  workers  asking  for  an  election 
on  one  day  and  ultimately  getting  the  elec- 
tion, maybe  a  year  or  two  later. 

We  have  cases  today  where  when  the  gam- 
bit of  delay  is  finally  run.  and  the  election  is 
ultimately  held,  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
original  employee  group  remains  there  to 
vote  In  the  election.  This  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  can  be  done. 

GiLBRiDs.  Mr.  Kircher.  in  the  case  of  em- 
ployees who  are  fired  for  union  activity,  isn't 
there  also  a  proposal  for  government  loans  to 
these  people  to  tide  them  over  until  such  a 
time  as  the  courts  finally  act? 
Kircher.  Yes  there  ts. 

Qilbride.  How  would  that  work?  And,  In 
the  event  that  the  employee  lost,  who  would 
repay  the  loan? 

Kircher.  It  is  my  understanding  that  In 
this  case,  he  is  responsible.  He  is  the  re- 
sponsible party. 

We  feel  that  it,  however,  could  be  a  very 
helpful  part  of  the  procedure,  because,  as  I 
say.  In  the  J.  P.  Stevens  case — where  people 
were  discharged  for  exercising  their  rights. 
as  guaranteed  under  federal  law.  and  where 
there  is  the  kind  of  delay  that  occurs  in 
ultimately  getting  justice — there  can  be  a 
pretty  big  void,  if  this  person  doesn't  have 
any  kind  of  income. 

I  think  It  Is  necessary  that  there  be  some 
kind  of  fund  that  he  can  draw  upon.  It  Is 
just  like  any  other  kind  of  loan.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  it.  And.  of  course,  in  those  cases 
where  his  discharge  is  found  to  have  been 
unlawful,  then  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
would  come  from  the  penalty  placed  against 
the  company. 

Flannert.  I  don't  suppose  that  Stevens 
and  the  other  companies  that  dismiss  these 
employees  admit  that  they  fired  them  for 
union  acUvlUes? 

KiRCHia.  Tou  would  lie  surprised  how 
brazen  some  of  them  get.  There  are  some 
CMes  where  they  do  that,  but  the  manner 


in  which  they  do  it  becomes  almost  prima 
facie  what  you  just  mentioned. 

For  example,  there  was  one  emplojree  in 
the  Steyens  case — there  were  so  many  of 
them — I  can't  remember  this  fellow's  name — 
but  he  had  a  pretty  good  job,  in  terms  of 
skill.  He  bad  worked  up  Into  a  job  that  was 
rather  highly-skilled  In  this  particular  tex- 
tile mill.  He  had  been  there  at  that  job  for 
something  between  25  and  30  years,  as  I  re- 
call, and  had  had  nothing  but  compliments 
upon  his  work.  He  had  been,  over  the  years, 
constantly  upgraded  Into  better  and  more 
responsible  jobs.  One  day  he  came  Into  the 
mill  wearing  a  union  button.  The  next  day. 
as  I  recall  he  received  his  first  disciplinary 
warning  about  the  quality  of  his  work,  and 
shortly  after  that,  he  was  discharged. 

Now,  this  says  It  a  little  more  eloquently, 
you  see,  than  a  foreman  who  might  come  di- 
rectly to  him  and  tell  him,  "We  are  dis- 
charging you  for  union  activities." 

When  you  look  at  this  kind  of  record,  you 
find  that  this  is  precisely  why  It  was  done. 
GiLBRioE.  Mr.  Kircher,  you  mentioned  the 
problem  of  blacklisting,  in  which  an  em- 
ployee fired  in  such  a  case  would  then  be  re- 
fused jobB  by  other  employers  in  the  com- 
miinlty.  How  could  you  get  around  this,  or 
solve  it,  through  the  federal  law? 

Kircher.  Of  course,  you  have  to  deal  with 
an  employer  who  Is  primarily  guilty.  One  of 
the  problems  that  we  are  having  today  in 
organizing  is  the  kind  of  interference  that 
occurs  at  the  community  level  in  some  areas. 
This  is  most  prominent  in  the  Southeastern 
area  of  the  United  States,  where  there  are 
these  small  towns  that  are  trying  to  grcrw 
Industrially,  and  trying  to  Improve  their  own 
economics.  They  advertise  in  the  Northern 
cities  and  try  to  entice  corporations  to  come 
into  the  Southeast  and  build  plants. 

They  promise  them  tax-free  land — they  get 
the  utilities  company  to  give  them  their  elec- 
tricity free  for  a  number  of  years — and  they 
also  promise  them  a  "cooperative  labor  force." 
This  means  that  the  community  will  join 
with  the  corporation  in  resisting  any  efforts 
to  unionize. 

We  often  find  community  commitees,  per- 
hai>s  with  the  town  banker  as  the  chairman, 
and  with  a  lawyer  or  a  loan  company  official 
and  so  forth.  We  have  many  instances  that 
we  are  able  to  document  where  workers  in  a 
newly-solicited  factory  that  has  been  built 
in  the  South  are  told  by  the  loan  company 
and  the  banker,  "If  you  get  active  in  the 
union  campaign,  we  will  foreclose  on  you." 

So  the  problem  ot  attacking  the  commu- 
nity interference  cant  be  done  by  laws 
against  the  community.  There  are  some  places 
where  ordinances  have  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. But  we  say  that  any  time  a  com- 
munity Interferes,  in  any  way,  in  any  elec- 
tion, that  an  employer  should  be  made  to 
come  out  publicly  and  disassociate  himself 
from  that — and,  if  he  doesn't,  be  considered 
responsible  for  every  act  that  the  conrununlty 
performs. 

Eaton.  Mr.  Kircher,  do  these  employer  and 
oommunity  labor  law  violations,  as  you  see 
them,  occur  mainly  in  the  South,  or  in  the 
textile  Industry? 

Kircher.  They  occur,  in  terms  of  geogra- 
phy, mainly  In  the  South — in  the  nine  or 
ten  Southeastern  states.  I  would  say  this  is 
where  we  find  the  greatest  number  of  them. 
But,  I  wouldn't  want  to  leave  the  Impres- 
sion that  they  are  not  found  in  other  areas. 
For  example,  the  State  of  Nebraska,  I 
think,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  viciously 
antiunion  states.  The  power  structui* 
wwks  most  cooperatively  to  resist  any  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  unions  to  organise. 
Among  the  states,  it  ranks,  certainly,  with 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  any  of  the  £JpLUth- 
eastem  states. 

So,  we  find  It  all  over  the  couiitrf,^But  It 
la  most  predominant  In  the  Southhastera 
section  of  the  oountoy. 

Flannert.  Who  Is  conducting  thSMXJon^ 
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gressional  hearings?  Who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee? 

KiRCKs.  The  chairman  Is  Congressman 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  (D).  of  New  Jersey. 

Flannert.  How  long  do  you  think  the 
hearings  will  continue?  What  happens  afver 
they  are  concluded? 

Kircher.  Well,  those  things  are  pretty  dif- 
ficult to  make  an  accurate  guess  on. 

Mr.  Thompson's  Subcommittee  is  holding 
hearings  on  a  piece  of  legislation  that  has 
already  been  Introduced.  Hopefully,  the  full 
Committee  will  report  It  out  and  the  Con- 
gress wiU  take  some  art.lon  on  it. 

Eaton.  Mr.  Kircher.  while  organized  labor 
is  seeking  greater  penalties  on  employer  vio- 
lators, the  business  community  wants  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board's  powers  re- 
duced, or  transfered  to  labor  courts.  Isn't 
this  likely  to  end  up  in  a  Congressional 
standoff,  with  one  side  demanding  greater 
powers,  and  the  other  demanding  lesser 
pwwers? 

KntCHER.  If  it  does.  Mr.  E^ton — If  It  ends 
up  in  a  standoff — it  will  represent  an  accom- 
plishment of  just  what  management — the 
business  community — is  after. 

Nobody  U  kidding  me.  AU  of  the  smoke 
that  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  raise 
about  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  the  Act.  ts  simply  contrived,  so  that  no- 
body will  get  the  Idea  that  the  management 
community  is  satisfied  with  tiie  law  and  with 
the  Board. 

I  think  the  management  community  is  sat- 
isfied. But,  if  it  indicates  that  It  Is  saUsfied, 
then  It  makes  our  complaints  appear  to  be 
more  valid.  They  Just  create  a  smoke  screen 
of  dtssatlsfacUon  so  that  they  can  gain  this 
standoff. 

They  have  It  just  exactly  the  way  they  want 
it.  What  more  could  they  want?  Every  year 
sees  an  escalation  In  the  number  of  unfair 
labor  practices  that  the  business  community 
commits. 

Now,  how  can  you  countenance  a  constant- 
ly increasing  number  of  violations  of  a  fed- 
eral law. 

Obviously,  the  management  community 
doesn't  want  any  changes  that  are  going  to 
reduce  this.  They  don't  want  anything  that  is 
going  to  minimize  the  manner  In  which  they 
are  permitted  to  fight  workers  In  their  ef- 
forts to  organize.  If  they  say  they  like  the 
way  the  law  is  now — It  being  the  kind  of  con- 
troversial thing  that  It  Is— then  chances  are, 
our  position  would  look  a  Uttle  bit  better. 

So.  this  Is  nothing  more  than  a  smoke 
screen. 

GiLBRioE.  Mr.  Kircher,  compared  with  1935, 
when  the  basic  labor  law  was  passed,  we  usu- 
ally consider  this  a  fairly  enlightened  age. 
Why,  then,  this  big  Increase  In  unfair  labor 
practice  cases?  Are  companies  becoming  more 
antl-unlon  all  of  a  sudden?  What  Is  the  rea- 
son? 

Kircher.  No,  they  are  not  becoming  more 
antl-unlon.  It  Is  pretty  much  the  same.  They 
never  changed  much  In  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  antl-unlon. 

Most  of  the  management  community  likes 
to  philosophize  and  talk  about  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining In  some  kind  of  academic  context. 

But  unionism  Is  something  that  Is  "good 
for  the  other  guy" — not  good  for  them.  None 
of  them  like  It.  There  are  none  of  them  who 
have  accepted  It.  We  have  had  to  jerk  every- 
one of  them  onto  the  stage  of  reality  through 
strikes  and  elections  and  every  other  kind  of 
procediu-e.  So,  there  is  no  difference  today 
in  the  kind  of  adversary  that  we  have  to  take 
on.  It  Is  Just  that  they  have  gotten  the 
benefit  of  some  pretty  reactionary  legisla- 
tion— some  pretty  bad  administration  of  the 
law,  we  think— and  they  are  now  hiring  out- 
standing experts — psychologists,  lawyers  and 
so  forth — to  conduct  their  campaigns. 

It  Is  the  same  bitter  batUe.  It  Is  Just  that 
they  have  a  few  more  advantages.  And  one 
of  the  blggeet  advantages  Is  the  manner  In 
Which  the  law  Is  now  being  administered. 
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Eaton.  Mr.  Klrcber,  do  you  Uilnk  tbe  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  could  acbieve 
some  results  by  enforcing  tbe  law  more  vig- 
orously? The  present  Board,  that  Is. 

KncHEH.  Yes,  I  tbink  that  It  could,  and  to 
its  credit.  I  think  It  has  made  some  Im- 
provements In  this. 

But  the  law  Itself,  and  the  whole  history  of 
Jurisprudence  that  was  written  In  those  eight 
sad  years  between  1952  and  1960 — when  the 
administration  of  the  Board  was  dominated 
by  the  big  business  complexion  of  this  na- 
tion, with  Mr.  Eisenhower,  in  the  White 
House — there  are  eight  years  of  tradition 
that  are  difficult  for  the  Board  to  move 
beyond,  without  some  kind  of  legislative  en- 
couragement. 

Flanneht.  This  is  a  great  handicap  to  or- 
ganizing. I  would  imagine? 

KiRCKEB.  It  certainly  is  a  great  handicap. 
It  makes  organizing  one  of  tbe  most  difficult 
tasks  that  the  labor  movement  faces  today. 

Flannert.  But,  you  are  still  making  bead- 
way  in  organizing  in  the  South? 

KtRCBES.  We  are  making  headway  in  the 
South.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  our  organizing  progress  Indicated 
some  of  tbe  most  encouraging  things  we 
have  seen  In  tbe  last  12  years. 

Flannert.  Can  you  give  us  some  Indication 
of  bow  well  you  have  done  in  the  South, 
compared  with  previous  years? 

KntcREx.  The  percentage  of  elections  that 
we  have  won  reached  the  second  highest 
point  In  12  years,  and  tbe  size  of  the  unit 
for  which  won  elections  is  higher. 

Plannekt.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Today's 
Labor  News  Conference  guest  was  William  L. 
Kircher,  director  of  the  AFL-CIO's  Depart- 
ment of  Organization.  Representing  the  press 
were  Nell  GUbrlde,  labor  correspondent  for 
tbe  Associated  Press,  and  William  Eaton, 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Dally  News.  This  is  your  moderator,  Harry 
W.  Flannery,  Inviting  you  to  listen  again 
next  week.  Labor  News  Conference  is  a  pub-  ' 
He  affairs  production  of  the  APL-CIO,  pro- 
duced In  cooperation  with  tbe  Mutual  Radio 
Network, 
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magnificent  F  nt  Air  Cavalry  Division,  this 
contrast  betw^n  then  and  now  Is  all  but 
incredible. 

"^talemate'l  Is  a  favorite  word,  much 
parroted  by  tl  le  people  at  home  who  axe  so 
articulate  aboiit  this  war  without  knowing 
anything  abo«t  it.  In  order  to  learn  what 
kind  of  .stalemate  we  have  In  Vietnam,  these 
people  might  well  Join  the  Air  Cavalry's 
favorite  eneniy,  the  3d  North  Vietnamese 
Division,  whic  i  once  held  all  of  Binhdlnb  in 
an  iron  grip. 

This  3d  Div  sion  used  to  be  a  mixed  out- 
fit, with  one  S  >uth  Vietnamese  regiment,  the 
2d  V.C,  and  V  lo  regiments  of  other  regulars, 
the  8th  and  tl  e  22d.  It  was  a  superb  fighting 
outfit,  too. 

I  remember  vividly  when  the  Air  Cavalry 
first  swooped  ( lown  on  Bongson  In  early  1966 
for  the  mashe  '  operation.  In  those  days,  be- 
yond the  barbl  -d  wire  surrounding  the  Bong- 
son 'district  cliief's  headquarters,  the  whole 
countryside  b<  longed  to  the  enemy.  And  tbe 
3d  North  Vie:namese  Division  was  so  su- 
premely confl<lent  that  it  bad  its  divisional 
and  regiments  1  headquarters  cosily  Installed 
in  towns  and  villages  on  Blnhdinh's  open 
rice  plains.  Why  not.  Indeed?  For  In  1965, 
they  had  suosessfully  attacked  Biithdlnb's 
capital  city,  Qi  ilnhon. 

In  those  day  s,  our  troops  could  not  venture 
two  kilometer  I  out  of  Bongson  town  with- 
out running  iito  a  bS'ttallon — or  reglment- 
size  fight.  Th<  enemy  suffered  very  heavily, 
but  then  the  Air  Cavalry  were  called  away 
for  other  miss  ons,  the  3d  North  Vietnamese 
Division  refltb  d,  filled  the  gape  in  its  ranks, 
and  resumed  ii  s  way  over  most  of  Binhdlnb — 
although  now  the  headquarters  were  pru- 
dently removi  d  to  remote  mountain  fast- 
nesses, far  froi  n  the  crucial  rice  plains. 

I  was  here  a  gain  a  year  ago.  when  the  Air 
Cavalry  had  o  >me  to  stay.  Then  plans  were 
already  afoot  for  Operation  Irving,  to  be 
conducted  Joij  tly  with  tbe  grim,  methodical 
South  Koreans . 

This  was  in  fact  one  of  the  two  turning 
point  battles  c  f  the  war  to  date — to  be  com- 
pared only  ^  Ith  tbe  great  battle  in  the 
ladrang  Vallej^  Characterlstfcally,  one  of  the 
greatest  newspbi>ers  in  America  patronizingly 
reported  that  the  enemy  main  body  had 
cever  been  ei  gaged,  but  In  fact  all  three 
regiments  of  t  ae  3d  North  Vietnamese  Divi- 
sion were  ton  to  shreds,  and  the  way  was 
thus  opened  i  3r  the  resumption  of  govern- 
ment control    )ver  the  whole  southern  half 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thus  far 
the  Communists  in  Hanoi  have  not 
agreed  to  meet  at  the  conference  table  to 
reach  a  settlement  in  Vietnam.  All  of 
President  Johnson's  efforts  have  been 
bent  toward  achieving  this  goal,  but  it 
appears  that  only  continuing  military 
force  will  bring  eventual  peace  by  dem- 
onstrating to  the  Communists  that  ag- 
gression cannot  succeed. 

Joseph  Alsop,  who  has  been  reporting 
at  regiilar  intervals  on  the  war,  has  noted 
in  the  October  4,  1967.  ediUon  of  the 
Washington  Post,  that  our  military  op- 
erations are  being  successful  in  repelling 
the  invaders  from  the  north.  I  commend 
his  column  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues: 

Vast    Gains   im   Vixtnam    War    Evident   In 
Last  Fsw  Months 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

BONOOON,       BiMHDINR,       PROVINCX,       SotnB 

ViXTNAif. — There  is  one  great  advantage  In 
being  an  Intermittent  reporter  of  this  ugly 
war.  Tou  see  tbe  contrasts  between  then  and 
now.  And  here  In  the  richest  of  all  Vietnam's 
coastAl  province*,  tbe  chosen  domain  of  the 


After  Irving,  the  chase  of  the  3d  Division 
was  relentless  y  continued.  Hence,  when  I 
again  came  he  e  six  months  ago,  the  2d  V.C. 
Regiment  and  the  22d  North  Vietnamese  Re- 
giment had  fifd  north.  Into  what  was  then 
the  Marine  a|ea  of  operations,  to  replace 
and  refit  in  reli  tive  p>eace  and  quiet. 

Captured  d(  cuments  Indicated  that  the 
18th  North  Vie  ;namese  Regiment  would  have 
fled  as  well,  .1  the  Blnhdinh  Communist 
Party  committee  had  not  protested  bitterly 
that  at  least  oi  e  unit  of  the  3d  Division  must 
stay  behind  t«  show  the  flag.  The  unfortu- 
nate 18th  Regiment  could  not  show  the  flag 
very  boldly,  ho  sever,  since  its  entire  strength 
was  then  no  mi  ire  than  600  men. 

In  May  and  early  Jime,  tbe  18th  received 
numerous  Infil  trator-replacements  from  the 
north.  It  was  oHered  Into  battle  and  In  three 
summer  engagements — one  with  South  Viet- 
namese troops — its  three  battalions  were 
again  torn  to  ihreds.  A  captured  document 
shows  that  in  August  one  of  the  ISth's  bat- 
talions was  at  one  third  strength,  with  only 
l'&2  men. 

Meanwhile,  I  a  their  places  of  refuge,  the 
2d  V.C.  Regim«  nt  was  transformed,  for  want 
ol  southern  ra  :rulta,  Into  a  basically  North 
Vietnamese  re|  Iment  by  some  biindreds  of 
replacements  ftom  North  Vietnam.  The  22d 
was  also  fleshed  out.  But  the  reflt  of  both 
regiments  wa«  sadly  Incomplete,  probably 
because  of  the  successive  destruction  by  the 
Navy  coast  walch  of  two  North  Vietnamese 
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trawlers,  each  carrying  arms  for  two  full 
regiments. 

Thiis  a  recent  high-ranking  deserter  de- 
scribed one  batta  Hon  of  the  2d  V.C.  Regiment 
as  armed  with  an  BO-mlllimeter  mortar  with 
eight  rounds  of  ammunition,  two  S7-nUlli- 
meter  recollless  r  ifles  with  six  to  eight  rounds 
per  gun,  nine  I^-tO  rocket  launchers  with 
three  rounds  per  auncher.  and  hardly  enough 
small  arms  ammunition  to  maintain  a  fight 
for  an  hour. 

As  these  wordi  are  written,  what  is  left  of 
the  IBth  Regiment  is  in  the  iron  claws  of 
tbe  South  Korekns  in  tbe  Phucat  Massif. 
Tbe  plight  of  on  t  battalion  of  the  22d  Regi- 
ment, trapped  in  the  Anlao  Valley  by  the  Air 
Cavalry,  has  already  been  described. 

Tbe  other  unit  s  of  the  3d  Division  are  now 
lurking  In  the  mountains,  not  operating  in 
battalion  or  evetk  company  strength,  merely 
sending  foraging;  parties  down  into  tbe  plain 
to  seek  food — far  all  are  very  hungry  and 
some  are  on  one  third  rations.  And  the  hunt 
continues. 

One  must  adibire  this  famous  3d  North 
Vietnamese  Division  for  its  resiliency  and 
courage.  But  it  pas  been  like  a  sprtng  that 
loses  some  resiliSncy  each  time  it  is  pushed 
back.  And  the  wonderfully  persistent  Ko- 
reans and  tbe  rien  of  tbe  Air  Cavalry  are 
unanimously  convinced,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  spring  i  lan  be  broken  for  good  and 
all  by  continuing  the  hunt  for  a  few  months 
more. 


The  Shntde 


Partnership  in  Health 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CALIPOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdky,  October  4.  1967 

Mr.  COHElAn.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  thisiopportimity  to  emphasize 
anew  my  satisfaction  in  the  partnership 
for  health  legislation  passed  by  the 
House.  It  marks  a  milestone  in  Federal- 
State- local  relationships. 

Our  interest |in  the  health  of  all  the 
people  has  been  evident  for  many  years 
in  the  legislatiop  passed  to  support  grow- 
ing State  and  local  programs  addressed 
to  many  healt*  problems.  But  we  were 
beginning  to  b0  uneasy  that  this  Federal 
support  might  |be  imposing  upon  States 
and  local  area^  a  selection  of  programs 
that  might  not  be  the  most  effective  in 
terms  of  their  fecial  needs. 

In  passing  tlfe  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  and  I  Public  Health  Services 
Amendments  of  1966,  Pubic  Law  89-749, 
we  felt  we  were  taking  a  step  toward 
correcting  the  Situation.  This  year,  when 
the  President  [recommended  extension 
of  this  legislation  for  a  true  partnership 
for  health,  we  iave  It  our  careful  atten- 
tion. I  believe,  ]with  the  President,  that 
the  legislation  passed  last  week,  while 
not  ideal  in  every  detail,  will  be  a  long 
way  toward  strengthening  State  and 
local  programs  of  planning  to  meet  State 
and  local  health  needs.  It  permits  flexi- 
bility in  the  usd  of  Federal  funds  so  that 
they  can  most  effectively  promote  the 
health  of  the  beople. 

I  beUeve  thai  the  President's  recom- 
mendation and!  careful  examination  of 
the  issues  invloved  by  the  Members  of 
this  House  have  resulted  in  legislation 
which  deserves  our  full  confidence  and 
support. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  9.  1967 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Representative  of  New  York's  25th  Dis- 
trict, I  probably  use  the  Washington- 
New  York  shuttle  as  much  as  anyone, 
and  like  many  of  us,  I,  too,  am  sometimes 
chagrined  at  traveling  on  old  Constella- 
tions and  having  to  look  at  slippery 
sneaker  prints  on  the  wings.  Nonetheless, 
no  doubt,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  shuttle's 
value  to  those  of  us  who  regularly 
travel  between  Washington  and  New 
York.  The  value  of  this  service  has  also 
been  noted  overseas  as  illustrated  by  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Financial  Times  on  September 
1,1967: 

On  Escargots  and  Chatbao  Latour 
"■  (By  John  Oraham) 

You  had  a  bard  day  at  the  office,  and 
you're  relaxing  at  home  in  Washington,  D.C. 
at  6:45  p.m.  when  the  telephone  goes.  She's 
telephoning  from  New  York,  and  she  says 
you  absolutely  must  come  up  to  New  York 
right  away  and  take  her  to  dlimer  at  a  little 
place  called  Lutece  in  tbe  heart  of  Man- 
hattan. You  say  yes. 

A  taxi  gets  you  to  the  airport  at  6.58  p.m. 
Tou  walk  straight  through  the  room  at  the 
airport,  throw  yoiu-  executive  air  shuttle  card 
on  to  the  airline's  desk,  walk  up  a  short  car- 
peted ramp,  into  the  aeroplane  (a  Jet  DC-9) , 
and  sit  down.  You  don't  have  to  go  outside 
at  all.  Nor  do  you  have  to  make  a  reservation, 
fill  in  any  form,  wait  in  a  queue,  or  pay  any 
money. 

The  aeroplane  takta  off  at  7.00,  and  lands 
at  La  Guardla  in  New  York  at  7.45  p.m. 
HaUway  through  the  flight  one  of  the  air 
hostesses  asks  you  for  the  fare,  and  you  give 
her  a  cheque.  The  mildest  sort  of  identiflca- 
Oon  will  do.  such  as  a  business  card  or  a 
driver's  license.  La  Guardla  to  mldtown  Man- 
hattan is  a  mere  10-15  minutes  by  taxi,  and 
you're  washing  down  the  escargots  with  a 
Chateau  Latour  by  8.15  pjn.  You've  made 
the  Journey,  some  226  miles,  from  door  to 
door  in  Just  IVi  hours,  with  absolutely  no 
advance  planning  whatsoever. 

It's  a  marvellous  system,  called  the  air 
shuttle,  and  its  tbe  brainchild  of  an  airline 
called  Eastern  Air  Lines.  To-day.  Eastern 
•dds  its  twelfth  DC-9  to  its  shutUe  fleet, 
giving  the  shuttle  94  Jet  flights  every  week- 
day between  Washington,  New  York.  Newark 
and  Boston.  That  Is  enough  to  carry  more 
than  10.000  passengers,  and  at  the  moment 
only  one  airline  In  the  world  carries  more 
passengers  than  Eastern. 

Eastern's  philosophy  is  simple:  Everything 
must  be  done  for  the  utmost  convenience  of 
the  passenger.  They're  working  on  an  account 
system,  so  that  you  won't  even  have  to  write 
a  cheque.  Tbe  company  admlte  that  it  "vio- 
Utes  every  accepted  theory  for  economy  and 
practicality  in  airline  operations."  The  result 
is  a  service  that  could  harxUy  be  more  con- 
venient, catering,  for  the  large  "ahutUe  so- 
ciety," which  commutes,  for  business  and 
pleasure,  between  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
New  York  and  Washington. 

MODEST    PaOFTT 

Another  result  is  that  the  shutUe  service 
inakes  a  modest  profit,  which  is  surprising 
when  you  consider  the  disadvantages  to  the 
•Irline.  All  you  have  to  do  to  catch  the 
Mroplane  U  turn  up  Just  before  tbe  hour. 
Aeroplanes  leave  every  hour  on  tbe  hour- 
you  don't  have  to  book,  and  they  guarantee 


you  a  seat.  What  this  means  is  that  they 
have  to  keep  a  lot  of  back-up  aeroplanes. 
They  have  put  on  an  aeroplane  for  one  pas- 
senger on  18  occasions. 

Because  of  this.  Eastern  has  82  percent 
of  aU  Washington-New  York  traffic,  and  70 
percent  of  all  Boston-New  York  traffic.  How- 
ever, the  company  has  to  keep  a  fleet  of  38 
aircraft,  where  14  would  do  if  there  was  no 
guarantee  of  a  seat.  At  present  the  fleet  is 
being  reorganized  and  next  year  there  will 
be  14  DC-9S  for  the  first  flights,  and  24 
Lockheed  Electras  for  the  back-up  flights. 

The  operation  is  very  expensive,  because 
the  DC-9s  have  not  yet  been  amortised.  Also, 
the  company  has  to  keep  full  flight  crews 
for  the  back-up  aeroplanes,  at  half-pay.  Oil 
average.  Eastern  gete  less  than  four  hours' 
dally  use  out  vf  its  full  shuttle  fleet,  com- 
pared with  1«  hours  on  those  of  its  aero- 
planes which  are  not  on  the  shuttle  route 
(its  chief  competitor  on  the  shuttle  routes, 
American  Airlines,  gets  six  hours  average). 

Now  it  is  obviously  bad  economics  to  keep 
crews  and  aircraft  sitting  idle  most  of  the 
time.  Nevertheless  the  shuttle  does  produce 
a  little  profit,  and  the  decision  to  go  over 
completely  to  DC-9s  for  the  flrst  flights,  and 
phase  out  tbe  old  ConstellaUons  (which  pas- 
sengers don't  like  nearly  so  much),  shows 
that  the  top  management  has  decided  to 
back  the  air  shuttle  to  the  hUt. 

However.  lUe  is  getting  tougher  in  the  east 
coast  corridor.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  minor 
revolution  about  to  take  place  in  rapid  inter- 
city transit.  First,  American  AlrUnes  and 
Northeast  Airlines  have  come  in  to  provide 
some  competition.  They  have  substantially 
reduced  Eastern's  near  monopoly  on  the 
shuttle  routes  this  year.  American,  for  In- 
stance, gets  more  use  out  of  its  aeroplanes, 
doesn't  guarantee  a  seat,  makes  you  book  in 
the  usual  way,  has  therefore  a  much  smaller 
fleet,  and  runs  a  much  more  profltable  oper- 
ation. 

But  the  real  threat  is  coming  from  that 
old  work-horse,  the  passenger  train.  Next 
month,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  wUl  start 
its  new  fast  trains  on  the  New  York-Wash- 
ington run.  They  will  stop  at  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore  and  three  other  cities,  and  will 
iake  an  hour  off  the  present  time,  doing  the 
Journey  in  under  three  hours.  This  is  sUU 
much  longer  than  the  shuttle,  even  allowing 
for  airport  delays  and  time  to  and  from  air- 
ports, but  more  is  to  come. 

ONI-HtTNDRED    AND    SIXTT-MILE-Piat    HOtJK    CARS 

To  achieve  its  faster  time,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  has  bought  50  seU-propeiled 
passenger  cars  from  the  Budd  Company  of 
Philadelphia.  These  are  designed  to  travel 
at  160  m.p.h.,  and  have  reached  167  m.p.h. 
on  test  runs.  Budd  thinks  it  can  eaaUy  make 
passenger  cars  to  go  at  200  m.p.h.,  and  if 
it  weren't  for  the  stops  In  between,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  the  bends  in  the  Baltimore 
Tunnel,  could  equip  a  railway  to  do  the 
New  York-Washington  trip  in  Just  over  an 
hovu-.  Add  to  this  such  extras  as  the  ability 
to  get  a  pretty  good  meal  on  the  train,  and 
commuters  may  easily  tbink  twice  about 
going  by  air.  Just  as  on  the  London-Man- 
chester railway  trip. 

The  chairman  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
Mr.  Saunders,  thinks  he  U  on  to  a  winner! 
He  has  already  spent  MSm.  of  tbe  share- 
holders' money  on  the  scheme,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  chipped  in  with  $llm.  This 
was  all  that  President  Johnson  could  get  out 
of  a  doubting  Congress,  and  many  of  Mr. 
Saunders's  peerv  are  Just  as  sceptical.  Mr! 
Saunders  hUnaelf  U  qiUte  positive.  ''Sure 
we're  going  to  make  money.  Why  do  you 
think  we've  gone  Into  It?" 

What  these  trains  will  do  to  New  York- 
Washington  corridor  traffic  Is  «tUl  anyone's 
guess.  The  bus  compsmies  think  they  will 
hit  the  airlines;  the  airlines  think  they  will 
hit  the  bus  companies.  There  is  Uttle  differ- 
ence in  price,  but.  If  anything,  first  claoa 
travel  on  the  trains  will  be  the  moat  ex- 
pensive.  Tbe  air  shuttle  costs  $33  return. 


American  charges  $34  second  class,  $42  for 
first  class.  The  trains  wlU  be  slightly  over 
$21  second  class,  and  $42  first  class. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  and  the  inertia 
of  air  travel-conditioned  commuters,  this  is 
a  good  time  for  the  railroads  to  be  trying 
something  that  has  been  shown  to  work  in 
Europe  and  Japan.  All  airlines  are  in  diffi- 
culties because  of  airport  crowding,  and  air 
lane  crowding.  The  shuttle  U  often  late 
setting  off,  and  may  have  to  wait  In  the 
stack  above  New  York  Airport,  for  instance, 
for  as  long  as  30  minutes.  At  the  Washing- 
ton end,  the  shuttle  has  a  great  advantage 
because  the  airport  is  so  close  to  the  center 
of  the  city.  But  getting  Into  Manhattan  from 
La  Guardla  can  take  a  long  time,  at  the 
wrong  hour  of  the  day.  Eastern  has  also 
been  hiu-t  by  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Tbe  DC-98 
are  being  delivered  late  because  of  delays 
in  getting  engines  from  Pratt  and  Whitney. 

BUDD    ORDERS 

One  company  which  U  certainly  going  to 
benefit  is  the  Budd  Company.  Not  only  Is 
tbe  Pennsylvania  contract  worth  $20m.  but 
on  Monday  the  Long  Island  Railroad  ordered 
270  high-speed  cars  worth  $57m.  The  Dela- 
ware Port  Authority  has  placed  an  order 
worth  $l7m.,  and  other  city  authorities, 
notably  Boston  and  tbe  Bay  Area  in  San 
Francisco,  are  very  interested  In  this  sort 
of  travel,  and  will  probably  be  ordering  soon 
This  is  excellent  news  for  companies  such 
as  Budd,  which  has  been  without  significant 
orders  for  some  years. 

But  until  these  new  train  schedules  are 
running  smoothly  and  imUi  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  gets  the  time  for  the  Journey 
down  to,  say,  two  hours,  the  air  shuttle  wiU 
still  be  tbe  best  way  of  getting  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  York.  There  is  Just  one  point 
I  forgot  to  mention.  That  dinner  for  two  at  ^ 
Lutece  costs  $75,  and  you'll  have  to  stay  the 
mght.  The  last  shuttle  leaves  New  York  at 
10:00  p.m. 


The  Washington  Sabway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  October  9.  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  concern  over  the  changes 
H.R.  11395  would  make  in  Washington's 
projected  subway  system.  The  biU  would 
authorize  a  new  route  to  serve  the  rapidly 
expanding  Southwest  Washington  area. 
I  think  this  is  a  most  necessary  change, 
and  one  that  will  speed  rush-hour  trans- 
portation for  the  many  thousands  of  em- 
ployees who  will  be  pouring  into  an  area 
that  houses,  among  other  things,  the  De- 
partments of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Housing  and  Urban  Etevelop- 
ment,  and  Tran^wrtation.  I  am  doubtful 
about  the  wisdom  of  discontinuing  plans 
to  construct  a  route  through  the  Colum- 
bia Heights  area  of  the  city.  While  the 
statistics  presented  by  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Agency  In 
support  of  its  proposal  seem  persuasive, 
the  fact  remains  that  there  will  now  be 
no  subway  route  servicing  the  low- 
income  limer  city  area.  In  this  time  of 
urbcm  discontent,  when  one  of  the  chief 
problems  is  imemployment  among  ghetto 
residents,  and  imavallabillty  of  cheap 
and  convenient  mass  transportaticm  only 
aggravates  this  problem,  it  seans  an  in- 
appropriate  and   impolitic   moment   to 
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eliminate  the  one  subway  line  which 
would  serve  these  people.  WMTA  has 
promised  further  studies  of  the  Issue  and 
that  special  attention  will  be  paid  to 
urban  renewal  developments  in  the  Shaw 
area.  I  lu-ge  the  WMTA  to  take  prompt 
action  and  not  view  today's  passage  of 
HJl.  11395  as  any  kind  of  go-slow  man- 
date. It  Is  essential  that  we  provide  fast, 
accessible  and  reasonably  priced  trans- 
portation for  our  core-city  residents. 
And  the  sooner  the  better. 


him 


Rkkenbacker 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
faith,  fortitude  and  initiative  which  was 
so  characteristic  of  the  founders  of  the 
Nation  is  exemplified  in  one  of  our  con- 
temporaries, Eddie  Rickenbacker.  His 
love  of  God  and  country,  along  with  his 
self-reliance  carried  him  through  ex- 
traordinary experiences  dating  back  to 
the  First  World  War.  With  the  policy 
of  Federal-fund  panaceas  so  rampant 
today,  examples  such  as  the  Ricken- 
backer story  are  sorely  needed  to  ac- 
centuate the  area  of  private  responsi- 
bility which  must  be  realized  and  prac- 
ticed by  American  citizens  today. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  of  Octo- , 
ber  9  carried  an  excellent  editorial  on 
"Rlchenbacker,"  the  autobiography  of 
this  outstanding  American.  I  insert  the 
editorial,  "A  Summing-Up,"  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 

[From  the  New  York  Dally  News.  Oct.  9,  1967] 
A  StrxMiNG-'UP 

Few  men  are  privileged  to  live  as  long,  as 
excitingly  or  as  fmltfuUy  as  Edward  V.  Rick- 
enbacker, the  son  of  Swiss  immlgranta  who 
became  a  national  hero  and  a  legend  in  bis 
lifetime.  All  of  It.  the  struggles  and  the  trl- 
lunpbs,  have  been  captured  In  an  autobi- 
ography, entitled  simply  "Rickenbacker." 
(Prentice  HaU;  443  pages;  $7.95). 

More  than  a  life's  tale,  it  Is  also  a  testa- 
ment to  the  author's  faith  in  God,  love  of 
coimtry.  and  belief  that  one  must  give  be- 
fore he  can  hope  to  get. 

Long  before  be  became  an  auto  racing 
cbamplon,  America's  flying  ace  of  aces  in 
World  War  I.  «  a  pioneer  In  commercial 
aviation,  Rickenbacker  learned  the  value  of 
self-reliance.  Initiative,  and  placing  oppor- 
tunity and  challenge  above  security. 

He  came  to  manhood  as  a  spindly  13-year- 
old  boy.  forced  by  the  death  of  his  father 
to  work  killing  hours  In  glass  factories  ajad 
metal  foundries  so  that  the  Rickenbacker 
family  could  keep  going.  That  was  the  start 
for  the  man  who  today  Is  one  of  the  meet 
outspoken  champions  and  examples  of  the 
rugged  indlvlduallam  so  long  deemed  an  es- 
sential  part  of  the  American  character. 

What  kind  of  man  is  Captain  Eddie?  Peek 
at  a  few  vignettes  from  his  stc»y. 

Here  Is  a  young  man  in  bis  20s  scraping 
together  every  cent  of  savings  to  field  his 
own  race  car  team  with  little  to  fall  back 
on  but  his  faith  in  himself. 
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Dealer  Supports   Presi- 
Warion  Poverty  and  OEO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OBZO 

IN  THE  HOUSt  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday ,  October  9,  1967 

Mr.  FEIGHA:  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Qj  portunity,  ably  directing 
war  on  poverty,  must  be 
left  intact  to  qelp  the  Impoverished  In 
our  midst. 

The  Clevelani  Plain  Dealer,  in  a  recent 
editorial,  stror  gly  supports  the  con- 
clusion of  the  J  >enate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  that — 

OEO  is  necesstry.  It  should  not  be  abol- 
ished. Its  program  should  not  be  "spun  off." 

OEO  has  ma  de  mistakes.  This  is  in- 
escapable in  an  ittempt  to  end  the  deeply 
rooted  poverty  c  f  generations. 

But  OEO  has  had  great  success.  As  the 
Plain  Dealer  n)tes.  OEO  programs  are 
bringing  new  tiope  to  millions — from 
Headstart  for  the  young,  to  personal 
gtiidance  progri  mis  for  the  elderly. 

President  Joh  nson's  assault  on  poverty 
needs  the  centfal  direction  It  receives 
from  OEO.  To  larcel  out  Its  programs  to 
other  agencies  g?ould  be  to  invite  orga- 
nizational chaoi ;. 

Along  withJ.t  e  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
I  oppose  any  Bi  tempt  to  dismember  one 
of  the  Oovetiment's  most  vigorous 
agencies — the  Qfflce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 
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OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  LES 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  ( tP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  October  9,  1967 
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meet  with  President  Chlaiur  Kai-shek. 
At  that  time  President  Chiang  welcomed 
to  his  country  the  delegates  to  the  First 
World  Anti-Communist  League  Confer- 
ence. So  that  my  colleagues  might  read 
the  remarks  of  President  Chiang,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  his  speech  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Delegates  and  Honorable 
Guests : 

It  is  an  historically  stg^Mcant  day  today, 
for  the  First  Conference  of  the  World  Antl- 
Communlst  League  is  held  here  In  Taipei  in 
the  Republic  of  China.  This  fact  symbolizes 
the  grand  mustering  of  all  hximanklnd  tmder 
an  antl-Communlst  banner  and  manifests 
our  determination  to  serve  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  wipe  out  slavery.  On  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  RepubUc  of  China  I  ex- 
tend my  warmest  welcome  and  most  sincere 
congratulations  to  you  antl-Communlst 
leaders  from  more  than  70  nations. 

Although  the  world  Antl-Communlst 
League  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Asian  People's 
Anti-Communist  League,  yet  the  instinct 
for  freedom  and  against  slavery  has  always 
been  a  part  of  the  Innate  nature  and  con- 
science of  humankind.  The  difference  now 
la  that  with  the  Inauguration  of  the  World 
Antl-Communlst  League,  we  have  developed 
a  truly  universal  antl -Communist  organi- 
zation and  can  foresee  that  It  wUl  take 
action  for  freedom  and  Justice. 

Looking  back  on  the  history  of  anti-Com- 
munism, we  find  that  the  Republic  of  China 
was  the  very  first  nation  to  be  severely  af- 
flicted by  Communist  evUs.  The  Republic  of 
China  was  also  the  first  nation  forcefuUy 
to  expose  Communist  tyranny  and  to  wash 
away  the '  Communist  evil  with  our  own 
blood.  At  this  opening  session  of  the  World 
Antl-Communlst  League.  I  should  Uke  to 
share  with  you  my  experience  and  the  les- 
sons I  have  learned  In  the  past  40  years  of 
my  struggle  against  Communism.  I  speak  as 
an  old  soldier,  hoping  my  experiences  will 
be  helpful  to  other  nations  facing  the  same 
Communist  threat  and  also  of  some  value  to 
each  of  you  anU-Communlst  leaders. 

The  antl-Communlst  struggle  is  not  a 
task  for  any  single  nation  or  region  alone. 
It  is  the  common  mission  of  the  entire  world 
and  of  all  humankind.  As  the  Communists 
never  limit  their  goal  of  aggressive  expan- 
sion, the  free  people  should  not  try  to  fight 
each  of  their  own  battles  by  themselves  alone 
and  run  the  risk  of  being  defeated  one  by 
one.  We  must  adopt  a  consistent  strategy 
and  take  concerted  action.  In  the  past,  we 
could  see  a  united  Conomunist  bloc  attack- 
ing a  contentious  free  world.  Our  task  today 
is  to  forge  a  free  world  unity  and  defeat  the 
divided  and  self-contradictory  Communist 
order. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  free  world 
moves  so  slowly  in  resistance  to  Communist 
evils  and  is  particularly  sluggish  in  its  un- 
dertakings to  expose  Communist  wicked- 
ness, infiltration  and  chicanery.  In  some 
places,  we  have  moved  in  the  c^poslte  dl- 
recOon.  Many  people  have  mistaken  the  per- 
verse Communist  ideology  for  symbols  of 
"progress"  and  have  euphemized  Communist 
violence  into  "revolutionary"  actlona.  At  thla 
very  moment,  some  people  still  wrongly  be- 
lieve that  the  Chmese  Communists  are  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Chinese  tradition  of  vir- 
tuous rule,  that  the  second  generation  of 
Chinese  Commumsts  may  change  its  char- 
acter, that  the  700  mimon  people  on  the 
Chinese  mainland  are  a  maneuverable  asset 
for  war,  that  Pelplng-s  self-mdulgence  and 
cruelty  can  be  mollified  at  the  conference 
table,  and  that  so  long  as  the  RepubUc  ol 
China  Is  prevented  from  sut^ivaslng  its  do- 
mestic  rebeU,    ttie   world   can    Uve   In 


with  them,  "nils  fear  of  Communism  and 
tendency  toward  Communist  appeasement 
and  these  pro-Communist  prejudices  and 
lUualons  neult  from  a  fallui*  to  heed  the 
bloody  lesacou  that  have  InfUcted  Immeas- 
urable Injury  vpon  the  free  world.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  you  far-seeing  antl-Communlst 
leaders  can  awaken  these  Ignorant  people  to 
reality.  The  free  world  will  then  be  able  to 
correct  its  nUstakes  and  clear  up  its  psy- 
chological misunderstandings.  Most  of  the 
appeasers  wUl  then  ttim  round  and  decide 
to  Join  in  our  efforts  to  prevent  human  dig- 
nity from  being  swallowed  up  in  a  miajtma 
of  Communist  evU  and  tjn-anny.  All  of  us 
seek  peace.  But  peace  cannot  be  won  with 
random  efforts  and  at  no  bost.  We  can  win 
real  freedom  and  honorable  peace  only  by 
displaying  courage  in  the  cause  of  Justice 
and  by  paying  for  ooet  In  self-sacrifices.  This 
determined  will  to  victory  in  our  anti-Com- 
munist struggle  is  a  prerequisite  to  world 
peace. 

Clearly,  the  danger  of  Communism  In  Asia 
results    from    the    Communists'    accidental 
stroke  of  luck  in  China.  Eradication  of  the 
^slan  Communist  menace  calls  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Chinese  Communists.  The  free 
world  needs  to  concentrate  Its  efforts  on  dis- 
posing of  the  Pelping  bandits,  who,  of  aU  in 
the  Communist  camp,  are  the  cruelest  and 
most   hurtful   enemy   of   hunumklnd.   Such 
strategy  and  action  are  the  common  respon- 
slblUty  of  the  free  world.  The  Republic  of 
China,  which  Is  engaged  in  suppressing  the 
domestic  Communist  rebeUlon.  Is  imder  a 
special   obligation   to   take   up   this   moral 
burden.  With  every  passing  minute  and  hour, 
China  is  sacrificing  its  blood  and  the  lives  of 
its   people  for  the   fulfillment  of  this  task. 
We  can  umte  with  the  700  million  antl-Com- 
munlst people  and  with  the  vast  antl-Com- 
munlst forces  on  the  mainland  and.  sup- 
ported by  the  free  world,  destroy  Pelplng"s 
vicious  rule  and  prevent  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
There  Is  no  need  to  call  for  the  service  of 
a  single  soldier  from  other  nations  of  the 
free  world.  The  free  world  wUl  from  then  on 
be   saved   from  the  exhatistlng  necessity  of 
rushing   to   extinguish    the   flamea   of   war 
which  the  Pelping  regime  Ignites  here  and 
there   and    anywhere   at   wlU.   The   Chinese 
Communists  have  continuously  been  engag- 
ing in  hot  wars  with  Korea,  India,  and  Viet- 
nam and  actually  with  the  United  States — 
cold   wars   with  Thailand,   Burma  and  Ma- 
laysia—subversion In  Indonesia,  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, Africa  and  South  America— and  chi- 
canery and  blackmaU  in  Japan  and  the  Phil- 
ippines.   The    Pelping    regime    has    also    in- 
stigated the  ignorant  Red  Guards  to  Indulge 
in  brawling  and  killing,  thus  Implementing 
the  heresy  of  "negating  everything,  suspect- 
ing everything,  and  pulling  down  everything" 
so  as  to  destroy  the  5,000-year-old  Chinese 
civilization.  The  Chinese  Communists  have 
not  hesitated  to  carry  out  18  years  of  mass 
slaughter  and  enslavement  and  have  stirred 
up  a  mighty  turmoil  by  pitting  themselves 
against  the  700  million  people  of  the  main- 
land. They  have  killed  tens  of  thousands  of 
Koreans,    Vietnamese,    and    Americans    and 
have   openly   antagonized   the   whole   world. 
Even    the    Communist    bloc    has    come    to 
despise    these    Communist   renegades    whose 
"conscience  is  as  dirty  as  sewer  water".  Mao 
Tse-tung  is  crazed  and  fanatical.  His  regime 
faces  collapse  and  disintegration  from  within. 
He  cannot  escape  the  doomsday  that  the  free 
world  wlU  bring  upon  his  regime  from  with- 
out. It  is  my  confident  b^ef  that  as  soon 
as  the  Pelping  regime  Is  destroyed,  all  the 
evils  and  dangers  that  plague  the  world  wlU 
swiftly  vanish,  for  this  Is  the  only  way  to 
assure  wOTid  peace  and  human  freedom.  An 
old  Chinese  saying  puts  It  this  way:   "The 
evil  win  extinguish  ItseU  If  the  root  is  per- 
manently removed."  I  am  sxire  ttiat  with  the 


Insuffiiratlon  of  the  World  Antl-Commumst 
league,  you  wUl  be  able  to  dedicate  aU  your 
efforts  to  the  removal  of  this  evU  root.  You 
are  promoting  and  creating  an  epoch  of  hu- 
man freedom  and  prosperity  wherein  the 
"evU  WlU  extlngtilsh  ItselT". 

Once  again,  I  shoiUd  like  to  express  my 
sincere  welcome  to  you  upon  yoxtr  arrival 
in  the  Republic  of  China.  I  trust  you  wui 
stay  as  long  as  possible,  have  a  look  at  our 
antl-Communlst  activities  and  give  us  your 
valued  counsel  on  how  we  can  be  better.  We 
have  shaped  our  national  policy  under  the 
guidance  of  San  Min  Chu  I — ^that  Is.  tmder 
Dr.  Sun  Tat-sen's  Three  Principles  of  the 
People — even  though  we  have  scored  only 
preliminary  achievements.  However,  the  har- 
mony, happiness  and  freedom  enjoyed  by 
the  people  on  this  Son  Min  Chu  I  bastion  of 
freedom — this  Taiwan  province — afford  a 
striking  contrast  as  of  white  versus  black  to 
the  scene  of  struggle,  chaos,  massacre,  and 
terrorism  prevailing  under  Pelplng's  tyranni- 
cal riile  on  the  mainland.  Our  cultural  ren- 
aissance is  based  on  the  natural  benevolence 
of  the  Chinese  people.  The  "great  cultural 
revolution"  of  the  Pelping  regime  Is  moti- 
vated by  perversion  of  human  nature  and  by 
hatred  for  the  course  that  history  has  taken. 
The  contrast  Is  one  between  humaneness  and 
brutlshness,  between  life  and  death,  between 
benevolence  and  malevolence.  Otir  soaring 
antl-Communlst  morale  and  dauntless  con- 
fidence  In  victory  deserve  your  q>ecial  at- 
tention. Guided  by  this  great  spiritual  force, 
we  shall  consummate  our  sacred  mission  of 
national  recovery  and  trlumpli  in  our  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  against  enslavement. 

Finally,  on  beh&Lf  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  people.  I  wish  this  esteemed 
League  every  success  and  wish  each  and 
every  one  of  you  the  best  of  health. 


Mendon,  Mass.,  Tercentenary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  iCASSACHirsEms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  9,  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  it  was  my  good  fortime  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  impressive  community 
exercises  marking  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Mendon, 
Mass.,  in  my  district. 

On  June  24  I  was  privileged  and  highly 
honored  to  deliver  the  tercentensiry  ad- 
dress at  the  anniversary  banquet  held 
at  the  Lakevlew  Ballroom  in  this  lovely 
old  New  England  community.  For  me  this 
was  a  most  inspiring  and  memorable  oc- 
casion and  in  irisert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  my  remarks,  in  part,  at  this 
affairs. 

The  material  follows: 
Rkmabks,  in  Past,  of  Congressman  PmLip  J. 

PHn.BIN  AT  THE   BANQUET   Cs.EBBA'TING   THE 

300th  Anntveksakt  or  the  Town  of 
Mendon.  Mass..  Jult  24.  1967 
Mr.  Toastmaster,  Reverend  Clergy,  CSialr- 
man  Clough,  Chairman  Dudley,  outstanding 
members  of  the  General  Court,  my  able  and 
dUtlngulshed  friends.  Senator  Kelly,  Repre- 
sentative Kenney,  Representative  Oould. 
former  distinguished  Reprooentatlve,  our 
friend.    Mrs.    Oladys   Crocket,    disttngulshed 
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town  oOlctala,  Oominlttee  memJjers  om  dls- 
ttngulsbed  friend  Mr.  Elmer  Nelaon,  Ifonored 
guests,  friends,  and  fellow  Americans: 

I  am  happy,  highly  privileged  and  honored 
to  join  you  tonight  In  celebrating  the  SOOtb 
anniversary  of  your  lovely  New  England  town 
of  Mandon,  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  In 
the  nation. 

As  your  Congressman  and  friend,  I  proudly 
extend  my  personal  congratulations  to  the 
officials  and  people  of  Mendon  upon  this  dis- 
tinguished occasion,  and  to  wish  for  you,  and 
your  wonderful  American  community,  a 
truly  glorloiis  future. 

As  I  bave  already  bad  occasion  to  note  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  that  from  earliest 
days,  Mendon  has  been  devoted  and  dedicated 
to  profound  religious  and  patriotic  loyalty. 

This  town  was  founded  by  resolute.  God- 
fearing people,  hardy  souls  who  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  fear  or  doubt, 
who  were  unalterably  devoted  to  their  be- 
llfe  in  Divine  Providence  and  were  deter- 
mined to  live  under  conditions  of  freedom, 
liberty  and  peace. 

This  town  has  seen  some  extraordinary 
changes.  Our  forefathers  lived  in  a  veritable 
wilderness,  beset  by  beasts  and  savages,  hem- 
med in  by  unfriendly  forces  on  every  side, 
except  for  a  narrow  strip  along  the  Coast- 
line. 

They  were  governed  from  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  by  a  mother  covmtry.  intent 
upon  royal  domination  and  management  of 
their  affairs. 

Economically,  the  early  colonists,  settlers 
lived  here  under  primitive  conditions.  Their 
rock-strewn  farms  were  meager  openings  in 
the  vast  expanse  of  forest,  their  villages 
separated  by  Intervening  woods  and  wilder- 
ness. 

But  from  hilltop  to  hilltop,  majestically 
rose  their  meeting  houses,  the  center  of  their 
community  lives,  the  habitat  of  their  reli- 
gious spirit  and  their  fierce  determination  to 
establish  places  of  worship  in  communities 
of  law  and  order  and  free  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

But  these  primitive  conditions  were  not 
destined  to  be  long  continued.  The  powerful 
spiritual  strength,  and  the  incredible  faith 
and  courage,  the  amazing  resourcefulness, 
determination  and  sacrifices  of  the  early 
pioneers,  their  persistency  and  never-say-dle 
spirit.  In  time,  triumphed  over  the  forces  of 
repression  which  seemed  to  surround  them. 
I  need  not  recite  the  rest  of  this  wonder- 
ful story  because  it  Is  set  In  golden  letters 
in  the  history  books  recording  the  growth  of 
ordered,  civil  liberty,  economic  growth  and 
strength,  and  the  spiritual  uplift  of  this  great 
nation. 

Today  we  may  all  be  proud  to  note  that 
our  country  Is  the  giant  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent,  the  most  powerful,  richest 
and  most  advanced  nation  in  all  the  world, 
rich  almost  beyond  contemplation,  powerful 
In  ways  that  stagger  the  Imagination,  rich 
with  acciimulations  of  Industry  and  the  re- 
turns of  commerce  and  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  living  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Gone  are  the  wild  beasts  and  savages,  flee- 
ing before  a  way  of  civilization  that  could 
not  be  stayed. 

Gone  is  the  military  dictatorship,  the 
imperialistic  control,  the  harsh  trappings 
of  tyranny. 

With  material  progress  has  come  unprece- 
dented pcofneas  In  the  arts,  the  sciences, 
civilization,  religion,  spiritual  development, 
industrial  advancement,  and  all  these  have 
their  proud  temples  and  Impact  In  this  beau- 
tiful town  of  such  historic  worth  and  fame, 
and  in  other  towns,  villages  and  dUea  apc«ad 
from  coast  to  ooast,  north,  south,  east  and 
west,  all  over  this  great  nation. 

Truly,  »  mlracl*  bM  taken  place  In  ttte 
astonishing  tnuiafonnation  that  la  ewry- 


I 
irhere  to  be  4een.  Ood  baa  amlled  on  the 
wilderness  and  it  has  become  a  garden.  He 
has  blessed  our  people  beyond  measure  and 
given  us  the  opportunity  to  live  In  the  great- 
est of  all  ooimiries  the  world  has  ever  known. 

In  this  vast  creative  work,  vigorously 
undertaken  anil  piirsued  by  tbose  who  have 
come  before  ua.  Mendon  has  played  its  part, 
a  moving,  impressive  part  for  the  benefit  of 
her  people,  her  deep,  Amercian  traditions  and 
convictions  an^  the  high  purpose  and  Ideals 
of  the  early  se;tiers. 

In  war  and  peace,  Mendon  has  had  an 
outstanding  r<  cord  of  patriotism,  devotion 
to  the  nation,  .and  proud  participation  in 
the  great  work  >f  shaping  and  advancing  this 
greatest  of  all  :lvllizations. 

A  frontier  1  own  beset  by  Indian  raids, 
many  struggles,  hazards  and  setbacks,  at 
times  far  rem  3ved  from  its  neighbors,  its 
people  were  n«  ver  deterred  and  persisted  in 
the  struggle  fa  r  freedom,  for  law  and  order, 
for  economic  a  ivancement  and  for  spiritual 
values. 

Think  of  it,  my  friends,  three  hundred 
years  of  existe  ice  as  a  community.  What  a 
glorious  record  of  achievement,  support  of 
family  and  co  nmunity  life  and  unstinted 
sacrifices  for  tl  e  values  in  which  your  people 
and  the  Ame  lean  people  have  devoutly 
believed. 

Down  throu(  h  the  long,  unbroken  chan- 
nels of  history  you  sons  and  daughters  of 
Mendon  have  1  eld  the  torch  high,  you  have 
remained  at  y  lur  poets  of  duty,  you  have 
given  example  »  the  country  and  the  world 
of  what  It  mea  is  to  live  as  loyal.  Industrious 
citizens,  uphol  ling  each  other,  advancing 
the  Interests  of  your  community,  and  loyalty 
supporting  the  principles  and  safety  of  your 
country. 

From  Bunkei  Hill  to  Korea  and  Vietnam, 
where  we  now  hope  and  pray  there  will  be 
early  peace.  Me  idon  has  shown  its  mettle.  It 
has  demonstrat  ed  Its  allegiance  to  the  proud 
standards  of  t  reedom,  to  the  demands  of 
progress  in  thii  changing  world.  In  this  age 
of  terrible,  dea  aructive  power,  fabulous  ad- 
vancement an<  untold  poentlal  yet  to  be 
realized. 

Truly,  this  s  an  inspiring  record  that 
your  fofbears  ai  id  you  of  tliis  generation  have 
made.  It  is  a  tr^nendous  contribution  to  this 
nation,  enduriag  testimony  of  the  quality 
of  your  patriot  sm  and  love  of  country  and 
your  high  resol  ire  to  live  as  free  Americans. 

Yet,  today,  v  hat  a  paradox  it  is,  rich  in 
material  rewart  s  as  we  are,  powerful  beyond 
measure,  that  '  ire  should  face  greater  prob- 
lems and  greater  difficulties  than  ever  be- 
fore, because  U  a  very  real  sense  it  is  true 
that  the  instit  utions  which  the  early  for- 
bears founded  i  ere  and  elsewhere  in  our  land 
with  such  valoi ,  intelligence,  resolution  and 
sacrifice,  and  wl  lich  have  been  defended  with 
blood  and  treaj  ure  by  so  many  generations, 
are  challenged  t  s  never  before. 

Today  we  mu  it  draw  Inspiration  from  this 
glorious  past,  eren  as  we  recognize  that  we 
can  never  turn  back  the  clock,  that  the  na- 
tion and  the  wo  -Id  must  go  forward,  must  go 
upward  to  broa(  ler,  higher  goals,  must  adapt 
to  the  Incredibl  t  revolutionary  changes  that 
are  taking  placet  all  around  us,  and  the  pres- 
sures that  are  b4lng  exerted  upon  us  by  those 
who  are  seeking  to  destroy  our  way  of  life 
and  Impress  upon  us  the  rigors  and  slavery 
of  the  coUectiv*  state. 

To  be  sure,  w4  must  be  very  thankful,  with 
hearts  overflowliig  with  everlasting  gratitude 
for  the  blessings  of  the  Creator,  for  the 
marvelous  work  of  those  who  hare  preceded 
us,  whose  blesaied  memory  we  honor  with 
such  fond  recollection  and  deep  gratitude 
tonight. 

It  la  an  axloia  that  each  generation  must 
labor,  struggle  and  strive  to  sustain  ttself, 
to  better  Ita  loU  to  move  forwanl  In  ebaog- 
Ing  times,  and. :  r  It  Is  necessary,  to  fl^t  for 
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hiunan  liberties,  '(x  freedom  and  the  right  to 
enjoy  democratl  i  government,  free  enter- 
prise, free  religious  and  civil  rights  and  all 
the  precious  rlghjts  and  privileges  Americans 
enjoy, 

It  is  for  us  o^ 
nothing    undone 


this   generation   to   leave 
to    uphold    our    gleaming 
heritage    of    ord^ed   liberty    and    profound 
faith,  so  that  we 


can  and  will  overcome  and 
conquer  every  obstacle,  threat  and  danger 
that  confronts  us  along  the  way. 

Thank  God  o»ir  nation  is  powerful  and 
great,  that  it  Is  pledged  to  a  peaceful  world, 
to  peace  at  home  and  abroad.  Fortunately] 
even  as  we  gathe]  here,  some  of  the  shadows 
seem  to  be  lifting  and  there  are  some  signs  of 
hope. 

But  we  must  pi  irsist  with  all  our  strength, 
power  and  might  to  protect  and  preserve  our 
beloved  free  country,  to  keep  our  hearts  and 
minds  responsive  to  the  national  purpose, 
the  goals  and  needs. of  our  people,  to  live  In 
the  spirit  of  those  who  shaped  our  free  in- 
stitutions  with  t  he  endowments  of  under- 
standing, brother  hood  and  compassion  that 
come  to  us  fron,  the  spiritual  truths  and 
moral  precepts  ol  those  who  established  our 
way  of  life. 

In  that  way.  G  xl  willing,  if  we  but  strive 
to  the  best  of  o  u-  ability  and  strength  to 
make  this  nation  and  this  world  a  better 
place  in  which  U  live  for  ourselves  and  for 
all  people,  in  our  time,  we  will  have  con- 
tributed somcthlig  worthy  of  our  glorious 
past,  worthy  of  the  present  and  our  own 
best  instincts  as  i  atriotic  defenders  and  pre- 
servers of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  and 
worthy  of  the  fulure  perpetuation  of  every- 
thing noble  and  g  ood  that  our  nation  stands 
for. 

Our  hearts  are  [rateful  tonight  for  the  en- 
couragement and  sustaining  Strength  which 
Mendon  has  conlributed  through  300  years 
of  this  great  crut  ade  for  freedom,  hxunanity 
and  justice  reprei  ented  by  our  country. 

I  hope  and  pra  r.  In  a  most  reverent  spirit, 
that  In  the  next  i  hree  hundred  years,  and  In 
all  the  time  to  c  >me,  Mendon  and  Its  loyal 
people  will  grow  and  prosper  and  achieve 
even  higher  goals  under  free  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  In  ;he  ways  of  independence, 
liberty  and  peace,  and  that  all  Its  people  will 
continue  to  live  li  i  prosperity  and  happiness, 
not  only  In  the  Material  sense,  but  In  the 
spiritual  graces  tl  lat  have  always  been  a  part 
of  this  splendid  ^jnerlcan  community. 

In  this  way,  ani  I  In  this  spirit,  we  can  best 
be  assured  of  passing  safely,  with  freedom 
and  security  unliipaired,  through  the  trials 
and  tribulations  )f  the  present  and  ail  the 
years  ahead  and  keep  thlb  nation,  what  it 
was  Intended  to  l>e,  and  what  It  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  safe  free,  secure  dwelling  place 
for  the  human  sjlrit,  a  sanctuary  for  those 
unalterably  dedlci  ted  to  human  freedom  and 
pledged  to  hum  in  survival  progress  and 
peace. 

Again  with  my  heartiest  congratulations 
and  very  best  wis  les  for  the  future,  and  my 
warm  thanks  for  the  high  privilege  of  being 
with  you  tonight. 


Pfc.  Patrick  RfcGaire,  USMC,  Killed 
Yietnam 


EXTEa^SIQN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHArD  L.  OniNGER 

cm    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKHIESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  9.  1967 

Mr.  OTTINOm.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
sad  duty  to  repcrt  that  one  of  my  con- 


stltuente— Pfc.  Patrick  McGulre.  TJSMC. 
of  Verplanck,  N.Y. — died  in  Vietnam  last 
month. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  this 
young  man  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 
inserting  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  the  following  article: 

KnX£0    IN    VlETNAII 

Pfc.  Patrick  McGulre,  19,  of  112  Broadway, 
Verplanck,  was  killed  Sept.  25  near  Danang, 
South  Vietnam  while  on  duty  with  the  Sev- 
enth Regiment,  First  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corf>s.  Pfc.  McQuire  was  the  son  of 
Bernard  McOulre  and  the  late  Irene  Leach 
McGulre.  He  was  bom  June  27,  1948.  Sur- 
vivors Include  his  father,  and  two  brothers, 
Charles  of  Verplanck  and  Robert  of  Dunbar 
Heights,  PeeksklU.  Funeral  arrangements  are 
incomplete,  pending  arrlvai  of  the  body. 


Director  of  National  Security  for  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  Retired  Brig.  Gen. 
James  D.  Hittle,  Puts  Vietnam  in  Proper 
Perspective 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  20.  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  good  friend,  retired  Brig.  Gen.  Don 
Hittle,  director  of  national  security  for 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has 
written  an  article  wtiich  has  appeared  in 
a  number  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  in  which  he  lias  endeavored  to 
place  the  proper  perspective  on  our  cur- 
rent situation  In  Vietnam  and  the  im- 
portance of  President  Johnson's  de- 
cision of  March  1965. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  insert  this 
article  in  the  Record,  and  commend  Its 
reading  to  my  colleagues. 

Th«  Changing  Scene:  Wk  Must  View  Cub- 
bent  Events  in  Histobical  Pebspectivi 

(By  James  D.  Hittle.  Brig.  Gen,  USMC 
(Ret.).  Director  of  National  Security  and 
Foreign  Affairs,  VJ'.W.) 

Washington.— People,  as  well  as  nations, 
seldom  take  the  time  to  view  current  hap- 
penings in  their  historical  perspective. 

That's  probably  the  biggest  single  reason 
why  there  U  so  much  criticism  and  confu- 
sion over  our  nation's  stand  against  Com- 
munist aggression  In  Vietnam. 

What  so  many  fail  to  see  are  the  huge  divi- 
dends our  Vietnam  policy  is  already  paying 
In  terms  of  national  security  and  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

To  realize  what  is  right  about  our  stand  in 
Vietnam,  all  one  has  to  do  Is  contemplate 
what  the  situation  today  would  be  if  we  had 
not  met  the  challenge  of  Red  aggression. 

In  the  spring  of  1965.  the  Red  tide  was  on 
toe  verge  of  engulfing  South  Vietnam.  Un- 
ehecked.  It  would  have  flooded  through  aU 
Southeast  Asia.  There  was  only  one  thing  to 
be  done  If  Vietnam  was  going  to  be  saved; 
and  that  was  for  the  United  States  to  ent«r 
the  conflict  openly. 

Thus,  to  March  of  1968.  President  Jobn- 
soo  made  the  decision  only  he  could  rn.t\^ 


Frotn  his  lonely  pinnacle  of  power,  he  or- 
dered ashore  the  Mnrtnes  of  the  7th  Fleet. 
Since  then  U.S.  troops  and  equipment  havs 
been.  In  a  steady  procession,  thrown  mto  the 
conflict. 

The  U.S.  decision  to  stand  flnn  and  not  to 
run  out  on  our  friends  and  our  word,  trig- 
gered a  chain  reaction.  What  happened  h:^* 
been  good  for  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world.  It  has  been  bad  for  the  Commu- 
nists. 

South  Vietnam,  the  strategic  pivot  of 
Southeast  Asia  was  saved  as  it  tottered  on 
the  brink  of  the  Red  abyss. 

Hope  began  to  replace  despair  among  the 
South  Vietnamese.  Slowly,  as  we  threw  our 
available  power  Into  the  struggle  against  the 
Russian  and  Red  Chinese-backed  Invaders 
the  military  situation  began  to  Improve  So 
too,  did  the  political  situation. 

Today.  South  Vietnam's  progress  since 
March,  1965,  can  be  measured  by  the  fact 
that  the  country  is  on  the  threshold  of 
constitutional  government.  This,  In  a  land 
torn,  terrorized,  and  ravaged  by  a  ruthless 
aggressor,  is  a  remarkable  accomplishment 
But  this  isn't  aU  the  beneficial  f aUout  from 
extend  far  beyond  the  borders  of  that  coun- 
try. Within  a  few  months  after  President 
Johnson's  decision  to  take  up  the  Red  chal- 
lenge, Ceylon,  the  strategic  island  nation  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  threw  out  a  Red-leaning 
regime.  " 

ThU  avoided  the  strategic  catastrophe  that 
would  have  resulted  from  Ceylon's  great  na- 
val base  of  Trincomalee  l>eing  used  as  a  base 
for  Red  submarines.  Asian  sources  say  that 
our  Vietnam  stand  encouraged  the  antl- 
Communlsts  in  Ceylon.  They  saw  that  South- 
east Asia  wasn't  going  to  the  Reds  by  default 
More  recently  Indonesia,  at  the  last 
minute,  was  saved  from  tximbling  into  the 
Red  orbit.  The  reason  the  small  group  of 
military  leaders  could  strike  back  at  the 
attempted  Red  takeover  was  our  Vietnam 
policy.  They  knew  that  with  us  holding 
South  Vietnam,  Indonesia  would  not  be  out- 
flanked by  communism  on  the  Southeast 
Asian  peninsula. 

By  losing  Indonesia,  the  Reds  also  lose  the 
long  chain  of  Island  stepping  stones  over 
which  Communist  aggressors  expected  to 
march  to  the  northern  shores  of  AustraUa 

But  this  isn't  au  the  beneflclal  fallout  from 
our  stand  in  Vietnam.  Thailand  is  encour- 
aged and  la  flghUng  back  against  Red 
aggression.  Malaysia  and  Singapore  are  more 
secure. 

The  decision  to  make  a  fight  of  it  In  Viet- 
nam will,  for  good  reason,  rank  along  with 
President  Truman's  stand  against  the  Reds 
in  Greece  and  President  Eisenhower's  deci- 
sion to  land  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon  as  one 
of  the  great  decisions  of  the  postwar  period 
The  protesters  in  the  picket  Unes  may  be 
angry  with  President  Johnson  for  fighting 
against  Commumst  aggression  In  Vietnam 
But  historians  will  view  his  decision  more 
realistically  and.  hence,  more  generously 


District  of  Columbia  ConncU  Nominees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1967 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  selection 
oif  Max  M.  Kampelman.  newly  chosen 


A  4977 

Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  was  lauded  in  the  editorial  com- 
ments of  station  WTOP  in  Washington, 
September  28  and  29.  WTOP  said: 

The  choice  of  Max  Kampelman  to  be 
Council  Cliairman  is  nothing  much  less  than 
a  master  stroke.  Mr.  Kampelman  is  a  man 
of  experience  and  civic  dedication.  If  he 
can't  do  a  good  Job,  we  doubt  that  anyone 
can. 

Mr.  Kampelman 's  credentials  are  Im- 
pressive. He  has  wide  experience  in  gov- 
ernment and  business  at  all  levels.  He 
is  the  holder  of  a  Ph.  D.  in  political  sci- 
ence as  well  as  being  a  trained  lawyer. 
His  listing  of  civic  associations  and  civic 
commitments  looks  like  an  article  from 
"Who's  Who."  He  Is  an  author  of  repute 
on  domestic  and  foreign  issues.  He  is  a 
man  of  proven  talent  and  experience  in 
governmental  activity. 

He  is  a  Washington  resident  of  long 
standing  who  is  an  active  civic  servant. 
He  will  bring  prestige,  honor,  amd  ability 
to  a  very  difficult  and  complex  job. 

In  short,  what  the  WTOP  editorial 
said  about  Max  Kampelman  Is  indeed 
accurate:  His  appointment  is  a  "master 
stroke." 

District  of  Columbia  Council  Nominees 

The  President  has  setUed  at  least  one 
weighty  problem  of  the  new  DC  government. 
He's  fijced  the  title  of  the  two  top  men.  Wal- 
ter Washington  is  not  the  DC  commissioner, 
he's  the  "mayor."  And  Thomas  Fletcher  isn't 
the  deputy  commissioner,  he's  the  "deputy 
mayor." 

Having  had  that  clearly  established.  Mr. 
Johnson  did  a  good  deal  more  at  the  well- 
attended  swearlng-in  ceremonies  for  Wash- 
ington and  Fletcher  In  the  White  House  East 
Room.  In  a  typical  Johnsonlanlsm.  he  seized 
the  occasion  to  spring  the  announcenvent  of 
his  nominees  for  the  nine-member  DC  City 
Council. 

What  the  President  has  come  up  with  Is  a 
sound  and  solid  group  of  citizens.  The  choice 
of  Max  Kampelman  to  be  Council  Chairman 
is  nothing  much  less  than  a  master  stroke. 
Mr.  Kampelman  is  a  man  of  experience  and 
civic  devotion.  If  he  can't  do  a  good  Job,  we 
doubt  that  anyone  can. 

The  assistant  Council  Chairman  will  be 
the  Reverend  Walter  Pauntroy,  who  Is  per- 
haps best  known  for  his  association  with 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. We've  always  found  Reverend  Fauntroy 
to  be  a  level-headed  activist  in  matters  of 
race  relations.  He,  too,  looks  lUe  a  good 
choice. 

The  other  seven  Council  members  are  a 
middle-and-upper-class  cross  section  of  the 
Washington  community.  All  the  nominees 
have  a  great  deal  of  education;  six  are  from 
Northwest,  two  from  Southeast  and  one  from 
Northeast. 

The  President  could  have  taken  any  one  of 
several  tacks  in  selecting  a  Council.  He  has 
chosen  to  be  safe  and  sane.  We  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  that.  The  new  government  needs 
all  the  ability  it  can  muster;  that  and  all 
the  acceptance,  particularly  on  Capitol  HIU 
Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  Mayor 
Washington  and  all  hU  partners  In  the  Dis- 
trict Building  wm  have  to  work  hard  and 
fast  to  establish  effective  communication 
with  all  segments  of  the  community  they 
represent— including  the  many  thousands 
^^,*  poverty.  Ignorance  and  alienation 
constitute  the  crisU  of  our  dty. 
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OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  9,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
October  7, 1967,  the  New  York  Times  had 
an  excellent  editorial  concerning  a  very 
important  aspect  of  NASA's  budget 
which  will  once  again  be  before  the 
House  when  the  NASA  appropriations 
conference  report  is  called  up.  The  point 
at  Issue  is  the  funding  of  NASA's  addi- 
tional fiscal  year  1968  request,  which  de- 
parts from  the  originally-planned  con- 
tlnulng  technology  studies  on  the  exist- 
ing NERVA  I  nuclear  rocket  engine,  to 
initiate  a  flight  hardware  development 
program  of  a  larger  NERVA  n  engine. 
This  would  virtually  commit  us-^ 
through  the  need  to  justify  its  estimated 
$2  billion  cost — to  embark  on  a  manned 
mission  to  Mars  Involving  astronomical 
expenditures.  Admittedly,  NASA  has  no 
other  projected  need  for  this  nuclear  en- 
gine. However,  fearing  that  Congress 
would  reject  a  manned  Mars  mission 
costing  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars, 
NASA  does  not  admit  to  this  mission 
plan.  It  is  quite  likely  that  at  this  time  a 
maiuied  Mars  mission  of  such  enormous 
cost  would  be  deemed  out  of  the  question 
by  both  the  public  and  Congress  if  the 
issue  were  squarely  faced. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  points 
out  that  several  weeks  ago  the  Soviet 
Union  indicated  that  "no  single  country 
could  be  expected  to  carry  out  by  its  own 
means  a  manned  expedition  to  Mars." 
The  loors  to  possible  scientific  coopera- 
tion in  interplanetary  flights  by  the  two 
major  powers  are  open.  Certaiiily  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  enter  them. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
in  view  of  the  financial  pressures  now 
being  applied  to  the  Congress,  recom- 
mended that  the  House  defer  initiation 
of  the  costly  NASA-proposed  NERVA  n 
flight  hardware  program.  The  House 
voted  to  uphold  this  decision.  The  Sen- 
ate has  now  restored  this  item  with  its 
staggering  financial  implications.  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  hold  fast  to  the  wis- 
dom it  previously  displayed  on  this  issue 
and  maintain  its  position  that  NASA  be 
limited  to  the  $46.5  million  requested  in 
its  original  fiscal  year  1968  budget  pres- 
entation under  the  line  item  of  nuclear 
rockets. 

The  perceptive  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial of  October  7,  1967,  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.   7.   1967] 
On  thx  Road  to  Maks 

Tbe  Senate,  ignoring  the  most  obvioiu  of 
all  opportunltleB  to  cut  nonessentlaJ  8p>end- 
Ing,  has  not  only  matched  the  MS  billion 
the  House  voted  for  space  excursion  but 
tacked  on  nearly  tlOO  million  more  to  start 


new  programs  ^'ter  the  first  Americans  land 
on  tbe  moon. 

The  certalntjf  that  another  huge  space  ap- 
jntjprlatlon  wlU  come  out  at  conference  on 
Capitol  HIU  adds  special  Interest  to  the  fact 
that  tvice  recently  the  leading  space  scien- 
tist of  the  Sovl  3t  Union,  Prof.  Leonid  Sedov, 
has  publicly  sti  essed  the  Importance  of  large- 
scale  International  cooperation  for  manned 
flights  beyond  the  moon. 

Several  weeks  ago  he  told  an  Interviewer 
that  no  angle  country  could  be  expected  to 
carry  out  by  I «  own  means  a  manned  ex- 
pedition to  M  irs.  Then,  more  recently,  in 
Belgrad'e  he  si  ressed  the  "significance"  of 
International  <ooperatlon  In  providing  the 
"vast  material  and  creative  forces"  needed 
for  the  "great  Interplanetary  expeditions  of 
the  future."  Tl  ese  remarks  point  to  a  policy 
very  different  j  rem  that  which  Moscow  has 
consistently  ex  ilblted  in  ignoring  the  appeals 
of  both  Fresh  ent  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  for  J<  Int  Soviet-American  explora- 
tion of  space. 

In  part,  no  doubt,  this  new  attitude  Is 
the  result  of  a  reappraisal  of  the  propaganda 
advantages  of  a  sace  feats,  and  a  keener  Soviet 
realization — as  compared  with  the  era  of  the 
exuberant  Khjushchev — of  the  validity  of 
conflicting  den  ands  for  resources  devoted  to 
the  space  race|  But  the  line  Professor  Sedov 
Is  taking,  also  surely  Indicates  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  CO  ossal  costs  of  trying  to  send 
men  to  the  pla  nets.  These  costs  would  dwarf 
even  the  greai  amounts  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  spending  to  try  to 
send  men  to  tl  e  moon. 

A  round  trlj  to  the  moon  need  cover  only 
about  a  half  i  nilllon  miles  and  can  be  ac- 
complished In  a  week  or  so.  A  three-man 
crew  Is  adeqv  ate  for  this  Journey.  But  a 
round  trip  to  Mars  would  require  traveling 
hundreds  of  m  lllons  of  miles  and  would  take 
substantially  i  lore  than  a  year.  The  capsule 
sent  on  the  I  itter  Journey  would  have  to 
carry  food,  0x5  gen  and  other  essentials  for  a 
minimum  creiii  of  six  to  ten,  as  well  as  a  large 
quantity  of  f i  el  to  be  used  for  blasting  off 
from  Mars,  wt  ich  has  a  much  greater  grav- 
itational force  than  the  relatively  tiny  moon. 

When  the  fli  st  man  lands  on  the  moon,  It 
will  be  the  fr\  It  of  an  effort  costing  tens  of 
billions  of  dol  lars.  The  bill  for  duplicating 
that  feftt  on  1  lars  Is  likely  to  be  measured 
In  hundreds  o:  billions  of  doUars.  No  wonder 
the  Ru5slans-f-or  some  Russians — seem  to 
have  decided  that  only  a  combined  effort  can 
accomplish  th^  latter  feat. 

This  Is  a  mare  sensible  attitude  than  that 
of  some  Congi^ssjnen  who  dream  of  a  United 
States  po8t-A]K>no  program  aimed  at  reach- 
ing Mars  wltb  American  resources  alone. 
Now  that  Professor  Sedov  has  opened  the 
door,  the  Administration  has  an  opportunity 
to  begin  diploiaatic  explorations  to  see  If  the 
Russians  realttr  are  serious  about  replacing 
senseless  rivalry  in  space  with  rational  In- 
ternational CO  >peration. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  inter- 
view of  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  by  Emmet 
John  Hughes,  published  in  Newsweek 
magazine  of  October  16,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Genebai.  in  Arms 
(By  Emmet  John  Hughes) 
(Note. — Oen.  James  M.  Gavin,  a  nominal 
Democrat  who  once  served  as  President  Ken- 
nedy's ambassador  to  Prance,  has  lately 
crisscrossed  the  nation  on  a  personal  cru- 
sade: to  persuade  the  Republican  Party  to 
field  a  peace  candidate  in  1968.  The  60-year- 
old  retired  soldier  himself  has  appeared  to 
some  as  such  a  potential  nominee.  Last  week 
he  set  forth  his  views  in  this  detailed  in- 
terview.) 

Q.  What  lies  at  the  heart  of  your  anxiety? 
A.  It  Is  the  failure  of  oui  national  leader- 
ship to  attack  honestly  and  seriously  the 
problems  threatening  oiu-  national  life.  And 
at  the  heart  of  this  failure  is  the  Vietnam 
conflict  with  all  Its  deadly  ramifications.  It 
is  a  cancer  that  must  be  gotten  out  of  our 
system.  Or  to  put  it  in  terms  of  global 
politics:  our  policy  today  in  Southeast  Asia 
Is  serving  Conmiunlst  Interest  perfectly.  It 
does  so  in  two  ways.  In  the  nation.  It  drains 
our  resources — not  merely  economic,  but  in- 
tellectual and  emotional — so  that  we  are 
neglecting  the  fierce  needs  of  o\rr  own  society. 
In  the  world.  It  fastens  our  attention  on 
Asia  so  intensely  that  all  other  areas — like 
the  Middle  East — become  more  open  than 
ever  to  successful  Soviet  penetration. 

Q.  What  are  the  roots  of  your  dissent  from 
our  military  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia? 
A.  They  go  deep  Into  the  past.  The  posi- 
tion I  have  held — along  with  General  Rldg- 
way— has  always  been  the  same.  We  have  be- 
Ueved  it  would  be  a  ghastly  blunder  to  go 
Into  Southeast  Asia  massively  on  the  ground. 
I  had  intensive  education  in  the  problem 
in  1956  when  I  was  serving  as  General  Ridg- 
way's  assistant  in  the  Pentagon.  Two  years 
earlier,  at  the  time  of  Dienbienphu,  the  cry 
had  gone  up  for  our  Intervention  to  save  the 
French,  but  this  was  silenced  by  Elsenhower 
In  early  1956,  however,  the  threat  of  deep 
Involvement  rose  again.  The  grand  scheme 
then  was  for  an  American  expeditionary 
wee  and  a  direct  assault  on  North  Vietnam. 
This  meant  landing  and  taking  Haiphong 
the  seizure  of  the  whole  Hanoi  delta,  and  on 
to  Hanoi  itseU.  Both  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  were  all  for  It.  The  Navy  insisted 
moreover,  that  Its  passage  Into  the  Tonkin 
Giilf  had  to  be  protected  by  capture  of  the 
Chinese  Island  of  Hainan.  And  they  accepted 
Whatever  consequences  that  meant.  Mean- 
while, on  the  political  scene.  Vice  President 
«Uon  was  talking  ominously  about  the  like- 


Appendix 

llhood  that  American  "riflemen"  might  have 
to  m.ove  Into  Vietnam. 

I  went  out  to  Vietnam  to  see  for  myself.  I 
wanted  to  look  st  the  whole  national  picture, 
and  I  sp>ent  much  time  with  Diem.  I  came  to 
two  conclusions.  On  the  political  front,  the 
nature  of  Vietnam  society  worried  me;  It  was 
torn  by  powerful  sects  and  provincial  loyal- 
ties, and  I  doubted  whether  anyone  soon 
could  effectively  govern  such  a  country.  And 
on  the  military  side,  I  calculated  that  any 
invasion  of  the  Hanoi  delta  would  surely  re- 
quire an  Initial  force  of  eight  assault  divi- 
sions, plus  perhaps  35  supporting  engineer 
and  other-type  battalions. 

Back  In  Washington,  however,  the  plan  for 
an  American  expeditionary  force  had  gone 
right  to  the  very  top  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Everyone  Including  Secretary  Charles 
E.  Wilson  was  for  It — except  Rldgway.  He 
bypassed  everyone— including  Charley  Wil- 
son— and  went  direct  to  Elsenhower  with  a 
letter  setting  forth  oxir  dissent  and  fears.  It 
worked.  And  we  were  spared — until  years 
later. 

Q.  These  many  years  later,  what  would 
you  do — tomorrow — if  you  were  setting 
American  policy? 

A.  I  would  cease  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  as  a  necessary  first  step  on  the  way 
to  a  poUtical  settlement.  This  bombing  is  not 
to  be  confused,  of  course,  with  tactical  air 
support  and  strikes  at  Communist  artillery 
positions — which  could  not  reasonably  be 
suspended  at  this  time.  But  I  would  stop  all 
strikes  at  targets  In  the  north.  Beyond  this. 
I  also  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  Stuart 
Symington  that  we  try  a  suspension  of  all 
mUltary  activity.  He  is  a  former  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  of  course,  so  It  is  not  easy  for 
him  to  zero  In  on  It  as  the  one  service  to  be 
held  back :  the  Air  Force  then  feels  put  upon. 
So  he  has  called  for  a  broader  restraint.  And 
I  would  go  along  with  that. 

Q.  Do  you  still  favor  your  so-called  "en- 
clave" strategy  that  started  so  much  con- 
troversy? 

A.  The  controversy  got  snarled  because  I 
never  urged  as  my  critics  Implied,  some 
kind  of  total  retreat  into  enclaves.  I  simply 
urged,  on  the  basis  of  lessons  learned  all  the 
way  from  Sicily  to  Korea,  that  we  put  maxi- 
mum effort  into  assuring  safe  port  areas.  In 
modern  war,  an  average  division  uses  some 
500  tons  of  supplies  per  day,  so  that  port  en- 
claves are  utterly  vital.  Today,  however,  I'm 
not  worried  about  shades  of  meaning  or 
argument  about  enclaves  because — in  a  po- 
litical sense — they  have  acquired  a  new 
meaning.  Any  process  of  de-escalation  will 
have  to  work  its  way  through  such  protected 
areas.  And  In  any  political  settlement,  they 
will  be  crucial  factors  for  negotiation. 

Q.  Do  you  draw  any  analogy  between  the 
Korean  conflict  in  the  1952  election  and 
Vietruim  in  the  1968  election? 

A.  No.  Some  opportunistic  candidates 
might  try  to  equate  the  two.  but  I  see  them 
very  differently.  Essentially.  Korea  was  a  local 
conflict:  It  was  manageable.  But  Vietnam 
Is  worldwide  in  its  impact.  Take  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Foreign  Minister  of  one  of  our 
great  allies,  who  recently  groaned  to  me  In 
his  office:  "I  have  gotten  so  bloodied  trying 
to  support  yo\ir  country  In  Vietnam."  More- 
over, the  state  of  our  nation  here  at  home 
bears  no  comparison  with  1952:  It  is  In- 
finitely worse.  In  1952,  It  was  possible  to 
Isolate  Korea  as  a  dilemma  for  an  Elsenhower 
to  solve.  Today,  the  whole  condition  of  na- 


tional life — not  Jtist  the  Vietnam  conflict — 
cries  out  for  a  change  in  leadership. 

Q.  How  do  you  define  this  need  for  change? 
A.  We  have  to  make  a  choice. as  a  nation. 
We  have  to  choose  between  the  conduct  of 
political  affairs  by  opportunism  and  ex- 
pediency—or by  an  honest  and  searching 
analysis  of  where  we  are  and  where  we  must 
go.  As  a  simple  example,  I  cite  the  Admin- 
istration's response  to  the  Detroit  riots. 
The  response  was  twofold:  the  people  were 
urged  to  offer  Sunday  prayers  for  urban 
peace,  ated  the  police,  shortly  after,  were 
assured  of  Presidential  support  in  their  en- 
forcement of  law  and  order.  I  contrast  this 
to  the  serious  facing  of  problems  by  men 
like  Lindsay  and  Rockefeller.  We  are  not 
going  to  solve  anything  with  Just  prayers 
and  night  sticks. 

And  we  need  a  national  leadership  look- 
ing forward  not  backward.  This  is  not  Just 
a  figure  of  "speech.  It  is  no  accident  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  called  Diem  "the  Churchill 
of  Southeast  Asia"  or  that  he  confuses  po* 
lltlcal  compromise  in  1957  with  Munich  in 
1938.  He  has  the  present  confused  with  the 
past — and  no  time  to  study  the  future. 

Q.  Why  are  you  going  to  visit  Vietnam  at 
the  end  of  this  month? 

A.  General  Westmoreland — and  we  are  good 
friends — wrote  me  a  cordial  Invitation  to 
come  and  look.  I  am  not  going  to  probe  into 
matters  like  the  performance  of  the  M-16 
rlfie,  but  I  am  anxious  to  study  the  per- 
formance of  Vietnam  society.  Here  I  have 
two  main  concerns.  One  is  my  fear  that  the 
South  Vietnam  armed  forces  are  not  doing 
their  part.  And  secondly,  I  am  worried  about 
the  hard  Thleu-Ky  line  against  any  sort  of 
neutralist  regime.  If  our  national  policy  is 
to  seek  political  compromise  and  a  negoti- 
ated peace — and  If  Washington  means  Its  re- 
peatedly stated  wlUingness  to  accept  a  neu- 
tral Vietnam  in  the  future — what  is  wrong 
with  a  neutraUst  regime  In  Saigon?  Noth- 
ing— to  my  nUnd.  But  are  the  governments 
of  South  Vietnam  and  the  United  States 
then  at  hopeless  odds  on  a  matter  so  basic? 
Q.  As  a  friend,  adviser  and  ambassador  of 
President  Kennedy,  do  you  believe  he  would 
have  acted  on  a  different  policy  in  Vietnam? 
A.  Everyone  may  have  his  own  view  on 
this,  but  I  feel  certain  he  would  never  have 
gone  down  the  present  road.  He  and  I  talked 
about  military  affairs  from  the  time  In  the 
late  1940s  when  he  first  r&n  tor  the  House, 
and  he  was  always  alert  to  the  danger  of  this 
kind  of  war  In  Asia.  As  his  ambassador  in 
Paris.  I  took  an  active  role  in  the  settlement 
we  worked  out  for  Laos  in  1962.  This  was  a 
neutralist  settlement,  of  course,  and  he  had 
the  courage  to  press  it — thereby  crossing  up 
both  the  CIA  and  the  Pentagon.  The  troops 
he  finally  let  go  to  Vietnam  were  strictly 
trainers,  sent  to  accompany  and  help  Viet- 
nam reglmenu.  On  the  day  he  died,  the  sum 
of  oiu-  commitment  was  16,000  such  trainers. 
I  do  not  believe  for  one  minute  he  would 
have  gone  In  with  combat  troops. 

Q.  By  what  tests  do  you  appraise  the  Re- 
publican scene  and  the  GOP  role  in  the  1968 
campaign? 

A.  I  can  teU  you  the  kind  of  candidate  I 
would  like  to  see.  He  should  be  a  man  intelli- 
gently aware  of  the  future,  not  mentally 
mired  in  the  world  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  He  should  Ideally  be  a  special  kind  of 
prophet:  a  man  with  large  vision  but  also 
technical  knowledge.  He  should  have  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  a  John  Kennedy. 
And  he  must  be  resolved  to  get  at  the  Viet- 
nam cancer. 
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Who  wlU  thla  man  be?  It  cannot  be  a 
Reagan — a  most  attractive  man  but  facing 
firmly  toward  the  past.  A  Nlzon?  Can  we 
manage  no  better  national  dialogue — at  such 
a  time — than  a  debate  between  Nlzon  and 
Jobnaon?  Aa  a  friend  of  mine  on  Cape  Cod 
views  such,  a  prospect:  "If  we  have  to  endure 
that,  well  widen  our  canal  and  declare  the 
Cape  an  Independent  country." 

I  thought,  when  I  began  speaking  out  this 
summer,  that  Nelson  Rockefeller  clearly  was 
the  best  candidate.  I  still  believe  this.  I 
know  be  has  not  publicly  voiced  any  views 
on  foreign  policy  for  a  long  time.  When  he 
does,  I  am  sure  be  will  face  Vietnam  in  1968 
with  as  much  courage  as  he  faced  Goldwater- 
ism  In  1964. 

X  have  only  one  passionate  concern.  Who- 
ever be  the  Republican  candidate,  I  want 
htn>  to  offer  our  country  a  true  choice.  And 
for  this,  I  want  to  work  with  all  my  strength. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or   WASHDfGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  10,  1967 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sep- 
tember 1967  issue  of  the  Phi  Delta 
Kappan,  the  journal  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  a  professional  fraternity  for  men 
in  education,  contains  an  article  on  n.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Harold 
Howe  n. 

I  believe  this  article  wil)  be  of  some 
Interest  to  my  colleagues  since  it  pro- 
vides a  valuable  insight  of  a  Federal 
official  on  his  Job  and  the  leadership  and 
visionary  qualities  he  has  brought  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  This  agency 
now  administers  75  programs  providing 
su[>port  for  many  critical  areas  of  edu- 
cation in  my  own  State  of  Washington 
and  all  across  this  country. 

As  the  article  points  out.  Commis- 
sioner Howe  had  previous  responsibility 
with  small  organizations  but  he  is  suc- 
ceeding well  with  the  $4  billion  operation 
that  is  the  present  UJS.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

What  is  most  valuable  about  this 
article,  is  its  description  of  the  broad 
range  of  Interests  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  working  out  a  creative  part- 
nership with  the  States  and  local  school 
systems  and  our  colleges  and  universities 
in  uplifting  the  tone  and  content  of  edu- 
cation in  this  coimtry. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  used  to 
say  that  a  rising  tide  lifts  all  boats. 

The  Interests  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, says  the  article,  are  now  quite 
broad  for  the  programs  range  from  con' 
cem  with  preschool  children  to  post- 
doctoral studies,  from  medical  educa- 
tion In  support  of  some  of  the  more 
significant  research  developments  in  how 
to  teach  people  to  be  doctors  to  programs 
for  teaching  English  as  a  second  language 
in  foreign  countries. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

The  article  follows: 
Habold  Hows  n  Talks  About  His  Job 

Harold  Howe  n,  who  received  an  A.B.  from 
Yale  in  1940  and  an  IiCA.  in  history  from  Co- 


lumbia in  194  7,  Is  the  tbiitL  aucceeslv*  UJB. 
Commissioner '  of  Bduo&tloQ  wltboot  a  doo- 
torate  In  education.  This  hard-working,  plpe- 
smoklng  administrator  declines  to  admit  tbat 
there  Is  any  possible  connection  between  this 
fact  and  his  ovn  stated  belief  that  education 
needs  the  serricee  of  many  professionals  in 
addition  to  educators.  "After  all,"  he  said, 
"I  dldnt  select  myself  to  be  the  Commission- 
er of  Educatlo|k." 

When  askediwhat  he  considered  the  tough- 
est aspect  of  ^ilt  Job,  he  said,  "^andUng  aU 
of  the  pressutes  and  problems  of  dlSerent 
interest^  and  different  points  ef  Tiew."  He 
has  to  be  tough  In  this  Job,  for  he  is  con- 
stantly battlltig  for  educational  programs 
with  tough  and  seasoned  politicians.  When 
asked  if  he  co^ild  mention  any  single  accom- 
plishment thait  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  look 
back  on  with  pride  when  he  shall  have  left 
his  post,  he  tfepUed  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  realized  Ijbat  in  the  political  maelstrom 
that  swirls  al^ut  his  office,  success  means 
simply  withstanding  the  preeeures  and  avoid- 
ing being  swept  out  of  office  or  pushed  to  de- 
part from  one'  i  prlndplee.  He  said,  "Just  that 
I  took  care  of  the  demands  of  the  Job." 

Howe  recogilzes,  as  others  do,  that  the 
responslbllltle  i  of  the  office  will  continue  to 
increase  as  til  e  federal  involvement  in  edu- 
cation grows,  but  he  refused  to  conjecture 
on  when,  If  ev  iT,  the  Increased  importance  of 
the  office  mlg  it  lead  to  its  separation  from 
the  Departme  tit  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  1  s  establishment  as  a  separate 
cabinet-rank  lepartment.  He  seems  to  feel 
that  it  is  futl  e  to  predict  what  might  hap- 
pen to  the  C  ffice  in  relation  to  HEW — at 
least  on  this  particular  afternoon,  when  a 
crucial  meetli  ig  with  congressional  leaders 
on  a  major  education  bill  was  planned  in  a 
succession  of'  telephone  calls  punctuating 
the  Intervlewl  Howe  was  not  disposed  to 
grapple  with  riffy"  questions;  this  day  he 
was  the  pragviattc  administrator. 

At  other  tUnea,  free  from  the  burden  of 
immediate  pressures,  this  Connectlcut-bom 
schoolman  cati  be  as  creatively  imaginative 
as  any  free-wheeling  professor  of  education. 

Much  of  hit  school  experience,  as  teacher, 
principal,  an4  superintendent,  was  in  select 
schools — Andttver,  Newton,  Scarsdale.  How- 
ever, he  know^  at  first  hand  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  Is  totally  committed  to  vastly 
Improved  edtjcational  opportunities  for  the 
UBderprivlleg4d.  As  a  high  school  principal 
in  Cincinnati,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Mayor's  Comi|klttee  on  Juvenile  Deimquency. 
For  two  yeari  prior  to  his  appointment  as 
Commissloneii  he  headed  the  Learning  In- 
stitute of  Nofth  Carolina,  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization set  i|p  largely  to  develop  mnovatlve 
educational  [programs  for  disadvantaged 
children. 

Along  the  kvay,  Howe's  catholic  interests 
in  education  have  led  to  terms  as  a  tnistee 
of  Yale  and  Vassar  and  as  vice-chairman  of 
the  College  E&trance  Examination  Board.  He 
was  a  membet  of  the  Commission  of  the  Hu- 
manities of  t^e  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  and  [belongs  to  several  professional 
education  societies. 

He  belongs  \  to  the  new  breed  of  educator 
who  leans  m<tn  towards  Innovation  than  to 
tradition,  mo^  towards  rigor  than  to  {ler- 
mlsslveness,  hiore  towards  the  humanities 
than  towardai  educatlonallsm,  more  towards 
the  achlevenient  of  broad  and  lofty  goals 
than  to  the  tedious  recital  of  vague  educa- 
tional credos  and  endless  absorption  in  ad- 
ministrative trivia. 

In  a  Saturi  ay  Review  article  in  May,  1965, 
Howe  urged  "  more  experimental  colleges  and 
more  colleges  engaged  in  experimental  pro- 
grams." "Colleges  need  to  do  more  thinking 
and  planning  about  this  personal  and  non- 
academic  sld#  of  student  life,  for  it. is  an 
element  in  the  education  process  that  has 
much  to  do  With  whether  students  achieve 
any  solid  belief  in  themselves  and  in  worth- 
while values.' 
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In  another  Saturday  Review  article  titled 
"Needed:  A  BacVcal  Change,"  he  looked  at 
the  proposals  of  Hyman  Rickover,  Jame* 
Conant.  and  Lloyd  Trump,  and  found  some- 
thing useful  in  ail  of  them. 

In  still  another  Saturday  Review  article, 
this  one  titled  f'The  Care  and  Feeding  of 
SuperintendentsJ"  the  man  who  was  soon 
to  become  U.S.  Oommlssioner  suggested  that 
before  we  think  of  adding  additional  re- 
qviirements  of  credits  to  be  earned  in  ad- 
ministration coi^ses  as  criteria  for  certify- 
ing school  Bup«|-intendents,  we  should  do 
some  of  the  sam|B  kind  of  thinking  tbat  has 
led  to  the  non^aded  school  and  advanced 
placement  as  solutions  to  problems  raised  by 
lockstep  procedures. 

The  Job  of  th«  Commissioner  of  Education 
Is  clearly  not  th»  same  job  it  was  as  recently 
as  10  years  ago,  when  the  D80E  was  essen- 
tially a  statlsUcsrgathering  agency.  The  com- 
mlssionership,  ctice  one  of  the  safest  and 
quietest  spots  inj  official  Washington,  has  be- 
come one  of  the  hottest,  partly  because  it  has 
been  directly  livolved  with  administering 
one  of  the  hottest  pieces  of  legislation,  the 
Civil  Rights  Actjof  1964.  Harold  Howe's  dedi- 
cation to  fesirlest  enforcement  of  the  educa- 
tional compliance  guldeUnes  predictably  re- 
sulted in  opposition  to  him,  sometimes  so 
violent  as  to  cau|e  certain  senators  to  refer  to 
him  as  the  Commissar  of  Education.  "Tough" 
and  "pragmatic"*  are  two  of  the  words  most 
frequently  used  in  describing  Howe.  He  is  a 
realist  who,  though  he  doesn't  seek  conflict, 
doesnt  seek  to  fscape  it. 

It  would  be  Virtually  impossible  for  him 
to  avoid  conflictlin  bis  present  office,  for  that 
office  Is  located  kt  the  crossroads  of  some  ot 
the  most  critical  Issues  facing  the  nation 
today;  the  shifting  balance  of  state  and  fed- 
eral control  of  the  schools,  the  umeasy  sepa- 
ration of  rellgloti  and  education;  the  use  of 
massive  federal  funds  to  educate  people  out 
of  poverty.  Thoiigh  the  policies  are  legislated 
by  the  Congress,;  the  ComnUsBloner  of  Educa- 
tion, charged  %lth  the  administration  of 
these  policies,  bOcomes  the  target  for  the  hos- 
tility they  engehder. 

It  is  not  easyj  to  discover  how  this  Com- 
missioner feels  about  the  pressures  of  hli 
office.  He  is  reluctant  to  discuss  the  possible 
expansion  of  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, noting  with  unsLSsailable  logic  that 
"It  is  not  a  proaoising  line  of  inquiry  to  ask 
the  Commissioaer  what  his  duties  should 
be,  since  the  scope  of  his  duties  is  determined 
by  the  Congress/'  He  did  concede  that  be  was 
not  at  all  disti^rbed,  and  gave  the  distinct 
impression  of  being  relieved,  at  the  recent 
order  which  shifted  frop  his  shoulders  to 
those  of  HEW  Secretary  John  Gardner  au- 
thority for  enforcing  the  civil  rights  com- 
pliance guidelines.  He  chuckled  a  denial  that 
this  order  couli  reduce  the  stature  of  the 
Commissioner,  'tlie  shift,  ordered  by  a  con- 
gressional subcopimlttee,  places  in  Gardner'i 
hands  the  enfcfcement  authority  formerly 
shared  by  five  ^ency  chiefs  in  HEW.  Thli 
sticky  enforcement  problem,  which  engage* 
the  efforts  of  276  HEW  workers,  has  resulted 
in  the  withholding  of  $25  million  of  school 
aid  to  districts  Ita  the  South. 

Howe  has  said  that  a  school  superintendent 
should  be  veiling  to  risk  his  Job  rather  than 
compromise  on  pchool  desegregation,  and  on 
a  number  of  ocisasions  it  has  appeared  that 
he  might  be  forced  out  of  his  own  Job  on 
this  very  issue. 

As  he  turned  f^om  a  telephone  conversation 
which  demanded  quick  decisions  about  tac- 
tics to  be  used  In  a  congressional  committee 
meeting  an  hour  later,  he  resumed  the  con- 
versation about  Ithe  role  of  the  Commissioner 
as  if  there  had  keen  no  interruption. 

Asked  about  the  ruling  (proposed  by  Con- 
gresswoman  Edl  ih  Oreen)  making  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  applicable  to  the 


entire  country. 


and  presumably  to  de  facto 


segregation  as  \rell  as  to  de  ^ure,  the  Com- 


missioner shook 


his  bead  in  dismay  that  the 
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proposal  had  received  so  little  debate  or  ex- 
planation. He  admitted  he  did  noi  know,  and 
doubted  if  anyone  knew,  exactly  what  It 
meant.  The  law,  be  said,  applies  only  to 
4e  i'u-i'e  segregation. 

Howe  is  not  afraid  of  federal  control.  Per- 
haps it  can  be  said  that  he  Is  not  afraid  of 
any  of  the  dangers  that  always  liirk  In 
change,  though  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  real- 
ities. He  balMices  risks  and  makes  decisions, 
then  moves  ahead  confidently  on  the  chosen 
course.  With  respect  to  the  dangers  inherent 
In  federal  aid.  his  position  Is  significantly 
similar  to  his  position  befcM^  he  replaced 
Francis  Keppel  in  the  Commissioner's  office. 
At  that  time — nearly  two  years  ago — he  said, 
"Localism  in  education  gives  communities 
the  right  to  have  both  good  and  bad  schools, 
and  the  right  has  been  liberally  exercised  in 
both  directions.  What  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  now  about — and  what  the  states 
have  been  about  for  some  years — is  to  cur- 
tail the  right  to  have  bad  schools." 

On  the  sticky  Issue  of  general  or  categori- 
cal aid,  Howe's  position  is  clear.  He  wants 
both — categorical  aid  to  realize  the  govern- 
ment's program  of  fighting  poverty  with 
schooling  and  general  aid  to  give  the  states 
additional  resources  for  programs  they  desig- 
nate. It  is  not  surprising  that  categorical  aid 
eomee  first — as  It  always  has— and  that  gen- 
eial  aid  Is  considered  as  the  icing  on  the 
cake,  the  extra  that  will  come  after  the  spe- 
tiflc  federal  goals  have  been  adequately 
financed. 

Howe  opposed  the  Qule  Amendment  pro- 
viding for  direct  payment  of  ESEA  funds  to 
the  states,  calling  it  a  step  backward.  He 
■imply  meant  that  such  a  step  would  under- 
cut the  government's  program  of  guaran- 
teeing that  much  of  this  money  U  spent  for 
the  education  of  the  poverty-stricken,  whose 
plight  can  Isest  be  alleviated  through  educa- 
tion, rather  than  for  other  projects  which 
the  states  might  select. 

Harold  Howe  doesn't  duck  a  question,  but 
he  doesn't  stick  his  neck  out  unnecessarily 
by  talking  beyond  what  Is  reqxiired.  When 
asked  about  plans  of  the  U.S.  Office  to  ad- 
minister the  national  assessment  program, 
he  repeated  the  well-known  fact  that  money 
has  been  budgeted  to  provide  for  an  assess- 
ment as  ordered  by  Congress,  but  that  no 
commitment  had  been  made  to  use  the 
Carnegie-financed  assessment  tests  for  this 
purpose.  When  it  was  suggested  that  the  ab- 
sence of  any  conspicuous  alternative  test 
(and  the  absence  of  any  alternative  to  the 
VB.  Office,  as  test  administrator)  makes  it 
•eem  increasingly  likely  that  USOE  will  in- 
deed administer  assessment,  Howe  replied 
that  the  Office  might  well  spend  the  budg- 
eted money  to  develop  its  own  measuring 
instrument. 

Howe  gives  the  impression  of  strength, 
steadfastness,  thoughtfulnees.  and  determi- 
naUon.  He  does  not  affect  a  flashy  manner  or 
attempt  to  sound  colorful  or  dramatic.  In 
thla  Interview  the  practical,  down-to-earth 
administrator  came  through  more  clearly 
than  the  creative,  visionary  educator.  Howe 
Is  not  so  much  an  Innovator  as  a  competent 
administrator  with  a  strong  disposition  to 
make  other  people's  innovations  work.  Al- 
though his  previous  responsibility  was  en- 
tirely with  small  organizations,  he  Is  succeed- 
ing well  with  this  monstrous  $4  billion  oner- 
atlon. 

He  looks  younger  than  his  48  years,  pos- 
•Ibly  because  he  stays  in  fine  physical  condi- 
tion with  daily  early  morning  running.  The 
light  of  a  man  running  down  the  street  at 
dawn  is  likely  to  start  dogs  barking  and 
chasing,  but  If  they  choose  to  follow  this 
runner,  they  are  In  for  a  surprise.  He  turns 
and  chases  them. 

While  Harold  Howe  is  not  essentially  a 
politician  or  a  public  relations  man,  he  does 
possess  an  appreciation  of  the  Importance  of 
Inswing  an  accurate  public  image.  Sensing 
the  need  to  contribute  to  a  proper  under- 


standing Off  the  work  of  the  Office  at  Kdu- 
catlon,  he  made  these  remarks  at  the  f^ 
of  the  interview: 

"There  is  not  enough  understanding  of  the 
very  broad  responslbUlty  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. I  think  the  man  on  the  street  who 
knows  about  it  at  all  (and  most  men  on  the 
street  never  heard  of  it),  thinks  of  It  pri- 
marily as  the  federal  government's  expression 
of  Interest  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  interests  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
<»tlon  are  much  broader  than  that.  Our  pro- 
grams range  from  concern  with  preschool 
children  to  post-doctoral  studies.  They  deal 
with  every  type  of  education,  from  medical 
education  in  support  of  some  of  the  more 
significant  research  developments  in  how  to 
teach  people  to  be  doctors  to  programs  for 
teaching  English  as  a  second  language  in 
foreign  countries.  So  that  if  you  look  at  the 
money  we  administer,  roughly  $4  billion  a 
year,  you  find  that  about  a  third  of  this  or  a 
little  more  than  concerned  with  the  affairs 
of  higher  education.  I  don't  think  people  In 
general  imderstand  the  scope  of  the  Office 
as  a  higher  education  enterprise. 

"Were  an  organization  that  has  grown  so 
rapidly  that  I  tiilnk  the  feelings  that  exist 
about  us  tend  to  stem  primarily  from  the 
newspapers  which  dramatize  the  controver- 
sial. Tou  get  the  Impression  that  the  major 
Job  of  the  Oommlssioner  of  Education  has  to 
do  with  the  desegregation  of  schools.  This 
Is  certainly  one  of  his  responsibilities,  but 
Is  by  no  means  the  major  Job  at  all.  I  would 
bope  that  any  statement  about  the  Office 
of  Education  growing  out  of  an  Interview 
with  me  would  somehow  present  the  broad 
spectrum  of  responsibilities  we  have  and  the 
activities  wj  promote  rather  than  the  narrow 
view  that  we  are  an  elementary-secondary 
school  organization  concerned  with  the  de- 
segregation of  schools,  which  I  think  Is  the 
way  the  average  person  sees  this  Job. 

"We  operate  a  national  center  for  educa- 
tional statistics.  It  Is  the  place  in  the  govern- 
ment where  all  statistical  information  about 
education  Is  kept  and  made  available  to  other 
agencies.  We  have  Just  started  a  new  Bureau 
of  Education  of  the  Handicapped,  concerned 
with  handicapped  persons  and  their  educa- 
tion— both  children  and  adults.  W^  have  ma- 
jor Involvements  in  the  realm  of  vocational 
education  and  very  significant  programs 
there.  So  this  Is  a  rather  wide-ranging  enter- 
prise with  broad  responsibilities,  and  I  would 
certainly  like  to  see  it  presented  more  in  that 
context." — DWR 

(This  Is  the  first  in  a  monthly  series  of 
educator  profiles  the  Kappan  will  carry  in 
Volume  49.) 


The  MUiUry-Indnstrial  Conplez 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or   AHKANSAS 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  TBE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  FDIiBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interest- 
ing article  entitled  "Military-Industrial 
Complex."  written  by  Joseph  C.  Haisch 
and  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  October  4,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

MnjTAKT-lNDTTSTRIAL   COMPLEX 

(By  Josei^  C.  Harscb) 
Washincton. — Sen.   Thruston   B.  Morton 
of  Kentucky,  former  chairman  of  tiie  Repub- 


iican  Katlonal  Committee,  says  he  thinks 
that  President  Johnson  was  "brainwashed  by 
tiie  mllltary-tndustrlaj  ootnplex"  on  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

This  Is  a  reference  to  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower's valedictory  speech.  In  that  speech, 
of  January  17,  19«l.  the  General-President 
warned  against  a  new  phenomenon  in  Amer- 
ican pollUcal  life  which  had  not  existed 
earlier. 

He  identified  it  as  the  "conjunction  of  an 
Immense  military  establishment  and  a  large 
arms  Industiy." 

He  said  the  total  influence  of  it  "...  is 
felt  in  every  city,  every  statehouse,  every 
office  of  the  federal  government." 

T7KIQ17K   REI.ATZONSHIP 

He  said  that  "only  an  alert  and  knowl- 
edgeable citizen"  can  so  manage  this  com- 
plex that  "security  and  liberty  may  prosper 
together. " 

It  is  a  fine  point  whether  "complex"  is 
precisely  the  best  word  for  describing  the 
relationship  of  the  American  armed  forces 
to  the  war  materials  industry.  But  it  is  be- 
yond doubt  that  there  does  exist  a  relation- 
ship which  has  become  capable  of  exercising 
enormous  influence  on  the  shaping  of  na- 
tional policy. 

In  one  sense  we  are  talking  about  a  new 
kind  of  marketplace  m  which  there  is  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  one  thing  only,  weapons 
of  war. 

It  Is  the  largest  specialized  marketplace 
in  the  world. 

WAa  cotrniAcrs 

The  volume  of  trading  in  this  market- 
place Is  suggested  by  the  current  United 
States  military  budget.  In  rough  terms,  the 
original  estimates  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
were  $75  billion  to  which  another  twenty 
blUlon  of  extra  Vietnam  war  costs  are  to  be 
added.  Of  late,  there  is  the  decision  to  de- 
ploy a  new  "thin"  antimissile  system  which 
Is  estimated  at  an  extra  flve-to-six  billion 
over  the  next  five  or  so  years.  The  cost  of  a 
"thick"  system  is  roughly  estimated  at  »30 
bllUon. 

Not  aU  of  the  money  spent  on  American 
armed  forces  goes  into  weaponry,  of  course. 
But  vast  sums  do.  The  amount  spent  on 
weaponry  Is  itseU  the  biggest  single  market 
In  the  world. 

A  wholly  new  feature  of  this  market  place 
Is  that  many  ol  the  sellers  are  companies 
which  sell  to  none  other  than  the  American 
armed  forces.  These  are  not  government- 
owned  arsenals  such  as  made  America's  small 
arms  and  cannon  in  "the  days  of  our  inno- 
cenoe."  These  are  private  oorporaUons  whose  ' 
existence  d^>ends  exclusively  on  building 
for  war. 

These  o(»porations  which  depend  wholly  on 
war  contracts  would  go  out  of  existence- in 
a  disarmed  world.  They  have  a  natural  stake 
in  a  large,  and  expanding,  defense  establish- 
ment. 

HANDSOME    PaOFTrB 

A  commercial  investment  house,  Arthur 
Welsenberger  &  Co.,  publUhed  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  New  York  Times  of  last  Feb.  4, 
in  which  it  listed  the  names  of  28  companies 
which  would  "profit  handsomely  If  a  fuU- 
Bcale  (ABM)  program  Is  approved."  Frederic 
W.  Oollins,  in  the  March  1 1  issue  of  the  New 
Republic,  analyzed  the  location  of  the  plants 
owned  by  these  28  to  be  in  42  states  and  173 
congressional  districts.  This  adds  up  to  a  lot 
of  Totes  in  Congress  Interested  In  the  welfare 
of  these  38  oompames. 

Kot  all  of  the  84  senators  and  172  oon- 
gressmei^  toiichad  by  these  interests  are  list. 
able  as  "hawks."  Often  enough  the  local  in- 
fluences bearing  on  a  single  vote  are  in  con- 
flict or  balaaoe.  But  the  situation  Is  unusual. 

It  reaches  into  the  offices  of  many  legls- 
laton  and.  as  President  KUenhower  said. 
tnto  "every  office  in  the  federal  government." 
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Louuville  Conrier-JouruJ  Applauds  Jokii- 
son  AdnunistraHon't  Efforts  To  Beantifj 
America 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or   KENTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  the  Johnson  administration's  efforts  to 
uplift  the  American  spirit,  the  First  Lady 
undertook  a  "Crossroads  America"  jour- 
ney to  awaken  rural  America  to  the 
exciting  need  to  b«autify  the  country- 
side. 

Her  visit  to  Columbus,  Ind.,  focused 
the  Nation's  attention  on  what  can  be 
done  to  change  the  monptonous  face  of 
the  countryside.  This  town  of  25,000  has 
earned  its  description  as  "a  museum  of 
contemporary  architectiu^" — as  more 
than  a  score  of  notable  buildings  de- 
signed by  eminent  architects  have  risen 
in  the  past  10  years.  Her  visit  there,  in 
the  words  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  "was  a  fitting  tribute  to  cultural 
and  civic  phenomenon." 

The  First  Lady's  trip  to  Columbus 
marks  this  administration's  effort  to  re- 
claim the  heritage  of  American  beauty 
lost  through  our  own  neglect.  We  will — 
a&we  must — regain  our  forgotten  beauty. 
-T  insert  the  editorial  from  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal  describing  the  First 
Lady's  visit  in  the  Record  : 
Mrs.  Johnson  Shows  thb  Wat  to  Columbus 

One  of  the  useful  things  a  First  Lady  of 
the  Land  can  do  is  to  focus  attention  on 
worthwhile  projects  through  a  display  of  her 
own  Interest.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  aroused  mU- 
Uons  of  Americans  to  a  fuUer  awareness  of 
social  problems.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  In- 
fluenced American  taste,  especially  through 
her  superb  redecoraUon  of  the  White  House. 

Lady  Bird  Johnson  Is  making  an  Increas- 
ingly effective  contribution  in  the  fields  of 
conservation  and  beautiflcation.  A  typical  ex- 
ample is  the  visit  she  made  this  week  to 
Columbus.  Indiana.  She,  Vice  President 
Humphrey's  wife  Muriel,  and  others  fronv 
f  Washington  picked  Columbus  as  an  impor- 
tant stop  on  a  cultural  swing  through  the 
Middle  Weet. 

They  found  a  town  of  only  about  25,000 
people  which  has  been  described  as  "a  mu- 
seum of  contemporary  architecture."  More 
than  a  score  of  notable  new  buildings  have 
*  risen  there  in  the  past  decade.  Tbey  range 
from  schools  to  churches,  banks,  and  even 
»  country  club.  All  represent  the  best  style 
of  some  of  the  top  architects  of  our  time, 
such  men  as  Eero  Saarlnen,  I.  M.  P^  Harry 
Weese,  and  John  Carl  Wamecke.  The  re- 
decoratlon  of  a  downtown  store  b^ock  was 
entrusted  to  New  Mexican  artist  Alexandre 
Glraid,  who  produced  an  effect  of  great  color 
and  vivacity. 

INSPIRKD     BT     MTT.T.gw 

Columbus  Is  rightly  proud  of  Its  new  emi- 
nence. The  Inspiration  for  this  most  unusual 
progra  mof  civic  improvement  came  frcm 
Columbus  Industrialist  J.  Irwin  Miller. 
Through  his  family  foundation  he  has  paid 
,  the  architect's  fees  for  a  whole  range  ot  pub- 
lic buildings,  thus  making  it  poeaiUe  to  hire 
the  country's  outstanding  deslgnera.  Other 
looaJ  Individuals  and  foundations  have  sup- 
ported the  program. 

Visitors  naturally  gravitate  to  a  town  tbat 
can  show  such  unusual  features.  Mayor  Ken- 
neth Schmled  led  a  party  of  60  LoulsvUllaoa 


there  on  an  nspection  trip  last  year.  More 
Americans  will  be  drawn  to  Columbus,  now 
that  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her  companions  have 
shown  the  wa^.  Their  visit  was  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  a  cxxit  iral  and  dvlc  phenomenon. 


Congressmai  Horton  Condemns  Captive 
Status  of  laltic  States  and  Asks  Spe- 
cial Stamp  To  Commemorate  50th 
Anniversaiy  of  Their  Independence 

EXTEljsiON  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON 


FRANK  HORTON 


or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOjjSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuescay,  October  10,  1967 

Ml-.  HORTtON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
saddest  commentaries  on  the  respect  ac- 
cording to  t^e  United  Nations  Interna- 
tional Covedants  on  Human  Rights  is 
the  plight  of  the  three  Baltic  States — 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  These 
countries  wfere  ruled  by  the  Russian 
czars  from  tlie  18th  century  until  shortly 
after  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  On 
November  li,  1917,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment decreed  that  all  minorities  in  the 
former  czarikt  empire  would  be  granted 
full  self-determination.  Following  this 
decree,  the  Baltic  States  declared  their 
independence— Lithuania  on  December 
11,  1917;  Estonia  on  February  24,  1918; 
and  Latvia  a  n  November  18,  1918. 

A  period  df  nationalistic  development 
and  outstanding  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial growth  ensued.  Literature,  art, 
and  music  indigenous  to  the  respective 
populations  flourished.  Agrarian  reforms 
were  wides|>read,  as  distribution  of 
arable  land  reached  the  majority  of  the 
people.  A  sophisticated  cooperative  sys- 
ton  of  processing  and  distributing  cer- 
tain products  was  formulated.  Interna- 
tional trade  was  extensive,  due  to  steadily 
rising  agricultural  aftd  industrial  pro- 
duction and  the  excellent  seaports  on 
the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  Baltic  peoples  enjoyed  their  free- 
dom for  only  slightly  more  than  two 
decades.  The  Soviet  Union  brutally 
occupied  their  countries  and  absorbed 
them  into  it«  territory  on  June  16,  1940. 
Thereafter,  4  tragic  and  cruel  program 
of  Russification  and  communization  was 
Imposed  upoh  the  Baltics.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  oif  people  Were  seized  and 
murdered  of  deported  to  slave  labor 
camps  In  Siberia.  Art,  literature,  and 
music  were  censored.  All  creative  or 
nationalistic  people  and  the  mass  media 
were  forced  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
party  line. 

Every  effoi  t  has  been  made  to  brain- 
wash the  Ba  Itlc  peoples  Into  the  Soviet 
sphere.  Unll  te  the  satellite  countries, 
they  are  S<vlet  constituent  republics. 
Hence,  they  have  no  political  or  eco- 
nomic pollcijes  of  their  own.  Moscow 
either  determines  all  Important  direc- 
tives or  assig^  such  decisions  to  the  in- 
creasingly latge  number  of  Russians  who 
have  emigrated  to  these  countries  and 
who  hold  hlfeh  positions  In  their  gov- 
ernments. It  :1s  startling  to  find  that  by 
1965,  as  a  nsult  of  the  resettlement  of 
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Baits  and  the  influx  of  Soviet  colonists, 
at  least  20  pei  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  Baltic  Stales  was  Russian.  Further- 
more, this  perdentage  seems  to  be  rising. 

Most  Wester^  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  flo  not  recognize  the  forci- 
ble annexationjof  the  Baltic  States  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  jOne  of  our  basic  foreign 
policy  principles  is  the  right  of  eveiy 
country  to  selfj-determinatlon. 

This  comina  year  will  mark  the  50th 
anniversary  of!  the  independence  of  the 
Baltic  States.  [In  honor  of  the  courage 
of  these  subjugated  people  and  In  sup- 
port of  their  efforts  in  the  struggle 
against  repression,  I  have  written  to  the 
Postmaster  G(neral,  proposing  the  is- 
suance of  a  commemorative  stamp  in 
1968.  I  believ<  that  this  stamp  would 
serve  as  a  rem  nder  that  the  Baltic  peo- 
ple fervently  d  ssire  to  fulfill  their  goal  of 
Independence,  [t  would  also  rea£Qrm  our 
coimtry's  mora  1  Interest  in  and  ultimate 
hope  for  self-qetermination  for  the  Bal- 
tic States. 


"Who  Killed  Cock  Robin?" 


EXTENS:ON  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 


qr  Nrw  tork 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
October  10.  1967 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  you 


IN  THE  HOUS  E  ( 
Tuesdai , 

Mr.  ROBISON 
remember  tha^  old  Mt  of  doggerel  that 
goes: 


"Who  inied  Cock  Robin?" 
"I,"  salt  the  sparrow, 
"With  n4y  bow  and  arrow, 
I  kine<:  Cock  Robin." 


And,  then: 


"Who 
"I."  said 
"With 
I  saw 


Si  w 


niy 
lira 


him  die?" 
the  Fly, 
little  eye. 
die." 


But  the  ques  tion  of  the  moment — and 
Its  answer  is  cf  more  than  passing  im- 
portance—Is: t'Who  killed  the  tax  in- 
crease bill?" 

Of  course,  ^'Ch  a  question  presumes 
the  fact  that  the  President's  surtax  pro- 
posal is  really  dead — a  presumption  that 
brings  to  mind  Mark  Twain's  cable  from 
London  to  the  i  Associated  Press,  back  in 


1897,  when  he 


answered  reports  of  his 


sudden  demise  sy  advising : 

The  reports  of  my  death  are  gre.itly 
exaggerated. 

But,  Mr.  Spdaker,  we  have  been  given 
rather  ample  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  tax -Increase  bill  is  desul— at  least  for 
now. 

Whether  or  not  It  can  somehow  be  re- 
vived before  rif or  mortis  sets  in  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  I  should  imagine  that 
there  are  more  than  a  few  around  here 
who  would  be]  perfectly  content  to  let 
that  process  i^  its  usually  inevitable 
course — who  afe  perfectly  content  with 
the  present  situation  in  that,  at  the  very 
least,  it  has  postponed  for  them  the  nec- 
essity to  cast  ^  rhat  would  surely  be  one 
of  the  most  dil  icult  votes  of  this,  or  any 
recent,  congres  ilonal  session. 
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However,  I  happen  to  find  the  present 
stalemate  an  unsatisfactory  one  from 
several  aspects,  chief  among  which  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  only  further  unsettling  an 
already  unsettled  economy — only  fur- 
ther confusing  an  already  confused  pub- 
lic. 

The  President,  himself,  touched  on 
one  facet  of  all  this  in  his  homey  little 
talk  last  Friday  to  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  o£Scials  and  others  at  the  White 
House.  According  to  news  reports  of  that 
talk,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  Interest 
rates  have  been  going  up  In  recent 
months — as  indeed  they  have  in  the  bond 
market  since  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee shelved  the  tax  increase  bill.  And 
this,  with  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
pecting to  be  required  to  borrow  as  much 
as  $12.2  billion  from  the  public  in  1968 — 
wliich  would  be  about  $9  bilUon  more 
than  during  1967 — if,  note,  the  Presi- 
dent gets  Us  tax  increase,  is  something 
to  worry  about.  If  the  President  does  not 
get  his  tax  Increase,  he  may  have  to  bor- 
row as  much  as  $20  billion  to  finance  the 
then  anticipated  deficit. 

So,  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
cuirent  shadow  boxing  that  is  going  on 
around  here — the  "Alphonse-Oaston" 
kind  of  act  we  have  t>een  putting  on — is 
contributing  to  an  Inflationary  psy- 
chology which  is  already  too  assertive  in 
the  business  community  and  elsewhere. 
And  we  ignore  that  fact  only  at  our  com- 
mon peril. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  normal  conditions 
the  Nation  could  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
debate  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress  as  to  whose  responsibility  it  is 
to  act  first  in  the  politically  unpalatable 
task  of  making  reductions  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures. It  may  well  be  that  the  Con- 
gress has  the  ultimate  responsibility — 
and  that  is  a  responsibility  I  do  not  wish 
to  tack— but  in  the  near  crisis  situation 
In  which  we  find  ourselves,  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  the  President  has  the  primary 
responsibiltiy. 

In  addition  to  that,  rightly  or 
wrongly— and  I  believe  rightly— this 
House  has  already  clearly  expressed  its 
belief  that,  rather  than  alleviating  the 
inflationary  pressures  that  are  all  around 
us,  an  Income  tax  increase  now,  unless 
the  same  is  coupled  with  a  near  com- 
parable reduction  In  Federal  spending, 
might  merely  aggravate  those  pressures. 

Several  times,  now,  a  message  to  this 
effect  has  been  sent  by  this  body  down 
to  the  White  House — but  the  occupant 
of  that  mansion  continues  to  Ignore  that 
message  in  favor  of  going  on  with  the 
currently  unproductive  debate,  and  one 
would  have  to  go  back  20  years  to  the 
near  institutional  breakdown  between 
President  Truman  and  the  80th  Congress 
to  find  a  comparable  impasse  to  the  one 
that  has  now  developed  here. 

Now,  how  can  this  impasse  be  solved — 
this  deadlock  broken? 

By  the  House,  virtually  on  Its  own  since 
the  other  body  seems  to  be  headed  in  an 
opposite  direction,  looking  over  such 
appropriation  bills  as  we  have  thus  far 
considered  and  seeing  what  Items  therein 
contained  are  susceptible  to  rescission? 

It  seems  to  me  not — though  I  am  sure 
of  the  sincerity  with  which  the  chair- 
aiaa  of  our  Appropriations  Committee 


tMr.  Mahon]  approaches  this  dif&cult 
task  he  has  set  for  himself — and  for  us. 

Whatever  the  true  answer,  however,  a 
new — and,  I  believe,  salutory— dimension 
has  now  been  added  to  that  on-going  de- 
bate by  the  statement  released  last  week- 
end by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  able  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mnxsl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  every  Member  of 
this  House  will  obtain  copies  of  Mr. 
Mills'  statement,  and  consider  carefully 
what  he  has  said. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  by  his  de- 
fense of  the  actions  thus  far  taken  l>y 
this  House  in  bringing  this  matter  to  a 
head.  In  his  words: 

Contrary  to  the  Impression  tbat  is  some- 
times given  by  intemperate  critics  or  the 
Congress,  these  actions  are  not  irresponsible, 
buUheaded,  or  spiteful  nor  are  they  maneu- 
vers for  partisan  advantage. 

They  are,  on  the  contrary,  an  expression 
of  the  anxiety  which  many  members  of  Con- 
gress feel — forti&ed  by  the  uneasiness  they 
found  in  their  cotutituencles  over  the  recent 
Labor  Day  recess — about  the  recent  sharp 
rise  in  Federal  outlays  and  the  prolifera- 
tion of  Federal  Oovemment  activity. 

And.  then,  Mr.  Mills  makes  this 
point — and  are  you  listening,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

We  are  trying  to  get  this  message  across: 
We  want  to  pause  In  this  headlong  rush 
toward  ever  bigger  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  our  colleague's  con- 
siderable credit,  he  has  put  the  ciurent 
debate  Into  better  focus  than  it  has  been 
heretofore.  He  has  turned  our  attention 
away  from  expenditure  reductions  in 
fiscal  196*— important  though  those  may 
be — by  pointing  out  that  our  emphasis  on 
them  is  only  a  protest,  the  point  of  which 
has  evidently  been  as  much  missed  by 
the  White  House  as  it  has  by  many  of 
US.  And  he  does  this,  saying : 

The  level  of  expenditures  in  fiscal  1968  or 
1969.  m  itself,  la  not  our  greatest  concern. 
Our  focus,  properly,  is  on  controlling  the 
growth  of  Federal  claims  on  the  Nation's 
production  capability  over  the  years  and 
on  making  sure  that  the  kinds  of  things 
the  Federal  Government  does — the  natiue  of 
its  claims  on  the  economy — conform  with  the 
Nation's  changing  preferences. 

And  finally,  after  referring  to  the  fact 
thaU- 

Thls  kind  of  buckpasslng  (that  has  been 
going  on)  makes  it  all  the  more  dllBcuIt  to 
come  to  grips  with  our  real  problem. 

Mr.  Mills  concludes: 

What  Is  required  is  a  clear-cut  acknowledg- 
ment by  oli  of  us  who  participate  in  Pedercd 
policy-making  that  our  objective  Is  establish- 
ing firm  control  over  the  course  of  fiscal  de- 
velopments, i.e.,  over  the  amount  and  charac- 
ter of  Federal  spending  In  the  future.  For 
this  purpose,  spending  cuts  this  year  are  not 
the  basic  ingredient,  welcome  as  they  wlU  be. 
WTiat  is  essential,  rather,  is  change  in  spend- 
ing programs.  We  have  to  focus  sharply  on 
what  the  Government  Is  to  do  as  well  as  on 
how  much  It  Is  to  spend. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  on 
whose  shoulders  may  have  rested  the 
primary  responsibility  for  ending  that 
impasse  I  have  mentioned,  In  the  form 
in  which  it  was  previously  understood 
by  many,  it  now  seems  doubly  clear  that 
only  the  President  can  actually  move  to 
give  the  Congress — and  the  people — the 
khid  of  reevaluatlon  of  all  Federal  pro- 


grams both  seem  to  be  demanding.  And  I 
was  especially  glad  to  note  the  rather 
surprisingly  objective  analysis  of  this 
fact  as  made,  editorially,  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  yesterday  morning  and,  un- 
der leave  to  do  so,  its  comments  are  now 
jet  forth: 

A  New  Fiscal  Dimknsion 

Perhaps — after  the  rhetorical  gunsmoke 
settles — the  current  fiscal  encoxmter  between 
Congress  and  the  White  House  will  prove  to 
be  just  another  in  a  long  series  of  skirmishes 
that  are  resolved  by  token  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  But  Chairman  Wilbur  D. 
Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee opened  a  new  dimension  of  an  old  dia- 
logue by  insisting  tbat  effective  expenditure 
control  can  only  be  achieved  by  examining 
and  making  basic  changes  in  Federal  pro- 
grams, not  by  "the  broad  ax  spending  slash 
approach."  Surely  that  argument  should  be 
regarded  as  more  than  a  tactical  maneuver 
in  an  essentially  sterile  quarrel. 

The  real  issues  In  the  debate  over  Federal 
spending  «^e  obscured  by  ideological  fog. 
"Liberals"  automatically  support  the  growth 
of  Federal  exptenditures,  especially  those  for 
non-mUitary  programs,  while  "conservatives" 
are  quick  to  condemn  them.  But  responses 
that  are  as  predictable  as  the  patellar  reflex 
scarcely  do  Justice  to  otherwise  rational  men. 
They  should  Instead  be  concerned  with  two 
principal  issues.  How  much  of  the  Nation's 
resources  should  be  transferred  by  taxation 
or  borrowing  from  private  consumption  to 
public  or  collective  consumption?  Here  there 
Is  question  of  registering  the  preferences  of 
the  electorate,  an  admittedly  imperfect  proc- 
ess. The  second  issue,  assuming  that  prefer- 
ences are  known,  involves  the  effectiveness 
of  public  expenditures.  Are  Federal  programs 
assigned  their  proper  priorities,  and  are  spe- 
cific programs  achieving  their  stated  goals? 

The  question  of  preferences — how  much 
Income  Americans  really  want  to  transfer  to 
the  public  sector — is  at  the  heart  of  the  dis- 
pute between  Congress  and  the  President. 
Mr.  Mills  maintains  that  the  electorate  is 
alarmed  by  the  r84>id  growth  of  Federal 
spending  in  recent  years  and  wishes  to  "curb 
the  mcxnentiun  of  expanding  Oovemment 
activity."  The  Chairman's  Judgment  could 
prove  wrong.  But  no  Ught  at  all  is  thrown 
on  the  issue  when  the  Administration  re- 
pUes  that  Federal  expenditures  are  below  16 
per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product.  Ex- 
penditures as  a  percentage  of  the  GNP  can 
decline  while  the  absolute  rise  is  very  great, 
perhaps  far  greater  than  desired. 

Interest  groups  frustrate  efforts  to  control 
expenditures  or  assure  their  effectiveness. 
Once  a  Federal  program  is  launched,  strong. 
If  not  ineluctable  pressures  are  exerted  to 
expand  it.  That  Is  why  Congress  is  reluctant 
to  levy  a  "temporary"  increase  in  taxes.  When 
fiinds  are  available,  they  tend  to  be  spent, 
thus  assuring  the  permanence  of  the  Increase 
in  the  level  of  Federal  expenditures. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  no  effort 
shotUd  be  made  to  control  expenditures  be- 
cause Congress  will  only  decimate  those  pro- 
grams designed  to  alleviate  poverty.  But  even 
If  that  allegation  were  supportable  the  ap- 
propriations suggest  that  it  is  not — there 
can  be  no  v&Ud  defense  of  programs  thai 
fail  to  reflect  the  rational  priorities  of  the 
socierty  or  that  persistently  faU  to  achieve 
their  stated  goals.  Instead  of  "freezing"  the 
more  obvious  pork  barrel  projects,  a  tactic 
that  wlU  only  alter  the  timing  of  expendi- 
tures, not  their  amount,  the  AdmliUstratlon 
might  meet  Congressional  objections  by 
agreeing  to  a  fimdamental  evaluation  of  aU 
Federal  programs. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  deciding 
who  It  was  that  really  "killed  Cock 
Robin"- If.  in  fact,  he  Is  dead— I 
imagine  the  pe<9le  would  like  to  hear 
next  from  their  President. 
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Makes  Sense 


EXTEXTSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A  CEDERBERG 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve all  Members  of  the  House  will  read 
with  interest  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  October  5,  1967, 
edition  of  the  Port  Huron  Times  Herald 
regarding  recent  action  on  the  so-called 
educational  television  bill.  The  editorial 
expresses  not  only  the  viewpoint  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Ji3t  Harvey,  but  my  opinion  as  well. 
Certainly,  as  we  hear  more  and  more 
proposals  of  cutting  Government  spend- 
ing, this  Is  a  precise  area  where  such 
action  Is  more  than  suitable.  Let  me 
quote  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  edi- 
torial as  follows: 

fAiitC  once  again  this  Administration  will 
look  aside  from  urget  matters  at  hand— like 
winkling}  a  war — to  add  more  butter  to  a 
gro68lyover-fat  budget. 

The  entire  editorial  follows: 

E0-TV  Biix  Is  Not  So  Ubcent 

Congressman  Harvey  (R-Mlch.)  warned 
that  Congress  may  be  opening  a  "Pandora's 
box"  in  approving  federal  participation  In 
educational  broadcasting. 

The  reference  is  apt. 

Pandora  let  out  a  whole  bunch  of  unex- 
pected evils  when  she  lifted  the  Ud.  Educa- 
tional radio  and  TV,  with  the  financial  back- 
ing of  the  government,  could  breed  a  whole 
new  kind  of  abuses  and  along  with  almost 
lldlees  costs. 

HR-6736,  passed  last  week  by  the  House, 
would  establish  a  public  corporation  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  noncommercial 
educational  television  and  radio  broadcast- 
ing. The  Seoiate  had  previously  passed  a 
similar  bm  (S-1160).  The  House  then 
amended  S-1160  to  substitute  the  provi- 
sions of  HR-6736.  The  amended  bUl  U  now 
before  a  conference  committee. 

Supporters  of  the  plan  argue  that  the  cor- 
poration is  necessary  to  develop  the  poten- 
tial of  television  as  a  medium  of  information. 
Representative  T.  H.  Macdonald,  chairman 
of  the  Communications  and  Power  Subcom- 
mittee, said  the  bill  would  provide  "dra- 
matic means  to  move  ahead  to  new  frontiers 
of  educational  television  and  radio." 

Opponents,  with  Mr.  Harvey  one  of  the 
most  outspoken,  charged  that  the  measure 
Is  equivalent  to  permitting  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  write  the  textbooks  for  school. 

Not  only  could  It  influence  the  quality  of 
education,  it  could  provide  a  propaganda 
outlet  for  the  political  party  In  power. 

It  would  stifle  and  commercial  ventures 
into  the  educational  field  and  would  extend 
federal  control  over  the  editorial  privileges 
of  the  airwaves. 

Moreover,  the  «9  million  budgeted  for  the 
corporation  In  1968  oould  be  10  times  that 
the  foUowing  year,  and  10  times  again  the 
year  after  that. 

Congressman  Harvey  asks  if  this  measure 
Is  so  urgent  that  It  cant  <raJt  until  we  are 
In  a  better  position  to  tmderstand  it,  and  to 
afford  it. 

"The  Administration  Is  urging  a  t^T  In- 
crease and  our  Nation  faces  a  «29-billlan 
deficit.  Yet  tbiM  Congreon  decides  to  get  into 
televlsioo  iiroductlon  and  asks  the  people  to 
finance  it.  Congress  soon  must  learn  to  say 
no.  We  still  domt  have  a  money  tree  tn 
Washington,  even  though  we  act  like  we  do," 
Harvey  said. 


He  oouldnt  b^  more  right. 
.     The  compromise  bill  has  not  yet  cleared 
the  confetence  committee.  But  It  probably 
will   unless   the^e   is   enough  public  outcry 
against  it. 

If  it  Is  passe<  ,  the  President  will  sign  it 
because  it  is  one  of  his  own  programs. 

And  once  again  this  Administration  will 
look  aside  from  urgent  matters  at  hand — 
like  winning  a  fl  ar — to  add  more  butter  to  a 
grossly  over-fat  ludget. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  d.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

<  P   KENTtrCKT 
IN  THE  HOUsfe  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday^.  October  10,  1967 

Mr.  SNYDEH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  friend 
and  colleague,  hnd  my  fellow  Kentuck- 
lan,  Congressrnjan  Tni  Lee  Carter,  was 
Interviewed  recently  concerning  his  views 
on  our  involveiient  in  Vietnam.  I  believe 
the  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day, October  8,  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal, deserves  tl  e  attention  of  this  entire 
body.  The  artid  s  foUows: 

Carter,  ior  Pullout,  Sats  People 
Back  Hue 


f(  rces 
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'aul  Janensch) 
The  only  Republican  mem- 
call  for  an  outright  wlth- 
ces  from  Vietnam  is  Rep. 
56-year-old  physician  from 
iastem  Kentucky. 
, ,  Carter's  position  has  been 
the  highly  publicized  state- 
's two  Republican  sena- 
Cooper  and  Thruston 
urging  an  end  to  the  U.S. 
;h   Vietnam   and   a   general 
tfhe  ground  war. 

constitutionally,  forelg^n 
preserve  of  thie  Senate, 
and  Morton  have  con- 
behind    the    scenes — 
have   considerable   in- 
diplomatic    community 
the  leaders  of  the  GOP. 
do  is  speak  out.  And  this 


Cofper 


OT7B    MEN    HOME 


"Let  us  now,  wl  Hie  we  are  yet  strong,  bring 
our  men  home.  ei  ery  man  Jack  of  them,"  the 
Kentucky  congre^man  declared  on  the  House 
fioor  several  weekp  ago.  "If  we  must  fight,  let 
us  fight  in  defenqe  of  our  homeland  and  o\ir 
own  hemisphere,  pur  sons'  lives  are  too  pre- 
cious to  lose  on  f<  reign  soU.  If  they  must  die, 
let  It  be  In  def  ena  1  of  America." 

Carter  has  not  spelled  out  the  mechanics 
of  wtlhdrawal.  Bx  t  he  has  made  it  clear  that 
a  puUout  should  be  accomplished  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  argrlea  that  trying  to  contain 
communism  in  a  |ar-ofl  land  is  an  unrealistic 
undertaking  whidh  can  only  bring  us  closer 
to  a  third  world  [war.  The  Vietnam  conflict, 
he  says.  Is  not  worth  the  price  we  are  paying 
in  terms  of  lives  a  id  dollars. 

WA  INS   or  CDBA 

"Why  should  we  attempt  to  contain 
China,"  Carter  asks,  "when  Communist 
Cuba.  preaenUy  mrarming  with  Russian  In- 
atmctors  and  mldlee,  lies  only  90  miles  off 
our  shore?  Again,  how  can  a  nation,  even  aa 
powerful  as  ours,  contain  more  than  700  mil- 


lion people  11,000 
Padflcr* 

More  recently. 


mUea  away,  across  the  vast 
Charter  said  on  the  House 


floor:  "Can  you  efivlslon  the  reaction  that 
would  occur  In  the  United  States  if  Russia 
or  China  Intervened  in  Mexico  or  In  Ce^^tral 
or  South  America?  Would  the  people  of  the 
United  States  consider  this  a  warlike  act  on 
the  part  of  Russia  or  China  and  a  violation 
of  the  Monroe  Doct  -ine?"  ' 

As  for  the  toll  In  national  resources,  Carter 
said  the  $24  blllioi  a  year  spent  in  Vietnam 
"could  be  used  to  construct  48,000  $500,000 
schools.  Slums  could  be  eradicated.  Sub- 
urbanization of  our  cities  could  be  effected. 
And  our  brave,  bel  5ved  young  men  could  be 
returned  to  live  as  peacefully  as  placid 
streams  by  whicl  i  as  youths  they  once 
sported." 

GOIN(     AGAINST    US 

The  drift  of  the  war  is  going  against  the 
United  States.  Caiter  contends.  He  recalls 
visiting  South  Vietnam  in  November,  19€5, 
and  inspecting  a  "pacified"  village  called 
"Happy  Valley."  When  he  returned  in  July. 
1966.  "Happy  Vail  jy"  was  off  limits.  "The 
pacified  area  had  bien  retaken — ours  for  only 
as  long  as  snow  drops  on  the  river — a  mo- 
ment white,  then    jone  forever." 

Quoting  Marine  (  tommandant  Gen.  Wallace 
Greene  and  former  field  commander  Lt.  Gen. 
Lew  Walt,  Carter  siys  top  military  men  ex- 
pect the  war  to  last  perhaps  8  to  15  years. 
Present  U.S.  casus  Ity  rates  are  6,000  dead 
and  30,000  wounded  each  year.  Carter  notes. 
"It  looks  like  its  (oing  to  be  an  extremely 
expensive  war,  does  it  not?" 

Rep.  Carter  Is  anything  but  a  "peacenik." 
A  combat  medic  dti|-ing  World  War  II.  he  was 
decorated  for  bravel-y  in  the  Philippines.  'Id 
volunteer  again  if  I  thought  it  would  do 
any  good,"  he  told  an  Interviewer. 

DENOUNCE     RABBLE-ROUSERS 

While  sympathet  c  to  the  anti-war  feeling 
among  many  of  ti  e  nation's  youth.  Carter 
has  denounced  "  raltorous  rabble-rousers 
and  rioters  who  bliitantly  curse  the  beloved 
land  which  has  nurtured  and  cared  for 
them." 

Nor  is  Carter  a  oongressional  "wild  man." 
Politically  he  call^  himself  a  conservative. 
He  supports  the  Appalachian  Development 
Program  (which  is  financing  projects  in  his 
district)  but  has  criticized  the  OtHce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  for  "mismanaging" 
the  war  on  poverty. 

Personally,  Cart<r  Is  a  thoughtful,  re- 
served, somewhat  ihy  and  extremely  cour- 
teous man.  When  anyone,  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  a  page,  asl  b  him  a  question.  Carter 
always  answers  with  a  "Yes,  sir"  or  a  "No 
sir." 

Respected  by  hl^  colleagues.  Carter  this 
year  was  elected  president  of  the  OOP's 
"sophomore  class"  of  second-term  House 
members. 

opposrrwiN  on  record 

Carter's  opposition  to  the  war  is  nothing 
new.  He  says  he  w&i  against  escalation  of  the 
conflict  back  In  19(64  when  he  campaigned 
for  his  first  term  id  the  House.  Once  escala- 
tion began  m  eariest  in  1965,  Carter  was 
reluctant  to  speak  jout  because  it  would  be 
"divisive." 

In  the  summer 
his  second  visit  to 
speak  out  on  the 
speech  and  show, 
leadership.  The  lei 
deliver  it,  and  he  c 

Then,  this  past 


ff  1966,  pessimistic  after 
letnam,  Carter  decided  to 
louse  floor.  He  drafted  a 
it  to  the  House  GOP 
lers  asked  Carter  not  to 
iplied  with  their  wishes, 
lugust,  he  spoke  out  for 
the  first  time.  "It  wis  something  I  had  to  get 
off  my  chest,"  he  saif 

The  reaction  froiA  his  colleagues  has  been 
"very  nice,  very  good."  said  Carter.  They  don't 
necessarily  go  along  with  his  plea  for  prompt 
withdrawal,  he  saifl,  but  there  Is  an  in- 
exorably rising  wav4  of  congressional  unrest 
over  the  war. 

(Carter  and  Bl  J  other  members  of  the 
House — including  i^wks  and  doves  from 
both  parties — are  Supporting  a  reeolutton 
calling  for  a  reassQsament  of  the  adminis- 
tration's Vietnam  policies.) 
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OTHERS   ARE    AFRAID 

Carter  said  other  House  members  privately 
share  his  desire  for  a  pullout  but  they  don't 
say  so  publicly  "because  they  are  afraid  of 
the  polls  and  the  press." 

What  about  the  reaction  back  home? 
"I'd  say  at  least  90  per  cent  of  my  constitu- 
ents agree  with  me,"  said  the  TompklnsvUle 
Republican.  "I've  never  had  such  a  good 
reception  to  any  speech  I've  given  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Even  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  me  admit  that  I'm  honest  in  what 
I  say." 

A  member  of  Southeastern  Kentucky's 
most  politically  powerful  family.  Carter 
anticipates  no  trouble  over  his  Vietnam 
views  if  he  runs  for  reelection  next  year,  as 
expected.  The  Fifth  District,  incidentally,  has 
never  elected  a  Democrat  to  the  House. 

The  opposition  to  the  war  that  Carter 
senses  among  bis  constituents  is  probably 
a  modern  manifestation  of  his  district's 
traditional  isolationism.  While  Southeastern 
Kentucky  has  produced  more  than  its  share 
of  heroes  and  suffered  more  than  its  share 
of  casualties  from  the  Civil  War  through 
Korea,  the  area  is  far  from  being  "interven- 
tionist." 

For  example.  Carter's  predecessor,  Rep. 
Eugene  Slier,  was  the  only  member  of  Con- 
gress recorded  as  opposing  the  1964  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  which  authorized  the 
President  to  counter  aggression  in  Vietnam. 
(Slier  was  "paired  against"  the  resolution; 
Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  voted  "absent"; 
no  member  of  Congress  actually  voted  "no" 
on  the  resolution.) 

However,  Carter's  "isolationism" — if  that's 
what  you  want  to  call  it — is  described  as 
highly  sophisticated  compared  with  the 
xenophobia  attributed  to  some  congressmen. 

In  short.  Carter  doesn't  see  Communists 
behind  every  bush. 

Carter  says  that  since  World  War  n  com- 
munism has  been  undergoing  a  slow  but 
steady  evolution.  He  says  that  eventually 
the  United  States  and  the  Communist  states 
could  live  together  peacefully. 

MARXISM   ON   EBB? 

This  Is  how  Carter  put  It  In  his  August 
speech : 

"Russia  is  no  longer  a  Marxist  coimtry. 
Communism  evolves  as  does  every  form  of 
life  and  government.  As  the  end  state  of 
radium  Is  lead,  so  is  the  end  state  of  com- 
munism some  form  of  democracy. 

"Even  China  is  no  longer  truly  Marxist," 
Carter  continued.  "This  is  what  tiie  Maoist 
or  Red  Guard  movement  Is  about  now — to 
check  the  natural  evolution  of  communism. 
But  neither  time  nor  tide  can  alter  this. 

"If  we  strengthen  our  own  country  and 
leave  Russia  and  China  alone,  in  years  to 
come  they  wUl  realize  the  benefits  and  neces- 
sity of  peaceful   00-existence,"  Carter  said. 

Pursuing  this  line  of  thought  In  an  inter- 
view. Carter  added:  "Of  course  we  must 
remain  strong  so  we  can  fight  any  threat  to 
our  coimtry.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  we  can 
live  m  peace,  we  can  offer  a  brighter  future 
to  our  young  people— and  I'm  vitally  in- 
terested in  that  because  I  have  a  son  13  years 
old." 


Ib  Praise  of  Sam  Darenport 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recenOy  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  informed  that  services 
performed  by  its  coordinator  of  Informa- 
tion have  been  discontinued.  Tlierefore, 


we  have  now  lost  our  "Mr.  Information" 
himself,  Sam  Davenport. 

Although  most  of  us  anticipated  that 
we  would  miss  Sam's  friendly  personality 
and  his  amazing  composure,  I  believe  it 
is  only  now,  in  the  first  few  days  of  his 
absence,  that  we  truly  appreciate  how 
many  things  he  had  been  doing  for  us 
so  well.  I  suppose  the  real  test  of  a  per- 
son's usefulness  to  an  organization  is 
how  much  he  is  missed  when  absent. 

Someone  has  said: 

Next  best  to  knowing  a  fact  is  knowing 
where  to  find  it. 

That  quotation  seems  to  sum  up  Sam 
Davenports  unique  service.  For  if  he 
could  not  find  a  piece  of  information  In 
his  own  storehouse  of  knowledge,  he 
could  always  refer  us  to  another  source 
where  it  could  be  found. 

So,  we  shall  continue  to  miss  you,  Sam 
Davenport,  but  we  wish  you  the  very  best 
of  success  in  whatever  endeavor  you  at- 
tempt and  the  happiness  which  you  so 
richly  deserve. 


Clifton  C.  WUIiamt,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  10,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  most  of  us,  the  death  of  a 
young  man  Is  one  of  the  hardest  and 
most  tragic  of  all  circumstances.  When 
the  young  man  is  a  leader,  a  man  who 
has  excelled  in  his  every  endeavor,  we 
feel  the  loss  even  more  deeply  when  he 
is  taken  from  us. 

On  Thursday  last  week  our  country 
lost  such  a  yoimr  man  In  Clifton  C. 
"Curtis"  Williams,  Jr.,  of  Mobile.  Ala. 
He  was  an  astronaut  In  NASA's  manned 
space  flight  program,  and  a  major  In  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Curtis  Williams  exemplified  every- 
thing that  is  meritorious  in  young  Amer- 
ican manhood.  As  a  native  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  he  was  the  kind  of  man  of  whom 
any  community  would  be  proud. 

Last  week,  just  9  days  after  his  35th 
birthday,  Curtis  Williams  died  when  his 
airplane  crashed  to  the  ground  In  Flor- 
ida. Yesterday  morning  he  was  burled 
with  full  military  honors  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  and  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  be  present  at  the  very  Impressive 
ceremony. 

Curtis  Williams  was  brought  up  in  Mo- 
bile, and  attended  the  Murphy  High 
School.  He  went  on  in  his  education  to 
attend  Spring  Hill  CoUege  in  Mobile  and 
then  received  a  bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree In  mechanical  engineering  at  Au- 
burn University. 

His  career  was  distinguished  as  a  test 
pilot  of  both  land-based  and  carrier- 
based  aircraft.  He  accumulated  more 
than  2,500  hours  of  flying  time,  Includ- 
ing more  than  2,100  hours  In  jet  aircraft. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one 
of  the  third  group  of  astronauts  selected 
by  NASA  In  October  1963.  He  was  a  back- 
up pilot  for  the  Gemini  10  mission,  and 


was  an  expert  in  the  launch  operations 
and  crew  safety  aspects  of  manned  space 
flight. 

In  his  home  town  of  MobBe,  Curtis 
Williams  was  thought  of  as  the  kind  of 
hero  who  serves  as  a  model  for  yoimger 
boys  and  men.  His  character,  his  achieve- 
ments, his  ablUty,  and  his  promise,  all 
merited  that  kind  of  admiration  and 
appreciation. 

Our  deepest  sympathies  go  out  to  Mrs. 
Williams,  Jane,  and  to  their  9-month-old 
daughter,  Catherine  Ann,  and  to  Curtis 
Williams'  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton 
C.  Williams,  of  Mobile. 

Their  loss  is  a  very  personal  one.  For 
the  rest  of  us,  we  know  that  the  Nation 
has  lost  a  leader,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  are  grateful  that  men  like  Curtis  Wil- 
liams have  seen  fit  to  devote  their  lives 
for  the  welfare  and  the  security  of  our 
country. 


Vietnam 
Cheese : 
In 


Servicemen    Enjoy    Wisconsin 
Letters  of  Appreciation  Pour 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  10,  1967 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  project 
that  was  undertaken  by  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  In  Wisconsin  to 
show  support  for  our  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam has  been  an  unqualified  success. 

Last  fall,  the  Wisconsin  chapter  of 
the  NFO  conducted  a  fund  drive  to  buy 
cheese  for  American  servicemen  in  the 
Southeast  Asia  theater  of  operations. 

They  collected  $15,850  which  was 
brought  to  the  Ben  Klismlth  farm  east 
of  Stevens  Point  in  my  congre^ional  dis- 
trict by  tractor  caravans  which  traveled 
to  the  farm  throughout  Wisconsin  and 
upper  Michigan. 

At  the  NPO's  request,  Mr.  Speaker,  ar- 
rangements were  made  by  me  for  the  pur- 
chase of  this  cheese  through  the  Defense 
Department.  Under  that  agreement,  Wis- 
consin cheese  was  purchased  from  the 
Army  Quartermaster  Corps  and  placed 
on  tables  in  service  clubs  and  recreation 
centers  throughout  Vietnam  and  that 
area  of  the  world  where  GI's  may  travel 
on  leave. 

Accompanying  cards  were  placed  on 
the  tables  Indicating  that  the  cheese  had 
come  from  Wisconsin  and  the  NFO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  was  appar- 
ently an  unqualified  success  judging 
from  the  letters  that  have  poured  in  to 
oflBcials  of  the  National  Farmers  Orga- 
nization. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  a 
representative  sample  of  those  letters  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  letters  referred  to  above  follow: 
Manila,  Philippini:  Islands, 

August  14.  1967. 
Hon.  MxLvnr  Iwuko, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Ma.  Laud:  I  am  always  proud 
of  my  home  state,  Wisconsm,  but  was  espe- 
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cially  so  today  when  I  wa«  able  to  serve  Wis- 
consin cheese  to  the  R&R  boys  from  Vietnam 
at  the  USO.  I  understand  you  were  Instru- 
mental In  arranging  this.  It  is  very  well  re- 
ceived. Perhaps  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
enjoy  this  cheese  will  not  have  time  to  wrlt« 
to  thank  you  so  I  wlU  thank  you  for  them 
and  for  myself. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Esther  Hklmstetteb. 

July  6,  1967. 
Mr.  Al  MixLEN, 
Route  No.  2, 
Weyauwega,  Wis. 

Dear  Mr.  Mellen:  When  I  recently  visited 
the  Manila  USO  Club.  I  was  delighted  to 
find  Wisconsin  cheese  being  served  free  to 
servicemen  In  the  club  refreshment  bar.  Al- 
though I  come  from  the  state  of  Colorado. 
I'm  a  confirmed  "cheese  and  crackers"  fan 
and  especially  enjoy  Wisconsin   cheese. 

The  USO  staff  told  me  how  the  club  came 
to  be  serving  the  cheese,  and  so  I  decided  to 
write  and  tell  you  how  very  niuch  one 
American  servlceooan  stationed  abroad  ap- 
preciated the  cheese  provided  by  the  farm- 
ers and  businessmen  of  rural  Wisconsin. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rat  VciASQrrEz, 
YNl.  U.S.  Navy. 

Jin-T  6,  1967. 
Mr.  Al  Mellen. 
Route  No.  2, 
Weyauwega,  Wis. 

Dear  Mr.  Meixen:  I  arriyed  in  Manila 
frwn  Vietnam  last  week,  and  it  was  a  nice 
touch  of  home  to  find  cheese  at  the  Manila 
USO — compliments  of  the  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen of  rural  Wisconsin. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  this  kind  gesture. 
Best  regards. 

Dttam  K.  Sinclair,  Jr.. 

Captain,  USMC. 

United  Service  Organizations.  Inc.. 

Manila,  Philippines,  July  13, 1967. 
Mr.  Al  Mellen,    •<*■ 
Route  No.  2,  Wayauwega,  Wis. 

Dear  Mr.  Mellen:  As  you  probably  know, 
many  American  servicemen  from  Vietnam  ar- 
rive In  Manila  every  day  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion. The  Wisconsin  cheese  provided  for  these 
servicemen  as  well  as  for  the  American  serv- 
icemen stationed  here  in  the  Philippines  is  a 
welcome  taste  of  home  and  is  deeply  appre- 
ciated by  them. 

All  servicemen  receiving  the  Wisconsin 
cheese  are  aware  that  it  is  a  gift  from  the 
farmers  and  businessmen  of  rural  Wisconsin- 
and  that  It  was  Inspired  by  the  National 
Fanners  Organization. 

The  servicemen  enjoy  the  cheese  and  many 
of  them  ask  me  to  express  their  thanks. 

The  Manila  USO  is  truly  grateful  to  you.  to 
the  NFO,  and  to  the  farmers  and  businessmen 
of  rural  Wisconsin  for  making  It  possible  for 
the  American  servicemen  to  have  Wisconsin 
cheese. 

Our  sincere  thanks  and  very  best  wishes 
to  all  of  you. 

Sincerely, 

Norman  Hogg, 

Director. 

Embasst  or  THE  TTnited  arATEs  or 
America, 

Manila,  Philippines,  August  28, 1967. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  CoNCREssKAif  Laibo  !  The  Wisconsin 
cheese  provided  to  the  USO  In  Manila  for 
^erican  servicemen  la  a  welcome  touch  of 
ntkae  and  Is  truly  appreciated  by  them. 
There  are,  as  you  know,  American  servicemen 
stationed  here  in  the  PhlUpplnea  as  well  aa 
others  who  come  here  for  rest  and  recreatlcn 
from  Viet  Nam. 


The  Servlcenjen  receiving  the  cheeae  ar« 
Informed  that  tt  is  a  g^t  from  the  farmers 
tind  businessmen  of  rural  Wisoonaln  and  that 
It  was  inspired  py  the  National  Farmera  Or- 
ganization. 

As  Honorary 
Council,  I  wisl] 


October  10,  1967 


October  10,  1967 
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i>resident  of  the  Manila  USO 
to  thank  you  and  aU  con- 
cerned on  behalf  of  the  USO.  To  all  of  you  I 
am  also  person  illy  very  grateful. 


Sincerely 


^  rjLLiAM  McC.  Blair.  Jr., 

Ambassador. 


Making  the  Law  Work  for  the  Poor 


HON 


EXTEN^^ON  OF  REMARKS 

UOYD  MEEDS 

Washington 
IN  THE  HOUfcE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesdav,  October  10,  1967 

Mr.  MEED!!.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legal 
services  progiam,  funded  as  a  part  of 
the  war  on  po'  'wty,  Is  drawing  many  ac- 
colades from  lawyers,  mayors,  and  the 
poor  themselv  ;s.  The  legal  services  pro- 
gram helps  t  le  poor  to  express  their 
grievances  wil  tiin  the  law.  not  outside  of 
it.  Mr.  Earl  Jo  inson,  director  of  the  legal 
services  progiam  in  the  OfQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportinity,  addressed  a  confer- 
ence of  legal  services  officers  and  partici- 
pants in  Honolulu  in  August.  I  would  like 
to  include  his  remarks  in  the  Record  at 
this  time: 

Address  bt  EiRL  Johnsok,  Jr.,  Director, 
Legal  Services  Program,  Oiticb  or  Eco- 
nomic OppoaruNiTT.  Given  at  the  Aba- 
nlada  Confirenck  on  Legal  Services. 
Honolulu.  H  ^waii,  August  6.  1967 
Seventeen  ye  irs  ago.  the  "Father  of  Legal 
Aid"'  in  this  cot  ntry.  the  late  Reginald  Heber 
Smith  wrote :  "  toothing  rankles  more  in  the 
human  heart  t  tian  a  brooding  sense  of  in- 
justice. Illness' we  can  put  up  with;  but 
Injustice  makes  us  want  to  pull  things 
down."  As  was  so  often  the  case  during  his 
lifetime.  Regii  aid  Heber  Smith  demon- 
strated In  thes  i  few  words  a  unique  grasp 
of  the  critical  mportance  of  Justice  to  the 
stability  of  ou'  society  and  the  great  risk 
Inherent  in  ou  r  tolerance  of  injustice.  We 
are  now  wltnesi  Ing  in  scores  of  our  cities  and 
towns  the  awfu .  cost  of  ignoring  Mr.  Smlt&'s 
warning.  The  accumulated  injustice  of 
decades  has  ra  ikled  too  long  in  too  many 
hearts  in  too  nany  crowded  ghettos.  The 
brooding  is  ov(r  and  the  poor  have  begun 
to  pull  things  down.  Fourteen  areas  have 
rejKirted  full  sci  ile  riots.  Another  25  have  also 
experienced  mi  Jor  disturbances.  Scores  of 
people  have  di  sd.  Countless  numbers  have 
been  injured.  ]  >roperty  damage  Is  running 
into  hundreds  ( f  millions  of  dollars. 

Legal  Services  Projecta  have  a  vital  role, 

possibly  the  mc  st  vital  role  In  stemming  the 
tide  of  violenc  i  which  threatens  to  engulf 
our  society.'Ou  r  mission  Is  to  eliminate  the 
"brooding  sens  s  of  Injustice"  which  char- 
acterizes our  si  iims. 

At  certain  tliaes  and  places,  legal  services 
lawyers  alreadj  have  been  able  to  convince 
slum  dwellers  \  hat  Justice  can  be  for  them 
as  well  as  the  rl  eb;  that  the  courts  are  better 
than  violence,  i  t  these  times  and  places  they 
have  saved  a  cit  r  from  riot. 

In  the  late  sp  -Ing  of  this  year  In  the  Hough 
area  of  Clevelai|d.  a  Negro  man  was  shot  by  a 
white  policemaki.  The  man  died.  By  10:30 
p.m.  a  rumor  was  spreading  that  the  man 
had  raised  his  hands  In  the  air  before  he  waa 
fatally   shot.   Tfempers   were   running   high. 


Much  less  provocation  haa  triggered  rlota 
before.  An  area  resident  called  the  commu- 
nity Investigator  from  the  Hough  neighlxw- 
hood  law  office  wtho  tn  turn  contacted  the 
neighborhood  attorney.  Lionel  Jones.  At 
11:00  p.m.  Mr.  Jcnes  opened  the  neighbor- 
hood office  and  he  and  50  ghetto  residents 
crowded  Inside  to  discuss  the  situation.  At 
11:15  the  talk  of  the  people  was  of  physical 
retaliation  agains  .  the  white  police  and  the 
white  community  A  riot  seemed  Imminent. 
But  Mr.  Jones  kep  t  talking.  At  midnight,  the 
beginnings  of  a  la'  ?suit  had  been  formulated. 
At  1:00  ajn.  the  residents  returned  to  their 
homes  and  families — not  to  the  streets.  The 
slum  community  had  focused  its  attention 
on  a  neighborhooi  1  law  office  In  a  crisis  that 
could  have  led  to  riolence.  Why?  Because  the 
Cleveland  Legal  A  d  Agency  is  known  to  rep- 
resent groups  of  poor  people  who  have  a 
common  grievance:  because  the  neighbor- 
hood law  office  in  Hough  is  well  known  and 
trusted;  because  the  Hough  area  residents 
know  that  the  law  ^ers  In  that  office  are  "their 
lawyers" — their  ac  vocates  In  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word. 

However,  in  to<i  many  Instances,  violence 
has  not  been  avi  irted.  But  here  again  the 
Legal  Services  Program  has  a  key  role.  Legal 
Services  attorney*  have  assisted  public  de- 
fenders at  the  request  of  city  and  state  of- 
ficials in  processing  those  who  were  arrested. 
In  Newark,  lawyets  from  the  Newark  project 
worked  night  and  [day  for  the  duration  of  the 
riot  emergency.  When  their  resources  were 
overwhelmed,  Hoirard  Kestin.  the  state  co- 
ordinator for  legkl  services  in  New  Jersey 
contacted  all  otker  projecta  In  the  state. 
Legal  services  lawyers  from  Jersey  City.  Pas- 
saic, Trenton  an((  other  cities  responded  to 
the  call.  Soon  over  a  score  of  legal  services 
attorneys  from  ill  over  New  Jersey  were 
busily  engaged  in  representing  arrestees. 
Similarly  in  Detroit,  a  team  of  legal  services 
lawyers  and  volunteers  from  the  bar  labored 
mightily  to  prowde  representation  to  the 
ns  arrested  in  that  city's 
erlence  has  been  repeated 
y  where  riots  have  broken 


thousands  of  pe: 
riots.  And  the  e: 
in  almost  every  c 
out. 

To  become  in 
stop  riots  and  vi' 


lived  In  the  campaign  to 
ence  probably  la  the  most 
urgent  mission  of  ithe  Legal  Services  Program. 
To  be  effective  ln|  carrying  out  that  mission, 
an  individual  prbject  cannot  afford  to  be 
timid.  A  "broodink  sense  of  Injustice"  Is  not 
overcome  by  lawyers  who  fear  to  raise  funda- 
mental legal  Issuas  or  to  accept  lawsuits  in- 
volving entrencheU  Interests  because  it  might 
spark  controversy!  nor  is  this  "brooding  sense 
of  injustice"  dissipated  by  lawyers  who  shy 
away  from  representing  groups  who  share  a 
common  injustice;  nor  is  It  eliminated  by 
lawyers  who  hide  behind  a  narrow  constric- 
tion of  the  Cancins  to  Justify  a  failure  to 
establish  communication  with  the  neighbor- 
hood they  serve. 

And  no  confermce  convened  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1967  to  dKcuBS  the  issues  facing  the 
legal  services  field  can  fall  to  discuss  the  role 
of  lawyers  In  preventing  and  ameliorating 
riots.  Some  have  ^Id  this  summer's  riots  are 
the  most  serious  domestic  crisis  since  the 
Civil   War.    Time   magazine    took    issue — to 

them  the  depress!  )n  of  the  1930*8  ranked  as  a 

more  serious  doiiestlc  crisis.  Significantly, 
however,  only  thd  Great  Depression  was  in 
the  same  league,  ^nd.  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not,  whether  we  want 
the  responsibility  or  not.  legal  services  law- 
yers and  the  law  are  the  key  to  this  crisis. 
We  either  make  tJ  te  law  and  the  legal  system 
work  fairly  for  poor  people — and  make  them 
believe  It  does — o  r  our  cities  w-Ul  be  burned 
down  from  the  fires  ignited  by  a  "brooding 
sense  of  Injustice." 

So,  I  think  we  must  address  ourselves  to 
this  most  urgent  l$sue — the  role  of  legal  serv- 
ices In  riot  prevantlon  and  oontroL  Other- 
wise, we  simply  a^e  not  relevant  to  our  time 
and  place.  I  would  like  to  throw  out  a  fev 
ideas  atxmt  progrt  noa  I  think  every  legal  serv- 


ices project  and  every  legal  aid  society  should 
undertake  .  .  .  tomorrow,  if  not  yesterday. 
The  members  of  this  August  assemblage  can 
furnish  additional,  probably  more  valuable, 
ideas.  We  would  like  to  hear  th«n. 

First,  liaison  should  be  established  with 
community  groups,  community  leaders,  so- 
cial service  agencies,  block  clube.  and  other 
programs  operating  the  ghetto  areas.  All  pos- 
sible sources  of  Information  should  be 
tapped.  These  Individuals  should  be  told 
that  not  only  are  the  legal  services  attor- 
neys available  to  help  if  problems  arise,  but 
that  the  lawyers  should  be  contacted  if  trou- 
ble seems  Imminent. 

Second,  the  mayors,  the  police  and  other 
government  officials  should  be  notified  that 
legal  services  attorneys  are  available  to  assist 
if  any  problems  arise  or  a  potential  riot  sit- 
uation develops. 

Third,  the  legal  services  attorneys  In  co- 
operation with  private  practitioners  should 
Institute  a  24-bour  alert  program  similar  to 
the  one  presently  In  progress  in  Washington, 
D.C.  under  the  auspices  of  the  neighborhood 
legal  services  project.  Attorneys  should  be 
available  at  any  time  during  the  day  or  night 
to  help  channel  grievances  away  from  the, 
street  into  the  legal  process.  These  emer- 
gency "riot  prevention  squads"  should  know 
the  poverty  community  and  ita  leaders  and 
should  have  ready  access  to  key  officials  in 
the  government  and  the  white  establishment 
in  general. 

Fourth,  legal  services  projects  should  re- 
double their  community  education  efforts 
during  these  critical  summer  months.  The 
legal  services  offices  In  each  neighborhood 
should  become  the  locations  where  residents 
can  bring  their  grievances  and  where  peo- 
ple can  learn  that  the  legal  system  offers 
permanent  effective  means  for  problem  solu-  " 
tlon. 

And  finally,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  attack 
root  causes,  not  merely  operate  an  emer- 
gency service  which  rushes  to  throw  water 
on  each  Incendiary  Incident.  Rioting  Is  law- 
lessness and  cannot  be  tolerated  or  con- 
doned. No  one  can  dispute  that.  But  we  also 
must  remember  that  the  maintenance  of 
dwellings  which  violate  housing  codes,  dis- 
criminatory educational  practices,  uncon- 
scionable sales  contracts,  usuriovis  Interest 
rates,  the  arbitrary  denial  of  welfare  bene- 
fits and  a  host  of  other  abuses  which  are 
common  practice  In  the  ghetto  also  repre- 
sent lawlessness.  And  lawlessness  breeds 
lawlessness.  The  subtle,  sophisticated  law- 
lessness of  the  slum  landlord  and  the  greedy 
merchant  breeds  the  violent  lawlessness  of 
their  victims.  We  must  remove  this  explosive 
powder  that  has  been  accumulating  in  the 
ghettos  for  decades.  We  cannot  rely  merely 
on  ca telling  all  the  sparks. 

This  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  will  not 
be  accomplished  by  lawyers  who  are  satis- 
fled  to  be  craftsmen  in  the  law.  It  can  only 
be  done  by  lawyers  who  are  architects  of 
the  law  .  .  .  men  with  the  vision  and  talent 
to  design  and  install  a  fairer  legal  system 
and  a  better  social  order.  In  times  of  crisis, 
the  legal  profession  always  has  produced 
these  men  of  talent  and  vision.  In  1967,  the 
l«gal  Services  Program  must  be  made  of  such 

men  or  our  whole  country  will  suffer. 


Nursing  School  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  shortage  of  nurses 


are  not  retting:  any  better.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1964,  good  steps  have  been  taken  to  set 
up  methods  to  provide  assistance  to  all 
types  of  nursing  schools,  but  the  prog- 
ress is  still  not  enough. 

Presently,  there  are  three  major  types 
of  nursing  schools.  They  are  those  op- 
erated within  a  Junior  college,  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  program,  and  the 
diploma  school  which  is  connected  with 
a  hospital.  The  diploma  schools  now  sup- 
ply over  75  percent  of  the  annual  crop  of 
new  nurses. 

In  spite  of  the  role  diploma  schools 
play  In  the  national  supply  of  nurses, 
they  are  slowly  being  choked  out.  The 
high  costs  of  hospital  service  join  with 
the  rising  costs  of  education  to  make 
these  programs  prohibitively  expensive 
to  the  average  individual.  Hospitals  al- 
ready attempt  to  defray  these  tuition  and 
training  costs,  but  they  caimot  do  so 
much  longer. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to 
operate  under  the  procedures  of  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964,  to  provide 
additional  assistance  to  the  diploma 
schools.  The  bill  will  work  by  giving 
l\mip-sum  assistance  to  a  diploma 
school — the  amount  ranging  from  $12,- 
000  to  $24,000,  depending  on  the  number 
of  full-time  students  enrolled  In  the 
school. 

Also,  an  annual  grant  of  $400  per  stu- 
dent will  be  provided.  Other  assistance 
includes  matching  funds  for  library  fa- 
cilities within  a  diploma  school,  as  well 
as  for  the  c^eratlon  of  a  State  compre- 
hensive planning  committee  for  nursing 
education. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  RooNEY]  is  to  be  complimented  for 
the  leadership  he  has  taken  in  this  bill. 
This  is  a  problem  of  national  signific- 
ance. SIS  is  shown  by  the  number  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  joined  in  on  the 
bill.  Still,  I  think  the  problem  of  nurse 
shortages  is  particularly  acute  in  my 
State  of  Texas.  We  rank  46th  in  «ie 
number  of  registered  nurses  for  the 
population.  At  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  insert  In  the  Record  a  statement  of 
the  Texas  Hospital  Association  showing 
the  severity  of  the  problem  we  in  Texas 
face,  as  well  as  the  need  for  immediate, 
positive  steps  to  increase  the  flow  of 
nurses  in  the  State. 

The  statement  follows : 

Texas  HosprrALS  Face  a  Majoe  Probleu 

There  is  one  major  problem  confronting 
every  hospital  in  Texas:  how  to  overcome  the 
shortage  of  nurses  and  paramedical  person- 
nel. Meeting  community  health  care  needs  Is 
a  mandate  carried  in  trust  by  every  hospital. 

Texas  is  short  10.500  nurses  and  8,000  para- 
medical personnel.  In  our  563  accredited  hos- 
pitals, the  patient  census  totals  57.000.  But 
hospitals  as  well  as  other  health  services  can- 
not meet  their  patient  needs  because  there 
are  not  enough  qualified  personnel. 

This  critical  shortage  has  forced  a  number 
of  hospitals  to  close  many  patient  beds,  while 
other  hospitals  have  had  to  delay  badly 
needed  expansion  programs. 

Many  events  have  helped  bring  about  this 
Imbalance  between  supply  and  demand.  Since 
1945  the  population  In  Texas  has  Jiunped 
from  6,600,000  to  10,000,000.  In  the  same 
period : 

Hospitals  have  increased  from  395  to  563  to 
accommodate  the  added  population  and  the 
more  frequent  use  of  hospitals  by  the  pubUc. 


Increased  expenditures  for  public  health, 
school  health  and  Industrial  health  have  cre- 
ated additional  demands  for  a  substantial 
number  of  nurses. 

Reduction  of  the  work  week  to  40  hours 
requires  20  percent  more  nurses  to  fill  the 
same  number  of  poeiUona. 

Other  contributing  factwa  have  Increased 
the  demand  and  reduced  the  supply  of 
nurses. 

Medical  advances  will  add  new  demand 
each  year  for  professional  health  services.  It 
haa  been  aald  that  there  haa  been  more 
medical  progress  in  the  last  20  years  than  in 
the  preceding  two  centuries,  and  this  medical 
progress  is  accelerating  rapidly.  The  spin-offs 
from  space  research,  nuclear  research,  en- 
gineering, chemistry  and  medical  research 
add  to  the  medical  field  new  techniques  and 
Instruments  daily. 

The  aging  of  our  populatlcHi  Is  a  major  fac- 
tor In  Increasing  demand  for  health  em- 
-ployes.  The  State  Old -Age  Assistance  Program 
has  resulted  in  more  patients  being  admitted 
for  hospital  care.  And,  even  greater  demands 
for  nursing  and  health  care  wlU  result  from 
the  recent  congressional  action  taken  on 
medical  care  for  the  aged. 

This  great  atate  leada  the  nation, In  so 
many  flelda,  but  we  rank  46th  In  the  nation 
In  the  number  of  nursea,  having  <mly  167 
nurses  per  100,000  population.  The  naUonal 
average  is  282  nurses  per  100,000. 


Cohimbat  Day  Legal  Holiday 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
legislation  pending  before  the  House  to 
mak^e  October  12,  Columbus  Day,  a  Fed- 
eral legal  holiday.  This  anniversary 
commemorates  the  day  this  free  land 
of  ours  was  discovered  by  the  great 
Italian  explorer,  Christopher  Columbus. 

General  sentiment  exists  over  all  the 
Nation  and  particularly  among  the 
Italian-American  population  that  favor- 
able action  should  be  taken  in  this  ses- 
sion upon  the  pending  legislation.  I  do 
hope  that  the  Congress  may  consider  the 
same  at  an  early  date. 

I  wish  to  submit  with  my  remarks  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Calumet  chapter 
of  the  American  Italian  Societies  of  East 
Chicago,  Ind.,  Lodge  Cesare  Battisti, 
No.  27.  Italio  American  National  Union 
of  East  Chicago.  Ind..  and  the  Modugno 
Recreational  Social  Club  of  Grary,  Ind.. 
requesting  the  designation  of  Columbus 

Day  &s  a  national  holiday.  In  addition 

to  the  above.  Mrs.  Josephine  Gemignani, 
president  of  the  Italian-American  Wom- 
en's Club  of  Lake  County.  Ind..  and 
Mrs.  Angeline  Casale,  president  of 
Principessa  Maria  di  Piemonte  Lodge  No. 
53  of  the  Italio  American  National  Union 
of  Gary,  Ind.,  Inform  me  that  their  orga- 
nizations have  unanimously  adopted  the 
same  resolution. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

REsoLtmoN  or  Calumet  Chapter,  American 
Itauan   Socteties,   East   Chicaco,   Ind. 
(Submitted  by  Sam  Busheml.  Lake  Coun- 
ty   Assessor,    and    past    president.    fJalumet 
Chapter,    American-Italian    Societies.) 
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CONGRESSIO^ 


Whereas,  the  Calumet  Chapter  of  Amer- 
ican-Italian Societies  Is  a  councU  of  sixteen 
(16)  American-Italian  cluba  In  Lake  Coun- 
ty, and. 

Whereas,  tbls  organization  haa  since  Its 
Inception  in  19S7  constantly  supported  leg- 
islation to  make  Columbus  Day  a  Federal 
Legal  Holiday,  and 

Whereas,  this  year  there  are  several  bills 
in  the  National  Congress  that  would  make 
Columbus  Day  a  Federal  I^egal  HoUday,  and 

Whereas,  the  House  Judiciary  Sub-Com- 
mittee No.  4.  Congressman  Byron  G.  Rogers 
(Demo.-Colorado),  Chairman,  has  formal- 
ly announced  the  scheduling  of  hearings 
on  Columbus  Day  bills  on  the  dates  of 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  October  4  and  5, 
1967  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and. 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  (which 
includes  current  and  past  prefldents  of  the 
local  American-Italian  Societies)  assembled 
m  special  meeting  on  Thursday,  September 
28,  1967  to  consider  this  question  again, 
and 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Calumet  Chapter,  American-Italian  Sodetlea 
hereby  recommends  to  the  National  Con- 
gress that  It  pass  this  year  a  bill  to  make 
Columbus  Day  a  Federal  Legal  HoUday,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to:  Congressman  Byron 
O.  Rogers;  Congressman  Prank  Annimzio; 
n.S.  Senator  Vlmce  Hartke;  U.S.  Senator 
Birch  Bayh;  Congressman  Ray  J.  Madden; 
and  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Levis  FEBRnn, 

President. 

Attested: 

Mrs.  Ancklink  Zimmxruan, 

Setfretary. 

Resolution  of  Loock  Cesasx  Battisti,  No. 

27,  Itaix)  Amoucan  National  Union,  East 

Chicago,  Ind. 

Whereas,  the  Lodge  Cesare  Battisti,  nJI7, 
of  the  Italo-American  National  Union,  In 
East  Chicago,  Indiana,  is  composed  of  citi- 
zens of  Italian  extraction  residing  In  Lake 
County,  Indiana;  and 

Whereas,  this  organization  has  always  been 
In  favor  and  constantly  supported  legislation 
to  make  Columbus  Day  a  Federal  Legal  Holi- 
day, and 

Whereas,  this  year  there  are  several  bills 
In  the  National  Congress  that  would  make 
Columbtis  Day  a  Federal  Legal  Holiday,  and 

Whereas,  the  House  Judiciary  Sub-Com- 
mittee #4,  Congressman  Byron  G.  Rogers 
(Demo-Colorado),  Chairman,  has  formally 
announced  the  schedtillng  of  hearings  on 
Columbus  Day  bUIs  on  the  dates  of  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  October  4th  and  5th,  1967, 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 

Whereas,  the  officers  of  the  Lodge  Cesare 
Battisti  n.27,  Italo  American  National  Union, 
assembled  in  special  meeting  on  Thursday, 
September  28th,  1967,  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion again,  and 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Lodge  Cesare  Battisti  n.27  of  the  Italo- 
Amerlcan  National  Union  hereby  recom- 
mends to  the  National  Congress  that  it  pass 
this  year  a  bill  to  make  Columbus  Day  a 
Federal  Legal  Holiday,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Congressman  Byron  G. 
Rogers;  Congressman  Frank  Annunzio;  Con- 
gressman Ray  J.  Madden;  U.S.  Senator  Vance 
Hartke:  Senator  U.S.,  Birch  Bayh;  and  Presi- 
dent Lyn<fon  B.  Johnson. 

Francis  J.  Gkmignani, 

President. 

Attested: 

IllCHAKD  McCoT, 

Secretary. 

Resoltttion  of  MoimoNO  Rccbkationai. 
Social  Club,  Oast,  Ind. 

Whereas,  the  Modugno  Recreational  Social 
Club  of  Gary,  Indiana; 

Whereas,  this  organization  has  since  Its 
inception  in  1967  constantly  supported  legl»- 
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laticm  to  mal  e  Columbus  Day  a  Federal  Legal 
Holiday,  and 

Whereas,  Itils  year  there  are  several  bills 
in  the  National  Congress  that  would  mafc* 
Columbus  Day  a  Federal  I<egal  Holiday,  and 
-  Whereas,  tbe  House  Judiciary  Sub-Com- 
mittee #4,  Dongressman  Byron  O.  Rogers 
(Demo-Colorado),  Chairman,  has  formally 
announced  the  scheduling  of  hearings  on 
Columbus  D4y  bills  on  the  dates  of  Wednes- 
day and  Thiirsday  October  4  and  5,  1967  In 
Washington,  p.C.  and. 

Whereas,  ttie  Board  of  Directors  (which 
includes  ciu-aent  and  ptkst  presidents  of  the 
local  Amerlcin-Itallan  Societies)  assembled 
in  special  meeting  on  Thursday,  September 
28,  1967  to  consider  this  question  again  and. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Calumet  Ch^ter,  American-Italian  Societies 
hereby  reconunends  to  the  National  Congress 
that  it  pass  tJbls  a  bill  to  make  Columbus  Day 
a  Legal  Holiday,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to;  Congressman  Byron  G. 
Rogers;  Congressman  Frank  Annunzio;  UB. 
Senator  Van^e  Hartke;  UJ3.  Senator  Birch 
Bayh;  Congijessman  Ray  J.  lifadden;  and 
President  Lyi  don  B.  Johnson. 

EMILIO  J.  OrrOMANELLI, 

President. 


Medic  Hom<    From  Vietnam  Says  More 
Me^  Bombing  Needed 

EXTElrSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RKHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HO  CTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tues<  ay.  October  10,  1967 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  true 
picture  of  title  war  in  Vietnam  emerges 
from  reportaiof  American  servicemen  re- 
turning to  iheir  hometowns  from  the 
Southeast  A^la  area  of  conflict. 

Interviews!  with  these  men  tell  lu  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  true  condi- 
tions and  situation  than  the  confusing 
picture  presented  by  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara.  , 

The  increiible  target  restrictions  im- 
posed on  our  Air  Force  are  an  estab- 
lished part  ht  the  administration's  no- 
win  policy,  and  add  to  the  terrible  task 
of  the  nearlj  500,000  American  men  en- 
gaged against  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Max  inlght,  a  feature  writer  for 
the  Richmond,  Ind.,  Palladium-Item,  has 
interviewed  fip4c.  Richard  Mix,  of  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  and  Mix's  interesting  com- 
ments .aboui  Vietnam  lend  additional 
significance  I  to  recent  disclosures  by 
Minority  Leider  Gerald  Ford  that  the 
Johnson  administration  is  pulling  its 
punches  despite  the  commitment  of  500,- 
000  America<i  lives. 

Mr.  Knlgiit's  article  follows: 
Medic  Home  Aiom  Vietnam,  Sats  Need  More 
•  Men,  Bombing 

(  3y  Max  Knight) 

Spec.  4  Rlcl  ard  Mix,  1328  South  Fifth  ^., 
has  some  fln^  ideas  about  the  country  In 
which  he  has;  been  serving  as  a  medic  the 
past  year,  Souih  Vietnam. 

They  range  rrom  the  need  for  more  troops 
for  both  occu|>atlonal  and  fighting  forces  to 
his  desire  to  sSe  all  those  who  favor  stopping 
the  bombing  io  sit  there  on  the  front  Une 
for  a  few  days 

"I,"  said  Me,  "would  especially  like  for 
those    long- hi  ired    hippies    I    see    nmnlng 
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around  to  be  put  in  uniform  and  given  dutj 
In  Vlertnam. 

"I'U  guarantee  you  one  thing,"  he  oontin> 
ued,  "few  of  ttem  would  return  in  the  de- 
grading life  they  now  are  leading.' 

Mix  is  a  1965  graduate  of  Richmond  Senior 
High  School. 

He  is  marrie^  to  the  former  Cheryl  Reid 
and  they  have!  one  child,  Richard  Mix  n, 
now  one  year  olU. 

Mix  worked  at  Reid  Memorial  Hospital 
as  a  physio-therapy  aide  before  entering 
service  on  Jan.  ]  7,  1966. 

He  took  his  basic  training  at  Ft.  Knox, 
Ky.,  and  his  medical  training  at  Ft.  Sam 
Houston,  Tex. 

He  landed  in  South  Vietnam  on  Sept.  24, 
1966,  but  immediately  went  by  convoy  to 
Cbu  Chi,  25  mUes  north  of  Saigon. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  25tb  Medical  Bat- 
talion, 25th  Inf^try  Division  Headquarters. 

For  the  first  three  months  he  wx>rked  In 
the  dental  clinic  but  then  was  assigned  as  t 
medic,  mainly  in  the  camp  area  but  occa- 
sionally on  pataol. 

IT!X   TWO   MEDICS 

On  patrol,  thi  <xe  are  two  medics  with  each 
group,  one  neix  the  front,  one  near  tlu 
back. 

"Booby  traps  are  the  worst  enemy  of  ttw 
patrol  soldier,"  said  Mix.  "They  are  every- 
where and  there  are  dozens  of  different  kindi 
used."  ' 

As  an  examine,  he  described  one  patrol 
where  a  soldier  inear  him  stepped  on  a  clay- 
more mine  and  lost  both  of  his  legs. 

"All  I  could  do  was  apply  pressure,  gin 
morphine  and  iiM>ve  on,"  said  Mix. 

In  less  than  luilf  an  hour  the  soldier  wm 
dead. 

Mix  says  the  Viet  Cong  are  cowards  .  . , 
and  nasty  cowfrds.  They  attack  from  am- 
bush but  as  sobn  as  a  patrol  moves  In  oo 
them,  they  scat^r. 

Although  a  medic  is  a  noncombatant.  Mix 
said  he  carried  an  M-16  rtfle,  not  only  for 
self -protection  )ut  also  few  protection  of  hli 
patients. 

He  received  a  Purple  Heart  after  being  hit 
In  the  back,  arm  and  leg  by  a  mortar  shell. 

Asked  what  he  thinks  about  our  air  power 
in  Vietnam,  illx  said: 

"I  certainly  wouldn't  go  without  it.  W« 
need  to  hit  harder  Instead  of  letting  up. 
And,  even  limited,  the  Air  l^orce  Is  doing 
a  tremendous  Job." 

He  said  the  ohe  thing  that  does  scare  him 
Is  the  kllUng  ^t  tradition  taking  place  In 
South  Vietnam. 

"Respect  for  the  elder,  once  a  highly  valued 
family  traditloil  no  longer  holds  true,"  said 
Mix. 

"The  war  has  Ichanged  this,"  he  continued, 
"although  I  ai4  sure  it  started  during  tin 
French  occupation." 

Mix  spent  mqst  of  his  time  working  at  i 
base  medical  station  but  remembers  on« 
night  on  patrol  as  the  most  horrible  nlglit 
of  his  Ufe. 

The  patrol  sp<tnt  the  night  in  a  rice  paddj, 
lying  in  wait  far  Viet  Cong  movement  on 
an  adjoining  flath.  Although  leeches  dug 
deep  within  his  legs  and  the  night  air  grew 
cold  and  damp  none  of  the  patrol  dai«d 
move. 

This,  he  said,  is  typical  of  many  night 
patrols  for  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 

LAUIIH    OFF    WOTTNDS 

"But  they  ieai  n  to  live  with  the  elements," 
said  Mix,  "and  many  times  I  saw  a  small 
wound  laughed  ( >ff  and  in  minutes  the  soldier 
was  back  in  action,  caring  far  more  lor  hi* 
buddies  than  fof  himself." 

He  said  the  Vietnamese  people  are  friendly 
toward  America*  GIs  but  the  biggest  trouble 
is,  "Tou  never  1  now  to  whom  you  are  tallc- 
ing."  said  Mix. 

"The  guy  who  is  bumming  a  stick  of  gum 
off  you  in  the  ai  ternoon  may  be  shooting  at 
you  that  night,"|he  added. 

He  again  returned  to  the  sia>Ject  of  con- 


tinued pressure  by  some  people  in  the  United 
states  to  stop  bombing  the  enemy.  Said 
Mix: 

"If  those  people  back  here  who  advocate 
stopping  the  bombing  had  to  sit  In  a  fox- 
bole  in  Vietnam  and  be  oonstanUy  shelled 
by  mortars  without  any  hope  of  air  protec- 
tion, they  would  change  their  mind. 

"I,  personally,  would  like  to  see  all  those 
who  wish  to  stop  bombing  the  enemy  b« 
put  in  uniform  and  given  the  privilege  of 
being  in  the  front  line  when  the  bombing 
halt  Is  called." 

Mix  will  be  home  a  month  and  is  hoping 
to  return  to  Vietnam  for  the  remainder  of  bis 
oilisted  tour. 

"We  need  more  men  in  Vietnam,"  said  the 
nudlc,  "and  I  feel  it  Is  my  duty  as  an  Amer- 
ican to  be  there." 


Arms  Control  Legislation 

EXTENSION_OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

OF   WTOMIMO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
there  is  so  much  controversy  over  the 
IN^posed  firearms  legislation,  I  am  today 
inserting  in  the  Congressional  Recors  a 
statement  made  by  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  E.  Morrell  Allred,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Star  Valley  Independent, 
of  Afton,  Wyo.,  under  the  date  of  Oc- 
tober 5. 

I  believe  Mr.  Allred  has  very  closely  set 
out  the  feelings  of  Wyoming  people  con- 
cerning the  proposed  legislation. 
The  Right  To  Own  and  Bear  Arms 

The  proposed  "Arms  Control  Legislation" 
received  new  impetus  recently  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  It  is  time  that  the  citizens  of 
this  country  take  vigorous  action  to  protect 
their  rights. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  guarantees  the  citizens  the  unre- 
stricted right  to  own  and  to  bear  arms.  This 
freedom  has  long  been  cherished  by  the 
people  of  this  land.  No  one  else  has  it  I  Are 
we  going  to  throw  it  away  without  a  protest? 
We  need  It  for  oxa  own  protection. 

Restrictions  on  the  purchase  and  owner- 
ship of  firearms  wUl  not  do  what  Its  spon- 
lors  clalm.lt  wUl  do.  Disarming  the  honest 
citizen  win  not  contribute  to  bis  personal 
security.  It  wUl  seriously  impair  his  right  to 
self  protection.  Criminals  do  not  honor  laws. 
They  will  obtain  weapons  anyway.  Law  abid- 
ing citizens  will  be  at  their  mercy. 

Most  of  us — who  have  bothered  to  give  it 
a  thought — realize  that  the  legitimate  pur- 
pose of  government  is  to  protect  its  citi- 
sens — not  to  provide  for  them.  As  our  gov- 
ernment has  entered  the  role  of  "provider"  it 
has  failed  In  its  role  as  "protector."  Tbia  is 
not  our  entire  problem,  but  it  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  it. 

What  do  we  need,  then,  if  we  do  not  need 
arms  legislation?  We  do  need  the  following: 

1.  Punishment  of  Criminals.  Punishment 
sets  as  a  deterrent  upon  both  the  criminal 
and  the  potential  criminal.  A  great  contrib- 
uting factor  in  crime  today  is  the  fact  that 
criminals  need  not  and  do  not  fear  punish- 
ttent.  In  fact,  some  of  the  recent  Interpre- 
tations of  Uw  and  the  Constitu^Uon  have 
almost  reversed  the  traditional  status  of 
olmtaals  and  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Congress  could  do  something  about  this 
•"■graceful  sltuaUon.  Congress  can  and  must 
••toat  we  have  adeqxuite  laws  and  law  en- 
Ntceiuent  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens. 


3.  A  change  of  attitude  toward  Crime  and 
Criminals.  The  idea  that  crime  and  criminals 
are  natural  products  of  economic  inequality 
is  a  socialistic  idea  that  not  only  ha«  no  basis 
In  fact,  but  is  an  insult  to  the  inteUlgence 
of  freedom  loving  responsible  p)eople. 

It.  must  be  added,  however,  that  criminals 
can  be  produced  via  economic  Inequality  if 
people  In  high  office  continually  try  to  In- 
fluence them  to  desperation  rather  than  to 
productive  action  by  telling  them  that  their 
economic  status  is  the  fault  of  someone  else, 
that  they  are  entitled  to  everything  anyone 
else  has,  whether  they  earn  It  or  not,  that 
the  government  will  see  that  they  have  a  good 
Job  whether  they  put  forth  effort  or  not,  that 
they  are  Justified  in  Ulegal  acts  if  their  lot 
is  poor.  etc. 

Then  to  add  insult  to  injury  it  is  implied 
that  people  engaged  in  law  enforcement  are 
the  real  criminaLB! 

Will  anti-firearm  legislation  correct  the 
damage  done  by  such  fallacious  indoctrina- 
tion? Certainly  not!  Any  firearm  restrictions 
wm  ultimately  lead  to  the  disarming  of  the 
citizenry  of  this  land  and  leave  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  criminal  element.        ,  ^ 

We  should  all  tell  our  Congresohen  how 
we  feel  about  this.  Now!  It  is  getting  late. 


Jet  Pilot  Asks  Return  to  Yietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  KAZEN,  JR. 

or  TEXAS 
IN  "ram  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  10,  1967 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much  has 
been  said  by  so  many  people  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  There  Is  probably  no 
other  topic  which  occupies  our  minds,  or 
commands  our  concern,  more  than  the 
present  conflict. 

It  Is  Important,  I  believe,  to  ask  how 
our  servicemen  serving  in  the  war-torn 
area  feel  about  the  war.  They  are  the 
ones  who  carry  our  convictions  and  con- 
cern for  the  citizens  of  Vietnam  to  the 
final  crux.  - 

A  young  marine  who  resides  in  the  city 
of  Seguin  in  my  district,  has  recently 
made  the  news  by  extending  his  tour  of 
duty  by  6  months. 

This  man,  25-year-old  Capt.  Dennis 
Brandon,  has  completed  some  200  combat 
missions.  As  one  of  his  reasons  for  re- 
turning to  Vietnam,  he  has  said  that  he 
feels  it  is  necessary  for  our  country  to  be 
there.  Captain  Brandon's  views  were  ably 
presented  in  the  Seguin  Gazette,  Seguin, 
Tex.,  on  September  28,  1967. 

His  comments  are  noteworthy  and  I 
commend  tills  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Local  Jet  Pilot  Asks  Rctttrn  to  Vietnaic 
(By  John  Taylor) 

A  25-year-old  Marine  Corps  pilot  from 
Seguin  who  recently  completed  some  200 
combat  missions  in  Vietnam  has  Just  signed 
up  for  a  6-months  extension  of  this  same 
duty  there. 

He  is  Capt.  Dennis  Brandon,  and  he  Is  now 
spending  his  last  few  days  home  on  a  fur- 
lough visiting  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  L.  Brandon,  of  927  S.  Ireland  St. 

To  say  that  Dennis  is  quite  unusual  Is  a 
considerable  understatement. 

For  it's  incredible  to  think  that  such  a 
young  man  who  has  hit  Uie  stick  in  combat 
in  Vietnam  on  200  different  flights  would 
sign  up  to  do  the  whole  thing  again. 


But  Dennis  did,  and  he  told  us  why  when 
he  visited  us  at  length  here  at  The  Gazette 
oOlce. 

•Tm  going  bCM:k  for  several  reasons,"  he 
said. 

"First  off,  I  feel  it's  necessary  that  oxir 
country  Is  there.  We're  conunitted  to  doing 
a  Job  and  I  feel  that  I'm  needed. 

"I'm  going  back  also,  because  I  feel  like 
I  owe  the  Navy  just  a  lltUe  bit  more  than 
moet  people  do.  The  Navy  put  me  through 
school  on  a  4-year  scholarship,  and  I  wont 
forget  the  obUgation  I  have." 

TOUTHl'UL  APPEARANCE 

This  is  pretty  heady  stuff  frc«n  a  Seguin 
boy  who  appears  young  enough  to  still  be 
in  high  school  instead  of  being  in  the  middle 
of  a  savage  war. 

But  he  seems  a  teenager  In  appearance 
only. 

The  real  man  that  he  is,  full  of  confidence 
and  pride  in  country,  comes  on  strong  when 
you  talk  with  him. 

We  learned  this  and  a  lot  more  about 
Vietnam  during  our  conversation  here 
Wednesday. 

Dennis'  first  hitch  there  was  from  October, 
1966,  to  May,  1967,  the  period  In  which  he  flew 
those  first  200  air  strikes  to  earn  Air 
Medals  .  .  .  now  going  on  12. 

And  he's  due  to  arrive  back  at  his  base  at 
Chu  Lai,  50  miles  south  of  Da  Nang,  on  or 
about  Saturday,  October  7. 

PERSONAL  VIEW 

His  personal  feelings  about  the  Vietnam 
conflict  provide  considerable  food  for  thought 
for  those  of  us  who  argue  that  conflict  .  .  . 
at  a  safe  distance  back  in  the  U.S. 

"As  I  said,  I  feel  It's  necessary  that  we're 
there,  and  I  feel  our  presence  there  has 
helped  to  stabilize  the  situation  a  lot. 

"But  I  iiersonally  don't  feel  we'll  win  this 
war,  so  to  speak,  because  ifU  have  to  be  con- 
cluded at  the  negotiation  table. 

"We  Just  cant  win  an  aU-out  war  with 
Just  what  we  have  there  now.  Even  though 
Vietnam  is  a  small  coimtry,  the  population 
is  too  great  for  us  to  adequately  handle  and 
win  a  war  at  tbe  same  time  with  the  few 
troops  we  have. 

"MUitarily  we've  stabilized  a  lot  of  terri- 
tory previously  occupied  by  the  Viet  Cong. 
But  politically.  It's  obvious  that  many  ques- 
tions still  remain  \manswered." 

More  heady  stuff  from  the  young  Marine 
Captain. 

WBOLXBOICE     BOBBT 

"What  do  you  do  in  Vietnam  in-between 
flights,"  we  asked.  Os  answer  was  tmexpected. 

For  £>ennls'  principal  hobby  Is  not  going  on 
liberty  to  Da  Nang  ...  "I  don't  like  the 
place"  ...  or  going  sosith  to  Saigon  .  .  .  "I've 
never  even  been  there'/  ...  or  Just  visiting 
.  .  .  "Chu  Lai  sits  off  bjl.  itself,  and  isn't  near 
any  other  place  to  visit  except  maybe  the 
beach." 

Dennis'  hobby  is  reading. 

"I've  read  almost  100  books  since  I've  been 
there,"  he  reports,  adding  that  "most  of  the 
guys  have  turned  into  readers,  and  we  trade 
boolts  back  and  forth  until  we've  read  Just 
about  everything  that's  available." 

Tliat  nearby  beach,  by  the  way,  is  on  the 
South  China  Sea.  Dennis  says  It  resembles 
Padre  Island  In  appearance,  and  is  good  for 
swimming  and  fishing.  "But  we  don't  do 
much  of  either,"  he  continued. 

DennU  mes  the  F-48  Phantom  Jet.  which 
Is  a  fighter  twcnlser  capable  of  carrying  12 
250-pound  or  500-pound  bombs. 

Many  o*  his  flights  have  been  In  support 
of  ground  operations  in  South  Vietnam.  But 
he  has  also  flown  a  number  of  missions  above 
the  Demilitarized  Zone  separating  South  and 
North  Vietnam. 

RAXNT    BXASON     NEAK 

ConemUng  opemtions  around  the  DMZ, 
Dennis  said: 


"The  monsooo 


is  just  about  here. 


y 
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and  we're  going  to  have  trouble  getting  our 
air  strikes  In  after  tbat. 

"There's  always  a  clovKl  coyer  aiound  tb« 
DMZ,  anyway,  of  some  500  to  1000  feet,  and 
the  rainy  season  will  only  make  U  wocBe." 

He  said  also  that  the  Jungle  wa»  rery  tZilck 
Just  above  the  DMZ  In  North  Vietnam  terri- 
tory, but  vegetation  was  more  sparse  soutb 
of  the  DMZ. 

There  are  some  15  to  18  aircraft  in  his  Ma- 
rine squadron,  and  Dennis  explained  that 
flight  operations  were  a  little  different  from 
the  way  they  once  were. 

At  one  time,  airmen  Sew  and  cared  for  one 
aircraft. 

But  now  by  being  on  24-hour  duty,  pilots 
fly  whatever  aircraft  Is  ready  and  standing 
by  when  they're  given  a  directive. 

MORE   rLTtNG 

Dennis  says  be  likes  to  fly,  and  that  one 
way  of  looking  at  his  service  In  Vietnam 
was  that  he  was  gettli%  a  lot  m<s«  flying 
there  than  he  would  be  getting  If  he  were 
stationed  some  othra'  place. 

Re-enlistments  and  extensions  are  not  s* 
rare  In  the  enlisted  ranks,  but  not  many  ofl9- 
cers  ask  for  that  second  tour  like  Dennis  hi>s. 
That's  because  most  of  the  officers  are  mar- 
ried, and  a  year  away  from  home  and  families 
Is  enough  for  them,  Dennis  explained. 

Dennis  is  still  single,  by  the  way.  and  not 
even  a  beet  girl  is  in  sight. 

"I'll  have  plenty  of  Ume  for  such  things  as 
that  sometime  in  the  future.  It'll  all  have 
to  wait  until  I  can  spend  more  than  Just  a 
few  months  In  one  spwt." 

Dennis  is  a  1960  graduate  of  Seguln  High 
School  and  a  1964  graduate  of  Texas  Uni- 
versity. He  was  commissioned  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  1064,  and  received  his  second  oo<n- 
mlSBion  after  that  to  Captain  In  March.  1967. 

He  will  be  leaving  Segviin  on  Saturday 
enroute  to  San  Francisco  where  hell  Imme- 
diately depart  for  the  Orient, 

"But  this  Is  my  last  extension."  he  said, 
concluding : 

"If  this  thing  isn't  ova:  In  six  months, 
then  I'm  coming  back  home." 


President  JohnMo't  Leadership  ia  loter- 
■alioiial  -Edncatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KXKTUCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
has  learned  that  there  c&m  be  no  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  without  de- 
veloping sound  educational  systems.  Tet, 
two-thirds  of  mankind  is  struggling  to 
cope  with  widespread  Illiteracy,  ignor- 
ance, and  superstition,  ancient  enemies 
that  hold  a  people  in  bondage. 

K  we  are  tjuly  to  attain  a  peaceful  and 
productive  community  of  nations  in  our 
time,  new  ways  and  new  efforts  must  be 
initiated  to  use  modem  technology  to 
advance  education  and  make  its  benefits 
available  across  the  globe. 

Under  President  Johnson's  leadership, 

the  United  States  is  making  a  major 

*  commitment  to  education  and  health, 

not  only  in  our  own  land,  but  in  sharing 

its  benefits  with  others  In  the  world. 

In  an  address  to  the  Conference  on 
World  Education,  at  Williamsburg,  Va., 
President  Johnson  once  again  declared 
our  Nation's  willingness  to  be  a  helpful 
partner  in  International  education. 


THE 
WiLLIAMSBUBG, 


The  Presldenit  suggested  greater  use  of 
mlerofllm  in  tne  distribution  of  educa- 
tional materials  around  the  world;  accel- 
eration of  basic  education  through  edu- 
cational televl^on;  and  more  imagina- 
tive use  of  the  satellite  television  commu- 
nications systeib  to  make  available  to  all 
universities  the  world's  great  scholars 
and  teachers. 

The  Presldeat  also  suggested  calling 
on  the  United  Rations  to  help  set  goals 
and  planning  for  progress  in  interna- 
tional education — perhaps  creating  an 
International  Bducation  Year. 

But,  as  the  President  noted,  the  cru- 
cial question  in  International  cooperation 
in  education  is : 

How  can  we  persuade  the  governments  of 
131  nations  to  make  it  their  primary  objec- 
tive to  give  evesy  child  as  much  education 
as  he  wants  andjneeds  and  can  absorb? 

America  stands  ready  to  do  its  share. 
I  insert  in  th4  Record  the  text  of  Pres- 
ident Johnsont  address  to  the  World 
Education  Conference : 

Text  of  the  ReIiarks  of  the  PsEsmENT  at 
conkereitce    on    world    education, 
Va. 

In  this  town  learly  two  centuries  ago,  a 
revolution  begai  i  which  swept  around  the 
world.  And  here  rhomaa  Jefferson  submitted 
to  the  Virginia  legislature  a  "plan  for  the 
diffusion  of  knovtfledge." 

The  men  who: founded  this  country  wers 
passionate  beUejirers  in  the  revolutionary 
power  of  ideas. 

They  knew  that  when  a  people  commit 
themselves  to  learning,  a  revolution  begins 
which  will  never  ^top. 

Now,  once  again,  the  winds  of  change  are 
blowing.  And  pnce  again,  we  gather  to  con- 
sider plans  for  Spreading  knowledge: 

I  am  no  hlst<X'lan.  Certainly  I  am  not  a 
prophet.  •  I 

But  for  a  good!  many  years  I  have  been  an 
observer  and  a  ptu-tlclpant  In  the  world's  af- 
fairs. I  have  watched  man  at  work:  seen  his 
creative  power — knd  his  awesome  talent  for 
destruction.         I 

In  this  Centvvy,  man  has  spent  literally 
trillions  of  dollatt  on  the  machinery  of  death 
and  war.  The  co4t  of  World  War  n  alone  has 
been  estimated  at  one  trillion,  164  bUllon 
dollars — not  including  prcq?erty  damage. 

In  those  yeani  nearly  100  million  people 
have  died  in  ths  maiming  and  disease  and 
starvation  which  come  with  war. 

We  have  fougllt  among  ourselves  like  ani- 
mals. And  that  Is  an  Insult  to  the  »ninT.i« 
who  live  together  In  more  harmony  than 
men. 

other  facts  tro  ible  me. 

Today  in  the  world,  four  adults  in  ten 
cannot  read  and  tmte. 

There  are  wholje  regions  of  the  world  where 
eight  in  ten  people  are  Ullterate. 

Even   now,   m^tst   people   end   their   lives 
tat"  or  "dog." 

cing  facts  In  the  Twentieth 
est  age  of  history. 

:ts  which  crj  out  "Shame 
le  on  its  leaders!" 

A  sarcastic  writer  once  gave  this  definition 
of  History:  "th^  account,  mostly  false,  of 
important,  which  were 
rulers,  mostly  knaves." 
not  agree  with  him. 
lans  should  seek  a  name 
tor  this  period  li  America,  I  hope  they  will 
call  It  the  age  of  Education. 

If  our  children's  cbUdren  want  to  meas- 
ure what  we  tiifed  to  achieve,  I  hope  they 
wlU  remember  oqe  thing: 

The  American  govermnent  in  only  three 
years  multiplied  Its  commitment  to  educa- 
tion and  health  four  times  over.  Congress 
passed  more  lawsl  and  committed  more  funds 


unable  to  write ' 
These  are  she 

Centxiry,  the  rict 
They  are  the 

on  this  world! 


events,    mostly 
brovight  about 
NaturaUy,  I  d^ 
If  future  his 


to  education  and 
in  all  our  previous 

But  when  It  coi 
tion — ^including  tl 
Ing  cotintry. 

We  have  much 
we  firmly  believe 
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■aslc  education  the  truth 

^at  we  may  be  falUng  be- 

ig  to  train  a  teacher  and 

sy  to  produce  a  student 

ven  holding  our  own  in 


learn  from  others.  And 
lat  the  knowledge  of  our 
citizens  is  one  treasure  which  grows  only 
when  it  is  shared.  We  must  find  ways  to  ex- 
tend the  treasure  jto  lands  where  learning 
is  still  a  luxury  for  tthe  few. 

One  lesson  of  oiir  experience  is  economic 
and  social  development  is  clear:  Education 
is  the  greatest  bcttle  neck.  Development 
means  that  men  and  women  can  put  to  use  In 
their  own  societies  In  thMr  own  Uves,  in 
their  own  time,  what  modem  science  and 
technology  can  provide  to  help  them.  That 
requires  education] 

At  the  level  of 
of  the  matter  is 
hind.  It  takes  so  Ic 
it  is  so  relatively 
that  we  are   not 
basic  literacy. 

At  higher  levels  o^  education  we  are  making 
progress  but  we  ha|ve  not  even  begun  to  ex- 
ploit fully  the  poe^bilitiee  provided  by  mod- 
em technology.  Th^re  is  no  reason  why  mod- 
em technology  cattnot  for  example,  permit 
the  best  professor  in  the  world  to  teach  stu- 
dents all  over  the  frorld  in  a  field  where  the 
vocabulary  and  co|icepts  and  standards  are 
uniform:  and  this  Is  true  of  many  fields  of 
science,  natural  an4  social. 

Moreover,  our  capacity  to  produce  micro- 
film and  distribute  information  should  make 
It  possible  for  a  young  scholar  or  researcher 
at  any  place  In  the  world  to  have  the  same 
basic  Ubrary  facilities  that  are  available  in 
the  British  Museum,  Library  of  Congress,  or 
at  one  of  the  great  university  libraries. 

Therefore,  I  place  before  you  this  after- 
noon these  three  cthallengee:  First,  how  can 
we  use  what  we  ait'eady  know  about  educa- 
tional television  to  accelerate  the  pace  of 
basic  education  fo^  our  children?  How  can 
we  use  modem  technology  to  economize  oa 
that  most  essential  and  most  needed  educa- 
tional resource:  the  good  teacher?  How  can 
we  make  the  good  teacher  available  to  the 
maximum  number  of  students  through  tele- 
vision? 

Second,  how  can  fwe  make  the  best  scholan 
and  teachers  in  the  wortd  available  to  all 
universities — wherever  they  may  be— through 
satellite  communloations? 

Third,  how  can  we  use  the  latest  methodi 
of  microfilming  and  communication  to  pro- 
vide to  those  doing  scholarship  and  research 
everywhere  the  bsst  library  faculties  that 
there  are  anywhere^ 

All  of  us  need  mpre  facts.  I  was  Impressed 
by  the  statement  in  your  Conference  docu- 
ment which  said:  "If  the  world's  financial 
systems  were  forced  to  function  with  no 
better  facts  .  .  .  ttian  those  which  educa- 
tional systems  U\e  by.  a  financial  panic 
would  swiftly  8elz»  all  the  capitals  of  the 
world." 

That  Is  why  we  called  this  Conference.  It 
gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  you 
are  charting  an  education  strategy  for  the 
future. 

If  I  may  suggest  an  Idea,  you  might  con- 
sider calling  on  tlie  United  Nations  to  set 
a  target  time  for  reviewing  our  goals  and 
planning  neiw  pntgress:  an  International 
Education  Year. 

Dont  limit  youi  efforts.  Here,  and  when 
you  leave  this  place,  tackle  the  really  tough 
questions : 

How  can  we  penuade  the  governments  of 
131  nations  to  mal:e  It  their  primary  objec- 
tive to  give  every  child  as  much  education 
as  he  wants  and  n>eds  and  can  absorb? 

How  can  we  get  the  world's  leaders  to  con- 
vert man's  tragic  will  to  Uestruy  Into  a  deter- 
mination to  build?! 


How  can  we  sha  >e 
employ  their  mines 
Instead  of  sacrlficli  g 
of  battle? 


a  world  in  which  men 
In  projects  of  peace— 
their  bodies  on  the  field 


Can  we  train  a  young  man's  eyes  to  absorb 
learning — as  eagerly'  as  we  train  bis  finger 
to  pull  a  trigger? 

No  gathering  anywhere  .has  a  subject  more 
urgent  than  yours. 

Tou  are  dealing  with  the  real  dynamite 
of  our  times. 

The  men  of  Jefferson's  day  associate  this 
place  with  liberty — and  learning.  Tonight  In 
Williamsburg,  we  have  the  same  concern.  I 
hope  our  commitment  will  be  as  great  as 
theirs — and  our  achievements  as  worthy  of 
remembering. 

Thank  you. 


Economic  Expansion  Enters  80th  Month — 
Matchei  Old  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLLfNG 

or  ifissousi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  10.  1967 

,  Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Spealier,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  October  10,  1967,  car- 
ried a  front-page  article  alx)ut  our  pro- 
ductive domestic  economy.  The  present 
boom  will  set  an  all-time  record  for 
length  in  November  with  81  months  of 
continuing  expansion.  The  article  is  im- 
pressive and  thorough  and  puts  many  as- 
pects of  current  economic  activity  In 
perspective. 

I  include  it  with  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 
PsoFn.E  or  A  Boom:  Economic  Expansion 
Enters  80th  Month,  Matches  Out  Rec- 
ord— ONP  Soars  49  Percent  Since  1961 — 
Profits,  Personal  Income  Rise  Even  More 
Sharplt — ^Problems:  Housing  and  Gold 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.) 
If   the   current   business   expansion    con- 
tinues through  next  month,  it  will  enter  the 
record  books  as  the  longest  boom  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

Even  the  more  pessimistic  forecasters  are 
convinced  that  the  expansion  will  Indeed  set 
a  record.  The  longest  expansion  until  now 
has  been  the  80-month  business  boom  that 
went  on  during  most  of  World  War  n,  ending 
In  February  1945.  The  current  expansion, 
which  began  in  February  1961,  is  now  enter- 
ing its  80th  month.  Altogether,  there  have 
been  26  previous  U.S.  business  expansions, 
according  to  records  kept  back  to  1854  by  the 
nonprofit  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search. The  average  length:  A  mere  30 
months. 

The  full  dimensions  of  the  current  expan- 
sion can  be  gauged  by  reviewing  some  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  In  the  U.S. 
economy  since  1961.  The  magnitude  of  these 
changes  is  Impressive,  as  the  following  re- 
view shows. 

Gross  national  product:  At  more  than 
•776  bUllon  annually,  the  nation's  output 
of  goods  and  services  has  risen  some  $255  bil- 
lion since  1961.  The  gain  alone  dwarfs  the 
annual  ONP  of  such  major  nations  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  West  Germany  and  France. 
The  table  below  translates  America's  multi- 
bilUon-doUar  economic  growth  into  percent- 
age terms  and  also  shows  how  rapidly  the 
major  components  of  the  ONP  total  have 
risen  dtirlng  the  great  boom. 

Gain  since 
[In  percent]  1961 

Gross  national   inroduct 1 49 

Consumer  spending 46 

Government  spending 63 

Business  spending 47 

Within  the  fast-expanding  governmental 
category,   the   Bhari>est  rise  since   1961   has 


occurred  In  Federal  nonmllltary  expendi- 
tures, which  have  soared  T7%  in  the  period. 
Federal  outlays  for  defense  have  climbed 
52%,  and  overall  Federal  expendittires  are 
up  56%  since  1961.  Spending  by  state  and 
local  governments  has  risen  70% — much 
faster  than  total  Federal  outlays. 

Inflation,  of  coxirse,  accounts  for  part  of 
the  GNP  rise  since  1961.  If  "growth"  stem- 
ming simply  from  higher  prices  is  discounted, 
the  "real"  GNP  increase  since  1961  works  out 
to  34  % ,  rather  than  49  Tc . 

The  consumer -sf>endlng  category  is  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  various  GNP  components. 
This  spending  breaks  down  three  ways — for 
durable  goods  such  as  appliances  and  autos, 
for  nondurables  such  as  food  and  clothing 
and  for  services  such  as  medical  care  and 
rent.  The  table  below  shows  bow  the  three 
subcategories  have  fared  since  1961. 

Gain  since 
[In  percent]  J96i 

Durable  goods 64 

Nondtirable    goods 39 

Services 43 

Although  spending  for  durables  has  risen 
fastest,  the  consumer  still  spends  a  good  deal 
less  for  such  products  than  for  nondurables 
or  services.  Currently,  consumers  devote 
about  44%  of  their  budgets  to  nondurables. 
41%  to  services  and  only  15%  to  durable 
goods.  Overall,  the  statistical  breakdown  for 
consumer  spending  indicates  that  the  econ- 
omy has  not  become  as  "service  oriented"  as 
is  often  suggested.  In  1961,  consumers  spent 
about  40%  of  their  budgets  on  services. 

The  47%  rise  in  business  spending,  of 
course,  has  brought  a  big  increase  in  the 
capacity  of  the  country's  factories.  U.S.  plant 
capacity  has  grown  by  about  a  third  since 
1961.  Tills  admittedly  is  less  than  the  dollar 
rise  in  business  spending,  but  the  capacity 
rise  is  based  on  physical  volume  of  goods  and 
therefore  isn't  "Inflated"  by  rising  prices. 

As  a  result  of  the  33%  capacity  increase, 
U.S.  manufacturers  are  able  to  produce  a  far 
greater  volume  of  goods  now  than  in  1961 
without  putting  undue  strain  on  their  pro- 
duction facilities. 

At  present,  UJ3.  factories  are  using  about 
85%  of  their  capacity,  on  average,  well  below 
the  90% -plus  operating  rates  at  which  severe 
strains  traditionally  begin  to  show  up.  At 
operating  rates  above  90%,  overtime  costs 
rise  sharply,  and  many  producers  are  forced 
to  use  inefficient  facilities  that  would  other- 
wise stand  idle  or  be  scrapped. 

Personal  income:  The  rapidly  rising  earn- 
ings of  most  Americans  have  supplied  much 
of  the  fuel  for  the  economy's  long  climb  since 
1961.  The  personal  Income  of  Americans  now 
exceeds  $631  billion  annually,  some  $215  bil- 
lion more  than  the  1961  income  total.  The 
rise  reflects  a  variety  of  factors,  not'  Just  the 
steadily  climbing  wages  and  salaries  of  aU 
sorts  of  workers.  The  table  below  lists  the 
key  Income  sources  of  Americans  and  shows 
how  rapidly  each  category  has  risen  since 
1961. 

Gain  since 
[In  percent]  1961 

Total  personal  income 51 

Wages  and  salaries 53 

Fringe  benefits 3^ 

Dividends  ..III     71 

Interest  Income 87 

Income  from  rent 26 

As  in  the  case  of  service  spending  noted 
above,  the  income  record  since  1961  holds 
some  surprises.  Landlords'  income  from  rent 
has  risen  only  half  as  fast  as  overall  Income, 
a  fact  that  should  surprise  many  tenants. 
And  income  from  Interest  and  dividends  on 
investments  has  climbed  much  faster  than 
income  from  wage  and  salary  i>ayment8,  a 
fact  tbat  may  give  some  second  thoughts 
to  people  who  worry  that  labor  is  getting 
far  more  than  its  share  of  the  mcome  pie; 
fringe  benefits  paid  to  workers,  however, 
have  risen  much  faster  than  wages  and 
salaries. 


At  present,  dividend  and  interest  pay- 
ments make  up  about  11%  of  total  personal 
Income.  This  compares  with  only  9%  in  1961. 
Wage  and  salary  payments  make  up  67%  of 
the  total,  about  equal  to  1961. 

The  overall  rise  In  consumer  Income  Is 
considerable  even  if  rising  prices  and  an 
Increasing  population  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. After-tax  per-caplta  income  In  the 
second  quarter  reached  a  record  annual  rate 
of  $2,388  in  terms  of  1958  dollars.  This  was 
25%  higher  than  the  comparable  1961  per- 
capita  figure.  In  t^e  view  of  many  econo- 
mists, this  Income  measurement  comes  as 
close  as  anything  to  a  "standard-of-livlng" 
Index  for  the  U.S. 

Accompanying  the  big  rise  In  consumer 
Income  has  been  a  big  rise  in  consumer  sav- 
ings. These  savings  have  recently  been  run- 
ning at  an  annual  rate  of  about  $36  billion, 
up  70%  from  the  1961  level  (a  sharper  rise 
than  the  65%  increase  in  consumer  credit 
outstanding  over  the  same  period).  Time 
deposits  in  commercial  tyr'lfB  have  attracted 
the  largest  share  of  these  savings. 

The  rise  In  consumer  Income  refiects  a 
massive  Improvement  in  the  U.S.  employ- 
ment picture  during  the  economic  expan- 
sion. Many  more  Jobs  exist,  workers  toil 
longer  hours  and  pay  levels  are  considerably 
higher. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  76  miUion 
civilian  Jobs  in  the  U.S.,  up  from  less  than 
66  million  in  1961.  The  increase  exceeds  the 
population  of  New  York,  the  nation's  largest 
city.  The  rise  in  Jobs  not  only  has  opened 
up  work  lor  the  country's  Increasing  popula- 
tion— there  are  15  million  more  Americans 
now  than  In  1961 — but  has  given  work  to 
millions  who  couldn't  get  Jobs  early  In  the 
decade.  Unemployment  in  the  nation  is  below 
the  3  million  mark;  in  1961,  It  was  close  to 
5  mUllon. 

Employees  generally  work  a  longer  week 
now  than  in  1961.  In  manufacturing,  the 
average  workweek  of  nearly  41  hours  Is  al- 
most a  fuU  hour  longer  than  the  1961  work- 
week. In  the  construction  trade,  the  average 
workweek  has  recently  exceeded  38  hours,  up 
from  less  than  37  in  1961.  An  exception: 
Retailing,  where  the  average  has  drc^ped 
from  more  than  38  hours  In  1961  to  less  than 
36  recently.  Factors  In  the  retailing  trend, 
say  analysts,  include  the  Increasing  use  of 
part-time  employes  and  self-service  In  stores. 

Most  employes,  moreover,  are  receiving 
much  more  pay  per  hour.  The  average 
hourly  pay  level  in  manufacturing  is  about 
$2.80,  up  from  $2.32  In  1961.  In  construction, 
the  average  Is  nearly  $4.10  an  hour,  some 
90  cents  higher  than  In  1961.  In  retailing, 
the  average  pay  level  is  about  $2,  up  from 
$1.68  at  the  start  of  the  expansion. 

Corporate  profits:  The  climb  of  corporate 
profits  during  the  long  boom  has  been  even 
more  spectacular  than  the  rise  of  consum- 
er income.  The  before-tax  earnings  of  U.S. 
companies  currently  total  nearly  $80  billion 
a  year,  up  from  $50  bUllon  m  1961.  Wlthm 
the  broad  corporate  category,  however,  there 
has  been  considerable  variation  between  dif- 
ferent types  of  Industries.  The  table  below 
shows  the  overall  profits  rise,  plus  the  gains 
for  particular  groups. 

Gain 

since 

[In  percent]  1981 

Total  corporate  profits 67 

Durable-goods  makers 85 

Nondurable-goods  makers 49 

Transport  and  utilities 51 

Finance  and  miscellaneous . 44 

In  1961,  the  profits  of  durable-goods 
makers  totaled  some  $500  mUIlon  less  than 
those  of  nondurable-goods  producers.  Cur- 
rently, however,  durables  arms  are  earning 
some  $3.3  billion  a  year  more  than  nondur- 
ables companies.  The  big  boom  in  auto-buy- 
ing m  recent  years  is  a  major  factor  \n  the 
profit  rise  for  durables.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  durables  group  tradition- 
aUy  fares  extra  weU  In  expansion  periods  and 
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extra  badly  in  recessions.  The  other  cate- 
gories listed  above  gen^tJIy  react  leee  dra- 
matically to  changes  In  the  overall  coiirse 
of  business. 

A  footnote  to  the  profits  story:  Since  1981, 
the  after-tax  earnings  of  corporations  have 
climbed  71%,  a  considerably  faster  rise  than 
the  57%  gain  in  before- tax  Income.  This,  of 
course,  reflects  the  1964  Income  tax  cut. 

To  be  sure,  the  economic  record  of  the 
U.S.  since  1961  is  not  without  blemishes. 

LACCmO    aOMK    STARTS 

New-home  starts  last  year  totaled  less  than 
1.2  million  units,  actually  down  from  the 
1961  level  of  1.3  million  units  and  far  below 
the  1963  level  of  1.6  million.  In  recent  weeks, 
housing  has  shown  some  signs  of  a  pickup, 
but  the  Industry's  record  still  stands  in  bleak 
contrast  to  the  general  economic  boom  since 

1961. 

In  pert,  the  housing  Industry's  trouble  re- 
flect^  overbuilding  at  least  of  middle  and 
upper-Income  housing  In  the  earlier  post- 
World  War  II  years.  The  mortgage  funds  for 
home  building  have  been  relatively  scarce  at 
times  during  the  boom.  Ironically,  if  other 
segments  of  the  economy  hadn't  been  so 
strong  in  recent  years,  there  doubtless  would 
have  been  more  money  available  for  home 
building,  and  the  Industry  almost  certainly 
woul<rbave  fared  better. 

The  U.S.  gold  supply  also  has  declined  dur- 
ing the  long  expansion.  The  Government's 
coffers  now  hold  some  $13  billion  of  gold, 
down  from  more  than  $17  billion  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  expansion. 

Technically,  this  dropfhas  occurred  because 
the  U.S.  has  been  spending  more  dollars 
abroad  than  It  has  been  taking  in  from 
foreigners.  Fc»'eign  governments,  in  turn, 
have  been  buying  U.S.  gold  with  many  of 
these  dollars  at  the  Treasury's  offering  price 
of  $35  per  ounce,  a  price  that  many  foreign 
Officials  apparently  feel  Is  a  bargain. 

But  the  deeper  cause  of  the  gold  drain  In- 
volves the  growth  rate  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
If  the  economy  hadn't  grown  so  fast  in  re- 
cent years,  there  probably  would  have  been 
less  price  inflation,  and  the  U.S.  trade  sur- 
plus— the  excess  of  exports  over  Imports — 
would  no  doubt  have  held  up  better,  thereby 
curbing  the  outflow  of  dollars  and  gold.  The 
U.S.  trade  surplus  actually  has  declined  about 
6%  since  1961.  Without  a  trade  surplus  to 
bring  some  dollars  Into  the  country,  the  flow 
of  U.S.  funds  abroad  to  support  foreign-aid 
projects,  troops  overseas  and  other  foreign 
programs  would  reach  Intolerable  propor- 
tions, most  econonUsts  believe. 

Perhaps  the  rfost  lamentable  blemish  In 
the  boom  is  the  high  unemployment  rate 
for  teenage  Negroes— 35%  in  1961  and  26% 
in  boom  time  1967.  Another  dismal  statistic: 
Some  7.8  million  Americans  are  on  relief  at 
present,  about  600,000  more  than  In  1961. 
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Tbe  War  on  Poverty:   Eastern  Airlines 
Joins  the  Fi^ht 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   WLOajDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  be- 
come Increasingly  evident  that  the  Pres- 
ident's war  on  poverty  will  not  be  won 
without  the  support,  cooperation,  and 
particlpatian  of  other  sectors  of  the 
economy  bealdea  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  Is.  therefore,  encouraging  to 


note  the  suoc^  of  the  program  insti- 
tuted by  Eastern  Airlines  this  past  sum- 
mer in  MiamlJ  New  York,  and  Washing- 
ton. J 

Eastern's  program  gave  employment 
to  underprivileged  high  school-aged 
yoimgsters  for  periods  ranging  from  4  to 
8  weeks.  Thest  youngsters  would  other- 
wise have  been  idle  and  might  well  have 
been  "caught  up"  in  the  long,  hot  sum- 
mer of  violeno ;.  Instead,  they  benefitted 
from  their  exDerience  at  Eastern,  and 
Eastein  has  b  inefltted  from  their  serv- 
ices. 

In  the  October  6,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Falcon— a  biwi  ekly  newspaper  published 
for  Eastern's  employees — the  success  of 
this  summer's  program  is  highlighted  in 
an  article  enti  led  "Operation  Summer- 
time: Easten  Gives  Underprivileged 
Teenagers  a  Li  ft."  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle to  the  atten  tion  of  our  colleagues  and 
salute  Eastern  for  its  sponsorship  of  this 
program  for,  a>  the  article  notes: 

Eastern  invest  ed  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, time,  and  e  fort  .  .  .  but  the  reward  for 
the  community  irill  be  many  times  the  com- 
pany's Investmei  t. 

Mr.    Speakei 
Falcon  follows : 
Operation     Str»  merttme  :      Eastern     Gives 
Underprivh  eced  Teenagers  a  Lut 
By  many  Ame  lean  cities,  1967  will  be  re- 
membered for  its  long,  hot,  riot-torn  sum- 
mer. 

By  Eastern  Aii  ines,  it  will  be  remembered 
also  in  part  for  tie  company's  program  aimed 
at  helping  undelprivlieged  youths  in  three 
key  cities— New  fork,  Miami  and  Washing- 
ton— where  the  company  has  large  opera- 
tions and  capacil  y  allows  such  radically  new 
programs. 

Eastern's    "Op  Tatlon    Summertime."    de- 

"  '!    high-school-age  boys  and 

;helr  summer  vacation,  was 

1  Imple,  add-to-the-number- 
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^f.  Lindsay's  request  to  in- 
(mployment  to  underprivi- 


in  Operation  Summertime 

involved  two  separate  groups:  the  flrst,  con- 
slstmg  of  15  teeri-agers  from  neighborhoods 
similar  to  New  Yol-ks.  was  employed  for  eight 
weeks.  A  second  froup  of  36  underprivileged 
teen-agers  was  h%ed  for  a  four-week  period 

Once  given  the  ffesponslbllity  of  Jobs,  how- 
ever, the  latter  kroup  seemed  to  welcome 
even  more  the  oobortunity  to  show  the  com- 

, ^d  produce  and  contribute. 

Among  this  gro^p  were  some  high  school 
(Iropouts. 

none  of  the  boys  or  girls 
screened  for  us  Iby  the  Urban  League  of 
Greater  Miami  orithe  Economic  Opportunity 
Program.  Incorporated,  of  Dade  County" 
says  Robert  O.  Hach.  coordinator-corporate 
equal  opportunitj  program.  "Of  the  original 
40  In  this  groufl.  only  four  dropped  out, 
and  these  did  so  voluntarily." 

In  Washington  Eastern  took  on  three 
youths  for  eight  Weeks.  The  program,  again 
similar  to  New  Tork's  was  limited  by  the 
size  of  Eastern's  o|)eratlons  In  Washington. 

Restilts  of  all  these  programs  were  en- 
couraging, says  MT.  Hach. 

At  Kennedy  Airport,  a  customer  stopped  at 
the  seat  selection  counter  and  was  cordlaUy 
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girls  and  five  boys  in 
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3uy  lunches  with.  After 
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generated  by  Operation 
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and  their  families,  but 
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John  Hand,  senloi  programmer-production 
programming,  set  i  p  a  course  for  three  of 
the  youths.  The  trie  learned  to  operate  such 
accounting  equipment  as  the  high-speed 
sorter,  a  device  use<i  to  sort  punch  cards  for 
a  computer. 

Within  a  few  days,  Maintenance  had  many 

'"  rtoUshlng  exterior  metal- 

127  undergoing  a  block 


of  the  older  boys 
work  of  a  Boeing 
overhaul. 

The  Terminal  Se -vices  group  assisted  In 
baggage  handling  b<  hind  the  ticket  counter, 

Eastern  Invested  |nany  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, time  and  effort)  in  Operation  Summer- 
time. But  the  rew*ds  for  the  community 
will  be  many  times  the  company's  invest- 
ment 1 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  10,  1967 

Mr.  DINQELiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  excellent  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  of  Sunday, 
September  10,  1967,  by  Mr.  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  Jr.,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers,  entitled  "Heat  In  the 
Kitchen,"  which  I  believe  sets  forth  some 
matters  which  should  be  considered  by 
all  fairmlnded  and  patriotic  Americans: 

Heat  in  the  Kitchen 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

New  Yokk. — During  the  last  week  of  my 
reluctantly-ended  vacation  at  Sam  Simeon 
I  prepared  for  tbe  chore  of  resuming  this 
colunm  by  doing  more  reading  than  time 
generally  allows.  I  didn't  have  to  look  far 
for  a  theme. 

It's  really  amazing.  Whatever  news  maga- 
elne  I  picked  up,  whatever  commentator  or 
pundit  whose  deathless  prose  I  encountered 
in  print  or  on  the  airwaves,  all  seemed  to  be 
engaged  In  discussing  the  same  topic — Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  "in  trouble." 

Lambasting  the  President  these  days  is 
practlcaUy  a  full-time  Job  for  his  howling 
pack  of  vocifero\i8  critics.  He  Is  being  be- 
deviled, reviled,  belittled  and  beset  oq  all 
fronts.  And  I,  for  one,  think  it's  daomed 
unfair. 

The  points  I  propose  to  make  here  are  not 
intended  as  a  defense  of  Mr.  Johnson,  per  se. 
He's  a  man  who  can  take  care  of  himself. 
Furthermore,  I  am  hardly  what  you  would 
call  s  life-long,  dyed-ln-the-wool  Democrat. 

But  tbe  fact  is  the  President  is  getting  all 
kinds  of  blame  he  does  not  deserve  and  Uttle 
or  no  credit  for  what  be  does  deserve.  It 
offends  my  sense  of  fair  play  to  see  him  so 
unjustly  attacked  for  whatever  happens  In 
Vietnam,  for  the  riots  In  our  cities,  for  lack 
of  congressional  action  on  civil  rights  and 
social  programs  and  for  practically  every- 
thing else  that's  wrong. 

What  I  would  Uke  to  try  to  do  here  Is  to 
put  things  in  a  clearer  perspective,  to  en- 
ootirage  a  Uttle  sober  reflection  on  what  Mr. 
Johnson  has  done  and  is  attempting  to  do, 
and  even  posBlbly  Influence  some  of  his  criUcs 
to  use  logic  instead  of  invective. 

There's  not  much  chance  of  any  success 
on  the  last  point,  not  when  you  Une  those 
crtUcs  up  and  take  a  look  at  them.  They're  a 
great  bunch. 

Over  here  we  have  the  unwashed  beatniks. 
Over  there  are  the  pink-eyed  super-liberals. 
Behind  them  are  such  racist  anarchists  as 
Stokley  Carmichael  and  H.  Rap  Brown.  Howl- 
ing loudest  are  the  enemy-serving  stop-the- 
bomblng    gang  and    congressional    popoffs. 

The  latest  to  Join  the  gang  is  a  beaut — that 
sterling,  tongue-tied  governor  of  Michigan 
with  tbe  halo  of  white  hair  over  his  ears, 
George  Romney.  This  new  war  critic  who 
would  be'  president  himself  now  claims  he 
was  "brainwashed"  mto  his  earlier  support 
of  the  Vietnam  war  effort. 

This  might  be  funny  If  It  weren't  for  the 
mischief  a  man  In  Romney's  position  can 
create.  But  sUll,  Imagine  having  a  president 
who  proclaims  he  can  be  brainwashed  by  a 
high-pressure  sales  talk.  If  he  ever  got  in 
the  White  House  they  wouldn't  dare  let  him 
out  of  the  ootintry.  I  hate  to  think  what 
would  happen  to  him  at  the  hands  of  the 
diplomatic  slickers  in  Moscow,  England, 
Prance,  Rome  or  even  India. 


Any  fair-minded  person  who  examines  the 
various  charges  being  leveled  at  President 
Johnson,  either  directly  or  by  snide  implica- 
tion, wlU  flnd  they  Just  don't  stand  up.  Let's 
take  a  brief  look-see  at  the  three  major  areas 
in  which  he  is  takmg  the  most  abuse — Viet- 
nam, tbe  Negro  problem  and  social  legisla- 
tion: 

Not  even  the  President's  severest  critics 
can  accuse  him  of  starting  tbe  war;  he  In- 
herited It.  Whether  his  policies  are  right  or 
wrong,  only  time  wUl  teU.  Meanwhile,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice  of  the  nation's  most 
experienced  experts,  he  has  chosen  a  course 
of  action  and  Is  sticking  to  it. 

That  course  of  action,  no  matter  what 
anyone  says,  is  clearly  aimed  at  achieving  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  in  Vietnam  by  arrest- 
ing communist  aggression.  Our  commitment 
to  contain  communism  is  not  new;  we  fol- 
lowed it  in  Korea.  Berlin  and  Cuba.  It  Is  s 
highly  honorable  commitment,  and  the  honor 
of  the  nation  is  at  stake.  In  pursuing  it.  Pres- 
ident Johnson — far  more  than  anyone  e'^e 
in  the  world — at  the  same  time  has  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  get  peace  talks 
under  way.  Yet  every  one  of  his  initiatives 
has  been  spurned  by  the  enemy. 

Just  as  nobody  has  done  more  to  get  ua 
out  of  Vietnam  than  Mr.  Johnson,  so  no 
president  with  the  exception  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  has  done  more  for  the  American 
Negro.  His  record  on  civil  rights  exceeds  even 
that  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  whose 
philosophy  of  spending  to  help  the  poor  be 
adopted  and  expanded.  Time  and  again  be 
Ifas  defied  Southern  political  forces  by  nam- 
ing qualified  Negroes  to  high  office,  even  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

One  would  think  the  liberals  who  are  so 
busy  criticizing  the  President  would  In- 
stead be  commending  him  for  his  civil 
rights  record.  Tbe  thing  that  strikes  me  as 
especially  interesting  on  this  point  is  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  Negro  population 
knows  what  Mr.  Johnson  has  done  and  is 
trying  to  do  for  them.  No  single  group  in  the 
country  was  subjected  to  a  more  concerted 
organizational  drive  by  the  communists,  yet 
that  drive  notably  faUed.  So  far  as  loyalty 
to  their  country  is  concerned,  the  record  of 
our  Negroes  as  a  group  is  far  better  than 
that  some  of  our  InteUectuals  and  coUege 
professors. 

Social  legislation,  of  course,  is  tnterUnked 
with  the  problems  of  underprivileged  Ne- 
groes. Here,  again,  the  sweep  and  number  of 
Johnson-spjonsored  laws  passed  by  the  last 
Congress  is  without  precedence  in  our  lils- 
tory.  The  slowdown  in  further  action  by  tbe 
present  Congress  is  certainly  not  the  Presi- 
dent's fault,  nor  his  desire. 

His  administration  has  spent  tremendous 
sums  of  money  to  Improve  the  lot  of  our 
poor,  both  in  the  cities  and  elsewhere.  Yet 
he  is  accused  of  not  spending  enough  when 
mass  rioting  continues  in  the  cities — even 
though  what  happened  in  Detroit  and  New 
Haven  proved  that  money  alone  is  not  the 
answer.  There  is  no  simple  answer  to  social 
unrest  and  President  Johnson  has  done  all 
a  sound  executive  can  do  by  summoning  tbe 
nation's  best  brains  to  work  out  effective 
remedies. 

And  so,  right  down  the  Une,  we  flnd  a  man 
m  the  White  House  who  is  wrestling  with 
tremendous  problems.  He  la..dolng  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  best  for  his  country  ac- 
cording to  tbe  dictates  off  his  truly  liberal 
conscience  based  on  the  most  expert  advice 
available.  I  think,  \inder  the  circumstances 
he  Is  doing  very  well.  At  least  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned  I  have  not  heard  anybody  make 
any  suggestions  which  are  preferable. 

The  man  unquestionably  has  a  most  se- 
rious drawback.  He  speaks  with  a  Texas  ac- 
cent and  that's  against  the  grain  of  our  self- 
proclaimed  enUghtened  intellectuals.  They 
prefer  the  Oxford  variety  or  that  Harvard 
accent  with  which  they  were  charmed  by 
m.R.  and  Jack  Kennedy.  With  them,  appar- 
ently. It's  not  so  much  what  you  say  as  how 
you  say  it. 


If  Mr.  Johnson  has  this  drawback,  he  also 
has  a  counterbalancing  asset.  That  big  plus 
Is  his  remarkable  patience  and  unflappabil- 
ity.  His  self-control  in  the  midst  of  the  criti- 
cal storm  raging  about  him  Bometimes  seems 
superhuman.  Yet,  after  aU,  why  should  he 
bother  to  answer  every  heckler  who  oomes 
along — most  of  whom  are  far  beneath  bim  in- 
tellectually, morally  and  m  every  other  way? 

Another  of  our  down-to-earth  presidents, 
Harry  S  Truman,  once  remarked  when  the 
going  was  toughest  that  anybody  who  can't 
stand  the  heat  should  get  otir  of  the  kitchen. 

The  heat  is  on  President  Johnson — much 
Of  it  iinfair  and  undeserved — but  I  have  a 
feeUng  he  likes  the  Job  of  head  cook. 


Air  Express  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP  t 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
40  years  since  a  fraglle-wlnged  aircraft 
carried  the  first  airfreight  package  from 
America  to  Europe.  Since  then,  Air  Ex- 
press, a  New  York  firm,  along  with  the 
entire  aviation  Industry,  has  grown  enor- 
mously. 

Today,  it  has  working  agreements  with 
all  of  this  country's  36  scheduled  airlines 
and,  this  year,  will  tiandle  more  than  10 
million  Individual  air  shipments.  By  way 
of  recognition  of  this  company,  which  in- 
augurated the  airfreight  business,  I 
should  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Emll  Seerup,  vice  president 
of  Air  Elxpress,  at  the  40th  anniversary 
dlrmer.  It  provides  some  fascinating  foot- 
notes to  Uie  history  of  American  avia- 
tion: 

If  you  were  to  tour  an  Air  Express  termi- 
nal today,  you'd  probably  find  packages  con- 
taining frozen  hamburgers,  transistors,  penl- 
cUUn,  color  television  tubes,  bikinis,  Beattle 
records,  video-tape,  data  processing  cards, 
electric  toothbrushes,  and  some  radioactive 
isotopes. 

But  if  you  looked  fpr  any  of  these  ship- 
ments back  In  1927 — the  year  Air  Express 
service  started — you'd  be  terribly  dlsap- 
pomted.  None  of  these  items  even  existed! 

The  world  has  made  tremendous  progress 
In  the  past  40  years.  In  fact,  by  any  stand- 
ard of  measurement  the  last  four  decades 
have  seen  more  advancement  than  In  all  the 
previous  recorded  history  of  mankind. 

Today  the  13,500  REA  express  trucks,  com- 
bined with  all  the  aircraft  of  the  36  sched- 
uled TJS.  airUnes,  provide  24  hour  door-to- 
door  pick  up  and  delivery  service  between 
Jtist  about  all  points  in  the  VS..  Canada  and 
Puerto  Rico.  And  most  of  the  10,000.000  in- 
dividual shipments  Air  Express  wlU  handle 
during  1967  wUl  be  whisked  through  the  air 
In  the  cargo  holds  of  huge  Jet  giants  at  600 
mph  speeds. 

Most  of  us  take  pretty  much  for  granted 
the  fact  that  shipments  weighing  6  lbs.  or 
6,000  lbs.,  are  literally  delivered  to  our  door 
from  thousands  of  mUes  away  in  a  matter 
of  Just  a  few  hours. 

Yes,  life  was  simpler  back  In  1927.  To 
begin  with,  a  surprisingly  high  percentage 
of  today's  commonplace  products  were  hardly 
a  gleam  in  the  eye  of  their  Inventors  40 
years  ago. 

The  twenties  were  really  roaring  on  that 
September  day  that  Air  Express  service  first 
started.  Part  of  the  roar  was  probably  caused 
by  the  sputtering,  couglilng  engines  that 
powered  that  era's  fragUe  Uttle  aircraft.  It 
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took  more  than  a  bit  of  courage  for  pilots 
to  take  some  of  those  planes  aloft  and  face 
tbe  double  'hazards  of  unfriendly  weather 
and  \mcertaln  airborne  i>erfonnance.  After 
all.  It  was  only  five  months  after  Charles 
Lindbergh  had  accomplished  his  miraculous 
flight.  Flying  was  stlU  more  risky  than 
routine. 

Coast-to-coast  service  was  provided  by  the 
Railway  Express  Company's  surface  facilities 
and  by  four  airlines :  Colonial  Air  Transport, 
National  Air  Transport.  Boeing  Air  Transport 
and  Western  Air  Express. 

The  flight  from  New  York  City  to  San 
Francisco  took  "only  32  V4  hours  actual  flying 
time."  Much  In  the  manner  of  the  Pony  Ex- 
press, the  100  m.p.h.  planes  made  the  trip 
In  relays.  If  It  rained  too  hard,  the  trip  took 
much  longer. 

There  were  twenty-flve  airports  across  the 
nation  on  the  Air  Express  route. 

In  today's  sophisticated  Jet  age,  it  may  be^ 
hard  for  us  to  understand  Just  how  Impor- 
tant and  exciting  Air  Express  seemed  back 
In  1927  and  the  first  years  of  operation. 
Colonel  ^ndbergh  cabled:  "I  believe  that 
the  Inauguration  of  Air  Express  Is  another 
great  step  In  aeronautic  progress!"  And 
newspaper  and  magazine  writers  greeted  the 
new  service  with  unparalleled  enthusiasm. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  back  In 
1927,  the  start  of  Air  Express  caused  as  much 
national  excitement  as  one  of  today's  space 
flights. 

The  "flght  of  the  century."  between  Demp- 
sey  and  Tunney,  took  place  later  that  month. 
Almost  as  newsworthy  as  the  pugilistic  con- 
test, was  the  ability  of  Air  Express  to  get 
special  flght  issues  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  to  Chicago  sports  fans  overnight. 

It  certainly  was  a  romantic  time.  Flappers 
did  the  Charleston,  men  wore  nifty  spats, 
and  there  was  some  curiosity  about  a  movie, 
"The  Jazz  Singer,"  starring  Al  Jolson  that 
was  to  open  In  October.  Department  stores 
across  the  country  proudly  displayed  window 
banners  announcing  that  their  modish  frocks 
"Just  Arrived  Prom  Fifth  Avenue  by  Air 
Express."  The  world  has  changed  many  times 
over  In  the  forty  years  that  have  elapsed. 
Orbiting  satelUtes  televise  earthshaklng 
events  to  living  rooms  In  every  comer  of 
the  glc^e.  Today's  mighty  planes  are  ap- 
proaching the  size  of  football  fields  and  are 
swifter  and  more  reliable  than  even  Jules 
Verne  or  H.  Q.  Wells  could  have  imagined. 
Computers  are  performing  fantastic  tasks. 
And  the  Herald  Tribune  Is  gone. 

Back  In  the  beginning.  Air  Express  limited 
packages  to  weights  of  200  pounds,  primarily 
because  the  capacity  of  the  planes  was  so 
small.  Today's  all  freight  Jets  can  carry  a 
load  of  92,000  pounds  I  In  1967,  the  general 
rule  Is  that  If  It  can  fit  Into  the  plane.  It  can 
be  sent  by  Air  Express. 

DTirlng  that  first  year.  Air  Express  han- 
dled 6,160  shipments.  Today  about  six  times 
that  many  go  through  the  Air  Express  term- 
inal at  New  York's  JFK  International  Airport 
each  day. 

Yes,  things  have  changed.  Science  has 
made  us  the  most  comfortable  and  affluent 
people  In  all  history. 

But,  unfortunately,  technology  often  out- 
strips man's  capacity  to  use  the  marvels 
around  him.  Man.  as  we  know  him,  first 
made  his  appearance  on  earth  some  50,000 
years  ago.  But  it  took  him  almost  45.000 
years  to  learn  that  life  would  be  easier  If  he 
rode  the  back  of  a  horse  Instead  of  walking 
and  it  was  even  later  in  his  development  that 
he  discovered  the  wheel. 

The  horse  has  a  top  speed  of  about  20 
mpb. 

Let's  stop  for  a  monaent,  and  reflect  on 
what  this  has  meant  to  the  development  of 
clvlllzatloii  and  transportation.  The  fastest 
citizen  of  ancient  Greece  rode  his  horse- 
drawn  chariot  at  20  mph.  Julius  Caesar, 
Genghis  Khan.  Joan  ot  Arc,  George  Wash- 
ington, and  Naptoleon,  although  separated 
by  thousands  of  years,  could  go  no  faster 


than  20  mph.  Wlen  Marc  Anthony  wanted  to 
send  a  birthday  gift  to  Cleopatra  It  was 
transported  at  tile  top  speed  at  20  mph. 

And  anally,  wken  the  Wright  Brothers  got 
off  the  ground  li^  1903  they  hit  an  Incredible 
speed  of  31  mpl^l 

How  lucky  we  I  are  to  be  able  to  ship  any- 
thing we  want  at  nearly  the  speed  of  sound. 
And  the  SST  ^^  Just  about  double  that 
speed. 

In  1927,  shlpbers  used  Air  Express  for 
spats  and  cryst  il  radios.  Today  it's  mini- 
skirts and  elect]  ,c  can-opteners. 

Thousands  of  forward  thinking  compan- 
ies are  using  air  shipping  to  reduce  their  In- 
ventory cost  and  to  assure  delivery  In  a  mat- 
ter of  hours. 

Yet,  despite  th4  fact,  despite  the  unequaled 
advantages  of  al  ■  shipping  many  people  de 
llberately  choose  to  use  chariot  methods  In  a 
day  when  air  trc  asportation  offers  economy, 
efficiency  and  spe  id. 

Air  Express  n(  longer  makes  the  kind  of 
news  it  did  in  1!  27 — and  this  Is  very  grati- 
fying to  me.  Air  shipping  is  no  longer  news. 
It  Is  a  common;  y  accepted  way  of  life  for 
most  American  bvslnessmen. 

haven't  awakened  to  the 
not  too  late  to  get  on  the 
take  to  the  air.  Because.  In 
the   Jargon   of   tfie   mod-set,   "That's   where 
the  action  is." 


For  those  wh< 
hard  facts,  it's 
band  wagon  and 


Majority  of  TV 


ladience  Opposes  Stricter 
F  icarms  Law 


EXTENSl  DN  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

CV    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUs4  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
AfondajA  October  9.  1967 

Mr.  DINGEIfi.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
gratifying  to  Me  to  learn  that  a  high 
percentage  of  ifesidents  of  the  National 
Capital  area  registered  opposition  to  the 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  a  stricter 
firearms  law  lii  a  recent  audience  poll 
by  WMAL-TV,  channel  7.  This  is  truly 
significant,  because  the  people  in  the 
Washington  environs  have  been  exposed 
to  an  almost  continuous  barrage  of  news- 
paper stories  anp  cartoons  and  radio  and 
at  have  focused  atten- 
iuse  of  firearms  in  the 
Time.  Concerned  efforts 
by  some  segments  of  the 
le  news  media  to  show 

^  the  cause  of  crime,  and 

I  would  Uke  my|  colleagues  to  know  that 
this  poll  show^  that  intelligent  people 
appreciate  thatj  criminals  are  not  de- 
terred from  committing  violent  acts  by 
the  mere  violation  of  another  law.  We 
hfjve  had  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  and 
the  National  Fiiearms  Act  on  the  books 
for  30  years,  but  what  good  are  laws  if 
they  are  not  rigidly  enforced? 

At  approximately  8  p.m.,  Tuesday, 
September  26,  iteceived  a  telephone  call 
from  a  friend  who  informed  me  of  a  poll 
being  taken  by  WMAL-TV,  channel  7. 
The  polling  appirently  had  started  with 
the  news  broadcast  at  7  p.in.  and  con- 
tinued until  10  i.m. 

At  the  close  of  each  scheduled  program 
between  these  hours,  the  question: 
"Should  Congress  enact  a  strict  gim  con- 
trol law?"  was  projected  for  approxi- 
mately 1  minute.  Two  telephone  num- 
bers— one  for  aryes"  vote,  and  one  for 


TV  programs 
tion  on  the  m^ 
commission  of 
have  been  made 
public  and  of 
that  firearms  i 


October  10,  1967 
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a  "no"— were  provided  for  each  political 
subdivision  in  thjs  area — District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

No  comment,  editorial  or  otherwise, 
was  made  by  the  announcers,  except  for 
the  oral  repetition  of  the  question,  al- 
though the  schec^uled  "N.Y.P.D."  police 
drama  program,  at  9:30,  apparently 
through  coincidehce,  had  a  theme  that 
could  be  constraed  as  being  strongly 
antiflrearms. 

Upon  calling  t^e  number  listed  In  my 
area  for  the  registering  of  a  "no"  vote 
the  recorded  voide  replied:  "Thank  you 
for  voting  no  in  tf  e  WMAL-TV  listeners' 
that  effect.  Votes  were 
Uy. 

the  poll,  announced  at 
11:30  p.m.,  and  confirmed  by  a  telephone 
call  to  the  station  the  following  day 
were: 

No,  62  percent:  yes,  38  percent. 

I  learned  thao  4,282  calls  had  been 
completed,  and  t|iat  the  combined  per- 
centage totals  foriMaryland  and  Virginia 
alone  actually  snowed  62  percent  "no" 
and  34  percent  "jes.' 


poll,"  or  words 
tallied  electronica 
The  results  of 


Sellin;  JoM  to  the  Jobless 


ES^TENSIOir  OF  REMARKS 

I     OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday],  October  4.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
read  excerpts  from  an  excellent  speech 
by  Dr.  van  Bearirlger,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Systems  and  Re- 
search  Division  ol  Honeywell,  Inc.,  a  di- 
versified, worldwii  le  electronics  firm  with 
headquarters  in  ;ny  district  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  The  sxcerpts,  printed  in  the 
company  newspaper,  the  Honeywell 
World,  were  part  of  an  address  made  in 
Chicago  at  the  J  2d  annual  conference 
of  the  Instrumeni  Society  of  America. 

Dr.  Bearinger  ^poke  at  length  on  the 
need  to  find  auid["seU"  jobs  to  persons 
who  lack  the  qualjty  education  and  high 
skills  of  our  increasingly  automated  so- 
ciety. This  theme  relates  directly  to  title 
m  of  H.R.  131961  the  New  Jobs  Act  of 
1967,  which  I  Int-odiiced  on  September 
28.  Title  m,  the  Payroll  Supplement  Act 
of  1967,  would  pre  vide  assistance  to  em- 
ployers that  hired  persons  who  failed  to 
meet  existing  Job  standards  at  the  time 
of  their  hiring.  Dr.  Bearinger 's  Ideas  are 
worth  the  conside:  'ation  of  each  Member 
of  the  House,  because  they  refiect  some 
careful  thought  t^bout  the  constructive 
role  private  indilstry  can  and  should 
play  In  curing  unemployment. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the 
speech: 

The  greatest  challenge  facing  automation 
today  Is  the  same  that  faces  government: 
finding  and  "selling"  Jobs  to  the  school  drop- 
out, the  underprivileged,  the  handicapped, 
the  beatnik  and  th*  hard  core  unemployed. 

Failure  to  meet  tl  at  challenge  will  lead  to 
the  same  kind  of  soc  lal  Injustice  that  toppled 
the  mighty  emplreii  of  ancient  Rome  and 
Greece. 


The  great  dilemma 
tbe  same  that  con|ronts 
ol    progress 


accelc  rating 


of  the  great  society  Is 

today's  architects 

automation    has 


greatly  expanded  Job  opportimltlee  and  the 
status  of  the  highly  educated  and  highly 
skilled. 

At  the  same  time,  It  has  steadily  reduced 
the  number  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
Jobs,  and  thus  puts  the  administration  In 
the  frustrating  position  of  seemingly  with- 
holding the  fruits  of  the  grent  society  from 
the  very  groups  It  is  intending  to  benefit 
most. 

More  technology  or  Instrumentation  or 
automation  means  the  number  of  less-sklUed 
Jobs  steadily  shrinks  and  the  number  of 
complex,  high-skill,  wide-variety,  discretion- 
ary Jobs  Increases. 

We  must'  find  a  way  to  make  more  of  our 
people  self-sufficient,  producing  members  of 
our  society. 

The  poor  in  the  slums,  the  minority  groups 
in  the  ghettos,  the  handicapped,  and  dis- 
advantaged, the  unemployed  have  to  be 
given  opportunities  to  Improve  their  lot  and 
the  motivation  to  seize  those  opportunities. 
Welfare  handouts,  meaningless  make-work 
projects,  or  "shipping  them  all  back  to  the 
land  of  their  forebears"  are  not  practical 
solutions.  The  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  Is 
Ukely  to  repeat  itself  here  unless  we  find  and 
make  a  way  to  help  Improve  the  fortunes  of 
all. 

(Bearinger  then  suggested  tbree  areas  for 
study  and  concern.) 

1.  First  Is  employment.  We  must  find  ways 
to  so  organize  our  needs  and  our  work  that 
the  time  and  effort  of  our  best  people  Is  most 
effectively  matched  to  what  truly  requires 
their  attention.  Every  other  part  must  be 
assigned  down  the  line.  At  every  level,  ex- 
cept the  very  lowest,  we  already  face  short- 
ages. 

2  Second  Is  the  way  we  regard  work.  If  we 
are  to  enjoy  further  gains  of  an  advancing 
automation  without  rioting  and  looting  and 
sniping  in  the  streets,  we  have  to  "sell"  Jobs. 
To  try  to  "give"  Jobs  is  economically  haz- 
ardous and  socially  unacceptable.  Work  Is 
"given"  to  prisoners,  to  slaves  or  the  other- 
wise disenfranchised  .  .  .  the  rebels  In  oiu-  so- 
ciety today  cannot  be  aatlsfied.  and  cannot 
be  wholesomely  Integrated  Into  oiw  way  of 
life  by  being  "given"  work  any  more  than  by 
being  "given"  welfare. 

An  employment  applicant  "buys"  or  de- 
clines to  "buy"  our  Job,  which  is  pay,  ben- 
efits, working  conditions  and  most  of  all, 
the  work  Itself.  The  challenge  to  us  Is  to 
see  that  we  have  work  to  "sell"  to  all,  not 
JiiBt  to  the  specialists  In  great  demand. 

We  must  apply  all  the  Imagination.  In- 
genuity, and  sensitivity  to  our  Job,  meeting 
the  employe's  needs  and  preferences  as  we 
have  proven  ourselves  so  capable  of  doing 
for  our  product  customers. 

It  is  absolutely  not  a  matter  of  lowering 
employment  standards.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
designing  Into  our  "line"  of  Jobs  ^me  that 
are  truly  saleable  to  the  dropout,  the 
beatnik,  the  what-have-you. 

The  challenge  Is  not  that  we  help  him, 
but  that  we  not  deny  him  the  tough,  slow, 
aelf-disclpUning  opportunity  to  help  himself. 
3.  Attitude  towards  education.  Here  may 
be  our  greatest  fault.  Those  of  us  In  auto- 
mation certainly  ought  to  know  better,  yet 
we,  along  with  most  other  Americans,  are 
•erlously  mistaking  schooling  for  education. 
The  social  status  symbol  of  "college"  has 
actually  cast  a  stigma  on  many  needed, 
toportant,  and  worthwhUe  occupations. 
Thousands  of  needed,  honest,  paying  Jobs 
go  unfilled;  counUess  thousands  more  go 
wackly,  slovenly,  disgracefully,  poorly  done 
because  we  have  downgraded  them  In  our 
own  and  everyone's  estimation. 

Kere  is  the  highest  challenge  of  all.  The 
whole,  fine,  far-out  wonderful  structure  we 
Me  straining  brain  and  muscle  to  create 
WlU  come  crashing  down  around  our  ears 
u  we  fall  to  see  It  In  Its  proper  relationship 
K)  our  entire  society. 
We  are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  have 

•  .  .  more   and   better   professional   people 

•  •  .  at  the  expense  of  a  growing  body  of 


uneducated,  unemployed,  cast-off,  disen- 
gaged sufferers  whose  only  basic  fault  is 
their  lack  of  precise  natural  talent  to  fit  the 
narrow,  selfish,  highly  stylized,  single-pur- 
pose social  and  economic  system  we  now 
seem  bent  upon  creating. 

The  limitation  of  our  future  success  will 
not  be  lack  of  knowledge,  or  lack  of  mate- 
rial resources,  nor  even  lack  of  professional 
and  managerial  talents  to  enable  us.  through 
instrumentation  and  the  other  elements  of 
automation,  to  raise  the  level  of  our  econ- 
omy, of  our  education,  our  health,  our  arts, 
and  our  reference. 

What  will  limit  us — possibly  even  stop 
us  cold^wlU  be  a  failure  to  engage  and 
utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  capability, 
every  responsible  citizen  of  this  great 
nation. 


Former  Greek  Premier  Released  From 
House  Arrest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  report  that  former 
Premier  George  Papandreou  was  about 
to  be  released  from  house  arrest  after 
5  months  of  confinement  should  not  de- 
lude wishful  thinkers  here  that  there  has 
been  a  major  change  in  the  political 
philosophy  of  the  military  junta  in  con- 
trol in  Greece.  The  announcement,  as 
yet  to  be  confirmed  by  Mr.  Papandreou 's 
actual  freedom  to  come  and  go  at  will, 
and  to  speak  freely,  appears  to  be  an  at-  , 
tempt  to  quiet  the  growing  swell  of  World  ' 
opinion  against  the  dictatorship. 

At  the  same  time  this  announcement 
was  made,  the  Greek  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation issued  a  statement  about  how 
education  was  to  be  conducted,  and  that 
news  item  gives  one  cold  chills.  It  reminds 
one  inevitably  of  the  mind-shaping, 
pattern-molding,  educational  goals  com- 
mon to  Hitlerism  and  Stalinism. 

Andreas  Papandreou  is  still  in  jail 
charged  with  treason  on  an  elaborately 
consti-ucted  web  of  hearsay.  Two  of  the 
witnesses  against  him  have  already  con-, 
fessed,  in  this  country,  that  they  gave 
perjured  testimony  under  fear  for  their 
lives.  Thousands  of  other  citizens  are 
still  under  arrest  in  deplorable  condi- 
tions and  others  are  arrested  every  day. 
If  you  criticize  the  dictators  in  any  way, 
you  are  denounced  as  a  Communist  and 
arrested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Vlachos.  who  with 
great  courage  has  thumbed  her  nose'at 
the  colonels  by  refusing  to  publish  .her 
newspaper,  anticipated  her  arrest  and 
smuggled  out  a  letter  to  a  European 
newspaper  institute,  but  addressed  to  ifye 
press  of  the  world.  She  asks  us  not  to 
stop  attacking  the  present  ruling  ck^iie 
in  Greece.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  reports  of  these 
events,  as  carried  in  recent  newspapers, 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  also  in- 
clude a  recent  letter  received  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  from  Victor  Reuther 
on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  UAW. 
His  letter  expresses  the  conviction  of 
many  of  us,  and  more  eloquently  than 


most  of  us,  the  depth  of  the  darkness 
that  has  engulfed  Greece. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  8,  1967] 
Publisher  :  "Don't  Stop" 

London,  October  8. — Mrs.  Helen  Vlachos, 
the  defiant  Greek  newspaper  publisher 
placed  under  house  arrest,  was  reported  here 
today  to  be  continuing  to  speak  out  against 
the  military-dominated  regime  In  Athens. 

The  Observer  published  a  letter  that  It  said 
had  been  smuggled  out  yesterday  by  Mrs. 
Vlachos  calling  on  the  worlds  press  to  keep 
on  attacking  the  Government.  The  letter  was 
said  to  be  addressed  to  the  International 
Press  Institute,  a  Zurich-based  organization 
of  newspaper  editors. 

According  to  The  Observer,  her  letter  said 
in  part: 

"This  letter  Is  not  dated  because  It  was 
to  be  mailed  to  you  by  friends  living  out  of 
Greece  in  the  event  that  I  was  stopped  from 
expressing  myself  freely. 

"By  it  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the 
warm  support  and  interest  the  International 
press  of  the  free  world  has  given  to  the 
cause  of  Greece.  And  also  for  the  sympathy 
shown  to  me  personally  by  friends  and  col- 
leagues. But  the  principal  reason  for  it  is 
to  ask  you  to  convey  a  message: 

"Don't  Stop." 

Don't  stop  writing  about  Greece,  don't  stop 
asking  why  the  Greek  Government  Is  not 
keeping  its  promises.  Officially  publicly,  re- 
peatedly they  have  all  declared  that  "some 
kind  of  press  freedom  would  be  restored  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  And  even  a  pseudo- 
freedom  would  help.  An  arrangement  by 
which  the  Greek  people  wiU  not  hear  all  the 
truth,  but  at  least  will  not  be  poisoned  and 
duped  by  massive  dally  doses  of  Ues  and 
propaganda." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  8,  1967] 
Athens   Releases  PAPANDREOtr,   79 — Ex-Prb- 

MiEa  AND  Eight  Other  PoLmcAL  Figoem 

Freed — Son  Is  Still  in  Jail 
(By  Richard  Eder) 

Athens,  October  7. — The  Greek  military 
government  released  from  detention  today 
former  Premier  George  Papandreou  and  eight 
other  political  figures. 

At  the  same  time.  It  warned  that  It  waa 
prepared  to  stamp  out  any  attempts  to  dis- 
turb "the  peace  and  tranquUllty  of  the  coun- 
try." 

An  announcement  by  Pavlos  Totomls  Min- 
ister of  Public  Order,  said  that  the  79-year- 
old  Mr.  Papandreou,  who  has  been  Isolated 
under  strict  house  arrest,  and  eight  others 
who  have  been  detained  either  in  their  homes 
or  In  prison,  were  no  longer  under  restraint. 

TWENTY-TWO    STILL   UNDER   DETENTION 

Despite  the  announcement,  visitors  to  Mr. 
Papandreous  residence  tonight  were  told  by 
the  police  guard  that  they  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived authorization  to  allow  them  to  see 
the  former  premier,  who  has  been  under  de- 
tention since  the  April  21  military  coup. 

The  announcement  said  that  "the  cases  of 
the  remaining  22  politicians  now  detained 
would  be  reconsidered  by  a  seciu-lty  commis- 
sion." 

These  presumably  Included  the  other  non- 
Communist  deputies  under  arrest,  but  It  was 
not  clear  whether  the  reconsideration  would 
also  apply  to  former  Premier  Panayotls  Can- 
ellopoulos.  who  was  ousted  by  the  coup  lead- 
ers. Mr.  Canellopoulos  was  recently  put  un- 
der house  arrest  after  making  a  public  at- 
tack on  the  regime.  Andreas  Papandreou.  son 
of  the  former  Premier,  Is  also  stlU  under 
arrest. 

"GOVERNMENT   IS   DETERMINED" 

The  official  announcement  of  the  release  of 
the  nine  men  was  followed  by  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Totomls  saying: 

"The  Government  has  exhausted  every 
means  of  moderation  and  toleration  and  ha* 
proceeded  to  a  reassessment  of  the  position 
of  political  prisoners,  confident  of  offering 
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a  service  to  the  nation,  and  looking  forward 
to  the  cooperation  of^all  Oreeks  with  the 
•  Government's  task." 

"The  Government  Is  determined  to  pro- 
tect tbrovigb  all  lawful  means  the  peace  and 
tranquility  of  the  country,  and  any  attempts 
to  disturb  order  by  anyone  will  be  stamped 
out.  The  Oovenunent  has  the  power  and  the 
will  to  do  this." 

The  wording  of  the  announcement,  as 
well  as  recent  comments  in  the  Government- 
inspired  press,  indicated  that,  with  the  re- 
leases today,  the  Greek  political  community, 
from  Mr.  Papandreou,  is  on  a  strict  form 
of  parole. 

There  was  immediate  speculation  here  as 
to  the  timing  and  the  reasons  for  the  action. 

One  line  was  that  the  Government  was 
seeking  to  forestall  the  issuing  of  a  public 
manifesto  against  the  regime  by  a  group  of 
political  figures.  These  included  members  of 
the  Center  Union,  the  main  party  in  Greece, 
of  which  Mr.  Papandreou  la  the  leader. 

Despite  the  isolation  In  which  Mr. 
Papandreou  has  been  kept,  It  was  known 
that  he  had  serious  reservations  about  such 
a  move.  His  release  at  this  time,  therefore, 
could  go  a  long  way  to  dlscoxirage  the  pro- 
ponents of  such  an  appeal. 

The  public  attack  by  Mr.  Canellopouloe, 
party  leader  of  the  National  Radical  Union, 
has  added  to  the  mounting  pressure  on  the 
regime,  and  the  Junta  members  are  believed 
to  be  determined  to  prevent  the  development 
of  a  wave  of  protest  in  a  country  that,  up  to 
two  weeks  ago,  was  held  in  strict  silence. 

The  release  of  the  politicians  is  believed 
also  to  be  aimed  at  easing  off  pressure  from 
abroad,  particularly  from  Western  Europe. 

In  recent  weeks  the  European  Economic 
Community  voted  to  suspend  financial 
credits  the  Council  of  Europe  has  before  it 
a  formal  complaint  from  four  member  Gov- 
ernments asking  for  the  expulsion  of  Greece 
unless  human  rights  are  restored,  the  Inter- 
national Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 
decided  to  suspend  relations  with  Greek 
labor,  and  the  British  Labor  party  urged  the 
expulsion  of  Greece  from  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

CkACKSOWN   IS   FEAKEO 

Some  observers,  however,  expressed  fears 
that  the  release  of  the  detainees  might  be 
something  more  than  a  defensive  move.  They 
feel  that  a  crackdown  on  all  expressions  of 
political  opposition  may  be  in  the  offing. 

Recently,  a  second  special  military  court 
for  violations  of  martial  law  has  been  set  up 
In  Athens,  presumably  to  accommodate  an 
expected  rush  of -biislness.  Sentences  for  of- 
fenders against  the  martial  restrictions  have 
been  increased  aa  wen. 

(Ftom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  8,  1067) 

Obeek  Junta  Exhobts  Teachebs  To  Abottsx 

"Nationai,  Oonsciinck" 

Athens,  October  7. — ^Teachers  were  urged 
by  the  Government  this  week  to  give  priority 
to  the  stimulation  of  a  "national  conscience" 
*among  Greek  schoolchildren  In  the  new 
school  year. 

Education  Minister  Constantlne  Kalambo- 
klas,  in  a  message  yesterday  hailing  the  re- 
opening Of  schools,  admonished  all  teachers 
to  "become  the  guardians  of  the  sacred  de-  , 
posltory  of  our  national  traditions,  and  guide  ' 
youth  toward  the  eternal  values  of  o\ir 
Helenlc-Chrlstlan  civilization. 

The  minister's  message  came  as  the  flve- 
month-old  military  regime  abolisbed  educa- 
tional ntcyrvaa  Introduced  in  recent  yeara 
that  had  shifted  that  emphasis  from  the 
humantiies  to  the  sciences. 

MOBB   ELABORATE   X.AMaUAGE 

The  new  educational  legislation,  which 
reverted  to  a  large  measure  to  the  old  sys- 
tem, also  abolisbed  "Demotic"  (the  spoken 
Greek)  from  all  but  the  first  three  grades  of 
elementary  school,  reintroducing  as  the  of- 
ficial teaching  language  the  "Katharevo\)ssa," 
or  the  more  elaborate  "proper"  Greek. 


Under  the  (new  regime,  more  than  250 
teachers  who«  loyalty  was  questioned  have 
been  dlsmisseC.  Seventy  dismissals  were  an- 
nounced toda^. 

In  his  message,  the  minister  urged  the 
teEichers  to  temove  from  children  "alien 
habits  and  ideks  and  inculcate  in  their  hearts 
the  fervent  dislre  to  emulate  the  great  fig- 
ures of  our  nfttion." 

He  said:  '"Oxe  first  and  chief  objecti'^e. of 
the  school  is  to  stimulate  the  national  con- 
science. To  achieve  this  you  need  high  spirit 
and  exaltatlom.  that  will  make  the  school 
atmosphere  vfbrate  and  give  that  particu- 
larly Greek  celor,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  survival  and  great  deeds  of  oxxr  race." 

OBBIGATION   TO    CHtTRCH 

The  messaa  drew  attention  to  the  ob- 
ligation of  allleachers  and  children  to  attend 
church  on  SiAidays  (except  in  larger  cities 
where  they  shiuld  pray  on  Saturday  to  avoid 
crowding  the  dhurches) ,  and  go  to  confession 
and  Holy  Communion  regularly. 

The  establliied  religion  in  Greece  Is  that 
of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church. 

Teachers  w^e  urged  to  dress  and  behave 
with  dignity  to  set  a  good  example,  while 
their  "vigilance  and  surveillance"  of  pupils 
should  also  extend  beyond  the  school. 

"It  would  be  ideal,"  Mr.  Kalamboklas  went 
on,  "if  pupils  could  remain  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school  all  day,  by  organizing 
them  inside  .he  school  after  class."  This 
would  involve  the  creation  of  libraries,  read- 
ing rooms  ai  d  sports  grounds  which  are 
lacking. 

He  said  tea<  hers  should  also  give.  Individ- 
ually or  throigh  lectures,  guidance  to  par- 
ents for  the  bfetter  upbringing  of  their  chil- 
dren, "emphasizing  the  value  of  developing 
their  religiow ,  national  and  moral  convic- 
tions." 

The  minlstfT's  message  concluded:  "The 
Influence  of  Educators  cannot  possibly  be 
limited  to  pujlls  and,  to  some  extent,  their 
parents,  their ;  activity  must  extend  to  their 
extrascholar  a^^cupatlons,  thus  contributing 
to  the  promotion  of  the  community  In  which 
they  live.  Po«  this  season  they  cannot  be 
absent  from  tbeir  jxjsts,  barring  exceptional 
circumstancesi  and  only  following  authori- 
zation from  tieir  superior  authority." 

(Prom  the  N^w  York  T.mes,  Oct.  8,  1967] 
Crixce:  Jonta  in  Search  or  a  Cause 
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(By  Richard  Eder) 

Athens. — Ljst  Monday  night,  former 
Prime  Mlniste^  Panayotis  Kanellopoulos  was 
chatting  wlttl  a  visitor  in  his  apartment 
when  the  doorbell  rang  and  two  men  entered. 

They  identl^ed  themselves  aa  agents  from 
the  security  pf>Iice  and  told  Mr.  Kanellopou- 
los who,  the  previous  week,  had  delivered  a 
stinging  attack  upon  the  military  Junta,  that 
he  was  undey  house  arrest.  Nobody  could 
enter  or  leave:  except  bis  wife  and  the  maid. 

The  visitor  broke  in  to  say  that  he  would 
like  to  go  boo^e.  The  policeman  replied  that 
orders  were  orpers,  but  finally  they  agreed  to 
telephone  their  superiors.  Mr.  Kanellopouloa 
offered  them  tiis  telephone. 

"I'm  afraid  ^e  can't  use  it,  sir,"  the  police- 
man said.  "Yuu  see,  we've  cut  It  off."  They 
nevertheless  (Id  release  the  visitor. 


Finally,  a  t^eph< 
by  store  and 
visitor  to-teaifc 


one  was  located  in  a  near- 
I  >ermlssion  was  secured  for  the 


pait 


It  is  nearly 
Officers  led 
against  the 
tlcal  parties 
They  intende< ! 
munlst,  pruni 
parties  and.  1 
tlve  forces  of 
was  restored 


tlat ' 


six  months  since  a  group  of 
of  the  Greek  Army  in  a  coup 
quarrelling  and  ineffective  poll- 
were  governing  the  coimtry. 
they  said,  to  quell  the  Com- 
the  bureaucracy,  reshape  the 
short,  mobilize  the  construc- 
I  Greece  so  that  when  democracy 
would  work. 


DEAD  INSTBtrMEMT 

Having  cut  the  wires,  so  to  speak,  the  Junta 
leaders  find  !  themselves,  like  the  plain- 
clothesmen,  betiding  a  dead  Instrument.  After 


six  months  In  <  fflce.  perhaps  the  most  im. 
portant  thing  alo.ut  the  new  leaders  is  that 
they  have  established  no  real  links  with  the 
community  they  are  to  reform. 

"How  can  yoil  call  this  a  dictatorship?"  ^ 
Government  spckesman  said  not  long  ago. 
"It  has  no  lead«r,  no  party  and  no  theory," 

This  is  precisely  the  point.  After  six 
months,  the  Juita  remains  almost  as  un- 
known in  its  iDtentions,  its  capacities  and 
its  structure  as  i  in  the  first  day.  Greeks  have 
no  measure  by  uhich  to  Judge  it.  There  are 
three  questions  that  any  group  that  seizei 
I>ower  by  force  ol  arms  Is  expected  to  answer: 
Who  are  you?  Wl  lat  do  you  intend  to  do?  And 
finally,  how  lonf  are  you  staying? 

The  answer  t)  the  first  is  unclear.  Col. 
George  Papadop^ulos  is  obviously  the  lead- 
ing member  of  the  38-offlcer  revolutionary 
council  that  underpins  the  Junta.  He  is  a 
strong-minded  wit.  colorless  figure,  however, 
who  rarely  glvles  interviews,  makes  few 
speeches  and  vitterly  fails  to  project  as 
image. 

The  Junta's  ha  Id  on  the  public  imagination 
is  all  the  weakei  in  that  the  one  figure  who 
does  show  himsslf.  Brig.  Stylianos  Patakos, 
is  an  alternately  good-humored  and  Irascible 
eccentric,  whose  frequent  and  wide-ranging 
pronouncements  obviously  have  little  to  do 
with  the  more  serious  purpose — whatever 
that  may  be — of  the  powerful  figures  in  the 
council. 

The  second  q  jestion  Is  also  unanswered. 
There  have  been  some  constructive  meas- 
ures— ellminatioh  of  a  wheat  subsidy,  re- 
form of  the  chuj)ch — but  mostly  the  program 
remains  vague,  apart  from  continual  talk  of 
putting  down  Communists  and  purllylng 
Greece.  f 

If  the  answer!  to  the  third  question  were 
that  the  Junta  intended  to  remain  briefly, 
the  first  two  questions  would  not  matter 
much.  The  junfa  has  promised  to  disap- 
pear as  soon  as  Conditions  are  ripe  for  what 
they  term  a  "true"  democracy  in  Greece. 
They  have  gone  so  far  as  to  promise  that  the 
people  will  be  fillowed  to  vote  on  a  con- 
stitution next  ye 

G-TERM    GOAL 

irvers  here  are  beginning  to 
ik  of  a  constitution,  or  in- 
eanlngful  democratization, 
may  be  only  em^ty  talk,  despite  the  military 
Government's  announcement  yesterday  that 
it  had  release4  former  Premier  Georgei 
Papandreou  andj  eight  other  members  ot  the 
suspended  Center  Union  party  from  home 
arrest.  The  observers  believe.  Instead,  that 
the  hard  core  6l  the  revolutionary  council, 
led  by  Colonel  Papadopoulos,  Intends  to  *et 
up  a  long-term  (^vernment  of  national  purl- 
flcatlon,  without  interference  either  from  the 
parties  or  the  Kl|ig. 

King  Constanjtlne  accepted  the  Junta  in 
the  first  place  oti  the  understanding  that  It 
would  provide  i  quick  transition  back  to 
parliamentary  It  e.  With  Colonel  Papadopou- 
los giving  every  sign  that  this  is  not  his  In- 
tention, a  confrontation  has  been  created 
In  which  the  King  must  openly  resist  or  let 
his  remaining  power  be  sapped. 

SOME    StTPPORT 

The  King  has  the  support  of  many  amy 
officers  and  their  units.  But  only  the  moit 
carefully  planned  and  quickly  executed  kind 
of  royal  counter-  coup  could  have  any  chance. 
and  the  King  ii  relatively  isolated  and  bai 
no  real  staff  to  allow  him  to  organize  sucU 
a  venture. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  longer  he  walta 
the  weaker  his  position  becomes.  The  junta 
bEis  given  him  a,  list  of  400  officers  for  retire- 
ment, most  of  iwhom  have  strong  royallW 
loyalties.  He  hals  refused  to  sign  it  so  far, 
and  the  Junta  U  believed  to  be  modifying  It. 
The  point  Is  t^at  the  Junta,  by  maneuver 
and  patience,  cin  whittle  the  King's  power 
down  to  the  point  where  the  last  real  obstacl* 
to  a  long-term  dictatorship  is  made  inslgnll- 
leant. 


But  most  ob: 
conclude  that 
deed    of    any 


[prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  6.  1967] 
llovas  BT  Obxece  Delat  U.S.  Arms — Plan  To 

Bescmx  Shipments  Undercut  bt  Arrests 
(By  Peter  Groee) 

Washington.  October  6. — New  arrests  of 
(^jpositlon  figures  by  the  Greek  military  re- 
gime Eire  having  the  effect  of  undercutting 
efforts  by  the  Johnson  Administration  to 
resume  shipments  of  large-scale  mlUtary  aid 
to  Greece. 

The  Administration  wants  to  resume  aid 
shipments  because  President  Johnson's  top 
advisers  Judge  that  Greece's  role  In  the  Nco'th 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  requires  con- 
tinued support. 

Nevertheless,  the  State  Department  ex- 
pressed annoyance  today  that  the  outspoken 
Athens  newspaper  publisher,  Mrs.  Helen 
VlachoB,  was  placed  under  house  arrest  yes- 
terday. Since  the  military  coup  of  April  21. 
the  United  States  has  publicly  chided  the 
ruling  Junta  about  20  times. 

Yet  United  States  officials  believe  that  ex- 
cept for  notorious  individual  blunders,  the 
new  regime  shows  promise  of  moving  toward 
what  they  describe  as  "reasonably  constitu- 
tional procedures." 

renewal  recommended 

A  comprehensive  reoommendation  for  re- 
sumption of  the  military  aid,  which  was  sus- 
pended after  the  coup,  has  been  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  desk  since  August.  It  was 
prepared  by  a  senior  interagency  policy- 
making group  headed  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach. 

The  United  States  had  been  supplying  the 
Greek  armed  forces  with  about  (lOO-milllon 
worth  of  military  equipment  a  year,  includ- 
ing tanks  and  Jet  aircraft,  to  help  Greece 
meet  its  missions  in  NATO.  Lesser  supplies, 
such  as  small  arms  and  ammunition,  were 
quietly  suppUed  throughout  the  sunomer. 
but  the  large  shipments  were  blocked. 

Momentum  toward  resuming  the  ship- 
ments late  In  the  summer  was  abruptly 
halted  by  a  series  of  what  officials  here  called 
boners,  such  as  the  ban,  the  regime  imposed 
on  mini-skirts  and  its  revocation  of  the 
Greek  citizenship  of  Melina  Mercourt.  the 
actress,  who  had  spoken  out  against  the  coup 
from  the  start. 

United  States  officials.  Including  the  Am- 
bassador in  Athens,  Phillips  Talbot,  urged 
the  military  leaders  to  avoid  such  eye-catch- 
ing actions,  which  only  added  Impetus  to  the 
more  fundamental  criticisms  of  military  dic- 
tatorship voiced  by  the  American  liberal  and 
Intellectual  community. 

On  Tuesday  it  became  known  that  the 
civilian  who  had  headed  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment Just  before  the  coup,  Panayotis  Canel- 
lopoulos,  had  been  placed  under  house  arrest. 
He  had  publicily  denounced  the  military 
Junta.  A  State  Department  spKskesman  Carl 
Bartch,  added  another  to  the  series  of  com- 
plaints the  next  day  and  said  the  United 
States  "continues  to  hope  for  an  early  re- 
turn to  constitutional  procedures,  with  tra- 
(Utional  liberties  restored." 

Then  yesterday,  the  Junta  put  Mrs.  Vlacho« 
under  house  arrest.  She  had  called  the  mili- 
tary men  who  ruled  Greece  "mediocrities." 

Criticism  in  Congress  was  aroused  by  a 
ttree-day  visit  to  Washington  by  two  senior 
flnanclal  officers  of  the  military  regime  the 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  Greece,  Dimltrtos  N. 
Galanls,  and  Coetas  Thanoe,  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  Ministry  of  Co-ordination.  The 
two  officials  left  Washington  yesterday,  after 
meetings  at  the  state  department  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

■  A  bipartisan  group  of  52  members  of  the 
"ouae  of  Representatives  signed  a  letter  to 
ta»  Admliiiatratloii  yootcrday  urging  against 
•■y  consideration  of  economic  aid  for  Greece. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Export-Import  Bank 
■MOthere  had  been  no  discussion  of  eco- 
■roe  Kid  during  the  talks  there,  which  he 
■■•OBbed  as  a  courtesy  caU.  The  State  De- 
»««ment  spokesmen  said  the  Greek  officials 
«M«  no  formal  request  for  aid  during  taielr 
"Wing  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 


Anthony  M.  Solomon,  and  that  there  had 
been  no  change  in  the  administration's  em- 
bargo of  large  military  shipments. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  6,  1967] 
Greek  Junta  Defended 

Athens,  October  5. — A  prominent  member 
of  the  National  Radical  Union  party  took 
public  issue  today  with  the  recent  attack 
made  on  the  Greek  military  Junta  by  the 
party's  leader.  Former  Premier  Panayotis  Ca- 
nellopoulos. 

In  an  article  published  today  In  the  Gov- 
ernment-controlled Athens  newspaper  Vra- 
dynl.  Panayotis  Plplnelis  said  that  the  April 
coup  was  "necessary  and  unavoidable."  He 
called  on  Greeks  to  support  the  Junta, 
though  he  expressed  reservations  about  some 
of  its  acts. 

The  article  was  distributed  In  English  by 
the  Junta's  press  officials. 

The  extent  to  which  Mr.  Plplnelis's  state- 
ment would  split  his  party  could  not  be  de- 
termined, but  its  timing  was  a  decided 
blow  to  the  already-weakened  opposition 
groups  here  and  a  considerable  victory  for 
the  Junta. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Oct.  10, 
1967] 
The  Right  Disxction 
It  would  be  churlish  not  to  welcome  the 
Greek  Government's  release  of  former  Pre- 
mier George  Papandreou  from  house  arrest, 
and  the  lifting  of  restrictions  on  the  move- 
ments pf  eight  of  his  colleagues  In  the  out- 
lawed Center  Union  Party.  But  one  gesture 
in  the  right  direction  doesn't  make  a  repre- 
sentative government  out  of  a  strong-arm 

military  Junta,  or  a  democracy  out  of  a  police 
state. 

There  are  plenty  of  ways  the  present  mili- 
tary regime,  which  seized  power  in  a  coup 
almost  six  months  ago.  can  demonstrate  in 
what  direction  it  really  Intends  to  move.  For 
one  thing,  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  politlpal  leaders  now  at  large  will  be  able 
to  practice  politics.  Mr.  Papandreou's  release 
comes  hard  on  the  heels  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent gesture — the  house  arrest  a  week  ago  of 
another  former  Premier,  Panayotis  Canel- 
lopouloe, and  of  a  leading  publisher,  Helen 
Vlachou.  who  had  both  dared  to  speak  out 
against  the  Junta  and  its  policies.  That  is 
hardly  the  behavior  of  a  government  pre- 
pared to  let  its  opposition  st>eak. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Papandreou's  son,  Andreas,  who  remains 
In  prison  awaiting  trial  for  "treason."  There 
are  at  least  2500  other  political  prisoners  still 
In  custody,  by  most  accounts.  Finally,  there 
has  been  precious  little  evidence  of  progress 
back  toward  elections  and  constitutional 
rule  and  the  restoration  of  elemental  rights. 
The  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
international  community  should  make  It 
clear  that  its  distaste  for  the  present  regime 
will  not  be  diminished  by  Just  one  gesture, 
however  welcome.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  was  a  sop  to  Greek  and  world 
opinion  or  the  bare  beginnings  of  real  prog- 
ress  in   the  right  direction. 

INTEENATIONAL       UNION,       UNITED 

Automobile,  Aerospace  &  Agri- 
CTJLTrrBAi,  Implement  Workers 
or  America — UAW, 

Washington,  D.C,  October  S,  1967. 
Hon.  Don  Edwards, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Edwards:  I  write  to  ask 
that  jrour  induence  be  exerted  to  the  full 
toward  preventing  either  extension  or  res- 
toration of  U.S.  aid  in  any  form  to  Greece 
while  that  coimtry  remains  in  the  grip  of  an 
essentially  fascist  military  Junta. 

The  Pattakos  clique,  using  military  equip- 
ment largely  of  U.S.  origin,  has  throttled 
Greek  democracy.  Jailed  thousands  of  the 
nuDst  respected  men  and  women  in  public 
life,  imposed  military  censorship  on  all  forms 


of  utterance,  reduced  Greek  labor  unlcms  to 
creatures  of  a  Nazi-like  labor  front,  and  rule* 
through  unrelieved  terror  and  oppression. 
Continued  association  by  our  country  with 
such  a  regime — to  say  nothing  of  outright 
economic  or  military  assistance  to  it — can 
only  compromise,  grievously,  our  country's 
own  Integrity. 

I  write  not  alone  in  behalf  of  the  1,500.000 
members  of  the  UAW,  an  organization  which 
has  for  many  years  worked  closely  with  once- 
free  Greek  unions  In  support  of  the  demo- 
cratic modernization  of  that  nation.  Every 
element  of  Greek  life,  including  the  most 
conservative  of  its  traditional  democratic 
participants,  has  had  violent  hands  laid 
upon  it  by  the  military  Junta.  The  depth  of 
world  reaction  to  the  dictatorship's  assault 
upon  the  very  fundaments  of  a  free  national 
community  may  be  Judged  from  the  deci- 
sion ,  of  the  Common  Market's  Executive 
Commission  to  terminate  Common  Market 
assistance  to  Greece.  I  submit  that  our  na- 
tion can  do  no  less  than  to  curtail  economic 
or  military  assistance  of  any  kind  to  Greece 
until  such  time  as  civil  freedoms  there  have 
been  restored.  Not  to  do  so  Is  to  invite  au- 
thoritarian forces  in  any  nation  presently 
the  beneficiary  of  American  assistance  to 
conclude  that  they  can  destroy  freedom  with 
Impunity.  Not  to  do  so  is  to  turn  our  backs 
on  the  thousands  of  courageous  Greek  citi- 
zens who  have  rUked  assassination  and  con- 
centration camps  by  protesting  the  dictator- 
ship's destruction  of  the  democratic  institu- 
tions which  are  that  nation's  priceless  elft 
to  the  world. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Victor  G.  REurHEa, 

Director. 
International  Affairs  Department, 


Americanitm:  The  Ideal  and  At  RtaStj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss 
Trudy  Oulliber,  from  Perrlne,  Pla.,  has 
recently  been  named  winner  of  the  Flor- 
ida State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
Americanism  essay  contest  with  her  es- 
say, "The  Ideal  and  the  Reality."  Trudy 
was  only  15,  and  in  the  ninth  grade  at 
Cutler  Ridge  Junior  High  School  when 
she  wrote  her  essay,  and  the  Perxlne 
Women's  Club  submitted  It  to  the  State 
federation  contest. 

Trudy's  essay  exhibits  exceptional 
maturity  and  insight,  unusual  for  such  a 
young  student,  and  I  wish  to  join  the 
Perrine  Women's  Club  in  commendlnff 
her  for  her  outstanding  achievement. 
Americanism:  Thb  Ideal  and  thk  Realctt 
Americanism  cannot  be  fully  understood 
without  first  understanding  America,  and 
who   can   understand   a  dream? 

For  a  dream  such  a  country  was,  long 
before  the  Pilgrims  set  foot  on  her  shores. 
Men  longed  for  freedom,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, to  work  as  his  talents  led,  freedom  to 
voice  his  opinion,  to  own  that  which  his 
hands  had  earned,  and  aU  the  other  free- 
doms which  gave  him  personal  dignity,  self 
respect,  and  worth  to  the  eyes  of  his  feUow 
man.  Out  of  these  longings  America  waa 
bom,  and  Americanism  came  Into  being. 

Is  Americanism  Just  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  American  Ideals,  or  Is  It  a  study  In  con- 
tradiction? Our  constitution  proelalma  that 
all  men  are  created  free  and  equal,  yet,  wba* 
of   the   yellowed  receipt   that  reads:   *B«» 
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celved,  $600  tor  the  purchase  of  one  male 
slave"? 

As  the  geography  of  our  country  sweeps 
.  from  snow  capped  mountains  to  sandy 
beaches,  her  economy  from  industrial  multi- 
millionaires to  poverty  stricken  share  crop- 
pers, her  society  from  ultra-conservative 
Chicago  to  riot  ridden  Berkeley,  her  politics 
from  far  Right  to  rosy  Left,  so  do  the  varied 
meanings  of  Americanism  appear  the  Ideal 
and   the  Reality. 

Becavise  the  world  has  yet  to  see  the 
fulfillment  of  the  American  Ideal,  there  are 
those  who  say  it  Is  a  failure.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  America  is  still 
marching  toward  maturity  and  the  attain- 
ment of  the  dream. 

Patriotism  is  a  vital  part  of  Americanism. 
While  one  young  man  bums  his  draft  card 
or  flees  to  Canada  to  escape  Induction,  an- 
other applies  for  entrance  Into  Officers 
Training  School,  and  still  another  asks  for 
reenlistment  papers  at  the  end  of  his  tour 
of  duty. 

At  sporting  events,  one  man  may  chat 
with  his  neighbor  during  the  singing  of 
the  national  anthem  as  another  stands 
silent,  erect,  and  proud  of  his  American 
heritage. 

All  of  these  reactions  are  aspects  of  Amer- 
icanism. For  all  are  Americans  and  each 
reveals  by  his  feelings  for  his  country — one 
the  IdeaJ,  the  other  the  Reality,  and  each 
a  part  of  the  whole. 

As  America  moves  across  the  stage  of 
history,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  people  to 
pause  and  look  again  toward  the  splendor 
of  the  Ideal:  to  realize  that  It  cannot  be 
cas\ially  taken  as  a  gift  from  their  fore- 
fathers, but  must  be  won  by  pergonal  effort 
and  even  sacrifice. 

Americans  must  never  forget  this  vital 
truth,  as  expressed  In  the  slogan  of  the 
Freedom  Train:  "Freedom  is  everybodys  Job." 

We  have  seen  the  effect  of  Americanism 
In  the  past;  we  know  its  power  in  the  pres- 
ent; but  with  these  realities  what  does  It 
hold  for  the  future? 
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Resolution  Concerning  Firearms  Control 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

\>r    MICHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  10,  1967 

.  Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  International 
Association  of  Game,  Fish,  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners  at  their  annual 
convention  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada, 
In  opposition  to  S.  1  and  H.R.  5384  to 
restrict  the  right  of  law-abiding  citizens 
to  acquire  firearms. 

This  resolution  opposing  that  outra- 
geous legislation  sets  forth  the  unani- 
mous views  of  all  of  our  game,  fish,  and 
conservation  commissioners,  and  speaks 
the  thoughts  of  all  law-abiding  sports- 
men, sportsmen's  groups,  and  conserva- 
tionists on  the  subject  of  this  weak  and 
unworkable  legislation  so  Incorrectly 
merchandised  as  a  panacea  for  our  crime 
problems  In  this  Nation. 

Resolution  l — Firearms  Control 
Legislation 

Whereas,  restrictive  firearms  legislation 
proposed  in  the  90th  Congress  as  S.  1  (as 
amended)  or  HJl.  6384  conflict  with  the  Sec- 


ond Amendmeiit  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Which  constitutes  the  Ameri- 
can citizen's  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms, 
and  r 

Whereas,  an](  unreasonable  restriction  on 
firearms  would  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
hunting  enjoye^l  by  the  American  people,  one 
of  the  basic  freedoms  traditional  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  great  coun- 
try; and  I 

Whereas,  a  raluction  In  the  sport  of  hunt- 
ing would  imp4r  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
United  States,!  where  the  pursuit  of  wild 
game  represent^  a  thriving  Industry;  and 

Whereas,  thli  proposed  legislation  on  gun 
control  would  ,  only  restrict,  unnecessarily, 
law-abiding  American  citizens,  leaving  the 
criminal  free  ta  steal  or  smuggle  firearms  at 
will,  since  criminals  do  not  abide  by  any 
laws,  let  alone  llrearms  control;  and 

Whereas,  th^  sportsmen  of  the  United 
States,  representing  a  large  portion  of  the 
population,  have  repeatedly  expressed  their 
disapproval  of  firearms  control  legislation; 
and 

Whereas,  legislation  should  hit  hard  on  the 
unlawful  use  of  firearms  rather  than  at  the 
right  of  ownership: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  In- 
ternational As^ciation  of  Oame,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Of>mmissioners,  does  hereby  ex- 
press opposltloi  to  the  legislation  proposing 
restrictions  on  firearms  as  submitted  by  Sen- 
ator Thomas  9-  Dodd  and  Representative 
Emanual  Cellef  in  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  ^n  S3.  1  (as  amended)  and 
H.R.  5384;  and  i 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Association 
supports  the  pfinciples  contained  In  S.  1863 
and  S.  1854  as  Introduced  by  Senator  Roman 
L.  Hruska  which  would  provide  reasonable 
controls  over  liandgruns  and  heavy  military 
weapons  used  b^  criminals.  Incompetents  and 
drug  addicts  aqd  would  have  the  least  effect 
on  sporting  firebrms. 


October  10,  1067 
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Congratnlat  ons  to  Bronx  Post  Office 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

^  OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  'tHE  HOU  3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TuesdM,  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pride  in  anncuncing  to  the  Hosue  that 
the  Bronx  Pcpt  Office  In  my  comity  of 
the  Bronx,  NiY.,  has  received  the  1967 
National  Post  Office  Award  of  the  Mag- 
azine Publishers  Association. 

This  recog^tion  of  excellence  and 
efficiency  In  |)ostal  administration  was 
presented  In  the  form  of  a  bronze  plaque 
to  Postmaste^  Prank  J.  Viola,  of  the 
Bronx,  at  the  national  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Postmasters.  I 
commend  Po»tmaster  Viola  and  other 
officials  and  eoiployees  of  the  Bronx  Post 
Office  for  the  splendid  services  rendered 
to  the  people  of  the  Bronx. 

With  permission,  I  insert  an  article 
from  the  Nev^q  York  Times  of  October  8, 
1967: 

Bronx  Post  0|tice  Receives  a  Plaqtte  as 
EST  IN  Nation 

San  Juan,  B.R.,  October  7. — The  Bronx 
Post  OflBce  won  a  bronze  plaque  here  today 
for  being  the  b*st  in  the  nation. 

The  1967  National  Post  Office  Award  was 
presented  by  tlje  Magazine  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation at  the  ^i^nual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Assoclaljlon  of  Postmasters  of  the 
United  States. 


Charles  D.  Ablaftl  of  Washington,  the  m.ig. 
azine  publishers'  fvice  president,  handed  the 
24-by-19-inch  jn0ki\ie  to  Frank  J.  Viola,  the 
Bronx  postmaster. 

The  citation  singled  out  the  Bronx  Post 
Office  for  "excelletice  and  efficiency  In  postal 
administration  abd  employes."  In  making 
the  award,  Mr.  At>lard  said: 

"With  the  de<ttcated  talent  and  leader- 
ship of  the  postmaster,  the  supervisors  and 
the  employes,  t^e  Bronx  Post  Office  has 
shown  conclusively  that  the  task  of  proces- 
sing and  delivering  the  mail  can  be  accom- 
plished despite  the  complexities  and  ad- 
versities of  all  th^  Inherited  problems  of  an 
urban  enviroiune^t." 

The  publisher^  announcement  of  the 
award  said  that  jthe  Bronx  Post  Office  had 
reduced  work  hqurs  and  overtime  despite 
an  Increased  volui  ne  of  mall  and  had  speeded 
mall  deliveries  at  no  additional  cost,  while 
maintaining  go^  employe-management 
relations. 

The  office  servejs  1.6  million  persons  in  44 
the  borough.  It  has  3.700 
receipts  are  $15-miIllon  a 


square  miles  of 
employes  and  its 
year. 


American  Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHj^RD  D.  McCARTHY 

oi   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesddv,  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  pointed  defini- 
tions of  American  pyatrlotism  that  I  have 
seen  will  appeajr  tomorrow  in  the  Post 
Eagle,  of  Cliftofi,  N.J.,  in  a  column  en- 
titled "Outlook  iand  Insight"  by  Eugene 
T.  Bartkowiak.  He  focuses  on  the  deeds 
of  two  great  pBtriots,  Casimir  Pulaslu 
and  Thaddeus  ^osciuszko. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  tribute  to  those  two 
great  Poles  wh^  helped  found  this  Na- 
tion, and  as  a  continuing  tribute  to  the 
great  Polish-American  c<Mnmunity  of 
today  and  tomo^ow,  I  include  Mr.  Bart- 
kowlak's  articlej  entitled  "American  Pa- 
triotism," in  today's  Record: 

Amer]  can   Patriotism 
(By  Eugine  T.  Bartkowiak) 

Over  190  years  ago,  men  like  Casimir  Pul- 
aski and  Thaddetis  Koscluszko  Joined  force* 
with  other  famous  American  patriots  such  at 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
John  Adams;  and  with  pen  and  sword  they 
brought  a  new  niitlon.  The  United  States  of 
America,  Into  bel  ng.  It  was  an  exciting  time, 
a  time  for  moving  ahead  and  boldly  facing 
new  dangers.  It  ^s  the  time  when  American 
patriotism  was  molded. 

Casimir  Pulask}  came  to  America  and  in 
the  army  of  George  Washington  served  at 
Brandywine.  He  Was  made  General  and  Chief 
of  Cavalry  by  Cdngress  and  fought  for  the 
greatness  of  Ameflca  at  Germantown  and  In 
the  winter  campaign  of  1777-78.  In  1779,  si 
Brigadier  General,  he  defended  Charleston. 
Wounded  at  Savajnnah,  General  Pulaski  died 
for  America  aboifd  ship  en  route  back  to 
Charleston. 

Thaddeus  KoscI  uszko  entered  the  American 
continental  armyi  as  a  volimteer  and  he  too 
brilliantly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  For  fortifying  PhUadelphia  he 
obtained  the  ran^c  of  Colonel  of  Engineer*: 
and  his  services  4t  Tlconderoga  in  1777  con- 
tributed to  the  defeat  of  General  John  Bur- 
goyne  at  Saratoga.  He  planned  and  built  tlw 
fortress  of  West  Point  and  was  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Southern  army.  He  took  part  in  ibt 
sieges  of  Ninety-6ix  and  of  Charleston  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  t^anirg  of  Congresi, 


the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  and  the  privi- 
lege of  United  States  citizenship. 

Today  we  are  again  moving  throiigh  excit- 
ing times.  Again  we  move  ahead  facing  the 
dangers  before  lis.  It  Is  a  time  when  the 
American  Patriotism  which  was  so  strongly 
forged  by  Pulaski  and  Koscluszko  nearly  200 
years  ago  Is  being  tested  and  found  worthy 
of  the  challenge  before  us. 

Now,  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  Amer- 
ican history,  we  are  undergoing  vast  changes 
in  industry,  education,  science,  communica- 
tions and  international  relations.  Today  we 
are  making  explorations  Into  outer  space, 
conquering  the  oceans,  and  encouraging  the 
arts  and  commerce.  A  tall  order,  yes,  but  one 
which  the  American  people  can  meet. 

This  month,  American  Poles  throughout 
the  country  are  commemorating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  deaths  of  General  Casimir  Pul- 
aski and  General  Thaddeus  Koscluszko.  In 
saluting  the  greatness  of  these  two  Polish 
American  patriots  The  National  Association 
of  Polish  Americans,  Inc.  pays  tribute  by 
vowing  to  forever  stand  on  the  same  platform 
which  these  men  constructed — American 
patriotism. 

Just  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  the  testament  of  their  time,  so  might  the 
Inaugural  Address  of  the  late  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  be  considered  the  cov- 
enant of  our  time.  This  historic  document 
sets  forth  clearly  and  conslsely  the  alms  and 
goals  of  America  today — an  America  beset  by 
challenges  and  given  opportunities  for  great- 
ness never  before  experienced  by  any  pteople. 
The  text  of  the  Kennedy  Inaugural  Address 
has  been  taken  as  the  guide  for  The  National 
Association  of  Polish  Americans,  Inc. — a  guide 
every  American  should  follow. 

The  National  Association  of  Polish  Amer- 
icans, Inc.  pays  homage  to  the  greatness  of 
American  patriotism  by  following  the  Pulaski 
and  Koscluszko  spirit  which  blazes  on.  With 
this  spirit  we  win  move  to  new  frontiers  In 
our  quest  for  a  better  world. 


Amend  Statute  of  Limitationt  in  Certain 
Civil  Actions 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MARTLANO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  9.  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  support  H.R. 
6527,  to  establish  a  limitation  on  the  pe- 
riod of  time  during  which  an  action  may 
be  brought  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  recover  damages,  contribution  or  in- 
demnity against  architects,  designers,  en- 
gineers, or  contractors  on  the  ground  of 
a  defective  or  unsafe  condition  of  an  Im- 
provement to  real  property.  This  measure 
fa  Identical  in  Intent  to  my  bill  HR 
11544. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill,  and  others 
engaged  hi  the  building  Industry  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland  have 
cuscussed  with  me  the  difficulties  which 
tney  now  face  in  the  absence  of  any  stat- 
ute of  limitations.  Recent  decisions  of 
Hie  courts  have  placed  an  extreme  bur- 
den upon  architects,  engineers,  builders, 
and  all  engaged  in  constructioa  They 
•nay  be  liable  for  their  actions  many 
ywrs  after  completing  their  work,  long 
Jifter  essential  witnesses  and  Records  may 
nave  become  imavailable,  and  long  after 
technical  advances  may  have  made  their 


prior  work  difficult  or  impossible  to  de- 
fend, although  the  practices  may  have 
been  entirely  proper  and  reasonaUe  when 
undertaken. 

This  bill  would  both  protect  the  build- 
ing Industry  and  continue  reasonable 
protections  for  injured  parties.  A  sensi- 
ble time  is  allowed  for  commencement 
of  an  action,  and  even  following  the  pe- 
riod of  limitation  the  injured  party  could 
bring  a  claim  against  the  owner  or  other 
person  In  control  of  the  property.  Thus 
this  bill  balances  the  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned in  a  way  very  similar  to  laws  re- 
cently enacted  by  a  majority  of  the 
States. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  for  its  prompt  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation,  and  fully 
support  its  passage  today. 


National  Newspaper  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  10,  1967 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
8  to  14  marks  the  observance  of  National 
Newspaper  Week,  and  as  a  former  news- 
paperman, I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
newspapers  across  the  ooimtry  for  their 
immeasurable  contributions  to  the  bet- 
terment of  society. 

A  most  outstanding  editorial  appeared 
this  week  in  the  Johnson  City,  Tenn 
Press-Chronicle,  and  I  would  like  to  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  readers  of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Newspapes  Week:  Oeitznc  Things 

DONK 

Newspapers  get  things  done  In  their  com- 
munities. 

By  putting  the  spotlight  on  needs 

By  calling  for  action  .  .  . 

By  making  people  think— and  sometimes 
by  making  them  mad. 

When  people  start  thinking,  things  begin 
to  happen.  When  they  get  mad,  thlngB  be- 
gin  to  happen  faster. 

Sometimes  bad  conditions  exist  In  a  com- 
munity for  years  because  nobody  gets  stirred 
up  enough  to  do  something  about  them 
A  good  newspaper  is  a  sUrrer-upper 

So  it  does  not  upset  us  when  we  write  an 
editorial  and  somebody  calls  in  to  bawl  us 
out.  At  least,  the  bawler-outer  has  read  what 
we  have  said  and  has  reacted.  And  he  is 
going  to  talk  and  argue,  and  he  is  going  to 
cause  others  to  talk  and  argue.  First  thing 
we  know,  the  whole  community  will  be  talk- 
ing and  arguing,  and  out  of  aU  the  forenslcs 
will  come  eventually  a  consensus  that  some- 
thing does  or  does  not  need  to  be  done 

It  pleases  us.  of  course,  to  have  people  tell 
us  they  Uke  what  we  say  and  always  agree 
with  us.  ^^ 

It  pleases  us  even  more  when  people  say 
"I  seldom  agree  with  you.  but  I  read  what 
you  say,  anyway." 

The  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle  is  com- 
mitted to  getting  things  done  for  Jobnson 
aty  and  Upper  East  Tennessee.  In  the 
process,  we  are  going  to  step  on  some  toes 
both  official  and  unofficial,  now  and  then 
Thafs  Inevitable. 

And  there  wUl  be  times  when  nearly  every- 
body and  his  brothers  and  cousins  will  be 
mad  at  us.  That's  Inevitable,  too. 


There  will  even  be  times  when  we  will  be 
wrong  In  what  we  are  saying  and  doing. 
That*  for  sure. 

But  as  we  Join  newspapers  aU  over  the 
nation  In  observing  National  Newspaper 
Week  (Oct.  8-14),  we  are  deeply  grateful 
that  we  are  a  part  of  a  free  press  in  a  free 
country — and  that,  right  or  wrong,  we  and 
every  other  American  are  entitled  to  speak 
o\ir  piece  without  fear  of  official  coercion  or 
reprisal. 


Praise  for  the  Peace  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAQ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  9.  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  day  when  the  American  press  is  too 
prone  to  negative  criticism  of  Govern- 
ment operations.  It  is  refreshing  to  read 
an  editorial  which  takes  note  of  the  posi- 
tive contributions  being  made  by  an 
agency  which  at  times  has  been  sub- 
jected to  unfair  criticism.  This  excellent 
editorial  marking  a  new  milestone  in  the 
history  of  the  Peace  Corps  appeared  in 
the  October  3, 1967,  Issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
it  with  the  Members  of  Congress. 

WhUe  brief,  the  editorial  "An  Idea 
Proves  Itself,"  conveys  the  magnitude  of 
the  success  of  this  experiment  in  Amer- 
ican idealism,  and  indicates  most  clearly 
what  a  handful  of  dedicated  Individuals 
can  accomplish  in  helping  the  people  of 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 

The  editorial  underscores  Peace  Corps 
Director  Jack  Vaughn's  report  that 
Peace  Corps  alumni  who  have  returned 
from  their  missions  overseas  now  total 
more  than  the  volunteers  currently  over- 
•  seas  or  in  training.  As  a  consequence,  our 
own  Nation  is  being  enriched  as  the 
talented  and  highly  motivated  Peace 
Corps  alumni  take  on  new  and  increas- 
ingly responsible  roles  In  our  own  society. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
emphasize  anew  my  support  of  this  im- 
aginative concept  as  it  assumes  a  new 
dimension  In  our  national  life.  Director 
Vaughn  and  his  predecessor  Sargent 
Shrlver  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  work  which  the  Peace  Corps  has 
accomplished  over  the  past  6  years.  Vice 
Prseident  Humphrey  too  deserves  ac- 
colades, for  the  Peace  Corps  was  an  idea 
to  which  he  first  gave  life,  and  is  so  well 
stated  by  Mr.  Vaughn: 

Just  as  with  this  Nation,  something  was 
right  about  the  idea  all  along. 

The  editorial  follows: 

An  Idea  Pboves  Itself 
The  Peace  Corps  has  a  new  role. 
It  now  has  more  alumni  (over  14,600)  than 
It  has  people  overseas  or  in  training  (about 
14,450). 

"It  Is  clear."  says  Corps  director  Jack 
Vaughn,  "that  some  very  high  grade,  high 
gear  and  highly  motivated  talent  Is  becom- 
ing available  in  the  U.S.  In  Increasing 
number. 

"For  these  same  pec^le  who  saw  In  the 
Peace  Corps  service  an  expression  of  them- 
selves are  finding  the  same  opportunity  at 
home.  Our  nation  wiU  be  the  better  for  It." 

Vaughn  said  nearly  one-third  of  the  re- 
turned   volunteers    are    going    Into    fuU    or 
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part-time  teacblng  or  teacher-related  work. 
The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  la  hir- 
ing them  by  mall  trom  overseas.  It  Is  seeking 
200  volunteers,  mostly  for  ghetto  schools. 

Another  third  of  the  returnees  are  con- 
tinuing their  education. 

Vaughn  Is  lyrical  about  his  program,  how 
It  developed  abrocul  and  bow  It  now  may 
enrich  the  nation  at  home. 

Of  tbe  Peace  Oorpe  concept,  he  says,  "Just 
as  with  this  nation,  something  was  right 
about  the  idea  all  along." 


Tke  Facts  Rcbot  Yietnui  Cyoks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MXCHIOAK 

IN  TSE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  October  9.  1967 

Mr.  DINOKLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  Into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  excellent  editorial  appearing  on 
WJBK  television,  channel  2,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  on  September  25,  1967,  which  I 
believe  sets  forth  some  facts  of  erreat  in- 
terest on  a  problem  of  great  concern  to 
our  people. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "The  Facts  Re- 
but Vietnam  Cynics,"  merits  the  carefuj 
consideration  of  all  Americans: 

The  Facts  Rxbttt  Vietnam  Ctnics 

Intelligent,  thoughtful,  honest  and  good 
Americans  of  all  political  persuasions  and 
backgroimds  have  dlSwlng  opinions  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Some  are  hawks;  some  are  doves;  most  are 
somewhere  inbetween.  Some  want  more 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam;  some  want  less. 
Generally,  more  cynics  than  optimiata  speak 
up  on  the  war.  But  the  experienced  military 
analyst,  George  Fielding  EUot,  says  that  al- 
though Vietnam  has  been  a  gigantic  military 
and  logistics  problem,  we  now  are  winning 
the  war,  according  to  plan.  The  distinguished 
Washington  corresi>ondent  and  widely-syndi- 
cated columnist,  Boecoe  Drummond,  says 
that  while  the  end  of  the  war  Is  not  in  sight — 
and  a  peace  conference  nuty  not  be  just 
around  the  comer — the  facta  remain,  we  are 
not  stalemated,  we  are  making  progress. 

According  to  these  experts,  enemy  strength 
is  declining  by  at  least  2,500  a  month.  New 
recruits  cannot  keep  up  with  battle  losses 
and  desertions. 

Two  years  ago,  10,000  Viet  Cong  defected. 
Last  year,  30,000.  This  year,  40,000 — twice  as 
many  as  last  year  and  four  times  as  many  as 
two  years  ago. 

It  now  takes  a  half-million  workers,  busy 
aU  the  time,  to  repair  the  damage  done  by 
our  bombs. 

North  Vietnamese  are  being  asked  by  their 
government  to  work  longer  hours  to  make  up 
for  a  serious  manpower  shortage. 

Hanoi  has  lost  about  half  of  Its  MIQ  fighter 
planes — and,  In  less  than  a  year,  3,500  trucks, 
and  4.000  watercraft. 

Thirty-seven  nations  are  now  helping 
South  Vietnam.  Only  14  helped  Kcn^a.  In 
1965  only  600  free  world  world  troops  fought 
alongside  our  troops  in  Vietnam.  Now  the 
number  is  54,000. 

In  1965  the  South  Vietnamese  lost  three 
weapons  to  the  enemy  for  every  one  they 
captured.  That's  been  turned  completely 
around,  and  the  South  now  captures  more 
than  three  weapons  for  every  one  lost. 

The  frequency  of  Viet  Cong  attacks  Is 
declining,  because  they  are  weaker.  The  Cong 
said  the  North  Vietnamese  have  not  scored 
even  one  tactical  victory  since  1965. 


So,  regardless  of  whether  we're  hawks  or 
doves,  or  want  more  bombing  or  less  bomb- 
ing, one  importaat  fact  about  the  war  In 
Vietnam  Is  Increasingly  clear:  We're  not 
stalemated,  and  ws're  not  losing. 

The  growing  evidence  Is  that  we  can  win 
the  miUtary  battlei  But  the  reoZ  battle  is  be- 
tween the  will  or  Hanoi  to  conquer  the 
South — and  the  irlll  of  the  Soutb  Viet- 
namese and  American  people  to  stick  to  their 
guns. 


Mr.  M.  E.  "Anmet"  Robinson,  of 
GoI<iiboro,  N.C. 


EXTENSIC 


OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

or  KCpTH   CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  DP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Dctoper  10.  1967 

Mr.  HENDER30N.  Mr.  Speaker,  M.  E. 
"Emmet"  Robinion,  a  longtime  leader 
In  his  community  of  Goldsboro,  N.C,  In 
my  congressional  district,  passed  away 
last  week  and  an  editorial  In  his  home- 
town newspaper^  the  Goldsboro  News- 
Argus;  paid  appropriate  tribute  to  his 
memory : 

Death  as  It  wiuito  all  of  us  has  come  to 
M.  E.  (Emmet)  Qoblnson.  The  spelling  of 
Enunet  Is  correct.  Be  was  named  for  the  great 
Irish  hero. 

If  a  panel  of  looil  historians  and  author- 
ities on  the  life  of  the  city  and  county  were 
asked  to  name  ths  10  men  who  have  served 
our  public  the  best  in  the  past  50  years,  they 
would  put  Emmet  Hobinson  high  on  the  list. 
Name  any  great  Undertaking  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Goldsboro  and  or  Wayne  In 
the  past  years  and  Emmet  Robinson  would 
be  one  who  had  iworked  xnlgbtUy  for  the 
project.  j 

And  untU  a  few  months  ago  when  Heart 
trouble  stopped  hiiti,  he  was  among  the  lead- 
ers in  the  organiaatlon  of  the  community 
to  set  up  a  project  for  urban  re-development 
in  Goldsboro.  His  knowledge  of  the  city  and 
of  its  people  played  an  important  pert  In 
decisions  made  at  the  outset  of  the  re-devel- 
opment program,  a  program  which  will  give 
Goldsboro  a  great  new  look,  replacing  slums 
and  shanties  with  modem,  comfortable,  ade- 
quate housing. 

As  chairman  of  Wajne  County  Board  of 
Commissioners,  Robinson  was  one  of  the 
leaders  for  revaluation  and  fair  valuation 
among  all  pe<^le  ft>r  county  tax  purposes. 

As  chairman  of:  the  old  Goldsboro  hos- 
pital board  of  trustees  he  was  a  leader  in 
laying  the  foundation  for  Wayne  Memorial 
Hospital  and  thus  Opening  the  way  with  city 
and  county  growtta  for  new  Wayne  Memorial 
Hospital  now  undqr  construction. 

As  a  member  ot  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
he  lefl  his  mark  dt  ability  and  purpose  on 
the  city.  ] 

If  any  man  served  so  long  and  with  such 
distinction  in  advancing  the  progress  or  the 
section  in  so  many  ways,  we  do  not  know  It. 

And  remember,  please,  the  modesty  with 
which  this  splendid  public  servant  always 
bore  himself.  The  high  and  low,  the  white 
and  the  colored,  the  rich  and  the  poor  found 
a  friend  in  him,  a  smlUng,  understanding 
friend.  And  life  was  an  adventure,  an 
amusing  adventure  to  him.  You  wlU  recall 
the  half  smile  he  wore  always,  his  clgarete 
drooping  from  his  lips. 

Let  us  plant  many  memorial  dogwoods 
for  him  on  Roblnaon  thro\ighway  of  High- 
way 70.  This  name  honored  Emmet  Robin- 
son for  his  work  14  securing  l>etter  recogni- 
tion for  Wayne  lii  allocation  of  highway 
funds  during  the  jtlme  he  was  a  highway 


commissioner.  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind 
us  we  can  make  our  lives  subline  and  depart- 
ing leave  behind  us  footprints  on  the  sands 
of  time.  Xmmet  left  many  footprlirts. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  enlarge  or 
elaborate  upc»i  these  words  except  to 
note  that  men  li^e  Emmet  Robinson 
rarely  seek  or  obtain  great  publicity. 
financial  reward,  br  the  praise  of  their 
fellow  man.  Seldom  do  such  men  during 
their  lifetime  recelye  the  recognition  and 
appreciation  from  their  associates,  col- 
leagues and  contemporaries  which  they 
richly  deserve.  Too  often,  it  remains  for 
the  talented  wrlte^  of  an  editorial  obit- 
uary to  assemble  ind  put  down  in  one 
place  the  many  contributions  such  men 
have  made,  day  by  day,  year  by  year  and 
decade  by  decade  (o  that  even  those  of 
us  who  knew  then|i  suddenly  get  a  full 
picture  of  the  impact  they  had  made. 

Characterlstlcallir,  the  leadership  this 
great  man  exercised  in  community  af- 
fairs continued  imtU  Just  shortly  before 
his  death.  May  he  And  the  peace  so  rich- 
ly earned  in  a  life  of  service. 
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EXTENSION!  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWAR9  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  lixjNois 

IN  THE  BOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  O^ober  10.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  unwarranted  criticism 
and  emotional  tirades  against  the  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam.  One  of  the  more  timely 
and  certainly  penetrating  commentaries 
on  the  subject  of  South  Vietnamese  par- 
ticipating in  the  War  appeared  In  the 
Jollet  Herald-Newsion  Friday,  October  6, 
by  Copless  Press  international  analyst 
Dumltru  Danlelopol.  His  commentary 
follows: 

Taa  To  GiVK  Vix  mAiasB  Dxnc  CREorr 
(By  Dumltiu  Danlelopol) 

WASBiMGTOir. — ^We  were  discussing  the 
latest  Washington  'Vwntroversy"  over  U.S. 
policy  in  Southeasrt  Afla. 

"What  would  you  (lo  If  you  were  a  South 
Vietnamese?"  I  asketf  the  young  executive. 

"I  would  omnmlt  s\^clde,"  be  shot  beck. 

A  startling  answer? 

How  would  you  like  to  be  a  South  Viet- 
namese? ! 

How  would  you  feel  If  yovu:  future,  your 
Uberty  and  maybe  your  life  and  that  of 
your  family,  the  f ree<Iom  of  your  country  had 
become  a  poUtlcal  football,  tossed  back  and 
forth  in  the  one  capital  that  could  protect 
you? 

How  would  you  Uks  to  hear  that  your  war 
for  survival  is  unconstitutional,  that  it  Is  im- 
moral, that  Vietnam  Is  not  America's  busi- 
ness, that  the  AmMlcans  should  withdraw, 
that  they  should  let  the  Vietnamese  settle 
their  own  problems? 

How  would  you  Ilk*  to  hear  proposals  that 
the  oppoaltloa  party  should  become  the 
"peace"  party  In  the  1968  elections  or  that 
the  Negroes  in  the  United  States  support 
the  Viet  Cong? 

How  would  you  Uke  to  hear— after  you 
risked  your  life  to  go  to  the  polls  in  presi- 
dential electlona — that  the  results  were  in- 
conclusive, that  the  elections  were  rigged. 
that  your  votes  didn't  reaUy  matter  after  all? 

We    oertaL'Uy    provide     ths    Communist 


propaganda   machine   with   aU   the   gist   It 
needs. 

Under  the  clrcuuistancee,  it's  a  miracle  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  doing  as  weU  as  they 
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are. 

After  20  years  of  war  and  internal  sub- 
version this  exhausted  uneducated,  strug- 
gling country  Is  now  being  rapped  because 
its  army  Is  not  as  efficient  as  the  TJJS.  Army. 

Admittedly  the  Soutb  Vietnamese  lack  the 
strength,  skiU  and  tenacity  of  n.S.  divisions. 
But  our  divisions  represent  the  cream  of 
the  world's  best  professional  army  and  the 
cream  of  the  world's  beet  educated  young- 
sters. 

Conservative  figures  published  recently 
show  that  since  1960  South  Vietnamese  lost 
at  least  50.000  soldiers  killed.  If  the  respec- 
tive populations  are  considered,  this  would 
represent  600,000  Americans.  (The  U.S.  has 
12  times  the  population  of  South  Vietnam) . 

The  United  States  didn't  lose  that  many 
men  In  World  War  I,  World  War  n  and 
Korea  combined. 

The  Viet  Cong  has  assassinated  12,000 
civilians,  kidnapped  42,000  other. 

Before  we  become  too  critical  of  Soutb 
Vietnamese  faults,  let's  ask  ourselves: 

How  many  of  us  would  go  to  vote  knowing 
we  might  be  kUled  in  the  process? 

Some  83-85  per  cent  of  the  Soutb  Viet- 
namese electorate  cast  their  votes  In  de- 
fiance of  all  Viet  Cong  Intimidation  and 
threats. 

How  many  of  xis  would  accept  an  official 
capacity  in  small  towns  and  villages  visited 
by  marauding  murderers?  How  many  of  us 
would  support  the  government  knowing  we 
risked  being  kidnaped,  tortured,  kiUed — or 
were  exposing  our  families  to  the  same  fate? 

South  Vietnamese  do. 

Let's  stop  being  pompous,  smug  and  self- 
righteoiis.  Let's  give  South  Vietnam  its  due. 

We  are  fighting  their  war,  but  they  are 
fighting  our  war  too. 

Let's  not  forget  it 


The  "Palestwe  Liberatioii  Organization' 
Office  in  New  York 


EyiBNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  founding  of  the  State  of  Israel,  Arab 
terrorists  have  launched  almost  con- 
tinuous attacks  against  its  people.  In 
1964  the  Arab  States  aided  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  formal  terrorist  group  known 
as  the  "Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion." 

Since  that  time  the  PLO  has  been 
training  terrorists  In  the  refugee  camps 
of  the  Gaza  strip  for  service  as  guerrilla 
fighters  against  Israel.  One  of  the  most 
disgraceful  aspects  of  this  situation  has 
been  the  fact  that  UNRWA  funds,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  refugees,  have  been  charmeled  into 
the  training  of  these  military  units. 

The  PLO  maintains  an  office  in  New 
York  City  and  in  the  following  article 
Irom  the  September  7,  1967,  edition  of 
the  American  Examiner  the  question  Is 
quite  properly  asked:  Should  we  permit 
this  group— which  is  committed  to  the 


destruction  of  a  country  with  which  the 
United  States  maintains  friendly  rela- 
tions— to  operate  in  our  country? 

The  article  follows: 
Wht  Doss  Bhttkaibt's  So-Caixxd  PArxsriNX 

LCBSBATION'      OBGAMIZATIOir      CONTUfUX      TO 

Havk  an  Office  dj  Nkw  Yoax? 
(By  James  H.  Sheldon) 
The  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  is  the  parent  body  of  the  iUegal  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Army.  Three  months  after 
the  Arab-Israel  War.  It  still  maintains  an 
office  In  New  York  City. 

PLO  was  formed,  openly  and  brazenly,  for 
the  purpose  of  Uquldatlng  the  State  of  Israel 
("Liberating  Palestine,"  to  use  PLO  termi- 
nology, since  its  officers  do  not  admit  the 
legal  existence  or  Israel).  In  its  "National 
Charter,"  as  filed  with  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  PLO  declares  Its  purpose  to  be  the 
"liberation  of  PalesUne,"  denounces  the 
United  Nations  partition  resolution  and  the 
establishment  of  Israel  as  "Illegal  and  void," 
and  resolves  to  "outlaw"  Zionism  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Prior  to  last  June  its  head,  Ahmad  Shuk- 
airy.  was  fond  of  closing  speeches  to  his  fol- 
lowers with  a  shouted  "We  shall  destroy 
Tel-Aviv,"  or  similar  language. 

Actually,  PLO  has  attempted  (with  the 
official  sponsorship  of  the  Arab  states )  to  set 
Itself  up  as  a  kind  of  shadow  government 
for  Palestine.  Art.  27  of  Its  Charter  declares: 
"This  orgamzatlon  shall  have  Its  flag,  oath, 
and  a  national  anthem— and  Art.  22  of  the 
attached  "Fundamental  Law"  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  "special  Palestinian  Mil- 
itary Unite,  formed  in  accordance  with  the 
military  needs  and  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Unified  Arab  Command." 

We  reproduce  here  a  few  Items  quoted 
from  "A  Summary  of  Events  in  the  Middle 
East,"  Issued  as  an  official  publication  of 
Senator  J.  W.  Pulbrlght's  Senate  Oomnxlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

"May  8.  1964. — Representatives  of  the  Arab 
States  met  in  Jerusalem  and  announced  the 
creation  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orgam- 
zatlon. 

"September  1,  1964.— The  Arab  Foreign 
Ministers  allocated  $2.3  million  to  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization. 

"June  19.  1966. — The  head  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  Ahmad  Shukairy, 
said  that  members  of  the  PLO  army  would 
go  to  Viet-Nam  'to  fight  alongside  the  Vlet- 
cong  in  their  struggle  against  American 
Imperialism.' 

"May  17,  1967.— Ahmad  Shukairy,  leader  of 
the  PLO,  said  that  his  organization  would 
continue  to  send  Infiltrators  into  Israel.  He 
also  repeated  past  statements  that  the  PLO 
was  armed  by  the  Chinese  Communists." 

To  make  the  situation  worse,  PLO  set  out 
to  use  the  Arab  refugee  campe  of  the  Middle 
East  as  a  training  ground  for  organizing  its 
infiltrators  and  military  unite.  Through 
UNRWA,  the  United  States  pays  more  than 
70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  these 
centers.  After  a  careful  investigation.  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D.,  Mass.)  reported 
that  at  least  12,000  inhabltante  of  refugee 
camps  were  being  trained,  mostly  In  the  Gaza 
Strip,  for  service  as  guerrilla  fighters  under 
Shukalry's  leadership. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  ask  the  question  now: 
Why  does  PLO — whose  only  purpose  is  to 
destroy  Israel — continue  to  exist,  and  even 
to  maintain  offices  In  New  York,  three 
months  after  a  cease-fire  was  supposedly 
agreed  upon  and  accepted  by  all  parties? 

It  Is  not  possible  to  argue  that  PLO  has 
shown  any  change  of  policies  since  the  events 
of  June.  On  July  17,  Indeed,  Radio  Cairo 
broadcasted  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  PLO 
Executive  Committee,  held  that  very  day,  for 


the  purpose  of  preparing  for  "the  next  stage" 
of  the  war  against  Israel.  The  Intent  to  "lib- 
erate" Palestine  was  again  declared,  as  "a 
part  of  the  world's  UberaUon  battles."  The 
National  Charter  of  PLO,  with  Ite  provisions 
for  a  "Liberation  Army,"  was  reaffirmed.  The 
scope  of  the  "battle"  was  even  widened,  in  a 
declaration  that  "It  has  become  clear  that 
the  danger  of  Zionism  and  Imperialism, 
headed  by  the  United  States.  Is  no  longer 
limited  to  Palestine."  Israel's  defense  actions 
were  called  "Imperialist  Zionist  aggression." 
Implicit  In  the  whole  program  of  PLO  is  a 
continuing  close  solidarity  with  the  commu- 
nist govemmente  of  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  Red  Chinese  regime  In  Peking. 
Readers  of  this  column  will  recall  that  we 
exposed,  more  than  a  year  ago.  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Peking  office  of  PLO.  headed  by 
Rashld  Sayyld  Jarbu,  who  had  been  granted 
a  regular  block  of 'time  on  Peking  radio  for 
the  purpose  of  propagandizing  his  cause  In 
Asia.  Subsequently,  the  Peking  government 
supplied  PLO  guerrtlla  groups  with  ship- 
ments of  bazookas  and  other  weapons.  On 
June  6.  1967.  just  after  fighting  commenced 
in  the  Middle  East,  Premier  Chou  En  Lai 
addressed  a  message  to  Ahmad  Shukairy 
assuring  him  that  the  Chinese  Government 
at  Peking  would  "ever  remain  the  staunch 
and  reliable  comrades-in-arms"  of  the  Arabs 
In  the  "struggle  to  repel  the  aggression  by 
United  States  imperialism  and  Ite  tool 
Israel." 

The  propaganda  of  PLO  in  America,  how- 
ever, has  said  very  little  about  the  guerrlUa 
activities  which  are  the  center  of  Its  exist- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  the  New  York  office 
talks  about  the  "svifferlng"  of  Arab  refugees 
and  the  "Injiistlce"  of  Israel's  existence.  The 
New  York  PLO  organ.  Palestine  Issue,  cur- 
rently complains  of  what  it  calls  "The  Crime 
of  the  Christian  West  In  the  Holy  Land." 

When  Israel  sought  to  defend  herself 
against  Nasser's  troops  poised  for  a  death- 
strike,  her  action  was  described  as  an  "un- 
holy Jewish  Invasion."  made  possible  because 
"the  Christians  of  the  West  have  been  the 
defenders  of  the  'State  of  Israel'  against  the 
Innocent  indigenous  Arab  Inhabltante."  At 
this  point,  the  PLO  editor  waxes  turbiUent. 
and  we  read : 

"Woe  to  thee.  Christians  of  the  West,  for 
ye  have  sold  the  Land  of  Peace  to  fanatic 
Zloniste  for  "Thirty  pieces  of  aUver'." 

Another  article  In  the  same  publication, 
charging  that  the  Israelis  refused  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Red  Cross,  Is  completely  at 
variance  with  reputable  news  agency  reports 
from  the  war  zone. 

When  It  comes  to  talks  with  Arab  studente 
In  America,  however,  PLO  representatives 
take  a  very  dlfTerent  Une.  Addressing  a  con- 
vention of  the  Arab  Studente  Orgamzatlon 
in  the  U.S.A.  a  New  York  representative  of 
PLO,  Saadat  Hasan,  speUed  out  the  advan- 
tages of  guerrtlla  fighting  against  a  modern- 
ized army  and  called  upon  the  studente  to 
give  their  support  to  PLO.  Officers  of  the  As- 
sociation backed  him  up  in  this  propaganda. 
In  short,  there  continues  to  exist  today. 
In  New  York,  an  office  of  an  organization 
which  Is  devoted  to  waging  war  against  a 
country  with  which  the  Umted  States  main- 
tains friendly  relations.  UnUke  the  mission 
or  a  sovereign  state,  PLO  is  not  an  agency  to 
which  we  grant  diplomatic  status.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  our  laws,  which  regtUate  the  activities 
of  all  foreign  agente.  Besides  propaganda  In 
this  country,  It  attempte  to  Influence  dele- 
gates at  the  United  Nations,  in  spite  of  the 
UN.  cease-fire  actions.  What  the  UJf.  dele- 
gates do  about  this  Is  their  concern — but 
whether  PLO  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
ite  political  activities  in  our  own  country, 
and  to  Insult  our  citizens.  Is  another  mat- 
ter. The  Justice  Department  should  give  the 
whole  situation  an  early  and  very  serious 
review. 
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Salote  to  BetU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 


In  1960,  aUout  fl^e  million  persons  somer 
how  managed  to  escape  the  Censiu  Bu- 
reau's notice.  And  unless  the  proposed  1970 
fonn  Is  pared  to  essentials,  after  one  look  at 
It  a  good  many  more  millions  are  likely  to 
long  for  the  same  tort  of  limbo. 


or    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Ohio,  Repre- 
sentative Jackson  E.  Betts,  was  the  only 
witness  to  protest  against  the  nature  of 
the  upcoming  1970  census  in  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Statistics  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice «md  Civil  Service  in  May  and  June 
of  this  year.  In  seeking  to  preserve  the 
privacy  of  the  individual  against  imwar- 
rented  Intrusion  he  has  introduced  legis- 
lation, H.R.  10952,  limiting  the  categories 
of  questions  required  to  be  answered 
under  penalty  of  law.  Because  I  believe 
the  American  citizen  has  a  right  to  his 
privacy  and  the  right  to  be  left  alone 
and  because  the  Constitution  states  the 
purpose  of  the  census  shall  be  that  of 
enumeration  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  his  stand  and  have,  as  a 
consequence,  joined  him  in  introducing 
such  legislation. 

Just  this  morning,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  In  an  editorial  entitled  "Big 
Brother  1970  Model,"  saluted  Repre- 
sentative Betts'  stand  and  warned  its 
readers  of  the  rude  shock  in  store  for 
them  when  the  1970  census  comes 
around  unless  changes  are  made.  The 
editorial,  in  its  entirety,  follows: 
Big  Brother,  1970  Model 

Unless  Rep.  Jackson  Betts  and  a  few  other 
Ilke-mlnded  Congressmen  have  their  way. 
Americans  are  in  for  a  rude  shock  when  the 
1970  census  comes  around.  For  as  plans  now 
stand,  the  forms  to  be  provided  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  are  about  as  long  and 
certainly  axe  as  inquisitive  as  those  devised 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Rep.  Betts  regards  the  more  than  60  items 
the  Census  Bureau  plans  to  ask  people  about 
as  harassment  and  an  invasion  of  personal 
privacy.  The  Ohioan  suggests  that  questions 
on  which  answers  are  mandatory  be  limited 
to  matters  considered  as  essential  to  a  census. 
Euch  as  name  and  address,  sex,  age,  race  and 
marital  status.  Answers  to  questions  about 
such  things  as  plumbing  fixtures,  he  says, 
ought  to  be  voluntary. 

Certainly  if  the  special  trial  census  pre- 
pared earlier  this  year  for  New  Haven,  Conn.,- 
foreshadows  what  is  to  come  in  1970,  Rep. 
Betts  has  a  point.  For  it  not  only  seeks  the 
sort  of  data  needed  for  a  count  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  probes  far  beyond. 

It  asks,  for  instance!  "How  do  you  enter 
your  living  quarters?"  "Do  you  have  a  com- 
plete bathroom?"  And  If  you  do.  how  many 
people  do  you  share  it  with?  It  asks  if  heat, 
ligiit,  off-street  parking  and  use  of  a  swim- 
ming p)ool  are  Included  in  your  rent.  If  you 
are  a  tenant.  It  asks  about  your  water  sup- 
ply, what  fuel  you  xise  most  for  heating, 
whettier  or  not  you  have  a  garbage  disposal 
unit,  dishwasher  and  television  set  (black 
and  white,  or  color?). 

Now  it  is  plain  that  many  of  these  ques- 
tions are  designed  for  later  use  by  private 
industry,  educational  Institutions  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  But  surely  it  is  possible 
to  get  answers  to  those  which  are  irrelevant 
to  the  essential  business  of  a  census  by 
means  other  than  threatening  the  respond- 
ent with  60  days  in  jail  and  a  |100  fine,  the 
penalty  for  noncompliance. 


Alleged  Postal  Sabsidiec 

fTENSIoil  OF  REMARl 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 


If  iowa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Dctoher  10.  1967 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  at- 
tention of  Members  of  the  House  to  an 
article  in  the  odtober  16,  1967.  issue  of 
Newsweek  in  which  the  columnist,  Ray- 
mond Moley,  takes  a  long,  hard  look  at 
the  pending  postal  rate  increase  bill. 

Mr.  Moley  pro;  )erly  asks  why  this  bill 
is  being  rushed  through  Congress  rather 
report  of  a  "blue  rib- 
o  which  was  delegated 
the  task  of  ascertaining  what  is  wrong 
with  the  operatlopi  of  the  Post  OflQce  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Moley 's  article  follows: 

Those  Allec  bd  Postal  SuBsmiES 


than  await  the 
bon"  committee 


o; 


tPy 

A  House  bill  to 
crease    the    pay 
7977)    has   been 
Committee  and  cle|ired 
Rules  Committee, 
inally  there  were 
with  the  Presidenf  s 
tal  rates  and  the 
postal  employees, 
employees    a   rals« 
dent's  guidelines 
so,  to  avoid  a  veto 
committee  comblqed 
of   legislation, 
product  of  a  political 
wlilch  from  time 
almost  everything 
Ice. 

Moreover,  this 
despite  the  fact 
tlnguished  people 
Ident  to  study  the 
report  until  next 
commission  is 
chairman  of  XT& 
doubt  appointed 
master  General 
the  "archaic" 
creaking,  erratic 


l>r 


h«re< 


Instead  of 
mission's  report, 
the  Post  Office 
tent  that  most  ol 
eliminated,  the 
chose  to-  Increase 
and  thus  throw 
ol  the  rnail  servic< . 

My  argument 
a  "subsidy"  for 
class  mall 
House  committee 
1966  showed  a  su 
second-   and 
flcits   of  $416.2 
respectively.   For 
these  have  been 
second-  and 
huge  Federal 

I  have  had 
this  claim,  for 


Ri  mondrMoley) 

raise  postal  rates  and  in- 
postal   employees    (H.R. 
i;|assed   by   the  Post   OfDce 
for  floor  action  by  the 
rhls  bill  is  a  hybrid.  Orig- 
two  bills — one  to  comply 
demand  for  higher  pos- 
other  to  raise  the  pay  of 
The  latter,  however,  gave 
higher   than    the    Presi- 
Pederal  employees.  And 
of  the  pay  bill,  the  House 
the  two  into  one  piece 
the  present  bill  is  a 
maneuver,  a  practice 
iiunemorial  has  charterized 
related  to  tlie  postal  serv- 

b  11  Is  being  rushed  through 

1  hat  a  commission  of  dis- 

vas  appointed  by  the  Pres- 

postal  service  and  will  not 

;  ear.  The  chairman  of  that 

R.  Kappel,   former 

.  The  commission  was  no 

at  the   instance   of  Post- 

CfBrien.  who  declared  that 

service  is  "ponderous, 

<±)stly." 


Fri  derlck 


poa  tal 


THE  BUI  :DEN  upon  USERS 

wall  Ing  for  the   Kappel   com- 

?hich  may  well  show  how 

c4a  be  reformed  to  the  ex- 

the  postal  deficit  can  be 

H4use  Post  OfBce  Committee 

the  present  scale  of  rates 

ttie  burden  upon  the  users 


years  I  have  in  my  pieces  in  this  magazine 
commented  upon  supsldies  in  goverimient 
agencies  and  progra^^.  I  have  received  let- 
ters taunting  me  abiut  the  "subsidy"  en- 
Joyed  by  periodicals,  [until  now,  I  have  not 
replied  to  those  charfees  in  print.  But  since 
responsible  Journalisis  have  now  accepted 
the  Post  Office  figurs  and  have  joined  the 
chorus,  I  chose  to  shdw  how  deceptive  those 
figures  are.  For  I  have  always  believed 'that 
these  claimed  subsidi«  s  have  been  based  upon 
a  wholly  unsound  syitem  of  allocating  co&u 
in  the  postal  system, 

bad    AC  WtlNTINC 

The  report  of  the  House  committee  itself 
In  its  labored  explan!  tion  of  what  are  called 
"cost  ascertainment"  figures  comes  close  lo 
admitting  their  unreliability.  The  cost  sys- 
tem does  not,  it  adm  ts,  take  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  prl  Drity  given  to  flrst-class 
mall  as  compared  with  the  deferment  im- 
posed upon  other  classes  of  mail.  Delivery 
of  flrst-class  mail  is  intended  to  be  prompt 
and  almost  immedia  ;e.  Second  class  should 
take  two  or  three  daj  s,  and  third  class  about 
eight  days.  Calculat!  ons  based  on  the  sale 
of  stamps  or  use  of  meters  cannot  be  seg- 
regated by  classes,  rhey  are  used  for  all 
kinds  of  maU.  And  tt  e  whole  basis  of  assign- 
ing costs  to  the  three  classes  la  based  upon 
random  samples.  The  minority  report  on  the 
bill  said:  "The  full  committee  had  no  op- 
portunity whatever  lo  study  the  cost  ascer- 
tainment figures  on  Hfhlch  the  rate  Increases 
are  l>ased  '  .  .  all  raie  adjustments  are  sus- 
pects because  they  aife  based  on  questionable 
and  dubious  statistics." 


deals  with  what  is  called 

ufcers  of  second-  and  third- 

Accor4lng  to  the  figures  in  the 

report,  first-class  mall   in 

plus  of  $67.7  million.  But 

thirb-class  mail  provided   de- 

i^illlon  and  $401.2  million 

a   long   time    figures   like 

^ed  to  claim  that  users  of 

third  -class  mail  have  enjoyed  a 

sub  iidy. 

rei  son  to  feel  the  effect  of 
whjnever  over  the  past  twenty 


lis 


and 


ttB 


respec  ive 


ser\  ice 


syste  m 


I  have  become  so 
ment  accounting  in 
grown  even  more  sus 
figures.  In  the  benel^ 
water  projects  such 
ply,  the  assumption^ 
Department   of   HEV 
counting   systems, 
been  approved  by 
office. 

Common   sense 
since  the  same  men 
buildings,  mall  truck  s 
in  some  cases  horses 
ail  classes  of  mall 
allocation   of 
stantlally  impossible 

In  the  postal 
costs  are  for  labor, 
In  handling,  carrying 
the   ZIP  Code 
much  of  this 
A  first-class  item  is 
fifteen    times    by 
zlnes  do  nine  of 
own  expense. 

Despite  this 
labor  costs  upon 
third-class  mail,  th  i 
ond-class  (122  per 
per  cent)    over 
more  than  for  first- 

Pinally,  it  should 
Increases  in  the 
most  heavUy  upon 
culation.  To  the 
unjustified  burden 
proposed  rates  are 
smalls  Include 
cals — cultural, 
sional  and  fraternal 

Here  Is  the  e 
publisher,  Frank  M. 
Office  Committee 
add  to  his  costs 
$26,250  for  second 
third-class  mail.  In 
average    profits    ovel' 
$22,795.  Thus,  at  one 
either  be  destroyed 
And  this  situation 
dreds  of  lesser 


accustomed  to  govern- 
other  fields  that  I  have 
I  >lclous  of  the  Post  Ofiice 
cost  ratio  in  some  big 
dams  and  water  sup- 
are  ludicrous.   In   the* 
there   are   twelve   ac- 
none   of   these   has 
Comptroller  General's 


sl^ould    tell    anyone    that 

and  women,  the  same 

.  trains,  boats  and  even 

and  mules  are  used  for 

in   varying   volume,   an 

class  costs   is  sub- 


ind 


80  per  cent  of  the 

labor  is  largely  used 

and  sorting  mall.  Under 

magazines  must   do 

handll^  at  their  own  expense. 

handled  on  the  average 

pbstal    employees.    Maga- 

t#ose  handlings   at   their 
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continual  pushing  of  rising 

users  of  second-  and 

rate  Increases  on  sec- 

t)  and  Uiird-class  ti88 

fiftejen  years  have  been  far 

iilass  mall  (67  per  cent). 

be  noted  that  the  rate 

present  bill  fall  relatively 

;}erlodical8  of  small  cir- 

the  increases  are  an 

but  to  the  smalls  the 

tragic  blow.  And  these 

hundreds  of  special  periodi- 

relie  lous,    scientific,    profes- 


:e  of  The  Atlantic.  Its 

Herbert  Jr..  told  the  Post 

the  present  bill  would 

$8^800  for  flrst-class  mall. 

mail  and  $52,800  for 

all,  this  is  $87,850.  His 

five    years   have    been 

blow  The  Atlantic  would 

or  go  deeply  into  debt. 

I  light  well  apply  to  hun- 

kno\fn  periodicals. 


TRK   BILL    SHOULD    WAIT 


The  reason  why  The  Atlantic  as  well  &• 
many  other  magazines  of  small  circulation 
use  third-class  maU  is  that  their  prospect* 
are  in  limited  categories  and  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  solicit  subscriptions  In  media  with 
mass  coverage.  Mr.  Herbert  said  that  a  one- 
page  ad  in  the  Reader's  Digest,  with  a  gen- 
eral circulation  of  millions,  would  cost 
$50,000,  but  if  he  used  that  $50,000  he  could 
sppeal  through  third-class  mail  to  800,000 
selected  individuals  who  would  be  suitable 
prospects  for  The  Atlantic. 

For  these  reasons.  Congress  should  defer 
this  bill  imtil  the  Kappel  commission  re- 
ports on  postal  operations  generally  and  rec- 
ommends reforms  such  as  are  suggested  by 
the  Postmaster  General.  The  billion-dollar 
postal  deficit  may  be  due  to  inefficiency  and 
waste  in  the  Post  Office  system  itself.  Cer- 
tainly If  the  system  is  modernized  and  If  it  is 
possible  to  have  an  accurate  accounting  sys- 
tem, the  stigma  of  "subsidies'  should  be  re- 
moved from  users  of  second-  and  third-class 
maiL 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  a  very  thoughtful,  timely  speech 
by  my  able  and  distinguished  friend,  Mr. 
Ralph  E.  Casey,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine  Institute,  Inc.,  en- 
titled "The  Maritime  Stalemate." 

This  speech  by  a  prominent  leader  in 
maritime  affairs  stresses  the  importance 
of  having  a  sound,  constructive  maritime 
program  enacted  by  the  Congress  with- 
out further  delay. 

Mr.  Casey  points  to  the  fact  that  about 
70  percent  of  our  ships  are  20  years  old 
or  older,  and  that  modernization  of  the 
fleet  will  require  long-term  financial 
commitments  on  the  part  of  both  opera- 
tors and  financial  Institutions. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that, 
where  possible,  American  commerce 
should  be  carried  in  American  bottoms 
made  in  this  country,  plying  generally  to 
and  from  all  the  ports  in  the  world. 

A  great  nation  like  ours  needs  a  highly 
developed,  large  merchant  marine,  not 
only  for  our  business  prosperity  and  the 
prestige  of  our  great  free  system,  but 
also  for  the  security  of  the  country. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
not  delay  further  in  laxmching  a  suitable, 
massive  shipbuilding  and  modernization 
program  that  will  bring  our  merchant 
marine  up  to  its  proper  strength  and  im- 
portance in  world  commerce. 

If  we  allow  our  maritime  affairs  to 
drift,  there  is  great  danger  that  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  we  will  have  no 
merchant  marine  worthy  of  the  name, 
Mid  that  would  be  a  great  mistake  in 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  a  great  blow  to  the  standing  of 
the  United  States  in  world  trade  and  a 
peat  loss  to  our  American  economy  in 
general. 

If  American  shipyards  are  not  able 
to  build  these  ships,  it  is  up  to  the  Con- 


gress to  help  develop  some  shipyards 
that  will  be  so  able.  There  are  new  tech- 
niques and  methods  available  now  being 
used  in  foreign  lands,  both  in  Euroi>e  and 
the  Orient,  that  point  the  way  for  mod- 
errflzation  of  American  shipbuilding. 

This  country  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
these  new  techniques  and  methods;  In 
fact,  we  should  embrace  them  and  set  up 
our  shipbuilding  industry  on  a  real,  mod- 
ernization, forward-looking  basis,  so 
that  we  can  do  the  job  that  has  to  be 
done,  and  press  forward  as  soon  as  we 
can  to  build  up  our  merchant  marine 
to  the  point  where  it  should  be,  to  serve 
a  Nation  of  our  size  and  importance  in 
the  world. 

I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  take  early 
action  in  building  up  and  modernizing 
our  merchant  marine. 
The  speech  follows: 

The  Makitime  Stalematk 
(Speech  by  Ralph  E.  Casey,  president  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine  Institute,  before  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 27,  1967) 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before 
you  once  more  to  discuss  the  current  status 
of  the  American  merchant  marine.  Each  year 
lor  the  past  ten  years  or  more,  we  of  the  In- 
dustry have  been  coming  before  these  ses- 
sions to  warn  of  the  serious  crisis  growing 
ever  closer  for  American  shipping.  Today, 
gentleman,  the  crisis  is  here,  and  the  assist-' 
ance  of  yotir  great  '^-f°"'— *^"n  f"  "Tiitlnd  oa 
never  before  In  our  hlstoryT" 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute — 
as  many  of  you  are  aware — represents  the 
majority  of  all  United  States-flag  tonnage. 
Our  37  member  companies  operate  both  sub- 
sidized and  non-subsidized  vessels;  passen- 
ger and  liner  vessels,  bulk  carriers  and 
tankers:  in  both  the  domestic  and  foreign 
trades  of  the  United  States.  This  represents 
approxmlately  5.700.000  gross  tons  of  Amer- 
ican shipping.  Consequently,  the  policy  views 
of  the  Institute  do  not  represent  the  vested 
interest  of  any  single  segment  of  the  indus- 
try but  rather  constitute  a  broadly-based 
consensus  of  the  entire  industry. 

The  importance  of  having  a  sound,  con- 
structive maritime  program  enacted  without 
further  delay  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Of 
the  965  privately-owned  vessels  in  the  fleet 
today,  682.  or  about  70  per  cent,  are  20  years 
old  or  older.  Even  the  subsidized  operators — 
who  are  under  statutory  obligations  to  re- 
place their  fleets  and  for  whom  an  orderly 
replacement  plan  wajB  devised  over  ten  years 
ago — currently  have  158  vessels,  or  49  per 
cent,  of  their  fleet  in  the  over-age  category. 

Modernization  of  our  fleet  will  require 
long-term  financial  commitments  on  the  part 
of  both  operators  and  financial  institutions. 
To  do  the  Job  right,  there  must  be  consid- 
eration given  to  aU  segments  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  in  order  that  we  will  have  that 
type  of  shipping  potential  which  our  national 
maritime  policy  requires.  And  considering 
the  depth  to  which  we  have  fallen,  the  action 
to  be  taken  must  be  not  only  emergent  but 
far-reaching  and  drastic  In  nature. 

Two  years  ago.  an  effort  was  made  by  a 
Cabinet  group  within  the  Administration  to 
present  the  outlines  for  a  complete  revision 
in  maritime  policy.  This  group  was  chaired 
by  the  then  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Alan  Boyd.  To  put  it  bluntly,  "all  hell  broke 
loose"  over  the  plans  presented  by  the  Boyd 
report,  as  it  has  since  become  known.  Almost 
simultaneously  a  report  was  Issued  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Merchant  Martne. 
This  report  was  never  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  minds  of  many  here  is  doubt 
whether  it  ever  received  any  serious  consid- 
eration by  the  President  himself.  More  re- 


cently. Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan 
Boyd  has  developed  a  series  of  proposals  that. 
In  effect  represent  modifications  of  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  both  of  these 
reports. 

The  Boyd  Program,  so-caUed,  would  pro- 
vide for  greatly  Increased  appropriations  for 
the  construction  of  ships  in  United  States 
shipyards.  The  estimates  given  call  for  the 
construction  of  approximately  30  ships  each 
year  for  five  years,  involving  subsidies  paid 
direct  to  the  shipyards  of  between  220  million 
and  250  million  dollars  each  year.  Additional 
work  would  be  provided  to  American  ship- 
yards in  a  facet  of  the  program  which  calls 
for  the  modernization  of  approximately  100 
Victory-type  troop  ships.  All  in  all.  this  ship- 
building, ship  repair  program  would  provide 
more  work  for  American  shipyards,  and  more 
Jobs  for  American  shipyard  workers  than  ever 
before  in  the  i>eacetime  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Operating  subsidies  would  be  extended 
imder  the  Boyd  Program  to  four  liner  com- 
panies operating  about  60  ships,  whose  ap- 
plications have  been  pending  for  a  number 
of  years.  Additionally,  operating  subsidies 
would  be  extended  to  bulk  carriers,  a  seg- 
ment of  the  fieet  which  was  completely 
neglected  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  And  m  view  of  the  radically-changed 
nature  of  our  foreign  trade  over  the  last 
30  years,  no  one  seriously  questions  the  need, 
from  lx>th  a  commercial  and  national  de- 
fense standpoint,  for  a  strong  bulk  carrier 
fleet  as  part  of  a  well-balanced  American 
merchant  marine. 

Cargo  Preference,  which  has  been  of  such 
great  help  to  American  shipping,  would  be 
retalnea  .-ffewever .  for  those  companies  re- 
ceiving financial  aid  from  the  Government 
in  the  form  of  direct  operating  parity  pay- 
ments, rate  differentials  would  be  gradually 
eliminated.  Mr.  Boyd  has  made  it  unmis- 
takably clear  that  he  favors  retention  of 
the  now  well-established  principle  that  car- 
goes paid  for  by  American  taxpayers  should 
be  subject  to  a  mandate  tinder  which  50  per 
cent  would  be  carried  in  American  bottoms. 

Other  aspects  of  the  proposals  which  Mr. 
Boyd  has  made  involve  the  commencement 
of  a  nuclear  ship  construction  program;  a 
revision  in  the  trade  route  concept  looking 
toward  more  freedom  of  operation  by  sub- 
sidized operators;  experimentation  with  the 
operating  subsidy  system  to  find  out  whether 
there  cannot  be  developed  a  form  of  parity 
payment  with  an  incentive  feature  more 
closely  tied  to  efficiency  and  economy  of 
operation:  an  expanded  program  of  research 
and  development:  and  some  participation  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  a  program  to 
improve  ports,  docks,  and  cargo-handling 
facilities. 

With  all  these  proposals,  there  has  been 
little  disagreement  on  the  part  of  labor  and 
management  in  the  Industry:  in  fact,  most  of 
the  proposals  have  met-  with  enthusiastic 
reception.  There  are.  however,  two  facets  of 
the  proposals  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  vituperative  controvery:  first,  permitting 
American  ship  operators,  once  construction 
appropriations  have  been  exhausted,  to  build 
a  limited  number  of  vessels  abroad;  and  sec- 
ond, inclusion  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

The  Institute  has  consistently  and  strongly 
supported  aU  aspects  of  the  Boyd  Program. 
In  some  areas  we  do  not  feel  it  goes  far 
enough,  and  yet  believing  as  we  do  that 
a  start  must  be  made  somewhere  and  with- 
out further  delay,  we  have  supported  the 
proposals  without  serious  quallflcotton. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  segments  ot  the 
industry,  both  labor  and  management,  which 
have  taken  strong  issue  both  on  the  right 
to  build  abroad  and  on  the  locus  of  the 
Maritime  Administration. 

Let  us  deal  for  a  moment  with  this  di- 
lemma. The  two  issues  have  resulted  in  a 
complete  stalemate  so  far  as  any  new  marl- 
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time  program  Is  concerned.  The  Industry  and 
the  Congress  have  been  spUt  very  sharply 
Into  two  warring  camps.  This  Is  Indeed  unfor- 
tvinate  because  never  before  has  the  Congress 
been  so  divided  on  a  set  of  proposals  designed 
to  benefit  the  American  merchant  marine. 
Added  to  this  we  have  shlpbuUders  pitted 
against  ship  operators  and  one  faction  of 
unions  pitted  against  another. 

Last  year,  a  real  fight  took  place  In  the 
Congress  over  whether  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration should  be  In  or  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  The  Administration 
lost  this  fight,  due  prlmarUy  to  the  activity 
on  the  part  of  a  group  of  unions  In  the 
Maritime  Trades  Department,  under  the 
leadership  of  Paul  Hall,  its  President,  joined 
by  segments  of  management  Including  the 
■  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute.  Of 
course,  whenever  you  beat  the  current  Ad- 
ministration, be  It  Democrat  or  Republican. 
on  an  Issue  which  It  considers  of  vital  Im- 
portance—whether It  Is  or  not— you  have 
trouble  on  your  hands.  The  memory  of  last 
year's  batUe  has  by  no  means  faded.  This 
in  Itself  would  be  bad  enough,  but  It  has  a 
distinct  bearing  on  the  present  conflict  over 
the  program  espoused  by  Secretary  Boyd  for 
revitalizing  the  merchant  fieet. 

There  Is  a  suggestion  that  Congress  Itself 
can  do  the  Job.  There  are  some  who  delude 
themselves  Into  thinking  that  a  bUl  pre- 
pared m  the  Congress  and  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress without  the  support  of  the  Admin- 
istration— and  Indeed  over  Its  strong  objec- 
tions—will  succeed  In  reversing  the  down- 
ward trend  in  the  plight  of  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
No  one  who  really  appreciates  the  way  our 
Government  works  in  Washington  can  really 
believe  that  the  mere  passage  of  a  new  piece 
of  maritime  leglslaUon  can  actually  succeed 
In  achieving  the  objective  we  all  want.  For 
example,  Secretary  Boyd  proposes  the  con- 
struction In  American  shipyards  of  approxi- 
mately 30  ships  a  year  for  five  years— a  pro- 
gram which  will  Involve  substantial  construc- 
tion subsidies  to  shipyards  each  year.  Can  we 
really  expect  that  If  the  Congress  tries  to 
extract  this  "goodie"  from  the  Boyd  pro- 
gram we  can  expect  these  large  annual  ap- 
propriations to  be  processed  through  the 
maritime  agency — wherever  It  may  be  lo- 
cated— then  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  then  through  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  finally  through  the  Con- 
gress, without  the  support  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States? 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  I  deplore  a  situation 
where  the  American  merchant  marine,  so 
vital  to  our  commerce  and  defense,  yet  so 
Close  to  economic  extinction.  Is  at  the  mo- 
ment caught  In  a  mortal  web  by  forces  and 
counterforces,  exerted  not  by  our  enemies 
but  by  our  allies. 

Recently,  there  was  a  motion  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  Im- 
pose a  limitation  which  some  felt  at  the 
time  would  seriously  Impair  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  money  made  available  In 
the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  for  ship  con- 
struction. This,  In  essence,  was  submitted  as 
a  Republican-sponsored  economy  move.  It 
passed  with  little  or  no  debate.  Where,  then, 
were  those  who  have  been  so  vocal  In  support 
of  a  new  program,  yet  so  defiantly  opposed 
to  proposals  being  espoused  by  Secretary 
Boyd  that  would  Involve  no  Government 
money.  Bear  In  mind  that  for  every  cargo 
ship  built  here  the  Government  wlU  have  to 
lay  out  anywhere  from  5  to  11  or  12  million 
dollars,  whereas  the  same  ship  built  abroad 
win  cost  the  Government  nothing. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  actually 
there  are  not  two  Issues  holding  up  thfe  mart- 
time  program  but  really  only  one.  And  that 
one  la  the  right  of  American  operators  to 


build  any  shlpi  whatever  In  foreign  ship- 
yards. Many  pet  pie  In  the  Industry — and  you 
may  put  me  doi  m  as  one  of  the  strongest  ad- 
herents to  this  point  of  view — feel  that  the 
hardheaded  poiltion  of  American  shipyards 
and  American  ^hlpyard  unions.  In  their  re- 
fusal to  compromise  on  this  Issue,  Is  com- 
pletely unreasQ  lable.  I  feel  It  Is  a  "dog  In 
the  manager"  i.ttltude  that  Is  contrary  not 
chant  marine  b  iit  of  this  country  as  a  whole, 
dnly  to  the  Interests  of  the  American  mer- 
We  need  many  ships,  and  we  need  them  fast. 
We  cannot  wal  for  the  complete  rebuilding, 
modernization,  and  automating  of  American 
shipyards.  We  i  annot  wait  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  si  Ipyards  or  even  the  develop- 
ment of  new  1  echnlques. 

There  are  sol  ae  In  the  shipbuilding  Indus- 
try who  say,  "  Ke  can  do  the  Job— Just  give 
us  a  chance.'  I  say  the  evidence  Is  aU 
around  us  to  p  ove  that  they  do  not  have  the 
capablUty  and  that  we  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  wait  ng  a  year  or  two  In  order  for 
their  lack  of  ca  jabillty  to  prove  Itself  through 
experience. 

I  know  of  o  le  company  who  In  mld-1966 
asked  for  estln  ates  on  a  large  conversion  Job 
from  an  Amerl  :an  shipyard.  Six  months  later, 
when  bids  wei  e  actually  solicited  from  that 
yard  the  prlo :  was  almost  *3  million  more 
for  that  sam(  work.  Was  this  because  of 
higher  labor  o  jsts?  Of  course  not.  The  yard 
simply  was  n<    longer  a  hungry  bidder. 

I  know  of  ai  other  case  where  an  American 
company  soU<  Ited  bids  from  a  number  of 
shipyards  for  he  construction  of  three  large 
vessels.  Only  two  bids  were  received,  un- 
doubtedly beo  iuse  most  of  the  yards  In  the 
United  States  were  not  equipped  to  build 
this  size  ship  But  even  more  Importantly, 
the  lowest  bid  was  some  $3  mUllon  less  than 
the  only  othe  bid  received.  This  Is  an  Indi- 
cation that  t  le  second  low  bid  was  not  a 
real  "business '  bid.  .  ,  ,^     ,  .„„ 

Then  we  ha  ve  the  recent  case  of  the  lash 
Ships.  This  ist  radically  new  concept  In  ship 
design.  Intentled  to  carry  cargo  In  Individual 
barges  loaded  aboard  the  vessels.  Two  Amer- 
ican operator!  wUl  build  a  total  of  11  of  these 
vessels  at  ai.  estimated  cost  of  over  $20 
million  per  va  sel.  When  the  bids  were  opened. 
It  was  found  that  only  a  few  yards  were  In- 
terested enough  to  even  submit  a  bid,  and 
here  again  tli  e  low  bid  was  almost  $2.5  mil- 
lion per  ship  lower  than  the  next  respon- 
sive bid.  It  1^  known  that  other  similar  type 
vessels  are  y^t  to  be  let  out  for  bids.  What 
yards  will  evto  submit  bids  on  this  procure- 
ment and  at  what  cost? 

The  shlpbu  llders  contend  that  these  situa- 
tions represent  "nothing  other  than  normal 
bidding  patt«  rn".  This  may  well  be.  but  If  so. 
It  portends  d  Ismal  prospects  for  any  consci- 
entious effort  to  revitalize  the  American  mer- 
chant fleet.  iL  8tepped-up  building  program 
here  In  the  \  Tnlted  States  Is  absolutely  cer- 
tain to  Inflate  prices  and  prolong  delivery 
schedules.  And  unless  the  shipyards  are  per- 
mitted to  tal  or  the  design  of  the  ship  to  the 
capacity  of  heir  yards  rather  than  to  the 
needs  of  the  shipping  operator — and  who  In 
their  right  n  ilnd  could  subscrtbe  to  that? — 
there  Is  boui  id  to  be  less  and  less  bidder  In- 
terest in  future  procurements. 

If  ever  I  was  convinced  of  anything.  It  Is 
that  no  new»  leglslaUon  can  succeed  unless 
a  satisfactory  compromise  Is  worked  out  be- 
tween the  Administration  and  the  Congress. 
As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  statement, 
neither  poUay  nor  program  Is  an  end  in  It- 
self— there  iust  be  a  full  Implementation  of 
both,  execiifed  by  administrative  agencies 
conscientiously  and  without  reservation. 
Unless  this  I  can  be  accomplished,  all  the 
countless  h^urs  of  work  and  reams  of  tes- 
timony thafl  have  transpired  over  the  past 
two  years  will  amount  to  nothing  but  wasted 
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EXTENSI(i>N  OF  REMARKS 

C  GATHINGS 

O^    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSfl  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  New  YoJ-k  Daily  News,  on  its  edi- 
torial pages,  comments  on  the  publica- 
tion of  the  autobiography  of  Edward  V. 
Rickenbacker.  But,  the  editorial  com- 
ment is  far  mori  than  a  literary  review- 
it  is,  as  the  article  Is  titled  "A  Summing 
Up"  of  a  great  American,  who  still  is 
going  strong.     J 

The  editorial  properly  pinpoints  the 
principles  that]  led  Captain  Eddie  to 
legendary  fam< 

The  book — 

States  the  Diily  News — 
Is  a  testament  oi  the  author's  faith  in  God, 
love  of  country,]  and  belief  that  one  must 
give  before  he  cAn  hope  to  get. 

It  Is  a  pleasire  to  commend  the  edi- 
torial to  the  Members,  and  I  am  looking 
forward    to    reading    "Rickenbacker"— 

the  story  of  a 

[From  ttie  New 


Ein: 


ork  Dally  News,  Oct.  9,  1967] 
Summing  Up 
Few  men  are  privileged  to  live  as  long,  u 
excitingly  or  ak  fruitfully  as  Edward  V. 
RlckenbEicker,  the  son  of  Swiss  Immigrants 
who  became  a  rational  hero  and  a  legend  in 
his  lifetime.  All]  of  It.  the  struggles  and  tl>e 
triumphs,  have  been  captured  In  an  auto- 
biography entllled  simply  "Rickenbacker" 
(Prentice  Hall;  iM3  pages;  $7.95). 

life's  tale.  It  Is  also  a  test»- 

hor's  faith  In  God,  love  of 

ief  that  one  must  give  before 

it. 

Ihe   became   an   auto   racist 


October  10,  1967 
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he  can  hope  to 

Long    before 


effort 

Thank  yo' 


champion,  Am^lca's  flying  ace  of  aces  to 
World  War  I,  ob  pioneer  In  commercial  avia- 
tion, Rickenbacker  learned  the  value  of  sell- 
reliance,  initiative,  and  placing  opportunity 
and  challenge  above  security. 

He  came  to  nianhood  tis  a  spindly  13-ye»r- 
old  boy,  forcedpy  the  death  of  his  father  to 
work  killing  Wours  In  glass  factories  and 
metal  foundri«  so  that  the  Rickenbacker 
family  could  k^ep  going.  That  was  the  start 
for  the  man  wtio  today  Is  one  of  the  mo« 
outspoken  chaifeplons  and  examples  of— the 
rugged  Individualism— BO  long  deemed  u 
essential  part  <n  the  American  character. 

What  kind  of  man  Is  Captain  Eddie?  Pert 
at  a  few  vignettes  from  his  story. 

Here  U  a  young  man  In  his  20s  scrapini 
together  every  [cent  of  savings  to  field  hH 
own  race  car  t^m  with  little  to  fall  back  ob 
but  his  faith  In  himself. 

You  see  him  again  m  the  cockpit  of  a  SpM 
over  France,  hfc  guns  Januned  and  Germun 
on  his  tall,  coctly  refusing  to  seek  safety  W 
fear  of  panicking  the  younger  fliers  with  hla 

In  the  depth  of  the  depression  he  tsM 
charge  of  a  wfeak-wlnged  bird.  Eastern  Att 
Lines,  breathe^  life  Into  it  and  watches  wiu 
pride  as  It  becimes  the  first  commercial  sir- 
line  to  cast  a4ay  the  crutch  of  government 
subsidies. 

His  body  horribly  broken  In  a  1941  airUw 
crash,  he  Ues  in  a  Georgia  hospital  and  it- 
fuses  drugs,  Ipst  In  easing  his  pain  U«J 
might  make  acceptance  of  death  easier. 

Sprawled  In  i  tiny  raft  In  the  Pacific  Oceu 
In  1943,  he  prtys,  pleads,  sings  and  tongw- 
lashes  his  fell  )w  survivors  from  another  •» 


nash,  winning  life  for  seven  of  them  almost 
through  sheer  will  power. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  essential 
Rickenbacker  shows  best  not  In  an  hour  of 
victory,  but  at  a  time  of  failure.  It  was  the 
1920s  and  the  auto  comptiny  he  helped  found 
Iiad  floundered  In  the  postwar  depression.  His 
share  of  the  debt :  $260,000. 

There   would  have  been  no  dishonor  In. 
taking  refuge  In  bankruptcy.  But  Ricken- 
backer didn't  see  It  that  way. 

Without  a  whine  or  a  backward  look,  he 
(truck  out  Into  new  ventures.  It  tooks  years, 
but  he  repaid  every  cent. 

The  act  of  a  "square"?  We'd  say  It  was  the 
mark  of  a  man — which  Capt.  Edward  V. 
Rickenbacker  was,   and  Is. 


Hawaii  Family  Income  Exceed*  National 
kftthgt  by  $1^00  Margin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBIS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP  rawah 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  9,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ha- 
waii is  generally  regarded  as  the  world's 
most  famous  year-roimd  vacation  spot. 
However,  as  the  "Crossroads  of  the  Pa- 
cific." it  also  plays  a  major  role  in  bring- 
ing together  buyers  and  sellers  from  the 
East  and  West,  assisting  in  their  trading 
and  financial  arrangements  and  provid- 
ing them  with  display,  exhibition,  and 
other  marketing  facilities.  As  Hawaii  ad- 
vances with  rapid  strides  toward  becom- 
ing the  center  of  finance  and  trade  in 
the  Pacific,  I  think  it  significant  to  point 
out  the  growth  factors  in  Hawaii's  new 
economy  as  described  in  a  recent  report 
by  the  First  National  Bank  of  Hawaii. 

In  its  monthly  publication.  Economic 
Indicators,  the  bank  notes  a  steady  move 
upward  In  the  number  of  families  in  the 
tlO.OOO-pIus  a  year  income  bracket, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  whole  new  range 
of  goods  and  services  on  the  consumer's 
vanted  list. 

The  bank's  report  also  revealed  that 
last  year  the  average  Income  per  family 
in  the  50th  State  was  $8.053 — the  high- 
crt  in  the  Nation — ^up  from  an  average 
family  Income  of  $1,400  in  1965. 

I  now  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
GussioNAL  Record  a  newspaper  article 
jummarizing  these  interesting  highlights 
from  the  recent  economic  report  by  the 
Mrst  National  Bank  of  Hawaii.  The  ar- 
ticle from  the  September  27,  1967,  Issue 
Of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bullein  follows: 

rUOLT  IKCOME  AVEBAGE  IN  STATE  ToPS  $8,000 

Families  In  Hawaii  earn  more  money  than 
the  national  average,  but  more  members  of 
the  family  are  at  work  to  bring  In  the  extra 
inoome,  according  to  the  First  National  Bank 
ofHawaU. 

la  its  monthly  report.  Economic  Indlcat- 
en,  the  bank  said  the  average  Income  per 
tuailj  In  the  State  was  $8,053  for  last  year. 

The  latest  year  In  which  Hawaii  could  be 
compared  with  a  national  average  was  1965, 
■Bd  the  average  family  Inoome  here  then  was 
<T.400,  compared  with  $6382  across  the 
aatlon. 

^e  I960  Censtis  showed  54  per  cent  of 
Hawaii  famUies  with  more  than  one  wage 
••nier,  compared  with,  for  example,  Call- 
*«nla,  which  had  44  per  cent  multiple-earner 
Dunuies. 


National  figures  published  by  the  bank 
show  a  steady  move  upwards  In  the  ntunber 
of  families  In  the  $10,00O-plus  a  year  bracket. 

"Hie  figure  moved  from  6  per  cent  In  1955 
to  14  per  cent  In  1960  and  25  per  cent  In 
1965. 

In  HawaU,  1965  statistics  showed  more 
than  30  percent  of  families  earning  more 
than  $10,000  a  year. 

Close  to  half  the  total  ptirchaslng  power 
for  consumer  goods  and  services  lies  In  this 
$10.000-plus  bracket,  the  bank  said,  resulting 
In  a  whole  new  range  of  goods  and  services 
on   the  consumers'  wanted  list. 


Why  They  Serve:    A  Father's  Moving 
Letter  to  Hit  Daaghter 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH    qABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  a  letter 
that  a  young  Navy  lieutenant  wrote  to 
his  daughter  on  his  departure  for  a 
Polaris  submarine  patrol.  The  letter,  by 
Lt.  John  W.  Asher  III,  is  such  a  moving 
expression  of  the  simple  patriotism  typi- 
cal of  so  many  career  military  personnel 
that  I  wanted  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  letter  follows: 

September  13.  1967. 

Deas  Hollt  Ann:  This  letter  wm  try  and 
explain  to  you  why  your  father  Is  serving 
In  the  Navy  today  and  why  he  may  be  serv- 
ing In  the  Navy  for  quite  a  few  years,  pos- 
sibly even  when  you  are  old  enough  to  read 
and  luiderstand  this. 

Since  the  revolution  of  1776,  mUllona  of 
Americans  have  stood  for,  fought  for  and 
died  for  freedom.  They  did  so  because  free- 
dom, imfcwtunately.  Is  not  free.  Freedom 
must  be  fought  for  to  be  gained  and  fought 
for  to  be  maintained.  If  we  Americans  don't 
fight  for  It  every  minute  of  every  day,  there 
are  people  and  powers  that  would  take  It 
from  us.  In  your  Grandfathers  day.  It  was 
Hitler's  Nazis;  today  it  Is  Cooimunists.  In 
your  day  it  may  very  well  be  some  entirely 
different   politico. 

America  not  only  fights  for  her  own  free- 
dotn,  but  for  the  freedom  of  any  other  coun- 
try that  is  threatened  and  asks  us  to  help 
them  keep  their  freedom. 

Our  fight  for  freedom  today  Is  on  two 
fronts.  On  one  front  one  half  million  Ameri- 
can troops  are  fighting  communists  to  help 
guarantee  the  freedom  of  the  South  Vietna- 
mese people.  These  people  have  asked  our 
help  and  we  have  responded.  If  we  had  not 
come  to  their  aid.  then  their  freedom  and 
the  freedom  of  their  neighbors  woiild  have 
been  crvished  by  the  communists. 

The  second  front  In  our  fight  for  freedom 
Is  our  national  defense.  0\ir  Armed  Forces 
and  sophisticated  weapons  systems  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  communist  aggression  and  domi- 
nation. As  long  as  we  demonstrate  to  the 
commimlsts  that  our  defense  is  strong  and 
that  If  attacked,  we  can  and  wlU  retaliate 
with  terrible  force;  then  our  freedom  Is  guar- 
anteed. 

Unfortimately  the  meaning  of  freedom  Is 
not  clear  to  all  Americans.  Some  take  It  for 
granted.  "Let  the  other  guy  do  It"  they 
say.  Little  do  they  realize  that  over  half  of 
the  people  In  the  world  have  no  freedom 
and  that  \inless  we  fight  for  ours,  neither 
wUl  we. 

My  part  In  our  fight  for  freedom  Is  ad- 
mittedly small.  My  Job  offers  few  rewards 


and  long  periods  of  separation  from  you  and 
your  mother.  There  Is  one  compensation.  I 
know  that  I  am  helping  to  guarantee  a  safe 
and  happy  home  for  you,  your  mother,  your 
grandparents  and  our  friends.  It  Is  well 
vrorth  the  effort. 

Your  mother  Is  doing  her  part  by  acting 
as  a  father,  mother  and  head  of  household 
while  I  am  away.  It  Is  a  Job  that  she  does 
wUllngly.  You  are  fortunate  that  she  does  It 
so  well.  It  Is  a  true  sacrifice.  Someday,  I  hope, 
you  will  be  able  to  do  yoiir  part  and  do  it  as 
weU  as  she  does. 
Love, 

Dao. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
dociunent  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  sbaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  {VS. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938).  \ 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shaU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  hae  reported 
(VS.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Govenunent  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Docimients,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C..  20403,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent :  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Oovemment  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment ofBcer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  imder  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code.  UtJe  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders WlU  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  slnglb 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCK 
Senators,   Representatives,   and  Delegates 

who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rkcobo. 


Tuesday,  October  10,  1967 


Dally  Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both  Houses  cleared  agriculture  ippropriations  bill  for  President. 
Senate  passed  public  works  appr<  tpriations  bill,  worked  on  State- JustIce}-Com- 
merce  appropriations  bill,  and  passed  nine  bills  on  calendar  call. 

Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  S  14479-S  14534 

Bills  Introduced:  Eight  bills  and  two  resolutions  ^iere 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  2513-2520;  S.J.  Res.  115;  md 

S.  0)n.  Res.  47.  Pag«  S  1  1487 

Bill  Reported:  Report  was  made  as  follows:  S.  230; ,,  to 
provide  a  uniform  system  for  establishing  wages  of  em- 
ployees in  recognized  trades  or  crafts,  with  amendm  rnts 

(S.  Rept.  592).  Pog*  S  1  ^487 

Bills  Referred:  Five  House-passed  bills  were  refei  red 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Pag«  S 14487 

Public  Works  Appropriations:  By  82  yeas  to  3  1  ays 
(motion  to  reconsider  tabled).  Senate  passed  yrith 
amendments  H.R.  11641,  fiscal  1968  appropriations  for 
public  works,  after  rejecting  the  following  amendn  ent 
and  motion: 

Rejected:  Randolph  amendment  to  reduce  by  $41  338 
million  funds  for  reactor  development  program  of  the 
AEC;  and,  by  27  yeas  to  54  nays  (motion  to  reconsder 
tabled),  Williams  of  Delaware  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  Committee  on  Appropriations  with  instruct  ons 
to  reduce  appropriated  funds  by  $247,808,200. 

Senate  insisted  on  its  amendments,  asked  for  cor  fer- 
ence  with  House,  and  appointed  as  conferees  Senators 
Ellender,  Hayden,  Russell,  McClellan,  Hill,  Magnu  ;on, 
Holland,  Stennis,  Bible,  Pastore,  Randolph,  Kuc  lel, 
Hruska,  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mundt,  and  Smith 

PogM  S 14534,  S 14537-S44558 

Calendar  Call:  On  call  of  calendar  nine  bills  were 
passed  as  follows: 

With  amendment,  to  be  sent  back  to  House 

D.C.:  H.R.  3973,  authorizing  employment  in  the  I  ).C. 
Department  of  Public  Health  of  qualified  physic  ans 
and  dentists  who  are  licensed  outside  of  the  D.C. 
Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  Hous< 

D.C:  S.  768,  providing  for  the  taking  of  a  censi  s  of 
D.C.  schoolchildren  under  age  18 ; 

D.C:  S.  770,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  ^f  a 
public  crematoriiun  in  the  D.C;     . 

D900 


tie) 


[  clei  red 


D.C:  S.  1631,  to  raise  to  age  20 
of  schoolchildren  entitled  to 
tion  in  the  D.C;  and 

D.C:  S.  2012,  relating  to  the 
school  lunch  program  in  the  D.C 
With  amendment  and 

Highway  safety:  S.  1552,  to  estalblish 
way  Safety  Advisory  Committee ; 

D.C:  S.  765,  making  it  Ulegal 
cle  in  the  D.C.  while  under  the  in  luence 

D.C:  S.  1224,  to  establish  a  register 
in  the  D.C;  and 

D.C:  S.  318,  to  establish  a  chil^ 
the  D.C. 


maximum  age  limit 
reduced  fare  transporta- 

administration  of  the 


State,  Justice,  Commerce  Appropriations:   Senate 


for  House: 

a  National  High- 


t3 


operate  a  motor  vehi- 
of  adrug; 
of  blind  persons 


day  care  program  in 

Paget  S  14479-S  14417 


action  on,  H.R.  10345, 
Departments  of  State, 


considered,  but  did  not  complete 
fiscal  1968  appropriations  for  the 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judic  iary,  and  related  agen- 
cies, taking  the  following  aaons  on  amendments 
thereto: 

Adopted:  Two  McClellan  amendments  of  a  technical 
conforming  nature  respecting  bo  ilers  and  aircraft ;  and, 
by  74  yeas  to  15  nays  (motion 
Byrd  of  Virginia  amendment  st;  iting  it  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  U.S.  thr<  tugh  its  representatives 
in  the  U.N.,  having  advocate!  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  should  initiate  and  support  in  the 
U.N.  economic  sanctions  against  North  Vietnam. 

Pending  at  recess  was  Dirksen  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  for  purpose  of  amending  1  he  bill  by  adding  lan- 
guage respecting  the  effect  of  cc  tain  recent  court  deci- 
sions on  the  Subversive  Activites  Control  Board.  By 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  agreed  that  following  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal  on  Wednesday,  October  11,  fur- 
ther debate  on  this  amendmen:  wUl  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  equally  divided.  Pag«  1  s  i4567-s  U582,  s  i45M 

Authority  To  Meet:  All  comn|ittees  were  authorized 
to  meet  while  Senate  is  in  session  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber II.  pog.  s  14511 

Transportation  Appropriation  s:  The  following  addi- 
tional conferees  were  appointed  to  represent  Senate  in 
conference  committee  on  H.R.  1 1456,  fiscal  1968  appro- 


Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    IfEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  10,  1967 

The  House  in  Cotninittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  or  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  7977)  to  adjust 
certain  postage  rates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

This  amendment  would  get  more 
money  out  of  the  second-class  users  of 
the  malls,  the  publishers,  who  are  really 
being  subsidized  by  literally  millions  of 
dollars  by  the  American  taxpayers. 

I  was  hopeful  that  my  "red-tag  treat- 
ment" amendment  would  have  passed.  I 
did  not  insist  upon  a  division  but  I 
wanted  to  lay  some  groundwork  having 
to  do  with  the  big  steal  that  is  taking 
place  in  this  country  today  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  second-class  mail.  There  is 
where  the  big  steal  is.  There  is  where 
the  big  mail  robbery  is  taking  place. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment  because  at  least 
it  gets  a  few  more  pennies  out  of  them, 
and  adding  all  of  it  together  we  might 
get  a  few  million  dollars  more  out  of 
them. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman,  what  are  the  items  that  fall 
Into  the  category  of  second-class  mail 
besides  magazines? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Newspapers. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  In  this  particular 
section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  How  much  loss  is 
the  Federal  Government  Incurring  an- 
nually on  second-class  mail? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Right  now  on 
second-class  mail  I  do  not  know  the 
percentage. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  about  $400  mil- 
Uon. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Yes,  about  $400 
million.  It  is  a  tremendous  sum. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Indeed  It  Is,  if  It 
Is  $400  mUlion. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  It  Is  said  that 
second  class  Is  going  to  be  given  a  23- 
Percent  increase  in  rates  in  this  bill.  That 
Irtrue,  but  It  Is  23  percent  of  what? 
Twenty-three  percent  of  a  dollar  Is  one 
wing,  and  23  percent  of  a  penny  Is  an- 
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other  thing.  The  rates  are  so  low  now 
that  23  percent  means  very  little  to  these 
huge  publishers.  What  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  to  get  some  more  money  out  of  these 
big  publications  that  are  getting  this 
first-class,  privileged  treatment  at  these 
low,  second-class  rates.  I  do  not  know 
how  anybody  can  be  opposed  to  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Yes;  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  that 
the  deficit  on  second-class  mall  now  is 
$416  miUion. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  That  Is  a  sizable 
sum  of  money.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
proposed  amendment  would  bring  in,  but 
I  believe  we  ought  to  at  least  get  as  much 
out  of  them  as  we  can,  l>ecause  they  have 
such  a  strong  lobby,  and  they  have  lob- 
bied on  this  section  more  than  any  other 
section  I  know  of.  And  that,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  is  what  happened  between  the 
time  the  subcommittee  passed  the  red- 
tag  treatment  amendment,  and  when 
the  subcommittee  bill  came  before  the 
full  committee.  4 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  would 
like  to  say  this:  I  certainly  feel  Congress 
should  have  to  do  something  to  reduce 
the  tremendous  deficit  cormected  with 
the  second-class  mail,  that  is,  the  margin 
of  deficit;  It  is  more  than  half  of  the 
total  deficit  in  the  postal  service.  But 
this  is  the  wrong  way  to  do  it,  because 
we  are  penalizing  the  big  publishers  by 
this  amendment;  that  is  not  right,  and 
that  is  not  equitable. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  (^jpose  this 
amendment,  although  I  do  support  the 
idea  of  increasing  rates  for  second-class 
mail  users. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  This  is  a  compro- 
mise, I  might  say  to  the  gentleman.  I 
gave  the  Members  an  opportunity  to  go 
along  with  the  red-tag  treatment 
amendment,  but  l)ecause  of  the  small 
papers  involved  I  presume  the  Members 
felt  they  should  oppose  it. 

This  amendment  eliminates  the  small 
publications.  It  is  at  least  a  beginning. 

This  is  a  start.  Maybe  thei^  we  can 
build  from  this  start. 


Presentation  of  National  Historic  Land- 
mark Certificate  and  Plaqu^jQ  the  Citi- 
zens of  Georgetown 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUN  BIBLE 

OF   NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATIE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
7,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 


Interior,  Hon.  Stewart  Udall,  presented 
a  National  Historic  Landmark  Certificate 
and  Plaque  to  the  citizens  of  Georgetown. 

At  tills  ceremony,  Secretary  Udall  cited 
the  history  and  authority  for  issuing 
Historic  LttTidmark  Certificates,  along 
wjth  other  pertinent  remarks. 

In  preserving  the  history  of  George- 
town, Secretary  Udall  urged  local  Inter- 
ested citizens  of  this  community  to  be- 
come more  Interested  in  preserving  their 
town's  identity  and  historic  landmarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retary's remarks  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks    bt    Secbetart    or    thx    Imteuok 
Stewart  L.  Udall 

George  Town  was  a  thriving  port  dty  for 
nearly  50  years  before  the  Nation's  Capital 
was  laid  out  on  the  lowlands  to  the  soutb 
and  east  of  It.  It  was  here  In  Suter's  Tavern 
that  President  George  Washington  met  with 
the  owners  ot  the  land  selected  as  the  site 
of  the  New  Capital  City  and  persuaded  them 
to  accept  the  reasonable  terms  he  offered.  It 
was  here  that  Major  Pierre  L'Enfant  labored 
over  his  great  design  for  the  new  Federal 
City,  as  It  was  then  called,  and  It  was  here 
that  Andrew  ElUoot  produced  his  siirvey — 
still  the  basis  for  all  major  Washington 
planning.  ^ 

And  it  was  to  George  Town  that  many  erf 
the  officials  of  the  new  government  came 
to  live,  for  vrastbngton  Itself  still  offered 
little  in  the  way  of  comfortable  living.  So 
Georgetown  grew  with  the  new  republic,  into 
a  busy  and  fashionable  towi\.  A  few  mansions 
on  the  heights,  many  streets  of  fine  brick 
houses  in  the  charming  style  of  the  late  18tb 
and  early  19th  centtu-les,  a  thriving  business 
district  on  Bridge  and  High  Streets,  and  a 
busy  waterside  with  wharves  and  warehouses, 
taverns  and  mills,  kept  busy  by  foreign  and 
locally-owned  ships  which  sailed  up  the  wide 
Potomac  estuary.  Through  the  heart  of  it 
threaded  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
the  result  of  George  Washington's  dream  to 
make  the  Federal  City  the  key  po^of  entry 
to  the  heartland  of  this  great  continent. 

But  this  lively  and  fashionable  town  had 
sad  days  ahead  of  it.  With  the  growth  of 
Washington  proper,  a  new  residential  area 
developed  east  of  Rock  Creek.  Many  of  the 
old  families  ot  Georgetown  held  on,  but 
whole  blocks  of  houses  were  deserted  and 
allowed  to  decay.  Poor  immigrants  moved 
Into  many  of  them.  The  quiet  local  Industry 
along  the  waterfront  was  replaced  by  heavier, 
uglier,  more  objectionable  uses.  The  story  is 
that  of  urban  neighborhoods  in  ciUee  aU 
over  the  land. 

During  the  1930's,  however,  Georgetown's 
new  life  began.  Many  people,  newly  come  to 
the  Capital,  were  attracted  by  the  historic 
interest  of  Georgetown,  and  by  the  fine  late 
Colonial  and  early  Federal  architecture  of 
Its  houses.  The  next  30  years  saw  the  area 
taking  on  again  the  mixture  of  glamour  and 
quiet  respectability  it  had  traditionally  pos- 
sessed. Local  citizens,  both  those  from  the 
old  families  who  had  never  left  Georgetown 
and  newcomers  who  had  grown  to  cheri&h  it. 
banded  together  to  protect  the  old  town  from 
the  ugUfication  which  is  an  unhappy  haU- 
mark  of  what  we  call  "progress"  in  America. 

In  1935,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — 
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many  of  whose  distinguished  members  by 
tben  lived  In  Georgetown — passed  the  His- 
toric Sites  Act  which,  among  other  things, 
authorized  a  national  survey  ot  historic  sites 
and  buildings.  This  was  carried  on  by  the 
National  Park  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

-  After  the  war,  it  was  realized  again  that 
Oeorgetown.  like  other  areas  rich  In  historic 
associations  and  fine  architecture,  was  in 
danger  of  losing  its  Identity  and  character. 
In  1950,  the  Congress  passed  an  Act  which 
created  the  Old  Georgetown  District,  the 
purpose  being  to  "preserve  ariO  protect  the 
places  and  areas  of  historic  Interest"  by  re- 
quiring the  review  of  all  plans  for  new  build- 
ings and  for  restoration  of  old  structures.  As 
a  further  demonstration  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's active  interest  In  the  physical  re- 
mains of  the  Nation's  history,  in  October 
1966,  Just  one  year  ago.  President  Johnson 
signed  a  new  historic  preservation  law,  which 
impowers  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  grants  to  the  States  and  to 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation. Just  the  other  day,  the  Advisory 
Council  for  Historic  Preservation  took  action 
toward  supporting  the  citizens  of  Alexandria 
who  are  trying  to  prevent  the  demolition  of 
a  large  portion  of  that  historic  city's  ancient 
downtown  area.  This  action  may  carry  no 
authority,  but  it  can  wield  a  powerful  In- 
fluence. 

The  Federal  government  is  now  in  the  his- 
toric preservation  business — within  certain 
limits.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  Uncle 
Sam  will  carry  the  ball  from  now  on.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  the  Initiative  Is  up  to  the 
local  citizens  and  their  organizations.  The 
Federal  government  can  provide  the  neces- 
sary legal  powers  and  political  organization, 
and  usually  half  the  funds,  but  It  is  up  to 
the  conununity  to  provide  the  initiative,  the 
drive,  the  opportunity  and  a  good  part  of 
the  money. 

You  people  of  Georgetown  still  face  many 
problems;  some  of  them  you  have  worked 
to  solve  for  many  years.  But  have  you,  as  a 
commiuilty,  established  a  town  Image  of  the 
future?  Have  you  formed  this  image  with 
the  knowledge  that  change  is  Inevitable? 
With  proper  guidance  and  control,  change 
can  enhance  a  community.  Unplanned 
change  is  usually  for  the  worse.  If  you  can 
agree  upon  a  c<Mnprehenslve  plan  for  Oeorge- 
town development,  you  can  always  make 
yourselves  he^rd  at  "City  Hall." 

The  first  step  Is  yours.  You  take  It  when 
you  design  the  future  plans  for  Georgetown., 
Then  Is  the  time,  through  your  local  gov- 
ernmental channels,  to  ask  assistance.  The 
government  can  furnish  suppKirt.  but  the  so- 
lutions must  be  your  own. 

What  are  your  problems  here?  M  Street  Is 
»  mess  and  the  hippy  joints  are  keeping  you 
awake  at  night;  Wisconsin  Avenue  has  only 
a  suggestion  of  the  charm  it  oould  possess 
ioT  the  shopper.  An  elevated  expressway  roars 
through  your  waterfront  the  ground  siround 
and  beneath  it  Is  cluttered  with  noisy  indus- 
tries and  the  air  Is  befouled  by  chokiqg 
smells. 

Except  possibly  for  the  hippies — whose 
long-haired  enthusiasms  are  short-lived  any- 
way— there  isn't  a  problem  there  that  can't 
be  solved  by  solid  community  action. 

Such  action  must  provide  for  change.  It 
must  face  the  fact  that  the  world  of  tomor- 
row will  be  very  unlike  the  world  of  yester- 
day. You  can  help  shape  that  change  to  your 
vision. 

More  than  two  years  ago,  following  a  direc- 
tive from  the  President  to  "clean  up  the 
Potomac"  and  study  ways  and  means  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  beauties  of  its  shores, 
I  asked  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
to  appoint  a  Task  Force  to  carry  out  this 
study.  Its  report  to  me  is  now  available — 
some  of  you  have  seen  it,  I'm  sure.  I  endorse 
it,  yet  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  say  that 
I  accept  it  in  all  details.  However.  It  sets 
forth  broad  principles  for  the  design  and 
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control  of  the  portions  of  the  metropolitan 
area  which  Im;  )lnge  upon  the  river.  Let  me 
quote  a  few  11  les  from  Its  reference  to  the 
Georgetown  wa  lerfront: 

"The  Georgetown  waterfront  surely  must 
and  will  be  redeveloped.  ...  Its  design  char- 
acter should  reelect  its  cosmopolitan  life  and 
Its  historical  (intlnulty.  .  .  .  New  buildings 
in  this  area  siould  be  of  many  kinds  and 
uses,  althoughlpredominantly  residential,  in 
keeping  with  tiie  character  of  Georgetown  as 
a  whole,  although  it  Is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  many  of  its  traditional  single- 
family  dwellinfs  can  be  accommodated  there. 
.  .  .  The  entirf  area  should  be  conceived  of 
as  a  logical  alid  natural  extension  of  the 
Geoi'getown  community.  .  .  .  That  a  major 
highway  will  cdntinue  to  traverse  the  George- 
town waterfrdjit  must  be  expected,  but  the 
highway  couldj  take  a  form  consistent  with 
the  character]  of  the  waterfront.  .  .  .  (It) 
should  be  eltker  underground  or  so  thor- 
oughly assimiated  into  the  surrounding 
urban  fabric  tmat  It  neither  obtrudes  from  it 
nor  co;nfllcts  with  it." 

There  is  thJ  essence  of  a  design  concept 
for  the  deve]f>pment  of  your  Oeorgetown 
waterfront.  Pus  your  community  associations 
and  their  desi||ners  and  planners  to  work  on 
it.  Yo^i  have  ^o  major  problem  here  that 
I  know  of  that)  cannot  be  solved  by  concerted 
community  efffcrt.  You  have  a  precious  com- 
munity, a  ^icioiis  heritage.  Plan  so  that 
Georgetown  cpntlnues  to  be  the  gracious 
heart  of  our  Capital  City. 

Today  I  preaent  a  marker  in  recognition  of 
what  you  /lori  done  to  preserve  and  restore. 
You  have  been  good  stewards  in  maintaining 
the  character]  of  the  conununity  you  in- 
herited. It  is  pot  only  an  ancient  town,  as 
towns  in  this  [country  go,  but  it  is  one  rich 
in  its  historic  associations  with  the  founding 
of  our  Republic.  You  can  be  justly  proud  of 
what  you  hav4  accomplished.  We  now  recog- 
nize your  efforts  and  commend  them  to  the 
Nation.  It  is  tny  great  honor,  and  my  own 
personal  pleasiire,  to  present  to  you,  the  citi- 
zens of  Georgetown,  the  National  Historic 
L.andmark  ceDtiflcate  and  Its  accompanying 
plaque.  The  cirtlflcate  reads  as  follows: 

United  Stat  (s  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C,  Georgetown  Historic  Dis- 
trict is  hereb; '  designated  a  Registered  Na- 
tional Historic  Landmark. 

Under  Provj  sions  of  the  Historic  Sites  Act 
of  1935,  this  lite  possesses  exceptional  value 
in  commemoritlng  or  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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World   War 
Should  Be 


I   Debts  to  United  SUtes 
'aid  by  Delinquent  Nations 


money  back  in 
of  fedM'al  expend 
to  pay  the  operat 
Government  for 
Now,  even  if 
doubtful),  the  sij 
ering  the  Great 


EXTElf  SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOtH.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  11.  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  States  over  a  period  of  years, 
as  we  all  know,  has  Invested  billions  in 
the  economies  of  other  nations  to  assist 
them  in  regaining  their  fiscal  footing 
and  in  devel  tping  business  and  industry. 

In  this  coi  uiection  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner, in_an  e<^torlal  on  October  9,  pointed 
out  that  tha  Treasury  Department  In  a 
recent  report  disclosed  that  17  nations 
still  owe  the  United  States  some  $21  bil- 
lion in  delinquent  World  War  I  debts. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Nation 

has  made  later  substantial  loans  to  these 

.  same  nations,  it  would  certainly  seem 


that  the  least  tiey  could  do  in  recipro- 
cation would  be  to  repay  their  old  debts. 
Because  of  the  great  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  theJNation  generally  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  include  thie 
Nashville  Banner  editorial  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RecoHd. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Time  foe  PaJdat  Edict  on  Oviudue 
WAR  Debts 

The  Treasury  Department  Issued  a  reirort 
Tuesday  discloeicg  that  17  nations  still  owe 
the  United  State!  some  $21  billion  In  delin- 
quent World  War  I  debts. 

TD  officials  whc  keep  tab  on  national  assets 
and  liabilities  hjive  been  doing  that  eacli 
year  since  the  loatns  were  made.  But  nothing 
ever  comes  of  it  fxcept  mild  wonderment  as 
to  why  these  debts  aren't  being  paid  and  why 
Uncle  Sam  doesi^'t  insist  that  scone  sort  o{ 
repayment  plan  be  set  up  so  we  will  even- 
tually get  our  mohey  back. 
Twenty-one  billion  dollars  was  a  lot  of 
le  early  1020s.  At  the  rate 
Itures  then  it  was  sufficient 
ig  cost  of  the  United  St^ates 
full  five  years, 
re  got  It  back  (which  is 
would  fall  short  of  cov- 
:lety'8  spending  program 
for  a  single  yearj  It  would  barely  be  enough 
to  meet  Interest  payments  on  the  national 
debt  for  18  months  I 

The  longer  wellet  these  debts  go  the  less 
they  will  be  wort  ti  in  terms  of  buying  power. 
That's  part  of  the  price  America  is  pnylng 
for  Inflation. 

However,  then 's  another  chapter  to  the 
delinquent  debt  story  which  Involves  addi- 
tional loans  in  tie  amount  of  some  $19  bil- 
lion to  these  stjne  countries  since  World 
War  II.  As  in  tte  case  of  the  World  War  I 
notes,  we  haven'ii  even  collected  the  interest 
on  this  sum,  let  alone  get  anything  on  the 
principal. 

Nor  are  we  llSely  to  unless  we  press  col- 
lections. 

All  of  which  :nakes  one  wonder  why  we 
periodically  trot  them  out  as  "assets."  unless 
we  intend  some  lime  to  issue  a  payday  edict. 
Records  show  that  only  three  nations- 
Nicaragua,  Uberl  ft,  and  pre-Castro  Cuba  have 
paid  up  Ih  full.  One  other  country — tiny 
Finland — has  be  sn  honest  enough  to  make 
annual  paymens.  the  latest  being  $352.- 
082.50,  representing  Interest  an  '  principal. 
On  ttiA  othei!  hand,  Great  Britain  and 
Prance  (which  together  owe  us  $16  billion). 
are  still  milking  the  U.S.  to  sustain  their 
economies — Great  Britain  through  recent 
additional  loans  to  stabilize  the  pound — and 
France  through  |  its  gold  grab  under  an  in- 
ternational trad0  balance  agreement. 

It's  not  enou^  for  Treasury  Department 
officials  to  go  through  the  ritual  of  issuing 
annual  reports  ofi  sums  due. 

Surely,  after  45  years  of  loaning  good 
money  after  bad 


it's  time  to  serve  notice  on 
these  delinquenll  debtors  that  payday  is  here. 


If  nnland  can 


pay,  so  can  they. 


Cruel  Kininesses  for  the  Slums 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  SI  ROM  THURMOND 

OF    BOUTB   CABOUNA 
IN  THE  SBNATS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdiy,  October  11.  1967 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
diagnosing  the  social  troubles  which  are 
affecting  our  Nation  today,  many  north- 
erners have  ru  shed  forward  to  blame  the 
South  for  the  troubles  in  the  cities.  Not 
everyone,  how  tver,  has  been  so  eager. 
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The  Charleston  Mews  and  Courier  has 
recently  reprinted  an  editorial  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "CTruel 
Kindnesses  for  the  Slums."  The  News  and 
Courier  in  its  accompanying  remarks 
points  out  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
is  an  impartial  observer  and  serves  as  the 
nearest  thing  to  an  international  news- 
paper for  the  United  States.  It  is  there- 
fore important  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  singles  out  the  U.S.  Government 
Itself  as  resix)nsible  for  a  lot  of  the 
trouble  in  the  slums. 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
commends  the  Journal  for  its  forthright 
editorial  and  It  hopes  that  it  will  receive 
nationwide  attention. 

I  believe  that  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  has  performed  an  important 
service  in  calling  attention  to  this  re- 
markable editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  two  editorials,  one  entitled  "A  Voice 
of  Realism,"  published  In  the  Charles- 
ton News  and  Courier,  the  other  en- 
titled "Cruel  Kindness  for  the  Slums," 
and  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom     the    Charleston     (S.C.)     News    and 

Courier,  Oct.  11, 1967) 

A  Voice  op  Realism 

In  searchUig  for  causes  of  turmoil  in  the 

cities.  crltlcV  usually  note  the  migration  of 

Southern  faifc  folk  to  the  North  and  West. 

Unprepared  fdr  urban  living,  these  migrants 

have  drifted   Into  slums.   Occasionally  they 

erupt  into  riots. 

Some  of  the  critics  blame  Southern  white 
people  for  driving  out  Negroes,  and  for  fall- 
ing to  train  them  for  conditions  in  the  cities. 
For  years  The  News  and  Courier  has  been 
striving  in  edltort.ils  to  throw  light  on  the 
facts  and  reduce  the  hostility — sometimes,  it 
seems,  maliciously  promoted  by  both  private 
and  political ,  sources— against  the  South- 
em  states.  We  welcome  fresh  thoughts  on 
this  subject  today  from  an  impartial  ob- 
server, namely  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Oriented  to  no  particular  region  and  serv- 
ing as  the  nearest  thing  to  a  national  news- 
paper in  the  United  States,  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  Is  in  a  good  position  to  discuss  a 
problem  In  wretchedness  that  assumes  tre- 
mendous urgency.  Instead  of  blaming  preju- 
dice, bigotry  and  other  bogeymen  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  confused  and  windy 
censors.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  singles  out 
the  U.S.  government  itself  as  responsible  for 
"a  lot  of  the  trouble  in  the  slums  .  .  ." 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  today  we  reprint 
the  text  of  The  Journal's  editorial.  "Cruel 
Kindnesses  for  The  Slums."  We  commend  it 
to  our  readers.  We  hope  this  clear  and  force- 
ful editorial  will  achieve  nationwide  atten- 
tion. A  note  of  realism  Is  long  overdue  In 
dealing  with  Issues  that  heretofore  have  been 
clouded  with  fruitless  sentiment,  political 
noltum  and  sheer  mischief. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
CauEL  Kindnesses  por  the  Slums 

It  is  sad  and  ironic  but  nonetheless  a  fact: 
A  lot  of  the  trouble  In  the  slums  of  the  na- 
aons  cities  U  traceable,  directly  or  indirectly 
to  misguided  federal  policies. 

T'lJF^y  begin  with  the  farm  program.  A 
»Ileflf.'feature  of  the  slimi  picture  today  is 
the  vast  migration  of  Negroes  from  niral 
areas  to  the  ciUes  over  the  past  20  years  or  so 
A  major  reason  for  the  migration  Is  the  In- 
OMfilng  mechanization  of  agriculture,  which 
«•  meant  drastically  less  reliance  on  man- 
power. 


Mechanization  is  In  many  ways  a  blessing 
and  In  any  case  It  was  Inevitable,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  It  has  displaced  large  num- 
bers of  farm  workers  who  drifted  to  the  cities 
with  little  real  prospect  of  urban  employ- 
ment. Equally  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
mectianizatlon  was  speeded  by  parts  of  the 
farm  program,  particularly  acreage  restric- 
tions. 

But  it's  worse  than  that.  During  all  those 
years  the  government  has  been  spending 
billions  on  agriculture;  evidently  it  was  not 
overly  concerned  about  the  human  element. 
Presumably  the  planners  in  Washington  were 
aware  of  the  accelerating  migration,  but  the 
farm  bureaucracy  was  too  ponderous  or  too 
uninterested  to  take  steps  that  might  have 
eased  the  resulting  strains. 

What  steps?  Certainly  not  some  kind  of 
subsidization  designed  to  tie  the  Negro  to  the 
farm,  for  such  an  effort  would  be  a  futile 
attack  on  progress.  At  the  least,  though,  the 
government  could  have  diverted  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  its  heavy  and  wasteful  farm 
spending  to  give  the  Negroes  effective  train- 
ing before  they  left  for  the  cities.  Instead,  a 
government  that  presumes  the  wisdom  to 
take  intimate  charge  of  the  farm  economy 
neglected  those  most  in  need  of  help. 

As  it  is,  once  arrived  in  the  city  the  un- 
skilled Negro  encounters  several  more  fed- 
erally aided  obstacles  to  employment. 

One  is  discrimination  by  unions,  which 
could  only  have  come  to  their  present  posi- 
tion of  great  power  through  federal  favorit- 
ism. Granting  a  considerable  amount  of  em- 
ployer discrimination,  until  recently  at  any 
rate,  it  is  not  comparable  with  that  found 
in  the  construction  unions,  for  example — 
areas  where  an  ex-farm  worker  might  other- 
wise have  hoped  to  find  a  Job. 

Another  is  the  minimum  wage.  Like  the 
farm  program.  It  has  contributed  to  the 
speeding  of  mechanization  in  certain  lines 
of  business:  the  installation  of  automatic 
elevators  to  replace  operators  Is  a  well-known 
case.  Here  again,  the  minimum  wage  hurts 
most  of  the  people  who  most  need  help,  the 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled. 

As  If  these  were  not  problems  enough,  the 
slum-dweller  is  often  the  victim  of  urban  re- 
newal. The  federal  and  other  planners  of 
these  enterprises  have  displayed  a  truly  ma- 
jestic disregard  for  human  beings.  Time  and 
again  they  have  sent  their  bulldozers  crash- 
ing through  Negro  homes  without  having 
taken  the  trouble  to  provide  other  accommo- 
dations, or  ones  the  people  could  iTTTmiIi"   '^ 

The  list  could  be  continued:  Inflation,  for 
an  additional  headache,  is  obviously  hardest 
on  the  iK)or.  But  in  a  somewhat  more  sub- 
tle fashion  the  Government  has  also  done 
its  bit  to  fire  the  unrest — through  its  zealous 
advocacy  of  welfare  statism 

Perhaps  the  minority  groups  of  an  earlier 
day  were  luckier  than  today's  poor  people 
in  that  sense;  they  did  not  have  politicians 
and  others  constantly  dinning  It  In  their  ears 
that  the  government  was  going  to  take  care 
of  them  and  resolve  all  their  difficulties. 
They  knew  they  had  to  make  It  pretty  much 
on  their  own.  Consequently  they  did,  with 
remarkable  success  on  the  whole. 

None  of  this  remotely  excuses  the  rioting, 
looting  and  arson  that  have  marred  this  and 
previous  summers,  nor  does  It  mean  that 
Negroes  can't  move  out  of  poverty  despite 
the  obstacles;  too  many  have  done  and  are 
doing  so  to  believe  any  such  thing.  It  does, 
however,  furnish  a  partial  explanation  for 
the  genuine  discontent  that  exists  la  the 
slums. 

And  it  strongly  suggests  that  sentimental 
liberalism,  the  dominant  political  vogue  of 
the  past  generation,  can  have  mischievouB 
consequences.  The  government  starts  its 
various  undertakings  with  the  good  inten- 
tion of  aiding  this  or  that  group;  It  ends 
up  hurting  a  lot  of  people. 

The  plain  conclusion  U  that  the  planners 
ought  to  begin  examining  their  policies  and 


their  consciences  to  see  where  they  went 
wrong.  Unfortunately  for  the  Negro  and  the 
nation,  there  U  little  sign  they  even  realize 
how  much  harm  they  have  caused. 


Medicare  It  Hailed  as  Sorgeont  Gather 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHtGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  9.  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  quite 
vividly  recall  the  dire  predictions  of 
waste  and  misuse  which  were  leveled  at 
the  medicare  program  by  some  Individ- 
uals and  organizations  before  it  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  The  specter  of  an 
unwarranted  Intrusion  of  Goverrunent 
into  the  physician-patient  relationship 
was  i-aised  throughout  the  land.  The  hue 
and  cry  raised  against  the  medicare  pro- 
posal was  so  great  that  an  observer  could 
properly  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that 
the  medical  profession  was  predicting  its 
own  demise. 

As  an  early  and  strong  supporter  of 
medicare,  however.  I  found  no  basis  upon 
which  to  give  credence  to  the  predictions 
of  waste  and  misuse.  I  knew  the  program 
was  designed  to  prevent  imwarranted 
governmental  Intrusion  into  the  physi- 
cian-patient relationship.  I  could  find  no 
basis  for  the  great  hue  and  cry  of  op- 
position. 

Our  experience  with  the  medicare  pro- 
gram to  date  has  amply  demonstrated 
that  the  program  was  soundly  conceived 
and  that  it  is  being  administered  in  an 
increasingly  efficient  fashion,  with  little 
or  no  untoward  interference  with  the 
professional  conduct  of  physicians. 

Because  I  hold  these  views,  I  was 
greatly  pleased  to  see  in  the  October  6, 
1967,  Issue  of  the  Etetroit  News  an  article 
,  with  a  Chicago  dateline  entitled.  "Medi- 
care Is  Hailed  as  Surgeons  cAther."  The 
article  presents  a  report  on  the  com- 
ments of  Dr.  Reed  M.  Nesbit,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  upon  his  Installa- 
tion as  president  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons. 

In  addition  to  lauding  the  medicare 
program.  Dr.  Nesbit  is  reported  to  have 
condemned  the  practice  of  fee  splitting 
by  physicians. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  be 
aware  of  Dr.  Nesbit's  views  on  these  two 
important  matters,  I  am  Including  the 
Detroit  News  article  lit  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 
Medicare  Is  Hailed  as  Suvoeons    Oatkeb 

(By  Jean  Pearson) 
Chicago. — A  University  of  Michigan  sur- 
geon declared  last  night  that  the  laws  cre- 
ating medicare  and  medicaid  "performed  a 
historic  act  of  emancipation  of  which  all 
citizens   of  America  can  be  truly  proud." 

Dr.  Reed  M.  Nesbit  made  his  remarks  af- 
ter his  installation  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Surgeons,  the  world's  largest 
and  most  active  surgical  organization,  with 
29,000  members  In  88  countries. 

"This  legislation,"  he  said,  "made  possible 
to  a  large  segment  of  our  population  &  right 
that  had  been  long  denied — the  right  to  se- 
lect his  own  physician  and  the  means  to  pay 
for  the  service. 
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"True,  the  doctor  by  long  tradition  haa 
always  cared  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich,  and  has  based  his  time  honored  custom 
of  Robin  Hood  fee  schedules  upon  this  tradi- 
tion. 

"But  the  medical  indigent,  spawned  of  our 
Industrial  revolution,  has  been  another  story. 
"He  is  often  an  urban  creature  who.  In 
times  of  Ulness,  has  had  to  depend  upon 
the  social  agencies  erf  the  community.  He 
has  been  provided  whatever  medical  services 
have  been  available  in  the  community.  Some 
have  been  excellent,  but  many  not  very 
good. 

"If  lucky,  he  has  been  cared  for  In  a  well 
organized  medical  center  as  a  service  pa- 
tient. 

"More  often,  he  has  ended  up  on  the  char- 
ity wards  or  dispensaries  of  city  hospitals, 
where  personal  attention  of  well  qualified 
physicians  has  sometimes  been  lacking." 

The  legislation  relieved  the  economically 
underprivileged  "of  the  stigma  of  medical 
Indigency."  Dr.  Nesblt  said. 

The  American  College  of  Surgeons,  he  said, 
Jias  found  nothing  in  medicare  and  medicaid 
that  iB  contrary  to  a  position  It  took  in  1934 
which  declared  that  prepaid  Insurance  pro- 
tection of  the  patient  "was  desirable  pro- 
vided there  was  no  Interference  with  the  pa- 
tient's free  right  to  choose  his  physician,  and 
the  assurance  that  the  Insurance  carrier 
would  In  no  way  Interfere  with  the  physi- 
cian's freedom  to  serve  the  patient." 

In  tracing  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons. Efr.  Nesblt  touched  upon  fee-splitting. 
"Fee-splitting,"  he  noted,  "began  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  when  surgery  became 
safe  enough  so  that  it  was  accepted  by  the 
public  and  many  self-trained  surgeons  of  the 
era  vied  with  each  other  in  competition  for 
patients  for  profit. 

"The  extent  of  the  practice  at  the  time  the 
college  was  founded  was  indicated  In  a  study 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  Ju- 
dicial Council  which  disclosed  that  only  77 
percent  of  the  physicians  Interviewed  be- 
lieved that  secret  fee-spUtUng  was  not  Jus- 
tified. 

"Today,  the  public  is  aware  of  fee-splitting 
and  why  It  la  unethical.  Where  it  goes  on.  It 
Is  practiced  clandestinely  on  penalty  of 
public  disgrace. 

"A  recent  sxirvey  Indicates  that  the  practice 
la  a  eonUnuing  problem  but  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  rife  throughout  the 
United  States." 

A  program  directed  at  eliminating  "this 
evil"  haa  been  reconunended  to  the  member- 
ship. 

Basically.  Dr.  Nesblt  reported,  it  urged  that 
»11  Biirglcal  groups  "Investigate  promptly 
and  diligently  any  report  of  fee-splitting. 
that  they  work  with  other  leaders  in  medicine 
to  aubetantiate  these  facts  and  that  they  re- 
port to  the  group's  central  Judiciary  commit- 
tee any  case  of  fee  spUtting." 
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and  questions  jf  education  and  training 
today,  we  mu^t  not  overlook  the  con- 
vincing result*  from  great  teachers  and 
headmasters  like  Dr.  Boyden,  who  have 
established  deep  and  lasting  Influence  on 
their  students.  Headmaster  Boyden  is 
living  proof  ot  the  essentially  personal 
nature  of  the  t  eaching  relationship. 

The  great  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
In  his  own  profession  was  testified  to 
when  headmalters  of  a  number  of  other 
schools  came  io  the  assistance  of  Deer- 
field  in  1924   md  personally  conducted 
a  fundraislng  campaign  to  assure  the 
continuation    of  Frank  Boyden's   work 
there.    Amonj    those   headmasters   was 
Horace  Taf t, :  ounder  of  the  Taft  School 
and   close  frl;nd   and   admirer  of  Mr. 
Boyden.  It  U    significant  that  help  at 
that  time  hai    been  repaid  many  times 
over  in  intargible  ways.  One  of  these 
can  be  seen  1*  John  Esty,  a  graduate  of 
Deerfield,  tha  headmaster  of  the  Taft 
School  today. This  young  school  head  is 
a  fine  exam^e  of  the  inspiration  and 
teaching  of  Brank  Boyden  and  his  Im- 
print upon  American  education  and  life. 
On  the  ocision  of  Mr.  Boyden's  re- 
tirement, thousands  of  his  former  stu- 
dents and  far'  greater  numbers  of  his  ad- 
mirers and  educational  debtors  join  In 
recognizing  his  tremendous  contribution 
and  wishing  to  him  and  to  Mrs.  Boyden 
years  of  conti  lued  service  and  happiness. 


Historic  Edncator  Ends  Career 
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China  and  was  on  the  verge  of  being 
taken  over  by  it  The  Indonesian  Com- 
munist Party  claimed  a  membership  of 
3  millllon  with  a  total  of  21  million  sup- 
porters in  a  population  of  about  107  mil- 
lion.  Only  the  communist  parties  of  the 
and   Red    China    were 


Sovirt 
larger. 

What  Is  esp€:lally  ironic  about  tlte 

termination  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 

and    its   huge    A.-ian 

the  events  which  led  to 

motion  not  long  after 

then  president  of  In- 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  TAIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  Frank  Boyden  as  headmaster  of 
Deerfield  Academy  should  be  the  occa- 
sion for  noting  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tion that  he  has  made  to  American  life 
through  personal  Inspiration  of  his  stud- 

*ents  and  all  with  whom  he  had  contact. 

iAs  we  ponder  upon  the  difficult  problems 


Be  vnd  Recognition 


EXTEN  SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OP   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HO#SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneiiay.  October  11.  1967 

Mr.  COIiL^ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Communists  '>  took  over  China  In  1949, 
there  has  beeb  a  comparatively  small  but 
very  vocal  gr^up  canning  on  a  relentless 
campaign  fdr  the  recognition  of  Red 
China  as  a  legitimate  member  of  the 
family  of  nations. 

Nothing  discourages  those  who  pro- 
mote the  necognltion  of  Communist 
China  as  th^  speak  glibly  of  admitting 
the  followers  of  Mao  to  respectable  Inter- 
national society.  Yet  they  must  know 
that  Comrade  Mao  has  repeatedly  said 
that  the  Red  Chinese  would  not  even 
undertake  nkembership  In  the  United 
Nations  un|ess  Nationalist  China,  a 
showpiece  of!  democracy  and  freedom  in 
the  Par  East,  were  expelled  from  that 
body.  The  campaign  of  the  "Recognize 
Red  China''!  group  did  not  slow  down 
during  the  Korean  war  when  they  sup- 
ported our  etiemy,  and  strangely  It  has 
continued  to  the  present  despite  the  fact 
that  Chinese  Communists  are  assisting 
In  furnishing  the  wherewithal  to  kill 
American  young  men  in  South  Vietnam. 

Last  week  the  Government  of  Indo- 
nesia severe^  diplomatic  relations  with 
Red  China,  tiius  handing  that  nation  the 
worst  diplomatic  defeat  It  has  suffered 
since  it  gained  power  18  year  ago.  What 
made  thi?  action  particularly  noteworthy 
Is  the  fact  fiiat  only  2  short  years  ago 
Indonesia  w  is  a  satellite  of  Commimlst 


donesia,  had  said,  "To  heU  with  U.S. 
aid."  Apologists  for  our  burdensome  for- 
eign aid  prograins  had  been  telling  us 
Incessantly  for  years  that  we  had  to  give 
millions  and  billions  of  dollars  to  foreign 
coimtries  to  keep  them  from  going  Com- 
munist. What  happened  after  we  kicked 
Indonesia  off  Urtcle  Sam's  gravy  tram? 

A  few  mont4s  after  Sukarno's  out- 
burst, an  attempt  by  the  Communists  to 
seize  power  wad  frustrated  by  the  mili- 
tary, following  which  a  wave  of  anti- 
Communist  feeling  swept  Indonesia.  The 
number  of  Conununlsts  who  lost  their 
lives  during  the  last  2  months  of  1965 
and  the  early  p$rt  of  1966  has  been  var- 
iously estimated  at  about  300,000  and 
400,000.  True,  these  figures  were  shock- 
ing, but  not  as  shocking  as  the  statistics 
that  tell  us  about  the  millions  of  Chinese 
who  have  lost  their  lives  since  the  Com- 
munists seized  their  coimtry. 

Certainly  out  refusal  to  provide  Su- 
karno with  furtiher  foreign  aid  handouts 
led  to  his  dowtifall.  At  the  same  time. 
the  firm  standi  by  our  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  has  insipred  and  encouraged  the 
anti-Commimiat  regime  that  now  con- 
trols Indonesia.  The  ousting  of  the  Reds 
from  power  in  Indonesia  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  give  equal  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement to  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, which  thp  Conununists  have  long 
coveted.  Who  knows?  It  may  even  in- 
fluence India  aJBpay  from  the  Communist 
orbit. 

Surely  there 
States  in  all 
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a  lesson  for  the  United 
Let  us  help  those  who 
demonstrate  their  friendship  for  us  and 
the  rest  of  the  Jree  wortd,  but  let  us  ce^ 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  further  blacH< 
mailed  by  those  who  threaten  to  go  Com- n 
munist  imless  we  come  across  with  more 
millions  and  billions. 


Sobs  of  Italy,  Tbrough  MSie  Rivisto,  Sap- 
port  Colnmbiit  Day  National  Holiday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JLOYD  V.  HICKS 

Ol '  WASatNCTON 

IN  THE  HOUaE  OP  REPRESENTA-HXES 

Wednesday.  October  11.  1967 

Mr.  mCKS.j  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  a  valued  constituent  of  mine,  Mr. 
Michael  A.  RIvlsto,  of  Tacoma.  Wash, 
aiM>eared  before  Subcommittee  No.  4  ol 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
in  suwjort  of  legislation  to  make  Colum- 
bus Day  a  national  holiday. 

I  had  thoug  tit,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Insert 


Mr.  Rivlsto's  statement  in-  the  Record 
somewhat  earlier.  But  two  considerations 
prompted  a  delay.  One  is  that  It  sewned 
appropriate  to  have  It  appear  here  on 
Columbus  Day  eve.  The  second  Is  that 
in  the  interim  came  another  day  of  sig- 
nificance, not  to  say  competition.  That 
is  Leif  Ericsson  Day,  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  Scandinavians.  There  are  many  de- 
.scendants  of  those  wild  and  wonderful 
Vikings  among  my  constituents,  and  I 
am  not  about  to  take  sides  in  the  dis- 
pute about  who  got  here  first,  Christo- 
pher Columbus  or  Letf  Ericsson.  As  for 
Mike  Rivisto  taking  sides,  he  will  have 
to  settle  that  himself — his  wife  is  of 
Scandinavian  descent. 

Mr.  Rivisto  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee as  Supreme  National  Deputy 
of  the  Order  of  Sons  of  Italy  in  America, 
a  great  fratemuity  representing  people 
of  Italian  heritage  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Bermuda.  The  text  of  his 
testimony  follows: 

To  speak  of  the  glories  of  Christopher 
Columbus  can  be  regarded  as  superfluous  as 
paying  tribute  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  stars, 
the  oceans  and  all  the  other  natural  phe- 
nomena of  the  world.  And  yet,  there  are  times 
when  we  find  ourselves  defending  the  regu- 
larity of  the  mighty  forces  of  the  tinlverse. 
And,  so  It  Is,  that  today  the  Order  Sons  of 
Italy  In  America  asks  this  distinguished 
Committee  to  accomplish,  what  I  believe  Is 
obvious,  that  Is,  to  report  favorably  to  Con- 
gress the  enactment  of  the  House  BUI  which 
would  make  Columbus  Day  a  national  holi- 
day. It  should  be  most  natural,  logical  and 
rational  that  Columbus  Day  be  declared  a 
national  holiday.  The  very  naUonal  govern- 
ment functions-  In  a  land  gloriously,  poeti- 
cally and  factually  entitled  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  region,  imdoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  In  the  world  architec- 
turally, artistically,  and  scenlcaUy  was  named 
the  District  of  Columbia — by  whom?  By  the 
very  founders  of  oux  government.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  in  Article  I 
Section  8,  Subsection  17.  provided  that  the 
CJovernment  of  the  United  States  was  to  be 
housed  in  a  territory  not  exceeding  10  miles 
square,  and  the  First  Congress  named  that 
territory  after  Christopher  Columbus  the 
discoverer  of  this  land. 

Recently  there  have  been  many  theories 
•dvanced,  many  abstract  Ideas  discussed 
many  speculations  Indulged  in,  that  Colum- 
bus was  not  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot 
on  this  continent.  Without  seeking  to  dU- 
parage  the  efforU  of  some  scholars  delving 
tato  the  subject  of  the  discovery  of  America. 
I  cannot  accept  that  those  In  the  aoth  cen- 
tury would  know  more  about  the  reallUes  of 
tne  revelation  of  this  hemisphere  than  those 
Who  Uved  closer  m  time  to  the  geographical 
and  historical  facts.  =     o    r 

The  great  statesmen  of  the  days  of  Georee 
Washington  named  the  seat  of  our  govern- 
ment the  District  of  Columbla---and  so  it  la 
ttie  DUtrtct  of  Columbia.  And  I  submit  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  dis- 
ttngulshed  Committee,  that  it  U  anomalcxus 
Wat  m  this  very  area  named  Columbia  by  the 
fathers  of  our  nation,  Columbus  Day 
toould  not  be  a  federal  holiday  when  In  37 
UKUvldual  states  of  the  Union,  Columbus  Day 
i*  an  official  holiday. 

It  is  the  offlclaJ  position  of  the  Order  Sons 
Of  Italy  m  America  that  Christopher  Colum- 
Bus  discovered  America,  that  It  was  his  wis- 
aom  his  courage,  hta  heaven-inspired  deter- 
m^tlon  that  finally  tore  away  the  misty 
eurteins  which  had  concealed  this  part  of  the 
world  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Even  if  it 
were  to  be  speculated  that  some  seafarer 
Duneted  by  storm  and  carried  by  running 
^  ,;o^"  ^^°^^  "^°'*  °°  tlieee  lands  prior 
w  1492,  It  must  be  admitted  that  nothing 
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ever  came  frran  that  chance  swamping  in  the 
surf  on  America's  rocky  shores.  No  footprints 
of  history  ever  marked  that  hypothetical 
leading,  not  a  physical  marking  establishes 
that  supposed,  bewildering  scrambling  in  the 
sands  of  unrecorded  antiquity. 

In  any  case,  such  a  landing,  If  there  was 
one,  was  accidental,  ephemeral,  and  nothing 
ever  came  of  It. , 

Colimibxis's  landing,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  lUce  the  building  of  a  bridge.  Prom  Oc- 
tober 12,  1492,  the  traffic  from  the  old  world 
to  iixe  new  has  been  continuous,  ever-aug- 
menting, and  unceasing.  On  October  12,  1492, 
American  civilization  began.  Prom  October 
12.  1492,  not  a  day  passed  that  the  human 
race  did  not  progress,  as  It  had  never  pro- 
gressed before — economically,  scientifically 
sociologically  and  politically. 

Even  If  It  were  argued,  although  I  sub- 
mit It  Is  a  foolish  and  futile  argument,  that 
If  Columbus  had  not  discovered  America 
some  body  else  would  have  discovered  It 
later.  It  must  be  admitted  that  mankind 
gained  in  the  race  for  supreme  enlighten- 
ment all  the  time  that  would  have  elapsed 
between  Colimibus's  landing  and  some  fu- 
ture, hypothetical  landing. 

We  know  that  from  the  day  of  creation  to 
October  12,  1492,  this  land  we  call  the  United 
States  of  America  was  but  a  blank  page  in 
the  archives  of  human  attainment.  We  know 
that  ever  since  October  12,  1492,  no  book 
records  more  exciting,  dramatic  and  roman- 
tic exploits,  no  book  contains  more  pages  of 
scientific,  cultural,  commercial,  and  educa- 
tional progress  than  the  book  of  America 
October  12,  1492;  then  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era.  It  records  the  Initiation  of  a 
new  epoch  In  the  development  of  man  and 
the  progress  of  man.  October  12,  1492,  Indeed 
marked  the  birth  of  America.  October  12th 
Is  then  the  natal  day  of  America.  And.  as 
such.  It  should  be  celebrated  as  the  birthday 
of  America. 

No  home  rings  with  more  merriment,  no 
home  vibrates  with  more  joy  than  It  does 
when  It  celebrates  the  birthday  of  a  member 
of  the  family.  Let  us  then,  all  of  us,  who 
are  members  of  this  vast  American  family, 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  America  on  October 
12th.  On  that  day.  let  there  be  music,  poetry, 
singing,  and  dancing,  let  there  be  surcease 
from  work,  let  us  put  aside  the  burdens  of 
the  office,  factory  and  field  for  a  day.  Let 
there  be  abandonment  to  recreation  and  in- 
spiration. Let  there  l>e  the  remainder.  In 
religious  services,  sermons,  speeches,  con- 
certs, and  processions  of  what  we  owe  to  the 
Heavenly  Pather  Who  guided  that  brave  ma- 
riner of  Genoa  across  the  imcharted  seas  to 
discover  the  riches  of  a  land  to  be  enjoyed 
by  everybody,  not  only  those  bom  to  wealth 
and  affluence;  to  discover  a  land  that  would 
offer  equal  opportunity  to  the  poor,  that 
woiUd  give  asylum  to  the  persecuted,  that 
would  guarantee  reUglous  freedom,  that 
would  assure  equality  of  opportunity  to  all. 
Let  Columbus  Day  be  a  reminder  to  aU  of 
us  what  can  be  done,  what  can  be  accom- 
plished, If  one  U  guided  by  the  virtues  of  de- 
termination, resourcefulness,  courage  and  be- 
lief m  a  divine  mission  which  urged  Colum- 
bus forward  to  buUd  that  first  highway  across 
the  dark  expanses  of  the  Atlantic. 

Who  can  speak  against  making  Colimibus 
a  national  day,  and  what  arguments  can  they 
muster?  No  one  can  honestly  say  that  the  day 
does  not  mark  an  event  of  sufficient  historical 
magnitude.  No  one  can  say  that  Americans 
are  not  entitled  to  a  day  of  recognition  for 
this  glorious  American  historic  heritage,  and 
to  pay  homage  to  an  Immortal  man  whose 
devlne  guided  feat  began  the  first  chapter  of 
the  history  of  America.  October  12.  1943  la 
that  point  In  the  history  of  man  where  he 
found  a  new  world. 

PoUowlng  the  Immortal  day  of  October  12. 
1492  millions  of  people  of  aU  nations,  of  all 
races,  of  different  religions  and  different 
Ideologies  came  to  rest  on  the  shores  that 


Christopher  Columbus  found  to  begin  the 
saga  of  American  history. 

We  carmot  deny  or  Ignore  the  facts  of  his- 
tory that  because  for  Christopher  Colimibus 
we  are  here  today. 

It  may  be  said  that  America  does  not  need 
another  holiday.  I  cannot  go  along  with  that 
line  of  thinking.  The  life  of  today  U  Intense, 
exhausting,  high-pressxired.  physically  and 
mental  fatiguing.  Doctors,  sociologists,  re- 
search analysts  all  testify  to  the  heed  for  the 
American  people  to  slow  down,  to  take  things 
a  litUe  easier.  Another  holiday  would  be 
therapeutic,  that  Is,  of  course,  a  meaningful 
holiday.  And  Columbus  Day  Is  that  type  of 
a  holiday.  It  embraces  religion  and  history 
Columbus  Day  qualifies  as  a  day  of  majesty, 
dignity  and  spiritual  exaltation. 

Columbus  Day  joins  well  Into  the  calendar. 
With  Labor  Day  forgotten,  with  warm 
weather  on  the  wane,  with  the  thought  of 
wintry  days  ahead,  Columbus  Day  fits  ex- 
cellently into  the  chronology  of  the  year, 
being  a  wonderful  crispy  October  day  for 
recreation  and  rest  between  the  first  Monday 
of  September  and  Veterans  Day  In  November. 
Butabove  all.  America  U  a  land  of  fairness 
and  «rjustlce.  We  owe  to  Christopher  Colum- 
bus the  honor  which  was  denied  him  In  his 
life.  The  glory  which  became  his  after  that 
first  voyage  was  a  very  short  one.  The  enemies 
of  Ignorance,  cowardice,  and  envy  assailed 
him  and  they  prevailed,  even  to  the  extent 
that  they  tied  with  heavy  chains  those  legs 
which  had  carried  him  before  kings  and 
queens,  financiers  and  scienUsts  as  he  sought 
the  ships  with  which  to  find  a  new  world- 
those  same  enemies  placed  manacles  on  those 
brave  hands  which  had  held  the  tiller  which 
guided  the  Santa  Maria  to  these  lands. 

After  Columbus  conferred  riches  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice  on  those  who  were  un- 
worthy of  his  loyalty,  after  he  opened  to 
mankind  the  vastest  vista  tix  advancement 
since  the  Lord  separated  the  land  from  the 
waters,  he  was  allowed  to  languish  In  lUness 
and  poverty.  He  died  at  the  comparatively 
young  age  of  53.  ' 

But  his  deeds  are  Immortal.  Let  us  re- 
member them  on  October  12th  of  each  year 
We  owe  this  to  Christopher  Columbus  we 
owe  this  to  the  mllllonB  of  Immigrants  of 
all  countries  who,  with  their  braw«  deter, 
mlnation  and  fidelity  have  made  a  nUghty 
contribution  and  continue  to  make  their 
contribution  to  this,  the  greatest  land  in  the 
world,  the  United  States  of  America 

The  Order  Sons  of  Italy  Ui  America  recom- 
mends  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members 
of  this  Committee  that  you  urge  upon  Con- 
gress this  honor  long  overdue  to  Christopher 
Columbus,  immortal  discoverer  of  America, 
the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  empire  of  fair- 
ness and  Justice.  Thank  you,  gentlemen 


Casimir  Pulaski  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OP    Nrw    JEaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  October  11.  1967 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  October 
11  is  set  aside  in  the  memory  of  Coimt 
Casimir  Pulaski,  the  gaUant  Polish  no- 
bleman who  died  on  that  day  in  1779  in 
the  cause  of  American  independence. 
Today  it  is  appropriate  for  all  Americans 
to  consider  the  contributions  which  men 
and  women  of  Polish  origin  have  made 
to  the  growth  and  strength  of  America — 
contributions  for  which  General  Pulaski 
stands  as  an  archetype  and  symbol. 
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Poland  has  produced  more  than  her 
fair  share  of  outstanding  world  dti- 
sens— amons  them  the  musician  and 
statesman.  Ignace  Paderewskl;  the  sci- 
entist, Marie  Sklodowska-Curie;  and  the 
author,  Henryk  Slenkiewicz— all  of 
whom  visited  the  United  States  at  some 
time  diirlng  their  Illustrious  careers. 

But  more  directly  affecting  the  devel- 
opment of  the  American  Republic  are 
those  Poles  who  chose  America  as  their 
adopted  land.  The  Ust  is  long  and,  of 
necessity,  must  be  selective:  Pulaski's  mi- 
litary colleague — Thaddeus  Kosciusko — 
served  the  Revolutionary  Army  before 
returning  to  Europe  to  continue  his  fight 
for  Polish  independence.  The  poet  and 
friend  of  George  Washington,  Julian 
Ursyn  Niemcewicz,  wrote  the  first  orig- 
inal European  biography  of  America's 
first  President.  Perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguished 19th-century  musician  In 
America  was  Freidrich  Edward  Sobolew- 
skl,  who  conducted  both  the  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Louis  Philharmonic  Societies 
and  won  considerable  recognition  as  a 
composer.  And  Polish  men  were  instru- 
mental in  opening  the  West:  Anthony 
Sandusky  pioneered  the  settlement  of 
Ohio,  while  Casimlr  Bielawski  was  a 
major  figure  In  the  exploration  of  Cali- 
fornia following  the  gold  rush. 

These  w«  but  a  few  of  the  famous 
men  and  women  of  Polish  extraction 
who  have  made  lasting  contributions  to 
the  United  States.  Their  names  will  re- 
main a  permanent  reminder  that  the 
heritage  of  Poland  is  an  inseparable  part 
of  the  heritage  of  America. 

Even  more  vital,  however,  than  the 
achievements  of  these  individuals,  are 
the  durable  qualities  of  Industry,  moral 
soundness,  and  religious  conviction 
which  characterize  Polish  people  In  gen- 
eral. These  qualities  have  strengthened 
the  fiber  of  American  national  life  In 
measure  Impossible  to  calculate,  giving 
truth  to  the  statement  that  the  Polish 
people  are  benefactors  to  the  world. 

It  is,  therefore,  altogether  fitting  that 
I  salute,  on  this  day,  the  legacy  of  Polish 
America,  of  which  Caslmir  Pulaski  Is  so 
aptly  representative. 


The  Kee  Report:  Pablic  Lands 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or   WEST   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

fWednesday.  October  11.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast.  "The  Kee  Report."" 

The  subject  discussed  In  this  report  Is 
"Public  Lands."  The  report  follows: 

Tills  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee  Re- 
port. 

I  believe  tbe  public  Is  Informed  about  the 
role  played  by  the  Federal  Ctovemment  In  at- 
tempting to  solve  the  major  problems  of 
these  troubled  times. 

At  present,  there  are  four  primary  fields  of 
Federal  aetlan.  The  Oovemment  must  co- 
operat«  with  Industry  to  keep  tbe  economy 
rolling  at  a  high   level.   It  must   cooperate 


with  local  officials  on  the  war  against  crime, 
it  must  contlnu*  to  meet  the  danger  of  Com- 
munist aggression  and  It  must  stay  ahead  In 
the  exploration  of  outer  space. 

Because  of  widespread  Interest  In  these 
subjects,  they  obmifiknd  the  lion's  share  of 
public  attenUonl. 

There  Is  one  ither  activity  of  the  Fedpral 
Government  wljlch  Is  less  spectacular  but 
which  Is  extren^ly  Important  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Amerlcaa  people.  This  Is  the  preser- 
vation and  devMopment  of  our  Nation's  nat- 
ural resources,  wncle  Sam  happens  to  be  the 
biggest  housekeiperln  the  world. 

There  are  vaat  areas  of  forest  and  wood- 
land, desert  anq  mountain,  lakes  and  rivers, 
which  are  ownei  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
You  may  be  suAjrlsed  to  know  that  In  a  few 
states,  more  tlOin  half  of  the  land  Is  Fed- 
erally owned.  Ttese  reserves  contain  sizeable 
mineral  deposit  which  have  yet  to  be  ex- 
ploited. They  Jontaln  valuable  timber  re- 
sources and  otier  assets  of  great  potential 
value.  The  proper  use  of  this  national  treas- 
ure Is  a  matter  pf  deep  concern  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  CongKss. 

In  recent  yeais,  the  accent  has  been  placed 
upon  the  dev^opment  of  public  parks  to 
meet  the  need Ifor  more  recreational  facili- 
ties. This  Is  a  wise  policy  and  one  which  has 
paid  handsome!  dividends  in  the  past.  The 
first  public  paik  was  Yellowstone  and  since 
its  creation,  millons  of  visitors  have  viewed 
its  natural  woqders.  Here  in  the  East,  some 
excellent  stride*  have  been  made  In  park  de- 
velopment, but  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
The  Federal  government  Is  now  helping  In 
the  developmeqt  of  the  Potomac  Valley  Park. 
In  a  message  t<j  Congress  this  year,  President 
Johnson  expre^ed  the  hope  that  this  park- 
land along  the  ^otomac  might  becon»e  a  mod- 
el scenic  and  lecreatlonal  area  for  the  Na- 
tion. This  projict  would  Include  some  of  our 
own  State  of  wfcrt  Virginia. 

There  Is  anotkier  conservation  and  develop- 
ment program  fwhlch  should  be  rich  In  his- 
toric Interest.  'Jhls  U  the  project  to  establish 
a  nationwide  system  of  trails.  Some  of  these 
famous  trails  'were  the  original  footpaths 
used  by  the  pioneers  In  exploring  and  set- 
tling the  heartland  of  America.  Other  trails 
played  a  notable  part  In  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic develop]  aent,  especially  the  Chlsholm 
Trial  over  wh  ch  the  cowboys  from  Texas 
moved  their  ca  ;tle  to  northern  railroads. 

One  other  tr  ill  recommended  for  preserva- 
tion by  the  Wl  ilte  Hoiise  U  the  Appalachian 
Trail  extendlni :  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  This 
may  be  the  N  itlon's  oldest  trail.  Part  of  It 
has  been  restored  but  the  states  need  help 
to  reclaiming  the  rest. 

A  few  years  ago,  legislation  was  adopted 
setting  aside  a  few  wilderness  areas  to  be 
preserved  In  tlkeir  natural  setting.  The  pur 
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and  pouring  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
Into  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

Many  of  us,  however,  are  not  fully 
aware  of  the  sdores  of  moderate-sized 
foundations  that  are  really  pioneering  in 
iworthwhlle  endeavors.  One  of  these  Is 
the  Jerry  Spiegd  Poimdation  in  Hicks- 
vine,  Long  Islanfl. 

Among  its  varied  activities  this  char- 
itable organization,  founded  9  years  ago, 
provides  college  scholarships  for  deserv- 
ing and  talente<l  high  school  graduates. 
The  foundation  strongly  believes  that 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  Insure  that 
our  talented  yoith  are  given  every  op- 
iwrtunity  for  development  to  the  fullest 


potential, 

In  the  same 
been  an  active  s 
Philharmonic 


In,  the  Foundation  has 
insor  of  the  Long  Island 
-.».^..-, ^-'iety,  the  Island  Con- 
cert Hall,  and  ither  groups  who  share 
an  interest  In  thp  well  being  of  the  youth 
In  their  area. 

Jerry  Spiegel,  a  leading  Long  Island 
builder  and  phUamthroplst,  and  founder 
of  the  philanthropic  group,  has  pledged 
himself  to  assisting  youngsters  in  need. 
For  this.  I  salute  him. 

I  am  hopeful  iJhat  other  such  organiza- 
tions will  Join  I  In  this  effort — so  that 
young  people,  iiegardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  financial  ability — ^wlll  be  able 
to  take  their  plice  as  the  new  leaders  in 
our  society. 

It  would  be  sh  ameful  if  we  were  to  dis- 
sipate our  country's  best  national  re- 
source— our  you  th. 


CkoM  let  in  Vietnam 


HON. 

Ol' 
INTHEHOUSl! 
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EXTENSipN  OF  REMARKS 
or 


JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

CAI.IFOBX4U 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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i)0se  of  this  Is  (to  allow  future  generations  to 
see  the  land  in  Its  virgin  state  before  the 
advent  of  civil  izatlon.  The  national  park  sys- 
tem is  a  rare  i  latlonal  asset.  Its  prudent  ex- 
pansion Is  on  I  of  the  lugent  needs  of  our 
times. 

Thank  you  1  ir  listening. 


Jenr]  Spiegel  FoandatioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or   NZW    TORK 
IN  THE  HO  JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  October  11.  1967 
Mr.  BRAiCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
factor  in  th(  development  of  our  Nation 
has  been  uie  creative  and  invaluable 
work  being  d  one  by  various  philanthropic 
fotrndations.)  Of  course,  we  all  know  of 
the  giant  ftoundatlons.  richly  endowed 


Mr.  CORMAlf .  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  an  editorial  on  Oc- 
tober 8  that  once  again  points  out  the 
wisdom  of  thinking  clearly  about  the  op- 
tions of  immediate  escalation  or  deesca- 
lation  of  hostilities  In  Vietnam. 

To  respond  to  either  option  would  be, 
as  the  Post  stiites,  "probably  politically 
rewarding."  TTe  thought  remains,  how- 
ever, that  our  '  3ovemment  must  project 
beyond  the  imriediate  objectives  of  these 
options  to  see  where  either  path  would 
take  us. 

Many  times  this  year  I  have  com- 
mended the  Wishington  Post  on  cerUin 
editorials.  I  ai|i  pleased  to  do  so  a^ain. 
I  believe  the  Pemarks  that  follow  merit 
the  attention  df  my  colleagues: 
Wmcu  IDefensi  Minister? 
On  the  same!  day  that  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen 
Glap.  Defense  Jllnlster  of  North  Vietnam, 
was  quoted  In  llong  Kong  dispatches  as  say- 
ing the  war  vjould  be  protracted.  Sardar 
Swaran  Singh,  Aadla's  Defense  Minister,  toW 
the  United  Natlbns  in  New  York  he  was  con- 
fident that  a  ttalt  in  UJS.  bombing  would 
lead  to  peace.     { 

That  lament*  tlie  government  and  the 
people  of  the  XTnlted  States  with  a  choice. 
Tliey  can  beUeive  either  one  they  wish  w 
tielleve.  Stnoe  It  Is  Otap  and  not  Singh  ^ibo 
Is   in   command   of    the   North   Vietnamese 


armed  forces  there  Is  a  certain  practical  eon- 
dderatlon  that  Invests  Glap  with  the  higher 
degree  of  credibility.  Sardar  Swaran  Blngb 
tenders  a  conjecture  founded  upon  tin- 
named  sources  obtained  in  unspecified  places 
snd  uttered  at  times  not  disclosed. 

If  the  Swaran  Singh  forecast  suffers  the 
debility  of  anonymous  speculation,  however, 
the  Giap  summons  to  a  longer  war  and  ulti- 
mate victory  Is  also  a  little  mortgaged  by  the 
conventions  of  diplomatic  necessity.  What- 
ever the  North  Vietnamese  Intend  to  do,  they 
oertalnly  will  indicate  an  Intention  to  fight 
on  forever  until  five  minutes  before  nego- 
tiations. 

So  neither  defense  minister  really  proffers 
any  very  dependable  basis  on  which  to  make 
I  fwecast  at  on  which  to  found  a  policy.  We 
will  be  well  advised  to  make  no  plans  for 
peace'  and  no  plans  for  war  on  either  tbe 
bopee  of  Swaran  Singh  or  the  warnings  of 
General  Glap. 

Many  would  like  to  respond  to  the  hopeful 
eoDjectures  of  Swaran  Singh  by  suspending 
tbe  bombing;  and  others  would  like  to  re- 
ipond  to  the  bellicosity  of  Vo  Guyen  Glap 
with  Increased  bombing.  There  Is  a  longing 
In  the  country  for  a  change  In  our  predica- 
ment In  South  Vietnam.  It  probably  would 
be  politically  rewarding  to  respond  to  It  with 
s  dramatic  suspension  of  the  war  or  a  dra- 
matic escalation  of  It.  But  our  course,  should 
not  be  set  by  every  rumor  from  abroad  or 
e»ery  clamor  from  at  home.  It  must  be  set 
by  the  necessities  of  a  war  that  Is  waged  for 
limited  ends  by  limited  means.  In  such  a 
w»r,  the  ImpxUse  to  escalate  hostilities  is 
bound  to  alternate  with  the  Impulse  to  sus- 
pend them. 

The  hope  of  the  country  lies  In  the  gov- 
•mment  having  the  wisdom  to  appraise  all 
(uch  conflicting  counsels  by  looking  beyond 
Immediate  to  ultimate  obJecUves.  Those  who 
wish  to  suspend  military  operations  must 
be  required  to  offer  something  better  than 
mere  conjecture  as  to  what  will  happen  after 
the  suspension  of  bombing.  The  failure  of 
luch  a  suspension  to  elicit  any  satisfactory 
Wflwnse  from  North  Vietnam  would  produce 
a  very  dangerous  situation.  It  could  have 
direct  and  tragic  consequences  to  combat 
troops  In  Vietnam.  And  It  could  produce  In 
thli  country,  after  an  Interval  of  frustra- 
tion and  rising  anger  a  demand  for  a  resump- 
tion of  hostilities  at  a  level  of  Intensity  un- 
precedented In  this  conflict. 

Those  who  counsel  Immediate  escalaUon 
of  the  war  also  must  be  required  to  offer 
wnethlng  better  than  mere  conjecture  as 
to  what  wiU  follow  the  resort  to  their  pro- 
poaals  for  a  wider  war. 
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very  substantial  men  in  our  community. 
I  Include  this  very  substantial  address  by 
Mr.  Harzenstein  before  the  Judges  of 
Delaware  County,  Pa.,  the  Delaware 
Ctoimty  Bar  AssodaUon,  and  new 
citizens: 

Address  bt  A.  S.  Harzenstein,  Esq..  Before 
THE  Judges  or  Delaware  Countt,  Dela- 
ware County  Bar  Association,  and  New 
Citizens 


CitBCBship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

of    PEltNSYLVANIA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1967 

Jtr  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 
•fcmber  of  Congress  from  Philadelphia 
*no  Is  now  a  Judge  in  our  courts  of 
«mmon  pleas  has  caUed  to  my  attention 
«  address  given  recently  to  a  group  of 
new  American  citizens. 

I  agree  with  the  Honorable  Earl  Chud- 
w  that  it  contains  much  that  would 
M  of  Interest  to  aU  the  Members  of  this 
5«i«-  Both  Judge  Chudofif  and  A.  6. 
«nensteln,  who  deUvered  the  address. 
W  national  vice  presidents  of  the 
™»delphla  chapter.  Federal  Bar  As- 
•watlon.  By  this  you  will  know  they  are 


"(OUR  WEALTH  AND)   OUR  FORM  OF  GOVERiTMENT 
AND  WHAT  WE  MUST  DO  TO   PRESERVE  IT" 

On  September  17,  one-hundred  and  eighty 
years  ago,  our  Constitution  was  adopted.  A 
very  young  Constitution  but  very  old  in 
point  of  history.  Its  moving  theme  Is  "free- 
dom", the  rights  of  people,  the  Golden  Rule, 
and  that  takes  In  a  lot  of  territory.  Unknown 
at  the  time  or  unpracticed;  but  acknowl- 
edged and  taught  in  an  ancient  civilization. 
When  a  few  years  earlier  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed  and  the  Liberty 
Bell  forged  and  rung,  the  Bell  contained 
words  taken  from  that  civilization  3000  years 
earlier.  I  quote  from  Leviticus  XXV,  para- 
graph  9    and    10.    " And   then    shalt 

thou  cause  'the  sound  of  the  Cornet'  to  be 
heard   throughout   all   your  land  ....  and 

proclaim  freedom  ....  unto   all  the 

Inhabitants  thereof." 

If  you  win  read  the  Chapter  and  the  anno- 
tations to  it.  you  will  find  that  this  procla- 
mation of  freedom  was  In  derogation  of 
bondage  or  slavery,  a  practice  which  cost 
us.  some  one-hundred  years  ago,  much  blood 
and  treasure  and  the  near  destruction  of  our 
country. 

I  think  the  theme  of  the  few  minutes 
allotted  to  me  wUl  be  "freedom"  as  embodied 
In  our  Constitution  and  form  of  Government 
and  what  we  must  do  to  preserve  IT.  The 
"IT"  stands  primarUy  for  our  /orm  of  Gov- 
ernment. For  If  we  cannot  preserve  this, 
freedom  is  dead  and  dead  in  capital  letters! 
This  Includes  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  to 
petition  for  grievances  and  every  kind  of 
freedom  known  to  man,  for  we  shall  then  be 
in  a  police  state.  Certainly  many  signs  point 
In  that  direction,  the  crime  In  the  streets, 
the  violence,  the  rioting,  the  Beatniks,  the 
Hippies,  the  college  rebellions  and  in  short, 
the  era  of  protest  and  dissent. 

So  much  for  our  problems  at  home — we 
will  return  to  them. 

On  the  foreign  front,  we  have  Viet  Nam, 
the  Middle  East.  France  and  Cuba.  (It  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  Russia,  for  In  aU  of 
these  she  Is  the  prime  mover).  Perhaps  in 
oversimplification,  but  to  help  new  citizens 
to  understand,  let  me  touch  lightly  on  each: 
We  are  bound  in  Viet  Nam  by  the  SEATO 
Treaty.  This  was  approved  with  only  one 
dlssenUng  vote  in  the  Senate.  It  was  ap- 
proved because  ( 1 )  we  thought  our  national 
vital  Interests  were  concerned  In  South  East 
Asia,  and  (2)  we  felt  that  the  best  way  to 
prevent  the  conflict  was  to  declare  our  posi- 
tion and  Intent. 

We  had  only  a  presence  Force  there  of  some 
fifteen-thousand  men,  when  it  is  obvious 
that  Hanoi  supported  by  Red  China,  decided 
that  they  would  push  us  out,  regardless  of 
our  treaties,  regardless  of  our  Interests,  re- 
gardless of  our  pronounced  Intent.  They 
made  a  deliberate  attack  on  ships  of  our 
Seventh  Fleet   In  Tonkin   Bay. 

We  either  had  to  take  It  and  continue  to 
take  it  and  move  out,  or  respond.  We  couldn't 
move  away  from  our  commitments  and  na- 
tional Interests,  so  we  responded  and  the 
scene  has  been  escalated  ever  since.  But  you 
win  notice  that  the  escalation  Is  not  our 
escalation,  but  that  of  Red  China  through 
Its  puppet  In  the  North. 

They  have  not  come  to  peace  because  they 
do  not  want  to  come  to  peace.  And  our  Job 
Is  to  change  their  mind  as  best  we  know 
how  and  with  the  least  sacrifice  of  our  youth 
and  economy. 


I  have  heard  many  speakers  on  the  sub- 
ject, Including  Dean  Rusk,  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  and  Eric  Hoffer.  and  like  these 
men,  I  have  every  confidence  that  President 
Johnson  Is  doing  the  best  that  can  be  done 
and  that  we  will  somehow  work  it  out. 

The  Middle  East  is  an  ancient  battle- 
ground. It  contains  much  of  the  worlds 
oil  reserves  and  connects  and  is  the  gateway 
to  three  continents.  Proper  Influence  and 
control  In  the  area  Is  a  vital  national  Ameri- 
can interest.  This  cannot  be  brushed  under 
the  rug  by  any  "sour  grapes"  Inferences  It 
has  been  Russia's  historic  Interest  from  the 
time  of  the  Czars,  to  move  In.  We  made  our 
mistakes  In  this  area  In  the  1950's  which 
has  increased  the  trouble  today.  So  much  for' 
that. 

Cuba  and  Prance  are  the  product  of  htiman 
Ingratitude.  I  think  all  know  and  readily 
remember  that  we  saved  Prance  In  two  World 
Wars  and  rebuilt  her  under  the  Marshall 
Plan.  Yet  under  the  obstreperous  De  Gaulle 
our  NATO  Bases  have  been  booted  off  her 
sou.  She  has  cashed  in  on  our  gold  reserves 
and  Is  now  Interfering  in  French  Canada,  an 
area  vital  to  our  national  interests. 

Cuba  tuider  Castro  is  a  festering  sore  and 
a  threat  and  a  danger,  particularly  to  the 
South  American  Governments,  where  again 
our  national  interests  lie.  She  Is  also  only 
ninety  miles  off  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  it  will  be  remembered,  planted 
missile  sites  aimed  at  our  head.  She  has  also 
recently  interfered  In  our  affairs  and  en- 
couraged domestic  trouble  here  by  receiving 
Stokely  Carmlchael  and  making  arrogant  de- 
fiant statements. 

Why  do  I  on  CiUzenshl^  Day  mention 
foreign  problems?  Because  they  are  Ameri- 
can problems.  You  are  now  Americans  and 
they  are  your  problems.  It  Is  to  help  you 
imderstand  these  things  and  our  alms  and 
interests  that  I  fiave  briefiy  summarized 
them. 

The  fact  that  I,  the  son  of  an  immigrant 
and  a  member  of  a  minority  group  can  be 
privileged  to  address  you  here  today,  is  proof 
of  our  system  and  way  of  life. 

All  of  you  left  your  native  lands  to  acquire 
and  to  share  In  the  liberties  and  rights  pro- 
vided by  our  Constitution  here.  A  Constitu- 
tion adopted  by  free  men,  without  c«n- 
promlse;  or  fear  of  some  sovereign,  as  was 
done  at  Runnemede  but  based  solely  on  their 
own  Judgment  and  experience  and  desire  to 
be  Independent  and  free. 

Under  It,  you  and  your  wife  and  your'chil- 
dren  and  your  children's  children  have  and 
I  hope,  always  will  have,  equal  protection  of 
the  laws;  protection  against  imreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  compulsory  self-in- 
crimination, the  right  of  free  speech,  to  freely 
assemble,  to  petition  for  grievances. 

But  free  speech  does  not  give  the  right 
to  shout  "fire"  In  a  crowded  theater,  or  to 
Incite  to  riot,  and  the  right  to  assembly 
means  peaceable  assembly. 

The  booklet  Issued  on  Citizenship  Day  ahd 
Constitution  Week  by  the  United  Stat^  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  carried  the  following  in- 
troduction: "United  States  citizenship  Is  a 
glorious  possession  representing  the  dreams 
and  struggles  of  men  for  centuries.  Our 
Constitution,  which  guarantees  priceless 
freedoms  to  our  citizens,  sets  forth  a  concept 
of  liberty  that  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere."  Then 
Skipping  what  lies  In  between  it  concludes 
"The  obser\'ance  not  only  will  honor  .... 
our  citizenry but  tcill  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  all  citizens,  native-born  and 
naturalized,  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
ideals  and  principles  upon  which  this  Na- 
tion was  founded  and  built."  This  is  our 
theme,  don't  lose  what  you've  got.  It's  too 
valuable,  It  took  years  of  bleeding  and  build- 
ing. It  may  not  come  again. 

President  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said 
"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom". 
This  was  in  constlt^onal  times.  In  1956  the 
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Honorable  Earl  Warren,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  then 
serving  as  honorary  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Citizenship.  In  a  speech 
at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
said.  "Liberty  is  not  necessarily  our  oenna- 
ncnt  possession.  Both  external  and  IHternal 
pressures  constantly  assaU  it.  Every  genera- 
tion, to  keep  Its  freedom,  must  earn  it 
through  understanding  of  the  past,  vigilance 
In  the  present  and  determination  for  the 
future." 

I  wonder  what  Mr.  Justice  Warren  would 
say  loday.  twelve  years  later  when  conditions 
are  so  much  worse. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  Proclamation 
this  year  on  Citizenship  Day  and  Constitu- 
tion Week  said,  "The  signing  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  on  September  17,  1787, 
gave  this  Nation  an  effective  plan  of  self- 
government— designed  to  assure  our  people 
equality  and  Justice  under  law,  liberty,  and 
unparalleled  opportunity  for  all."  "Our  citi- 
zens— n:iturall2ed  or  native  born — must  also 
seek  to  refresh  and  improve  their  knowledge 
ol  how  our  government  operates  under  the 
Constitution  and  how  they  can  participate 
in  it.  Only  In  thU  way  can  they  assume  the 
full  responsibilities  of  citizenship.   .  .   ." 

Abraham  Lincoln.  In  Springfield.  Illinois, 
on  January  27*  1838.  then  28  years  old.  a 
lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Legislature  expressed  his  views  concerning^ 
the  then  { 130  years  ago)  disregard  of  law  and 
the  dangers  In  mob  violence.  The  following 
are  brief  excerpts  from  his  speech:  "At  what 
point  shall  we  expect  the  approach  of  danger? 
By  what  means  shall  we  forUfy  against  it? 
Shall  we  expect  some  transatlantic  military 
giant  to  step  the  ocean,  and  crush  us  at  a 
blow?  Never!  ...  At  what  point  is  the  ap- 
proach of  danger  to  be  expected?  I  answer,  if 
it  ever  reach  us.  it  must  spring  up  amongst 
us.  It  canjtot  come  from  abroad.  //  destruc- 
tion be  OUT  lot.  we  must  ourselves  be  its  au- 
thor axKi  finisher.  .  .  ." 

"I  hope  I  am  over  wary.  But  If  I  am  not. 
there  Is.  even  now,  something  of  ill-omen 
amongst  us.  I  mean  the  increasing  disregard 
for  law  which  pervades  the  country,  the 
growing  disposition  to  substitute  the  wild 
and  furious  passions  in  lieu  of  the  sober 
judgment  of  courts." 

"And  thus  it  goes  on,  step  by  step,  till 
all  the  walls  erected  for  the  defense  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  individuals  are  trod- 
den down  and  disregarded." 

What  are  the  elements  of  good  citizenship. 
.  What' are  the  goals,  the  guidelines?  Let  us 
^  first  consider  some  examples.  Benjamin 
Prank'.ln  wa^  a  good  citizen.  He  benefited 
our  country  (and  the  world  for  that  mat- 
ter) greatly.  Emll  Zola,  the  Frenchman,  was 
a  good  citizen.  He  stood  up  against  the 
'  French  Army  and  the  French  Government  to 
defend  individual  rights.  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row  was  a  good  citizen.  He  stood  up  against 
Senator  McCarthy  when  McCarthylsm  was 
becoming  an  era  and  a  threat  to  our  insti- 
tutions. Richardson  Dllworth  and  Senator 
Clark  are  good  citizens.  They  rebuilt  and 
rededlcated  Philadelphia.  The  Pedfral  Bar 
Association,  with  official  proclamation  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  annually  iasues  awards 
to  good  citizens  under  the  caption  of  "Dedi- 
cation Day  "  Edward  R.  Murtow  inspired 
this,  and  he.  as  well  as  Messrs.  Dllworth  and 
Clark  and  Mayor  Tate  of  Philadelphia  who 
has  carried  on  their  traditions,  have  been 
recipients  of  these  awards. 

We  can't  all  be  Benjamin  Franklins,  Mur- 
rows,  Dllworth*  or  Clarks.  But  we  can  all 
be  dedicated  to  their  Ideals  and  devotion 
to  the  preservation  of  ovir  way  of  life,  o«r 
institution  and  laws  and  the  doing  of  right. 
As  a  cltlaen,  equal  as  a  cltlaen,  equal  with 
you.  I  welctMne  you  to  o«ir  fraternity  of  dedi- 
cated citizens  and  our  "association"  of  free 
men. 
Thank  you. 


U.S.  TraYel !  ervice:  A  Sound  laTestmeDt 
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KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Service,  since  its  establish- 
has  been  operating  on  a 
3Udget  of  about  $3  million 
results  of  this  effort,  how- 
1  »een  substantial.  The  noted 
et»nsulting  firm  of  Arthur  D. 
a  comprehensive  survey  of 
Service's  "Visit  U.S.A."  pro- 
rep(  rted  that  half  a  million  tour- 
air  lost  one-Quarter  of  a  billion 
havi    come  to  this  country  as  a 
;.  These  gains  are  over  and 
we  would  normally  have  ex- 
(s  a  result  of   the   general 
ificrease  in  tourism, 
standout  in  this  area :  First, 
moiest  increase  in  U.S.  Travel 
prcfnotional  efforts  would  yield 
dividends   to   the   national 
second,  we  must  make  this 
because  otherwise  Ameri- 

more  in  travel  and  tour- 

than  we  receive  from  foreign 
colleagues   who    are   con- 
the    balance-of-payments 
recognize  that  this  condi- 
adverse  impact  on  our  inter- 
bilance  of  payments,  and  yet 
determined  ttt)t  to  place  any  re- 
American    travel    abroad. 
:all  is  for  positive  action  to 
travel  promotion  activities 
United  States  can  compete 
nations  in  the  world  tourism 


belore   the    Senate   Approprla- 

Subcommli  tee  on  the  Fiscal  1968  budget 

1  forman  J.  Phllion,  vice  presl- 

Transport  Association,  said: 

program    is    threatened    by 

llmitatipns    when    it    ought    to    bt 

expanded.  The  signiflcanct 

balance  of  payments,  the 

spending  at  the  community 

a<  hieved  greater  importance." 

'12   other   nations,    none  of 

the  United  States   in  size. 

attractions,  allocate  greater  funds, 

teifns,   to  government  tourism 

does  this  country. 

countries  qf  Western  Europe 

.  ion  .  .  .  Eastern  Europe  spent 

n    1966.    the    budget    of    the 

St,  Office  of  Spain  was  $10  mil- 

:  Uocated    »6.7    million    while 

budgeted   $8.3    million   and   Mexico 


thai 


mill  ion 


ager  cy 


I  his 


urge  support  for  an  increase 
efforts  to  attract  foreign 
country, 
interesting  article  in  the  Washing- 
Sunday,  September  24,  1967, 
Retail  on  operations  during  this 
Tourist  Year: 
VisiT<fes  TO  U.S.  Setting  Record 


(By  Morris  David  Rosenberg) 

Prom  a  d  >llars-and-cents  standpoint,  this 
Internatlon  il  Tourist  Year  has  been  a  btist 
for  many  c  luntrles  because  of  wars,  threat- 
ened conflli  ts.  and  human  unpredictability. 
-  '       the  United  States. 

nd  pleasure  travelers  to  the  U.S. 

from  overse  is  during  July  topped  the  200,000 
mark  for  tl  le  first  time  in  any  one  month, 
these  visitors  had  Increased  60 

, er   August,    1966,   and   the   total 

boost  is  new  almost  29  per  cent  over  last 
year. 

There  are  many  who  give  the  United  States 
Travel  Serv  ce  major  credit  for  what  Is  very 
welcome  n(  ws  to  all  who  worry  about  our 
balance  of  )ayments.  And  USTS  officials  will 
find  out  i  1  the  next  few  weeks  whether 
Congress  h  is  decided  to  give  the  agency  a 
pat  on  the  back  and  more  money — or  a  kick 
folders. 

asked  for  $4.7  million.  A  House 

ApproprlatI  ons  Subcommittee  concluded  last 
May  after  learings  that  the  agency  should 
get  only  $1  mllUon.  the  same  sum  It  has 
received  «n  aually  for  four  years.  The  House 
passed  the  )111.  A  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee tended  hearings  recently  but  has 
not  yet  Issued  its  report. 
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tlons 

for  the  agency, 
dent  of  the  Air 
"The    USTS 

budget 

strengthened 

of  travel  to 

value  of  tourlsn 

level   has  all 
Phllion   said 

which   approact 

wealth  or 

in  absolute 

promotion 
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$18.2    million. 

National  Tourls^ 
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Canada 
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cushioning  the 

pouring  of 

William  D. 

the  Saturday 

port,  "The  Big 

where  the 

it  helped  to 
1966  over  1965 
A  survey 

D.   Little,   Inc., 
that  nearly 
than    $225 
above   what 
pec  ted — have 
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countries      ( 
agency  was 
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fifth  Is 

In  the  next  fiv^ 
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Travel 
$30  billion 
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receipts  from 
lion  this  year, 
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cans,    though 
countries  is 
The    1966 
oceanic 
flag  carriers, 
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per  cent  of  oui 
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agricultural 
billion    less 
abroad,  and 


"a.  lion's  share  of  credit  for 
( leficit  of  the  tremendous  out- 
American   travel  abroad."  wrote 
1,  Associate  Publisher  of 
Rkview.  In  his  annual  travel  re- 
Picture."  In  the  11  countriei 
has  offices,  said  Patterson. 
expand  traffic  by  10.7  per  cent  In 


represen  ting 


Yet  USTS 
here    this 
Chapter  of  trie 
Writers,  once  pgain 
Government 
strictions   on 
dlent  way  of 
problem." 
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coiiducted  for  USTS  by  Arthur 

of   Cambridge,   Mass.,   shovi 

a  million  tourists  and  more 

In   revenues — over   and 

might  normally  have  been  ei- 

ri  isulted  from  increased  govem- 

promotlonal     efforts     in    It 

nly     European)      since     the 

established  on  June  29,  1961. 

U  urlsm?  It's  going  over  the  $60 

worldwide  this  year,  and  one 

Intemjtional  travel.  It  may  double 

years.  Already  it's  the  num- 

In  world  trade. 

spenifing  by   Americans   is   topping 

aniually.  with  slightly  over  one- 

itlng  their  travel  abro.id   Our 

:  oreigners  may  go  over  $2  bll- 

cerUlnly  in  1968. 

cent  of  world  travelers  come 

injcluding  Canadians  and  Mexl- 

the    competition    from   other 

getting  tougher. 

receipts.   Including   tran»- 
transplortation  receipts  by  American 
uas  an  estimated  $1.8  billion. 
I  [overnment  figures.  This  Is  6 
total  national  exports  and  the 
.    0.8.  export  item  exclusive  of 
c  >mmodltles.   But  It  was  $1.64 
tian    what   our   citizens   spent 
constitutes  the  "travel  gap." 
director  John  Black,  speakinj 
...    to    the    Middle    Atlantic 
Society  of  American  Travel 
In  reiterated  that  "the  US. 
_  no  intentlpn  of  placing  re- 
outbound  travel   as   an  expe- 
solvlng  our  payments  deficit 
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Pre$ident  C.  Vilson  Harder,  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Bn$inett,  Stai^ 
Strong  fur  Small  Businetsmen  ii 
National  <!apital 


EXTElfSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HO^.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOJUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedn^day.  October  11.  1967 
Mr.  EVIKB  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  great  clmmpions  of  small 


business  in  America  today  Is  Mr.  C.  Wil- 
son Harder,  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Ind^>endent  Business. 

Mr.  Harder  and  his  organization  do  a 
great  work  in  representing  the  interests 
of  the  small  businessmen  in  Washington. 
Pioposed  legislation  is  carefully  eval- 
uated and  testimony  given  before  com- 
ipittees  which  have  bills  under  consider- 
ation, affecting  the  small  businessmen  of 
the  Nation. 

One  of  the  outstanding  services  of  the 
federation  to  small  businessmen  and  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  is  the  continu- 
ing mandate  polls  that  are  conducted  on 
public  Issues.  The  organization's  quarter 
of  a  million  members  are  polled  regu- 
larly and  the  results  of  these  polls  are 
made  available  to  Members  of  Congress. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
Mr.  Harder  for  the  outstanding  work  of 
his  organization  and.  specifically.  I  want 
to  commend  him  and  the  federation  for 
the  work  they  are  doing  to  assist  our 
small  towns  and  small  businessmen. 

The  Federation  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  sm.all  businessmen  through- 
out the  Nation  the  significance  of  the 
Tax  Incentive  Job  Development  Act  of 
1967  (H.R.  9060)  which  I  introduced  last 
April  and  which  has  aroused  much  public 
Interest. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  conducted  a  recent  poll  of 
their  membership  and  determined  that 
the  great  majority  support  this  proposed 
legislation. 

The  Federation  has  explained  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  through  Its  radio  pro- 
tram  and  Its  information  releases  to 
newspapers. 

This  bill  provides  for  an  additional 
7-percent  Investment  tax  credit  for  those 
businessmen  who  locate  plants  in  our 
onall  towns. 

The  attention  which  this  bill  has  at- 
tracted is  due  In  no  small  measure  to 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Federation  to 
make  the  provisions  of  this  bill  known 
to  small  businessmen  throughout  the 
country. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
Mr.  Harder  and  the  staff  and  member- 
ship of  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business  for  their  outstand- 
ing work  and  public  service  which  has 
made  them  a  strong  voice  for  free  enter- 
prise and  for  American  small  business— 
not  only  In  the  Nation's  Capital  but 
throughout  the  United  States 
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Cacimir  PuUski:  Soldier  of  Freedom 
(1748-79) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or   HEW    JERSET 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPaBSENTA-nVBS 

Wednesday.  October  11.  1967 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Caslmlr 
"uaski  was  one  of  the  most  famous  Poles 
«  his  day  who  lent  his  name  and  fame 
»  a  noble  cause,  and  sacrificed  his  life 
■nue  fighting  for  that  cause— for  our 


independence.  This  gifted  and  gallant 
son  of  Poland  seemed  determined  from 
childhood  to  lead  the  life  of  a  warrior. 
He  was  bom  to  wealth  and  fame,  and 
with  a  title  of  nobility  as  count,  he 
could  have  followed  In  the  footsteps  of 
his  father  as  an  attorney  and  thus  be 
assured  of  a  comfortable  life  even  under 
adverse  circumstances.  But  this  preco- 
cious son  of  a  well-educated  father  would 
have  none  of  that;  comfort  and  wealth, 
personal  glory  and  fame  meant  little^or 
nothing  to  him.  The  Government  of  his 
beloved  Poland  remained  subservient  to 
foreign  regimes  and  his  country  was  los- 
ing its  independence.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  seemed  almost  treacherous 
to  youthful  Pulaski  to  give  much  thought 
to  personal  comfort  and  private  gains. 
Before  he  was  15  years  old  he  had  vowed 
to  fight  the  Russian  authorities  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  In  the  hope  of  securing 
freedom  for  his  coimtrymen.  In  1766, 
when  18,  he  was  already  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  Poles  fighting  the  Russians.  In 
the  following  year  he  and  his  band  of 
followers  were  captured  and  imprisoned 
by  the  Russians.  On  his  release  in  the 
following  year,  he  organized  ether  groups 
for  the  pui-pose  of  carrying  on  the  fight. 
For  more  than  4  years,  until  1772,  he  and 
his  groups  eluded  the  authorities;  but  in 
their  last  encounter  with  the  Russians, 
they  barely  managed  to  save  their  lives 
by  fieeing  Poland. 

The  next  3  years  of  Pulaski's  self- 
imposed  exile  were  years  of  frustration 
and  hardship.  Early  in  1775  he  was  In 
Paris,  and  in  1776  he  heard  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  There  he  saw  his  chance 
to  pursue  his  goal  as  a  fighter  for  free- 
dom. His  friends  In  Paris  put  him  in 
touch  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Silas 
Deane  there.  With  their  aid  and  recom- 
mendation he  sailed  for  America,  arriv- 
ing in  July  of  1777.  Here  in  presenting 
his  letters  of  recommendations  to  Wash- 
ington, our  Commander  in  Chief  was 
favorably  Impressed  by  Pulaski's  past 
performance  and  future  promise;  Wash- 
ington recommended  to  the  Continental 
Congress  that  Pulaski  l>e  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry  unit.  This  was  done 
promptly.  In  the  very  next  battle — of 
Brandy^vine  of  September  11 — the  cour- 
age and  tactics  displayed  by  Pulaski  did 
not  escape  Washington's  notice.  On  his 
recommendation  Pulaski  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  force, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  thus 
becoming  the  father  of  our  cavalry. 

His  active  military  career  In  the  serv- 
ice of  our  cause,  his  plan  for  the  re- 
organization of  our  cavalry  forces,  his 
participation  in  many  of  the  battles  with 
gallantry,  his  final  encounter  at  the  siege 
of  Savannah  hi  October  1779.  and  his 
imthnely  death  while  fighting  there,  all 
these  facts  are  weU  known  to  us  all. 
Because  of  his  impressive  record  while 
fighting  in  our  War  of  Independence, 
because  of  his  extraordinary  courage  In 
battles,  and  also  because  of  his  rare  abil- 
ity as  leader  and  organizer,  the  name  of 
this  great  soldier  of  freedom  has  l)ecome 
a  household  word  Inr  this  great  RepubUc 
As  a  gallant  fighter  for  freedom  and  as 
a  courageous  fighter  for  our  cause,  we 
honor  the  memory  of  Caslmlr  Pulaski, 
a  most  famous  soldier  for  freedom. 


Resolotion  on  Urban  Concerns  Adopted  by 
the  General  Board  of  tlie  National 
CooBcil  of  the  Chnrches  of  Christ  in  the 
United  States  of  America  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1967 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  11.  1967 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  the  resolution  on  urban 
concerns  which  was  adopted  by  the  gen- 
eral board  of  the  National  Coimcil  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  Stetes 
on  September  15. 1967. 

I  am  sure  that  Members  of  Congress, 
as  they  consider  the  several  legislative 
measures  that  affect  people  who  live  in 
lu-ban  areas,  will  read  this  resolution 
with  interest. 

The  resolution  follows : 

Resolution  on  Urban  Concerns 
(Adopted    by   the   general    board,    National 

Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 

United   Statee  of  America,   September   15 

1967) 

The  General  Board  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.SA..  meeting 
In  Atlanta,  September  14-15,  1967.  deplores 
the  evidence  of  Increasing  hostility  being  di- 
rected toward  the  poor  and  powerless  people 
in  our  country. 

One  manifestation  of  this  animosity  Is  re- 
flected in  the  attitude  of  certain  members  of 
Congress  toward  programs  designed  to  assist 
the  poor.  This  is  especially  apparent  In  the 
punitive  changes,  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967.  The  new  provisions 
state  that  all  persons  over  16  years  of  age. 
Including  mothers  in  famiUes  where  the 
father  is  abeent.  are  to  be  employed  or  en- 
gaged in  tauining  programs.  ITiere  U  no 
provision  for  wage  protecUon  or  any  require- 
ment for  decent  working  conditions.  Any  per- 
son who  does  not  accept  employment  or 
training  will  have  public  assistance  cut  off 
and  children  will  be  taken  from  mothers  and 
placed  under  foster  care.  In  cases  where  a 
father  U  absent  from  the  family,  his  wife 
and  children  cannot  receive  assistance  unless 
desertion  can  be  proved.  The  punitive  ap- 
proach is  likewise  reflected  in  the  provislpn 
specifying  that  the  proportion  of  all  children 
under  age  21  who  are  receiving  Aid  to  Pam- 
Ules  with  Dependent  Children  in  each  state 
in  January,  1967.  on  the  basis  the  father  waa 
away  from  h<«ie.  cannot  be  exceeded  after 
1967.  The  inclxialon  of  such  a  provision  In 
tlie  law  would  establish  an  arbitrary  quota 
for  each  state,  and  would  deny  many  chil- 
dren in  our  states  food  and  clothing  under 
the  Federal-State  public  assistance  jH-ogram. 
Such  legislation  which  permits  children  to 
be  deprived  of  food  and  family  is  highly 
punitive  and  makes  it  even  more  difficult  for 
the  poor  to  oope  wtih  their  dlfflculUes.  It  la 
contrary  to  the  Oirlartian  concept  of  love  and 
Jiutice. 

We  caU  upon  the  Congress  of  the  Unit«d 
Statee  to  reject  the  punitive  public  assist- 
ance provision*  in  the  Sodal  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967  which  are  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate Plnanoe  Cammittee  and  to  substitute  the 
provisions  of  the  former  bUl  (H.R.  6710) 
which  include  some  moderate  steps  toward* 
a  more  humane  public  assistance  program. 

Another  eTldence  ot  the  o(^>oeltion  to  tb« 
needs  o*  the  poor  htm  been  demcmstrated  by 
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the  Congress  In  refusing  to  act  rapidly  and 
decisively  to  renew  and  enlarge  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Bv^ry 
effort  must  b«  made  now  to  deal  wltlk  th* 
conditions  of  de|xlvatlon  and  poverty  which 
exist  in  this  country. 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  Congreee  to 
enact  legislation  which  retains  the  Office  o< 
Economic  Opportunity,  preservee  the  prin- 
ciple of  maximum  participation  of  the  poor, 
and  creates  an  emergency  works  program  to 
provide  employment  foe  300.000  p<?or  and 
unemployed  persons,  as  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. 

We  believe  the  above  concerns  together 
with  the  Civil  Rlghte  Bill  of  1967  should  have 
the  highest  priority  In  terms  of  both  our 
support  and  creative  action  by  the  Congress. 
In  addition  we  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
other  legislation  which  will  serve  the  needs 
of  the  p)Oor  such  as  prortdlng  adequate  fund- 
ing for  the  Model  Cities  and  Rent  Supple- 
ment programs:  initiating  a  massive  housing 
program  for  low-income  families;  and  sup- 
port for  the  National  Teacher's  Corps  and 
other  educational  programs  which  genuinely 
benefit  the  poor.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
support  of  such  legislation  and  urge  the  de- 
nominations to  do  likewise.  ■ 

We  commend  the  formation  of  the  Ujpan 
Coalition  recently  created  by  a  group  oPna- 
tional  leaders  of  city  government,  business, 
labor,  civil  rights  organizations,  and  religi- 
ous bodies  for  the  purpose  of  seelsing  solu- 
tions to  the  critical  problems  highlighted 
by  the  riots  of  the  past  summer.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  coalition  addresses  itself  to 
the  fundamental  needs  of  our  cities  and  In- 
volves the  poor  In  decision  making  processes, 
it  should  have  the  full  support  of  all  groups 
in  our  society.  We  pledge  our  best  efforts  to 
this  end  in  consultation  and  cooperation 
With  other  religious  groups. 

In  the  interest  of  local  public  and  volun- 
tary efforts  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
cities,  we  express  the  hope  and  exi>ectatton 
that  stats,  and  metropolitan  councils  of 
churches,  local  congregations  and  churchmen 
will  support  the  formation  of  urban  coali- 
tions In  their  own  communities. 

To  the  representatives  of  city  government, 
business,  labor,  civil  rights,  and  religious  or- 
ganizations we  urge  the  inclusion  of  repre- 
sentation of  the  poor  and  the  powerless  In 
the  conununity.  We  believe  that  the  idea  of 
working  with  people  In  their  own  behalf, 
rather  than  doing  /or  them.  Is  essential  to  any 
long-range  solution  of  urban  problems. 
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Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia.  Georgia, 
Illinois,  India  na,  Kentucky.  Maryland.  Mas- 
sachusetts. Jllchlgan,  New  Hampshire.  New 
Jersey.  New  York.  North  Carolina.  North 
Dakota.  Ohlo^  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island. 
Tennessee,  Tfcxas,  Vermont.  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

At  the  anntial  meeting  of  the  society,  held 
at  Blackwatei  Falls  Lodge,  Davis,  West  Vir- 
ginia, this  '  I  esolutlon  was  passed  unani- 
mously : 

Whereas,  I  Iportsmen  interested  In  the 
hobby  of  hinting,  especially  those  bird 
hunters  interested  in  ruffed  grouse,  are 
among  our  be  >t  citizens,  and 

Whereas,  liils  association  is  convinced  be- 
yond all  reasonable  doubt  that  the  avail- 
ability of  sp<irting  firearms  is  not  a  factor 
In  crime,  and 

Whereas,  6 1 — Amendment  90  Is,  we  sub- 
mit, founded  on  the  false  assumption  that 
the  avallabill  ^y  of  firearms  is  a  factor  in  the 
increase  of  cr  me.  and 

Whereas.  S  aid  bill  is  unduly  restrictive, 
placing  unn  jcessary  hardships  upon  law 
abiding  citlze  as.  and 

Whereas,  T  lere  is  no  good  reason  to  believe 
that  such  tl  fht  restrictions  will  serve  any 
good  purpose  including  a  reduction  of  crime, 
and 

Whereas.  1  his  association  recognizes  that 
one  excuse  f(  r  more  Federal  gun  legislation 
is  to  enable  i .  State  to  prevent  the  violation 
of  its  own  la  n  pertaining  to  guns,  and 

Whereas.  T  lis  association  is  convinced  that 
the  Hruska  JBlll  amply  protects  the  State 
against  violation  of  their  gun  laws  throug^fa 
interstate  purchases. 

Now  therefore,  An  annual  meeting  assem- 
bled at  Bladkwater  Lodge  this  9th  day  at 
September.  Ipev.  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
membership,  approved  the  following: 

1.  That  the  Association  go  on  record  as  un- 
qualifiedly oaposed  to  SI — Amendment  00,  or 
any  other  slfillar  legislation  so  pointed. 

2.  That  thl^  Association  support  passage  of 
the  Hruska  E  111, 

3.  That  c<  pies  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded, to  ai:  Senators  and  Congressmen. 


The  Raffed  Groote  Society  of  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHICAK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  10,  1967 

Mr.  DINOEUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  pennlsslon  granted,  I  Insert  ta  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congsssional  Rjccoko  a 
resolution  by  the  Ruffed  Orouse  Society 
ot  America  In  (^n>OGltlon  to  the  so-called 
Dodd  bUI,  8.  1.  In  Its-  sundry  am^ided 
forms.  That  resolutlcm  of  a  group  at 
hunters,  conservationists,  with  members 
In  almost  every  eastern  State,  properly 
expresses  the  feeling  of  law-abiding 
sportsmen,  hunters,  and  conservationists 
everywhere: 
Tm  RurrED  Oeousi  Socmr  or  Amxrica 
The  Riiffed  Grouse  Society  of  America  Is  an 
organization  of  dedicated  ruffed  grouae  hunt, 
ers  and  conservationists,  with  members  In 
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Reds'  Contfaien  Drive  Hints 
!  Utet  Halfway  To  Victory 


Ending  or 
United  Stai 

Saicon. — Perl 
will  make  one 


EXT^SION  OP  REMARKS 

Hot.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   AKXANSAS 

IN  THE  Hi  )tJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedn'.sday.  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  GA'fHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Joseph  Alsop,  one  of  the  more  knowledge- 
able war  correspondents,  writing  from 
Saigon  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Octo- 
ber 11.  has  begun  an  analysis  of  the 
Communist:  strategy  and  tactics  In  Viet- 
nam. It  is  Mr.  Alsop's  Judgment,  based 
on  his  observations  and  discussions  with 
American  military  leaders,  that  the 
failure  thus  far  of  the  Communists  to 
achieve  success 'In  their  assault  on  our 
gallant  marines  entrenched  at  Conthlen 
can  be  the  turning  part  of  the  war. 

A  lack  Of  victory  at  Conthlen,  Mr. 
Alsop  reports,  is  the  culmination  of  a 
series  of  m|lltary  miscalculations  by  the 
Communists  and,  he  avers: 

If  this  is  true,  we  are  half-way  to  victory, 
and  maybe  S  good  deal  more  than  half-way. 
The  United  States  Marines  and  the  other 
forces  that  are  aiding  them  wUl  live  long  In 
the  minds  add  heaits  of  Americans  and  all 
other  freedofn  loving  peoples. 
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CONTKiEN  Drivx  Hints 
HAi.rwAT  TO  Victory 

xjM  the  North  Vietnamese 
lore  try  at  another  of  tbe 
Marines'  exposed  border  poets,  such  u 
gvi»wan  All  the  same,  It  appears  near-certain 
that  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  of  Con- 
thlen marks  the  real  end  of  the  long,  bloody 
phase  of  the  war  that  has  endured  ever  sine* 
VS.  intervention  in  force  In  the  summer  of 
1966. 

If  this  Is  tnit,  we  are  halfway  to  victory, 
and  maybe  a  g^od  deal  more  than  halfway. 
But  in  order  td  understand  the  really  vast 
potential  meanlkg  of  the  enemy  retreat  from 
Conthlen,  you  must  also  understand  the  na- 
ture of  the  phase  of  the  war  that  it  has  so 
probably  terminated.  So  one  must  begin  at 
the  beginning. 

Prior  to  the  cniclal  decision  that  may  now 
be  inferred.  Haaoi's  last  comparable  decision 
was  taken  over  two  years  ago,  when  Ameri- 
can intervention  changed  the  whole  pattern 
of  the  war.  Until  then,  the  war  had  gone  pre- 
cisely according  to  the  rules  laid  down  with 
great  exactness  by  Mao  Tse-tung  and  the 
Viet  Mlnh  Commander  against  the  Frencii, 
Gen.  Vo.  Nguyen  Glap. 

In  nilebook  terms,  the  wto'.  that  summer, 
was  hearing  the  climax  of  Phase  m. 

The  result  wis  "Reeolution  13,"  still  call- 
ing for  contlnvatlon  of  the  big  unit  war. 
A  certain  division  of  opinion  was  already  in- 
dicated, however,  by  the  very  peculiar  for- 
mula so  endlesely  repeated  thereafter  In  all 
the  major  dociiments:  "Prepciring  for  pro- 
tracted w€ur  but  seeking  vlctoir  in  the  short- 
est possible  tUne."  The  seemingly  lunatic 
contradiction  Ip  this  formula  was  resolved 
by  a  special  deAnltion  of  "victory."  Also  end- 
lessly repeated,  which  was  "annihilation  of 
an  American  brigade  or  even  an  American 
battalion." 

"Victory,"  in  isum  was  de&ned  as  an  essen- 
tially local  success  which  was  expected  to 
have  the  Impadt  on  us  that  was  produced  in 
France  by  Dienblenphu,  also  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  tbe  documents.  In  tbe  new  climate 
created  by  sucb  a  success  but  only  in  sucb 
a  climate.  Resolution  12  authorized  the  open- 
ing of  talks. 

The  r\ile  waf  then  to  be  "fighting  while 
negotiations,"  With  special  emphasis  on  tbe 
fighting  as  thel  documents  further  reveal. 

Contmued  big  unit  war  was  again  reaf' 
firmed  some  months  ago  at  another  meeting 
of  the  North  yietnameae  Central  Commit- 
tee, which  produced  "Resolution  13."  But 
the  captured  V.C.  Party  members'  lecture 
notes  on  Resolution  13  show  that  doubt  wu 
now  even  morel  widespread  In  the  Hanoi  Cen- 
tral Committee.  For  Instance,  Resolution  IS 
called  for  a  paompt  change  of  policy  If  the 
U.S.  troop  commitment  in  Vietnam  "reached 
600.000  men."  T 

In  other  wprds,  very  big  units — "main 
force"  division^  and  regiments  of  V.C.  and 
North  VietnaEftese  regular  troops — had  al- 
ready  entered  the  fighting  and  were  within 
weelcs  of  final  itrlumph  over  the  South  Viet- 
namese governiment  army.  And  the  decision 
the  Hanoi  wai  planners  had  to  make  wai 
whether  to  gd  forward  with  this  big  unit 
war  despite  UlS.  intervention,  or  to  follow 
their  rulebookk. 

In  the  face  of  the  unexpected  and  unfa- 
vorable changje  In  the  war's  pattern,  the 
rulebooks  called  for  Immediate  retreat  from 
Phase  in  to  f'hase  II.  In  other  words,  the 
rules  required  retreat  from  big  imlt  war  to 
classical,  small  unit  guerrilla  war.  Captured 
documents  reveal,  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
that  the  Chlntse  urgently  pressed  the  Hand 
leaders  to  obey  the  rulebooks,  incldentaUy 
promising  to  :ome  to  North  Vietnam's  aid 
"in  seven  yeani'  time"  with  nuclear  wet^ni 
The  Hanoi  leaders  Instead  decided  to  go 
forward  with  the  big  unit  war,  which  w* 
then  costing  North  Vietnam  almost  nothing. 
But  by  the  winter  of  1966,  the  big  unit  war 
had  already  b^gun  to  cost  North  Vietnam  » 
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lot,  because  they  put  in  more  big  units  and 
needed  more  men  to  mi  tbe  gaps  in  the 
ranks  of  the  big  units.  In  the  interval,  as  the 
documents  show,  too,  the  Soviets  had  pressed 
Hanoi  to  go  to  the  negotiating  table  during 
the  Christmas  bombing  pause  of  1965.  Hence 
there  was  a  policy  review  by  the  Party  Cen- 
tral Committee  In  Hanoi. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  doubt  was  rising 
among  the  Central  Committee  members  In 
Hanoi,  simply  because  so  many  expedients 
had  already  been  tried  without  success.  In 

1965.  the  attempt  had  been  to  carry  out  the 
pre-U.S.  Intervention  war  plan,  which  was  to 
Iwve  culminated  In  the  capture  of  Saigon.  In 

1966.  a  lees  ambitious  effort  was  made  to  cut 
South  Vietnam  In  half  with  divisions  start- 
ing from  the  Cambodian  sanctuary. 

By  the  end  of  1966.  In  order  to  shorten  the 
lines,  the  emphasis  was  changed  from  the 
center  of  South  Vietnam  to  the  Marine  area 
in  the  northern  provinces  and  of>en  invasion 
•cross  the  border  by  whole  divisions  of  North 
Vietnamese  regulars  was  expensively  at- 
tempted. 

Yet  the  skill  of  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land and  the  splendid  courage  and  proficien- 
cy otf  our  men  in  the  field  always  cheated 
the  Hanoi  war  planners  of  their  longed-for 
-victory." 

No  Uj8.  battalion  had  been  annihilated. 
StUl  worse.  V.C.  recruitment  In  the  South 
had  continuously  declined,  and  enenfy  losses 
CO  the  battlefield  and  from  lllneee  and  de- 
■ertion  had  continuously,  crueUy  risen.  By 
May.  when  the  plans  for  the  Conthlen  siege 
were  probably  first  approved,  the  deficit  be- 
tween enemy  losses  and  Southern  recruit- 
ment, had  reached  13,000  men  per  month. 
And  this  manpower  deficit,  equivalent  to  a 
DA  requirement  for  165,000  men  per  month, 
oould  only  be  covered  by  soldiers  sent  from 
ttie  North.  The  manpower  deficit  was  of 
eourse  not  being  covered  and  consequently 
the  situation  was  critical. 

The  Conthlen  plan,  therefore,  has  to  be 
understood  as  a  last  desperate  attempt  to 
realise  the  requirements  of  Resolutions  13 
and  13  for  swut  "victory"  by  the  "annlhUa- 
ttoa  of  an  American  battalion" — ^the  Marine 
battalion  holding' this  exposed  outpost  Con- 
thlen was  unique  in  the  entli*  geography  of 
South  Vietnam,  In  that  it  gave  the  Hanoi  war 
planners  a  chance  to  equalize  the  U.S.  eu- 
P«rtortty  in  heavy  weapons  with  artUlery  em- 
Jdaeed  across  the  border.  And  tbe  large  num 
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the  cause  of  [>eace  and  Justice  In  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Congressman  Broyhill  spoke  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Maurloe  D.  Rosenberg 
Lodge  No.  1555,  B'nal  B'rith,  at  Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

I  think  Congressman  Broyhill  has 
done  a  great  service  in  tracing  the  events 
that  caused  the  present  situation  in  the 
Middle  East.  His  remarks,  however,  are 
far  more  than  a  historical  recapitula- 
tion. He  calls  for  definite  moves  to  stiffen 
the  backbone  of  our  own  Government  to 
promote  a  stand  against  Arab  extrem- 
ism and  Communist  penetration  of  the 
Middle  East. 

I  especially  endorse  his  demand  that 
the  administration  release  the  Douglas 
Jet  bombers  sold  to  Israel  last  year.  Arab 
fanaticism  and  Communist  Intrigue  will 
only  be  encouraged  if  the  United  States 
fails  to  meet  its  commitments  to  Israel. 
If  these  jets  are  used  as  blackmail  to 
force  Israel  concessions,  I  think  that  an 
aroused  public  opinion,  representing 
Americans  of  all  faiths,  will  demand  an 
explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  following  remarks 
by  my  distinguished  colleague: 

Address  or  Repbesentativi  Jobi.  T.  BaoTam., 
Republican,  or  VtBonnA,  at  Mkrimg  or 
Maumcb  D.  RosxifBEM:  LoDcs  No.  1668, 
B'NAi  B-MTH,  ALEXAinmu,  Va.,  Octobd 
10,  1967 


hen  of  arauery  pieces  brought  up  for  this 
purpose  were  the  rear  key  to  the  plan  for  the 
Conthlen  siege. 

The  siege  was  an  end-of-the-road  scheme 
In  short.  It  has  now  been  abandoned  when 
many  people  at  home  were  beginning  to 
•wnd  lees  like  Americans  than  the  more 
wold  sort  of  Frenchman.  That,  In  Itself 
•wild  point  to  a  drastic  revision  of  Resolu- 
Om«  12  and  13  by  the  Hanoi  leaden.  And 
lortunately  thwe  are  also  documents  which 
BUe  the  foregoing  speculaUon  Into  a  near- 
eotainty. 


■rayliill  Speaks  Oal  on  the  Middle  East— 
A  Forthright,  Perceptive  Asalytis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

W  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  ii,  1967 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
«nin«  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
^ay  significant  and  timely  remarks  of 
ny  distinguished  coUeague,  the  genUe- 
™n  from  Vh^lnla,  Congressman  Brot- 
«"•.  who  has  rendered  a  vital  service  to 


It  is  my  understanding  that  we  are  privi- 
leged to  meet  during  the  most  sacred  days 
of  the  Jewish  religion.  I  was  deeply  moved 
When  I  learned  of  the  significance  of  the 
Jewish  New  Tear,  which  you  observed  last 
week,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement,  which 
occurs  later  this  week. 

These  special  holy  days,  I  found,  are  called 
"the  days  of  awe".  They  are  so  called  as  you 
know,  because  it  is  a  time  of  self-examina- 
tion, of  stock-taking  of  one's  Ufe  and  its  Im- 
plications, of  one's  relaUonshlp  to  his  feUow 
men.  One  looks  at  the  past  with  introspec- 
tion. One  looks  to  the  future  with  T«solve  for 
a  new  and  more  sound  course  of  action  in 
keeping  with  the  great  Judaic  teachings  of 
freedom  and  human  Justice. 

Gentlemen,  since  the  last  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, this  whole  nation,  Jew  and  non-Jew 
alike,  has  lived  through  "days  of  awe".  We 
saw  the  awesome  spectacle  of  the  mobilized 
might  of  world  Communism  become  the  In- 
stigator of  Arab  aggression  and  the  open  de- 
fender of  Arab  extremism.  We  saw  this  vast 
power  combination  arrayed  against  a  single 
nation,  a  single  people  ...  a  very  small 
people  numerically,  but  a  very  vital  people 
In  terms  of  contribution  to  civilization  and 
progress. 

The  Communists  were  driving  for  power  In 
the  Middle  East,  hiding  like  cowards  behind 
the  robes  of  the  Arabs.  The  Arabs  acted  with 
arrogance  and  open  contempt  for  the  basic 
right  of  Israel,  a  free  nation,  to  exist. 

Israel  was  the  oiUy  factor  standing  In  the 
way  of  the  Commumst  Arab  clique  In  ita 
cynical  move  to  exploit  America's  preoccupa- 
tion with  Viet  Nam  and  weakening  of  NATO. 
They  planned  to  use  Israel  as  the  scapegoat 
In  a  brutal  and  calculated  attempt  to  expel 
American  influence  from  the  Middle  East 
and  even  from  the  Mediterranean. 

Israel  was  characterized  as  the  stooge  ot 
the  United  States.  But  Israel  proved  not  only 
not  a  stooge,  but  a  naUon  with  the  courage 
and  determination  that  our  own  Oovemment 
lacked. 

As  we.  the  American  people  .  .  .  regaid- 
less  of  religion  .  .  .  look  back  in  re-examln- 
atlon  of  those  tenae  days  in  May,  we  must 
face  some  conclusiotu.  We  must  ftee  the  Un- 


pUcaUons  of  those  ooncluslons  as  we  chart  a 
firm  course  tor  the  coming  year. 

Gentlemen,  we  saw  the  Communists  and 
Arabs  tempted  to  reckless  deeds  not  only  by 
their  own  malice  and  greed.  Another  factor 
was  present.  I  regret  that  this  other  factor 
was  the  obvious  lack  of  firmness  and  deter- 
minauon  on  the  part  ot  our  own  Govern- 
ment. 

Israel  stood  alone  during  those  bleak  and 
tense  days  in  May.  Our  State  Department 
told  us  It  had  somehow  misplaced  the  com- 
mitment signed  by  Secretary  of  State  John 
Poster  I>ulle8  in  1957.  It  was  a  solemn  under- 
taking to  support  Israel  if  the  Arabs  closed 
the  Straits  of  Tlran. 

Soviet  military  equipment  of  the  latest  de- 
sign poured  into  the  Arab  States.  The  Arabs 
having  sealed  the  straits  without  Amerlcaii 
intervention,  saw  the  commitments  so  often 
ejtpressed  by  the  Executive  Branch  of  oxir 
Government  were  meaningless. 
..  I?*^  watched  the  Tripartite  Declaration. 
Unkmg  Britain  and  Prance  with  us  in  pre- 
serving freedom  In  the  Middle  East,  dissolve 
Into  nothing. 

Arab  armies  mobilized  on  Israel's  borders 
^ey  prepared  for  the  final  and  fatal  blow 
the  liquidation  of  Israel.  They  would  ride 
the  crest  of  success,  having  closed  the  straits 
and  brought  King  Hussein  of  Jordon  into 
their  camp.  Soviet  strategy  backed  the  Arabs 

^,i,'.  P  ?l  **"*  ^^^-  R"M»wi  warships 
sailed  Into  the  Mediterranean  to  neutrall^ 
the  U.S.  eth  Fleet. 

The  Executive  Branch  of  our  Government 
proclaimed  no  doctrine  of  "thus  far  and  no 
further".  The  commitment  held  so  firmly  in 
Viet  Nam  was  Ignored  m  the  Middle  East 
Was  Saigon  more  sacred  than  Jerusalem' 
The  State  Department  boys  felt  that  If 
Israel  had  to  go.  it  was  a  domino  that  we 
could  spare.  They  advised  against  U.S.  mili- 
tary Involvement  on  the  side  of  Israel  They 
told  the  President  that  UB.  action  m  the 
Mediterranean  might  offend  the  Arab  world 
and   turn   them   toward   Moscow    .  as   if 

they  are  not  already  very  far  gone  in  that 
direction. 

r-^lw^*'  ^^  thrust  upon  Israel.  Thank 
God  the  Israelis  were  not  found  wanUng 
They  thrilled  the  Inner  heart  of  every  Amer- 
ican devoted  to  human  freedom.  It  was  the 
little  guy  against  the  bully.  It  was  a  little 
country  of  2%  million  against  the  hundreds 
Of  mlUlons  of  Arabs.  Russians.  Red  Chinese 
and  so  forth.  David  slew  GoUath.  We  shared 
Israel  s  Joy  and  exhilaration  in  escaping  the 
cruel  fate  intended  for  her. 

But  I  seem  to  rememt>er  the  State  Depart- 
ment proclaiming  that  we  were  "neutral  In 
word,  thought,  and  deed".  Perhaps  the  pol- 
icy-makers were  neutral.  I  was  not  I  saw  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  the  inde- 
pendent, free  republic  of  Israel  and  the  pro- 
Communist  Arab  dictatorships.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  tonight  that  your  Congressman 
was  not  neutral  in  word.  In  thought  nor  in 
deed. 

Let  us  look  back  in  refiectlon  ...  not  In 
recrimination.  If  we  understand  the  past  we 
are  not  doomed  to  repeat  previous  errors. 
We  must  be  grateful  that  Israel  survived  and 
repelled  aggression  on  a  do-it-yourself  basis 
But  we  must  allow  Israel  to  consolidate  her 
victory.  In  our  own  American  interests  u 
well  as  for  the  survival  of  the  Jewish  State. 

We  must  guard  against  any  tendency  to 
barter  away  the  fruits  of  Israel's  victory  We 
must  guard  against  appeasement  of  the 
Arabe  and  Conununlsts  In  the  Middle  East, 
especially  at  a  time  when  American  boys  are 
dying  In  Viet  Nam.  We  must  not  permit  a 
vacuum  to  develop  in  the  Middle  East  that 
woiUd  again  allow  the  enemlcB  of  freedom  to 
miscalculate.  Next  time  the  results  might 
not  turn  out  as  well  as  In  June.  We  cannot 
allow  Israel  to  be  turned  Into  another  Viet 
Nam. 

Only  the  strongest  American  posture  ot 
defense  and  openly  stated  VS.  purpose  wm 
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shatter  the  Arab  and  Ccanmvmlht  Ulualon 
that  they  can  blackmaU  Israel  at,  the  con- 
ference table  to  achieve  what  they  f  aUed  to 
win  on  the  field  of  battle. 

A  dangerous  vacuiun  la  developing  in  taia 
Middle  East. 

M06COW  has  resuppUed  the  Araba,  witn 
Jets  and  arms  of  the  typea  lost  In  the  re- 
cent war.  Moscow  has  backed  the  Arabs  every 


were  asked  t^  "remember  the  Alamo".  At 
the  end  of  t%at  war  boundaries  were  dif- 
ferent than  tltey  woxild  have  been  if  Mexico 
had  not  forced  the  war  upon  xm.  I  have  not 
heard  Presldebt  Johnson  suggest  that  the 
"nrnted  Natlom  seek  ways  to  retxim  parts  of 
Texas  and  out  Southwest  to  Mexico. 

Japan    attwked    us    with    Pearl    Harbor 
treachery.    Jat>an,    unlike    the    Arabs,    sur- 
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about  one-fourtti  of  her  valiant  air  force 
through  combat  and  by  operational  attrl- 
tlon.  She  can  get  nothing  more  from  France 
because  of  DeGanlle's  jxjllcles. 

Israel  stands  as  a  buffer  against  Commu- 
nlsm.  Her  fate  la  our  fate.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  reasoning  behind  deferment  in 
delivery  of  the  Skyhawks  to  Israel.  It  seena 
that  the  planes  are  being  withheld  to  ob- 


S^o  ^"the^y  al^e  U^t^N^^lo^   xi;     ;;nlered  andTlgn'ed  a  peace  treaty.  They  are      tain  bargaining  leverage  to  force  Israeli  con. 
rvvrnmnnist  bloc  has  even  gone  to  the  ex-     now  our  frlemds.  Nevertheless.  I  notice  that      cessions.  I  ^  ,       ,    _^ 

^T^r^*rs"rung  Je^  wfo  are  unfortu-     U^.  troops  s,4u  occupy  Okinawa  for  reason,      „«*^«Skyhaita.  are  good  for  freedom  in 


If 


tent  of  persecuting 
nate  enough  to  find  themselves  residents  of 
Iron  Ciirtain  countries.  Anti-Zionism  has 
given  way  to  outright  anti-semitlsm. 

There  is  no  question  of  where  the  Com- 
munists stand  on  the  issue  of  Israel.  They 
despise  the  brave  Israelis  for  frustrating  the 
Russian  timetable  for  penetraUon  in  a  vital 
area.  . 

But  where  does  our  own  Govermnent 
stand?  That  is  what  Is  troubling  me.  I  have 
heard  the  old  Hebrew  saying  that  "the  watch- 
man of  Israel  does  not  sleep  and  does  not 
situnber".  That  would  be  an  excellent  slogan 
for  our  entire  nation. 

King  Hussein  of  Jordan  Jximped  like  a 
Jackal  into  the  war  when  he  thought  the 
pro-Ck)mmunist  regimes  of  Egypt  and  Syria 
would  destroy  Israel.  We  had  given  liim  tre- 
mendous American  aid.  We  were  sold  an  im- 
age of  the  King  as  an  alleged  moderate  and 
friend  of  the  United  States.  But  when  the 
showdown  came,  Jordan  Joined  Communist- 
oriented  forces  of  aggression. 

Jordan  has  ignored  Israel's  practical  and 
generous  offer  to  establish  a  cooperative  re- 
lationship with  Lebanon  and  Jordan  for  the 
mutual  development  of  all  tliree.  Israel  en- 
visaged export  of  Jordanian  products  through 
Israeli  ports.  Israel's  genius  for  technical 
and  agrlcxiltural  progress  would  be  available 
to  the  Arabs.  All  that  was  asked  of  the  Jor- 
danians was  a  firm  and  fair  peace  agreement. 
The  Jordanians  gave  their  answer  with 
bullets  and  bombs.  Terrorists  In  recent  weeks 
croesed  the  Jordan  River  to  kill  an  Israeli 
child  and  other  people.  Jordan  behaved  at 
the  United  Nations  like  an  Innocent  victim 
rather  than  as  a  beaten  aggressor.  King  Hus- 
sein flew  to  Moscow  to  improve  relations 
with  the  Kremlin.  He  is  reported  to  have 
made  arrangements  to  purchase  Soviet  weap- 
ons and  to  cooperate  more  cloeely  with  the 
leftist  Arab  camp. 

The  State  Department's  response.  I  regret 
to  report,  is  the  presentation  of  checks  total- 
ling about  $6  million  to  King  Hussein  .  .  . 
to  prop  up  the  Jordanian  economy.  And  this 
is  merely  a  portion  of  some  $27  million  we 
expect  to  give  Jordan  this  year.  We  are  also 
said  to  be  studying  the  grant  of  new  VB. 
arms  to  Jordan. 


of  security.  Aknerlcans  retain  certain  rights 
involving  Jap^n  on  security  questions. 
■  Nazi  Germapy  declared  war  on  the  United 
States.  Our  troops  are  still  in  West  Germany. 
We  still  have  the  authority  to  prevent  the 
Germans  frot  i  developing  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Arabs  J  aust  realize  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences bet^  reen  winning  and  losing.  It 
would  be  a  da  igerous  precedent  for  the  world 
t6  treat  an  aggressor  with  more  considera- 
tion than  the  Intended  victim. 

We  live  in  i  \  tough  world.  The  Arabe  would 
have  been  ai  cruel  as  the  Nazis  had  they 
conquered  Ii  rael.  The  Conununlsts  would 
have  shown  i  lo  mercy.  What  would  we  have 
done?  Begged  Moscow  to  Intercede  with  Nas- 
sar  to  save  th  s  Jews? 

The  Arabs  ;  >layed  rough  and  got  hurt.  Now 
let  them  ma  ce  some  amends.  If  they  want 
some  of  that  territory  back  .  .  .  not  all  of  it, 
but  enough  t  >  resettle  the  Arab  refugees  who 
Israel  should  not  be  forced  to  accommodate 
...  let  the  i  rabe  get  off  their  high  horse. 

Syria  Is  orented  somewhere  between  Pe- 
king and  Mot  cow  in  its  fanaticism.  The  Syr- 
ians are  trail  Ing  new  terrorists  for  what  they 
say  win  be  i  Vlet-Cong  style  war  against 
Israel.  They  ,  oint  with  Algeria  in  calling  for 
what  the  party  line  calls  a  "peoples'  war" 
against  Israe  1.  I  do  not  think  Israel  should 
budge  from  a,  single  one  of  those  strategic 
hills  from  ^  hich  the  Syrians  used  to  fire 
down  into  Isi  aeli  farms. 

Nasser  of  Zgypt  would  l>e  a  ccxnlc  figure 
if  he  had  no ;  caused  so  much  tragedy.  He  is 
a  sort  of  lef  list  Mussolini.  Despite  his  loud 
denunclatiot  s  of  the  United  States,  we  went 
on  aiding  hin.  But  we  still  have  those  who 
would  portra  y  him  as  a  moderate  and  prefer- 
able to  any  alternative.  This  is  absurd.  I 
would  oppoei !  any  further  cent  of  U.S.  money 
to  Nasser,  a  i  I  did  in  the  past.  If  tie  does 
not  want  r«  lations  with  America,  let  him 
Jump  Into  tl  e  Nile.  He  once  told  us  to  Jump 
into  the  sei  but  we  went  on  aiding  him 
nevertheless 

Russian  w  irshlps  are  now  xislng  the  Egyp- 
tian ports  c  r  Port  Said  and  Alexandria  as 
bases.  They 'tiave  sent  missile  cruisers  and 
nuclear  subftiarlnes  there,  poised  at  the  U.S. 
6th  F^eet.  Tlie  Arabs  have  given  the  Russians 


This  can  only  be  interpreted  by  Hussein     tjjelr  first  ba  see  In  the  Mediterranean.  We  az«      States.   The   ^-called    Student   Nonviolent 


as  appeasement  and  softness.  I  feel  it  is  ab- 
surd to  help  Hussein  pay  for  his  new  Rus- 
sian weapons  at  a  time  when  border  infiltra- 
tions and  terrorism  have  resumed.  If  he 
wants  American  aid,  let  him  qualify  for  It 
by  making  peace  with  Israel.  Israel  told  Jor- 
dan she  would  be  safe  from  counter-meas- 
ures if  she  stayed  out  of  the  war.  But  Jordan 
gave  vent  to  her  hate  and  greed.  Let  her  now 
face  the  consequences. 

I  agree  with  the  Israeli  Government  posi- 
tion that  the  picture  tliat  exists  today  Is  en- 
tirely new.  The  clock  cannot  be  turned  back 
to  the  situation  existing  prior  to  the  series 
of  wars  the  Arabe  caused.  I  feel  Israel  Is 
Justified  in  seeking  a  face-to-face  peace 
treaty,  l>ased  on  recognition  not  only  of 
Israel's    existence,    but    of    her    navigation 


Southeast  Asia,  they  are  maybe  even  more 
valuable  in  a  cifeer  area,  the  Middle  East.  I 
will  urge,  with  «(very  bU  of  persuasion  at  my 
command,  that  [these  planes  be  released.  By 
aiding  Husslen  and  reneging  on  a  contract 
with  IsrEtel,  we  are  undermining  our  frlendi 
and  rewarding  oUr  enemies. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Unltefi  State* 
to  tell  the  Comfnunlste  and  their  lackeys  in 
the  Middle  East^  "Thus  far,  and  no  more."  I 
place  a  high  pflortty  on  that.  If  this  Ad- 
ministration do^  not  take  such  a  firm  stand, 
they  should  at  l^ast  give  the  Israelis  the  anni 
they  need.  J 

I  think  we  sliould  refresh  our  minds  on 
the  situation  tl^at  existed  before  the  actual 
war  erupted.  Nasser's  official  radio  spoke  on 
May  23,  when  Hasser  was  riding  high  on  the 
straits  controlling  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  What 
the  Cairo  radio  said  was  of  grave  concern 
then.  We  should  remind  ourselves  now  of  the 
origins  of  the  present  situation. 

I  quote  from  Nasser's  official  broadcast: 
"We  challeng)e  you,  Israel.  No,  in  fact  «t 
do  not  address  the  challenge  to  you,  Israel 
because  you  are  unworthy  of  our  challenge. 
But  we  challenge  you,  America.  We  challenge 
you,  gangsters  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  In  vic- 
torious Cuba.  We  challenge  you  with  death 
wlilch  Is  claiming  your  soldiers  in  struggling 
Vietnam.  We  (Jhallenge  you  to  come  near, 
with  Israel,  to  |our  guH,  the  Gulf  of  Aqabt. 
Our  soldiers  ar*  there  with  the  most  power- 
ful war  material  known  in  the  Middle  East. 
Behind  them  smnd  millions  of  Arabe,  Includ- 
ing Fidai  workers  carrying  in  their  handi 
explosives  to  blow  up  every  American  pret- 
ence throughout  the  Arab  homeland. 

"For  our  upcoming  generations,  we  want 
an  honorable,  proud  life.  To  Israel  and  Amer- 
ican gangsteriski  we  hold  death  in  store.  We 
are  waiting,  waiting  for  you,  America,  before 
we  are  waiting  for  Israel.  This  is  the  age  ol 
peoples,  and  p^ples  are  fighting  you,  enemy 
of  peoples,  ebemy  at  peace,  enemy  ct 
prosperity." 

If  anyone  lias  llltislons  about  Arab  ei- 
tremism  and  continued  collusion  with  Com- 
munism let  hitn  examine  the  background  of 
the  recent  anti-semitlsm  disseminated  by 
ttie  "Black  Poller"  movement  In  the  United 


fortunate  to  have  a  strong  Israel  on  Egypt's 
border. 

Egypt  W01  Id  have  to  prove  a  lot  of  things 
to  my  satlsl  action  before  I  would  go  along 
with  an  Isiiiell  withdrawal  from  the  Suez 
Canal. 

Those  So'  let  ships  threaten  Israel  even 
more  than  t  tiey  do  us.  Let  Nasser  get  rid  of 
the  Russian  i  before  the  Israelis  withdraw. 
Let  tiim  tui^  the  canal  over  to  an  interna- 
tional authority  that  will  guarantee  access 
to  Israel  an4  all  countries  on  a  fair  basis.  Let 
Egypt,  the  qiost  populous  of  the  Arab  States 
surrounding;  Israel,  sign  a  peace  treaty  and 
enter  normal  relations.  That  should  be  a 
condition  for  any  withdrawal  from  the  cease- 
fire lines.  Eten  then,  I  would  Uke  to  see  the 


rights,  and  of  borders  corresponding  to  the     Israelis  mal|itain  their  lines  until  the  Arabs 


requirements  of  secvirity  and  the  facts  of 
life. 

I  reject  the  Oooimunist  ultimatum  tha* 
Israel  must  withdraw  on  a  iiniiateral  basis 
before  the  Arabs  will  renounce  their  l>ellig- 
erency.  The  Arabs  unleashed  aggression.  Thmj 
now  must  face  the  consequences. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago,  Mexico  launched, 
a  war  of  aggression  against  Texas.  Americans 


have  proven)  in  fact  and  In  deed  that  they  are 
sincere.         I 

I  miist  riport  that  there  are  indications 
that  Willie  Russia  is  resupplying  arms  to  the 
Arabs,  ttie  Administration  tias  failed  to  ful- 
fill certeiln  Contracts  with  Israel.  These  oon- 
tractB  oover  Douglas  A-4  Skyhawk  Jets,  pur- 


chased and 
1966  . 


Mrtially  paid  for  in  the  Spring  of 


Coordinating  iCommittee,  known  also 
SNICK,  recently  obtained  and  distrtbtrted 
antl-Jewlab  and  anti-Israel  material.  Tfce 
source  of  the  propaganda,  SNICK  openly  ad- 
mitted, was  the  Arab  embassies  in  Wash- 
ington. 

jamph  Peathferstone,  SNICK  national  prop- 
aganda dlrectS,  defiantly  told  the  press  thit 
this  was  the  cape. 

I  raised  the  nuestlon  of  foreign  diplomsUe 
missions  In  the  United  States  using  their 
status  to  stir  up  and  exploit  domestic  racial 
tensions,  prejiillces,  and  violence.  I  asked  tlw 
Department  of  State  to  examine  Arab  dip- 
lomatic conn^tions  with  SNICK  to  deter- 
mine whether  certain  Arab  diplomats  should 
be  declared  persona  non  grata  and  expellrf 
from  the  Unltsd  States.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  a  stt  dy  of  tills  situation  U  now  W 
progress. 

I  asked  the  Department  of  Justice  to  de- 
termine whetier  SNICK  should  be  required 
to  register  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Regl»- 
tratlon  Act.  I  asked  the  Department  of  t» 
Treasury  to  Icjok  into  the  tax-exempt  ststa 
of  SNICK, 


a^out  18  months  ago.  Israel  lost         There    Is    eaough    dMnestic    hatred   no* 
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fomented  In  America  without  Importing  it 
from  the  Arab  and  Communist  countries.  The 
Arabs  and  Communists  want  to  exploit  our 
domestic  tensions  by  turning  race  against 
race,  religion  against  religion,  group  against 
group. 

This  Is  a  sophisticated  audience.  Tou 
realize,  I  am  sure,  that  there  was  something 
behind  the  so-called  "Black  Caucus"  at  the 
"New  Politics"  Convention  in  Chicago  last 
month.  The  Black  Power  advocates  who  dom- 
inated the  convention  insisted  on  a  one-sided 
condemnation  of  Israel  for  alleged  aggression. 
They  depicted  the  Arabs  and  Commumsts 
as  innocent  victims.  A  resolution  reflecting 
the  anti-Israel  line  was  adopted.  Wltliin  a 
few  hours,  it  was  broadcast  over  the  Voice 
of  the  Arabs  radio  emanating  from  Cairo. 

It  was  also  broadcast  in  Moscow,  Peking. 
Damascus  and  Amman. 

Let  us  retrace  the  recent  movements  of 
Stokely  Carmlchael,  former  head  of  SNICK. 
He  went  first  to  Havana,  where  he  urged  .  .  , 
as  you  know  .  .  .  guerrilla  wariare  in  the 
United  States.  Then  he  went  to  Hanoi.  Next 
we  found  him  in  Algiers.  Then  he  was  in 
Cairo.  Last  we  heard  from  Carmlchael  he  was 
In  Damascus,  Syria.  There  he  Issued  state- 
ments condemning  Israel  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  He  urged  racial  warfare  in 
Xbe  United  States,  revolutions  in  Latin 
America,  and  uprisings  along  the  lines  of  ra- 
cial war  throughout  the  world.  He  Identi- 
tted  Black  Power  with  the  Arab  cause  despite 
all  that  Israel  has  done  through  Its  aid  pro- 
grams for  the  African  people. 

Someone  paid  for  Carmlchael's  trip.  He  is 
not  operating  in  a  vacuum.  The  Black  Power 
movement  Is  being  used  to  advance  the  Arab 
cause  because  that  issue  is  a  hot  Item  on  the 
Communist  agenda. 

Just  as  any  sane  person  opposes  arming 
the  Black  Power  movement  In  this  coimtry, 
I  oppose  arming  the  Arabs.  The  United  States 
must  give  the  Arabs  neither  arms  nor  aid 
nntU  they  change  their  attitudes.  I  see  no 
reMon  for  strengthening  the  worldwide  rev- 
olution by  Blac^ower,  Arab  Power,  or  any 
other  kind  of  powfer  except  the  power  of  free 
people  to  defend  their  freedom,  hopes  and 
way  of  lUe. 

The  State  Department  line  Is  that  if  we 
don't  supply  the  Arabs,  they  might  turn  to 
Moscow.  Perhaps  we  will  next  hear  someone 
advocate  that  we  arm  the  Black  Power 
linatics  or  else  they  might  become  more  de- 
pendent on  the  Communists. 

Both  Arab  Power  and  Black  Power  have 
the  capacity  to  destroy  and  damage.  But  they 
do  not  have  the  power  to  win.  They  can  tem- 
porarily cause  chaos  and  refuse  to  live  in 
peace.  So  can  disrupUve  cWldren.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  U  the  best  policy  to  appease 
jnd  coddle  disrupUve  chUdren  who  would 
ortng  down  the  house  on  our  heads. 

We  coiiJd  learn  much  from  the  no-non- 
•Mise  poUcles  of  Israel.  There  are  times  in 
toe  life  of  a  nation  when  firmness  and  deci- 
HoDs  are  required.  Appeasement  of  law- 
wsness  and  aggression  causes  lawlessness 
wa  aggression  to  multiply. 

Israel  has  helped  bring  law  and  order 
••  well  as  Justice,  in  the  highest  biblical 
pr^heUc  sense,  to  her  region.  The  Israelis 
inertt  our  support.  We  should  emulate  their 
conduct.  They  are  fair,  compassionate,  gen- 
•mi*.  but  take  no  foolishness  when  their 
MHon  is  Jeopardized.  We  could  all  learn 
wnethlng  from  the  people  who  gave  God's 
»w  to  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  end  on  a  personal  note  Dur- 
tog  World  War  n.  I  served  In  the  infantry 
a  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  It  was  my  fate  to 
«w  captured  by  the  Nazis.  I  know  very  well 
«•  barbarity  and  enormity  of  the  Nasl's 
mines  against  the  Jews  and  against  aU  hu- 

tt  seemed  to  me  in  May  too  cruel  a  pros- 
PW  that  the  survivors  of  Hitler's  Europe 
«^d  have  created  an  island  of  freedom 
»  the  Middle  Bast  only  to  face  a  new  Naz- 
■«  from  the  Arabs  and  their  Communist 
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supporters.  When  the  Arabs  began  closing 
in  to  Uquidate  Israel,  I  could  not  help  but 
think  back  to  that  tragic  period  of  1944-45. 
when  I  was  in  a  Nazi  prison  camp. 

The  Israelis  delivered  themselves.  They 
also  helped  to  deliver  us.  The  people  of 
Israel  drew  great  encouragement  from  the 
support  of  Americans  of  Jewish  faith  and 
from  any  other  Americans. 

I  felt  great  personal  satisfaction  when  the 
IsraelU  triumphed.  At  least  one  recent  chap- 
ter in  Jewish  tiistory  must  have  a  hanpv 
ending.  '^■' 

But  this  victory  left  me  convinced  that 
Israel  cannot  depend  on  promises.  Israel  is 
alive  because  of  her  own  courage  and  care- 
ful planning. 

Accordingly,  we  .  .  .  you  and  I  and  all 
men  of  good  will  .  .  .  must  emulate  the 
Israelis  and  have  the  courage  to  speak  out 
for  a  peace  in  the  Middle  East  based  on 
a  plan  of  action  We  must  reject  appease- 
ment. We  must  use  all  our  Influence  to  stiffen 
the  backbone  of  our  own  Government.  We 
must  tell  the  Arabs  and  their  Communist 
comrades,  "Thus  far  and  no  further." 

The  enemies  of  freedom  are  united  and 
act  in  concert.  Let  us  unite  for  the  sake 
of  both  Israel  and  America. 

Thank  you. 


Marihuana  and  LSD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  L  PETTIS 

or    CAUFOSNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dana  L. 
Famsworth.  M.D.,  Rector  of  Harvard 
University's  department  of  health  serv- 
ices, and  Curtis  Prout,  M.D.,  chief  of 
medicine,  have  made  a  significant  state- 
ment on  the  problem  of  marihuana  and 
LSD  in  the  bulletin  of  the  San  Francisco 
Medical  Society  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
It  is  a  fair  and  objective  statement  on  a 
serious  national  problem.  If  our  Nation 
is  to  avoid  a  calamity  of  major  propor- 
tions— particularly  among  our  youth I 

think  we  should  consider  seriously  the 
scientific  viewpoint  of  these  two  eminent 
scientists: 


The  taking  of  drugs,  especially  marijuana 
and  L.SJ).  (Lysergic  Acid  Diethylamide)  Is 
becoming  a  fad  among  college  and  liigh 
school  students  who  wish  to  assert  their  In- 
dependence by  breaking  the  law  and  offend- 
ing their  parents,  and  who  wish  to  experi- 
ment with  new  physical  and  psychological 
sensations. 

A  brief  account  of  marijuana  and  L.S.D. 
from  the  medical  side  may  be  useful. 

Marijuana  comes  from  the  dried  flower- 
ing tops  of  a  hemp  plant,  cannabis  satlva 
Other  names  for  It  Include  hashish,  bhang 
and  "pot."  It  Is  hallucinogenic  and  has  no 
medicinal  use.  It  may  be  smoked  In  ciga- 
rettes, chewed,  or  sniffed.  Marijuana  acts 
mainly  on  the  central  nervous  system  and 
does  not  produce  true  addiction.  When  mari- 
juana U  smoked  its  effects  are  noted  in  a  few 
minutes  and  usually  last  three  to  five  hours 
The  drug  causes  a  combination  of  excitation 
and  depression.  There  may  be  an  Increase  in 
the  pulse  rate,  a  slight  rise  in  blood  pressure 
and  smaU  Increases  in  blood  sugar  and 
appetite  for  sweets. 

Marijuana  has  a  chemical  effect  on  ordi- 
nary consciousness;  ideas  are  rapid,  discon- 
nected,  and   uncontrollable.   There   may   be 


feelings  of  well-being,  exaltation,  and  ex- 
citement— that  is.  being  "high."  Or,  at  other 
times  there  may  be  a  "down"  with  moodi- 
ness, fear  of  death,  and  panic.  Ideas  may  oc- 
cur In  disrupted  sequences.  Seconds  may 
seem  Uke  minutes,  minutes  may  seem  like 
hours.  Distance  and  sound  may  be  magnified. 
Space  may  seem  expanded,  the  head  may  feel 
swollen  and  extremities  heavy.  Some  people 
who  take  it  tliink  that  it  fosters  physical 
intimacy;  but  the  reverse  is  usually  true. 
The  subject  may  have  sensations  of  floating! 
ringing  In  the  ears,  and  tremors.  Persons 
taking  the  drug  may  be  quiet  and  drowsy 
when  alone:  restless,  talkaUve,  laughing,  or 
Joking  when  in  company.  Large  doses  rnay 
produce  confusion,  disorientation,  and  in- 
creased anxiety.  In  a  few  instances  mari- 
juana has  produced  psychoses,  as  does 
L.S.D. 

A  dangerous  effect  from  marijuana  is  the 
slowing  of  reflexes.  Since  marijuana  also 
causes  a  distortion  of  reality,  particularly  of 
the  sense  of  time,  the  drug  U  frequently  a 
cause  of  automobile  accidents. 

The  medical  evidence  Is  mounting  that 
a  good  deal  of  marijuana  currently  sold  to 
students  is  adulterated.  Indeed  often  "laced" 
with  mixtures  of  other  hallucinogenic  drugs 
to  strengthen  the  effect  of  the  drug.  Mari- 
juana is  not  a  specific  product  but  a  vari- 
able mixture  of  fiowers,  leaves,  stems,  and 
sometimes  the  roots  of  the  hemp  plant.  The 
mixture  may  be  weak  or  strong  in  its  physi- 
ological effect,  and  where  It  is  weak,  invites 
adulteration.  The  fact  Is  a  person  buying 
"marijuana"  has  no  way  of  knowing  what 
he  is  actually  getting. 

Marijuana  does  not  produce  physical  ad- 
diction, but  it  does  produce  significant  de- 
pendence, to  a  serious  degree.  This  Is  a  fact 
well  known  to  doctors  working  with  college 
students.  The  social  Influences  surrounding 
the  use  of  marijuana  also  encourage  experi- 
mentation with  other  drugs,  notably  LSD 
and,  of  course,  may  lead  Into  addlcUon  to 
narcotics. 

L.S.D.  is  a  far  more  dangerous  drug  than 
marijuana,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  in- 
formed persons  is  a  greater  menace  to  users 
than  even  the  addictive  narcotics. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  experimenta- 
tion with  L.S.D.  the  adverse  effects  were  not 
considered  to  be  very  serious.  However,  in 
recent  years,  numerous  cases  have  been'  re- 
ported of  prolonged  psychoUc  reactions  from 
L.S.D.,  lasting  from  a  few  montlis  up  to  two 
years.  Hospitals  in  large  cities,  particularly 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  have  had  many 
cases  of  acute  psychoses  arising  from  in- 
gestion of  this  drug. 

L.S.D.  differs  from  most  other  drugs  be- 
cause its  effects  occur  at  varying  periods 
after  the  Ingestion  of  the  drug.  What  it 
does,  m  effect,  is  to  start  in  moUon  processes, 
as  yet  not  understood,  which  produce  effects 
after  the  drug  Itself  has  left  the  bloodstream. 
There  may  be  severe  depressions  lasting  for 
several  months,  or  psychotic  reactions,  or  at 
other  times  both  pleasant  and  frightening 
episodes.  . 

Another  observed  effect  of  L.S.D.  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  responslbUity— that  is.  the  indivi- 
dual's Judgment  is  impaired.  In  our  Judg- 
ment now,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  effects 
of  L.S.D.,  we  consider  it  inadvisable  for  an 
individual  who  takes  even  one  dose  of  LJSJ3. 
to  make  a  major  decision  about  himself  for 
at  least  three  months. 

When  one  is  imder  the  influence  of  IjSi)., 
one  can  ignore  the  facts  tliat  were  previously 
held  to  be  valid  and  construct  new  beUefs, 
no  matter  how  irraUonal.  Such  forms  of 
thinking  bear  many  similarities  to  psy- 
chosis. A  person  may  feel  that  he  has  powers 
which  he  did  not  previously  have,  or  that 
certain  laws  of  the  environment  (such  as 
vulnerability)  are  not  operative  in  Ills  case. 
For  example,  feeling  omnipotent,  he  believes 
he  can  Jump  out  of  the  window  with  ao 
harmful  resiilts.  Those  who  are  enthuslastle 
about  L.S.D.  are  often  given  to  wishful  think- 
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ing.  They  see  in  their  ezpetlencee  only  what 
they  wish  to  be  true  above  all  other  truths. 
Medical  records  Indicate  that  meet  people 
now  talcing  the  drug  are  young,  mainly  be- 
tween 17  and  25;  but  a  number  of  older  per- 
sons also  turn  to  L.SJS.,  especially  persons 
having  some  difficult  personality  conSlct. 

One  significant  statement  about  the  use 
oi  L.8D.  was  made  by  Freedman  and  Powel- 
son  In  the  Nation  on  January  31,  1966: 
'"L.SJ3.  enthusiasts  talk  of  religious  conver- 
sions, the  awakening  of  artistic  creativity, 
the  reconciliation  of  opposltes.  The  main 
change  to  be  observed  in  such  individuals, 
however.  Is  that  they  have  stopped  doing 
anything.  The  aspiring  painter  talks  of  the 
heightening  of  his  aesthetic  sensibilities  and 
skills,  but  he  has  stopped  painting.  The  grad- 
uate student  who  withdrew  frooKwrlting  his 
dissertation  in  philosophy  talks  of  the  won- 
drous philosophical  theories  he  has  evolved. 
But  nothing  is  written.  It  seems  that  the 
world  of  fantasy  has  became  far  more  com- 
pelling than  external  things.  Indeed,  fantasy 
is  substituted  for  reality." 

We  know  now  that  long-term  subtle  psy- 
chological damage  may  result  from  L..SJ}. 
Such  damage  may  be  glossed  over  by  the 
pleasure  and  enthusiasm  engendered^  by  the 
substance,  but  we  have  seen  too  many  cases 
of  phychlc  breakdown  to  doubt  the  serious 
dangers  of  the  drug.  It  Is  even  possible  that 
the  brain  Is  structurally  damaged.  There  U 
recent  evidence  that  L.SJ3.  attacks  heredi- 
tary genes. 

In  short,  our  professional  medical  ot^nlon 
la  that  playing  with  L.SX).  la  a  desperately 
dangerous  form  of  "drug  roulette."  The 
medical  evidence  is  clear.  Any  person  taking 
L.S.D.  runs  the  clear  risk  of  psychotic  break- 
down and  longrun  physiological  damage. 
Dana  L.  Parnswortr,  MJ}., 

^  Director. 

CUKTZS  Proxjt,  M.D., 

Chief  of  Medicine. 


Mr.  Cari  T.  Jones  of  Hnatsville,  Ala.    ^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  11.  1967 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  a  great  sense  of  personal  loss  I  re- 
port the  death  of  Carl  T.  Jones,  Hunts- 
vllle,  Ala.'s  foremost  civic  worker.  An 
engineer  by  profession,  he  devoted  count- 
less hours  to  building  of  dozens  of  civic 
projects  to  provide  a  better  life  f or  allln 
the  rapidly  growing  space  center  of  north 
Alabama.  He  was  an  eager  and  tireless 
salesman  for  HuntsviUe  and  was  respon- 
sible for  attracting  many  new  industries 
to  the  area. 

He  had  a  vision  of  the'  potential  for 
proper  development  of  the  great  Tennes- 
see Valley  area  of  Alabama  and  he  had 
the  ability,  courage,  and  determination 
to  work  for  realization  of  that  vision. 

It  was  a  great  personal  pleasure  for  me 
to  work  with  Carl  T.  Jones  in  rtumeroua 
endeavors  in  the  Himtsvllle  area.  His 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm  provided  the 
extra  push  often  so  necessary  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  significant  goal.  No 
community  ever  had  a  more  jdevoted 
worker  for  proper  progress  and  develop- 
ment. 

As  the  son  of.  an  Influential  pioneer 
Madison  Coxmty  family,  Carl  T.  Jones 


was  always! Interested  In  building  and 
development  In  becoming  an  engineer, 
he  was  follot^lng  in  his  father's  footsteps. 

During  Wbrld  War  U.  Oarl  T.  Jones 
served  his  country  with  distinction  as  a 
combat  engineer  in  Alaska  and  in  Europe. 
Immediately!  after  the  war,  he  was  the 
only  Reserv*  oCQcer  to  serve  as  an  in- 
structor at  Oie  Army  War  College. 

His  servlde  to  the  conununlty  grew 
as  the  city  or  Huntsvllle  expanded  at  an 
unprecedented  rate  during  the  past  10 
years.  He  ^as  considered  a  full-time 
civil  servant  and  a  leader  in  every 
worthwhile  project  in  the  city. 

Carl  T.  Joties  served  as  a  founder  and 
early  presid^t  of  the  Himtsvllle  Indus- 
trial Expansion  Committee,  a  group  con- 
cerned with  attracting  new  industry  to 
the  area;  president  of  the  Rotary  Club; 
president  o^  Himtsvllle.  Industrial  As- 
sociates, IncL  an  industrial  development 
group;  headtof  G.  W.  Jones  &  Sons,  con- 
sulting engiaeers;  was  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  tthe  First  National  Bank  of 
Huntsvllle  and  the  North  Alabama 
Mineral  Development  Co.;  was  a  member 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Newcomer  Society;  His- 
torical Society;  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars;  American  Legion;  Knight  Tem- 
plars of  the  Masonic  Order;  Alabama 
Cattlemen's  \ssociation;  Alabama  Farm 
Bureau ;  Due  cs  Unlimited,  and  American 
Society  of  C  vll  Engineers.  He  was  also 
active  in  rea  estate,  farming,  and  other 
business  inte  -ests. 

He  receive< :  Huntsville's  "Distinguished 
Citizen  Awartl"  in  1965. 

His  unexpected  death  came  October  7 
while  watch  ng  the  University  of  Ala- 
bame  footba]  i  game  in  Birmingham. 

As  a  close  personal  friend  for  nearly 
40  years,  I  hi  ve  extended  to  his  wife  and 
family  most  heartfelt  sympathy  at  his 
death. 

Because  tie  people  of  the  Huntsvllle 
area  dependefa  so  heavily  on  Carl  T.  Jones 
for  the  spari  of  drive  and  leadership  to 
accomplish  jworthwhile  projects,  the 
family's  loss  fvill  be  shared  by  the  entire 
community. 


How  To  fell  a  Democrat  From  a 
Republican 

EXTEI«j3ION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AlfDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

op   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOTtSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaiay,  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  JACOI  S.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  last  the 
confusion  ab)ut  the  difference  between 
a  Democrat  ind  a  Republican  has  been 
cleared  up.  la  fact,  it  was  cleared  up  in 
November  19«2,  by  Mr.  WiU  Stanton,  by 


he  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  a 
appears  as  follows: 
^LODD   BT   A  Democrat   to  a 

0«      BY      A      REPt7BtJCAIT      TO      A 


his  article  in 
part  of  whlct 

To  Be  Rkad 

REPtTBLlCAN 

Democrat 

Although  toj  the  casual  glance  Republi- 
cans and  Dem  scrats  may  appear  to  be  al- 
most indlsting  ilshable,  here  are  some  hints 
which  should  result  In  poeltlTe  ldentlflc»- 
tion: 
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Democrats  seldom  make  good  polo  play, 
ers.  They  would  rather  listen  to  Bela  Bartok. 

The  people  y«u  see  coming  out  of  whlt« 
wooden  churche^  are  Republicans. 

Democrats  bi^y  most  of  the  books  that 
have  been  bani^ed  somewhere.  Republicaiu 
form  censorship  committees  and  read  them 
as  a  group. 

Republicans  tre  likely  to  have  fewer  but 
larger  debts  that  cause  them  no  concerr.. 

Democrats  owe  a  lot  of  smaU  bills.  The; 
don't  worry  eltlier. 

Republicans  consume  three  fourths  of  all 
the  rutabaga  produced  in  this  country.  The 
remainder  is  thrown  out. 

Republicans  usually  wear  hats  and  almost 
always  clean  their  paintbrushes. 

Democrats  gl\ie  their  worn-out  clothes  to 
those  less  fortunate.  Republicans  wear  theirs. 

Republicans  post  all  the  signs  saying  No 
Trespassing  and  These  Deer  are  Private  Prop- 
erty and  so  on.  bemocrats  bring  picnic  bas- 
kets and  start  tielr  bonfires  with  the  signs. 

Republicans  employ  exterminators.  Demo- 
crats step  on  tte  bugs. 

Republicans  ttave  governesses  for  their 
children.  Demoorats  have  grandmothers. 

Democrats  naJne  their  children  after  cur- 
rently popular  sports  figures,  politicians  and 
entertainers.  Refubllcan  children  are  named 
after  their  parents  or  grandparents,  accord- 
ing to  where  th^  moet  money  is. 

Large  cities  such  as  New  York  are  filled 
with  RepubUcais — up  until  S  P.M.  At  this 
point  there  is  a  phenomenon  much  like  an 
automatic  washer  starting  the  spin  cycle. 
People  begin  pOurlng  out  of  every  exit  ot 
the  city.  These  ixe  Republicans  going  home. 

Democrats  keiip  trying  to  cut  down  on 
smoking,  but  ar(  i  not  successful.  Neither  are 
Republicans. 

Republicans  lend  to  keep  their  shades 
drawn,  although  there  is  seldom  any  reason 
why  they  should.  Democrats  ought  to.  but 
don't. 

Republicans  fl|h  from  the  stern  of  a  char- 
tered boat.  Democrats  sit  on  the  dock  and  let 
the  fish  come  td  them. 

Republicans  study  the  financial  pages  ot 
the  newspaper,  pemocrats  put  them  In  the 
bottom  of  the  bifd  cage. 

Most  of  the  iUiS  you  see  alongside  the 
road  has  been  thrown  out  of  car  windows 
by  Democrats. 

On  Saturday,  Republicans  head  for  the 
hunting  lodge  oi  the  yacht  club.  Democrats 
wash  the  car  anil  get  a  haircut. 

Republicans  rs  ise  dahlias,  Dalmatians  and 
eyebrows.  Demo:rats  raise  Airedales,  kids 
and  taxes. 

Democrats  eat  fthe  fish  they  catch.  Repub- 
licans hang  thertt  on  the  wall. 

Democrats  wal  ch  TV  crime  and  Western 
shows  that  make  them  clench  their  fists  and 
become  red  in  tie  face.  Republicans  get  the 
same  effect  from  the  presidential  press  con- 
ferences. 

Christmas  cares  that  Democrats  send  are 
filled  with  relnd  >er  and  chimneys  and  long 
messages.  Repub  leans  select  cards  contain- 
ing a  spray  of  holly,  or  a  single  candle. 

Democrats  are  continually  saying,  "This 
Christmas  we're  going  to  be  sensible."  Re- 
publicans consider  this  highly  unlikely. 
Republicans  smoke  cigars  on  weekdays. 
Republicans  hsve  guest  rooms.  Democrats 
have  spare  roomq  filled  with  old  baby  furni- 
ture. 

Republican  bdys  date  Democratic  girls. 
They  plan  to  mferry  Republican  girls,  but 
feel  they're  entitled  to  a  little  fun  first. 

Democrats  mare  up  plans  and  then  do 
something  else.  Republicans  follow  the  plans 
their  grandfatheite  made. 

Democrats  purchase  all  the  tools— the 
power  saws  and  ijiowers.  A  Republican  prob- 
ably wouldn't  kn^w  how  to  use  a  screwdriver. 
Democrats  suffer  from  chapped  hands  and 
headaches.  Republicans  have  tennis  elbow 
and  gout.  | 

Republicans  sleep  in  twin  beds — some  even 
In  separate  roooss.  That  Is  why  there  art 
more  Democrats. 
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Alone  the  Red  Front 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AUEAirSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIONS 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  writing 
In  the  October  issue  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  magazine,  Mr.  Donald  L. 
Miller,  in  his  regular  column  entitled 
"Along  the  Red  Front,"  submits  valuable 
information  on  the  planned  peacenik 
demonstration  to  be  staged  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  Saturday,  October  21. 

Mr.  Miller  properly  demonstrates  the 
Unks  between  this  propaganda  exploit 
and  the  coordinated  international  as- 
lault  on  the  freedom  of  man. 

The  article  is  all  the  more  revealing  in 
the  light  of  statements  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak  attribute  to  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York.  Their  column,  carried  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  October  11,  reports  that 
Rusk  told  the'  business  executives  that 
much  of  the  anti- Vietnam  activities  were 
the  result  of  Communist  planning.  States 
the  article — 

Much  earlier  opposition,  he  said  (that 
Js  Busk),  resulted  from  Communist  influ- 
ence. FBI  Infiltrators  in  the  Communist 
apparatus,  he  said,  tipped  him  off  to  the 
exact  wording  of  a  peace  telegram  from  an 
"Idnocent"  peace  group  weeks  before  be  offi- 
dally  received  the  same  telegram. 

Evans  and  Novak  continue — 

"Despite  detailed  Intelligence  on  Red  con- 
trcd  of  the  peace  movement,"  said  Rusk,  "we 
have  not  made  public  the  extent  ot  onxt 
knowledge.  We  did  not  want  to  set  off  a  new 
UoCarthylsm." 

Communist  Influence,  Rusk  continued, 
htiped  build  rabid  emti-Vietnam  sentiment 
among  college  students.  But  he  placed  a 
greater  responsibility  on  what  the  students 
learn  from  their  professors — Rusk's  "pseudo- 
Intellectuals."  "Their  well-turned  phrases," 
he  lald,  "simply  cannot  stand  careful 
scrutiny." 

American  citizens  will  want  this  In- 
formation to  properly  place  In  x)erspec- 
tlve  the  Communist-planned  and  Com- 
munist-directed demonstration  aimed  at 
disrupting  the  Nation's  Capitol  on  Octo- 
ber 21.  The  article  follows: 

Along  the  Red  Twoirt 
(By  Donald  L.  MiUer) 

An  sntl-war  march  scheduled  for  Wash- 
Jiigton,  D.C.  October  21  raises  some  serious 
questions  for  our  national  security. 

The  march  is  a  follow  up  to  the  anti-Viet- 
nam war  parades  which  tiuned  several  hun- 
dred thoxisand  anti-draft  protesters,  pro- 
Vlet  Cong  radicals  and  happles  Into  New 
York  and  San  Prancisco  streets,  April  15. 

Ita  slogan  "to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam"  In- 
dicates that  the  October  event  Is  aimed  less 
toward  Informing  government  officials  than 
toward  intimidating  them;  lees  to  peaceful 
protest  than  to  gain  immediate  action 
Uirough  a  show  of  force. 

As  originally  planned,  the  march  leaders 
Mt  their  goal  at  one  million  demonstrators. 
AU  summer,  agitators  have  been  stirring  up 
support  for  the  march  among  high  school 
»hd  college  youth  and  adults,  to.  posh  sub- 
wba,  crowded  cities  and  riot-torn  urban 
slums. 

Knowing  that  anti-war  sentiment  alone  Is 
hot  enough,  they  added  anti-poverty  appeals 


to  get  out  a  maximum  crowd.  So  the  march- 
ers' demands  October  21  wlU  be  ( 1 )  for  n.S. 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  sind  (3)  to  switch 
funds  now  being  spent  there  into  anti-pov- 
erty work  in  the  urban  slunu.  A  third  cate- 
gory of  demands  will  be  for  dropping  legal 
charges  against  people  like  H.  Rap  Brown,  In- 
dicted for  Incitement  to  riot  in  Cambridge, 
Md..  last  Slimmer. 

The  protest  march  leaders  may  not  get  one 
million  people.  But  even  one  fourth  at  this 
total  could  paralyze  our  nation's  capital.  The 
operations  of  the  federal  government  may 
be  slowed  or  interrupted  for  a  time.  And 
that's  not  all. 

While  they  are  making  their  appeals  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees, blockading  the  Selective  Service 
headquarters  and  the  Pentagon,  additional 
thousands  will  march  in  capitals  around  the 
world  also  demanding  n.S.  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam. 

This  is  a  coordinated  international  assault 
against  n.S.  policies  of  defending  freedom 
and  of  helping  small  nations  pnrotect  them- 
selves against  Communist  aggression.  This 
kind  of  attack  can  best  be  understood  against 
the  background  of  a  three-pronged  strategy 
explained  by  Mao  Tse-tung  In  "On  Protracted 
War"  in  1938. 

Mao  said  his  strategy  oonsisted  of  (1) 
guerrilla  or  mobile  warfare  to  wear  down  an 
enemy  and  drain  his  economic  resources,  (2) 
a  worldwide  "peace"  front  to  Isolate  him 
from  moral  and  material  support  from  allies 
and  (3)  revolutionary  action  Inside  his  coun- 
try to  undermine  morale  and  break  his  wUl 
to  resist. 

"All  this,"  he  wrote,  "Is  aimed  at  pro- 
tracting the  war  so  as  gradually  to  alter  the 
relative  position  between  the  enemy  and  our- 
selves and  create  conditions  for  our  oounter- 
offenslve." 

Whether  those  Involved  In  the  scheduled 
October  anti-war  march  In  Washington  know 
It  or  not,  they  are  part  of  this  strategy;  they 
are  playing  roles  In  the  worldwide  "peace" 
front  and  In  revolutionary  action  within  our 
country. 

Asstunlng  that  the  oxarch  la  not  banned, 
a  substantial  effort  la  needed  to  explain  to 
potential  marchers  why  they  should  not  take 
part  If  they  take  civil  rights  and  the  expan- 
sion of  freedom  here  and  sU>road  at  all 
seriously. 


Lawrence  C.  Reno:  An  Outstanding 
CMaen 


EXTEaJSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wibconsht 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  early  September  the  city  of 
Oshkosh  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  with  the  death  of  Law- 
rence Reno. 

At  the  time  of  his  untimely  death  Law- 
rence Reno  was  serving  in  his  28th  year 
as  president  of  the  Winnebago  County 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  as  well  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Oshkosh  Police  and  Fire 
Commission,  on  which  he  had  served  for 
25  years. 

Mr.  Reno  was  one  of  those  vitally  im- 
portant and  significant  men  whose  mark 
could  be  found  throughout  both  the  city 
and  State  he  served  so  well.  He  was  in- 
deed an  outstanding  citizen  and  leader. 

Mr.  Reno  was  employed  at  Oshkosh 
B'Gosh,  Inc.,  and  was  a  past  president 


of  Local  126  of  the  United  Garment 
Workers.  He  wc^  a  past  vice  president 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  in 
1965  was  cited  by  the  Wisconsin  State 
AFL-CIO  for  service  of  22  years  as  a 
member  of  that  organization's  executive 
board.  He  was  a  moving  force  in  Oshkosh 
in  the  United  Fund  and  in  support  of  a 
strong,  responsible  city  government. 

I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Lawrence  Reno 
for  his  dedicated  service  to  the  labor 
movement,  and  his  community  and  State. 
I  include  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  an  editorial  from  the  Oshkosh 
Daily  Northwestern  in  honor  of  Lawrence 
C.Reno: 

UNSTINTINa    IN    SERVICS 

Reference  to  the  coming  convention  in 
Oshkosh  of  the  Wisconsin  Chiefs  of  Police 
Association  in  another  editorial  today 
("Equal  Law  for  All")  brings  to  mind  one 
person  who  will  not  be  In  attendance  al- 
though under  the  normal  course  of  events 
he  might  well  have  been  the  one  to  welcome 
the   law    enforcement   officials   to   the   city. 

We  refer  to  the  late  Lawrence  C.  Reno,  who 
for  25  years  served  on  the  Oshkosh  police  and 
fire  commission  and  gave  unstlntingly  of  his 
time  to  the  lay  group  which  served  as  a  liai- 
son between  the  public  for  which  policemen 
and  flremien  work  and  whose  protectors  they 
su-e  and  the  same  public  which  forms  the 
city,  the  taxpayers  who  make  the  degree  of 
protection  offered  possible.  Mr.  Reno  died 
earllM'  this  month  at  the  age  of  62. 

The  Oshkosh  man,  not  a  native  but  an 
Import  from  Missouri  se  evidenced  by  the  bit 
of  southern  drawl  he  retained,  was  better 
known  for  his  activities  as  a  labor  leader  of 
considerable  stature.  He  was  highly  respected 
for  his  convictions  about  the  respective  prlv- 
Ueges,  and  duties,  of  labor  and  of  manage- 
ment by  both  those  who  are  employes  and 
those  who  employ  others. 

Mr.  Reno  had  served  one  company  during 
his  entire  life  In  Oshkosh,  the  Oshkosh 
B'Goeh  Inc.,  and  was  a  past  president  of 
Local  126  of  United  Garment  Workers.  But 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  his  own  com- 
munity. He  served  labor  on  the  state  level 
having  been  a  vice  president  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Federation  of  Lab<»'.  Recognition  was 
given  him  by  the  Wisconsin  State  AFL-CIO 
for  22  years  of  service  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  board. 

The  i)oUce  chiefs  meeting  here  next  month 
might  well  pause  a  moment  in  their  delib- 
erations to  do  him  honor,  as  labor  has,  and 
as  we  do  herewith. 


Uniform  Emergency  Numbers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    rNSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  5,  1967 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  Record  another  of  the  in- 
teresting and  informative  letters  I  have 
received  in  respMise  to  my  proposal  for 
a  uniform,  single,  emergency  phone 
number  for  police  throughout  the  United 
States  and  one  uniform  emergency  num- 
ber for  reporting  fires  throughout  the 
United  States. 

I  find  this  letter  of  particular  interest 
because  it  indicates  what  can  be  done  in 
a  metropolitan  area  to  get  agreement  on 
an  areawlde  number.  Similar  action 
throughout  the  country  would  move  US 
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one  important  step  nearer  the  nation- 
wide emergency  numbers. 

OOVONICKNT  or  THI  DlOTUCT  OF  CO- 
LClCaiA.  IfKraOPOLITAN  Poucs  Ds- 
PARTMXMT, 

July  3.  1967. 
Hon.  J.  Edwaso  RorrsH, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Roush  :  This  Is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  June  19,  1987,  asUng  for  my 
opinion  and  suggestions  regarding  your  pro- 
posal for  establishment  of  a  single  police  re- 
porting emergency  telephone  number  and  a 
single  Ore  reporting  telephone  number 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Aa  you  perhaps  know,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  also  addressed  this  need  tn 
its  report  The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free 
Society.  On  page  250  of  that  report,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  that  "Wherever  prac- 
tical, a  single  police  telephone  number 
should  be  established,  at  least  within  a 
metropolitan  area  and  eventually  over  the  en- 
tire United  States,  comparable  to  the  tele- 
phone company's  long-distance  information 
nunjber."  The  Commission  pointed  out  that 
in  one  metrtqwlitan  area,  there  are  fifty  dif- 
ferent telephone  numbers  that  reach  police 
departments  witliln  a  single  county. 

One  of  the  first  projects  which  I  undertook 
following  my  appointment  as  Chief  of  Police 
was  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  local  tele- 
phone company  in  establlslilng  an  easily  re- 
membered police  emergency  number  for  this 
department.  With  their  help,  we  were  able  to 
change  our  emergency  number,  the  number 
which  automatically  connects  the  caller  with 
our  radio  dispatcher,  from  the  former  EX 
3-2060  to  the  present  444-1111. 1  am  informed 
by  the  local  telephone  company  that  the 
police  departments  of  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland,  and  of  Prince  Georges  County, 
Maryland,  are  presently  considering  the  feasi- 
bility of  changing  their  emergency  numbers 
to  444-1111;  naturally,  I  heartily  endorse  this 
move  towards  provision  of  a  single  emergency 
police  telephone  number  for  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  area. 

As  a  police  administrator,  I  certainly  am  in 
accard  with  your  proposal  for  a  single  police 
emergency  telephone  number  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  as  a  citizen,  I  naturally 
would  endorse  your  proposal  for  a  single  fire 
telephone  number  for  the  nation. 

Tou  may  feel  free  to  use  my  statements  in 
any  way  they  would  be  helpful  to  you  in  thl« 
project. 

Sincerely. 

JoHH  B.  Latton, 

Chief  of  Police. 


Two  State  Toodis  Die 
in  Vietium 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  ICARTUINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,.  October  11.  1967 

Mr.  liONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Charles  E.  Parmer  and  L.  CpL  John 
T.  Wertman,  two  servicemen  frol^  Mary- 
land, were  recently  killed  in  Vietnam. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  these 
young  men,  and  to  honor  their  memory, 
by  including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

Two  Statx  Youths  Dib  n»  Vistnam — Crrr 
OI,  La  Valk  Marinx  Kn.t.ro  Im  Action 
Two     19-year-old     Maryland     servicemen 
have   been   Ulled   tn  Vietnam,   the   Defense 
Department   announced   yesterday. 


One  of  the  two,  Pfc.  Charles  K.  Farmer, 
was  from  Baltimore.  The  otlier,  TjtT»^»^^  Cpl. 
John  T.  Wertman,  was  from  ijt  Vale,  near 
Cumberland. 

Private  9armer,  who  enlisted  In  the  Army 
airborne  li^  November,  had  been  In  Vietnam 
six  month&  He  was  with  the  101st  AlrlKKiie 
Division,  ttid  bad  been  listed  miMiTig  in 
action  Octfber  5. 

Mrs.  NelBe  Middlebrook,  of  the  1600  block 
North  Apijleton  street,  who  was  Private 
Parmer's  gijardlan,  said  he  had  attended  Ed- 
mondson  3lgh  School  and  had  been  "very 
Interested   In   playing   lootball." 

She  said  he  had  planned  to  nmke  the  Army 
a  career.  H«  U  survived  by  tils  father,  Bol>ert 
L.  Farmer,  of  the  2800  block  Popes  lane.  In 
Baltimore  f ounty. 

Corporal JWertman  was  killed  by  a  mine 
October  6  "rwhlle  clearing  a  road  in  Quang 
Nam  province  with  a  Marine  engineers 
battalion,    i 

He  Joined' the  Marine  Corps  in  August, 
1960.  and  left  for  Vietnam  in  February. 

He  had  [graduated  from  Allegany  High 
School  In  4^umberland  in  the  class  of  1966. 

His  wife,  the  former  Kathleen  M.  Oratiam, 
of  Cumberland,  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
Sherrl  Lyn«  three  weeks  ago. 

Corporal  ^Vertman  was  assigned  to  C  Com- 
pany, 2d  Pit,  1st  Engineers  Battalion. 

Besides  tils  wife  and  Infant  daughter,  who 
live  in  La  Vale,  Corporal  Wertman  is  sur- 
vived by  Ills  father,  Lynn  O.  Wertman,  of 
Cumberland,  and  tils  mother,  Mrs.  Oeraldine 
M.  Wertma  i,  also  of  Cumberland. 
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Thoutand  Lot  Angeles  Chil- 
by  Recent  CaAack  in  Poverty 


EXT  INSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CAI.lrORNIA 

IN  THE  E  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu€  tday.  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  ROT  BAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  past 
few  weeks  we  have  heard  considerable 
talk  about  eliminating  all  "unnecessary 
spending"  In  the  Federal  budget. 

The  proplem,  of  course,  is  in  how  to 
define  the  word  "uimecessary." 

For  instwice,  I  am  confident  that  to 
the  75,000  imderprlvlleged  Los  Angeles 
children  mentioned  in  the  accomp>any- 
Ing  article  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
the  Federal  funds  which  can  no  longer 
be  provided  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
lead  decent  lives  would  probably  not  fall 
into  such  tn  "unnecessary"  category. 

For  those  who  feel  it  Is  "unnecessary" 
to  wage .  an  effective  war  on  poverty,  I 
think  the]  long-range  implications  of 
Times  writer  McCurdys  fine  article 
should  be  of  deep  interest  and  concern. 

Seventy4pivr  Thousand  Pupn.s  Hrr  bt 

CfTBACK  IN  Poverty  War 

(By  Jack  McCurdy) 

Nearly  75pOQ  ctUldren  from  disadvantaged 
areas  were  ittending  a  large  number  of  war 
on  poverty  6ducational  programs  which  have 
l>een  dropped  this  year  because  of  a  65  %  cut- 
back in  on^  area  of  federal  school  projects 
here. 

It  win  b<  virtually  impossible  to  absorb 
these  chlldr  sn  into  other  poverty  programs 
this  year  be  :ause  of  a  lack  of  funds,  school 
officials  said 

The  progrbms  being  curtailed  Include  re- 
medial readlfag,  counseUng,  tutoring,  cultural 
trips,  parent  H  Involvement  tn  schools,  after- 


school  recreatiod,  outdoor  science  projecti, 
claasea  for  qropouta  and  special  languan 
Instruction. 

The  cutba<4u  all  are  in  programs  ruo  bt 
sctiool  dtstrldts  under  auspices  of  the  Sol 
nomlo  and  Touth  Opportunities  Agency 
These  programs  do  not  receive  specially  t^'. 
marked  fundi  i  from  the  federal  govemtneat, 
aa  do  such  ag  encles  as  Operation  Head  Stu; 
and  have  to  oimpete  for  a  dwindling  amoua 
of  money  that  la  not  specifically  earmarkei 
soMi  programs  xtnaftected 

Unaffected  jy  the  cutbacks  are  federal  pro. 
grams  funded  directly  to  the  school  district!, 
wlilch  cover  |nany  of  tlie  same  educatlonji 
areas  as  thosei  programs  being  eliminated  bnt 
with  different)  projects. 

The  major  portion  of  the  curtailment  la. 
volves  af ter-s<hool  and  Saturday  progranu  li 
wlilch  students  from  the  first  through  Um 
12th  grades  received  help  with  school  prob- 
lems, were  glfen  opportunities  to  pursue  In- 
dividual academic  interests  and  were  pro- 
vided with  re()reatlon  facilities. 

School  officials  said  they  have  no  substitute 
programs  to  pccupy  the  free  time  of  thM 
youngsters. 

Voluntary  attendance  at  the  137  dh 
schools  offerijig  these  "extended  day"  pn. 
grams  reach^  about  60,000  children  Im 
year.  Educators  considered  them  a  "tremen- 
dous success.'! 

"The  kids' I  attitude  toward  school  wu 
really  changing,"  said  Gordon  Trigg,  dty 
schools'  youfh  opportxmities  coordlnstot. 
"Staying  after  school  was  no  longer  comW- 
ered  a  punishaoent." 

jtfi'rri'uuES  CHANcnfc 

What  may  liave  been  just  as  Important  he 
added,  was  that  ttie  parents'  attitude  towird 
schools  and  ttieir  desire  to  help  their  chil- 
dren was  also  changing. 

Trigg  said  tae  believes  the  program  was  Just 
beginning  to  ^ach  those  that  need  help  the 
meet. 

"At  first  wb  just  hit  the  periphery,"  bi 
said.  "But  reqently  we  were  actually  gettlaj 
down  to  invcflvlng  the  "hard  core'  type  of 
child.  Now  the  funds  are  cut  off." 

School  offlciala  pointed  out  that  when  II- 
nanclng  of  sckool  programs  l>egan  under  the 
Economic  Opfxntunittec  Ax;t  In  1964  tlu; 
were  urged  Dy  federal  officials  to  qulcUj 
launch  programs.  Starting  in  February,  1M6, 
$S  million  W4S  allocated  to  school  projecti 
under  EYOA  for  a  half  year  of  operatloju. 


FTTNOS  SHRINK 


In  the  ne: 
funds  for  this 
ped"  to  $8  mi; 

1 — Other  p; 
out  the  coun' 
eral  funds 


fuU  year,  1966-66,  they  aald, 
of  school  programs  "drop- 
ion  because: 

uns  got  under  way  through- 
spreading  the  available  fed- 
iner. 
2 — Noneducitlon  community  action  pro- 
grams exp>anded,  using  up  a  larger  share  d 
EYOA  f imds.   I 

Last  year,  ttie  funda  were  reduced  to  IS 
million,  causing  a'  drastic  cut  in  program 
almost  as  serious  as  this  year.  The  reason 
for  the  cutback  last  year  was  the  new  em- 
pliasls  on  earmarking  funds,  which  left  lea 
for  other  programs  not  specified  in  EGA  leg- 
islation. The  sf  me  is  generally  true  this  yev, 
officials  said. 


■Hi 


HARP    REDUCTION 

The  three  sfehool  agencies  under  EYOA— 
dty  schools,  ceunty  schools  office  and  Cstho- 
llc  schools — a^ced  for  about  *4.6  million  ta 
1967-68,  but  tjhe  estimate  from  federal  offl- 
cials  is  that  al>out  |l.fi  million  will  be  fortli- 
coming — a  8la4h  of  $3  million. 

Instead  of  keeping  all  the  progranM  fi- 
nanced by  earmarked  funds  and  making  esch 
Ineffectual,  scbool  officials  decided  to  aban- 
don some  con^pletely  in  order  to  maintain 
others  at  reasonable  strength. 

The  city  scliools  kept  the  adult  comuO- 

Ing  program  deigned  to  bolster  Job  training 

.and  placement  projects,  and  a  new  program 

of  taring  teacher  aids  in  poverty  areas.  Total 

cost  is  $780,000. 
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The  extended  day  program  which  also  In- 
dttded  the  Student  Opportunities  Centers  in 
secondary  schools  was  cut.  It  would  have  cost 
about  »1.4  mUUon. 

The  county  schools: 

1— Drastically  cut  back  the  community  re- 
lations program  In  the  Bassett  Unified  School 
District,  which  was  aimed  at  Involving  whole 
families  in  science  projects  and  school  activ- 
ities. About  4,000  students  are  affected. 

2— Reduced  the  extended-day  kindergar- 
ten program  in  the  Los  Nletos  Elementary 
District. 

3 — Eliminated  dropout  classes  and  an 
after-school  tutcM-ial  program  In  which  pov- 
erty children  tutored  each  other  in  the  Comp- 
ton  Union  High  Scbool  District,  affecting 
about  5,000.  Remedial  reading  classes  were 
reduced. 

4 — Cut  back  special  language  and  writing 
Instruction  for  lower  elementary  school  chil- 
dren In  13  county  school  districts,  affecting 
1,600  students. 

The  county  schools  office  request  was  for 
tl.7  million  and  is  expected  to  receive  about 
$644,000. 

The  Catholic  schools  special  reading  classes 
for  secondary  students  were  slashed  fi'om  an 
appropriation  request  of  about  $450,000  to 
175,000,  eliminating  2,000  of  the  2,500  stu- 
dents Involved. 


kUittt  by  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson, 
U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Staff 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  presentation  by  Gen.  Har- 
old K.  Joiinson,  U.S.  Army  Chief  of  StaCf , 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  XJS.  Army,  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C,  Tuesday.  Octo- 
ber 10,  1967,  was  one  of  the  truly  out- 
Btanding  speeches  and  reasoned  argu- 
ments why  all  Americans  can  and  should 
support  our  national  policy  In  the  Par 
East.  I  commend  General  Johnson's  re- 
marks for  the  study  and  evaluation  they 
deserve: 

Addbess  bt  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Cktef 
OF  Staff,  U.S.  Asmt,  at  the  Annval  Meet- 
wo  of  the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army 
The  late  beloved  Carl  Sandburg  once  ob- 
served, "In  these  timea  you  have  to  be  an 
optimist  to  open  your  cyee  when  you  awake 
in  the  morning."  Obviously,  the  scene  that 
Mr.  Sandburg  observed  did  not  make  one 
want  to  leap  out  of  bed,  yet.  from  what  we 
know  of  him,  we  are  sure  that  an  American 
of  his  breed  would  not  miss  the  chance  of 
facing  a  new  day  simply  because  he  didn't 
like  the  early-morning  prospects. 

Today  many  people  would  prefer  to  stay  in 
bed  with  their  heads  under  the  covers.  They 
are  not  encouraged  by  the  signs  of  the  times, 
particularly  In  Vietnam.  What  Is  worse,  their 
views  are  considered  by  many  to  represent 
the  degree  of  determination  of  Americans  as 
a  whole.  I  do  not  share  their  views  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  American  determination  is 
being  portrayed  accurately  by  ttiem.  I  am  en- 
couraged and  not  discouraged. 

Since  our  meeting  last  year  I  liave  visited 
our  forces  in  South  Vietnam  for  a  seventh 
and  an  eighth  time— the  eighth  one  Just 
«lxty  days  ago.  What  I  have  seen  has  en- 
abled me  to  draw  some  comparisons  and  de- 
velop some  firm  oonvictlQiis.  It  gives  me  a 


deep  sense  of  pride  to  be  an  American  and  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  of  a  free  nation. 
While  I  recognize  that  the  path  ahead  is  not 
fully  known,  I  am  able  to  greet  each  day 
with  more  confidence  than  ever. 

Fundamental  to  an  iinderstandlng  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  are  certain  facts  that  are 
not  recognized  fuUy.  These  facte  tend  to  be 
overlooked  or  ignored,  at  least  by  critics  of 
our  Government's  efforts  in  South  Vietnam. 
Let  me  cite  a  few  of  them. 

First:  The  conflict  in  South  Vietnam  is  a 
paradox.  It  is  not  what  we  tiave  always 
thought  a  war  should  be  like.  Armies  in  the 
past  have  normally  used  military  force  only. 
Annihilation  and  destruction  have  been  in- 
evitably involved  in  the  process.  If  nations  at 
war  gave  any  thought  to  reconstruction,  they 
did  so  only  after  the  war  was  over.  But  in 
South  Vietnam  we  are  helping  that  country 
to  carry  out  natton-bulldlng  processes  as  we 
fight.  Our  war  aims  are  specifically  limited, 
but  our  post-war  aims — which  are  civilian  in 
nature — are  limited  only  by  what  we  can  help 
South  Vietnam  actiieve  as  a  young  repubUc 
after  the  aggressor  has  l)een  made  to  lay  down 
his  arms. 

Second:  The  Armed  Forces  of  South  Viet- 
nam are  training  and  fighting  at  the  same 
time,  yet  their  performances  are  being 
judged  daily  as  though  they  were  seasoned 
troops.  Admittedly,  they  have  problems  tn 
leadership  but  tills,  too.  Is  slowly  being  over- 
come through  experience  and  training. 

Another  fact:  South  Vietnam  as  a  whole  is 
very  nearly  ideal  for  the  type  of  warfare 
being  waged  by  the  communists.  Its  geog- 
raphy, combined  vrith  the  complexities  and 
diversities  of  Its  culture  and  society,  and  the 
state  of  Its  fragile  economy  favor  the  in- 
surgent. Rememlier  this:  the  job  of  the  in- 
surgent— simply  to  tear  down  or  destroy — Is 
always  easier  than  the  task  facing  the 
builder.  In  other  words  It  is  always  easier  to 
be  against  something  than  for  something.  It 
is  easier  to  criticize  than  to  create. 

Still  another  basic  fact:  A  young  govern- 
ment under  the  pressures  of  war  and  l)eset 
by  shortages,  or  even  a  complete  lack,  of  civil 
skills  is  attempting  to  establish  itself  and 
gain  the  confidence  of  Its  people.  Since  1941 
this  land  has  been  wracked  by  conflict  In  one 
form  Or  another.  Acts  of  terror  have  system- 
atically descimated  the  ranlcs  of  those  work- 
ing to  bring  about  law  and  order.  Still,  other 
brave  men  step  forward  to  fill  their  shoes  and 
to  share  in  the  responsibilities — and  haz- 
ards— of  giving  the  people  a  government. 
What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  here  is  that 
in  our  eagerness  to  see  results,  we  frequently 
overlook  the  actual  conditions;  we  do  not 
recognize  the  real  efforts  and  sacrifices  that 
are  being  made  by  a  brave  people  to  over- 
come the  deficlences. 

Finally  I  would  emphasize  this  basic 
truth:  The  stakes  are  lilgh — not  just  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  but  for  all  freedom-loving 
peoples.  Freedom  is  on  the  line  here  as  surely 
as  It  is  everywhere  in  the  world  that  Free 
World  Forces  stand  to  thwart  aggression. 
And  even  though  this  small  and  distant  na- 
tion might  not  seem  to  some  of  us  like  much 
of  a  loss,  it  would  be  a  precious  gain  to  the 
enemy — a  gain  that  might  well  give  the  com- 
munist world  the  psychological  boost  It 
needs  to  realize  some  of  its  more  ambitious 
alms. 

In  leaving  this  discussion  of  fundamental 
truths  I  sugggest  simply  this.  Consider  these 
facts  as  you  appraise  conditions  and  progress 
in  Vietnam — if  you  wish  to  arrive  at  a  mean- 
ingful answer. 

Some  of  you  here  have  heard  me  say  much 
of  wtiat  I  wUl  say  here  again  today.  Perhaps 
I  should  apologize,  but  I  will  not,  because 
the  facts  bear  repeating — over  and  over 
again.  Popular  discussion  of  our  national 
policies  in  South  Vietnam  has  grown  in- 
creasingly critical  lately,  and  this  criticism 
generally  pivots  around  a  host  of  searching 
questions  which  must  l>e  answered.   I  wel- 


come these  opportunities  to  answer  these 
questions  because  I  am  convinced  thp.t  only 
by  a  full  discussion  will  a  clear  picture  get 
through.  This  is  an  absolute  must,  for  only 
when  the  facts  are  known  can  the  true  met- 
tle of  America  be  expected  to  show.  E^ch 
of  you.  as  leaders  In  your  communities,  can 
do  a  great  deal  in  presenting  the  facts. 

Here,  then,  are  a  few  questions  that  seem 
to  be  bothering  people  the  most  right  now; 
and  here  are  my  answers  to  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  burning  question  in 
people's  minds  and  one  that  has  become 
the  entire  basis  for  some  of  the  most  vocal 
opposition  to  our  Government's  policies  deals 
with  our  being  in  Vietnam  In  the  first  place. 
They  ask:  Are  we  right  in  being  there?  It 
is  too  far  from  our  own  shores,  they  say. 
They  contend  that  we  are  meddling  in  a 
"civil  war." 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  contained 
in  the  answer  to  another.  Why  are  we  in 
Vietnam  at  all? 

Our  President  has  answered  this  question 
many  times.  I  would  like  to  quote  one  an- 
swer: 

"We  are  In  South  Vietnam  today  because 
we  want  to  allow  a  little  nation  self-deter- 
mination. We  want  them  to  be  able  to  go 
and  vote  for  the  kind  of  leaders  they  want 
and  select  the  type  of  government  they  want. 
We  want  them  to  be  free  of  terror  and  ag- 
gression in  doing  that — as  we  want  it  for 
ourselves. 

We  meule  a  contract.  We  had  an  agreement. 
We  entered  into  a  treaty  that  was  confirmed 
by  our  Senate,  82  to  1,  saying  that  in  the  face 
of  conunon  danger  we  would  come  and  help. 

We  came.  We  are  helping.  We  are  doing  our 
best.  .  .  . 

In  other  words.  South  Vietnam  wants  to 
remain  free  of  commtmist  tyranny  and  has 
asked  xis  to  assist.  Our  fighting  men  are 
helping  them  meet  and  destroy  forces  enter- 
ing the  country  from  outside  its  boundaries, 
thus  permitting  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
curb  the  level  of  violence  so  that  a  duly 
constituted  government  can  govern.  The 
enemy's  violation  of  the  liorder  in  one  sense 
could  be  called  an  invasion:  in  another  it 
could  be  called  infiltration.  The  distinction 
between  the  two  Is  academic.  The  simple,  un- 
varnished truth  is  that  South  Vietnam  is 
under  attack  by  forces  organized  and  trained 
outside  its  boundaries. 

That  is  not  civil  war.  It  is  just  one  more 
In  a  series  of  so-called  wars  of  national 
liberation  by  wlilch  the  communists  intend 
to  subvert  and  overthrow  the  young,  the  un- 
settled, and  the  lmp>overtshed  nations  of  the 
globe.  We  are  in  Vietnam,  I  repeat,  by  invita- 
tion, and  because  we  now  know  that  a  tlireat 
to  freedom  and  peace  anywhere  in  the  world 
Is  a  threat  to  aU  free  men. 

Another  question,  and  one  that  each  of  us 
has  asked — and  has  a  perfect  right  to  ask — 
is:  Are  freedom  and  stable  go^^ernment  for  a 
diverse  group  of  warring  Aslins  worth  the 
life  of  several  thousand— of  s  hundred — of 
even  one  American  soldier?  This  thought 
tears  mercilesssly  at  the  heart  and  soul  of 
every  thinking  person.  I  re«ul  the  casualty 
lists  as  they  come  to  me  day  by  day.  I  write 
a  personal  letter  to  every  family  that  loses  a 
son,  or  a  husband,  (x  a  brother.  The  replies  I 
receive,  whether  they  show  bitterness  or  cou- 
rageous acceptance  of  the  sacrifice,  widen  a 
wound  that  for  me  wlU  never  heal.  I  can 
assure  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that 
I  ask  myself  this  question  day  and  night,  tuid 
if  I  did  not  have  an  answer  I  would  not  be 
able  to  take  the  first  step  each  morning  that 
leads  from  my  quarters  to  the  office. 

Is  all  of  tills  worth  the  life  of  even  one 
American  soldier? 

At  this  point  I  could  say,  as  "niomae  Jef- 
f  srson  did,  that — 

TheQod  who  gave  us  life,  gave  ua  liberty 
at  the  same  time. 

I  could  say,  as  Benjamin  Franklin  did. 
that — 
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Thejr  who  can  give  up  esseatlal  liberty  to 
obtain  a  little  temporary  safety  deserve 
neither  liberty  nor  safety. 

I  cotild  say,  as  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt did,  tbat — 

If  we  stand  idly  by.  If  we  seek  merely 
swollen,  slothful  ease  and  ignoble  peace.  If 
we  shrink  from  the  hard  contests  where  men 
must  win  at  hazard  of  their  lives  and  at  the 
risk  of  all  they  hold  dear,  then  the  bolder 
and  the  stronger  peoples  will  pass  us 
by.  .  .  . 

Yes,  I  could  say  all  of  those  things  and 
many  more,  but  I  know  that  most  critics 
today  do  not  question  the  necessity  of  fight- 
ing for  freedom  or  national  security.  They 
sUnply  do  not  feel  that  we  are  doing  so  when 
we  fight  so  far  from  home,  when  we — to  use 
a  conunon  expression — "fight  somebody  else's 
war  for  them." 

These  people  have  forgotten  that  interna- 
tional communism  gives  little  or  no  thought 
of  striking  in  an  overt,  frontal  attack.  One 
of  the  basic  considerations  in  the  communist 
strategy — this  one  attributed  to  Lenin — says : 
".  .  .  and  finally  we  will  encircle  the  last 
bastion  of  capitalism — the  United  States.  We 
shall  not  have  to  attack  it.  it  wUl  fall  like 
over-ripe  fruit  into  our  hands." 

The  Chinese  communist  leaders  are  dedi- 
cated to  a  bellicose,  Mao  adaption  ot  the 
Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  of  world  revolu- 
tion. Their  strategy  Involves  the  mobilization 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world — 
which  Chinese  communists  liken  to  "rural" 
areas — against  the  industrialized  and  pros- 
perous areas — termed  the  "urban"  areas. 
Envisioned  In  this  strategy  is  a  so-called 
"people's  war"  whose  climactic  act  will  be 
"wars  of  annihilation." 

Oh,  but  you  are  forgetting  something,  the 
critics  of  our  polldes  in  Vietnam  exclaim. 
This  has  all  been  changed.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  modified  its  attitude  and  set  a  new 
course.  And  disputes  within  the  Internation- 
al communist  structure  have  caused  this 
monolithic  power  bloc  to  come  unstuck  at 
theseanu. 

Not  quite  true.  The  disputes  have  been  and 
are  concerned  chiefly  with  methods,  not 
alms.  An  example  la  that  both  the  USSR  and 
China  supply  arms  to  North  Vietnam,  al- 
though they  continue  to  argue  between 
themselves.  Bitterness,  invective,  and  strife — 
up  to  and  Including  internecine  violence — 
are  Inherent  in  the  communist  process  and 
dare  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  altered  aims 
or  burned-out  fervor. 

If  the  Soviet  leaders  of  today  are  more 
restrained,  as  some  like  to  point  out,  it  is 
probably  because,  having  tested  our  willing- 
ness and  readiness  to  back  our  words  with 
action  several  times  over  during  the  Cold 
War,  they  are  not  now  interested  In  involv- 
ing themselves  in  another  direct  confronta- 
tion. But  the  hard  facts  of  Soviet  military 
power  and  their  mounting  investment  in  the 
sophisticated  machinery  of  war  do  not  point 
to  altered  aims  and  cannot  be  interpreted 
simply  as  a  desire  for  self-protection.  Look  at 
the  military  Inventory:  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
day has  more  strategic  missiles  and  more 
hard  sites  to  fire  them  from  than  ever  be- 
fore. Its  submarine  fleet  la  its  biggest  yet, 
and  Soviet  naval  presence  around  the  world, 
especially  in  such  strategically  important 
areas  as  the  Mediterranean,  is  growing  year 
by  year.  In  Eastern  Germany  and  elsewhere 
In  Eastern  ETurope  it  has  more  modern 
forces  than  It  has  ever  had  before. 

No,  we  dare  not  assume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  altered  its  basic  course.  Failure  to 
continue  to  support  South  Vietnam  would 
be  Just  as  dangerous  in  today's  environment 
as  when  Chamberlain  went  to  Munich  with 
his  umbrella — and  his  hat — in  hand.  And, 
as  Winston  Churchill  so  prophetically  af- 
firmed then  aa  little  Czechoslovakia  waa 
liquidated,  "The  belief  that  security  «an  be 
obtained  by  throwing  a  small  state  to  the 
wolves  Is  a  fatal  decision." 

Finally,  I  would  Uke  to  answer  a  question 
that  continues  to  bother  ua  because  we  know 


that  unless  the  answer  to  it  is  favorable  we 
are  wasting  <jur  efforts — our  sacrifices  become 
meaningless.,  Are  we  making  progress  In  this 
hard  up-hiui  batUe?  Are  we  stalemated? 

I  will  ans-vier  the  last  question  first  because 
it  contains  aj  word  that.  In  my  opinion,  par- 
ticularly frlfhtens  us.  Are  we  stalemated? 
Definitely  nit! 

Then  if  n<±  stalemated  we  must  be  making 
progress.  Indeed  we  are — and  on  all  fronts. 

To  assess  progress,  one  must  have  a  point 
from  which  to  make  comparisons.  My  start- 
ing point  is  March,  1965,  when  conditions  in 
South  Vletnsim,  and  particularly  the  mUitary 
situation,  wei-e  at  low  ebb.  In  March,  1965  the 
Marines  wer«  landed  in  Da  Nang  to  secure  the 
alrbase  and  <  >ux  Air  Force  began  Its  support 
of  gtround  farces  In  South  Vietnam.  In  May, 
Army  forces  were  deployed  to  defend  air- 
bases  in  the,  Saigon  area.  In  July  a  decision 
was  announied  that  additional  U.S.  deploy- 
ments were  i  squired,  and  by  the  end  of  1965, 
an  uneasy  equilibrium  of  forces  had  been 
achieved  in  South  Vietnam.  We  had  also 
reached  a  p  Dint  where  our  formations  of 
battalion  sii  le — about  700  men— or  larger 
could  not  be  damaged  significantly. 

As  the  U.i  .  and  Free  World  buildup  has 
continued,  tl  le  South  Vietnamese  units  have 
become  stro  iger.  By  mld-1966  Vietnamese 
leadership — lioth  military  and  civilian — be- 
gan to  show  I  igns  of  confidence  in  themselves 
and  In  ms.      ] 

Military  s\tccesses  began  to  mount.  North 
Vietnamese  Army  and  Viet  Cong  units  have 
been  sought  out  and  hammered  relentlessly. 
The  enemy  has  ceased  to  enjoy  the  sanctity 
of  his  stron^olds  within  South  Vietnam. 

Today  we^an  point  to  clear  and  concrete 
evidences  of  progress.  Let  me  cite  Just  a  few 
among  manyl  As  I  do,  please  watch  for  the 
repeated  indications  of  how  well  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves  are  doing,  for  after 
all.  It  is  thelt  war.  Here  they  are: 

Both  the  morale  and  the  performance  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  have 
improved  steadily.  Two  years  ago,  the  com- 
munist forced  were  on  the  offensive  and  were 
winning  significant  victories.  Now,  the  com- 
munists are  on  the  defensive  and  South 
Vietnamese  v  nits  are  gaining  Increasing  suc- 
cess on  the  battlefield.  It  has  been  a  year 
since  conunu  alst  forces  have  won  a  signifi- 
cant victory. 

Closely  relited  to  the  Improved  perform- 
ance of  the  regular  armed  forces  of  South 
Vietnam  has  been  a  steady  decline  In  their 
desertion   rates. 

During  Ma^.  June,  and  July  of  this  year, 
Vhelr  desertlpn  rates  was  around  a  half  of 
the  rate  a  year  ago.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  desertion  does  not  necessarily 
mean  defectun  to  the  other  side.  In  most 
cases  it  is  Jast  absence  without  leave.  On 
the  other  h^d,  the  communist  defection 
rate  has  steaidlly  increased  and  by  the  end 
of  August,  rdtumees  to  government  control 
In  1967  exceeded  the  total  for  aU  of  1966. 

Two  years  4go  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
was  losing  three  weapons  for  each  conunu- 
nlst  weapon  they  captured.  Today  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  Is  capturing  four  com- 
munist weai>dns  for  each  one  they  loee. 

The  comnyinlsts  are  losing  In  combat 
more  than  f(iur  times  as  many  men  as  all 
the  allied  fordes. 

We  have  greatly  reduced  enemy  Infiltration 
by  sea. 

We  have  pfevented  a  major  enemy  offen- 
sive across  th4  DMZ. 

We  have  significantly  Increased  the  per- 
centage of  South  Vietnam's  roads  and  water- 
ways that  are  safe  for  normal  military  and 
economic  use. 

■The  Viet  Cong,  all  over  the  coimtry,  are  ex- 
periencing setere  manpower  problems. 

Food  has  bi  come  a  critical  problem  for  the 
Viet  Cong. 

These  facta  add  up  to  progress — not  stale- 
mate— In  my  book.  Slowly  but  steadily  we 
are  making  headway. 

As  Americans  we  awaken  each  day  with 
confidence  an|d  pride.  We  dont  have  to  pre- 
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tend  to  be  confident.  We  have  confidence  la 
our  abiUty  to  i  af eguard  freedom  and  we  ate 
determined  that  it  will  be  safee:uarded.  \re 
are  proud  of  ou  r  efforts  to  share  freedom  with 
others  and  proud  of  our  gallant  young  men 
who  are  makln  ;  it  possible  for  us  to  do  thli 
Some  of  my  friends  have  accused  me  ot 
being  a  little  emotional  at  times  when  I 
speak  of  the  American  fighting  man.  Maybe 
I  am.  But  to  s:  low  you  that  I  am  not  alone, 
I  would  like  to  quote  part  of  an  editorial  that 
appeared  recently  in  a  Mountain  City,  Ten- 
nessee,  newspa  jer.  I  believe  that  the  wrltw 
has  captured  the  qualities  of  the  American 
fighting  man,  and  has  expressed  them  is 
terms  that  res  ch  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
mind. 

Here  it  Is : 

The  average  age  of  the  combat  soldier  In 
many  units  ir  Vietnam  is  under  19.  And 
what  a  man  he  is ! 

A  pale-cheeked,  bushy-haired,  tlght-mu». 
cled  fellow,  whc  .  under  normal  circumstance*, 
would  be  const  lered  by  society  as  half-man, 
half-boy,  not  yet  dry  behind  the  ears— « 
pain  in  the  ur  employment  chart. 

But,  here  ant  now,  he  Is  the  beardless  hope 
of  a  free  man.  When  he  walks  by  Old  Glorj 
he  salutes  it.  Itoing  so  he  Is  paying  respect 
not  Just  to  a  pi  ece  of  cloth;  but  he  is  honor- 
ing the  many  lirave  fighting  men  before  hla 
who  have  fought,  bled,  and  died  that  our 
nation-  might  continue  to  be  one  nation  un- 
der God.  He  dlso  respects  those  of  higher 
rank  and  thosf  who  are  his  elders. 

He  does  not  demonstrate  or  carry  a  poster 
in  front  of  his  commander's  tent  during  off- 
duty  time.  He  does  not  throw  rocks  at  Jeep 
windows  or  fellow  GI's  when  he  does  not  get 
his  way.  He  listens.  He  has  heat  in  the  day 
and  accepts  mortars  at  night. 

He  probably  {graduated  from  high  school 
within  the  past  year,  received  so-so  grades, 
played  a  little  football,  and  had  a  girl  who 
broke  up  with  [him  when  he  went  overseas 
or  who  swears  sie  is  still  faithful. 

He  has  seen  more  suffering  than  he  should 
have  in  his  shoijt  life.  He  has  seen  his  buddies 
loee  arms  and  legs,  eyes  and  hands.  He  hai 
stood  among  hills  of  bodies,  and  he  helped 
to  construct  these  hills. 

He  has  wept  In  private  and  in  public,  and 
he  has  not  beeii  ashamed,  because  bis  bud- 
dies have  fallen  in  battle  and  he  has  come 
close  to  going  with  them. 

Under  nineteen  years  of  age — *hat  a  man 
he  Is!  He  is  a  true  American. 

I  can  tell  you  that  I  am  proud  to  be  wear- 
ing the  same  uniform  that  he  does,  and  I 
am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  tomof- 
row's  dawn — tomorrow's  outlook — may  be  i 
little  brighter— and  a  little  more  secure — be- 
cause of  him. 

I  leave  you  w  :th  this  last  thought;  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  p  rayer  that  was  sent  to  me  by 
a  friend.  Here  it  is : 

O  Lord,  lest  I  go  my  complacent  way, 

help  me  1  o  remember 
That  somewherf  out  there  a  man 

died  for  i^e  today. 


So  long  as  there 

I  must 
Am  I  worth 


ask 


dyirg 


be  War 
and  answer, 
for. 


Emergenc]'  Telephone  Numbers 


HON.  J. 


EXTENS|lON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

EDWARD  ROUSH 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVK8 

Wednesday,  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mi;  Speaker,  I  shouW 
like  to  Include  In  the  Rkcoro  a  letter  I 
received  from  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner at  Scotland  Yard  several  monttii 


October  11,  1967 
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igo  In  response  to  my  Inquiry  about 
their  emergency  number.  His  letter  indi- 
cates the  method  of  (H>eratlon  of  this 
emergency  number  in  England;  their 
mcoessful  education  of  the  public  in  its 
usage,  and  the  number  of  police  calls 
liandled  through  this  service: 

Nxw  Scotland  Yard, 

lAmdon,  July  1967. 

Pxaa  Sia,  I  am  directed  by  the  Conxmls- 
ilaoer  to  reply  to  your  letter  dated  2eth 
Jane,  1967,  respecting  emergency  telei^one 
oommunlcatlon  between  members  of  the 
public  and  police,  and  to  say,  that  the  meth- 
od by  wtdch  this  is  achieved  in  the  United 
Kingdom  la  by  a  caller  dlaUng  "099"  from 
eltber  a  private  or  public  telephone,  and  on 
being  answered  by  the  exchange  operator, 
requesting  either  "Police",  "Plre"  or  "Ambu- 
lance". 

This  service  is  free  and  does  not  require 
any  form  of  pre-payment  to  obtain  a  oon- 
nectioo.  The  exchange  operator  accordingly 
routes  the  caU  to  the  appropriate  emergency 
lervlce. 

This  service  has  worked  satisfactorily  since 
Its  Inception  In  1937.  Through  the  medium 
Of  publicity  over  the  years  the  emergency 
number  "999"  has  become  well  known  by 
ttie  public  at  large,  and  is  used  to  the  ex- 
tent, ttiat  In  the  Metropolitan  Police  Dla- 
Mct  during  1906,  401,634  calls  for  police  as- 
ilitaDce  were  received  at  this  office. 

Trusting  the  foregoing  Information  will  be 
of  Mslstanoe,  Oongreesman  Rous'h. 

I  am, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 


understood  boys,  he  has  been  able  to 
make  them  love  learning  and  appreciate 
knowledge. 

He  has  said: 

I  believe  In  boys.  I  believe  In  keeping  them 
busy  and  In  the  highest  standards  of 
scholarship.  I  believe  in  a  normal  life. 

But  he  has  not  meant  by  this  an  ordi- 
nary life,  but  a  rich,  full  one  that  com- 
bines an  awareness  of  the  world  with  a 
conscience  to  do  good  works. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  this  retirement 
will  mean  no  end  of  Mr.  Boyden's  activ- 
ity; he  is  too  involved  in  and  important 
to  education  to  really  retire.  However, 
in  his  retirement  from  Deeifleld,  I  wish 
him  and  his  lovely  wife  the  warmest  best 
wishes.  They  will  be  kept  busy  giving 
advice,  aid,  and  lnformati(Ni  to  people 
involved  In  education,  but  I  am  quite 
confident  that  retirement  for  Frank 
Boyden  could  never  be  any  but  a  change 
from  one  activity  to  another. 


Assistant  Commissioner  'D'. 


Tribute  to  a  Great  Edneator: 
Learoyd  Boyden 


Frank 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MAS8ACHT7SRT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  MaasacJiusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  Join  with  my  ool- 
Ingues  in  honoring  Prank  Learoyd  Boy- 
den who  will  retire  in  June  of  1968  as 
headmaster  of  Deerfield  Academy. 

Mr.  Boyden  has  been  headmaster  of 
Deerfield  since  1902  when  he  took  over 
tbe  position  to  support  himself  so  that 
he  oould  study  law.  It  is  fortunate  for 
education  that  he  never  entered  the  field 
of  law.  for  America  would  have  lost  one 
of  her  finest  educators. 

As  headmaster  of  Eteerfleld  Academy 
and  trustee  of  over  two  dozen  educa- 
tional .institutions,  Frank  Boyden  has 
contributed  Immeasurably  to  the  fur- 
therance of  liberal  education  in  Mcissa- 
chusetts  and  in  the  Nation.  Not  only  has 
he  personally  been  responsible  for 
thousands  of  young  men  at  Deerfield, 
but  many  of  these  young  men,  Inspired 
by  their  headmaster,  have  gone  into  edu- 
cation throughout  the  Nation.  The  love 
for  learning  which  he  imparted  to  these 
young  men  has  borne  fruit  far  beyond 
the  normal  ability  of  any  one  man. 

Headmaster  Boyden  has  often  said 
Uiat  he  has  no  real  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, of  teaching.  But  I  think  we  can  see 
hla  philosophy  as  reflected  in  his  work. 
He  has  looked  "mto  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  boys."  And  because  he  has 


System."  from  the  September  27,  1967, 
issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin: 

ISLANDXBS    To    MODZaNlZB    OKINAWA    JUOICIAI. 
STSTKlt 

An  East-West  Center  project  officer  and 
three  Honolulu  attorneys  have  begun  work 
In  Okinawa  on  a  project  t|  modernize  the 
Ryukyuan  Judicial  process. 

In  Naba  for  the  project  are  James  C.  Hub- 
bard, program  director  of  the  Center's  Insti- 
tute for  Technical  Interchange;  Hiroshl 
Oahlro,  attorney  and  counselor-at-Iaw;  Iiin- 
coln  Ishlda,  first  deputy  corporation  counsel, 
and  Mack  Hamada,  Orst  deputy  prosecuting 
attorney,  both   of  the  City  and  County. 

The  two-week  field  training  in  Judicial 
procedures  is  being  conducted  for  approxi- 
mately 25  Judges,  prosecutors  and  other  local 
officers  of  the  Ryukyu  government. 

Sponsoring  the  project  are  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands government,  the  VS.  Civil  Administra- 
tion of  tbe  Ryukyu.  Islands  and  the  East- West 
Center. 

Dr.  Y.  Baron  Ooto,  vice  chancellor  of  the 
Center's  Institute  for  Technical  Interchange, 
said  the  program's  primary  objective  is  to 
help  the  Ryukyus  update  current  legal  pro- 
cedures, a  process  now  under  way  In  the 
Islands. 


Judicial  System  of  Rynkyas  To  Be  Up- 
dated With  Help  From  East-West  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
short  history,  the  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  Between  East  and 
West,  located  in  Honolulu.  HawaU,  has 
made  a  tremendous  impact  In  prranoting 
better  relatiotis  through  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and 
the  nations  of  Asia  and  the  Padflc 

This  Institution  has  planted  the  seeds 
of  International  cooperation  and  friend- 
ship with  remaiiEable  success,  and  la 
serving  a  most  essential  purpose  as  an 
educational  center  for  the  entire  Padflc 
basin. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  of  in- 
terest a  current  East- West  Center  proj- 
ect being  conducted  In  cooperation  with 
the  Ryukyu  Islands  Govenmient  and  the 
n.S.  Civil  Administration  of  the  Rjrukyu 
Islands. 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  reports 
that  a  team  of  Hawaiian  advisers — East- 
West  Center  project  oCBcer  James  C. 
Hubbard,  and  Honolulu  attorneys  Hi- 
roshl Oshiro.  Lincoln  Ishlda,  and  Mack 
Hamada — have  begun  work  on  a  fleld- 
trainlng  program  in  Okinawa  to  help 
revitalize  the  Ryukyuan  Judicial  system. 

Efr.  Y.  Baron  Ooto,  vice  chancellor  of 
the  Center's  Institute  for  Technical  In- 
terchange, stated  that — 

The  program's  primary  objective  la  to  help 
the  Ryukyus  update  current  legal  procedure, 
a  process  now  underway  In  tbe  Islands. 

The  working  team  from  Hawaii  will 
no  doubt  serve  to  enhance  the  relation- 
ships now  enjoyed  between  tbe  Ryu- 
kyuans  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  wish  them  well  In  their 
important  task. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  news  article,  "Is- 
landers To  Modernize  Okinawa  Judicial 


We  Salute  Our  News  Carriers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday.  October  11.  1967 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  all  of 
those  who  are  Members  of  this  body  take 
it  for  granted  that  their  newspaper  Is  on 
their  doorstep  m  the  morning  when  they 
arise  and  the  afternoon  paper  will  be  on 
that  same  doorstep  when  they  arrive 
borne  in  the  evening.  Having  been  a 
newrix>y  myself,  once  upon  a  time,  I 
know  that  the  paper  Is  delivered  whether 
It  rains,  sleets,  or  snows.  These  boys 
somehow  tdways  get  the  newspaper  to 
our  door.  The  President,  a  few  days  ago, 
noted  in  a  message  that  National  News- 
paper Week  had  begun  and  that  next 
Saturday  Is  National  Newspaperboy  Day. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  editorial  from 
the  Simday,  October  8,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Champaign.  HI.  News-Gazette,  entitled 
"We  Salute  Our  News  Carriers,"  which 
Is  worth  reading: 

Wb  Salute  Oob  News  CAsanxs 

The  young  merchant  who  dellven  The 
News-Gazette  to  you  may  be  engaged  In  the 
first  phase  of  a  promising  career — at  least 
he  Is  learning  valuable  lessons  which  should 
be  an  Invaluable  asset  later  on  tn  life. 

Your  newsboy  today,  when  he  grows  up. 
may  not  be  engaged  in  anything  related  to 
Journalism  or  retail  merchandising. 

But  the  lessons  of  independence,  responsi- 
bility, regiilar  performance  are  best  learned 
early  In  life. 

And  your  news  carrier,  no  doubt,  will  ac- 
quire a  better  sense  of  the  value  of  money 
and  the  honesty  of  people  by  the  work  he  Is 
now  performing. 

Along  with  executives  of  newspapers,  dally 
and  weekly,  over  the  nation.  President  Jobn- 
•on  has  Joined  in  offering  "a  well  earned 
salute"  to  newspaper  delivery  youths. 

Sunday  is  the  first  day  ot  National  News- 
paper Week.  Next  Saturday  is  National  News- 
paperboy  Day. 

The  President's  message  noting  the  week- 
long  observance  states: 

"It  la  refreshing  to  know  that  la  every 
part   of   our  great   country,   thousands   of 
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energetic    and    ambitious    youngsten    a» 
learning  at  an  early  age  the  valuable  lessoat, 
of  responsibility,  upright  business  practices,  ' 
dnd  effective  community  action." 

At  ceremonlea  In  the  President's  office  In 
Washington,  Mr.  Johnson  turned  over  an 
original  copy  of  his  greeting  to  Paul  Link,  16, 
a  Washington  Evening  Star  newspaperboy 
representing  all  newspaper  carriers. 

Over  the  U.S.,  more  than  three-quarters  of 
a  million  youths  are  engaged  In  delivering 
newspapers  to  your  door  every  day. 

We  at  The  News-Gazette  congratulate  and 
salute  our  hundreds  of  news  carrier  boys. 

Moat  of  them  are  youngsters  who  are  lay- 
ing a  sound  foundation  for  success  later  on 
In  life,  whatever  their  vocational  preferences 
as  adults  may  be. 

They  are  a  vital  part  of  helping  us  serve 
you  with  the  news,  every  day,  rain  or  shine. 
In  all  seasons. 


PoTcrty  Projects  Show  ReralU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAuroRiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  recently -publicized  some 
little-known  facts  concerning  the  war  on 
poverty  In  California.  In  an  article  en- 
Utled  "Poverty  Projects  Show  Results 
Despite  Criticism  and  Budget  Cuts." 
columnist  Jack  Jones  cites  several  posi- 
tive examples  of  individuals  whose  lives 
have  been  dramatically  altered  by  ex- 
posure to  various  OEO-funded  anti- 
poverty  programs.  Nor  are  these  individ- 
uals exceptions.  In  the  south  central 
youth  training  and  employment  project, 
for  example,  more  than  5,600  youths 
have  been  enrolled,  of  which  1,700  have 
gone  on  to  trade  schools  and  1,600  others 
have  been  put  into  jobs  directly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  this  article,  which 
follows,  will  be  of  immense  interest  to 
my  colleagues.  It  is  part  of  the  growing 
evidence  that  the  war  on  poverty  is 
progressing  well  and  deserves  our  sup- 
port. 

POVERTT     PaOJKTS    SHOW    RESULTS     DESTm 

Cynicism.    Bxtdgst    Cuts — Dbamatic    Ex- 
amples  ow   SuccEssroi.   Participants   Abx 

ClllU  To    RjLf'UTK   THB    CRITICS'    CHARGES   Or 

Waste,  Mismanaceuxnt 

(By  Jack  Jones) 

Philip  Wilkes  at  20  cannot  recall  any 
father  contact  diirlng  his  early  life  In  Watts' 
NIckerson  Gardens  public  housing  project, 
but  he  remembers  dropping  out  of  high 
school  twice  and  spending  a  year  In  a  county 
Juvenile  camp. 

Married  at  17.  \inlnterested  In  education 
and  flred  from  his  $1.25-an-hour  Job  at  a 
service  station,  he  was  a  prime  candidate  for 
an  existence  of  hostility  and  serious  trouble. 

Today,  however,  he  Is  a  Job  developer  and 
placement  representative  for  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  enroUees  at  the  South-Central 
Touth  Training  and  Employment  Project. 

Wilkes  Is  himself  a  former  YTEP  trainee, 
having  approached  It  reluctantly  ("I  thought 
It  was  Just  another  employment  agency") 
and  gone  through  a  10-month  surgical  tech- 
nician training  program. 

Realizing  that  school  was  necessary,  be 
went  b«u:k  to  night  school  while  at  YTKP 
and  got  bU  high  school  diploma. 


>ECn>II>  TO  HELP  OTHERS 

After  sub  sequent  training  at  General  Hos- 
pital, he  deeded  to  return  to  YTKP  and  work 
with  other  joung  men  and  women  with  simi- 
larly grim  backgrounds. 

Mrs.  Vlvtn  Romero,  10,  has  been  with 
Pacific  Telmhone  for  two  years  and  is  re- 
garded by  her  supervisor  in  the  marketing 
department  as  a  competent  writer  of  com- 
plex service  orders. 

"She  has  pettled  down  since  she  got  here^* 
says  the  bo^. 

Mrs.  Romero  concedes  she  was  flirting  with 
a  lifetime  if  problems  before  she  went  to 
the  East  Lo^  Angeles  YTEP  for  training  as  a 
clerk-typlstl 

She  had  Cropped  out  of  high  school  for  a 
time,  was  Inj  trouble  with  the  authorities  "for 
not  going  to  school  and  things  like  that"  and 
ran  with  the  rougher  kids  In  the  barrio. 

Where  would  she  be  today  If  It  hadn't  been 
for  the  YTEP  program? 

She  shrugp,  "I  dont  know." 
The  YT^s.  with  training  financed  basi- 
cally by  VB.  Department  of  Labor  funds, 
are  regarded  as  part  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
and  they  ate  In  fact,  operated  by  delegate 
agencies  un^er  the  local  Economic  and  Youth 
Opportunities  Agency. 

Because  Ifcey  offer  training  stipends  and 
often  are  a^le  to  concentrate  on  Individual 
problems  of  the  enrollees,  they  frequently 
fill  the  nee^  of  high  school  dropouts  with 
financial  and  personal  problems. 

They  are  [only  a  portion  of  the  complex 
of  projectsl-communlty  action  and  other- 
wise— operating  In  Los  Angeles  County  with 
funds  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, Depkrtment  of  Labor,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
others. 

Gov.  Reaian's  recent  criticism  of  the  war 
on  poverty  lln  California  (he  stressed  GEO 
programs)  ^  a  waste  of  $288  million  has 
raised  again  for  all  antipoverty  projects  the 
problem  of  proving  there  are  successes  among 
the  'failures} 

acrkgment  with   governor 
Many    cymlcs    In    poverty    neighborhoods 
agree  with  Ihe  govemoc  that  programs  are 
hampered  bjr  bureaucracy  and  high  adminis- 
trative coetj. 

But  they  [Insist  the  war  has  flopped  be- 
cause impoverished  communities  themselves 
have  not  rtklly  been  allowed  to  effect  reel 
changes  In  khe  social  structure  and,  hence, 
in  their  owd  lives. 

Converselr  Reagan  was  reflecting  a  view 
that  many  jantlpoverty  projects  have  been 
designed  asjagltatlve  devices,  stirring  pick- 
eting and  demonstrating  In  such  causes  as 
liberalizing  welfare  and  organizing  farm 
wdrkers. 

Caught  oi  ce  more  between  these  conflict- 
ing attacks  ind  with  federal  funds  for  com- 
mvmlty  acti>n  projects  being  limited  by  a 
riot-dlstreesi  d  Congress,  poverty  workers 
point  to  spei  Iflc  examples  of  break-outs  from 
hopeleesnesa 

The  poverty  program  foulups,  mismanage- 
ments and  Wasteful  Inefficiencies  are  all  too 
easy  to  find,  as  evidenced  by  such  criticisms 
as  "Pass  thei  Poverty,  Please,  a  book  reciting 
negative  Incidents. 

But  there!  has  been  a  little  public  atten- 
tion dlrecte4  to  people  like  Irene  Porras.  23, 
a  high  schotfl  dropout  from  East  Loo  Angeles 
who  went  through  the  YTEP  program  and 
now  Is  progfesBlng  through  periodic  salary 
raises  as  a  clerk-typist  at  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 
in  El  Segun<lo. 

If  it  hadnit  been  tor  the  YTEP  program  and 
subsequent  bn-the-Job  training  at  Hughes, 
she  thinks,  ehe  would  still  be  working  for 
menial  wages  In  a  factory  making  Christmas 
tree  lights,  j 

Nor  has  tkere  been  much  emphasis,  pov- 
erty worker^  believe,  on  the  llkea  of  Reyn- 
old Alford,  2*-year-old  Negro  who  found  Jobs 
hard  to  cooo*  by  despite  a  year  and  a  half  of 


college.  After 
South- Centra] 
Robinsons 
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an  eight-week  sales  course  u 
YTEP.  he   went  to  work  it 
store. 


dej^artment 

NOW    EXXCUTIVK 

Now,  be  is  assistant  buyer  In  the  luggaa 
department. 

Like  most  ^ther  anti-poverty  efforts,  the 
YTEPs  are  being  forced  to  cut  back  became 
of  tightening  federal  funds,  but  unlike  maat 
less-speclflc  piojects,  they  can  offer  statlsUa 
to  support  their  claims  of  success. 

South-Central  YTEP,  for  example,  hM 
processed  mor^  than  5,600  youths  since  open, 
these,  more  than  1,700  but 
"e  schools  and,  presumablj, 


ing  in  1964 
gone  on  to 
Jobs. 

More  than 
Jobs  directly 
have  found 
couraged  to  g( 

Thus,    says 
tional  tralnln 
youths  "have 
program." 


,600  others  have  been  put  into 
ut  of  the  YTEP  and  still  othen 
|elr  own  Jobs  ot  have  been  en- 
back  to  school. 
Mrs.  Nona  R.  Carroll,  voa- 
supervisor,  more  than  4,000 
le  sufficient  gains  from  UUi 


TTPES    or   JOBS 

YTEP  gradiiates  from  both  South-Central 
and  East  Los  Angeles  include  nurse  alde«, 
dental  assistants,  auto  mechanics,  machine 
operators,  cosmetologists,  clerk-typists,  ker 
punch  operators,  PBX  operators,  food  han- 
dlers, salesmen. 

The  list  Is  lAigthy. 

In  other  anipoverty  programs,  18.000  po»- 
erty  area  yoi^ths  age  18  to  21  reportedly 
have  held  part-time  or  full-time  Jobs  In  the 
Neighborhood  jYouth  Corps — again  with  I^ 
bor  Departmei>t  funds. 

The  Watts  ijabor  Community  Action  Com- 
mittee, whlchi  took  2,200  young  people  to 
Camp  Roberts!  during  the  summer,  suppom 
much  of  its  regular  program  with  NYC 
money.  I 

Operation  Head  Start,  which  attempU  to 
get  poverty  aita  preschoolers  off  to  an  even 
start  with  OgO  and  state  funds,  generallf 
Is  a  popular  program,  but  It  won't  be  able 
to  produce  solid  evidence  of  positive  result! 
for  years — until  many  thousands  of  its  grad- 
uates have  goae  through  elementary  grades. 

CASE    HISTORIES 

But  even  here,  there  are  some  dramaOe 
case  histories,!  of  ten  pertaming  to  the  dl«- 
covery  of  heretofore  undetected  physical  d^ 
fects  In  chlldrfn  through  Head  Start's  medl- 
cal-dental-psyehologlcal  program. 

A  4-year-ol4  named  Jeanlne  McCreary  of 
Compton  tumM  up  with  a  serious  congeni- 
tal urologlcal  (|lBorder  during  a  routine  Head 
;lon  last  spring. 
[urgery   was   arranged.   Hwl 
.y  It  may  have  saved  her  life. 
similar  cases, 
over  the  legality  of  Gov.  Rea- 
cutback  resulted  In  at  leart 
,    durtallment  of  all   but  emer 
gency   medlca^    treatment   for   Head   Start 
children 

Another  exai  nple  of  someone  helped  by  u 
antipoverty  pn  igram  was  Mrs.  Addalyne  Ben- 
ford,  the  dlvoiced  mother  of  six,  living  on 
welfare  In  the  [mperlal  Courts  housing  proj 
ect  in  Watts 
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Originated  after  the  1965  rioting  here  to 
deal  with  the  speclflc  problems  of  \inem- 
ployed  individuals — health,  training,  emo- 
tion, etc. — put  2,946  Into  training  during  its 
Snt  year  and  saw  614  find  Jobs. 

This  program  Is  a  good  example  of  the 
difficulty  of  proving  whether  the  federal  In- 
vestment is  worth  It.  Cost  to  the  taxpayer 
of  service  to  some  individuals  has  been  as 
little  as  $19,  for  others  as  much  as  «3,000. 
The  average  Is  approximately  $900  per 
trainee. 

No  one  knows  whether  the  $3,000  trainee 
might  cost  society  more  or  less  than  that 
lometlme  In  the  future  if  such  a  program  Is 
not  available  to  him. 

Because  of  the  shrinking  money  supply,  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Probation  Department's 
day  care  center  program  Is  one  project  no 
longer  counting  on  GEO  funds. 

The  county  wlU  pick  up  costs  for  at  least 
another  year  because  of  the  apparent  suc- 
ceas  Off  the  project  at  three  sites. 

Deputy  Probation  Officer  Judith  Cochrane 
aaya  there  is  a  "dramatic  difference"  between 
the  150  youths  who  have  gone  through  the 
program  of  remedial  education  and  intensive 
counseling  compared  with  other  probation 
case  youngsters. 

GOOD  RECORD 

Only  one  of  the  project  youths  has  gotten 
into  trouble  again  to  four  of  those  In  other 
probationary  settings,  she  says. 

The  much-troubled  Teen  Poet  program  has 
no  statistics,  but  its  administrators  believe 
strongly  that  many  youngsters  from  poor 
neighborhoods  have  been  encouraged  to  re- 
turn to  school  or  flnd  Jobs  because  of  Teen 
Post  contact. 

The  Social  Action  Training  Center  at  1425 
K.  Florence  Ave.  apparently  was  the  sort  of 
thing  Reagan  had  In  mind  when  he  blasted 
the  use  of  federal  funds  to  encourage  protest 
demonstrations. 

The  SATC,  now  phasing  out  with  the  ex- 
piration of  a  $150,000  grant  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare's 
Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,  was  cut  off 
from  si>eclal  OEK3  summer  funds  after  the 
local  EYOA  complained  that  Social  Action 
was  uncooperative  with  program    monitors. 

TDNDS  VETOED 

It  was  the  brainchild  of  Tim  Sampson,  who 
headed  the  California  Center  for  Community 
Development,  the  organization  whose  anti- 
poverty  funds  were  vetoed  by  Reagan  after 
Its  efforts  to  help  organize  Delano  grape 
strikers . 

SATC's  director  has  been  Walter  Bremond, 
also  chairman  of  the  Black  Congress,  coali- 
tion of  21  Negro  community  groups  Involved 
In  such  movements  as  that  to  oust  the  white 
principal  of  Manual  Arts  High  School. 

SATC's  announced  purpose  was  to  teach 
militant  young  Negroes  and  Mexican-Amer- 
icans techmques  of  social  action. 

When  the  Reagan  administration  began 
cutting  back  on  State  Service  Centers,  for 
example,  SATC  organized  Citizens  for  Cre- 
ative Welfare  In  an  effort  to  pack  the  welfare 
rolls  as  a  demonstration  of  the  potential 
effects  of  those  cutbacks. 

Appraisal  of  something  like  SATC  depends 
entirely  on  point  of  view.  It  is  either  a 
dangerous  use  of  federal  money  or  a  posi- 
tive attempt  to  steer  potential  flame-throw- 
ers into  constructive  channels  of  community 
■ctlon. 

Comments  of  several  local  officials,  not 
overly  anxious  to  be  named,  range  from 
"SATC  was  a  disastrous  experiment"  to  "it 
was  a  good  Idea  that  Just  didn't  have  time  to 
make  its  impact," 

The  Rev.  John  B.  Luce,  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  Parish  of  East  Los  Angeles,  thinks 
SATC  gave  many  young  militants  a  new 
•ease  of  organizing  "in  a  sociably  acceptable 
way  to  accomplish  more  than  by  fighting 
with  weapons." 


Mr.  Luce,  a  veteran  of  10  years  of  work 
In  East  Harlem,  said:  "It's  sad  to  see  the 
poverty  program  deemphaslzlng  community 
action.  It's  when  poor  people  cx'ganlze  that 
It  suddenly  becomes  wrong." 


Neighborhood  Yonth  Corps  Profram  Con- 
dncted  by  San  Francisco  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  Proves  an  Outstanding 
Success 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  I  ha(Lthe  privilege  of  inspect- 
ing a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram In  operation  on  the  property  of 
the  San  Francisco  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission. I  expressed  the  opinion  at  the 
time  that  I  believed  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best  programs  of  Its  kind  in  the  United 
States  and  that  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  conservation  aspects 
of  the  program  which  were  under  the 
very  able  direction  of  project  director 
Joseph  A.  Rock. 

Recently  four  representatives  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Con>s  represent- 
ing Chinese,  Negro,  Spanish,  and  Cau- 
casian backgrounds  called  on  city  offi- 
cials to  express  their  gratitude  for  a  sum- 
mer work  program.  A  letter  from  their 
supervisor,  John  Ottobonl,  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Santa  Clara,  to  Mr. 
James  E.  Carr,  general  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion expresses  the  appreciation  of  the 
group. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  know  of 
the  success  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  in  various  regions  of  the  country, 
I  include  Mr.  Ottoboni's  letter  at  this 
ix>lnt  in  the  Record  : 

September  8,  1967. 
Mr.  James  K.  Carr, 

General   Manager   of  Public   Utilities,   San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Camm:  This  Is  to  express  my 
pleasure  and  appreciation  for  the  opportu- 
nity as  a  group  supervisor  to  bring  the  four 
youngsters  into  your  office  recently  for  their 
personal  comments  to  you  on  their  high  re- 
gard for  this  Public  Utilities  Commission's 
summer  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps  program 
which  terminated  August  31,  1967. 

As  you  will  recall,  these  four  individuals 
were  representing  735  youngsters  who  par- 
ticipated in  your  Commission's  in-school 
program. 

Miss  Teresa  Mack,  17,  who  has  entered  her 
senior  year  at  Galileo  High  School,  repre- 
sented the  12  per  cent  of  the  young  people 
who  were  Chinese.  She  thanked  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  In  Chinese,  you  will  re- 
member, for  giving  her  and  her  friends  "the 
opportunity  to  work  and  get  experience  In 
different  fields".  She  believed  that  the  Com- 
mission's NYC  project  gave  the  young  an  op- 
portunity and  was  primarily  working  for 
their  benefit. 

Larry  Beatty,  16,  now  a  Junior  at  Balboa 
High  School,  represented  the  65  per  cent  of 
yoimg  people  in  the  project  who  are  Negro 
Americans.  He  reported  that  last  year  he  was 
unable  to  find  summer  employment;  but  that 


the  NYC  program  this  year  had  given  him 
an  opportunity  while  employed  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer  to  learn 
a  great  deal  about  city  government. 

Isabel  Delgadlllo,  18,  a  freshman  at  City 
College  of  San  Francisco,  representing  the 
10  per  cent  of  the  NYC  program  who  were 
Spanish-American,  expressed  their  thanks  In 
Spanish.  She  said  that  the  summer  project 
had  proved  that  the  language  barrier  affect- 
ing many  Spanish-American  people  could  be 
overcome. 

Michael  M.  ErcoUnl,  17,  a  senior  at  Sacred 
Heart  High  School,  spoke  for  the  13  per  cent 
of  the  enrollees  who  were  Caucasians.  He 
stated  that  the  summer  work  had  given  him 
a  better  sense  of  responsibility  and  had 
stressed  the  Importanee  of  "getting  along 
with  the  people  you  work  with". 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that  at  the  outset 
of  the  program,  the  enrollees  received  89 
cents  of  each  Federal  dollar  going  into  the 
program.  As  of  August  15,  they  received  90.3 
cents. 

Another  8  cents  went  to  college  group  lead- 
ers and  supervisors,  which  meant  that  98.3 
cents  went  to  youth. 

The  remaining  I.7  cents  went  for  project 
administration. 

A  total  of  600  young  people  In  the  T»-ogram 
worked  In  46  various  City  agencies;  80,  In  30 
State  agencies:  20,  in  Federal  agencies;  and 
30  were  In  varied  assignments. 

A  total  of  450  worked  in  offices  doing  cleri- 
cal work;  100  in  shops;  180  in  park  proper- 
ties; and  some  of  the  boys  jjerformed  more 
dlfficvilt  tasks  such  as  drafting.  One  boy 
worked  In  a  chemical  laboratory. 

It  was  a  fortunate  experience  for  me  to 
have  been  Involved  in  the  summer  project  as 
a  group  supervisor  under  Mr.  Joseph  Rock, 
Project  Director.  I  am  now  in  my  Junlcw  year 
at  the  University  of  Santa  Clara,  where  I 
am  majoring  In  history. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  Ottoboni. 


William  Saner,  Jr. 

EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  amo' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  take  this  (^portunlty  to  c<Mn- 
mend  the  achievements  and  indefatiga- 
ble spirit  siiown  by  Mr.  William  Sauer, 
Jr.,  of  Logan,  Ohio,  who  has  been  named 
Handicapped  Oliloan  of  the  Year,  and 
who  this  Saturday  will  receive  the  Pres- 
ident's citation  for  this  h<Kior. 

Multiply  handicapped  since  early 
youth.  Bill  has  overcome  formidable 
physical  limitations  to  lead  a  normal 
self-supporting  life. 

With  a  tremendous  display  of  coui-age 
and  ablUty.  Mr.  Sauer  has  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  business  and  social  activ- 
ities of  his  community.  Since  his  fath- 
er's death  in  1946.  he  has  almost  totally 
supported  not  only  himself  but  also  his 
mother. 

He  is  locally  recognized  as  Logan's  No. 
1  sports  fan.  and  is  truly  a  No.  1  citlzoi 
in  the  hearts  of  the  pec^le  of  his  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Sauer  personifies  the  will  and 
spirit  to  overcome  obstacles  which  has 
made  this  great  land  of  ours  the  most 
powerful  and  productive  country  in  the 


/ 
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world.  Wa  achievements  are  an  Insi^xm- 
tion  to  lis  all.  In  bebalf  of  the  people  of 
the  lOth  District  of  dlilo.  I  salute  him. 


NatioiuJ  VFW  CommaBder  Scerra  Gires 
Views  OB  Sontk  Yietnan  in  WBZ-TV 
Intemew 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAsaACHtrscira 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11.  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  re- 
cently the  alert  news  staff  of  station 
WBZ-TV  in  Boston  interviewed  my  good 
friend  and  constituent.  National  VFW 
Commander  Joseph  A.  Scerra,  of  Gard- 
ner. Mass.,  on  its  Informative  "Next 
Question"  press  conference  news  show. 

Commander  Scerra  was  elected  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  at  the  national  VFW  conven- 
tion in  New  Orleans  in  late  August.  One 
of  his  first  official  acts  was  to  travel  to 
South  Vietnam  to  observe  the  South 
y^etnam  elections  as'  a  member  of  Presl- 
rent  Johnson's.  Special  Commission.  His 
knowledgeable  reports  on  this  important 
subject  greatly  enlightened  the  Ameri- 
can people  concerning  the  elections. 

Massachusetts  Is  indeed  proud  of  Com- 
mander Scerra 'S  success  and  leadership. 
His  advancement  to  the  position  of  com- 
mander in  chief  is  gratifying  to  his  many 
friends  and  neighbors  in  our  State  and 
to  the  rank-and-file  membership  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  throughout 
the  coimtry.  I  Join  them  in  extending 
additional  congratulations  to  Comman- 
der Scerra  with  best  wishes  for  what  we 
all  luiow  will  be  a  most  rewarding  and 
constructive  tenure  as  commander  in 
chief  of  this  outstanding  organization. 

I  have  known  Joe  Scerra  over  a  con- 
siderable time  and  have  watched  and 
applauded  his  steady  progress  up  from 
the  ranks  at  the  local  level  to  the 
highest  position  of  commander  within 
the  gift  of  the  members  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  veterans  organizations. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

He  is  indeed  a  great  American,  and  I 
predict  for  him  an  illustrious  and  mem- 
orable administration  as  national  com- 
mander with  his  charming  wife  standing 
firmly  by  his  side  supporting  his  efforts. 

His  election  reflects  great  honor  and 
credit,  not  only  upon  Commander  Scerra 
and  his  family,  but  upon  our  great  dis- 
trict and  State  with  the  people  moved 
by  pride  In  his  achievements  and  confi- 
dent that  his  performance  as  national 
commander  will  represent  the  very  high- 
est standards  of  high  purpose,  fidelity  to 
duty  and  progressive  achievement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  first  portion  of  Commander 
Scerra's  interview  on  WBZ-TV. 

The  material  follows: 

Good  afternoon.  Thl«  U  "Next  Question." 
rm  Arcb  Macdonald,  wh&t  did  the  recent 
Vlet-Nam  election  mean?  Waa  It  ^s  bonest 
as  we've  been  told?  When  will  the  fuU  Impact 
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(rf  n  be  felt?  And  wm  that  electton  help  end 
the  war  ther  iT  TheM  are  all  quMtlons  being 
asked  by  Am«rlcana  everywhere. 

To  answer  some  of  thoee  questlona — our 
*7Text  Questtpn"  today— our  gueat  la  Joeeph 
A.  Scerra  at  Gardner,  Oommander  in  Chief 
at  the  Veteituis  of  Ftorelgn  Wars,  who  haa 
Juat  retximed  home  from  Vlet-Nam  where  he 
served  as  on4  of  the  official  observers  of  the 
elections. 

Mr.  Scerra  Was  elected  Commander  In  Chief 
ot  the  VFW  t>a  August  25th  at  the  National 
Convention  lield  In  New  Orleans. 

During  tha  past  year  he's  made  two  inspec- 
tion trlpa  to  the  Far  East,  Including  Japan, 
Koreii,  Okinawa,  Formoea,  Thailand,  and  be 
went  to  the  Ifld  East  to  Israel. 

Presently  in  leave  as  Station  Superinten- 
dent of  the  3outh  Gardner  Post  Office,  Com- 
mander Sceitti  was  bom  In  Gardner,  and 
during  WorlA  War  H  served  overseas  with 
the  104th  Tl^berwoU  Infantry  Division. 

His  first  iasslgnment  on  being  elected 
Commander  tn  Chief  at  the  VFW  was  to  re- 
turn to  Vietnam  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dential Coc^mlssion  observing  the  Viet- 
>n. 

xt  Question''  panel  today  are 
U,  WBZ-TV  News  Director  and 
eye-witness  aewa  reporter  Jack  Chase.  First 
question — SHerm  Bazell. 

Panelist.  S|r.  Scerra,  in  your  opinion  was 
the  Viet-Nanl  election  an  honest  one? 

Scerra.  There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind  what- 
soever that  l^e  election  in  Vlet-Nam  was  an 
honest  one.  Specially,  throu^  my  observ- 
ance of  it,  ndt  only  of  the  actual  voting,  bu# 
of  the  prep^^tion  up  to  and  including  the 
polling  date  ^  September  3rd. 

le  of  the  commentators  are 

e  presence  of  the  American 

was  embarrassing  to  the  South 

Id  you  feel  that  way  about  it? 

Scerra.  No^  I  did  not.  Let  me  say  that  in 
my  case  I  attended  the  election  in  Ban  Me 
Thuot,  in  the  Darlac  Province  in  the  Central 
Highlands  aoA  I  observed,  as  much  as  I  could, 
aU  the  courtesy  that  was  at  my  command.  I 
never  entered  a  polling  place  without  first 
asking  the  i^rmisslon  of  the  individual  in 
charge  of  the  polling  place.  He  came  out  and 
greeted  me  4nd  escorted  me  Into  it.  In  aU 
cases  they  viere  very,  very  happy  to  see  ua, 
and  I  never 'failed  to  make  sure  that  they 
understood  that  we  were  simply  there  as 
observers  anb  not  as  poUcemen,  and  they 
iinderstood  ^lia. 

Panelist.  A'om  what  you  oouJd  feel  In  the 
atmoepbere, :  did  the  elections — the  results 
of  the  elections — la  there  some  hope  of  peace 
that  can  be  gained  by  this? 

Scerra.  Yee,  I  believe  so.  The  qxiestion  that 
was  In  my  ntind,  and  in  the  minds  of  many 
Americana  i^obably,  is  why  were  there  so 
many  candlilatea.  P\>r  example,  why  were 
there  eleven  sets  of  candidates — eleven  paira 
of  candidates — fco'  the  presidency  and  vice 
presidency?  i 

As  one  Vietnamese  told  me — he  saya,  "If 
we  had  a  ru|i-off  election  and  came  up  with 
two  candldatee.  It  is  highly  possible  that  the 
victor  in  thej  run-off  might  not  win  the  pres- 
idency. Andiwe  wanted  to  give  everyt>ody  a 
chance  to  vie  for  the  presidency." 

In  fact,  ydu  know  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment did  siibsldlze  all  the  candidates  and 
paid  for  all  ^e  poeters  and  all  the  political 
usage  of  th4  names  and  radio-TV  and  they 
appropriated  almost  $20,000  per  presidential 
pair  of  candidates. 

They  also  indicated  in  their  oonstltutlon 
in  the  regulations  that  if  a  candidate  faUed 
to  gather  a|  least  ten  percent  of  the  vote, 
that  he  woiild  forfeit  his  deposit,  which  he 
had  to  make!  on  becoming  a  candidate,  of  ten 
thousand  d4llars.  Now,  put  yourself  in  the 
position  of  G^ie  of  these  losing  candidates  and 
you  had  to  Ibse  ten  thousand  dollars.  Would 
you  complain  that  the  election  was  not  a 
good  one?  I'm  sure  you  would.  Ten  thou- 
sand dollars  la  a  lot  of  money  out  there. 


Pcmellat.  Mr.  Bcerra,  there  were  22  memb«n 
of  this  special  oommlasian.  Waa  the  report 
actually  unanljnoua  aa  It  was  made  to  tlit 
President? 

Scerra.  I  waa  there  at  the  White  House  la 
the  Oabtnert  Booca  and  it  was  unanimous  la 
the  opinion  of  taU  32.  There  waa  a  fair  elee- 
ttoo. 

Panelist.  Nov,  was  there  any  difference  be- 
tween what  yoii  expected  to  find  in  Vlet-Nam 
and  what  you  actually  did  find? 

Scerra.  Yes.  In  fact,  I  think  that  most  of 
us.  going  ttu-oUgh  the  first  two  or  three  dayi 
of  briefings  and  of  being  made  aware  of  the 
provisions  ma^e  for  a  fair  election,  were 
amazed  at  thei  safeguards.  I  think  that  ve 
did  not  expect  to  find  it  as  fair  an  election  u 
we  did  actualljl  find  it  on  election  day. 

Panelist.  Governor  Thomas  McCall  of  Ore- 
gon is  quoted  las  saying  that  he  considered 
the  Vlet-Nam  ejection  as  good  as  any  election 
in  the  United  sibates.  Do  you  think  that  state- 
ment is  perhaps  a  little  strong  or  do  you  agree 
with  it? 

Scerra.  Let  me  say  I  agree  with  it  and,  ig 
fact,  one  of  the  panel  said  that  we  should 
probably  look  into  the  regulations  set  forth 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  people  and  adopt 
some  of  them  here  in  this  country. 

Panelist.  Tet,  Commander,  when  you  beli 
your  press  conierence  here  In  Boston  on  youi 
return  home,  iou  said  the  election  QUOTE 
"was  as  fair  as]  you  could  get  it."  Would  you 
explain  that  a  little  bit?  Is  that  a  quallflea 
approval?  I 

Scerra.  No,  l'  would  say  It  would  be  an  un- 
qualified apprdval — fair  as  you  could  get  It— 
and  I  meant  exactly  what  I  said. 

Panelist.  Well,  why  .  .  .  explain  why  It . . , 
what  were  the  ramifications  in  terms  of  keep- 
ing it  from  {being  fair — completely  snd 
totally? 

Scerra.  WeHJ  you  must  understand,  ot 
course,  that  you're  dealing  with  a  group  ot 
people  that  weTe  voting  that  were  both  Illit- 
erate and  liter4te.  And  what  I'm  trying  to  get 
across  here  la  this:  that  the  illiterate*  la 
South  Vlet-Naln  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  vote,  when  somebody  may  interpret  tbtt 
in  many  cases  they  didn't  know  what  the; 
were  doing.  Th  Is  is  wliat  I  meant  by  "as  ftlt 
as  you  could  ;et  it,"  because  they  had  to 
differentiate  bdtween  faces  and  symbols. 

I  have  a  co|>y  of  the  ballot  and  I  could 
very  readily  explain  to  you  where  in  soae 
cases  you  Just  i  loordlnated  faces  with  symboli 
and  you  voted  In  that  manner.  This  was  lot 
the  Illiterate. 

Panelist.  Goremor  Romney  said  Monday 
that  when  be  i  rent  to  Vlet-Nam  he  had  been 
brainwashed.  Host  of  the  observers  in  Vlet- 
Nam  were  theie  Just  a  few  days,  and  subject 
to  the  briefings  you  mentioned.  Were  the; 
brainwashed  tiio? 

Scerra.  Well]  I  can't  spetJc  for  the  other 
observers — I  c»nt  si>eak  for  Governor  Rom- 
ney. May  I  say  that  I  don't  think  I  was  brain- 
washed. I  doDTt  think  that  the  prominent 
people  who  ware  on  this  panel  were  brain- 
washed. I 

We  were  glvin  complete  freedom  of  Soutl 
Vlet-Nam;  we  could  have  gone  anywhere,  at 
any  time,  and  keen  anything  that  we  desired 
in  South  Viet-JNam.  Interpreters  were  made 
available  to  uk.  Also  made  available  to  iu 
was  interrogation  of  people  that  could  not 
be  on  the  ballot.  Interrogation  of  the  editon 
whose  newspai)ers  closed  down  prior  to  the 
election.  Complete  freedom.  If  this  is  brain- 
washing, I  don't  Itnow  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  I 

Panelist.  Haye  you  any  idea  of  how  much 
the  observers  Ifnew  about  Vlet-Nam,  In  tenni 
of  the  historyJ  political  structure,  language, 
customs,  and  lo  forth,  of  the  country? 

Scerra.  I  wofild  say.  In  the  main,  that  the 
twenty-two  wfre  very  knowledgeable  about 
Vlet-Nam.  Thpy  Included  people  from  aU 
Americana — from  editon, 
television  btisiness,  veteram 
religion — you   name  it,  *ti 


spectruma  ol 
people  In  the 
organizations, 
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we  had  people  in  tor  Vluichea  of  all  those 
of  the  spectrum  of  Americana  represented 
on  this  panel,  and  they  were  very  knowledge- 
able about  Viet-Nam  and  Its  customs  before 
they  went. 

Panelist.  Commander,  you  mentioned  a 
little  bit  ago  that  if  there  were  only  two 
candidates  In  the  election  perhaps  the  winner 
mlgbt  not  have  won.  What  did  you  mean  by 
that  statement? 

Scerre.  No,  no  .  .  .  what  I  meant  waa  this. 
If  there  had  been  a  run-off — a  primary  as  we 
know  it — and  we  had  ended  up  with  two 
candidates  in  the  primary,  the  one  that — this 
is  what  the  Vietnamese  said — in  the  primary 
the  one  who  had  received  the  most  votes  In 
the  primary  might  not  have  been  the  winner 
In  a  run-off  election  and  this  they  wouldn't 
buy,  do  you  see? 

Panelist.  I  see.  Because.  In  other  words,  the 
sum  of  the  losing  candidates — the  votes  for 
them — might  go  for  the  other  candidate. 

Scerra.  Right.  They  felt  that  they  should 
allow  all  candidates  possible  who  wished  to 
enter  the  polls,  to  do  so  and  the  winner — 
whoever  got  the  most  votes — should  be 
elected.  This  Is  their  phUosophy  of  this 
thing. 

Panelist.  Were  you  able  to  discover  whether 
the  significance  of  the  election  was  felt  by 
the  people  in  the  back  areas  of  Vlet-Nam? 

Scerra.  Tes.  Now,  I  pointed  out  that  I 
watched  the  polls  at  Ban  Me  Thout.  Now  Ban 
Me  Thuot  was  a  town  that  I  had  picked  be- 
cause I  had  been  to  Viet-Nam  before.  It's  a 
city  In  the  Central  Highlands  and  It  provided 
for  me  a  complete  spectrum  of  the  voting 
people  there.  For  example,  I  visited  polls 
where  the  people  that  go  there  were  one 
hundred  percent  Montagnards — mostly  illit- 
erates. I  visited  polls  where  the  people  were 
one  hundred  percent  Vietnamese  from  the 
center  of  Ban  Me  Thuot.  I  visited  polls  where 
half  the  people  that  go  to  that  polling  place 
were  Montagnards  and  Vietnamese,  and  I 
also  visited  the  military  camp  at  Ban  Me 
Thuot  where  all  military  voted.  So,  I  get  a 
complete  cross  section  of  everything. 

Panelist.  Do  you  think  that  the  ntunber 
of  candidates  and  the  actual  size  and  con- 
fusion of  the  ballot  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  results?  Would  this  cause  confusion  to 
the  average  voter?  You  say  so  many  of  them 
were  illiterate. 

Scerra.  The  Illiteracy  rate  ran  about  50 
percent  throughout  the  country.  But,  I  don't 
think  It  caused  any  confusion  because  they 
had  a  tremendous  program  of  orientation  for 
the  voter.  For  example,  I  asked  a  Montagnard 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write — on  the 
senatorial  side — I  asked  him,  "Do  you  know 
that  you  have  to  vote  for  at  least  six  sets  of 
candidates  out  of  these  48."  He  says,  "No,  I 
do  not."  I  was  amazed  for  a  moment.  "Then  he 
continued  and  told  me,  through  my  Inter- 
preter, that  I  must  vote  for  one  to  six.  In 
other  words,  he  was  completely  knowledge- 
able that  he  could  cast  up  to  six,  but  if  neces- 
sary he  only  oould  vote  for  one  set  If  he 
wanted  to. 

Panelist.  What  about  the  charges  of  fraud 
by  some  of  the  civilian  losers?  Should  this 
cause  any  concern  here? 

Scerra.  No.  I  don't  think  so.  In  fact,  with- 
out naming  names,  a  prominent  editor  in 
this  country  was  there,  and  he  actually 
queried  some  of  the  losers.  And  he  made  this 
statement  at  the  report  to  the  President: 
that  after  querying  some  of  these,  he's  awful- 
ly happy  that  we  don't  have  that  type  of  per- 
son running  for  election  in  this  country. 

Panelist.  Well,  Dzu,  the  runner-up  to  the 
president-elect  Thieu,  was  a  peace  candidate. 
*"  a  matter  of  fact,   you   know   that   his 


As 


symbol— poUtlcal  symobl— was  a  dove.  And 
Thieu  received  only  about  one-third  percent 
of  the  vote  ...  34  percent  to  l)e  exact. 
Doesn't  this  Indicate  something  less  than  f  uU 
approval  of  the  continuation  of  the  war? 

Scerra.  Tee.  I  would  say  that  that  Indicates 
that.  But  not  necessarUy  does  it  mean  that 


the  nation  wlU  not  get  behind  the  winner. 

Panelist.  All  right.  Dzu  said  Just  the  other 
day  that  he  and  seven  other  defeated  candi- 
dates would  demand  a  new  election  on 
grounds  of  fraud.  This  doesn't  really  presage 
the  cooperation  that  the  president-elect 
Thieu  is  asking  for.  does  it? 

Scerra.  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Panelist.  So.  what's  going  to  happen? 

Scerra.  WeU,  I  think  whatll  happen  Is  be 
will  probably  petition  the  constitutent  as- 
sembly, who  has  aU  the  authority  in  this,  to 
declare  the  election  nuU  and  void. 

But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  fellow 
Uke  Dzu  is  an  individual  with  an  extremely 
unsavory  reputation  In  Vlet-Nam.  Here  is 
an  individual  who  waa  taken  oQ^the  embassy 
list  of  attorneys,  for  example,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  represent  people  on  our  list,  but 
nothing  could  be  done  about  this — no  pub- 
licity could  be  given  in  that  sense  by  our 
people  and  we  weren't  getting  involved  in 
this  thing. 

So,  I  would  gather  from  Dzu's  comments, 
and  others  who  are  protesting  this  thing, 
that  when  it  comes  time  to  put  up,  it'll  be 
lacking.  I  don't  believe  that  this  election  will 
be  declared  a  fraud. 

Panelist.  Has  your  opinion  and  the  VFW's 
opinion  about  oiu-  Involvement  in  the  Vlet- 
Nam  war  changed  any  since  your  being  able 
to  be  an  observer? 

Scerra.  Not  one  iota.  You  know,  our  opinion 
has  become  more,  let's  say,  unfavorable  as 
we've  been  pursuing  it  all  this  time.  But  I'd 
like  to  point  out  this:  that  possibly  our  peo- 
ple are  not  getUng  a  full  interpretation  of 
what  is  happening  out  there. 

Many  of  the  observers  who  approached  the 
situation  in  South  Vlet-Nam  with  a — let's 
say  a  look  as  though  we  shouldn't  be  there, 
or  on  the  border  line — came  back  convinced, 
more  than  ever,  that  we  should  be  In  Vlet- 
Nam,  and  convinced,  more  than  ever,  that  It 
should  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Let  me  say  this  is  passing:  some  of  the 
stories  that  have  been  coming  out  of  Vlet- 
Nam  have  been  exceedingly — let's  say,  or 
slightly — unfavorable  to  our  position  out 
there,  especially  on  our  successes  In  the  mili- 
tary field.  Few  people  understand  that  we 
came  into  South  Vlet-Nam  with  a  military 
establishment:  there  were  no  roads;  there 
were  no  air  fields;  there  were  no  harbors; 
there  were  no  facilities.  And  a  lot  of  energy 
and  money  had  to  be  expended  putting  these 
facilities  in.  These  facilities  are  now  in — the 
full  pressure  of  our  mlUtary  Is  now  in — 
brought  to  bear  on  the  North  Vietnamese. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  don't  control  but 
40  percent  of  the  counry.  This  may  be  true, 
but  we  control  the  percentage  of  that  coun- 
try wlilch  Is  populated  today.  The  Viet  Cong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  are  In  the  hills, 
and  when  the  time  comes  to  get  them  and 
destroy  them  and  put  hem  out  of  business, 
we  will  do  it.  We  control  the  populated  areas. 

Macdonald.  Commander,  we  have  many 
questions  to  ask  and  well  continue  with 
thoee  questions  in  Just  one  minute. 
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Wednesday.  October  11.  1967 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Nation  celebrates  Newspaper  Week. 
I  lielleve  my  colleagues  will  find  interest- 
ing an  editorial  from  the  Vldalia  Ad- 
vance, Vidalla,  Ga.,  which  serves  to  re- 


mind us  that  a  free  press  Is  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  our  democracy. 

The  editorial  follows: 

FxxK  Press  Means  Much 

Newspaper  Week.  October  8  to  14.  Probably 
the  most  impressive  way  for  the  public  to 
leam  what  newspapers  mAn  In  their  daily 
lives  would  be  to  have  no  papers  printed  dur- 
ing Newspaper  Week— but  that  is  not  prac- 
tical. . 

The  hometown  paper  is  the  living  record 
of  what  hapi>en8  in  the  thotisanda  of  com- 
munities across  the  land — marriages,  birtlis, 
deaths,  social  activity,  politics,  school  news, 
legal  notices,  advertised  products  to  Inform 
customers,  world  news,  everything  that  en- 
ables the  U.S.  citizen  to  be  familiar  with  the 
latest  devices  and  products  by  which  he  en- 
joys the  highest  living  and  information 
standards  in  the  world. 

But  over  and  above  these  material  bless- 
ings, a  free  press,  which  is  the  background  of 
free  speech,  is  the  average  man's  guarantee  of 
personal  liberty,  religious  freedom  and  pro- 
tection against  political  and  Judicial  i)ersecu- 
tlon.  Dictators  are  afraid  of  a  free  press,  hence 
they  have  a  controlled  press.  Tlie  people  read 
only  what  their  rulers  wish  them  to  read.  Try 
Imagining  if  you  can,  what  it  would  be  like 
to  live  m  a  coiintry  where  an  editor  dared 
not  print  a  letter  criticizing  the  political 
party  in  power,  and  where  an  editor  feared 
to  express  an  adverse  opinion.  Think  of  what 
a  free  press  really  means  to  you — life,  free- 
dom from  political  oppression,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  under  our  Constitution. 
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OF   NEW    HAMPSUOS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  11.  1967 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  persistent 
reports  of  unidentified  flj-ing  objects  con- 
tinue to  puzzle  Americans.  The  latest  of 
these  appeared  in  a  story  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  yesterday. 

Because  certain  details  in  this  report 
l>ear  all  the  earmarlEs  of  a  measure  of 
authenticity  not  always  accompanying 
individual  sightings  I  am  including  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  would 
be  well  advised  to  investigate  this  sub- 
ject. Unless  there  are  compelling  security 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  subject  the  whole  panoply 
of  unidentified  flying  objects  to  cross- 
examination  under  oath  so  that  we  may 
have  a  record  of  reference  with  more 
than  usual  credibility.  If  it  should  de- 
velop that  these  objects  are  entirely 
unexplained,  or  appear  to  originate  from 
extraterritorial  sources — which  seems 
impossible— it  is  likely  that  basic  U.S. 
space  policy  might  bear  reexamination. 
This,  of  course,  is  equally  true  if  the  orig- 
ination is  territorial  but  foreign.  ' 

The  article  follows: 

HoRsx  Autopsy  Adds  to  UPO  Mtstebt 

Alamosa,  Colorado.  Oct.  9. — An  autopsy  on 
a  horse — believed  by  its  owner  to  have  been 
killed  by  inhabitants  of  a  flying  saucer — re- 
vealed that  its  abdominal,  brain  and  spinal 
cavities  were  empty,  the  pathologist  who  per- 
formed the  autopsy  said. 
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Tbe  pathologist,  a  Denver  specialist  wbo 
wished  to  remain  anonymous,  said  yesterday 
that  the  absence  of  organs  In  the  abdominal 
cavity  was  iinexplalnable. 

Witnessing  tbe  autopsy  were  four  members 
of  the  Denver  team  of  the  National  Investi- 
gating Committee  on  Aerial  Phenomena.  The 
team  included  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ken  Stelnmete, 
Dr.  Herb  Roth  and  Capt.  Dick  Caple  of  the 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command  Cen- 
ter In  Colorado  Springs. 

When  the  pathologist  sawed  Into  the 
horse's  brain  cavity  he  found  It  empty. 
"There  definitely  should  have  been  a  good  bit 
of  fluid  In  the  brain  cavity,"  the  pathologist 
said. 

"This  horse  was  definitely  not  killed  by 
lightning,"  he  added.  That  had  been  the  of- 
ficial conclusion  of  Alamosa  County  authorl- 

Snippy,  a  3-year-old  gelding,  was  found 
dead  Sept.  9. 

All  the  flesh  had  been  stripped  from  the 
horse's  neck  and  head  and  only  bones  re- 
mained. 

Ranch  owner  Harry  King  called  the  owners 
of  the  hcvse,  BCr.  and  Mrs.  Burl  Lewis,  and 
together  they  Investigated  the  area  In  which 
the  horse  had  been  killed. 

They  said  they  found  areas  where  the  chlco 
brush  had  been  squashed  to  within  10  Inches 
of  the  ground.  What  appeared  to  them  to  be 
16  circular  exhaust  marks  were  found  100 
yards  from  the  horse.  Another  area  was 
punched  with  six  Identical  holes,  each  two 
Inches  wide  and  four  Inches  deep,  they  said. 

The  Investigating  committee  yesterday 
measured  markings  on  the  ground  and  found 
the  largest  to  be  a  circle  75  feet  in  diameter. 
Several  smaller  areas  where  the  chlco  brush 
had  been  flattened  were  IS  feet  In  diameter. 

The  committee  returned  to  Denver  last 
night  with  several  samples  taken  from  the 
horse  and  an  object,  presumed  to  be  a  tool, 
Mrs.  Lewis  said  she  found  Sept.  16. 

Mrs.  Lewis  said  she  found  the  object  on  her 
second  visit  to  the  site.  It  was  covered  with 
horse  hair  and  she  said  when  she  tried  to 
wipe  the  hair  oS  her  hand  turned  red  and 
began  to  bum.  The  burning  persisted  until 
she  washed  her  hands,  she  said. 

The  Denver  pathologist  remained  at  the 
King  ranch  Sunday  night.  While  there,  tbe 
group  stood  on  the  ranchhouse  porch  and 
watched  two  unidentified  flying  objects  pass 
over  the  house.  King  said. 
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or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  early  this  year  I  joined  with  my 
colleagues,  Congressmen  Bush,  Goodell, 
and  CowGEH,  In  authoring  the  neighbor- 
hood action  crusade,  a  program  designed 
to  ease  the  tension  in  our  cities.  I  Include, 
as  part  of  my  remarks,  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  Wisconsin  in  support  of  this 
program. 

Tm  State  or  Wisconsin. 
Madiaon.  September  27,  1987. 
Hon.  Wn.T.KM  A.  SmcKB, 
Member  of  Congreaa, 
Washington,  DX}. 

Dea«  Bnx:  Thank  you  for  sending  me  In- 
formation regarding  the  prc^xieed  "Neighbor- 
hood Action  Crusade." 


As  yon  noted,  i  ay  recent  report  on  Urban 
Problems  and  State  Actions  includes  a  pro- 
posal to  establWi  In  Wisconsin  a  "Oood 
Neighbor  Crusadtf'  which  la  very  similar  to 
the  citizen  Involiireinent  concept  you  have 
suggested. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  citizen  involve- 
ment is  essential  to  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  economically  and  so- 
cially disadvantaged.  Through  citizen  par- 
ticipation In  such  programs  we  can  stimulate 
a  broader  public  tmderstandlng  of  the  prob- 
lems while  at  thi  same  time  demonstrating 
to  the  disadvantaged  that  their  fellow  citi- 
zens do  care  and  bre  anxious  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  those  in  n^ed. 

Thank  you  for  keeping  me  informed  of 
events  in  Congre^.  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
you  in  the  near  f  u  ture. 


October  11,  1967 


October  11,  1967 
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sincerely. 


Varren  p.  Knowlxs, 

Governor. 


Should  Roral  I  oor  Move  to  the!!Citie<? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

Olj  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSH  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai,  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  debate  Is 
building  up  acr(iss  the  Nation  about  how 
best  to  cope  with  the  problems  <rf  the 
poor  who  live  i|i  rural  areas.  There  are 
two  conflicting  tKJlnts  of  view.  Some  like 
myself  argue  thfl  poor  and  undereducated 
should  be  helped  to  stay  in  their  home 
le  attraction  of  industry 
>thers  contend  it  Is  bet- 
helped  to  move  to  the 


areas,  through 
to  rural  areas, 
ter  that  they 
cities. 

I  want  to  draj 
colleagues  an 
difference  of  oi 


to  the  attention  of  my 
icle  which  examines  this 
nion.  It  was  written  by 
Mr.  Nick  Kotz  abd  appeared  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  for  October  1,  1967: 
L.  B.  J.,  Aide  DbrEK  on  Poverty  Goals — 
BnoxTLD  Rural  Poor  Move  to  Cities? 


Washington,  t».C. — While  President  and 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  urge  more  federal 
aid  to  help  the  boor  stay  in  rural  America, 
a  top  official  In  uie  administration's  poverty 
program  is  contending  that  the  poor's  main 
hope  is  to  move  td  the  cities. 

Robert  A.  Leviae,  assistant  director  at  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO),  has 
argued  for  federal  programs  designed  to  help 
poor  Negroes  and  Whites  leave  the  Deep  South 
and  Appalachla.   I 

Levlne  has  actively  opposed  programs  to 
establish  housing,  job  training,  and  economic 
development  designed  to  help  the  hard-core 
rural  poor  stay  where  they  are.  He  believes 
these  programs  ore  doomed  to  failure,  and 
that  migration  td  tbe  city  is  Inevitable. 

Levlne  and  otier  administration  officials 
who  share  his  ofilnlons  are  actively  contra- 
dicting views  repeatedly  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  MH.  Johnson,  OEO  Director 
Sargent  Shrlver,  and  Agriculture  Secretary 
Orrille  Freeman.  These  officials  have  con- 
tended the  country  must  be  committed  to 
massive  rural  economic  develc^ment  to  help 
rural  America  and  to  prevent  Increasing  con- 
gestion in  the  city  ghetto. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  obtained  a 
series  of  confldenlUal  government  memoranda 
which  reveal  a  fwidamental  disagreement  in 
the  govenunent  dver  wliat  to  do  about  rural 
poverty.  1 


A  number  of  key  OEO  officials  responsible 
for  rural  program  believe  that  the  Levlne 
thesis  already  prevails  In  the  government.. 

Even  as  Mrs.  JohAson  toured  the  country 
last  week  promotlag  Freeman's  Idea  that 
both  cities  and  the  country  will  be  best 
served  by  helping  people  stay  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, several  rural  ooverty  officials  resigned 
because  they  believe  this  concept  is  being 
overruled  in  OEO. 

Thomas  Karter,  w',  lo  resigned  as  director  of 
OEO's  (migrant  an(!.  seasonal  farm  worlcer 
program,  gave  this  e  (plana tlon: 

"Rural  programs  are  not  being  properly 
funded.  It's  not  fair  to  expect  people  to  stay 
In  rural  areas  when  money  Is  not  forthcom- 
ing to  help  them  toward  a  better  life  there. 
The  philosophy  Levlne  is  expressing  repre- 
sents the  actual  pt>llcy  and  programs  not 
only  of  OEO  but  of  several  other  federal 
agencies."  [ 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  Levine. 
from  his  position  as' assistant  director  for  re- 
search and  planning,  already  has  had  con- 
siderable success  in  shaping  OEO  programs 
to  meet  his  phllosopliy. 

For  example,  OEO  is  considering  permit- 
ting the  Rev.  Leon  Bullivan  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  to  establish  on4  of  his  highly  successful 
Industry  Job  training  programs  in  the  rural 
South.  I 

But  In  writing  to  Mr.  Sullivan  about  the 
shape  of  the  project!,  Levlne  stressed  that  its 
primary  emphasis  should  be  on  preparing  the 
Southern  Negro  for  a  move  to  the  cities. 

Levlne's  office  has  repeatedly  tried  to  frus- 
trate demonstration  projects  in  rural  areas 
which  would  combine  basic  education,  job 
training,  housing,  economic  and  community 
development.       -     I 

There  la  bureaucratic  rivalry  involved  in 
Levlne's  current  aljtempt  to  take  over  re- 
sponsibility for  planning  demonstration  pro- 
grams. But  the  pri|icipal  fight  is  not  a  bu- 
reaucratic one. 

The  basic  struggle  Involves  where  the  gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  spend  its  antlpoverty 
resources.  Levlne  would  spend  most  funds  in 
the  dtles  and  to  prepare  the  rural  poor  for 
city  life.  Others,  including  Freeman,  argue 
that  the  cities  would  be  best  served  by  spend- 
ing heavily  to  Imprive  rural  areas  as  a  place 
to  live  and  work.     I 

Levlne  stated  hi  J  own  philosophy  clearly 
in  a  June  8,  1967,  Memorandum  to  Shriver 
In  which  he  said  It  Is  logical  and  proper  that 
more  money  per  poar  p)erson  should  be  spent 
In  the  cities.  1 

Wrote  Levine:  "u  we  are  to  allocate  our 
highly  limited  fundfe  for  maxlmimi  effect,  or 
for  any  effect  In  ru^  areas,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  live  wlt^  !the  fact  that  programs 
which  try  to  cure  liural  poverty  by  creating 
a  personal  or  community  economic  base 
tinder  conditions  wliere  such  base  does  not 
exist  are  seldom  going  to  work." 

Referring  to  th«  Mississippi  Delta  and 
other  areas  where  rural  Negroes  have  been 
left  Jobless  by  farm  mechanization,  he  said: 

"The  economic  basis  simply  wlU  not  sup- 
port the  current  (>opulation.  Neither  will 
possible  Industrial  development  .  .  .  Given 
modem  Indtistry,  Which  is  not  labor  Inten- 
sive, Industrialization  projects  for  such  areas 
.  .  .  can  use  up  an  ajwful  lot  of  money,  create 
very  few  Jobs  and;  of  those  Jobs  they  do 
create,  reserve  ev4n  '  fewer  for  the  rural 
poor  .  .  .  Housing  programs  for  tbe  poor  In 
these  areas  where  there  are  no  jobs  and  will 
be  none  are  the  height  of  cruelty. 

".  .  .  Neither  group,  community,  nor  re- 
gional economic  development  Is  capable  of 
producing  an  answer  which  both  cures  pov- 
erty and  keeps  people  where  they  are. 

"...  I  think  the  hardest  rural  poor  In 
tbelr  current  state  of  ignorance  and  lack 
of  training  would  be  better  off  In  urbcin 
sl\ims  than  starvln|;  In  the  Delta  and  other 
parts  of  the  South.'* 

Levlne  proposed  (hat  OEO  rural  funds  be 
concentrated  largely  on  basic  education,  on 


limited  Job  training,  and  healtli.  and  on  pro- 
grams to  encourage  mobility. 

"Our  rural  programs  as  such  must  em- 
phasize help  to  i>eopl«  who  are  likely  to 
move,"  wrote  Levine. 

As  for  people  who  are  incapable  of  moving 
or  tinwUllng  to  do  so,  he  proposed:  "We 
cannot  and  should  not  avoid  completely  pro- 
grams of  pure  charity,  but  we  should  con- 
fine them  to  the  very  worst  cases." 

Levme  rejects  the  thesis  being  offered  by 
Freeman  and  many  others  that  the  poor 
rural  migrant  has  provided  tbe  tinder  for 
urbtm  riots. 

He  refers  to  studies  by  Glen  Cain  and 
Richard  Werteimer,  both  economists  on  his 
staff,  which  seek  to  prove  that  rural-to-clty 
migration  is  an  irreversible  historic  force, 
that  the  best-qualified  rural  poor  move  to 
the  cities,  that  these  new  ari^vals  are  no 
worse  off  than  long-time  ghetto  dwellers,  and 
that  the  new  migrants  played  no  significant 
role  in  starting  ghetto  riots. 

Further,  Levlne  brands  as  "a  sort  of  naive 
communallsm"  the  idea  that  the  formation 
of  farmer  co-operatives  can  help  more  than 
a  handftil  of  the  rural  poor  Uve  decently 
where  they  are. 

Needless  to  say,  Levlne's  ideas  are  contro- 
versial and  hotly  disputed  by  clvU  rights 
leaders  and  by  numerous  poverty  officials. 
Levlne,  37,  Is  a  Brooklyn-bom.  Yale-  and 
Harvard-educated  economist  who  previously 
taught  at  Yale  and  worked  on  military  lo- 
gistics and  strategy  at  the  Rand  Corp.,  the 
prestigious,  government-financed  military 
"think  tank."  Shrlver  listens  closely  to  Le- 
vlne and  recently  quoted  some  of  his  theories 
at  a  private  meeting. 

In  the  view  of  his  critics.  Levlne  and  his 
urban-oriented  staff  are  obsessed  solely  with 
economic  statistics  and  have  little  first-hand 
experience  with  rtiral  poverty  problems. 

Former  poverty  official  Karter  and  Gerson 
Green,  who  directs  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  OEO's  community  action 
program,  have  written  stinging  memoran- 
dums disputing  Levlne's  theses. 

Karter  contends  it  Is  Irrelevant  whether 
the  newly  arrived  migrant  touched  off  or 
participated  in  riots.  What  is  significant, 
said  Karter,  Is  that  each  new  migrant  com- 
pounds the  already  weighty  problems  of  the 
ghetto. 

Karter  also  disputes  the  contention  of 
Levlne's  economists  that  the  new  arrival 
fares  as  well  as  the  ghetto  veteran.  Such 
once  may  liave  been  the  case,  said  Karter, 
but  today's  migrant  is  not  the  young,  am- 
bitious fellow  of  yesteryear,  but  the  older 
man  or  wcxnan  with  a  large  family  who  has 
just  been  pushed  off  the  cotton  plantation. 

Disputing  Levlne's  contenuon  that  large- 
scale  economic  development  Is  not  possible 
la  the  rural  South.  Karten  cited  such  ex- 
amples of  new  boomtowns  as  Cape  Kennedy, 
Fla.,  Hunts vlUe.  Ala.,  and  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Miss.  In  each  Instance,  federal  military  and 
space  spending  spurred  economic  develon- 
inent. 

Karter  said  there  are  progressive  white 
Southern  leaders  who  are  willing  to  work 
with  Negroes  to  create  a  new  South,  but 
these  leaders  need  multiple  federal  aid  pro- 
grams "to  convince  more  of  the  whites  that 
their  interest  also  lies  in  progress." 

Rebutting  Levlne's  argvunent  against  aid 
for  housing.  Karter  wrote: 

"A  new  house  to  a  Southern  Negro  means 
that  he  will  stay,  and  vote,  and  help  develop 
the  poliUcal  and  economic  climate  that  wlU 
give  him  the  Job  and  Income  to  pay  for  the 
house.  Circular  reasoning?  No.  Hope?  Yes. 
But  hope  based  on  knowledge  of  the  South.- 
Disagreelng  with  Levlne's  "mobility"  policy, 
Karter  called  for  comprehensive  programs 
for  educaUon,  Job  training,  housing,  and  eco- 
nomic development.  He  noted: 

"We  will  have  mobility  from  rural  araaa. 
and  not  every  rural  commtinlty  wlU  be  able 
to  develop  a  sound  economic  base.  However. 
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few  rural  cotnmtinltles  wUl  be  able  to  de- 
velop economically  if  the  nation's  i>oUcy- 
makers  doubt  that  they  have  a  chance  and 
are  using  scare*  national  resources  to  move 
people  out." 

Poverty  official  Green  wrote  that  Levlne 
and  his  associates  view  problems  too  much  in 
terms  of  "academic  economics — questions  of 
cost-effectiveness  and  problems  of  measure- 
ment, analysis  and  documentation." 

According  to  Green,  Levlne's  office  has  not 
understood  and  constantly  has  frustrated 
programs  of  the  Community  Action  Program. 

"The  Community  Action  Program,"  he  said, 
"Is  charged  with  developing  programs  which 
help  poor  people  to  participate  in  their  com- 
munities. It  is  charged  with  developing  pro- 
grams that  help  poor  people  affect  the  deci- 
sions that  govern  their  lives. 

"This  concern  with  institution  building 
centers  on  the  notion  that  the  poor  must  be 
with  tis,  not  Just  among  us  ...  It  argues  that 
old  institutions  can  be  changed  and  new  ones 
developed  which  wlU  allow  the  poor  to  help 
themselves." 

Green  cited  examples  in  which  Levlne's  of- 
fice opposed  demonstration  Community  Ac- 
tion projects.  Including  the  controversial 
Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation (SWAFCA).  SWAPCA's  objective  Is 
to  help  about  700  Negro  farm  families  gain 
self-sufficiency  by  cooperatively  growing  and 
marketing  vegetables. 

Karter  is  convinced  that  Levlne's  thesis 
already  is  In  fuU  application  In  the  rural 
South,  that  most  funds  going  there  are  for 
basic  education.  Head  Start  and  beautlflca- 
tion  public  worlcs  projects.  He  is  critical  that 
there  is  no  effort  to  combine  basic  education 
and  housing  with  Job  training  that  is  linked 
to  Jobs  in  the  new  industries  and  cllverslfled 
agriculture  of  the  South. 

Karter's  division  of  OEO  has  provided 
thousands  of  rural  Negroes  with  some  basic 
education  training  and  lote  of  hope.  The  un- 
answered question  Is  what  la  to  happen  to 
these  persons  when  their  education  courses 
end. 


Tbe  National  Rebabilitation  Assodatioii 
Celebrates  Its  42d  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11.  1967 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
2  it  was  my  privilege  to  address  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  National  Rehabilita- 
tion Association's  annual  meeting  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion is  the  social  action,  agency  and  pro- 
fessional organization  that  brings  to- 
gether all  the  workers  in  the  field  of 
vocational  rehabilitation — counselors, 
physicians,  workshop  specialists,  State 
Directors  of  the  public  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program,  and  representatives 
of  many  private  and  voluntary  groups. 

The  association  was  founded  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  October  1,  1925,  when  a 
constitution  was  adopted  on  motion  of 
R.  I.  Bynum,  of  Tennessee,  seconded  by 
Marlow  Perrin,  of  Ohio.  Oscar  Sullivan, 
of  Minnesota,  had  chaired  the  consUtu- 
tl<mal  committee,  w.  P.  Paulke,  of  Wis- 
consin, was  elected  the  first  president. 
The  organization,  known  as  the  National 
Civilian  Rehabllltaticm  Conference,  had 
existed   2   years   as   a   division   of   the 


American  Society  fwr  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. 

Forty-two  years  later,  the  NRA  cele- 
brated its  founding  at  its  aimual  meet- 
ing in  the  same  hotel  in  Cleveland  on 
October  2-4,  1967.  There  were  89  charter 
members  in  1925.  In  1967,  the  total  mem- 
bership is  over  28,000  and  more  than 
2,000  attended  this  conference. 

A  particularly  welcomed  innovation  at 
this  year's  meeting  was  a  most  skillful 
Interpreter  for  the  deaf,  who  translated 
for  the  deaf  at  aU  sessions.  This  was 
dramatic  and  inspiring  for  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  deaf. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  opening 
session  of  the  conference  was  a  tribute 
to  our  late  beloved  colleague,  John  E. 
Pogarty,  delivered  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
Switzer,  Administrator  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  Include  Miss  Switzer's  tribute  to 
Mr.  Pogarty,  her  introduction  of  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Secretary  Gardner's  remarks  at  this 
(mint  in  the  Record  : 

TaiB-crrE  to  John  Pocaktt 
The  rehabilitation  family  will  always 
moum  John  Pogarty.  It  U  particularly  fitting 
this  morning  as  we  pay  our  tribute  to  him 
that  we  do  so  In  the  presence  of  his  great 
friend.  Congressman  Hugh  Carey,  who  in  his 
own  person  and  career  typifies  what  John 
Pogarty  believed  was  the  role  of  a  Member  of 
Congress.  Hugh  Carey  has  the  same  qualities 
of  compassion,  enthusiasm,  and  faith  that 
makes  us  miss  John  Fogarty  so  much. 

Although  the  acute  pain  that  followed  his 
death  last  January  is  becoming  muted,  the 
sease  of  loss  deepens  and  grows  day  by  day 
That  we  feel  this  so  keenly  is  testimony  to 
the  ImmorUlity  of  the  lnfluenc«  of  John 
Pogarty. 

He  means  something  very  special  to  re- 
habilitation. He  was  himself  a  rehabUltant 
and  perhaps  because  of  this  fact,  was  e«- 
traordlnarlly  sensitive  to  people  who  had 
disabilities  which  rehabUitatton  was  not 
reaching.  He  spearheaded  the  drive  for  the 
rehabmtatlon  of  the  retarded,  inspired  by 
the  sp«||^cle  of  the  children  of  friends  who 
would  hStp  no  future  unless  the  rehabUlta- 
tlon  doOT  opened  wide.  He  did  the  same 
thing  for  the  deaf,  and  was  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  legislation  which  established  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the 
Deaf.  He  would  have  been  In  the  front  line 
of  support  for  this  year's  legislation— espe- 
cially the  authorization  for  the  Center  for 
the  Deaf-BUnd— as  he  was  In  aU  of  our  sIk- 
nlflcant  legislation  since  he ,  came  to  the 
Congress. 

The  many  eulogies  spoken  and  written 
after  his  death  have  given  wide  recognition 
to  his  great  Influence  In  providing  for  the 
advance  of  the  health  research  programs  and 
aU  the  humanitarian  objectives  of  the  De- 
partment Of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
But  the  VRA  family  throughout  the  country 
has  always  felt  a  personal  affection  and  de- 
votion to  this  rare  Irishman  who  always 
seemed  to  be  a  "friend  in  need"  to  the  person 
m  most  trouble.  He  had  the  warm  heart  and 
generous  quality  that  we  associate  with  an 
Irishman.  He  had  the  love  of  life  and  the 
enjoyment  of  It  that  U  characteristic,  too 
of  the  Irish.  He  had  a  wonderful  sense  of 
fun,  and  a  deep  seriousness  of  purpose  and 
of  commitment. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration owes  him  ite  life,  for  long,  long  ago 
in  the  early  1950'8,  it  was  his  skill.  wh«i  he 
was  a  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  that  saved  our 
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program  by  one  vote.  Since  then,  he  has 
stimulated  almost  all  of  the  special  em- 
phases that  have  resulted  In  the  broad  mo- 
saic of  the  rehabilitation  program  through- 
out the  country. 

John  Fogarty  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
In  1940  and  re-elected  two  years  later.  He 
resigned  at  the  end  of  his  second  term  to 
enlist  In  the  Seabees.  where  he  served 
throughout  the  war.  After  the  war,  he  was 
elected  again,  and  In  1947  was  assigned  to 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  In  1949,  he  became  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee,  and  except  for  one  session, 
when  he  was  the  Minority  Leader  on  the 
Subcommittee,  he  retained  the  Chairman- 
ship iintil  his  death.  In  that  p>oeition,  he  In- 
fluenced every  program  that  came  before 
the  Committee. 

His  broad  humanitarian  interests,  his 
ability  to  see  Into  the  future,  and  to  provide 
the  resources  to  meet  the  country's  needs  had 
been  taken  for  granted  before  bis  death.  As 
we  express  our  inner  gratitude  for  the  slg- 
nlScant  groundwork  he  laid  during  his  life- 
time for  the  development  of  the  health  and 
welfare  programs  of  the  country,  we  should 
consider,  too,  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
was  confronted  because  of  the  setting  In 
which  he  accomplished  his  remarkable 
achievements.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  secure 
the  passage  of  constructive  legislation. 

A  member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee— and  particularly  a  chairman  of  an  im- 
portant subcommittee,  such  as  the  one  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  which  Mr.  Fogarty 
headed — has  to  consider  the  extent  of  his 
Bui^Mrt  in  the  light  of  many  difficult,  almost 
Impossible  altonaatlves.  He  has  to  be  cogni- 
zant ot  the  economic  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, of  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  nation,  of  the 
demands  upon  the  national  budget  and  the 
treasury — and  he  has  to  do  all  these  things 
objectively,  and  with  wise  concern  for  the 
broad  interest  of  our  people  within  a  frame- 
work of  sensible  economics. 

Mr.  Fogarty  had  a  quality  all  too  rare  in 
the  world  today — a  quality  of  integrity  which 
made  him  objective,  honorable,  and  fine  In 
his  dealings  with  all  of  us.  No  matter  how 
much  he  liked  an  official  personally,  or  be- 
lieved In  the  program  which  that  official  rep- 
resented, he  was  never  diverted  from  seeking 
the  pertinent  facts,  and  making  the  probing 
InqTiiry,  which  assured  that  bis  Conunlttee 
had  the  information  necessary  to  make  a 
sound  Judgment.  This  quality  of  courage  and 
character  is  an  lndisp>ensable  ingredient  In 
the  responsible  promotion  of  the  kind  of 
programs  for  which  we  owe  so  much  to  John 
Fogarty.  His  deep  humanity — ^his  broed  look 
on  the  world  horizon — these  are  Infinitely 
more  precious  because  he  had  the  Integrity 
and  inner  spirit  to  honestly  pursue  his 
responsibilities. 

He  received  scores  of  awards  from  a  wide 
variety  of  organizations — public  and  private, 
local,  national,  and  International,  but  the 
one  that  means  most  to  this  Association  is 
the  President's  Award,  which  was  given  to 
him  in  1958.  This  award,  which  Is  given  by 
the  rehabilitation  workers  of  the  country 
through  their  organization,  is  the  highest 
recognition  that  they  can  give  to  the  one  who 
shares  their  concern  for  the  disabled  men,  . 
women,  and  children  of  this  country. 

William  James  once  said  "The  purpose  of 
life  Is  to  spend  it  for  something  that  out- 
lives you."  John  Fogarty  will  be  with  us  al- 
ways because  his  contributions  In  the  field 
of  health  and  rehabilitation  will  continue  to 
reach  out  and  stimulate  more  and  better 
servl'ces  to  all  Americans  for  years  to  come. 

IimoDircnoN  or  hokorablk  John  W. 
Oaxonzs 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  present  to  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  National  Rehabilita- 
tion Association  almost  all  of  our  Secretaries 


of  Health,  Bdvicat^n,  and  Welfare.  Tba  flist 
Secretary  was  M|s.  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby  In 
Miami  in  1961 — now  almost  a  Ufeilme  aeo. 
Bach  Secretary  has  made  distinctive  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  it  is  an  especially  happy  occasion 
to  be  here  in  Cltv^and  where  our  tomyBr 
Secretary,  Judge  0elebrezze,  has  contributed 
so  much  to  everyt|klng  we  have  been  wwklng 
for  over  many  yeaft. 

Our  present  Se^etary,  John  W.  Gardner, 
Is  the  right  man,: in  the  right  place,  at  the 
right  time.  Whati  he  brings  to  his  task  is 
a  unique  quaUty  jof  leadership  growing  out 
e  to  the  vast  American 
health,  and  welfare.  As 
dation  executive — ^Presl- 
_  e  Corporation  as  well  as 
The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teachlngr.  he  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  obseijve  where  the  leaders  of  our 
country  are  and  inhere  the  young  leaders  of 
tomorrow  can  be  found.  He  came  to  the  De- 
partment with  a  <)ommltment  to  its  purpose, 
and  to  organize  Its  programs  so  that  they 
would  be  more  rteponsive  to  the  needs  of 
our  people  over  th^  country. 

He  has  the  ca|>acity  to  make  all  of  us 
strive  to  be  as  goid  as  he  thinks  we  are  and 
can  be.  He  has  b4en  a  strong  personal  sup- 
porter of  me,  and  a  stalwart  believer  in  the 
rehabilitation  movement,  which  he  calls  the 
"Maritime  Corps"[of  our  Service.  I  take  pride 
and  pleasure  in  pifesentlng  to  you  the  Honor- 
able Secretary  at  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — John  W.iOardner. 
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of  the  new  agency.  When  you  see  that  this 
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Remarks  bt  Johi«  W.  Gakonex.  Secretabt  or 
Health,    EnrKATiON,    and    WEtTAKS 

I  want  to  talk  io  you  today  about  the  re- 
cent reorganization  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education^  and  Welfare. 

This  Is  a  time  ctf  transition  and  change  in 
the  field  of  rehabilitation,  as  in  all  fields 
relating  to  human  welfare.  I  hope  you  will 
see  the  reorganization  as  an  opportunity  for 
growth  and  for  strengthening  the  public- 
private  partnershlb  that  has  chalked  up  such 
remarkable  acccHi^lishments  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time. 

When  I  am  asked  to  give  the  reasoning 
back  of  the  recemt  merging  of  three  major 
agencies  in  my  Department,  I  begin  with  the 
basic  reason  for  fll  reorganization.  We  owe 
It  to  the  taxpayefs  to  organize  ourselves  in 
such  a  way  that  the  public  b\isiness  may  be 
efficiently  done.  VJe  owe  It  to  our  professional 
constitutencies  and  to  the  people  finally 
benefitted  by  our*programs  to  eliminate  un- 
workable arrangetnents.  It  Is  our  duty  to 
make  the  governnient  manageable. 

Poor  organizatibn,  duplication,  cross-pur- 
poses and  confusion  are  a  source  of  frustra- 
tion to  good  worlers  and  an  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  v  good  purposes. 

That  this  Department  has  in  the  past  not 
been  efficiently  Organized  is  a  matter  of 
general  knowledge.  We  have  to  do  better. 

And    even    If    tyie   Department    had    been 

the  past,  it  would  have  to 

Ically.  Vital  programs  grow 


ideally  organized 
be  reshaped  peri 
and  change. 

Whenever   a 
some  people  objei 


irganlzation  Is  proposed, 
because  they  have  become 
Inseparably  atta<iied  to  old  arrangements. 
Those  of  you  whb  know  my  writings  know 
how  strongly  I  aflvlse  against  such  attach- 
ments. Put  your  ftilth  In  ideas.  Ideals,  move- 
ments, goals.  Don't  put  your  faith  in  orga- 
nizational forms.  Human  beings  are  forever 
building  the  church  and  killing  the  creed. 
They  |lve  such  Ic^ing  attention  to  organiza- 
tional forms  that!  the  spirit  is  imprisoned. 

Now  as  to  the  »peclflc  reasons  for  reorga- 
nization.-First,  thiere  was  strong  professional 
opinion  In  the  welfare  field  that  determina- 
tion of  income  eligibility  should  be  separated 
services.  We  have  accom- 
ation.  The  social  services 
1  grouped  together  under 
igned  to  appropriate  parts 
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health  and  welfare.l 
have  long  recognize 
simple,      one-step 
broken  lives  and 
edge  of  many  discip 
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blind  and  the  disabled 
agency,  I  think  you  will 
sense  the  logic  of  tUe  new  arrangement. 

Another  purpose  In  the  reorganization — 
and  a  purx>ose  that  |houId  interest  you  con- 
siderably— was  to  ptace  the  concept  of  re- 
habilitation at  the  jvery  heart  of  the  new 
agency.  For  at  leasi  four  years  now,  there 
has  been  an  Increasing  emphasis  on  the 
Idea  of  rehabilitation  In  social  welfare  fields. 
So  this  Is  not  a  new!  trend — but  I  hope  that 
our  action  will  strengthen  the  trend. 

Rehabilitation  ha&  taught  us  much  that  we 
are  now  trying  to  a^ply  in  all  the  fields  of 
Rehabilitation   workers 
that  theirs  was  not  a 
operation.      Rebuilding 
ies  requires  the  Icnowl- 
nes,  the  work  of  many 
ars,    rehabilitation    has 
!s  with  all  the  profes- 
groups  which  can  con- 
tribute to  the  shared  goal. 

One  of  the  essential  elements  in  the  re- 
habilitation process: is  finding  the  right  Job 
for  the  disabled  individual  and  helping  him 
adjust  to  that  Job.  vl'lth  the  increasing  em- 
phasis on  training  ind  Jobs  for  welfare  re- 
cipients, rehabilltatlpn  has  something  special 
to  offer  in  the  field  of  work  analysis  and 
evaluation.  I 

People  who  worl^  in  rehabilitation  also 
know  that  results  ate  seldom  obtained  over- 
night. It  takes  paDlent,  long-term  care  to 
teach  a  deaf  child  td  speak,  a  cripple  to  walk, 
or  to  make  the  mentally  retarded  self-suf- 
ficient. 

I  believe  we  can  eictend  the  principles  and 
techniques  of  rehabilitation  to  many  more 
people  in  trouble.  Wfe  can  salvage  many  more 
lives.  We  can  help  restore  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing to  those  outside  the  main-stream  of 
society — the  people  in  urban  ghettoes  and 
rural  slums,  the  neody  and  disadvantaged. 

We  hope  the  new  jorganizatlon  will  give  us 
the  tools  to  do  the  Jen. 

At  the  same  time  J  we  will  continue  to  em- 
phasize services  for  Special  groups — the  aged, 
the  handicapped,  and  children.  But  the  prob- 
lems of  these  gorup*  tend  to  overlap,  and  so 
do  the  groups  theqiselves.  The  talents  and 
skills  reqiilred  to  ideal  with  them,  while 
specialized  In  somel  respects,  are  similar  in 
others.  I 

Trouble  for  an  Inqividual  or  a  family  often 
results  frc«n  a  combination  of  related  prob- 
lems. Disability  and  jdependency,  for  example, 
usually  go  hand  In  hand.  The  solution  re- 
quires a  number  of  ^approaches.  We  want  to 
encourage  a  unified''- approach  to  the  prob- 
lems, with  si>ecial  emphasis  on  the  family. 
We  believe  that  t^e  new  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Servicej  can  make  this  possible 
and  that  each  of  Its  parts  can  draw  on  the 
strengths  of  the  others  so  they  can  be 
mutually  reinforcing 

A  word  about  thd  separation  of  cash  pay- 
ments from  our  programs  of  service. 

We  are  wasteful  i  of  the  skills  of  people 
trained  to  provide  social  services  when  we 
require  them  to  ssend  time  In  processing 
welfare  cases  or  in  determining  eligibility. 
Our  manpower  supply  is  too  limited  to  draw 
them  away  from  th#  Job  for  which  they  were 
trained  and  which  s^  desperately  needs  doing. 

Moreover,  social  cervices  are  designed  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  life.  They  aren't  nec- 
essarily related  to  iiicome  or  to  income  main- 
tenance. People  froin  all  walks  of  life  miay 
need  emergency  help  in  running  a  home  when 
the  mother  is  sick  of  disabled.  They  may  need 
a  companion  for  an  aged  parent.  They  may 
need  counselling  or  other  assistance  when 
family  problems  interfere  with  a  child's 
learning.  { 

These  services  should  be  universally  avail- 
able and  freely  accessible. 

Yet  many  people  who  might  otherwise  use 
■oclal  services  shuit  them  because  they  are 
anodated  with   pi^bllc   assistance.   On  the 
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other  hand,  social  services  cannot  b«  really 
effective  when  they  are  linked  to  financial  aid 
and  are  viewed  as  a  conditloo  for  such  aid. 
In  short,  septaratlng  the  two  functions  is 
designed  to  make  the  entire  process  more  sim- 
ple. efBclent.  and  dignified  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  to  free  scarce  manpower  to 
provide  services  to  those  who  need  them. 

Some  people  have  expressed  reservationa 
about  one  aspect  of  the  reorganization — the 
merging  of  the  crippled  children's,  mental  re- 
tardation, and  vocational  rehabilitation  pro-, 
grams.  Although  they  see  merit  in  bringing' 
together  services  for  special  groups  they  feel 
that  the  new  alignment  does  violence  to  the 
principle  of  dealing  with  the  "whole  chUd;" 
that  it  fragments  rather  than  strengthens  our 
efforts  for  children. 

Let  me  say  first  that  fragmentation  is  an 
ailment  that  can't  be  cured  by  the  organiza- 
tion chart.  There  arent  boxes  on  the  chart 
big  enough  to  hold  all  the  pieces.  Programs 
that  significantly  affect  the  Uvea  of  children 
are  conducted  in  every  HEW  agency  and  In 
several  other  units  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  always  will  be.  The  same  is  true 
of  programs  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

In  short,  we  can  nev*  put  all  the  activi- 
ties concerned  with  children  In  thj  same  box 
on  the  chart.  We  must  group  together  ac- 
tivities that  seem  to  belong  together  and 
then  make  provision  for  coordination  among 
the  various  groupings.  This  we  have  done. 

In  the  long  run  the  cure  for  fragmentation 
Is  an  ability  to  see  the  whole  problem,  a 
vrtlUngness  to  work  together  and  to  subordi- 
nate one's  personal  interest  in  favor  of  the 
larger  goal. 

Handicapped  children  have  some  very 
special  problems.  They  need  specialized  medi- 
cal attention.  In  some  cases  throughout  their 
lives.  They  may  have  to  undergo  long  periods 
or  rehabilitation.  They  and  their  families 
may  need  a  variety  of  social  services.  They 
often  have  to  attend  special  classes.  All  of 
these  needs  can  be  met  in  a  more  efficient, 
more  coordinated  way  U  they  are  dealt  with 
in  a  single  unit. 

We  believe  that  through  the  new  organiza- 
tion we  can — provide  services  to  children 
and  youth  with  a  far  broader  range  of  dis- 
abilities; 

Accomplish  early  identification  of  handi- 
capping conditions  and  supply  prompt  care 
to  prevent  a  lifetime  of  disability: 

Provide  more  and  better  services  for  the 
teen-age  handicapped,  whose  problems  have 
l)een  relatively  neglected;  and 

Make  better  use  of  limited  resources  to 
avoid  duplication. 

•The  reorganization  should  also  strengthen 
our  program  for  the  aging. 

I  know  that  more  older  people  are  bene- 
fitting from  rehabilitation  services,  and  I 
applaud  this  trend.  Last  year  about  46,000 
people  aged  46  and  over  were  rehabilitated 
for  gainful  work  out  of  a  total  number  of 
close  to  175,000 — about  one-fourth  of  the 
total. 

But  the   number  of  older   people   in  our 
population  is  increasing.  And  in  my  opiiUonr" 
we  have  barely  begun  to  think  constructively 
about  the  so-called  retirement  years. 

Many  people  who  have  reached  those  years 
may  never  be  able  to  return  to  the  world  of 
competitive  work.  Tet  they  might  continue 
to  be  productive  In  a  sheltered  environment. 
We  need  to  provide  for  such  people — per- 
haps through  an  expanded  sheltered  work- 
shop program— for  as  long  aa  their  Interest 
and  abUity  lasts. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  one  more  example 
where  inter-agency  cooperation  is  essen- 
tial— rehabilitation  for  handicapped  people 
who  file  disability  claims  iinder  the  social 
security  program. 

When  the  first  social  security  disability 
legislation  was  enacted  In  1954,  Congress 
made  it  unmistakably  clear  that  workers 
should  not  only  have  the  security  ot  a  regu- 
lar Inoome  when  they  become  disabled  but 


should  also  be  helped  to  return  to  wm-k.  The 
legislation  contained  Incentives  to  rehabili- 
tation while  retaining  the  cash  benefits  for 
disabled  workers.  These  provisions  have  been 
reinforced  and  expanded  over  the  last  decade, 
culminating  in  an  even  more  explicit  au- 
thorization in  1965  to  use  money  from  the 
disability  trust  ftjnd  to  finance  the  rehabili- 
tation of  beneficiaries. 

This  program  can  work  only  if  it  is  a  uni- 
fied effort.  Neither  the  disabled  workers  nor 
society  will  get  full  value  from  the  program 
if  the  payments  of  benefits  and  the  restora- 
tive services  represent  two  separate,  inde- 
pendent operations. 

This  is  an  area  that  deserves  increasing 
attention  If  we  are  to  help  more  people  move 
from  dependency  to  self-sufficiency. 

Finally,  I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  rehabili- 
tation community  to  direct  more  of  its 
thinmng  to  the  family.  If  we  are  to  improve 
the  conditions  in  which  a  handicapped  per- 
son lives,  we  should  be  addressing  ourselves 
to  his  entire  family  unit,  and  even  to  en- 
vironmental circumstances  that  extend  be- 
yond the  family.  Those  of  you  who  have  been 
working  with  Juvenile  delinquents  know 
how  important  those  circiunstances  can  be. 
The  home  environment  represents  stabil- 
ity and  inspiration  for  some,  a  place  of  con- 
filct  and  frustration  for  others,  and  for  some, 
of  course,  home  or  family  life  are  non- 
existent. 

Much  of  the  current  effort  in  rehabilita- 
tion is  focused  on  the  individual  and  his  dis- 
ability. If  our  approach  is  family  centered, 
and  If  it  takes  into  account  the  environment 
in  which  rehabilitation  must  occur,  we  may 
be  more  successful  In  rehabilitating  the 
handicapped  person  himself;  we  may  help 
transform  disorganized  and  distraught  fam- 
ilies Into  units  of  strength  and  purpose:  and 
we  may  succeed  in  building  the  foundation 
for  a  stronger  and  sounder  social  order. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  difficulty  of 
this  task.  It  amounts  to  asking  the  rehabili- 
tation workers  of  this  country  to  extend  the 
concept  of  rehabilitation,  ao  that  it  embraces 
millions  of  people  instead  of  thousands;  to 
relate  Itself  to  some  of  our  massive  social 
problems;  and  within  this  larger  framework, 
to  maintain  the  kind  of  excellence  which  has 
marked  the  emergence  of  modern  rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  the  handicapped. 

I  don't  suppose  there'are  many  people  who 
have  had  more  varied  first-band  contact  with 
all  of  the  so-called  helping  professions  than 
I  have.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  of  all  those 
fields,  none  rivals  your  own  in  ardent  com- 
mitment to  the  possibility  of  human  better- 
ment. Tou  have  a  never-say-die  spirit  In 
these  matters  that  should  stand  as  an  ex- 
ample for  everyone. 

I  could  point  out  fields  of  social  effort  in 
which  many  practitioners  are  rather  easily 
discouraged  about  the  possibility  of  human 
betterment.  And  of  course  such  people  retreat 
quite  readily  to  goals  that  are  no  higher  than 
custodial  care  or  maintenance.  In  contrast 
you  hopor-tbe  human  spirit  by  believing  that 
it  is  e^al  t^truly  formidable  tasks.  And  your 
faltn  help^lt  to  accomplish  those  tasks. 

is  seSms  to  me  to  exemplify  the  very 
be«  and  deepest  belief  we  hold  as  Americans: 
the^^nvlbtion  that  every  person  is  of  value. 
I  (^n6t  close  without  a  tribute  to  the 
dlstingjrished  Administrator  of  the  new  Social 
and  'Rehabilitation  Service,  Mary  Swltzer. 
Mary^ls  Inclined  to  attribute  her  success  to 
her  IcHjg  bureaucratic  experience,  and  that 
Is  certainly  an  ingredient.  She  is  a  pro.  If 
ever  there  was  one.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
old  pros  who  use  their  skill  and  experience  to 
block  progress  rather  than  advance  it,  so 
you  have  to  look  fvirther  to  explain  Mary's 
effectiveness. 

I  have  often  said  that  when  a  top  executive 
is  selecting  his  key  associates,  there  are  only 
two  qualities  for  which  he  should  be  will- 
ing to  pay  almost  any  price — taste  and  Judg- 
ment. Almost  everything  else  can  be  bought 


by  the  yard.  Mary  has  both  those  qualities  in 
high  degree. 

But  even  more  impOTtant,  she  has  the 
qualities  that  bring  the  world  alive — zest, 
enthusiasm,  and  spirit. 

She  has  taken  on  an  immensely  difficult 
assignment.  She  has  the  largest  operational 
respontibility  of  any  woman  In  government. 
If  you  wUl  give  her  your  support  and  help 
she  will  make  history  for  all  of  us. 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve 
of  Columbus  Day,  I  rise  at  this  time  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  resolutions  desig- 
nating Columbus  E>ay  as  a  national 
holiday. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  express  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  my 
strong  approval  and  endorsement  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  hope  and  urge  that 
early  favorable  action  be  taken. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
in  many  other  States,  Columbus  Day  is 
recognized  as  a  legal  holiday  and  is 
so  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  great  navi- 
gator, Christopher  Columbus,  whose 
great  deeds  brought  about  the  settle- 
ment of  the  New  World  by  the  Old. 

It  is  quite  fitting  that  the  House  today 
be  reminded  of  the  Inspiring  story  of 
Italian  immigrants  who  made  their  way 
through  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
during  the  early  years  of  this  century. 
These  were  the  youngest  of  our  new  im- 
migrants, so  typical  of  those  who  came  to 
America  seeking  refuge,  opportunity,  and 
the  chance  to  grow  In  a  young  coimtry. 

More  often  as  not  they  came  with  a 
few  earthly  possessions,  but  loving  rela- 
tives and  loyal  friends  who  had  come 
before  them  provided  for  their  needs 
until  they  had  found  jobs  and  became 
used  to  this  new  land  of  opportunity. 
Here  in  America  they  found  work,  happi- 
ness, and  the  chance  to  raise  their  fami- 
lies under  advantages  of  which  they 
never  before  had  dreamed.  In  less  than 
a  half  century,  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  humble  Italian  stock  rose  to  places  of 
leadership  and  great  Influence  in  the 
professions,  in  the  public  service,  in  the 
religious  and  business  life,  and  in  all 
the  callings  of  the  American  people — so 
much  so  that  they  have  made  distin- 
guished, outstanding  contributions  to  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  institu- 
tions of  our  coimtry. 

In  New  York  City  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, where  I  received  my  degree  in 
law.  there  stands  the  stately  and  beau- 
tiful La  Casa  Italiana.  Over  its  portal  are 
the  immortal  lines  of  the  Poet  Byron: 

Italy,  mother  of  arts,  thy  hand  was  once 
ova  guardian  and  it  is  stUl  our  guide. 

Thus,  we  in  America  acknowledge  the 
contributions  of  our  citizens  of  Italian 
origin.  They  have  helped  to  build  our 
railroads,  our  bridges,  our  roads,  and 
our  cities. 
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.  Italian  Influence,  capital,  and  energy 
have  helped  to  build  America  to  the  In- 
dustrial giant  it  \a  today  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Every  schoolboy  at 
an  early  age  recognizes  the  Italian  con- 
tribution to  our  American  civilization  for 
it  was  Cristoforo  Colombo  who  discov- 
ered America,  Giovanni  Cabota  who  first 
explored  its  mainland,  and  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci who  gave  America  its  name. 

That  the  Italians  have  taken  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  maintaining  our  pre- 
cious American  freedoms  and  saving  our 
cherished  form  of  government  no  one  can 
deny.  The  pages  of  American  history 
glisten  with  the  names  and  patriotism  of 
such  men  as  FUlppo  Mazel.  the  friend  of 
Thomas  Jefferson;  William  Paca,  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
many  others. 

It  was  Mazzei  who  wrote  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Gazette  In  1774: 

All  men  are  by  nature  created  free  and  In- 
dependent ...  It  la  necessary  that  all  men 
be  equal  to  each  other  In  natural  rights. 

This  has  been  translated  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  into  the  Eteclaration  of  Inde- 
pendence In  the  form  of  the  immortal 
"All  men  are  created  equal." 

The  imexcelled  patriotism  of  these 
great  heroes  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  reenacted  by  the  Italians  of  each 
succeeding  generation  whenever  our 
country  was  in  danger.  Italian  names  are 
on  the  rosters  of  all  our  wars  and  out- 
standing military  and  religious  figures  of 
Italian  blood  furnished  inspiring  leader- 
ship, gallantry,  and  devotion  to  every 
struggle  from  Bunker  Hill,  Gettysburg, 
Flanders  Fields  to  Okinawa,  the  Bulge, 
Korea,  and  now  Vietnam.  Italian -Amer- 
ican patriots  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
In  every  war  to  preserve  America.  Their 
precious  blood  has  saturated  the  soil  of 
many  countries  in  the  cause  of  American 
freedom. 

Citizens  of  Italian  origin  have  been  In 
the  vanguard  of  every  fight  America  has 
made  for  libertaand  freedom.  More  than 
200  Italian  oflicers  served  in  the  Civil 
War.  About  750,000  men  and  women  of 
Italian  extraction  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during 
World  War  I,  reportedly  the  largest 
single  racial  group  serving  under  our 
colors.  An  estimated  845,000  men  and 
women  of  Italian-American  descent  were 
in  the  U5.  Armed  Forces  during  World 
Warn. 

An  Italian- American  boy  from  our  own 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  the  highest  award  a  grateful  na- 
tion can  bestow,  for  his  heroic  service  In 
World  War  n.  Sgt.  Arthur  F.  DeFranzo. 
of  Saugus,  Mass.,  was  killed  in  action  in 
Prance  on  June  10, 1944.  After  rescuing  a 
wounded  comrade,  although  wounded 
himself,  he  gave  his  life  to  clear  a  blaz- 
ing path  through  concentrated  enemy 
fire.  His  heroic  action  spared  the  llvfts  of 
scores  of  his  comrades. 

Italian  contributions  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  military  alone,  though 
all  Americans  should  take  pride  in  the 
heroic  accomplishmenta  of  such  gaUant 


men  as  Serge^t  DeFranzo.  especially 
when  it  is  a  known  fact  that  20  out  of 
the  500  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor  In 
World  War  n  were  awarded  to  boys  of 
Italian-American  descent. 

Our  Italo-Amercian  citizens  have  in- 
fluenced for  tie  good  practically  every 
phase  of  American  life.  They  have 
brought  loyalty  to  American,  loyalty  to 
freedom  and]  democracy,  loyalty  to 
American  Institutions,  tolerance  and 
justice  toward!  their  fellow  man. 
Here  in  Wasfiington  we  are  constantly 
contributions  of  Italian- 
le  field  of  art  because  the 
)r  the  beautiful  has  found 
kion  in  the  adornment  of 
fapitol  building.  Brumidi, 
best  known  because  he 
Ichelangelo  of  the  Capitol, 
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!ft  great  artistic  treasure 

Capitol  frescoes  Storia  del 

lington     at     Yorktown, 

Washington,    and    Cin- 


ther  Italian  craftsman, 
ze  doors  of  our  Capitol, 
and  executed  the 
the  Capitol  with  the 
on  Its  top.  The  emble- 
e  Capitol  was  sculptured 
e  statue.  Liberty  Pro- 
Is  the  work  of  Causici. 
uette  statue  in  the  U.S. 
isentatlves  Is  the  achleve- 
nove.  The  listing  of  Ital- 
s  in  our  Capitol  Building 
could  go  on  an|d  on.  They  are  seen  dally 
by  many  hundreds  of  Americans  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  who  visit  Washing- 
ton. 

The  world  owes  a  great  debt  to  Italy,  to 
her  people  and  to  the  descendants  of  the 
pioneer  Italiaq  Immigrants  to  America. 
It  Is  fitting  ttlat  we  recall  the  glowing 
tribute  to  this  great  race  by  my  friend, 
former  distinguished  president  of  Colimi- 


Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 


ttaly  In  civilization  la  best 
to  subtract  that  place  from 
world  history,  likke  away  her  scientific  ac- 
oomplishments,  [  her  statesmanship,  her 
leadership  In  thfe  world  for  many  years  and 
what  have  you  left?  The  world  looks  badly 
decapitated.  To*  can  subtract  Italian  cul- 
ture from  clTllizitlon  only  by  destroying  that 
civilization.  I 

It  can  well  ht  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Nation  Is  aboilt  to  celebrate  Columbus 
Day  1967  that  the  great  qualities,  high 
Ideals,  and  firm  loyalties  of  the  Italian 
people  have  all  been  and  are  a  very  real 
and  moving  part  of  American  life  and 
these  are  priceless  possessions  Indeed. 

Since.early  dhlldhood  the  Italian  peo- 
ple have  been  dose  to  my  heart  and  very 
dear  to  me  and  many  of  them  have  been 
like  members  qf  my  own  family. 

I  am  grateful  beyond  measure  for  their 
confidence,  affection  and  loyal  support, 
and  I  am  honored  and  proud.  Indeed,  to 
hall  and  salute  them  on  the  glorious 
birthday  of  thtf r  great  hero,  the  Intrepid 
discover  of  the  Western  World,  Chrla- 
topher  Columbiis. 


Charles  Bartli 
article  on  this 
ington  Evening 
In  pointing  out 
selecting  areas 


Mr.  RYAN.  M|.  Speaker,  it  is  a  long 
time  since  the  M(  mbers  of  Congress  were 
faced  with  so  msny  serious  and  difficult 
Issues  all  at  one!  time.  In  the  wake  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  we  must  deal  with 
Increasing  financial  stress  and  pressure 
for  budget  cuts  fti  vital  areas;  we  must 
sort  out  with  tremendous  care  our  un- 
derstanding of  national  priorities;  and 
we  must  deal  with  our  sense  of  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  an4  the  wishes  of  our  con- 
stituents. This  ia  not  an  easy  task,  and 
Congress  is  deserving  of  both  blame  and 
sympathy  in  thelway  it  has  been  react- 
ing to  this  complex  of  problems. 

tt  wrote  an  excellent 
tuation  in  the  Wash- 
ar  of  October  10,  1967. 
he  difficulties  faced  in 
f  the  Federal  budget 
which  may  be  ciit,  Mr.  Bartlett  said : 

Almost  every  it<m  In  the  budget  has  its 
own  constituency,  rhe  areas  most  vulnerable 
to  economy  cuts  are  most  heavUy  buttressed 
by  special  pleaders^ 

Mr.  Bartlett  mentions  In  this  regard 
the  apparent  Invulnerability  of  the  SST 
and  the  defense  Ibudget,  and  the  recent 
action  of  the  Senate  in  restoring  about 
$100  million  of  the  funds  for  NASA  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  President  had 
already  accepted  the  House  cuts. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Star  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  Crosby  S.  Noyes  dealt  exclu- 
sively with  the  Issue  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. He  expreised  his  view  that  the 
Administrator  ol  NASA  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  committee  are  try- 
ing to  revive  thej  space  race.  In  this  re- 
gard he  says: 

If  the  American]  space  effort  continues  to 
be  considered  as  |a  competition,  with  the 
Russians,  it  will  Certainly  stack  up  as  the 
most  expensive  ukA  least  productive  effort 
In  the  history  of  tbje  human  race. 

On  the  same  flay,  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  had  a  very  perceptive  edi- 
torial entitled  "Sputnik's  Lesson."  This 
editorial  writer  counts  the  competition 
with  the  Russians  as  more  Important 
than  Mr.  Noyes  does  but  points  out  with 
great  clarity  that — 

The  best  way  to  i  iin  a  space  race  is  to  know 
where  you  are  golnn,  not  to  react  feverishly  to 
the  competition. 

In  this  regard  the  editorial  starts  by 
saying: 

Ckmgressman  Joteph  E.  Karth  of  Minne- 
sota Is  right.  Space  jstijects  no  longer  have 
"a  very  high  i>rk>itty.'*  The  slower  paces  of 
Soviet  and  Amerlct  n  programa  reflect  this. 

The  editorial  concludes: 

Moving  ahead  irlthout  knowing  clearly 
what  it  wants  to  achieve,  the  United  States 
rlaka  again  putting  Its  apace  planning  at  th* 
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mercy    of    future    and    uziforeseen    Soviet 
accomplishments. 

I  think  all  three  of  these  excellent  ar- 
ticles bear  heavily  on  the  considerations 
now  before  the  House — ^wlth  particular 
reference  to  the  NASA  appropriation 
conference  report  which  will  shortly  be 
before  us. 

I  commend  these  articles  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Oct.   10,   19571 
BiTDCET  Cuts  "Mbsst  to  Coktemplatk" 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 
There  ia  more  politics  than  good  govern- 
ment in  the  confrontation  between  the 
White  House  and  the  conservative  coalition 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  issue 
of  cutting  back  the  budget. 

The  President  has  two  reasons  for  declin. 
ing  to  surrender  to  the  coalition's  insistence 
that  he  cut  his  own  budget  by  $5  billion  as 
the  price  of  securing  a  tax  Increase  from 
Congress.  They  are  not  reasons  that  he  can 
proclaim  publicly. 

In  the  first  place  Congress  has  dragged  its 
feet  so  badly  on  the  appropriations  bills  that 
If  the  President  submitted  a  revised  budget 
with  substantial  cuts  the  quibbling  and 
hearings  would  be  likely  to  protract  the  leg- 
islative process  beyond  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  leads  Into  the  second  reason  which 
is  that  almost  every  item  In  the  budget  has 
Its  own  constituency.  The  aresis  most  vul- 
nerable to  economy  cuts  are  most  heavily 
buttressed  by  special  pleaders.  Last  fall  the 
President  escaped  the  agitation  which  these 
groups  can  foment  by  keeping  his  poet- 
session  cutbacks  secret  until  January. 

The  President  may  ci^tulate  and  propose 
the  cuts  that  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Chairman  WUbur  Mills  demands  If 
he  ultimately  concludes  that  this  is  the  only 
way  he  wUl  get  hU  tax  raise.  But  the  con- 
sequences are  messy  to  contemplate. 

Take  the  supersonic  transport,  whoee 
Initial  appropriation  of  $143  million  should 
become  a  certain  victim  of  any  serious  econ. 
omy  wave.  It  is  a  new  project  with  no  built-in 
momentum  and  It  can  be  undertaken  by 
private  financing. 

It  is  anathema  to  many  liberals  who  do  not 
not  see  why  the  govermnent  should  launch  a 
billion  dollar  project  to  trim  the  duration  of 
transoceanic  flights  at  a  time  when  federal 
funds  are  needed  for  so  many  other  purposes 
But  the  SST  has  powerful  backing,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Senate  where  Washington's 
Senators  Warren  Magnuson  and  Henry  Jack- 
son are  attentive  to  the  prospects  for  the 
Boeing  Company.  A  move  to  strike  the  appro- 
priation was  defeated  64  to  19  in  the  Senate 
Thursday.  A  proposal  by  the  President  to 
postpone  the  SST  would  alter  this  vote  only 
at  the  cost  of  bitter  controversy. 

Another  example  U  the  $500  mllUon  cut  In 
the  obllgatlonal  authority  of  the  space 
agency.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  House 
with  the  help  of  an  acquiescent  letter  from 
the  President.  The  Senate  committee  quickly 
reinstated  one-fifth  of  the  cut  and  rejHl- 
manded  the  agency's  head.  Jamea  Webb,  for 
going  along  with  the  President's  move. 

Congress'  mood  regarding  economy  is  dlf- 
flctUtto  deal  with  becatise  it  is  flighty  and 
inconsistent.  It  Is  an  inexact  reaction  to  pub- 
lic sentiment  because  the  public  is  actually 
angrier  at  local  and  state  taxes,  which  have 
been  rising  In  precipitous  response  to  the 
cost  of  services,  than  It  la  at  federal  taxea, 
which  have  declined  since  1964. 

The  administration  has  statistics  which 
argue  that  the  cost  of  its  new  programs  Is  a 
small  fraction,  less  than  8  percent,  of  the  $200 
billion  growth  In  GNP  since  Johnson  became 
president.  The  cost  of  federal  government 
woud  be  a  smaller  slice  of  the  total  GNP 
than  It  was  in  the  Elsenhower  years  If  It  were 
not  for  the  war. 
But  no  one  believes  that  statistics  will 


Bui^ly  an  adeq\iate  answer  to  tbs  eooootni- 
zers.  who  know  they  are  running  with  the 
public's  mood.  But  cuts  of  tbe  oMgnltude 
being  dlBCTissed.  trom  $6  to  $10  bUUon.  will  be 
hard  to  find. 

All  the  easy  savings  have  serious  hooks  in 
them  and  in  the  end  the  only  part  of  govern- 
ment with  a  big  enough  beUy  for  that  kind 
of  cut  wlU  be  the  Defense  Department.  But 
even  that  will  be  extremely  chancy  because 
of  the  risk  that  a  turn  of  events  in  Vietnam 
will  force  an  upsurge  of  expenditures  next 
winter. 

The  conservatives  are  pursuing  an  expedient 
course  which  wlU  not  meet  their  long-term 
need  to  educate  the  voters  that  they  must 
expect  to  pay  for  the  services  which  they 
demand.  If  government  is  to  be  efficient,  its 
costs  cannot  be  Juggled  to  meet  fluctuations 
in  the  public  mood. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Oct.  10.  1967] 

Prestige  Comes  High  in  U.S.  Space  Effort 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

Poor  James  Webb.  The  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
is  on  his  uppers.  After  a  10  percent  cut  In 
its  latest  budget.  NASA  will  have  a  mere 
$4.8  billion  to  spend  this  year.  And  this, 
in  Webb  8  c^lnlon,  spells  the  demise  of  the 
American  space  effort  within  a  short  time. 

Unless  scttnething  is  done,  he  says,  the 
space  program  will  end  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses after  the  present  Apollo  project  which 
aims  at  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  some- 
time after  1970.  No  flights  to  the  planeU 
are  planned  after  1969  and  no  manned  flights 
after  the  Apollo  Project  except  for  a  limited 
"application  program,"  using  Apollo  equip- 
ment. 

Echoing  Webb's  alarm,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee.  Clinton  P.  Anderson.  D-N.M.,  is 
calling  on  the  country  to  sustain  Its  space 
mc»nentum. 

If  we  do  not  do  this,  he  warns,  we  may 
find  ourselves  10  years  from  now  where  we 
were  10  years  ago  when  the  Russians 
launched  their  first  Sputnik — "wringing  our 
hands  and  worry  about  what  to  do  to  catch 
up." 

Well,  let's  see. 

According  to  the  London  Sunday  Times, 
Russia  and  the  United  States  between  them 
win  have  spent  a  total  of  about  $100  bUllon 
by  the  time  the  first  man  gets  to  the  moon. 
If  the  American  space  effort  continues  to  be 
considered  as  a  competition  with  the  Rus- 
sians, it  will  certainly  stack  up  as  the  most 
expensive  and  least  productive  effort  In  the 
history  of  the  human  race. 

Keeping  up  the  momentum — as  Webb  and 
Anderson  advise — would  Inevitably  involve 
enormously  greater  costs.  Apart  from  the 
Apollo  applications  program,  NASA  has  been 
pushing  for  a  Voyager  program  In  the  19708. 
Involving  a  soft  landing  at  Instruments  on 
Mars.  But  the  space  enthxislasts  are  also 
thinking  in  terms  of  manned  filghts  to  the 
planets,  with  the  cost  of  one  expedition  to 
Mars  estimated  at  $100  billion. 

A  high  price  for  prestige,  especiaUy  with 
the  prospect  of  diminishing  returns,  "me 
passionate  public  interest  aroused  by  the 
earliest  filghts  In  space  has  given  way  to 
extraordinary  Indifference  to  the  far  more 
spectacular  achievements  of  recent  years. 

The  Oongreas.  perhaps  refiectlng  this  flag- 
ging public  support,  has  refused  to  cough 
up  money  for  the  Voyager  program  three 
years  in  a  row.  And  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
appeals  of  Webb.  Anderson  and  company  will 
inspire  much  enthusiasm  for  their  ambitious 
plans. 

And  what  of  the  oppoaitlcm? 
llie  Russians,  as  xisual,  were  talking  big  on 
the  tenth  annlveraary  of  their  Sputnik 
launching  and  hinting  among  other  things 
at  the  launching  of  a  pennaaent  orbiting 
space  station  in  the  near  future.  But  the 
prospect  of  a  maimed  landing  on  tlM  moon 


seems  to  have  receded  considerably  In  the 
Russian  order  at  priorities.  And  It  seems 
probable  that  the  oompetitlon  in  space  spec- 
tactUars  could  be  a  good  deal  less  flerce  as 
time  goes  on. 

An  argument  can  be  made,  of  course,  for 
continuing  the  American  effort  regardless  of 
what  the  Rtissians  may  do.  The  space  pro- 
gram has  undoubtedly  produced  a  number 
of  significant  results — In  terms  of  technology 
and  medical  science — with  practical  applica- 
tion here  on  Earth. 

Yet  surely  the  costs  Involved  have  been 
out  of  all  sane  proportion  to  the  benefits 
achieved.  If  anything  approaching  the  same 
sums  were  applied  to  medical  research — or  to 
population  control  or  food  production  or 
urban  rehabilitation — the  results,  in  terms 
of  human  problems,  might  Indeed  be  stag- 
gering. 

To  be  sure.  Senator  Anderson  has  made  a 
good  point.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  Indeed 
a  great  amount  of  handwringlng  over  the 
fiight  of  Sputnik  I,  and  handwringlng  ia 
rarely  a  prelude  to  sensible  policy. 

The  vast  crash  program — ^the  deadlines  and 
priorities — ^which  have  dominated  the  first 
decade  of  our  space  effort  have  undoubtedly 
produced  achievements  to  be  proud  of.  But 
In  the  next  ten  years  it  might  make  more 
sense  to  concentrate  on  problems— every  bit 
as  challengrlng  as  those  of  space — down  here 
where  the  people  are. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct. 
10, 1967] 

SfU'l'NlK'S    LCSSON 

Congressman  Joseph  E.  Karth  (D)  of  Min- 
nesota Is  right.  Space  projects  no  longer  have 
"a  very  high  priority."  The  slower  paces  of 
Soviet  and  American  programs  reflect  this. 

We  are  glad  that  some  of  the  emotionalism 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  space  race.  Yet 
we  wonder  whether  the  United  States  has 
learned  the  lesson  of  the  first  Sputnik. 

A  commemorative  article  by  Prof.  O.  V. 
Petrovlch  In  Pravda  reminds  us  of  this.  He 
tells  of  the  power  of  the  early  Sputnlk-Uft- 
Ing  rockets  which  had  an  efficiency  un- 
matched by  American  equipment  for  many 
years. 

When  that  rocket  power  sent  the  first 
Sputnik  over  American  horizons  Oct.  4,  1957, 
the  United  States  reacted  hysterically.  Sput- 
nik evoked  a  national  sense  of  shame.  It 
sparked  a  space  prog^ram  driven  by  the  de- 
sire to  "beat  the  Russians"  rather  than  by 
scientific  planning. 

Actually,  Sputnik  neither  proved  Soviet 
superiority  nor  implied  American  incompe- 
tence. The  rocket  Professor  Petrovlch  de- 
scribes grew  out  of  technical  decisions  taken 
years  earlier.  The  real  lesson  Sputnik  taught 
was  that  of  the  importance  of  lead  time  in 
solving  the  demanding  engineering  prob- 
lems of  space. 

The  United  States  soon  discovered  that 
frantic  striving  wont  cut  this  lead  time 
very  much.  The  b«t,  way  to  run  a  space 
race  is  to  know  where  you  are  going,  not  to 
react  feverishly  to  the  oomi>etition. 

Mr.  Karth's  assessment  reflects  the  mood 
of  a  Congress  burdened  with  Vietnam  war 
costs.  This  change  in  priorities  does  not  mean 
a  wisely  plsmned  space  program.  Tht  United 
States  still  does  not  know  where,  in  space,  it 
wants  to  go  beyond  landing  men  on  the  moon. 
The  administration  has  yet  to  say  how  it 
wants  to  use  the  formidable  space  flight 
capablUty  the  United  States  Is  develc^lng. 

The  lead  time  for  s\ich  ongoing  space 
projects  stm  runs  Into  yean.  If  the  United 
States  Is  to  move  vigorously  ahead  after  the 
lunar  landing,  it  must  set  its  goals  now. 
Even  if  it  wants  to  cut  back  Its  space  effort. 
It  needs  a  carefully  worked  out  program 
for  the  IftTO-s. 

Moving  ahead  without  knowing  clearly 
what  It  wants  to  achieve,  the  Umted  States 
risks  again  putting  its' space  planning  at 
the  mercy  of  future  and  unforeseen  Soviet 
Accomplishments. 
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or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  12.  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  space 
program  is  a  vital  part  of  our  national 
effort.  This  program  must  be  maintained 
if  we  are  to  continue  our  position  of 
world  leadership  and  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future. 

Although  the  space  age  is  still  in  its 
Infancy,  our  Nation  must  develop  the 
technology  and  capability  now.  I  am  one 
who  beUeves  that  we  can  maintain  these 
programs  at  the  same  time  we  are  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  our  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam. In  fact,  I  feel  strongly  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  these  and  othen 
vital  domestic  programs  which  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation. 

Recently  in  the  October  7  issue  of  the 
Houston  Post,  there  appeared  an  edi- 
torial dealing  with  the  space  program 
which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Permanency  of  Space  Program 

When  the  Russians  put  their  first  space 
vehicle,  Sputnik  I,  into  orbit  around  the 
earth  a  decade  ago,  it  was  not  the  feat  itseU 
that  excited  Americans  so  much  as  the  indi- 
cation that  the  Russians  were  ahead  of  this 
country  In  the  field  of  scleiitlflc  technology. 

They  had  become  accustomed  to  the  idea 
of  American  pre-eminence  in  this  field  and 
to  the  notion  that  the  Russians  were  so 
backward  that  they  could  never  catch  up 

Because  Sputnik  I  was  regarded  as  a  chal- 
lenge, the  American  people  demanded  and 
enthusiastically  approved  the  pouring  of  bil- 
Uons  of  dollars  annually  into  a  crash  pro- 
gnun  in  an  effort  to  catch  up  with  and  get 
ahead  of  the  Russians.  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  energized  the  effort  by  concentrat- 
ing national  energies  and  resources  on  a  spe- 
cmc.  relatively  short-range  goal,  the  placing 
«  a  man  on  the  moon  by  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

It  was  never  his  Idea,  however,  that  this 
Mould  be  the  end  of  the  program.  He  saw 
» lunar  landing  as  merely  the  first  step  in  a 
continuing  program  to  explore  and  conquer 
qiace. 

As  the  list  of  American  accomplishments 
">  space  grew  and  the  Soviet  challenge  of 
American  technological  leadership  became 
iM  alarming,  it  was  inevitable  that  popular 
WQ  congressional  enthusiasm  for  the  pro- 
pwn  should  decline.  The  space  program  has 
MJI  to  compete  with  other  demands  upon 
leaeral  financial  resources.  More  and  more 
people  began  to  question  whether  or  not  the 
7*,^d  speed  of  the  space  effort  were  really 
Msafled  in  the  light  of  other  national  needs. 

ro  the  extent  that  national  security  was 
n«  Involved,  it  was  easy  to  present  «  plaus- 
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ible  case  that  terrestrial  needs  should  com- 
mand a  higher  priority,  and  that  therefore 
space  appropriations  should  be  cut.  The  space 
program  is  especially  vulnerable  this  year 
since  Congress  professes  to  be  in  an  appro- 
priation-cutting move. 

James  E.  Webb,  head  of  the  national  space 
agency,  may  have  been  exaggeraUng  a  little 
when  he  declared,  on  the  Sputnik  anni- 
versary, that  the  American  space  program 
is  slowly  dying  because  of  a  lack  of  funds 
and  headed  toward  an  end  in  the  19708  un- 
less plans  are  changed.  But  he  did  have  a 
point. 

Operations  are  being  curtailed  and  will  be 
trimmed  even  more  if  funds  are  reduced  as 
proposed.  It  already  is  doubtful  If  the  goal 
of  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  before  1970 
will  be  reaUzed.  Webb  said  that  the  agency 
has  laid  off  100.000  employees  and  that  the 
layoff  rate  at  present  is  4.000  a  month. 

It  would  seem  that,  with  300.000  employ- 
ees left,  the  agency  u  sOU  a  long  way  from 
UquldaOoa. 

But  it  is  time  for  everybody  to  start 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  permanent,  continu- 
ing space  program  that  will  extend  indefi- 
nitely into  the  futxire,  far  beyond  the  goal 
of  simply  landing  a  man  on  the  moon.  There 
is  the  problem  of  "lead-time."  If  there  is 
not  to  be  a  long  hiatus  between  a  lunar 
landing  and  other  significant  space  accom- 
plishmente.  It  is  necessary  that  preliminary 
steps  be  taken  now  or  in  the  very  near 
future.  These  cannot  be  taken  if  appropria- 
tions are  cut  too  drastically. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Russians  are 
thinking  beyond  the  accomplishments  of  a 
lunar  landing.  There  U  a  good  possibility 
that,  within  only  a  few  years,  the  nation 
again  will  find  itself  faced  with  the  need 
for  another  crash  program  to  catch  up  with 
the  Russians  and  maintain  American  lead- 
ership. Crash  programs,  in  any  field  of  ac- 
tivity, are  always  wasteful. 

It  is  time  to  stop  thinking  of  the  space 
program  as  a  temporary,  one-goal  endeavor 
and  provide  for  it  accordingly. 


"Horizons  in  Science  and  Technolo^": 
Address  by  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker, 
Jr.,  at  Georgetown  UiiiTersity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OP  TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1967 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  remarks 
made  by  my  colleague  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Baker]  before  the  Middle  East 
Institute's  annual  meeUng  at  George- 
town University.  Friday,  September  29 
1967.  The  subject  of  the  address  is 
"Horizons  In  Science  and  Technology." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


Horizons  in   Science  and  Tecrnoloct 
(By  Senator  Howard  H.  Barer;  Jr  .  l>efore 
Middle    East     Institute,     at     Georgetown 
University.  September  29,  1967) 
I   appreciate    the    opportunity    to   discuss 
with  with  you  today  a  problem  which  is  of 
vital  concern  to  all  of  us  here,  bringing  peace 
to  the  troubled  Middle  East. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  presents 
a  unique  opportunity  and  challenge  to  peace- 
loving  men  throughout  the  world  Rarely  in 
history,  I  suppose,  has  such  great  effort  been 
given  by  so  many  men  and  nations  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  to  a  conflict  between 
nations  as  has  been  expended  over  the  Middle 
East.  In  the  United  Nations  and  In  the 
governments  of  a  doe«n  countries  around 
the  world  there  have  been  efforts  to  find 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problems  and 
attritions  which  plague  Israel  and  the  Arab 
countries.  Unfortunately  no  solution  has  yet 
been  found. 

Solving  our  problems  by  peaceful  means 
win  suffer  a  severe  setback  if  we  fail  in  the 
Middle  Bast.  Thus,  the  opportunity  and 
challenge  to  use  every  means  at  our  disposa 
to  find  a  workable  solution  to  these  problems 
are  tremendous. 

»,.l5,"^y  beUeve  that  U  the  people  of  the 
Middle  East  can  be  provided  an  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  more  broadly 
developed  world,  the  stresses  and  strains 
which  have  produced  three  costly  wars  in 
recent  years  wlU  be  greatly  reduced. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  are  not  unmlnd- 
full  of  this  awesome  responsibility  or  of  the 
conditions  which  have  created  the  conflict 
I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  key  to 
the  dispute  lies  in  the  chronic  shortage  of 
fresh  water  and  arable  land.  Water  Work 
and  Food  are  three  elements  desperately 
needed  if  we  are  to  erase  the  territorial  and 
refugee  problems. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  water,  work  and 
food.  Admiral  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  a  member  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  under  Pre*, 
ident  Truman  and  chairman  of  the  AEC 
under  President  Eisenhower,  developed  a 
plan  to  use  nuclear  energy  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  fresh  water  by  desalting  sia  - 
water. 

When  the  plan  was  first  presented,  there 
was  some  question  whether  it  was  technical- 
ly feasible.  But  today,  it  U  clearly  within 
the  realm  of  our  nuclear  technology  not  only 
to  do  this  but  to  do  it  in  a  fully  economic 
and  competitive  manner. 

General  Eisenhower,  who  cooperated  fully 
vntb  Admiral  Strauss  in  the  development  of 
this  plan  is  acUvely  working  to  see  it  pushed 
to  fruition.  In  order  to  speed  the  process 
somewhat,  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
which  would  make  it  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  endorse  the  proposal  and  to  urge  the 
ft-esident  to  make  It  American  policy  to  see 
it  implemented. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  52  senators  of 
both  parties  and  aU  ideological  persuasions 
have  Joined  me  as  cosponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  am  further  pleased  to  note  that  Vice 
President  Humphrey  in  a  recent  speech  in- 
ferred to  the  Eisenhower-Strauss  plan  as  an 
attractive  alternative. 

The  plan,  which  Admiral  Strauss  has  re- 
cently revised  and  updated  in  line  with  the 
most  advanced  developments  in  the  nucleai 
field,  envisions  the  construction  first  of  a 
6600  megawatt  thermal  desalting  reactor 
which  would  produce  450  mUllon  gallons  of 

A  5037 
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fresh  water  per  day  at  a  cost  of  about  $200 
million.  Two  other  planta,  one  of  equal  size, 
the  other  somewhat  smaller,  would  also  be 
constructed.  It  la  planned  that  they  would 
be  seU-flnanclng.  I  will  discuss  the  meth- 
od of  financing  In  a  moment. 

This  quantity  of  fresh  water,  more  than 
the  combined  flow  of  the  mftjor  trlbutarlea 
of  the  Jordan  River,  would  Immediately  pro- 
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be  used  as  a  ^hlcle  to  accomplish  what  In-  nated  by  the  P  resident.  Congress  and  the 

dividual  natlo  lal  interests  cannot  today  ac-  Chief  Justice  to  [make  recommendations  for 

compllsh.  Creation  of  such  an  entity  would  adjustments    in  j  executive,    legislative    and 

provide    a    noc-natlonal    third    party    with  Judicial  salarlesJ  The  aim  woiUd  be  to  set 

whlcb  both  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  could  talk,  standards     that    Would     attract    high-level 

Another  thl  ig  that  excites  me  about  the  talent  to  policy-i  laklng  posts  In  government. 

Elsenhower-St  rauss  proposal  is  the  fact  that  The  Govermne  nt  needs  qxiallfled  people  in 

this  would  be|a  major  breakthrough  in  the  every  phase  of  lis  operations.  Pay  schedules 

use  of   the  cfcnstructlve  power  of  nuclear  that  bear  comparison  with  those  In  private 


industry.  Of  equal  Importance,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  construction  of  the  desalt- 
ing plant  and  of  the  water  and  power  dis- 
tribution systems  will  immediately  provide 
Jobs  for  many  of  the  xintralned  and  unskilled 
refugees  In  the  area.  After  completion  of  the 
plant,  the  enormous  expansion  of  available 
arable  land  will  provide  a  tremendous  de- 
znand  for  agricultural  workers. 

Thus,  construction  of  the  plants  would 
provide  enough  work  for  the  unskilled  and 
unemployed  refugees,  enough  water  to  ir- 
rigate the  land  which  in  turn  would  provide 
continuing  work  and  food  for  the  people  of 
the  area.4  ^ 

This,  then,  would  remove  much  of  the 
source  of  Irritation  among  the  peoples  of  the 
area  In  their  disputes  over  the  available  water 
from  the  Jordan  and  its  tributaries  and  the 
arable  land. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  that  the  Elsenhower 
Plan  provided  an  imusual  if  not  a  unique 
method  of  financing.  I  believe  that  you  are 
all  familiar  with  the  fiscal  problems  facing 
this  Congress.  As  a  result  the  Foreign  Aid 
program  requested  by  the  Administration  has 
been  cut  in  the  House  and  Senate  by  $647 
million  and  $837  million,  respectively.  It  does 
not  take  unusual  political  insight  to  recog- 
nize that  new  foreign  aid  commitments,  no 
matter  how  attractive  nor  of  what  signif- 
icance, will  have  rough  sledding  in  the  Con- 
gress.    General    Eisenhower     and    Admiral 
Strauss  have  proposed  that  the  financing  of 
the  Middle  East  project  be  ftmded  through 
an  international   corporation  modeled   a^ter 
our  own  Comsat.   (I  have  proposed  that  the 
corporation  be  named  MEND  for  Middle  East 
Nuclear  Desaltlpg  Corporation,  but  like  most 
■Other  aspects  of  the  proposal,  only  the  results 
are   important,    not   the    details.)    Admiral 
Strauss,  with  his  vast  experience  In  interna- 
tional  finance  la   convinced  that  the   world 
banking     community     will     enthusiastically 
support  this  project.  For  the  United  States  to 
make  an  invtstment  in  this  project  seems  far 
more  likely  than  to  expect  an  outright  grant 
when  we  are  facedxwlth  the  continuing  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  War  and  o\ir  domestic  prob- 
lems. It  is  Interesting,  however,  to  note  that 
even  the  total  cost  of  this  project,  which  is 
estimated  to  be  no  more  than  $1  billion,  is 
well  under  the  estimated  cost  of  $2  billion 
which  the  flve-day  war  In  the  Middle  East 
this  past  spring  is  estimated  to  have  cost,  or 
the  fact  that  ou»- foreign  aid  to  the  countries 
Involved  has  totaled  nearly  $3  billion  over  the 
past  20  years.  - 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  discuss  an  aspect 
of  the  Elsenhower  Plan  which  has  not  at- 
tracted sufficient  attention  yet,  but  which  I 
feel  probably  offers  the  most  hope  for  achiev- 
ing peace  In  the  Middle  East.  As  we  all  know, 
-  we  have  reached  a  communications  stalemate 
In  solving  the  crisis.  The  Arabs  won't  talk  to 
the  Israelis  and  the  Israelis  won't  talk  to  the 
Arabs.  Other  governments  have  tried  with- 
out apparent  success  to  bring  the  warring 
parties  together.  International  organiza- 
tions have  met  with  a  similar  and  notable 
lack  of  success  in  bridging  the  gap.  We  are 
thus  faced  with  a  total  vacuum  In  the  all 
Important  effort  to  resolve  a  most  unhappy 
situation.  The  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional corporation  such  as  MEND,  which  has 
as  its  very  core  the  objective  of  solving  the 
problems  of  the  Middle  East,  will  provide  a 
forum  at  which  both  sides  may  reach  a  com- 
mon understanding  for  their  own  national 
Interests,  unencimibered  by  previous  biases 
and  influences.  I  do  believe  that  the  very 
nature  of  this  corporation  can  and  should 


vide  an  abundance  of  water  for  Irrigation  and     energy  lb  male  peace  rather  than  using  Its     Industry  are  essential  to  fulfillment  of  that 


destrucJiye  po|yer  to  prosecute  war. 


requirement. 


Pay   Bill   InoproTes   GoTernmrat   Labor- 
Manigement  Cooperation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  AKXZONA 
IN  THE  HO  JSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurslay,  October  12.  1967 
Mr  UDAi]l.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
will  undoubtedly  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  son  confident  the  American 
public  agre«  that  the  bill  we  approved 
yesterday  will  have  a  resultant  Improve- 
ment in  Government  labor -management 
cooperation. 

The  Housi  action  yesterday  was  a  wise 
decision  in  Federal  pay  legislation.  The 
public  demMids  the  best  possible  public 
servants  anfl  this  salary  bill  will  help 
guarantee  the  best  service. 

The  editoiial  follows: 
[Prom  the  N^w  York  Times,  Oct.  12,  1967] 
JuMa,xD  Federal  Pat  Bn.1, 
The  PederaB  pay  bill  passed  by  the  House 
yesterday  la  4  patent  sop  to  the  postal  work- 
ers' lobby;  Hut  the  favoritism  it  embodies 
does  not  era$e  its  probably  beneficial  long- 
term  effect.  Jt  will  eetabllsh  a  fairer  basis 
t  present  for  determining  all 
with  a  resultant  improvement 
t  labor-managenient  coopera- 
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than   exists 
Federal  wagi 
in  Govemm< 
tlon. 

There  Is, 
politics  for 


course,  no  exctise  other  than 
tching  higher  pay  to  an  in- 
crease In  po8|»l  rates.  Neither  is  there  Justi- 
fication for  giving  pKJstal  workers  an  immedi- 
ate wage  boost  of  6  per  cent  while  other 
classes  of  ciyu  service  employes  are  limited 
to  a  4.5  per  c^nt  increase. 

This  manliest  Inequity  is  mitigated,  how- 
ever, by  the  j  bill's  best  feature — a  provision 
for  bringing  bll  Federal  workers  up  to  parity 
with  comparkble  workers  in  private  industry 
through  tw(J  Bul>6equent  wage  increases  in 
July  1968  and  April  1969. 

Our  hope  'would  be  that  the  White  House 
and  Congreap  would  establish  a  permanent 
mechanism  ior  maintaining  an  even  balance 
between  governmental  and  private  wages 
without  the)  necessity  for  new  log-rolling 
contests  on  Capitol  Hill  every  time  Federal 
unions  begin  agitating  for  more  money. 

The  Civil  pervlce  Commission  or  a  special 
Presidential  iagency  could  be  authorized  to 
make  automatic  adjustments  each  year  on 
the  basis  of  the  surveys  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  rerularly  compiles  of  comparative 
wage  rates,  federal  workers,  deprived  by  law 
of  the  right  to  strike,  are  entitled  to  a  legal 
guarantee  tiat  they  will  not  be  at  a  wage 
disadvantage  as  a  result.  That  consideration 
must  affect  ^valuation  of  the  immediate  pay 
Increases  provided  by  the  House  bill.  The 
the  pay  bill  may  be  that  the  4.5 


criticism  of 

per  cent  fat  classified   workers  is  too  low 

rather  than 


employes  is  I  oo  high, 


Another 


that  the  6  per  cent  for  postal 


Jutory  provision  In  the  House 


bill  calls  fa '  a  tripartite  commission  deslg-      not  prolonged 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  KnrrR  cabouna 
IN  THE  SENAT] !  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdc^,  October  12.  1967 

Mr.  THURliOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
October  5,  1967,  issue  of  the  State  new.s- 
paper  in  Coluitibla,  S.C,  contains  a  very 
fine  editorial  entitled  "Know  Your 
Enemy."  In  ttie  editorial.  Mr.  W.  D. 
Workman,  Jr.!  discusses  the  debate  on 
Vietnam  and  points  out  that  his  news- 
paper agrees  with  the  late  Oen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  thAt  in  war  there  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  victory. 

He  goes  on  t<)  say  that  if  American  boys 
have  to  leave  their  homes  and  fight  in 
South  Vietnam,  it  is  our  duty  to  put  all 
of  the  country's  resources  behind  them. 
He  deplores  tjie  present  restrictions  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  no -win 
policy  of  the  present  administration. 

This  excellent  summary  is  just  one 
more  piece  of  evidence  of  the  growing 
concern  that  t^e  American  public  has  for 
the  Indecision  that  surrounds  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  beind  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  b  >  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

K«ow  ToTTH  Enemy 

Debate  on  Vietnam  continues.  Shall  we 
mine  Halphonf  harbor?  Shall  we  have  an- 
other l)ombing  pause?  How  many  more  thou- 
sand marines  are  needed?  What  does  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  really  want?  Is  It  time  for  uncondi- 
tional peace  Uiks?  WUl  the  McNamara  bar- 
rier work? 

Day  after  dsjy  after  day,  the  chatter  goei 
on — and  It's  mconclusive  chatter  at  that. 
One  day  the  hpwks  make  a  point;  the  next 
day  the  doves  fecore.  This  could  go  on  until 
next  century. 

In  any  wtr,  said  General  Douglas 
MacArthur,  "there  is  no  other  alternatiTe 
than  to  apply  fvery  available  means  to  bring 
it  to  a  swift  erid.  War's  very  object  is  victory. 
not  prolonged  indecision." 

America's  indecision  on  the  Vietnam  ques- 
tion began  in  learnest  under  President  Ken- 
nedy. No  one  knows  what  Kennedy  would 
have  done  ha^  he  lived;  but  the  odds  are 
pretty  fair  th4t  he'd  have  done  something. 
Even  before  tie  assassination,  voices  urged 
him  either  to|  get  out  altogether  or  go  is 
to  win.  J 

That  was  aknost  five  years  ago,  and  tl»« 
Admlnistratlo4  stlU  hasn't  made  up  its  mind. 
MeanwhUe.  Ai^ricans  have  been  divided  ai 
never  before  ini  wartime. 

Prom  the  banning,  The  State  has  maA 
no  bones  about  its  position.  With  MacArthur, 
we  believe  th4t  war's  very  object  is  lictorj, 
Indecision/^ 


I  very 
ion.r' 


We  believe  that  If  American  boys  have  to 
leave  their  own  families,  whether  mothers  or 
wives  and  children,  to  fight  for  the  protec- 
tion of  South  Vietnamese  women  and  chil- 
dren, then  the  United  States  government  and 
all  its  resources  ought  to  stand  behind  them. 

On  this  page  today,  we  have  published  a 
review  of  a  new  book:  CommunisTn  in  Viet- 
nam, by  two  professors  now  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  More  such 
books  need  to  be  in  circulation. 

America  has  no  Interest  In  "taking  over" 
North  Vietnam.  America  does  have  a  vital 
interest,  though.  In  seeing  to  it  that  South 
Vietnam  is  not  taken  over. 

Commumsts  have  amply  demonstrated 
their  unvrillingness  to  rely  upon  reason  and 
the  arts  of  persuasion  In  politics.  They  seem 
Incapable  of  understanding  anything  m<M-e 
complicated  than  the  workings  of  a  gun. 

As  a  consequence.  American  fighting  men 
are  now  pitched  against  North  Vietnamese 
fighting  men  and  the  Viet  Cong. 

Communism  in  Vietnam.  Is  a  book  well 
worth  reading  and  pondering.  It  says  much 
more  than  we  have  space  for  here  about  the 
nature  of  our  enemy.  And.  in  our  view,  it 
provides  both  tactical  and  strategic  Justlfi. 
cations  f OT  bringing  this  war  to  a  swift  end. 
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The  Morality  of  Onr  CommitmcDts  in 
^etnan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RAY  BLANTON 

OF   TENKESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12.  1967 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  current  debate  in  both  Chambers 
of  Congress  about  the  Vietnam  war  I 
would  like  to  enclose  In  the  Recoro  at 
this  point  a  recent  speech  I  made  on  the 
subject. 

I  was  Invited  by  my  church,  the  First 
Methodist  Church  in  Adamsvllle,  Term 
to  deUver  the  Layman's  Day  address  on 
Smday.  October  8.  For  my  topic.  I  chose 
"The  Morality  of  Our  Commitments  to 
Vietnam." 

The  theme  I  have  tried  to  emphasize 
In  this  speech  is  that  when  we  debate 
our  commitments  in  Vietnam,  we  some- 
how have  lost  the  perspective  of  the  full 
picture.  Too  often  we  ignore  history,  and 
more  often  do  we  ignore  tht  long-range 
future. 

The  remarks  I  made  at  my  hometovm 
church  are  as  follows: 

Thi  Moralttt  or  Our  Commftments  in 
Vietnam 

It  U  an  honor  tor  me  to  speak  before 
»l«  congregation  on  Layman's  Day.  I  am 
Humbled  at  the  opportunity. 

ii,i[^» '**°**  **'  ^'^  message  concema  a 
rooject  of  major  Importance  for  all  Chrls- 
^.  It  is— "The  Morality  of  Our  Ownmlt- 
ments  to  Vietnam". 

Ow  country  was  setUed  by  religious 
wSL  ^  Declaration  of  Independence 
tovoked  Divine  Providence  to  giide  our 
P»pe  through  the  perilous  days  of  the 
Bwolution.  In  fact,  down  through  our  en- 
w»  Wstory.  our  Christian  heritage  has  been 
"aeeply  rooted  as  the  very  democratic  sys- 
"tn  of  government  It  spawned. 
^TWs  heritage  posee  a  paradox  for  our  gov- 

fS^^w^*^"«»  °^  "^  «1«»P  ObrtrtTan 
«mework.  the  actions  of  our  government 
"•  always  scrutlnlaed  by  citizens  on  the 


basis  of  whether  acUvlUes  are  moraUy  right 
or  wrong. 

In  Russia  a  recent  pubUc  opinion  poll 
published  by  TASS  Indicated  only  20  percent 
of  the  people  have  any  belief  in  God  In  a 
state-run  society  like  they  have.  It  U  no 
wonder  th«  people  are  passive  and  do  not 
Inquire  mto  the  moUves  of  their  govern- 
ment's policies. 

This  passlveness  of  the  Communist  people 
in  regard  to  their  own  governments  leaves 
their  leaders  free  to  pursue  aggressive  policies 
almost  free  from  dissent  from  the  inside 
Tet.  here  in  our  country,  the  morality  of 
our  government's  actions  are  often  chal- 
lenged openly— in  the  streets,  in  the  pulpits 
and  In  the  free  press. 

^J^"^  ^'*''  y°"  *  contrast  to  show  you 
that  it  is  difficult  for  a  democratic  society 
to  run  Its  government.  And  when  It  feels 
Obligated  to  pursue  policies  It  feels  in  the 
nation's  best  interests,  it  must  sometimes— 
indeed  often  thnes— provoke  much  dissent 
at  home.  Dissent  U  both  helpful,  and  neces- 
sary, in  a  country  which  was  bom  out  of 
dissent. 

In  Vietnam  today,  this  country  has  more 
than  half  a  mUllon  young  men  fighting  a 
war.  It  has  provoked  much  dissent  here  at 
home  and  abroad.  Many  have  charged  that 
we  are  morally  wrong,  that  our  actions  go 
against  the  conscience  of  our  heritage 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  because  of  morality 
In  our  decision-making  processes,  we  have 
been  less  imperialistic  than  most  of  the  world 
expects  us  to  be.  We  are  in  many  ways  the 
Rome  of  the  20th  century-the  mightiest 
nat  on  in  our  era  and  m  the  history  of 
civnizatlon.  With  Just  one-sixth  of  the  worid's 
population,  we  have  more  than  one-half  Its 
wealth. 

We  could  have  conquered  half  the  wortd  In 
-the  past  few  decades— and  probably  could  to- 
day if  we  wanted  to.  Yet  our  policy-making 
processes  are  so  orientated  toward  doing  the 
moral  thing  in  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
al^   Yth  *"*  "^^^  restrained  from  an  aggres- 

One  very  influential  Senator  has  vwltten  a 
best  seller  entitled  "The  Arrogance  of  Power". 
He  feels  the  United  States  Is  very  Imperialis- 
tic because  of  our  power.  He  is  wrong.  When 
we  exploded  the  first  atom  bomb  is  years  aeo 
we  used  it  to  end  a  war,  not  to  start  one.  TSi 
we  have  not  used  It  since.  It  is  our  morality 
our  conscience  which  prohibits  Its  use  We 
alone  had  the  atomic  power  to  conquer  any 
nation  we  wanted  to  In  the  closing  days  of 
the  World  War  H.  We  could  have  annihilated 
all  our  then  existing  enemies,  and  those  we 
believed  our  future  enemies.  But  our  morality 
restrained  us. 

wJ,?w  ♦!^  aggressor  In  Vietnam  and  the 
World  today  is  not  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  real  aggressors  are  Russia  and 
Commumst  China.  The  arrogance  of  power 
is  an  apt  description  of  Communism— not 
western  democracy. 

Without  any  Christian  heritage  to  guide 
them  in  their  dealings  with  other  peoples 
these  atheist  countries  have  not  been  reluc- 
^nt  in  plundering.  klUlng  and  conquering. 
For  those  of  you  who  might  not  remember— 
and  for  those  poliUcians  who  claim  they  have 
been  brainwashed— let  we  cite  some  exam- 
ples : 

1.  The  Russians  have  built  an  iron  curtain 
around  numerous  weak  Eastern  European 
countries,  too  feeble  to  defend  themselves 
after  the  ravages  of  World  War  n.  Let  us  In- 
quire into  the  morality  of  the  conquest  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Poland 
Czechoslovakia. 

2.  In  Asia,  the  Russians  Imposed  their  will 
on  MongoUa,  while  the  Chinese  atheists  were 
and  are  today  committing  genocide  against 
the  very  reUglous  people  of  Tibet. 

3.  It  is  not  the  United  States  that  has  In- 
surrectionists and  terrorists  in  Africa,  Latin 
America  and  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  not  our  gov- 


ernment that  has  trained  and  armed  terror- 
Uts  in  23  countries  of  the  wwld. 

4.  It  is  not  the  United  States  that  is 
fighting  India's  troops  in  Slkklm  thU  past 
week.  *^ 

These  are  but  a  few  glimpses  Into  what 
atheistic  Conununism — masquerading  as 
peace  lovers— are  doing  In  the  world  today 
Communist  govemmenU  look  upon  their 
people  as  unite  to  produce  for  the  state— not 
Individuals.  It  is  no  wonder  that  dissent  in 
communist  covmtries  U  met  swUtly  by  im- 
prisonment or  death.  It  Is  no  wonder— with- 
out a  conscience  to  gxUde  them— mllUons  of 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  died  In  the 
Stalin  purges,  and  presently  the  Chinese 
Cultural  Revolution? 

Aggression  Is  nothing  new  to  the  Com- 
munist. Our  reaction  is  not  new  to  them 
either.  We  met  their  challenge  in  Korea  We 
repulsed  their  aggression  with  force.  Today 
the  same  totalitarian  philosophy  which  has 
made  slaves  of  their  own  people  U  trying 
to  do  the  same  thing  to  the  poor  and  back- 
ward people  of  Uny  South   Vietnam 

The  strategy  Is  typical.  While  outwardly 
they  seek  to  appear  as  wanting  peace  with 
the  rest  of  the  wortd,  they  secreUy  Ignite  the 
fires  of  war.  If  the  co-existence  they  talk  of 
is  the  same  co-exlfetence  they  have  shown  In 
their  actions  In  the  Domimcan  RepubUc,  In 
Cuba  and  the  Vletnams  of  the  world  today- 
then  It  Is  a  fraud.  When  we  respond  vrtth  our 
power,  they  Immediately  shed  crocodile  tears 
In  the  foriuns  of  the  world  to  cast  the  role 
of  aggressor  on  us. 

They  have  succeeded,  unfortunately  In 
convincing  much  of  the  world— and  even 
some  of  our  own  brightest  minds— that  we 
are  at  fault  In  Vietnam. 

The  Commumsts  are  no  fooU.  They  are 
masters  of  deceit  and  treachery.  There  Is 
nothing  they  would  not  do  to  see  our  pres- 
tige and  power  defeated.  Lest  we  not  forget 
that  Stalin  even  allied  himself  with  Hitler 
In  1939  when  he  thought  It  woUld  help  Rus- 
sia. Then  he  begged  us  to  help  him  after 
Hitler  turned  against  him.   >^ 

They  know  our  power.  Ml,  they  also  know 
our  policy-making  proce|ies.  They  know  that 
the  morality  In  the  declA^ns  we  make  would 
not  permit  us  to  attack  thefl  first.  They  know 
too  that  they  could  not  risk  a  direct  nuclear 
confrontation  with  us.  And  since  they  know 
that  Communism  Is  a  dogma  that  cannot 
flourish  until  the  last  vestiges  of  free  enter- 
prise Is  gone,  they  seek  to  weaken  us,  to 
destroy  us.  by  bogging  us  down  In  limited 
wars  which  drain  our  economy  and  our  man- 
power. 

The  Communist-Inspired  "wars  of  libera- 
tion" are  the  strategic  weapon  against  the 
United  States  In  a  day  when  nuclear  war- 
fare would  otherwise  mean  defeat.  Here  In- 
these  far-off  brush  wars  rests  their  only  hope 
In  beating  America.  The  land  that  is  the 
stage  of  these  wars  Is  destroyed.  This  means 
nothing  to  the  Communists.  It  Is  the  chance 
to  weaken  us  that  is  their  goal  and  only  con- 
cern. •' 

In  Vietnam,  we  are  fighting  Russia  and 
China  by  proxy,  just  as  we  did  in  Korea 
15  years  ago. 

The  bullets  that  kiU  our  young  men  are  not 
made  in  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam  is  so  dis- 
organized and  ravaged  by  our  bombings  that 
munitions  cannot  be  produced  in  the  quan- 
tity their  troops  need.  The  bullets  and  bombs 
which  have  snuffed  out  the  lives  of  almost 
15  thousand  Americans — the  bullets  that 
have  klUed  thousands  of  Vietnamese  soldiers 
and  thousands  of  helpless  women  and  chli-' 
dren  In  the  villages— they  were  made  In  Rus- 
sia and  China,  and  their  puppete. 

The  same  lies  we  hear  out  of  Russia  today 
are  the  same  lies  that  we  have  heard  for 
the  past  50  years— and  under  their  smc*e- 
screen  have  passed  half  the  world's  popula- 
tion. 

It  angers  me  for  people  to  say  that  It  Is 
inunoral  for  America  to  stand  with  the  Viet- 
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nsmese  In  defense  of  their  country.  It  angers 
me  because  Vietnam  Is  In  reality  a  frontier 
for  the  entire  world  against  a  bigger,  more 
powerful  enemy  tban  tbe  ragged  Viet  Oong 
peasants  could  ever  be. 

Tbe  morality  of  o\ir  commitments  In  Viet- 
nam goes  beyond  the  fact  that  we  are  duty- 
bound  to  honor  our  treaty  with  the  South 
Vietnamese.  It  goes  beyond  a  commitment 
'  to  defend  a  mere  piece  of  Asian  real  estate. 
Tbe  morality  Is  that  we  bave  to  stand  up 
to  Oodless  Conuii\uilsin  In  Asia,  or  else  we 
Will  have  to  fight  them  on  our  own  shores 
someday. 

As  Christians,  we  all  have  a  stake  in  Viet- 
nam. We  also  have  a  duty  to  the  young  Amer- 
icans we  have  sent  Into  battle  there.  But  we 
also  have  a  duty  to  those  men  who  gave  their 
lives  in  Korea,  in  the  two  World  Wars,  and 
In  the  battles  for  self-preservation  we  fought 
In  the  last  century.  For  If  we  fall  now, 
haven't  we  In  effect  turned  the  victories  of 
past  wars  Into  defeats?  Have  those  who  have 
died  before  va  merely  bought  some  extra 
time  for  our  coxintry? 

The  spilling  of  blood,  the  snuSmg  out  of 
an  individual's  earthly  existence — these  are 
alien  to  our  faith.  But  when  the  very  faith 
is  being  put  on  the  firing — when  It  faces  an 
enemy  who  would  prohibit  our  faith  in 
Ood — then  we  must  resort  to  the  powers  we 
have  to  stand  before  that  tyranny. 

I  am  not  pleased  with  all  aspects  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

I  am  not  happy  to  see  Americans  maimed 
and  crippled  and  sent  home  in  boxes  to 
weeping  parents.  I  am  not  happy  to  see  our 
resources,  our  great  wealth,  being  diverted 
from  use  in  our  own  conununlties  because  of 
Its  need  13,000  miles  away. 

But  we  are  doing  the  only  moral  thing  we 
can  do.  We  cannot  abandon  helpless  people 
to  the  savagery  of  these  aggressors.  We  cannot 
tire  of  our  commitments  and  cause  the  col- 
lapse of  all  Southeast  Asia.  We  cannot  lay 
down  our  arms  and  run  in  tbe  face  of  an 
enemy.  We  no  longer  live  in  an  isolated 
world. 

The  real  brainwashing  today  Is  the  brain- 
washing of  good-intentloned  people  into 
thinking  we  are  not  morally  right.  History 
depends  on  our  steadfastness.  It  would  in- 
deed be  our  failure  to  our  Christian  heritage 
if  we  told  the  world  today  that  the  strongest 
defender  of  Christianity  no  longer  believes 
in  the  right  of  peoples  everywhere  to  self- 
determination  and  freedom. 

The  defense  of  freedom  Is  a  heavy  burden 

,  for  this  generation  to  shoulder.  But  If  we 

appease  when  we  should  stand  firm,  we  only 

shift  that  burden  to  our  children.  This  would 

be  Inunoral. 
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State  Unirersity  College  at  Cortland,  N.Y^ 
Commemorates  Centennial 


EXTESraiON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NXW    TOItK  . 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  12,  1967 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
University  College  at  Cortland,  N.Y.,  Is 
commemorating  its  centennial  anniver- 
sary this  year.  This  fine  institution  of 
higher  education  over  the  past  100  years 
has  progressed  from  normal  school  to 
teacher  college,  college  of  education,  and 
is  now  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences.  Its 
growth  and  progress  have  been  a  Justifi- 
able source  of  pride  to  the  people  of  Cort- 
land and  the  State  of  New  York  and  we 


lo<*  to  a  ful  lire  of  further  growth  anq    ropervtsed  this  Subject  for  two  months  la 
service  to  thTcommunlty.  to  the  State.V  "^"*~'"  ^  !**  ."^„  *„.     *     ^ 

and  to  the  NflJtion.  V,0:'oday  the  ach^ol  still  trains  teachers  in 

ana  lO  tne  mapaon.  pfictlcany  all  areas.  Now.  however,  a  liberal 

~      arts  program  ia  in  effect.  T>o  acconunodate 


I  ask  iinarjlmotis  consent  tbat  an  ar- 
ticle published  In  the  September  18  Issue 
of  the  Cortland  Standard,  entitled  "Mod- 
em Cortland  College  Is  Product  of  100 
Years  of  Development."  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  The  article  details 
the  100-year  history  of  the  college. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:     I 

MODEKN     CORTBAND     COLLEGE     IS     PKODUCT     Or 

100  YXASS  or  Development 
(py  Kathy  Willis) 

This  year  tHe  State  University  CoUege  at 
Cortland  is  celebrating  its  100th  birthday. 
On  September!  17,  1867,  the  cornerstone  of 
the  old  NormaD  school  was  laid.  This  school 
was  the  predecessor  of  the  college  on  the  hill. 

How  did  it  an  begin? 

The  first  step  in  the  movement  to  secure  a 
normal  school  ^or  Cortland  was  taken  on  Au- 
gust 11,  1866,  $t  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
Cortlandville  Academy  when  a  committee 
was  appolntedl  to  meet  with  the  state  au- 
thorities in  Albany.  Conmiittee  members  In- 
cluded Hiram  Crandall,  WUUam  P.  Randall, 
James  S.  Squires  and  Hon.  Horatio  Ballard. 

In  1866,  the  Cortland  Normal  School  was 
established  here  under  the  provisions  of  an 
act  of  the  State  Legislature.  This  was  due 
partly  to  the  Willingness  of  the  village  trus- 
tees to  bond  the  village  to  raise  $75,000  In 
order  to  fulfil]  Its  contract  with  the  state. 

ST  lONO   COMPETrriON- 

Cortland  seiured  the  school,  in  spite  of 
strong  opposition  from  Blnghamton,  Homer 
and  McOraw.  The  Cortlandville  Academy,  Its 
apparatus  andilibrary  became  part  of  the  new 
school. 

The  Normal  ischool  originated  In  the  acad- 
emy, the  first  school  to  offer  any  type  of 
teacher  training.  This  type  was  usually  sup- 
ported by  churches;  It  became  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  modern  high  school.  According  to 
Dr.  Lynn  E.  Btown,  former  Dean  of  Cortland 
Normal,  the  Nbrmal  school  was  only  a  glori- 
fied high  scho<|l  at  first. 

When  the  cbrtland  school  was  first  estab- 
lished,, a  highl  school  diploma  was  not  re- 
quired. If  an  applicant  had  two  years  of  high 
school,  he  coi^ld  take  a  four-year  course  at 
the  Normal  school.  Not  until  1905  was  a  high 
school  dlplom^  necessary  for  admission  to 
the  school.  Inj  that  year  the  courses  of  in- 
struction became  strictly  professional,  two- 
year  coiirses  and  the  academic  depjartment 
became  ahigq  school  department  limited  to 
100  students. 

rmal  school  opened  March  3, 


Cortland  NO 
1869. 

The  purpos 
mainly  to  prej 


of  the  normal  schools  was 
Eire  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools.  However,  through  the  years,  this  has 
gradually  chaaged.  On  February  26,  1921,  tbe 
Board  of  Re^nts  extended  the  course  of 
training  from  I  two  to  three  years  for  these 
teachers.  Thel  following  year  courses  were 
authorized  foi  training  teachers  for  physi- 
cal educatloa,  nutrition,  and  open-air 
schools.  I 

I  COimSES   ADDED 

A  Kindergarten  Department  was  estab- 
lished in  1891.  making  it  possible  to  train 
teachers  in  tils  field.  In  1907  a  course  in 
manual  tralniiig  was  offered  and  three  years 
later,  in  I9ld  the  normal  schools  offered 
courses  In  agnculture. 

In  1916  a^tate  Physical  Education  Law 
was  passed.  Tikis  meant  that  schools  were  in 
need  of  teachers  of  physical  education.  It  was 
Dr.  Harry  DeWitt  DeGroat  who  made  Cort- 
land a  leader  In  training  such  teachers.  For 
several  years  be  conducted  an  experiment  at 


tbe  school  In 


ferhlcb  students  with  Intensive 


training  in  p  lysical  education  taught  and 


new  curriculums,  the  school  has  greatly  in- 
creased  Its  facilities. 

In  1923  a  new  building  for  the  school  wu 
built  on  Court  House  hill,  due  to  the  burn- 
ing down  of  the  eld  building  in  1919.  In  the 
interim  years,  classes  were  held  In  county 
and  municipal  buildings.  One  year  after  tlie 
new  building  wa4  opened  the  high  school  de- 
partment was  dropped  and  one  In  teacher 
training  for  physical  education  was  added. 

Practice  teaching  at  first  took  place  in  the 
Normal's  own  training  school,  but  the 
amount  of  student  teachers  soon  became  too 
much  f<v  the  school  to  handle.  In  small 
groups,  student  teachers  were  sent  to  other 
cities,  especially  Blnghamton. 

praCtick  teaching 

Eventually  a  aew  program  was  spKinsored 
by  the  state  In  ^hlch  tbe  students  did  their 
practice  in  rural  schools  within  a  radius  o{ 
SO  miles  of  Cortlftnd. 

In  October  of  1928,  Cornell  sent  teachers 
and  students  ia  observe  the  teaching  and 
work  of  the  Normal  supervisors  in  the  train- 
ing department&  An  issue  of  the  Cortland 
Standard  had  the  following  to  say: 

"Apparently  authorities  at  Cornell  hold 
Cortland  Normal  school  in  high  respect  la 
sending  these  slAidents  to  this  city.  It  very 
rarely  occurs  that  a  university  sends  students 
to  a  Normal  school  for  observation. 

To  continue  Its  upward  trend,  Cortland 
Normal  school  sought  the  privilege  of  grant- 
ing degrees.  Tbe  school  had  already  expanded 
all  of  its  programs  to  four-year  sources.  Fi- 
nally a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legisla- 
ture to  this  effect.  However,  the  change  did 
not  come  about  overnight,  as  the  Cortland 
Standard  records  indicate. 

On  May  16,  1989,  tbe  foUowing  article  ap- 
I>eared  in  the  peper:  "Dr.  DeOroat  ...  re- 
ceived a  telegram  this  morning  stating  that 
the  Normal  School  bill,  unamended,  passed 
the  Senate  last  night.  The  bill  calls  for  the 
change  of  Normal  Schools  ^In  the  state  to 
State  Colleges.  This  blU  is  no.  Ill  In  the 
Senate  and.  as  ^ill  144  in  tbe  Assembly,  has 
stiU  to  be  passedl  by  the  Assembly." 

GXiNTINO    DEGREES 

In  October  olj  the  same  year,  the  Board 
of  Regents  authorized  the  conferring  of  tbe 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  education 
upon  graduates;  of  special  curriculums  In 
the  Normal  schools  in  and  after  June  of  1940. 
For  Cortland,  this  meant  the  granting  of 
degrees  In  physical  education.  But  the  Nor- 
mal echoed  wanted  more  than  this. 

On  April  19,  VAl,  the  following  item  was 
put  in  the  papek":  "The  State  Board  of  Re- 
gents, meeting  iii  New  York  yesterday  after- 
noon, approved  {Senator  Benjamin  F.  Fein- 
berg's  bUl  which  would  permit  Cortland  Nor- 
mal School  and  bther  normal  Institutions  In 
the  state  to  confer  degrees  upon  students 
who  complete  the  four-year  general  course." 

Then  a  setback  occurred  when  Governor 
Herbert  H.  Lebonan  vetoed  the  bill  after 
promising  to  approve  It  If  It  was  okayed  bT 
^the  Board  of  RAenta.  The  governor  gave  no 
reason  for  the  fchange,  except  to  say  tbst 
there  were  others  that  were  more  urgent. 

Despite  these  I  setbacks  and  delays.  Cort- 
land awarded  Uie  first  degree  in  January  of 
1942;  the  school  was  now  officially  a  state 
college.  In  1947|the  coUege  was  authorized 
to  begin  giving  graduate  Instruction  and  to 
award  the  master's  degree. 

The  year  1948  »aw  the  college  become  a  part 
of  the  new  Staite  University  of  New  Tork 
established  by  the  state  legislature.  Ttx 
school  has  not  stopped  growing  since  its 
birth  In  1867,  as  can  be  seen  physically  by 
the  new  buildings  sfHlnging  up  all  over  tbe 
campus.  The  acliool  Is  truly  a  product  ot  iti 
past,  alt  100  yea^  of  it. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  another  article  from  the  same  edi- 
tion of  the  Courtland  Standard  also  be 
printed  In  the  Record.  The  article  is  en- 
titled "96  Percent  of  FHoll-Time  Students 
Receive  Some  Form  of  Financial  Aid  at 
College."  It  is  a  most  significant  article 
because  it  indicates  the  need  at  a  typical 
American  school  for  aid  to  the  college 
student  to  meet  the  ever-Increasing  costs 
of  higher  education  which  Is  so  important 
to  the  student's  personal  future  and  the 
future  of  our  Nation.  The  fact  that  only 
4  percent  of  the  full-time  imdergraduate 
students  of  the  college  at  Cortland  are 
able  to  enroll  without  outside  financial 
aid,  almost  all  of  which  is  from  Federal 
and  State  sources,  is  most  significant  and 
bespealts  the  need  for  funding  and 
strengthening  of  student  aid  programs. 

Best  wishes  to  Cortland  for  another  100 
successful  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
Ninety -SIX  Percent  or  Pull-Time  Students 

Receive  Some  Form  of  Financial  Am  at 

College 

Ninety-six  percent  of  the  CoUege  at  Cort- 
land's full-time  undergraduate  students  last 
semester  received  some  form  of  aid  to  help 
finance  their  college  education  from  New 
York  State  Regents  Scholarships,  State  Uni- 
versity Scholarships  or  the  Scholar  Incentive 
Flan. 

m  addition,  more  than  one- fourth  of  the 
College's  imdergraduate  students  received 
some  form  of  federal  help  in  paying  for  their 
education. 

The  federal  payments — In  outright  grants, 
loans  and  work  oppKjrtunltles — averaged  $654 
for  each  of  897  participating  students.  The 
average  of  New  York  State  payments  to  3.014 
undergraduates  for  the  last  semester  was 
•119.23. 

There  are  also  private  scholarships  and 
last  year's  totaled  (30,000,  with  130  students 
receivmg  an  average  of  $230  each.  In  addi- 
tion, some  students  receive  loans  through 
banks  in  their  home  communities  under  the 
New  York  State  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Corporation's  progrtun,  or  earn  part  of  their 
expenses  through  part-time  Jobs  both  on  the 
Cortland  campus  and  in  the  Cortland  com- 
munity. 

The  question  of  expediting  applications  for 
financial  aid  and  of  administering  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  numerous  types  of  help  available 
sre  the  tasks  of  the  College's  Office  of  Finan- 
cial Aids. 

For  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  last  June 
80,  tbe  Office  of  Financial  Aids  administered 
the  use  of  $496,685  in  federal  aid  programs. 
There  are  three  federal  financial  aid  pro- 
grams in  which  Cortland  participates:  Na- 
tional Defense  Student  Loan  Program;  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Grants  Program;  and 
College  Work-Study  Program. 

Basic  to  qualifying  for  most  of  the  forms  of 
•Id  is  the  filing  by  parents  of  a  confidentUl 
statement  on  finances.  This  statement,  which 
the  student  obtains  from  his  high  school 
fuldance  counselor.  Is  sent  to  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  at  Princeton,  N.J.,  where 
It  Is  analyzed  and  the  student's  need  for  aid 
Is  determined. 

The  CoUege's  Office  of  Pinancial  Aids  then 
Wes  to  tailor  the  aid  programs  avaUable  to 
the  individual  student's  needs. 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants  provide 
J»P  to  $800  a  year  for  as  long  as  the  student  is 
m  extreme  need  of  aid  to  continue  his  or  her 
Mucatlon.  The  grants  require  that  matching 
»nno8  be  provided  for  the  student  through 
other  federal,  state  or  private  programs,  in- 
cluding work  opportunities.  After  the  first 
J«ar  the  student  is  eUglble  to  receive  a  $200 


bonus  If  he  Is  in  the  upper  half  of  his  class. 
Last  year  179  students  received  EGO  grants 
for  a  total  of  $59,918. 

The  largest  federal  sum  available  Is  In  the 
National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 
wmch.  for  Cortland,  totaled  $347,440  last 
year,  with  672  students  participating.  A  "C" 
average  is  required  to  qualify  for  the  loans 
which  are  given  on  the  basis  of  need,  and  lor 
which  there  is  much  competition. 

The  maximum  avaUable  Is  $1,000  a  year 
which  mvst  be  repaid  after  graduation.  Re- 
payments, over  a  10-year  period,  begin  one 
year  after  graduaUon  and  the  interest  rate  is 
three  percent. 

However,  if  the  recipient  of  such  a  loan  en- 
ters the  field  of  teaching  or  guidance  coun- 
seling, he  may  receive  a  waiver  of  10  percent 
of  the  loan  each  year  for  up  to  Ave  years. 
Thus,  if  he  teaches  for  five  years,  he  repays 
only  half  the  amount  he  borrowed. 

If  the  student  is  involved  in  teaching  dis- 
advantaged pupils  he  is  enUtled  to  a  15  per- 
cent yearly  waiver  for  up  to  five  years. 

The  College  Work-Study  Program  provides 
funds  to  pay  students  who  work  at  Jobs  that 
are  related  as  closely  as  possible  to  their  edu- 
cational programs.  For  example,  a  science 
student  would  be  offered  employment  in  a 
College  laboratory  where  possible.  Last  year 
322  students  participated  In  the  program  for 
which  available  funds  totaled  $89,327. 

To  quaUfy  for  the  federal  College  Work- 
Study  grants  the  College  must  maintain  a 
specified  level  of  student  employment  oppor- 
ttmities  to  be  paid  from  College  funds,  as 
well  as  to  provide  Jobs  paid  for  from  Work- 
Study  funds. 

New  York  State  programs  are  varied  and 
include  Student  Incentive  Plan  grants.  State 
University  Scholarships  and  Regents  Scholar- 
ships which  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
examinations  and  the  financial  need  of  the 
students.  The  basic  State  University  tuition 
for  residents  of  New  York  State  is  $400  and 
adjustments  are  made  through  the  Scholar 
Incentive  Plan  and  Regents  scholarships, 
based  on  the  taxable  income  of  the  family. 
In  no  case  may  the  Scholar  Incentive  and 
Regents  payments  combined  exceed  the  cost 
of  tuition. 

If  the  net  taxable  Income  of  the  family  per 
child  in  college  ranges  from  $0  to  $1,800,  the 
Scholar  Incentive  grant  and  scholarship  will 
total  $400;  if  the  family's  Income  per  chUd 
in  college  is  from  $1,801  to  $7,499,  the  grant 
and  scholarship  wUl  total  $200,  with  the 
student  paying  $200  toward  tuition:  if  the 
family's  income  per  child  in  college  exceeds 
•7,500,  the  grant  and  scholarship  will  total 
$100  with  the  student  paying  $300  toward 
tuition.  Tuition  for  out-of-state  residents  is 
•600  a  year. 

The  New  York  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Corporation  provides  student  loans  for  New 
York  State  residents  through  banks  in  their 
home  communities.  Full  and  part-time  stu- 
dents must  furnish  proof  of  financial  need 
and  of  scholastic  ability. 

FiiU-time  students  may  borrow  up  to  •750 
in  the  freshman  year,  •1,000  in  the  sophomore 
year,  $1,250  in  the  Junior  year  and  $1,500  In 
the  senior  year.  They  also  may  borrow  up  to 
•1,500  a  year  for  graduate  work  so  long^  as 
the  total  amoimt  borrowed  does  not  exceed 
•7,500.  No  Interest  Is  charged  whUe  the  stu- 
dent is  in  college.  He  pays  three  percent 
Interest  after  graduation  and  begins  repaying 
the  capital  within  60  days  after  termlnaOon 
of  study.  Recipients  have  up  to  six  years  in 
which  to  repay  the  loans. 

There  are  private  and  community  schol- 
arships, such  as  the  Cortland  College  Alumni 
Association  and  Donovan  C.  Moffett  Scholar- 
ships, awards  provided  by  Parent- Teacher 
Associations,  and  awards  and  scholarships 
provided  by  organizations  within  the  stu- 
dent's home  commumty. 

Veterans  and  chUdren  of  veterans  who 
died  in  service  are  entitled  to  allowances  of 
varying  amounts.  At  Cortland  the  Dean  of 


Men's  Office  lists  approximately  150  students 
who  are  studying  under  the  Veterans  Read- 
justment Benefits  Act  of  1966  ( the  Cold  War 
GI  Bill)  and  the  War  Orphans  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1956.  Arrangements  for 
benefits  under  these  programs  are  made 
through  the  student's  local  Veterans  Admin- 
istration representative. 


Postal  RcTenae  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1967 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Umon  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.7977)  to  adjust 
certain  postage  rates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  concern  and  my  views  on  the  pro- 
posed Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967,  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  employees 
affected  by  this  legislation  are  deserving 
of  a  pay  raise.  The  need  for  this  raise 
again  reflects  the  serious  problems  we 
face  associated  with  the  deficit.  While  we 
all  realize  that  the  cost  of  hving  is  rising 
faster  than  we  can  increase  benefits,  I 
want  to  go  on  record  now  by  saying  that 
my  voting  pattern  in  the  future  will  be 
geared  toward  doing  what  is  best  over 
the  long  haul. 

My  primary  reservation  with  the  Pos- 
tal Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  hes  with  the  provision  In  title  n  of 
the  bill  dealing  \^'ith  the  President's 
Quadrennial  Commission  on  Executive. 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries. 

This  provision,  which  would  give  the 
President  unrequested  sweeping  powers 
over  the  pay  and  expenses  of  Federal 
officials — Including  his  own  appointees — 
in  my  judgment,  jeopardizes  passage  of 
the  bill.  More  Important,  however,  is  the 
violation  of  the  time-honored  doctrine  of 
the  "separation  of  powers." 

What  is  to  be  accomplished  by  cre- 
ating yet  another  Presidential  commis- 
sion to  do  precisely  what  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive is  already  empowered  to  do? 
Namely,  the  Presidents  authority  and 
responsibility  to  recommend  legislation 
which  he  believes  will  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  Government.  As  a 
result,  quite  frankly.  I  see  no  need  or 
justification  to  burden  the  i>assage  of 
this  needed  pay  raise  with  such  a  doubt- 
ful provision. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  Mr.  Chairman, 
permit  me  to  say  a  word  about  compara- 
bility. I  have  long  supported  a  pay 
equalization  factor  to  permit  Govern- 
ment to  compete  with  industry  for  high- 
ly slulled  and  professional  employees. 

The  administration  has  been  promis- 
ing comparability  for  a  long  time  In 
1964,  the  President  said  that  only  a  false 
economy  offered  salaries  that  attracted 
the  mediocre  but  repeUed  the  talented. 
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Now,  I  agree  completely  with  the  Pres- 
ident in  this  regard  and  I  submit  that 
it  is  time  we,  in  the  Congress,  translate 
that  philosophy  into  meaningful  legis- 
lation. 

Comparability  is  democracy  in  action 
because  it  embodies  the  principle  of 
"equal  pay  for  substantially  equal  work." 
While  industry  has  benefited  greately 
from  "incomparabllity,"  the  need  in 
Government  has  now  become  acute.  Our 
goal,  in  considering  this  bUl  today,  should 
be  a  fair,  reasonable,  and  comparable 
salary  for  all  who  serve  the  American 
public. 

Despite  the  many  positions  which  I 
have  outlined  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  {here 
remains  the  underlying  and  overriding 
problem  we  face  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  a  deficit  approaching  $30  billion. 
It  Is.  indeed,  regrettable  that  the  admin- 
istration has  gotten  this  coimtry  and  the 
Congress  into  such  an  impossible  fiscsd 
situation.  Their  inaccurate  estimates  and 
mistaken  belief  that  we  can  afford  both 
"guns  and  butter,"  has  placed  us  in  the 
position  of  being  unable  to  meet  pressing 
obligations  that  are  rightfully  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Grovemment — 
obligations  like  giving  these  Federal  em- 
ployees their  long  overdue  pay  increase. 
This  administration  has  promised  too 
much  to  too  many  people. 

This  Congress  has  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  the  people  of  this  coimtry  to 
check  infiation  before  it  is  too  late,  and 
I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  do  every- 
thing necessary  to  fulfill  that  obligation. 

My  voting  pattern  today  will  be  to 
help  whoever  offers  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, to  see  that  the  postal  workers 
and  the  other  Government  employees 
get  their  raise.  The  section  pertaining  to 
establishing  a  Presidential  commission 
should  be  deleted,  and  by  so  doing  put 
the  administration  on  notice  that  they 
are  going  to  have  to  puU  back  on  the 
new,  nonessential  programs  that  we  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  while  our  men  are 
making  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  Vietnam. 

If  this  approach  is  followed,  it  will 
be  a  great  day  for  the  postal  and  Gov- 
ernment workers  affected.  If  it  does  not 
prevail,  all  of  America  loses. 

Keep  one  thing  in  mind,  these  Gov- 
ernment workers  are  taxpayers  too,  and 
with  their  fixed  incomes,  they  are  just 
as  anxious  as  we  are  to  see  that  inflation 
is  checked  because  it  will  serve  no  one's 
purpose  to  give  them  a  raise  today  and 
have  it  eaten  up  by  rampant  infiation 
tomorrow. 


In  view  of  scone  of  the  previous  state- 
ments that  aave  been  made.  I  believe  the 
remarks  thait  follow  merit  the  attention 
of  my  colleaRues: 

DONNELLT  FpST  LaTKAM  ON  LOTOLA  BOAHD 

Loyola  College  had  elected  Edward  John 
Donnelly  as  ttie  first  layman  In  the  115-year 
history  of  th^  college  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  Its  board  at  trxistees. 

Mr.  Donnel  y  has  been  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  presl<  ent's  board  of  Loyola  College 
together  wltl .  a  group  of  Baltimore  profes- 
sional and  bi  isiness  laymen.  He  was  awarded 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  science  at 
the  college's  June  commencement. 

A  native  ot  Baltimore,  Mr.  Donnelly  grad- 
uated from  Loyola  High  School  and  the 
Johns  Hopkliis  University.  In  World  War  n 


Donnelly  First  Layman  on  Loyola  Board 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FAUON 

or   KABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1967 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
considerable  pleasure  I  am  Inserting  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  article 
appearing  in  yesterday's  Baltimore  Eve- 
ning Sun  regarding  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen of  our  city,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Donnelly. 


he  served  as 


a  lieutenant  with  the  Navy  In 


the  civil  engl  leering  corps. 

PAKTNEB  or  rlBM 

After  work  ag  with  the  Grelner  Corpora- 
tion from  hi  1  college  days,  he  has  risen  to 
become  a  paj  tner  of  that  firm.  He  has  been 
Involved  in  work  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Bridge,  the  Harbor  Tunnel,  Friendship  Air- 
port, and  thB  Kennedy  expressway.  He  has 
been  asked  io  act  as  a  consultant  in  en- 
gineering pre  Jects  in  more  than  25  states. 

Pope  Paul  iVI  named  him  a  knight  of  the 
Holy  Sepulctler  in  1966.  He  has  served  pro- 
fessional societies  of  engineers,  youth  orga- 
nizations, ch|irltiee  and  educational  institu- 
tions. 

He  Is  a  bo4rd  member  of  the  Bon  Secours 
and  Maryland  General  hospitals.  Mr.  Don- 
nelly lives  if  Homeland  with  bis  wife  and 
daughters.* 


Article  jby  Mrs.  Anna  Qiennault 
on  Vietnam 


(By 


October  12,  1967 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  t^  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HB  Was  "JtTs|  A  Soij>iEB  Comino  Home" 

(NoTZ.^The   luthor  Is  the  widow  of  liiaj. 

General  Claire  I  ee  Chennault,  founder  of  the 

Flying  Tigers  lb  China  during  World  War 

Two.) 


Anna  Chennault) 


EXTEJJSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

:>T   SOtrm   CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SEN  ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  12.  1967 

Mr.  THUHMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
a  pleasure  lor  me  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  an  article  by  Mrs. 
Anna  Chennault  that  appeared  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  in  the  September 
27,  1967,  jssue.  Mrs.  Chennault,  the 
widow  of  ffaj.  Gen.  Claire  Lee  Chen- 
nault, who  founded  the  Flying  Tigers  in 
China  during  World  War  n,  pointed  out 
the  great  diifference  between  the  patriot- 
ism of  an  American  soldier  who  fights  in 
Vietnam  and  the  apathy  of  so  many  of 
the  general  (public  on  this  vital  issue. 

In  tills  article  Mrs.  Chennault  cites  the 
example  of  meeting  a  young  veteran  re- 
turning home  and  how  hard  she  thought 
that  it  must  be  for  him  to  fight  for  free- 
dom and  jtistice  when  so  many  of  his 
own  people  are  indifferent  to  this  war. 
She  ended  the  article  by  saying  that  she 
shook  his  hind  and  said : 

America  welcomes  you  home.  We  are  proud 
and  grateful  to  you. 

This  excellent  article  contains  a  lesson 
and  moral  tor  all  of  those  who  are  more 
concerned  with  their  own  private  inter- 
ests than  they  are  with  the  country  and 
its  fighting  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  thig  ar- 
ticle to  ms  colleagues  and  aslr^^ani- 
mous  cons^t  that  It  be  published  in  the 
Appendix  otf  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks. 


New  York. — ^  soon  as  I  got  on  the  plane 
I  noticed  blm.  There  was  something  about 
him  that  told  lae  he  had  just  left  Vietnam. 
I  couldn't  tell  ^  hy.  It  wasnt  the  uniform;  it 
was  the  look  oi|  his  face,  a  mixture  of  relief, 
Joy,  doubt  an(|  anxiety.  I  have  seen  it  so 
many  times  before  among  our  young  men 
returning  from  Vietnam. 

I  can  always  ppot  them.  Maybe  because  I. 
too,  have  been  to  Vietnam  so  many  times 
that  the  expressions  on  their  faces  some- 
how give  them 'away. 

He  didn't  try  to  hide  It.  He  was  glad  to  be 
coming  back  tol  the  United  States,  alive  and 
safe.  But  there  jwas  uncertainty  In  him.  too. 
Was  he  really  lafe?  He  had  read  about  the 
riots,  the  demopstratlons,  the  card  burners, 
and  even  of  hisicountrsrmen  delivering  medi- 
cine to  the  No^th  Vietnamese  enemy. 

And  while  h4  was  fighting  In  the  Jungle, 
while  he  was  looking  out  for  Viet  Cong  am- 
bushes, while  tie  was  traveling  on  the  mine- 
filled  roads,  he  woi><lered  about  this  free  land 
called  America*  America  has  room  for  the 
Beatles,  the  hiopies,  the  fiower  children.  But 
does  it  have  m  iich  room  for  a  fighting  man 
who  believes  In  freedom  and  Justice  and  will 
fight  and  die  fin'  them? 

Maybe  It  is  lUfflcult  for  some  Americans, 
separated  from  the  war  by  vast  stretches  of 
ocean,  to  undeistand  what  life  Is  like  in  the 
battlefield  and  lln  the  foxholes.  The  days  are 
long  and  the  nights  even  longer.  Mud  and 
mosquitoes,  bl(iod  and  beat,  but  not  much 
glory. 

The  United  Hations  has  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  wars  and  plenty  of  notions  as  to 
how  to  settle  them.  But  bow  many  of  the 
people  who  adtocate  peace  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding dt  the  suffering  and  the 
aloneness? 


Manuel  N<  nt,  a  Great  Hair  Stylist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOU  SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdiy,  October  12.  1967 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  Journeymen 
Barbers,  Hairdressers,  Cosmotologists, 
and  Proprietors  International  Union  of 
America,  AFL-CIO  held  the  1967  ail- 
American  barber  spectacular  and  first 
annual  U.S.,^.  championships  in  men's 
hairstyling.  I  was  very  pleased  to  learn 
that  an  Alaska  man,  Manuel  Norat  d 
Anchorage,  wdn  fourth  place  in  the  open 
free  style  international  competition.  In 
(this  competition  Mr.  Norat  competed 
with  barbers  from  around  the  world.  He 
Is  the  first  from  Alaska  to  achieve  such 
an  honor.  The  49th  State  is  fortunate  to 
have  such  fijie  representation.  We  are 
Indeed  proud  of  his  achievement.  The 
wixmer  of  tAe  championship  was  Mr. 
Daniel  Ruidapt  of  Belgium. 

Mr.  Norat  will  ge  making  a  further 
contribution  to  Alaska  and  to  men's  hair- 
styling.  He  htis  been  designated  as  a  su- 
perior hairstjtlist  qualified  to  conduct  ad- 
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vanced  training  classes  for  barbers.  This 
November  he  will  begin  the  first  classes 
of  this  kind  in  Alaska.  Conducted  by  the 
Journeymen  Barbers,  Hairdressers,  Cos- 
motologists, and  Proprietors  Interna- 
tional Union  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  this 
training  will  upgrade  the  skills  of  the 
profession  in  Alaska. 

Not  only  Is  Manuel  Norat  a  great  hair . 
stylist;  he  is  a  distinguished  Alaskan  and 
American,  and  a  very  fine  gentleman. 

I  congratulate  Manuel  Norat  on  these 
accomplishments.  They  are  a  fine  con- 
tribution to  his  State. 
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the  Community  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  Nebraska's 
pride  In  these  three  citizens  is  well 
founded.  The  standards  of  excellence  In 
achievement  they  have  established,  both 
teenagers  and  adult,  reflect  a  willingness 
to  serve  and  to  work.  Standards  such  as 
these  have  produced  American  indivld- 
uaUty  and  excellence  in  the  past.  This 
country  needs  more  of  this  kind  of 
performance. 


CohimbDS  Day  Celebration 


Carl  T.  Jones 


Nebraska's  AcbicTcmentt  m  EducatioB, 
Competition,  and  Patriotisni 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speakef,  the  First 
Coru^ssional  District  of  Nebraska  has 
had  occasion  to  feel  great  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  three  of  Its  citizens 
who  have  been  brought  to  national  at- 
tention during  recent  months.  Two  of  its 
young  people  have  been  a  particular 
source  of  pride. 

Jennifer  Reinke,  age  14,  of  Deshler, 
Nebr.,  won  the  40th  Armual  National 
Spelling  Bee  in  June  of  this  year.  Before 
competing  In  the  national  contest  here 
In  Washington,  Jennifer  met  and  de- 
feated competitors  on  the  coimty 
district,  and  State  levels. 

We  are  equally  proud  of  Keimeth 
Cline,  age  13.  of  Lincoln.  Nebr.  On 
August  19  of  this  year  Ken  won  the 
National  Soap  Box  Derby  contest.  In 
addition  to  winning  the  race  Itself,  Ken 
also  won  the  best  design  trophy.  He  says 
that  he  spent  over  1,400  hours  building 
his  car.  It  has  a  15sx)at  handrubbed 
lacquer  finish,  rabbit  fur  upholstery,  ad- 
justable suspension  system  and  a  dual- 
cable  adjustable  angle  brake.  Ken  Is 
going  to  be  a  designer  and  racer  of  sports 
cars  someday. 

Young  people  such  as  Jennifer  and 
Ken  are  the  key  to  the  future  progress 
of  our  Nation.  *-    e.    oo 

The  first  district  can  also  point  with 
m&t  pride  to  William  E.  Galbralth  of 
Beemer,  Nebr.,  who  was  recently  elected 
American  Legion  Commander.  Com- 
mnder  Qalbralth's  filling  of  this  post 
follows  a  career  of  service  within  the 
liCgion  organization  Itself  and  In  his  own 
wmmunity.  In  1965  he  received  the 
School  BeU  Award  from  the  Nebraska 
state  Education  Association  for  out- 
standing contributions  as  a  layman  to 
the  cause  of  education,  and  the  School- 
niMters  Award  for  similar  service. 

He  has  been  both  schoolteacher  and 
rarmer  and  is  now  managing  his  own 
uvtttock  feeder  business  in  addition  to 
PMticipating  in  the  direction  of  the  First 
naehty  insurance  Co.,  of  Nebraska  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  12.  1967 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  lost  one  of  Its  most  in- 
dustrious citizens  in  the  death  of  Carl  T 
Jones. 

He  provided  confidence,  ability,  leader- 
ship and  determination  for  almost  every 
worthwhile  endeavor  to  improve  the  civic 
and  business  life  of  the  rapidly  growing 
Huntsville  area. 

I  was  pleased  to  work  with  him  on  nu- 
merous occasions  because  he  so  eagerly 
shouldered  responsibility  and  pushed 
ahead  to  his  goals.  His  dea'th  wiU  leave  a 
great  void  in  the  Huntsville  area. 

An  editorial  In  the  Huntsville  (Ala.) 
Times  points  out  that  his  distinguished 
record  of  services  will  stand  as  his  great 
memorial.  I  want  to  include  the  editorial 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
[Prom  the  Huntsville   (Ala.)    Times,  Oct    8 
1967] 
Cakl  T.  Jonss 
Carl  T.  Jones,  as  another  prominent  resi- 
dent once  described  him,  was  "the  one  person 
In  Huntsville  who  has  had  a  hand  In  every 
major  decision  affecting  the  entire  commu- 
nity In  the  last  20  years." 

Now,  as  the  shocking  news  of  his  unex- 
pected death  spreads  through  this  commu- 
nity, that  recollected  quote  serves  perhaps 
best  to  describe  this  honored  native  son. 

Carl  Jones  possessed  complete  confidence 
In  Huntsville,  In  this  region  and  In  his  state. 
That  confidence,  that  pride,  that  love  was  in 
part  his  inheritance.  He  was  a  great-grandson 
of  one  of  Madison  County's  early  white  set- 
tlers, and  his  family  long  has  been  an  influ- 
ential and  landed  group.  But  much  more  of 
that  confidence  was  bcwn  of  a  brilliant  and 
enthusiastic  man's  personal  experience  in 
promotion  of  his  region. 

The  list  of  the  organizations  and  civic 
enterprises  he  has  served  cannot  be  listed 
here.  And  the  remarkable  and  memorable 
thing  is  that,  In  virtually  every  one  of  these, 
he  sensed  the  potential  and  pressed  Inde- 
fatigably  to  see  its  recognition.  In  that  spirit, 
he  had  served  signally  as  an  organizer,  board 
member  and  president  of  the  HuntsvUle  In- 
dustrial Expansion  Conunlttee  and  as  a  direc- 
tor of  the  region's  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  was,  fittingly  enough,  named  in  19SS  as 
the  region's  "Man  of  the  Tear." 

But  the  distinguished  record  of  his  services 
win  stand  as  Carl  Jones'  great  memorial. 
The  region's  loss  of  him  Is  heavy  and  un- 
timely, but  Its  gains  at  bis  hands  have  been 
almost  immeasurable. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  12,  1967 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  observ- 
ance of  Columbus  Day  has  come  to  mean 
more  than  the  honoring  of  this  vision- 
ary's lofty  achievement  in  discovering 
America.  It  has  become  an  occasion  to 
mark  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  sub- 
sequent immigrations. 

Minority  groups  representing  millions 
of  immigrants  have  come  to  identify  with 
him,  for  his  imdaunted  spirit  was  the 
same  as  that  of  their  forebears  who  came 
to  this  country  in  search  of  new  vistas 
Whether  their  ancestors  came  to  this 
country  wUUngly  or  of  necessity,  the 
virtues  that  enabled  Columbus  to  suc- 
ceed still  hold  promise  of  rewards. 

Our  able  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Peter 
W.  RoDiNo,  has  long  been  a  champion 
of  those  who  came  to  our  shores  as 
strangers  and  contributed  immeasurably 
to  om-  country's  greatness;  of  those  who 
through  their  toil  and  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  America  and  their  families  have 
demonstrated  as  no  "demonstration 
project"  could,  the  wealth  of  opportunity 
this  Nation  offers;  of  those  who  trans- 
ferred to  their  children  their  sense  of 
responsibility  and  their  Ideals  of  good 
citizenship. 

At  a  Columbus  Day  celebration  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  on  October  8,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  eloquently  ex- 
pressed his  deep  devotion  and  imder- 
standing  of  these  loyal  Americans. 

On  this  Columbus  Day,  I  submit  Mr. 
RoDiNo's  remarks  for  the  Record: 

COLITMBVS  DAT   CEUEBRATION 

(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
Jr.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  October  8,  1967) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  In  the 
Motor  City  to  Join  in  the  annual  celebration 
of  one  of  the  great,  unexcelled  moments  in 
all  recorded  history — the  opening  of  an  en- 
tire new  world  to  civilization. 

Prom  earliest  boyhood,  this  has  been  a 
favorite  holiday  of  mine,  and  with  the  pass- 
ing years  I  have  lost  none  of  my  youthful 
enthusiasm  for  it.  I  hope  I  never  grow  too 
old,  too  hardened,  too  blas6  to  enjoy  and 
relish  this  festive  event  when  we  render 
fitting  tribute  to  the  one-time  weaver  from 
Oenoa.  whose  vision,  skill  and  courage  made 
possible  that  great  moment  of  discovery. 

The  celebration  of  Columbus  Day  tradi- 
tionally serves  a  twofold  purpose.  It  Is  an 
occasion  for  festive  social  gatherings,  and  a 
time  for  solemn  contemplation.  Fxm  and 
frolic  have  their  place.  So,  of  course,  doea 
serious  thought. 

And.  tonight's  happy  occasion  Is  one  of 
the  few  bright  spots  In  an  otherwise  gray 
and  somber  year. 

It  ha«  been  a  long,  distressing  season  of 
depressing  events,  what  with  the  rash  ol 
rioting  in  our  cltiee,  the  outbreak  of  war  and 
tenuous  truce  In  the  middle  east,  and  the 
unsUent  guns  and  elusive  peace  In  Viet  Nam. 

deuiy.  the  sttuatton  eould  be  better. 

And  yet,  for  all  tb*  noisy,  raucous  demm- 
•tratlons  and  counter-demonstrations;    for 
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all  the  violent  bate-America  rallies:  for  all 
the  carping  and  criticism,  I  have  yet  to  dis- 
cover a  better  nation  In  all  tbe  world. 

Despite  Its  flaws  and  fallings,  tbe  United 
States  remains  the  most  democratic,  the 
meet  prosperous,  the  moat  forward -looking, 
the  most  humane  nation  on  the  face  of  tbe 
earth. 

Imperfect  though  it  may  be,  ours  is  a  more 
perfect  union  than  any  who  would  belittle 
us  have  been  able  to  create. 

I  do  not  say  these  things  to  wave  a  flag, 
although  I  am  still  old  fashioned  enough  to 
believe  that  patriotism  Is  not  old  bat. 

I  say  these  things,  these  complimentary 
things  about  America,  because  we  somehow 
lose  sight  of  them  in  the  beat  and  fury  of 
momentary  discontent. 

Not  for  a  single  instant  do  I  doubt  that  the 
United  States  will  endure,  for  this  nation  of 
ours  Is  unique. 

And,  a  great  part  of  its  iinique  quality  Is 
Inextricably  bound  up  with  the  boldness 
and  daring  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

I  often  wonder  what  it  must  have  been 
like,  setting  out  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of 
the  dark  Atlantic  in  those  three  tiny  ships, 
so  pitifully  fraU  and  ill  suited  to  the  awe- 
some challenge  that  lay  ahead. 

What  faith  and  courage  it  miut  have  taken 
to  dare  unlock  the  secrets  of  that  vast,  un- 
charted ocean — at  the  mercy  of  navigation 
instruments  so  crude  and  winds  so 
capricious. 

Pew  believed  that  Columbus  could  suc- 
ceed. The  wise  branded  him  a  fool,  and  fools 
thought  him  crazy. 

To  the  doubters  and  detractors,  the  un- 
daunted Columbus  had  a  simple  one-word 
answer : 

"Adelante." 

In  Spanish,  it  means:  ahead!  Forward!  On- 
ward! 

To  himself.  In  his  native  Italian,  Christo- 
foro  Colombo  must  have  thought: 

"Vanti,  Sempre  AvanW"  Onward — ever  on- 
ward! 

Adelante.  Avanti.  Onward!  No  matter  what 
the  language,  that  one  word  captures  the 
spirit  an  echoes  tbe  everlasting  slgnlScanc'e 
of  the  legacy  of  this  great  man. 

The  Indestructible  faith,  the  penetrating 
vision,  the  unalterable  determination  of 
Christopher  Columbus  had  conquered  myth 
and  mystery.  The  terrifying  riddle  of  the  At- 
lantic bad  been  solved.  The  veil  had  been 
lifted.  The  wise  who  bad  doubted  and  the 
fools  who  had  scoffed  bad  been  proved 
wrong. 

With  raw  courage  and  Iron  will,  Colum- 
bus bad  pressed  onward,  ever  onward, 
to  carry  the  Old  World  to  the  New 
World,  here  to  l>egtn  a  stirring  new  chap- 
ter in  the  story  of  mankind  .  .  .  for  the 
towering  achievement  of  Columbxis  did  not 
end  with  discovery  and  exploration. 

On  his  subsequent  voyages  (there  were 
four  in  all).  Columbus  made  the  first  at- 
tempt to  colonize  tbe  lands  be  bad  dis- 
covered. In  so  doing,  he  became  the  father 
of  immigration  and  the  founder  of  tbe  great 
melting  pot  that  was  to  become  America. 

And  so  they  came,  year  after  year,  the  tired 
and  the  poor,  the  downtrodden  and  tbe  ap- 
pressed.  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  the  seekers 
of  freedom  from  tbe  Ohd  World  to  the  new. 

They  came  with  faith  and  hope  in  heart 
In  search  of  dignity,  equality  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

They  brought  their  rrilglon  and  their  cul- 
ture, their  arts  and  their  crafts,  their  skills 
and  their  ambitions — and  with  bare  and 
bleeding  hands  they  pushed  the  frontiers  of 
freedom  forward  and  they  helped  to  make 
America  great. 

They  became  doctors  and  lawyers,  busi- 
nessmen and  bankers,  artists  and  muslclaiiA, 
teachers  and  professors,  workers  and  execu- 
tives. 

In  time  of  war.  they  proudly  proved  their 
patriotism    (even  as  they  are   doing  now). 


fighting  and  d;  Ing  for  the  adopted  nation 
they  loved,  tha ;  tbe  Ugbt  of  Uberty  not  be 
snuffed  out  by  t  iirbulent  tyranny. 

As  with  Coll)  tnbuB  before  them,  the  way 
to  the  new  woi  Id  was  long  and  trying,  but 
still  they  cam(  — your  fathers  and  mine — 
braving  the  hai  ards  and  the  perils  on  their 
arduous,  difflcU  t  trek  from  the  countryside 
and  mountainside,  from  city  and  hamlet, 
across  the  wide  >cean  to  the  land  of  promised 
opportunity. 

Yes,  they  cai  [le,  the  young  and  the  old, 
with  a  rich  wi  rmth  In  their  souls  and  a 
determination  (  o  succeed.  With  their  bands 
and  their  sweai ,  they  built  the  great  cities 
of  America,  It  i  oads  and  highways.  Its  rail- 
ways and  skysci  apers.  And  for  good  measure 
they  threw  In  a  II  their  love  and  loyalty  and 
devotion,  and  ;hey  became  intertwined  in 
the  fabric  of  t  jeir  adopted  land  and  they 
enriched  the  ta  ?estry  of  America's  heritage. 

They  labored  unselflslily  that  we  who  fol- 
lowed them  woi  ild  Inherit  the  priceless  gifts 
and  treasured  traditions  of  a  free  and  pros- 
perous nation. 

This,  my  frieAds,  is  the  stuff  on  which  our 
forebearers  weiB  made.  The  spirit  to  get 
things  done;  the  will  to  achieve;  the  deter- 
mination to  ao;ompll8h — this  is  the  legacy 
of  the  immlgraz  t  to  his  adopted  land;  to  the 
land  he  gave  so  much  of  himself,  though  be 
often  received  s  >  little  in  return. 

Let  me  emphEisize  this.  The  American  of 
Italian  heritage  seeks  neither  favor  nor  re- 
ward because  hi  is  of  Italian  descent. 

But  he  shouli  I  not.  and  must  not,  be  de- 
nied fair  and  )ust  treatment  because  his 
name  ends  In  a  vowel. 

-  His  abilities  s|iould  not  be  ignored  because 
he  is  of  Italian  origin.  He  should  not  be  by- 
passed for  promotion*  or  advancement  be- 
cause his  anceakry  is  Italian.  His  climb  up 
the  ladder  of  siKcess  should  not  be  impeded 
by  prejudice.      1 

The  Americad  of  Italian  heritage  should 
not  have  to  be  twice  or  three  times  as  good 
as  a  rival  in  oraer  to  gain  recognition;  and 
yet  we  must  afmit  that  too  often  this  is 
true,  all  too  tnje. 

Such  treatmekit,  to  be  sure,  undermines 
our  fundamental  concepts  of  decency,  re- 
spect for  humap  dignity,  'and  fair  play.  It 
makes  the  Bill  |  of  Rights  an  unpaid  l.o.u.. 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  an  un- 
coUectable  promissory  note. 

The  pracutioders  of  this  kind  of  indefen- 
sible behavior  loncx'e  the  powerful  contribu- 
tions of  the  It^Uan-rooted  American  com- 
munity. 

They  choose 
headlines  that 
to  crime. 
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laws    miist    certainly    be    a    prize 


see  only  tbe  sensational 
knk  Italian-sounding  names 


Because  it  sutts  their  purpose,  they  forget 
that  all  nationaliUes  have  their  bad  actors, 
their  rotten  apples,  their  disowned  and  their 
discredited. 

What  a  heavt  cross  to  ask  law-abiding, 
law-respecting  I  mericans  of  Italian  descent 
to  bear! 

A  tiny  mlnorl  y.  an  infinitesimal  fraction 
of  evil-doers  is  1  elng  used  to  sully  the  repu- 
tation of  a  propd  and  wonderful  ancestry. 
Now  guilt  by  association  Is  Insidious — but 
guilt  by  reason  df  national  origin,  often  gen- 
erations removed.  IsVorse. 

We  cannot,  w«  dare  not,  ignore  this. 

As  a  Member  4f  Congress,  if  you  will  par- 
don the  personal  reference,  I  fought  for  17 
years  to  eradicate  the  antl-Itallan  bias  that 
was  built  Into  oar  Federal  Immigration  Act. 

The  quota  syaf^m.  based  on  national  ori- 
gin, has,  with  ^our  help  and  the  help  of 
many  enlightened  people,  at  last  been 
scrapped,  and  w«  no  longer  have  to  live  with 
the  smug  implication  that  the  people  of  one 
country  are  bett«r  and  more  welcome  In  the 
United  States  ihan  the  people  of  other 
countries. 

Oood  fruit,  ttaBy  say.  needs  more  time  to 
ripen.  If  so.  the  democratizing  of  dUr  Imml- 


the  ultimate  vIct 

This  casts  light 
campaign  I  have  bf 
of  long  standlng- 


gratlon 
melon ! 

But  the  Important  point  is  that  victory 
was  achieved,  the  wrong  was  recognized  and 
corrected — through  the  democratic  process, 
under  law  and  oriler.  and  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  established  Government. 

I  think  this  Is  pertinent  to  the  problem  we 
presently  face  amting  groups  demanding  im- 
mediate results  a|id  instance  miracles.  The 
justness  of  a  ca«se  does  not  always  turn 
the  wheels  of  prog  ress  as  quickly  as  we  would 
like,  even  in  an  aj:e  of  supersonic  travel  and 
speed-of-Iight  coiimunlcation.  Perservance, 
determination  and  patience  are  those  Colum- 
bian qualities  so  pecessary  and  essential  to 
over  bigotry  and  racism. 
upon  another  marathon 
in  waging  to  right  a  wrong 
;o  establish  Columbus  Day 
as  a  national  holiday. 

Congratulations  are  certainly  In  order  for 
your  fine  work  heite  In  Michigan  in  observing 
Columbus  Day  a4  a  State  holiday.  But  a 
State  holiday  and  a  national  holiday  are 
never  the  same.  Even  though  37  other  States 
now  mark  this  important  date  in  history, 
none  of  these  observances  can  give  to  Colum- 
bus Day  the  meagre  of  respect  and  impor- 
tance it  Justly  deso-ves. 

The  Nation  ow^  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Americans  Of  Italian  descent,  who  al- 
most slnglehandedly  have  kept  alive  the 
tradition  of  a  Coliimbus  Day  observance,  rnd 
who  have  champlqned  Its  growth  and  promi- 
nence as  a  holiday  of  cozisequence  and  mean- 
ing. 

It  is  not,  howevf  r.  and  it  should  not  be,  a 
holiday  solely  for  Americans  of  Italian  her- 
itage. It  should  a^d  m\ist  be  a  holiday  for 
all  Americans  whd  are  justly  proud  of  their 
conmion  heritage;  a  common  heritage  that 
began  in  the  early  dawn  of  October  12,  1492, 
when  that  stalwart  Genoese  bent  bis  knee  to 
the  earth  of  the  new  world  and  prayerfully 
thanked  God  for  the  divine  guidance  that 
carried  him  and  liis  crew  safely  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Last  Wednesday  It  was  my  4>rivllege  to  de- 
liver the  opening  speech  at  a  pubUc  hearing 
called  by  the  Hou^e  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
to  help  decide  whether  Columbus  Day  should 
be  a  national  holldtty. 

I  said  then  that  J  could  think  of  no  reason 
why  it  should  not. 

And  I  emphasized  that  whether  Columbus 
was  actually  the  first,  or  second,  or  even  the 
third  voyager  to  r*ach  these  shores  Is  purely 
academic  and  totapy  Irrelevant.  It  substracU 
nothing  from  the  |  Intrepid  admiral's  daring 
and  determinations  It  detracts  nothing  from 
the  everlasting  slgmlflcance  of  his  uiUque  and 
towering  achievement. 

I  outlined  for  tUe  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
my  dream  of  a  uolumbus  Day  observance 
as  a  multlpurposej  national  holiday. 

It  would  recognise  Christopher  Columbus, 
bis  heroic  voyage  ^nd  his  historic  discovery. 

It  would  be  a  d4y  on  which  all  Americans 
could  reaffirm  thetr  faith  In  the  future  and 
express  their  willingness  to  face  with  confi- 
dence the  imponderables  of  unknown  tomor- 
rows. In  the  spirit  c  f  Columbus. 

Further,  Columb  us  Day  would  be  a  perfect 
occasion  for  the  Pation  to  pause  each  year 
to  pay  homage  to  ^he  cause  and  challenge  of 
discovery,  invention  and  exploration.  It 
would  be  a  fitting  ttlme  to  review  our  progress 
in  the  search  for  technological  advances  to 
Improve  our  way  olj  life;  to  evaluate  our  gains 
It  for  cures  to  diseases 
;  to  apprise  the  wondrous 
void  of  outer  space,  and 
Tets  of  the  ocean  depths. 

Finally,  Columb*s  Day  would  be  a  day  to 
honor  Immigrants  of  all  nationalities  and 
to  acknowledge  their  contributions  to  the 
building  of  a  strtng,  just  and  prosperous 
United  States  of  Ai  aerica. 

President  Kennely  correctly  called  us  "a 
nation   of    immigr|nte",    and    tbe   Congress 
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already  has  acted  to  establish  Ellis  Island  as 
a  permanent  reminder  of  our  indebtedness 
to  those  who  came  from  foreign  soil  and  who 
gave  their  brain  and  their  brawn — and  not 
infrequently,  their  lives — that  their  adopted 
land  could  grow  and  flourish. 

Just  as  George  Washington  is  called  the 
"Father  of  our  country",  so  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus deservedly  should  be  remembered  as 
the  "Father  of  immigration",  for  it  was  he, 
and  no  other,  who  made  the  first  attempts 
at  colonization  in  the  new  world. 

In  honoring  our  immigrants  on  Columbus 
Day  we  will  do  more  than  show  our  grati- 
tude for  their  countless  contributions  to  a 
better,  safer  America. 

We  will  be  simultaneously  striking  a 
powerful  blow  against  discrimination  and 
the  Intolerable  prejudice  of  those  who  insist 
upon  judging  a  man  by  where  he  comes  from, 
or  where  bis  parents  or  their  parents  came 
from,  without  regard  for  individual  ability, 
Integrity,  loyalty  or  any  other  distinguishing 
and  commendable  characteristics. 

The  observance  of  Columbus  Day  as  a  na- 
tional holiday  will,  I  am  certain,  prove  to 
be  an  effective  instrument  to  blunt  tbe 
vestiges  of  discrimination,  prejudice  and 
bigotry,  and  It  will  complement  and  enhance 
our  calendar  of  national  holidays. 

I  am  happy  to  repwrt  to  you  this  evening 
that  we  are  making  headway.  I  know  that 
we  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  for  the  witnesses  who 
followed  me  were  many  In  nimiiber  and  im- 
posing, even  as  they  were  eloquent  and  ar- 
ticulate. 

And  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  this  Co- 
lumbus Day  celebration  turns  out  to  be  his- 
toric, although  for  a  reason  you  might  not 
have  expected.  This  may  mark  the  last  Co- 
lumbus Day  as  a  State  holiday. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  by  next  year  Colum- 
bus Day  will  be  observed  by  all  Americans, 
from  coast  to  coast,  as  a  national  holiday. 
Columbus  Day  deserves  this  honor  and  pres- 
tige. 

It  will  truly  be  a  holiday  for  all  Americans. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that  Americans  of 
Italian  heritage  will  honor  it  with  just  a 
Uttie  extra  show  of  love  and  Just  a  little 
additional  feeling  of  reverence,  respect  and 
heartfelt  warmth. 

Thank  you. 


The  Great  Accomplishments  of  Ray 
Charles 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    NKW    JKBSET 
-DI  THE  HOITSE  OP  REPRESEafTATIVES 
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Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently learned  that  during  the  summer, 
the  dty  of  Los  Angeles  formally  adopted 
a  resolution  declaring  Ray  Charles  Day 
in  Los  Angeles.  In  view  of  the  inspira- 
tional way  in  which  he  has  overcome 
handicaps,  I  am  delighted  that  he  was 
given  this  recognition.  His  great  success 
in  the  world  of  entertainment  is  well 
known,  but  It  is  less  well  known  that 
despite  his  own  blindness,  he  has  found 
time  to  participate  in  various  charitable 
endeavors. 

Ray  Charles  Is  chairman  of  the  Sickle 
Cell  Anemia  Foundation,  raising  funds 
for  research  for  this  thus  far  incurable 
blood  disease,  and  has  as^sted  the 
Christmas  Seal  Foundation,  Radio  Free 
Europe,   Children's   Asthma   Research, 


Uiiioed  Way,  the  Heart  Association  and 
Aimed  Forces  Radio  Service,  and  has 
given  concerts  to  our  servicemen. 

Bom  to  poverty  and  blind  since  the 
age  of  seven,  Ray  Charles  has  conquered 
handic^K  which  would  have  floored  any 
person  except  the  most  indomitable.  He 
has  used  his  natural  talents  and  has 
honed  them  to  a  sharp  perfection. 

He  has  many  imitators,  but  none  can 
match  the  individuality  of  his  style. 
Frank  Sinatra  has  aptly  referred  to  him 
as  "the  giant  of  our  profession." 

The  pain  of  his  early  life  and  the 
hardships  he  has  overcome  are  part  of 
the  Ray  Charles  sound.  The  term  "soul 
singing"  seems  to  have  been  coined  for 
him. 

He  now  Uves  on  the  west  coast  with  a 
lovely  wife  and  three  fine  sons  who  he 
cannot  see  physically.  However,  Ray 
Charles  has  a  sixth  sense  which  is  like 
an  Inner  eye  with  which  he  can  see  more 
deeply  than  many  of  us  who  lack  his  sen- 
sitivity. I  Join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  him  many  more  years 
of  satisfaction  and  solid  accompli^- 
ment. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Bond,  of  Jackson,  Tenn. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  BLANTON 

OF   TEMNESSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1967 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  longtime  farm  leaders  of 
my  district  passed  away  last  Friday. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Bond,  of  Jackson,  has  led 
a  life  of  dedication  to  her  community  and 
to  her  State  and  to  the  farming  people 
everywhere.  She  was  86  years  old  when 
she  died,  yet  she  has  been  active  in  the 
Madison  County  Farm  Bureau  until  quite 
recently. 

Mrs.  Bond  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Madison  County  Farm  Bureau,  and 
has  been  its  secretary  and  a  director 
since  its  beginning.  She  had  been  on  the 
board  of  the  Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
ever  since  it  was  founded. 

In  1924,  she  was  chairman  of  the 
Women's  Department  of  Tennessee,  and 
promoted  farm  women  throughout  the 
State.  She  served  as  director  on  the  Ten- 
nessee Rural  Health  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, the  Southern  Region  of  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Women,  Tennessee 
Mental  Health  Association,  Tennessee 
Library  Committee,  and  various  commit- 
tees and  boards  in  West  Tennessee  and 
the  State. 

"Progressive  Farmer"  magazine  named 
her  the  "Woman  of  the  Year"  In  1945, 
and  she  has  been  recognized  throughout 
the  South  and  the  Nation  by  awards, 
certificates  of  achievement,  and  recogni- 
tion and  other  honors. 

She  was  one  of  the  early  organizers  of 
the  National  Cotton  Council,  and  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Mid-South  Cotton 
Growers  Association. 

The  people  of  Jackson,  and  the  State 
of  Tennessee  are  deeply  saddened  at  the 
passing  of  one  of  our  most  outstanding 
women  leaders,  one  who  devoted  her  life 
to  rural  improvement. 


HoQse   Republicans   Stumble   on    Food- 
Aid  Issne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAU 

or   AUZONA 
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Thursday.  October  12,  1967 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  Congress  is  faced  with  a  major  Issue 
in  combatting  himian  misery. 

This  challenge  for  emergency  food  and 
medical  aid  was  recently  discussed  in  a 
column  appearing  In  the  Evening  Star. 
Again,  it  appears  the  Republicans  have 
chosen  to  turn  down  the  plea  from  hap- 
less Americans. 

Richard  Wilson,  in  the  following  col- 
umn, aptly  points  out  that  the  Republi- 
cans have  learned  nothing;  from  their  rat 
control  fiasco.  I  commend  his  column  to 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle: 
(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  DC, 

Oct.  9,  1067] 

House   Repitbucans    Stxticble   on    FooD-An> 

Issue 

Republicans  In  the  House,  after  reversing 
themselves  on  a  federal  rat-control  measure, 
slipped  on  the  blinders  again  quite  naturaUy 
and  unaffectedly  where  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition in  the  United  States  are  concerned. 

The  House  Agriculture  Ccanmittee  has  set 
aside  by  a  vote  of  23-to-7  a  bill  supported  by 
both  Mississippi  Democratic  senators  to 
study  starvation  and  provide  up  to  S75  mil- 
lion for  food  and  medical  attention  for  tbe 
undemovirished . 

This  measure  resulted  from  disclosures 
that  in  Mississippi  and  elsewhere  In  numer- 
ous other  states  mlUlons  of  children  and 
adults  were,  for  various  reasons,  not  bene- 
fitted by  food  distribution  and  health  pro- 
grams initiated  36  years  ago  to  carry  out 
the  common  wUl  that  no  one  in  such  a  rich 
country  as  this  should  go  to  bed  hungry. 

<t  must  be  said  for  the  Mississippi  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  John  Stennis  and  James  O. 
Eastland,  that  after  at  flrst  bristling  over 
dlscloeiues  that  thousands  of  children  are 
slowly  starving  in  their  state,  they  recog- 
nized the  condition  and  moved  to  do  scune- 
thing  about  it. 

Some  Republicans  liave  not  been  as  quick 
to  learn.  Thetr  experiemce  with  the  rat  con- 
trol bill  taught  nothing.  After  laughing  rat 
control  out  of  the  House,  42  moderate  and 
iirban  Republicans  found  themselves  so 
badly  bitten  that  they  reversed  themselves 
and  enabled  the  House  to  approve  a  S40 
mlUion  two-year  plan  for  rat  control  In  city 
slums. 

A  similar  measure  has  been  passed  in  the 
Senate  and  a  difference  must  now  be  re- 
solved on  what  agency  will  handle  the  rat- 
oontroi  program. 

Moderate  Republicans  are  now  trying  to 
rescue  the  Stennis  legislation  for  food  and 
medical  aid  for  the  forgotten  and  hungry 
children  who  have  fallen  through  the  slats 
of  badly  administered  state  and  federal  food- 
aid  programs. 

Speaking  of  reluctant  members  of  bis  own 
party  and  Southern  Democrats,  Rep.  Albert 
Qiile,  R-Mlnn.,  said,  "They  may  be  able  to  get 
by  not  taking  care  of  rats,  but  when  you 
have  starving  Americans,  that's  one  thing 
we  cannot  tolerate."  Quie  and  other  Republi- 
cans are  trying  to  revive  the  program  as  an 
emergency  aid  measure  in  the  poverty  biU. 

This  controversy  reveals  again  tbe  fatal 
fault  in  the  conventional  RepubUcan  ap- 
proach to  htmian  problems,  which  has  not 
been  corrected  In  20  years  of  trying  by  tbe 
moderates  and  plays  a  large,  and  perhaps 
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tha  oontrolUng  fwrt.  In  frMBlng 
Into  lt»  minority  poUtloal  posltloti. 

The  fault  grow*  out  of  the  defenMv*  atU- 
tud«  that  this  U  a  gnat  and  ctroog  oountzr 
and  that  thoM  who  find  It  wanting  In  soma 
respects  wish  to  cause  trouble,  iipset  the 
apple  cart  and  perhaps  even  change  the 
whole  American  system.  They  are  thus  to  be 
reslBted  as  dangerous  radicals  or  careleaa 
tlnkerers  who  would  aimlessly  or  wUlfuIly 
fovil  up  the  whole  works. 

What  the  conventional  Republicans  have 
failed  to  recognize  fully  and  emphasize  suffl- 
dently  Is  that  a  modern  technocratic  society 
benefits  the  vast  majority  but  leaves  pockets 
and  fringes  (^  human  misery,  maladjust- 
ment and  deprivation  which  add  up  to  an 
Impressive  total.  Translated  Into  human 
terms  these  pockets  and  fringes  In  their 
totality  become  an  embarrassment  of  large 
propcMtloDS  In  a  rich  country,  and  to  do 
TimiiMng  about  them  or  accept  them  as  the 
unaToldable  fall-out  of  progress,  gives  those 
who  do  so  a  heartless  countenance  which  Is  a 
heavy  political  debit. 

The  problem  is  no  better  illustrated  than 
In  the  matter  of  unemployment.  Unemploy- 
ment for  heads  of  famlllee  who  wish  work 
la  actually  now  at  the  practical  minimum  In 
an  economic  set-up  where  movement  from 
one  job  to  another  provides  a  fluid  labor 
supply. 

But,  In  addition,  there  are  more  than  3 
million  who  cannot  find  work  because  they 
are  not  qualified  or  are  not  physically 
adapted  or  trained,  including  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  do  not  wish  to  work  or  do 
not  have  such  rudimentary  requirements  as 
how  to  speak  or  write  English  intelligibly, 
or  who  have  prison  records  unacceptable  to 
employers. 

Not  to  do  anything  about  this  merely 
sweeps  under  the  rug  a  serious  human  prob- 
lem, not  to  say  that  what  is  swept  under  the 
rug  may  be  the  seeds  of  a  whirlwind. 

To  get  back  to  the  hungry  and  starving, 
these  people  are  in  the  pockets  and  fringes 
of  human  misery  of  the  abundant  society. 
If  the  Republicans  wish  to  improve  their  doiir 
countenance  they  could  well  follow  the  lead 
of  Qtile. 


Resovce  0>uerTatioB  and  DcTelopment 
Prajccto 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OF  VUtODnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  iz,  1967 

-  Mr.  WAMPLER  Mr.  Speaker,  In  sev- 
eral areas  of  this  Nation  of  abundant  na- 
tural resources,  the  economic  opportu- 
nities of  the  citizens  do  not  match  the 
potential  provided  by  land  and  water. 
There  are  not  enough  Jobs;  farm  Income 
Is  low;  Industry  and  marketing  facilities 
are  inadequate.  To  bring  these  areas  and 
their  people  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  economic  progress  requires 
special  efTorts  and  good  coordination  of 
those  efforts. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  movement  is  providing  this 
spark  in  41  areas  of  about  2  million  acres 
each — resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment projects,  authorized  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  These 
projects  draw  on  the  experiences  of  these 
decades  of  conservatkm  which  have 
sown  that  where  land  is  used  and 
treated  properly,  where  water  Is  managed 
carefully,  benefits  go  beyond  the  Individ- 


ual pr(4>erty  jto  broader  economic  im- 
provement in  Entire  communities. 

In  these  pri^Jects  aJl  segments  of  the 
oommunily — Inral,  suburban,  and  ur- 
ban— ^work  together  to  solve  local  prob- 
lems and  improve  resource  use.  Programs 
of  Government  agencies  already  at  work 
increase  their  efforts,  and  leadership  is 
provided  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice of  the  U£.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. All  together,  it  is  a  highly  effective 
team,  whose  efforts  can  already  be 
measured  on]  the  land  and  In  the 
pocketbo<^.    I 

In  the  20  multicounty  areas  au- 
thorized for  USDA  operations  assistance 
by  July  1,  1J94  specific  measures  had 
been  actlYatea  by  that  date;  473  of  these 
have  already  been  completed  and  520 
others  are  being  insttdled. 

The  project  measures  cover  a  wide 
range  of  activities  to  conserve,  develop, 
and  improve  ^e  natural  resources,  pro- 
vide more  employment.  Improve  public 
facilities,  and  better  community  life  in 
the  project  areas.  For  example,  387  meas- 
ures concern  Development  of  recreation 
facilities,  to  hilp  meet  our  growing  needs 
for  outdoor  recreation  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  a  source  of  added  income. 
Nearly  200  have  to  do  with  multiple- 
purpose  water  developments  to  provide 
water  for  farm,  city,  and  industrial  uses; 
water  for  wildlife  and  recreation;  and 
protection  against  flooding.  Eighty-three 
measures  are  designed  to  Increase  proc- 
essing and  marketing  facilities  that  will 
make  use  of  local  farm  crops  and 
woodlands.      | 

After  all  n^easures  are  installed,  and 
developments  completed,  more  than 
47,000  man-years  of  continuing  annual 
employment  are  expected  to  be  provided. 

Five  additional  projects  have  moved 
into  the  operations  stage  since  July  1. 
In  the  remaining  16  projects,  local  lead- 
ers have  been  at  work,  tt^dng  stock  of  the 
natural  resources  of  their  areas  and 
planning  tog^er  for  development  and 
wise  use  of  th  ose  resources. 

The  R.C.  i  (  D.  project  approach  is 
quickly  provi  ig  its  merit  as  a  way  of 
molding  local'  resources  and  local  initia- 
tive- to  make  <c<»iununlties  better  places 
to  live  and  w(>rk.  It  puts  life  and  action 
into  the  rural  areas  development  concept. 


Proposed  Adii  ondack  Moantami  National 
Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 
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Thurscaiy,  October  12,  1967 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional park  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
of  New  York  has  occasioned  consider- 
able concern  and  comment  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  area.  An  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled "Thne  ^or  Action!"  In  the  Tupper 
Lake  Free  Rn^  sets  forth  the  threat  that 
this  proposal]  holds  for  the  economy  of 
the  village  of  Tupper  Lake.  It  was  this 
same  community  that  was  sorely  threat- 
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ened  in  1965  fa^  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's dosing  of  its  Sunmount  Veterans 
Hospital.  Agaln.1  this  community  sees  it- 
self threatened  by  yet  another  possible 
Federal  action,  nils  editorial,  together 
with  my  response  to  it  contained  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Tupper  Lake 
Free  Press,  sets  for  the  ocmcem  of  the 
community  and  jmy  own  position  on  this 
proposal: 

[Prom  the  Tupper  Lake  Tne  Preas,  Sept.  14, 

1967) 

Tim4  fob  Action  1 

The  more  we  read  about  the  plans  for  the 
proposed  Adirondack  Mountains  National 
Park  and  the  persuasive  line  being  followed 
to  "sell"  the  idea  to  the  public,  the  more  con- 
cerned we  become  that  this  is  not  just  a  far- 
out  and  lmix>ssible  dream  which  wlU  sputter 
out  after  the  novelty  wears  off  . . . 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not — it  can  happen 
here,  and  It  begins  to  appear  that  It  WILL 
happen,  unless  opposition  on  a  grand  scale 
materializes  .  .  .  The  wishes  of  the  people 
who  caU  the  Adlrondacks  home,  and  who 
make  their  living  here,  will  apparently  go 
unconsidered.  Tha  proponents  of  the  national 
park  Idea  contend  that  it  is  essential  to  pre- 
serve the  wilderness  character  and  "natural 
wonders"  of  the  feglon;  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  land  acquisition,  under  forest  pre- 
serve status  It  "would  take  135  yean  to  ac- 
qtilre  another  one  million  acres"  within  the 
Adirondack  park  blue  line.  In  which  time, 
because  of  the  rocketing  climb  In  popula- 
tion pressure  and  "greater  demands  for  eco- 
nomic exploitation  ol  the  private  lands", 
such  lands  would  be  made  unsuitable  for 
either  forest  preserve  or  national  park  uses. 

A  question -and- answer  document  released 
recently  by  the  national  park  promoters  dis- 
misses New  York  State's  present  Adirondack 
State  Park  as  "little  more  than  a  public 
relations  tag"  aqd  charges  that  "the  park 
does  not  exist  .  J  .  It  is  a  myth"  .  .  .  This 
ahould  come  as  something  of  a  surprise  to 
those  Interests  which  have  bucked  the  rigid 
"forever  wild"  provisions  pertaining  to  the 
state-owned  Adl^ndaek  tlmberlands,  and 
which  have  been  In  effect  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ...    J 

The  plan  provslee  that  the  legislation  to 
authorize  establishment  of  the  national  park 
would  also  provide  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  promulgate  zoning  standards, 
formulated  In  cooperation  with  the  towns, 
to  gtilde  town  wntilng  within  the  authorized 
national  park  b<|undarle8  and  at  park  en- 
trances .  .  .  Incorporated  towns  outside,  but 
adjacent  to  the  bpundarles  of  the  authorized 
park  would  be  "etocouraged  to  Improve  their 
zoning  opdlnancee"  so  aa  "to  prevent  de- 
velopments Incompatible  with  the  purposes 
of  the  national  park"  .  .  .  "Within  the  speci- 
fied village  and  resort  exclusions  ot  enclaves, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  authority  to 
acquire  land  by  condemnaUon  would  be 
suspended  "unless  zoning  faUed  to  comply 
with  the  approved  standards,  or  unless  a 
property  owner  fblled  to  comply  with  town 
zoning  consistent  with  the  approved  stand- 
ards, or  unless  necessary  to  provide  public 
access  to  lakes,  streams  or  other  Important 
park  featiiree". 

The  procedure  is  speUed  out  quite  defi- 
nitely. Private  ly>mes  within  the  proposed 
park  "built  prlo^  to  a  date  specified  in  the 
legislation"  woultf  be  permitted  to  remain, 
with  "essential  surrounding  land,  usually 
not  exceeding  three  acres"  .  .  .  Elxlstlng 
commercial  ventures  not  consistent  witb 
I>ark  purposes  (li)cludlng  subdivision  of  land 
for  sale  and  commercial  timber  production) 
could  be  acquired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  park  prlrpoees  by  condemnation,  if 
necessary  .  .  .  Uadeveloped  land  would  be 
acquired  for  para  purposes  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, by  transfer,  purchase,  exchange,  dona- 
tion or  condemnation  .  .  .  "Purchases  are 
negotiated  on  the  basis   of  oocnpetent  ap- 
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praisals  of  fair  market  value  by  qualified, 
impartial  real  estate  appraisers  familiar  with 
property  In  th«  area"  .  .  .  Tije  plan  gen- 
erously adds  that  "reserved  use  and  occu- 
pancy by  the  owner  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of 
years,  can  be  allowed  If  purchase  on  this 
basU  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  Service  and 
are  Jiistlfied  in  ooet  ...  in  general,  eminent 
domain  proceedings  are  utilized  only  as  a 
last  resort,  when  all  other  reasonable  efforts 
or  negotiation  have  faUed"  ...  In  brief, 
you'll  sell,  whether  you  wish  to  or  not,  and 
at  a  price  regarded  as  "fair"  by  government- 
paid  appraisers,  — whether  or  not  it's  "fair" 
by  your  standards  .  .  . 

All  hunting  and  trapping  would  be  banned 
within  the  park  ...  To  ease  the  blow  to 
towns  which  would  lose  heavily  in  state 
taxes  paid  on  lands  within  the  town  limits 
"a  limited  series  of  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes "  would  be  arranged  "until  Increased 
income  from  the  park  establishment  and 
operation  would  make  the  local  communities 
economically  viable"  .  .  . 

That's  the  picture  .  .  .  Possibly  for  some 
areas  the  proposed  Adirondack  Mountains 
National  Park  would  make  no  great  diflw- 
enoe  economically.  For  Tupper  Lake.  Insofar 
as  we  can  see,  It  would  be  a  disaster.  "ITila 
community  is  situated  Just  outside  the  pro- 
posed park  boundary,  and  would  enjoy  none 
of  the  recreation  development  possibiUties  of 
the  vlllagee  in  the  "resort  enclaves",  — Lake 
Placid,  Saranac  and  Old  Forge  ...  On  the 
contrary,  with  the  forced  sale  of  the  big  park 
lands,  by  condemnation  procedure  or  other- 
wise, —Whitney  Park,  Utchfleld  Park  and 
others  which  for  many  years  have  assured  a 
eonUnuing  supply  of  raw  materials  for  the 
forest  products  industry.  — Tupper  Lake 
would  face  the  bleak  prospects  of  closed 
mills,  vanished  payrolls  and  a  slelghrlde 
downhill  to  the  status  of  another  Derrick. 

We're  still  not  convinced  that  the  Adiron- 
dack National  Park  wUl  become  a  reality, 
provided  enough  opposition  to  the  project 
develops  ...  a  couple  of  years  ago  this 
community  faced  up  to  another  potential 
disaster  when  Uncle  Sam  decided  to  close 
Sunmount  VA  Hospital.  The  fight  which 
Tupper  made  at  that  time  didn't  save  the 
ho^rtal  as  a  Veterans  Administration  Facil- 
ity, but  It  DID  spark  the  change-over  to 
•tate  (^>eratlon,  preventing  the  low  of  the 
biggest  single  employer  In  the  area  and  glv- 
tog  Tupper  an  Institution  which  promises  to 
grow  and  develop  with  the  passing  years.  ' 
The  same  otmununlty-wlde  action  is  essen- 
tial now  ...  We  strongly  urge  our  readers 
to  write  Congressman  Robert  C  McEwen 
Oovjmor  Rockefeller,  State  Senator  Ronald 
Stafford  and  Assemblyman  Glenn  HarrU 
registering  opposition  to  the  proposal  and 
oalllng  on  them  to  use  every  means  at  their 
msposal  to  prevent  Its  becoming  a  reality 
a  you  don't  feel  Uke  composing  a  letter'  of 
protest,  and  you  agree  with  the  sentiments 
to  this  editorial,  — cUp  it  out  and  mall  it  to 
ftem  along  with  a_  brief  note  to  the  effect 
»8t  It  suma  up  the  way  meet  of  us  here  feel 
aoout  this  Important  queetlon  ... 

Koonomlcally,  this  region  has  lltUe  going 
to  it  other  than  lumbering  and  the  resort 
wjde  .  .  .  With  lumbering  and  forest  prtxl- 
wts  manufacture  killed  by  national  park 
wrtrtctlons.  Tupper's  future  would  be  pretty 
auch  all  behind  it  .  .  .  ' 
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that  too  many  plans  and  suggestions  for 
what  to  do  with  the  Adlrondacks  come  from 
everywhere  but  thie  Adlrondacks.  The  Park 
Avenue  friends  of  the  forest  are  ever  ready 
to  suggest  what  wo\ild  be  beet  for  the  Ad- 
lrondacks. Usually,  as  an  after  thoiight,  they 
have  some  form  of  addendimi  to  point  out 
that  it  woiUd  also  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
people  living  in  the  Adlrondacks. 

I  am  sure  that  I  represent  the  feelings  of 
many  of  my  North  Country  constituents 
when  I  react  with  less  than  enthusiasm  to 
the  proposal  for  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
National  Park. 

Every  facet  of  this  proposal  does  violence 
to  the  Interests  of  the  area  and  its  people, 
and,  yes,  I  would  say  both  its  year-round 
resident  popiUatlon  and  visitors  as  well.  The 
National  Park  proposal  does  not  mean  in- 
creased recreational  use — it  means  less  A 
plan  that  would  ban  all  hunting  and  trap- 
ping la  to  me  inconceivable  of  having  any 
soixnd  conservation  or  economic  value.  To 
allow  a  deer  herd  to  become  so  numerous 
that  starvation  would  be  the  only  harvester. 
Is  so  unenlightened  as  to  be  appalling. 

Tour  editorial  made  many  excellent  points, 
including  the  matter  of  payments  in  Ueu  of 
taxes.  I  am  siire  that  with  many  of  your 
other  readers,  I  share  a  skepticism  about  the 
"increased  Income"  that  would  come  from 
this  proposed  park. 

Our  North  Country  haa  long  felt  the  ad- 
verse economic  effect  of  an  already  too  re- 
strictive poUcy  on  the  use  of  our  forest  lands. 
It  is  my  view  that  the  proposed  park  would 
be  a  further  and  gigantic  step  In  the  wrong 
direction. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
a  number  of  your  readers  accepted  your  sug- 
gestion that  they  write  to  their  Congress- 
man. Without  exception,  those  letters  ex- 
pressed strong  disapproval  of  the  proposed 
national  park.  These  letters,  and  the  excel- 
lent editorial  that  prompted  them,  were  ap- 
preciated by  the  writer  of  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  McEwen. 


Maine  Makes  Mini-ExcwtioB  in  Forei; a 
Aid 


Congress  of  the  UNrrxn  States, 

House  of  REPRESENTATnrEs. 
Waahingttm.  D.C..  October  4, 1967 
Mr.  U)ui8  J.  Simmons. 
Editor .  Tupper  Lake  Free  Press, 
Tupper  Lake.  N.Y. 

Hn^i*"-  ^  °'***<*  ^"»  interest,  apprecla- 
Bon  and  agreement  every  word  contained  In 

S^  °.^****"'^'''^'y  excellent  editorial  en- 
Htied   Time  for  Action!" 

ii,JiJ**"  always  seemed  to  me.  as  a  native 
"wthern  New  Yorker  and  one  who  has  spent 
wer  half  of  hU  adult  life  In  legislative  bodies. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF   MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12.  1967 
Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
published  in  the  Portland  Sunday  Tele- 
gram on  September  10,  1967,  which  de- 
scribes the  active  Interest  and  participa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Maine  in  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance,  a  program  initiated  by 
the  Department  of  State  through  its 
Alliance  for  Progress  commitment. 

The  article  is  based  on  a  recent  5-day 
visit  by  Maine's  Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis 
to  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  the  Brazilian 
State  designated  as  Maine's  sister  State 
*n  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program 
The  Governor  was  accompanied  by  a 
six-man  study  team  representing  busi- 
ness, educational,  and  research  Interest 
to  Mahie.  This  group  was  able  to  observe 
firsthand  some  of  the  economic  problems 
facing  Brazilians  in  that  section  of  South 
America  and  to  discuss  with  officials  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte  possible  future 
taade  agreements  and  cultural  exchanges 
with  the  State  of  Maine. 


As  a  result  of  the  Bnudlian  trip,  some 
42  specific  projects  are  under  considera- 
tion, which  may  be  of  mutual  benefit  to 
the  State  of  Maine  and  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte. 

The  active  participation  of  State  offi- 
cials and  private  Industry  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mutual  foreign  aid  programs 
with  their  coimterparts  in  other  coun- 
tries is  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  program. 

I  fully  share  Governor  Curtis'  enthu- 
siasm for  this  program  and  am  pleased 
to  present  the  following  newspaper  ar- 
ticle for  publication  In  the  Record: 
Maine   BIakes   Mini-Excttbsion    n*   Foreign 
Am 
(By  William  A.  Langley) 
AtJousTA.— Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis   con- 
siders  Maine's   partnership  with   her  sister 
state  In  Bra2dl  as  a  mini -excursion  in  for- 
eign policy. 

Although  Maine's  membersbfp  In  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  Is  viewed  mainly  as  a 
"people-to-people  project."  Curtis  has 
thrown  the  state's  official  support  behind 
the  program. 

Maine  was  the  S3rd  state  In  the  nation 
to  join  the  Alliance,  but  Curtis  Is  the  only 
U.S.  governor  to  visit  a  BrazlUan  state  in 
connection  with  the  program. 

The  Alliance  matches  states  In  both  coun- 
tries to  foster  progress  and  exchanges  m  edu- 
cation, medicine,  agriculture,  business,  fish- 
ing and  cultural  pursuits. 

After  a  recent  five-day  visit  to  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte  (Great  River  of  the  North),  Cur- 
tis sees  the  Alliance  as  an  opportunity  for 
the  people  of  Maine  to  undertake  a  definite 
project  that  would  In  a  smaU  way  aid  U  S 
foreign  poUcy. 

"The  people  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  want 
our  help,  but  not  any  handouts.  They  are 
wimng  to  give  us  something  in  return " 
Curtis  went  to  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  with 
a  six-man  study  team  for  Maine.  The  team 
stayed  two  weeks  to  check  their  respective 
areas  of  interest  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
trip  Federal  Government  officials  have  noti- 
fied Curtis  that  Maine  has  one  of  the  strone- 
est  missions  in  Brazil. 

"-nie  Brazilians  are  serious  about  this  mis- 
sion. Curtis  says.  "Rio  Grande  do  Norte  U 
Just  one  little  state,  but  If  you  extend  the 
concept  of  mutual  help  to  Include  all  the 

!iS!^Jf*"'*  ^^    •"*•  ^"^  *»^*  program 
could  bo  tremendous. 

"If  It  Is  only  half  way  successful  we  would 
have  accomplished  an  extraordinary  job. 

"Actually,  my  part  In  the  program  is 
rather  small,  but  I  Just  want  to  make  sure 
the  State  of  Maine  Is  officially  behind  it  I'm 
more  concerned  with  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy  and  society  getting  Involved  " 

The  Maine  study  team  Included  Alan  Ru- 
bin, vice  president  of  the  Gardner  Shoe  Co 
chairmtm;  T.  Headley  Reynolds,  president  of 
Bates  College;  Dr.  Clement  Hlebert,  Port- 
land surgeon:  Robert  Dow.  research  director 
Of  the  Maine  Sea  and  Shore  Fisheries;  Shep- 
ard  Lee,  Auburn  businessman;  and  Kenneth 
Oray,  photographer  for  the  Maine  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  "^p^v 

Oray  went  along  to  make  a  movie  of  the 
program  which  will  be  shown  on  National 
Educational  Television  next  winter.  Maine 
U  also  the  first  to  make  a  film  of  the  AlU- 
ance  at  work. 

As  a  result  of  the  trip,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Wal- 
rredo  Gurgel,  governor  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte,  WUl  visit  Maine  In  April  and  a  Bra- 
zilian study  team  wUl  come  here  sometime 
after  that. 

«-S?  £"  "**  program  has  cost  the  state  only 
•600  because  most  of  the  funds  come  from 
private  sources. 

On  the  baaU  of  the  recent  study  trip.  Ru- 
bin said  there  are  42  specific  projects  being 
discussed  for  Implementation 
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"We're  Interested  In  reverse  projects.  In 
other  words  we're  also  Interested  In  what  Rio 
Orande  do  Norte  can  do  for  us." 

Some  of  the  projects  under  study  are 
the  exchange  of  about  six  highway  engi- 
neers; student  exchanges  on  the  secondary 
and  college  level;  crash  training  programs 
for  doctors  and  nurses  and  medical  informa- 
tion exchanges;  business  projects;  and  cul- 
tural exchanges. 

There  are  5,725  miles  of  road  In  Rio  Orande 
do  Norte,  but  only  178  miles  are  paved. 

Curtis  says  there  are  "tremendous  busi- 
ness Incentives  being  set  up  In  Brazil  for 
U.S.  businessmen."  He  singles  out  tapioca 
flour,  salt,  and  one  of  the  world's  best  ^^des 
of  cotton  as  being  of  interest  to  Maine 
businessmen. 

The  governor  also  points  out  that  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte  has  no  fine  flour  mills,  shoe 
factories  or  poultry  Industry.  "The  Idea  Is 
to  have  Maine  businessmen  Invest  with  a 
Latin  American  partner." 

The  projects  under  discussion  Include  pro- 
viding X-ray  machines,  screens,  beds,  exami- 
nation tables,  lamps,  wheelchairs,  and  oxy- 
gen equipment  for  hospitals;  library,  water 
pump,  flies,  desks,  memograph  equipment, 
sewing  machines,  chairs,  classrooms  and  vari- 
ous construction  materials  for  schools;  and 
sports  areas,  audio  vis\ial  materials,  kitchen 
equipment,  sanitation  programs,  printing 
machines,  wood  working  tools,  and  other 
construction  materials  for  a  variety  of  other 
institutions. 

Most  of  the  sites  were  visited  by  the  Maine 
study  team,  and  the  projects  have  been  as- 
signed priority  numbers. 

Rio  Orande  do  Norte  forms  the  northeast 
comer  of  Brazil,  much  Uke  Maine  forms  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  U.S. 

Its  total  area  Is  20,469  square  miles  and 
Its  p<9ulation  is  1,254,000.  Curtis  says  It  ts 
20  per  cent  smaller  than  Maine  In  size  but 
has  20  per  cent  more  people. 

Bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
north  and  east.  It  has  a  tropical  climate  with 
an  average  high  temperatiire  of  84  degrees  In 
the  dry  season  and  a  low  average  of  73  de- 
grees in  the  rainy  season. 

The  capital  and  principle  port  In  Natal, 
fo\inded  In  1S99,  with  a  population  of  200,000 
persons. 

Rio  Orande  do  Norte  contains  61  inhabi- 
tants per  square  mile,  with  62  per  cent  of  the 
population  being  rural  and  38  per  cent  urban. 

The  State's  main  product  is  sea  salt  but  It 
also  produces  cotton,  sisal,  wax  and  has  the 
largest  deposits  of  tungsten  In  Brazil. 

Although  the  illiteracy  rate  is  nearly  70 
I>er  cent,  school  construction  ts  on  the  rise. 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte  has  one  university, 
located  in  Natal,  with  schools  of  law,  medi- 
cine, engineering,  pharmacy,  philosophy, 
odontology,  economics  and  social  services. 

Malnutrition  is  reported  too  high  among 
Infants  because  pregnant  mothers  receive 
almost  no  prenatal  care. 

Administration  of  the  state  Is  conducted 
by  a  governor  and  legislative  congress  repre- 
sented by  40  deputies.  The  governor  is  elected 
by  the  people  for  a  five-year  terra  and  may 
not  succeed  himself. 


LieateuBt  Kudle,  of  Maryhad,  Diet  in 
Vwt  Ambash 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARTLAN9 

Df  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12.  1967 

Ur.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lit.  Robert  E.  EInadle,  a  22-year-told 
soldier   from   Maryland,   was   recently 


killed  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  courage  of  this  young  man  and  to 
honor  his  mamory  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Recori)  : 
LnuTKNAirr    Kwadlx    nr    Vixr    Ambxtbh — 

Camp  SPRtNA  Officxr  Wxnt  to  UinvxBarrT 

OF  Mabylan^ 

Camp  Spsii^,  Md.,  October  11. — A  22- 
year-old  second  lieutenant  who  spent  two 
years  at  the  University  of  Maryland  before 
enlisting  In  the  Army  was  killed  in  Vietnam 
Monday,  the  Defense  Department  reported 
today.  ! 

He  was  Robtrt  E.  Knadle,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  .'.  Knadle,  of  5400  Henderson 
road. 

PLA  (f  NpiO   TO    STAT    ON 

The  Defense  Department  said  I4eutenant 
Knadel  died  '  i>f  gunshot  wounds  received 
Monday  when  i  truck  in  which  he  was  riding 
was  ambushed  in  the  central  coast  area  near 
Phu.Cat. 

He  had  been  in  Vietnam  since  January  and 
was  planning  to  extend  his  tour  of  duty  to 
eighteen  montths,  his  father  said  tonight. 

"He  was  v^y  proud  of  his  work"  Mr. 
Knadle  said,  "^e  thought  that  it  was  worth- 
while." TJeutehant  Knadle  was  In  an  engi- 
neering battalion  which  maintains  Route  1, 
the  coastal  highway. 

Before  enlldting  in  January,  1966,  Lieu- 
tenant Knadlf  had  spent  two  years  at  the 
TTniveraity  of  Maryland,  where  he  was  major- 
ing in  civil  engineering. 

IrFICZa   TKAININO 

After  basic  training  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C, 
the  yoiing  soldier  who  would  have  been  22 
on  October  19,  underwent  officer  training  at 
Fort  Belvolr,  V^ 

Besides  his  'parents,  he  is  survived  by  a 
sister,  Susan  Knadle,  a  graduate  student 
at  George  Wfishington  University,  and  a 
brother,  Roge^  Knadle,  a  high  school  senior. 


Mr.  Speaker, 


A  Proposal 
Chiistophi 
D.C^  for 


To  Bring  die  Remains  of 
Colnmbns  to  Washington, 
Permanent  Bnrial 


EXTEIfSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOirSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  2.  1967 

Mr.  PUCOTSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
Columbus  Diy,  455  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  Ainerica,  I  wish  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  commemorating  the  cour- 
age and  daring  of  this  great  Italian 
explorer. 

He  faced  apposition,  fear,  superstition, 
and  an  uncbpirted  sea  to  discover  a  new 
world  of  optKjrtunity  for  all  men  who 
searched  for]a  better  life. 

Christopher  Columbus  is  burled  today 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Because  his 
vast  discovery  brought  the  world  to  the 
North  American  Continent,  I  am  today 
proposing  tnat  our  Government  enter 
into  preliminary  discussions  with  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  possi- 
bility of  transferring  the  remains  of 
Christopher  Columbus  to  a  permanent 
resting  place  in  Washington,  D.C..  so 
that  a  suitable  monument  to  his  vlsiCHi 
and  genius  may  be  built  and  shared  by 
all  Americans. 


October  12,  1967 


I  am  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  legislaion  to  make  Columbus 
Day  a  legal  holiday  in  the  United  States, 
as  well.  This  legislation  is  overdue.  We, 
who  owe  so  miuch  to  this  outstanding 
Italian  explorer  and  the  men  who  braved 
the  unknown  Atlantic  to  follow  iiim, 
should  at  the  earliest  opportunity  make 
every  effort  to  announce  to  the  world  our 
debt  to  his  genius. 

A  permanenti  memorial  to  Christopher 
Columbus  woulh  be  a  beacon  for  all  who 
envision  a  betier,  richer  world.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  tht  capital  of  the  free  world 
is  the  logical  pl|ice  for  such  a  monument. 

Columbus  is  part  of  each  of  us.  A 
monument  dedicated  to  his  greatness 
will  reflect  in  Eome  small  measure  our 
depth  of  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

He  deserves  to  take  his  place  among 
the  heroes  who  have  brought  the  full 
benefits  of  the  ;North  and  South  Ameri- 
can Continents  to  men  of  all  races, 
creeds,  and  i  ationalities  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  hope  our  Gov- 
ernment will  seriously  consider  under- 
taking these  discussions  at  the  earliest 
opjportunity. 


HON.  EDW 


The  Sqnees!  Play  In  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  DERW19SKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my 
opinion  we  muit  give  priority  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  I  a  solution  to  water  and 
air  pollution.    I 

An  editorial  in  this  morning's  Chicago 
Tribune  blxintly  describes  the  buckpass- 
Ing  that  Is  going  on  in  Wasliington.  The 
adverse  affect  of  water  and  air  polIuti(m 
reaches  millions  of  our  citizens.  It  is  a 
far  more  urgent  target  for  Federal  action 
than  many  (tf  the  dubious  political 
spending  schemes  of  the  so-called  Great 
Society. 

As  long  as  ihe  budget-cutting  mood 
prevails  in  Wellington  we  can  effectively 
cut  nonessential  and  duplicating  pro- 
grams. Aa  the  major  nondefense  pro- 
gram we  mu^t  augment  our  efforts 
against  water  and  air  pollution. 

To  emphasiae  this  point,  I  insert  the 
editorial  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 


Thx  Sqc 


Plat  ut  Washington 


The  question  9f  dumping  harbor  dredgings 
into  Lake  Michigan  is  a  simple  one.  The  prac- 
tice Is  extremely  dangerous,  foolish,  and 
shortsighted.  Tet  the  army  corps  of  engineeti 
has  informed  a  congressional  committee  that 
the  dumping  would  be  continued  (or  thrM 
more  years.  Brig.  Gen.  Harry  O.  Woodbury 
passed  the  buck  to  the  federal  bureau  of  tht 
budget.  The  bureau,  he  said,  had  ruled 
against  the  coeflier  method  of  disposing  of 
harbor  muck  on  land. 

It  may  be  do\ibted  that  the  general  would 
have  been  so  cocksure  if  he  had  been  speak- 
ing for  the  corps  of  engineers  alone.  Appar- 
ently he  was  speaking  for  the  whole  Johnson 
administration,  which  is  engaged  In  a  tug-of- 
war  with  Congress  on  a  proposal  to  incre— 
Income  taxes.  'She  House  ways  and  means 
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eoomlttee  has  delayed  action  on  the  Presi- 
dsnt's  tax  bUl. 

The  Johnson  administration  in  t\im  has 
put  the  squeeze  on  Congress  by  threat- 
ening to  defer  60  per  cent  of  highway  spend- 
ing. Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has  put 
t  freeze  on  340  million  dollars  appropriated 
for  military  construction  projects  in  this 
country.  A  high  government  official  told  a 
TuBPNE  reporter  that  the  President  is  pre- 
pared to  Impose  further  cutbacks  unless  Con- 
gress enacts  the  10  per  cent  income  tax  sur- 
charge. 

The  Tribune  has  protested  a  thousand 
times  against  the  dangers  of  inflation  caused 
by  government  deficits.  We  believe,  however, 
tbat  each  government  spending  program 
(taould  be  considered  on  its  merits.  The  John- 
son budget  of  136.5  billion  dollars  is  loaded 
with  programs  far  less  Important  than 
preserving  the  Great  Lakes. 

Oen.  Woodbury  reported  at  Tuesday's  hear- 
ing that  the  extra  cost  of  landfill  disposal  of 
dredgings  from  the  15  most  polluted  harbors 
of  the  Great  Lakes  would  amount  to  96  mil- 
lion dollars  in  the  next  five  years.  This  would 
be  19  million  dollars  a  year — a  trifling  sum 
as  money  is  reckoned  in  Washington.  On  the 
(sme  day  that  Gen.  Woodbury  was  testifying, 
the  Senate  approved  appropriations  totaling 
nearly  4.8  million  dollars  for  public  works  and 
operating  expenses  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
ctomnlsslon. 

The  Johnson  administration's  recent 
threats  to  economize  are  lavighable  in  view 
of  the  way  the  same  administration  poiirs 
money  down  ratholes  aU  over  the  world. 
Almost  every  economy  move  has  been  against 
programs  that  direcUy  affect  the  welfare  of 
taxpayers. 

Uembers  of  Congress  from  the  Great  Lakes 
states  should  be  Influential  enough  to  over- 
rule the  corps  of  engineers  and  the  budget 
bureau  and  forbid  any  more  dumping  of 
dredged  material  into  the  lakes.  If  pollution 
ot  the  lakes  la  not  stopped,  the  eventual 
cost  of  restoring  them  to  life  will  be  stag- 
gering. 

Congress  also  should  take  a  new  look  at 
the  clean  water  restoration  act  which  was 
passed  with  much  fanfare  last  year.  It 
authorized  matching  grants  to  local  agencies 
for  sewage  treatment  works  and  other  anti- 
pollution measures.  This  was  one  deserving 
administration  program,  and  there  were  few 
objections  to  the  plan  to  spend  450  million 
dollars  In  1968  and  larger  sums  In  later  years. 

Several  cities  already  have  committed 
themselves  to  bond  Issues  to  take  advantage 
of  the  grants,  but  Congress  has  lost  Interest 
in  clean  water.  The  appropriation  bill  for  the 
lint  year  of  the  program  has  been  cut  to  203 
minion  dollars  in  the  House. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  stop  pollution  of 
likes  and  streams  and  that  is  to  stop  load- 
ing them  with  wastes.  The  space  program 
has  more  glamor  than  anti-poUutlon  meas- 
ures, but  we  doubt  that  It  is  more  Important. 


Space  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NCW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12,  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
Jjoognized  the  important  step  taken  on 
Tuesday  when  President  Johnson  signed 
w«  treaty  banning  weapons  from  space. 
*•<»  exploration  Is  the  realization  of 
«oe  (rf  mankind's  oldest  dreams.  Thus  it 


Is  appropriate  that  the  President  invited 
all  nations  to  join  in  a  i>artnership  to  ex- 
pand our  knowledge. 

Relevant  to  this,  and  imder  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  following  editorial  from  Tues- 
day's New  York  Times: 

SPACK   TaXATT 

The  ceremonies  in  Washington,  Moscow 
and  London  putting  the  space  treaty  Into 
effect  mark  not  only  the  first  major  East- 
West  agreement  since  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  of  1963  but  a  potential  starting  point 
for  an  even  more  momentous  accord. 

As  President  Johnson  said  at  the  White 
House  ceremony,  the  first  decade  of  the  space 
age  was  one  of  "competitive  spacemanship" 
by  the  United  States  and  Russia;  the  next 
decade  should  be  one  of  partnership  between 
them  "and  among  all  nations  under  the  sun 
and  stars."  This,  of  course,  was  not  the  first 
such  appeal  directed  by  the  President  to  the 
Russians.  But  recent  statements  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  leading  space  scientist,  Prof. 
Leonid  Sedov,  indicate  that  the  Russians  too 
may  be  coming  around  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  costs  of  going  It  alone  to  the  moon  and 
beyond  outweigh  the  dimming  propaganda 
magic. 

The  international  space  treaty  is  a  first 
basic  charter  for  space  law  and  a  probing  of 
space  "for  the  benefit  and  in  the  Interests  of 
all  countriee."  The  Sputnik  psychology  of  the 
past  is  outmoded.  What  the  world  now  seeks 
from  both  space  powers  Is  a  new  approach 
less  costly  in  money  and,  potentially,  in  lives. 


Coliunbns  Day 


♦  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  today  to  Chris- 
topher Columbus  and  all  our  good  Italo- 
Amerlcan  citizens  and  friends  on  Colum- 
bus Day.  I  am  happy  to  be  a  sponsor  of 
H.R.  5057,  which  I  introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 8, 1967,  a  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  Co- 
lumbus Day. 

Columbus  Day,  as  now  celebrated  by 
35  States,  Including  my  own  Pennsyl- 
vania, falls  on  October  12.  This  day 
stands  as  a  memorial  and  honor  to  Chris- 
topher Colmnbus.  This  great  Italian  dis- 
covered and  brought  to  Europe's  atten- 
tion the  vsist  American  Continent.  Co- 
lumbus' voyage  was  severely  difficult  and 
only  the  enthusiasm  of  this  powerful 
leader  kept  the  expedition  on  Its  course. 

Four  hundred  and  seyenty-flve  years 
ago  today  was  an  Important  day  for 
Americans  when  Columbus  actually  dis- 
covered America.  In  this  age  of  exciting 
space  explorations,  we  should  pause  to  re- 
call and  pay  tribute  to  Columbus,  because 
his  Journey  stands  as  a  monument  of  hu- 
man courage,  bravery  and  enthusiasm. 
He  was  a  powerful  leader  who  kept  his 
expedition  of  three  ships  and  handpicked 
crew  of  90  on  its  course,  in  spite  of  ex- 
treme hardships,  and  unfavorable  winds. 
Although  Columbus  had  made  numerous 
voyages  to  the  Mediterranean,  Iceland. 


and  the  African  coast,  and  studied  imder 
the  most  advanced  geographers  and 
navigators  of  the  day,  his  determination 
in  seeking  a  western  route  to  Asia  led  to 
his  landing  on  our  shores  on  October  12. 
1492. 

More  recent  years  have  seen  an  In- 
creasing appreciation  of  this  great 
Italian  navigator.  In  1892, 400  years  after 
the  discovery  of  this  continent,  President 
Benjamin  Harrison  recommended  to  the 
American  people  that  October  12  be  a 
general  holiday.  President  Harrison 
called  for  Americans,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  "cease  from  toil"  and  devote  them- 
selves to  such  exercises  as  may  best  ex- 
press honor  to  the  discoverer  and  their 
appreciation  of  the  great  achievements 
of  the  four  completed  centuries  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  spirit  of  President 
Harrison's  appeal,  and  also  as  a  tribute 
to  the  many  outstanding  Italo -American 
citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
County,  Pa.,  including  Justice  Michael  A. 
Musmanno,  Judge  Ruggero  J.  Aldisert. 
Judge  William  F.  Cercone,  Charles  G. 
Notari,  Frank  J.  Zappala,  and  my  good 
friends  in  the  Italian  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters of  America  and  the  Sons  of  Colum- 
bus, I  am  glad  to  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  Christopher  Columbus  on  October  12, 
and  strongly  urge  that  Columbus  Day  be 
made  a  national  holiday. 


Pott  Office  Shoold  Ittne  Stamp  Markiac 
50th  Annirersary  of  Independence  for 
Three  Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN      » 

OF   MABTL,ANI> 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  work  toward  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp 
to  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  of  the 
three  Baltic  States— Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania. 

This  proposal  was  originally  made  'jy 
the  Independence  for  Baltic  States  Com- 
mittee of  Washington  and  Baltimore.' 
This  committee  has  informed  me  that 
approximately  283  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  54  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  are  supporting  the  issuance  of 
this  stamp.  This  widespread  support  in 
the  Congress  clearly  demonstrates  the 
great  deal  of  Interest  this  proposal  has 
generated.  . 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Citizens  Stamp  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  will  meet  on 
Friday.  October  13,  1967,  to  discuss  its 
1968  stamp  program.  I  would  strongly 
urge  members  of  this  committee  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  Issuance 
of  a  commemorative  stamp  In  1968  mark- 
ing the  50th  anniversary  of  independence 
for  the  tliree  Baltic  States. 


A  5050 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DIIfGEU 

ow  mcHiaAN  , '' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  tlie  Congressional  Record 
an  excellent  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Manchester,  N.H.,  Union  Leader  of 
October  4,  1967,  pointing  out  the  com- 
plete failure  of  the  Philadelphia  gun 
control  statute. 

Under  that  unfortunate  experiment  in 
lawmaking,  crime  has  risen  in  Phila- 
delphia, homicides  have  increased  strik- 
ingly, law-abiding  citizens  have  been 
harassed  by  burglars,  muggers,  and  rap- 
ists, with  no  significant  advance  in  law 
enforcement. 

Inded.  all  of  the  114  persons  denied 
gun  permits  under  the  new  law  were  sub- 
ject to  denlsd  under  a  Pennsylvania  State 
statute  going  back  to  1939. 

Millions  of  dollars  that  could  have 
been  used  for  prosecuting  criminals  and 
additional  law  enforcement  have  been 
diverted  into  a  useless  attempt  at  regis- 
tration of  firearms,  harassment  of  law- 
abiding  citizens,  and  destruction  of  the 
legitimate  retail  trade  in  firearms  inside 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Certainly,  a  law  as  foolish  as  this 
should  give  the  Congress  pause  before  it 
enters  into  enactment  of  legislation  like 
the  iniquitous  Dodd  bill,  S.  1.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Firearms  Laws 

With  the  flreanna  law  adopted  by  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  In  106S,  now  being  of- 
fered as  a  model  for  state  and  federal  fire- 
arms le^slatlon,  and  President  Johnson, 
through  House  Speaker  John  McCormack,  ar- 
ranging news  conferences  on  gun  control  leg- 
islation— this  is  a  good  time  to  take  a  look 
at  the  accompUshments  of  the  Philadelphia 
law. 

The  new  PhUadelpbla  law  duplicates  the 
Pennsylvaaia  Uniform  Firearms  Act  of  1939 
In  controls  on  pistols — but  extends  the  pistol 
restrictions  and  red  tape  to  cover  also  rifles, 
shotguns  and  antique  firearms. 

The  Philadelphia  law  became  effective  in 
AprU  1965,  and  as  3^^  months  thus  passed 
without  the  new  regulations,  and  8Vi  months 
with  them,  a  fairer  estimate  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  law  may  be  made  by  comparing 
the  "whole  years  of  1964  and  1966." 

This  shows  that  in  1964  there  were  71  gun 
deaths,  and  in  1966  there  were  76. 

In  1964  guns  accounted  for  33  per  cent  of 
Philadelphia's  homicides.  In  1966  guns  ac- 
counted for  39  per  cent  of  the  killings. 

A  principal  supporter  of  the  Philadelphia 
gun  law  has  commented  proudly  that  among 
the  114  persons  denied  gun  permits  under 
the  new  law  were  30  convicted  burglars,  26 
persons  convicted  of  a^igrarated  assault  or 
assault  with  Intent  to  kill.  10  robbers,  three 
rapists,  two  mental  patients,  and  a  drug 
addict. 

AU  72  of  these  would  have  been  denied  gun 
permits  under  the  Pennsylvania  state  law  of 
1939. 

Supporters  of  the  Phlladelphlan  gun  law 
also  point  out  that  law  ylolatlons  in  that 
city  decreased  6.4  per  cent  in  1966,  compared 
to  1965. 

UsuaUy  not  mentioned  is  that  during  1966 
some  1,000  poUcemen  were  added  to  the  Ftill- 


adelphla  po  ice  force,  and  new  antl-crlme 
tactics  put  i^to  use. 

When  the  ientbusiastic  acclaim  Ol  the  antl- 
flrearms  faction  Is  brushed  away.  It  becomes 
apparent  that  the  new  Philadelphia  law  ac- 
complishes hothlng  In  ctirblng  crime  that 
was  not  within  the  scope  al  the  Pennsylvania 
law  in  effect}  since  1939. 

The  only  leffect  of  the  new  Philadelphia 
law  has  bMn  to  impose  stem  restrictions 
on  ownership  of  firearms  by  law-abiding  citi- 
zens and  sportsmen — the  same  effect  as  all 
such  laws  aimed  at  firearms.  Instead  of  at 
the  criminal  use  of  firearms. 


Oct<  ber  12:  Legal  Holiday 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HbUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11.  1967 

Mrs.  OR  SEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  support  |of  my  cosponsorshlp  of  HH. 
2372.  a  bill  declaring  October  12  to  be  a 
legal  holiday,  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  president  Kennedy's  remark: 

We  are  a  nation  of  immigrants. 

For  the  Record  ,  I  would  like  to  explore 
briefly  the  I  meaning  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's wor^s. 

The  Norih  American  Continent  is  the 
home  of  peoples  from  every  continent. 
The  continent  has  absorbed  and  nur- 
tured men  and  women  who — for  reasons 
as  diverse  as  their  origins — saw  here 
promises  ttiat  were  absent  or  muted  in 
their  prior  experience.  So  when  we  speak 
of  ourselves  as  a  nation  of  immigrants, 
the  pronoun  "we"  extends  In  time  to  en- 
compass nqt  just  the  numbers  of  dream- 
ers and  doers  who  came  to  this  continent 
and  Nation^  no,  the  small  word  "we"  en- 
compasses {the  dreams  and  deeds  them- 
selves.        ) 

Christopfier  Columbus  was  flesh  and 
bone,  and  dream  and  deed.*His  dream 
and  deed  aerve  as  mnemonic  symbol  of 
our  commitment  to  the  ideal  that  men 
are  brothep.  We  need  not,  we  should 
not,  indulge  in  argument  about  the  na- 
tional connx>sition  of  Columbus'  crew. 
Nor  does  ijiluminatlon  occur  in  lengthy 
su-guments  about  who  came  first  to  this 
hemisphere.  We — and  I  mean  the  word 
in  its  histdric  sense — ^will  be  Judged  not 
by  whethe^  we  established  the  authen- 
ticity of  th*  Kensington  stone  or  whether 
we  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  first 
mate  on  the  Santa  Maria  was  of  defin- 
able natiorial  origin.  A  true  Judgment  of 
us  must  r^  on  whether  we  permitted 
men  to  dream  and  do,  in  a  matrix  of 
brotherhoop. 

I  propos^,  therefore,  that  to  declare  a 
national  hjoliday  in  the  name  of  this 
Ideal  is  paft  of  our  task  as  transmitters 
of  the  dream.  Declaring  the  holiday  is 
to  remind  jouxselves  of  our  task.  It  will 
not  achieve  it.  But  if  this  holiday  ccmi- 
tributes  to  bur  sense  of  ourselves  as  free- 
men pursuing  diverse  purposes  within 
the  pattern  of  common  respect  for  di- 
verse purpose,  then  it  will  have  served 
its  Intent. 

"We  ari  a  nation  of  inunigrants" 
means  tha:  we  are  a  nation  of  dreamers 


and  doers,  a 

and  doers 

universal  brotherhood 


are 
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nation  in  which  dreamers 
at  h(Mne  in  the  vision  of 
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Vielcoiig  IB  Trouble 

EXTEN  3ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

I    or  vuginia 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursaay,  October  12.  1967 

Mr..  MAR3H.  Mr.  SpeakCT,  recently 
there  appear^  in  the  October  9  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post  an  Ewticle  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Alsop,  which  points  to  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war  in  A^etnam  and,  par- 
ticularly, the  outstanding  Job  that  hu 
been  done  in  the  n  Corps  area  by  Amer- 
ican forces,    i 

Because  successes  and  achievements 
have  so  frequently  gone  unnoticed,  I  feel 
this  article  14  of  special  importance.  All 
of  us  deplor^  and  regret  the  casualties 
that  are  beiiig  suffered  by  our  men  in 
Vietnam,  buli  when  attention  is  focused 
on  a  particular  sector  of  the  country 
where  heavy  fighting  is  being  waged,  we 
should  not  overlook  what  is  occurring  in 
other  regions  where  the  threat  of  attack 
and  offensive  action  by  the  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  forces  have  been  dras- 
tically reduced. 

Because  Mr.  Alsop's  article  points  to  a 
substantial  area  of  Vietnam  where  Amer- 
ican forces  are  doing  an  outstanding  Job, 
I  wanted  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  o( 
other  Members  of  the  House: 


VlETCONO  IN 


A  DREADruL  Mess  in  Region 


llxLo  BT  n  Corps 

Nha  Trano  Vietnam. — "Pray  Ood  the 
United  States  i  lever.  never  gets  into  this  kind 
of  a  stalemate  " 

The  young  iintelllgehce  colonel  gave  the 
shortest  and  knoet  vivid  possible  summary 
of  the  situatioti  here  In  n  C<»ps,  which  con- 


stitutes about 

central  region 

Six  months 

Corps,  the  VC 


half  of  the  strategically  vital 
of  South  Vietnam, 
ago.  when  I  was  last  in  n 
were  already  In  a  mess  here— 
and  a  mess  th4t  was  all  the  more  interesting 
because  it  seetned  to  predict  the  course  of 
the  war  in  ottter  corps  areas,  n  Corps  is  still 
predictive,  an4  now  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  the 
VC  here  are  la  a  dreadful,  probably  irrepa- 
rable mess.       I 

n  Corps  Is  predictive  because  of  its  very 
special  geography  of  Its  corps  areas.  To  the 
west  are  the  tumbled  mountains  of  the 
Anamlte  chain,  and  the  wide  savannahs  of  the 
high  plateaus.  Here  are  few  people  and  re- 
sources. Along  the  seasoact  on  the  east  an 
fertile,  alluvial  rice  plains,  each  embayed  In 
mountain  masses,  and  here,  In  these  rloe 
plains,  are  Just  about  all  the  population  and 
resources.  | 

It  can  be  seen.  then,  that  the  enemy's  big 
units — the  Ncrth  Vietnamese  divisions  and 
the  supportinfe  VC  "main  force"  and  pro- 
vincial battalions — are  bound  to  have  a  very 
thin  time  in  ik  Corps  whenever  they  lose  ef- 
fective access  |to  the  coastal  rice  plains.  And 
this  has  made|  the  coastal  big  unite  specially 
vulnerable. 

Hence  the  North  Vietnamese  regiments  d 
the  so-called  B-3  front,  in  their  Cambodian 
sanctuary  beyond  the  western  frontier,  baye 
merely  been  contained  by  the  American  4th 
Division,  which  guards  the  high  plateaut 
Meanwhile,  the  lion's  share  ot  H  Corps  re- 
sources— the    Or  cavalry,  the  Koreans,  and 


other  allied  units,  as  well  as  some  good  South 
Vietnamese  outfits — have  been  emnloyed  to 
harry  the  enemy's  big  units  out  of  the  rice 
plains.  The  results  are  dramatic  by  now. 

In  Blnhdlnh  Province,  as  already  reported, 
what  used  to  be  the  best  North  Vietnamese 
division  in  the  South,  the  3d.  has  all  but 
crumbled  Into  ruin.  In  Phuyen  and  Khanh- 
hoa,  the  two  regiments  of  the  5th  North  Viet- 
namese Division  are  in  no  better  shape.  And 
m  the  provinces  farther  to  the  south,  al- 
though more  limited  resources  have  been 
available,  the  combined  rollback  and  erosion 
of  the  enemy  big  units  Is  also  proceeding 
apace. 

What  is  Interesting  about  this  process  is 
not  the  fate  of  the  big  units.  What  is  in- 
teresting rather  Is  the  effect  on  the  VC  con-  " 
trol  of  the  population  and  the  VC  base  in 
the  countryside,  once  the  big  units  have  been 
driven  Into  hungry.  Ineffectual  refuge  in  the 
mountains,  where  these  "big  brothers"  can 
no  longer  give  real  support  to  their  little 
brothers  in  the  plains  below.  This  could  be 
foreseen  six  months  ago,  when  there  was 
documentary  evidence  that  the  18th  North 
Vietnamese  Regiment  was  retained  in  Blnh- 
dlnh because  of  pleas  by  the  province  party 
committee.  The  committee  warned  that  the 
whole  VC  structure  would  be  endangered  if 
this  wretched  regiment,  then  down  to  600 
men,  went  north  to  safer  territory  to  refit  and 
pick  up  replacements. 

What  was  then  merely  foreseeable  has  now 
begun  to  come  to  pass  in  deadly  earnest, 
however.  Take  Phuyen  Province,  once  the  do- 
main of  the  95th  Regiment  of  the  5th  North 
Vietnamese  Division,  plus  the  tough  30th 
VC  main  force  battalion.  Soon  after  the 
Koreans  pushed  down  Into  Phuyen  (where 
the  VC  used  to  hold  everything  up  to  the 
lubnrbs  of  the  province  capital)  the  95th 
Heglment  was  so  badly  mauled  that  It  fled 
into  the  high  mountains  to  lick  its  wounds. 

That  was  last  December.  By  May.  cap- 
tured documents  show  leading  members  of 
the  local  party  network  were  grimly  com- 
plaining that  VC  control  had  been  lost  In 
whole  districts  of  the  vital  rice  plains;  that 
dire  damage  had  been  done  to  the  VC  base 
in  the  countryside  by  defection,  capture  and 
leas  in  battle  of  great  numbers  of  essential 
cadres;  and  that,  in  short,  the  situation  In 
the  rice  plain'  was  near-desperate. 

roT  this  very  reason,  beyond  doubt,  the 
Wth  Regiment  got  a  good  many  hundred 
replacements  during  the  spring.  The  coastal 
Wg  units  in  n  Corps  now  enjoy  almost  abso- 
lute replacement-priority,  It  noted.  And  what 
then  happened  to  the  95th  In  turn  indicates 
tha  kind  of  result  this  priority  has  thus  far 
everywhere  produced. 

In  brief,  when  brought  up  to  strength,  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  descend  again  Into 
the  rice  plain,  with  the  prime  mission  of 
rtaylng  there  permanently  to  aid  the  local 
VC  and  the  secondary  mission  of  collecting 
nee  for  its  own  hungry  requirements.  It  did 
•0,  preparing  a  strongly  fortified  position  In 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  main  plain.  It 
•wo  did  some  damage  that  could  probably 
have  been  avoided  by  more  rapid  response 
to  the  intelligence.  Reinforcements  came 
wit  fairly  late. 

Sven  before  the  reinforcements  arrived 
jowever.  the  Koreans  and  the  local  South 
"etnamese  army  units  had  caught  up  with 
tte  95th;  had  punished  It  cruelly;  had  driven 
«  out  of  Its  new  fortifications;  and  had 
WMed  it  back  Into  mountain-refuge  again 
«  the  process,  a  Korean  regiment  also 
wy)ed  the  30th  VC  main  force  battalion. 
*M  in  prisoners  and  killed.  Including  the 
BattaUon  political  ofllcer  and  the  second  In 
wmmand.  the  Koreans  destroyed  Just  over 
n«r  this  veteran  battaUon's  total  strength 
«about300men. 

IWven  by  necessity,  small  elwnents  to  the 
wth  Regiment  are  sUU  trying  to  return  to 
"•  plain  in  search  of  rice,  of  which  they 
"•  desperately  short.  The  fight  is  not  over. 


The  damage  recently  done  is  only  beginning 
to  be  repaired.  But  the  easenUal  fact  to  note 
is  that  the  big  units  were  called  to  the  res- 
cue by  the  VC  party  apparatus  In  the  popu- 
lous areas  of  Phuyen,  and  this  rescue  party 
ignominlously  failed.  If  rescue  was  so  badly 
needed,  and  there  is  no  real  hope  of  rescue, 
what  will  be  the  future  of  the  apparatus? 


A  Salnte  to  Gea.  Casimir  Palatki  and  the 
PoUsh  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   MASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  12..  1967 


■  Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
privUege  for  me  to  join  with  the  Mem- 
bers here  in  paying  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 

His  role  in  resisting  the  forces  oppress- 
ing his  beloved  Poland  has  been  cele- 
brated by  the  historians  of  every  free- 
dom-loving nation.  Every  American 
schoolboy  has  been  taught  the  debt  of 
gratitude  that  our  own  country  owes  to 
the  contributions  and  courage  of  this 
great  patriot.  As  we  revere  his  memory, 
we  honor  tlirough  him  that  love  of  lib- 
erty and  that  dauntless  spirit,  stemming 
from  his  Polish  heritage,  which  sent  him 
forth  to  fight  for  freedom  in  the  New 
World. 

Through  the  centuries  Poland  has  had 
its  great  leaders — ^men  of  extraordinary 
capabilities,  character,  and  courage.  Yet 
all  of  the  great  men  of  Poland,  no  mat- 
ter how  varied  their  spheres  of  Influence 
or  different  their  fields  of  endeavor,  have 
Inherited    several    things    in    common 

which  gave  them  their  reason  for  being 

their  love  of  God  and  their  religion,  their 
love  of  coimtry,  and  their  burning  desire 
for  its  eventual  liberation. 

At  the  beginning  of  modem  times  all 
of  western  Christendom  owed  a  debt -of 
gratitude  to  Poland  when  King  John  So- 
bieski  drove  the  Turks  back  from  Vienna 
in  1683  in  one  of  the  most  decisive  vic- 
tories in  history.  Had  the  gallant  So- 
bieskl  failed,  all  Europe  would  have  been 
subjected  to  a  yoke  of  slavery  and  Chris- 
tian culture  would  have  been  destroyed. 
Poland's  contributions  to  the  success 
of  the  Allies  during  World  War  n,  and 
the  fight  of  her  people  to  preserve  west- 
em  civilization  once  again  as  they  did 
In  the  battle  of  Vienna  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, make  It  mandatory  that  all  true 
Americans  support  the  demands  for  Jus- 
tice for  Poland  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  heroic  stand  of  Poland  in  1939  In 
the  face  of  aggression  by  superior  force 
was  an  example  of  courage  unparalleled 
in  history.  Poland's  contributions  to  the 
military  success  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  drive  to  final  victory  and  peace,  and 
her  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
merit  every  consideration.  We  must  keep 
the  sacred  pledges  that  were  made  to 
Poland,  not  only  because  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  owe  to  Poland,  but  because  of  tiie 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  wholehearted 
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cooperation  of  all  the  smaller  nations 
who  look  to  us  for  Justice. 

To  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry,  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Uhited  States,  I  urge  you  to 
continue  your  efforts  to  restore  Poland  to 
its  prewar  glory.  The  buoyant  idealism 
and  splendid  patriotism,  together  with 
the  deep  Christian  concept  of  the  right, 
which  have  characterized  the  Polish 
spirit  in  the  past,  have  done  much  for 
our  own  country  and  should  certainly  do 
much  for  Poland. 

Civillaiation  is  based  upon  a  reign  of 
peace  and  Justice,  and  for  this  rea.son 
America  has  been  ennobled  by  the  spirit- 
ual contributions  of  her  citizens  of  Polish 
descent.  By  being  true  to  their  culture 
and  their  creed,  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry  cannot  help  being*  true  to  their 
country.  Their  love  of  Poland  and  desire 
to  make  it  free  will  only  enhance  their 
love  of  America.  All  of  us  might  well  be 
proud  if  we  could  contribute  as  much 
as  Pulaski  did  to  progress  in  the  United 
States  and  peace  In  the  world. 


A  Tme  Story  That  Couldn't  Be  Tnie 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   KINNBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11.  1967 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  an 
editorial  from  the  Sunday,  October  8. 
1967,  Minneapolis  Tribune  In  the 
Record : 

A  Trux  Stort  That  Cottldn't  Bk  Trtjx 
Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  country 
rocked  by  violence  in  its  big  cities.  Some 
called  them  racial  disturbances.  Others  said 
they  were  riots.  A  few  called  It  a  revolution. 
The  nation  was  shocked,  to  put  it  mUdly. 
"The  greatest  crisis  since  the  Civil  War," 
was  how  the  politicians  described  It.  The  poll- 
sters went  out  and  found  that  the  people 
wanted  the  government  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. The  poUUclans  responded  with  a  multi- 
tude of  proposals  ...  a  MarshaU  Plan  for 
the  cities  .  .  .  tax  incentives  to  stimulate 
ghetto  housing  construction  .  .  .  massive 
Job  programs. 

Alas.  It  was  all  talk.  The  President  was 
too  busy  fighting  a  war  in  another  country 
to  provide  any  real  leadership.  He  appointed 
a  study  commission  and  announced  plans 
to  spend  »40  million  from  eilsUng  programs 
to  create  more  Jobs.  The  Congress  was  more 
Interested  in  cutting  the  budget,  although  it 
had  second  thoughts  about  Its  earlier  In- 
clination to  economize  on  rat  control,  rent 
supplements  and  the  poverty  program. 

Even  in  the  dUes  that  suffered  the  up- 
heavals, Uttle  was  changed.  In  Los  Angeles, 
where  death  and  destruction  were  severe, 
the  recommendauons  of  a  study  commission 
were  largely  ignored.  In  Detroit,  scene  of  an- 
other great  uprising,  there  was  a  great 
amount  of  wheel-spinning.  In  Minneapolis, 
a  city  with  problems  small  enough  to  be 
manageable,  a  grand  Jxiry  worried  about  tin- 
deslrable  elements  in  a  youth  center. 

All  the  while,  the  gap  grew  between  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots.  Those  in  the 
ghettos  continued  to  live  in  crowded  hous- 
ing, subolstlng  on  menial  Jobs  or  no  Jobs, 
growing  ever  more  alienated  frotn  the  affl- 
uent society  around  them,  but  not  of  them. 
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This  went  on  throu^  another  wlnt«r. 
Into  another  sprlnK,  and  then  came  sunuaer 
again.  The  country  waa  rocked  by  Tl(deno* 
even  greater  tban  before.  Tbe  nation  was 
shocked  .  .  .  etc. 


Propoie4  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty 


October  12,  1967 


Stvtntf-iwt  Tean  of  Dedicated 
Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  n^BiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Key  West,  Fla.,  marks  its  75th  anni- 
versary. Throughout  the  75  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  citizens  of  Key 
West,  First  Congregational  members 
have  devoted  themselves  to  making 
available  friendship  and  spiritual  guid- 
ance for  aU. 

I  would  like  to  Join  the  Key  West  Citi- 
zen In  congratulating  the  church,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  In  tiie  next  75 
years  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Key  West  will  make  an  even  greater  con- 
tribution to  the  spiritual  life  and  welfare 
of  Key  Westers: 

CONOkMATIONAL    CHTTSCH,    75    YEARS   OF 

MuasTST 

Our  congratulations  to  members  of  the 
Plrst  Congregational  Church  at  Key  West. 
This  month  marks  the  church's  76th  anni- 
versary. The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Mory,  present 
<  pastor  at  the  chttrch,  la  the  30th  person  to 
serve  in  that  capacity. 

First  Congregational  Church  of  Key  West 
was  bom  as  a  splinter  group  from  the  Meth- 
odist Church  In  1892.  It  acquired  Its  present 
land  In  1893.  as  a  gift  from  the  church's  first 
oonvert — John  A.  Harris.  Since  that  Ume,  527 
William  Street  has  com.e  to  be  Identified  as 
an  address  where  any  stranger  can  find 
friendship  and  spiritual  guidance. 

Key  West  has  been  fortunate  In  possessing 
many  churches  of  many  denominations. 
Some  are  older  .  .  .  some  are  younger  than 
First  Congregational  Church  <^  Key  West. 
All,  however,  work  together  In  seeking  a  com- 
mon goal — ^to  uplift  the  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  life  of  our  people.  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  has  been  especlaUy  dedicated 
In  this  work — particularly  where  the  Armed 
Services  are  concerned. 

As  far  back  as  1880,  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  members  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  devoted  themselves  to  pro- 
viding entertainment  and  spiritual  strength 
for  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  tradition  has 
come  down  to  the  present  day.  In  war  or 
peace,  many  locally  stationed  servtcemen 
have  found  a  church  home  at  527  WUliam 
Street. 

October  will  be  sort  of  a  homeoomlng 
month  for  First  Congregational  Church.  Next 
Simday,  the  church's  pastor  of  30  years  ago — 
the  Rev.  John  E.  Pickens  Sr. — will  conduct 
services.  Special  services  and  programs  are 
planned  for  the  other  Sundays  during  the 
month,  including  social  events  such  as  a 
"pot  luck"  supper  to  be  held  In  the  Fellow- 
ship Hall  adjacent  to  the  church  next  Sun- 
day night.  Friends  and  former  members  are 
Invited  to  these  affairs. 

First  Congregational  Church  of  Key  West 
has  sound  reason  to  be  happy  and  rejoice  In 
the  success  of  its  first  75  years  of  ministry  to 
the  people  of  Key  West.  The  Citizen  is  pleased 
to  congratulate  the  church  and  to  wish  it 
even  greater  success  in  the  next  75  years. 


EXn  NSION  OF  REBAARKS 

HON.  RO  {ERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiscoNsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  12.  1967 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
technologlcfaUy  oriented  society  has 
focused  attention  on  our  patent  system 
and  that  system  Is  today  imder  active 
study  in  al  number  of  areas.  President 
Johnson  has  proposed  enactment  of  a 
patent  ref<Min  bill  to  modernize  the  n.S. 
patent  syslfem,  and  this  measure  Is  be- 
fore the  Patent  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judlpiary  Committee.  On  another 
front,  the  tJ.S.  Patent  OfQce  is  engaged 
in  international  cooperative  endeavors 
with  other  countries.  A  draft  Patent  Co- 
operation Treaty  has  recently  been 
brought  forth  by  the  United  mtema- 
tlonal  Buiieau  for  the  Protection  of 
Intellectual  Property.  These  significant 
developmeQts  are  described  in  detail  in 
a  recent  address  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Alexander  B.  Trowbridge  before 
the  Patents  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  I  in- 
sert the  speech  by  Secretary  Trowbridge 
in  the  Recc^U)  : 

AOIHtESS  BT  ^BCSETABT  OP  COICMXaCS  ALSXAN- 
DEB  B.  TK0WBRIDGB,  PRKPARKD  rOK  DSLIVBIT 
TO  THK  P^TKNTB  COMlCTmx  OP  THB  Ma- 
TIONAI,      AtoSOCIATTON      OW      MAXTDTACTtmEBS. 

New  Yor4.  N.7..  SEFmcBEa  8.   1967 

It  is  my  vtry  real  pleasure  to  be  here  with 
you  today  x4  discuss  the  improvement  of  our 
patent  syste^n — a  system  In  which  we  as  ad- 
ministrators and  you  as  users  have  a  common 
Interest.        j 

Efforts  of  I  improvement  can  be  classified 
as  long-ran^e  undertakings  whoee  benefits 
will  accrue  for  decades  to  come,  Just  as  the 
original  Constitutional  provision  for  patent 
protection  has  served  us  for  180  years. 

Most  of  our  time  in  this  fast-moving  world 
is  taken  up  with  short  range  objectives.  Ob- 
viously both  are  Important — laying  the  foun- 
dation for  progress  in  the  years  ahead  by  the 
Improvemeoit  of  over-aU  systems,  and  making 
short-run  a4Justments  that  meet  the  imme- 
diate needs  t>f  the  day. 

President  Johnson's  Patent  Reform  Bill 
Illustrates  tkls  Administration's  concern  wltti 
long-range  Improvements  In  our  economic 
system. 

In  transmitting  the  measure  to  Congress 
last  Februa^,  the  President  noted  that  the 
patent  system  has  "helped  American  business 
to  translate  the  'fixe  of  genius'  Into  the  prod- 
ucts and  processes  that  have  enriched  the 
lives  of  aU  M  us." 

But  he  alio  pointed  out  that  "institutions 
must  change  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
times,"  and  I  think  it  is  clear  that  modern- 
ization ts  Ic^g  overdue. 

If  the  patent  system  is  to  continue  to  serve 
us  well  it  mjust  be  strengthened  and  stream- 
lined to  coi>e  with  the  challenges  of  the 
decades  ahepd.  It  must  keep  pace  with  both 
expanded  trade  and  new  technology.  Even 
more,  It  mtist  create  a  better  climate  for  ex- 
panded entry  of  American  businessmen  Into 
International  markets.  And  It  must  provide 
for  prompt  {disclosure  and  use  of  new  tech- 
nology in  tikis  country.  This  will  benefit  not 
only  Ameri(^n  business  but  also  the  Ameri- 
can consvimiBr. 

The  NAI4.  under  the  leadership  of  your 
Committee  Chairman,  Frederic  O.  Hess,  has 
been  among  those  most  active  In  defining 
the  problems  facing  the  patent  system  and 
In  relating  ihem  to  business  interests. 


One  problem  that  illustrates  the  need  tor 
reform  is  the  Tinnecessary  and  burdensome 
duplication  of  effort  in  protecting  Inventions 
Internationally.  This  duplication  bears  heav- 
ily on  the  patont  offices  of  the  world  and  on 
businessmen  engaged  In  world  commerce.  It 
creates  an  artificial  barrier  to  world  trade. 

An  average  Jof  three  patent  appUcattom 
Is  filed  Interqatlonally  on  each  Invention 
patented.  Thlsi  means  that  of  the  estimated 
650,000  patenti  applications  filed  worldwide 
each  ye£ir,  two»thirds  are  duplicates  or  mul- 
tiple filings  of  other  applications.  Each  li 
processed  Inftfvidually  in  each  country. 
Moreover,  comlpanies  and  individuals  must 
plow  through  a  complex  maze  of  divergent 
laws  and  custcVns  which  have  grown  up  over 
the  years,  Involving  even  the  size  of  paper 
which  must  be  used  or  the  nuntber  of  type- 
written lines  der  page. 

In  this  country,  dissemination  of  tech- 
nological advances  is  often  delayed  by  the 
very  system  de|igned  to  accelerate  disclosxire. 
VS.  patent  applications  are  now  kept  secret 
until  a  patent  \b  issued,  and  this  can  take  up 
to  five  years  o^  more. 

Because  of  built-in  delays,  businessmen, 
unaware  of  a  iompetitor's  work,  may  invest 
substantial  sums  reinventing  something  al- 
ready patented  by  a  competitor.  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  knowledgeable  American  con- 
cerns actually  search  published  foreign  pat- 
ents and  applications  to  find  out  what  otber 
American  con^nles  are  trying  to  patent 
right  here  m  Uhls  country. 

As  you  kn^w,  this  Administration  bai 
moved  on  a  nv^ber  of  fronts  to  update  the 
patent  system  and  gear  It  for  more  rapid  and 
effective  service  to  business  and  the  publici 

You  are  all  familiar,  of  course,  with  the 
reconunendati<)ns  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission and  ^th  the  Patent  Refcmn  pro- 
posals he  sent  Congress  in  February  to  im- 
plement the  Commission's  work.  This  bill 
would  bring  about  the  first  major  revision  of 
the  patent  system  in  more  than  a  century.  It 
is  designed,  as  the  President  said: 

"(1)  To  raise  the  quality  and  reliability  of 
U.S.   patents,  j 

"(2)  To  redlice  the  time  and  expense  of 
obtaining  and  protecting  a  patent. 

"(3)  To  spe^  public  disclosure  of  scien- 
tific and  techaological  information." 

The  President  added  that  these  changes 
would  also  bring  our  own  system  into  closer 
harmony  with  those  of  other  nations. 

Better  Intemational  cooperation  will  lead 
naturally  to  better  protection  of  Intellectusl 
property.  And  fthls,  of  course,  Is  the  rationale 
behind  our  nfew  bUateral  Information  and 
search  exchange  agreements  with  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France,  Japan,  Austria  and  otber 
countries.  All  of  these  pilot  studies  have  not 
been  completed.  But  so  far  we  have  learned 
some  valuable  lessons  from  them,  notablj 
that  the  quickest  way  to  end  expensive,  in- 
efficient, mastAve  duplication  is  through  t 
multi-nation  pystem  within  the  framework 
of  existing  International  cooperative  ar- 
rangements.    I 

AccordinglyJ  the  tT.S.  Delegation  asked  the 
Paris  Union  l^st  fall  to  have  the  United  In- 
ternational Bilreau  for  the.  Protection  of  In- 
tellectual Property  undertake  an  urgent 
study  of  the  I  duplication  problem.  As  you 
know,  the  result  was  the  proposed  Patent 
Cooperation  Tteaty  which  Is  being  considered 
by  your  Comnilttee  here  today. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  in  any  length 
the  Presidents  Patent  Reform  Bill,  except 
to  emphasize  my  support  for  its  provision* 
and  their  underlying  objectives.  We  want 
the  most  etTective  and  efficient  patent  system 
to  serve  this  jountry  In  the  future.  Enact- 
ment of  the  Reform  Bill,  I  am  convinced, 
will  achieve  the  goals  laid  down  by  tbe 
President  andl  wUl  bring  our  patent  system 
more  fully  in  ^ne  with  Its  Constitutional  ob- 
jectives. 

Nor  do  I  propose  to  discuss  In  any  detail 
the  Patent  C(  operation  Treaty.  We  are  en- 
cotiraged  by  B  tRPI's  effort  and  initiative  and 
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anxious  to  see  further  development  and  re- 
finement of  its  work. 

But  I  would  like  to  outline  what  I  think 
are  the  broad  objectives  of  a  modem,  efficient 
patent  system  and  to  relate  them  to  our  na- 
tional and  international  goals. 

Simply  stated,  the  patent  system  should 
provide  effective  incentives  for  the  greatest 
possible  develc^ment  and  use  of  new  tech- 
nology in  this  country  and  In  international 
markets. 

To  the  extent  that  it  is  able  to  achieve 
this  goal— 

It  will  enhance  our  standard  of  living, 
which  increasingly  is  foimded  upon  a  so- 
phisticated  technological   beise. 

It  will  facilitate  the  transfer  of  new  tech- 
nology across  national  borders  to  spur  eco- 
nomic progress  in  all  parts  of  tbe  globe. 

And  finally,  it  will  permit  us  to  compete 
more  effectively  In  International  njiarkets 
where  new  technology  is  at  the  very  cutting 
edge  of  competition. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  both  continuing  ex- 
pansion and  keener  competition  in  world 
trade.  U.S.  exports  climbed  to  record  levels 
last  year,  and  are  now  ninning  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $31.2  billion.  Obviovisly  there  is  the 
closest  relationship  between  our  export  ex- 
pansion and  our  technological  progress.  For 
example,  we  can  now  replace  reduced  exports 
In  low- technology  products  with  Increased 
exports  in  high-technology  products. 

Just  as  technological  changes  bear  heavily 
on  efforts-  to  expand  exports,  so  does  the 
success  of  U.S.  firms  In  penetrating  high- 
technology  foreign  markets  depend  largely 
on  their  ability  to  obtain  foreign  patents  to 
protect  Inventions  and  innovations.  This  In- 
terrelation will  increase,  of  course,  as  our 
mix  of  export  products  becomes  more  sophis- 
ticated. Clearly,  Uie  trend  is  toward  greater 
reliance  on  patent  safeguards.  The  export 
prospects  for  the  future  continue  to  be  bright 
for  highly  technical  products  in  which  for- 
eign patent  protection  oould  be  a  deciding 
factor  in  successful  competition  in  foreign 
markets. 

The  world  market  to  which  U.S.  business 
k»ks  for  customers  has  widened  to  Include 
many  countries  which  were  Ignored  or  not 
even  in  existence  twenty  years  ago.  These  are 
the  so-called  lees  developed  countries — lees 
developed  In  an  Industrial  sense,  but  In  many 
cases  with  abimdant  natural  resotirces.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  they  must  be 
brought  into  the  intemational  patent  system 
to  help  speed  their  economic  development, 
and  their  potential  as  trading  partners. 
BIRPI  has  been  conducting  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram In  this  regard  and  we  In  this  country 
heartily  endorse  it.  One  difficulty  is  that  few 
of  the  developing  countries  have  either  the 
personnel  or  the  government  machinery  for 
the  oomplexlUes  of  a  patent  system.  BIRPI 
hes  Instituted  training  arrangements  In 
which  our  Patent  Office  is  cooperating.  Useful 
•emlnars  already  have  been  held  In  Asia. 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  BIRPI  has  also 
•upervlsed  the  drafting  of  a  legal  model  for 
a  national  patent  system. 

In  talking  about  international  cooperation, 
a  distinction  Is  sometimes  drawn  between 
our  national  or  domestic  Interests  and  our 
latematlonal  objectives.  I  can't  see  any  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  For  the  patent  sys- 
tem to  be  truly  effective.  It  must  serve  both 
to  foster  progress  at  home  and  to  stimulate 
our  international  commerce. 

Both  the  Patent  Reform  Bill  and  the  pro- 
posed Patent  Cooperation  Treaty  envisage 
ar-reachlng  changes  in  old  and  established 
customs  and  practices.  For  this  reason,  If  for 
no  other,  they  Invite  controversy  and  opposl- 
non.  To  the  extent  that  this  Is  constructive 
*^  In  the  national  Interest,  we  welcome  It 
TO  the  extent  that  It  U  self-serving  and  de- 
^ed  to  create  roadblocks,  we  deplore  it 
Whoever  would  oppose  these  measures  be- 
csuse  he  Is  against  change,  per  se,  or  for  other 
pnrely  subjective  reasons,  has  a  real  obllga- 
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tlon  to  review  his  position  in  Mght  of  the 
national  Interest — not  to  say  that  of  his  busi- 
ness or  his  profession.  It  is  lees  than  respon- 
sible to  pretend  that  either  the  U.S.  patent 
system  or  the  International  legal  structures 
protecting  inventions,  bs  they  exist  today, 
cannot  be  improved  upon. 

Reasonable  men  may  differ  over  details: 
I  cannot  believe  there  is  any  question  that 
basic  reforms  are  needed — and  soon.  The 
world  quickly  leaves  t>ehind  those  who  can- 
not adapt  to  the  fact  and  the  form  of 
change. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  studying  the 
BIRPI  draft.  Yoiu-  meeting  and  discussions 
here  today,  and  those  of  other  Interested 
parties,  will  help  us.  We  shovild  not  forget 
that  this  is  a  draft,  the  first  of  many  which 
will  be  prepared  even  before  formal  inter- 
national negotiations  are  begim. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Experts, 
scheduled  for  October  In  Geneva  to  consider 
the  draft  Treaty,  the  views  of  twenty-three 
Interested  goverimients  on  the  Treay  will  be 
fully  explored.  To  provide  broad  gauge  repre- 
sentation at  this  meetlng.^rivate  Industrial 
and  bar  groups  from  this  and  other  coun- 
tries have  been  invited  to  participate.  Fol- 
lowing the  October  meeting,  there  will  be 
ample  opportunity  for  further  consideration 
of  a  revised  draft  Treaty. 

We  favor  harmonization  of  national  patent 
laws,  and  we  look  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  a 
true  tmiversal  or  multinational  patent.  The 
proposed  Treaty  is  a  major  step  toward  this 
goal.  Because  of  Its  lmi)ortance.  we  should 
make  it  as  attractive  as  possible.  For  ex- 
ample, it  may  be  that  to  attract  the  widest 
possible  international  support,  this  Initial 
step  should  require  as  Uttle  change  as  pos- 
sible in  the  national  laws  of  the  member 
countries.  It  should  require  a  minimum  of 
administrative  cost  and  effort.  If  proposals 
to  Improve  the  Treaty  in  these  and  other 
areas  will  Increase  support  for  It,  we  are 
prepared  to  vigorously  sponsor  such  pro- 
posals. 

All  of  these  moves  In  the  patent  field,  both 
In  the  Intemational  and  domestic  spheres 
should  Illustrate  our  resolve  that  technologi- 
cal progress  not  become  ensnared  in  teclml- 
cal  red  tape. 

How  Iromc  It  would  be  for  man's  Inventive 
genius  to  be  stymied  by  our  faUure  to 
devise  ways  to  put  the  fruits  of  his  genius 
to  work ! 

We  are  characterized  as  an  "Innovative" 
society — which  essentially  means  that  we 
can  turn  the  ideas  of  man  Into  effective  and 
productive  tools.  It  Is  clearly  In  our  Joint  in- 
terest, as  administrators  and  as  users  of  the 
patent  system,  to  see  to  it  that  such  a  de- 
scription of  our  economic  system  is  con- 
tinually  proven   to   be  accurate 


a  more  direct  route  from  Spain  to  India, 
Columbus  Instead  discovered  the  New 
World — a  land  that  was  to  represent  hope 
to  be  oppressed  and  the  needy,  a  land 
where  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  were 
to  come  together  and  form  one  people, 
a  land  whose  government  was  to  serve 
as  a  model  for  representative  govern- 
ments everywhere. 

Columbus  had  struggled  long  and  hard 
for  the  funds  to  finance  tliis  dangerous 
voyage.  He  was  persistent,  he  was  brave 
and  he  had  great  vision.  It  is  fitting  that 
such  a  man  was  the  discoverer  of  our 
Nation. 

We  owe  to  Christoper  Columbus  a  na- 
tional debt  of  gratitude  for  discovering 
this  New  World,  and  today  we  should 
pay  homage  to  his  memory  and  to  the 
imi>ortance  of  his  deed. 


Republic  of  Korea:  A  Bastion  of  the  Free 
World 


Colunbns  Day 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  PLoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  475th  anniversary  of  an  event 
that  has  since  Influenced  the  history  of 
the  entire  world.  On  October  12,  1492,  a 
Genoese  sailor  who  had  embarked  from 
Spain  touched  upon  the  shores  of  our 
continent. 

Christopher  Colmnbus  discovered  the 
land  that  was  to  be  America— a  nation 
that  has  becwne  the  richest,  strongest 
freest  of  aU  nations.  Sailing  forth  to  find 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr 
George  Chaplin,  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  Is  one  of  the  most  able  and 
knewledgeable  journalists  in  Hawaii.  He 
recently  flew  to  the  Far  East  to  observe 
firsthand  the  military  and  political  situa- 
tion in  Korea,  where  free  world  and 
Communist  troops  continue  to  face  each 
other  across  a  shaky  truce  line. 

Those  who  advocate  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  South  Korea 
might  have  second  thoughts  on  the  mat- 
ter after  reading  one  In  a  series  of  pene- 
trating reports  by  Mr.  Chaplin. 

I^  commend  the  article,  "Red  Teams 
Trying  To  Subvert  South  Korea."  and  a 
related  editorial  from  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser of  October  7. 1967,  for  the  study 
and  evaluation  which  they  deserve  by  the 
Members  of  Congress :  ^ 

(Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Oct.  7,  1967 J 
Red  teams  TrtIng  To  StrsviaiT  South 
Korea 
(By  George  Chapim) 
North  Korea,  In  addition  to  ite  raids  on 
DMZ  outposts,  seeks  through  subversion,  in- 
filtration and  propaganda  to  build  an  under- 
ground   organization    and   create    unrest    In 
South  Korea. 

The  Seoul  government  reported  in  mid- 
June  that  30  well-armed  North  Korean  guer- 
rillas had  managed  to  Infiltrate  Into  the 
southeast,  presumably  to  raid  and  sabotage 
An  operation  of  this  size  U  exceptional. 
UsuaUy.  one  knowledgeable  source  said  the 
Communists  work  In  much  smaller  units 
such  as  three-man  teams. 

There  are  probably  260  North  Korean 
agents  In  the  south  at  any  one  time  I  was 
told.  They're  weU  supplied  with  three  cur- 
rencies—green money  (meaning  U.S.  dol- 
lars) .  Japanese  yen  and  South  Korean  won. 
"One  of  the  team  Is  a  hard-liner  assigned 
to  make  sure  none  of  them  is  taken  aUve 
Some  of  them  do  get  caught  or  klUed  trying  ~ 
to  cross  the  border  from  the  north;  (South 
Korean)  soldiers  receive  a  bonus  for  getting 
InfUtrators.  But  a  lot  of  them  get  through 
safely."  * 
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'MimU    TO    OnETIFT    SOUTK 


At  tlM  ROK  Dvttatm  IflnUtoT  I  wm  told 
that  tbe  Communlxt  operstlona  are  jalmArUy 
peycbologlcal  warfare: 

"They  try  to  trndenntna,  to  create  dlaaen- 
Blon,  to  make  people  wonder  U  we  can  really 
spare  troops  for  Soutb  VletQ&m  or  whether 
the  Internal  threat  here  1b  so  real  as  to  make 
It  better  to  keep  the  troops  at  borne. 

"North  Korea  Is  not  bappy  with  the  prog- 
ress made  In  the  soutb.  The  Oomnninlsts 
know  that  our  stability  of  power  depends  up- 
on the  stability  of  the  economy. 

"So,"  the  spokesman  continued,  "they  want 
to  slow  the  pace  in  the  economic  area  by 
breeding  disquiet  in  the  social  structure  and 
by  trying  to  create  doubts  Internationally 
about  our  stability  and  thus  Inhibit  invest- 
ments. 

"But  we  feel  we  have  the  situation  under 
control." 

The  south  matches  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda with  its  own  broadcasts  to  the  north. 
There  Is,  I  was  told,  this  difference — people 
In  the  soutb  can  listen  to  the  north,  but 
in  the  north  it's  a  Jallable  offense  to  listen 
to  the  south. 

NORTH    PUMPS    IK    PROPAGANDA 

"There's  plenty  of  reason  for  vigilance 
here,"  an  American  with  extensive  duty  In 
Korea  said. 

"This  country  lives  on  the  border  of  com- 
munism. It  has  fought  against  communism. 
And  It  has  more  adults  who  have  lived  imder 
communism  and  fled  than  any  other  place  In 
the  world. 

"Some  were  refugees  from  the  Russians 
(who  occupied  the  north)  In  194S.  There  was 
a  steady  flow  In  the  rest  of  the  1940's  and 
then,  during  the  Korean  War  ( 1950-63 ) ,  a  big 
upsurge. 

"A  million  came  down  at  one  time  with  our 
army  during  the  retreat  from  the  Yalu. 

"But  the  young  people  In  the  south  have 
had  no  direct  experience  with  communism. 
This  propaganda  from  the  north  sweeps  into 
them.  The  kids  wonder  why  north  and  south 
can't  unify."  ' 

This  frustration  is  Just  what  North  Korean 
Premier  n  Sung  Kim  wants.  He  dare  not  again 
take  on  CS.  and  Soutb  Korean  forces  In  con- 
ventional combat.  Instead,  he  hopes  to  over- 
throw the  Soutb  Korean  government  through 
disruption  and  unrest. 

TTim  has  said  at  (Communist)  Workers' 
Party  congresses:  To  win  "against  imperialism 
and  feudalism.  It  is  necessary  for  tiie  South 
Korean  people  to  take  Marxlsm-Lenlnlem  as 
guidance  and  have  a  revolutionary  party 
which  represents  the  interests  of  the  workers, 
farmers  and  general  public  broadly." 

BXXKS  A  COMliT'NIZXO  SOtTTH 

He  has  also  said  that  "after  the  unification 
...  It  Is  our  duty  to  carry  out  a  democratic 
reform  in  Soutb  Korea,  Including  land  re- 
form and  nationalization  of  Important  In- 
dxistrles. 

"The  achievement  of  the  democratic  revo- 
lution will  be  followed  by  socialist  building 
and  after  that  our  country  will  gradually  be- 
come a  Communist  state.  We  can  say  that  we 
have  fulfilled  the  mission  assigned  to  us  In 
world  revolution  when  we  have  carried  out 
all  of  these  successfully." 

So  to  Klxrr  "peacefvil  unification"  and  com- 
munlzlng  the  south  are  the  same. 

The  question  is  on  the  United  Nations 
agenda  each  year.  (The  I7J7.  regards  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  as  the  only  legitimate  gov- 
ernment on  the  p>enlnsula.)  The  so-called 
Stevenson  Plan  voices  the  U.S.  and  South 
Korean  position  tbat  tintflcatlon  should  be 
aehlered  as  soon  ss  possible  by  free  elections 
under  XJJf.  supei  f  islon. 

The  Communists  want  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  XT  A.  and  the  Bepublle  of  Korea, 
want  VS.  troops  removed  forthwith  and  say 
they  can  achieve  unlllcatlan  by  South  and 
If ortk  Korw  getting  tqgetbar  wltlx  tb»  taalp 
o(  Asian  natlanf. 


WA^IONALISII  BTTNS  SnONS 

Last  December,  the  UJ3.  came  out  as  well 
numerically  in  the  UJT.  vote  against  North 
Korea  as  tq  the  past.  Washington  didn't 
altogether  onpose  seating  North  Korean  dele- 
gates to  discuss  the  issue,  but  wanted  them 
first  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  UJi. 
and  Its  presence  in  Korea.  South  Korea's  gov- 
ernment went  along — but  the  north  predict- 
ably refused  to. 

It  must  be  renumbered  that  on  reunifica- 
tion, the  Koreans  are  genumely  national- 
IsUc.  I 

"Look  at  Qielr  history,"  one  Western  stu- 
dent of  the  I  country  observed.  "This  little 
band  of  ethically  imlque  people  have  pre- 
served this  integrity  for  4,000  to  6,000  years 
with  the  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Mongols 
pressing  thei;p. 

"One  Koreiin  was  asked  if  he'd  ever  heard 
of  the  Koreans  being  described  as  'the  Irish 
of  the  Orlentr.  No,  he  said,  but  he  had  heard 
of  tbe  Irish,  as  'the  Koreans  of  Europe.'  " 

In  short,  they're  proud  of  their  national 
Identity  and  |  want  reunification.  But  m  the 
south  they  ilon't  want  it  on  Communist 
terms. 

The  Nortm  Koreans  have  picked  up  some 
propaganda  {points  by  offering  postal  ex- 
changee. And  there  Is  some  feeling  that  the 
south  should  present  a  lees  rigid  posture 
about  at  least  exploring  such  modest  pos- 
sibilities.       I 

PAST  OP  A  LABCKR  PICTintB 

A  basic  inipresslon  I  got  during  my  visit 
Is  that  President  Park  Is  trying  to  bvilld  an 
economy,  then  move  politically  toward  uni- 
fication. But  any  meaningful  action  is  years 
off — for  Koraa  is  part  of  the  larger  contest 
between  the  ^ee  and  Communist  worlds. 

As  one  substantial  American  military  fig- 
ure said  to  me : 

"Sometim^  people  look  toward  Korea, 
Southeast  Alia,  India  separately.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Qui  position  in  Korea  Is  a  major 
elemebt  of  jour  deterrent  to  Communist 
China."  I 

"Our  position,  unless  attacked,  is  defen- 
sive. Our  strength  here  is  pretty  real.  There 
Is  a  full  and!  ample  deterrent  against  North 
Korea  and  they're  aware  of  this.  If  the 
Chinese  Cotdmunlsts  joined  up  with  them 
again;  we  would  have  to  tise  additional 
strength — bT<t  we  have  it  in  pocket. 

"Prom  tha  Chinese  Communist  point  of 
view,  this  is  a  hunk  of  land  on  the  Asian 
continent  wftlcb  defends  Japan.  From  their 
View,  this  la  close  to  Peking  and  close  to 
76  per  cent  bf  Chinese  heavy  Industry — ^In- 
cluding the  small  military  industry  in  the 
old  Mancburlan  Industrial  crescent  involving 
Harbin  and  Mukden. 

"In  terms  ^f  power  politics,  this  is  a  local 
area  which  tthe  Chinese  do  not  disregard 
when  they  think  of  military  advance  In  Asia, 
particularly  fcoutbeast  Asia." 

•  He  leaned!  back  In  his  chair  and  con- 
tinued. 1 

"The  U.S.  in  10  years  has  produced  a  good 
ROK  army,  ^avy  and  air  force.  Some  hot- 
heads even  s^y  they  wish  North  Korea  would 
start  s(HnetUng.  But  Park  is  trying  to  move 
the  country  ilong. 

IKHXt^T  "XDUCATXS"     KOREANS 

"The  U.S.:  military  has  helped  conslder- 
ably>^by  training  soldiers,  by  sending  thou- 
sands of  Korean  officers  and  non-coms  back 
to  the  States.  The  people  who  have  been  to 
TVinnIng  and  Leavenworth  were  exposed  to 
the  meaning  of  American  democracy.  There's 
been  10  years  of  osmosis. 

"In  KoreAn  military  camps  we  have 
helped  teact  the  soldiers  electronics  and 
technical  sklftls  and  in  the  process  began  to 
Inculcate  the  idea  of  the  military  man  serv- 
ing his  country  rather  than  himself. 

"Kkls  frat4  all  over  Korea  have  been  given 
good  fesvoral-yiear  science  eda- 
k  Ismnlng  of  social  studies  and 
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economics.  Th<y  toam  •boot  Mttty.  honor, 
country.'  Them's  now  a  prstty  widespread 
military  otsaoe^  tion  of  dnty-aboTS  ssU. 

"It's  had  a  food  Impact  on  ths  younger 
generation." 

He  said  a  cc»&binatlon  of  three  things  has 
Changed  Korea.  In  the  sense  of  a  nation  com- 
ing of  age  in  the  modem  world: 

The  first  is  l^e  beginning  of  an  economic 
upswing. 

The  second  IS  the  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Free  World. 

"It  warms  tbe  heart  to  hear  them  say, 
'You  came  and  fought  for  us,  now  we  are  the 
only  ones  in  Asia  to  fight  for  the  Vietnamese 
defense  of  freedom.' 

"The  KoreanjB  in  Viet  Nam  are  our  best 
propagandists.  They  tell  the  Vietnamese, 
'Don't  talk  ab<|ut  Americans  like  they  were 
French.  We  k4ow.  They  saved  our  country 
and  they  don't  want  anything  for  it.' 

"They're  really  effective  In  Vietnam.  Th» 
Koreans  are  pr<iud.  they're  standing  tall — not 
like  the  inferiority  complex  of  a  decade  ago." 

RAPPORT    THIN,    Btrr    THXRX 

The  third  thing,  he  said,  which  has 
changed  Kore«  "is  the  very  genuine  begin- 
ning of  being  ian  Important  political  force. 
They  generated  ASPAC — the  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Council.  They're  gung  ho.  Before  the 
Manila  conferehce  (in  late  '66),  Asian  coun- 
tries talked  abeut  Asia;  Korean  shifted  it  to 
the  Pacific.       { 

"In  Korea,  jire've  begun  to  establish  t 
mutuality  of  u^tderstanding  with  a  genuinely 
Asian  country  On  a  soxind  basis.  The  rapport 
Is  only  one  layer  deep,  but  It's  there." 

NorrR  Korea's  Knc 

Although  Vietnam  obscures  it,  Korea  con- 
tinues a  danger  spot — with  worrisome  armed 
intrusions  into  the  South  from  the  Com- 
munist North. 

Sometimes  these  are  through  the  demili- 
tarized zone  Btretchlng  151  miles  across 
Korea.  At  oth^r  times  agents  are  sent  by 
sea  and  infiltrate  via  the  southern  coasts. 

They  get  lltitle  or  no  support  from  tbe 
South  Koreans — in  contrast  to  the  help 
accorded  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese regulars  in  Soutb  Vietnam — but  they 
are  creating  uhreet  and  jxiesibly  laying  the 
foundation  foq  largi»'  sabotage  and  espion- 
age programs,  i 

North  Korea^  leader,  55-year-old  n  Sung 
Kim,  la  interested  in  unifying  Korea  only 
on  Communist  terms  (as  a  full -page  artlde 
elsewhere  In  today's  Advertiser  makes  clear). 

He  runs  a  SJballnlst  country,  with  police- 
state  control  Over  Its  11.6  million  people. 
With  the  posetble  exception  of  Albania,  It 
has  the  least  contact  with  the  outside  world 
of  any  Communist  nation. 

North  Korea  has  concentrated  on  bulldtag 
up  Industry  aqd  had  a  growth  rate  of  about 
10  per  cent  a  tear  until  three  or  four  yesn 
ago,  when  Chinese  aid  began  dropping  off. 

The  north  is  now  more  dependent  upon 
the  Soviet  TTnlon  than  upon  China  for  in- 
dustrial and  military  assistance,  but  it  tries 
to  get  all  It  cnn  from  both. 

One  Seoul  qfflclal  likens  the  north  to  "i 
man  with  two 'women  in  different  locations. 
He  says  to  Moscow,  'We  have  assisted  you 
(politically)  against  China'.  He  says  to 
Peking,  'We  a^  the  same  culturally'.  He 
tries  to  stay  A>art  while  trying  to  get  tbe 
most  fiTMn  eadb." 

North  KoreaTs  economy  is  reported  geared 
toward  mflitary  preparations.  It  can  produce 
rifles  and  machine  guns,  but  heavy  equip- 
ment comes  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China.  I 

In  terms  of  its  economy,  tbe  north  is  not 
having  an  easy  time.  Its  seven-year  plan  is 
reported  In  trotible,  which  is  why  It  is  seeUaf 
substantial  *ld» 


Ths  regime,  id  1 
is   ruthless,  a^ntalntng 
lance  and  at 


otfttepopulstlsB. 


There  Is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  any 
probable  uprising,  and  while  there  is  a  con- 
stant power  struggle  going  on  at  top  Com- 
munist levels,  Kim  seems  to  be  nuUntainlng 
his  hold. 

His  background  gives  meaningful  clues  as 
to  his  ability  to  stay  in  power,  and  also  tells 
something  about  the  country. 

He  was  bom  near  Pyongyang  as  Sung  Chu 
Kim  but  adroitly  changed  his  name  to  that 
of  a  national  hero,  a  freedom-fighter  against 
the  Japanese,  under  whom  he'd  once  served. 

Kim  spent  moet  of  his  youth  in  Manchuria, 
at  the  time  a  haven  for  Koreans  fleeing  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  their  country.  As  a 
high  schooler  he  joined  a  clandestine  Com- 
munist youth  group,  then  became  formally 
active  in  Communist  work,  flgbting  as  a 
guerrilla — with  Korean  and  Chinese  parti- 
sans—against the  Japanese  who'd  moved  into 
lianchuria  In  1931. 

Eventually  the  Korean  guerrillas  took  ref- 
uge in  Siberia,  Kim  joined  the  Russian  Com- 
munist Party,  entered  a  Soviet  military 
school  and  fought  in  World  War  U  at  Stalin- 
grad. (He  was  one  of  more  than  30  Korean 
leaders  who  were  trained  and  Indoctrinated 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  with  a  view  to  future 
activities  In  Korea) . 

Post-war,  uniformed  as  a  Soviet  major, 
Kim  returned  to  North  Korea,  where  the 
local  Commumst  leader,  Chun  Kyok  Hyon, 
had  entered  a  united  front  with  right-wing 
nationalists. 

Hyon  was  assassinated  In  September,  1945 

he'd  Just  been  to  a  meeting  at  Soviet  occu- 
pation headquarters— and  Kim  became  first 
secretary  of  the  Korean  Commumst  Party. 

Staunchly  backed  by  tbe  Russians,  he  out- 
maneuvered  the  natlonaUsts  and  two  do- 
mestic Communist  factions,  and  sought  pop- 
ular support  by  seizing  large  farms  for  re- 
distribution to  the  landless  peasants.  (The 
new  land-holders'  enthusiasm  faded  some- 
what when  they  were  squeezed  with  hlKh 
production  quotas). 

By  1948  Kim  was  premier  of  tbe  Russian 
puppet  government.  In  the  spring  of  '49  he 
went  to  Moscow,  possibly  to  be  clued  In  on 
plans  for  the  following  yev's  attack  on 
South  Korea. 

When  that  came  \n  June,  1960— apparently 
on  Staim-s  orders  and  with  tbe  Koreans 
heavily  armed  with  Russian  tanks,  planes 
and  guns— Kim  became  "Supreme  Com- 
mander" of  tbe  "Korean  People's  Liberation 
army." 

After  the  armistice,  he  received  reconstruc- 
Hra  aid  from  both  Russia  and  China  and 
M«an  to  play  his  delicate  balancing  game 
to  seek  a  near-autonomous  position. 

Internally,  he  collectivized  agriculture  and 
nationalized  Industry  and  commerce— using 
the  "Mylng  Horse  Movement,"  his  version  of 
"ao  Tse-tung's  "Great  Leap  Forward"  in 
mainland  China.  He  conducted  sham  trials 
and  eUmlnated  his  major  opposition. 

.„?v.'*^*°  ^*  *°°rU  to  subvert  tbe  south, 
and  has  now  intensified  these  to  capitalize 
M  toe  strife  in  Vietnam,  where  Soutb  Ko- 
rw has  46,000  troops.  Last  fall,  as  a  token 
rt  support  for  North  Vietnam,  he  sent  to 
Hanoi  a  contingent  of  pilots— estimated  at 
w  to  25— apparently  to  train  filers. 

"11^.^^  1°°^  "**<*  **^**  North  Korea  must 
mi, '^^  J**  ^"*^  ^  "»  generation.  This 
^  be  rhetoric  or  It  may  presage  an  In- 
"easlng  level  of  infiltration  and  under- 
ground work. 

It  would  be  rash  for  Kim  to  take  on  the 
f^^'^'"''*°*"°°  °'  South  Korean  and  V3 
^  °  ^''y  ^^^^  ^^^^-  But  there  are  b^ 
?wy  variables— including  what  China  and 
WWU  might  do  If  Kim  provoked  a  war- 
Mat  no  one  can  paint  a  confident  canvas 

Tbe  only  thing  that  does  seem  certain  is 
««  »ny  prospects  of  unification  for  divided 
««•  are  a  long  way  in  the  future. 
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Who  Is  a  Natnral-Bom  Ctizen? 
Judge  Gassmaa's  Opinion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  my 
colleagues,  who  are  naturally  Interested 
in  the  current  discussion  of  eligibility  for 
the  Presidency  based  on  the  meaning  of 
"natural-born  citizen"  in  article  II  sec- 
tion 1,  paragraph  5  of  the  \3S.  Constitu- 
tion, will  recall  my  discussion  of  this 
subject  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  18,  1967,  at  page  H5776. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin Gassman,  my  constituent,  friend, 
and  noted  election  law  expert,  concurs  in 
the  view  that  Gov.  George  Romney  is 
eligible,  should  be  successful,  to  serve  as 
President. 

Judge  Gassman,  a  former  judge  of  the 
criminal  court  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
retired  because  of  statutory  age  limita- 
tion on  December  31,  1964.  Prior  to  his 
retirement,  he  was  assigned  by  the  ap- 
pellate division  as  an  acting  judge  of 
the  court  of  general  sessions  and  as  an 
acting  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 

He  is  the  author  of  "The  New  York 
State  Election  Law,"  a  two-volume  work 
and  many  other  articles  on  various  legal 
subjects. 

Judge  Gassman,  since  his  retirement, 
has  become  counsel  to  the  well -respected 
New  York  City  law  fhro  of  Raphael 
Searles  ti  Vischi. 

His  (HJinion  on  this  question  follows: 

GovERNEK  RoMNEY's  Ei.iGiBn.rrY  To  Run  for 

THE  Presidency 

Recently,  Congressnoan  Emanuel  Celler 
posed  the  question  whether  Governor  George 
Romney.  of  Michigan,  is  eUglble  to  run  as 
tbe  RepubUcan  candidate  for  President  of  tbe 
United  States.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Gov- 
ernor was  bom  in  Mexico  after  his  parents 
left  the  State  of  Utah  and  took  up  temporary 
residence  In 'Mexico,  Uter  returmng  to  the 
United  States,  whence  they  took  their  chUd 
with  them.  No  claim  la  made  that  the  Gover- 
nor's parents  have  renounced  their  umted 
States  clUzensblp.  They  remained,  at  all 
times,  citizens  of  tbe  Umted  States 

Article  2,  Section  1  of  tbe  Umted  States 
ConsUtutlon  provides  that  "no  person  except 
a  natural  born  ctlUsen.  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
this  ConsUtutlon,  shall  be  eligible  to  tbe  office 
of  President:  neither  shall  any  person  be 
eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  five  years,  and 
been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the 
United  States". 

Webster's  Dictionary  defines  "natural 
born"  as  "native,  not  alien,  as  a  natural  born 
citizen". 

"There  are  two  classes  of  citizens,  native 
born  citizens  and  naturalized  citizens" 
inT^^^\^-  *'««^  Island  Shipbuilding  Co. 
*J  ^•T;^**'>-  "  ™"**  therefore  be  held  that 
tte  umted  States  Constitution,  In  speakine 
Of  a  natural  bom  citizen"  referred  to  one 
who  became  a  citizen  at  birth  as  distin- 
guished from  one  who  became  a  citizen  bv 
naturalizaUon.  ' 

■'Every  citizen  bom  In  the  United  States 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  be- 
comes at  once  a  dtlzen  of  the  Umted  States 
and  needs  no  naturalization".  {VJ.  t   Per- 


ktns.  17  P.  Supp.  177.  180) .  That  proposition 
is  plain.  However,  is  a  person  bom  outside 
of  the  umted  States,  of  parents  who  are  ciU- 
zens  of  the  United  States,  considered  a  "nat- 
ural Born"  citizen  of  the  Umted  States?  That 
question  has  been  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, both  by  statute  and  court  decisions 

Section  1401,  umted  States  Code  Anno- 
tated, Volume  8,  states: 

"The  following  shall  be  nationals  and  citi- 
zens of  the  umted  States  at  birth: 

(3)  A  person  bom  outside  of  the  umted 
States  and  its  outlying  possessions  of  par- 
ents both  of  whom  are  citizens  of  the  Umted 
SUtes  and  one  of  whom  has  had  a  residence 
In  tbe  umted  States  or  one  of  its  outlying 
possessions,  prior  to  tbe  birth  of  such  per- 
son". 

"A  person  bom  in  the  United  States  U 
a  citizen  thereof  irrespective  of  tbe  na- 
tionaUty  of  hU  parents.  Conversely,  a  person 
whose  parente  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  inherits  their  citizenship  irrespective 
of  tbe  place  of  his  birth."  (Tomasicchio  v 
Acheaon,  98  F.  Supp.  166,  168.) 

This  principle  of  law  was  also  enunciated 
in  Lee  Bang  Hong  vs.  Acheson.  110  P.  Supp. 
48,  49,  wherein  the  court  said : 

"The  plaintiff  (Lee  Bang  Hong)  was  bom 
In  San  Chun  VUlage,  Chungshaw,  Kwantung 
China,  on  July  13,  1934.  He  is  a  blood  son  of 
Lee  Chin  Fat,  a  United  States  citizen.  Lee 
Bang  is  a  United  States  citizen  by  birth  by 
virtue  Of  tbe  fact  that  he  is  the  son  of  a 
United  States  citizen". 

In  Doyle  v.  Toum  of  Diana,  203  App  tMv 
239,  196  N.Y.S.  864,  was  a  taxpayers  action 
to  restrain  the  levying  of  taxes  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  memorial  to  the  soldiers  and  saUors 
of  tbe  town.  The  proposition  to  erect  the 
memorial  was  carried  by  one  vote.  On  the 
trial,  the  right  to  vote  of  one,  Eliza  VPeed. 
was  challenged  on  the  ground  that  she  was 
not  a  citizen.  In  upholding  her  right  to  vote, 
the  Appellate  Division,  4th  Department,  said : 
"The  right  of  Eliza  Weed  to  vote  is  chal- 
lenged upon  the  ground  that  she  was  not  a 
citizen.  It  appears  that  she  was  bom  in 
Canada.  She  was  never  naturalized,  but  it 
appears  that  her  father  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  •   •   • 

"Her  father  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  she  was  likewise  a  citizen  thereof  al- 
though bom  In  Canada". 

In  Governor  Romney's  case,  his  parents 
were  both  citizens  of  the  Umted  States  They 
moved  from  the  State  of  Utah  into  Mexico 
and  the  Governor  was  bom  In  that  country 
while  his  parents  lived  there.  At  no  time 
have  the  elder  Romneys  renounced  their 
United  States  citizenship.  They  later  re- 
tumed  to  the  Umted  States.  It  is  my  opimon 
that  under  the  circumstances,  Govemor 
Romney  Is  a  "natural  bom  citizen"  of  the 
United  States,  eligible  to  run  for  the  office 
of  President. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tbe  ques- 
tion of  eligibility  has  been  raised  and  be- 
cause of  the  serious  question  involved,  I 
agree  with  Congressman  Celler  that  this 
question  be  determined  and  aU  doubt  laid 
at  rest  prior  to  tbe  RepubUcan  National  Con- 
vention. This  can  be  done  by  an  action  for 
a  declaratOTy  judgment  brought  under  Sec- 
tions 2201  and  2202.  VS.CJi.. 


Congressman  Ottinger  Attacks  Jet  Noise 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 


or    NKW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  27,  1967 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  al- 
ways pleased  when  my  coUeagues  fitan 
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other  congressional  districts  speak  out 
on  the  menace  of  jet  noise.  The  more 
voices  raised  in  protest,  the  greater  the 
recognition  of  the  problem  and  the 
sooner  we  win  achieve  our  objectives. 

True,  jet  noise  started  out  as  a  local 
problem.  It  originally  only  affected  those 
around  the  first  airfields  geared  to  serv- 
ice jet  planes.  Now  as  the  numl>er  of 
smaller  jet  aircraft  in  (H>eration  in- 
creases and  the  number  of  airfields  serv- 
icins'lets  increases  across  the  Nation,  we 
have  recognized  Jet  noise  as  a  national 
problem. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  a  frequent 
and  outspoken  critic  against  jet  noise, 
attacked  Jet  noise  and  called  It  one  of 
the  most  serious  environmental  problems 
facing  the  Nation  today.  In  referring  to 
"noise  pollution"  from  National  Airport, 
he  further  indicated  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  soon  launch  a  war  on 
jet  noise. 

Certainly  Jet  noise  has  been  branded 
as  a  critical  problem  on  the  local,  na- 
tional, and  international  levels  and  de- 
serves the  attention  of  Federal  responsi- 
bility. 

Last  week  the  chairman  of  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
the  Honorable  SAMtrsL  Friesel,  advised 
me  that  hearings  would  be  scheduled 
next  month  on  pending  aircraft  noise 
abatement  bills.  Legislation  to  revoke 
flight  certificates  of  airlines  which  fail 
to  comply  with  noise  standards — intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  the  distingiiished 
chairman  of  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  Hcmorable  Harley  O.  Stao- 
cxts,  and  by  more  than  20  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House — will  be  considered. 

Foc\ising  his  attention  on  our  Nation's 
Capital — Washington.  D.C. — oiu-  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoiic.  the  Honorable  Richaho  L. 
OrmrGR.  has  vividly  pointed  out  the 
ndse  and  pollution  factors  Involved  in 
this  question.  Congressman  Ottincer's 
remarks  before  the  Palisades  Citizens 
Association  of  Washington,  D.C,  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  1967.  highlight  the  Jet  noise 
problem  and  the  relationship  between 
the  people  affected  by  jet  noise  and  the 
Government  agencies  with  jurisdiction 
In  the  field  of  aviation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Ottingek's  address  and  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  of  October  8. 
1967,  which  I  place  in  the  Rxcorb  at  this 
point  under  unanimous  consent: 

PXOPI.X.    NOXSK,    AND    THX    CAB 

(A    speech    by    the    Honorable    Bicbaso    L. 

OmirGxm.    Member    of    Congress,    to    the 

Palisades  Citizens  Association.  October  3, 

1»«7) 

It's  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Tve  ex- 
perienced the  problem  of  aircraft  pollution 
from  vlrtuaUy  every  ang^e.  I've  dealt  with  it 
M  a  regular  twice  a  w«ek  commuter  between 
La  Ouaidla  and  National.  When  I'm  in  Wash- 
ington rm  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  phe- 
lUHnenal  niunber  of  eomplaints  from  con- 
■tltuttxta  about  tht  assault  that  air  trafllc  is 
la  making  upon  their  llvee  in  the  form  of  air 
poUutloo.  nolas^aDd  air  traflle  safety.  And 
when  rm  hom«  I  have  the  pleasure  of  Uv- 
mg  right  under  what  I  am  convinced  la  tha 
■Mat  heavily  tnvdled  Jet  i^jproaeh  to  Ia 
Ooardia.  So  when  I  say  that  rm  glad  to  If 
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here  with  yo  i  tonight,  yoa  will  apfveclate 

that  my  b«u^  Is  really  In  this  battle. 

I  find  it  a  itninge  irony  that  the  environ- 
mental pollution  which  threatens  our  health 
and  sanity,  ft  not  our  very  survival.  1>  a 
direct  result!  of  the  very  technological 
achievements'  that  are  responsible  for  the 
unparalleled  I  physical  well-being  of  our 
nation.  | 

During  the* great  depression,  the  late  Will 
Rogers  observed  that  we  were  on  the  way  to 
having  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
nation  in  history  to  ride  to  the  |>oor  house 
In  a  limousihe.  Well,  our  technology  ad- 
vanced so  fait  that  we've  kept  raising  oiir 
sights.  Now  wp  seem  to  be  aiming  at  extinc- 
tion in  a  supersonic  jet. 

Seriously,  bbwever,  there  is  Impressive  evi- 
dence that  uhless  we  change  our  ways,  we 
may  well  strangle  in  the  waste  and  refuse 
that  is  now  tne  greatest  single  product  of  our 
affluent  socienr. 

The  Senatej  Public  Works  Committee  has 
reported  tbaj  by  the  end  of  this  century, 
slightly  more  I  than  one  generation  away,  the 
demand  for  wtter  In  this  country  will  exceed 
our  blown  resources  of  clean  water  by  some 
300  mUllon  g^ons  each  year. 

In  less  thas  ten  years.  New  York  City  will 
have  exhausted  every  known  resource  for  dis- 
posing the  refeldue  from  Incinerated  trash — 
if  the  voluma  of  refuse  doesn't  Increase  and 
it  is  Increasiag  steadily.  My  own  district  of 
Westchester  ftices  this  same  crisis  within  the 
next  seven  yters  and  metropolitan  areas  aU 
over  the  country  are  on  a  slmUar  timetable. 

A  distinguphed  meteorologist.  Dr.  Morris 
Nleburger  of  the  University  of  California, 
has  warned  t|iat  if  we  continue  at  our  pres- 
ent rate  "th^  world's  atmosphere  will  grow 
more  and  im>re  poUuted  until,  a  century 
fronx  now  it  |wiU  l>e  too  poisonous  to  allow 
human  life  lio  survive  and  civilization  wiU 
pass  away." 

These  are  the  main  conflicts  that  we  must 
find  a  way  ^  resolve,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  the  only  ones. 

There  are  oither,  subtler  forms  of  pollution 
that  can  have  equally  devastating  effects 
upon  the  heutb  and  welfare  of  our  society 
such  as  noisa  and  urban  sprawl. 

I  personally  have  no  question  that  we  can 
develop  the  Aiechanisms  for  resolving  these 
conflicts  and  jthus  preserve  a  livable  environ- 
ment. But  th^  sober  fact  is  that  we  had  bet- 
ter get  oracling  because  we  haven't  made 
any  real  progress  yet. 

This  is  a  national  problem  and  the  logical 
place  to  looll  for  leadership  is  the  Federal 
agencies  thatihave  played  such  an  Important 
role  In  spurring  tecnologlcal  development. 
Agencies  sucfi  as  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  NASA, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  aU  have  important 
responsibillti^  affecting  the  resources  of  the 
nation.  j 

Now  I  am  I  aware  that  I  am  going  to  be 
stepping  on  some  toes  here  when  I  say  this, 
but  the  sad  fact  is  that  these  Federal  agen- 
cies, created  to  the  days  when  the  paramount 
need  was  to  develop  technological  potential 
to  the  fullesi  have  failed  signally  to  recog- 
nize the  i»Ment  chaUenge  or  adjust  to 
meet  it.  I 

John  Kenneth  Oalbraith  has  an  explana- 
tion. He  ono  wrote  that  agencies  "like  the 
people  who  (omprise  them,  have  a  marked 
life  cycle.  Inj  youth,  they  are  vigorous,  ag- 
gressive, evatgellstlc  and  even  intolerant. 
Later  they  zQellow,  and  in  old  age — after  a 
matter  of  ten  of  fifteen  years — they  become, 
with  some  exceptions,  either  the  arm  ot  the 
industry  tbef  are  regulating  or  senile." 

By  tills  haish  but  realistic  time  table  you 
might  expect  the  agencies  I  have  named  to 
have  achieved  a  truly  archaeologloal  antiq- 
uity, even  iti  their  revtaed  and  mndlAed 
editions,  and  I  am  afraid  that  In  the  main 
your  expectation  would  be  Justified. 


October  12,  1967 


October  12,  1967 
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That  Is  why  I  believe  that  your  particular 
battle  is  BO  very  important  for  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  even  tbiough  it  may  seem  at  times  to 
t)e  a  local  and  rlitber  parochial  concern.  It  la 
becoming  clear  that  only  through  the  action 
of  concerned  citizens  can  agencies  of  the 
Federal  govemijient  be  made  to  recognize 
that  the  "publl(i"  in  "public  convenience  and 
necessity"  meanfs  everybody,  not  jtist  the  air 
lines,  the  pow^  companies,  the  travelers, 
truckers  and  otber  interest  groups.  And  that 
convenience  an4  necessity  include  as  a  pri- 
mary consideration  the  preservation  of  a  liv- 
able environment  as  well  as  a  well-developed 
one.  I 

The  now-fan^ous  Storm  King  Mountain 
Case  with  which  I  am  personally  quite  famil- 
iar offers  not  dfAy  a  clear  parallel  to  your 
case  with  the  IJAB,  but  also  concrete  proof 
of  the  value  of  »ti2sen  action  in  the  battle  to 
preserve  a  livable  environment. 

In  Storm  Klfig,  a  g^roup  of  independent 
citizens  battled  for  four  years  to  force  the 
FPC  to  weigh  epvlronmental  hazards  in  de- 
termining whether  a  gigantic  hydro-electric 
project  proposed  for  Storm  King  Mountain 
on  the  threshold  of  the  nation's  greatest  met- 
ropolitan complex  served  the  true  public  con- 
venience and  n-Yiesslty. 

Just  as  the  (^AB  has  chosen  to  interpret 
the  "public"  in  "public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity" as  the  airlines  and  the  airlines'  view 
of  the  traveling  public,  so  the  FPC  Inter- 
preted public  w  meaning  the  utilities  and 
the  utilities'  vif w  of  the  consumer. 

Just  as  the  ^AB  has  endeavored  to  pass 
the  responsibility  for  environmental  impact 
onto  local  authorities  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  so  did  the  TPC  attempt  to 
leave  these  issues  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  local  agencies,  preferring  to  act 
as  umpire  rather  than  assume  affirmative  re- 
sponsibility. 

Just  as  the  QAB  has  refused  intervention 
on  the  ground*  that  the  public  Interesti 
affected  by  noiie  and  air  poUution  are  too 
remote  and  generalized,  so  the  FPC  refused 
intervention  on  the  grounds  that  the  citi- 
zens had  no  economic  Interest  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  eivvlronment  that  was  being 
affected.  I 

The  CAB  would  do  weU  to  review  the 
stinging  rebuke!  administered  to  the  FPC  by 
tha  Second  Clr^it  Court  of  Appeals  when 
its  precedent-afetting  decision  revoked  tbe 
license  issued  b^  the  FPC  in  the  Storm  King 
Case.  ] 

In  effect,  the  iCourt  said  that  in  this  com- 
plex world  eve4y  citizen  has  an  interest  in 
preserving  a  livable  environment  and  that 
interest  must  be  recognized  and  respected 
by  Federal  agencies.  It  said  that  insofar  ai 
the  consequences  of  an  action  taken  or  ap- 
proved by  a  Federal  agency  can  have  an  ad- 
verse Impact  utton  the  general  environment, 
the  agency  has  a  responsibility  to  evaluate 
and  weigh  that  impact  fully  in  arriving  at 
Its  decision.  Most  encouraging  of  all,  tbe 
court  added  aq  eleventh  commandment  to 
the  administrative  book:  Thou  shalt  not  act 
as  "an  umpire  blandly  calling  balls  and 
strikes,"  but  shall  exercise  an  afllrmative  re- 
sponsibUlty  for  seeking  out  and  protecting 
this  broader  p\iblic  interest. 

Because  of  ttie  fight  that  these  private  clti- 
sens  fnit  up,  l$ie  FPC  wUl  probably  never 
again  feel  safe  in  accepting  a  utility  com- 
pany's best  gutss  88  to  what  effect  a  pro- 
posed iMtjject  may  have  on  air  pollution, 
fish,  water  poUutlon  and  other  related  re- 
sources. In  fact,  no  agency  of  the  Federal 
government  ca|i  now  safely  feel  indifferent 
to  the  impact  ^f  its  decision  on  the  qualiti 
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ent,   especially  when   thef 
groups  of  private  citlsent 


of  our  en' 
know  that  oi 
care 

It  U  important  to  stress  that.  Uke  tbs 
Storm  King  C«ae,  this  la  not  Just  a  local 
problem.  You  will  find  that  peo|^e  all  over 
the  country  a*e  Just  aa  annoyed.  Just  u 
hectored  and  Jtut  aa  fruatratad  as  you  an 
by  environmeni  al  intrusions  and  by  the  la* 
difference  of  Fideral  agencies. 


Zleanor  Clark  French  in  New  York  has 
teen  leading  a  battle  to  protect  Manhattan's 
already  cacaphonlc  environment  from  a  fur- 
ther nerve-shattering  assault  in  the  form  ctf 
helicopter  service  to  the  Pan  Am  building. 

She  has  pointed  out  with  great  reason  that 
tne  dubious  convenience  of  having  a  dozen 
or  so  businessmen  deposited  on  Pan  Am's 
roof  is  more  than  offset  by  the  damage  done 
by  Uie  noise  and  by  the  continuing  danger 
tliat  the  craft  may  well  miss  and  land  in 
Oisnd  Central  Station  someday. 

A  group  in  Santa  Barbara.  California,  has 
bad  an  ordinance  passed  forbidding  low- 
flying  jets  from  abusing  their  airspace.  A 
(UsUngulsbed  group  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, is  doing  valiant  battle  against  the 
Incredible  sonic  boom  Intrusions  that  are 
certain  to  come  from  the  supersonic  Jet  er>d 
in  Westchester,  New  York  a  group  has  been 
formed  to  combat  the  mounting  noise  prob- 
lem experienced  from  the  growing  volume 
of  Jet  aircraft  landing  at  La  Ouardia  and 
Kennedy  airports. 

These  people  deserve  your  attention.  They 
■hare  a  common  cause.  Part  of  the  key  to 
victory  in  the  Storm  King  case  was  the 
airort  that  went  into  locating  concerned 
citizens  all  over  the  covmtry  and  getting 
them  involved  in  the  battle. 

with  so  many  private  citizens  involved  in 
these  issues,  why  doeent  Congress  take 
direct  action? 

In  regard  to  your  problem  with  aircraft 
noise,  I  have  introduced  legislation  that 
would  direct  NASA  to  undertake  a  full-scale 
(I  almost  said  "crash")  program  of  research 
to  develop  the  techniques  that  are  needed 
to  eliminate  aircraft  noise  of  all  types.  I  have 
also  Introduced  legislation  that  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  com- 
pel carriers  to  install  noise  abatement  de- 
vices and  to  change  flight  patterns  to  mini- 
mise public  disturbance. 

Only  last  week  the  Commerce  Committee 
of  which  I  am  a  memt>er  took  the  first  tenta- 
tive step  to  deal  with  air  pollution  from  Jet 
aircraft  when  they  adopted  my  amendment 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  wtiich  directs  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  get  into  this  area.  These  are  sound  pro- 
posals and  will  undoubtedly  help. 

We  have  to  face  the  fact,  however,  that 
abort  of  creating  a  wholly  new  agency  with 
authority  to  act  on  environmental  issues,  we 
tave  no  alternative  but  to  work  with  those 
existing  organizations  which  have,  so  far, 
failed,  and,  worse,  shown  little  or  no  interest 
in  succeeding.  Tlils  Federal  myopia  un- 
doubtedly stems  from  the  fact  tliat  they  were 
originally  chartered  to  spur  development 
without  much  serioxis  consideration  for  the 
Impact  it  might  have  on  our  environment.  It 
tan't  easy  to  legislate  leopards  into  changing 
their  spots. 

If  these  agencies  recognized  the  challenge 
and  were  prepared  to  accept  It.  then  exten- 
ilve  new  legislation  would  probably  not  be 
necessary.  Certainly  the  recent  court  deci- 
*as,  especiallT  the  High  Mountain  Sheep 
sad  the  Storm  King  Cases,  seem  to  indicate 
that  ttie  existing  authority  is  adequate,  if 
they  will  only  act  upon  it.  However,  if  these 
•listing  agencies  wont  see  the  challenge, 
new  legislation  to  make  them  do  so  would 
be  difficult  to  get  enacted  and  even  more 
difficult  to  get  them  to  implement  effectively. 
tm  the  future,  I  am  proposing  legislation 
to  set  up  an  Independent  agency  reporting 
«dy  to  Congress  and  charged  with  the  re- 
flxmslbUlty  for  representing  the  public  in- 
tttert  in  Federal  agency  deliberations  on 
ostters  affecting  environment  and  natural 
'•■ources.  If  this  concept  is  adopted,  then 
groups  such  as  yours  and  the  Storm  King 
Jl^rs  will  no  longer  have  to  bear  the  full 
Wttden  of  such  action.  You  wUl  have  a 
«»»urce  of  talent  and  information  to  which 
to  repair  for  help;  a  resource  free  of  the  re- 
rolctlons  and  complexities  imposed  upon 
"•cutive  agencies,  free  from   the  conflict 


between  development  and  preservation,  and 
charged  only  with  representing  the  public 
interest.  But  all  of  these  pr(^x>6als  will  take 
time,  time  we  can  lU  afford. 

The  problem  is  sufficiently  pressing  to 
cause  the  National  Audubon  Society  to  con- 
sider setting  up  an  "Environmental  Defense 
Fund";  this  is  an  idea  wiilch  I  wholeheart- 
edly endorse.  In  the  meantime,  the  fact  re- 
malus  that  in  the  real  and  endangered  world 
in  which  we  live,  effective  acUon  to  preserve 
a  livable  environment  will  come  only  from 
the  efforts  of  determined,  concerned  and  in- 
dependent groups  of  citizens  such  as  you. 
It  wUl  come  from  citizens  fighting  over  local 
intrusions  into  their  own  environment  and 
each  victory  wUl  have  what  the  great  philan- 
thropUt  Stephen  Currier  caUed  "Social  re- 
verberations" that  wUl  in  the  end  make  the 
difference  for  survival. 

CAB  Airo  THE  Noisx  Menace 
Should  citizens  whose  lives  are  made  mis- 
erable by  the  noise  and  fallout  from  air- 
planes above  their  homes  be  allowed  to  inter- 
vene when  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is 
considering  new  air  operations?  The  CAB 
says  no,  but  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  civic  groups  who  are  fighting  the 
nerve-shatterUig  din  from  National  Airport 
take  vigorous  excepUon  to  that  ruling  In  our 
view,  the  CAB  has  failed  in  its  obUgation  to 
act  in  the  public  interest  in  this  matter 

Congressman  Ottinger  has  pointedly  re- 
minded the  CAB  of  the  spanking  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  got  from  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  when  it  simi- 
larly rebuffed  a  group  of  Independent  citi- 
zens seeking  to  protect  the  public  interest 
against  the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric 
project  at  Storm  King  Mountain.  The  CAB 
may  be  Inviting  a  similar  rebuke.  It  denied 
the  right  of  citizens  to  Intervene  in  the  case 
before  it  in  the  interests  of  maintaining  a 
tolerable  urban  environment  on  the  ground 
that  the  complainants'  interests  "are  not  so 
substantial  as  to  require  or  warrant  inter- 
vention by  them." 

But  in  the  Storm  King  case  the  Court  of 
Appeals  said  that  a  showing  of  "economic 
injury"  was  not  necessary  to  intervention 
"where  the  plaintiffs  have  shown  a  direct 
personal  interest."  The  Court  sharply  re- 
minded the  FPC  of  Its  claim  to  be  represen- 
tative of  the  public  interest.  It  then  went 
on  to  say : 

This  role  does  not  permit  it  to  act  as  an 
umpire  blandly  calling  balls  and  strikes  for 
adversaries;  the  right  of  the  public  must 
receive  active  and  affirmative  protection  at 
the  hands  of  the  Commission. 

The  Transportation  Department  has  taken 
a  slmUar  view,  "that  a  consideration  of  the 
environmental  impact  of  common  carrier 
operations  is  a  relevant  and  important  factor 
to  be  weighed  in  determining  whether  in  a 
particular  proceeding  the  pubUc  convenience 
and  necessity  require  authorization  of  the 
proposed  service." 

Instead  of  actively  and  affirmatively  pro- 
tecting the  public  interest  here,  the  CAB  has 
attempted  to  wash  its  hands  of  the  noise 
and  faUout  menace.  Instead  of  looking  at 
the  issue  on  Its  merits,  it  has  simply  closed 
its  eyes  and  ears.  In  these  circumstances 
there  is  no  alternative  to  pressing  the  case 
before  the  courts  and  l>efore  Congress  until 
relief  is  forthconUng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  Is  needed  to 
place  the  aMlnes  on  notice  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  serious  about  noise 
abatement  The  courts  have  held  jet 
noise  to  be  a  national  problem  and  a  na- 
tional responsibility. 

If  a  Quiet  engine  were  available  tomor- 
row, there  is  no  way  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  could  require  its  use  by  the 
airlines.  That  authority  must  be  placed 
on  the  books  now. 


Commoiriit  Propafuida  Afainst  United 
Sutes 


EXTEaJSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOtS 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPI^ESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11.  1967 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  be  aware  of  the  constant  propa- 
ganda against  the  United  States.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  controversy  over  Viet- 
nam %lves  the  Communists  major  oppor- 
tunities to  vilify  the  United  States.  Two 
articles  by  the  noted  international  cor- 
respondent, Dumltru  Danielopol.  care- 
fully pinpoint  the  Communist  involve- 
ment in  anti-U5.  moves  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  believe  these  articles,  which  appeared 
in  the  Aurora  Beacon-News  and  the  El- 
gin Daily  Courier  News,  merit  thought- 
ful review  and.  therefore,  I  place  them 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Aurora  (HI.)  Beacon-News,  Sept. 

27,  1967] 

Duicrrau    Danixix>poi.    Coxmknts:     "BmAiN- 

WASHiMc"  Back  in  Nkwb 

Washington.— "Brainwashing"  is  back  in 
the  news. 

Ever  since  Gov.  George  Romney  com- 
plained of  his  military-diplomatic  iM-ieflngs 
in  'Vietnam  In  1965.  the  term  "brainwaahing" 
has  become  some  sort  of  a  Joke. 

It  shouldn't.  It's  no  laughing  matter. 
Brainwashing  does  happen,  although  it  may 
not  come  from  the  direction  indicated  l»y 
the  Michigan  governor. 

The  American  people  have  been  subjected 
to  it  for  nearly  half  a  century  by  Comma- 
nists,  fellow  travelers,  dupes  and  stooges. 

Brainwashing  U  an  integral  part  of  the 
Kremlin  effort  to  win  the  world  for  commu- 
nism. It  doesn't  have  to  create  the  vacant 
robot-like  "Manchurlan  Candidate"  or  the 
vocal  aposUes,  who  chose  to  stay  in  China 
after  the  Korean  war.  It  is  usuaUy  more 
insidious. 

Its  success  can  be  measured  by  the  fact 
tliat  more  than  one  billion  people  have  fallen 
prey  to  communism  mostly  because  the 
United  States  did  not  recognize  the  danger. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  how  Red  brain- 
washing changed  the  course  of  history. 

1.  During  World  War  n  tlie  image  of  Stalin 
as  a  ruthless  tyrant  and  butcher  was  twisted 
into  a  friendly  "Uncle  Joe." 

Before  we  awoke.  Eastern  Europe  and  half 
of  Germany  was  in  the  CotnmuiUst  empire. 

2.  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  "unpopular,"  his 
regime  was  "corrupt."  Help  to  him  was  re- 
duced to  a  trickle.  B<ao  was  an  "agrarian  re- 
former." Remember? 

Today  Red  China  looms  as  a  threat  to  all 
civilized  society. 

8.  Batista  was  a  "corrupt  dictator."  Castro 
on  the  other  hand  was  a  "liberator." 

Today  conmiunism  tias  a  foothold  In  the 
Western  hemisphere  and  a  springboard  for 
"wars  of  liberaUon"  in  Latin  America. 

For  50  years  the  rulers  of  Rxissla  have  op- 
erated the  largest,  most  expertly  staffed  sci- 
entifically planned  and  lavishly  financed 
propaganda  machine  in  history. 

They  have  an  estimated  8,000  schools  de- 
voted exclusively  to  training  professional 
propagandists. 

The  United  States,  the  only  power  In  the 
world  that  can  frustrate  the  Communist 
dream  of  world  conquest  logically  is  No.  1 
target  for  aU  this.  Yet  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  seem  imaware  of  the 
threat. 
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A  major  aim  of  Communist  "brainwash- 
ing" is  to  sow  confiision  in  the  minds  of  the 
AmertcaoB.  If  they  can  be  swayed  to  the 
point  where  they  no  longer  discern  the  dif- 
ference between  freedom  oif  speech  and  Inclt- 
ment  to  arson,  between  liberty  and  license, 
between  dissent  and  treason,  between  democ- 
racy and  anarchy,  Moscow  has  won. 

"Intimidation"  is  also  part  of  the  strategy. 
Even  the  President  avoids  the  word  "Com- 
munist." Members  of  congress  who  denounce 
Beds  and  left-wingers  are  quickly  labeled 
"McCarthyltes"  "Blrchers."  or  at  best  "re- 
actionaries." 

Many  welK  meaning  people  unconsciously 
further  the  Coomiunlst  cause. 

People  who  ought  to  know  better  talk  in 
glowing  terms  of  "liberalization"  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  yet  where  is  the  evidence? 

Writers  and  artists  are  still  persecuted  If 
they  stray  from  the  party  line.  The  Berlin 
Wall  is  still  there.  The  police  state  is  un- 
changed, though  perhaps  better  camouflaged. 

Washington  is  a  particular  Kremlin  target, 
because  It  is  here  that  policies  are  discussed 
debated  and  made.  And  today's  prime  topic 
is  Vietnam.  The  Communists  know  that  if 
they  can  talk  the  United  States  out  of  Viet- 
nam whole  new  area»  of  the  world  are  ripe 
for  their  conquest. 

In  my  own  experience  In  psychological 
warfare,  with  the  British  during  the  war,  with 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Voice  of  America  I 
found  one  good  yardstick  to  measure  propa- 
ganda. It  really  comes  frotn  Roman  Law: 
"^'Qul  prodest?"  Whom  docs  it  s^ve? 

(From  the  Elgin   (111.)   Dally  Courier  News, 

Oct.  7,  19671 

Thzt  ntXKLT   Advisz  but  Stat   Out   or  It 

(By  Dumitru  Danlelopol) 

WssBnfOTON. — This  strange  attitude  of 
"let's  not  get  Involved"  is  not  limited  to  the 
United  States. 

Western  Europe  U  plagued  with  It,  too. 

We've  all  read  stories  about  citizens  who 
'  watch    a    crime    being    committed,    yet    do 
nothing,  or  even  interfere  with  police  who 
try  to  do  something. 

Prime  Minister  Jens  Otto  Krag  of  Denmark 
fiemonstrated  it  in  a  speech  here  last  week. 

First  he  told  Uie  National  Press  Club  that 
Vietnam  was  "not  a  European  problem."  But 
then  he  told  us  we  should  stop  the  bomb- 
ing. 

"I  do  not  consider  It  realistic  to  get 
•negotUttlons  started  without  stopping  the 
bombing,  of  North  Vietnam,"  he  said. 

He  suggested  this  should  be  done  even  if 
Sanoi  otfers  nothing  In  return.  The  "risk" 
would  be  small,  he  said.  The  word  "risk" 
translates  here  in  more  American  casualties. 

Krag's  song  is  not  new.  We  have  heard 
Jt  before  from  a  great  variety  of  people, 
lionest  liberals,  beatniks,  peaceniks,  draft 
dodgers,  so-called  intellectuals,  fellow  travel- 
ers and  Communists,    i 

Krag,  like  the  others,  chose  to  say  nothing 
ebout  previous  bombing  pauses. 

The  only  response  Hanoi  made  to  those 
was  to  rearm,  reinforce  and  re- equip  its 
forces  In  the  South.  As  President  Johnson 
lias  said,  the  result  was  Increased  American 
casualties. 

Never  has  Hanoi  said  that  it  will  negotiate 
At  the  bombing  stopped. 

Time  and  time  again,  Hanoi  as  well  as 
Afoscow  and  Peking  have  made  it  clear  that 
•they  consider  South  Vietnam  their  own. 
<Hanol  will  not  accept  a  compromise. 

The  more  people  talk  of  halting  the  bomb- 
ing, the  more  convinced  Hanoi  becomes  that 
«he  will  win. 

Krag  is  wrong  when  he  says  that  "Vietnam 
Is  not  a  European  problem." 

Any  coxtntry  threatened  by  Communist 
aggresion  and  fighting  for  freedom  is  the 
•problem  of  every  free  man. 

Like  the  fellow  who  watches  a  murder 
^rom  his  window  and  does  nothing,  Europe 


has  choee^  to  turn  her  back  on  Vietnam. 
It  lets  th#  United  States  carry  practically 
the  welgUt  of  the  battle,  and  sits  by 
smugly  offering  self-righteous  criticism. 

While  ha  sees  no  responsibility  in  Vietnam 
he  doesn't  take  the  same  view  of  Communist 
China. 

"China  i^  Russia's  neighbor  and  as  such, 
a  country  whose  destiny  and  development 
are  essential  for  Europe,"  he  said. 

He  igno^  the  fact  that  It's  Russia  and 
China  whd  are  really  fighting  the  Vietnam 
War.  I 

Krag  wal^  ever  so  gently  in  his  references 
to  the  Coihmunists,  but  when  he  turns  to 
the  affairs  of  other  Western  coimtries,  he 
is  suddenly  strong  and  bold. 

He  deplores  the  fact  that  Portugal  insists 
on  keeping;  her  colonies  In  Afrlc^.  He  shows 
concern  tllat  "in  Southern  Africa,  white 
minorities  lare  exercising  power  in  conflict 
with  the  Ifeals  of  human  rights  on  which 
Western  cltlllzation  is  founded."  He  attacks 
the  government  of  Greece,  although  he  ad- 
mits that  one  NATO  ally  has  no  business 
Interfering  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  another. 

His  conc#m  for  human  rights  is  laudable. 
But  it  woiCd  have  been  more  convincing  if 
he  recognised  that  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  th^  world  is  deprived  of  the  same 
human  rlgats  by  communism. 

His  concim  about  colomallsm  would  have 
been  morej  convincing  if  he  spoke  for  the 
freedom  and  Independence  of  Eastern 
Europe.       I 

Krag's  government,  however,  is  establish- 
ing closer  ties  with  the  satellites  of  Eastern 
Europe.  He  makes  It  qtiite  plain  that  he 
doesn't  wapt  any  change  In  that  "status 
-quo."  I 

"We  shoiild  develop  these  contacts  in  such 
a  manner  t|iat  we  do  not  give  rise  to  distrust 
between  thj  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries 
of  Eastern  turope,"  he  said. 

Denmark' has  diplomatic  relations  with  Red 
China  and  thinks  Peking  should  hold  China's 
seat  In  the  txmted  Nations. 

Like  so  many  liberals  Krag  sees  a  danger 
of  totalitai^anism  only  from  the  right,  ignor- 
ing that  one-third  of  the  world's  population 
is  imprison  sd  by  the  tyranny  of  the  left. 

Such  Eui  opeans  need  new  glasses. 
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EXTfa^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 


J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 


OF    INDIAMA 

IN  THE  I  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  4.  1967 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  In 
the  Recori>  another  example  of  the  nu- 
merous letters  I  have  received  in  re- 
sponse to  my  cosponsorshlp  of  House 
Concurrenlt  Resolution  361  urging  the 
adoption,  nationwide,  of  a  single,  uni- 
form polioe  number  and  a  single'  uni- 
form fire-reporting  number.  This  letter 
indicates  tome  of  the  problems  in  St. 
Louis  Coiiity  and  the  flre  marshal's 
support  oflthls  resolution. 

St.  Loois  Countt,  Mo.,  Divisiok 

OF    FlKE    AND    ACCmENT    PBZVEN- 

TION.I 

Clayton,  Mo..  September  18. 1967. 
Representative  J.  Eowaxd  Roush, 
House  Post '  Office, 

Washington,  D.C.  * 

Dbak  REPtzsENTATrvK  Roush:  Yom*  article 
In  the  St.  li^uis  Post  Dispatch  Sunday  Maga- 
zine, "Parade",  Indicates  a  solution  to,  a 
problem  that  has  hampered  adequate  flre 
department  jresponse  for  years. 


Having  recommended  similar  solutions  to 
our  outmodad  and  completely  inadequate 
system  of  fir*  dispatching  here  In  St.  Louli 
County  (a  County  with  aroimd  BOO.OOO  resl- 
dents  and  64  different  fire  departments),  i 
can  only  thank  you  for  your  effcH-ts  in  behalf 
of  obtaining  some  typw  of  system  that  will 
enable  anyone  to  place  an  emergency  call  lor 
assistance  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 

As  we  have  nearly  forty-five  (46)  different 
telephone  numbers  for  flre  alarms  in  our 
County,  I  ferl  that  we  must  exemplify  the 
problem  as  well  as  any  place  else. 

This  Office  has  long  been  struggling  to 
alleviate  this  situation,  but  lack  of  support 
from  the  local  flre  departments  and  a  genersi 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  has  made 
these  efforts  faultless.  If  yoiu-  solution  to  thle 
problem  does  nothing  for  anyone  else,  it 
would  certainly  be  very  welcome  in  this  area. 
I  sincerely  request  that  you  continue  to  putii 
this  matter  tp  the  logical  conclusion. 

I  have  long  suspected  that  this  area  is  one 
of  the  worst  to  the  Covmtry.  As  you  have  no 
doubt  Investigated  this  subject  on  a  broader 
basis  than  ws  have,  I  wonder  If  It  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  any  figures  on  the  result! 
of  this  Invesiigation;  figures  that  could  bs 
used  in  our  local  efforts  toward  remedying 
our  local  mess. 

Once  again!  this  Office  stands  behind  you 
in  your  efforts  toward  obtaining  this  system 
throughout  the  Country.  We  wUl  do  every, 
thing  we  can  to  back  you  in  this  fight,  plean 
do  not  let  It  slip  Into  oblivion  as  it  has  in 
the  past.  Tou  iwlll  have  much  opposition  from 
the  Telephone  Companies  but  perhaps  more 
publicity,  au<h  as  the  article  in  Sunday'i 
paper,  will  help  ease  this  opposition. 

If  I  can  t>e  of  any  assistance  to  you  in  your 
efforts,  please  feel  free  to  call  at  any  time. 
Very  tijuly  yours, 

James  E.  Holdinghatts, 

Tire  Marshal. 
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Thaddens  Kt^sciatdio:  ISOdi  Anniversary 
of  Hu  Death— October  15,  1967 


HON.  ROBIAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


IfSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


OF  xmnoja 

IN  THE  HobsE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monkay,  October  2.  1967 

Mr.  PUCDTSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1817J  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  died. 
This  Sunday  marks  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  his  death.  With  him  died  an  «a 
of  individual  devotion  to  principle  that 
was  without  equal  in  history. 

Kosciuszko  was  the  heart  and  soul  of 
that  era.  Hi$  entire  life  was  spent  bat- 
tling for  an  ideal.  His  goal  was  freedom- 
freedom  for  men  and  women  who  had 
never  known  freedom ;  freedom  for  those 
who  had  labored  under  tyranny  and  op- 
pression all  the  days  of  their  lives. 

When  he  came  to  this  country  from 
Europe  to  help  in  our  Revolutionary 
War,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
selfish  tyrannies  of  kings.  So  he  offered 
his  life  to  tital  strangers  who  believed 
as  he  did— ihat  men  had  the  right  to 
decide  for  themselves  what  their  destiny 
would  be. 

His  courage  in  battle  led  men  to  risk 
their  lives  as  rdadlly  as  he  risked  his.  His 
zest  and  enthusiasm  renewed  them  when 
they  tired  »nd  were  discouraged  and 
despaired  of 


There  seemed  to  be  nothing  Koschozko 
eould  or  would  not  do  for  the  fledgrUng 
American  goveirunent,  from  designing 
fortlflcations  for  West  Point  and  Itort 
DelawEu^.  to  leading  charges  in  clash 
after  clash  with  enemy  forces. 

Eventually,  Comwallls  was  defeated 
and  the  peace  was  signed.  The  United 
States  of  America  was  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent new  nation.  Praise  and  riches 
were  lavished  on  Kosciuszko.  but  he  was 
troubled  by  the  grave  news  from  across 
the  sea  in  Poland.  He  could  not  rest,  but 
sailed  at  once  to  lend  a  hand  to  help  his 
doomed  nation  in  any  way  he  could.  Yet 
even  he  could  not  withstand  the  massed 
armies  of  Russia  and  his  revolt  was 
smashed  and  he  was  captured  and  thrown 
Into  a  Russian  prison. 

But  they  could  not  crush  his  spirit 
or  his  mind. 

Eventually,  when  he  was  set  free,  he 
sought  out  his  friends  in  the  United 
States  once  more.  Congress,  recognizing 
his  great  contribution  to  our  victory 
over  the  British,  presented  him  with 
grants  of  land  and  an  Independent  in- 
come. On  every  hand  were  well  wishers, 
friends,  and  admirers. 

But,  as  dark  clouds  gathered  over 
Europe,  this  man  who  had  never  chosen 
a  soft  life,  resolved  to  return  to  the 
frontUnes  in  the  war  against  tyranny. 
Before  departing,  he  tiuned  over  his  for- 
tune and  holdings  in  America  to  his 
friend  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  the  stip- 
ulation that  they  be  used  to  establish  a 
school  for  Negroes  and  to  buy  and  free 
Kegro  slaves.  Slavery  was  the  great 
btenlsh  on  American  democracy.  Kos- 
ciuszko— ^who  hated  all  forms  of  oppres- 
sion and  himian  suffering — by  his  ex- 
ample taught  America  a  lesson  in 
conscience  that  could  not  be  ignored. 


defeating  the  hordes  of  red- 


coats that  s\rarmed  at  every  hand 


President  Jefferson  carried  out  his 
wishes  to  the  letter  and  set  his  own 
slaves  free  upon  his  death. 

February  12,  1809,  was  Koscluszko's 
6M  birthday.  On  that  day,  far  across 
Europe  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  child 
was  born  who  was  to  proclaim  Kosclus- 
sko's  lesson  in  freedom  to  all  his  Coun- 
trymen and  to  the  world.  Abraham  Lin- 
cohi  was  equal  to  the  challenge. 

Kosciuszko  lived  in  an  age  of  violence; 
of  shifting  borders  and  shifting  loyalties; 
of  fear  and  oppression,  himger  and  dep- 
rivation. And  war.  Early  in  life,  he  de- 
eWed  to  devote  his  talents  and  his  al- 
lotted time  on  earth  to  changing  the  old, 
old  order. 

Love  of  liberty  radiated  from  him  as 
B^t  from  a  torch.  He  inspired  men  to 
jopk  beyond  themselves;  to  reach  a  little 
higher  than  they  thought  themselves 
«Wkble;  to  see  life  as  a  continuing  gift 
nwn  God  to  be  used  carefully,  wisely 
•ad  with  respect  for  all  men. 

Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  inspired  a  gen- 
eration. Always,  always  by  his  example 
«  urged  men  to  improve,  to  better  them- 
wves,  to  stand  for  something,  and  not 
JO  fwr  dying  if  it  meant  others  might 
«ve  freely  and  with  dignity. 

How  this  Nation  he  crossed  a  contl- 
■mt  and  an  ocean  to  hdp  Is  confrwited 
jw  a  globfti  stniggie  that  la  not  con- 
MM  to  national  borders  and  territories. 
««ay,  the  entire  wwM  is  at  stake  and 


Z^  ^*  ^  **  "*'*'*  become  involved 
ta  mrTiTal  or  face  the  consequences  of 
their  indifference. 

Our  national  Involvement  in  Vietnam 
is  a  blunt  statement  to  all  the  nations 
with  whom  we  share  this  tiny  planet  that 
the  United  States  stands  for  something. 
Our  word  is  good. 

Tliere  is  not  a  man  among  us,  whether 
in  the  White  House,  In  the  Congress,  or 
in  the  towns  and  cities  across  the  coun- 
try who  likes  what  we  are  doing  in  Viet- 
nam. None  of  us  wants  to  be  there. 

But  the  history  of  too  many  great  na- 
tions has  been  a  history  of  appeasement, 
capitulation,  and  eventual  defeat. 

Our  technological  progress  is  great 
and  growing.  But  it  is  also  conservatively 
estimated  that  Red  China  will  have  a 
deliverable  hydrogen  weapon  capable  of 
hitting  any  target,  anywhere  on  earth. 
In  less  than  5  years. 

I  ask  you.  What  good  would  it  do  at 
this  stage  of  development  in  the  terrible 
weapons  of  war  to  say  America  will  de- 
fend her  own  borders  and  no  others?  In 
a  nuclear  age  there  are  no  borders.  Only 
targets.  ' 

Our  globe,  which  holds  so  many  hun- 
gry, oppressed  millions,  must  be  Amer- 
ica's concern.  We  have  the  conscience 
and  the  power,  to  do  something  to  help. 

If  we  can  convince  Rod  China  and  the 
Communist  governments  in  Hanoi  and 
Moscow  we  will  not  sacrifice  Asia— as 
Poland  was  sacrifled,  and  Czechoslovakia, 
and  nation  after  nation  in  every  comer 
of  the  world  throughout  history — we  may 
buy  enough  time  to  persuade  these  hys- 
terical warlords  with  ^eir  horrifying 
ability  to  destroy  the  Vrorld  that  there 
can  be  no  victor  in  a  global  holocaust. 

They  have  whipped  themselves  into 
frenzied  dreams  of  conquest,  somehow 
believing  that  conquering  a  hungry,  over- 
crowded world  will  remove  them  from 
the  responsibility  of  solving  their  own 
gigantic  domestic  problems. 

We  must  convince  them  a  war  with  us 
would  be  impossible  of  victory.  And  we 
must  persuade  them  to  talk  of  peace 
Instead  of  war. 

We  have  not  much  time.  We  in  America 
could  use  these  next  few  years  franti- 
cally living  the  good  life  at  home  while 
the  shadow  of  death  slips  over  the  world 
as  one  by  one  the  small,  defenseless  na- 
tions are  absorbed  and  crushed  by  com- 
munism. 

But  what  about  responsibility  and  the 
American  dream  of  liberty  and  self- 
determination  for  all  men?  As  long  as 
our  pledge  stands  for  something  and  our 
commitments  are  made  in  honor,  we  are 
living  up  to  the  good  words  we  have 
preached  to  the  world  in  easier,  more 
peaceful  times. 

Just  as  Kosciusko  was  on  the  side  of 
right,  regardless  of  the  odds,  so  must 
■we — each  and  every  one  of  us — be  on 
that  side,  too. 

Adlai  Stevenson  might  have  had  Kos- 
ciusko and  aU  of  us  in  mind  before  his 
death  when  he  wrote: 

Wliat  counts  now  la  not  Just  what  we  are 
agatnBt.  but  what  we  are  for.  Who  leads  us 
Is  less  Important  than  what  leads  us — what 
convictions,  what  courage,  what  faith— win 
or  lose.  A  man  doesnt  save  a  century  or  a 
ctTlllmtlon,  but  a  militant  group  wedded  to 
a  principle,  can. 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  newly 
elected  commander  in  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  Joseph  A.  Scerra 
of  Gardner.  Mass..  a  good  friend  and 
constituent  of  mine,  was  recently  inter- 
viewed on  WBZ-TV  in  Boston. 

Commander  Scerra  gave  some  highly 
interesting  and  informed  opinions  and 
observations  on  the  South  Vietnam 
elections,  and  I  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  second  portion  of 
the  WBZ-TV  interview  conducted  dur- 
ing its  popular  "Next  Question"  press 
conference  program. 
The  material  follows: 
Tills  Is  "Next  QueeUon."  Our  guest  today 
is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  Joseph  A.  Scerra.  of  Gard- 
ner, Massachusetts.  Less  than  a  month  ago 
he  was  elected  to  that  office  at  the  national 
convention  of  the  VFW  and  almost  Imme- 
diately he  went  to  Vlet-Nam  as  a  member 
of  the  Presidential  Commission  observing 
the  Vietnamese  elections. 

As  always,  today's  questions  asked  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  of  WBZ-TV 
or  the  reporters  on  this  panel.  To  continue 
the  questions.  Jack  Chase. 

P.*  Commander,  you  and  the  other  21 
members  of  the  Special  Presidential  Com- 
mission apparently  came  back  with  a  unified 
opinion  after  a  ten  days  observation  tour 
over  there  of  the  election.  What  oonoems 
most  of  us  back  home  Is  why  is  there  «o 
much  confusion  and  so  much  opposition  to 
Vlet-Nam  by  those  here  at  home? 

S.*  Well,  first  let  me  say  I  would  rather 
not  say  unified  opinion.  I  would  rather  say 
that  the  opinions  reached  by  all  of  us  prob- 
ably are  in  agreement,  but  there  was  no  at- 
tempt  of  unification.  We  all  expressed  our 
own  opinion — they  seemed  to  be  in  agree- 
ment. Now  this  may  be  twisting  words  a 
little  bit,  but  I  don't  want  to  imply  in  any 
way  that  we  got  together  and  this  was  a 
unlfled  opinion.  Now  you  ask.  .  .  your  second 
question  is  there  seems  to  be  some  dlaagree- 
ment  at  home  on  ova  posltloo  out  there 
Is  this  correct? 

P.*  It's  all  more  or  less  part  of  the  same 
question.  Tou  who  have  been  there  seem  to 
have  a  feeling  about  Vlet-Nam— that  laie 
people  want  a  democratic  government. . .  that 
the  election  Itself  was  fair.  We  here  at  home 
seem  to  be  confused  quite  a  bit  by  reports 
coming  from  Vlet-Nam.  There  Is  a  lot  of 
confusion  and  a  lot  of  dissension  regarding 
the  Velt-Nam  problem  as  a  whole.  How  do  you 
account  for  all  this  oppositiMi  and  oonfoslon 
here  in  the  United  States? 

S.*  Well,  let  me  say  this  confusion  con- 
cerning the  problem  in  South  Vlet-Nam  is 
not  a  confusion  that  I  believe  simply  grew 
up.  A  lot  of  it  has  been  fed  by  propaganda 
from  North  Vlet-Nam- whether  we  like  it  or 
not— and  North  Vietnamese  sympathizers. 

WeU,  let  me  tell  you.  .  .  from  the  informa- 
tion tliat  we  gathered  there.  .  .  from  my  prior 
trips  to  South  Vlet-Nam.  .  .  there  isn't  any 
hope  whatsoever  of  North  Vlet-Nam  winning 
this  conflict  but  one.  And  that  hope  is  in 
the  fact  that  the  American  people  will  stop 
the  support  of  the  military  In  South  Vlet- 
Nam  and,  thereby,  giving  a  vlctoor  to  the 
North  VletnameM.     ^    ^  #   •«  i-i« 
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We  are  winning  the  war  in  South  Vlert-Nam. 
There's  no  aueh  thing  as  a  stalemate  In  South 
Vlet-Nam  and  If  you  believe  that,  then  you're 
not  believing  the  facts  becaiiee  the  North 
Vietnamese  nave  not  won  a  military  victory 
of  any  kind  for  over  a  yeax. 

P.*  Well,  if  we're  winning  the  war,  why 
do  we  have  to  continue  Lncreeslng  our  man- 
power  there,  increasing  ovtr  ezpenditinres 
there.  Increasing  our  effort  there? 

S.*  Because  what  is  happening  in  South 
Vlet-Ndm  iB  simply  this :  we  have  now  secured 
the  populated  areas  of  South  Vlet-Nam.  And 
one  of  the  great  things  that  must  happen  out 
there  Is  that  seciirity  must  be  maintained 
and  at  the  same  time  we  must  seek  out  and 
ferret  the  enemy. 

It  is  my  belief  that  now  that  we've  eetab- 
lished  ourselves  there,  and  my  beUef  through 
observation,  that  the  manpower  that's  re- 
quired in  South  Vlet-Nam  is  needed  now  to 
complete  the  Job  in  South  Vlet-Nam. 

P.*  Just  before  the  station  break  here,  you 
Implied,  and  you  also  said  at  your  news 
conference.  Commander,  that  some  of  the 
news  coming  out  of  Vlet-Nam  you  felt  was 
slanted  and  that  you  encountered  some  hos- 
tility by  the  press  corps — at  least  some  ob- 
servers did.  Would  you  expound  a  Uttle  bit 
on  that?  In  other  words,  are  our  news  re- 
porters not  doing  the  Job  you  think  they 
should  be  doing  out  there? 

S.*  Let  me  say  that  the  viewpoint  that  I 
expressed  in  my  news  conference  was  not 
only  mine.  I  think  that  if  you  check  the  news. 
media,  if  you  check  the  stories  concerning' 
our  report  to  the  President,  I  wasn't  the  only 
one  that  had  that  viewpcdnt. 

Tea,  I  Srmly  believe  that  in  many  cases 
people  are  reporting  news  out  there  but 
not  reporting,  let  me  say,  the  favorable  part 
of  it.  For  example,  the  things  that  we  are 
doing  there.  It  has  been  said  In  some  of  the 
news  reports  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
not  carrying  their  weight,  for  example — 
they're  not  doing  the  Job  there — we're  doing 
It  all. 

I'd  like  to  point  out  something:  that  dur- 
ing the  elections,  all  American  troops  were 
on  curfew.  None  were  to  be  seen  outside  their 
compounds,  except  the  people  in  the  field  in 
uniform.  The  South  Vietnamese  Army  main- 
tained the  security  of  the  country  and  al- 
lowed the  people  to  vote.  The  South  Vietnam- 
ese Army  is  furnishing  all  security  for  mili- 
tary installations.  This  story  isnt  being  told. 

P.»  Why? 

8.*  I  don't  know.  I'm  not  the  news  media. 
This  la  what  I'm  trying  to  get  across.  This 
is  a  favorable  point  for  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. They're  doing  a  tremendous  Job. 

P.*  Well,  of  course.  Commander,  in  some 
cases  newsmen  are  entirely  reliant  on  the 
mlUtary  personnel.  For  example,  on  Viet 
Cong  casualties,  and  there's  been  an  awful 
lot  of  dlacusslon  about  tboee.  Are  they  fac- 
tual? Can  we  believe  that  they  are  so  much 
greater  than  ours? 

8.*  Tee.  In  fact,  when  the  military  give  in- 
formation on  Vlet-Cong  caeuames,  Viet  Cong 
casualties  are  actually  given  actual  body 
count,  and  this  Is  a  fact. 

P.*  Except  that  we've  also  had  some  incon- 
sistencies even  where  our  own  casualties 
were  concerned.  Commander.  ITie  military 
have  given  us  piecemeal  casualty  rates  and 
then,  in  the  aggregate,  they  appear  to  be 
considerably  above  what  we  were  told  they 
originally  were. 

S.  •  Well,  I  actually  can't  answer  that,  ex- 
cept that  I  did  go  through  the  casualty  fig- 
ures with  the  mlUtary.  We  made  a  special 
point  of  doing  this.  And,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  military  do  fximlah  the  actual 
casualty  figures.  In  some  cases,  they  may  be 
piecemeal  because  complete  information  is 
lacking  and  those  figures  have  to  be  changed. 
But,  in  the  case  of  VC  casualties,  I  have 
been  told — we've  actually  been  told  this  on 
many  levels,  down  to  the  company  levels  in 
the  field — they're  actual  body  count. 
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p.*  CXxmni  nder,  do  70U  advocate 
lating  the  w  f  and  Increased  participation 
on  our  part? 

S.*  Well,  -Vie  word  eacalatlon  haa  many 
connotations., 

P.*  In  the  bcnnbing  sense  ...  do  you  ad- 
vocate bombing  of  the  North?  What  kind  of 
bombing  would  you  advocate? 

S.*  I  would  advocate  the  continued  bomb- 
ing of  the  North.  I  would  even  say  that  we 
should  increase  the  bombing  of  the  North, 
because  this  'Is  what  is  keeping  the  North 
Vietnamese  ot  balance.  It's  making  it  neces- 
sary for  theni  to  keep  up  to  600,000  men  In 
the  North  repairing  bridges,  repairing  facili- 
ties, and  manning  the  greatest  anti-aircraft 
Bjrstem  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Without 
this,  I  think  that  we  would  be  wrong  and 
we  would  be:  giving  them  time  to  regroup 
their  forces  and  resupply. 

P.*  Do  you  have  any  concern  about  the 
entry  of  Coinmunist  China  into  the  war  if 
we  escalate?  | 

S.*  I  have  bo  concern  about  the  entry  of 
China  into  tiie  war  if  we  escalate,  simply 
because  I  belong  to  the  school  of  thought — 
and  these  ara  Just  two  opinions — that  China 
will  not  enty  the  war. 

P.*  The  VPW,  also,  sir,  would  effect  a 
blockade  of  Korth  Vlet-Nam.  The  military 
assured,  us  in!  Korea  that  the  Chinese  would 
not  enter  th4  wax.  Now  why  should  we  as- 
siune  that  liiey're  right — that  China,  nor 
Russia,  will  intervene  if  we  escalate? 

S.*  Because  I  believe  that  we  have  a  differ- 
ent set-up  atj  this  time.  FoE.-example,  China 
is  in  trouble;  right  now.  '^u  could  almost 
say  that  Chltta  is  practically  having 'a  Uttle 
civil  war  of  Its  own  on  its  hands  at  this 
time,  and  I  ^oubt  that  China  would  enter 
the  war  at  tltis  time. 

Now,  therere  two  schools  of  thought  in 
this  too:  th4  military  seem  to  believe,  as 
you've  Just  indicated,  that  China  would  not 
enter  the  wal.  I  might  even  go  on  and  say 
this :  that  those  slilps  that  are  bringing  sup- 
plies into  Haiphong  and  even  into  , 

Cambodia,  art  bringing  supplies  and  mate- 
rial used  to  kill  oiir  men,  and  I  think  the  only 
way  we  can  ihterdict  them  Is  to  stop  these 
supplies  from  getting  Into  Haiphong,  to 
North  Vlet-Nam. 

P.*  Certain  racial  extremists — Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  for  ()ne — has  called  for  Negro  sol- 
diers in  Vlet-Kam  to  actually  fire  upon  our 
own  white  soldiers.  Did  you  observe  any  dis- 
crimination *r  any  other  racial  problem 
among  our  servicemen  in  Vlet-Nam? 

S.*  None  wtiatsoever.  In  fact,  the  morale 
of  our  Boldifrs — white  or  colored — is  ex- 
tremely high.  !In  fact,  Whitney  Young  of  the 
Urban  Leagua  was  among  our  group  and  he 
also  indicatedl  exactly  what  I  said. 

P.*  Tou  said  that  you  felt  that  the  election 
would  help  ef  d  the  war  there.  WUl  you  tell 
UB  how,  Comtiander,  you  feel  that  thlB  will 
become  a  realty? 

S.*  I  thlnkllt  wUl  end  the  war  there  be- 
cause of  this  Reason:  the  South  Vietnamese, 
as  one  of  th«n  said  to  me — he  was  eighty' 
years  old  and  this  is  unusual  in  a  South 
Vietnamese  b<cause  their  average  span  is  be- 
tween 50  and  60.  For  the  first  time  in  bin 
life,  he  had  toted  for  a  president.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  lives  of  many  South  Viet- 
namese, they  ;  have  voted  for  a  constituent 
assembly,  for  n  president,  and  for  the  upper 
house  recently  on  September  3rd.  This  was 
a  victory  .  .  .,  a  political  victory  for  South 
Vietnam.  I  fli^y  believe  that  a  government 
will  emanate  from  South  Vlet-Nam  ...  a 
government  ttat  wiU  be  viable  ...  a  gov- 
ernment that  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
North  Vletnan  leee  as  such. 

P.*  In  abov  t  how  long,  according  to  your 
opinion? 

S.«  I  would  say,  as  I  understand  It.  the 
president  will;  take  over  in,  if  I'm  not  mis- 
taken, in  a  m(^nth.  And  the  upper  house  will 
come  Into  foimatlon  about  the  same  time, 
and  the  lowei  house  we  voted  on,  I  think, 
in  October. 
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p.*  Well,  are  I  you  saying.  In  effect,  Com- 
mander, that  we  should  be  able  to  evaluate 
the  impact  of  the  elections  within  a  month? 

S.»  I  would  tay  it'U  take  a  UtUe  longer 
than  a  month.  We've  got  to  get  both  house 
working  and  the  executive  branch  working 
Give  us  enougtk  time  to  get  both  housei 
working  and  t^ie  executive  branch  and  i 
think  we'll  be  ^ble  to  evaluate  the  impact 
of  this  election. ' 

P.*  SU  months? 

S.*  If  that's  the  time,  ye6. 

P.*  Commander,  turning  to  another  elec- 
tion, we  have  national  elections  coming  up 
In  this  country  next  year.  How  will  Vlet- 
Nam  fit  as  an  election  issue  in  that?  Do  you 
have  any  predictions? 

S.*  Tes,  I'd  nave  a  prediction.  I'd  have  t 
prediction  that  1  the  Vlet-Nam  situation  ma 
figure  in  this  Section,  which  might  not  lie 
the  prediction  ojr  the  poUtidans,  and  I'm  not 
a  politician,  bi|t  Tve  been  exposed  to  the 
people  in  this  Country  and  I  do  not  think 
that  our  people  are  willing  to  wait  five  and 
ten  years,  as  ttiey've  been  asked  to  wait,  for 
the  conclusion  6f  this  conflict  :there.  I  think 
that  our  peoplei  are  probably,  i(ke  all  Amer- 
icans, a  little  Inipatient  and  want  to  get  thli 
over  with.  1 

And  I  think  o|ir  people  are  really  and  truly 
concerned,  andj  they  ought  to  be,  of  our 
lobses  in  South  Vlet-Nam.  And  I  think  it  wUl 
figxire  greatly  Ih  the  election  in  '68  and  I 
think  Presidentj  Johnson  and  anybody  eUe 
who  aspires  to  jthe  Presidency  and  I  think 
both  political  piartles  know  it. 

P.*  Do  you  feel,  sir,  that  ovir  line  of  com- 
munication between  here  and  Vlet-Nam  and 
back  again  is  what  it  should  be? 

8.*  In  what  I  sense  ...  do  you  mean  t 
news  sense?        | 

P.*  No,  no  .  ^  .  between  our  governmentt 
and  our  peoples] 

S.«  Tes.  1 

Macdonau).  CHcay,  that's  a  direct  answer 
to  a  direct  question. 

I  thank  you  very  much.  Our  guest  today 
on  "Next  Question"  has  been  Joseph  A. 
Scerra.  of  Oaiidner,  Massachusetts.  Com- 
mander In  Chiejr  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  who  has  J^iat  retiu-ned  from  serving  u 
an  official  obeeiKrer  of  the  Vietnamese  el«- 
tions. 

Our  panellstb  [today  have  been  Jack  Chase, 
eyewitness  news  reporter,  and  Sherman 
Bazell,  WBZ-TV  News  Director.  Arch  Uac- 
donald  speaking  .  .  .  good  afternoon  every- 
body. 


P.*— Panelist. 

S.* — Commander  Scerra. 
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Mr.  QDILLE^.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
several  days  I  have  received  a  number 
of  letters  from  responsible  and  concerned 
teenagers  in  aiy  district,  who  are  dis- 
tressed by  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
bizarre  behavior  of  so-called  hippies. 

These  fine  young  iieople,  who  seem  to 
feel  a  personal  responsibility  for  the 
future  of  our  country,  cannot  understand 
why  the  hippies  run  away  from  the 
reality  of  the  world  Instead  of  devoting 
their  talents  atid  energy  to  making  the 
world  a  better  place  to  live. 

As  an  encouraging  word  to  all  who 
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long  for  the  end  of  "hlppiedom,"  I  Insert 
»n  editorial  from  the  EHizabethton,  Tenn., 
Star  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Thc  Wanino  Hippiks 

Uany  a  harried  parent's  heart  may  Jump 
^tb  relief  at  the  thought  that  Ron  Thelln 
might  Just  be  right  about  the  hippies.  The 
jffoprletor  of  the  Psychedelic  Shop,  which  for 
%  year  and  a  half  has  been  a  popular  hippie 
bsunt  in  San  Francisco's  Halght-Ashbury 
district,  says  the  flower  children  are  wither- 
ing on  the  vine.  We  will  not  mourn  their 
passing  if  be  proves  right,  and  think  few 
others  will. 

ThU  is  not  to  say  that  the  hippies  merit 
undiluted  condemnation.  For  all  their  sloppy 
dress  and  conduct,  for  all  their  dabbling  in 
"pot"  and  LSD,  they  are  as  much  deserving  of 
pity  as  of  censure.  It  Is  unproductive  to  spout 
wrath  at  these  bewildered,  disoriented  young 
people.  Trying  to  understand  them  is  more 
to  the  point. 

But  understanding  may  breed  disquiet. 
The  hippie  philosophy  of  escape  from  real- 
ity— of  "tuning  out" — constitutes  a  genuine 
threat  to  society.  It  is  a  threat  that  cannot  be 
Ignored  because  so  many  young  people  have 
been  attracted  to  ttiis  curious  un-life  whose 
focus  seems  to  be  entirely  on  stimuli  for  their 
own  sake.  If  the  hippies  are  indeed  on  the 
decline,  that  is  good  news. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  or  Laws  of  the  Untted  States 

Tttlx  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;   assangement,  sttle,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Joiht  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and   style   of   the   Congres- 
sionai.  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantiaUy  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shaU  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  (  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
TrrLE  44,  Section  182b.  Same;   tllvs- 
txations,  maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  S  a,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
tnd  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Recorb 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
reepectfuUy  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows :  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
letsible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
•hall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
tlternatlon  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

a.  Type  and  styte.— The  Public  Printer  shaU 
prtnt  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
iwtes  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
Urea,  as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  VVi -point  type; 
»nd  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
jeeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  docwnents, 
Wd  other  matter  authorised  to  be  inserted 
fflOie  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6 V4 -point 
W:  and  all  rollcalla  shaU  be  printed  in 
•-point  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
*<»«  In  capitals  or  smaU  capitals  shall  be 


used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Recobo  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
speclfled,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
bands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  tcithheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall' be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  f uU  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Concres- 
sioNAL  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 


extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  Rouse, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  resptective 
Jlouses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
lis  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensiona 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneotis  nuitter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shaU 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  coimectlon 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  Pre^dent 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  th?Vlce 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Concressionai. 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  0;9!cial  Reporters.  The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  pubUca- 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  lor 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  be  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publicatloiifi-under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agrpeaupon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent Of  Etocttilients  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective Separtment  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


SENATORS  WITH  RESIDENCES 

IN  WASHINOTON 

Oftick  Aoorzss  :  Senate  Office  Building. 

Wasblngton,  D.C.  20510 

[Streets  northwest  onless  otherwise  stated] 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

Aiken,  George  D.,  Vt 

AUott,  Oordon,  Colo 

Anderson.      CUnton      P.,    6  Wesley  Circle 

N.  Mex. 
Baker,     Howard     H..     jr,  * 

Term. 

Bartlett.  E.  L.,  Alaska 

Bayh,  Birch  E.,  Ind « 

Bennett,  Wallace  F.,  Utah.. 

,r  Bible,  Alan,  Nev 

Boggs,  J.  Caleb,  Del 

Brewster,  Daniel  B.,  Md 

Brooke,  Edward  W,.  idass.. 
Burdlck,      Quentln      N.. 

N.  Dak. 

Byrd,  Harry  P.,  Jr,.  Va 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  W.  Va 

Cannon,  Howard  W.,  Nev.. 

Carlson,  Frank.  Karis Sheraton-Park 

Case,  Clifford  P.,  NJ 

Church,  Frank.  Idaho 

Clark.  Joseph  8..  Pa 

Cooper,  John  Sherman.  Ky. 

Cotton.  Norrls.  NJi 

Curtis,  Carl  T.,  JVebr 

Dlrksen.  Everett  M.,  Ill 

Dodd,  Thomas  J.,  Conn...^ 
Domlnlck.  Peter  H.,  Colo.... 

Eastland,  James  O.,  Misa 

Ellender,  Allen  J.,  La .. 

Errln,  Sam  J.,  Jr.,  N.C 

Fannin,  PatU  J.,  Ariz 

Fong,  Hiram  L.,  Hatoaii 6519  Uppingham 

St.,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md. 

Fulbrig^t.  J.  W..  Ark 

Griffin,  Robert  P..  Mich 

Gore,  Albert,  Tenn 

Omening,  Ernest,  Alaska 

Hansen.  Clifford  P.,  Wyo.... 

Harris,  Fred  R.,  Okla 

Hart.  Philip  A..  Mich 

Hartke,  Vance,  Ind 

'  Hatfield,  Mark,  Oreg 

Hayden,  Carl,  Ariz 

Hlckenlo<^er,  Boiirke  B..    5511  Cedar  Park- 

lotca  way.  Chevy  Chase, 

Md. 

Hill,  Uster,  Ala 

Holland,  Spessard  L.,  f  2a.. Sheraton-Park 

Holllngs,  Ernest  F..  S.C 

Hniska.  Roman  L.,  Nebr..^ 
Inouye.  Daniel  K.,  Haioaii.. 
Jackson,  Henry  M.,  Waah.^ 

Javlts,  Jacob  K.,  N.T 

Jordan,  B.  Everett,  N.C 

Jordan,  Len  B.,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Edward  M.,  Mass. 
Kennedy,  Robert  P..  N.T.. 

Kucbel.  Thomas  H..  Calif 

Lauache,  Frank  J.,  Ohio 

Long,  Edward  V.,  Mo 

Long,  Russell  B.,  La 

McCarthy,      Eugene     J.,    5916  Bradley 

Minn.  Blvd.,  Bethesda, 

Md. 

McClellan.  John  L..  Ark 

McOee,  Gale  W.,  Wyo 

McGovem,  George,  S.  Dak. 
Mclntyre,  Thomas  J.,  NJI. 
Magnuson.    Warren    O.,      TbeShoreham 

Wash. 

Mansfield,  Mike,  Mont 

MetcaU,  Lee,  Mont 453  First  St.  SE. 

Miller,  Jack  R.,  Iowa 6417Klrkwood 

Dr.,  Bethesda,  Md. 
Mondale.  Walter  F.,  Minn. 
Monroney,    A.    S.    Mike, 

Okla. 
Montoya,     Joseph     M., 

N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Wayne,  Oreg 

Morton,  Thruston  B.,  Ky 

Moss.  Frank  E.,  Utah 

Mundt,  Karl  E..  S.  Dak 122  Schotts 

Court  NE. 

Murphy.  George,  Calif • 

Uuskle,  Edmund  S.,  Maine. 

Nelson,  Oaylord,  Wis 

Pastore,  John  O.,  XJ _^ 

Peanon,  James  B..  Kant... 
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Pell,  Clalborm  ,  RJ 8426  Prospect  St. 

Percy,   Charlei    H.,  /« 

Prouty,  Winstt>n  L.,  Vt 

Proxmlre,  WllSiim,  Wis 

Randolph,  Jednlngs,  W.Va-40O8ReeerTOlrB<L 
Rlblcoff,  Abraham  A.,  Conn. 

Russell.  Richard  B.,  Ga 

Scott,  Hugh,  Ai 

Smathers,  Oeotge  A.,  Fla 

Smith.     Margaret    Chase 

(Mrs.),  Maine. 

Sparkman,  John.  Ala 4928  Indian  Ijan* 

Spong,  William  B.,  Jr..  Va.. 

Stennis,  John,  Miss . 

Symington,  Stuart,  Mo . 

Talmadge,  Hertnan  E.,  Ga . 

Thurmond,  Stdom,  S.C 

Tower,  John  0.,  Tex 

Tydlngs,  JoseAh  D.,  Md 

Williams,  Harnson  A.,  Jr., 

NJ. 

Williams,  Johd  J.,  Del 

Tarborough,  Halph,  Tex 

Young,  Milton  R.,  N.  Dafc..Quebec  House  So. 
Young,  Stephen  M.,  Ohio.. 

OFnfcxBs  or  the  senate 
Secretary — Prmcls  R.  Valeo. 
Sergeant  at  Anas — Robert  O.  Dimphy. 
Chief  Clerk— Darren  St.  Claire. 
Secretary  for  the  Majority — J.  S.  Klmmltt. 
Secretary  for  the  Minority — J.  Mark  Trice. 
Chaplain— Re«.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  DJJ. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Committee  ^  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences 

Messrs.  Anderson  (chairman).  Russell, 
Magnuson,  Sytnlngton,  Stennis,  Young  of 
Ohio,  Dodd,  Cannon,  Holland,  Mondale,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Messrs.  Hlckenlooper,  Curtis,  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Brooke,  and  Percy. 

Committee  9n  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Messrs.  Euinder  (chairman),  Holland, 
Eastland.  Taliiadge,  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
llna,  McGoveri,  Montoya,  Mondale,  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Holliigs,  Aiken,  Yovmg  of  North 
DakoU,  Boggs.  Miller,  and  Hatfield. 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

Messrs.  Hayden  (chairman) ,  Russell,  Ellen- 
der, HIU,  McClellan,  Magnuson,  Holland, 
Stennis.  Pastore,  Monroney,  Bible,  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  McGee,  Mansfield.  Bartlett. 
Proxmlre,  Yarborough,  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mundt,  Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Kuchel, 
Hruska,  Allott.  Cotton,  Case,  and  Javits. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

ICessrs.  Russell  (chairman).  Stennis.  Sym- 
ington. JacksOn.  slrvin.  Cannon.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Young  of  Ohio,  Inouye,  Mc- 
lntyre, Brewster,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Meesra  Thurmond,  Miller,  TDwer, 
Pearson,  and  Domlnlck. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

Messrs.  Spaifcman  (chairman),  Proxmlre, 
Williams  of  V  ew  Jersey,  Muskle,  Long  of 
Missouri,  Mclntyre,  Mondale,  McGee,  Spong, 
Bennett,  Tower,  Hlckenlooper,  Brooke,  and 
Percy. 

Comrnittee  on  Commerce 

Messrs.  Magnuson  (chairman),  Pastore, 
Monroney,  Lai  sche,  Bartlett,  Hartke,  Hart, 
Cannon,  Brewa  ter.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Moss, 
HoUings.  Cotto  1,  Morton,  Scott,  Prouty,  Pear- 
son, and  Griffin , 

Committee  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

Messrs.  Blbla  (chairman) ,  Morse,  Ketmedy 
Of  New  York,  "fydlngs,  Spong,  Prouty,  Doml- 
nlck, and  Morten. 

Conlmittee  on  Finance 

Messrs.  Lon^  of  Louisiana  (chairman). 
Smathers,  Anderson,  Gore,  Talmadge,  Mc- 
Carthy, Hartke,  Pulbrtght,  Ribicoff,  Metcalf; 
Harris,  WilUams  of  Delaware.  Carlson,  Ben- 
nett. Curtis,  Mbrton,  and  Dlrksen. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

Messrs.  Fulbi'ight  (chairman),  Sparkman, 
Mansfield,  Morse,  Gore,  Lausche.  Church, 
Symington,  Dodd,  Clark,  Pell,  McCarthy, 
Hlckenlooper,  Aiken,  Carlson,  Williams  of 
Delaware,  Mundt,  Case,  and  Cooper. 

Committee   an   Government   Operations 
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Speaker  McCormack  Hits  Irresponsible 
CriticUm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  16,  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
our  beloved  Speaker,  John  McCormack, 
returned  to  school  and  gave  a  lesson  in 
responsibility  that  should  benefit  Ameil- 
cans  everywhere. 

In  his  statement  yesterday,  which  was 
highly  reminiscent  of  his  recent  remarks 
on  the  floor  of  the  Holise  October  11,  our 
Speaker  cited  those  individuals  who 
through  irresponsible  statements  have 
"directly  and  indirectly  given  sympathy 
and  aid  to  the  enemy."  The  occasion  of 
his  remarks  was  the  dedication  of  the 
John  W.  McCormack  School  in  Boston, 
which  is  the  first  ever  dedicated  to  an 
individual  during  his  own  lifetime.  This 
was  a  particularly  fitting  tribute  to  a 
great  American  who,  although  his  own 
formal  education  was  extremely  limited, 
is  by  any  standards  an  extremely  well- 
educated  man  of  tremendous  vision  and 
compassion. 

We  can  all  benefit  from  the  lesson  he 
gave  yesterday,  for  here  is  a  man  who  has 
a  fine  sense  of  history  and  civic  responsi- 
bility. John  McCormack  has  served  his 
Nation  through  many  trying  periods  He 
is  aware  of  the  need  for  leadership  and 
his  career  as  a  public  servant  can  well 
serve  as  a  text  for  anyone  who  aspires  to 
a  role  of  leadership  in  our  Nation. 

When  Speaker  McCormack  brings  to 
task  those  who,  through  partisan  ambi- 
tion or  political  naivete  undermine  our 
Nation's  efforts,  his  remarks  are  worthy 
of  the  utmost  respect. 

We  are  all  honored  to  serve  with  such 
a  great  American  and  I  commend  the 
city  of  Boston  on  its  most  fitting  tribute 
to  this  man  of  dedication.  Speaker  John 
McCormack.  As  I  am  sure  all  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  this  sentiment,  I  am 
enclosing  an  article  which  appeared  in 
todays  Boston  Globe: 
IProm  the  Boston  Globe,  Monday.  Oct    16 

1967J 
John  W.  McCormack  School  Dedicated  at 
Columbia   Point 
(By  Min  S.  Yee) 
Speaker  of  the  House  John  W.  McCormack 
"^ed  out  sharply  against  critics  of  the  U  S 
military  effort  in  South  Vietnam  on  Sunday' 
The  Speaker  criticized  what  he  called  "irre- 
^nslble    dissent"    of    the    admlnlstratlon-s 
lit      2*  policy  Just  prior  to  dedication  of  the 
Potot  "cCormack   School   at   Columbia 

The  dedication  marked  the  first  time  in 
»e  city  8  history  that  a  new  public  school 
W^named  in  honor  of  a  man  during  his  life- 
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Dissent  on  the  administration's  Vietnam 
policy  has  "directly  or  indirectly  given  sym- 
pathy and  aid  to  the  enemy,"  he  said.  "We 
find  the  minister  of  defense  of  North  Viet- 
nam saying  that  certain  elements  in  America 
are  In  sympathy  with  them,"  McCormack 
said. 

McCormack  said  that  the  administration 
had  made  "oiu^  150  efforts  to  negotiate. 
We've  even  been  willing  to  negotiate  to 
negotiate." 

The  critics  have  "Just  been  calling  on  us  to 
negotiate.  That's  not  responsible  expression," 
McCormack  concluded. 

In  a  telegram  sent  to  the  school.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said:  "1  share  the  good  Judg- 
ment and  foresight  of  those  who  dedicate 
the  John  W.  McCormack  School. 

"I  can  think  of  no  finer  tribute  to  my 
good  friend,  your  fine  congressman  and  the 
nation's  great  servant."  the  President  said. 

In  his  dedicatory  remarks  to  some  500  spec- 
tators, McCormack  spoke  of  his  own  lack  of 
education. 

"I  wish  I  could  have  gone  to  college  as  a 
youngster.  I  wish  I  could  have  gone  to  high 
school.  But  I  worked  as  an  errand  boy, 
studied  law  some  and  then  Mrs.  McCormack 
and  I  fell  In  love  with  each  other." 

Mrs.  Harriet  McCormack,  sitting  on  the 
stage,  laughed. 

"I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  my 
years  in  Congress  I  have  done  batUe  for  the 
passage  of  many  bills  aiding  America's  chil- 
dren in  their  quest  for  an  education  From 
my  own  struggles  for  an  education  as  a 
youngster  and  as  a  young  man.  I  have  known 
that  anything  I  could  do  to  help  our  coun- 
try's educational  program  I  should  do  with 
all  the  energy  I  possessed,"  McCormack  said. 
"There  Is  no  better  Investment  a  nation 
can  make  than  In  Investing  In  the  education 
of  Its  youth,"  the  Speaker  said. 

The  Speaker  departed  from  his  prepared 
text  to  pay  tribute  to  James  Michael  Curley. 
"Misunderstood  as  we  are.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  man  I  consider  one  of  the  great- 
est public  officials  I  ever  met.  This  school  Is 
an  extension  of  his  dream.  This  man  was  a 
dreamer  but  he  put  his  dreams  into  action. 

"He's  the  one  who  contributed  so  much  to 
the  happiness  of  this  city  and  this  great 
state — the  late  James  Michael  Curley  " 


by  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  who  is 
honorary  grand  prior  of  the  order. 

Mr.  Moran  is  the  first  Catholic  layman 
from  the  State  of  Georgia  ever  to  be  ac- 
corded this  honor,  and  one  of  the  first 
in  the  entire  South.  I  know  that  he  and 
his  many  friends  and  associates  are  very 
proud.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
newspaper  article  pertaining  to  his  In- 
vestiture in  this  order  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MoRAN  Gets  Papal  Honor  on  Shrines 
Charles  A.  Moran  of  218  BolUng  Road  NE 
waa  received  into  the  Equestrian  Order  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem  Satiuxlay  In  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  In  New  York. 

His  Investiture  was  followed  by  a  High 
Mass  offered  by  PrancU  Cardinal  Spellman, 
honorary  grand  prior  of  the  order. 

The  Equestrian  Order  was  founded  after 
the  First  Crusade  and  today  ie  composed  of 
those  active  In  the  preservaUon  of  the  Shrines 
of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Vatican  and  the  membership  is  a  papal 
honor.  •-  r- 

Mr.  Moran,  member  of  a  pioneer  Atlanta 
CathoUc  family,  is  a  retired  official  of  the 
State  Department  of  Labor.  He  Is  a  veteran 
of  World  War  1  and  is  active  In  veteran's  or- 
ganizations. 


ARS  and  SBA  Team  Up  To  AssUt 
Polio  Victim 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

OF   AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  16.  1967 


Investihire  of  Hon.  Charles  A.  Moran, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  Equestrian  Order  of  the 
Holy  Sepnicher  of  Jerusalem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OP   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  16.  1967 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  one 
of  my  warm  friends,  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Moran,  of  Atlanta,  has  been 
Received  into  the  Equestrian  Order  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher  of  Jerusalem  at  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral,  in  New  York.  Following 
his  Investiture,  a  high  mass  was  offered 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  various  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  and  local 
government  agencies  is  paying  off  every 
day  in  benefits  to  many  people.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  cooperation,  in  which  the 
Small  Business  Administration  played  a 
leading  part,  has  just  come  to  my 
attention. 

The  example  concerns  Joel  Overton,  an 
industrious  resident  of  Malvern,  Ark.,  a 
polio  victim,  who  is  now  the  proprietor 
of  his  own  small  business  because  of  help 
provided  by  SBA's  office  in  Uttle  Rock. 

Joel  Overton  Is  unable  to  do  heavy 
work.  The  Arkansas  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  at  Uttle  Rock  helped  him  lo- 
cate a  suitable  small  business — a  news- 
stand in  downtown  Little  Rock. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  came  into  the 
picture.  Joel  Overton  required  a  long- 
term  loan  to  help  him  purchase  this  small 

business.  SBA  has  been  working  closely 
with  the  Arkansas  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
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Ice.  and  was  eager  to  help.  An  economic 
opportunity  loan  of  $2,500,  to  be  repaid 
In  7  years,  was  quickly  arranged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  modest  loan, 
and  yet  to  Joel  Overton  it  has  made  all 
the  difference.  He  is  now  doing  business 
as  the  proprietor  of  a  successful  small 
enterprise,  the  Malvern  News  Stand. 

The  story  of  Joel  Overton  is  told  in 
the  August  issue  of  the  Counselor,  official 
publication  of  the  Arkansas  Rehabilita- 
tion Service. 

Because  it  exemplifies  the  benefits  that 
this  cooperation  between  Government 
agencies  can  bring,  I  include  this  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricors: 

ARS  AND  SBA  Team  Up  To  Assist  Polio 
Victim 

Cooperation  between  the  Arkansas  Re- 
habUltatlon  Service  and  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration  has  enabled  Joel  Orerton,  a 
victim  of  polio,  to  go  into  business  for  him- 
self In  Malvern . 

Mr.  Overton  recently  bought  out  and  re- 
modeled the  Malvern  News  Stand.  He  held 
his  grand  opening  the  week  of  September  4- 
8  as  Malvern  celebrated  "Frontier  Days." 

Mr.  Ooverton,  30,  a  naUve  of  Traskwood. 
was  stricken  with  polio  when  be  was  two 
yean  old.  The  disease  affected  mainly  bis  legs 
and  limited  hla  area  of  employment.  On  his 
own,  however,  he  was  able  to  secure  training 
as  a  radio  and  television  repairman  and 
worked  successfuUy  In  that  field  until  196S. 

By  then,  effects  of  the  disease  had  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  that  he  could  no  longer 
work  In  radio  and  television  repair.  He  be- 
came unemployed  and  with  a  wife  and  son  to 
support  he  needed  bdp. 

He  contacted  the  Arkansas  BebabmtaUon 
Service  and  the  rebabilltatlon  counselor  for 
Hot  Spring  Coimty  recognized  Mr.  Overton 
bad  a  desire  to  return  to  work.  Through  a 
medical  examination  It  was  found  that  he 
could  hold  jobs  which  did  not  requirs  a 
lot  of  physical  labw. 

The  rehabUltaUon  counselor  sent  Mr. 
Overton  to  the  Rehabilitation  Service's  Hot 
Springs  Rehabilitation  Center.  There  be  re- 
ceived an  Intensive  evaluation  to  determine 
the  vocatloned  field  beet  suited  for  him. 

While  at  the  Center  he  also  received  addi- 
tional medical  evaluation  which  indicated 
that  long  leg  braces  would  give  bim  better 
mobility.  This  would  aUow  him  to  keep  a  Job 
for  which  he  would  be  physically  qualified. 

The  results  of  his  overaU  evaluation  Indi- 
cated that  Mr.  Overton  could  be  best  em- 
ployed In  a  small  business  operation  not  re- 
quiring heavy  work.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Charles  M.  Tapp  became  filr.  Overton's  re- 
habilitation counselor  and  he  went  to  work 
trying  to  find  a  suitable  Job  for  his  client. 

The  counselor  learned  that  the  MsUvem 
News  Stand,  a  downtown  boslneas  establish- 
ment, was  for  sale.  W.  N.  Lawrence,  owner  of 
the  News  Stand,  bad  earlier  suffered  a  stroke 
and  heart  attack  and  wanted  to  get  out  of 
the  business. 

Mr.  I'app  then  contacted  Ben  E.  Rice,  agri- 
culture and  small  business  specialist  for  the 
Arkansas  Rehabilitation  Service,  and  they 
talked  to  Mr.  Lawrence  about  Mr.  Overton 
taking  over  the  business.  Financing  of  the 
transaction  then  became  an  obstacle,  Mr. 
Overton  lacked  the  money  to  purchase  the 
business  and  the  Rehabilitation  Service  could 
provide  only  a  portion  of  the  purchase  price. 

On  top  of  this  was  Mr.  Overton's  inability 
to  produce  collateral  tor  a  bank  loan  and  be- 
sides that  be  was  unemployed. 

Mr.  Rice  decided  to  Investigate  the  possi- 
bility of  Mr.  Overton  obtaining  a  small  busi- 
ness loan  from  the  SmaU  Business  Admin- 
istration. He  might  q\iallfy  for  a  loan,  the 
SBA  said,  and  Mr.  Overton  made  application 
with  the  endoraement  of  the  Bdiabllltatlon 
Service.  After  reviewing  the  l^>pUcatlon  and 
looking  Into  the  News  Stand's  btislness  pros- 


pects, the  SBA  kpproved  the  request  tot  a 
loan.  ' 

The  Rehabilitation  Service  also  helped  Mr. 
Overton  in  financing  Improvements  to  the 
building  and  in  May  1967  be  was  ready  to 
begin  operational  He  employed  his  brother, 
Herman,  also  a  ttctlm  of  polio,  as  an  assist- 
ant. I 

After  turalngl  the  business  over  to  Mr. 
Overton,  Mr.  La^ence  made  himself  avaU- 
able  for  advice  ob  operating  the  News  Stand. 
Mr.  Lawrence  still  has  a  small  office  at  tlie 
rear  of  the  stora  where  be  works  on  Income 
tax  forms.  The  Overtons  also  receive  counsel- 
ing from  Mr.  Tapp  and  Mr.  Rice  who  con- 
tinue to  make  feriodlc  visits  to  the  estab- 
lishment. I 

Mr.  Lawrence  said  bxislness  at  the  News 
Stand  Is  brisk  ai|d  the  Overtons  have  already 
topped«hU  sales«record  for  a  day's  busmees. 
The  former  ownfr  says  he  fully  believes  the 
news  owners  will  be  successful  \n  their  new 
business. 
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Oiscrimiiation  Af  aiast  Poor 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  i^RNOLDOLSEN 

Cr   MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSt:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.uSeptember  19,  1967 

Mr.  OLSEnJ  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
dismay — and  apme  disgust — ^that  I  refer 
today  to  the  action  taken  yesterday  by  a 
small,  reactionluy  minority  of  tlie  House 
in  striking  the  lowest  blow  yet  against 
the  national  effort  that  is  being  made  to 
help  those  who  are  poor  work  their  way 
out  of  poverty. 

In  discriminating  against  the  less  than 
3,000  people  who  work  for  the  ofiQce  (A 
Economic  opportunity  by  excluding  them 
from  the  Fedfral  pay  raise  the  House 
authorized  yesterday,  that  small  minor- 
ity deUvered  a  slap  in  the  face  of  every 
poor  person  in  America. 

OEO  is  the  symbol  of  the  Nation's 
strategy  againsft  i>«verty — a  strategy  that 
is  working.  Because  of  OEO — and  the 
dedication  of  i|s  employees — the  poor  of 
this  Nation  kaow  that  a  war  is  being 
waged  against  poverty. 

Is  this  the  Blap  the  House  intended 
yesterday?  I  tlink  not.  I  think  the  House 
action  reflects  the  feelings  of  only  a  few. 
And  I  think  the  wrath  of  this  country 
will  well  up  against  those  who  are  so  un- 
concerned— so  I  uninterested,  apparently, 
in  the  terrible:  problem  of  poverty  that 
exists.  I 

It  was  charged  on  this  floor  yester- 
day that  25  OEO  employees  received  more 
basic  annual  pay  than  General  West- 
moreland. No  OEO  employee — let  me 
emphasize — no  OEO  employee,  including 
Director  Sargfnt  Shrlver,  receives  the 
compensation  that  General  Westmore- 
land does. 

But  the  comparison  is  ridiculous  any- 
way. [ 

What  needs  io  be  talked  about  are  the 
many  down-tlke-llne  OEO  employees — 
secretaries,  tjrpists,  clerks — who  will  suf- 
fer because  of  the  p<^tical  machinations 
of  those  who  sdught  yesterday  to  hit  OEO 
and  the  war  on  poverty  with  another  lui- 
fair  blow. 

More  than  ]l200  OBO  emplojrees  hold 
a  grade  7  or  [less  in  the  classification 
scale.  This  means  they  make   in   the 


neighborhood  of  i6,000  or  less — most  of 
them  less.  Are  they  to  be  denied  the 
increase  that  would  go  to  similar  em- 
ployees In  all  oiher  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I 'could  go  on  and  on  in 
citing  the  irrespotisibillty  of  the  charges 
that  were  made  and  the  action  that  was 
taken  yesterday,  t  will  not  do  so  at  this 
time.  I  will  not  haVe  to  do  it  in  the  future. 

Those  Americans  who  are  concerned 
about  their  impoverished  fellow  citi- 
zens— and  dedicated  to  the  task  of  help- 
ing them — will  rifie  up  and  exiH-ess  their 
own  anger  about  the  deplorable  action 
of  so  few  with  da|nage  to  the  aspirations 
and  hopes  of  so  many. 

I  know  the  responsible  members  of 
the  other  psoty  will  want  to  dlsftssociate 
themselves  from  the  minority  action  that 
was  taken.  In  this  regard,  I  include  an 
article  in  last  Thursday's  Washington 
star  noting  objection  to  tills  action  by  21 
Republican  mayors  in  the  Record  at  this 
time:  , 

Bax  OEO  Cut,  OOF*  Mators  Ask  Rxpttblicans 
^f  Hill 

Twenty-one  Republican  mayors  have  urged 
OOP  leaders  In  Coiigress  to  continue  or  ex- 
pand programs  offered  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  by  voting  for  the  neces- 
sary fimds.  1 

A  telegram  on  pehalf  of  the  group  was 
sent  yesterday  by  llayor  Neal  S.  Blalsdell  erf 
Honolulu  to  Senate  Republican  Leader  Ev- 
erett M.  Dlrksen  and  House  Leader  Gerald  R. 
Ford.  It  was  made  public  by  OBO. 

Opposing  moves  to  cut  back  the  OEO  pro- 
gram In  the  economy  drive  In  Congress,  the 
telegram  said  In  pfrt: 

"We  feel  the  Implementation  of  our  local 
programs  as  sponsored  by  OBO  are  giving 
great  Impetus  . . .  abd  any  slowing  up  of  such 
programs  will  greatly  deter  the  progress 
which  has  been  m^e  thus  far." 


Washington's  Go^.  Daniel  J.  Evans  Ad- 
dresses National  Institate  of  Pnblic 
Affairs  I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I     or 

HON.  THdIflAS  M.  FELLY 

or   WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  DP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  bctober  16,  1967 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Washing- 
ton's Gov.  Daniej  J.  Evans  addressed  the 


National  Institi 
Washington,    D.C 
brought  out  the  { 
but  he  also  calle 
tween  State  and 


of  Public  Affairs  in 
last  week,  and  he 
problems  of  the  States, 
for  communication  be- 
Pederal  Governments. 
Governor  Evans"!  conclusion  that  we  can 
become  urbanlzM  and  civilized  at  the 
same  time  is  one  that  offers  a  real  chal- 
lenge to  all  lawmpikers.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  the  text  of  Governor 
Evans'  address  in  the  Recoho: 

THS   XTIBAN    CaALXXNGK   OT   THK   STATES 

(Speech  by  Daniel  J.  Evans,  Oovwnor  of  the . 
State  of  Washington,  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Public  jAffalra,  Washington,  D.C, 
OctobO'  13,  IM*!) 

As  a  nation  anq  a  people  we  are  Just  now 
awakening  to  the  ^voognltlon  of  the  terrify- 
ing Impact  of  urbanization.  In  this  country, 
more  powerful  aiM  more  affluent  than  any  in 


Victory,  we  seethe  with  the  tides  of  social 
dtooontent,  the  Injustice  of  hope  denied  and 
the  burden  of  a  war  unwon.  During  this  past 
lummer,  to  the  conflict  abroad,  we  have 
Mided  conflict  at  home,  a  deep  and  distress- 
ing scare  of  conscience,  a  new  and  disturbing 
dimension  to  crisis. 

Perhaps  no  domestic  Issue  since  the  De- 
pression has  caused  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  turn  Inward  so  swiftly;  no  Issue  has 
eompeUed  them  to  search  their  consciences 
10  deeply  or  to  question  the  social,  political 
and  economic  structure  of  our  society  so 
keenly. 

We  woke  one  fine  summer  day  to  see  the 
ftreets  of  our  cities  spUl  over  with  violence; 
to  see  our  Impacted,  decaying  urban  areas 
erupt  in  seml-revolutlon.  For  a  fraction  of 
one  day.  or  an  hour,  or  a  week,  every  major 
dty  in  the  coimtry  teetered  on  the  edge  of 
oooflict.  If  the  city  was  lucky,  like  Seattle, 
leadership  and  cool  heads  prevaUed  and  no 
riot  occiirred;  In  other  cities,  violence  was 
iwUtly  contained:  others  were  not  so  lucky. 

But  I  don't  believe  that  we  can  measure 
tbe  dilemma  of  our  cities  by  the  degree  of 
their  good  fortune  or  lack  of  good  fortune 
tliii  past  summer.  The  problems  of  summer 
are  a  year-round  reality  and  the  same  seeds 
of  rebellion  which  erupted  into  a  harvest  of 
bate  in  Newark;  the  same  frustration  which 
tamed  Detroit  into  a  carnage  of  death  and 
destruction  might  well  envelop  any  other 
dty  tomorrow. 

TbiB  nation,  which  has  made  the  transition 
from  an  agrarian  to  an  Industrialized  so- 
ciety in  just  two  htmdred  years,  now  finds 
Itself  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  by 
1990— or  even  before— nine  out  of  ten  citi- 
isos  will  live  In  heavily  concentrated  urban 
tress.  Yet,  even  as  we  contemplate  this  fun- 
damental redesign  of  o^r  social  geography, 
«t  must  recognize  that  it  is  precisely  the 
nrtian  area  which  suffers  from  central  decay. 

It  Is  the  \u-ban  area  which  poses  the  prob- 
lem of  air  and  water  pollution,  of  archaic 
tnnsportatlon  systems  and  escalating  costs 
of  Are  and  police  protection.  It  is  the  urban 
sna  where  the  seeds  of  imbedded  social  In- 
justice have  spilled  over  Into  the  streets;  It 
Is  the  urban  area  where  opportunity  Is  a  word 
spoken  frequently,  but  not  always  realized. 

I  think  it  is  becoming  readily  apparent  that 
todess  and  until  we  resolve  our  urban  crisis, 
this  nation  wUl  not  recover  the  historical 
momentum  which  has  propelled  it  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  self  esteem  and  world  leadership.  I 
do  not  believe  our  resources  are  unlimited 
and  I  do  not  beUeve  our  patience  is  Inez- 
lisustlble.  But  within  the  time  we  can  find 
and  with  all  the  resources  we  can  muster,  the 
urban  dilemma  miist  be  mastered.  If  we  can- 
not prevail  in  this  one  priority,  then  we  must 
ultimately  be  prepared  to  surrender  the 
stoeets  to  lawlessness  and  our  orderly  society 
to  the  chaos  of  social  upheaval. 

Hot  more  than  two  months  ago,  I  went  into 
tt»  Central  DUtrlct  of  Seattle  and  I  listened. 
I  listened  not  only  as  Governor,  but  as  a  pri- 
nt* citizen,  and  if  you  would  like  to  ask  the 
qnesUon,  "Shouldn't  I  have  gone  before,"  the 
jnswer  is  yes,  I  should  have.  We  all  should 
nm  gone  before— to  listen  and  to  learn— 
JsBor  and  management.  Republican  and 
wnocrat,  educator  ahd  student. 

We  should  go  to  listen  and  to  learn— not  at 
pome  bull  sessions  or  dinners  or  gatherings 
WToted  to  a  spurious  fellowship  but  at  meet- 
|n«»  where  the  people  and  their  problems  are 
»«ted  and  where  everyone  gets  their  fears, 
irustratlons  and  resentments  out  of  their 

S^IOIU. 

R  was  a  very  leveling  experience,  not  only 
-ISS"  °'  **^*  conditions  and  attitudes 
ww<a»  existed  but  because  these  conditions 
■JO  attitudes  coxild  and  did  exist  in  a  stete 
^ea  now  produces  more  than  its  share  of 
»•  national  wealth;  whose  citizens  rank 
•ong  the  highest  in  the  nation  In  educa- 
■wi;  a  state  where  affluence  and  opportunity 
■"  •^rywhere  abundant,  where  growth  is 


spectactilar  and  where  unemployment  Is  at 
the  lowest  point  In  r«eent     history. 

I  think  it  Is  our  obllgaUon,  ooUectively,  to 
view  the  orderly  development  of  our  urban 
society  as  the  chief  priority  of  our  times. 
The  massive  destruction  of  our  urban  areas 
is  not  inevitable.  It  need  not  be  part  of  an 
Inexorable  pattern  of  history. 

WhUe  urbanization  is  most  visibly  a 
physical  and  geographical  phenomenon,  its 
chief  Importance  is  as  it  affects  our  outlook. 
In  my  own  state,  the  shift  from  a  rural  to  an 
urban  mind-set  has  been  swift  and  decisive. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  where  a  person 
lives  but  rather  with  the  outlook  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  be  lives. 

Our  society  is  becoming  increasingly  dom- 
inated by  the  young  and  the  educated.  Living 
as  a  part  of  the  affluent  society,  or  perhaps  In 
an  enclave  surrounded  by  the  affluent  so- 
ciety, poesessed  of  an  accelerating  moblUty 
and  the  revolutionary  impact  of  electronic 
comtmlcations,  we  are  subjected  to  an  un- 
ceasing torrent  of  Ideas  tmd  sensations,  some 
foreign,  some  familiar,  but  all  demanding 
attention.  Not  only  do  the  ideas  and  sensa- 
tions of  the  world  demand  and  get  atten- 
tion, the  problems  of  urban  living  also  de- 
mand attention  and  solution. 

The  heavenly  city,  the  sweet  by-and-by 
(»-  pie  In  the  sky  are  no  longer  valid  (»  sviffl- 
clent  answers.  In  a  world  of  rising  expecta- 
tions, people  demand  that  Bolutl<ms  be 
found — and  quickly. 

This  is  a  task  which  will  require  the  mo- 
bilization and  commitments  of  all  of  our  re- 
sources. It  wUl  ^>eciacally  require  the 
mobilization  and  commitment  of  the  vast, 
yet  in  many  Instances,  untapped,  resources 
of  state  government. 

State  government  in  oiir  great  federal  sys- 
tem is  probably  the  most  unique,  enduring 
and  worthwhUe  contribution  of  this  nation 
to  the  art  of  government  It  is  a  ■ystem, 
however,  that  In  recent  years  baa  seemed  to 
be  so  wedded  to  the  past  as  to  be  unable 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  present, 
much  leas  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
future.  The  basic  question  Is  whether 
state  government  can  survive  as  a  credible 
force  and  a  full  participant  In  the  Federal 
system.  To  this  question,  my  answer  Is  an 
emphatic  yes. 

WhUe  I  must  concede  the  stature  of  state 
government  is  somewhat  tarnished.  It  Is  also 
no  secret  that  state  government,  long  the 
subject  of  popular  Indifference  and  aoom 
has  suddenly  assumed  a  new  Importance  '^'■"1 
U  being  carefully  and  severely  tested. 

In  no  other  area  of  government  are  the 
dynamics  of  change  so  ^parent  nor  the  op- 
portumtles  for  Improvement  so  great. 

Whether  this  sudden  mterest  In  state  gov- 
ernment is  mortlvated  by  a  last  desperate 
hope,  the  prospect  of  a  convenient  scapegoat 
or  a  genuine  beUef  In  the  worth  of  federal 
system  Is  Immaterial. 

This  is  no  time  either  for  the  states  to 
engage  in  self-flagellation  over  their  past  m- 
adequacies  nor  for  the  resources  of  the  re- 
surgent states  to  be  rejected  because  of  their 
fcwmer  falliires  or  the  easy  acceptance  of  out- 
worn patterns  o(  government. 

As  I  said  in  my  State  of  the  State  message 
earlier  this  year,  "State  governments  are  un- 
questionably on  trial  today.  We  have  been 
derelict  in  the  past  in  meeting  our  basic  obU- 
gations  and  this  has  both  required  and  en- 
couraged Intervention  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. I  believe  It  Is  possible  for  state  govern- 
ment to  reassiune  Its  rightful  responslbUltles 
but  only  if  we  have  the  administrative  ca- 
pacity, the  laws,  the  money  and  the  willing- 
ness to  carry  out  our  share  of  the  govern- 
mental process.  If  we're  not  willing  to  pay 
the  price,  if  we  cannot  change  where  change 
is  reqiilred.  If  we  cannot  prepare  and  carry 
out  the  prograoiB  so  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  expanding  state  affairs,  if  these  things 
are  not  possible,  then  we  only  have  one  re- 
maining recourse.  That  Is  to  prepare  for  an 


orderly  transfer  of  our  remaining  responsl- 
blUtiea  to  the  federal  government. " 

Let  me  be  clear,  however,  I  am  not  raising 
the  tattered,  discredited  banner  of  state's 
rights .  nor  do  I  take  seriously  those  who 
would  nostalgically  return  to  1920  or  even 
to  1890.  The  problem  faced  today  at  the  state 
and  local  level  is  to  reform  our  structure  of 
government,  rethink  the  role  of  government, 
and  find  ways  to  make  the  various  areas  of 
government,  along  with  the  private  sector, 
responsive  to  the  legitimate  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  our  citizens. 

Rather  than  chase  the  phantom  of  tvduced 
federal  power,  I  prefer  to  Btrive  to  the  goal 
of  Increased  participation  by  state  govern- 
ment in  its  legitimate  areas  of  concern. 
WhUe  most,  U  not  aU,  pubUc  problems  are 
today  national  in  scope,  they  generally  have 
special  local  characteristics.  Whether  it  is 
called  creative  federalism,  the  great  partner- 
ship or  some  other  poUUcaUy  attracUve 
phrase,  it  U  Imperative  that  sute  govern- 
ment become  a  part  of  the  action.  This  la 
neither  cheap  nor  easy,  but  it  is  essential. 
Essential  not  just  to  preserve  the  poUUcal 
idea  of  the  federal  system,  although  that  is 
important  but  essential  if  we  are  to  get  the 
Job  done  and  find  the  adequate  solutions  to 
our  pressing  problems. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  no  single  level 
of  government  is  alone  adequate  to  the  task 
and  that  our  evolving  federalism  requires  all 
levels  of  government  to  be  active  participants 
and  not  passive  observers.  This  Is  a  fact  which 
U  recognized  not  just  by  those  of  us  at  the 
state  level.  Recent  actions  Indicate  It  has  now 
become  a  real  factor  in  the  judgments  and 
attitudes  of  the  federal  government.  The  job 
Is  simply  too  big  to  coordinate  successfully 
from  the  top,  massive  programs  of  national 
concern. 

In  the  specific  area  of  finance,  1  beUeve 
there  must  be  a  reassessment  of  the  relative 
roles  of  stete  government  and  the  federal 
government  In  providing  futiire  funds  and 
future  assistance  to  ciUea  and  urban  areas 
It  la  my  beUef  that  whUe  federal  assistance 
U  more  readily  avaUable  today,  the  ultimate 
solution  to  urban  government  lies  with  the 
stetes;  that  the  stetes-^not  the  federal  gov- 
emment-^represent  both  the  proper  level  of 
concern  and  the  proper  level  of  coordination 
for  the  needs  of  urban  areas. 

I  do  not  believe  or  propose  that  the  stetes 
should  usuip  legitimate  federal  programs 
nor  do  I  question  the  deslrabUlty  of  a  strong 
federal-stete  or  federal-local  partnership. 
My  concern  Is  that  the  money  which  Is  avaU- 
able for  the  support  of  local  government  be 
eventuaUy  channeled  through  the  stetes, 
where,  in  our  case,  the  needs  of  Seattle  can 
be  weighed  against  the  needs  of  Tacoma, 
and  not  against  the  needs  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

This  is  not  something  which  can  be  or 
ought  to  be  accoii4>llshed  overnight — there 
is  much  to  be  done  before  such  a  concept  can 
fully  be  carried  out.  But  I  believe  this— that 
we  should  be  working  together  toward  such 
a  goal  continuously  and  with  all  of  the  ef- 
forts of  both  stete  and  local  leadership. 

The  stetes  can  provide  a  much  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  urban  areas 
within  their  judisdlction  than  any  other  level 
of  government.  Tbk  federal  overview  of  urban 
problems  is  not  necessarily  as  accurate  or 
as  sensitive  as  that  from  the  stete  level.  It 
shoxUd  be  apparent  by  now  that  we  have  no 
federal  solution.  Furthermore,  it  is  only 
through  stete  action  that  the  tools  of  govern- 
ment can  be  supplied  to  local  govemmente. 

■nils  certelnly  requires  the  stetes  to  ac- 
quire the  means  to  understand  the  problems 
of  cities  as  weU  as  giving  the  urban  areas 
the  fiscal  and  governmental  competence  to 
act.  This  can  be  done.  In  the  Stete  of  Wash- 
ington, the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
at  my  request,  created  a  Stete  Planning  and 
Conmiunlty  Affairs  Agency  within  the^ifflce 
of  the  Governor  which  wm  provide  S^«et 
and  oo«niM«henslve  conimunlaation  •^'"^  as- 
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slst&nce  between  state  government  and  our 
urban  centers.  In  most  states.  I  believe  sub- 
stantial progress  is  being  made  In  govern- 
mental reorganization  to  meet  the  demands 
of  an  urban  society.  Wblle  the  job  is  far 
from  finished,  the  momentum  for  reorgani- 
zation Is  one  of  the  most  significant  trends 
In  state  government. 

Even  If  states  recognize  the  demand  and 
act  to  respond  to  the  priority  of  urban  prob- 
lems, without  a  massive  improvement  of  the 
basic  structure  of  state  government — con- 
stitutional reform — the  answers  cannot  be 
provided.  Good  wishes  and  governmental  re- 
organization are  not  enough  If  both  the 
state  and  local  government  are  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  urbanization. 

Nearly  four  fifths  of  the  state  constitu- 
tions were  adopted  prior  to  1900  In  an  era 
when  state  constitutions  were  generally  de- 
vised specifically  to  make  responsive  and  re- 
sponsible government  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible. While  in  a  rural  or  semi-rural  society 
weak  governments  were  a  luxury  that  could 
be  borne  and  even  considered  a  virtue.  In  a 
highly  Interdependent,  iirban,  technologi- 
cally oriented  society,  a  weak  government 
is  not  just  an  anachronism,  it  is  an  invita- 
tion to  disaster.  As  Edmund  Burke  observed, 
"Nothing  turns  out  to  be  so  oppressive  and 
unjust  as  a  feeble  government." 

The  recognition  of  the  need  for  constitu- 
tional reform  has  In  recent  months  become 
less  a  matter  of  sole  concern  for  academi- 
cians and  obscure  scholarly  journals  and 
more  of  an  Issue  for  concerned  citizens  and 
the  general  public.  The  reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Develoiment  and  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
Indicative  of  this  interest.  The  National  Oov- 
emors'  Conference  has  taken  cognizance  of 
this  matter  and  for  the  last  10  months,  I 
have  headed  a  special  committee  on  Con- 
stitutional Revision  and  Oovemmental  Re- 
organization whloh  Will  submit  Its  report 
next  week  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  gov- 
emc«8. 

While  there  are,  of  course,  considerable 
risks  and  problems  Inherent  in  any  massive 
constitutional  change,  they  are  far  out- 
weighed by  the  penalties  for  falltire  to  act. 
In  a  Eoajority  of  states,  the  ability  of  a  state 
"to  respond  to  the  urban  crisis  and  the  speed 
with  which  this  response  is  undertaken  Is 
directly  dependent  upon  the  revision  of  the 
state  constitution  to  allow  state  govemmemt 
to  work,  dt  all  items  on  the  agenda  for  state 
action,  there  Is  none  whl^  has  a  higher 
priority  than  fundamental  constitutional 
reform. 

At  the  same  time  we  reform  the  structure 
of  state  government  to  allow  the  state  and 
local  administrations  to  respond  to  urban 
needs  It  is  equally  necessary  for  \is  to  re- 
define the  program  and  purpose  of  state 
government  and  Its  relationship  to  the  peo- 
ple It  serves. 

I  am  convinced  that  those  who  live  In  the 
core  clUes  are  trying  desperately  to  com- 
municate— my  confrontation  in  Auigust 
brought  this  home  to  me  vividly.  One  of  the 
things  state  government  can  do — through 
multi-service  centers  or  through  other  re- 
definitions of  the  role  of  state  government  is 
to  unplug  the  channels  of  communication 
and  develop  new  areas  of  dialogue  so  that 
the  credibility  of  government  can  be  af- 
firmed. 

Not  only  must  state  government  conunu- 
nicate.  It  must  be  willing  to  Innovate  and 
experiment.  Beyond  the  faUure  to  reach  peo- 
ple In  the  city  at  any  credible  level,  I  strongly 
suspect  that  even  If  we  were  communicating 
we  may  not  be  providing  state  services  in 
areas  or  at  levels  that  have  any  meaning  or 
validity  to  those  whom  we  are  8U{q>osed  to 
help. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of  my 
visit  to  the  Central  Area  in  Seattle  was  the 
consistent  expression,  particularly  on  ths 
part  of  younger  people,  that  government  at 


all  lev^s  had  neither  the  willingness  nor  the 
ability  to  do  atiythlng  to  scdve  the  problems 
of  the  core  dty.  The  c<»nmonly  accepted 
modes  of  action,  perhaps  well  suited  to  the 
past,  are  no  fcnger  effective.  What  we  are 
faced  with  Is  |be  necessity  for  organized  so- 
ciety to  come  tip  with  new  ways  to  deal  with 
people  and  th^r  problems.  It  is  In  this  area 
where  I  believe  state  government  can  make 
its  most  signiacant  contribution. 

PV>r  too  long:  people  In  ovu"  urban  centers 
have  been  tr^jted  by  government  as  faceless 
cyphers  lost  iii  a  bureaucratic  maze  or  as 
fractionated  i^roblems  to  be  taken  from 
agency  to  ageacy  rather  than  whole  persons 
with  problems  jaSectlng  every  aspect  of  their 
life.  Jtist  as  w^  are  seeing  a  consistent  con- 
solidation of  government  functions  at  the 
management  Ifvel,  so  we  must  have  a  con- 
solidation an<i  redefinition  of  government  at 
the  operational  level.  This  is  nowhere  more 
imperative  ttuin  in  the  central  city  area. 

In  Washing^n  State,  we  are  embarked 
upon  Just  sucU  an  experiment.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember, by  exeputlve  direction,  I  established 
a  multl-servict  center  In  the  heart  of  the 
central  area  in:  Seattle.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  member  of  my  staff  who  Is  indige- 
nous to  the  central  area  and  presently  has 
prepresentativss  from  ten  different  areas  of 
state  and  local  government.  It  Is  set  up  to 
find  ways  to  help  people  In  the  central  area 
with  its  primary  goal  being  to  find  jobs  both 
for  those  who  can  hold  a  job  and  for  those 
who  are  presently  considered  unemployable. 
The  staff  at  th^  center  was  selected  carefully 
and  is  working  wilii  people  in  the  area  on  a 
personal,  one  ao  one  basis. 

There  is  a  |  conscious  attempt  to  break 
down  the  old  bureaucratic  loyalties  and  to 
solve  problem^  on  the  basis  of  people,  not 
departments  oj  government.  Additionally,  we 
require  every  ^ember  of  the  staff  to  spend 
at  least  part  af  each  working  week  out  in 
the  service  arJa,  with  the  people  and  their 
problems.  | 

The  multi-sfrvlce  center  is  both  an  inno- 
vation and  an;  experiment.  I  dont  know  if 
it  will  work.  If  I  It  does,  it  may  have  a  general 
applicability  t^  other  areas  of  state  govern- 
ment. If  it  does  not,  the  state  must  then 
have  the  Imagination  and  the  flexibility  to 
try  new  ways  to  meet  people's  needs. 

Lastly,  state:  government  must  be  willing 
to  listen.  It  is  *iy  hope  that  from  our  experi- 
ment and  experience  in  Seattle,  that  we  will 
gain  a  better  u^iderstandlng  of  what  the  real 
needs  of  peoplje  are  and  how  they  can  best 
be  served.  We:  have  been  working  out  the 
destinies  of  people  using  methods  and  tech- 
niques which  are  deficient  and  obsolete.  We 
have  not  been  listening  to  the  people  we  are 
trying  to  helo.  If  we  do,  perhaps  we  will 
begin  to  do  thiigs  differently  and  better. 

Part  of  the  problem,  and  perhaps  a  majcn' 
part,  has  been  the  failure  of  citizens  to  re- 
gard the  problems  of  cities  In  their  entire 
urban  context.' There  has  grown  up  a  feeling, 
at  least  partially  based  on  experience,  that 
the  core  cities  iind  the  siirroundlng  suburbs, 
even  though  they  are  part  of  an  overall 
urban  complex,  are  natiiral  enemies  and  that 
greater  state  authority  In  the  field  of  urban 
affairs  will  only  tend  to  help  the  suburbs  and 
starve  the  city.l 

While  I  re«4nize  the  validity  of  this  posl- 
tlon  I  do  not  ^lieve  it  is  a  necessary  occur- 
rence. Rather,  t  feel  that  the  outlook  for  the 
future  is  the  forging  of  a  new  alliance  be- 
tween cities  ind  suburbs — an  alliance  of 
metropolitan  areas — which  will  not  only  be 
the  dominant  ^litlcal  force  in  the  states  but 
will  usher  in  an  area  of  Increasing  action 
toward  the  solution  of  urban  problems. 

Baker  v.  Cart  is  the  obvious  starting  point 
for  the  forging  of  this  new  alliance.  But  It 
only  provided  the  legislative  possibility 
through  the  equal  apportionment  of  legis- 
lative districts.  More  important  has  been  a 
growing  recognition  on  the  part  of  residents 
of  urban  areas!  that  the  future  of  cities  and 
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King  County,  di 
an  urban  sodetj 
"Forward  Thrus 


suburbs  is  Inexpricably  bound  together  and 
that  the  health  oC  one  is  dependent  upon  the 
health  of  the  otl^er. 

Although  I  ani  certain  any  of  us  can  cite 
areas  where  this  has  not  happened,  there  ar« 
others  where  it  Is  proceeding  rapidly.  One 
area  where  this  partnership  is  not  an  idle 
dream  is  in  Seattle  and  King  County.  Legisia. 
tlon  passed  in  l>57  authorized  the  creation 
of  Seattle-King  County  Metro  which  has  led 
to  area-wide  cooperation  on  sewage  disposal. 
Ten  years  later  the  1967  session  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Le^slature,  primarily  through 
a  coalition  of  olty  and  surburban — urban 
area — legislators  ,  passed  the  most  extensive 
PMtckage  of  urbati  affairs  legislation  in  the 
history  of  the  staf 

:e  citizens  of  Seattle  and 
rmlned  that  the  needs  of 
should  be  met,  through 
a  pnlvately  financed  but 
publicly  oommltlied  volunteer  citizens  group, 
has  developed  a  program  for  long-range  capi- 
tal improvements  that  may  well  become  a 
model  for  other  communities. 

The  program,  which  is  not  yet  in  final 
form,  will  go  to  the  voters  in  February,  iMg. 
But  in  its  preliminary  form.  Forward  TTinist 
has  recommended  •826  million  In  capital  im- 
provements to  the  people  of  Seattle  and  King 
County.  This  Investment  covers  everything 
from  twenty  nvulti-piupose  centers  to  a 
multi-purpose,  a|l  weather  stadium.  It  calls 
for  underground  wiring  on  arterial  highways, 
extensive  rehabilitation  of  twenty  blighted 
neighborhoods,  »  balanced,  Integrated  sys- 
tem of  mass,  r^>ld  transit,  a  "land  bank" 
for  the  purchase  of  low  Income  housing 
sites,  the  constriuctlon  of  additional  high- 
ways and  many  0ther  essentials  of  an  urban 
age. 

Forward  Thruit  is  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion that  the  diverse  elements  of  a  com- 
munity can  be  brought  together,  and  that 
they  can  produce  works  of  monumental  pro- 
portion. It  took  I  legislation  and  tupport  at 
the  state  level  (lor  example,  18  of  19  bills 
endorsed  by  Por»rard  Thnist  were  passed), 
instigation  and  «ncouragement  at  the  local 
level — both  central  city  and  suburb — and  the 
recognition  of  pe<^le  who  wanted  to  make 
a  difference  that  no  matter  where  they  lived 
they  were  all  Inextricably  bound  up  In  the 
problems  of  urb^n  living. 

I  come  from  a  state  and  am  a  native  of 
a  great  urban  aiiea  where  we  think  we  still 
have  a  chance,  t^ren  though  my  views  are 
doubtless  colore^  by  the  area  from  which 
I  come,  I  do  noti  believe  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington is  so  uniqjue  that  the  same  hope  can- 
not be  held  and  similar  solutions  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  We  in  Washing- 
ton are  committed  to  making  state  govern- 
ment work.  We  l<>ok  upon  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  urbanisation  as  the  number  one 
priority  in  our  state.  As  the  problems  have 
been  catised  by  p^ple,  so  can  they  be  solved 
by  people.  It  Is  Our  task  as  citizens  to  deal 
with  the  new  and  difficult  realities;  to  strike 
out  not  alone  ai  the  effects  of  urban  con- 
flict, but  at  the  ipot  causes.  We  cannot  place 
a  lid  on  top  of  aT seething  cauldron  of  prob- 
lems and  call  thbt  law  and  order;  what  we 
must  do  is  resolv4  the  problems  and  call  that 
justice.  I 

The  ancient  rjlvalrles  and  the  outmoded 
sterotypes  which  {have  characterized  the  rela- 
tionships of  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment in  just  the  recent  past  are  dying.  There 
Is  a  recognition  t^iat  each  element  of  govern- 
ment and  society  has  a  role  to  perform  In 
solving  the  problems  of  urban  living  and 
that  these  eleme^its  must  perform  that  role 
to  the  limits  of  their  capacity  smd  ability. 
Nowhere  is  this  realization  so  keen,  the  as- 
sets so  untapped  or  the  opportunity  so  great 
as  in  state  govertiment. 

We  cannot  wcyk  at  cross  purposes  or  go 
our  separate  wats,  for  the  future  of  all  of 
\is  is  Inseparably  caught  vcp  In  the  resolu- 
tion of  urbcm  c<»naict  and  In  the  hamea- 
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jsg  of  change  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  an 
urban  society. 

We  must,  finally  and  above  all,  demon- 
strate that  we  can  become  urbanized  and 
civilized  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  challenge 
tiiat  will  test  us  again  and  again,  but  meet 
it  we  will,  because  meet  it  we  must. 


CitalioB  Awarded  Mr.  Rdph  E.  Casey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  MASTLAlfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  16,  1967 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
In  the  Record  the  text  of  a  citation  re- 
cently conferred  by  the  editors  of  World 
Who's  Who  in  Commerce  and  Industry 
upon  one  of  the  most  dedicated  advo- 
cates of  a  strong  American  merchant 
marine,  my  friend  Ralph  E.  Casey,  presl- 
-  dent  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Institute. 

Mr.  Casey  was  elected  to  his  present 
position  in  1956.  Prior  to  that  date  he 
had  served  as  chief  coiinsel  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, which  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
chair.  In  both  positions  he  has  striven 
tirelessly  for  the  maintenance,  and  more 
recently  the  restoration,  of  a  privately 
owned  merchant  fleet  under  the  stars 
and  stripes  adequate  to  the  commercial 
and  defense  needs  of  the  United  States — 
such  a  merchant  fleet  as  the  Congress,  by 
repeated  enactments,  has  asserted  that 
this  country  must  have. 

Mr.  Casey  is  this  year's  only  wirmer 
of  the  Wennenial  citation  of  World 
Who's  Who  in  Commerce  and  Industry 
In  the  field  of  transportation.  His  cita- 
tion, which  is  dated  September  15,  1967, 
reads  as  follows: 

The  struggling  American  merchant  marine 
has  a  worthy  champion  in  Ralph  Casey. 
Since  1956  he  has  been  president  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Institute,  an  as- 
sociation representing  roughly  70  per  cent  of 
the  country's  ocean-going  steamship  ves- 
•els  and  most  of  the  nation's  large  shipping 
concerns.  The  American  merchant  marine 
Itts  problems:  increasing  foreign  competi- 
tion, lack  of  funds  for  vessel  replacement, 
»«»d  strained  labor-management  relations. 
Armed  with  an  expert's  knowledge  of  law  and 
maritime  problems.  Casey  has  worked  un- 
wlngly  to  attack  the  causes  of  these  prob- 
»Mns  and  to  revive  domestic  shipping.  His 
efforts— to  improve  labor-management  nego- 
Uations,  to  guard  the  legal  rights  of  his  in- 
dustry, and  to  build  a  stronger  merchant 
marine— have  won  him  the  respect  to  all 
Americans  concerned  with  the  vital  Issues  o* 
■odem  transportation. 

A  letter  and  the  citation  received  by 
Mr.  Casey  foUow: 

The  a.  N.  Maxqitis  Co..  Inc., 
Chicago,  III.,  September  27, 1967. 

Mr.  RALPH  EDWAXD  CASKT, 

Hob  York,  S.T. 

JP«*H  Mb.  Caset;  Because  of  your  dlsUn- 
fMhed  contribuMon  to  the  field  of  trans- 
POTtatlon,  you  have  been  selected  by  the  edl- 
ttw  ofWca-ld  Who's  Who  In  Commerce  and 
««u«try  to  receive  one  of  their  second  Bien- 
uu  Citations. 

*!»•  full  textual  supplement  to  the  citation 


"The  struggling  American  merchant  marine 
has  a  worthy  champion  In  Ralph  Casey.  Since 
1956  he  has  been  president  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute,  an  association 
representing  roughly  70  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try's ocean-going  steamship  vessels  and  most 
of  the  nation's  large  shipping  concerns.  The 
Ahierlcan  merchant  marine  has  problems: 
increasing  foreign  competition,  lack  of  funds 
for  vessel  replacement,  and  strained  labor- 
management  relations.  Armed  with  an  ex- 
pert's knowledge  of  law  and  maritime  prob- 
lems, Casey  has  worked  untiringly  to  attack 
the  causes  of  these  problems  and  to  revive 
domestic  shipping.  His  efforts — to  improve 
labor-management  negotiations,  to  guard  the 
legal  rights  of  his  Industry,  and  to  build  a 
stronger  merchant  marine — have  won  him 
the  respect  of  all  Americans  concerned  with 
the  vital  issues  of  modem  transportation." 

The  citation  is  enclosed  with  my  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes. 
Smcerely  yours, 

KKNIfETH  N.  ANGUEMniE, 

President. 

Makquis — Who's  Who,  Inc., 

September  15,  1967. 
A  citation  is  hereby  awarded  to  Ralph  E. 
Casey  in  recognition  of  outstanding  contribu- 
tion in  the  field  of  transportation  on  behalf 
of  the  editors  of  World  Who's  Who  in  Com- 
merce and  Industry. 

Jackson  Mastindeu.. 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 


Newspaper  Commends  Congressman  Sikes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  rLoama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  16,  1967 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Talla- 
hassee Democrat,  of  October  4,  1967, 
printed  an  editorial  in  which  it  called  at- 
tention to  the  work  of  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Congressman  Robert  L.  P. 
Sixes,  of  Florida. 

Bob  Sikes  has  been  urging  the  con- 
strucUon  of  an  antibaUistic  missile  de- 
fense system  to  protect  the  people  of  this 
NaUon.  This  editorial  speaks  for  itself 
and  I  have  thus  asked  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Recoro  : 

ABM  Nezszd,  Btrr  Nor  Enough 

Two  years  of  pleading  by  Rep.  Robert  L.  F. 
Sikes  (D.,  Pla.)  and  others  were  answered,  in 
part,  by  the  decision  to  start  work  on  a 
"thin"  anti-balUstic  missile  defense  system 
(ABM). 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
had  resisted  the  plan  on  grounds  that  it 
would  cost  up  to  $30  billion.  The  price  tag 
on  the  "thin"  version  is  »5  billion  over  the 
next  five  years. 

Rep.  Sikes  calls  It  "Uttle  and  late— but 
needed;  not  too  little  and  too  late — but  not 
enough."  He  advocates  "immediate  expansion 
of  the  planned  ABM  system  to  insure  fullest 
possible  protection." 

Without  an  effective  ABM,  as  the  Florida 
congressman  points  out,  a  nuclear  barrage 
could  kUl  as  many  as  90  million  Americans. 

"It  has  never  appeared  acceptable  to  me 
to  consider  »30  bilUon  more  Impiortant  than 
90  million  American  Uvee,"  says  Sikes.  "After 
aU,  we  are  now  spending  that  much  each  year 
in  Vietnam  to  stop  the  q>read  of  communism 
in  Southeast  Asia." 

His  strongest  Eirgument,  as  we  see  it.  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Russians  are  Installing  their 


own  ABM.  ignoring  American  bids  foe  agree- 
ment not  to  build  such  systems.  If  theirs 
works,  and  our  country  has  UtUe  or  no  de- 
fense against  Incoming  nuclear  rockets  the 
Reds  would  be  in  a  position  to  blackmaU  the 
United  States. 

Another  point,  which  Rep.  Sikes  didn't 
mention,  is  that  the  U.S.  is  far  batter  able 
to  win  an  arms  race  than  the  Soviets.  Their 
huge  miUtary  budget  already  is  pinching 
their  subjects,  and  they  can  iU. afford  to  di- 
vert still  more  away  from  consumer  goods. 

We  certainly  aren't  suggesting  a  spending 
race  which  could  bankrupt  the  U.S.  along 
with  RussU.  StiU,  we  think  Rep.  Sikes',  com- 
parison of  spending  for  an  ABM  system  and 
fcM-  Vietnam  is  to  the  point. 


Assistance  for  Oic  Mentally  Retarded 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  16.  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  last  5  years  have  seen  a  his- 
toric emergence  of  mental  retardation 
and  the  mentally  retarded  from  isola- 
tion and  public  IndifTerence.  With  their 
emergence  from  shame  and  misunder- 
standing have  come  great  strides  for- 
ward in  helping  the  mentally  retarded 
and  his  family.  A  condition  considered 
inborn  an  irremedial  until  just  recently, 
we  now  know  that  mental  retardation 
can  be  ameliorated  or  aggravated,  de- 
pending on  such  varied  factors  as  con- 
ditions of  pregnancy  and  socioeconomic 
environment  of  the  child.  It  can  even  be 
avoided. 

In  1966  President  Johnson  established 
a  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation 
whose  findings  have  just  been  distributed. 
I  was  pleased  to  read  of  the  successes 
in  this  field  since  the  early  1960's. 
Among  these  accomplishments  are: 
All  50  States — plus  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands— now  have  a  written  plan  for  pro- 
viding comprehensive  senrices  for  the 
retarded. 

Industry  and  Government  are  success- 
fully using  trained  mentally  retarded 
workers  in  such  capacities  as  messengers, 
launderers,  cleaning  crews  and  assem- 
blyline  workers.  Over  3,000  mentally  re- 
tarded are  now  working  in  39  Federal 
agencies.  Only  3  years  ago  all  such  work- 
ers were  barred  from  Federal  employ- 
ment through  examination  procedures. 

State  action  has  been  a  significant 
factor  in  the  progress  of  prevention  and 
treatment  of  conditions  that  can  lead  to 
retardation.  Thirty-eight  States  now 
have  laws  prescribing  tests  for  phenylke- 
tonuria for  all  newborn  Infants.  Nearly 
all  of  the  50  States  are  conducting  anti- 
meosles  campaigns.  In  one  year  alone, 
the  nimiber  of  measles  cases  have  been 
halved. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963, 
Federal,  State,  and  private  sources  have 
combined  to  fund  12  mental  retardation 
research  centers,  14  university-affiliated. 
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and  175  community  faculties  at  a  total 
cost  of  sc»ne  $190  mJlli<m. 

Maiiy  of  the  77,000  mentally  retarded 
children  of  the  UJ3.  Armed  Forces  mem- 
bers are  now  able  to  receive  help  imder 
the  authority  of  amendments  to  the  De- 
pendents' Medical  Care  Act  enacted  by 
Congress  In  1966. 

Privately  sponsored  day  care  and  rec- 
reational programs  for  the  retarded  are 
now  available  in  maivy  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion. Local  and  State  associations  for  re- 
tarded children  alone  sponsor  over  300 
day  camps  and  150  residential  camps  as 
well  as  more  than  1,000  other  recrea- 
tional and  social  group  jmigrams. 

Whereas  in  1953  we  had  no  special 
classes  for  the  educable  and  trainable,  we 
now  have  some  52,000  classes  serving 
677.000  pupils. 

In  1963,  scHne  6,000  mentally  retarded 
were  rehaUlltated.  This  number  is  rap- 
idly increasing.  By  1967  it  had  Increased 
to  19,000. 

A  new,  truly  promising  program  ini- 
tiated in  1965  Is  the  foster  grandparent 
program.  Here,  older  retired  persons  give 
their  care  and  guidance  to  institutional- 
ized children  with  remailcable  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  life  for  the  mentally  re- 
tsutied  has  taken  oa  new  promise  since 
Congress  passed  major  legislation  in 
th^r  behalf  not  quite  4  years  ago.  Over 
$400  million  a  year  is  now  aivroprlated 
for  Federal  programs  benefiting  the  re- 
tarded. More  than  twice  that  amount  is 
spent  each  year  by  the  States,  localities, 
and  private  citizen  organizations.  The 
result  has  been  an  extraordinary  growth 
In  the  services  wliich  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  their  families  may  call 
upon — an  extraordinary  growth  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  lead  relatively  nor- 
mal and  productive  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  millions  of  pe<H>le 
who  have  put  their  energies  and  abili- 
ties into  these  grograms  deserve  our 
gratitude  and  praise.  Only  through  their 
efforts  could  such  great  advances  have 
been  msule  in  so  short  a  time.  They — 
abetted  by  new  forces — ^wlll  coQtlnue  to 
strive  for  the  benefit  of  those  afflicted  by 
mental  retardation.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  next  5  years  will  bring  more  prog- 
ress on  the  ratio  of  that  made  in  these 
preceding  5. 


For  me,  it  wtis  not  only  the  loss  of  a 
valuable  citizen,  but  the  loss  of  a  dear 
friend.  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans  Sesquicentennial  Cel- 
ebration Commission.  General  Bres  was 
chairman,  and  he  did  an  outstanding  Job 
In  promoting  and  giiiding  this  event  to  a 
successful  conclusion  after  his  appoint- 
ment by  Presldient  Kennedy  in  1963. 

A  graduate  of  my  alma  mater,  Tulane 
University,  General  Bres  served  as  an 
Army  engineer  and  general  staff  ofiQcer 
before  his  retirement  in  1950.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  as  deputy  chief 
engineer  and  chief  of  the  engineering 
project  which  rehabilitated  the  port  at 
Darwin,  Calif.  ;He  also  was  chief  of  the 
Joint  Services  ^Theater  Liaison  Oroup  in 
San  Francisco. 

Toward  war'(  end,  he  became  chief  of 
Reserve  and  RDTC  affairs  and  his  final 
Army  service  was  with  the  persormel 
board. 

General  Bref  had  many  friends  here 
in  Washington  as  well  as  business  in- 
terests, and  for  that  reason  maintained 
a  home  here  and  a  home  in  New  Orleans. 

He  was  a  military  and  a  civic  leader. 
His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  thei  city  of  New  Orleans,  but 
his  accomplismments  will  linger  on. 

My  sympatliy  is  extended  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  f  aniily  on  the  loss  of  this  fine 
individual.  I  a^  proud  to  say  the  he  was 
my  friend. 


Maj.  Gen.  Edward  S.  Bres 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF  umaiAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATtVES 

Monday,  October  16.  1967 

Mr.  HflBERT.  Mr.  j^^eaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  mil- 
itary man  who  made  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  his  country's  w^fare  as 
well  as  to  the  welfare  of  New  Orleans, 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  S.  Bres,  Sr.,  retired 
from  the  Army,  died  at  a  heart  attack  (Hi 
September  24  In  BogotA.  Colombia,  where 
he  was  vacationing. 


A  Poet  Vic  Mrs  the  Farm  SitnatioB 


or 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TriOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 


NOSTH   DAKOTA 


IN  THE  HOUa  E  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  October  16.  1967 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost- 
price  cnmch  pn  American  agriculture 
has  moved  my  tfriend  "Dakota  Cal"  Wal- 
dron.  of  Mino^,  N.  Dak.,  to  register  his 
protest  in  vers^. 

So  that  others  may  enjoy  it,  I  insert 
the  poem  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

PlCrUEE  or  AGRICUI.TT7M 

The  costs  hav«  hit  the  celling — 
The  prices  scrape  the  floor 
♦Prom  them,  tlie  fanner's,  reeling 
WhUe  Preema]!  locks  the  door. 

The  men  who  teed  the  nation 
Get  "less",  to 'Others  "more". 
And  the  Admitiistratlon 
Blames  those  Who  flU  the  fetore. 

The  promises  ihat  bought  It 
Have  sold  proQucers  sh(»*t — 
Caught  in  the  squeeze 
That  bends  the  knees — 
Betrayed  by  "tion-support". 


Prom  this  the  costly  lesson 
Is  bitter  to  tha  taste. 
They're  wrong  with   careless 
Their  "estimateb"  a  waste! 

Por,  In  inflation's  battle. 
They  play  with  loaded  dice — 
Cant  even  count  the  cattle 
On  which  they  peg  the  prlcel 


guessln' — 


Let  memories 
In  those  who 
The  polls  mtisi 
For  men  who 


;n>w  longer  I 
]  lant  and  till — 

make  them  stronger 
ttean-'lwmr 


Address  of  Dr. 

Capitol  Historical 


HON.  ROBERT 

or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 

Monday, 


Mr.    STEPHEirS. 
August  23,  the 


BeUI.WileyatU.S. 
Society 


EXTENSIC^  OF  REMARKS 
or 


G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OEOBGIA 

^P  REPRKSENTATIVES 
October  16.  1967 


Mr.  Speaker,  on 
J.S.  Capitol  Historical 
Society  had  its  ^nnual  meeting  for  the 
members  in  the  Capitol.  Congressman 
Fred  Schwengel|  the  founder  and  en- 
thusiastic developer  of  this  society,  pre- 
sided. As  main  speaker  for  the  breakfast 
meeting.  President  Schwbngel  had  in- 
vited Dr.  Bell  t  Wiley,  distinguished 
historian,  especildly  of  the  Civil  War 
period.  He  is  head  of  the  department  of 
history  at  Emori  University  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Dr.  Wiley  also  served  on  the  cen- 
tennial coDomisslon  that  helped  com- 
memorate the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the 
war  period.  ] 

The  address  niade  by  Dr.  Wiley  is  of 
such  great  interest  and  historical  value 
that  I  include  i(  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 


The  address  f  ot 
Thk  Common 


jws: 

DiEBS  or  THE  Cnm,  Wai 


(By  Dri  BeU  I.  WUey) 

It's  always  good  {to  come  Washington.  I  am 
atill  enough  of  a  country  boy  th&t  when  I  fly 
in  at  night,  and  see  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment and  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  and  the  Ughted  Dome  of  the 
Capitol,  I  get  a  great  tlulU. 

One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  being  hen 
this  morning  is  to  renew  acquaintance  wltb 
Pred  Schwengel.  We  went  tiirough  the  sec- 
ond Civil  War  together.  I  had  not  l^own  him 
before  but  I  came  to  have  a  very  great  affec- 
tion and  very  great  respect  for  him.  I  found 
that  he  had  three  qualities  wliich  I  think  are 
very  important  in  the  public  servant.  One, 
dynamism — he  gets  things  done;  two,  char- 
acter. Integrity;  and  three,  courage.  I  have 
seen  liim  take  a  stand  when  It  hurt,  but  he 
did  not  hesitate;  I  {never  saw  him  equivocate. 
I  have  said  to  him  before  that  it's  a  pity  sucb 
a  good  man  Is  not  a  Democrat  I 

I  am  very  happy  to  meet  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Capitol  Historical  Society.  I  tasTt 
followed  your  activities  with  great  Intercet 
and  appreciation,  and  I  am  amazed  at  tbt 
success  of  We,  the  People.  More  than  one  mil- 
lion copies  sold  I  T^u  know,  most  books  prob- 
ably sell  less  than  10,000  copies.  This  is  noth- 
ing short  of  miraculous.  The  success  of  Uiia 
publication  and  your  other  attractive  publi- 
cations is  convlncilng  evidence  that  hlstor; 
can  be  both  informative  and  interesting.  In- 
deed, yotir  experience  proves  conclusively 
that  the  rank  and  flle  of  our  American  citi- 
zenry have  a  deep  interest  in  the  past.  And 
that  they  will  eagerly  consvune  large  quanti- 
ties of  history  if  It  Is  presented  attractivdy 
and  accurately  a|id  U  it  emphasizes  the 
hiunan  qualities  dt  the  people  who  made  It 

The  essence  of  history  is  people,  a  fact  that 
iB  all  too  frequently  overlooked  by  the  hi*- 
torians  who  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
past.  One  of  the  main  reasons  that  I  focund 
on  the  common  soldiers  in  my  research  and 
writing  about  the  American  ClvU  War  Is  that 
the  CivU  War  affords  an  exceUent,  indeed  a 
unique  opportunity,  to  find  out  more  about 
the  plain  people  who  bore  the  brunt  of  that 
conflict,  and  all  other  wars  in  which  our  B»- 
tlon  has  been  involved.  I'hey  are  great  peo- 
ple. During  the  Ainerican  CivU  War,  for  the 
first  time,  large  numbers  of  the  lowly  peoiiit 
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were  away  from  home,  and  during  the  ClvU 
War  tor  the  first  time,  they  put  themselves 
on  record  In  breadth  and  in  depth.  About 
three  million  of  them  were  away  from  home. 
And  being  away  from  home  they  had  to  write 
letters.  Moreover,  they  were  iiavlng  exciting 
experiences  and  seeing  new  country,  and  this 
stimulated  them  to  an  unusual  degree  of  ex- 
pressiveness. So  they  wrote  many  letters. 
And  in  these  letters  they  revealed  a  great 
deal  of  themselves.  Ordinarily  the  lowly 
people  didn't  keep  their  family  letters.  They 
didn't  have  the  faculties.  Normally  tfiey 
lUdn't  keep  diaries,  because  they  were  modest 
•oough  to  feel  that  their  activities  were  not 
worthy  of  being  preserved  in  Journals.  But 
because  the  ClvU  War  was  far  and  away  the 
greatest  experience  in  their  lowly  lives,  their 
families  saved  these  letters  and  diaries.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  my  research  it  has  been  my 
great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  read  between 
30,000  and  40,000 — closer  to  40,000 — of  the 
letters  written  by  the  common  soldier.  And 
Uiese  I  have  found  to  be  a  very  rich  mine  of 
social  Information. 

I  think  it  is  especially  appropriate  to  talk 
tbout  the  common  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War 
here  in  the  Capitol  because,  as  memt>er8  of 
this  Society  well  know,  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
as  the  armies  were  mobilized,  many  Billy 
Tanks  actuaUy  were  quartered  here  in  the 
Capitol.  One  of  them,  Theodore  Wlntlirop,  a 
very  articulate  man,  a  member  of  the  Sev- 
enth New  York  Regiment,  wrote  an  article 
In  the  July  Issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
in  which  he  told  of  the  experiences  of  him- 
self and  his  comrades  here  in  the  Capitol.  He 
■teted:  "They  gave  us  the  Representatives 
Chamber  for  quarters.  ...  In  we  marched, 
tramp  tramp.  Bayonets  took  the  place  of 
buncombe  [which  doesn't  reflect  too  happily 
on  the  members,  but  you  know  people  then 
were  biased  as  they  are  now].  .  . .  Some  of  our 
companies  were  marched  upstairs  Into  the 
gallery.  The  sofas  were  to  be  their  beds.  .  .  . 
Most  of  us  were  bestowed  in  the  amphithe- 
atre. Each  dmk  received  its  man.  He  was  to 
■cribble  on  It  by  day,  and  sleep  under  it 
by  night  .  .  .  the  companies  overflowed  into 
the  comers  and  into  the  lobbies.  The  staff 
took  committee-rooms.  The  Colonel  reigned 
in  the  Speaker's  parlor.  .  .  .  Otir  life  in  the 
Oapltol  was  most  dramatic  and  sensa- 
tional. .  .  .  We  Joked,  we  shouted,  we  sang, 
we  mounted  the  Speaker's  desk  and  mtwle 
speeches." 

Wintlu-op  stated  that  in  April,  1861,  some 
8,000  or  more  troops  were  quartered  in  the 
Capitol,  Including  the  8th  Massachusetts 
Regiment  housed  immediately  tinder  the 
Dome  and  the  famous  6th  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  notorious  for  the  trouble  in  Balti- 
more, was  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  After  a 
few  weeks,  Winthrop  and  the  other  BUly 
Tanks  moved  to  camps  in  the  District  or  in 
Virginia  and  in  July,  Congress  resumed  its 
functions.  But  throughout  the  war.  Northern 
soldiers  Joining  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and 
other  Eastern  units  normally  came  through 
or  visited  Washington.  In  their  letters  home 
they  commented  on  the  sights,  some  favor- 
ably and  others  disparagingly. 

Private  Joseph  G.  Green,  14th  New  York 
Regiment,  wrote  from  Washington  July  11, 
IMl :  "When  I  started  from  home  I  thought 
I  was  agoing  to  see  something  when  I  seen 
Washington  but  I  do  not  think  much  of  it 
I  think  it  Is  little  better  than  a  country 
«»wn."  The  next  day  Green's  brother,  also  a 
member  of  the  14th  New  York,  wrote  "Wash- 
Mgton  is  not  such  a  grand  place  after  all- 
«M  the  government  buildings  out  of  it  and 
It  would  be  nothing  .  .  .  but  a  mere  hole." 
-,?^  April  20,  1861,  Waldo  Denny  of  the 
TOi  Massachusetts  Regiment  wrote  in  his 
">»ry-  "Our  Regiment  marched  up  Penn 
wnue.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  crowd  hissed  us— 
Wttws  called  us  Yankee  S.O.B.'sl  (he  flUed 
S»K  fv  ^Si?*"^  *  '"^  favorite  appellation 
Wtt  the  Chivalry.  Some  cheered  Jeff  Davis. 
■na  some  cheered  us,  but  most  of  the  loyal 
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people  remained  sUent.  President  Unooln 
visited  the  Regiment  and  most  of  us  bad  an 
opportunity  of  a  personal  introduction  and  a 
Et^ake  of  the  hand.  He  Is  plain  but  a  remark- 
ably honest  looking  man.  He  would  be  caUed 
homely  but  he  looks  good.  He  bad  a  kind 
word  for  all.  He  appeared  care  worn  and 
anxious." 

WrlUng  on  July  7.  1861,  Private  Daniel  E. 
Burbank  of  the  2nd  New  Hampshire  Regi- 
ment gave  a  more  favorable  view  of  the  Cap- 
itol: "I  wm  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
beauty  of  the  capitol,  for  I  could  not  begin 
to  do  It  half  Justice.  I  will  say  that  it  is  buUt 
of  iron  and  stone  and  that  It  has  been  buUd- 
Ing  60  years  and  the  dome  is  not  yet  finished. 
You  cannot  form  any  idea  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  building.  I  have  been  to  the 
White  House  [and)  seen  Old  Abe;  he  U  about 
as  handsome  as  he  is  represented  to  be,  taU, 
slim,  high  cheek  bones,  thin,  sharp  face 
but  an  eye  that  looks  right  through  a  man 
the  first  time  he  sees  him." 

Many  other  soldiers  got  glimpses  of  Lincoln, 
in  Washington,  or  in  nearby  camps,  and  they 
nearly  always  reported  their  impressions  to 
their  homefolk.  One  wrote:  "He  is  not  good 
looking,  but  he  looks  honest."  Another  ob- 
served: "The  Pres,  is  not  haU  so  ugly  as 
he  is  generally  represented — hU  nose  is  rather 
long  (and  this  gives  me  a  feeling  of  kin- 
ship with  him)  but  he  Is  rather  long  him- 
self so  it  is  a  necessity  to  make  the  propor- 
tions complete."  StiU  another  wrote:  "I 
thought  he  looked  sort  of  pale;  he  Is  a  hard- 
looking  old  customer  and  I  guess  the  Rebs 
will  find  him  so  too  before  they  get  through 
with  this  war."  Lincoln's  plainness  of  dress, 
simplicity  of  manner,  and  even  his  ugliness 
were  assets  to  him  in  his  relations  with  the 
common  soldiers  for  these  qualities  made  it 
easy  for  the  men  in  the  ranlcs  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  man  in  the  White  House 
and  to  accept  his  cause  as  their  cause. 

What  sort  of  men  were  the  common  soldiers 
blue  and  gray?  In  the  first  place,  they  were 
native  Americans.  About  96%  of  those  who 
wore  the  gray,  and  76%  of  those  who  wore 
the  blue,  were  native  Americans.  Of  the 
natives,  one  of  the  most  important  groups 
were  the  Negroes,  188.000  of  whom  donned 
the  Union  blue  to  vouchsafe  the  freedom 
proclaimed  by  the  President  and  to  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  full  acceptance  into 
American  Society.  They  were  subjected,  on 
the  Northern  side,  to  much  discrimination 
In  pay.  In  associations  with  their  comrades, 
they  had  to  do  far  more  than  their  share 
of  labor  and  garrison  duty.  But  some  of  them 
got  into  combat  and  at  Port  Hudson,  MUli- 
kens  Bend,  Battery  Wagner,  The  Crater,  and 
other  battles  in  which  they  participated,  as 
Professor  Benjamin  Quarles  shows  in  his 
book.  The  Negro  in  the  Civil  War,  and  I  am 
honored  to  have  him  here  in  the  audience  thU 
morning,  they  gave  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves and  they  proved  that  they  did  de- 
serve their  freedom— Just  as  Negro  soldiers 
In  Viet  Nam  today  are  proving  conclusively 
tliat  they  deserve  a  fuU  measure  of  citizen- 
ship in  American  Society. 

Another  dlstlncUve  group  were  the  Indians 
There  were  three  brigades  of  Indians  on  the 
Confederate  side,  mostly  Cherokees  and  on 
the  Union  side,  one  Ix-lgade,  mortly  Creeks. 
It  Is  interesUng  to  look  over  the  muster  rolls 
of  the  Indian  units  in  the  National  Archivee. 
You  Una  sucii  names  as  Private  Sweet  CaUer 
Private  Hog  Shooter,  Private  Hog  Toter  Big 
Mush,  Flying  Bird,  and  Lieutenant  Juiiper 
Duck.  At  the  battle  of  Honey  Hill  in  1864, 
Rebel  Indians  fought  Union  Indians,  and  the 
savage  "War  Whoop"  was  blended  with  a  high 
pitched  "Rebel  YeU"  and  the  deeply  intoned 
Union  "Hurrah"  or  "Huzza."  In  combat  the 
Indians  gave  a  good  account  of  themselves. 
But  between  battles  they  were  poor  soldier  be- 
cause they  had  only  vague  ideas  of  the  mean- 
ing of  discipline  and  miUtary  regimentation 
Not  only  were  these  CivU  War  soldiers  na- 
tive Americans  for  the  most  part,  but  they 
were  also  rural.  More  than  half  of  the  com- 


mon soldiws  In  the  ClvU  War  w«re  farm 
boys.  And  these  country  boys  got  a  big  thrlU 
out  of  going  away  to  war.  A  country  boy  from 
Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina,  near 
Henderson,  after  he  arrived  in  Charleston 
S.C,  wrote  back  to  liis  father:  "Dear  Pa— i 
have  saw  a  rite  smart  of  the  world  since  I  left 
home,  but  I  liave  not  say  any  place  like 
Buncombe  and  Henderson  yet." 

Most  of  these  Civil  War  soldiers  were 
young.  Indeed,  the'  largest  single  age  group 
were  the  eighteen-year-olds.  And  three- 
fourths  of  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  fell  in 
the  age  bracket  eighteen  to  thirty.  Charles 
Carter  Hay,  of  Alabama.  Joined  a  regUnent 
when  he  was  eleven  years  old.  And  when  be 
surrendered  at  Appomatox  four  years  later 
he  was  one  month  short  of  his  fifteenth  birth- 
day.  E.  Pollard  of  the  5th  North  Carolina 
Regiment  enlisted  at  seventy-three.  He  didn't 
last  long!  In  the  National  Archives,  I  looked 
up  his  records  and  the  surgeon  who  filled  out 
his  certificate  of  disability  wrote:  "Dis- 
charged for  old  age  and  rheumatism."  That's 
not  hard  to  believe.  But  he  was  not  the  oldest 
ClvU  War  soldier.  There  was  a  man  named 
Cyrus  King,  who  served  in  the  37th  Iowa 
Regiment,  who  was  eighty  years  old  when 
he  enlisted.  He  didn't  last  long  either. 

GeneraUy  speaking  the  soldiers  were  poorly 
educated.  Of  course  there  were  some  who  car- 
ried Greek  and  Latin  books  to  camp  with 
them  and  pored  over  the  pages  around  the 
campflres,  but  they  stood  out  as  eccentrics. 
Some  companies  on  the  Confederate  side  had 
as  many  as  lialf  the  men  who  couldn't  sign 
the  muster  roll,  nuteracy  was  much  lower 
on  the  Northern  side  because  the  North  had 
better  schools  and  placed  much  more  em- 
phasis on  public  education.  Even  so,  nearly 
every  Yankee  company  had  from  one  to  a 
half  dozen  men  who  couldn't  write.  And  even 
those  who  were  Uterate  were  sometimes  very 
poor  In  their  spelling  or  grammar.  A  Yank 
of  McCleUan's  army,  writing  early  in  1862, 
after  LincoUi  ordered  that  army  broken  up 
into  corps,  stated:  "They  are  dividing  ttae 
army  up  into  corpses."  A  Confederate  who 
was  in  the  defense  ot  Vicksburg  wrote-  "At 
Champion's  Hill  the  Yankees  almost  [and 
I'm  going  to  speU  the  next  word  Just  as  he 
wrote  it — a-n-a-h-i-g-h-1-a-t-e-dJ  anahlgh- 
lated  us."  Now  this  man  was  far  beyond  his 
depth  trying  to  use  a  hlghfalutin  word  Uke 
annihUated,  but  even  so,  he  did  better  with 
the  spelUng  of  it  then  some  of  my  Juniors 
and  Seniors  do  at  Emory  in  their  papers  He 
would  have  made  a  good  product  for  progres- 
sive schooling. 

I  was  reading  a  letter  from  an  Illinois 
soldier  and  I  found  the  statement:  "I  had 
the  camp  diary  a  few  days  ago,"  and  I  was 
puzzled  because  I  had  not  encountered  the 
practice  of  organlzaUons  keeping  unit  Jour- 
nals in  the  Civil  War  as  they  did  in  subse- 
quent conflcts.  But  when  I  read  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  the  mystery  was  cleared  up  be- 
cause he  added:  "But  now  I  am  about  weU 
of  it."  I  realized  tliat  he  was  suffering  from 
a  malady  quite  common  among  people  Uving 
in  unsanitary  conditions  on  unbalanced 
diets.  Indeed,  the  soldiers  from  Congressman 
Schwengel's  home  state  who  served  in  Ten- 
neesee  referred  to  It  in  their  lettew  as  the 
"Tennessee  quick-aiep." 

I  was  reading  the  letters  of  a  Union  soldier 
who  served  under  General  Prederlck  Lander 
Ha  couldnt  speU  his  general's  name  which 
was  not  uncommon,  and  he  wrote:  "Landers 
has  the  g-a-n-d-e-r-8.-  I  was  reading  along 
and  I  read  It  "Landers  "has  the  ganders  "  be- 
cause  that  Is  what  it  looked  Uke.  But  on  re- 
flection I  realized  that  the  O  was  soft,  and 
what  Lander  liad  was  the  Jaundice.  The  gen- 
eral was  very  unpopular  with  this  partlctOar 
soldier  and  he  added:  "I  hope  the  old  to  and 
so  [he  didnt  write  so  and  so]  dies."  And  ths 
next  letter  In  the  pile  begins  with  this  state- 
ment: "WeU,  old  Landers  is  dsMl.  I  bet  the 
^d  so  and  so  Is  down  in  beU  pumping 
thunder  at  three  cents  a  clap." 
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A  Georgia  loldier  wrote  to  his  wife  In  June 
of  1863:  "My  dear  and  loving  wife— I  thla 
evening  seat  myeeU  to  answer  your  moet  kin* 
and  Affectlonated  letter,  which  I  received 
this  after  Knoon.  I  am  sorry  to  bear  that 
you  are  sick  and  about  to  loose  your  teeth. 
You  must  take  good  care  of  them  and  now 
loose  them  as  they  are  a  great  peace  of  prop- 
erty. You  must  take  a  brush  and  clean  them 
tbree  or  toxxr  times  a  day.  I  would  hate  to 
come  home  and  And  you  without  any  teeth." 

Recently,  It  was  my  misfortune  to  lose 
one  of  my  molars  and  I  went  over  to  my 
friend  in  Decatur,  Georgia  and  got  a  replace- 
ment. And  when  I  got  the  bill  I  realized  that 
I  too  had  lost  a  great  piece  of  property. 

The  recipient  wrote  back  that  she  would 
like  to  visit  her  husband  In  camp,  and  this 
thoroughly  frightened  him.  He  replied:  "I 
would  not  have  you  In  camps  for  nothing. 
If  you  were  here  I  would  have  to  kill  someone 
In  two  hours.  All  meanness  you  can  think  of 
are  in  camps  and  they  are  no  use  for  you 
here.  It  are  no  place  for  a  nice  wcHnan  to  be 
at.  There  are  several  women  In  camps  at  this 
time,  go  on  like  the  men,  sleep  In  the  tents, 
sum  one  way  and  sum  another.  If  you  think 
you  can  stand  such  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say."  Well,  she  was  a  nice  woman  and  so  she 
gave  up  the  Idea  about  visiting  her  husbcmd. 

Now,  what  were  the  common  soldiers  fight- 
ing for?  Some  had  only  vague  ideas.  Iifany 
went  to  war  because  others  were  In  It  or  to 
get  away  from  the  humdnun  of  farm  or  shop. 
As  to  the  Tanks,  a  few  were  fighting  for 
emancipation.  But  they  were  a  decided  mi- 
nority. Thooe  who  were  fighting  for  freedom 
cC  the  slaves  were  greatly  heartened  by 
Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and 
they  made  some  very  fine  statements  In  sup- 
port at  It.  The  overwhelming  majority,  how- 
ever, were  fighting  to  preserve  the  Union.  I 
conalder  the  greatest  personal  discovery  that 
I  made  in  my  research  on  the  common  sol- 
diers of  both  sides  was  the  depth  of  devotion 
at  the  northern  rank  and  file  to  the  ideal  of 
UBlam.  And  thla  represented  affection  on  the 
part  of  their  people  at  home  as  well.  I  knew 
that  they  loved  the  Union,  but  I  dldnt  have 
any  oonoeptlan  of  the  depth  of  their  affec- 
tton.~  nils  lefntee  the  claim  of  those  his- 
torians who  state  that  if  Lee  had  only  won 
at  Antletam  or  at  Gettysburg,  the  Union 
would  have  been  dlaaolved.  This  argument 
does  not  take  sofflclent  cognizance  of  the 
deeply  lmplant,ed  love  of  Union  in  the  hearts 
at  the  ordinary  people  of  this  country.  They 
loved  It  enough  to  die  for  it.  And  some  360.- 

000  of  them  did.  They  had  siiffered  great 
humiliations  aixl  aetbacks  early  In  the  war 
and  If  they  had  lost  at  Antletam  or  Gettys- 
burg. I  tlUnk — particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  a  man  in  the  White 
House  who  shared  this  affection  and  who 
came  from  them  and  who  believed  in  them-^ 
they  would  have  only  been  strengthened  In 
their  determination  to  go  ahead  and  save  the 
Union  that  they  loved. 

Devotion  to  the  Union  found  eloquent  ez- 
preeslon  In  some  of  their  letters.  Private  Scun 
Crott,  a  young  soldier  ot  Pennsylvania,  wrote 
after  a  hard  march  In  September,  1861:  "I 
have  never  once  thought  of  giving  out.  .  .  . 

1  am  well,  hardy,  strong,  and  dc^ng  my  coun- 
try a  little  service.  I  did  not  canoe  for  money 
and  good  living.  My  heart  beats  high  and  I 
am  proud  ot  being  a  soldier.  When  I  look 
along  the  line  of  glistening  bayonets  with 
the  gl<^ous  Stan  and  Stripes  floating  over 
them  ...  I  am  proud  and  «^Tigiitno  of  suc- 
cess." He  died  at  Gettysburg. 

Recently.  I  read  a  shnllar  statement  by  an 
American  soldier  (twenty-year-old  Private 
Hiram  Strickland,  at  North  Oartdina)  in  Viet 
Nam:  "Dont  mourn  me.  Mother,  for  rm 
hM>py  I  dlsd  fighting  my  Country's  enemies, 
and  I  will  Uvs  fetevcr  In  people's  minds.  Tve 
doD*  what  rve  always  dreamed  at.  Dont 
mourn  me.  for  I  died  a  sokUer  at  the  United 
States  of  America."  BhorUy  afterward,  he 
klUed. 
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Tou  know.  thB  quality  Is  regarded  as  a 
Uttle  old  fashioned,  but  rm  proud  myself  of 
being  old  fashloiied  enough,  of  getting  a 
lump  in  my  thxoat  when  I  hear  Mahalla 
Jackson  sing  the  "Battle  Cry  of  Freedoax.'" 
or  when  on  public  occasions  see  Old  Glory 
ascend  the  flag  p«le  to  the  strains  of  the  Na- 
tional Anthem.  And  if  we  persevere  as  a  na- 
tloai,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  some  of 
the  feeling  registered  by  these  men. 

As  to  the  Reb4,  most  of  them  who  com- 
mented on  their  personal  motivation  Indl- 
'  cated  that  they  were  fighting  to  protect  their 
famUlee  against  a  foreign  invader.  And  a 
reckleas,  wicked,  and  heartless  Invader  most 
of  them  regarded  the  Federals  to  be.  Some 
were  fighting  for*  slavery.  Not  often  do  they 
reveal  this.  The|  usually  wrote  that  they 
were  flghlng  to  protect  the  Southern  way 
of  life,  or  stateet  rights.  But  in  my  mind, 
there  is  no  dout>t  that  most  Southerners, 
non-slaveholders  as  well  as  slaveholders, 
were  all  earnestly  Interested  in  perpetuating 
slavery,  not  primarily  as  an  econonUc  sys- 
tem, but  as  an  established  and  effective 
mode  of  social  control.  One  North  Carolina 
soldier  wrote  a  friend  at  home  in  September, 
1863:  "You  know  I  am  a  poor  man  having 
none  of  the  property  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  present  war.  But  I  have  a  wife  and  some 
children  to  raise  in  honor  and  never  to  be 
put  on  an  equality  with  the  African  race." 
Here  Is  one  soldier  who  admitted  that  be  was 
fighting  for  slavery,  and  there  were  a  good 
many  others  Uke  ^l^^n 

Civil  War  solAlers  had  several  notable 
traits,  one  of  which  was  a  sense  of  hiuxuv. 
Indeed,  I  was  greatly  Impreesed  by  the  rich- 
ness of  the  bim|or  in  the  letters  of  these 
semi-literate  meo.  They  liked  to  make  jokes, 
and  some  of  the  beet  jokee  that  they  made 
were  about  the  hardtack,  the  big  thick 
cracker  that  waa  the  field  bread  ration.  A 
Kansas  soldier  reported  overhearing  this 
dialogue:  A  sergeant  said:  "Boys,  I  was  eat- 
ing a  piece  of  hardtack  this  morning  and  I 
bit  into  Bomethiag  soft.  What  do  you  bui>- 
pose  it  was?"  A  private  responded:  "A 
worm?"  And  that  was  a  good  question,  but 
the  sergeant  immediately  retorted:  "No  by 
Ood  it  was  a  ten-penny  nail."  The  crackers 
or  hardtack  usually  came  packed  in  boxes  or 
barrels  stamped  SC.  I  think  these  letters 
stood  for  Brlgada  Commissary,  but  the  con- 
sumers were  ready  to  swear  they  represented 
the  date  of  manxifacturel  The  crackers  were 
so  often  infested  with  worms  that  the  sol- 
diers nicknamed  them  "worm  castles."  and 
one  soldier  said:  ^All  the  fresh  meat  we  had 
came  In  the  bant  tack,  toid  I  preferring  my 
meat  cooked  used  to  toast  my  crackers  be- 
fore eating  them." 

In  their  letters  the  soldiers  revealed  their 
hiunor  sometimes  by  teasting  their  wives. 
There  was  a  Georgia  soldier  named  William 
R.  Stilwell  who  had  been  in  Lee's  army  about 
a  year.  He  wrote  his  wife:  "Deai;  Wife— If  I 
did  not  write  and  receive  letters  from  you, 
I'd  think  I  would  forget  that  1  was  married. 
I  dont  feel  much  like  a  married  man  now, 
but  I  never  forget  it  In  so  far  as  to  court  eny 
Other  lady.  But  if  I  do,  you  must  forgive  me 
because  I  am  so  fbrgltful."  Then  there  was  a 
North  Carolina  sa|dler  who  wrote  to  a  friend 
at  home,  a  marrld  friend  about  his  own  age 
(they  were  both  foung)  named  Poindezter: 
"Tommy,  I  want  you  to  be  good  and  tri  to 
take  cear  of  the  Wemmen  and  chlldem  'til  I 
get  home  and  we  all  have  a  chance.  I  want 
you  to  go  and  seei  my  wife  and  chlldem.  But 
I  want  you  to  tal^  your  wife  with  you  when 
you  go." 

A  second  trail)  was  pride.  The  soldier's 
greatest  fear  wh^  he  faced  battle  was  not 
that  he  wotild  be  killed  or  wounded,  although 
fear  of  injury  or  (|eath  was  very  real,  but  that 
he  wouldn't  be  4t>le  to  stand  the  test,  and 
that  he  might  rusi  and  bring  disgrace  on  him- 
self or  his  family.  A  Yank  wrote  to  his  father 
after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run:  "We  got 
the  worst  of  It  bu^  I  didn't  run."  And  foUow- 
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ing  the  terrible  battle  at  Franklin,  Tnmessee. 
a  Reb  informed  tkfc  brother:  "One  of  oiii 
Abe's  boys  plugged  me  In  the  right  foot,  mak- 
ing a  severe  wound.  But  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  there  was  no  One  between  me  and  the 
Yankee  when  I  was  wounded." 

A  third  trait  was  coivage.  I  dont  mean  to 
suggest  that  all  Civil  War  soldiers  were  heroes. 
because  in  every  major  battle,  there  were  a 
goodly  number  of  men  who  ran  or  skulked  or 
sneaked  to  the  rear.  In  a  battle  in  north 
Georgia,  a  Confederate  officer  saw  a  Rebel 
soldier  streaking  fdr  the  rear  and  hollerei] 
out:  "Soldier,  why  |ire  you  running?"  With- 
out slowing  down  the  Reb  hollered  back :  "Be- 
cause," or  as  be  put;  It,  "Kase  I  cant  fly."  But 
those  who  shirked  in  battle  on  both  sides 
were  the  exception.  Moet  of  them  stayed  at 
their  post  and  gave  a  good  accoimt  of  them- 
selves. I'll  cite  one  eacample.  The  men  of  Han- 
cock's Second  Corps,  at  the  battle  of  Second 
Cold  Harbor,  when  told  that  they  had  to 
charge  a  seemingly  Impregnable  position  be- 
fore them,  calmly  wrote  out  their  names  and 
addresses  on  slips  of  pap>er  because  identifica- 
tion tags  were  not  items  of  Issue  on  either 
side  during  the  Civil  War,  and  pinned  these 
to  their  blouses  so  viat  their  bodies  might  be 
readily  identified  stnd  their  folks  at  home 
promptly  informed  of  their  fate.  And  in  the 
fighting  that  ensued,  probably  the  bloodiest 
twenty  minutes  of  the  weu-,  hxindreds  of  these 
brave,  battle-hardened  men  yielded  up  their 
lives  on  the  altar  of  the  Union  that  they  so 
dearly  loved. 

A  fourth  trait  was  patriotism.  Confed- 
erates loved  the  South  just  as  much  as  the 
Yankees  loved  the  '(rnion.  That  is  something 
that  is  a  little  bant  for  present  day  Ameri- 
cans to  understand,  hut  It's  true  nevertheless. 
The  most  Impressive  expression  of  patriotic 
sentiment  that  I  found  was  by  a  Wisconsin 
private  who  wrote  to  his  sweetheart  early 
In  1863 :  "Home  is  sweet  and  friends  are  dear, 
but  what  would  thef  all  be  to  let  the  country 
go  to  ruin  and  be  a  slave.  I  am  contented 
with  my  lot  .  .  .  fof  I  know  that  I  am  doing 
my  duty,  and  I  knotr  that  It  Is  my  duty  to  do 
as  I  am  now  a-doing.  If  I  live  to  get  back,  I 
•hall  be  proud  of  tbe  freedom  I  shall  have, 
and  know  that  I  helped  to  gain  that  freedom. 
If  I  should  not  get  back,  it  will  do  them  good 
who  do  get  back."    | 

A  fifth  trait  wai  capacity  for  sufTerlng. 
Men  of  both  armie*  sometimes  marched  for 
days  without  any  food  save  a  few  grains  of 
com  gathered  from  the  places  where  the 
horses  fed,  and  ptarched  over  the  camp&res. 
Yanks  on  the  Kn^xville  campaign  in  the 
winter  of  1863,  the  Sebe  who  went  with  Hood 
into  Tennessee  In  the  winter  of  1864,  marched 
for  miles  over  rocky,  Ice-coated  roads  In  their 
bare  feet,  because  they  had  worn  out  thetr 
shoes,  leaving  traces  of  blood  along  the  patha 
that  they  trod.  But  they  learned  to  endure 
such  hardship  with  a  minimum  of  murmur. 


The  heroism  of  I  tbe  wounded  was  par- 
ticularly outstandihg.  For  example,  there 
was  young  Day  Elmore,  of  niinols,  with 
whom  I  became  well  acquainted  through  the 
more  than  one  hundred  letters  that  he  left 
He  enlisted  when  he  was  seventeen  ai  a 
drummer  boy,  but  at  Pea  Ridge  be  laid  aside 
the  drum  and  picke^  up  a  musket  and  grad- 
uated to  the  ranks,  ^e  was  seriously  wounded 
in  the  chest  at  Chtckamauga  and  was  cap- 
tured, but  later  was  exchanged.  His  original 
term  was  running  out,  so  he  re-enlisted  as  a 
veteran  volunteer  4nd  fovight  through  tbe 
battles  of  North  Oeorgia  and  went  with 
Thomas  to  Tenness^,  in  the  fall  of  1864.  And 
in  the  bloody  fight^g  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  30,  1864,  i  near  Franklin,  a  beau- 
tiful and  peaceful  Uttle  town  in  Tennessee, 
he  was  severely  wouhded.  A  Southern  woman 
from  the  town  who  Came  out  to  see  what  aid 
she  ooiild  render,  tomehow  saw  him  lying 
there  on  the  ground,  got  people  to  put  him 
in  her  buggy,  neatl«  d  his  head  in  her  lap  to 
relieve  the  jar  of  th  b  vehicle  as  It  went  over 
the  rough  road,  aiul  took  *><«!  to  her  home 


and  nursed  him  for  nine  days.  And  then 
when  he  died,  she  wrote  his  father,  an  II- 
Unols  preacher,  a  beautiful  letter  of  sym- 
pathy. She  stated:  "His  wound  bled  pro- 
fusely, and  he  suffered  a  great  deal,  but  did 
not  complain.  He  was  perfectly  conscloxis  to 
the  last."  On  the  other  side,  there's  a  dra- 
matic letter  written  by  J.  R.  Montgomery, 
of  Mississippi,  while  he  was  dying  on  the 
battle  field  of  Spotsylvania.  He  wrote  his 
father  May  10,  1864:  "My  friend  Fairfax  will 
write  you  a  letter  and  tell  you  the  circum- 
stances of  my  death."  His  friend  Fairfax  did 
write  the  letter,  and  it's  preserved  with 
Montgomery's  letter  in  the  Confederate 
Museum.  Fairfax  told  the  father  that  the 
young  man  lingered  until  the  morning  of 
May  14.  He  added:  "I  have  never  witnessed 
■ucb  an  exhibition  of  fortitude  and  Chris- 
tian resignation.  ...  No  word  of  complaint 
escaped  his  lips.  ...  He  retained  his  con- 
sciousness to  tbe  last." 

Consider  the  circumstances.  Horribly 
wounded  in  the  right  shoulder  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  10,  young  Montgomery  lingered 
until  the  morning  of  May  15. 

He  probably  bad  the  benefit  of  no  palliative 
of  any  kind  because  anesthetics  were  In  very 
short  supply  on  the  Confederate  side  at  this 
time.  "He  retained  his  consciousness  to  the 
last."  "No  word  of  complaint  escaped  his  lips." 
■mus  a  brave  boy  died,  and  in  this  record  of 
his  death,  he  eloquently  bore  witness  to  the 
great  tragedy  that  was  the  American  Civil 
War. 

What  does  all  of  this  «dd  up  to?  It  proves 
thi  essential  soundness  of  tbe  masses.  In 
their  ClvU  War  conduct,  the  lowly  people 
North  and  South,  white  and  black,  demon- 
strated that  they  are  as  richly  endowed  with 
the  qualities  that  count  in  good  citlzensihp 
as  are  members  of  any  other  group  in  So- 
ciety. They  also  provided  a  convincing  testi- 
monial to  the  soundness  of  democratic  gov- 
enmient.  They  gave  a  resounding  affirmation 
to  the  question  raised  by  Uncoln  at  Gettys- 
burg: "Can  a  nation  conceived  In  Uberty 
>nd  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  long  endure?"  In  this  their 
time  of  testing  the  common  folk  justified 
the  faith  that  had  been  reposed  In  them  by 
the  foundlns  fathers.  They  proved  that  a  self- 
governing  people  could  quarrel  and  flght  and 
come  togethw  again  and  build  on  the  ruins 
of  war  a  great  and  an  enduring  nation. 

The  Civil  War  soldiers,  blue  and  gray,  who 
joined  batUe  in  bloody  and  earnest  confiict 
at  Manassas.  Shlloh,  AnUetam,  Fredericks- 
burg, Gettysburg,  and  Spotsylvania  proved 
themselves  worthy  ancestors  of  the  khaki 
clad  heroes  of  Ncwmandy.  Korea,  and  Viet 
Nam.  These  soldiers  and  those  of  our  other 
wars,  along  with  the  women  who  supported 
them  as  nurses  and  comrades,  helped  vouch- 
•afe  the  Uberty  won  at  Lexington.  Concord, 
Trenton,  Kings  Mountain,  and  Yorktown. 


ABM  Obsolete? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOOTR   CAXOUN  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  16.  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  British  De- 
fense Secretary  Denis  Healey  several 
flays  ago  referred  to  the  proposed  ABM 
oefense  system  around  the  United 
States  as  obsolete. 

The  foUowing  story  about  the  Secre- 
t»ry  8  reference  to  the  ABM  system  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Tues- 
day. October  3: 


ABM  Obsouctx,  BamsR  DsrsKsx  CHncr 

SuoGcsrs 

ScASBoaouGH,  E^GuwND — Defense  Secretary 
Denis  Healey  said  last  night  that  the  pro- 
jected U.S.  antiballlstlc  missile  system  could 
prove  obsolete  even  before  it  Is  deployed 
against  a  poeslble  Red  Chinese  attack. 

Healey  said  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
ABM  system  now  conceived  could  produce 
meaningful  defense  against  a  major  nuclear 
attack." 

He  said  the  system  being  planned  by  the 
United  States  could  provide  only  "marginal 
and  temix>rary"  protection  and,  further,  that 
it  poses  the  danger  of  an  accelerated  arms 
race  between  Blast  and  Weet. 

McNamara,  in  announcing  the  aS  billion 
ABM  defense,  said  it  was  intended  as  an 
answer  to  the  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile system  China  Is  expected  to  have  in  the 
early  1970e. 

Healey  spoke  to  a  meeting  of  the  Fabian 
Society  after  the  opening  of  the  Labor  Party 
convention  here. 


Coople  Celebrates  SOdi  Anniversary  With 
12  Graduated 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or   AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  16,  1967 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  in 
the  city  of  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  a  very  fine 
couple.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Mc- 
Klnney.  Sr..  celebrated  their  50th  wed- 
ding anniversary. 

Theirs  is  a  story  of  great  inspiration 
to  all  Americans  inasmuch  as  the  sacri- 
fices the  McKinneys  made  in  order  to 
educate  their  12  children  through  col- 
lege depict  the  true  character  of  this  fine 
family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
the  article  which  tells  the  story,  of  the 
George  D.  McKinney  family: 
CouPLi  Celebkates  50th,  With  12  Graouatcd 
(By  Garland  Bradshaw) 
Prom  all  parts  of  the  country — from  as  far 
away  as  CaUfomla— they  began  arriving 
Saturday  at  a  modest  home  at  1700  Ha  vis 
Street  for  a  festive  occasion. 

Reverend  and  Mrs.  George  D.  McKinney 
Sr.  were  celebrating  their  50th  wedding  an- 
niversary there,  and  about  50  members  of 
their  families  were  honoring  them  with  a  re- 
union. 

The  celebration  was  climaxed  with  a  din- 
ner and  a  reception  in  the  Student  Union 
at  Arkansas  AM&N  College. 

For  McKinney,  73.  it  was  a  big  moment 
In  a  life  of  struggle,  setback— and  success. 
McKinney  was  bom  near  Summervllle,  Ten- 
nessee, in  1894,  the  son  of  a  former  slave. 
His  father  moved  the  family  to  Marianna, 
Arkansas.  In  1906,  where  he  worked  as  a 
farmer  and  an  engineer  in  steam-operated 
cotton  gins  and  rice  mills. 

McKlimey  said  he  remembered  bis  father 
as  a  hard-working  man  who  Uked  to  hunt. 
McKinney  has  been  pastor  of  the  Smith 
Temple  of  the  Church  of  God  in  Christ.  2121 
Havls  Street,  since  1940.  He  founded  a  church 
at  Jonesboro  In  1920  and  was  its  pastor  un- 
til 1937. 

He  was  forced,  by  the  Depression,  to 
terminate  his  formal  education  after '  the 
seventh  grade.  "Being  the  oldest  son  of  eight 
children,  I  had  to  go  to  work  to  help  support 


tbe  family,"  McKinney  said  diu-ing  an  inter- 
view. 

He  continued  to  study  through  a  corre- 
spondence school  and  worked  as  a  farmer 
and  shoe  repairman. 

He  married  the  former  Rose  Anna  Thomp- 
son at  Rondo  (Lee  County)  in  1917  and  was 
ordained  Into  the  ministry  in  1924. 

The  McKinneys  had  14  children — seven 
boys  and  seven  girls.  One  girl  was  stillborn 
and  another  died  at  the  age  of  10. 

All  12  of  the  children  have  completed  col- 
lege and  are  working  in  a  variety  of  pro- 
fessions. Six  of  them  graduated  from  AM&N. 

There  are  two  pastors,  two  teachers,  two 
secretaries,  a  lawyer,  a  businessman,  a  nurse, 
a  dentist  and  a  college  registrar. 

Ernest,  the  youngest  son,  returned  July  7 
from  a  one-and-a-half  year  "Peace  Corps 
assignment"  at  Addis  Abbaba,  Ethiopia.  He 
will  enter  the  University  of  Arkansas  School 
of  Law  at  FayettevlUe  this  fall. 

McKinney  Is  proud  of  his  family  and  what 
It  has  accomplished. 

How  did  12  children,  only  two  generaUons 
removed  from  slavery,  manage  to  achieve 
such  a  record? 

"There  is  one  secret,"  McKinney  said. 
"They  desired  within  themselves  to  get  an 
education  and  Improve  themselves." 

He  said  education  as  a  means  of  advance- 
ment was  always  strcEsed,  and  the  children 
took  advantage  of  the  opportimltles  they 
had. 

He  said  he  and  his  wife  financed  the  edu- 
cation of  the  eldest  child,  Izora,  and  he  in 
turn  helped  the  next  child  to  complete  his 
education.  Bach  child  would  complete  his 
education  and,  when  he  achieved  a  sound 
financial  position,  help  the  next  and  so  on 
until  they  had  all  graduated. 

Improvements  in  his  own  neighborhood 
came  to  mind  as  McKinney  talked  about 
changes  he  had  observed  over  the  years. 

He  said  paved  streets— "We've  come  out 
of  the  dust" — and  better  quality  homes  were 
what  he  would  Uke  to  see  mwe  in  Pine 
Bluff.  He  said  he  had  also  been  impreesed 
with  the  growth  at  AMAN  and  the  job  It  had 
done. 

McKinney  said  he  likes  to  care  for  his 
lawn.  That's  part  of  his  philosophy:  "Just 
keep  active." 


The  Administration's  Tax  Program  Bene- 
fits the  Amerkaa  Famer 


SPEECH 
""  or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday.  October  4.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  cur- 
rent debate  on  fiscal  policy,  one  of  the 
main  Issues  In  the  debate— the  actual  ef- 
fects of  the  surtax  proposal — Is  being 
buried  by  a  smokescreen  of  charge  and 
countercharge. 

Coming  from  Mirmesota.  a  State  where 
agriculture  is  an  Important  part  of  the 
economy,  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
effects  which  the  surtax  would  have  on 
the  American  farmer — a  mainstay  of 
American  society. 

I  would  recall  that  the  administra- 
tion's surtax  proposal  falls  least  heavily 
on  those  in  the  lowest  income  brackets. 
For  example,  60  percent  of  all  farm  fam- 
ilies in  the  United  States  fall  below  the 
adjusted  gross  income  of  $5,000  a  year, 
and   are   therefore   completely   exempt 
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from  paying  the  surcharge.  But.  without 
the  passage  of  the  surtax,  aggravated  In- 
flation will  cause  Interest  rates  on  credit 
to  go  up.  The  credit  market  will  ecmtract. 
Government  agencies  which  offer  credit 
to  farmers  for  a  multitude  of  purposes 
will  be  forced  to  curtail  their  activities, 
and  mllllcHis  of  farm  families  could  suf- 
fer. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  compelling 
reasons  why  the  American  farmer  should 
support  this  surtax  proposal.  It  will  mean 
stable  prices.  It  will  mean  a  good  supply 
of  credit. 

And  it  will  help  sustain  almost  7  years 
of  prosperity  the  Nation  has  enjoyed  un- 
der Democratic  ildmlnistratlons. 

I  urge  the  House  to  approve  the  Pres- 
ident's 1968  budget,  and  the  10-percent 
surtax  along  with  It. 

Each  day  of  hesitation  Incieases  our 
Government's  financial  problems. 


A  Detenaucd  Pretideat  Slates  His  Credo 
OB  ^tnam 


SPEECH 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or  XONTAIfA  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1967 

Mr.  GLSES.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  absolutely  want  to  support  the  mm 
we  have  sent  to  Vietnam  should  take 
particular  note  of  the  President's  speech 
In  San  Antonio. 

Surely  all  need  not  agree  on  every 
aspect  of  this  complex  problem,  but  I 
believe  all  must  suiqwrt  the  President, 
the  Commander  In  Chief,  until  we  can 
have  an  honorable  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Everyone  knows  I  have  sent  my  private 
advice  to  the  President.  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  him,  but  I  do  agree  that  we 
cannot  weaken  the  support  of  our  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  of  October  2  de- 
scribed President  Johnson's  recent  Viet- 
nam speech  in  San  Aptonlo  as  "a  ^Ine- 
stiffening  speech." 

It  was  not  only  that.  It  was  a  clear  re- 
statement at  the  American  position.  It 
was  a  statement  of  a  President's  faith  In 
the  ability  of  his  country  to  continue 
to  bear  the  burden  of  the  long  battle 
against  Communist  insurgency. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  a  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple have  had  to  bear  such  a  burden. 

Still,  the  American  quest  for  peace  is  as 
strong  and  determined  as  its  resolve  to 
resist  Commiuiist  force. 

The  United  States  is  not  mindless  of  its 
ultimate  goals,  as  some  critics  assert. 

We  are  not  cold  to  the  sacrifices  of  men 
and  materials,  as  some  proclaim. 

We  are  not  100-percent  sure  that  we 
are  100-percent  perfect. 

But,  what  we  must  never  forget  is  the 
basic  purpose  of  our  efforts. 

We  must  prevent  the  political  murder 
of  a  nation.  South  Vietnam,  Just  as  we 
would  expect  free  nations  to  defend  the 
attempted  political  murder  of  the  United 
States. 


When  Americans  f aught  for  freedcnn 
against  the  Nads  and  the  Fascists  in 
World  War  n,  they  were  fighting  to  undo 
the  political  murders  c^  an  alarmingly 
Itxig  list  of  once  free  nations.  Korea  and 
Vietnam  are  di^erent  only  In  degree. 
Communist  aggression;  Communist 
takeover  is  no  different  from  any  other 
takeover — and  we  must  resist  it  with 
all  our  might. 

History  will  demonstrate  that  the 
strong  PresidenljB  invariably  act  right 
when  the  times  oall  them  to  make  great 
decisions.  I 

I  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Kansas  City  Star  of  October  2,  en- 
tiUed  "A  Spine-Stdflening  Speech:  L.  B.  J. 
on  Vietnam."     -J 

A  SPTNE-SmrsNtNG  Speech:  L.  B.  J.  on 
Vhttnam 

It  was  a  strong  and  clear  addreas,  the 
most  forthright  ai|d  in  some  ways  the  most 
Informative  that  President  Johnson  has 
made  on  the  VletnKun  war  in  more  than  two 
years.  In  San  A4tonio  Friday  night,  Mr. 
Johnson  undertook  to  stiffen  the  spine  of 
the  American  peoifle  as  the  rising  casualties 
of  the  conflict  an(  the  tortuous  search  for 
peace  continue  slniultaneously. 

The  President's  defense  of  United  States 
policy  in  Vietnam  was  an  updating  of  the 
declaration  he  delivered  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  In  Baltimore  on  April  7,  1966. 
Since  then  he  has  been  far  from  silent  on 
Vietnam.  But,  as  events  have  brought  change 
both  on  the  war  tront  and  in  attitudes  to- 
ward the  Qghtlng  both  at  home  and  in  for- 
eign countries,  the  President  has  not  re- 
ported on  develofments  and  clarified  the 
complex  subject  aa  much  and  as  often  as  Its 
importance  has  warranted. 

This  Inadequacy  of  explanation  by  the 
highest  level  of  |he  U.S.  government  has 
contributed,  we  feel,  to  the  recent  slippage 
In  American  public  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration's war  poUcy.  The  President  is  not 
only  aware  of  this  toes  but  Is  concerned  about 
It.  In  public  and  in  private,  he  has  been  testy 
at  times  about  his  dovish  critics.  Lately  he 
has  had  to  face  up  to  the  hard  truth  that 
the  crltlclsmi  has  Brown,  even  spreading  to 
seemed  to  be  coh^ve  behind  the  govern- 
ment's stand  In  Southeast  Asia. 

In  his  Texas  address,  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
Imploring  the  American  people  not  to  lose 
heart.  He  was  teUlAg  the  nation  and  the  free 
world  that  the  cafue  of  Vietnam  Is  wcvthy 
and  that  It  will  nojt  be  abandoned. 

Tet  the  President  did  not  speak  in  absolute 
terms  when  he  discussed  the  larger  meaning 
of  the  struggle.  He  aclcnowledged  that  he 
could  not  say  "with  certainty"  that  a  Com- 
munist conquest  of  South  Vietnam  "would  be 
followed  by  a  Conununist  conquest  of  South- 
east Asia."  Nor  did  he  presume  to  assert 
"with  certainty"  that  "a  Southeast  Asia 
dominated  by  Comsiunlst  power  would  bring 
a  third  World  war  much  closer  to  reality." 
Still  he  spoke  of  his  conviction  that  "in 
Vietnam,  we  are  reducing  the  chances  of  a 
larger  war — perhaje  a  nuclear  war." 

Scoffers,  whose  rpaction  on  anything  per- 
taining to  Vietnatq  has  become  100  per  cent 
predictable,  qulck^  replied  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  misread  history,  that  no  lightning 
out  of  Southeast  ^la  could  ever  strike  the 
world  with  a  nuc^sar  holocaust.  They  said 
this,  but  they  dooft  really  know. 

A  limited  war  li^  which  the  great  atomic 
powers  have  vital  ititerests  could  lead  to  un- 
limited conflict.  Tile  objectives  of  Nazi  Oer- 
many  and  Japan  professed  in  1940-41  were 
llmltefd  at  first.  With  success,  these  regional 
goals  of  authoritaiSan  power  became  world- 
wide. The  result  was  global  war. 

It  could  happen  again.  In  Vietnam  the 
purpose  of  the  United  States,  in  Mr.  John- 
son's words.  Is  to  save  an  Independent  coun- 
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murder"   and   thereby 


stand  by  the  obligations  of  three  American 
administrations.  But  there  is  also,  here  as 
earlier  In  Korea,  the  aim  of  resisting  aggres- 
sion that  constitutes  a  long-range  threat  to 
the  entire  non-Communist  world.  Thus  the 
war  wlU  go  on.  with  the  United  States  eager 
to  negotiate  peace  and  ready  to  suspend  its 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  whenever  a  halt 
can  lead  promptly  to  productive  discussions. 
Once  more  the  resolve  of  the  United  States 
to  stand  fast  In  Vlel^iam  as  long  as  It  may 
take  has  been  reallUmed.  But  the  door  to 
peace  remains  open  as  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned.  It's  Hanoi's  move,  and  a  still- 
determined  President  Johnson  could  not  have 
made  that  central  fact  of  the  war  any  plainer. 
He  deserves  the  natlbn's  support. 


Tlie  Irresistible  Force  of  Opti 


EXTENSION 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OI 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GARNER  L  SHRIVER 


or  lUNSAS 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  O0ltober  16.  1967 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Optimist  Clubs  of  Kansas  and  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  a  fine  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Bill  jNewhouse,  president 
of  Optimist  Inteitnatlonal.  Mr.  New- 
house,  In  his  talk,  focused  on  a  timely 
subject — respect  for  law  and  order — and 
on  the  efforts  of  the  Optimist  Clubs  in 
their  individual  communities  to  "untie 
the  fetters  of  disrespect  and  substitute 
genuine  concern  for  our  fellow  man."  He 
has  Just  completed  a  3 -week  tour  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  speaking  on 
this  topic  which  is  of  increasing  concern 
and  Interest  to  everyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  share  these  re- 
marks, "The  Irresistible  Force  of  Opti- 
mism." with  my  Colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Concressional  Record  : 
Thx  Ikresistibls  Force  or  Otuiisk 

As  Optimist  Inter|iatlonaI  approaches  its 
fiftieth  anniversary,  as  we  strive  dlllgentiy 
for  an  intermediate  goal  of  100,000  members, 
as  we  engage  in  the  work  of  service  for  our 
feUow  man.  we  reflfct  from  time  to  time 
upon  our  future.  Wh^re  do  we  go  from  here? 
For  many  decades  f>ptiml8ts  have  labored 
from  ocean  to  oceani  on  behalf  of  our  boys. 
Many  are  the  lads  Who  have  received  the 
fruits  of  our  heartfelt  efforts;  many  are  the 
youngsters  who  hav^  grown  Into  manhood 
to  carve  their  placesion  the  mantel  of  com- 
munity endeavor.  Hut  the  task  remains 
Tindone.  Thousands  pt  spritely  boys  emerge 
each  year  and  the 
remains  unfulfilled. 


pursuit  of  boy's  work 


Ever  vigilant  in  ths  quest  for  helping  more 
boys,  we  should  ponder  the  broader  ob- 
jectives of  the  philoalophy  of  optimism.  It  is 
not  enough  to  concentrate  all  our  efforts 
In  the  realm  of  boy's  <work.  Should  we  shoul- 
der the  Irresistible  fct'ce  of  optimism  toward 
other  worthy  causes!?  Stated  another  way. 
Is  there  a  need  for  a  broader  concept  of 
community  service? 

Years  ago  service  I  clubs  were  organized 
largely  to  promote  fellowship  and  eelf-serv- 
ing  Interests.  From  this  rather  selfish  incep- 
tion new  theories  df  service  to  the  com- 
munity evolved.  So^e  one  thought  that 
people  in  need  could  jbe  helped.  And  another 
man  may  have  thotight  that  a  group  of 
workers  was  more  likely  to  do  the  Job  better 
than  one  man.  Mauri(;e  Maeterlinck,  the  Bel- 
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glsn  poet-phllosopher.  stated  this  sentiment 
in  these  words: 

•Vever  forget  that  those  who  bring  happi- 
ness to  the  lives  of  others  cannot  ke^  it  from 
themselves.  And  more  often  than  not,  the 
opportunity  lies  over  your  shoulder!" 

In  Roman  mythology  it  is  said  that  Min- 
erva, the  goddess  of  wisdom,  sprang  forth 
from  the  brain  of  her  father  Jupiter,  and 
she  emerged  fully  mature  and  completely 
armored.  Optimist  International,  unlike  Min- 
erva, did  not  leap  forth  out  of  the  brain  of 
one  man.  Rather  Its  substance  and  unity 
came  about  slowly  over  the  years,  with  hum- 
ble beginnings  in  several  cities  throughout 
the  United  States  and  then  into  Canada.  Its 
primary  tenets — fellowship  and  optimism — 
aarred  to  bind  together  the  men  who  were 
the  founding  fathers  ^f  Optimist  Interna- 
tional. 

As  Optimists  we  should  heed  the  words  of 

Uarcus  Aurelius,   one   of   the   great   Roman 

emperors,  who  many  centuries  ago  remarked: 

"No  longer  talk  about  the  kind  of  man  a 

good  man  ought  to  be,  but  be  one." 

Let  xis  be  to  oiu-selves  what  we  preach  to 
others.  So  it  is  that  today  the  Idea  of  com- 
munity service  permeates  the  very  founda- 
tions of  Optimist  International. 

With  the  concent  of  widespread  communi- 
ty service  utmost  In  our  minds,  we  launched 
the  respect  for  law  program  two  years  ago. 
■nils  program  arose  out  of  a  need  evident  In 
our  nations,  a  troubled  concern  about  the 
lack  of  respect  for  the  law.  It  was  apparent 
that  this  disrespect  was  not  confined  to  spe- 
dflc  groups  nor  was  it  merely  relegated  to 
the  people  of  harsh  economic  means.  Dls- 
rispect  for  the  law  is  rampant  In  many  sec- 
tions of  our  nations:  It  exists  In  the  cities 
with  people  who  look  the  other  way:  it  re- 
colls  out  of  the  abyss  of  slimi  areas;  it  lurks 
InstduouBly  in  the  modem  offices  and  busi- 
nesses, among  men  who  are  so  busy  with  their 
personal  gratification  that  they  refuse  to 
serve  even  on  Juries;  it  pervades  the  lives  of 
many  young  men  and  women  who  avidly 
protest  against  the  social  order  but  who.  In 
the  final  analysis,  promote  no  alternative 
and  seek  no  solution. 

In  his  second  treatise  on  civil  government 
John  Locke  aptly  said: 
"Wherever  law  ends,  tyranny  begins." 
Tbose  who  stand  for  nothing  are  no  better 
than  those  who  rant  against  the  stars  or 
who,  like  the  old  dog  ratUer,  bark  at  the 
moon. 

To  be  aware  of  the  problems  In  the  com- 
munity complex  is  but  the  first  step  In  the 
process.  Once  we  recognize  the  problems  it 
becomes  our  duty  as  Optimists  to  advance 
ideas  for  their  solution.  And  once  the  ideas 
are  finalized,  the  process  of  putting  them 
into  community  action  U  begun.  ThU  last 
part-practicing  what  we  preach— is  with 
what  we  are  concerned  In  today's  respect  for 
law  program. 

But  do  we  speak  only  In  general  terms? 
II  there  a  need  for  more  community  service 
Md  U  there  a  vital  necessity  for  the  respect 
for  law  program? 

"Freedom  from  fear  and  Injustice  and  op- 
PfeMlon  wlU  be  ours  only  In  the  measure 
that  men  who  value  such  freedom  are  ready 
to  sustain  Us  possession— to  defend  It  against 
ewry  thrust  from  within  or  without." 
^«ie  words,  written  by  former  President 
"Wight  D.  Elsenhower,  who  has  recently  be- 
eome  a  member  of  the  OptlmUtsv-arc  words 
to  remember.  We,  as  OptlmUta,  can  Vdo  much 
»  protect  our  naUona  from  the  problems 
within  And  one  of  the  most  vexing  inquiries 
"the  lack  of  due  respect  for  the  law  and  its 
•oforcement. 

The  examples  showing  want  of  respect  for 
t^w  are  many.  A  few  months  ago  a  poUce 
"WW  in  a  large  eastern  city  was  making  a 
routine  arrest.  A  crowd  gathered,  hurled  In- 
Xi:.^  "  officer  and  actually  interfered 
»tt  the  arrest.  Whether  these  people  knew 
«  understood   that  they  were  maUciously 
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Interfering  with  a  lawful  arrest  Is  not  known. 
Besieged  by  the  foolish  and  imalded  by  the 
timid,  the  officer  lln&Uy  received  help  from 
a  fellow  officer.  Another  example  demon- 
strates the  same  theme.  An  American  gen- 
eral was  invited  to  address  /l  group  of  college 
students.  As  he  delivered  his  talk  concerning 
the  defense  of  the  American  action  in  Viet- 
nam, many  students.  In  apparent  disagree- 
ment with  the  view  of  the  general,  hooted 
him.  threatened  him  and  charged  the  plat- 
form upon  which -he  spoke.  We  readUy  re- 
spect the  right  of  those  students  to  disagree 
with  the  General,  but  we  sternly  deplore 
their  actions  of  violence  against  him  Al- 
though the  dissenters  argue  vociferously 
about  their  consitutlonal  rights,  they  refuse 
to  recognize  the  same  rlghU  In  others. 

Does  Optimist  International  offer  a  solu- 
tion to  lU  members  regarding  this  tragic 
lack  of  respect?  It  does.  And  more,  it  suggests 
the  means  to  be  employed  by  the  Optimists. 
We  must  untie  the  fetters  of  disrespect  and 
substitute  genuine  concern  for  our  feUow 
man.  At  the  present  time  over  1,000  Optimist 
Clubs  are  engaged  In  some  aspect  of  the  re- 
spect for  law  program.  Whether  the  program 
can  work  effectively  depends  entirely  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  Individual  Optimists  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  crux  at 
the  matter  Is  simply  this:  we  must  encour- 
age more  club  participation  in  the  program. 
For  the  more  clubs  which  participate,  the 
more  wlU  people  be  reached,  and  the  impact 
upon  the  conununity  wUl  be  felt  Indeed. 

Man's  ingenuity  has  Increased  his  Ufe  span, 
created  a  more  comfortable  living  for  him, 
and  has  permitted  him  the  use  of  added  lei- 
sure time.  But  we  know  full  weU  that  the 
Intrinsic  values  In  life  are  not  measured  by 
material  goods.  The  worth  of  a  civUlzaUon 
Is  tempered  by  its  values  on  moraUty,  charity 
and  Justice.  Yet  in  today's  Ufe  we  see  religion 
attacked  as  unworthy  of  beUef,  moraUty 
challenged  as  Impious,  and  venerable  insti- 
tutions assaulted  as  worthless.  We  hear,  to  be 
sure,  the  garbled  words  of  the  critics  who 
would  rather  detract  than  construct  We  can- 
not remain  sUent.  We  must  not  only  voice 
our  strong  opposlUon  to  the  detractors  but 
we  Optimists  must  also  show  the  way  to  the 
true  values  of  Ufe.  One  of  the  best  ways  Is 
through  the  respect  for  law  program. 

The  recognition  accorded  to  our  respect 
for  law  program  is  imposing.  Last  March 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  wired 
past  president  Robert  H.  Leonard  and  stated: 
''It  is  so  very  encouraging  to  know  that 
citizens,  represented  by  Optimist  Interna- 
tional, are  making  such  significant  ^orte  for 
law  enforcement." 

Furthermore,  In  view  of  our  sustained  ef- 
forts in  this  field,  the  United  States  d«^art- 
ment  of  Justice  selected  Optimist  Interna- 
tional to  assist  In  conducting  the  National 
Auto  Theft  Prevention  compalgn.  Numerous 
newspaper  editorials  have  hailed  the  con- 
certed campaign  of  optimists  in  turning 
the  tide  against  disrespect  for  the  law. 

Our  goal,  fellow  Optimists.  Is  total  effort 
by  the  clubs.  Only  if  the  clubs  rise  to  the 
occasion  of  complete  Involvement  will  we 
begin  to  reverse  the  trend  of  lethargy  and 
apathy.  It  Is  no  easy  matter  but  Optimists 
for  years  have  undertaken  tasks  which  have 
seemed  to  be  Insurmountable,  which  have 
thrust  upon  us  obstacles  of  every  kind,  and 
which  have  found  solution  in  the  guiding 
minds  and  hands  of  faithful  Optimists.  In 
one  of  his  many  short  poems  Edgar  A.  Guest 
set  the  theme  as  follows : 

"He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 
That  couldn't  be  done  and  he  did  It." 

SpecificaUy,  what  can  the  Individual  Op- 
timist club  do  to  promote  the  respect  for 
law  program?  First,  many  clubs  have  formed 
speakers'  bureaus  and  presentations  have 
been  made  to  other  clubs,  high  school  as- 
semblies and  other  groups.  Secondly,  In  the 
event  that  some  citizen  has  exhibited  extra- 


ordinary unselffiah  concern  and  eouraee. 
the  respect  for  law  citation  may  be  awarded 
Special  awards  may  be  given  to  law  enforce- 
ment omcen.  Let  us  show  them  that  thet« 
are  those  who  do  not  forget.  Third,  the 
film  "Every  Hour— Every  Day",  produced  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  may  be  shown.  With  our  touch  for 
humanity  and  with  our  optimistic  phUos- 
ophy,  we  can  add  the  force  of  all  our  clubs 
to  the  sweUlng  stream  of  citizens  concerned 
about  law  enforcement. 

To  our  new  friends  we  welcome  you  In 
OMi  hearts;  to  our  old  friends  we  i«new 
our  pledge  of  friendship.  Our  visit  may  be 
summed  up  in  these  words  written  by  Carrie 
Jacobs  Bond : 

"For  mem'ry  has  painted  this  perfect  day 
With  colors  that  never  fade. 
And  we  find  at  the  end  of  a  perfect  day 
The  soul  of  a  friend  we've  made." 


Perhaps  We  Need  AmAcr  McCartky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  L  Y.  BERRY 

OrpOXJTB    nAXOTA 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPRESBNTATTV^ 

Monday.  October  16.  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sioux 
Palls,  S.  Dak..  Argus-Leader  carried  one 
of  the  most  thought-provoking  articles 
in  their  Sunday,  October  15,  1967    edi- 
tion.   This    editorial    should    be   made 
available  for  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  should  be  widely  read  and  studied 
Certainly,    P.    c.    ChrlsttHjherwMi    has 
made      an      exceptional     ccmtrlbution 
through  this  edltoriaL 
The  editorial  is  as  follows : 
PEkHAPs  We  Nxxn  Anothxs  McCastht 
The    customarUy    smug    Britlsben    have 
learned  to  their  sorrow,  dismay  and  disgust 
that  one  of  their  top  foreign  service  oOcers 
has  been  a  Soviet  spy  for  30  years. 

The  spy — Harold  Phllby — moved  In  the  best 
circles  of  his  government's  ui^>er  sanctum. 
He  had  complete  clearance  and  was  In  a 
poelUon  to  know  Just  about  evwythlng  his 
government  was  doing  In  espionage.  mlUtary 
experimentation  and  diplomatic  planning. 
Because  London  rated  him  so  highly,  he  was 
given  a  free  hand  in  Washington  and  learned 
much  about  what  the  United  States  was 
doing. 

Suspicion  was  first  directed  against  Phllby 
In  the  early  1950s  but  that  was  when  London 
was  sneering  at  the  United  States  for  what 
It  termed  a  phobia  about  espionage.  .That 
was  when  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  was 
conducting  his  investigation.  The  British  In- 
dicated they  were  quite  above  such  childish 
worry  about  spies  In  their  midst.  So  nothing 
was  done  about  Phllby. 

BRITISH     OV^LOOKXO     SPUB 

The  consequence  was  that  Phllby  con- 
tinued to  do  what  he  had  been  doing  since 
the  thirties.  That  was  to  find  out  all  he  could 
about  what  was  going  on  In  London  and 
Washington  and  relaying  the  data  qiUckly 
to  Moscow.  He  was  actually  a  clever  and  mas- 
terful spy.  And,  sad  to  say.  he  was  only  one 
of  several  espionage  agents  for  the  Soviet 
who  operated  freely  In  London.  Two  others  of 
note  were  Donald  MacLean  and  Guy  Burgees, 
ostensibly  British  diplomats.  They  had  been 
recruited  by  Phllby  in  the  thlrUes  and  served 
their  Russian  masters  weU  during  an  ex- 
tremely criUcal  period  In  world  history. 

The  British  once  acquired  a  reputation  for 
being  so  Immaculate  and  Impeccable  In  their 
security  operations  that  they  were  vlrtuaUy 
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spy-proof.  But  tbat  was  long  before  they 
started  to  laugb  at  tbe  United  States  for  Its 
concern  about  splea. 

None  of  tbat  for  the  superior  British  I  They 
weren't  about  to  Indulge  in  witch  hunts  or 
to  see  foreign  agents  under  every  bed. 
They  had  no  Intention  of  succumbing  to 
McCartbylsm. 

It  nowB  appears,  however,  that  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  what  has  been  described  as 
McCartbylsm  would  have  been  good  for 
Britian. 

A    OANOCBOX7S    BACKL.&SH 

In  truth,  a  sad  reaction  to  the  McCarthy 
episode  has  been  the  inclination  in  this 
country  to  lean  the  other  way — to  be  too 
tolerant.  It  Is  well  to  respect  private  rights 
and  individual  reputations,  to  be  sure,  but 
when  the  very  security  of  the  nation  is  at 
stake,  flrm  measures  are  needed. 

In  starting  his  investigation,  McCarthy 
did  something  that  needed  doing.  And  it's 
too  bad  that  so  much  misunderstanding  de- 
veloped about  It,  resulting  in  a  backlash  that 
has  been  positively  dangerous  to  American 
security. 

As  it  is  now,  there  is  a  disturbing  tendency 
In  Washington  and  In  some  pseudo-Intellec- 
tual quarters  to  condemn  anyone  who  sus- 
pects there  are  spies  In  our  midst  and  tries 
to  do  something  about  it. 

THB   CASK   or   OTEPKA 

Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  Otto  F. 
Otepka,  former  chief  security  evaluator  for 
the  UJ3.  Department  of  State,  Otepka  was 
employed  In  1956  to  examine  the  records  of 
the  employes  of  tbe  department.  He  found 
250  individuals  whose  conduct  and  associa- 
tion aroused  questions  and  placed  these 
names  in  a  special  file.  Later  he  was  dlstiirbed 
about  a  tendency  to  give  emergency  clear- 
ance to  various  persons  without  a  complete 
security  check. 

He  objected  strenuously  to  the  policies 
overriding  his  standards  and  in  consequence 
was  removed  from  his  position.  So  were  sU 
of  his  key  assistants.  Now  Otepka  has  been 
turning  over  to  members  of  Congress  some 
of  the  details  concerning  Individuals  whom 
he  refused  to  clear.  This  Information  has 
been  disturbing  and  there  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  a  complete  probe  of  Otepka's  In- 
formation and  the  circximstance  surround- 
ing his  dismissal. 

WHAT  SHALL  BK  DONX 

Perhaps  Britain  has  learned  by  now  that 
It  was  wrong  In  belittling  the  McCarthy  en- 
deavors. And  one  may  hope,  there  are  In 
Washington  men  of  strength  and  courage 
who  are  willing  to  risk  the  charge  of  Mc- 
Carthylsm  In  doing  what  obviously  should 
be  done  to  maintain  a  security  as  complete 
as  poaeible. 

Some  McCarthylsm  won't  hurt  us.  But  the 
presence  of  foreign  agents  In  our  government 
can  damage  us  vitally. 


New  Nafioaal  (SociaBst)  Monnment 


KXTENSION  OF  RBMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WIUIAM  M.  TUCK 

OP  vnciHiA 

IN  THB  BOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  16,  1967 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include 
aome  recent  editorial  comment  trom  the 
News.  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  the  Rich- 
mond News  Leader,  Richmond.  Va.,  con- 
cerning the  dedication  of  the  residence 
of  the  late  Eugene  V.  Debs  as  a  national 

blstorlc  landmark  of  the  national  park 
system. 


To  SO 'honor  the  memory  of  a  confirmed 
and  dedl(^ted^Sociallst  is  an  appalling 
-development.  He  strongly  opposed  the 
prosecution  of  Americans  for  sedition; 
served  a  Federal  prison  term  for  violat- 
ing the  Espionage  Act;  was  reported  to 
have  welcomed  the  Russian  Revolution 
as  "a  forward  step" ;  and  condoned  vio- 
lence and  repression  in .  the  cause  of 
socialism. 

It  Is  a  said  ind  shocking  commentary 
to  observe  this  apparent  high  regard  for 
a  foremost  advocate  of  socialism  by  a 
department  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  comment  is 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Lyn  ^burg  (Va.)    News,  Oct.  10. 
19671 

The  Richmoifcl  News  Leader  editorial  re- 
printed below  cilia  attention  to  the  Johnson 
Administration'!  high  regard  for  Socialism 
and  Socialists  id  making  the  home  of  Eugene 
Debs  a  National  Historic  Landmark. 

While  Eugene  Debs  and  Norman  Thomas 
are  the  two  b^t-known  Socialist  leaders, 
they  aren't  the  tnost  influential  Socialists  by 
a  long  shot.'  Toe  most  influential  Socialists 
are  those  who  I  have  Implemented  Socialist 
programs  under  other  names.  We  heard 
Thomas  say  at  JLynchburg  College  two  dec- 
ades ago  that  Be  no  longer  had  a  Socialist 
program  to  run  on  then  because  Democrats 
had  enacted  it  into  law.  You  had  better  be- 
Ueve  him;  and  ibelieve,  too,  that  in  the  en- 
suing 20  years,  these  self-styled  "liberals," 
the  cover-up  for  Socialists,  have  gone  far 
beyond  Thoma4'  wildest  dreams.  And  they 
don't  plan  to  s^p  until  this  nation  is  com- 
pletely Socialist  and  every  man,  woman  and 
child  is  regard^  as  an  Instrument  of  the 
State. 

[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader] 
New  National  (Socialist)  MoNtncENT 

On  Septembef  23,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udajl  Journeyed  to  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  to  dedicate  a  house  a«  a  National  His- 
toric Landmark  I  of  the  National  Park  System. 

And  upon  w^ose  house  was  this  honor 
conferred?  The)  Tetre  Haute  residence  be- 
longed to  Eugeae  Debs,  who  died  in  1926. 

Debs,  born  m  1855,  began  his  political 
career  as  a  monber  of  the  Indiana  legisla- 
ture. In  1893,  »  formed  the  American  Rail- 
way Union,  anj  industrial  labor  union;  he 
advocated  organization  among  Industries 
rather  than  or^nlzatlon  of  labor  by  crafts. 
In  July  of  1894,  he  was  indicted  by  a  federal 
grand  Jury  on  (barges  of  conspiracy  to  ob- 
struct the  mals.  A  few  days  later,  he  was 
arrested  for  coi  tempt  of  court  for  violating 
a  court  Injunc  ,lon,  for  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  n3  onths  in  Jail. 

He  emerged  fi  om  Jail  a  confirmed  Socialist. 
In  June.  1887,  1  le  founded  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  America,  which  later  merged 
With  the  Socialist  Labor  Party.  He  subse- 
quently ran  five  times  for  President  of  the 
VS.  as  the  candidate  of  the  Socialist  Party 
of  America. 

On  June  16,  918.  Debs  delivered  a  speech 
at  a  Socialist  itate  convention  in  Canton, 
Ohio,  In  whlcli  he  bitterly  criticized  the 
administration  for  prosecuting  Americans 
for  sedition.  A  Cleveland  federal  grand  Jury 
four,  days  later  indicted  him  for  violating 
the  Espionage  Act,  for  which  he  received  a 
10-year  prison  sentence.  He  was  released 
from  prison  in  1921  by  presidential  order, 
but  his  cltizen4hip  was  never  restored. 

During  bis  lifetime,  be  passionately  op- 
posed capltalisin  as  an  unmitigated  evil;  in 
his  view,  socialism  was  the  only  panacea. 
He  welcomed  tbe  Russian  Revolution  as  "a 
forward  step."  Be  believed  that  violence  and 
repression  were  permissible  as  long  as  they 

were  used  to  further  tbe  cause  of  socialism; 
he  found  no  qiiarrel  with  tbe  Russian  revo- 
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lutionarles  for  re]  tressing  freedom  of  preat 
and  speech.  On  tl^  other  hand,  he  was  en- 
titled to  freedom  off  speech  because  American 
Involvement  In  tbe  first  world  war  was  "re. 
actionary."  He  steadfastly  opposed  trade  and 
craft  unions.  ^ 

This  is  tbe  man,  a  dedicated  Socialist  who 
served  a  prison  term  for  sedition,  a  non- 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  whose  memory 
the  National  Park  Service  honors  by  giving 
bis  former  home  landmark  status.  If  it  b( 
true,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  a  nation  may 
be  known  by  Its  monuments,  the  designation 
of  Eugene  Debs'  home  as  a  national  historic 
landmark  may  say  something  about  the 
trend  of  thought  in  America. 


Satisfying  Retireinent — A  New  Challeafe 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   P  ENNSTLVAIf  lA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, 


October  16,  1967 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  are  reaping  more  leisuretime  due  to 
the  advances  in  science  and  technology. 
This  is  normally  a  time  to  do  things  one 
Is  not  required  to  do;  an  opportunity  to 
do  things  at  one's  own  pace.  However, 
while  we  have  made  progress  in  health 
care,  housing  and  community  service  for 
those  of  us  with  the  most  leisure— the 
retiree — not  enough  national  attention 
has  been  paid,  up  to  now,  on  ways  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  activity  for  this  extra 
time.  I 

Sylvia  Porter  has  written  an  excellent 
article  recently  'in  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette,  which  ^ites  an  address  by  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Gardner,  proposing  the  development  of 
midcareer  clinics  sponsored  by  corpo- 
rations, universities,  and  so  forth,  to  as- 
sist people  in  planning  ahead  for  their 
retirement;  provisions  for  continued  use 
of  retired  peopl^  whose  skills  are  in  de- 
mand; and  a  "nelping  corps"  to  assist 
older  people  inj  appls^ng  for  volunteer 
work  in  communities.  I  commend  this 
very  provocative  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 
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Satisfting 


RfTIREMENT  PBOBLEM    TOR 

"AcmrEs" 


(By  feylvla  Porter) 

We  are  now  preparing  to  boost  pensioa 
benefits  for  millions  of  retired  men  and  wom- 
en to  all-time  highs.  The  1967  hikes  in  bene- 
fits Will  be  the  raggest  since  our  Social  Se- 
curity System  w^is  founded  in  1935.  They 
will  mark  progress  toward  breaking  the  an- 
cient link  between  old  age  and  poverty. 

We  are  also  pr^iarlng  to  amend  the  Medi- 
care law  which  recognizes  that  health  care 
Is  a  basic  "right"  pf  a  UJ3.  citizen  along  witb 
the  earned  right  i  of  an  income  in  old  age. 
The  Medicare  amendments  will  mark  prog- 
ress toward  breaking  the  ancient  link  be- 
tween old  age  and]  Illness. 

We  are  starting  to  tackle  the  problems  of 
appropriate  housing  for  the  elderly,  rang- 
ing from  suitable  independent  living  facili- 
ties to  nursing  b^mes  Integrated  with  other 
community  servioes.  We  are  at  least  begin- 
ning to  make  progress  toward  breaking  tiM 
ancient  Unk  between  old  age  and  physical 
Isolation. 

But  we  are  makjlng  shamelessly  little  prog- 
ress toward  breaking  tbe  ancient  Unk  be- 
tween old  age  "usflessness." 


As  John  W.  Oardner,  secretary  of  Healtb, 
Sducation  &  Welfare,  wrote  in  IBM's  maga- 
slne  "Think,"  a  problem  Is  "Interest  and 
purpose  in  life."  He  emphasizes  that  while 
this  lies  at  the  heart  of  many  difficulties  of 
retirement,  "it  Is  often  the  least  recognised 
and  the  most  neglected." 

RBTIREJCkirr    CONTVASTS 

On  all  sides,  I  see  dramatic  contrasts  be- 
tween meaningful  and  meaningless  retire- 
ments. We  ignore  the  challenges  of  how  to 
And  meaningful  activity  in  our  later  years 
at  great  peril. 

Of  course,  hundreds  of  corporations  try  to 
help  employes  with  pre-retirement  counsel- 
ing, but  they  reach  no  more  than  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  American  workers. 

What  Gardner  is  fundamentally  pleading 
for  is  our  active  attention  to  the  value  of 
leisure,  our  deeper  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  leisure,  our  wiser  use  of  the  time 
of  leisure. 

In  relating  retirement  to  leisure,  he 
proposes: 

(1)  The  development  of  mid -career  cUnlcs 
to  be  sponsored  by  corporations,  schools, 
tmiversitles,  unions,  other  organizations. 
ITie  Sim  would  be  to  persuade  an  individual 
to  think  about  the  years  ahead,  which 
many  are  reluctant  to  do,  and  then  to  guide 
them  toward  making  what  Oardner  calls 
"one  of  life's  toughest  adjustments"  with 
grace. 

Counselors  at  the  cUnics  might  be  mature 
or  retired  persons  themselves  who,  with  some 
intensive  training,  could  be  prepared  to  help 
others.  Incidentally,  ^some  companies  have 
recruited  retired  persons  for  this  purpose 
with  excellent  results. 

WORK  ON  Vr  trSKFOL 

(3)  Special  provisions  for  conUnued  use 
of  retired  people  whose  skills  are  in  demand. 

In  the  academic  world,  able  professors  are 
enjoying  a  brisk  "post-retirement  market." 
I*w  firms  commonly  arrange  to  have  an  eld- 
erly partner  remain  in  aome  meaningful  re- 
laUonship  to  the  firm.  Why  couldn't  more 
corporations  adopt  these  civiUzed  practices? 

(3)  A  "helping  cmtjs."  Here,  Gardner  is 
serolng  in  on  shortages  of  people  in  virtually 
every  "helping  service"  as  weU  as  hitting  the 
target  of  meaningful  retirement.  Clubs, 
unions,  fraternal  organizations,  could  orga- 
nl»  helping  corps  of  older  people  for  volun- 
teer work  in  a  locality. 

We  have  solved  the  riddle  of  bringing  to- 
gether men  in  space.  We  have  not  solved  the 
riddle  of  introducing  the  elderly  woman 
who  needs  companionship  to  the  elderly 
woman  across  the  street  who  seeks  to  elve 
companionship. 
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Commentariea  oa  Vietnaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICMiaAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  October  16.  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
w  permission  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
AWWQdlx  of  the  Congrkssionai.  Rbcord 
M  advertisement  appearing  in  the  De- 
rS?  ,«]??*^^-  ^^^^  ^  Tuesday.  October 
W,  1967,  enutled  "Voices  on  Vietnam  " 
ttunediately  after  that  I  insert  in  the 
AW^dix  another  article  appearing  in 
weDetroIt  News  of  Tuesday,  October  10, 
««v  describing  that  anUwar  advertise- 
ment as  "sly  ana  dishonest." 


I  believe  that  the  two  commentaries 
read  together  explain  much. 
The  material  follows: 

VOICEB  on  VlXTNAlC 

Senator  Oeorge  McOovem  (Dem.,  SJ>.) : 
"I  do  not  Intend  to  remain  silent  in  the  face 
of  what  I  regard  as  a  policy  of  madnees, 
which  sooner  or  later  will  envelop  my  son 
and  American  youth  by  the  millions  for 
years  to  come." 

General  Douglas  MacArthur:    "Anybody 
who  commits  the  land  power  of  the  United 
States   on   the   continent  of  Asia  ought  to 
have  his  head  examined." 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara:  "I  don't  be- 
lieve that  the  bombing  up  to  the  present  has 
significantly  reduced,  nor  any  bombing  that 
I  could  contemplate  in  the  future  would  sig- 
nificantly reduce,  actual  flow  of  men  and 
material  to  the  south." 

M/Sgt.  Donald  Dtmcan,  highly  decorated 
former  Special  Porces  "Green  Beret":  "One 
of  the  first  axioms  one  learns  about  uncon- 
ventional warfare  is  that  no  insurgent  or 
guerrilla  movement  can  endure  without  the 
support  of  the  people." 

George  Kennan,  former  Ambassador  to  the 
USSR:  "Vietnam  is  not  a  regfion  of  major 
Industrlal-mUltary  Importance.  It  Is  difficult 
to  believe  that  any  decisive  development  of 
the  world  situation  is  going  to  be  determined 
by  what  happens  on  that  territory." 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphery:  "The 
present  struggle  is  a  conflict  between  Viet- 
namese of  various  poUtical  beUefs.  No  lasting 
solutions  can  be  found  by  foreign  armies." 
Columnist  Walter  Llppmann:  "The  ulti- 
mate weapons  of  frightfulness  are  In  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  and  no  one  who 
knows  this  country,  and  the  character  of  the 
President  can  be  sure  that  they  will  not  be 
vised  if  the  escalation  of  frightfulness  con- 
tinues." 

Sen.  Charles  Percy  (lU.) :  '"The  battle  Is 
becoming  more  and  more  our  war.  Indeed 
we  are  moving  to  a  major  land  war  with  Red 
China." 

Sen.  J.  Wm.  PtUbrlght  (Ark.) :  "Tbe  war 
in  Vietnam  is  snuffing  out  the  American  so- 
cial revolution  envisioned  by  the  Great  So- 
ciety. Tbe  Inspiration  and  commitment  have 
disappeared  ...  In  tbe  face  of  deepening  in- 
volvement in  an  Asian  war."  "Gradually  but 
unmistakably,  we  are  succumbing  to  the 
arrogance  of  power." 

Mayor  Cavanagh  of  Detroit:  "The  $33  mil- 
lion being  spent  dally  in  Vietnam  is  needed 
at  home  for  schools,  for  housing,  for  building 
the  Great  Society." 

Sen.  Mark  o.  Hatfield  (Ore.) :  "We  must  do 
more  to  exhaust  all  avenues  of  peace  rather 
than  continue  to  send  more  troops  to  Viet- 
nam to  be  killed." 

General  Omar  Bradley:  "I  would  hate  very 
much  to  see  us  involved  In  a  land  war  in 
Asia.  I  think  we  would  be  fighting  a  wrong 
war  at  the  wrong  place  against  the  wrong 
enemy." 

Actor  Robert  Vaughn:  "Can  we  possibly 
imagine  that  this  bloody  insanity  will  prove 
that  the  democratic  way  of  life  is  more  ful- 
filling than  communism.  If  we  think  our 
methods  are  righteous  we  are  fooUng  no  one 
but  ourselves.  Certainly  not  the  rest  of  the 
world!  And  certainly  not  history!" 

Author  William  L.  Shirer:  "As  Athens  be- 
fore the  attack  on  Syracuse,  as  imperial  Ger- 
many, before  1914  and  Nazi  Germany  and 
imperial  Japan  before  1939.  the  United  States. 
it  seems  to  me,  is  today  displaying  tbe  ar- 
rogance and  the  irresponsibility  of  power." 

Historian  Arnold  Toynbee:  "...  in  refus- 
ing to  recognize  tbat  the  Vletcong  represent 
a  national  liberation  movement  made  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves,  and  in  attrib- 
uting the  war  wholly  to  Communism  Inter- 
vention from  the  outside,  the  United  States 
is    unlntentlonaUy    making   herself   heir   of 

European  colonialism  in  Asia." 


Nobel  Laureate  Unas  Pauling:  "I  am 
ashamed  of  my  ootmtryt" 

Senator  Joseph  8.  Clark  (Pa) :  "It  Is  true 
tbat  a  cease-fire  involves  a  calculated  risk, 
but  It  is  a  risk  which  we.  as  the  greatest  miU- 
tary  power  the  world  has  ever  seen,  can  afiurd 
to  take." 

Rev.  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  General 
Secretary,  World  CoimcU  of  Churches:  '"The 
Asians  with  whom  I've  talked  see  a  rich,  pow- 
erful, predominantly  white  nation  trying  to 
impose  its  will  on  Southeast  Asia  by  using  Its 
overwhelming  military  power.  They  see  us  as 
a  bully." 

Bernard  Pall,  late  author  and  i»t>fe8Sor: 
"A  truly  staggering  amount  of  civilians  are 
getting  killed  or  maimed  in  the  war." 

Commentator  Eric  Sevareld:  "Until  we  got 
into  it,  the  Vietnam  war  was  essentially  a 
civil  war;  a  civil  war  and  a  social  revolution 
and  a  struggle  for  national  identity  and 
freedom  from  European  rule." 

Historian  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.:  ".  .  .  ova 
bombers  roam  over  the  h^less  country, 
dumping  more  tonnage  of  explosives  each 
month  than  we  were  dropping  per  month  on 
all  Europe  and  Africa  during  the  second 
world  war." 

Rev.  Martin  Luther  King:  "We  increased 
our  troop  conunitments  in  support  of  gov- 
ernments which  were  singularly  corrupt,  in- 
ept and  without  popular  support.  AU  the 
while,  people  read  our  leaflets  and  received 
regular  promises  of  peace  and  democracy — 
and  land  reform.  Now  they  languish  under 
our  bombs  and  consider  us — not  their  fellow 
Vietnamese — the  real  enemy." 

Columnist  James  Reston:  "Our  promise 
was  to  help  South  Vietnam,  not  destroy  it." 

Sen.  Wayne  Morse  (Ore.) :  "We  talk  about 
democracy  in  South  Vietnam,  but  the  United 
States  has  been  the  major  force  in  preventing 
democracy  in  South  Vietnam." 

Benjamin  Spock,  MJ3.  and  author:  '"Today, 
I  believe  ova  country  is  m  greater  danger 
than  at  any  other  time  in  its  existence.  Oiu* 
ruthless  disregard  for  tbe  rights  of  other  na- 
tions— as  evidenced  in  \^etnam — Is  ixtroing 
us  animosity  throughout  the  world.  And  all 
of  us  will  continue  to  be  partly  responsible 
until  we  can  bring  this  madness  to  an  end. 
If  each  of  us  wlU  voice  his  displeasure  now, 
and  every  time  there  is  news  of  escalation,  we 
will  eventtialiy  make  an  impression  on  the 
officials  who  are  leading  us,  step  by  step,  to 
destruction." 

UJ».  Secretary  General  U  Thant:  "Cessa- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  Is  a 
prerequisite  for  the  next  move."  ""The  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  constltutea  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  toward  dlscussloDs.'' 

Pope  Paul  VI:  "We  cry  In  God's  name  to 
stop!" 

Gen.  David  M.  Shoup,  former  Commandant 
VS.  Marine  Corps:  "I  believe  that  If  we  bad 
and  would  keep  our  dirty,  bloody,  doUar- 
crooked  flngers  out  of  the  business  of  these 
nations  so  full  of  depressed,  exploited  people, 
they  wm  arrive  at  a  solution  of  their  own. 
That  they  design  and  want.  That  they  fight 
and  work  for.  And  if,  imfortunately,  their 
revolution  must  be  of  the  violent  type  be- 
cause the  "haves"  reftise  to  share  with  the 
"have-nots"  by  any  peaceful  method,  at  least 
What  they  get  wm  be  their  own,  and  not  the 
American  style,  which  they  don't  want  and 
above  all  don't  want  crammed  down  their 
throats  by  Americana." 

Sen.  Stephen  M.  Young  (OIilo)  :  "Americans 
should  not  bUndly  accept  the  propaganda 
coming  from  Washington.  U  mistakes  are 
compounded  on  mistakes,  then  the  conmct 
wUl  be  expanded  and  escalated.  If,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  we  follow  the  example  of  Prance, 
which  gave  us  a  great  department  of  Prance,' 
Algeria,  otir  presUge  wlU  be  enhanced  in  the 
eyes  of  the  entire  world,  just  as  that  of 
Frajice  has  been  enhanced  since  1858.** 

Mamner    s.    Eccles,    fonner    Chalnnan, 
Boaid  of  Governors.  Federal  Reserve  System: 
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"Under  no  circumstances  sbould  we  escalate 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  Our  poeltton  there  Is  In- 
defensible. Contrary  to  government  propa- 
ganda we  were  not  Invited  by,  and  have 
no  commitment  to,  any  representative  or 
responsible  government  of  South  Vietnam. 
We  are  there  as  an  aggressor  In  violation  of 
our  treaty  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  We  have  not  observed 
fclther  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  our  obliga- 
tions with  respct  to  our  actions  In  Vietnam. 
As  a  result,  we  have  the  opposition  of  not 
only  the  entire  Communist  world  but  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  well,  with  few  minor 
exceptions." 

Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng:  "Let  America 
realize  that  self -scrutiny  Is  not  treason,  self- 
ezamlnatlon  Is  not  disloyalty.  Patriotism  is 
not  a  cloak  for  the  blanket  and  blind  accep- 
tance of  all  decisions  made  by  the  United 
States." 

Ad  reprint  and  list  of  quotation  sources 
available  for  10  cents  on  written  request. 

Mall  this  page  to  your  congressman  today. 

We  strongly  urge: 

Stop  all  bombing. 

Stop  all  escalation.  Use  M  for  VS.  Cities, 
not  for  Vietnamese  Deaths. 

Start  negotiations  unconditionally  and 
with  all  parties  to  the  conflict. 

Observe  the  1954  Oeneva  agreement. 

This  ad  was  paid  for  entirely  by  a  group  of 
concerned  citizens  and  Is  is  endorsed  by: 
Rabbi  Richard  C.  Hertz,  Temple  Beth  El — 
Detroit;  Rev.  Alan  Jenkins,  First  Congrega- 
tional Church — Royal  Oak;  Father  Clement 
Kern,  Most  Holy  Trinity  Church — Detroit; 
Dr.  Harry  C.  Meserve,  Grosse  Point  Unitarian 
Church;  Rev.  Robert  Morrison,  St.  Joseph's 
Episcopalian  Church — ^Detroit. 

(Nor. — Affiliation  Is  given  for  Identifica- 
tion only.) 

Add  your  voice  to  those  above  .  .  .  tear  out 
and  mall  this  page  to  your  Congressman 
today. 

These  are  Michigan's  Congressmen: 

Sen.  PhlUp  A.  Hart,  Sen.  Robert  P.  GrUBn, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20S10. 

■SFKSSXKTATIVKS 

First,  John  Conyers,  Jr.;  Second,  Marvin  L. 
Bach;  Third,  Garry  Brown;  Fourth,  Edward 
Hutchloaon;  Fifth,  Gerald  R.  Ford;  Sixth, 
Charles  ■.  Chamberlain;  Seventh,  Donald  W. 
Rlegle,  Jr.;  Eighth,  James  Harvey:  Ninth.  Guy 
Vander  Jagt;  Tenth,  Elford  A.  Cederberg: 
Eleventh,  Philip  E.  Ruppe;  Twelfth,  James 
O.  CHara;  Thirteenth,  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr; 
Fourteenth,  Luclen  Nedzl;  Fifteenth,  William 
D.  Ford;  Sixteenth,  John  D.  Dlngell;  Seven- 
teenth, Mrs.  Martha  W.  Griffiths;  Eighteenth. 
William  8.  Broomfleld:  Nineteenth,  Jack  H. 
McDonald;  House  Office  BiUldlng,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20515. 

Dkak  Congkxssmak:  As  a  constituent  of 
yours  and  as  a  concerned  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  I  support  the  Ideas  expressed 
on  this  page.  I  urge  you  to  do  everything 
within  your  power  to  bring  this  barbarous 
war  to  a  stop  now.  My  vote  in  the  next  elec- 
tion vriU  depend  on  your  ejjorta  to  atojl  the 
war. 

Name    

Address 

City .State 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  Oct.  10    1967] 
That  AtmwAa  Aovestisemkmt:  Slt  and 

DlSHOIOtST 

On  a  contentious  political  or  national 
issue,  such  as  American  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam, newspapers  have  a  responsibility  to 
permit  both  sides  to  present  their  arguments. 
This  ^pliea  to  advertising  space  as  well  as 
to  news  columns. 

That  la  why  The  Detroit  News,  In  the  com- 
pany of  other  major  newspapers  across  the 
nation,  baa  accepted  the  advertisement  In 
today's  editions  which  has  been  paid  for  by 
a  CRWip  of  "concerned  citizens,"  appealing 
to  readers  to  bring  pressure  on  their  con- 
fieasmen  to  end  the  war  now  and  uncon- 


ditionally.  Th4   adTertiaement  •{q>ean   on 
page  17A.  I 

But  The  Ne^  has  a  resiKmslblllty,  toa  to 
comment  that  this  advertisement  Is  falsely 
conceived  and  presented.  It  purports  to  give 
quotations  from  31  persons,  many  of  Inter- 
national stat\tfe,  some  known  only  on  the 
American  scene.  In  not  one  of  the  31  quota- 
tions listed  by  the  sponsors  Is  the  date  of 
the  quotation  given,  nor  la  the  context 
revealed  In  which  the  comment  was  made. 

The  quotation  attributed  to  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley  can  be  cited  as  an  example.  The 
former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
la  quoted  as  saving,  "I  think  we  would  be  In 
a  wrong  war  a|  the  wrong  place  against  the 
wrong  enemy. '4  The  obvious  Implication  Is 
that  Bradley  li  talking  about  Vietnam. 

Bradley  was  mot.  He  said,  "It  would  Involve 
\is  In  the  wroq^  war,  at  the  wrong  place,  at 
the  wrong  tlmd  and  with  the  wrong  enemy." 
He  was  speci^cally  expressing  the  Joint 
Chief's  opinion!  about  Gen.  MacArthiur's  pro- 
claimed strate^  of  hitting  Red  China  to 
pave  the  way  (or  victory  in  Korea.  At  the 
time.  May  13  1 1951,  the  war  was  then  one 
year  old  and  stalemated. 

MacArthur  l)ad  revealed  his  plan  before 
Senate  commllttees  investigating  his  dis- 
missal by  President  Truman.  Bradley's  quo- 
tation was  In  direct  rebuttal  to  MacArthur's 
arguments.  "The  wrong  war"  he  was  talking 
about  was  agaikst  Red  China  In  which  Amer- 
icans and  Chiang's  forces  on  Formosa  would 
participate. 

It   U   slgnlfli 
sponsors  onUt 
tlon   about   wi 
time  was  1951 
nam. 

On  our  froni 
Bradley,    Info: 
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nt    that    the   advertisement 

;hat  part  of  Bradley's  quota- 

"at  the  wrong  time."  Ilie 

id  Korea,  not  1967  and  Vlet- 


page  today  a  shocked  Gen. 
,ed  by  The  News  what  the 
sponsors  had  I  done  with  his  quotation, 
strongly  protects  "the  false  and  misleading 
Impression"  be  is  opposed  to  current  Ameri- 
can policies  la  Vietnam.  Moreovs*,  he  and 
former  President  Elsenhower  have  just 
joined  a  grouy  established  to  seek  "peace 
with  freedom  f(>r  Vietnam."  Gen.  Elsenhower 
has  said  this  committee  Is  dedicated  to  a 
sensible  war  pdllcy. 

Peace,  with  Ikeedom  guaranteed  for  South 
Vietnam,  is  not  demanded  in  any  single 
quotation  in  tray's  advertisement. 

Another  exa|nple:  an  undated  quotation 
from  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  has  him 
saying  that  "up  to  the  present"  bombing  has 
not  slgnlflcandy  reduced  the  flow  of  men 
and  material  from  North  Vietnam  to  the 
South.  McNamara  has  used  this  argument  In 
rebutting  thoae  who  advocate  all-out  war 
against  the  North. 

The  advertisement  did  not  see  flt  to  quote 
McNamara's  latest  report  on  the  effects  of 
214  years  of  bombing.  He  told  senators  on 
Aug.  25:  "We  have  made  the  Infiltration  of 
men  and  supplies  to  the  South  Increasingly 
difficult  and  costly,  though  complete  Inter- 
diction of  tboeA  supplies  has  never  been  con- 
sidered possible  by  our  military  leaders. 
Weighed  agalzait  Its  stated  objectives,  the 
bombing  campaign  has  been  successful." 

The  advertlaiement  does  offer  to  provide, 
for  10  cents,  "^a  list  of  quotation  sources." 
Presumably  th^  urged  to  pressure  Congress 
now  to  stop  th^  war  immediately  might  find 
out,  by  paying  later,  how  the  hidden  per- 
suaders manlp^ated  their  source  material. 
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Emergenty  Telephone  Nnmbers 

I      

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or  DrOIANA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  4.  1967 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  include  In  the  Rscoko  a  letter 


written  to  me  bonoemlng  my  proposal 
for  uniform  emergency  fire  and  police 
reporting  numbers.  This  letter,  from  the 
chief  of  police,  P.  C.  Ramon,  describes 
the  system  used  in  Seattle  and  suggests 
that  possibly  a  third  emergency  number 
need  be  devlsedj  for  other  urgent  needs: 
Thk  Crrr  or  Ssattuc. 

Detabtment   or  Police. 
Seattle,   Wash..  June  26,   1967. 
Hon.  J.  Edwaxd  BposH, 
House  of  Represintativei, 
Washington,  D.c] 

Dkab  Snt:  The  suggestion  contained  in  your 
letter  of  June  19,  1967,  that  there  be  ooe 
nationwide  telephone  number  for  emergency 
reporting  to  the  police  and  another  one  for 
emergency  reporting  of  fires,  is  excellent. 

In  Seattle,  as  Ifi  moet  poUce  department*, 
we  have  an  emergency  number  and  then  an- 
other niunber  for  routine  business.  We  havt 
found  that  generally  speaking,  the  public 
does  an  excellent  job  In  sorting  out  which 
of  the  two  telephone  numbers  to  use.  In  com- 
mon with  many  other  municipal  police  de- 
partments, we  Ifave  caused  the  telephone 
number  to  be  dlsfilayed  on  all  marked  police 
equipment.  The  Idea  of  this,  of  course,  is  to 
Impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people  the  police 
emergency  number  as  frequently  as  possible. 

While  It  might  appear  that  In  some  juris- 
dictions there  would  be  mechanical  difficul- 
ties, they  do  not  |eem  to  be  Insurmountable. 
For  example,  in  Seattle  we  dial  two  letters 
and  a  number  before  dialing  the  emergency 
number.  In  some  parts  of  California  they  dial 
a  total  of  eight  figures.  If  the  last  four  fig- 
ures, \inder  any  '  Clrcxunstances,  were  iden- 
tical, I  believe  there  would  be  great  service 
done  to  the  public  and  to  the  police  agency. 

I  might  suggesjt  one  other  area  where  ex- 
perience on  Interstate  5  has  shown  a  com- 
munications need.  Perhaps  there  sbould  be 
a  third  number  t^  be  called  for  assistance  it 
other  than  emergencies.  For'  example,  sn 
automobile  out  oC  gasoline  on  a  Freeway,  or 
persons  with  motlor  trouble  who  need  a  tow 
truck,  or  a  medbanlc,  but  do  necessarily 
need  the  police  ^r  fire  department.  Experi- 
ence with  the  limited  access  facilities  indi- 
cates that  there  a^e  many  calls  for  assistance 
which  are  not  nicessarlly  emergencies. 

You  may  certainly  use  this  letter  in  any 
fashion  you  feel  kppropriate. 


Yours  trul;  , 


F.  C.  Ramon. 
Chief  of  Police. 


Land  in  Phoenix  Is  Proving  Fertile  for 
Electronics 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  J6HN  J.  RHODES 

^r  aaizoNA 
IN  THE  HOUsi  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday^  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  RHODEi^  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  area  has  become 
a  center  to  be  doimted  in  the  electronics 
field  is  proven 'by  the  following  article, 
"Land  in  Phoeiilx  Is  Proving  Fertile  for 
Electronics,"  wl^lch  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  8,  1967.  We  are 
proud  to  have  ttxis  industry  In  the  Valley 
of  the  Sun,  and  to  have  provided  the 
oomixuiies  which  have  located  there 
with  the  fine  w^i^ers,  educaticmal  facul- 
ties, and  recr^tl(mal  resources  which 
they  need  and  ^njoy.  Our  liU;chstring  to 
always  open,  tUid  we  look  forward  to 
weloominer  others  in  this  field — or  in  any 
other  field — whp  might  wish  to  take  ad- 


vantage of  all  the  State  of  Arizona  has 
to  offer.  The  article  follows: 

Phoenix,  Abiz. — "This  town  is  full  of  m- 
glneers  azxd  scientists.  They're  a  funny  breed. 
They  work  hard  and  then  they  wsmt  to  relax 
hunting  or  fishing  or  boating  or  picking  up 
rocks.  That's  why  they're  aU  eager  to  come 
here  to  live." 

The  speaker  is  the  public  relations  man- 
ager for  one  of  the  major  electronics  com- 
panies that  have  settled  here  and  are  di- 
recting their  major  expansion  projects  In 
this  region.  Moet  of  the  big  names  in  the 
industry  are  represented  here  In  manufac- 
turing or  research  operations.  They  Include 
the  General  Electric  Company,  Motorola, 
Inc.,  the  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  the  In- 
ternational Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corpo- 
ration, Kaiser  Aerospace  and  the  Alresearch 
Manufacturing  Company  along  with  such 
native-grown  companies  as  the  Dickson  Elec- 
tronics Corporation,  Ameco,  Inc.,  EMP  Elec- 
tronics, the  Rogers  Corjwratlon  and  Unldy- 
namlcs. 

Ask  the  top  executives  of  any  of  these 
companies  and  they  all  agree  on  why  they 
chose  Phoenix  for  their  newest  operations. 
They  state  flatly  that  engineering  and  scien- 
tific personnel  seem  to  be  attracted  to  the 
region  and  that  cooperation  with  the  local 
university,  Arizona  State,  is  so  perfect  that 
they  are  Intrigued  by  the  possibilities  of 
updating  their  education. 

They  also  cite  the  "Uvlng  In  the  sun  year- 
round"  attitude  that  prevails  here;  the  prox- 
imity of  mountains,  lakes  and  even  the~ 
desert  for  recreation  and  the  casual  approach 
to  life.  Then,  too,  there  has  been  up  to  now 
a  readily  available  supply  of  semiskilled  or 
even  highly  skilled  labor,  plus  plenty  of  non- 
skilled  help  ready  for  traimng. 

The  experience  of  Robert  B.  Roe,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  Sperry's 
flight  systems  division,  in  locating  in  this 
region  is  typical.  Back  In  1964  and  1955,  the 
company  decided  to  end  its  corporate  con- 
centration in  the  New  York  area.  Since  the 
division  was  then  making  an  automatic  pilot 
for  the  B-52  and  automatic  controls  for  the 
QP-80  drone.  It  was  decided  to  look  first 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  for  a  new  site 
In  line  with  Department  of  Defense  desires 
for  spreading  around  defense  business. 

"We  decided  to  look  the  West  aU  over" 
Mr.  Roe  recalled  In  a  recent  interview.  "We 
liked  It  here  especially  because  of  the  Ideal 
flight  conditions  with  sunny,  cloudless  skies 
and  plenty  of  room  for  maneuvering.  The 
education  facilities  at  Arizona  State  also  at- 
tracted us  and  we  would  be  much  closer  to 
Boeing,  Lockheed  and  Douglas,  our  three 
major  customers. 

"We  were  also  more  than  Impressed  with 
the  figures  suppUed  by  Motorale  and  AlRe- 
search  on  low  turnover  and  ability  to  recruit 
workers.  Our  experience  since  we  moved  here 
In  1966  has  more  than  verified  their  bullish 
outlook  on  this  region."  Mr.  Roe  added. 
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T.  G.  Clark,  general  manager  of  the  plant, 
said  that  when  It  was  In  fuU  operation  next 
year  it  would  consume  about  1.3  million 
pounds  of  copper  a  week  and  raise  Western 
Electrlc's  cable  manufacturing  cspacltv  bv 
26  per  cent. 

The  giant  facility's  manufacturing  area  Is 
about  1,200  feet  long,  600  feet  deep  and  40 
feet  high  and  Is  completely  alr-condltloned 
with  a  system  that  Is  one  and  a  half  times 
larger  than  that  used  In  the  Houston  Astro- 
dome. Situated  on  an  80-acre  tract.  It  will 
be  the  largest  power  user  in  the  state  and 
wUl  employ  some  1.200  persons.  There  wUl  be 
about  20  acres  under  roof,  or  860,000  square 
leet. 

MACHDIISTS    TaAINED 

Mr.  Clark  said  Western  Electric  would 
bring  In  only  key  personnel  and  recruit  the 
others  from  the  vicinity.  About  a  year  ago 
the  company  opened  a  school  to  train  highly 
skilled  machinists,  a  group  that  Is  In  short 
supply  even  In  this  electronics  mecca. 

"We've  been  quite  pleased  with  the  train- 
ing program  to  date,"  Mr.  Clark  said.  "About 
50  percent  of  the  trainees  are  from  minority 
groups  and  we  have  had  no  problems  at  all 
They  want  to  learn  and  they're  progressing 
on  schedule.  We're  quite  pleased  with  their 
enthusiasm." 

The  decision  to  locate  here  was  based  In 
part  on  the  reasons  advanced  by  others  cou- 
pled with  the  fact  that  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  copper  Is  mined  In  the 
state. 

"Well  be  loading  our  five  other  cable 
plants  by  computer  from  here."  Mr  Clark 
^'I^c*""*'"  ™«a»«  that  as  suppUer  to  the 
BeU  System,  we'll  use  our  IBM-360  computer 
InstaUation  to  decide  the  economics  of  which 
plant  should  turn  out  the  cable  for  use  In 
the  various  areas  of  the  country."  The  other 
plants  are  in  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Kearny 
N.J.,  Chicago  and  Omaha. 


SOME    3,100    NOW   EICPLOTCD 

Sperry's  initial  facUlty  In  PboeiUz  com- 
prised about  86,000  square  feet  of  space  and 
600  workers,  with  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
products  turned  out  for  the  military.  Today, 
the  division  employs  some  3,100  persons  In 
360,000  square  feet  of  space  on  the  north  side 
About  70  per  cent  of  today's  output  Is  for 
commercial  aircraft,  with  moet  of  the  bal- 
ance for  the  mUltary.  The  company  la  taking 
s  serious  look  into  the  field  of  executive 
•"craft  and  Mr.  Roe  feela  certain  that  "in 
the  next  five  years  well  probably  have  to 
mcrease  both  our  faculties  and  our  labor 
force  by  30  to  50  per  cent." 

The  Western  Electric  Company,  supply 
ttd  manufacturing  arm  of  the  giant  Bell 
2|"«a.  1«  right  now  going  through  the  same 
J^ence  that  Sperry  did  back  In  the  mid- 
nrues.  it  is  building  on  the  west  side  of  the 
aty  what  wUl  be  Uie  world's  largest  cable 
manufactittlng  facility,  with  an  annual  ca- 
V^ty  of  63  bUUon  conductor  feet  a  year. 


A    NEIGHBOa'S   COMPUmt 

Western  Electric  turned  to  a  Phoenix 
neighbor.  General  Electric,  for  a  GB-PAC 
4030  process  computer  as  part  of  an  elec- 
tronic system  that  will  monitor  production 
It  WUl  be  used  Initially  for  production  test- 
ing and  later  expanded  to  handle  more  com- 
plex control  problems. 

Vern  S.  Cooper,  manager  of  O.E.>  Informa- 
tion services  marketing  operation  here  la 
certain  that  Phoenix  Is  destined  to  become 
an  even  more  Important  electronics  center 
In  the  future.  He  noted  that  transportation 
of  some  finished  goods  posed  some  problems 
particularly  for  heavy  Items. 

"Well  never  see  the  day  when  transporta- 
tion will  be  as  bad  as  it  U  today  and  today 
Its  really  excellent,"  he  explained,   adding 
We  know  we  can  always  get  back  here  If  we 
can  get  off  the  ground  at  the  other  end  " 

G.E.  produces  Its  computer  lines  here,  seUs 
them  through  trained  sales  people  In  the 
field  and  Intends  to  keep'lts  main  produc- 
tion operations  in  this  region.  The  over-aU 
computer  operation  Is  coordinated  In  New 
York  City,  whUe  E\u-opean  production  U 
centered  In  Prance  and  Italy. 

As  for  G.E.'s  well-known  problems  In  the 
computer  business,  Mr.  Cooper  attributes 
most  of  them  to  "one  heU  of  a  lot  of  bad 
press." 

"The  problems  are  really  generic  Third 
generation  computers  have  provided  prob- 
lems for  everyone  In  this  Industry.  I3J*  in- 
cluded," he  said. 

A    MODEST   8TAKT 

G.E.  ofllclally  entered  the  Phoemx  area 
In  November,  1966.  with  the  formation  of 
its  computer  department,  which  then  con- 
sisted of  a  handful  of  employes  in  rented 
quarters.  It  had  one  project— development  of 
a  computer  complex,  known  as  ERMA  for 
the  Bank  of  America.  At  that  time.  Is  was  the 
largest  single  order  ever  received.  Groimd 
was  broken  for  a  permanent  faculty  on  a 
160-acre  tract  northwest  of  the  city.  There 


have  since  been  three  majw  additions  that 
have  more  thantrlpled  the  total  fioor  space 
and  the  work  force  now  totals  some  6.000 
people  In  one  mUUon  square  feet  of  space. 
But  the  real  Phoenix  success  story  m  the 
world  of  electronics  comes  from  Motorola, 
which  in  December,  1948.  opened  the  first 
electronics  faculty  in  the  region.  It  was 
housed  in  a  e.500-square-foot  laboratory 
near  the  downtown  area.  Today,  with  some 
17,000  employes  in  three  separate  dlvUlons 
operating  in  about  3.2  mUlion  square  feet  of 
space,  Motorola  is  the  state's  largest  mdus- 
trlal  employer. 

SPENT  TEAS  THEBX 

Dr.  Daniel  E.  Noble,  vice  chairman  of  the 
company  and  Ita  chief  technical  oflloer,  chose 
Phoenix  because  he  had  spent  a  year  as  a 
chUd  m  this  region  and  believed  that  It 
would  attract  the  technical  people  he  needed. 
He  convinced  PaiU  V.  Oalvm.  the  founder 
and  president,  that  if  Motorola  was  to  stay 
among  the  leaders  in  electronics,  it  would 
have  to  get  into  the  soUd-stote  art  as  soon 
after  the  war  as  possible.  The  mUltary  elec- 
tronics division  was  formed  In  the  company's 
first  new  building  in  the  city.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1966  by  the  semiconductor  products 
division,  which  U  now  reportedly  the  world's 
largest  single  production  faculty  of  its  type. 
The  third  division — control  systems — was 
founded  In  1962  and  now  occupies  the  orig- 
inal semiconductor  plant. 

Dr.  C.  Lester  Hogan,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  semiconductor  divi- 
sion, looks  upon  hU  division  as  part  of  "a 
great  Industry,  a  perfect  example  of  just  how 
capitalism  should  work."  He  explained  that 
there  are  roughly  100  companies  In  the  In- 
dustry and  "no  monopolies  either  on  the 
manufacturing  or  the  consumer  end." 

"We  have  to  succeed  In  the  face  of  real 
competition,  matching  wits  with  each  com- 
petitor," he  went  on.  "Today,  I  can  say  we  are 
the  second  largest  semi-conductor  manufac- 
turer In  the  world,  with  16  per  cent  of  the 
total  output.  We're  damn  dose  to  the  largest 
and  expect  to  be  that  next  year  with  16  per 
cent  of  the  total." 

He  placed  Texas  Instruments,  Inc.,  on  top 
of  the  Industry,  with  the  FairchUd  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation  third.  Dr. 
Hogan  does  not  see  any  shakedown  In  the 
industry  to  the  point  where  there  wUl  be 
only  a  handful  of  manufacturers. 

"The  art  changes  too  rapidly  for  that,"  he 
explained.  "We  now  have  a  mlcromimature 
silicon  chip  that  contains  524  individual 
components  and  a  complexity  comparable  to 
that  of  three  or  four  color  TV  seta  (It  U 
about  the  size  of  a  plnhead.]  See  me  next 
year  and  we'll  probably  have  one  with  1,000 
componente  and  then  100,000.  Who  knows?" 
NO  Fxaa  or  pxacx 
Dr.  Hogan  Is  not  one  who  "fears  any  out- 
break of  peace,"  noting  that  It  would  at 
worst  only  create  nalnor  dislocations. 

"The  pace  of  research  In  integrated  clp- 
culta  Is  bound  to  continue,"  he  said.  "Our 
first  customer  Is  the  computer  industry  and 
our  second  Is  the  automotive,  where  the 
potential  Is  almost  without  bounds." 

Ralph  Eisner,  general  manage  of  Motor- 
ola's aerospace  center  In  the  government 
electronics  division,  also  believes  there  would 
be  Uttie  effect  on  his  division  once  peace 
comes. 

"If  the  war  ended  tomorrow  there'd  be  very 
little  change  In  our  forecasts  for  1968  opera- 
tions," Mr.  Eisner  said.  "The  Department 
of  Defense  arsenal  would  have  to  be  replen- 
ished and  we  make  such  items  as  fuses  and 
small  mlssUe  guidance  devices.  aU  of  which 
would  be  In  short  sui^Iy.  Thtn,  too,  we'd 
be  working  on  new  items  that  are  atlU  in 
our  research  and  development  stages.  We 
would  also  loc*  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  provide  a  shot 
In  the  arm  to  its  procurement." 

He  pointed  out  that  It  was  company  poUcy 
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to  maintain  steady  employment  through  not 
devoting  taon  than  60  per  cent  of  the  work 
effort  to  one  branch  of  the  military  and  not 
more  than  20  per  cent  to  any  single  pro- 
gram. 

Raymond  A.  Zack  U  general  manager  of 
the  control  systems  division,  the  newest  di- 
vision and  one  that  many  observers  expect 
to  be  the  fastest  growth  area  for  the  com- 
pany. 

It  produces  digital  processing  and  si^>er- 
vlsory  controls  In  competition  with  such 
leaders  In  the  field  as  Poxboro,  Honeywell 
and  Taylor  Instruments.  Mr.  Zach  reported 
his  division  had  "an  excellent  year  to  date 
principally  In  the  industrial  process  line  be- 
cause of  growing  acceptance  of  electronics 
In  this  area."  He  noted  that  progress  has  been 
especially  strong  in  the  petrochemical  In- 
dustries where  Motorola  specialized  equip- 
ment is  cony>atlble  with  computers  from  the 
major  manufacturers. 

One  major  project  with  great  growth  po- 
tential Is  In  the  discrete  data  processing  field 
in  conjunction  with  a  major  telephone  sys- 
tem. In  the  event  a  line  Is  down  or  a  phone 
out  of  order,  the  operator  marks  a  card.  In- 
serts It  Into  a  reader  which  transmits  the 
Information  by  telephone  to  a  computer  that 
selects  the  closest  repair  spot  and  dispatches 
the  repair  crew  in  hours  Instead  of  days  in 
remote  locations. 

Virtually  all  of  Mr.  Zach's  business  is  not 
militarily  oriented,  so  he,  too.  has  no  fears 
of  labor  problems  in  the  event  of  peace.  In 
fact,  he  expects  to  add  between  10  and  15 
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of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
This  means.  In  effect, 
that  acceptably  tablets  contain  4.5  milli- 
grams and  5.5  mlUigrams. 
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October  16,  1967 


upon  the  approi^rlate  committee  of  the 
Hoiise  to  undertake  an  Investigation  of 
the  events  in  connection  with  this  near 
mishap  last  week  so  that  we  can  deter- 


Last  Thursday  night  the   manufac-     mine  how  It  can^e  about  and  what  steps 


turer,  having  discovered  that  a  quantity 
was  shipped  to  retail  outlets,  issued  a 
standard  recall  through  the  PDA.  The 
tablets  in  question  apparently  varied 
from  the  norm  by  containing  5.9  milli- 
grams of  the  prug. 

Now,  norm  illy,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amount,  whlli  It  is  beyond  allowable 
limits,  is  still  i  pretty  safe  dosage.  Far 
more  dangeroi  is  than  having  a  patient 
take  such  a  ta  >let.  Is  having  the  patient 
so  alarmed  bjif  the  dlscrepency  that  he 
will  discontiniip  using  the  drug  in  fear 
that  it  will  harm  him.  Such  discontinu- 
ance, might,  ttideed,  have  a  disastrous 
effect. 


In  any  cas 
cases  of  this . 
is  for  the  pha^ 
to  immediately 


the  usual  procedure  In 
t — and  there  are  many — 
aceutical  manufacturer 
notify  all  his  retail  out- 
lets and  physicians  and  ask  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  .<0iantity  in  question.  Ob- 
vioxjsly,  the  FDA  also  is  notified  of  this. 
In  this  caseJ  however,  no  notification 
to  physicians  ir  pharmacists  was  made 
to  my  knowledge.  Notification  was  made 
only  to  FDA,   which  immediately  dis- 


are  necessary  for  us  to  take  to  assure  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  our  people. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that 
the  Interstate  ind  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  be  asked  to  undertake  an  im- 
mediate investigation  and  report  its  find- 
ings and/or  recommendations. 

ENDO    LABOSATORtCB,    INC., 

Garden  Cityl  S.T..  February  23,  1967. 

IMPORT AMT:    DRTTC  KECAI.I, 

Due  to  an  error  in  a  printing  establish- 
ment, which  occiured  about  3  years  ago,  cer- 
tain specific  lots  of  the  products  enumerated 
below,  may  have  b^n  Involved  in  a  label  mix 
up. 

Only  the  tollohlng  products,  lots,  and 
package  sizes  are  involved.  However,  the  pos- 
sibility exists  thsjt  any  of  these  products 
coiUd  bear  any  onfc  of  these  six  lot  numbers 
on  the  label. 


Product 


Lot  No.     Package  att  > 


eral  public. 

At  this  point  I  have  no  Idea  of  why 
normal  procedures  were  not  followed 
last  week  in  the  case  of  Coiunadln.  I  can 
only  guess,  perhaps  erroneously,  that 
some  overzealous  employee  became 
alarmed  and  transmitted  this  alarm  to 


?^L"^™,^i'*f>,r°!:T,^,*  ^f**  "^^r^'^  ""°«     seminated  thi'^  information  to  the  gen- 
than  double  the  number  of  people  we  em- 

ploy  within  three  years  because  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  an  expansion  program  aimed  at 
doubling  the  division  every  three  years. 

The  ccxnpetitlon  for  skilled  labor  continues 
within  the  region.  The  Dickson  Electronics 
Corporation  is  a  perfect  example.  Donald  C. 
Dickson,  the  founder  and  president,  worked 
for  Motorola  until  seven  years  ago  when, 
with  $300,000  capital,  he  founded  his  com- 
pany to  manufacture  products  similar 
to  those  produced  by  Motorola's  seml- 
conductM'  division.  Dickson  had  71  employes 
then;  today  it  has  more  than  1,100  and  Its 
sales  last  yeax  topped  $11.5-milllon.  Two 
weeks  ago.  It  opened  a  new  41.9-mllllon 
facility. 

y       Poteatial  Drag  Haxitfd 


Mesopin,  5  mg J- -  3365 

Coumadin,  25  mg 1 2314 

Do 1 4014 

Do I S219 

Do T 6282 

Coumadin  7>i  mg 1 3233 


100 
100 

too 

lOO 
lOO 
100 


>  Number  in  bottles. 

We  are  recaUlna  these  lots  from  the  mar- 
ket. Please  examlm  your  stocks  immediately 
to  determine  if  y<iu  have  any  of  the  above 
lots  on  hand.  If  ^,  discontinue  dispensing 
these  lots  and  pipmptly  return  via  parcel 
poet  to  our  Oardeh  City,  N.Y.  plant;  Atten- 
tion:   Returned   Goods   Department  A.  Tou 


the  public.  Aa  I  Indicated  earlier,   this     wlU  be  reimburse^  for  the  postage  and  we 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

,.-  or    PENNSTLVAKtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  16,  1967 

Mr.  KTTiBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume 
that  last  Friday  other  Members  besides 
myself  heard  from  their  constituents.  In- 
cluding physicians  and  pharmacists,  of 
the  alarm  that  was  caused  by  an  unfor- 
tunate handling  of  what  otherwise  might 
have  been  a  routine  recall  from  the  mar- 
ket of  a  drug. 

I  referred  to  Cotimadln,  a  quantity  of 
which  was  recalled  by  its  manufacturers, 
Endo  Laboratories,  Inc.,  of  Garden  City, 
N.Y.  The  facts,  as  I  understand  them, 
were  these: 

This  drug  is  used — in  laymen's  terms — 
as  a  blood- thinning  agent.  It  Is  particu- 
larly helpful  to  stroke  victims  and  some 
heart  patients,  many  of  whose  lives  de- 
pend on  its  continued  use.  It  is  my  uir- 
derstandlng,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  normal 
prescription  for  some  types  of  cases  calls 
for  five  milligram  tablets  under  allow- 


very  alarm  cokild  have  been  far  more 
dangerous  to  {some  patients  than  the 
slight  overdose!  And  it  could  have  caused 
a  yet  more  dangerous  situation  to  thou- 
sands of  patients  who  depend  on  Couma- 
din and  who  might  have  become  alarmed 
enough  to  discontinue  its  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  ^  sample  of  a  typical  drug 
recall  notice  srtit  out  earlier  this  year  by 
this  same  manufacturer  to  illustrate 
what  the  procedure  is.  I  assure  you  my 
files  contain  4mllar  messages  used  by 
other  ethical  drug  manufacturers  re- 
cently. I  need  point  out  only  that  the 
sample  letter  I  am  submitting  indicated 
a  situation  that  could  have  been  even 
more  dangerous  to  these  very  same  pa- 
tients because  it  involved  partially  the 
same  drug  in  much  higher  doses.  In  that 
case,  however,  noimal  procediu°es  were 
followed  and,  As  far  as  I  know,  patients 
did  not  have  ta  be  unduly  alarmed. 


win   immediately  I  replace   the   merchandise 
returned.  I 

Please  return  me  enclosed  card  imme- 
diately providing  she  requested  Information. 
In  addition,  as  noted  above.  If  you  should 
have  any  one  of  tne  six  aforementioned  con- 
trol numbers  on]  either  Mesopin  5  Mg., 
Coumadin  25  Mg. 'or  Coumadin  71/2  Mg.  in 
packages  of  100.  kindly  add  this  information 
on  the  enclosed  business  reply  card. 

This  recall  is  being  made  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

We  appreciate  yofur  assistance. 

Endo  Labobatobies,  Inc., 
DAvn  L,  KuxN, 

I     Senior  Vice  President. 

CANTOa'S  Phabmact. 
Philadelph^.  Pa.,  October  13,  1967. 
Hon.  Joshua  EiLBEtc, 
U.S.  House  of  Hepriientatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  I 

Deab  Josh:  The  recent  action  of  the  Food 
&  Drug  Admlni8tr|ition  Id  the  recall  of  tbe 
drug  Coumadin,  ^ows  a  blatant  disregard 


,,„,,,,  ^.i  .         by  the  Department  for  the  health  and  wel- 

Mr.  SpeakerJ  I  also  submit  a  copy  of  a    fare  of  the  Amerlca*i  public. 


letter  I  received  this  morning  from  a 
constituent  who  happens  to  be  chairman 
of  the  professional  relations  committee 
of  the  Phllade^hla  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  wh9  was  among  those  who 
first  called  this  to  my  attention  last  week. 
I  would  like  tl^e  Members  to  know  also 
that  I  have  '^tten  of  this  matter  to 
Dr.  James  L.  Qoddard,  Commissioner  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  ask- 
ing him  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pfevent  siich  reoccurrences 
in  the  future.  I 

As  direct  representatives  of  the  peo- 


ple, however,  I 


think  it  Is  also  incimabent 


WbUe  I  will  admit  to  the  legal  right  of  tbe 
FX>.A.  to  order  a  recall,  I  cannot  agree  as  to 
tbe  method  used  ii|  this  particular  case.  A  re- 
call must  be  tempered  with  good  medical 
Judgment,  and  with  proper  regard  for  calm 
and  orderly  procedures  In  removing  a  drug 
through  ethical  qiatnnels. 

In  the  jjast  recaUs  were  initiated  by  drug 
manufacturers,  through  letters  or  telegrami 
to  all  pharmacies,  drug  wholesalers,  bospltali. 
physicians,  etc.  Tfee  letter,  a  phototype  of 
which  is  enclosed  trith  this  letter,  states  tbe 
reason  for  tbe  re^l,  tbe  lot  numbers  in- 
volved, and  an  orderly  procedure  for  return 
and  credit.  This  \>as  always  done  with  tbe 
fuU  knowledge  of  the  FJJ-A.  Why  there  wm 
a  deviation  in  this. case  is  t>eyond  me.  Let  me 
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give  you  a  brief  rundown  of  what  I  went 
through  for  three  hours  on  Friday  morning. 
Between  9:00  A.M.  and  10:30  A.M.,  I  re- 
ceived approximately  thirty  phone  calls  from 
patients,  physicians  and  other  pharmacists, 
asking  about  the  news  broadcasts  and  AP 
story  (with  a  New  York  dateline).  These 
were  proper  requests  for  the  reason  of  recall 
and  lot  numbers  Involved  I  could  not  answer 
tbem.  I  had  to  take  the  name  and  phone 
number  of  each  caller  and  promise  to  call 
them  back  as  soon  as  I  cbecked  the  story. 
Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  get  the  lot  nos. 
and  the  potency  variations.  The  variation  was 
so  small,  that  in  my  professional  Judgment, 
there  was  no  need  for  the  Food  &  Drug  Ad- 
min, to  rush,  to  the  news  media  and  radio 
and  T.V.  networks  to  ask  the  public  to  stop 
taking  the  drug.  The  danger  of  not  taking 
Coumadin,  even  if  there  was  a  60%  deviation 
is  far  greater  than  stopping  the  drug  entirely. 
Each  physician  I  discussed  this  with  agreed, 
and  we  advised  all  caUers  to  continue  with 
their  dosage  as  prescribed  and  await  more  de- 
tailed Instruction  from  their  physicians  or 
tbeir  pharmacist. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  you  could  not  have 
personally  listened  to  the  fears  tbe  public 
had.  the  panic  in  their  voices  and  in  the  ' 
voices  of  their  family.  Each  was  afraid  he  or 
she  was  doomed  to  die.  Their  emotions  were 
disturbed,  and  this  in  a  group  of  seriously  ill 
patients,  would  require  more  assurance  and 
more  tranquility  than  almost  any  other 
group. 

By  noon  Friday,  my  opinions  were  Justified 
by  Dr.  Goddard  himself.  However,  the  damage 
was  already  done.  Only  hard  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  pharmacy — ^medical  team  overted 
any  further  damage.  A  statement  attributed 
to  Dr.  Goddard  was  quoted  in  a  new  broad- 
cast, to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  really  good 
system  of  advising  the  profession  on  drug 
recalls.  I  submit  to  you  sir,  that  he  is  in- 
correct. 

We  do  have  a  method,  and  it  is  adequate. 
No  drug  should  be  recalled  by  advice  to  the 
public,  unless  tbe  product  Is  so  dangerous 
that  death  would  ensue  by  taking  it.  Other- 
wise, the  people  who  are  res|>onsible  for  dis- 
pensing and  prescribing  drugs,  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  problem  first  with  full  dis- 
closure and  recommendations  for  handling 
the  recall.  The  public  should  then  and  only 
after  the  information  is  In  the  hands  of  the 
physicians  and  pharmacists,  be  told  to  con- 
tact their  supplier  for  instructions.  No  panic 
buttons  should  be  pushed,  no  implications 
should  be  inferred.  If  we.  the  medical  team 
are  entrusted  with  the  dispensing  of  medica- 
tion, then  we  and  we  alone  should  be  respon- 
sible for  the  recovery  and  dissemination  of 
Information  relative  to  removal  of  a  drug 
fr(»n  the  market. 

Let  me  take  this  opportumty  to  personally 
thank  you  for  yotw  splendid  cooperation  and 
for  your  efforts  In  trying  to  restore  order  and 
sensibUlty  in  a  confused  and  circus  like  at- 
mosphere. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  Cantob, 
Chairman.  Professional  Relations  Com- 
mittee   of   the   Philadelphia    Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Drugf/ists. 
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state  indicating  that  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  support  U.S.  mili- 
tary action  in  Southeast  Asia  was  sup- 
ported by  a  recent  nationwide  television 
poll.  Maimi  station  WLBW-TV  partici- 
pated in  this  poU  and  I  Insert  their  com- 
ments at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
WLBW-TV  Pakticipatis  ik  Fikst  Nationai, 
TV  "Instant  Poll" 


Miami.  Fla.— Last  night  (October  9) 
Miami's  WLBW-TV  Channel  10  Joined  10 
other  stations  across  the  United  States  in 
ocnductlng  the  first  national  television  "in- 
stant poll".  The  question  asked  was  do  you 
think  we  should  immediately  stop  bombing 
North  Viet  Nam?  The  answer  from  Dade  and 
Broward  County  viewers  and  from  some  50,- 
000  viewers  acrofes  the  nation  was  a  resound- 
ing "No"  with  the  national  percentage  at 
60%  voting  "No"  and  40%  voting  "Yes".  The 
V?LBW-TV  Channel  10  percentages,  based 
on  5,868  calU,  almost  paralleled  the  national 
figures  with  61%  of  WLBW-TV  callers  voting 
"No"  and  39%  voting  "Yes". 

The  "Instant  poll",  a  new  trend  in  tele- 
vision programming  which  utilizes  a  battery 
of  phones  equipped  with  electronic  counting 
devices,  began  making  its  appearance  during 
television  news  shows  late  this  summer. 
Miami's  WLBW-TV  Channel  10  launched  the 
"Question  of  the  Day"  on  August  29,  1967.  A 
pertinent,  timely  question  of  local,  national 
or  international  concern  is  asked  during  the 
early  evening  news  program  and  viewers  are 
asked  to  record  a  "yes"  or  "no"  vote  by  call- 
Ing  one  of  two  numbers.  WLBW-TV  has  been 
■  averaging  2500  calls  per  question  and  was  on 
a  par  with  other  cities  across  the  nation  In 
the  number  of  calls  received  in  the  national 
poll.  Survey  results  are  presented  In  percent- 
ages on  the  late  news  show. 

ITie  nationai  inter-city  poU  is  the  first  of 
many  national  polls  planned  by  the  news  de- 
partment of  the  fifteen  stations  now  using 
the  TV  "Instant  polls."  Stations  participat- 
ing m  Monday  night's  national  polls  were: 
KOB-TV,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  WMAR, 
BarUmore,  Maryland:  WZZM,  Grand  Rapids 
Michigan;  WVTJE.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana: 
WFTV,  Orlando,  Florida;  WFIL,  PhUadelphla, 
Pennsylvania:  wnc,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania; KCPX,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  KSTP, 
Saint  Paul-Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  and 
WNDU,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 


The  Pacific's  Farther  Shores 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALiroBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  16,  1967 


National  TelcTision  Poll  on  Yietaam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  n.oaiDA 
DI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  29,  1967 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
«»  recent  oommento  of  the  Secretary  of 


Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Keck, 
president  of  United  Air  Lines.  Mr.  Keck 
speculates  on  the  future  of  the  Pacific 
^rea.  His  thoughts  and  projections  are 
quite  illuminating,  and  reffect  many  of 
the  same  hopes  and  aspirations  for  the 
area  which  I  share  with  many  other 
Americans. 

The  Pacific's  Fabther  Srobxs 
(By  a.  E.  Keck,  president.  United  Air  Lines) 
About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  when  the  CivU 
Aeronautics  Board  inlUated  its  first  Trans- 
pacific Route  Investigation  in  some  seven 
years,  virtually  all  major  U.8.  air  carriers 
filed  applications  to  provide  service  acroes 
the  Pacific. 


Some  pec^le  may  have  thought  the  multi- 
ple filings  were  Just  another  manifestation 
of  the  zeal  with  which  airlines  imitate  each 
other.  Actually,  the  carriers  were  motivated 
by  practical  economics — the  same  considera- 
tion which  prompts  them  to  Imitate  each 
other's  service  features  and  promotional 
fares.  The  fiurry  of  Pacific  route  applications 
reflected  recognition  of  the  simple  fact  that 
new  markets  tot  air  travel  and  shipping  are 
emerging  as  an  inevitable  outgrowth  of  In- 
dustrialization and  economic  progress  In  the 
Far  East  and  South  Pacific. 

U.S.  carriers  are  eager  to  serve  the  emerg- 
ing markets.  Plans  and  programs  which  IB 
airlines  have  proposed  for  Pacific  operations 
are  being  evaluated  by  the  Civil  AeronauUcs 
Board  in  proceedings  known  as  the  Trans- 
pacific Case.  Decision  of  the  case  is  not  ex- 
pected untu  late  1968  at  the  earliest  and 
more  probably  not  untU  1969. 

Many  associated  with  the  air  transport 
industry  regard  the  case  as  the  most  import- 
ant ever  placed  on  the  CAB  docket.  To  under- 
stand why  this  could  be  true,  it  Is  helpful  to 
view  our  historic  attitude  toward  the 
oceans  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the 
continent. 

The  United  States  has  been  Atlantic- 
oriented  since  Colonial  times.  For  generations 
we  have  looked  upon  that  ocean  as  otir  main 
international  highway  for  cotnmerx»,  im- 
migration and  cultural  exdumge.  E\irope  has 
always  held  great  fasclnatloiu  whlcb  U 
natural  considering  the  ancestral  ties  of  most 
Americans. 

In  contrast  with  our  abiding  interest  In 
Europe,  we  have  traditionaUy  and  untU  re- 
cent decades  viewed  the  Par  East  with  In- 
difference. The  Orient  seemed  infinitely  re- 
mote, strange,  mysterious  and  "foreign"  in 
a  sense  never  quite  true  of  the  Old  World. 

Some  authoritlee  are  now  convinced  that 
a  significant  shift  is  occurring  in  our  historic 
attitudes  toward  the  AUanUc  and  Padflc. 
Public  attention  Is  drawn  to  the  latter  more 
each  year  and  there  are  signs  which  lead 
many  to  believe  the  United  Stat«  will  some- 
day become  a  Pacific-oriented  nation. 

The  shift  reflects  underlying  social, 
political,  economic  forces  too  complex  for 
even  superficial  analysis  here.  My  comments 
will  be  confined  to  several  of  the  more  evident 
technological  and  psychological  factors  re- 
lated to  the  growth  of  transpacific  air  travd 
and  shipping. 

Our  nationai  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  the 
Far  Kast  has  changed  appreciably  since  World 
War  n.  Up  to  that  tUne  there  was  stUl  some 
truth  m  Kipling's  observation  that  never 
the  twain  shall  meet.  They  met,  they  col- 
lided, and  the  repercussions  continue  to  *^** 
day. 

Great  numbers  of  Americans  who  had 
never  been  out  of  this  country  were  trans- 
ported to  the  North  and  South  Pacific  dur- 
ing the  1940's.  War  U  tragedy,  hardship,  hor- 
ror and,  as  I  learned  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Corpe  of  Engineers,  It  also  Is  a  grim  teacher 
of  geography.  I  was  based  In  New  Guinea. 
The  East  Indies  and  other  South  Padflc 
places  of  which  I  had  been  only  dimly  aware. 

MUitary  experience  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
world  on  the  faf  side  of  the  Paclflc— «  world 
both  backward  and  advanced,  with  vast 
populations  and  a  tremendous  economic 
potential.  It  was  a  discovery  made  by  many 
thousands  of  servicemen  and  I  am  sure  It 
contributed  to  revision  of  our  nationai  at- 
titude toward  the  Par  East. 

Great  distances  which  had  always  served 
to  Isolate  land  areas  bordering  the  Pacific 
were  trimmed  down  In  the  1940's  by  large- 
scale  air  transport  operaUona.  The  planes 
were  slow  and  of  modest  capacity  as  com- 
pared with  Jetliners  but  in  hours  tbey 
spanned  stretches  of  the  Paclflc  which  took 
days  and  weeks  by  ship. 

As  one  of  the  scheduled  carriers  that  per- 
formed   miUtary    assignments    for   tbe   dUr 
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■mnsport  Command,  United  Air  Lines  flew 
troops  and  materiel  to  Hawaii,  Guam, 
Manila,  New  Ouinea,  New  Zealand,  Okinawa 
and  Japan.  Prom  September,  1942,  to  mid- 
January.  1947,  United  logged  more  tban  46 
million  plane  miles  in  Pacific  operations, 
carrying  18,000  tons  of  mall  and  cargo  and 
some   166,000  military  passengers. 

United  resiimed  military  contract  opera- 
tions during  tbe  Korean  conflict.  Our  pilots 
flew  13  million  plane  miles,  carrying  some 
25,000  troops  and  7.000  tons  of  military  mall 
and  cargo  on  a  route  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  Currently,  In  connection 
with  the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  the  company  is 
participating  in  the  lift  of  military  person- 
nel and  high-priority  cargo  to  Saigon,  Bang- 
kok and  other  points  in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  of  conmierclal  operations  in  the  Pacific, 
United  has  served  the  Hawaiian  Islands  since 
May,  1947.  Before  our  entry  In  that  market, 
the  lowest  one-way  fare  between  California 
and  Hawaii  was  $196.  It  now  ranges  down 
to  •100  on  DC-8'8,  with  youth  fare  of  $76 
and  a  military  standby  faire  of  $55. 

The  lower  fares  for  greatly  Improved  serv- 
ice reflect  tbe  superior  operating  economics 
of  jet  aircraft  and  also  attest  to  the  bene- 
fits of  competition,  since  only  one  other 
scheduled  airline  was  flying  between  the 
West  Coast  and  Hawaii  before  United  began 
service. 

In  its  first  full  year  of  Hawaiian  operations 
United  carried  34,000  passengers.  Last  year's 
total  was  530,000  In  addlUon  to  fare  re- 
ductions, the  rise  In  personal  Income  and  the 
appeal  of  Jet  aircraft,  some  part  of  this  ex- 
tremely vigorous  growth  mtist  be  credited  to 
the  heavy  investment  United  has  made  in 
promoting  Hawaii  on  the  Mainland. 

Curiosity  and  interest  spur  travel  and  they 
can  be  roused  by  advertising,  publicity  and 
cultural  exchanges.  Business  relationships 
also  generate  traffic,  both  passenger  and 
cargo,  and  the  advance  of  industrialization 
similarly  creates  a  demand  for  air  travel  and 
•hipping  facilities. 

Since  World  War  II  there  has  been  a  pro- 
nounced Increase  in  the  Interchange  of  East- 
West  ideas  and  products.  Americans  who 
visited  Japan  for  the  Olympic  Oames  in  1964 
were  often  Bnrprlaed  by  the  extent  to  which 
that  country  has  been  westernized.  Rock- 
and-roll  music  rumbles  in  Tokyo  nightclubs 
and  the  "hotto  doggu"  can  be  purchased  at 
snack  bars. 

In  the  United  States  we '  have  seen  a 
variety  of  film  and  stage  productions  with 
Oriental  tlionee,  ranging  from  "Rashoman" 
and  "Flower  Drum  Song"  to  "The  Seven 
Samurai"  and  "Teahouse  of  the  August 
Moon."  We  have  beard  of  the  profundities  of 
Zen  Buddhism  and  the  speed  of  "bullet" 
trains  on  the  Tokaldo  Line.  The  hibachi, 
ahoji  screens,  and  Japanese-made  sewing 
machines,  radios  and  television  sets  are 
familiar  items  in  many  households. 

Passenger  traffic  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Orient  increased  134  percent  be- 
tween 1960-66,  whUe  United  States-Aus- 
tralia/New Zealand  traffic  Increased  135  per- 
cent. Tbe  outlook  for  continued  brisk  growth 
•i»  very  favorable. 

It  la  estimated  that  by  1970— given  tbe 
stimulus  of  direct  competition  between  VS. 
flag  airlines — a  dally  average  of  435  passen- 
gers will  travel  each  way  between  the  United 
States — AustraUa/New  Zealand  and  1,978 
each  way  between  this  country  and  tbe 
Orient. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  main  instrument 
In  stitching  together  East  and  West  Is  the 
airplane.  Each  Improvement  In  its  speed  has 
brought  tbe  Orient  nearer  to  the  United 
States  In  time  and.  I  would  like  to  beUeve, 
nearer  In  mutual  understanding,  with  tbe 
notable  exception  of  Red  China  and  North 
Korea. 

Today's  subaonic  jets  make  it  poasible  to- 
reach  tbe  fartbest  of  Far  Padflc  dtlea  In  leas 
than   M   hoim.  Flying  time   between  Los 


Angles  and  Tokyo  Is  now  about  13  hours. 
In  the  next  4ecade  supersonic  transport 
planes  will  linli  the  two  cities  in  approzl- 
nuktely  six  houra — the  interval  between  lunch 
and  dinner.        ' 

In  advance  of  ithe  day  when  the  flrst  sched- 
uled transpacific  supersonic  flight  takes  off 
several  other  developments  will  probably 
have  occurred  to  stimulate  Pacific  travel.  It 
is  hoped  that  competitive  UJB.  flag  service 
will  have  been  laaugurated.  Its  inception  will 
contribute  to  ttaffic  growth,  because  of  the 
added  promotlotial  efforts  which  accompany 
such  competitive  service. 

Proposed  far^  reductions  also  will  build 
traffic.  Unlted's  jtranspaciflc  plans,  for  exam- 
ple. Include  roiftidtrip  economy  fares  which 
represent  savings  of  •178  between  the  West 
Coast  and  Tokyl  and  $248  between  the  West 
Coast  and  Sydney. 

We  can  furtler  assume  that  the  travel 
Industry  of  Auatralla,  New  Zealand  and  Ja- 
pan win  Invest,  more  heavily  in  promoting 
their  respective  tourist  featxires.  On  the  basis 
of  firsthand  experience,  I  can  report  the 
Orient  and  Sotfth  Pacific  have  many  un- 
usiial  attractions  In  scenery  and  recreation, 
art  and  archlte^ure,  museums  and  antiqui- 
ties. 1 

The  Transpadfic  Case  is  extremely  com- 
plex, due  to  its  geographic  scope  and  because 
of  the  divergenf  facts,  opinions,  claims  and 
arguments  whl(^  are  being  advanced  by  ap- 
plicants. One  $ver-rldlng  factor,  however, 
should  serve  to  jglve  direction  in  considering 
the  Issues: 

The  Transpadflc  Case  provides  a  compell- 
ing opportunity  to  advance  both  our  own 
national  interest  and  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  PaclficI  area  countries.  The  unique 
nature  of  the  op|>ortunity  and  Its  importance 
to  this  nation's  Duture  far  overshadow  ques- 
tions of  Indlv^ual  carrier  fortunes  and 
aspirations. 

Unlted's  positton  is  that  these  overriding 
considerations  flequire  the  establishment  of 
fully  effective  <irect  VS.  fiag  competition 
ifi  major  tranM>acific  markets  in  order  to 
maximize  the  now  of  passengers  and  goods 
across  the  Paclnc.  This  calls  for  the  authori- 
zation of  a  new!  carrier  with  the  over-all  re- 
sources and  stiture,  the  promotional  and 
competitive  ability,  the  technical  and  opera- 
tional qualifications,  and  an  existing  route 
structure  atid  tsafflc  fiow  which  will  give  the 
greatest  possible  assiu^nce  that  the  primary 
objectives  will  b^  effectively  and  economically 
attained. 

In  terms  of  ttese  considerations,  Unlted's 
qualifications  aie  unquestioned. 


New  Wum  for  Transportation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

O*   CONWDCnCDT 

IN  THE  HOui  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav,  October  2,  1967 

Mr.  mwiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
makes  clear  Congress'  predicament  faced 
afi  it  is  with  the  Vietnam  expenses  and 
unwillingness  to  raise  taxes  which  to- 
gether lead  to  the  possibilities  of  a  deficit 
of  almost  $30  million  in  the  coming  year : 
Nrw  Vista  fob  TaaNSFOKTAiTON 

The  dangerouB  congestion  In  the  airlines 
and  on  many  bighways  has  long  made  it 
imperative  that  railroad  passenger  service  be 
improved  and  new  forms  of  grotind  trans- 
portation devela(>ed. 

In  cooperation  with  private  Industry,  tbe 
Federal  Oovemment  bas  started  a  i>rogram 


of  demonstration  projects  and  research.  Best 
known  Is  the  plan  to  improve  railroad  serv- 
ice in  the  dense^  populated  Boston-New 
Tork-Washington  ;  corridor.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania  Railroad  bas  shown  commendable 
energy  and  imaglnetion  in  developing  faster 
service.  It  has  invested  $44  million  of  its 
own  money  in  tbe  conviction  that  It  can 
generate  more  pattenger  revenue.  Although 
technical  delays  tn  building  new  railroad 
cars  have  forced  a,  postponement  of  the  Oc- 
tober starting  datle,  this  faster  service  will 
be  a  reality  by  spring. 

Other  exciting,  more  imorthodox  projects 
are  also  under  wa«.  Developing  an  idea  orig- 
inated in  Europe  Icpag  ago,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  edvlsages  an  "auto  train" 
which  would  enaole  a  traveler  to  drive  his 
car  on  a  train,  have  the  use  of  air-condi- 
tioned coaches,  and  then  drive  away  in  his 
own  car  when  he  reaches  his  destination.  A 
monorail  vehicle  taat  travels  on  a  cushion  of 
air  could  reach  sp«eds  of  nearly  200  miles  an 
hour  and  drastically  reduce  the  time  needed 
to  reach  outlying  Airports.  Another  research 
project  involves  tl^e  use  of  laser  beams  for 
tunneling  through!  hard  rock,  thva  dramat- 
ically reducing  exdavatlon  costs  for  subways 
and  for  placing  highways  tinderground  in 
heavily  built  areas.j 

For  all  these  p^jects  President  Johnson 
requested  the  cotolparatively  modest  sum  of 
$18,600,000.  The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee slashed  thjls  figure  nearly  in  half, 
specifically  denied  funds  for  the  auto  train 
and  severely  reduced  the  funds  for  the  more 
imaginative  kinds]  of  research.  The  Senate 
sensibly  restored  i^iost  of  the  money,  but  a 
conference  committee  has  now  produced  an 
unsatisfactory  combromise. 

When  the  conference  report  comes  up  for 
final  {u:tlon  on  tbejfioor  Monday,  most  of  the 
Administration's  •fftH't  will  necessarily  be 
devoted  to  fighting  off  the  Republican 
amendment  to  reduce  funds  for  the  entire 
Department  of  Transportation  by  6  per  cent. 
Certainly  this  amehdment  deserves  defeat. 

But  the  public  and  the  members  of  the 
House  also  deserve  an  explanation  from  Rep- 
resentative Boland,  Massachusetts  Democrat, 
and  his  fellow  conferees  for  their  opposition 
to  the  "auto  train"*  and  other  innovations  in 
ground  transportation.  They  have  practiced 
myopic  budgeting  of  the  worst  kind  by  sav- 
ing a  few  dollars  now  at  the  cost  of  increas- 
ingly insoluble  tral  Ic  jams  in  the  near  future. 


Jokuf  Apple$eed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday^  October  11,  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remaiiEs  in  ,  the  Rccoas,  I  include 
therein  a  very  fine  article  on  the  legacy 
of  Johnny  Appleyeed,  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  cdebrated  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  published  at  Boston. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  note.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  some  of  our  finest  apple 
orphards  in  the  Nation  are  located  in  or 
near  Leominster.  Mass..  and  in  other 
parts  of  my  great  district.  Johnny  Apple- 
seed  is  indeed  a  very  colorful  figure,  hav- 
ing his  roots  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  in  my 
district,  and  my  constituency  has  hon- 
ored him  on  ma^  occasions  as  the  liv- 
ing symbol  of  plfuiting  apple  trees. 


October  16,  1967 
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Sometime  ago  I  arranged  with  our  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  the  planting  of 
an  apple  tree  in  one  of  our  beautiful 
parks,  not  far  from  the  Washington 
Monument  and  the  Arlington  Memorial 
Bridge.  The  site  is  especially  beautiful — 
near  the  Potomac  River,  facing  that  his- 
toric river  and  General  Lee's  house,  and 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  and 
the  hallowed  spot  where  our  beloved 
friend  and  great  son  of  Massachusetts 
and  world  statesman,  the  late,  much- 
lamented  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
lies  in  his  last  resting  place. 

It  was  my  high  privilege  to  participate 
In  tbe  exercises  planting  an  apple  tree 
from  Leominster  in  this  lovely  place, 
md  It  was  my  honor  to  break  the  ground 
and  remove  the  flrst  shovel  full  of  earth 
for  the  planting  of  the  tree. 

For  that  reason,  the  very  well  done 
article  of  the  gifted  Yvonne  Horton. 
home  economics  writer  of  the  Monitor, 
was  especially  interesting  to  me,  and  I 
deeply  appreciated  her  article,  and  the 
tbougbtfulness  of  the  distinguished  edi- 
tor of  the  Monitor  in  printing  it. 

The  article  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
many  people  in  our  apple  growing  indus- 
tries, and  I  want  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation   to    my    valued    friend.    Mr. 
Arthur  P.  Callahan,  dlstingxiished  Law- 
rawe.  Mass..  native,  who  brought  the 
article  to  my  attention. 
The  article  follows: 
The  Lxgact  of  Johnnt  Applesced 
(By  Yvonne  Horton) 
Near  the   birthplace  of  Jotin   Chapman. 
•Johnny  Appleseed."  trees  bend  under  their 
bwden  of  fruit. 

Sholan  Ridge  orchards  near  Leominster 
liisa.  produce  about  136  acres  of  apples. 
mostly  Mcintosh— 60  to  70  bushels  per  tree. 
On  a  crisp  autimui  day  we  watched  the 
preseason  spot-picking  for  controUed  atmos- 
pliere  storage. 

Sholan  Ridge  is  managed  by  Prank  W. 
Poulln,  one  of  whose  innovations  Is  a  prun- 
ing method  by  which  smaU  branches  near  the 
trunk  are  left  Intact.  The  yield  from  these 
laner  branches  can  add  five  to  10  bushels  to 
tbe  total  fruit  from  one  tree. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poulln  and  their  daughter 
Kaien  Uve  at  the  orchard,  in  a  farmhouse  300 
jesw  old.  After  demonstrating  how  quickly 
»  tender-skinned  "Mac"  can  be  peeled  Mrs. 
Ptoulin  remarked,  with  true  Yankee  thrift. 
Tow  I'U  have  to  bake  a  pie  right  away  to 
o»  up  these  peeled  appUes." 
•  Pickers  are  paid  26  cents  a  box, 'with  an 
eitra  bonus  (as  high  as  five  cents  a  box)  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  One  wfi^watched  was 
»  Canadian  fisherman.  Another  picker  works 
to  a  cotton  mill  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Atop-notch  picker  averages  110  to  116 
"ass  a  day.  Some  pickers  can  pick  two 
Wes  at  a  time  without  bruising  them. 

"It's  all  In  how  he  palms  the  apple,"  ex- 
pstaed  Mrs.  James  M.  Cassedy,  marketing 
Ottector  of  the  Maseachusetta  Department  of 
Afflcuiture.  "Some  times  a  good  picker 
?^t  get  as  many  as  three  apples  at  a  time; 
wt  thats  about  all."  The  fruit  must  be  ripe 
•wjgh  that  a  slight  twist  leaves  the  st«Mm 
«  Oie  apple.  Without  a  stem,  an  apple  la 
»»lMiable  to  decay  where  the  skin  is  broken. 
From  the  apple  picker's  pans— oval  with 
■WM  tops— the  apples  are  emptied  into 
•ooden  boxes,  loaded  onto  a  truck,  and  taken 
"Jtoading  stauon.  There  the  top  layeir  of 
•»»•  is  rearranged  ao  that  the  boxes  are 
^whon  stacked   to   avoid   bruising  tbe 
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Arol«  from  Sholan  Ridge  are  shipped  as 
w  MPlorida.  California,  and  parts  of  tbe 
■«wBet,and  lengl^Ty^ 


Tbe  Air  War  in  North  Vietaw 

EXTENSION  OIP  REIifARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

CyW   NXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVB8 

Monday.  October  16,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  In 
Vietnam  grows  dally  more  tragic  and 
more  costly.  At  the  same  time  oflQcial 
pronouncements  about  our  objectives  in 
Southeast  Asia  continue  to  evolve  and 
to  change  emphasis;  military  actions  of 
today  contradict  the  policy  statements 
of  yesterday;  our  resources  and  our  econ- 
omy become  more  severely  strained.  Thus 
it  is  understandable  that  morale  in  this 
country  continues  to  erode  amid  deepen- 
ing confusion  about  the  wisdom  of  our 
conduct  in  Vietnam. 

Our  alms  have  evolved  first  from  help- 
ing the  French  in  a  colonial  war  against 
the  Vietnamese,  to  a  decision  to  have 
American  advisors  assist  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  a  war  which  they  would  have 
to  win  themselves,  to  a  definitive  Amer- 
ican troop  commitment  that  would  help 
secure  the  South  Vietnamese  against 
outside  aggression,  and  now  finally,  as 
pointed  out  by  Secretary  Rusk  in  his 
press  conference  on  October  12,  to  con- 
taining Chinese  communism  In  South- 
east Asia.  Qur  interest  in  pursuing  this 
war  appears  to  have  escalated,  and  our 
troop  commitments  and  overt  American- 
ization of  the  war  have  followed  suit. 

In  a  sense  there  was  some  relief  In 
hearing  Secretary  Rusk  state  that  the 
real  enemy  is  Peking  and  that  the  real 
interest  is  in  China.  It  makes  his  view 
of  the  war  more  imderstandable  when 
he  says: 

Within  the  next  decade  or  two.  there  will 
be  a  billion  Chinese  on  tbe  mainland,  armed 
with  nuclear  weapons,  with  no  certainty 
about  what  their  attitude  toward  the  rest  of 
Asia  will  be. 

Clearly    the   increadng    tendency    to 

bomb  within  60 — or  some  reports  say  30 

seconds  flying  time  of  the  Chinese  border 
indicates  an  increasing  willingness  to 
risk  a  confrontation  with  China.  At  least 
there  is  some  comfort  in  understanding 
this  to  be  the  policy  if  Indeed  it  is.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  policy  of  "brinksmanship" 
is  not  new  to  this  coimtry,  and  it  is 
deservedly  viewed  with  great  suspicion 
and  alarm  by  much  of  this  country. 

More  and  more  well-known  opinion- 
makers  in  this  country  are  questioning 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  policy  of 
bombing  in  the  North.  Articles  have  ap- 
peared  in  the  press  nationwide,  pointing 
out  the  lack  of  evidence  that  the  bomb- 
ings contribute  significantly  to  any  proc- 
ess but  that  of  making  peace  talks  less  of 
a  reality.  One  of  those  articles  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  editorial  on  Oc- 
tober 12.  Another  appeared  as  a  lengthy 
editorial  comment  in  the  October  20  Is- 
sue of  Life  magazine.  I  commend  both  of 
these  thoughtful  opinions  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

(From  the  New  York  Times    Oct.  12.  1967) 
McNamaha  and  the  Bombing 
The  predominant  impression  conveyed  by 
Secretary  McNamara  in  bis  testimony  before 


tbe  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 
which  has  jtist  been  released,  is  his  dissatis- 
faction with  the  effectiveness  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  This  dissatisfaction  evi- 
dently reached  such  proportions  last  spring 
that  tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  called  on  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  General  Westmore- 
land to  consider  limitation  ot  the  bombing 
largely  to  the  southern  half  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  counterattack  by  the  miUtary  and  tbe 
hardliners  of  the  Senate  was  successful.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  added  targets  to  the  bombing 
list,  including  some  disapproved  by  his  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  even  before  the  hearings 
had  started.  That  process  has  continued 
since,  bringing  the  bombing  of  such  targets 
as  Haiphong  city,  the  port  of  Campha,  several 
jet  airfields  and  points  close  to  tbe  China 
border. 

Mr.  McNamara  told  the  Stennls  subcom- 
mittee that  the  Iximbing  cannot  slow  down 
eltlier  the  flow  of  Communist  military  sup- 
plies into  North  Vietnam  or  North  Vietnam's 
support  of  Communist  military  acUon  in  the 
South.  Equally  important,  he  expressed  doubt 
that  reduction  of  the  bombing,  as  claimed  by 
some  of  the  generals,  would  bring  a  marked 
Increase  in  American  casualties  In  South 
Vietnam.  Nor  does  Mr.  McNamara  beUeve 
that  any  bombing  short  of  extermination  of 
North  Vietnam's  population— which  none  of 

the    generals    or   Senators    Is    advocating 

would  break  Hanoi's  will  or  force  it  into  a  ne- 
gotiated surrender. 

The  defense  he  made  of  Administration 
policy  hinges  entirely  on  the  argument  that 
the  bombing  makes  North  Vietnam  suffer 
some  pain  for  continuing  the  war.  The  pain 
is  not  decisive,  Mr.  McNamara  admits,  but  be 
contends  that  a  price  should  be  paid  by 
Hanoi  to  have  it  Ufted.  It  Is  not  a  very  con- 
vincing argtiment  at  a  thne  when  there  ts 
good  reason  to  beUeve  that  It  is  the  bombing 
rather  than  its  curtailment,  that  may  b*  In- 
creasing American  casualties— by  blocking 
negotiations  that  might  slow  down  tbe  fight- 
ing and  even  bring  an  end  to  hostilities. 

North  Vietnam's  important  economic  losses 
under  the  bombing  are  being  replaced  by 
Russia  and  China.  The  diversion  of  labor  to 
repair  of  bridges,  railways  and  other  dam- 
age U  no  great  drain  on  an  Asian  agricultural 
society  with  vast  underemployment. 

AU  In  aU.  Mr.  McNamara 's  effort  to  reoon- 
clle  the  facts  about  the  bombing  with  tbe 
Administration's  theories  merely  demonstrate 
that  its  suspension  could  advance  tbe  peace 
and  certainly  could  not  hamper  the  war. 

[Prom  Life  magazine.  Oct.  20.  1067] 
The  Case  rot  Bokbinc  Pause  No.  7 
Six  times  in  32  months  of  bombing  North 
Vietnam,  the  U.S.  has  held  its  fire.  Three 
times  it  was  for  a  brief  holiday  respite.  The 
three  other  bombing  pauses  were  ordered  to 
allow  Hanoi  to  signal  a  willingness  to  talk 
peace.  No  clear  signal  came.  Then,  three 
weeks  ago,  President  Johnson  announced  tbe 
U.S.'s  willingness  "to  stop  aU  aerial  and  na- 
val bombardment  of  North  Vietnam  when 
this  will  lead  promptly  to  productive  discus- 
sion." Hanoi  came  back  with  its  standard 
reply:  the  U.S.  must  stop  bombing"  unoondi- 
tlonally,"  and  North  Vietnam  will  promise 
nothing  in  return. 

Notwithstanding,  we  beUeve  it  would  be 
worthwhUe  for  the  U.S.  to  take  the  InltUtive 
in  another  bombing  pause.  We  think  the  U.S 
should  declare  a  respite  in  the  attack  against 
the  areas  north  of  the  battle  zones,  confining 
bombing  to  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  complex 
In  Laos  and  to  the  southern  provinces  of 
North  Vietnam,  the  UnmedUte  rear  of  the 
enemy  forces  pressing  against  the  DMZ 
T^ere  should  be  no  publicly  announced  "con- 
dlUons"  that  carry  the  whiff  of  an  ultima- 
tum. But  this  should  not  be  a  commitment 
to  etop  the  bombing  Indeflniely.  In  talcing 
this  diplomatic  and  poUUcal  inittattTe   tbe 
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TT^.  administration  would  bave  clearly  in 
mind  the  kind  of  North  Vietnamese  req;>onae 
we  would  consider  constructive,  and  bow 
long  we  were  willing  to  wait  for  It. 

In  advocating  a  bombing  pmuse,  with  no 
advance  promise  of  any  reciprocal  move  by 
North  Vietnam,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
almost  all  n.S.  military  (pinion  opposes  such 
a  course.  The  U.8.  would  be  reducing  pres- 
■ure  on  the  enemy,  and  that  is-not  ordinarily 
the  way  to  win  a  war.  This,  of  course.  Is  not 
an  ordinary  war.  U.S.  bombing  la  in  a  sense  a 
reprisal  against  the  North  for  the  destruction 
and  terrcMlsm  the  Vletcong  work  in  South 
Vietnam.  Bombing  damage  and  strain  Is  an 
Important  price  the  North  is  forced  to  pay 
for  continuing  Its  sui^wrt  of  Communist  ag- 
gression in  the  South.  The  more  direct  mili- 
tary benefit  for  the  U.S.  and  our  allies  is.  of 
course,  the  interference  with  the  flow  of  men 
and  materiel  from  the  North.  There  is  much 
argument  as  to  exactly  how  effective  the 
bombing  is,  but  in  stopping  most  of  it,  we 
would  unquestionably  be  giving  up  a  weapon 
of  some  value. 

.  Life  believes,  however,  that  the  benefits  of 
»  bombing  pause  at  this  time  outweigh  the 
short-term  military  cqst : 

There  Is  a  remote  possibility  that  a  pause 
now  could  be  the  first  step  toward  an  ac- 
ceptable diplomatic  settlement  of  the  war. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  a  bomb- 
ing pause  would  improve  the  posture  of  the 
17.8.  in  Vietnam,  in  the  eyes  of  many  other 
nations  and  indeed  of  many  Americans,  and 
thus  ultimately  improve  our  chances  of 
achieving  our  piuposes  In  Vietnam. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  a  pause  leading  to 
meaningful  negotiations.  Secretary  Rusk 
tirelessly  points  out,  "I  bave  yet  to  bear  any- 
one tell  us  that  If  we  did  stop  the  bombing 
tliey  could  definitely  deliver  Hanoi  to  the 
conference  table.  I  have  asked  a  niunber  of 
governments,  'All  right,  if  we  stop  the  bomb- 
ing, what  can  you  deliver?"  I  get  no  response." 

Hanoi  itself  has  denounced  past  bombing 
pauses  as  VS.  "hoaxes."  There  is  a  danger 
tlxat  they  would  take  a  new  bombing 
paxise  as  a  sign  that  the  U.S.  is  caving  In. 
There  Is  considerable  precedent  in  Commu- 
nist diplomacy  for  raising  your  terms  when 
the  other  side  offers  any  concession. 

Tet  there  do  come  times  In  wars  when 
belligerents  change  policies  and  positions, 
sometimes  shortly  after  swearing  they  never 
would.  The  fact  that  Hanoi  vrtli  not  promise 
anything  in  advance,  in  return  for  a  bomb- 
ing patise  that  hasn't  happened  yet,. does 
not  necessarily  foreshadow  their  actual  re- 
action to  a  pause  that  bad  gone  on,  say,  for 
several  weeks.  Such  a  pause  could  stir  up 
hopes  all  over  the  world,  including  the  East 
Eur(q>ean  branches  of  Communism,  and 
could  put  considerable  diplomatic  pressure 
on  Hanoi.  Probably  Hanoi  would  say  No 
again,  to  everybody — Canada,  India,  Den- 
mark, V  Thant,  etc.  But  It'  is  worth  finding 
out. 

The  more  weighty  reason  for  a  bombing 
pause  is  to  recapture  support  for  the  U.S. 
presence  and  commitment  in  Vietnam.  The 
bombing  has  isolated  the  U.S.  from  most  of 
its  friends  and  allies  throughout  the  world 
(there  are  a  few  stout  exceptions  in  Asia), 
and  in  this  country  the  bombing  is  the  focus 
and  catalyst  of  most  of  the  opposition  to  the 
war.  There  is  the  "bully"  image — the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth  pouring  World  War 
n-acale  bomb  loads  onto  a  primitive  little 
country.  The  U.S.  has  never  been  bombed; 
countries  that  have  been  tend  to  identify 
with  the  targets  rather  than  with  the  t>omber 


The  fear  that  the  bombing  might  bring 
China  into  the  war,  even  bring  on  nuclear 
war.  natunUy  increases  as  the  U.S.  goee 
after  North  Vietnamese  targets  which  are 
only  60  seconds'  jet-time  from  the  China 


border.  It  $aay  be  foolish  of  so  many 
Japanese,  Indians,  Ind<»eslans,  etc.,  to  worry 
about  this.  But  they  do. 

In  the  U.II.,  over  30  non-Communist  na- 
tions, among  them  severttl  of  our  NATO 
aUiee,  have  ,now  advocated  stopping  the 
bombing  (with  many  variations  of  formula 
as  to  "condltipns"  or  no-condltlons) .  Perhaps 
the  most  tboughful  proposal  was  the 
Canadian  suggestion  of  a  bombing  halt  fol- 
lowed by  restoration  of  the  DMZ's  neutral- 
ized statios  «nder  International  inspection. 
In  later  phases  of  the  plan  would  come 
freezing  of  military  "capabilities"  through- 
out Vietnam  end  an  eventual  case-fire. 

Naively  or  (not,  many  millions  of  ordinary 
citizens,  and  !not  a  few  ambassadors,  foreign 
ministers  an4  U.S.  senators,  think  a  bomb- 
ing halt  couM  lead  to  peace  in  Vietnam,  and 
they  are  increasingly  critical  of  the  U.S.  for 
not  trying  ifagaln.  If  we  did  try  if  for  a  rea- 
sonable tlmp,  accompanied  it  with  an 
energetic  diplomatic  probing,  and  then  noth- 
ing came  ofj  it,  the  air  would  have  been 
cleared.  Support  for  a  resumption  of  bomb- 
ing, even  for  ^n  escalation,  would  be  stronger 
than  for  our  present  policy.  But  much  would 
depend  on  what  the  Administration  said 
about  the  new  policy,  and  how  it  said  it,  not 
Just  to  Hanoi  but  to  the  U.S.  and  the  world. 

Life  beUevis  that  the  U.S.  is  in  Vietnam 
for  honorable  and  sensible  reasons.  What  the 
US.  has  usdertalcen  there  is  obviously 
harder,  longer,  more  complicated  than  the 
U.S.  leadersh  p  foresaw.  And  in  1967  we  are 
having  anotl  er  hard,  complicated  year  out 
there.  There  is  the  encouraging  fact  of  the 
Vietnamese  Elections,  small  blemishes  and 
all;  there  is  straight  military  progress:  but 
there  is  the  itiaddentngly  slow  work  of  trans- 
lating these  advances  Into  pacification  at  the 
"rice-roots  Isvel."  We  are  trying  to  defend 
not  a  fully  bprn  nation  but  a  situation  and 
a  people  fro^  which  an  Independent  na- 
tion might  emerge.  We  are  also  trying  to 
maintain  a  highly  important — but  In  the  last 
analysis  not  absoluely  imperative — strategic 
interest  of  the  U.S.  and  the  free  world.  This 
is  a  tough  combination  to  ask  young  Ameri- 
cans to  die  f^r. 

Home-f ron^  support  for  the  war  is  eroding. 
One  may  dls^unt  some  maneuvering  among 
U.S.  politiciatts  as  1968  politics,  but  even  the 
most  patently  partisan  of  these  noises 
represents  s|)mebody's  rather  professional 
Judgment  of  how  the  voters  are  feeling. 

LrFE  has  More  than  once  expressed  its  ad- 
miration for  the  Johnson  administration's 
coolness  and  courage  in  its  Vietnam  policy. 
In  action  th6  President  himself  has  shown 
a  remarkabU  blend  of  resolution  and  re- 
straint. But  In  articulation  of  the  policy — 
which  in  the  end  is  inseparable  from  policy 
itself — the  P^ident  and  his  administration 
have  become!  more  and  more  glaringly  un- 
successful. 

The  Prestdtnt  is  said  to  be  subdued  these 
days,  inclined  to  "hunker  down"  and  let  the 
Vietnam  criticism  beat  over  him.  Dean  Rusk 
Is  infinitely  patient  and  courteous  in  ex- 
plaining to  critics  and  questioners  "Your 
quarrel  Is  retlly  with  Hanoi."  A  confusing 
circumstance  Is  that  the  other  moet  in- 
fluential Cabinet  officer,  Robert  McNamara, 
clearly  is  leas  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of 
bombing  the  North  and  are  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  or  Susk.  Nothing  inspiring  or  elo- 
quent and  not  much  that  is  simply  informa- 
tive is  being  said  from  Washington. 

We  bellevel  the  Administration  very  soon 
must  act — ai|d  speak — to  recapture  domes- 
tic political  and  intellectual  respect  for  its 
Vietnam  policy  and  to  rally  more  diplcMnatlc 
and  moral  support  abroad.  We  believe  the 
imtiatlon  of  |i  bombing  pause  is  a  gesture  of 
forbearance  and  conciliation  which  might 
aooomplish  that.  America  has  the  strength 
to  do  it. 
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Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1967 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  lately  about 
changing  moods  of  the  citizenry  of  Amer- 
ica regarding  the  war  in  Vietnam,  taxes, 
and  welfare  spending;  but  to  my  way  of 
thinking  the  most  conspicuous  change  in 
mood  has  to  do  with  the  people's  loss  of 
confidence  and  trust,  bordering  on  dis- 
dain, which  has  developed  toward  the 
present  administration. 

This  is,  indeed,  an  unhealthy  atmos- 
phere for  the  world's  most  powerful, 
richest  and,  at  one  time,  most  God-fear- 
ing Nation  to  find  itself.  In  an  editorial 
in  the  Columbia  Record,  Columbia.  S.C, 
October  12.  1967.  the  mood  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  was  depicted  as  "angry,  frus- 
trated, gloomy.  But  above  all,  weary." 
The  writer  went  on  to  say  : 

n  tills  condition  persists  into  1968,  the  peo- 
ple will  look  for  a  leader  who  can  show  them 
the  way  out  of  the  terribly  thorny  thicket; 
the  man  who  can  promise  balm  for  the  weary; 
the  man  who  can  show  them  the  way  out  of 
the  maze,  through  the  bewUdering  rice 
paddies  of  Vietnam  and  through  the  burned- 
out  buildings  of  Newarks  and  Detrolts — back 
home,  to  where  a  man  can  take  off  his  shoes 
and  rest. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholehea|tedly  rec- 
ommend this  article  to  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
GUssiONAL  Record  following  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd. 
as  follows: 

Thx   Ambucan   Pioplx   Ark   Wkabt 

Wherever  one  strays  in  this  vast  land  of 
ran.  from  the  aqua  Atlantic  to  the  pulsating 
Padflc,  across  the  wheatlands  or  plneUnds 
or  meequite  barrens,  he  finds  the  weariness. 
Apeople  weary  of  toU  for  any  "massive  social 
"eoonstructlon,"  weary  of  tears  over  a  distant 
w»r  in  a  foreign  land,  half-understood  and 
Ji»U-8upported  only  by  memories  of  past 
pitnotlBm. 

The  American  people,  they  are  weary.  They 
»re  wayworn  wanderers  led  down  primrose 
pstaa  by  promUes  of  progress.  Now,  scratched 
oytne  thorns  of  burning  thickets  In  big 
ones,  they  weary  of  the  scratchy  phonograph 
ttat  q>eaks  of  endless  Federal  programs  to 
n*ke  the  poor  happier. 

•The  people,  the  American  people,  they  have 
"UM  to  bring  racial  Justice  and  a  portion 
^toe  good  life  to  the  poor  and  disinherited, 
^^ve  labored  and  now  they  are  Ured, 
Bwmse  they  see  the  flames  curUng  above  toe 
"«topi  of  their  cities. 

They  want  it  to  end. 

T*ey  weary  of  a  war  in  which  600.000 
^?«teans  are  involved  and  they  ask.  '^ 

SS^*  .IS?  "'^y  "''•  "^J»y'"  aiid  the^y  de- 
— ™.    Win.  or  quit."  Logical  consequences 
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may  be  the  scarecrows  of  fools  and  the  bea- 
cons of  wise  men,  but  the  weary  only  haU-see 
through  their  half -closed  lids. 

They  weary  of  the  taxes  that  shrivel  their 
earnings  and  they  mutter,  angrily,  over  the 
breezy  chatter  about  reassessment  of  our  na- 
tional goals  and  commitments.  They  are  dog- 
tired;  beyond  the  listening  point  when  poUt- 
ical  captains  deUver  pep-talks  about  Federal 
responses  to  national  needs.  They  know,  in- 
stinctively, that  the  promises  of  the  New 
Frontier  and  the  Great  Society  are  but  empty 
'dreams. 

Oh  yes,  before  they  grew  weary,  they  re- 
sponded. They  believed  the  dreams  that  the 
urban  malaise  could  be  cured  with  an 
aspirin.  Somehow,  now,  they  know  the  truth 
— that  massive  medication  Is  required,  over 
decades.  And  they  weary  of  the  medlclne-men 
who  hawk  the  Instant  cures. 
So,  the  people,  the  American  people,  turn 

in  their  weariness  away  from  Washington 

to  the  organizations  and  communities  they 
know  best.  Their  faith  now  rests  with  the 
more  traditional  avenues  of  action:  business, 
labor,  local  government,  citizens  groups. 

Thli  is  the  mood  of  the  people,  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Angry,  frustrated,  gloomy.  But 
above  all,  weary. 

If  this  condition  persists  in  1968.  the  peo- 
ple will  look  for  a  leader  who  can  show  them 
the  way  out  of  the  terribly  thorny  thicket; 
the  man  who  can  promise  balm  for  the  weary; 
the  man  who  can  show  them  the  way  out  of 
the  maze,  through  the  bewildering  rice  pad- 
dles of  Vietnam  and  through  the  burned- 
out  buildings  of  Newarks  and  Detroits— back 
home,  to  where  a  man  can  take  off  his  shoes 
and  rest. 

The  American  people,  the  weary  American 
people,  want  no  more  talk  of  either  guns  or 
butter;  but  Ulk  trf  peace  and  security  and 
pocketbook  stability.  Their  hearts  have  been 
emotionally  charged  with  the  tragedies  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  now  they  obey  one 
of  the  primitive  imptUses  of  the  heart-  to 
seek  rest. 
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OF 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKI,AHO>IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiLesday.  October  17,  1967 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Mr,  Speaker  an 
excellent  speech  on  oil  and  gas  prices 
was  delivered  on  August  10,  1967,  to  the 
10th  district  Federal  Reserve  Board  at 
its  meeting  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

■nie  speaker  was  Stanley  Learned,  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Phillips  Petro- 
leum Co.  and  a  director  of  the  10th  dis- 
trict Federal  bank. 

Mr.  Learned  noted  that  energy  de- 
mands are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  the  Industry  Is  going  to  have  to  face 
the  big  problem  of  meeting  them  He 
predicted  that  prices  will  have  to  be 
higher  than  they  are  now,  and  discussed 
the  problems  Involved  In  reaching  neces- 
sary price  levels. 


^ 


I  include  this  speech,  entitled  "Prices 
In  the  Oil  and  Gas  Business."  with  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recced: 

PMCBS   IN    TH«   On,    AND    GaS    BtTSINKSS 

(By  Stanley  Learned,  vice  chairman  of  the 
board.  Phllllpe  Petroleum  Co.) 
Several  months  ago  George  Clay,  President 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  K'^nsas  City, 
called  to  tell  me  that  there  had  been  some 
discussion  about  trying  something  a  little 
different  at  the  Kansas  City  Federal  Reserve 
Board  meetings— perhaps  a  special  report 
every  couple  of  months  or  so  by  one  of  the 
board  members.  Before  we  were  through 
talking  he  had  me  committed  to  talk  here 
today  on  the  subject  of  "Prices  In  the  OU 
and  Gas  Business."  I  am  not  sure  Just  what 
caused  him  to  ask  me  to  talk  on  the  subject 
of  "Prices";  it  may  have  l)een  any  or  aU  of 
the  following  reasons: 

First,  my  speech  of  March  11,  1966.  l>efore 
the  Executives  Club  of  Chicago  entitled:  "The 
Biggest  Goose  of  the  Hunt."  In  which  the 
basic  points  made  were: 

That  unless  trends  are  reversed  we  shall 
shorUy  reach  the  point  where  we  will  be 
consuming  more  gas  each  year  than  we  are 
hnding;  such  a  condiUon,  of  course,  wIU 
limit  the  growth  of  the  natural  gas  industry; 
That  natural  gas  producers  are  In  a  lUghiy 
competitive  business  and  that  such  competi- 
tion will  serve  consumers  best;  and 

That  what  is  needed  to  increase  gas  ex- 
ploration effort  Is  simply  an  adequate  Incen- 
tive, which  is  a  fair  price,  assured  by  a  firm 
contract. 

A  second  reason  why  George  may  have 
asked  that  I  talk  on  "Prices"  is  that  Phillips 
raised  the  price  of  crude  oU  in  Kansas  in 
August  last  year  by  eight  cents  per  barrel 
and  ended  up  in  a  "hassle"  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  over  whether  this  Increase 
exceeded  the  guidelines;  however,  after  ex- 
planaUon  they  dropped  their  objections  and 
the  price  increase  stuck. 

A  third  possible  reason  la  that  Ptillllps 
suggested  to  its  Jobbers  and  dealers  a  one 
cent  per  gallon  Increase  in  the  price  erf  gaso- 
line effective  February  I,  1967,  which  re- 
sulted   m   a   battle — mainly   in   the  press 

between  the  then  Undersecretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Luce,  and  me — or,  perhaps 

Fourth,  that  I  have  always  been  sensitive 
to  any  inference  that  price  increases  cause 
wage  increases  and  therefore  inflation  for  I 
have  always  let  it  be  known  that  I  t>eUeve 
wage  and  other  cost  increases  are  what 
usually  start  the  wage-price  spiral  of  infla- 
tion. 

Since  rm  not  sure  which  of  these  prcmipted 
George's  request,  I  propose  to  touch  on  aU 
four  of  these  subjects  in  my  discussion  with 
you. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree  that  price  sta- 
bility is  a  desirable  national  objective  How- 
ever, such  an  objective  should  properly  be 
considered  only  after  looking  at  other  factors 
which  may  be  equaUy  in  the  national  inter- 
est. One  such  factor  is  an  adequate  supply 
of  natural  resources,  such  as  oil  and  gas. 

Regardless  of  George's  reason  for  askins 
me  to  talk  on  "Prices  In  the  OU  and  Gas 
Business,"  one  thing  I  am  sure  of  is  that  he 
could  not  have  predicted  the  Israeli-Arab 
war  which  has  brought  out  clearly  the  value 
to  the  United  States  of  an  adequate  reserve 
»«pply  of  oU  and  gas  to  meet  not  only  the 
UJ.  demand  but  also  to  hetp  serve  some  of 
Europe's  needs. 
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First,  of  covirse,  we  need  to  know  about 
what  ttie  coming  demands  will  be.  In  con- 
sidering growth  In  demand  one  must  con- 
sider new  technological  developments  ntdcb 
are  In  the  offlng.  To  give  you  an  Idea  of  these 
o<»nlng  demands,  may  I  quote  from  a  talk  I 
made  last  year  entitled:  "An  Oilman's 
OUmpse  at  the  Next  100  Tears." 

"Because  of  developments  stimulating  en- 
ergy use,  annual  consumption  (rf  energy  in 
the  V£..  measured  by  barrels  of  oil  equlT- 
sdent,  has  skyrocketed  from  600  million 
barrels  of  oil  100  years  ago  to  0.4  billion 
barrels  In  IMS.  In  ]iut  the  past  as  years 
T7.S.  energy  consumption  bas  more  tban 
doubled.  Who  In  1866  could  have  ever  specu- 
lated that  we  would  require  such  prodigious 
amounts  of  energy?  At  that  time,  for  In- 
stance, who  would  have  ever  dreamed  that 
the  Internal  combustion  engine  would  come 
along  to  open  the  floodgates  for  petroleum 
which  was  being  used  then  mainly  for 
Illumination? 

"Kow  ...  let  lis  look  to  the  future.  .  .  . 
Predictions  about  future  developments  may 
actually  turn  out  to  be  conservative  and  any 
estimates  about  energy  demand  may  be  too 
low.  Here  are  some  possible  developments 
that  may  unfold  in  the  next  100  years,  all 
Of  which  toould  affect  the  use  of  energy- 

"An  Increase  In  world  pop\ilatlon  to  more 
than  ten  billion  by  3066.  And  this  figure  Is 
based  upon  man's  having  the  wisdom  effec- 
tively to  control  the  birth  rate.  The  greatest 
population  increase  will  occur  in  countries 
where  per  capita  energy  use  is  now  low.  This 
per  capita  energy  use  will  climb  steeply  as 
technology  and  machine  operations  reach 
the   underdeveloped  areas  of  the  globe. 

"In  the  U.S.  population  may  soom  to  676 
million  and  gross  national  product  may 
reach  $16  trillion  100  years  from  now.  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  a  Ford  Foundation 
research  group,  estimates  that  by  the  year 
2000 — less  than  36  years  away — U.S.  popiila- 
tion  may  be  more  than  330  million,  the 
annual  gross  national  product  will  jump 
to  •a.a  trllUon.  and  244  mlUion  autoe  and 
trucks  will  be  in  vise. 

"May  forecasters  predict  that  within  100 
years  we  will  have  computerization  of  nearly 
every  aspect  of  Ufe.  They  predict  that  com- 
puter-robots will  prepare  and  deliver  food, 
and  do  the  laundering,  cleaning,  dishwash- 
ing, and  grass  cutting  around  the  home,  and 
that  offices  and  industries  will  be  operated 
almost  wholly  by  machines  and  computers. 
"Other  energy  affecting  developments 
which  the  speculators  say  may  unfold  over 
the  next  100  years  Include  underground, 
automated  highways  but  with  wheels  and 
road  surfaces  eventxially  giving  away  to 
hovercraft  riding  on  air;  enormous  super- 
sonic transport  jdanes;  individual  propvU- 
don;  traijiportatlon  by  baUlstlc  rockets  to 
any  place  on  earth  within  40  minutes;  per- 
manent space  stations;  regular  tripe  to  the 
moon;  all  plastic  hoiises  entirely  weather 
conditioned.  The  next  100  years  may  also  see 
huge  dtles  entirely  enclosed  and  weather 
conditioned  and  served  by  trains  reaching 
speeds  of  1,000  miles  an  hour;  synthetic 
clothes,  and  other  goods  and  appliances  made 
to  be  used  and  thrown  away;  **«^»'«"b  ma- 
chines; automated  libraries;  facsimile  news- 
papers and  magazines;  communication  with 
anyone,  anywhere  at  anytime  by  voice,  sl^t, 
and  written  message  via  satellite  telej^one, 
radio,  and  television;  motorized  and  com- 
puterized artlflclal  arms  and  legs;  far  more 
use  of  elevators  and  escalators,  outdoors  and 
indoors;  and  chemical  control  of  the  aging 
process  extending  life  by  up  to  60  years. 

"Part  of  the  mo«t  Important  energy  supply 
of  all — food  for  tSie  human  body — may  come 
during  the  next  100  years  from  huge  fields  of 
kelp  and  other  kinds  of  seaweed,  whale  farms, 
and  from  cheap,  edible  protein  derived  from 
petroleum. 

"One  expert  has  estimated  that  world 
energy  demaad  will  increase  as  much  aa  M 
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times  over  th^  next  100-year  period.  In  terms 
of  bllllona  ot  barreU  of  oil  eqiUvalent  thU 
would  be  an  increase  world-wide  from  36 
bUllon  barrel*  a  year  today  to  1,380  billion 
barrels  In  20^.  TUs  Is  only  conjecture  how- 
ever. No  one  aan  tell  really  how  much  energy 
the  world  will  need. 

"We  do  kn«u>  this  though:  The  energy  de- 
mand for  tha  future  is  going  to  be  colossal. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this  In  view  of 
the  certain  etplosion  tn  population,  dazzling 
new  energy  gttbXtling  developments,  and  in- 
crease in  per  capita  energy  use.  The  really 
big  problem  vHll  be  getting  the  energy  to 
supply  the  massive  needs." 

Now,  what  kind  of  challenge  does  this  pose 
for  petroleum?  One  gets  a  good  Idea  of  the 
challenge  by  looking  at  Jxist  the  time  from 
now  until  19$0. 

In  barrels  d  oil  equivalent,  by  1880  energy 
consumption  In  the  United  States  will  total 
some  16  bllllati  barrels,  66%  greater  than  the 
0.7  bUllon  used  in  1066.  Although  there  wUl 
be  some  changes  In  the  proportion  of  U.S. 
energy  suppll^  by  the  varioxis  energy  soiutsee 
in  1080,  theae  will  not  be  radical.  Liquid 
hydrocarbons  will  still  supply  the  lion's  share 
with  about  4^%.  only  a  sUght  decline  from 
the  43%  toda(^.  Energy  consumption  for  the 
Free  World  as  a  whole  will  zoom  100%  by 
1080. 

Secretary  o|  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  has 
estimated  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
sume more  petroleum  energy  In  the  next  16 
years  than  we  have  tised  in  all  oui  previous 
history.  In  the  case  of  oil,  the  Secretary 
said  In  a  speech  in  March  1066,  "if  dcanestlc 
sources  contftiue  to  supply  approximately 
the  same  relative  proportion  of  our  total 
demand  for  liquid  hydrocarbons  as  they  now 
do  and  If  we  elect  to  hold  to  the  historic 
reserve-to-prqducUon  raUo  at  12:1,  we  will 
have  to  add  93  billion  barrels  to  our  proved 
reserves  between  now  and  1080.  This  begins 
with  a  requirement  of  4.7  bUllon  barrels  for 
the  year  1064"  Now  this  isn't  in  Secretary 
Udall's  statement,  but  for  your  information 
the  actual  ampunt  of  liquid  hydrocarbon  re- 
serves we  added  in  1066  was  only  3.0  billion 
barrels,  800  million  barrels  short  of  Secretary 
Udall's  reqxilrement  estimate. 

Secretary  Udall  went  on,  "The  requirement 
ends  with  a  aeed  for  6.9  billion  barrels  for 
the  year  1880,  with  a  yearly  average  for  the 
period  of  6V4  blUion  barrels.  This  will  not  be 
easy.  In  only  one  year — 1951 — has  the  in- 
dustry been  able  to  record  a  gross  addition 
of  as  much  as  4^^  billion  barrels  of  liquid 
hydrocarbons  to  its  proved  reserves.  Of  more 
significance,  the  average  of  tfie  yearly  addi- 
tions since  19SS  has  been  3.3  billion  barrels." 

As  to  the  outlook  for  gas  supplies.  Secre- 
tary UdaU  had  this  to  say,  "choosing  to 
maintain  a  seserve-to-iHtxiuctlon  ratio  of 
18:1,  we  shall  need  to  add  460  trillion  cubic 
feet  to  our  proved  reserves.  This  is  an  aver- 
age of  30  trillion  cubic  feet  a  year.  At  no  time 
In  its  history  has  the  petroleum  Industry 
ever  added  as  much  as  26  triUlon  cubic  feet 
to  reserves  in  ^y  one  year.  The  average  since 
1065  has  been  {tO  trlUlon." 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  oilman's  glin^Me 
at  the  next  lOfi  years  speech,  "Huge  amounts 
ot  capital  will  be  needed. 

"Now  what  Is  the  one  Ingredient  necessary 
to  aocompUshi  these  tasks  and  successfully 
meet  the  coming  challenges?  Tou  know  the 
answer.  It  is  economic  Incentive.  This  eco- 
nomic incentive  is  not  sufficient  at  present. 
This  is  vividl^  illustrated  by  several  facts 
about  our  Industry  which  I  should  like  to 
nventlon  briettr. 

"During  tha^nlne  years  following  the  last 
general  IncreaM  in  crude  oil  prices  In  1967, 
crude  oil  prices  deteriorated  so  that  the  aver- 
age U.S.  crude  oil  price,  aooordlng  to  the  U.S. 
Btireau  of  BCines,  dropped  from  VS-OO  in  1967 
to  $2.86  in  10B6,  a  decrease  of  23  cents  per 
barrel. 

"Let's  compkre  this  decrease  with  the  ex- 
perience of  ot  ler  segments  of  our  economy. 
Including  the  le  which  make  up  the  pro- 
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ducer's  major  cfists.  From  1967  through  iMj 
the  wholesale  price  index  for  all  commoditlti 
other  than  farm  products  and  foods  in  tb* 
United  States  rose  3.3%.  According  to  th* 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  StatlsUcs,  the  cost  of 
Uvlng  In  1065  was  12%  higher  than  in  1957 
Data  published  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  show  average  hoiwly  wages  for  pro- 
duction emplojwees  In  crude  petroleum  and 
natiual  gas  fields  during  1865  were  up  about 
23%  from  1957.  The  coet  of  oil  field  machin. 
ery  in  1065  was  up  6.1%  and  the  cost  of  oU 
weU  casing  was  11.6%  higher  than  in  1957 
"It  is  only  natural  that  this  dUparity  te 
experience  of  crude  oil  prices  and  that  of 
items  representing  the  major  costs  of  crudt 
oil  producers  vsould  have  a  seriously  depreu- 
ing  effect  upon  exploration  and  drilling  ac- 
tivity.  From  1956  through  1965  total  wU 
completions  in  the  United  States  declined 
29%.  But  exploratory  wells,  which  are  t*« 
ones  that  find  new  reserves,  declined  42% 
Geophysical  activity,  the  forerunner  of  ex. 
ploratory  dHllit^,  decreased  53%  from  im 
through  1965."  May  I  say  here  out  of  tht 
context  of  the  quote  that  the  situation  i» 
not  improving,  for  the  declines  hare  con- 
tinued through  1966  and  1967. 

"As  for  gas,"  the  quote  from  my  speech 
goes  on,  "the  e<)onomlc  Incentive  since  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  producers  was  imposed 
in  1054  has,  in  «iy  opinion,  been  insufficient 
to  encourage  exploring  for  the  necessary  new 
reserves. 

"It  should  seetn  obvious  that  the  prices  for 
both  oil  and  gds  are  inadequate  to  provUe 
the  incentive  sufficient  to  find  and  supply  tht 
needed  petrolenm  for  the  future,  i  dont 
know  what  pre<4sely  the  prices  should  be  to 
provide  an  adecfuate  Incentive.  I  know  they 
must  be  higher  than  they  are  now.  As  for 
gas,  there  needs  to  be  the  added  qualifica- 
tion of  having  the  price  assured  by  a  ook- 
tract  which  oanpot  be  altered  by  subsequent 
regulatory  actiots. 

"The  indtistry  requires  sufficient  economic 
incentive  to  do  Its  Job  of  helping  supply  tbe 
world's  massive  future  energy  requirement*." 
You  have  probably  noted  that  since  I  tuTt 
been  quoting  from  a  speech  made  last  year, 
the  figures  cited  are  only  through  1965.  How- 
ever, this  showy  clearly  why  the  following 
price  increases  t  shall  now  refer  to  were  lo 
badly  needed.     1 

D«»pite  the  fAst  that  Phillips  buys  in  tht 
United  States  for  its  refineries  much  more 
oil  than  it  pro4uces,  we  posted  a  price  in- 
crease foe  crude  oil  In  Kansas  last  August  of 
eight  cents  per  barrel,  which  caused  quite  t 
reaction  from  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
In  July  this  year  we  posted  Increases  for  oil 
purchased  In  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and 
New  Mexico  of  from  five  cents  to  seven  centi 
a  barrel  and  had  no  adverse  reaction  from 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  or  tbe 
Department  oS  the  Interior.  These  IncresM 
are  insulllclent  tn  my  opinion  to  reverse  ttte 
downward  trend  of  exploration  and  drllUog 
in  the  United  States.  The  price  of  U.S.  crude 
oil  even  with  these  Increases  is  still  below  tbt 
1067-60  avwage.  It  may  take  ten  more  five 
cent  Increases  01;  one  60  cent  increase  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  Inicentive  to  reverse  the  down- 
ward eiq>loratlox|  trend.  The  only  way  a  single 
60  cent  increas*  or  anything  like  it  would 
come  would  be  by  government  subsidy,  which 
incidentally  I  do  not  favor. 

It  is  Inevitable  that  Increased  raw  materia) 
costs  to  the  marginal  refiner  will  result  in 
Increased  costs  of  his  refined  products  and 
hence  a  general  increase  In  refined  product 
prices.  In  addition,  .other  cost  Increases  ulti- 
mately will  forc4  the  marginal  refiner  to  nla 
refined  product  ^eee.  Two  great  factors  af- 
fecting Increasea  in  prices  the  consumer  payi 
for  gasoline  are: 

A.  Increases  iW  Federal,  state,  and  city  gaa- 
oline  taxes,  whleb  on  the  average  natlonall| 
amount  to  abotit  60%  of  the  price  of  tiM 
gasoline  Itself. 

B.  Increasea  in  minimiitn  wages  which  al* 
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(eeted  costs  of  service  station  operaUon  mi^ 
taclsUy. 

Aa  you  perhaps  know,  effective  February 
1  UUa  year  we  took  action  to  raise  the  price 
of  gasoline  one  cent  a  gallon  with  the  In- 
ensae  to  be  divided  among  service  station 
(teaier,  the  local  wholesaler,  and  refiner.  Our 
tnerease  in  the  wholesale  price  of  gasoline  at 
that  time  was  the  first  general  increase  in 
this  price  since  1958.  I  should  point  out  that 
(leq)lte  the  one  cent  Increase  I  know  of  no 
better  bargain  than  gasoline  today.  The  av- 
erage price  of  gasoline  to  the  consumer,  ex- 
etttding  taxes.  Is  only  four  per  cent  higher 
tban  the  1967-69  average.  This  compares 
with  an  Increase  of  16%  during  the  period 
In  the  coet  of  living  index.  Diu'lng  this  same 
period,  the  quality  of  the  gasoline  has  been 
greatly  Increased  and  this  has  required 
Urge  expenditures. 

Despite  the  non-Inflationary  price  experi- 
ence of  gasoline,  IS  days  after  our  price  tn- 
creaae  announcement  then  Undersecretary 
of  the  Interior,  Charles  F.  Luce,  upon  advice 
and  encouragement  of  the  Cotmcil  of  Eco- 
Bomic  Advisers,  took  action  to  resist  the 
gaaoUne  price  increase.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  plant  with  selected  members  of  the 
press  a  ntmiber  of  threats  by  way  of  changes 
i»  the  oil  import  program  in  an  attempt  to 
rescind  the  increase.  This  triggered  an  ava- 
lancbe  of  letters,  statements,  and  editorial 
conunents  opposing  his  threats.  I  was  one 
al  those  who  sent  a  wire  opposing  the 
threats  as  reported  in  the  press,  and  in  re- 
ply to  my  wire  the  Undersecretary  wrote  me 
a  letter  which  contained  this  statement: 
"We  an  taking  this  opportunity  to  request 
tgtin  that  in  the  national  interest  you  re- 
eomiUer  your  price  increase  action  and  ad- 
just it  downward  to  acceptable  non-infla- 
tioiury  levels." 

I  replied  to  this  letter  Immediately  on 
March  1  with  this  wire:  "Before  we  can  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  February  24  we  need 
clarification  of  the  last  sentence  of  your 
letter,  which  reads  quote  we  are  taking  this 
opportunity  to  request  again  that  in  the 
national  interest  you  reconsider  your  price 
increase  action  and  adjust  it  downward  to 
acceptable  non-inflationary  levels.  Unquote 
WiU  you  please  wire  what  are  the  acceptable 
ton-inflationary  levels. 

It  may  astound  you  to  learn  that  I  have 
never  received  an  answer  to  thU  wire.  Surely 
if  Mr.  Luce  or  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
riicra  knew  what  the  acceptable  non-infla- 
tkmary  levels  were,  and  our  suggested  one 
cent  price  Increase  was  above  them,  they 
would  have  answered  my  wire.  The  only 
oracluslon  I  could  draw  was  that  they  either 
did  not  know  what  these  levels  were  or  the 
new  price  was  stiu  below  them. 

In  the  absence  of  any  such  concrete  infor- 
Mtlon.  all  any  businessman  has  to  go  by  in 
ttytog  to  determine  what  the  government 
eonaldera  inflationary  or  non-inflationary 
»reu  are  the  so-called  wage-price  guidelines, 
wnow  let  us  briefly  review  the  guideline 
Pradpies  since  their  inception  in  the  1962 
n^ort  of  the  President's  CouncU  of  Economic 
MTiaers.  In  essence,  they  then  stated   that 

^.J^»  Pfl**  '*''*^  »'^°'^<»  b«  fl*ed  in 
»«loii  to   the   nation's   productivity.   The 

hf^i!^'*''  '**  P'^<=*"  «»"*  'or  "table  prices 
"»IMaatrles  enjoying  the  same  productivity 
Pmh  a,  the  average  for  the  economy;  rising 
PHeea  to  industries  with  smaller  than  aver- 
»g»  ^activity  gains;  and  declining  prices 

S-SSSlai::"*  ^-^  «-»  -- ^ 
.M  t  *?P*""^°t  to  know  more  of  what  was 
Sf.iS-^*  ^^^  "P"'^  '"'^  ^y  19«6  and  1967 
"•ojnlons  and  actions  of  these  experts  had 
™«n*ny  changed.  The  following  are  three 
^qnotw  from  the  CouncU  of  Bconomle 
■"J*"»a  1962  report: 

l»2r^>f°'  ^°^-  "^°^  •■  ^^  P"**"*  to 
SV^^k"  *  P»rtlcnlar  wage-price  ded- 
tM^  the  national  InterestT  No  simple 
^^rt».  mditu  not  possible  to  set  ma 
1't»>ticclly  all  Of  the  nUnt  considentiau 
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which  bear  on  such  a  fvdgmerU.  .  .  .  rt  de- 
serves widespread  piU>Uc  rtiarn^i^m  m»>4 
clarlflcatkn  of  the  Issues.  .  .  .  J^inol  price 
decisions  lie— and  should  conUnue  to  lie— in 
the  hands  of  liuiividual  firms.  It  Is,  however, 
both  desirable  and  practical  that  discretion- 
ary decisions  on  wages  and  prices  recognize 
the  national  Interest  .  .  ." 

The  next  quote  from  the  report  brings  out 
that  productivity  is  not  foolproof,  should 
not  be  used  as  a  rigid  rule.  It  says:  "Pro- 
ductivity is  a  Guide  rather  than  a  Rule  tor 
appraising  wage  and  price  decisions  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  there  are  a  number  of 
problems  Involved  In  measuring  produc- 
tivity change.  .  .  .  Second,  there  is  nothing 
Immutable  in  fact  or  in  Jtistice  about  the 
distribution  of  the  total  product  between 
labor  and  non-labor  lnc(»ne8.  Third,  the 
pattern  of  wages  and  prices  among  indus- 
tries should  be  responsive  to  forces  other 
than  changes  in  prodiu:tivity  .  .  ." 

Because  of  its  Importance,  I  have  purposely 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  excerpts  from  the 
1962  report,  the  following  third  quote: 

"(The  guidelines)  do  not  .  .  .  constitute  a 
mechanized  formula  tor  determining  wheth- 
er a  particular  price  or  wage  decision  Is  infla- 
tionary. They  will  serve  their  purpose  If  they 
suggest  to  the  interested  public  useful  utays 
of  approaching  the  appraisal  of  such  a 
decision." 

By  1967,  however,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  approached  the  guidelines  on  a 
materiaUy  different  basis.  In  reciting  basic 
problems  for  Wage-Price  PoUcy  In  1067,  the 
CouncU  says: 

"Two  important  developments  have  cre- 
ated the  major  problems  for  wage-price 
poUcy  today.  The  first  Is  that  consiuner 
prices  have  risen  by  3.3%  In  the  past  12 
months,  which  makes  organized  workers  .  .  . 
unwlUlng  to  contemplate  settlements  at  or 
close  to  the  guidepoets. 

".  .  .  The  second  development  is  that  cor- 
porate profits  have  Increased  considerably 
more  than  labor  income,  especially  when 
measured  from  the  slack  years  of  the  late 
SO's  or  the  recession  year  of  1961." 

The  report  then  follows  with  a  discussion 
of  a  wage-price  poUcy  for  1067  and  It 
states: 

"The  only  valid  and  non-inflationary  stand- 
ard for  wage  advances  Is  the  productivity 
principle.  If  price  stability  is  eventuaUy  to 
be  restored  and  maintained  In  a  higher  em- 
ployment U.S.  economy,  uxiye  settlements 
must  conform  to  that  standard." 

As  to  price  poUcy  in  1967.  the  Council 
makes  this  statement  with  which  you  and  I 
can  agree: 

"In  an  economy  which  grows  steadily  but 
does  not  outrtm  the  growth  capacity,  there 
will  be  vigorous  competition  and  ultimately 
profit  margins  in  most  industries  should  seek 
an  appropriate  level." 

But  then  the  Cotmcll  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion that: 

"To  assure  steady  movement  toward  price 
stability  in  1967,  the  public  interest  requires 
that  producers  absorb  cost  increases  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  lower  prices." 

This  statement  of  1967  is  a  major  change 
from  the  1962  statement  wherein  it  was  said 
that  final  price  decisions  should  He  in  the 
hands  of  individual  firms  and  that  wages  and 
prices  should  be  responsible  to  forces  other 
than  changes  in  productivity. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  not  In 
agreement  with  the  guidepoets.  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Bliss.  Professor  of  Business  AdmlnlstratlcHi 
at  the  Harvard  Business  School,  and  a  long- 
time Student  of  business  c<»u!ltlon>  and 
quantitative  analysis,  in  an  article  In  the 
May-June  1966  edition  o*  Barvard  Business 
Review  entitled:  "Flaw  In  the  Wage-Price 
Ouideposts"  says  the  flaw  Is  caused  by  "u^jig 
a  measure  of  phyadcal  productivity  In  a  fl- 
naadal  context."  Mr.  Bliss  says,  and  I  quote: 
"If  an  investment  in  a  piece  of  industrial 
equipment  Is  contemplated,  the  management 


decision  Is  never  made  on  the  simple  basis  of 
an  expected  Improvement  in  out4>ut  per  man- 
hour  but  always  on  the  basis  of  that  Im- 
provement relaUve  to  the  cost  of  getting  It 
Thus  it  is  made  on  the  basis  of  some  such 
test  as  'the  number  of  years  before  Its  cost  Is 
repaid  out  of  savings,'  or  the  adequacy,  vis- 
a-vis  some  desired  hurdle  rate,  of  the  retiuv 
on  the  new  investment.  .  .  .  This  hurdle  rate 
varies  among  companies,  but  it  has  some  re- 
lation to  a  firm's  'coet  of  capital,'  which  is 
set  with  reference  to  the  prospective  capital 
structure  of  the  organization  and  In  line  with 
past  experience. 

"The  point  of  aU  this  is  that  unless  the 
proposed  Investment  does,  in  fact,  make  ite 
hurdle  rate  of  return,  there  is  no  flruincial 
productivity,  no  matter  what  the  measures  of 
physical  productivity  Indicate  .  .  ." 

Perhaps  of  more  practical  value  la  an  ar- 
ticle In  the  November-December  1966  Issue  of 
Harvard  Business  Review  entitled  "Games- 
manship With  the  Guideposts"  by  Michael  C. 
Jensen,  Editor  of  American  Metal  Market,  a 
dally  trade  publication.  Among  other  things 
he  asks: 

"How  do  you  deal  with  the  Administration 
when  you  want  to  Increase  prices?  Some 
answers  suggest  themselves  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  metals  Industry. 

"Here  is  a  list  of  do's  and  don't's  that  could 
help: 

Do:  Keep  Increases  under  the  percentage 
guldepost. 

Do:  Mix  decreases  in  with  Increases. 

Do:  Keep  increases  on  a  selective  basis. 

Do:  Keep  a  compromise  In  mind. 

Do:  Time  the  Increase  so  that  an  outright 
government  denunciation  would  seem  one- 
sided to  business. 

Do:  Have  fuU  explanations  ready  to  Jus- 
tify the  Increases. 

Dont:  Make  across-the-board  price  In- 
creases. 

Don't:  Make  flat  percentage  price  increases 
that  exceed  the  guideposts. 

Don't:  Assume  that  a  weekend  or  hoUday 
announcement  wlU  help  your  chances  (the 
government  works  on  weekends  and  holi- 
days). 

Don't:  Assume  that  the  guidepoets  are 
dead.  They  wont  be  untu  a  better  system  U 
devised. 

Don't:  Assiune  fy»t  market  conditions 
alone  wlU  Inspire  a  successful  Increase  " 

Dr.  Reuben  E.  Sleslnger,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Pittsburgh  University.  In  a  recent 
arUcle  In  the  American  Bar  Association  Jour- 
nal entitled:  "The  Price- Wage  Ouldepoet  Re- 
visited" says: 

"If  the  fimdamental  tnmewoA  at  the 
American  enterprise  system  Is  to  be  pre- 
served, the  idea  of  guideposts  as  a  substitute 
for  the  marketplace  must  be  condemned.  If 
Inflation  U  a  danger,  then  it  should  be  at- 
tacked at  its  source — the  demand  and  cost 
factors  Involved.  Finally,  the  administrative 
problems  met  In  trying  to  enforce  a  single 
guldepoBt  figure  of  3J%  against  aU  types  of 
firms  in  aU  sorts  of  industries  U  far  fr«n 
pracUcable.  not  only  because  of  the  vari- 
ations among  firms  and  industries,  but  «v> 
because  of  the  difflculUes  in  calculating  the  . 
productivity  changes  with  a  high  degree  of  / 
accuracy."  ««  ^  «» 

Dr.  Sleslnger  makes  ten  points  to  support 
the  above-mentioned  conclusions.  Among 
these  the  foUowlng  four  I  think  are  esne- 
claUy  teUlng:  "^ 

"1.  Guidepoets  are  Ineffective  as  anU-ln- 
fiaUon&ry  measures.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  suppress  in/latiOTiary  pressures  in 
certain  areas  of  the  economy,  but  they  stUl 
show  up  In  other  areas  or  in  ways  other  than 
price  Increases  such  as  quality  deterioration 
Or  rtiiT>i»n«<r..^fl]  change. 

"2.  Rather  than  Improve  cooperatloti  and 
understanding  between  buaineae  «Ty|  g^v- 
emment  confrontations  over  guldspost  "vlo- 
lattoDs'  tend  to  identify  an  Industry  or  «me 
company  as  for  or  against  the  Prwident  and 
the  United  states  Government 
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"3.  Tber«  is  a  lack  of  precision  as  to  when 
and  to  irbom  the  controls  or  guidelines  will 
to  applied  which  creates  inequities  that  can 
lead  to  an  eiroalon  of  good  eoonomlc  rela- 
tions iuziong  goTcnunent,  Industry,  and 
labor. 

"4.  OuldepoQts.  if  eSecUvely  Implemented, 
are  only  a  rtep  away  from  the  direct  eon- 
troU  lokich  are  used  in  centralized  econo- 
mies but  have  been  tolerated  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  only  in  war." 

From  this  discussion  1  think  we  can  con- 
clude that  the  guidepoat  formula  for  deter- 
mining wages  and  prices  is  not  a  fair  or 
practical  one  to  supply  the  economic  incen- 
tive necessary  to  provide  consumers  the  oil 
and  gas  supplies  necessary  to  meet  the  huge 
com.ing  needs.  Free  competition  vjill  do  this 
job  best,  just  as  it  has  in  the  past. 


Nondefenw  SpendiBf  Increased  Faster       to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   BOOTH   CABOUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tviesday.  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  this 
country  today,  touching  upon  every 
household.  Is  the  free  spending  policy  of 
the  Government.  Never  before  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  have  we  been  faced 
with  the  probability  of  a  deficit  on  the 
order  of  $30  bUlion.  If  we  experience  a 
deficit  of  $30  billion  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
and  we  will  if  the  present  level  of  spend- 
ing is  maintained,  the  n.S.  Government 
will  have  the  dubious  distinction  of  nm- 
ning  a  deficit  higher  than  the  total  budg- 
et in  any  single  year  prior  to  1942. 

Many  people  have  said  that  mushroom- 
ing defense  outlays  are  primarily  respon- 
sible for  our  economic  woes.  This  is  not 
true.  An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Greenville  Piedmont,  of  Greenville.  S.C, 
on  Monday,  October  9,  entitled  "Surpris- 
ing Spending  Facts."  gives  the  lie  to  this 
assertion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  CoNGRXSsioNAL  RxcoHD  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo.  as  follows: 

Sttbpkxbino   Spcmdxnc   Facts 

OongreoB  apparently  is  not  swallowing  tbe 
President's  tale  of  woe  about  why  a  surtax 
on  the  Income  tax  is  needed.  President  John- 
acn  has  called  for  the  tax  to  support  what 
be  calls  unforeseen  expenditures  resulting 
from  a  stepped-up  war  In  Vietnam. 

Because  the  lawmakers  are  aware  of  a 
grassroots  objection  to  new  taxes,  they  ap- 
parently will  msLst  on  a  commensurate  re- 
duction In  govemmrat  ^lending.  To  Ixrlng 
this  about,  a  bipartisan  group  Is  working  on 
a  iwopoaal  to  force  the  President  to  trim 
$7.6  to  910  blUlon  from  his  "Great  Society" 
programa  and  other  non-defense  items. 

There  are  good  reaaona  to  seek  non-defense 
cuts  In  spending.  One  reaaon  la  that,  beUeve 
It  or  not,  nondefenae  spending  has  grown 
much  faster  In  the  last  decade  than  defense 
spending. 

■nte  American  Enterprise  Institute  for 
PubUe  PoUcy  Reaearch.  a  nonproat,  non 
partisan  reaearch  and  educational  organlsa- 
ttoD.  leporta  that  from  fiscal  1966  to  fiscal 
1906,  between  periods  of  aoctierated  spend- 


ing caused!  by  military  operations  In  Korea 
and  Vletntm,  the  Increase  In  national  de- 
fense payiientB  was  froox  $40.9  bllUon  to 
950.8  bUUoi.  or  34  per  cent. 

But  the  Increase  for  "other  federal  func- 
tions" In  the  same  period  was  frocn  $29.7 
billion  to  $71.6  bUUon.  or  141  per  cent. 

In  terma  of  per  capita  averages  In  oon- 
stant-valuo  dollars  at  1066  prices,  national 
defense  coats  have  ranged  from  $373  In  1953 
to  $344  as  estimated  for  fiscal  1967.  This 
represents  an  actual  decline  in  inflation-free 
per  capita  dollars  for  the  Korea-Vietnam  war 
years.  | 

For  othet  federal  functions  on  the  same 
basis,  the  range  was  from  $103  in  1053  to 
$432  in  ^967.  Obviously,  a  mechanism 
should  be  established  to  keep  a  constant 
watch  on  spending. 

A  HooveP-type  commission  to  study  over- 
lapping of  government  services  and  estab- 
lishment o|  priorities  should  be  authorized 
immedlatel}'.  Then  action  should  be  taken 
assure  aroper  coordination  of  programs 
In  the  futu  'e. 


EdncatioBal 


October  17,  1967 
Participation  in  Commaiiiiit 


Capt.  Fri  d  Feldbnsch :  Man  of  Action 


HON. 


EXT  a^SION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


mUAAM  A.  STEIGER 


OF   WISCONSm 
IN  THE  ^nSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu^day,  October  17,  1967 

Mr.  S1EIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Oapt.  Fred  Peldbusch.  of  She- 
boygan, Wis.,  has  just  been  named  the 
"Man  of  Action"  by  the  Independent  In- 
surance Agents  of  Wisconsin.  This  is  in- 
deed a  well-deserved  honor  for  this 
firefighter  9f  30  years. 

Far  too  often  we  allow  our  policemen 
and  firemen  to  go  unrecognized  for  their 
very  worthwhile  contributions.  I  think  it 
is  fitting  that  Captain  Peldbusch  has 
been  recognized  for  his  contribution,  and 
I  join  the  Sixth  District  residents  in 
thanking  him  for  his  30  years  of  service. 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I 
include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Sheboygan  Press : 

(From  (be  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press, 

Oct.  7.  1967] 

Wkix  Dxskbvxd  Honor 

Those  acquainted  with  the  fire  prevention 
activities  of  Capt.  Fred  Feldbusch  were  prob- 
ably not  surprised  by  the  announcement 
that  he  was  named  the  "Man  of  Action"  by 
the  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  Wis- 
consin. 

By  no  means  is  this  award  Indiscriminately 
present.  One  person  from  each  of  la  areas  of 
the  state  Is  aomlnated,  and  the  state  winner 
is  selected  frem  this  group. 

A  firefighter  for  30  years  with  the  Sheboy- 
gan department,  the  award  resulted  from  his 
fire  prevention  programs  for  schools,  civic 
Clubs,  labor  unions,  PTA,  chiirch,  and  hos- 
pital groups,  and  his  labors  have  borne  fruit. 
For  example,  the  number  of  fires  started  by 
children  in  Bheboygan  dropped  from  31  to 
eight  In  a  single  year,  to  cite  the  results  of 
just  one  phase  of  his  countless  programs. 

"Capt.  Fel4busch  is  partic\ilarly  active  dur- 
ing Plre  Prevention  Week,  the  Christmas 
holiday  season  and  during  Spring  Clean-Up 
Week,"  the  citation  said  and,  after  reviewing 
the  hlghllKhts  of  hu  outstanding  work  in 
his  career,  concludes,  "This  gentleman  is 
truly  a  'Uaa  of  Action,'  an  exceUent  selec- 
tion as  the  first  winner  of  the  Independent 
Insurance  Agents  of  Wisconsin  'MAC  award." 

Our  heartl^t  congratulations. 


October  17,  1967 


EXTEirSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  AIJGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAUFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOkrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txieaiay,  October  17,  1967 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  g 
member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  I  have  a  rsponsibillty 
to  maintain  an  interest  in  all  programj 
which  can  enrich  and  expand  the  tra- 
ditional approaches  to  learning.  My  sen- 
ice  on  this  committee,  however,  extendj 
beyond  the  lines  of  responsibility.  I  am 
vitally  concerned  with  education,  if  i 
may  paraphrase  the  illustrations  Jef. 
f erson.  I  too  would  caution :  If  a  nation 
expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free,  it  ex- 
pects whatever  has  been  and  never  shin 
be. 

I  have  always  been  especially  enthu- 
siastic about  programs  which  not  only 
broaden  the  scope  of  education  beyond 
ttie  conventional  approach  of  the  aa- 
demlc  but  which  allow  the  student  to 
more  fully  realize  that  education  is  in- 
deed his  mo6t  powerful  weapon  in  the 
fight  against  apathy,  staznation,  and 
conditions  of  economic  disadvantage.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  calling  attention  to  a  unique 
California  college  program  which  is  help- 
ing to  promote  a  student  focus  upw 
urban  problems.  I  refer  to  the  EPIC  pro- 
gram at  California  State  College  at  Loi 
Angeles.         | 

The  openi4g  of  classes  this  quarter  it 
California  State  College  at  Los  Angekt 
marks  the  fljrst  anniversary  of  EPIC- 
a  project  for  educational  participatioo 
in  communities.  Through  EPIC,  a 
demonstration — pilot — program  partially 
fimded  under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  o^  1965.  California  State  at 
Los  Angeles  students  are  contributini 
their  time  and  abilities  to  serve  and  lean 
frc«n  the  disadvantaged  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area.  Last  year,  over  1.000  students 
at  the  collegie  worked  as  volunteers  in 
more  than  100  community  agencies.  The 
students  assumed  a  wide  range  of  duties, 
such  as  counselor  aids,  tutors,  group 
leaders,  recreation  leaders,  teen  club  ad- 
visers, big  brother-big  sisters,  child  care 
consultants,  teachers,  and  research  ai- 
slstants.  This  year,  EPIC  has  reduced  the 
number  of  aguicies  to  50  and  placed  eves 
greater  focu4  upon  quality  service  and 
program  development.  The  response  ol 
the  commimlty  to  the  EPIC  volunteer 
has  helped  to  highlight  the  value  of  ttak 
program.  Cocununlty  agencies  praiK 
EPIC  volunt^rs  for  their  professional 
attitude,  inventiveness,  enthusiasm,  ud 
ability.  They  point  out  that  the  coUeii 
student  often  brings  to  the  agency  nei 
ideas  and  techniques  and  enables  the 
agency  to  oQer  new  services  and  pro- 
grams. As  one  agency  has  written: 

Bouquets  toi  Volunteers  Betty  Addlemtn. 
Linda  llahru,  'and  Boyd  Johnson,  who  in 
participating  in  the  EPIC  program  at  Call- 
fomla  State  Collage  at  Los  Angeles  and  wb<ai 
talents  have  bepn  mad*  available  to  the  VaU 
n  Mental  He^Jth  Clinic  at  Los  AngdM 
County  General  Hospital. 

Robert  B.  3ampUner.  M.D..  Director  of 
Mental  Healthy  Unit  n,  states,  "These  stu- 


dents are  adding  rich  resoiirces  in  their  own 
iaq>ectlve  fields  to  the  training  we  are  giving 
them  In  group  therapy.  They  are  serving  as 
eo-therapists  who  will  soon  be  handling  a 
group  in  vocational  rebabUltatlon  under 
iupwTlslon." 

These    students    have    given    invaluable 
MTvlces  to  the  patients  at  the  hospital.* 

The  student,  because  he  is  one  who  is 
"making  it"  in  society,  can  often  offer 
hope  and   outside   contact   to   someone 
who  feels  entrapped  In  an  urban  ghetto, 
or  a  disadvantaged  economic  situation. 
The  students  have  also  made  an  enthu- 
siastic response  to  the  program.  Because 
California  State  at  Los  Angeles  is  an 
urban  commuter  college,  its  21,000  stu- 
dents center   most   of   their    activities 
away   from    the    compus.    These    stu- 
dents are  often  not  enthusiastic  about 
the  traditional  collegiate  bonfires  and 
pep  rallies.  But,  like  all  of  today's  col- 
lege generation,  they  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  current  problems  and  their 
own  role  in  society.  They  have  a  strong 
desire  to  improve  both  themselves  and 
society,  and  to  affect  the  directions  of 
our  Nation.  EPIC  has  helped  direct  these 
student  energies  and  concerns  into  con- 
structive   community    activities.    In    so 
doing  EPIC  has  made  good  use  of  their 
pent-up  concerns  for  society,  provoked 
Intellectual  stimulation,  added  a  sense  of 
student     commitment,     and     provided 
countless  hours  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity. As  a  result,  interest  in  EPIC 
from  other  colleges  and  the  community 
has  never  been  higher. 

The  theme  among  many  of  today's 
college  students  is  one  of  turn  off  drop 
out.  or  you  cannot  fight  the  power  struc- 
ture. The  EPIC  program  says  to  that 
same  student,  "tune  in,  get  involved,  you 
can  aff^t  the  scene."  The  EPIC  volun- 
teer through  his  participation  in  a  com- 
munity service  program,  gains  insights 
which  coupled  with  the  coUege's  aca- 
donic  program  can  help  him  become 
upon  his  completion  of  his  college  re- 
quirements, a  more  knowledgeable  citizen 
and  a  more  highly  skilled  professional 
A«  a  student,  EPIC  allows  the  Individual 
"f«  the  needs  of  his  own  community 
and  the  directions  which  his  education 
and  training  must  foUow  as  he  would 
have  a  positive  effect  on  that  scene. 

And  what  about  the  community,  one 
m^t  ask?  The  community  benefits 
nm  the  tremendous  energy,  the  chal- 
»i«lng  minds  and  the  creative  talents 
^the  young  student.  The  overworked, 
overcrowded.  perhaps  understaffed 
JKenor  may  just  weU  need  the  vibrant 
n^th  of  student  participation.  The 
2l  ^:,  ^^'  independent  com- 
S^S'^f.^""'^  program  may  receive  just 
the  additional  staff  it  needs  to  broaden 
ta  ^^*"?  attract  more  young  people 
JL°J  the  streets.  The  young  person  in 
towble  who  might  not  relate  to  an 
Sf  ^  authority  might  weU  be  respon- 
se to  a  student  volunteer  who  is  on 
h^'.  ^^9  ^  ^"'e  a^d  able  to  give 
Mm  individual    attention.    I    dare   sZ 

ttS  JJ  «^  "^  "^"^^  *  *°^P  ''hen  one 
a^mnf^Z"  '^^  Question,  who  gains 
J^  most,  the  community  or  the  stu- 

B^^f  ^"^^  t°  '^^  that  there  Is  a 
pretty  even  balance. 
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I  am  especially  deUghted  to  learn 
that  during  the  new  school  year  EPIC 
volimteers  will  be  working  at  the  fol- 
lowing agencies  located  in  central  and 
south  central  Los  Angeles:  The  Avalon 
Youth  Opportunity  Center,  the  Imperial 
Court  Community  Development  Project, 
the  Los  Angeles  Youth  Opportunity  Cen- 
ter, the  Pico  Gardens  Teen  Post,  the 
Willowbrook  Avenue  Community  Devel- 
opment Project,  the  new  Locke  Senior 
High  School,  the  South  Central  Youth 
Training  and  Employment  Project,  and 
the  Southwest  Tutorial  Project,  to  name 
just  a  few.  The  disadvantaged  economic 
circumstences  of  large  numbers  of  the 
residents  serviced  by  these  agencies  as 
well  as  in  many  instances  their  minority 
group  status  pose  impending  problems 
for  immediate  resolution.  Where  could 
better  answers  be  obtained?  What  more 
djmamic  forces  could  Influence  deci- 
sions? What  greater  telents  could  be 
used  for  counseling  and  planning  than 
the  college  student  attending  Cal  Stete, 
many  of  whom  are  themselves  residents 
of  this  very  conamunity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  E3»IC  at  California 
State  is  saying  to  the  students: 

We  can  help  you  learn,  we  can  help  you  get 
involved,  but  you  must  be  dedicated  to  par- 
ticipating in  your  community  throueh  a 
positive  service. 

As  a  new  EPIC  director.  Mrs.  Vivian 
Gordon  wrote  me  recently  that: 

We  feel  that  today's  college  student  cannot 
afford  to  miss  the  EPIC  opportunity.  There 
are  tremendous  social  changes  taking  place 

^v,f,?5  *='"*"  *°***y-  "^^  student  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  know  What  is  happening  and  to 
take  part  through  posiUve  action.  EPIC  pro- 
vides such  a  positive  ouUet 
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and  proclaimed  the  following  excellent 
legislative  purposes: 

To  elevate  standards  for  the  employed 
woman,  to  promote  her  Interests,  to  create 
a  spirit  of  cooperaUon,  to  expand  opportuni- 
ties through  Industrial,  sclentlflc,  and  voca- 
tional acUvlties.  to  secure  equal  considera- 
tion under  the  law  and  to  establUh  condi- 
tions which  assure  both  men  and  women  the 
fuUest  opportunity  and  reward  for  the  de- 
velopment of  their  capaclUes  to  the  maxi- 
mum potential. 

To  consider  the  place  and  responsibility  of 
the  employed  woman  as  a  concerned  citizen 
in  the  complex  democratic  society  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
this  nation  In  world  affairs. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs  of  the  United  States  and  to  all 
American  career  women  by  the  observ- 
ance of  "National  Bushiesswomen's 
Week. 


Members  Paying  Tribote  to 
Hob.  James  H.  QaiUea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1967 


EPIC  says  to  the  Cal  State  students, 
we  need  you  and  you  need  EPIC"  I 
hope  that  coUege  students  all  over  the 
country  who  are  looking— indeed  who 
are  thirsting  after  a  sense  of  involve- 
ment will  look  to  EPIC  at  California 
State  and  draw  a  guide.  I  am  told  that 
the  director  and  the  student  coordinator 
staff  of  the  EPIC  program  would  wel- 
come inquiries  from  coUege  students  who 
might  be  interested  in  estoblishing  a 
similar  program  on  theh-  campuses 


National  Businesswomen's  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF  NWW   MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATWES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1967 


A^ti!,?^',^?  ^-  *^J°^«  J»°*  Davis, 
SS?  m  !!.^''  Volunteer  Services.  L«^ 
""Wss  County  General  Hospital 


Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr 
Speaker,  a  national  tribute  is  betag  paid 
to  our  country's  career  women  at  this 
time  with  the  observance  of  "National 
Businesswomen's  Week."  The  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  Inc..  has  sponsored  tills 
occasion  since  1928,  and  during  the  week 
the  national  federation's  178,000  mem- 
bers wUl  call  attention  to  the  growing 
role  of  women  hi  every  phase  of  national 
me. 

In  July  of  this  year,  the  federation 
adopted  its  national  legislative  platform. 


Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
Members  participated  with  me  in  my  spe- 
cial order  in  behalf  of  Jucmt  Qtiiia.KN  on 
Wednesday.  March  1,  1967: 

,^,°i?  5*^""-°  ^-  ^*°-  minority  leader, 
of  M^higan;  Hon.  Leslh  C.  Abends 
minorfty  whip,  of  Illinois;  Hon.  MelviW 
R.  LaiRp,  of  Wisconsin;  Hon.  Boa  Wilson. 
of  California;  Hon.  Charles  E.  Goodell. 

n.uf'^  T^'^Kl  ^°"-  ^-  ^"-^  SMITH,  of 

California;  Hon.  Donald  RunsreLD,  of 
Illinois;  Hon.  John  J.  DtmcAN.  of  Ten- 
nessee; Hon.  William  e.  Brock,  of  Ten- 
nessee; Hon.  Dan  Kittkendall  of  Ten- 
nessee; Hon.  William  C.  WaipLER,  of 
Virginia;  Hon.  James  T.  Broyhill.  of 
North  CaroUna;  Hon.  Delbert  L.  LAtTA. 
of  Ohio;  Hon.  John  b.  Anderson,  of  Illi- 
nois; Hon.  William  C.  Cramer,  of  Flor- 
ida; Hon.  Albert  H.  Qote,  of  Biflnnesota; 
Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  of  Maryland- 
Hon.  Margaret  M.  Heckler.,  of  Massa- 
chusetts;    Hon.    P.    BRADrORD    MORSE^bf 

Massachusetts ;  Hon.  Charles  R.  Jonas. 
of  North  Carolina;  Hon.  George  V  Han- 
sen, of  Idaho;  Hon.  Fred  Schwengel,  of 

Sjr^;  ^"-  ^"^  ^  '^^«*^'  0^  New 
Hampshire;  Hon.  Gilbert  Gude,  of 
Maryland;  Hon.  Odin  Langen,  of  Minne- 
sota; Hon.  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  of  New  ' 
^rsey  Hon  Sam  Steiger,  of  Arizona; 
Hon.  James  Harvey,  of  Michigan;  Hon. 
Prances  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio;  Hon.  Robert 
McClory.  of  Illinois;  Hon.  Paul  Pwdley! 
^,^,^^' ,?°"-  "^""^  W-  Watson,  of 
^^h  ^T"."*'  5°"-  ^^**^  Andrews,  of 
Nortii  Dakota;  Hon.  Del  Clawson.  of 
California;  Hon.  Howard  W.  Robison  of 
New  York;  Hon.  E.  Ross  Adair,  of  In- 

w-^*'  ^,°^-  i"'^  ^  Clevelaih).  of  New 
I^pshh-e;  Hon.  Richard  L.  Roudebttsh. 
of  Indiana;  Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr. 
SL2^°'  i^°Sr-  William  L.  Dickenson,  of 
«ew  York;  Hon.  J.  Irving  Whalliy  of 
Penn^lvania;  Hon.  Prank  J.  Horton.  of 
New  York;  Hon.  Lawrence  G.  Williams 
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of  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  Dohald  O.  Brotz- 
MAN,  of  Colorado;  Hon.  Jc^dt  W.  Wtdi.er. 
of  New  York;  Hon.  Cbakusttx  T.  Rxid. 
of  Illinois;  Hon.  Jamxs  V.  Smith,  of  Ok- 
lahoma; and  Hon.  Thbodors  R.  Kupfeb- 
MAK.  of  New  Toilc. 


A  CoiutitaieBt  Hu  His  Say 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN. 

or   mNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'll  VB3 
Tuesday.  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Carl  Qit>vom,  of  Wil- 
liams. Minn  ,  has  written  me  on  niuner- 
ous  occasions  through  the  years,  express- 
ing his  views  on  various  national  and 
world  issues.  He  Is  a  regular  reader  of 
the  CoNCSESsiaifAL  Rxcoao,  and  notes 
the  debates  with  considerable  interest. 
He  has  taken  issue  with  a  number  of 
statements  made  In  the  Record  and  re- 
cently requested  that  his  views  be  in- 
cluded In  rebuttal. 

I  hereby  comply  with  Mr.  Grovom's  re- 
quest by  reprinting  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcoso. 

Wastbi  Monzt  and  Who  Sttffess 

ThlB  Administration  xntBt  be  reminded 
that  tbere  Is  too  mucb  money  wasted  In  pro- 
grams which  are  not  worthwhile  and  must 
stop  and  realize  that  there  is  a  Ood,  and  He 
has  given  lis  His  Holy  Word  that  we  might 
learn  thereby. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  spend  any  more  money 
on  space  travel  to  the  moon,  as  the  Bible 
definitely  states  that  earth  Is  man's  bound- 
ary. 

Just  why  should  we  taxpayers  be  taxed  to 
the  hilt  Just  to,  keep-up  or  get  ahead  of  a 
Oodless  nation  such  as  Russia?  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  a  nation  that  worships  God  In 
spirit  and  in  truth,  but  we  have  fallen  so  far 
back  one  wonders  If  there  Is  hope  for  our 
blessed  America.  There  are  quite  a  few  prob- 
lems that  can  and  must  be  looked  Into,  so 
that  we  can  be  eased  from  the  great  burden 
Of  taxation. 

As  I  read  the  Comckbssxonal  Record  I  find 
some  very  Important  subjects  that  could  be 
remedied,  and  which  could  create  ease  and 
comfort  to  the  elderly  people  In  this  land  of 
ours. 

I  read  that  the  Social  Seciirlty  program  is 
at  a  pomt  of  crisis,  but  IX  those  who  receive 
social  security  would  be  given  a  fair  check, 
they  could  enjoy  their  last  years  with  hap- 
piness and  comfort.  Just  why  cant  a  bill  be 
passed  to  lower  the  social  security  age  to  55 
or  80  years,  and  take  the  money  that  is 
wasted  In  space  to  pay  those  who  would 
benefit  from  an  increase  in  social  Mcurity 
benefits?  The  minimum  should  be  at  least 
$100.  I  know  that  if  this  was  put  through. 
It  would  also  solve  unemployment  to  a  great 
extent. 

There  are  those  who  would  retire  to  let  the 
younger  take  the  work.  We  must  look  to  our 
younger  generation  (to  create)  equaUty  and 
good  wUl  for  all. 

It  la  also  true  that  a  lot  of  elderly  would 
not  sit  idle  and  not  do  anything  at  aU,  but 
be  active  In  some  sort  of  work  for  themselves, 
as  work  does  not  harm  anyone.  I  know  for 
one  that  if  I  were  in  that  age  group,  I  would 
be  tinkering  with  something  to  be  acttve. 

There  are  so  many  people  who  have  to  go 
to  the  dtlea  to  get  work,  and  can  we  not  see 
that  this  is  ODe  cause  of  unrest.  ov«rp<yui*- 
tlon  and  tlota  In  our  cities? 


I  know  thai  what  I  am  about  to  say  txtr- 
ther  '^11  cause  criticism,  but  we  have  a  right 
to  express  ourselves.  There  are  too  many 
large  farms  and  too  few  small  ones.  If  there 
was  some  cooperation  it  would  be  more  fair 
to  all,  and  money  saved. 

I  am  for  the  fanner,  but  I  do  not  sympa- 
thize with  those  who  are  greedy.  We  have 
plenty  of  people  Uke  that.  There  Is  a  verse 
m  the  Bible  which  states  "What  shaU  it 
{Mtiflt  a  man  if  he  gains  the  whole  world,  and 
losetb  his  owa  soiil,"  or  what  will  he  give  in 
exchange  for|his  soul?  We  all  should  look 
into  the  Gooa  Book,  and  see  just  what  Ood 
has  in  store  for  those  who  live  honestly  and 
righteously. 

I  don't  claim  to  be  a  Bible  scholar,  but  I 
read  it  every!  day  and  thank  Ood  for  His 
blessings,  even  though  there  are  days  when 
I  do  not  receive  anything.  But,  thanks  be  to 
God,  He  will  '^ovide  no  matter  how  meager. 
We  could  well  afford  to  read  the  Book  of  Job. 

I  KHODXSIA 

Just  why  saoul^  we  boycott  Rhodesia  and 
trade  with  Russia?  This  is  a  great  and  grave 
sin,  and  GodI  will  punish  us  if  we  do  not 
change  tactic^.  I  am  writing  this  from  my 
prayerful  heart,  that  America  get  back  to 
Ood.  j 

PANAMA    CANAL 

Beware!  I,  I  along  with  all  the  American 
people,  will  My:  Dont  sell  or  give  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  lb  the  Russian-ruled  demons. 
This  would  ruin  our  freedom  completely. 
Please,  American  people,  write  a  protest  to 
your  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

I      POaNOGRAPHT  ""^ 

Do  away  with  all  this  dirty  trash  and  do 
it  quickly,  we  Christians'  are  all  for  the 
stamping  out  of  all  this  unfit  reading  and 
fUtfa.  I 

I  8UPKKMK    COXTST 

How  is  it  taat  one  woman  can  stop  prayer 
in  public  schools?  Where  is  the  voice  of  our 
Christians  in  America? 

May  God  h^ve  mercy  on  us,  and  Mr.  John- 
son, our  lead* 


October  17,  1967 


I 

ipblU 


ladianapblu  Earns  Self-Help  Tide 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  (L  BRAY 

j        or   INOIANA 
IN  THE  HCjUSE  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueskay,  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  day 
and  age  when  the  phrase  "self-help" 
sometimes  aeems  to  be  out  of  date.  How- 
ever, the  city  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has 
compiled  ani  outstanding  record  of  being 
a  real  self-help  city.  The  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Indianapolis  News  for 
October  13, 1967,  tells  the  story: 

Involved  QmzzNs:  Indianapolis  Earns 
I  SXLr-EteLP  TnxB 
(By  Ross  Hermann) 

Indianapolis'  record  as  a  "self-help"  dty 
has  In  receat  months  received  Impreaslve 
vindication.  | 

Growing  national  attention  to  Hoosier  do- 
it-yourself  programs  and  emulation  by 
other  cities  bave  relnfc«ced  the  local  belief 
that  real  prdgrees  flows  from  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  prtiiate  citizens. 

Indianapolis'  "self-help"  tag  was  not  cas- 
ually bestowed.  Behind  it  Is  a  degree  of 
private  concern  and  involvement  in  the  wel- 
fare ot  the  community  which  sets  Indian- 
apolis apart  trom  most  American  cities. 

During  the  period  in  which  Indianapolis 
rejected  partfcipation  in  Federal  "aid"  pro- 
grams, tfae  city  perfected  a  local,  self-help 


approach  to  its  needs  which  remains  to4» 
the  main  chan  lel  for  getting  things  doiM 
in  the  community. 

Now  lndlana]k>Us  is  discovering  that  thk 
period  was  an  Inculwtar  for  social-welfan 
experiments  which  are  becoming  models  tot 
other  oommunltles.  Long  advised  to  "coiae 
out  of  the  past"  and  emulate  other  cltlM, 
Indianapolis  today  is  Inspected  and  cod- 
siilted  with  increasing  frequency  by  offlcUit 
of  cities  disillusioned  with  Federal  progranii. 

With  Detroltls  civU  disorders  freshly  in 
flolnd,  Oov.  Oeorge  Romney  of  Michigan  paM 
tribute  to  Indianapolis'  practical  approMi 
to  community  needs  on  a  recent  visit  htrt, 
"To  deal  with  problems  of  the  magnitude  w* 
face,"  he  said,  "we  are  going  to  have  to  get 
the  emphasis  back  on  what  built  the  country 
originally  .  .  .  the  p>eople  built  the  country." 

One  of  those  drawing  heavily  upon  Indian. 
apolls'  experience  is  California's  Gov.  RonsUi 
Reagan,  who  is  seeking  to  adapt  "self-help" 
welfare  methods  to  his  state. 

The  Seattle  Times  recently  noted  with 
envy  the  generosity  of  the  IndlanapoUt- 
based  Lilly  Endowment  in  supporting  com- 
munity project*  and  lamented  the  unwill. 
Ingness  of  Seattle  firms  to  become  similarly 
Involved. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  Lilly  Endowment 
has  contributed.  9860,000  to  local,  do-it-yow- 
self  endeavors,  according  to  foundation 
director  Jolin  Lynn.  If  support  for  tU 
United  Pund  ^  included,  Lilly's  five-yeti 
contribution  to  local  welfare  approaches  )] 
million.  j 

Through  Its  army  of  volunteers,  the  United 
Pund  Itself  collects  about  $4  million  esch 
year  for  support  of  118  social  service  agendei 
throughout  th^  metropolitan  area.  Since 
1960  the  United  Pund  has  received  upward! 
of  927  million,  according  to  its  president, 
Richard  Pague.] 

The  oommtinlty  has  given  generously,  alsa 
to  the  hospitals.  A  fund  drive  completed  last 
year  raised  $14  Inlllion  for  new  hospital  con- 
struction, and  [the  new  Winona  Memortil 
Hospital  lias  been  built  entirely  with  private 
funds.  I 

One  small  mvestmeat  which  the  Ully 
Endowment  will  never  regret  was  a  tlO.OOO 
grant  to  launch  the  CltlKens  Fonun.  whieli 
seelcs  to  reverse  the  tide  of  decay  and  deterio- 
ration in  the  city's  older  nelghl>orhoods  by 
teaching  citizen  responslbllty. 

In  two  years  it  has  expanded  from  a  H. 
Illinois  St.  storefront  to  include  700  nelgli- 
borhood  block  olube,  and  its  founder,  former 
schoolteacher  Mrs.  Mattle  Rice  Coney,  bai 
beoome  a  nationally  known  spokesman  for 
neighborhood  ooneervation. 

The  projects  which  the  experts  come  to 
Inspect  most  frequently  are  the  work  of  Dr. 
Cleo  Blackburn,  the  Board  for  Fundamental 
Education,  and  its  Planner  Hoiise  affiliate. 

Flaimer  HOuAe  provides  services  and  op- 
portunities for  eeU-improvement  to  an  esti- 
mated 100,0(X)  i^ople  each  year,  but  the  one 
endeavor  whlclt  catches  the  imagination  of 
visitors  is  Planner  House  Homes.  400  single- 
family  dwellings  built  under  the  unique 
"sweat-equity"  plan  by  pe<^Ie  who  otherwlie 
could  not  hav^  afforded  to  own  their  oiwn 
homes.  They  did  the  construction  work  them- 
selves, and  the(y  have  no  Intention  of  per- 
mitting their  ineighborhoods  to  revert  to 
slums. 

The  program  attracted  investment  capital 
to  two  abandoned  neighborhoods  and  set  In 
motion  a  self-renewal  p>roce88,  according  to 
BPE  public  public  relatons  director  James  C. 
Cummings  Jr.  ^e  cites  a  surge  of  private  con- 
struction and  Sasler  bank  loans  for  Negroes 
as  direct  rea4lU  of  the  "sweat-equltT 
projects.  J 

The  Center  Ipr  Independent  Action,  afflU- 
ated  with  the  ICdlanapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, is  currently  recruiting  volunteers  for 
its  V<riunteer  Adviser  Corps.,  which  wUl  coun- 
sel the  jobless  In  obtaining  and  holding  em- 
ployment. Indianapolis  Is  the  pilot  project  In 
a  program  tliat  wlU  be  national  in  scape. 
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<Ilie  "Tab"  recreation  program,  sponsored 
^  the  Tabernacle  Presbytolan  Church,  has 
^40.year  history  of  serving  Indianapolis 
ehlldren.  One  of  the  largest  programs  of  its 
Und  in  the  nation,  "Tab"  t«achee  oompeti- 
tlveness  and  sportsmanship  and  encourages 
moral  values  by  requiring  participants  to  at- 
tend regularly  the  chtirch  of  their  choice. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  accomplishments  of 
local  citizens  working  together  volimtarily 
(or  their  mutual  benefit.  They  are  examples 
to  which  other  cities  are  increasingly  turning 
tbetr  attention  as  the  failures  of  government 
compulsion  become  apparent. 


Balanced  Urbanizatioii  and  New 
Community  Development 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  ~ 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON     '  .'* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  17,  1967 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  increas- 
ing attention  is  being  dra^  in  Congress, 
in  the  press  of  the  Nation/&nd  through- 
out the  country  to  the  problems  resulting 
from  the  continued  migration  of  people 
out  of  rural  and  nonmetropolitan  areas 
into  increasingly  concentrated  metropol- 
itan complexes  along  the  northeastern 
and  southwestern  coasts  and  across  the 
lower  Great  Lakes  region.  This  movement 
is  caused  by  a  number  of  factors,  includ- 
ing technological  changes  in  farming, 
mining,  and  other  industries;  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  jobs  available 
acc(Mnpanied  by  the  lure  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  cities.  Actually  the  jobs 
available  in  urban  areas  frequently  re- 
quire speciaUzed  training  and  skills ;  also 
these  jobs  are  frequently  located  in  sub- 
urban or  outlying  regions  far  removed 
from  the  new  central  city  resident. 

These  (developments  have  underscored 
the  need  for  a  national  economic  de- 
velopment and  tu-banization  policy  to 
assist  in  developing  alternatives  to  the 
continued  concentration  of  population 
in  a  limited  number  of  large  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  current  Congress  designed  to  revital- 
ise depressed  and  underdeveloped  rural 
areas  by  encouraging  economic  develop- 
ment and  thereby  creating  jobs.  Various 
legislative  proposals  seek  to  establish  a 
national  commission  to  study  balanced 
economic  development  and  urban 
growth. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  of  which  I  have 
toe  honor  of  being  a  member,  is  now  in 
the  midst  of  an  intensive  study  of  bal- 
anced mbanlzation  and  new  community 
wvelopment.  The  Commission,  estab- 
Ushed  by  Congress  in  1959,  is  composed 
M  representatives  of  the  public  and  aU 
levels  of  government  including  six  Mem- 
berg  of  Congress.  Mrs.  Dwter  from  New 
Jersey  and  Mr.  Fountain  from  North 
Carolina  are  the  other  Commission  mem- 
wrs  from  the  House.  In  the  Senate,  the 
^or  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
arai],  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
"«ota  [Mr.  MuNDT],  and  the  junior 
senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mvskib]  are 


the  members.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion has  three  members  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Director  of  the  OfQce  of  Emergency 
Planning.  The  other  members  include 
four  CJovemors,  four  mayors,  three  State 
legislative  leaders,  and  three  elected 
county  ofiBcials.  The  pubUc  is  repre- 
sented by  three  members. 

The  study  and  the  Commission's  con- 
sideration of  it  will  provide  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Congress  and  the  many 
Interested  groups  and  Individuals 
throughout  the  Nation  to  give  this  prob- 
lem thorough  and  informed  considera- 
tion. In  order  that  Members  of  Congress 
may  know  the  scope  of  the  Commission's 
study  on  balanced  urbanization  and  new 
communities  the  study  outline  follows: 
Outline  or  ACIR  Stddt  or  Balanced 
Urbanization  and  New  Communrt  De- 
velopment 

The  foUowlng  is  a  topical  and  paragraph 
outline  which  develops  the  major  areas  of 
coverage  for  the  Conunlsslon's  study  on  Bal- 
anced Urbanization  and  New  Community 
Development.  Not  all  topics  are  treated  in 
equal  depth  nor  Is  the  depth  of  treatment 
necessarily  related  to  importance. 

The  study  describes  the  present  pattern  of 
urbanization  in  the  country  and  the  patterns 
of  urban  and  regional  growth  and  decline.  It 
will  review  the  economic,  social  and  political 
factors  which  Influence  economic  develop- 
ment and  urbanization.  Consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  need  for  a  national  economic 
development  and  urbanization  policy  to 
foster  balanced  development  throughout  the 
country,  and  to  the  respective  roles  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments.  It  will  then 
consider  Intergovernmental  problems  in- 
volved in  evolving  policies  and  programs  to 
facilitate  the  financing,  development,  and 
governing  of  new  communities  as  one  of  the 
methods  to  implement  national  policies  and 
goals  for  a  balanced  urbanization. 

INTKODUCnON 

A.  Purpose  of  the  study. 

1.  To  examine  the  present  total  pattern  of 
urbanization  nationwide,  emphasizing  the 
whole  range  from  villages  to  metropolitan 
centers,  including  specific  attention  to 
trends  affecting  small  towns  and  rural  coun- 
ties as  well  as  the  large  urban  concentrations. 

2.  "Hj  provide  a  description  of  urbanization, 
using  a  broader  definition  for  "urban"  and 
more  restricted  for  "rural." 

3.  To  identify  the  forces  which  have  influ- 
enced present  population  distribution  pat- 
terns with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  consider- 
ation of  possible  policies  designed  to  en- 
courage balanced  urbanization. 

4.  To  dentry  economic  and  social  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  In  population  con- 
centration In  metropolitan  centers. 

5.  To  consider  the  need  for  a  national 
urbanization  policy  which  can  guide  specific 
decisions  regarding  programs  which  affect 
urban  development. 

6.  To  examine  several  types  of  measures 
at  various  levels  of  government  that  can  be 
used  to  foster  balanced  urbanization. 

7.  To  examine  the  potential  of  "rural 
growth  centers"  as  a  method  of  counteract- 
ing the  diseconomies  od  metropolitan  con- 
tratlon  and  congestion. 

8.  To  examine  the  potential  of  new  com- 
munities as  another  method  of  meeting  the 
problem  of  population  concentration  in  met- 
ropolitan areas. 

9.  To  review  ttie  problems  involved  in  plan- 
ning, regulating,  and  building  large  new  com- 
munities. Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  possible  role  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors  In  de- 
veloping new  conomunitlee. 


10.  To  explore  questions  of  land  assembly 
and  develc^ment;  planning  and  develop- 
ment: provision  of  community  faciUttes  and 
services;  the  time  and  character  of  municipal 
government  for  new  conununlties;  and  to 
explore  the  regions  and  metropolitan  areas. 

11.  To  examine  the  governmental  and  ad- 
ministrative techniques  that  can  be  used  to 
encourage  and  regulate  urban  development 
in  accordance  with  pubUc  policy  objectives. 

B.  Definitions — distingtiisb  type«  of  new 
communities  and  related  developments: 
satellite  new  commumtiee,  independent  new 
clUes.  regional  centers,  growth  centers, 
planned  developments,  planned  residential 
districts,  planned  unit  developments,  "new 
town-in  town"  (on  undeveloped  sites  or 
cleared  sites  or  a  combination  of  the  two). 

C.  While  the  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  of  the  study  of  new  com- 
munities will  have  relevance  for  rural  and 
urban  growth  centers,  "new  town-in  town," 
planned  residential  districts,  planned  unit 
developments,  etc..  the  emphasis  wiU  be  on 
strictly  "new  communities,"  i.e.,  communi- 
ties started  from  scratch  in  areas  with  no 
significant  development  within  the  projected 
borders  and  no  coterminous  local  go'vern- 
ment.  Perhaps  modified  to  Include  those  de- 
velopments (especially  those  using  staged 
development)  which  so  enlarge  an  existing 
small  incorporated  nucleus  as  to  put  them 
outside  the  normal  sul>dlvider/developer 
situation. 

part  I — NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
USBANIZATION 

Chapter  1.  The  process  o/  urbanization 
A.  Descriptive  and  statistical  account  of 
urbanization  in  the  United  States  identifying 
the  growth  of  urban  areas  empbaslzlhg  the 
whole  spectrum  from  the  smallest  "rural" 
urban  centers  to  the  largest  metropoUtan 
areas  and  "megalopolis." 

1.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  total 
pattern  of  urbanization  stressing  the  growth 
of  medium-sized  urban  centers. 

2.  The  significance  of  the  growth  of  sub- 
urbs in  relation  to  central  cities  and  the 
distinction  between  central  cities  and  other 
components  of  urban  population  (fringe 
areas,  urbanized  areas,  other  urban  places, 
and  some  rural  nonfarm) . 

3.  A  description  of  the  megalopolis  con- 
cept. 

4.  Identification  of  the  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing small-  and  medium-sized  counties  and 
cities  (including  those  cities  located  within 
SMSA's  but  not  a  part  of  the  socio-economic 
Structure  of  the  SMSA) . 

5.  Description  of  problems  attendant  upon 
the  pattern  of  urbanization  Including  heavy 
concentration  in  metropolitan  areas  and  sub- 
urban "sprawl"  and  the  resulting  economic, 
social  and  governmental  problems.  A  paral- 
lel description  of  problems  created  by  the 
exodus  of  population  from  rural  areas. 

6.  Significance  of  dispersal  of  industry  into 
urban  fringe  and  rural  areas  and  increased 
Industrialization  of  agiictUture  with  owners 
and  even  operators  more  frequently  living  In 
urban  places. 

Chapter  2.  Factors  influencing  economic  de- 
velopment arid  urbanization 
A.  Analytical  discussion  of  factors  influ- 
encing national  and  regional  economic 
growth  and  decline  and  urbanization  based 
on  the  recognition  that  mature  economies 
function  through  the  interaction  of  urban- 
industrial  complexes  (cities);  tliat  the  ma- 
jor economic  activity  of  the  nation  operates 
and  will  in  the  forseeable  future  continue  to 
operate  through  a  system  of  cities;  that  re- 
gional differentiation  tends  to  give  way  to 
urban  Interaction  as  the  economy  of  a  na- 
tion matures.  For  the  purposes  of  this  an- 
alysis, the  urban  complex  or  center  1b  not 
just  a  densely  populated  area,  but  is  a  so- 
cial complex  containing  a  hierarchy  of  eco- 
nomicaUy  and  socially  interrelated  and  over- 
lapping hinterlands  wlilch  coUectlvely  com- 
prise a  recognizable,  viable  entity. 
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B.  Bxamlnfttlon  of  mcUI  and  ooonomlc 
lorces  Influencing  ragloiua  acttTlty  mud  ur- 
banization. * 

1.  The  extent  and  character  of  national 
econofmlc  growth. 

2.  The  Impact  ol  change-Initiating  facton 
central  to  such  growth,  particularly  (a)  tech- 
nology, (b)  natural  reaourcee,  (c)  population 
and  iAhor  force,  (d)  changea  in  consumer 
demand,  and  (e)  strategically  Important  In- 
stitutional changes,  such  aa  those  flowing 
from  goTemmental  policy. 

3.  The  relative  extent  ^  which  regions 
have  shared  In  the  national  economic 
growth,  and  the  shift  In  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  Individual  regions  with  regard  to 
the  key  measures  (I.e.,  employment  within 
major  Industries) . 

4.  The  major  characteristics  of  the  eco- 
jKxnle  growth  (or  decline)  patterns  of  the 
Individual  regions,  particularly  the  extent  to 
which  such  growth  (or  decline)  Is  related  to 
Industry  composition  or  to  wlthln-lndustry 
luuiUonal  Changes. 

6.  The  nature  of  the  Individual  regions, 
and  their  patterns  of  urbanization. 

C.  Bxanilnatlon    of    economies    and    dis- 
economies of  concentration  and  dispersion. 
/Chapter  3.  Conclusions  and  Ttcommendations 

regarding  the  influencing  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  urbanization 

A.  Identify  the  need  for  national  and  reg- 
ional. State,  and  local  economic  develop- 
ment policy  Incorporating  lubanlzatlon  po- 
licy. 

B.  Conallder  possible  Federal,  State,  and 
local  policies  to  encourage  a  balanced  Indus- 
trial and  economic  growth  throughout  the 
nation  and  a  balanced  pattern  of  urbanlza- 

^tlon  *between  large  metropolitan  centsrs, 
■nailer  urban  places  outside  of  metropolitan 
area*,  and  rural  areas. 

1.  Policy  to  stem  the  continued  concentra- 
tion In  metropolitan  areas  and  to  encourage 
the  development  of  alternative  patterns  of 
urbanization  including  smaller  growth  cen- 
tecB  and  new  oommunltles. 

2.  The  use  of  Industrial  location  policies 
to  Influence  development;  placement  of  pub- 
lic contracts.  Institutions  and  facilities  as  an 
Influence;  and  the  development  of  Job  im- 
portunities. 

3.  land  iise  and  development  policies  such 
as  new  approaches  to  zoning,  open  space 
proirlsloDs.  and  timing  of  water  and  sewer 
lines  and  highways. 

4.  Measures  dealing  with  government  orga- 
nization and  structure  su^  as  boundary 
commissions,  extra-territorial  powers, 
strengUMnlns  ooonty  governments,  and 
regional  arrangements. 

5.  wniMtn^titm  where  possible  of  the 
arbitrary  distinction  resulting  in  similar  but 
separate  programs  for  rural  and  urban 
area*— 701  and  community  development  dis- 
tricts, urban  rural  water  sewer  facilities  pro- 
gram. BI7D  and  USDA  extension  programs, 
propo»ed  separate  urban  and  rural  Job  op- 
portunity programs. 

C.  Otganlzatlonal  alternatives  to  formu- 
late eoonocnlc  development  and  urbantza- 
tlon  policy. 

1.  A  national  economic  planning  agency 
assigned  responsibility  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  urbanization  pc^cy — an  existing  or 
new^agwwy  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

8.   Complementary   regional.   State,   area- 
wide,  and  local  planning  organization  and 
process. 
rABT    n — rNTxaoovxamczircAL    azi.ATiQNS    nr 
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COMMUWITIZS 

Chapter  4.  New  communtties  in  America  and 
their  objectivea 

A.  Objectives  al  new  communities  and 
Identlflcatloo  at  the  pubUc  interest  In  tbesn. 
(Obviously  not  all  of  the  objeetlTes  are 
equally  Important  or  feaelble.) 

1.  n^ienal  away  from  oi?a«onoentrated 
urban  ceatesa. 


a.  Begulat4  development:  an  opportvmlty 
for  planned,  staged  develoixnent  to  Influence 
the  future  course  of  urban  growth  encourag- 
ing desirable  cities  and  towns  based  on  sound 
principles  of  I  physical  planning,  using  flex- 
ible approacbes,  viewing  the  total  projected 
city  as  a  whole,  and  providing  for  various 
needs  on  a  rational  baole. 

3.  Assure  the  most  economic  use  of  public 
and  private  resources  for  new  urban  de- 
velopment. 

4.  Provide  a  wide  range  of  single  and  multi- 
family  housing  covering  a  broad  price  range 
from  low-lneome  housing  to  luxury  homes 
and  apartments. 

6.  Present  the  opportunity  tar  innovation 
and  experimentation  unhampered  by  pre- 
exlsting  etructiires  and  organization. 

6.  Provide  relatively  self-contained  social 
and  economic  c^portunltles  within  or  easily 
accessible  toliie  conununity  tot  a  wide  range 
Ox  pn-ofeeslonal  and  occupational  needs. 

7.  Provide  housing  choices  to  all  groups  as 
a  step  In  overcoming  established  patterns  of 
segregation  which  foreclose  or  minimlae  the 
opportunity  { tot  moving  out  of  minority 
^lettos.         > 

8.  Believe  pressure  on  .-central  cities  and 
built-up  areBs  fco:  relocation  opportunities 
In  oonnectloo  with  urban  renewal,  highway 
projects,  code  enforcement,  and  other  dis- 
placements. 

9.  Provide  for  amenities  and  deslraUe 
residential,  work,  and  recreational  opportu- 
nities. Forestall  blight  and  deterioration. 

10.  Contribute  to  the  sound  economic  de- 
velopment of  a  region.. 

11.  Provide  direct  economic  benefits'  to  the 
governments  Involved,  such  as  a  diversified 
tax  base  and  economic  provision  of  public 
services  and  facilities. 

12.  Provide  alternative  residential  and 
work  opportunities  for  migration  coming 
Into  metrc^iClltan  areas. 

13.  Provide  geographically  dl&persed  alter- 
natives to  migration  into  the  largest  tut>an 
ooncentratlois. 

B.  History  of  "new  towns"  and  new  com- 
munities. 

1.  Early  history. 

2.  General  philosophy  of  "new  towns"  and 
new      communities — various      streams      of 
thoiight  gotng  into  them:   town  planning, 
good    government,    garden    cities,    economic ' 
Interest,  company  towns,  convenience. 

3.  New  towns  in  Europe. 

4.  New  communities  in  America. 

a.  Boots  in  city  plaimlng  movement. 

b.  The  company  town. 

c.  Earllesti  planned  suburban  develop- 
ments. , 

d.  The  lt20's  and  1930's  Oarden  City 
eflOrts.         j 

e.  New  Deal  "Oreenbelt"  cities  of  the 
1980's.  .       ' 

f.  Defense  towns:  IjOs  Alamos,  Oak  Bldge, 
Richland. 

g.  Poet-VTbrld  War  n  large  suburban  de- 
velopments—-Ijevlttowns,  Park  Forest,  etc. 

6.  Evaluation  of  previous  experience. 

Chapter  5.  Meui  community  development  and 
I  government  action 

A.  Present  experience  and  problems  facing 
new  community  development — their  political, 
social,  and  economic  feasibility. 

1.  Need  te  combine  the  public  interest  re- 
quirements eesenUal  to  Justify  special  pro- 
visions, cooceeslons,  and  Inducements  with 
the  eoononllc  need  for  a  profit  to  Interest 
entrepreneiirs. 

a.  Provision  of  essential  public  services  and 
assurance  Of  adequate  public  facilities  de- 
signed to  incorporate  the  capfu:lty  or  be  ca- 
pable of  expansion  to  incorporate  the  ca- 
pacity to  serve  the  ultimate  planned  popula- 
tion. 

b.  The  piDtectlon  of  public  objectives  such 
as  the  provision  of  a  range  ot  housing  types 
Including  low-rent,  public  housing  and 
mlddle-lncttne  bousing  either  subsidized, 
non-profit,  fir  limited  pctjAt. 
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2.  Need  for  ofUlonal  and  State  and  metn- 
polltan  areas,  urban  development  policy  ta 
provide  broad,  t>aslc  goals  and  objectivts  to 
guide  and  Inform  decisions. 

3.  Large  inittfil  financial  commltmeot  a^ 
extended  development  period  during  wlHet 
return  is  limited  or  nonexistent. 

4.  Limited  tax  base  for  current  pufaUe 
needs  during  eerller  stages  before  commsf 
clal  and  industrial  development. 

5.  Problem  of  securing  adequate  fiscal  n- 
sources  to  finance  needed  public  services  ud 
facilities  In  those  new  communities  wbldi 
don't  include  sufficient  Indiistrial  and  ccn- 
merclal  development  within  their  borden. 

6.  The  nece^ty  for  imaginative  pubUc 
regulation  duflng  the  crucial  formattn 
stages  before  al  government  exists  which  b 
specifically  concerned  with  the  "new  commii. 
nlty"  per  se.  Their  government,  In  ioih 
States  particularly,  may  not  necessarily  be 
coincident  with  the  borders  of  the  new  can. 
munlties — i.e..  It  may  be  the  county,  ton, 
or  borough  wlt^Un  which  development  taka 
place. 

7.  The  need  for  flexibility  to  develop  nnr 
Imaginative  ^f>roaobe6  and  meet  changtai 
conditions  ovet-  the  period  of  developount 
while  at  the  sa|ne  Ume  protecting  the  pubUe 
Interest  by  preventing  exploitation  of  ttt 
more  liberal  er  fiexlble  regulatory  pouey 
thus  preserving  the  essential  assxunpttoH 
under  which  t  le  Initial  commitment  to  ik- 
velop  Is  enters  I  into. 

8.  The  neceOBlty  to  anticipate  a  pollttal 
and  conununity  leadership  and  a  constlt*. 
ency  not  yet  present  or  even  clearly  idantl- 
fled  consisting  of  residents,  merchaata, 
industrialists,  #tc.  The  general  dlrectloa  tbit 
will  be  desired  or  acceptable  must  be  fan- 
seen  and  then  there  must  be  allowance  f« 
adjustment  without  compromising  the  birie 
objectives  as  a^ual  exi>erience  grows. 

9.  Relationship  of  development  to  as  «• 
Istlng  Incorporated  place — either  a  city  laifv 
than  the  new  development  or  a  town  auA 
smaller  than  the  new  development— win 
annexation  is  a  possible  alternative  step 
rather  than  independent  Incorporation.  Ihi 
of  local  agency  formation  commission  or 
State  review  agency  could  be  helpful. 

10.  The  neoesslty  to  assess  the  market  for 
and  acceptability  of  new  communities. 

B.  Possible  recommendations  for  goren- 
ment  action  te  assist  In  the  development  o( 
ztew  communities. 

1.  Organization. 

a.  A  range  of  organizational  poeslbUtttB 
which  can  be  adapted  to  varying  spsoUe 
needs  and  objectives  of  new  communltlei  li 
needed.  The  organization  must  provide  lot 
supervision  during  Initial  stages  and  the  ulti- 
mate translttob  to  a  permanent  arrangmunt 
Including  Incprporatlon  If  desired.  Tbec 
must  be  provlAon  for  representation  and  pn- 
tectlon  of  metropolitan,  regional,  and  stMt- 
wide  Interest. 

b.  Organlzailon  for  overall  development  » 
sponslbnity. 

(1)  Public  development  authority  withu 
opportunity  ipi  participation  by  and  repn- 
sentatlon  of  a|  wide  range  of  public  and  jA- 
Tate  interests.; 

(a)  Could  Include  authority  for  aoquiri- 
tlon  of  title  ^  development  rights  to  list 
with  subsequent  sale  to  private  developei 
(a  MM  tor  pulillc  purposes. 

(b)  Could  include  responsibUlty  for  ptaii- 
nlng  and  designing,  land  development,  ngt- 
latory  authorny,  public  services,  and  supw- 
vision  of  act^  development  of  pubUc  ft- 
duties  and  drtvate  houses,  buildings,  at 
factories. 

(2)  A  mixed  consortium  of  public  and  (ri- 
▼ate  groups  (using  the  comsat  corporation" 
a  precedent)  *r  a  strictly  private  con»o»t» 
but  with  pub|Uc  funds  Involved  in  reuta 
and  developolent,  to  take  responslblll^  » 
devdopment.  Existing  governments  wouldre 
tain  more  of  the  regulatory  authority  una* 
theee  airangements. 
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(t)  Mew  aathortty  to  etpdp  the  oountj  or 
ths  Slate  to  take  dlveet  re^wwislWMty  for 
n^stkm  aaA  AsvelofKnant  aad  for  oaar- 
^HlTfr  and  ooowUnatlng  parttdpattea  <tf 
ol^  public  aad  private  eattttee. 

(4)  New  awllMrtty  to  pannlt  ■^««*^'»c 
(KIM  to  develop  astriute  dttes — to  take 
Initiative  and  exercise  early  regulatory  au- 
t^gctty  over  them  looking  to  later  Incorpo- 
^tton  or  possibly  anneratlon. 

(()   Ooun^  sidtonUBato  serriee  areaa. 

c  Organlaatloii  for  dertfopment  of  sag- 
MBts  or  parts  of  the  new  community. 

(I)  State-chwrtsMd  devek^xnent  credit 
Mfysrations  to  help  finance  individual  a»- 
f^apsrs  of  houslnc.  apartments,  commercial 
or  industrial  buildings. 

(J)  State  derelopment  finance  authorities 
tsAannel  State  funds  and  credit  or  credit 
gsenntees  into  new  ecnunualtles  develop- 
■■t  sttber  throofli  State-chartered  devel- 
^■Mnt  corporations  or  direct  to  deyelopem. 
IMS  type  of  assistance  might  be  limited  to 
ar  bave  more  desirable  terms  for  limlted- 
proAt  groups. 

ifi)  Citizens  nonprofit  bousing  coopera- 
IIMS  or  other  orgaJUzatlona  for  low-  and 
■Mdle-inoonae  housing  and  housing  tor 
^aelBl  groups  such  as  the  aged. 

<4>  Limlted-proAt  groups  for  mlddle-ln- 
MBS  and  q>ecUI  housing  needs. 

(f )  Authority  for  an  existing  government 
<r  public  agency  to  undertake  low-income 
paljUe  housing  and  mlddie-income  housing 
tad    make    necessary     eomnUtments     and 


otvfec- 


(a)  Oould  be  either  the  county,  other 
OtMng  local  Jurisdictions,  or  the  State. 

(b)  Could  subsequently  be  superseded  by 
aa  tneorporated  municipality  or  an  author- 
ity ol  such  a  Brunidpallty. 

(g)  Limited,  but  multi-purpose  q>eclal 
districts  or  county  subordinate  service  areas 
to  Msnmf  responsibility  for  certain  public 
worts  snd  services  either  directly  or  by  con- 
Mst  or  interlocal  agreement. 

(7)  Interlocal  contracts  or  agreements  with 
adittag  governments. 

S.  Financing. 

a.  Direct  public  financial  prog^rams. 

(1)  Federal  and  State  grant  programs  for 
land  acquisition  and  development. 

(3)  Federal  and  SUte  grant  programs  for 
eoutouction  of  public  facUltle»--opea  space, 
nter  and  sewo-  faciUtlea.  public  buUdings. 
]M«UaU,  schools,  etc.  Special  provisions  for 
«*WtlftnHl  matching  or  incentives  or  higher 
atOptf  could  be  made  for  planned  new  oom- 
iwinltlnn 

(»)  Loans  or  loan  guarantees  for  similar 
pvposes  and  poatponements  of  Interest 
MMre  Justified. 

(4)  Qrants  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
iMpOBsible  government  for  planmng  and  foe 
■AnliiUiterlng  development  controls  durlns 
tktfarmative  stages. 

b>  Ikx  concessions  or  equalization  meas- 


(1)  Certain  types  of  tax  abatement,  for- 
■•■  or  other  concessions  during  the 
of  holding  land  for  development  or 
the  early  years  of  development. 
W  Thx  equalization  or  redistribution 
J''*'''*  to  help  relate  needs  of  new  com- 
■niaes  to  tax  resources.  For  example,  in 
■tJhr  stages  of  new  community  develop- 
■■Pt.  needs  often  outstrip  the  tax  base.  Or 
•■■w  community  may  l>e  located  to  be  ac- 
*""*  *o  **!  industrial  complex  and  thereby 
j"*»wand  yet  not  Include  Industry  within 

1  Planning,  site  designation,  land  assem- 
^.  and  regulation . 

»■  PubUc  acquisition  of  land  or  devdop- 
■"K  lyits  for  subsequent  sale  to  developers 
«■»  of  pubUc  fadUties. 
J^»|w.  improved  and  flexible  approaches 
waaa-'Use  and  derelopnaent  ooatrols  such 
■  "otag  ragutattons.  suMlvtalon  ooBtrol 
^OBclal  maps  and  boildlag  codes;  to  de- 
*"*'  ptaos;  mad  to  tiM  fonnuUtlon  of 


ootnprtiieBalTe  plasmlng  peUefea 
Uves. 

c  ▲  regnlatary  aywttma  te  pans 
tlon  of  a  total  plan  wttk  yoe^ioa  fCr ' 
development  and  adapCatloos  to  chai^l^ 
pnpMlanon  and  eaetal  end  eeonomle  eondl- 
tlcns  wbUe  still  provkUng  ptedlctabUity  for 
the  developers  and  adequate  protection  of 
the  pobUc  interest. 

d.  Application  and  artaptarton  of  «»Ti-wi«g 
regulatory  techniques  such  as  planned  unit 
develc^wnent.  planning  residential  district. 
usable  open  space,  and  staged  developokent. 

e.  Development  of  new  land  use  control 
techniques  for  large,  mixed,  resldentlal-oom- 
merclal-industrial  developments  such  as  bor- 
rowing or  averaging  densities,  "floating 
■one"  approaches,  and  so  forth. 

f.  Some  techniques  for  obtaining  assur- 
ances of  continuing  ratios  of  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income housing  opportunities  to  total 
housing  which  are  the  quid  pro  quo  for  spe- 
cial regulatory  and  financial  incentives.  Pro- 
tection of  open-housing  practices.  Assur- 
ances of  adequate,  weU-planned  public  facul- 
ties to  anticipate  projected  growth. 

g.  Regulatory  leverage  arising  from  pubUc 
ownership  of  land  or  of  development  rights 
and  conditions  attached  to  sale. 

h.  National,  regional,  metropolitan  area, 
and  State  planning  for  Identification  of  pos- 
sible sites  and  designation  of  specific  sttce 
using  physical,  social,  and  economic  analysis 
techniques. 

1.  Tax  poUcy  to  infiuence  development. 

j.  Programming  of  pubUc  faculties  to  in- 
fiuence urban  development. 
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EXTENSICm  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WIBCONSIX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1967 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  took  time  during 
the  debate  on  the  Federal  pay  increase 
and  postage  rate  Increase  legislation  to 
onphasize  my  concern  for  the  failure  of 
this  Congress  to  enact  legislation  re- 
moving the  appointment  of  postmasters 
and  rural  mail  carriers  from  political 
patronage.  TbB  need  is  great. 

We  have  the  vehicle  for  changing  our 
present  inadequate  system  in  the  con- 
gressional reform  legislation  that  has 
been  bottled  up  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  take 
action  before  we  adjourn  this  first  ses- 
sion to  act  on  that  important  legislation. 
I  include  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  editorial  on  this 
subject  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal: 

Hoosi  Staixs  Rbfokic 
Last  March  the  senate  passed  a  congres- 
sional reform  bm.  It  was  no  world  shaker, 
but  it  was  a  step  toward  much  needed  Im- 
provement. 

The  blU,  among  other  things,  would  strip 
the  senate  of  its  historic  role  of  confirming 
postmasters  and  the  house  of  Its  role  of 
selecting  rural  mail  carriers.  Both  jobs  would 
be  left  up  to  the  postmaster  general,  who 
would  choose  on  the  basts  of  merit.  It  would 
tighten  control  over  lobbyists,  change  some 
committee  procedures  and  ease  the  annual 
argument  over  length  of  aessioBs  by  pro- 
viding a  month's  vacatton.     ~~ 

Even  these  relaUvely  ndnor  xaatters  seem 
too  much  for  the  house.  With  the  appsLzeBt 
approval  of  house  leadecahlp,  the  tolll  bas 


been  boxed  up  la  the  house  rules  committee 
alBce  Jilar.  9. 

If  tbe  measure  does  get  out  of  conunlttee, 
there  wUl  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  some 
'  congressmen  to  agree  upon  a  13  month  an- 
nual sesaloB  on  tbe  ground  that  there  Is  Just 
too  much  work  to  be  done  to  oontlaue  the 
flcttan  that  there  should  be  a  July  31  ad- 
JoummMit  as  provided  by  the  Ia  FoUette- 
Monroney  act  of  1946.  As  the  late  Preeldent 
Kennedy  said,  in  the  19th  century  our  lead- 
ers "dealt  In  their  entire  political  life  .  .  . 
with  only  four  or  five  major  problems.  .  .  . 
Now  tbe  problems  swarm  across  the  desks  of 
political  leader*  of  this  country."  In  the 
annual  effort  to  go  home,  congress  too  often 
now  ignores  good  measures  that  have  had 
careful  study  and  hearings  and  wastes  time 
arguing  about  quitting. 

Perhaps,  if  a  12  month  session  with  a  vaca- 
tion Is  agreed  upon,  some  attention  shoxUd 
be  given  to  the  proposal  of  Sen.  McOee  (D- 
Wyo.)  that  congressmen  be  given  sabbati- 
cals, six  months  or  so  every  six  or  seven 
years,  to  go  home  and  recharge  batteries.  Uni- 
versities do  it.  As  Sen.  Monroney  puts  it, 
"What  (the  proposal)  In  saying  is,  for  Pete's 
sake  get  back  to  being  a  civilian  for  six 
months  so  that  you  can  come  back  with  Uie 
viewpoint  that  you  had  originally  but  with 
the  backup  of  knowledge  you  have  learned 
as  a  senator  or  congressman." 

It's  a  matter  worth  considering,  at  least. 
But  it  won't  get  much  attention  if  the  house 
continues  to  refuse  even  to  bring  the  minor 
reform  biU  to  the  floor. 


Commanitt  Plau  for  the  Paaama  Canal 


EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF  wxBcoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1967 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1966,  the  Panama 
Canal  transited  11,925  oceangoing  com- 
merciy  vessels  flying  the  flags  of  50  na- 
tions, averaging  32.7  per  day.  Tliese  facts, 
more  than  anything  else,  show  that  the 
canal  is  one  of  the  greatst  crossroads  of 
world  commerce  in  addition  to  being  the 
key  military  and  strategic  center  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

As  has  been  stressed  on  many  occa- 
sions by  my  most  distinguished  and 
scholarly  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood],  the  control  of  this  vital 
waterway  has  long  been  a  prime  objec- 
tive in  the  operations  of  the  world  revo- 
lutionary movement  known  as  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy;  and  it 
is  now  a  prime  target  for  Red  conquest 
of  the  Caribbean  and  all  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. The  recently  published  collection  of 
addresses  by  Representative  Daniel  J. 
Flood  oq  "Isthmian  Canal  Policy  Ques- 
tions"— House  Document — ^No.  474,  89th 
Congress  is  a  most  useful  source  for 
authentic  information  on  the  canal  sub- 
ject, and  is  commended  for  reference  in 
ccmneetdon  with  current  discussions  on 
proposed  new  Panama  Canal  treaties. 

One  of  the  major  points  emphasized  in 
tlie  Indicated  volume  is  that  the  real  Is- 
sue at  Paaaana  Is  not  U.S.  oontnd  over 
the  Oanal  Zone  versus  Panamanian,  but 
ttte  retention  of  undiluted  U.S.  sover- 
eignty TersQs  Ctmimunlst  control. 
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Thl5  ix>lnt,  Mr.  Speaker,  ohould  be 
thoroughly  understood  If  our  Qorem- 
ment  is  to  deal  realistically  with  the 
cajoal  problem. 

In  a  recent,  able  address  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senat<»'  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Tsmatoml  before  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom,  he  dealt  at 
length  with  Red  plans  for  taking  over 
the  Panama  Canal,  giving  some  new  an- 
gles on  the  subject  and  calling  for  de- 
feat of  the  pr(n>o8ed  treaties. 

To  make  Senator  TBinucom>'s  illumi- 
nating address  easily  available   to  all 
BCembers  of  the  Congress,  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch,  mari- 
time interests  that  use  the  canal,  trans- 
continental     tran^iiortation     Interests, 
educators,  and  publicists.  I  quote  it  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 
CoiocnnsT  Plans  wcm  the  P&kaica  Canai. 
(Address  by  Senator  Stboic  TBxnMom,  Re- 
piibllcan  c^  Soutb  Carcdlna.  before  Toung 
AmerlcanB  for  Pteedom  national  conven- 
tion, Flttaburgh  HUton  Hotel.  Pittsburgh, 
Ps..  September  3,  1067) 

Tbe  meet  recent  dispatches  from  Panama 
have  been  telling  s  perplexing  story.  Last 
June  President  Johnson  and  President  Marco 
Robles  announced  that  the  two  countries  of 
the  TTnlted  States  and  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama had  complete  negotiations  on  three  new 
treaties  regarding  the  Panama  Canal.  Al- 
though the  official  texts  of  these  treaties 
have  never  been  released,  the  details  are  fully 
known. 

From  the  American  point  of  view,  there  is 
only  one  word  to  describe  their  contents. 
These  treaties  are  the  greatest  give-away 
since  God  gave  man  the  world  for  his  domin- 
ion. They  give  swa7  United  States  Jurisdic- 
tion and  sovereignty.  They  give  away  United- 
States  land  and  property.  They  give  away 
United  States  operating  facilities  and  engi- 
neering works.  In  short,  they  give  away  the 
entire  VS.  Canal — and  Indeed  soiy  new  canal 
that  the  United  States  might  buUd  In  Pana- 
ma— to  a  dubious  (^MraUng  authority  whose 
■ol*  strength  Is  the  slender  reed  of  promises 
by  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Let  me  take  just 
a  moment  to  describe  the  batch  of  three 
'to'eatles.  The  first  and  most  important  treaty 
Is  the  basic  re-negotlated  Panama  Canal 
Treaty.  This  treaty  sets  up  aa  organization 
described  as  an  "International  Jurldlclal  En- 
tity" which  would  be  the  administrative 
agency  for  operating  the  Canal.  All  of  the 
property  that  now  belongs  to  the  United 
States  Government  would  be  turned  over 
tree  of  charge  to  the  operating  agency.  The 
present  Oanal  Zone  would  be  diminished 
from  ttas  10-mlle  wide  strip  to  an  area  ap- 
pnntmately  1  mile  wide.  Tlie  Canal  Admln- 
Istratton  woxild  operate  its  own  court  system 
and  Its  own  police  forces  in  the  Canal  area. 

So  you  can  see  that  it  will  be  very  crucial 
for  the  safety  of  the  Canal  to  make  sure  that 
the  United  States  has  control.  Ultimate  con- 
trol ot  the  Canal  U  In  a  governing  board  of 
9  men.  The  United  States  has  a  1-man  ma-^ 
Jorlty  on  this  board.  But  I  want  to  pdlnt  out 
that  Congres  will  relinquish  all  control  over 
the  appointment  of  these  men  and  has  xw 
recourse  If  even  one  of  them  should  turn  out 
to  be  Incompetent  or  acts  against  the  best  in- 
tereflts  of  the  county. 

Furthermore,  the  executive  control  la  In 
the  hands  of  a  Director  Oensral  and  blk 
deputy.  Tlie  terms  of  office  of  these  men  alter- 
nate between  United  States  dtlaens  and 
Panamanian  dtisens.  At  the  present  tlms,  ths 
President  ot  tbe  United  States  can^aanmis 
direct  control  Instantaosoosly  tf  dangerous 
conditions  are  warranted.  Under  tbe  Jtw^ 
tour  board,  control  would  be  so  diluted  IteKS 
it  woxild  be  impoeslble  to  be  sore  that  ef- 
fective action  could  be  taken  la 


Z  would  llkat  to  mention  one  other  aspect  of 
this  importaof  treaty.  The  formula  for  pay- 
ments are  str^n^  Wassd  against  the  United 
States.  Pana^'s  share  Is  based  on  iO.lT 
per  long  ton  folng  up  to  S038  per  long  ton. 
year  by  year.  After  these  payments  are  made 
to  Panama,  estimated  to  l>e  about  sao  mil- 
lion per  year,  Uien  all  other  expenses  of  the 
Oanal  are  to  be  paid,  including  overhead, 
capital  Improvement,  and  operating  funds. 
T^e  last  prlotlty  is  held  out  for  the  United 
States  payment  which  Is  only  $0.08  i>er  long 
'  ton  and  going  up  to  $0.10  per  long  ton.  The 
effect  of  these  increased  payments  will  un- 
doubtedly result  in  increased  toils  which 
could  easily  be  as  high  aa  25%. 

The  second  treaty  Is  the  proposed  status 
of  forces  treaty  which  defines  the  rights 
and  privileges  ot  our  military  forces  sta- 
tioned to  defSnd  the  Canal.  One  of  the  moet 
serious  drawbacks  of  this  treaty  is  that  it 
provldee  for  a  committee  to  confer  when  any 
special  action  is  necessary  to  defend  out- 
breaks of  Insarrection  or  enemy  attack.  The 
treaty  sttpula|es  that  In  the  event  that  the 
committee  f^ls  to  come  to  agreement  on 
what  measure  can  be  taken  that  the  con- 
troversy will  be  directed  toward  the  respec- 
tive governments  tlirough  proper  channels. 
This  is  an  extremely  cumtiersome  arrange- 
ment, and  la  another  example  of  civilians 
dictating  a  no-wln  military  policy  without 
any  consideration  for  the  experience  and  pro- 
fessional Jud^nent  of  the  military  experts. 

Another  feature  of  this  treaty  is  a  ihx>v1- 
slon  that  the  Panamanian  Flag  shall  fly  over 
all  United  States  bases  on  Panamanian  soil. 
The  United  States  Flag  cannot  fly  unless  Pan- 
ama gives  special  permission.  No  other  base 
agreement  tttat  we  have  anywhere  in  the 
world  stoops  so  low  as  to  strike  the  American 
Flag.. 

The  third  treaty  gives  us  an  option  to  build 
a  so-called  tea  level  canal  somewhere  In 
Panama.  At  this  point  we  do  not  Imow 
whether  a  sea  level  canal  Is  technically  or 
economically  feasible.  Congress  currently  has 
authorized  a  study  which  will  take  at  least 
'three  years  to  complete.  It  is  Insiaie  to  pro- 
pose a  treaty  for  building  a  sea  level  canal 
when  we  dooft  even  know  that  such  a  canal 
can  be  built.  At  the  very  least,  these  treaties 
should  be  held  up  until  the  aea  level  study 
b  ccnnplete.  furthermore,  if  a  seal  level  canal 
is  built,  the  tontrol  structure  will  be  virtu- 
ally Identical  to  the  prcqxseal  in  the  new 
tr^ties  with  one  exception:  The  door  is  held 
open  to  Internationalization  In  the  construc- 
tion and  financing  of  a  sea  level  canal.  This 
woxild  dUute  our  control  even  more. 

But  in  spite  of  this  give-away,  the  most  re- 
cent dispatches  from  Panama  are  Indeed 
perplexing.  These  dispatches  report  that 
there  Is  tremondoiis  opposition  growing  wlth- 
m  the  ranks  of  Panamanian  politics  to  ap- 
proval of  the  treaties.  We  hear  that  President 
Maroo  Robles  is  being  attacked  on  all  sides. 
The  plans  for  the  formal  ceremony  of  sign- 
ing the  treaties,  which  according  to  informed 
sources  was  scheduled  for  three  weeks  ago  la. 
Washington,  have  been  put  off  Indefinitely. 
President  Rcbles  sought  to  make  these 
treaties  bis  pcriltlcal  triumph,  but  It  now  ap- 
-  pears  that  th^  treaties  will  cause  htm  nothing 
but  trlbiUatl^n. 

Theee  repo^  have  caused  great  concern 
and  puzElemtet  tbrou^out  many  quartos 
m  tbe  United  States.  Many  men  thought 
that  ths  generous  give-away  attitude  re- 
flected m  thSse  treattes  would  i4>pease  Pan- 
amanian nationalism.  When  the  treaty  nego- 
tlatoM  sat  dfwn  two  yean  ago,  the  United 
BUtes  held  ilmost  aU  the  cards. 

W«  bad.  flist  ot  all,  sovereignty— operating 
BOTcrelgaty  l|i  tbs  Canal  Zona.  Secondly,  ws 
bad  won  Ind^psndenoa  for  Panama  and  fur- 
nisbsd  Paaaaia  with  ths  main  source  of  d»- 
vetopoMBt  a^  eappart.  Thirdly,  we  have 
bad  a  bJfefeoe^  ot  ganeroua  concessions  and 
easy  rslattoni  with  Panama  sines  tbe  first 
traa^  was  siinad  la  1003. 
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The  only  card  that  Panama  held  was  ths 
sconewhat  dubious  power  ot  blackmail,  t 
power  growing  out  of  extreme  Natlonalkt 
activities.  There  was  absolutely  no  ressoa 
why  a  strong  powerful  nation  like  the  TTnlted 
States  should  give  in  to  the  petty  blacknuu 
on  the  fluctuating  Pan^nanlan  political 
bcMie.  I 

Tet  when  the'  negotiation  game  was  over, 
Panama  got  U9  with  the  whcde  pot.  wi 
played  as  though  we  wanted  to  loee.  Many  of 
our  United  States  liberals,  particularly  those 
who  are  most  liberal  with  the  taxpayers'  in- 
vestments, have  t>een  genuinely  puzzled  bj 
tbe  ominous  turn  which  events  have  taken 
in  recent  days,  with  the  stirring  up  of  oppo- 
sition to  tbe  troaties. 

However,  those  who  have  been  watchlni 
the  Panamanian  scene  closely  for  some  tin* 
were  not  surprised.  Early  in  July  Just  shorUj 
after  the  treaties  were  announced,  I  mad« 
a  short  speech  before  the  Senate  pointing  oot 
what  the  long-term  aspirations  of  the  Pans- 
manlan  Nationalist  sentiments  were  in  re- 
gard to  the  Canal. 

From  statements  m  ttie  Spanish  langosii 
press,  it  was  clear  that  the  NationallEts  wer« 
prepared  to  ur^  extreme  measures.  Among 
their  objectlveai  were:  First,  that  Panama 
aspires  to  havs  the  same  relation  to  t)M 
Panama  Canal  that  Egypt  has  to  the  Sim 
Canal  and  proposes  to  nationalize  it.  Second, 
that  Panama  repudiates  the  idea  of  interna- 
tionalization. Third,  that  Panama  is  deter- 
mined to  have  domplete  sovereignty  over  tlit 
Canal  Zone.  Fourth,  that  Panama  is  con- 
sidering closing  Its  territorial  waters  around 
the  Canal  Zon$ — a  Jurisdiction  not  reoof- 
nlzed  by  the  United  States — ss  a  trap  to  get 
its  demands.      ' 

From  these  Snd  other  Objectives,  it  wu 
soon  to  be  clear  that  tbe  contents  of  tli* 
proposed  treaties  would  not  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  Panamanian  politics.  Insofar  ti 
tbe  United  States  maintained  any  Und  d 
indirect  controlj  at  all,  or  retained  any  pow- 
er, however  brioled,  to  protect  the  Canal  and 
its  installations — ^to  that  extent  the  Pana- 
manian Nationalists  would  remain  dlasatli- 
fled.  . 

Tbs  latest  wc^  is  that  even  tbe  most  re- 
sponsible of  the  forces  oppoemg  tbe  treaty 
are  demanding  that  President  Robles  re- 
negotiate foiir  prlnclped  items  in  the  treat; 
which  give  minimum  safeguards  for  tbe  «i- 
tensive  UJB.  Interests  in  the  Canal.  Theee 
four  objections;  are:  First,  that  tbe  pro*!- 
slons  m  tbe  tteatles  for  special  courts  In 
the  area  of  the  Canal  would  result  In  courti 
that  would  be  outside  Panamanian  Juridical 
control.  Secon<l  thS  special  police  force  In 
the  Canal  area  would  have  exclusive  auUvx- 
ity  and  not  be '  under  the  direct  control  ol 
Panama.  Tblrd<  tbe  governing  body  of  tbe 
Canal  administration  would  be  weighted  witb 
6  to  4  In  favor  of  tbe  United  States;  the  Na- 
tlonallstB  would  prefer  the  other  way  around. 
Fourth,  the  provision  for  the  use  of  Pana- 
manian territory  l>y  U.S.  armed  forces  de- 
fending the  Canal  is  regarded  as  an  imposi- 
tion upon  Panamanian  sovereignty. 
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Now,  ss  a  mftter  of  fact,  tbe  actual  VS. 
control  exerted  through  these  four  point*  >• 
so  weak  as  to  be  extremely  dangerous  to  onr 
Interests.  The  special  Canal  courts  would  be 
enxploylng  a  now  body  of  law  which  would 
not  necessarily  jhave  the  same  protection  ae 
U.S.  law.  Tbe  pnlce  force  would  be  under  tiw 
control  of  a  weak  authority  which  would  ban 
dUBculty  coping  with  unexpected  or  larie 
disturbances.  Thie  6  to  4  margin  on  the  gor- 
emlng  body  ot  the  administration  depende 
entirely  upon  t|ie  character  and  ability  and 
inclination  ot  ^u  men  who  are  appointed  to 
tbs  United  Stales  seats  by  the  United  Stotei 
President, 

FlnaUy,  the  pknislons  for  the  United  Ststet 
defense  bases  In  Panama  are  wealcened  bf 
the  giving  of  jiriorlty  to  Panamanian  usee. 
Although  the  Panamanians  want  more  than 
this,  these  prottoctlons  are  ridiculously  weak 


^en  compared  to  the  firm  position  wmch  we 
BOW  enjoy  and  seem  intent  upon  abandoning. 
The  question  then  Is,  why  is  Panamanian 
Rationalism  Intent  upon  rejecting  the  United 
autee  give-away? 

Tbe  answer  is  that  in  terms  of  political  ac- 
tum, Panamanian  Nationalism  is  neao-ly  Im- 
posilble  to  distinguish  from  Communism. 

Now  I  grant  that  the  motives  of  many  Na- 
tionalists may  be  quite  dUTerent  from  those 
of  tbe  Communists.  I  grant  that  many  Pana- 
manian politicians  are  not  looking  beyond 
tiMir  shores.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Oom- 
lamlsts  have  had  their  eye  on  tixe  Panama 
Oanal  from  the  very  first  days  when  Com- 
munism seized  power  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
la  the  famous  memoirs  of  John  Reed,  Ten 
XMyi  That  Shook  the  World,  this  American 
observer  of  tbe  Bolshevik  Revolution  reported 
that  the  Soviet  representative  to  the  Paris 
YmcT  Conference  in  1919,  Comrade  Slcobelev, 
m*  instructed  by  the  Soviet  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  demand  that  "all  straits  opening 
Into  inland  seas  as  well  as  the  Suez  and 
Panama  Canals  be  neutralized."  This  grcffid 
(^tegy  of  the  Conununists  has  endured 
down  to  the  most  recent  days  when,  during 
tbe  Suez  crises  in  June,  tbe  Soviets  once  more 
demanded  that  all  great,  waterways  be  inter- 
nationalized. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Soviets  have  their 
eye  on  the  Panama  Canal.  This  is,  of  course, 
an  important  waterway  in  world  trade.  But 
it  is  even  more  important  as  a  vital  artery  to 
American  trade.  Two- thirds  of  an  cargo  going 
tbroagh  the  Panama  Canal  is  either  bound  to 
an  American  port  or  is  coming  from  an  Amer- 
ican port.  Those  who  wish  to  bury  tbe  United 
States  must  begin  by  blocking  tbe  Panama 
Canal. 

But  In  time  of  war  the  Canal  takes  on  an 
entirely  new  significance.  During  the  Second 
World  War,  5,300  combat  vessels  used  the 
Canal  and  8,500  other  ships  carried  troops  or 
aiUitary  cargo  through  it.  For  reasons  of 
safety,  no  Axis  stiipe  could  be  permitted  to 
go  tlirough.  Of  course,  none  would  have  dared 
come  within  balling  distance  of  the  entrance 
to  tbe  Canal.  Similarly,  during  the  Korean 
war.  over  1,000  VS.  Government  vessels  tran- 
lited  the  Panama  Canal  to  carry  troops, 
loppUes,  and  war  materiel  to  U.S.  troops  In 
Korea. 

I>eq>lte  the  fact  that  those  who  say  that 
tbe  Canal  is  outmoded  in  an  age  of  nuclear 
wsrfare,  it  continues  to  be  an  Important 
supply  line  to  Vietnam.  U.S.  Government  and 
VS.  Oovemment  chartered  vessels  transiting 
tbe  Canal  Increased  In  number  from  394  to 
736  in  the  period  of  fiscal  year  19S6-d6.  "ITie 
eai^  carried  Jumped  frotn  1.9  million  to  S.2 
million  long  tons.  Although  these  figures  are 
tbe  most  recent  available,  they  are  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  In  tbe  period  be- 
fore escalatlMi  really  l>egan  In  the  buildup 
of  military  supplies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Ruclear  warfare  could  destroy  the  Panama 
Canal — or  indeed  any  canal,  even  a  sea  level 
eaaal.  However,  we  miut  presume  that  wars 
will  eontinue  to  be  fought  as  at  preeent,  to 
sit,  In  non-nuclear  engagements.  In  that 
OMe,  the  Canal  provides  the  Navy  and  sup- 
>«tlng  Merchant  Marine  with  interior  lines 
of  eea  communications,  far  shorter  than  the 
leutes  around  Cape  Horn  or  Cape  Good  Hope, 
n  the  Canal  were  blocked,  a  large  part  of  the 
VS.  railroad  capacity  would  have  to  be  used 
to  shuttle  troops  and  supplies  from  Atlantic 
to  Pselflc. 

■ven  if  the  Canal  were  closed  In  peaoe- 
tiaie,  the  cost  to  the  United  States  would  l>e 
9wt.  MUUons  of  dollars  would  be  added  to 
PB.  shipping  costs,  and  as  much  as  two 
W*s  time  in  ocean  shipments.  Japan,  one  of 
»e  largest  buyers  of  U.S.  coal,  would  prob- 
•Wyhave  to  seek  other  sources  of  supply. 
OiWOmla  and  other  West  Coast  states  would 
*<*P  to  feel  an  almost  instantaneous  blight. 
■••I  shortages  would  l>egln  to  affect  almost 
■West  Coast  man\ifactaring.  On  the  East 
0>>«t,  many  of  the  canned  foods  which  we 


take  for  granted,  such  as  pears  and  pixxe- 
uftplea,  would  become  very  expensive. 

Hunt  Foods  and  Industries,  one  of  the  big 
West  Coast  fruit  and  vegetable  packers,  has 
estimated  that  it  alone  would  need  75  to  80 
more  railroad  cars  in  the  next  60  days  if  the 
Canal  were  closed.  I  think  that  no  one  would 
disagree  that  the  closing  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  or  its  take-over  by  a  hostile  nation, 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  U.S.  economy.  It 
is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Communists 
have  given  it  the  No.  1  long-range  priority. 

Americans  sometimes  have  difficulty  in 
imagining  how  a  fiercely  Nationalist  country 
like  Panama,  could  become  the  tool  of  Com- 
munist policy.  A  recent  publication  of  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  recently  chose  Panama 
as  a  hypothetical  case  in  the  study  of  Soviet 
propaganda  techniques.  Allow  me  to  quote: 

"On  the  day  the  government  of  Panama 
falls  under  the  control  of  some  Popular-Na- 
tional-Progreselve  Anti-imperialist  Front  of 
Liberation,  the  United  States  could  be  ma- 
neuvered into  relinquishment  of  the  Panama 
Canal  without  using  a  single  missile  from  its 
billion  dollar  armament.  This  is  a  very  real 
and  possible  inunlnent  development.  Tbe 
Front  might  consist  of  500  students,  60  Ser- 
geants, 60  professors,  40  Journalists.  30 
lawyers,  and  20  longshoremen,  gathered  from 
the  back  roonos  of  a  dozen  cafes,  and  united 
around  10  Soviet  agents  at  a  cost  to  Moscow 
of  some  half  million  dollars." 

Those  who  have  not  studied  Communist 
history  and  Communist  techniques  cannot 
possibly  imagine  tbe  tremendous  leverage 
that  even  10  Soviet  agents  who  might  appear 
to  be  Panamanian  Nationalists  can  have  in 
such  a  case. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  the  hypothetical 
study  made  by  a  U.8.  Senate  Subcommittee 
to  another  study  published  in  a  theoretical 
periodical,  tbe  World  Marxist  Review,  which 
is,  of  course,  a  public  organ  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy.  The  World 
Marxist  Review  has  already  laid  forth  the 
Communist  strategy  for  the  takeover  of  Pan- 
ama. Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  am 
not  quoting  tram  some  musty  document 
bom  out  of  the  Stalinism  of  the  "SO's.  This 
article  was  published  in  March,  1965,  almost 
contemporaneous  with  the  beginning  of  the 
negotiation  of  the  present  Panama  treaties 
that  have  been  proposed  by  the  Johnson  and 
Robles  administration.  Let  me  quote: 

"The  People's  Party  of  Panama  (the  Com- 
munist Party)  has  charted  the  road  along 
which  revolution  can  be  carried  out.  The  only 
solution  seen  at  present  is  the  transfer  of 
the  power  to  the  people — workers,  peasants, 
forward-looking  intellectuals  in  tbe  middle 
sections,  and  groups  of  tbe  bourgeoisie  who 
want  radical  reforms.  Considering  the  reali- 
ties  of  the  preeent  situation^  it  is  doubtful 
if  these  reforms  can  be  achieved  the  parlia- 
mentary way. 

"In  the  opinion  of  our  party,  the  na- 
tional liberation  revolution  in  Panama  will 
pass  through  two  stages.  In  the  first  stage, 
the  task  will  be  to  set  up  a  national,  demo- 
cratic, peoples-government  which  will  con- 
sistently carry  out  an  agrarian  reform,  pur- 
sue an  Independent  foreign  policy,  do  away 
with  corruption,  take  vigorous  steps  to  de- 
velop the  national  Industry,  and  embark  on 
deep-going  econcmiic  and  social  reforms." 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  break  away 
frcxn  the  text-  to  emphasize  the  importance 
ot  the  next  statement  which  appears  in  the 
World  Marxist  Review.  Let  me  quote: 

"It  is  extremely  important  in  the  first  stage 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  unity,  an  alliance  with 
all  the  forces  interested  In  these  changes 
(irrespective  of  their  Ideology).  Tbe  party 
resolutions  state  that  only  a  revolutionary 
peoples  government,  uniting  all  segments  of 
the  nation  opposed  to  tbe  oUgarchy  will  be 
aWe  in  the  second  stage  of  the  revolution  to 
combat  the  U.S.  and  Its  monopoUes,  to  it- 


move  the  imperialist  ulcer  and  pave  the  way 
to  nationalization  of  the  Canal. 

The  Immediate  aim  of  this  struggle  is  to 
deflate  the  oligarchy,  compel  it  to  show 
itself  in  its  true  colors  as  the  direct  agent 
of  U.S.  imperialism,  and  thus  shorten  its 
days.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to  achieve  the 
complete  liberation  ot  the  country.  To  this 
end,  the  Commtmlsts  will  use  all  forms  of 
activity." 

This  article  from  the  World  Marist  Review 
explains  clearly  why  the  Nationalist  agita- 
Uoci  in  Panama  has  grown  so  intense.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  Communist  strategy. 
President  Robles  represents  the  so-called 
"oUgarchy."  Therefore,  the  Cotnmunists  are 
attacking  him  and  his  treaty.  They  will  de- 
mand an  Independent  foreign  policy.  They 
will  demand  that  the  alleged  corruption  of 
the  oUgarchy  be  done  away  vrtth.  In  the  first 
stage  of  the  Communist  plan,  it  is  clear  that 
they  wUl  aUy  themselves  with  the  Nation- 
allsts  so  closely  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  Insofar  as 
we  assist  the  plans  of  tbe  Natlonalists.  we 
are  advancing  the  first  stage  of  the  Com- 
munist strategy. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  present  treaties 
play  into  the  bands  of  this  Communist  strat- 
egy. For  example,  one  of  the  most  significant 
sections  of  the  pn^xjsed  treaty  turns  over  all 
the  auxiliary  enterprises  connected  with  the 
Canal  to  "jMlvate  enterprise."  The  terms  of 
the  treaty  make  it  clear  that  only  those  fa- 
vored by  the  Panamanian  Government  will  be 
allowed  to  bid  on  the  operation  of  theee 
enterprises.  Moreover,  the  treaty  makes  it 
plain  that  if  competitive  bidding  Is  unsatis- 
factory, the  contracts  will  be  awarded  by 
negotiation. 

In  the  first  place,  this  arrangement  makes 
it  appear  as  though  well-estabUshed  and  go- 
ing businesses  are  being  tiimed  over  to  the 
Panamanian  oligarchy  to  fatten  their  pock- 
ets. This  provisicm  makes  it  appear  as  though 
the  l>idding  will  provide  a  ready  field  for  all 
kinds  of  corruption  and  klck-ttacks. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  this  situation 
will  come  to  pass  or  not.  The  treaty  terms 
are  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  Com- 
munlBte  their  rallying  point.  They  will  press 
for  a  goverrunent,  to  quote  the  World  Marx- 
ist Review.  "uniUng  all  segments  of  the  na- 
tion opiKwed  to  the  oligarchy."  Tliia  means 
the  downfall  of  the  Robles  regime  according 
to  the  C<»amunist  plan. 

This  Is  tbe  stage  we  are  witnessing  now  In 
tbe  vicious  attacks  against  the  treaties  in  the 
Robles  goverimient.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  second  stage  of  the  plan  is  "to  combat 
the  U.S.  and  its  monopolies  .  .  .  and  pave 
the  way  to  nationalization  of  the  Canal." 

In  View  of  tbe  fact  that  the  treaties  seem 
tailor-made  to  fit  Communist  propaganda^' 
it  is  interesting  to  note  ttiat  one  of  the  chief 
negotiators  for  President  Robles  is  a  self- 
avowed  Marxist  Intellectual,  Diogenes  de  la 
Roea.  Senor  de  la  Rosa  has  a  history  that 
the  liberal  Journals  like  to  describe  as  "a 
very  colorful  past."  It  is  well  known  in 
Panama  that  for  years  the  sympathies  of 
Diogenes  de  la  Rosa  have  lain  with  the 
Trotskyite  Commumsts.  I  would  like  to 
quote  to  you  a  sarcastic  comment  which  the 
columnist  in  the  Spanish  newspaper  "El 
Mundo"  made  on  August  17.  The  columnist 
who  writes  under  the  by-line  of  Picando 
commented  that  Diogenes  de  la  Rosa  is  now 
labelling  those  who  oppose  the  new  treaties 
as  "CommunlBts  and  traitors."  Picando's 
sarcastic  oomment  was  "How  times  have 
Changed  for  Comrade  de  la  Rosa." 

The  impoealbllity  of  distinguishing  true 
Nationalist  aims  from  Issues  which  the  Com- 
munists can  use  to  agitate  their  two-part 
plan  should  make  us  wary  of  any  arrange- 
ment in  the  Oanal  Zone  which  would  weaken 
our  control.  Despite  so-called  saieguards 
written  Into  the  Treaty,  we  will  no  longer 
have  tbe  direct  physical  control  of  the  terrl- 
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tory  and  security  of  the  Canal  area  wblcb 
we  now  have. 

If  we  accept  these  treaties  In  the  hox>e  of 
solidifying  a  fairly  moderate  government  in 
Panama,  the  only  thing  we  will  accomplish 
Is  to  make  that  government  the  target  of 
increasingly  strong  Ck>inmunl8t  pressiires.  By 
throwing  upon  a  small  nation  a  responsibility 
which  it  doesn't  have  the  capability  to  exer- 
cise, we  are  endangering  the  freedom  and 
inoependence  of  that  government. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  arrangement 
under  which  the  United  States  gives  up  its 
effective  sovereignty  can  be  made  to  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  There 
cannot  possibly  be  any  better  way  of  pro- 
tecting the  Canal  than  to  protect  it  ourselves. 

We  have  the  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Canal  by  treaty.  We  own  the  land 
by  separate  purchase.  We  are  twice  owners  of 
the  Canal  by  treaty  and  purchase.  There  is 
no  compelling  reason  to  turn  over  its  admin- 
istration to  a  complicated  international  ad- 
ministration, under  the  direct  sovereignty  of 
a  weak  country. 

If  we  accept  the  blackmail  of  Panamanian 
politics,  then  we  will  be  following  a  policy 
which  accurately  complements  the  two-stage 
Communist  plan  outlined  In  the  World 
Marxist  Review.  We  see  that  plan  already 
op)erating  in  the  dally  headlines  of  our  news- 
papers today.  If  we  are  to  avoid  a  stunning 
defeat,  we  must,  immediately  change  course. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  sake  of  the 
national  seciulty  of  the  United  States,  these 
treaties  should  not  and  must  not  be  con- 
firmed. To  prevent  their  confirmation,  public 
opinion  must  crystallize  and  make  itself 
known  so  that  the  Senate  will  realize  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Canal  to  this  Nation.  You 
can  have  a  vital  part  in  energizing  public 
opinion  and  alerting  our  public  ofllclals. 
Write  to  the  President,  write  to  your  two 
Senators,  and  have  others  write.  I  have  been 
getting  hundreds  of  letters  on  the  Canal 
question,  and  I  know  what  effect  letters  can 
have. 

We  must  not  jeopardize  the  security  of  our 
nation  by  allowing  the  confirmation  of  these 
pr(^>06ed  treaties  with  Panama. 


Aaother  Measure  of  Vietauoi't  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLBrOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFEXD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Ward  Ju5t,  an  eminent  and  keen  ob- 
server of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  who  re- 
cently returned  from  Vietnam  after  18 
montlis  as  cWef  of  the  Washington  Post 
bureau  in  Saigon,  discusses  the  difficulty 
of  estimating  the  precise  situation  in 
Vietnam  in  the  following  report: 
Anotrkb  ICkasxtm  of  VimtAif's  Was 
(By  Ward  Just) 

The  Vietnam  war  has  always  been  a  mat- 
ter of  measurements— of  Intentions,  of  re- 
sults, of  the  Ingredients  of  progress.  The 
measurements  depend  on  the  estimate  of 
the  situation  in  South  Vietnam,  on  where 
we  are,  and  hence  where  we  are  headed. 
This  estimate  has  always  been  in  dispute, 
with  realistic  men  differing  widely  on  pre- 
cisely what  the  situation  was.  Which  brings 
lu  to  the  recent  dispatches  of  Joseph  Alsop. 

Alsop  has  an  estimate  of  the  situation.  It 
Is  briefly  that  the  blg-unlt  war  is  nearly  at 
an  end,  with  the  failure  of  last  month's  as- 
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sault  at  Contt  len.  The  effort  had  been  to 
annihilate  an  i  merlcan  brigade  or  battalion, 
and  that  has  lUIed.  The  North  Vietnamese, 
he  writes,  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  cost 
of  the  fighting,  under  the  kind  of  pressure 
the  Americans  are  bringing  to  bear.  This 
ranges  from  search  and  destroy  operations 
in  the  South,  to  bombing  raids  in  the  North, 
to  U.S.  pacification  teams  in  Blnhdinh  Prov- 
ince and  enconraging  American-Vietnamese 
operations  in  tl)e  III  Corps. 

With  his  customary  elegance  and  preci- 
sion, Alsop  darfs  to  draw  an  optimistic  esti- 
mate. More  interesting,  he  dares  to  use  logic 
in  meEtsurlng  #bat  he  calls  the  success.  He 
is  assembling  tfce  data  from  captured  enemy 
documents,  which  disclose  that  wounds  and 
disease  are  seriously  depleting  battalions. 
Old-line  Vletcsng  regiments  are  now  fifty 
per  cent  NortU  Vietnamese.  There  are  refer- 
ences to  troubfes  in  the  North,  and  the  un- 
mistakable inference  is  that  the  bombing 
is  hurting;  it  has  got  to  be  hurting.  He  Is 
saying  that  tpe  highland  provements  In 
Haunghla  Province,  ten  largely  secure,  and 
the  II  Corps  measurably  improving.  Much  of 
the  Alsop  estimate  comes  from  documents, 
but  come  of  It  from  personal  observation 
(for  which  tha-e  is  no  substitute  in  South 
Vietnam).  He  fiotes  dramatic  improvements 
in  Hau  Nghia  '\  province,  ten  miles  west  of 
Saigonv  which  j  two  years  ago  was  regarded 
as  a  suburb  of  Hanoi.  The  logic  is  inescap- 
able. 1 

But  the  reliance  on  logic  or  "fact"  In  Vi- 
etnam can  be  decidedly  dangerous.  Secretary 
McNamara  trial  It  in  1964  and  1965  in  ex- 
pressing optimism  over  progress  and  his  esti- 
mates turned  o|it  wrong.  The  difficulty  is  that 
the  central  estknate  must  be  an  appraisal  of 
Vletcong  intentions:  How  ^ong  are  they  and 
their  North  Vietnamese  allies  wlUlng  to 
carry  on  the  fi^ht?  How  long  are  they  willing 
to  go  on  "hutting?"  It  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  two  wseks  ago  that  the  selge  of  Con- 
thlen  had  been  broken.  Our  aircraft  saw  flee- 
ing enemy  traop>s;  statistics  said  they  had 
taken  a  fearful  pounding,  from  mortars,  ar- 
tillery, B-fi2  bombers,  and  all  the  rest.  But 
Saturday  they  faulted  again. 

The  question  of  military  progress  In  South 
Vietnam  has  aever  been  a  real  issue.  With 
600,000  Amerlcsn  troofw  and  toilllons  a  month 
in  aid,  of  courie  there  is  progress.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  kltid  of  progress? 

The  dissenters  from  the  very  persusive  Al- 
sop coliunns  would  turn  to  the  Vietnamese, 
both  the  AKVn  and  the  bureaucracy,  for  the 
real  yardsticks^  The  Americans  can  supply 
their  own  estiiiiates,  backed  up  by  logic  and 
"fact,"  but  it  l4  reaUy  the  Vietnamese  view  of 
events,  the  Vietnamese  mood,  the  Vietna- 
mese will  and  the  Vietnamese  capability  that 
wiU  count  in  the  last  analysis  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  finally,  as  President  Kennedy  said,  their 
war  they  have  [to  win  it.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  this  is  bei^g  done. 

Beyond  thatj  and  not  very  far  beyond  it, 
there  Is  in  Vietnam  what  one  official  calls 
"the  revolutioaary  atmosphere."  Until  that 
Is  dispelled,  crushed — or  exploited — by  the 
Saigon  government,  there  is  little  hope  of  the 
war  winding  down  or  being  "won"  in  any  real 
sense.  The  Vietnamese  must  acquire  their 
own  desire  to  iengage  In  the  struggle.  They 
must  show  th«  ability  to  defeat  their  Com- 
miinist  enemlee  alone  before  there  is  reason 
to  believe  the  other  side  will  quit  the  field. 

In  short,  th«  Vietnamese  themselves  must 
pacify  HaungUia  and  Blnhdinh,  bring  law 
and  order  to  the  villages  and  hamlets,  be- 
fore these  provinces — and  the  others — can  be 
called  "pacified."  The  big  unit  war  can  end, 
and  the  real  war  can  still  go  on.  The  alter- 
native to  such  an  effort  by  the  Vietnamese 
is  half  a  mlUioti  American  troops  in  Vietnam 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  a  condition  which  ■ 
would  not — one  imagines — fit  this  Adminis- 
tration's definition  of  a  win  In  Vietnam.  Or 
Joseph  Alsop 's. 


Oslikosh  WelcoBiei  the  Paper 


EXTENSIf 


»N  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wiscoNsnf 
IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1967 

Mr.  STEIGBR  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  October  9,  1967, 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  welcomed  a  new  dai^r 
newspaper,  the  Paper. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome 
that  newspaper  to  Oshkosh  and  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District.  With  daily  news- 
papers dying  on  the  vine  and  the  num- 
bers of  all  types  of  newspapers  diminish- 
ing, it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  witness  the 
birth  of  a  new  morning  dally  paper.  For 
th*  information  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  the  editorial 
column  for  the  first  issue  of  the  paper: 
Vmwpoiwt:  Yorras,  Ouas,  THcms, 


WE  Strn>OKT  THKK  GOALS 


f 


For  Oshkosh : 

1.  A  revltalizatlon  of  the  Oshkosh  Down- 
town business  district. 

2.  City  Manager  Crawford's  reoommends- 
tion  fco'  acquisition  of  parking  facilities  in 
the  downtown  and  south-side  business  areu, 
subject  to  such  f  ittiu'e  changes  as  may  appeu 
to  be  in  the  piihlic  interest. 

3.  An  accelerated  street  improvement  pro- 
gram in  the  major  arterial  system  as  well  u 
in  the  residential  areas. 

4.  The  continued  Improvement  of  Osb- 
kosh's  cultural  <dlmate. 

Fy>r  Winnebago  County: 

1.  The  hiring  pf  an  Administrative  Head 
for  the  County. 

2.  The  electlonlof  coiinty  officials  on  a  non- 
partisan basis.      J 

3.  The  relocation  of  the  County  Fali- 
groiuids  and  construction  of  an  Arena. 

For  Wisconsin : 

1.  The  unlflcaltlon  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  system  and  the  Wisconsin  State 
Universities  System  under  one  Board  of  Be- 
gents. 

2.  The  passage  jof  a  Highway  Bonding  Pro- 
gram. 

3.  The  establishing  of  Wisconsin  as  the 
nation's  No.  1  tojurist  attraction. 

For  America : 
1.    A   de-escalaition    of    the   Vietnam   Wu 
followed  by  miliary  disengagement. 

CO,    OBRXOSR 

On  this  blrthd|iy  of  a  newspaper,  we  want 
to  tell  you  a  lltt(e  about  what  you'll  find  in 
1;hls  space  each  <^y.  AUan  Bkvall,  the  editor, 
will  have  his  ti^rn  tomorrow  .  .  .  and  tbs 
many  tomorrows  to  come. 

Tou  can  expect  Allan  and  his  fine  staff  to 
state  the  poeltioa  being  taken  by  the  Paper 
on  the  Issues  of  tbe  day.  It  is  the  only  column 
In  which  the  editors  will  be  expressing  their 
own  ideas  and  opinions  .  .  .  the  news  col- 
umns are  restricted  to  factual  reporting  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  why  of  the  news  event 
and  its  possible  effect  upon  the  future. 

One  thing  you  will  noit  find  Is  a  bias  re- 
garding political  parties.  When  a  candidal 
running  for  office  seems  particularly  well 
qualified  well  tdl  you  why  we  think  so.  B 
seems  that  each  of  the  parties  has  iti 
strengths,  weaknesses,  assets,  liabilities.  R«sd 
Max  Lemer  If  ypu  like,  or  Barry  Goldwater, 
OS  perhaps  both.  You'll  find  them  regularly 
on  these  pages. 

The  one  consuming  Interest  we  have  k 
right  here,  Oshktieh,  Winnebago  County  and 
l^e  cities,  towne  and  counties  surrounding 
ua.  The  quality  of  civic  excellence  beln| 
achieved  In  tblB  are*  is  very  high  mdeed. 


^niUe  some  of  this  to  sheer  good  fortune, 
oiore  is  the  direct  result  of  the  foresighted- 
neas  of  some  remarkable  dtlsena  whose  ef- 
forts over  many  decades  have  given  ua  the 
line  civic  climate  we  enjoy  today. 

We  are  approaching  the  point  when  race 
and  creed  wUl  be  of  no  matter,  when  the 
goutbside  and  Northslde  wlU  act  as  one, 
when  all  will  have  respect  for  the  ideas  and 
opinions  of  others.  We're  glad  for  the  oppor- 
toDlty  to  be  a  part  cA  these  exciting  times. 
The  PuBUsBms. 

PJ3.  We  welcome  your  ideas,  your  opinions, 
on  this  page.  A  special  column  called  "Tour 
Viewpoint"  is  set  aside  just  for  you. 


Of  Brainwathinc  Republicans  and  die 
Politics  of  Vietum 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

•  or  mfNSTI,VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  con- 
fesBion  to  make  to  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber. 

I  have  been  brainwashed. 

It  did  not  happen  suddenly,  Mr. 
Bpeaker,  but  It  happened,  nevertheless. 
Over  the  years  I  was  brainwashed  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy.  The  Republi- 
cans have  shown  me  the  error  of  my 
ways. 

I  suppose  I  have  heard  one  Republican 
speech  on  Vietnam  too  many. 

Before  these  Republicans  began  talk- 
ing. Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  believed  that  it 
•as  Hanoi  that  was  stubbornly  prolong- 
ing a  war  that  only  they  seem  to  want. 
But  now  the  Republicans  have  set  the 
record  straight,  by  claiming  that  it  is 
President  Johnson  who  is  prolonging  the 
war  because  he  has  been  brainwashed  by 
his  generals. 

Imagine,  Mr.  Speaker.  Lyndon  Johnson 
Insists  upon  bcanbing  the  enemies'  sup- 
rties  and  bases  in  the  north  to  protect  the 
welfare  and  lives  of  American  troops 
lighting  in  the  south.  And  to  show  how 
misguided  he  Is,  the  President,  has  made 
It  clear  that  he  will  stop  the  bombing 
If  only  Hanoi  would  make  a  reciprocal 
mture  toward  deescalatlon. 

What  an  unreasonable  President  we 
have.  And  what  inspired  statesmen  these 
RQ)ublicans  have  become.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  all  of  this  Republican  talk 
•mounts  to  is  a  very  old  political  game. 
It  is  called :  pin  the  war  on  the  President. 
And  it  Is  played  during  election  years. 

The  rules  are  easy.  You  stick  a  verbal 
pin  in  the  CcMnmander  In  Chief  and  you 
wick  for  cover. 

We  saw  this  game  played  during  the 
Korea  war  when  the  RepubUcans  re- 
n»med  it,  "Truman's  war."  We  saw  it 
payed  against  President  Roosevelt 
when  the  Republican  isolationists  called 
World  War  n  "Roosevelt's  war." 

The  wobblles  and  German  sympathlz- 
«»  rtuck  the  pins  Into  Woodrow  Wilson 
Wrt  before  our  involvement  in  World  War 
t«id  going  way  back,  there  is  even  the 
«•«  of  the  pin-stickers,  who  summcmed 
a  aecret  convention   of   New   England 


States — ^In  Boston — ^to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  seceding  from  the  Union  in  or- 
der to  end  the  war  of  1812.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, this  plan  never  did  succeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  cheap  and  de- 
meaning game  this  is.  Do  we  have  any 
doubt  that  in  1968  the  Republicans-  will 
be  calling  Vietnam  "Johnson's  war"? 

And  yet  the  record  will  show  that  none 
of  these  Republican  critics  has  dsu-ed  to 
challenge  the  most  essential  truth  of  all: 
That  the  American  presence  in  Vietnam 
is  vital  to  the  peace  and  security  of  all 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

Not  one  of  these  Republican  statesmen 
has  called  for  American  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  Why?  Because  they 
know — as  the  American  people  know — 
that  aggression  must  be  checked  in  Viet- 
nam or  it  will  crush  the  entire  continent 
of  Southeast  Asia  in  a  tidal  wave  of 
chaos  and  violence. 

No,  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  war. 
They  are  opposed  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  AUow  me  to  translate.  This  means 
they  are  not  wposlng  the  President's 
courageous  decision  to  stand  firm  sigainst 
the  Communists  in  Vietnam.  They  are 
merely  imposing  the  President. 

Republicans  talk  is  a  very  unsubtle 
kind  of  political  code.  None  of  than  will 
come  out  and  say  they  oppose  the  war. 
They  oiH)ose  the  conduct  of  the  war — 
or  rather,  the  man  behind  the  war.  the 
man  who  directs  the  war,  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  the  war. 

The  RepubUcans  know  that  criticism 
said  wars  are  natural  handmaidens  to 
one  another.  They  know  the  people  are 
unhappy  about  Vietnam;  the  Congress 
is  unhappy;  and,  heaven  knows,  the 
President  is  unhappy.  God  help  this 
coimtry  if  the  day  ever  comes  when  war 
is  p<^iilar- 

I  believe  our  people  are  mature  and 
understanding  enough  to  realize  Uiat  we 
cannot  have  peace  merely  by  hating  war. 
For  if  that  were  the  case,  peace  would 
reign  supreme  in  Vietnam  today. 

And  I  also  believe  that  our  people  real- 
ize that  Vietnam  is  a  tough,  dlr^,  and 
costly  war  that  will  not  be  ended  quickly 
or  easily. 

Of  course,  some  pf  the  President's 
critics  claim  that  the  war  could  be  ended 
quickly.  Ronald  Reagan,  for  instance, 
would  consider  using  atomic  weapons 
to  end  it.  I  suppose  we  c<^d  settle  things 
In  a  hurry  by  blowing  up  all  of  North 
Vietnam — not  to  mention  a  few  square 
miles  of  Communist  China — right  oflf  the 
map. 

I  will  not  waste  my  colleagues'  time  by 
reciting  some  of  the  other  absurd  sugges- 
tions presented  by  other  Republican 
strategists.  Suffice  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
If  there  is  a  quick  and  easy  way  to 
defeat  the  enemy — without  dangerously 
escalating  this  war  and  endangering  the 
peace  of  the  entire  world — President 
Johnson  and  his  advisers  would  have  dis- 
covered it. 

There  is  no  such  easy  solution.  Un- 
fortimately,  the  Vletcong  are  tough,  well 
disciplined,  and  expert  guerrilla  fighters. 
And  such  is  the  nature  of  this  war  that 
no  military  victory  is  deemed  likely.  The 
real  victory  is  a  political  victory  to  win 
the  support  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  to  convince  Hanoi  to  negotiate  for 
peace. 


I  would  remind  my  colleagues:  We  are 
in  Vietnam  to  smother  the  flames  of  ag- 
gression, not  to  fan  them  into  an  ever- 
widening  conflagration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  talk  honestly  about 
all  this  Republican  polltiking  on  Viet- 
nam. There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  Lyndon  Johnson's  political  enemies 
are  using  Vietnam  to  gain  political  ad- 
vantage. 

That  is  what  is  behind  aU  this  criti- 
cism. That  is  why  not  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's critics  has  yet  come  up  with  any 
alternative  to  the  administration's  pol- 
icies that  are  worthy  of  serious  consid- 
eration. And  that  is  wlyr  the  dialogs  on 
Vietnam  are  so  wildly  irresponsible  and 
personally  abusive  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  cruel  and  malicious 
tactics  are  doomed  to  fail.  For  the  fact 
Is  that  President  Johnson  continues  to 
explore  every  conceivable  route  to  find 
a  way  to  get  Hanoi  to  the  conference 
table.  And  until  he  does,  he  will  ocmtinue 
to  conduct  carefully  controlled  but  effec- 
tive resistence  to  Communist  aggression 
In  the  south. 

If  there  is  a  more  reasoned  and  re- 
six>nsible  ptolicy  than  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's, I  have  yet  to  hear  about 
It. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize 
that  none  of  us  in  this  Chamber,  in  the 
White  House,  or  in  any  home  in  this 
country,  wants  for  our  young  men  to  be 
engaged  in  combat  in  Vietnam. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
has  not  sought  its  role  as  the  leading  free 
world  power:  This  role  sought  us  as  a 
people  whose  commitment  to  freedom 
stretches  beyond  our  own  boundaries. 

We  are  not  in  Vietnam  simply  because 
we  are  magnanimous  about  expending 
our  lives  and  our  treasure.  We  are  there 
because  we  have  learned  the  lessons  of 
recent  history  which  teaches  that  to 
retreat  from  aggression  does  not  de- 
crease the  risk  of  war,  but  makes  war 
inevitable. 

This  Is  the  real  issue  Involved  in  Viet- 
nam. And  this  is  the  issue  the  American 
people  understand.  I  can  assure  the  Re- 
publicans seeking  to  make  political  capi- 
tal out  of  this  war,  that  the  American 
people  will  resist  such  political  brain- 
washing from  politicans  who  have  brain- 
washed themselves  in  believing  that 
Vietnam  can  become  a  political  football 
in  1968. 

The  President  is  right  in  commiting 
this  Nation  to  the  defense  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam. 

He  is  right  in  waging  a  carefully  con- 
trolled response  to  the  Communist  ag- 
gression there  which  seeks  to  avoid  ex- 
pansion of  the  war. 

He  Is  right  in  trying  every  means  to 
bring  Hanoi  to  the  conference  table. 

And  because  he  is  right,  the  majority 
of  Americans  will  continue  to  support 
him  and  his  policies. 

One  final  word.  Recently,  the  Japa- 
nese Prime  Minister  got  to  the  head  of 
the  matter  and  said  that  the  United 
States  Is  right  in  the  conditions  It  set 
for  ending  tiie  bombing  of  North  \aet- 
nam: 

In  any  suspension  of  the  bmnblng  in  North 
Vietnam  there  should  be  a  firm  assurance 
that  it  will  lecul  to  a  suspension  of  hoetlUtles 
In  the  south. 
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And  the  Prime  Minister  said  that — 

Altbough  tbe  United  Statas  for  Ita  own 
part  msy  wlata.  for  peace  In  Vietnam,  it's  im- 
portant that  Bucb  a  desire  sbould  come  from 
tlie  ottier  side  u  wall. 

I  commend  these  thoughts  to  the  Re- 
pidtllcan  candidates  for  Presidoit,  who 
seem  to  need  perspective  and  Judgment. 


Retnhs  of  Opinioa  PoD  is  Idabe's  First 
Dutrkt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or    XDABO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1967 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
spring  I  smt  the  residents  of  Idaho's 
First  Congressional  District  a  question- 
naire and  asked  that  they  complete  the 
form  and  return  It  to  me.  The  response 
was  most  gratifying.  More  than  15.000 
individual  forms  were  returned,  many 
with  additional  comments  and  notes. 

The  political  afOllation  in  my  district 
Is  evenly  divided  betweoi  the  major 
parties.  But  philosophically,  the  people 
are  as  one.  If  there  Is  further  proof 
needed  that  the  average  American 
citizen  has  repudiated  the  Great  Society, 
I  do  not  know  what  it  could  be. 

I  include  the  tabulation  of  the  poll's 

results  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro: 

(Answers  In  percent] 

1.  Do  you  feel  that  we  are  receiving 
accurate  and  reliable  Information  on  the 
actlTltlea     ot     the     Federal     OoTemment? 

Tee     — 11.0 

No     82.3 

No  (^inioa    6.8 

3.  (a)  Do  you  believe  that  the  rlae  In  the 
cost  of  living  requlrea  corrective  action  by 
the  Oovemment? 

Tee       80.9 

No     14.0 

No  opinion     : 6.1 

(b)  If  so,  what  kind  of  action  do  you  be- 
lieve should  be  taken? 

Wage   and   price  control   33.2 

Cut  Oovemment  spending 74.8 

Tax  mcrease  1.0 

No  opinion U 

(NoTK. — Approximately  70  percent  of  those 
favoring  wage  and  price  control  also  Indi- 
cated that  they  favored  accom.panylng  cuts 
in  government  spending.) 

3.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  spend- 
ing levels  by  tlie  Oovemment  for  tbe  fol- 
lowing programs  should  be: 

3£of*6 

Defense    28i> 

Foreign    aid    l.S 

Agriculture     183 

Education      31.4 

Health     29.7 

Poverty  program     7.8 

Highways 38.0 

Space  exploration    8.4 

Aid  to  cities     9.8 

Beautlflcatlon   . 9S 

[  4.  Do  you  think  tbe  Federal  Oovemment 
should  return  a  percentage  of  Federal  taxes 
to   the   States   with   no   strings   attached? 

Tea 8S.1 

No     as.o 

Nooplnlaa  13J 


(NOTS. — ^lilaity  of  the  No  answsn  received 
comments  tb4t  "the  Federal  Oovemment 
shoxild  not  tal^e  the  tax  money  In  the  first 
place.") 

5.  In  the  Vietnam  war,  do  you  think  we 
should: 

(a)  Continue  fm  present  coiirse? 6.  S 

(b)  Make   a   aiore    definite    effort   for 
military   victory? 91.8 

(e)  Hold  key  'positions  and  negotiate 

a   settlement? 17.0 

(d)   Withdraw  aa  soon  as  possible? 14. 7 

(NOTB. — ^Maiiy  of  those  favoring  withdrawal 
(d)  Indicated 'that  they  do  so  only  after  a 
mlUtary  vlctort  (b) .) 

6.  Do  you  ttilnk  tbe  celling  on  earnings 
of  persons  reoelvlng  social  security  or  vet- 
erans' pensions  should  be: 


Removed 

Left  as  Is 

Increased 

No   opinlon. 

7.  Do  you 

ulations  on 
firearms? 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion-. 


Les* 

Same 

19.0 

52.1 

91.3 

7.1 

50.4 

soa 

393 

39.3 

29J 

41.1 

79.0 

13.3 

15.1 

88.9 

68.4 

33.3 

68.0 

a*Jt 

76.0 

17.1 

28.1 

27.  5 

86. 6 

10.8 

f  4vor  the  proposed  Federal  reg- 
tie  purchase  and  sh^Mnent  of 


15.8 

76. 1 

8. 1 

8.  Do  you  t&lnk  our  present  Federal  farm 
programs  are  achieving  their  purpose  of 
maintaining  ^rmers'  Income  at  adequate 
levels? 

Tes L 14.4 

No .1 89.7 

No   opinion— L 16.9 

9.  Do  you  ikvor  Increased  trade  with  the 
Communist  bfw  nations  ais  a  means  of  easing 
tensions? 

Yes 4 16.6 

No 1 74.7 

No  oplnlon._J ;„    8.7 

10.  If  you  nad  your  choice  of  passing  a 
single  piece  <|r  legislation  In  Congress  this 
session,  what  ^o\ild  It  be? 

It  is  obvloui  that  the  answers  to  the  above 
question  #  ID  can  not  be  tabulated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  questions.  How- 
ever, many  answered  this  question  and  their 
comments  and  letters  were  interesting  and 
covered  a  wid»  variety  of  subjects.  The  item 
mentioned  itioet  was  "Cut  Government 
Spending,"  the  next  most  mentioned  sub- 
ject was  "Re<Juce  Taxes."  These  two  subjects 
combined  aceo\inted  for  nearly  one-third 
of  tbe  suggestions.  Others  were:  Less  Oov- 
emment Control;  Cut  Foreign  Aid;  Win  to 
Vietnam:  Raise  Social  Security  Benefits: 
Stop  trade  with  Oommunlst  Nations;  Oppose 
any  legislation  regxilatlng  or  controlling 
firearms;  Unlit  the  power  of  the  VS.  Su- 
preme Court;  Increased  protection  against 
imports;  Etbttcs  bill  for  Congress;  Revise 
Farm  Parity  frogram;  Control  riots. 


Saa  Diego  ZOOtt  Anuversary  Medab 


founded,  was  Ih  large  part  re^x>nsil^ 
for  its  tremendous  growth,  and  more  par- 
tlculariy  for  the  high  caliber  of  that 
progress.  j 

The  southwntemmost  tip  of  our 
country  enjoys  more  than  a  pleasant 
year-round  climate;  it  Includes  the  finest 
In  culture,  research,  education,  job  op. 
portunities,  and  residential  advantages, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  its  completion  of 
two  centuries  of  existence  shall  have  last- 
ing memorials  tor  the  future. 


SPEECH 
or 

Hon.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAi.iroBifiA 

m  THE  HdnsE  OP  representatives 

Mon4ay,  October  16.  1967 

Mr.  UTT.iMr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with  much 
gratitude  aad  pride  that  I  commend  this 
body  for  the  pfissage  of  the  l^  to  pro- 
vide for  the  striking  of  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  foimdlng  of  San  Diego. 

There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  faith 
in  the  Supreme  Being,  ujxm  which  this 
plraieer    ckllfomls     oommunlty     wm 


HON 


CommnnUm  After  50  Years 
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ROSS  ADAIR 

DTDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSt:  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 
Tuesdaif,  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
August  edition  of  the  Freeman,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Chamberlin  authored  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  "Communism  After  50 
Years."  | 

Because  of  tne  timeliness  of  this  arti- 
cle, I  feel  that  it  is  particularly  wmiii 
reading  and  include  it  herewith: 

COUICUNISK    AlTIB    50    TKAXS 

(By  Wllllain  Henry  Chamberlin) 

(Nora. — Mr.  Chamberlin,  Moscow  com- 
spondent  for  tM  Chriatian  Science  Monitor 
from  1922  to  1994,  is  author  of  the  definlUve 
two-volume  hletory  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion and  numerous  other  booKs  and  articles 
on  world  affairs,  i 

The  year  19«ll  marks  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  two  events  of  world  Importance,  tbe 
consequences  ot  which  are  stlU  very  much 
with  us.  One  ev«nt  was  the  United  States  de- 
cision to  intervene  In  World  War  I,  followlnf 
the  German  declaration  of  unlimited  subms- 
rlne  warfare.  Tbe  other  was  the  seizure  of 
povrer  in  the  vast  Russian  Empire  by  a  small 
disciplined  band  of  extreme  revolutionaries, 
then  known  as  Bolsheviks,  now  mote  descrip- 
tively designated  as  oommunlsts.  Tbe  flnt 
put  the  United  States  on  a  merry-go-round 
of  European  and  world  power  politics,  essy 
enough  to  mouUt,  but  costly  to  ride  and  hard 
to  get  olf.  The  second  replaced  the  authori- 
tarian, traditional  rule  of  the  Czars  by  s 
much  more  rutblees,  sclenUflcally  organlzeil 
dictatorship  of  a  single  political  party — mow 
accurately,  by  jtlie  Uyp  leadership  erf  tlist 
party.  I 

Russian  communism  has  experienced  many 
changes  In  methods  of  administration  and  in 
governing  personnel.  Most  of  Its  foundlof 
fathers  perlshe4  In  Stalin's  paranoid  purgaa 
However,  two  bBsic  principles  have  survived 
mtact.  Lenin  18  supposed  to  have  said  thst 
there  could  be  any  number  of  political  par- 
ties In  Russia — ^provided  that  the  Communlrt 
party  was  In  power  and  aU  the  other  partle* 
In  Jail.  This  Is  an  excellent  description  of  ho« 
the  Soviet  Union  la  governed.  Stalin,  writing 
to  the  official  party  newspaper,  Pravda,  o* 

November  28.  lM6,  spelled  it  out  plainly: 

In  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  no  basis  for 
the  existence  tt  several  parties  or,  conse- 
quently, for  the  freedom  of  parties.  In  ths 
Soviet  Union  tShere  Is  a  basis  only  for  Um 
Communist  parity. 

Thers  is  ne  toleration  tor  opposlOoB 
parties;  and  organized  dissenting  groups 
witliin  tbe  Coioinunlst  party  are  als<j  strlctlj 
forbidden.  The' consequence  Is  that  effective 
dedslon-maklnk;  iKywer  Is  coticentrated  In  tbe 
hands  of  a  v^y  few  men.  sometimes  one 
man,  at  tbs  beid  of  tbe  party  organization. 
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^e  other  permanent  principle  of  com- 
munism to  practice  Is  that  the  govenment. 
jB  one  form  or  another,  undertakes  to  man- 
age the  whole  economic  life  of  the  country, 
m  the  first  phase  of  the  Revolution  all  pri- 
vate property,  ezc^t  for  personal  belongtogs, 
«as  confiscated  and  nationalized.  After  an 
(Bjly  period  of  chaos,  all  factories,  mtoes, 
nUwsys.  public  utllltlee,  and  stores  were 
placed  to  charge  ot  a  host  of  state  bureau- 
crats- 

At  first  the  peasants  were  left  more  or 
1(H  undisturbed  on  their  small  twenty-acre 
(anns,  following  tbe  confiscation  and  divid- 
ing of  the  estates  of  the  large  and  medium 
landOTmers.  But  1939  marked  the  beginning 
ot  a  process  lasting  over  several  years  and 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  brutality.  Peas- 
ants were  subjected  to,  such  measures  as 
vbdesale  deportations  to  forced  labor  and 
one  politically  organized  great  famine.  They 
found  their  individual  possession  of  land 
aix>llsbed  and  themselves  regimented  to  col- 
lective farms;  what  they  raised  and  what 
they  received  for  their  produce  were  deter- 
Bilned  by  the  government. 

Oommunism  was  an  outgrowth  of  World 
War  I.  And  world  war  led  to  an  extension  of 
tbe  area  under  its  control.  By  1946,  commu- 
nist power  prevailed  In  a  lajge  number  of 
fcrmerly  Independent  states  to  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe.  Stalto  had  once  declared: 
■^e  do  not  want  a  foot  of  foreign  soil;  we 
dksll  not  yield  an  Inch  of  our  own."  Bat  he 
might  more  accurately  have  said:  "We  do 
not  want  a  foot  of  foreign  soil,  except  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Csechoslovakla,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Yugo- 
■lavia,  parts  of  Finland,  East  Germany." 

At  least,  this  was  how  the  political  map  of 
Imope  looked  shortly  after  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Yugoslavia,  to  be  sure,  broke  away  to 
the  itat\is  of  an  Independent  state  In  foreign 
relsdons,  altliough  it  retained  tbe  one-party 
lyitem  and  a  somewhat  modified  form  of 
state  control  of  the  economy.  These  were  not, 
••  the  Russian  bad  been,  spontaneous  revo- 
hiUons,  arising  out  of  the  miseries  and  dls- 
loeaUon  of  war.  Conomunlsm  was  imposed  on 
lutem  and  Central  Europe  from  without, 
bf  tbe  tanlu  and  bayonets  of  tbe  Red  Army. 

CbiiiA,  on  tbe  other  liand,  experienced 
pntty  much  what  happened  to  Russia  to 
1917.  Bight  years  of  exhausting  war  with 
Afian,  accompanied  by  Japanese  occupa- 
ttoa  ot  the  laigest  Chinese  dtlee,  had  created 
a  situation  to  which  tbe  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  natlonallEt  government,  under 
Cblang  Kai-shek,  were  gravely  undenntoed. 
iDllxUon  had  almost  destroyed  the  value  of 
tbsee  Chtoese  currency  and  many  Chinese — 
nlstakenly,  as  they  realized  too  late — believed 
that  ooDununlsna  could  be  no  worse  than 
•ilsBng  conditions  and  might  bring  some 
iBoproveiuent. 

In  the  first  years  of  tbe  Soviet  state, 
•tated  by  the  communist  revolution  of  No- 
wmber,  1917,  the  system  was  so  new,  so  un- 
Med.  that  there  could  be  the  widest  dlffer- 
eoees  of  c^inlon  about  Its  future  prospects. 
Majority  optoion  to  the  West  was  most  im- 
pnaaed  by  stories  of  terror,  violence,  bitoger, 
and  general  misery.  But  a  minority  clung 
to  the  hope  that  cocnmunlsm  would  provide 
an  answer  to  the  problems  and  frustrations 
o<  modem  society.  So  varied  were  reports  of 
oheerrera  returning  frotn  Russia  that  It  was 
kart  to  believe  they  were  speaking  about  the 

•nis  country. 

Hwre  are  still  i^onounced  differences  of 
opinion.  Judgment,  and  emphasis  in  writ- 
ings about  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  facts 
««  now  well  established,  and  some  broad 
conclusions  may  be  stated  with  confidence. 

KNOTTSANCI  or  THE  STSTEM 

Hrtt,  oommunlsm,  as  it  has  developed  to 
Raaala,  is  a  tough,  durable  system,  which 
•^naot  easUy  be  overthrown,  either  by  a 
Palsce  coup  or  by  erosion  from  wltmn.  One 
Med  only  look  at  the  historical  record.  The 


govemtog  system  set  up  by  Lento  bas  rar- 

vived  ntimerous  threats: 

Prolonged  dvU  war; 

Allied  totervention,  although  on  a  hatf- 
hearted  and  toeSeetlve  scale; 

Two  major  famtoes; 

A  German  tovaslon  that  led  at  one  time  to 
the  occupation  of  a  large  part  of  Buropeetn 
Riissla; 

The  savage  strug^e  to  bring  the  peasants 
under  the  yoke  of  tbe  collective  farm; 

Several  periods  o(  distress  and  general 
shortage  and  misery  xmoooimon  even  by 
Russian  standards  (the  years  of  clyU  war  and 
economic  collapse,  1917-1921,  the  time  of 
forced  collectivization,  1929-1933,  the  years 
of  war  with  Germany  and  postwar  recon- 
struction). 

This  was  due  to  the  formula  of  govern- 
ment worked  out,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, under  Lenin.  It  was  further  modi- 
fied by  Stalto  and  was  Imitated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  fascist  dictators, 
Mussolini  and  Hitler.  What  this  amounted  to 
was  rule  by  a  combination  of  unlimited 
terror  and  unlimited  propaganda.  The  people 
who  were  not  convinced  by  the  proptaganda 
were  totlmldated  by  the  terror,  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  was  no  means  of  organized 
effective  resistance. 

Free  men  who  are  accustomed  to  the  ex- 
pression of  diverse  views  find  it  difficult  to 
understand,  even  to  Imagtoe,  the  power  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  totali- 
tarian state.  Suppose  the  government  to  this 
or  any  Western  country  controlled  every 
prtoted  or  publicly  spoken  word,  directed  the 
policy  of  every  newspaper  and  magaztoe, 
used  tbe  theater,  tbe  movies,  tbe  youth  orga- 
nizations as  Instruments  of  propaganda,  dic- 
tated what  should  be  taught  frtxn  kinder- 
garten to  university,  employed  radio  and 
television  as  Its  mouthpieces,  forbade  the 
importation  of  foreign  newsptapers  and  polit- 
ically questionable  books  from  abroad.  Sup- 
pose, to  addition,  that  anyone  suspected  of 
disloyalty  was  liable  to  arrest  and  banish- 
ment to  hard  and  disagreeable  work  to  some 
remote  i>art  of  the  country.  The  chances  are 
there  would  be  few  open  dissenters. 

ST7HVIVAL  DKPENDS    ON   t7SX  OF  SOME 
CAFITAI.ISTIC  PRACTICES 

Second,  communism  has  only  been  able  to 
function  as  a  going  concern  by  adopting 
some  of  the  methods  which  Its  advocates 
violently  denounced  to  what  they  oaUed  the 
capitalist  system.  The  old  communist  Ideal, 
"From  esu:h  according  to  his  ability,  to  each 
according  to  his  need,"  has  been  consigned 
to  the  mothballs.  Extensively  oopled  are  the 
Incentives  of  a  wage  and  salary  system,  with 
higher  pay  for  higher  skills.  Differences  to 
food,  dress,  and  standards  of  living  are 
sharper  in  the  Soviet  Union  than  to  the 
West,  especially  so  because  there  Is  much 
less  to  go  around. 

Such  egalitarian  experiments  as  equality 
of  wages  and  the  limitation  of  the  pay  of 
conununists  to  the  standard  of  a  skUled 
worker  have  been  discarded  as  Impractical. 
In  recent  years  there  has  even  been  an  at- 
tempt, with  little  success,  to  gato  some  of 
the  recognized  advantages  of  tbe  free  mar- 
ket system  without  instituting  its  essential 
component,  private  ownership.  Despite  com- 
munist propaganda  to  the  contrary,  the 
transfer  of  economic  ownership  has  been,  not 
to  tbe  workers,  but  to  bureaucrata  who  are 
less    concerned    with    the    toterests    ot    the 

workers  than  in  making  a  profit  for  tbe 
state. 

MO  pnooF  OF  STTPxaioarrT 
Third,  after  fifty  years,  oonununlam  has 
emphatically  faUed  to  prove  Itself  a  superior 
productive  system  to  comparison  with  an 
economy  based  on  todlvldual  ownership. 
Lento  and  bis  followers  took  over  a  huge 
country,  so  rich  In  natxiral  resources  as  to 
be  almost  self-sufficient.  Five  decades  latw, 
the  Soviet  living  standard  is  one  of  the  low- 
est to  Europe,  much  lower  than  to  tbe  United 
States  and  Western  Europe,  even  lower  than 


to  such  satellite  states  as  East  Germany  and 
rteertinslovakls 

Nor  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  to 
the  foreseeable  future  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  eommunlst-ruled  countries  will  achieve 
or  approach  the  ideal  i»oclalmed  by  Stalto 
and  IChrusbchev:  to  overtake  and  outstrip 
America.  The  agricultural  record  of  the 
country  under  collective  farming  Is  a  dis- 
grace. Quite  recently  the  Soviet  government 
found  it  necessary  to  make  large  purchases 
of  grato  to  the  United  States  and  other  for- 
eign countries  whereas  prerevolutlonary 
Russia  had  been  a  large  exporter  of  wheat. 
Removing  the  automatic  Incentive  of  private 
ownership  from  Russian  farming  was  like 
taktog  an  Irreplaceable  dynamo  from  a 
machtoe. 

The  consequences  of  nationalizing  all 
shops  and  service  todustries  have  been 
equally  disastrous:  todlfference  to  the  cus- 
tomer, poor  quality,  absence  of  Initiative  to 
maktog  Improvements.  To  be  sure,  there  have 
been  striking  advances  to  the  quantity  of 
todustrlal  output,  In  scientific  accomplish- 
ment, and  especially  In  the  exploration  of 
space,  in  the  spread  of  education,  to  certato 
modernizing  changes  In  urban  life. 

But  Russia  under  amy  system  would  have 
achieved  substantial  progress  over  half  a 
century.  It  was  experienctog  a  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  to  the  decade  before  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I.  Many  projects  of 
which  Soviet  publicists  like  to  boast  were 
on  engtoeers'  drawing  boards  before  the 
Revolution.  The  Soviet  Union  should  be 
compared,  not  with  Russia  to  1917,  but  with 
Russia  as  It  might  otherwise  have  been  to 
1967.  Judgtog  from  pre-Revolutlonary  trends, 
the  noncommunlst  Riissla  of  1967  would 
have  shown  substantial  economic  and  social 
progress,  less  spectacular  than  the  Soviet  in 
some  fields,  but  better  balanced  and  more 
conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  average 
Citizen. 

MAINTAINED  BT  FOXCX 

After  fifty  years,  there  is  no  Indication 
that  communism  coiUd  wto  noajorlty  sup- 
port to  any  country  without  the  use  of 
force,  violence,  and  terrorism.  Voluntary 
movement  is  almost  always  away  from,  not 
toward,  communist-ruled  countries.  There 
have  been  two  waves  of  migration  from  So- 
viet Russia,  tovolvlng  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, If  not  mUlions,  of  people.  One  was  im- 
mediately after  the  Revolution;  the  other  was 
after  World  War  n  when  many  Russians  who 
had  been  forcibly  or  voluntarily  evacuated 
from  the  Soviet  Union  dtvlng  the  time  of 
German  Invasion  chose  not  to  go  home.  Tbe 
part  of  Germany  imder  Soviet  occupation, 
quaintly  called  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, lost  some  four  million  of  its  citizens 
to  prospering,  free  enterprise  West  Germany. 
Then  the  communists  set  up  a  penitentiary 
wall  to  tbe  divided  city  of  Berlin  and  an 
elaborate,  closely  guarded  system  of  barbed 
wire  entanglements  and  booby-traps  along 
its  entire  frontier  to  prevent  this  conttouous 
wholesale  flight. 

Hong  Kong  is  packed  with  refugees  from 
communist  China.  In  the  divided  coiuitries 
of  East  Asia,  KoretL,  and  Vietnam,  it  Is  the 
same  story:  a  stampede  to  get  away  from 
communist  rule.  There  has  also  been  a  large 
exodus  of  voluntary  exllee  from  Poland  and 
other  satellite  lands  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Among  millions  of  "defectors."  refugees 
from  communism  to  many  lands,  one  re- 
cent case  arrests  attention.  It  is  tbe  flight 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  first  to  India,  then 

to  Switzerland,  of  Svetlana  Alllluyeva, 
daughter  of  the  formidable  dictator.  Josef 
Stalin,  and  her  later  appearance  in  the 
United  States.  Seektog  the  freedom  ot  ex- 
pression she  was  denied  at  home  was  a  dra- 
matic blow  to  the  Soviet  system  to  wcR'ld 
public  opinion. 

Tbe  wheel,  to  her  case,  had  come  full 
circle.  In  April,  1917.  Lento  left  Switzerland, 
where  be  tuul  found  poUtlcal  asylum,  to  lead 
the  oommunlst  revolution  in  Russia.  Exact- 
ly fifty  yean  later  Stalto's  daughter  had  re- 
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tuiueil  to  Swlt 

regime  founded  by  Lenin  and 

built  op,  ehiytKl  In  ewy  detail  by  ber  own 

fktber. 


Rfth,  XbM  Ttatted  Ststee  mjA  other  boo- 
camnranlst  eoantrtea  bxre  tbelr  proMasM; 
big  and  anall.  i><>ntlcal,  economic,  and  aodal. 
But  It  would  be  an  error  to  imagine  tbat, 
merely  because  they  have  devised  effective 
mean2  of  suppressing  open  crltlclsin  and  dls- 
cuasloo,  the  rulers  of  communUt  cotmtriea 
face  BO  dtfflcultles  and  problems  of  their 
own. 

In  China,  there  has  for  months  been  an 
obBcure  but  evidently  bitter  state  of  near 
civn  war  between  supreme  dictator  Mao 
Tse-tung  (whose  "thought"  Is  recommended 
as  the  panacea  for  all  ills)  and  some  of  his 
cloaest  associates.  The  consequences  are  still 
uncertain.  There  is  more  outward  appearance 
of  stability  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  Lenin's 
and  Stalin's  heirs  have  not  found  the  an- 
swers to  two  questions  of  paramount  Impco'- 
tance. 

They  have  not  found  a  means  of  transfer- 
ring political  power  In  peaceful  and  legiti- 
mate fashion.  Tlie  quiet,  unquestioning 
banding  over  of  supreme  authority  from 
a  President  or  Prime  Minister  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  another  party  that  has  been 
victorious  at  the  polls  would  be  ludicrously 
impossible  under  Soviet  conditions.  As  a 
result  there  Is  constant  rivalry,  tension,  in- 
trigue, In-flghting  among  the  few  men  at 
the  sources  of  political  and  economic  power. 

And,  as  the  Soviet  economy  gets  out  of 
the  pcinUtlve  stage  of  trying  to  produce  as 
miich  as  possible  and  faces  the  need  to  make 
Investment  choices,  even  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  consumer  tastes,  the  lack  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  free  market  system  becomes 
more  and  more  palnf<illy  apparent.  The  free 
market  presuppoees  free  enterprise  and  pri- 
vate ownership;  and  efforts  to  obtain  Its 
benefits  where  these  elements  are  lacking  are 
foredoccned  to  failure. 

OUR  DAitam  rsoM  wrmnv 

Sixth,  what  does  communism,  half  a 
century  after  it  was  launched  as  a  system 
of  government  In  a  large  country,  mean  for 
the  United  States?  If  the  United  States  wlU 
hold  to  the  principles  of  economic  Individ- 
ualism, coiomunlsm  is  not  and  never  will  be 
a  challenge  In  the  sense  of  providing  a 
better  life  for  more  people.  Nor  Is  there  any 
serious  threat  of  military  conquest;  the  pre- 
dictable suicidal  consequences  of  a  nuclear 
clash  are  the  beat  assurance  that  such  » 
clash  will  not  take  place. 

The  danger  to  the  advanced  Indiistrlal 
societies  of  the  United  States,  Canada.  Ja- 
pan, and  Western  Europe  is  from  within,  not 
from  without.  Intensification  of  the  treml  to- 
ward omnicompetent  government,  drying  up 
of  the  sources  of  futitre  Investment  through 
excessive  taxatlrai,  throwing  more  and  more 
of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  unfit  and 
the  unproductive  on  the  producing  part  of 
the  population  threatens  to  erode  and  final- 
ly destroy  the  Incentives  to  hard  work  wfaldx 
help  to  make  an  individualist  economy  sa 
superior  to  a  colleetlvlst.  If  America  will  live 
up  to  its  better  historic  ideals.  It  can  face 
the  challenge  of  communism  undaiintfwl.  aad 
unafraid. 


Federal  Salary  Act  o£  1967 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

oir  mw  TOEK 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  BXPRSSENTATIVBS 

Tuesdav.  October  17.  1967 
Mr.  CUZjaERT.  iCr.  Speaker,  I  sajH 
ported  tbe  Foatal-FMlenl  Salary  Act  cC 


i99t,  as  I  ^^'v  oonalstently  supported 
over  the  course  of  my  years  In  Cbngress 
all  fair  piopfieals  to  increaae  tbe  ifait^Ht— 
of  Federal  cinployees..  I  believe  there  la 
nothing  move  important  to  the  eCOclent 
oonduct  ot  Covemmoit  than  a  Federal 
civil  service  tbat  ia  Justly  pedd  for  the 
services  it  renders. 

myr  this  reason.  I  cannot  overstate  my 
indignation  at  Congress  decision  to  ex- 
clude one  agency,  and  only  one  agency, 
from  the  provisions  of  this  bUL  I  see  no 
justification  whatever  for  singling  out 
the  employees  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimity  for  exclusion  from  the  Fed- 
eral pay  raiie.  I  must  interpret  this  ac- 
tion as  a  deliberate  slap  in  the  face  to 
those  who  liave  taken  on  the  difficult 
task  and  onerous  responsibility  of  assist- 
ing the  Natft>n's  poor  to  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty.  I  hope  this  provision  will  be 
reversed  before  the  bill  becomes  law. 

But  these  are  dlfQcult  times  for  legis- 
lation designed  to  redress  inequities  and 
I  voted  for  the  bill  because  I  judged  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  served  a  useful  punxtse. 
It  is,  in  my  view,  the  kind  of  hill  that 
saves  money  in  the  long  nm  because  it 
improves  the  morale,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  performance  of  the  men  and 
women  who  make  their  careers  serving 
the  Federal  Govemmoit. 


Odober  IZ  199^ 
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Babcock  &  Wilcox  Celebrates  a  Genhny 
of  Progress 

TSXTE  rsiON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hd  .  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OF  nniiAVA 

IN  THK  HG  CTSK  OF  BEPRJSSENTATIVES 

Tues§av,  October  17,  1967 

Mr.  ZIOU.  Mr.  Speaker.  Babcock  U 
Wilcox,  a  gfeat  American  firm,  is  pres- 
ently celebrlitlng  a  centennial  of  prog- 
ress. Through  the  operations  of  their 
Mount  Verion,  Ind.,  plant,  this  out- 
standing company  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  growth  and  economic  prog- 
ress of  my  district.  On  October  10,  the 
Evansvllle  Courier  honored  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  on  the  occasion  of  their  anniver- 
sary as  follows: 
Mount  VEKNt>N  Plant's  P*OTuaB  Is  Baxcotr 

One  of  the  Tri-State's  fine  new  Industries, 
only  five  yesrs  old,  is  in  tbe  midst  of  a 
100th  anniversary  observance! 

It  Is  the  Btt.  Vernon  Works  of  the  Bab- 
cock A  Wllc«x  Co.,  whose  modem,  newly- 
oonstruetett  Iplant  alongside  a  sweeping 
curve  of  the*  Ohio  River  is  only  a  couple 
miles  from  tke  heart  of  Mt.  Vernon. 

The  parent  company  now  is  observing  the 
centennial  of  its  founding  in  1867  and  the 
enthusiasm  that  has  marked  its  almost  con- 
tinuotis  growth  during  Its  short  history  in 
the  Trl-State  Area. 

Indeed,  since  construction  was  started  on 
the  banks  of  one  of  the  finest  water  supplies 
in  the  world  In  1962,  the  Mt.  Vernon  facil- 
ity has  undeigone  a  series  of  expansions  un- 
til today  It  la  the  world's  largest,  most  mod- 
em and  iml^uely  equipped  heavy  pressure 
vessel  shop. 

And  tbe  public  has  been  Invited  to  see  It 
all  at  an  open  house  Saturday. 

Kmployment  stands  at  some  1,000  persona 
engaged  in  fabricating  large  heavy  pressure 
~  I  for  niiclear  power  stations  nad  petro- 
obemioal  plspts  and  iMiildlng  membraned 


wall  assemblies  tasMf  ta 
by  ttie  riectcte  utUttr 

■nie  rapid  grafrttt  oC  tta*  plant  k 
la  the  history  at  Its  eumUacikMS.  Wcsk  l_ 
tb«  tube  plant  taganaatlM  lOO-acr*  stt»^ 
tha  spring  of  liMI  but  bsftea  a  year  ^g 
passed  the  i  iii<[psny  aBBounostf  pUi»  % 
double  tbe  else  at  tb»  f  adUty. 

Just  reoently,  offldals  announced  the  Mt 
Vernon  Works  la  one  of  three  to  be  expaodsa 
to  keep  pace  with  tbe  Increased  orders  tat  Mb 
nuclear  steam  systems. 

The  facility  also  pumps  a  healthy  |S  au. 
Hon  annual  payroU  into  the  Tri -State. 

Two  major  faotora  brought  the  plant  te  Hk 
Vernon.  A  prime  reason  ot  course  Is  a^ 
Ohio,  where  the  huge  pressure  vessels,  aeoM 
of  which  wtU  weigh  in  excess  of  1,000  isoa, 
could  be  barged  via  the  inland  waterways  t» 
their  destinations. 

Another  Important  factor,  offldals  isy 
frankly,  sa  tbe  general  cooperative  spirit  sdC 
friendliness  of  the  people  who  reside  in  mt 
about  Mt.  Vernon. 

The  spirit  has  been  reciprocal.  1ft.  Venw» 
folk  generally  agree  that  Babcock  &  Wllow 
and  Its  personnel  have  been  good  neighbors 
and  have  become  an  Integral  part  of  the  oom- 
mvinlty.  J 

They  can  take  satisfaction  also  in  Ots 
company  {vesident's  100th  anniversary  state- 
ment: 

"So  long  as  fre  oontlnae  the  seardi  ftr 
excellence  starts  by  our  foonders,  wi  u» 
confident  we  stiall  continue  to  grow  aitf 
proaper." 

Trl-State  reftl^ents  share  that  confidence 


Eightli-Grai 


Raise  Over  $660  for  Aidti 
Paldstatt 


ON  OP  REMARKS 

L  PETTIS 

CALaFOSMla 

IN  THE  HOXTaB  OF  RBPRBSENTAITVBB 
Tuesdaif.  October  17,  1967 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
publldy  oonuhend  the  eighth-graden 
from  the  Lonta  Unda,  Oalif.,  area  for 
their  generosity  in  helping  the  young  peo« 
pie  of  Pakistan. 

Such  a  program  Is  a  wonderful  ooo.- 
tribution  to  ottr  pecvle-to-people  Inter- 
national relattons.  It  la  heartening  t» 
read  of  such  willingness  to  work  and  of 
the  unselfishness  of  our  young  p>eopIe  is 
their  desire  to  help  the  young  people  of 
another  country. 

KiGRTH-OaADEKS  Baisz  Ovkx  #660  roa 
Am  ^o  EUsT  Pakistan 

Fifty  elghth-^ders  from  the  Loma  Unds 
area  can  truly  be  proud  of  their  accompllab- 
ments.  They  ralse<)  over  $660  In  three  montbs 
to  aid  the  young  people  of  Blast  Pakistan. 

The  Loma  Linda  young  people  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Early  Teen  Sabbath  School  Di- 
vision of  the  University  Church  of  Seventb- 
day  Adventlsts,  24701  University  Ave.,  Logos 
Linda.  The  youths  had  heard  a  direct  report 
throtigh  their  sponsor,  Peter  D.  Durlchek,  Sr, 
of  11575  Ricbmont  Road,  Loma  Linda,  tbat 
the  Kellogg-Mookerjee  High  School  In  Isst 
Pakistan  is  located  in  the  direct  path  of 
cyclones  and  floods  and  suffers  extensiw 
damage  during  every  school  year.  The  ded- 
slon  was  made  by  the  youths  to  raise  at  leaat 
$500  for  that  school,  so  that  It  may  relocsts 
on  higher  groucds  and  out  of  the  paths  of 
cyclones. 

Several  months  ago,  Mr.  mirichek's  son, 
Peter  D.,  Jr.,  was  sent  to  the  Kellogg-Mootar- 
Jee  school  by  the  Seventh-day  AdventHI 
Foreign  Mlssloas  Board  to  be  the  prlnolpil 
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gpt  te  dlnat  tba  as-locatlon  project.  Tbe 
jjunOst  denomination,  which  owns  and 
^gHstss  the  school,  iMd  designated  a  portion 
^  ^^19  faQ  ^ns^ver  ^Osnfigs  fecetrea  «o  go 
JgaMt  «h«t  pro  jeot.  tatt  tbe  fODOs  ka«  to  ke 
igg^  tB  pmncbaae  00  acres  of  land  about  S8 
gj]M  north  of  Dacca,  Bast  Pakistan.  Ttte 
•MB  lalsed  by  the  laom*  Uarda  youths  wUl 
K  in  addition  to  the  funds  provided  by  the 
^aoBflnatlon  and  will  be  available  to  con- 
g^get  new  buHdlngs  for  classrooms,  dorml- 
tMtH  and  the  Industries. 

■Vs  have  nearly  140  students  In  all  the 
p^H,"  writes  Peter  Durlchek.  Jr.  "The  stu- 
AMta  are  so  poor  we  m\ist  have  more  indus- 
td«  to  help  them  earn  their  way.  Tbe 
^^0ce  of  rain  during  certain  juonths — 
fMB  though  we  have  100  Inches  of  rain  each 
jaar—floodlng  durlngs  other  months,  and  the 
■(  sf  ancient  farming  methods  leaves  most 
o(  the  people  very  poor." 

Hoping  to  ease  those  dilllctilt  conditions, 
tb*  Xioma  Linda  young  people  baby  sat, 
^mbid  windows  and  cars,  cut  grass,  pulled 
TCids,  and  ironed  clothes  for  13  weeks.  They 
tod  the  community  are  proud  and  deeply 
atkflsd  with  the  results — more  than  30% 
onr  their  goal — and  wonder  how  pleasant  It 
voold  be  if  more  people  throughout  the 
valid  would  assist  their  governments  to  ex- 
Mod  the  hand  of  friendship  to  people  of 
ft^gc  lands. 


VM  Teppa"  Skawa  at  Jacob's  PUIew 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 


or 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1967 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
te  take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  outstanding  attributes  and  the  artls- 
fle  oontributions  of  a  great  American 
piODeer,  Ted  "Poppa"  Shawn.  My  con- 
mukmal  dlsbict  In  western  Massachu- 
letta  bas  historically  been  a  haven  for 
ttearts — offering  a  near-perfect  setting 
of  natural  beauty  and  inspiring  serenity, 
fltaee  1942,  when  the  Ted  Shawn  Dance 
Theater  was  completed  there,  "Poppa" 
Sbtvn  and  his  pupils  have  unselfishly 
Itm  their  energies  and  talents  to  the 
idnuacement  of  dancing. 

The  cultural  potential  of  this  great 
Nttton  has  only  recently  been  explored; 
IH  leoognltion  of  this  sector  as  a  neces- 
■ny  part  of  American  life  has  widely 
ban  accepted  by  a  great  majority  of  our 
peofde. 

Ihe  following  article,  appearing  in  the 
Qulstlan  Science  Monitor  September  9, 
«n,  explains  in  illuminating  detaU,  the 
WKks  of  Mr.  Shawn  and  the  Jacob's  Pll- 
1»»  IfalvBrsity  of  Dance : 
Taaus  'ToppA"  Sbawh  at  Jacob's  Pnxow 
(By  Kathleen  CanneU) 

iM.  Mass.— In  thousands  of  dance  nuclei 
yy.  the  world  from  Jungle  to  fjord,  the 
jMoys  Pillow  Dance  Festival  Is  known  as  a 
JJjJmlng  center  where  mate  than  aso 
*nl  premieres  and  countless  American  flrsU 
"*•  been  presented. 

WW  Is  leas  remembered  Is  that  the  Ted 
"M«a  Theater,  the  flnrt  ane  ^MdaUy  Imllt 
?*""■  1«  part  of  tbe  laboratory  equlp- 
■■*  •*  the  Jacobs  Pmow  University  cf 
■•  waoe,    enabling    students    to    foikjw 


through  tram  first  stsns  to  flnal  nrnduc- 
tton. 

And  tbe  drsam  of  foMnder-director  Ted 
SbawB,  showtnaa  aad  tatbar  of  mortem 
dance,  has  always  bean  ta  aducate  botb 
da&oen  and  audiencee. 

FIfty-flve  years  ago  In  his  own  schooJ  In 
liOe  Angeles  Shawn  originated  the  educa- 
tltmal  system  from  which  was  to  evcdve  the 
contemporary  form  of  dance  termed  mod- 
em. Reminisrlng  recently  at  Jacob's  Pillow 
he  declared:  "I  always  believed  that  dance, 
tbe  oldest  art,  was  too  vast  to  be  encom- 
passed by  any  one  system,  school  or  style.  I 
therefore  began  with  classic  ballet,  with 
'free  nu>vement,'  based  on  tbe  prlnclplae  of 
Francois  Delsarte,  and  with  various  types 
of  ethnic  dance."  (This  triple  formula  Is 
still  taught  and  performed  at  the  PlUow.) 
"dknishawn"  bbgins 

In  1914  Shawn  met  Ruth  St.  Denis,  be- 
came ber  dance  partner,   and   married   her. 

In  1915  they  founded  "Denlshawn — A 
School  of  Dance  and  Belated  Arts."  To 
Shawn's  original  ctirriculum  were  added: 
the  eurhythmies  of  Jacques  Dalcroze  (by  a 
diploma-ed  teacher  from  the  Institute  in 
Hellerau) ;  courses  in  music  and  drama;  cos- 
tume making.  In  the  ethnic  department 
Shawn  introduced  American  source  mate- 
rial— Indians,  cowboys,  American  history, 
and  folklore. 

"The  great  contributions  of  Isadora  Dun- 
can [inspired  by  ancient  Greece]  and  of 
Ruth  St.  Denis  [based  on  dances  of  Asia] 
were  fuUy  utilized,  but  ballet  was  never  ex- 
cluded," Shawn  emphasized. 

Individuality  was  fostered  and  from 
Denlshawn  issued  the  most  famous  dancers 
of  their  time:  Martha  Graham,  Doris  Hum- 
phrey, Charles  Weidman  and — In  a  more 
popiUar  genre— Jack  Cole. 

Shawn  was  a  pioneer  in  making  dance  a 
recognized  and  respectable  career  for  men. 

In  1943,  oolncldentally  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Ted  Shawn  Dance  Theater,  the 
Jacob's  Pillow  University  of  the  Dance  was 
chartered  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  an  educational,  artistic,  non- 
profit institution.  Affiliated  legaUy  with 
Springfield  College,  it  is  the  only  dance  in- 
stitute where  credits  may  be  earned  for  a 
master's  degree  or  doctorate  (though  Ben- 
nington College  can  grant  the  BA.). 
wiTHoirr  STJBsniT 

At  the  University  of  the  Dance,  Shawn 
added  new  dimensions  in  teaching.  And 
courses  are  kept  up  to  date  by  the  constantly 
renewed  summer  faculty,  drawn  from  emi- 
nent performers  and  pedagogues  in  their 
fields. 

When  I  first  went  up  to  Jacob's  Pillow  to 
cover  the  dance  performances  a  decade  ago, 
students  and  even  great  ballerinas  lived  in 
log  cabins  on  the  150  woodland  acres.  Now 
on  campvis  "Ballet  Plaza"  consists  of  six  com- 
fortable n>odem  dormitories  for  women,  each 
named  for  a  ballerina  who — like  Alicia  Mar- 
kova  and  Maria  Tallchlef — ^has  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  University  of  the 
Dance,  and  whose  framed  toe  Soes  adorn  the 
lobby. 

Among  other  enlarged  facilities  are  three 
teaching  studios,  replacing  one  old  bam.  And 
the  Ruth  St.  Denis  rehearsal  hall  duplicates 
the  theater  stage  space  so  that  whole  produc- 
tions can  be  set  up  there. 

Last  year  in  recording  a  Shawn  anniver- 
sary. National  Geographic  reiterated  what 
the  press  has  published  on  numesous  earUer 
occasions — that  Jacob's  Pillow  Is  one  of  the 
nation's  moet  Important  cultural  Instltutloas 
.  .  .  and  Ted  Shawn  has  altered  ths  cultural 
climate  of  his  country. 

HXW  OQCXNSIOKS 

And  aU  this,  as  Shawn  pointed  aut.  bas 
been  achieved  without  grant  or  subsidy,  altb 
occasional  (usuany  small)  friendly  dona- 
tions. "Poppa"  Shawn,  as  his  students  can 


hUn.  has  helped  support  his  dream  cbUd  by 
lecturing  and  guest  tearhlng  in  colleges 
tbroughout  the  United  States  and  Australia. 
and  by  kk  ■ittliisi  Hm  latter  iaelude  ei^t 
books. 

Profits  from  the  bookstall,  program  adver- 
tising, and  souvenir  programs  take  care  of 
scholarships — awarded  to  about  25  percent 
of  the  students. 

"I  wm  aever  saortfloe  xpisHty  to  quantity," 
Shawn  stated  emphatically.  "Our  type  of 
classes  must  be  small,  and  enrollment  does 
not  exceed  100  a  year."  Even  so,  upwards  of 
1.S00  giBduBtes,  many  of  them  celebrated. 
have  made  Jacob's  PlUow  a  stepptng-stMie 
to  suooessful  stage  and /or  teachtag  careers. 

But  In  this  decade  of  progress  expenses 
have  soared  and  taxes  have  tripled.  Jacob's 
Pillow  needs  some  help. 

As  we  parted,  Shawn  cited  an  old  French 
proverb:  "What  cannot  be  said  must  be  sung, 
and  what  cannot  be  sung  nuist  be  danced." 
He  added: 

"Dance  Is  the  universal  langviage  i^lch 
has  the  power  to  promote  one  world.  So 
(quoting  the  title  of  his  best-known  l3ook] 
'Dance  We  Must!' " 


Viewpaiat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OP   OBIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1967 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  an  excellent  edi- 
torial by  Allen  Saunders,  general  man- 
ager of  radio  station  WHLO  in  my  home 
district,  pointing  out  that  it  would  be  a 
false  and  misleading  gesture  if  in  the  In- 
terests of  economy  the  funds  for  high- 
way construction  were  f  rosen.  I  wish  that 
miUiy  radio  stations  would  perform  this 
kind  of  public  service. 

T^  editorial  Is  as  follows: 
Viewpoint 

Have  you  ever  wondered  where  we  get  all 
the  money  to  build  those  multl -million  dol- 
lar super  highways?  The  National  Highway 
Users  Conference  tn  Washington  knows,  and 
we  think  you  should  too.  You  and  I,  the  driv- 
ers of  cars  and  trucks,  pay  for  those  roads. 
Nobody  else.  Money  from  taxes  on  gasoline, 
oil,  tires,  new  trucks,  trailers,  and  busses  pay 
for  the  roads.  In  other  words,  if  you  dcm't 
use  the  highwajrs  you  don't  pay  for  them. 

We  bear  a  lot  about  the  UlUons  of  dollars 
the  Federal  Government  Is  sinking  into  the 
Interstate  Highway  System.  Recently  we've 
also  heard  a  lot  about  cutting  Federal  spend- 
ing or  raising  taxes  because  Washington 
needs  more  money.  Let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood: Building  of  new  roads  has  absolutely 
no  effect  on  the  Federal  Budget.  Let  me  re- 
peat that :  BuUding  new  roods  has  absolutely 
no  effect  on  the  Vsderal  Budget. 

The  money  we  drivers  pay  in  gas  and  other 
taxes  goes  Into  a  special  fund  called  the 
"Pederal  Highway  Trust  Fund."  It  Is  that 
money,  and  that  money  alone,  tbat  Is  used 
by  tbe  Federal  Government  to  help  build 
roads.  It's  oar  money  used  for  the  roads  we 
use.  Tbe  Vsderal  Government  doeent  pay  a 
penny  toward  new  roads.  Ttkey  only  manage 
OMT  aumey  to  aasure  tbe  moat  eaq>ert  design 
mad  oatwtnactlan  «c  <mr  roads. 

In  IMS  day  and  age  of  increasing  costo 
ttis  nice  to  know  tbere's  at  least  one  area 
lAere  we  g«t  wtwt  w«  pay  for,  «nd  we  pay 
for  what  we  get. 
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Rusia's  St  Tear*  of  ProfrcM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  nxzNois 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17.  19S7  . 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  SOth"^ 
anniversary  of  the  Russian  Revolution  is 
being  celebrated  this  year.  Fifty  yetu?  Is 
a  good  time  to  make  a  reassessment 
of  the  progress  of  the  average  person  In 
Russia.  Sylvia  Porter,  who  iisually  makes 
a  rather  thorough  Investigation  of  her 
facts,  c(Hnes  up  with  an  excellent  article 
contrasting  the  total  socialistic  approach 
with  that  of  free  enterprise  and  what  can 
be  done  under  the  two  systems.  Her 
analysis  has  reduced  this  matter  to  the 
average  man  and  what  he  is  able  to 
obtain  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow  under 
each  system. 

Two  British  writers  within  the  last  year 
have  made  rather  extensive  investiga- 
tions to  determine  how  much  is  produced 
In  the  way  of  food  In  Russia  under  the 
socialistic  program  and  how  much  Is  pro- 
duced through  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Their  omcluslon  was  that  slightly  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  the  food  that  goes 
on  the  table  of  Russian  consimiers  each 
day  ctMnes  from  the  private  enterprise 
small  plots  of  small  farmers.  These  are 
tracts  of  less  than  2  acres  each.  This 
means  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
food  consumed  in  the  socialist  state  of 
Russia  Is  still  produced  by  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  sold  on  the  open  mai±et 
at  inlces  which  the  individual  producer 
himself  sets.  It  is  ranarkab}e  that  such 
a  free  enterprise  system  should  still  re- 
main in  Socialist  Russia  and  the  bene- 
fits of  such  an  incentive  system  can  be 
observed  from  outside  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  Is  no  substitute  for  incen- 
tive, and  the  figures  in  Sylvia  Porter's 
article  are  the  strongest  example  I  know 
of  showing  the  contrast  between  the 
socialistic  nonlncentlve  system  and  the 
free  enterprise  system  of  our  country. 
How  Ivan,  Anka  Livk;  Wbat  It  Cobtb  Tbxm 
In  Moscow 

(By  SylvU  Porter) 

If  you  were  Ivan  and  Anna  living  In  Mos- 
eow  today.  It  would  coat  you  $34.60  to  buy  a 
food-baaket  containing  one  week's  supply 
ot  staple  foodstuffs  for  yourselves  and  your 
two  teen-age  children.  You  would  have  to 
work  69J  bours  to  earn  the  $34.00. 

If  you  were  John  and  Mary  living  In  New 
York  City,  It  would  cost  you  $18  J7  to  buy  the 
same  foodbaaket.  You  would  have  to  work 
,  a  scant  73  hours  to  earn  the  money. 

Nov.  7,  1B67 — the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
Russian  Revolution — is  coming  up.  Massive 
preparations  are  underway  throughout  the 
XT.SB.R.  to  celebrate  the  achievements  of  a 
half-century.  Sparkling  boasts  are  being 
made  not  only  about  the  Soviet  Union's 
strides  in  space  and  science  but  also  about 
her  progress  In  production  of  consumer 
goods  and  semcea.  Sample  comment  ot  long- 
time Soviet  leader  Anaatas  I.  Mlkoyan  to  a 
New  York  Ttmeeoorreapondent:  "We  were 
one  of  the  moatt  backward  of  "tf'T^t  and 
now  we  are  one  of  the  most  advanced." 

The  pride  li  surely  understandable:  it  Is 
a  60tb  annlvenary  and  the  Ruaalana  an 
even  recovering  from  Stalin  now. 

Output  of  constimer  goods  and  services 
la  climbing  rapidly  and  steadily.  For  the  lint 


time  since  before  the  revolution,  ample  sup- 
pUea  of  meat  and  dairy  products  are  re- 
ported available  in  Soviet  oltiea  and  there  la 
actually  a  sheatage  of  butter.  To  deny  the 
progress  Is  to  teny  reality. 

Nevertheless,  by  the  universally  accepted 
yardstick  of  livtug  standards,  the  Soviet  TTn- 
ion/baa  made  only  limited  headway. 

To  show  the  comparisons,  Keith  Bush, 
senior  research  specialist  for  Radio  Liberty 
/In  Munich,  has  put  together  figures 
on  costs  of  key  foods,  goods  and  services  in 
Moscow  and  New  York.  (Radio  Liberty,  which 
is  supported  by  private  nJ3.  citizens,  is  the 
most  powerful  voice  of  democracy  heard  in 
the  T7J3.SA.)  fTo  make  the  dollar  figures 
truly  oomparal^e,  Biish  has  translated  them 
into  terms  of  ainutee  of  worktlme.  Here  are 
retell  prlcesH-ln  worktlme  term»— of  key 
goods  and  sec 'Ices. 


Ilsn  0H-) 


dptdy. 


WbMl  flour. . 

White  bread  (unwrap 

Beef  (best  available  duality). 

Chicken .j. 

Corned  beef  (csnnatf  . 

Herrinc 

Sugir(white) 

Butter 

IHilli.  fresh  (1  I.).. 

E|fs  (cheapest  iraM-. 

Potatoes  (old)... 

ein.  vodka  (1 1.). 

Cigarettes  (1  pack  of 

SflMll  car  (hi  months  of  vinrktinM).. 


Minutes  of 
work  time 

ffew     Moscow 
York 


JO). 


e 

13 
45 
21 

as 

29 

6 

44 

6 
9 
4 

125 
10 

3.6 


4S 
56 

222 
294 
167 
324 
116 
387 

31 
144 

11 
682 

16 
23.3 


Of  course,  sone  Items  are  cheaper  in  Mos- 
cow. The  chief  one  is  rent.  Because  of  sub- 
sidles,  the  So^et  citizen  has  to  work  only 
20  minutes  a  week  to  pay  the  monthly  rent 
on  one  square  Imeter  of  floor  space.  The  VS. 
citizen  has  to  work  36. 

What's  laor^  a  comparison  with  a  1904 
study  by  Bush  reveals  the  n.SJS.R.  worker  is 
crawling  up  the  living  standard  ladder.  The 
foodbaaket  he  earns  with  60  .a  hoinrs  of  work 
now  took  him  64.9  hours  three  years  ago. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  Is  stlU  far  from 
being  "one  of  the  most  advanced"  nations, 
as  Mlkoyan  claims.  By  the  living  standard 
yardstick.  Rtiasia  iant  even  In  the  same 
league  as  America. 


Two  GoodiSamaritaBs  Aid  Astanlt 
Victim 


ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 

|oV  NSW   jnSKT 

IN  THE  HOlisE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  WIDNAll.  Mr.  i^>eaker,  too  often 
the  good  deras  men  do  go  unnoticed 
while  the  nujist  henlous  offenses  attract 
continued  attention.  For  once.  I  think  it 
la  time  that  we  recognize  and  publicly 
commend  th«  deed  of  two  men  who  were 
good  Samaritans  ol  the  first  order.  Tliey 
are  Marine  CpL  James  A.  Buchanan,  and 
an  employee  of  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.  here  in  Washington.  D.C..  Mr. 
Klous  Kerl. 

On  Saturday  evening,  according  to 
newQMkper  aoootxitB,  these  two  men 
heard  the  aeneama  of  ft  man  In  the  proc- 
ess of  being  lx)bbed  and  assaulted.  They 
re^onded  immediately.  Tlieir  act  of 
courage  resisted  not  Mily  in  saving  the 


life  of  the  intended  victim,  but  also  In 
the  mDprehension  of  two  thugs  wanted 
for  committing  several  street  crimes  u 
well  as  a  homloide  caused  by  a  beating 
given  an  elderly  man  by  the  two  assail- 
ants.  I 

Unfortunately,  we  read  too  often  ta 
such  homicides  which  occur  while  pass- 
ers-by ignore  i^leas  for  assistance  and 
continue  on  their  way  without  offerlni 
any  help  simply  because  they  do  not  want 
to  get  involved.  For  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  missed  the  story  in  the  local 
press,  I  insert  the  following  article  from 
the  Wa^ilngton  Post,  dated  Tuesdav 
October  17:       I  ^^' 

Two  Am  AssAuiT  Vicmc,  Bsmo  Slatwj 
I  AxBSsn 

A  Marine  and  a  civilian  who  went  to  the 
aid  of  a  street  assault  victim  early  Satordtr 
provided  the  break  needed  to  bring  smeto 
In  a  homicide  and  a  half-dozen  oth«  itnet 
crimes,  police  sal(^  yesterday. 

As  a  result,  Kenneth  Bf .  Broldy,  23,  tod 
Jerome  M.  Masseiiburg,  19,  both  dlshwasheti 
of  1737  U  St.  nw.,  |tre  being  held  without  bond 
on  charges  of  mt}rder.  They  also  are  accused 
of  three  robberies,  two  assaults  with  a  du- 
geroxis  weapon  ishod  foot)  and  aaotlMr 
assault. 

All  of  the  crliiiee  took  place  in  the  1800 
block  of  R  Street  nw.  where  Marine  (Jpi 
James  A.  Btichahan,  20,  and  a  Pepoo  em- 
ployee, Klous  Kerl,  26.  heard  the  screaoi  of 
one  of  the  vlotlpis  shortly  after  mldmght 
Saturday,  police  mXd. 

They  said  th«  call  tor  help  came  fioai 
Donald  C.  Beaumont,  37,  of  the  1700  bloek 
of  New  Hampshire  Avenue  nw.,  who  tod 
been  knocked  to  the  pavenvent  by  two  men. 

Buchanan  and  Kerl  ran  to  Beeiunont'i  «id 
and  then  chase<l  the  two  men  they  mr 
bending  over  him,  according  to  police.  Bv- 
chanan  finally  stppped  one  of  the  men,  later 
identtfled  as  Broldy,  but  the  other  got  awty, 
police  said.  Det.  duiaert  M.  SUvla  of  the  Thlni 
Precinct,  who  was  inveetlga>tlng  another  rob- 
bery around  the  comer,  heard  the  commo- 
tion and  arrested  I  Broldy. 

The  second  si|spect,  Maasenburg,  was  ar- 
rested several  hptirs  later  near  his  bone, 
police  added. 

They  said  whefi  Broldy  was  arrested,  ttiey 
found  property  tiaken  from  Joseph  PreU,  87, 
when  he  was  aasfiulted  and  robbed  on  Sept 
30,  PreU,  who  llvM  at  1009  19th  st.  nw.,  ditd 
two  days  later  at  Oeorge  Washington  t7nl- 
verslty  Ho^tal  as  a  result  of  the  beating. 

The  other  assa^ilts  and  robberies  took  pUn 
within  six  minutes  last  Saturday,  acoordlng 
to  police.  They  said  Beaumont  was  the  itxth 
victim. 

Broldy  and  Massenburg  were  arraigned 
Sattuday  on  a  kx>mlclde  charge  in  PreU'i 
death  before  Oetiend  Sessions  Oourt  Judge 
Justin  L.  BdgertAn.  The  Judge  ordered  Vtnea 
held  without  botid  and  continued  the  eai* 
imtu  Wednesday 


Operation  Gate  iray  Wdcomes  Vititon  li 
( lomberlaBd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARlb  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

4r  MJLMTLAtn 
IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPRESENTAT1VS8 

Tuesday  October  17.  1967 


Mr.  BiATHiAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  promisliig  de- 
velopments in  ibe  Potomac  basin  intbe 
past  few  years  has  been  the  great  grovtb 
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of  dvlc  interest  in  promoting  the  area 
gnd  encouraging  tourism.  In  every  west- 
ern Maryland  county  and  almost  every 
town,  local  groups  are  woridng  ener- 
getically to  develop  local  assets,  publicise 
tourist  attractions,  and  Improve  facilities 
and  services  for  visitors. 

One  such  community  improvement 
group  is  Operation  Gateway,  Inc.,  a  clty- 
vlde  nonprofit  corporation  which  has 
been  organized  during  the  past  18  months 
by  tlie  citizens  of  Cumberland.  Laimched 
by  the  Woman's  Civic  Club  in  February 
1966,  Operation  Gateway  now  Includes 
members  representing  the  city  and 
county  governments,  the  chamber  of 
"'commerce,  many  local  businesses  and 
bidnstries.  the  local  newspapers,  the 
Century  Club,  the  garden  club,  and  many 
local  service  clubs. 

With  such  a  range  of  talent  and  inter- 
eats  on  which  to  draw.  Operation  Gate- 
way has  already  produced  a  list  of  his- 
toric and  scenic  places  of  Interest,  is 
iveparing  guided  tours  of  the  Cumber- 
lud  area,  and  is  preparing  to  play  a 
major  role  in  developing  Cumberland  as 
the  western  gateway  to  the  Potomac 
basin,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
and  future  recreational  facilities.  The 
project  has  already  given  a  great  boost 
to  eemmunlty  pride  and  awak«ied  many 
dltens  to  the  great  potential  of  this 
beautiful  and  historic  mountain  area. 

The  development  of  Operation  Gate- 
way, Inc.,  should  serve  as  an  example  of 
local  Initiative  fmd  as  an  inspiration  not 
only  to  the  rest  of  the  Potomac  basin,  but 
to  oommunities  throughout  the  Nation. 

Aecordlngly,  I  place  in  the  Rkcord  a 
Ust  of  the  officers  of  Operation  Gateway, 
Xdc.,  and  a  summary  of  the  program's 
varied  and  imaginative  activities,  pre- 
pared for  me  by  llrs.  W.  v^mn  Channel!, 
membership  chairman: 

OPBUTION  OaTKWAT,  CUMBESLAMn,  Mb. 
OmCEBS  AlfD  DIRECTOIIS,    ISST 

President,  Mrs.  Ralph  Islmlnger. 

Mist  Vice  President,  Mr.  Forrest  Farrls. 

Second  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Tol- 

iOD. 

Beconllng  Secretary,  Mrs.  Raymond  Lapp, 
Jr. 
Oocresponding  Secretary,  iSiz.  Roger  Rey- 


IVeasurer,  Mr.  James  Bishop. 

Wrectors:  Mr.  WUliam  Catscaden.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert UtUe  Ebert,  Mr.  William  J.  Hunt.  Mr. 
Arthur  C.  Morgan.  Mr.  WllUam  McKee.  Mr. 
Clstwice  Llppel.  M«.  Edgar  MacMannls,  Mr. 
A.  H.  BllllngB.  Mis.  T.  Cass  Dye,  Mr.  Buf(MYl 
wlUe,  Mr.  Julius  Schindler,  Mr.  Thomas 
vBateai. 

Basident  Agent,  Mrs.  W.  Elmo  Channell. 
ooifMtjNrrr  improvement  project 

tje  General  Federation  of  Women's 
«Me— mother  parent  of  all  federated  dubs 
M»»  and  abroad— sponsors  a  Community 
ttyrovement  Program  in  cooperation  with 
»e  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation.  A  club  may 
«  may  not  enter  and  U  one  enters  Is  free 
to  choose  the  project. 

nu  history  oX  Cumberland  Is  built  on 
^asportation  and  since  the  days  stage 
"•ches  rumbled  over  narrow  dirt  roads  It 
■••  been  called  the  "gateway  to  the  west." 
v^?!!^.*^'  development  of  the  Potomac 
*»u^Park  we  may  well  be  called  the  "gate- 
■ay  to  the  east." 

»»2^*^,*°°«  ****°  •  »•«»  '<«  someone 
wasMiMthlng  about  preserving  the  colonial 
■wty  ct  Cumberland.  capttaUzing  on  its 
SJ^jnaking  it  attracUve  to  tourists  and 
Injecting  Itself  into  the  future.  In  broad 


terms  this  Is  our  project  and  we  call  It  "Op- 
eration Gateway." 

Spearheaded  by  the  Civic  Club  It  Is  a  com- 
munity-wide program  embracing  all  phases 
of  commulnty  life  and  numbering  among  its 
membership  representatives  from  City  and 
County  Oovemments,  Service  clubs.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Industries,  Businesses,  State 
Roads  Commission,  Civic  Clubs,  newspapers, 
etc. 

Information  booths,  guldeposts,  brochures, 
maps,  points  of  interest  marked,  a  resume  of 
the  town's  history.  Industrial  tours,  scenic 
tours,  look-outs  at  vantage  points,  even  a 
cable-car  at  the  Narrows  are  some  of  the 
things  Operation  Gateway  hope  to  provide 
for  the  attracting  of  tourists. 

Operation  Gateway  will  play  host  to  a 
bus  load  of  canal  buffs  who  will  visit  Cum- 
berland the  first  weekend  of  October.  A 
special  train  carrying  600  passengers  from 
Washington  to  our  city  next  spring  for  a 
tour  is  already  scheduled  and  partly  planned 
in  detail. 

The  groundwork  for  Operation  Gateway 
has  been  laid.  The  need  is  great,  the  tin»e  is 
now,  hopes  are  high,  the  lethargy  must  be 
overcome,  the  apathy  ended  or  Cumberland 
will  indeed  sleep  on.  We  need  you  I 


Anto-en-Train  Opcratiau 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  ruotoDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  16.  1967 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  appro- 
priations this  year  will  create  greater 
interest  or  be  of  more  Importance  than 
the  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
first  year  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  come  up  for  appropria- 
tions. These  appropriations  total  more 
than  $1.5  million.  The  magnitude  of  tasks 
confronting  the  Department  in  aviation, 
highway  construction,  highway  and  mo- 
tor vehicle  safety,  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
railroad  matters  is  staggering.  The  iSe- 
partment  can  well  use  every  dollar  the 
Congress  is  able  to  appropriate. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  would  Uke  to 
voice  my  regret  at  the  deletion  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  House, 
and  the  conference  committee  of  the  $3,- 
511,000  requested  for  auto-on-train  oper- 
ations. This  is  an  expenditure  which 
oould  well  have  beneficial  effects  in  the 
long  nm  far  exceeding  this  three  and  a 
half  million  dollar  figure.  This  amount  is 
needed  to  complete  a  project  started  in 
fiscal  year  1967  which  is  estimated  to  cost 
under  $7.4  million.  In  brief  ouUlne.  tills 
Is  a  demonstration  project  to  be  carried 
on  jointly  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad  between  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
JacksonvUle,  Fla.,  which  will  permit  the 
transport  aboard  rail  cars  of  automobiles 
with  drivers  and  passengers,  utilizing  the 
automobiles  for  seating  facilities  aboard 
the  rail  cars. 

The  760-mile-long-trip  would  cost 
about  $100  per  car  with  passengers.  Pood 
services  also  would  be  provided.  A  survey 
of  cars  from  the  Northeast  entering  Flor- 
ida last  October  indicated  that  about  40 
percent  of  those  cars,  their  drivers  and 
passengers  would  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  service. 


I^ven  If  this  estimate  proves  to  be 
overly  optimistic  I  am  flnnly  convinced 
that  this  kind  of  project  should  be  given 
every  possible  encouragement. 

The  problems  of  highway  congestion 
and  the  tragedies  of  highway  accidents, 
injuries,  and  fatalities  become  more 
acute  every  year.  Travel  between  the 
Northeast  and  Florida  is  understandably 
becoming  more  and  more  popular.  With 
the  trend  toward  longer  vacations  and 
higher  incomes,  we  can  confidently  ex- 
pect an  ever  increasing  number  of  per- 
sons wanting  to  spend  part  of  their  vaca- 
tion in  Florida,  others  will  come  there  to 
retire.  The  trade  up  and  down  the  east- 
em  seaboard  is  bound  to  expand. 

This  new  method  of  travel  will  appeal 
to  thousands  who  want  the  mobility  of 
their  own  automobiles  in  Florida  but 
who  understandably  find  a  drive  of  about 
800  miles  both  tiring  and  time  consum- 
ing. A  price  of  $100  would  be  a  bargain 
for  many  a  family  to  get  to  Florida  with- 
out the  tedium,  the  confinement,  the 
tension  of  driving  for  2  days. 

We  should  also  lock  upon  this  ex- 
penditure as  a  pilot  project  which  may 
well  be  feasible  in  many  other  areas  of 
the  country.  Bulltup  areas  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Seattle,  from  Miami  to  Bos- 
ton, from  New  York  to  Kansas  City 
might  all  benefit  from  having  this  kind 
of  service  available.  No  doubt,  with  ex- 
perience, modifications  will  taken  place. 

But  it  is  little  short  of  insanity  to  keep 
building  more  and  more  roads,  crowding 
them  with  more  and  more  cars,  creathig 
ever  new  hazards,  without  looking  into 
feasible  alternatives.  Here  is  one  such 
alternative  which  is  most  promising  and 
which  should  be  given  a  full  and  fair 
trial. 

It  was.  in  my  judgment,  quite  unrea- 
sonable for  the  House  report  on  the  ap- 
propriations bill  to  say  that— 

If  the  project  is  economically  feasible, 
there  is  no  reason  why  private  industry  can- 
not proceed  with  it. 

Unless  we  in  the  Congress  are  willing 
to  face  the  facts  of  transport  needs  and 
potential  and  assume  some  of  the  risks 
of  innovation,  we  will  find  ourselves  in 
an  ever  Increasing  mess  of  congestion, 
economic  waste,  and  rising  accident  and 
death  rates. 

I  regret  most  sincerely  that  the  con- 
ference did  not  retain  the  $2  million  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  for  this  purpose 
and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  remedy 
the  shortsightedness  of  our  earlier  vote 
In  the  House. 


Cohmibnt  Day,  October  12, 1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or   ItKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueadav.  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  a  supporter  of  the  movement 
to  make  Columbus  Day  Into  a  national 
holiday.  It  has  had  my  sympathy  because 
Columbus  was  the  discoverer  of  our  con- 
tinent He  is.  In  very  real  measure,  the 
father  of  our  civilization.  It  Is  only  just 
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that  thiB  achievement  be  recognized  as 
the  aource  of  our  own  presence  on  thla 
continent  and  as  a  genuine  turning  point 
In  history. 

But  I  support  the  designation  of  Co- 
lumbus Day  as  a  national  holiday  for  a 
second  reason.  Columbus  has  come  to  be 
a  symbol  In  the  eyes  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans of  recent  Immigrant  descent,  not 
only  from  Italy  but  from  the  other  coiui- 
trles  of  the  Old  World.  Columbus'  trl- 
imiph  ia  their  triumph.  TO  approve  the 
legislation  enshrining  Columbus  vould 
be  an  act  not  only  of  Justice  but  of  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  contribution  of 
the  inmilgrant  to  America's  strength  and 
culture.  This  Is  not  a  visionary  notion.  I 
think  this  Is  an  Important  legislation  In 
that  It  would  represent  the  Nation's 
gratitude  not  only  to  a  great  man,  Chris- 
topher Colimibus,  but  also  to  the  millions 
who  followed  him  from  the  Old  World 
to  make  the  land  in  which  we  live.  I 
salute  all  Americans  of  Italian  descent 
on  this  Columbus  Day,  1967. 


\       SteTe  Moriarty :  Touac  Man  of  Adwa 

EXTENSION  OF  REIiiARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

0»   XKMMnSKB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  16,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  In  the  current  Issue  of 
Our  Sunday  Visitor  a  most  interesting 
story  about  em  outstanding  young  man 
from  my  hometown. 

Steve  Moriarty  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Moriarty  of  Klngsport. 
Tenn.,  and  Is  now  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame. 

In  this  day  of  tension  and  imrest  in 
the  urbfui  areas  of  our  Nation,  it  Is  heart- 
Kiing  to  know  of  a  young  man  who  Is 
taking  positive,  personal  action  to  im- 
prove the  living  conditions  of  so  many 
millions  in  the  ghettos  of  our  cities. 

I  commend  Steve  for  his  efforts,  and 
ram  proud  to  make  his  story  available 
to  my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the 
Record: 

Who's  nr  tbs  Aciton? 

Stove  Moriarty,  a  ao-year-old  theology 
major  at  tbe  Unlvenlty  of  Notre  Dame, 
wants  to  set  up  an  \mu8ual  kind  of  campus 
placement  agency. 

His  agency  would  not  be  concerned  with 
tlie  needs  of  business  and  indtistry,  but  with 
the  needs  of  tbe  inner  city  and  other  poverty 
pock-marks  on  the  nation's  affluent  face. 

Steve,  whose  quiet  hqme  in  the  mountains 
Of  Eastern  Tennessee  la  far  removed  from 
tbe  nitty-gritty  of  Chicago,  spent  tbe  sum- 
mer working  in  Monalgnor  John  Egan'k 
LAwndale  parish.  Jcrfnlng  a  mixtiire  of  lay 
persons,  nuns,  seminarians  and  priests  who 
did  everything  from  paint  the  schoolyard 
fence  to  investigate  eviction  cases,  he  came 
face-to-face  with  the  ghetto. 

"It  takes  three  to  six  weeks  to  get  over  tbe 
cultural  shock,"  he  said.  "But  there  ia  a 
definite  rede  for  the  student  in  the  slums.  A 
lot  of  students  are  looking  for  involvement — 
and  It's  tbere." 

Steve  la  typical  erf  scores  of  Notre  Dame 
students  wtK>  have  read — more  quickly  per- 
haps than  tumr  elders — ^Vatican  II's  message 


about  making  rel^on  relevant  to  anguishes 
of  modem  society.  WhUe  Steve  did  commu- 
nity organization  wcvk  in  Lawndale,  other 
Notre  Dame  students  were  in  Appalachia, 
Spcmish  Hariem,  South  America,  and  in 
South  Bendv  own  Negro  areas — some  in 
organizations  such  as  the  Christian  Institute 
for  the  Lay  Apoetolate  and  others  in  dingy 
flats  rented  with  their  own  money. 

Steve  is  now  setting  up  a  clearinghouse 
to  Inform  Notre  Dame  students  of  work  op- 
portunities in  slums  and  other  poverty  areas. 

"One  thing  in  particular  struck  me  in 
Lawndale,"  bit  said.  "The  motivation  of  tbe 
young  people  working  In  the  Inner  city  Is  not 
political  but  theological — not  theological  in 
a  narrow,  sectarian  sense,  but  in  the  widest 
possible  ec\u4enlcal  sense." 


Mrs.  Eastnaii:  Perseverance  Pays  Off 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GlENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or  CAIXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HO  CrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  an  article  from 
the  October  8,  1967.  Pomona.  Calif.. 
Progress-Biiletin  which  tells  a  success 
story.  ] 

The  article  is  about  Mrs.  Louise  East- 
man, of  Pomona,  and  how  she  has  suc- 
ceeded, agaitist  seemingly  unsiirmounta- 
ble  odds,  tQ  establishing  a  garment 
business. 

It  is  a  mattter  of  pride  to  me  that  the 
commimlty  rallied  to  Mrs.  Eastman's 
side  to  give  her  a  helping  hand.  But  the 
true  key  to  [Mrs.  Eastman's  success  was 
her  own  perseverance  and  determina- 
tion, and  the  de^  and  abiding  faith 
which  undeiigirds  her  efforts. 

I  am  surej  many  Members  of  Congress 
wiU  be  inteiested  In  reading  about  Mrs. 
Eastman.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  ^bmlt  the  article  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  IIecoro  : 

PXBSEVERANC^  PAT8    OTT HOk    DREAMS    COMB 

I  TMJB 

<By  Phyllis  Drew) 

Some  bard  once  wrote  that  nothing  can 
withstand  hqrd  wcwk  and  perseverance. 

In  the  at<^7  of  Louise  Eastman,  44.  of 
Pomono,  this  truth  comes  to  light  once  more. 

Her  ambition  was  to  have  a  garment  man- 
ufacturing business  of  her  own.  While  she 
had  education  and  years  of  experience  at  tbe 
sewing  machines,  she  had  no  cash — no  capi- 
tal.  T 

Most  people  without  capital  abandon  tbe 
hope  of  starting  a  business. 

Mrs.  Eastman  decided  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem. lAst  year  she  applied  for  a  loan  to  tbe 
Small  Busiaess  Administration  In  Los 
Angeles. 

She  was  turned  down  for  lack  of  experi- 
ence in  running  a  business. 

She  then  wrote  to  her  congressman, 
Olenard  P.  Lipscomb,  In  Washington.  D.C 

Something  in  her  case  struck  UpsctMnb, 
tor  be  made  arrangements  to  meet  with  her 
next  time  hw  was  in  Southern  California.  In 
November  of  last  year  Upacomb  and  a 
prominent  lobal  citizen  met  with  Mrs.  Eut- 
man  to  bear  about  her  dream  of  bavlng  a 
business  and  her  difficulties  In  securing  a 
loan  both  lo^Uy  and  fran  tbe  federal  gov- 
ernment. 


October  17,  1967 


it  was   Bon^thlng  in  )^ 
that  gave  the  men  f altb  tt 


At  thU  poini 
Eastman  hersell 
her. 

They  called  1^  a  local  acbountant  to  hda 
her  in  preparing  a  new  and  sounder  appu. 
cation  to  the  SmaU  Business  Admlnistn- 
tton.  1 

All  was  workMl  out  to  a  fine  point. 

Mrs.  Eastman  had  already  secured  on  ha 
own  the  promls  of  space  in  a  manufactur. 
ing  industrial  park  at  1856  Mt.  Vernon  An. 
The  loan  applloatlon  was  in  the  works  sm 
she  went  aro\i|id  securing  contracts  front 
fabric  manufadturera,  advertised  for  oq. 
ployes  and  arranged  to  lease  some  8e«lo| 
machines. 

Then  in  late  |  spring  came  the  blow.  Bcr 
application  for  it  federal  loan  was  once  more 
turned  down. 

In  tbe  midst  |of  disappointment  she  stood 
up  defiantly,  sakring.  "I'm  going  ahead  an;, 
way."  I 

Something  liu  her  spirit  touched  many  of 
Pomona's  leadlqg  citizens.  At  a  crucial  mo. 
ment  the  conmlunlty  came  through  to  help 
Mrs.  Eastman. 

She  was  allowed  to  use  the  manufactur. 
ing  space  on  deferred  rental  and  another 
Pomonan  provided  her  business  cards — read- 
ing "Lou-Vadai  of  California,  Sportswear 
Manufacturer." 

The  name  cones  from  the  first  syllablt 
of  her  first  name  and  the  last  syllablee  o( 
her  maiden  name,  Louise  Nevada^ 

Each  week  shr  drove  a  worn-out  autoc&o- 
bile  to  Los  AngeOes  to  pick  up  bundles  of  pr». 
cut  fabrics  and  bring  them  back  to  Pomoaa 
to  be  stitched  up  into  dresses  and  other 
garments.  On  Friday  slie  returned  the  fin- 
ished products  And  got  paid. 

Once  again  calamity  struck.  A  wheel  rolled 
off  the  automobile  on  the  freeway  and  the 
car  was  used  up.  She  telephoned  one  of  her 
new-found  advisers  in  Pomona  for  knowl- 
edge and  advice. 

Her  business  depended  on  having  tiaae- 
portatlon  to  and  from  Los  Angeles. 

Through  community  admiration  of  her  de- 
termination, she  was  enabled  to  buy  a  small 
van  at  cost,  wit^  a  lOO-per-cent  loan  on  the 
balance.  She  was  now  truly  in  btislness,  with, 
she  says,  tbe  ^elp  of  Ood  and  her  feUot 
Pomona  resldextts. 

This  week,  fours  months  after  the  elec- 
tricity was  turned  on  at  the  Mt.  Venuo 
address  on  June  1,  Mrs.  Eastman's  racks  wen 
loaded  with  l.SOO  completed  garments.  She 
was  beginning  to  show  a  profit. 

Lou-Vada  was  on  Its  way. 

Although  Mrs.  Easlman  gets  saUsfacUoB 
out  of  offering  employment  to  the  womoi, 
enabling  them  to  put  food  on  their  tablei, 
as  she  says,  sh#  admits  that  her  pleasure  k 
in  having  the  justness  and  seeing  It  go  and 
in  imagining  filture  profits. 

She  Is  happy. 

And  each  mo^^iing  at  9  she  stops  the  gM 
at  their  work  |^  reads  to  them  from  the 
Bible.  Tbe  Bible  brought  ber  through,  dM 
said.  A  large-twpe  family  Bible  sits  c^>en  en 
a  stand  on  her  desk  at  the  plant. 

Who  can  explain  dreams  and  determina- 
tion? 

Louise  Nevada  was  an  only  child,  and  ber 
mother  wanted  her  to  become  a  teacher.  She 
attended  Clark  University  in  Atlanta,  Oa. 

She  dldnt  tlake  to  the  idea  of  being  a 
teacher.  She  wanted  a  garment  buslneee  <i 
ber  own. 

She  worked  ijor  garment  manuf  acturen  la 
the  South  and  m  New  Tca-k  City.  Througt 
tbe  years  she  iMxrumulated  more  and  men 
experience  in  (he  shops.  All  tbe  time  •!>• 
dreamed  of  aj  bustneas  of  ber  own  uA 
watched  carefully  to  see  bow  things  w«t 
dMie. 

This  past  Bu^uner,  some  weeks  have  sbowt 
no  prcrflta.  Sot^etlmes  everyone  took  home 
money  but  Loflse  Eastman.  Sometime*  the 
girls  have  wori  :ed  aU  nig^t  to  complete  •« 
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order,  with  Mn.  Eastman  beside  them  at  a 
fg^rtBK  machine. 

gomehow,  Lou-Vada  made  it  through  the 
(ummer.  Now  tbe  ooDtracts  are  bigger,  and 
Uaxjiee  Eastman  has  a  business  of  her  own. 


as  Amarillo,  Tex.,  which  Is  certainly  as 
much  entltied  to  grants  under  the  act  as 
any  other  commimlty. 


DbcriminatioE  Af  amst  Amarillo,  Tez. 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TKZA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  16.  1967 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sp^ker,  I 
Join  my  colleague  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall]  in  protesting  the  interpretation  of 
paragraph  13(c)  of  the  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  as  highly  discrimina- 
tory and  unfair  to  cities  like  Amarillo, 
Tex. 

Under  Texas  State  laws,  Amarillo  and 
other  Texas  cities  that  operate  their  own 
tnosit  systems  as  a  public  utility  can- 
not comply  with  the  requirements  de- 
msnded  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
approval  of  assistance  grants  for  such 
transit  systems. 

Ihe  city  of  Amarillo  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  was  presented  a  30-day  dlscontinu- 
anoe  notice  by  the  operator  of  a  privately 
owned  and  operated  transit  system  and 
also  with  a  non-negotiable  offer  to  sell 
the  assets  of  the  system  to  the  city.  The 
dty  declined  the  offer  as  exhorbltant, 
and  instead,  bought  used  buses  and  be- 
gan its  own. service  at  the  end  of  the 
so-day  notice  period  and  has  operated 
tbe  service  since. 

Hie  city  of  Amarillo  also  applied  for 
assistance  from  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  tmder  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
which  was  approved  except  for  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
•  Under  the  Secretary's  Interpretation 
of  paragraph  13(c)  of  the  act,  there  was 
DO  way  the  city  of  Amarillo  could  com- 
ply. Texas  State  law  forbids  municipal 
onployees  to  enter  Into  a  union  shop 
contract  as  specified  In  section  13(c)  so 
the  dty  of  Amarillo  has  had  to  continue 
Iti  present  operation  because  of  the  In- 
eouity  of  this  highly  discriminatory  sec- 
tiooof  theact. 

Tlie  dty  is  in  dire  need  of  assistance  to 
expind  and  modernize  the  system  which 
last  year  operated  at  a  considerable  loss. 

I  do  not  believe  It  was  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  force  a  city  to  go  back  to  a 
privately  operated  system  which  in  this 
«Me.  had  failed,  so  that  the  city  could 
comply  with  the  union  contract  provi- 
«tau  as  interpreted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Neither  do  I  believe  It  was  the  intent 
«  Congress  to  force  States  to  change 
ibelr  laws  concerning  State  and  mu- 
nldpal  employees  so  that  a  city  such  as 
MJarlllo  could  comply  with  the  Secre- 
»2' of  Labor's  interpretation  of  the  act. 

So  I  loin  my  colleague  from  Missouri 
IW.  Hall]  In  seeking  amendment  to 
••won  13(c)  of  the  act  which  has  re- 
•^  In  denial  to  Amarillo.  Tex.,  of  the 
'Weral  assistance  for  siKsh  communities 


Cm  Way  To  Help  the  UK.  Saccecd 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  painful  lessons  life  imposes  on 
men  and  nations  is  the  inherent  limita- 
tion tmder  which  we  try  to  achieve  im- 
provement in  the  human  condition.  As 
individuals,  as  institutions,  and  as  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  nations,  we  resist 
the  realization  that  progress  In  most 
fields  is  elusive,  dlfBcult,  and  relative. 

Nowhere  is  progress  more  "human"  in 
its  limitations  than  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. As  we  grow  in  our  knowledge  of 
what  a  world  assembly  can  do,  we  must 
admit  there  is  much  it  cannot  do,  or  at 
least  has  not  yet  done.  War,  world  pov- 
erty, inequalities  all  remain  as  evidences 
of  our  limited  advance. 

No  one  who  imderstands  what  the 
United  Nations  is  about  would  deny  that 
its  progress,  even  more  than  other  more 
established  institutions  is  most  dlrecUy 
dependent  on  the  good  will,  patience,  and 
coc«>eration  of  its  members.  The  United 
Nations  does  nothing  if  its  members  will 
nothing. 

The  coming  UJ*.  debate  on  a  treaty  to 
devote  the  sea's  resources  to  their  peace- 
ful development  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorer  nations  is  an  outstanding  oppor- 
tunity for  the  world  ccMnmunlty  to  prove 
its  devotion  to  the  U.N.  I  am  proud  that 
the  Long  Island  Star  Journal  recently 
described  this  opportunity  for  the  United 
Nations  in  Uie  following  perceptive 
editorial: 

Rules  fob  the  Txeasuke  Hottsk 

The  22nd  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  now  in  session,  may  not  be  known 
to  futiire  generations  by  what  it  does  or  does 
not  do  toward  peace  in  Vietnam  or  the  Mid- 
dle East.  It  may  be  known — and  men  every- 
where would  be  the  gainers — for  what  first 
steps  it  took  toward  Identifying  and  setting 
rules  for  the  development  of  tbe  earth's 
greatest  unexplcrited  frontier,  tbe  seas  around 
us. 

Debate  Is  scheduled  on  a  treaty,  proposed 
by  Malta,  that  would  give  the  UN  control  ot 
the  ocean  floor  beyond  any  nation's  territori- 
al waters  and  continental  shrives.  The  ex- 
ploitation of  this  vast  and  mysterious  terri- 
tory— already  known  Jo  be  a  fantastic  treas- 
ure bouse — would  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
peaceful  uses  and  the  development  of  poor 
countries. 

Mineral  riches,  food  resources  and  other 
fortunes  for  tbe  taking  have  lain  virtxially 
untouched  because  of  the  limits  of  tech- 
nology and  because  man  has  felt  he  baa 
enough  in  tbe  planet's  land  resources. 

AU  that  is  changing.  First,  oceanology 
stimulated  and  aided  by  space  tectmology. 
la  making  impressive  progress.  Scientists 
estimate,  for  Instance,  that  high-grade  min- 
erals from  the  sea  can  be  mined  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  extracting  them  from  the  land. 


Beoond.  tbe  great  need  to  tap  these  rt- 
aouroea  because  of  tbe  fast-increasing  world 
population  and  the  limitations  of  the  land. 

Nature's  land  gifts,  in  addition  to  making 
the  earth  a  Uvable  place,  have  been  the 
source  of  unending  conflict  as  Individuals 
and  nations  compete  for  territory  and  treas- 
ure. 

In  opening  the  new  frontier — tbe  oceans 
and  seabeds — there  Is  threat  of  new  and  wild 
encounters  unless  rules  of  order  are  devel- 
oped In  advance.  The  UN,  flawed  as  it  has 
been,  give  us  the  opportimity  to  avoid  the 
old  mistakes.  It  is  a  workshop  where  nations 
can  construct  the  rules  for  working  the  ocean 
treaisure  house. 

Tbe  task  will  not  oe  easy.  It  may  take  years 
to  get  a  treaty.  The  jurisdlcttonal  and  legal 
unknowns,  as  the  seas'  mysteries,  are  vast. 

It  is  significant  and  heartening,  though, 
that  there  appears  to  be  a  wlUlngness — and 
let's  hope  a  readiness — to  approach  the  new 
frontier  cooperatively  instead  of  competi- 
tively. 

A  seabed  treaty  could  be  one  of  the  UN's 
finest  works. 


Stopping  die  SnbrersioB  of  Our  Proven 
Foreign  Trade  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  satis- 
fying to  see  the  recent  editorial  defense 
of  our  foreign  trade  policy  by  some  of 
the  most  highly  respected  organs  of  the 
general  and  business  press.  This  sklutary 
support  comes  in  response  to  a  slew  of 
self-serving  and  untimely  protectionist 
attacks  on  a  national  posture  standing 
for  more  than  three  decades  and  of  bene- 
fit to  every  American.  Here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  the  judicious  commentaries  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  October  5,  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  October  6,  the 
New  York  Times  of  October  17.  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  7,  and  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  October  16. 
Together,  they  add  up  to  a  compelling 
Indictment  of  the  attempted  subversion 
of  4  long  years  of  work  by  our  negotia- 
tors at  the  Kermedy  roxmd  in  the  inter- 
est of  labor,  business,  and  the  Nation. 
The  commentaries  follow: 
[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Oct.  5.  1967] 
The  Pains  or  Protectionism 

Economists  can.  and  frequently  do,  muster 
all  sorts  of  arguments  against  import  curbs. 
Though  their  case  is  convincing,  the  matter 
isnt  entirely  onesided. 

To  begin  with,  no  academic  reasoning  will 
ease  the  pain  of  a  btislnessman  who  believes 
he  Is  being  undone  by  Imports.  At  the  mo- 
ment such  major  industries  as  textiles,  meat. 
steel  and  oil  say  they  are  in  that  situation, 
or  close  to  it,  and  are  pressing  Congress  for 
new  or  Increased  protection. 

They  contend,  quite  correctly,  that  their 
economic  health  Is  important  not  only  to 
them  but  to  the  nation.  They  also  stress  tbe 
difficulty  of  competing  with  foreign  firms 
whose  wage  costs  are  lower. 

When  it  comes  to  proposed  relief,  tbe  Im- 
port-troubled Industries  emphasize  their 
eagemeas  to  be  reasonable.  For  tbe  meet  part 
they  do  not  want  to  shut  out  all  foreign 
oompeutton;    instead,    they    would    merely 
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limit  It  to  a  "fair"  share  of  tbe  domestic  mar- 
ket. Xven  that  mlgbt  not  be  neceaaary,  some 
spokeamen  say,  if  otber  nationa  would  only 
allow  the  V.8.  freer  access  to  their  own  mar- 
kets. 

Before  Congress  comes  to  any  decision, 
however.  It  sboold  ponder  this  question's 
other  sides.  If  the  n.S.  moves  toward  protec- 
tionism, for  Instance,  what  hai^iens  to  the 
nation's  export  trade?  As  an  International 
merchant,  after  all,  this  country  still  leads 
the  world  by  a  wide  margin. 

The  answer  Is  partly  a  matter  of  simple* 
economics.  If  Country  A  can  no  longer  sell 
quite  as  many  textUes  to  the  U.S..  It  won't 
earn  as  many  dollars  to  buy  American  busi- 
ness machines.  Thus  tbe  effect  would  be  to 
Umlt  U.S.  exports,  even  if  the  only  change 
_  In  the  situation  was  a  higher  U.S.  tarlS  or 
lower  Import  quota. 

But  that's  not  likely  to  be  the  only  change. 
Among  nations,  as  among  Uttle  boys,  there's 
a  tendency  to  strike  back  when  someone  hits 
you.  It  htotory  is  any  guide,  then,  new  U.S. 
Import  curbs  would  quickly  bring  retaliation 
abroad,  further  crimping  America's  foreign 
sales. 

Turning  the  question  around  another  way, 
Congress  might  consider  It  from  the  point 
of  view  of  consumers.  What  happens  to  them 
If  the  nation  raises  new  barriers  against 
imports? 

For  one  thing,  consumers  would  often  be 
paying  higher  prices.  Some  people  may  like 
the  snob  appeal  of  a  foreign  label,  but  most 
Americans  buy  imports  mainly  when  they 
believe  they're  getting  more  for  their  money. 
Trade  restrictions,  futbermore,  obviously 
limit  consumers'  freedom  of  choice. 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  economists, 
^  who  focus  most  of  their  attention  on  a  still 
broader  aspect  of  import  curbs :  Their  effect 
on  the  general  well-being  of  the  economy. 
As  Is  their  wont,  the  academicians  take  a 
fairly  long-run  view  of  things;  they  find  Uttle 
comfM't  In  the  economy's  current  health  If 
It  seems  due  to  degenerate  before  long. 

One  prime  worry  is  protectionism's  up- 
ward pressure  on  prices.  Inflation  Is  Eilready 
very  much  with  us.  even  without  fresh  trade 
restraints  to  accentuate  It. 

Economists  also  fret  about  the  effects  of 
Import  curbs  on  the  vltaUty  of  domestic  In- 
dustries. If  foreign  competition  is  curtailed, 
domestic  producers  will  have  less  mcentive 
to  incretme  efSclency  and  develop  new  and 
better  products. 

Through  the  past  three  decades,  the  do- 
mestic ecoBomy  has  expanded  enormously 
while  U.S.  protectionism  has  shrunk  to  a 
shadow  of  Its  former  self.  While  there  are 
numerous  reasons  for  this  hai^y  develop- 
ment, not  the  least  of  them  Is  stiff  competi- 
tion, some  of  It  furnished  by  foreigners. 

Trade  restrictions.  In  sum.  provide  benefits 
for  U.S.  firms  In  the  domestic  market,  though 
these  gains  may  be  only  temporary.  On  the 
other  hand.  Import  curbs  endanger  the  na- 
tion's exports,  impose  penalties  on  consumers 
and  tend  to  weaken  the  vigor  of  the  coun- 
try's economy.  Looked  at  from  all  sides,  the 
package  hardly  seems  appealing. 

If  a  coii^>any  Is  genuinely  damaged  by 
Imports,  machinery  already  exists  to  provide 
Job-retaining,  technical  assistance  and  the 
life.  If  Congress  decides  .  that  more  help  is 
needed,  it  would  be  better  to  pay  direct  Fed- 
eral subsidies  than  to  opt  for  the  even  more 
debilitating  devices  of  trade  restraint. 

For  some  businessmen,  import  competition 
can  prove  quite  painful.  Prom  the  standpoint 
of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  however,  tbe  agonies. 
of  protectionism  could  be  a  good  deal  worse. 

(Rrom  the  Jotimal  of  Comznerce  and  Com- 
mercial, Neir  York.  N.T.,  Oct.  6,  19«7] 

Thx  Moon  on  Capttol  Hnx 
It  would  be  a  pity  If  Congress  were  to  undo 

the  positive  results  of  tbe  Kennedy  Round  In 

its  dedre  to  protect  some  domestic  industries. 

Tet  that  may  well  happen  unless  the  ad- 


ministration o^pa  In  to  bead  off  a  massive 
protectionist  assault.  We  would  hope  that 
Congress  Itself  wUl  not  let  the  problems  of 
certain  industries  overshadow  the  potential 
benefits  to  the  entire  nation  of  the  trade 
negotiations.  Tet,  the  actions  of  Congress  in 
the  past  two  months  do  not  faster  con- 
fidence In  the  lawmakers'  ability  to  see  clearly 
and  act  wisely  In  tbe  national  Interest. 

As  a  matter  yt  fact,  the  record  oC  Congress 
in  the  past  thvee  months  has  been  disgrace- 
ful. Has  there  been  a  full  moon  over  Wash- 
ington for  the  past  few  months?  It's  very  dif- 
ficult to  make  any  sense  out  of  some  ot  the 
things  that  tiave  been  emanating  from 
Capitol  Hill  refently. 

There  was.  lor  example,  the  disgraceful 
episode  dealing  with  the  dispute  between  six 
shopcraft  unions  and  the  nation's  railroads. 
While  the  naUJpn  waited,  the  political  game 
was  played  o4t.  In  the  end  Congress  was 
literally  forcedl  to  pass  the  legislation  that  Is 
preventing  a  strike.  If  it  had  thought  of 
the  national  In  Merest  it  would  have  passed  the 
legislation  In  \  he  first  place. 

A  couple  a  weeks  ago.  Rep.  John  W. 
Byrnes,  a  .Wisconsin  Republican,  spear- 
headed a  mov(>  that  resulted  In  an  amend- 
ment to  the  dafense  appropriations  bill  pro- 
hibiting the  Use  of  federal  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  fofeign-bullt  warships.  Involved 
is  $60  million;  in  orders  for  16  new  mine- 
sweepers that  the  British  might  receive  If 
their  bid  is  successful. 

Permitting  the  British  to  bid  on  the  mine- 
sweepers was  part  of  an  arrangement  under 
which  they  wene  to  purchase  almost  $800  mil- 
lion worth  of  |J.S.  military  aircraft. 

Then  last  Thiursday  the  House  passed  a  bill 
giving  the  President  the  right  to  Impose 
quotas  or  increase  tariffs  on  Imports  that 
might  threatei  the  "well  being"  of  Amer- 
ican workers.  The  President  did  not  ask  for 
the  authority  knd  does  not  want  It  since  it 
obviously  woulp  complicate  the  U.S.  poaitioa 
In  trade  matters  and  negotiations. 

Right  on  tile  heels  of  this  protecUonlst 
measure  the  Senate  Finance  Conunlttee  an- 
nounced that  it  will  hold  hearings  later  this 
month  on  a  number  of  import  quota  pro- 
poeals,  deallngg  with  industries  such  as  oU. 
some  nonferrobs  metals,  steel  and  textiles, 
among  others.  | 

It  is  unlikel^  that  the  hearings  wUI  lead 
to  actual  billa.lMcM-e  likely,  they  will  set  the 
stage  for  riders  when  House-passed  trade 
bills  reach  th<i  Senate.  However,  the  hand- 
writing is  on  the  wall  and  the  administra- 
tion should  t^ke  steps  now  to  make  sure 
that  all  the  pi^tential  good  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  negotiations  does  not  go  down  the 
drain  because  i  certain  Industries  may  face 
greater  competition. 

It  Is  totally  [unrealistic  to  think  that  we 
can  Impose  restrictions  unUaterally.  For- 
eign govemmetits  are  not  about  to  sit  idly 
by  while  we  l^ke  away  some  ot  their  po- 
tential marke^.  Their  only  reooarse  would 
be  to  impose  notations  on  our  exports.  And, 
quite  frankly,  they  would  be  right. 

WhUe  we  syiapathlze  with  the  Industries 
that  face  additional  competition  as  a  result 
of  the  Kenned^  Round  negotiations  It  woiild 
not  make  sen4e  to  scuttle  the  entire  pact 
to  protect  theae  companies  and  their  em- 
ployes. It  is  more  than  likely  that  any  po- 
tential losses  Win  be  more  than  offset  by 
gains  by  other  companies  to  the  benefit  ot 
tbe  nation  as  ia  whole.  This  was  the  main 
consideration  ^f  the  UJ3.  negotiating  team. 
One  etui  has  Ho  give  a  UtUe  In  one  area  to 
gain  in  another.  It  Is  silly  to  think  that  the 
U.S.  comes  out  of  a  negotiation  such  as  the 
Kennedy  Round  a  winner  in  all  areas.  Over- 
all, yes,  but  not  In  every  single  Instance. 

Apparently  tiie  industries  to  be  hit  hard- 
est by  new  Imports  have  been  working  dili- 
gently to  line  up  support  In  Congress  for 
their  positional  (tbe  textll*  Isdustry  reports 
that  67  senatofs  and  171  representatives  are 
oosponsoring  legislation  for  major  ciirba  on 
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textile  Imports) .  Unions  representing  wg^ 
ers  In  the  variovs  fields  that  may  be  hurt 
are  lining  up  for  Import  curbs. 

Obviously,  great  pressure  will  be  brouglit 
to  bear  on  Congress.  If  Congress  knuckle 
under.  It  will  be  making  a  great  mistake,  a 
return  to  protectionism  can  only  hurt  th« 
U.S.  Our  export  sales  greatly  exceed  Imporu 
and  make  up  oie  of  the  major  plus  oma. 
ponents  In  the  b  dance  of  payments  picture 

It  behooves  Congress  to  loc*  at  the  big 
picture  and  not  view  tbe  Kennedy  Round 
on  an  Industry  ly  industry  basis. 

[Prom  the  New  fork  Times,  Oct.  19.  19571 
PBOTECTION  1ST  "Chkistmas  Tbee" 

The  Admlnlstr  itlon  must  have  blpartljaa 
support  in  its  be]  ated  fight  against  attempt* 
by  the  protectionist  bloc  In  the  Senate  to 
hold  the  Social  Security  bill  hostage,  Repub- 
lican Everett  Diiicsen  of  nilnols  and  Demo, 
crat  Vance  HartWe  of  Indiana  plan  to  tack  1 
series  of  riders  sdught  by  domestic  Industry 
onto  the  Admlnl^ration's  proposals  for  hlgli. 
er  old-age  benefits.  Their  hope  is  that  Con- 
gress will  give  ^ts  approval  to  the  entire 
"Christmas  tree"  backage. 

There  are  no  |  gifts  in  this  proposal  for 
either  consumers  or  the  economy.  On  tba 
contrary,  the  deinands  for  quotas  to  cut  down 
on  imports  of  st^l.  textiles,  lead  and  sine, 
meats  and  other  products  would  help  to  ac- 
celerate current  Infiatlonary  pressure.  Such  t 
protectionist  umarella  would  not  only  rewsrt 
inefficient  producers;  it  would  ilso  penaUie 
the  efScient  whocje  exports  would  face  inuae- 
diate  curtailment!  ^^''<>ad. 

Since  ample  [safeguards  already  exist 
against  dumping  1  and  other  unfair  practice*, 
the  protectl«nl8t$  recognize  that  the  sped*! 
interest  measures  they  are  putting  togetlur 
could  never  be  approved  on  their  own  merlti. 
But  they  may  be  able  to  get  what  they  want, 
as  Senator  Russell  B.  Long  did  a  year  ago,  by 
attaching  their  eBpensive  and  damaging  re- 
quests to  highly  desirable  legislation  that  hai 
nothing  at  all  to  tlo  with  intepiatlonal  trade. 

To  be  sure,  tjie  hastily  drawn  plan  for 
financing  electic^  that  was  part  of  lait 
year's  Christmas-ttree  bill  was  revised  befon 
it  could  be  put  ^to  effect.  This  time,  how- 
ever, there  is  danger  that  passage  of  protec- 
tionist leglslatioi^  would  provoke  instant  n- 
tallation.  undoing  all  the  good  work  that  thi 
protracted  negotiations  in  the  Kennedy 
Round  has  produced.  The  Administration  U 
now  fully  awake  to  the  extent  of  the  protec- 
tionist threat.  Ptesldent  Johnson  has  madt 
known  his  "wish  to  reaffirm  the  Admlnlstn- 
tion's  basic  support  for  a  program  to  elimi- 
nate any  unnecessary  barriers  to  the  freer 
flow  of  trade."  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  will 
lead  a  procession  (of  Administration  wltnesMi 
before  the  Senat^  Finance  Committee  tomor- 
row to  oppose  the!  riders. 

The  only  sure  Way  to  stop  the  Christmai- 
tree  blU  la  to  $hop  it  down  before  It  li 
planted.  I 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
<^t.  7,  1967] 

Thi  Pas^mENT  Stands  Firm 
President  Joh^ison  once  again  demon- 
strated that  he  dpea  not  panic  in  the  face  of 
pressures  exerted  by  an  arrogant  protecttoa- 
1st  lobby.  Last  January  he  terminated  tbi 
high,  escape-clause  tariff  rates  on  watch 
movements  and  flasa,  weathering  a  storm  ol 
criticism  that  was  loud  but  ephemeral.  And 
now.  in  the  fac4  of  strong  demands,  both 
from  the  Indus^  and  in  Congress,  that 
quotas  be  extended  from  cotton  to  the  full 
range  of  textile  imports.  Mr.  Johnson  calmly 
referred  the  mat^r  to  the  Tariff  CommlasloB 
Where  the  facts  M  the  case  will  be  pubUclj 
aired.  A  less  courtgeous  President  might  law 
capitulated  by  qaietly  promising  support  for 
another  impediment  to  world  trade. 

If  tbe  demands  for  establishing  quotM 
were  confined  to  textiles,  the  situation  would 
not  b«  80  alarmloto.  But  tbey  are  not.  Tbe  net 
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piotectlonistB,  who  correctly  perceive  the 
(operiority  of  quotas  over  tariffs,  are  con- 
ducting concerted  campaigns  to  bring  steel, 
chemicals  and  all  sorts  of  wearing  apparel 
under  the  kind  of  quotas  that  now  limit  im- 
ports of  petroleum,  beef  and  cotton  textile 
products. 

When  compared  with  the  Insidious  quotas, 
tariffs  are  an  enlightened  form  of  protection. 
OoDsumers,  to  be  sure,  pay  higher  prices  when 
ttilfla  are  levied.  But  If  the  demand  is  suffi- 
ciently strong,  goods  may  be  Imported  over 
the  tariff  wall.  Moreover,  the  burden  of  pro- 
tection borne  by  the  public  will  be  somewhat 
ndtxed  by  the  tariff  revenues  that  flow  Into 
the  TreasiUTT. 

TTnder  quotas,  the  protection  tends  to  be 
absolute  since  the  volume  of  Imports  is 
limited  by  fiat.  And  there  are  no  increases  In 
Treasury  receipts.  In  the  case  of  the  petro- 
leum quotas,  to  cite  a  notorious  case,  the 
domestic  refiners  who  are  so  lucky  as  to  have 
import  "tickets"  get  a  gift  from  the  Govern- 
ment that  is  worth  about  $1.25  a  barrel — the 
difference  between  the  price  of  domestic  and 
imported  crude  oil.  Such  systems,  which  in- 
volve the  bestowal  of  favors  on  businesses 
with  "grandfather  clause"  rights  to  Import, 
are  breeding  grounds  for  abuse  and  corrup- 


proteotlonist  proposals.  But  In  Tlew  of  tbe 
growing  campaign,  tbe  Fteatdent  hlTmirdf 
would  do  well  to  speak  in  outright  and  oom- 
plete  opposiUon.  He  oould  echo  Mr.  Both^ 
arguments  and  add  that  better  respoaaea  to 
foreign  oompetltion  are  more  vigorous  mar- 
keting p<dlciee  by  VS.  corporations,  better 
management  and  more  rapid  modemlzatloa. 
In  one  sense,  the  nation's  "free  trade"  ttp- 
proach  dates  to  Cordell  Hull  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  But  In  a  broader  aense  such  a 
policy  is  more  deeply  Ingrained  in  our  so- 
ciety. For  It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  wfco  pro- 
claimed 168  years  ago:  "I  am  for  free  com- 
merce for  all  nations." 


Textile  Indastry's  Plight 


Uoa. 

William  M.  Roth,  the  Special  Representa- 
tl»e  for  Trade  Negotiations  who  performed  so 
brtlllantly  in  the  Kennedy  Round,  recently 
waned  that  the  "New  Protectionism"  could 
carry  the  world  back  to  the  1930s  when 
autarchlcal  policies  all  but  strangled  Intema- 
ttonal  trade.  The  best  way  to  counter  the  pro- 
tectionist death  wish  is  to  stand  fast  and 
fight  it.  President  Johnson  opted  for  that 
coune.  and  he  deserves  the  support  of  all  who 
beBeve  that  an  expanding  trade  Is  essential 
to  a  healthy  world  economy. 

[Fma  the  Wadilngton  (D.C.)   Dally  News, 
Oct.  16,  1967] 
Keep  Tkaoe  "F««e" 

Tlie  dangers,  the  disadvantages,  the  non- 
tense  involved  In  building  a  system  of  na- 
ttooal  trade  barriers  and  quota  systems  are 
•Tident  from  history:  Tariff  retaliation  by 
otber  countries,  a  choking  off  of  world  com- 
merce, mtemational  antagonism,  a  decline 
injote. 

T«t  the  fooUsfa  cry  for  protection  oon- 
tinues.  as  events  in  Washington  show  today. 

A  number  of  congressmen,  moved  by  In- 
dustry waUlng,  are  talkmg  about  higher 
trade  barriers.  Sen.  Everett  Dirksen  ot  Illi- 
nois, the  Republican  leader,  would  have  tbe 
Mnanoe  Committee  approve  import  quota 
•ystems  for  a  variety  of  Items — oil.  lead,  zinc. 
dairy  products,  beef,  steel  pterbape  even  elec- 
troDlos.  Sen.  Russell  Long  of  Lovilstana.  the 
committee  chairman,  thinks  the  U.S.  oil  In- 
•tartry  needs  more  trade  protection.  Sen. 
Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana  Joins  Dirksen  in  ad- 
TOoattng  protection  t(x  steel. 

Hieae  men,  and  the  Industries  Involved 
take  abort-sighted,  Ul-advlsed  poslUons.  As 
WUMam  M.  Roth.  President  Johnson's  spe- 
eds! trade  representative,  put  it  so  well : 

"If  anything  is  done  by  Congress  on  this 
•cale,  there  will  be  massive  retaliation  by 
otber  coimtries  against"  many  major  U.S.  ex- 
ports. Mr.  Roth  rightly  adds  that  the  scope 
•*  ^  planned  Senate  committee  action  "is 
•0  tremendous  it  would  completely  destroy 
vu  trade  policy." 

Mr.  Eoth  hardly  bad  uttered  his  atate- 
mmU  before  his  fears  were  confirmed  by 
Bxire  than  a  dozen  of  our  beet  customers: 
^Th«  six  nations  In  the  European  Common 
"arket  sent  a  Joint  letter  to  the  State.  De- 
JJ^toent  broadly  hinting  at  the  retaUation 
«•  Boai  warned  about.  Lattn-American  am- 
W|w»or«  in  Washington  got  together  on  a 
■nmar  warning.  Such  retallaUon  by  these 
oonntrtee  would  be  a  devastating  blow  to 
amencan  business. 

The  White  House  has  Indicated  it  supports 
«•  Rotb'8  views  and  <^)po6e«  the  pending 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  caaoLiNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  9.  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  cot- 
ton farms  and  In  the  textile  villages  of 
the  Carollnas,  WBT,  Charlotte,  and  now 
WBT-WBTV.  has  been  a  household  by- 
word. This  great  station  over  the  years 
brought  to  us  good  music,  news,  educa- 
tional programs,  q;>orts  brocidcasts,  and 
superb  editorials. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  broadcast 
by  WBT-WBTV: 

Ttxxslx  Industky's  Pught 

Under  our  free  enterprise  system,  each 
business  Is  expected  to  meet  the  oompetltion 
In  a  fair  and  square  contest  and  survive 
through  its  own  efforts.  If  it  cannot  hold  Its 
own.  It  goes  out  of  business.  The  Idea  that 
the  federal  government  ought  to  subsidize 
any  industry  In  order  to  enable  it  to  compete 
is  foreign  to  the  whole  American  creed  of 
free  enterprise. 

It  may  be  bard  on  the  businessman  who 
sees  his  establishment  go  to  the  wall,  but 
those  are  the  rules  of  the  game. 

But  the  first  rule  of  tbe  game  Is  that  tbe 
competition  must  be  fair.  If  it  is  unfair,  tbe 
government  is  Justified  m  moving  In  wltb 
such  weapons  as  antitrust  laws  and  tariffs 
to  equalize  any  tinequal  situation. 

Some  years  ago  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry was  at  great  disadvantage  because 
government  export  subsidies  and  other  aids 
had  reacted  against  the  American  Industry  by 
making  it  possible  for  Japanese  textile  manu- 
facturers, for  example,  to  buy  American  cot- 
ton at  lower  prices  than  American  manufac- 
turers had  to  pay.  The  result  was  that  Japan 
could  buy  American  cotton,  and.  by  paying 
its  textile  workers  fantasUcally  low  wages, 
imdersell  our  own  textUe  people  on  tbelr 
home  ground. 

This  was  rectified  when  the  two-prict  cot- 
ton system  was  abolished.  But  then  came  the 
Kennedy  round  of  tariff  agreements,  under 
which  tariffs  on  textiles  were  reduced  by  the 
United  States,  and  again  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers were  given  an  advantage. 

Japan,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  export- 
ers of  textUes  to  the  United  States,  pays  its 
textile  workers  39^  an  hour,  compared  with 
the  $2.02  paid  to  American  workers. 

When  the  American  worker  Is  paid  five 
times  as  mucb  as  tbe  Japanese  doing  tbe 
same  work  wlth^the  same  kind  of  machine, 
the  difference  including  shipping  costs  Is  too 
great  to  be  made  up  by  efficient  management. 
Hourly  wages  in  other  countries  that  have 
large  exf>ortB  of  textiles  to  tbe  United  States 
are:  Hong  Kong,  29«  an  hour;  Singapore, 
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17f;  Portugal.  19<;  Spain,  44«';  Italy.  65<; 
France,  80<;  West  Germany,  96*. 

Even  In  West  Germany,  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  all  the  countries  mentioned,  the 
taxtile  worker  gets  lees  than  ti«if  as  mxich 
as  the  American.  That  kind  of  competition 
la  not  fair.  The  government  is  fuUy  Justified 
In  making  it  fair  by  setUng  v^  a  system 
of  Import  quotas  to  make  up  for  the  Jolt 
the  American  mdustry  got  from  tbe  Kennedy 
round  of  tariff  negotiations. 

The  thousands  of  textile  workers  In  the 
Carollnas  and  elsewhere  In  tbe  south  have 
a  direct  Interest  in  this  effort  to  enable  the 
American  Industry  to  compete  with  foreign 
rivals  on  equal  terms. 

InvltaUon  to  respond  has  been  sent  to:  Mr. 
WUllam  M.  Roth  of  the  Office  of  Social  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations. 


Qosing  die  Trarel  Gap 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  nxjama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  16.  1967 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 27  and  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Southern  Governors'  Conference  on 
SQ)tember  13  make  telling  points  con- 
cerning the  travel  gap — the  difference 
between  what  Americans  spend  In  for- 
eign countries  through  travel  and  tour- 
ism and  what  visitors  from  other  lands 
spend  In  America.  This  year,  the  travel 
gap  is  almost  $2  billion, -and  this  deficit 
worsens  our  international  balance-of- 
payments  position.  The  average  visitor 
to  this  country  spends  more  than  $400 
here,  so  there  is  a  great  economic  po- 
tential in  expanding  travel  to  this  coun- 
try, other  countries  are  well  aware  of 
the  gold  to  be  found  In  tourism.  The 
Governments  of  Mexico,  Prance,  l^ain. 
Canada,  and  Greece  each  spend  far  more 
every  year  to  promote  travel  than  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  spends 
through  the  U.S.  Travel  Service.  This 
CSovemment  agency  plays  a  key  role  In 
President  Johnson's  efforts  to  solve  our 
balance-of-payments  problem.  With  so 
much  at  stake,  It  Is  false  economy  to 
clamp  a  lid  on  the  promotional  activi- 
ties of  the  travel  service.  As  the  edir 
torial  points  out,  an  assault  on  the  travel' 
gap  Is  worth  more  of  an  effort  than  we 
are  now  making.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  editorial  and  the  Governors'  resolu- 
tion in  the  Record: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

Sept.  27.  1967] 

TaavxL  Gap 

The  number  of  foreign  travelers  visiting 
the  United  States  has  shown  a  SO  percent 
increase  thU  year  over  the  like  period  in 
1966.  John  Black,  director  of  the  VS.  Trav^ 
Service,  now  estimates  1.6  mUllon  forelgnen 
wlU  tour  this  country  in  1967. 

That's  a  iwretty  good  showing,  consider- 
ing tbe  incredibly  small  amount  Congress 
la  willing  to  ^propriate  for  attracting  vlal- 
tors  here.  Last  year  the  Service  operated  on 
a  budget  of  $3  million.  By  contrast.  Prance 
mpvit  $6  mmion  to  lure  tourists.  Mexico 
•pent  »7  mUUon,  ^>aln  and  Canada  $10 
million  apiece.  Even  tiny  Greece  spends  more 
than  we  do  on  this  item. 
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TbU  Is  a  Strang*  way  to  d«al  vltli  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem.  The  average  for- 
eigner spends  between  $400  and  $450  on  his. 
American  visit.  WHat  better  way  to  offset  the 
dollar  drain  than  to  make  this  nation  a 
more  attractive  goal  for  globe-trotters? 

Several  Imaginalve  ideas  were  put  forth 
earlier  this  year  by  Wlnthrop  Knowlton,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  en- 
couraging such  traveL  Why  not  publish  a 
comprehensive  guide  book  for  the  United 
States,  for  example,  translated  Into  a  variety 
of  foreign  languages? 

Why  can't  we  develop  a  system  of  certified 
guides,  Knowlton  asks,  using  American  stu- 
dents proficient  In  foreign  languages?  Why 
can't  we  fill  the  thousands  of  empty  uni- 
versity dormitory  beds  at  vacation  time,  pro- 
viding revenues  for  colleges  and  low  cost 
lodgings  for  foreign  students?  Why  not  a 
"scientific  Disneyland"  to  promote  exports? 

It  would  take  money  to  do  all  these  things. 
But  surely  an  assault  on  the  estimated  $2 
billion  "travel  gap" — meaning  the  difference 
between  what  American  tourists  spend 
abroad  and  the  smaller  total  spent  here  by 
foreigners — is  worth  more  of  an  effort  t))an 
we  are  now  making. 

'UmTZD  States  Tbavkl  Sesvtcx 

Whereas,  the  Southern  States  are  engaged 
in  a  coc^>eratlve  effort  for  travel  promotion; 
and 

Whereas,  the  emerging  international  mar- 
kets will  play  a  vital  role  in  achieving 
growth  of  travel  In  the  South;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Travel  Service 
to  engaged  In  an  outstanding  program  of 
promotion  and  Information  aimed  at  devel- 
oping these  International  markets :       ^ 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Southern  Oovemors'  Conference  urge  the 
Congress  to  continue  to  support  the  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  Travel  Service  at 
the  highest  possible  and  practical  level. 


Ib  Sapport  of  a  831  Exten&ic  to  Volun- 
teer Fire,  Ambulascc,  and  Rescoe  Gmb- 
paiiet  tbe  Second-  and  Thvd-ClaM 
Balk  Mailinc  Rate*  Available  to  Certain 
Nonprofit  Organixations 

*      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  rKtmsTisVAinA. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  EILBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  our  volunteer  fire,  ambulance, 
and  rescue  companies  is  self-evident. 
Tlie  cost  of  government.  Federal,  State, 
and  local,  is  immense.  Every  day  millions 
are  expended  in  the  process  of  keeping 
the  machinery  of  government  in  healthy 
(deration.  For  that  reason  the  American 
public  has  welcomed  the  contribution  of 
our  volunteer  fire,  ambulance,  and  rescue 
companies,  as  a  means  of  serving  the 
public  in  a  vital  area  without  simulta- 
neously demanding,  once  again,  an  In- 
crease in  taxes. 

There  is  modi  to  be  said,  moreover,  for 
the  continuation  of  American  tradltlona 
of  voluntary  service.  In  this  day  of  Mg 
and  bigger  govemment.  Ug  and  blgg0 
eorporatlaDs,  labor  nnlons,  mutual  bene- 


fit associations,  and  the  like,  the  contri- 
bution of  t^e  individual  has  been  rele- 
gated to  tiife  shadows,  to  a  remarkable 
and  deprestog  extent  Cwitrary  to  the 
trend  has  been  the  continued  existence  of 
the  volunteer  flre  and  rescue  worker  as  a 
major  flgurf  in  a  million  American  com- 
mvinitles.     I 

We  have  'every  reason  to  bolster  this 
sterling  tradition.  We  must  not  stand 
adde  and  ^low  it  to  be  submerged  be- 
neath the  \feight  of  economic  pressures. 
Yet  that  is  what  we  have  been  doing  for 
years. 

At  tills  very  moment,  wtiile  the  demand 
for  fire,  ambulance,  and  rescue  work  is 
increasing,  the  cost  of  aerating  such 
services  Is  also  Increasing,  and  local  com- 
munities have  made  no  move  to  take  up 
the  slack. 

We  are,  therefore,  presented  with  the 
shocking  picture  of  a  public  service 
threatened  [with  extinction  in  a  moment 
when  the  piblic  need  is  clearly  increas- 
ing. 

It  is  disconcerting  to  tiilnk  in  terms  of 
volunteer  heroes  being  cramped-in,  sur- 
roundeid,  and  bedeviled  by  scores  of  crip- 
pling, econdmic  problems.  But  that  is  the 
way  it  Is,  today,  for  millions  of  fire,  am- 
bulance, arid  rescue  workers,  right  here 
In  America. 

The  crlsU  can  be  psuHally  attended  to 
by  act  of  Congress,  and  I  recommend  that 
action  be  taken  immediately  through  the 
passage  of  a  bill  extending  to  volunteer 
fire,  ambutence,  and  rescue  companies 
the  second-  and  tWrd-class  mailing  rates 
now  available  to  certain  other  nonprofit 
organizatic^. 
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Congress  M  ast  Act  So  That  Cbaney,  Good- 
man, and  Schwemer  May  Not  Have 


Died  io 


^ain 


KXT^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NXW    TOMS 


IN  THE  H  3USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuedav.  October  17,  1967 

Mr.  RYi  N.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
3  years  a  ter  the  brutal  murders  of 
James  Ctuney,  Andrew  Goodman,  and 
Mlctiael  achwemer,  the  perpetrators, 
some  of  whom  hold  positions  of  public 
trust  in  tie  State  of  Mississippi,  still 
walk  in  freedom,  symbolizing  the  shame- 
ful double  .standard  which  this  Nation 
still  too  ofien  applies — the  immunity  of 
wtilte  murderers  versus  the  value  placed 
on  the  life!  of  a  Negro  citizen,  or  some- 
one who  dares  to  defend  the  Negro's 
right  to  equal  freedom. 

The  Sta^  of  Mississippi  did  not  see 
fit  to  prosecute  the  murderers,  and  the 
Federal  Opvemment,  lacking  Jurisdic- 
tion, cannot  prosecute  for  murder. 
Therefore,!  the  Federal  Government  is 
trying  the 'accused  on  a  lesser  charge — 
conspiracy  to  deprive  the  three  mur- 
dered civil  rights  workers  of  their  civil 
rights. 


Americans  intist  know  that  even  ia 
segregationist  strcHigholds  national  po|. 
icy  does  not  permit  the  law  to  discrim- 
inate  on  racial  grounds.  It  is  imperativt 
that  the  Senaie  expedite  proceedings  oq 
H.R.  2516 — ^wftiich  was  passed  by  tbe 
House  on  August  16 — so  that  tliis  bin 
which  would  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
perpetrate  violence  against  anyone  be- 
cause of  race,  I  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  may  be  promptly  enacted  into  law. 

The  New  York  Times  upheld  its  liigh 
standard  of  editorial  comment  when  it 
published  an  editorial  on  Octol)er  16, 
1967,  entitled  "A  Cry  for  Justice."  a 
deals  with  th0  issues  I  have  mentioned 
here.  The  editorial  follows,  and  I  com- 
mend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: I 

[PrcHn  the  New  Tork  Times,  Oct.  16,  19*7) 

A  C«T  rOB  JT78TXCS 

The  bodies  of  the  three  young  civil  rl^ti 
workers  murdeted  In  the  Mississippi  counti;- 
slde  more  than  three  years  ago  still  cry  ont 
for  Justice.  The  tale  of  horror  being  unfolded 
In  the  Federal  icourt  room  In  Meridian,  with 
its  evidence  oil  Ku  KIux  Klan  planning,  tt 
police  entrapment  and  of  deliberate  nob 
violence,  is  a  te  rrlble  Indictment  of  the  vhlte 
people  of  Mlaslsslppi.  Ultimately,  it  it  t 
reproach  to  the  nation. 

The  state  ha^  never  brought  the  accused  tg 
trial.  Only  undercover  work  by  the  PedenI 
Bvireau  of  Investigation  made  it  possible  to 
develop  the  factual  basis  for  the  preaent 
trial.  Ironically,  however,  the  accused  c»n 
be  prosecuted  under  Federal  law  only  for 
the  crime  of  conspiring  to  deprive  the  dead 
men  of  their  oonstitutional  rights. 

Under  a  bil)  recommended  by  President 
Johnson  and  approved  earlier  this  year  by- 
the  House  of]  Representatives,  murder  or 
bodily  harm  committed  against  a  penon 
exercising  any  [of  his  specific  constltutloatl 
rights  wotild  be  a  Federal  crime  If  vIoIsdm 
was  used  "beiause  of  race,  color,  rellgtoa, 
political  aflUiation  or  national  origin."  Con- 
spiracy would  [not  have  to  be  proved,  vA 
murderers  could  be  tried  for  tbe  crime  tbq 
actually  committed. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Is  und* 
direction  front  the  Senate  to  report  this  bOl 
to  tbe  floor  taQr  Oct.  24.  Last  week,  a  sub- 
conunlttee  under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Ervin,  Democrat  of  North  Carolina,  rewrote 
the  blU.  strlklhg  out  the  llmlUtlon  that  Vu 
crime  would  have^.to  be  racial,  religious  ot 
political  in  oilgln.  The  effect  would  be  to 
make  murder  a  Federal  offense  in  all  but  a 
few  clrcumsta  aces.  This  drastic  broadenlnf 
of  the  bill's  ^^ope  seems  more  designed  to 
Icili  the  bill  tian  to  grapple  with  a  genulst 
problem.  Except  In  racial  cases  in  some  psrti 
of  the  South,  local  law  enforcement  agendci 
are  willing  and  capable  of  enforcing  tbe  la* 
against  murder. 

The  Ervin  <ubstitute  also  adds  langutge 
directed  at  otber  kinds  of  problems,  sucb  n 
the  tmposltloa  of  fines  by  unions  In  labor 
disputes.  Regardless  of  the  merles  of  tbMC 
proposals,  they  are  extraneous.  The  same  li 
true  of  amendments  on  the  sale  of  guns,  tba 
control  of  riots  smd  the  interstate  travel  a( 
racist  agltatoiis — all  of  which  various  men- 
bers  of  the  Ju(liclary  Committee  are  tempted 
to  attach  to  ihe  bUl.  These  are  all  matttn 
for  separate  consideration. 

The  prlorlt^  task  for  the  Senate  la  to 
approve  tbe  ttlll  substantially  as  passed  b; 
the  House.  T|ie  Federal  Government  nee* 
more  authority  to  prosecute  acts  of  radit 
barbarism  than  is  provided  by  tbe  preaest 
flimsy  conspiracy  statute.  UntU  the  Govern- 
ment has  that  added  authority,  the  cry  fat 
Justice  win  zyxt  have  been  answered. 


Vietnam  and  dw  United  Natioas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OV   irXW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  i/Lr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1967.  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  urging  U.S.  support  for 
consideration  of  the  Vietnam  war  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  See 
CoinntESsiONAL  Record.  September  25, 
1967,  page  A4769. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  made  its  re- 
quest on  Jime  13.  1967,  for  an  emergency 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  on  the  Middle  East  crisis  under 
tbe  provisions  of  the  "uniting  for  peace" 
resolution  of  November  3,  1950.  this  step 
represented  the  first  acceptance  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  use  of  the  "uniting 
for  peace"  resolution  for  the  determina- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly  of  a  war- 
and-peace  issue  normally  dealt  with  by 
the  Security  Council  and  subject  to  the 
veto  power. 

One  day  later,  on  Jime  14,  1967,  in  a 
statement  wiiich  appears  in  the  Con- 
CBissioMAL  Record  of  that  day,  page 
A3015,Isaid: 

with  tbe  cease-fire  In  the  Middle  East  now 
in  effect,  I  call  upon  our  Government,  tbe 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  all  of  their  advisers  to 
ose  every  instrument  and  technique  of  di- 
plomacy to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  in  Viet- 
nam and/co"  to  immediately  convene  a  Geneva 
Conference  to  negotiate  a  settlement  to  the 
VUtnam  conflict. 

We  should  do  everything  necessary  to  en- 
courage the  United  Nations  to  adopt  a  cease- 
fire resolution  In  Vietnam  similar  to  the 
rexdutlon  adopted  in  the  Middle  East  crisis 
and/or  to  call  upon  the  Cochalrman  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  to  Unmedlately  convene 
a  peace  conference. 

We  must  urge  the  United  Nations,  the  Oo- 
ebalrmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  the  In- 
ternational Contrcd  Commission,  and  the 
svallable  diplomatic  channels,  including  the 
"hotline"  between  Washington  and  Moscow 
to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  14  I  concluded 
my  remarks  with  another  appeal  to  the 
President  in  these  words: 

How  is  the  time  to  stop  the  bombing. 

Kow  l8  the  time  for  a  cease-fire. 

Now  is  the  time  for  our  President  to  lead 
V  and  the  world  on  tlie  pathways  to  perma- 
M&t  peace. 

^ecause  every  offer  to  negotiate  has 
oeen  rejected  or  brings  no  response  from 
Hanoi,  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  there  is  some  hope  in  the  United  Na- 
aons.  When  I  fi^st  proposed  to  the  Sec- 
retwy  of  State  that  we  take  advantage 
«  the  "uniting  for  peace"  resolution,  I 
MM  no  support  for  the  idea.  Now  Ma- 
Jwlty  Leader  Mikk  MANsriELD  and  11 
omer  Senators  have  proposed  a  resolu- 
wn  calling  for  a  reconvened  Geneva 
wmference. 

Bw  the  information  of  my  colleagues.  I 
™ert  In  the  Rkcorj)  at  this  vcOnt.  the 
»«e  Department  reply  to  my  letter  of 
September  22,  1967: 


le.  1967. 

Hon.  HMtwMtr  TfeNZ^ 
House  of  Bepre3entative$, 
Washington,  DJC. 

DsAS  CONcazssMAM  TENzaER!  Secretary 
Rusk  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  thought- 
ful letter  of  September  23.  1967,  in  which 
you  suggested  that  the  United  States  employ 
the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  procedure  to  bring 
the  Vlet-Nam  conflict  before  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly.  We  continue  to 
doubt  the  feasibility  of  such  action  at  the 
present  time,  for  the  reasons  I  outlined  to 
you  in  my  letter  of  JiUy  1,  19«7,  although  we 
of  course  continue  to  welcome  any  construc- 
tive efforts  by  the  UN  Security  Council  or 
the  General  Assenably  toward  a  Just  and 
honorable  peace  in  Vlet-Nam. 

You  speclflcaUy  suggest  that  even  nations 
which  do  not  agree  with  our  policies  In  gen- 
eral might  support  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  co-Chalrmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
immediately  to  bring  aU  interested  parties 
together  for  discussions.  This  was,  of  course, 
one  of  the  principle  elements  in  our  initia- 
tive on  January  31,  1966  to  bring  the  Vlet- 
Nam  issue  to  the  Security  Cotmcil. 

At  that  time,  we  submitted  a  draft  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  CouncU's  endorsement 
of  preliminary  discussions  to  arrange  &  coa- 
ference  looking  toward  the  Implementation 
of  the  Geneva  Accords.  The  resolution  was 
never  acted  upon,  primarily  becaxise  the 
Soviet  Union  made  clear  its  opposition  to 
any  UN  consideration  of  Vlet-Nam,  Including 
this  approach. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  reiterated  in  his  ad- 
dress of  September  21  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly that  the  United  States  continues  to  seek 
the  active  participation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  quest  for  peace  in  Vlet-Nam. 
He  again  called  on  aU  UN  menxbers.  individ- 
ually and  coUecUvely.  to  accept  their  obUga- 
tlons  under  the  Charter  and  use  their  In- 
fluence to  help  bring  the  Vlet-Nam  conflict 
to  an  end  by  peaceful  means.  As  public  ac- 
counts have  indicated.  Ambassador  Goldberg 
recently  undertook  further  consultations 
with  members  of  the  Security  Council  to 
assess  once  again  the  prospects  for  Security 
Council  action.  As  reported  at  the  time,  he 
found  a  widespread  reluctance  to  act  in  the 
Council  in  the  face  of  flrm  opposition  to  UN 
involvement  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
North  Viet-Nam. 

In  our  view,  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  would  also  be  tinllkely  at  this  time 
to  favor  formal  action  on  Vlet-Nam,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  basic  disagreement 
which  exists  on  this  issue  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  CouncU,  and  because 
at  the  present  time  many  of  the  political 
factors  operative  in  the  Security  Council  are 
also  present  in  the  Assembly.  Nevertheless, 
consistent  with  our  desire  to  have  the  UN 
and  its  members  make  greater  efforts  towards 
,  peace  In  Vlet-Nam,  we  remain  willing  to  sup- 
I>ort  an  initiative  which  showed  promise  of 
positive  results  and  would  meaningfully  ad- 
vance the  prospects  of  an  early  and  secure 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  I  noted  in  my  July  1  letter,  the  basic 
difficulty  remains  Hanoi's  unwlUlngness  to 
discuss  a  political  settlement  on  anything 
but  its  own  terms.  In  light  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  strong  support  of  Hanoi's  position, 
effective  United  Nations  action.  In  our  view, 
is  unlikely  at  least  unUl  Hanoi  alters  its  es- 
sentially negative  position  towards  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  In  Viet-Nam. 

I  hope  you  wUl  find   the  foregoing  com- 
ments useful  and  that  you  wlU  not  hesitate 
to  call  on  ine  If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLUAM  B.  MACOiCBKB.  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  disturt>ed  by  the 
apparent  unwillingness  on  the  peat  of 


the  State  Department  to  actively  pursue 
every  procedural  device  for  obtaining 
General  Assembly  consideration  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Because  of  the  veto  power 
in  the  VU.  Security  Council,  the  impasse 
in  the  United  Natiorvs  can  be  broken 
only  if  we  are  willing  to  take  the  issue 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Vietnam  war  is  not  only  a  bilat- 
eral confrontation.  It  Is  a  struggle  which 
threatens  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
entire  world.  All  efforts  to  bring  the  com- 
batants to  the  peace  table  have  thus  far 
failed.  The  United  Nations  representing 
tlie  force  of  world  opinion  and  the  only 
fonun  for  expression  of  that  opinion 
must  not  be  overlooked  as  an  instrument 
for  moving  the  conflict  f rem  the  battle- 
field to  the  conference  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  member  nations  in  the 
U.N.  may  very  well  have  "basic  disagree- 
ment" on  the  Vietnam  issue.  Init  that  in 
itself  is  no  justification  for  our  failure 
to  request  them  to  express  their  common 
desire  for  the  commencement  of  peace 
negotiations. 

The  United  States  should  not  fear  the 
United  Nations  or  even  the  possibihty 
that  the  world  body  may  request  a  ces- 
sation of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
We  sliould  display  our  willingness  to 
comply  with  attempts  by  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  about  a  political  set- 
tlement to  the  Vietnam  war. 

No  matter  how  slim  the  possibility  of 
UJJ.  action,  we  must  not  cast  that  pos- 
sibility aside.  It  is  time  to  imdertake  a 
major  new  peace  offensive  in  Vietnam 
and  I  believe  this  can  be  done  in  the 
United  Nations. 

There  is  current  in  the  United  States 
today  a  developing  pattern  and  practice 
to  play  poUtics  with  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
War — with  Its  death  and  destruction — 
is  too  serious  a  subject  matter  to  be  used 
for  political  expediency. 

The  game  is  being  played  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Perhaps  If  all  who  want  to 
see  the  war  ended  with  an  honorable 
peace  were  to  join  their  efforts — elusive 
as  it  is — peace  could  be  achieved. 


The  Los  Angeles  Timet  Strongly  Supports 
tbe  President's  Job  Program  for  the 
Slums 


EXTETNSION  OF  REMARBSS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1967 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  given  strong — and 
well-deserved — editorial  support  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  new  job  program  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed. 

This  program  wlU  pledge  $40  million  to 
a  series  of  pilot  projects  aimed  at  encour- 
aging private  enterprise  to  Invest  its 
creative  genius  In  areas  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  model  for  this  program,  as  the 
Times  points  out,  is  the  highly  successful 
Watts  Manufacturing  Co.  established  by 
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the  Aerojet-General  Co.,  In  the  Watts 
section  of  Lo6  Angeles.  Its  financial  suc- 
cess— and  the  long  waiting  list  for  job 
openings — demonstrates  the  President's 
beUef  that  the  unemployed  will  work  and 
work  well  If  only  given  the  opportunity. 
The  President's  progrram  is  designed  to 
give  them  this  opportunity. 

While  success  will  not  come  overnight. 
President  Johnson's  bold  program,  in  the 
words  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  "is  a 
beginning  that  offers  realistic  hope  to 
the  forgotten  and  neglected  In  the 
slums." 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  editorial  be  inserted  into 
the  Record. 

[From  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  4,  1967] 
SLUM  Jobs  :  It  Can  Bx  Dons 
A  new  partnership  of  lnd\istry  and  gov- 
ernment will  soon  begin  tackling  one  of 
the  tougheot  challenges  of  the  slums — ^pro- 
viding Jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

There  waa  more  than  rhetoric  and  firm 
reaolve  In  President  Johnson's  announcement 
Monday  that  a  joint  program  of  job  creation 
and  training  would  be  undertaken  for  the 
"forgotten  and  neglected"  among  the  poor. 
One  major  corporation  has  already  proved 
that  It  can  be  done. 

■nie  highly  successful  Watts  Manufacturing 
Oo.,  established  last  November  by  Aerojet- 
General  Corp.,  Is  both  the  model  and  the  In- 
spiration for  the  new  effort. 

A  total  of  140  million  of  federal  funds  will 
be  Initially  pledged  to  a  series  of  pilot  projects 
In  eight  urban  and  rural  slums.  Companies 
^4taat  establish  plants  and  training  pro- 
grams in  poverty  areas  are  to  receive  loans, 
grants,  contract  preference  and  other  forms 
of  govenunent  help. 

Five  cabinet  departments  as  well  as  the 
General  Services  Administration,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  Small  Business 
Administration  were  ordered  to  give  maxi- 
mum support  and  cooperation  to  the  pro- 
gram, under  the  direction  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Alexander  Trowbridge. 

Such  ft  i>rollferatlon  of  participating 
agencies  has  been  a  major  flaw  in  many 
anti-poverty  projects.  But  riding  herd  on 
tlie  new  employment  effort  will  be  one  of 
the  men  who  made  the  Watts  Manufactur- 
ing Oo.  a  success — William  E.  Ziscb,  vice 
chairman  and  former  president  of  Aerojet- 
General. 

The  Watte  experiment  was  conceived  by 
Aerojet-General's  chairman,  Dan  Kimball, 
who  believed  that  most  of  the  "unemploy- 
ftble"  wanted  to  work  despite  their  handicaps. 
He  was  right,  and  there  is  a  waiting  list  of 
6,000  at  the  Watts  plant  to  prove  It. 

Within  a  few  months,  the  experiment  also 
proved  that  a  police  record  need  not  be  a 
barrier  In  successful  training  nor  a  lack  of 
education  nor  a  virtual  lifetime  without 
gainful  employment.  Trainees  learned  wood- 
w<X'klng,  metalworklng  and  canvasworklng 
■kUls  so  well  that  they  were  able  to  produce 
Items  that  met  the  strictest  govenunent 
standards. 

The  Watts  Manufacturing  Co.  Is  making 
a  profit,  and  Its  425  employee  have  a  new 
pride  and  Independence  that  no  make-work 
project  could  ever  have  produced. 

Chicago,  Washington.  Boston  and  San 
Antonio,  as  well  as  loe  Angeles  have  been 
mentioned  as  possible  sites  for  the  new  pilot 
projects.  Wherever  they  are  located,  success 
wont  come  without  hard  work  and  frustra- 
tion, aa  the  Watts  experiment  also  demon- 
strated. 

In  relation  to  most  other  antl-ix>verty  proj- 
ects, the  new  Industry-government  partner- 
ship has  begun  on  a  very  modest  scale.  But 
It  Is  a  beginning  that  offers  realistic  hope  to 
the  "forgotten  and  neglected"  in  the  slums. 
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EXTENS  ION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or  nnoAiTA 
IN  THE  HOU  iE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneskay,  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  introduce  Into  the  Record  a  letter  I 
received  from  the  police  department  of 
Indianapolis  explaining  why  they  sup- 
port the  idea  of  uniform  emergency  num- 
bers and  reccHnmending  free  access  to 
police  and  ftre  departments  for  the 
American  people  who  often  do  not  have 
a  dime  in  an  emergency : 

I     CiTT  or  INDIANAPOUS, 

IndtaTiapolia,  Ind..  July  20, 1967. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Rcush, 
House  of  Repre$entatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  June  19, 
1967  concemiag  a  single  poUce  reporting 
emergency  telM>hone  number  throughout  the 
United  States.Tl  most  heartily  concur  with 
this  Idea.  A  ilngle  number  for  all  police 
agencies  seemi  most  apropos  for  our  elec- 
tronic age. 

Not  only  ar4  we  in  an  electronic  age  but 
an  age  of  indreasing  pace  In  all  areas  of 
Public-Safety  is  well  as  Industry,  home  ac- 
tivity, educatllonal  field,  etc.;  therefore,  a 
means  to  expedite  a  single  phone  call  Is  cer- 
tainly advantageous  to  all. 

People  today  are  on  the  move  more  than 
ever  as  our  wotld  becomes  smaller  due  to  our 
high  speed  traasportation,  people  in  all  walks 
Of  life  do  exj^rlence  emergencies  and  one 
number  natlodwlde,  would  be  an  aid  in  their 
dally  living.    1 

Population  explosion,  as  it  Is  called,  pro- 
vides our  conamunitles  wltn  thousands  of 
new  citizens,  «ach  of  whom  must  be  taught 
survival;  one  phase  of  survival  is  learning 
not  only  their;  own  phone  number  but  their 
respective  police  and  fire  department  num- 
bers. If  a  conjmon  nimnber  for  oiu*  country 
wEis  used  then^regardless  where  a  child  might 
be  the  call  for  assistance  could  save  a  life. 

Metropolltaa  congested  areas  of  multiple 
police  and  fl^e  departments  provide  any 
number  of  emergency  phone  numbers  within 
a  g:lven  area  tfhat  prqvides  a  citizen,  even  a 
local  residenti  a  confused  situation  as  to 
which  one  to  c^ll. 

As  these  boandarles  change  or  as  the  citi- 
zen moves  ab^t  this  area,  he  remains  con- 
fused and  maay.  many  times  ends  up  calling 
the  wrong  d^artment.  This  call  must  be 
transferred  or[the  caller  is  asked  to  place  a 
new  call  to  the  proper  number.  Valuable 
time  is  lost,  me  citizen  becomes  angry  and 
the  departmepte  Involved  are  blamed  for 
the  entire  conifuslon.  How  simple  this  would 
become  with  pnly  one  n\unber. 

We  are  aplbaching  the  age  of  numl>ers, 
not  only  is  oxk  Social  Security  number  quite 
valuable,  but!  we  have  our  phone  number, 
license  ntmib|er,  house  number,  and  most 
recent  one  oi*^  zip  code  number;  if  we  had 
€me  number  mat  we  could  call  to  save  our 
life  or  proteit  our  property,  regardless  of 
where  we  mldit  be.  It  would  be  more  impor- 
tant than  all;  others  combined. 

It  seems  to  tne  that  if  most  all  major  dtles 
of  our  country  (Loe  Angeles;  San  Prandsco; 
Chicago;  Denver,  Atlanta,  Cincinnati;  Balti- 
more; Detroit;  Boston;  Washington,  D.C.; 
Seattle:  St.  liOuls)  and  even  the  county  Mftts, 
such  as  Lebation,  Indiana,  can  utilize  three 
nximbera — 411  for  Operator  and  611  for  ra- 
palr — then  why  cant  ottMr  triiple  number* 
be  equaUy  u*ed  to  help  save  the  Ufe  and 
property  of  our  citizens. 


Atoo  in  line  with  a  single  3-dlglt  nuinb« 
for  all  police  and  fire  depeirtments,  pay  tele- 
ptKmes  should  provide  free  access  to  tb«a« 
departments  and!  not  on  a  "dime  retiun" 
basis.  Many  times  a  person  has  but  one  dime 
and  dials  the  WToi)g  number  because  of  being 
extremely  nervous  after  an  emergency,  as  » 
result  loeee  an  Immediate  call  for  help.  Cbil- 
dren,  as  well  as  adults,  with  no  change  (or 
after  a  robbery)  encounter  trouble  in  calling 
for  asslstanc  eveiL  though  a  pay  telephone  ii 
nearby.  ] 

This  Is  some  of  our  thinking  on  this  de. 
partment  and  has  been  discussed  with  Indi- 
ana Bell  In  an  attempt  to  give  our  citizen* 
an  easy  number  for  this  department:  bov- 
|has  been  made  In  this  dl- 
I  b<H>e  this  Information 
win  help  you  In  ifoux  resolution. 

Please  feel  fre<i  to  use  these  statement*, 
and  U  I  can  be  ^f  further  assistance  pImm 
feel  free  to  call. 

Very  truly  tours. 


ever,  no  progress 
rectlon.  Ttierefor^ 


Daniel  T.  Veza, 
Chief  of  Police. 


Repnblican  Obsl  mctionism  at  a  New  Hi(:k 

EXTENSlpN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSi  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  WBIGBT '.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dallas 
Morning  New  of  October  14  described  the 
forthright  manner  in  which  two  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Texas, 
Wright  Patmam  and  J.  J.  Pickle  "lit  into 
their  fellow  lawmakers  the  other  day  for 
falling  to  live  up  to  the  congressional 
responsibility  to  hold  the  reins  on 
spending."       1 

My  colleagiles  are  absolutely  right 
when  they  insift  on  the  Congress  fulfill- 
ing its  budgetary  and  fiscal  responsibil- 
ities rather  than  trying  to  Wame  the 
President  for  dping  his  duty  as  President 
and  Commander  in  Chief. 

We  have  hdard  the  trumpet  call  of 
many  hi  thi4  body— led  by  a  solid 
phalanx  of  Republicans — crying  "ecOT- 
omy  and  efficiency,"  "cut  the  budget," 
"reduce  expencjitures  by  $2  or  $5  billion." 

But,  to  quote  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
"often  those  ^ho  trumpet  most  loudly 
In  the  general  cause  of  economy  quietly 
vote  more  money  than  the  executive  asks 
for  specific  projjects  they  have  an  interest 
in."  I 

It  Is  absurd  to  consider  the  fact  that 
we  are  almost  4  months  Into  the  new 
fiscal  year  and  the  Cwigress  has  not  yet 
Improved  appropriations  bills  for  major 
Government  departments  which  now 
have  to  hang  day  by  day  on  continuing 
resolutions  for  their  authority  to  do  tbdr 
Jobs. 

There  is  much  talk  about  forcing  the 
Presldoit  to  n  iduce  his  1968  budget,  but 
not  a  word  from  a  good  many  of  the  self- 
styled  budget  cutters  on  where  those  cuti 
should  be  made. 

Tliere  is  talk  about  Inflation,  about 
high  prices,  about  tight  money  and  hlj* 
Interest  rates,  but  there  are  very  few 
loulfl  with  the  hitestinal  fortitude  strong 
enough  to  come  out  In  support  of  the 
President's  surtax  proposal  which  would 
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nduce  the  budgetary  deficit  and  thus 
dampen  the  combustible  pressures  for 
higher  interest  rates  which  raise  the  cost 
of  living  and  of  doing  business  for  most 
Americans. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  blame  to  be 
apportioned  for  the  inaction  in  this 
House,  but  most  of  the  onus  in  this  par- 
ticular situation  falls  upon  the  profes- 
sional blame  placers  in  the  Republican 
Party.  The  effect  of  their  present  ploy  is 
to  paralyze  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  while  simultaneously  cry- 
ing for  unspecified  cuts  in  the  budget. 

I  have  seen  obstructionism  in  the  Con-" 
gress  before,  but  this  is  a  new  high,  or 
new  low,  in  "rule  or  ruin"  tactics. 

The  Congress  is  charged  by  the  Con- 
stitution with  control  of  the  Nation's 
purse  strings. 

It  is  charged  with  responsibility  for 
approving  laws  affecting  our  economy. 

The  Congress  must  act.  The  responsi- 
bility is  ours,  and  no  amoimt  of  contor- 
tion of  speechifs^g  is  going  to  shift  the 
blame  for  the  current  stalemate  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

President  Johnson  has  done  his  fiscal 
and  budgetary  Job.  The  decision  to  act 
Is  ours. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  October  14 
entitled,  "Power  of  the  Purse  Strings." 
PowEB  or  PUBSE  Strings 

Two  Texas  congressmen  lit  Into  their  fel- 
low lawmalcers  the  other  day  for  falling  to 
live  up  to  the  congressional  responslbiUty 
to  bold  the  reins  on  spending. 

Bep.  Wright  Patman  declared  that  It  will 
do  no  good  for  the  Congress  to  "pass  the 
buck"  to  the  executive  branch.  He  said,  "The 
truth  is.  Congress  has  been  dodging  its  re- 
qxmslbUltles — particularly  in  the  areas  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies — for  many 
years." 

Rep.  J.  J.  Pickle  took  the  floor  to  say  that 
euirent  battles  over  spending  "simply 
strengthen  evidence  that  Congress  needs  to 
modernize  its  system  of  raising  revenue  and 
appropriating  funds." 

There  is  much  to  what  these  two  Texans 
■aid.  For  many  years  members  of  Congress 
have  been  wont  to  make  fiery  speeches  lam- 
basting the  executive  branch's  excessive 
spending  while  conveniently  overlooking  the 
fact  that  they  themselves  have  the  final 
■ay  on  proposed  appropriations.  Often  those 
who  trumpet  most  loudly  In  the  general 
cause  of  economy  quietly  vote  more  money 
than  the  executive  aslu  for  specific  projects 
they  have  an  interest  In. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  House  the  re- 
qtonsibUity  for  originating  all  revenue  bUls. 
It  further  provides  that  "the  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties. 
Imposts  and  excises  to  pay  the  debts  and  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  (and)  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States." 

The  Constitution  decrees  that  "no  money 
•hall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  In 
coDsequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law." 
And  the  appropriations  made  by  law,  recaU, 
are  the  work  of  Congress. 

The  government  and  Its  budget  are  far 
more  complex  than  was  the  case  even  a  few 
decades  ago.  There  is  a  need  for  an  updating 
<rf  the  Congress'  procedures  In  dealing  with 
budget  problems  and  conflicts. 

But  one  thing  has  not  changed.  The  Con- 
gress still  has  the  power  of  the  federal  purse 
•trtngB— and  the  great  responsibility  that 
goes  with  it.  It's  time  for  Congress  to  use 
MS  power  wisely  and  accept  the  responsl- 
bmty  given  to  the  legislative  branch  by  the 
•uthors  of  the  Constitution. 


Mr*.  B. 


Faerte*  Shares  Honor*  With 
Leader  Hasband 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   RAWAH 

IN  THE 'house  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1967 

'  Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ha- 
waii is  fortiuiate  In  still  having  on  the 
active  scene  representatives  of  a  major 
"first  generation"  labor  movement — and 
I  speak  of  the  Intemtalonal  Longshore- 
men's &  Warehousemen's  Union  of 
HawaU. 

One  of  the  best  known  members  of  the 
ILWU  is  Mr.  Basilio  B.  Fuertes.  On  Sep- 
tember 23,  1967,  Mr.  Puertes,  better 
known  as  "BS."  to  his  legion  of  friends, 
retired  from  his  key  position  with  the 
Olokele  Sugar  Co.,  on  the  Garden  Island 
of  Kauai.  

At  the  recent  ILWU  statewide  conven- 
tion in  Honolulu,  Mrs.  Puertes  gave  a 
warm  and  heartfelt  account  of  her  role 
in  her  husband's  union  activities  during 
their  29  years  of  marriage. 

In  reporting  the  event,  Phil  Mayer  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  wrote  that — 

The  sometimes  stUl,  sometimes  joyous  re- 
action to  the  talk  by  Mrs.  Puertes  gives  an  tn- 
Elght  into  the  history  of  Hawaii's  labor  move- 
ment— a  history  largely  capeullzed  In  the 
single  lifetime  of  a  man — Fuertes. 

^ 

The  article  paid  tribute,  too,  to  this 
active  union  wife  who  reared  a  family  of 
eight  fine  children,  while  she  and  her 
husband  also  rendei'ed  tireless  and  out- 
standing sei*vlce  in  church  and  civic 
affairs. 

In  these  days  when  all  too  few  take 
time  to  remember  the  virtues  and  ingre- 
dients which  make  this  Nation  great,  it  is 
inspiring  to  be  reminded  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  men  and  women  who  were  willing 
to  work  so  hard  in  order  to  obtain  better 
opportunities  for  themselves,  their  chil- 
dren and  their  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Mayer's  article  is  an  inspiring  ac- 
count of  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F*uertes, 
hand  in  hand,  have  worked  for  those 
principles  which  the  labor  movement  has 
championed,  and  which  they  represented 
so  well. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  for  me  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
article  entitled  "A  Union  Wife  TeUs  Her 
Story,"  from  the  October  14,  1967,  issue 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin: 

The  Parable  or  Labob  is  Recaixed:  A  Union 
WrFS  TEU.S  Her  Stort 

(By  PhU  Mayer) 

"In  Matthew  20,"  said  Mrs.  BaslUo  B. 
Fuertes,  who  was  just  a  little  frightened, 
"there  is  a  parable  of  labor  .  .  ." 

Silence  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Pacific  Ball- 
room of  the  lUkai  Hotel,  where  the  biennial 
state-wide  convention  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union 
was  in  its  final  hour. 

The  821  delegates  were  hearing  from  one 
of  their  own.  She  has  been  married  to  one  of 
the  QiWU's  best  known  members  for  39 
years. 

Her  speech  was  a  love  story. 

Behind  her  on  the  platform  was  her  bus- 
band,  who  retired  Sept.  8S  at  age  86  a*  senior 


pan  man  at  Olokele  Sugar  Co..  Kaiimakani, 
Kauai. 

His  job  with  the  sugar  company  was  a  key 
one.  He  supervised  the  pre-crystalUcatlon 
boiling  of  sugar  cane.  And  frt»n  IMl — when 
be  was  first  employed  by  Olokele.  to  1958 — ha 
was  chairman  of  the  ILWU's  Olokele  Unit, 
3  IDS. 

From  1958  to  1965  he  was  editor  of  hU 
unit's  monthly  buUetln. 
^  He  played  a  key  role  on  the  ILWITs  lECaual 
s'trike  strategy  committee  during  the  state- 
wide sugar  strike  in  1946.  He  Is  known  aa 
"B.B."  and  has  smother  nickname  that  says 
a  lot  about  the  man.  It  la  "Oeneral." 

The  couple  were  married  AprU  2,  1938.  He 
met  the  former  Rosario  Lutao  whUe  both 
were  doing  volunteer  work  for  the  Methodist 
church. 

His  "home"  ILWU  unit  honored  the  couple 
at  a  dinner  last  night  at  l^he  Qreen  Oarden 
Restaurant  in  Hanapepe,  Kauai. 

But  the  sometimes  stlU,  sometimes  joyous 
reaction  to  the  talk  by  Mrs.  Fuertes  gives  an 
insight  Into  the  history  of  Hawaii's  labor 
movement — a  history  largely  capeullabd  In 
the  single  lifetime  of  a  man — ^Puertes. 

Here  is  what  she  said,  beginning  with  the 
rest  of  her  paraphrase  of  the  parable: 

"Oo  ye  to  the  vineyards  and  I  wm  give 
you  whatever  Is  right.  The  day's  work  la 
jdone,  the  Lord  caU  ye  stewards  to  the 
laborers  and  give  the  laborers  whatever  is 
right  they  shall  receive. 

"B.B.  has  completed  his  work  and  tbla  U 
an  honor  to  us  and  our  eight  chUdren  .  .  . 

"To  me,  he  is  stUl  16  years  old.  And  In 
ttirn  I  woiild  like  to  honor  the  work  of  the 
ILWU  which  made  It  possible  to  send  our 
children  to  school. 

"When  33.  first  started  with  the  union, 
I  was  pregnant  with  a  chUd  who  today  is 
a  strong  naember  of  the  ILWU  unit  at  Love's 
Bakery  In  Honolulu. 

"B.B.,  while  courting  me,  had  a  hard  time 
convincing  my  parents  to  let  me  be  his  wife 
because  of  the  labor  movement  he  was  In- 
volved with  which  be  started.  Somehow  this 
information  leaked  to  my  dad's  ears.  He 
was  an  irrigation  supervisor  with  Olokele. 

"My  father  was  one  of  them.  And  you 
know  a  supervisor  Is  always  with  the  com- 
pany. 

"The  labor  movement  also  had  the  result 
that  the  Filipino  sugar  plantation  workers 
got  the  Varona  agreement. 

(The  Varona  agreement  was  a  pact  nego- 
tiated with  the  sugar  companiea  by  an  of- 
ficial from  the  Philippines,  Francisco  Varona. 
in  the  1930s,  which  provided  for  the  return 
to  their  homeland  of  those  Filipinos  who 
completed  their  labor  contracts  or  retired.) 

"I  can  EtlU  remember  the  night  B£.  cams 
crying  during  the  1946  strike.  My  father 
was  still  a  supervisor  then.  My  father  was 
sort  of  disappointed. 

"B.B.  and  my  father  had  had  a  hot  argu- 
ment because  B.B.'8  union  men  picketed  tiitw 
on  his  way  to  work.  He  felt  Insulted  so  hs 
went  after  his  son-in-law. 

"WeU,  I  spoke  to  my  father  softly  the  next 
day. 

"I  asked  blm  If  he  remembered  the  1934 
strike — I  still  remember — where  poUce  and 
strikers  died.  He  answered  'yes.' 

"I  stUl  remember  when  we  went  to  a  place 
where  dead  strikers  were  wrapped  in  sheets. 
We  uncovered  every  one  tUl  we  came  to  a 
face  my  father  was  looldng  for — one  of  his 
very  close  friends. 

"I  said.  'I  hope  this  wUl  never  happen  to 
your  grandchildren.' " 

(The  strike  was  staged  by  an  all -Filipino 
organization  at  sugar  workers.  There  was 
rioting  for  several  days  and  the  Territorial 
Oovemment  sent  In  National  Guardsmen. 

(During  one  encounter  16  strikers  and  four 
Kauai  policemen  were  shot  and  killed.  Sixty 
strikers  later  were  sentenced  to  4-year  jail 
terms.  The  strike  failed.) 
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"Aft«r  I  mnlnded  my  father  of  that  strike, 
his  attitude  changed.  My  father— who  bae 
since  retired  and  returned  to  the  PhlUpplnee 
to  live — *Qd  my  husband  became  a  real  team, 
"icy  father  used  to  report  to  me  whenever 
the  watw  was  running  to  the  cane.  And  this 
Is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  1946  strike — 
what  happened  to  the  ditch  gates  that 
blocked  water  from  the  cane  fields. 

"They  got  thrown  away  ...  I  can  say  this 
now  because  B.B.  Is  also  retired. 

"To  be  the  wife  of  a  union  man  la  not  an 
easy  task.  We  had  eight  children  and  some- 
times I  blame  the  milon.  The  union  takes 
so  much  of  his  time. 

"Instead  of  his  heart  wandering  when  he 
left  me  and  the  children  at  home.  It  became 
fonder.  We  had  a  child  every  year. 

"But  I  am  proud  to  say  that  as  the  mother 
i  took  part  in  whatever  he  did.  I  acted  as 
mother  and  father  when  he  was  not  home. 
Tet  he  never  neglected  his  family. 

"There  always  was  time  for  church  and 
picnics. 

"There  were  many  times  people  tried  to 
discourage  me  about  his  unl<xi  activities.  So 
I  studied  the  contract  with  him.  knew  the 
ifisuea  and  also  educated  my  children  on  how 
the  union  works. 

"I  even  bad  <a  child  who  answered  her 
teacher  who  was  speaking  against  the  union. 
Siie  told  him  to  his  face,  "If  you  want  to  know 
the  issues,  go  and  see  my  father  who  is  a  unit 
president  .  .  .' 

"May  I  leave  this  advice  with  union  wives? 
"Whatever  leadership  your  husband  holds, 
be  his  helper  and  give  him  understanding 
and  encouragement.  Also  give  him  all  the 
love  and  tender  care.  liaise  him  and  his 
work.  But,  doing  so,  you  must  include  some 
anger  and  teexs. 

'"Doot  be  afraid  to  argue  but  be  sure  you 
are  right  and  10  feet  away  so  If  he  likes  to 
hit  you,  by  the  time  he  gets  to  you,  he  Is 
cooled  down. 

"And  to  the  men,  never  underestimate 
your  wife,  or  take  advantage  of  your  wife — 
especially  when  you  come  to  a  convention 
like  this. 

"When  you  go  home  to  your  wife  from 
this  convention,  try  doing  this: 

"In  your  lipw — use  your  lips  for  truth;  and 
In  your  voice,  a  i»ayen  and  te-  yoxir  eyes, 
pity;  In  your  bands,  charity;  In  your  heart, 
love. 

"I  would  like  to  thank  such  good  people 
as  Lou  Ooldblatt  who  took  my  husband 
away  from  me  for  about  a  month  although 
I  was  about  to  give  birth  to  my  last  child. 

"He  took  B.B.  to  all  the  different  Islands 
on  a  anoall  plane  to  be  bis  interpreter.  And 
me  at  home  worried  whether  the  plane  would 
reach  the  destination  or  crash  somewhere  In 
the  ocean. 

"I  also  would  like  to  thank  Jack  Hall,  who 
taught  me  to  cook  lobster  stew  during  our 
picnics,  and  Dave  Thompson,  who  supplied 
me  with  materials  to  know  the  work  of  the 
union. 

(Ooldblatt  Is  the  ILWO's  treasurer  based  in 
San  Francisco;  Hall  is  the  iinion's  Hawaii 
regional  director  and  Thompson  is  the  ILWTJ's 
educaUon  director  for  HawaU.) 

"And  I  want  to  thank  the  many  others 
who  came  and  slept  and  ate  with  my  children, 
although  at  night  you  could  hear  music  at 
babies  crying  in  rotation. 

"TV}  the  unit  where  my  husband  served  for 
14  years — ^there  are  scHne  members  who  would 
come  and  check  on  me  to  see  if  I  needed  help 
to  go  abopplng  or  If  I  needed  help  to  bring 
the  obUdren  to  the  hospital  if  they're  sick, 
an/i  th«  unit  members  are  always  close  by. 

"Also  I  would  like  to  thank  eq;>eclally  Mrs. 
F«blo.  mother  of  Rloo  Pablo,  who  was  presi- 
dent oif  the  Filipino  Women's  Club. 

"She  did  a  beautiful  job  In  bringing  under- 
atandlng  In  •  get-together  wtth  the  1946 
newoomen  during  the  •trlke.  These  workers 
came  from  the  PhlUpiHnee. 


"And  becausA  the  Japanese  In  Hawaii  had 
no  fault  during  the  Second  World  War,  we 
were  able  to  keep  peace  and  be  calm.  During 
the  1946  strtlee,  the  newcomers  were  our 
strongest  backers  although  they  weren't  even 
established. 

"In  closing  remember  what  your  local  Pres- 
ident Carl  Dtmaso  (the  State's  bluest 
ranking  elected  ILWTJ  officer)  said,  go  home 
and  sell  the  issVes. 

(The  convention  had  voted  to  Increase  dues 
after  an  often  »olsy  floor  fight. ) 

"But  sell  it  tie  proper  way. 

"Don't  sell  ^uminum  when  you're  selling 
steel."  I 

FxTXRTBS  RAa|  Served  ts  Maijt  CAPAcrrnes 
Basilio  B.  l^^ertes  came  to  Hawaii  from 
the  Philippine  on  the  Shlnyo  Maru  in  1929 
after  teaching  school  In  his  homeland. 

He  first  worked  for  M.  R.  Agular,  then  a 
Territorial  senf  tOT  on  the  latter's  canelands. 
Then  Fuertet  grew  rice  at  Hanalei.  worked 
for  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.  (now  Dole) 
in  Honolulu,  Honolulu  Paper  Co.,  picked 
coffee  in  Kon«.  for  Olaa  (now  Puna)  sugar 
plantation,  K«uai  Pineapple  Co.,  then  went 
to  the  Hawaiten  Sugar  Co.,  where  he  was 
welfare  supervftsor  until  the  firm  was  liqui- 
dated in  1941 J 

In  1941  the  I  later  firm  was  reorganized  as 
Olokele  Sugar |  Co.  at  Kaumakani,  Kauai. 

He  Is  active  I  in  the  Kaumakani  Methodist 
Chuch  as  a  Sunday  School  teacher,  former 
Sunday  School  superintendent,  church  board 
chairman  and  j  church  conference  delegate. 

He  was  prej^dent  of  the  Olokele  Plllpino 
Community  Ailsoclation  for  three  terms,  was 
Kaumakani  parent  Teacher  Association 
president  for  three  terms  and  taught  Plll- 
plnos  In  night  school. 

He  never  served  on  Community  Chest  so- 
licitation teams  at  Olokele  because  such 
activities  wer#  assigned  to  supervUors.  But 
a'oout  five  yeirs  ago,  collections  fell  so  far 
below  the  goat  that  he  was  asked  to  go  talk 
to  the  men  and  get  them  to  boost  their 
contrtbutlonsj 

Mrs.  Fuerte^  was  born  in  Hawaii. 
Of  their  eldit  children,  all  arc  high  school 
graduates  and  one  has  a  college  degree.  The 
couple  has  lOjgrandchlldren. 
The  chUdreii  are: 

Mrs.  Shirley  Medeiros  of  Omao,  secretary 
to  attorney  N^lto  Kawakaml. 

Mrs.  Nanc|  Banlaga  of  Kaumakani,  a 
practical  nur«  at  Mahelona  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Anita  Malama,  with  the  Bank  of 
Hawaii  In  Honolulu. 

BasUlo  Jr.,  •  graduate  of  Kansas  State  Col- 
lege, who  was  assistant  football  ooach  and 
track  coach  for  three  years  at  Hilo  High 
School -and  npw  is  first-year  football  coach 
at  Walmea  H)gh  School. 

Mrs.  Carmefi  Vlerra,  a  clerk  at  Love's  Bak- 
ery, Honolulu^ 

Mrs.  Victoria  Perry,  who  works  at  the 
Tahitlan  Lanfii,  Honolulu. 

Rosemary  ^ertes,  a  beautician  at  the 
Shangri-la,  a>noIulu. 

David  Fuertes,  a  Junior  at  Shasta  College, 
Redding,  Call '.  He  is  studying  agriculture. 
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The  Worteniag  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  tOWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  csuroKMiA 

IN  THE  HC  nSK  OF  BEPRESENTAITVES 

Tue»lay,  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Commerce  Committee's  version  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1967  de- 


letes the  entire  provision— Section 
208(b)  — of  the  Dill,  approved  on  a  unani- 
mous 88-to-O  viote  in  the  Senate,  that 
allowed  my  home  State  of  C?allf  ornla  to 
enforce  and  to  continue  to  strengthen  Its 
already  strict  alito  smog  regulations. 

The  committee's  version  then  substi- 
tutes a  new  provision  which  would  seri- 
ously delay,  and,  for  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, prevent  California  from  imple- 
menting any  stronger  air  pollution  ruteg 
in  the  future. 

I  sun  deeply  i  concerned  that  this  re- 
vised language  will  make  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  froni  a  practical  standpoint. 
•  for  California  to  enforce  the  tougher 
clean  air  standards  that  virtually  every 
pollution  control  authority  in  the  State 
agrees  is  a  vital  necessity  to  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  citizens. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  and  seriousness 
of  this  problem.  I  include  in  the  Recom 
at  this  point  an  excellent  editorial  which 
appeared  in  tht  October  8,  1967,  edition 
of  the  Los  Andeles  Times: 

Smog:  Titx  WoasxNiNa  Crisis 
"Los   Angeles   residents   have   the  choice 
of  driving  the  kinds  of  autos  they  now  own 
with  current  fusils — or  breathing.  But  they 
won't  have  the  ciolce  for  long." 

"Already  soma  10,000  persons  are  moving 
from  the  Los  An|eles  Basin  annually  because 
of  air  pollutloi^,"  declared  Dr.  Joseph  P. 
Boyle,  president!  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Medical  Assn.      I 

His  grim  warillng,  given  at  a  Los  Angeles 
hearing  of  the  .^jssembly  Transportation  and 
Commerce  Committee,  was  by  far  stronger  • 
statement  the  medical  association  has  made 
on  the  threat  of  pr  pollution. 

"A  critical  and  worsening  health  crlsli 
exists  in  Los  Angeles  County  despite  all  el- 
forts  for  its  cqntrol,"  Dr.  Boyle  told  tbe 
legrlslators.  "Tbtt  pending  crisis  is  imminent 
and  demands  that  every  appropriate  action, 
however  drastici  be  taken  immediately.  No 
further  delay  cain  be  tolerated  with  safety." 
His  pessimist]^  was  echoed  by  the  local 
and  state  counter's  air  pollution  control  of- 
ficer, Louis  J.  Puller  and  by  Eric  Grant, 
executive  offlcerf  of  the  State  Motor  Vehicle 
Pollution  Control  Board. 

Both  officials  warned  that  Callfornias  pres- 
ent auto  emission  standards  are  Inadequate 
and  must  be  stfengthened  to  oope  with  the 
continuing  incriase  of  motor  vehicles. 

The  "adverse*  level  of  oxidant,  or  ozone, 
has  been  exceeded  virtually  every  day  since 
1956  in  the  county.  Puller  said. 

In  terms  of  khe  definlUon  by  the  SUU 
Board  of  Public  Health,  the  Los  Angeles  Basin 
IB  continually  Under  a  "substantial  threat 
from  air  pollution." 

Puller  also  offered  new  substantiation  for 
his  charge  that  j  the  smog  control  devices  In- 
stalled on  Callijrnla  cars  since  1966  do  not 
meet  even  the,  present  standards  require- 
ments. 

He  quoted  frAm  a  report  made  last  March 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health, 
which  stated:  ["Projection  of  surveillance 
data  shows  thai  as  vehicle  mUeage  accumu- 
lates, the  average  emissions  from  vehicles 
with  exhaust  control  systems  will  not  meet 
the  current  standards  of  276  parts  per  mU- 
lion  (ppm)  hydrocarbons  and  1.5  per  cent 
monoxide."        i 

But  even  thlk  much  progress  in  combst- 
tlng  smog  wo«ld  not  have  been  achieved 
had  not  Califprnia  and  particularly  Us 
Angeles  Cotintj,  pioneered  In  the  settlng- 
and  enforclng->of  standards  of  air  purity. 

It  seems  Incrpdlble,  therefore,  that  an  ef- 
fort Is  being  made  in  Congress  to  deny 
California  the  right  to  take  the  strongsr 
action  needed  to  meet  its  pending  cri* 
In  air  pollutloa. 


Although  the  Senate  unanimously  exclud- 
•d  California  from  the  federal  preemption  ot 
^Xo  emission  standards,  the  House  Oom- 
mace  Committee  decided  no  exemi>tion 
OtoaiA  be  made. 

Any  change  in  the  federal  standards — 
vbicb  are  the  same  as  California's  presently 
IMdequate  reqtilrementa — could  only  be 
made  by  the  secretary  ot  health,  education 
mid  welfare  If  the  House  committee  has  Its 

"Unless  the  special  section  is  restored," 
i^d  Grant,  "it  will  be  an  outright  violation 
ot  the  concept  of  states'  rights  and  an  ap- 
parent recognition  by  Congress  that  the  in- 
t^«st  of  Detroit  auto  makers  prevails  over 
the  Intereste  of  California's  20  million  peo- 
ple." 

If  the  smog  crisis  is  to  be  averted  In  urban 
Oslifomla,  the  allowable  amount  of  bydro- 
earbons  from  autos  must  be  reduced  to  at 
least  180  ppm,  as  presently  scheduled.  Every 
additional  car  makes  the  problem  worse,  and 
the  number  of  vehicles  Is  expected  to  double 
by  1960. 

A  spokesman  for  the  automobile  Industry 
told  the  Assembly  committee  ttuk.t  it  is  a 
-dlflteult  technical  Job"  to  meet  California 
current  standards.  No  doubt  it  is,  but  as  Dr. 
Boyle  warned,  no  further  delay  can  be  tole- 
rated with  safety. 

The  health  and  welfare  of  tbe  Loa  Angeles 
Basin  dare  not  be  imperUed  by  any  weaken- 
ing of  tbe  fight  for  clean  air.  E^misslon  con- 
trol devices  must  be  made  to  meet  present 
itandards,  and  more  stringent  standards 
must  be  adopted  as  soon  as  feasible  without 
federal  Interference. 

Despite  attempts  at  control,  Los  Angeles 
Count;  suffered  three  first-stage  smog  alerts 
In  succession  at  the  end  of  August,  during 
whidi  tbe  osK}ne  level  was  the  highest  in  10 
yean. 

How  many  persons  will  have  to  leave  the 
Los  Angeles  Basin  to  find  breathing  room? 

County  smog  chief  Puller  offers  little  en- 
oouragement. 

"I  have  previously  stated  that  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  a  major  catastrophe  from  air  pol- 
lution in  this  basin  was  qiUte  remote,"  he 
ooDCluded.  '1  must  now  aay  that  on  the  basis 
of  present  data,  my  opinion  has  changed, 
niere  is  no  margin  for  error." 


Beai  Jack— "A  Great  Gay" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTB  CAXOLINA 

m  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  9.  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUowing 
Mtlcle  by  John  Crittenden,  sports  editor 
of  the  Miami  News,  about  a  truly  great 
8uy  recently  appeared  in  the  Miami 
News.  I  cranmend  this  splendid  feature 
»t<wy  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
»nd  to  the  American  people : 

"Champ"  Didn't  War  TTtlb,  but  Nkvxs 
Loer  His  Pxnnt 
(By  John  Crittenden) 

Tbt  waist  seems  very  small  beneath  the 
woad  shoulders  and  massive  chest.  And  when 
he  moves  across  the  room,  it  Is  often  in  a 
™f-trot,  a  bowlegged  seml-shutne  wtth  so 
moch  bounce  in  it  that  It  U  ai^>&rent  that 
this  man,  now  «.  was  an  athlet*  In  hU 
youth.  The  body  Is  young,  but  the  face  U  not 
rwing.  Udgee  of  flesh  hood  the  eyee.  the 
*»e  is  wide  and  was  flattened  long  ago  and 
™  man  does  not  have  any  teeth.  He  U  a 
■aMI  man— only  6V4  feet  tall— but  with  the 


biceps  of  a  heavyweight.  For  the  last  11  years, 
he  has  been  the  chief  bootblack  at  the  Pon- 
talnefoleau  barber  shop. 

Outside,  a  parade  of  overtanned,  over- 
dressed and  self-conacloua  totulsts  move 
sluggishly  through  the  tunnels  under  this 
pile  of  luxury.  The  barber  shc^  Is  up  a  side 
hall,  out  of  the  traffic  pattern,  but  this  Is 
still  one  of  the  most  active  corridors  In  the 
building,  for  the  game  room  Is  next  to  the 
barber  shop,  and  the  parents  bring  their 
chUdren  here  and  leave  them,  to  go  on  to 
their  own  games.  The  man  with  the  shuflUng 
walk  and  the  oversized  biceps  seems  to  have 
a  special  way  with  the  kids.  He  Is  a  gentle 
and  patient  man,  who  makes  time  to  answer 
the  youngsters'  questions,  and  often  he  Is 
the  one  man  they  remember  when  they  leave 
the  hotel.  The  man  who  shines  shoes  often 
gets  small  gifts  in  the  mall  from  the  chll- 
^en  .  .  .  shirts,  socks,  little  things  to  eat. 

"The  children  are  Important  to  me,"  says 
the  shoeshlne  man,  "because  I  want  people 
to  like  me  as  they  meet  me  now.  Now  is  the 
time.  Yesteryear  is  not  Important." 

Sometimes:  when  the  parents  come  to  get 
their  children,  they  wlU  shake  hands  with 
the  shoeshlne  man,  and  often  the  father  will 
come  back  later — after  learning  the  man's 
name — to  shake  his  hand  once  again,  with 
feeling.  The  bootblack's  name  Is  Beau  Jack. 

Beau  could  have  his  name  put  over  the 
pocket  on  the  cloth  Jacket  that  he  wears  to 
work,  and  many  people  ask  him  why  he  does 
not  do  this,  since  the  name  is  so  familiar  to 
so  many  of  the  people.  "No,"  says  Beau  Jack. 
"I  would  not  put  my  name  there,  because 
that  would  be  too  much  like  begging." 

During  World  War  II.  Beau  Jack  was  one 
of  the  best-known  athletes  In  America,  be- 
cause boxing  was  a  weekly  thing  on  radio 
then,  and  Beau  was  one  of  the  most  active, 
aggressive  and  colorful  fighters  of  the  1940s. 
On  Friday  nights,  when  there  was  an  air  raid 
drill,  and  people  pulled  their  blackout  cur- 
tains, often  the  only  light  In  the  house  was 
the  tiny  orange  glow  from  the  radio,  and  the 
men  and  their  sons  sat  and  listened  to  tbe 
descriptions  of  Beau's  series  of  fights  vrltb 
lightweights  like  Bob  Montgomery  and  Prlt- 
zle  Zlvlc  and  Johnny  Oreco.  It  seemed  that 
Beau  Jack  was  on  every  week,  like  Fred  Allen 
or  Gangbusters. 

People  liked  to  watch  Beau  Jack,  too,  in 
those  pre-teietislon  days,  and  he  kept  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  going — in  March  of  1944. 
he  fought  three  Garden  main  events  in  one 
four-week  period.  The  record  book  seems  to 
be  wrong  now  when  It  says  that  Beau  Jack 
never  won  a  title,  but  It  does  not  lie.  Jack 
lost  his  only  championship  cbaUenge.  But  he 
won  the  right  to  be  called  'Champ',  for  mimy 
remember  him  as  sort  of  a  latter-day  John 
Henry  ("died  with  his  hammer  in  his  hand") . 
In  a  match  vrith  Tony  Janlro  In  the  Garden, 
In  1947  a  busted  bone  In  Beau's  leg  gave 
way,  and  he  fell  to  the  fioor,  but  Jumped  up 
and  hopped  after  Janlro  on  one  leg.  It  be- 
came a  legendary  example  of  guts. 

Beau  Jack  couldn't  pass  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice teste  to  get  into  World  War  n,  but  he  got 
Into  the  Army  anyway.  He  faUed  the  mental, 
because  he  couldn't  read  or  write,  but  he  got 
a  uniform  from  somewhere  and  went  around 
to  the  camps,  fighting  exhlbitlona.  On  Aug. 
4.  1944,  in  the  Garden,  Jack  and  Montgomery 
were  the  main  event  on  a  card  which  sold 
$36,864,900  worth  of  War  Bonds.  "I  got  a 
nice  letter  from  the  President,"  said  Jack, 
who  was  paid  $1  for  the  Ught.  "It  was  the 
proudest  thing  that  every  happened  to  me." 

The  other  night  Beau  Jack  watched  Joe 
Prazier — who  Is  a  oome-on  fighter  the  way 
Beau  used  to  be— on  television  from  Madison 
Square  Garden,  and  Beau  liked  what  he  saw. 
"I  should  be  an  example  to  Joe  Frasler,'*  he 
said,  "and  to  all  those  other  young  flghteia. 
They  should  make  sure  they  taka  a  part  ot 
whatever  they  make  and  put  it  back  •am»- 
where  and  not  touch  It,  and  not  l«i  anybody 
else  touch  it  And  thay  vooM  b*  bettar  off." 


And  Beau  Jack,  at  46,  is  a  shoeshlne  boy. 
without  any  teeth  for  three  years  now  and 
the  sight  fading  In  his  left  eye.  He  has  to  get 
up  early,  and  change  buses  in  downtown 
Miami,  to  get  to  the  barber  shop  by  8  ajn.. 
and  it's  always  after  6  pjn.  when  the  door 
closes  and  Beau  sets  to  polishing  the  mirrors 
for  the  last  time.  "I  should  be  an  example," 
he  says. 

This  seems  to  be  the  classic  case  of  box- 
ing and  the  primrose  path,  the  fighter  who 
made  cash  registers  ring  for  millions  and 
wound  up  shining  shoes,  bitter,  broke  and 
humiliated.  Beau  Jack  is  none  of  these.  "God 
gave  me  strength,"  he  explains,  with  pa- 
tience. "I'm  doing  what  I  want  to  do  and  I 
have  thousands  and  thousands  of  friends." 

Beau  rides  the  bus  to  work,  but  not  be- 
cause he  can't  afford  a  car — he  has  no  driver's 
license.  "I  couldn't  read,"  he  said,  "ao  I 
couldn't  get  the  contract."  He  has  two  adult 
sons  working  in  New  York  and  five  other 
children — living  at  home  here — "and  never 
a  zninutA's  trouble  with  one  of  them."  His 
earnings  from  the  shoeshlne  stand  not  only 
supports  the  family,  but  Beau  is  sending  his 
wife  through  school  at  Miami-Dade  Junior 
College. 

Beau  carries  a  small  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment In  his  shirt  pocket. 

"My  wife  reads  The  Book  to  my  children 
and  me,"  he  said,  "and  I  try  to  teU  'em  back 
what  it  means.  It'll  carry  you  a  long  way — 
Itll  teach  you  not  to  hate.  Pve  never  seen 
Him,  but  I've  felt  Him,  and  I  know  If  you  go 
one  step  in  the  right  direction.  Hell  take  you 
along  two  more  steps.  That's  all  I'm  trying 
to  do — go  the  right  way.  If  I  had  stood 
around  and  waited  for  somebody  to  give  me 
something,  I'd  be  on  my  face  by  now." 

Jack  didn't  get  all  the  money  be  had 
coming  out  of  boxing,  and  he  dldnt  know 
how  to  handla  what  he  got.  Hla  flnt  mar- 
riage broke  up,  too.  "I'm  not  bitter  toward 
my  (first)  wife,"  he  said.  "I  Jmt  wish  1  had 
more  money  to  give  her  ...  for  the  love  she 
taught  my  children  to  give  me.  Some  women 
teach  children  to  hate  their  father,  but  she 
didn't,  and  there  is  no  hate  In  my  heart  for 
her.  What  happened  In.  my  life  la  my 
fault  .  .  ." 

Beau  Jack — his  given  name  was  Sidney 
Walker,  but  bis  grandmother  nlcknanied  Ti<>n 
Beau  Jack,  for  some  forgotten  reason,  and  he 
has  never  been  Sidney  Walker  since — was  a 
teen-aged  shoeshlne  boy  at  Augusta  National 
Golf  Club  before  he  left  Georgia  to  go  learn 
how  to  fight.  After  he  quit  flgKting  ("and  I 
was  going  to  do  anything  to  stay  out,  except 
steal  or  murder").  Beau  came  to  Miami  to 
train  three  fighters,  whose  lack  ot  interest 
caused  him  to  turn  them  l>ack  In  quickly. 

So  Beau  started  to  look  for  a  Job  right  then. 
"I  can  wash  dishes,"  he  told  a  prospective 
employer,  "or  I  can  butchef,  except  that  I 
hate  the  smeU  of  blood,  but  what  I  like  to 
do  is  shine  shoes."  One  day  later,  he  found 
the  spot  at  the  Pontalnbleau,  and  he  has 
been  there  ever  since.  "I  get  chances  to  go  to 
New  York,  where  more  people  knoiw  me,"  he 
said,  "but  in  the  winter  time,  there's  not 
much  shoe-shining  In  New  York." 

The  tips  are  good.  Beau  romps  with  the 
children  and  after  the  shop  Is  closed,  he  «md 
some  friends  who  work  at  the  hotel  go  out 
back  and  hit  a  few  on  the  putting  green. 
Anybody  who  grew  up  «bining  shoea  at  Au- 
gusta National  is  odds-on  to  be  a  putter. 

Chris  Dundee  recruited  Beau  Jack  to  ref- 
eree the  amateur  fights  which  are  tised  to 
fiU  out  the  boxing  cards  at  Miami  Beach. 
B«au  does  a  beautiful  Job — becaxise  he  stops 
the  novices  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble.  "I 
know  what  tt  feeU  Uke  to  be  hit— I  been 
hH  ao  bard  It  f  eri  like  electricity  run  through 
my  body — and  I  know  wha*  it  feels  Uke  to 
be  iHBt,"  aaya  Jack.  "My  llpe  have  been  cut 
m>  I  ootildnt  drink  water  and  I've  had  a 
fbtimb  turn  my  eyeball  inside  out.  I  don't 
have  any  hesitation  about  stopping  a  fight." 
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BeMX  Iwc  been  less  successful  ss  a  tralaer. 
"One  of  tlkose  CMes."  says  Ifanacer  Angelo 
Dundee,  "wbeie  an  ex-fls^t«r  doeent  under- 
stand It  vlMn  a  boy  doesn't  bave  as  much 
grit  and  determination  as  be  bad."  Jack  saya 
proapeots  aocuae  htm  of  being  too  tougb. 
"I  tett  tb^n  tbat  tbey're  liable  to  face  death 
It  tbsy  go  up  those  ring  steps  out  of  shape," 
Beau  NfiUes.  "I  beUeve  every  man  has  the 
«ttw»^  ttalnsi  Inside  him  that  I  did — but  tbat 
the  tndner  bas  got  to  get  It  out  of  him.  I 
dont  know  If  I  was  a  good  fighter,  but  I  know 
1  pleased  people.  To  bring  fans  back  was  my 
whole  ambition.  I  never  heard  a  boo." 

Beau  Jack  basnt  fought  for  a  long  time 
now.  "I  dottt  go  anywhere  with  buddy-bud- 
dies." ba  said.  "I  travel  alone — and  that  keeps 
ma  out  ot  trouble.  U  somebody  puBhes  me  to 
see  tf  tttey  can  make  me  mad,  to  fight  me,  I 
Just  keep  on  walking.  I  don't  need  to  prove 
that  I  can  fight." 

Wben  Caaslus  Clay  won  the  heavyweight 
championship  at  Miami  Beach,  a  syndicated 
sports  page  columnist — who  bad  ploked  lAs- 
ton  as  the  aU-tlme  lock  to  win  the  fight, 
and  was  quite  bitter  about  being  wrong — 
hsppeofed  to  meet  Beau  Jack  on  the  street 
tbfl  next  day.  He  wrote  a  column  about  the 
pity  of  It  all,  about  Beau  Jack,  the  most  gaj- 
lant  ag*«*»w  he  ever  saw,  shining  shoes,  while 
Clay  »"««  UatoQ,  cowardly  dogs  he  called 
thfi,  walkedtaround  Jingling  their  money. 
Tba  ptty  wasftie  wrote,  that  Clay  and  Uston 
^)oOx  XhaA  to  quit  and  tbat  Beau  Jack  never 
I)n^.t<ti1  off  anybody  and  wound  up  punchy 
lor  hta  heroism. 

"I  nndsratand  bow  to  treat  people  ...  If 
tbaf  a  punchy,  I'm  punchy,"  Beau  Jack  said 
tba  other  day.  "1  know  how  to  take  care  of 
the  UtUe  money  that  I  have  . .  .  and  If  that's 
puneby,  rm  punchy.  I  have  no  hate  In  my 
ti0ut . . .  and  If  that's  pvinchy,  I'm  punchy. 

•<But  dont  feel  sorry  for  me  becaiise  I'm 
■  f>,iiit««  sboea."  be  added.  "Not  everybody  can 
.»»>«  a  pair  of  shoes  shine,  you  know.  I'm 
dolac  what  I  want  to  do— satisfying  people 
wl^my  work.  And  that's  aU  Tve  tried  to 
do  all  my  Ufei" 


CoBfressman  Horton't  Conceni  for  At 
UkraiM  Luded  by  Confressmao  Fmdky 


; 


BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  September  29.  1967 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  ffwaii  nations  which  have  been  force- 
fully put  beneath  the  Commvinlst  yoke 
grows  more  serious  each  year. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  too  often  a 
tendcDcy  for  some  to  forget  the  millions 
In  those  nations  who  yearn  for  their  lost 
freedoaas. 

But  there  is  one  among  us  who  never 
falls  to  express  his  conviction  that  we 
should  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
strengthen  the  forces  which  would  free 
the  ca4>tlTe  natltms. 

I  i«fer  to  our  colleague.  Representa- 
tive ntAXK  HORTON. 

Mr.  HoiTOH  spoke  elo<xuently  on  the 

.  subject  recently  at  Benjamin  PrankMn 

TTigh  School  In  Rochester.  N.T.,  duxlng 

the  obeervanoe  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 

the  Ukranian  National  Revdutloa. 

I  would  like  to  abare  his  address  wMli 
you  and  with  our  colleagues  at  this  ttae: 


AsOKOa   BT   RtFaXSKMTATIVS  nUWK   HOKTOW 

Perhaps  scn^  of  yon  will  recall  that  m  JvlJ 
Of  last  year  I  Iftoke  to  a  Oaptlva  Natloas  din- 
ner audience.  |At  that  time  I  opened  my  re- 
marks with  a:  quotation  from  the  work  ot 
Taias  Sbevchanko,  the  reknown  Ukrainian 
poet  of  freedom.  The  passage  I  tised  was  from 
"My  Testament"  and  was  this: 

Oh  bury  me,  then  rise  ye  up 
And  break  your  heavy  chains 
And  water  with  the  tyrants'  blood 
The  freedom  you  have  gained 

The  passage  of  time  has  only  made  bis 
words  more  appropriate  as  we  today  pay 
tribute  to  the  courage  of  those  people  of  the 
Ukraine  who  llf  ty  years  ago  rose  up  to  throw 
off  the  oppressive  chains  of  the  then  newly 
constituted  Kerensky  ggvemment  of  Russia. 
Unfortunately  the  freedom  for  which  your 
forefathers  fought  so  valiantly  was  soon  lost. 
In  1921  the  Ptlish  government  and  the  rul- 
ers of  Comiriunlst  Russia  signed  a  Treaty 
under  whlchl  they  agreed  to  dissolve  the 
Ukrainian  Na^onal  RepubUc  and  divide  be- 
tween themselves  the  territory  of  this  once 
sovereign  state. 

The  stranglehold  of  Communism  that  was 
then  imposed  on  the  Ukraine  has  since  been 
forced  upon  many  additional  millions  of  peo- 
ples as  the  list  of  Captive  Nations  has  grown 
ever  longer.  1  ^     _.  ^ 

As  all  of  fou  know.  I  have  long  decried 
the  continued  growth  of  the  Captive  Nations 
"roster"  and  I  have  employed  every  means 
at  my  command  to  awaken  the  Administra- 
tion to  the  real  magnitude  of  the  Communist 
menace.  Tod^y  more  than  20  countries  com- 
prise that  rototer  and  range  from  the  once 
proud  natloi  of  Eastern  Europe  with  their 
rich  ciUtural  heritages  to  the  beleaguered 
Island  only  99  mUes  off  the  shores  of  America 
whose  people  have  suffered  so  greaUy  since 
the  establlfil^ent  of  a  CommunUt  govern- 
ment. Today  we  also  witness  the  loss  of  many 
thousands  ol  American  lives  In  Asia  where 
we  seek  to  frustrate  the  most  recent  effort 
of  the  Comntunist  World  to  expand  its  em- 
pire. 

Wben  I  look  back  over  the  record  of  Ameri- 
can efforts  la  the  defense  of  freedom  during 
the  last  fifty  years  I  am  deeply  saddened. 
The  fundamental  American  faith  In  the 
honesty  of  ^il  men  has  caused  this  Nation 
to  frequently  forfeit  at  the  conference  table. 
and  elsewbeie  In  the  sphere  of  International 
politics,  maqy  of  the  victories  which  we  have 
achieved  on  the  batUefleld  at  such  stagger- 
ing coat.  UnUke  Winston  Churchill  who  per- 
ceived so  cleiirly  the  fall  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
American  sHatesmen  continue  to  be  nalva 
about  the  intricacies  of  International  poli- 
tics. I 

Ptor  examine,  I  have  repeatedly  called  for  a 
strengtbenldg  erf  the  NATO  alliance  as  well 
as  our  own  defensive  postiu*.  The  Admin- 
istration, however,  appears  more  concerned 
with  achieving  an  Bast-West  detente  and  a 
Tast  expanalon  of  trade  between  the  two 
worlds,  financed  with  American  credit.  I  am 
compelled  to  conclude  that  the  priorities  of 
the  present  Administration  are  confused 
when  goals  auch  as  these  are  protnoted  while 
we  are  engaged  In  armed  combat  with  a 
nation  receiving  vast  amounts  ct  aid  and 
arms  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  my  judgment  the  first  order  of  bualnesa 
Is  to  strengthen  our  great  European  alliance 
and  our  oi«n  deTenahre  capability  before  we 
embark  onlprograms  to  ease  the  tenslona 
at  the  wMtd.  We  should  attempt  to  fur- 
ther tntem  atlonal  eoopsratUm  azKl  under- 
standing a&ly  after  our  natUmal  ascurlty 
and  sover^^ty  are  assured. 

Organlaaikxis  auch  as  the  Vnttad  XTkralnlan 
Oommtttaa  fend  people  so^  aa  BUI  Andruahln 
Htcn  a  vltalrola  to  play  tf  «»  govemmwit  of 
this  ooontry  te  to  be  SMde  foUy  aware  of  the 
yiimt  trhtth  the  Oosnmunlat  menace  poees 


to  oar  eontlnustf 
hopermthat 
ttonal  eSorts^tM 
wUl  be  «m>oaed. 


tbiMgh 


October  17,  1967 
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national  sKlstence.  I  m 
.^_  your  dedicated  eduoa- 
toiie  nature  of  the  menaoi 


Ab  lBtcniatio4al  Approach  to  Crimiaal 
Jastice 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  (JUUDE  PEPPER 

OP  FLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ifondoif.  October  16.  1967 

Mr.  PEPPBE^.  Mr.  E^>eaker,  I  recently 
had  the  the  privilege  of  particlpatlns 
with  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  Under  Law  in  the  presentation 
In  Miami  Beac^  of  a  pioneer  booklet  en- 
titled "You  and  the  Law"  and  designed 
to  inform  persons  arrested  on  misde- 
meanor charges  of  their  rights  under  the 
law.  This  booklet  promises  to  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  our  lower  courts,  not 
only  in  my  area,  but  I  believe  eventually 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  young  man  wbo  prepared  thii 
iHM^et  as  a  s^ff  attorney  for  the  law- 
yers' committte,  Mr.  Harvey  Friedmsn, 
Ijj  a  very  abl^  young  lawyer  from  my 
area  and  I  thihk  a  very  promising  yoont 
man  in  the  much  neglected  field  of  tiie 
administration  of  criminal  Justice  in  our 
municipal  and  other  lower  courts. 

Mr.  Friedman  has  served  as  a  con- 
sultant in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  as  a  e(»isultant  to  the  Dade 
County.  Pla..  bar's  committee  on  crime 
control  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Recently  he  pursued  his  interest  in 
this  subject  beyond  the  borders  of  our 
country  while  on  a  trip  to  Europe. 

During  his  trip  he  explored  an  In- 
triguing idea  for  an  international  insti- 
tution to  make  cross-cultural  studies  of 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  it 
the  lower  levels.  He  outlined  this  pro- 
posal to  me  In  a  letter  ui>on  his  retun 
and  I  insert  that  letter  in  the  Record  it 
this  point  for  the  benefit  of  my  coUeagua 
who  also  ma^  have  an  Interest  in  thii 
subject: 

lAVri^LS'  COMMITT^  rOB 

t»nL  Rights  Under  Law, 
Washihffton,.  D.C.,  October  10, 1317. 
Hon.  Clattde  PicevBi, 
Cannon  Buildmg, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  OoN<sa«ssMAN  Pia»PDi:  I  want  to  tiu 
this  opportunity  to  report  to  you  on« 
recent  tour  a»road  during  which  I  bad  tt» 
opportxmlty,  through  your  courtesy,  to  !»• 
tervlew  officials  concerned  with  the  adsiia- 
Istratlon  of  criminal  justice.  Since  that  torn, 
I  am  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  my  beila 
that  new  research  and  study  efforts  sre  to 
order  IX  we  a»e  to  resolve  effectively  w 
problems  which  beset  the  system  for  a« 
administration  of  criminal  Justice  in  o« 
nation. 

I  have  initiated  discussions  with  lnt«- 
ested  parties  abroad  concerning  a  miiltl-M- 
tlonal  approach  in  undertaking  compsrstw 
studies  of  orUnmaf  Justice  systems.  Tb***" 
qwnae  was  efixemely  favorable,  and  wWJ 
at  this  time  tt  would  be  premature  *«  *"■ 
these  dtocua8k>ns,  I  would  Uke  to  set  oat* 
general  term*  the  ooncepto  which  were  » 
Teloped. 


In  my  work  In  poUce-oommunlty  relations, 
I  have  constantly  been  searching  for  new 
wproacbee;  for  new  approaches  must  be 
,0Ught  in  dealing  with  police  said  commu- 
nity oonfilcts  m  the  nation's  urban  centers. 
Judging  'by  recent  chaotic  eventa,  the  old 
approaches  seem  to  have  completely  failed, 
especially  where  there  bas  been  reliance  sole- 
tf  on  artificial  and  oontrlved  devices  Intend- 
ed for  the  diminution  of  tensions  between 
the  police  and  the  community. 

Where  such  devices  are  not  grounded  In 
■olid  research  and  based  on  their  reliability 
bat  rather  are  employed  In  the  frenzy  to 
resolve  police  and  community  tensions,  then 
they  Invariably  fall. 

Programs  which  can  be  readily  and  ex- 
peditiously Implemented  must  not  there- 
fore be  the  only  goal,  eqteclaUy  where  such 
Iffograms  are  but  the  product  of  premoni- 
tion and  hunch. 

In  this  connection  I  would  bring  to  your 
attention  a  fact  cited  by  The  President's 
Oonunlssion  on  Law  Knf(Mt^ement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  in  its  report.  37ie 
Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society: 

"The  Nation  spends  more  than  $4  billion 
umually  on  the  cr^nlnal  Justice  system 
skne.  Yet  the  expenditure  for  the  kinds  of 
descriptive,  operational,  and  evaluative  re- 
search ttiat  are  the  obvious  prerequisites  for 
a  rational  program  of  crime  oontrol  la  neg- 
ligible. Almost  every  Industry  makee  a  sig- 
Blflcant  investment  In  research  each  year. 
Approximately  15%  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
bmiVb  annual  budget  Is  allocated  to  re- 
learch.  While  different  fields  call  for  different 
levela  of  research,  it  Is  worth  noting  that 
research  commends  only  a  small  fraction  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  expenditure  for  crime 
ooBtrol."  (P.  273) 

It  becomes  obvious  that  an  immediate  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  augment  our  research 
efforts  in  this  area. 

More  than  thta,  any  such  augmented  effort 
must  be  far  more  comprehensive  than  merely 
dealing  with  the  tensions  and  Immediate 
prOblemt  evoked  by  police  and  community 
ralattoos.  It  is  obvious  that  the  crisis  which 
li  oijserved  today  In  the  Nation's  urban  cen- 
tal far  transcends  the  scope  of  such  a  tra- 
dlttonal  and  circumscribed  venture.  It  la  the 
enure  system  of  criminal  Justice  which  must 
be  tbe  target  of  a  national  and  comprehen- 
•Jve  research  plan.  For  the  police  structure 
Is  BO  Interwoven  within  that  system,  both  In 
fMt  and  In  the  minds  of  the  community, 
tbat  to  extricate  It  therefrom  is  a  sheer  Im- 
poeslblUty. 

The  present  day  approach  throughout  this 
OBtkm  In  studying  the  system  of  criminal 
Joetlce  is  to  make  comparative  studies  of 
■adi  systems  operating  in  urban  areas  al- 
most all  of  which  are  cursed  with  the  same 
«  similar  problwns.  Such  studies  are  made 
wrongb  on-site  visits,  through  conferences, 
•ad  through  the  dlasemlnatloti  of  literature. 
The  problem  lies  In  the  fact  that  those  mak- 
mg  the  visits,  those  attending  the  confer- 
woes,  and  those  writing  and  reading  the  llt- 
"•tare  aU  have  the  same  or  similar  back- 
pwinds  and  dwell  in  the  seme  or  similar 
»«ng.  Such  approachea  therefore  have 
mortly  faUed  to  bring  about  any  really  val- 
uable or  profitable  insights  mainly  t>ecauae 
™yh*ve  failed  to  provide  the  necessary 
ptiqwcUve  from  which  to  clearly  examine 
»•  pr^lems  at  hand.  What  is  needed  then 
■  *_"•  **>•«  to  step  back  from  this  setting 
MM  view  It  from  another  perspective. 
f-S  -  ***•*•  factors  In  mind.  I  want  to  set 
J*»for  your  conslderalten  the  concept  of 
owaoplag  an  International  setting  from 
wiehto  examine  the  system  for  the  admln- 
■wooo  of  criminal  Justice  In  our  own  na- 
«and  in  othera.  l^>eclflcaUy  this  would 
"«w  a  new  and  more  Intensive  reeearrdi 
■wn  to  the  nature  of  a  multi-national  un- 
•««la«-  pie  civnerstooe  of  this  proposal 
jwld  be  the  estabUahment  of  an  intema- 
wnal  institute  for  the  express  purpose  of 


oonducting  eroas-cultural  and  In-depth 
studies  of  the  various  systems  of  criminal 
Justice  and  wttti  special  wnphaala  on  oom- 
munlty  relatioos  vis  a  vis  the  particular 
system. 

Such  an  undertaking  would  be  organised 
on  a  Joint  bMls  between  participating  na- 
tions at  a  non-toverimxental  level.  It  would 
be  muMl-dlselpUnary  In  ^)proach  In  that  It 
woTild  tntij  embrace  all  those  diadpUnes 
which  could  In  any  way  contribute  to  under- 
standing or  bringing  about  a  resolution  of 
the  problems  faced  by  the  parties. 

The  task  of  the  Institute,  in  essence,  would 
be  to  make  comparative  studies  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  each  of  the  participating  party- 
nationals.  The  work  of  the  institute  would 
be  codified  In  a  Journal  produced  and  dis- 
seminated on  a  regular  basis.  This  then 
would  herald  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national dialogue  In  an  area  where  such 
dialogue  has  as  yet  not  been  attempted  and 
where  such  might  prove  highly  profitable. 

The  motivation  for  other  parties  Joining 
Into  suoh  an  undertaking  may  not  be  im- 
mediately obvious;  but  from  my  discussions 
abroad,  such  motivation  doea  exist.  The 
United  States  Is  not  the  only  nation  belea- 
guered by  problems  in  this  area. 

What  is  set  out  herein  is  In  the  nature  only 
of  the  presentation  of  a  series  of  possibilities. 
It  Is  but  a  cornerstone  from  which  to  build. 
It  wUl  be  the  task  of  the  participating  partiea 
to  mold  this  idea  Into  the  practical  and  ac- 
ceptable forms  which  will  best  benefit  all 
concerned. 

I  am  moving  forward  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  idea,  and  I  wUl  keep  you  notified 
as  to  my  progress. 
Sincerely. 

HABVrr  ntOCDlCAM. 


The  Problems  of  Developinf  Cooatriet  a 
Fair  Deal  Radier  Thai  Charity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

OW  CALDORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
presently  involved  in  a  conflict  in  South- 
east Asia,  the  purpose  of  which  may  be 
said  to  be  consistent  with  our  foreign 
policy  of  limiting  the  expansion  of  com- 
munism. 

Most  of  us  will  agree  that  a  military 
conflict — losing  American  lives  in  a 
foreign  land — is  the  least  desirable  mode 
of  accomplishing  this  policy.  Contrari- 
wise, it  would  be  most  desirable  if  each 
of  the  countries  in  the  developing  world 
would  establish  the  democratic  institu- 
tions which  best  combat  communism, 
without  outside  aid.  However,  as  this  is 
unlikely,  we  have  long  since  discovered 
that  it  is  more  in  our  interests,  and  the 
Interests  of  the  free  world.  If  we  take 
an  active  but  cautious  part  in  promoting 
these  transformations  through  mean- 
ingful aid  programs. 

The  purpose  of  American  aid  pro- 
grams is  to  effectively  aid  developing 
countries  in  achieving  economic  and 
political  stability  conducive  to  a  strong 
democracy.  It  does  little  good,  however. 
to  create  one  effective  program  to  pro- 
mote foreign  development  if  we  later 
suppmt  programs  which  can  operate  to 
deter  this  development.  We  must  remain 


aware,  for  example,  that  a  restriction  on. 
free  trade  can  operate  against  the 
growth  and  develoinnent  of  the  very 
countries  our  foreign  aid  program  Is 
meant  to  help.  In  short,  It  would  seem  to 
be  a  conflict  In  American  policy  to  sup- 
port on  the  one  hand  an  overprotectton- 
1st  policy  In  foreign  trade  which  is 
working  against  our  operative  foreign 
aid  programs. 

Recently  the  Honorable  Tun  Tan  Slew 
Sin.  Minister  of  Flnsjice.  Malaysia,  gave 
a  speech  to  the  Far  East  American  Coim- 
cil  in  which  he  pointed  out  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  Malaysia,  one  of  the  real 
emerging  underdeveloped  countries  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Is  being  deterred  by  a 
schizophrenic  American  foreign  policy. 
I  would  like  to  enter  the  text  of  that 
speech  into  the  Recoko: 

The  PaoBLEics  or  Dkvxl,m>eno  OoTTurai^ 
A  Fan  Deai.  Ratkb  Tkut  CHaaiTT 
(Speech  by  the  Honorable  Tun  Tan  Slew  Sin. 
Minister  of  Finance,  Malaysia,  to  the  Far 
East  America  Council,  New  York.  Wednes- 
day. October  4.  1967) 

Although  this  Is  not  the  first  time  that  I 
am  addressing  the  Far  East-America  Council. 
it  still  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  meet  you  again  and  to  share  some  of  my 
thoughts  with  you,  particularly  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this,  aa  I  believe  that  you  aie  hold- 
ing the  1967  session  of  your  Oonferenoe  on 
Asia,  and  I  beUeve  that  this  pewtlcular  oneet- 
Ing  Is  devoted  to  South  Bast  Aala. 

2.  The  most  Important  polltleal  question  of 
our  time  Is  whether  the  world  can  be  made 
safe  for  democracy.  "Hie  omnmunlsts  say  that 
they  have  a  better  anewer,  and  that  the 
solutions  proposed  by  them  are  partlenlarly 
relevant  to  the  needs  and  dreumstanoee  of 
the  developing  world,  and  In  this  context, 
we  must  not  allow  ouiaelvea  to  forget  that 
the  developing  world  oomprlees  2,000  mlllloaa 
or  67%  of  the  human  race  and  they  Inhabit 
66%  of  the  total  land  surface  of  the  globe. 

3.  Secondly,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  forget  that  Western  concepts  like  deokoc- 
racy,  freedom  and  even  civil  llbertiea.  are 
not  meanlngf  \il  concepts  to  the  vast  majority 
of  the  developing  nations.  To  begin  with, 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  never  enjoyed 
them  In  all  their  previous  history.  Further, 
when  you  are  hungry  most  of  the  time  and 
are  not  sure  where  your  next  meal  will  come 
from,  democracy  and  freedom  are  luxuries 
which  only  a  sophisticated,  industrial  so- 
ciety can  afford. 

4.  What  the  peoples  of  the  developing 
world  want  most  of  aU.  therefore,  is  to  be 
able  to  rise  above  their  present  sub-buman 
level  of  existence.  What  they  want  most  Is 
to  be  able  to  live  as  self-respecting  human 
beings,  and  thanks  to  the  spread  and  rapidity 
of  modem  oommunlcatioos,  they  know  that 
this  is  possible.  Their  ancestors  might  have 
accepted  poverty  in  a  spirit  of  fataUsm,  but 
their  descendants  of  today  realize  that  these 
difficulties  are  not  God  made  but  man  made. 

If  such  pec^les  have  to  choose  between 
an  authoritarian  government  which  can 
provide  an  efficient  and  honest  government 
and  hence  the  necessities  of  life  in  adequate 
measTire,  and  a  government  which  Is  demo- 
cratic in  name  and  appearance  but  utterly 
falls  in  its  basic  and  primary  responsibilities. 
It  Is  my  humble  view  that  there  la  UtUe 
doubt  as  to  where  the  choice  will  lie  In  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases. 

6.  I  know,  of  course,  that  the  Western 
world  will  say  In  reply  that  It  has  done 
everything  It  can  to  assist  the  developing 
world,  that  It  has  given  aid  even  wben  aid 
was  not  deserved,  and  that  the  main  fault 
really  lies  in  many  of  the  develc^ing  coun- 
tries themselves  which  have  largely  squan- 
dered the  aid  given  to  them  and  have  not 
made  the  best  use  of  the  independence  which 
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they  wTMted  In  the  post-wu  yeara  from 
tlMlr  tannmr  oolonl»I  masters.  I  put  It  to  you, 
l«0weT«r,  tbttt  •▼•&  If  a  d«f«l(q>liig  oountry 
war*  a  laotfal  oC  asaadvotltlMa  and  economlo 
batiavtoor.  tt  oofoM  •MBtoally  co  down  tba 
dnla  ai  the  othli 'acalnat  It  are  too  great. 
TlM  <tto*  ara  too  kaavlly  loaded  agalnat  It. 

«.  X  will  lUuatzata  my  point  by  giving  one 
example,  and  that  la  the  example  of  my  own 
coiontry.  I.e.  Malaysia.  Aa  you  might  know, 
oar  nation  of  ten  yean  and  of  ]uat  under  10 
million  people  oocui^ea  only  a  comer  of 
Sootli  Xaat  Ada  and  U  hence  one  of  Its 
jxnamtKt  and  anaUeat  nations.  It  Is  one  of 
the  Miellsal.  both  Is  teems  of  population 
and  area,  and  more  to  the  point.  It  la  one 
oC  the  poorest.  If  not  the  poorest  In  terms  of 
what  la  commonly  known  as  natural  re- 
mmnm,  l.e.  nsouTces  other  than  human  re- 
nuroes.  For  acme  reaaon  or  other,  which 
pertuipa  only  the  psychologists  can  explain, 
Lnmaii  resources  aze  not  regarded  as  natural 
resources,  but  I  &in  dlgreaslng  from  the  main 
theme,  and  I  aball  now  return  to  It. 

It  la,  of  courae,  true  that  we  have  rapidly 
«HnrijniiiKing  tin  deposlts  In  one  part  of.  the 
eountry,  wtaUe  one  of  oia:  states  has  an  ade- 
qoata  rappty  of  valuable  timber  forests,  but 
this  la  about  all.  It  la  also  true  that  for  some 
years  past  we  have  been  the  largest  producer 
at  natniml  rubber  In  the  world,  and  recently 
we  alao  ^«»«""«  the  largest  producer  of  palm 
oU  IB  tha  world,  bat  this  has  been  achieved 
la  tp»t»  at  the  fact  that  our  soil  is  generally 
poor.  In  any  case,  wa  do  not  compare  favour- 
ably In  thla  regard  with  our  neighbours  In 
Soatt  Baat  Aala  which.  In  terms  of  natiiral 
leaouicei,  and  bare  I  use  the  term  "natural 
xeeouroea"  In  Ita  ordinarily  accepted  sense,  Is 
cne  ot  tb»  rtcfaeat  areaa  in  the  world. 

7.  In  aptte  of  these  handicaps,  Malaysia 
baa  achieved  an  average  growth  rate  of  6.8% 
per  aunom  tn  the  1090's,  even  though  we 
have  been  Independent  for  only  10  years.  Our 
per  eaptta  tnoome  Is  about  US$320  per 
annum,  which  la  one  of  the  highest  In  Asia. 
Oar  extonal  reserves  which  stood  at  1789615 
million  when  we  won  Independence  10  years 
ago,  now  stand  at  about  TTS$800  million,  and 
this  la  safBdent  to  pay  for  8^  months'  Im- 
porta  at  the  corrMit  level.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, we  ara  perhaps  the  only  developing 
ooontiT  among  those  which  gained  their 
Indepandenoe  In  the  post-war  pwrlod  which 
baa  aettwlly  Increased  its  external  reserves 
alnoe  Independence.  Oar  ooet  of  living  has 
remained  stable  for  the  last  16  years,  and 
tbla  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  a  quick 
look  at  the  statistics  regularly  published  by 
the  Intcmatlonal  Monetary  Fund. 

8.  Oar  eurrency  has  also  been  stable  even 
when  eofi4>ared  with  the  currencies  of  the 
highly  indoatrlallsed  countries.  P\}r  example, 
the  Pint  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
In  its  "«T»ii^i  survey  of  the  shrinking  worth 
of  currencies,  reported  that  during  the  pe- 
riod 1960  to  1M6  United  States  currency 
fall  at  an  average  rate  of  13%  per  annum 
In  taima  of  pnchaalng  power.  Further,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  currencies  of  the 
leading  oountrtes  of  Western  Europe,  viz. 
Belglam.  Weet  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
Britain  ttil  by  between  2%  to  3%  per  annum 
on  an  average  dxirlng  this  period.  That  of 
Canada  and  Australia  fell  by  an  average  of 
3%  per  ^nwiim  while  that  of  Japan  and 
France  fell  by  4%  and  4.7%  per  annvun  re- 
spectively. Xven  the  currency  of  the  frugal 
Dutcdi  f^  by  S.4%  per  annum  and  that  of 
New  Zealand  by  2.0%  per  annum.  Working  on 
the  same  bads,  the  purchasing  po^er  of 
Malaysian  eurrency  fell  by  an  average  rate 
of  only  .46%  per  annvun.  We  are,  therefore, 
well  ahead  of  the  currencies  of  the  highly 
IndoatnaUaed  countries  of  the  Western  world 
and  of  J^ian.  Aoatralla  and  New  Zealand. 
We  are,  of  oome,  even  further  ahead  ot  the 
oountrlea  of  the  developtng  world  which  re- 
corded a  fall  of  anything  from  6%  to  30% 
per  annuiTi  during  tbla  decade. 


S.  To  put  It'very  briefly,  w  have  achieved 
growth  wlthoiA  inflation  and  tbla  la  regarded 
aa  a  pheoome^oB  even  In  the  highly  tndiia- 
trlallsed  worl4  We  even  have  a  fall-fladgad 
democratic  sjktem  of  government,  based 
largely  on  thai  British  ParlUnantary  syatea, 
and  that  ayatstn  seems  to  have  worked  with 
us.  Hie  same  igovemment  which  took  ovw 
from  the  Brltlkh  10  years  ago  U  stUl  ruling 
today  and  the  senior  Cabinet  Ministers  of 
10  yeara  ago  ate  the  senior  Cabinet  Ministers 
ot  today.  Bvea  the  Prime  Minister  has  re- 
mained the  same. 

10.  In  spite  of  aU  this,  we  are  In  financial 
and  economlo  trouble.  In  fact,  we  are  In 
really  serious  finanMaj  difficulties  through 
no  faiilt  of  out  own.  Our  most  important  ex- 
port conunodlty,  viz.  rubber,  which  used  to 
account  for  3(1%  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  56%*  of  our  export  earnings  and 
which  accounts  for  about  30%  of  our  total 
labour  force,  has  reached  Its  lowest  level  In 
18  yeara.  I.e.  US  15  cents  per  lb. 

Between  lOdO  and  1966.  Malaysian  natural 
rubber  produatlon  Increased  by  about  27%. 
In  1967,  production  is  expected' to  rise  by  a 
further  7%  tO  reach  the  million  ton  mark 
for  the  first  time.  Yet  during  this  period 
earnings  fron\  rubber  exports  declined  as  a 
result  of  steadily  falling  prices.  Between  1960 
and  1966,  tbe  nnlt  value  of  Malaysia's  exports 
Of  rubber  fell  by  about  38%  from  an  average 
of  US  35  centi  a  lb.  to  an  average  of  US  31 
cents  a  lb.  I*  1960  we  exported  Just  over 
US$667  millioEi  worth  of  rubber;  by  1966, 
although  the  export  volume  was  nearly  19% 
higher,  export  proceeds  were  27%  lower.  For 
1967,  It  Is  expected  that  the  export  volume 
would  probably  rise  by  about  7%,  but  owing 
to  the  prevailing  price  level,  export  earnings 
from  this  cotnmodlty  are  expected  to  be 
about  9  %  lower. 

11.  A  comparable  situation  for  the  indus- 
trial countrlee  would  be  the  complete  re- 
versal of  the  present  upward  trend  for  the 
prices  of  manufactured  goods  which  we 
largely'lmport  from  them.  If  the  selling  price 
of  rubber  had  kept  pace  with  that  of  such 
manufactured  goods  we  would  be  very  well  off 
Indeed.  In  fact,  had  the  export  prices  of 
rubber  which  prevailed  in  1960  been  main- 
tained througtiout  the  sixties,  Malaysia's  in- 
creased export  volume  during  this  period 
would  have  reaped  an  additional  sum  of 
about  US91,80T  million  in  foreign  exchange 
during  these  7  years,  which  is  aobut  67% 
of  our  estimated  O.NF.  for  1967,  or  nearly 
l^^  times  the  (Country's  gross  export  earnings 
anticipated  fdr  1967,  or  more  than  17  times 
the  amount  Of  net  loans  actually  received 
by  the  public  sector  during  the  period  1961- 
1906,  or  6%  times  the  amount  of  official 
grants  and  net  loans  actually  received  dur- 
ing this  same  period,  or  more  than  3H  times 
the  Inflow  of  both  private  and  official  long- 
term  capital  Into  Malaysia  during  the  pe- 
riod 1961-1964. 

Under  sucli  circumstances,  we  would  not 
only  not  need  any  aid  from  anyone,  we  would 
be  able  to  give  aid  to  other  developing  coun- 
tries and  even  a  little  to  some  of  the  highly 
industrialised  countries  as  well.  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  even  the  mightiest  nation  in 
the  world  wolild  be  in  serious  financial  and 
economic  dlflfctatles,  however  Irreproachable 
Its  conduct  may  be  In  this  field.  If  it  had 
been  placed  in  circumstances  comparable  to 
that  which  faced  us. 

12.  In  the  ease  of  natural  rubber,  we  were 
told  that  It  Haa  Inferior  to  synthetic  rubber 
In  certain  properties  and  we,  therefore,  set 
about  in  earnest  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
our  natural  tubber  so  that  it  could  match 
synthetic  rubber  in  all  reepects.  Thanks  to 
our  research  acientists,  we  can  now  produce 
special  rubbers  tailored  to  meet  the  most 
rigorous  demAnds  of  consumera.  Aa  a  result, 
we  have  come  up  against  another  dUBeoIty 
because  a  nvmber  of  such  technically  sn- 
pertor  natural  rubbers  are  olassUled  as  man- 
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oXactured  goods  <  n  entry  into  some  developed 
countries  and  ^us  attract  import  dutiis 
wblch  leaUy  hurt. 

IS.  If  we  """y  to  aurvlve  theee  obstaela, 
In  spite  of  the  li  eavy  odds,  our  troubles  u« 
still  not  over.  If  the  eqwrts  of  the  develop. 
ing  countries,  whether  of  primary  commodl- 
Ues  or  manufacivired  goods,  begin  to  show 
signs  of  becoming  lucrative,  the  tightly  orgs, 
nlsed,  world-wtd#,  and  all-powerful  shlppini 
cartels,  euphemistically  known  as  "shlppigi 
conferences  ",  all  too  often  raise  their  freight 
rates  to  the  limit  which  the  market  can  stand 
and  thus  skim  off  the  cream  resulting  from 
our  sweat  and  toll.  There  is  no  jvtstlce  or 
logic  In  the  determination  of  such  freight 
rates.  Quite  ofter>  a  commodity  transported 
over  a  shorter  distance  U  charged  more  ttun 
the  same  commodity  transported  over  a  much 
longer  distance,  i 

For  example,  the  current  freight  rate  for 
rubber  from  Slnigapore  to  the  United  King. 
dom  Is  between  ITSe31-37  per  long  ton. 
whereas  the  same  bulk  can  be  exported  from 
Djakarta  to  London  at  a  lower  freight  rtt* 
of  US$27-21  per  long  ton. 

14.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  determination 
of  these  rates  is  largely  based  on  the  abUltj 
of  the  so-called  conferences  to  extract  tbs 
maximum  without  fear  of  retaliation.  When 
the  victim  does  not  possesa  the  power  to  re- 
taliate, the  maxlm\im  is  charged.  Where  he 
does,  the  shipping  conferences  are  more  cir- 
cumspect and  tktis  we  have  the  ^pmaly  tt 
the  same  article  being  charged  l^r^whco 
carried  over  a  longer  distance.         ^ 

15.  Ijast,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  devel- 
oping countries  are  advised  to  IndustrlaUse. 
So  long  as  they  are  only  partially  successful, 
no  great  harm  results.  If,  however,  they  be- 
come really  successful,  then  the  fun  begina 
Gripping  quotas  or  import  duties  or  a  com- 
blnatlon  of  both  are  imposed  against  tbeir 
goods  which  attempt  to  seek  entry  into  the 
industrial  countries.  We,  therefore,  get  the 
paradoxical  situfttion  where  it  is  not  worth- 
while for  a  developing  country  to  be  resUy 
successful  in  this  field  becatise  that  would 
be  the  svu-est  wa(y  to  trouble.  If,  on  the  other 
hand.  It  Is  only  partially  successful,  then  it 
might  enlist  the  pity  of  the  Industrial  coun^ 
tries  and  thus  attract  a  certain  amount  tt 
aid.  I 

16.  One  is,  therefore,  increasingly  driven 
to  the  concltislod  that  the  only  real  hope  lor 
the  developing  countries  is  for  them  to 
realise  that  they  must  largely  rely  on  ttaon- 
selves,  If  they  Irish  to  prosper.  This  Is  rea- 
sonable enough,  because  nations,  like  la- 
dlvldtials,  have  to  learn  to  be  self-relisnt 
and,  as  the  old  eaying  goes,  God  helps  thoet 
who  help  themselves. 

At  the  same  time,  we  In  the  developUtf 
world  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do 
not  desire  aid  as  such.  We  do  not  desire  sld 
which  weakens  rather  than  strengthens,  what 
we  require  most  of  all  is  fair  terms  of  trade. 
What  we  require  most  of  all  Is  a  square  desL 
If  this  is  not  avaUable.  It  is  clear  that  «• 
need.  If  I  may  borrow  an  expression  wblch 
has  since  become  famous,  an  agonizing  re- 
appraisal. 

17.  I  do  not  tplnk,  however,  that  the  proi- 
pects  should  be  as  grim  as  they  appear  st 
the  moment.  "The  history  of  the  post-wir 
years  has  shown  that  there  is  an  IncreaalDf 
awareness  amoqg  the  rich  and  strong  nations 
that  prosperity,  like  peace,  la  one  and  lo- 
divisible.  What  is  required  is  courageoui 
leadership  and  the  ability  to  express  (ueh 
awareness  In  tefms  which  would  be  clear  sad 
accq>table  to  yublle  opinion  in  the  indoi- 
trial  countries.  If  these  requirements  ess 
Iw  met,  the  tmnslaUon  of  intentions  into 
fulfillment  is  merely  a  matter  of  time.  T>» 
United  SUtes  Jkas  aasxuned  the  leadeiabV 
Of  the  free  worM  In  this  momentous  age  tad 
It  can  honestlylbe  said  that  this  is  perbipi 
the  first  time  in  history  that  a  world  poew 
has  consciously  used  its  strength  and  wealtk 
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to  ncomote  the  Interests  ofT  weak  and.  poor 
^tlons.  If  ia  could  crown  its  efforts  In  the 
H^  third  of  the  aoth  century  with  tbm  so* 


preme 


achievement  of  success  in  the  war 


rnlDBt  poverty  and  want,  and  In  the  process 
Jj  ^od  not  only  to  others  but  to  Itself  as 
-eU.  that  would  truly  write  a  bright  and 
ijorioua  chapter  of  human  history,  and  show 
tbat  such  history  need  not  necessarily,  aa 
]UK  too  often  been  the  case,  be  a  catalogue 
gl  man^  mhunumlty  to  man. 


Diploma  Nnreinf  Sdiools  Need  Help 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF  trww  TO«K 
JXTTBS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  V  UB 

Wednesday.  October  11.  1967 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years, 
the  Nation  has  faced  a  critical  shortage 
of  trained  nurses,  but  we  have  yet  to  face 
np  to  It  fully. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  help  the  col- 
iefei  offering  degrees  in  nur£diig  under 
temu  of  the  Nurses  Training  Act  of  1964, 
but  we  have  neglected  to  help  fill  the 
Inoome  gap  which  is  driving  diploma 
nunlng  schools  to  the  wall. 

Last  year,  diploma  schools — ^whlch 
eertlfieate  registered  nurses,  but  do  not 
award  baccalaureate  or  associated  de- 
(leee— accounted  for  26,278  of  the  Na- 
tion's 35,125  graduating  nurses,  or  about 
75  percent  of  the  total. 

Yet,  though  we'  depend  so  heavily 
upon  these  schools  to  train  the  nurses 
we  need,  we  have  stood  by  while  school 
aftar  school  has  been  forced  to  close  Its 
doon  because  of  financial  dlOQcultles. 
and  ethers  have  reduced  enrollment. 

Back  In  1959,  there  were  918  diploma 
nursing  schools  In  the  United  States,  and 
since  then,  121  of  these  have  been  forced 
to  suspend  operations.  In  almost  all 
eaaet,  the  basic  reason  for  Inability  to 
continue  their  educational  programs  has 
been  rising  costs. 

E?«y  diploma  nursing  school  Incurs 
ddldts  ranging  from  $1,200  to  $2,000  a 
year  per  student.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  bridge  the  gap  by  raising  tuition 
east!  and  passing  on  part  of  the  deficit 
in  tbe  form  of  higher  bills  to  patients  In 
ttie  qxmsorlng  hospitals.  As  a  result,  stu- 
dents are  discouraged  from  enrolling  and 
bomltals  are  discouraged  from  recruit- 
ing new  students. 

TJaOa  terms  of  the  1964  Act,  diploma 
Hiiools  must  show  projections  of  enroll- 
inait  growth  in  order  to  qualify  for  con- 
•tfuctkm  assistance.  With  training  costs 
iltog  and  enrollments  falling,  they  have 
been  bard  put  to  qualify. 

They  have  no  way  of  guaranteeing  en- 
rollment over  a  period  of  years,  because 
nwt  diploma  schools  cannot  tell  from 
WK  to  year  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
eaatinoe  at  alL 

I  was  happy  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  19«4 
«.  Md  I  have  been  gratified  to  see  that 
™«itwa«  enacted.  It  has  served  as  an 
™Wrtwit  factor  In  hdplng  to  buOd  up 
«n«rto»'»  nursing  forces.  However,  tta 
"••wet  effect  has  been  to  benefit  schools 


with  baccalaureate  or  associated  pro- 
grams, and  these  schools,  at  their  cur- 
rent rate  of  growth,  cannot  fill  the  short- 
age (rf  nurses. 

Since  1964,  diploma  schools  have  de- 
clined. The  Increase  In  graduates  of  de- 
gree schools  has  not  been  enough  to  make 
up  for  that  decline.  As  a  result,  we  find 
that  there  were  35,259  nursing  graduates 
from  all  schools  in  1964.  but  only  35,125 
In  1966. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  appointed  a  con- 
sultant group  on  niirsing,  and  this  group 
foimd  that  there  were  550.000  practicing 
professional  nurses  In  1962.  The  consult- 
ants estimated  that  850,000  nurses  would 
be  needed  by  1970. 

Here  we  are  In  1967,  with  the  war  in 
Vietnam  increasing  the  demand,  and  only 
640,000  active  registered  nurses  In  all  the 
United  States.  Where  are  we  going  to  get 
anywhere  near  210,000  more  by  1970 — or, 
for  that  matter,  even  by  1980?  Certainly, 
not  by  sitting  back  and  hoping.  Certainly 
not  by  watching  the  diploma  schools 
shrivel  and  die  for  lack  of  support. 

We  have  seen  how  Federal  aid  can  help 
the  baccalaureate  and  associated  degree 
programs.  That  is  good  and  it  must  con- 
tinue. But  we  can  wait  no  longer  to  stim- 
ulate and  support  the  diploma  schools. 

I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  Join  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  f i-om  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Roowry]  and  others  of  our  col- 
leagues in  introducing  H.R.  13096,  which 
would  go  a  long  way  to  restore  diploma 
nursing  schools  to  a  firm  financial  foot- 
ing, make  it  possible  for  them  to  increase 
enrollments,  and  keep  them  In  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  the  trained  nurses  the 
Nation  needs. 

It  would  do  this,  first,  by  providing 
direct  annual  grants  to  help  support  and 
expand  training  resources  and  staff  re- 
cruitment. These  grants  would  range 
from  $12,000  per  school,  for  a  full-time 
student  enrollment  of  at  least  50,  to 
$24,000  for  schools  with  a  full-time  en- 
rollment of  201  or  more  students. 

As  a  second  means  of  assistance,  the 
bill  would  provide  matching  fimd  grants 
of  up  to  $6,000  a  yetu"  per  school  for  ex- 
panded library  resources. 

It  would  help  reduce  training  deficits 
and  lessen  the  Increase  in  tuition  costs 
through  $400  per  student  grants  to 
diploma  nursing  schools. 

The  Surgeon  General  would  be  author- 
ized to  participate  in  determining  eligi- 
bility of  diploma  schools  for  assistance. 
And,  finally,  the  program  would  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  comprehensive 
plans  for  nursing  education,  including 
the  development  of  additional  facilities 
and  plans  for  recruiting  students. 

The  Congress  has  been  prcnnpt  to 
enact  legislation  for  increased  medical 
research,  for  better  hospital  care,  and 
fo{  related  assistance  to  the  healing  arts. 

It  cannot  be  reasonable  to  allow  a 
key  fimction  in  healing  to  fall  by  the 
wayside,  for  lack  of  assistance  to  the 
diploma  nursing  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
aet  promptly  to  bring  H.R.  13096  to 
speedy  oiactment,  for  we  cannot  delay 
any  longer  In  helping  to  overcome  the 
Nation's  deficit  In  nurses. 


J^  Corps  Pcrfom  Valubk  Puhlk 
Sconces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MicHmAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
while  the  success  of  the  Job  Corps  as  a 
program  of  human  renewal  is  becoming 
well  known,  it  is  unf  ortimate  that  many 
of  the  dividends  of  Job  Corps  fail  to  get 
the  attention  they  deserve.  It  is  a  simple 
fact  that  immense  contributions  are  con- 
stantly being  made  to  local  communities 
and  the  conmicHi  good  by  dedicated 
corpsmen  who  work  to  conserve  our  nat- 
ural resources,  or  who  brave  the  elements 
and  face  great  personal  risk  to  fight  fires 
and  floods,  rescue  Individuals  lost  in  the 
wilds,  and  provide  needed  manpower  to 
overcome  many  natiiral  disasters. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  contribu- 
tion which  Job  Corps  makes  in  the  public 
interest,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  the 
work  of  Job  Corpsmen  this  past  summer 
in  clearing  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan 
of  dead  alewlfe  fish.  As  a  result  oi  this 
excellent  work,  the  Job  Corps  headquar- 
ters received  telegrams  and  letters  of 
thanks  and  gratitude  from  many  distin- 
guished public  officials,  including  several 
Members  of  Congress.  One  such  letter 
was  sent  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
amd  minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  . 

With  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
some  of  the  correspondence  received  by 
Job  Corps  concerning  the  alewlfe  clean- 
up at  this  point  in  the  Record,  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  receive  tiie  careful 
consideration  they  deserve. 

OmcK  or  TKX  GovEKitoa, 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  July  28. 1967. 
Mr.  V^.  P.  Pellt, 
Director,  Job  Corps. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Wtishingrton,  D.C.  . 

Dea>   Ma.   Kzixt:    The   State   of  Indiana* 
thanks  the  United  States  Job  Corps  for  the 
work  done  by  108  of  its  men  from  Camp  At- 
terbury  In  helping  clear  dead  alewlfe  frt»n 
the  Indiana  shores  of  Lake  KTirMgan 

The  men  worked  for  two  and  a  half  days  at 
Michigan  City,  Beverly  Shores,  Gary,  East 
Chicago  and  Whiting.  They  worked  hard  and 
steady  despite  the  tmpleasantness  of  their 
task,  and  their  deportment  was  excellent. 

These  communities — especially  Beverly 
Shores— could  not  have  met  this  hazard  to 
the  pubUc  health  without  the  helping  hand 
from  the  Job  Corpsmen. 

Again,  we  thank  you  and  the  men  of  the 
Camp  Atterbtiry  Job  Corps. 
Sincerely, 

BoGza  D.  BKAmGXK, 
Grovemor  of  Indiana. 

CONGBESS    OF    THS    UNTTID    STATBB, 

HoosE  or  Refhesentattves, 

Washington.  D.C.  Augtut  10. 1997. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Keixt, 
Director  Job  Corps, 
Office  of'Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mk.  Keixt:  This  will  acknowledge 
and  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  7 
In  which  you  Inform  me  of  the  aetlvlttee  of 
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the  Job  Corps  In  ridding  Lake  Michigan 
beacbes  at  slewlvea.  I  v«ry  much  ^preclat« 
bearing  from  you  on  this  matter. 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  legislation  calling 
for  the  creation  of  a  Job  Oorpe,  I  have  been 
pleased  to  note  the  wllllngneas  at,  the  Agency  ' 
to  help  where  help  Lb  most  needed. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(XZMZNT  J.  ZaBLOCKI, 

Member  of  Congress. 

VS.  Sknate, 
Wttshington,  D.C..  August  14, 1967. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Kft.i.t. 
Director,  Job  Corps, 
omce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C7 

Dc*a  Ms.  Kkxt:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter informing  me  at  the  inltiaUTe  shown  by 
tb0  Job  Corps  In  ttie  recent  alewife  disaster. 
I  appreciate  your  efforts  in  this  endeavor. 

Tbe  Corpsmen  and  the  Job  Corps  are  to  be 
oongratolAted  for  \mdertaktng  a  task  which  • 
was  shirked  by  so  many  others. 
Sincerely, 

Chaxlbs  H.  Pnurr. 

VS.  Senator. 

Lansxno,  Mich., 

July  14, 1967. 

W.  P.  KZLLT, 

Direetor,  Job  Corps, 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Washiiigton.  D.C.: 

This  Is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  tele- 
gram concerning  assistance  from  Job  Corps- 
men  from  Custer  Job  CorjM  Center  and  the 
Hozle  Conservation  Center  In  removing  fish 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Bfichlgan.  I  have 
designated  Mr.  Olen  C.  Gregg,  deputy  director 
of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Conservation 
to  act  as  my  coordinator  on  this  project.  Mr.. 
Gregg  will  be  In  immediate  contact  with  Mr. 
Crawford  at  your  office  concerning  project 
details.  Might  I  add  that  I  consider  your 
offer  to  be  a  oonstzixrtlve  example  of  beneficial 
State  and  Federal  cooperation  to  meet  a 
problem  <rf  great  concern  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

Oeorgb  Romnet, 
Oovemor,  State  of  Michigan. 

TT.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  14, 1987. 
Mr.  W.  P.  KzLXT. 
Director,  Job  Corps. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAjt  li^.  Kfi.t.t:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
reporting  on  the  fine  wwk  done  by  Job 
Corpsmen  In  removing  dead  alewlves  from 
the  ehores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Tour  men  certainly  performed  In  A-1 
fashion.  It  was  a  nasty  Job  which  they  never- 
theless performed  to  everyone's  great  aatls- 
faotlon. 

Please  tell  the  boys  "Well  done!"  and  thank 
them  for  all  of  us. 
Sincerely, 

Pnnjp  A.  Hart, 

U.S.  Senator. 

V.8.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  Augtut  4, 1967. 
Hon.  Saegent  Shuvee, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

.  Dkae  Me.  Shbitee:  Nvimerous  reports  have 
reached  my  oOloe  concerning  the  excellent 
Job  performed  by  Job  Oocpa  trainees  In  help- 
ing to  remove  dead  alewife  fish  from  public 
beaches  along  the  eboreUne  of  Lake  Ificb- 
Igan. 

I  personally  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
prompt  and  effective  response  to  my  request 
for  such  — itsnce. 

I  bofM  70a  will  txpnaa  my  gratitude  for 
a  job  well  done  to  the  many  Oorpamen  who 
partle^MKted  In  tbe  clean-up  program. 


With  best  wishes  and  my  kind  peraofwl 
regards,  I  am 

Sincei^ly, 

RoBBiT  P.  Oimnr, 

VJS.  Senator. 

CONGBESS^r  THE  nNITBD  &TATBB, 

OW  Rdvesemtatives, 
Wakhington.  D.C.  August  10. 1997. 
Mr.  W.  P.  KiixT, 
Director,  Joa  Corps, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Keixt  :  Thanks  so  much  for  your 
recent  letter^  infcmnlng  me  of  the  outstand- 
ing Job  doiM  by  the  Job  corpsmen  in  the  re- 
moval at  diad  and  decaying  alewife  from 
the  shores  ot  Lake  Michigan. 

The  alewUe  problem  is  a  difficult  one  and 
the  Job  was**  dirty  Job.  From  all  due  reports, 
however,  the  Job  corpsmen  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  assistance  to  the  citizens 
of  Michigan, 

With  beet  wishes. 
SinceijEly, 

PHnjp  E.  Rttppe, 
JIf  cwiber  of  Congress. 

COKGREss  3r  the  TTMrrED  States, 

H  >USE  OP  Representatives, 
Wa  )hington,  D.C,  August  22, 1967. 

Kl  LLT, 


Mr.  W.  P 

Director.  Joi  Corps. 

Office  of  Eci  nomic  Opportunity, 

Washington, 

Dear  Mr 
hand  r^>ort^ 
Job    Corps 
beaches  in 

All  of  you 
and 


D.C. 

EEU.T:  I  have  had  many  flrst- 

on  the  excellent  wwk  at  tbe 

in    clearing    alewife    from    the 

district, 
are  to  be  commended,  thanked, 


iiy 


congrat  ilated 
Since]  ely,  — 

GX7T    VANDCR   JaGT, 

Af  ember  of  Congress. 

Congress  op  the  Untteo  States, 

ilousE  op  Representattves, 
Wa  shington,  DC.  August  16, 1967. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Kb  LLT, 
Director,  Joi  Corps, 
Office  of  Ecciiomic  Opportunity, 
Washingtonl  DtC. 

Dear  Mr.ikellt:  I  appreciated  receiving 
your  account  of  the  Job  Corpsmen's  partici- 
pation in  removing  dead  alewlves  from  the 
l>eaches  of  Lake  Michigan. 

As  representatives  of  my  district,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Custer  Job  Oorpe  Center  in  Battle 
Creek  are  qf  special  Interest  to  me.  This 
worthwhile  and  arduous  activity,  greatly 
helping  to  alleviate  a  crisis  situation,  is 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  me  and,  I  am 
sure,  by  my  {constituents  and  the  citizens  of 
Michigan. 

Please  relay  my  personal  thanks  to  the 
Custer  Job  Corps  Center.  And  keep  up  the 
good  work. 

With  wanliest  regards, 
Since|ely, 

Garrt  Brown, 
Member  of  Congress. 


CONGRESSI  op  the  UNTTEO  StATES, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Wtishingum,  D.C,  August  9, 1967. 
Mr.W.P.K^XT. 
iMrecfor,  J09  Corps, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kki.t.t  :  Many  thanks  for  your 
letter  of  August  7,  reporting  on  the  progress 
that  Job  corps  trainees  have  made  In  help- 
ing to  clear  our  beaches  ot  the  alewife  nui- 
sance, j 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  appreciation  and 
oongratulatlona  to  the  young  men  at  tbe  Job 
Oorps,  and  to  the  program's  admlnlatnton, 
for  tbe  flnf  puUlc  service  they  h&v*  per- 
formed in  atocompllshlng  this  task.  It  Is  ta- 


a  most  eonstructive   example  of  hot 
tbe  federal  gorermnent  can  cooperate  vttk 
tbe  states  to  hilp  solve  common  problems. 
Kindest  regai  ds. 


Slncerel; , 


OotAU)  R.  Ford, 
MeTnber  of  Congress. 


EdacatioB    ■  tfic  Road  to  FreedoH, 
Secnritjr,  aad  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENiJAMlN  B.  BUCKBURN 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOXiSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dol- 
lar spent  on!  education  today  means  t 
thousand  dollars  saved  on  welfare  In  tbe 
next  generatlbn. 

Education  Is  the  road  to  freedom,  se- 
curity, and  prosperity. 

Our  first  obligation  to  the  youngsten 
of  today  is  to  provide  a  sound  moral  edu- 
cation, for  morality  Is  the  cohesive  fabric 
of  the  entire  jsoclai  structure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Introducing  toda; 
a  bill  to  provide  tax  exemptions  for  edu- 
cational expanses — a  tax  exemption  for 
funds  spent  lor  higher  education,  either 
in  family,  or  tn  the  form  of  contributiou 
to  scholarshit)  funds. 

In  recent  ;year8  tbe  costs  of  bigher 
education  haft^e  been  advancing  rapidly, 
and  have  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  both 
parents  and  students. 

Meanwhile^  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  attempting  to  assist  education 
by  ever-increasing  appropriations.  Uj 
proposal  is  t0  allow  a  proper  tax  exemp- 
tion for  edu^tional  expenses,  and  thut 
reduce  the  aemand  for  Federal  aid  to 
education.     I 

I  feel  that  when  someone  spends  1 
large  simi  of  money  to  provide  himself 
or  his  children  with  a  higher  education, 
he  Is  spending  money  in  the  national  In- 
terest, and  Itjls  only  fair  that  the  Nation 
try  to  ease  nls  burden  through  our  tai 
laws.  I 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
enter  a  bill  that  will  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  higher  education.  Basically,  my  bQl 
provides  a  ido-percent  tax  credit  on  the 
first  $200  wmch  Is  spent  on  a  person's 
education;  76  percent  on  the  next  $3M, 
and  finally,  25  percent  of  the  next  $1,0W. 

As  an  individual  reaches  a  higher  tax 
bracket,  the  tax  credit  will  be  greater  to 
him  in  proportion  to  an  Individual  in  » 
lower  tax  bracket.  In  order  to  help  equal- 
ize the  benefits  among  different  tas 
brackets,  I  a^n  providing  for  a  1 -percent 
reduction  fr^m  the  tax  credit  for  those 
earning  an  adjusted  gross  Income  In  ex- 
cess of  $25,000. 

The  credit  is  available  to  anyone  who 
pays  the  specified  expenses  for  someone 
trying  to  ob^dn  a  higher  education.  Q 
Is  available  t|>  students  who  are  trying  to 
put  themselves  through  school.  It  k 
available  to  parents  helping  their  diil- 
dren  throiu^  college,  and  It  wUl  Ix 
available  toother  persons  who  oontrib- 
ate  help.  Tlds  measure  would  help  to 


oeate  Individual  scholarships  in  that  the 
Afgfot  would  receive  a  tax  credit,  and 
colleges  could  well  use  Uils  provision  to 
encourage  their  alumni  to  help  some  de- 
serving student. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  col- 
lege education  is  not  the  only  form  of 
additional  training  and  education 
needed.  Our  advanced  technology  creates 
an  unending  need  for  upgrading  the 
skills  of  those  engaged  In  industry  and 
science.  It  would  be  discriminatory  to 
help  only  students  attending  college.  Un- 
der my  bill  any  person  attending  a  post- 
secondary  school  such  as  business,  trade, 
technical,  and  other  vocational  institu- 
tions would  be  qualified  for  the  credit. 

There  are  many  students  in  college 
today  who  are  receiving  full  or  partial 
scbolat^ps.  The  median  family  Income 
of  students  receiving  scholarships  is 
$8,436.  Most  State-supported  colleges 
have  a  tuition  of  less  than  $600.  My  pro- 
po^  would  furnish  a  maximum  tax 
credit  of  $675.  The  assistance  from  the 
tax  credit  measure  could  release  schol- 
aishipe  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  greater 

oeed. 

In  my  own  State,  Georgia,  there  are 
many  outstanding  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Included  in  the  Fourth  District 
are  Georgia  State  College  and  De  Kalb 
Junior  College.  Georgia  State's  tuition 
for  three  quarters  is  $315  for  residents 
ol  Georgia,  and  De  Kalb  Junior  College's 
tuition  for  two  trimesters  is  $220  for 
residents  of  De  Kalb  County. 

My  bill  would  provide  a  $296.25  tax 
aedit  for  any  Georgia  citizen  who  de- 
sired to  attend  Georgia  State. 

Also,  a  tax  credit  of  $215  would  be 
provided  for  all  those  De  Kalb  County 
residents  who  desire  to  attend  De  Kalb 
Junior  College.  Thus,  under  my  plan, 
any  resident  of  my  State  who  wishes  to 
attend  these  institutions,  and  has  the 
academic  background,  may  do  so. 

Those  college  students  who  are  work- 
ing in  order  to  pay  for  their  college  edu- 
cation will  receive  a  larger  rebate  from 
tiie  Internal  Revenue  Service  under  the 
tax  credit.  This  rebate  will  give  them  ad- 
ditional funds  which  they  need  so  badly 
to  pay  for  food  and  clothing. 

Our  Nation  today  Is  confronted  by 
many  thousands  of  frustrated  young- 
sters who  are  unable  to  obtain  higher 
education  because  of  the  cost  involved. 

My  bill  helps  promote  the  American 
ideal  of  helping  those  who  desire  to  help 
themselves,  without  any  Interference 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  feel  it  is  very  important  for  these 
ambitious  young  people  to  attempt  to 
obtain  an  education  by  themselves,  in- 
stead of  having  to  rely  on  Government 
tninlng,  or  some  other  federally  spon- 
»red  program. 

■niUB,  my  bill  will  allow  the  individual 
to  provide  for  his  own  education  without 
■eking  the  help  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

.J  therefore  urge  the  House  to  give 
™«  measure  prompt  and  careful  con- 
Jtemtion  at  the  earUest  possible  de- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  the  text  of  my 
bill  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
credits  allowable)  is  amended  by  renumber- 
ing section  40  as  41.  and  by  inserting  after 
section  39  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  40.  Expenses  of  higher  education. 

"(a)  General  Rm.E. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  an  individual,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  impoeed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year,  an  amount,  determined  tinder  sub- 
section (b) ,  of  the  expenses  of  higher  educa- 
tion paid  by  him  during  the  taxable  year  to 
one  or  more  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  providing  an  education  above  the 
twelfth  grade  for  himself  or  for  any  other  in- 
dividual. 

"(b)   LiMrrATioNs. — 

"(1)  Amount  per  iNDivmtTAi,. — The  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  for  expenses  of  higher 
education  of  any  individual  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  shaU  be  an  amoiuit  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  100  percent  of  so  much  of  fuch  ex- 
penses as  does  not  exceed  $200, 

"(B)  75  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  (200  but  does  not  exceed 
(500,  and 

"(C)  25  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  (500  but  does  not  exceed 
(1.500. 

"(2)   Proration    op    credit    where    more 

THAN  ONE  TAXPATEB  PATS  EXPENSES. — If  ex- 
penses of  higher  education  of  an  individual 
are  paid  by  more  than  one  taxpayer,  the 
credit  allowable  to  each  taxpayer  under  sub- 
section (a)  stuOI  be  the  same  portion  of  tbe 
credit  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  which 
the  amount  of  exfwnses  of  higher  education 
of  such  individual  paid  by  the  taxpayer  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  is  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
penses of  higher  education  of  such  individual 
paid  by  aU  taxpayers  during  the  taxable 
year. 

"(3)  Reditction  of  CREDrr. — The  credit  un- 
der subsection  (a)  for  expenses  of  higher 
education  of  any  individual  paid  during  the 
taxable  year,  as  determined  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  adjusted  gross  in- 
come of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  (25,000. 

"(c)  DEFiNrnoNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Expenses  of  higher  education. — The 
term  'expenses  of  higher  education'  means — 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  lor  the  en- 
rollment or  attendance  of  a  student  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and 

"(B)  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
required  for  courses  of  instruction  above  tbe 
twelfth  grade  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education. 

Such  term  does  not  Include  any  amount 
paid,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  meals,  lodg- 
ing, or  similar  personal,  living,  or  family  ex- 
penses. In  the  event  an  amount  paid  for  tui- 
tion or  fees  included  an  amount  for  meals, 
lodging,  or  similar  expenses  which  Is  not 
separately  stated,  the  portion  of  such  amount 
which  is  attributable  to  meals,  lodging,  or 
similar  expenses  shall  be  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

"(2)    iNUTlTUTiON   OF   HIGREX    O)UCAn0N.— 

The  term  Institution  ol  higher  eduoatlon' 
means — 

"(A)  an  educational  Inetltotlon  (as  defined 
In  section  161  (e)  (4) ) — 


"(i)  which  regularly  offers  education  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade;  and 

"(U)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  constitute  charitable  contributions 
within  the  meaning  of  section  170(c);  or 

"(B)  a  buslnes  or  trade  school,  or  t^ichnlcal 
institution  or  other  technical  or  vocational 
school  in  any  State,  which  (1)  is  legally  au- 
thorized to  provide,  and  pirovldes  within  that 
State,  a  program  of  poetsecondary  vocational 
or  technical  education  designed  to  fit  Indi- 
viduals for  useful  employment  in  recognized 
occupations;  and  (11)  is  accredited  by  a  na- 
tionally recognized  agency  or  association 
listed  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education;  and  (iU)  has  been  in  existence 
for  two  years  m'  has  been  specially  accredited 
by  the  c5onunis8ioner  as  an  institution  meet- 
ing the  other  requirements  of  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(3)  State. — The  term  'State*  includes  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

"(d)  Speciai,  Rules. — 

"(1)  Adjustment  for  certain  scholar- 
ship AND  veterans'  BENEFITS. — The  smount 
otherwise  taken  Into  account  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  as  expenses  of  higher  education  of 
any  Individual  during  any  period  shall  be 
reduced  (before  the  application  of  sulisec- 
tlon  (b) )  by  any  amounts  received  by  such 
individuals  during  such  period  as — 

"(A)  a  scholarship  or  feUowship  granl 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1)) 
which  under  section  117  Is  not  Includible  In 
groea  income,  or 

"(B)  an  educational  assistance  allowance 
under  chapter  34  or  36  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)      NONCKEDIT    AND     HECKEATIONAL,     RC. 

COURSES. — Amounts  paid  for  expenses  of 
higher  education  of  any  Individual  shaU  be 
taken  into  account  tmder  subsection  (a)  — 

"(A)  in  tbe  case  of  an  individual  who  is  a 
candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  de- 
gree, only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are  at- 
tributable to  coxu'ses  of  instruction  for  which 
credit  is  allowed  toward  a  baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  la 
not  a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree,  only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are 
attributable  to  cotu^es  of  instruction  neces- 
sary to  fulflU  requirements  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  predetermined  and  identified  edu- 
cational, professional,  or  vocational  objective^ 

"(e)  Disallowance  of  Expenses  as  Deduc- 
tions.— No  deduction  shaU  be  allowed  under 
section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  business 
expenses)  for  any  expenses  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  (after  the  application  of  sub- 
section (b) )  is  tak$n  Into  accoimt  In  deter- 
mining the  amodnt  of  any  credit  aUowed 
under  subsection  (a) .  The  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  to  the  expenses  of  any  tax- 
payer who,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  elects  not  to 
apply  the  provisions  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  such  expenses  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(f)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  hla 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regiUations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  Tbe  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"Sec.  40.  Expenses  of  higher  education. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayment  of  tax." 

Sec.  a.  The  amendments  made  by  **•*'  Ao( 
itfuOl  apply  to  the  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  l«M. 
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fflGHLIGHTS 

Senate  continued  debate  on 
^  House  passed  a  bill  to  create 


Chamber  Action 


Subversive  Activities  G>ntrol  bill. 
a|a  independent  Federal  Maritime  Adniinistration. 


Senate 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  S  14847-S  14871 ' 

Bills  Introduced:  Six  bills  and  one  resolution  yferc  in- 
troduced, as  follows:  S.  2542-2547;  and  S.  Res.  178. 


Pim* 


Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

S.  878,  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  so  as  to  permit  further  Fedc  ral  use 
and  donation  of  exchange  sale  property,  with  j  mend- 
ment  (S.  Rcpt.  642) ;  and 

S.  Res.  15^  to  provide  an  additional  $5,000  foi  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  to  study  and  e  raluate 
the  effects  of  laws  pertaining  \o  proposed  reorganiza- 
tions in  the  executive  department  (no  written  report) — 
referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administrat  on. 


s  14Ma 


Pag* 


S 1484S 


Bills  Referred:  Six  House-passed  bills  were  rek  rred  to 
appropriate  committees.  Pa9«si4S47 

San  Rafael  Wilderness:  Senate  disagreed  to  House 
amendment  to  S.  889,  to  designate  the  San  Rafael  Wil- 
derness, Los  Padres  National  Forest,  Calif.,  asl  ed  for 
conference  with  House,  and  appointed  as  conferees 
Senators    Jackson,    Anderson,    Church,    Kuchcl,    and 

Allott  Pa9*S14«80 

Philippines:  Senate  adopted  S.  Res.  160,  to  extend 
greetings  <rf  Senate  to  the  Congress  of  Philippine!  on  the 
66th  anniversary  of  arrival  <rf  Thomasitc  teachei  s,  after 
adopting  a  perfecting  and  conforming  anfendn  ent  by 
Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  fvgn  s  1 4S47'  -s  1 4S4S 

Water  Resources:  Senate  concvirred  in  House  !  imend- 
ment  (with  an  amendment)  to  S.  1788,  auth  >rizing 
feasibihty  studies  of  proposed  irrigation  projects  in 
North  Dakota,  Arizona,  and  Oklahoma. 

FogM  sr4880-S14SS1 

Urban  Problems:  S.J.  Res.  112,  extending  until  t)ecem- 
bcr  31, 1968,  time  for  signing  report  by  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems,  was  cleared  for  President  when  Senate 
concurred  in  House  amendment.       pogM  s  i4S9i  -s  i4«92 


Subversive  Activities  Control:  Senate 

bate  on  S.  2171,  to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities 

D922 


continved  de- 
Con- 


trol Act  so  as  to  accord  witji  recent  decisions  of  the 
courts. 

PogM  S  14S79-S  14SS0,  S  y* 


Nominations: 
ceived. 


4#t2-S  14t*3,  S  14«8^$  14H1, 
S  14893-S  Ufa 

45  postmastcjr  nominations  were  le- 

PoQM  S  14905-$  14fN 

met  at  noon  and  ad- 
Wednesday,  October  18, 
,  to  amend  Subversive 

fogat  S  14847,  S  14M5 


Si  mate 


2I7I, 


Program  for  Wednesday 
journed  at  5:10  p.m.  tmtil  noo^ 
when  it  will  continue  on  S. 
Activities  Control  Act. 

Committee  Meetings 

{Committees  not  listed  did  not  m:et) 

FISHERY  BILLS 

Committee  on  Commerce:  Committee,  in  executive  ses- 
sion, ordered  favorably  reported  the  following  meas- 
ures: S.  2269,  regarding  unla^^  ful  seizure  of  U.S.  fishing 
vessels  by  foreign  countries;  1>.  2047,  to  exempt  ccrtam 
vessels  engaged  in  the  fishing  I 
mcnts  of  certain  inspection  laws;  S.  1260,  providing  far 
protection  of  mammals  under  die  Northwest  Adantk 
Fisheries  Act  of  1950  (amende  d) ;  S.  1752,  making  it  un- 
lawful for  foreign  vessels  to  <  ngage  in  fisheries  widiin 
U.S.  territorial  v^raters;  S.  179J,  authorizing  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  loans  tj  fishermen's  coopcratiw 

assaiations;  and  S.J.  Res.  10^,  to  authorize  a  survey  of 

coastal  and  fresh  water  comn  lercial  fishery  resources  d 
theU.S.  (amended). 

Committee  indefinitely  po!  tponcd  further  action  00 
S.  2232,  regarding  prohibition  of  foreign  fishing  in  Ui. 
territorial  waters. 

D.C.  MATTERS 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia:  Subcommittee 
on  the  Judiciary  held  hearing;  on  H.R.  8582  and  S.  1682, 
to  increase  from  two  to  five  the  number  of  associate 
judges  on  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals,  with  testimony 
from  Andrew  M.  Hood,  Chief  Judge,  D.C.  Court  of 
Appeals;  John  O.  Lane,  on  behalf  of  Committee  00 
Administration  of  Justice,  I>.C.  Judicial  Confcrcna; 
Robert  F.  Kneipp,  Chief  Assistant  D.C.  Corporation 
Counsel;  and  William  J.  Donnelly,  Jr.,  Committee  on 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Bar  Association. 


Lawrence  Poet  Ofice  DedicatioB 

ESVEHSlOm  GF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  mm  touc 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  TESZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1967,  the  new  VS.  post  office 
at  Lawrence,  N.Y.,  was  officially  dedi- 
cated. Due  to  Illness,  I  was  unable  to  at- 
tend the  dedication  of  this  long-awaited 
post  office  facility — which  replaced  a 
structure  more  than  65  years  old — and 
irtiich  is  destined  to  bring  improved 
postal  service  to  the  residents  of  my 
home  community.  My  dear  wife,  Plorrle, 
rq)resented  me  at  the  dedication  cere- 
monies. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Lawrence  post- 
master, Mrs.  Florence  Robinson,  and  to 
her  dedicated  staff  for  their  efforts  to 
p«tntAin  postal  service  in  Lawrence, 
though  handicapped  by  inadequate  fa- 
eflltles.  The  new  post  office  will  mate- 
rially assist  them  in  the  objective  of  pro- 
vldtDg  improved  and  better  postal  service 
for  every  resident  of  our  community. 

The  UJS.  postal  service  bandies  more 
maU  than  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
vorid  combined.  It  Is  a  "big  business" 
wfaiefa  continuously  needs  to  be  modem- 
bed  and  improved  to  provide  the  serv- 
des  required  by  our  expanding  industrial 
and  business  complex  and  our  national 
populatiwi  of  200  million. 

One  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tkms  we  can  make  to  the  improvement 
of  the  postal  service  is  the  Improvement 
and  replacement  of  our  outdated  post  of- 
fice buildings  and  equipment.  The  old 
lAwience  Post  Office  always  struck  me  as 

a  renmant  of  the  "Wells  Fargo"  era.  The 
new  building  and  Its  modem  facilities  Is 
something  the  residents  of  Lawrence  can 
be  proud  of  and  I  am  indeed  pleased  that 
I  was  able  to  use  my  good  offices  in  ex- 
pediting an  application  which  was  pend- 
ing for  more  than  8  years. 

DXDICATION  COMIcrrTEX 

Ti»  residents  of  the  Incorporated  vil- 
lage of  Lawrence  were  so  delighted  with 
the  news  that  they  were  to  receive  a  new 
post  office  facility  that  they  proceeded 
towwnlze  a  Dedication  Committee  In- 
wming  the  mayor  of  the  village,  repre- 
•aitattves  of  industry,  business,  banking 
•nddtJaens  of  all  faiths  and  walks  of  life. 
■n»e  following  served  on  the  Dedication 
Committee: 

Wniam  D.  Denson,  chairman;  Edward 
«wda.  Mannle  Weiss,  cochairmen;  Jay 
F. Gordon,  master  of  ceremonies:  John  P. 
wrnolds,  Herbert  Rosenthal,  treasurers: 
•"•rton  Stein,  secretary. 
^,*'"-  Rorence  Robinson,  ex  oiHcio: 
"«•  Dolle  Adams;  Robert  C.  Baldridge: 
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Irving  Baron;  Raymond  Baron;  M.  Al- 
bert Bendes;  Bert  Berk;  8.  Jerome  Ber- 
man;  Paul  D.  Brown;  William  D.  Claiit; 
Millard  Cohen;  Courtlandt  P.  Dixon; 
Arnold  Douglas;  Nat^n  Farber;  John 
P.  Garde,  Jr. 

Dr.  S.  David  Geller,  David  J.  Jacobs. 
Thomas  Lanzlllota,  Abner  Levine,  Milton 
Lynn,  Harry  S.  Mayer,  Milton  Meyer, 
Calvin  PoUvy,  Robert  Rlchner,  Mrs. 
Harold  S.  Rosenf  eld.  Bernard  Sloat,  Bar- 
net  Tannenbaum,  Mrs.  Herbrt  Tenzer, 
Thomas  B.  Walsh.  Ichabod  T.  WUUams. 

BPOKSORS 

The  dedication  committee  enlisted 
businesses  and  private  citizens  to  act  as 
sponsors  for  the  dedication  ceremonies 
which  were  followed  by  a  reception  at 
the  Lawrence  Village  Park  Oolf  Club. 
The  sponsors  for  the  occasion  were  the 
following: 

Acker  Knitting  Mills,  Inc;  Dolle 
Adams;  Advertising  Distributors  of 
America:  Bargain  town  tJSA;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bert  Bark;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Jerome 
Berman;  8.  M.  Bemheim  Agency,  Inc.; 
Blum,  Levin  &  Ross;  the  Brandeis  School; 
Paul  D.  Brown,  Inc.;  Chemical  New  York 
Trust  Co.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D. 
Clark;  Concord  Oil  Corp.;  Congregation 
Beth  Sholom;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D. 
Denson. 

Double  E.  Pood  Markets,  Inc.;  the 
Entertainer;  Five  Towns  Democratic 
Club;  Porley  Jewelers,  Inc.;  Franklin 
National  Bank;  Gruber's  Service  Station; 
the  HiUel  School;  Hills,  Korvette  Super- 
markets; Air.  and  Mrs.  Jack  J.  Holland: 
HSW  Agency,  Inc.;  Jules  Cleaners,  Inc.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Kalikow;  E.  J.  Kor- 
vette, Inc.;  Lawrence  Association,  Inc.; 
Lawrence  Cedarhurst  Federal  Savings; 
Lawrence  Cedarhurst  Republican  Club. 

Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Lawrence  Drug  Co. ;  Lawrence  Wines  and 

Liquors;  Lawrence  Yacht  Club;  Mr.  and 
Mis.  Abner  Levine;  Levitt  Bros.,  Inc.; 

Fred  R.  Mackey  Agency,  Inc.;  Mayfair  at 
Lawrence:  Miller's  Pharmacy.  Inc.;  Nas- 
sau Herald;  National  Bank  of  North 
America:  Peninsula  National  Bank;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Meyer  H.  Robinson;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  S.  Rosenf  eld;  Mr.  and  lEn. 
Alexander  Sacks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Samuels;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Abraham  H.  Schwartz;  Sheridan 
Creations,  Inc.;  SMS  Realty  Co.;  South 
Shore  Record;  M.  Stark  Construction 
Co.;  Stefans  Flowers,  Inc.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
JercHne  S.  Sverdlik;  Temple  Israel;  Tem- 
ple Sinai;  the  Tenny  Press;  Hon.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Tenzer;  David  J.  Thomp- 
son Mailing  Corp.;  Wall  Decor,  Inc.; 
Mannle  Weiss,  Inc.;  the  Wilshire. 

DEDICATION    PKOCBAM 

The  dedication  program  on  this  beau- 
tiful Sunday  afternoon  was  both  interest- 
ing and  impressive. 

Musical  prelude,  Lawrence  Junior  High 
School  Band,  I^wrence  Appel  and  Stan- 
ley Vansant,  directors. 


Chairman,  dedication  committee,  Hon. 
William  D.  Denson.  trustee,  vUIage  of 
Lawrence. 

Invocation,  Rev.  Deimls  W.  K.  Wag- 
ner, lAwrence  Methodist  Church. 

Master  of  ceremonies,  Hon.  Jay  P.  Gor- 
don, mayor,  village  of  Lawrence. 

Welcome,  Hon.  Florence  Robinson, 
postmaster. 

Introduction  of  guests,  Hon.  Jay  F. 
Gordon,  master  of  ceremonies. 

Remarks,  Hon.  Ralph  O.  Caso,  presid- 
ing supervisor,  town  of  Hempsteaad. 

Remarks,  Hon.  Eugene  H.  Nickerson, 
Nassau  County  executive. 

Remarks,  %&jcs.  Herbert  Tenzer,  wife  of 
Memlier  of  Congress,  Fifth  Congressional 
District. 

Musical  selections,  Lawrence  Junior 
High  School  Band. 

Dedication  address,  Hon.  A.  C.  Hahn, 
special  aslstant  to  PMG  for  policies  and 
projects,  acting  regional  director. 

Presentation  of  flag,  Mr.  James  Fazio, 
district  administraUve  aid  to  Congress- 
man Tenzer. 

Blessing  of  flag.  Rabbi  Gilbert  Klaper- 
man.  Congregation  Beth  Sholom. 

Raising  of  flag,  color  guard,  Pfc.  John 
J.  Oliverl  Post  1582,  VFW,  Edward  Ga- 
lante,  conmiander. 

Pledge  of  allegiance,  Michael  Vsaente, 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  -winner; 
Charles  Heine,  commander,  Lawrence- 
Cedarhurst  Post  339,  American  Legion. 

National  Anthem,  Dale  M.  Sarro. 

Benediction,  Rev.  William  HiU.  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Lawrence. 

Retiring  of  colors,  Pfc.  John  J.  Ollveri 
Post  1582,  VFW. 

Musical  concert,  Lawrence  Junior  High 
School  Band. 

I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
texts  of  remarks  made  at  the  ofScial 
dedication  by  a  number  of  officials  and 

local  community  leaders: 

Invocation  bt  Dxnnxs  W.  K.  Wagneh,  Pastok, 

THE  Lawrence  Methodist  Cbihich 
Almighty  C3od,  our  Fatber,  by  wboee  power, 
wisdom,  and  love  all  things  are  sanctified. 
enUghtened.  and  made  perfect;  be  merciful 
to  UB  and  bleas  ua,  that  what  we  now  do  may 
please  thee,  and  show  forth  the  honor  of  thy 
name.  Let  thy  wott.  appear  to  thy  servants, 
and  thy  glory  to  their  children.  Let  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord  our  Ood  be  upon  us:  and 
establish  thou  the  work  of  our  bands  upon 
ua;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish 
thou  it;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Remarks  Maok  at  Dkdication  or  Lawrxnck 
Post  Ornca  bt  Whxiam  A.  Cakroxx. 
DiRCCToa,  Postal  Operations  Division,  Nkw 
York  Regional  Omcx 

Members  o<  clergy,  ICr.  Nickerson,  Mrs. 
Tenser,  Postmaster  Robinson,  learned  guests, 
patroms  of  the  Lawrence  Postal  District  and 
my  many  postal  colleagues  present  In  this 
gathering. 

There  la  no  one  tjtilng  among  my  un- 
assigned  duties  that  I  enjoy  more  than  being 
given  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the 
dedication  of  a  new  post  office.  Today,  on  be- 
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half  of  our  President.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson; 
our  Postmaster  General,  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien; 
and  our  Regional  Director,  Idr.  A.  C.  Habn. 
I  take  pleasure  In  dedicating  the  new  Law- 
rence Post  Office. 

With  this  dedication  of  a  building,  we  also 
dedicate  the  services  which  will  be  g^ven  to 
you  by  Postmaster  Robinson  and  her  able 
staff.  The  acquisition  of  this  new  post  office 
fulfills  an  obligation  not  only  to  you  p>eopl« 
of  Lawrence,  but  to  our  own  postal  em- 
ployees In  that  It  gives  them  the  type  of 
pleasant  surroundings  and  efficient  work 
space  to  give  you  the  good  service  you  de- 
Bvre.  Of  interest  to  you  people,  as  taxpayers. 
Is  the  fact  that  our  current  building  pro- 
gram. In  most  Instances,  calls  for  leased 
buildings;  the  advantage  to  the  township 
being  that  these  buildings  stay  on  the  tax 
rolls  of  the  local  community.  As  you  know, 
most  federal,  state,  and  local  buildings  when 
they  are  owned  by  the  government  agency 
Involved,  are  tax  free.  This  Is  not  so  in  the 
case  of  this  new  Lawrence  Post  Office.  This 
will  contlnuf  to  contribute  taxes  to  your 
local  treasury. 

A  new  post  office  does  not  Just  happen — 
It  takes  great  effort  on  the  part  of  your  local 
congressman  to  see  that  his  community  gets  a 
fair  share  of  the  dollars  allotted  to  the  Post 
Office  Department;  careful  planning  at  the 
Poet  Office  Department  level  to  put  new  poet 
offices  In  the  places  mostly  in  need  of  them, 
within  the  limited  building  funds  allotted  to 
them.  It  Is  not  always  easy  to  accomplish 
this.  I  look  across  the  tracks  from  this  plat- 
form and  I  see  your  old  post  office.  I  am  aware 
that  we  occupied  that  same  site  for  over  6S 
years.  Surely  we  have  not.  up  to  now,  kept 
pace,  with  the  growth  of  your  commimlty.  It 
Is  situations  like  this,  and  others  even  more 
serious,  which  prompted  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  to  make  his  unprecedented  proposal 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  be  taken  out 
of  Government  as  such — away  from  Congres- 
sional controls  and  restrictions  which  are 
necessary  under  any  democratic  system.  This 
Is  not  a  criticism  of  our  Ckingress  but  a  facing 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  fabulous  growth  of 
our  population  and  the  ever-growing  volume* 
of  maU  la  too  rapid  to  be  bound  up  In  the 
controls  of  legislation.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  proposes  a 
public  corporation  similar  in  nature  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Over-slmpllfled, 
this  would  mean  that  the  postal  corporation 
could  plan  further  ahead,  not  only  In  our 
building  program,  but  In  research  and  de- 
velopment. Pot  example — under  the  present 
system  we  can  only  plan  biillding  programs 
within  our  budget  for  a  given  year;  under 
a  corporate  program  we  could  float  bond  is- 
sues for  building  programs  over  longer  terms. 
Immediately  upon  receiving  Postmaster 
Oeneiml  O'Brien's  int>posal,  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  committee  made  up  of  top  business 
executives  to  determine  its  feasibility. 

Our  building  program  must  keep  pace  with 
our  growth.  Our  volume  Increases  at  more 
than  3  billion  pieces  per  year.  This  year  we 
will  handle  approximately  B4  bllUon  piece* 
ot  maU.  We  cannot  afford  to  put  our  heads  In 
the  sand  and  expect  this  problem  to  disap- 
pear. We  cant  solve  this  problem  alone.  It 
takes  the  cooperation,  not  only  of  each  at  vm 
postal  employees,  but  also  we  need  the  o»- 
operatlon  of  you — the  mailing  public. 

Five  years  ago.  the  Poet  Office  Department 
Inaugurated  the  Zip  Code  Program.  At  first 
■■•  were  tile  but*  of  many  cartoons,  Jokes, 
and  resistance  based  on  a  mlsai^r^enslon — 
thai  It  would  not  last,  but  our  faith  in  this 
Program  has  borne  fruit.  Industry  haa  con- 
ceded Iti  merits  and  has  bsoom*  almost  100% 
oooperatlTe — bat  w*  n«ad  everyone's  ooopera- 
tton  In  this  Program.  Most  of  our  pbuM  for 
development  of  Isttsr  sortaxs  and  optical 
■ouuien  depends  on  tbs  un  at  Zip  Ood*. 
W*  am  auks  an  aaaiogf  thM  Zip  Cods  to 
to  us  whMX  the  dUl  tslsiAmie  is  to  the  tele- 
phone oomfianles.  Some  ct  ydu  out  front  re- 
member those  days  wben  you  picked  up  your 


phone  anA  the  operator  cheerfully  said 
"Number  piease?"  Well,  if  the  dial  phone  had 
not  been  Invented,  causing  you  to  become 
more  or  lets  a  "Do  it  yourselT'  operator,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  by  1970  to  employ 
every  adult  female  to  handle  the  calls  in  the 
"old-fashiotied  way."  Without  Zip  Code 
which  Is  a  ^Ind  of  "Do  It  yourself"  sorting  of 
m&ll.  the  Post  Office  Department  also  would 
find  themselves  in  the  not-too-dlstance  fu- 
ture with  »  need  for  all  adults  working  for 
the  Poet  Office  Department. 

The  week  of  September  18th  is  being  set 
aside  as  Postal  Services  Week.  During  this 
week  we  m|111  deliver  to  each  of  our  postal 
patrons  a  |  card  indicating  their  Zip  Code 
and  also  ai  set  of  Zip  Code  Locator  Cards. 
Please  take  advantage  of  these  cards.  Pill  in 
the  addresses  of  those  people  with  whom  you 
correspond}  return  the  Locattw  Cards  to  the 
ice  and  we  will  provide  the  Zip 
r  Zip  Code  In  your  return  ad- 
se  your  Zip  Code  file  when  we 
you  in  all  correspondence  with 
s  and  business  associates.  Help 
the  best  postal  service  in  the 
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local  post 
Codes.  Use 
dress  and 
return  It 
your   frieni 
us  give   yi 
world 

In  closinb,  may  I  say  that  the  new  Law- 
rence Post  pffice  is  one  link  In  the  chain  to 
the  best  postal  service,  and  I  know  that  Poet- 
master  Roljlnson  and  her  staff  will  continue 
to  provide  you  this  good  service  which  you  so 
richly  deserve. 

May  I  al^  say  that  since  the  growth  of  the 
postal  volutne  and  revenue  of  a  community 
also  indicate  the  growth  of  the  community 
Itself.  I  hope  your  community  continues  to 
grow  and  Srosper  to  the  degree  that  it  wlU 
not  be  mafay  years  before  we  will  be  dedl- 
catlng-ctnot^er  new  Lawrence  Poet  Office. 


B1.ESSING 
Post 
Klai 


'  Flag  at  Db>icatioh  or  Lawbxnck 

TCK    BxnLDINO    BT    RaBBI    OILBEBT 


Bless  thi  Flag,  Almighty  God,  and  the 
United  Stages  of  America,  our  beloved  coun- 
try, which  Jit  represents.  May  it  fly  proudly 
over  this  quilding  which  It  wUl  grace  and 
over  all  thi  mansions  of  government  which 
serve  us.  0|i  land  and  at  sea  may  It  inspire 
the  men  and  women  of  America  to  the  brave 
fulflllment  of  their  duties  and  the  unselfish 
service  of  ttelr  country. 

May  this  Cag  be  a  symbol  of  the  union  and 
unity  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  country, 
whatever  Heir  origin  and  creed.  May  It  be 
a  bond  of  true  brotherhood  and  an  Instru- 
ment to  banish  hatred  and  bigotry  and  to 
safeguard  the  ideals  and  institutions  which 
are  our  country's  glory. 

EspeciaUy,  Almighty  God,  do  we  pray  that 
our  Flag  ever  wave  over  o\a  land  In  freedom 
and  peace.  May  the  sound  of  war  never  be 
heard  in  ottr  land  and  the  terror  of  battle 
forever  forgotten. 

Bring,  we  pray  Thee,  a  quick  cessation  to 
hostilities  all  over  the  world,  and  honor  and 
dignity  to  our  arms  and  aspirations.  May  our 
Flag  ever  stand  in  the  vanguard  of  all  men 
leading  to  the  fxilflllment  of  the  words  of  the 
Prophet,  "Vation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  men  learn  war 
any  more."  And  "May  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  flU  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea."  Amen.] 

BEMEDicnoit  BT  Rbv.  W.  L.  Rill,  D.D.,  Pastob, 
PntST  BaPTisr  Crthkib  or  Lawbxncb 
Father  G^,  we  ask  Thee  for  this  occasion 
as  we  coma  now  to  dismiss  ourselves  from 
this  place.  Do  not  dismiss  us  from  Thy  pres- 
ence, but  a4  we  go  from  here  walking,  talk- 
ing, and  serving,  please  Sir,  grant  that  we 
may  have  a  cloaer  walk  with  Tliee.  Amen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  present  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies  of  the  Lawrence 
Post  Office  I  would  have  ta]cen  the  oc- 
casion to  efidorse  the  proposals  made  by 
Postmasten .General  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien 
for  revitalising  the  Post  Office  Depart- 


ment by  cr>ating  a  public  corporatloB 
to  nm  the  postal  service.  I  share  the 
sentiments  of  the  Postmaster  Oenem 
that  the  operation  of  the  Post  Office  D^ 
partment  should  be  removed  from  poU- 
tics  and  shquld  run  as  efficiently  as  bij 
business  Is  hm  in  America  today.  'Hj 
Post  Office  Department  \s  truly  bigbuji. 
ness.  It  is  i|iy  opinion  that  if  a  pubUc 
corporation  |were  to  run  the  Post  Office 
Department  free  of  politics,  postal  sen- 
ice  would  ht  improved,  and  postal  em- 
ployees could  be  adequately  paid  on  t 
basis  of  comparability  with  private  in- 
dustry.        I 

Conferral  of  Honorary  Doctor  of  Un 
Degree  U^n  W.  0.  DuVall,  Chaimu, 
Adaata  Federal  Savings  &  Lou  At- 
todatioa 


EXTEJISION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or  gbobcia 
IN  THE  SENAtE  of  THE  UNITED  STATSS 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1967 

Mr.  TALl^ADGE.  Mr.  President,  la 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  was  con- 
ferred by  the  Atlanta  Law  School  upon 
one  of  the  city  of  Atlanta's  most  ont- 
standing  businessmen.  W.  O.  DuViO. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  tlie  AtUuiti 
Federal  Savings  ft  Loan  Assoclatloa 

This  was  Indeed  a  high  honor  for  llr. 
DuVall  and  |a  well-deserved  recognition 
of  the  outst^ding  contribution  he  bu 
made  to  tils  city  and  State. 

On  this  oocasion,  the  Reverend  Jataa 
P.  Wesberryi  pastor  of  the  MorningshJe 
Baptist  Church  in  Atlanta,  delivered  u 
eloquent  triqute  to  Mr.  DuVall,  and  it  b 
my  pleasured  to  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribnit 
was  ordered  ko  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows:    | 

Rev.  James  P.  Wesberry,  pastor  of  tti 
Momlngslde  Baptist  Church,  Atlanta,  om  d 
the  great  preachers  and  leaders  of  our  ttmit 
outlined  the  achievements  of  the  honocM 

Here  Is  what  Rev.  Wesberry  wrote  and  mM 
about  W.  O.  DuVall,  a  real  in  the  fltik 
Qoratlo  Alger  success  hero: 

"You  were  bom  In  Pearson  in  South 
Georgia  on  July  23,  1001. 

"At  the  age  of  14,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  eternal  hOm.ecomlng  of  your  fathw,  you 
came  to  Atlanta  to  live  with  your  phyitdu 
brother,  Beecner  DuVall. 

"Upon  graduation  of  Young  Harris  Col- 
lege you  were  principal  of  an  elementair 
school  at  Hampton.  Florida  for  two  jtia 
and  at  Lawtey,  Florida  for  two  years  irtiUi 
you  continue^  your  education  at  the  V.  rf 
Florida.^  1 

WhUe  teaclilng  and  administering  ttt 
school  at  Hampton  you  met,  fell  in  love  «ltk 
and  married  ite  former  Harriett  Turner  a( 
Leakesville,  Miss. 

"At  the  time  you  received  your  AS.  de- 
gree from  the  V.  ot  F.  in  1924,  several  unlqei 
events  happened  in  your  Ufe;  you  served  m 
an  Instructor  at  the  University  duilog  tk* 
Slimmer;  .  .  .  your  first  daughter  wss  boo: 
and  you  aervad  as  a  member  of  the  SUti 
Legislature  of  Florida. 

"You  came  back  to  Atlanta  In  1036  sal 
taught  at  Joe  Brown  High  School  and  st- 
tended  the  Atlanta  Law  School  at  night 


••Often,  after  working  hard  all  day  and 
Mljsg  to  Law  School  at  night,  you  did  your 
tidying  with  a  law  book  on  one  knee  and 
g  f)tjaj  on  the  other. 

"Upon  graduation  from  the  Atlanta  Law 
School  you  were  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
^teame  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
gp^eted  law  firms  in  Atlanta. 

"One  of  your  partners  in  the  law,  Mr.  Mc- 
f]]«sth,  a  founder  of  the  Atlanta  Building 
gnd  Loan  Association,  encouraged  you  to  be- 
eome  its  secretary  and  attorney.  You  handled 
all  titles  and  loan  closings. 

"The  assets  of  your  Building  and  Loan 
Aaodatlcni  at  that  time  amounted  to 
tl2l,000. 

"IVxIay  its  assets  are  (326  million. 

Tou  have  served  as  Executive  Vice  Presl- 
dffnt,  ss  President,  and  now  as  chairman  of 
the  board. 

"You  have  also  served  as  a  director  of 
other  iitfuentlal  financial  organizations. 

"Tou  are  a  highly  respected,  eminent  citi- 
len  of  this  city,  a  giant  business  man.  a  man 
of  honor  and  integrity,  a  man  of  noblest 
Clirtstlan  character. 

"Tou  have  never  failed  to  serve  your  com- 
munity. 

"Tou  served  for  9  years  as  chairman  of  the 
initial  Joint  City  and  County  Bond  Com- 
mlsBlon,  charged  with  planning  and  financing 
Atlanta's  9100  million  expressway  system. 

'You  continued  as  member  of  the  new 
commission  that  administered  an  S87  million 
bond  issue  for  public  improvements. 

"Tou  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  Pulton- 
DeKalb  Hospital  Authority  tor  5  years  and 
SI  Its  chairman  for  3  years. 

"You  are  past  president  of  the  downtown 
Atlanta  Kiwanis  Club. 

'Tou,  too,  are  a  Master  Mason  and  a 
Shrlno'. 

"Tou  are  a  member  of  many  other  out- 
itandlng  clubs  and  organizations  and  have 
received  many  honors. 

"Above  all,  you  are  one  of  Atlanta's  noblest, 
finest  Christian  citizens  and  you  serve  as  a 
Deaoon  in  the  Secone  Ponce  de  Leon  Baptist 
Church,  ss  a  trustee  of  the  Atlanta  Baptist 
College  and  of  Young  Harris  College. 

"Because  of  your  golden  Christian  char- 
Mter,  your  many  attainments  and  great  In- 
fluence for  good,  and  your  superlative  quali- 
ties ss  a  lawyer,  your  Alma  Mater,  the  At- 
bnta  Law  School,  is  happy  and  privileged  to 
honor  you. 

"Tou  honor  the  School  more  than  the 
School  can  honor  you. 

"And  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
you,  Wallace  Odell  DuVall,  my  dear,  good 
Mend,  for  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws." 

Ai  Opea  Letter  to  the  Potlmatter  General 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  C7DNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  the  Post  Office  De- 
PMtoent  has  been  dedicated  to  the  de- 
«™e  of  the  railway  postal  service,  thus 
••ndoning  the  time-honored  and  proven 
ewcept  of  enroute  distribution  of  maU 
Which  throughout  the  years  has  facill- 
»wd  the  speedy  delivery  of  mall  upon 
»mval  at  Its  destination  city  or  town  or 
J>M»Iet.  I  have  tried  my  best  to  convince 
""•postal  officials  that  they  were  making 
aTT^  niistake  which  they  would  some 
«jr  have  to  pay  for.  Nevertheless,  In  spite 
"me  counsel  and  warnings  and  urging 
"y  me  and  others  who  are  genuinely  In- 


terested In  having  the  mall  oioved  effi- 
ciently and  expeditiously,  the  Depart- 
ment has  gone  ahead  full  speed  in  aban- 
doning railway  mail  cars  to  the  extent 
that  soon  there  will  be  hardly  an  RPO  car 
left  anywhere  In  the  country. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  set  its  course  and  Is  not 
about  to  be  deterred.  During  recent  weeks 
I  have  recrived  letter  after  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Postmaster  General  for 
Transportation  advising  of  discontinu- 
ance of  railway  post  office  service  on  yet 
another  train.  And  each  time  I  receive 
letters  and  telephone  calls  from  the 
postal  employees  affected,  some  of  whom 
have  been  riding  the  RPO  cars  for  20 
years  or  more,  pleading  with  me  to  try 
to  reason  with  the  Department. 

The  employees  now  know  that  the  De- 
paitment  Is  not  to  be  i-easoned  with  on 
this  subject  and  they  have  have  resigned 
themselves  to  their  fate  so  far  as  their 
RPO  jobs  are  concerned.  All  they  are 
asking  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
change  in  service  be  made  in  an  orderly 
manner,  permitting  reassigrunent  of  the 
excess  employees  to  other  jobs  without 
complete  disruption  to  their  lives  and 
the  Uves  of  their  families.  These  dedi- 
cated employees  have  established  their 
homes  at  one  end  or  the  other  of  the 
line  they  have  been  working.  They  have 
bought  houses,  their  children  are  in 
school,  and  they  are  part  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live.  But  they  find 
that  their  long  and  faithful  service  en- 
titles them  to  no  consideration  so  far 
as  the  Post  Office  Department  is  con- 
cerned. They  are  told  and  I  am  told  that 
"no  regular  postal  employee  will  lose  em- 
ployment as  a  result  of  this  action."  This 
Is  true,  of  course,  but  the  catch  is  they 
may  have  to  sell  their  homes,  take  their 
children  out  of  school,  and  move  many 
miles  away. 

The  most  recent  wave  of  RPO  discon- 
tinuances will  leave  approximately  80 
mobile  clerks  living  in  or  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  my  hometown  of  Omaha 
scrounging  for  other  jobs.  I  have  been 
advised  that  only  14  Jobs  have  t>een  made 
available  for  them  in  the  Omaha  post 
office,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  recent 
weeks  thousands  of  hours  have  been 
worked  by  temporary  clerks  and  postal 
assistants  who  do  not  have  career  status. 
In  addition,  the  attrition  rate  In  the  post 
office  is  high,  requiring  the  continual 
hiring  and  training  of  new  employees.  It 
only  makes  sense.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
excessed  mobile  employees  should  be 
placed  In  the  local  post  office  If  there  Is 
work  there  for  them  to  do,  thus  avoiding 
the  expense,  confusion,  morale  damage, 
and  loss  of  efficiency  In  the  postal  opera- 
tion resulting  from  relocation  of  em- 
ployees to  areas  far  from  their  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  once  again  asked 
the  Postmaster  General  to  consider  the 
welfare  of  these  employees,  as  well  as  the 
postal  service  itself,  and  the  pocketbooks 
of  the  taxpayers.  A  copy  of  my  most  re- 
cent letter  to  him  follows,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  my  plea  will  not  fall  on  deaf 
ears. 

October  11. 1967. 
Hon.  Lawrznce  F.  O'Brien, 
Postmaster  OcneroJ, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Laut:  I  find  it  necessary  to  contact 
you  once  again  In  behalf  of  the  Mobile  Postal 


Clerks  who  are  being  displaced  and  asked  to 
disrupt  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their 
families,  at  gseat  cost  to  themselves  and  the 
taxpayers,  because  of  the  wholesale  aban- 
donment of  railway  postal  service. 

I  am  pcu'ticularly  concerned,  of  course,  for 
employees  In  the  Omaha  area.  Information 
I  have  is  that  approximately  80  employees  are 
affected  by  Mr.  Hartigan's  latest  RPO 
slaughter.  I  understand  that  only  14  jobs  In 
Omaha  have  been  made  available,  even 
though  officials  of  the  Postal  Clerks'  tmlon 
were  assured  some  time  ago  by  the  Wichita 
Regional  Office  that  jobs  would  be  available 
In  Omaha  for  the  bulk  of  the  excessed  mobile 
c'erks  who  wished  to  remain  there. 

There  is  little  on  this  subject  that  I  can 
add  to  what  I  have  already  said  to  you  and 
other  Department  officials.  I  would  only  re- 
iterate that  I  feel  the  Department  has  an 
obligation  to  these  career  employees,  many 
of  whom  have  more  than  20  years  of  service, 
and  I  believe  It  would  be  In  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  all  concerned  if  every  effort  were  made 
to  place  them  in  the  post  offices  nearest  their 
homes,  thus  saving  them  the  Inconvenience, 
frustration,  and  expense  of  relocating  In 
other  areas,  at  the  same  time  saving  the 
Department  and  the  taxpayers  a  considerable, 
amount  of  money  in  relocation  expenses. 

Your  further  consideration  of  this  urgent 
problem  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Glenn  Cunningham, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Opportnoity  for  Fnuess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER,  JR. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1967 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  October  13  edi- 
tion of  the  Knoxville  Journal  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OPPORTtTNrTT  FOR  FIRMNESS 

Allen  tmd  Scott,  In  their  report  on  this 
page  Wednesday,  outlined  the  plans  of  a  so- 
called  militant  "Resistance"  movement  for 
a  massive  assault  on  Washington,  Oct.  21. 

On  this  date,  organizers  of  the  Invasion 
will  undertake  to  mobilize  tens  of  thousands 
of  antiwar  protestors,  peaceniks,  beatniks. 
Black  Power  leaders,  intellectuals  and  Com- 
munists. 

The  announced  objective  of  this  under- 
taking is  to  "shut  down  the  Pentagon"  and 
to  create  as  much  civil  disorder  as  possible. 
Of  course  the  prime  purpose  will  be  to  In- 
fluence the  thinking  of  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration on  the  Vietnam  war  and.  no  lees  im- 
portant to  these  radicals,  provide  grist  for 
the  worldwide  Communist  apparatus.  This 
new  mass  march  on  Washington  Is  part  of 
the  Communist  plan  upon  which  Ho  Chi 
Mlnb  bases  his  confidence  that  even  though 
he  loses  the  war  In  Vietnam  he  will  win  It  In 
this  country  through  the  undermining  of  our 
resolution  to  carry  the  war  to  its  conclusion. 
Of  oouiee.  If  one  assumes  that  the  radicals 
will  achieve  their  goal  of  -having  100,000  or 
more  persons  participating  In  thla  newest  in- 
surrection, when  this  figure  la  compca«d  to 
the  total  population  of  this  country  it  does 
not  amount  to  much.  However,  even  with  a 
smaller  number  of  marchers,  newspapers  and 
TV  coverage  will  ree\ilt. 
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BXAL  TBOUBU 


Allen  and  Soott  quota  eongrMslonal  inves- 
tlgaton  as  Mtylnc  tbat  aomethlng  called  th* 
National  Mobil iMtlnn  Oominlttee.  tba  or- 
ganizing body  for  the  Oct.  ai  demonstration, 
plans  to  stir  up  real  trouble.  According  te 
these  iDTestlgatort,  the  Mew  Toilc  based  or- 
ganization, which  has  opened  a  large  offlcejn 
Washington,  already  has  made  transporta- 
tion arrangements  to  bring  6O,gD0  persona  to 
Washington  by  chartered  bus.  train  and 
plane.  Thousands  of  other  protestors  and 
agitators.  Including  teams  trained  to  tnclde 
violence,  are  planning  to  come  to  Washington 
,by  automobile  from  points  as  far  away  aa 
California. 

Rap  Brown,  the  Black  Power  leader  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee, 
has  announced  Xb»X  be  will  be  on  hand.  80 
will  brother  Stokely  Carmlchael  if  be  can 
slip  back  Into  the  country  without  being  de- 
tected by  US  authorities.  As  the  reader  knows, 
Carmlchael  has,  in  the  last  few  months,  mad* 
a  tour  of  Communist  cotmtrlea.  all  the  way 
from  Cuba  to  Hanoi,  to  denounce  his  own 
country. 

The  big  question  In  the  minds  of  tha 
American  people,  or  such  of  them  as  an 
aware  of  the  plans  of  this  Communist  di- 
rected undertaking,  is  whetlier  the  President 
will  permit  this  rabbis  frtm  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  defy  law  and  order  in  its  assaoN 
on  the  Pentagon,  or  other  Washington  tar- 
gets, or  will  take  actlaa  to  prevent  what 
promises  to  be  a  Shameful  display  of  what 
will  be  no  less  than  Instirrectlon.  We  have  no 
means  of  anticipating  what  the  President  win 
do,  but  we  know  what  we  would  do  If  we 
were  in  his  plac«.  bearing  a  responsibility  to 
the  wholJB  nation. 

It  la  obvious  tbe  Pollee  Department  of 
Washington  will  not  be  aMe  to  oope  with  this 
mob  bent  on  creating  violence.  The  time  to 
put  out  a  Ore  of  this  kind  is  before  it  occurs 
and  not  after  a  conflagration  has  been  well 
started. 

ntOOPS  HAMOT 

If  we  were  In  the  President's  shoes,  ws 
would  have  troops  from  Toct  Myer,  Just 
acroas  the  Potomac,  or  from  Fort  Me«ul,  doae 
by  In  Maryland,  ntoved  Into  Washington  tha 
night  before  this  planned  Invasion  takes 
place.  Such  troops  would  be  assigned  not  only 
to  protect  the  Pentagon  and  tboae  who  work 
there,  but  tha  whole  populatkm  of  our 
capital  city.  It  wUl  be  foUy  to  take  a  position 
of  appeasing  or  sweet  **'""g  the  kind  c€ 
sciun  that  will  participate  In  the  rioting 
planned  for  Oct  21.  The  Preaideat  of  ttia 
United  Statea  bears  tha  oonstltutlonal  re- 
aponsdbillty  of  protecting  tba  capital  city 
against  being  converted  into  the  kind  ot 
shambles  that  this  Communist  Inspired 
undertaking  has  in  nUnd.  Having  federal 
troops  on  the  scene  before  the  fireworks 
start  seems  to  us  to  be  the  only  dependable 
preventive  for  thwarting  this  Communist 
enterprise.  We  hope  the  President  will  have 
his  responsibility,  rather  than  the  1068  elec- 
tioxis.  in  Qilnd  and  that  the  troops  moved 
in  to  protect  Washington — and  the  nation's 
self  respect — ^wlll  be  well  armed  and  In- 
structed to  take  no  nonsense  from  tha 
protestors. 

OITLT   A   8HIKLB 

These  people  are  operating  under  tfaa 
constitutional  guaranty  of  tbe  tight  to  dis- 
sent. This,  however.  Is  00  more  than  a  shield 
for  disguising  their  purpose  of  subverting 
our  federal  govenunant.  If  there  Is  Justiflabia 
cause  in  their  behavior  for  shooting  a  few  oC 
them,  such  drastic  aetioB  might  oonstltata 
a  leason  that  Would  be  d  valua  all  over  ttia 
country. 


Tke  Rodolp^  Heu  Cue— A  Footaolt  te 

EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKB 
or 

HOlf.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

I    or  cauroama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedntsday,  October  It,  19S7 

Mr.  HOSMKR.  Mr.  l^>eaker.  on  Octo- 
ber 14  the  Ijob  Angeles  Times  carried  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  interest  to  those 
who  have  followed  the  bcusarre  Rud<ripli 
Hess  case.  I\  is  as  follows: 
OkDcas  To  Manipttlatb  Rkpobts:  Thk  Covb- 
XrP  ON   HSSS'   MSNTAI.  OoMatTXOir 

I  would  lite  to  correct  a  stat^nent  about 
Rudolph  Heas,  published  In  an  Associated 
Press  report  soms  days  ago.  In  this  dis- 
patch, the  Berlin  AP  correspondent  wrote: 
"Doctors  hav«  reported  symptoms  of  schizo- 
phrenia, but  no  one  says  Hess  is  insane." 
This  statement  does  not  ftilly  correqwod 
with  the  truth  as  It  U  known  to  me.  Hess 
was  at  least  twice  declared  "psychotic,  suf- 
fering from  a  clear  case  of  schlnophrenla." 
The  American  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Maurlea 
Walsh,  now  of  Beverly  Hills,  was  Invited  In 
1948  to  examine  Hess  in  Spandau.  Dr.  Walsh 
was  then  serving  as  a  consultant  to  the 
surgeon  of  tHe  United  States  Army.  The  q>e- 
dfic  request!  to  examine  Heas  was  made  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Heas  had  already  twlca 
attempted  suicide.  Dr.  Walsh  saw  Hess  during 
a  month  w^en  Spandau  was  under  British 
control. 

Dr.  Walsh  i"unequlvocaUy"  established  tha 
fact  that  Haas  was  suffering  from,  a  latent 
achizophrenia.  As  be  wrote: 

"There  is  \  no  doubt  about  the  basically 
psychotic  nsiture  of  his  psychiatric  lUneaa," 
nor  was  thetfe  any  doubt  in  Dr.  Walsh's  mind 
that  Hess  hful  experienced  "recurrent  psy- 
chotic episodes  for  several  years  past." 

Dr.  Walsh  was  Immediately  Informed  by 
American  ainthorities  in  Berlin  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  state  this  truth  In  his 
oScdal  repwt  to  tbe  military  authorities  of 
the  four  oocuping  powers  .  .  . 

Two  years  later,  In  1950,  Dr.  Walah  at- 
tended a  psfchi&trlc  congress  In  Mexico  City 
where  be  met  a  British  colleague  who  had 
examined  Hces  shortly  after  his  spectacular 
fllglit  to  Scotland  in  1941.  The  British  pby- 
cblatrlst  tcdd  Dr.  Walsh  that  he  bad  already 
in  1941  found  that  Hess  was  suffering  from 
a  serious  case  of  scbl2x>phrenla. 

Interestingly,  the  British  psychiatrist  added 
that  he.  too,  was  requested  by  a  British  high 
official  to  falsify  bis  report  by  omitting  any 
reference  td  Hess'  mental  Illness,  because 
"this  would]  have  an  adverse  effeot  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  would  Influence  the 
Nazi  war  critnes  trials."  Although  the  British 
psychiatrist  was  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  orde*  to  falsify  his  report,  he  too  felt 
obliged  "byi  the  force  of  circumstances  to 
com.ply  .  .  .f 

The  Brttlih  psychiatrist  la  Dr.  J.  R.  Reea 
who  was  in  1941  consultant  psychiatrist  In 
the  British  Army.  I  also  established  the  fact 
that  the  ftltish  "high  official"  who  had 
ordered  Dr.  [Reas  to  falsify  his  offldal  report 
was  none  else  but  the  British  prime  min- 
ister. It  wa^  on  ChurchlU's  order  that  Dr. 
Bees  manipulated  his  rvport  on  Hess  in  1941. 
In  a  lettet  to  me  of  Feb.  16,  1997,  Dr.  Rees 
wrote:  "Ths  reason  wa  wera  told  not  to  men- 
tion. If  poaa  ble,  bla  trnjcttoUc  rtiagnnals,  was, 
of  course.  Iieoauae  tha  prima  minister  ttiX 


that  this  would  mean  that  he  would  havt  to 
be  under  mental  care  In  tbe  army,  and  «om( 
tharefora  beo^ma  repatriable,  and  hi 
(OburchlU)  did  not  want  him  to  be  rapstK. 
ated.  As  a  resuHs  wa  had  to  provide  what  sm 
really  a  prtvat4  ellnlc  for  him  with  tnl^ 
mental  nursing  orderlies  with  him,  aa^  1 
psyohlatrist  arrays  Uvlng  with  hlia,  until 
Nuremberg." 

In  a  second  li  titer  of  Feb.  27,  1967.  Dt.  Bsm 
wrote:  "I  agraa  that  ha  should  be  releati^ 
because  It  doas  no  good  and  coeta  oihc 
countries  a  g^reat  deal  of  nK>ney  by  holding  gp 
the  whole  affair  of  Spandau." 

In  the  meantime,  even  ttie  former  BiltlA 
chief  proeecuto^  at  the  first  Nuremberg  trial. 
ar  Hartley  EBiawcroas,  has  Joined  tboss  vlw 
r  lemanded  the  release  of  Hcm, 
British  and  FnUh 


had  repeatedly 
Imdudlng  the  ^imerican, 
governments. 


Jui.ms  Eptn'EiN, 
Research  Associate, 
Hoover  Institution.  Stanford  Univertitf. 


Udforlsrad 


EXTENJSION  C^  REMARIES 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 


or 


IN  THE  SENA-1 

Wednesi 


OP  THE  UNITED  STATO 
IV.  October  18.  19f7 


Mr.  BYRD  lof  Virginia.  Mr.  Prestdeot 
I  a^  imanlm^us  consent  to  have  prlotaA 
in  the  Appendix  ot  the  Ricord  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Aid  for  Israel,"  which  m 
published  in  the  Charlottesville,  Vk, 
Daily  Progreas  of  October  13,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Am  ros  IsSAB. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  wamlai 
by  Israel's  PrepUer  Levi  Bshkol  that  Bnias 
has  resupplied  the  Arabs  with  some  80  pc 
cent  of  tbe  planes,  tanks  and  artlUery  thit 
they  lost  in  the  six-day  war  last  June. 

While  Moscow  lost  little  time  in  replaeia| 
much  of  wha^  Egypt  lost  so  qulcltly,  Mr. 
Eshkol  said  th^t  the  Syrian  war  machine  Iim 
been  restored  to  virtually  what  it  was  btitn 
the  June  war.  The  United  Arab  Republic,  la 
other  words,  is  now  about  aa  able  to  wi|i 
war  as  it  was  Ifist  June  so  far  as  the  wespoM 
with  which  to  fight  a^  concerned. 

With  Ool.  I^asser  and  his  henchmen  itU 
licking  their  Iwounds  and  whining  tbtnX 
Israeli  aggression  and  their  lost  tarltorr,  it 
is  not  likely  that  there  wUl  be  overt  belllf- 
erency  by  the  ^abs  any  time  soon.  But  win 
are  prepared  tnonths  in  advance  and  Mr. 
Eshkol '8  concern  for  the  present  is  as  mudi 
concern  for  the  future. 

The  hurried  Influx  of  Soviet  weapons  Into 
tbe  Middle  East  has  again  upset  the  balaiM 
of  power,  said  Mr.  Eshkol  In  sm  interrie* 
with  The  New  York  Times. 

"It  has  made  our  position  more  precariom 
and  made  it  all  the  more  imporunt  that  tlw 
Western  powers  permit  us  to  buy  the  weapois 
we  need  to  defend  ourselves." 

What  Mr.  Eshkol  is  saying  U  that  an  Ank 
RepubUc  armed  again  to  the  teeth  sgaH^ 
an  111-eqtiipped  Israel  contains  all  tbe  ele- 
ments for  an  early  outbreak  of  hostility 
again  In  the  Kflddle  East.  He  also  means  tbil 
CoL  Nasser  will  continue  to  have  second.  iM 
third,  thoughts  before  he  tackles  an  isti 


mat  is  well-armed  and  more  than  able  to 
take  care  of  another  Arab  attempt. 

Unfortunately,  Israel's  arms  future  Is  not 
too  bright  as  of  today.  The  French,  who 
ggmplled  Israel  with  Its  planes  and  much  of 
ttt  srms.  have  imposed  an  (^cial  embargo 
on  arms  shipments  and  the  United  States 
)m  also  suspended  shipments,  although  not 
with  tbe  enthiislasm  with  which  the  French 

did. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  State 
Department  has  Indicated  that  it  will  honor 
%  prewar  commitment  and  deliver  48  jet 
bombers  to  Israel,  starting  late  this  year. 
TUB  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  Israel  In  de- 
fending itself  but  more  than  jet  bombers  are 
needed.  Tanks,  truclu,  fighter  planes,  artil- 
lery, ammunition  are  also  necessary. 

We  hope  that  Washington  is  not  unaware  of 
what  constitutes  a  grave  threat  to  the  f  uttu-e 
peace  of  the  Middle  East.  This  country  Is  too 
involved  too  heavily  elsewhere  to  permit 
Israel  to  decUne  into  what  might  well  be- 
coDne  a  fatal  arms  shortage. 


Voice  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OF  mssouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1967 

Mr,  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kan- 
sas City  Times,  in  its  issue  of  September 
25,  carried  an  informative  article  by  Tom 
Stewart  of  the  Associated  Press  concern- 
ing the  Voice  of  America.  The  work  of 
VGA,  the  worldwide  radio  operation  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  is  of  inter- 
est to  all  of  us  concerned  with  presenting 
the  American  story  to  the  world  at  large. 

I  insert  this  article  in  the  Appendix  of 
tbe  Ricord: 

Amshca's  Tsuth-Si'eakinc  Voice:  Some  Be- 
lieve OmciAi.  Radio  Txixs  Too  Much 
(By  Tom  Stewart) 

WisHiNGTON. — Radio  listeners  around  the 
world  don't  have  to  tune  in  on  Radio  Moscow 
to  leam  about  America's  problems — its  riots, 
political  squabbles,  divisions  over  Vietnam 
policy.  They  can  get  It,  along  with  the 
brighter  side  of  U.S.  life  from  the  Voice  of 
America. 

If  they're  listening,  that  is. 

And  Washington  obviously  hopes  they  are. 
The  overseas  propaganda  effort  is  a  major 
one,  involving  2,400  employees  and  38  lan- 
guages. It's  costing  about  63  million  dollars 
this  year,  bringing  its  bill  for  the  last  two 
•Jecades  to  590  million  dollars. 

DEPENDS   ON    RECEPTION 

But  man-in-the-street  checlcs  by  A.P.  cor- 
rcspoodents  in  more  than  a  score  of  coun- 
tries suggests  the  Voice  gets  only  modest  Us- 
tenershlp  in  most  areas  and  virtually  none 
la  loine  where  short  wave  reception  U 
aoemlc. 

One  faithful  listener,  however,  is  the  Red 
Oilneee  foreign  minister,  Chen  Yi,  according 
to  Leonard  H.  Marks,  director  of  the  Voice's 
Pwent  organizaUon,  the  United  States  In- 
lormation  agency. 

Chen  told  a  group  of  Japanese  parUamen- 
tJrtMs  and  newsmen  the  Voice  is  his  means 
01  Keeping  ub  on  U.S.  positions,  Marks  says. 

thT^  *'**'  **y*  *  ^^'^  diplomat  told  him 
™»«  When  Joseph  Stalin's  daughter,  Svetlana 
*™«yeva,  sought  sanctuary  in  the  West 
MS  Mked  upon  arrival  in  Switzerland  that 
»«  Voice  be  told.  Russian  listeners  to  the 

thJftJ**  "''^  '^"*  ^o«l  of  her  defection 
««»  way. 


isnican  of  4s  lOLUoir 

The  Voice's  own  estimate  of  Its  adult  au- 
dience is  43  million,  but  this  is  at  Isest  a 
guess,  Marks  says. 

"Tou  have  to  do  It  by  measuring  Intan- 
gibles," be  points  out.  "There's  no  Hooper 
rating  or  any  other  type  of  measurement  cus- 
tomarily used  In  the  United  States  for  radio 
audiences." 

The  flow  of  mall — some  200,000  letters  a 
year — Is  a  barometer.  Also  whatever  reac- 
tions embassy  people  abroad  pick  up  in  con- 
versations with  ''our  target  audiences,  so- 
called — students,  opinion-forming  leaders, 
business  leaders,  governmental  officials. " 

How  influential  is  the  Voice  with  these 
p>eople  it  wants  most  to  reach? 

Again,  Marks  says,  the  answer  can't  be 
pinned  down. 

There  are  no  spectacular  victories,  no  won- 
lost  column. 

By  competing  against  the  anti-UJS.  radio 
services,  he  says,  "you  can  be  hopeful  that 
people  will  not  be  as  prejudiced  and  that, 
hopefully,  they'll  Ise  for  you.  So  there  is  no 
immediate  scientific  measurement — anybody 
who  tells  you  there  is  doesn't  know  what  he's 
talking  about.'* 

MT73r   BE    FRANK 

But  winning  audience  confidence,  he  says, 
can  be  painful.  It  means  the  Voice  can't 
Ignore  the  unpleasant  side  of  American  life, 
the  side  to  which  Radio  Moscow  and  the 
others  give  heavy  attention. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  Voice  news- 
casts: 

July  23 — "A  four-day  conference  on  Black 
Power  ended  in  Newark,  NJ.,  with  the  adop- 
tion of  resolutions  with  a  strong  an tl white 
and  anti-Christian  tone,  one  calling  for  a 
study  of  the  possibility  <rf  splitting  the 
United  States  Into  two  nations — one  white 
and  the  other  black." 

July  25 — "U.S.  Army  troops  were  deployed 
through  riot-torn  Detroit  today.  By  dawn, 
relative  order  had  been  restored.  At  least  23 
persons  have  been  killed  and  more  than  1,000 
others  injured  in  the  city  in  48  hours  of 
burning,  looting,  and  shooting  In  predom- 
inantly Negro  areas." 

July  31 — "Michigan  Ctov.  George  Romney 
has  accused  President  Johnson  of  delaying 
the  dispatch  0*  troope  into  riot  tca-n  Detroit 
ijecause  of  polltacal  considerations.  He  said 
Mr.  Johnson  "played  poliUcs  In  a  period  of 
tragedy  and  riot'." 

Listeners  to  Voice  newscasts  also  are  told 
about  Washington  disagreements  on  Viet- 
nam war  policies,  about  Stokely  Carmlchael 
and  about  the  late  George  Lincoln  Rockwell 
and  the  noisy  little  hate-peddling  American 
Nazi  party. 

OTHERS   WILL   CABRT    IT 

It's  just  as  easy  for  many  overseas  lis- 
teners— and  a  lot  healthier  in  some  places 

to  get  the  news  from  Radio  Cairo,  Radio  Mos- 
cow or  Radio  Peking.  A  friendly  rival  Is  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  with  its 
soUd-rock  reputation  for  full  and  honest  re- 
FKjrtlng. 

"If  you  show  your  warts,  show  your  weak- 
nesses," says  Paul  Rapapcu-t,  an  official  In  the 
Voice's  commentary  section,  "you'll  show 
your  strengths,  too." 

This  sums  up  the  "tell  it  all  and  hope  for 
the  best"  approach.  Not  everyone  In  govern- 
ment thlnlcs  it's  the  wisest  or  best  policy. 

But  John  Daly,  who  cut  his  much  more 
lucrative  ties  with  commercial  television  this 
month  to  become  the  S25,890-a-year  director 
of  the  Voice,  vows  the  news  wUl  be  played 
straight. 

"They  do  a  damned  sound  news  job  and 
this  we  will  continue,"  he  said  in  an  Inter- 
view. 

MUST  APPROVE  BtTOGET 

If  he  keeps  talking  this  way,  Daly  can 
count  on  an  occasional  brush  with  tough- 
talking  John  J.  Rooney,  the  veteran  Demo- 


cratic oongressman  from  BnxAlyn  who  to 
chairman  of  the  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee that  acts  on  the  Voice's  budget  each  year. 

Rooney  aJways  approves  the  full  request, 
but  he  Just  as  routinely  denounces  what  he 
feels  is  the  Voice's  overconcem  with  ethics. 

"I  mean,  this  business  of  telling  the  truth 
and  all  that  stuff,"  he  told  an  Interviewer. 
"That's  for  the  birds.  I  dont  believe  in  telling 
lies  but  there  are  some  things  they  shouldn't 
tell  at  all.  I  just  don't  believe  in  washing  our 
dirty  Unen  on  these  programs." 

The  whole  point  of  a  government  radio,  he 
said,  is  to  win  men's  minds.  There  are  others 
in  Washington  who  feel  the  same  way. 

SET  THE  OOAL 

A  1963  presidential  directive  orders  USIA 
and  thus  the  Voice,  to  help  "achieve  United 
States  foreign  policy  objectives  by  Influenc- 
ing public  attitudes  in  other  nations,  Iden- 
tify the  United  States  as  a  strong,  democratic, 
dynamic  nation  qualified  for  Its  leadership  of 
world  efforts  toward  this  goal;  and  unmask 
and  counter  hostile  attempts  to  distort  or 
frustrate  the  objectives  and  policies  of  the 
United  States." 

A  big  order,  one  made  doubly  difficulty  by 
the  fact  that  Radio  Moscow,  the  principal  ex- 
ponent. Is  proljably  l>etter  financed. 

Congress  In  all  likelihood  will  give  the 
V»ice  53  million  dollars  this  year,  enabling  it 
to  build  some  new  facilities  to  strengthen 
reception  overseas,  mtdntain  a  staff  of  1,400 
in  the  United  States  and  1,000  abroad,  and 
continue  or  slightly  increase  its  present  out- 
put of  more  than  800  hours  of  programming 
a  week.  But  Radio  Moscow  puts  out  twice  as 
many  hours  a  week  and  has  a  much  more 
ambitious  array  of  languages. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  Voice,  three 
blocks  from  the  Capitol,  they  talk  a  lot  about 
"freight" — ^broadcast  material  that  directly 
or   indirectly    achieves   policy   objectives. 

To  balance  the  somber  picture  of  race  re- 
lations presented  by  the  news  department's 
coverage  of  the  riots,  for  Instance,  the  com- 
mentary department — focus  of  the  Voice's 
"freight"  operaUons — might  work  up  a 
discussion  of  recent  legislative  advances  in 
flelds  such  as  civil  rights,  employment  and 
education. 

There  is  also  "freight"  of  a  soa-t  In  a  panel 
discussion  In  which  several  well-known 
American  journalists  discuss  the  way  next 
year's  election  shapes  up.  Their  free-wheel- 
ing remarks,  perhaps  critical  of  President 
Johnson  or  some  of  the  other  prospective  can- 
didates, demonstrates  the  freedom  ot  the 
press  In  tbe  United  States. 

Even  music — and  the  Voice  plays  a  lot  of 
music — has  some  soft-sell  "freight." 

Says  Willis  Conover.  whose  jazz  record 
show,  "Music  U.  S.  A.,"  probably  has  one  of 
the  largest  audiences  in  the  world:  "It  says 
we're  a  nation  with  social  mobUlty.  It  says 
we're  creative.  It  says  a  lot  about  the  di- 
versity of  America." 

Conover  Is  not  a  government  employee. 
A  New  Yorker,  he  free  lances,  drawing  $300  a  ' 
week  to  tape  2  hour-long  shows  a  day,  six 
days  a  week.  He  is  the  idol  of  1,300  fan  clubs 
and  is  considered  particularly  popular  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain. 

Conover's  "Music  U.  S.  A."  was  mentioned 
frequently  when  the  AP  talked  to  govern- 
ment officials,  mechanics,  teachers,  store- 
keepers and  truck  drivers  around  the  world. 
In  areas  where  there  already  exists  a  broad 
choice  of  radio  in  the  listener's  language. 
Western  Europe,  for  example,  the  Voice  has 
little  audience  and  is  unlikely  to  show  much 
increase.  Its  real  targets  are  the  emerging 
nations,  the  captive  nations,  the  hostile 
nations. 

"We're  anxious  to  reach  as  wide  an  audi- 
ence as  possible,"  says  Marks.  "But  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  our  audience  are  those  who 
have  some  effect  on  the  policies  of  their 
countries." 
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Though  technically  Independent  of  the 
State  department,  XTSIA  maintains  very  close 
tlea  with  State  and  the  wellaprlngs  of  policy 
lie  there. 
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planned  for  Fuesday.  when  aU  the  clergy  at 
all  the  chuishee  of  Naugatuck.  with  their 
choirs,  will  jbln  In  a  special  a&rriet  of  cele- 
bration.        I 

As  St.  Praf  cifl  parish  prepares  to  cel^rste 
this  centennial,  may  we  as  one  united  ocm- 
munlty  join  with  them  to  rejotce  In  the 
obeervance. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  coNMacncDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  in  the  Borough  of  Naugatuck, 
C(Hin.,  there  is  taking  place  a  series  of 
ceremonies  in  celebration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  St.  Francis  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  loyal  and  devoted 
parishioners  of  St.  Francis  Church,  under 
the  leadership  of  their  Pastor  Rt.  Rev. 
MsgT.  Joseph  A.  Healey,  have  organized 
an  elaborate  and  fitting  program  for 
the  centennial  and,  most  appropriately,  it 
includes  an  Ecumenical  Night  when  all 
churches  of  the  community  and  their 
choirs  will  Join  in  a  special  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  tribute  to  the  past 
and  present  priests  and  parishioners  of 
St.  F^tuicis  Church  and  in  recognition  of 
the  contribution  of  this  Parish  to  the 
community  of  Naugatuck  and  the  cen- 
tennial program,  I  should  like  to  include 
here  for  the  edification  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Monday,  October  16.  1967,  edition  of  the 
Naugatuck  Daily  News : 

St.  Francis  Chubch  Ckntennial 

It  Is  not  every  day  In  the  year  that  there 
are  celebrations  of  100th  anniversaries. 

One  hundred  years  is  a  long  time,  even  by 
modem  standards,  for  any  organization  not 
only  to  survive  but  to  Sourish  as  well. 
■     Such  is  most  certainly  the  case   In  the 
story  of  St.  Prancls  Church  of  Naugatuck. 

It  was  the  late  Rev.  James  Lynch  who  In- 
spired and  In  due  time  supervised  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  Roman  Catholic  ptarlsh  In  the 
Town  of  Naugatuck. 

Now  the  Town  of  Naugatuck  Is  set  to  ob- 
serve the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Church.  Every  day  and  every  night  for  a 
solid  week  there  will  be  special  ceremonies 
of  some  kind  to  mark  the  anniversary — 
which  is  as  It  should  be. 

Today  more  than  500  Naugatuck  families 
comprise  the  parish  of  St.  Francis.  And  aU 
of  them  are  ready  to  observe  this  100th  an- 
niversary with  Justifiable  concern,  pride  and 

Joy- 
Over  the  past  centivy  a  great  many  people, 
parishioners  as  well  as  pastors,  have  con- 
tributed much  of  their  substance  to  St. 
Francis  Church.  The  btilldlng  which  was 
completed  In  1890  has  come  to  be  very  much 
a  part  of  the  Naugatuck  community,  not 
only  as  a  place  of  worship  'but  also  as  a  com- 
munity center. 

It  has  been  said,  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  truth,  that  the  first  100  years  are  the 
hardest.  And  we  would  be  fairly  certain  that 
the  priests,  the  nuns  and  tlie  parishioners 
who  have  worked  over  this  past  century 
would  be  in  hearty  agreement  with  that 
premise. 

But  the  first  100  years  have  passed — and 
now  with  open  hearts  and  minds  the  peo- 
ple of  St.  Francis  Church  can  call  upon  their 
neighbors  and  friends,  of  whatever  religious 
persuasion,  to  Join  with  them  In  this  cen- 
tenary observance. 

We  would  particularly  call  the  attention 
«C    our    readers    to    the   Ecumenical    Night 
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Urban  Problems  and  Peaceful  Integration 
OB  At  Entire  Populace 


EX' 


TOii 


ISION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

I  or   PKNNSTLVAm* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  16,  Mr.  Robert  Smith.  R«)ub- 
lican  counity  chairman  for  Dauphin 
County,  Pa.,  delivered  a  most  meaning- 
ful address  to  the  Pennsylvania  Repub- 
lican Negro  Council  on  the  subject  of 
urban  problems  and  peaceful  integration 
of  the  entirt  populace.  Mr.  Smith's  words 
reflect  a  sincere  and  penetrating  ap- 
proach to  Bome  of  our  present  urban 
perplexities  and  the  necessity  for  coop- 
erative, po^tive  action  toward  their  solu- 
tion. I 

His  additss  follows: 

My  Miglnal  thought  tor  a  few  remarks  to- 
day was  thf  subject,  "What  the  Dauphin 
County  Republican  Committee  Is  doing  for 
the  Negro  Republican  Council." 

Then,  it  Struck  me  that  a  more  apt  ap- 
proach to  tils  meeting  might  be:  What  is 
the  Negro  dtlng  for  Dauphin  Oovmty,  be  It 
fOT  his  owa  Negro  Republican  Council  or 
for  the  Da»«)hin  County  RepuUican  Com- 
mittee— or,  tore  important,  for  any  oounoU 
or  for  any  obnunlttee. 

We  live  it  strange  times.  We  live  in  a 
world  whera  each  man's  brother  remains  a 
stranger,  wi  are  discovering  what  it  means 
to  survive  1$  a  country  torn  by  violence  at 
home,  smd  liy  wars,  hot  and  cold,  across  the 
seas.  And  yei,  so  few  oC  us  have  been  touched 
by  tragedy  l|rom  either  activity. 

We  searclj  for  easy  answers.  We  appoint 
committees  to  audit  the  wcH-k  of  other  com- 
mittees. We  bpout  pat  phrases  In  an  attempt 
to  convince  ourselves  that  we  know  the  an- 
swers. And  vhat  answers  have  we  come  up 
with  so  far? 

We've  con  e  up  with  words  we've  heard  for 
centuries.  V  ords  like  "love  your  neighbor" 
and  "Justic*  must  prevail."  These  are  basic 
thoughts,  "^ese  thoughts  should  be  un- 
worthy of  COTruption  by  the  self-seeking 
trouble  makers  of  Newark  and  North  Viet 
Nam — but  ^ey  are  not.  In  the  mouths  ot 
our  natlon'4  enemies  the  thoughts  become 
distorted  antl  ugly.  And  now,  our  time — your 
time  and  mf  time — is  long  overdue. 

Our  presence  here  today  demonstrates 
that  we  ar€  interested — no,  let  me  change 
that^we  ar ;  dedicated  to  finding  our  way 
to  the  kind  of  society  we  want.  A  society 
of  dignity  ind  mutual  respect  where  each 
man  can  fir  d  for  himself  and  his  family  a 
place  to  grow  and  to  prosper. 

One  simple  fact  prevails  in  our  dilemma. 
People  without  jobs  can  have  no  seciuity; 
•no  hope  for  tomorrow;  and  small  chance  of 
maintaining  dignity.  The  goal  of  all  of  our 
lives  is  to  Justify  our  own  existence.  None 
of  our  citizens  can  be  made  to  sit  on  the 
sidelines  in  the  most  prosperous  nation  on 
earth.  No  ode  can  be  told  that  his  problems 
are  underst*  od  and  then  have  him  discover 
the    borribl^    truth     that    action — positive. 
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vital,  construct  ive  action  follows  slowly  be. 
hind  our  prea<  hments. 

In  a  world  where  some  86  millions  ot  doi. 
lars  are  daily  being  poured  into  a  farsvty 
country — into  a  country  whose  ccmblnji 
population  is  only  slightly  more  than  that « 
New  Jersey  and  Mlchlgran  combined— men 
are  being  told  that  they  should  watt  whiit 
money  is  being  found  to  help  solve  their 
problems — to  give  them  Jobs. 

This  must  8t«p.  There  can  be  no  contest- 
mostly  for  political  advantage— betwees 
"giuis  and  butter."  We  must  start  right  no* 
to  solve  our  internal  problems.  Not  by  edieti 
and  public  statements.  Not  by  sympsttay; 
but  by  sinc«ri|y. 

Until  we  have  a  movement  of  men  moU. 
vated  by  conscience,  and  not  by  their  deUte 
to  hold  the  fpotlight,  we  will  be  stale. 
mated — at  the  same  going-no-place  position 
we  are  now.      i 

This  is  whali  the  Negro  Council  must  do. 
It  must  seek  out  the  ways  and  means  o( 
translating  into  positive  action  the  soIuUoni 
we  now  only  speak  about.  The  Dauphin 
County  Reputfllcan  Committee,  the  State 
Committee,  an|d,  in  fact,  every  Republican 
Committee  in  ^e  country  eagerly  awaits  tix 
opportunity  to  help  you. 

We  must  sui»stltute  now,  baby,  now!  (or 
bum,  baby,  b\im! 

We  must  stop  dealing  with  stopgaps  and 
start  looking  Itor  solutions! 

We  must  show  the  citizens  of  your  oom- 
munitles  and  of  my  community  that  when 
we  are  seen  st&nding  hand-in-hand,  we  an 
not  posing  for  publicity  pictures.  We  an 
building  a  hvuaan  chain  to  pull  our  leas  for- 
tiinate  neighbor  from  the  morass  in  which 
he  finds  himsslf. 

And  this  is  ihe  Job  at  hand.  This  should 
be  the  resolved  theme  of  this  meeting  todajt, 
as  we  go  back  ito  our  councils  and  our  oon- 
mlttees.  We  afe  going  to  Uck  this  problen 
because  It  is  o\krs.  It  does  not  belong  to  somt 
text-book  writ  sr  or  to  some  theoretician.  It 
belongs  to  us. 

If  we  work  together  to  find  the  difficult 
answers  and  translate  our  solutions  into 
positive  action,  the  next  quarterly  meetlni 
of  this  counci  t  will  be  an  occasion  for  ra- 
Joiclng. 

We  will  be  a  ble  to  say  to  the  state  and  to 
the  nation,  nnnsylvania  Republicans  be- 
lieve what  they  say,  because  we  do  somethlai 
about  it.  And,  my  friends,  I  submit  this  wiU 
truly  Justify  our  existences  to  ourselves.  And 
this  should  satisfy  any  man. 


Polii  tioB  and  Indastry 


EXTEN  8ION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOI  rSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednea^y,  October  18,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  nuli» 
station  WIND  of  Chicago  has  been 
especially  concerned  and  has  expressed 
vigorous  editorial  opinion  on  the  probks 
of  pollutionj  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan.  ltd  editorial  of  Friday.  October 
13.  which  follows,  is  typical  of  its  loek 
and  hard-hitting  commentary. 

POLLimOK     AND     InDOSTRY 

For  some  weelcs,  WIND  Radio  has  !>««• 
pointing  out  that  the  dredgings  of  tbt 
Indiana  ship  canal  Is  not  necessary  except  fer 
the  special  interests  of  the  oil  Industry.  Wi 
said  that  the  channel,  if  left  untouchei 
would  remain  passable  for  an  Indeflnlte  tiat, 
but  that  It  wo  uld  iu>t  permit  fully  loaded  tf 


ibips  to  get  through.  The  answer,  we  said, 
,nsto  bring  in  ships  less  heavily  loaded. 

A  epokesman  for  one  of  the  oil  companies 
acknowledged  this  in  a  Chicago  newspaper 
today,  hut  said  it  was  uneconomical  to  op- 
erate ships  unless  fully  loaded.  What  he 
meant  was  that  It  would  be  less  economicBl — 
that  the  company  wouldn't  make  quite  as 
much  money.  Moreover,  if  he  were  right, 
American  industry  has  been  built  on  solving 
just  such  problems — by  finding  alternative 
answers. 

In  many  ways,  this  controversy  is  typical 
gf  the  whole  pollution  problem.  Where  in- 
dustry la  responsible  for  water  or  air  pollu- 
tion, it  must  find  an  alternative.  The  prob- 
lem of  pollution  is  too  vast  and  has  too  big 
a  head  start  to  tolerate  further  violations. 

In  aome  instances,  it  is  going  to  cost  in- 
dustry money  to  make  the  needed  adjust- 
ments. But  it  will  cost  less  to  act  now,  than 
to  delay.  Industry  should  meet  the  challenge 
and  we  are  confident  it  will. 

Meanwhile,  we  tnist  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
will  do  as  they  promise  and  end  the  dumping 
in  Lake  Michigan  now — not  three  years  from 
now. 


IiteniatioMil  Masazinc  Lannched 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or  MASTLAXD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1967 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role  of 
communications  in  the  modem  world  Is 
a  vital  one.  As  technical  advances  make 
the  world  smaller,  we  must  maintain  a 
constant  flow  of  thoughts  and  ideas 
among  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Recently  a  new  magazine  was  brought 
into  the  mainstream  of  communications, 
designed  to  broaden  imderstanding  of 
other  nations  and  peoples.  The  following 
article  is  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of 
Interplay  magazine: 

In  our  lifetimes  an  integrated  Europe,  of 
now  unknown  size  and  nature,  and  North 
America  will  be  coming  to  terms.  Anticipat- 
ing that  day,  it  seems  wise  to  establish  a  f  ree- 
Oowlng  channel  of  communication  through 
which  Europeans  and  Americans  can  get  in- 
side one  another's  minds,  share  thinking 
about  their  mutual  concerns,  and,  in  effect, 
engage  In  private  policy  planning  of  external 
affairs.  This  U  Interplay's  raison  d'etre. 

How  does  the  informed  European  feel  about 
the  prolonged  American  military  presence  in 
his  midst?  How  worried  is  he  about  invest- 
ment invasions  from  the  United  States,  about 
nuclear  burden  sharing,  about  the  effects  of 
American  "pop"  culture  on  his  national 
▼alues?  Conversely,  how  do  Americans  feel 
»bout  the  new  isolationism  emerging  in  some 
quarters  of  Europe?  About  the  new  markets 
western  European  Industrialists  are  opening 
np  in  eastern  Europe?  About  the  power 
vacuums  left  behind  in  Asia  and  Africa  by 
me  break-up  of  the  European  colonial  em- 
POw?  Interplay  believes  that  these  matters 
must  be  given  a  fuller  and  franker  airing  if 
wiiopeans  and  Americans  are  ever  to  under- 
nand  one  another. 

There  is  no  truly  international  Journal  of 
2™°°  and  reportage  about  the  new  societies 
o«ng  formed  by  the  technological,  or  what 
™pt  be  called  the  second  industrial,  revolu- 
w».  Interplay  alms  to  narrow  the  Joumalis- 
"6  gap.  These  new  industrial  societies  In- 


evitably will  be  international  l>ecause  the 
interplay  of  current  forces  and  ideas  forming 
them  cannot  be  contained  within  national 
boundaries.  Interplay  will  focus  on  the  Eur- 
Atlantic  areas  since  the  highy  developed  in- 
dustrial nations  are,  for  the  most  part,  now 
located  in  Europe  and  North  America.  In 
charting  the  changes  and  foreshadowing  de- 
velopments. Interplay  will  publish  articles 
by  some  of  the  best-informed  Journalists, 
authors  and  officials  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. 


A  Realistic  Pace 


.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or   NEW    JEKSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent editorial  on  the  need  to  continue  the 
war  on  poverty  at  "a  realistic  pace,"  such 
as  the  recently  passed  Senate  version  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967,  would  provide,  appeared  in  the 
Newark  Evening  News  on  October  7.  In 
order  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  viewpoint  of  this  highly 
respected  voice  of  the  press,  I  Insert  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record  with 
the  hope  that  this  body  will  soon  approve 
an  antipoverty  bill  consistent  with  the 
constructive  Senate  bill : 

A  Realistic  Pace 

The  $2.2  billion  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  another  year's  attack  on  poverty,  while  In- 
adequate, recognizes  that  it  would  be  a 
delusion  to  suggest  the  solution  Ues  in 
handing  out  more  billions. 

The  Senate  did  add  $198  million  to  what 
President  Johnson  had  requested  for  his 
antipoverty  program.  This  increase  acknowl- 
edged that  more  needs  to  be  done,  but  in 
more  fundamental  ways  than  by  pouring  an 
additional  $2.8  billion  into  creating  only 
200,000  emergency  Jobs  over  a  two-year 
period,  an  idea  the  Senate  turned  down 
Wednesday. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  debate,  there's  lees  a 
lack  of  Jobs  than  a  lack  of  men  and  women 
qualified  to  fill  them.  Training  to  develop 
needed  skills  has  been  one  of  the  promising 
objectives  of  the  antipoverty  program,  even 
though  of  limited  success  so  far.  Thus  $10 
million  added  by  the  Senate  Is  for  Incentives 
to  employers  to  hire  and  train  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  $35  million  is  for  day  care  for 
children  of  mothers  at  work  or  being  trained. 
These  are  in  addition  to  $862  million  which 
the  Senate  approved  for  continuing  the  Job 
Corps  and  work-training  projects. 

Similar  long-range  possibilities  lie  In  the 
$108  million  which  the  Senate  added  to  ad- 
vance development  in  high-unemployment 
areas,  including  assistance  to  small  busi- 
nesses. The  attention  given  to  rural  neigh- 
borhoods under  the  program  is  also  a  con- 
tribution to  the  cities.  For  urban  unemploy- 
ment is  worsened  by  flight  from  poverty- 
stricken  rural  areas. 

Financing  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  of  course 
draining  funds  which  might  go  to  the  war 
on  poverty.  Still,  the  Senate  authorization  is 
$600  million  higher  than  was  appropriated 
last  year,  and  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that 
the  billions  allocated  so  far  have  done  the 
Job  expected.  The  Senate  has  provided  for  a 
reasonable  growth  without  pushing  the  pro- 
gram faster  than  Washington  seems  able  to 
handle  it. 


Walt  W.  Roftow  Exposure:  Index  of 
GeBcral  SitnatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOX7ISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  September  28,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  on  Octol>er  17.  1967. 
I  quoted  a  newsstory  concerning  the 
security  status  of  Walt  W.  Rostow.  now 
special  assistant  to  the  President  on  na- 
tional security  affairs,  published  in  the 
October  4.  1967,  issue  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat. 

Although  the  charges  leveled  at  Dr. 
Rostow  are  startling  enough  for  anyone 
in  this  position  of  such  great  responsi- 
bility, they  seem  to  be  only  a  part  of  a 
general  situation  among  certain  agen- 
cies of  our  Government  as  indicated  by 
newsstories  in  the  October  21,  1967,  is- 
sue of  Human  Events,  a  well-known 
Washington  weekly  newspaper. 

Mr.  SpesJcer.  one  report,  revealed  in 
the  story  on  "The  Importance  of  Se- 
curity," is  that  during  the  Korean  war 
both  Gen.  Etouglas  MacArthur  and  his 
chief  of  intelligence.  MaJ.  Gen.  C.  A. 
Willoughby.  were  certain  that  informa- 
tion about  vital  decisions  by  our  Govern- 
ment concerning  military  operations  was 
passed  by  Communist  agents  in  Wash- 
ington to  the  Soviet  Government. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  to  what 
extent  our  war  effort  in  Vietnam  is  being 
subverted. 

The  indicated  news  stories  follow: 
Intebnal  Secobitt   Bkeakoown 

The  scandalous  scrapping  of  high  security 
standards  for  America's  most  sensitive  gov- 
ernment agencies  may  well  develop  into  a 
major  issue  during  the  1968  presidential  con- 
test. Though  suppressed  or  ignored  by  major 
metropolitan  dailies,  the  continual  unfold- 
ing of  stories  revealing  a  shocking  laxity  in 
government  security  procedures  hM  rocked 
conservative-minded  lawmakers  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Here,  for  example,  are  Just  a  few  startling 
revelations  now  being  studied  by  concerned 
congressmen : 

Item:  Security  collapse  at  the  White  House. 
Walt  Whitman  Rostow.  a  special  assistant  to 
the  President  on  national  security  affairs,  it 
is  now  discovered,  was  three  times  rejected 
for  service  in  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
because  he  was  considered  a  possible  security 
risk. 

According  to  briefs  recently  filed  in  a  Civil 
Service  case  by  former  State  Department  se- 
curity evaluator  Otto  Otepka,  the  Air  Force 
made  a  security  ruling  adverse  to  Rostow 
prior  to  1955  and  the  State  Department  made 
similar  findings  in  1956  and  1957,  all  reject- 
ing Rostow  for  service  on  highly  secretive 
projects. 

Filed  in  an  effort  to  save  his  own  career 
Civil  Service  Job,  the  Otepka  briefs  charge 
that  Secretary  of  State-designate  Dean  Rusk 
and  Attorney  General-designate  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy came  to  Otepka  in  1960  to  get  him  to 
waive  security  procedures  in  the  Rostow  case 
and  others,  but  Otepka  said  he  would  evalu- 
ate all  cases  only  according  to  the  high 
standards  previously  followed. 

Bobby,  reportedly,  flew  Into  a  wild  rage. 
According  to  Otepka,  conflict  with  Keimedy 
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on  the  Rostow  case  triggered  bU  own  down- 
faU  aa  the  department's  chief  eraluatw.  (For 
more  on  Rottow,  aee  wtorj  bdow.) 

Item:  Security  breakdown  at  tba  State  De- 
partment. Aecccdlnc  to  tbe  Ot»pk»  brlaia.  tbe 
State  Department  e-rlscerated  •eorulty  etand- 
ards  and  approved  or  condoned  major  mis- 
conduct by  foreign  setrloe  offlcera — ^Inelud- 
Ing  bomoeezuall^,  deliberate  hiding  of  se- 
curity violations  and  the  d^very  of  classi- 
fied InformatlOD  to  Cotnmunlsts. 

The  Otepka  brief  outlines  at  least  18 
cases,  some  enumerated  In  a  story  below,  of 
alleged  security  violations.  Otepka.  though 
rated  a  top-notch  security  evaluator  during 
the  Elsenhower  Administration,  was  finally 
fired  from  his  Job  In  IMS  after  his  room  was 
bugged  and  his  safes  broken  Into  at  night. 
(His  case  Is  stUl  pending  before  a  State  De- 
partment hearing  examiner.) 

Item:  The  Stephen  Koczak  case.  Former 
foreign  service  officer  Stephen  Koczak  has 
charged  that  his  State  Department  person- 
nel record  was  rigged  with  dlstorttona  and 
"forged  pages"  to  make  it  possible  to  fire  blm 
under  the  "select  out"  process. 

Like  Otepka,  Koczak  had  only  high  raUngs 
in  bla  personnel  file  untu  1961.  But  dlt- 
flculties  paralleling  thoae  of  Otepka  socm 
developed  when  he  reported  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  vlcdatioiis  of  national  security 
procedures  on  the  part  of  his  superior,  a  for- 
eign service  officer  stationed  In  Gennany. 

The  trouble  between  Kocsak  and  his 
superior  devel<q>ed  In  1961  when  both  were  In 
Berlin  at  the  same  time.  Kocsak  waa  insist- 
ing that  the  Soviet  Union  planned  to  go 
ahead  with  erecting  a  wall  between  East  and 
West  Berlin.  His  views,  which  wat  included 
In  reports  to  Washington,  were  at  variance 
with  those  of  his  superior.  Though  Koczak 
proved  to  be  right,  this  was  only  a  small  mat- 
ter of  conflict  between  the  two. 

Koczak's  major  difficulty  began  after  he 
reported  that  his  superior,  who  had  been 
oiisted  from  Poland  because  of  questionable 
associations  witb  female  Communist  Intel- 
ligence agents,  was  ntaklng  unauthorized 
visits  to  East  Berlin  to  make  telephone  calls 
to  CommiuUst  party  functionaries  In  War- 
saw. 

Nothing  was  done  to  follow  up  on  Koczak's 
charges  and  it  developed  that  one  of  the  for- 
eign service  officers  who  could  have  acted  on 
them  had  a  brother  who  was  a  full-fledged 
Communist.  At  any  rate,  Koczak  was  finally 
eased  out  of  the  Foreign  Service,  but  the  man 
he  accused  has  been  promoted. 

Item:  The  security  coUapae  at  the  Penta- 
gon. Human  Events  readers  are  by  now  fa- 
miliar wltli  the  story  of  Robert  Arthur  Nie- 
mann, an  engineering  graduate  given  a  secret 
clearance  by  the  Pentagon  to  work  on  defense 
contracts  when,  in  fact,  he  belongs  to  the 
W.E.B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America.  The  DuBols 
Clubs  have  been  termed  "Communist  con- 
trolled" and  "subversive"  by  TBI  Directs 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  TT.8.  attorney  gen- 
eral on  March  4,  1066,  petitioned  the  Subver- 
sive Actlvltlea  Control  Board  to  order  the 
clubs  to  register  as  a  Communist-front  orga- 
nization, 

Niemann  not  only  belongs  to  the  DuBols 
Clubs,  but,  as  Human  Sventa  learned,  has 
participated  in  numerotis  leftist  activities. 
worked  with  known  Communists,  admitted  to 
having  voted  In  10M  for  Communist  Dorothy 
Healey  for  tax  assessor  of  Loa  Angeles,  openly 
allied  himself  with  the  revoIutloDary  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  and  pro- 
mpted the  wild  demonstrations  against  LBJ 
at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles  in 
June  of  this  year. 

Nevwtheless,  Joseph  J.  Uebling,  the  Penta- 
gon's director  for  security  policy,  says  the 
Defense  Department's  screening  board  "has 
determined  that  continuation  at  Mr.  Nie- 
mann's secret  clearance  is  clearly  consistent 
with  the  naUonal  interest." 

In  connection  with  the  Nlemaxui  case.  Soils 
Horwitz,  assistant  secretary  of  defense,  re- 
cently wrote  Bep.  Roger  Zlon  (K.-lnd.)  that 
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bershlp  In  sUEh  an  organlza- 
is  Clubs]  does  not  constitute 
to  revoke  a  security  clearance. 
y  now  would  like  to  know  is 
tute  sulBcleltt  cause?) 
le  reasons  why  many  believe 
that  security— or  the  lack  thereof — may  be- 
come a  big  Isaiie  in  1968. 
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RosTow  Stost 

The  Otepkti  briefs  relate  an  intriguing 
story  in  conAectlon  with  the  Roetow  case. 
According  to  the  briefs,  Bobby  Kennedy  and 
Dean  Rusk  approached  Otepka  In  1960  about 
Rostow,  well  aware  that  earlier  efforts  to  get 
him  named  to  a  highly  sensitive  naUonal 
security  project  had  been  thwarted  by  the 
Elsenhower  Adminisratlon's  strict  security 
standards.      >i 

Desiring  tol  appoint  Rostow  to  a  key  posi- 
tion in  the  State  Department.  Rusk  opened 
the  disciisslati  by  asking:  "What  kind  of 
security  problem  would  be  encountered  re- 
garding the  appointment  of  Mr.  Roetow  to 
the  departm^t?" 

Otepka  replied  that  he  was  acquainted 
witb  the  Roetow  file,  and  that  this  familiar- 
ity dated  back  to  195S  when  the  department 
was  giving  consideration  to  hiring  Roetow 
as  a  key  person  in  a  psychological  warfare 
project  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Operations 
Co-ordinating  Board. 

"Persons  «ti.pIoyed  by  the  project  were  re- 
quired to  halve  a  security  clearance  under 
the  strict  staadards  prescribed  by  the  United 
States  Intelligence  Board,"  the  briefs  state. 
"As  a  pert  of  his  evaluation,  Otepka  at  this 
time  reviewed  the  State  Department  file  on 
Mr.  Roetow,  the  CIA  file  and  the  results  of 
reviews  giveq  to  the  case  by  both  the  CIA 
and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  Tbe 
Air  Force  h4d  previously  made  a  security 
finding  adverse  to  Mr.  Rostow. 

"As  a  resist  of  Otepka's  findings.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Herbert  Hoover  Jr.,  the 
chairman  of  the  Operations  Co-ordinating 
Board,  decided  that  Mr.  Rostow  would  not  be 
utilized  as  aa  employe  or  consultant  by  the 
State  Deparlknent  In  connection  with  the 
board's  project. 

"In  other  words,  Mr.  Roetow  could  not  get 
the  necessary  clearance  under  the  strict 
standards  ap(>llcable  to  the  Operations  Co- 
ordinating BJard. 

When  Roetbw  was  again  recommended  for 
State  Department  employment,  Roderlc 
O'Connor,  administrator  of  the  Bweau  of 
Security  and  ConsiUar  Affairs,  made  the  de- 
termination on  the  baals  of  the  prerioua 
record  that  "fMr.  Roetow  ma  not  desirable 
f<M'   employment." 

According  l>o  Pulitzer  Prize-winning-  re- 
porter Clark  Mollenhoff,  who  unearthed  the 
contents  of  the  brief,  when  Otepka  related 
the  backgroimd  on  Rostow,  Rusk  remained 
Silent  but  Bobby  "spoke  disparagingly  of  the 
adverse  finding  that  had  been  made  by  the 
Air  FOTce"  aad  referred  to  the  Air  Fwce  as 
"a  bunch  of  !  Jerks." 

When,,  it  became  clear  that  Otepka  would 
contlnti^  to  evaluate  the  Rostow  case  in  the 
same  manned  as  it  had  been  evaluated  pre- 
viously, Boslow  was  hired  by  the  White 
House,  wheraj  the  President  can  set  his  own 
seciuity  rules- 
After  being  given  this  Job,  Roetow  waa 
moved  Into  the  State  D^xirtment  for  a  time 
as  someone  frho  had  already  been  given  a 
clearance.      I 

Angry  wlt|i  Otepka,  Kennedy  later  as- 
signed John  P.  Rellly,  formerly  a  Justice 
Department  Ijawyer,  to  the  State  Department 
as  deputy  afeslstant  secretary  oC  state  In 
charge  of  administration.  Rellly 's  role  in 
the  antl-Ote|)ka  cabal  Is  well  documented. 
This  cabcd  at  length  plotted  and  engaged  in 
eavesdropping,  wlreti4)plng,  searches  oC 
Otepka's  watiebasket  and  general  Q>ylng  on 
his  actlvltlea  in  an  effort  to  find  grounds 
on  which  to  ^JUmiM  him. 

A  former  jrofessor  of  international  {xdlt- 
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Ics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tk^ 
Biriogy,  Rostow  Is  a  graduate  of  Tale  un 
served  In  the  OOce  of  Strategic  Servlc«  ig 
World  War  n.  Identlfled  as  the  author  « 
a  State  Departiaent  policy  paper  proototiiw 
unilateral  disaitnament,  trading  with  12 
Oommunists  and  a  generally  "son-line"  to- 
ward Soviet  Ri]|wla  and  Communist  China, 
Rostow  has  cocqe  under  considerable  attack 
and  was  even  the  subject  of  a  special  oon- 
gressional  hearl}ig.  In  recent  years  he  hu 
been  Identlfled  with  a  comparatively  hart 
line  on  Viet  Nam..  The  Otepka  brief  report. 
edly  does  not  disclose  why  Rostow  was  den]«d 
a  security  clearance  by  the  Elsenhower  44. 
ministration. 

FOXTRTKEN      {BREACHKS      IN      SeCUUTT 

The  sensational  Otepka  briefs,  whose  eon- 
tents  have  been  revealed  to  only  one  or  t«« 
reporters  In  Washington,  outline  numerow 
cases  of  allege<l  security  violations.  CUuk 
Mollenhoff  of  l^e  Des  Moines  Register  h« 
detailed  14  of  tie  cases  which  appear  belot: 

1.  A  foreign  service  officer  who  sezuallj 
violated  his  own  daughter  but  was  nerer 
disciplined,  and  in  fact  later  was  deslgnstM 
a  part-time  seSurity  officer  at  a  post  thit 
did  not  have  a  full-time  security  man. 

2.  A  foreign  service  officer  who  borrowtt 
money  from  the  State  Department  Credit 
Union  and  forged  the  endorsement  of  a  (d- 
low  employe  on  his  application  for  the  loan. 
The  individual  later  was  given  an  Importsot 
assignment  in  the  White  House. 

3.  A  foreign  service  officer  who  admitttd 
he  furnished  18  documents,  some  of  tiia 
classified  "secrat,"  to  Philip  Jaffe,  the  pub- 
lisher of  Amer^sia  magazine  and  on  when 
there  was  a  considerable  record  of  Ocn- 
munlst  activities  and  affiliation.  Ths  of- 
ficer was  permitted  to  take  an  bononbii 
retirement  wltl^  pension. 

4.  A  security  division  technician  who  mat 
on  drunken  rampages  at  several  embaulei  in 
forelg^i  countries  and  whose  mlscondoot 
was  condoned  and  covered  up  by  Rellly.  B^ 
ports  of  the  misconduct  actually  wer*  kspt 
out  of  the  personnel  file. 

6.  A  security  officer  stationed  In  AthtH 
Greece,  who  failed  to  rep<Ht  a  large  nunticr 
of  security  violations,  yet  was  appointed 
deputy  chief  ef  the  Division  of  Secuitif 
Evaluations  at  lihe  State  Department. 

6.  A  person  nominated  by  President  Ken- 
nedy for  a  hl0i  position  who  publicly  u- 
saulted  his  wlf^  and  threw  her  clothing  as 
the  lawn,  shruta^ry  and  street.  The  Inlonas- 
tion  was  ordered  eliminated  from  the  per- 
sonnel record  by  a  "progressive"  secuilt; 
officer  who  said  such  details  of  a  public  (Ml- 
ily  fight  had  nothing  to  do  with  seciirltytr 
suitability  of  a, high  public  official. 

7.  A  man  dismissed  as  a  security  risk  t; 
the  Mutual  Seeiu-ity  Agency  and  cbarscttr- 
Ized  as  having] "a  rotten  file"  who  was  ip- 

ite  Department  position  ud 
rlty  clearance. 

8.  A  foreign]  service  officer  stationsd  la 
Mexico    and    Caracas,    Venezuela,    who  wm 

of  incidents  of  sexual  ml*- 
conduct,  inclu4ing  an  affair  witb  tbs  itfi 
of  the  ambassador  of  another  nation.  Bb 
conduct  was  excused  by  State  Department 
politicians.         I 

9.  A  security  Officer  who  withheld  Infonns- 
tlon  from  his  superiors  concerning  the  Iom 
of  classified  (tocuments  by  an  Amedaa 
ambassador.  TUs  officer  was  not  censured  lad 
was  promoted  t^  be  a  top  lieutenant  of  RefflT 

10.  A  security  officer  stationed  In  Moioor 
who  permitted'  himself  to  be  enticed  into 
the  apartment  Of  a  Russian  woman,  an  acMt 
for  the  secret  police.  The  secret  police  vmi 
concealed  cameras  to  photograph  the  Amd- 
can  and  his  nude  companion  amd  tried  to  |^ 
him  to  spy  for  tftie  Soviet  Union.  He  never  *■ 
criticized  or  dlacipllned. 

11.  A  foreign  service  officer  who  admlttod 
to  security  officers  and  State  Departmart 
medical  authortties  that  he  had  engaged  U 


pointed  to  a  Stj 
given  full  sec\; 
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Miioeezual  acts.  Tilt  medical  officers  found 
mm  unfit  to  serve  abroad  because  In  their 
jgdiment  his  homosexual  tendencies  made 
1^  n  potential  security  risk.  Be  was  sent 
alvosd,  however,  and  was  assigned  to  a  criti- 
cal poet  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

13.  A  foreign  service  officer  who,  on  his  ap- 
plication form  and  in  interviews,  concealed 
t^efact  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Young  Communist  League  and  the  Commu- 
niit  party.  He  was  not  disciplined  and  still  Is 
employed  In  the  State  Department. 

13.  A  foreign  service  officer  stationed  in  an 
(Mtem  European  poet  who  admitted  homo- 
leiual  tendencies  and  other  personal  miscon- 
duct but  who  was  given  responsibility  for 
tapervUlng  the  Marine  guard  personnel  and 
protecting  all  safe  combinations  at  the 
American  embassy.  His  negligence  permitted 
((xelgn  agents  to  have  access  to  classified  re- 
porti  at  the  embassy.  He  was  not  disciplined 
and  received  normal  promotions.  He  still  is 
in  the  State  Department. 

14.  A  foreign  service  c^cer,  formerly  a  se- 
eorlty  officer,  who  owned  two  automobiles 
but  was  authorized  to  have  only  one  shipped 
to  a  new  post  at  government  expense.  He  had 
tbe  sacond  automobile  concealed  in  a  lift 
van  and  represented  it  on  the  invoice  as  a 
bonsdiold  furnishing.  His  case  waa  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  prosecution 
for  fraud,  but  there  was  no  prosecution  and 
bs  wss  not  disciplined. 

Tme  iKP&CTAircB  or  Six-uaiTi 

TtkS  crucial  Importance  of  having  a  first- 
nts  ascurity  program  has  been  driven  home 
by  tbe  London  SunAay  Timesf  sensational 
Bs«  disclosures  concerning  Harold  Philby, 
the  bead  of  the  Soviet  section  of  the  British 
Stent  Intelligence  Service  who  fled  to  Mos- 
00*  In  1963. 

PUIby's  achievement  in  rising  to  this  posl- 
tkn  while  himself  being  a  Soviet  agent,  says 
tbe  Times,  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest 
taptoosge  coupe  of  all  time. 

PbUby  later  went  on  to  become  the  link- 
man  between  the  British  service  and  the  UB. 
OtBtral  Intelligence  Agency,  from  which 
podtion  he  could  give  his  Soviet  spymasters 
thonKigh  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
both  the  major  Western  intelligence  agencies. 

Bemarked  the  Sunday  Timet  last  week: 
". . .  there  is  a  classic  quality  about  the  earlier 
aehievMnent.  The  selection  m  1944  of  Philby, 
abaady  a  Soviet  agent  of  more  than  10  years' 
ttanding,  as  the  man  to  conceive,  build  and 
eontml  a  new  British  opwiitlon  against  the 
Bwlaiu,  is  an  event  embodying  the  purest 
MNDce  of  espionage." 

in  its  investigation  into  the  Philby  con- 
•pbaey,  the  Sunday  Times  al86~  unearthed 
a  remarkable  195«  U.S.  State  Department  re- 
port m.  BrlUsh  diplomat  Donald  Maclean, 
whoSed  to  Moscow  in  1951. 

Tlis  1956  report,  says  the  Sunday  Times, 
"mskee  it  clear  that,  contrary  to  repeated 
»ttUh  government  assertions  since  1961, 
Donald  Maclean  had  access  to  every  crucial 
Aa^American  policy  decision  at  the  height 
oftbe  Gold  War 

"•  •  •  <*«  U.S.  mtelllgence  report  reveals 
wMMsclean  had  knowledge  of  secret  Anglo- 
*»««n  exchanges  on  the  North  Atlantic 
PJcMhe  Korean  War  And  the  Japanese  peace 

).J7V,*?rL*^°^^'  ^*""  instance,  that  Maclean 
«druu  knowledge  of  the  critical  American 
■nmuaation  to  ^-localize  the  conflict,'  and 
"Wore  of  ite  decision  not  to  allow  the 
umtea  Nations  forces  under  Gen.  MacArthur 
weaity  the  war  against  the  Chinese  coast. 
J^^  MacArthur  and  his  chief  of  InteUl- 
WW,  Gen.  Charles  Wllloughby,  were  certain 
«»s  Ume  that  this  information  had  been 
{?wo  to  the  Russians.  Just  before  he  died, 
*«"Wir  complained  that  the  Chinese  not 

•b.vS^'  ^'^  P*>"«y  dectalon,  but  'all  our 
""••gic  tooop  movements.' " 

l**  first  secretary  to  the  British  Embassy 


In  Washington  and  later  head  of  tJbe  Ameri- 
can department  in  the  Po««ign  Office,  Mae- 
lean  also  passed  on  Vital  Informatloii  to  the 
Soviet  regarding  our  atomic  secrets. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   NXBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  f(d- 
lowlng  my  remaps  I  am  including  a  copy 
of  a  bulletin  put  out  by  the  information 
service  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
This  Is  General  Release  No.  153. 1  call  to 
your  attention  the  first  sentence  in  which 
it  states : 

Ways  and  means  of  making  available  Amer- 
ican postal  know-how  to  Latin  American 
oountriee  and  newly  developing  nations  will 
be  the  major  topic  of  discussion  by  interna- 
tional postal  chiefs  attending  tbe  Manage- 
ment Council  of  tbe  Universal  Postal  Union 
meeting  In  Bogota,  Colombia,  this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  occurs  to  me  that  our 
own  Post  Office  Department  ought  to  de- 
velop some  know-how,  which  is  now  lack- 
ing, before  It  tries  to  tell  other  countries 
what  to  do  and  get  them  in  the  same 
mess  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Also,  you  will  note  In  this  bulletin  It 
states  there  are  seven  officials  of  the  Poet 
Office  Department  who  are  making  this 
trip  to  Bogot&,  Colombia.  This  would 
occur  to  me  as  being  quite  expensive,  un- 
necessary, and  unwarranted  in  view  of 
the  current  debate  over  Federal  spending. 
Post  Omci  Dspaktksnt  Grifnui.  Reueass 
No.  153 

Ways  and  means  of  making  available 
American  postal  know-how  to  Latm  Ameri- 
can countries  and  newly  developing  nations 
will  be  the  major  topic  of  discussion  by  In- 
ternational postal  chiefs  attending  tbe  Man- 
agement Council  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  meeting  In  Bogota,  Colombia,  this 
week. 

Assistant  Postmaster  General  Richard  J. 
Murphy,  who  will  head  the  United  States 
delegation  at  the  conference,  leaves  for  Bo- 
gota, Thursday,  October  19.  Working  groups 
of  the  Council  have  been  in  session  since  Oc- 
tober 14th.  The  meeting  will  end  Octo- 
ber 27th. 

The  UP.U.'s  Management  Council,  com- 
posed of  26  member  nations,  wUl  study  the 
technical  and  operational  problems  of  tbe 
postal  service  on  the  local  level  as  weU  as 
the  movement  of  mall  internationally. 

Other  topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  meeting 
will  Include  mechanization  and  moderniza- 
tion of  the  postal  services,  standardization  of 
envelopes  for  international  mall  and  expand- 
ed use  of  sealed  "containers"  for  the  move- 
ment of  mall  l>etween  nations. 

U.S.  postal  officials  also  participating  in  the 
session  are:  Mr.  Walter  P.  Sheble,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Postmaster  General  for  Inter- 
national Postal  Affairs;  Mr.  Pranels  X.  Big- 
lln.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  Bureau  of  Operations;  ISr. 
Harold  E.  McCIur,  Plnanclal  Manager.  Pi- 
nance  Systems  Managemnt  Division  and  Mr. 
Stuart  J.  Winston,  Economist,  Office  of  Postal 
Econ(»nlC8,  Bureau  of  Finance  and  Admin- 
istration; Mr.  Joseph  K.  Feldmark,  Inter- 
national Technical  Liaison.  Biu-eau  of  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  and  Mr.  Pedro  Juan 
Sandln,  Postmaster,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  BOIXINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  constructive  legislative  acta  of  the 
90th  Congress  to  date,  in  terms' of  new 
legislation,  has  been  passage  of  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.  The  meas- 
ure was  appTowed  in  differing  versions 
by  the  House  and  Senate.  The  bill  is 
now  in  conference.  I  hope  that  aoon  a 
conference  report  will  emerge  that  both 
bodies  can  approve.  The  bill  is  not  fully 
adequate,  but  it  does  provide  the  build- 
ing blocks  for  a  "second  network"— an 
alternative  course  of  fare  from  that 
served  by  commercial  broadcasting. 

I  Include  an  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  Septonber  24,  1967,  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcois: 

PXTBLIC  TILEVISIOH 

The  passage  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  public  television  bill  aaruree  the 
establishment  of  what  promises  to  be  a  great 
new  force  for  the  enrichment  of  life  in  this 
Nation.  Only  a  few  details  need  to  be  ironed 
out  in  conference  with  the  Senate  before  the 
bill  goes  to  tbe  President  for  his  signature. 
When  that  is  completed,  television  should 
be  on  the  verge  of  delivering  to  the  pubUc 
tboee  great  cultural  and  putdic  affairs  pro- 
grams It  has  all  too  Ireqxiently  faUed  to  de- 
liver in  the  past. 

The  action  ot  the  House  came  despite  sub- 
stantial opposition  of  Republicans  and 
Southern  Democrats.  Forty-fomr  Democrats 
(39  of  them  from  the  South)  voted  to  kill 
the  Corporation  although  lei  members  of 
their  party  favored  it.  The  RepubUcans  voted 
133  to  33  against  the  Corporation.  Why  the 
RepubUcans  should  oppose  tbe  bill  is  dlfflcult 
to  imderstand.  They  voiced  fears  of  establish- 
ing a  great  propaganda  organ,  although 
amendments  by  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee have  assured  bipartisan  control  ot 
the  Corporation.  And  they  complained  about 
the  financing  of  the  Corporation,  although 
this  question  was  specifically  put  off  until 
the  President  makes  a  recommendation  next 
year.  It  appears  that  the  votes  were  cast 
against  the  bm  as  much  to  rebuff  tbe  Pres- 
ident, who  had  proposed  the  legislation,  as 
anything  else.  Only  one  Senator  had  voted 
against  it. 

The  question  of  financing  Is,  Indeed,  a  dif- 
ficult one.  But  the  establishment  of  the 
Corporation,  with  a  comparatively  small 
budget  provided  on  a  temiiorary  basis  by  the 
Pederal  Government,  clears  the  way  for 
thoughtful  consideration  next  year  of  perma- 
nent financing.  The  Pord  Foundation  and  the 
Carnegie  Commission,  which  played  a  major 
role  in  inlUating  the  legislation,  both  c^poee 
financing  public  television  out  ot  public 
funds,  as  do  we.  One  of  the  methods  propcaed 
Is  to  levy  an  excise  tax  on  the  sale  of  every 
new  television  set.  Another,  discussed  by 
several  members  of  the  House  during  the 
debate,  Is  to  raise  at  least  part  of  the  esti- 
mated »280  million  eventual  budget  through 
Ucense  fees  charged  to  operators  of  oonuner- 
dal  television  stations.  This  latter  idea.  It 
seems  to  us,  needs  considerable  exploration 
before  it  is  accepted  or  rejected. 

Under  terms  of  the  new  legislation,  the 
Corporation  will  finance  and  arrange  for  the 
production  of  television  {vograms  "primarily 
designed  for  educational  or  cultural  pur- 
poses." It  will  offer  those  programs  to  inde- 
pendent educational  stations  which  may  or 
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may  not  air  ttxem  as  they  see  fit.  And  It  will 
have  funds  to  belp  In  tbe  development  of 
such  stations  where  they  do  not  now  exist 
and  to  encourage  Innoratlons  In  progranx- 
mtng  on  existing  and  new  statlonB. 

with  a  sound  financial  base,  this  Corpora- 
tion should  be  able  to  provide  a  new  source 
of  Information  and  enlightenment  for  the  Na- 
tion's television  viewing  public.  It  will  not 
have  to  worry  about  audience  ratings  and 
sponsors'  reactions.  Its  prime  concern  will  be 
the  quality  of  its  programming.  Coming  Just 
as  some  close  observers  of  television  are  won- 
dering If  large  parts  of  the  public  sure  begin- 
ning to  ttre  of  their  current  fare,  this  new 
kind  of  television  may  provide  tbe  competi- 
tion needed  to  Insert  more  flashes  of  bril- 
liance Into  the  present  mediocrity  o(  the  air. 


Doable  Doty 


member  of  l|he  board  of  directors  of  the 
society's  Canbria  County  unit,  and 

Division  chairman  for  the  campus 
completion  campaign  of  the  University 
.of  Pittsburgh  at  Johnstown. 

Mr.  Gallagher  has  also  been  serving  as 
treasurer  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  Of  the  Greater  Johnstown 
Citizen's  Saflety  Council  and  Is  a  national 
associate  of  Boys  Clubs  of  America. 

Because  s<>  few  individuals  are  gifted 
with  the  decication,  zeal,  and  stamina  of 
Raymond  A.  Gallagher,  his  accomplish- 
ments stand  out  all  the  more.  And  we 
are  all  the  >etter  for  them. 


October  18,  1967 

finkl   structure  should  not  be 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  FCirNBTi.vAifia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAtlVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  lesson  for  all  In  the  career  of  Raymond 
A.  Gallagher,  who  has  Just  retired  after 
41  years'  service  in  a  variety  of  capacities 
with  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.  In  addi- 
tion to  leaving  an  outstanding  record  in 
the  utility  industry,  he  has  compiled  a 
history  of  community  oontrlbuticms  that 
should  set  an  example  not  only  for  busy 
executives  but  for  others  in  all  types  of 
employment. 

A  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity in  1923.  Mr.  Gallagher  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Erie  Lighting  Co..  Alabama 
Power  Co.,  and  Duquesne  Light  Co.  before 
Jointaig  Penelec  In  1926.  Through  out- 
standing ability  and  devotion  to  duty, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  vice  president  of  the  former 
Keystone  Division  of  tlie  company,  with 
headquartera  in  Oil  City,  in  liK2.  Four 
years  later  he  returned  to  Johnstown, 
where  he  had  previously  served  as  comp- 
troller and  chief  aooountant,  as  vice  pres- 
ident in  charge  of  industrial  relations 
and  rates.  In  1954  Mr.  Gallagher  became 
▼ice  president  and  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent. He  was  also  chairman  of  the  pen- 
sion board  and  of  the  executive  pension 
plan. 

To  achieve  these  positions  hi  an  Im- 
portant company  In  an  lmi>ortant  in- 
dustry was  obviously  a  full-time  effort, 
Init  Mr.  Oallagher  was  willing  to  ex- 
pend reserve  energies  in  behalf  of  his 
industry  and  his  fellowmen.  Several 
times  a  member  of  the  executive  of 
Pennsylvania  Klectrlc  Association,  he 
was  vice  i»«8ldent  in  1950-51  and  presi- 
dent In  1951-52.  What  is  more,  Mr.  Gal-  / 
lagher  was— 

Director  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  tue  CammunUy  Cbcst.  and  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Rotary  Club  and  the  Boy 
Scout  Council  advisory  board  during  his 
tenure  in  OUCltj; 

Director  of  the  Greater  Johnstown 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  ehainnan  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society's  1051  fund 
drive  In  an  dght-eounty  central  Pom- 
Vlvula  uc*.  and  vice  president  and  a 


Sae  More  Hurdle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  t)URWARD  G.  HAU 

I     or  msaoTTBi 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustments 
is  to  meet  today  to  consider  what  should 
be  a  routine  case  involving  the  Water- 
gate project  In  Washington.  That  it  may 
not  be  so  toutine  is  suggested  by  an 
editorial  whjch  apeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  on  Monday.  The  fears 
expressed  In  the  editorial  ar^^most  surely 
confirmed  by  the  submission  ^f  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  earlier  this  month  which 
would  prohibit  the  erection  of  any  build- 
ing within  1,000  feet  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
The  editorial  in  the  Star  makes  sense  to 
me  and  I  trust  It  will  alsp  make  sense  to 
the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustments. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Pnx  Mou  Hurolx  * 

The  developers  of  the  Watergate  project 
are  expected  'to  seek  the  Board  of  Zoning 
Adjustment's  permission  Wednesday  to  pro- 
ceed With  fln^i  plans  for  the  last  building  la 
their  attractive  apartment-hotel-offlce  build- 
ing complex  |t  tbe  foot  of  Virginia  Avenue. 
If  there  Is  ttvp  Justice  left  in  the  world,  the 
request  wiU  lie  speedily  granted. 

To  be  sun,  the  history  of  bureaucratic 
delay,  obstruqtlonlsm  and  obfuscatlon  which 
has  plagued  tills  development  has  been  so  in- 
credible that  perhaps  it  is  unwise  to  assume 
that  reason  or  Justice  will  prevail  now. 

The  project  was  initially  approved  by  the 
District  government  in  1083.  under  a  compli- 
cated new  zoitlng  classification  which  sought 
to  encourage  a  mix  of  varied  urban  uses  on 
large  tracts.  One  by  one,  the  hurdles  raised 
by  half  a  dozen  governmental  agencies  have 
been  surmounted  through  countless  modi- 
fications In  plans.  Throughout,  the  develop- 
ers have  acted  in  good  faith.  And  the  nearly 
completed  product  fully  reflects  the  promise 
of  Its  original  designs.  Only  one  barrier  re- 
mains—a clalfn  that  tbe  final  building  will 
impair  tbe  vilue  of  tbe  Kennedy  Cultural 
Center,  now  Being  constructed  on  an  adja- 
cent Potomso  River  site. 

While  the  (Ejections  of  the  center's  trust- 
ees are  not  new,  they  have  changed  radically. 
Indeed,  when  the  cultural-center  site  was 
being  sought,  the  line  was  that  the  two 
projects  would  be  perfectly  compatible.  In 
time,  however,  the  center's  trustees  oom- 
Idalned  that  the  height  of  Watergate's  final 
building  would  dwarf  the  center.  And  their 
present  poelt^n,  adopted  a  few  weeks  ago. 


is   that   the 
built  at  all. 

This,  of  cours^.  is  preposterous.  Quite  apwt 
from  the  value  (if  the  land  at  issue,  the  con- 
tractual obligations  between  Watergate  and 
Its  present  comtnerclal  and  private  tenanti 
assume  the  com  aletlon  of  the  entire  project 
Much  of  the  Investment  return  Is  wrapped 
up,  moreover,  l]i  the  final  apartment.  U  it 
should  not  be  1iullt,~who  Is  to  assume  the 
cost  of  these  da  nages?  And  the  further  fact 
•  Is  that  without  the  final  structure  the  archl- 
tectural  Integrity  o^  t*^*  Watergate  project 
would  be  shattered. 

The  ultimate;  absurdity  of  the  trustee*' 
position  concerns  their  esthetic  objections 
The  Watergate  building  will  be  300  feet  from 
the  cultural  cenjter-^the  length  of  a  footban 
field — at  the  clpeest  point.  Its  "excess"  la 
height  over  thao  of  the  center  amounts  to  14 
feet,  a  difference  which  will  be  virtually  in- 
distinguishable.  I  The  two  projects,  in  our 
view,  complement  rather  than  detract  from 
one  another.  If  ihere  Is  a  vantage  point  from 
which  this  Is  aot  tbe  case  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  It. 

Edward  Dureu  Stone,  the  Kennedy  Center 
architect,  says  that  such  a  presidential  me- 
morial should  be  surrounded  by  "op)en  park 
areas"  which  presumably  also  would  leave 
open  the  possibility  of  the  center's  expansion 
If  that  should  Orove  desirable  at  some  time 
In  the  future.  But  it  is  a  little  late  for  Stone 
or  anyone  else  io  be  raising  these  concema. 
The  physical  llnilations  were  recognized  when 
the  site  was  chqeen — and  they  were  brushed 
aside  then  as  being  of  no  consequence. 

The  only  substantial  Issue  before  the  BZA 
is  whether  It  intends  to  uphold  the  Districts 
end  of  a  bargalfi  entered  five  years  ago.  lu 
now  would  be  an  uncon- 
bad  faith. 


failure  to  do  s^ 
sclonable  act  of 


Small  ViclDfies  ia  PeUntiea  War 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDIARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n.LiNoi8 

IN  THE  HOUS  IE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  direct  and  practical  edltorlab 
that  has  come  to  my  attention  on  tbe 
need  to  develop  an  effective  program 
against  water  pollution  appeared  in  tbe 
Chicago  Sim  Times  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 17.  In  placing  this  editorial  In  the 
Recobd  I  wish  to  point  out  that  It  prop- 
erly emphasizes  the  fact  that  congres- 
sional action,  rather  than  words,  is  nec- 
essary so  that  the  cleanliness  of  water 
throughout  the  land  can  be  maintained. 
The  editorial  f  mows: 

Small  Vicdriss  in  Pollution  Wai 

The  Army  Cf^rp*  of  Engineers  has  agreed 
to  stop  dumpiag  {>olluted  Indiana  Harbor 
Ship  Canal  dradglngs  into  Lake  Mlchlgia, 
and  Oov.  Kem^  has  banned  aU  dumpbif 
into  the  lake  of  material  dredged  in  nilnoa 

Both  actions  simply  are  concessioni  (• 
public  pressure,  and  neither  is  a  major  Ti^ 
tory  In  tbe  campaign  for  clean  water. 

Tbe  engineers — who  earUer  said  no  In- 
diana land-disposal  sites  were  available — no* 
will  dump  canal  dredglngs  onto  land  beloof- 
ing  to  steel  fir«u.  But  tbe  Indians  project 
Is  just  one  of  04  Great  Lakes  dredging  JoM 
under  way.  > 

A  change  In  practlee  on  one  project  do* 
not  aUevlate  the  bureanoratte  obstmscr 
which  baa  allowed  pollutants  to  be  Aumftl 
Into  the  lake  for  more  tiiin  40  years. 
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It  now  appears,  however,  that  the  pollu- 
Hon  war  has  become  poiiticaUy  popular. 
jjBtll  Mayor  Daley  fiaUy  termed  the  lake 
pollution  to  be  a  crisis,  many  who  had  not 
Wt  tbe  urgency  suddenly  took  up  weapons 
b  tbe  battle. 

Tet  enthusiasm  often  tends  to  flag  when- 
trar  public  outrage  subsides.  So  public  pres- 
goie  for  clean  water  must  not  lessen  until 
a  full-scale  co-ordinated  war  on  water  pol- 
Intlon  is  under  way. 

What  Is  needed,  as  we  have  said  in  this 
ipwe  frequently,  is  a  congressional  study  of 
the  pollution  problem  and~the  existing  anti- 
pollution machinery,  followed  by  ptusage  of 
federal  legislation  that  will  force  cleanup  of 
tbe  water. 


The  Kee  Report:  Social  Secnrity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or    WIST    vniGINIA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
ortend  my  remarks  in  the^EcoRo,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  program 
Is  the  Social  Security  System. 

The  report  follows: 

TWs  is  Jim  Kee— bringing  you  the  Kee 
Beport. 

Tour  Congress  is  now  engaged  in  what  the 
«q>ert8  describe  as  a  routine  revision  of  the 
Social  Security  system.  While  there  has  been 
controversy  over  a  few  amendments,  the 
Changes  are  too  technical  for  review  on  a 
program  of  this  nature. 

^  this  time  of  alarm  and  excitement,  a 
ravtlne  review  of  any  Federal  program  Is 
hinllj  likely  to  attract  much  public  atten- 
tton.  I  believe  most  of  our  citizens  are  deeply 
dlrtnesed  at  the  growing  wave  of  violence, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  However,  in  the 
mldtt  of  the  world's  bad  news,  perhaps  this 
htteldeal  time  to  review  one  of  the  most 
ronrmful  programs  ever  undertaken  to  aid 
thOM  in  need. 

The  Social  Security  system  was  launched 
a  Uttle  more  than  30  years  ago,  at  a  time 
rtm  our  national  economy  was  slowly  re- 
covering from  the  great  depression.  The  first 
ud  basic  step  was  the  establishment  of  a 
ijileiu  of  compulsory  old-age  Insurance  fi- 
Mawd  by  the  contributions  of  both  em- 
ptoyer  and  employee.  Please  bear  in  mind 
tttt  to  those  days,  the  majority  of  retired 
•wkets  had  no  fixed  Income  and  nothing  to 
wly  on  except  family  support  or  public 
diarity. 

nie  insurance  worked  well  from  the  be- 
fiaolng.  But  as  late  as  the  year  1950.  only 
OM  quarter  of  our  citizens  over  68  years  of 
^were  receiving  beneflu  under  the  Social 
Secnrity  system.  The  others  were  still  out- 
na»  its  protection  because  for  one  reason  or 
"Wher.  they  failed  to  qualify.  This  group 
™nded  self-employed  persons,  the  em- 
F^***  of  InsUttitions  or  industries  exempt 
»W  coverage,  and  women  homemakers. 
WW  the  years  since  then,  there  has  been  a 
P»dual  expansion  of  social  security  coverage 
■»a^p  meet  the  financial  needs  of  the  ma- 
J""^  of  our  senior  citizens. 

*•  a  result,  about  86  percent  are  now  cov- 
««  In  one  form  or  another.  Perhaps  the 
■■*  tttlsfylng  feature  U  that  the  revised 
"■MM  Security  system  attempts  to  make 
22**on  for  those  who  need  It  most,  the 
JJ*"--  *°<*  orphans  of  deceased  workers. 
2!j»*«»t  figures  reveal  that  more  than  14 
«non  retired  workers  are  now  receiving 
■«««iiy  benefits,  survivors  benefits  are  going 
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to  more  than  5  mllUon  widows  and  orphans, 
and  benefits  are  also  going  to  nearly  2  mllUon 
disabled,  workers  and  their  famlUes. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  dxiring  the  last  C!on- 
gress,  a  further  extension  of  the  system  was 
made  when  the  medicare  program  was  voted 
Into  law.  This  was  adopted  because  experi- 
ence had  shown  that  the  great  majority  of 
elderly  Americans  lacked  tbe  means  for  tbe 
medical  costs  of  an  extended  illness.  It  Is  too 
early  to  evaluate  the  practical  results  of  this 
program,  but  the  urgency  of  the  need  Is 
beyond  question. 

Social  Security  benefits,  even  for  tboee 
who  received  the  maximum  amount,  can 
hardly  be  called  excessive.  Tet,  this  monthly 
check  represents  the  only  income  for  86  per- 
cent of  those  In  the  Social  Security  system. 

Because  of  the  current  unrest,  it  Is  fash- 
ionable In  some  quarters  to  question  the 
value  of  our  Democratic  Institutions.  Our 
system  is  not  perfect.  But  it  has  brought 
more  happiness  to  more  people  than  any 
Government  on  earth. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Natioaal  Basiaesswomea's  Week 


SheltoB  Honors  Sam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1967 

M^^ONAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
gathering  in  Shelton,  Conn.,  sponsored 
by  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  honored 
Salvatore  Chapperone  for  his  outstand- 
ing services  over  the  years  to  the  Moose 
Lodge  and  to  the  community  of  Shelton. 

Mr.  Chapperone  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  public  service  organization  for 
30  years  has  distinguished  himself  in  the 
minds  of  his  fellow  citizens  by  his  gen- 
erous and  public  spirited  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  less  fortimate  members  of 
his  city. 

In  the  conviction  that  we  would  be  a 
better  Nation  if  we  had  more  Sam  Chap- 
perones,  I  Include  herewith  a  news  arti- 
cle from  the  Ansonia  Eh'ening  Sentinel 
of  September  26,  which  describes  the 
community  tribute  which  was  given  to 
Sam  Chapperone: 

Two    HCNDKED    PUTT   SALUTK    CaAPPKBONX    AT 

Moose  Lodgi  Fri 

Salvatore  (Sam  the  Barber)  Chapperone 
was  feted  at  a  testimonial  Saturday  in  the 
Conmiunity  Center,  Shelton.  More  than  260 
attended. 

The  affair  was  sponsored  by  Shelton  Lodge, 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose. 

Chapperone  was  given  a  plaque  by  Gov- 
ernor Fred  Crlscolo  of  the  local  lodge  for  out- 
standing services  to  the  community  and  the 
lodge. 

Mrs.  Chapperone  was  given  a  large  bouquet 
of  roses  by  Jack  Carey,  junior  governor  and 
chairman  of  the  testimonial. 

Among  the  guests  were  Mayor  Charles 
Prager  and  Robert  SUllwell,  deputy  governor 
of  the  Supreme  Lodge.  Loyal  Order  of  the 
Moose  of  the  World. 

Telegraphs  of  congratulations  were  sent  to 
Chapperone  by  Governor  John  Dempaey  and 
Congressman  John  Ifonagan.  Lester  Brittle 
of  Stamford  Moose  Lodge  was  master  of  cere- 
monies. 

Chapperone  has  Uved  In  the  VaUey  for  34 
years,  ais  barber  shop  is  on  Howe  Avenue, 
Shelton.  He  has  been  a  Moose  member  for 
SO  years. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OP    CALlroaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  October 
15-21  has  been  designated  as  National 
Businesswomen's  Week  for  1967.  The  idea 
for  observance  of  this  week  was  first  pre- 
sented to  the  national  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs  in  1928. 

Its  purpose  is  to  publicize  the  achieve- 
ments of  business  and  professional  wom- 
en and  to  publicize  the  objectives  and 
program  of  the  National  Federation.  This 
week,  a  number  of  presidents  of  national 
organizations  which  serve  career  women 
are  in  the  Nation's  Capital  for  the  Con- 
gress of  Career  Women.  I  understand 
that  the  focus  of  their  meeting  will  be  on 
the  growing  role  of  women  in  all  phases 
of  national  life. 

The  National  Federation  of  Bushiess 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  was 
founded  in  1919  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
VWCA  War  Work  Council  of  1918. 

Today  there  are  more  than  175,000 
members  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
in  more  than  3.500  local  groups.  The 
membership  represents  some  700  occu- 
pations. 

The  objectives  of  the  clubs  are:  to  ele- 
vate the  standards  for  women  in  business 
and  in  the  professions;  to  promote  the 
Interests  of  business  and  professional 
women ;  to  bring  about  a  spirit  of  cooper- 
ation among  business  and  professional 
women  of  the  United  States:  and  to  ex- 
tend opportunities  to  business  and  pro- 
fessional women  through  education 
along  lines  of  industrial,  scientific,  and 
vocational  actl^Ues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1923  the  National 
Federation  has  sponsored  awards  and 
funds  including  a  World  Friendship 
Fund:  the  Lena  Lake  Forrest  PeUowship 
Fund  to  finance  research  work  In  the 
problems  of  business  and  professional 
women;  the  TJH.  feUowshlp  which  en- 
ables one  of  its  members  to  study  one  of 
the  agencies  of  the  United  Nations;  the 
Sally  BuUer  International  Scholarship 
Fund;  the  Dr.  Minnie  L.  Maffet  Chinese 
Nurse's  Memorial  Fund;  and  the  Wom- 
en's Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 
Fund. 

The  federation  also  sponsors  the  Con- 
gress of  American  Women  Leaders,  par- 
ticipates in  the  International  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women,  and 
was  instrimiental  in  the  creation  of  State 
commissions  on  the  status  of  women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  tribute  to  the  business 
and  professional  women  of  America  is 
especially  fitting  in  1967  when  one-third 
of  the  worit  force  is  made  up  of  women, 
when  more  and  more  top  Government 
positions  are  held  by  women,  when  wom- 
en are  heading  brtdcerage  firms  and  re- 
search teams,  and  when  educated  women 
whose  chlldr«i  are  grown  are  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  (^portunlties  for  ca- 
reer fulfillment  which  are  available  to 
them. 
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May  I  say  that  we  welcome  the  ladies 
in  Wasliington  tor  the  observance  of  Na- 
tional Businesswomen's  Wedk.  we  com- 
mend them  for  the  fine  woiic  they  are 
doing,  and  we  recognize  them  for  their 
importance  in  every  phase  of  the  na- 
tional life.  

Textile  Iniutbj'*  Plickt 


EXTEaf  SION  OF  RE&IARKS 

HON.  BASIL  L  WHITENER 

or  noKTB  caboluta 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  IS,  1967 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  exces- 
sive Imports  are  seriously  threatening 
the  Job  opportunities  of  the  American 
people.  The  problem  is  becomlng^  of  in- 
creasing concern  to  every  cme  interested 
In  providing  full  employment  of  our 
people. 

On  October  16,  1967.  television  station 
WBTV  and  radio  station  WBT,  Char- 
lotte, N.C..  carried  an  editorial  which 
points  up  the  critical  condition  existing 
in  the  textile  industry  by  reason  of  In- 
ordinate imports. 

I  feel  the  editorial  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  r<f  us  who  are  exerting  every  effort 
to  protect  job  opportunities  In  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry.  I  insert  It  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcors  : 

TnCTILX  IWUmfTBT'S  FUCHT 

XTnder  our  free  enterprise  system,  each 
bxulness  is  expected  to  meet  the  competition 
in  a  fair  and  square  contest  and  sunrive 
through  Its  own  efforts.  If  It  cannot  hold 
Its  own.  It  goes  out  of  business.  The  Ide* 
that  the  federal  government  ought  to  sub- 
sidize any  Industry  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
compete  is  foreign  to  the  whole  American 
creed  of  free  enterprise. 

It  may  be  hard  on  the  businessman  who 
sees  his  establishment  go  to  the  wall,  but 
those  are  the  rules  of  the  game. 

But  the  first  rule  of  the  gante  Is  that  the 
competition  must  be  fair.  If  It  is  unfair,  the 
government  is  Justified  In  moving  In  with 
such  weapons  as  antitrust  laws  and  tariffs 
to  equalize  any  unequal  situation. 

Smne  years  ago  the  American  textile  In- 
dustry was  at  great  disadvantage  because 
government  export  subsidies  and  other  aids 
had  reacted  against  the  American  industry 
by  making  it  possible  for  Japanese  t^xtUe 
manufacturers,  for  example,  to  buy  American 
cotton  at  lower  prices  than  American  manu- 
facturers had  to  pay.  The  result  was  that 
Japan  could  buy  American  cotton,  and,  by 
paying  its  textile  workers  fantastically  low 
wages,  undersell  our  own  textile  people  on 
their  home  ground. 

This  was  rectified  when  the  two-price  cot- 
ton system  was  abolished.  But  then  came 
the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  agreements,  un- 
der which  tariffs  on  textile  were  reduced  by 
the  United  States,  and  again  the  foreign 
manufacturers  were  given  an  advantage. 

Japan,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  export- 
ers of  textiles  to  the  United  States,  pays  its 
textile  workers  39c  an  hour,  compared  with 
the  $2.02  paid  to  American  workers. 

When  the  American  worker  is  paid  five 
times  as  much,  as  the  Japanese  doing  the 
same  work  with  the  same  kind  of  machine, 
the  difference  Including  shipping  costs  Is  too 
great  to  be  made  up  by  efficient  manage- 
ment. Hourly  wages  m  other  oountrlee  that 
have  Urge  exports  of  textiles  to  the  United 
States  are:  Hong  Kong,  39c  an  hour;  Singa- 


pore. 17c;  Ptrtugal.  19c;  Spain.  44c;  Italy. 
65c;  Prance.    We;  West  Germany,  96c. 

Even  In  W<  Bt  Germany,  the  most  advanced 
of  all  the  countries  mentioned,  the  textUe 
worker  gets  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
American.  TDat  kind  of  competition  Is  not 
fair.  The  ga|rernment  is  fully  Justified  In 
making  it  f«ir  by  setting  up  a  system  of 
Import  quotsiB  to  make  up  for^tbe  Jolt  the 
American  industry  got  from  the  Kennedy 
round  of  tarn  negotlatloiu. 

The  thousands  of  textile  workers  In  the 
CaroUnas  an#  elsewhere  In  the  south  have 
a  direct  intctest  in  this  effort  to  enable  the 
American  Industry  to  compete  with  foreign 
rivals  on  equ^l  terms. 
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believe  It  U  l(pg  overdue  for  a  complete 
overhaul. 

Again  let  me  say  good  luck  with  your  ef- 
forts  to  reduce!  the  Depletion  Allowance. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  plus  % 
copy  of  the  ar^cle  to  our  representatives  in 
order  to  let  th^m  know  how  much  we  her* 
at  Este  Oils  Co^  would  appreciate  their  sup. 
porting  your  bll  i. 
Truly  yopn, 

E.    R.    SCHtZTLMAN. 

,  J.  Au.nr. 
e.  b.  linescr. 
Makis  Weaver. 
Kknnrh  H.  SitrTR. 


IndepeBdeBtOil  Jobber  Favors  Cot  ia  Ofl 
Dspletioa  AUowaace 

EXTE  <} SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoNsiir 
IN  THE  H<  >USE  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueiday,  October  3,  1967 

Mr.  REIUfiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
12,  I  introduced  for  myself,  Mr.  Rbes, 
Mr.  CoHELiN,  Mr.  William  Ford.  Mr. 
Dow.  Mr.  MxEDS,  and  Mr.  Adams,  HJl. 
13490,  a  10 -point  tax  reform  bill  designed 
to  save  mire  than  $4  bUllon  in  lost 
revenues.    ' 

A  major  leak  in  the  Treasury  bucket 
'  is  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  The  allow- 
ance spares  the  Investor  In  oil  from  pay- 
ing income  tax  on  27^/2  percent  of  his 
gross  income  from  oil  wells — as  long  as 
that  amoui4i  does  not  exceed  one-half  of 
his  net  Incofne. 

This  prlv^eged  sanctuary  from  the  tax 
collector  Is  naturally  strongly  guarded 
by  the  oil  Interests. 

It  is  therefore  refreshing  to  find  a 
sector  of  the  oil  Industry — the  small  In- 
dependent oil  jobbers — opposed  to  the 
oil  depletioa  allowance. 

The  small  independent  Jobber — one  of 
the  last  sources  of  competition  in  the 
highly  structured  and  integrated  oil  in- 
dustry— supers  from  the  unfairness  of 
competition  with  the  oil  behemoths 
which  rean  the  lienefit  of  the  allowance. 
For  example,  in  1964.  as  a  result  of  this 
provision,  the  five  largest  U.S.  oil  refin- 
ers paid  the  following  percentages  of 
their  income  in  Federal  income  taxes: 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  1.7  percent; 
Texaco,  0.8  percent;  Oulf,  8.6  percent; 
'  Socony  Mapil,  5.9  percent;  Standard  of 
Calif oi-nia,  2.1  percent — ^these  taxpay- 
ments  in  a  krear  in  which  corporate  taxes 
rates  were  18  percent. 

There  follows  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  re- 
ently  reeivtd  from  Este  Oils  Co.  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Olvo: 

I  ESTS  Oils  Co., 

Cirfyinnati,  Ohio,  October  10, 1967. 

Dear  Concressman  Redss:  I  read  In  the 
October  9th  [issue  of  Oil  DaUy  of  your  efforts 
to  reduce  t|ke  Depletion  Allowance  to  15%. 
Let  me  say  Ithat  you  have  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  many  small  independent  oil 
Jobbers  in  this  great  nation  of  ours. 

Tb«  Depletion  Allowance  at  its  present 
levels  and  with  iia  tremendous  abuses  con- 
stitutes on(  of  the  greatest  money  grabs 
from  the  StS  that  has  ever  existed  and  I 


Creative  ParficrsUp:  GoverBment  vti 
Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  John  c.  culver 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOU  3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesiuy.  October  IS,  1967 

Mr.  CULVSk.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Da 
Moines  Register  recently  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "Funds  for  City  Re- 
newal." It  called  our  attention  to  the 
life  insurancfl  industry's  decision  to  In- 
vest $1  billion  in  housing  and  commercial 
enterprises  in  slum  areas.  This  ettort  was 
termed  an  "excellent  example  of  how 
business  and  Government  can  join  forces 
in  attacking  the  Nation's  urgent  dty 
problems." 

I  want  to  join  the  editors  of  the  Regis- 
ter in  endor^ng  this  announcement.  U 
we  had  more  Examples  of  such  active  in- 
terest by  private  industry  and  encourage- 
mmt  by  the]  Federal  Govemment^-we 
would  be  furtiier  ahead  in  our  efforts  to 
solve  the  problems  of  our  cities.  This 
commitment  is  particularly  important 
because  It  represents  corporate  recogni- 
tion of  their  social  responsibilities.  Ai 
noted  in  this  editorial. 

The  firms  obviously  are  motivated  by  more 
than  the  usual  business  considerations.  Tbey 
know  that  problems  of  the  cities  cannot  b* 
left  to  government  alone.  They  know  tht 
business  cornea  unity  has  responsibilities  to 
the  communllQr  as  a  whole  that  must  bi 
asstimed. 

I  would  lUde  to  share  this  informative 
editorial  with  my  colleagues  by  insertlnj 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
PtTNuk  roB  Cmr  Renewal 

The  life  In^rance  Industry's  decision  to 
Invest  ai  billion  in  housing  and  commercUl 
enterprises  in  ^lum  areas  Is  an  excellent  ei- 
ample  of  how  business  and  government  can 
Join  forces  In  attacking  the  nation's  urgent 
city  problems.  The  federal  government  ptani 
to  back  the  priifate  enterprise  loans  with  Fed- 
eral Housing  jAdminlstratlon  (FHA)  mort- 
gage insurancf  and  other  goyemment  pro- 
grams. 

Until  recently  FHA  contributed  to  the  de- 
cline of  decaying  areas  by  a  policy  ot  shun- 
ning mortgage  Insurance  for  housing  U 
blighted  nelgiiborhoods.  The  poUcy  wm 
Justified  on  ^e  ground  that  these  *« 
"high  risk"  ateos.  FHA  further  contended 
that  denial  of  Insurance  would  be  an  Induce- 
ment to  other  neighborhoods  to  avoid  tbe 
same  fate.  The  net  effect  was  to  penalize  dna 
Inhabitants  atd  virtually  stifle  private  in- 
vestment and  improvement  efforts  In  insi 
most  needing  them. 
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The  FHA's  new  policy  of  Insuring  mort- 
gages In  "high  risk"  areas  U  a  factor  in  the 
insurance  Industry's  wllllngnees  to  earmark 
substantial  funds  for  Investment  In  these 
neighborhoods.  But  the  348  life  Insurance 
companies — inclixllng  three  major  Iowa- 
based  firms— participating  m  the  program 
almost  certainly  can  earn  higher  Interest  in 
Other  ways  than  is  allowed  under  FHA  pro- 
grams. 

The  firms  obviously  are  motivated  by  more 
tban  the  usual  business  considerations.  They 
know  that  problems  of  the  cities  can't  be 
left  to  government  alone.  They  know  the 
business  community  has  responsibilities  to 
the  community  as  a  whole  that  must  tie  as- 
sumed. 

Investment  in  urban  housing  will  be  of 
UtUe  benefit  to  the  lowest  income  slum 
dwellers  unless  accompanied  by  subsdies  to 
bring  rents  to  levels  they  can  afforxl.  One  of 
the  most  promising  methods  ot  furnishing 
such  a  subsidy  is  through  the  federal  rent 
supplement  program,  which  finances  rent 
payments  for  low-Income  families  In  non- 
profit housing  built  and  operated  by  private 
enterprise.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  $1 
billion  of  Insurance  company  Investment 
money  Is  expected  to  be  put  Into  construc- 
tion of  housing  eligible  for  rent  supplements. 

The  House  In  May  voted  against  new  rent 
lupplement  funds.  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  however,  recently  endorsed 
the  full  $40  million  authorizaUon  requested 
by  the  Administration.  The  Insurance  indus- 
>^  try  action  In  putting  up  money  for  slum 
area  investment  is  a  chaUenge  to  Congress  to 
help  foster  the  budding  business-government 
partnership  for  improving  city  Ufe  by  voting 
a  generous  rent  supplement  appropriation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    N«W   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  IS,  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Clarence  B. 
Hamel,  for  36  years  a  dedicated  member 
of  the  Manhasset-Lakeville,  N.Y.,  fire 
district,  died  last  week  wiille  answering 
a  volunteer  fire  caU.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  commissioner  of  the  fire 
district. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Mr. 
Hamel  and  knew  of  his  devotion  to  the 
»fety  of  his  friends  and  neighbors.  No- 
body will  ever  know  how  many  lives  were 
saved  by  Mr.  Hamel's  work  in  building 
tlie  Manhasset-LakevUle  Volunteer  Fire 
Depatrment  into  an  efficient  and  respon- 
sible department. 

ITie  October  12  issue  of  tiie  Manhasset 
Press  contained  an  editorial  of  appropri- 
ate tribute  to  Mr.  Hamel.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  include  tliat 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  tills  point: 

The  tall  figure  of  Commissioner  Clarence 
Hamel  will  be  seen  no  longer  In  Ihe  firemen's 
ine  of  march  on  Memorial  Day  nor  at  the 
scene  of  a  fire,  fighting  slde-by-slde  with  the 
JMipe.  He  died  of  a  heart  attack  Monday 
wght  while  runtUng  to  assist  his  company 
•t  the  fire  Ui  PatrlcU  Murphy's  Restaurant. 

But.  Manhasset  wm  not  forget  Commls- 
■oner  Hamel's  36  years  of  dedicated  service 
»  the  con»muntty  and  the  fire  department 
wuch,  du^  to  his  efforts,  is  recognized  today 
■s  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  effecUve  or- 
l»nlattona  In  the  stote. 


We  Join  the  community  In  mourning  Com- 
missioner Hamel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too.  Join  in  mourning 
Commissioner  Ham^. 


Auto  Snof :  A  Serioas  Tkreat  to  Healdi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARB3 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  disappointed  in  the  revised  lan- 
guage written  by  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  Into  its  version  of  section  208 
of  the  1967  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments. 

This  revised  section  208  will  undermine 
the  tremendous  progress  now  l)eing  made 
in  California's  air  pollution  control  pro- 
gram— currently  the  Nation's  pioneering 
leader  in  this  vital  field — and  could  have 
a  potentially  disastrous  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  nearly  10  million  persons 
living  in  the  Los  Angeles  basin — one  of 
America's  most  highly  critical  auto  smog 
areas. 

This  unfortunate  provision  of  the  com- 
mittee's bill  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  regretta- 
ble and  unnecessary  concession  to  the 
narrow  economic  interests  of  our  power- 
ful and  influential  automobile  manufac- 
turing industry. 

Moreover,  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
penalizing  the  citizens  of  California  for 
our  State's  outstanding  leadership  in  the 
fight  to  organize  a  truly  national  effort 
to  eliminate,  once  and  for  all,  the  danger- 
ous impurities  in  the  air  we  breathe  and 
to  create  the  kind  of  clean  atmosphere 
we  want  for  ourselves  and  for  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  House  committee's  version  of  sec- 
tion 208  would  do  this  by  prohibiting 
California's  State  legislature  from  adopt- 
ing more  stringent  auto  smog  control 
regulations  than  the  bill's  proposed  na- 
tional standards,  and,  instead,  would  re- 
quire California  to  follow  a  complicated 
bureaucratic  procedure  if  it  ever  tried  to 
convince  Federal  officials  in  Washington 
that  they  should  prescribe  and  adminis- 
ter stricter  motor  vehicle  emission  stand- 
ards in  order  to  allow  California  to  meet 
the  unique  and  compelling  circumstances 
found  in  our  major  metropolitan  centers. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  my  fellow 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  reverse  the 
Commerce  Committee's  action,  and  re- 
store   the    original    Senate    language 

adopted  on  a  unanimous  88-to-O  vote 

that  allowed  California  to  continue  to 
strengthen  its  air  pollution  control  regu- 
lations. 

In  this  way.  we  can  best  promote  a 
cooperative  local-State-F^eral-private 
Industry  approach  to  establishing  a 
healthy  living  environment  in  America's 
increasingly  crowded  metropolitan  cen- 
ters like  Los  Angeles,  where  some  80  per- 
cent of  our  country's  population  will  soon 
reside. 

As  added  evidence  of  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  prompt  congressional  action  to 
allow  California  to  pursue  aggressively 


its  fight   against  the  smog  menace,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
hard-hitting  statement  on  this  subject 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Boyle,  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Association. 
Dr.  Boyle  describes  the  air  pollution 
problem  as  "a  serious  threat  to  the  health 
of  the  residents  of  the  Los  Angeles  bashi" 
which  constitutes  an  imminent  crisis  de- 
manding "that  every  appropriate  action, 
however  drastic,  be  taken  immediately." 
Dr.  Boyle  concludes  with  the  warning: 
No  further  delay  can  be  tolerated  witH 
safety. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 
Statement  bt  Dk.  Joseph  Botle.  PaEsmEirr. 
Ix>8  Angeles  Countt  Medical  Association. 
Befose  the  Calxtoknia  Assembly  Commit- 
tee ON  TSANSPOBTATION  AND  COMMESCE,  LoS 

Angeles,  Calit.,  Octobee  5.  1967 

The  Environmental  Health  Committee  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Association, 
representing  approximately  10.000  physicians, 
has  reviewed  air  monitoring  measurements 
and  other  data  complied  by  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Air  Pollution  Control  District.  This 
committee  concludes  that  air  poUutlon  is 
becoming  Increasingly  worse  and  may  lead 
to  great  lethality  In  this  community. 

The  evidence  Is  conclusive  that  the  In- 
crease In  the  significant  components  of  this 
air  pollution  Is  due  primarily  to  emissions 
from  motor  vehicles.  These  emissions  con- 
stitute a  serious  threat  to  the  health  of  resi- 
dents of  the  lios  Angeles  Basin.  Although 
this  is  especially  true  for  those  whg  are  ill. 
the  very  young  and  the  aged,  it  also  applies 
to  those  who  are  presently  in  good  health. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion wishes  to  emphasize  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  a  crlUcal  and 
worsening  health  crisis  exists  In  Los  Angeles 
County  despite  all  efforts  for  Its  control.  The 
pending  crisis  Is  Imminent  and  demands  that 
every  appropriate  action,  however  drastic, 
be  taken  immediately.  No  further  delay  can 
be  tolerated  with  safety. 


Wall  of  Silence  Swrouads  U.S.S. 
"Liberty"  laddcat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  califobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  October  IS.  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 6  I  wrote  the  following  inquiry  to  tlie 
Secretary  of  State : 

OCTOBEB  6,    1967. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dea*  Secbetabt:  At  the  time  of  the 
Israeli  attack  on  the  UJ3.S.  LibeHy  It  was 
stated  that  the  IsraeU  Government  would 
pay  reparations  to  the  United  States  for  dam- 
age to  the  vessel  and  Indemnification  to  In- 
jured United  States  personnel  and  survivors 
of  United  States  personnel  who  were  -kUled. 

Would  you  Itlndly  advise  me  In  detail  what! 
if  anything,  has  been  accomplished  to  date 
relative  to  these  payments,  the  matter  of 
apologies  and  aU  other  developments  con- 
cerning the  matter.  >' 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  this  regard. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Craio  Hosifm, 
Meitiber  of  Congrett. 
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On  the  same  date  I  wrote  an  identical 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Thus  far  I  have  heard  nothing  from 
the  State  Department  and  have  received 
from  Defense  only  a  short  acknowledg- 
ment under  date  of  October  9,  specifying 
that— 

This  matter  Is  receiving  attention  and  you 
will  be  advised  further  as  soon  as  possible. 

Inasmuch  as  American  lives  were  lost, 
American  sailors  were  injured,  and  an 
American  naval  vessel  was  severely  dam- 
aged by  the  attack  on  the  U^S^S.  Liberty, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  U.S.  Government 
by  this  time  should  be  in  a  position  to  say 
something  definitive  about  the  whole  af- 
fair and  be  in  a  position  to  give  some 
assurances  that  the  Israel  Government  is 
pursuing  in  good  faith  the  matter  of  fi- 
nancial and  other  amends  for  the  acts  in 
this  instance  of  members  of  its  military 
establishment. 


Mining  Seminar,  Barttow,  Calif. 


EXTE3I8ION  OF  REMARKS. 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  L  PETTIS 

or   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  18,1967 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada,  Congressman  Walter 
8.  Babino,  and  the  gentleman  from  Utah. 
Congressman  Lausxncc  J.  Bvrton,  and  I 
attended  a  mining  seminar  last  Saturday 
In  Barstow,  Calif.,  and  I  would  like  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  major  events  of  this  seminar.  The 
purpose  d  the  convention  was  to  work 
out  a  cooperative  spirit  between  Govern- 
ment and  private  industry  with  the  ob- 
ject of  revitalizing  the  mining  industry 
In  the  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  acclamation,  the  con- 
vention, attended  by  750  registrants, 
endorsed  the  following  four  resolutions: 

First.  That  Congress  enact  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, to  correct  present  imrealistic  regu- 
lations. This  resolution  asks  Congress  to 
bring  about  an  administration  of  mining 
^w  in  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  Congress 
and  the  people. 

Second.  That  State  and  county  depart- 
ment concerned  with  planning  and  ap- 
proval of  new  mines  and  mills  change 
attitudes  and  procedures  for  a  better 
relationship  with  the  mining  Industry. 

Third.  For  many  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  paid  subsidies  to  farmers,  the 
merchant  marine,  and  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry, and  has  provided  oil  depletion 
allowances.  Therefore,  the  President  cuid 
the  Congress  should  either  subsidize  the 
mining  industry  or  eliminate  subsidies 
and  restrictions  altogether  and  return  to 
a  free  economy  for  all. 

Fourth.  That  the  seminar  be  annual, 
and  its  name  changed  from  a  county 
mining  seminar  to  the  Western  States 
Seminar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  keynote  addresses 
were  delivered  by  my  good  friends  and 
colleagues.  Congressman  Walter  S. 
Barihg  and  Congressman  Lavrencs  J. 


Burton,  and  it  Is  a  pleasure,  therefore, 
for  me  to  Insert  Into  the  Congressional 
RxcoRo  their  refnarks  as  follows : 

Aniww  BT  OoMoaassMAN  Waltb  S.  Bjjuko, 
OcMOcmAT,  or  Nxvada,  Bktorc  trz  FnsT 
ANNT7AL  San  KaUTAKDOro  ClOUNTT  MonNo 
SKlflNAk,  BAK840W,  CAIXT. 

Mayor  OUllam,  Chairman  Mikesell,  my  col- 
leagues from  th4  House  of  Representatives, 
distinguished  grueete,  and  members  of  the 
mining  fraternity: 

I  always  feel  ait  borne  when  I  am  In  the 
midst  of  those  who  have  ttie  fortitude  to 
explore  for  and  develop  the  minerals  that  lie 
within  the  earth-^m&lnly  because  even  when 
they  a\iffer  economic  setbaclu  they  remain 
affable  and  oonflclent  in  their  future. 

I  am  hai^y  tlMtt  tliis  seminar  has  come 
Into  being  and  wf£h  to  compliment  my  good 
friend  and  collea|fue,  Congressman  Jerry  Pet- 
tis for  his  vision  and  determination  to  bring 
about  a  construetlTe  and  public  disc\ission 
of  the  problems  of  mining  in  San  Bernardino 
County.  I  Join  with  him  in  the  hope  that  the 
views  aired  here  and  the  suggeetions  made 
here  will  be  glv«n  careful  consideration  by 
our  inlneral  policy  makers.  I  for  one.  look 
for  positive  action,  not  Just  promises  or  ex- 
cuses from  them. 

Here  we  are  in  the  nation's  largest  county 
with  a  history  ot  mineral  production  highly 
helpful  to  the  development  of  the  West  but 
where  for  the  ladk  of  sound  policies  the  full 
potential  of  mineral  development  Is  not  being 
realized.  Is  this  potential  to  be  denied  realiza- 
tion and  great  |kroduclng  properties  of  the 
past  to  bec(«ne  uhoet  areas  and  tourist  at- 
tractions only?  ]  cannot  conclude  that  you 
would  have  it  thqt  way. 

There  are  those,  in  this  and  past  adminis- 
trations both  Dfemocrats  and  Republicans 
with  a  d  liferent  outlook  than  mine,  who 
would  ha  ire  you  believe  that  the  mining  in- 
dustry of  this  country  never  had  it  so  good. 
Thay  point  to  high  production  and  earnings 
and  take  credit  for  them.  Have  you  evMr 
heard  them  step  florward  with  p>oettlve  policies 
to  aid  our  small  miners,  the  very  backbone 
of  our  mineral  development  In  the  past? 
Have  you  ever  h«ard  them  announce,  volun- 
tarily, changes  ^n  onerous  regulations  or 
policies  to  encotirage  the  search  for  and 
mining  of  oiir  hlqden  ore  bodies? 

I  say  the  record  does  not  show  concern 
over  the  plight  j  or  welfare  of  the  miner. 
Rather  It  has  bjeen  clouded  with  poUtloia 
•oft  soap,  skillfully  applied,  with  indifference 
and  even  callous  disregard  for  those  -  who 
risk  their  capital  In  pursiilt  of  minerals  in 
the  ground.  The  record,  too,  is  replete,  with 
ever  changing  ground  rules  designed  to  make 
it  more  and  more  dlfBcult  to  bring  in  new 
mines  and  develac  them — particularly  on  the 
public  lands.       T 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  cite  but  a  few 
of  the  myriad  at  problems  with  which  the 
mining  Industry  has  been  beset  and  where 
solutions  advanced  by  bureaucratic  admin- 
istration have  discouraged  rather  than  en- 
couraged mineral  progress.  Let's  take  a  look 
at  the  public  laads  area  for  a  moment.  Re- 
peaded  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  bu- 
reaucrats to  undermine  our  basic  mining 
laws.  Various  regulations  and  rulings  by  In- 
terior Departmebt  officials  have  attempted 
to  erode  the  miaing  laws  by  holding  that  a 
mineral  discover^  on  mining  claims  must  be 
accompanied  by:  a  demonstration  of  "com- 
mercial value"  <M  the  product  of  the  claim. 
They  are  still  trying  but,  fortiinately.  the 
courts  of  the  WSst  have  recently  overturned 
the  Departmental  decision  in  this  regard. 
What  the  final  outcome  will  be  in  the  higher 
courts,  no  one  Can  say,  but  you  may  rest 
assured  that  tht  resfKjnslble  mining  indus- 
try will  continue  to  challenge  the  action  of 
the  Etepartment  in  denying  location  or  pat- 
ent on  the  groi^ds  of  lack  of  commercial 
marketability. 

All  of  you  bei^  are  probably  familiar  with 
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the  continuing  efforts  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  define  "common  varieties"  of 
minerals  under  Public  Law  167  In  the  narrow- 
est sense.  Patents  have  been  denied  and 
claims  rules  InvaUd  In  many  Instances  where 
I  believe  that  the  minerals  Involved  were 
certainly  not  of  a  "conunon  variety."  Al- 
though I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  clarify 
this  situation,  I  ami  not  sure  that  new  legis- 
lation can  speciflcilly  define  "common  va- 
rieties" better  thab  existing  law,  without 
creating  new  problems  unless  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Is  willing  to  txjoperate 
by  making  reasonable  Interpretations  of  the 
lavre  passed  by  Congress.  I  do  believe  that 
reasonable  administration,  carefully  eval- 
uating each  case  on  its  own  merits,  can  re- 
sult In  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  lo- 
cations for  minerals  of  an  "unconmion  va- 
riety" nature.  MUUerals,  even  though  they 
are  of  conunon  occurrence,  may  possess  dis- 
tinct and  special  values  which  properly  qual- 
ify them  for  locatloci  tmder  the  mining  laws. 
High  type  cement  Kick:  special  grade  build- 
ing stone;  terrazz«e  of  special  grade  and 
particular  use,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  are 
not  "conomon  varieties."  The  only  common 
thing  about  them  Is  the  tinconunon  treat- 
ment that  has  been  accorded  their  claim- 
ants by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I 
do  not  believe  that  those  administering  the 
law  today  have  carried  out  the  Intent  of 
Congress  but  rather  have  sought  to  legis- 
late by  ruling  and  regulatory  authority  they 
did  not  receive  In  the  enabling  act. 

Land  withdrawal  policies  have  certainly 
created  havoc  with  mineral  development.  As 
you  know,  we  hav^  had  nimterous  military 
ly  of  which  have  oc- 
atry.  Recently  Congress 
has  attempted  to  I  put  some  control  over 
them  by  requiring  that  such  withdrawals  of 
6,000  acres  or  more  must  have  Congressional 
approval.  This  do^s  not,  however,  provide 
for  the  lands  returned  to  the  public  domain 
after  they  have  served  their  usefulness,  nor 
does  it  make  sune  that  multiple  use  is 
placed  in  effect  wherever  it  does  not  interfere 
"With  straightfonnard  military  activities. 
While  there  is  tUs  partial  control  over 
some  defense  withdrawals,  there  Is  no  like 
control  over  other  types  of  withdrawals. 
the  majority  of  whUch  prohibit  operation  of 
the  mining  laws.  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  correct  this  and  to  prevent  future 
indiscriminate  withdrawals  bannful  to  ade- 
quate development  of  our  mining  lndti.<;try. 
I  hope  we  can  secure  its  passage  so  that  some 
curb  may  be  placed  on  the  bureaucrats. 

Another  type  of  land  action  that  is  causing 
great  concern  today,  and  particularly  in  my 
own  state  of  Nevada,  is  the  classification  of 
public  lands  for  specific  purposes  under  pro- 
visions of  Public  taw  88-607  of  1964.  That 
Act,  passed  as  a  temporary  measure  pending 
the  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission's  study  of  public  land  laws  and 
their  admlnistratioti,  provided  for  classifica- 
tion of  public  lands  for  disposal  or  interim 
manEigement.  The  effect  of  such  classifica- 
tion is  to  segregate  the  lands  from  settle- 
ment, location,  sale,  selection,  entry,  lease  or 
other  formal  disposal  under  the  public  land 
laws,  including  the  mining  and  mineral  leas- 
ing laws,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
posed classification  notice  specifies  that  the 
land^hall  remain  ot>en  for  one  or  more  forms 
of  disposal  under  tf  rma  of  existing  land  laws. 
This  segregation  was  not  Intended  to  be  kept 
in  perpetuity,  nor  Was  it  Intended  that  every 
inch  of  public  lands  be  classified  prior  to  the 
Public  Land  Law  Commission  report.  Were 
they  all  to  be  classified  for  specific  uses, 
the  work  of  the  Commission  might  well  be 
In  vain.  I  submit  ^at  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  sent  its  employees  scurrying  about 
the  public  land  areas  to  classify  as  much 
land  as  possible  In^  as  short  a  time  as  possi- 
ble and  make  It  Clfllcult  for  undoing  such 
classification. 
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I  am  told  that  the  Department  is  of  the 
opinion  that  such  classiflcatloDs  are  of  In- 
definite duration.  This  was  not  the  Intent  of 
Congress.  It  Is  another  example  of  assump- 
tion of  authority  beyond  the  Intent  of  the 
legislation.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  exert 
it*  constitutional  authority  and  reverse  this 
move,  thus  reinstating  the  checks  and  bal- 
ance  between  the  leglsUtlve  and  executive 
branches  of  Government  In  land  matters. 

Before  turning  to  a  few  other  specific  ex- 
amples of  unenlightened  mineral  policy,  let 
me  take  this  occasion  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  difficult  and  challenging  task  being 
underUken  by  the  PubUc  Land  Law  Review 
Commission,  of  wtilch  Rejx-esentative  Larry 
Burton  of  Utah,  and  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  members.  Headed  by  my  good  friend 
Chairman  Wayne  H.  AsplnaU  of  the  Houss' 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Commission  is  forging  ahead  in  its  review  of 
the  more  than  5,000  public  land  laws,  the 
countless  thousands  of  administrative  reg- 
nlaUona,  rules  and  interpretations,  and  in 
the  sifting  of  constructive  suggestions  from 
dtlzens  in  all   parts  of  the  country.  I   am 
sure  the  monumental  Job  confronting  it  wlU 
result  in  a  series  of  recommendations  that 
will  provide  a  guldepost  for  much  needed 
revisions  to  remove  inequities  in  law  and  ad- 
mmistratlon  and  provide  for  maximum  bene- 
fits to  all  of  our  people  from  our  available 
public  lands.  ThU  cotmty  should  be  proud 
of  the  fact  that  County  Commissioner  Nancy 
Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Commission  and 
has  participated  in  all  of  its  work.  Her  aware- 
ness of  your  problems  wUl  certainly  be  of 
great  help  in  arriving  at  solutions  to  mineral 
problems  that  will  revitalize  mining  not  only 
in  this  county,  but  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I^  us  now  take  a  look  at  other  facets  of 
mineral  policies. 

Minerals  stockpiling  is  a  good  example  of 
the  destrucUon  of  confidence  of  the  mimng 
industry  in  the  soundness  of  government 
po  icles.  It  was  a  firm,  and  I  believe  excellent 
policy  of  the  Government  to  create  a  national 
stockpile  of  strategic  metals  and  minerals 
Mwssary  to  our  defense.  It  proved  its  value 
to  time  of  need.  PatheUc  today,  however  are 
the  views  expressed  by  expert  mimng  people 
years  ago,  when  they  said  unless  Congress 
securely  retained  the  key  to  disposal  of  stock- 
pue  accumulations,  materials  In  the  stock- 
pUes  could  be  disposed  of  in  an  unbridled 
manner. 

■Their  very  existence  would  al*ays  have  an 
unhealthy  and  repressive  effect  on  the  min- 
ing Industry.  How  true  these  predictions  of 
over  20  years  ago  have  proved.  You  are  all 
aware  of  the  driv?  of  two  years  ago  and  again 
Ust  year  to  get  rid  of  metals  and  minerals 
by  pubUc  sale  so  as  to  reduce  budget  deficits. 
Mind  you  the  concern  was  for  obtaining 
|undfl.  I  maintain  that  this  type  of  poUcy 
li  d^resslve  to  our  mining  industry  Is  toy- 
ing with  poesible  defense  requirements  and 
roppllea,  and  plays  into  the  hands  of  those 
»M  beUeve  we  should  keep  our  mlneraU 
ttthe  ground  and  obtain  our  supplies  from 
jwrtgn  sources.  If  you  vrtll  review  the  hls- 
Wy  of  our  stockpile  p<rtlcles.  I  believe  you 
"«  only  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
««nesuc  mining  Industry  was  encouraged  to 
WW  stockpUes  and  then  thoroughly  dis- 
couraged through  a  reversal  of  ^iicy, 
wyted  primarily  to  produce  revenue  or  to 
n«a  prices  at  an  unrealUUc  level.  This  is 
aot  the  American  way.  We  must  not  permit 
It*  continuance.  *«=«""• 

We  have  seen  the  sorry  spectacles  In  the 
PMt  Of  crash  programs  for  mineral  produc- 
^Md  then  their  quick  tenalnaUon  when 
*jy  have  served  their  needs-always  with 
»*  Utue  regard  for  the  miner.  The  pur- 
«*M  programs  for  antimony,  mangansae 

2m2??*°V?^"^'  •*«■•  »"  V^  examples 
m^J^"  pmio«>phy  her.  was  "get  the 
■jner  to  turn  the  spigot  on,  and  we'U  de- 
«e  when  to  turn  it  off."  Feast  or  famine, 
*"  your  choice  I  What  a  poUcyl 


We  have  seen  efforts,  year  after  year,  to 
aid  our  domestic  lead  and  zinc  producers 
oome  to  naught  because  of  Kxecuttve  De- 
partment opposiUon  oc  outright  threat  ot 
veto.  It's  been  against  tariff  relief,  quotas, 
purchase  programs.  It's  been  for  a  »*ro  lead 
and  zinc  stockpile.  What  is  it  for— export  of 
our  lead  and  Bine  Job  opportunities  abroad? 
We  have  seen  our  domestic  uranium  In- 
dustry burgeon  and  deflate  because  of  lack 
of  long  range  policies.  Again,  mlnere  turn 
the  spigot  on.  "your  Government  will  teU 
you  when  to  turn  it  off." 

We  have  seen  our  money  cheapened 
through  the  downgrading  of  gold  and  silver 
in  our  monetary  system.  The  prediction  that 
many  of  us  have  made  for  a  decade  or  more 
with  respect  to  domestic  supplies  of  these 
precious  metals  have  been  borne  out.  Throt- 
tled by  Federal  price  control,  unable  to  ab- 
sorb more  than  tripled  production  costs,  and 
demed  the  right  to  operate  In  a  free  mar- 
ket, domestic  precious  metal  production 
could  not  and  cannot  meet  demand. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  at  last 
caught  up  with  sUver  and  the  Government 
has  had  to  admit  that  Its  supplies  and  its 
price  control  cannot  now  support  industrial 
and  coinage  demands  even  with  less  silver 
being  used  in  the  coins.  The  operation  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  brought 
a  price  Increase  accompanied  by  expanded 
exploration  for  new  deposlta  (witness  the 
Calloo  operations  in  this  country)  and  in- 
creased production.  Why  did  the  Govern- 
ment continue  to  subsidize  silver  consumers 
at  the  expense  of  dotnestic  miners  when  the 
supply-demand  handwriting  was  on  the 
wall?  Do  we  always  have  to  wait  for  emer- 
gency and  crash  programs? 

(Perhaps  the  capable  efforta  of  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  and  othw 
forward  looking  mining  companies  may  again 
result  in  a  soundly  based  silver  mining  base 
here  in  San  Bernardino.) 

Gold,  likewise,  may  respond  to  the  law  of 
■upply  and  demand  after  having  been 
shackled  by  Government  fiat  since  1934.  As 
you  know,  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
urged  for  years  that  domestic  gold  mining 
be  revitalized  through  various  means— sub- 
sidies, bonus  payments,  free  market  tax  in- 
centives, stockpiling  and  the  like.  Our  plain- 
tive marches  to  the  White  House  and  to  the 
responsible  Government  Departmenta  have 
met  with  sympathy  but  no  substance  In  the 
form  of  assistance.  Thus,  I  have  again  spon- 
sored legislation  to  provide  financial  aid  to 
gold  mining,  it  has  been  approved  by,  our 
committee  and  I  hope  that  it  may  recelv« 
the  green  light  for  passage. 

Intematlonaltets  and  timid  Government 
officials  have  practically  written  the  deetruc- 
tion  of  our  domestic  gold  miner.  Substitu- 
tion of  paper  money  for  gold  backing  of  our 
currency  practicaUy  removes  gold  fr«n  our 
monetary  system.  Why  then  does  the  Gov- 
ernment persist  in  oppoelng  a  proper  price, 
arrived  at  in  the  market  place,  for  gold?  It 
says  Uncle  feels  it  oould  bring  about  a  loss 
In  confidence  in  the  doUar.  How  about  the 
loss  m  confidence  of  those  who  would  pan 
for  gold  seek  new  gold  suppUes,  and  pro- 
duce gold  to  meet  the  rising  Industrial  de- 
mands if  the  price  was  right.  Are  not  they 
entitled  to  a  fair  shake?  How  long  do  they 
have  to  continue  as  s«»nd  class  citizens? 
How  do  we  forge  a  minerals  program  to 
reetore  confidence  in  the  miner?  To  do  t±ils 
we  must  remove  the  fetters  that  shackle 
domestic  mining.  We  must  get  the  Executive 
Branch  out  of  legislating  through  regula- 
tion and  oplnlOTi.  We  must  strengthen  our 
mining  industry,  not  mummify  it. 

I  ask  each  of  you  to  sound  off  to  your 
elected  officials  and  to  the  pubUc  at  large 
letting  them  know  what  policies  are  needed* 
U  mining  is  to  develop  in  this  coimtry  in 
this  State,  and  in  this  Nation.  There  Is'  an 
old  but  approprUte  saying  "give  the  people 
light  and  they  wlU  And  a  way."  I  hope  that 
you  WlU  aid  all  of  us  who  are  your  friends 
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In  Congress  by  getting  enough  light  on  min- 
ing problems  that  the  administrative  branch 
will  find  a  way  to  harness  ita  lethal  weapon 
labeled  'veto"  and  find  a  way  to  strengthen 
the  mining  industry  through  sound  policies 
that  can  be  counted  on  not  to  be  changed 
at  the  whim  of  bureaucrats.  Given  construc- 
tive guideUnes,  we  in  Congress  can  look  for- 
ward to  enacting  the  laws  that  will  provide 
mlnlgn  with  the  confidence  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  future. 


Remarks    or    Hoit.    Laorenc*    J.    Buktow 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  coUeaguee  from  the 
House  Of  Representatives,  and  members  of 
the  mining  fraternity: 

I  have  a  deep  interest  In  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  stockpiles  of  strategic  materiaU 
as  a  necessary  supplement  of  our  mineral 
production  and  other  raw  material  programs 
Such  a  program  is  vltaUy  necessary  to  our 
national  security  and  defense. 

I  did  not,  however,  think  that  my  research 
into  latest  stockpile  poUcies  would  result  in 
finding  that  our  stockpile  material  experu 
place  the  things  that  dreams  are  made  of 
above  essential  mineral  conmiodities  such  as 
lead  and  zinc.  But  this,  alas,  U  true  On 
January  6  of  this  year,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  finaUy  (after  years  of  prom- 
ises) announced  nuclear  war  stockpile  ob- 
jectives and  a  comparison  of  them  with  con- 
ventional war  objectives. 

Here's  but  a  sample  of  what  ova  stockpUe 
planners  have  arrived  at: 

1.  Opium,  which  has  a  zero  goal  for  a 
conventlnal  war,  requires  143,000  pounds  for 
a  nuclear  warl 

2.  Feathert  and  down  should  be  stbckpUed 
to  the  tune  of  3  mllUon  pounds  for  both 
types  of  wars,  conventional  or  nuclear 

3.  We  fetUl  need  658,000  poimds  of  castor 
oil  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war.  a  drastte 
reduction  from  the  23  mUllon  pounds  needed 
for  a  conventional  war.  (The  use  of  nuclear 
bombs  has  obvious  Implications.) 

4.  Such  important  materials  as  aluminum, 
asbestos,  certain  types  of  bauxite,  cadmium 
copper,  fluorspar,  molybdenum,  and  lesid  and 
zinc  are  cut  to  a  zero  goal  in  event  of  a  nu- 
clear warl 

Obviously,  the  establishment  of  the  nu- 
clear objective*  and  even  of  reduced  con- 
ventional war  objectives  is  going  to  have  an 
Impact  upon  the  domestic  minUig  Industry 
AJl  of  you  are  aware  that  the  administration 
alms  at  realizing  another  bUllon  dollars  from 
StockpUe  sales  of  so-called  excesses.  The  main 
value  in  this  regard  Uee  in  the  stockpUe 
holdings  of  lead  and  dnce  which  have  an 
approximate  value  of  three  quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

Last  year,  with  the  leadership  of  Chalriiln 
AsplnaU.  the  House  Interior  Committee  held 
exhaustive  hearings  on  the  stockpUe  program 
and  ite  relationship  to  domestic  mining 
These  hearings  resulted  in  a  fiUl  and  frank 
discussion  of  our  stockpUe  poUcles  and  I 
think  raised  some  berious  doubts  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  even  some  of  our  conventional 
objectives.  We  did  not  then  know  what  the 
nuclear  objectives  would  be. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  you  that  Congress 
has  refused  to  transfer  blanket  stockpile 
disposal  authority  to  the  Executive  Branch 
despite  repeated  efforU  made  in  this  dlrec-  ' 
tlon.  However,  what  the  Executive  Branch 
has  not  been  able  to  obtain  In  one  all-en- 
compaaslng  blU,  It  is  getting  piecemeal  from 
Congress.  I^t  year  alone,  it  approved  a  lance 
sheaf  of  bUls  calling  for  dl^joaltion  c*  » 
broad  range  of  mineral  oommodltiee  We 
have  received  notice  from  the  Administra- 
tion regarding  the  further  disposal  of  stock- 
pUe minerals  and  metals.  These  will  Include 
proposals  for  disposition  from  both  the  na- 
tional and  supplemental  stockpUes  of  116  OOO 
ounces  of  plantlnum.  1,200,000  pounds'  of 
bismuth.  60,000,000  pounds  of  nickel.  7,e«0 
tons  of  rare  earth  materials,  16,000000 
pounds  of  molybdenum,  55,000  short  tone 
of  magnesium. 
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I  know  that  all  of  you  in  the  mining  In- 
ductiy  do  not  object  to  •tockpUe  releases 
wbere  complete  Juatlflcatlon  has  been  made 
for  them  In  the  Intereat  of  national  security, 
or  even  wlien  really  needed  to  meet  tbe  needs 
of  our  economy,  but  I  am  keenly  aware  ot 
the  criticism  of  tJie  manner  In  which  many 
releases  are  made.  Such  cntlclsms  are  justl- 
flable,  and  I  urge  aU  of  you  to  be  sure  that 
J  our  views  are  made  known  to  Congress  when 
these  measures  are  up  for  consideration  by 
the  Oongrees. 

Undoubtedly,  there  Is  real  Justification  for 
the  atockplllng  of  opium,  caator  oil,  and 
feathers  and  down;  but  there  is  equal  Jtistl- 
ftoatlon  for  maintenance  of  a  sound  mining 
Industry  with  essential  minerals  and  metals 
m  the  stockpile.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  my 
personal  opinion  that  the  Interests  of  the 
Tniwing  Industry  cannot  be  beet  served  If  the 
poUcy  of  any  Administration  Is  to  consider 
the  mining  Industry  Itself  as  a  stockpile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial  by 
Oay  Helen  Bamett,  managing  editor  of 
the  Barstow  Desert  Dispatch,  Barstow, 
Calif.,  appeared  In  the  Desert  Dispatch 
on  Monday.  October  16, 1967. 1  commend 
this  feature  story  of  the  mining  seminar 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  Gtovemment  officials  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  the  mining  Industry: 

RCSOLUnONS  RXCETVKD  Unanimoits  Afpkoval 

BT    IIINING    DELEGATKS 

(By  Oay  Helen  Bamett) 

Over  800  miners  and  those  representing 
»niTitTig  Interests  unanimously  approved  fo\ir 
readutlona  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
«mni»i  mining  seminar  held  at  Barstow  CX>1- 
lege  Saturday. 

Tlie  resolutions  came  after  the  day  Icmg 
»««it''^''  heard  directors  of  nine  federal  agen- 
cies InTOlved  In  mining  determinations  ex- 
plain the  poatttons  and  pK>licles  and  help 
ATallable  from  the  different  agencies. 

"mere  was  one  fact  that  was  made  abso- 
lutely clear  at  Saturday's  mining  seminar 
at  Barstow  Oollege,  and  that  is  the  miners 
and  the  mining  Industry  is  extremely  un- 
h^py  with  the  federal  government. 

The  extent  of  the  miners  unhapplness  with 
government  jxrilcy  was  most  clearly  stated 
when  Representative  Jerry  Pettis  told  a  news 
conference  that  the  federal  directors  of  agen- 
cies Involved  in  mining  bad  "real  guts"  to 
even  mpptta  at  the  Bemlnar. 

The  panel  of  government  experts  was  not 
allowed  to  answer  questions  from  the  floor, 
but  only  those  submitted  in  writing  earlier 
for  evaluation  by  the  screening  committee. 
Tills  plan  was  undoubtedly  felt  necessary  by 
the  goveniment  to  prevent  department  heads 
from  obligating  it  to  what  could  be  termed 
Indiscreet  statements  or  promises. 

As  uncommltting  and  unadmltting  as  the 
panelists  were,  their  stand  was  received 
goodnaturedly  by  the  miners,  a  crusty  and 
outspoken  group  at  heart. 

Oovemment  gobbledygook  was  received 
with  chuckles  and  hearty  laughs,  despite  the 
fact  the  Industry  has  good  reason  for  their 
complaints.  _ 

I  call  miners  crusty  and  outspoken,  and 
that's  not  an  Insult,  It's  a  deep  down  truth. 
Anyone  with  enough  fortitude  to  try  making 
a  living  by  digging  an  expensive  hole  I9  the 
ground  In  the  hopes  they'll  strike  paydirt 
has  got  to  have  real  courage  and,  because 
government  has  forced  them  to  be  Independ- 
ent of  anyone  or  anything,  they  are  indeed 
outspoken  about  their  livelihood. 

Despite  the  shackles  put  on  the  federal 
pcmellsts,  a  lot  of  good  did  come  out  of  the 
seminar.  The  mining  Industry  bad  a  chance 
to  bear  what  programs  are  available  to  assist 
than  In  tbelr  work,  and  what  must  have 
been  the  beet  news  to  those  attending  was 
the  "hint"  that  Indeed  there  may  be  dls- 


orepancles  In  l^ie  administering  at  mining 
laws. 

I  predict  the  only  problem  arising  as  tbs 
result  of  the  mfc^lng  seminar  In  Barstow  will 
be  the  battle  royal  as  to  who  will  host  the 
affair  next  year.  For  a  program  planned  for 
a  couple  of  hundred  Interested  In  mining, 
the  turnout  of  about  800,  all  concerned  with 
the  same  subject,  can  only  be  termed  fan* 
tastic.  There  wtti  be  many  a  San  Bernardino 
County  city  bidding  tor  the  seminar  next 
year.  Let's  hop«  the  steering  oommlttee  will 
see  to  It  that  It  stays  right  here  In  Barstow. 
It's  a  boom  to  fut  economy,  not  to  mention 
our  stattis.         ' 

The  first  resolution  asked  that  those  de- 
partments of  state  and  county  governments 
concerned  with  planning  and  approval  of 
new  mines  and  mills  be  urged  to  change 
their  attitudes  and  procedures  to  facilitate 
a  better  relatioashlp  with  the  mining  Indus- 
try and  promote  that  industry.  The  resolu- 
tion dted  the  ptxiblems  and  bottlenecks  that 
have  Impeded  jprogress  of  the  mining  In- 
dustry. 

The  second  rasolution  cited  the  importance 
of  the  future  ot  our  country  that  we  have  a 
strong  mining  industry.  It  stated  that  mines 
and  miners  have  met  with  problems  In  the 
past  from  varieus  federal  agencies  Involved 
In  administering  the  mining  laws  which  at 
times  has  been  impeded  by  unrealistic  reg- 
ulations to  the  extent  it  is  now  almost  impos- 
sible to  patent  a  mining  claim.  The  resolu- 
tion urged  that  Congress  enact  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  administer  the  mining  law  In  the  spirit 
and  Intent  of  Cbngress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  ! 

The  last  resolution  received  a  roimd  of 
hearty  applause  from  those  attending  the 
seminar  as  the  resolution  complained  of  the 
many  years  of  artificial  monetary  restriction 
on  the  prices  paid  for  gold  and  silver  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury  that  has  resulted  in  thousands 
of  idle  mines  and  unemployed  miners.  The 
resolution  stated  that  for  many  years  the 
government  hat  paid  parity  and  other  forms 
of  subsidies  to  farmers,  merchant  marine  and 
aircraft  Industty,  and  also  oil  depletion  al- 
lowances. It  resolved  that  the  President  and 
the  Congress  eiitber  subsidize  the  mining  in- 
dustry or  eliminate  subsidies  and  restrictions 
altogether  and  return  to  a  free  economy  for 
all.  The  resolution  was  met  with  an  ovation 
as  the  minersi  unanimously  approved  the 
resolution.        I 

By  general  agreement  of  the  seminar  at- 
tendance the  annual  seminar  will  be  renamed 
the  Western  States  Mining  Seminar,  des- 
ignating the  lacluslon  of  the  eleven  states 
concerned  witM  mining  In  the  United  States. 


itUi 


William  F.  H0ack,  National  AdjnUnt  of 
Atnericaa  Lecioa 


EXTE9ff ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

lor  ICABTLAltD 
IN  THE  HOXKE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneskay.  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  GUDEj  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  bi^?ortimlty  to  honor  Mr. 
William  F.  Houck,  who  today  was  named 
as  national  adjutant  of  the  American 
Legion  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Commander  WUllam  E.  Gal- 
bralth  and  wtth  the  concurrence  of  the 
Legion's  National  Executive  Committee. 

William  Houck  has  been  serving  as 
acting  national  adjutant  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  the  world's  largest  veterans 


organization,  since  the  close  of  the  1967 
national  convention  on  August  31  of  this 
year.  | 

He  is  the  nintU  man  to  hold  the  position 
of  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  2 1/2- 
mllllon  member  organization  and  he  will 
be  responsible  for  the  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  the  Legion's  natkmal  head- 
quarters staff  of  390  full-time  employees 
located  in  Washington.  D.C.  and  New 
York  City.  ] 

Bom  In  Holggte,  Ohio,  on  March  17, 
1917,  he  moved  Iwlth  his  family  to  Gar- 
rett, Ind.,  at  ani  early  age.  When  World 
War  II  broke  oilt  he  served  his  country 
as  a  lieutenant  with  the  n.8.  28th  In- 
fantry and  saw  action  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Luxembourg,  and  Belgium. 
Wounded  by  a  landmine,  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  UnHted  States  In  April  1945. 

He  was  retired  from  active  service  on 
disability  and  reiumed  to  Indiana,  where 
he  became  active  In  the  American  Legion. 
He  was  afflllatad  with  the  Aaron  Sci- 
slnger  Post  178  pa  Garrett,  and  was  re- 
cently awGdedi  a  life  membership  by 
the  post.  In  194B  he  was  named  assist- 
ant deputy  adjutant  of  the  American 
Legion  of  Indiana  and  4  years  later  ap- 
pointed to  the  jposltlcsi  of  deputy  ad- 
jutant. In  1952  he  joined  the  national 
headquarters  staff  of  the  American  Le- 
gion and  was  named  director  of  the  Le- 
gion's Washington,  D.C,  office  and  he 
was  serving  as  executive  director  of  the 
Washington  office  at  the  time  of  this  ap- 
pointment as  acting  national  adjutant. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Mr.  Houck  re- 
sides in  my  conp'esslonal  district,  at  8517 
Raybum  Road,  Bethesda,  Md.,  with  his 
wife,  the  former  Miss  Meredith  Aim  Wal- 
ter, of  Garrett,  Ind.,  and  their  daughter, 
Cecilia.  I 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  call  attention 
to  this  outstanding  American  upon  his 
achievement.  I  wish  him  the  very  best  of 
luck  In  his  new  Doeltlon  with  the  Legion, 
and  I  am  confident  that  he  will  continue 
to  do  an  excellent  job. 


ileht  jo 


Out  of  Yefterday — ^Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RICI 


D.  McCarthy 

1«XW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  October  4.  1967 

Mr.  McCAR'THY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wil- 
liam Shakespeiire's  admonition  from 
"The  Tempest,"  which  Is  enstoned  on  the 
National  Archives,  reads:  "What  is  past 
Is  prologue." 

These  words,  X  believe,  take  on  greater 
meaning  each  Bay  as  the  problems  of 
the  future  unfold  before  us.  We  must^ 
seek  courage  anii  strength  from  the  past, 
if  we  plan  to  meet  these  challenges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  1962,  Mr.  John  Casler, 
then  a  senior  at  Hamburg  High  School 
Hamburg,  N.Y.,  won  the  Erie  County 
Public  High  School  Essay  C(»npetition 
with  his  essay  entitled  "Out  of  Yester- 
day— Tomorro^," 

As  a  source  ixf  strength  for  us  all  In 
the  coming  di^s,  I  inelude  this  fine 
eesay  In  today '4  CoMgrxssional  Record: 
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Out  or  TxsnanAT — ^ToMoaaow 

(By   John    Oaaler.   now   graduate   student, 

Ck>lumbla  University,  N.T.) 

If  you  would  know  the  soul  at  a  country. 
tbe  ideals,  and  the  prlndples  in  which  It 
believes,  you  must  visit  its  past,  understand 
Its  shrines  and  montmients.  Know  which 
qualities  a  nation  has  cherished  In  the  past 
and  you  have  an  Invaluable  standsotl  with 
which  you  can  better  imderstand  Its  present 
and  predict  Its  future. 

Let  tbe  great  men  of  America  be  your 
teachers.  Rediscover  the  source  of  John 
Olenns  pioneer  spirit.  Walt  until  twilight 
and  then  have  John  Smith  show  you  through 
Jamestown,  or  tread  the  streets  of  Plymouth 
with  WUllam  Bradford  and  Miles  Standlsh. 
Stand  in  the  cool  moonlight  on  Cole's  HiU 
and  watch  the  waves  lap  against  Plymouth 
Rock. 

Know  how  America  will  react  to  threats 
ot  Soviet  aggression  by  going  to  Lexington 
Common  and  standing  your  ground  with 
Parker  and  the  Minute  Men.  Feel  beneath 
your  feet  the  rough  sturdy  planks  of  Old 
North  Bridge.  Stand  proudly  on  the  stonn- 
iwept  battlements  of  the  Alamo  with  Crock- 
ett.  Bowie,    and   Travis. 

Hear  America's  answer  to  political  tyranny. 
Visit  St.  John's  Church  In  Richmond  and 
bear  again  Patrick  Henry's  ringing  speech  be- 
fore the  Virginia  Convention.  Stand  In  Bos- 
ton's Faneuil  Hall  and  listen  quietly  as  the 
voices  of  Sam  Adams  and  James  Otis  came 
echoing  down  the  corridors  of  time.  Kneel 
and  pray  beside  Washington  In  the  snows  of 
Valley  Forge. 

The  opportunity  is  there.  The  men  are 
thwe,  and  they  will  answer.  They  always 
have.  Walk  the  ramparts  of  a  lonely  wilder- 
ness fort  as  the  quiet  and  darkness  of  eve- 
ning settle  and  the  woods  again  nil  with 
Indians  and  danger.  Pace  the  plunging  deck 
of  "Old  Ironsides"  with  Isaac  Hull,  or  stand 
with  Meade  and  Reynolds  on  Cemetery  Ridge 
u  Lee's  dusty  legions  flow  out  of  the  woods 
ud  charge  across  the  fields,  giving  anew  the 
draad  Rebel  yeU.  When  they  are  gone,  walk 
among  the  small  white  tombstones  of  those 
"who  here  gave  their  lives"  and  listen  again 
to  the  Great  Man.  Do  these  things  and  you 
will  understand  America,  as  she  was,  aa  she 
Is,  and  as  she  wUI  alwaya  be. 


Emercency  Phooe  Numbers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    INOIAItA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1967     - 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
toe  following  in  the  Record  which  is  a 
tetter  from  the  Fire  Commissioner  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  expressing  his  unequlvo- 
«1  approval  of  the  emergency  nation- 
wide phone  numbers  for  fire  and  police. 
He  also  expresses  some  of  the  other 
problems  associated  with  flreflghting  in 
«ff  cities  today:  _ 

Cnr  or  Boston  Pima  DxPAariixNT, 

Boston.  Matt.,  June  30. 1967. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Roosb, 

V3.  House  of  Bepresentaiivet.  House  Offlee 
Building,  Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dk«  CoNoaissMAN  Rottsh:  I  have  youp 
WW  of  June  19,  1M7  relative  to  a  dn^e 
™rorm  flre-reporUng  numbee  and  aakU^ 
■mt  the  opinion  of  our  Department  la  rela- 
■W  to  your  request. 

iJL^'  '^'iwjul'ocally,  sUte  that  It  Is  most 
™P<*tant  for  Are  and  poUce  on  emergency 
"»"  to  have  a  number  which  Is  tbe  sama 


throughout  the  United  SUtes.  I  have  trav- 
eUed  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  thei«  la. 
In  every  country,  a  distinct  number  which 
Is  simple  and  easy  to  remember  for  lire  emer- 
gency calls. 

In  fxirtherance  of  your  baalc  thought,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  we,  and  I  beUeve  all 
major  cities,  are  operating  under  extremely 
difficult  circumstances  relative  to  fire  alarma. 
Here,  in  Boston,  where  the  alarm  box  and 
tapper  system  was  first  inaugurated,  we  hava 
2,297  fire  alarm  boxes  throughout  the  City. 
Of  the  alarms  received  over  these  boxes,  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  are  false.  Approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  tbe  telephone  alarma 
are  false. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  better  alarm  system 
can  easUy  be  devised,  such  as  all  by  tele- 
phone, aU  recorded,  and  a  substantial  fine 
for  reporting  a  false  alarm,  with  the  voice 
of  the  caller  being  admfesible  as  evidence  In 
court  by  the  playing  of  the  recording. 

There  are  many  other  facets  of  fire  opera- 
tions  that  require  investigation,  but  I  am 
happy  to  know   that  you  are  trying  to  do 
something  about  this  particular  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxzAM  J.  FmsciXALo, 

Fire  Commissioner. 


ACYPL 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attentton  of  the 
House  another  project  recently  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Council  of  Young 
Political  Leaders — ACYPL — of  which  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Lee  Hamilton,  and  I  are  directors. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  ACYPL  on  September 
8  sent  a  delegation  of  10  young  Ameri- 
can political  leaders,  five  Young  Repub- 
licans and  Ave  Young  Democrats,  on  a 
2 -week  study  tour  of  four  European 
countries.  The  purpose  of  this  program 
was  to  familiarize  these  young  American 
leaders  with  some  of  the  attitudes  cur- 
rent among  young  political  leaders  in 
Eiirope  and  to  give  the  Europeans  an 
Idea  of  current  thinking  among  young 
leaders  here  about  the  vital  Internation- 
al and  domestic  issues  that  face  us  all. 
In  addition,  the  yoimg  Americans  had 
the  opportimity  to  learn  firsthand  about 
politics  in  the  countries  they  visited  and 
obtained  valuable  experience  in  the 
give-and-take  of  International  relations. 
Finally,  the  young  Americans  developed 
close  personal  ties  with  their  Eluropean 
counterparts  which  will  endure  through- 
out their  political  careers. 

The  delegation  was  led  by  Kansas 
State  Senator  Tom  Van  Sickle,  former 
national  chairman  of  the  Young  Repub- 
licans, and  Virgil  Musser,  national  pres- 
ident of  the  Yoimg  Democrats.  Included 
on  the  delegation  were  Republicans 
James  Goetz,  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Minnesota;  James  Culbertaon,  chairman 
of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Young  Republicans;  Richard  Carling, 
member  of  the  Utah  House  of  Represen- 
tatives; and  B.  B.  Mcdendon.  Jr.,  for- 


mer general  counsel  of  the  Young  Repub- 
lican National  Federation.  The  Demo- 
crats on  tbe  delegation  were  AUoe  Mc- 
Mahon.  Young  Democratic  national 
commltteewoman  from  Plorlda;  Nor- 
man Cohen.  Young  Democratic  president 
in  New  Jersey;  Paul  Pendergast,  execu- 
tive assistant  to  the  Governor  of  Kansas; 
and  Paul  Lister,  national  treasurer  of 
the  Young  Democrats. 

TTie  group  was  first  briefed  by  the 
NATO  international  staff  in  Paris  and 
by  our  Ambassador  to  NATO,  Harlan 
Cleveland.  After  observing  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  Association  Assembly  in  Luxem- 
bourg and  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Atlantic  Association  of  Young  Political 
leaders,  the  delegation  visited  Borm  and 
Berlin  where  they  met  with  young  Ger- 
man political  leaders  and  rectived  brief- 
ings from  German  Forel^  Ministry 
officials.  Last  stop  on  the  tour  was  Lon- 
don, where  the  group  met  with  young 
British  leaders  and  parliamentarians, 
discussed  the  British  economy  at  the 
Treasury,  and  observed  the  recent  by- 
election  at  Cambridge. 

I  would  like  to  pcrint  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  In  Germany  and  England  the  U.S. 
delegation  was  accorded  the  ofDclal  hos- 
pitality of  the  Govenunent.  Expenses  for 
hotel,  food,  and  domestic  travel  were 
borne  in  Germany  by  the  Ring  Foliti- 
scher  Jugend,  which  Is  an  all-party  youth 
organization  heavily  financed  by  the 
Federal  and  Lander  governments.  In 
England,  the  British  Foreign  Office,  at 
the  request  of  the  British  Atlantic  Group 
of  Young  Politicians,  provided  the  young 
American  visitors  with  4  days  of  first- 
class  accommodation.  Having  pfutici- 
pated  in  similar  programs  as  a  young 
political  leader,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
value  and  educational  Impact  ot  such 
exchanges  among  young  political  leaders 
from  various  European  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  American  equivalent 
of  these  organizations,  the  American 
CouncU  of  Young  Political  Leaders,  is 
presently  unable  to  host  such  a  group  of 
visiting  delegations  of  foreign  young 
political  leaders.  This  fine  organization. 
supported  jointly  by  the  Young  Repub- 
lican National  Federation  and  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  America,  the  two 
official  political  youth  organizations  of 
the  United  States,  has  a  current  bank 
balance,  according  to  a  recent  article  in 
the  Portland,  Maine,  Telegram,  of  $10.63. 
Should  we  not  consider  some  way  in 
which  our  politically  active  youth  can 
carry  on  programs  that  our  European 
allies  and,  indeed,  other  coimtries  of  the 
world  find  within  their  means? 

Certainly,  the  international  education 
and  associations  of  our  future  p(^tical 
leadership  and  the  future  political  lead- 
ership of  other  coimtries  is  vital  and  im- 
portant enough  to  merit  a  larger  bank 
account  than  $10.63. 1  am  fully  aware  of 
existing  programs  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  affiliated  agencies 
to  achieve  these  ends.  Unfortunately,  the 
bona  fide  politician,  the  person  who  has 
d^nonstrated  his  political  ability  by  ob- 
taining elective  party  or  putdlc  office  at 
an  early  age,  is  too  often  neglected  in 
such  programs.  Of  the  dosens  of  foreign 
young  p<^tical  leaders  I  have  met  during 
my  pcuticipation  in  young  political  leader 
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activities,  very  few  have  had  tHe  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  United  States  under 
existing  governmental  tuid  private  pro- 
grams. Most  of  these  young  political 
leaders  from  foreign  coimtrles  are,  or 
will  be,  in  positions  of  great  influence 
in  their  respective  parties  and  govern- 
ments. 

Unlike  existing  programs,  the  ACYPL 
offers  hospitality  to  young  visiting  po- 
litical  leaders  that  have  shown  sufficient 
interest  in  our  free  and  democratic  sys- 
tem to  have  raised  transportation  money 
to  visit  the  United  States  from  somces  in 
their  own  countries.  The  fact  that  they 
have  been  able  to  find  transportation 
funds  from  either  party,  governmental, 
or  other  sources  in  their  own  countries  is 
a  firm  indication  of  approval  from  their 
own  governments  and  support  of  their 
own  political  ability  and  future. 

I  believe  we  must  find  a  mechanism  to 
allow  our  young  political  leaders,  operat- 
ing through  the  ACYFL,  to  finance  re- 
ciprocal treatment  that  is  accorded  them 
In  foreign  covmtries.  In  our  modem 
world,  where  international  understand- 
ing at  the  political  level  is  so  vital,  we 
should  expand  programs  such  as  those 
conducted  by  the  American  Council  of 
Young  Political  Leaders  as  a  partial  so- 
lution to  ever  present  and  increasing 
problems  of  international  scope. 


Fiscal  ResponsSiUity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

f  or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  tactics  in  response  to 
congressional  demands  for  some  degree 
of  fiscal  responsibility  are  typical  of  what 
we  have  come  to  expect  from  this  ad- 
ministration. 

He  knows,  of  course,  that  when  the 
call  for  economy  went  out,  the  aim  was 
at  those  programs  which  could  easily  be 
eliminated,  reduced,  or  deferred  imtil  a 
time  when  we  are  not  financing  a  major 
war  and  when  the  Nation's  fiscal  affairs 
are  In  better  shape.  He  knows  we  were 
not  referring  to  either  the  military  con- 
struction or  highway  programs.. 

It  is  such  cat-and-mouse  ganles.  play- 
ing politics  with  this  serious  problem, 
that  cause  the  people  to  lose  faith  in 
their  Government.  They  remember  that 
the  President  froze  approximately  $1.1 
billion  in  highway  construction  funds 
late  last  year  and  then  released  the  funds 
between  February  and  July  of  this  year. 
The  people  find  it  strange  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  more  interested  in  beau- 
tifying highways  than  in  building  them. 

Once  again  it  must  be  lu-ged  that  we 
set  priorities,  and  once  again  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  administration  re- 
fuses to  do  this. 

A  poll  of  my  constituents  clearly  indi- 
cates the  priority  they  would  give  the 
roadbulldlng  program.  I  asked  those 
questicmed  whether  they  felt  funds 
•hould  be  Increased,  decreased,  or  re- 


main at  the  same  level  for  a  nimiber  of 
Federal  progfams.  The  highway  program 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  worth- 
while. 

As  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  con- 
cern this  matter  is  causing  among  Idaho 
ofiBcialo,  I  w^iild  like  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter 
from  Idaho  State  Highway  Engineer  E.  L. 
Mathes  to  Givemor  Samuelson: 

OCTOBEH  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Don  Sasi  nxsoN. 

Governor  of  iiaho.  State  Capitol  Building, 
Boise,  Iddi  lo. 
Deab  Goveb  »or  SAMtnxsoN  r  Reference  Is 
made  to  the  8  October  telegram  you  received 
from  Secretaiy  of  Transportation,  Alan  S. 
Boyd,  conceri  ilng  a  possible  holdback  on 
Pederal-Ald  E  l«hway  Trust  Funds  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

In  addition  to  the  data,  and  remarks  which 
were  furnlshe  I  for  a  response  to  that  wire,  I 
should  like  t«  comment  further  concerning 
my  thoughtslon  this  most  Important  sub- 
ject. Essentlatty,  they  represent  a  condensed 
version  of  th«  Department's  testimony  con- 
cerning the  November  1966  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Administration  when  Federal-Aid  High- 
way "Trust  Piinds,"  previously  authorized  to 
the  States  by  the  Congress,  were  withheld 
from  State  us !.  This  testimony  was  presented 
to  a  joint  sei  slon  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Public  Works  Committees  on  1  March  1967. 
The  clrcumst  inces  here  are  the  same,  in  my 
opinion,  but  I  he  proposed  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Admlnli  traiton  is  about  one  month 
earlier  than  ii  1 1966. 

Actions  such  as  this  now  proposed  by  the 
Federal  Administration  adversely  affect  a 
wide  segmeni  of  Idaho  citizens.  There  can 
no  longer  be  my  confidence  in  Federal  legis- 
lation on  the  «  matters  if  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  or  any  other 
Admlnistratli  e  personnel  can  circumvent  the 
intent  of  8U<h  law.  State-Fedwal  relation- 
ships are  weal  :ened;  unfavorable  attitudes  are 
genei-ated  and  the  integrity  of  the  entire 
highway  prq  jram  is  placed  In  jeopardy. 

The'establl  ;hed  taxing  process  on  the  high- 
way user  con  inues  and  it  has  been  admitted 
by  the  Adml  listration  that  monies  to  meet 
authorized  a]  iportlonments  will  be  avaUable 
in  the  Trust  Fund.  There  simply  cannot  be 
any  genuine  reason  for  withholding  funds 
"held  in  trust"  for  a  program  so  vital  to  the 
safety,  econofcy  and  stability  of  our  country. 
Restrictlor»  such  as  this  will  effectively 
disrupt  the  ^ighway  planning  function;  pro- 
duce serious ,  delays  in  advertising  highway 
projects  to  Contract;  and,  adversely  affect 
many  important  segments  of  the  total  econ- 
omy of  the  S  tate.  Similarly,  such  action  will 
seriously  un<  ermine  and  needlessly  erode  the 
morale  of  a  1  persons  connected  with  -  the 
highway  pro([ram.  Deferrals  and  subsequent 
restarts  in  tie  program  will  create  chaotic 
problems  for  the  contractor,  materials  sup- 
plier, engine  sr,  highway  administrator,  and 
numerous  ot  tier  elements  of  both  the  public 
and  private  i  ectors  of  the  economy. 

At  the  tin  e  of  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Hlg  hway  Act  of  1966.  each  State 
was  told  thft  all  Federal-aid  financing  re- 
quired to  m^et  the  Interstate  Highway  pro- 
gram schedule  would  be  provided.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  sayi  that  the  people  of  Idaho  and 
the  Departiaent  of  Highways  have  fully  met 
the  challeng^  of  that  Act. 

For  over  Eleven  years  the  Idaho  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  has  planned,  organized 
and  trained  its  persoiuiel  to  meet  our  share 
of  this  enor*ious  public  works  program.  The 
contractors  %t  Idaho  and  the  adjoining  States 
have  Inveate  i  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol 
lars  in  equi]  ment  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions have  f  eared  their  efforts  toward  meet- 
ing their  ful  I  share  of  this  commitment. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  had  a  reasonable 
measure  of  mccess  during  these  eleven  plus 
years  and  fOaho  Is  now  allgbtly  ahead  of 
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kpletlng  Its  portion  of  the 
[ay  System.  This  has  taken 
Ion  of  every  segment  of  our 


you  know,  In  June  of  1967 
the  State  of  Idaho  enacted 
ing  the  State  user  tax  on 
1  fuel,  effective  1  January 
State  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  utilize  all  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Trust 
Funds  available  Ijo  Idaho. 

Now,  however,  how  does  one  reconcile  the 
facts,  widely  puOliclzed,  concerning  the  lives 
to  be  saved;  the  Importance  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  to  the  defense  of  our 
country;  the  improved  economy  and  efll- 
ciency  to  the  highway  user;  and,  the  ease  of 
travel  to  be  made  available  throughout  our 
country,  when  actions  such  as  that  now  pro- 
posed by  the  FeAeral  Administration  can  be 
arbitrarily  taken?  It  is  Implied  that  these  » 
tangible  benefltaj  are  no  longer  important. 

It  seems  entirely  inconsistent  and  inex- 
plicable to  emphasize  the  many  benefits  of 
Improved  highway  systems;  to  constantly  im- 
press upon  the  Ijlghway  user  the  need  to  pay 
for  these  systeiiis  in  advance,  without  in- 
curring any  indabtedness;  and  then  to  with- 
hold the  funds!  for  these  Improvements— 
thus  depriving  ttie  user  of  the  roads  he  has 
bought  and  paidjf or. 

The  Federal  j  Highway  Administration's 
Idaho  Division  office  has  now  advised  me 
that,  effective  l|nmediately.  Forest  Highway 
and  Public  Lanjs  highway  project  advertise- 
ments for  bids  trill  be  withheld  Indefinitely. 
This  order  delays  four'  major  Idaho  projects 
being  developed  for  early  advertising.  Even 
though  projects  In  these  classifications  are 
financed  from  Ithe  general  treasury.  It  Is 
significant  to  note  that  a  substantial  amount 
of  highway  use^  derived  revenue  is  diverted 
into  the  general  treasury  at  the  Federal  level. 
This  order  theij  effectively  deprives  the  user 
of  a  facility  he  has  already  paid  for. 

I  have  prevlausly  mentioned  the  impor- 
Unce  of  the  highway  program  to  heavy  con- 
struction work  pnd  heavy  construction  em- 
ployment in  Idstbo.  AU  three  of  the  proposals 
set  forth  in  Secfetary  Boyd's  wire  would  pro- 
duce reductioni  In  our  program  of  greater 
magnitude  that  would  have  the  November 
1966  fimd  withholding  action  of  the  Federal 
Administration  toad  It  continued. 

Section  101,  kjhapter  1,  Title  23  of  the 
United  SUtes  code,  sUtes,  In  part,  "it  is 
hereby  declared  that  the  prompt  and  early 
completion  of  tihe  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways,  so  named  be- 
cause of  its  primary  Importance  to  the  na- 
tional defense  [and  hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Interstate  System'  is  essential  to  the 
national  lnter«t  and  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  objectives  of  the  Act."  This  state- 
ment apparently  represents  the  position  of 
the  Congress.  Tjhere  Is  surely  no  consistency. 
however,  betweten  this  stated  position  of  the 
Congress  and  Ithe  current  proposal  of  the 
Federal  Administration. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  Co(igress  has  been  clearly  stated 
In  Title  23  and  that  Federal  Administrative 
actions  which  |  would  propose  to  withhold 
authorized  TrAst  Fund  monies  from  State 
tise  are  surely! not  consistent  with  that  in- 
tent. Certainly,  such  actions  could  not  be 
considered  in  tjie  public  interest. 

Last  Februaiy,  Secretary  Boyd.  In  tesU- 
mony  before  a  Joint  session  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Public  [Works  Committees,  gave  m- 
surance  that  t^e  fiscal  year  1968  Federal-aid 
Highway  Program  would  be  In  "a  full  an- 
nual program  level  of  »4.4  bUllon."  A  copy  oi 
his  testimony!  with  the  specific  assurance 
underlined  on  iPage  6  Is  attached.  The  Secre- 
tary's current  proposal  Is  not  consistent  wiw 
his  assurance  pf  last  February. 

I  submit  thit  "fuU  Trust  Fund  apportlon- 
mente"  shouli  l>e  made  to  the  StaUs  on 
some  reasonal^e  schedule  of  quarterly  reim- 
bursable obUgaUons.  There  ehould  be  no 
holdback  or  deferment  of  such  apporUoo- 
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gientE  as  long  as  there  is  an  operating  bal- 
ance in  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  "Trust 
fond."  I  believe  we  must  all  vigorously  sup- 
port such  an  orderly  release  of  autboriised 
fonds  If  the  highway  program  Is  to  continue 
on  any  sound  cooperative  basis. 

The  American  Association  of  State  Rlgh- 
«sy  Officials  wUl  meet  in  Salt  I>ake  City  next 
treek.  Several  congressional  public  works 
iMders  will  be  addressing  that  conference 
tnd  I  am  certain  that  Federal-Aid  Highway 
•Trust  Fund"  financing  will  be  a  major  topic 
of  discussion. 

I  will  keep  you  advised  of  any  new  devel- 
opments on  this  Issue. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  Ii.  Matres,  P.E., 
State  Highway  Engineer. 


Dreams  Nerer  Grow  Old 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    IfASSACaTTSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  October  12  is  a  day  meant  for 
odebration,  for  happiness,  for  thankful- 
ness. It  is  Columbus  Day,  and  without 
that  great  explorer  and  discoverer,  where 
would  we  all  be?  There  would  not  be 
America  as  we  know  It.  There  would  be 
aomething  different  here,  a  different  way 
of  life.  Perhaps,  even  a  life  without  base- 
baU. 

But  because  Columbus  had  vision, 
faith,  and  dreams,  we  have  baseball  to- 
day. Many  of  my  coUeagrues  may  not  fol- 
low this  reasoning,  but  it  is  sound.  And 
ao,  because  of  Columbus  this  October  12 
wu  probably  the  saddest  day  In  the  his- 
fany  of  sports  in  Boston.  Mass. 

There  was  no  joy  in  Boston  on  October 
12;  there  was  sadness  and  a  touch  of 
peUef  that  finally  it  was  all  over.  But 
ttiere  was  pride,  too,  for  the  Red  Sox 
has  foiled  all  the  prophets  and  beat  all 
the  predictions.  And  there  was  hope,  too, 
for  they  did  this  year  and  they  could  do 
it  again. 

The  Boston  Globe  printed  a  short  edi- 
torial, which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues, that  expressed  part  of  the  feel- 
ing of  Boston  on  that  sad  day.  They 
Wote  from  Housman's  poem,  "To  an 
Athlete  Dying  Young,"  and  conclude 
that  time  conquers  all.  This  may  be  so. 
But  dreams,  as  an  old  song  goes,  never 
row  old. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

The  Year  of  the  Red  Sox 

"The  time  you  won  your  town  the  race 

We  chaired  you  through  the  market  place; 

Man  and  boy  stood  cheering  by. 

And  home  we  brought  you  shoulder  high. 

TWay,  the  road  aU  runnera  come, 
ohoulder-hlgh  we  bring  you  home, 
jy  «et  you  at  your  threshold  down, 
Townsman  of  a  stiller  town." 

(From  "To  an  Athlete  Dying  Young,"  by 
*.t.Housman.)  »•       J 

TUi  Is  the  way  It  U  with  sport.  You  get 
wjpit  up  In  Ita  vortex,  awlri  cork-like  for  a 
■jmous  moment,  and  Uien  suddenly  the 
■**«»  are  still. 

*»  does  It  really  matter  that  your  Idols 
■■  not  carry  the  climatic  day.  The  moment 
«  wansport  has  been  crueUy  shortened,  but 


It  would  have  ended  anyway.  As  the  melan- 
choly Housman  knew.  It  Is  not  love  that  con- 
quers aU :  It  Is  time. 

What  does  matter  U  that  a  race  waa  run, 
and  valiantly;  that,  for  a  season,  there  was 
fire  and  grace  and  a  rare  sense  of  community 
In  the  town. 

The  legacy  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox  of  1967  Is 
bounteous  indeed. 


Peace  Corps'  Happy  Retara 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    IXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  7  years 
have  passed  since  John  Kennedy  first 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  "peace  corps  of 
talented  young  men  and  women,  willing 
and  able  to  serve  their  country." 

Since  then  each  year  has  recorded 
many  new  triumphs  for  our  country  and 
our  way  of  life  but  no  catalog  of  XJS. 
achievements  can  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  tremendous  record  of  selfless  serv- 
ice compiled  by  tens  of  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual Americans  who  have  voluntarily 
served  abroad  is,  as  the  Miami  Herald 
said  in  a  recent  editorial,  "a  monument  to 
the  spirit  of  America." 

Recognition  of  the  Peace  Corps'  ac- 
complishments by  the  Miami  Herald  in 
its  editorial  of  October  3,  1967,  is  an  out- 
standing tribute  to  the  vision  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  to  the  volunteers  and 
administrators  whose  hard  work  turned 
that  vision  into  reality.  Text  of  the  edi- 
torial follows: 

*      Peace   Corps'   Happt   REirmif 

An  annual  trauma  for  admliUstrators  of 
government  departments  Is  the  required  ap- 
pearance before  a  congressional  committee  to 
outline  budgeted  programs  and  to  plead  for 
adequate  appropr^tlons. 

Not  so  with  the  director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
When  Jack  Vaughn  addressed  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  the  other  day,  it  was 
an  opportuiUty  to  speak  about  the  highest 
Idealism  of  the  nation  and  the  spirit  of 
young  Americans  who  carry  a  message  of 
hope  to  struggling  people  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Vaughn  had  the  pleasure  of  telling  the 
congressmen  that  his  department  was  re- 
turning $5  million  of  last  year's  authorized 
•110  mlUion  budget.  He  coupled  this  neaUy 
with  an  explanation  of  the  request  for  an 
additional  8  per  cent  this  year  to  expand  the 
Peace  Corps  18  per  cent  to  17.150  volunteers 
and  trainees. 

In  terms  of  Investment  and  rettim,  the 
•118  mUllon  for  the  Peace  Corps  appears  as 
one  of  Washington's  greatest  bargains.  Mr. 
Vaughn  explained  that  one-third  of  the  vol- 
unteers come  home  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion, enriching  the  nation's  most  critical 
resource. 

About  one-third  help  to  meet  the  nation's 
shortage  of  170.000  teachers.  States  and  cities 
are  now  recruiting  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
by  mall  in  the  months  before  their  sched- 
uled return. 

These  young  people  are  finding  at  home 
the  same  opportunity  for  service  that  led 
them  to  volunteer  to  help  the  people  of 
India  grow  more  rice,  to  help  the  pe<^le  of 
Honduras  catch  more  fish,  to  teach  the  chU- 
dren  of  Colombia  how  to  read.  There  Is  a 


desperate  need  for  such  service  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  AmerH^'s  ghettoea. 

As  Mr.  Vaughn  related  to  the  Hotue  com- 
mittee, the  head  of  a  small  fishing  coopera- 
tive in  Jamaica  told  him,  "This  is  the  first 
time  anybody  come  to  work  for  im  in  860 
years." 

Sttven  years  and  nearly  30.000  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  have  produced  a  monument  to 
the  spirit  of  America. 


A  Saactnary  for  the  Little  EBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 
Tuesday.  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
heartwarming  story  for  every  citizen  in- 
terested in  preserving  America's  rich 
heritage  of  natural  beauty,  as  well  as  one 
of  its  rarest  species  of  wildlife,  is  now 
unfolding  in  my  home  State  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Particularly  at  this  time,  when  na- 
tional and  international  interest  ia 
turned  to  the  preservation  of  rare  spe- 
cies and  open  spaces  of  natural  beauty, 
yet  so  little  constructive  action  is  being 
taken  to  reverse  the  ever-acceleratln« 
trend  to  oblivion,  the  authorization  ot 
California's  Owens  Valley  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge to  he^p  protect  the  nearly  extinct 
Tule  elk — whose  number  has  now 
dropped  to  246— is  certainly  a  bright 
spot,  indeed. 

I  want  to  join  in  congratulating  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  for  its  splendid  action 
in  moving  to  save  the  rare  and  lovely 
Tule  elk,  and  a  ^jot  of  beauty,  for  Cali- 
fornia and  for  the  Nation. 

As  Naturalist  Sigurd  Olson  puts  it: 
The  Owens  Valley  WUdllfe  Refuge  wIU  not 
only  save  frtMn  extincUon  the  rare  Tule  Elk, 
but  wlU  be  a  refuge  for  people,  who  more 
and  more  as  the  ciUes  expand,  will  need 
places  of  quiet  and  natural  beauty  for  fam- 
Uy  recreation  and  enjoyment. 

The  October  1967  issue  of  Westways 
magazine  has  a  fine  article  by  Andrew 
Hamilton  entitled,  "A  Sanctuary  for  the 
Uttle  Elk,"  which  tells  the  Intriguing 
story  of  the  creation  of  the  Owens  Valley 
WUdUfe  Refuge. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  text  of  this  excellent  article  in  the 
Record : 

A  Sanctdary  for  the  Littuc  Sue 
(By  Andrew  Hamilton) 

March  9,  1967,  was  a  routine  day  In  the 
hlgh-celllnged.  marble- pillared  chambers  of 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Council.  CouncUmen 
lounged  in  their  brown  leather  chairs  and 
listened  to  the  proceedings.  SpecUtora 
yawned  or  read  newspapers.  TV  cameras 
were  switched  off. 

But  March  9  turned  out  to  be  a  red-letter 
day  for  nature  lovers,  conservationists  and 
outdoorsmen — a  major  victory  in  the  long 
fight  against  cattlemen,  bureaucracy  and 
public  Indifference. 

It  came  when  the  following  motion,  offered 
by  CouncUman  Gilbert  Undsay,  was  adopted 
18-0: 

"The  Tule  Elk  is  a  unique,  nearly  extinct 
animal.  Like  the  great  American  Condor,  tlila 
last  remaining  species  Is  struggling  for  sur- 
vival. The  major  habitat  of  the  Tula  Bk  •• 
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present  Is  In  the  Owens  Valley,  which  to 
owned  almost  entirely  by  the  Department  of 
Water  and  Power. 

"Therefore  : 

"I  move  that  the  City  authorize  that  por- 
tion of  Owens  Valley  land  lying  between 
Tinemah  and  Owens  Lake  to  be  set  aside 
as  a  wildlife  refuge." 

Some  300-plua  square  miles  of  the  lower 
part  of  eastern  California's  great  valley — 
willow- fringed  river  bottom,  sagebrush- 
covered  slopes  and  sun-baked  lava  outcrop- 
pings — will  soon  become  a  "home"  for  one 
of  the  world's  rarest  mammals.  "No  hunting" 
signs  will  be  posted,  and  the  Tule  Elk  will 
be  protected  from  man,  his  worst  enemy. 

Since  the  time  of  Christ  more  than  100 
mammals  have  become  extinct — one  third 
of  thnn  In  the  last  fifty  years.  Another  600 — 
including  the  Tule  Elk — are  In  danger  of 
being  wiped  out.  But  now  for  the  first  time 
a  trend  to  reversed.  The  Tule  Elk  is  to  be 
spared  Hie  fate  of  the  passenger  pigeon,  the 
California  grizzly  and  the  dodo. 

Before  the  white  an  came,  elk  roamed  the 
North  Amoican  continent  in  huge  numbers. 
Indians  called  them  wapiti — a  Shawnee 
word  meaning  "light  rump."  In  later  years, 
blologtota  Identified  several  species — the 
Kastem  Elk  (now  extinct),  the  Merrlam  Elk 
of  Aiiaona  (extinct),  the  Manitoba  Elk,  the 
Rocky  MounUln  Elk  and  the  Olympic  Elk. 

Somewhat  smaller  are  the  Tule  Elk  of 
California  (also  known  as  Valley  Elk,  Dwarf 
Elk  and  Dwarf  Wapiti) .  Bulto  average  about 
600  pounds  in  weight,  cows  about  400 
pounds.  They  are  distinugished  by  their 
reddish  coats,  tawny  rumpw  and  the  magnif- 
icent antlers  worn  by  bulto. 

From  1600  to  1850,  thousands  of  these 
animals  were  seen  in  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  valleys.  Their  range  extended 
from  Butte  County  in  the  north  to  Bakers- 
field  in  the  south,  and  from  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  to  the  Coast  ranges. 
Edward  Bosqul,  a  vUtor  to  California  in 
1850,  said  the  herds  "darkened  the  plains  for 
miles,  and  looked  in  the  distance  like  great 
herds  of  cattle." 

Early  explorers,  trappers  and  miners  shot 
Just  enough  of  the  animals  for  their  im- 
mediate food  needs.  But  when  the  Gold  Rush 
brought  a  flood  of  hungry  mouths  to  San 
Franctoco,  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  pro- 
feaaloiial  hunters  slaughtered  the  Tule  Elk 
for  meat  and  hides. 

In  hto  monograph,  "History  of  the  Califor- 
nia Tule  Elk,"  Gerhard  Bakker  of  Los  Angeles 
City  College  telto  how  this  slaughter  was 
sometimes  performed : 

"Instead  of  shooting  the  elk,  some  of  the 
more  adventurous  vaqueroe  would  ride 
alongalde  and  hamstring  it  with  a  long- 
handled  m«ehete  or  a  luna.  The  latter  was 
a  curved  knife  attached  to  a  branch  in  order 
to  lengthen  the  handle.  A  good  horse  could 
readily  outrun  an  elk  fattened  after  a  good 
siunmer  season  of  green  feed,  but  a  few 
months  later  an  elk  could  keep  ahead  of  the 
fleetest  of  horses." 

In  leas  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
extensive  OalifcvTiia  herds  were  wiped  out, 
except  for  one  small  band  that  managed 
to  hide  in  the  tule  marshes  north  of  Buena 
Vtota  Lake — hence  the  name  Tule  Elk. 
"Even  here,"  writes  Bakker,  "they  were  mer- 
cilessly hunted  down  by  boat,  a  lookout 
climbing  a  ladder  lashed  to  a  mast  in  order 
to  look  over  the  tops  of  the  tules." 

By  sheer  luck,  these  last  survivors  made 
their  stand  on  the  Miller  and  Lux  Ranch 
in  Kern  County.  Henry  Miller,  a  one-time 
New  York  immigrant  butcher  boy  who  later 
became  one  o€  California's  largest  ranchers, 
sent  out  a  strict  order  to  hto  bands:  don't 
molest  the  elk  herd  and  protect  them  from 
hunters. 

In  1873  the  California  Legislature  provided 
further  security  by  passing  a  tough  law  that 


made  killing  |  an  elk  punishable  by  a  prison 
term  up  to  two  years  and  a  fine  up  to  $1,000. 

Under  thto  protection,  the  Tule  Elk  popu- 
lation stabilized  temporarily.  But  the  ani- 
mais  trampled  alfalfa  fields  and  knocked 
down  fences.  Damages  totaled  $7,000  a  year 
on  the  MUlfl^  and  Lux  ranch.  In  1B04,  the 
owners  offerid  the  entire  herd  to  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Over  the  ojext  three  decades,  146  Tule  Elk 
were  dtotrlbiited  among  nineteen  different 
parks,  zoos  $jm1  private  estates  in  Califor- 
nia— such  a4  Yosemite  National  Park,  Se- 
quoia National  Park.  Balboa  Park  in  San 
Diego,  Big  Bkisin  Redwood  Park,  Del  Monte 
Park  in  Monterey,  Petaluma  Park  and  Zapps 
Park  in  Presijo. 

Each  time!  the  elk  were  moved  It  was  a 
laborious,  expensive  Job  to  build  crates,  rc^je 
the  animals^  and  transport  them  to  their 
destination.  t>e8plte  care  taken  for  their  com- 
fort and  aaftty,  many  became  diseased  and 
died. 

By  1930  it  fwas  proposed  that  an  elk  sanc- 
tuary be  bu4t  in  the  hilto  near  Bakersfield. 
The  California  Legtolature  and  the  Kern 
County  Boaid  of  Supervisors  appropriated 
$70,000  to  establish  a  953-acre  elk  preserve 
at  Tupman,  Tlie  land  was  purchased,  but 
disease  and  death  persisted. 

"There  must  be  some  place  in  California 
where  the  TUle  Elk  will  survive,"  said  Horace 
M.  Albright,  jwho  headed  the  National  Park 
Service. 

"There  l»4-the  Owens  Valley."  said  G. 
Walter  Dow.  the  late  rancher  and  hotel  owner 
from  Lone  Pine.  "Tule  Klk  are  wild  animato. 
They  need  a^  open  range  where  they  can  be 
free — not  a  ^re  fence  enclosure  or  a  stock- 
ade." 

Dow  elalxlrated  on  his  suggestion.  The 
broad  6wen$  Valley  was  the  ideal  spot:  no 
industry.  vei!y  little  ranching,  a  scarcity  of 
people— largely  because  90  percent  of  the 
valley  floor  belonged  to  the  Department  of 
Water  and  Pbwer,  which  had  built  an  aque- 
duct to  Los  Angeles.  In  1933  Dow  obtained 
permission  f«r  relocated  Tule  Elk  to  run  free 
on  Lob  Angeles  City-owned  land. 

At  hto  o^  expense.  Dow  transported 
twenty-seveq  animals  (seven  bulls,  eleven 
cows,  three  Jrearllngs  and  six  calves)  from 
Yosemite  and  released  them  near  the  little 
community  af  Aberdeen  in  the  Owens  Valley. 
In  1934,  another  twenty-eight  elk  were 
brought  in  from  the  Tupman  refuge. 

Given  their  freedom  in  the  great  desert  val- 
ley between  the  Sierra  and  the  Inyo  ranges, 
the  Tule  Elk  thrived  and  quickly  began  to 
multiply.  By  1943  the  original  flf ty-flve  had 
become  190.  To  slow  down  thto  pc^uUtion 
explosion,  t^e  California  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  authorized  the  first  legal  hunt 
in  seventy  years.  A  second  h\mt  was  allowed 
In  1949,  a  third  in  1955. 

A  handful  of  ranchers,  stockmen  and  pack- 
ers in  the  Owens  Valley  favored  keeping  the 
herd  small  because  of  the  animal's  potential 
damage  to  pasture  land,  alfalfa  and  fences. 
Under  a  "gentlemen's  agreement"  Pish  and 
Game  held  the  total  between  100  and  200 
animals.  Canservationists,  however,  were 
convinced  that  the  minimum  for  a  species 
on  the  verg^  of  extinction  should  be  500 — 
lest  an  epid«nlc  wipe  it  out  altogether.  (By 
world  standards,  a  species  is  considered  en- 
dangered wh*n  It  drops  below  2.000.) 

In  1960.  etate  offictoto  proposed  another 
hunt  that  ^uld  cut  the  Tule  Elk  herd  to 
the  dangerously  low  level  of  135.  A  hearing 
was  held  iq  the  old  courthouse  at  Inde- 
pendence. Again,  cattle  Interests  and  ranch- 
ers put  up  ihelr  familtor  arguments. 

After  the  Rearing,  fifteen  conservation  en- 
thusiasts met  at  the  Wlnneduma  Hotel  in 
Independende. 

"What  we  need  to  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion that  will  wake  up  the  people  of  Call- 
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fomla,"  suggested  Rodney  Eltoworth,  an  East 
Whlttler  teach^. 

"rm  going  U>  ask  Tasker  Edmtoton's  boy. 
Joe,  to  collect  $3.00  right  now  from  each  at 
you  for  stampq,"  said  Dow.  "We're  going  to 
write  a  lot  of  letters." 

And  so  the  Committee  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Tule  Elk  was  bom  with  Eltoworth  as 
chairman.  Joining  the  committee's  ad\isory 
board  were  such  well-known  names  as  Ansel 
Adams,  the  photographer;  Horace  Albright. 
former  Director!  of  the  National  Park  Service; 
Dr.  Edmund  O.  Jaeger,  former  professor  of 
biology  at  Pomona  College;  Dr.  Carl  Hubb« 
of  the  Scrlpps  Institution  of  Oceanography; 
Ira  N.  Gabrietoon.  former  Director  of  the 
Ftoh  and  WUd|ife  Service. 

Today  the  Conunittee  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  the  TUIe  Elk  has  more  than  2.000 
dedicated,  duee>-paytng  members,  and  to  sup- 
ported by  sixty  civic  and  conservation  groupa 
ranging  from  jthe  Le  Roy  Boy's  Home  to 
the  International  Union  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Natiire.  I 

The  committee  disseminates  information 
about  the  Tul^  Elk  through  news  letters, 
reprint$  of  articles  from  conservation  maga- 
zines, annual  dinners,  lectures  before  social 
groups,  field  trips,  motion  pictures  and  con- 
vention exhibits. 

"We  stopped  the  hunt  of  1960,"  said  Beula 
Edmiston,  "an^  iH«vented  the  herd  being 
cut  to  a  dang)ero\is  level.  In  so  doing,  we 
formed  an  effective  agency  that  will  help 
to  establish  the  Owens  Valley  wildlife  refuge 
on  a  permanent  basto." 

If  you  wish  {  to  see  the  area,  take  VS. 
the  Owens  Valley.  The  pre- 
m  Owens  Lake  (named  after 
a  member  of  Fremont's 
d  expedition  to  OallfomU) 
a  Reservoir  (named  after 
a  Palute  Indlanjchlef ) . 

Today,  by  oflfclal  count,  there  are  290  Tule 
Elk  In  the  Valley,  grouped  Into  six  herds. 
You  may  be  fdrtiinate  enough  to  see  some 
of  the  tawny4rumped  animato  along  the 
highway.  But  jfou  will  probably  have  better 
luck  by  taking*  side  roads  that  lead  to  the 
Owens  River  or!  to  the  lower  meadows  of  the 
Sierra  and  Inyc)  mountains  on  either  side. 

This  to  the  p$rt  of  California  immortalized 
in  Mary  Austinfs  classic  Land  of  Little  Rain. 
If  you  prefer  a  Inore  modem  guidebook,  con- 
sult Genny  Sthumacher's  Deepest  Valley, 
published  by  tlJe  Sierra  Club. 

John  Mulr  wtote  of  thto  semi-desert  coun- 
try, flanked  by  14,485  foot  Mt.  Whitney  on 
one  side.  14,24t-foot  White  Mountain  peak 
on  the  other :     , 

"The  sun  Is  ^ot  enough  for  palms  yet  the 
snow  round  thf  Arctic  gardens  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  to  plainly  visible,  only  about 
four  miles  away,  and  between  lie  specimen 
zones  of  all  the  principle  climates  of  the 
globe."  I 

On  the  floor  of  the  great  valley  are  tbe 
little  towns  of  Olanche,  Lone  Pine,  Inde- 
pendence. Big  Pine  and  Bishop — strung  like 
beads  along  U^.  Highway  395.  In  the  his- 
tOTlcal  past  they  played  host  to  gold  and 
silver  miners,  cattlemen  and  homesteaders. 
Today  their  ecpnomy  depends  upon  dollars 
brought  In  by  motortots,  skiers,  ftohermen, 
scienttots  and  aamiUes  on  vacation. 

Thto  to  the  {argument  that  clinches  the 
case  for  the  Committee  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Tule  Elk  and  their  efforU  to  establish 
a  wildlife  refuge  in  the  Owens  Valley: 

"The  Owens]  Valley  to  one  of  America's 
most  unvisual  Natural  parklands,"  said  Dow. 
"It  lies  within  I  a  flve-hour  drive  of  Los  An- 
geles— a  dlstanice  that  most  families  prefer 
to  drive  for  a  \reekend  trip. 

"The  creation  of  a  sanctuary  here — not 
Just  for  the  T^le  Elk  but  for  many  spedes 
of  desert  and  fountain  wildlife — will  focus 
attention  on  the  real  destiny  of  thto  ares. 
Beauty,  not  b«  f ,  to  the  wealth  of  the  Owens 
Valley." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or  MicHiaAir 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  ig,  19^7 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
now  that  House  consideration  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967 
li  close  at  hand,  a  tremendous  flood  of 
endorsements  of  the  OEO  and  its  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs  is  pouring 
in  from  all  across  the  Naticm.  Local  of- 
fldals.  Governors,  businessmen,  private 
groups,  the  press,  virtually  the  entire 
panoply  of  responsible  opinion  in  this 
country  is  lining  up  in  favor  of  the  war 
OD  poverty. 

The  local  press  Is  plasing  an  especially 
valuable  role,  Mr.  Specter,  in  articulat- 
ing the  reasons  why  OEO  must  be  given 
a  mandate  to  continue  and  expand  Its 
vital  work.  As  a  perfect  example  of  what 
I  mean,  I  call  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing In  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  on 
September  15,  entitled  "Facts  Refute  the 
Critics." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  describes  the 
Irresponsible  attack  made  against  OEO 
during  the  disorders  of  the  past  sum- 
mer, and  the  way  in  which  these  charges 
ind  rumors  have  been  emphatically  dls- 
proven.  As  the  editorial  puts  It: 

la  a  responsible  but  quiet  way,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  not  only  haa  an- 
fvsred  the  critics,  but  has  btillt  up  such  a 
solid  case  for  the  war  on  poverty  that  no 
reqwnsible  Congressman  can  continue  with 
a  conscience  the  meat-ax  t4>proach  in  con- 
sktering  OEO  fund  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  OEO  and  its  vitally 
Mcded  economic  opportunity  programs 
deserve  the  warm  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  As  the  editor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press  puts  it.  the  plain 
tnith  about  the  contributions  these  pro- 
tnms  are  making  to  a  better  America 
"should  put  at  rest  the  caUoused.  uncon- 
eemed  opposition  to  voting  the  funds 
needed  to  keep  the  war  on  poverty  in  full 
momentum." 

With  permission.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Facts Ruutk  the  Carries 

Those  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
who  have  been  waging  a  determined  flght  to 
OMMtrlng  the  war  on  poverty  through  a 
•harp  reduction  in  appropriations  have  made 
»  lot  of  notoe  over  loose  charges  that  anti- 
Pwerty  workers  were  Instigators  of  the 
noti  that  wracked  American  ciUes  thto 
Hmmer. 

The  charges,  which  never  were  substen- 
wted.  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  arrests  made 
«  some  riot-torn  cities  had  Included  antl- 
Powrty  workers.  Thto  was  aU  the  ammunl- 
wm  the  foes  of  the  war  on  poverty  needed 

In  a  responsible  but  quiet  way,  the  Office 
«  Economic  Opportunty  not  only  has  an- 
"jwed  the  critics,  but  has  built  up  such  a 
•OJW  case  for  the  war  on  poverty  that  no 
"•ponslble  congressman  can  continue  with 
•conscience  the  meat-ax  approach  in  con- 
•wertng  OEO  fund  needs. 

To  estebltoh  the  truth.  OBO  conductwl  a 
""fwj  on  the  effecUveneas  of  the  war  on 
PJ>»erty.  requesting  ofllclato  In  each  com- 
■nnity  having  an  OEO-funded  program  to 


report  on  whether  the  program  bad  been  a 
help  or  a  hindrance  in  easing  urban  ten- 
sions. Every  one  of  the  83  cltlea  that  mr- 
perteneed  racial  dtoturt>smeea  thto  auxninar 
was  Included  In  the  survey. 

And  what  were  the  answers?  Mot  a  single 
poUce  chief  or  mayor  replied  that  OEO  work- 
ers had,  as  critics  on  Capitol  Hill  had  charged, 
heightened  tensions.  On  the  contcary,  the 
replies  offered  convincing  evidence  that  OBO 
programs  had  helped  to  cool  tensions. 

And  what  about  the  chare^es  that  OEO 
workers  had  instigated  riots?  In  the  33  ciUea 
where  riots  erupted,  there  were  30.411  paid 
antipoverty  workers,  and  of  this  ntunber  only 
18  were  arrested,  but  none  has  been  con- 
victed. And  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
enroUees  in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Job 
Corps  and  other  OEO  programs,  only  48  were 
arrested. 

Moreover,  inspection  teams  conducting  on- 
the-spot  checkups  on  every  OEO  program 
have  reported  that  In  16  cltloe  local  com- 
munity action  agencies  calmed  bad  situa- 
tion; in  14  other  cities  there  were  Joint  pro- 
grams by  the  community  action  stgenciea  and 
the  police  to  prevent  riots;  in  13  additional 
cities  special  groups  were  formed  by  con- 
cerned citizens  in  troubled  areas  to  establtob 
communication  between  the  police  and  the 
ghetto  dtotrlcts  and  in  eight  cities  the  Juve- 
nile arrest  rate  declined  thto  summer,  due  to 
the  Increased  nvunber  of  summer  Job*  for 
ghetto  youth*  as  a  result  of  anUporerty 
training. 

By  misconstruing  rumor  as  fact,  the  critics 
of  OBO  have  performed  an  unintended  serv- 
ice to  the  war  on  poverty.  Their  unfounded 
charges  resulted  In  a  factual  survey  that 
should  put  at  rest  the  calloused,  uncon- 
cerned opposition  to  voting  the  f  xmds  needed 
to  keep  the  war  on  poverty  In  full  momen- 
tum. 


Tlie  Rctara  of  VwIeK* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  adverse  flurry  surrounding  the  new 
TV  programs  it  is  well  to  note  that  many 
of  the  basic  complaints  over  that  media 
are  still  pertinent.  Of  special  Importance, 
therefore.  Is  the  following  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Chicago  Heights  Star  on 
Sunday,  October  15,  which  very  properly 
points  a  finger  at  some  of  the  dubious  TV 
presentations  of  this  season: 

Th«  RsToair  or  Violenck 

A  little  more  thsui  a  year  ago  the  nation 
was  shocked  by  the  slaying  of  Valerie  Percy, 
the  young  daughter  of  now-senator  Charles 
Percy.  In  commenting  editorially  on  the  In- 
creasing amount  of  mayhem  and  murder  in 
thto  country.  THE  STAR  noted  that  on  the 
very  day  of  the  murder,  a  Chicago  televtoion 
station  carried  "The  Outrage,"  a  motion  pic- 
ture in  which  a  young  woman  to  ravaged  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  her  trussed  and  helpless  hus- 
band. It  atoo  noted  that  scheduled  for  TV 
showing  a  few  days  later  was  another  film. 
"Psycho."  In  which  a  young  woman  to  stabbed 
to  death  in  her  shower. 

"Young  minds  are  like  sponges,"  the  edi- 
torial stated.  "If  they're  fed  on  a  steady  diet 
of  violence  they  will  come  to  accept  violence 
as  a  fact  of  every-day  life.  Look  aroimd  you — 
contempt  for  law  and  organized  society  to 
the  latest  manifestation  of  thto  frlghtenimt 
attitude." 

Evidently  a  lot  of  other  people  felt  the 


•ame  way;  public  Indignation  forced  the  TV 
station  to  cancel  "Psycho." 

A  glance  at  last  Sunday^  Chicago  iu«a 
television  schedule,  however,  shows  that 
thln^  havent  chtmged  a  bit.  The  TV  ata- 
tlooa  are  playing  the  same  old  ratings  game, 
each  trying  to  outdo  the  other  by  offering 
more  offensive  films  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
viewers.  On  that  day  TV  fllm  offerings  In- 
cluded "Under  the  Yum  Yum  Tree"  (a  young 
girl  haa  the  bright  idea  that  she  and  the 
young  man  she  loves  should  live  together—,^ 
platonlcally — "to  explore  each  other's  char- 
acter  and  personality");  "Anatomy  of  a 
Murder,"  'TMal  M  for  Murder,"  "Creature 
WlOi  the  Atom  Brain"  (a  deported  gangster 
returns  to  the  United  States  with  a  aclentlst 
who  can  turn  dead  men  into  robots  capable 
of  committing  murder) . 

"Young  minds  are  like  sponges  .  .  .** 


An>Aer  Step  Toward  QeaMr  Ak 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   MXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  October  11.  19tT 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  scientists  and  bosi- 
ness  reiM-esentatives  have  Just  completed 
a  report  titled  "The  Automobile  and  Air 
Pollution:  A  Program  for  Progress." 

Convened  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's Technical  Advisory  Board,  this 
panel  worked  under  joint  ^wnaorship  of 
several  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Trow- 
bridge called  this  report  "an  outstanding 
example  of  voluntary  cooperation  in  the 
public  interest  between  the  Industrial, 
academic,  and  Government  sectors."  I 
agree. 

I  call  attention  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  group  and  to  its  members, 
both  of  which  are  listed  below,  to  en- 
courage the  work  of  our  congressional 
committee  who  have  worked  so  effectively 
in  the  past  on  air  pollution  problems. 

The  recommendations  below  deserve 
our  attention  especially  as  we  are  about 
to  consider  very  important  improvemoits 
in  air  pollution  control  in  the  proposed 
Air  QuaUty  Act  of  1967  which  I  cospon- 
sored. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

The  AcrroMOBiLE  and  Am  PoLLtmoN :  A  Pao- 

CSAM  FOB  PaoCEBSS 
KBCOMMENDATIOK 

Recommendation  1:  The  national  goal  for 
air  quality  should  be  the  achievement  of  an 
atmosphere  with  no  significant  detectable  ad- 
verse effect  from  air  pollution  on  health,  wel- 
fare, and  the  quality  of  life. 

Recommendation  2:  The  Environmental 
Science  Ser^-ices  Admintotration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  should  establtoh  a  re- 
search program  to  determine  the  effects  of 
air  pollution  on  atmospheric  processes. 

Recommendation  3:  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  should  de- 
velop and  promptly  implement  an  expanded 
program  to  estabUsh  quantitative  informa- 
tion regarding  the  effects  of  air  pollution 
upon  health  and  welfare  of  the  popxilatton. 

Recommendation  4:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  continue  to  eetahUah  standarda 
for  all  harmful  automoUve  emiaaiona.  and 
realtotic  timetables  for  the  achievement  of 
such  standards. 
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Recommendation  6:  The  Federal  OoTem- 
ment  should  Immediately  eatabtUb  standanU 
for  the  lead  content  in  gaaollne  which  will 
prarent  any  further  increaae  In  the  toial 
quantity  ct  lead  emitted  to  the  atmosphere. 
THe  Department  of  Healtb.  BducaUon.  and 
Welfare  ahould  begin  an  intenaive  study  of 
the  long-term  health  effects  of  lead  In  the 
atmosphere  to  determine  requirements  for 
future  action. 

RecommendatloD  0:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  set  standards  for  emisslona.  In- 
cluding ■»T'"^i'  and  odor,  for  gasoline  and 
dlesel  pawned  trucks  and  buses. 

Recommendation  7:  The  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  should  Increase  its  support  for  mass 
transportation  research,    development,   and 

demoDstntl(m  programi  related  to  the  re- 
duction of  air  pollution. 

Recommendation  8:  All  Government 
standards  concerning  veblcle  emissions 
should  be  developed  In  terms  of  the  total 
maas  of  specific  pollutants  emitted  under  an 
»fipTopr\aX»  driving  cycle,  rather  than  as  the 
percent  of  pollutant  In  the  exhaust. 

Recommendation  9:  The  creation  of  effec- 
tive local  Inspection  mechanisms  to  enforce 
vtiilele  emission  standards  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  use  of  Federal  matching 
grants  for  training,  equipment,  and  opera- 
Uaa.  '^ 

Recommendation  10:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  develop  cooperative  mechanisms 
to  aooMerate  the  worldwide  interchange  of 
lnf<amatl<Ki  relating  to  air  pollution.  Its  ef- 
fects, and  eontrol. 

Beoommendatlon  11:  The  Department  of 
Hetltli.  Iducatkm,  and  WeUare  should  es- 
taWlsti  primary  operating  responsibility  for 
the  air  pollution  control  program  at  the 
highest  possible  organizational  level. 

RerfnmendaUon  la:  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Mucatlon,  and  Welfare  should  eetab- 
llsh  a  Tedinlcal  Advisory  Board  reporting 
to  the  Secretary  to  assist  in  the  development 
ct  plana,  programs  and  research  activities 
and  to  more  effectively  use  the  resources  of 
tbCsdentUlc  and  industrial  communities. 

Recommendation  13:  A  mechanism  for  co- 
ordination Of  all  Federal  activities  relating 
to  air  pollution  should  be  established  as  a 
enntlnulng  function  at  a  high  level  In  the 
Kzeeutlve  Branch. 

Recooimendatlon  14:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  Initiate  a  five-year  program,  In 
total  amount  of  approximately  80  million 
dollars,  to  support  innova^fen  developments 
useful  in  the  establlshment^f  future  emis- 
sion standards,  in  the  following  areas:  (a) 
energy  soiirces  for  vehicles,  (b)  vehicular 
propulsion  systems,  (c)  emission  control  de- 
Tloes,  (d)  special  puriKwe  urban  cars,  (e) 
general  purpose  vehicles. 

Recommendation  16:  Federal,  state,  and 
local  governments  should  Incorporate  low 
emission  performance  criteria  as  factors  in 
the  purchase  of  vehicles  for  their  require- 
ments. 

Rec<anmendatlon  16:  The  National  Science 
Foundation  should  review  Its  basic  research 
and  educational  programs  In  atmospheric 
physics,  electrochemistry  and  other  scientific 
and  engineering  disciplines  relating  to  the  air 
pollution  problem  and  ensure  that  such  ac- 
tivities are  receiving  adequate  support. 
rum.  Mammas 

Richard  S.  Morse.  Chairman.  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  School  of  Management.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Teclinology. 

Manfred  Altman,  Director,  Institute  for 
Direct  Energy  Conversion.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Edward  H.  Blum,  Princeton  University 
(Now  wi«i  Rand  Corporation). 

Bolf  XUassen,  Professor  of  Environmental 
Engineering,  Stanford  University. 

Jamea  W.  Ford.  Director,  Economics  Office, 
Ford  Motor  Company. 

Everett  Oorln,  Manager.  Procees  Research. 
Beseareh  Division,  Consolldatl<m  Coal  Com- 
pany.   ^ 


Carl  B.  Heath.  Section  Head,  Government 
Research  Laboratory,  Esso  Research  and  En- 
gineering CoQipany. 

Seymour  W.  Herwald.  Oro«q;>  Tloe  Presi- 
dent, Weetinghouse  Electric  Corporation. 

Edward  O.  Johnson,  Manager.  Engineering- 
Technical  Programs.  R.C.A.  Electronic  Com- 
ponents and  Oevlces. 

Peter  Kyro^ulous,  Technical  Director, 
Styling  Staff,  General  Motors  Technical  Cen- 
ter. . 

Alan  O.  Mofbourrow,  Vice  President, 
Quality  and  Reliability,  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion. I 

David  V.  Ragone,  General  Atomic  Division, 
General  Dynafalcs  Corporation  (Now  Profes- 
sor^Of  Metallijrgy  and  Material  Science,  Car- 

negle-Mellon  IJolverslty) . 

Robert  C.  ^alr.  Vice  President,  Research 
and  Developnaent,   Oulton  Industries,  Inc. 

Philip  Spoifi,  Retired  President.  Director, 
American  Ele<itric  Power  Company. 

Charles  W.  tToblas,  Chairman.  Department 
of  Chemical  Engineering,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Myron  Tribtis,  Dean,  Tbayer  School  of  En- 
gineering, Dartmouth  College. 

Paul  T.  OT>ay,  Executive  Secretary,  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and 
Technology,  t}JS.  Department  of  Commerce. 

(Non. — Edwin  A.  Gte,  Director,  Develop- 
ment DefMrtment,  JT.  /.  duPont  de  Semoun  A 
Co.,  terved  as  a  memtter  of  this  Panel  until 
his  resignation  on  September  7,  1967.) 
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The  Double  jStandard  of  Tax  Exemptioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  M  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or  EBNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HG  CrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneisday.  October  18,  1967 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  I  have  been  quite  concerned 
about  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
treatment  df  tax-exempt  organizations. 
A  very  Interesting  r^sum^  of  the  prob- 
lems which  Dr.  Billy  James  Hargis,  of 
the  Christian  Crusade  Movement,  has 
been  having  with  his  tax-exempt  status 
is  included!  in  the  September  22  issue 
of  his  publication  called  the  Weekly 
Cnisader. 

I  do  not  want  my  position  misimder- 
stood.  At  this  Juncture.  I  would  have  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  the  rev- 
enue people  are  correct  or  Incorrect  on 
their  tax  treatment  of  Dr.  Hargis'  orga- 
nization but  I  would  say  that  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  his  publication  and  from 
what  I  know  of  his  operation,  by  news 
accounts,  it  appears  very  obvious  to  me 
that  he  does  not  go  nearly  as  far  as 
other  organizations  who  are  still  operat- 
ing imder  ^  tax-exempt  status.  Admit- 
tedly, some:  of  the  other  organizations 
may  be  u^g  a  "gimmick"  but  the 
revenue  pec  pie  are  aware  of  the  "gim- 
micks" and  thus  far  have  done  nothing 
about  It. 

I  suspect  the  problem  Is  that  Dr.  Har- 
gis' organization  is  on  the  wrong  side  (rf 
the  center  line  of  the  highway  to  suit 
the  Federal  Gtovemment. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members 
who  are  interested,  I  have  obtained 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  that 
the  article  "The  Double  Standard  of 
Tax  Exemption"  be  printed  in  Its  en- 
tirety In  thi>  Recoid  at  this  point  : 


TRK    DOT7BI.C   SrAIfDABO   ON    TAX    EXEMPTIOM 

In  its  September  32,  I9M,  letter  revoking 
ChrlsUan  CmeaAc'i  tax-exempt  status,  the 
Oklahoma  City  District  Office  of  Internal 
Revenue  Service  said  that  the  agency's  con- 
clusions were  based  "on  our  finding  that 
common  to  all  4f  your  activities  is  the  ad- 
vocacy of  a  poUncal  viewpoint  on  a  variety 
of  topics  .  .  ."  Irie  IRS  charged  that  "a  sub- 
stantial part"  of  (Christian  Crusade's  activ- 
ities were  attempting  to  influence  legislation 
and  that  our  eljorts  were  "only  remotely,  if 
at  all"  accomplishing  an  educational,  religi- 
ous or  charitable  objective. 

The  only  legislation  specifically  mentioned 
in  what  the  IRS  charged  as  being  a  "sub- 
stantial part"  of  Cbrtstlan  Crusade's  activi- 
ties was  tbe  Bejcker  Amendment  (H.J.  Rm, 

693,  88th  Cong.)  to  return  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  our  public 
schools.  Christian  Crusade's  attorneys  have 
requested  our  IRQ  representatives  to  cite 
other  specific  instances  of  attempting  to  in- 
fluence legiBlat^n  and  of  Intervening  in 
political  campaigns  on  behalf  of  candidates 
for  pubUc  office.  The  IRS  has  failed  to  come 
forward  with  any  q>eciflc  examples. 

Other  antl -communist  conservative  or- 
ganizations haye  had  their  tax-ezempUon 
taken  away.  In^uded  among  these  are  LUe 
Line  and  Tbe  Circuit  Riders.  During  Marcb. 
1965,  the  IRS  reivoked  Life  Line's  tax-exemp- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  Its  principle  acUv- 
ity,  the  Life  Uile  daily  radio  broadcast,  was 
"not  educational."  {Tulsa  Tribune,  October 
13.  1965) 

A  March,  1985  "Progress  Report "  frwn  the 
Committee  of  Christian  Laymen,  Inc.,  Wood- 
land Hills,  Calllromla,  revealed  that  it  had 
not  been  able  tt>  obtain  tax-exemption.  The 
Committee  of  One  Million  Against  the  Ad- 
mission of  Red  CThlna  to  the  United  Natloni 
was  also  denied  tax-exemption.  (William  F. 
Buckley,  Jr.,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  De- 
cemlier  29,  1964) .  "nils  organisation  Is  com- 
posed of  prominent  republicans  and  demo- 
crats. It  includes  a  few  pollttcal  llberali 
from  both  parties. 

A    BLt^EPHINT    FOB    ACTION 

A  tip-off  td  the  forthcoming  activity 
against  antl-cotnmunist  conservative  orga- 
nizations came  In  a  book  by  two  liberals 
which  was  pubttshed  during  1963.  That  book 
was  The  Far  Right  by  Donald  Janson  and 
Bernard  Elsmaon.  The  authors  revealed  that 
during  the  faU  of  1961  Walter  Reuther  dia- 
ciissed  the  problem  of  antl-communlst  con- 
servatives vrtth  Attorney  General  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, "and  prootilsed  to  write  a  memorandum 
for  him."  The  authors  continued.  "That 
memo,  a  twenty-four-p»age  blueprint  for  ac- 
tion against  the  extremists,  was  submitted  to 
the  Justice  Department  on  December  19. 1961. 
It  had  been  prepared  by  Reuther's  deputy, 
Ills  brother  Vldtor,  who  said  In  an  accom- 
panying note:  'We  are  h»peful  that  tbli 
memo  may  have  some  value  to  you  in  focui- 
Ing  attention  Upon  possible  Administration 
policies  and  programs  to  combat  the  Radical 
Right.'  ..."      I 

Reuther  classed  the  struggle  against  snti- 
commtinlst  conservatives  (whom  he  called 
"the  radical  right")  as  "a  long-term  aiTair." 
Among  the  steps  recommended  by  Walter 
Reuther  was,  "prompt  revocation"  of  the 
tax-exempt  status  or  organizations  such  ai 
"Hargis'  Christian  Crusade."  A  main  purpose 
was  to  "scare  off"  the  source  of  funds  sustain- 
ing these  conservative  organizations. 

Newspaper  reports  around  the  country 
later  revealed  ^hat  the  authors  of  The  Far 
Right  had  foretold — the  harassment  of  tak- 
ing away  tax-exemption  would  be  aimed  pri- 
marily, or  almost  exclusively,  at  the  so-called 
right-wing. 

sxnannoN  worn  trx  left 
Ultra-left  tax-exempt  nrganlzaUons.  wblcta 
went  aU  out  fcr  the  defeat  of  Senator  Gold- 
water  In  1964,  are  experiencing  little  trouble 
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in  relation  to 
only  promlnenl 


their  tax-exempt  status.  Tbe 
liberal"  organization  which 


«e  have  heard  of  that  is  even  being  checked 
In  this  respect  u  the  National  Urt>an  League. 
A  news  item  in  the  Tulsa  World  of  August 
J6,  1967,  reported  that  It  was  being  audited 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Servioe.  Our  predic- 
tion is  that  they  wlU  come  out  of  it 
untouched. 

The  NAACP  Is  tax-exempt  through  its 
•T.egal  Defense  and  EducaUonal  Fund,  Inc." 
At  this  organization's  national  convention 
held  during  June,  1964,  Senator  Goldwater 
TS8  denounced  and  republicans  were  urged 
to  defeat  his  bid  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. This  resolution  stated,  "We  call  upon 
the  delegates  to  the  Repabllcan  NaUonal 
Convention  to  repudiate  the  position  taken 
by  Senator   Goldwater   and   deny   him   the 

rtrty'8  Presidential  nomination  ,  .  ."  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Harold  E.  Hartstack,  Chief  Tech- 
nical Coordination  Branch  of  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Service.  Representative  Oene  Snyder 
(B-Ky.)  called  attention  to  the  provision 
of -ntle  26,  Section  1.501(c)  (4),  Subpara- 
paph  (2)  (U) ,  which  sutes: 

"The  promotion  of  social  welfare  does 
not  include  direct  or  Indirect  participation  or 
~   intervention  In  political  campaigns  on  be- 
half of  or  in  opposition  to  any  candidate 
for  public  office."      « 

The  congressnuin  challenged  the  IRS  to  ex- 
plain how  the  resolution  quoted  above  al- 
lowed the  NAACP  to  qualify  uixder  this  pro- 
vision. Mr.  Hartstack  explained  It  as  foUows 
m  a  letter  of  July  20  to  another  party  ■ 

"Our  records  .  .  .  show  that  the  NaUonal 
Aaociatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
Pwple,  usually  referred  to  as  the  NAACP   Is 

Mt  an  organlzauon  to  which  contributions 
ire  deductible. 

"However,  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Iducatlonal  Fund.  Inc.,  has  been  held  to 
te  a  separate  organization,  exempt  from 
tax,  and  contributions  to  it  may  be  deducted 
••  charitable  contributions  .  .  , 

"It  should  be  stressed  that  the  NAACP 

UgtX  Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc 

Is  a  separate  organization  from  the  NAACP 

with  distinct  and  limited  purposes.  Its  funds 

!ir'»K°«/7-5^*'"'  ^°'  *^*  general  purposes 
Of  toe  NAACP. 

In  his  letter  of  July  13,  Representative 
Snyder  called  attention  to  the  foUowin* 
contradiction :  ^ 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
stetter  dated  December  9.  1966.  on  the  let- 
twtoad  of  the  "NAACP  Special  Contribution 
S^l^r^J^^  indicates  that  It  is  "Supporting 
MACPs  Programs  in:  Voter  Education  Le- 
gsnd  Community  Action,  Education. 'Em- 
PJjrment,  Housing,  Toutij  Work,  and  Public 
Wonnation."  Also,  at  the  bottom  of  this 
»«er  is  the  statement  "The  Special  Contrl- 
*«lon  PUnd.  is  the  only  tax  deductible  chan- 
nel for  aiding  the  work  of  NAACP" 

•This  Is  positive  evidence  that  tex  deduc- 
ttbU  contributions  are  being  made  to  the 
«ttSS   wheUier   you   call    it   that   or   the 
■4ACP  Special  Contribution  Fund." 
J!^^t^^^*^    attached   a    "Pact   Sheet" 

TfJr  ."^^"^  "•  ^^'^-  *°  ^  '«*'«'•  Of  July 
*  1967  to  Congressman  Snyder.  ApparenUy 
»•  miUn  loophole  which  the  IRS  used  tot 
»  double  standard  method  of  Judging  qual- 
■52^.,  ^.    *f»-e«e«ptlon    Is    the    word 

«SSlS.^K  T^lT^^^^  13  "*^t  Sheet" 
gy^  tliat  The  llmltetlon  Is  that  "no 
«ttsntial  part  of  the  activities'  of  such  or- 
Pi^Uons  may  be  'carrying  on  propaganda. 
J^erwise  attempting  to  InflSenw  le^- 

J^f^  "substantial-  loophole  is  used 
•wplaln  IRS-  refusal  to  do  anything 
rSL^  Nattonal  ConncU  of  Churches  for 
»bSJ^  T*^jy**  political  activities.  In 
isTLf  -^a*.  »9«7.  to  Senator  Dlrksen. 
*•  fctog  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 

7J!^!^J^^*^°*^  '""»  National  Ooun- 
K  2^2r  •*  *^*^  *"«»•  ^°it««  States 
Wl?!S?i  "^^V*  ttom  Federal  Inoome 

•■««)(«)  of  the  Code.  Such  aa  ocganlaation 
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wlu  lose  Its  exemption  if  Its  legUIative  ac- 
tivities are  substantial  In  relation  to  Its  to- 
tal activities.  What  constitutes  subsUntial 
leglsUtlve  activities  can  only  be  determined 
from  aU  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case."  Of  course,  this  merely 
ahowB  that  "substantial"  means  whatever 
the  ruling  powers  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  decide  It  means. 

The  NOC  even  had  paid  lobbyists  In  Wash- 
ington, DC,  working  against  the  Becker 
Amendment.  Christian  Ousade  cannot  afford 
paid  lobbyists  nor  can  most  other  anti-com- 
munist conservative  organizations.  The  May 
21,  1965,  issue  of  Christianity  Today  revealed, 
"Although  there  has  l>een  much  pubUc  con- 
cern over  the  Impact  of  the  religious  and 
theologi(»l  right  wing,  none  of  the  religious 

groups  Identified  with  this  viewpoint  has 
Washington  offices."  A  careful  examination 
of  the  facts  would  show  that  the  NCC's  "poUt- 
ical"  activities  are  far  in  excess  of  those  by 
conservative  organizations  which  have  had 
their,  tex-exemptlon  removed.  However,  ad- 
ministration officials  who  apparently  feel  an 
ideological  identity  with  the  National  Coun- 
cil's political  activities  would  not  consider 
any  amount  of  such  activities  to  be  "bu1>- 
Etantial." 

Another  of  the  many  occasions  on  which 
NCC  representatives  have  engaged  openly  in 
political  activity  was  on  June  4,  1965,  when 
Rev.  J.  Carothers  (Associate  General  Secre- 
tary. National  Division  of  the  BoanI  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Methodist  Church,  a  member  of 
the  Program  Board  of  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Life.  Which  is  a  mission  of  the  National 
CouncU  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U  8  A 
and  Secretary  of  Its  Conunlsslon  on  the* 
Church  and  Economic  Life)  appeared  before 
the  special  Subcommittee  on  Iiabor  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  I^bor 
to  urge  repeal  of  Section  14B  of  the  Taft- 
HarUey  Act. 

NCC  and  NCC-related  organizations  went 
all-out  In  campaigning  for  the  defeat  of 
Senator  Goldwater  in  1964.  Little,  if  any  ef- 
fort was  made  to  cover  up  this  blatant  politi- 
cal activity  by  that  untouchable,  ecclesiasti- 
cal monstrosity. 

During  1964.  Lyle  Wilson.  UPI  staff  writer 
put  a  finger  on  the  double  standard  as  re- 
lated to  tax-exemption  for  the  poliUcallv 
powerful  AFt-Cio  Committee  on  PoUUcal 
Education  (COPE) :  "The  punishing  fist  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  about  to  land 
flu^  on  the  whiskers  of  .  .  .  right-wing  op- 
erators  who  are  accused  of  certain  politioU 
activities.  The  Urgets  are  H.  L.  Hunt,  a  Texas 
billionaire  who  bankroUs  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Life  Line  Foundaticma  and 
evangelist  BUly  James  Hargis  . 

"What  the  IRS  seems  to  be  saying  is  that 
tavexempt  outfits  must  not  engan  in 
politics.  That  is  What  the  IRS  say?  to  the 
rlghtles.  But  does  It  say  anything  like  that 
to  the  lefties?  Available  evidence  la  that  it 
does  not.  Thu,  however,  U  not  solely  the 
responsibUlty  of  the  IRS. 

'•The  IT.S.  Supreme  Court  has  relieved  the 
i«S  from  the  embarrassing  chore  ot  saytne 
to  Walter  Reuther,  'Hold  on.  bud.  you  Mid 
your  union  are  engaging  In  political  activity 
You  gotta  stop  that  or  we  will  take  away 
your  union's  tax -exemption.'  That  would  be 
a  very  embarrassing  chore  for  the  IRS  be- 
cause the  statesmen  to  whom  the  IRS  man- 
agement is  beholden  for  Jobs  are  uniformly 
politicians  who  couldnt  be  elected  if  they 
offended  Walter  Reuther  and  hU  Mw-leaeue 
union  associates.  "  '«»Bw 

"The  Supreme  Court,  which  never  has  been 
accused  of  any  anti-union  bias,  disposed  of 
the  matter  eaaUy.  It  ruled  that  when  or- 
gwilzed  labor  pours  Its  manpower  and  money 
into  an  effort  to  elect  a  president,  a  0.8 
senator  or  a  representative,  that  Is  not  a  po- 
litical activity  forbidden  to  a  labor  union. 
That  merely  is  education. 

"So,  you  have  the  tax-exempt  AFTr-CIO 
Committee  on  Political  Education   (OOPK) 
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which  can  and  often  does  ^>end  upward  o( 
•500,000  In  Federal  election  contests  If  Uie 
IRS  ever  yanked  a  tax-exemption  from  a 
labor  union  as  a  penalty  for  practicing 
poUtloe.  there  is  no  record  of  it  .  .  ."  (Pitts- 
burgh Press.   December    18.    1964) 

During  1966,  columnist  Ralph  De  Toledano 
observed,  ". . .  political  activltiee  of  organized 
labor  ...  are  no  secret . . .  But  labor  continues 
to  go  Its  tax-exempt  way.  On  the  other  hand 
corporations  are  barred,  on  pain  of  prosecu- 
tion, from  contributing  to  a  poHtlcal  cam- 
paign or  a  candidate  .  .  ."  (Human  Events 
October  1,  1966)  Politicians  on  the  ultra-left 
are  certainly  enjoying  a  tremendotis  advan- 
tage because  of  the  double  standard  In  regard 
to  tax-exemptions. 

Another  tax-exempt  organization  on  the 
extreme  left  is  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  headquartered  at 
Santa  BaralMra.  Calif orma.  It  Is  sponsored  by 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  which  also  en- 
joys tax-exempt  status.  In  the  May  1967 
Issue  of  her  V.SA.  Magazine.  Alice  Widened 

reported  that  the  Centw  for  the  Study  of 
I>emocratlc  Institutions,  "was  the  birthplace 
of  the  radical  National  Conference  for  New 
Politics,  a  group  described  by  the  Neu)  York 
Times.  May  17,  1967,  as  established  to  help 
the  New  Left  'win  political  Influence  •  '' 
Miss  Widener  also  revealed  that  the  Center's 
Vice-President,  W.  H.  Ferry,  and  lU  Secretary- 
Treastirer,  Hallock  Hoffman,  are  both  on  tbe 
National  Council  of  the  MatkMuU  Conference 
for  New  PoiltiCB. 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
nistltuUong  sponsored  a  meeting  called  the 
Pacem  in  Terrls  n  C<mvocatlon  at  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  May  28-31,  1967.  The  main  "un- 
official" speakers  were  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  IT  Thant.  and  Senator  i 
William  Pulbright.  Both  speeches,  of  course' 
were  highly  critical  of  U.S.  defense  against 
oommunUm  in  South  Vietnam.  Harry  8  Ash- 
more,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  OMnmlttee 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  ot  Democratic 
Institutions,  visited  Dictator  Ho  Chi  hDoH  of 
North  Vietnam  during  January,  1967  for  the 
purpose  of  inviting  him  to  attend  the  Pacem 
In  Terrls  n  Convocation.  In  the  "Center  Diarr 
of  March-April  1967,-  Mr.  Ashmore  praised 
this  Red  tyrant  as  follows.  ". .  there  U  nobody 
else  around  the  world  today  in  any  oountry 
who  seems  to  provide  a  similar  blend  <rf 
spiritual  and  political  power  " 

According  to  Alice  Widener.  Mr.  Ashman 
said  that  he  and  his  associates  at  the  Center 
were  running  what  amounU  to  a  privately 
financed  foreign  service  "to  do  what  govern- 
ments ought  to  be  doing  and  lUUmately  wlU 
have  to  do."  {VJU.  Magazine.  May  19671 
This,  of  course.  Indicates  a  violation  of  the 
Logan  Act  which  should  be  more  than  enough 
to  deprive  this  ultra-left  organieatlon  of  itM 
tax-exempt  status.  •«  i- 

WUllam  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  reported  on  a  three- 
day  meeting  of  students  hosted  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 
Among  other  things,  he  revealed  the  foUow- 
ing:  "Mr.  Devereaux  Kennedy,  the  student 
body  president  of  Washington  University  In 
St.  Louis  called.  In  the  words  of  an  observer 
for  ouWght  revolution  and  the  overthrow 
or  the  umted  States  government.  He  advo- 
cated terrorism  on  such  a  scale  that  It  would 
demorallBe  and  castrate  America."  •  -  (Tulsa 
Daily  World.  September  4.  1967)      • 

Another  tax-exempt  organization  engaged 
in  "educational"  activities  Is  the  LeaguefW 
Industi-lal  Democracy.  This  outfit  has  been 
a  key  socialist  organization  in  our  coantrr 
for  many  years.  It  Is.  eaeentlally.  the  Ameri- 
can Fabian  Society  and  has  even  referred  to 
Itself  as  "a  kind  of  American  Fabian  Society  '• 
(LID  Form  Letter,  received  February  1J»«7) 
•nie  LID'S  "educational"  activities  are  aimed 
at  destroying  the  traditional  American  form 
of  government  and  establishing  a  *«.^i»itTt 
form  of  government  in  Its  place 

The  so-caUed  Student  IXoa-YUilmat  Co- 
ordinating Committee  (SNCO)  U  a  tax- 
exempt  organisations.  (Editorial  in  The  New 
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Lynchburg,  Virginia,  December  20,  19M) 
Stanley  Wise,  Executive  Secretary  of  SNCC, 
boasted  tbat  bis  organization  was  "absolutely 
without  doubt  responsible  for  the  race  riots 
tbrougb  the  country  this  summer."  (Tulsa 
Daily  World.  August  36.  1967) 

The  Congreas  of  Racial  Equality  (CORE) 
la  tax-exempt  through  Its  "charitable  and 
educational  arm"  called  the  "CORE  Special 
Purpose  Fund."  (Letter  dated  August  21, 
1967.)  Floyd  B.  McKlsslck,  natlonsa  director 
of  CORE,  said  d%irlng  a  "Black  Power",  news 
conference  that  Negroes  have  a  "right"  to 
revolt  "when  they  deem  It  necessary."  {Tulsa 
Daily  World,  July  23,  1967.)  In  Frankllnton, 
liouislana,  Lincoln  Lynch,  an  organizer  for 
CORE,  told  a  group  of  Negroes  that  "from 
now  on.  we  must  be  ready  to  kill."  (The 
Tulsa  Tribune,  July  3A.  1967.)  During  August, 
Lynch  boasted,  "The  revolution  is  spreading." 
(The  Tulaa  Tribune,  August  21,  1967.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  weekly  newspaper  Human 
Events  ot  August  6,  1967,  Ford  Foundation 
granted  tl75,000  to  CORE  "as  part  of  a  deal 
Bobby  Kennedy  made  with  CORE  members 
to  receive  their  backing  In  future  election 
years."  Of  course,  the  Ford  Foundation  Is  also 
tax-exempt. 
'  Another  organization  considered  worthy  of 

tax-exemption  Is  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Halations.  After  a  lengthy  Investigation  ot 
this  organliatton  during  the  early  1960's, 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subccxnmlttee, 
conalatlng  ot  four  democrats  and  three  repub- 
licans, concluded: 

"The  Institute  ot  Pacific  Relations  has  not 
maintained  the  character  of  an  objective, 
»eh<darly,  and  research  organisation. 

"nie  IPB  has  been  considered  by  the 
Anxerloan  Communist  Party  and  by  Soviet 
offldals  as  an  instrument  of  Communist 
policy,  propaganda  and  military  Intelligence. 

"The  IPR  dlaaemlnated  and  sought  to 
popularise  false  Information  Including  Infor- 
mation origlnattng  from  Soviet  and  Commu- 
nist sources  .  .  . 

"Members  of  the  small  core  of  officials  and 
ataif  members  who  controlled  IPR  were  either 
Cocnmunlat  or  pro-Communist  .  ,  , 
V  "IPB  aetlTlttea  were  made  poealble  largely 

through  the  financial  support  of  American 
Indutriallsts,  oorporatiotis,  and  foundations, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  not  familiar  with 
the  inner  workings  of  the  organization  .  .  . 

"The  effective  leadership  of  the  IPR  used 
IPB  prestige  to  promote  the  interests  of  th^ 
Sonet  Union  in  the  United  States  ... 

"The  net  effect  of  IPR  activities  on  United 
States  public  opinion  has  been  such  as  to 
serve  International  communist  Interests  and 
to  affect  adversely  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States."  ("Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions", Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 82nd  Congress.  2nd  Session.  1952) 

Obvloiisly  this  Is  an  Important  "educa- 
tional" organization  as  viewed  by  today's 
strange  double  standard.  Fortunately,  It  Is 
not  as  large  and  Influential  as  it  was  during 
the  1930's  and  l»40's. 

The  Metropolitan  Music  School,  a  tax- 
exempt  organization,  is  cited  as  follows  in 
the  Oulde  to  Subversive  Organizations  and 
Publications  Issued  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  December  1, 1961 : 
"Committee  hearings  'showed  clearly  that  the 
Metropolitan  Music  School  is  controlled  by 
Ckxnmunists.'  Twenty-four  identified  Com- 
munists have  been  on  the  faculty  of  the 
•chod.'  .  . 
TBS  ooiocTTinvr  PSXTT,  VBJk.  vtaa  not  pat 


lite  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  which  is 
dedicated  wholeheartedly  to  the  complete 
destruetlon  ot  American  freedom,  does  not 
iMv«  to  pay  Inoome  taxes.  During  19M, 
T.  Ooleman  Andrews.  Oommissloner  of  In- 
ternal Bevenue  at  that  time,  slapped  an  in- 
come tax  levy  at  •328,000  against  the  Com- 
munist Party  for  the  year  1951  and  pad- 
locked Its  offices  throughout  the  country 
When  It  refused  to  pay  up.  {The  Worker.  Feb- 


ruary 7,  1907,1  p.  4)  During  October,  1966, 
the  U.S.  Tax  (lourt  backed  up  the  commis- 
sioner by  rulUg  that  the  Communist  Party 
must  pay  fede^  Income  taxes.  {Ft.  Lauder- 
dale News.  October  7, 1966) 

The  oommualst  conspirators  In  the  Umted 
States  ^pealed,  and  on  February  1,  1967,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  reversed  the  Tax  Court  decision 
on  grounds  that  It  "bad  refused  to  consldor 
any  of  the  grounds  urged  by  the  Party  for 
Invalidating  the  tax  as  unauthorized,  dis- 
criminatory and  Illegal."  (The  Worker.  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1967.  tt.  4)  On  May  12.  1967,  the  UJ3. 
Tax  Court  isMied  a  decision  releasing  the 
communist  coi»>irator8  from  their  obligation 
to  pay  the  1961  Income  tax  levied  against 
them  in  1966  ay  the  Internal  Revenue  Com- 
missioner. ' 

One  of  the  founds  on  which  the  conunu- 
nlat  conspirators  got  out  of  paying  this  tax 
was  their  claim  that  they  are  a  "political 
party"  and  tha  t  "no  other  political  i>arty  has 
ever  been  subj<  cted  b)  taxation."  (The  Work- 
er, May  ai,  19(7,  p.  11)  Of  course,  the  com- 
munists are  sot  a  piolltlcal  party  in  the 
American  sense  of  the  term,  but  they  con- 
stitute an  international  conspiracy  dedicated 
to  our  destruction. 

In  the  Augiist,  1966,  Issue  of  ITie  tUu 
Magazine,  J.  E^gar  Hoover  reminded  readers 
of  that  fact  Itt  the  following  wM'ds:  "Thel 
Oommvmist  Party,  USA.  is  not  'just  anothei 
political  party*  as  its  adherents  and  apol- 
ogists would  have  you  believe.  It  is  a  fifth 
column  which  no  American  who  values  his 
freedom  can  afford  to  Ignore  .  . ."  Mr.  Hoover 
went  on  to  mform  his  readers  that  the 
communist  conspiracy  constituted  "a  tyran- 
ny more  nvonst^us.  more  devious,  less  under- 
Stood  and  more  deadly  than  any  which  has 
threatened  civilization  heretofore  .  .  ."  Tet, 
this  conspiracy  does  not  have  to  pay  income 
tax  while  organizations  such  as  Christian 
Crusade  which  are  fighting  it  do  have  to  pay 
such  taxes.  No  wonder  the  communists  are 
confident  of  ultimate  victory  over  the  United 
States.  I 

AlCBUqMIS   MUST  PIGHT  BACK 

It  is  past  time  for  thinking  Americans  to 
complain  long  and  loud  over  the  tremendous 
Injustice  involved  in  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration's doublie  standard  on  tax -exemption. 
Some  Chrlstlasi  Crusade  supporters  have 
been  doing  just  that.  Included  among  these 
active  Americans  fighting  against  the  gross 
injustice  to  Christian  Crusade  Is  Bernard  I. 
Seeger  of  Seattle,  Washington.  During  June, 
1967,  be  wrote  to  his  two  senators  and  rep- 
resentative and  his  letter  to  them  was  also 
published  in  ihe  Seattle  Post-lfltelligencer 
of  June  11.  It  stated: 

"Although  the  modest  religious  or  educa- 
tional contributions  that  I  am  able  to  make 
are  not  influenced  by  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  the  recipient  organizations,  the  basis  for 
any  change  14  such  status,  I  believe,  re- 
quires careful  i  examination  in  relationship 
to  proper  or  Improper  stewardship  of  the 
donations.  I  mn  unable  to  make  such  an 
evaluation  in  |he  case  of  the  .  .  .  revocation 
of  the  tax-exefapt  statiis  of  Christian  Cru- 
sade .  .  .  owln*  to  the  lack  of  an  authentic 
specification  of  the  violations  Involved  .  .  . 
iblished  explanations  that  I 
Ited  to  such  vague  general- 
Uy  James  Hargls,  Director  of 
^de,  (a)  Indorsed  poUtlcal  can- 
infiuenced  legislation.  Under 
the  assiimptloa  that  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice regulations  apply  uniformly  to  all  reli- 
gious organizations,  I  must  reject  both  (a) 
and  (b)  on  the  basis  of  my  own  specific 
knowledge  of  (the  position  of  the  National 
Council  of  Ch«rches  In  these  respects. 

"A»  for  (a).  Indorsing  poliUcal  candidates, 
which  Dr.  Hargls  denies,  and  of  which  I  have 
found  no  evidence,  various  pubHcations 
identified  with  the  National  Coimcll  of 
Churches  have  clearly  done  so.  I  will  not  biir- 
den  you  with  a  long  list  of  references,  but  can 
certainly  suppfer  one  if  desired. 


October  18,  1967 


"The  only 
have  seen  are 
Itles  as  Dr.  B| 
CSuistiani 
dldates,  and  (I 


"In  the  matter  of  (b).  Influencing  legisla- 
tion, the  hearsay  complaint  is  more  specific 
in  accusing  Dr.  Hargls  of  urging  Members  of 
Congress  to  support  the  'Becker  Amendment, 
which  would  have  permitted  voluntary 
prayers  in  tax-suPPorted  schools.  I  can  tes- 
tify, and  Dr.  Harg^  acknowledges,  that  he  did 
engage  in  this  activity — but  apparently  not 
aa  resourcefully  or  as  successfully  as  the  op. 
posing  lobby  of  the  National  Council  o{ 
Chinches,  whose  tax-exempt  status  remains 
unchallenged.  InUeed,  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  was  honored  with  an  address  by 
Vice  President  Humphrey  at  its  General  As- 
sembly in  Miami  Beach,  Florida  on  December 
6,  1966,  although  the  battle  cry  under  which 
both  the  'Becker  Amendment'  and  the  sub- 
sequent "Dlrkseq  Prayer  Amendment'  were 
defeated  was  'Separation  of  Church  and 
States.'  I 

"I  know  that  many  Americans  are  as  con- 
fused as  I  am  by  the  past  and  continuing  ac- 
tions against  the  Christian  Crusade  and 
against  Dr.  Hargls  individually.  I  request, 
therefore,  that  you  supply  me  with  an  official 
statement  of  the  violations  as  cited  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Should  you  en- 
counter any  reluctance  to  place  this  import- 
ant information  $.t  your  disposal,  I  eamestlj 
urge  that  you  call  for  public  hearings  that 
wiU  establish  it." 

Since  bis  orl|;lnal  letter  in  June,  ill. 
Seeger  has  contli|ued  corresx>ondlng  with  hli 
congressmen  in  lin  effort  to  pin  down  the 
IRS  in  regard  to  its  revocation  of  Christian 
Crusade's  tax-exempt  status.  About  all  his 
congressmen  are  getting  from  administra- 
tion representatives  is  one  of  the  so-called 
Fact  Sheets  mentioned  earlier  In  this  article. 
Of  course,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the 
key  to  the  Johnson  Administration's  discrim- 
inatory policy  on  tax-exemption  Is  the  word, 
"subetantial."  The  so-called  Fact  Sheet,  dated 
February  13,  19err.  explains,  ".  ..  the  test 
of  substantiality  Is  not  made  In  relation  to 
the  legislative  activities  of  other  organiza- 
tions. Rather  It  Is  measured  on  the  basis  ot 
the  legislative  a<^vlties  of  the  organization 
In  question  In  relation  to  its  own  total  ac- 
tivltiee."  The  available  evidence  Indicate* 
that  "substantial"  would  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  ideological  leanings  of  the 
organization  concerned. 

While  IRS  representatives  continue  to 
harass  Christian  Crusade,  viltra-lef  t  organisa- 
tions such  as  thcee  mentioned  In  this  article 
enjoy  tax-exempt  status  with  little  or  no 
harassment. 

Many  Americans  may  consider  this  to  be 
a  battle  involving  only  Christian  Crusade  and 
other  victimized  anti-communist  organiza- 
tions. But,  it  is  a  matter  which  should  con- 
cern all  who  bellvve  In  freedom  and  fair  play. 
The  double  standard  used  by  a  powerful  fed- 
eral government  can  come  crashing  down  on 
any  Americans  va(bo  find  themselves  at  odds 
with  the  administration  in  power.  A  fair  gOT- 
emment  would  apply  the  same  standards  to 
all.  The  lifting  of  Christian  Crtisade's  tax- 
exempt  status  coDld  be  considered  JustiSable 
by  fair-minded  Americans  only  U  the  exact 
same  standards  were  applied  to  all  organiza- 
tions engaged  1^  "educational"  activltlee 
bearing  upon  lss|ies  of  political  significance. 
It  is  In  the  Interest  of  all  Americans  who 
value  our  freedom  to  demand  that  the  same 
standards  be  app]  led  to  all. 


RECORD  OFIICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  ihe  CoMoasssioNAL  Recosd, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H~112,  Hotise  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  receiyed  for  subecrlptlons  to  the 
RzcoRo  at  11.60, per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  oiders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rxcoan  shoulfl  be  processed  through  tbli 
office. 


La  Goardia  Place 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF  MEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  10,  1967 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  25,  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
of  New  York  City,  my  predecessor  in  the 
17th  Congressional  District,  signed  Into 
law  an  amendment  to  the  New  York  City 
Administrative  Code  designating  as  La 
Ouardia  Place  the  area  formerly  known 
as  West  Broadway  between  Houston 
Street  and  Washington  Square  South 
which  area  I  once  represented  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  City  Council. 

It  Is  fitting  tliat  this  House  tike  cog- 
nizance of  the  remembrance  thus  re- 
corded of  Its  onetime  Member,  later 
mayor,  F.  H.  La  Ouardia  the  great  chief 
executive  of  New  York  City. 

The  La  Ouardia  Memorial  Association 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member' 
through  its  president,  Judge  Eugene  r' 
Canudo,  has  provided  me  with  a  copy  of 
the  fine  address  by  New  York  State  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Matthew  M  Levy 
on  the  occasion  of  the  hearing  before 
Mayor  Undsay  with  respect  to  the  leg- 
islation for  the  street  name. 

It  is  fitting  that  Judge  Levy,  who  was 
first  appointed  to  the  bench  by  Mayor 
u  Ouardia,  should  have  lead  the  dele- 
gation dedicated  to  perpetuating  this 
weat  name  and  the  ideals  for  which  it 
stands  in  government. 

Judge  Canudo's  letter  and  Judge  Levy's 
address  follow: 

La  OtTAKDiA  Memorial  Associa'tion, 
_      _^      Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  October  17, 1967 
Hon.  Treodorx  R.  Kuptekman, 
lotigicorth  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  B.C. 

TObmlt  Judge  Levy's  remarks  for  publication 
to  the  Congressional  Record.  Here  they  are 
As  usual,  he  did  a  splendid  Job. 

We  are  aU  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  part 
jro  pUyed  in  launching  this  living  memorial 
ZZl,.  'ohdest   memories,   it   always 

I^tf  *^.  ""•  '^•"  °'  "**  ''"^y-  bitter  strug- 
SvT^u  i^^**  "**•  ''b®"  b«  ^"^^^y  gained  the 
toothoid  that  led  to  his  brUllant  public  ca- 
»«.  It  s  good  to  know  that  his  memory  wUl 
^^n)etuated  so  close  to  the  scene  of  those 

Kease  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Record,  so 
t^Jtwe  may  distribute  reprints  to  our  mem- 

CordlaUy, 

Oenx  Canudo. 

La  Ouardia  Memorial  Associatiok 
(Address  by  Judge  Matthew  M.  Levy,  before 
Mayor  John  V.  Undsay,  at  City  HaU.  Sep- 
tember 26.  1967)  *^ 

I  appear  before  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  in  an  en- 
w«y  non-poimcal  and  non-Judicial  ca- 
PWdty-although,  I  like  to  think,  in  support 
OT  a  thoroughly  poUUc  and  Judicious  appli- 
«tlon,  I  make  this  presentation  from  bbto  a 
"presentaUve  and  personal  viewpoint 

Judge  Eugene  R.  Canudo,  the  Chairman  of 
«»  La  Ouardia  Memorial  Association,  found 
»  necessary  to  go  abroad,  and  he  asked  me 
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as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Association  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  which  projected 
the  idea,  to  urge  you  offlcUlly  to  approve  the 
measure  now  before  you — that  Is.  to  amend 
the  Administrative  Code  so  as  to  change  the 
street  name  of  West  Broadway  between  Hous- 
ton Street  and  Washington  Square  South  to 
La  Ouardia  Place,  and  to  do  so  in  honor  of 
and  as  a  memorial  to  your  lUustrious  prede- 
cessor— the  dynamic,   progressive,   dedicated 
Mayor  of  the  great  City  of  New  York  during 
the  twelve  turbulent  years  from  1934  to  1945. 
Just  two  decades  ago  last  Monday,  Flcwello 
passed  away.  For  these  many  years,  the  La- 
Guardia  Memorial  AssoclaUon  has.  on  this 
anniversary,  gathered  at  his  grave  at  Wood- 
lawn  Cemetery  to  pay  annual  tribute  to  bis 
memory.  At  one  of  the  meeUngs  of  the  As- 
sociation some  time  ago,  I  presumed  to  sug- 
gest that  in  my  view,  if  our  departed  friend 
and  leader  were  able  to  express  a  choice,  he 
would  wish  that  we  memorialize  his  lively 
living  rather  than  the  somberness  of  his  ab- 
sence from  ova  midst.  Thus  It  was  that,  with 
Anna  Clark  as  the  effecUve  chairman  of  the 
oommltee  to  study  and  develop  an  apropriate 
proposal,  we  are  here  today.  Reuben  Lazarus 
Louis  Tavner  and  the  late  Edward  Corsi  were 
on  that  committee  with  us. 

I  know  that  I  need  not,  at  this  hearing,  go 
Into  any  detail  In  respect  of  the  career  of  the 
volatile  Plorello  Henry  LaGuardla  But  you 
may  ask  why  it  is  that  this  specific  area  was 
selected  by  the  proponents  of  the  change, 
rather  than  any  other  in  this  great  city! 
which  the  Major  (as  do  you)  served  so  in- 
dustriously and  so  weU.  Suffice  It  to  say.  i 
hope,  that  West  Broadway,  at  the  Houston 
Street  end,  U  two  short  blocks  from  La- 
Guardia's  birthplace  and  that  at  the  Wash- 
ington Square  end,  it  is  two  short  blocks  from 
the  present  location  of  the  law  school  from 
which  P.  H.  was  graduated  in  1910.  It  is 
remembered,  too,  that  LaOu&rdla  served  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  the  Con- 
gressman from  this  area  at  a  time  when  he 
resided  in  the  VUlage  and  bef<M*  he  was 
elected  as  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  the  City  which  he  (as  do  you) 
loved  so  much,  and  for  the  happiness  of  its 
Inhabitants  in  whose  behalf  he  (as  do  you) 
worked  so  hard. 

I  said  also  that  I  speak  for  myself  person- 
ally. Aa  you  know.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  reside  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Washington  Sqiiare.  Noth- 
ing, I  feel  sure,  would  please  you  mote  than 
to  make  every  residential  section  of  our  city 
an  attracUve  place  to  live.  In  that  regard 
there  U  much  to  be  done  In  the  Village  and 
in  Washington  Square.  I  trust  that  a  salutary 
result  of  our  proceedings  here  today  will  be 
an  inspiration  and  stlmiUation  to  my  local 
community  to  take  a  vigorous,  effective 
interest  in  restoring  this  area  as  a  hUtoric 
place  of  culture  and  as  eeUbllshlng  It  as  a 
modern  place  of  clean  pleasure.  With  your 
help,  I  am  hopeful  that  LaGuardla  Place  wUl 
become  a  cynosure  and  a  symbol  to  residents 
and  visitors  alike  and  be  the  forerunner  for 
making  the  Square  and  the  Village  as  a  whole 
an  attractive  and  dignified— and  stUl  an  in- 
teresting— place  to  live. 

In  removing  the  nondescript  characteriza- 
tion of  "West  Broadway"  as  the  name  of  the 
street  here  Involved,  we  are  not  depriving 
the  present  area  of  a  nostalgic  memory  or 
a  past  official  or  hero,  or  an  outstanding 
citizen  or  Inhabitant,  of  the  respect  accorded 
by  any  prior  administration. 

And,  that  this  measvtfe  is  an  entirely  non- 
partisan one  is  further  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  the  Community  Planning  Board  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Paul  W.  Dotiglaa  has 
unanimously  given  its  approval,  that  it  was 
Introduced  into  the  City  CouncU  Jotntly  by 
the  Honorable  Angelo  J.  Arculeo.  the  Repub- 


Ucan  Minority  Leader,  and  the  Honorable 
Edward  I.  Koch,  the  Democratic -Uberal 
CouncUman  from  this  district,  that  It  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  CoimcU  Com- 
mittee on  Parks  and  Thoroughfares,  headed 
by  the  Honorable  Sam  Curtis,  that  the  City 
Council  itself  unanimously  approved  it,  that 
it  has  the  support  of  New  Tork  University 
and  its  great  Law  School,  as  evidenced  by  a 
communication  I  have  here  from  University 
Vice  President  and  former  Law  School  Dean 
Miguel  de  Caprtles,  (which  I  wish  to  file  for 
your  records),  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
silent  thankfulness  and  appreciation  of 
Marie  LaGuardla  herself,  who  has  graced 
this  occasion  by  her  presence  here  this 
morning. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and,  through  you 
our  thanks  to  your  Deputy,  Robert  W.  Sweet, 
and  to  your  Assistant.  Robert  Blum,  who— 
without  commitment  as  to  the  result— were 
kind  enough  to  guide  the  Association,  Judge 
Canudo.  Miss  Clark  and  myself  in  thU 
matter. 

I  urge  you  to  sign  the  bUl.  and  to  do  it  now 
M  a  step  in  the  commemoration  here  at  City 
HaU  of  the  85th  anniversary  of  the  year  of 
the  birth  of  Florello  H.  LaGuardla,  the  99th 
Mayor  of  our  town,  counting  from  the  year 
1665  to  the  year  1967. 


War  OB  Litter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or   KEW    JBasKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  19,  1967 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  we  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversial pubUcity  on  a  number  of  age- 
old  social  problems  for  which  It  has  be- 
come politicaUy  popular  to  mount  an  at- 
tack In  the  form  of  social  "wars."  We 
now  have  such  coined  phrases  as  the 
"war  on  poverty,"  "war  on  crime."  "war 
on  urban  blight,"  and  probably  a  num- 
ber of  others  still  on  the  drawing  boards 
awaiting  a  timely  entry  into  the  poUU- 
cal  arena.  To  say  the  least,  these  wars 
have  attracted  the  headlines,  probably 
due  as  much  to  the  billion  doUar  price 
tags  as  to  the  objectives  that  these  pro- 
grams seek  to  achieve. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  call 
attention  to  a  much  smaller  "skirmish  " 
less  sensational,  but  nonetheless  signifi- 
cant in  its  own  right.  This  is  the  "war  on 
litter" — not  measured  so  much  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  as  in  time,  personal  pride 
and  hidividual  effort.  In  view  of  the 
rising  tide  of  public  pressures  and  an 
Increasingly  perceptive  awareness  of  the 
value  in  esthetics,  a  timely  article  re- 
cently appeared  in  one  of  the  fine  daUy 
papers  In  my  district,  the  Woodbury 
Daily  Times,  entitled  the  "War  on  Ut- 
ter," under  the  byline  of  Mr.  Amos  Klrby 

The  article  was  motivated  by  a  pro-^ 
gram  before  a  local  service  club  pre- 
s^ted  by  a  Mr.  Oeorge  Rogers  who  la 
affiliated  with  the  Owens-Hllnols  Co  In 
QIassboro,  NJT. 

Mr.  Klrby  observes : 

Mr.  Rogers  is  one  of  these  dedicated  people 
Who  la  fighting  a  one-hand  battle  against 
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llttir  along  our  lilghwaya.  H«  not  only  talks 
aboat  ttttar  but  ba  baa  dona  aomaCtalnc.  Ha 
abowa  an  aipallant  film  on  laaw  peopla  ara 
<UMUdlnc  traab  regardteaa  at  tbe  ilgbto  ot 
ottian. 

Mr.  Bogaia  tidd  of  lUUng  av  big  baga  wltb 
Uttar  wltbln  100  yarda  of  an  important  lutar- 
aactlon  In  tba  eoantr.  Wltb  tba  aama^groop 
of  BoT  Soouta.  tbay  flllad  BO  baga  wltb  traab 
wttbin  a  abort  (Uatanca  of  tbaaa  two  roada. 

I  can  raoall  ona  Interview  wltb  a  repre- 
aentattva  ot  tba  Hew  Jeraey  Turnpike,  wbera 
tbelr  entire  crew  spenda  about  two  days  eacb 
week  picking  up  tbe  traoh  that  bas  been  dia- 
carded  from  paaslng  ears. 

A  XAnjcAN's  xxrsBxnrcK 

Jobn  Oaunt.  a  rural  mail  carrier  in  com- 
menting on  Utter,  tells  of  the  problem  that  be 
>»»»  In  avoiding  bottles  tbat  may  have  been 
dlacarded  and  lying  in  the  path  to  rural  mail 
boxes. 

There  la  hardly  a  farmer  in  Oloucester 
County  who  resides  on  any  road,  but  what 
can  recount  tbelr  experience  with  broken 
bottlea  and  traab  tbat  has  landed  in  their 
fields. 

The  glass  jiroblem.  has  become  a  greater 
menace  to  farming  through  the  nonretvirn- 
able  bottle.  When  there  was  a  deposit  on  bot- 
tles, people  were  not  so  careless.  There  was  a 
t»in«i  when  the  two-cent  boynty  meant  some- 
thing. 

According  to  Mr.  Rogers,  highways,  picnic 
grounds,  wooded  areas  and  even  streams  are 
becoming  public  dumping  grounds. 

Utterbugging  is  a  national  illness  and  some 
efforts  are  being  made  to  create  public  and 
comm\mlty  consciousness  for  highway  beaut- 
Iflcation. 

Tbe  Olouceater  Cotmty  Board  of  Free- 
holders bas  had  signs  erected  warning  of 
fines  for  Utterbugging.  Many  have  the  idea 
that  this  applies  only  to  the  dumping  of 
boxes  and  bcurels  from  cars  and  trucks. 
Actually  it  applies  to  tbe  discarding  of  paper 
bags  and  even  cigarette  wrappers. 

Harold  Ott,  MtilUca  Hill  farm  supply 
dealer,  reports  of  distributing  plastic  litter 
baga  five  yeaia  ago  and  with  ttaanka  to 
Harold,  this  column  bas  carried  this  Utter 
bag  across  more  than  25  states.  While  on 
-radio,  the  writer  worked  with  Mrs.  Cyril  Pox, 
Media,  Pa.,  who  was  instrumental  in  passing 
MOH  ■•»*»»  *«m  ni  mtuSoid  jann-nuw  xra 
to  get  people  to  l>e  responsible  for  the  prop- 
er dispoaal  of  trash  is  a  moat  difficult  prob- 
lem. Pew  seem  to  be  Interested  and  the 
Utter  pUea  up  with  no  consideration  of  what 
it  is  going  to  cost  or  their  responsibility  in 
making  Oloucester  County  a  Utter-free  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  more  frequent 
publicity  on  various  nationwide  efforts 
to  pi^serve  the  natural  beauty,  which  is 
still  atmndant  in  this  country.  We  read 
abo^t  the  highway  beautlficatlon  pro- 
gram; the  elimination  of  roadside  blll- 
boardfl  and  the  hiding  of  Junkyards.  We 
have  heard  of  antilltter  campaigns  In 
some  of  our  larger  cities  and  we  are  less 
aware  of  the  many  State  laws  and  local 
ordinances  designed  to  deter  the  Utter- 
bug. 

These  efforts  have  imdoubtedly  had 
their  Unpact.  but  all  too  frequently, 
governmental  efforts  tend  to  detract 
from  Individual  responsibUity,  giving  the 
impression  that  Tnnn/^r>«  are  being  spent 
to  take  care  of  the  litter  that  one  might 
carelessly  discard. 

I  dont  intend  to  minimize  these  efforts, 
but  It  Is  wda  to  pat  tbem  In  their  imiper 
perspeetlTe.  Tlie  remedy,  after  sil.  Ues 
in  the  hands  of  each  and  every  one  of  us 
and  hopefully.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  giving 
credit  where  It  is  due.  Mr.  Rogers  ex- 
ample win  serve  to  stimulate  others  to 
f  oUow  his  lead.  •      ^ 
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Hbtoi^  Repeats  Itself 
Errra¥S|c»v  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  EDW^  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxxKoa 
IN  THE  HOUSf  OP  KEPRESENTATIVKS 

ThursdaL  October  19.  1967 

Mr.  DERWI1ISE3.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
repeats  itself  and  its  lessons  must  not 
lie  lost  upon  us.  Pew  of  our  international 
columnists  draw  enough  historic  parallel 
to  explain  present  day  complications.  I 
feel  that  the  following  thoughtful  his- 
torical anaU'sisby  Copley  Press  columnist 
Emmitru  Danliopol,  which  appeared  in 
the  Glendale,  Calif.,  News-Press  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  is  a, most  valid  commentary. 
The  commentary  follows: 

Wk  Cannot  ^caps  Echoes  or  Histobt 

(By  Dijmltru  Danlelopol) 
Washington.— It  was  October  1938  when 
Winston  OburcbUl  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons: I 

"It  must  be  accepted  that  aU  the  oountriea 
of  Central  and  Sastern  Europe  wUl  make  the 
best  terms  the}  can  with  the  triumphant 
Nazi  Power.         i 

Prime  Minister  NeviUe  Chamberlain  and 
Prench  Premier  Edouard  Daladler  had  Just 
signed  the  Munich  agreement  that  dismem- 
bered Czechoslovakia. 

"The  system  oC  aUlances  in  Central  Bxirope. 
upon  which  PH4ice  reUed  for  her  safety,  has 
been  swept  awai,  and  I  can  see  no  means  by 
which  it  can  Me  reconstituted."  Churchill 
said.  1 

ChurchiU  didn't  use  the  term,  but  he  was 
talking  about  tke  "domino  theory"  that  has 
been  applied  ndw  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Churchill  proved  correct.  Nazi  Germany 
swept  into  Polatid  and  European  atates  feU 
like  dominoes.  Only  the  English  Channel 
aaved  Britain. 

And  when  ofder  was  finally  restored  to 
Europe,  Britain!  had  ceased  to  be  a  great 
power  and  Paance,  despite  De  Gaulle's 
megalomania,  i^  only  a  shadow  of  her  former 
glory.  I 

It  is  pertineqt  to  recall  this  because  tbe 
United  States  ci>uld  make  the  same  mistake. 
Americans  born  to  a  mighty  power,  nev« 
invaded  and  ilever  knowing  defeat  can't 
comprehend  hop  nationals  of  smaller  coun- 
tries feel. 

This  explains  why  many  eloquent  political 
figures  refuse  t)  admit  the  "domino  theory" 
is  vaUd  in  Vleti  lam. 

I  heard  Chu  -chiU's  speech  in  London  In 
1938.  ' 

The  British  infused  to  take  him  seriously. 
He  was  a  "vnt  monger,"  the  term  "hawk" 
had  not  yet  been  coined. 

But  we  East«n  European  diplomats  knew 
he  wa«  right.  We  were  face  to  face  with  the 
Nazi  steam  roller.  Our  security  could  only  be 
guaranteed  by  collective  security.  Mvmich 
had  destroyed  (bat. 

Romania  at  the  time  had  aUiancee  with 
Czechslovakla  and  Yugoslavia  in  the  "Little 
Entente"  and  With  Tugoslavia,  Turkey  and 
Greece  in  the  "Balkan  Entente." 

Had  Czechoslovakia  resisted  the  Nazi  grab 
for  the  Sudetenland  as  her  Government 
wanted,  Romania  and  Yugoslavia  would 
have  been  aulbmaticaUy  at  war  with  Ger- 
many. 

In  fact  duriig  the  crisis  which  preceded 
Munich  the  1  lomanian  Government  even 
offered  to  alloi#  Soviet  troops  to  pass  through 
Romania  in  or4er  to  help  the  Czechs. 

On  Mar.  Ifl,  1939  Hitler  broke  tbe  Munich 
agreement  and  took  over  the  rest  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. In  Aiigust  he  signed  the  pact  with 
Stalin  and  oni  Sept.  1  be  Invaded  Poland, 
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Britain  and  Pranc^  went  to  war.  But  what 
happened  to  the  other  countries? 

Yugoslavia  and  Bomanla  were  neutral.  80 
was  the  rest  of  whet  remained  of  Europe. 

Poland  was  crushed  in  a  few  days  by 
the  Joint  forces  of  Nazi  Germany  and  Com- 
munist Russia.  Then  Hitler  started  taking 
Europe  apart,  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium. 
Prance,  Yugoslavia,  Greece  feU  in  rapid 
order.  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Romania  quit 
without  a  fight. 

Vietnam  la  to  Asia  what  Czechoslovakia 
was  to  Europe  30  yefirs  ago. 

The  Prench  who  knew  ita  strategic  impor- 
tance caUed  it  "the  bolt  in  the  door." 

Let's  change  a  If  ew  words  in  that  1938 
Churchill  speech: 

"It  must  be  accepted  that  all  tbe  countries 
of  South  East  Asia  will  make  the  best  terms 
they  can  with  triumphant  Communist 
power.  The  system  of  alliances  in  South  East 
Asia,  upon  which  tbe  United  States  relied  for 
her  safety,  has  be#n  swept  away,  and  I  can 
see  no  means  by  Which  It  can  be  reconsU- 
tuted." 

The  only  difference  is  that  Britain  had 
America  to  rescue  per. 

We  have  no  one. 
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War  Criti  cs  Sing  Off  Key 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREZS 
I     or 

HON.  ROB  WILSON 

or  CAUrOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  loP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  19.  1967 

Mr.  BOB  wni  K)N.  Mr.  leaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  i  ay  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  thq  following : 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 

0«t.  10, 1967] 
liOUD  Noisx  or  Dissknt:  Wax  Carries 
Snfo  Orr  Ket 
Again    the    dovibting    Thomases    In    ths 
United  States  of  America  have  started  their 
recordings  on  Vietnam,  turning  up  the  vol- 
ume to  "fxUl.-        I 
It  is  anomalotis. 

In  Vietnam  the  cream  of  American  man- 
hood is  fighting  with  skUl  and  dedication  for 
our  national  Interest. 

At  home  more  tmd  more  shortwlnded  ap- 
peasers  are  dropt>lng  out  <^  the  race  foe 
freedom,  as  did  the  Prench  before  Dlenblen- 
phu.  and  Jiist  as  Hanoi  expected. 

As  others  in  history  have  learned,  any- 
thing repeated  lo\|d  and  long  enough  Is  Ukety 
to  have  an  effect  on  public  opinion.  It  k 
then  essential  to  turn  attention  to  the  re- 
playing of  the  afcme  old  recording  of  ths 
appeasors,  not  oqly  to  hear  what  they  cri- 
ticize, but  to  see  the  alternatives  they  trfler. 
Leading  among  their  contentions  Is  that  a 
cessation  of  bombing  will  bring  Hanoi  to  ths 
negotiating  table  and  bring  an  accolade  ot 
world  opinion  to  [the  United  States. 

Five  previous  lulls  in  the  bombing  of  Nortli 
Vietnam  have  failed  to  evoke  a  single  re- 
ciprocal response;  from  North  Vietnam.  And 
it  is  naive  to  assUme  that  the  opponents  of 
the  United  States  abroad  wiU  change  their 
views  short  of  our  total  withdrawal  perhaps 
not  even  then. 

Leading  criticj  of  the  United  States  st 
home  call  for  re-convening  the  1954  Geneva 
convention  on  Vietnam.  It  la  a  pious  hop* 
blurring  the  facta. 

Hand  bas  calegorlcally  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  Geneva  type  o*  conference. 
Russia,  a  co-chairman  of  the  1964  meeting, 
Is  fomenting  the  war  In  Vietnam  by  sendlni 
miUicMis  in  supplies  jrearly  to  Hanoi.  It  h«» 
recently  annotuc  ed  a  step  up  In  the  aid. 


Other  dotneaUc  critics  tuge  that  tbe  matter 
be  toesed  to  the  United  Nations.  OoovenlcDUy 
overlooked  is  the  fact  the  umted  State*  baa 
repeatedly  propoMd  tbU.  Russia  baa  said  shs 
would  veto  such  an  agenda  item.  And  Ntarth 
Vietnam  la  not  a  member  of  tbe  wortd  body. 

some  appeaaen  also  have  tried  their  hand 
St  generalmansblp— advocating  a  retreat  to 
•  few  coastal  enelavea  Just  to  keep  a  United 
Stotee  presence  in  Vietnam.  It  would  make 
VS.  forces  sitting  ducks,  be  an  admission 
of  defeat  and  pin  Americans  down  in  Viet- 
nam forever. 

Most  of  tbe  criUos  have  not  advocated  that 
the  United  Statea  withdraw  altogether  from 
Vietnam.  They  alao  seem  to  realize  that  this 
would  be  a  shattering  blow  to  our  credibility, 
prestige,  national  interest  and  image. 

If  we  must  stay— and  we  must — there  is 
no  altemaUve  to  a  mUitary  victory  that  wlU 
being  the  enemy  to  tbe  negotiating  table  as 
nothing  else  can. 

And  pollUcal  chatter  which  offers  no  real- 
litlo  alternatives  can  only  prolong  the  war 
because  it  convinces  Hancd  that  our  wlU  to 
oontinue  is  fiagglng. 
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ExaHag  tmd  Dyumk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  raOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MASSACRTTanrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  OlfEIUi  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
^ftttker,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  launched  many  .exciting  and 
dynamic  programs  attacking  poverty  In 
our  own  country,  and  one  of  tbe  most 
Popujar  and  effective  of  these  has  been 
VISTA— Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica. But  VEBTA  pays  no  salaries  to  its 
volunteers— only  a  food  and  slielter  al- 
lowance— and  offers  them  only  the 
iJamour  and  comfort  of  urban  slums  and 
nnal  poverty  where  these  VISTA  volun- 
teers serve  for  1  year. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  read  in  the  Octo- 
ber 17  issue  of  Look  magazine  that  a 
wcent  Gallup  poll  disclosed  that  3  mll- 
Ooa  Americans  would  be  willing  to  spend 
some  time  of  their  lives  in  VLSTA  service 
E^  *»«*  the  opportunity.  More  than 
M,000  Americans  have  applied  to  the 

?»S°«»5.^'^^  *'^<*  *"<*•  Mr-  Speaker. 
ae  OEO  has  on  file  requests  trcta  local 
JooummlUes  across  the  NaUon  for  more 
ttan  Ave  times  the  number  of  volunteers 
it  can  put  Into  the  field. 

VISTA'S  popularity  and  acceptance  is 
nnquestloned.  VISTA's  successes  may  be 
wwured  in  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
ittpayers  are  saving  because  of  the  vol- 
mtary  work  VISTA  is  providing  on  In- 
«to  reservations.  In  legal  service  proj- 
"»^  Job  Corps  centers,  mental  health 
PW«rams,  and  hundreds  of  services  to 
ir»i*^  in  the  49  States  and  possessions 
or  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
ror  my  coUeagues'  information  the  oom- 
WMe  article  written  by  Mr.  William  Zins- 
«,  which  appeared  in  Look  magazine, 
■nowhich  contains  these  and  other  ref- 
■wces  to  the  OEO's  VISTA  programs: 
Th»  Rioht  To  Pail 
(By  WiUlam  K.  Zinsser) 

iil,^",  ***  ***•***>   "dropout"   f«Mn   the 
•«*«*o  language.  It's  a  perfect  time  to  get 


rid  o(  It,  at  tbe  start  of  another  school  and 
college  year.  Otherwise  we  wlU  lie  hearins 
and  reading  about  dropouta  from  now  to 
June,  ITnoC  to  docmaday,  and  always  in  tbe 
same  oonnectlon^-aa  a  synonym  for  faUuie. 
It  la  Ameeloa's  newest  dirty  wnetl. 

What  I  resent  la  that  we  only  apply  it  to 
people  xinder  21.  Te*  an  adult  who  spends 
bis  days  and  nighta  watching  mindless  TV 
programs  is  nx>re  of  a  dropout  than  an  18- 
year-old  who  quits  college— with  its  fre- 
quenUy  mlndleea  oouraes— to  become,  says  a 
VISTA  vicdtmteer.  Uvlng  and  working  with 
the  poor.  Foe  the  young,  dropping  out  can 
often  be  a  way  of  dropping  in. 

To   hold   this   opinion,   however,    is   little 
short  of  treason  in  America  today.  A  boy  or 
girl  who  leaves  college  is  labeled  a  failure— 
and  the  right  to  faU  is  one  of  the  few  free- 
doms that  this  ooxmtry  does   not  allow  its 
citizens.  The  American  dream  is  a  dream  of 
"geUlng  ahead."  painted   In   gold   wherever 
we  look.  Our  advertisements  and  TV  com- 
mercials are  a  hymn  to  material  success  our 
magazine  articles  a  toast  to  people  who  made 
it  to  the  t<^.  Smoke  the  right  cigarette  or 
drive  the  right  oar— so  the  ads  Imply— and 
girls  wU  be  swooning  into  your  deodorized 
arms    or    caressing    your    expensive    lapels. 
Happiness  goes  to  the  man  who  has  the  sweet 
smaU  of  achievement.   He  is  our  national 
idoJ,  and  everybody  else  is  our  national  fink 
I  want  to  put  in  a  word  tor  the  fink  espe- 
cially the  teen-age  fink,  because  If  we  give 
him  time  to  get  through  his  finkdom— if  we 
release  him  from  the  pressure  of  attaining 
certain  goals  by  a  certain  age— he  has  a  good 
chance  of  becoming  a,  national  idol  of  a  dif- 
ferent eort,  a  Jefferson  or  a  Thoreau.  a  Prank 
Uoyd  Wright  or  an  Adlai  Stevenson,  a  man 
with  a  nnlnd  «rf  bla  own.  We  need  mavericks 
and  dissenters  and  dreamers  far  more  than 
we  need  Junior  vlce-preridents.  Imt  we  para- 
lyze them  early  by  insisting  that  every  step  be 
a  step  up  to  the  next  rung  of  the  ladder 
Tet,  in  the  fluid  years  of  youth,  the  only  way 
for  boys  and  gU-U  to  find  their  proper  road  la 
often  to  take  a  hundred  side  tripe,  poklns 
out  m  dlff«-ent  directions,  faltering,  dwrtni 
back,  and  starting  again 

"But  what  if  we  faU?-  they  ask.  whispering 
the  dreadful  word  across  "the  generation 
gap  to  their  parents,  who  are  back  home  at 
the  fctabllshment,  nursing  their  "middle- 
claw  values"  and  culUvatlng  their  "soal- 
"D^nor  '**'**^"  "^^  parents  whisper  back: 

,  .T[?*i^'y  '^°"'**  "^y  ^  "Tion-t  be  afraid  to 
fall!  Failure  isn't  fatal.  CounUess  people 
have  had  a  bout  with  it  and  come  out 
atronger  as  a  result.  Many  have  even  come 
out  famous.  History  is  strewn  with  eminent 
dropouts,  "loners"  who  foUowed  their  own 
wall,  not  worrying  about  Its  odd  twists  and 
turns  because  they  had  faith  that  their  own 
sense  of  direcUon  could  l>e  trusted.  To  read 
their  Uograptaies  is  always  exhllaraUng  not 
only  because  they  beat  the  system,  but  be- 
muse their  system  was  better  than  the  one 
that  they  beat. 

LuckUy,  such  rebels  still  turn  up  often 
enough  to  prove  that  Individualism,  though 
badly  threatened,  U  not  extinct.  Much  has 
been  written  in  recent  months,  few  instance 
about  the  fitful  scholasUc  career  of  Thomail 
P.  P.  Hovlng,  New  York's  gifted  Parks  Com- 
missioner who  has  now  become  the  youngest 
director  in  the  history  of  the  MetropoUtan 
Museum  of  Art.  Hovlng  was  a  dropout's  drop- 
out, entering  and  leaving  schools  as  if  they 
were  motels,  sometimes  at  the  request  of  the 
management.  But  be  dropped  back  in  again 
evidently  richer  for  bis  brief  nonconformity' 
and  today  has  reached  the  top  of  his  profes- 
sion in  his  mld-thlrtles,  skipping  most  of 
the  lower  rungs  on  the  dial  old  laddn  of 
success. 

His  case  reminds  me  of  another  boyhood" 
that  of  Hcrtden  Caulfield  in  J.  D.  Salinger's 
Th€  Catcher  in  the  Rye.  the  most  popular 
uterary  hero  of  the  postwar  period.  There  is 


nothing  accidental  about  the  grip  that  thU 
dropout  contlnuee  to  hold  on  tbe  affections 
of  an  entire  American  generation.  Nobody 
else,  real  or  invented,  bas  made  such  an 
engaging  ahambles  of  our  "goal-oriented  so- 
ciety," ao  gratified  our  aecret  belief  that  the 
"phoniea"  are  in  power  and  the  good  guys 
up  the  creek.  Whether  Holden  has  also 
reached  the  top  of  his  chosen  field  today. 
Uke  Thomas  Hovlng.  is  one  of  those  specu- 
lations tliat  deUght  fanciers  of  good  fiction. 
I  apeciUate  that  he  bas.  Holden  Caulfield 
incidentally,  is  now  33. 

I'm  not  urging  everyone  to  go  out  and  fail 
Juat  for  tbe  aheer  therapy  of  it,  or  to  quit 
college  Just  to  coddle  some  vague  discontent 
ObvlouBly  it's  better  to  succeed  than  to  flop 
and  In  general  a  long  education  is  more 
helpful  than  a  abort  one.  (Thanks  to  my  own 
education,  for  example.  I  can  teU  George 
Eliot  from  T.  8.  KUot,  I  can  handle  the  plu- 
perfect tense  in  Prench.  and  I  know  that 
Oaesar  beat  the  Helvettl  because  he  had 
enough  frumentum.)  l  only  mean  that  fail- 
ure isn't  bad  in  itself,  or  success  automati- 
cally good. 

PTed  Zlnnemann,  director  of  the  year's 
most  honored  movie.  A  Man  for  All  Seasons 
was  questioned  recently  at>out  his  previous 
film.  Behold  a  Pale  Horse,  a  box-office  disas- 
ter. "I  don't  feel  any  obligation  to  be  suc- 
cessful," Zlnnemann  replied.  "Success  can  be 
dangeroua— you  feel  you  know  it  all.  I've 
learned  a  great  deal  from  my  failures." 

A  similar  point  was  made  by  Rlc)\ard 
Brooks,  now  directing  in  Cold  Blood,  about 
his  ambiUotis  money-loser.  Lord  Jim.  Recall- 
Ing  the  three  years  of  bis  Ufe  that  went  into 
it.  talking  almost  with  elation  about  the 
troubles  that  befell  bU  \mlt  in  Cambodia 
Brooks  told  me  that  he  learned  more  about 
his  craft  from  thU  considerable  failure  than 
from  his  many  earUer  bits. 

It's  a  point,  <rf  eourse.  that  allies 
throughout  the  arts.  Writers,  playwri^its 
painters  and  composers  work  in  the  expects-' 
tlon  of  periodic  defeat,  but  they  wouldn't 
keep  going  back  Into  the  arena  If  they 
thought  It  was  the  end  of  the  world.  It  isn't 
the  end  of  the  world.  For  an  artist— and  per- 
haps for   anybody— it  Is  the  only  way  to 

Today's  yotmger  generation  seems  to  know 
that  this  U  true,  seems  wlUlng  to  take  tbe 
risks  in  life  that  artists  take  in  art  "So- 
ciety." needless  to  say,  stUl  has  the  upper 
hand— it  sets  the  goals  and  condemns  asTa 
failure  everybody  who  won't  play  the  game 
But  the  dropouts  and  the  hippies  are  not  aa 
afraid  of  failure  as  their  parenu  and  grand- 
parents. This  could  mean,  as  their  elders 
might  say.  that  they  are  Just  plumb  lasy 
secure  in  the  comforts  or  an  aflJuent  sute' 
It  could  alao  mean,  however,  that  they  Juat 
don  t  buy  the  old  standards  of  success  and 
are  rapidly  writing  new  ones. 

RfCfntly  it  was  announced,  for  instance 
that  37,000  Americans  have  completed  final 
appUcaUons  for  VISTA  (the  domestic  Peace 
Corps),  that  200.000  have  Inquired  about 
aervlce.  and  that,  according  to  a  GaUup  sur- 
vey, "more  than  three  million  American  col- 
lege students  would  serve  VISTA  in  some 
capacity  If  given  the  opportunity." 

This  is  hardly  the  road  to  riches  or  to  an 
executive  suite.  Yet  I  have  met  many  of  these 
young  volunteers  in  the  past  year,  and  they 
are  not  pining  for  traditional  success  On 
tne  contrary,  they  appear  more  fulfilled  than 
the  average  vice-president  with  a  swimming 
pool.  " 

Who  is  to  say.  then,  if  there  is  any  right 
path  to  the  top,  or  even  to  aay  what  the  top 
consists  of?  Obviously  the  coUeges  dont  ha^ 
more  than  a  partial  answez^— otherwise  tbe 
young  would  not  be  ao  disaffected  with  an 
education  that  they  consider  vapid  Obvl- 
ously  business  does  not  have  the  answer- 
otherwise  the  young  would  not  be  so  scorn- 
ful of  its  caU  to  be  an  organization  man. 
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Tb«  fact  U.  nobody  bM  like  answer,  and 
ttM  d»wBliiK  awaienew  of  tbls  fact  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  beet  thlngi  lM4>penlnc  tn 
America  today.  Suoeew  and  faaure  are  again 
becoming  Indlrldual  vlatooa.  as  tbey  were 
when  tbe  country  was  yoonger,  not  rigid 
eategorle*.  I  bope  we  wtU  cbertsb  this  rigbt 
of  every  person  to  succeed  on  his  own  term»^ 
and  to  fall,  as  often  m  It  may  be  necesswy. 
along  tbe  way. 


PaUtki:  Tke  Aacricu  Freedom  Fighter 


EXTENSICMV  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  KASSAC'H  UHCiTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  MEPBBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  19.  1H7 

Mr.  PHUiBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  Join  in  hailing  tbe  188th  anni- 
versary of  the  passing  of  the  great  PoUsh 
leader  and  patriot.  Casimlr  Pulaski,  who 
gave  his  life  for  this  countar  in  our  early 
battle  for  Independence  and  freedom. 

This  great  fighter  for  personal  liberty 
was  bom  in  Poland  in  the  year  1748.  At  a 
very  early  age.  under  the  leadership  of 
his  father,  he  fought  In  the  Polish  up- 
rising against  Russian  control  of  his  own 
country  after  the  partition  has  been  de- 
creed by  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria. 

Fighting  against  organized  tyranny  at 
great  odds,  Pulaski  and  his  noble  com- 
patriots were  defeated  and  crushed  by 
the  Russians  but  this  misfortune  did  not 
dim  his  resolution  to  fight  for  human 
freedom. 

His  father  and  brother  had  been  lost 
in  the  battte  for  Poland  but  Pulaski  was 
resolute.  Visiting  the  great  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  Paris  and  learning  of  the 
urgent  need  for  trained  leaders  and  sol- 
diers in  the  American  Revolutionary  War, 
this  great  lover  of  freedom  traveled  to 
the  United  States  and  contacted  General 
Washington  and  immediately  took  up  the 
fight  for  American  Independence. 

He  fought  gallantly  In  the  Battle  of 
Brandywlne,  was  c«»amlssIoned  a  briga- 
dier general  by  Congress  and  given  com- 
mand of  the  entira  American  cavalry. 

For  2  years  this  intrepid  Polish  hero 
and  freedom  fighter  furnished  superb 
leadership  to  the  cavalry  and  struggled 
and  fought  gallantly  against  the  enemy. 

Finally,  during  the  siege  of  Savannah, 
he  was  seriously  wounded  and  within  a 
few  days  he  died,  a  martyr  for  the  cause 
of  freedom,  while  still  In  the  bloom  of 
youth  at  the  age  of  31. 

He  was  hailed  by  all  the  leaders  of  the 
American  Revolution  who  regarded  him 
truly  as  one  of  their  own  and  throughout 
the  years  he  was  paid  high  tributes  of 
gratitude,  honor  and  affection,  by  the 
American  Government  and  people. 

Hailed  and  saluted  as  a  hero  who  gave 
his  life  for  his  country,  many  memorials 
and  monumeits  were  c(»istructed 
throughout  the  Nation  In  his  honor  and 
his  name  Is  Inscribed  In  the  rolls  of  the 
martyred  dead  who  gave  up  their  lives 
in  the  bloody  struggle  to  Institute  Ameri- 
can liberty,  human  rights  and  freedom, 
under  God.  In  this  country. 


It  Is  a  curioftis  irony  that  the  homeland 
of  the  great  Pulaski  Is  stin  crushed  and 
held  In  the  Iron  grip  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression against  which  he  struggled  In 
his  early  yeaiB. 

After  aU  these  years,  gallant  Poland 
and  Its  noble  people  have  been  In  the 
vanguard  of  almost  every  struggle  for 
freedom,  yet  they  are  stin  unllberated 
and  held  In  bondage  by  Russian  Imperi- 
alist oppressorrs. 

Even  now,  during  oar  bitter  sbiiggles 
in  Vietnam.  Russian  imperialism  is  giv- 
ing comfort  and  aid  to  the  aggressive  de- 
signs and  activities  of  Communist  gov- 
ernments that  are  opposing  the  liberation 
of  oppressed  peoples  in  Asia. 

The  Commlinists  profess  peace  but  give 
It  only  Ups^rvice.  If  they  would  stop 
sending  Mlg  aircraft,  large  guns  of  all 
kinds,  and  e? en  missile  systems  of  vari- 
ous kinds  and  military  materiel,  supplies, 
and  equipment  of  almost  every  Idnd  in 
support  of  ttie  North  Vietnamese,  the 
present  con^ct  could  not  be  carried  on 
for  2  weeks  add  would  collapse  oX.  its  own 
weight. 

Let  there  he  no  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  or  any- 
one else  that  it  is  only  because  of  the 
support  of  Russia  that  this  bloody  war  Is 
being  contin«ed  and  I  hope  and  pray  that 
the  Russian  Government  will  accede  to 
the  pleas  of  this  Nation  and  all  hu- 
manity for  p0ace,  based  on  collective  se- 
curity in  the  world. 

The  great  Pulaski  will  always  be  grate- 
fully remem|>ered  by  the  American  peo- 
ple of  every  generation.  His  spirit  still 
lives  and  always  will  live  because  It  is  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  dignity  of  msui,  the 
spirit  breathed  into  the  soul  of  every  hu- 
man being  when  he  or  she  comes  Into 
this  world,  ttnplanted  in  the  breast  not 
only  of  Ainercans  but  of  all  pewles,  the 
spirit  that  dees  not  recognize  the  oppres- 
sion and  exploitation  of  others,  the  spirit 
that  seeks  f teedom  and  Justice  for  alL 

This  was  the  spirit  of  Caslmir  Pulaski 
who  gave  his  life  for  American  Independ- 
ence and  freedom  for  alL 

As  we  again  turn  our  thoughts  with 
gratitude  and  deep  appreciation  to  recol- 
lections of  this  great  Polish  hero's  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  this  Nation  and  lor 
freedom,  let  us  resolve  that  his  sacrifice 
and  that  of  so  many  millions  of  boys 
throughout  the  world  who  died  to  defend 
and  to  enthrone  freedom  for  an,  shaU 
not  be  In  vai^. 

As  we  hoior  the  great  Pulaski,  let  us 
renew  our  »termlnatIon  to  hold  firm  to 
the  Ideals  ahd  truths  for  which  he  gave 
his  life,  to  preserve  our  own  freedoms 
and  to  h^»  other  nations  to  preserve 
theirs  and  t )  stand  resolutely  with  those 
who  seek  111  leration  for  them  and  peace 
In  the  work  in  the  name  of  Pulaski  and 
let  us  an  ibe  relnsplred  by  Pulaski's 
supreme  saoriflce  for  our  country  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  out  the  hand  of  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  to  his  homeland  of 
Poland  that  the  time  may  come  and  not 
be  too  far  distant,  when  this  great  na- 
tion may  be  freed  from  servitude  and 
bondage  and  take  its  place  once  again 
in  the  ranks  of  the  free  Independent  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 
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HON.  ELFOltD  A.  CEDERBERG 

<v  mcHiaAK 

nr  TOB  HOU8I  OP  BEPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesdair.  October  tO,  1967 

Tbm  Hooae  in  Committee  ot  tbe  Whole 
Hoose  on  the  State  of  the  Union  bad  und«r 
oonafderatlon  the  blU  (Hit.  7B77)  to  sdjnit 
certain  postage  ifites,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CEDER^RO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  rtiuctance  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment,  but 
In  my  personal  opinion  this  Is  an  anti- 
Indlvidual  taxpayer  amendment,  and  I 
will  teU  the  Members  why. 

I  had  the  honor  and  responsibility  of 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service  for  about  4  years  back 
in  the  1950's.  I  went  through  some  of 
these  rate  hearings,  and  I  believe  I  got  a 
Uttle  background  from  them  at  that  time. 
The  simple  facts  are  that  if  we  are 
going  to  provide  an  increase  in  wages 
for  our  postal  employees — and  they  need 
an  Increase,  I  am  convinced  of  that— it 
would  be  folly  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment, which  would  do  away  with  the 
majority  of  tl«  revenue  which  Is  going 
to  be  used  to  pay  for  that  increase. 

Now  I  will  tell  the  Members  why  I  be- 
lieve this  is  an  antltaxpayer  amend- 
ment. J 

As  to  flrst-ckss  mafl.  I  might  say  that 
I  am  not  very  impressed  with  the  cost 
ascertainment  system  of  the  Post  Ofllce 
Department.  I  have  gone  through  that  a 
long  time,  too. 

The  only  reason  why  you  run  a  Post 
OfBce  Department  7  days  a  week,  24 
hours  a  day,  is  to  deliver  first-class  maJL 
If  you  were  Just  going  to  deliver  second- 
and  third-class  mail,  you  could  run  it 
5  da3rs  a  week,  ,8  hours  a  day,  or  40  hours 
during  the  we^k,  and  It  would  not  make 
any  difference  whether  It  Is  delivered 
this  week  or  liext.  Here  Is  why  I  think 
this  is  an  antltaxpayer  amendment. 
Eighty  percent  of  all  your  first-class  mafl 
Is  business  mall.  It  Is  put  out  by  the 
businessman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Is 
a  legitimate  etpense  for  him.  The  other 
20  percent  of  first  class  Is  taken  care  of 
by  the  200  million  avers^e  citizens  in  the 
cotmtry.  When  I  served  on  that  com- 
mittee, the  average  household  sent  about 
13  letters  a  njonth.  I  understand  from 
checking  with  the  committee  that  It  went 
up  to  about  20  a  month.  That  Is  an  in- 
crease of  $2.40  a  year.  It  is  that  amount 
for  an  average  household.  And  let  us  say 
there  are  four  in  an  average  household. 
This  amendment  would  lose  $518.4  mfl- 
Uon  worth  of  revenue. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chahman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Let  me  finish  my 
statement,  uld  then  I  win  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Some  $518.4  mUUon  worth  of  revenue. 
liCt  us  say  that  there  are  four  people  in 
the  average  household.  I  would  much 
rather  pay  it  through  the  postal  revenue 
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than  through  the  tax  window.  It  has  to 
be  oaid  somewhere. 

fir.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  trying 
to  say  the  businessman  wlU  not  pass  the 
cost  of  this  Increase  in  maU  on  to  the 
consumer? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  He  may.  He  has  to 
pass  it  on  to  everybody  else.  But  we  have 
to  look  at  It  from  a  practical  rate  point 
of  view.  The  average  man  who  pays  a 
penny  every  letter  is  farther  ahead  to 
pay  20  cents  a  month  for  his  letters  than 
be  is  on  a  family  of  four  paying  $8  or 
$10  a  year  through  the  tax  window.  You 
can  take  your  choice. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  cp^EElBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman.. "^^V 

Mr.  kAYS.  The  gentleman  said— and 
I  think  I  heard  him  correctly— that  an 
average  householder  sends  20  letters  a 
month.  How  do  you  get  $2.40  a  year? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Twenty  times  12 
is  340  and  at  1  cent  is  $2.40. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  are  talking  about  the 
increase? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes,  the  increase. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thought  you  said  the 
total. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  talking  about 
an  Increase  of  $2.40  a  household.  But 
If  you  take  It  by  individuals,  the  indi- 
vidual, as  I  read  this,  with  200  million 
people  in  the  country,  can  lose  $518 
million  a  year  to  revenue.  That  Is  $2 
per  Individual.  If  you  have  5  in  the  fam- 
ily, that  is  $10.  If  you  have  a  choice,  the 
average  taxpayer  is  much  further  ahead 
to  pay  the  increase  in  the  revenue  than 
go  through  the  tax  window  and  let  the 
businessman  pay  for  his  mail. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  POOL.  You  still  have  not  answered 
the  problem  when  the  figures  show  and 
we  use  the  Post  OfBce  Committee's 
figures 
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Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  Is  wrong. 

Mr.  POOL.  You  asked  me  to  answer 
the  <juestion.  How  are  you  going  to  ex- 
plain the  123-percent  incsease  above  the 
eost? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  In  the  first  place, 
I  *)  not  believe  the  123  percent  and  I 
never  believed  their  guess. 

Mr.  POOL.  I  know,  but  that  is  the 
payment  figure,  and  the  whole  biU  wlU  be 
JttTOwn  out.  That  is  what  we  based  the 

unoa 

Ifr.  CEDERBERG.  Where  wlU  you 
nw  the  revenue  If  you  lose  the  $158 
™iton  to  pay  the  postal  employees? 
lou  will  not  raise  it  on  second  and  third 
e«i8,  and  you  know  it. 

Jb.  POOL.  The  post  ofBce  Is  giving 
looa  service. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Let  me  teU  you.  If 
S^uJ??™*®*^*  "^«  taxpayer,  it  is  better 
witoi  to  pay  It  through  the  stamp  win- 
"Wtoan  through  the  tax  window,  and 
»  not  forget  that.  The  average  famUy 
■^*ay  $8  or  $10  a  year  through  the  tax 
TOflow  with  this  amendment,  and  he 
*"PaF  $2.40  a  year,  and  for  me  that 
■  wod  business  for  my  constituents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAixromttiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  19,  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  incude  the  following : 
[Prom  the  Pacific  Beach   (Calif.)    SenUnel 
Scope,  Oct.  16, 1967  J 

TiKADBBT.FSS  AMD  GUTLESS 

(By  Clinton  D.  McKlnnon) 
If  the  clamor  over  Viet  Nam  were  of  one 
criOcal   voice,   the   Issue   would   not  be   so 
hard  to  resolve. 

There  are  those  who  wish  to  escalate  the 
war;  who  rally  around  the  attractive  slogan 
of  "Plght  to  Win".  Even  among  themselves, 
this  group  does  not  entirely  agree  upon  how 
the  war  should  be  pursued. 

There  Is  the  other  extreme  of  those  who 
advocate  a  complete  pull-out;  a  submissive 
admission  of  a  huge  mistake. 

There  Is  still  another  group  which  advo- 
cates a  negotiated  peace,  and  while  few  dis- 
agree with  this  objective,  no  one  answers  the 
real  question  of  how  you  negotiate  with 
someone  who  doesn't  want  to  negotiate. 

At  this  moment,  why  should  Ho  Chi  Minh 
want  to  call  it  quits?  It  would  seem  to  al- 
most any  observer  that  even  though  his 
mUltary  forces  are  taking  a  whipping  in  the 
South,  and  his  people  are  taking  a  beaUng 
In  the  North,  that  his  determination  will 
Offset  our  firepower  simply  because  so  many 
of  the  American  people  seem  leaderless  and 
gutless. 

It  makes  one  sick  to  compare  the  valor 
and  dedication  of  our  fighting  men  in  Viet 
Nam  with  the  spineless  and  indecisive  lead- 
ership m  our  Congress. 

No  wonder  our  people  are  confused.  And 
concerned. 

It's  very  likely  that  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration will  go  down  to  defeat  next  year,  if 
It  can't  do  a  better  Job  of  ooDunuoicating 
tbe  nation's  objectives  In  Viet  Nam  and  else- 
where throughout  the  world. 

This  casualty  is  to  be  regretted  no  more 
than  the  thousands  who  have  given  their 
lives  m  battle  In  Viet  Nam.  Both  are  for  a 
Just  cause  and,  to  give  the  President  credit, 
he  has  not  retreated. 

The  disgusting  aspect  is  that  ao  many  Con- 
gressmen realize  they,  too.  may  be  political 
casualties,  but  Instead  of  bemg  courageous 
leaders,  they  scamper  Into  dugouts  and  hope 
they  can  survive  untU  the  bombardment 
passes. 

What  a  miserable  contrast  to  the  valor  of 
our  troops  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  voice  of  the  people  Is  paramount  in  a 
democratic  society,  but  this  also  impUes  that 
the  men  and  women  who  are  elected  must 
lead,  instead  of  rushing  to  the  bomb  shelters. 
Nor  does  leadership  consist  of  voting  one 
way  one  time  and  another  way  another  as 
1*  the  case  with  Senatw  Pulbrlght.  He  helijed 
to  fashion  the  treatlee  that  brought  us  into 
Viet  Nam  and  he  gave  further  support  to  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  that  supported- Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  determination  to  resist 
North  Viet  Nam. 

Now  he  says  he's  a  sadder  but  wiser  man. 
Any  man,  however,  who  has  been  wrong  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  time  hardly  qualifies 
for  the  World  Serious. 

A  democratic  society  provides  for  many 
viewpoints  but  only  one  national  poUcy.  "That 
has  been  adopted  through  tbe  passage  of 
treaties,  by  resolutions,  and  by  the  votes  for 
funds  for  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
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If  this  country  Is  going  to  maintain  Its 
security.  It's  high  time  Its  Congress  got  to- 
gether and  gave  the  nation  some  leadeishlp 
That  would  do  more  to  move  the  world  to 
the  peace  table  than  anything  else. 


Spendiag  Brakes  Nee^d 

EX'l'ENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxDfon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  19.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  yes- 
terday the  House,  In  substantial  terms, 
expressed  a  clear  determination  to  con- 
trol runaway  spending  of  the  F^eral 
bureaucracy.  An  editorial  in  the  Satur- 
day, October  14,  edition  of  the  Lansing, 
ni..  Journal  emphatically  emphasized 
the  need  for  such  action.  It  backs  up  Its 
point  with  some  hiteresting  tax  statis- 
tics. The  editorial  follows : 

Spending  Bsakeci  Nkedcd 
The  proposed  stircharge  on  corporate  and 
personal  Income  U  supposed  to  be  a  tempo- 
rary measure  needed  largely  to  finance  the 
cost  of  the  war  m  Viet  Nam. 

But,  there  have  been  temporary  taxes 
enacted  before,  and  a  good  share  of  them  are 
still  with  us. 

If  the  rapid  expansion  in  the  size  and  cost 
of  government  now  under  way  is  not  checked 
any  tax  boost  made  will  have  little  effect  on 
budget  deficits  or  the  course  of  mflatlon. 

Both  win  remain  with  vlb  to  undermine  the 
economic  stabmty  of  the  country  and  depre- 
ciate the  Income  and  tbe  savings  of  tbe 
people. 

It  U  time  to  consider  national  fiscal  policy. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  governments 
too  have  limitaUons  on  their  ablUty  to  spend. 

In  the  nation's  capital  the  word  "tempo- 
rary" often  has  a  definition  not  found  in  the 
dictionary. 

All  too  frequenUy  In  Washington  "tempo- 
rary" simply  means  "permanent". 

Remember  the  "temporary"  wartime  build- 
ings that  were  still  standing  decades  later, 
the  "temporary"  commissions  that  never  fin- 
ish their  assignments?  Certainly  none  of  us 
ran  forget  the  "temporary"  taxes  that  have 
been  Imposed  upon  us. 

He  is  one  example: 

In  June  1932.  Congress  levied  a  tax  fcf  one 
cent  a  gallon  on  gasoUne  as  a  teifiporarv 
measure. 

It  was  described  as  an  emergency  step  to 
help  the  Federal  government  meet  the  finan- 
cial crisis  brought  on  by  the  depression. 

This  tax  produced  $67  mlUlon  m  revenue 
In  Its  first  year. 

Thirty-four  years  later  and  with  a  rate  of 
four  cents  a  gallon,  the  tax  yielded  $2.9  bU- 
lion,  bringing  the  total  since  1932  to  nsarlv 
$33  billion. 

In  1967,  this  "temporary"  tax  U  expected 
to  have  an  even  higher  yield. 

We  are  not  raumg  the  question  here  of 
whether  the  gasoline  tax  Is  good  or  bad.  but 
we  are  stressing  the  fact  that  "temporary" 
lii  federal  language  may  mean  "forever". 

During  the  Korean  War  many  excise  taxes 
were  enacted  to  help  pay  for  the  conflict. 

However,  a  great  many  of  these  so-caUed 
temporary  taxes  have  been  retained  either  at 
the  same  rate  or  in  sllghUy  modified  fDrm. 

This  phenomenon  erf  govenunent  should 
be  boms  \n  mind  when  there  Is  talk  of  new 
or  Inrreaaed  taxes. 
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Flight  Safety 


EXTENSI9N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSAUH  UHCllB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  19.  1967 

Mr.  PHUiBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
much  Impressed  by  a  letter  I  recently 
received  from  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  D. 
"Smokey"  Caldara,  V3.  Air  Force,  re- 
tired, one  of  our  greatest  Air  Force  flyers 
and  administrators,  now  of  the  Flight 
Safety  Foundation,  Inc.,  concerning  the 
problems  of  air  safety. 

Referring  to  a  recent  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  air  safety,  this  very 
able,  distinguished,  and  highly  experi- 
enced aviation  leader  described  this  sub- 
ject as  being  most  critical,  which,  to  be 
sure,  it  most  certainly  is. 

The  General  also  commented  on  in- 
stances where  he  had  personally  seen 
vital  decisions  affecting  the  safety  of 
flight  deferred  until  after  an  accident,  or 
worse  yet,  deferred  imtil  after  a  series  of 
accidents. 

He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  recent  mid- 
air collisions,  the  inexcusable  delays  that 
are  costly  in  both  time  and  money,  and 
sorely  lacking,  traffic-control  capability, 
as  attested  to  by  our  constant  c<Hnmuni- 
cations  within  the  Industry,  point  the 
way  to  additional  disasters,  imless  posi- 
tive action  Is  taken  now  or  in  the 
Immediate  future. 

General  Caldara,  whose  expertise  and 
authority  in  this  field  Is  surely  imques- 
ticmed,  declares  that  be  is  taking  the 
liberty  of  calling  the  real  and  present 
danger  oi  potential  disasters  in  the  air 
to  the  attention  of  each  members  of  Con- 
gress. He  states  that  as  a  professional  in 
the  discipline  of  air  safety,  which  he 
equates  with  efficient  flight,  the  situation 
reqidres  Congress  to  take  the  action 
necessary  to  provide  vital  funding  for 
air  safety,  and  candidly,  I  could  not  agree 
«  with  him  more. 

I  am  persuaded  from  my  own  study 
and  kiMwIedge  of  these  matters  that  we 
have  tarried  all  too  long  in  rounding  out, 
and  providing  Uie  money  for,  efficient 
air-safety  programs.  Now  that  we  have 
a  sun>lemental  request  for  funds  of 
about  $100  million  pending,  I  hope  that 
there  win  be  no  further  semantic  equiv- 
ocation or  delay  in  a  matter  which  is 
of  utmost  importance  to  the  flying  pub- 
lic and  civilian  and  private  air  service 
components  and  the  orderly  progress  of 
aviation. 

In  brief,  the  time  has  come  for  urgent 
action  in  this  vital  field,  and  I  want  to 
Join  General  Caldara  in  urging  that  Con- 
gress provide  funding  for  this  all-lm- 
portanl  effort  as  soon  as  we  possibly  can. 

American  aviation  and  world  avia- 
tion are  expanding  at  a  very  rapid  rate, 
and  we  are  facing  ehortages  and  needs 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  great  avia- 
tion and  air  Industry,  and  we  must  start 
with  safetj  factors  and  make  sure  that 
we  do  not  overlook  the  one  single  step 
In  this  Congress  that  would  provide 
maximtim  safety  In  the  air.  In  air  traffic 


and    relevant    ground-air    Instruments 
and  equlpm*  nt. 

General  C  ildara  has  done  aviation  and 
the  Nation  »  great  service  in  bringing 
these  important  matters  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  and  I  want  to  express  my 
warm  appreciation  to  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  assure  him  and  all  other  in- 
terested parties  of  my  complete  support 
of  our  effortiB  to  approve  air  safety. 

I  include  m  part  of  my  remarks  Gen- 
eral Caldara's  letter  and  enclosure  from 
a  recent  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
which  I  believe  would  be  very  helpful  and 
effective  in  ^ese  matters: 
*  PuoHrlSArrrr  Pot7i«>ATiON,  Inc., 

Newtork,  N.Y.,  September  18, 1967. 
Hon.  Philip  J".  Philbin. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Reptesentatives. 
Washington,  t>.C. 

Deab  Phii.1  An  extremely  Interesting  ac- 
count in  today's  New  York  Times  on  air 
safety  and  t^e  problems  the  PAA  Is  having 
In  funding  it  touches  on  a  most  critical 
subject.  The  bpening  sentence,  "The  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  fearing  It  cannot 
keep  pace  with  air  travel  growth  is  fighting 
the  White  House  for  more  air  safety  funds" 
Is  the  reason  for  this  letter. 

Over  the  j^ars  I  have  seen,  sometimes  to 
my  horror,  vital  decisions  affecting  the  safe- 
ty of  fUght  deferred  untu  after  an  accident 
or,  worse  yet,  after  a  series  of  accidents. 
Such  decisions  based  on  emotion  rather  than 
analytical  fact  generally  fall  far  short  of 
providing  the  necessary  or  even  a  realistic 
solution.        1 

The  recent  mid-air  collisions,  the  inexcu- 
sable delays  that  are  costly  in  both  time  and 
money,  said  the  already  sorely  lsu;kliig  traf- 
fic control  cspabillty,  as  attested  to  by  our 
constant  coamunlcations  within  the  Indus- 
try, point  th*  way  to  additional  disasters  un- 
less pKjeltive  action  is  taken  now. 

The  articl*  sOso  stated,  "Only  If  top  Ad- 
ministration officials  become  convinced  that 
air  safety  might  develop  into  a  troublesome 
political  Issue  are  they  believed  likely  to  ap- 
prove the  supplemental  request  for  funds  for 
the  fiscal  year  ...  to  be  about  llOO-mlUlon." 
In  addition  to  the  political  issue  of  a  failure 
In  air  safety  the  economic  aspect  of  one  ac- 
cident can  easily  exceed  the  $100-mUllon 
requested. 

While  I  am  sending  a  letter  similar  to 
this  to  the  President.  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
Of  calling  the  very  real  and  present  danger 
of  potential  disaster  in  the  air  to  the  atten- 
tion of  each  menvber  of  The  Congress.  As  a 
professional  in  the  discipline  of  air  safety — 
and  all  we  are  really  talking  about  1«  effi- 
cient flight — -I  urge  you  and  all  the  members 
Of  The  Congress  to  take  the  action  neoessazy 
to  provide  tills  vital  funding  for  this  all-Im- 
portant effort. 

Slncei^ly. 

JOSBPH  D.  C«T.I>Alt», 

XUajoT  Oeneral,  VSAT,  Retired. 
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FAA  Is  PREsiiNa  Fos  More  P^tnds  in  Saittt 
Duvx — PlSads  fob  Whitx  Hoitsx  Aid  to 
Add  Tkai^ic  Controuxes.  Towkrs  and 
Equipmkn^ 

I  (By  Evert  Clark) 
Washinct4k,  September  17. — ^Hie  Federal 
Aviation  Adininlstratlon,  fearing  It  cannot 
keep  pace  mth  air  travel  growth.  Is  fighting 
the  White  House  for  mwe  air  safety  funda. 
The  date  Mb»  White  House  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  have  resisted  the  pressure.  The  agen- 
cy's greatest  need  la  for  more  air  traffic  con- 
troUeiB,  but.  It  also  wants  more  money  for 
control  tow^n  and  electionic  equipmant. 

Only  if  to*  AdminlstratloQ  ofllclals  become 
oonvlnced  tqat  air  safety  might  develop  Into 
a  troubleaonle  political  Issue  are  they  believed 


likely  to  approve  the  supplemental  request 
tor  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  The  amount 
Involved  is  said  to  be  aboiU  tlOO-mllllon. 

If  a  denial  of  the  request  were  to  be  t<A. 
lowed  by  a  majopr  accident.  Involving  air  traf- 
fic control,  the ,  safety  issue  oould  be  cata- 
pulted into  a  poetical  controversy. 

Congress,  con^med  about  two  midair  col- 
lisions this  yea>'  involving  airlines,  has  re- 
cently shown  tonslderable  Interest  in  air 
safety  problems! 

FATAI.  jlCClDENTS  CONTINUE 

There  were  10  fatal  airline  accidents  in 
the  first  eight  i^onths  of  this  year.  The  an- 
nual average  taf  the  last  five  years  was  12. 
Crashes  this  yeir  have  taken  317  lives,  com- 
pared with  a  fl^e-year  average  of  293. 

The  F.A.A.*s  regular  budget  request  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968,j  which  has  passed  the  House 
but  not  the  Seiiate,  Is  the  first  in  four  yean 
that  would  permit  the  recruiting  of  new 
controllers  in  aAy  volume. 

Even  then  the  $811 -million  requested 
would  add  only  MS  controUers  and  131 
maintenance  men  to  the  14,000  controlleit 
and  maintenance  men  who  now  run  the 
traffic  centers  and  the  control  towers. 

But  David  D.Thomas,  deputy  administra- 
tor. Indicated  that  this  Increase  was  only 
about  one-thlr4  of  what  was  really  needed. 
The  deficiency,  he  said,  would  be  made  up, 
as  it  has  been  in  the  last  few  years,  by 
asking  each  controller  to  work  harder. 

"The  way  all"  traffic  is  growing  now,  with 
the  budget  no^  before  you.  If  each  air  tralBe 
controller  did  ^xactly  the  same  amount  of 
work  that  he  is  doing  this  year,  it  would  take 
1,500  more  positions  than  you  have  In  the 
budget  just  to  kelep  up  with  the  traffic,"  Vi. 
Thomas  said.     [ 

"We  are  act«aUy  expecting  him  to  do  8 
to  10  per  cent  more  work  next  year,  with  the 
equipment  we  .are  furnishing  him  and  the 
Improvement  we  are  making  In  the  trafflo 
control  system  .r 

He  explained  that  the  productivity  of  th< 
air  trsifflc  contitol  system — that  Is.  the  num- 
ber of  take-off^,  landings  and  overflights  it 
can  handle — hid  already  been  Increased  bj 
178  per  cent  of]  what  It  was  In  1963,  without 
the  hiring  of  jany  appreciable  number  of 
new  controllers^ 

In  other  wotds  the  system  has  been  sbla 
to  handle  far  more  trafllc,  partly  becaun 
electronic  aids  have  Improved  but  chiefly 
because  individual  controUers  now  deal  with 
many  more  plines  on  a  radar  scope  at  one 
time  than  they  ever  have  before. 

Agency  ofBciais  told  Congress  last  Uay  of 
their  "urgent"  air  traffic  problems  and  said 
that  they  mlmt  return  to  ask  for  mon 

money  If  concSflons  worsened  and  the  Ad- 
ministration approved  such  a  request. 

Gen.  WlUlam  F.  McKee.  the  agency's  chief, 
testified  that  F.AJI.  traffic  forecasts  prepared 
only  a  few  mooths  before  bad  already  been 
exceeded. 

"I  am  concerned  about  the  number  of 
personnel,  particularly  In  our  air  traffic  con- 
trol system,"  be  said. 

Since  be  testified,  the  House  has  acted 
on  the  budget  request.  It  did  not  cut  money 
for  controllers,  but  It  did  make  cuts  that 
would  force  tbe  agency  to  defer  12  nev 
control  towers,  and  six  new  radar  installs- 
tlons. 

These  Improvements  were  planned  befoce 
the  current  budget  was  submitted.  The 
budget  does  not  include  any  new  money  (« 
further  tower  or  radar  installations. 

Typifying  the  Admlnlstratton's  budgetaiT 
problems,  the  budget  Btireau  cut  $70.2-mll- 
Uon  from  the  ^ncy's  proposed  1968  request 
before  the  reqtiest  went  to  Capitol  HIU. 

It  woxild  hafe  cut  more,  but  General  Mc- 
Kee made  a  strong  plea  to  the  Prealdeat 
and  the  budget  dinctot  that  he  have  M 
least  a  bandfvd  of  new  controllers. 

The  agency  is  now  In  the  position  of_h»y 
Ing  to  aak  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  Pn^ 
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deot  for  stlU  more  money  Just  to  keep  pace 
vltb  traffic  growth. 

It  does  not  pretend  that  the  supplemental 
nquest  would  pennlt  It  to  go  ahead  of  the 
jnoblein. 


No  Answer  From  tke  Drag  Indostry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   KASSACatrSTTTS 

m  THE  HOITSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  IS,  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  26  of  this  year  I 
Introduced  BLR.  3994.  This  bill  provides 
that  under  the  medicare  program  and 
State  medical  programs  which  are  as- 
sisted by  Federal  funds,  the  FMeral 
Oovemment  will  bear  the  expense  of  the 
dnigs  only  If  they  are  supplied  <hi  the 
basis  of  their  generic  name. 

This  Is  to  remedy  the  situation  where  a 
company  which  sells  a  drug  to  the  Oov- 
emment  under  Its  generic  name  for  69 
emts  per  thousand  sells  the  same  drug 
nnder  Its  trade  name  to  druggists  for 
139.50  per  thousand. 

This  bill  would  foster  competition  and 
totfonn  the  people  of  a  choice  in  drugs 
iriildi  they  do  not  now  have. 

Hie  drug  companies  have  tried  to  an- 
swer the  charge  of  over^irlclng  implicit 
to  this  bill.  Their  answer  Is  really  no  an- 
swer at  all.  The  oft-repeated  line  is  that 
this  huge  markup  is  necessary  for  the 
corts  of  research.  This  is  simply  not  true. 

nie  1961  Kefauver  committee  report 
*owed  that  the  research  expenditures 
ti  the  20  major  drug  companies  repre- 
smted  only  6.4  percent  of  their  total 
Mies  dollar.  This  percentage  has  not 
changed  much  since  then.  The  same  re- 
port showed  that  approximately  24  per- 
cent of  drug  receipts  of  the  same  drug 
ecnpanies  is  used  for  promotion;  this  is 
often  more  than  the  cost  of  the  product 
Itsdf. 

Bariy  this  week  Richard  Purlaud, 
JwWent  of  E.  R.  Squibb  k  Sons,  one  of 
oe  largest  drug  companies  in  the  Na- 
oon.  gave  the  drug  Industry's  standard 
■fense  of  the  two-price  system.  This 
•nswer  is  no  answer  at  aU,  for  it  is  based 
«  contentions  that  have  been  disproved, 
»*  as  the  cost  of  research  answer. 

^  editors  of  the  New  York  Times 
CMaiated  Mr.  Purlaud's  defense  as  "un- 
JWoaslve."  I  agree,  for  the  facts  refute 
"••rguments.  I  would  like  now  to  In- 

21*  this  weU-wrltten  editorial  In  the 
noou: 

Iftto  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  17,  1967] 
Dual  Drug  Prices 
»•  president  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons  has 
^aaa  impersiiarive  defense  of  the  curious 
"►*nce  system  for  drugs  in  this  country. 
*J[»ch  better  argument  wlU  have  to  be 
«»  to  explain  why  Congress  should  not 
T^  we  present  anoraalous  practice  un- 
"•jroich  the  same  medicine  may  be  very 
22~'"  o'  ▼••T  cheap,  depending  upon 
«»»*r  a  doctor  has  prescribed  It  by  its 
"na  name  or  Its  generic  name 
^*tt  at  face  value,  the  strongest  point 
"W  by  Squlbb's  president,  Richard  Fur- 
!?*•.'*  **ie  need  to  cover  oosto  of  research 
""^  **  finding  new  drugs.  Unforttinately 


for  the  pharmaceutical  Industry,  the  torob 
ofthat  argument  has  been  weakened  by  lite 
recent  testimony  ol  Food  and  Drug  Obra- 
mlasloner  James  L.  Ooddard.  Be  reported 
that  much  ol  the  drug  Arms'  reeeaicfa  la 
"poorly  executed"  and  "haa  not  resulted  In 
the  Introduction  Into  medical  pracUoe  o« 
genuinely  new  therapeutic  agents."  The  rel- 
aUve  frultlessness  of  this  research  Is  as  Dr 
Ooddard  noted,  a  kind  o*  "expensive  Inef- 
ndency"  whose  Inroluntary  subsidization  by 
consximers  Is  hardly  Justifiable. 

Particularly  linpersuaslve  is  Mr.  FWlaud'a 
effort  to  defend  the  huge  advertising  and 
promotional  spending  of  the  drug  Industry, 
ooBts  that  are  then  used  to  Justify  the  ex- 
orbitant prices  charged  for  many  branded 
pharmaceuticals.  Every  practicing  doctor  In 
the  nation  Is  deluged  with  such  advertising 
material,  much  of  which  employs  themes 
more  appropriate  to  cigarette  or  automobile 
advertising  than  to  the  sale  of  products  con- 
cerned with  human  health. 

Doubtless,  as  the  drug  companies  contend, 
aome  fraction  of  this  promoUonal  expense 
does  contribute  to  the  educaUon  of  practic- 
ing physicians,  but  this  Is  surely  a  far  from 
Ideal— or  economical— rolutlon  to  the  prob- 
'*™  <*'  postgraduate  training  for  cilnlclana. 
A  drug  company  advertisement  or  salesman 
must  aim  prtmartly  to  sell  that  enterprise's 
products— a  goal  quite  different  from  that 
of  medical  educators  engaged  in  bringing  up 
to  date  the  knowledge  of  their  colleagues 
who  actually  treat  patients. 

I'assage  dr  a  law  requiring  aU  drug  to  be 
^escribed  and  sold  by  generic  names  would 
be  an  extremely  radical  s1*p,  one  that  Con- 
gress should  not  take  llghUy  or  hastily.  But 
ttie  demand  for  it  will  Increasingly  be  heard 
If  the  present  enormous  discrepancies  in  the 
prices  of  branded  and  generic  medlclnee  are 
noe  narrowed  substantially,  and  If  the  drug 
companies  do  not  give  a  more  convincing 
JustiflcaUon  for  the  differences  that  remain 
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I  first  knew  Sam  not  as  one  to  pro- 
vide the  answer  to  our  difficult  questions, 
but  as  an  unofficial  member  of  the  House 
Christian  Breakfast  Qroup.  In  the  old 
80th  Congress  Sam  was  there  every 
Thursday  morning  and  this  is  where  I 
first  learned  to  know,  respect,  and  ad- 
mire him.  He  Is  a  Christian  soldier  who 
fervently  beUeves  that  Christianity  is 
the  answer  to  our  complex  modern-day 
problems.  He  Is  truly  one  of  the  finest 
men  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
know. 

While  Sam  Is  no  longer  officially  asso- 
ciated with  the  Congress,  he  wiU  con- 
Unue  to  be  of  service  to  his  country  and 
to  his  fellow  man. 

Mrs.  Dom  and  my  staff  Join  with  me 
in  wishing  for  Sam  and  his  family  the 
very  best  always. 


Our  Friend  Sam  Oavei^tort 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  BODTB  CAIOLZKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  19,  1967 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  though  Sam 
Davenport  Is  no  longer  officially  asso- 
ciated with  the  Congress,  we  often  think 
of  him  and  his  splendid  service  to  the 
membership.  Most  of  us  perhaps  will 
always  remember  Sam  as  connected  with 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Informa- 
tion. We  know  how  faithful  and  ded- 
icated he  was  to  duty.  WhUe  here  he 
answered  thousands  of  our  questions  and 
Inquiries  annually.  He  often  answered 
the  phone  himself  and  would  often  bring 
a  reply  In  person  so  as  to  explain  more 
fully. 

He  was  devoted  to  the  House  as  a 
great  American  institution.  He  loved  the 
House  and  respected  It  as  the  most  direct 
representation  the  people  have  in  our 
<tenH)cracy.  Sam  Davenport  was  well 
aware  that  a  Congressman  not  only  had 
to  legislate,  but  he  has  to  perform  tasks 
for  his  Individual  constituents.  He  real- 
ized that  a  Congressman  was  no  more 
effective  than  his  poUtleal  strength  back 
home. 

While  serving  us  here  Sam  was  cour- 
teous, sympathetic,  and  kind.  He  is  a 
true  gentleman. 


Corporal  Fraace,  20,  Dies  of  Woandt  in 
Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MARTUUrD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  October  19.  1967 

Mr.  LONG  ot  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lAnce  CpL  Phmip  S.  France  was  re- 
cently killed  in  action  in  Vietnam.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  courage  of  this  young 
man  and  to  honor  his  memory  by  includ- 
ing the  following  article  In  the  Record: 

[Prom   the  Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,   Oct.    18 

1967J 

CoRiKWAL  Frakcs,  20,  Dm  or  Wouvss  iw 

ViXTIfAM 

A  20-year-old  marine  who  graduated  from 
Edmondaon  High  School  la.  1965  was  killed 
last  Saturday  near  beseiged  Oon  TWen  m 
Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department  reported 
yeeterday. 

He  waa  Lance  Cpl.  PhUUp  S.  France,  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Margret  T.  France,  of  the  Lex- 
ington Terrace  housing  project  In  the  200 
block  North  R«nant  avenue. 

TOLD  or  WOtTMD 
OorpowU  Rnnoe  died  of  head  and  body 
wounds  sustained  when  a  Ccomiunlst  mortar 
BheU  exploded.  About  two  wedu  earUer  he 
had  been  sllghUy  wounded  by  another  mor- 
tar explosion.  hU  wUe  said  last  night. 

In  a  letter,  he  aald  tiiat  he  had  been 
wounded  while  he  had  a  dying  friend  In  his 
/«n«,  Mrs.  France  aald.  He  alao  wrote  that 
•nla  name  had  been  put  In  for  a  Silver  Star, 
but  Mrs.  France  said  she  knew  none  of  the 
details  of  the  action  which  led  to  the  recom- 
mendation. 

The  young  marine  had  been  In  Vietnam 
since  mid-July,  aU  but  about  a  month  of  the 
time  in  the  0>n  Thlen  area.  He  enlisted  to 
the  Marine  Corps  In  May,  l»«e.  and  under- 
went training  at  Panis  Island.  S.C  Camp 
Lejeune.  N.C.,  and  In  Puerto  Rloo  befora 
being  aent  to  Vietnam. 

While  he  attended  Edmondson  High 
School,  he  sang  In  the  achool  <a»olr  and  took 
part  as  a  flag  bearer  for  a  neljjhborhood  drum 
and  bugle  oorpe. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  Is  survived  by  a  daugh- 
ter, Davlta  France,  i^;  his  mother  and 
father,  Ifn.  Pauline  Pmnce  and  Clarence 
France,  both  at  Baltimore;  a  brother.  Army 
Spec.  4  Victor  Ftaace,  who  is  stationed  to 
New  Tork;  and  «  atsto'.  Ariene  France,  ot 
BalUmora. 
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Who  RioU  ud  Wky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEL  CLA#SON 

or  CAUFOBMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRISENTATTVES 
VfeAnesiay,  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
wave  of  violence  which  has  spread  like  a 
blight  across  the  Nation  has  generated 
every  shade  of  opinion  and  reaction.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  analyze  sys- 
tematize and  comment  upon  the  data 
available  to  us  from  many  viewpoints.  A 
discussion  by  a  psychologist  of  interna- 
tional reputation  which  appears  in  the 
October  issue  of  "Nation's  Business" 
draws  some  interesting  conclusions  «md 
makes  recommendations  which  seem 
firmly  founded  in  practical  thought  as 
well  as  professional  expertise.  The  article 
entitled  "Who  Riots  and  Why"  by  Robert 
N.  McMurray  is  included  at  this  point  in 
theRECOHo:  , 

Who  Riots  anb  Wht 
(By  Robert  N.  McMurry) 

Because  more  recent  riots  have  occurred 
in  dejMTlved  arecM,  many  of  which  are  Negro 
ghettos,  it  U  easy  to  assume  that  they  are 
a  direct  consequence  of  the  deprivation  of 
those  participating  and  that  the  key  to  their 
prevention  lies  In  oomprehenslve  welfare 
work,  manlfeetlng  ItseU  through  massive 
relief  and  rehabilitation  programs — ^mostly 
government  sponsored. 

These  assiimptlons  are  questionable  and 
these  remedies  may  prove  Ineffective.  Cer- 
tainly other  actions  should  have  priority. 
These  UucA»  should  be  examined: 

First,  violence,  rioting  and  attendant  loot- 
ing are  in  no  sense  confined  to  deprived  areas. 
Outbreaks  have  occxirred  In  such  slumless 
centers  as  Nyack,  N.T.;  Fort  Lauderdale  and 
Lake  Geneva,  Fla. 

Second,  while  most  of  the  participants  are 
members  of  minority  or  disenfranchised 
grouM.  some  of  the  rioters  and  looters  are 
white,  in  instances  from  well- to-do  fam- 
ilies. 

Third,  while  members  of  the  white  race  are 
usually  the  avowed  targets  of  these  out- 
breaks, members  of  the  deprived  or  minority 
groups  are  often  the  greatest  sufferers. 

Finally,  large  segments  of  the  disenfran- 
chised p(q>ulations,  specifically  the  Negro, 
are  aitrongly  opposed  to  such  "direct  action" 
because  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  stand- 
ards and  values. 

FKOPLX  WHO  RIOT 

"nils  raises  the  question:  What  kind  ol 
men  and  women  actually  participate  In  these 
riots?  First,  the  majority  of  those  engaging 
In  violence  of  this  nature  are  yoimg  peo- 
ple ranging  in  age  from  IS  to  25.  A  high  pro- 
portion are  not  Indigenous  to  the  areas  in 
which  the  riots  take  place.  Far  from  all  are 
frocn  the  "deprived"  strata  of  the  pofmlation. 

From  a  psychological  point  of  view,  recent 
riots  have  tended  to  be  marked  by  behavior 
which  can  only  be  described  as  berserk.  At 
the  height  of  these  disorders  many  of  those 
taking  part  have  clearly  cast  aside  all  civilized 
restraints.  In  their  activities  they  give  free 
expression  to  the  most  primitive,  atavistic 
Impulses. 

Why  do  certain  Individuals  succumb  to 
tblB  "blood  luat?"  To  understand  this  break- 
down of  social  restraints,  It  becomes  neces- 
sary to  analyse  the  mechanisms  within  each 
hvunan  being  which  nonnally  serve  to  inhibit 
these  Impulses.  Ttut  key  to  the  forces  within 
the  Individual  which  serve  to  police  bis  be- 
havior la  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  bla 


values  and  \tbat  psychologists  refer  to  as  the 
"strength  of  his  ego  controls,"  in  other  words 
his  cap<M:lty  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  regard 
for  reality  aad  consequences. 

The  primary  inhibiting  Influences  in  every 
buman  are  bis  values.  These  are  the  moral 
and  ethical  standards  he  has  acquired  in  the 
course  of  hi^  life  which  constitute  his  con- 
science. 

These  are  bot  merely  a  passive  collation  of 
pious  admoaltlons  or  rules.  The  conscience 
has  a  dynamism  of  its  own.  It  enforces  its 
restrictions  by  creatmg  in  the  mdivldual 
intolerable  feelings  of  guilt  and  anxiety 
whenever  he  transgresses  his  conscience's 
dictates.  It  Is  through  this  psychological 
mechanism  which  reflects  his  values  that  he 
is  restrained  from  antisocial  activities. 

It  is  the  person's  values  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than,  his  intelligence  and  education 
that  determines  what  he  will  do  in  any  given 
situation.  Tills  is  an  area  in  which  there  are 
marked  dlflfrences  among  people.  Thus  per- 
■sons  with  <ery  strict  consciences  are  ordi- 
narily rlgidj  withdrawn  and  inhibited.  Oth- 
ers, with  njore  permissive  consciences,  can 
engage  in  more  activities  without  feeling 
guilty  or  aoxlous.  Still  others,  for  example, 
members  a\  the  Mafla.  have  consciences 
which  not  >nly  condone  criminal  behavior, 
but  they  o:  ten  are  compulsively  driven  to 
engage  in  b  rbavlor  of  this  character. 

PBOB  JEM    MEMBERS   OF   SOCIETT 

XTnfortunstely,  a  small  segment  of  the 
population  has  deformed  or  malfunctioning 
consciences  which  are  the  results  either  of 
faulty  upbrtngtnlg  or  life  in  environments 
whose  mor^s  are   essentially   antisocial. 

or  these,  j  first,  are  those  with  weak  egos, 
i.e.,  they  lack  self-control;  they  do  what- 
ever they  wish  to  without  thought  of  con- 
sequences.  I 

The  secodd  category  is  composed  of  those 
with  warped,  perverted,  or  psychopathic  per- 
sonalities— ^|he  people  who  hate. 

Usually  neither  of  these  two  groups  is  em- 
ployable orleconomically  or  socially  produc- 
tive. In  Ixith  of  these  groups  are  found 
criminals  aid  "problem"  members  of  society. 

Those  with  weak  egos  include  many  of 
the  self-indiulgent.  Irresponsible  adolescents, 
school  dropputs,  petty  thieves. 

Among  ihe  psychopathic  personalities 
are  many  ^f  the  chronic  failures,  malcon- 
tents and  drifters.  For  the  most  part,  these 
are  personal  who  are  without  hope,  who  are 
bitter  abotit  their  own  lives,  who  hate  au- 
thority and|  who  have  an  imllmlted  capac- 
ity for  envit  of  their  m.ore  fortunate  fellows. 

Every  meltropolls  and  many  smaller  com- 
munities eviery  place  in  the  world  have  their 
quota  of  tUese  people  of  veuIous  races.  They 
are  the  lost  souls  of  civilization. 

It  is  predominately  from  these  two 
groups — the  irreeponslble  and  the  psycho- 
pathic perfonalltles — that  the  majority  of 
tlje  rioters^  the  vandals,  the  looters,  the 
arsonists  a»d  the  potential  killers  come. 

There  are  undisciplined  youth  and  psy- 
chopathic t)er8onaUties  at  every  economic 
level  of  8o«iety  and  in  every  ethnic  group 
both  here  abd  abroad.  Members  of  this  strat- 
um of  society  have  been  present  since  the 
earliest  days  of  civilizatton. 

If  this  111  true,  why  have  members  of  this 
group  in  rfcent  years  suddenly  broken  out 
into  the  peevalling  rash  of  violence  here  in 
America?  probably  because  there  has  been 
a  gradual  shift  In  the  prevailing  mores  and 
cultural  values  of  our  society  in  the  direction 
of  an  increasing  acceptance  and  condone- 
ment  of  violence  and  even  lawlessness  in 
American  jsoclety.  Rioting,  sedition  and 
anarchy  inj  the  past  were  considered  crimi- 
nal. I 

Society  either  took  a  strong  stand  against 
crlnUnals  snd  troublemakers  persontdly  by 
jailing  tb^n,  or  considering  them  as  harm- 
less eccenmcs.  and  encouraged  them  to 
preach  their  doctrines  to  small  crowds  from 
soap  boxes  In  "bug  house  squares." 
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Today  society's  attitudes  have  softened 
Behavioral  sclefitlsts,  taking  their  leads  from 
John  Dewey  and  a  misinterpretation  q( 
Freud,  have  advocated  a  loosening  of  au- 
thority and  the  general  adoption  of  a  mor« 
permissive  attitude. 

This  has  maalfested  itself  in  the  home  fdo 
not  punish  t^e  child;  It  might  frustrate 
him) .  In  the  sthool  (where  progressive  edu- 
cation has  be^me  the  mode),  on  the  Job 
(where  the  so-taUed  Theory  Y  of  democratic 
management  Is  strongly  advocated ) ,  or  tn 
the  courts  (wpere  increasing  consideration 
Is  being  given  4o  the  "rights"  of  the  accused). 
In  short,  to  many  persons  rioting  has  now 
become  respectable.  Society  increasingly  u 
condoning  rioting  as  a  Justified  expression  of 
a  way  of  life.  This  In  turn  rationalizes  vio- 
lence. 

Advocates  of  violence,  demagogues  such  u 
Rap  Brown  and  Stokely  Carmlchael  are  now 
given  wide  publicity.  Their  points  of  view 
are  carried  in  the  public  press  and  on  tele- 
vision. Their  positions  are  widely  endorsed 
by  some  clergymen.  In  consequence,  owing 
to  this  shift  j[n  the  mores  of  society,  the 
consciences  of  many  no  longer  contain  re- 
strictions agalixt  rioting,  violence,  arson  and 
even  murder.  Hence,  the  individuals  feel  no 
guilt.  I 

Admittedly,  conditions  are  bad  for  many 
m.embers  of  n^lnortty  groups,  especially  Ne- 
groes. On  the  (other  band,  they  are  probably 
no  worse  nowj  than  they  have  been  In  pre- 
vious times.  Id  many  respects  they  are  better. 
Certainly  in  and  of  themselves  these  con- 
ditions of  deprivation  do  not  explain  nor 
Justify  the  violence  of  riots.  The  roots  of  the 
difficulty  appear  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  riot- 
li^  can  now  be  indulged  in  with  relative  im- 
punity. Police  now  are  often  restricted  In 
the  measures  fhey  ''^^y  employ  to  check  rloti. 
Actually,  the  chief  hazard  for  many  of  the 
active  partlci|>ants  is  the  danger  of  being 
shot  or  hurt  in  tlie  riot  itself.  This,  howevw, 
is  no  deterrenit.  No  one  ever  expects  that  be 
personally  win  be  injured.  Also  because  the 
majority  of  the  rioters  are  immature,  lire- 
sfKjnsible  or  psychoipathic,  they  are  inc^wble 
of  being  awaije  of  the  dangers.  Finally,  only 
a  small  prop(*1,lon  of  those  participating  is 
caught  and  pi|nished. 

These  conditions  all  point  to  a  prospective 
Increase  in  tjie  frequency  and  violence  oJ 
rioting  whichi  may  be  anticipated. 

Public  aid  programs,  no  matter  how  de^ 
slrable,  do  not  get  at  the  Unmediate  csuMt 
at  these  outbneaks. 

On  the  assumption  that  it  is  prlmarll; 
members  of  flhe  two  special  groups,  the  Ir- 
responsible delinquents  and  the  psycho- 
pathic |>er8pn|ilitleB,  who  engage  in  these  acti 
of  violence,  immediate  remedial  steps  muit 
be  designed  t*  identify,  contain  and  restrain 
the  members  W  theae  two  groups. 

In  coping  with  persons  of  this  nature,  It 
must  be  recognized  that  when  inflamed  they 
revert  to  a  slate  in  which  they  are  enraged 
animals,  devoid  of  civilized  restraint  and  ca- 
pacity for  seff-control.  Under  mob  condi- 
tions, they  ai*  Immune  to  appeals  to  reaaoo, 
to  logic,  or  td  their  better  nattires.  ActuaUy, 
their  conscieioes  are  so  constituted  that  lit- 
erally they  have  no  better  natures.  TheJr 
value  systems,  as  embodied  in  their  con- 
sciences, hav4  no  place  for  kindness,  consld- 
eraUon  or  regfird  for  others. 

To  them  a  riot  Is  a  sattimalla,  comparable 
to  the  Russian  rape  of  Berlin,  In  the  couw 
of  which  the  rioters  become  mad  dogs,  think' 
ing  only  of 
shootmg. 

Only  bru' 
sons. 

STO^  PKEACRINO  VIOLENCE 

Prom  a  probhylactlc  point  of  view  It  la  ob- 
vious that  pibUc  aid  and  similar  prograW 
must  be  undertaken  to  ameliorate  intoler- 
able living  and  employment  conxUtiom. 
More  Inmiec  lately,  however,  demagogM" 
must  be  degl  unorlzed.  They  must  be  denlw 
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Btroying,  burning,  looting  and 
force  will  contain  such  pw 


s  forum  from  which  to  preach  violence  and 
•edition. 

Those  who  openly  advocate  anarchy,  sedi- 
tion and  the  take-over  of  powers  by  violence 
must  be  arrested,  tried  and,  tf  found  guilty. 
Jailed  or  fined.  When  trouble  threatens,  po- 
toitlsJ  rioters,  those  known  to  have  engaged 
in  rioting  and  violence  previously,  must  be 
rounded  up  and  placed  in  "protective  cus- 
tody" imtil  the  emergency  is  past. 

On  an  over-all  basis  the  existence  of  these 
■trata  of  the  Incorrigibly  delinquent  and 
those  with  psychopathic  personalities,  must 
be  recognized  and  faced.  It  must  be  under- 
■tood  that  they  have  deformed  personalities 
and  are  social  and  economic  misfits. 

Only  forceable  restraints  and  the  creation 
of  a  sincere  conviction  in  them  that  punish- 
ment for  transgressions  will  be  quick,  cer- 
tam  and  Intolerably  painful  will  have  any 
deterrent  effect. 

This  will  not  be  easy  and  may  entaU  some 
Infringements  of  these  persons'  civil  rights. 
No  more  so,  however,  than  Is  the  case  of 
those  who  must  be  hospitalized  because  they 
are  mentally  Ul.  The  alternative,  luifortu- 
nately,  is  the  inevitability  of  even  more  and 
worse  riots.  Society  must  make  its  choice  be- 
tween these  two  courses. 


Those  who  opixwe  the  U.S.  presence  In 
Vietnam  and  who  are  apologists  for 
Hanoi  should  ponder  whether  their  sup- 
j?ort  of  and  sympatliy  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese position  is  really  merited  in  view 
of  this  kind  of  treatment  being  meted  out 
to  those  of  our  men  who  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  these  Communist  sadists. 


Sabsidixed  Gtiet  Are  Not  tbe  Aaswer 


Treahnent  of  Prisoners  of  War  in  North 
VietBam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  sotttr  cabouma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  19.  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  re- 
leases of  news  concerning  American  mili- 
tary personnel  held  captive  In  North 
^etnam  starkly  point  out  some  facts 
which  should  be  spread  before  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  the  peoples  of  the  entire 
world. 

The  conditions  imder  which  our  young 
men  exist  as  prisoners  appear  to  be  ade- 
quate by  North  Vietnamese  standards 
and  on  that  basis  Hanoi  claims  that  it  is 
giving  the  prisoners  humane  treatment. 

Humane  treatment  covers  more  than 
getting  barely  enough  to  eat  and  having 
a  leaky  roof  over  one's  head.  These  men 
have  families  and  they  are  naturally  con- 
cerned for  their  families  welfare. 

Hanoi  has  consistently  refused  to  an- 
nounce the  names  of  the  prisoners  it  Is 
holding.  Out  of  the  more  than  200  Ameri- 
can prisoners  the  Department  of  Defense 
believes  to  be  held  in  North  Vietnam, 
Hanoi  has  released  the  identity  of  less 
than  100.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion can  this  be  called  humane  treat- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  correspondents  who  have 
"Sited  North  Vietnam  have  been  told 
ttat  the  prisoners  are  free  to  write  to 
their  families.  This  is  a  gross  mlsstate- 
•nent.  I  am  Informed  that  less  than  75 
IBlsoners  have  been  permitted  to  send 
letters  and  post  cards  to  their  families, 
•nd  these  only  very  infrequently. 

It  Is  certainly  not  a  very  humane 
oytor  who  will  keep  from  the  families  of 
the  prisoners  knowledge  of  their  fate  and 
Whdition,  especially  shice  this  knowledge 
c»n  have  no  conceivable  effect  on  the 
*">««  of  the  fighting. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNXBSEK 

IN  "IBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  19.  1967  . 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  virtually 
every  Member  of  the  House  is  concerned 
about  the  complex  problems  confronting 
our  Nation's  cities.  We  differ,  however.  In 
analjrzing  their  causes  and  recommend- 
ing appropriate  solutions.  With  each 
metropolitan  crisis  comes  a  cry  from 
some  for  more  Federal  funds  to  remedy 
the  ills  of  the  beleaguered  residents. 

In  the  October  issue  of  Nation's  Busi- 
ness, the  column  "Washington:  A  Look 
Ahead."  points  up  the  errors  in  assuming 
that  most  Americans  are  living  in  big  city 
poverty  with  expectations  of  larger  doles. 
Believing  this  article  of  interest  to  those 
who  lobby  for  more  and  more  big  city 
spending  for  ill-advised  Federal  experi- 
-ments,  I  include  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Wasbinoton:   A  Look  Ahead 

National  obsession  with  the  plight  of  the 
cities  seems  boundless. 

It's  typical  of  America's  pendulum  politics. 
It  usually  starts  with  an  intriguing  statistic 
and  buUds  rapidly  on  scrape  of  dramatic  evi- 
dence. Then  momentum  swings  pendulum 
out  of  boimds. 

With  the  cities,  it  began  with  the  wide- 
spread, well-known  statistic  that  seven  out  of 
10  people  now  live  m  the  cities.  AU  erf  a  sud- 
den, it  seemed,  we  all  turned  into  city  slick- 
ers. Politicians  went  overboard. 

It  was  as  if  every  soul  In  the  VS.  should 
be  annoyed  by  eye-smarting  smog,  tensed  by 
subway  clattering,  locked  in  traffic  Jams, 
wracked  by  crime  and  oppressed  by  mere 
proximity  of  his  fellowman. 

That's  the  way  some  officials  have  been 
looking  at  it,  mouthing  about  it  endlessly. 

Then  came  riots,  and  pollticos  call  for  a 
massive  "Marshall  Plan"  for  the  cities,  even 
though  Washington  has  spent  nearly  $0  bU- 
llon  In  the  past  five  years  on  urban  programs. 

Of  course,  the  big  cities  of  the  United 
States  have  massive  problems  of  race,  deteri- 
oration, congestion.  But  the  national  pre- 
occupation with  cities  perpetuates  a  myth 
that  we're  all  urban  and  all  our  problems 
are  urban. 

Not  so.  Look  at  these  facts  for  balance, 
for  common  sense : 

Believe  It  or  not,  we're  still  a  small-town 
America.  Only  one  in  10  of  us  Uvea  In  a 
big  city — over  a  mUUon  population.  More 
than,  half  of  us  Uve  in  wbat  some  New 
Yorkers  caU  "the  sticks."  We  reside  either 
in  rural  areas  or  In  small  cities — 60,000  or 
under,  towns  of  only  16,000  families  or  fewer. 

Moreover,  it's  the  small  towns  that  are 
growing.  Since  1920,  the  portion  of  Ameri- 
cans living  in  cities  of  imder  60.000  has  risen 
by  60  per  cent;  more  and  more,  suburb  eom- 
munities  are  where  America  *'^"gf  Its  hat, 
shops  and  goes  to  Uttie  theater.  Increasingly, 


and  desperately,  we're  seeking  the  solace  of 
the  countryside. 

A  Gallup  ix>U  not  long  ago  found  that 
about  half  the  people  liked  small-town  liv- 
ing; next  largest  percentage  preferred  the 
suburbs;  only  about  one  to  four  (x  five 
wanted  to  live  In  metropolises. 

Even  in  the  so-called  Northeast  "megalop- 
olis," where  In  a  few  short  years  we're  sup- 
posed to  be  stepping  aU  over  each  other, 
people  arent  any  thicker — on  the  av- 
erage^than  about  600  per  square  mile.  And 
there  are  great  stretches  of  wilderness  still. 
Most  of  us  don't  live  packed  in  slums. 

Only  half  the  states  have  even  one  county 
with  an  urban  density  of  1,000  or  more  per 
square  mUe. 

Politicians — particularly  In  Washington — 
would  have  you  think  there's  no  longer  any- 
where in  the  land  of  the  free  where  you  can 
still  park  on  the  street  outside  your  c^nce 
and  that  every  downtown  Is  ripe  for  the 
urban  renewal  bulldozer.  The  "crisis  In  the 
cities"  has  been  driunmed  toto  us  endlessly 
In  the  drive  to  dump  new  vote-getting  money 
into  socio-economic  urban  experiments. 

There's  not  a  slvim-dweller  to  the  nation 
today  who  hasn't  been  told  time  and  again 
by  the  politicians  how  bad  off  he  Is  and  how 
much  the  government  oToght  to  be  dotog  fw 
him 

Glance  at  some  budget  figures:  A  couple 
of  years  ago,  Washington  spent  about  »360 
million  for  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment subsidies.  Now  the  Administration 
wants  to  obligate  nearly  10  times  that 
amount.  This  is  for  public  housing,  urban 
renewal,  metropolitan  plarming,  rent  sub- 
sidles,  urban  transit  and  so  forth. 

And  what's  a  generation  of  urban  renewal 
and  pubUc  housing  done?  Well,  urban  re- 
newal has  torn  down  people's  homes,  scat- 
tered low-tocome  families  around  the  cities, 
shrunk  the  supply  of  housing  and  raised 
Its  cost  for  the  poor.  Public  houstog?  It  has 
taken  away  many  people's  tocentive  to  Im- 
prove their  eamtogs  because  they  get  booted 
out  of  public  housing  as  soon  as  they  earn 
a  decent  wage. 

And  certainly  scores  of  mUlions  in  federal 
funds  didn't  solve  aU  of  Detroit's  problems. 
Any  iirban-type  legislation  appears  sacred 
today.  For  example,  opponents  of  the  »40 
million  rat  extermination  program  were 
scorched  even  though  the  federal  government 
already  has  five  different  agencies  with  rat 
programs,  any  of  which  could  be  expanded 
rather  than  start  a  new  one. 

pigh  hopes  are  held  tor  new  experimenth,' 
planning,  coordtoating,  model  cities,  tocen- 
tives  for  getting  business  toto  the  act.  In- 
dustry know-how,  tonovations  may  finaUy 
furnish  answers. 

Into  the  big  cities  also  goes  most  of  the 
$7  billion  relief  money,  not  to  mention  about 
aa  bUlion  more  for  poverty  war.  In  fact 
most  of  the  total  $25  bllUon  spent  by  Wash- 
ington for  poor  goes  to  the  cities. 

If  the  poor  are  the  cities'  most  dUtreestog 
woes^  certainly  the  spear-carrier  of  poverty 

agencies — Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

hasn't  won  many  battles. 

Shriver's  poverty  army  has  made  limited 
gains  In  rehabUltation,  training,  education. 
It  has  gotten  some  poor  off  the  dole. 

But  where  Shriver's  OEO  has  made  most 
specthcular  gains  is  on  two  l>attief ronte : 
Lobbying  and  publicity. 

The  Shrtvers'  gracious  soirees  for  Congress- 
men at  Timberlawn,  their  Maryland  man- 
sion, known  to  some  as  Disneyland  East, 
plus  enlistment  of  everybody  from  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  to  amy  Graham  to  lobby 
for  the  agency,  has  borne  fruit. 

The  agency's  anxiety  neurosis  about  its 
public  image  Is  shown  in  bnlnwasbing  see- 
Mons  for  press  and  faot  that  it  spans  no 
sspense  to  try  to  prove  It  Is  right.  Whenever 
anti-poverty  wrongdoing  Is  exposed.  OBO  dls- 
p»tohes  teams  of  tovesagators.  Issues  reams 
of  press  releases,  hlp-ebooting  denials. 
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Kven  tbe  most  Ubetal  find  grounds  for  criti- 
cism. Former  Aoststant  Secietary  of  Labor 
Moynlhan,  who  now  hoads  MTr-Harrard  Cen- 
ter for  Urban  StudlM,  aays  In  tbe  eaeemeBs 
to  "maintain  conildence''  In  government 
poverty  flflilitliig  we  tend  to  "avoid  evidence 
of  poor  results"  and  pay  "too  little  beed  to 
tbe  »Tnit-«rt  capabllltie*  of  government  to 
bring  about  aoclal  cbajige." 

Former  WUte  House  aide  Richard  Good- 
win: "Modem  poverty  cannot  be  abolished 
by  friendly  edicts  from  remote  officials."  (See 
"Where  Poverty  Program  Is  Doing  Poorly," 
page  53.) 

All  Of  thla  la  not  to  say  government  abould 
be  doing  notbing  and  that  our  cities  arent 
In  trouble.  Some  of  them  are.  Heaven  knows 
the  plight  of  the  slum  Negro  demands  action. 
So  do  other  crises. 

But  politicians  somettnaes  get  things  out  of 
focus. 

Certainly  tax  dollars  will  build  a  park  and 
pay  a  policeman's  salary.  But  nwney  from  a 
faiuway  government  won't  make  one  man  Uke 
or  understand  another  man. 

The  average  city-dweller,  white  or  Negro, 
leads  a  far,  far  better  life  than  the  average 
realdenit  of  Moscow.  Peking  or  ;naet  other 
cities  of  the  world. 

Setting  up  a  federal  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  or  an  Office  of 
Kconomic  Opportunity  doesnt  solve  all  prob- 
lems. 

Likewise,  numy  an  American  still  breathes 
fresh  air,  and  the  closest  thing  to  mass  tran- 
sit he  sees  Is  a  station  wagon.  He  grows  his 
own  tomatoes,  never  heats  a  subway  roar, 
leaves  his  front  door  unlocked  and  expects 
neither  federal  rent  supplement  nor  food 
stamps. 

Cty  Youth  b  Cted  for  Brarery  m  ^^etnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   KABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  19.  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Charles  Bowers,  a  ItSarine  Corps  private 
from  Baltimore,  has  been  cited  for  heroic 
action  In  Vietnam.  Private  Bowers  re- 
ceived his  Navy  commendation  for  aid- 
ing a  fellow  marine  in  battle.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  courage  of  this  yoimg  man 
and  to  Include  the  following  article  in 
the  Record: 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sim,  Oct.  IB, 

1967] 

CiTT  TocTH  Is  CrtxD  ros  BaAvniT  in  Vxttnam 

A  Baltimore  Marine  Corps  private  has  been 
awarded  a  Navy  commendation  for  helping 
another  marine  on  a  Vietnam  battlefield. 

Charles  Bowers,  4600  block  Renwlck  ave- 
nue, also  received  a  Purple  Heart  for  a  leg 
wound  he  received  June  7  in  the  same  battle. 
The  marine's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F. 
Bowers,  also  live  In  tbe  4600  block  Renwlck 
avenue.  He  attended  City  College. 

ATTACKXD  ST  ITOBTB  VmTf  AKKBX 

The  citations  say  that,  while  on  a  search- 
and-destroy  mission  near  Khe  Sanh,  the 
unit  for  which  Mr.  Bowers  is  radio  operator 
was  attacked  by  North  Vietnamese  Army 
regulars. 

Tbe  young  marine  saw  another  marine 
trying  to  dear  bis  malfunctioning  weapon. 

Although  "patafrOly  wounded  in  the  leg," 
Mr.  Bowen  "quickly  obtatned  a  rifle  from  a 
ciiwiatty  and  x«b  aoraasM  meters  at  flreawept 
terratn**  to  sM  feds  oemtade  ths  dtatkm  aatd. 

After  gtvlSB  ttas  xMe  to  the  wiarlne.  Mr. 
Bowees  rvtumsA  to  Ids  post  aa  mdto  < 
until  be  was  •vacnakad.  Tha  ottattai 
bhn  an  inspiration  to  those  around  him. 
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EXl^SION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  John  n.  erlenborn 


IK  THE  H 

Thur 


or   XLUNOIS 

SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

y.  October  19,  1967 


Mr.  ERLHNBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chi- 
cago 18  one  (^  the  great  cities  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  finest 
suburbs  to  be  found  anywhere.  Making  a 
major  contribution  to  this  excellence  are 
a  number  of  ^outstanding  suburban  news- 
papers,       j 

One  of  tH^  best  of  these  is  a  group  of 
papers  knoifn  as  Paddock  PubUcations, 
published  In  Arlington  Heights  and  cir- 
culating throughout  a  number  of  north- 
western and  western  suburbs. 

I  was  pifeased  to  note  that  these 
papers,  which  have  a  large  circulation 
in  the  14th  District,  which  I  represent, 
paid  tribute  during  Newspaper  Week  to 
my  colleagiie  and  neighbor,  Representa- 
tive Donald  Rumsfcld  of  the  13th  Coa- 
gressional  District. 

The  editorial  follows: 

STTBTntBAV  Pkess:  a  Sttccbss  Stobt 

This  is  National  Newspai>er  Week,  a  seven- 
day  period  8^  aside  each  year  for  recogni- 
tion, appraisal,  and  analysis  of  the  nation'* 
press — its  jierformance,  problems,  an< 
potential.      1 

It  was  espeilally  appropirate  that  U.S.  Rep. 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  R-13th,  last  week  chose 
the  even  of  this  annual  observance  to  caU 
attention  to  Congress  to  the  new  and  grow- 
ing suburban  press. 

"The  growing  statirre  and  importance  of 
the  suburban!  press  is  a  healthy  trend  in  the 
communications  field  today,"  declared  Rums- 
feld. "While  ^me  newspapers  are  falling  and 
others  are  merging,  the  suburban  press  con- 
tinues to  eipande  and  to  provide  their 
readers  with  ^Etn  Increasingly  flue  service." 

Singling  dut  editorial  personnel  from 
Holllster  Newspapers,  Wllmette,  and  Paddock 
Publications  for  special  recognition  as 
winners  in  recent  Suburban  Press  Founda- 
tion awards  competition,  the  congressman 
said:  "I  believe  the  mature  suburban  press 
is  epitomized  by  tbe  newspapers  in  the  13th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois." 

Cong.  Rumafeld's  Interest  In  the  suburban 
press  is  beln|  shared  by  leaders  throughout 
the  newspaper  Industry,  which  today  regards 
the  new  media  as  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
success  storiis  in  the  history  of  American 
Journalism.    | 

This  devel4pment  is  an  outgrowth  of  an- 
other phenotoenon  of  post-war  America — 
the  unique  explosion  of  suburbia  Itself. 

The  Impact  of  this  historic,  unprecedented 
outreach  of  population,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry is  evidenced  by  the  expansion  of  our 
own  suburbst  which  have  been  the  growth 
metropolitan  Chicago  for  17 
irs. 

changing  conditions,  a  new 
has  emerged  as  a  distinctive 
medium  taili^red  to  the  special  needs  and 
interests  of  new  suburbanites. 

There  are  cow  2,300  suburban  newspapers 
serving  66  tOlUlon  Americans;  by  1960  this 
readership  will  comprise  three-fourths  of  the 
nation's  p<^«latlon  as  tbe  shift  to  suburbia 
continues. 

The  BUburHan  press  is  acknowledged  as  the 
most  prosperous  and  opportunity-laden  seg- 
ment of  the  newspaper  industry;  it  is  also 
iUb»  faatsBt-gvowlng — In  circulation.  In  num- 
ber 'Of  papers.  In  pages  printed. 

SiBDB  1954  olicnlatlan  of  suburban  and 
community  newspapers  rose  80.6  per  cent 


whUe  drculatloi  of  "big  dty"  daUles  grev 
less  than  a  per  cent.  In  Chicago,  and  nine 
other  major  metropolitan  areas,  total  drcQ. 
latlon  of  suburban  newspapers  is  greater  than 
that  of  all  dowptown  dallies  combined. 

No  other  midla — ^radio,  TV,  magazines, 
dallies — can  dvQ>llcate  tbe  suburban  press 
role  In  assuming  Initiative  for  meeting  com- 
munity problems  at  the  local  level,  serving 
as  a  medium  f9r  communication,  and  sug- 
gesting soimd  r^nedlee.  It  Is  the  only  medium 
capable  of  dlgg^g  in  on  a  sustained  baslt 
and  telling  suburbanites  what's  happening 
In  their  community  and  bow  it  may  affect 
them.  I 

The  future  ok  suburban  Journalism  pro- 
vides unllmlteo  opportunity  for  greater 
community  sertlce  and  editorial  leadership. 
We  look  forward  to  such  a  future  with  con- 
fidence and  anticipation,  ever  mindful  of  the 
Increased  responsibilities  which  accompany 
these  opportunities.  This  role  was  aptly 
summarized  by  Rep.  Rumsfeld  in  his  re- 
marks to  Congress: 

"No  country  can  possibly  move  ahead,  and 
no  society  can  be  free,  unless  its  citizens  are 
acquainted  with  all  aspects  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  their  Communities.  The  suburban 
press  is  making  significant  contributions  to 
an  alert  and  informed  citizenry." 


October  19,  1967 


Riot  News 


leader   in   all 
successive  ye 

To  meet 
suburban  pr^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

\H0N.  JAME^  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

3r  TKMKKSBKB 

IN  THE  HOU$E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  16,  1967 

Mr.  QUILL^.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ha» 
been  considentble  discussion  in  recent 
months  about  the  effect  of  news  cover- 
age on  the  riots  which  rocked  so  many 
of  our  cities  during  the  summer. 

The  following  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Greenville,  Tenn.,  Sun, 
gets  down  to  the  basic  problem  involved 
in  reporting  this  type  of  news,  and  I 
would  like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  «( 
my  colleague^  and  the  readers  of  the 
Recoro:  I 

RiotNkws 

The  Justice  I>epartment  revealed  recently 
it  was  studying!  news  coverage  given  riot*  in 
American  citle*  In  recent  months — ^In  an 
effort  to  detenrfne  what  effect  news  coverage 
had  on  the  disturbances. 

There  have  been  suggestions  news  medls 
should  withhold  news  of  riots,  in  some  casee, 
until  police  gain  contrtrf  of  the  situation  to 
prevent  the  curious  a»d  troublemakers  from 
converging  oji  the  affected  area  before  ordtf 
is  restored.        ] 

Several  American  cities  already  have  "newi 
moratorium"  j^ans  for  crisis  worked  out  in 
detail,  for  such  reasons.  The  plans  depend 
upon  the  voluntary  ooc^>eratlon  of  the  pr««» 
and  it  is  said  e^ws  media  in  Detroit  delayed 
reporting  the  beginning  of  the  Detroit  rloli 
recently  In  an  effort  to  -help  poUce. 

Certainly  the]  police  need  all  the  help  Oiey 
can  get  these  clays.  While  It's  true  not  every 
law  enforcement  officer  is  a  restrained  diplo- 
mat, who  makes  no  mistakes,  by  and  large 
the  nation  Is  served  well  by  its  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

The  country  cannot  achieve  permanent 
progress  through  rioting,  lawlessness  and 
mob  action.  The  lesson  all  citizens  muit 
somehow  learn  Is  thait  law  and  order  must 
be  maintained,  that  ft  constitutes  greater 
protection  for  minorities  fbaoi  anyone  else. 
Offlcers  of  tbe  law,  who  amst  maintain  'Oiat 
order,  need  every  focm  at  aasistanae  feUe* 
Americans  can  give  them. 


Natioul  Day  of  Prayer 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LotnsiAjfA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Arlene 
Christian  Hawkins  of  my  home  dty  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  has  done  a  wonderful 
Job  in  organizing  my  city's  observance  of 
tbe  National  Day  of  Prayer,  which  was 
observed  there  and  throughout  our  Na- 
tion on  October  18,  1967.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins and  her  committee  for  the  splendid 
work  they  have  done  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
Christian  love  through  observance  of  and 
participation  in  a  National  Day  of  Prayer. 

"nie  National  Day  of  Prayer  was  au- 
thorized by  a  Joint  resolution  from  Con- 
gress in  April  1952,  and  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  proclaimed  this  day 
and  signed  the  resolution.  Ever  since  that 
year,  a  National  Day  of  Prayer  has  been 
observed  annually. 

I  believe  that  the  aimual  observance  of 
a  Day  of  Prayer  makes  each  of  us  reflect 
on  the  many  blessings  God  has  given  us 
here  In  the  United  States  and  renews  In 
us  the  spirit  of  the  Pounding  Fathers 
who  fostered  the  ideal  that  our  Nation 
was  established  under  God.  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  words  of  the  Mass,  we  should 
at  all  times  and  In  all  places  give  thanks 
to  God  for  the  blessings  he  has  bestowed 
upon  us.  But  I  believe  that  it  is  wise  to 
set  aside  a  specific  day  of  prayer  through- 
out our  country  as  a  further  emphasis 
that  the  United  States  of  America  was 
founded  on  Christian  principles. 

Mrs.  Hawkins  and  the  "Church  Wom- 
en United"  of  New  Orleans  are  deserving 
of  commendation  for  their  efforts  in  pro- 
moting a  National  Day  of  Prayer  not 
«Jly  in  my  city,  but  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to  In- 
dude,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
vane  fine  prayers  offered  on  the  Na- 
Uoiial  Day  of  Prayer  by  Bishop  Harold 
R.  Perry,  archdiocese  of  New  Orleans; 
Oe  Reverend  William  P.  Richardson,  Jr 
rector  of  St.  George's  Church  in  New  Or- 
Jwhs,  and  a  prayer  written  by  Rabbi 
jwhnam  of  Bratlav.  1772-1811,  which  has 
oem  delivered  at  the  Gates  of  Prayer 
Synagogue  in  New  Orleans.  The  three 
prayers  foUow: 

PuTn— Bishop  Harold  B.  Phuit,  A«chdio- 
CKSK  or  New  Oeleans 

O  Ood,  Pather  of  us  aU,  you  have  created 
*_^°  **1"*^  "*"  endowed  them  with  a 
aplty  which  Is  their  natural  right,  and 
wWi  unites  them  all  as  your  children  and 
"Others  one  of  another. 

We  pray  that  our  President  and  Members 
«  congress  may  have  a  clear  vision  of  the 
^oe  and  f  uncUon  of  government  in  mobillz- 
"«  tne  human  resources  and  wealth  of  this 
ireat  Nation  to  uproot  poverty  and  ilUteracy. 

Oor  Nation,  O  Ood  has  progressed  to  a 
*»w  Of  prosperity,  surpassing  any  achieved 
«tt>e  history  of  the  worid.  We  humbly 
■««»wledge  however,  that  poverty  conun- 
?*,?*  "^  the  lot  of  a  substantial  number  of 
J"P«e.  Yet  we  know  that  our  country  can 
■uy  achieve  its  full  potential,  if  each  Indi- 


vidual has  the  opportuiUty  to  contribute  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  his  capabilities. 

May  our  minds  and  hearts  be  moved  with 
an  ardent  seal  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of 
poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty  by  opening  to 
everyone  the  opportunity  for  education,  and 
work,  the  opportunity  to  Uve  In  decency  and 
dignity. 

All  these  blessings  we  ask  In  the  name  ot 
the  Pather.  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Amen. 

PaATSa     FOR     TUB     NATIONAL     DAT     OF     PeaTEK, 

1967,  BT  Rmy.  Wn.ijAM  P.  Richardson,  Jb., 
RacTOB,  St.  George's  Episcopal  Church 

O  Lord  God  whose  Presence  is  everywhere, 
we  pray  Thy  blessing  upon  these  United 
States  of  America.  In  this  time  of  stress  and 
tumult  and  violence  we  turn  to  Thee  In  Peni- 
tence for  our  failures  to  act  as  brothers  and 
our  self-centeredness  in  thinking  mostly  of 
ourselves.  Enlarge  our  understanding  of  each 
other  and  of  Thy  purposes  for  our  country, 
that  as  we  look  to  Thee  for  guidance  we  may 
be  drawn  into  a  Spirit-filled  fellowship  with 
one  another.  Strengthen  and  assist  every  good 
cause,  and  redeem  all  those  whose  motives 
are  evil,  that  the  spirit  of  love  and  good  wm 
may  prevail.  Give  us  thankful  hearts  for  Thy 
many  blessings  and  sustaining  grace,  and 
grant  that  wars  and  strife  may  cease  and  that 
peace  may  be  established  among  the  nations 
and  races  and  peoples  and  In  our  own  hearts. 
And  this  we  ask  for  the  sake  of  Thy  blessed 
Son,  Jesxis  Christ  Our  Lord.  Amen. 
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sph-ed  troops  at  Brandywlne,  German- 
town.  Valley  Forge,  and  finally  at  Savan- 
nah, where  he  gave  his  life  for  the  most 
important  cause  in  the  world — freedom. 
For  his  courage,  his  dedication,  and 
his  adherence  to  principle  against  all 
odds,  America  shall  never  forget  General 
Pulaski,  nor  the  significant  contribution 
he  made  toward  our  struggle  for  democ- 
racy. 


Phateb  foe  Peace 

(Ascribed  to    Rabbt  Nahnam  of  Bratzlav, 
1T72-1811) 

May  it  be  Thy  will,  to  annul  wars  and  the 
shedding  of  blood,  and  to  extend  a  peace, 
great  and  wondrous,  in  the  universe.  Nor 
again  shall  one  people  raise  the  sword  against 
another  and  they  shall  learn  war  no  more. 

But  let  all  the  residents  of  earth  recognize 
and  know  the  Innermost  truth :  That  we  are 
not  come  into  this  world  for  quarrel  and  di- 
vision, nor  for  hate  and  Jealousy,  contrariness 
and  bloodshed;  but  we  are  come  into  this 
world  Thee  to  recognize  and  know,  be  Thou 
blessed  forever. 

And  let  Thy  glory  fill  all  our  wits  and 
minds,  knowledge  and  hearts;  and  may  X  be 
a  chariot  for  the  presence  of  Thy  divinity. 
May  I  not  again  depart  from  the  Sanctity  as 
much  as  a  bairsbreadth.  But  may  I  ever  cling 
to  Thee  and  thy  sacred  law,  untU  I  be  worthy 
to  Introduce  others  into  the  knowledge  of 
Thy  divinity.  To  announce  to  the  children  of 
man  Thy  power,  and  the  honor  of  the  glory 
of  Thy  kingdom.  Amen. 


Gen.  Catimir  Polasld 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF  NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  19,  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  188  years 
ago,  the  cause  of  freedom  lost  an  out- 
standing general  in  Caslmlr  Pulaski. 

After  a  courageous,  but  unsuccessful 
struggle  against  Russian  control  of  his 
own  beloved  Poland,  this  great  Polish 
patriot  learned  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  Immediately  volun- 
teered his  services  in  our  fight  for  inde- 
pendence. 

The  dedication  with  which  he  per- 
formed his  self-imposed  duty  to  defend 
our  right  to  freedom  and  democracy  In- 


FMC  Corp.  CoBfaibates  Aaodier  Advance 
for  Dor  MiUtaty  Forces 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF  CALIFOXmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  19,  1967 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
am  especially  Interested  in  new  develoji- 
ments  of  equipment  and  materiel  to  be 
used  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  a  firm  in 
my  district,  the  Ordnance  Division  of 
FMC  Corp.,  has  earned  the  reputation 
for  producing  tracked  vehicles  which 
have  constantly  Improved  In  efficiency 
and  which  have  been  produced  at  lower 
proportionate  costs  to  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

A  ceremony  is  being  held  today  In  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  commemorating  acceptance 
of  the  first  prototype  of  a  new  assault 
amphibian  for  the  Marine  Corps.  This 
new  tracked  vehicle  is  designated 
LVTPX12.  Designed  to  be  launched  from 
offshore  ships,  it  travels  through  rough 
seas  and  plunging  surf,  and  continues 
over-the-beach  and  inland,  carrying  25 
combat-ready  troops  or  10,000  pounds  of 
cargo,  at  speeds  in  txcess  of  8  miles  per 
hour  water  and  40  miles  per  hour  on 
land. 

The  amphibian  Is  the  result  of  co- 
ordinated effort  by  the  Marine  Corps, 
the  Naval  Ship  Systems  Command,  and 
PMC  Corp.,  to  devel(H>  a  family  of  land- 
ing vehicles  to  replace  the  current  LVTP5 
family  of  amphibians  developed  during 
the  early  1950's. 

Acceptance  of  the  Initial  prototype 
marks  a  major  milestone  In  the  develop- 
ment program.  This  prototype  is  the  first 
of  15  being  built  for  testing  and  evalua- 
tion in  order  to  demonstrate  tiie  ability 
of  the  design  to  meet  the  stringent  re- 
quirements of  the  Marine  Corps  In  all 
extremes  of  climate,  terrain,  and  opera- 
tional service. 

The  FMC  Corp.  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  was 
awarded  the  development  contract,  on 
the  basis  of  competitive  bidding,  by  the 
Naval  Ship  Systems  Oommand. 

Water  Jet  prt^julsion  la  a  new  feature 
In  the  LVTPX-12.  Tests  show  an  Impres- 
sive improvement  in  water  speed  and 
maneuverability.  Testa  to  date  indicate 
the  LVTPX-12  will  have  the  reliability 
and  low  maintenance  requliementB  so 
essential  In  combat  and  will  have  the 
lowest  operational  cost  of  any  vehicle  for 
Its  size  aiKl  weight. 

FMC  has  extensive  experience  in  the 
military  amphibian  field.  The  Marine 
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Corps  first  landing  vehicle  was  devel- 
oped by  FMC  in  1941.  This  was  followed 
by  a  construction  program  in  which  the 
company  bullt  over  11,000  LVT's  in  sev- 
eral different  models  during  World  War 
H.  Since  tkiea.  FMC  has  made  many  sig- 
nificant contributions  which  have  pro- 
vided effective,  low-cost  military  vehicles 
for  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  M-113  vehicle  family  used  so  ex- 
tensively by  the  UJB.  Army  in  Vietnam 
was  developed  and  is  being  produced  by 
FMC  at  a  cost  lower  than  any  previous 
personnel  carrier.  Dectdline  time  on  the 
M-113  in  Vietnam  has  proven  to  be  lower 
than  any  other  wheeled  or  'tracked  ve- 
hicle being  used  in  that  war. 

If' past  experience  is  repeated  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  the  LVTPX-12  will 
soon  be  furnishing  the  same  low  cost 
service  to  the  Marine  Corps  that  is  now 
provided  by  the  M-113  family  of  vehicles. 

The  engineers,  executives,  and  all  per- 
sonnel  of  FMC  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  providing  the  Nation's  fighting  forces 
with  another  dgnlflcant  step  forward. 


New  Zealand  Expands  Support  p{  Sontk 
•  VietBam     - 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wncowmr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11.  1967 

Mr.  Z^ABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 17  the  Right  Honorable  Keith  Holy- 
oake,  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  an- 
nounced that  coimtry's  decision  to  ex- 
pand its  military  support  of  the  war  in 
£k>uth  Vietnam.  Involved  was  the  com- 
mitment of  an  additional  infantry  com- 
pany to  the  New  Zealand  fighting  forces 
ahready  in  Vietnam. 

Because  Prime  Minister  Holyoake's 
statement  expresses  the  basic  principles 
which  motivated  this  new  commitment  I 
feel  it  is  worthy  of  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion and  consideration. 

Tile  statement  follows: 
STATncxNT  or  Nrw  Zxaland  AnxroDi  on  thk 

VIETMAM    PHOBUEIC 

(By  the  Right  Honorabls  Keith  Holyoake, 
C.H.,  Prime  Ifliilater  of  New  Zealand) 
The  special  Blgnlflcance  of  the  Vietnam  war 
!■  that  In  an  acute  fonn  It  haa  confronted 
New  Zealanders  with  the  realities  of  their 
International  position.  At  the  heart  of  the 
debate  over  the  Ooyemment's  decision  Ilea 
a  choice — of  adhering  to  the  iMslc  prln- 
ciplee  which  have  guided  the  country's  for- 
eign policy  ever  since  it  assumed  fuU  re- 
qwnslbUlty  for  Its  own  destiny,  or  of  aban- 
doning them  for  imcertaln  and  untried 
courses  of  action. 

I  am  convinced  that  those  basic  princi- 
ples— support  for  the  ptirpoees  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  resistance  to  aggression,  de- 
fence of  the  n^ts  of  small  states,  partici- 
pation In  collective  security  arrangements 
and  assistance  to  other  countries  In  their 
economic  and  social  develt^Hnent — ^remain 
-valid  and  ^ould  conttnue  to  guide  New 
Zealand's  actions.  I  am  convinced  too  that 
th»  Oovenunent  has  applied  them  as  scrup- 
ulously to  the  Vietnam  situation  as  It  has 
to  every  other  major  International  question. 


The  fundamental  Issues  involved  are  starkly 
simple.  Whose  wUl  Is  to  prevaU  In  South 
Vietnam — the  Imposed  will  at  the  North  Viet- 
namese comnxunlsts  and  their  agents,  or  the 
freely  expresstd  will  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam?  Or  more  ezpUdtly,  «ffe  terror  and 
-armed  aggres^on  to  succeed? 

A    CLSflB   CASS    OF   ACCRKSSIOK 

It'  Is  strlk^g  that  many  of  those  who 
questioned  the  OovemmenfiB  decision  to 
conunlt  New  Zealand  troops  two  years  ago  no 
longer  deny,  as  they  did  then,  the  facts 
concerning  NArth  Vietnam's  direct  and  mas- 
sive responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  war 
In  the  South.  Many  continue,  however,  to 
deny  that  aggression  la  Involved — on  the 
groimds  that  Vietnamese  are  fighting  Viet- 
namese and  -^at  the  war  Is  therefore  only 
a  clTll  war.  ^ch  a  view  to  my  mind  evades 
not  only  the{  special  circumstances  of  the 
Vietnam  convict,  but  also  the  clear  record 
of  Intematloaal  precedent.  To  my  mind,  the 
facts  of  aggression  are  as  decisive  as  they 
were  -In  the  «ase  of  North  Korea's  attack 
on  South  Korea,  where  the  communist  North 
Korea  fought  against  the  free  South  Koreans, 
or  as  they  would  be  If  East  Germany  sent 
its  forces  acr^  the  dividing  line  Into  West 
Germany.  It  lis  true  that  there  are  super- 
ficial res«nbl|Eknces  to  a  cItU  war.  But  the 
conflict  is  mitch  more  than  that,  and  much 
more  t^  thab  an  armed  Insurrection  by  a 
purely  local  i  communist  movement.  It  is 
Incontrovertible  that  the  Viet  Cong — itself 
largely  directed,  sustained  and  supplied  by 
Ncnth  Vletna^ — has  been  backed  up  by  mili- 
tary forces  sekit  In  from  North  Vietnam.  In 
the  face  of  suib  blatant  external  interference 
and  attaclc,  S  auth  Vietnam  had  no  alterna- 
tive. If  it  wl  ihed  to  preserve  its  rights  to 
determine  its  own  future,  to  calling  for  out- 
side assistant  i.  And  It  had  every  right  to  do 
so. 

NEW    ZKALi  m>'S    RECOBD    OV    ASSISTANCE 

New  Zealadd,  as  a  member  of  SEATO,  was 
one  of  the  countries  to  which  South  Vietnam 
appealed.  Our>declElon  to  give  what  assistance 
we  could,  mtltary  as  well  as  civilian,  was 
not  lightly  t^en.  But  to  those  aware  of  the 
central  elements  of  our  foreign  policy  It 
jshould  have  tfforded  no  surprise.  We  under- 
took to  help '  for  the  same  reasons  that  we 
went  to  the  Msistance  of  South  Korea  and 
Malaysia.  In  all  three  cases,  aggression  had 
been  committed, -the  peace  and  security  of 
Asia  were  threatened,  and  legal,  treaty  and 
moral  obligations  were  Involved. 

It  Is  startUDg  that  New  Zealsmd's  military 
Involvement  tn  Vietnam  has  evoked  criticism 
while  our  activity  in  Malaysia  has  not.  Why 
sho\ild  that  The  when  the  prirpoees  which 
New  Zealand'  has  sought  In  both  countries 
have  been  the  same.  Since  the  war  there  have 
been  two  s^urity  situations  In  Malaysia. 
Plrst  there  Was  the  12-year  emergency  in 
what  was  th^  called  Malaya.  It  is  true  that 
in  that  sltuaitlon  the  ntimbers  Involved  on 
either  side  caknot  compare  with  the  gigantic 
scale  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Yet  the  Issues 
at  stake  weae  Identical.  In  Malaya,  as  In 
Vietnam,  the!  communists  attempted  to  take 
over  the  lawiul  government  of  the  country, 
using  all  thfl  now  familiar  tactics  of  terror 
and  subverslfn.  They  failed,  but  only  after 
a  costly  and  protracted  campaign  In  which 
of  course  NeW  Zealand  forces  played  a  part. 
This  role  w^  not  seriously  questioned  In 
New  !Sealandj  The  second  security  slttiatlon 
was  Indonesia's  campaign  of  armed  attack 
against  what  ihad  then  become  Malaysia.  New 
Zealand,  wlt^  virtually  unanimous  public 
support,  jolted  In  a  combined  Conrnion- 
wealth  effort  to  resist  this  aggression.  The 
parallel  with  Vietnam  Is  a  direct  one.  There 
la  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that,  having  con- 
cluded that  armed  aggression  was  being  com- 
mitted against  South  Vietnam,  New  Zealand 
was  under  a  etrong  obligation  to  lend  weight 
to  joint  action  to  resist  that  aggression,  just 
as  we  had  do^e  In  Malaysia. 


THK  paupers  roe  tbx  rtrruxs 
What,  now,  a^  the  pro8i>ects  for  the  fu- 
ture? The  objeoltlves  of  South  Vietnam  and 
Its  allies  are  simply  to  Induce  North  Viet- 
nam to  abandon  Its  aggression,  to  ensure  that 
South  Vietnam  |s  free  to  decide  Its  own  fu- 
ture In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  its  peo- 
ple, and  to  work  for  a  more  stable  and  sensi- 
ble means  of  solving  the  problems  of  South- 
east Asia.  Obvlotisly  these  objectives  can  best 
be  secinred  through  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  But  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  bluntly  rejected  the  many  ini. 
tlatlves  made  to  get  discussions  under  way. 
They  have  shown  no  Interest  in  a  settlement 
other  than  one  which  would  mean  handing 
over  South  Vietham  to  their  control. 

In  this  situation  three  courses  could  be  fol. 
lowed:  an  all-out  assault  against  North  Viet- 
nam which  could  rapidly  bring  that  country 
to  its  knees  but  {which  would  Involve  the  risk 
of  a  major  coitfllct;  abandonment  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  ~to  communist  dicta- 
torship; or  a  oontlnuatlon  of  the  present 
limited  military  measxires.  Including  the 
bombing  of  military  Installations  and  supply 
routes  in  the  N«rth.  I  have  no  doubt  that  ■> 
long  as  the  bu|k  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  remain  determined  to  resist  North 
Vietnamese  aggression — the  third  course  is 
the  right  one  for  New  Zealand  to  support. 

rOKpES   rOR    VIETNAM 

There  is  no  qlieetlon  about  New  Zealand's 
commitment  to  [this  allied  poUcy.  But  that  la 
not  the  end  of  the  matter.  The  Government 
haa  constantly  to  judge  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  contribution  which  should  be  made 
to  the  joint  effort,  in  the  light  of  develop- 
ments in  Vietnam,  the  limited  military  ca- 
pacity of  our  CO  untry,  and  our  oommlUnenti 
In  other  areas  of  Souh-east  Asia. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  judgment  ve  are 
In  no  sense  subservient  to  the  policies,  atti- 
tudes and  wishies  of  any  of  our  allies  with 
Interests  in  Asit-  We  naturally  value  oppor- 
tunities to  dlB<^ae  with  our  allies  political 
posslbillUes  In  Vietnam  and  the  progress  of 
the  fighting.  W^  recognize  that  we  are  only 
one  of  many  countries  which  are  determined 
In  different  wa^s,  to  withstand  communist 
aggression.  We  iiecognlze,  too,  that  set  against 
pf  the  need,  our  contribution 
nave  made  It  clear  that  if  in 
Dhe  situation  demands  it  and 
Jlow,  the  Government  will  not 
shrink  from  strengthening  Its  assistance  to 
Vietnam  In  appropriate  ways,  military  and 
other.  In  aocofdance.  of  course,  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 
However,  let  tfaiere  be  no  misunderstanding. 
Whatever  judgihents  we  reach,  whatever  de- 
cisions we  takk  they  will  be  ours  alone. 

We  exercise  tne  same  Independence  of  ap- 
proach towards  problems  arising  from  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  the  search  for  a  po- 
litical settlemecit.  For  the  meet  part  our 
opinions  of  such  issues  are  expressed  in  con- 
fidential exchanges  with  our  allies.  But  on 
at  least  one — ihe  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
namese militaiy  targets — I  think  it  impor- 
tant that  thera  be  clear  public  understand- 
ing of  our  viewbolnt. 

THX  BOMBING  OF  NOBTH  VIETNAM 

The  bomblneJ  of  North  Vietnam  is  a  direct 
consequence  af|  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ncfath  to  seek  to  Impose  its  win 
on  South  VleUuun  by  force  of  arms.  The 
purpose  of  the  bombing,  along  with  the  other 
military  measures  being  taken,  is  to  frua- 
trate  that  attempt  by  hindering  the  infiltra- 
tion of  men  and  the  flow  of  military  suppUei 
from  the  North  to  the  South  and  by  gener- 
ally raising  the  teost  of  aggression.  The  bomb- 
ing then  is  a  part  of  the  overall  mllltaiy 
effort  made  bj  the  alUes  to  check  North 
Vietnamese  attacks.  It  U  true  that  infiltra- 
tion has  continued,  sometimes  at  a  high 
level.  But  the  bombing  has  achieved  impor- 
tant results.  It  has  without  doubt  hampeiw 
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the  inunenslty  i 
Is  small.  But  I 
our  judgment 
our  capacities  i 


North  Vietnam's  capacity  for  major  military 
operations  In  the  South  and  by  so  doing  has 
saved  the  lives  of  tbousands  of  allied  and 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  and  clvmaae. 

I  would  hasten  to  add.  however,  that  while 
tba  Government  accepts  the  military  neces- 
sity for  the  bombing  of  mUltary  targets  In 
North  Vietnam,  we  have  always  been  anxious 
to  work  towards  a  mutual  scaling  down  of 
nlUtary  actlvltlee  In  Vietnam.  We  have 
always  recognised  that  another  suspension 
of  the  bombing  could  be  an  Important  step  in 
this  process.  This  matter  was  discussed  very 
fully  with  the  recent  mission  from  the  United 
States  and  the  President's  advisers  rep>eated 
the  United  States  Government's  well-known 
readines  to  stop  the  bombing  the  moment 
Korth  Vietnam  gives  a  reliable  sign  that  it 
Is  prepared  to  undertake  some  reciprocal 
step  to  reduce  its  military  activity  in  the 
South  or  to  make  some  meaningful  advance 
towards  a  political  settlement.  This,  however, 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  do.  The  United  States 
Oovemment  has  on  five  occasions  ordered  a 
halt  in  the  bombing  in  the  hope  of  evoking 
some  favourable  and  constructive  response 
from  the  North  Vietnamese.  One  of  these 
pauses  was  for  87  days.  The  only  North 
Vietnamese  reaction  was  to  exploit  the  op- 
portunity to  increase  the  flow  of  men  and 
military  equipment  to  the  South  which  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  lives  in  the 
Soam. 

Discouraging  as  these  experiences  have 
keen,  I  feel  that  the  circumstances  could  still 
arlM  in  which  a  further  pause  In  the  bomb- 
ing could  be  trted.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
convinced  that  any  responsible  national 
leader  who  urged  such  a  course  upon  the 
TT&lted  States  would  need  to  have  taken  fuU 
account  of  the  existing  military  situation  and 
of  the  human  and  military  cost  of  past 
pauses.  He  woxild  need  too  to  have  at  least 
some  confidence  in  the  prospect  of  a  favour- 
able reaction  from  North  Vietnam.  Otherwise 
I  see  no  escape  from  a  recent  observation  by 
Mr.  Busk:  "We  do  not  believe  that  prospects 
for  a  settlement  are  enhanced  by  proposals 
which  ask  us  to  stop  haU  the  war  while  the 
other  side  continues  unabated  its  half  of  the 
war.  Suppose  that  the  United  States  were  to 
•ay  that  we  would  negotiate  only  if  the  other 
aide  stopped  all  of  the  violence  in  South  Viet- 
nam while  we  continued  to  bomb  the  North. 
Iveryone  would  say  that  we  were  crazy.  When 
Ihe  other  side  makes  exactly  the  same  pro- 
posal in  reverse,  why  do  many  people  say 
that  their  proposal  Is  reasonable  and  ought 
to  be  accepted?" 

I  am  as  concerned  as  anyone  that  the 
a«htlng  in  Vietnam  should  not  be  extended 
into  a  wider  war.  But  I  do  feel  that  if  a  case 
"  to  be  made  against  escalation  it  must 
•libody  a  broad  perspective,  must  pay  due 
wgard  to  the  oare  with  which  alUed  objec- 
ttves  are  sought,  and  must  give  due  account  ' 
*>  the  actions  of  North  Vietnam  It  is  en- 
«rtly  wrong  that  the  aUlee  alone  should  be 
n«d  responsible  for  escalation,  especially 
toce  most  of  their  actions  are  a  response  to 
forth  Vietnamese  measures  and  are,  to  my 
ttowledge.  pursued  with  the  closest  possible 
wgard  to  the  risks  Involved.  I  am  sure  that 
Uinore  attenUon  were  directed  to  such  North 
Wstoamese  acts  as  the  mining  of  the  port 
"Saigon,  the  abuse  of  Cambodian  territory 
Md  the  infringement  of  the  demilitarized 
MM-  the  purpose  and  deUberate  restraint  of 
•Utod  mUltary  operations  would  be  better 
mderetood.  It  is  aU  too  easily  forgotten  that 
»•  ames  are  seeking  limited  ends  In  Viet- 
n«n- No  one  is  seeking  to  pverthrow  North 
vMtnam  or  to  t<^pie  Its  conmiunlst  regUne, 
«w»  though  It  Is  one  of  the  most  cheirlee^ 
•M  heartless  on  earth.  The  United  States 
wnmands  fantastic  mUltary  power  but  it« 
"•Of  that  power  has  been  reluctant,  gradu- 
wo.  and  concerned  to  limit  clvUlan  casual- 
wi  and  damage.  It  stands  \n  direct  and  vivid 
wntrast  to  the  terror  and  atroclUes  dellber- 
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ately  employed  by  the  Viet  Cong  through 
South  Vietnam. 

Undeniably,  the  savagery  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  inltlsted  by  the  Viet  Coog,  gives  it  a 
special  mortU  dimension.  I  am  as  conscious 
of  this  as  any  other  New  Zealand  citizen  and 
I  long  to  see  the  war  ended.  But  surrender, 
or  a  fraudulent  peace,  would  be  no  answer 
to  the  Issues  posed  by  communist  aggres- 
sion. Where  men  and  nations  seek  to  achieve 
unjust  ends  by  force  and  violence,  men  who 
value  freedom  have  a  right  to  assistance  In 
defending  themselves.  Out  of  all  the  horror 
of  Vietnam,  one  thing  emerges  clearly — the 
refusal  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
support  the  NaUonal  Liberation  Front  or  to 
submit  to  force.  That  being  so,  I  fall  to  see 
how  we  can  do  otherwise  than  give  what 
help  we  can.  In  both  military  and  civilian 
fields,  untU  the  threat  of  aggression  Is 
averted  and  the  foundations  for  a  lasting 
settlement  are  laid. 

HAS  A  STALKMATI  BEEN   REACHXP? 

What  are  the  prospects  of  thU?  Are  allied 
sacrifice  and  effort  leading  to  progress?  Or 
has  nothing  more  been  achieved  than  a  stale- 
mate which  may  last  a  very  long  time? 

Real  progress  haa  been  and  la  still  being 
achieved  In  both  mllltaiy  and  political 
spheres.  The  communist  forces  have  been 
defeated  wherever  they  have  been  found  in 
strength,  and  It  appears  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  risk  that  they  wiu  succeed  In 
their  objecttve  o*  subjxigaOng  the  South 
The  secure  areas  of  South  Vietnam  have  been 
extended,  so  that  many  more  of  the  people 
may  live.  In  peace,  without  fear  of  Viet  Cong 
atrodUes.  Roads  and  waterways  are  being 
cleared,  and  development  of  South  Vietnam's 
economy  is  taking  place. 

P^Ul  economic  reconstruction  cannot  of 
cours.'  take  place  untU  after  the  war.  Never- 
theless a  marked  degree  of  economic  stablUty 
has  already  been  achieved.  At  the  same  time 
even  in  the  midst  of  war,  natlon-buUdlng 
projecta,  such  as  hydroelectric  schemes  are 
going  ahead.  Nor  should  It  \x  overlooked 
that,  destructive  as  war  invariably  la,  when 
the  conflict  U  at  last  over.  South  Vietnam 
wUl  be  left  with  a  chain  ol  new  porta,  new 
alrflelds.  new  roads,  and  a  reservoir  of  man- 
power trained  in  skills  of  value  to  Vietnam's 
future  development.  These  things  are  In 
themselves  an  unequal  compensation  for  the 
sacrifices  which  the  Vietnamese  people  have 
undergone;  even  so,  they  provide  an  earnest 
that  once  a  settlement  is  achlev( 
namese  people  will  have  a-f^mdatlon  oi» 
which  to  construct  the  free  Ufe  and  wld^ 
oiHX>rtunlties  for  which  they  have  given  so 
much. 

I  attach  particular  significance  to  achieve- 
ments in  the  political  field.  Despite  the  haz- 
ards of  war  and  the  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
elections  have  been  held  at  several  levels  in 
South  Vietnam.  A  new  construction  has  been 
drawn  up  by  a  freely  chosen  Constituent 
Assembly  and  recently,  despite  a  determined 
and  ruthless  attempt  by  the  Viet  Cong  to 
wreck  the  elections,  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  went  to  the  polls  in  large  numbers 
to  choose  the  men  who  are  to  lead  their 
Government.  By  any  standards,  this  is  an  im- 
pressive achievement  but  the  fact  that  these 
elections  were  held  freely  in  a  country  torn 
by  war  and  comparatively  imtutored  in  the 
traditions  of  parliamentary  democracy  la 
remarkable  Indeed. 

Much  of  course  remains  to  be  done.  The 
important  consideration,  however,  is  that 
the  basis  has  been  laid  for  the  development 
of  a  stable,  broadly-based,  and  representa- 
tive form  of  government.  The  South  Viet- 
namese have  shown  that  they  reject  utterly 
the  communist  blue-print  for  the  future  of 
their  country  and  they  have  Indicated  firmly 
that  they  wish  to  follow  the  path  of  free 
democratic  government.  If  the  various  politi- 
cal groupings  in  South  Vietnam  can  now  put 
their  differences  aside  and  work  together  for 


the  common  good  at  their  country  then  we 
may  be  at  the  starting  point  of  a  new  and 
more  hopeful  period.  Certainly  the  stage  haa 
been  set  for  new  efforts  to  further  the  social 
revolution  which  is  under  way  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  pursue  the  search  for  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  of  the  conflict.  This  could,  if 
only  the  North  Vietnamese  will  face  up  to 
the  startling  changes  which  have  oocurred 
in  South  Vietnam,  be  a  turning  point  in  the 
long  struggle  for  peace  in  ^netnam. 


Tke     Dkkey-LincolB     Powcrplaat     aad 
Soatkcn  New  Eacland  Power  Costs 

SPEECH   - 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  OTIEILL,  JR. 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVia 

Wednesday,  October  IS.  1967 
The  House  In  Committee  ot  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res. 
888),  making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  record  votes  of  the  89th 
and  90th  Congresses  show  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  catevorlcaUy 
opposes  construction  of  the  IMckey- 
Lincoln  powerplant.  It  would  provide  no 
redeeming  water  resource  devel(H>mait 
benefit  to  compensate  for  its  enormous 
cost  of  over  one- third  of  a  billion  tax- 
payer dollars,  and  its  continuing  annual 
tax  loss  of  $3  to  $5  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  It 
clear  that  I  and  others  in  southern  New 
England  oppose  Dickey-Lincoln,  sited  in 
northern  Maine,  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  provide  the  three  southern  New 
England  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut  it  would  be  built 
to  serve  with  liigh-cost  power. 

In  1975,  the  average  wholesale  cost  of 
Dickey-Lincoln  baseload  and  peaking 
power  would  be  not  less  than  1.67  cents 
a  kilowatt-hour,  according  to  the  find- 
ings of  the  House  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee investigative  staff. 

In  1965,  the  average  wholesale  cost  of 
power  to  the  municipal  utility  systems  of 
Massachusetts  was  1.33  cents  a  kilowatt- 
hour.  Due  to  wholesale  rate  reducUcMis 
effected  since  then  it  is  less  today,  and  it 
is  scheduled  to  go  even  lower  by  1975, 
according  to  the  PPC  national  power 
survey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that — notwithstanding  it 
would  have  a  powerplant  efficiency  index 
of  minus  60  percent — it  has  been  as- 
serted that  Dickey-Lincoln  could  serve 
as  a  so-called  yardstick  for  New  England 
power  costs.  I  must  point  out  that,  as 
shown  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  presiding  ex- 
aminer in  the  western  Massachusetts 
license  proceedings,  the  cost  of  Dickey- 
Lincoln  peaking  power  would  exceed  the 
cost  of  providing  equivalent  power  by 
private  industry's  new,  taxpaying  faciU- 
ties  in  New  England  by  more  than  34 
percent.  A  powerplant  that  represents  an 
annual  overcharge  of  more  than  34  per- 
cent is  not  southern  New  England's  idea 
of  a  yardstick  for  its  power  costs. 
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Ewcka!— "I  Hare  Fowul  It!" 


ban  In  Eureka.  A  chocolate 
or  a  Peach  Melba,  yes;  booze. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   XLXXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  19.  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  the 
Middle  West  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  there  are  other  places  in  the  coun- 
try which  are  very  desirable,  but  we  do 
feel  that  our  area  is  really  "God's  coun- 
try," and  It  is  therefore  very  pleasing  to 
have  this  feeling  bolstered  by  outsiders 
who  are  overwhelmed  when  exposed  to 
the  benefits  we  can  offer  in  this  hurly- 
burly  modem  world  of  ours.  In  that 
connection  I  am.  therefore,  happy  to 
place  in  the  Record  the  editorial  written 
by  Mr.  Carl  Greenberg,  who  is  the  politi- 
cal editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  He 
visited  Eureka,  HI.,  recently  while  cover- 
ing the  visit  of  Governor  Reagan,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, to  Eureka  College,  his  alma 
mater,  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  "a 
new  library.  Mr.  Greenberg  came,  saw, 
and  was  conquered  by  the  warmth  and 
friendliness  of  the  people,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  countryside,  and  most  of  all,  by  the 
realization  that  there  are  still  areas  in 
the  coimtry  that  have  smog- free  air, 
which  is  really  a  revelation  to  someone 
from  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  the  editorial  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Etjbxka! — "I  Have  Found  It!" 
(By  Carl  Greenberg) 

The  other  day  a  professor  of  environmental 
design  listed  16  cities  of  the  world,  as  tops  in 
living  conditions. 

Paris  was  first.  Rome  and  London  were 
second  and  third.  Los  Angeles  was  fifteenth. 
In  between  were  such  places  as  Venice  and 
Istanbul  and  Pittsburgh. 

Eureka,  ni.,  didn't  get  a  mention. 

I'U  bet  Prof.  John  E.  Burchard  of  UC 
Berkeley  has  never  even  been  in  Eureka. 

Well,  I  have.  And  that's  more  than  most 
people  in  the  whole  world  can  say.  Have 
YOU  ever  been  to  Eureka?  I  thought  not. 

Oh.  I'U  grant  that  Eureka  doesn't  have  any 
great  museums  and  art  galleries  and  swim- 
ming pools  in  every  backyard  and  fine  stores 
where  they  sell  suitings  and  shirtings  and 
Belanciagas  or  Laurents  and  they  haven't  got 
a  Rolls  Royce  or  Jaguar  agency  in  town,  or  a 
savings  and  loan  or  bank  on  every  corner. 

The  truth  la  there  aren't  many  comers  In 
the  place  at  aU. 

But  111  tell  you  what  they  have  got: 

Eureka  has  about  3,600  pec^le,  many  of 
whom  live  in  well-kept  homes  that  may  be 
70  or  80  years  old.  Some  of  the  homes  may 
even  go  back  to  the  time  when  Eureka  was 
called  Walnut  Orove — and  that  was  more 
than  100  years  ago. 

They  have  smeg-free  air. 

They  have  a  people  who  impressed  me  aa 
undeflled  by  a  lot  of  the  phony  sophistication 
and  braggadocio  that  goes  with  the  big  city. 

They  have  a  warmth  and  friendliness. 

They  have  American  flags  that  nobody  has 
to- urge  them  to  display  on  appropriate  occa- 
sions. 

They  have  the  Idea  the  Fourth  of  July  Is 
still  worth  celebrating. 

They  have  a  belief  in  God.  Home  and 
Country. 

Oo  ahead  and  sneer  at  them,  but  if  you 
look  closely,  they're  doing  the  same  at  you. 

The  last  holdup  In  the  town  was  about  10 
years  ago  and  that  was  by  aome  bird  from 
another  dty. 


There  are 
ice  cream 
no. 

If  you  want  liquor,  you'll  have  to  go  be- 
yond the  city  limits — that  is.  if  you  want  to 
drink  it  outsUe  your  home. 

Among  thefthlngs  I  didn't  see  in  Eureka: 

Pickets. 

Hippies.        ' 

Trafflc  slgn4ls.  "don't"  signs,  litter  In  the 
streets,  "for  sale"  signs  on  the  houses. 

I  saW  a  peo|>le  who  ^pear  to  be  living  in 
contentment,  i  who  probably  don't  have  to 
lock  their  dottrs  at  night,  who  mind  their 
own  business  Instead  of  yours. 

I  saw  beautiful  maples  that  were  shedding 
their  leaves  dn  broad  green  lawns. 

I  saw  gorgeous  rolling  hlUs  where  an  occa- 
sional horse  was  loping  in  pasture.  I  saw  a 
friendly  wave  now  and  then  aa  I  drove  the 
narrow  highwby  out  of  town. 

I  saw  a  little  bit  of  what's  left  of  America 
as  It  was  whea  I  was  a  boy. 

And  I  wish  It  all  could  be  true  again. 

Sour?  I 

You  bet  I  aA. 

The  rest  oi  the  world  takes  our  largesse 
and  spits  in  our  eye. 

We  product  the  finest  cars  In  the  world 
and  kill  ours^ves  with  them. 

We  have  polluted  the  air  and  our  streams 
and  ourselves.! 

We  have  th^  most  efficient  and  deadly  un- 
derworld of  aay  nation. 

We  tap  eacti  other's  telephones  and  peek  in 
everybody's  k^hole. 

We  are  weikhted  down  with  serial  num- 
bers—mUitarjT  Social  Security,  bank,  credit 
cards,  zip  codes,  area  codes.  Jack  Armstrong 
codes,  and  top  many  ordinary  oo'ds  in  the 
head — for  wh^h  we  have  yet  to  And  a  cure, 
column   is   Ronald    Reagan's 
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This    whole 
fault 

If  he  hadn't 
alma  mater's 
happened. 


gone  to  Eureka  to  dedicate  his 
library,  this  never  would  have 


Continni^g  AppropriatioBt,  1968 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  UOYD  MEEDS 

lor  WASBZNCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  18,  1967 

The  House  j  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Istate  of  Jibe  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
888),  niaking 'Continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  yeai  1968,  and  tar  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MEEI|S.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  MacGregor  substitute 
to  the  pendlhg  Ottlnger  amendment. 

The  MacGregor  proposal  would  re- 
scind fiscal  1968  appropriations  for  the 
supersonic  transport.  The  Ottinger 
amendment  would  repeal  all  funds  for 
the  SST.  including  those  now  ongoing. 

One  amendment  would  be  slow  stran- 
gulation. The  other  would  be  instant 
death.  I 

Both  amefidments,  I  am  sure,  would 
cause  delight  and  rejoicing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  British  and 
French  with  their  Concorde  are  already 
3Vi  years  ahted  of  our  supersonic  trans- 
port. They  opect  to  begin  commercial 
service  In  1*71.  The  earliest  timetable 
for  the  Ameiican  aircraft  is  1974. 

The  situation  is  very  clear,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Delay  pt  this  program  would  seri- 
ously compi^nise  American  technical 
superiority. '  Ve  would  also  strike  a  dam- 
aging blow  t  >  American  Jobs  and  profits. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  developing  this  aircraft 
will  be  repaid  when  the  company  sells 
300  of  them,  i  If  6-percent  interest  is 
charged,  then  the  cost  will  be  paid 
when  500  aircraft  are  sold.  The  market 
for  the  Americftn  SST  Is  estimated  at  up 
to  1,100. 

In  short,  th^,  we  have  to  push  ahead 
of  or  fall  behihd  in  the  competition  for 
technical  superiority  and  for  a  sound 
balance-of -paj  ments  situation. 


Inflation  Is  Called  Big  Challenfe  to  Life 
Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

(  r  CAUroBnA 
IN  THE  HOUsk  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau,  October  19,  1967 

Mr.  BOB  piLSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

(From  the  8«n  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune, 

pet.  16. 1967] 

iKrLATioN  Is  CaIxed  Big  Challenge  to  Urt 

I  INSTTKAKCE 

(Br  Mike  Konon) 

The  greatest  f^haIlenge  facing  life  Insur- 
ance in  the  modern  age  is  the  prospect  ot 
continuing  inflation,  according  to  the  pres- 
ident of  one  o^  the  largest  life  insurance 
firms  in  the  couqtry. 

John  T.  Fey.  president  of  National  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  Mont^lier,  Vt..  on  a  visit 
to  San  Diego  laat  week,  noted  that  his  firm 
Is  working  on  ab  answer  to  the  continuing 
erosion  of  buying  power  of  the  dollar. 

"We  are  working  on  development  of  a 
balanced  contract,  with  a  guaranteed  por- 
tion and  a  variable  bonus,  to  be  used  as  ■ 
hedge  against  ibflation.  Probably  this,  the 
variable  annuity  field,  will  represent  a  major 
share  of  the  biisiness  in  the  1970s."  Fey 
said.  I 

The  variable  plan  would  offer  much  more 
than  a  mutual  fund  because  of  the  bonus 
provisions,  Fey  siiid. 

All  life  Insurance  offers  a  guarantee,  Pey 
noted,  but  the  new  plans  under  development 
will  also  compensate  for  an  eaOmated  Infla- 
tionary trend  of  a'/j  per  cent  per  year  for  the 
next  10  years,  increasing  sophistication  hu 
made  people  mare  aware  of  the  inflationary 
bite  on  the  doU^r,  a  bite  which  took  a  jump 
of  an  estimated  i  per  cent  last  year. 

"People  have  more  dollars  for  savings.  With 
longer  life  expectancy  they  are  concerned 
with  building  \|p  a  retirement  fund.  In  t 
sense,  life  Insurance  Is  becoming  living  in- 
surance," Pey  sa(d. 

Inflation  and  the  changing  economy  also  Is 
bringing  insurance  companies  to  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  their  ultra  conservative  Invest- 
ment patterns.  Fey  said.  Traditionally  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  the  Invested  funds  were 
in  gilt-edged  bohds.  Fey  said.  Now  firms  are 
looking  for  more|  and  more  equity  opportuni- 
ties to  improve  {return  c»i  investments. 

"We  face  thf  problem  in  the  current 
changeable  maiiket  of  continuing  to  stay 
short  (on  term  of  loans)  and  stlU  get  the 
highest  yields,"  the  Insurance  executive  said. 

Fey  applauded  recent  efforts  by  the  life- 
Insurance  field  to  enter  Into  the  field  of  slum 
Improvemen't  through  oommltment  of  tl 
bUllon  In  loans.  The  answer  to  slum  prob- 
lems eventually  will  be  fo\ind,  the  ez-MariiM 
buaineasman  believes,  in  a  combination  ct 
government  and  private  enterprise  "know- 
bow  and  expertlie." 
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national  Life  ranks  2Srd  in  size  among  the 
1,751  listed  life  insurance  oompaniea.  F«y 
Tldted  general  agent  Max  L.  Cartmlll,  1717 
nfth  Ave.,  on  a  visit  at  Wert  Ooaot  agencies. 
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Public  Debate  Orer  Yietaaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  MAasACRxrsrm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  19.  1967 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  and  weeks  public  debate  over  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  probably  escalated 
even  more  than  the  war  Itself.  To  Amer- 
icans trying  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
dilenuna  of  the  war.  much  of  this  debate 
is  confusing  and  some  of  it  falls  below 
the  standards  of  realism  and  responsi- 
bility. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House.  I  am  enclosing  two  recent 
editorials  from  newspapers  serving  my 
(Bstrict  which  have  consistently  called 
for  a  balanced  perspective  in  the  Viet- 
nam debate.  The  first  article,  from  the 
Qulncy  Patriot  Ledger,  points  out  that 
debate  has  reached  the  point  where  both 
the  administration  and  its  critics  are  tak- 
ing extreme  viewpoints  to*  rebut  what 
the  other  side  is  sajrlng.  This  is  a  timely 
warning  to  be  wary  of  the  statements 
and  claims  being  made  by  both  sides. 

The  second  editorial,  from  the  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times,  praises  the 
President  for  putting  forth  the  basic  rea- 
lons  for  our  presence  in  Vietnam  In  his 
•ddress  to  the  Nation  last  week. 

It  is  important  for  all  Americans- 
critics  of  our  policy  and  supporters 
aHke— to  imderstand  our  basic  purpose 
in  Vietnam.  It  is,  first,  to  safeguard  the 
light  of  self-determination  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  second,  in  global  terms 
to  show  the  particularly  violent  strain 
of  Asian  communism  that  subversion  and 
•ggresslon  wlU  not  be  allowed  to  succeed 
Any  appraisal  of  our  policy  must  proceed 
from  these  basic  purposes. 

Whatever  position  one  takes  regarding 
the  Vietnam  war,  Mr.  Speaker,  exag- 
«wated  claims  made  during  the  debate 
we  not  helpful  to  Americans  honestly 
trying  to  find  the  truth.  As  one  of  the 
lollowlng  editorials  points  out.  it  is  ir- 
l^nsible  either  to  gloss  over  the  frus- 
BTitions  of  our  Vietnam  policy,  or  to  in- 
m  that  nothing  is  going  right.  At  a  time 
TOOi  responsible  national  debate  is 
needed  more  than  ever,  the  Congress 
murt  surely  do  its  part  to  clarify  the 
MW  realities  of  our  Vietnam  Involve- 
ment. 

Tat  of  the  editorials  is  as  follows: 
l^iwa   the   Patriot   Ledger,    Qulncy.    Mass. 
Sept.  27,  1067  J 
Nor  Black  and  Whitx 
*•  the  pubUc  debate  over  the  Vietnam 
rhZT*^'  American  citizens  wlU  have  to 
»■  lacreaalngly  wary  of  the  statements  and 
^na   betag   made    by   the    AdmlntatraUon 
™o  Its  critics. 

.^debate  is  rewtalag  the  point  where 
J»to«  Adnnntetratlan  and  tt.  oppanenti 

S  oS«?.I?'7°^  viewpoteU  to  mmt  what 
""  ouier  side  la  saying. 


South  Vietnam's  elections,  for  example, 
were  termed  "fraudulent"  and  "rigged"  by 
the  critics,  whereas  the  Administration  por- 
trayed them  as  a  major  step  towaid  de- 
mocracy. 

The  critics  say  the  bombing  is  not  work- 
ing, while  the  Administration  insists  that  it 
is  necessary  and  is  effective. 

There  are  charges  that  South  Vietnam  is 
not  doing  all  it  should  be  doing  in  the  war 
effort.  Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke,  R-Maas..  last 
week  said  the  government  and  people  of 
South  Vietnam  have  refused  to  make  a  total 
commitment  to  winning  the  war.  Associated 
Press  Correspondent  Peter  Amett  U  criUcal 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  army. 

On  the  other  side.  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  told  a  panel  of  Purman  Univer- 
sity students  and  teachers  In  South  Carolina 
last  week  to  discount  reports  of  slackness  on 
the  part  of  South  Vietnamese  forces.  He  said 
it  is  "time  to  put  an  end  to  this  kind  of 
propaganda." 

Exaggerated  claims  made  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  war  are  not  helpful  to  Americans 
honestly  trying  to  find  the  truth.  The  world  Is 
not  composed  of  hawks  and  doves,  or  black 
and  white  simplifications.  The  South  Viet- 
namese army  is  neither  totally  inefficient  nor 
the  world's  prime  fighting  force. 

If  the  debate  on  the  war  is  to  have  any 
meaning  at  all,  it  will  have  to  be  based  on 
the  tough  realities  of  the  Vietnamese  situa- 
tion and  avoidance  of  misleading  simplifi- 
cations. The  Vietnamese  war  is  a  complex 
struggle  in  which  there  are  many  elements. 
It  is  Irresponsible  either  to  gloss  over  the 
inadequacies  and  the  frustrations,  or  to  in- 
sist that  nothing  is  going  right.  The  debate 
must  be  based  on  informed,  balanced  Judg- 
ment. 

The  citizen  may  also  be  confused  by  pub- 
lic statement  of  the  diplomats.  He  is  told 
that  there  are  "peace  initiatives"  being  made, 
yet  the  public  comments  of  the  diplomats  do 
not  seem  very  peaceable. 

The  day  after  VS.  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  asked  whether  Russia  and  other 
supporters  of  North  Vietnam  would  use  their 
Influence  to  obtain  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
war  if  the  Americans  stopped  bombing  North 
Vietnam,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko  said  peace  was  possible  only  if  the 
United  States  withdrew  its  forces.  The  Rus- 
sians also  concluded  a  military  assistance 
agreement  with  Hanoi. 

However,  there  is  a  disUnct  difference  be- 
tween the  diplomatic  JousUng  in  public  and 
the  quiet,  unpubUclzed  diplomatic  efforts 
going  on  behind  the  scenes.  What  is  said 
publicly  may  be  only  window-dressing;  it's 
what  is  said  and  done  in  private  confidence 
that  counts. 


ly  regretted — about  Czechoslovakia  and  Po- 
land when  Hitler  began  the  takeovw*  that 
fattened  his  desire  for  world  conquest. 

Also  underlining  the  administration's  con- 
viction of  the  rlghtnesB  of  its  course  was  Mr 
Johnson's  unequivocal  pledge  that.  "We  wlU 
provide  all  that  our  brave  men  require  to  do 
the  Job  that  must  be  done." 

Mr.  Johnson's  words  were  exactly,  in  tone 
and  dlrecUon,  what  must  be  said.  The  great- 
est obstacle  to  a  negoUated  setUement  of  the 
war.  the  surest  Inducement  to  unwanted  es- 
calation, is  to  have  the  enemy  misread  the 
strength  and  resoluOon  of  the  US  effort. 
The  President  cleared  the  record"  for  critics 
at  home  and  for  the  patient  board  of  strateer 
waiting  in  Hanoi,  Moscow  and  Peking 


ScrantoB  NatiTe  Mao  To  Kaow  ia  Rmm 


[Prom   the  New  Bedford.   Mass.,   Standard- 
Times,  Oct.  1,  1967] 
Right  Address  at  Right  Tuck 

The  sense  of  determination  so  needed  to 
unite  people  at  home  and  to  give  second 
thoughts  to  the  enemy  dominated  President 
Johnson's  address  Friday  night  on  the  course 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  offer  of  negoUation  was  there  as 
usual,  and  gently  couched,  but  as  the  Presi- 
dent declared,  the  terms  are  already  well 
known  to  Hanoi. 

But  both  In  the  percentage  of  his  address 
devoted  to  the  subject,  and  in  personal  em- 
phasis, the  President's  theme  was  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  seeing  the  struggle  through 
as  long  as  Hanoi  plays  the  waiting  game. 

And.  In  a  seeming  departure  from  the 
usual  order  of  priority,  the  President  stressed 
the  basic  but  not  always  declared  reason 
for  the  U.S.  presence  In  Vietnam,  that  the 
.aeourtty  and  freedom  of  this  nation  are  dl- 
rectay  involved  In  ttie  aggreasire  Communist 
tbfBst  in  tbe  developing  East. 

Tht  area  is  miles  away,  to  be  rore,  but  the 
•ame  obwrvatloii  was  made— and  later  fruge- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or    PDfNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  19.  1967 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
the  writing  of  Mr.  Jim  Bishop  has  de- 
lighted the  American  reader,  both 
through  his  books  and  through  his  daily 
columns  in  many  of  our  newspapers. 

In  his  column  of  October  18,  1967  ap- 
pearing in  the  Scranton  Times, '  Mr 
Bishop  pays  tribute  to  one  of  the  out- 
standing churchmen  of  this  generation. 
Archbishop  Martin  J.  O'Connor,  chief  of 
communications  at  the  Vatican  and  the 
ranking  American  prelate  in  Rome. 

I  take  a  particular  pride  in  this  tribute 
because  Archbishop  O'Connor  is  a  naUve 
son  of  Scranton  in  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Archbishop  O'Connor  is  not  only  a  dis- 
tinguished American  prelate.  He  is  also  a 
learned  and  most  kind  man.  I  am  certain 
that  many  of  you  were  fascinated  several 
years  ago  when,  as  the  head  of  the  North 
American  CoUege  in  Rome,  the  »x»d 
archbishop  conducted  a  television  tour 
of  the  Vatican  for  the  viewers  which  was 
indeed  memorable.  For  those  of  you  who 
may  have  met  the  archbishop  in  Rome  I 
am  sure  there  would  be  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  there  Is  no  kinder,  more 
thoughtful  man  anywhere  to  be  found. 

I  know  you  will  wish  to  join  me,  Mr 
Speaker,  in  extending  my  ■  own  best 
wishes  to  Archbishop  O'Connor  With 
your  permission  I  will  append  here  the 
column  of  Mr.  Bishop  to  which  I  have 
referred: 

SCEANTOK   NaTTVE   "MaN   To   KkOW"   IK   ROIfX 

(By  Jim  Bishop) 

This  is  written  about  seven  miles  straight 
up,  somewhere  between  Athens,  Greece  and 
the  IsUnd  of  Rhodes.  The  sky  is  a  deeper 
blue  than  the  sea.  A  thin  rim  of  creamy 
clouds  all  around  the  horizon  separates  the 
two.  Otherwise  we  might  be  fiylng  upside 
down  without  knowing. 

SU  hundred  miles  an  hour  Is  incredibly 
slow.  I've  been  watching  that  chocolate- 
colored  isUnd  for  20  minutes,  and  aU  it  has 
done  is  move  from  a  position  ataead  to  one 
dlrecOy  below.  It's  a  good  time  for  a  nap 
but  my  wife  has  learned  that  the  steward- 
esses are  about  to  serve  a  hot  ^*-^-iMin  inmii 
soup,  broiled  double  lamb  ch<^)«,  a  -.i.^  of 
lettuce,  cucumbers,  onions  and  trt»i«»/^^ 
wjth  Roquefort  dressing,  asparagus  with  hoi- 
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land&Ue  sauce,  small  pan-browned  potatoes, 
and  creamy  cbocolate  eclairs  and  Ice  cream. 
~  "nila  keepe  her  awake.  Her  elbow  keepe  me 
awake,  so  I  look  out  the  window  and  watch 
the  Island.  Slowly,  It  move  behind  us  and 
the  little  Tillages  on  the  sides  of  mountains 
look  like  bandfuls  of  orange  confetti. 

I  always  leave  Rome  confused.  It  Is  the 
most  materialistic  and  the  moet  spiritual  city 
In  the  world.  It  Is  a  marble  goddess  In  a 
sable  stole:  a  pagan  child  with  dark,  luminous 
eyes;  an  old  lady  selling  violets  who  wlU 
never  have  any  of  her  own. 

The  best  man  to  know — ^If  you  can  know 
but  one — Is  Archbishop  Btartln  J.  O'Connor. 
I  remember  him  best  as  president  of  North 
American  Ck>Uege,  and,  prior  to  that,  a  great 
son  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  Today  he  Is 
chief  of  communications  at  the  Vatican,  the 
ranking  American  behind  the  walls  of  St. 
Peter's. 

He  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  three 
poi>es — ^Plus  XTT,  John  XXIIl  and  Paul  VI. 
When  the  synod  of  bishops  began  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  press  of  the  world  had  to  turn 
to  O'Connor  to  get  the  story.  No  one  else 
had  It;  no  one  else  was  permitted  to  dls- 
euBB  It. 

.  And  yet,  ^e  Is  the  most  accessible  man  to 
the  press.  He  sits  at  a  desk  in  a  castle  behind 
the  bcMllica,  a  ruddy,  energetic  man  of  67. 
The  office  walls  are  of  pale  green  damask,  the 
boxed  drapes  hide  day  from  night.  Thtf  desk, 
hand-carved,  has  an  unseen  plaque  under  the 
blotter.  It  was  given  to  Monsignor  Bugenlo 
Pacelli  when  he  left  Berlin  as  papal  nuncio 
to  become  Vatican  Secretary  of  State. 

In  time,  three  popes  pored  over  the  troubles 
of  the  world  at  that  desk.  Today,  the  heavy 
elbows  of  an  American  rest  on  it.  He  is  (vesl- 
dent  at  the  Pontiflcla  Commlsslone  per  le 
-  Oommunlcazlonl  Sociall,  the  press  agent  pipe- 
line to  the  world. 

That  Island  Is  now  slipping  backward  over 
the  Mge  of  the  sea.  Beneath  the  silvery  wings 
is  a  waterbiig  with  a  trail  of  white.  A  streamer 
is  boimd  from  Africa  toward  Greece.  To  be  the 
people  on  deck,  this  huge  plane  must  be  the 
gUAt  of  a  sunbeam  in  an  azure  sky.  The 
broiled  chops  are  on  the  tray  and  the  type- 
wrlt«' — my  bread  and  butter — Is  dispossessed. 

Italy  should  revise  its  currency  system.  Af- 
ter the  war,  the  Ura  slid  down  a  coal  chute 
and  never  came  up.  The  rate  of  exchange  is 
620  to  the  dollar,  and  this  forces  American 
women  to  carry  pencils  and  pads  in  their 
purses.  A  waiter  who  is  given  a  hundred  lira 
note  Is  not  very  happy  because  it  amounts  to 
less  than  17  cents.  A  lacy  blouse  in  a  window 
A  9,300  lire  sounds  like  a  fortune,  but  Is 
really  $15. 

The  caahlers  in  hotels  make  change  in 
king-size  10,00  lira  notes,  and  do  not  want  to 
exchange  them  for  smaller  notes.  When  the 
tourist  checks  out,  the  cashier  at  the  Excel- 
sior aays:  "Sorry,  we  do  not  accept  coins."  I 
walked  out  with  my  forehead  lit  up  "Tilt." 

One  of  the  men  who  will  leave  Rome  this 
month  Is  Leo  Hochstetter.  He  has  been  chief 
of  the  Rome  Bureau  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  for  a  long  time.  He  is  Jack 
Valentl's  man.  and  is  being  moved  to  Eng- 
land. Valentl  Is  regarded  as  the  hardest- 
working  president  of  the  Motion  Picture  As- 
sociation since  the  office  was  created  by  Will 
Hays. 

Hochstetter  was  telling  me  that,  when  he 
ftrst  arrived  in  Italy  he  was  not  aware  that 
the  Italians  have  seventeen  religious  holi- 
days per  year.  In  addition  to  the  customary 
dvil  celebrations. 

On  his  second  day,  he  arrived  at  the  build- 
ing to  find  all  the  offices  empty.  A  woman  was 
mppplng  the  corridor.  "Where  Is  everylMdy?'' 
IM  said.  She  dldnt  even  look  up.  "Tbday,"  she 
IntonMl.  "Is  Asoenakn  Thursday." 

'Teah?"  said  Hodistetter  In  wonderment. 
"Who  w«nt  up?" 

A  nsAlve  of  Scranton,  Archbishop  O'Oonncr 
ta  a  former  paetor  of  St.  Peters  OMbedna 


and  former  auxiliary  bishop  of  Scranton.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  head  of  the  Pontifical 
Commissioii  for  Social  Ccmmunlcatlons,  he 
also  is  apofl  ;oUc  nuncio  (ambassador)  to  the 
island  of  ii  Eilta,  the  first  to  be  appointed  to 
that  post. 

Prom  194k  until  1964  Arcbbisbop  O'Connor 
was  rector  t>f  the  Pontifical  North  American 
College  in  |tome.  He  was  elevated  to  arch- 
bishop in  1^9  by  the  late  Pope  John  XXm 
and  was  na^ied  papal  nuncio  to  Malta  Dec.  15, 
1965.  An  anfaual  visitor  to  this  area,  he  qient 
some  time  li  ere  last  July. 
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NSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  B  OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thu'sday.  October  19,  1967 

Mr.  Wn  LIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  recei  itly  reading  an  article  in  the 
Flint.  Mici.,  Journal,  on  the  Neighbor- 
hood Yout^  Corps,  I  thought  how  much 
such  a  proirram  would  have  meant  to  me 
during  my  [high  school  days. 

The  Neighborhood  YoUth  Corps  pro- 
gram seems  to  have  something  good  and 
useful  for  everyone  connected  with  it: 
The  city,  the  youths  who  are  in  it  and  the 
townspeople  who  benefit  in  many  ways. 
One  of  thel  things  that  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  me,  for  it  carried  me  back  to 
the  days  when  I  first  looked  for  a  job.  was 
the  statement  of  a  young  Jiigh  school 
graduate,  faullne  Delgado/  who  did  a 
fine  job  in  the  office  of  the  Itfeal  Air  Force 
recruiting  pfflce. 

Pauline's  statement  may  strike  a  re- 
sponsive coord  in  the  memories  of  many 
of  us  here.  She  said : 

The  NYC  program  helps  teens  by  giving 
them  work  Experience.  People  say  they  don't 
want  you  without  experience,  but  you  can't 
get  it  withobt  a  job. 

I  know  mow  true  the  last  part  of  her 
statement  Is  from  experience — and  how 
discouragiiig  it  was  to  me  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues maty  have  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing this  Interesting  and  Informative 
article,  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point:        I 

YotrrH    Coars   Jobs   Helped    Cool   Negroes' 

I  SUMMEB 

(»  Jana  Bommersbach) 

Not  all  of  Flint's  Negro  youths  were  rest- 
less and  unetnployed  this  summer. 

At  the  same  time  that  local  businesses  were 
searching — and  in  some  cases,  creating — Jobs 
for  unemployed  youths,  about  300  Negroes 
between  16  and  21  were  working. 

They  represented  90.88  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  students  In  Uie  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corp«  (NYC)  which  completed  Its  sec- 
ond summet  in  Flint  this  year. 

NYC  Is  a  federally  sponsored  program  ad- 
ministered through  the  Flint  Board  ot  Edu- 
cation. It  is  pairt  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  which  helps  poverty  stricken 
youths  who  need  money  to  continue  their 
•ducatloo  aild  to  develop  potential,  said  Wil- 
liam H.  Cralrtord,  dlreetor  of  NYC  asd  the 
Person aljged!  Curriculum  Program  (PGP)  m 
local  aducatton  and  mtk  experience  project. 

Students  <  an  only  ^  amployed  In  MTO  1^ 
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non-profit  or  governmental  agencies.  Eeo. 
nomle  need  l4  the  moet  important  factor  in 
eliglbUlty,  he  pointed  out. 

Under  national  guidelines  for  "povertr 
families,"  a  qon-farm  family  of  five  would 
have  a  yearly  income  of  $3,800;  of  six  $4  200 
and  of  13,  •7,86o.  '     ' 

Flint's  Nrd  youtbs  worked  at  $1.25  u 
hour  for  the  PUnt  pubUc  schools,  Mott  Pro- 
gram.  Hurley  'Hospital,  the  Hint  RecreaUon 
and  Park  Boam  and  the  city. 

Some  were  teacher  aids,  others  were  in- 
specters,  receptionists,  maintenance  men 
and  clerks.       | 

Some  had  forked  during  the  school  yeaj 
with  NYC,  otaers  were  new  this  summer,  and 
then  there  were  those  who  couldn't  get  into 
the  program  because  funds  were  exhausted. 

Crawford  pjoLnted  out  that  many  mote 
young  people  I  could  have  met  the  economic 
guidelines  fori  the  program,  but  there  were 
not  enough  fiinds  to  Include  them  all. 

For  instance,  he  said  there  were  540  youthi 
under  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (ADC) 
alone  who  coitld  have  qualified  for  NYc,  and 
ADC  covers  o^y  29  per  cent  of  the  famUlei 
in  this  low  economic  bracket. 

During  this;  school  year,  130  students  wUl 
be  employed  pi  the  program.  A  total  of  ISO 
worked  during  the  last  school  year,  and  aoo 
youths  were  lii  the  program  In  the  summer 
of  1966. 

White  youttis  were  "recruited"  for  NTC 
this  sununer,  Crawford  said.  Last  summer, 
99  per  cent  of  the  200  corpsmen  were  Negro! 

The  federal  guidelines  have  been  changed 
so  that  now  a  ny  in  school  program  can  alio 
help  out-of-sc  hool  youth,  he  said. 

Salaries  for  the  employes  imder  NYC  an 
completely  pad  by  federal  and  local  fundi 

This  summ«  r,  $213,200  In  total  funds  were 
allocated  for  the  program.  Of  this  amount, 
the  federal  government  paid  $166,100  and 
the  board  of  education  paid  $47,100. 

Administrative  costs  consume  only  20  per 
cent  of  the  tot  al  allotment,  which  covers  staff 
salaries,  equiiment,  supplies,  postage,  tele- 
phone, rent  a:  id  gas  allowances.  The  rest  of 
the  funds,  or  4o  per  cent,  goes  for  the  youth'i 
salaries. 

To  the  students,  NYC  means  spending 
money,  a  chance  to  help  out  at  home,  a 
a  chance  to  ;o  to  college,  or  new  school 
clothes. 

It  means  m^  ire  significant  things  to  Craw- 
ford, who  i>oiated  out  that  only  one  NTC 
student  was  a  Ihigh  school  drop  out  last  year; 
none  was  involved  in  the  "disturbance"  to 
Flint  this  summer,  and  all  were  at  their  jots 
the  day  after  unrest  broke  out. 

To  Craig  Pl#lder,  18,  it  means  a  chance  to 
earn  money  f<>r  college,  and  also  work  clew 
to  his  chosen  Deld. 

He  was  employed  this  simimer  at  the 
DeWaters  Art  Center  as  a  general  watchmaa 
but  he  hopes  someday  to  become  a  comms- 
cial  artist. 

After  graduating  from  Northwestern  Hl^ 
School  this  spflng,  he  received  a  scholarship 
to  study  art  atFerrla  State  College,  througb 
efforts  of  the  NYC. 

When  things  weren't  too  busy  at  the  art 
center,  Craig  had  a  chance  to  do  free-hand 
sketching  of  spme  of  the  exhibits. 

"In  school  Tou  don't  get  to  see  stuff  tbk 
good,"  he  damied.  "Here  you  can  get  ideu 
on  new  styles.f 

There  are  nine  persons  in  Craig's  family. 
His  father  wofks  at  Baker's  Drug  Store  ui 
his  grandfather  is  employed  at  Bulck. 

He  needed  about  $300  for  living  expenses  at 
college  (his  acholarship  covered  other  ei- 
penses)  and  cbtlg  felt  he  helped  his  famU; 
by  earning  it  himself. 

"If  it  hadnt  been  for  NYC,  I'd  never  gotten 
a  job  so  I  could  get  the  money  for  college,' 
he  said. 

An  A  and  B  $tudent,  Craig  had  tried  in  ser- 
eral  downtown  stores  and  factories  to  find  * 
Job.  "any  Job."  but  Jobs  were  scarce  in  Flin* 
tbJs  summer. 
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This  problem  was  faced  "over  and  over 
ifain  by  NYC  this  summer."  said  Michael  L. 
Sepesby,  job  development  and  placement  ape- 
eisUst  fOT  NYC. 

•The  school  system  sells  kids  the  idea  to 
ftay  in  school  and  get  a  blgh  school  diploma," 
be  said,  "but  then  when  they  get  out  and 
bave  that  piece  of  paper  In  their  hands,  they 
can't  find  Jobs." 

Because  Eligha  Deloach  found  a  job  with 
HTC,  bis  family  could  pay  the  deposit  on  a 
new  apartment. 

He  worked  In  daytime  maintenance  at 
City  Hall,  and  one  of  the  things  he  learned 
was  that  policemen  can  be  nice. 

"I  thought  all  policemen  were  mean  and 
big  brutes,  but  I've  found  that  they're  quite 
nice,"  he  said. 

He  Is  considering  working  in  the  new  high 
fchool  Police  Cadet  Program,  which  will 
have  teen-aged  cadets  patrolling  teen  clubs. 
Eligha  "wasn't  too  choosey  about  a  job." 
He  said  it  "takes  a  load  off  my  widowed 
mother,"  to  have  extra  money  coming  In,  and 
he  was  also  able  to  help  buy  school  clothes 
tat  himself  and  his  younger  brother  and 
lister. 

He  tried  to  find  a  job  last  summer  and 
vent  to  the  Youth  Opportunity  Center,  which 
la  under  the  Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission. 

After  they  referred  him  to  a  job,  which 
Bigha  said  was  for  an  older  man  with  me- 
chanical ability,  they  told  him  to  "come 
back  every  16  days"  to  see  If  there  were  any 
other  openings. 

"After  30  days  of  this— that's  the  whole 
rammer,"  Eligha  complained. 

In  a  "roxmd-about  way"  be  found  out 
about  NYC  and  got  a  Job. 

Jobs  offered  to  corpsmen  are  sought  out 
by  the  NYC  counselors,  Sepeshy  said. 

Tat  instance,  in  the  city,  each  department 
head  submitted  a  list  of  jobs  to  be  filled.  It 
listed  the  number  of  sex  needed,  and  from 
this,  the  staff  "counseled  the  students  Into 
the  Jobs,"  Sepeshy  said. 

The  counselors  decided  which  Jobs  the 
ttodents  were  best  qualified  for  and  then 
iuit  them  to  the  prospective  employer  with 
a  card  of  reconunendation. 

All  the  employers  went  along  with  the  rec- 
ommendations, he  said. 

Shepeshy  stressed  that  NYC  tries  to  find 
"meaningful  work"  for  the  corpsmen  and 
siio  to  help  them  establish  good  working 
habits,  such  as  dress  and  grooming. 

"The  objective  is  to  develop  responsibility. 
80  even  if  we  can't  get  them  into  their  field 
0*  Interest,  they're  still  getting  responsibUity 
snd  work  habits,"  Shepeshy  said. 

One  of  the  problems,  however,  is  trying  to 
let  enough  Jobs  to  place  the  corpsmen. 

Since  the  guidelines  state  it  must  be  a 
non-proflt  agency,  there  are  problems  "trying 
to  get  good,  constructive  work  experience."  he 
itsted. 

"The  program  we  have  with  the  city  is  a 
real  answer  to  the  problem  of  finding  mean- 
ingful Jobs,"  Crawford  explained. 

Using  the  NYC  In  munlclpm  departments 
»«•  an  experiment  this  siunmer.  but  Craw- 
ford said  that  the  city  wUl  continue  to  em- 
ploy these  youths. 

"Almost  every  city  department."  wlU  be 
■Bng  corpsmen,  he  said. 

ftawford  also  noted  that  two  NYC  youths 
wped  establish  a  library  in  Probate  Court 
»!•  sununer,  and  others  worked  as  clerks 
"the  YOC,  the  Urban  League  and  Ito  On- 
»s-Job  Training  Center,  and  the  YMCA. 

"We  had  hoped  that  more  NYC  studento 
Twud  be  used  by  the  social  agencies,"  Craw- 
MW  said,  'but  perhaps  because  of  the  nature 
« their  work  it  isn't  feasible." 


at  the  Cedar  Street  ChUdren's  Center,  a  day 
care  facility. 

In  the  morning  he  would  take  the  "older 
boys  out  for  a  roughln'  it."  and  would  help 
supervise  their  playtime.  In  his  "overtime" 
Jacob  and  WUUam  Hendricks,  another  corps- 
man,  buUt  a  tree  play  house  and  reassembled 
a  play  fort,  which  was  donated  to  the  center. 
Jacob  said.  "This  was  the  best  Job  I've  ever 
had.  It  gave  you  a  feeling  of  really  doing 
something." 

He  said  he  hoped  he  gave  the  boys  some- 
thing "you  wish  you'd  had." 

"Some  of  the  boys  don't  have  a  father  In 
the  home,  and  they'll  come  and  talk  about 
baseball.  Even  the  girls  want  to  ask  someone 
about  sports,"  he  said. 

He  valued  the  NYC  program  becavise  "they 
tried  to  find  Jobs  which  brought  people  out. 
Every  day  you  would  go  home  and  know 
there  was  one  little  fellow  there  you  made  a 
bit  happier." 

ResponsibUity  to  Jacob  meant.  "If  I  failed 
myself,  I  faUed  those  kids." 

His  employer,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Blewett.  direc- 
tor of  the  center,  noted  that  she  was  "ex- 
tremely pleased"  at  the  way  her  NYC  em- 
ployes had  worked  out  this  summer. 

In  the  spring  when  the  center  was  In- 
spected by  state  officials,  a  recommendaUon 
was  made  to  have  male  staff  members,  so  the 
NYC  helped  fill  this  bUl. 

At  first,  she  admitted,  she  "hated  to  see 
them  come,  because  I  couldnt  see  how  we 
could  work  four  people  into  our  program." 

But  during  the  summer  she  found  that  the 
students  worked  well  with  the  children. 

"Two  mothers  called  to  exfvees  their  happi- 
ness with  the  boys  for  helping  their  sons" 
she  said. 

"We'd  Uke  to  keep  Jake."  Mrs.  Blewett  com- 
mented. 

Another  satisfied  employer  was  T.  Sgt.  Rich- 
ard D.  Stafford  of  the  Air  Force  Recrultine 
Office.  ^ 

Pauline  Delgado,  a  Northern  High  graduate 
worked  as  a  typist  and  with  flllnig  In  his  of- 
fice this  summer. 

"Pauline  was  a  llfesaver  when  she  came,  for 
she  acquired  the  full  area  of  reeponsibiUtv  " 
he  said.  '' 

"We  should  have  three  recrxaters  In  this 
office,  but  I'm  the  only  one,  so  Pauline  has 
been  like  a  recruiter." 

This  was  the  first  time  his  office  ever  used 
anyone  from  NYC,  but  Sgt.  Stafford  said  he 
"definitely  would  like  to  have  NYC  students 
working"  for  him  in  the  futtire. 

Although  he  would  like  to  keep  Pauline  in 
his  office,  she  wants  to  go  to  the  Flint  Junior 
CoUege  this  fall. 

She  said  the  program  "helps  teens  by  giv- 
ing them  work  experience.  People  say  they 
dont  want  you  vrtthout  experience,  but  you 
cant  get  It  unless  you've  got  a  Job." 

Bryan  Corley.  a  senior  at  Northern  High, 
has  worked  for  two  siunmers  at  Hurley  Hos- 
pital under  NYC. 

This  summer  he  was  in  housekeeping  in 
the  nursing  home. 

While  his  mother  was  alive,  he  helped  sup- 
port the  family  of  six  brothers  and  sisters. 
Now  he  lives  alone,  and  his  Job  at  Hurley  is 
his  only  income. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  would  have  done 
without  this  Job,"  he  said. 

Besides  working,  Bryan  also  went  on  field 
trips,  sponsored  for  the  first  time  this  sum- 
mer by  NYC.  to  Greenfield  VUlage.  a  De- 
troit -nger  baseball  game  and  to  Niagara 
Fails. 
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Action  (COMPACT)  submitted  proposals  for 
an  NYC  program.  However,  both  a  plan  for 
1,012  youths  in  1966.  and  another  for  160  In 
1966  were  rejected. 

In  April  of  1966,  Frank  Stanard.  district 
director  of  NTC  from  Detroit,  approached  the 
PUnt  PubUc  Schools  about  starting  a  Corps 
program  here. 

He  asked  Crawfonj^and  Lester  B.  Ehrbrlght. 
director  of  pupil  personnel,  ii  the  system 
oould  find  Jobs  for  200  youths. 

Crawfc«d  explained  that  the  school  system 
was  approcuihed  because  of  "dlfflcultlea  In 
processing  NYC  proposals." 

In  June.  1966.  Gov.  George  Romney  ap- 
proved a  $92,320  federal  NYC  grant,  and  200 
Flint  students  started  working. 

NYC  has  had  a  good  start  In  Flint,  but 
there  are  stlU  problems — ^Finding  enough  of 
the  right  kind  of  Jobs;  getting  the  yearly 
allocations  from  the  federal  government,  and 
the  strain  on  NYC  counselors  having  so  inany 
corpsmen  imder  their  direction. 

Also  needed.  Crawtord  said.  Is  more  com- 
munication between  the  different  agenciea 
trying  to  find  employment  for  youth.  With 
such  a  Unk.  they  could  aU  help  each  other 
he  said: 

But  these  are  ixx>blems  Crawford  hopes  to 
meet  as  the  corps  goes  Into  another  year. 


Dr.  David  L  McAaiadi  Honored  for 
VietaaB  Scnice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

■->  or  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  IS.  1967 


Jacob  Stuart,  a  senior  at  Central  Hlrii. 
JUj^-buddy"  to  8  to  7-year-old  boy.  this 

B»  »nd  three  other  NYC  students  worked 


The  only  cost  to  him  was  a  $5  charge  for 
the  Niagara  Falls  trip. 

Other  corpsmen  worked  as  InspecUon 
crews  checking  trouble  spots  around  homes 
which  caused  basement  fioodlng.  and  of  the 
22  students  In  the  Mott  Program  Tot  Lot 
18  were  NYC  girls. 

The  corps  had  a  struggling  start  in  Flint 

As  early  as  1965.  the  Conunlttee  to  Probate 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Dr.  David  L.  McAninch.  a  constituent  of 
mine  of  Glendale,  Calif.,  recently  re- 
turned from  a  2 -month  mission  In  Viet- 
nam, where  he  was  part  of  the  AMA 
volunteer  program. 

The  Glendale  News-Press  of  Wednes- 
day. September  20.  prlntei.a  nice  article 
covering  his  dedicated  service,  which  I 
place  in  the  Congrsssional  Record: 

A  Glendale  doctor,  David  L.  McAninch, 
was  honored  Monday  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  for  his  service  in  Vietnam. 

An  AMA  Certificate  of  Humanitarian  Serv- 
ice was  given  to  Dr.  McAninch  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Glendale  District  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Lerov 
E.  Walter.  ' 

McAninch  recently  returned  from  a  two- 
month  mission  in  Vietnam.  He  was  part  of 
the  AMA  volunteer  program. 

AMA  Volunteer  physicians  for  Vietnam  Is 
a  program  for  supplying  medical  care  to  the 
clvUian  population  of  South  Vietnam 
through  the  volunteer  services  of  U.S.  physi- 
cians. It  is  administered  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  financed  by  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (USAID). 

Physicians  serve  a  60-day  tour  of  duty  at 
one  of  16  provincial  clvUian  hospitals.  The 
volunteer  receives  only  his  transportation 
and  an  expense  allowance  of  $10  a  day;  oth- 
erwUe  his  services  are  entirely  unpaid. 

Vietnamese  authorities  asked  the  United 
States  to  encourage  American  physicians  to 
serve  voluntarUy  in  South  Vietnam  to  relieve 
a  serious  shortage  of  civilian  physicians  The 
country,  in  a  state  of  war  for  26  years,  has 
only  700  native  physicians  to  serve  16  million 
people,  and  neariy  500  of  these  are  in  tha. 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces.  / 
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Tke  ProtediMust  Threat 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&1ARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 


IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  October  19.  1967 

Sir.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bat- 
tle for  UberaUzed  International  trade 
policies  by  the  UJ3.  Oovemment,  like 
many  other  worthy  matters,  is  never 
securely  won.  In  the  1920's,  the  situation 
was  disastrously  restrictive.  The  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  in  the  1930'8 
marked  a  welcome  turning  toward  a 
lowering  of  barriers.  This  year,  comple- 
tion of  the  Kennedy  trade  negotiation 
roimd  marked  a  high  point  In  this  di- 
rection. However,  In  recent  weeks,  as  In 
the  case  of  other  piibUc  matters  on  the 
agenda  of  the  90th  Congress,  regressive 
tendencies  have  developed.  This  is  un- 
fortunate. It  is  with  this  as  a  preface 
that  I  ask  there  be  placed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  19, 1967.  The  editorial  is  a  lucid, 
leffective  exposition  of  the  situation. 

Thx  FaoncnoKiBT  Tbxsat 

The  President's  decision  to  send  five 
Cabinet  ofllcen  to  testify  against  the  Import- 
quota  bills  is  a  measure  of  his  Admlnlstra- 
tioDl  determination  to  blunt  the  protec- 
tionist drive  that  would  set  the  international 
trade  clock  back  to  the  19308.  The  stakes  in 
this  battle  are  so  huge — measured  In  the 
economic  welfare  of  people  ever3rwhere  In 
this  world — that  no  eSort  should  be  spared 
to  prevent  a  tragic  outcome. 

Consider  first,  the  economic  burden  that 
would  be  Inflicted  on  this  country  If  Ck>n- 
gress  enacts  more'  Import  quotas.  The  specific 
quota  bills  now  pending — those  covering 
shoes,  wool,  textile  wearing  apparel,  elec- 
tronic equipment  and  steel  and  chemical 
products — would  cover  about  $6.3  billion  of 
our  annual  In^Mrts  or  roughly  25  i>er  cent  of 
the  total.  If  those  quotas  are  enacted  and 
Imparts  are  redu(ied  by  93  bllUon,  the  In- 
jured countries  will  quickly  retaliate  and  so 
our  exports  will  fall  by  at  least  as  much,  re- 
ducing Income  and  employment  in  the 
affected  Industries. 

Protectionists  argue  that  the  gains  through 
quotas — the  increased  sales  and  employ- 
ment—offset the  looses  of  imports.  But  the 
fallacy  of  that  argtunent — even  if  It  were  true 
that  the  physical  output  of  domestic  Indus- 
try was  unaffected  by  protection— is  that  It 
n^ects  price  effects.  Limiting  imports 
through  quotas  c<xnpel  American  consumers 
to  pay  much  higher  prices. 

The  generalized  quota  btU  which  would 
nmlt  all  imports  that  exceed  a  stated  propor- 
tion <tf  IT.8.  consumption,  would  affect  fl2 
bllUon  of  imports  or  nearly  balf  the  total. 
And  attaching  such  a  measure  to  the  Social 
Security  bill,  as  Senators  Dlrkaen  and  Long 
propose  to  do,  would  be  the  eruelest  hoax  of 
all.  With  one  hand  the  Oovemment  would 
add  to  the  income  of  the  aged  and  the 
widowed,  and  with  the  other  hand  It  would 
nullify  that  benefit  through  the  price  infla- 
tion tbat  would  surely  follow  upon  a  sharp 
reduction  of  imports. 

When  the  International  ImpIlcaUons  are 
considered,  thee*  la  no  doubt  that  the  pto- 
tectlosUsta  are  playing  Into  the  hands  of 
this  country's  most  Implacable  oiemies.  For 
years  the  Oommnntots  have  been  telling  the 
vnderdevalaped  world  that  the  advanced 
eapttaUst  countries  are  only  Interested  In 
cheap  sources  of  raw  materials,  not  opening 


their  markett  to  trade  In  finished  products. 
Imposing  m<re  import  quotas  would  convert 
a  propaganda  lie  into  a  substantial  truth. 


who  made  the 
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Slu  Jobs:  It  Can  Be  Dom 


ESTE  SfSION  OF  REMARKB 

HON.  aJjGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALTFOSKIA 

IN  isE  h6use  of  representatives 
Thwiday.  October  19.  1967 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  growing  awareness  in  America  that  the 
public  and  private  sectors  of  our  society 
must  work  fis  a  team  to  turn  up  Jobs  for 
the  hard-cdre  imemployed. 

As  the  paradox  of  poverty  and  misery 
persists  amidst  the  general  prosperity,  it 
has  become  increasingly  clear  that  no 
single  Institution  In  our  country  can 
overcome  tills  vexing  social  problem. 

I  therefore  am  most  heartened  that  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  firmly  end'^rsed 
President  Johnson's  recent  call  for  a  test 
program  to  jmoblllze  the  resources  of  pri- 
vate Industry  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  find  jobs  and  provide  train- 
ing for  those  most  in  need. 

This  Induatry-Govemment  partnership 
clearly  represents  a  major  innovation  in 
our  natlontl  efforts  to  overcome  those 
obstacles  that  prevent  so  many  of  our 
citizens  from  leading  productive  and  self- 
respecting  lives.  The  Times  has  called 
the  program  "a  beginning  that  offers 
realistic  hope  to  the  'forgotten  and  ne- 
glected' in  the  slums." 

I  believe  the  Times  editorial  captures 
the  essence  of  the  President's  well-c<Mi- 
ceived  industry-Government  program 
and  include,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial, 
"Slum  Job^:  It  Can  Be  Done,"  In  the 
Record: 

(From  the  L  «  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Oct.  4. 

1967] 

Sltt  I  Jobs:  It  Can  Be  DoNX 

A  new  partnership  of  industry  and  gov- 
ernment will  soon  begin  tackling  one  of  the 
toughest  challenges  of  the  slums — providing 
jobs  for  the  2iard-core  unemployed. 

There  was  more  than  rhetoric  and  Arm  re- 
solve In  President  Johnson's  announcement 
Monday  that  a  Joint  program  of  job  creation 
and  training  would  be  undertaken  for  the 
"forgotten  ahd  neglected"  among  the  poor. 

One  major  corporation  has  already  proved 
that  it  can  be  done. 

The  highly  successful  Watts  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  established  last  November  by  Aero- 
jet-Oeneral  Corp.,  is  both  the  model  and  the 
Inspiration  f^  the  new  effort. 

A  total  of  940  mllUon  of  federal  funds  will 
be  iniUaUy  pledged  to  a  sertes  of  pilot  proj- 
ects in  eight  urban  and  rural  slums.  Com- 
panies tbat  sBtabllsh  plants  and  training  pro- 
grams In  poverty  areas  are  to  receive  lo<uis, 
grants,  contract  preference  and  other  forms 
of  government  help. 

Five  cabinet  departments  as  well  as  the 
General  Services  Administration,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  Small  Business 
Administration  were  ordered  to  give  maxi- 
mum support  and  cooperation  to  the  pro- 
gram, under  the  direction  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Alexander  Trowbridge. 
'  Such  a  prdliferation  of  participating  agen- 
cies has  beec  a  major  flaw  in  many  anti- 
poverty  proj«cts.  But  riding  herd  on  the  new 
employment  effort  will  be  one  of  the  men 


Watts  Manufacturing  Co.  t 
-WllUsfa  K.  Zlseh,  vice  chaimiaa 
and  fonner  president  of  Aerojet  General. 

Tlie  Watts  «xpeilment  was  conceived  by 
AeroJet-Oenerat'B  chairman,  Dan  Kimball, 
who  believed  '^lat  most  of  the  "unemplo;- 
able"  wanted  to  work  deeplte  their  handi- 
caps.  He  was  <lght,  and  there  is  a  waiting 
Ust  of  6,000  at  the  Watts  plant  to  prove  It. 

Within  a  few  months,  the  experiment  also 
proved  that  a  j  poUce  record  need  not  be  t 
barrier  In  sucdessful  training  nor  a  lack  o( 
education  nor  a  virtual  lifetime  without 
galnfiU  employtnent:  Trainees  learned  wood- 
working, metalworking  and  canvasworklng 
skills  so  well  that  they  were  able  to  produce 
Items  thai  met  the  strictest  govemmeot 
standards. 

The  Watts  Manufacturing  Co.  is  maUing  a 
profit,  and  Its  425  employee  hav«  a  new  pride 
and  independeace  that  no  make-work  project 
coxild  ever  have  produced. 

Chicago.  Washington,  Boston  and  San  An- 
tonio, as  well  as  Los  Angeles  have  been  men- 
tioned as  poeadbTe  sites  for  the  new  pilot 
projects.  Wherever  they  are  located,  succea 
won't  come  without  hard  work  and  frustra- 
tion, as  the  V^tts  experiment  also  demon- 
strated. 

In  relation  to  most  other  anti-poverty  proj- 
ects, the  new  tndustry-govemment  partner- 
ship has  beg^uit  on  a  very  modest  scale.  But 
It  Is  a  beginning  that  offers  realistic  hope  to 
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the  "forgotten 


and  neglected"  In  the  slums. 


Benurd  Matson:  A  Brilliaat  Architect 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  IfRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOnlSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtt^y.  October  19,  1967 

Mr.  BRASqo.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  our  Nation 
Is  imdergolngi  a  major  transformation  as 
block  after  block  of  new  construction- 
new  buildings  of  all  types  rise  to  provide 
a  far  better  environmoit  for  all  of  our 
people.  I 

This  reshaping  of  our  urban  areas  is  s 
vital  part  of  the  lives  of  each  and  every 
one  of  us.  If  the  city  planning  Is  done  In- 
telligently and  with  Imagination,  we  can 
all  point  to  far  better  lives. 

One  of  the  young  architects  who  1> 
certainly  mining  a  striking  impression 
in  this  field  ^  Bernard  Marson.  A  bril- 
liant designer  with  great  imagination. 
Mr.  Marson  has  designed  Industrial,  resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  medical  build- 
ings. I 

He  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions; 
n&mely,  that  architects  have  a  major  re- 
sponsibility tf>  society.  They  must  not 
only  plan  strictures  that  are  economi- 
cally feasible  and  practical,  but  must 
strive  to  Immove  the  esthetics  of  tbe 
community.  They  piust  plan  with  vision 
and  with  a  s^nse  of  creation.  They  must 
attempt  to  bring  beauty  Into  the  llvei 
of  the  commimlty.  while  not  losing  tbe 
essential  f  unotlonal  aj^iect  of  their  struc- 
ture. , 

Mr.  Marson,  whose  work  has  been  sin- 
gled out  repeatedly  by  the  New  Yoit 
Times,^  is  tyi4cal  of  the  young,  capaUe 
ardiltects  wtip  our  Nation  must  encour- 
age. For  in  tUeIr  hands  rests  much  of  tbe 
future  of  our  country  and  its  growth. 


SMie  ObaerratioB  ob  VS.  Overseas  Sales 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAUrouriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  19,  1967 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign 
competition  Is  cutting  sharply  Into  UJS. 
canned  fruit  and  vegetable  export  mar- 
kets and  threatens  to  eliminate  these 
overseas  sales  altogether  unless  immedi- 
ate action  is  taken.  There  are  few  persons 
better  qualified  to  comment  on  tills  sit- 
uation than  Mr.  Vincent  C.  Giordano, 
president  of  the  Allied  Canners  & 
Packers,  Inc.,  whom  I  have  known  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Giordano  is  a  respected, 
knowledgeable  leader  in  both  the  dried 
and  canned  fruit  industries. 

After  he  returned  from  an  extensive, 
factfinding  trip  abroad,  Mr.  Giordano 
was  Interviewed  by  the  Pacific  Fruit  News 
wbich  quoted  him  at  length  in  one  of  its 
•dltorials.  Mr.  Giordano  points  out  that 
canners  from  South  Africa,  Australia, 
Italy,  and  Spain  are  deliberately  cutting 
prices  in  order  to  capture  markets  tradi- 
tionally supplied  by  American  canned 
goods.  He  further  notes  that  price  struc- 
tures of  California  fruits  are  high  not 
because  canners  are  trying  to  make  ex- 
cessive profits,  but  because  crops  are 
short  and  production  costs  high. 

The  solution  called  for  by  Mr.  Gior- 
dano is  a  program  of  subsidies,  or  price 
equalizations,  oCfered  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  would  enable 
UjB.  canners  to  maintain  their  world 
markets.  In  turn,  the  canning  industry 
would  agree, to  maintain  export  prices  at 
present  levels  for  the  balance  of  the  mar- 
keting year,  and  agree  to  set  aside  20 
percent  of  their  packs  for  this  export 
IH'ogram. 

■nilnking  the  editorial  referred  to  ear- 
ner will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  am  submitting 
It  herewith  iuider  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks: 

[Ftom  the  Padflc  Fruit  News] 
SOMc  Obsebvations  ow  TJjS.  Ovxbskas  Sales 

By  now  the  canning  Industry  knows  the 
depressing  fact  that  our  1966  U5.  canned 
fnilt  and  vegeUble  export  market  fell  be- 
Und  1966'8  marketing  by  about  $11,082,000. 
Although  there  are  almost  as  many  ezplana- 
ttoos  on  why  this  happened  as  there  are  ex- 
pertets  to  tell  it,  the  truth  of  the  matter  la 
thst  the  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  exports 
«  In  marketing  trouble  and  are  faced  with 
»!«•  problems  that  call  for  strong  forthright 
•rtlon  if  our  markets  are  to  be  saved. 

Some  of  the  factors  Involved  in  regaining 
•ad  Increasing  our  markets  are  ones  we 
*<wld  Just  as  soon  forget.  If  we  could,  but 
raortunately  If  the  overseas  markets  are  to 
M«p  pace  with  current  overseas  demands 
•ome  of  these  facta  must  be  faced  and  over- 
come. 

Vincent  C.  Giordano,  president,  Amed  Can- 
?*»  and  Packers,  Inc..  San  Pranclsoo,  has 
W  returned  from  an  extensive  business 
«np  through  Canada,  the  Scandinavian 
wtmtrlM  and  central  and  southern  Kurope 
"Wudlng  the  United  Kingdom.  His  obaerva- 
HOM  are  timely  and  one  that  we  beUeve 
w  wnich  the  industry  shoiUd  pay  particular 
WMiHon  as  they  point  to  wher»  a  great 
™^  or  the  current  problems  are   to   be 


Giordano  makes  no  bones  about  stating 
that  it  was  the  most  discouraging  trip  he 
has  made,  and  he  has  made  such  trips  an- 
nuaUy  since  1948.  His  first  stop  was  in  Can- 
ada and  he  reports  that  he  encountered 
strong  competition  from  both  Australian  and 
South  African  peach  and  fruit  cocktail  pcu^ks. 
"The  prices  of  the  fruits  being  offered 
there  when  reflected  on  a  California  basis 
were  not  at  all  encouraging."  Giordano 
states,  "In  the  first  place,  the  Australians 
have  launched  a  very  expensive  advertising 
campaign.  They  are,  In  addition,  giving  pub- 
lished allowances  on  their  list  prices  as  fol- 
lows: 15  cents  per  case  on  24/15  oz.;  30  cents 
per  case  on  a4/2i4s;  and  25  cents  per  case 
on  6/ ID'S.  To  this  they  are  giving  floor  stock 
protection.  Further,  they  are  bringing  in  the 
goods  and  storing  them  so  that  the  customers 
can  obtain  them  for  immediate  use  without 
having  to  wait  for  rail  cars  to  come  in,  such 
as  they  would  have  to  do  if  they  came  from 
California.  In  addition  to  this,  when  goods 
are  picked  up  at  the  terminal  points  a  fur- 
ther allowance  of  10  cents  a  case  is  given  as 
a  freight  allowance.  To  this  they  are  giving 
quantity  discounts  which  in  the  final  analysis 
reflects  a  Calif omia  price  on  2^  Choice  at 
as  and  av^,  Fancy,  at  $6.20  on  peaches.  On 
their  fruit  cocktail,  their  prices  are  as  fol- 
lows: 24/300 — $4.20;  24/2% — $6.45;  and  on 
6/10's — $6.40." 

In  Scandinavian  countries,  Germany  and 
the  Benelux  countries  Giordano  found  In  ex- 
cess of  1,000,000  cases  of  peaches  have  been 
dumped  on  the  market  at  prices  ranging 
from  15  schilling  per  dozen  for  South  African 
peaches.  Standard  halves-slices  ($4.20  a  case 
which  would  reflect  a  $3.35  per  case  for  2^s) 
through  choice  halves  and  sliced  at  17  schil- 
lings and  sixpence  ($4.90  a  case)  CIP  Ham- 
burg, including  the  agent's  commission.  This 
would  work  out  to  about  $4  a  case,  Cali- 
fornia, Giordano  sajrs.  "The  AustraUan  fruit 
was  sold  comparatively  higher.  In  any  event, 
the  selling  price  for  the  choice  Australian 
peaches  was  19  shilUngs,  which  gave  them 
a  selling  price  of  $5.32  or  an  equivalent  CaU- 
fomla  price  of  $4.42,"  he  prtnted  out.  "Un- 
der the  circumstances  the  buyers  in  Europe 
were  compelled  to  buy,  even  though  they 
had  in  previous  years  preferred  to  buy  from 
California.  It  appears  that  the  buyers  aU 
seem  to  like  the  quaUty  now  produced  by 
South  Africa  and  Australia.  In  some  cases 
they  prefer  them  to  Calif c«-nla  peaches.  This 
Is,  of  course,  distressing." 

Giordano  says  that  the  Australians  and 
South  Africans  have  a  two  price  structure, 
one  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  one  for  the 
balance  of  Europe,  as  the  U.S.  trade  knows 
only  too  well.  A  great  deal  of  price  }«ckeylng 
occurs  on  the  United  Kingdom  pricing  of 
canned  fruits,  he  indicates,  and  as  an  ex- 
ample cites  24/a  1/2  Choice  selUng  at  22 
shillings  sixpence  ex-store  whereas  the  pre- 
vailing minimum  price  imder  the  minimum 
selling  price  scheme  is  supposed  to  be  23 
shllUngs  nine  pence  x-wharfslde.  Bxport 
mlnlmiun  prices  are  being  evaded  In  many 
ways,  he  comments,  and  one  of  the  main 
ways  is  to  give  extra  promotional  allowances 
that  run  from  5  to  7  ii  per  cent  off  the 
minimum  prices. 

From  what  he  was  able  to  observe.  South 
African  and  AustraUan  canners  have  been 
able  to  obtain  fuU  tininiTr...Tn  prices  on 
apricots  and  pears  and  have  used  peaches  as 
an  item  in  which  their  full  minimum  price 
scheme  price  Is  not  paid  or  is  evaded. 

"This  was  done  to  Uquld&te  stocks,"  he 
explains.  "It  is  reported  tbat  considerable 
stocks  are  still  In  the  various  porta  of  entry 
In  the  U.K.  The  cling  peach  market  In  the 
U.K.  has  been  depressed  for  many  months, 
and  below  cost  of  seUlng  has  been  caused  pri- 
marily by  importers  and  distributora  in  an 
endeavor  to  Uquidate  their  stocks,"  be  ex- 
plains. 

Giordano  confirms  the  fact  that  tbe  big 
problem  Is  in  the  increased  cling  peach  and 
fruit  oocktaU  (mixed  fruits)  production  in 


both  Australia  and  South  Africa.  He  says 
that  Australian  cling  peach  production  in- 
creased from  3.200,000  cases  in  1964  to  4.600  - 
000  cases  In  1966  and  4,973,000  cases  in  1967. 
The  same  Is  true  for  South  Africa. 

"Added  to  this  is  the  new  Increased  pro- 
duction In  Italy  and  southern  France.  The 
Italian  canners  are  of  the  opinion  that  by 
1968  they  will  have  a  production  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2.000,000  cases,"  Giordano 
states. 

There  are  other  factors  besides  competition 
pricing.  One  of  these  is  the  new  idea  of  a 
sugar  tax  on  syrups  In  canned  fruits.  For 
example,  in  some  countries  the  sugar  tax  Is 
5.5  pfenning  per  tin  or  about  33  cents  per 
case  on  peaches  hi  heavy  syrup  and  about 
4.4  pfenning,  or  36  cents,  per  case  on  fruit 
cocktail. 

Giordano  contends  that  canners  should 
go  to  a  two-price  system  for  peaches  with 
one  price  for  domestic  trade  and  another 
for  overseas  trade.  He  stresses  the  fact  that 
the  Australians  and  South  Africans  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  encourage  trade  to 
secure  foreign  exchange,  and  he  emphatical- 
ly states  that  we  too  must  do  so  as  an  in- 
dustry—with  or  without  the  aid  of  various 
government  channels — and  make  all  effort  to 
subsidize  or  otherwise  encourage  the  sale 
of  California  fruits  abroad  by  keeping  our 
products  compeUtlve  with  tbeae  others  seek- 
ing the  same  markets.  Advertising,  be  claims, 
is  not  enough. 

We  believe  Giordano's  observations  teU 
their  own  story.  We  cannot  comment  aa  it 
other  than  to  say  that  If  this  Is  tbe  case, 
something  had  better  be  done  and  done 
quickly  or  there  are  going  to  be  a  great 
many  more  cases  oH  canned  fruits  in  our 
warehouses  for  domestic  consumption  than 
we  now  anticipate. 


EmerceBcy  Phoae  Nnmben 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or  ntniAKa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  19,  1967 
Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in 
the  Record  today  another  of  the  inter- 
esting and  revealing  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived concerning  the  proposed  «ner- 
gency  numbers  for  fire  and  ix>lice  for  the 
entire  Nation.  Some  of  the  problems  com- 
munities suffer  for  lack  of  these  are  in- 
dicated In  this  particular  letter: 

ClTT  or  CLXVKLAlfD  D^AinCBfT  or 

PiTBLic  SArcrr,  Divisioif  or  Rax, 

June  26, 1067. 
Congressman  J.  Edivaxo  Rousa, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deas  Congressmaw  Rottbh:  I  have  received 
your  letter  dated  Jime  19th,  with  regard  to 
a  single  unlf(»n  fire  reporting  telephone 
number.  I  am  In  oomplete  agreement  with 
such  a  resolution. 

We  have  attempted  to  initiate  legislation 
In  our  locale  to  establish  a  uniform  fire  tele- 
phone number  for  all  the  sixty-odd  commu- 
nities that  comprise  Cuyahoga  County,  based 
on  the  simple  reasoning  of  rapidity  and  con- 
venience. We  have  not  succeeded  In  this 
endeavor. 

I  am  sure  that  your  proposal,  covering  tbe 
entire  United  States,  entails  many  ramifica- 
tions that  are  not  present  In  our  County 
problem. 

Tou  have  my  peimlaalan  to  use  my  name 
In  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

WiLUAM  I.  BABKT, 

ChUt.  DioUiOH  o/  Fire. 
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CoMretmu  Hortoa  Cilet  Tarn  Sacri> 
ices  «»f  Dob  Hofleder— Ab  "AD 
ca"  VktMB  Victim 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   IfXW    TOKK 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATiVKS 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amerians 
were  saddened  this  morning  when  they 
learned  of  the  death  in  combat  in  Viet- 
nam of  a  former  all-America  football 
hero,  and  an  outstanding  soldier,  MaJ. 
DMi  Holleder.  of  Webster,  N.Y.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Don  personally,  and 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  him  today 
because  his  career  typified  the  patriotic 
dedication  which  has  been  the  bulwark 
of  America's  defense  far  more  than  any 
new  developments  in  guns,  planes,  or 
rockets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Don  Holleder  was  no  or- 
dinary man,  any  more  than  he  was  an 
ordinary  soldier.  Throughout  his  career, 
this  young  man  showed  unusual  promise, 
unusual  qualities  of  leadership,  and  an 
unusual  sense  of  teamwork  and  con- 
sideration for  the  needs  of  others. 

Don's  consideration  for  and  attention 
to  his  country's  needs  were  almost  too 
well  dononstrated  when  he  fell  in  com- 
bat yesterday  In  a  strange  and  distant 
comer  of  the  globe. 

Don  Holleder  died  in  the  flower  of  his 
manhood.  Only  God  knows  what  con- 
tributions he  would  or  could  have  made 
to  his  country  and  to  mankind  if  he  had 
survived  the  1st  Infantry's  search-and- 
destroy  mission  in  Vietnam  yesterday. 
His  untimely  death  compels  us  to  look 
back  on  his  short  life  to  discern  what 
sort  of  man  he  was:   - 

The  years  between  the  moment  when 
Don  stepped  forward  to  accept  his  di- 
ploma at  Acquinas  Institute  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  and  the  moment  at  11:30  pjn.  on 
the  17th  of  October  when  he  was  killed 
on  a  »earch-and-destroy  mission  In  Binh 
Ix>ng  Province,  were  years  In  which  Don 
won  championship  on  the  gridiron  and 
in  his  chosen  military  profession. 

First,  there  was  the  distinction  of  a 
career  at  West  Point  where  Don  was  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  football  and 
basketball  teams  for  4  years. 

The  high  point  in  his  student  days 
came  in  1954  when  he  earned  nationwide 
fame  by  being  named  an  all-America 
end. 

Don's  unselfish  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  team  spirit  showed  itself  the  next 
year  when  the  West  Point  team  needed 
a  quarterback.  The  coach  asked  Don  to 
fill  that  p{>sitlon.  Knowing  that  he  would 
not  be  named  an  all-America  as  a  be- 
ginning qtiarterback.  but  that  he  might 
win  that  honor  again  as  an  end,  Don 
nevertheless  sacrificed  this  chance  for 
indlvidiml  recognition  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Army  team.  I  would  Uke  to  point  out, 
Mr.  ^^eaker,  the  paralld  between  Don's 
courageous  personal  sacrifice  for  the 
West  Point  football  team,  and  his 
ultimate  sacrifice  in  battle  yekerday. 


Don's  mditazy  career  after  graduation 
from  West  Point  showed  a  steady  pro- 
gression un  the  laddn-  of  responsiUllty. 
PrcMn  Infantry  achod  at  Fort  Bennlne 
he  took  aviation  training  and  served  tn 
C(»imiand  positions.  Don  was  assistant 
football  coach  at  West  Point,  until  last 
year,  when  he  was  given  the  assignment 
which  showed  that  he  had  been  marked 
for  advancement  in  the  Army — a  year  at 
the  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  at  Port  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Don  completed  that  course  in  June  of 
this  year,  and  arrived  in  Vietnam  last 
July  as  operations  officer  of  the  1st  Bri- 
gade of  the  1st  Infantry  Division.  It  was 
in  this  imnortant  position,  on  a  search- 
and-destrc^  mission,  that  Don  was  killed 
in  action  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Major  HoUeder's  list  of 
medals  was  impressive.  He  held  the  Air 
Medal,  the  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal, 
the  Vietnam  Service  Medal,  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal  with  Oak*  Leaf 
Cluster,  and  had  earned  the  Combat  In- 
fantryman's Badge  and  the  Ranger  Tab. 

But  Impressive  as  are  his  accomplish- 
ments in  ^orts  and  in  his  professional 
career,  I  think  Don  typifies  many  young 
men  today  who  dedicate  themselves  to 
the  task  of  defending  this  Nation.  It 
should  serve  as  a  reminder  that  too  often 
we  calculate  the  costs  of  war  in  terms  of 
dollars,  or  planes.  But  the  real  cost  is  in 
the  loss  of  ihne  young  men  Hke  MaJ.  Don 
Holleder  w^o  must  walk  into  the  face  of 
danger  foK  the  sake  of  the  freedom  of 
this  Natioii. 

The  occasion  of  the  loss  of  this  famed 
athlete  and  soldier  is  the  proper  occasion 
not  only  to  mourn  his  loss,  but  to  again 
firmly  resolve  that  when  our  national 
policies  require  that  we  ask  our  young 
men  to  go  Into  battle  In  the  national  in- 
terest, thai  the  reasons  be  clear,  and  the 
need  urgent. 

There  .ia  no  adequate  consolation  for 
Don  Holle^er's  wife  and  family,  and  for 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  A. 
Cowles,  of  litike  Road.  Webster,  N.Y.,  in 
my  congressional  district,  beyond  know- 
ing that  we,  and  all  Americans,  feel  his 
loss  deeply  and  realize  that  the  way  of 
life  we  cherish  Is  more  secure  because  he 
was,  for  t<lo  short  a  time,  among  us. 


October  19,  1967 


Los  Angeks  Ctj  Council  Giarges  Honse 
Commitlee  Version  of  Gean  Air  Act 
Will  Hamper  California's  Smog  Control 


Progri 
EX 


1. 


HON. 


SIGN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CAI.I^o■^rIA 


IN  THE  I  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
T»  Bday.  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens 
of  my  home  State  of  California  have  be- 
come increasingly  disturbed  at  the  ac- 
tion of  thi  House  Commerce  Committee 
in  ellmina  ing  section  208(b)  of  the  Sen- 
ate-passed Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1967 — M  hich  would  have  allowed  Cali- 


fornia to  continue  its  successful  auto 
smog  control  program. 

The  committee's  substitute,  the  auto 
Industry  sponsored  revised  section  208 
(b) ,  would  effectively  prohibit  California 
from  enforcing  the  tougher  clean  air 
standards  that  every  pollution  control 
authority  In  the  country  agrees  is  vital 
to  the  healtti  of  the  residents  of  qui 
State. 

As  firsthand  evidence  of  the  deep  con- 
cern In  California  about  the  House  com- 
mittee's most  unfortunate  action,  I  in- 
elude  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution recently  adopted  by  the  Los  An- 
geles City  Council  on  this  subject. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows : 

Whereas,  California  has  a  unique  need  for 
controlling  alf  pollution,  and  smog  is  t 
problem  of  grfeat  magnitude;  and. 

Whereas,  in  Los  Angeles  non-vehicular 
sources  of  pxalutlon  have  been  controlled 
more  efTectlvely  than  anywhere  else  in  tbe 
world  and  thare  Is  a  continued  urgency  to 
effectively  control  vehicular  soxurces:  and. 

Whereas,  federal  statutes  as  now  proposed 
wUl  hamper  Ciillfomla  In  Its  efforts  to  meet 
the  threat  thkt  air  pollution  poses  to  the 
State;  and, 

Whereas,  Oallfornla  has  the  wealth  and 
capabUlty  of  ooplng  with  the  problem  of  air 
pollution,         I 

Now,  theref^e  be  It  resolved,  that  by  the 
passage  of  this  Resolution,  the  City  Counetl 
of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  calls 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
amend  the  pending  Air  Quality  Act  of  1M7 
to  permit  California  to  set  and  maintain 
more  stringent  standards  for  oontrolllng  atr 
poUutlon  and!  also  allow  California  to  ad- 
mlnlster  such)  standards  at  the  State  levd. 


chi  t 


Intelligent  Easiness  in  the  Ghettos 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOI  JSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursilay.  October  19.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  gre^t  deal  about  how  civil  dis- 
orders are  compelling  businesses  to  leave 
slum  areas.  It  is  reassuring  to  see  from 
an  article  in  the  September  29,  1967.  is- 
sue of  Home  Furnishings  Daily  thst 
businesses  which  ad(H3t  responsible  prac- 
tices and  do  not  attempt  to  exploit  their 
lower  income  customers  can  operatt  as 
profitably  in  core-city  areas  as  anywhere 
else. 

In  the  following  article,  Barbars 
Majrer  quotes  Richard  Sachs',  president 
of  Sachs  Quality  Stores,  as  saying: 

We  beUeve  that  It  Is  good  business  to  be » 
one-pmcy  st^re  in  all  our  locations.  .  . . 
PrlmarUy  thief  means  that  we  carry  the  sanit 
merchandise  tn  Harlem;  we  charge  the  same 
prices;  we  pay  our  salesmen  the  same  wagei: 
we  expect  th«  salesmen  to  treat  customers 
aa  courteously;  we  spend  as  much  to  upgrade 
the  looks  of  our  store. 


The  article 

Sachs 

Nkw  Toax 
neas  In  Harleia 


referred  to  follows: 

PRAISES  OHKTTOS  as  A  HaVST 

foa  BcsiMBSs 

Barbara  Mayer) 
It  ccvts  US  less  to  do  bu«l- 

than  In  Hempstead.  We  Ukt 
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doing  business  In  both  places  and  Intend  to 
(tay,"  uy*  Richard  Sachs,  president,  Sachs 
Quality  Stores,  furniture  chain. 

Disputing  current  statements  that  It  la 
more  expensive  to  aeU  furniture  In  ghetto 
ireai  snd  therefore  necessary  to  charge 
bl^er  prices,  Mr.  Sachs  says  his  firm's  ex- 
perience does  not  betu'  this  statistic  out. 

A  survey  of  the  costs  of  occujMincy  of  each 
of  the  Sachs  store  locations  revealed,  for  ex- 
ample, that  occupancy  costs  In  Harlem's 
131st  Street  store  are  1.7  per  cent  lower  than 
in  Hempstead,  1.8  per  cent  lower  than  in 
downtown  Manhattan  at  35th  Street  and 
only  0.2  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  Pord- 
)]am  Road  store. 

The  cost  of  sales  In  percentage  terms  at 
Earlem  are  2.1  per  cent  lower  than  In 
Hempstead  and  0.6  per  cent  lower  than  at 
both  8th  Avenue  in  Manhattan  and  Pord- 
)iam  Road  in  the  Bronx. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Sachs  added,  credit  cost 
at  the  Harlem  store  is  no  higher  than  in  any 
other  store.  Sachs  carries  Its  own  credit 
paper.  About  7  per  cent  of  total  voliune  Is 
produced  by  the  Harlem  store  branch.  Total 
•ales  for  Sachs  Quality  Stores  are  said  by 
Industry  sources  to  be  about  $17  mllUon. 

"We  believe  that  It  Is  good  business  to  be 
s  one-policy  store  In  aU  our  locations,"  Mr. 
Sachs  says. 

"We  expect  our  Harlem  store  manager  to 
participate  in  the  life  of  the  community  Just 
u  any  other  store  manager  would  In  any 
part  of  the  city. 

"Primarily  thU  means  that  we  carry  the 
Mme  merchandise  In  Harlan;  we  charge  the 
■me  prices;  we  pay  our  salesmen  the  same 
wages;  we  expect  the  salesmen  to  treat  cus- 
tomers as  courteously;  we  spend  as  much  to 
upgrade  the  looks  of  our  store.  As  In  other 
•tores,  our  staff  Is  fully  Integrated.  Of  seven 
in  seUlng  staff,  two  fiUl  timers  and  one  part- 
timer  are  Negroes. 

"We  offer  the  same  extra  services  in  Harlem 
u  In  other  stores.  Thesf  Include  decorating 
courses,  art  classes  for  both  children  and 
•dults  and  a  program  under  which  home 
economics  classes  visit  the  store.  We  also  put 
on  puppet  shows  for  school  kids  in  lower 
grades.  We  contribute  to  the  civic  better- 
ment programs  In  the  neighborhood." 

Mr.  Sachs  stresses  that  though  there  art 
dlfflculties  of  doing  business  m  a  ghetto, 
there  are  also  advantages.  For  example, 
though  pilferage  rates  are  somewhat  higher 
and  a  window  may  sometimes  be  broken 
»nts  are  considerably  cheaper.  Furthermore, 
be  adds,  people  like  to  purchase  blg-tlcket 
Items  In  their  own  neighborhoods  if  poesl- 
hle,  and  this  goes  for  the  people  In  Harlem, 
too. 

That  there  Is  money  to  spend  In  the  area 
B  seen  by  the  fact  that  In  a  survey  of  the 
weekly  Income  of  customers  of  various  Sachs 
Quality  Store  branches,  Harlem  customers 
are  by  no  means  the  lowest  Income  group  on 
the  list. 

Mr.  Sachs  theorizes  that  one  reason  ghetto 
nmUture  merchants  may  suffer  heavier  credit 
»••  than  store  owners  in  other  areas  is 
ast  they  oversell  ctistomers  who  are  not  able 
»  carry  the  debts. 

"Jou  cannot  sell  somebody  $500  worth  of 
raralture  on  credit  Just  because  he  want* 
n.  with  the  idea  that  if  he  does  not  pay.  you 
TOl  respossess  the  furniture  or  garnish  hU 
•"•ry.  Such  a  practice  hurta  him  and  you. 
•00.  In  the  long  nui. 


A  5163 


"Selling  Is  a  two-way  street.  If  somebody 
on  welfare  oomea  In  for  a  TV  set,  he  can 
afford  maybe  a  $140  black  and  white  portable, 
but  not  a  aSOO  deluxe  color  TV  console.  If 
you  sell  the  thing  you  know  be  cannot  afford, 

you  are  forcing  him  into  becoming  a  dead- 
beat." 

This  kind  of  merchandising  phUoaophy 
that  stresses  a  responsibility  not  to  cheat 
the  custcnner  wbUe  at  the  same  time  making 
a  profit  la.  In  Mr.  Sachs'  opinion,  the  plus 
that  has  made  It  possible  for  Sachs  to  grow 
from  the  small  one-man  peddler  operation 
started  by  his  grandfather  Into  a  multimil- 
lion  dollar  chain. 

"If  you  really  believe  In  selling  furniture 
and  servicing  the  customer,  you  wlU  get  your 
message  across  In  the  slums  and  In  the  sub- 
urbs. 

"I  could  advise  a  newcomer  to  open  a 
furniture  store  in  the  ghetto  providing  he  is 
serious  about  the  furniture  business  and  not 
Just  out  to  make  a  fast  buck.  The  ghetto  is 
too  sophisticated  for  the  fast  buck  operators 
now." 


Colombos  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  mw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  19.  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  475  years 
have  passed  since  the  prosperous  "land 
of  opportunity"  we  now  inhabit  was  dis- 
covered. ^ 

The  courage  and  gallantry  of  the 
yoimg  man  who  made  this  discovery  have 
been  recorded  in  history  books  for  cen- 
turies, but  we,  as  a  Nation,  have  yet  to 
pay  tribute  befitting  the  magnitude  of 
Christopher  Columbus'  accomplishment. 

As  Americans,  we  can  boast  of  wealth. 
Strength,  and  freedom,  and  for  the  pride 
with  which  we  cherish  America,  Coliun- 
bus  Is  one  to  whom  we  owe  a  national 
debt  of  gratitude.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
can  best  be  expressed  by  declaring  Octo- 
ber 12  a  national  holiday. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PiUNTINa  OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  secUon  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
preeented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 


immediately  to  the  Committee  m  Houae 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  mavtrig  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  coat  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  ahall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  hac  reported 
(VS.  Code,  UUe  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PXJBLICATIONS  FOB  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20403,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dls- 
coimt  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  q\iantlty 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shaU  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
erimient  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  ShaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (US.  Code,  title  44,  see.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPlTOi. 
An  office  for  the  Concbxssionai.  Rzcoto 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wlU  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rxcou  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
Charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rccoan  shoiild  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 
The  PubUc  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  prinUng,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  (VS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160  o 
1939).  *^' 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  ShaU  be  lawful  for  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracte 
from  the  Cokgbessionai.  Recoko,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  i»4a). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegate* 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addressee  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rccoao. 


•V. 


Col.  Chack  Yeager't  Hometowa  News- 
paper Focnsei  AttentioB  ob  20tt  Ami* 
Tersary  of  His  AviatioB  AeUeTemeatt 
IB  BreakiBg  Sonad  Barrier 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WCST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XJNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  20.  1967 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  14.  1947,  while  flying  the  BeU 
X-1,  Charles  E.  "Chuck"  Yeager  of  Ham- 
Bn,  W.  Va.— then  a  captain  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force— became  the  first  pilot  to  break 
tbe  sound  barrier. 

The  October  12,  1967,  issue  of  the  Lin- 
eoln  Republican,  published  at  Hamlin, 
dedicated  the  entire  first  page  to  a  Lin- 
coln County  salute  to  Colonel  Yeager  on 
tbe  20th  anniversary  of  his  famous  flight. 
It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  Colonel 
Teager's  many  friends  that  his  mother,  a 
sister,  two,  brothers,  and  other  relatives 
still  reside  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  hometown 
newspapers  arGcles  provide  the  back- 
ground adequately  and  appropriately,  I 
request  imanimous  consent  to  have  ex-- 
cerpts  placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RscoRD  in  recognition  of  Colonel  Teager's 
hlstorymaking  aviation  exploit  which 
advanced  space  and  aeronautics  tech- 
nology so  appreciably. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ImOOLN    OOTTNTT    SaTTTTES    COLONXL    TeaGES 
<»•    THE    TWKMl-lnU    AMNIYKSAET    OF    HiS 

Famous  FUght 

Twenty  years  ago  on  October  14.  1947  no 
one  had  ever  done  it  before  but  Lincoln 
Ownty's  own  Charles  E.  Yeager.  then  Cap- 
wm,  tried  and  succeeded.  Chuck  made  the 
tort  historic  plunge  throxigh  the  dread  sonic 
Barrier  and  became  the  first  man  to  fly  fast- 
er than  sound. 

Oiuck  entered  the  Air  Force  upon  his 
pMuatlon  from  Hamlin  High  School  In  1941 
He  was  assigned  to  the  622nd.  School  Squad- 
wn  at  VlctorvlUe.  Calif,  in  March.  1943.  he 
WM  commissioned  a  flight  officer  and  trans- 
wed  to  the  363rd  Fighter  Squadron,  357th 
nghter  Group  at  Tonopah,  Nev. 

He  went  to  Europe  with  the  squadron  In 
pecember,  1943  and  on  March  6,  1944  dur- 
toghls  ninth  mission,  was  abet  down  over 
P«nnan  Territory.  Two  months  later  he  re- 
Wmed  to  his  squadron,  and  in  July.  1944, 
»»«  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  In  tbe  Alp 
■eeefve. 

In  March.  1945.  he  returned  to  the  United 
states  for  assignment  to  Perrln  Field.  Texas 
wnere  he  took  the  Pilot  instructors*  course 
Tne  following  May  he  became  a  basic  flying 
iMtnictor  at  that  station  and  two  months 
wer  was  assigned  to  the  fighters  flight  teat 
wwch  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base 
ne  received  hi*  regular  Army  ctwnmlsslon  In 
'•oruary.  1947. 

Caiuck'a  wartime  score:    63   missions,    18 
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German  planes  ahot  <la«wn,  three  damaged. 
SUver  Star'  for  bagging  Ave  Measerchmltt 
IWa  on  one  mlaslixi  and  Cluster  for  four 
Focke-Wulf  109's  on  another.  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters. 
Bronze  Star.  Air  Medal  with  sU  Clusters 
Purple  Heart. 

Charles'  war  experiences  are  the  kind  they 
talk  about  in  tbe  movies.  Since  entering  the 
service  his  IKe  has  been  one  dramatic  er- 
prlence  after  another. 

When  Chuck  received  the  Silver  Star  for 
bagging  five  Messerchmltt  lOO's  on  one  fhls- 
slon  he  was  leading  an  Eighth  Air  Force 
Mustang  group  that  was  the  spearhead  of  a 
surprise  attack  on  22  Nazi  fighters  forming 
up  to  attack  bomber  formations  bitting  tar- 
gets In  western  Germany. 

The  Bronze  Star  Medal,  an  award  usually 
reserved  for  heroic  actions  of  the  infantry- 
men, was  awarded  to  Chuck  for  his  efforts 
when  he  was  shot  down  over  occupied  Prance 
and  with  the  help  of  the  French  underground 
made  bis  way  back  to  England  bringing 
along  a  woimded  bombardier. 

Chuck's  coolness,  courage  and  skill  have 
always  brought  him  the  praise  of  fellow 
ofBcers  who  say  "he  never  let's  anything 
bother  him"  and  "he  flies  like  be  is  part  of 
the  plane." 

Bom  at  Myra.  on  February  13.  1923  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hal  Yeager,  Chuck  has  never  out- 
grown his  home-town  nor  his  West  Virginia 
drawl,  though  he  has  received  wide  acclaim 
for  his  aviation  feats. 

Charles  was  awarded  the  Collier  TroiAy 
for  bis  part  In  the  first  human  flight  faster 
than  soimd.  The  presenUtlon  was  made  by 
President.  Harry  S.  Truman.  ^ 

Chuck  has  received  world-wide  acclaim  for 
bis  efforts,  speaking  before  groups  and 
crowds  all  over  the  world  and  meeting  with 
many  dignitaries  such  as  the  Shah  of  Iran. 
Major  Charles  E.  Yeager  was  chosen  one  of 
tbe  Ten  Outstanding  Young  Men  of  1954  by 
tbe  ua.  "Jaycees." 

He  was  also  awarded  tbe  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  and  the  Harmon  Trophy  by 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  for  flying  at 
a  speed  of  1,660  miles  per  hour. 

Col.  Yeager  la  married  to  the  former  Miss 
OlennlB  Paye  Dlckhouse  and  they  are  the 
parents  of  foiur  children.  Their  oldest  aon, 
Donald,  21,  la  now  serving  with  tbe  VS. 
Army.  Their  three  other  children  Micky.  20, 
la  taking  Art  and  engineering  at  a  college  in 
Calif,  and  Sharon.  18.  and  Susie,  17.  still  at 
heme,  which  for  tbe  time  being  ie  in  tbe 
Philippine  Islands. 

For  the  Colonel — who  made  a  personal  plea 
to  General  EUenhower  for  tbe  pwmissloa 
to  conUnue  flying  in  the  European  theatre 
after  being  shot  down,  woimded  and  wdered 
back  to  the  States — the  flght  for  freedom 
still  goes  on.  Col.  Yeager  now  commands  tbe 
405th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at  Clark  Alp 
Base,  Manila,  and  trains  fighter  pUots  for 
aervlce  in  Viet  Nam. 

All  the  experiences  of  his  life  have  joined 
to  make  Col.  Chuck  Yeager  truely  a  great 
man.  From  the  lettering  in  basketball  and 
football  at  Hamlin  High,  to  the  narrow 
escape  via  the  French  imdergroimd  after 
being  shot  down  during  World  War  n  and 
his  present  day  job  of  making  boys  into  men, 
Charles  E.  Yeager  has  proved  to  be  tbe  living 
example  of  the  American  dream. 

The  modest  freckled  face  boy  who  left 
Lincoln  Coxmty  in  1941  has  never  swerved 
frtMn  the  coiuve  be  chose  to  follow  and  to 
serve  his  fellow  man.  He  truely  deaervee  tb« 


admiration  and  acclaim  with  which  he  U 
viewed  by  his  fellow  Lincoln  CounUans  and 
fellow  Coimtrymen. 

Chuck  Yeager  advocated  an  adequate  air 
port  for  tbe  Hiuitlngton  area  as  early  as  1948 
when  he  admonished  area  citizens  to  "get  on 
the  baU"  because  the  "boys  in  aviation  have 
never  heard  of  us."  Could  a  more  impropriate 
name  be  foimd  for  a  Midway  Jet  Port  than 
that  of  Charles  E.  Yeager?  No  where  can  you 
find  a  man  more  proud  to  be  a  West  Vir- 
ginian. 


ChairmaB  RaBd  DixoB  of  Federal  Trade 
G>niBussioB  Sets  OatstuidiBc  Record 
of  AccompIithmeBts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TKNNSBSKX  — 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  20.  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Rand  Dixon,  Chairman  of 
the  Pederal  Trade  Commission,  has 
made  an  outstanding  record  as  the  head 
of  this  most  important  regulatory 
agency  and  his  recent  reawjointment  by 
President  Johnson  as  Chairman,  testi- 
fies ta  his  leadership  and  his  dedication. 

In  this  connectim  Newsweek  magazine 
in  its  current  issue  has  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle detailing  the  effectiveness  of  Chair- 
man Dixon  and  the  PTC.  Because  of  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  this  most  important 
agency,  I  include  the  article  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Little  Ou»  Last  With  a  Toxtgr  Look 

Almost  from  the  time  it  was  bom  53  years 
ago,  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsalon  has  been 
treated  by  official  Washington  as  something 
of  a  buffoon  among  bureaucracies.  "The  Lit- 
tle Old  Lady  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue"  was 
one  nickname.  Or,  as  another  overworked 
gag  went,  there  are  three  museimis  side  by 
side  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  National 
Archives,  tbe  National  Gallery  of  Art— and 
the  PTC.  TTie  commission,  chairman  Paul 
Rand  Dixon  said  in  a  speech  in  New  York 
City  last  week,  has  been  "denounced  for 
doing  too  little  and  too  much,  for  being  too 
slow  and  too  aggressive,  for  ineffective  single- 
•hootlng  and  for  biting  off  more  than  It  can 
chew." 

"Tbe  truth  of.  the  matter  Is,"  Dixon  added, 
"that  most  businessmen  don't  know  what 
the  commission's  real  purpose  is.  or  what 
can  be  expected  of  It." 

But  these  days,  more  and  more  biisiness- 
men  are  learning — a  few  of  them  the  hard 
way.  The  FTC's  real  purpose  is.  quite  simply, 
to  police  business  in  order  to  prevent  unfair 
competition  and  deceptive  sales  and  adver- 
tising pracUces.  With  6  mUUon  U.S.  com- 
panies In  a  $790  bllUon  annuM  economy, 
that's  a  large  order  for  any  Federal  agency— 
particularly  one  with  only  1,160  employees 
and  an  annual  budget  of  Sll  mUllon.  But 
under  the  chairmanship  of  54-year-old  Rand 
Dixon— first  appointed  by  President  Kennedy 
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In  109t  and  recently  named  to  a  second 
seven-year  term  by  President  Johnson — the 
Uttle  Old  Lady  at  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is 
finally  showing  some  siting  in  her  step. 
^  Dixon's  first  move  after  taking  office  was  to 
Reorganize  the  FTC,  long  a  dumping  ground 
(for  political  appointees,  and  consequently 
BQmethlng  less  than  zealous  In  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  duty.  He  scrapped  the  commis- 
sion's unwleldly  and  ineffective  bureaus  of 
Investigation  and  litigation  and  replaced 
them  with  three  streamlined  enforcement 
divisions:  rastralnt  of  trade,  deceptive  prac- 
tices and  textiles  and  furs.  Then,  with  the 
three  divisions  responsible  for  carrying  a  case 
from  initial  complaint  to  final  adjudication, 
the  conunlaslon  went  on  the  offensive. 

CRACKOOWNa 

There  were  crackdowns  on  gasoline  price 
wan,  "cents  off"  sales  by  supermarkets  and 
misleading  advertising  by  producers  of  ev- 
erything from  shaving  cream  to  binoculars 
to  vitamins.  In  one  year  alone,  the  PTC  mon- 
itored 897,000  separate  television  commer- 
cials— and  ofdered  thousands  of  them  toned 
down.  The  textile  and  fur  division  developed 
hundreds  of  cases  where  clothing  was  decep- 
tively labeled  or.  In  a  few  Instances,  actually 
flammable.  By  early  1966,  the  FTC  was  mov- 
ing against  the  tire  Industry  In  an  effort  to 
stamp  out  misrepresented  prices  and  mis- 
leading advertising  claims.  At  one  point  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  tires.  Commissioner 
PhUlp  Elman  asked  an  unfriendly  Industry 
witness:  "If  you  were  me,  would  you  drive 
to  New  Hampshire  In  my  new  station  wagon 
with  two  kids  and  baggage  with  those  tires 
on  my  car?"  "No,"  the  witness  had  to  ad- 
mit— and  shortly  thereafter,  the  commission 
Issued  a  tough  set  of  tire  advertising  and 
price  guidelines. 

But  the  PTC's  biggest  target  during  EHx- 
on's  first  term. as  chairman  was  the  tobacco 
industry.  "It  was  our  finest  hour,"  concedes 
Klman,  the  leading  activist  on  the  five -mem- 
ber commission  and  a  frequent  critic  of  its 
cbairm^.  Soon  after  the  U.S.  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral released  his  explosive  report  on  smoking 
and  health  in  1964,  Dixon  called  an  urgent 
Saturday  meeting  of  the  commlGslon  to  draw 
up  a  blunt  new  regulation  requiring  ciga- 
rette makers  to  say  on  each  package  and  in 
all  their  ads  that  smoking  Is  a  health  hazard. 
In  the  absence  of  White  House  support,  the 
industry  convinced  Congress  to  beat  that 
rule  down.  But  eventually,  the  FTC  did  make 
stick  a  regulation  prohibiting  advertising 
that  suggests  that  cigarette  smoking  "In- 
creases popularity,  makes  one  more  mascu- 
line or  attractive  to  the  opposite  sex,  or  en- 
hances social  poise,  etc.  ..."  A  year  later. 
Congress  passed  a  bill  requiring  manufac- 
turers to  print  a  "cigarette  smoking  may  be 
hasardoxis  to  your  health"  disclaimer  on  each 
pack.  Dixon  says  now  that  the  FTC  is  far 
from  finished  with  the  cigarette  makers.  Cur- 
rently, It  has  two  smoking  machines  puflSng> 
away  on  60  different  brands  to  determine  the 
amounts  of  harmful  tar  and  nicotine  con- 
tent. It  forwards  Its  reports  to  Senator  War- 
ren Uagnuson  and  Bep.  Harley  Staggers, 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
merce committees,  respectively.  And  FTC 
staffers  think  their  research  may  eventually 
lead  to  even  tougher  government  rules  on 
cigarette  ads. 

To  many  biisinessmen.  a  tough  new  look 
was  exactly  what  coiUd  be  expected  when 
Paiil  Rand  Dixon  took  over  at  the  FTC.  A 
one-time  Vanderbllt  University  football  star, 
the  burly,  plain-talking  Tennessean  had 
started  his  government  career  In  1938  as  an 
energetic  trial  lawyer  for  the  FTC.  But  In 
1967,  he  moved  to  Capitol  Hill  as  staff  director 
and  chief  counsel  for  the  late  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver'a  controversial  investtgatlan  of  "ad- 
ministered" prices  In  some  of  the  nation's 
blggeat  Industtles— «utoe,  drugs,  bread  and 
■teeL 

TOTTOH  TAUE 

Dixon's  experience  with  the  Kef  auver  com- 
mittee obTlously  colored  his  v«"fc'"g  In  bla 
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early  days  a4  FTC  chairman.  Tt's  not  truth- 
ful," he  said  bluntly  a  few  days  after  taking 
office,  "to  talk  about  having  a  free  enterprise 
system  if  we  tolerate  the  conditions  which 
our  investigations  have  uncovered."  And  to 
a  convention  of  the  AdverUelng  Federation  of 
America,  he  noted  pointedly:  "It  takes  no 
great  clairvoyance  to  predict  why  false  ad- 
vertising casii  will  continue  to  fiood  the  com- 
mission. It  #111  be  because  too  many  adver- 
tisers, with  or  without  the  connivance  of 
their  advertising  agencies,  and  without  or 
against  the  advice  of  their  lawyers,  will  take 
a  chance  on  iradlng  truth  for  more  sales." 

But  as  Dixon  grew  In  his  new  Job,  the  iron 
fist  was  Increasingly  accompanied  by  another 
approach  to  businessmen:  consultation,  ne- 
gotiation and.  eventually,  a  consensus  on 
what's  legal  and  what's  not.  As  he  explained 
In  an  Interview;  "Our  recent  policy  of  pro- 
viding more  ^idance  to  businessmen  on  how 
to  comply  with  the  law  ...  Is  a  happy  alter- 
native to  a  |}atternless  attack  on  vlolatcos. 
Our  purpose 'is  not  to  bring  |ux  ever  greater 
number  of  adversary  actions:  its  function  is 
,  esesntially  oae  of  guidance. 

To  implement  that  policy,  Dixon  encour- 
ages businessmen  to  visit  FTC  headquarters 
to  discuss  pi'oblems  before  they  reach  the 
stage  of  a  "c^ase  and  desist"  order  from  the 
commission. .  "Some  days,"  one  PTC  staffer 
cracked,  "ou^  lobby  looks  like  the  lounge  at 
a  conventionj  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Boai^."  But  statistically,  the  policy 
seems  to  be{  paying  off.  In  1961,  the  FTC 
worked  out  dnly  216  assurances  of  voluntary 
compliance  9y  businessmen  to  Its  rules.  By 
1966,  that  fl^re  had  Increased  to  422  and  so 
far  this  year/^t  has  hit  599. 

To  some  Commission  staffers,  this  phase 
of  the  Dixonl  treatment  appears  to  smack  of 
a  sellout.  Fiery  Phil  Elman,  for  one,  says:. 
"It's  a  sad,  sad  story.  I  don't  think  the  basic 
character  of  the  commission  has  been 
changed  in  a^y  permanent  way."  But  among 
others.  Senator  Magnuson,  who  has  made 
consumer  protection  his  special  cause  on 
Capitol  HIU,  offers  his  unqualified  endorse- 
ment. "The  TTC,"  he  said  recently,  "is  oper- 
ating better  fiow  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  op- 
erate." And  even  James  J.  Bliss,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association  and  a  sometime  FTC  ad- 
versary, has  kind  words  for  Dixon.  The  com- 
missioners, lie  says,  "began  with  a  hard- 
nosed  attitule  toward  business.  But  Dixon 
soon  saw  that  the  numbers  game — piling  up 
record  numbers  of  complaints — was  not  the 
way  to  run  aa  agency.'' 

Even  so,  the  FTC  has  been  caught  up  in 
a  new  and  popular  Washington  crusade:  all- 
out  protection  for  the  nation's  consumers, 
particularly  those  living  in  big  dty  ghettos. 
Congress  has  set  the  pace  with  new  laws 
governing  packaging,  labeling,  auto  safety 
and  flammahile  fabrics — and  counts  another 
dozen  bills  in  the  hopper  covering  truth  In 
lending  and  even  door-to-door  qalesmen. 
President  Johnson  followed  by  nominating 
television's  Betty  Furness  as  a  special  as- 
sistant to  trj  to  insure  that  "housewives  get 
a  fair  shake  ^hen  they  shop. 

THI  POOK  PAT 

For  Its  park,  the  PTC  has  begun  an  inves- 
tigation intol  charges  that  some  supermar- 
kets Jiunp  prices  in  the  ghettos  on  the  day 
welfare  checks  are  distributed,  while  prices 
In  suburban  stores  of  the  same  chains  re- 
main unchanged.  In  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla,  one  cham  has  been  accused  of  hiking 
th«  ghetto  price  of  2  pounds  of  bananas  from 
29  to  34  centt,  of  a  dozen  eggs  from  37  to  49 
cents  and  of  {two  cans  of  peaches  from  62  to 
69  cents.  Tw^  days  after  the  dlstrlbuUon  of 
welfare  checlts,  these  prices  went  back  down 
again,  and  in  the  chain's  better-neighbor- 
hood stores  ihey  were  never  changed.  On 
another  front,  meantime,  the  FTC  Is  now  In- 
vestigating automobile  and  appliance  war- 
ranties. And  tt  may  also  start  taking  a  hard 
look  at  repair  shops. 

Despite  th^  FTC's  new  vigor,  at  least  two 


oommlssloners->-Phil  Elman  and  John  Relliy 
a  39-year-old  jformer  Justice  Department 
lawyer — think  ft  is  not  doing  nearly  enough. 
And  even  BCarJ  Gardiner  Jones,  a  commi«. 
sloner  who  us^ially  takes  a  moderate  view 
of  the  FTC's  tble,  noted  last  week:  "We're 
starting  to  cajve  out  our  position  in  the 
ghettos  and  other  parts  of  the  marketplace 
But  there's  so  |  much  more  we  can  do." 

But  Paul  Rapd  Dixon — while  vowing  not 
to  relax  the  FTfC's  vigilance — feels  there  are 
limits  to  the  role  it  can  play  In  a  free  society 
"We're  not  a  clvll-rlghts  agency,  and  ve 
cant  be  policemen  for  the  whole  economy  " 
he  notes.  "Cavfeat  onptor  is  dead  and  bii- 
rled  ...  so  much  so  that  there's  a  danger  of 
going  overboard  In  the  other  direction  We're 
trying  to  find  the  middle  ground." 


Navy  Department's  Partial  Reply  to  !■• 
quiry  Relatf  e  to  U^.S.  "liberty"  lad. 
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CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOU  3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridai,  October  20,  1967 
Mr.  HOSMipi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived the  follt)wlng  communications  un- 
der date  of  October  17  from  the  Navy 
Department  in  response  to  my  October 
8  inquiry  relajtkig  to  the  U.8.S.  Liberty 
attack  in  whlth  34  U.S.  Naval  personnd 
were  killed,  15  injured,  and  extensive 
damage  to  the  ship  was  inflicted: 
Depaxtmei 

OF    THX 
ATTOKS,      I 

Washiiigton.  D.C..  Octot>er  17. 1967. 
Hon.  Craig  HoSmes, 
House  of  Reprtsentatives, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mr.  HoImes:  Your  letter  of  October 
8,  1967  to  Secretary  McNamara  requesting 
information  regarding  the  USS  Liberty  In- 
cident has  been  forwarded  to  this  office  lor 
consideration  and  reply. 

A  UjS.  Navy  j  Court  of  Inquiry  has  thor- 
oughly Investigated  this  tragic  event.  En- 
closed Is  the  (^mplete  Department  of  De- 
fense statemei^  on  the  matter.  Including 
unclassified  ei^tracts  of  the  Commanding 
Officer's  testimtny,  which  I  hope  you  will 
find  useful. 

The  Department  of  State  has  conveyed  ■ 
formal  protest  {to  the  Government  of  Israel 
and  in  coordination  with  the  Navy,  estab- 
lished a  procediire  whereby  personnel  who 
were  injured  a^d  beneficiaries  of  personnel 
queried  in  connection  with 
The  claims  of  the  bene- 
len  who  died  are  near  com- 
be submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ismel  shortly.  At  a  later  date 
when  additional  evidence  and  more  com- 
plete reports  a^e  available,  claims  will  be 
submitted  on  behalf  of  those  men  who  re- 
ceived personal!  injuries,  and  for  the  cost 
of  medical  treajtment,  loss  of  service  of  the 
Injured,  personal  property  losses  and  dam- 
age to  government  property.  In  a  limited 
number  of  casee  the  complete  evidence  will 
not  be  available  until  the  estimated  date  of 
completion  of  treatment  can  be  predicted 
accurately. 

The  Israel  Ambassador,  while  not  men- 
tioning specific  monetary  amounts,  has  In- 
formed the  secretary  of  State  that  the 
Government  of  Israel  la  prepared  to  make 
amends  for  thflr  June  8th  attack  oa  ths 
USS  Liberty. 


who  died  were! 
possible   clali 
flclaries  of  the 
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I  trust  this  Information  Is  sufficient  for 
yoor  purposes.   Please  advise   me  if  I  may 
he  of  further  assistance  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

W.  F.  A.  WXNBT, 

Vice  Admiral.  VS.  Navy.  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  OperatUms  {Plana 
and  PoUcp). 

I  do  not  believe  the  protracted  delay  In 
settling  up  this  affair  is  justified.  Formal 
and  complete  apologies  for  the  incident 
should  have  promptly  been  communi- 
cated to  President  Johnson  together  with 
a  formula  under  which  the  Israel  Oov- 
emment  itself  would  have  at  once  under- 
taken compensation  of  the  injured  and 
surviving  families  of  the  dead  as  well  as 
tbe  U.S.  Government  for  its  material 
damages  and  losses.  By  this  time  also,  the 
Navy  Department  should  be  in  a  position 
to  supply  further  details  on  the  incident 
supplemental  to  those  contained  in  the 
unclassified  and  not  too  revealing  version 
ot  its  court  of  inquiry  proceedings  re- 
ferred to  in  the  letter.   Although   the 
Israel  Government  Indicated  those  of  its 
military  services  actually  responsible  for 
the  torpedo   would   be   identified,   and 
hinted    at    court-martial    proceedings 
shortly  following  the  incident.  I  know  of 
no  followup  action  on  its  part  which  has 
been  taken  to  this  end. 

The  U.S.S.  Liberty  incident  Is,  at  this 
point,  by  no  means  satisfactorily  closed 


Bigger  neighbors  for  centuries  had  poUtl- 
cal  dominance  over  Finland — for  a  long  time 
the  Swedes,  then  the  Russians. 

Finnish  independence  was  one  of  the  fruits 
of  World  War  n  and  the  Russian  Bolshevik 
revolution,  which  gave  this  small  satellite 
nation  the  chance  to  shake  off  Russian 
control. 

Independence  was  not  won  easily — Finland 
had  Its  own  bitter  civil  war  between  the  reds 
and  the  white  before  it  achieved  national 
stability.  Twice  since  then,  during  World  War 
n,  Finland  had  to  fight  the  Russians  to  pre- 
serve freedom.  It  won  once,  was  licked  once, 
and  had  to  give  up  some  territory,  but  stub- 
bornly maintained  precious  independence  at 
a  time  when  other  small  central  European 
nations  all  became  Soviet  satellites,  con- 
trolled by  grim  communist  puppets  of  Russia. 

Finland  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  Its  50 
years  of  Independence,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
honors  we  give  her  on  the  occasion. 
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Besides  his  wife  and  l>rother.  Eugene,  he 
is  survived  by  two  sisters.  Mrs.  Shirley  Bt 
Payton,  and  Mrs.  Joyce  Ann  Cunningham, 
both  of  Oalthersburg;  three  other  brother^ 
Robert  L.  Purkey.  of  RockvUle,  Lonle  R 
Purkey,  of  Oalthersburg,  and  Army  Set! 
George  W.  Purkey.  who  Is  stationed  in  Eor^- 
and  his  mother,  iirs.  Helen  M.  Purkev  of 
Oalthersburg.         f 

Funeral  service^  for  Sergeant  Purkey  wlU 
he  held  at  3  PM.  Friday  at  Arlington  Na- 
tlonal  Cemetery. 


Moch-Maliffned  Foreifs  Policy 
Gets  Retnhs 


Two  Montfomery  GI's  Die 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MAKTUIND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  20.  1967 


Finnish  Anniversary 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF   OREOOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  19.  1967 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Finland  is 
a  free  and  independent  state.  She 
achieved  her  freedom  at  the  time  of  the 
Russian  Bolshevik  Revolution.  Since  that 
time  she  has  had  to  fight  Russia  twice 
to  preserve  her  territorial  integrity. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  honor  her  on 
this  50th  anniversary  of  her  independ- 
«oe  as  a  nation.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  of  Finnish  descent  residing 
m  Oregon's  First  Congressional  District 
u  well  as  throughout  the  rest  of  this 
j»tl(m.  To  them  I  say  on  this  occasion 
Twi  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  your 
heritage." 

I  also  would  like  to  present  at  this  time 
«  editorial  from  the  Oregon  newspaper 
"f  Dally  Astorian.  which  extends  fur- 
»»  congratulations  to  the  Finns  and 
nwr  descendents  on  this  celebrated 
occasion: 

Finnish  Anntveksart 
Baiand  has  been  one  of  the  US's   best 
nwnds  in  Europe,  and  for  many  years  was 
"•only  European  nation  to  pay  lu  World 
•K  I  debts  to  thU  country. 

tt  U  fitting  and  proper  therefore  that  we 
-raja  special  commemorative  poetage  stamp 
•««ag  the  60th  anniversary  of  Finnish 
■••peadence. 

"niMid  U  a  mere  youngster  among  the 
«ay  Of  nations,  for  50  yean  la  a  abort 
rr***  existence,  even  though  the  Finns 
^m  an  ancient  culttire  and  clvUlaatlon  of 
"■■•  own. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
Pfc.  James  W.  Prather  and  Sgt.  James 
P.  Purkey,  servicemen  from  Maryland 
were  recently  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam! 
I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  these 
young  men  and  to  honor  their  memory 
by  Including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record  : 

Two    MONTGOMEBT    OI'S    DiE 

GAiTRERSBtntG,  Md.,  October  IS.^Two 
Army  draftees,  one  an  Infantrvman  and  the 
other  a  combat  engineer,  who 'both  grew  up 
in  the  Galthersburg-Germantown  area  of 
Montgomery  county  have  been  killed  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Defense  Department  reported  to- 
day. 

They  were  Pfc.  James  W.  Prather.  20  the 
Infantryman,  and  Sgt.  James  P.  Purkey  23 
Private  Prather  was  killed  Monday  in  a 
Communist  attack  north  of  Saigon  and  Ser- 
geant Purkey  died  in  a  mortar  attack  last 
Friday  near  Chu  Chi,  also  north  of  Saigon 

Private  Prather,  who  entered  the  Army  In 
AprU,  had  been  in  Vietnam  Just  over  a 
month,  his  father  said  tonight.  He  was 
drafted  one  semester  before  he  was  due  to 
graduate  from  Montgomery  Junior  College 
where  he  was  majoring  in  physical  educa- 
tion. 

PtAYED    FOOTBAIX 

He  graduated  from  Oalthersburg  High 
School  in  1965.  Both  In  high  school  and  In 
junior  college,  he  played  left  tackle  on  the 
schools'  football  teams. 

Private  Prather's  father,  the  Rev.  James  E 
Prather,  has  been  pastor  of  the  Poplar  Grove 
Baptist  Church  in  Oalthersburg  for  the  past 
twelve  years. 

Besides  his  father,  he  is  survived  by  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Edna  M.  Prather,  and  five  sis- 
ters. Mrs.  Phyllis  A.  Copeland,  of  Washington 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Claggett,  of  Rockvllle  Mrs' 
Peggy  Saunders,  Joyce  and  Sharon  Prather 
aU  of  Oalthersburg.  ' 

Sergeant  Purkey  had  been  in  Vietnam 
since  January  and  was  expected  home  around 
Christmas,  his  brother,  Eugene  Purkey  said 
tonight. 

Like  Private  Prather,  Sergeant  Purkey 
was  a  graduate  of  Galthersbxu'g  High  School 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1962.  The  following 
December  he  and  his  wife  Phyllis,  were  mar- 
ried. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF   LOmsIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  19.  1967 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  very 
thoughtful  colunm  by  a  noted  journalist 
Howard  K.  Smith,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  Sunday.  October  15. 

Mr.  Smith,  as  usual,  presents  for  read- 
ers another  Incisive  column  on  the  need 
for  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  aa 
follows: 

Mttch-Malicned  Foreign  Pouct 
Gets  RE8TJt.TS 
(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 
In   a   famous   phrase.    Winston   Churchm 
caUed  democracy  the  worst  form  of  govern- 
ment except  for  all  the  others.  In  this  gloomy 
passage  of  events,  the  same  might  be  said  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  Is  certainly  in  the  worst 
condition  except  for  everybody  else's  forelim 
policy. 

It  U  no  solace  in  our  travaU  that  the  erst- 
while rulers  of  the  world  have  virtuaUy  no 
foreign  Influence  left.  Britain  has  none  at  all. 
Except  In  the  imagination  of  De  Gaulle 
neither  has  continental  Europe. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  horizons  on  which 
Russia— usually  our  chief  competitor— looks 
are  bleak.  While  we  still  have  treedom  of  ma- 
neuver, Russia  is  stuck  with  the  Arabs.  AU 
the  guns  and  trainers  Russia  can  deliver  will 
not  make  the  Arabs  a  military  viable  people 
for  ten  years  at  the  least.  The  Arabs  can 
mount  a  guerrilla  war  in  Israeli  occupied 
areas,  and  that  will  be  a  bloody  nuisance,  but 
It  won't  win  anything  or  reduce  the  costs  for 
Russia.  Likewise  Russia  Is  stuck  with  Cuba 
and  a  mangy  clutch  of  guerrilla  wars  In  Latto 
America — another  drain  without  promise. 

North  Vietnam  Is  yet  another  drain  on 
Russia  without  hope  of  results.  The  North 
Vietnamese  strategy  ig  clearly  to  hold  on  and. 
see  Johnson  defeated  In  the  American  t'j^ 
tlons  of  1968.  WeU,  Johnson  may  be  defeajled. 
but  as  was  the  case  with  Truman  in  1952»  the 
chances  are  overwhelming  that  U  he  does  he 
win  be  replaced  by  someone  just  as  deter- 
mined to  hold  on.  Russia  and  Ho  wlU  then 
face  the  awful  prospect  of  four  more  vears  of 
being  beaten  without  Issue. 

The  decUne  of  China's  foreign  Influence 
has  been  one  of  the  most  dramatic  develop- 
ments of  the  past  two  years.  When  on  July  28. 
1966,  President  Johnson  made  the  decision 
for  a  massive  entry  Into  a  land  war  In  South 
Vietnam,  everything  was  moving  China's  way. 
South  Vietnam  was  about  to  fall.  Foreign 
Minister  Chen  Yl  had  announced  the  open- 
ing of  a  campaign  to  take  ThaUand.  China 
was  pouring  arms  into  Indonesia  with  the 
aim  of  seizing  that  government  of  the  fifth 
largest  country  in  the  world.  There  was  every 
hope  that  China  and  her  frienda  would  aooa 
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outfUnk  India  and  bring  about  the  dlsttnte- 
graUon  of  the  subcontinent. 

Every  Item  In  that  agenda  is  now  dead. 
Soutb  Vietnam  Is  beyond  reacb.  Tbe  Thailand 
campaign  Is  barely  keeping  alive.  Tbe  Com- 
munist grab  for  Indonesia  In  September  1965 
failed  and  the  Communis^  have  been 
deatroyed.  Moreover,  tbe  men  on  whom 
China  placed  hopes  In  Africa — ^Ben  Bella  and 
Nknunah  above  all — have  been  overthrown. 

At  the  famouK  Washington  Teach-in  In 
1965,  some  professors  made  the  point  that 
Inevitably  China  was  going  to  be  the  dom- 
inant power  In  Asia.  Two  years  time  makes 
'clear  what  should  bave  been  clear  then.  Asia 
extends  from  the  Urals  to  the  Pacific,  and 
now  and  for  a  long  future  Russia  will  b^  the 
strongest  power  there.  The  second  biggest 
potential  is  not  China's  but  Japan's.  And 
the  Communist  strategy  has  resulted  In  a 
third  power,  the  U.S.,  putting  half  a  million 
armed  men  on  the  Asian  mainland.  China  Is 
fourth  in  Asia  and  falling. 

A  later  and  lees  Impassioned  time  will  see 
the  present  as  an  unusually  difficult  transi- 
tion in  world  affairs.  The  last  of  old  Europe's 
power  has  been  dissolved.  The  grip  of  both 
the  U.S.  and  Russia  on  large  blocs  of  nations 
has  been  loosened.  In  tbe  vacuums  half  a 
hundred  new  nations  came  Into  existence, 
most  with  only  the  vaguest  notions  about 
how  to  survive.  The  most  brilliant  stateenten 
history  ever  saw  would  have  had  a  devilish 
hard  time  maintaining  some  kind  of  con- 
trol of  the  situation. 

The  U.S.  has  in  fact  handled  the  situation 
well.  Mocking  the  chief  grabs  and  slowly 
building  up  regional  groupings  of  the  new 
nations  In  Asia  and  in  Latin  America  so  that. 
In  the  far  future,  they  can  prosper  and  de- 
fend themselveB  without  outside  help.  With 
all  manner  of  illll>eral  liberals  and  non- 
Intellectual  Intellectuals  yapping'  at  their 
heels,  tbe  American  leadership  has  neverthe- 
less done  a  good  job  in  bso'd  circumstcuices. 


masked  li 
doubletalk. 
At  stake 


sophistry,    cynicism,    and 


Skybawk  Bombers  for  Israel 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  KTW    YORK 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  IS.  1967 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  using  the..,Congress  as 
an  exciise  for  failing  to  meet  the  ad- 
ministration's commitment  of  the  spring 
of  1966  to  sell  two  squadrons  of  Doug- 
las A-4  Skyhawk  Jet  bombers  to  Israel. 

Israel  made  partial  payment  for  these 
planes.  They  are  especially  needed  by 
Israel  today  in  view  of  that  country's  op- 
erational and  accidental  losses  in  the 
recent  war,  compounded  by  the  Soviet 
resupply  of  Jets  to  Egypt.  France  was 
the  source  of  Israel's  Jets,  but  De  Oaulle 
now  refuses  to  send  further  war  material 
to  Israel. 

Some  concern  was  expressed  in  the 
Congress  that  the  administration  se- 
cretly fbianced  arms  sales  to  the  Arabs 
through  the  UJS.  Export-Import  Bank. 
The  State  Department  has  seized  on  this 
to  misinterpret  the  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  use  it  as  a  pretext  for  hold- 
ing back  oa  the  promised  shipment  of  the 
Jets  to  Israel  It  was  never  the  intention 
of  the  Congress  to  obstruct  the*  arming 
of  Israel.  The  arbitrary  denial  now  being 
exercised  by  tbe  State  Department  is 


is  not  only  the  security  of  a 
friendly  democracy,  Israel,  but  also  the 
entire  American  security  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Mediterranean.  We 
are  permitting  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
coup losses  of  last  June  and  are  encour- 
aging the  Arabs  to  further  extremism  by 
shirking  our  resjHjnsibllity  to  implement 
the  arms  deal  we  completed  last  year 
with  Israel  This  is  a  breach  of  honor 
that  the  St^te  Department  must  explain. 


Los  Angel^  County  Medical  Associatioii 
Issues  UrKcnt  Auto  Smog  Health  Warn- 
ing.  Call  I  for  Defeat  of  Proposed  Din- 
gell  Am<iidment  to  Clean  Air  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON. 


EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 


or    CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  riOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tut  iday.  October  10.  1967 

Mr.  ROyBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years,  we  Hi  California  have  been  acutely 
conscious  of  the  critical  health  hazard 
I>osed  by  the  dangerously  increasing  air 
pollution  problem  in  America's  major 
urban  metropolitan  centers. 

But  we  have  aJso  been  extremely  for- 
tunate in  the  kind  of  dynamic  local  and 
State  leadership  we  have  had  in  the  fight 
against  this  serious  health  menace. 

This  outstanding  leadership,  both  po- 
litical and  professional,  has  made  Cali- 
fornia the  pioneer  in  the  effort  to  orga- 
nize an  efjective  nationwide  program  to 
eliminate  the  lethal  impurities  in  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  to  create  a  clean  at- 
mosphere for  ourselves  smd  our  children. 

Now,  hdwever,  the  proposed  Dlngell 
amendment,  written  into  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee's  version  of  the  1967 
Clean  Air  Act,  threatens  to  halt  the  tre- 
mendous progress  we  have  been  making 
In  California — and  prevent  us  frc«n  rais- 
ing our  air  purity  standards  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  residents  of  our  State. 

So  seriobs  is  the  Dlngell  amendment's 
threat  to  'the  future  success  of  Cali- 
fornia's auto  smog  control  program,  that 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  profes- 
sional health  authorities  in  the  State,  Dr. 
Joseph  P.  Boyle,  presideril  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Medical  Association,  has 
just  released  the  text  of  his  signed  Pres- 
ident's Page  editorial  on  this  subject 
which  appears  in  the  October  19, 1967,  is- 
sue of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical 
Associatioii  Bulletin. 

In  the  editorial.  Dr.  Boyle  calls  for 
"prompt,  ooncerted  action"  to  defeat  the 
Dlngell  amendment,  and  allow  Califor- 
nia to  continue  to  strengthen  Its  motor 
vehicle  air  pollution  control  regulations, 
as  the  best  way  to  promote  the  health  and 
well-being!  of  our  State's  nearly  20  mil- 
lion citizens. 

Because  of  its  vital  importance  to 
every  American  who  is  concerned  about 
the  gnawing  automobile  air  pollution 
crisis  in  ottr  Nation's  cities,  I  ask  unani- 
mous   consent    to    include    Dr.    Boyle's 
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forthright  sta^ment  in  the  Congressior- 
AL  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Wbo  Nexds  It? 

Two  or  thref  times  each  year  tbe  citizen* 
Of  Los  Angeles  County  become  extremely  ir- 
ritated—literally— by  the  smog.  A  comblna- 
tlon  of  beat,  no  wind,  and  a  thermal  in- 
Tersion  layer  o(  air  trap  large  concentrations 
of  pollutants  In  the  atmosphere,  precipitat- 
ing a  sharp  increase  In  tbe  sale  of  handker- 
chiefs and  dar^  glasses.  The  latter  items  do 
not  help  mucfe,  but  do  keep  us  occupied 
wiping  stuffy  [noses  and  soothing  burning 
eyes.  | 

The  telephone  circuits  buzz  as  the  Irate 
poptilace  registers  its  protest  with  civic  oO- 
cials,  politiciatis,  newsp{4>er8,  TV  and  radio 
stations,  doctors — anyone  who  will  listen. 
Politicians  "view  with  dismay."  The  newi 
media  toll  th^  alarm.  "The  experts  are  in- 
terviewed. A^terage  Joe  Cltlzen-'Experts" 
disagree.  Erer^ne  has  an  opinion  as  to  both 
tbe  cause  ana  tbe  c\ire.  Then  the  smog  all 
blows  away — 'v^lth  the  Santa  Ana  winds — and 
we  get  brush  Dres  Instead. 

The  control  of  air  pollution  in  a  basin 
such  as  this  impinges  upon  many  areas  of 
otir  economy.  MUllons  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  to  keep  Los  Angeles  air  as  "clean"  as 
it  now  is.  No  one  knows  how  many  more  mil- 
lions will  be  njeeded  to  render  It  really  clean. 
The  natural  question  posed  is,  how  Important 
Is  clean  air?  Plus  the  corollary  question,  doei 
smog  do  any  hfuTn? 

As  citizens,  who  simply  breathe  the  stuff, 
our  Immediate  response  might  be,  "what 
difference  does  clean  air  make?  Who  needs  it 
anyway!"        i 

As  a  medicatl  association  we  need  be  mon 
scientific.  Tb  rthls  end,  we  recently  had  an 
opportunity  to  testify  before  a  State  Assembly 
Conunlttee.  Some  of  the  facts  presented  to 
that  cc»nmlttee  should  be  available  to  our 
members,  sln^  others  wlU  surely  be  quet- 
tloned  In  the  future. 

nrst,  bow  clean  or  dirty  Is  Los  Angela 
air?  At  tbe  dli!ectlon  of  tbe  State  Legislature, 
the  California  Department  of  Public  Healtb 
carefully  defined  levels  of  pollutants  that 
could  1»e  Identified  as  "ad-verae,"  "serioiu," 
and  "emergency."  These  Include  levels  o( 
carbon  monoxide,  sulful  dioxide  and  photo- 
chemical  oxidants.  So  what  has  happened? 

Well,  In  the  past  10  years,  we  find  that «« 
have  been  below  the  "serious"  level  for  oxi- 
dants and  pther  contaminants  approxl- 
mately  three  days  of  each  month!  We  alw 
find  that  on  several  occasions,  except  for 
favorable  nighttime  breezes,  we  bave  been 
In  substantial  danger  of  reaching  catastro- 
phic concentrations  of  smog  such  as  tboM 
disasters  that  have  been  experienced  in  Loo- 
don,  Donora,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Tork 
City.  I 

So,  bow  mi4ch  harm  does  tbe  smog  ImpoM 
on  the  health  of  our  patients?  To  begin  wlUi. 
we  don't  knofr  bow  mucii.  We  do  know  It  U 
considerable.  | 

Carefully  ^rformed  studies  demonstrate 
beyond  question  that  patients  with  emphj- 
sema,  broncltftis,  asthma  and  heart  dlseM* 
are  made  substantially  worse  by  exposure  to 
Increased  concentrations  of  air  poUutsnti. 
We  have  observed  a  number  of  patlenB 
whose  termini  illnesses  and  deaths  bsi* 
been  precipitated  by  periods  of  meres"* 
smog.  Simpla  observation  tells  us  that  in- 
fianunatlon  ♦f  the  respiratory  epiethelium 
Is  produced  l)y  SO,.  NO,  and  photochemial 
oxidants.        , 

We  have  ot)served  patients  who  have  *• 
veloped  the  Vob  Angeles  equivalent  of  "T»' 
kyo-Tokobama  asthma" — a  form  of  air  poi- 
lution-lnduced  sensitivity  bronchitis  which 
does  lead  to  chronic  obstructive  lung  (t)** 
ease  and  pulmonary  fibrosis.  Some  of  tixM 
patients  also  have  died.  We  have  observed  • 
form  of  alveolitis  which  generates  cells  indji- 
tingulshable  ICrom  sqviamovis  carcinoma  aa* 
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vblch  can  be  reversed  by  filtering  smog  from 
ths  patient's  room  air. 

Can  anything  t>e  done  about  R?  A  great 
dial  has  been  accomplished  already  Each 
day  Industry  in  Los  Angeles  keeps  out  oif 
tlM  atmosphere  approximately  10,000  tons  of 
pollutants  tliat  formerly  contributed  to  the 
0og.  They  were  "motivated"  to  do  so  by 
flrtlnances  enacted  by  the  Loe  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Unforttmately 
tiM  automobUes  we  all  drive  add  13,000  tons 
p«  day  of  compounds  to  poUutanU  which 
eoold  also  be  controlled. 

Legislation  to  accomplish  this  Is  imder 
eonsideratlon  by  the  State  Assembly  The 
tichnology  is  available  In  Etetrolt  to  reduce 
lb*  poUutants  emitted  In  automobUe  ex* 
bsnsts  to  levels  25%  below  those  of  current 
standards.  The  State  should  "encourage"  De- 
troit to  use  this  technology.  I  am  confident 
tbst  if  they  were  thtis  "motivated,"  the  auto 
manufacturers  would  find  the  engineering 
capacity  to  produce  clean  vehicles  that  will 
mD— at  a  profit. 

But,  hold  everything!  In  Washington  a  bill 
hM  been  paosed  by  the  Senate  to  establish 
mHoMl  sUndards  for  motor  vehicle  ex- 
hwirts-standards  totaUy  Inadequate  for  our 
Slate— even  leas  stringent  than  those  we 
•ksMiy  have.  And  a  gentleman  In  tbe  Bouse 
of  Bepresentatlves — from  Dearborn,  Michi- 
gan, no  less— has  amended  this  to  effectively 
fnvent  any  State  from  adopting  local  re- 
itrtetions  greater  than  tboae  provided  In 
tte  Federal  BUI. 

itthough  the  smog  has  temporarily  blown 
sway,  we  need  action  now.  I  would  suggest 
that  LACMA  members  acquaint  their  Con- 
psMnen  with  our  very  grave  concern  for  the 
bealtb  of  our  community,  and  support  th^r 
jilorU  to  defeat  this  amendment.  I  would 
nRWt  also  that  you  communicate  this  con- 
can  to  your  coUeaguee,  friends  and  relatives 
toother  States  as  well.  Air  pollution  happens 
tobeone of  many  areas  in  which  Los  Angeles 
tai  excell,  but  other  cities  have  now  or  wlU 
««  have  a  comparable  threat  to  their  weU- 
bitag^Help  them  tell  their  Federal  leglsU- 
tOM  "how  It  really  U."  ^ 

^^know  the  answers.  Perhaps  by  prompt 
•MKted  action  now  we  can  help  protect  th*! 
MStth  of  the  entire  country. 

Joseph  p.  Botue,  MJ3  . 

"^**^*'  ^'O*  Angelet  County  Medical 
Auociation. 


fc.  H.  Robert  Davis,  of  Boiliaf  Sprinft, 
K  Commended  for  Work  in  Viefaum 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF     ./ 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or   PXTfNSTLVANlA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  aEPRBSENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  20.  1967 
Jjfr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
words  that  wartime  emergencies  always 

ES^L^^'"*''""   ^   perform   heroic 
««»  both  on  and  off  the  Battlefield. 

ft*!?  ^^^  ^^^^^  *o  say  that  Dr.  H 
«tet  Davis  of  Boiling  Springs,  Pa.,  a 
«>«it  of  ray  congressional  district  is 
ittiJ^,  i^*'"?'^  ^ving  given  freely  and 
Jttously  of  his  medical  skills  on  two 

Dpwi  his  return  from  the  second  tour, 
£  S^?"  '^i*^  "**  *  ^«*''«r  explaining 
2*tu«  of  that  tour,  and  becausett 

2S°»,f »»«  highly  Interesting  otaer- 
«J^  I  ta*ert  It  in  the  Recor^ 
j^jM^d  Uke  to  mention  that  Dr.  D«t1s 
•*■»«»  letters  cf  commendation  Irom 


W.  C.  Westmoreland,  general,  U.S.  Army 
commanding.  Vieti»m,  and  James  T 
Vance.  Ueutenant  colonel.  Infantry' 
commanding.  1st  Special  Forces,  along 
with  the  award  0(f  a  Combat  Medical 
Badge. 

The  Evenlngr  Sentinel.   Carlisle.  Pa 
ran  a  special  feature  on  Dr.  Davis  in  its 
August  12.  1967,  issue,  and  this  along 
with  the  two  aforementioned  letters  I  in- 
sert Inthe  Record  at  tliis  point: 

LrrrER  Paoic  Da.  Davis  to  Comgkksskan 
Oooouifo 

of'^.'*^^^  '*>''^*«*'-  to*"-  to  tbe  Province 
IJ^l     ^^  *•  *  '»e<"cal  doctor  proved  as 
satisfying  as  tbe  first,  and  perhaps  not  quite 
as  frufitraung.  We  were  still  lacking  in  medl- 
cal  suppm*.  personnel,  faculties,  and  trans- 
^^^Vh*"'  "'l*  this  time  I  was  expecting  it, 
*°f^*"5  ™^ch  better  because  I  was  fam^w 
with  these  problems.  The  welcome  that  I  re- 
ceived from  the  people  in  the  province  was 
mrst  touching.  Three  hundred  of  them  were 
pr,56ent  at  the  airstrip  to  meet  me.luid^ 
us.ial.  m  an  administrative  mU-up,  the  pUot 
Of  the  smau  plane  that  I  fiew  In  from  8^- 
gOE  would  not  land  at  the  strip  where  aU  the 
people  were,  but  Informed  me  that  his  orders 
were  to  land  at  a  strip  6  mUes  away    N^ 
amount  of  pleading  would  change  his  ^*' 
and  «>  we  landed  not  where  my  friends  were 
^  L*  ?^^f  a^y.  aad  it  took  me  one  hour 
hLTt!^  ***  !^^*"  ^*  greeting  committee 
had  waited  patiently  for  me.  TTie  welcome 

r„^,  ^^.^^'^'^^^—^''y  ^"^  banners  hung  all 
over  the  town  of  Tay  Nlnh— proclalmlnFtel- 
come  back.  Dr.  Davis.  Some  of  ^^m^ 
were  fully  reallzed-the  100  Boy's^SS^ 

iT^orThP'^'^'Jf"'*  '^'^y  «0  ^y  bad  used 
iL,  _^,*.P'"^'*°"«  ~*^°o»  year— this  year 
m^vf.  **  °'^  hundred  high  school  boys 

?^t^^!Jt!*  °'  **"  "^°8  faclUUes.  This  Is 
Pm^n^^^V^i^  *^*  **  "*«•  $9,000.00  Of  our 
Province  of  Tay  Nlnh  Aid  Fund  to  buUd  and 

1?^^"'°^^.*''*°*^  ^^  ^<1  t^  oomeret^e 
in  May  of  1966  when  he  visited  Tay  Nlnh  at 

^^"„*?*T>'^^  dormitory  Is  named  after  the 
a^nt^f  Pennsylvania,  and  has  Governor 
Sri.'h.th'*.  "^7  ''^^  °''  "»«  Memorial 
r«r^«  H.  ^  ^^  *"  loc&X^  on  the  waU  in  the 
large  dining  room. 

In  our  60  day  tour,  we  again  had  more 
patienu  than  we  could  posSb^  tfke^^ 
Of.  I  «iw  over  6,600  In  the  eo^ayj  t^t  i  ,^ 
there  and  could  have  seen  foxi  tim^  te^ 
number.  For  aU  of  the  285,000  peop^f^he 
Province,  there  were  only  four  «lort^r^  who 
actuaUy  treated  the  popvUation.  ^  wL  a 
Philippine  Surgical  Team  of  four  s^i^ 

DltL  ^^h""""^^  °"*  "^  ^  Provln^^: 
plt^.  sad  you  had  to  come  to  the  hoscltal 

^«n^  ^1?-  ^*  '''^  ^  great  for  mo^ 

^^^J^'^  ^^'^  "'^^  know  "gentieness  and 
compassion,  and  not  «iose*f  the  unfeellne 
tech^^an  that  we  so  often  see  ovTt^ere^ 
We  also,  through  our  FUND,  were  able  to 
complete  a  new  12  bed  TubercTS^  wli^ 

^^^T7T*V**  "^^  ^^  «"t  "ddltion  to  h^ 
hospital  m  6  years.  We  saw  the  Tav  v.«h 

most  finished,  and  sterted  a  dls^^sary  Id'  tee 
Cham  VUlage.  which  ha.  never  haT^ymS! 

•9?JSoT^'K°!f!f  '"""  *»"  contributed  over 
•20^  In  buildings  and  benefits  to  the  Prov- 
ince plus  four  Wheel  chairs,  and  mSoo 
worto  of  surgical  Instruments  and  drum  to 
^L^°^K^'-  ^^  television  «,t.  to  ^So^ 
PIUU.  clothes,  food,  and  toy.  to  the  Cao^ 

^^^^t.^^'^  "  conttouln,  scholarships 
to  needy  high  «:hool  students.  The  monw 

^r^  ^t^  *^°  '"*'y  contributed  by 
donaton  In  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Are.-- 
through  our  more  than  140  taUcs  and  show- 
lag  of  our  fllaM  on  Vietnam.  We  estimate  that 
we  have  qioken  to  over  40,000  people    and 
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have  endeavored  to  bring  ttie  true  storv  of 
the  situation  in  that  war  torn  country. 

ThU  program  of  Volxmteer  Physicians  Ptor 
Souto  Vietnam  goes  a  long  way  in  c^vl^ 
ing  the  rank  and  file  South  Vietnamese  per- 
son that  we  are  Interested  in  them  in  soite 
SJiJ^^Ik"'*,  political  conalderattons  Involved 
When  they  learn  that  the  Bac  Si  who  is  treat- 
mg  them  has  come  13,000  mUee  from  his 
v^°l!:  T*"^out  pay.  to  look  after  him,  he 
knows  that  tills  is  someone  who  reauTc^rS^ 

^u  ^i°'  ^^°  °^^  *^«  ^t  impression 
r^*^/  ^i™'  ''""^  ^^-  Who  know. 
-^«^i"°''"°°  cheerfully,  despite  the  short- 
ti«  i^f^'  "."""■  ""PP"**-  belP.  and  facUi- 
^Tl',^a1*^%^''°'*^**  °'  ^  patients.  He 
^oMn^  !!!,  ""*"  P**'P'«  ^^  'ove  and  de- 
votton  Mid  never  give  an  InkUng  of  feellma 

1U:^^°^^  ^'  ^  rei^^^pen-rZSS 
S.^*  attitudes  he  encountors.  ratSer 
than  tiring  to  impose  his  methods  and  will 

^^*  ^P'*..  "^^^  ^*'«  functioned  In  tha 
midst  of  hardships  for  centuries,  using  their 
own  peculiar  ideas,  metijods  andTttitiidee^ 
It  is  a  most  frustrating  task  at  UmeTbut  a 
^^%^K^  ""^  invaluable  good-wUl  Ubas- 
sador  for  his  countiy.  and  do  more  good  in 

n^n^.T!^".*^"  **°  ^2's.  fuUy  loaSed^J^ 
ping  their  bombs  on  the  raUltiur  front  •l^i« 
second   front  U  a.  Importanrtf ^t\^« 

X^\'^  *^*  "^^  andlillti^ 
front,  but  more  p«,pie  and  better  qual^ 
people  are  needed  to  help  I  have  T*tnZl^ 
a^  from  South  VietiiL%SX^*"i^ 
small  amount  of  satisfaction  in  wiS  f^d 
for  the  people  of  Tay  Nlnh,  and  perbaos  e«.n 
more,  what  tiie  people  of  T^y  lOr^mS  for^^ 
H.  RoBCXT  Davis,  M  J5. 

ITS.  MnjTART   SEavicx   Comicamb 
Vietnam.    Omci   of   tbx   Coic- 

MANDEa, 

MaJ.HA«TR.  DAVIS,  October  2.1^. 

Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 

Dkab  Major  Davis:   Thank  vou  fnr  ««,. 
;:l^Lln%ferm--  l««^n^<^mS  ^ 

ices  and  the  services  of  the  other  volunteer 

^  U^  ***  ****■  "b^ch  needed  medical 
toeatanent.  Colonel  Montcrtef  anS  SSoS 
Boyson  praised  your  work  highly        *^'°°** 

n«m°f/°°*^*""°°  ^  ^'  ^-S-  effort  In  Viet- 
nam is  appreciated  greaUy,  and  I  am  harTpy 

M.^f°K™  Z°"  *^»*  ^«  VietnamesTsemce 
Medal  has  been  forwarded  to  you^  sewSto 
correspondence.  '  separate 

Sincerely. 

W.  C  WlSTMORXLAUn, 

General.  US.  Army. 


THE  6th  Special  Fobcks  Oeoup 

AaBoaifK.    isr    Sftcial    Foacxs' 

Snhi-^*     /""  'ronetoco,  September  6. 1967. 
subject:  Award  of  Badge 

To:  Conmianding  Officer,  Sie  Stiitlon  Hoepl- 
tal,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.:  ""»»« 

1.  While  attached  to  this  "B"  DeUchment 
Major  Harry  R.  Davis  performed  hLdS 

with  toe  civilian  medical  personnel  In^y 
^i?^  ^Province  he  also  found   time  to  vu- 

in  Tsofat^  T*r  "^"^'"^''  ^""^  '^^-^^ 
avil  Arl?l  B  *  ''f "P"'  "*^*  ^^^  Medical 
Civil  Action  Patrols  and  tended  the  ClvU^ 
Irregular  Defense  Group  (CU>Q)aS^ 
When  evacuated  wltii  combat  wouni.  He^ 
always  available  to  assist  to  an  emi^J^^ 
I  consider  Major  Davl.  a  devoted  prSSIS 

Hit  Aonn"?*  *°  '^'^  ''"^y  ">*»  a  true  m^ 
Sh7,w*  and  efficiency  were  weU  wlthS 
S.  i^5      *  e'fP^ctatlons  of  the  military  serv^ 

^U^iV^.^'"'^  .'^  *°  "^"8  credit^  Mm- 
self.  his  »nlt  and  the  United  States  Army. 

3-1  request  you  award   hUn   tbe  IndmtMi 
Combat   Medical    Badge   in   a.  ^^^SS^ 
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cerenumy  and  the  orders  be  posted  to  his 
service  record. 

jAMxs  T.  Vanck. 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  Infantry. 

Commanding. 

[From  tbe  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel,  Aug.  12, 

1967] 
BvrtmHB    FsoM    Sbcond    Ttorni:     D«.    D»vis 

PoOfTB    TO    PBIDB    at    N>W    DOKMITOBT    FOB 
VtSTNAmSK 

(By  John  E.  Crull) 

"Dedicated  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
who  taAve  proved  th&t  nothing  Is  Unp>oe8lble 
to  a  wlUlng  heart"  were  the  words  written  on 
a  plaque  attached  to  tne  wall  of  a  "dream- 
oome-true"  for  Dr.  H.  Robert  Davis,  BoUtng 
Springs,  who  recently  returned  from  his  sec- 
ond trip  as  a  volunteer  physician  to  Viet- 
nam. 

The  wall  where  the  plaque  was  attached 
was  a  lOO-bed  AormiUxy  oomplez,  for  stu- 
dents buUt  from  the  $30,000  donated  to  The 
Province  of  Tay  Nlnh,  South  Viet  Nam  Aid 
Fund  that  Davis,  and  a  number  of  leading 
eltlMiu  from  Cumberland  and  Dauphin 
Countlai,  began  upon  his  return  from  bis 
first  trip  there. 

In  addition  to  the  dormitory,  the  money 
was  used  to  renovate  the  existing  hospital 
at  T*y  Nlnh  City,  recondition  the  maternity 
ward  and  the  pediatrics  ward,  install  a  hot 
water  plumbing  system  In  the  hospital  de- 
livery room,  and  build  a  13-bed  tuberculosis 
ward  onto  the  hospital. 

Also,  the  money  was  used  to  establish  a 
two-room  dispensary  in  Cham  Village:  to 
Iwy  two  television  sets  few  the  Tay  Nlnh 
Hoq>ital.  Some  of  the  money  was  donated  to 
the  mvaro  Library  building  project  In  the 
dty. 

IMTBOOtTCSS  PBOOBAIC  • 

Davis  left  "a  UtUe  bit"  of  the  CarlUle  Hos- 
pital In  Tay  Nlnh  City  when  he  left  there 
%y\im  time.  The  first  "Candy  Striper"  pro- 
gram was  etarted  by  the  doctor  during  this 
trip.  He  modeled  his  program  after  the  one 
at  the  Carlisle  Hoeplt&l. 

"I  must  see  If  they  can  spare  a  uniform 
which  I  can  send  to  Vietnam  as  a  model  for 
'    the  19  girls  who  entered  the  program,"  Davis 
■aid. 

"Z  believe  that  If  you  Interest  the  youth, 
you  caa  train  them,"  Davis  said  In  answer 
to  how  the  felt  the  program  would  work 
out.  "Those  people  who  we  help  get  an  ed- 
ucation, or  interest  them  In  something  and 
train  tbem  In  It,  will  someday  be  the  way  to 
the  futiffe  for  South  Vietnam,"  Davis  added. 

Davis  nld  that  during  his  stay  there  be 
■aw  100  patients  a  day.  A  typical  day  began 
at '7:30  ajn.  In  the  morning  and  ended  at 
6  pjn.  In  the  evening.  "However,  there  wasnt 
very  many  times  we  called  It  quits  at  6," 
Davis  added. 

■oifx  soo  Boair  montrlt 

His  day,  began  with  a  round  of  the  2S-bed 
maternity  ward.  Davis  said,  "300  babies  are 
bom  there  each  month,  and  during  the  two 
month  period  I  was  there  we  delivered  an 
average  of  10  babies  a  day." 

"On  the  average,  that  ward  held  anywhere 
from  40  to  00  maternity  cases,"  Davis  said. 
*?t  wasn't  very  often,  that  one  of  those  beds 
htid  only  one  person.  Two  or  three  people 
were  In  a  bed,"  he  said. 

"After  viatemlty  call,"  Davis  said,  "we 
opened  'sick  call'  for  the  villages  and  from 
8:30  ajn.  until  noon  we  would  begin  seeing 
the  100  patients  which  the  out  patient  cUnlc 
would  schedule  to  see  lis." 

Davis  was  referring  to  the  eight  physicians 
Who  administered  to  the  286,000  people  In 
the  Province.  Besides  Davis  there  were  four 
flllplno  doctors,  and  three  Vietnamese  doc- 
tors at  the  Tay  Nlnh  hospital. 

MO   LVJfCH  BEKAKS 

At  noon,  whan  the  Vietnamese  doctors 
would  go  for  lunch,  I>avls  would  spend  this 
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time  traveling  from  the  local  military  hoe- 
pltals,  the  PhllUplne  Civic  Action  Group,  the 
B  team  of  the  5th  Special  Fttroes  and  the  TJJB. 
Aid  Mission  trying  to  "beg,  borrow;  scrounge, 
or  cajole"  needed  supplies  like  X-ray  film, 
blood,  drugs,  bandages  which  were  always  in 
short  supply.  "My  Vietnamese  Interpreter 
and  I  wotild  average  30  to  40  miles  during 
that  lun«h  period  trying  to  get  supplies." 
"Hardly  a  day  would  pass  that  we  didn't 
abandon  sick  call  for  emergency  treatment 
on  the  Vietnamese  soldiers  or  civilians  who 
were  voiaided  in  a  V.C.  attack,"  Davis  said. 
"After  tilting  emergency  cases  from  the 
attack,  w*  would  return  to  sick  call,  and  not 
one  of  the  villagers  scheduled  to  see  me  was 
left  stancSng  at  the  door."  This  action  always 
had  Davis  working  Into  the  early  morning 
hours.      ] 

7        JOINS  GKEEN   BEXFTS 

Davis  altid,  "these  days  were  the  easy  days 
when  we  [treated  the  people  the  clinic  would 
send  to  ape  us.  Once  a  week,  I  would  travel 
up  to  the  "Oreen  Berets'  B-team  camp  and 
i<An  up 'With  the  men  and  go  on  a  MEDOAP 
visit."      I 

"Medctip  is  Medical  Civic  Action  Program, 
a  fancy  aame  for  the  'sick  call'  that  would 
take  place  in  a  village  somewhere  in  the  Pro- 
vince. Tlie  V.C.  didn't  stop  to  check  when 
■they  ambvished  a  group  niovlng  through  the 
jungles  on  one  of  these  visits,"  Davis  said. 
"Luckily,  we  were  not  hit  during  any  of  our 
outings  while  I  was  there." 

Davis,  was  recommended  for  a  Bronze  Star 
and  the  Comt>at  Medical  Badge  by  Lt.  Col. 
James  R.  Vance  commanding  offlcer  of  the 
B-33  teafn  for  his  work  during  the  Medcap 
visit. 


•♦Wliy  Do  Yob  Stay?" 
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SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

or  TKXAS 

IN  thJ:  house  op  representatives 
Friday,  October  20.  1967 

ISi.  PpOL.  Mr.  l^?eaker.  In  view  of  the 
antiwar  demonstratl(»is  that  are  taking 
place  in  the  cities  of  our  Nation,  and 
specifically  the  demonstration  to  take 
place  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital  to- 
morrow. I  include  this  October  18th  edi- 
torial from  the  Dallas  Morning  News  In 
^e  Apoendix-to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord today.  The  point  of  the  article  is  well 
taken. 

"Why  Do  Yott  Stat?" 

This  1  atlon  was  built  by  men  who  believed 
that  the  citizen  of  this  Republic  must  face 
the  obligations  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  cltl- 
■ensblp.  This  week  we  are  seeing  an  organized 
antidraft  campaign  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  Americans  can  demand  the  benefits 
while  rA>udlatlng  the  obligations. 

The  American  system  has  embodied  the 
Ideal  that  the  individual's  rights  and  his  re- 
sponsibilities are  as  Inseparable  as  the  two 
Bides  o£  a  coin.  He  cannot  enjoy  the  one 
without  bearing  the  burden  of  the  other. 

The  b|irden  can  be  heavy,  much  heavier  for 
some  tlkan  for  others.  Of  most,  the  state 
usually  requires  only  obedience  to  the  laws 
that  protect  -others'  rights  and  payment  of 
taxes  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare.  But  some  are  called  upon  to  pay  a 
higher  tax,  a  tax  that  calls  upon  them  to  give 
tbelr  time,  and  if  necessary,  health  or  life  it- 
self in  the  service  and  defense  of  their  nation. 

MillioEis  who  have  been  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide the  nation  their  young  years  have  done 
so.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  given  all  that 
they  had  to  give.  Because  they  have  sacrificed 
so   muc  h   In   fulfilling   their  responsibility 


to  serve  whdn  called  upon,  the  rest  of  us  rs. 
cslve  the  advantages  of  the  freedoms  tbctt 
■acrlflces  eaxned. 

Now  we  see  thousands  refusing,  in  tbe 
name  of  those  freedoms,  to  bear  the  burdta 
of  defending  them.  Many  claim  to  belierc 
that  not  only  the  duty  of  service  but  the 
republic  served  is  odious  and  corrupt;  that 
the  entire  framework  of  our  society  is  unfit 
to  survive  or  to  claim  their  allegiance. 

However,  ihey  hold  these  beliefs  and  prop- 
agate these  condemnations  while  demanding 
the  full  jntftectlon  of  the  way  of  life  thej 
call  unfit  t^  defend. 

Most  Americans,  we  believe,  would  not 
condone  tbie  arbitrary  sUenclng  of  ttun 
statements,  j  regardless  of  ova  disagreement 
with  them  lor  our  animosity  toward  tbOM 
who  make  them.  Still  leas  do  we  believe  in 
attempting  to  force  on  anyone  the  basic  be- 
liefs on  which  the  country  was  built. 

What  we  cannot  understand  or  condone  |i 
that  those  convinced  that  the  system  It 
rotten  and  Insupportable  do  not  follow  their 
conviction  to  its  logical  conclusion,  if  thoee 
who  say  that  the  American  society  is  cruel 
and  oppressive  are  trxily  sincere,  why  do  they 
not  leave  It  and  seek  a  society  more  to  their 
liking?  Wh(y  do  those  who  denounce  the 
United  States  as  unworthy  of  their  alleglanoc 
not  shed  its  purported  guilts  and  its  un- 
doubted betxeflte  In  favor  of  a  land  man 
hospitable  to  their  own  Ideals? 

Surely,  there  are  no  Insiirmountable  obsti- 
cles  In  thfe  way  of  those  anti-American 
Americans  that  would  prevent  their  giTing 
up  their  reetidence  here.  Certainly  the  United 
States  has  hot  insisted  on  using  its  bocden 
as  prison  walls  to  confine  thoee  who  prefer 
a  different  way  of  life. 

Unf ortunlitely,  the  draft-reslsters  are  not 
wining  to  go  all  the  way  with  the  belief  thst 
the  U.S.  is  a  criminal  society.  They  prefer  to 
stay  cradled  safely  and  securely  within  tbi 
framework  of  freedoms  they  condemn.  The; 
Insist  upoa  their  full  share  of  Americs'i 
progress  and  protection  while  loudly  refin- 
ing to  contribute  to  either. 

If  the  ektremlsts  behind  this  camptl(n 
believe  thi^t  bearing  arms  is  wrong,  theie 
are  alternative  ways  in  which  they  can  sene, 
as  sincere  and  patriotic  conscientious  objec- 
tors have  (erved  In  past  emergencies.  And, 
U  the  mlllttmt  ones  believe  the  national  lo- 
clety  itself  is  evil,  they  are  free  to  leave  It 
forever.  It  is  a  measure  of  their  hypoedi; 
that  they  Ihy  away  from  either  demonstiv 
tlon  of  their  alleged  beliefs. 

They  say,  "Hell,  no,  we  won't  go"  to  lem 
this  covmtly.  It  is  time  to  ask  them,  "Tbes 
why  do  you  stay  here,  profiting  from  the 
■acrlflce  td  thoee  who  will?" 


Don't  ^pect  Too  Mach  From  PnbEc 
Tclevisioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  ^OUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVB 

Friday.  October  20.  1967 
Mr.  BI^WN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  en 
Septemb^  21  the  House  approved  B« 
Public  Bnoadcasting  Act  of  1967.  NotW- 
expected!^,  some  people  immedltWf 
conjured  iup  a  picture  of  a  great  rev<*- 
tlon  in  ttie  program  offerings  of  nOt 
and  televfalon. 

But  I  would  hope  that  Mr.  Jdm  ft 
Public  Is  not  yet  poised  in  front  of  ■ 
radio  or  television  set,  ready  to  ssAa  ■• 
dial  and  reap  the  benefits  of  that  a- 
pected  relfolution.  In  fact,  the  top-<Iw- 
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Yei,  exciting  programs  that  some  expect 
to  see  on  so-called  educational  televlsic«i 
may  never  be  offered  If  we  accept  the  view 
of  the  well-known  columnist  Howard  K. 
Smith  as  it  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Star  on  October  1. 

Mr.  Smith  cautioned  against  expecting 
changes  of  any  great  magnitude  in  either 
commercial  or  educational  television  as 
we  know  It.  While  I  do  not  share  Mr. 
Smith's  appraisal  of  the  Congress  or  his 
thinking  about  many  other  matters,  I 
thought  my  colleagues  might  be  Inter- 
ested In  this  assessment  by  a  liberal  mem- 
ber of  the  fourth  estate. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  article  in  full  in  the  Record: 

Don't  Expect  Too  Much  Pbom  Public 

"nXEVISION 

(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
the  pubUc  television  bill.  The  Senate  will 
•Ifflost  certainly  do  so  too,  and  a  source  of 
government-authorized,  tax-supported  TV 
will  come  to  exist  alongside  our  private,  ad- 
eupported,  commercial  TV.  As  television  is 
thought  to  affect  greatly  the  mental  and 
qrtrltual  climate  of  America,  this  might  be 
so  important  development. 

People  who  understand  television  but  lit- 
tle, however,  are  premature  and  hyperbolic 
in  leelng  a  new  age  of  wonders  about  to  open. 
A  leading  figure  In  our  nation  stopped  me 
OB  Capitol  HUl  the  other  day  and  said  "Tou 
oommcrcial  TV  people  had  better  straighten 
yourselves  out.  or  the  audience  is  going  to 
desert  you  now  that  public  television  will  be 
•TtUable."  A  leading  Washington  newspaper 
oommented  that  TV  was  "on  the  verge  of  de- 
Bverlng  to  the  public  those  great  cultural 
end  public  affairs  programs  It  has  all  too 
frequently  failed  to  deUver  In  the  past." 
^Criticizing  the  fare  on  commercial  TV  is 
without  doubt  America's  chief  popular  avo- 
atlon,  more  practUed  than  watching  base- 
mU  ot  even  than  discussing  Lyndon  John- 
•onu  faults.  But  for  an  exercise  Americans 
indulge  in  so  much,  it  is  odd  how  Ul  thought 
cot  are  their  assumptions.  There  is  not  going 

vl?  *Ji^  ^^""^  *^*y  ^'^™  conmiercial  to 
public  TV.  There  is  nothing  magic  in  public 
Tf  that  is  going  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
lenius  or  imagination  in  our  nation 

AU  the  paraphernalia  of  commercial  TV— 
the  quest  for  the  highest  profits,  the  raUngs 
the  fear  of  offending— undoubtedly  help  to 
create  mediocrity  on  commercial  TV 

By  far  the  most  limiting  factor  on' quality 

rfl^Ift';  *'/^'  '"'''y  °'  8«'^»'"-  «°d  even 
rf  creative  talent.  The  notion  that  there  are 

^y,°,,f  "°o 'f'"''"*^  Hamlete  or  rejected 
"Death  Of  a  Salesman's"  waiting  only  for  an 

Wno?  °°.*  "*"*  ^  quantity,  and^^c 
Tyls  not  going  to  change  that 

h^J^^llK^^  hlgb-grade  material  did  not 
»*n  with  the  television  age.  Now  that  we 
«a  watch  decades  of  Hollywood's  output  on 
ttt^f^  '^?^  °*«^*  *'**'  '''K***  o^  tele^slon 
J.^1.*!.**"'^"'*'"  ''•'■*  °«^"  «»"y  many 

w  hardback  book  best-seUers  which  a  ml- 
»Kule  number  of  Americans  read)  Is  led 
^«ome  books  that  are  severaTTeLrs  Jm 
■M  they  were  not  outstanding  when  thev 

rUi^L';"^"''^^'-  ^"""^  ShakesSare  J 
^h!.  ''.,''°'''''*'*''  °'  "to'lM  the  human 
»»h«s  produced,  yet  most  of  hi.  plays  wS 
»^  dreary  potboilers.  ^    ^         * 

^^"/c^"^^  °'  documentary  TV  reporting 
^Sl^i^l^r^'t''''^  produced  Of  edjj 
SSrtL^'tK^i^''-  ^"y  "•  <»"^'««'  «>d  more 

•Si?*¥^^!L?r«T"  interesting  than  com- 

StZbUc  w  i.       kT,*"  •  ""^  P«»lblllty 
public  TV  may  be  less  Interesting.  Oon- 
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grew  wUl  have  ultimate  control  over  its  flow 
of  Ufeblood— money.  Ckingress  is  consistently 
a  good  10  to  20  years  behind  the  times  as 
has  been  demonstrated  by  ite  slowness  to 
enact  the  minimal  legislation  needed  to  avoid 
explosion  in  our  cities.  Congress  excels  at 
negating,  and  Is  downright  suspicious  of 
creativity.  i'       "•   »« 

There  is  the  famous  example  of  the  dis- 
may of  American  art  put  on  by  the  XJBIA  in 
VPest  Bertin  In  the  1960b.  To  show  that  ex- 
perimentation was  afoot  In  our  nation,  the 
exhibition  featured  a  waU  of  examples  of 
pretty  far-out  art.  A  Junketing  group  of  Con- 
gressmen visited  Berlin  and  went  to  the  ex- 
hibit and  went  through  the  roof,  so  to  speak 
Was  this  what  their  appropriations  were 
being  squandered  on?  The  tJSIA  promptly  re- 
moved the  paintings  and  substituted  a  dU- 
play  of  antiseptic  American  photographs  Is 
Congress  going  to  sit  sUU  while  public  TV 
falls  on  its  face  with  experiment— without 
which  good  art  in  any  realm  is  impossible? 

Unless  public  television  Is  effecUvely  in- 
sulated from  congressional  pressure  I  fore- 
see a  timid,  proper  and  dull  series  of  pro- 
grams. The  ardent  controverslea  which  are 
the  absorbing  spirit  of  real  life  wm  be 
blurred  or  blunted.  The  drama  is  likely  to 
be  horrendously  8afe,_Aadir^th«xe  are  comics 
they  had  better  be  careful  about  whom  they 
make  the  butt  of  their  Jokes. 
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[K  O.J  seems  to  us  a  sensible  way  to  pro- 
tect personal  privacy  and  also  sum>ly  the 
government  with  useful  information  His  bm 
speclfles  that  mandatory  answers  be  required 
of  only  seven  basic  questions:  Name  age 
addresB,  race  or  color,  marital  Btatus.  r^J 
ttonswp  to  the  head  of  the  hou«hold,  and 
nuniber  of  resident  vUitors.  AU  other  ques- 
tions would  be  Usted  separately  and  plalnlv 
niarked  as  voluntary.  r  j 

Anyone  answering  quesUons  voluntarily 
would  probably  give  mor»  accurate  answen 
than  someone  required  to  answer  under  du- 
ress. Also,  with  the  state  of  the  art  of  com- 
puter  analysis  of  survey  Information  the 
census  bureau  could  get  most  or  aU  of  the 
informauon  It  needs  from  projection  of  a  vol- 
untary sample. 

„J^?.?°v''^^y  ™°"  *^«°  c'^ough  Americans 
would  be  willing  to  volunteer  informaUon 
i^  ^*  *^®^"1  bureau.  They  should  be  allowed 
^h,?tf°-'*l'*'^^*  ^"^""K  that  they  are  con- 
tributing to  knowledge  about  the  nation 
not  because  they  face  a  jaU  sentence  if  they 
don't  answer.  ' 


/ ^ 

Snooping  in  the  Censas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  li.  1967 
Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chicago's 
American  for  October  7  contained  an 
^.^\  regarding  the  decennial  census 
tnat  will  be  conducted  in  1970. 

A  number  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  including  my  distin- 
guished neighbor,  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois  [Mr.  Derwinski],  have  expressed 
opposition  to  some  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  proposed.  He  feels,  and  I  agree 
with  him,  that  they  constitute  an  in- 
vasion of  privacy. 

The  editorial  discusses  the  subject 
logically  fairly,  and  temperately,  and  I 
would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

Snoopikc  in  thk  Census 
Is  the  Federal  census  bureau  trying  to  in- 
fringe on  the  privacy  of  American  citizens  by 
asking  personal  questions?  Rep.  Edward  Der- 

^^"^  'f  n."'  '  "^  "  '«■  -^^  blaW In- 
gres for  failing  to  keep  the  bureau  in  check- 
by  now,  says  Derwnlski,  it  has  "gotten  com- 
pletely out  of  control." 
Derwinski  has  Joined  a  group  of  congress- 

5^!°.K°^?^^'*  **'  *=*'"^"'  questions  pro^^ 
for  the  1970  census,  the  first  in  history  tobe 
conducted  by  mall.  Queries  Include  how 
many  persons  share  a  single  shower  the 
number  of  flush  toilets  there  are  In  a  dweU- 
ing,  and  how  many  times  an  individual  has 
been  married.  Those  who  fall  to  answer  anv 

^^Ji?  2."^*i°°*  ."*y  ^  ^«»  •!<»  a°«l  sen- 
tenced to  60  days  in  Jail. 

'The  growing  complexity  of  American  so- 

vonJ  c^.^nH  ^"""'^  ^'^'^^  InfonnS  ^. 
yond  counting  noses  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
gresslonal  redistricting-the'^  ort^  p^. 
pose  of  the  census.  But  It  obviously  must  not 

InviTp^vLT^^  '''""""  ^ ''"""°-  ^' 

A  blU  introduced  by  Rep.  Jackwm  K.  Betts 


The  Log  Export  Problem 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OKXCON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  3,  1967 

T  <JJh  ^^^^^-  ^-  Speaker,  last  April 
I  told  the  House  that  export  of  raw  logs 
to  Japan  was  threatening  the  health  of 
the  timber  industry  in  the  Padflc  North- 
west. In  the  intervening  months,  the  rate 
of  these  exports  has  accelerated.  This 
serious  situation  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  was  one  of  the 
topics  discussed  during  the  recent  United 
States-Japan  General  Trade  Conference 
conducted  at  the  State  Department. 

wifwif^T  "™®'  °^  Government  agreed" 
^h  the  Japanese  to  study  the  log  export 

^^^T  ^"  f^P""-  "^^  agreement  stated 
that  discussions  would  Include  such  mat- 
ers as  the  level  of  exports,  the  geographi- 
cal concentration  of  log  purchases  by  Uie 
Japanese^  diversification  of  purcha^s  to 
Uiclude  finished  lumber,  and  prxj^m^ 
designed  to  increase  suppUes  of  UmSr 
resources.  ~»"««:i 

Our  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orvllle 
Freeman,  was  designated  as  represent* 
tive  of  the  US.  OovermnenTt^SfSlto 
S.«  .''^"^^  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  Secretary  Freeman  recently 
visited  the  Pacific  Nortiiwest  Jnd^deS^ 
stands  the  impact  of  log  exports  on  the 
AJnerican  timber  market.  No  date  hS 
been  set  for  the  first  meeting,  but  thi 
State  Department  is  hopeful  that  thi 
d^ussions  can  be  undertaken  before 
Chr^tmas   Industry  officials  will  be  in- 

?n  TJ^r^"^  ^  ^^^««  negotiations. 

in  order  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
wltii  recent  developments  in  the  jS5! 
nese  export  situation,  I  am  including  in 
b^^v^^''°'!f  ,*  ^^^^  article  from  the 
lumber  and  plywood  market  report,  Ran- 
dom  Lengths.  This  knowledgahle  trade 
paper,  cireulated  world^e  i^  m/ 
Lester  E.  Anderson,  of  Eugene    Oreg 

2?  ?'  "^e  many  difficult  poUcy  decisions 

SJ^^  ""t^  ^  '"^^^  *o  resolve  toe  iS 
export  problem.  ^ 
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Thoae  who  negotiate  for  the  United 
States  In  the  upoomtng  talks  with  Japan 
must  recognize  the  sertous  ramifications 
log  exports  are  having  throughout  the 
entire  lumber  and  timber  Industiy.  If 
exports  continue  to  grow  at  their  acceler- 
ating rate  and  the  damage  to  the  domes- 
tic timber  Industry  Is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, remedies  far  more  stringent  than 
diplomatic  accommodations  may  be 
necessary.  Congressional  action  may 
eventually  be  required  if  the  diplomatic 
effort  stalls. 

I  Include  the  comments  from  Random 
Lengths  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

In  August  and  early  September,  while 
lumber  and  plywood  prices  akyrocketed  pri- 
marily because  of  an  Impending  shortage  of 
raw  material,  there  were  hug;e  log  decks  at 
the  Waahlngton  ports  of  Olympla,  Belllng- 
ham.  and  Everett.  These  logs  were  earmarked 
for  export,  principally  to  Japan. 


Itaelf.  MoM  of  the  wood  JVMwimMHl  tbare 
comes  from  Japaneee  foreata.  But  these  ars 
being  cut  many  ttmcs  faster  than  ean  be 
sustained  by  growth.  (However,  something 
like  one-iith  Of  Japaji's  national  foraats 
are  unroafed;  would  road  development  per- 
mit the  laanaged  harvest  of  more  timber?) 
Another  seurce  ctf  timber  has  been  Russian. 
In  the  past,  MS.  exporters  have  threatened 
that  Japaa  would  turn  to  the  Russians  for 
more  of  fbelr  timber  needs  If  they  could 

not  get  ic>ga  from  this  country.  But,  the  __  _^^-.„^  ^,  „ 
Russians  »ay  they  are  exporUng  only  sur-  *"■■  HOaMER.  li£r.  Speaker,  of  ptr- 
plus  logs  uid  as  equipment  (much  of  It  sup-  tlcular  Interest  to  the  Congress  is  the 
piled  by  \tib  Japanese)   ijecomes  available    Navy's    se4bome     antl-ballistic-misslle 
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SABMIS  A^swtr*  At  Red  CUaa  Tkctf 
XXn^VSION  OP  REMARKS 

HOH.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUvaama 
IN  THK  Bl  >USX  OP  BEPRB8ENTATIVI8 

Fri^y.  October  20.  1967 


for  domei  tic  manufacture  the  volume  of 
timber  av  liable  for  export  Is  expected  to 
drop 

Alaska  has  seemed  to  many  to  be  a  logical 
•ource  of  both  timber  and  lumber  for  Japan. 
U.S.-Japaiaaee  combines  now  are  shipping  a 
large  portion  of  the  lumber  and  pulp  pro- 
duced in  Alaska  to  the  Far  East;  recently 
logs  from  private  ownerships  have  been  ex- 


Interc^tloii  system,  SABMIS.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  SABMIS  has  been  explored 
in  the  current — October  16 — Washington 
Report  of  ttie  American  Security  Coun- 
cil by  Anthony  Harrigan,  as  follows: 

SABMIS:    VORWABD  AKTDflSSILE  DEFENSE 

(dy  Anthony  Harrigan) 


l^r'^^T-i^kWucVuItlon  Of  Ute     ^Tto^V^^i^^t  t'^^^'L'^T'     --^"^^t,  ^^tw^^^era't'^nf^ 
immer.     ranirtnir    from     ai<V-iB    «r,     ,„««^     held  for  the  <^j;ejopment  o/  local  industry     of  the  influeice  of  sea  oower  unon  h.«f^,.T 

and  is  restricted  from  export.  At  this  time. 

however,  the  market  which  would  cause  this 

development  Is  In  Alaska  and  Japan. 

Therefore,  only  about  half  of  the  annual 

allowable   cut   of   Alaskan   forests   Is   being 

harvested.  The  use  of  the  remaining  imhar- 

vested  half  of  this  state's  annual  timber  yield 

to  develop  roads  and  other  facilities  is  worth 

considering.  Finally,  the  Pacific  Northwest, 

the  principal  sotirce  of  Japan's  log  Imports, 


summer,  ranging  from  $10-15  on  many 
Items,  cannot  be  blamed  directly  and  solely 
on  these  specific  log  decks.  There  had  been 
a  faltering  Improvement  In  the  consumption 
of  lumber  throughout  the  Siunmer;  there 
had  been  an  unusually  long  dry  spell  In  the 
Northwest  which  hampered  normal  logging 
operations.  But.  there  also  had  been  an  In- 
creasing volume  of  logs  sold  for  export,  and 
a  significant  Increase  over  a  year  ago  In  the 


of  the  influeace  of  sea  power  upon  history  he 
could  not  lui  his  wildest  dreams  have  imag- 
ined that  on#  day  the  mobility  of  the  surface 
ship  would  make  possible  the  projection  of 
national  defense  envisioned  in  the  new 
SABMIS  coneept — the  sea-based,  antl-baUl«- 
tic  missile  Intercept  system.  Yet  this  concept, 
now  under  consideration  as  a  vital  addiUon 
to  the  nation's  nuclear  deterrent  in  the  uM 
war,  offers  the  United  States  a  forward  de- 


prlce  these   export  logs  commanded,  effec-     mleht  be  Ale  to  sunniv  ^.nwJtf^/™,!^^^         '*°*  °'  "»"  continental  United  States. 
+iMi„  hi«/.«f,„/,  n*  ™y,«.,  ^,^«oti^  -,—.<-»      migniDe  apie  to  supply  a  substantial  volume        t«,.  t«,kii/.  «.  fo,„(u.,  ^*t.  ^k. 


tlvely  bloclctn^  off  many  domestic  manufac- 
turers from  access  to  such  logs  as  were  avail- 
able. What  developed  In  domestic  lumber 
and  plywood  markets  was  a  foretaste  of  a 
problem  outlined  here  August  4:  The  for- 
ests of  the  Northwest,  under  present  prac- 
tices, cannot  for  long  meet  the  lumber  and 
plywood  requirements  of  an  expanding  do- 
mestic market  and,  at  the  same  time,  sup- 
ply wood  fiber  for  unrestricted  expKirt:  not, 
that  is,  without  economic  dislocation  which 
Is  mo«t  likely  to  affect  Ute  domestic  con- 
sumer of  forest  products. 

The  growing  seriousness  of  the  Impact  of 
log  exports  was  recognized  recenUy  In  a  de- 
cision to  undertake  a  joint  U.S.-Japanese 
examination  of  the  use  of  timber  resources 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska.  This 
examination  was  agreed  to  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  cabinet  officers  of  the  two 
nations.  Exports  have  been  a  matter  of  con- 
cern among  forest  products  producers  for 
some  time.  Finding  a  solution  satisfactory 
to  all  the  parties  involved  Is  a  matter  im- 
portant to  both  nations.  The  U.S.  and  Japan 
need  each  other's  trade.  The  domestic  forest 
products  Industry  needs  at  least  equal  ac- 
cess to  raw  material  grown  In  this  country. 

At  the  moment,  there  are  no  clear  indi- 
cations of  the  ground  the  cabinet-level  ex- 
amination will  cover.  Certainly  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  probable  needs 
of  both  this  country  and  Japan.  Housing 
construction  In  the  United  States  over  the 
next  decade  has  been  projected  at  an  aver- 
age of  2  to  2.5  million  units  annually;  Japan 
recently  announced  a  government  program 
to  build  1.2  million  units  annually  over 
the  next  10  years.  While  the  materials  re- 
quirements are  quite  different  in  each  coim- 
toy,  both  are  major  users  of  structural  wood 
products.  Japan  needs  the  wood  fiber;  soft- 
wood lumber  which  Is  imported  primarily 
from  British  Columbia  and,  for  domestic 
reasons,  logs  which  can  be  processed  In 
Japan. 

If  the  Pacific  Northwest  cannot  meet  do- 
mestic demand,  and  supply  Japanese  re- 
quirements as  well,  when  Is  the  wood  to 
coma  from?  The  moat  logical  source  la  Japan 


of  timber  -Without  damage  to  domestic  manu- 
factiu'ers.  tlUs  might  be  accomplished  under 
any  of  several  intensive  management  pro- 
grams whlth  have  been  discussed  but  never 
adopted.  One  such  program,  calling  for  the 
Investment  of  $80  million  a  year  for  eight 
years  In  development  of  a  thinning  program, 
has  been  estimated  by  the  Forest  Service  to 
permit  an  Increase  of  500  million  board  feet 
per  year  iq  the  allowable  cut  of  the  national 
forests  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

In  addition,  there  is  private  timbw  which 
is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  available  for 
export.  Hoirever,  the  export  of  large  voliunes 
of  private  timber  might  create  problems  if 
public  r.mfcer  is  excluded  from  export.  What, 
for  ezamplle,  should  be  the  poUcy  toward  a 
firm  whlca  sells  its  own  timber  for  export, 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  capital  gains  tax, 
and  uses  tils  revenue  In  the  preclusive  pur- 
chase of  fublic  stumpage  with  which  to 
operate  its,'  domestic  plants? 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  find  reasonable 
and  satisfactory  solutions  to  the  log  export 
problem.  But,  answers  must  be  fotmd  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  diplomatic  hemming  and 
hawing.  Through  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  exports  from  Oregon  and  Washington 
were  about)40%  greater  than  in  the  same  pe- 
riod of  1966.  It  is  expected  that  exports  for 
the  full  year  will  climb  from  Just  over  one 
billion  boaktl  feet  last  year  to  between  1.8 
and  2  bllllo  a  feet  this  year. 

This  Is  $  matter  of  concern  not  only  to 
manufacturers  but  also  to  distributors.  Con- 
sider that  the  159  million  feet  of  logs  shipped 
out  of  Oregon  and  Washington  in  July  alone 
(5«%  more  than  in  July,  1966)  would  have 
provided  raw  material — at  a  time  when  it  was 
crlUcally  needed— for  more  than  a  full  week's 
production  of  lumber  In  these  same  states. 
The  loss  02  this  volume  of  products  can  be 
sustained  by  our  economy.  But,  not  If  It 
happens  ret>eatedly  and  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  If  this  occurs,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that:  a  prompt  and  reasonable  solu- 
tion can  be  found,  the  demand  for  the  un- 
wanted solauon— that  exports  be  flatly  pro- 
hibited—may  reach  proportiont  which  can- 
not be  ignoted. 


The  publlo  is  familiar  with  the  marrisge 
of  the  nuclear-armed  missile  and  the  nu- 
clear-powered submarine.  The  nation's  fleet 
of  41  Polaris  submarines,  completed  this  past 
summer  when  the  USS  WUl  Rogers  was  com- 
missioned, is  widely  understood  as  a  key  ele- 
ment In  America's  atomic-age  strategic 
forces.  Beyond  Polaris,  however,  lies  the  SAB- 
MIS system,  designed  to  give  sea  power  a  new 
strategic  defense  role  by  providing  forward 
protection  for  the  United  States  and  Ita 
alUes.  I 

The  SABMIS  concept  provides  for  placing 
onti-balllstic  missi^  aboard  surface  ships. 
If  this  systecS  were  authorized  and  deployed, 
a  niunber  of  naval  vessels — some  equipped 
with  powerful  radar  and  others  outfitted  as 
launch  ships — would  be  assigned  stations  In 
the  path  of  enemy  missiles  aimed  at  the 
United  States  from  land  bases  in  the  com- 
munist countries.  This  sea-based  system 
would  give  the  U.S.  a  forward  line  of  ABM 
defenses.  The  ABMs  aboard  ship  in  the  Pa- 
cific or  North  Atlantic  would  have  the  task 
of  Intercepting  enemy  missiles  long  before 
they  entered  I  their  terminal  phase  of  flight 

Dr.  Paul  C.|  DavU  of  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corporation,  (writing  In  Orbis,  has  cited  the 
possible  foniks  a  sea-based,  e(hti-ballistlc 
mlssUe  defbniM  system  might  take. 

"Theoretlc4Uy,"  be  said,  "one  could  devise 
a  system  baied  solely  on  submersible  and 
airborne  or  spacebome  components.  Since, 
however,  a  ^ea-based,  antl-Chlnese  system 
woxUd  be  needed.  If  at  aU,  by  1975.  or  even 
earlier,  the  present  analysis  is  based  upon  a 
relatively  unsophisticated  system,  one  in 
which  the  main  elements  are  mounted  on 
surface  vessels.  The  launching  platform 
might  be  a  c<Bverted  transport  or  small  car- 
rier; the  missile  system  might  be  an  adaption 
of  the  Nike  Zeus;  and  detection  Eystemi 
might  be  carried  by  picket  ships  or  converted 
destroyers,  sm>plemented  by  carrier-baaed 
picket  aircraft/' 

Hie  HABMIS  system  under  dlscuaslon 
would  have  ttie  Initial  (ask  of  serving  as  a 
counter  to  t^e  potential  nuclear  threat  of- 
fered by  CoElmunlst  China.  The  system  tt 
needed,  monger,  not  simply  as  a  means  o( 
dealing  wltb  4  poMlble  attack  on  the  United . 
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states  but  also  with  the  threat  of  a  Chinese 
(ttack  on  U.S.  allies  In  Asia. 

Armed  with  nuclear  weapons.  Communist 
Qjmut  within  a  few  years  will  have  a  much 
grMtM'  capacity  for  international  blackmail 
tban  it  has  at  present.  Peking  can  t>e  ex- 
pected to  threaten  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
Halaysia.  Thailand  and  other  Asian  countries 
with  nuclear  attack  unless  they  break  all 
defense  links  with  the  United  States  and 
move  into  Peking's  orbit.  Indeed  more  tban  a 
year  ago,  a  leading  leftist  Journal  in  Europe 
recommended  "socialist  counter-escalation" 
in  the  future,  and  suggested  the  likelihood  of 
"graduated  reprisals"  with  rockets  against 
VS.  air-naval  bases  on  Formosa.  Okinawa 
and  in  the  Philippines. 

Unless  the  United  States  Is  to  withdraw  its 
forces  deep  into  the  Central  Pacific,  aban- 
doning all  the  Asian  countries  protected  at 
such  vast  expense  over  so  many  years,  the 
credibility  of  American  deterrence  of  atomic- 
anned  missiles  In  the  hands  of  Peking  must 
be  enormously  enhanced.  The  utility  of  an 
antl-Chlnese,  sea-based  ABM  thus  Is  enor- 
mous. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  ttiat  Peking 
does  not  need  an  especially  sophisticated 
missile  delivery  system,  as  its  primary  goal 
will  be  political  blackmail  and  psychological 
terrorism — not  pinpoint  destruction  of  key 
targets.  It  is  this  threat  that  Japan  and  other 
friendly  Asian  countries  must  be  protected 
against  in  the  relatively  near  future.  The 
land-based,  ABM  system  on  American  terri- 
tory can  be  largely  concerned  with  the  more 
complex  danger  of  Soviet  rocket  attack,  a 
problem  which  does  not  particularly  worry 
Japan,  Thailand  and  other  friends  of  the  U.S. 
at  this  stage  of  the  cold  war.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  Japan  has  the  know-how  to  de- 
velop her  own  ABM  defense,  but  Japanese 
defense  authorities  face  a  formidable  con- 
itltutional  hurdle  In  obtaining  authority  for 
the  acquisition  of  defensive  nuclear  weapons. 
Thus  the  real  burden  of  free  world  interests 
in  Asia  will,  for  many  years  to  come,  fall  on 
the  United  States.  In  addiUon,  the  U.S.  gov- 
enunent,  which  Is  oppoeed  to  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons — even  of  a  nomi- 
nally defensive  type — may  prefer  to  increase 
the  American  capability  nrther  than  encour- 
aging a  defense  partner  to  build  her  own 
atomic  shield. 

A  major  advantage  of  a  sea-baned,  antl- 
balllstic  missile  defense  for  Asia  Is  Its  mo- 
bility. The  Asian  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  Is  concerned  embrace  a  vast 
area  of  this  continent.  Furthermore,  the  Chi- 
nese nuclear  missile  threat  is  likely  to  shift 
from  one  political  theater  to  another.  With 
the  SABMIS  system  in  operation,  the  Unit- 
ed States  could  shift  its  antl-balllstic  mis- 
sile defense  structure  as  needs  dictated.  The 
balance  of  these  ABM  forces  could  be  altered 
according  to  the  weight  of  specific  threats 
at  particular  tUnes.  Thus  SABMIS  vessels 
could  be  deployed  in  a  variety  of  areas  and 
formations  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  SABMIS  ships  thus  would  be 
as  effective  In  protecting  India  or  Japan 
against  Chinese  CommunUt  nuclear  threaU 
M  the  Seventh  Fleet  has  been  In  guartling 
tne  free  Chinese  on  Formosa  from  amphibi- 
ou*  invasion.  Indeed  the  security  of  Formosa 
n«  to  be  given  special  consideration  when 
Kialyzing  the  Chinese  nuclear-armed  missile 

™,^^  1^^  '**'*'°'^  °'  ^^«  legitimate  Re- 
public of  China  remains  as  a  special  poUtlcal 
wrget  of  the  powers-that-be  in  Peking,  and 
r.ir^^  contemporary  defense  system  for  the 
lalMid  must  involve  an  ABM  defense. 
i.Jv  w''*°  °°  Formosa  the  construction  of 
^d-bwed  ABM  sites  would  pose  a  variety 

?oStL?'°''^'°"-  ^y  ^^"^^  ^  the  rela- 
H^SSS?  *^*^''  *^"  ^"^'^  Stetee  and  the 
to  K  2'  *?^'  »>«:»"«'  Of  an  alteration 
2.^  le^erahlp  of  either  nation,  could  cre- 
«•  tt^  possibUity  of  a  major  defense  sys- 
^^A^^^  inoperative  because  of  pollU- 
talTn^w  '"^  5^  ^^  °^°'  bowever.  there 
"  ^  problem  of  base  agreements  or  disagree- 


ments  over  hands  on  the  triggering  mecha- 
nism. In  addition,  a  sea-based  iMdllRtle  mis- 
sile system  eliminates  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding adequate  security  against  terrorist 
attack.  ABMs  on  shipboard  would  escape  the 
surveillance  the  enemy  would  maintain  if 
they  were   on  land  in  the  Far  East. 

Another  tremendously  impx^tant  advan- 
tage of  a  sea-based,  anti-missile  system  Is 
that  it  would  eliminate  the  danger  of  radia- 
tion and  blast  effects  in  the  vicinity  of  U.S. 
cities.  An  ABM  systena  on  American  territory 
would  necessitate  significant  protection 
measures  for  the  civilian  population.  In  a 
sea-based,  anti-missile  system  the  area  of 
radiation  and  blast  would  be  over  water. 
This  means  that  both  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  would  be  spared  the  cost  of  con- 
structing shelters. 

Existence  of  the  SABMIS  system  would 
give  an  added  measure  of  protection  to  civil- 
ian populations  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
attack  because  the  enemy  would  have  to  con- 
centrate fire  at  the  sea-based,  anti-missile 
systems.  Therefore,  civilians  would  have 
more   time   to   insure   their  own  survival. 

The  forward  deployment  assured  by 
SAMBIS  would  be  In  keeping  with  the  long- 
time efforts  of  the  United  States  to  offer 
prime  resistance  to  cold  war  enemies  on  our 
advance  strategic  frontiers  from  Berlin  to 
Vietnam.  It  always  is  wiser  for  the  United 
States  to  move  its  power  out  from  the  cen- 
ter of  national  life  to  the  rim  area  where 
armed  confiict  will  not  directly  or  immedi- 
ately impinge  on  the  lives  of  our  people  at 
home. 

SABMIS  is  especially  attractive  from  the 
fiscal  standpoint  inasmuch  as  the  concept 
does  not  include  a  requirement  for  a  new 
and  extremely  costly  type  of  vessel.  The 
Polaris  missile  system  is  boused  In  a  multi- 
million  dollar  atomic  submarine.  SABMIS, 
however,  could  be  installed  aboard  existing 
vessels  of  conventional  design.  The  only  spe- 
cial protective  system  required  would  be 
augmentation  of  anti-submarine  forces  In 
the  SABMIS  operating  areas.  The  United 
States  is  fortunate,  however,  that  Communist 
China,  though  seeking  status  as  an  undersea 
power  (See  WR  65-27) ,  still  lacks  an  effective 
undersea  fleet  and  could  not  develop  one 
rapidly  without  expenditures  currently 
beyond  Its  capacity. 

Approval  of  the  SABMIS  concept  Is  likely 
to  be  difficult.  It  should  be  acknowledged.  In 
view  of  the  extreme  reluctance  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  8.  McNamara  to  authorize 
any  major  new  strategic  counter-measure. 
Despite  his  announcement  of  token  ABM  sys- 
tem designed  only  to  face  a  future  Red 
Chinese  threat,  Mr.  McNamara  remains  basi- 
cally hostile  to  the  deployment  of  a  full 
ABM  defensive  system,  whether  on  land  or 
on  sea.  He  apparently  places  his  faith  in 
negotiation  with  the  Soviets  to  reduce  the 
aims  race  to  a  walk. 

This  faith,  nonetheless,  does  not  remove 
the  reality  of  Chinese  Communist  fanaticism 
which  places  Peking  beyond  the  range  of 
reasonable  discussions  on  any  subject. 

As  Dr.  M.  H.  Halperin  has  written,  "China's 
nuclear  capability  will  pose  a  threat  of  mas- 
sive destruction  to  Asian  cities  In  the  short 
run  and  to  American  citiee  in  the  long  run." 
This  threat  makes  It  ever  more  vital  that 
additional  ways  be  found  to  eliminate  Red 
China's  nuclear  gains.  SABMIS  offers  opti- 
mal detection  and  Interception  of  Chinese 
missiles  aimed  at  Tokyo  and  Manila  as  well 
as  those  aimed  at  U.S.  territory.  At  the  same 
time,  as  SABMIS  would  concentrate  on  mid- 
course  Interception  of  Chinese  missiles,  land- 
based  ABMs  In  the  United  SUtes  could  con- 
centrate on  terminal  Intercept  of  Soviet  In 
ter-continental  weapons.  SABMLB  also  would 
permit  more  realistic  training  In  remote 
ocean  areas.  Nuclear  defense  drills  on  U.S. 
territory,  after  all,  necessarily  are  hedged 
around  by  the  most  elaborate  precautions 
which  somewhat  Inhibit  the  development  of 
the    offensive   spirit.   Nor,    In   the    case   of 


SABMIS,  would  there  be  any  problem  with 
disaffected  citizens  such  as  those  who  have 
attempted  to  halt  troop  trains  carrying  sol- 
diers to  points  of  embarkation.  SABMIS 
could  perform  ita  mission  far  from  the  shores 
of  AmMica  In  an  environment  of  maximum 
operational  freedom.  All  In  all,  SABMIS  offera 
a  valuable  opportunity  to  the  United  States 
to  redress  the  strategic  balance. 


Military  Role  m  Greece 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  KXNNSBora 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  19.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  %>ealcer.  one  of  the 
most  perceptive  and  best-informed 
writers  on  the  military  regime  In  Greece 
is  Maurice  Goldbloom.  Mr.  Gk>ldbloom,  a 
freelance  writer,  was  labor  information 
officer  for  the  U.S.  economic  mission  to 
Greece  in  1950-51.  He  has  since  returned 
to  the  country  many  times  and  has 
numerous  sources  of  information  that 
give  authority  to  his  articles  on  recent 
Greek  developments.  Following  is  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  September 
24  New  York  Times  Magazine: 
After  the  Arrests:  How  the  Mn.rrART  Rules 
8  MnjjoN  Greeks 

The  military  Junta  which  seized  power  In 
Greece  last  April  21  is  still  nervous,  but  with 
each  passing  day  it  Is  less  and  less  vulnerable. 
By  now,  neither  a  decision  by  King  Constan- 
tlne  to  break  with  it,  nor  a  decision  by  the 
United  States  to  cut  off  military  aid  would 
automatically  topple  it,  though  either  would 
undoubltedly  weaken  it. 

The  attitude  of  most  Greeks  toward  the 
King's  role  is  summed  up  in  a  mot  that  has 
been  going  the  rounds  in  Athens:  "In  the 
process  of  seduction,  there  is  a  point  at  which 
a  girl  must  decide  Whether  she  is  going  to 
remain  a  virgin.  The  King  has  passed  that 
point  with  the  Junta."  In  his  recent  ap- 
pearances m  the  United  States — In  Washing- 
ton with  the  President,  in  Newport  for  the 
America's  Cup  races — Constantlne  has  ap- 
parently been  acting  as  the  regime's  envoy. 
For  its  part,  the  United  States,  through  its 
initial  acquiescence,  has  given  the  Junta  the 
time  It  needed  to  dig  In. 

In  ot^er  words,  the  Jimta.  though  not 
noticeably  more  popular,  does  seem  to  be 
more  solidly  entrenched.  The  coup  was  staged 
by  no  more  tban  200  to  400  officers — out  of 
some  10,000  in  the  Greek  Army.  The  ability 
of  such  a  small  group  to  seize  power  without 
significant  opposition  was  largely  the  result 
of  mistaken  identity.  Greeks  had  long  been 
expecting — and  right-wing  Greeks  had  been 
hoping  for — a  coup  by  a  large,  nominally 
secret,  but  in  fact  well-known,  organization 
dominated  by  senior  officers  known  as  IDEA. 
But  over  the  years  a  small,  rival  organization 
of  Junior  officers,  called  EENA.  had  been 
growing  up  almost  unnoticed.  At  the  time  of 
the  coup  its  leadership  Included  only  one 
geiRral — Stylianoe  Patakoe,  now  Minister  of 
the  Interior — and  he  had  been  made  a  briga- 
dier only  three  months  before.  The  group's 
most  Important  leader  was  Col.  George 
Papadopoulos — who  happened  also  to  be  the 
man  assigned  by  IDEA  to  transmit  the  orders 
for  Its  coup  to  its  followers  throughout  the 
army. 

It  was  EENA  that  struck,  but  when  Papa- 
dopoulos gave  the  signal  Its  recipient* 
thought  they  were  obeying  IDEA.  Because 
there  was  no  organized  democratic  group  In 
the  army,  there  was  no  military  reslstanosi. 
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Because  clTlUan  political  groups— Including 
the  weak  and  demoralised  Oommunlsta — 
were  prepared  only  for  lectoral  actlTlty,  there 
was  no  popular  resistance. 

Once  In,  the  Junta  lost  no  time  In  broad- 
ening Its  base  of  mlUtary  support.  Increas- 
ing the  oiBcer  corps  by  approximately  10  per 
cent  has  enabled  It  to  win  the  support  of 
perhaps  twice  that  many  officers  through 
promotions  and  new  appointments.  Key  of- 
ficers on  whose  loyalty  It  could  not  count 
were  forced  to  retire.  In  the  army,  this 
purge  for  the  most  part  took  place  Inunedl- 
ately  after  the  coup;  In  the  navy,  where  the 
coup  had  received  almost  no  support,  the 
Junta  moved  more  slowly.  Still,  by  mid-Au- 
gust more  than  60  naval  officers,  mostly  of 
high  rank,  were  said  to  have  been  removed, 
and  11  to  have  been  arrested. 

Arrests.  Indeed,  have  been  the  Junta's 
most  conspicuous  activity.  The  cases  of  for- 
mer Premier  George  Pai>andreou  of  the  Cen- 
ter Union,  his  son,  Andreas  Papandreou,  and 
Mlkls  Theodorakls.  composer  of  the  score  for 
"Zorba  the  Greek,"  have  attracted  world- 
wide attention,  but  there  are  thousands 
more,  and  the  arrests  show  no  slg^s  of  abat- 
ing. 

The  original  wave  of  arrests  was  based 
largely  on  an  army  list  of  suspects  prepared 
nearly  30  years  ago;  the  conspirators  had 
been  afraid  to  ask  for  more  recent  lists  for 
fear  ot  tipping  their  hand.  Thus,  many  of 
those  arrested  In  the  first  sweep  were  people 
who,  whatever  they  might  have  been  In  the 
turbulent  nlneteen-fortles,  had  long  since 
ceased  to  be  politically  active. 

Later  arrests — which  by  now  certainly  out- 
n\unber  those  of  the  first  wave — have  been 
more  selective.  They  affect  all  sections  of 
the  political  spectnun,  Including  parliamen- 
tary deputies,  former  Government  ministers 
and  several  of  the  country's  leading  Journal- 
ists. They  also  Include  a  man  who  criticized 
the  King  In  a  telephone  conversation  with 
his  sister,  a  bvis  driver  who  objected  to  let- 
ting a  soldier  ride  free  and  numerous  persons 
accused  ot  such  offenses  as  having  five  or 
more  guests  In  their  home  or  possessing  a 
mimeograph  and  not  registering  it  with  the 
police. 

Of  those  arrested  at  the  time  of  the  coup, 
more  than  6,000  were  sent  to  a  hastily  opened 
concentration  camp  on  the  island  of  Ylaros. 
(Some  1,500,  most  of  whom  had  been  arrested 
because  of  their  official  positions  rather  than 
for  their  politics,  were  soon  released,  though 
many  remained  under  house  arrest.)  The 
Government  has  now  announced  the  opening 
of  a  second  major  concentration  camp  on  the 
Island  of  LeroB,  to  which  prisoners  are  being 
transferred  from  Tlaroe.  This  should  be  an 
improvement. 

Yiaroe  Is  a  completely  waterless  and  bar- 
ren island,  swept  by  high  winds.  Before  the 
coup  It  had  an  old  and  unused  prison,  with 
cells  for  a  few  hundred  persons.  When  the 
detainees  were  dumped  on  the  Island,  the 
prison  was  used  to  house  some  of  the  women. 
The  other  prisoners  were  boused  In  tents,  29 
to  a  tent,  grouped  In  three  camps. 

Some  weeks  later,  at  a  time  when  the  Gov- 
ernment claimed  to  have  released  about  a 
third  of  the  prisoners  originally  there.  It  an- 
nounced plans  to  construct  reservoirs  on  the 
Island  which  would  make  It  possible  for  each 
prisoner  to  receive  15  liters  (a  little  less  than 
4  gallons)  of  water  a  day.  Clearly,  the  water 
supply  during  the  first  several  weeks  miist 
have  been  barely  enough  for  drinking,  let 
mione  sanitation. 

Later,  other  ameliorations. were  promised. 
These  Included  an  Improvement  In  the  diet, 
which  was  said  to  have  consisted  mainly  of 
beans,  and  the  opening  of  a  canteen  at  which 
prisoners  could  purchase  additional  food  and 
other  small  necessities.  Some  of  these  im- 
provements may  have  taken  place.  It  at  least 
•ppean  reasonably  certain  that  the  canteen 
was  opened — slnoe  underground  channels  re- 
ported a  few  weeks  later  that  It  had  been 
cloaed  again. 


Tbtn  are  lifevltable  gaps  and  time  lags  In 
Information  4a  conditions  In  the  various 
places  of  detention,  since  Yiaroe  and  most 
of  the  others  kave  been  barred  to  Jorirnalists 
and  forelgnersL  A  representative  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  has,  to  be  sure,  been  per- 
mitted to  visit  them.  But  In  accordance  with 
the  normal  piftctlce  of  that  organization,  his 
report  was  submitted  only  to  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment, whldh  never  made  It  public. 

The  Goveniment  did,  however,  release  a 
letter  in  whlci  the  Red  Cross  representatives 
asked  on  humanitarian  grounds  that  the  360 
women  confined  in  the  old  prison  on  Ylaros 
be  transferred  elsewhere,  to  accommodations 
more  appropriate  to  their  sex.  (The  circum- 
stances of  this  release  were  such  that  one  Is 
impelled  to  wonder  if  the  Government  really 
desired  to  glvfl  it  wide  publicity.  In  the  Greek 
Government  .^ress  office,  official  releases  Hre 
normally  laid  lOut  on  tables,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  numbers  which  they  bear.  They 
are  available  In  Greek,  English  and  French. 
This  release  b^  no  number,  it  was  not  with 
the  others,  ^d  It  was  available  only  in 
Greek.)  I  hav*  seen  no  report  indicating  that 
such  a  trans^r  has  in  fact  taken  place,  al- 
though the  women  may  be  among  those  now 
being  moved  to  Leroe. 

If  conditions  on  Ylaros  have  Improved  In 
some  elementary  physical  respects.  It  appears 
that  they  h^ve  recently  become  worse  in 
other  ways.  %me  350  of  the  "most  danger- 
ous" prisoner*  are  said  to  have  been  segre- 
gated from  the  others,  and  to  be  confined  to 
their  quarter*  20  hours  a  day.  Durmg  the 
four  hours  in  which  they  are  allowed  out,  the 
other  prlsonefs  are  confined,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  coijtact  between  the  two  groups. 
And  the  thre^  camps  on  the  island  are  kept 
Isolated  fromione  another. 

These  chaiges  probably  result  from  the 
regime's  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the 
prisoners  to  break  down  under  its  pressure.  A 
condition  for  release  is  that  the  detainee  sign 
a  pledge  to  refrain  from  "antlnatlonal  and 
anti-Governmental  activity."  Pew  politically 
significant  ptlaoners  have  been  willing  to 
sign,  regarding  it  as  dishonorable. 

Interior  Minister  Patakos  complained  to 
me:  "Some  <M  them  are  getting  more  hard- 
ened Instead  of  reforming.  They  have  or- 
ganized by  tsbts;  a  leader  for  each  tent,  and 
a  group  leader  for  each  8  or  10  tents.  They 
have  a  presi<>ent  for  each  of  the  camps,  and 
a  general  commander  for  the  whole  island. 
They  have  collected  250.000  drachmas  [a  little 
more  than  18,000]  among  themselves,  for 
what  puri)os4  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  a  good  one." 

As  one  of  the  "Communist"  leaders  of  the 
hardened  prisoners,  Patakos  mentioned  Dl- 
mitrios  Stratls.  When  I  remarked  that  the  78- 
year-old  Stratls,  a  veteran  trade-union  leader 
and  left-wlnf  parliamentary  deputy  whom  I 
know  well,  was  not  a  Communist,  Patakos  re- 
plied: "He  c^ls  himself  a  Socialist,  but  he  is 
a  Communist.  In  Greece,  we  have  right  peo- 
ple and  wrong  people.  All  those  who  are 
against  the  (iountry  are  Communists.  Stratls 
Is  a  Communist  In  bis  heart  and  bis  works. 
They  are  all  flars." 

Ylaros  an(|  the  courts-martial  which  band 
out  sentence*  of  five  years  for  writing  slogans 
on  walls  and  eight  years  for  Use-majesti 
are  not  the  Government's  only  Instruments 
of  Intimidation.  Some  Greeks  beyond  the 
borii^rs  hava  had  their  citizenship  revoked — 
most  notabl^r,  the  actress, Mel Ina  Mercouri, 
who  seons  Ito  have  come  out  ahead  on  the 
exchange. 

Many  persdns  regarded  as  potential  trouble- 
makers have  been  taken  to  police  stations 
and  badly  beaten,  as  a  warning,  without  being 
formally  arrested;  this  treatment  has  been 
most  often  used  on  students  and  other  young 
people.  The  security  police  have  visited 
private  employers  with  lists  of  "unreliable" 
Individuals  who  are  to  be  discharged.  Uany 
people  have  had  their  telephones  removed 
because  of  tlieir  political  views;  all  have  been 
discouraged  from  talking  politics  on  the 
phone  or  w^ting  about  it  to  friends  by  the 
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knowledge   thai  phonea   are   likely  to  bt 
tapped  and  letters  opened. 

But  the  Junta  has  not  relied  on  tetnt 
alone  to  consolidate  its  position.  Rather,  it 
has  systematically  endeavored  to  entrenek 
Itself  in  every  aspect  of  Greek  life.  On  ths 
national  level,  despite  the  existence  of  % 
nominally  clvlll4n  Government,  an  army  o(. 
fleer  plays  a  ke^  role  In  every  ministry— in 
some  cases  as  zninlster,  I9  others  as  secn- 
tary  general,  in  still  others  as  a  polities] 
commissar  without  official  title. 

The  tenure  ^  dvU  servants  has  beta 
abollsherd;  many  have  been  removed  for  tbdr 
Ideas,  and  all  ^ave  been  ordered  to  pledge 
their  loyalty  to  the  regime  on  peln  of  dj«. 
missal.  The  purje  has  not  been  confined  to 
such  poltlcally  sensitive  departments  u  the 
police,  where  118  high-ranking  officials  and 
police  doctors  were  dismissed  In  mid-Auguit 
(Others  had  been  ousted  previously,  Iimu. 
vldually  or  in  stnaller  batches.)  It  has  evea 
affected  the  director  of  the  Byzantine  Wat. 
eum,  an  internationally  known  scholar. 

Locally,  the  rfgime  has  destroyed  the  iji- 
tem  of  nonpol|tical  nomarchs  or  district 
administrators,  whose  establishment  Amer- 
ican advisers  oace  regarded  as  one  of  their 
major  achlevectents.  More  than  half  tt» 
nomarchs  have  ^>een  removed;  most  of  tbeli 
replacements  ar^  army  officers.  While  aHert> 
Ing  its  belief  iii  the  decentralization  of  au- 
thority, the  Gofernment  has  removed  largt 
numbers  of  elected  mayors  and  local  ooun- 
ells  and  replaced  them  with  appointed 
chosen  In  Athena. 

Nor  has  it  confined  Itself  to  the  govern- 
mental sphere.  It  has  seized  control  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  It  has  dissolved  hundredi 
of  private  organizations  and-  removed  the 
officers  of  numerous  others.  Including  bar  u- 
soclatlons,  agriQultural  cooperatives  and  tli* 
Jewish  commuillty. 

The  United  States  Embassy  in  AtlMM 
clearly  does  not  like  the  regime,  though  mart 
Greeks  regard  It  as  responsible  for  the  coup— 
an  opinion  the  Junta  assiduously  encourages. 
(A  skeptical  f<lend  remarked  to  me,  afte 
seeing  one  of  the  coup  leaders  In  actios, 
"Now  I  believe  ^hat  you  say  about  the  Ameri- 
cans not  being  behind  the  coup;  they'd  new 
have  chosen  thtse  people!")  But  the  Embaaiy 
also  regards  the  present  Government  m  t 
lesser  evil  tha4  a  revolt  against  it,  and  liH 
therefore  placed  Its  hope  in  persuading  tbe 
Junta  to  practice  self-denial  and  restore  de- 
mocracy volunfertly.  Its  Influence  Is  limited, 
since  the  Junta  now  feels  certain  that  tte 
United  States  will  continue  military  «ld 
whatever  hapFJens.  (Some  weeks  alter  the 
coup,  the  U.S.  ^Id  cut  off  certain  Items,  eetl- 
mated  by  the  ^fense  Department  at  10  per 
cent  of  tbe  total.) 

Nevertheless,  tbe  Embassy  and  State  De* 
partment  see  great  cause  for  optimism  tn 
the  appolntmept  of  a  committee  of  JurlA 
to  draw  up  a  revised  Constitution  by  the  end 
of  the  year  for  submlsslor^  to  a  plebiscite. 
This  Is  supposed  to  lead  to  a  speedy  and 
orderly  restoration  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

This  assessmient  appears  to  contain  a  Urge 
measure  of  WlahfiU  thinking.  The  group 
named  to  draw  up  the  new  Constitution  In- 
cluded a  few  iijersons  of  some  distinctios, 
several  conservative  nonentities  and  a  tti 
with  rather  unpleasant  reputations.  But  tki 
members  wrae  not  consulted  before  theii  sp- 
polntments  wefe  announced,  and  someoltfti 
best-known  have  refused  to  serve. 

The  Oovemlnent's  influence  on  the  it- 
Uberatlons  of  the  committee  Is  not  Ukdy  » 
be  cast  on  the  tide  of  democratic  InstltutJona 
•While  Premier  ConstanUne  V.  Kolllas  h8»  isK 
the  new  OonstltuUon  wUl  l)e  only  «11^« 
changed  from  the  present  one,  Joumsll* 
close  to  the  Junta  have  called  for  much  m» 
drastic  alterations.  Among  the  suggestUM 
offered  are  a  ban  on  political  acUvlty  by  •V' 
one  who  has  ever  cooperated  with  tbe  • 
treme  left,  a  requirement  that  all  candldlJJ 
have  loyalty   certificates   from   the  •eciattf 
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poiiee,  and  tbe  exclusion  from  office  of  any- 
JgifWbo  has  ever  held  foreign  cltlaenshlp. 

ftM  first  of  these  provisions  would  not 
^y  bar  all  those  In  the  United  Democratic 
l4ft  (EDA),  a  partly  which  contains  some 
'  ^{d-oore  Communists  but  also  a  wide  range 
^tkon-Communlsts.  It  would  also  ban  most 
monbers  of  Papandreou's  Center  Union  and 
a  number  of  i>eople  now  on  the  right — In- 
doillng  some  ex-Conomunists  who  hold  office 
under  tbe  Junta  or  are  among  Its  advisers. 
(Ite  example,  Theophylaktos  Papaconstan- 
Unoa.  whom  the  Government  has  placed  in 
diarge  of  the  press.  Is  a  former  Communist 
theoretician.  So  is  the  editor  of  Eleftheroa 
j^iynnn,  the  ncwspsper  widely  regarded  as 
doaest  to  the  Junta.) 

Tbe  significance  of  the  second  Is  shown  by 
a  story  told  by  a  friend  who  had  served  as 
an  officer  attached  to  the  general  staff.  One' 
of  bis  duties  was  to  investigate  the  qualifica- 
tions of  officer  candidates.  In  the  dossier  of 
xna  he  foimd  a  report  from  the  Security 
Polloe:  "A.  Is  a  dangerous  subversive,  being 
doseiy  associated  with  the  politician  Con- 
ftantlne  Rendls."  At  the  time  of  the  report, 
Bandls,  who  belonged  to  the  right-center, 
«H  ICnlster  of  Public  Order  and  the  supe- 
itor  of  the  police  official  who  wrote  it. 

Tbe  third  proposal  Is  aimed  primarily 
at  Andreas  Papandreou,  a  former  American 
dtlsen  and  the  man  on  whom  mllUona  of 
Greeks  rest  their  hopes  for  their  country's 
fotttre. 

When  I  asked  Patakos  what  constitutional 
dtangee  the  Government  would  propose  to 
tbe  committee,  he  mentioned  none  of  these 
^MClflc  points,  although  he  referred  in  a  gen- 
eral ways  to  changes  in  the  qualifications  of 
deputies.  In  response  to  a  question,  he  added 
tbst  the  Premier  named  by  the  King  would 
•tUl  have  to  receive  the  support  of  a  majority 
tB  Parliament.  He  added  that  these  Ideas  were 
BNRly  being  considered  very  tentatively;  the 
eM  point  on  which  the  Government  was 
detemilned  was  that  the  new  Constitution 
matt  cure  all  the  faults  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem. Apprised  of  this  statement,  one  diplo- 
mat r«narked :  "That's  easy;  all  he  has  to  do 
li  change  eight  million  Greeks." 

Whatever  kind  of  Constitution  may  emerge 
from  the  committee,  the  problem  of  im- 
plenentatlon  will  still  remain.  The  embassy 
appears  to  rely  on  the  King  and  Patakos — 
tbs  member  of  the  Junta  who  Is  regarded 
u  most  susceptible  to  the  Influence  of  the 
palace — to  promote  the  restoration  of  a  con- 
itlttitlonal  regime.  Patakos,  however,  does 
not  aeem  to  have  any  such  Intention.  He 
told  me:  "We  are  not  Interested  In  elections; 
tt  we  were,  we  wouldn't  have  made  a  revolu- 
ttotuThla  system  we  have  now  is  the  beet 
•yitem,  because  what  we  have  now  we  have 
•eUeved  with  the  people's  support,  so  there 
•i  no  need  for  elections.  We  have  more  seri- 
ou»  problems  than  elections.  What  we  have 
*»e  we  did  in  order  to  achieve  certain  alms, 
and  when  we  have  achieved  these  alms,  then 
we  will  have  time  for  elections.  .  .  .  We  are 
tJank  people.  We  are  not  liars  and  we  do  not 
vant  to  make  false  elections,  the  way  they  do 
to  Buasia  with  98  per  cent;  therefore  there 
*11  be  no  elections." 

But  even  If  Patakos  could  be  introduced 
•oropport  a  prompt  return  to  constltutlon- 
»B^,  It  Is  unlikely  that  he  could  accomplish 
It  Unlike  Colonel  Papadopouloe,  who  orga- 
™d  the  coup,  Patakos  appears  to  have  little 
jwnt  for  conspiracy  or  political  infighting. 
Ha  aeems  a  basically  decent  If  insensitive 
"^  whose  poUticai  naivet«  Is  almost  tn- 
WMlWe.  (He  la  responsible  for  most  of  the 
pnmouncements  which  have  brought  ridicule 
««*  Junta— the  bans  on  miniskirts,  beards, 
""«halr.  etc.)  A  soldier  of  peasant  origin 
Iforother  Is  said  to  be  still  working  on  the 
«•«  In  Crete) ,  he  rose  slowly  tlmnigh  the 
■"»-  for  37  years,  becamlng  a  brigadier 
1  and  Bonmiander  of  the  tank  school 
months  before  the  coup.  Only  then 
••he leeou  to  have  been  brought  Into  the 
**y"cy— because  the  tanks  be  controUed 
""•  necessary  to  its  success.  One  suspects 


that  he  Joined  partly  because  of  resentment 
at  the  establishment — dvil  and  military— on 
which  he  blamed  his  slow  prromotion  (he 
talks  with  obvious  bitterness  of  the  10  years 
he  Ungered  as  a  lieutenant  colonel),  and 
partly  because  he  really  believes  the  moral- 
istic slogans  to  which  others  In  the  Govern- 
ment pay  lip  service. 

In  any  showdown  between  Patakos  and 
Papadopoulos,  the  latter  seems  far  more 
Ukely  to  be  tbe  victor.  Indeed,  the  other 
members  of  the  Junta  may  in  any  case  drop 
Patakos  when  they  feel  strong  enough  to  do 
so.  He  might  even  end  up  on  Ylaros.  If  he 
should,  I  would  not  expect  him  to  sign  a 
declaration  in  order  to  obtain  his  release. 

But  if  the  Junta  does  not  seem  likely  to 
give  up  power  voluntarily,  there  are  factors 
which  may  eventually  lead  to  its  downfall. 
One  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  competent 
personnel  to  work  for  it.  The  population  of 
Greece  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  New 
York  City,  and  the  proportion  of  trained 
personnel  is  much  lower.  If  one  eliminates 
a  majority  of  the  population — and  a  much 
larger  majority  at  the  well  educated — on 
political  grounds,  It  becomes  difficult  to  flnd 
competent  people  for  Important  positions. 
Moreover,  many  whom  the  Junta  might  be 
willing  to  appoint  do  not  want  to  serve  under 
present  conditions;  In  one  Instance,  It  has 
had  to  draft  a  retired  official  Into  the  army 
in  order  to  make  him  assume  a  top  post  in 
a  ministry. 

This  difficulty  may  explain  some  of  the 
peculiar  appointments  the  Government  has 
made.  One,  particularly  strange  for  a  regime 
which  talks  in  terms  of  moral  regeneration. 
Is  that  of  Constantlne  Thanoe  as  Secretary 
General  of  the  Ministry  of  Coordination  and 
Alternate  Governor  of  the  World  Bank,  two 
of  the  most  important  economic  posts  It  had 
to  fill.  Mr.  Thanos  was,  a  few  years  back, 
rejected  for  a  teaching  post  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Athens  becatise  It  was  discovered  that 
the  thesis  he  submitted  In  support  of  his 
application  was  a  verbatim  plagiarism  from 
a  memorandum  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Beck- 
hart  of  Coltunbla.  The  incident  Is  not  the 
only  one  oi  Its  tyi>e  in  Mr.  llianoe's  career. 

But  the  Government  may  well  fert  that  it 
cannot  look  too  closely  into  the  moral  cre- 
dentials of  anyone  who  can  help  it  solve  its 
economic  problems,  for  these  are  very  great, 
and  almost  certain  to  increase.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  Greece  had  short-term  debts 
of  about  $20-mllUon  more  than  Its  official 
gold  and  foreign-exchange  reserves.  (Some 
$100-mllllc«i  in  gold  sovereigns,  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  which  were  \ised  to  stabilize  the 
currency  Internally,  did  not  appecu-  in  the 
official  reserves.  The  exact  amount  In  this 
fund  was  secret.)  And  Greece's  three  prin- 
cipal sources  of  foreign  exchange— emigrant 
remittances  (about  one  Greek  worker  in  flve 

is  employed  abroad) ,  tourism  and  shlpiilng 

all  seem  Ukely  to  drop  diarply  this  year,  as 
does  foreign  inveetment. 

In  addition,  it  Is  almost  certain  that  a  loan 
of  about  $100-mmion  which  had  been  prom- 
ised by  the  European  Economic  (Community 
will  now  be  postponed.  If  not  canceled.  Nor 
have  the  financial  prospects  been  Unproved 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Internationally 
known  economists  S^enophon  Zolotas  and 
Michael  Pesmazoglou  as  Governor  and  First 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Greece. 

No  wonder  that  a  former  minister  says  of 
Col.  Nicholas  Makarezos,  who  as  Mimster  of 
Coordmatlon  Is  in  charge  of  economic  policy : 
"He's  the  only  one  of  them  who  thinks  seri- 
ously about  problems;  that's  why  he  always 
locto  worried."  The  colonel's  worries  seem 
Ukely  to  come  to  a  head  within  the  next  aiz 
months.  By  that  time,  the  Government  Is 
widely  expected  to  run  out  at  cash.  (It  Is 
already  asking  for  VS.  economic  aid.)  It  may 
be  able  to  renew  credits  as  they  come  due, 
simply  because  credlt<tf8  will  prefer  to  keep 
tbelr  loans  on  the  books  Instead  ol  pushing 
them  Into  default.  But  without  new  credits, 
which  seem  unlikely,  there  will  have  to  be 


drastic  Import  restrictions  and  currency  con- 
trols; there  may  be  a  devaluation  at  the 
drachma  and  a  sharp  reduction  In  the  stand- 
ard of  living. 

The  political  repercussions  of  such  a  de- 
velopment are  unpredictable.  It  may  be  that 
the  opposition  will  still  be  too  disorganized 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  that 
the  Government  will  be  able  to  ride  out  the 

crisis.  But  it  Is  also  i>osslble  that  students 

who  are  difficult  to  control  because  their 
leadership  la  always  being  renewed — and 
workers  returning  from  n(»lhem  Europe, 
where  many  of  them  have  already  organized 
against  the  Junta,  will  by  then  form  the  basis 
of  an  effective  resistance  movement.  And  If 
the  regime  is  not  able  to  keep  up  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  armed  forces — ^particu- 
larly the  officer  corps — trouble  could  come 
from  that  quarter. 

Such  a  situatlcm  could  conceivably  result 
in  a  countercoup.  Or  the  Jimta  might  turn 
to  a  foreign  adventure,  particularly  in  Cyp- 
rus. This  past  summer,  there  were  sounds 
from  Athens  of  a  new  drive  for  enos<«.  the 
union  of  Cyprus  with  Greece.  (They  pro- 
duced no  sympathetic  echoes  amcmg  Greek 
Cypriotes.) 

Or  the  regime  might  seek  to  raUy  popular 
support  by  swinging  in  a  Peronist  or  Na- 
tional Bolshevist  direction.  There  are  already 
some  signs  that  It  Is  considering  this  optl<m. 
One  Is  a  decree  prohlblUng  any  Greek,  in- 
cluding employes  of  foreign  companies  and 
international  organizations  In  Greece,  from 
getting  more  In  salaries,  allowance  and  pen- 
sions than  the  Premier  receives — about  $18,- 
000  a  year.  The  Junta  Issued  a  decree  raising 
the  salaries  of  Cabinet  ministers  substan- 
tially, but  forbade  the  press  to  mention  It. 
Some  days  later  another  decree  was  Issued 
reducing  the  salaries — but  to  a  point  well 
above  their  previous  levels.  The  reduction 
was  then  publicized,  without  mentioning  the 
previous  raise.)  It  has  also  raised  pensions 
for  peasants  by  about  two-thirds.  And  Agri- 
culture Minister  Alexander  Matthalou's  first 
radio  address  was  not  only  filled  with  leftist 
phrases,  but  was  couched  in  a  form  of  the 
Demotiki  (the  popular  language,  tradition- 
ally championed  by  the  left  as  against  the 
Katherevousa  or  "pure"  language  backed  by 
the  right)  so  extreme  that  It  is  regarded  as 
the  trademark  of  the  Communist  party  and 
shunned  by  everybody  else.  A  move  In  this 
direction  might  also  take  on  an  anUmon- 
archical  aspect:  not  all  the  members  of  the 
Junta  regard  the  King  as  Indispensable. 

It  might  seem  strange  for  a  rightist  gov- 
enmient  to  move  in  this  direction.  But  the 
Junta  does  not  represent  the  traditional 
Greek  right,  rooted  largely  in  property  and 
birth.  Its  leaders  are  men  of  lower  and  mid- 
dle-class background.  They  may  hate  the  left, 
but  they  have  no  love  for  the  conservative 
establlslimen  t. 


Cnba  Venal  Yietnam:  L.  B.  J.'t  Dilenmui 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUirC.  WYMAN 

or  NZW  HAIIP8HIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIV^ 
Thursday,  Octol>er  19,  1967 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  can 
President  Johnson  ask  American  support 
for  a  war  against  communism  10,000 
miles  away  in  Vietnam  on  the  ground  ot 
its  vital  importance  t9  the  national  secu- 
rity, and  all  the  while  continue  to  Ignore 
the  same  Communist  operations  only  90 
miles  off  our  own  coast  in  Cuba?  Tlila  is 
a  tMtfic  Incoofiistency,  well  pointed  up  by 
Henry  J.  Taylor's  coltmm  entitled  "Cuba 
Weakens  Vietnam  Positian."  appeailnc 
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In  the  Manchester  Union  Leader  of  Octo- 
ber 20, 1967. 1  commend  Its  reading  to  all 
who  are  perplexed  and  troubled  by  this 
aspect  of  current  TJB.  foreign  policy. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Cuba  Weakxns  Vietnam  Position 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 
Oolumnlat  Henry  J.  Taylor  points  out  that 
our  dereliction   of   responsibility   regarding 
Communist  Cuba  weakens  o\ir  statement  of 
moral  obligation  in  Vietnam. 

Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg's  Septem- 
ber 21  United  Nations  speech  again  put  a 
high  moral  prop  under  President  Johnson's 
Vietnam  policy,  but  a  glaring  contradiction 
inevitably  weakens  this  prop,  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  Its  foundation — Cuba. 

Ever  since  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  followed  by  the 
so-called  confrontation  In  which  President 
Kennedy  secretly  guaranteed  not  to  molest 
Fidel  Castro  II  the  Sovlete  took  out  (stlU 
questionable)  the  missiles,  Washington  pol- 
icy has  been  plagued  by  a  paradox. 

We  proclaim  the  vital  reasons  for  our  Viet- 
nam intervention  12,000  miles  away  and  fight 
there  a  horrible,  mismanaged  and  unwon  war. 
But  viewing  Cuba,  millions  question  how  our 
morals  can  be  so  highly  selective. 

The  Issue  Is  not  that  we  should  be  doing  in 
Cuba  what  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam,  but 
how  we  can  reconcile  what  we  are  doing  in 
Vietnam  with  what  we  are  doing  In  Cuba. 

On  the  one  hand,  our  Navy,  Air  Force  and 
Coast  Guard  are  enforcing  a  blockade  around 
Red  Cuba,  not  to  quarantine  and  contain 
Castro  but  to  protect  his  Communist  nil* 
from  interference.  On  the  other  hand,  we  send 
our  men  and  treasure  into  Southeast  Asia  to 
molest  and  contain  the  Viet  Cong. 

On  the  one  hand,  also  we  arrest  any  Cuban 
freedom  fighters  en  route  to  their  tortured 
homeland  and  Impound  not  only  their  small 
boats  but  even  their  private  automobiles  In 
Florid*  and  elsewhere.  These  heroes  feel.  In 
the  words  of  co-patrolt  Don  Luis  Recaseus 
Slchea.  that  "it  is  better  to  die  than  to  live 
under  the  terror  of  Fidel  Castro's  Red  re- 
gime." Tet,  while  sending  such  freedom 
fighters  to  norlda  Jails  we  send  our  own 
American  boys  to  flght  and  die  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  sacrifice  hundreds  of 
American  flyers  and  planes  to  block  Hanoi's 
Infiltration  trails  through  the  Asian  jungles. 
President  Johnson  says,  corrrectly:  "The 
Vietnam  war  Is  a  war  for  all  of  Southeast 
Asia."  Castro  has  pubUcly  confirmed  that 
the  purpose  of  his  Latin-American  InlUtra- 
tlons  la  a  Red  Southern  Hemisphere.  The 
threat  isn't  as  important  there?  If  ever  there 
was  a  self-contradictory  policy  this  Is  It. 

CASTKO'S   PAT  MASTER 

When  President  Johnson  was  talking  with 
Soviet  Premier  Aleksel  Koeygln  at  Olassboro 
he  was  talking  with  Castro's  paymaster — to 
the  tune  of  about  »400  million  a  year.  Next 
•top  for  Kosygln:  Cuba.  Whereupon  Castro 
proceeded  with  the  meeting  (July  31-Aug.  8) 
of  the  Latin-American  Solidarity  Organiza- 
tion In  Havana,  promising  its  Communist 
revolutionaries  aU  the  cash  they  needed. 

Their  push  is  behind  any  Panamanian 
take-over  of  the  Panama  Canal — as  if  we 
were  not  entitled  to  know  this.  The  real 
question  In  the  pending  proposal  is  not  the 
surrender  of  VS.  control  of  the  great  canal 
versus  Panamanian  control.  It  is  XT.a.  control 
versus  ultimate'  Communist  control. 

The  next  Red  objective  Is  our  abandon- 
ment of  the  Ouantanamo  naval  base  as  Cas- 
tro also  has  publicly  stated.  "Like  Olbraltar, 
this  fiendish,  monument  to  colonialism's  op- 
pressions must  go,"  said  he.  If  we  puU  out  of 
the  Canal  Zone  how  can  we  conceivably 
Justify  not  pulling  out  of  Ouantanamo?  And 
who  wm  move  In? 

Brazil  borders  on  all  but  two  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries.  I  met  able  BrazUlan  Presi- 
dent Arthur  Costa  e  SUva  on  his  prtfnaugu- 
latlon  visit  to  Washington.  His  main  national 
problem  Is  to  defend  the  frontiers  against 


Castrolte  infiltration.  Oiiatemala  Vice-Pres- 
ident Clemente  Marroquln  states:  "Guate- 
mala could  be  the  next  to  fall.  We  have  been 
In  a  state  of  aiege  for  nine  months,  with  no 
end  In  sight."  Venezuelan  President  Baul 
Leonl  finds  hto  country  also  under  siege.  So 
does  Colombia  President  Carlos  Ueras  Res- 
trepo. 

We've  seen  r^ent  proof  that  Ernesto  (Che) 
Guevara,  w^  mysteriously  disappeared  from 
Cuba  in  IKrch  1965  was  leading  Castro's 
guerrilla  warfare  against  that  country  at  the 
time  of  his  reforted  death. 

All  these  tUreats  to  the  nearby  Southern 
Hemisphere  are  Indivisible.  But  our  response 
Is  totally  out  of  balance  at  the  moral  level 
or  any  other  level  whUe  Mr.  Johnson  ex- 
plains all  the  while  our  policy  In  Vietnam. 

In  a  society  where  intelligent  people  can 
look  at  the  evidence  and  think  for  them- 
selves, the  molfal  loophole  deprives  Mr.  John- 
son's moral  contentions  of  the  support  so 
sorely  needed  by  the  United  States. 
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Florida  Velerans  Appear  Before  Vet- 
erans AdTisoiy  Panel 

EXTEN  5ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

'    or  n-osmA 
IN  THE  HOIISE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridayl  September  29,  1967 

Mr.  ROOEIUS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  edltlbn  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
carried  an  article  by  Commander  Philip 
A.  Kirse,  of  the  Department  of  Florida 
Veterans  of  World  War  I,  reporting  on 
their  apipearance  before  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission  to  present  views  of 
the  Florida  World  War  I  veterans  on 
pension  legislation.  I  include  this  article 
at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

FLoamA  VrrafANS  Appear  Before  Vets 
^visoRT  Panel 
Philip  A.  Kliie,  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Florida,  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  and 
Bernard  T.  Mllllgan,  a  past  Department  Judge 
advocate  of  th»  World  War  Veterans  In  Flori- 
da, appeared  before  the  President's  Advisory 
Commission  in  Atlanta,  Oa.,  on  Sept.  10,  to 
present  the  vie^  of  tHe  Florida  World  War 
I  veterans  in  coimectlon  with  present  pension 
legislation.        | 

BOia     1 00,^00    VOTHANS    IN    n.ORn>A 

Kirse  said  t|iat  there  are  approximately 
100.000  veterans  of  World  War  I  now  per- 
manently residing  in  Florida.  He  said  unoffi- 
cial pou  indicates  that  these  veterans  and 
their  widows  f»el  that  legislation  beneficial 
to  World  War  I  Teterana  has  been  consistently 
delayed  In  passage.  He  pointed  out  that  vet- 
erans of  all  other  wars  enjoy  far  better  finan- 
cial benefits  than  those  enacted  for  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  S.  16  really  does  not  help  the  needy  vet- 
erans of  1917  and  1918. 

I  3TES  BXASONS 

He  dted  oompeUlng  reasons  f<»  granting 
further  aid  to  World  War  I  veterans.  Thev 
•re:  ' 

1.  We  would  Ike  to  see  the  income  limita- 
tions Increased)  for  both  the  single  and 
married  veterans  wtlh  dependents,  along 
with  an  Incretse  In  limitations  for  the 
widows. 

2.  The  Internal  Revenue  bureau  does  not 
consider  Social  Security  In  figuring  income 
tax  payments,  exempting  same.  Then  why 
should  not  the  same  exemption  apply  to  the 
▼eterans  cs  their  widows  and  orphans,  when 
figuring  their  income  for  pension  purposes? 
ft  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  Social  Security 
be  eUmlnated  fram  income  limitations. 


3.  In  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Securltt 
laws.  Congress  provided  that  at  age  7a  t^ 
Income  UmltaUceis  ot  the  Individual  be  n 
moved.  Should  »ot  this  same  exempuon  of 
Income  at  age  T2  apply  to  the  veteran  u 
well?  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  u 
age  72  all  veterans  shall  be  presumed  to  h«» 
no  income.  j 

4.  Increases  In)  Social  Security  should  btvi 
no  bearing  on  a  veteran's  Income  limitation. 
The  same  should  apply  to  the  veteran's  wltUw 
and  his  orphans. 

5.  Getting  back  to  the  income  UmltaUom. 
in  Hit.  5710,  known  as  "Social  Securttr 
Amendments  of  1967,"  the  proposal  of  the 
President  has  b«en  accepted  by  the  Hotue 
tha  single  elderW  citizens  over  65  with  la 
comes  up  to  •3,i!22  and  all  elderly  married 
couples  with  Incomes  up  to  $5,777  shall  be 
free  of  Income  ta;  e. 

Am    VRBtANS    over    65 

If  legislation  such  as  HJl.  5710  can  be 
enacted  for  the  senior  citizens  then  we  like- 
wise recommend  the  same  Income  llmt^tlonj 
be  fixed  as  a  basis  for  pensions  to  elderly 
veterans  over  the  age  of  65.  This  would  be 
Just  as  equitable  and  would  present  a  great 
deal  of  hardship  ithat  now  exists  with  World 
War  I  veterans  ahd  veterans  of  the  same  age 
In  other  wars. 

It  is  recommended  that  serious  considera- 
tion be  given  to  Increasing  the  present  burial 
le   interment  of   a  veteran. 
ids  of  aged  veterans,  espe- 
'ar  I,  who  do  not  have  anj 
'  icome  than  a  very  small 
nd  a  small  Social  Security 


allowance   for 
There  are  tho 
daily  of  World 
other  source  of 
meager  pension 
benefit. 

6.  We  recommend  that  Congress  give  «erl- 
ous  consideration  to  placing  the  NatioDal 
cemeteries  thruout  the  Nation  under  the 
Veto-ans  Administration  and  that  authorla- 
tlon  be  given  to  establish  one  National  ceme- 
tery, centrally  lol:ated.  In  each  State  of  the 
Nation.  I 

7.  It  is  also  recommended  that  Arlington 
National  cemeter^  be  reopened  for  burial  of 
aU  veterans  and  ^ot  Just  a  select  few. 

«G  COSTS 

8.  We  also  recoinmend  that  the  veteran  or 
his  widow  should  have  an  automatic  increaee 
in  pension  rates  as  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creases, the  same  as  the  retired  serviceman 
now  receives. 

9.  We  urge  th|it  the  Senate  esUblish  i 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  as  quickly  u 
is  possible  to  do  s^. 

10.  Last,  but  by(  no  means  of  lesser  import- 
ance, it  Is  recommended  that  the  penslona  to 
aU  veterans  be  Increased  to  $106  and  aU 
widows  be  increased  to  $80,  with  additional 
compensation  to  those  who  are  incapaci- 
tated because  of  service-connected  disabili- 
ties. 

It  was  TbeodorS  Roosevelt,  our  26th  Presi- 
dent, who  said:  "No  other  citizen  deserves  so 
weU  0*  the  Republic  as  the  veteran.  They  did 
the  one  deed  whch,  if  left  imdone.  would 
have  meant  aU  el  se  in  oxu-  history  went  for 
nothing.  Put  for  their  steadfast  promise  aU 
oiu'  annals  woul(|  be  meaningless  and  our 
great  experience  lit  popular  freedom  and  self- 
government  would  be  a  gloomy  failure." 


October  SO,  1967 
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LyadoB  Baines 


Johnson  and  Abralun 
Uncola 


EXTENSIQN  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FI^YD  V.  HICKS 

or    irASHTNOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  dctober  20.  1967 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  I  came  acijosa  a  moet  Interesting 


g^iparlson  of  two  Presidents.  And  It 
^iK,  to  me,  encouraging  aa  wdL 

It  was  made  by  one  of  the  finest  men  I 
hsve  met.  Mr.  J.  Harvey  Tieach.  ot  Brem- 
erton. Wash.  Mr.  lieaeh  has  had  a  long. 
lettve,  produetlTe  life  as  an  Indxastrlal 
eseootlve,  a  political  power  on  the  other 
^  of  the  aisle,  a  civic  leader,  intellec- 
tggl,  poet,  above  all  as  a  man. 

My  one  regret  is  that  I  was  not  there 
to  bear  him  personally,  for  Harvey 
ijBueb.  is  noted  as  an  orator  of  the  most 
eochantlng  old  Irish  school.  Since  I  was 
DDt  there  personally,  I  am  glad  that  Miss 
Ailde  Ferguson  was  the  one  who  so  ex- 
pertly put  to  print  that  silver  voice. 

I\>Uowlng  Is  the  article,  from  the  Oc- 
tober 14  edition  of  the  Bremerton  Sun: 

SBBVIUD  L.  B.  J.  UNDBBXBVINa  OF  CRITICISM 

(By  Adele  Fsrgusoa) 

LyndCA  Johnson,  bedeviled  on  an  sides 
by  altkdsm  ol  nearly  every  move  he  m aires.  Is 
pnHtatAj  the  moet  maligned  president  since 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

^iwi  he  doesnt  deserve  It,  as  Lincoln  dldnt 
deserve  It. 

Hie  eomparison  and  the  sympathy  for  the 
Democratic  president  comes  from  one  of  ths 
best  known  Republicans  in  Kitsap  County,  J. 
Harvsy  Leach. 

Almost  as  well  known  Is  Leach's  reputation 
ti  s  lincoln  era  historian. 

Hii  ooUeotion  of  some  1,300  volumes  on 
Uneoln  and  the  ClvU  War  Is  known  to  other 
Uncoln  historians  throughout  the  country, 
finH  he's  read  every  single  one  of  them. 

Tbt  situation  that  Texas  rancher  Johnson 
taess  concerning  the  Vietnam  War  is  very 
much  like  the  man  from  Illinois  was  con- 
fronted with   during    the   CivU   War,   says 

iMCitL 

lincoln  was  very  \uifalrly  criticized  and 
bis  moiA  serious  critics  were  the  ones  that 
■bould  have  been  supporting  him-,  both  from 
apolitical  and  moral  standpoint,"  he  said. 

"He  could  expect  criticism  from  his  poUt- 
loal  adversaries  but  he  had  no  right  to  expect 
the  carping  criticism  he  received  from  his 
Mm  poUttcal  followers." 

IA>st  of  them  criticized  him  because  they 
ttoo^  they  were  smarter  than  he  was, 
Lsseb  said,  "and  w»e  incensed  because  he 
nfused  to  take  their  advice.  This  included 
tbs  intellectuals  of  his  time,  most  of  whom 
ttxnigtit  that  he  should  be  more  painful  in  his 
lorgeiy  than  be  wanted  to  be — more  painful 
ta  Us  treatment  of  the  South." 

Johnson's  worst  critics  also  are  his  own 
pec^le,  Leach  said,  "the  ones  who  should 
follow  him." 

"Strangely  enough,"  be  said,  "Lincoln's 
(Aiet  support  came  from  the  soldiers  who  did 
the  fighting.  This  may  not  be  strange  either 
bsoauae  they  knew  what  he  was  up  against;. 
Ttxen  was  no1.hlng  academic  In  this  under- 
standing because  they,  as  they  suffered,  had 
an  Idea  what  he  was  suffering.  Lincoln  was  a 
wy  klndhearted  man,  as  Is  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Johnson's  chief  support,  too.  will  show  up 
smong  the  soldiers.  Leach  said,  "because  tm- 
donbtedly,  the  soldiers  have  a  better  under- 
•tandlng  of  war  than  dvUlans." 

Both  presidents  were  In  poettlona  where 
they  bad  to  perform  rather  than  critlclae,  bs 
•aid.  "Thare  are  many  Bltuatlons  in  history 
where  the  man  wbo  was  closest  to  the  piotur* 
l»ad  to  do  rather  than  suggest.  Then,  as  today, 
ttsse  are  the  people  who  carry  the  burden." 


TAnooin  hated  SUiTcry  more  genulnsly  than 
any  of  tbs  so-osUed  isw^eals  iHm>  IsslstMl  that 
the  slaves  be  ftaeil  tnnnrHntrTy.  Leach  said, 
"but  bs  stetod  tha  sltoatkn  oorreotiy  when 
^s  said  that  V  be  treed  tba  sUvss  In  tbs 
%a  wcsiJd  loss  lbs  smuMJi^  ct 
learfetuky,  and  ICsvyland,  and  with- 
out the  support  of  Keirtucky,  espectally  ba 
would  have  had  little  chance  of  winning  tha 
war.  The  main  thing  was  to  win,  ev«n  though 
It  lock,  a  little  patience.  This  was  the  reason 
he  delayed  the  emanctpatlca  proclamatloo 
untu  be  did,  that  is.  It  was  a  matter  ot  teottas 
rather  than  a  deep  set  feeling  from  the 
beart." 

He  believes  that  Lyndon  Johnson,  too, 
"wants  to  end  this  war  as  badly  as  I  do,"  be 
said,  "but  It's  his  Job  to  end  it  under  situa- 
tions thAt  will  not  be  worse  than  they  were 
before  he  brought  It  to  an  end." 

There  are  other  comparisons  between  the 
two  men. 

"Abe  Lincoln,  to  the  Intellectual  foUowNs 
of  his  time,  was  a  baboon,"  Leach  said, 
"which  is  an  extreme  statement  of  the  case. 
He  was  a  hillbilly,  but  if  cmy  of  us  tfaoe  our 
ancestry  very  far  back,  well  probably  be- 
come Involved  In  hiUbUllee." 

Johnson  Is  In  much  the  same  position,  he 
said.  "I  havent  beard  anybody  call  him  a 
baboon,  bu<t  I  have  heard  blm  ridiciiled  as 
'aax  uncouth  Texan  wltb  a  Xkon-Harvard 
drawl.'  " 

Johnson  truly  Is  "the  most  maligned  pres- 
ident since  Lincoln,"  he  said,  "and  most  un- 
justly maligned.  He  didn't  get  into  Vietnam 
In  the  first  place.  He  bad  no  responsibility 
for  getting  Into  this  mess,  and  now  he's  got 
a  bear  by  the  tail  and  it's  hard  to  let  loose 
of  it." 

There  is  a  possibility  Lyndon  Johnson  can 
puU  out  of  all  this  and  win  a  more  approved 
place  In  history.  Leach  said,  "but  you  never 
can  tell  what  conditions  will  be.  In  1804, 
Lincoln  was  sunk  lower  than  JcAinsan  is 
n«w.  They  had  no  polls  then,  you  didn't 
have  to  face  one  of  those  infernal  polls  every 
morning  before  breakfast,  but  one  promi- 
nent newspaper  said  there  are  no  Lincoln 
men.  They  couldn't  find  any.  Disgruntled 
Republicans  got  John  FY'emont  to  run  as  a 
splinter  candidate.  Just  as  the  radicals  are 
trying  to  get  eomeone  now.  but  then  Mr. 
Orant  had  some  luck  at  Chattanooga  and 
things  started  to  go  better. 

"They  hammered  at  lincoln  so  much  they 
roused  some  sympathy  he  didn't  have  before." 

Johnson,  too,  is  being  bammered  at  on  all 
sldea.  and  wbeither  It  will  be  because  of  a 
backlash  of  sympathy,  a  Vietnam  type  of 
Grant  at  Chattanooga  victory  or  what,  the 
most  maligned  president  In  lOO  yean  of  pres- 
idents, hlstortsbn  Leach  believes,  will  probably 
be  reelected  in  1968. 


^CONORKSSIONAL  DIBBCTORT 

"Rie  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufDclent  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (UJ3.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1039). 


CHANGS  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  pleve 
(Ive  infcraiatlon  thereof  to  the  Qovemment 
Printing  OiBoe,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Ricobs. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  m  FSJMTINO  OF 

DOCUMKNTB 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provldsd  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Ck)vemment  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  tberewttb  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  eoet  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (n.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Repreeente- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
{VB.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  pubUca- 
tions  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documente,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C..  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count at  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealere  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  cf  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documente  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authbrlzs 
the  resale  of  Government  publlcationa  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  .regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  estebllshment  of  ttie 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  71a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  BhaU  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representetlve,  or  Delegate,  extracte 
from  the  Congressional  Recobd,  the  person 
ordering  the  san^  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  tiUe  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Comcssssiomai.  Bbcobd, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyea  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RxcoBD  at  11.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cente) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bra* of  Congress  to  purchase  reprlnte  from 
the  Sbcoss  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Senate  contmued  oa  bill  to  am  nd  Subversive  Activities  Coatrol  Act. 

Senate  committee  reported  bill  to  continue  appropriations. 

See  Congressional  Program  A  tead. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  S  150^1-S  1307 

Bills  Introduced:  Tlircc  bills  and  one  resolutio  i  were 

introduced,  as  follows:  S.  2561-2563;  and  S.  G>n.  1  les.  48. 

Pag*  S 15052 

Bill  Reported:  H.J.  Res.  888,  continuing  appropifiations 
for  fiscal  year  1968  until  November  23,  with  amendments 
(S.  Rcpt  672)  (reported  after  adjournment  of  Senate 
pursuant  to  prior  authorization). 
Calendar  Call:  On  call  of  calendar  four  bills  were  passed 
as  follows: 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  Pre  ident: 

Navy  lands:  H.R.  11767,  to  adjust  legislative  ji  uisdic- 
tion  exercised  by  the  U.S.  over  lands  comprisii  g  U.S. 
Naval  Station,  Long  Beach,  QiUf . 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  Ho  use: 

Agriculture:  S.  2068,  repealing  the  Standard  C  mtain- 
crs  Act  of  1961  and  1928,  the  Tobacco  Seed  an<  Plant 
Exportation  Act  of  1940,  the  Naval  Stores  Act  ( f  1923, 
and  the  Wool  Standards  Act  of  1928 ;  and 

Public  lands—Maine:  S.  108,  conveying  all  ri  ;hts  of 
the  U.S.  retained  in  certain  lands  heretofore  conveyed  to 
the  State  of  Maine. 

With  amendment  and  cleared  for  House 

Special  milk,  programs:  S.  2179,  extending  for  3  years 
special  milk  program  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  v(  terans' 

hospitals.  Pcig*s  S1505d-S1505« 

Subversive  Activities  Control:  Senate  continued  con- 
sideration of  S.  2171,  to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  so  as  to  accord  with  recent  decision  \  of  the 
courts,  agreeing  by  unanimous  consent  to  Imit  as 
follows  on  pending  modified  Mansfield-Dirkseh-Prox- 
mire  amendment  No.  415  providing  that  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  June  jp,  1969, 
unless  it  has  instituted  proceedings  and  conducted  hear- 
ings under  this  legislation  between  its  enactment  and 
December  31, 1968:  On  Monday,  October  23,  following 
'remarks  by  Senator  Bennett  time  on  amendment  Na 
415  will  be  equally  divided  between  proponents  md  op- 
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ponents  until  3:30  pjn.,  wher 
call,  followed  by  vote  on  the 

PogM  SI 

Confirmations:  The  followinig 
firmed:  Numerous  Navy,  inc 
admiral;  and  numerous  Army 


/ 


there  will  be  a  quorum 
aipendment. 

-SI  5073,  si  5078,  SI  SMI 

nominations  were  con- 
uding  six  in  the  rank  of 
and  Marine  Corps. 

Page  SI  SMI 

met  at  noon  and  ad- 
Monday,  October  23, 
of  S.  2171,10  amend 

Page  SI  SMI 


Program  for  Monday:  Senate 
journed  at  1:47  p.m.  until 
when  it  will  continue  consider  ition 
Subversive  Activities  Control  1  ict. 

Committee  Meetings 

{Committees  not  listed  did  not  mtet) 
APPROPRIATIONS— CONTINUING 

Committee  on  Appropriationi:  Committee,  in  executive 
session,  ordered  favorably  reported  with  amendmenli 
H.J.  Res.  888,  making  continitng  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1968.  As  approved  by  the  committee,  the  bi 
would  continue  appropriations  to  November  15,  instead 
of  November  23  as  stipulated  by  the  House-passed  Ml, 
and  would  delete  House-impc  sed  restrictions  on  Fcdenl 
expenditures. 

SHIP  MORTGAGES 

Committee  on  Commerce:  Si  bcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  held  heatings  on  S.  221 1,  to  provide 
for  construction  aid  for  certain  vessels  operating  on  in- 
land rivers  and  waterways,  ar  d  S.  2247,  to  increase  Fed- 
eral ship  mortgage  insuranc  r  available  in  the  case  of 
certain  oceangoing  tugs  and  barges.  Witnesses  heard 
were  Carl  C.  Davis,  General  (Counsel,  Maritime  Admin- 
istration; William  N.  Muster,  Greene  Line  Steamen, 
Inc,  Cincinnati;  and  Hans  H  ride,  Port  Everglades  Tow 
ing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  Lauderdali ;. 

NOMINATIONS— D.C  COLfNaL 

Committee  on  the  District  o\ 
hearings  on  the  nominations 


./  ( lolumbia:  Committee  hdd 
of  JohnW.  Hechingcr,« 
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Jodfe  JoliB  R.  Corys 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  nxnrou 

or  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  Just  lost  one  of  its 
outstanding  Jurists  in  the  untimely  death 
of  Judge  John  R.  Coryn.  of  the  third  dls- 
Met  appellate  court. 

Jack  Coryn  was  only  38  years  old  when 
he  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  in  Canada 
OB  October  5  of  this  year.  He  was  the 
jDungest  appellate  coiu-t  Judge  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  despite  the  fact  that 
be  was  a  young  man  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Jack  Coryn  had  already  achieved 
excellence  in  his  chosen  profession,  and 
fxior  to  assuming  the  bench  he  was  gen- 
erally recognized  as  an  outstanding  trial 
attorney  in  western  Illinois.  His  record 
•8  an  appellate  coiut  Judge  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  many  opinions  that 
he  wrote  which  will  be  his  legacy  to  the 
bar. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  living  in  the 
Mine  neighborhood  and  growing  up  with 
Jack  Coryn  in  Moline,  111.,  and  I  along 
with  all  of  the  rest  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors  had  the  opportunity  to  watch 
him  grow  in  stature  from  the  time  he  at- 
tended Sacred  Heart  School  in  Moline 
and  then  graduated  from  St.  Ambrose 
Academy  in  Davenport,  Iowa.  He  then 
went  Ml  to  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
where  he  graduated  with  a  BS.  degree, 
com  laude,  in  1951,  and  received  an 
UiJB,  cum  laude,  in  1953,  frwn  the  Notre 
Dune  College  of  Law,  ranking  fifth  in 
hie  law  class.  Prom  1953  to  1955  he  served 
In  the  U.S.  Army  with  the  office  of  the 
Judge  advocate  general  in  Germany. 

After  his  military  service  he  became 
an  assistant  State's  attorney  in  Rock 
Island  County  fro^  1955  to  1956,  and 
Moline  city  attorney  from  1957  to  1961. 
He  then  served  as  assistant  attorney  gen- 
«1  of  Illinois  from  1961  to  1964.  Prom 
1»«  to  his  election  as  appeUate  Judge  in 
fw4.  Judge  Coryn  was  a  partner  in  the 
^w  Ann  of  Sinnett,  Rink  &  Coryn.  in 
Hoc*  Island,  HI.,  acting  as  trial  counsel 
Mfthat  firm.  He  served  as  a  Democratic 
Wwnct  committeeman  in  Rock  Island 
County  from  1958  to  1964. 
.^V^e  Coryn  was  a  former  member  of 
we  board  of  governors  of  the  Rock  Island 
oounty  Bur  Association,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Ihe  nunols  Bar  Association. 
American  Bar  Association,  and  American 
««a^e  Society.  He  was  on  the  board 
«  fflrectors  of  the  Notre  Dame  Law  Asso- 
«««».  as  weU  as  a  member  of  the  InsU- 
Rrte  of  Judicial  Administration. 

Not  only  was  he  intelligent  and  pro- 
»«onally  competent,  but  he  had  the 


Appendix 

even  more  important  virtue  of  genuinely 
liking  and  respecting  people,  and  in  turn 
people  liked  and  respected  him.  He  loved 
to  hunt  and  fish  and  was  an  avid  fan 
and  backer  of  all  sports.  He  possessed 
great  Integrity  and  a  very  deep  sense  of 
responsibility. 

Surviving  are  his  parents,  the  J.  Ralph 
Coryns,  of  Moline;  two  brothers,  .Jim  of 
Rock  Island,  HI.,  and  Bob  of  Davenport, 
Iowa;  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  John  McOhee, 
of  Toronto,  Canada. 

Illinois  has  truly  lost  one  of  its  leading 
young  citizens  and  it  is  with  deep  re- 
morse that  we  mourn  his  passing. 


Yoanger  Voting  Afe  uid  Jadidal  and 
LcKisUtive  Refom  ia  Maiylaad 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

or    MASTIANB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNTTED  STATES 
Monday.  October  23,  1967 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
often  spoken  in  the  Senate  and  in  foruma 
across  the  Nation  ou  the  future  of  State 
governments.  I  have  urged  that  State 
and  Pederal  Governments  work  as  vigor- 
ous partners  to  assure  the  renewed  suc- 
cess of  our  federal  system.  But  to  bring 
this  about,  it  is  evident  that  many  State 
governments  must  reconstitute  and  re- 
vitalize themselves. 

Just  such  an  effort  Is  taking  place  in 
my  own  State  of  Maryland  today.  A  spe- 
cial convention  has  been  convened,  made 
up  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
charged  with  the  drafting  of  a  new  and 
modem  State  constituUon.  Whoi  com- 
pleted and  approved,  this  fundamental 
law  should  place  Maryland's  govern- 
mental structure  among  the  most  effi- 
cient and  progressive  in  the  NatiiXL 

On  three  occasions  in  the  past  several 
weeks  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  testify- 
ing before  committees  of  the  Maryland 
Constitutional  Convention. 

I  spoke  first  to  recommend  lowering 
the  voting  age. 

On  the  second  occasion,  I  commented 
on  proposals  to  restructure  the  State  Ju- 
dicial system  and  on  the  problem  of  un- 
fit Judges. 

My  third  appearance  was  to  recom- 
mend a  commission  to  determine  legisla- 
tive salaries  and  to  urge  that  the  length 
of  the  legislative  session  be  determined 
by  the  general  assonbly  rather  Qy^n  by 
the  constltutl(m. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
testimony  on  those  oocasioos  be  minted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Raoou. 

There  being  no  objectloa.  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsoou 
as  follows:  ' 


r 
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TasTuiOKT  or  0.8.  Sknatob  Jockpr  D.  Tto- 

IKGB  BxrCAX  THK  COMMXTm  OW  BOWWtLAOm 
AND  ELKCnONS  OW  TRX  1CAKTI.AMB  OOMSTI- 
TUTIONAt   CONVXNTIOW,   OCTOB^  8,    1887 

Madame  Chairman  and  memb««  of  ttie 
Committee  on  Election*  and  Suflrago,  I  ap- 
pear here  thla  evening  to  testify  In  favor  at 
extending  the  vote  In  state  elections  to  two 
groups  now  demed  the  vote:  flrst,  realdenU 
of  Maryland  who  would  quaUfy  to  vote  ex- 
cept that  they  Uve  on  federal  eiielave* 
within  the  state,  and,  second,  realdenta  of 
Maryland  who  are  over  eighteen  and  would 
qualify  to  vote  except  that  they  have  not 
reached  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

HKSmKNTS   OF   FXOKRAI.   XNCIJlVaB 

In  Maryland,  as  In  almost  every  state,  the 
federal  government  owns  a  good  deal  of  real 
estate.  Although  Maryland  retains  Jmladle- 
tton  over  much  of  this  property,  Jurladlotton 
over  some  of  it  has  been  ceded  to  tbs  fed- 
eral government  by  our  legislature  at  vail- 
ous  times. 

Frequently  federal  en4>loyees  live  on  thla 
federal  land.  Except  for  tl)at  fact,  these  peo- 
ple are  Indistinguishable  from  othtr  resi- 
dents of  the  state.  They  bear  substantlaUy 
aU  the  burdens  at  state  residence.  Tst.  some 
of  thran  are  not  entitled,  under  Maryland 
law,  to  the  most  precious  ot  state  benefits - 
the  right  to  vote. 

Marylanders  who  Uve  oc  federal  reserva- 
tions can  vote  If  the  state  has  retained  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  land.  But  If  the  stats  has 
ceded  Jurisdiction  over  the  land  to  the  fed- 
eral government,  the  federal  employees  on 
It  cannot  vote,  even  though  Obngnaa  has 
speclflcaUy  authorized  the  states  to  ooUeot 
Income  taxes,  sales  and  use  taxes,  and  motor 
vehicle  fees  from  the  residents  o*  these  fed- 
eral encl&vee. 

The  Maryland  Court  of  Am»«^i,  ^^^  j^^^^ 
In  the  case  of  Royer  v.  Board  of  KAuoation 
Supervisors,  Cecil  County  (281  Md  661  l»i 
A.  3d  44«  (19«3) ),  that  r«aid«nta  of  fsdeni 
enclavee  are  not  "realdente"  within  tlie  mean- 
ing of  Art.  X,  Section  1  erf  the  present  Mary- 
land Constitution,  the  article  which  gives  the 
residents  of  Maryland  the  right  to  vote. 

I  think  this  provision  of  our  .'Itate  OonsU- 
tuUon,  which  ke^ie  some  Marylanders  from 
voting  Just  because  they  Uve  on  fedezwl  land 
within  the  state.  Is  unreasonable,  unjust  and 
should  be  changed.  ' 

Withholding  the  vote  from  Marylanders 
who  Uve  on  federal  enclaves  not  only  pre- 
vents them  from  voting  in  state  rtectiona;  it 
also  prevents  them  from  voting  in  federal 
elections,  including  the  election  f^  Pretfdent. 
because  the  Umted  States  Constitution  leaves 
it  to  the  states  to  establish  voter  ellglblUty 
In  federal  elections. 

The  ConstttuUonal  ConvenUon  Commis- 
sion has  wisely  and  JusUy,  I  believe,  recom- 
mended that  the  new  Constitution  should 
permit  residents  of  federal  enclaves  to  vote 
In  state  and  national  elections,  if  !;hey  meet 
aU  other  quaUflcaUons  of  the  election  laws. 
This  recommendation  of  the  Oommisslon  Is 
reasonable  and  fair.  It  correcta  an  injustice 
which  has  aoddentaUy  arisen  under  the  pres- 
ent State  Constitution.  1  support  it,  becauss 
a  Marylander-s  right  to  vote  should  not  de- 
pend on  legai  niceties  between  the  state  and 
federal  government. 

aDxrciKS  TBI  vomra  aos 

The  Ocoatltutloaai  Ocnvention  Commls- 
■on  bM  wramtned  ttis  questloii  «<  noaatim 
ttt»  mtnfmnm  voOng  age  and  has  raocok-' 
msndsd  that  the  voting  ags  should  not  bs 
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reduced  from  the  twenty-one  yean  required 
by  tbe  praeent  Constitution. 

I  reepeotfully  dlaagiee  with  the  Oommls- 
■lon's  oondusioQ.  The  minimum  TOtlng  age 
should  be  that  sge  level  st  which  tbe  avermge 
person  of  that  age  group  has  attained  the 
maturity  required  to  make  an  intelligent 
cholee  from  among  tbe  tsxIous  candidates 
for  the  leadership  qf  his  government. 

Altboogh  the  twenty-one  year  minimum 
Is  traditional  In  this  country,  it  is  not  sacred 
or  Immutable.  Two  states,  Georgia  and  Ken- 
tucky, long  ago  reduced  tbe  voting  age  to 
eighteen;  Alaska  allows  voting  at  nineteen; 
and  Hawaii  at  twenty. 

I  believe  Maryland  should  reduce  the  voting 
age.  I  believe  tbat  the  age  of  eighteen — tbe 
age  of  high  school  graduation — Is  a  reason- 
able Twiniiniim  voting  age.  This  Convention 
may  choose  a  higher  age.  But  I  urge  you  to 
reduce  the  twenty-one  year  requirement,  be- 
eause  no  argument  can  justify  It. 

As  the  C<Mistltutlonal  Convention  Com- 
mission azpUdtly  reoognlzad,  "any  decision 
a*  to  voting  age  nuist  be  arbitrary."  But  some 
ages  are  more  arbitrary  than  others. 

In  its  repMt.  tbe  Commission  enumerated 
the  primary  arguments  for  retaining  twenty- 
one  as  the  voting  age.  I  believe  an  examina- 
tion of  those  arguments  will  show  that  none 
of  them  offer  valid  reasons  against  lowering 
tlM  voting  age. 

TaADTTION 

nrst,  the  Commission  noted  twenty-one  is 
tbe  tradlttonal  age  In  forty-six  of  the  states. 

Wh»t*ver  Jnatlfleatkm  existed  for  imposing 
twes^-one  as  the  mlnlaanm  age  a  century 
ago,  the  fact  is  that  today's  American  young 
people  are  achieving  physical,  emotional  and 
■MBtal  aoatartty  at  an  earlier  age  than  ever 
before.  While  the  traditional  twenty-one  year 
oM  voting  age  has  remained  unchanged,  tbe 
eluracter  of  our  population  has  changed 
dnunatleaUy,  eape^ally  with  regard  to  the 
eduaatioB.  maturity,  and  responsibilities  as- 
sumed by  our  young  pet^le. 

Indeed,  tradition  itself  Is  no  reason  at  aU 
for  mttlTttn*"**^  the  voting  age.  If  tradition 
were  a  good  reason  to  maintain  a  constitu- 
tional provision,  we  would  not  be  holding  this 
CMiventlon  today  to  revise  our  traditional, 
but  badly  outdated  Constitution. 

We  should  deal  with  the  facts  as  they  are 
today.  The  fact  is  that  most  eighteen  year 
6U»  are  as  personally  qualified  to  vote  as 
most  of  their  elders.  Indeed,  In  some  In- 
stances they  are  more  qualified. 

OTBZB  at-TKAK  RXQUnmOCNTS 

Some  argue  that  since  the  common  age  for 
legal  majority  is  twenty-one,  the  mlnlmiun 
age  for  voting  should  be  twenty-one.  There 
Is  no  compelling  connection  between  the  age 
set  as  the  minimum  for  voting  and  the  age 
set  as  the  minimum  for  other  state-regulated 
activities,  such  as  the  purchase  of  alcohol  or 
the  administration  of  an  estate.  The  law  In 
each  case  should  be  shaped  to  the  subject 
matter  involved. 

In  the  case  of  voting,  the  question  is 
whether  eighteen,  nineteen,  or  twenty  year 
olds  an  mature  enough  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent choloe  in  the  voting  booth  for  the  gov- 
ernment leaders  who  tax  them,  regulate 
their  Uvea,  and  can  send  them  to  war.  I 
think  the  answer  Is  clearly  that  these  young 
people  are  as  qualified  to  make  such  politi- 
cal Judgments  as  most  of  their  elders. 

TOO  KUCR  maausic 

In  Its  report,  the  Commission  notes  tbe 
argument  that  lowering  the  voting  age  would 
add  to  the  voting  population  many  wbome 
idealism  has  not  been  tempered  by  practical 
experience  in  adult  society. 

I  do  not  think  tbat  we  aboold  fear  a  UtUe 
IdaaUam  in  poUUca.  I  think  wa  ahoold  wal- 
oomalt. 

Moreover,  although  predae  flgurea  an  «n- 
avallable,  ttie  Censtis  Bweau  has  given  me 
stattstica  which  Indicate  that  more  than  on* 


of  every  five  llarylanders  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-oae  is  a  full-time  wage  earner. 
Many  others  work  part-time  while  putting 
themaalvea  tlpoagb  oonege.  Thousands  of 
Maryland  bjys  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-one  are  not  only  getting  practical  ex- 
perience in  "adult  society."  they  are  getting 
It  In  a  very  h^rd  school — in  the  Jungles  and 
and  on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam. 

OBTSXDK  DTVLXTKNCBS 

The  argument  Is  made  that  reducing  the 
voting  age  would  add  to  the  voting  popula- 
tion persons  highly  influenced  by  their  par- 
ents, schools,  television,  and  special  inter- 
ests. 

I  reject  the;  notion  that  young  Americans 
are  any  more  susceptible  than  their  elders 
to  parental  political  influence,  political 
pitchmen,  or  lK>eclal  Interests.  My  experience, 
as  a  Senator  speaking  to  high  school  and 
college  groups  and  answering  their  questions 
in  every  corner  of  Maryland,  has  been  that 
these  young  people — as  a  group  and  as  in- 
dividuals— are  as  acutely  aware  of  the  world 
as  anyone  in  society.  They  know  their  his- 
tory and  current  events:  they  are  earnest 
and  informedj  they  are  skeptical  and  search- 
ing; they  are  no  more  likely  to  be  taken  In 
^  demagogues  than  anyone  else.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  ttey  are  less  likely.  As  for  undue 
parental  Influence,  if  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
year  olds  taka  the  advice  of  their  parents  on 
whom  to  votai  for,  it  will  be.  If  the  testimony 
of  many  parents  Is  to  be  believed,  the  only 
aspect  of  life  on  which  a  parent's  advice  is 
the  prevailing  factor  at  that  age. 

If  a  perfect  test  could  be  devised  for  de- 
termining who  should  be  able  to  vote,  so 
that  arbitrary  age  limits  could  be  eliminated, 
surely  some  eighteen  to  twenty-one  year  olds 
would  fall  It.  ^t,  I  submit  that  a  far  greater 
percentage  of  present  voters  over  twenty-one 
would  fail  it.  Becaiue  no  such  perfect  test 
can  be  devised,  we  wUl  have  to  continue  to 
have  an  arbitrary  minimum  age  limit.  But 
that  age  limit  should  be  based  on  today's 
reaUtlee.  not  those  of  a  century  ago  or  legal- 
istic concepts  developed  during  tbe  Middle 
Ages.  I 

cAxxzox  coMKVNrriES 

Another  aiKument  offered  against  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  is  that  small  college  oom- 
munlties  might  find  their  municipal  gov- 
ernments overrun  by  college  students.  Of 
course,  the  same  argument  can  be  made 
against  having  the  voting  age  at  twenty- 
one.  Perhaps  tt  should  be  increased  to  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three,  since  most  people  do 
not  graduate  until  that  time. 

But  basically  this  argument  deserves  little 
weight  because  tbe  new  Constitution  will 
certainly  provide  residency  and  registration 
requirements  which  will  discourage,  and 
probably  preirent,  the  registration  of  most 
college  students  In  any  but  their  home  dis- 
tricts. A  phamtom  fear  about  a  few  places 
should  not  ptevent  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise to  thousands  of  qualified  young  people 
throughout  tbe  state. 

All  the  aiiguments  made  against  giving 
young  adults  the  vote  have  been  made  against 
every  expansion  of  the  franchise.  All  of  them 
were  made,  for  example,  against  the  19th 
Amendment,  which  gave  women  the  right  to 
vote. 

Tbe  tradition  of  nearly  every  state  was 
against  it. 

Other  state  laws  were  against  it.  Women 
had  been  legUly  deprived  of  certain  rights — 
such  as  the  right  to  make  contracts — for  cen- 
turies, and,  it  was  argued,  this  same  legal 
inferiority  should  be  continued  in  tbe  case 
of  the  vote. 

Giving  Ui«  vote  to  women,  it  was  said, 
would  add  lb  the  voting  population  inany 
persons  who#e  Idealism  has  not  been  tem- 
pered by  practical  experience.  Women  would 
be  highly  Influenced  by  their  parents, 
schools,  andi  handsome  rogues  and  dona- 
gogues. 
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Women,  It  wai  i  said,  would  affect  electtou 
even  though  the  f  had  little  knowledge  of  or 
Interest  In,  hxal  affairs. 

Fifty  years  have  now  passed  since  that 
prophecies  of  doom,  but  the  Republic  nm 
stands.  I  believe  few  would  argue  agalmt 
the  point  that  Our  political  system  is  mucb 
richer  and  wiser  because  of  the  participatloo 
of  women  In  the  elflctoral  process. 

I  think  the  fears  expressed  against  extend' 
Ing  tfa»  vote  to  persons  under  twenty-one  are 
Jiist  as  invalid  today  as  these  same  argu- 
ments were  a  half  century  ago  when  ther 
were  used  against  the  universal  suffrage. 

I  hope  this  Committee  will  recommend  a 
lowering  of  the  toting  age,  if  not  to  eighteen, 
at  least  to  aoiqa  more  realistic  level  than 
twenty-one.  Butt  even  If  you  decide  agaUat 
lowering  the  voting  age  In  the  Constitution,  1 
urge  you  to  do  sis  New  York's  convention  hai 
done  In  the  new  Constitution  to  be  voted  on 
in  that  state  in  November:  to  leave  to  the 
legislature  the  setting  of  the  minimum  voting 
age.  and  not  foicclose  the  question  by  speci- 
fying twenty-one  in  the  Constitution. 

[Appendix  to  testimony  of  U.S.  Senator 
JocKPH  D.  TSBiNcs  before  the  committee 
on  suffrage  aad  elections  of  the  Maryland 
Constitutional  Convention.  Octoba  S, 
1967] 
Thk  Natxoi^  CtnutXNT  Events  Test 

(Resul^  of  CB&  news  special  as  brosdcMt 
over  the  CBSjtelevision  network,  Tuesday, 
January  3, 19^) 

On  January  8,  1967,  the  CBS  Television 
Network  broadeast  "The  National  Current 
Events  Test,"  an  hour  long  television  pro- 
gram to  test  American  public  knowledge  of 
the  events  of  1966,  on  the  theory  that  '"nie 
decisions  this  Country  makes  depend  upon 
the  sum  total  of  what  we  know." 

Prior  to  the  broadcast,  CBS  employed  the 
Opinion  Research  Corporation  to  administer 
the  same  test  to  a  sample  of  adult  American! 
across  the  country,  in  addition  to  this  pre- 
broodcost  testiiig,  iurlTig  the  broadcast  CBS 
simultaneously  administered  the  same  test 
to  one  hundred  college  ioumAliam  stuientt, 
including  some  from.  Morgan  State  Collegt  in 
Baltimore. 

The  teat  Itself  was  composed  by  CBS  and 
the  Educational  Testing  Service  of  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  The  test  contained  thlrty-Uuee 
questions  on  cprrent  events  including  sndi 
questions  as  those  set  out  below. 

In  scoring  the  nation  wide  sample  of 
adiilts  and  the  one  hundred  college  studentt 
who  took  the  test,  CBS  counted  each  oor- 
recvH^wer  as  ;  three  points,  so  that  a  per- 
fect score  on  ap  33  questions  was  99.  The 
average  score  iin  the  national  sample  0/ 
adults  tDOS  48,  pith  only  2%  over  84.  In  con- 
trast, the  studio  audience  of  journalism  stu- 
dents had  an  average  score  of  78,  more  Ms* 
50%  better  thMn  the  average  adult  in  th« 
nation  wide  sai^ple.  The  average  college  jour- 
nalism student  did  almost  as  well  (78%)  m 
the  best  2  %  of  the  adult  national  sample. 

3)  Tbe  Viet  Cong  control  more  of  the  Uod 
In  South  Vietnam.  True  or  False? 

9)  Premier  KJy  of  South  Vietnam  was  elect- 
ed to  his  ofllt^  by  the  South  Vietnamete 
Parliament.    Thie  or  False? 

11)  How  ma^y  seats  did  the  Republican 
party  gain  in  ithe  United  States  House  of 
Representative*  in  the  1966  elections?  A)  7. 
B)  27.  C)  47. 

16)  The  newest  position  In  the  Presldenti 
Cabinet  Is  Secretary  of  Transportation.  Trw 
Mr  False? 

23)  ConuniuilBt  China  has  succeasfolT 
developed  and  tested  a  missile  capable  «( 
carrying  a  nuclear  warhead.  True  or  False? 

26)  There  is  an  international  treaty  pn- 
hlblting  natloas  without  nuclear  weapooi 
from  developing  them.  True  or  False? 

30)  The  leader  Is  Sukarno.  What  is  thi 
name  of  bis  ooiintry?  A)  Malasla.  B)  7M 
PliUlppine  Islands.  C)  Indonesia. 
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•ffgauovr  ov  Sxnatob  loaxrm  D.  Trmiraa 

gnOBX  THZ-  COMIUTRB  OW  TBB  JOXtXClai. 
BUNCH  or  THB  MAKTI.aini  COKSZrnrROHAL 
OONVXNTION,  OCTOBB  4.  1M7 

I  would  suppose  that  the  average  cltlaen 
nerer  crosses  the  threshold  at  a  oourtroom 
foi  niore  than  a  tourist's  visit.  We  are  for- 
tunate tbat  entanglements  with  the  law  in 
eourt  are  not  an  Intlmata  part  of  our  dally 
llTes.  But  as  a  result  it  Is  all  too  easy  for 
any  one  of  us  to  assuzne,  without  fiu-ther 
(bought,  that  our  oourta  are  functioning 
tabiy  and  smoothly.  Indeed,  we  have  Indulged 
that  casual  assumption  for  a  long  time  and 
«•  have  paid  a  high  price  for  our  slugglsh- 


As  Chairan  of  the  United  States  Senate 
gubcommlttee  on  Improvements  In  Judl- 
eial  Machinery,  my  dally  work  has  made  me 
itarkly  aware  that  the  Judicial  systems  In 
tbia  country  are  struggling  through  a  period 
gi  crisis.  In  some  States,  court  dockets  are 
10  congested  and  the  machinery  of  Justice 
10  clogged  that  people  must  wait  for  periods 
of  up  to  six  years  to  have  their  disputes 
rtKdved.  Maryland  citizens  are  more  for- 
tunate, but  the  situation  is  hardly  ideal; 
and  the  future,  far  from  promising.  In  1965- 
M  tbe  average  litigant  in  this  State  had  to 
wtlt  almost  18  months  from  the  date  of  fil- 
ing before  a  Jury  could  decide  bis  case.  And 
m  some  parts  of  ths  State,  the  period  of 
dday  ran  as  high  as  two  and  one-half  years. 
TIM  poet's  complaint  of  the  "law's  delay" 
li  not  mere  poetry.  In  these  times,  it  is  a 
dear  description  of  reality  and,  though  we 
bave  long  ignored  it,  it  Is  now  a  call  for 
ttfonn. 

In  some  measure,  the  people  of  this  na- 
ttoB  are  responding  to  the  call.  In  the  last 
decade  projects  for  Judicial  reform  have 
been  completed  in  more  than  half  the  States.' 
In  some  states  such  as  New  Jersey  and  Cali- 
fornia these  projects  have  met  with  electri- 
fying success.  In  stUl  others,  more  modest 
gains  have  been  made.  But  unfortunately. 
In  many  areas  proposals  for  reform  have 
been  blocked  and  stifled  at  every  turn. 

The  State  of  Maryland  now  has  an  op- 
portunity, unparalleled  in  its  history,  to  meet 
tbe  mounting  demands  of  our  times  with  an 
tfective  program  for  judicial  modernization. 
I  am  here  to  render  what  help  I  can  to  en- 
•nrt  that  we  do  not  miss  the  opportunity  or 
reqwnd  to  it  with  lees  than  the  full  measure 
of  our  capacity.  With  that  in  mind.  I  truly 
^ipredate  the  opportunity  to  comment  upon 
tbs  proposed  Judicial  Article  of  the  Mary- 
land Constitution. 

After  two  years  of  work,  the  Constitu- 
tksuLl  Convention  Commission  has  proposed 
ebanges  in  the  structure  of  the  court  system 
and  in  the  selection  and  tenure  of  Judges 
tbat  I  heartily  endorse.  I  have  one  or  two 
questions  to  raise  that  I  think  worthy  of  fur- 
tt>«r  consideration,  but  I  want  to  stress  my 
•uppvt  for  the  Article  as  a  whole. 

If  these  proposals  are  adopted,  Maryland 
will  Join  the  ranks  of  those  States  that  have 
••t^lshed  a  unified  Judicial  system.  The 
Ptewnt  multiplicity  of  courts,  varying  from 
•oeality  to  locality,  bewildering  to  lawyer  and 
IttJgant,  and  imnecessarlly  expensive,  wotild 
ba  reidaced.  In  their  stead,  Maryland  would 
am  a  simple  system,  governed  by  uniform 
'*"»«>anU  of  Jurisdiction  throughout  the 
state,  tilUnuitely  financed  economically  by 
CBS  authority,  and  administered  on  a  daUy 
•Mb  under  clear  and  simple  lines  ttf  reapon- 

n»  principle  of  a  unified  Judicial  system 
Jr*  •^'^t^  »■  <>▼«•  50  years  old.'  But  age 
«Me  does  not  warrant  its  adoption.  Al- 
«oagh  details  of  the  optimum  structure 
■Vwy  from  State  to  State  the  unified 
^""M  system  is  gradually  gaining  aocept- 
•Mi  sooai  tba  land  because  it  baa  prored 
■  "f™  «ly  aanalbla  and  effldaat  way  to 
V*"*  courts.  No  modem  corporation  would 


^^     of  conducting  its  busGieas  wttb  twmm 
■■n  a  streamlined  structure  and  olear  ohan- 


nals  or  reaponsibUity.  No  modem  State  court 
system  abould  expect  to  do  the  business  of 
Justloa  properly  wltn  leas  than  such  an  c^ 
ganliatlonal  framavork. 

My  only  quastton  with  re^teet  to  the  pro- 
posed court  structure  eoncems  tbe  wladcni 
of  establishing  and  treealng  the  four  tlar 
system  with  two  trial  oourta  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  second  trial  court,  the  DUtilct 
Court,  would  have  Jurisdiction  comparable 
to  that  now  conferred  upon  the  trial  magis- 
trate and  the  People's  Court.  These  are  so- 
called  "lower  coiuts".  The  proposed  fourth 
tier,  then,  would  be  a  single  "lower  court". 
Maryland  should  give  the  most  careful  at- 
tention to  the  future  of  the  Judicial  insti- 
tution that  will  deal  with  the  problems  of 
seemingly  lesser  magnitude.  As  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  recently  docu- 
mented, conditions  in  the  so-called  lower 
courts  in  this  country  have  been  allowed  to 
deteriorate  disgracefully,  and  that  can  only 
have  an  aggravating  Impact  upon  the  crime 
problem  that  concerns  us  all."  It  is  in  these 
institutions,  not  in  the  appellate  courts,  that 
most  of  the  people  will  have  their  contact 
with  the  law.  What  they  see  there  of  Justice 
or  Injtistlce,  efllclency  or  bumbling,  will  de- 
termine whether  they  look  upon  the  courts 
and  the  law  with  respect  or  cynicism.  How 
can  we  expect  to  promote  respect  for  the 
law.  if  the  coxuts  that  have  the  most  direct 
Impact  upon  the  people  are  forced  by  shabby 
conditions  and  standards  to  treat  the  peo- 
ple crudely? 

Your  Commission  reCogiUzes  that  other 
States.  Illinois  and  Indiana,  have  adopted 
or  are  working  on  court  structures  involving 
3  tiers.  In  these  States,  the  third  tier  is  a 
trial  court  of  unlimited  Jurisdiction  with 
various  divisions  designed  to  handle  special 
kinds  of  cases,  Including  those  ordinarily 
dealt  with  in  the  "lower  co\ui»".  Such  a 
structure  promotes  administrative  economy 
and  efficiency  and  It  tends  to  ensxue  that  all 
matters  on  the  trial  level  wUl  be  handled  by 
Judges  of  comparable  competence  and  com- 
munity reputation.  Although  your  Commis- 
sion acknowledges  that  the  fourth  tier  can- 
not Justifiably  be  regarded  as  a  "lower 
court,"  we  must  acknowledge  certain  reali- 
Ues.  For  example,  it  wlU  tend  to  be  manned 
by  Judges  of  lesser  stature. 

It  is  true  that  some  states  have  adopted 
the  four  tier  system  with  two  trial  courts 
pursuant  to  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Model  Judicial  Article  of  1962.  And  that  de- 
gree of  streamlining  is  so  significant  an  ad- 
vance over  the  present  maze  of  courts  in 
Maryland  that  I  would  hesitate  to  state  a 
firm  objection  to  it.  But  the  fourth  tier  may 
prove  as  unnecessary  here  as  it  has  in  States 
such  as  niinois  that  have  adopted  more 
simple  structures.  For  that  reason,  I  would 
oppose  enshrining  the  fourth  tier  In  the  Con- 
stitution. In  my  view  the  wiser  step  would 
be  to  establish  a  three  tier  system  with  a 
single  trial  coiirt,  leaving  the  power  to  the 
legislature  to  create  the  fourth  tier  if  the 
simpler  structure  proves  unwleldv  in  om- 
State. 

I  might  add  that  the  elimination  of  the 
so-called  lower  court  is  a  recommendation 
of  the  Preeident's  Crime  Commission  as 
well.*  And  the  Journal  of  the  American  Judi- 
cattu-e  Society  has  already  predicted  that 
three  and  even  two  tier  court  systems  are 
the  wave  of  the  future.*  The  basic  point  is 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  lower  prob- 
lem, a  lower  dispute  or  a  lower  crime,  al- 
though we  sometimes  tend  to  think  so.  Like- 
wise there  should  be  no  lower  trial  court,  im- 
lees  experience  provee  that  a  single  trial  court 
Is  unworkable.  By  honoring  the  concept  of 
the  lower  trial  court  with  the  constitutional 
seal  o<  approval  we  would  make  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  Maryland  to  eatabllah  and  teat  the 
merlta  oT  a  alngle  trial  court  system. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  oJ  reform  In 
tlie  syatem's  structure,  let  nve  touch  upon 
one  point  that  has  given  rise  to  an  objection 
In  aooa  drelea.  One  of  the  principle  ad- 


vantages of  a  unified  Judicial  system  U  Its 
fiexibiUty.  By  contrast  wlHi  the  liglA  atruc- 
ture  cA  the  system  as  a  whole,  the  parts 
within  a  unified  system  can  move  about  more 
freely.  For  example,  a  system  designed  for 
administrative  efficiency  can  discover  and 
transmit  Information  quickly  when  needs  for 
Judicial  mai^Mwer  develop  In  certain  locali- 
ties. Using  his  powers  as  administrative  head 
of  the  system,  the  Chief  Justice  may  then 
promptly  assign  Judges  for  temporary  services 
in  the  areas  of  need.  And  under  the  pend- 
ing proposals,  he  will  no  doubt  receive  im- 
portant assistance  from  the  chief  Judges 
of  the  appellate  and  trial  courts  acting  in 
their  administrative  capacities. 

Some  people  have  expressed  concern  that 
under  the  transfer  power  their  local  Judges 
will  be  whisked  away  recklessly  and  too  often. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  transfers 
of  Judges  of  the  circuit  courts  already  take 
place  in  this  State,  although  tbe  authority  for 
them,  said  to  be  found  in  Article  IV,  Sec.  ISA 
of  the  present  Constitution  has  been  ques- 
tioned.* The  pending  proposal  clarifies  the 
existence  of  the  power  to  transfer  any  judge 
but  it  also  provides  a  streamlined  adminis- 
trative structure  for  the  courts  that  will 
tend  to  guarantee  that  the  power  U  used 
more  Intelligently.  The  Informed  use  of  the 
transfer  power  is  an  essential  of  an  efficient 
Judicial  system.  There  is  no  reason  to  set  up 
a  system  so  infiexlble  that  it  U  paralyzed  to 
act  when  temporary,  remedial  action  Is  called 
for. 

Ultimately,  however,  any  fears  we  may  have 
about  the  use  and  misuse  of  power  within 
the  judiciary  can  be  quieted  only  by  assur- 
ing that  we  select  and  maintain  Judges  of  the 
highest  quaUty  and  Integrity.  The  pending 
proposals  take  a  long  step  toward  providing 
that  assurance  by  recommending  ImpKjrtant 
reforms  in  the  selection  process.  I  regard 
these  reforms  as  critical  to  the  success  of  the 
projected  modernization  of  the  Maryland 
system.  And  we  should  note  as  well  that  they 
are  fully  consistent  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
for  stepping  up  the  efllclency  of  our  war  on 
crime.'  Although  some  have  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  embodying  new  selection  proce- 
dures in  the  Constitution,  I  have  no  such 
doubt.  The  procedure  for  choosing  our 
judges  is  so  fundamental  a  feature  that  it 
deserves  a  central  place  m  ova  fundamental 
document. 

There  Is  no  sound  reason  tot  maintaining 
the  present  diversity  of  methods  by  which 
Maryland  Judges  are  selected.'  And  even  leaa 
reason  for  retaining  those  features  of  the 
present  system  that  permit  contested  popular 
elections  for  Judicial  ofllce.  The  present  sys- 
tem unfortunately  permits  the  least  attrac- 
tive features  of  our  political  system  to  come 
into  play  in  the  least  appropriate  form.  Al- 
though the  proposals  before  you  would 
provide  for  certain  differences  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  nominating  commissions  respon- 
sible for  suggesting  the  names  of  candidates 
to  the  Oovernor,  they  would  essentially 
establish  a  uniform  process  of  Judicial  selec- 
tion modeled  upon  the  NUes  Plan  and  known 
nationally  as  the  Missouri  Plan.  The  proposed 
Nlles  Plan  resembles  in  every  major  princi- 
ple the  plans  for  Judicial  selection  that  are 
graduaUy  being  adopted  In  a  greater  number 
of  states.  And  It  should  be  noted  that  in  a 
significant  number  of  states  and  locaUtles, 
the  people  themselves  have  chosen  to  adopt 
some  such  plan  when  they  were  given  tbe 
option  at  the  polls.  In  recent  years,  the 
voters  of  Kansas:  Iowa;  Nebraska:  Dade 
County.  Florida;  and  Colorado  have  elected 
to  Install  some  variant  of  the  Missouri  Plan. 
And  in  other  major  States,  governors  and 
mayors  have  voluntarily  used  nominating 
ccHnmlssions  for  Judicial  selection.*  In  shot. 
Judicial  selection  reform  along  the  lines  of 
the  NUes  proposal  has  failed  of  adoption  for 
the  most  jjart  in  caees  where  state  legida- 
tures  have  smothered  lt.»  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  citizenry  of  Mary- 
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land  woidd  vote  tynmtultmiagty  In  tvnt  at 
Tcplmelxv  ptdlttoAl  tmetatm  vlttt  nMrt*  maA 
competeae*  la  Ibe  MtaettoB  at  <mr'Jw^MU. 

Tbe  ItllM  Plaai  ivooM  Mmir*  pvf wtkn  in 
Judlebd  wABettaa.  ■rm-^n*  agrew  tbst  no 
plan  oooM  do  tkKt.  But  M  inraM  rnlnlmhia 
the  negatlTe  tmpaet  upon  adeetlon  and  ten- 
ure that  pwttaan  poUtleal  elaetlona  ara 
l»oujul  to  have  and  have  hJatorloaUy  Itad  tax 
Maryland  and  elaewfaere. 

Modem  BurrvyB  denaooatrate  condnaively, 
for  example,  that  the  people  have  little  or 
no  Idea  of  the  namea  of  Judicial  candldatea 
In  partisan  eIectlon8.>i  xnd,  aa  a  nault,  able 
State  Judges  have  been  twept  out  of  office 
for  no  better  reaaon  than  that  they  belonged 
to  the  political  party  suiferliig  a  landslide 
defeat  In  a  general  election.^*  The  Oommls- 
Blon's  proposal  would  allow  the  people  to 
eralnate  a  Judge's  performance  by  rejecting 
or  reoonfljmlng  Mm  at  the  polls.  But  since 
the  Judge  would  run  only  against  bis  rec- 
ord, he  need  have  no  fear  of  being  washed 
out  ot  office  tn  the  wake  of  shifting  poUticaT 
tides.  |pi'w«Ti«.tiT»g  this  fear  can  only  help 
to  attract  men  of  high  quality  to  the  bench. 

Both  t^i*  momlnatlng  commission  and  the 
modified  form  of  popular  election  are  thus 
featuraa  or  the  NUes  Plan  well  calculated 
to  Improre  the  quality  of  Maryland  Judges. 
Aooordlni^.  I  urge  that  the  selection  and 
tenure  provisions  of  thrCommlsslon's  draft 
be  embodied  in  the  document  submitted  to 
the  people  of  Maryland  for  approval.  The 
electorate  of  our  State  should  have  the  op- 
portunity that  has  been  given  to  the  people 
at  other  States  to  evaluate  by  ballot  an  Im- 
portant suggestion  for  reform  In  the  selec- 
tion o€  those  who  administer  Jxistlce. 

Once  a  process  for  selecting  Judges  of  high 
quality  is  set  up,  an  effective  Judicial  system 
should  be  equipped  to  retire  and  remove 
Judges  who  are  not  longer  fit  to  serve.  The 
proposed  Judicial  article  contains  two  such 
devioes. 

■nie  first  is  the  provision  for  mandatory 
retirement  at  age  seventy,  carried  over  from 
the  present  Constitution  and  extended  to 
cover  every  Judge  In  the  system.  Coupled 
with  an  Important  provision  authorizing  the 
temporary  designation  of  a  retired  Judge  to 
perform  Judicial  duties,  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement age  seema  well  suited  to  ensure  the 
TtialT't^"*"'^  of  an  able  bench. 

Age  alone  Is  not  a  certain  index  of  Judicial 
disability,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  dis- 
ability frequently  does  acccxnpany  advanc- 
ing yean  and  most  men  in  that  position  will 
no*  aaaily  admit  that  to  themselves.  A  man- 
datory retirement  age,  however,  enables  the 
ajing  and  tiring  Judge  to  step  down  with- 
out having  to  make  such  an  admission.  It 
also  avoids  the  necessity  for  the  potentially 
asnbarraaslng  ease-by-case  investigations 
ttaat  may  be  conducted,  formally  or  in- 
Xormally.  when  allegations  are  made  that 
particular  judges  are  fading  into  senility.  The 
pravlalon  'for  temporary  assignment  of  re- 
tired Judges,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  en- 
sure that  the  law  will  not  lose  the  service  of 
those  Judges  who  can  continue  to  ftinctlon 
well.  In  iiir»itj«i  or  extended  capacities,  be- 
yond the  retirement  age.  It  Is  true  that  de- 
ylriffWT  to  designate  or  not  to  designate  re- 
tired Judges  in  particular  instances  may  oc- 
fratifm  aofne  of  the  embarrassment  that  the 
across-the-board  retirement  age  Is  designed 
to  avoid.  But  the  difficult  situations  are 
llkdy  to  be  few  once  all  Judges  over  70  are 
retired.  And  the  provision  for  Supreme  Court 
afftonX  ot  these  declalons  will  ease  some  of 
the  discomfort  that  the  chief  juatloe  might 
oUMt-wlse  feel  in  relation  to  particular 
Judges.  In  any  event,  I  would  be  willing  to 
pay  that  small  ydee  for  a  system  that  re- 
telnt  %b»  Mrvlo*  «(  older  ablt  JudgM. 

In  anotlMr  Imperteat  provision  of  the  pro- 
posed OooatltutlaB.  the  new  Supreme  Court 
would  bo  Miiiirfsisd  to  remove  or  retire 
jndCeew>JoM«irfittossrve.  Aaaln.1  tblaka 
provision  e<  thto  kind  la  so  esesotlal  to  a 


Krand  Judlctal  ajm 
■UtntteMd  status, 
stttutlon  alre4Ay  prowldaa  Cor  m 
on  Judicial  Dliabilltis*  Mist  may : 
rsmoval  or  is^ssment  at  •  jBd|»t«  Vm  Osn- 
•ral  Aaaemblyl  Znooikr  ao  tho  pwjpuiid  pto- 
vIMon  would  aiilft  removaTvid  tottrement 
power  from  tbe  legislature  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  Otink  it  wo«dd  bring  atoont  an  Im- 
portant ehang^.  An  allegation  of  Judicial  mis- 
conduct or  dl^Mllty  Is  a  grave  allegation  In- 
deed and  it  deserves  the  considered  Judg- 
ment of  a  body  all  of  whose  members  have 
the  time  to  devote  full  attention  to  it.  As 
the  history  of  Impeachment  proceedings  In 
the  United  States  Senate  unmistakably  dem- 
onsrates,  It  1«  highly  unlikely  that  all  the 
members  of  a  legislative  body  can  turn  their 
full  attentloa  to  such  a  matter  when  an 
occasion  for  Judgment  arises.  Moreover,  final 
removal  and  retirement  power  should  prop- 
erly be  lodged  with  the  Judges  themselves  in 
order  to  preserve  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
Independence  of  the  Judiciary. 

In  another  respect,  however,  I  regard  the 
proposed  provision  as  serloiisly  deficient.  It 
falls  to  give  Oonstltutlonal  status  to  a  Com- 
mission that  would  receive  and  review  com- 
plaints as  well  as  recomznend  action  to  the 
Supreme  Coi^.  The  draftsmen  of  the  pro- 
posal Indicate  that  they  contemplate  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  Commission  tmder  the 
new  Supreme  Court's  rule-making  power.  But 
I  would  not  leave  any  such  uncertainty  about 
the  need  for  a  preliminary  reviewing  body. 
In  a  real  sense,  it  Is  the  heart  of  an  effective 
removal  and  retirement  procedure. 

The  Conunisslon  is  indeed  the  heart  of 
the  California  system  whose  remarkable  suc- 
cess has  Inspired  the  creation  of  similar  in- 
stitutions in  Colorado,  Florida,  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  Tl^xas  and  Utah.  No  doubt  the 
happy  resulta  of  the  California  Commission 
also  fostered  the  development  of  Maryland's 
Interest  In  aa  effective,  removal  and  retire- 
ment process. 

In  connectton  with  our  work  on  fitness  in 
the  Federal  Judiciary,  my  Subcommittee  held 
two  days  of  hearings  in  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  to  investigate  the  workings  of 
the  Callfomlt  system.  And  we  learned  there 
how  critical  to  the  process  the  initial  Com- 
mission review  Is.  I  have  presented  materials 
from  those  hearings  In  the  Appendix  to  my 
testimony.  Including  the  annual  reporta  on 
its  system  ttiat  California  has  published 
thus  far.  But  let  me  give  you  Just  a  brief 
idea  here  of  what  the  Subcommittee  learned 
during  its  vlglt. 

California  |voters  adopted  their  cnostitu- 
tlonal  amendment  creating  removal  and  re- 
tirement machinery  in  1960.  The  prelimi- 
nary Commission,  of  mixed  lay  and  legal 
membership,  receives  complaints  and  Investi- 
gates allegations.  It  does  no  more  than  in- 
form the  coniplalnant  if  it  finds  his  charge 
frivolous.  If  ai  substantial  problem  of  Judicial 
fitness  appears,  however,  the  Commission 
may  act  either  of  two  ways.  It  may  simply 
Inform  the  offending  Judge  without  pub- 
licity, if  it  determines  that  a  charge  is  soimd 
but  not  of  the  magnitude  that  would  war- 
rant removal  or  retirement.  Or  If  the  graver 
sanctions  are  called  for,  it  permits  the  Judge 
to  retire  or  leslgn  on  bis  own.  In  the  event 
the  Judge  refuses  to  step  down,  the  Commis- 
sion provides  for  a  hearing,  held  In  confi- 
dence, and  snbject  to  rules  designed  to  en- 
sure fairness.  Rules  such  as  these  could  prop- 
«ly  be  left  |o  the  rule-making  powec  of  a 
State's  hi^^  court.  If  the  bearing  con- 
vinces the  Commission  to  recommend  re- 
tirement or  removal,  the  Judge  Is  Mititled 
to  •  fall  bearing  before  the  Supreme-  Court 
of  California. 

The  genius  <rf  tlM  OftUfomU  fjatcm  Is  that 
the  exlstencei  at  tbm  procsaa  «t  the  Oommia- 
alon  level  si^oourago  votuatary  and  oesUl- 
denttal  solution  at  mas*  Judlstal.  ainiw 
probleme.  Tttua  far.  only  oao  eaoe  baa 
reached  the ;  Supreaae  Court  wtaersaa  arosn 
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each  ywr  have  volant 
lavoattgation,  I  think  jog 
tbe  ooBlldeatlal  worktaai 
of  the  process  dn  paetleularly  appropriate 
for  the  troubleacme  case  In  which  a  fatft 
must  be  peiauadad  that  he  has  become  pbj^. 
Ically  or  mentakly  unable  to  perform  Ui 
duties.  And  the  preoencs  of  the  Commission 
serves  a  very  Itnportant  purpose  even  In 
frivolous  cases.  Htople  are  assured  that  somt- 
one  will  Uatea  y>  grievances  they  may  fad 
In  connection  wtth  the  behavior  of  an  other- 
wise seemingly  authoritarian  Judge. 

One  witness  before  my  Subcommittee  sum- 
marized the  value  of  the  Commission  ts 
follows : 

"Thus  .  .  .  besides  providing  a  fair  aim 
effective  method^  for  twmlnating  office  wh«i« 
cause  exists  there  are  Important  corollary 
effects.  I 

"First,  the  very  existence  of  the  commis- 
sion ...  is  an  important  deterrent.  Thlt  !• 
with  respect  to  situations  which  never  be- 
come cases  before  the  commission.  It  fosten 
a  high  level  of  performance  and  encoursgis 
retirement  when  bad  health  prevents  carry- 
ing out  the  Judicial  fimction. 

"Secondly,  violations  of  ethics  and  derelic- 
tions which  are  of  a  minor  nature  not  war- 
ranting removal  can  be  dealt  with. 

"Thirdly,  irresponsible  andlsaseless  accusa- 
tions against  Judges  can  be  disposed  ot  wltb- 
out  bann  to  the  Judiciary  or  without  hata 
to  the  Judge. 

"In  summary,  the  Judicial  branch  is  givea 
a  tool  so  that  tt  can  exercise  Its  Judgment 
for  the  public  good  on  matters  ot  fitness  and 
conduct.  This  cannot  help  but  raise  public 
confidence  in  the  Judicial  process."  ** 

I  cannot  streaf  too  atrongly  the  Importane* 
of  the  healthy  I  Impact  ot  the  CommlMloa 
upon  "public  ieonfidenoe  in  the  Judldsl 
process."  Public  confidenoe  in  the  courts  li 
a  Icey  to  public  respect  for  the  law.  It  Is  ns 
wcmder,  then,  that  the  President's  Ciinw 
Commission  has  focused  upon  it  so  sharplj, 
Just  as  its  report  urges  the  upgrading  of  Um 
lower  courts,  so  it  reo<xnmends  adoption  by 
the  States  of  "oomnUasions  on  Judicial  con- 
duct taking  tke  aiq>roach  used  In  Call* 
fomia.  .  .  ."" 

Accordingly,  t  heartily  endorse  the  pro- 
posals for  ronOval  and  retirement  pendlaf 
before  you  but  I  would  not  leave  any  \mcer- 
talnty  about  tti/o  need  for  a  Commission  u 
the  front  line  ot  defense  against  unfit  ness  ta 
the  Judiciary.  S^  critical  U  it  to  the  effectin 
ftmctlonlng  of  $  sound  Judicial  system,  tbst 
it  deserves  a  spddflc  place  In  the  new  Consti- 
tution. To  leave  thia  impcvtant  area  oqt  of 
the  Constlt\itioa  would  in  my  Judgment  twt 
likely  result  Inj  the  failure  of  the  removsl 
machinery. 


TEsmcoirv  or 
Bxroax    Com: 
Branch  or 
Convention, 
Mr.  Chalrmi 
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1^  thirty  days  upon  the  throo-flftba  vote 
a(  «Mh  house.  FortlMnMra,  Ifeo  fitwiw 
M^  be  forced  to  eonvesie  a  apedal  ssoslusi 
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rAToa  JosBPH  D.  Tnnms 

ON     THX     LcCISLATin 
MABTIANO  CONSTTTUnOlItt 

11.  1967 
members  of  the  Con- 
Uve  Branch.  I  appred- 


ate  this  opportnnity  to  expreas  my  views  oa 
the  proper  structure  of  the  Maryland  legli- 
lature.  I  am  here  specifically  to  make  tes 
points.  First,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  llmlts- 
tlon  on  the  length  of  the  legislative  seataa 
has  any  place  in  a  modem  state  constltodoB. 
Second,  I  do  n^t  brieve  that  the  setting  <t 
legislative  salai^ee  should  be  scriely  the  pn- 
rogattve  of  thel  legislature,  but  rather  tfeil 
there  should  be  a  oonstltutlonally-ereattd 
Oommlsaton  to  propose  adequate  compems- 
tkm.  soalea  to  tfte  legisUtnre  tor  ^>provsl. 
z.  TBBu:  saooLa  aa  no  Lncrr  on  the  Lsifoia 


As  «e  all  kBok.  ttepnMBtMKyla&d  a» 
•tttnttoa  profvMoa  an  ataotuta  Umltatlea  « 
aerettSy  da|o  e^  tbe  sswtnr  at  the 
TM    draA    oonstttntton 
fr'*t** —  '    '  '*^*' 

L  ooitld  be  sKteDSlad  for  not: 


.  be  forced  to  eon' 
_^       trfltten  reqtisst  at  Kirae-IUaM  at  aU 
gM  n^iiiTirrn  of  each  house. 

irwie  the  draft  oonaUtttttoii  would  give 
^C^eral  Assembly  greater  oontrol  over  the 
liagth  of  Its  sessltm  than  presently  aUowed, 
I  de  ^  believe  it  provides  aufflcient  eontrol 
l»  tba  legislature.  Uke  the  OoaiBtltatlooal 
OoBvsntlon's  Committee  gn  the  Leglalattve 
Oiyartment,  I  believe  there  abould  be  ao 
iMHtltational  limitation  on  the  length  of 
tfes  Isglslatlve  session.  I  endorse  the  otmeept 
«(  the  General  Assembly  as  a  continuing 
Miy. 

The  constitutional  limitation  on  the  length 
tf  atate  legisUttve  session  baa  been,  along 
^iHli  malappurltuument,  Inadequate  com- 
pMMatlon.  and  Insufficient  staff  and  resources, 
AM  of  the  prime  impediments  to  the  effec- 
ttfsnsss  of  state  legUlatures.  The  restricted 
Itglilative  session  has  been  a  strait  Jacket 
which  has  constricted  the  legislature's  abil- 
ity to  analyze  and  act  to  correct  state  prob- 
1)BU  and  which,  consequently,  has  nullified 
to  a  great  degree  legislative  initiative.  Worse, 
Am  limited  legislative  session  has  been  a  fa- 
mlte  tool  of  the  obstructionist  wbo  need 
oDly  delay  legislation  until  the  clock  runs  out 
ts  foil  the  will  of  a  legislative  majority.  The 
eoBstltutlonal  limitation  on  the  length  of  the 
legislative  session  allows  time,  not  votes,  to 
dsdds  the  fate  of  proposed  legislation. 

The  constitutional  restriction  on  the 
kn|th  of  the  legislative  session  Is  premised 
upon  the  falacious  assumption  that  a  state 
kfUature  can  competently  deal  with  an 
laenaslngly  complex  budget  and  growing 
llsti  problems  if  it  works  less  than  one- 
IMrth  of  the  year.  Legislating  for  Maryland's 
wtUare  can  no  longer  be  such  a  part-time 
Job.  When  I  entered  the  House  of  Delegates 
In  1966,  the  state  operated  on  a  budget  of 
bat  1136  million.  Yet,  I  found  that  my  legis- 
Isttve  responsibilities  required  almost  all  of 
my  time  during  the  session  and  about  one- 
ttW  of  it  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Today,  the  Citizens  Conference  on  State  Leg- 
Uatures,  a  national  organization  composed 
Of  business,  labor,  and  educational  leaders, 
■Umates  that  the  tjrplcal  legislator  spends 
bsif  of  his  time  the  year  round  on  leglsla- 
ItTS  duties.  This  increased  demand  on  a  leg- 
kMot's  time  Is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
8»ste  responsibilities  are  ever-expanding.  For 
•ample,  the  Maryland  budget  Jumped  from 
llje  mlUlon  in  1956,  to  more  than  $664 
mUUon  by  fiscal  year  1966. 

fn  fiscal  year  1967  Governor  Tawes  pre- 
itnted  an  $888  mllUon  budget  to  the  General 
Aawibly  for  consideration,  and.  as  we  all 
iBow,  Governor  Agnew  proposed  a  bUUon 
dallsr  budget  to  the  last  session  of  the  legls- 
■taie.  Adequate  review  of  these  growing 
>nd|«ts  cannot  be  expected  of  a  leglalator 
rtomust  watch  the  clock  a«  weU  aa  the 
WH|Bt.  Adequate  review  is  not  assured  by 
Puetng  a  time  limit  on  the  opportunity  to 
•sslyae  and  act. 

to  unrestricted  legisUtlve  session  would 
pw  the  members  of  the  leglslatiu^,  not  the 
aesk.  control  of  the  session.  It  would  provide 
•  ksretofore  unknown  flexibility  to  the  legis- 
TOe.It  would  allow  the  legislature  to  meet 
•Oasr  for  a  condensed,  consecutive  period,  as 
»e»,  or  several  days  a  week  throughout  the 
»■».  It  would  allow  the  legislature  to  de- 
!" "°*  •*«  working  conditlona  rather  than 
"•tog  them  froaen  in  the  consUtutlon. 

I  sm  certain  that  no  one  would  believe  It 
■■■to  consUtutlOTially  reetrict  terms  of 
w«  or  gubernatorial  activities  to  seventy 
■^a  year.  Yet,  there  was  probably  a  time 
■  Maryland  history  wben  a  Judge  or  chief 
^•jwuve  could  work  such  a  relaxed  schedule 
Wit  causing  a  Iweakdown  in  govermnen- 
■»  Machinery.  But  today  we  aU  know  that 

Mr  t^ii**""  ^'^  ***°*^  ■'°**  passed.  We  expect 
^V*~*""  snd  chief  executive  to  work  full 
^»  sut  aettlng  their  own  schedules.  This 

^otnotes  at  end  at  speech. 


OuunuUoB  Ig/tTWi  flODiddattog  a  provtaton 
tor  noaoval  at  Jaagui  iMw  peiairteutlj  tall 
to  peitarm  latttt  duties  and  for  retlrtng  one 

eonsMaratlon  a  provlatan  for  detormlnatloo 
of  a  fovemor'a  dlaabUlty.  What  makes  legis- 
lating aucfa  aa  eaay  task  tbat  the  leglaUture 
iftxould  be  only  a  leatiluUd.  rHaalrtsil  branch 
of  government?  Do  we  want  only  a  rubber 
stamp  legialature  whKdi  can  only  react  to 
executive  initiative  rather  than  take  its  own 
InlUaUve? 

Of  course,  merely  ending  the  time  restric- 
tion on  the  legislative  session  will  not  assure 
a  vigorous,  effective  branch  of  government. 
The  General  Assembly  must  also  be  properly 
appc«1;loned,  adequately  compensated,  and 
served  by  a  competent,  professional  staff. 
But.  by  removing  the  constitutional  restric- 
tion on  the  length  of  the  legislative  session, 
this  Convention  can  remove  a  real  as  well  as 
psychological  Impediment  to  an  Improved 
legislature. 

In  oppoeltlMi  to  a  constitutionally  unre- 
stricted legislative  session,  it  will  be  argued 
that  a  restriction  on  the  length  of  the  ses- 
sion provides  an  "impetus  for  prompt  and  ef- 
ficient oonduct  of  legislative  affairs."  I  do 
not  agree  with  this  argument.  The  restriction 
on  the  length  of  the  legislative  session  inevi- 
tably means  a  flood  of  hasty  and  iU-consld- 
ered  enactments  as  the  concluding  hour 
draws  near.  And  it  means,  as  I  have  argued, 
that  an  obstructionist  can  thwart  the  legis- 
lative will  by  time  when  he  cannot  by  a  vote. 

The  notion  of  a  restricted  session  really  is 
a  vestige  of  an  era  when  legislatures,  as  all 
government,  were  distrusted,  as  much  be- 
cause there  was  little  Information  available 
about  legislator's  activities  during  the  session 
as  for  any  other  reason.  The  people  feared 
sending  representatives  to  far-away  Annap- 
olis where  little  could  be  known  of  their  ac- 
Uvitlee.  But  that  day  is  gone.  With  modem 
transportation,  Annapolis  is  no  longer  "far 
away,"  and  our  modem  news  media  keep  us 
well-informed  of  activities  In  Annapolis. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  recommend  to  the 
Convention  a  provision  making  the  General 
Assembly  a  continuing  body.  The  General 
Assembly,  not  the  Constitution,  should  de- 
termine the  working  time  of  the  legislature. 
The  will  of  the  legialattHS.  not  the  clock, 
should  terminate  a  session.  The  legislature 
should  have  as  much  flexibility  in  setting 
its  work  schedule  as  the  Constitution  will 
allow  the  other  co-equal  branches  of  govern- 
ment. 

n.    ASSmUNG    ADEOTTATE    SALARIES    TOB 
LEGISLATORS 

Legislators  in  Maryland  and  most  other 
states  receive  abysmally  small  compensation 
for  their  public  service.  In  thirty-five  of  our 
states,  legislators  receive  less  than  $6,000  a 
year  and  in  eighteen  they  receive  lees  than 
$2,000  annually.  Compenaation  of  legislators 
In  most  states,  therefore,  is  markedly  leoa 
than  the  median  annual  salary  of  $35,000  for 
governors,  $22,000  for  Judges  of  the  highest 
state  courts  and  $8,500  for  dty  councllmen  of 
cities  with  more  than  500,000  population. 

As  you  know,  our  Maryland  legislators  re- 
ceive $4,186  annually  tn  salary  and  expenses. 
Maryland  thus  ranks  twenty-fourth  among 
the  states  in  legislative  compensation,  al- 
though it  stands  eleventh  in  per  capita  in- 
come and  fifteenth  in  terms  of  economic 
growth,  "me  compensation  of  the  Maryland 
legislator  does  not  begin  to  approach  that 
paid  to  members  of  the  executive  and  Ju- 
dicial branches.  Maryland's  Governor  quite 
properly  receives  $25,000  per  annum  and  as- 
sociate Judges-^f  the  Court  of  Appeals  get  a 
$32,6O0  salary.  The  compensation  of  the 
Maryland  legislator  also  lags  behind  that  paid 
in  most  progressive  states.  For  example,  Cali- 
fornia provides  $16,000  annual  salary  to  its 
legislators;  Michigan  pays  $16,000;  Pennsyl- 
vama  provides  $12,000:  Ohio  gives  $8,000;  and 
New    Jersey    pays    $7,600.    Our    neighboring 


■tate  oi  Delaware  Just  raised  the  legisUtlve 
salary  to  $6,000.  and  even  OoargU  pays  $6,388 
per  annum  to  its  legUlatara. 

Why  have  we  Marylandera  aUowed  state 
legisUtlve  salaries  to  lag  so  far  behind  ttaoee 
of  other  state  offldala  and  other  state  legls- 
Utors?  Undoubtedly,  one  reason  baa  been 
tile  concept  at  part-time  work  that  surrounds 
the  legisUture  and  is  perpetuated  by  the 
restriction  on  the  length  of  the  legisUtlve 
session.  I  have  already  testified  on  the  grow- 
ing demands  on  our  legislator's  time. 

He  is  continually  faced  with  ever-Increas- 
ing budgets  and  evermore  complex  problems. 
We  expect  him  to  develop  a  legislative  pro- 
gram of  his  own,  to  introduce  bills,  to  attend 
floor  sessions  and  to  participate  In  debate, 
to  vote,  to  exercise  surveillance  over  the  state 
governmental  bureaucracy,  to  answer  eorre- 
sp>ondence,  to  perform  liaison  between  his 
district  and  the  state  government  and  to 
take  part  in  ceremonial  activities.  Being  a 
state  legislator  is  no  easy  or  part-time  task 
and  It  is  time  the  compensation  of  a  Mary« 
land  legislator  reflected  more  accurately  thU 
fact  and  his  responsibilities. 

Perhaps  another  reason  why  we  have 
allowed  legislative  salpxles  to  lag  has  been 
the  low  esteem  which  many  people,  I  fear, 
have  for  state  legislators.  As  Adlai  Stevenson 
said  a  few  years  ago,  "To  a  deplorable  degree, 
the  public  lacks  confidence  in  state  govern- 
ment, particularly  the  legislature."  This  lack 
of  confidence  has  been  bred  by  accounts  of 
legislative  Incompetence  and  buffoonery, 
bribery  and  conflicts  of  interest  which  all  too 
often  have  been  true.  Cltlaens  who  hear,  as 
Marylanders  did  in  1965,  that  their  state 
Senate  had  spent  the  last  hours  of  Its  session 
debating  the  location  of  a  garbage  Incinerator 
instead  of  pressing  Issues  of  vital  state-wide 
significance,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  view 
their  legislature  with  pride.  In  addition,  due 
to  malapportionntent.  most  state  legUlatures 
have  been  unreeponslve  to  the  growing  tu-ban 
and  suburban  |Ht>blems  causing  the  public 
to  look  to  the  federal  government  whenever 
it  looked  beyond  the  local  government  for 
help.  Tills  has  bred  an  ever-expiandlng  and 
over-centraliaed  national  government  whose 
continued  growth  can  be  attributed  largely 
to  the  failure  of  the  states  to  meet  their 
responsibilities. 

But  all  of  thU  U  beginning  to  change, 
particularly  in  Maryland.  Bteapportlonment 
has  revitalized  the  Maryland  legisUture  and 
aUowed  It  to  ccaat  to  gripe  with  vital  state- 
wide Issues. 

The  record  of  the  last  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  been  widely  acclaimed. 
Perhaps  Its  most  important  action  was  to 
enact  the  enabling  legiaUtlon  neceesary  to 
convene  this  Oonstitutlonal  Convention. 

These  signs  of  life  in  AnnapoUs  are  gain- 
ing public  attentkm  and  raising  the  prospect 
of  truly  effective  state  government  in  Mary- 
land. More  and  more  competent  and  civlc- 
mlnded  citizens  are  being  struck  with  the 
Idea  of  seeking  public  office  In  the  state 
legisUture.  Yet  for  most  of  them  the  deci- 
sion to  run  U  a  difficult  one.  In  light  of  the 
present  financial  sacrifices  required. 

Because  leglsUUve  salaries  are  so  low,  the 
proqiect  of  state  legl&Utlve  office  means 
severe  financial  sacrifice  to  the  conscientious 
person  not  blessed  with  Independent  wealth. 
Many  potentially  excellent  state  legislators- 
family  men  without  private  means — simply 
cannot  aflcMd  to  seek  and  hold  legisUtlve 
office.  Others  will  Inevitably  decide  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  loee  Ume  from  active  and 
promUlng  private  careers  for  public  office 
offering  meager  compensation.  Our  state  can- 
not Afford  to  lose  the  leglaUtlve  aervlces  of 
tbese  cltlzeoa. 

We  must  realise  that  leglsUttng  for  Mary- 
land's welfare  Is  no  longer  a  part-time  Job 
and  we  must  pay  our  legislators  enough  so 
that  they  can  devote  substantially  all  of 
their  energies  to  pubUc  duties.  We  must  oom-  - 
pensate  our  legislators  commensurate  with 
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tbe  gr«at  and  growing  Importance  of  their 
oOc*.  And  ««  miist  begin  to  measxire  leglsla- 
tlve  oompenaiMon  against  th«  amoiint  a 
Senator  or  Delegate  would  expect  from  the 
same  time  qMnt  at  ble  private  occupation. 
In  1964,  attonieya  nationally  averaged  almost 
$14,600  a  year.  Even  if  we  were  only  willing 
to  oompeneate  a  legislator  as  well  as  the 
"avn'sge"  attorney,  Bfaryland  would  have  to 
more  than  triple  the  compensation  of  legis- 
lators. 

Tills  Convention  must  take  the  action 
necessary  to  give  hope  o<  Increased  compen- 
sation for  our  leglBlatop.  The  draft  consti- 
tution takes  a  great  step  forward  by  remov- 
ing the  constitutional  freeze  on  legislative 
salaries.  But  I  do  not  think  this  Is  enough 
particularly  In  view  of  the  popular  rejection 
In  1960  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  same  effect.  I  believe  the  risk  of  the 
draft  proposal  Is  not  that  our  legislators 
will  give  themselves  too  great  a  salary  but 
rather  that  the  salaries  they  enact  will  con- 
tinue to  be  too  small.  An  astute  legislator  will 
remember  that  In  1962  the  Maryland  elec- 
torate rejected  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  raise  the  legislative  salary  by  $600  to 
93,000  a  year. 

By  leaving  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
Job  of  deciding  legislative  salaries,  we  ask 
each  legislator  to  evaluate  bis  own  worth 
to  the  state — a  task  we  do  not  ask  of  our 
governor,  our  state  Judges,  or,  indeed,  any- 
state  official  other  than  the  legislator. 

I  do  not  beUeve  we  should  ask  any  man 
in  public  life  to  set  his  own  salary.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  leave  the  General  As- 
sembly with  the  sole  responsibility  for  setting 
legislative  salaries.  Therefore,  I  propose  a 
device  which  will  relieve  the  legislator  of 
the  onus  of  determining  what  he  Is  worth. 
I  propose  that  the  new  constitution  estab- 
lish a  OoDunlsslon  which  would  meet  every 
two  years  in  order  to  review  and  set  compen- 
sation the  state  provides  its  legislators  and. 
indeed,  all  statewide  elected  officials.  I  would 
have  the  Commission  selected  from  private 
Ufe  by  the  Ooyemor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Commission  have  approximately  fifteen 
members  and  I  would  hope  that  they  would 
represent  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  c(»n- 
munlty. 

I  believe  that  this  Conunlssion  should 
forward  Its  recommendations  on  legislative 
and  other  compensation  to  the  General  As- 
■embly.  TtUM  recommendatlona  could  be 
raised  or  lowtmi  by  the  General  Assembly 
but  only  by  %rds  vote  of  each  House. 

It  setting  legislative  salariea,  I  suggest 
that  the  Oommlsslan  be  guided  by  the  fol- 
lowing gmwal  criteria: 

(1)  Tb«t  legislative  compensation  should 
be  set  at  a  level  which  would  attract  tlie  best 
qualified  dtlxena  to  public  service;  and 

(3)  TbMt  legislative  compensation  should 
be  oocnpetltlve  with  what  legldators  oould 
expect  to  receive  for  work-of  comparable  Im- 
portaaoe  and  responsibility  In  private  life. 
Tlie  ooilon  of  a  citizen's  oommlsslwi  to 
study  tiM  adequacy  of  legislative  and  execu- 
tive pay  is  not  unknown  to  liaryland's  sister 
states.  Such  ooBomlsslona  exist  now  or  have 
«It»i»s>jm<  th^r  ad  hoc  work  in  Colorado, 
Oeorgla,  Idaho,  nunols,  Indiana,  North  Caro- 
lina, Oregon,  Utah  and  Washington.  While 
>  each  of  these  commissions  was  created  by 
<  exeeutlve  order  or  legislation,  I  believe  we  In 
Ifaryland  now  have  the  opporttinlty  at  this 
ConventUm  to  create  a  viable  continuing 
body  to  mmstantly  reappraise  the  salary  levels 
ot  leglslatons  and  state-wide  elected  officials 
_to  assure  they  are  In  line  with  rising  living 
costs  sad  growing  legislative  responslbiltes. 
Such  a  commission  would  not  be  without 
precedent  In  Maryland.  The  State  Kmployeea 
Standard  Salary  Board  (Maryland  Code.  Art. 
64A.  Iiao-M)  was.  Ont  cheated  In  1941. 
although  It  was  reorganlsMd  In  19S3  and 
again  In  UM.  The  Board  prepares  and  rec- 
ommitnds  to  ths  Oovemor  a  pay  plan  for  all 


state  employees  to  assure  that  eonaparalde 
salaries  are  bald  for  comparable  duttas.  ex- 
perience. reyonsfWHty  and  anthcrl^.  Id  es- 
tablishing rates  at  paj  ths  Board  mnst  glva 
consideration  to.  among  other  things,  pr^ 
vailing  rata  for  romparahle  puMle  and 
private  emaoyment.  nvlng  costs,  and  the 
State's  financial  oondltton.  If  the  Governor 
accepts  the  |>lan.  the  plan  has  the  force  of 
law  at  the  enactment  of  the  next  State 
budget  If  f uhds  for  the  plan  are  provided  in 
the  budget  as  enacted. 

I  have  offered  but  a  basic  framework  of  a 
Commission  I  consider  a  vital  element  of  our 
Constitution.  Such  a  Conunlssion  has  ample 
precedent — ^both  In  Maryland  and  her  sister 
states.  I  MXgt  you  to  give  it  every  con- 
sideration.   I 
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a  selection  plan  at  the  polls.  The  vote  was 
very  close:  83,644  to  73,231.  And  the  State 
legislature  has  submitted  another  similar 
proposal  for  voter  evaluation  In  September 
1966. 

"  See  e.g.  JNelson,  Variations  on  a  Theme — 
Selection  aad  Teniire  of  Judges,  36  So.  Cal. 
L.  Rev.  4.  5,  at  n.  10.  ^ 

"  See  Traynor,  Rising  Standarcu  of  Courts 
and  Judges,  40  J.  State  Bar  of  ckl.  677,  684 
(1966).  ) 

"  See,  Statement  of  Jack  E.  Frafikel,  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  California  CoimBission  on  Ju- 
dicial Qualifications,  in  Hsimnfrs,  "Judicial 
Fitness,"  Part  2,  before  ;Uie  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  JudU^lal  Machinery.  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  89th 
Congress,  2d  Sees.,  p.  162. 

»  The  Chi  tUenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society, 
p.  147  (19e7>. 
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Mirror  of  Vietium 


fSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOlf.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  COWNSCTlCtfT 
IN  THE  tOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  23,  1967 

Mr.  IR^TIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  yester- 
day's New"  York  Times.  C.  L.N5ulzberger, 
writing  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  written 
an  lncl8li«  piece  entitled  "The  Mirror 
of  Vletnadi,"  which  makes  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  One  of  the  fundamental  points 
Involved  lii  our  dlfBcult  struggle  In  Viet- 
nam. He  spells  out  clearly  what  the  Im^ 
pact  of  oiir  failure  to  meet  our  commit- 


ment In  Vleti  lam  will  be  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. As  he  sayg  In  closing : 

Our  adversaries  know,  even  if  we  do  not 
that  revdutlooary  warfare  in  Vietnam  u  itt. 
rectly  linked  to  the  fate  at  South  America! 
Tkb  jMnuMB  or  Victmam 
(B]   C.  Lb  Sulxbreger) 

Rio  DK  JAU  nao. — Our  fut\ire  in  Lsttn 
America  is  llki  ily  to  be  decided  by  the  out- 
come of  the  Vietnam  war  as  much  as  by  Um 
Alliance  for  Psogress.  The  connection  U  du. 
coimted  and  largely  unseen  in  the  United 
States,  but  our  enemies  are  more  perceptive. 
They  proclaim  an  intention  to  ignite  sevenl 
"Vietnams"  on  this  continent,  tumius  it 
wholly  against  \is. 

Scnne  brands  of  Commxinism  are  content 
to  coexist  wit^  us  in  peace,  but  all  aspire 
iiltimately  to  deduce  us.  And  they  agree  Uut 
Latin  America,  with  its  geographical  proiUn. 
ity,  its  market^  and  materials,  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  pSA.. 

frUnce's  experience 

When  France  was  smashed  in  Vietnam  one 
could  easily  forecast  repercussions  in  Al- 
geria, whose  nfttlonalists  gained  obvious  en- 
couragement :and  learned  from  'Ho  Chi 
Mlnh'S  techniques  of  revlutlonary  warftn. 
France,  of  codrse.  was  fighting  for  colonial 
reasons  to  stfy  In  Indochina  and  Algeria 
while  we  hop4  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  once 
it's  stabilized  and  we  aren't  even  in  LaUs 
America.  1 

Power  rests  I  on  the  myths  of  power,  and 
when  the  ladter  is  destroyed,  the  former 
fades.  Through  all  its  vicissitudes,  tbt 
United  States  has  been  the  power 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  were  Uut 
power's  myth  erased  the  reality  couldnt  lco( 
endure.  0\ir  humiliation  In  Vietnam  would 
persuade  guerrilla  nuclei  here  of  the  efflcacr 
of  "national  Uberation"  wars. 

Jean  LartegUy,  former  French  paratrooper 
and  novelist  of  revolutionary  warfare  recalli 
a  oonversatioq  in  Danang  two  years  ago  when 
a  UJ3.  lieutenant  in  the  q>eclal  fofoee  asld: 
"After  Indocta&na  we  also  wlU  havt  oar  Al- 
geria. It  will  pe  Latin  America." 

The  Frenchi  distent  our  global  experienM 
to  suit  their  Own.  As  Karl  Marx  said:  "Hen 
make  their  owta  history  but  they  do  not  main 
It  Just  as  they  please."  Our  position  In  Latin 
America  is  less  Imperial  and  more  beneflcant 
than  Paris  conceeds,  but  it  is  as  beneficent 
as  we  imagine. 

We  rule  no  country  south  of  the  Bio 
Grande,  yet  Our  Influence  Is  enormous.  In 
some  capitals  our  Ambassadors  have  almoa 
the  prestige  Of  viceroys.  XJS.  interesta  an 
blatant  and  U.S.  Investors  control  perlispa  40 
per  cent  of  South  America's  production. 

Our  policy  Seeks  to  encourage  reform  and 
progress  but  the  process  is  tedious  and  iicM 
local  frustrations.  To  avoid  the  dangoi  d 
revolutionary  regimes  hostile  to  us  we  utp 
rapid  social  evolution  within  a  framework 
of  stability.  But  this  requires  exertion  of 
VS.  Influence,  from  price  support  to  mili- 
tary aid.         I 

This  feeds  pommunist  grist-mills  and  It 
will  be  dec4<les  before  Immature  Utta 
America  rebalances  its  iUlterate  poor  maos 
tuid  pilvUeged  rich  few,  gaining  suffldent 
self-confldencp  to  shrug  off  the  shadow  at 
VS.  strength  {and  the  record  of  US.  inter- 
vention, 

TRx  idtrus  smx 
Until  then  jsre  cannot  escape  embarrsHliif 
reminders:  idanlfest  destiny.  OuantsDaina. 
Panama  Canal,  dollar  diplomacy.  Bay  of  Fi^ 
Dominican  Republic.  Castro  has  lost  kb 
early  Itistre  and  Communism  has  been  week- 
ened  by  the  P^lng-Moecow  schism,  ths  So- 
viet attitude  on  Israel  and  Che  Ouenn^ 
death;  yet  this  doesn't  automatically  n«to 
us  p<^ular.    I 

Vietnam  Is  hot  an  obsessive  issue  In  aomi 
America  but  it  a  guerrilla  army  there  defisli 
the  world's  greatest  power  (which  to  »l»o  • 
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gfttn  resented  neighbor)  guerrilla  move- 
g^nts  here  are  bound  to  spread. 

Otftro  intxslalms:  "The  Vletoam  war 
ggnn  the  Americans  are  powerless  In  face 
o(  s  truly  revolutionary  force."  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  strategy  ot  revolutionary  war- 
fare, based  on  the  theory  that  the  country- 
lUle  abould  first  be  taken  over  and  the  cities 
Bjclrcled  within  It,  already  is  being  gingerly 
ttated  on  this  continent  in  guerrilla  pilot 
prctjects. 

pnr  the  mcanent  U.S.  efforts  to  mantain 
continental  stability  are  succeeding  al- 
thoogh  they  are  complicated  by  the  exlst>- 
anee  of  military  regimes  that  belie  democ- 
ney.  But  Castro,  while  his  subversive  efforts 
bsve  faltered,  continues  to  school  guerrillas 
for  export,  emd  South  America's  Impover- 
Iriied  millions  are  ready  to  heed  the  prom- 
tHa  of  agitators. 

THE   VOLCANO 

If  both  the  myth  aned  reality  of  U.S. 
power  are  maintained  we  can  persevere  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress — 
trOtutlon,  But  if  our  prestige  is  diminished 
by  defeat  In  Vietnam,  our  goals  are  bound 
to  be.  defea^ted  and  mortified  here,  much  as 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  brought  on  the  Berlin  Wall, 
ns  Latin-American  volcano,  which  has  so 
fir  only  belched  and  simmered,  would  then 
erupt  Our  adversaries  know,  even  if  we  do 
not,  that  revolutionary  warfare  in  Vietnam 
K  directly  linked  to  the  fate  of  South 
ASMrtca. 


fidkuid  Praised  for  Integrity  in  Repay- 
ment of  Debts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER,  JR. 

or   TXKNXSSEX 

n  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  23.  1967 

Ifr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  John- 
icn  City,  Term.,  Press-Chronicle,  in  a 
weent  editorial,  praised  Finland  for  Its 
Integrity  In  paying  back  Its  debts.  P.  C. 
Bowen,  managing  editor  of  WLAC  radio 
itetkm  in  Nashville,  used  the  editorial 
u  the  basis  of  his  "Comment"  radio 
toosdcast.  The  text  of  this  broadcast  al- 
io la  published  In  24  Tennessee  news- 
WPers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tfaese  much-deserved  words  of  praise  for 
Ridsnd  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
*w  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Si  follows : 

WLAC  Radio  Comment 
(By  F.  C.  Sowell,  managing  editor) 

Shakespeare  was  so  right  when  he  said. 
*Tta  evil  that  men  do  live  after  them — the 
»od  Is  oft  interred  with  their  bones."  This 
WUss  in  equal  force  to  nations.  When  have 
jnever  heard  of  Finland?  WhUe  agreements 
J^  most  countries  are  not  worth  the  paper 
tMf  sre  printed  on,  Finland's  word  is  as  good 
■  to  bond.  So,  this  Uttle  ooimtry  slips  from 
JTOlc  notice.  The  Johnson  City  Press-Chron- 
«•«  brings  it  back  forcefully  to  our  atten- 
«n  with: 

*T*ere  is  stui  some  national  Integrity 
■jesa  in  the  world.  Surprising  as  It  may 
■■n.  St  least  one  country  persists  In  the 
•Mnshioned  belief  that  debts  deUberately 
■Mi  should  be  deUberately  paid.  That  coun- 
^'  "'  course,  Is  Uttle  Finland,  which  con- 
JTOSs  In  steadfast  good  faith  to  meet  In- 
«™ent8  on  the  debt  she  owes  the  United 


/*[*  In  lOas  Finland  borrowed  $0  mll- 
**JWttus.  In  the  aftormath  of  World  War 
*«>e  borrowed  some  more.  Through  good 


years  and  bad,  this  lltUe  eountry  at  44,000,000 
has  met  her  payments  when  due.  Kven  In 
1939,  when  she  was  ravaged  by  Soviet  hordes, 
there  was  no  intemipUon. 

"Not  long  ago  Finland's  67-year-<^d  phy- 
sician-President. Dr.  Urbo  Kekkonen, 
summed  up  his  country's  attitude:  "We 
Finns  do  not  wish  repayment  of  this  loan 
to  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional  or  unique 
achievement.  The  strict  fulfillment  of  all  our 
commitments  and  contracts  is  the  COTner- 
stone  of  Finnish  foreign  policy.  We  received 
many  valuable  loans  after  World  War  n 
which  helped  us  to  rebuild  and  develop  our 
economy.  But  let  me  make  it  quite  clear  that 
we  have  not  received  any  aid  in  grants,  nor 
are  we  asking  for  such  assistance.  Every 
cent  we  receive  wiU  l>e  paid  l>ack  with  in- 
terest." 

"These  are  words  of  honor,  and  we  offer 
a  salute.  Greater  nations — nations  such  as 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy — ^may  default,  but 
Finland  will  pay — and  by  doing  so  will  write  a 
bright  chapter  in  the  often-dark  book  of 
international  relations." 

(My  Conunent:  I  don't  know  whether  this 
tiny  debt-paying  country  should  l>e  saluted 
or  simply  be  written  off  as  the  most  stupid 
of  all  coimtrles.  Everybody  else  is  living 
off  the  generosity  of  the  United  States  of 
America — why  shouldn't  they?  That  happens 
to  be  the  poUcy  of  a  vast  segment  of  our  own 
population,  "Everybody  else  is  getting  it — 
why  shouldn't  we?"  But.  I  must  confess,  I  do 
go  along  with  the  writer  when  he  says  Fin- 
land's honesty  does  constitute  "a  bright 
chapter  in  the  often-dark  book  of  inter- 
national relations,"  What  do  you  think?) 


Eleventh  Anniversary  of  Hungarian 
Revolution 


EXTENSION  OFKEMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxDrois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVKS 

Monday.  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  11th  anniversary  of  the  1956 
Himgarian  revolution.  Dr.  Andras  H. 
Pogany,  national  president  of  the  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters'  Federation, 
has  issued  a  proclamation  on  behalf  of 
the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  which 
I  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
Ths    11th    ANNrvERSART    Proclamation    or 

THE  HtmCARIAN   FREEDOM   FiGHTEKS'  FEDER- 
ATION   IN    THE    VJB.A. 

On  the  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  1956 
Hungarian  Revolution  the  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighters'  Federation,  U.S_A.  Is  stiU  re- 
lentlessly fighting  for  the  realization  of  basic 
revolutionary  demands  unfulfilled:  for  the 
immediate  removal  of  Russian  occupying 
forces  for  Hungary  and  for  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  the  Hungarian  people  by 
free  parliamentary  elections  on  a  multi-party 
basis.  We  are  fighting  for  the  basic  human 
rights  in  Himgary,  for  the  release  of  thou- 
sands UlegaUy  deported  or  imprisoned.  We 
fight  for  changing  the  genocldal  "free  abor- 
tion law"  which  resulted  In  a  oatastrophic 
drop  of  Uve  births  which  Is  permitted  and 
promoted  only  in  "rebeUlous"  Hungary. 

The  Federation  Is  oompeUed  to  declare  that 
Hungary  at  present  Is  stUl  a  subservient 
colony  of  Moscow  in  spite  of  some  Tni^if^^iing 
tactical  changes  of  the  ruling  regime.  The 
strategy,  however,  remained  the  same:  the 
prolongaUon  of  the  so-called  "Soviet-Hun- 
garian Mutual  Friendship  Pact  of  1948"  (or 
an  additional  twenty-year  period,  maintain- 
ing the  Riissian  colonial  rule  and  exploitation 
proves  It  without  question  or  doubt. 


Our  present  policy  of  "buUdlng  bridges"  at 
present  proved  to  be  a  **Qne-way"  street 
only.  especlaUy  In  American-Hungarian  rela- 
MoDB,  on  which  goods  and  good-will  pour  to 
the  Budapest  Government  with  no  better- 
ment in  the  life  or  hardships  of  the  oppressed 
millions.  It  must  be  equally  noted  that  slnee 
the  implementation  of  our  new  policy  the 
means  of  Communist  control  over  the  Hun- 
garian people  have  sensibly  hardened  to  a 
considerable  degree.  We  call  attention  to  the 
fact  also  that  the  Budapest  Oovemment, 
misusing  the  facilities  granted  to  them  by 
our  sincere  "bridge-building"  efforts  is 
relenUessly  trying  to  disturb,  disrupt  and 
silence  our  free  Hungarian-American  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States,  among  them 
first  of  all  the  activities  of  the  Hungarian 
Freedom  Fighters  Federation  by  despicable 
means. 

We,  former  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  as 
proud  American  citizens  deeply  believe  in 
freedom  and  human  dignity  so  elaborately 
espoused  by  our  Constitution.  We  do  not. 
however,  believe  in  double  standards  even  in 
international  relations.  The  American  dream 
must  come  true  everywhere  and  especially  in 
Hungary,  where  merely  eleven  years  ago 
thousands  and  thousands  offered  their  Uves 
for  freedom  and  liberty  for  all. 

On  this  anniversary  day  we  solemnly 
declare  our  resolution  to  continue  our  fight 
for  these  ideals;  to  inform  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans of  the  perils  of  unchanged  Soviet 
strategy  which  wants  to  bury  us;  to  contin- 
uously throw  light  on  the  true  state  of  affairs 
in  Hungary.  The  priceless  heriUge  of  the 
American  tradition,  the  freedom  what  we  en- 
Joy  and  the  Uberty  wliat  we  proudly  share 
and  cherish  should  not  be  for  Americans 
alone.  It  Is  for  the  entire  world  regardless  of 
boundaries.  It  is  for  the  oppressed,  exploited 
and  subjugated  people  of  Hungary  also.  And 
this  is  only,  what  we,  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Federation  are  fighting  for  with  de- 
termlnaUon.  resolution  and  with  never-end- 
ing hope. 


Airport  Trains  Make  Sense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PXNNSTLVAlriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  23,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  the  executives  of  our  Nation's 
airlines  have  ever  paused  to  consider 
what  airport  conditions  will  be  when  five 
or  six  of  their  Jumbo  jets  are  loading  and 
discharging  within  a  few  minutes  of  each 
9ther. 

The  answer,  of  course,  will  be  chaos. 
unless  the  airlines,  the  airport  owners, 
and  the  cities  the  airports  serve  get  to- 
gether and  build  rail  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems to  handle  the  enormous  ground 
traffic  that  the  jumbos  and  the  SST's  will 
generate. 

In  a  column  in  the  October  2,  1967, 
Issue  of  Railway  Age  magazine,  editor 
Luther  Miller  cites  a  staff  memo  assert- 
ing that  it  is  the  airlines  themselves  that 
stand  to  gain  the  most  from  airport 
rapid  transit  systems. 

Mr.  MUler  then  writes  about  the  one 
airline  that  has  done  something  about 
rapid  groimd  transit — Sabena,  Belgian 
World  Airways.  Prom  its  check-in  count- 
ers in  d<Mn\to<wn  Brussels.  8al>ena  whisks 
paasengers  to  the  airport  in  16  minutes 
via  Bdglan  Anllways  trains. 
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Under  leave  to  extend  mj  nmaifca,  I 
Inaert  tbe  Railway  Age  eohnnn  at  tUa 
poliit  In  tiM  Baooaa,  and  flommend  Ife  to 
tkm  attenttai  o<  nv  ealleagiM»-and  to 
ttw  airlines  wbo  aerTettan.  Tlieeolunin 
foOcma: 

Aliport  tnlna  mak»  aaxias — As  our  odlton 
work  on  pwtteuUr  laraea  of  BaUway  Age— 
traiMlt,  onglnwtlpg.  fnle^t  traffic  or  what- 
•ner — interaOo*  memos  fly  thick  and  Hut. 
Some  ot  theM  deaerr*  a  better  fata  tban  a  file 
4lrMrer — and  In  tbla  category  f alia  a  note  that 
eame  from  Tranalt  Editor  Joe  Aaher  while  he 
was  working  with  Associate  Mechanical  Edi- 
tor Fred  Hous^  on  our  Cleveland  airport 
transit  story. 

"Why  aren't  airline  Industry  men."  memoed 
Joe  testily,  "actively  promoting  mass  transit 
for  alrport-accesB  purposes?  It's  the  tranalt 
people  who  are  most  glad  to  see  that  the 
Cleveland  Transit  System  Is  getting  new  cars 
for  downtown-to-alrport  service.  But  the  ones 
who  really  stand  to  gain  are  the  flyboys. 

"Traffic  congestion,  In  terminals  and  on  the 
ground  approaches  to  airports.  Is  getting  to 
be  a  scandal.  All  predictions  point  to  a  drastic 
Increase  In  air  passenger  traffic  over  the  next 
15  years.  Jumbo  B-747  jets  will  have  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  400-500  passengers — super- 
sonic transports  anywhere  between  20O-400 
passengers.  What  happens  when  Ave  or  six  of 
these  mammoths  are  loading  and  discharging 
within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other  at  the 
same  terminal?" 

A  Ufe-saver — What  happens,  suggests  Joe, 
Is  this:  "Chaos,  pure  and  simple.  The  present 
ground  facilities  are  already  overcrowded. 
Highway  access  by  limousine  or  automobile 
Is  often  a  one-hour  to  one-and-a-half-hour 
affair  from  the  center  of  town,  as  It  la.  If  the 
new  planes  start  service  dependent  on  present 
access  arrangements,  the  time  needed  to  get 
to  and  from  an  airplane  may  double.  That's 
where  transit  comes  In. 

"The  CTS  decision  to  buUd  an  extension 
out  to  the  airport  Is  an  attempt  to  bypass 
the  highway  bottleneck  and  provide  fast,  low- 
oost  transfer  service.  It  stands  every  chance 
of  success. 

"The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
endorsed  it,  as  have  some  private  air  industry 
leaders.  But  the  reaction  from  most  airline 
presidents  is  stlU  'wait-and-see.'  Don't  these 
gentlemen  know  a  llfesaver  when  they  see 
one?" 

Well,  we  know  of  at  least  one  alrilne  that 

did  see  the  handwriting  on  the  terminal  wall 

_   years  ago — and  did  something  about  it.  We're 

talking  about  Sabena,  Belgian  World  Airlines. 

The  Belgian  way — Check  In  at  Sabena's 
downtown  air  terminal  In  Brussels  and  you 
get  the  usual  departiire  documents,  plus— of 
-all  things — a  train  ticket.  It  obets  60  cents. 
The  passenger  goes  down  an  escalator  to  a 
subterranean  platform,  climbs  Into  a  waiting 
train  (operated  by  Belgian  RaUways) ,  and  Is 
whisked  to  a  subterranean  rail  station  at  the 
airport  in  16  minutes.  The  arg^ument  that 
people  rich  enough  to  fly  won't  ride  trains  to 
the  airport  doesn't  stand  up.  Some  460,000 
passenger  a  year  use  these  trains.  It  took  a 
lot  of  plazmlng,  starting  a  dozen  years  ago 
when  Sabena  buUt  its  new  downtown  ter- 
minal. But  It  paid  off.  Cant  clttes  besldea 
Cleveland  take  the  hint? 


Mad  U^.  Policy  Lom  Frieadt  n  Africa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OV   CAUWOMtrtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  (»  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  often  won- 
ders whether  the  welfare  of  the  Negro 


te  really  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  thoee 
who  eo  looiiy  condemn  areas  of  greatest 
Negro  adTfncement  and  support  arq^ 
lirtiere  his  rftrogzesslon  to  savagery  seems 
to  be  tbe  foal  of  the  ruling  body.  Mr. 
James  J.  HQpatrlck,  In  his  "  "Mad*  UJB. 
Policy  Loeas  Friends  in  Africa,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  October  22,  1967.  clearly 
presents  f atftors  involved  in  the  fallacious 
Rhodesian  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  England.  His  article  follows: 
Mad  n.S.  HoLicT  Loses  Paixi'rDs  vs  Africa 

LOtrSENCO        MARQtTES,        MOZAMBIQtrV. ^llie 

longer  one  travels  about  Africa,  trying 
to  soak  up  ftacts  and  Impressions,  the  m(»e 
one  Is  dumllfounded  by  the  Imbecilities  of 
American  policy  In  this  part  of  the  world. 

Consider,  -If  you  please,  a  few  rhetorical 
questions:  Where  in  Africa  does  one  find  sta- 
bility In  government?  Where  does  one  find 
Western  Ideas  and  institutions?  Antipathy 
toward  communism?  Where  Is  the  black  Afri- 
can advancing  most  steadily  in  education, 
wealth,  housing,  medical  care?  Where  are 
the  harbors,  docks,  and  mineral  resoxirces 
that  hold  the  greatest  strategic  and  economic 
Importance  to  the  United  States? 

The  answer  is  that  these  attitudes,  exer- 
tions, amenities,  and  advantages  are  to  be 
found  largely  In  Angola,  Rhodesia,  Moeam- 
blque,  and  South  Africa. 

And  where^  we  may  ask  ourselves,  are  op- 
posite conditions  to  be  found?  Where  does 
one  encounter  unstable  or  Incompetent  gov- 
ernment? Where  do  we  find  regimes  that  in- 
cline toward  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China? 
Where  are  tbe  military  Juntas,  the  tlnpot 
dictators,  ths  most  barbaric  tribal  rivalries? 
The  answ«  is  that  such  conditions  ob- 
tain, by  way  of  example.  In  the  Congo,  In 
Tanzania,  in  Zambia,  in  Nigeria,  in  Ghana. 

These  truths  being  generally  self-evident, 
which  countries  Is  the  United  States  support- 
ing? Both  in  the  United  Nations  and  out  of 
It.  such  Is  the  lunacy  that  results  from  the 
anti-colonial  psychosis,  the  United  States  Is 
supporting  the  Congo,  Tanzania,  and  Zambia; 
and  the  U.S.  is  opposing  and  undermining 
Angola.  Rhodesia,  Mozambique,  and  South 
Africa.  We  will  not  even  let  Rhodesia's  prime 
minister  conie  to  Virginia  for  a  visit 

This  makes  sense?  This  makes  madness. 
For  the  past  three  years,  Portuguese  Mo- 
zambique has  been  locked  In  a  bitter  struggle 
with  terrorists  who  operate  i»'lmarlly  from 
Tanzania  and  to  a  lesser,  but  Increasing  ex- 
tent, from  Zambia.  To  gullible  Liberals,  ob- 
sessed by  th»  Orwelllan  noUon  that  black 
Is  good,  whlta  bad,  these  terrorists  are  known 
as  "freedom  gghters." 

Bunk.  The  principal  gang  of  terrorists  In 
these  particular  parts  Is  the  "Mozambique 
liberation  Front,"  otherwise  known  as  Pre- 
llmo.  It  Is  headed  by  a  power-hungry  tri- 
umvirate composed  of  one  fellow-traveling 
opportunist,  one  Russian-oriented  Commu- 
nist, and  on  Chinese-oriented  Conmiunlst — 
Mondlane,  doe  Santoe,  and  Simango.  Their 
followers  and  foot-soldiers  are  to  be  found 
primarily  among  the  fierce  Makonde  tribe  of 
northeast  Moeamblque.  The  Makonde  have 
not  the  first,  faint  glimmering  of  freedom  or 
of  nation allsT^  either;  they  flght  as  they  have 
fought  for  generations,  for  blood  and  booty. 
Their  crueltv  Is  exceeded  only  by  their 
Ignorance.       | 

But  If  the  United  Nations  has  Its  way,  pur- 
suant to  various  pious  reeolutlons  that  have 
drawn  U.S.  support,  these  are  the  greedy  and 
savage  hands  into  which  the  West  would 
deliver  this  rl«h  and  developing  land.  Canada 
actuaUy  has  provided  Caribou  transport 
planes  to  Tanzania,  and  Tanaama  Is  using 
them  to  haul  the  terrorist  cadres  around. 
The  UJ5.  has  propped  up  Great  Britain's  pun- 
ishing emdbari||oes  on  Rhodesia.  We  have  In- 
sulted Sooth:  Africa  and  cold-shouldered 
Angola. 

All  this,  n^nd  you.  Is  la  the  fetlshistic 


determlnatton. 
the  Afilcam.- 


October  2S,  iggj 


name  of  "one- man.  one  vote," 


<«  ■•*. 


.' The  rallying  cry  is -Afiieafe, 

^nisM  ars  advertising  skigite 

they  bear  no  Vlalbte  ttitMoa.  to  realiu^^ 
great  mass  ot  iMaek  Africans  have  no  eon! 
prehension  of  democracy;  their  who)*  tj^ 
dltion  is  opposed  to  this  Ideal.  For  the  SKat 
part,  they  are  poorly  equipped  tor  any  fcm 
ot  polltleal  satf-determlnatlon.  And  if  tbt 
vast  one-third  bt  Africa  that  Ues  south  of  th* 
Congo  ever  were  surrendered  prematurely  id 
black  rule  a  long  dark  night  of  utter  ehui 
would  ensue. 

This  U  not  to  suggest  that  perfection  Ua 
either  in  South  Africa's  scheme  of  sepsnti 
development  or  in  Portugal's  goal  of  a  genu- 
inely multiracial  society.  Certain  aspects  of 
apartheid  seem  ludicrous;  an  American  ob- 
server, acknowledging  the  sincerity  of  Porta- 
gal's  purpoee.  might  have  expected  to  ixtt 
more  black  Africans  farther  along  m  govern- 
ment and  commerce. 

But  leg  over  leg  the  dog  goee  to  Dover;  um 
the  United  States,  one  reflects,  is  no  Dtopta 
either.  Mozanblque,  like  Angola,  is  Investtnt 
a  fortune  in  African  education  and  econoBit 
development.  It  the  progrees  seems  agonls- 
Ingly  slow  to  impeUent  advocate*  of  instant 
dvlllzaOon,  the  progrees  Is  nonethelew  per- 
ceptible. Visit  the  schools  here;  go  Inside  tlit 
housing  projects,  inspect  the  dockworkeri' 
gleaming  kltcnens.  There  Is  much  tlist  k 
good.  I 

Tet  the  West  blunders  along.  By  PortugU^ 
accounting,  the  sanctions  Imposed  by  tiM 
U.N.  upon  Rhodesia  already  have  ooot  Mbcan- 
blque  some  M«  mllUon  In  lost  trade.  Hm 
terrorism  continueB.  Within  the  mlnl-u. 
tlons,  democracy  diminishes.  Tbe  Sovleto  aiM 
the  Red  Chinese  are  feeding  on  this  dtostta 
like  Jackals  on  the  carcass  of  a  zebra,  vbiii 
the  VS.  loeee  t^  best  friends  it  might  bsTt 
had.  It  Is  In  t^uth  a  mad,  mad  world,  utf 
nowhere  maddet'  than  here. 


October  23,  1967 
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Ho  as  Hie  Mu  of  die  Tear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  t.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AKXAKSaS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVBS 

Mondap,  October  23,  1967 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  Mr. 
Howard  K.  Snilth.  writing  in  the  October 
22  edition  of  I  the  Washington  Sunds; 
Star,  assembles  illuminating  informatkm 
on  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  which  is  not  good  read- 
ing for  those  who  continue  to  call  for 
unilateral  action  by  the  United  State 
and  South  Vietnam  to  "end  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia."  Mr.  Smith  property 
places  the  brand  of  stupidity  on  those 
who  refer  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  a  patriot, 
one  who  is  rejsisting  the  aggressor,  one 
who  longs  for  peace,  and  one  who  is  a 
constructive  s<icial  reformer.  For  Ho  CM 
Mlnh  is  none]  of  these  things.  Hel«  • 
bloody  tyrant  I  intent  on  taking  over  u 
much  of  Southeast  Asia  as  gullible  world 
opinion  and  Communist  weaponry  wlD 
permit.  , 

Yet  American  voices  still  are  raised  to 
aid  and  abet  this  fraud.  The  article 
follows:  ' 

Ho  AS  TH«  "Man  of  th«  Ysas" 
About  this  time  each  year  the  well  knon 
news  magazine  begins  to  sort  out  poiaibM 
choices  for  its  Man  of  the  Tear.  I  douM  11 
I  will  get  around  to  mailing  it  but  my  nomi- 
nation Is  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  The  formidable  wl»p 
is  one  of  tbe  bloodiest  despots  of  a  bldod; 
centtiry,  as  Unmoral  as  he  Is  Incompetot 
at  government—  ^t.  In  the  guise  of  wise  littl* 


y 


OMls  Ho,  he  U  winning  the  Vietnam  propa- 

MDda  war. 

"■gj,-,  transcendent  talent  has  been  In  or- 
— niMd  destruction.  But  after  Dlen  Blen  Phu 
^1064  he  had  to  run  a  nation  Instead  of 
jiyriy  destroy  It,  and  the  results  were  almost 
all  disastrous. 

rint  of  all  nearly  900,000  of  his  people 
itwndoned  homes  and  jobs  and  farms  and 
flad  to  South  Vietnam.  If  the  Economist  in 
I^ndon  is  right,  260,000  more  were  ready  to 
flee  when  tbe  borders  were  shut. 

Tlien  to  break  opposition  he  presided  over 
%  bloodbath  of  vast  proportions  for  a  small 
eouatry.  The  late  Dr.  Bernard  Pall  estimated 
eloss  to  60,000  were  murdered.  That,  however, 
eould  be  a  minimum  based  on  a  few  cases 
in  which  trustworthy  eyewitnesses  were  pres- 
ent. One  such  case  occurred  when  peasants 
itormed  a  Jeep  containing  the  Canadian 
Bonber  of  the  International  Control  Com- 
mlMlon  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
South  Vietnam.  Ho  sent  a  division  of  troops 
to  that  region  and  6,000  were  "deported"  or 
executed. 

After  two  years,  Ho's  General  Glap  said  In 
a  famous  speech,  "We  made  too  many  devi- 
ations and  executed  too  many  honest  people. 
We  attacked  on  too  large  a  front  and,  seeing 
enemies  everywhere,  resorted  to  terror  which 
becsme  too  widespread  .  .  .  torture  came  to 
be  regarded  as  normal  practise." 

After  that  Ho  stt^ped  executing  "too 
many"  honest  people  and  resorting  to  terror 
that  was  "too  widespread."  and  merely  ap- 
plied enough.  He  won  his  1960  election  with  a 
90.91%  vote,  somewhat  aided  by  the  fact  that 
he  had  no  opponent. 

Ho  not  only  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  great  national  popular  hero  who  fearlessly 
tMsd  public  opinion,  but  also  of  being  a  great 
eodal  reformer,  friend  to  the  peasant.  That 
was  due  to  his  great  land  reform  in  which 
land  was  talcen  from  the  rich  and  given  the 
poor — though  Russian  statistics  show  the 
rich  were  comparatively  richer  atfterwards. 
An^ow,  there  was  enough  abandoned  ref- 
ugee land  left  so  that  yields  of  rice  per  hec- 
tare rose  a  little  until  1960;  since  then  low 
morale  and  bad  management  have  sent  them 
ever  downward. 

A  British  expert  argues  that  the  reason  Ho 
decided  to  go  south  and  resume  the  more 
fsmlllar  arts  of  destruction  was  that  con- 
struction was  not  doing  well  In  the  north.  In 
tbe  south,  his  mimons  assassinated  30.000 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  In  a  decade,  not 
eoimUng  those  killed  in  combat  action. 

Ho'b  military  success  is  not  mysterious.  De- 
struction Is  simply  vastly  easier  than  oaa.- 
stnictlon.  It  takes  six  years  of  college  educa- 
tion and  about  a  year  more  of  work  to  build 
a  bridge.  It  takes  a  half -hour  of  explsination 
and  ten  minutes  of  work  to  set  the  fuses  to 
blow  It  up. 

Ho'i  triumph  Is  In  creating  and  maintain- 
ing an  image  of  being  conciliatory— or  even 
peace-loving,  a  nationalist  George  Washing- 
ton, and  a  constructive  social  reformer.  AU 
tbat  is  pure  fraud. 

He  succeeds  due  to  the  perverseness  of  hu- 
man nature.  One  and  all  may  go  freely  to 
South  Vietnam,  see  what  they  wlah  and  write 
without  censorship.  A  useful  few  are  admit- 
ted to  North  Vietnam  on  strictly  supervised 
tours.  Prom  the  free  writers  in  south  Viet- 
nam come  venomous  and  unfair  articles  like 
Mary  McCarthy's  admittedly  loaded  observa- 
tions. Prom  the  restricted  few  In  the  north 
oomee  a  dutUul  parroting  of  Ho's  line. 

Thus  Harry  Ashmore,  back  from  Ho's  pres- 
ence, added  hU  weight  to  the  view  that  the 
US.  fnistratee  Ho's  conciliatory  peaceful- 
ness..  Tet  the  VS.  Is  on  record  almost  week- 
ly for  peace  talks  while  Ho  has  not  once 
abandoned  the  line  expressed  In  his  news- 
paper Hoc  Tap:  "The  Uberatlon  of  South 
Vietnam  can  be  settled  only  by  force  .  .  . 
Jt  cannot  be  settled  by  treaties  and  agree- 
ments." Mr.  Ashmore  cares  nothing  for  this. 

I*st  weekend   we  watched   on   television 


Messrs.  Harrison  Salisbury  and  David  Schosn- 
brun — two  of  the  handful  1st  Into  tbs 
north — confirming  one  another's  Informa- 
tion that  the  Viet  Cong  In  the  south  ars 
fiercely  Independent  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh — 
though  how  they  got  an  objective  reading  on 
that  in  a  blinkered  visit  to  the  north  was 
not  explained.  In  any  case  it  Is  not  right.  The 
two  were  almost  Jocular  about  Ho's  Insistence 
that  there  are  no  North  Vietnamese  troops  In 
the  south.  It  seems  that  If  the  President  of 
the  U.S.  withholds  Information  for  reasons 
of  state  it  is  a  credibility  gap;  but  when  Ho 
tells  a  bald  Ue  it  U  real  cute. 

Come  to  think  of  It.  Man  of  the  Year  Is 
not  enough  for  Ho.  He  should  also  get  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  flctlon.  The  remarkable  thing 
Is,  he  doesn't  even  have  to  write  his  fictions 
himself. 

>^etiiaiB  Peace  ^' 


It  sfiiimii  to  me  that  our  assuming  that 
ttis  North  Vlstaamese  are  prqMnd  to  tn»> 
else  that  optlan  to  our  bssMflt  Is  a  vary  duk> 
garous  and  erroneoas  assumpikai. 
Very  truly  yours, 

MiCBAH.  D.  Qunnr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REItCARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  maktland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  23,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Michael  D. 
Quinn,  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  national  cochair- 
man  of  the  Business  Executives  Move  for 
Vietnam  Peace,  In  answer  to  the  commit- 
tee's campaign  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam.  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed by  Mr.  Quinn's  letter,  particu- 
larly ills  rebuttal  to  those  who  feel  that 
an  end  to  the  bombing  would  be  an  easy 
solution.  I  should  like  to  insert  the  letter 
in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

OcTOBES  19,  1967. 

Deab  Sm:  I  have  read  with  considerable 
Interest  your  statement  regarding  the  VS. 
position  on  the  Vietnam  conflict.  In  my  Judg- 
ment your  position  paper  does  Isolate  a  grow- 
ing feeling  of  frustration  being  experienced 
by  the  American  people.  No  one  would  argue 
these  feelings  are  unjusUfled.  In  addition,  it 
Is  understandable  when  you  express  the  opin- 
ion that  tbe  war  is  becoming  extremely  ex- 
pensive and  one  must  start  comparing  the 
Investment  and  risks  with  the  possible  bene- 
fits. 

It  is,  however,  dlfflcult  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  anyone  can  assume  that  a  con- 
traction of  the  bombing  and  mlUtary  activ- 
ity will  automatically  lead  to  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  any  type  much  less  an  honor- 
able one. 

Many  parioti/:  Americans  have  aUowed  the 
heavy  cost  in  men  and  material  of  this  con- 
flict to  confuse  them.  They  forget  that  we 
have  stopped  the  bombing  and  no  one  oSwed 
to  negotiate.  They  forget  that  a  unilateral 
decision  by  the  U.S.  to  cease  mUltary  opera- 
tions would  In  no  way  Insure  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  Ukewlse  oease  their  mili- 
tary offensive  against  South.  And  most  Im- 
portant of  all,  they  forget  that  we  are  there 
because  we  have  a  vested  Interest  In  S.E. 
Asia,  Is;  containment  of  Communist  expan- 
sion at  our  expense. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  you  that  what 
you  propose  Is  that  the  United  States  sur- 
renders. That  we  admit  to  the  world  that  we 
are  unable  and  imwlUlng  to  flght  Commu- 
nism If  the  cost  Is  high. 

History  teaches  us  that  those  who  throw 
down  their  arms  in  the  heat  ot  battle  do  not 
"choose  a  course  that  may  lead  to  reason- 
ing together"  rather,  they  admit  defeat  and 
hope  that  their  adversary  will  (rant  them 
forbearance  and  an  honorable  settlement- 
The  option,  therefore,  rests  with  the  victor. 


Statement  oa  United  States-Greek  R«b- 
tioBs  by  President  of  Order  of  AHEPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  nxtNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  October  23,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Spealcer.  Mr. 
Andrew  Fasseas,  of  Chicago,  an  out- 
standing civic  leader,  public  offlcial,  and 
businessman,  is  president  of  the  Order 
of  AHEPA  and  recently  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Greece.  Recently,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  governing  board  of  the  Order  of 
AHEPA,  President  Fasseas  issued  a  state- 
ment on  United  States-Greek  relations, 
which  I  feel  merits  thoughtful  review, 
especially  at  the  upper  echelon  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

His  statement  follows: 

The  order  of  Ahepa  Is  composed.  In  great 
part,  of  Americans  of  Oreek  extraction.  It  is 
non-sectarian  in  religion  and  non-partisan 
in  politics. 

Ahepa's  members  are  proud  and  happy 
that  our  country  and  Greece  always  have 
been  allies  and  friends.  As  a  historic  fact 
that  were  many  Americans  Including  Samuel 
Orldley  House,  George  Jarvis  and  many 
others  who  fought  In  the  Oreek  War  of  Inde- 
pendence In  1821.  The  United  States  by  Pres- 
idential action  and  congressional  resolution 
wholeheartedly  supported  the  people  of 
Greece  in  that  great  struggle. 

During  Worid  War  I,  umted  States  and 
Greece  fought  side  by  side. 

In  World  War  II,  Greece  was  again  a  valued 
and  faithfully  ally  of  our  country.  In  that 
War,  its  small  but  brave  little  army  won  the 
first  victories  against  Axis  power. 

After  World  War  n,  while  other  people 
and  nations  were  bvisy  rebuilding  and  recov- 
ering from  war's  devastation,  the  Greek  peo- 
ple were  called  upon  to  fight  yet  another 
enemy — Communism. 

With  American  help,  under  tbe  great  TYu- 
man  Doctrine,  the  people  of  Greece  were  the 
first  nation  that  stepped  the  commxmlst  ag- 
gression. It  Is  noteworthy  that  not  a  single 
American  soldier  shed  his  blood  or  lost  his 
life  in  that  great  struggle  of  the  Greek 
people. 

Since  World  War  n,  Greece  has  been  a 
faithful  ally  of  the  United  States.  She  is  a 
valued  and  loyal  member  of  Nato.  Greece 
supplies  the  bases  In  the  middle  east  for  the 
eth  fleet  and  other  American  forces  required 
In  that  part  of  the  world  In  order  to  contain 
Communism. 

The  best  Interests  of  our  coimtry  require 
that  Greece  beootne  and  remain  economi- 
cally sotind  and  militarily  strong. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  therefore  urges  that 
the  United  States  continue  Its  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Greece. 

In  the  recent  Israel-Arab  War,  Turkey,  the 
other  leg  of  the  eastern  anchor  of  Nato,  de- 
clared that  she  would  not  allow  the  United 
States  to  use  the  Nato  bases  in  Turkey.  That 
left  Greece  as  the  only  base  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  That 
proved  once  more  that  Greece  ia,  as  she  baa 
always  been,  a  loyal  and  reliable  friend  and 
aUy  ot  our  country. 
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Tin  OKtar  el  Abep»  thcrafoiv  tngn  that 
t&»  VnSttd  OtmteB  oouUuiw  fta  mUMur  and 
wjuiiiwiiB  sM  and  uslstaiio*  to  Oteee*. 

^fany  of  our  flflccsv  and  nmnlMn  bava 
raoentty  Tldtad  Oiaaea.  TlMy  h*T»  fotmd 
ttuit  iBir  and  ontar  prarall  and  that  condl- 
tloQB  for  vlalton  and  tourlsta  are  moat  pleaa- 
ant. 

If  a  Soropean  came  to  the  United  Stataa 
UMl  told  the  (yiwili  nil  peeide  what  type  o< 
(ovamiaantwe  should  have  or  whom  to  elect 
ae  €mr  PreeMent  we  would  rightfully  reaent 
It  aa  an  unwarranted  teCerference  In  our 
Interns!  petlUca. 

TtM  members  of  the  Order  ot  AheiM  feel 
that  the  type  of  government  In  Greece  la  a 
wtttr  that  concema  the  Greek  people  only. 
Am  Americana,  our  only  concern  is  that  what 
«T«r  Greek  Government  Greece  baa  should 
keep  Graace  aa  a  member  of  Nato  and  a  faith- 
ful ally  ol  the  United  States. 


BO  eertatn  anewer  to 

A  great  deal  can  happen 

Bununer's  oonventlon 

eVeetton  to  change  the  po- 

But  same  eluea  are 


JokBSOB  Hu  the  Kiad  of  Trouble* 
TmBMB  Had 


tftst  cpieetloii 

between  now 

and 

lltleal  face  ct 

suggested  by  tlte  many  striking  paralltia  In 

their  situations  at  a  oooaparable  time  In  their 

queet.  With  the  election  a  year  off,  both  found 

their  ratings  in  the  public -opinion  polls  at 

«  humiliating  low,  both  loet  ground  with  the 

liberal   constituency  with  which  they  were 

identified,  and  both  encountered  a  stubborn 

"cant   win"    despondency    in   their    party's 

front  rank. 

There  are  dissimilarities  as  well,  of  course. 
These  are  concerned  mainly  with  the  tenx- 
perament  and  political  style  of  the  two 
men — they  doq't  look  alike  or  react  alike 
under  the  sam^ stimuli.  But  we  will  come  to 
that  later;  nowl  we  are  talking  about  objec- 
tive circumstailces  which,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  make  Viem  an  extraordinary  pair  of 
look-alikes. 

To  understand  Truman's  <11  lemma,  you 
have  to  think  back  to  what  the  mood  of  the 
country  was  in,  1947.  To  most  of  the  public 
he  waa  a  "nobddy"  when  he  was  catapulted 
Into  the  Presl<»ncy  by  Roosevelt's  death  in 
April.  1946,  anil  during  the  next  couple  of 
years  he  manved  largely  to  confirm  that 
estimate.  Accoimng  to  the  mythology  of  the 
time,  he  was  still  a  mlscsist  haberdasher  who 
put  his  Mlssoutl  cronies  into  good  Jobs  and 
had  to  be  reminded  to  say  "maniire"  when 
explaining  ho^  the  White  House  roses  were 
fed.  I 

The  Job  of  rdconvertlng  the  nation's  econ- 
omy from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  footing 
was  manifestly  too  big  for  him,  people  said. 
Prices  skyrocketed  after  controls  came  off, 
hoiuewlves  picketed  supermarkets  and 
marched  mi  Washlng^n,  and  the  greatest 
wave  of  strikes  In  history — 116  million  man- 
daya  of  loet  ttme  in  1940  alone — crippled 
production  and  inflamed  tempers  from  coast 
to  coast.  In  IMS  the  Republicans,  gleefully 
inquiring  ol  the  voters  if  they  had  "Had 
EnougM",  seized  control  of  Congress  for  the 
flrst  time  In  17  years. 

The  country,  in  short,  was  fed  up  In  those 
closing  months  of  1947  as  it  had  not  been  for 
a  generation — fed  up  with  war  and  its  nag- 
ging aftermath,  fed  up  with  the  endless 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Times,  Cabell  bickering  between  industry  and  labor  and 
Phillips,  entitled  "Johnson  Has  the  Kted^the  politicians  in  Washington,  "it  is  not  an 
Of  Troubles  Truman  Had."  eaxggeratlon  to  say,"  Walter  Llppmann  con- 

Tbe  times  are  troubled  and  the  poUtt-     «^"«*«^  f*  "^^  »  "^."T*:  ?*^*  ^*  **'''"" 
Od  mooduneTrtata!^!  sh«3d   toSi   it     "^"^  °'  "'^  '^^'^^  Administration  Is  a  grave 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  OOMMaCTlUUT 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  23,  1967 

liT.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  20  years  ago 
today  I  was  a  second-term  freshman  at 
Tale  College  with  a  develo^g  Interest 
In  politics:  6  months  before  that  I  re- 
turned to  college  after  service  In  the 
U.S.  Army.  The  President  at  that  time 
was  Harry  Truman.  I  have  often  been 
impressed  with  the  similarities  between 
President  Johnson's  present  term  in  of- 
fice and  the  troubles  which  confronted 
Mr.  Truman  then.  I  was  therefore  de- 
lighted to  see  in  the  Sunday,  October  22, 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  an  article 
by  one  of  the  old  pros  of  the  Washington 


would  be  helpful  to  everyone.  Democrat 
and  RepobUean  alike,  to  be  aware  that 
our  eia)erlence  is  not  as  unique  as  some- 
times we  might  think. 

The  article  referred  to^  follows : 
JOBMSON  Has  thx  Knra  or  Tsohblxb  TamsAir 
Han 

(By  Cahen  FhUl^w) 

(NoTS.— CabeU  PhllUpe.  a  member  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New  York  llmea, 
wrote  "Tba  Truman  Presidency,"  ptibltshed 
iMt  year.) 

WasHnnaoN. — Political  history  has  a  r»- 
•aaurtng  way  of  repeating  Itself,  and  the 
way  out  of  new  dilemmas  can  often  be  chart- 
ed on  old  mape,  dog-eared  with  usage. 

This  platitude  has  a  very  special  relevanoe 
today  for  President  Johnson  as  he  flnda  hla 
popularity  sagging  and  the  obstacles  to  hla 
ze-tieeUoa  next  year  omlnoualy  pilinc  a|». 
Joet  90  years  ago  another  President,  atudous 
to  aucceed  bhnaelf ,  waa  being  written  off  tn 
the  same  fashlan  as  a  failure  and  a  loser, 
niat  was  Bury  "JVuznan  and  he  came  tnm 
ay  betatBd — to  stage  tfae  UMJat 
leootery  In  tb»  htotory  ot 


poltttca. 

U  thnaan.  ocruld  do  11  bi.  ia«8..  wliy  ean.t 
JRHUMon,  4a  It  la  laost  Bat&  ara  martara  e< 
the  poUtlcal  arts. 


problem  for  th  i  nation.  .  .  ." 

Cocky  and  confident  as  he  was,  Truman 
Mmiutif  now  sensed  the  bleakness  of  his 
prospects  of  winning  a  Presidential  term  on 
his  own.  In  November,  1947,  he  took  the 
unprecedented!  step  of  offering  the  top  of  the 
Democrtalc  tiiicet  in  1948  to  General  Eisen- 
hower, then  his  Chief  of  Staff,  with  himself 
Ui  the  No.  3  spot  as  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. (This  Ineident  la  described  in  the  writ- 
er's recent  bo«k,  "The  Truman  Presidency," 
where  It  waa  published  for  the  flrst  tlnxe^) 
When  the  general.  In  a  state  of  mild  shock, 
rejected  the  oCer,  Truman  set  seriously  to 
work  doing  what  he  had  always  done  best — 
tarikllng  a  problem  head-on  and  to  hell  with 
tbeodds. 

It  la  Ineono^vable  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
would  contemplate  stepping  aside  next  year 
for  anyone  on.  any  pretext.  His  pride  and  hla 
ego  are  less  flexible  than  Truman's,  which 
deeant  say  much  for  the  humility  c^.  either 
■nsi.  But  excluding  this  quite  extraordinary 
taddent.  the  iraU  to  the  fulfillment  at  their 
Mwitlrwl  aoBfiltiona  la  beaet  with  a  lot  of 
fMsriy    Identical    hazards,    obstacles    and 

era/iKtcxBS  nr  caicXLor  > 

Both,   men  ,  livedo — and.   suffered — In    the 

dark.ahadow  eC  a  luminous  predeceasor.  For 

tha  flat  QBuplB  oC  yeara.  ot  hla  tenure,  Tm- 

Bgardedlhlm— tf  as  little  more  than  a 


caretaker  Pteskterit,  a  immm  ot  the  f  ataa.  n 
at  ease,  uncertain  «f  hhnarif .  Hla  "style"  eai». 
pared  with  RooseMffe  seemed  awkward  and 
vulgar;  ha  was  tba  butt  ot  crude  and  con- 
temptuous Jokee.  And  so  it  is  with  Johmon, 
unable  after  four  yean  to  surmount  the  Ken- 
nedy myatiqtie,  to  match  the  aura  of  sracs, 
urbanity  and  subtle  sophistication  around 
the  memory  of  the  Totmg  Knight. 

Truman  pulled  away  from  the  Roosevelt 
shadow,  became  his  own  man,  after  his 
knockout  victory  in  1948.  But  Johnson,  also 
with  a  memorable  victory — 1964 — to  hit 
credit,  must  still  contend  with  a  dynastic 
pretender:  wherever  he  turns  there  stands 
the  haunting  flgure  of  the  Young  KnlghVi 
brother,  Bobby. 

HX  jjosT  won't  do 

This  is  the  sori  of  subjective  indictmsnt 
that  needs  no  documentation.  It  is  a  matter 
of  mood,  faith,  metabolism,  even  on  occasion 
of  insight.  Its  intensity  can  at  least  be  sur- 
mised when  the  pell-takers  ask,  "How  do  you 
think  the  President  is  doing  his  Job?" 

In  the  latter  half  of  1947,  as  in  the  latter 
half  of  1967,  about  two-thirds  of  the  peojAt 
said,  "Not  very  well."  They  didn't  like  (amang 
other  things)  IVuman'a  "cronies  In  tka 
White  House,"  |ila  "knuckling  under  to 
labor"  at  maybe  his  loud  sports  shirts.  aM 
they  don't  like  (sonong  other  things)  Joha- 
son's  "credibility  gap,"  his  conduct  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  or  maybe  Texans  in  general. 
People  continued  to  say  of  Truman,  "Ha 
Ju^  won't  do,"  Vntll  he  began  his  famoot 
"nonpolitical"  wlilstle-stop  tour  in  advance 
of  the  1948  Democratic  convention,  a  strata- 
gem deliberately-  planned  to  improve  hli 
image.  Aa  tena  of  thousands  of  voters  trooped 
Into  ball  parks  and  to  tralnslde  rallies  to  ise 
and  hear  him  for  the  flrst  time — bis  unpre- 
possessing but  friendly  face,  his  down-to> 
earth  way  of  tal^ng  to  them,  his  scrappy 
underdog  demeahor — they  weren't  so  satw 
but  what  he  would  do.  His  score  on  the  polk 
began  to  climb  ever  so  slowly,  with  much  tl 
his  gain  (as  Geoi<ge  Gallup  waa  embarraMstf 
to  concede  later)  concealed  In  the  "un<i 
elded"  column. 

coNGXEss:  T^  rnijBRicErr  srmatoMx 
Senator  Willlafi  Fulbrlght  of  Arkansas,  a 
Democratic  colleague  of  both  Truman  and 
Johnaon  when  tqey  were  Senators,  has  man- 
aged to  synthes^  tn  hla  grumbling  per- 
turbation of  sifrlt  the  disaffection  that 
many  members  at  Congreaa  felt  toward  each 
as  President.         ! 

After  the  Democrats'  washout  in  1944,  he 
solemnly  proposed  that  Mi.  Truman  restgn 
and  let  an  appointed  Republican  Secretsty 
of  State  succeed  to  the  oOice  (there  being- ae 
Vice  President  tq  fill  such  a  void) .  President 
Truman  exploded  and  called  Pulbrlgfat  "n 
overeducated  s.oi>."  in  private  and  "Senator 
Balfbrlght"  In  public. 

Not  long  ago.  capping  a  long  history  ef 
earplng  at  the  Jofltinson  Administration,  Sc^ 
ator  Fulbrlght,  in  a  major  address,  spoke  of 
the  Great  Society  as  the  Sick  Society.  Pre*- 
dent  Johnson  exploded,  but  what  called  M- 
bright  Is  not  recorded. 

Both  Presidents  "grew  up  in  the  Senate'' 
and  have  been  credited  with  being  privy  ts 
Ita  moods  and  poeseeslng  the  key  to  Its  lra» 
mysteries.  Yet  each  has  been  balked  by  Coa- 
gress  on  critical  points  of  hla  program  sat 
has  met  deflancei  to  his  leadership.  PreeidBi 
Johnson's  current  travail  is  familiar  to  sB 
and  holda  little  promise  of  early  impron^ 
ment.  The  open-handed  generosity  that  ltd 
him  to  describe  the  last — 89th — Congreas  al 
"the  greatest"  has  congealed  this  year  Into  ■ 
wary,  calculattng  Bkeptlclszn. 

President  Truaian  enjoyed  only  a  sort  rf 
weekend  honeysSoon  with  tba  Congreas  IM 
inherited  from  ^ooaevalt.  and  a  frigid  InooB- 
patibaity  wtOi  tb«  ■epiiliiUim-doiiilwt^ 
80th.  The  prlnc^al  taattla  waa  over  hew  tt 
shrink  a  boenoln^  wasttaae  «eoBomy  dtamte 
peacetime  prop(WtlODa»  aad  tka  daahlng  wr- 
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(Bt  between  competing  groupe  and  special 
igtHWts  was  bloody  and  prolonged.  IB  the 
^^t  of  this  turmoil  he  laid  before  Oongreea 
g  asrtee  of  welfare  measuree — minimum 
mgM,  health  Insurance,  dvll-rlghts  r»- 
Dynie— that  set  conaervatlve  artertes  to  pop- 
p|gg  like  flrecrackera. 

xmman  vron  a  few  notable  legislative  vic- 
tories during  thoee  flrst  two-and-one-half 
jam  (the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  Employment 
Aet  of  1946,  etc.) ,  but  a  rebellious  Congreas 
sot  most  of  his  domestic  program  to  ribbons. 
Ai  a  leader  be  was  a  flop,  and  as  1947  drew 
to  a  close  there  were  many,  in  his  party  and 
ootslde  of  It.  who  felt  that  Senator  Fulbrlght 
bad  bad  the  right  idea  all  along. 

But,  as  they  say.  sweet  are  the  uses  of  ad- 
TSistty,  and  Tnunan  found  the  Jewel  In  the 
toad's  head.  He  made  "that  no-aocount,  do- 
nothing  Republican  80th  Congress"  the 
prime  target  of  hla  1948  campaign  with  re- 
iolti  that  are  writ  In  letters  a  foot  high  In 
the  political  archlvee. 

DBTCTIONS  ON  THE  KIGBT,  LXTT  AKD  CXWTKa 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  mixed  congregation  of 
tome  3,000  members  of  the  New  Left  met  in 
Chicago  to  form  a  new  party  dedicated  to 
tba  proposition  of  keeping  President  John- 
taa  oat  of  the  White  House  In  1968.  Up,  down 
sad  across  the  nation,  meanwhile,  ex-Oov- 
cRiar  George  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama  is  rally- 
tug  the  Old  Right  for  an  identical  purpose. 

Neither  group  has  yet  ooaleeced  into  a 
riahle  political  organization;  the  Chicago 
Happening  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  dropped 
oot  before  it  got  turned  on.  But  both  are 
hnpcrtant  as  grave  symptoms  of  the  eroctmi 
that  is  eating  away  at  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent's traditional  base  of  support — llberala. 
Intellectuals  and  Negroes  of  the  urban  North 
OB  the  left,  the  iu)-longer  aolld  but  still  sub- 
itanUally  Democratic  South  on  the  right. 

And  now  down  the  middle  of  the  road  lies 
the  l<mg  and  enigmatic  ahadow  of  Senator 
Bobert  P.  Kennedy.  The  ahadow  scarcely 
tlekers  as  he  aays,  usually  with  a  aly  and 
toothy  grin,  that  he  Is  not  a  candidate.  But 
there  is  an  eager  and  ambitious  crowd  of 
iUmal  and  younger  Democrats  who  are  de- 
tai^tlned  to  make  him  one,  and  a  "Kennedy 
date"  Is  to  be  entered  in  the  psychologically 
Important  New  Hampshire  primary  next 
March.  If  he  should  make  a  big  ahowlng,  he 
wookl  be  strongly  tempted  to  test  hla 
Mtogth  in  other  primaries.  The  prospect 
voRlcB  the  Johnson  camp  more  than  a  little. 

lyuman's  dilemma  with  defectors  at  this 
tlnie  ao  years  ago  waa  equally  If  not  more 
grtevlous.  His  troublee  on  the  left  were  mani- 
fcW.  Old  New  Dealers  were  dubious  ot  his 
Ubenl  credentials;  they  suspected  *<tin  o< 
tMlBg  politically  expedient  rather  than  In- 
teOsetually  committed.  Labor  was  down  on 
Wm  becatise  he  fought  to  hold  down  the 
*(fi  side  of  the  wage-price  Inflationary 
qtaa,  because  he  had  threatened  to  draft 
•triUng  railway  workers  Into  the  Army,  and 
because  he  had  had  a  tS-mlUlon  fine  slapped 
OB  Mm  L.  Lewis's  mine  union  for  defying 
■a  SBtUtrike  Injimctlon.  And  a  noisy  aeg- 
Biatt  of  the  intellectual  and  academic  oom- 
mmlty— the  peaceniks  of  their  day— washed 
their  hands  of  him  because  he  would  neither 
*y  the  manufacture  of  A-bombs  nor  cut 
toe  Russians  and  everybody  else  in  on  Ita 


^1  these  bands  of  malcontents  were 
■MBded,  tmder  subtle  Communist  party 
eiieeUoo,  into  the  Progressive  Cltlaens  Asao- 
«Mon  (V.CJk..) ,  and  later  into  the  Progres- 
■*•  party.  In  December,  1947,  Henry  Wallace, 
«nee  Triunan's  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
aow  the  brooding  evangel  of  the  "Century  of 
we  Common  Men,"  proclaimed  himself  the 
■"J^lrd  party's  candidate  for  President. 
^tVoaitioia  On  the  rl^t  hardened  more 
^Wy  but  it  had  been  buUding  up  steadily 

22J***  "^'^  °*  "*  ^^'^  "*«  *  ""o^  *re 
jnjMlng  through  the  Dixie  grassroots.  It 
*y  sngrUy  into  the  open  in  February, 
«•*  When  Truman  sent  to  Congress  one  of 


the  moe*  sweeping  dvU-rlghts  messages  any 
President  had  ever  oomposed.  He  eaUed  for  a 
permanent  eivU-rlghts  oommisalon  and  leg- 
taUtlon  to  ouluLw  laelal  discrimination  in 
hiring.  In  education,  transportation,  restau- 
rants and  other  publlc-servloe  faculties,  and 
a  Federal  statute  against  lyncdilng.  (Tnunan 
obviously  was  pretty  far  ahead  ot  his  time!) 

Southern  poUtlelana  reacted  as  If  Yankee 
gunboats  had  again  sneaked  up  on  Fort 
Sumter.  After  a  caucus  of  Southern  gov- 
emoiB,  Gov.  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Car- 
olina Issued  a  pp^hetlc  ulthnatum:  "The 
present  leadership  of  the  Democratic  party 
will  soon  refUize  that  the  South  la  no  longer 
•In  the  beg.' " 

And  sure  as  hell  it  wasn't.  Southern  party 
leaders  conspicuously  boycotted  the  tradi- 
tional Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinners  In 
March,  the  Confederate  flag  waa  hoisted 
above  a  hundred  dty  halls  and  atatehouses 
throughout  the  region,  leglslaturee  In  Vir- 
ginia and  Alabama  voted  to  baji  Truman 
electors  from  their  ballots.  And  on  May  10, 
the  Statee  Rights  Democratic  party  ("Dixie- 
crat")  was  bom  amid  great  Jubilation  and 
endless  renditions  of  "Dixie"  at  a  convention 
in  Jackson,  Miss. 

Nor  was  the  middle  of  the  road  any  clearer 
of  obstacles  for  Truman.  He,  too,  found  it 
tinder  a  long  and  enigmatic  ahadow,  that  of 
Dwlght  D.  Kiaenhower.  The  General,  now 
president  of  Columbia  University,  had  stated 
as  emphatically  as  he  oould  late  In  January. 
1948,  that  he  wanted  no  part  of  a  p<dltlcai 
career.  His  disclaimer  convinced  the  Repub- 
licans, who  had  been  ooiu-Ung  him  MHldu- 
oualy.  but  not  the  Democrats.  In  the  spring 
as  their  despair  over  Truman  deepened,  their 
yearning  for  Elsenhower  became  an  obsea- 
aion. 

These  were  not  bubbly-eyed  amateurs; 
they  were  for  the  moet  part  profwMlonal 
Democrattc  poU.  They  well  knew  that  a  party 
that  repudiates  Its  own  sitting  President  U 
hardly  likely  to  win  an  election  with  a  last- 
minute  subeytution  pulled  from  the  bleach- 
era,  even  one  named  Elaenhower.  But  so  pop- 
ular a  hero  at  the  top  of  the  ticket  in  such 
a  sacrifice  play  might  carry  enough  leeeer 
candidates  into  <^ce  at  least  to  hold  the 
party  organixatton  together.  That  was  a  good 
enough  bargam.  The  main  thing  was  to 
Cxixap  Truman;  to  acare  him  off  before  the 
convention  if  poeslble,  to  clobber  him  on  the 
convention  fioor  if  necessary. 

It  Is  Instructive  today  to  look  back  at  the 
Ulustrlous  gallery  of  Democratic  stalwarta 
who  were  htug  up  on  the  Eisenhower  fixa- 
tion of  ahnoet  ao  years  ago.  It  Included  sev- 
eral Of  the  Mg-city  boases  like  Frank  Hague 
at  Jersey  City,  William  O'Dwyer  of  New  York, 
Jake  Arvey  ot  Chicago,  Mayor  Hubert 
Humphrey  of  Minneapolis  (yep,  same  fel- 
low). It  included  a  half-doeen  Governors 
and  a  number  of  state  chairmen  like  John 
M.  BtOley  of  Connecticut,  who  Is  now  the 
national  party  chairman.  It  included  a  large 
clutch  of  Senators  like  lUchard  BusseU 
of  Georgia,  John  Sparkman  of  Alabama, 
Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois  (then  a  candi- 
date) Claude  Pepper  of  Florida.  And  it  In- 
cluded such  triple-plated  crtd  New  Dealers 
as  Chester  Bowlee,  Wilson  Wyatt,  Walter 
Reuther,  Leon  Henderson  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  and  both  Elliott  and 
James  Roosevelt,  sons  of  The  Founder. 

By  mid-June  the  Eisenhower  bandwagon 
waa  rolling  n<dsily  along,  with  Truman's 
carcass  presumably  tied  to  the  tailgate.  There 
was  only  one  worrisome  defect — nobody  had 
heard  anything  from  the  candidate.  The 
General  had  locked  himself  for  weeks  in  his 
house  on  Morningslde  Heights,  refusing  to 
see  newsmen  or  poUtlcal  emissaries,  stonily 
unresponsive  to  the  fervent  overtures  of  the 
Democratic  rebels.  Aa  the  aero  hour  ap- 
proached, the  rebel  leaders'  anxiety  turned 
into  despair  and  then  into  panic.  Two  days 
before  the  convention  was  to  assemble, 
Claude  Pepper,  acting  for  the  Junta,  sent  the 
General    a    telegram    Informing    him    they 


planned  to  put  his  name  tn  nomination  with 
or  without  his  permission.  Back  came  the 
reply  In  words  as  closely  approximating  those 
of  General  Sherman  as  any  modem  politician 
has  uttered:  "I  would  refuse  to  accept  the 
nomination  under  any  conditions,  terms  or 
premises.  Eisenhower." 

That  ended  the  centrists'  revolt,  but  Just 
In  the  nick  of  time. 

WASS,    HOT   AMD   COLD 

Finally  and  moet  slgniflcantly:.  President 
Johnson's  greatest  handicap  is  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  Truman  had  no  Vietnam  on  his 
back,  but  he  had  the  first  ahock  waves  of  the 
cold  war  to  deal  with — the  Oommtmlst  take- 
over in  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  the  dvU 
war  in  Greece,  the  dlstlntegratlon  tn  China — 
and  people  said  it  was  because  he  was  "soft 
on  Communism  "  There  were  no  American 
boys  dying  In  Asian  rioe  fields  at  that  stage 
of  the  cold  vrar,  and  so  Johnson's  burden 
may  be  greater  on  this  count — but  not  by 
very  much. 

On  beOanoe,  then.  It  doesnt  seem  that  the 
hutdlee  blocking  President  Johnson's  path  to 
1968  are  much  different  from  or  more  menac- 
ing than  those  President  Truman  faced  in 
1948.  Both  men  for  reasons  that  are  closely 
alike  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
events  of  their  day,  their  power  to  lead  and 
to  Inspire  shriveled  by  public  disenchant- 
ment, even  contempt.  "He  Just  wont  do"  Is 
a  sinister  and  unarguable  indictment  for  a 
Preeldent  to  bear. 

There  waa  no  special  genius  to  the  strategy 
of  Truman's  deUverance  in  1948.  It  was  a 
battle  plan  devised  by  a  small  corps  of  highly 
proficient  aldee — Clark  Clifford,  Oscar  Ewing, 
Oscar  Chiqunan,  J.  Howard  MoOntth,  among 
than— and  he  staA  wtHi  It  from  tMg«.t..^^j 
to  end.  He  never  floundered  (exoept  whan  the 
money  ran  out  periodically)  and  he  always 
knew  what  he  was  doing. 

It  was  a  strategy  tailored  uniquely  to  his 
needs  and  o^iacltles.  He  waa  the  underdog 
and  he  had  to  go  for  broke — the  whole  way. 
Lay  off  the  Ug  sticky  questions  like  foreign 
policy  and  concentrate  on  the  gut  lasues  like 
Taft-Hartley,  the  price  of  hogs  and  clvU 
right*.  The  eye  of  his  target  was  the  BepubU- 
can — 80th  Congress;  smash  that  and  Dewey 
would  at  least  be  hit  by  flying  fragments. 
His  chief  hope  lay  In  reviving  the  <AA  New 
Deal  coeaitlon,  ao  go  after  Wallace  in  the 
Northern  dUee  (visualiaed  as  the  main 
threat)  and  pray  that  the  South  would  stay 
solid  (which  proved  In  fact  to  be  the  main 
threat) .  With  whatever  energy  waa  left  over, 
exploit  the  BepubUcan^  poor  reoord  with  the 
farmers  in  the  Midwest  and  West.  In  siui,  he 
might  not  win  but  he  dldnt  have  to  loee. 

Truman's  political  nerve  «"'««"g'  were  ex- 
tremely.  sensitive.  After  his  first,  preoonven- 
tion  whistle-stop  tour  he  was  oonvlnced  (al- 
though not  many  others  Shared  the  convic- 
tion) that  if  he  could  talk  to  enough  voten 
fa^  to  face  he  had  a  fighting  ohance  to  win. 
His  campaign,  accordingly,  was  a  back- 
breaker — two  meandering  tours  across  the 
continent,  with  forays  Into  New  England  and 
the  South  and  fire-brigade  dashes  to  special 
trouble  spots.  He  made  a  aoore  of  major  plat- 
form speeches  (which  fall  flat  moiw  often 
than  not)  and  hundreds  at  good  humored, 
(^-the-cuff  talks  from  ooortlioase  steps,  park 
bandstands  and  the  rear  platform  of  his  train 
that  drew  delighted  whoops  of  "Give  'em 
hell,  Harry!" 

That  cry.  In  fact,  took  the  place  of  aa 
anthem  and  a  alogan  for  the  Truman  cam- 
paign. It  waa  an  affecttooate,  spontaneous 
outburst  from  crowds  th*t  grew  ever  larger 
and  that  seined  to  care  less  about  tohat 
Harry  said  than  how  be  said  it.  Nobody  In 
1948  was  ever  heard  to  yell.  "Give  "em  bSU. 
Tom,"  and  not  many  lately  have  been  beard 
to  say,  "Give  'em  heU,  Lyndon." 

And  therein  lies  the  special,  and  perhaps 
the  unshared,  ingredient  that  oonvarted  dls- 
aater  to  trtimiph  in  1948.  lYuman  had  an 
uncanny   knack   for   Identifying   with   ths 
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gr«at  BtM*  ot  mlddle-eUtaa  Americana,  for 
■Mialiig  thetr  mood,  hopea,  {riques  and  fnu- 
tntlCMU.  for  thtnWng  about  tblBga  tb«  way 
they  thought.  Aa  ytm  watched  him  from  tba 
crowd  uttering  hla  ntasy  and  good-natured 
banalltlee.  chopping  the  air  with  thoee  aiA- 
w&rd  gestures  ot  the  ainan-toiru  Klwanls 
toaatmaeter.  you  felt,  "Here'e  a  feUow  I 
know:  I  aee  hla  likes  eyery  day  at  the  poet 
office  or  the  school-board  meeting  or  cutting 
the  grass  next  door.  .  .  . 

"Give 'em  hell,  Harry!" 

Sympathy?  Empathy?  Solidarity  of  tha 
great  confraternity  of  second-besters?  Call 
It  what  you  will,  Trvunan  had  It  and  Johnson 
does  not.  This  quaUty  Is  not  always  and 
Inevitably  a  sure  prescription  for  poUtlcal 
success,  nor  even  an  always  admirable  one. 
But  It  Is  a  handy  substitute  when  the  more 
glamorous  and  cerebral  attributes  of  leader- 
ship are  wanting — as  they  were  then  and 
aa  they  seem  to  be  today. 

The  end  of  the  story  la,  of  course,  that 
Truman  confounded  all  the  prophets,  the 
pollaters  and  the  pundlta  by  winning.  He 
gave  up  more  than  a  milll<m  popular  votes 
each  to  Wallace  and  Tbunnond.  and  the 
electoral  votes  of  such  key  states  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  Pennaylvania  and  Michigan,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  four  In  the  Deep  South 
that  went  Dlxlecrat.  But  he  still  had  enough 
left  over  for  a  a  million-plus  popular  vote 
margin  over  Dewey  and  an  edge  of  114  elec- 
toral votes.  No  one  who  went  through  the 
cUff-banglng  excitement  of  that  Tuesday 
night.  Nov.  3,  1948.  is  likely  to  forget  It.  The 
eUncher  didn't  come  untu  9:30  the  next 
morning,  when  Ohio  fell  Into  the  Truman 
colusm.  It  waa  a  real  aqueaker. 

And  atnee  we  are  talking  about  parallela, 
ttiere  waa  another  squeaker  that  year  worth 
remembering.  Late  In  September  there  waa 
a  two-man  runoff  In  the  Democratic  primary 
down  In  Texas  to  pick  a  candidate  for  UjS. 
Senator.  The  winner  by  87  votes  out  of  more 
than  a  million  waa  Congressman  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 
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or 

HON.  LOUIS  C  WYMAN 

aw  IfXW    KAlCPBHiaX 
nr  TBB  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  24.  1967 

BCr.  wnCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor 
of  the  Derry  Star  In  Derry,  N.H.,  writes 
a  weekly  coliunn  entitled  "The  Way  I 
See  It,"  which  always  makes  for  inter- 
esting reading.  Last  week,  in  the  Octo- 
ber 19  issue,  Mr.  Dbh  O'Connell  touched 
upon  a  subject  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  I  include 
the  fun  O'Connell  article  in  the  Appendix 
of  theRsooKD. 

Mr.  OX^onneU  reflects  on  the  passing 
of  National  New^aper  Week  and  raises 
some  pointed  (fuestions  regarding  the 
present-day  ethics  of  some  editors  and 
publishers  of  the  fourth  estate.  What  he 
says  coDcemln^  certain  oondltions  In  his 
industry  is  most  interesting.  Admittedly, 
however,  and  thankfully,  these  condi- 
tions are  iu>t  prevalient  In  any  universal 
lefbae  to  the  industry.  But  the  danger 
that  exists  in  allowing  the  etmdltlons  to 
craiUnue  is  dear  to  the  preservation  of 
a  truly  represented  "free  press"  In  Amer- 
ica. 

I  comnwiMl  lb.  OXTonndl's  column  to 
MembOB  of  the  Congress,  as  foUows: 


(By  [Dan  CConnell) 
National  Newspaper  Week  1967  earn*  and 
went  without  a  murmur  of  pride  on  my  parU 
which  la  unuaua.  to  aay  the  leaat.  I  euatom- 
arlly  Jump  at  aiiy  opportunity  to  aound  off 
on  the  blesslnga  of  "press  freedom". 

This  retreat  f  itun  protocol  may  be  puzzling 
to  some  people.  WhUa  the  "oversight"  could 
be  blamed  on  business  pressures  or  old  age, 
that  ezplanaUac  wouldn't  be  completely 
honest. 

The  World  Se^es  rise  and  fall  of  the  Bed 
Sox  could  be  cifed  as  the  vlUalnoua  distrac- 
tion. That  wouldn't  be  total  truth,  either.  I 
did  forget,  but  It  wasn't  to  bestow  bouqueta. 
I  had  intended  to  toss  some  brickbats  t 

National  Newapaper  Week,  to  me  at  least, 
seema  no  longsr  the  big  deal  it  was  once 
cracked  up  to  be.  Instead  of  standing  up  to 
take  bows,  many  publishers  should  be  hang- 
ing their  beada,  in  shame  for  mocking  free 
press 1 

The  Week  la]  alwaya  eventual  for  many 
crusty  old  characters  who  delight  to  re-llve 
by  recollection  ttie  golden  age  of  wooden  type 
and  Iron  men.  tlie  thrlU  came  to  some,  but 
for  most  the  er^'s  glory  waa  very  largely  Ac- 
tional. [ 

I  am  no  Jobnpy  Come  Lately  to  thla  busi- 
ness; I  write  mdre  from,  life  than  from  books. 
My  association  with  the  Industry  goes  back 
better  than  thirty  years.  Much  of  the  glitter 
and  glory  la  shSer  hokum. 

I  have  known  some  remarkable  people  and 
papers.  Some  prized  their  integrity  above 
material  achievement.  These  were  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  Fo»  most,  integrity  waa  the  ex- 
tent of  their  eslBite.  in  lUe  and  death. 

Press  lords  of  yesterday,  by  and  large,  were 
not  so  far  removed  from  today's  new  breed  of 
sophisticate  fast-buck  chasers.  They  were  a 
bit  less  obvloua  perhaps,  but  their  scruples 
came  aa  cheaply. 

Then,  as  now,{  most  presslords  were  good  for 
stirring  speech*.  Aa  a  practical  matter,  how- 
ever, the  vast  Majority  couldn't  have  cared 
less  for  "press  fHedom",  except  as  the  advan- 
tage served  th#lr  own  selfish  purposes. 

Pew  of  them  Were  above  applying  the  whip, 
the  gag,  or  the  "sack",  to  have  their  own,  or 
their  master's  way.  They  regarded  the  press  aa 
a  private  game  preserve,  seldom  as  public 
domain.  Others  freedom  meant  nothing. 

Then,  as  now,  press  lords  considered  them- 
selves celestial  bodies.  They  were.  In  a  sense; 
they  bung  aroiind  with  Hell's  Angels.  Even  so, 
the  ancient  vintage  seemed  leas  obvious  and 
arrogant  than  today's  fast-buck  Idolizera. 

Of  course,  it  sboxild  be  noted  that  the 
ancients  opera^ad  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
Tbaboob-tUbe  and  so-called  "in  depth  report- 
ing" had  not  ^een  invented  yet.  Arrogance 
couldn't  bide  under  a  mask  <rf  pseudo- 
scbolarllness.    I 

Old-time  t«f;hnl<Tues  for  aedudng  and 
n^>lng  freedom  were  nuve  primitive.  Truth 
was  chok^ir  to  death  at  a  tender  age. 
Ancient  press-lords  locAced  readers  In  the 
eye  and  dared  ttiem  to  talk  back.  They  invited 
unpopularity. 

How  much  simpler  for  modem  sc^hlsti- 
cates  to  dlaar^  truth  with  the  all-purpose 
bratnwajsb  ot  '•in  depth  reporting";  to  prac- 
tice aa  moBsbacks  whUe  pretending  to  be 
"llbetral".  In  Depth  is  the  cemetery  of  most 
honest  rep(ntli|g. 

Let's  face  It^  the  prefabricated  and  always 
amenable  Wlty  haa  reduced  to  almost 
nothingness  the  Who.  What,  Where,  and 
When  fundEUSentfOs  of  bade  joumallsmi 
Most  blg-lBsus  "reporting"  today  la  a  civic 
shante,  a  national  disgrace. 

What  else  in  an  Ags  of  Anything  OoesT 
Just  as  cornSfvd  crUninala  need  credible 
alibis  to  creaie  the  Illusion  o<  innooeoaa, 
newB-managen^ers  require  a  trump  oazd  In 
their  IltUe  gvne.  That  trunqi  card  la  "In 
depth  deccpUgkx". 

Like  their  dd-tlms  Idols,  most  of  todayls 
lords  and  cotnmuniqae  ccmmandos  are 
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also  »eMotii  wltb  K  piratical  morality.  They 
play  the  game  "atiythtog  goes"  style.  The 
technique  baa  now  reached  acandaloua  pro- 
portions. I 

The  lordB  of  oofnmunlffatton  have  pullad 
out  aU  moral  stops  to  make  their  prejudicca 
look  good.  It  is  labor  In  vain.  The  philosophy 
of  Anything  Ooea  breachea  law  and  logic;  tt 
can  stand  only  so  aauch  "ixopplng". 

The  dirty  tricks  of  "in  depth  reporting" 
may  serve  temporary  purposes,  but  the  mur> 
der  of  truth  will  always  out.  Inevitably. 
Brain-wash  phrase  makers  tend  eventually  to 
outsmart  themselyee  and  build  their  own 
gallows. 

The  philosophy  I  of  Anything  Ooes  Is  un- 
stable by  nature,  and  certain  eventually  to 
trip  over  Its  own  errors.  Meanwhile,  the  "la 
depth"  artlBta  have  a  ball,  "moulding"  public 
opinion  to  suit  their  own  devious  purposesl 
Public  oplni<^  is  rarely  reported  or  re- 
flected these  days,  it  is  made,  manufactured, 
mass-produced.  The  techniques  of  "in  depth 
reix>rting"  are  perfect  toola;  they  are  capabla 
of  going  to  any  length,  or  any  direction. 

What  old-tlmert  In  the  journalism  trade 
derided  and  denounced  as  news-slanting  and 
between-the-Unea  deception  baa  recently 
come  Into  its  ow^,  and  is  all  the  rage  for 
most  news  media.  Fitting  atmosphere  for 
Free  Press  Week? 

If  the  trend  cobtlnues,  news  will  lose  all 
significance  as  a  Word.  Eventually,  all  publie 
information  will  fome  from  tlie  polltidana, 
pre-chewed  and  pre-dlgested.  Future  gen- 
erations may  be  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween fact  and  fantasy. 

The  prospect  Is  not  good.  The  conae- 
quencea,  logically  enough,  will  be  a  continue 
ing  chaos  of  pubUc  frustration  and  mounting 
confusion.  Journalism  haa  never  known  such 
instability,  nor  tbe  public  so  much  skep- 
ticism. 

Granted  that  g^ted  "in  depth  artists"  can 
justify  or  oondetnn  with  the  greatest  o( 
ease,  any  given  set  of  circumstances.  Ques- 
tion is,  "How  often  can  they  reverse  their 
Intellectual  field  wltbout  running  them- 
selves ragged?"     I 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  said  once  to  have  ob- 
served that  no  man  can  ever  acquire  a  good- 
enough  memory  to  become  an  accomplished 
and  successful  liar. 

Iliis  la  the  mortal  weaknesa  of  synthetical- 
ly mxule  public  opinion  I 

Juat  aa  one  wofkaday  lie  leans  on  another, 
and  needs  another  and  another,  ad  Inflnltem, 
BO,  too,  with  editcrial  fraud  I  Unless  the  trend 
la  reversed,  and  truth  becomes  fashlonabia 
again,  journalism  la  headed  for  big  trouble. 
It  la  not  inconceivable  to  say  that  Ameri- 
can communlcatlona  media  could  lose  their 
identity  and  their  preaa  freedom  wlthla 
the  decade.  Hie  <Uiy  of  reckoning  and  servi- 
tude may  be  thalt  far  away,  or  Just  around 
the  comer. 

This  much  is  certain.  TTce  press  is  in  dan- 
ger; and  the  day*  of  private  enterprise  put>- 
llshlng  may~  well  be  numbered.  The  ones 
proud  profession  of  journalism  is  hard  put 
to  attract  recruKts.  Need  anyone  ask  whyT 
Instead  of  taklhg  bows  and  basking  In  the 
reflected  glories  of  history.  It  seems  to  nw 
that  the  present  prees  and  communicatloni 
lords  of  the  coentry  mlgbt  have  put  pu 
National  Newspaper  Week  Juat  past  to  better 
uses. 

They  could  have  used  the  occasion  for 
some  badly  needed  soul-searching  and  con- 
sdence-problng.  They  could  have  stoppaA 
holding  a  mirror  to  the  world  for  an  instaat 
and  studied  the^  own  reflecUona. 

I  am  well  aw4re  that  tbla  sounds  Ilka  a 
harsh,  scathing,  J  blanket  indictment  of  tts 
entire  professlcnl.  Tbls  Is  unfortunate,  but 
Inevitable,  when  ao  many  are  IneztrtcaUy  iar 
volved,  and  ao  deeply  enmeshed  In  sewaff*  it- 
the  mind  i 

I  dont  oontsiid  that  tbs  ugly  condidov 
are  tmiveraaL  lldo  say  that  they  are  wsl 
enough  to  be  called  "almost  general".  Oti- 
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^tBly.  there  are  aome  notable  and  ilgnlfl' 
Mat  exceptions. 

Xneae  know  who  ttaey  are;  and  so,  I 
pKt,  do  the  people  I 


•f    the    NalioMl 
Gallery  of  Art 

,  KXTENSKW  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PBKKSTI.VAlnA 

or  IBS  HOUSB  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  call  the 
■ttantlon  of  the  Congress  and  the  Amerl- 
esa  people  to  the  usual  fine  calendar  of 
erents  for  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  for 
the  month  of  November.  The  lectures, 
Dims,  tours,  and  Q>ecial  exhibits  of  the 
Nttlonal  Gallery  continually  enrich  the 
euKoral  life  of  our  Nation's  Capital: 

NinoNAL  Oallxbt  of  Akt — Calekoab  or 
Events,  Novembes  1967 

Tbt  Oallery  Is  open  on  weekdays  from  10 
un.  to  6  pjn.  and  on  Sundays  from  2  pjn.  to 
10  pjn.  The  cafeteria  Is  open  on  weekdays 
im  11  ajn.  to  4  p.m.  and  on  Sundays  from 
4  pin.  to  7  pjn.  Admiaslon  Is  free  to  the 
Gallery  and  to  all  programs  scheduled. 

Ooottaulng  exhibition;  "Glnevra  de'Bencl" 
ty  btonardo  da  Vlncl.  New  acqulstlon.  Lobby 
a 

Ufl  Christmas  cards:  Beproductlons  of  48 
ptaaagi.  Ecultures,  and  prints  from  the  Gal- 
ImfM  Collection,  In  color,  tipped  onto  French 
tOiOcn,  and  in  black  and  wtiite  (with  enve- 
loiMi).  Prices  25<,  20*,  15<,  and  10<  each, 
•id.  Orders  under  SI. 00  add  25*  ban- 
diarge.  Free  catalogue  with  black-and- 
\  Illustrations  upon  request. 
Jlsw reproductions:  10"  x  26"  Color  Repro- 
Mtans:  Bellows,  "The  Lone  Tenement"; 
■■■BRl,  "The  Letter";  Boudln,  '"The  Beach 
«t  VnernUe":  cesaune,  "Landscape  in  Pro- 
WBca";  Degas,  "Four  Dancers";  Vincent  van 
OBIh.  "Girl  In  White";  Hlcka,  "The  Cornell 
*tar;  Monet,  "The  Houaea  of  Parliament, 
tasit";  Monet,  "Vase  of  Oirysanthemums"; 
8«|Bit,  "Street  In  Venice";  Turner,  "Mort- 
l»to  Terrace";  Twachtman,  "Winter  Har- 
■ony"  S2.95  each   postpaid. 

■toent  publication:  Catalogue.  "Renais- 
■ace  Bronzes  from  the  Samuel  H.  Kress 
OnOfctlon"  by  John  Pope-Hennessy.  333 
Jjljs.  616  lUustrations,  12"  x  9^4".  «18.60 

■•wded  tours:  Acoustiguide.  A  4S-minute 
JWBahsed  tour  of  20  NaUonal  Oallery  maa- 
wT»aoes  selected  and  described  by  Director 
«a  Walker.  A  portable  unit  may  be  rented 
w  ■*  for  one  person,  35<  for  two. 

Isrtjwr.  A  description  of  every  object  in 
»  rtilttUon  galleries.  Talks  in  each  room, 
r'rl"*^'^  visited  in  any  order,  last  about 
»  nuiules.  A  amall  receiving  set  may  be 
for  25*.  ' 


mi:  -The  American  Vision"  wlU  be  ahown 
■  we  auditorium  on  Saturdays  at  2;  16  pjn. 

*WB»T,  OCTOSn  30,  THKOUCH  SUNDAT, 
KOVEICBEX    5 

Vn?S!*JJLJ**  ^^^'  ^'^^-  "Pope  Plus 
Wtattie  SisUne  Chapel"  (Samuel  H^^Kreas 
^J^wo) ,  gallery  88.  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
^jV.M:0O  and  2:00;  Sunday,  3:30  and  0  00 
'«w«the  week:  Italian  painting,  "Fior-  ' 

»?toSr2^o!^'^*^  ^"^  ^^^^y- 

'^Introduction  to  the  eoUection.  Bo- 
*5BiSf*6M™"**'  S»t««»ay,  11:00  and 


Sunday  leet«ire:  "Tlie  HJstory  ct  t^tterj 
Ptoettadn."  Ooest  apeakar.  Jolm  P. 
Cuabion.  Department  of  Geramica.  ^ctoria 
and  AKMTt  Museum.  London.  Leotiue  h>'l, 
4:00.  ^^ 

Sunday  oonoert:  John  MUaa,  tenor;  Lucy 
Brown,  planlat.  last  garden  court,  8:00. 

MOMa&T,  Movaacasa  a,  TaaouoH  BUMoaT, 

MOVnCBBt  IS 


Painting  ot  the  week:  Pouaaln,  "The  As- 
Bumptlon  of  the  Virgin."  (Allaa  Mellon  Bruce 
fund) ,  gallery  62.  Tuesday  through  Thursday 
and  Saturday,  12:00  and  3:00;  Sunday,  3:30 
and  6:00. 

Ttour  of  the  week:  Italian  painting,  "Ve- 
netian." Rotunda.  Tueeday  through  Thursday 
and  Saturday,  1 :00;  Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday,  11:00  and 
3:00;  Friday  (Veterans'  Day  holiday),  1:00; 
Sunday,  6:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Thomas  Cole  and  Ameri- 
can Romanticism."  Guest  speaker,  Theodore 
E.  Stebblns,  Jr.,  visiting  lecturer  on  art,  Smith 
College,  Northampton.  Lecture  hall,  4:00. 

Sxmday  concert:  Branka  Musulin,  pianist. 
East  garden  court,  8:00. 

MOMDAT,  Movncsaa  is,  thbottch  scndat, 

NOVEMBCa   19 


Painting  of  week:  Cuyp,  "Horsemen  and 
Herdsmen  with  Cattle"  (Wldener  ooUecUon) , 
gallery  4fi.  Tuesday  throiagh  Saturday,  12:00 
and  2:00;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Italian  painting, 
"Sleneae."  Hotimda.  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day,  1:00;  Sunday,  2:30. 

Toxu-:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotunda.  Monday  through  Saturday,  11:00 
and  3:00;  Sunday,  6:00. 

Sunday  lectiue:  "Neoclasslclsm  In  Ameri- 
can Painting  and  Sculpture."  Guest  speaker, 
William  H.  Gerdts,  Director  of  the  Art  Gal- 
lery, University  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 
Lecture  hall,  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra. Richard  Bales,  conductor;  Aline  van  Bar- 
entzen,  pianist.  East  garden  court,  8:00. 

MONDAT,   KOVEMBKS  SO,  TRaOUGH  SUtmAT, 

NovsMBsa  se 

Painting  of  the  week:  Monet.  "Rouen 
Cathedral,  West  Facade,  SunUght"  (Chester 
Dale  coUectton) ,  gaUery  84.  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday,  12:00  and  2-00- 
Simday.  3:30  and  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  ItaUan  painting,  "TJm- 
brlan."  Rotunda.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday,  1:00;  Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotunda.  Monday  through  Saturday,  11:00 
and  8:00;  Thursday  (TbankBglvlng  Day). 
1:00;  Sunday,  6:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Thomas  Eaklns."  Guest 
speaker,  Gordon  Hendricks,  author,  New  York. 
Lecture  hall,  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  Aldo  Manclnelli.  pianist. 
Bast  garden  court.  8:00. 


RepresentatiTcs  Hall  and  Gross  Check 
Fast  Ones 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INSIAIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  23,  1967 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  years  there  have  been 
many  duos  that  have  become  extremely 
famous  and  thetr  names  have  become  a 
household  word  throughout  the  UiUted 
States. 


Who  among  us  can  ever  focget  Ruth 
and  Gehrig,  or  Lum  and  Abner.  A"d  we 
can  all  remember  the  great  feats  of 
Blanchard  and  Davis  wten  ttwy  carried 
the  ban  for  the  West  Point  cadets. 

We  have  chuckled  at  Abbott  and  Cos- 
tello  and  we  have  traveled  many  roads 
with  Hope  and  Crosby. 

Another  famous  jialr  which  has  be- 
come the  Idol  of  the  you*  set,  as  of  late, 
of  course.  Is  Batman  andJpRobln. 

But  here  In  the  House  we  have  our 
own  "dynamic  duo,"  who  work  hard,  re- 
search continually,  and  receive  little 
publicity. 

Recently  I  came  across  an  Associated 
Press  story  which  ran  In  many  newspa- 
pers throughout  the  country  paying 
tribute  to  these  two  men,  whom  I  con- 
sider not  only  extremely  able  colleagues 
but  my  good  friends. 

At  this  point  in  the  Recobd  I  would 
like  to  have  this  newspaper  story  printed 
honoring  Congressmen  H.  R.  Gross,  oi 
Iowa,  and  Durwaro  Q,  Hall,  of  Missouri: 

On>  Alwats  PassKirT  im  House:  RKPaasxMTA- 
TTvxa  .Hat.!,,  Oaoss  Csxck  Fast  Onxs 
Washdjcton. — ^When  the  House   of  Rep- 
resentatives uaes  extraordinary  i>rocedures  to 
try  to  speed  up  Ita  work.  Reps.  H.  R.  Oroea  ^ 
and  Durward  O.  "Doc""' Hall  are  all  ears. 

One  of  thoae  two  RepubUcana  la  always 
there — and  usually  both — to  make  sure  the 
Democratic  majority  doesnt  pull  any  fast 
ones. 

"We're  Just  two  fellows  who  are  vitally  in- 
terested In  rules  and  procedxires  and  In  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  minority,"  aald 
Hall,  67,  a  aelf-atyled  "hlllbUly  doctor"  who 
has  been  In  Congress  since  1961. 

"I  Just  want  to  know  what's  going  on," 
aald  Oroea,  a  68-year-old  former  newa  re- 
porter and  radio  conunentator  who  haa  been 
there  nearly  30  years. 

Gross  admits  he  has  been  at  this  "quite  a 
spell."  One  reason  is  that  bis  party  has  con- 
trolled the  House  for  only  two  years  since 
he  has  been  a  member. 

In  former  years.  Gross'  partner  was  former 
Rep.  Clare  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Shortly  after  Hoffman  left  the  House,  Hall 
organized  a  mass  effort  by  Republicans  and 
Southern  Democrats  in  September  1965  to 
put  every  possible  parliamentary  roadblock 
in  the  way  of  the  Democratic  leadership, 
which  was  trying  to  use  speed-up  procedures 
to  bring  bills  more  easily  to  tbe  House  floor 
for  action. 

By  the  time  the  House  finally  adjourned  at 
12:31  ajn.  the  following  morning,  there  bad 
been  a  record  23  quorum  calls  or  roll-call 
votes,  each  lasting  about  25  minutes. 

Both  are  Midwestern  conservatives  with 
usuaUy  dour  expressions.  Hall  Is  from  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  Gross  from  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Gross 
was  the  only  survivor  in  1964  when  Democrats 
decimated  Iowa's  GOP  House  delegation. 

Tbe  two  make  their  points  by  objecting 
when  unanimous  consent  is  required  for 
House  action,  by  demanding  attendance  roU 
calls  wben  many  members  are  absent  and 
others  are  in  a  hurry  and  by  raising  mtricate 
parliamentary  objections. 

"We  put  each  other  cm  notice  when  one 
has  to  be  away  ao  that  there  will  be  coverage  " 
Hall  aald. 

But  it's  a  rare  day  when  either  Is  ataeent  at 
noon  when  the  Hooae  meets,  and  tamaUy 
one  or  the  other  demanda  the  first  quorum 
cau  to  prod  tbe  neoeasary  majority  of  mem- 
bers to  be  present  for  the  day's  business. 

"I  think  that  t>rought  me  to  Oroaa'  atten- 
tion," Hall  aald.  adding  that  the  two  have 
been  brought  more  closely  together  by  Itte 
designation  aa  one  of  the  RepubUcana  as- 
signed to  study  for  poeelble  objectioiis  tbow 
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una  acbeduled  for  paasage  by  uncuiiinous 
eonaent. 

Orooi  consldsn  hlmaeU  "mn  imnftrtal  ol>- 
jMtor,"  a  task  nblab.  h*  amy*  nqolrw  "tb* 
•bUltj  to  get  up  uKl  tmk.  qoMtlons  and 
object  If  joa  get  the  wrong  uuwen  or  Inade- 
quate answers." 

"It'a  not  plefwant  to  get  up  and  object  to 
anotber  member'a  bill,'  Oioaa  added.  *^t'a 
time  consuming,  and  it  lent  pleaaant."  But 
be  said  "a  good  many  members  dont  pay 
much  attention"  to  these  bills  and  someone 
should. 

Their  triumphs  are  usually  more  fleeting 
t2tan  permanent.  But  often  they  lead  to  full 
debate  on  a  bill  and  a  chance  to  amend  it, 
which  Hall  says  Is  really  what  they  are  trying 
to  make  poaslble. 
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Johai  B.  Tuner  Is  Mr.  Miami 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  TLomntA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  19.  1967 

Mr.  FA8C&LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
have  oootrlbuted  of  themselves  to  their 
community  to  the  extent  to  which  John 
B.  Turner  has  In  Miami. 

The  Mlamlan  magazine  has  recently 
honored  him  by  selecting  him  as  Mr. 
Miami,  and  this  recognition  is  richly 
deserved. 

Mr.  Turner's  activities  in  behalf  of 
the  community  have  been  most  numer- 
otis,  but  one  of  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions has  been  his  service  as  chairman^f 
the  Dade  Ck>imty  Community  Task  Force 
which  was  established  in  co(q>eration 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  thousands  of  Cuban 
refugees  who  have  poured  into  the  area 
In  the  last  few  years. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  Ml- 
amain  article  which  describes  but  a  few 
of  Mr.  Turner's  many  efforts  to  make 
Dade  County  s  better  place  to  live  for 
all: 

PLJkM  POB  THK  NKZT  OKKXaATION 

Srerything  being  done  today.  alK>uld  be 
(l(»u  tot  the  people  and  the  city  that  will  be 
here  60  years  from  now,  acoording  to  John- 
B.  Turner. 

Turner,  one  of  Miami's  dvlc  leaders,  looks 
at  the  community  aa  he  believea  it  wiU  be  In 
the  future. 

"I  always  at  least  try  to  look  ahead.  Never 
go  back,  and  never  look  back  except  to  learn 
and  benefit  from  experiences  and  history,"  he 


In  his  17  years  In  the  Greater  Miami  com- 
munity. Turner  has  guided  the  helm  of  most 
every  major  community  effort. 

He  has  been  president  of  the  Mlaml-Dade 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  United 
Fund,  Operation  Amigo,  South  Florida  Boy 
Scout  Council,  Downtown  Klwanls  Club  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Eiconomlc  So- 
ciety of  SovrUt  Florida,  to  mention  only  a 
few. 

One  of  the  most  recent  major  involTements 
waa  as  chairman  of  the  board  and  executive 
committee  of  the  Dade  County  Community 
Task  Force,  and  organization  atated  at  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  President  of  the 
United  Statea  to  Insure  that  there  be  no  ad- 
verse eoonomio  effect  <»  the  Greater  Miami 
y^area  from  the  Cuban  Befugee  Airlift  inaugu- 
Irated  nearly  two  years  ago. 

"The  Tuk  Force  was  an  unusual  organisa- 
tion. We  had  to  go  looking  for  problems  to 


solve.  We  M>und  plen'ty  of  them,  and  found 
solutions  tp  aome  aucb  aa  aastotlng  in  oi>- 
talnlng  mo^  adequate  f edaiBl  fandi  lor  tiM 
education  ^  tlie  Cohan  cbUdrsn  In  Itie  Dads 
School  System,  he^jlng  wort  odt  ttie  prob- 
lems of  the  Cuban  dentiafes,  and  ottier  ^^n*^^' 
problems,"  Turner  said. 

Turner  Dad  alao  been  a  member  and  vlea 
cbalrman  af  the  Dade  County  Oomnumlty 
Relations  Board. 

"If  there  Is  one  group  that  could  <k>  more 
in  less  tiiae.  It  would  be  an  organization 
composed  ^  a  coaununlty  relations  bocud 
and  a  taski  force.  With  connectlona  and  In- 
fluencea  both  within  the  oocnmunlty  and  in 
Washington,  such  a  group  could  be  effec- 
tive In  obtaining  federal  fimda  to  help  buUd 
Mlaml-Dadp  Junior  College,  the  proposed 
state  univfrslty,  and  in  obtaining  funding 
for  Aerojejt-General,  and  other  projects 
which  the  federal  government  could  par- 
tlcli>ate  In  which  would  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  aid  industry,"  Turner  bellevee. 

But  without  such  a  group,  the  momentum 
must  oome  from  within  the  commiinlty  to 
accomplish  overall  goals. 

"People  are  coming  to  n<Hida,  and  busi- 
ness goes  Where  pe<^le  are,"  Turner  said. 
"The  population  trends  show  over  two  mil- 
lion people  by  the  1980's  and  they  are  prob- 
ably right.  We  must  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  next  50  years.  We  cant  simply  plan  for 
the  next  few  years  or  even  few  decades. 

"The  ma^or  problems  ot  this  area  stem 
from  the  people  who  settled  here  60  yean 
ago.  They  lacked  vlskHi.  They  dldnt  buUd 
for  a  population  of  a  million  pa-sons. 

"We  are  still  in  a  pioneer  era.  There  are 
stiU  the  opportunities  here  that  there  were 
30,  30,  or  $0  years  ago.  Sure,  Miami  Beach 
has  already  been  developed,  but  the  same 
kind  of  op|x>rtunltlee  exist  If  you  look  for 
^them."        [ 

Turner  bklieves  that  it  la  the  duty  of  each 
generaUon  to  provide  the  neoesBlties,  such 
as  school,  tor  the  next  generation. 

"On  thU  ptrint,"  he  aald.  Tkade  County 
has  an  excfllent  reputation.  Our  sotux^  are 
excellent  for  what  we  had  to  work  with.  But 
here  again,  taxes  are  going  to  have  to  be 
raised,  or  bonded  indebtedness  incurred,  so 
that  we  can  continue  to  grow,  expand  and 
bufld  more  schocds,  hoiialng,  sewers  and  aU 
the  other  things  that  a  society  needs  and 
will  be  needing  in  the  nnnviwg  years." 

Part  of  fie  planning  ahead  is  looking  for 
new  Job  oi]f>ortunltles  for  the  growing  popu- 
lation. , 

"Miami  must  encourage  new  Industry  to 
move  In,  new  Lndiistry  which  will  provide  Jobs 
for  the  peculation  whloh  in  turn  win  need 
housing,  education  and  other  ptoduote  and 
servloee. 

'T  don't  mean  Juat  big  industry.  Big  ccxn- 
panies  V70\}ld  be  nice,  but  don^  forget  the 
smaller  plabts.  They're  even  more  lmp(»tant 
if  you  have  enough  of  them."  Turner  em- 
phasized. 

Turner  believes  that  It  la  the  duty  of  the 
entire  community  to  help  enooiuage  a  good 
biudnees  climate,  and  the  organization  to 
work  through  Is  the  chamber  of  comment. 

"The  value  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
to  this  community  can  only  be  limited  by 
the  time  and  the  interest  that^i  put  Into  it  by 
the  buslne*  and  professional  people,"  Turner 
emphaslze4.  _ 

InUal  s^ps,  be  believes,  have  been  takte 
to  start  Msiml  on  the  road  to  ftirther  prog- 
ress. Revielr  of  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, a  strong  look  at  taxation  and  problems 
of  the  future,  the  new  Doxiadts  plans  for  re- 
developmeat  of  downtown,  are  aU  a  step 
ahead. 

"But  we  must  take  action  if  we  want  the 
pioblecna  tp  be  solved.  I  am  all  for  private 
enterprise  imi^ementing  theae  «<ing»  but 
not  if  it  takes  another  25  years.  We  have 
been  strug^ing  and  struggling,  and  nothing 
gets  doneTLet's  accept  it  and  lmpl«nen«  it. 
either  in  wtiole  or  in  part,  or  reject  the  whole 
thing. 


"Maybe  th« 
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only  way  we  can  get  the  ite 
flnUtfuirt  la  fo^  aocna  government  group  toZ 
In  and  gst^tt  dona.  Othenrlsa,  the  DctitZ 
plan  wUl  be  Jt  at  another  report."       -^-"m 

Turner,  a  leilnd  vloe  president  of  atla 
Service  Oa.Ctx.  has  hdped  to  impieoiaM 
many  Ideas  and  plans  in  this  ootmnuniteju 
president  ct  the '  Oonunimlty  TWerMoa 
Foundation  qt  South  Flwlda,  Inc.,  h*  ^|^ 
Instrumental  In  obtaining  a  more  pram, 
alve  programailng  policy  for  the  station. 

In  other  ar^,  he  serves  as  an  elder  ot  th* 
Miami  Shores  Preebyterlan  Church,  tn«tai 
of  the  Florida  Presbyterian  College,  on  xt» 
executive  committee  of  the  Florida  st»t« 
Chamber  of  Oomznerce,  and  a  director  ol  th. 
Dade  National  Bank  of  Miami. 

Prior,  be  had  been  on  the  regional  boam 
and  dinner  cbalrman  for  the  National  Ooq. 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  active  fee 
over  ao  years  In  the  American  Red  Crew  ud 
cbalrman  of  the  Dade  County  cbapt«r. 

To  top  them  aU,  however,  was  the  Amertcu 
Red  Cross'  1967  award  to  him  as  "Man  «( 
the  Century.", 
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Colonel  Moore  KiOed  in  Actioa 


EXTEirSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  (:larence  d.  long 

or   XASTXAIfD 

IN  THE  HOJtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afondav,  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  LONp  ot  Maryland.  Mr.  Bpeaket. 
Lt.  Col.  James  B.  Moore,  a  career  ofltar 
from  Maryland,  was  recently  klUed  !b 
action  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  oommeod 
Colons  Moore's  courage  and  to  bom 
his  memory;  by  including  the  foUowlv 
article  in  th«  Ricoro  : 
CoLONxL  MO0RX  Kn.i.xa  nr  Action — i^nw 
ROTC  TKACH«a  Hit  Nxas  DxiciuTAaizxD  Zon 

OAMBanxac.  Ub^  October  23.— Lt.  Ctd.  Jama 
B.  Moore,  a  eareer  officer  and  a  fcrmar  » 
slstant  prctvfix.  oC'mlUtary  sdenoe  at  W«|. 
em  MarylandiOoUege.  waa  killed  In  VMaaa, 
the  Defense  Department  announced  y«st» 
day. 

Colonel  Mobre,  who  was  30,  died  Octoiis 
10  as  a  reeuli^  of  wounds  received  in 
close  to  thej  donlUtartzed  zone,  his  vUt, 
Mrs.  Ann  Tri^e  Moore,  of  Cambridge,  said. 


ey.  Pa.,  he  graduated  from  Bid- 
School  and  received  a  BA 

Maryland  CoUege  In  106S. 
In  the  Army  ROTC  proim 
oned  aa  a  second  lleotai- 


BominRli 
ley  Park 
from  Wi 

He  gradual 
and  waa 

ant.  In  the  next  four  years,  he  was  stattonrt 
at  Fort  Benning.  Oa.,  Fort  Hnox,  Ky.,  aat 
Fort  Lewis,  ¥nsb. 

He  returned  to  Fort  Knox  in  1958  for  lal 
advanced  course  in  armor  before  gola(  t» 
Oetmany  for  three  years  with  the  lltk 
Armored  Cavalry  Regiment. 

From  1963  untU  1960,  Colcmel  Moors  m 
assigned  to  tfte  ROTC  staff  at  Westem  Unf 
land  College  while  he  studied  for  a  maitn 
in  educatloa,  He  then  spent  a  year  at  tti 
Command  Of  neral  Staff  College  in  Leans- 
worth,  Kansas. 

STATIONB)  AT  AN  KHX 

He  left  for  Vietnam  In  July  and  wm  itir 
tloned  with  tftie  First  Air  Cavalry  Dlvlaloo  tf 
An  Khe  in  thf  Central  Highlands. 

He  waa  prolnoted  to  major  while  he  mill 
Westem  liartlaod  0<Mlege.  Be  had  Just  >(■ 
promoted  tollleutenant  colonel,  Mrs.  Moon 
learned  fromi  the  Defense  Depcutment  iflr 
she  had  received  c^clal  notlflcatlpo  of  kk 
death.  / 

Besides  hlflj  wife,  be  is  BurvlvsH  by  ttm 
children,  Jantes  B.  Mo<xe,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  t» 
Moore,  and  Biadley  T.  Moore;   bis  pwvsa 


^.  sad  Mrs.  J.  Layton  Moore  of  Rehobotb, 
p^';  two  brothers,  Joseph  B.  Moore,  Jr..  of 
^obotb,  Del.,  and  William  E.  Moore,  ot 
OBinany;  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Peter  Brown,  of 
I^ndon,  Vt. 
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AMnm  by  Uader  Secretary  Nicholas 
tf.  Katzenbach  at  Fairfield  University 
fngrtts  Dinner 


KSTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  ooinracTicirr 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  23.  1967 

llr.  raWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
Itoder  Secretary  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
btch  spoke  at  the  Fairfield  University 
progress  dinner  in  Fairfield,  Conn.  In  a 
my  astute  presentation,  Mr.  Katzen- 
bMli  referred  to  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems posed  by  our  struggle  to  obtain 
equal  rights  for  the  Negro  to  demon- 
ibtte  the  equally  -difficult  dilemma 
lUefa  confronts  us  in  Vietnam.  He 
itresaed  our  need  to  pursue  a  course  we 
know  to  be  right  even  in  the  face  of 
■emiiigly  insurmountable  complexities, 
koth  i^slcal  and  oral. 

Ob  remarks  show  invaluable  Insight 
Md  I  commend  his  statement  to  my 
■kwues  for  theU-  consideration: 

ST    TRX    HONOSABLK     NICHOLAS    DXB. 

lACH,   Unoeb   Secretakt   or   State, 

THE     FAIMTEU)     UNIYEKSITT,     FAIE- 

I,  Conn.,  Octobes  17,  1967. 

ykUier  Mclnnes,  Congressman  Irwin,  dls- 
ttagolabed  trustees  and  faculty  of  Fairfield 
VBlvitslty.  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  m  honored  to  be  invited  to  this  Pair- 
liM  Itoiversity  Progress  Dinner.  With  some 
c(  lb*  political  flack  that  has  been  flying 
inond  us  recently,  It  Is  nice  to  know  that  a 
anter  of  this  Administration  can  stlU  be 
Mtad  to  a  progreaa  dinner  without  raising 
toitlUllty  issue. 

QOTsmor  Romney  says  we  are  not  making 
flwpfogress  we  claUn.  And  Governor  Reagan 
■!•  «e  are  making  more  than  we  admit. 
iad  ttiere  are  some,  most  notably  that  elu- 
*•  and  highly  reluctant  gentleman.  Ho  Chi 
MBh,  who  refuses  to  sit  down  with  ub  at  all, 
iMt  <<  all  to  a  progress  dinner. 

iatnaUy,  I  like  the  word  "progress"  and 
*B^i9Py  to  be  associated  with  It.  We  have 
■ait  a  lot  of  brogress  in  this  country  in  re- 
•rtjMTs,  a  fact  easily  lost  betwixt  the  high 
SHrtty  problems  that  continue  to  beset  us. 
^^^  tte  progress  is  undlaputable  and  pro- 
*^^  snd  the  problems  we  now  face  as  a 
■*BBhave,  not  Inlrequently,  been  sired  by 
^twy  progress  that  preceded  them.  Each 
■n  toward  has  uncovered  a  set  of  new  and 
■SB  liaiBher  problems  hidden  beneath. 

lis  Struggle  to  obtain  equal  rights  for 
***>»"  citizens  presents  the  most  obvious 
■tsMUng  Ulustratlon  of  what  I  mean.  It 
■►■■gnlficent  story— and  one  With  which 
jawi  all  familiar.  Tou  recall  the  lon^ 
■•Ms  in  the  courts  to  establish  legal  equal - 
^nm  remember  how  that  principle  was 
■M*  affirmed  In  the  historic  1954  Siqu-emc 
2»*  •Shool  decision.  And  you  remember 
■f^decUion  stimulated  the  great  efforts 
■■Jlement  the  principle,  efforts  which 
52  S^"'*  such  epic  dramas  as  those  of 
■■•■ock  and  Montgomery  and  Selma,  ef- 
■fc-wnlch  still  opntlnue. 
4^^  political  Side,  t^ese  efforts  brought 
2*«tog  the  1064  CivU  Rights  Act.  out- 
^■g  discrimination  in  .public  accommo- 


dations and  facilities  and  providing  ways  to 
end  discrimination  In  federally-assisted  pro- 
grams and  in  employment.  A  year  later,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  provided  tools  to 
enable  Negroes  to  vote  in  the  deep  South. 
In  the  two  years  since  its  enactment,  Negro 
voter  registration  has  increased  by  over  half 
a  million  in  the  five  deep-South  states. 

At  part  of  this  continuing  effort,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  recommended  legislation  to 
Congress  which  would  help  knock  down  re- 
maining barriers  to  equality.  We  have  urged 
passage  of  bills  prohibiting  dlBcrlmlnation  in 
the  sale,  rental  and  financing  of  housing  and 
in  the  selection  of  federal  and  state  Juries. 
as  well  as  legislation  permitting  federal 
prosecution  for  racial  crimes  when  state  or 
local  authorities  are  imable  or  unwilling  to 
act — the  need  for  which  is  particularly  de- 
monstrable today. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will  be 
passed  and  that  the  remnants  of  legaHy 
sanctioned  inequality  will  soon  be  eliminated. 
Skirmishes  In  the  legal  area  will  undoubtedly 
continue  for  some  time.  But  clearly  the  sys- 
tem of  officially  backed  segregation  is  dead 
in  the  United  States  today. 

While  I  have  been  saying  all  this  you  may 

well  have  been  thinking  of  something  else 

of  last  summer  In  Watts  or  thU  summer  in 
Detroit,  of  Rap  Brown  or  Stokely  Carmlchael. 
of  arson,  rioting  and  looting.  And  you  may 
have  been  asking  yoiu-selves.  "If  this  is  prog- 
ress, who  needs  it?" 

And,  ot  course,  this  brings  me  back  to  the 
.point.  The  Ufting  of  the  legal  barriers  to 
equality,  the  enormous  progress  of  the  (ast 
thirteen  years,  has  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  far  more  Intractable  barriers  still:  the 
great  inequalities  of  opportunity  which  ex- 
ist In  Jobs,  in  housing,  in  education.  So  for- 
midable are  these  barriers  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1954,  which  a  scant  few 
years  ago  seemed  a  major  social  break- 
through, now  represents  to  some  little  more 
than  an  exercise  in  tokenism. 

The  riots  this  sununer  and  last  were  a 
boiling  over  of  frustration  over  these  condi- 
tions, a  sort  of  tortured,  agonized  lament. 
They  were  also  a  non-condolable  tragedy 
that  Incalculably  set  back  the  naUon  and. 
even  more  so,  the  ghetto  inhabitants  them- 
selves. 

For  many  Americans  they  were  a  night- 
mare Initiation  into  reality.  If  there  was  any 
consolation  in  them  at  all  it  was  only  that. 
They  brought  home  the  deep  nature  of  the 
grievances  of  one-tenth  of  our  citizens. 

Many  of  you  know  better  than  I  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  that  must  be  over- 
come. Certainly  Father  Mclnnes,  who  among 
his  many  other  responsibilities  is  Chairman 
of  the  Poverty  Program  in  Bridgeport,  knows 
how  far  we  must  yet  go  to  meet  our  debt. 

Squalid  slums.  overcrowded  schools, 
broken-down  housing,  bad  health,  poverty — 
these  are  not  simply  Negro  problems.  They 
are  American  problems  reflecting  failures  in 
our  whole  society.  They  result  from  a  failure 
to  meet  the  needs  not  only  of  Negroes  but 
of  human  needs  generally.  An  urban  ghetto, 
whether  it  Is  composed  of  Negro  poor  or 
Italian  poor  or  Irish  poor  endangers  and  de- 
prives and  depreciates  not  Jtist  those  in  it  but 
all  of  us. 

Clearly,  then,  the  drive  to  eradicate  pov- 
erty and  provide  equal  opportunity  to  aU 
Americans  must  go  on. 

The  fact  that  there  have  been  riots  does 
not  mean  we  should  call  a  halt. 

The  fact  that  great  new  difficulties  have 
been  encountered  does  not  mean  we  should 
never  have  begun. 

The  fact  that  the  work  to  be  done  will 
be  hard  and  long  and  complicated  does  not 
mean  it  should  be  abandoned. 

Tlie  fact  that  there  Is  opposition  doee  not 
mean  we  should  drop  our  commitments  to 
what  we  know  to  be  right. 

I  know  that  this  audience  agrees  with 
these  statements  and  I  ask  you  now  to  move 
with  me  to  an  area  of  equal  concern— one 


In  which  there  Is  perhaps  less  agreement 

but  one  in  which  the  same  kind  of  state- 
ments are  equally  valid.  I  speak,  of  coxirse 
of  Vlet-Nam. 

The  problems  in  Vlet-Nam  are  every  bit  as 
complex  and  every  bit  as  difficult  as  our 
problems  of  race  and  poverty  at  home.  We 
are  seeking  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  build  a  free  nation  imder  the  incredibly 
dllBciilt  circumstances  of  aggression  from 
the  North  supported  by  subversion  within. 
And  we  face  in  that  troubled  land  a  tough, 
cunning  and  determined  adversary  who  is 
counting  on  wearing  us  down,  who  is  de- 
pending on  a  failure  of  will  and  determina- 
tion on  ovir  part  and  on  our  allies. 

This  Is  not  Just  conjectxire.  We  have  It  on 
the  authority  of  no  less  a  figure  than  Gen- 
eral Glap,  North  Vlet-Nam's  Minister  ot 
Defense.  He  used  the  same  strategy  against 
the  French.  This  month  he  reasserted  it 
once  again  in  a  long  article  in  his  army's 
newspaper.  The  best  strategy,  he  said,  was 
to  break  down  American  morale,  patience 
and  determination  through  a  tiring  And 
protracted  war. 

I  do  not  think  his  strategy  wlU  succeed. 
For  I  do  not  believe  Americans  abandon 
what  is  right  Just  because  the  going  geU 
tough.  I  do  not, believe  we  are  ready  to  aban- 
don the  peopl^  of  South  Vlet-Nam  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom  any  more  than  we  are 
ready  to  abandon  our  fight  for  freedom  at 
home,  becaiise  the  going  Is  tough  here  too. 

Uttle  elaboration  is  needed  on  our  aims 
and  purposes  in  Vlet-Nam.  They  have  been 
stated  clearly  and  often. 

Our  objective  is  to  protect  the  inde- 
I>endence  of  South  Vlet-Nam  from  external 
interference  and  force.  We  do  not  seek  to 
destroy  Ncnrth  Vlet-Nam  or  to  threaten  Ita 
regime.  It  is  not  we  or  the  South  Vietnamese 
who  are  unwilling  to  co-exist.  It  is  the  North 
Vietnamese  who  are  unwilling.  It  is  they  who 
are  relentless  in  their  efforts  to  take  over 
the  government  of  their  neighbor. 

There  are  some  who  complain  that  the 
United  States  has  become  Involved  in  a  civU 
war  in  Vlet-Nam.  In  Vlet-Nam  one  part  of 
a  divided  country  is  Indeed  fighting  another. 
But  the  fact  that  it  is  Vietnamese  who  have 
attacked  Vietnamese  does  not  make  armed 
aggression  any  more  acceptable.  Certainly 
it  Is  no  more  acceptable  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  attempt  to  unite  Vlet-Nam  by 
force  than  It  would  be  for  one  pert  of  divided 
Germany,  or  China,  or  Korea,  to  imite  those 
countries  by  force. 

We  have  said  since  April  of  1965  that  we  are 
prepared  for  unconditional  discussions  or 
negotiations.  Since  that  time  we  have  ur- 
gently and  ceaselessly  sought  every  opening 
and  followed  every  lead,  no  matter  how 
threadbare,  that  could  bring  North  Vlet-Nam 
to  the  conference  table.  And  we  will  continue 
to  do  so.  But  as  long  as  the  North  Vietnamese 
refuse  to  talk  peace,  we  will  pursue  the  strug- 
gle,  making  their  aggression  as  difficult  for 
them  as  we  can  without  risking  the  wider 
war  we  do  not  want. 

No  one  pretends  this  is  an  easy  road  to 
travel.  It  is  arduous  and  dangerous.  But  pon- 
der for  a  moment  the  alternatives:  On  the 
one  hand,  a  wider  war  which  could  easUy 
slide  down  the  slipper  chute  oi  nuclear 
catastrophe;  on  the  other,  withdrawal  and 
Hie  abandonment  of  both  our  legitimate 
interests  and  our  ties  and  commitanents  to 
the  non-communist  peoples  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

These     commitments — both     legal     and 
moral — are  so  solidly  foimded  that  I  can- 
not see  how  anyone  can  rightly  argue  that  ^ 
we  should  renege  on  them^  ^ 

Tliey  are  rooted  in  the  Geneva  Accords  « 
1954.  (at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  United 
States  formally  stated  that  we  "^ould  view 
any  renewal  of  the  aggressicMi  .  .  .  with  gtave 
concern  and  as  seriously  threatening  inter- 
national peace  and  security") .  rooted  in  the 
SKATO  Treaty  (which  applies  to  South  Vlet- 
Nam  through  a  protocal  annexed  to  it) ,  and 
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rooted  In  niuneroua  otho:  aasxirances  (In- 
cluding President  Kennedy's  ctfttement  of 
August  2.  1861  tbat  "tlw  United  Ettatas  U 
determined  tbat  tbe  Bqwibdo  of  Vlei-NMn 
shall  not  be  lost  to  the  conununtets  for  Is^ 
of  any  support  whldi  the  XTnited  States  Qot- 
emment  can  render") . 

Our  commltmentB  to  South  Viet-Nam  are 
far  better  grounded  than  were  those  to  South 
Korea  at  the  tline  at  the  aggression  there. 
For  this  reason.  I  am  puzsled  as  to  why  so 
many  liberals  who  supported  President  Tru- 
man In  a  policy  of  limited  war  In  Korea  now 
oppose  a  parallel  policy  In  Vlet-Nam.  The 
objectives  of  such  a  policy  have  seldom  been 
as  clearly  and  precisely  stated  as  they  wer« 
by  Richard  Rovere  and  Arthur  Schleelnger 
(The  General  and  the  President,  Parrar, 
Straus  A  Toung)  In  1951.  They  said: 

"The  objective  Is  not  -to  destroy  commu- 
nism everywhere,  a  goal  which  would  In- 
volve an  unlimited  Ideological  crusade,  or 
even  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union,  a  goal 
which  could  not  be  briefly  attained  without 
an  atomic  holocaiist,  the  objective  is  to  pun- 
ish aggression  by  lowering  the  boom  on  in- 
dividual experiments  In  aggression,  whUe  at 
the  same  tme  refusing  to  generalize  from 
the  Individual  case  to  the  total  war.  Kon& 
had  to  remain  a  limited  war;  limited  In  its 
investment  of  American  forces,  limited  in  its 
goals." 

What  Rovere  and  Schleelnger  wrote  about 
Korea  in  19S1,  it  seems  to  me,  is  no  less  valid 
for  Vlet-Nam  today.  Much  of  the  current 
debate,  in  fact,  is  almost  interchangeable 
with  that  of  the  early  fifties.  It  was  com- 
plained then  that  the  Korean  Government  of 
that  time  was  not  really  representative. 
Today — despite  an  election — ^the  same  com- 
plaints are  heard  about  the  Government  of 
General  Thleu.  It  was  complained  then  tbat 
the  Koreans  were  not  doing  enough  for 
themselves.  The  same  complaint  is  heard  now 
about  the  South  Vietnamese. 

In  both  cases  we  were  aiding  an  indepen- 
dent and  sovereign  government  to  govern  it- 
self— not  seeking  to  govern  it  ourselves.  As 
In  every  country,  especially  in  nations  which 
suffered  long  hardahlpe  under  colonial  rule, 
there  are  some  good  leaders  and  some  bad, 
some  who  are  corrupt  and  some  who  are 
scrupulously  honest. 

Certainly  In  South  Vlet-Nam  there  are 
both  good  leaders  and  poor  ones,  efficient 
and  inefficient.  Bfany  units  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  flght  superbly,  others  are 
less  well  led.  Finding  enough  sound  leader- 
ship has  been  a  problem  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese. Bflracles  will  not  take  place  over- 
night. 

None  of  these  facts,  however,  alters  the 
validity  of  our  basic  objectives  in  Vlet-Nam. 
Relatively  few  Americans  oppose  those  ob- 
jectives. The  large  majority  of  persons  who 
quarrel  with  our  pursuit  of  the  war  do  so 
over  the  means  and  mechanics  rather  than 
its  underlying  purpose.  -^ 

In  a  recent  survey  (October  8)  of  views 
of  Governors  and  Members  of  Congress  on 
the  war,  the  New  York  Times,  for  instance, 
found  that  "Many  of  the  replies  ...  re- 
flected discouragement  that  this  Investment 
of  men  and  money  [in  Vlet-Nam]  did  not 
seem  to  be  achieving  visible  progress  rather 
than  any  basic  quarrel  with  the  aims  of  the 
investment." 

I  am  convinced  that  much  of  the  current 
wave  of  uneasiness  over  the  war,  much  of 
the  edginess,  weariness  and  Impatience 
really  stems  from  the  realization  that  easy 
alternatives  do  not  readily  present  them- 
selves. Tbat  la  why  so  much  of  the  debate  on 
Vlet-Nam  has  wandered  up  so  many  starkly 
blind  alleys.  Tliat  is  why  it  has  explored  so 
many  irreievandes  and  pursued  so  many 
ptpedTMuna. 

One  such  Irrelevancy— one  of  tpB  sillier 
ones — has  been  the  assertion  ma^^ln  the 
presi  in  the  last  few  days  that  the  Admin- 


istration wis  evoking  "the  yellow  peril".  In 
it\mmtamiT,g  ^ur  Interests  in  Southeast  Asia  at 
his  press  Conference  last  week.  Secretary 
Rusk  polnt#d  out  that  the  free  nations  of  the 
area  fully  share  onr  determination  to  pre- 
vent aggression.  He  said  what  everyone 
knows,  thajt  these  nations — ^whlch  are  aUo 
oriental — are  deeply  concerned  about  their 
long  term  security  in  the  face  of  a  militant, 
hostile  and  rigidly  ideological  CoDomunlst 
China. 

By  some  mysterious  alchemy,  some  com- 
mentators managed  to  transform  these  re- 
marks into  an  evocation  of  "the  yellow  peril". 
Any  fair  reading  of  the  Secretary's  words 
demonstrates  that  such  an  interpretation  is 
sheer  fantasy.  His  statement  had  nothing  to 
do  with  race — yellow,  brown  or  any  other. 
They  were  addressed  to  the  unquestioned 
need  to  help  the  free  nations  of  Asia  build 
strong,  stable,  and  progressive  Institutions 
if  peace  Is  to  be  maintained  In  that  part  of 
the  world.  ifUid  they  are  doing  so. 

Perhaps  fhe  most  fruitless  Irrelevancles  ot 
all  are  the  endless  questionings  of  the  wis- 
dom of  deolslcns  long  past.  Countless  words 
have  been  expended  as  to  whether  or  not 
President  Slsenhower  should  have  done  this 
or  Secretary  Dulles  should  have  done  that  or 
President  Kennedy  should  have  done  the 
other.  I  personally  doubt  whether  it  Is  ever 
possible  adequately  to  assess  the  correctness 
of  any  historical  decision  without  the  benefit 
of  at  least  twenty  years  of  hindsight. 

On  all  the  things  that  happened  regarding 
Vlet-Nam  1^  the  past,  on  all  the  decisions 
that'were  tiken,  there  may  be  room  for  argu- 
ment by  tkstorlans.  But  to  say  we  should 
not  be  wh^re  we  are — a  position  I  do  not 
agree  with-f-ls  not  in  any  event  tp  solve  the 
problems  o|  the  here  and  now. 

Now  is  dur  starting  point.  Now  Is  from 
where  we  must  go  on.  But  while  our  current 
action  Is  qellmited  by  responsibilities  and 
decisions  cirrled  over  from  the  past,  it  also 
gains  by  p«st  experience.  Significant  to  that 
exp)erlence-^the  experience  of  all  of  us  who 
lived  throagh  the  period  between  World 
War»  I  an«  U — Is  Jbe  finding  that  armed 
aggression  cannot  be  met  simply  by  appeals 
to  reason  and  virtue.  Armed  aggression  is  not 
deterred  bji  rhetoric  or  wishful  thinking. 

One  final  thought.  It  Is  a  grievous  and 
dangeroias  delusion  to  believe  all  our  prob- 
lems wouU  be  solved  if  we  withdrew  from 
Vlet-Nam.  jr  from  Asia,  or  from  anywhere 
else.  On  this  shrinking  planet  the  strongest 
nation  in  1  he  world  cannot  so  easily  escape 
its  responstbllitiee. 

We  are  involved  In  this  world,  whether  we 
want  to  ba  or  not,  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation.  Th^re  is  little  use  in  reviling  fate — 
or  men — f<|r  the  difficulties  that  beset  us. 
The  work  ^f  building  peace  has  never  been 


easy  and  it 
depends  on 


is  not  easy  now.  But  its  success 
each  of  us. 


Day-Cari 


eUi 


nit  "Recrbitiiig''  Drire  SUted 


EXipsrSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  k.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or  XKtrrvcKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mafiday.  October  23,  1967 

Mr.  SN^DKK.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  soon 
the  HouM  will  be  considering  the  au- 
thorlzatlcn  bill  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opfmrtunlty.  The  following  arti- 
cle from  the  October  19  Issue  of  the 
LoulsvUle  Oourler-Joumal  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  Members  and  readers  of 
theRscou: 


October  23,  I9e7 


Dat-Cabb  Unit  "Riukuituiu"  Dbivb  Buia 
A  day  and  i  light  program  to  find  chUdrai 
to  fill  the  all  lost  empty  free  day-csie  otn. 
ters  in  Louisville  poverty  neighborhoods  wtn 
be  launched  ^ext  week,  an  antlpoverty  pi^ 
gram  worker  said  yesterday. 

Only  &4  youngsters  are  enrolled  in  (|^( 
child  development  centers  opened  lo  i»n 
ago  with  federal  Head  Btart  money.  The  cen- 
ters have  space  for  2M  children  but  six  of 
them  have  flv^  or  fewer. 

"There  hasj  not  been  enough  recrultlot 
.  .  .  and  a  lack  of  publicity  (in  the  nelgb- 
borhoods)."  Mrs.  Margery  Provette,  assUtant 
to  td^direct<»r  of  the  Head  Start  progran 
sald.j^  I 

TO  ICAKZ  KVKNIMa  CAIXS 


Starting  n«xt  week,  male  nelghbodiood 
workers  attached  to  the  poverty  prograai'i 
newly  opened  store- front  offices  will  make 
evening  house  calls  in  an  effort  to  find  mon 
children,  Mrsi  Provette  said.  Teacher  sidei 
from  each  center  will  ring  door  bells  durUu 
the  day.  '  ^ 

Another  obstacle  to  recruitment  has  been 
the  requirement  that  the  parents  be  em- 
ployed or  involved  in  Job  training,  she  Mid 

Mrs.  Provette  said  that  when  the  porvty 
program's  manpower  job-training  prognm 
starts  children  of  poor  persons  enrolled  la  It 
wlU  qualify  itr  the  day-care  centers. 

OfEN  6  AJC.  TO  e  VM. 

The  center^  are  open  from  6  a.m.  to  6  pjn. 
to  children,  aged  2  to  3  in  the  city,  and  2  to  < 
in  the  county. 

They  are  located  at:  Presbyterian  Oommn- 
nlty  Center,  TGO  S.  Hancock:  800  E.  Wub- 
Ington;  Flrsl  Christian  Church,  860  B. 
Fourth;  Plymouth  Settlement  House,  im 
W.  Chestnut;  St.  Patrick  School,  1530  W. 
Market;  Baptist  Fellowship  Center,  U61 
Catalpa,  and  California  Center,  1037  IMb. 

The  Newburg  center  at  Peace  Presbyterto 
Church,  4210  Indian  Trail,  ia  the  only  oot 
presently  flUell  to  capacity. 
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A  Penn  f  Postcud  for  a  Nickel 


EXTEIf  SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDJWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxtNOis 

IN  THE  HOpSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  J 
weeks  ago  ago.  increase  in  postage  rates 
was  railroaded  through  the  House  and 
will  soon  be  adopted  In  the  same  basic 
form  by  the  other  body.  Most  of  Wash- 
ington seemt  happy  with  the  bill,  except 
that  very  little  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed over  the  plight  of  the  public 
which  Is  suffering  from  deteriorating 
postal  service  and  is  now  being  aslced  to 
pay  additional  postage  rates.  Station 
WBBM-TV,  channel  2,  of  Chicago,  hi* 
developed  a  r^utation  for  its  vigoroa 
editorial  policy.  Its  editorial  broadcast  of 
Tuesday,  October  17,  dwells  on  the  pott- 
age rate  Increase  In  a  most  empbatie 
fashlcxi.        I 

The  edltoiJLal  follows : 

A  Pknnt  Postcakd  roK  a  Nicksl 

In  olden  tltaes,  we  sent  each  other  peoaf 
postcards.  We  still  do,  but  very  shortly,  tin 
"penny"  post<lard  will  cost  you  a  nickel. 

That's  part  of  a  package  of  postal  rats  Is- 
creases  alrea4y  approved  by  the  Hotist  ^ 
Representatives,  and  soon  to  be  voted  bj  tki 
U.S.  Senate. 


t%s  increases  are  moderate.  First  class 
^U  will  go  from  five  to  six  cents,  air  maU 
jittsis  from  eight  to  ten  cents,  and  poet- 
lUtb  from  four  to  five  cents.  Second  and 
tfiiri  class,  used  for  newspapers,  m»g«ain»- 
diculars  and  bulk  maU  also  will  be  In- 
cresied. 

Altogether,  the  postal  rate  Increases  are 
opected  to  bring  just  under  900  million  dol- 
]us  s  year  into  the  government  in  added 
nrcnue. 

Ttie  raises  are  not  surprising,  because  just 
ilxrat  everything  costs  more  these  days. 

What  was  a  bit  surprising  was  the  manner 
In  which  the  House  passed  the  bill  raising 
the  postal  rates.  The  bill  does  not  provide 
for  any  Improvement  in  postal  services  to 
jou,  but  It  does  call  for  across-the-board 
pay  increases,  not  only  for  postal  workers, 
bat  for  all  federal  employees. 

Thus,  in  simple  arithmetic,  the  bill  that 
«1I1  net  the  government  900  million  dollars 
In  new  money,  wiU  cost  the  government 
tbree  times  that  amount  in  additional  pay- 
loUs. 

Spread  over  a  three-year  period,  the  pay 
raiMS  are  supposed  to  bring  the  pay  and 
frlBge  benefits  of  federal  employees  up  to  the 
nme  level  earned  for  equivalent  jobs  in  pri- 
nts Industry. 

We  agree  wfth  that  principle,  but  we  do 
Dot  agree  that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  tie  a 
nreeping  pay  raise  plan  into  a  bUI  increas- 
ing postal  rates. 

nie  income  and  exx>enses  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  should  be  considered  separately, 
tnd  the  pay  raises  debated  on  their  merits. 
This  is  especially  true  at  the  moment,  when 
pNMures  to  cut  government  expenses  are 
growing  because  of  the  cost  of  the  war  in 
TletiiAm. 

We  suggest  that  our  entire  postal  system 
could  stand  a  sweeping  review.  The  Poet 
COM  Department  in  this  country  has,  tradi- 
tionally, been  dominated  by  politics,  a  fact 
that  bu  usually  contributed  less  to  its  effl- 
dency,  than  its  deficit. 

Postmaster  General  O'Brien  himself  aug- 
lertcd  not  long  ago  that  the  postal  systetn 
might  be  more  efficiently  and  more  econom- 
Jcilly  operated  by  a  private  corporation,  In- 
ttttd  of  the  government. 

"Bib  klea  deserves  more  attention  than  It 
hu  received. 

In  any  event,  we  believe  that  if  postal 
istsi  must  go  up,  they  should  be  raised  in  a 
tm  tbat  also  provides  for  better  postal  serv- 
IM,  not  in  a  package  that  raises  the  pay  of 
those  who  work  for  the  government.  That  Is 
iieparate  matter. 


U  a  "Big  Boy"  New  Speculator? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  MAsSACRuscrrs 
n  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoJiday.  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  increas- 
o«  use  of  speculative  trading  practices 
By  Institutional  investors  is  a  phenome- 
non that  has  attracted  the  attention  and 
eoncem  of  many  people  who  are  involved 
WW  the  operation  of  our  securities  mar- 
•"■•  I.  too,  have  been  concerned  with 
«•  matter  for  many  months;  and  yet  I 
™amat  whUe  there  are  many  opinions 
•^Jfwed  by  responsible  people,  there  is 
•fflrtntlng  lack  of  facts  and  figures  to 
«B»w  aome  light  on  the  situation. 
JJOm  Sylvia  Porter,  certainly  one  of  the 
°gy«  most  distinguished  financial 
•*""»nl8tB.  has  p<rinted  out  one  Impor- 


tant aspect  of  this  situatiaQ  In  her  <yn- 
dicated  ooltmui.  "^our  Money's  Worth." 
Her  article  appearing  In  the  October  1< 
Issue  of  the  Washington  dtar  Is  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Investing  public. 

I.  therefore,  am  Inserting  at  this  point 
in  the  Recoro  Miss  Porter's  interesting 
and  timely  article: 

Is  A  "Bio  Box"  Nrw  Spkcuu^tob? 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
There  is  a  type  of  spectaculator  in   the 
stock  market  that  never  has  been  known 
before.  He  Is  a  well-Informed  professional. 
He  manages  a  mutual  fund  which  places  a 
large  amount  at  his  disposal.  He  is  a  swinger, 
trading  in  and  out  of  stocks  for  quick  profits. 
Because  he  usually  chooses  stocks  in  lim- 
ited supply,  his  heavy  buying  can  run  up 
prices  fast.  Then  he  sells  quietly  and  often 
the  result  is  the  bottom  drops  out. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  done  under 
today's  securities  laws  or  rules  to  curb  this 
type  of  speculator.  Unless  several  firms  get 
together  to  put  a  stock  up  or  down,  they  are 
not  doing  anything  illegal.  The  quesUon  Is: 
should  there  be  additional  regulation  or 
legislation? 

The  above  simunarlzes  what  is  currently 
the  most  important  stock  market  problem. 
The  problem  is  in-and-out  speculation  by  a 
mounting  number  of  institutions  and  as 
Robert  W.  Raack.  new  president  of  the  New 
TOTk  Stock  Exchange,  remarked  recently, 
"every  thoughtful  professional  In  Wall  Street 
must  be  concerned  about  It." 

Haack  said  "within  my  term  of  office,  the 
NYSE  probably  will  have  to  make  a  decision 
on  how  far  its  responsibilities  go.  Is  Its  func- 
tion Just  to  maintain  a  free,  orderly  market- 
place? Or  how  far  down  the  trail  should  we 
go  In  defining  what  is  undesirable  specula- 
tion and  in  trying  to  control  it?" 
The  facts  are  these: 

1.  Institutional  investors — ^mutual  funds, 
pension  funds,  life  Insurance  companies! 
bank-administered  personal  trusts — have 
become  a  dominant  factor  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket. The  individual  Investor  is  shrinking  In 
comparative  Importance;  the  institutional 
fund,  run  by  professional  traders,  is  mount- 
ing. UntU  recenOy,  the  institution  was  con- 
sidered a  BtabUizlng  force  in  the  market  be- 
cause of  its  steady  buying. 

i.  But  among  institutional  Investors,  a 
special  group  has  emerged  which  threatens 
to  be  an  unstablllzlng  force.  Included  are  the 
"performance  funds"  which  are  dedicated  to 
the  goal  of  fast  profits.  These  may  turn  over 
their  portfolios  several  times  a  year  and 
whirl  up  obscure  stocks  to  fantastic  heights 
before  they  feed  out  to  greedy  public. 

8.  Mutual  funds  are  taking  on  new  forms 
and  varieties.  There  are  new  funds  which 
specialize  in  "hot"  stocks  within  one  "hot" 
industry.  There  are  funds  with  severely  lim- 
ited numbers  of  owners  (so  they  do  not  even 
have  to  register  with  the  Secxiritles  &  Ex- 
change Commission)  which  are  set  up  to  use 
all  known  legal  techniques  for  gambling  in 
stocks.  New  "swingers"  are  "popping  up  by  the 
day. 

4.  Meanwhile,  Insurance  companies  are  ty- 
ing up  with  mutual  funds;  this  will  put  a 
whole  new  army  of  trained  salesmen  Into 
the  mutual  fund  fileld.  Pnanclal  institutions 
are  also  tying  up  with  mutual  funds,  "nus 
wlU  widen  the  market  tremendously  too. 

Are  we  creating  a  "Frankenstein"  here? 
Are  we  inviting  the  danger  of  a  trading  ex- 
plosion and  speculation  blow-off? 

Haack  is  too  hep  to  pretend  he  has  tlie 
answers.  He  can,  though,  see  the  poaslbmty 
of  rules  which  would  be  aimed  at  in-and- 
outers  but  which  would  slmultaneoasly  re- 
strict aU  investors. 

Many  WaU  Streeters  admit  that  many 
things  now  going  on  are  "reprehensible." 
Who  will  do  the  policing  this  time  around? 


Houtkt<'Mue(thcTew' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  MnaouBi 
IN  TBS  BOUSE  OF  BEPRXSENTATTVES 

Monday.  October  23.  1967 
Mr.  BOLLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Sunday  Star,  Washington,  D.C..  of  Octo- 
ber 22,  1967.  Howard  K.  Smith  again 
effectively  sorts  out  some  of  the  myths 

and  facts  about  the  Vietnam  war this 

time  in  relation  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  of  North 
Vietnam.  I  place  this  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Ho  AS  THx  "BlAir  or  xBts  Tasa"- 
(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

About  this  time  e«M:h  year  the  well  known 
news  magazine  begins  to  sort  out  possible 
choices  for  its  Man  of  the  Tear.  I  doubt  if 
I  will  get  around  to  mailing  It  but  my  no^nl- 
natlon  Is  Ho  Chi  Minh.  The  formidable  wisp 
is  one  of  the  bloodiest  despots  of  a  bloody 
century,  ss  Immoral  as  he  is  incocnpetent  at 
government — yet,  in  the  guise  ot  wise  little 
Uncle  Ho,  he  is  winning  the  Vietnam  pro- 
paganda war. 

Ho's  transcendent  talent  has  been  in  orga- 
nized destruction.  But  after  Dien  Bien  Phu 
In  1954  he  had  to  run  a  nation  Instead  of 
merely  destroy  It,  and  the  results  were  almost 
all  dlsastroxis. 

First  of  aU  nearly  900,000  of  his  people 
abcuidoned  homes  and  jobs  and  farms  and 
fled  to  South  Vietnam.  If  the  Economist  of 
London  Is  right,  250,000  more  were  ready  to 
flee  when  the  borders  were  shut. 

Then  to  break  opposition  he  presided  over 
a  bloodbath  of  vast  proportions  for  a  small 
coimtry.  TTie  late  Dr.  Bernard  Fall  estimated 
close  to  60,000  were  murdered.  That,  however, 
could  be  a  minimum  based  on  a  few  cases  In 
which  trustworthy  eyewitnesses  were  pres- 
ent. One  such  case  occurred  when  peasants 
stormed  a  Jeep  containing  the  Canadian 
member  of  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
South  Vietnam.  Ho  sent  a  division  of  troops 
to  that  region  and  6,000  were  "deported"  or 
executed. 

After  two  years,  Ho's  General  Qiap  said  In 
a  famous  speech,  "We  made  too  many  devia- 
tions and  executed  too  many  honest  people. 
We  attacked  on  too  large  a  front  and,  seeing 
enemies  everywhere,  resorted  to  terror  which 
became  too  widespread  .  .  .  torture  came  to 
be  regarded  as  normal  practice." 

After  that  Ho  stopped  executing  "too 
many"  honest  people  and  resorting  to  terror 
that  was  "too  wide^read,"  and  merely  ap- 
plied enough.  He  won  his  I960  election  with  a 
99.91%  vote,  somewhat  aided  by  the  fact  he 
had  no  opponent. 

Ho  not  only  had  the  reputaUon  of  being 
a  great  national  popular  hero  who  fearlessly 
faced  pubUc  opinion,  but  also  of  being  a 
great  social  reformer,  friend  to  the  peasant. 
That  was  due  to  his  great  Und  reform  m 
which  land  was  taken  from  the  rich  and 
given  the  poor — ^though  Russian  statistics 
show  the  rich  were  comparatively  richer 
afterwards.  Anyhow,  there  was  enough  aban- 
doned refugee  land  left  so  that  yields  of  rice 
per  hectar  rose  a  Uttle  until  1960;  since  then 
low  morale  and  bad  management  have  sent 
them  ever  downward. 

A  British  expert  argues  that  the  reason 
Ho  decided  to  go  south  and  resume  the  more 
familiar  arts  of  destructloci  was  that  con- 
struction was  not  doing  well  In  the  north. 
In  the  south,  his  minions  assassinated  30,000 
South  Vietnamese  civlUans  in  a  decade,  not 
oountlng  those  kiUed  in  combat  action. 

Ho's  military  success  is  not  myst«lous. 
Destruction    Is    simply    vastly    easier    than 
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constrootlan.  It  tekM  Mix  Jttm  of  •oQcfs 
•ducatloo  and  mbout  s  yaar  mora  of  wock  to 
build  a  bridge.  It  takm  s  luuf -hour  o(  ck- 
pUnattoD  and  tan  mtautea  of  voik  to  aat  tha 
Xusaa  to  blow  It  up. 

Ho'a  triumph  la  in  creating  and  maintain- 
ing an  Image  <tf  being  oonelllatorT— or  eren 
peaee-IOTlng,  a  natlonallat  George  Waohlng- 
Um,  and  a  eonatructlve  aoclal  reformer.  All 
that  la  pur*  traod. 

He  Buoeaada  due  to  the  perreneneaa  of 
human  nature.  One  and  all  may  go  freely  to 
South  Vietnam,  aee  what  tbay  wtoh  and  write 
without  cenaocshlp.   A  uaeful   few   are  ad- 
ndtted  to  north  Vietnam  on  gtrtcUy  vuper- 
▼laad  toura.  Prom  the  free  wrlten  In  aouth 
Vietnam  come  Tenomous  and  unfair  artlclea 
Ilka  Mary  McCarthy's  admittedly  loaded  ol>- 
■erratloaa.  From  the  restricted  few  in  the 
north  cornea  a  dutiful  parroting  of  Ho  "8  line. 
Thus    Barry    Aahmore,    iMck    from    Ho's 
presence,  added  his  weight  to  the  ^lew  that 
the  U3.  fnutratee  Ho'»  oondll&tory  peace- 
fulneat.  Tet  the  U.8.  Is  on  record  almoet 
weekly  for  peace  talks  whUe  Ho  has  not  once 
abandonad  the  line  expressed  in  his  news- 
paper Hoc  Tap:    -The  Uberatlon  of  South 
Vietnam  can  be  setUed  only  by  force  .  . 
It  cannot  be  setUed  by  treaties  and  agree- 
ment." Mr.  Ashmore  cares  nothing  for  this. 
t^rt  weekend  we  watched  on  television 
Meaars.  Harrison  Salisbury  and  David  Schoen- 
brun — two    of    the    handful    let    into    the 
north — conflnnlng  one  anotber's  Information 
that  the  Viet  Oong  in  the  south  are  fiercely 
lndef>endent  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh— though  how 
they  got  an  objective  reading  on  that  In  a 
blinkered  Tlslt  to  the  north  was  not  ex- 
plained. In  any  case  it  Is  not  right.  The  two 
were  ahnoet  jocular   aboot   Ho's   insistence 
that  there  are  no  North  Vietnamese  troope  In 
the  south.  It  seems  that  If  the  President  of 
the  VS.  wlthholda  Information  for  reaspns 
of  state  It  te  credibility  gap:  but  when  Ho 
teUs  a  bald  Ue  it  is  real  cute. 

Come  to  think  of  it.  BCan  of  the  Tear  is 
no*  eaough  tor  Ho.  Be  should  also  get  the 
HObtf  Prtse  for  flctton.  The  remarkable  thiTig 
ta,  h*  doesnt  even  have  to  write  his  flctlons 
htmaelf. 


cx3ngressiqn.il  record— appendix 


Awcna  "4o»  Shot"  Paoncr  Tto  Orar 

KUkea  tot  $i  local  teea  project  which  haa 
nodvad  —ttntm  raeognltlon  ia  aat  f or  7:80 
pjn.  Oat>  at  la  the  andrtoelum  oC  the  Herroa 
Museimi  of  Art.  Iio  E.  10th. 

Hie  project  is  the  annual  "Chrlstmaa  Ttoy 
Shop,"  sponaored  by  the  Marloci  OOoaty 
Student  Mental  Health  Asaodatlon.  under 
the  dlraetloa  <  if  the  Marlon  County  Aeaoda- 
tion  for  Menti  1  Health. 

The  TndlanjpoUs-bom  project  Is  manned 
and  planned  entirely  by  pupils  from  local 
high  schools  who  purchase  or  collect  on  their 
own  nearly  3,000  new  toys  each  year. 

The  toys  ar«  then  used  to  stock  the  "Ttoy 
Shops"  at  Central  State,  Larue  D.  Carter  and 
General  Hospital  and  the  Marlon  County 
Home.  The  atdte  moves  on  suoceastve  Satur- 
days from  one  hospital  to  another  so  mental 
patients  can  dfi  their  Christmas  shopping  for 
their  children  and  grandchildren. 

The  patlenta  shop  without  charge  and  the 
teen  volunteew  help  man  the  stores,  giving 
a  portion  of  their  weekei^s  and  the  Thanks- 
giving holiday  to  the  project. 

This  is  the  sixth  year  for  the  project,  oper- 
ating through  schools,  clubs,  youth  organi- 
zations and  other  Interested  teen-agers. 

At  the  klckoC  meeting,  the  project  wUl  be 
reviewed  for  new  volunteers  and  a  general 
chairman  will  be  named.  Plans  will  be  made 
for  a  dance  after  the  "Top  Shop"  at  Central 
State,  on  Nov.  ^4. 

Connie  Noble,  program  director  of  the 
Marlon  County  i^ssodatlon  for  Mental 
Health.  Is  project  co-oidlnator. 

Invitations  kav«  gone  oust  to  nearly  400 
pupils  who  participated  last  year.  Letten 
alao  have  been  sent  to  metropolitan  Indi- 
anapolis high  school  principals  inviting  pupU 


October  29,  iggj 


ST  DOBWOOD 

Sergeant  FrantcUn  waa  a  native  of  DetnM 
and  went  to  ad^I  then  before  he  enitetri 
10  years  ago.        i  ^ 

He  h«l  aerTe<i  at  P«3rt  Bragg.  N.C.  pm 
Bwnnlng,  Oa.,  adl  Bdgewood  Arsenal,  li  Hm- 
ford  county.  Md.  ' 

He  orlglnaUy  4as  a  demoUtlons  expert,  but 
he  volunteered  fir  Jump  school  in  1964  sftcr 
two  years  of  setivlce  In  Italy,  Mrs.  Prankim 
said.  ]  ^^ 

Survivors  lncl<ide  his  wife;  a  son  Bvwb 
Franklin,  ot  Baltimore:  his  mother  ifa 
Willie  BeUe  Frtmklln.  of  Detroit;  'seven 
brothers  and  four  sisters. 


October  23,  1967 
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partlcIp«ktlon. 


Sergeant  Fra^Uii^  Paratrooper,  Drewu 
in  Sondi  Vietnam 


TcMSfm  Bmr  Christaas  Cheer  to 
MentJ  Paticats 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR., 

or  nmiANA 
.  IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  RXPBBSENTATIVXB 
Monday.  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  JACX>BS.  Mr.  Speaker,  teenagers 
roc  6  yean  now  have  be«i  bringing  the 
Jobs  of  ctulstmas  to  families  of  mental 
petients  In  Marlon  County,  Ind. 

On  October  26,  hundreds  of  young  peo- 
ple will  launch  the  6th  annual  Christ- 
inas Toy  Shop.  QKHisored  by  the  Marion 
County  Student  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tion and  directed  by  the  Marion  County 
Association  for  Mental  Health. 

Aa  a  result  of  this  project,  over  3,000 
toys  will  be  collected  and  made  availaUe 
to  mesital  patients  so  they  can  do  their 
Chiistmas  aixippins  for  their  children 
and  grandchikben. 

The  work  these  teenagers  do  is  an  tn- 
spixtDg  example  of  humanitarian  effort. 
It  makes  my  community  a  better  "i»^i>» 
in  which  to  live;  ^^ 

AcconUatfy.  I  tanert  a*  this  point  to 
the  OoMsananontt  Rkou  an  arttde 
which  iwpeued  recentlr  tn  the  Indtsn- 
apolta  NHro,  describing  tliis  most  worth- 
whO©  project: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ClARENCE  D.  LONG 

lor  UAKTULim 

m  THE  HOtTEE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Mondau.  October  23,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  W  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
S.  Sgt.  Wime  Tranklin,  a  career  soldier 
from  Baltimore,  recently  died  In  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  Sergeant 
Franklin  on  his  service  to  his  country 
and  to  Include  the  following  article  tn 
the  Record  In  honor  of  his  memory : 
ScaGaajfT   FaaNicLiif,   PAaAxaoopm.   Diowns 

IN   SOXTTH   VORMAX 

A  par&troopen  whose  family  lives  In  Balti- 
more has  died  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  De- 
partment reported  yesterday. 

Staff  Sgt.  Wiaie  Franklin,  29.  husband  of 
Mrs.  Celestlne  B.  Franklin,  of  1302  Wlldwood 
parkway,  drowned  Saturday  while  be  waa 
swimming  near  his  base. 

Sergeant  Fraaklln.  a  career  soldier,  had 
been  In  Vietnam  four  months.  Mrs.  Franklin 
said  last  night.  He  was  assigned  to  the  173d 
Airborne  Brlgadi . 

n  tufa  his  dutt 

Mrs.  PTanUln  said  her  husband  expressed 
his  dislike  for  VUtnam  service  in  letters  home 
but  felt  that  he  was  doing  his  duty  there. 

Sergeant  Fran^ln  had  also  served  in  the 
Dominican  Bepdbllc.  In  196B  he  was  one  of 
2,600  menobers  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
ordered  to  the  Caribbean  country  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  after  a  rebellion  overthrew  the 
United  States-backed  regime  of  Donald  Held 
Cahral. 


C-SA:  Big  Pkne  Wkk  Big  Promise 

EXTENSiJdN  of  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  llELVIN  PRICE 

ZLUMOia 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OF  RBPREOTNTATIVE8 

MoTtdayl  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  [consent.  I  include  In  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Air  Force 
magazine  of  October  1967: 
iMCKHKKD'B  C-6A  Oaijut— Big  Pimts  Wim 
Bio  PaoMiaB 
(By  Etear  B.  Ulaamer) 

•'The  biggest  p^blem  is  that  you  have  to 
combine  the  precision  and  sophistication  of 
aeronauUcs  with  the  sheer  size  of  shinbullil- 
ing."  I  ^       " 

That's  how  T.  ft.  May,  President  of  Lock- 
heed-OeorgIa  Od.  describes  the  challengs 
of  designing  and  buUdlng  the  world's  largsst 
plane — ^the  Air  Horce's  C-6A  heavy  loulsUcs 
aircraft.  ] 

The  first  one  Of  the  giant  planes  with  t 
groBB  takeoff  we^g^t  In  excess  of  700,000 
pounds  and  an  interior  volume  more  thsn 
four  and  one-half  times  that  of  the  C-141A 
Is  on  the  productton  line  in  Building  B-l  of 
IxHskheed's  BfarleDta,  Ga..  fadUty  and  Is  being 
readied  for  rollout  In  February  next  year. 
This  is  an  aircraft  you  can  talk  about  only  In 
euperlaUves.  It  Is  being  assembled  in  the 
world's  largest  aircraft  manufacturtng  plant 
(the  assembly  building  for  Boeing's  747  win 
be  larger  In  terms  of  cubic  footage  but  if 
not  yet  completed):  the  Are  truck  that  win 
service  the  C-5A  dwarfs  the  average  city  biw; 
the  largest  aliui^um  forglngs  ever  made 
(weighing  3,200  pounds)  go  Into  the  C-5A'« 
fuselage:  Its  slxti-flve-foot-hlgh  tall  U  too 
taU  for  any  ezlstiilg  assembly  building— eo  It 
will  be  mated  wllSh  the  fuselage  In  a  special 
empennage  building:  and  the  aircraft's  Gen- 
eral Electric  TP39  engines,  powerful  enough 
to  furnish  power  for  a  city  of  60,000,  are  the 
largest  aircraft  engines  In  existence  (al- 
though subetantlaUy  below  the  thrust-aug- 
mented output  or  those  that  will  power  the 
American  SST). 

While  the  manufactiiring  of  an  aircraft  of 
this  size  and  welgbt  poses  myriad  problems, 
Lockheed  executives  say  none  has  proved  in- 
solvable  or  sufficiently  grave  to  cause  a  de- 
lay. "Tlie  contract  says  that  we  have  to  roll 
out  in  February  1968.  We  intend  to  meet  that 
commitment."  say*  Mr.  May.  From  the  looks 
of  the  assembly  line,  he  Isnt  likely  to  mlM 
his  deadline. 

The  C-5A.  or  "Gsiaxy"  aj  it  has  been  nick- 
named by  USAF  and  Lockheed,  has  under- 
gone a  number  c^  change*  since  the  coo- 
tract  was  awarded  In  October  1865.  The  winj 
design  waa  changed  substantially  and.  ac- 
cording to  Lockhsed,  furnishes  a  substan- 
tlaUy  improve  lift/drag  mtk>  and.  cook- 
quently,  better  direct  openttng  oovts  (DOC). 
The    wing    fillet    ^iae    waa    Increased 


Agfiftn.  The  hlgh-Uft  system  was  changed 
JJ^^t  the  leading  and  trailing  edge  of  the 
-tag  The  original  double-slotted  design  waa 
JpJiced  by  a  tracked  Fowler  configuration, 
^nnd-tunnel  tests  now  Indicate  a  "very  sat- 
litaetory"  perfMTnance  of  the  hlgh-Uft  sys- 
ttm,  which  will  enable  the  C-6A  to  main- 
^in  s  good  climb  rate  even  with  only  three 
(QgUies  in  operation.  Other  modifications 
included  Improvements  of  the  landing  pod 
fairings  and  a  more  pointed  configuration 
for  the  aircraft's  nose. 

Less  apparent  changes,  ewcording  to  Vice 
President  and  C-5A  Program  Manager  H.  Lee 
FDore,  Include  weight  savings  through  Im- 
piOTed  chemical  milling  and  use  of  more 
honeycombed  construction  and  lightweight 
"bonding.  The  imiwovements  result  in  weight 
iSTlngs  m  excess  of  five  percent  over  con- 
temporary methods.  Advanced  technology 
fiber  glass  laminates  and  aliunlnum  fiber 
gjM.  sandwich  panels  account  for  part  of 
the  reduction.  The  use  of  about  8,600  pounds 
ot  titanium  in  the  0-6A  provides  a  weight 
MiTlng  of  more  than  2.500  pounds  over 
standard  materials  and  gives  the  aircraft  a 
payload  Increase  of  more  than  one  ton.  Slml- 
Isriy.  the  use  of  some  760,000  titanium 
listeners  was  dlcUted  by  the  Intrinsic  lower 
Wright  and  higher  strength  of  that  metal 
and  resulted  in  an  over-aU  weight  cut  of 
7,400  pounds. 

Lockheed  officials  say  that  similar  prog- 
less  has  been  made  In  the  C-6A's  giildance 
sjstems,  advancing  beyond  the  state  of  the 
art  of  contemporary  transport  aircraft.  On- 
board facilities  provides  for  a  navigational 
aoeuracy  of  one  nautical  mile  per  hour  of 
flight  and  a  positioning  of  the  aircraft  for 
airdrops  of  wlthm  300  yards  of  the  target, 
without  ground  aids,  landings  at  ceilings 
of  600  feet  and  one-mile  visibility  can  be 
conducted,  there  values  are  reduced  to  200- 
foot  ceilings  and  one-half-mile  visibility 
when  ground   aids   are   avaUaMe   and  used. 

Improvements  are  also  reported  in  the 
0-SA's  Malfimctlon  Detection  Analysis  and 
Becordlug  (MADAB)  subsystem  which  moni- 
tors over  1,300  test  points  and  permits  dlag- 
nostlo  checks  leading  to  the  detection  of 
malfunctioning  components  which  can  be 
replaced  in  flight. 

The  advanced  technology  engine  of  the 
C-6A,  the  Oeneral  Electric  TF39,  entered 
flight  test  this  spring  installed  In  a  B-^2. 
nils  turbofan  engine  produces  41,100  pounds 
of  thrust  on  takeoff,  featniree  a  bypass  ratio 
of  8:  1,  and  an  over-all  pressure  ratio  of 
35:  1.  Its  specific  fuel  consumption  Is 
twenty-five  percent  below  that  of  current 
transport  engines.  Eventually  It  will  have  a 
time  between  overhaul  (TBO)  of  6,000  hours; 
In  the  first  phase  of  the  program  the  TBO 
will,  of  course,   be  Bcwiewhat  lower. 

Oeneral  Electric,  subject  to  additional 
funding  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  has 
proposed  growth  versions  of  the  TP39.  By 
1972,  engines  with  a  thrust  of  46,000  povmds, 
and  by  1975,  60,000  pounds,  could  be  pro- 
duced. Actual  development  of  higher-thrust 
engines  presumably  wlU  depend  on  cost/ 
effectiveness  analyses  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  These  would  weigh  Increased  costs 
against  aggregate  benefits  In  the  form  of 
Increased  payloads,  shorter  takeofls,  higher 
cruise  altitudes,  and  higher  crulae  speed. 

While  the  present  contract  calls  for  the 
delivery  of  flfty-elght  aircraft,  Lockheed  olB- 
elals  predict  that  some  800  or  more  C-6As 
will  be  biillt.  A  number  of  foreign  countries 
bave  shown  "great  Interest"  In  the  C-6A, 
and  Lockheed  expects  to  aeU  the  aircraft, 
couflgured  as  a  mlUtary  cargo  plane,  abroad 
m  q\iantity.  Conversion  at  tba  aircraft  to 
commercial  cargo  operation  la  under  consid- 
eration but  wUl  require  a  substantial  In- 
vestment by  the  company. 


MUltary  use  of  the  C-5A  beyond  logistics 
missions  Is  being  examined  by  both  the  De- 
partment oC  Defense  and  the  manufacturer. 
Lockheed  has  found  a  number  of  corollary 
missions.  One  Includes  the  capability  as  an 
airborne  command  post.  By  adding  three 
additional  wing  tanks,  the  C-5A  Ck>mmand 
Post  could  remain  aloft  for  twenty  hours 
and  with  only  minor  modification  could  fur- 
nish 7,000  square  feet  of  xisable  floor  space. 
It  Is  also  relatively  easy,  according  to  Lock- 
heed, to  convert  the  C-5A  Into  a  tanker  that 
would  offer  two  significant  operational  ad- 
vantages: offload  capabilities  well  beyond 
thooe  of  any  existing  craft,  and  the  ability 
to  operate  from  support-area  airfields.  An 
optimized  taker  version,  featuring  a  short- 
ened and  slenderized  fuselage  and  improved 
performance,   is   also   being   considered. 

Under  study  as  well  is  conversion  of  the 
0-6A  to  a  missile  launched.  A  number  of 
launch  techniques  are  being  examined, 
among  them  Polaris-style  vertical  fuselage 
tubes,  downward  ejection,  and  launch 
throuigh  the  aerial  deUvery  c^ienlngs. 

As  a  heavy  bomber,  the  C-5A  might  well 
be  without  peers,  according  to  the  manu- 
facturer. Its  capabilities  would  seem  to 
qualify  the  giant  plane  for  conventional 
rather  than  nuclear  bombs.  On  the  basis  of 
a  preliminary  study,  the  C-5A  bomber  could 
deliver  288  conventional  '750-pound  bombs 
(214,000  pounds  total  bomb  load  as  compared 
to  a  maximum  of  60,000  pounds  for  the 
B^2).  Bombs  could  be  released  through 
bays  located  forward  of  the  main  landing 
gear.  Using  the  C-6A's  standard  rail  and 
roUer  system,  forty-eight  750-pound  bombs 
could  be  released  in  a  single  salvo  or,  by 
alternating  the  pallets  over  the  bomb  bays. 
In  continuous  patterns  for  several  thousand 
feet.  The  potential  of  the  C-6A  as  a  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  was  discussed  In  the  Aiigust 
'67  issue  of  this  magazine. 

In  cargo  configuration,  the  Oalazy  can 
accommodate  about  ninety-eight  percent  of 
all  military  equipment  In  the  Inventory. 
Ran^e  of  the  aircraft  with  full  payload  (230,- 
000  pounds)  Is  3,060  nautical  miles.  With 
112,600- pound  payloads,  the  range  Increases 
to  6,600  nautical  miles,  and  the  aircraft's 
ferry  range  Is  7.200  nautical  mUes.  Oross 
weight  Is  "728,000  pounds,  and  cruise  speed 
for  long-range  missions  Is  440  knots.  The 
C-6A  can  be  loaded  both  from  the  front  and 
the  rear.  Its  loading  height  Is  adjustable  to 
various  conditions  becaiise  of  the  "kneeling" 
capability  of  its  landing  geso',  and  the  aircraft 
can  airdrop  as  much  as  200,000  pounds  of 
payload  In  seconds.  In  a  quick-change  feature 
comparable  to  the  latest  commercial  Jet- 
liners, the  C-6A  can  accommodate  seventy- 
five  troope  in  a  passenger  compartment  lo- 
cated above  the  cargo  compartment,  "nils 
Installation  can  be  removed  to  furnish  addi- 
tional cargo  space  when  necessary. 

Despite  the  airplane's  great  weight,  the 
C-fiA  will  be  able  to  operate  from  forward 
sites  because  the  "foolprlnt,"  dlstrlubted 
among  the  twenty-eight  wheels  of  its  land- 
ing gear,  is  lower  than  that  of  contemporary 
large  Jet  transports.  The  pUot  can  deflate  the 
tires  Just  before  landing  to  suit  the  existing 
field  and  weight  conditions  with  the  help  of 
an  electrically  controlled  tire-pressure  con- 
trol system. 

The  aircraft  Is  designed  to  cooiplete  off- 
and  on -loading  and  servicing  In  fifty  to 
sixty  minutes.  Its  direct  operating  cost  Is 
2.lt  per  ton-mile,  fifty  percent  cheaper  than 
the  best  current  equipment  can  fumlah. 
Tet  Lockheed  already  U  busily  studying  a 
foUow-on  aircraft,  designated  the  UOX  (and 
nicknamed  the  Megaplane) ,  with  a  proposed 
takeoff  weight  of  between  900,000  and  1,300.- 
000  pounds  to  furnish  the  Increased  airlift 
reqtilrements  of  the  more  distant  future. 


Vice  Pretideat  Supports  Yietaam  PaBcy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r  or 

Hon!  wm.  jennings  brtan  dorn 

or  Boam  caboltna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  23,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Is  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  articulate,  effective,  and 
courageous  defenders  of  our  policy  and 
our  men  in  Vietnam. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  was  one  of 
the  first  great  Americans  of  this  era  of 
American  history  to  see  the  danger  in 
appeasement  of  Communist  aggression. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
of  the  Coimtry  the  following  excellent 
article  by  William  S.  White  which  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post: 

Humphrst  Heads  L.  B.  J.  Attack  Against 
ANTi-VimrAM  FoBCxa 
(By  WUllam  S.  White) 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  has 
become  the  field  chief  of  the  Administra- 
tion's long  delayed  counter-attack  upon  an 
Implacable  an tl -Vietnam  war  faction  led 
mainly  by  dissident  Democrats  who  were  once 
his  close  colleagues. 

Task  Force  Humphrey,  tn  oonsequenoe.  Is 
all  but  continuously  airborne,  as  the  Vice 
President  carries  the  fight  with  characteristic 
gusto  into  every  section  of  the  United  States. 
Already  his  filght  patterns  have  taken  him 
Into  every  State  save  Mississippi.  And  he  Is 
even  now  working  to  add  Mlastaslppl  to  his 
list  as  soon  as  he  can  fit  it  Into  a  bruising 
barnstorming  schedule  which  Is  reviving 
rather  than  depressing  the  spirits  of  the  man 
who  holds  the  meet  inhovntly  dl^>lrltlng 
poet  In  Government. 

Humphrey,  that  is  to  say,  is  an  authen. 
tlcally  happy  warrior,  who  has  tn  his  eye 
a  light  of  battle  clearly  too  genuine  to  be 
only  assumed,  and  a  light  In  no  way  dimmed, 
moreover,  by  the  fact  that  speetdi-maklng 
Invitations  are  now  roUlng  Into  his  office  at 
the  rate  of  100  a  day. 

The  lasue  not  only  gives  him  something 
big  to  do — cmd  In  more  polttoally  peaceful 
times  the  calendar  of  any  Vice  President  Is 
often  heavy  with  made  wwk — but  also  some- 
thing Into  which  he  is  able  to  put  his  whole 
heart.  For  Hubert  H\ma.phrey,  tiie  darling 
of  both  the  nuxlerately  liberal  and  the  far- 
Uberal  within  his  party  In  the  old  days 
when  their  Joint  concerns  were  predomi- 
nantly those  of  domestic  welfarism,  In  all 
his  career  has  never  wavered  from  a  ra- 
tionally hard  line  against  CoixununlBt  ex- 
pansionism. 

His  strong  support  of  the  war  policy  In 
Vietnam  long  since  has  alienated  the  new 
left  of  ieolationlsnl;  and  hard  and  ugly  words 
I  have  long  since  fallen  upon  him  from  the 
Ups  of  erstwhile  comrades  who  now  berate 
him  as  a  renegade  because  he  wUl  not  soften 
on  Vietnam.  But  the  shock  oif  this  episode 
has  now  largely  gone,  because  Hiunphrey 
la  too  bvtsy  to  care  too  much  any  more  and 
because  he  sees  Vietnam  as  the  great  divide 
between  the  men  and  the  boys  In  the  oaaip 
of  American  liberalism. 

His  ex-oocnmunloatlon  by  su^  as  Amarl- 
oana   for  Democratic   Action— an   nrgnntwa 
tlon  he  helped  to  found  and  an  organlaa- 
tlon  In  which  at  the  start  led  resistance  to 
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early  efforts  at  Cotnmiinlot  penetration — baa 
by  no  maana  been  an  tithwI^jkI  bane.  For 
following  logically  trom  It  baa  ccxne  a  new 
degree  of  acceptability  for  HHH  among  mod- 
erate and  cooaervattTe  Deznocrata  notably 
and  ironically  In  tbe  Soutb  and  West.  Tbelr 
old  •uaplctoc  ot  bis  domestic  pollciea  Is  van- 
Isblng  tn  a  new  appreciation  of  bla  undoubt- 
edly oourageoua  stance  on  Vietnam  and  on 
Communist  containment  In  general. 

Task  Porce  Himipbrey  Is  operating  for  tbe 
Administration  very  mucb  as  a  military  task 
force  operates  out  abead  of  ,tbe  main  troop 
bodies  wben  a  climactic  and  large-scale 
battle  la  developing  In  a  wide  field.  It  Is  mov- 
ing fast,  bitting  bard,  and  maintaining  al- 
ways tbe  hlgb  moblUty  that  Is  the  baUmark 
of  any  forward  assault  unit  on  martial  ter- 
rain. 

In  a  slngl*  vlalt  to  a  single  area  Humpbrey 
Will  make  a  minimum  of  tbree  appearances: 
One  to  some  non-i>olltlcal  and  general  body, 
say  a  meeting  of  a  Catholic.  Protestant,  Jew- 
ish charity  group;  another  before  the  local 
or  regional  press  and  television;  a  third  In 
private  to  aome  group  of  business  or  labor 
leaden. 

Tlie  aggregate  attendance  at  these  far- 
scattered  public  E^pearancea  already  runs  In 
tbe  hundreds  of  thousands  and  will  at  length 
run  Into  millions.  Humphrey  has  long  since 
abandoned  any  notion  of  turning  the  other 
cheek  to  bard-core  peaceniks  and  Is  giving 
more  than  he  gets  on  every  college  campus. 
He  la  hitting  the  theme  that  three  successive 
Presidents  have  found  resistance  to  mlUtary 
communism  In  Asia  to  be  Indispensable  and 
that  all  tbree  are  unlikely  to  be  wrong. 

He  Is  wryly  aware  that  be  la  little  noted 
In  Waahlngton  and  tbe  East,  which  he  re- 
gards as  pretty  well  drenched  with  anti-war 
propaganda,  but  asserts  that  out  In  the  coun- 
try the  majority  will  support  tbe  war  to  the 
end  when  Its  J'ifft1fl<T«tlons  are  presented 
with  force  and  without  apology. 

Right  or  wrong,  he  la  going  for  broke;  he 
la  prepared  to  live  or  die  politically  on  the 
Issue.  He  has  made  bla  peace  with  himself. 


Tkt  Akpwt  Traiu  Are  •■  tke  Wmy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PINNSTLVAJIIA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 
Monday.  October  23,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
anyone  who  has  experienced  the  trials 
of  getting  to  and  coming  from  our  Na- 
tion's major  airports  knows,  highways 
can  no  longer  be  relied  on  exclusively  to 
serve  the  growing  air  transport  industry. 

With  the  Jumbo  Jets  and  the  super-' 
sonic  transport  Just  around  the  comer, 
it  is  vital  that  our  cities  provide  rapid 
rail  transit  senrlee  to  and  fn»n  their  air- 
ports. Thus  far,  however,  only  Cleveland 
has  opted  to  provide  this  service. 

The  October  2,  1967,  Issue  of  Railway 
Age  magazine,  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Airport  Trains  Are  (xi  the  Way,"  closely 
examines  the  nearly  completed  Cleve- 
land-Hoiddns  Airport  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem and  reports  on  the  prospects  for 
similar  systems  for  other  cities  and  their 
airports. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  tbe  Railway  Age  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoao  and  commend  it  to 
tbe  attoitlon  of  my  colleagues.  The  ar- 
ticle followi: 


Ths  AnpottT  TEADts  Aaa  ok  thx  Wax 

Increasingly,  rapid  transit  la  talked  at  as 
a  traffic -free  n^eana  of  reaching  metropolitan 
airports,  accessible  today  mainly  over  con- 
gested highways.  So  far  In  North  America, 
however,  only  the  Cleveland  Transit  System 
Is  putting  tra<}ks  where  all  that  talk  la. 

Los  Angeles^  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans 
and  Denver  afe  studying  proposals  to  link 
rail  terminals  Idovnitown  with  outlying  air- 
ports. I 

The  Port  of  tNew  York  Authority  Is  exam- 
ining potential  of  a  road-raU  vehicle  capable 
of  taking  travelers  from  mldtown  Manhattan 
to  Kennedy  Airport;  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
muter Transi>ortatlon  Authority  Is  consid- 
ering lOO-mph  trains  over  the  Long  Island 
Rail  Road  to  bring  air  travelers  from  Cal- 
verton  to  New  York.  70  miles  away. 

Boston's  Revere  Beach  transit  line  has  a^ 
stop  near  Log^  Airport,  with  bus  transfer 
service. 

In  Europe.  Brussels  Is  linked  to  Its  airport 
by  a  commuter  railway,  and  London  to  one 
of  Its  two  airports  the  same  way.  For  the 
other  London  airport,  two  schemes  were  ad- 
vapced  for  brtnglng  British  Railways  and 
London  Transj^ort  trains  from  downtown. 

The  Important  thing  In  everyone's  mind 
la  that  Jumbo  Jets  and  SST's  are  Just  around 
the  corner.  Oettlng  to  and  from  alrpca'ts 
may  be  a  headache  now — but  It's  Just  a 
small  foretaste  of  what's  to  come.  If  high- 
ways are  relied  on  exclusively  (RA,  July 
3/10.  p.  42).     I 

The  4-mlle  Cleveland  Transit  System  ex- 
tension to  Cliveland  Hopkins  Airport  wlU 
open  more  than  a  year  from  now.  Cars  for 
the  new  service  have  Just  been  delivered.  And 
the  20  stalnl^-steel  units— first  of  this 
metal  to  be  blillt  for  transit  operations  by 
Pullman-Standard — have  already  gone  Into 
revenue  servlc^. 

CTS  Is  operating  its  aU  day  base  and  off- 
peak  service  dver  the  existing  IS-mlle  line 
with  the  new  dars — rolling  out  their  13-year- 
old  predeceasdrs  only  during  rush  hours. 
Riders  are  encountering  features  new  to 
Cleveland.  an<t  In  some  casee,  entirely  new 
to  U.S.  rapid  ttanslt. 

When  the  t3-6-mimon  order  was  placed 
with  P-S  m  J«ly  1966,  It  was  intended  that 
the  cars  would  provide  fast,  low-coet  direct 
transportation  between  Cleveland's  business 
center  and  the  Hopkins  terminal  building. 
A  test  of  this  doncept  was  so  significant  that 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment participated  In  tbe  purchase  of 
the  rolling  stock. 

Luggage  racgs  for  travelers.  A  unique  fea- 
ture of  the  cait,  designed  specflcally  to  make 
them  attractive  to  air  travelers,  Is  tbe  lug- 
gage rack  installed  Just  Inside  the  doorway 
at  each  end.  This  five-shelf  storage  area  was 
chosen  In  prefference  to  racks  over  tbe  pas- 
senger seats  because  It  wlU  simplify  and 
spaced  the  handling  of  bulky  luggage. 

Air  conditioning  Is  new  for  Cleveland 
transit  riders:  the  Vapor  Injectalre  air  cir- 
culating system  is  a  "flrsf  In  the  VS.  The 
four  100-hp  laotors  on  each  es.OOO-pound 
car,  geared  for  a  maximum  of  60  mph,  will 
produce  conslUerably  greater  acceleration 
than  traction  equipment  on  tbe  older  cars. 
Tbe  Wabco  N.2  self-centering,  fully  auto- 
matic coupler,  another  "first"  tot  these  cars. 
Is  Installed  at  both  ends. 

Longer  on  ttoe  outside.  Configuration  at 
the  new  units  differs  considerably  from  pre- 
vious CTS  car4  which  are  48  feet  long  and 
seat  52  passengers. 

Joining  tbe  transit-Industry  trend,  CTS 
opted  tor  the  longest  possible  units  and 
was  able  to  fit  70-foot  cars  (over  antl-cllm- 
bers)  on  tbe  existing  line  with  only  minor 
alterations  at  three  station  platforms.  Seat 
spacing  has  been  Increased  and  two  lug- 
gage racks  have  been  Installed.  Each  of  the 
new  cars  seats!  80  passengers. 

Some  of  thai  older  cars  are  assembled  In 
married  paLrs    »lth  only  a  single  operator'a 
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cab  per  unit.  All!  cars  which  have  Just  roaa 
Into  service  are  designed  for  possible  oper*. 
tion  as  single  units.  Each  has  a  cab  at  each 
end.  Because  of  the  300-foot  platforms  on 
CTS,  trains  of  a  maximum  of  torn  cars  win 
be  operated. 

Tbe  carbody  la  essentially  a  stalnless-sted 
structure.  Undoframe  end  sections  and 
bolsters  are  fabricated  of  low-alloy,  hlgh- 
tenslle  steel  and  welder  between  the  Aiai 
200-grade  stainless-steel  side  sills.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  framing,  the  side  sheathlM 
and  the  roof  are  also  stainless,  with  all  vtal- 
ble  metal  an  AISl  300-grade  alloy. 

Plastic  ends.  TJhe  streamlined  carendj  an 
molded  flberglas*  extending  the  full  width 
and  height  of  the  carbody  and  Incorporating 
the  windows,  destination  signs  and  door 
openings.  The  Ibtegral  color  is  chosen  to 
blend  with  the  njetalllc  finish  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  carbody.  The  plastic  Is  molded  with 
extra  thickness  or  metal  reinforcements  at 
stress  points. 

The  car  Is  cait-led  by  a  pair  of  RockveU 
MPT-2  transit  trucks.  WhUe  this  Is  a  new 
design.  It  lncori)orate8  the  equalizing-tram- 
ming arrangement  developed  by  Rockwell'i 
LFM-Atchlson  Division  for  the  180  Chicago 
Transit  Authority  cars  built  In  1964  (HA, 
May  4.  1964.  p.  86).  This  aUgnment  system 
consists  of  a  pair  of  spherical  bearing  Joints 
In  diagonal  comers  of  the  side  frame — tran- 
som connections  combined  with  the  journal 
roller  bearing  Installations.  The  flexibility  of 
this  truck  arrangement  permits  Indlvldnal 
vertical  wheel  displacements  with  a  mini- 
mum of  load  traasfer. 

Air  and  coil  atuspenslon.  Suspension  Is  a 
combination  of  |alr  and  coll  springs  with 
hydrsAillc  vertlcall  and  lateral  shock  absorb- 
ers. At  each  of  ttte  28-lnch  cast-steel  wheeli 
Is  an  ASF  packaged  tread  braking  unit  fitted 
with  compoeltloa  shoies.  Each  motor  drives 
through  a  double-reduction,  parallel  gear 
drive  tinlt.  I 

Each  car  has  four  sand  boxes  which  de- 
liver through  electro-pneumatic  sanderg  to 
the  rail  outboaxi  of  each  truck.  Traction 
controls  are  General  Electric  SCM  type  con- 
trolling the  series- wotind  GE  traction  motors. 
Braking  is  baslefUy  dynsunlc.  supplemented 
with  tbe  alr-opemted  tread  brakes.  The  Wab- 
co Clneston  master  controller  Is  used  for. 
regulation  of  bolii  acceleration  and  decelera- 
tion. Maximum  acceleration  Is  2.75  mph  per 
second;  deceleration  is  a  maximum  of  3.5 
mphps,  in  emergency. 

The  carbody  is  Insulated  with  polyurethana 
psmels  beneath  tbe  windows  and  with  fiber- 
glass above  that  level.  Interior  lining  Is  lami- 
nated plastic  with  Integral  colored  melamlne 
facing.  Partition^  are  aluminum-faced  ply- 
metal  faced  wtlh  melamlne.  Remainder  of 
the  trim  and  finish  is  stainless-steel.  Floor 
covering  Is  compQeltlon  rubber  bonded  to  the 
heavy  plywood  flt)or.  Oarl  Ranosey.  Cleveland 
Transit's  manager  of  maintenance,  streasei 
the  system's  requirement  that  no  paint  ba 
used  for  Interior  finish  of  the  car. 

Special  seating.  Along  with  the  greater- 
tban-standard  seat  spacing,  tbe  seats  them- 
selves are  also  wlUer  than  previously  used  by 
CTS.  Each  is  a  tWo-passenger  transverse  tjpe 
with  stainless  frame  and  one-piece  cusbloo 
and  one-piece  back.  Decorative  heavy  rtnya 
are  used  to  cover  the  molded  urethane  loaM 
seat  and  back.  XJnder  each  seat  cushion  art 
two  rubber  platforms  which  are  attached  by 
heavy  strapping  ever  cavities  in  the  plyawxl 
frame.  The  rubber  Is  a  polymeric  compound 
called  elasta/SBAT.  It  is  formulated  to 
dampen  vibration  while  providing  strength 
and  resilience. 

Passenger  compartment  aide  windows  an 
tempered  Chem-Cor  glass  with  28%  Ught 
transmission  to  reduce  glare  and  prevent  ta* 
filtration  of  Infrared  rays  of  the  sun.  Plastli 
closures  surround  each  window.  The  aUl  k 
designed  as  an  4lr  dlffuser  for  the  alr-ob' 
culatlng  system. 

Tbe  10-ton  Safety  electro-mechanical  alr- 
condlttonlng    paokage    which   Is   reslllently 
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gponted  beneath  the  carbody  Incorporates 
^  oompressor,  condenser,  evaporator  and 
eOBtral  panel.  It  la  designed  to  maintain  a 
It^lflgree  interior  temperature  with  an  am- 
l)ient  at  95  degrees  and  a  passenger  load 
(tflOO. 

Injectalre  system.  In  the  Vapor  Injectalre 
gyst«n,  air  conditioning  Is  tied  In  with  heat- 
ing so  that  either  cold  or  hot  air  will  be 
dsUvered  to  the  car  Interior  at  the  window 
lOjs.  Heating  Is  automatic  and  is  based  on 
energy  released  from  the  accelerating-brak- 
ing resistors  with  a  41.4-kw  auxiliary  heat^' 
imAementlng  the  waste  beat  recovered 
Hon  dynamic  braking. 

Tbe  blower  In  tbe  alr-condltloning  unit  la 
ntsd  year-around  tor  air  circulation,  dlrect- 
ln(  air  through  the  heat  exchanger  to  the  air 
distribution  ducts  along  the  car's  side  sills. 
It  1*  directed  upward  under  each  window 
and  passes  through  fioor-level  noezles  where 
It  ii  combined  with  air  recirculated  from  tbe 
earbody.  Return  ducts  deliver  a  certain  por- 
tioo  of  the  air  to  the  alr-condltloning  blower. 
Tliere  It  Is  combined  with  fresh  air  under 
tbtnuoetatlc  control. 

Ptssenger  compartment  lighting  consists  of 
Lnmlnator  fluoreeoent  fixtures.  It  is  designed 
to  backlight  the  advertising  card  racks  and 
produce  a  35-foot-candle  Ulumlnatlon  at  the 
reading  level  of  seated  passengav.  The  lights 
opente  on  400-cyole-per-second  a-c  power 
lawted  from  the  32-volt  d-c  control  system. 
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Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Courler- 
Joumal  It  seems  to  me,  should  be  of 
gTMt  interest  to  the  Members  of  this 
Home.  For  this  reason,  I  am  this  day 
taserttag  it  into  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Doo  Asia  Wajjt  thb  Futori  Ms.  Rusk 
Seeks  To  Orm? 

••wtory  of  State  Dean  Rusk  last  week 
J^med  a  very  long  and  unsurprising  de- 
tmm  of  tbe  admlnlstraUon's  Vietnam  poUcy. 
CBMmore  be  repeated  that  we  are  In  South 
vMtaiam  only  to  insure  that  it  and  other 
■SU  eountries  will  "have  a  right  to  live  In 
Vm»  without  molestations  from  across  their 
Wtars."  He  told  us  that  the  war  Is  going 
»«,  that  the  new  South  Vietnamese  govem- 
MBt  is  making  progress,  that  no  stalemate 
aONiand  that  the  debate  in  which  the 
I— Icau  people  and  its  government  are 
JW  engaged  "Is  essentlaUy  a  debate  about 
J""*-thla  or  that  mlUtary  move,  thU  or 
■■«  «plomatlc  step— this  or  that  formula- 
■■  «  what  is  In  fact  a  common  middle 
ponton." 

*«  Mr.  Rusk,  In  tbe  opinion  of  many 
«»«nce  have  pondered  bla  words,  opened 
*«wand  disturbing  dimension  and  r«nder«d 
2»»oet  of  hU  earUer  efforts  to  limit  our 
wWMImLnts  in  time  and  in  objective.  Asked 
2<»r  and  to  what  extent  our  own  na- 
«2'^-I?^^"^*y  "*■  Involved  in  Vietnam  he 
■jr~Wlthln  the  next  decade  or  two,  there 
?  y  *  billion  Chinese  on  the  TnainiPT.^ 
^■•a  with  nuclear  weapons,  with  no  cer- 
«^ss  to  what  their  atUtude  toward  the 
2«oiA^  will  be.  .  .  .  Now  we  believe  that 
?■'"*  hauons  of  Asia  must  brace  thcm- 
^^••t  themselves  set;  with  secure,  pro- 
2J»t.  stable  iBMtutlODs  of  their  own,  with 
•"Viatkm  amcwg  tbe  free  nations  of  AsU 


stretching  from  Korea  and  Jmpua  right 
around  to  tha  suboontinmt,  If  than  ta  to 
be  peace  In  Asia  orver  the  next  ten  to  M 

years.  .  .  ." 

Air  AwxsoicE  coiciaTMEarr 
One  does  not  liave  to  be  an  Isolationist  or 
to  turn  one's  back  on  the  legitimate  respon- 
slblllUes  of  great  power  to  regard  tbe  pros- 
pect thus  opened  up  with  a  shrinking  heart. 
Our  commitment  In  Vietnam,  from  this  view- 
point, is  far  greater  than  merely  chasing 
the  North  Vietnamese  back  home.  We  are 
there  to  insure  theypeace  and  safety  of  "the 
free  nations  of  Aslh  stretching  from  Korea 
and  Jai>an  right  around  to  the  subconti- 
nent." 

So  awesome  a  responsibility  takes  for 
granted  far  more  than  tbe  American  people 
have  ever  taken,  or  than  most  of  them  en- 
visioned as  our  limited  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam.  It  presupposes  a  view  of  Chinese 
expansionism  with  which  many  serious  stu- 
dents disagree. 

Edwin  O.  Belscfaauer,  for  Instance,  an 
Asian  scholar  of  international  repute  and 
our  former  ambassador  to  Japan,  has  some 
differing  thoughts  on  China:  "In  actuality," 
be  says,  in  a  new  book:  Beyond  Vietnam: 
The  United  States  and  Asia,  "China's  share 
of  the  world  population  has  for  long  been 
static  or  even  declining.  If  present  popula- 
tion figures  are  so  uncertain,  we  cannot  be 
very  sure  about  earlier  ones,  but  It  would 
seem  that  China's  population  was  a  higher 
percentage  of  world  population  a  century 
ago.  .  .  .  Growing  now  at  a  rate  of  about  2 
per  cent  a  year,  as  contrasted  to  rates  averag- 
ing closer  to  3  per  cent  In  other  less  devel- 
oped regions.  It  may  be  further  losing 
ground.  .  .  . 

"China's  development  since  1964  of  a 
smaU  nuclear  capacity  has  not.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, notably  changed  the  mlUtary  equa- 
tion. Large  nuclear  arsenals  have  produced  a 
balance  of  terror  In  the  world  but  have  not 
proved  usable.  .  .  .  How  much  lees  useful  Is 
a  tiny  nuclear  arsenal.  .  .  .  Would  even  a 
weak  neighbor  be  seriously  Intimidated  by  a 
Chinese  nuclear  threat  wben  everyone  real- 
izes that  the  actual  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  China  might  bring  down  on  It  a  much 
larger  nuclear  response  by  us,  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  possibly  by  both?  .  .  , 

"We  are  drifting  perilously  close  to  war 
with  China  over  Vietnam.  Nothing  would  be 
more  profitless  or  Idiotic.  .  .  .  Neither  side 
could  possibly  win  such  a  war  but  each  . 
could  seriously  hurt  the  other.  ...  In  fact 
It  might  lead  to  a  Soviet-American  war  that 
could  destroy  the  world. ..." 

Mr.  Rusk  seems  often  pushed,  by  circum- 
stances and  bla  own  predUectlons,  into  fre- 
quent comparisons  of  the  United  States  In 
Asia  today  and  the  United  Statee  In  Europe 
a  quarter-century  ago.  The  comparison  U 
dangerous.  Containment  aa  a  policy  appUed 
to  Stalinist  Russia  was,  as  its  author,  George 
Kennan  has  pointed  out,  one  with  a  limited 
application  In  time  and  place.  Its  greatest 
advantage  was  that  no  war  ever  had  to  be 
fought  to  test  It.  It  needed  the  presence— In 
peaceful  formation— of  aUled  troops  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  But  It  involved  far 
more.  PrlnclpaUy  It  Involved  tbe  Marshall 
Plan,  which  proceeded,  and  succeeded  mag- 
nificently, during  the  era  of  containment. 
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wretchedly  ill-equipped  for  an  Industrlallaed 
society,  has  become  a  tragedy. 

We  are  now,  Mr.  Rusk  seenu  to  be  saying, 
committed  to  fighting  a  twenty-yecu'  war  In 
tbe  name  of  China's  oontalnment  on  and 
around  the  land  mass  of  Asia.  But  contain- 
ment did  not  Involve  war,  It  involved  con- 
struction. It  did  not  waste  the  Uvee  and  land 
of  poor  people;  It  rebuUt  them.  In  contrast 
to  a  Marshall  plan  to  enable  Asians  to  Uve 
In  peace  and  comfort,  we  are  offering  a 
scorched  earth  now  as  possible  insurance 
against  scorched  earth  twenty  years  from 
now.  Is  this  really  the  future  for  which  Mr 
Rusk's  "tn  :  nations  of  AsU"  are  besought 
to  "brace  themselves,  get  themselves  set?" 


Pigbtbig  Serykemea  Are  the  Steppuf. 
•tooe  to  Office 
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When  the  Marshall  Plan  had  achieved  its 
objective  of  making  Western  Europe— a 
highly  Industrialized  and  homogeneous 
group  of  nations — once  more  economically 
self-sufficient  and  mUltarlly  self-reliant,  the 
whole  reason  for  containment  of  possible 
Soviet  aggression  withered  away.  But  It  has 
been  and  Is  now  being,  to  tbe  distress  of  its 
enundator,  invoked  aa  a  living  and  valid 
poUcy  by  a  State  Etepartment  rooted  In  tbe 
remembrance  of  things  past.  Its  application 
to  another  continent,  to  entirely  dlffetwnt 
olrcumstances  and  to  a  group  of  nations 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSH 

or  nxDrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Editor 
l^n  Daunoras,  of  the  Summit  Valley 
Times,  Is  a  thoughtful,  ehergetic,  and 
dedicated  newspaperwoman  who  la 
known  for  her  candid  views. 

In  a  column  in  that  publication  on 
Wednesday,  October  18,  Miss  Daunoras 
addressed  herself  directly  to  the  polttleal 
complications  within  the  coimtry  caused 
by  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

This  Is  such  a  forthright  commentary 
I  feel  It  deserves  careful  scrutiny: 

FlORTTNO      SEBVICEICXIT      AEE      THX      STEFPnrO 

Stone  to   OmcE 
(By  Lyn  Daunoras) 
More  and  more  we  liave  come  to  admiiw 
our  senior  senator  from  Illinois,  Bveivtt  Mc- 
Klnley  Dlrksen. 

While  all  the  opportunists  are  using  otxr 
armed  forces  In  Vletn  Nam  as  pawns  In  the 
great  vote-getting  of  November  1968,  Dlrksen 
has  laid  his  senatorial  ambitions  on  the  line, 
-insofar  as  re-election  Is  concerned,  by  having 
the  courage  to  speak  up  for  our  position, 
tenuous  as  It  is.  In  that  country.  By  so  doing, 
he  is  setting  aside  partisan  poUtics  In  defend- 
ing a  Democratic  president.  ThU  U  the  type 
of  man  we  need  more  of  In  Washington. 

Romney  U  a  hopeless  cause.  Plrat  he  cur- 
ried the  Negro  vote  by  letting  Detroit  bum 
to  the  ground  rather  than  even  attempt  to 
stop  the  rioting  there  last  simuner  and  now 
he  U  bleating  about  having  been  "brain- 
washed" about  Viet  Nam  in  the  days  when  he 
spoke  up  for  our  action  there— before  he 
realized  how  unpopular  It  was  with  some  of 
the  pubUc.  First  of  aU,  who  needs  a  president 
who  can  be  so  easily  brainwashed?  And  sec- 
ondly, we  don't  dig  a  candidate  who  vacU- 
Utes  on  Issues  Just  to  build  up  bU  vote. 

We  had  enough  of  that  in  1964.  Goldwater 
could  have  won  the  election  had  he  been  dla- 
ivonest  In  his  promises  to  the  people.  Instead, 
he  had  the  nerve  to  say  that  If  we  go  into  a 
coimtry,  we  should  win  tbe  war  and  get  out. 
ThU  made  him  a  "warmonger"  and  tlie 
Democrats,  who  were  promising  to  "bring  tha 
boys  home,"  made  tbe  most  of  it.  But  as  soon 
as  election  was  over.  Ooldwater's  call  for 
escalation  was  carried  through. 

DeUver  us  fnom  candidates  who  promlaa 
the  moon  in  order  to  get  Into  office.  ThU 
crowd  Includes  Chuck  Percy,  too.  who  has  a 
long  way  to  go  before  he  hopes  to  Inherit 
tlie  mantle  of  greatnesa  worn  by  T^firT«n_ 
Talk  u  cheap— it's  action  that  counts 
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Uuch  aa  we  are  anti-LBJ,  w«  must  say  we 
admire  his  stand,  too.  In  defending  ma  ac- 
tion In  Viet  Nam  when  he  knows  It  may  well 
cost  him  the  nomination.  Bobby  Kennedy, 
appealing  to  tbe  hippies  and  young  vote  with 
his  long  hair  and  bangs,  is  carrying  on  tbe 
"peace  crusade"  which  Is  amusing  when  one 
considers  that  the  war  was  escalated  and 
more  troopa  sent  over  to  fight  under  his 
brother's  administration. 

So  what  about  Viet  Nam?  Are  we  to  leave 
our  boys  defenseless  (with  apologies  to  Right 
Guard)  while  candidates  argue  tbe  merit  of 
staying  there?  Are  we  to  settle  for  a  dis- 
honorable peace?  Isnt  It  pectillar  that  the 
largest,  richest,  most  powerful  country  in  the 
world  Is  stymied  by  a  Uny  Asian  town  not 
even  as  large  as  Rhode  Island? 

And  what  of  the  boys  who  have  already 
sacrificed  their  Uves  there?  Has  It  been  In 
vain?  It  would  be  If.  as  the  Doves  will  It,  we 
Just  back  out  sheepishly  and  try  to  forget  the 
whole  thing. 

There  used  to  be  a  car  slogan  that  went, 
"Ask  tbe  man  who  owns  one."  Well  If  any- 
one bothers  to  ask  the  man  who  has  been 
there,  they  would  find  that,  unlike  tbe 
Korean  war  when  men  didn't  realize  why  we 
were  there  «md  were  defecting  to  the  enemy, 
tbe  boys  fighting  In  Viet  Nam  today  are  writ- 
ing home  to  speak  up  for  our  need  there. 

Receiving  letters  from  Brookfield  boys  dur- 
ing that  vlUage's  "Viet  Nam  Day  In  Brook- 
field"  to  honor  their  fighting  men,  we  reprint 
here  some  of  the  excerpts  from  their  notes 
of  thanks: 

"These  people  are  disease-ridden  and  dirty, 
but  they  have  more  dignity  than  anyone  I've 
ever  known.  They  never  complain.  They  work 
slow  and  steady,  but  they  always  work.  These 
people  live  from  one  day  to  tbe  next.  They 
have  to  feed  and  clothe  their  children.  If 
there  la  Just  enough  food  to  survive,  you  can 
be  sure  there's  no  money  for  a  doctor.  These 
people  depend  on  every  American  medical 
facility  in  Viet  Napi.  The  only  thanks  they 
can  give  is  a  heart-felt  smile,  but  do  you 
know — it's  more   than  enough?" 

"Bren  though  the  country  Is  diseased  emd 
contaminated  and  the  living  conditions  are 
below  that  ot  the  slums,  these  people  still 
work  hard  Just  to  keep  alive.  I  have  been  over 
here  only  three  months  and  I  respect  them 
very  much.  I'm  glad  I  volunteered  to  come 
over  here  now.  It  gave  me  a  chance  to  grow 
up,  a  chance  that  I'd  probably  .never  have 
gotten  if  I'd  stayed  stateside  ch*  gone  else- 
where. We  are  flghting  to  free  these  people 
and  no  matter  what  our  Job  Is,  we're  all  help- 
ing to  keep  communism  from  coming  to  the 
TJ.8." 

"I  read  last  week  In  Houston,  Tex.,  that  the 
asrd  Marine  Regiment  gave  a  group  of  anti- 
war agitators  a  thorough  beating.  I  think 
every  Amert.ean  serviceman  Is  proud  It  finally 
happened." 

TbeM  note*  were  not  In  response  to  letters 
asking  qiMstlom.  They  were  written  by  the 
Iwys  In  Tcaponse  to  packages  sent  them  by 
the  cconmunity.  Their  comments  were  en- 
tirely of  their  own  free  will  and  it  doesn't 
sound  too  much  like  they  feel  they  should 
not  be  there. 
And  then  there  Is  the  one  we  received  last 
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poeslblllty  of  peace  talks.  Why  should  the 
Oommunlsts  talk  peace  when  they  see  how 
disunited  we  are  here?  If  they  hold  out  until 
after  election  they  may  win — not  on  the 
field — but  In  the  American  polling  booths! 
It's  worth  it  1k>  them  to  wait. 

Regardless  Of  how  Americans  feel  about 
this  war,  we'r^  in  It  and  to  allow  our  boys 
to  be  slaughtered  while  they  shilly-shally 
around  In  Washington  is  certainly  not  to  our 
credit  and  only  adds  to  the  image  of  the  "ugly 
American."       1 

Our  vote  w^I  go  to  the  candidate  who 
promises  to  e»d  the  war  In  Viet  Nam— not 
by  crawling  out  shamefully,  but  by  honor- 
able means.  Wte  can  only  keep  faith  with  the 
dead,  the  wounded  and  those  fighting  there 
now,  by  glvln|  It  our  all.  It  takes  unity  to 
do  that. 

We  hate  to  4bink  how  many  boys  are  going 
to  die  between  now  and  next  November  while 
the  politician)  use  them,  as  their  main  step 
to  office. 


New  ideas  leading  to  new  drugs  are  in 
absolute  necessity  for  the  whcVle  heaUh  field. 

If  this  process  of  innovation  \n  the  drug 
mdustry  Is  stoppied  or  slowed — 

Dr.  Ragan  warns — 
American  medicine   and   the  whole  health 
profession  will  stiller. 

Federal  regulation  has  already  slowed 
the  process  of  (Jrug  discovery.  Dr.  Ragan 
charges,  and  ii  is  vital  that  this  slow- 
down be  overoopie. 

Some  method  must  be  worked  out  where- 
by the  pharmaoeutlcal  industry  Is  allowed 
a  Just  profit  and  is  permitted  to  innovate 
while  assuring  ^e  T>ubllc  maximal  protec- 
tion — 

He  concluded 

It  Lb  essentia] 
we   enter   a   dai^ 
therapeutics. 


.Are  We  Ifeaded  for  a  Dark  Age  of 
Nondisovery  is  Therapeotics? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  L  PETTIS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HObSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Moni  ay.  October  23,  1967 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  committees 
of  both  this  House  and  the  other  body 
have  been  actively  examiniftg  the  prac- 
tices of  the  prescription  drug  Industry, 
its  pricing  (ind  marketing  policies,  its 
research  and  development  record,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  that  industry's  reg- 
ulation by  tjie  Federal  Government. 

This  is  no  doubt  necessary  in  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  public  health  protection 
and  in  view  of  the  Government's  role 
in  the  delivery  and  financing  of  health 
care  for  mok-e  and  more  of  our  citizens 
under  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  re- 
lated progrfjoos. 

We  must  take  all  proper  steps  to  assure 
that  the  besi  possible  health  care  is  avail- 
able to  the  American  people  and  that  no 
one  Is  being  denied  such  care,  including 
drugs,  because  of  an  inability  to  pay  for 
it.  The  flowj  of  sorely  needed  new  medi- 
cines for  yei  untreatable  diseases  should 
not  be  impaired. 

Therefore,  it  caused  me  grave  con- 
cern when  I  read  that  a  distinguished 
professor  oJ  medicine  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Charles  A.  Ragan,  Jr.,  fears 
that  we  may  be  headed  for  "a  dark  age  of 
nondiscoveiy  in  therapeutics."  It  shocked 
me  to  learn,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  such  views 


I    urge    my 


are  held  bf  the  Lambert  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  Columbia  College  of 
week  from  a  mother  whose  son  wrote:  "Ask  physicians  |ind  Surgeons,  who  is  also  di- 
the  pe(«>le  bw*  home  to  pray  and  to  let  our  sector  of  the  first  medical  division  at  New 
leaders  know  what  they  are  doing  to  us  by  York's  BellJvue  Hospital, 
not  letting  us  fight  Uke  we  were  taught.  We     ^*^J,.        I:   L    ^V\l     .  #  *»,- 

oould  dlMui  ttus  irtace  up  shortly  if  they'd  Writing  Jn  the  October  issue  of  the 
give  us  the  go-ahead.  WhUe  they're  uaung  journal  Resident  Physiclfin,  Dr.  Ragan 
•reryone  how  human  we  are  and  asking  for  points  out  that  the  pharmaceutical  In- 
peace.  weTe  getting  blown  away.  The  only  dustry,  becHuse  of  its  Intimate  relation- 
way  we  can  bring  peace  again  la  by  force." 

Instea^of  crying  "bring  the  boys  home." 
eandldaiot^rauld  do  well  to  call  for  an  honor- 
able peioe  IBd  they  are  not  going  to  get 
peace  uWulIp mTw  by  letting  our  boys  con- 
tinue toMwgvtrout  there.  The  do-gooders 
in  t*«i«  ooontry  are  not  helping  the  cause 
any  elttier.  AH  they  are  doing  U  delaying  the 


ship  to  the  health  of  the  Nation,  Is  being 
subjected  to  rules  and  regulations  Im- 
ix>sed  on  few  other  industries.  In  essence, 
he  said,  it  to  becoming  a  "public  utility." 
Most  utilities  have  not  been  greatly 
Innovative,  as  Dr.  Ragan  points  out, 
and — 


that  this  be  done  before 
age  of   non-discovery  in 


colleagues    to    read   and 


ponder    Dr.    pagan's    editorial,    which 

follows: 

Ark  Wb  Hkadkd  for  a  Dark  Age  of  Non- 

DiacOVXlT   IN   THXRAPKUnCS? 

(By  Charles  A.  Ragan,  Jr.,  MD.,  Lambert 
Professor  of  M  tdicine,  Columbia  University 
College  of  PhjBlcians  and  Surgeons;  direc- 
tor, first  med|cal  division,  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital) 

The  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  hay« 
recently  been  having  a  bad  time.  Buffeted  by 
hostile  Congressional  committees,  blown 
hither  and  yon  by  an  increasingly  aggresslTe 
but  yet  hesitant  FDA,  they  have  truly  ttea 
placed  In  an  unfavorable  light,  despite  their 
excellent  record  of  achievement.  A  large  part 
of  their  profits  have  been  put  into  researdi 
and  developmeAit.  As  Congressman  Mdvln 
Laird  (R.,  Wls^)  pomted  out  In  a  recent 
8i)eech.  In  "an  Industry  based  on  Innovation, 
the  pharmaceutical  Industry  receives  only 
4%  of  its  research  and  development  money 
from  the  Federal  government,  compared  with 
88%  for  aircraft  and  missiles  and  55%  (or 
all  manufacturing."  Still,  their  drug  prtoei 
are  under  constant  attack  and  their  market- 
ing poUices — particularly  their  advertistof 
phraseology,  which  is  carefully  monitored— 
have  been  severely  criticized.  Comparing  the 
advertising  claims  of  the  pharmaceutical  In- 
dustry with  those  of  other  indtistries — auto- 
motive, food,  cosmetics — It  obviously  seem 
Uly-whlte  and  low  pressvired. 

The  whole  battle  over  generic  versus  brand 
names  for  drugs  Is  contrary  to  principle*  In 
other  weU-eetftblished  industries,  when 
brand  names  jare  an  accepted  form  of 
merchandising  land  Fair  Trade  Practice  aeti 
prevent  disoouiit  sales.  However,  It  is  dlfficnlt 
to  Justify  the^llerences  In  price  of  Idendcil 
drugs,  althou^i  whether  they  are  In  fict 
Identical  when  but  out  by  different  manufac- 
turers has  beem  questioned.  In  other  sreM, 
fly.by-night  ctnipanies  are  seldom  tolerated 
and  should  cerWnly  not  be  stipported  in  th» 
drug  field.  Wiqe  differences  In  price  amonj 
established  firtM  are,  however.  Impossible  to 
justify.  The  final  link  in  the  chain  of  drui 
prices — the  charges  made  by  the  local  ph■^ 
macist — is  now  under  closer  scrutiny. 

The  basic  pfoblem  seems  to  be  that  tin 
pharmaceutic^  industry,  becauee  of  its  inti- 
mate reUUonship  to  the  hecUth  of  the  nation 
is  subject  to  niles  and  regulations  impqjl 
on  few  other  Industries.  Parenthetically 
case  can  be  m4de  for  a  relationship  betwMB 
tbe  automotive  Industry  and  health.  ilM» 
so  much  surgery  ls>  needed  to  repair  the  w 
suits  of  automobile-induced  trauma  And  tM 
threat  of  tiie  tobacco  industry  to  health* 
daily  receiving  more  emphasis. 

Since  the  pliarmaoeutloal  Industry  to* 
oloaely  aUled  tb  healtb,  leglsUtoni  have  M« 
that  Ita  prMnf  and  marketing  poUcles  tarn 
be  in  a  special  category,  different  from  tlw» 
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o<  other  industries.  Great  ottcuinqMctlon  In 
Itg  advertising  claims  has  been  ImpniKi  and. 
at  a  corollary,  its  profit  motive  has  had  to  be 
beld  In  check. 
In  essence  it  becomes  a  public  utility,  with 
.  a  stated  permitted  profit  margin.  Most  utUi- 
Ucs,  with  the  excepUon  of  the  Bell  Labora- 
tories of  A.TAT.,  have  not  been  greatly  In- 
novative. And  new  ideas  leading  to  new  drugs 
tn  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  whole  health 
Held.  If  this  process  of  innovation  in  the 
drug  Industry  Is  stopped  or  slowed.  American 
iMCBcine  and  the  whole  health  profession 
Win  suffer.  SUtements  have  been  made  that 
new  methods  of  drugs  evaluation  are  needed, 
parUcularly  at  the  molecular  level.  This  may 
well  be  true,  but  trials  on  humans  represent 
ths  final  answer  in  the  efficacy  (which  in- 
dudee  the  safety  margin)  of  a  new  drug. 

At  the  present  time,  the  regulatory  agen- 
des— notably  the  FDA — have  slowed  this 
proesis  of  discovery.  It  Is  vital  to  American 
■sdldne  that  this  slow-down  be  overcome 
■ad  that  the  process  never  be  stopped.  Some 
aetbod  must  be  worked  out  whereby  the 
piiatmaceutlcal  industry  la  allowed  a  Just 
proOt,  and  is  p>ermitted  to  Innovate  while  as- 
mring  the  public  maximal  protection.  It  U 
aaentlal  that  this  be  done  before  we  enter  a 
dark  age  of  non-discovery  in  therapeutics. 
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btopol  Condema*  Marihoana  a«  Capable 
of  Prodacbf  Dnif  DcpciMleace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF  NIW  TORK 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  23.  1967 
;  Iff.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,   as  we 
mow,  there  has  been  a  semipublic  de- 
bate going  on  in  this  country  for  the  past 
tfm  years  about  the  advisability  of  legal- ^ 
1^  marihuana,  known  as  Cannabis  sa- 
BBO inlts  scientific  name,  or  as  "pot"  or 
"mss"  to  those  of  the  younger  genera- 
HOO  who  profess  its  use. 

Urt  week.  Dr.  <3oddard,  of  the  Pood 
ud  Drug  Administration,  managed  to 
wthe  bubbling  pot  a  bit  more  with  his 
Miwtion  that  he  did  not  personally  be- 
Bm  marihuana  to  be  any  more  danger- 
ow  than  alcohol.  His  remarks  are  unfor- 
^j^in  my  view,  for  whUe  he  stated 
JMI  In  terms  of  his  own  opinion,  his 
wws  are  sure  to  be  cited  by  proponents 
a  legalization  as  those  of  an  authority 
m  an  Important  Federal  post. 

to  the  midst  of  this  controversy,  I  be- 
«ve  we  should  aU  be  aware  that  the  93- 
MMber  nations  of  the  International 
ajmlnal  PoUce  OrganizaUon— mter- 
W-meeting  in  their  36th  general  as- 
•oaWy  session  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  recenUy 
JMnlmously  adopted  the  foUowing  reso- 
™Oon  stating  that  marihuana  is  capable 
«  producing  drug  dependence,  and  urg- 
toJrf*  ^  member  governments  con- 
SSSit         severely  with  thoee  who 

tooLunow  1— Narcotic  Druos 
**•»«  the  Single  Convention  on  Narcotle 

rTT;,      ^'  <*"8at«  signatories  to  place 
JMMsmder  a  system  of  rigid  control: 

ttn^^HT*  ™*^y  meaibeBs  of  InteTp<H  an 

J«  wmtrte.  whleh  hay  ratUtoTw  ^ 

^7  **  *^  Blade  nwiiniiihiii 


Is  capable  of  producing  drug 
dependfloee  and  that  harm  to  society  Is 
caused  by  abuse  of  cannabis; 

B«oognlzlng  the  need  for  «»»nM-n«g  any  pos- 
sUtle  tend«icy  to  immir.it  the  harmful 
amptcta  of  cazuiabla  or  to  bring  about  legaU- 
zatlon  of  this  drag; 

Recognizing  that  inadequate  control  of 
Ullclt  carmabls  traffic  breeds  drug  depend- 
ence, creates  enforcement  problems  and  In- 
jures the  natioixal  welfare: 

Keeping  in  view  the  resolutions  adopted 
In  General  Assembly  sessions  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  in  Berne  in  1965  and  1966  respec- 
tively, and  having  considered  the  develop- 
ments since  then; 

The  I.CJ>.0.-Interpol  Oeneral  Assembly, 
meeting  In  Kyoto  from  27th  September  to 
4th  October  1967  at  Its  36th  session: 

Recommends  that  all  Interpol  members 
tirge  on  their  governments  the  necessity  of 
providing  adequate  and  prompt  measures  to 
ensure  that  Ullclt  cannabis  trafllckers  are 
severely  delt  with,  and  that  possession  of 
cannabis  be  restricted  to  legitimate  medical, 
scientific  and  industrial  use. 


►  the  Blagia  i ^ 

B*iS2!L!SL2^  ""P**  cimaattee  on 
•^^•noe-Prodneliig  Draga  lua  (totermlBetf 


Good  Marks  for  iBtegralioB 

REMAINS 


EXTENSION  OP 

OF 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   ICINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  school  integration  stirs  great  contro- 
versy. Many  people  question  whether  in- 
tegration contributes  to  better  education. 
Evidence  to  support  the  belief  that  in- 
tegration does  contribute  to  educational 
achievement  is  found  in  the  city  of 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  Last  week  the  White 
Plains  Board  of  Education  made  public 
the  results  after  3  years  of  their  racial 
balance  plan.  The  most  significant  finds: 
First.  Negro  pupils  attending  integrat- 
ed schools  are  achieving  far  "more  than 
Negro  children  who  attended  the  segre- 
gated "center  city"  school. 

Second.  Negro  pupils  who  have  been  in 
integrated  schools  since  first  grade  are 
doing  far  better  than  those  who  started 
in  a  segregated  school. 

Third.  White  youngsters  are  academi- 
cally doing  as  weU  as.  and  sometimes 
better  than,  pupils  In  the  all-white 
schools  before  1964. 

An  article  on  the  White  Plains  experi- 
ence appeared  in  the  October  22  1967 
New  York  Times.  I  insert  that  article  to 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

OooD  Masks  for  Imttbcsation 
(By  Leonard  Buder) 
Three  years  ago  White  Plains,  the  county 
seat  of  Westchester  County,  closed  a  pre- 
dominantly Negro  elementary  school  in  the 
center  of  the  city  and  began  transporting  its 
pupUs  to  wlUte  schools  in  outlying  residen- 
tial areas  under  a  "Racial  Balance  Plan." 

Many  white  residents  In  the  suburban  city 
of  65,(X)0  persons,  20  miles  north  of  New  York 
City,  predicted  this  would  spell  the  end  of 
the  fine  local  public  school  system.  The  In- 
flwx  of  the  Negro  youngsters,  most  of  whom 
come  from  economically  disadvantaged  faml- 
Uea,  would  impair  the  education  of  the  white 
children,  it  was  feared. 

Sana  white  famlUes  began  looking  for 
nomas  elsewhere.  There  were  bitter  remarks 
that  the  city  might  soon  have  to  be  renamed 


"Black  Plains."  But  despite  some  initial  ^- 
prehenslon,  no  exodus  of  white  familiea  de- 
veloped. 

The  real  test  of  the  Integration  plan,  how- 
ever, was  what  impact  it  would  have  on  the 
education  of  pupils— white  and  Negio.  And 
this  could  not  be  quickly  answered 

Last  week  the  White  Plains  Board  of  Edu- 
cation gave  that  answer  when  It  made  public 
the  findings  of  an  evaluation  of  pupil  achieve, 
ment  before  and  after  the  Racial  Balance 
Plan  went  into  effect.  The  most  significant 
findings: 

(1)  Negro  pupils  attending  Integrated 
schools  are  achieving  far  more  than  Negro 
chUdren  who  attended  the  segregated  "cen- 
ter city"  school. 

(2)  Negro  pupils  who  have  l>een  in  inte- 
grated schooU  since  first  grade  are  doing  far 
better  than  those  who  started  In  a  segre- 
gated school. 

(3)  White  youngsters  are  academically 
doing  as  weU  as.  and  sometimes  better  than, 
pupils  in  the  aU-whlte  schools  before  1964. 

The  experience  of  White  Plains — which,  in- 
cldentaUy,  undertook  to  correct  racial  Im- 
balance In  Its  schools  before  a  crisis  erupted 

should  prove  encouraging  to  those  who  be- 
lieve that  effective  school  Integration  need 
not  be  an  elusive  goal. 

By  coincidence,  a  day  after  the  suburban 
study  was  made  pubUc,  the  New  York  City 
school  system  released  an  outside  evaluation  ■ 
of  a  multimilUon-dtdlar  educational  experi- 
ment Intended  to  halt  the  exodus  oC  whit* 
pupils  from  so-called  "transitional  areas." 

This  study,  however,  had  no  happy  con- 
clusion: the  wiute  popuUtlon  in  the  schools 
surveyed  decUned  more  than  80  per  cent  in 
a  three- year  span,  despite  the  special  pro- 
gram. This  would  seem  to  show  that  It  will 
take  more  than  Umlted  patchwork  efforts 
to  cope  with  the  dynamics  of  urban  change. 

The  White  Plains  plan,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  represent  a  coUectlon  of  piecemeal 
experiments  but  a  carefully  evolved  program. 

It  came  as  the  logical  extension  of  other 
moves  made  In  recent  years  to  bring  about 
greater  integraOon. 

When  faced  with  a  need  to  build  a  secotMl 
high  school,  the  school  board  correctly  de- 
cided that  two  high  schools  would  inevit- 
ably lead  to  segregation  no  matter  where  the 
new  school  was  located.  ConsequenUy,  In 
1960,  a  new  all-clty  comprehensive  high 
school — large  enough  for  everyone — was  op- 
ened. The  former  high  school  was  converted 
Into  an  elementary  and  Junior  high  school. 

Under  the  new  elementary  school  assign- 
ment policy— which  sent  Negro  pupils  to  the 
outlying,  largely  white  schools— Negro  en- 
rollment in  each  school  was  kept  within  a 
range  of  about  10  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
pupil  enrollment.  Thus,  the  Negro  minority 
remained  a  minority,  a  fact  that  made  Inte- 
gration more  acceptable  to  some  whites. 

"More  relevant  to  our  success,"  observes 
Dr.  CarroU  F.  Johnson,  the  Southem-born. 
Integratlon-mlnded  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  "was  the  fact  that  we  coiild  balance 
racial  percentages  In  our  schools  without  re- 
moving white  children  from  predominanUy 
white  schools  and  reassigning  them  to  pre- 
dominantly 'Negro'  facilities." 

MINORrrT    ENROLUCXNT    CITB> 

Dr.  Johnson  frankly  concedes  that  this  w^ 
possible  because  "we  had  only  xo  deal  with  a 
minority  group  enrollment  of  17  per  cent." 

"The  truth  Is."  he  adds,  "that  crasB-busing 
woxiid  have  presented  major  difllcuIUee  and 
mi^t  In  the  end  have  been  rejected.  Our 
residents  are  characteristically  fair  and  their 
educational  background  Is  above  average 
They  wish,  for  the  most  part,  to  provide  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  aU  chUdren— 
even  at  some  inoocivenience  to  thMnsaNaa. 

"But  I  do  not  believe  that  tb«y  wsrtd  hav* 
wlUingly  sent  their  own  cbfldreB  latoeenter- 
clty  schools  to  leaven  the  lot  a 
taged  pupils  tbei«." 
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other  oommunltiee,  however,  cannot — aa 
Dr.  Jobiuon  readily  points  out— aolve  their 
racial  Imbalance  problems  In  the  manner  of 
White  Plain*. 

In  New  Tork  City,  for  example,  Negro  and 
Puerto  Blean  pupUa  make  up  the  majority  In 
the  elementary  schools.  In  Manhattan,  they 
oomprlsed  76  per  cent  of  the  elementary 
school  enrollment  last  year. 

But  the  success  of  White  Plains  can  offer 
some  guldellnee  to  those  communities  more 
similarly  situated.  Most  Important,  It  demon- 
strates what  can  be  accomplished  by  deter- 
mination. And  It  proves  that  equal  opportu- 
nity for  Negro  pupils  need  not  Impair  educa- 
tional Of^wrtumtiee  for  white  pupils  or  trig- 
gar  a  white  exodus. 
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Transportation:  The  Fourth  Dimension 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     ' 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  mew  TOBx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  our  transportation  system 
struggles  to  keep  up  with  the  growing  de- 
mands placed  (HI  it  by  a  rapidly  eximnd- 
ing  and  urbanized  population,  we  often 
find  ourselves  being  servants  to  the  sys- 
tem rather  than  Its  master. 

In  a  recoit  article  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  C3iarles  Bartlett  examines  this 
problem— what  he  calls  the  fourth  dl- 
menslMi  In  transisortation — and  his  dis- 
cussion helps  to  focus  attention  on  this 
Important  topic.  It  Is  particularly  signifi- 
cant because  of  the  proposed  oo^truc- 
tlon  of  high-speed  routes  to  J.  F.  K.  air- 
port In  New  York  City,  which  will  so 
▼itaUy  affect  resident  in  the  city.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRo,  I  Include  the  text  of  Mr.  Bart- 
lett's  excellent  article : 
(nom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Oct.  16,  1967] 

BOTD  F»HT8  DiK  CN  AlK.  ON   ROAO 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

WssHHtorON. — ^An  imaginative  move  by 
Alan  Boyd  and  his  Transportation  Depart- 
ment raises  hopes  that  all  the  future  ad- 
vances In  that  Oeld  wUl  not  be  accomplished 
at  the  ezi>ense  of  the  man  who  stays  home. 

Although  his  department  Is  less  than  a 
year  old,  Boyd  U  Interpreting  Its  charter  In 
the  tooadest  possible  terms.  He  has  pro- 
claimed bis  Intention  to  exert  Its  leverage 
tn  behalf  of  the  victims  as  well  as  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  new  tnethods  of  transportation. 

"We  no  longer  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
fourth  dimension  In  transportation — its  ef- 
fect on  the  envlnmment,"  Boyd  said  recently. 
"Transportation  today  determines  not  only 
how  well  we  can  move  in  our  cities;  It  deter- 
mines how  weU  we  can  live  In  them." 

His  solicitude  for  those  whose  tranquillity 
Is  being  ruptured  by  the  Jet  plane  or  the  flow 
of  autoe  comes  barely  In  time  to  head  off  an 
uprising.  Normally  passive  citizens  are  in- 
creasingly Indignant  over  the  noise  they  are 
asked  to  suffer.  MOre  than  176  lawsuits  have 
been  filed  against  the  ndse  at  34  airports; 
tl:e  victims  of  Kennedy  Airport  staged  a 
traffic  jam  there  over  Labor  Day. 

"It  te  a  lucky  thing  the  wheel  was  In- 
vented before  the  auto,"  a  humorist  named 
Samuel  Hnffenstein  observed.  "Otherwise  can 
you  imagine  the  awful  screeching?" 

The  sequence  of  inventions  In  the  ease  of 
the  ]et  eniglne  was  leas  fortunate.  The  manu- 
facturen  and  airlines  leaped  Into  the  Jet  age 


on  an  assumption  that  the  public  would  ac- 
cept the  noise  in  return  for  the  speed. 

The  nunbllngs  of  revolt  have  eau^t  tliem 
without  a  technological  fallback  poaltloii. 
They  desperately  need  new  alrp<»rta  for  the 
massive  traffic  which  the  Jet  has  brought  to 
them.  But  the  public  will  not  yield  up  the 
sites  for  those  airports  because  of  its  appre- 
hensions over  ttie  noise. 

Similarly,  thf  relentless  pressures  for  new 
highways  in  the  cities  are  met  by  the  coun- 
ter-pressures at  citizens  in  revolt  for  the 
first  time  against  traditional  assumptions 
that  highways  should  go  where  the  highway 
engineers  decide  to  put  them. 

One  transport  planner,  C.  McKlm  Norton, 
has  put  the  situation  succinctly:  "Until  we 
make  up  our  minds  about  what  kind  of 
cities  we  want  to  live  in  and  design  our 
transportation^ystem  to  serve  the  indicated 
needs,  transpontatlon  will  contmue  to  be  the 
master  of  our  jurban  environment." 

Boyd  already  has  taken  two  significant 
steps  toward  41s  goal  of  Insuring  that  the 
pubUc  mterest  its  the  key  factor  In  all  futtuv 
decisions.  | 

"Under  the  federal  Aviation  Act,  the  con- 
cept of  'public  convenience  and  necessity' 
Is  not  limited  to  a  concern  for  air  trans- 
portotlon  users!  only,"  the  department's  gen- 
eral counsel,  |obn  Robson,  asserted  In  a 
petition  to  tha  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  "It 
may  encompass  as  well  concern  for  others 
who  may  be  affected  by  air  transportation. 
.  .  .  Board  determinations  should  consider 
those  who  ass4rt  they  would  be  Inconven- 
ienced or  adveysely  affected  as  well  as  those 
who  allege  tha^  they  wiU  be  benefited  by  the 
proposed  new  ^rvice." 

On  the  hlokway  front,  Boyd  has  con- 
tracted with  Baltimore  to  employ  a  team  of 
architects,  city  planners,  sociologists,  and 
economists  tojwork  with  the  highway  and 
traffic  englneeas  In  determining  the  route 
and  design  of  la  new  section  of  the  mter- 
state  highway  system. 

Asserting  that  the  "best  Judges  of  routes 
and  designs  art  the  people  who  wlU  have  to 
live  with  them,"  Boyd  will  require  two  pub- 
lic hearings  on  every  route  that  is  proposed 
for  federal  financing.  One  hearing  will  deal 
with  the  route's  Impact  upon  the  people  who 
live  In  Its  conli  or. 


October  23,  1967 


October  23,  1967 
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RcToft  in  tte  House 


Seventy-three  Percent  Vote  "No"  on  Gan 
Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  °' 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICRIOAN 

IN  THE  HODpE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mo 


V.  October  23,  1967 


Mr.  DINGEtL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permissioni  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
Api)endix  of  the  Congressiorai.  Riogro 
the  results  of  H  poll  conducted  In  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  on  October  9, 1967. 

In  that  poUi  following  the  6  p.m.  news 
program  on  clismnel  4,  the  question  was 
swked,  "Do  you  favor  gim-control  legla- 
latlon?"  Persons  in  the  audience  were  to 
call  one  telephone  number  to  vote  "yes" 
and  another  njimber  to  vote  "no." 

The  results  were  announced  on  the 
11  p  jn.  news  that  same  evening.  Twenty- 
seven  percent  I  of  those  responding  voted 
"yes"  and  73  percent  voted  "no." 

This  tends  to  indicate  again,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  strong  opposition  of  the 
American  people  to  leglslaticxi  restricting 
the  right  of  l*w-ablding  citizens  to  ac- 
quire flreanns  for  legitimate  sporting 
fmd  defense  nurposes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  Id.  c.  fisher 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSri  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  23,  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  |Mr.  Speaker,  by  a  major- 
ity of  239  to  164i  economy-minded  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  last  Wednesday  voted 
to  place  a  ceiling  of  1131.5  billion  on  the 
amount  that  cen  be  expended  by  the 
Federal  Government  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  is  $6  billion  more  than 
was  spent  liist  year.  By  the  terms  of  the 
House  measure,  the  limitation  cannot 
affect  funds  to  $upport  the  war  in  Vlet- 
lumi,  nor  mone^  for  pensions,  social  se- 
curity payments,  and  for  other  fixed  and 
essential  service^. 

The  House  action  has  been  acclaimed 
throughout  the  land.  The  people  are 
scared — and  understandably  so.  Faced 
with  an  estimaAed  $29  billion  deficit- 
brought  on  by  excessive  and  irresponsi- 
ble nondefense  spending  in  recent 
years — and  a  possible  additicHial  tax  In- 
crease, the  AmeHcan  people  have  a  right 
to  expect  this  dongress  to  do  something 
meaningful  aboit  it. 

The  built-in  danger  is  well  described 
in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  last 
Friday's  Washington  Evening  Star,  in 
these  words: 

without  this,  |f  spending  Is  not  heavily 
trinuned  and  if,  in  consequence,  there  is  no 
hike  in  taxes,  the  American  people  can  look 
forward  to  two  very  bad  things.  First,  i 
deficit-inspired  inflation  of  very  serious  pro- 
portionfe.  Then,  perhaps  In  two  or  three 
years'  time,  accortllng  to  some  authorities,  a 
deeper  depression  than  anything  this  coun- 
try has  e^>erienced  In  the  past  quarter  of  i 
century. 

The  entire  editorial  follows : 
Rkvol^  nc  THx  House 

The  antl-spendlng  rebellion  In  the  Houw 
on  Wednesday  cannot  be  explained  away  m 
a  wrathful  reaction  by  the  legislators 
against  the  Johneon  administration.  Wratb 
may  have  motivated  some  of  the  memben. 
But  the  real  source  of  this  revolt  was  tbe 
voters — voters  who  have  let  their  congress- 
men know  in  ve^y  e:q>Uclt  terms  that  they 
are  not  going  to  hold  stUl  for  a  tax  increase 
imlees  it  Is  aocon^panled  by  a  significant  cut 
In  spending. 

This,  in  our  vjew,  la  a  very  healthy  de- 
velopment. There*  is  nothing  scientific  about 
the  approach.  Jo^  Q.  Voter  hasn't  the  fog- 
giest notion  as  ta  how  and  where  the  federal 
budget  can  beet! be  trUnmed.  Tbe  cbancee 
are  that  not  man^  members  of  the  House  an 
endowed  with  much  more  expertise  In  tbli 
respect.  But  they  know,  or  they  feel  In  their 
bones,  that  this  country  is  headed  for  very 
hard  times  unless  somebody  steps  on  tbe 
brake.  And  this  feeling,  we  think,  is  amply 
Justified.  I 

One  estimate  li  that  the  spending  redae- 
tlon  which  would  result  if  the  House  action 
stands  would  raQge  from  $5  billion  to  ITi 
billion.  In  bis  aprioal  to  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Cammlttei^  for  relief.  Budget  Director 
Schultze  fixed  th^  cutback  at  from  $6  bllUoo 
to  $8  billion.  Actually,  of  course,  no  one  can 
be  sure  at  this  nage  of  the  game  for  there 
are  too  many  tmanown  factors. 

If  either  of  these  estimates  is  correct,  K 
may  be  that  reductions  of  such  magnitudes 
cannot  be  made  Without  curtailing  or  elim- 
inating essential  servicee.  But  some  reduc- 
tion, perhaps  on  ithe  order  of  S3  billion  to 


94  billion,  can  be  made  In  the  domestic 
sector  while  the  country  must  foot  tbe  bill 
fcr  the  costly  war  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  very 
doubtful,  however,  that  even  the  smaller 
cutback  will  materlallEe  unless  th«  admin- 
istration Is  comp^ed  to  pull  in  its  spending 
lK>ms.  And  this  is  what  we  hope  will  finally 
come  out  of  the  revolt  In  the  House. 

Without  this,  If  ^>endlng  Is  not  heavUy 
trimmed  and  If,  In  consequence,  there  Is  no 
hike  In  taxes,  the  Anterlcan  people  can  look 
forward  to  two  very  bad  things.  First,  a 
deficit-inspired  Inflation  of  very  serious 
proportions.  Then,  perhaps  In  two  orv^three 
years'  time,  according  to  some  authorities,  a 
deeper  depression  than  anything  this  coun- 
try has  experienced  In  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century. 


Are  We  Whining  in  Vietnam? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  sourm  caboi.tka 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  23,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  answer 
that  question  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Ctongress  and  our  people  through- 
out America  the  following  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning — one  by  Joe  Alsop,  writing 
from  Saigon;  the  other  article  by  John 
Chamberlain: 

Westmoreland   Fobces   Have   VrercoNO   All 
But  Oves  a  Barszl 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Saigon. — After  a  month  spent  in"  a  dozen 
different  provinces  and  three  of  the  fotir 
corps  areas  of  South  Vietnam,  one  leaves 
really  bewildered  by  the  defeatism  that  seems 
to  prevail  at  home.  There  Is  no  stalemate 
here.  And  by  any  rational  test.  Gen.  William 
C.  Westmoreland  at  last  has  the  other  side 
over  a  barrel. 

The  barrel  consists  of  a  basic  contradiction. 
On  tbe  one  band,  every  observable  sign — In 
tbe  field,  in  the  POW  and  defector  interro- 
gation, and  in  ton  upon  ton  of  captured 
dociiments — points  to  a  central  conclusion 
about  the  VC  guerrilla  base  In  the  country- 
aide  and  their  control  of  the  population. 

The  conclusion  is  that  this  VC  base  in  its 
instruments  of  control  cannot  long  survive 
without  the  active,  fairly  close-in  support  of 
the  big  units — the  enemy's  "main  force"  di- 
visions, regiments  and  battalions,  which  are 
now  chiefly  North  Vietnamese  In  three- 
quarters  of  the  coimtry. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  observable  sign — 
again  in  both  the  field  and  the  documents — 
points  to  an  equally  Important  conclusion 
about  the  "big  unit  war,"  as  It  Is  called  here. 
This  first  phase  of  the  war,  which  has  en- 
dured since  the  Am^can  Intervention,  baa 
In  fact  come  to  an  end.  The  reason  is  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  cannot  pay  the  Im- 
mense manpower  biU  for  supporting  the 
smbiUouB  troop  structure  of  big  units  they 
have  deployed  in  South  Vietnam. 

That  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  no 
nore  big  units— for  the  Hanoi  war-planners 
quite  certainly  dare  not  go  as  far  as  a  com- 
plete return  to  classical,  small  unit  guerrilla 
ngntlng.  The  effort  to  pin  down  American 
rorcee  along  the  mlacaUed  Demilitarized 
zone  may  weU  be  continued,  to  relieve  pres- 
sure farther  south. 

lb  addition,  the  effort  to  keep  In  being 
■ome  sort  of  big  units— pertiaps  battalions 
™tead  of  regiments  and  divisions— wlU  cer- 
w^  be  ocmtlnued  In  a  good  many  areas, 
J^**  *W«  support  Is  easenttal  to  the  sur- 
"*M  Of  the  VC  base  In  Important  and  popu- 


lous provinces.  Tet  the  barrel  will  stUl  be 
there,  as  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  II  Cori>s, 
for  Instance. 

In  n  Corps,  as  recently  as  six  months  ago, 
there  were  supposed  to  be  two  full  enemy 
divisions  on  tbe  western  border.  In  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuary.  This  was  already  a  bit  of 
an  overestimate,  yet  the  North  Vietnamese 
troops  of  this  "B-3  Front"  were  still  fighting 
aggressively  and  continuously  at  that  time. 
An  entire  U.S.  Division,  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
was  engaged  against  them. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  In  contrast,  Oen. 
Westmoreland  returned  from  an  inspection 
of  the  border  with  the  conviction  that  the 
remalzUng  regiments  of  the  B-S  Front  had 
been  "degraded  (as  our  army  now  so 
strangely  says)  to  replacement  depots."  Ob- 
viously, this  kind  of  diminution  of  the  Cam- 
l>odian  sanctuary's  threat  will  also  <nmin«h 
the  U.S.  troop  requirement  there. 

Suppose,  then,  that  oiUy  one  U.S.  brigade 
Is  needed  to  keep  the  border  guard.  That  will 
free  two  more  brigades  for  tise  in  the  popu- 
lous and  impKjrtant  coastal  provinces  of  11 
Corps.  And  here  the  other  side  is  already  In 
dreadful  shape. 

On  the  coast,  the  Third  and  Fifth  North 
Vietnamese  have  long  since  been  torn  to  rags 
and  tatters.  But  precisely  because  they  are 
desperately  needed  to  support  the  VC  base  In 
populous  provinces  (a  need  the  documents 
show) ,  these  two  unhappy  divisions  now 
have  complete  replacement  priority.  E:ven 
this  replacement  priority  has  faUed  to  bring 
them  back  to  effective  life,  however. 

Increase  the  pressure  here  still  further,  as 
Oen.  Westmoreland  can  so  easily  do  If  the 
big  unit  threat  diminishes  elsewhere,  then 
the  remnant  of  the  big  uiUt  threat  in  the 
coastal  province  can  also  be  eliminated. 
Whereupon  the  VC  base  and  the  VC  popula- 
tion control  will  ravel  away\  for  want  of  big 
unit  support.  And  the  coastal  provinces  wlU 
then  be  largely  cleared. 

This  is,  of  course,  far  too  schematic  a  de- 
scription of  what  is  necessarily  a  very  com- 
plex process.  As  experience  in  vital  Binhdinh 
Province  shows,  for  Instance,  the  raveling 
away  of  the  VC  base  goes  by  stages.  It  Is  very 
fast  at  first,  when  the  VC  majority  are  killed 
or  captured  or  defect.  It  slows  down  after 
that,  when  none  but  the  ultra-hard-core  mi- 
nority of  VC  acttvUte  are  left  to  be  scooped 
up. 

There  are  differences,  too,  from  province 
to  province,  and  from  corps  area  to  corps 
area.  In  m  Corps,  for  Instance,  the  famous 
Ninth  VC  Division  may  well  be  kept  In  be- 
ing: while  the  two  other  divisions  are  broken 
down  or  wither  away.  Tet  there  is  still  thmt 
barrel,  alwajrs  at  work. 

If  the  big  unit  threat  ends  or  even  drops 
off  at  Point  X,  In  other  words.  Gen.  West- 
moreland can  Intensify  the  pressure  at  Point 
Y — primarily  in  the  most  populous  provinces, 
where  the  big  imits  are  harder  to  keep  up 
to  strength,  too,  than  they  are  on  the  re- 
mote borders.  If  the  pressure  is  Increased 
enough  at  Point  T.  the  second  stage  of  ravel- 
ing away  is  reached.  Point  Z  wlU  then  key  in 
to  feel  more  pressiire.  An  so  It  must  continue, 
with  the  same  contradiction  always  bedevil- 
ing the  enemy. 

Some  Oood  News  on  Vietnam  L.  B.  i.  Cottlo 
Have  Disclosb) 
( By  John  Chamberlain ) 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  California  has  ac- 
cused President  Johnson  of  hiding  news  ot 
our  successes  in  the  Vietnamese  war  In  order 
to  save  the  glad  tidings  for  the  1968  election 
campaign. 

This  18  scarcely  credible,  for  how  does  any 
news,  good  or  bed,  keep  for  nine  months?  But 
If  Reagan  Is  almost  certednly  wrong  abo\i* 
Lyndon  Johnson's  motivations,  he  could  be 
rlglKt  when  he  says  the  White  House  isn't 
giving  the  public  an  up-to-date  run-down  on 
the  progress  of  the  war. 


If  I  didn't  happen  to  subcrlbe  to  the  Wash- 
ington Report  of  the  American  Security 
Council,  for  example,  I  wouldn't  have  known 
that  the  military  advisers  ot  8KATO,  meeting 
in  September  in  Bangkok,  bad  received  a  most 
optimistic  summary  of  batftlefront  successes 
from  Gen.  Westmoreland's  headquarters. 
Gov.  Reagan  says  he  has  a  feeling,  based  on 
Information  from  "certalu  contacts,"  that 
"the  comer  has  been  turned"  in  Vietnam. 
The  Governor  may  be  sUcking  his  neck  out 
but  the  Westmoreland  report  to  SEIATO  cer- 
tainly corroborates  what  Reagan  has  learned 
from  "people  who  have  been  there." 

Zone  by  zone,  the  Westmoreland  summary 
contradicts  all  the  purveyors  of  gloom.  Quot- 
ing the  American  Security  Council,  "North 
Vietnamese  forces  stlU  have  the  capabUlty  to 
mount  large-scale  attacks  from  within  and 
above  the  Seventeenth  Parallel."  This  means 
that  the  First  Corps  Zone  is  stUl  In  trouble, 
but  enemy  attacks  have  always,  to  date,  "been 
repulsed  with  heavy  losses,"  which  means 
that  no  Dienblenphu  is  In  sight.  MeanwhUe. 
the  "percentage  of  population  In  the  sone 
under  Vletcong  control  has  decreased  from  66 
per  cent  to  49  per  cent  over  the  p««t  year," 
and  "commercial  and  military  traffic  can  now 
use  the  entire  235  miles  of  highway  from 
DMZ  south  to  the  Second  Corps  bordw." 

In  Zone  Two.  no  North  Vietnamese  regi- 
ment has  achieved  a  successful  operation  for 
two  years.  The  "popxilation  under  Vletcong 
control  has  fallen  from  50  per  cent  to  11  per 
cent,"  and  "90  per  cent  of  the  Important 
highways  are  now  open." 

Zone  Three  Is  a  more  complicated  matter 
for  here  "the  bulk  of  the  VC  clandestine  or- 
ganization remains  Intact"  for  terroristic 
purposes.  But  "the  number  of  enemy  killed 
captured  or  defecting  has  risen  from  900  a 
month  in  1966  to  over  2000  a  month  In  1967." 

In  Zone  Pour,  population  undw  VC  con- 
trol "has  dropped  from  54  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent."  Pacification  is  slow,  but  "the  founda- 
tion is  being  laid,"  and  "public  confidence 
in  the  goverimient's  abUity  to  win  tbe  war  is 
growing." 

As  for  the  air  war  against  the  North,  the 
Westmoreland  report  to  SEATO  says  It  has 
been  extremely  effecUve."  Approximately  50 
per  cent  of  North  Vietnam's  war  supporting 
Industry,  including  Its  only  iron  and  steel 
plant  and  its  omy  cement  plant,  have  been 
destroyed." 

Bulk  oil  storage  faciUties  have  been 
knocked  out,  "forcUig  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese to  resort  to  an  inefficient,  widely  dis- 
persed SS-gaUon  barrel  storage  system."  All 
the  major  northeast  raU  lines  have  been 
"successfully  interdicted,"  and  over  a  "half- 
million  men  have  been  diverted  to  road 
maintenance,  repair,  dispersal  and  recon- 
struction tasks."  Ship  off-loading  time  "has 
quadrupled  In  six  months  at  North  Viet- 
namese ports." 

If  the  foregoing  report  Is  at  all  accurate,  ' 
President  Johnson   should   have   passed   its 
essential    features    along    to    the    American 
people. 


Aviation's  Challenge:  Nadear-Powered 
Airplane 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS   -. 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICEv 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ^F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  20,  1967 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
invite  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an 
interesting  article  which  appeared  tn  the 
August  issue  of  the  Air  Force  Magazine. 
It  follows: 
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Kmun'M  or  Ayiaxxom's  Tor  Chaxxxnox:  Tax 

NUCLXAB-FOWXSBI   AlKFLAint 

(By  Edgar  X.  Ulaames',  aoaocUte  editor.  Air 
Foroe/Spaoe  Digest) 

Tbe  theory  of  nuclecu*  propulsion  for  mili- 
tary klrcrttft  is  eacperlendng  a  renalaaaaoe, 
giving  rloe  to  tbe  beedy  proepect  of  airborne 
mlMlle  lauficbers,  command  poeta,  and 
large  logistics  aircraft  of  almost  unlimited 
endurance  and  revolutionary  capabilities. 
Preaent  efforts  differ  substantially  In  &p- 
pmacti  and  objectives  from  those  of  tbe  pre- 
vious nuclear  bomber  program  (ANP) ,  whlcb 
rode  blgh  In  the  1960s  and  was  terminated 
toward  tbe  end  of  the  decade. 

While  the  Initial-effort  was  characterized 
by  high-flying  ezuberaAce,  the  present  pro- 
gram, Involving  a  n\unber  of  aerospace  com- 
panies and  govra-nment  agencies.  Is  devoid  of 
pyrotechnics  and  marked  by,  as  one  execu- 
tive put  it,  "a  cautious  low-key  approach." 
Bq\uUly  dissimilar  is  the  application:  For 
the  moment,  ail  study  efforts  are  confined 
to  massive  subsonic  aircraft  at  least  as  large 
as  tbe  0-6A.  This  la  so  for  technical  as  well 
as  economic  reasons.  C.  L.  "Kelly"  Johnson, 
Lockheed's  Vice  President  for  Advanced 
Devel<qiemnt  Projects,  recently  described  tbe 
hlstoty  and  prosptects  of  nuclear  propulsion 
in  these  words:  "We  tried  very  bard  ^  the 
19S0B  to  make  a  nuclear-powered  bomber, 
but  we  got  terribly  mixed  up  in  asking  nu- 
clear power  to  do  scmethlng  that  it  did  not 
want  to  do.  [But]  with  tbe  changes  that  we 
have  had  in  the  last  ten  years  in  metals  and 
In  our  icnowledge  of  nticlear  problems  slowly 
but  surely,  the  first  application  will  come 
In  large  cargo  aircraft." 

A  government  scientist  states  the  case  for 
the  nuclear  plane  In  tUs  fashion:  "ANP  had 
two  strikes  against  It  when  the  mission  pa- 
rameters were  set.  Holding  the  weight  to  5O0,- 
000  pounds  was  one  principal  mistake  and  re- 
quiring the  plane  to  fly  supersonlcally  was 
another.  Nuclear  propulsion  doesn't  seem  to 
become  practical  in  aircraft  much  below 
1,000,000  poftnds  groos  takeoff  weight,  and 
really  oomee  into  Its  own  at  about  1,200,000 
pounds.  Also  we  are  now  convinced  that  only 
BUhsonlc  capabllltiee  are^tn  the  cards  for 
the  atomic  plane." 

Be  added  that  recent  recognition  of  these 
two  facts  "will  probably  go  down  In  history 
■s  tbe  two  main  breakthroughs  In  the  ex- 
ploration of  nuclear  power  for  aviation.": 

AIX  rOaCK  IlfTXBKST  XNCXEASmc 

"Becent  developments  in  nuclear  reactors 
•nd  ahielding,"  according  to  Lockheed's 
CAxairman  of  the  Board,  Daniel  J.  Haughton, 
have  made  nuclear  power  a  "distinct  poasi- 
blUty"  tat  large  subsonic  aircraft.  T.  R.  May, 
President  of  Lockheed-Oeorgla  Ck>.,  which 
spearheads  current  Industry  efforts  in  the 
nuclear-propulsion  field,  says  that  Air  Force 
Intereet  in  an  "orderly  and  realistic  study 
program  of  nuclear  propulsion  is  increasing 
dleoemibly." 

Other  Lockheed  officials  directly  Involved  in 
tbe  c\irrent  effort  point  at  a  principal  caveat : 
"We  need  to  do  more  work  focused  on  the 
system  effectiveness  and  the  performance 
capaMlitles  of  a  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
system.  We  have  a  comprehensive  in-house 
study  under  way  and  similar  evaluations  are 
m  progreas  elsewhere.  When  these  have  been 
completed,  a  decision  can  be  made  on. 
whether  a  nuclear-powered  airplane  program 
should  proceed.  We  don't  as  yet  recommend 
any  actual  construction  program  of  a  nu- 
clear airplane." 

Dr.  H.  8.  Sweet,  a  senior  scientist  who 
helps  direct  the  study  program,  explains 
Lockheed's  "In-house  effort  Is  part  of  oiir 
long-range,  poet-C-fiA  systems  planning, 
which  includes  a  number  of  large  aircraft 
configurations  employing  conventional  as 
well  as  nuclear  propulsion."  Findings  from 
tbla  company-funded  work  are  being  made 
•vaOable  freely  to  the  Air  Force,  NASA,  and 
ABC.  Other  aerospace  companies  Involved  in 


tills  and  relat^  studies  Include  Westing- 
house,  General  ^ectrlc,  Aerojet-Oeneral,  and 
the  Allison  Division  of  General  Motors. 

In  m>ite  of  tfce  determination  to  h<dd  fast 
on  a  cautious  course,  Lockheed  finds  much 
to  justify  optlotlsm  in  regard  to  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion for  ai^raft  of  the  C-SA  type  or 
larger  and  at  a  price  that  niay  well  be  at- 
tractive in  tte  light  of  the  intrlnalcaUy 
unique  mlssloii  capabilities. 

Since  the  demise  of  the  original  ANP 
scheme,  some  progress  in  such  areas  as  shield- 
ing, reactor  eliclency,  reduced  reactor  size, 
and  Increased  safety  has  been  made.  But 
Lockheed's  planners  say  that  the  most  im- 
portant advanae  Is  the  recognition  "of  what 
nuclesir  propuMion  can  do  and  cannot  do  In 
aeronautics,"  occupied  with  the  emergence  of 
large  aircraft  concepts  In  military  and  com- 
mercial aviatlgp  typified  by  the  C-5A  and 
the  Boeing  747.1 

THX  mrflLXAX  POWKB  KATIONALX 

The  impetus'  for  nuclear-propulsion  R&D 
in  aircraft,  acdording  to  Lockheed,^  based 
on  the  followiag  rationale  and  technological 
developments. 

The  advent  of  massive  aircraft  of  the  C-5A 
type  can  make  the  heavy  and  costly  Installa- 
tion of  a  nuclear  propulsion  system  for  cruis- 
ing wortbwhlleu 

The  avallabllty  of  ultrahlgh-powered.  ad- 
vanced-techno^gy  engines,  such  as  tbe 
TP39  (which,  of  course,  is  coming  Into  being 
because  of  the  Increased  propulsion  require- 
ments of  the  05A) ,  which  feature  a  thnist- 
to- weight  ratloi  svifflclently  blgh  to  carry  the 
additional  weight  of  a  nuclear- propulsion 
linit.  (Lockheed's  planning  Is  based  on  using 
engines  much  hke  the  standard  four  engines 
of  the  C-5A  operated  with  conventional 
fuel  during  talQeoff  and  landing.  The  aircraft 
would  be  drli^n  by  tbe  reactor's  nuclear 
energy,  In  the  [form  of  heat,  during  cruise 
only.  The  dual-purpoee  engines  would  include 
a  heat  exchanger  located  forward  of  the 
combustion  cliambers  to  permit  operation  in 
either  mode.)    | 

uQXJxd  lorrAus  oa  helidv? 

Lodcheed's  Deputy  C-6A  Program  Director, 
F.  A.  Cleveland,  stresses  that  a  major  chal- 
lenge and  promise  lies  in  reactor  and  heat- 
transfer-loop  technology,  especially  tbe  use 
of  liquid  metals  such  as  iKitassium,  lithium, 
and  sodium  and  the  related  pump  efficiency 
*  In  order  to  peraolt  more  direct  and  more  effi- 
cient conversioi  of  the  reactor's  heat  gen- 
eration Into  useful  propulsive  thrust.  Inert 
gases  such  as  teUum  are  also  being  consid- 
ered for  the  heat  exchanger.  Government  of- 
§;lals  also  prefer  to  continue  the  examlna- 
on  of  the  U<^d-metal  and  Inert-gas  ap- 
proaches. 

Comparable  progress  In  shielding  tech- 
niques combined  with  the  fact  that  reactors 
have  grown  smaller. 

Government  scientists  stress  that  areas  of 
equal  Importance  are  reactor  efficiency  and 
fuel-element  bnm-up  rate  as  they  affect  time 
between  overhaul  (TBO) .  NASA  calculations 
Indicate  that  a  TBO  ranging  between  1,000 
and  10,000  hours  could  represent  a  viable 
compromise  bstween  what  the  state  of  the 
art  makes  possible  and  what  is  desirable.  Oxi- 
dation Is  seen  as  the  principal  foe  of  reactor 
and  heat  exchange  longevity.  While  \ise  of 
such  heat-resisting  metal  as  molybdeniun 
and  colombium  enables  the  designers  of  nu- 
clear-propulsloti  systems  in  space  applica- 
tions to  achlevB  satisfactory  longevity,  these 
metals  can't  be  used  in  the  atmosphere  with- 
out special  and  difficult  coating  techniques. 
It  is  feasible  to  s\UTound  the  system  with 
an  inert  gas  except  at  the  radiator  in  the  en- 
gine, where  the  heat  energy  has  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  airflow. 

Reactor  ovsfhaul  and  refueling  will  be 
difficult  and  tapensive.  The  simplest  up- 
proach  Irto  remove  the  shielded  reactor  from 
the  airplane  and  take  it  to  a  refueling  facil- 
ity. Meanwhile^  a  spare  refueled  reactor  can 
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be  put  in  the  airplane  to  reduce  airpiaa* 
down  time.  Beacor  overhaul  and  refueling 
will  be  aocomi^la]  led  by  specially  trained  oHp> 
crators  manipulating  so-called  "slaves "  (r*. 
mote  control  devices  that  function  and  look 
like  human  hands)   in  a  shielded  building 

Nuclear  contacainatlon,  which  In  tbe  inl. 
tlal  ANP  programi  {weed  severe  problems,  »p, 
peara  to  he  leas  severe  In  heavier  aircraft 
which  can  "afloift"  better  shielding.  Lock, 
heed  scientists  hypothesise  that  encapsul- 
ing  the  reactor  iin  a  rupture-safe  shield, 
known  as  the  u^t  shielding  technique,  u 
now  feasible.  ThejANP  approach  had  to  com- 
promise because  of  the  then-existing  state 
of  the  art  and  weight  Umitatlons,  and  set- 
tled for  a  divided  shielding  technique.  This 
placed  part  of  the  shielding  around  the  re- 
actor and  some  more  around  the  crew.  The 
result  was  that  the  entire  aircraft  except  the 
crew  compartment  was  contaminated,  that 
maintenance  was  next  to  impossible  since 
even  after  shutdown  the  radiation  levels  at 
such  points  as  the  engines  were  far  above  the 
industrial  dose  rates  considered  safe  by  the 
AEC,  and  that  the  aircraft  would  have  rep- 
resented an  intolerable  safety  hazard. 
raswit  suavrvsBiLiTT 

By  contrast,  th#  Lockheed  Co.  predicts  that 
unit  shielding  will  be  able  to  survive  a  con- 
trolled crash  and  even  a  midair  collision 
when  linked  to  special  energy  absorption 
techniques  which  are  of  a  classified  nature. 
Consideration  is  being  given  to  "self -welding" 
valves  linking  the  reactor  shielding  with  the 
heat  exchangers.  This  self-welding  technique 
would  be  automatically  activated. 

Unit  shielding  confines  contamination  to 
the  reactor  area,  while  the  rest  of  the  airplane 
remains  "clean,"  thereby  permitting  nonnal 
maintenance.  This  presupposes  that  a  leak- 
proof  design  Is  possible. 

Mr.  May,  predicting  that  state-of-the-art 
advances  last  year  and  current  progress  will 
result  in  eventual  go-ahead  on  a  full-scale 
nuclear-propulsion  hardware  program,  en- 
visions "an  orderly  development  program 
built  around  the  C-5A." 

The  hardware  progression  Lockheed  win 
propose,  he  says,  starts  with  static  ground 
testing  of  the  prmuision  unit  and  the  beat- 
exchange-loop  system.  Areas  that  require 
further  study  and  innovation  Include  the 
reactor  fuel  elefnents,  tbe  heat-exchange 
system,  and  pumfs. 

The  next  step  iafter  static  tests  would  be 
flight  testing  of  a  system  aboard  the  C-6A. 
Following  the  satisfactory  completion  of  such 
a  development  phase,  the  actual  modiflcaUon 
of  a  number  of  OrSA  aircraft  to  employ  nu- 
clear power  for  cruise  flight  could  begin. 

Mr.  May  feels  that  the  number  of  conver- 
sions of  C-6As  ti  nuclear  propulsion  would 
depend  on  the  mission  requirements.  Com- 
plete "nucleertsaflon"  of  the  C-6A  fleet,  be 
thinks,  would  be  jneitber  necessary  nor  prac- 
tical. I 

THX  OR1MIZED  IfUCIXAB  PLANE 

If  the  nuclear  I  segment  of  the  C-5A  fleet 
performs  as  expected,  the  final  phase  in  the 
development  ana  deployment  of  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  could  set  in,  according  to 
the  Lockheed  executive. 

This  would  be  ^e  design  and  manufactuit 
of  special,  masslfe  aircraft  "optimized  from 
the  very  outset  for  the  employment  of  nu- 
clear propulsion.^ 

"ntM«  cant  Ite  any  question  about  the 
fact  that  eventua^y  we  will  have  to  build  air- 
craft designed  anwlfleaUy  and  solely  for  tbi 
unique  characteristics  of  noBlear  propulsion. 
Adapting  ahreadf  eslattng  alr^anes  to  se- 
commodate  a  repotor  and  related  systMM 
will  be  adequate  |n  the  early  state  of  tlie  d»- 
velopmental  pro-am  but  is  not  going  to  fnr- 
niah  the  full  eOftfeney  that  nuclear  power  H 
capable  of,"  Mr.  i  May  snggaBts. 

Such  optlmlaa^QD  wmiid  affect  engine  lo- 
cations, wblch  sliBttld  he  as  dose  as  possible 
to  the  reactor,  wf  weU  as  the  latter's  qiiiek 
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••removability"  to  faclUtate  overhaul  and  re- 
fueling. 

Kventually,  far  down  the  road,  there  may 
be  even  a  requirement  for  nuclear-powered 
commercial  cargo  carriers  to  operate  over 
distances  exceeding  the  range  llmltatlona  of 
ooDventlonal  aircraft. 

On  s  speculative  long-range  basis,  both  the 
sir  pollution  caused  by  conventional  organic 
fuels  and  the  possible  depletion  of  the  world's 
natural  fuel  supplies  might  catalyze  'the 
eventual  change-over  to  nuclear  power  of 
otHiventlonal  aviation. 

TWO    POWXa   SOTTXCXS    OONSIDKXKD 

What  will  be  the  basic  features.  In  terms  of 
performance  and  operational  capabilities,  of 
the  nuclear  C-6A? 

Lockheed  has  studied  extensively  a  design 
in  which  only  one  jset  of  engines  relies  on  two 
energy  sources:  conventional  Jet  fud  for 
tskeoff  and  landing  and  nuclear  power  for 
cruise.  This  approach  has  certain  advantages. 
While  nuclear  reactors  sufficiently  powerful 
to  furnish  the  maxlmtim  thrust  needed  for 
takeoff  can  be  built,  considerable  weight  can 
be  saved  if  the  reactor  is  required  to  furnish 
only  the  lower  thrust  needed  for  cruise. 
Safety  and  radiation  considerations  are  im- 
proved if  the  reactor  is  not  operational  d\ir- 
Ing  takeoffs  and  landings.  However,  Lock- 
heed recognizes  that  additional  stxidy  may 
show  that  the  use  of  two  reactors  and  nu- 
clear power  during  takeoff  may  give  the  best 
performance,  considering  that  no  chemical 
fuel  would  have  to  be  carried  and  the  engine 
would  be  simpler. 

Oovemment  evaluations  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion Include  conslderatiaQs  of  nuclear 
power  for  all  modes  of  fli^t,  without  auxil- 
Isry  conventional  power,  as  well  as  nuclear- 
powered  takeoffs  and  cllmb-outs  augmented 
by  conventional   power.    Oovemment   aclen- 

ttita  say  little  is  gained  in  terms  of  safety 
by  not  having  the  reactor  "on  the  line"  at 
takeoff,  because  if  It  has  been  operational  at 
sn.  it  represents  a  potential  contamination 
Iisssrd  tinder  any  clrcumstancee. 

Installation  of  a  nuclear  propulsion  sys- 
tem (reactor  shielding  and  primary  and  sec- 
ondary heat-exchange  loops)  capable  of  fur- 
nishing cruise  power  for  the  0-6A  is  calcu- 
lated to  weigh  in  at  between  200,000  and 
100,000  pounds.  This  equals  roughly  the 
vai^t  of  the  fuel  needed  to  operate  the  C-6A 
With  the  standard  design  payload  of  220,000 
pounds  over  a  distance  of  about  3,000  nauti- 
eal  miles. 

With  maximum   fuel — 318,000   pounds   or 

40,000  gallons — the  conventional   C-6A  can 

tran^wrt  a  payload  of  about  80,000  pounds 

^orer  a  distance  of  more  than  6,000  nautical 
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A  nuclear-powered  C-6A,  by  contrast,  will 
hsve  s  payload  between  75,000  and  100,000 
pounds  and  no  range  limitations  attributable 
to  fuel. 

OonvenUonal  fuel  needed  for  takeoff  &nd 
olmb-out  as  well  as  descent  and  landing  wlU 
•mount  to  about  70,000  pounds,  according 
to  the  Lockheed  study.  If  the  weight  of  the 
ttoelear  propulslcm  unit  can  be  reduced  from 
™  presently  envisioned  values,  tbe  weight 
«  the  maximum  paylotul  could  Increase  by 
s  corresponding  amount.  In  terms  of  In^wior 
••ce  the  reactor  installation  is  expected  to 
••quirB  a  36-foot-long  section  in  the  center 
"the  aircraft,  or  roughly  a  volume  reduc- 
noo  of  twenty-five  percent  from  tbn  normal 
eonfiguratlon. 

At  this  time  nobody  wants  to  venture  a 
JP^clflc  guess  as  to  how  much  it  would  cost 
•0  develop  and  build  a  nuclear-powered  C-6A. 
«the  same  time  nobody  questions  that  the 
V**  Will  be  "very  high." 

*"'*■*■  powaa  oommnxxD  cosr/xrrxcnvB 
f^*" .'  nuclear-powered  aircraft  be  coet/ef- 
wwve?  Yes.  say  Lockheed  planners,  because 
sii^J*'^°"^  missions  that  can't  be  flown 
^'Wier  way.  In  case  of  mission  radius  re- 
Vnwnents  (without  refueling)  of  3,000  miles 


tbe  nuclear  plane  is  advantageous;  for 
greater  radius  missions,  it  is  a  necessity.  As 
for  the  payload /range  equation  that  avia- 
ti<m  has  Uved  by  ever  sinoe  iU  InoepUon— 
it  Just  doesn't  exist  as  far  as  the  nucleskr- 
powered  aircraft  la  concerned. 

This  almost  uzdlmited  endurance  is  en- 
hanced further  by  the  fact  that  the  nuclear 
aircraft  has  no  speed  limitations  beyond 
those  imposed  by  the  aerodynamics  of  the 
airframe.  It  can  "loiter'  just  as  long  at  470 
knots  as  at  130  knots.  Its  advantages  panaiel 
those  of  the  nuclear  submarine  or  surface 
ship  over  conventionally  powered  craft  and 
to  a  extent,  those  of  the  nuclear  rocket.  The 
latter,  of  course,  has  "range  llmltetlons" 
because  in  order  to  create  thrust  in  the 
vacuiun  of  space  it  must  expel  a  mass,  such 
as  hydrogen,  whose  on-board  supply  it  even- 
tually dissipates.  But  the  need  for  tech- 
nological sophistication  of  the  nuclear  power 
unit  design  Is  less  pronounced  in  naval  or 
space  vehicles  than  In  aircraft. 

The  nuclear  airplane,  be  that  a  modified 
C-SA  or  a  completely  optimized  design,  ap- 
pears to  be  ideally  siilted  for  patrol,  recon- 
naissance, sirbome  alert,  search,  and  long- 
distance cargo  missions.  As  an  airborne  mls- 
sUe  launcher  employing  SRAM,  Poeeidon,  or 
other  mlssUes.  it  ooiUd  perform  a  mission 
similar  to  that  of  the   Polaris  submarlnea 
but  with  far  greater  mobility  and  flexibiUty. 
Missile-launch  systems  under  consideration 
for  the  nuclear  C-6A  include  vertical  fuselage 
tubes  of  the  Polaris  type,  downward  ejection 
from  the  aircraft  through  launch  bays,  and 
launch  through  the  aerial-delivery  openings. 
The  apparent  delay  in,  or  even  demise  of, 
the  Fast  Deployment  Logistics   (FDL)   ships 
project  which  was  to  complement  the  C-6A's 
logistics  mission  la  likely  to  hasten  and  un- 
derscore the  requirement  for  a  nuclear  cargo 
plane.  Aasumlng  no  prepoeltloned  fuel  sup- 
plies or  aerial  refueling,  the  standard  C-6A 
cannot  exceed  a  mission  radius  of  more  than 
3,000  miles  and.  with  a  full  payload,  needs 
additional  fueil  tor  the  return  flight  over  any 
radius  above  1 ,600  miles.  On  missions  Involv- 
ing  likely  trouble  spoU  in  the  world  the 
C-5A  takes  out  more  In  fuel  weight  t.httw  \x 
brings  in  in  paylo«id.  WhUe  access  to  some 
fuel  sources,  or  a  chance  for  aerial  refueling, 
will  exist  in  the  majralty  of  all  possible  con- 
flict sites,  tills  won't  be  true  for  all  of  tbem. 
Any  change  In  the  world  picture  In  the 
next   ten   years — the^  minimum   time   span 
needed  according  to  Lockheed  to  convert  the 
C-flA   to  nudear  propulsion — which   would 
cut  back  tbe  niunber  of  US  bases  and  restrict 
the  prepoeltioning  of  suppUes,  would  seem, 
then,  to  Justify  consideration  of  a  new  ANP 
undertaking.    Perhaps,    in    that    light,    the 
roughly  %i  billion  Invested  in  the  Mlglnal 
ANP  during  the  late  l&40s  and  the  1950b  wUl 
yet  pay  dividends.  In  that  sense,  of  cotirse 
any  firture  ANP  will  also  beneflt  from  the 
lessons   learned   in   nuclear   propulsion   for 
naval  vessels  and  such  projects  as  the  NASA/ 
AEC  Kiwi  and  Nerva  space  rockets. 

y 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

o»  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Monday.  October  23.  1967 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  long  a 
maxim  of  American  military  doctrine 
that  the  United  States  should  avoid  In- 
volvement In  a  land  war  in  Asia.  Yet 
dally  this  Nation  becomes  deeper  en- 
meshed in  such  a  war  which  the  next 


addition  of  50,000  troops  seems  no^more 
likely  to  resolve  than  did  the  last. ' 

Walter  Uppnvann.  whose  acute  analy- 
sis of  America's  global  rede  remains  vital 
and  relevant,  has  summarized  his  views 
In  an  article  In  the  New  York  Post  of 
October  21,  entlUed  "How  We  Can  Get 
Out  of  Vietnam."  It  Is  an  enlightening 
discussion  of  the  basic  Issues  involved, 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  New  Tork  Poet.  Oct.  21,  1967] 
How  Wx  Caw  Oct  Out  or  ViKrNAK 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
President  Johnson  is  a  man  who,  having 
taken  the  wrong  road,  has  lost  his  way.  Un- 
til he  corrects  his  origiiua  mi«tn|[<(  \^  ,^i 
not  get  to  his  destination  by  st^>ping  on 
the  accelerator  and  pushing  on.  The  problem 
that  we  in  America  face  is  to  And  our  way 
to  the  right  road.  If  we  do,  in  fact,  real- 
ize the  mistake  we  have  made,  it  will  be 
clear  enough  what  the  right  road  is.  We  can 
And  it  and  be  at  least  wiser  and  perhaps  even 
happier  than  we  are  today. 

The  original  mistake  was  to  ocmmlt  tliis 
country  to  a  large  land  war  on  the  Asian 
mainland.  Whatever  our  ideals  and  purposes 
are — to  stop  the  expansion  of  commimlsm. 
to  thwart  the  conquest  of  South  Vietnam,  to 
promote  Uberty  and  democracy,  to  defend 
American  security— the  crucial  point  is  that 
Mr.  Johnson  was  mUtaken  in  beUevlng  that 
he  was  going  to  achieve  these  objectlTes  by 
fighting  a  large  land  war  in  Asia.  This  strate- 
gic decision  by  the  President  Is  the  great  mis- 
take which   will   have   to   be  oorrwsted. 

It  is  often  said  by  the  President's  ^>olo- 
glsts  that  If  we  correct  tbe  miirtjtVf,  ^e 
wlU  be  forced  to  defend  ourselves  later  on 
In  Hawau  or  even  in  CallfOTnla.  This  la  not 
80,  The  essential  difference  between  what  we 
have  done  in  Vietnam  and  what  we  should 
have  done  is  that  we  have  gone  ashore  on  the 
mainland— where  the  masses  of  Vietnam  and 
of  China  can  march  against  us.  The  right 
way,  indeed  the  right  thing  to  do  now  U 
to  take  our  stand  on  territory  separated' by 
blue  water  from  the  mainland  and  from  the 
masses  who  live  upon  it. 

The  mistake  has  drawn  us  into  a  war  wliich 
oannot  be  won  even  if  we  beat  down  our 
adversaries  to  a  point  where  they  have  to 
surrender  or  retire.  No  agreements  can  be 
negotiated  offering  any  assurance  that,  with- 
out our  mlUtary  presence  to  enforce  them, 
a  Saigon  government  wlU  t>e  able  and  will- 
ing to  do  all  the  things  that  the  President 
says  we  are  fighting  to  enable  it  to  do  The 
iK>tion  that  we  can  win  the  war  for  Mr.  J<dm- 
son's  objecUvee  and  then  go  home  U  ^ther 
an  Irmocent  delusion  or  a  gross  deception. 
It  Is  safe  to  assert  tliat  there  wlU  be  no 
"productive"  negotiations  as  long  as  our  ob- 
jectives on  the  Asian  continent  are  such 
that  we  must  stay  there  to  enforce  them. 
This  WlU  not  surprise  anyone  who  remembers 
the  American  military  tradiUon  and  doctrine. 
It  always  has  been  axiomatic  that  we  must 
exert  our  power  offshore  and  must  never 
aUow  ourselves  to  get  pulled  deeply  onto  the 
mainland.  Since  Vietnam  became  an  Amer- 
ican problem  after  the  French  defeat,  tliree 
Presidents  have  remembered  and  restated  the 
axiom — Presidents  Eisenhower,  Keimedy  and 
Johnson  himself  m  1964^' 

Lyndon  Johnson  dUfers  from  his  two  prede- 
cessors in  that  he  is  the  first  President 
who  abandoned  the  cardinal  rule  of  Amer- 
ican military  strategy  In  AsU.  President  Els- 
enhow  Intervened  In  South  Vietnam's  clvU 
war  with  money,  words,  some  arms  and  a 
token  military  mission.  President  Kennedy  let 
himself  be  persuaded  to  use  stronger  words, 
to  send  more  military  advisers  and  to  med- 
dle more  deeply  In  Saigon  pcditics.  It  was 
not  a  glorious  chapter  In  his  Admlnistratioa. 
But  he  stuped  weU  short  of  engagln  this 
country  in  an  American-Asian  war.  No  on* 
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has  ever  spoken  more  empbattcaUy  than  <]ld 
President  Jcttnaon  In  1064  about  not  eend- 
twg  A»»»«rt<-»M  to  fight  *«<»"«  In  Ada. 

Beesuae  tbe  atrategy  <tf  tbe  war  la  mls- 
takm.  tlM  courage  and  fortitude  of  Amertcan 
«ig»itiT>g  men  are  being  expended  In  an  un- 
wlnable  war.  It  is  not  a  glorious  war.  Meas- 
ured by  the  overwhelming  auperlorlty  of 
American  arms,  the  military  results  in  Viet- 
nam are  embarrassing.  The  Air  Force  has 
been  battering  a  country  which  has  no  air 
force.  The  Navy  has  been  bombcu'dlng  a  coun- 
try which  has  no  navy.  The  best  equipped 
army  In  the  history  of  wars  has  not  de- 
feated the  UghUy  armed  rebels  or  the  men 
from  tbe  North. 

We  are,  saya  the  general  who  commends 
oar  troc^M,  fighting  a  war  of  attrition!  A  war 
to  exchange  (casualties  with  tbe  inexhaustible 
mnnawT  ot  the  Asian  continent  is  not  a  bril- 
liant thing  to  do.  The  military  tradition  and 
doctrine  of  this  country  have  always  warned 
us  against  it. 

Ttxt  mistake  Is  producing  calamitous  con- 
sequences In  Vietnam,  in  our  relations 
throughout  the  world  and  in  the  Internal 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  t7.S.  The  mistake 
can  be  corrected  by  those  who  realize  what 
the  miMtitkit  Is  and  who  are  willing  to  speak 
out.  When  they  do,  we  shall  begin  to  see 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

Ilie  fundamental  question  about  Vietnam 
!■  not  what  we  would  like  to  do  but  what 
we  can  do.  If  the  Administration  could  do 
what  It  says  it  is  going  to  do,  there  might 
still  be  objectors;  but  the  debate  would,  in 
fact,  be  over. 

The  question  that  needs  to  be  considered 
and  dlseossed  Is,  therefore,  whether  by  wag- 
ing a  big  land  war  in  Asia  there  is  any  real 
prospect  o<  achieving  our  ofBclal  objectives. 
llier*  Is  no  prospect.  Even  to  overwhelm 
the  enemy  would  never  bring  peace.  T^ 
revolutionary  war  would  be  resumed  if  the 
American  forces  were  withdrawn  or  seriously 
ndueed. 

If  w*  are  engaged  In  a  war  that  is  unwln- 
able  and,  in  fact,  interminable,  then  we  have 
made  a  colossal  strategic  mistake.  We  have 
bliuidered  ever  more  deeply  into  the  quag- 
mire by  persisting  In  our  mistake.  In  order 
to  extricate  ourselves  we  shall  have  to  cor- 
rect the  mistake,  ims  cannot  be  done  by 
giving  the  Air  Force  a  free  hand  or  sending 
to  Oen.  Westmoreland  another  few  himdred 
tbosuand  men.  If  we  cannot  win  or  accom- 
plish our  purpose  by  fighting  a  land  war  in 
Asia,  the  mistake  can  be  corrected  only  by 
mairiTip.  u  our  declared  policy  to  pull  our 
forces  bwA  to  territory  which  is  separated 
from  tbe  mainland  by  blue  water. 

This  aaalysia  points  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  as  the  proper  forward  base  of  Ameri- 
can power  in  tbe  South  Pacific.  TO  those  who 
are  startled  by  the  idea  of  pulling  back  from 
the  Vietnamese  mainland  to  reliable  and  de- 
fensible Island  territory.  I  would  plead  that 
they  give  this  Idea  a  careful  hearing.  It 
offers  Mg  advantages. 

An  American  decision  to  adopt  a  new 
Padfle  strategy  will  remove  tbe  essential 
issue  which  makes  the  war  Interminable.  An 
American  decision  to  pull  back  to  Australia 
will  not  only  and  the  war  In  Vietnam,  but  it 
will  remove  any  near  prospect  of  war  with 
Bed  Cblna.  It  will  make  the  t«ms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  pullback.  which  would  Inevitably 
take  some  years,  the  subject  of  the  negotia- 
tions for  which  we  are  asking. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  labor  on  how  much 
eaaiw,  cheaper  and  more  secure  would  be  a 
South  Pacific  tMtse  In  Australia  than  it  can 
.  ever  be  in  Indochina.  The  oontroUlng  fact 
about  the  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  military 
forces  Is  that  tbey  can  march  but  cannot 
awlm.  They  have  no  sea  power  and  we  are  a 
very  great  aea  power.  If  tbey  could  Invade 
and  conquwr  AurtimUA  against  our  Navy  and 


Air  Faroe,  they  eiuld  blockade  Saigon  and 
destroy  our  power  In  South  Vietnam.  On  any 
calcuiatton  of  fotees.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  can  be  mane  Invulnerable. 

Tbue  la,  of  oo«rae,  the  Chinese  nuclear 
power.  But  we  muet  remember  that  our  posi- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  offers  no  defenae 
against  Chinese  nsclear  weapons.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Sou^  Vietnam  is  completely 
vulnerable  and  would  be  an  attractive  target 
if  nuclear  weapon^  were  brought  into  play. 
The  real  defense '  against  Chinese  nuclear 
power  is  not  In  Vlfltnam  nor  In  Aiistralia,  but 
in  tbe  strategy  of  f  eterrence. 

Tbe  rhetorical  claim  that  if  we  do  not 
stand  fast  in  South  Vietnam  we  shall  have 
to  fight  In  Hawaii  or  even  in  California  seems 
to  be  a  frivoloxis  Insult  to  the  U.S.  Navy.  It 
is,  however,  fair  to  ask  whether  from  a  strong- 
hold in  Australla^jp^e  can  exert  as  much  In- 
fluence in  South  Asia  as  from  Saigon  and 
Danang.  I 

If  influence  means  that  American  officials 
can  order  the  na  jves  around,  tbe  answer  is 
that  to  pull  back  to  Australia  Is  to  accept 
the  fact  that  the  era  of  ordering  natives 
around  Is  over  and  that  policies  and  purposes 
must  be  Implemented  by  nonmllltary 
means — by  trade  Agreements,  cultural  inter- 
course, diplomatic  dealings  and  propsiganda. 
Before  we  reject  the  nonmilitary  means  as 
poor  and  pale  substitutes  for  Gen.  Westmore- 
land and  his  firepower,  we  should  realize  the 
enormous  conseqitences  In  world  politics  of 
an  American  decldon  to  pull  back  from  the 
Vietnamese  mainl^id  to  continental  islands 
Inhabited  by  Western  white  men.  Not  only 
woiild  this  decision  remove  the  most  immedi- 
ate threat  of  war  with  the  Chinese  and  the 
Vietnamese,  but  tt  would  remove  the  main 
conflict  of  Interest  Ijetween  the  tJ.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  North  Vietnam  we  are  at- 
tacking territory  tvhich  the  Soviet  Union  is 
bound  to  regard  at  its  responsibility.  In  Aus- 
traUa  we  woiild  lie  on  territory  which  they 
accept  as  being  Outside  the  boundaries  of 
Soviet  influence. 

An  American  decision  to  pull  back  from  the 
mainland  would  transform  our  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  wotld.  We  would  have  removed 
the  bone  of  contention  with  world  opinion, 
which  is  the  almoit  universal  fear  that  we  are 
intending  to  estalslsh  an  imperial  position  on 
the  borders  of  China.  If  we  scotch  that  fear, 
we  may  confidently  expect  to  find  willing  and 
friendly  support^s  and  helpers  in  the  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  negotiations  which  will  be 
required  to  work  out  the  political  and  mlll- 
,  tary  terms  and  co&ditions  of  the  great  strate- 
gic operation.       I 

In  arguing  that  we  can  correct  our  mistake 
in  Vietnam  by  redeployment  of  our  military 
fcwces  in  the  South  Pacific,  I  realize  how 
much  all  of  us  hate  to  admit  that  we  have 
made  a  mistake  and  that  we  must  pull  back 
■  rather  than  push  forward.  But  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  make  an  omelet  without  breaking 
eggs.  The  egg  we  will  have  to  break  in  order 
to  repair  tbe  mistake  of  -1965  is  to  admit  that 
we  have  involved  ourselves  in  a  war  that  we 
cannot  win.  Then,  while  we  are  still  tbe  most 
powerful  and  tlje  richest  country  in  the 
world,  we  will  haire  found  that  we  were  not 
all  that  powerful.  If  that  hurts  our  pride.  It 
will  be  good  for  our  souls.  It  will  do  us  good 
to  learn  bumiUtn  We  will  be  wiser  for  it,  if 
less  Inflated.  I 

Such  a  change  of  policy  would  not  reduce 
the  prestige  and  Infiitence  of  the  U.S.  If  the 
change  is  carried  out  openly,  boldly  and 
frankly  and  in  the  style  of  a  great  power  an- 
nouncing and  explaining  a  great  decision 
which  will  bring  peace  to  the  world,  the  pres- 
tige and  the  good  name  of  this  country  will 
rise.  It  always  has  risen  when  we  have  had 
the  courage  to  b«  generous  and  to  be  true  to 
the  better  side  of  the  American  spirit,  aa  at 
tbe  time  of  the  Marshall  Plan, 
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or  idCHmAiT 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Tuesday,  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day, October  22,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  William  S.  Bboom- 
riKLo,  who  now  serves  a  dual  role  as  UJS. 
Representative  to  the  22d  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  United  Nations  Day 
ceremonies  In  Oak  Park,  Mich. 

After  reading  over  Representative 
BiooiDixLo's  address — focusing  atten- 
tkn  on  the  crucial  future  role  of  the 
ttalted  Nations— I  knew  his  remarks 
would  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of 
Congress.  His  address  follows: 

THX  UKTrXD  NATXOm  ROLK 

Tte  United  Nations  was  founded  twenty- 
two  years  ago  by  nations  that  had  Just  Uved 
tbwugh  a  terrible  war.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
•Ddent  hope  of  all  mankind  for  a  world  at 
peace— and  the  trees  we  plant  here  each  year 
testify  to  our  belief  that  all  nations  can  work 
together  toward  this  goal. 

The  trees  we  plant  this  year— in  honor  of 
Uos,  New  Zealand,  and  Belgium— mark  the 
dsrtPB  we  share  with  these  countries  that 
where  the  peace  is  broken,  it  will  be  healed, 
SDd  that  where  men  now  live  at  peace,  the 
peace  will  be  preserved. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  always  taken  an  Interest 
In  the  affairs  of  the  United  Nations.  My  ap- 
poUitment  aa  a  member  of  this  year's  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
bas  bestowed  on  me  a  great  honor — not  only 
to  raixesent  the  United  Stetes  in  these  crltt- 
eal  times,  but  also  to  work  directly  with  the 
'•nnanent  United  Stotee  Representetive  to 
•e  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Arthur 
Ooidberg. 

Ambaaaador  Goldberg  has  asked  me  to 
wag  his  personal  greeting  to  aU  the  people 
«f  Oak  Park  on  UN  Day,  and  has  asked  me  to 
nad  this  message  : 

^  ""»  irmted  Nations,  that  great  center  for 
■■montelng  the  action  o*  natlona,  has 
y*"^  **»e  world  oooununlty  throu^ 
twn^-two  turtnilent  yean.  Amidst  the 
•w^las  and  dangers  that  etUl  pcwvall.  we 
jms  today  to  pledge  anew  our  dedication 
*  **  United  Nation's  great  aims  of  peace. 

"Ihe  United  Nations  was  founded  not  in 
■•belief  that  It  would  guarantee  perma- 
Mot  freedom  from  conflict  and  (Itangrrie 
ibmt,  but  hi  the  belief  that  the  basic  hopes 
«r  man  are  for  peace  rather  than  wnr.  for 
rala  by  law  rather  than  rule  by  violence,  and 
WMonomlc  and  aocial  progress  rather  than 
■aoraer  and  stagnation. 

"In  working  toward  these  goals,  the  United 
wlOTs  will  not  always  succeed.  When  Ite 
"•••noers  are  not  sufficiently  faithful  to  ite 
P»ni>oeee.  it  may  faU.  But  as  long  as  coopera- 
non  and  mutual  tolerance  are  eesMtlal  to 
ow  survival,  ite  members  will  have  noW>ice 
rot  to  try  again.  >ifc 

Tn  ttUs  great  cause.  In  which  the  United 
"««  bears  such  a  heavy  burden,  the  f alth- 
™aiq>port  of  the  American  public— In  tlmea 
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tt  dUBculty  aa  In  ttmea  of  aueceas — ^is  an  In- 
valuable source  of  etrength.  The  dtiaena  of 
Oak  Park,  through  ttielr  interest  in  tbe 
United  Nations,  wiU  help  all  of  us  as  we  work 
toward  the  goal  of  a  more  peaceful  world  " 
Signed,  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 
As  the  United  Nations  contlnuee  Ite  work 
this  faU.  the  world  faces  many  stubborn 
problems:  the  unresolved  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam, the  uneasy  situation  In  the  Middle 
East,  the  danger  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  the 
unending  struggle  against  hunger,  poverty, 
disease,  and  ignorance.  But  we  must  not  lose 
patience  because  these  problems  are  difficult. 
The  United  Nations  has  long  since  demon- 
strated that  when  ite  members  give  it  ite 
support.  It  can  be  Invaluable  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  hardest  problems.  In  ite  twenty- 
two  years,  the  United  Nations  has  contrib- 
uted to  peace  and  to  the  security  of  nations 
in  such  places  as  Iran,  Greece.  Kashmir,  the 
Middle  East,  the  Congo,  and  Cyprus.  It  baa 
contributed  to  progress  in  arms  control,  in 
human  rlghte.  and  In  the  development  of  na- 
tions. RecenUy,  it  helped  in  concluding  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty,  a  major  success  in  the 
diplomacy  of  peace.  Last  June,  it  achieved 
a  ceasefire  in  the  Middle  East  and  sent  truce 
otJservers  to  prevent  renewed  fighting. 

It  U  Impossible  to  tell  where  the  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East  might  have  led  if  there 
had  been  no  United  Nations  to  help  bring 
it  to  a  halt.  And  since  the  ceasefire.  United 
Nations  Truce  Observers  have  assisted  in 
preventing  renewed  outbreaks  of  fighting  in 
the  Suez  Canal  area  which  might  have  led 
to  a  major  conlUct,  with  the  inevitable  dan- 
ger of  big-power  involvement. 

The  United  Stetes  is  continuing  ite  search 
for  ways  In  which  the  United  Nations  can 
contribute  to  a  lasting  Mid-east  peace  set- 
tiement.  Largely  because  of  the  strong  stand 
taken  by  the  United  Stetes.  along  with  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  imable  last  summer  to  get  the 
Emergency  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  condemn  Israel.  Neither  was  the  Assembly 
willing  to  adopt  a  Yugoslav  resolution  caU- 
ing  for  immediate  and  unconditional  Israeli 
withdrawal  and  postponing  indeflnltely  the 
key  Issue— Arab  renunciation  of  belUgerency 
toward  Israel.  The  United  States  beUeved 
that  these  resolutions  would  have  done  noth- 
ing to  correct  the  basic  causes  of  Instobility 
in  the  Middle  East  and  could  only  have  set 
the  stage  for  renewed  conflict. 

The  United  Stetes  position  wa»-«nd  It 
■tm  Is— that  the  United  Nations  can  con- 
talbute  to  a  stable  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  U.8.  has  said,  however,  that  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  troops  should  not  be  considered 
In  Isolation  from  other  factors — that  with- 
drawal should  be  expected  only  in  a  context 
of  peace.  The  key  development  must  be  Arab 
wmingneas  to  recognize  that  Israel  has  a 
right  to  exUt  independently,  to  Uve  in  peace 
and  security  free  of  claims  or  acte  of  bel- 
ligerency. We  beUeve  the  Arabs  cannot  re- 
serve for  themselves  the  right  to  maintain  a 
state  of  war  against  Israel  while  demanding 
that  Israel  undertake  the  obUgations  of 
peace. 

We  also  believe  that  bringing  peace  to  the 
Middle  East  wUt  require  on  both  sides  an 
affirmative  will  to  resolve  the  issues  throu^ 
a  process  of  mutual  accommodation.  Neither 
the  United  Stetes  nor  any  other  outside 
power  can  dictate  a  solution.  The  United 
Nations  can  provide  ite  good  offices  to  help 
bring  about  agreement  between  the  two 
■Idee — but   any   real   solution   must   be  one 


agreed  upon  by  the  states  of  the  Mid-East 
themselves. 

There  are  a  number  of  basic  features  which 
the  United  States  believes  should  be  part  of 
any  lasting  Mid-East  peace  setOement: 

Each  nation  In  the  area  must  accept  the 
right  of  others  to  Uve.  The  least  that  this 
requires  is  that  all  should  renounce  any 
state  or  claim  of  l>elligerency. 

Troops  must  be  withdrawn — and  with- 
drawn In  a  context  of  peace.  For  some  parties 
cannot  be  left  free  to  assert  the  ri^te  of 
war  while  others  are  called  upon  to  abide  by 
the  rules  of  peace. 

There  must  be  Justice  for  the  refugees. 

Free  and  Innocent  paaaage  through  inter- 
national waterways  must  be  assured  for  all 
nations. 

The  status  of  Jerusalem  must  not  be  de- 
cided unUaterally  but  in  consoUtion  with  aU 
concerned,  and  in  recognition  of  the  historic 
interest  of  the  three  great  reUglona  in  the 
Holy  Places. 

The  poUtical  independence  and  territorial 
Integrity  of  all  states  in  the  area  must  be 
respected. 

Boundaries  must  be  accepted  and  other 
arrangemento  made,  superseding  temporary 
and  often  violated  armistice  lines,  so  as  to 
afford  security  to  aU  parttea  against  terror 
destruction  and  war.  ' 

Last  week,  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly,  with  the  approval  of  the  member 
states,  proposed  that  tbe  debate  on  the  high 
priority  Middle  East  item  be  postponed  for 
a  short  period  pending  further  consultations 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  unless  the  out- 
lines of  an  agreement  could  be  worked  out 
before  debate  began,  another  round  of  de- 
bate on  the  Middle  East  could  only  have  the 
effect  of  freezing  positions.  Tnnv<Tig  i^  uiu- 
mate  solution  more  difficult. 

Ambassador  Ooidberg  and  other  members 
of  the  United  Stetes  Delegation  have  been 
among  those  engaged  in  intensive  discus- 
sions throughout  the  past  week  in  tlie  at- 
tempt to  help  the  stetes  involved  find  tbe 
outiinee  of  a  generally  acceptable  United 
Nations  resolution  on  the  Middle  East.  Kx- 
actiy  what  the  resulte  of  these  consultations 
will  be.  It  la  not  yet  posalble  to  aay.  The 
goal  toward  which  our  delegation  at  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  continues  to  work  is  that  of  a 
stable  pesLce. 

The  second  great  issue  In  the  minds  of  aU 
delegates  to  the  UN  today  la  the  problem  of 
Vietnam.  The  United  States  has  repeatedly 
sought  to  have  the  UN  Security  Council  act 
on  Vietnam.  Unfortunately,  two  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  have  op- 
posed any  United  Nations  mvolvement  with 
Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  blocked 
Security  Council  discussion.  In  addition  the 
Hanoi  government  has  denied  the  authority 
of  the  UN  to  even  consider  Vietnam  In  the 
face  of  thu  hostility,  the  United  Nations  has 
been  unable  to  act. 

The  Umted  States,  to  both  public  and  pri- 
vate statements  at  the  United  Nations  has 
made  clear  ite  commitment  to  a  negotiated 
^Utical  solution  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam^ 
We  have  emphasized  our  willingness  to  base 
a  eettiement  on  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954 
and  1062.  And  even  though  it  may  be  imable 
to  act  <Mi  Vietnam,  the  Umted  Nations  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  a  llstemng  post,  both  for 
the  United  States  to  present  Ito  views,  and 
for  other  nations  to  communicate  with  us. 

It  la  aald  by  aome  that  Hanoi  wiU  agree  to 
begto  negotiations  If  the  United  States  ceases 
the  bombing  of  N<Mth  Vietnam— that  thU 
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bombing  la  the  sole  obstacle  to  negotiations. 
But  no  third  paity — Including  ttaoae  govern-  ' 
ments  whlcli  are  among  Hanoi's  closest 
friends — ^has  conveyed  to  us  any  authorita- 
tive message  from  Hanoi  that  there  would 
in  fact  be  negotiations  if  the  bombing  were 
stopped.  On  its  part,  the  United  States  has 
made  clear  that  it  would  be  glad  to  consider 
and  discuss  any  proposal  that  would  lead 
pr(xnptly  to  productive  discussions  that 
might  bring  about  peace  In  the  area. 

I  know  from  my  own  work  at  the  United 
Nations  and  in  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  is  looking  and  will  continue  to  look  for 
any  possibility  that  the  United  Nations  may 
be  able  to  act  in  this  situation.  Out  ultimate 
purpose  Is — and  must  be — to  find  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam — a 
negotiated  settlement  which  will  preserve  the 
right  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  self-deter- 
mination. 

The  United  Nations  faces  a  number  of 
other  issues  this  fall — the  question  of  a  treaty 
to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, a  communist  demand  for  withdrawal  of 
United  Nations  forces  from  South  Korea,  and 
continuing  Issues  involving  race  relations  in 
the  squthem  part  of  Africa.  Less  dramatic 
than  Uiese,  but  perhaps  equally  important  to 
the  future  of  the  UN  itself,  are  a  niunber  of 
questions  pertaining  to  the  budget  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  UN.  I  myself  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  presenting  the  VS.  position 
on  these  Issues  in  the  Budget  and  Adminis- 
trative Committee  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  United  States,  as  the  richest  nation 
in  the  world,  la  also  the  largest  contributor 
to  the  United  Nations.  For  this  reason,  it  has 
a  great  interest  in  helping  the  UN  to 
strengthen  and  improve  ita  administration 
and  management.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
we  are  continuing  to  press  for  reforms  which 
will  enable  the  United  Nations — and  In  fact 
the  many  specialized  agencies  associated 
with  it — to  get  the  maximum  effectiveness 
from  each  dollar  It  spends.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal Items  thus  far  debated  In  the  budget 
and  administrative  committee  deals  exclu- 
sively with  this  problem.  It  is  only  natural 
that  the  United  Nations,  faced  with  its  many 
diverse  and  intractable  problems,  needs  to 
keep  ita  administrative  machinery  under 
constant  scrutiny.  With  our  great  experience 
In  management  techniques  and  methods,  we 
can  and  must  help  the  United  Nations  to 
operate  efficiently  as  possible.  This  Is  a  diffi- 
cult and  stimulating  assignment,  and  I  hope 
to  carry  it  out  effectively. 

As  Ambassador  Goldberg  has  said,  the 
United  Nations  will  not  always  succeed  as  it 
approaches  the  tasks  before  it.  Often,  the 
United  Nations  may  seem  to  be  long  ou 
debate  and  short  on  accomplishment.  But 
when  the  United  Nations  does  succeed— «a 
it  succeeded  this  summer  in  achieving  a 
ceasefire  in  the  Middle  East — we  recognize 
that  the  UN  \a  not  only  one  of  man's  gfreatest 
dreams,  but  can  become  one  of  his  great 
accompllshmenta.  Indeed,  we  cannot  look  for 
an  alternative  to  the  UN,  for  there  is  none. 
What  we  must  do  is  strengthen  the  UN — and 
work  through  It  toward  the  day  when  all 
men  will  be  able  to  live  their  lives  In  Justice 
and  in  peace. 


Personal  ExpIasatioB 


Mr.  HAYS.  MrJ  Speaker.  I  wm  aay  to 
the  House  that] the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Buksbuih]  came  up  and 
Introduced  hlmsev  to  me  and  UAd  me  he 
was  present,  aiid  I  corrected  my  remarics 
to  show  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an- 
other fellow  came  up  and  Introduced 
himself  as  Mr.  Blackbxtrn.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  was  b^g  taken  for  a  ride  or 
how  many  Mr.  Blackbums  we  had,  but  I 
had  not  met  the  gentleman  before  and 
I  had  not  really  bothered  because  I  did 
not  think  he  woilld  be  here  In  the  next 
Congress,  toywas. 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
-    IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Friday.  Octol)er  20.  1967 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


OEO  Day  Caic  Centers:  A  Start 


H0N.CHARLE3 

or 

IN  THE  HOUSE 

Tuesday, 


dal  wcK-ker  contact  would  be  made  with  the 
child's  parenta  and,  eten  if  the  mother  does 
not  work,  the  child  will  be  given  exposure  to 
•vents  and  treatment  he  could  not  get  in 
his  own  home.  I 

The  question  of  whether  rearing  a  child 
is  the  responsibility  df  the  home  or  an  out- 
side agency  is  raised.  PracUcally,  however, 
these  poor  families  simply  cannot  care  for 
their  children.  Can  We  not  make  even  this 
feeble  effort  to  give  tihem  a  decent  start? 

Naturally,  day  care  (enters  treat  the  runny 
nose,  not  the  cold.  The  real  problem  lies  in 
having  a  national  administration  unable, 
unwilling,  or  too  du^  to  see  that  the  real 
solution  to  this  econdnic  (not  moral)  prob- 
lem is  a  freer  econonjy  which  will  put  more 
of  the  men  of  the  household  to  work  in  the 
kind  of  gainful  emplonnent  which  will  make 
said  centers  unnecestary. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

McC.MATHIAS,JR. 

KARTLANO 

<  )F  REPRESENTATIVES 
<>ctober  24.  1967 


Mr.  MATHIAfi  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  view  qf  the  continuing  debate 
aspect  of  the  antlpov- 
erty  program,  I  \ias  especially  Interested 
in  a  perceptive  tolumn  by  Mr.  Oilbert 
Kretzer  which  appeared  in  a  recent  Is- 
sue of  the  Central  \f«ryland  News,  pub- 
lished in  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

In  a  balanced  and  thoughtful  presen- 
tation, Mr.  Kretzer  surveyed  the  pros  and 
cons  of  day  caiie  centers  for  children 
from  low-lncoma  families.  While  recog- 
Dizing  that  such  centers,  In  a  broad  per- 
spective, "treat  the  runny  nose,  and  not 
the  cold."  and  that  they  do  not  provide 
real  solutions,  he  concludes  that — 

Day  care  centers,  can  make  a  start  at  help- 
ing a  very  difficult  situation — 

And  that — 

Anything  which  tends  to  assist  these  chil- 
dren, who  may  yet  be  started  oB  on  the  right 
foot  if  we  all  care  i  little,  seems  worth  a  try. 

I  believe  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
may  be  Interested  in  Mr.  Kretzer's  ob- 
servations, and  include  his  column  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

PouncAL  VntwpotNT 
.  (By  Gilbert  Kretzer) 

It  is  easy  to  say  jof  a  project  like  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity's  so-called  "Day 
Care  Centers"  thalt  it  Is  Just  another  social 
scheme  by  the  federal  government.  Or,  that 
such  programs  simply  foment  more  and 
larger  social  projerta. 

But  the  other  side  (^  the  coin  is  that  day 
care  centers  can  make  a  start  at  helping  a 
very  difficult  situation. 

If  such  a  center  Is  ever  established  in  our 
county  (they  sUB  have  no  physical  plant 
In  which  to  operate) ,  It  will  be  largely  sup- 
ported by  federal  funds  but  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  local  retidenta.  For  three  and  four 
year  olds,  and  sabs  any  ideological  Indoc- 
trination by  the  program  directors,  such 
centers  make  It  possible  for  mothers  in  wel- 
fare-recipient or  impoverished  hcxnea  to 
work  and  improve  the  income  level  of  the 
family.  Ostensibly,  this  can  provide  the  fam- 
ily with  more  of  the  wherewithal  to  prop- 
erly feed,^  house«  clothe  and  educate  ita 
offspring. 

On  the  negative  side  is  the  fact  that  said 
mothers  do  not  becessarily  have  to  work. 
Such  follow-up.  It  this  condition  for  enter- 
ing a  child  .In  si  ch  a  program  were  made, 
would  be  ImiKMSi  >le  to  police,  ^owever,  so- 


In  the  meantime. 


anything  which  tends 


a  little,  seems  worth 


to  assist  these  children,  who  may  yet  bt 
started  off  on  the  rif;ht  foot  If  we  all  care 


a  try. 


Resolntion  on  PoIInnon  of  Lake  MichigtB  - 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
>r 

HON.  EDWARII  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ouNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Oatoher  24.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Illinois  State  Senate,  now  meeting  In 
special  session,  app  roved  a  resolution  aa 
October  16,  which  evidences  the  great 
concern  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  over  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Senate  Repolution  178 
(State  of  Illinois,  75 th  General  Assembly) 
Whereas,  the  rescue  of  Lake  Michigan  from 
death  through  pollution  being  caused  by  the 
oil  and  ind\istrial  waste  being  diunped  into 
it  Is  the  number  one  jproblem  facing  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois,  and  it  Cblcagoland  particu- 
larly, today:  and         | 

Whereas,  the  Stat4  of  niinois,  although  It 
has  the  greatest  stake  in  preserving  Lake 
Michigan  as  a  viable  take,  Ls  not  the  principal 
source  of  the  pollulkon  being  dumped  into 
it  and  is  bar^  by  tlie  territorial  Jurisdiction 
of  other  states  and  ihe  power  of  our  federal 
government  over  naJclgable  waters  from  ef- 
fectively controlling  most  of  the  sources  of 
this  poUutlon;  and    { 

Whereas.  Iwth  bodies  of  thU  75th  General 
Assembly  have  Jointly  and  severally  urged 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  designed  to  save 
Lake  Michigan  as  a  viable  lake  and  a  price- 
less asset  of  all  the  people  whose  life  and 
livelihood  are  depen<  lent  upon  Ite  usefulness; 
and 

Whereas,  Senatoi  Dirksen  and  Senator 
Percy,  our  two  senators  from  Illinols  have 
responded  to  this  pending  disaster  being  in- 
flicted on  the  peojifte  of  Chicagoland,  BU- 
nols,  Indiana,  WlscAosin  and  Michigan,  by 
Introducing  in  the  Senate  on  September  3S, 
1967.  Senate  BUI  3467,  which  makes  it  a  dan- 
gerous offense  to  release  oil  in  the  Great 
Lakes;  therefore,  be  {It 

Resolved.  By  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  General  Asaemlbly  of  the  State  of  nu- 
nois,  that  we  urge  Congress  to  pass  Senate 
BUI  2^57  recenUy  introduced  therein  by  Sen- 
ators Dirksen  and  Percy  concerning  the  re- 
leasing of  oU  into  Great  Lakes  waters,  provid- 
ing stiff  penalties  for  violators  and  charglnf 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  with  Its  enforce- 
ment; that  we  stress  the  emergency  that  w* 
feel  is  involved  as  to  the  weU  being  of  tbe 
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P^oirie  of  Illinois  and  others  along  Lake 
j^^gan'a  shores;  and  be  It  farther 

BMolved.  that  the  Secretary  of  State  la 
^f^^^  to  transmit  suitable  copies  of  this 
prMinble  and  resolution  to  the  President  of 
tlie  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  at  Bep- 
mentatlves  of  the  United  States  and  to  aa 
the  members  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate,  October  16,  1967. 

W.  R.   AXRINGTOK, 

Pretident  pro  tempore. 

BrWABB    E.    FSKN ANDES, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


ClaimiaB  Mabon:  A  Fim  Grip  on  the 
Pnrsc  Strings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TK3CAS 

or  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
William  P.  Arbogast,  a  very  senior  re- 
porter of  Washington  affairs  who  has 
seen  many  Congressmen  come  and  go, 
wrote  an  article  for  the  Associated  Press 
ooncemlBg  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Georgk  Mahon. 

Bill  Arbogast's  appraisal  of  the  chair- 
man Is  based  on  his  many  years  as  a  wit- 
ness of  that  gentleman's  activities  as  a 
public  servant.  We,  his  colleagues,  who 
have  had  the  honor  of  knowing  him  over 
the  years,  can  appreciate  and  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  the  article  which 
pictures  the  chaiiman  as  a  steady,  cool, 
and  firm  hand  on  the  Federal  purse 
strings. 

During  these  times  when  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  tendency  among  some 
Members  of  this  body  to  shirk  their  re- 
ffODsibllltles  for  the  purpose  of  political 
gain,  it  is  resissuring  to  know  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee stands  strong  and  unyielding. 
Hie  article  which  was  entitled,  "Man  In 
the  Middle  of  Budget  Battle  Appears  To 
Enjoy  It,"  expresses  quite  clearly  that 
man's  determination  and  dedication  to 
meeting  his  responsibilities.  So  that  my 
colleagues  might  have  the  benefit  of 
this  perceptive  analysis  of  Chairman 
MttOH,  the  text  of  the  article  f<^ows: 
fhtt  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Oct.  32, 

18671 
H*J»  at  THE  MmoLx  or  Bodgkt  Battix  Ap- 
PXASs  To  Enjot  It 
(By  WUllam  P.  Arbogast) 

One  of  the  most  popular  members  oC  the 
Bouse  Is  in  the  middle  of  the  budget  battle 
•••tween  Congress  and  President  Johnson, 
•ad  seems  to  be  enjoying  every  minute  ot  It. 

"It's  like  being  in  the  eye  of  a  hurricane, 
•oto  speak,"  comments  Rep.  George  H.  Ma- 
noo.  rangy  Texas  Democrat  who  heads  the 
Hoiuse  Appropriations   Oommittee. 

In  addition  to  being  the  number  one  Con- 
f««8lonal  apokesman  on  appropriations'^ 
which  originate  In  his  committee — ^tCahon  Is 
•long-standing  friend  o*  his  feUow  Texan, 
President  Johnson.  They  thorou^ly  under- 
stand each  other— an  understanding  bom  not 
only  of  their  long  friendship,  but  of  almost 
weekly  chats. 

"The  President  has  his  responsibtlitlee  and 
I  have  mine."  Mahon  aald  in  an  interview. 


T  dont  want  to  dtiefata  to  the  PrealdeBt 
my  responslbiUty  as  chairman  at  tlM  Appn^ 
prlations  Committee  and  rm  mire  h«  woaldnt 
want  me  to. 

"I  have  too  much  pride  and  too  much  re- 
spect for  Congress  to  abdicate  oar  authority 
and  teU  the  President  to  make  $6  hOUaii 
in  budget  cuts  anywhere  he  wants  to.  I  dont 
believe  that  Is  the  proper  way  to  run  a  demo- 
cratic government." 

The  reference  to  the  $5  hilUon  was  to 
Republican  Insistence  that  as  the  price  for 
providing  emergency  government  fliuuiclng, 
the  President  should  be  ordered  to  cut  that 
sum  from  spending  this  year. 

The  Administration  contends  It  cant  cut 
the  budgett  untU  it  knows  how  much  money 
wUl  be  avaUable.  And  many  of  the  bills  pro- 
viding the  money  haven't  cleared  Congress. 

Mahon  calls  the  GOP  proposal  "buck  pass- 
ing." 

"It  amounts  to  passing  the  buck  to  the 
President  and  downgrading  Congress,"  he 
said.  "It  would  be  far  lees  painful  and  more 
poUticaUy  expedient  for  us  to  teU  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  it,  but  we  would  lose  our  stature 
with  the  public." 

Mahon  has  been  fighting  the  RepubUcan 
proposal  for  several  months  and  has  come 
close  to  losing  the  battle.  He  stUl  may  lose  it. 
But  he  won't  lose  his  composure  or  his  ever- 
present  friendly  smile. 

"I  don't  mind  a  good  fight,"  he  said.  "I 
rather  enjoy  it.  There's  nothing  personal  in- 
volved. I  was  a  district  attorney  for  seven 
years  and  I  don't  mind  crossing  swords." 

Mahon  said:  "The  President  has  been  very 
objective  in  his  dealings  with  me.  There's 
been  no  arm  twisting." 

Mahon's  personal  relationship  with  John- 
son dates  to  193S  when  Mahon  came  to  Con- 
gress and  Johnson  was  an  administrative 
aide  to  former  Rep.  Richard  M.  Kleberg  of 
Texas. 

The  chairman's  looks  belle  his  age,  67.  He 
was  bom  In  1900  In  Haynesvllle,  La.,  but 
moved  to  Texas  in  1008. 

He  keeps  his  athletic  appearance  by  exer- 
cising regularly.  "I'm  an  apostle  of  the 
8trenuo\i8  life,"  he  said.  "I  Uke  to  walk  and 
I  take  calisthenics  every  day.  I  play  golf  when 
I  can.  I  love  to  hunt  rabbite  and  birds.  I  work 
hard  and  I  try  to  get  to  bed  by  10:30  at  nl^t 
and  get  up  at  7  In  the  morning.  I  dont  drink 
^or  smoke,  but  I  have  nothing  against  others 
doing  it.  I  don't  go  in  for  a  heavy  social  life. 
I  avoid  the  banquet  circuit  as  much  as  I 
can." 

Mahon's  domestic  hobbles  are  reading, 
"good  art  and  good  music."  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Helen  Stevenson  of  Loralne,  Tex.. 
Uve  In  a  modest  Washington  apartment. 


r 


Carnefie  Fonndation  Award  Winner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  October  24,  1967 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  courageous  act  of  a  veiy  outstanding 
young  man  residing  In  Ohio's  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District.  Aa  a  result  of  his  out- 
standing feat  of  heroism,  Paul  Welton, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jcunes  Welton,  Ports- 
mouth. Ohio,  was  selected  by  the  Carne- 
gie Foundation  to  receive  an  award  for 
heroism. 

Last  February,  Paul,  who  has  been  a 
carrier  for  the  Portsmouth  Tbnes  for  al- 


most 4  years,  had  just  finished  his  route 
when  he  noticed  the  house  across  the 
street  from  where  he  was  standing  was 
afire.  In  spite  of  the  imminent  danger 
to  himself,  Paul  ran  into  the  house  and 
rescued  7-month-old  Ray  Lee  Traylor, 
carrying  the  baby  to  safety  seconds  be- 
fore the  room  where  he  had  been  sleeping 
was  engulfed  in  flames. 

I  know  Paul  Welton's  parents,  and  the 
citizens  of  Portsmouth  are  very  proud  of 
him  for  his  courageous  act  of  bravery. 
It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  we  have 
such  outstanding  young  citizens  like  Paul 
who  reflect  credit  upon  their  families, 
communities,  and  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  Join  with  the  many 
others  who  are  congratulating  this  young 
man  and  extend  to  him  my  sincerest 
wishes  for  future  health  and  happiness. 
He  Is  Indeed  a  credit  to  our  younger  gen- 
eration. 


Exdnsion  of  OEO  From  Federal 
Pay  Raise  BiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   BCICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  ^>eaker, 
last  week  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  4.S-percent  Increases  for  2  million 
Federal  employees.  But  In  a  fit  of  aplte. 
It  excluded*3,700  woiicers  at  the  Office  of 
Economic  oipportunlty  from  the  pay 
Increase. 

I  sought  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  Issue, 
but  support  for  this  request  was  nota- 
bly— and  understandably — Slacking. 

However,  these  acttons  by  the  House 
did  not  go  unnoticed  by  the  Nation's 
press. 

The  Wan  Street  Journal  headlined  its 
editorial  "Seized  by  Pettiness,"  and  com- 
mented: 

Whatever  your  objections  to  the  poverty 
war,  and  we  boast  a  good  many,  they  wlU  not 
be  ciired  by  gratuitous  Insults. 

The  Journal  added : 

It  la  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  exclu- 
sloa  wiU  be  aUowed  to  stand  In  the  final 
hUl;  the  amendment  wiU  not  hurt  the  pov- 
erty agency.  But  the  danxage  such  InddentB 
do  to  the  reputation  ot  the  House  and  to 
responsible  members  of  the  opposition  vlU 
not  be  BO  easUy  undone. 

A  columnist  In  the  Atlanta,  Ga..  Con- 
stitution, under  the  headline,  "The  House 
Is  Like  a  Little  Boy,''  wrote  from  Wash- 
ington: - 

To  many  experienced  observers  here,  the 
90th  Congress  has  often  seemed  to  behave 
like  an  irascible  Uttle  boy.  The  mazlni  It 
demonstrated  Wednesday  was  that  House 
leaders  had  better  not  give  It  anything^  to 
tinker  with  that  they  dont  want  to  see 
broken. 

The  Long  Island.  N.Y..  Press  concluded 
its  editorial  with  the  comment,  "Talk 
About  Sick  Hum<H-.'' 

Iiifr.  Speaker,  I  include  these  three  ar- 
ticles and  editorials  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRo: 
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(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  23.  IMT] 

PfimiT   BT    P&X'llMKBB 

We  sbaU  never  undentaad  why  OongrMi 
men  are  given  to  seizure*  of  pettlnf 

As  for  example,  the  House  vote  wxrinrttnc 
anti-poverty  workers  trctn  the  general  pay 
increase  for  Federal  raiployes.  Too  mlglxt 
hope  the  House  had  learned  Ita  lenon  tram 
the  aelf-demeanlng  anti-rat  episode  earlier 
this  year,  but  you  would  hope  in  vain.  When 
Representative  Edward  J.  Qumey  (R..  Fla.) 
offered  the  amendment  excluding  anti- 
poverty  salaries,  the  House  rushed  it  through 
by  voice  vote.  A  caU  for  a  record  vote  was 
greeted  with  scattered  laughter. 

Whatever  your  objections  to  the  poverty 
war,  and  we  boast  a  good  many,  they  will 
not  be  cured  by  gratuitous  insults.  It  la  prob. 
ably  impossible  to  stop  an  occasional  mem- 
ber from  offering  a  snickering  amendment, 
but  we  see  no  reason  why  the  Hoiise  leader- 
ship shotild  stand  by  and  let  such  sentiments 
dominate  the  chamber. 

Leaden  of  the  Republican  Party  should 
be  especially  concerned  simply  because  they 
have  voiced  responsible  opposition  to  the 
poverty  war  in  its  current  form.  For  the  bit- 
terness In  the  pay  bill  amencbnent  unfairly 
but  inevitably  taints  all  criticism  of  the 
poverty  agency  and  makes  any  sensible  re- 
form all  the  more  dUBcult  to  achieve. 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  thfit  the  ex- 
clusion will  be  allowed  to  stand  In  the  final 
bill;  the  sunendment  will  not  hurt  the  pov- 
erty agency.  But  the  damage  such  Incidents 
do  to  the  reputation  of  the  House  and  to 
responsible  members  of  the  opposition  will 
not  be  so  easily  undone. 

{Prom  the  Long  Island  (N.T.)  Press.. Oct.  13, 
^1067  J 
CoNGBXSS   Has   Anothxs   Lattgh 

The  House  of  Representatives  Wednesday 
voted  to  give  a  million  federal  workers  a  $2.8 
billion  pay  Increase,  but  excluded  2.700  em- 
ployes of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

This  brave  gesture  was  done  by  voice  vote 
and  when  Rep.  James  O.  O'Hara,  a  Michigan 
Democrat,  sought  a  roll-call  on  the  amend- 
ment he  was  greeted  with  laughter  around 
the  chamber.  This  was  a  fun  vote,  a  way  to 
get  in  digs  without  having  to  answer  for  It  by 
name.  And  after  all,  the  more  responsible 
Senate  would  probably  undo  it,  anyway. 

It  was  almost  as  much  fun  as  that  thigh- 
slapping,  side-splitting  vote  to  turn  down 
an  appropriation  to  fight  rats  In  the  slums. 

As  OEO  Chief  Sargent  Shrlver  said:  "The 
poor  have  always  gotten  the  dirty  end  of  the 
stick.  They  have  been  discriminated  against. 
Now,  even  those  working  hardest  to  help  the 
poor  have  gotten  the  same  treatment." 

"The  poor,"  of  course,  in  such  a  context  can 
be  read  largely  as  "the  Negro."  The  disgusting 
thing  In  all  this  is  that  not  only  do  so  many 
Congressmen  snap  the  backlash,  they  seem 
to  derive  such  pleasure  In  doing  It. 

Talk  about  sick  humor! 

(From  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Constitution, 

Oct.  17, 19671 

Ths  House  Is  LOes  a  Ijmx  Bot 

(By  Art  Pine) 

Washington. — The  Democratle  leadership, 
openly  concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  anti- 
poverty  Mil  In  the  90th  Congress,  got  a 
aotwrlng  leasoti  this  past  week:  £>on't  let  the 
1907  measure  onto  the  House  fkwr  unless  It 
has  been  altered  drastically  from  its  19M 
version. 

The  warning  came  with  attention-grabbing 
underempbaate  as  the  House  was  oonslderlng 
an  acroas-tbe-boanl  pay  IncresM  for  federal 
workers.  Amid  a  spate  cf  2S  minor  amend- 
ments, it  inxpulBlvely  decided  not  to  Include 
en4>loyes  ot  the  U.S.  Office  at  Booncmic  Op- 
portimlty. 

It  isnt  so  much  the  substance  at  tbe 
amendment  that  concerns  aponaon  at  tbe 


nere. 


antlpoverty  bill  ftiere.  Few  sensible  House 
leaders  seriously  brieve  the  antl-OBO  rider 
win  stand  up  in  the  Senate,  which  still  has 
to  consider  it.  or  In  the  courts,  which  might 
have  to. 

What  alarms  lAoet  advocates  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  almoet-mlecbievous  way  in  which 
the  House  approved  it — an  8S  to  68  nonrecord 
vote  wit^  practically  no  debate.  Rep.  ^ward 
J.  Givney.  R-F1«..  merely  said  he  thou^t 
OEO  workers  made  too  much  money,  and 
the  rider  passed. 

Michigan  Democrat  James  O.  O'Hara  came 
forward  later  to  demand  a  roll-call  vote.  But 
amazingly,  be  couldn't  even  muster  enough 
support  to  force  $  head-count.  The  rider  was 
routinely  confirmed  by  voice  vote. 

The  analysis  bf  congreesional  leaders  the 
next  morning  was  the  same  one  offered  by 
top  OEO  executives:  That  the  Hoiise.  as  it 
had  been  the  first  time  the  rat-extermlnatlon 
bill  was  laughed  off  the  floor,  was  Just  In  a 
mood  to  have  fun. 

Others  Interpreited  the  rider  as  a  direct  slap 
at  OEO  Directot  Sargent  Shrlver,  who  to 
many  congressmen  has  become  a  symbol  of 
all  that  is  wrong  with  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram. And  some  frbo  were  polled  didn't  take 
the  amendment  seriously  at  all. 

"If  they  present  the  poverty  bill  properly," 
said  one  moderate  legislator  last  week,  "you'll 
see  it  pretty  well  accepted  by  everyone  in  the 
^ouse — everyone,  that  Is,  except  the  South- 
em  Democrats  and  a  few  very  conservative 
Republicans." 

Despite  such  optimism,  congressional  lead- 
ers seem  convlnoed  that  any  refining  ci  the 
present  program  will  have  to  be  done  in  com' 
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mlttee.  To  allow 


the  existing  bill  to  be  re- 


worked on  the  H<  »uee  floor  would  be  to  invite 
disaster.  / 

Members  of  th4  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  who  ecu'ly  this  week  will  begin 
talking  over  areat  in  which  they  can  cut  and 
revamp  the  mori  oontroverBlal  parts  ot  the 
antlpoverty  program,  doubtless  will  have 
Wednesday's  les3t>n  in  mind. 

To  many  experienced  observers  here,  the 
90th  Congress  has  often  seemed  to  behave 
like  an  irascible  little  boy.  The  TrmTrim  it 
demonstrated  Wednesday  was  that  House 
leaders  had  better  not  give  It  anything  to 
tinker  with  th^  they  dont  want  to  see 
broken. 


Lake  Charles  Memorial  to  Peace 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDf  IN  W.  EDWARDS 

dF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuesdaA  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  EDWAIIDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  our  Nation's 
Capital  Is  cleaning  up  the  aftermath  of 
the  thousands  of  so-called  "anti-war" 
demonstrators  here  over  the  weekend, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  another  and  more  hesat- 
enln^  movement  being  imdertaken  by 
the  Young  Men's  Business  Club  of  Lake 
Charles,  La..  Hi  my  district.  The  young 
men  who  comprise  this  club  have  raised 
90  percent  of  the  fimds  needed  to  erect 
what  will  be  known  as  the  Lake  Charles 
Memorial  to  I^eace.  The  purpose  of  the 
proposed  moniiment  which  will  be  called 
a  "peace"  rather  than  a  "war"  memorial. 
Is  neither  to  (tondemn  nor  condone  the 
war  In  Vletnim,  but  Instead  to  pay 
tribute  to  ouriAmeiicsm  men  who  have 
fought  and  died  there.  Uniquely  and 
functionally,  $he  proposed  Peace  Me- 


morial tower  will  litand  110  feet,  support 
46  aluminum  purple  martin  castles,  and 
will  house  swallows  which  can  each  day 
eat  over  4,464,000  mosqultos  and  other 
insects  which  create  nuisances  and 
health  hazards  to  dur  areas  along  the  gulf 
coast. 

I  commend  and  support  the  members 
of  the  Young  Men's  Business  Club  of 
Lake  Charles  in  their  work  and  can  think 
of  no  more  fitting  tribute^to  the  Amer- 
ican servicemen  who  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  our  country  while 
fighting  Communist  aggression.  I  cannot 
help  but  contrast  ihe  sustion  of  the  young 
men  of  this  club  [to  those  of  the  draft 
card  burners  ana  protestors  who  as- 
sembled In  Washington  to  spew  their 
venomous  obscenities  and  leave  a  wake 
of  destruction  and  filth. 
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Medal  of  Honor  Winner  Offers  Views  oi 
DemfinstratioB 

EXTENSIOm  of  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOUU 

IN  T^E  HOUSE  (^P  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  t^tober  24,  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  iSpeaker,  In  view  of  the 
Incredible  fiasco  which  occurred  in  Wash- 
ington this  past  weekend,  I  insert  in  the 
CoNGREssioNAi-  Rbcord  the  remarks  made 
by  Sgt.  David  C.  Dolby  at  a  recent  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  ceremony  at 
the  White  House.  Sergeant  Dolby's  re- 
marks are  indeed  refreshing  when  con- 
sidered in  retrospect  and  pertaining  to 
the  maimer  in  which  this  administration 
Issued  a  permit  to  these  demonstrators 
and  Insurrectionists.  This  probably  marks 
the  first  time  In  history  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  Issued  a  permit  for  an  insurrec- 
tion against  itself,  and  especially  its  de- 
fense nervehead.  The  remarks  follow: 
Remasks  bt  Sct.  QAvm  C.  Dolbt  Arm  Bi- 

CEIVING  THE  MKD4L  OF  HONOB  AT  THE  WHOT 
HOUSE 

QtrxsTioK.  What  ido  you  think  of  criticism 
of  the  war  now  t^at  you  are  here  in  tbe 
States?  Does  it  look  any  different  to  you  from 
here?  1 

Sgt.  DOLBT.  No,  li  looks  about  the  same  ex- 
cept I  didn't  see  [any  TV  In  Vietnam.  So 
seeing  it  on  television,  it  seems  dlflerent  to 
an  extent.  I  thins  that  the  original  peace- 
niks— ^I  dont  hold  anything  against  them— 
this  Is  a  free  country  and  I  see  tbelr  point 
of  view,  but  I  thiik  there  are  un-American 
type  parties.  Communists  backing  them  up 
with  money  and  Infiltrating  them.  I  think 
that  they  don't  realize  the  damage  they  an 
doing.  The  North  Vietnamese  are  basing  their 
strategy  on  these  peaceniks.  They  hsw 
pamphlets,  propagimda  pamphlets  they  Ie»w 
on  the  battlefield,  showing  pictures  of  these 
demonstrations,  a»d  that's  their  whole  pro- 
gram and  whole  h»art.  What  they  pass  on  to 
their  privates,  on  tip  in  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Army,  is  that  (he  Americans  don't  want 
to  fight.  They  plajy  these  peace  demonstrs- 
tlons  up,  and  It  makes  it  harder  for  tbe  in- 
dividual soldier  ^n  Vietnam  because  tl» 
enemy  comes  from|  the  North  fresh,  thlnkin* 
he  is  going  to  win,  and  that  we  don't  want  to 
be  there  and  our  morale  la  low,  but  it  is  »!«• 
versa  and  this  makes  the  battle  much  haidv- 

Question.  What's  In  your  own  future,  Ser- 
geant? Would  youj  go  back  to  Vietnam? 


Sgt.  DoLBT.  I  would  like  to  go  back,  but  I 
will  be  going  to  Ft.  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 

Question.  And  wb&t  then? 

Sgt.  DoLBT.  The  82nd  Airborne  Division.  I 
dofi't  know  what  my  job  wiU  be. 

QiTEsnoN.  Do  you  plan  to  make  tbe  Army 
your  career? 

Sgt.  DoLBT.  rve  been  thinking  about  It, 
but  I  also  want  to  get  a  college  education, 
rm  due  to  get  out  In  February  and  ru  decide 
between  now  and  then. 

Pbess.  Thank  you. 


State  Department  Reply  to  U.S.S. 
"Liberty"  Inqoiry 


E3(TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAuroKKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  HOSMSR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 6 1  wrote  l>oth  the  Defense  and  State 
Departments  as  to  progress  on  settle- 
ment d  the  n,SJB.  Liberty  Incident.  De- 
fense's reply  was  carried  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  last  Friday's  Rscord.  The  State 
Department's  reply  dated  October  20  Imt 
received  by  me  only  today,  October  24, 
Is  as  follows: 

Octobeb  20, 1967. 
Hon.  Cbaig  Hosmer, 
Botue  of  Representatives, 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

DBAS  CoNCRESSMAM  HoBMEB :  The  Secretary 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Octo- 
bsf  6  requesting  Information  as  to  the  ctir- 
nat  status  of  prepcutitions  being  made  by 
tbe  D^MTtment  of  State  to  claim  oompensa- 
tlCBi  trotn  the  Oovemment  of  Israel  for  in- 
juries occurring  as  a  resuU  at  the  attack  on 
tbe  UJBJ3.  Liberty  by  IsraeU  air  and  naval 
units.  Compensation  will  be  ffiit-tmoH  qq  be- 
haV  ot  the  Injured  persona  and  tbe  depend- 
«oti  of  the  deceased,  as  well  as  for  losses 
laouned  by  tbe  United  States  Oovemment, 
Mofa  as  for  tbe  damage  done  to  tbe  XJS&. 
Uberty. 

The  United  States  has  demanded  oompen- 
mXtim  for  the  injuries  suffered  in  the  tragic 
attack  on  the  U.S.S.  Uberty  and  the  Gov- 
Miunent  of  Israel  has  expressed  Its  regrets 
erar  the  Incident  and  has  promised  to  make 
payment.  As  a  first  step  in  preparing  the 
elahns,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  sworn 
VTttten  statements  from  tbe  dependents  of 
tbe  deceased  and  from  the  Injured  personnel. 
These  statements  will  serve  as  the  evidence 
IB  support  of  a  claim  on  behalf  of  e€u:h 
aialinant.  Because  of  tbe  large  number  of 
^aiBjB  and  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
promptly  with  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid,  the  De- 
partment arranged  with  the  Department  of 
DBfense  for  lawyers  assigned  to  the  various 
naval  headquarters  within  the  United  States 
<o  take  the  forms  prepcu«d  by  the  Depart- 
aient  to  the  various  claimants  and  to  assist 
them  in  filling  them  out.  Not  only  is  this  pro- 
Wdure  qiilcker  than  the  usual  method  of 
preparing  International  claims,  which  in- 
volves correspondence  by  mall  between  the 
claimant  and  the  Department,  but  It  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  ensvirlng  that 
the  claimants  will  have  legal  assistance  m 
filling  out  the  forms.  A  substantial  number 
of  the  forms  have  already  been  oompleted 
and  returned  to  us  and  we  are  now  in  the 
process  of  evaluating  the  evidence  and  pre- 
paring the  claims.  Within  tbe  next  few  weeks 
*•  expect  to  send  letters  to  tbe  claimants 
a  the  thirty-four  death  cases.  These  letters 
jnn  state  the  amount  which  we  calculate  In- 
imatlonal  law  permits  lu  to  claim  on  behalf 


of  each  of  these  persons  and  request  the  con- 
currence of  the  claimant  to  the  amount  be- 
fore the  claim  Is  transmitted  to  the  Ootem- 
ment  of  Israel. 

While  some  of  the  claims  will  accordingly 
be  ready  for  presentation  In  the  near  future, 
others  will,  of  course,  require  a  longer  period 
of  time  before  they  can  be  presented.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  personal  injuries  re- 
sulting In  permanent  impairment,  it  wUl  not 
be  possible  to  establish  the  degree  of  perma- 
nent impearment  until  all  medical  treatment 
has  been  concluded.  Needless  to  say.  these 
I>ersonal  injury  claims  will  be  presented  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready  and  the  Government 
of  Israel  will  be  Informed  that  additional 
claims  win  be  forthcoming  when  the  sup- 
porting medical  evidence  Ls  available.  Other 
claims  will  be  presented  when  the  evidence 
supporting  them  is  available  and  they  have 
been  properly  prepared  for  fwesentatlon. 

If  I  can  be  of  assistance  on  this  or  any 
other  matter,  ple«ise  do  not  hesitate  to  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 
William  B.  Macombkb,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


Plight  of  AH  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF   AUZONA 

^     IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  letter  was  received  and  so 
well  expresses  the  plight  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  thought  It  appropriate  for  the 
Record : 

Sacaton  Public  Scbool. 

Sacaton,  Ariz.' 
Bepresentatlve  Sam  Stieges, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WashiTtffton,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sm:  We,  the  undersigned  think  that 
you  should  knqjw — That  we  as  a  group  of 
individuals  work  hard  tor  our  salaries  and 
raises.  Host  of  us  pay  for  our  training  out 
of  our  own  pockets  which  may  cost  up  to 
MOO.OO  to  »600.00  per  year.  We  work  a  fuU 
day  while  attending  school,  putting  in  long 
boius  in  attaining  our  goals. 

We  think  that  you  should  know — ^Tbat 
after  having  put  in  our  time,  effort,  long 
hours — ^plus  sacrificing  leisure  time  spent 
with  our  families,  we  expect  some  ootnpen- 
aatlon  wagewise  in  helping  us  to  pay  said 
cost  mentioned  above  and  for  our  improve- 
ments. We  are  Interested  In  Improving  our- 
selvee  In  becoming  better  qualified  for  posi- 
tions and  becoming  better  cltlsens. 

We  think  that  you  should  Icnow — ^That  we 
waited  hopefully  for  our  first  checks  this 
year  knowing  that  we  had  raises  coining. 
What  happened!!  If  we  were  lucky  we  got 
$2.00  more  take  home  pay  per  check.  Two 
dollars  after  receiving  close  to  a  $600.00  raise? 
Unl>elievablell  lliat  means,  tbe  peiaon  re- 
ceives $38.00  more  over  the  previous  year 
which  alone  could  not  pay  for  books  and  sup- 
plies we  needed  for  classes  taken,  wbUe  tbe 
Federal  Government. receives  a  grand  total  of 
$209.00  ralse.'What  happens  to  the  rest?  Tou 
may  ask— Well,  we  have  PICA,  Retirement, 
and  State  taxes  to  take  care  of  that,  but 
these  three  totaled  do  not  amount  up  to 
the  Federal  Government  tax  alone. 

But  as  was  said  some  of  us  were  IiiAy. 
we  got  $38.00  more  this  year,  while  otbcn 
got  less.  Yes,  they  got  a  raise  and  went  4lown 
on  take  home  pay.  Who  can  afford  a  nUwII 
Especially  with  the  coat  of  Uvlng  gotng 
higher  and  higher.  Not  this  way!  Pleaae  keep 


in  mind  that  we  are  talking  about  "take 
bofbe  pay"  and  not  "groas  Income."  The 
raise  does  show  up  In  "gross  Inoocne"  but 
what  good  Is  that?  We  worked  hard  for  our 
raises   In   expecting   more   to   take   home. 

We  think  that  you  should  know — ^That  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  Instead  of  encouraging 
It^  people  to  better  tbemaelvea  In  becom- 
ing better  citizens  through  knowledge  and 
training.  It,  the  Federal  Government,  Is  dls- 
coiiraglng  those  vital  needs  of  our  country 
of  today  and  other  vital  needs.  Such  as: 
Trust,  Loyalty  Honesty,  Integrity,  Pride. 
Respect,  'Tolerance,  Understanding,  Learn- 
ing. 

By  such  actions  in  raising  taxes  the  Federal 
Government  is  caxislng  many  of  our  today 
ills  among  its  people.  We  need  not  mention 
these  ills.  We  are  sure  you  know;  crime, 
strikes,  riots,  etc. 

We  are  not  saying  that  reUef  from  high 

taxes  would  cure  said  Ills,  this  Is  absurd 

but  It  would  help-^lus  Said  Vital  Needs. 

We  are  therefore  advocating  a  reduction 
In  high  taxes  and  you  as  a  leader  or  leaders 
elected  by  tbe  people  should  listen  to  their 
voices  and  heed  to  their  needs. 

This  letter  was  written  for  said  party  or 
parties  to  whom  it  is  addressed  and  we  are 
trusting  you,  the  party  or  parUes  to  whom 
this    letter    concerns,    to    read    this    letter 
personally,  and  write  an,  encouraging  letter 
of  acknowledgment. 
Respectfully  submitted: 
Wallan  L.  Biugess,  Principal:  Elsie  llae 
Garland,     Teacher;     Pearl     MclCillen, 
Librarian;  Dorothy  B.  Nolan,  Teacher; 
RosaUe  R.  CarrUlo,  Teacher;  Betsy  B. 
Visselago,  '.eacher;   Tlbeke  Sue  Bfed- 
man.  Teacher;  Peggy  HoetlUe,  ^Teacher; 
Cbas.  E.   Bshelman.   Counselor;    Sybil 
Bartlemo,  Teacher. 
P-S.— Please  send   letters  of  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  above  inside  address. 


Keeping  Up  With  the  Neighbors 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  lUJirois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  State  Department  is  obsessed  with 
the  thought  of  pletislng  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  mildly  needling  editorial  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  Friday,  October  13,  which 
-pcrfnts  out  the  interesting  similarities  be- 
tween the  Soviet  and  Johnson  adminis- 
tration budget  practices,  is  of  interest. 

The  editorial  follows: 

KiEFDro  Up  WrrH  the  Neicrbobs 

The  Russians,  who  are  always  boasting 
about  how  they  excel  over  the  United  States 
In  Just  about  everything,  seem  to  have 
really  done  it  this  time,  tbo  not  by  much. 
The  supreme  soviet  has  passed  a  record  137.3 
billion  dollar  budget.  President  Johnaoa's  rec- 
ord budget  Is  Just  a  trifle  under  that,  at  ISO 
billion  dollars. 

The  soviet  budget  Is  to  pay  for  the  Mggest 
peace  time  spending  In  Russian  history  *««< 
for  a  host  of  beneflts  to  raise  Uvlng  stand- 
ards for  tbe  man  in  tbe  street.  Ur.  Johnson's 
budget  Is  to  pay  f  or  t2ie  biggest  peace  tUne 
spending  In  United  States  bUtory  and  a  broad 
aasortment  of  domestic  welfare  and  foreign 
•Id  programs  designed  to  advance  the  Great 
Society  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Russians  wlU  deitve  tbe  funds  toe  tbelr 
budget  out  of  the  aneigles  of  tbe  k7w  paid 
workers  In  state  owned  bustneas  and  Indus- 
^.  Mr.  J<duison  wUl  get  his  funds — unless 
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Ooncrwi   Intarrana* — out  v€  Um  lild«   of 
Amartcan  tfiT*"y~ 
Of  oouim*.  tiM  BoMdaa  an  AUIfal  at  < 


azul  ao  aU  «•  liaTa  la  tiMir  wtmd  tar  H,  ]te 
any  mat,  tt  dow  appaar  tba*  tbar  an  a»> 
lot  a  pcet^  (ood  job  oT  kaaplnf  iq;>  wltti  tb« 
Johiuona. 


S«ldcn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GARNER  L  SHRIVER 

or  Wiiniia 
IN  THX  BOOSE  OT  REPBESKNTATTVaS 

Tuesday,  October  24,  1967 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Bpeaktar.  xmder 
leave  to  extend  my  ranarks  In  the  Rac- 
o>D,  I  Include  the  following,  ezceipta 
from  an  address  made  by  Edwin  M. 
Wheder.  a  native  of  Marlon,  Kan.,  dur- 
ing the  Marion  Old  Settlers  Day  eariler 
thla  month.  Mr.  Wheeler,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Atchison.  Topeka  li 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  has  made  some  perti- 
nent obeervatlons  regarding  the  pioneer- 
ing spirit  of  chaxige  and  challenge,  as 
well  as  factors  that  have  led  to  the 
growth  and  iiower  of  the  Pederal  Oov- 
emment. 

The  MajAon  County  Record  published 
a  part  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  ronarks  and  I 
call  them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House: 

LxMar  Tiitin-mr  nunc  SKxn,sBa  Sats  Spbakb 

Edwin  II.  Wheder,  •paakar  for  ttM  ICarlon 
<Md  Settlan"  Day  oelebratKHi  Satuzday 
afternoon  la  the  Marion  City  Building  de- 
Uvored  a  talk  which  had  a  huge  Impact  on 
his  audience.  Bfany  have  asked  that  the 
Ifazlan  County  RBOOBD  reprint  a  part  ot 
hla  addreie.  We  ^adly  do  ao  here: 

"We  UMet  today,  aa  those  ahead  ot  lu 
have  since  1912,  to  pay  tribute  not  to  q>eciflc 
Individuals,  but  to  that  group  of  pioneers 
known  as  Old  Settlers. 

"in*  Individuals  In  thla  oo\inty  were  a 
diverse  group  .  .  .  Irlah,  German,  French, 
Bohemian.  BngUah.  Welsh.  ScottiBh  .  .  . 
nearly  every  northem  and  central  Burcq>ean 
ooimtry  was  zepreaented  shortly  after  the 
settlonent  began  in  the  mid-1800's. 

"Today  I  want  to  make  one  central  point, 
or  foous  your  attention  on  a  alngle  facet  that 
thla  apedal  day  repreaenta. 

"That  point  la  that  we  are  Inherltova  o<  a 
great  hcdtaga.  TUs  heritage  la  no*  limited 
to  mmh/^i»  County,  Kaniiae  .  .  .  no.  It  la  an 
*wMiH«»fi  Heritage.  Sfazxy  in  this  nati<Mi 
either  do  not  know  of  it.  or  have  fngotten 
It  pnrpoatfy  or  otherwlae. 

"Let  OB  review  that  herita^  and  aee  If 
som«  c<  the  great  experience  ttaeee  pioneers 
were  subjected  to  cant  help  us  face  our  own 
problems  of  the  space  age  generatloa. 

"Change  was  thctr  watchword  and 
guide  .  .  .  else  irtiy  would  they  have  comsf 
like  site  oC  this  'dty  was  hostUa.  Tnrtlans 
lurked  evsrywhere.  Civilisation  ended  for  all 
Intenta  and  purpoaee  at  the  east  bank  ot  the 
MlaslsslppL '  There  waa  no  glory  to  be  earned 
by  brining  women  and  children  Into  an 
area  where  there  were  none  ot  the  physical 
hallmarks  of  civilization.  Only  pratile  Mind- 
ing heat  and  glaring  cold  and  the  UuUTWere 
present.  But  It  was  the  land  which  offered 
the  opportunity. 

"The  pioneer  wanted  the  cbanne  to 
change,  to  start  not  osaly  a  new  Ufa  bat 
a  new  way  of  Ufa.       — 

"The  pioneering  spirit  at  dutnge  and  chal- 
lenge is  needed  today  more  tbsa  ever.  X 
sometlmee  wonder  tf  the  recent  deeUne  In 


tha  ITT"'***"**  <><  our  amaU  Kansas  towns  U 
ay^lhiUabls  la  sobm  measure  to  the  r*- 
to  diange.  {Tour  forefatliera  were  no* 
alow  to  change  etod  ehaUenge,  else  they 
would  have  'stayed  paX'  .  .  .  but  what  about 
•ur  generatlonf 

"It  is  often  ssld  today  that  Kansas  is  ex- 
porting Its  richest  treasure  to  Its  great  detri- 
ment .  .  .  the  youlag  people  coming  out  of 
the  state  colleges  and  iinlveraltles.  Why  do 
theaa  young  people  leave?  Could  It  be  because 
the  old  home  town  lacks  the  pioneer  spirit  to 
change  ...  to  challenge  its  young? 

"We've  heard  it  said,  "naere'i  no  cliance  to 
get  ahead  If  they  oome  back'  and  that's  true 
where  a  town  Is  dedicated  to  the  same  dull 
dreary  way  of  dotog  things. 

"America  Is  a  n«ilon  dedicated  to  change. 
We  purposely  restyle  our  cars  to  make  them 
obsolete.  Let  a  new  model  of  any  household 
product  come  out  and  Americans  rush  to 
buy  .  .  .  even  though  only  the  cover  Is  new. 

"Much  criticism  is  upon  the  land  about 
the  growth  and  power  of  our  Federal  gov- 
ernment. I  submit  that  much  of  this  has 
come  about  by  aa  antiquated  and  archaic 
local  governmental  structure.  Our  state  and 
local  governments  Juat  have  not  changed  to 
stay  in  step  with  the  demands  of  our  day. 
Our  pioneers  set  im  a  government  strvtcture 
that  fit  their  need,  but  I  defy  you  to  find  any- 
thing In  our  hlstofy  or  heritage  ttiat  says,  In 
effect,  "This  systeoi  shall  never  change.'  How 
much  longer  will  It  be  before  that  pioneer 
spirit  will  be  rekindled  to  make  the  Ixdd 
change  to  bring  qounty  government,  as  an 
example.  Into  line  with  need?  There  are 
counties  In  the  stktto,  running  a  full  set  ot 
offices,  where  the  population  of  the  county  la 
about  the  size  of  Iiiarlon. 

"Some  of  the  problems  facing  ttiis  country 
today  would  vex  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  .  .  . 
ITppennoet  In  our  tolnds  Is  the  Vietnam  war. 
I  am  frightened  Vy  the  poeslblllty  that  for 
the  Orat  time  In  our  history  this  country 
might  turn  its  back  on  an  American  Army 
engaged  in  a  war.  Men  from  Marion  County, 
as  they  always  have,  are  making  a  proud 
record  \inder  the  frying  conditions  of  battle. 
Bixt  from  many  soiirces  there  appears  to  be  a 
weakening  of  res^ve  to  support  our  men 
and  our  country.  It  will  be  a  tragic  day  if 
this  comes  to  p#as  .  .  .  White  I  am  not 
•  totally  in  agreement  with  the  administra- 
tion on  Its  Vietnam  policy,  nevertheless  i  do 
not  want  my  voice  added  to  those  that  would 
undermine  the  morale  and  courage  of  our 
men  In  the  field  .  •  . 

"As  a  Kansan  I  am  proud  of  the  Old  Set- 
tlers and  the  gifts  of  life  they  have  passed 
on  to  me.  Whenever  I  go  about  the  country 
and  people  ask  wliere  I  am  from.  I  say  'Kan- 
sas' with  pride,  for  I  know  that  my  roots  go 
back  to  a  great  oerttage  aa  typified  by  the 
Wd  Settlers  here  tftday." 


the  gentleman  was. 


However.  I  have  here 


Person  J  Explaaatioa 


IFEECH 


HON.  WfYNE  L  HATS 

jor  OHIO 
IN  TBE  HOUSXJOF  RBPRBSKNTATIVX8 

Friday.  October  20.  1987 

Mr.  HATS.  Mf.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlonan  3^eld?     | 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.        J 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just 
like  to  say  that  upon  rechecUng  the 
Bacou,  the  getitleman  from  Georgia 
£Mr.  BLAcxBUufl  who  made  the  fuss 
•boat  the  Members  who  did  not  respond 
to  the  quorum  c^Il.  I  do  not  know  where 


now  the  Rsoou  In  regard  thereto  which 
I  have  checked  and  have  rechecked.  and 


that  the  gentleman 
BLAcxBvuf  ]  was  not 


the  Hcooa  shorn 

from  Georgia  [Mr, 

present  at  the  ttane  of  the  can  of  the 

quorum.  Therefore.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  In  my 

OPlnlcHi.  the  gentltfnan's  Indignation  is 

misleading. 


Aothoriiiiic  Additional  Tanneli  and 
Bridges  i^  Maryland 


ik  Mary 
!>EECH 


sp: 


HON.  CLARtNCE  D.  LONG 

or  IcisTULMB  . 

IN  THE  HOTTSK  OF  REPELESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  23.  1987 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and  waa 
given  permission  io  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  ' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  ^leaker, 
during  the  legislative  progress  of  HJi. 
11627  through  thli  House— first  In  the 
Public  Woita  CoQimlttee,  then  In  the 
Rules  C(Hnmlttee-^I  have  spdcen  out  bi 
opposition  to  me  <u  the  bridges  author- 
ized by  this  leglBlatton;  the  bridge  paral- 
lel to  the  ezlstnig  Che8i4>eake  Bay 
Bridge.  I  have  sought  to  delete  the  au- 
thorization for  thlg  bridge  from  the  bill. 

I  would  now  like  to  preseit  the  case 
against  the  parallel  bay  bridge  on  the 
floor  of  this  Houso.  I  realise  that  I  have 
no  chance  to  win  on  the  Issue  of  ddet- 
Ing  the  parallel  bay  bridge  f  n»n  this  bllL 
The  dean  of  the  llaryland  delegation  is 
chief  sponsor  of  "B-R.  11627.  and  he  is 
also  chairman  of  the  powerful  Public 
Works  Committee.  All  oif  us  who  Imow 
the  poUUcal  facte  of  life  know  what  I 
am  up  against.       | 

My  purpose  hi  tiklng  my  fight  against 
the  parallel  bay  bgldge  to  the  floor  Is  to 
bring  out  certain  iacts  about  the  bridge 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  In  this 
House;  for  the  bsieflt  of  the  Senators 
who  vrill  soon  consider  this  bill ;  and  for 
the  benefit  of  thf  voters  of  Maryland 
who  decisively  rejteted  the  paralld  bay 
bridge  In  a  refer^dum  only  last  No- 
vemlier.  j 

The  necessity  fo^  ccmgresslonal  action 
cm  a  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of 
bridges  and  tunn^  In  Maryland,  ac- 
cording to  the  Public  Works  Committee 
report,  stems  from  two  technical  re- 
quirements: 

.  First.  Because  the  bridges  in  this 
group  were  partly  authorized  by  an  set 
preceding  the  General  Bridge  Act  of 
1946,  tn  which  Congress  delegated  to  the 
States  the  power  to  permit  constructioo 
of  bridges  over  navlgaUe  waters;  and 

Second.  Because  new  structures  au- 
thorized by  this  blU  will  participate  in  the 
financial  pooling  6f  revenue  established 
by  the  original  act. 

However,  Maryland  officials  are  inter- 
preting congressional  endorsement  of 
this  legislation,  wldcdi  Includes  the  par- 
allel bay  bridge,  ijot  as  the  technicality 
which  Is  Its  (mlyf  Justlflcatton.  but  as 
ringing  approval  tf.  their  own  Insistence 
on  a  project  that; the  people  who  voted 
them  Into  office  h4d  rejected. 
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Therefore  I  urge  my-colleagues  to  look 
beyond  technicalities  before  deciding  on 
the  value  of  HJl.  11627.  Because  the  Im- 
plications and  significance  of  the  parallel 
bay  bridge  are  not  mere  technicalities — 
not  to  the  people  of  Maryland  who  will 
use  these  bridges  and  who  rejected  the 
parallel  bay  bridge — not  to  the  Bforyland 
State  officials  who  have  so  assiduously 
pushed  the  parallel  bay  bridge,  and  not 
to  the  Federal  Government,  which  may 
have  to  finance  the  approach  roads  to 
the  bridge.  Construction  of  the  parallel 
bay  bridge  will  determine  State  and  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  highways  in  Mary- 
land for  years  to  come. 

If  the  pcutOlel  bay  bridge  is  built,  at 
least  $50  million  will  be  needed  for  an 
Arundel  Expressway  to  speed  Baltimore 
area  residents  to  the  paiuUel  bay  bridge. 
Millions  more  will  be  needed  for  a  new 
Kent  Narrows  Bridge,  which  is  a  small 
drawbridge  on  the  approach  road  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  that  is  lifted  up 
to  50  times  daily  on  busy  summer  week- 
ends; and  for  a  new  Choptank  River 
Bridge,  another  narrow  bridge  on  the 
vacation  route  to  the  parallel  bay  bridge. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  actual  traffic  figures  for  the 
existing  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge,  and 
economic  and  financial  data  about  the 
projected  parallel  bridge. 

Tlie  existing  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  is 
now  carrying  only  half  its  rated  capacity 
of  8.5  million  cars  a  year. 

Traffic  on  the  existing  bridge  failed  to 
make  any  real  gains  between  1963  and 
1965  because  of  the  opening  of  other  toll 
facilities. 

The  existing  bay  bridge  is  congested  on 
only  a  few  summer  weekends  during  the 
year. 

Simple  and  inexpensive  methods  of 
easing  such  infrequent  congestion — for 
example.  Increasing  toll  booth  facilities, 
and  eliminating  approach-road  bottle- 
necks— have  yet  to  be  introduced  by  the 
State  roads  commission.  In  fact,  I  l>elieve 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  they  want  aU  the 
congestion  they  can  get  so  they  can  make 
a  case  for  another  parallel  bridge.  Each 
time  they  get  a  little  congestion  there 
they  have  photographers  swarming  all 
over  the  place  trying  to  get  pictures  of 
it. 

If  a  bridge  were  built  in  the  Balthnore 
area  first,  it  would  provide  better  service 
to  the  60  percenlrof  the  Maryland  pop- 
ulation living  hi  the  metropolitan  area.  It 
would  expand  the  port  frontage,  attract 
a^w  industry  and  population,  and  build 
DP  the  economy  of  Maryland  generally. 

These  bonuses  cannot  be  claimed  for  a 
bridge  alongside  of  a  bridge  wlilch  can 
live  greater  convenience  on  only  a  few 
summer  weekends,  and  mostly  to  out-of- 
State  motorists. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  the  Maryland 
Wate  Roads  Commission,  the  parallel 
bridge  will  not  be  paid  for  by  tolls  of  the 
people  who  cross  it.  Interest  and  amorti- 
laUon  on  the  second  bridge  will  cost  $4 
jnilUrai  to  $5  mlUlon  a  year,  and  at  a  $1 
lou  will  require  an  extra  4  to  5  million 
cars  annually. 

^[et  the  State  roads  commission  figures 
■w^  that  the  extra  trafllc  using  this 


second  bridge  win  still  be  far  below  this 
figure,  even  by  1985.  The  parallel  bay 
bridge  will  therefore  have  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  people  who  use  other  toll  facul- 
ties— ^the  Susquehaima  Bridge,  the  Po- 
tomac Bridge,  and  the  Harbor  Timnel. 

Iliat  is  why  they  have  to  come  to  the 
Congress  tiecause  they  have  to  have  the 
revenue  from  these  other  toll  faciliUes, 
including  the  existing  bridge  and  the 
Pot(xnac  River  Bridge  which  is  across 
Interstate  waters.  This  requires  them  to 
come  from  congressional  authorization. 

If  they  were  just  content  to  let  that 
bridge  be  paid  for  by  the  people  who 
cross  it,  they  would  not  have  to  come  to 
the  Congress  for  money  at  all — at  least 
that  Is  their  claim. 

If  the  parallel  bridge — and  a  second 
harbor  tunnel — were  not  built,  and  it  is 
very  interesting  to  note  that  this  has 
been  overlooked  at  all  times  in  all  of  the 
arguments,  if  these  are  not  built,  all  of 
these  toll  facilities  in  the  State  would 
beccmie  free  to  motorists  in  3V^  years 
under  the  State  law  automatically. 

Maryland  voters  have  been  told  again 
and  jigain  that  the  advice  of  experts 
should  determine  which  bridge  should  be 
built  first,  and  where,  and  that  the  advice 
of  these  experts  should  supersede  the 
wishes  of  the  votes  as  expresesd  in 
referendum. 

The  records  of  these  so-called  experts 
give  some  index  to  measure  the  value 
of  their  advice. 

Estimates  of  traffic  and  revenue  on 
the  proposed  parallel  bay  bridge  were 
made  by  the  traffic  consulting  firm  of 
Coverdale  h  Colpltts.  I  have  discovered 
eight  major  projects  on  which  this  firm 
made  gross  overestimations  in  traffic  and 
revenue — Including  two  bridges  in  Mary- 
land, the  Potomac  River  Bridge  and  the 
Susquehanna  River  Bridge.  These  eight 
projects  have  a  total  value  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars,  or  15  per- 
cent of  Coverdale  k  Colpitts'  entire 
business. 

In  addition  to  the  Maryland  bridges, 
this  firm's  six  other  blunders  include  two 
bridges  in  Michigan ;  and  toll  projects  in 
Illinois,  West  Virginia,  Massachusetts, 
and  Kansas.  Three  of  the  projects  are  In 
default  on  interest  payments  to  tmnd- 
holders.  A  fourth  is  pasrlng  interest  out 
of  borrowed  money.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth 
projects,  tolls  had  to  be  raised  sharply 
in  an  attempt  to  make  up  for  traflBc 
deficiencies.  Even  with  higher  tolls,  rev- 
enue is  still  Ijelow  the  firm's  predictions. 

The  main  motive  behind  this  drive  for 
a  parallel  bridge  is  not  the  economic 
merits  of  the  project  but  the  millions  of 
dollars  to  be  made  from  fees  and  land 
speculation. 

The  Governor— and  now  itabm  to 
this — along  with  eight  business  and  x>o- 
Utical  associates,  owns  land  on  the  ap- 
proach to  and  very  near  the  proposed 
parallel  span.  Last  year,  when  hla  own- 
ership was  disooverfed,  he  promised  in  a 
rather  emotional  statement  to  sen  his 
share  and  give  any  profits  to  charity. 
Repeated  public  prodding  has  only  Just 
now  succeeded  In  getting  a  definite  action 
to  seU  this  property.  Whatever  happens 
to  the  profits  of  his  share  though,  and 
keep  this  In  mind,  eight  business  and 


political  associates  of  the  Grovemor.  of 
course,  still  own  the  remainder  of  this 
land  and  stiU  stand  to  profit  from  this 
parallel  bridge. 

More  questionable  than  the  record  of 
Coverdale  and  Colpitts  is  that  of  the 
J.  E.  Oreiner  Co..  the  consulting  engi- 
neers who  recommended  the  paraUel 
bridge  and  have  just  been  given  a  cost- 
plus  contract — although  I  thought  those 
things  went  out  with  World  War  H— 
under  which  the  higher  the  costs,  the 
higher  the  profits,  to  design  and  super- 
vise construction  of  this  bridge — a  bridge 
duplicative  of  the  present  bridge,  which 
was  designed  by  this  same  firm. 

This  same  firm  can  draw  on  the  de- 
signs which  they  originally  used  to  build 
the  bridge  and  which  ought  to  be  of  some 
value  in  building  the  parallel  bridge. 

In  Pennsylvania,  in  1957,  after  two 
Greiner  officials  were  indicted  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
turnpike  commission  of  mlUions  of  dol- 
lars, the  commission  dismissed  the 
Greiner  Co.  as  consulting  engineers  and 
brought  a  $7.7  miUlon  dvil  negligence 
suit  against  the  firm.  The  Greiner  Co. 
had  recommended  a  program,  of  drilling 
and  filling  minefields,  for  which  the 
State  was  billed  over  $7  million,  but 
which — State  mine  officials  testified — 
should  have  cost  only  $82,900,  or  1  per- 
cent. Five  State  officials,  including  the 
chairman  of  the  turnpike  commission, 
went  to  jail.  The  two  indicted  Greiner 
officials  escaped  conviction,  but  tlie 
Greiner  Co.  p>aid  the  turnpike  commission 
to  settle  the  civil  suit  out  of  court. 

In  Florida  In  1965,  a  grand  jury  ruled 
that  fees  charged  by  the  J.E.  Gremer  Co. 
for  engineering  and  design  of  the  Tampa 
Airport  were  "unduly  excessive"  by 
$907,000,  or  37  percent. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  in 
1956,  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co.,  as  consulting 
engineers  to  the  Delaware  River  Joint 
ToU  Bridge  Commission,  was  found  to 
have  authorized  illegal  payments  of 
$181,000  in  public  funds  to  commission 
meml)ers  and  employees.  In  addition, 
Greiner  officials  authorized  additional 
payments  of  public  money  for  extrava- 
gant parties  and  pleasure  trips  to  Las 
Vegas  and  other  cities. 

For  example,  a  $4,000  set  of  china 
which  was  made  by  the  same  firm  with 
which  the  chairman  of  the  commission 
was  connected  was  bought  from  that  firm 
for  entertaining,  and  a  gal  was  hired  and 
put  on  the  rolls  for  secretarial  services, 
though  she  was  simply  a  nightelub 
entertainer  known  as  TNT  From  Gay 
Paree. 

So  doubtful  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Maryland  State  Roads  Commission  that 
his  contract  with  Greiner  for  the  parallel 
bridge  could  withstand  pubUc  scrutiny 
that  he  long  delayed  making  this  docu- 
ment available.  I  had  one  heck  of  a  thne 
getting  hold  of  it.  I  have  just  been  able  to 
obtain  a  copy,  but  only  after  the  contract 
was  signed  and  deUvered,  and  even  then 
only  after  one  of  my  assistants  prodded 
the  chairman's  office  for  3  days  nmnlng. 

This  cost-plus  contract  gives  Oreiner 
errery  Incentive  to  squander  pubUc  money 
beoauw  the  firm  will  not  only  be  reim- 
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buned  for  all  of  Its  payroll  expenaes  on 
this  project  but  will  receive  In  addition 
an  amount  equal  to  101  percent  of  these 
expenses. 

In  summary,  the  building  of  a  pctfallel 
bay  bridge  would  be  a  tremendous  eco- 
nomic and  financial  mistake  for  Mary- 
land and  its  people,  who  would  be  paying 
for  this  blunder  through  extra  tolls  for 
years  to  come.  I  have  briefly  described  the 
history  of  miscalculation,,  negligence, 
land  speculation,  and  plain  incompetence 
surrounding  this  bridge  and  the  con- 
sultants and  the  Governor  who  recom- 
mended It.  The  need  for  a  parallel  bridge 
is  far  from  proven,  and  the  blacic  marks 
Bgnlnirt  it  so  many  and  vuled,  that  the 
Ifouse  would  be  wise  not  to  authcHrize  its 
construction  at  this  time.  During  the 
reading  of  HJt.  11627  for  amendments, 
therefore,  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  the  parallel  bay  bridge  authoriza- 
tion from  this  bill. 

Mr.  OR068.  Mr.  l^?eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  liONO  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OR068.  In  his  previous  remarks, 
the  gentleman  made  some  reference  to 
the  interest  of  the  taxpayers'  or  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Natlfm  generally  In  this  mat- 
ter. Is  this  proposed  bridge  going  to  cost 
the  Federal  taxpayers,  the  taxpayers  of 
all  the  country,  any  money  now  or  in 
the  future? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Not  directly, 
but  hidirectly.  In  the  first  place,  it  will 
cost  the  toll  taxpayer.  They  are  merely 
taxpayers  who  are  paying  sums  out  of 
a  different  pocket,  anywhere  from  $70 
million  to  $100  million,  depending  on  Its 
cost  But  in  addition,  there  will  be  scores 
of  miinntm  of  dollars  worth  of  approach 
roads  and  bridges  which  wHl  have  to  be 
built  to  service  this  road  which  would 
not  necessarily  otherwise  have  to  be 
built  If  a  bridge  were  built  in  another 
area. 

So  this  is  of  great  significance  to  the 
Federal  taxpayer. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  will  the 
gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  liONO  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  connection  with  the 
matter  of  approach  rocuis.  ApprocMh 
roads  would  have  to  be  built  regardless 
ot  where  the  bridge  is  built;  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Not  neces- 
sarily. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  Kent  Coimty  there 
are  no  road  systems  that  would  now 
handle  or  support  any  reasonable  amount 
of  traffic  across  the  proposed  bridge? 

Mr.  liONQ  of  Maryland.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  entiiely.  If  a  bridge  is 
built  in  another  area,  roads  would  have 
to  be  buUt.  Tht  Governor  and  the  State 
road  annmlssion  have  consistently  main- 
tained that  (mly  the  northern  approach 
would  require  aivroach  roads.  Now  it 
turns  out  that  already  a  $60  million 
Arundel  Expressway  is  being  projected 
for  the  parialld  bridge,  if  the  parallel 
bridge  goes  through. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  expired. 
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HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERHAN 

OS  MZW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSq  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday i  October  10.  19S7 

Mr:  KUPFEIAIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Nell 
Boardman,  mylconstitiient.  is  most  in- 
terested in  the  I  furtherance  of  contem- 
porary American  art. 

As  the  head  df  the  Washington  Square 
outdoor  art  exhibit  she  has  stimulated 
reenwlch  Village,  in  my 
of  great  significance  to 


of  tb0  XJiUted  StafM  M  one  dedicated  to 
MghTlgtitlng  the  ontstandUig  achlevementi 
of  woridng  women  In  an  jdiuea  o(  social. 
eeonomle.  eoltuiml.  tnislneaB  and  profrssicnMa 
Itfe.  It  to  tbarefcre  j— peel  ally  •pproprlat*  to 
-eaU  tbe  attention..  Of  tbe  cotninunltr  to  tiM 
tremendous  oontrlputlan  made  by  ifeO 
Boardman  to  the  ciiltuial  life  of  the  Cttr  of 
New  York  and  of  the  Nation." 


an  activity  in 
district,  which 
the  area. 

In  recognitii 
Womoi's   W( 
Smith,    presid 
Square      B 
Women's   Club 


of  National  Business 
Mrs.  Alma  LaMothe 
t  of  the  Washington 
and  Professional 
has  informed  me  Miss 
Nell  Boardman  has  received  the  achieve- 
ment award  from  that  organization. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  to  set  forth 
herein  the  artkde  on  the  s\ibject  from 
the  well  respected  weekly  newspaper  in 
my  district,  the  Villager,  as  follows: 

ACHIXVEMrNT  4WAKD  TO   NlU.   BOAKOMAN 

In  recognltlo^  at  National  Bualneas 
Women's  Week  (October  16-31),  Washington 
Square  Buslneae  and  Profeaekmal  Wooten'a 
Club  has  bonore4  NeU  Boardman  with  their 
"Woman  Of  Achievement"  Award  for  her 
many  years  of  service  to  her  community  and 
her  outstanding  talent  ae  an  artlat  and 
teacher,  announced  Mia.  Alma  La  Motlie 
Smith,  President. 

"Miss  BoardmSn  is  currently  President  at 
the  Washington  Square  Outdoor  Art  SihlMt, 
Inc.  and  Chairman  of  the  Board,  a  poaltlon 
she  has  held  since  the  present  non-junat  oor- 
p<M'atlon  was  set  up.  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  stimulating,  promoting  and  preserving 
contemporary  American  Art.  One  of  the 
precepts  is  that  ttie  Show  and  Its  prise  awards 
are  available  to  all.  regardless  of  their  aes 
or  national  origin,  and  perhaps  this  U  on* 
of  the  reasons  it  has  beccone  the  largest  art 
show  in  the  wc^Id.  It  Is  rated  as  the  most 
colorful  event  o<  the  City  at  New  Tork  by 
the  Department  ef  Commerce,  and  cooperatea 
with  the  New  Tork  City  Summer  Festival, 
which  provides  ^  scholarship  for  a  deserving 
artist. 

"In  1960,  Nell  Boardman  traveled  to  Alaska 
on  a  painting  mission  sponecx-ed  »y  the  Beth 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery  In  Anchorage.  Mayor 
Wagner  had  seat  a  letter  announcing  her 
visit  and  Mayor'  George  Byer  presented  her 
with  a  key  to  the  city  when  she  arrived. 
While  there,  NeU  Boardman  officially  opened 
Alaska's  first  American  Art  Week  since  be- 
coming part  of  tibe  TTnlted  States.  This  is  an 
event  held  the  first  week  In  November  an- 
nually, founded  and  sponsored  by  the  Amerl- 
Artists    ProCesetonal   League   and   cele- 


brated not  only  In  this  country  but  also 
by  our  Armed  F  >rcea  In  various  parts  of  the 
World. 

"NeU  Boardnan.  In  1963,  received  the 
"Woman  Of  T^e  Year"  Award  from  the 
Klwanis  Club  o£  Greenwich  Village.  She  also 
was  a  seml-flnaBst  in  the  national  competi- 
tion for  the  annual  Lane  Bryant  Award  for 
volunteer  service  to  the  community. 

"National  Business  Women's  Week  was 
officially  proclalfied  In  1928  by  the  President 
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Mr.  MIC7HEL.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  the  Amer- 
ican youth  of  todfeiy  are  being  subjected 
to  a  sordid  and  Senseless  set  of  stand- 
ards, perluu?6  unllce  any  social  challenge 
ever  before  enoountered  by  our  young 
people — a  set  of  standards  promoting 
imrestralned  In^vlduallsm,  repulsive 
dress  and  qwech,  outright  obscenity,  dis- 
dain for  moral  a4d  spiritual  values,  and 
disregard  for  reverence,  rectitude,  and 
respect.  1  — \    • 

Fortunately,  a  nigh  percentage  of  our 
millions  of  young  people  are  dedicated, 
hard  woi^ing,  aiUl  serious  minded.  How- 
ever, their  good  deeds  and  achievements 
are  overshadowea  by  those  who  are  doing 
more  talldng  than  thinking.  Along  those 
lines.  I  note  thatla  Prof.  Robert  McAfee 
Brown,  of  Standard  University,  is  so  op- 
posed to  the  war  |n  Vietnam  that  he  has 
announced  he  is  going  to  encourage  his 
students  to  evade  woe  draft  and  take  tbdr 
chances  cm  going]  to  jail  for  it.  This  type 
of  misguided  advice  for  young  people  is  s 
classic  example  qf  talking  before  think- 
ing and  when  I  ^te  further  that  Pro- 
fessor Brown  is  a  professor  of  rellgloa, 
I  have  some  concern  for  the  type  of 
moral  convictions  he  is  conveying  to  hli 
students.  Uke  so  many  sealots.  Professor 
Brown  forgets  that  the  convictions  of 
others  are  wortn  examining  and  while 
peddling  his  dlsaorted  counsel  to  these 
students,  he  shoi^d  recognize  that  wbUe 
rebellion,  resistance,  and  denunciation 
have  their  place  in  our  society,  accept- 
ance ond  obedi^ice  to  the  laws  of  our 
country  are  eveni  more  Important. 
"  Under  unanin»ous  consent  I  Include 
the  following  ediiorlal  irtildi  appeared  in 
the  Peoria  JouniBl  Star  entitled  "Peace 
Ckmies  From  LaV'  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoBs.  It  should  be  required  readme 
for  Prof essOT  Brtown  and  all  those  wl» 
suffer  from  thej  Inability  to  separate 
desire  from  fact,  j 

The  article  rel erred  to  follows: 
Pkacb  CciMBB  FaoK  Law 

Robert  McAfee  Brown,  a  professor  of  n- 
llglon  at  Stanford  University,  Is  so  opposed 
to  the  war  In  Vlertnam  that  he  feels  "cMl 
disobedience  sean^  to  me  tb«  only  honoraU* 
route  lef  t." 

He  therefore  hai  announced  he  Is  golsg  » 
encoxirage  his  stinents  to  evade  the  <tnt* 
and  take  bU  chances  on  going  to  jail  for  it 

We  hope  he  Is  carted  off  q\ilckly,  no*  * 
much  because  we  favor  the  war  as  becawi 
we  oppose  law-breiUng. 
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professor  Brown's  problem  and  that  at 
mfny  of  bis  fellow  travelers  on  the  road  of 
piotest  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  llee  mostly  m 
tbe  inability  to  separate  deelre  from  fact. 

Be  desires  peace  so  much  he  would  break 
tbe  peace,  forgetting  tbe  fact  that  It  la  law 
and  only  law  which  can  make  and  keep  peace. 

The  professor  Is  of  the  view  that  he  has 
thought  this  whole  thing  through  at  great 
depth,  but  has  he  really? 

He  compares  bis  plan  to  break  the  law  to 
Martin  Luther  King's  breaking  of  the  unjust 
UWB  of  the  racist  South.  But  are  the  draft 
laws  comparable  to  segregationist  laws?  We 
Iiardly  think  so,  and  we  think  If  the  profes- 
sor thought  about  It  deeply  he  would  have 
to  agree. 

Tbe  draft  laws  exist  to  protect  vas.  They 
bave  done  so  during  many  wars  of  the  past 
and  they  shall  do  so  In  the  future,  providing 
SMaults  such  aa  Professor  Brown's  are  dealt 
with. 

What  really  bugs  the  professor  Is  not  the 
law  but  President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  hla 
State  Department  which  wlU  not  conduct 
oar  foreign  policy  aa  he  see*  It.  He  thinks  his 
lalng  to  Jail  may  (diange  our  foreign  poUcy. 

In  actual  fact.  It  would  probably  be 
strengthened  If  Professor  Brown  were  put 
behind  bars. 


VbKemies  San-Commercial  Comments  on 
Protesters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or  nmuMk 
W  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  provoca- 
ttre  editorial,  a  fine  midwest  newspaper, 
the  Vlncennes  Sun-Commercial,  com- 
ments on  the  timing  of  the  current  wave 
of  antiwar  protests  in  our  Nation.  Every 
eoocemed  Member  of  Congress  might  do 
well  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  nature 
of  these  protests. 

I  owmnend  this  fine  editorial  as  fol- 
lows: 

Pkcttuab  Protests 

Tte  current  outbreak  of  javtests  against 
tte  draft  and  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  aU 
the  fljcntanelty  ocf  a  card-secUon  dispUy  at 
a  Saturday  football  game. 

The  protesting  nature  of  the  demon- 
•Mlons  has  been  ^wUed  out  by  a  proml- 
wm  Jewish  rabbi  who  aald  the  protest  Is 
6«tog  dhwcted  by  the  radical  left.  This 
Poup  of  extremists— and  that  Is  probably 
ths  most  charitable  deecripuon,  if  not  the 
2Sertc^"™**~""'  *^'"'*  o*  anything 
^Wlie^enough,  the  Jewish  church  leader 
S-J2??  *^*'"  '«l'8lous  groups  to  disavow 
ws  oeuberately  planned  pubUc  displays  now 
JMer  way.  Various  church  leaders  already 
XUf"**  too  much  respectfulness  to  an 
otherwise  unsavory  movement.  Indeed,  some 
Jn^SL^'*  reUgious  figures  soon  may  have 
*LJr°°^  between  conttaued  support  for 
^^  "'^-  """^  continued  supp<S?by  S^ 
2^Jf^o  «"  the  backbone  of  the  reU- 
lwu»  structure  In   this  country 

oo«aL**t^„°'"^"°°'  epreading  over  the 
rS^In^  *,  "^..unusual  coincidence  with 
^«^ndo  Of  calls  for  a  stop  in  bombing  In 

SirSS^om".^*^"'***'  l^trtguln^^rt 

£S!fJ^'H°"  have  predicted  an  American 
^ndon  of  North  Vietnam.  Could  It  be  tSS 
»e  oanmunlsts  are  in  more  serious  military 
<«>uWe  than  they  can  to  admit?      ^"'^ 


Thar*  is  at  toast  a  remarkable  eacrela- 
tlon  between  the  anti-draft  demcostiatlons 
and  American  claims  that  the  Beds,  In  fact 
many,  are  being  hurt  seriously  In  the  fight- 
ing. Thailand  soon  wlU  provide  a  division 
oC  Infantry  for  use  in  Vietnam.  Hanoi  ad- 
mits that  the  bombing  has  been  effective 
and  suddenly,  "Peace"  protests  blossom  in 
the  largest  dtlea  of  the  United  States. 

The  leadership  of  the  various  demonstra- 
tions have  no  visible  or  approved  connec- 
tion with  a  foreign  government.  The  fact 
remains  that  these  public  activities  cannot 
fall  to  be  of  aid  to  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States. 

It  will  be  argued  that  such  a  sUtement 
casts  reflection  upon  the  patriotism  of  the 
honestly  concerned  Americana  who  are  in- 
terested only  in  being  assured  the  rt^t  to 
be  heard.  Scripture  made  many  centuries 
ago  points  out  that  men  are  best  knoWn  by 
their  acttons.  This  is  the  other  side  of  the 
co(n  of  patriotism  In  which  the  professional 
protesters  wish  to  trade. 

The  average  American  Is  becoming  leas 
and  less  amused  by  the  sophistry  and  cyni- 
cism of  those  who  can  only  criticize  and 
carp.  The  false  ring  of  the  planned  protest 
is  only  too  obvious. 

The  demonstrators  are  apt  to  prove  once 
more  the  validity  of  Abraham  Unccrfn'e  com- 
ment about  fooling  all  the  people  all  of  the 
time. 


Tbe  U.S.  Purpose  m  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

o»  cauroBKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVM 

Tuesday.  October  24,  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  a 
timely  editorial  about  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  October  22, 1967. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "The  U.S.  Pur- 
pose in  Vietnam,"  represents  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  the  public  in- 
formation and  dialog  on  the  Vietnam 
situation  at  this  time,  tor  it  discusses 
forthrlghtly  and  succinctly  what  is  at 
stake  in  Vietnam  and  the  slgniflcance  of 
what  happens  there,  not  only  to  our  own 
national  security  but  also  to  the  world's 
future. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
submit  the  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial 
for  inclusion  in  the  Rkcord  : 

Th«  UJ3.  Poapoas  nt  VzcrwAic 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  defines  America's 
stake  in  Vietnam  as  a  matter  of  vital  na- 
tional security. 

The  non-Communist  statea  of  Asia,  he 
feels,  are  threatened  now  and  will  be  even 
mon  in  the  future  by  an  immense  and  am- 
bitious China.  Our  credibility,  embodied  also 
In  mutual  defense  treatiee  with  more  than 
40  states.  Is  hostage  in  Vietnam,  and  were  we 
to  give  up  the  fight  this  nation  would  be 
subject  to  "mortal  danger." 

This  Is  one  of  the  more  explicit  statements 
of  U.S.  purpose  In  Vietnam  any  Administra- 
tion official  has  made  yet.  We  think,  howevu' 
that  our  reason  for  being  In  Vietnam  and  all 
that  commitment  Involves  can  be  stated  with 
greater  precision. 

The  basic  reason  for  our  fighting  a  war 
cosUy  both  In  Irreplaceable  Uvea  and  m 
money  Is  that  we  are  trying  to  prevent  any 
major  change  In  the  balance  ot  power  in 
Asia  and,  hence.  In  the  world.  This  considera- 


tion has  been  pre-eminent  in  American  for- 
eign policy  for  more  than  30  years.  It  la  the 
same  oonsideratlon  that  ];>rompted  U-S.  Into'- 
ventlon  In  Korea,  an  intervention  which 
achieved  its  primary  purpose. 

Should  a  victory  be  scored  by  the  Commu- 
nists in  South  Vietnam,  a  shift  In  poUtical 
dlrecUons  would  almost  surely  follow  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Laos  and  Cambodia,  whose 
pollUcal  fates  clearly  depend  on  the  outcome 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  would  be  the  fliat  to 
feel  the  effects  of  any  Communist  victory,  as 
the  rulers  of  these  coun  tries  well  know.  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  has  made  no  secret  a<  the  Com- 
munist claim  to  all  of  Indochina. 

Neutralist  Burma  could  be  expected  to 
move  into  closer  alignmeift  with  the  domi- 
nant Asian  power,  China.  Ttaailaod  would 
face  an  accelerated  and  more  readily  sustain- 
able insurgency  threat.  So  too  would  the 
Phllippinee.  Malaysia,  Singapore  and  Indo- 
nesia, looking  at  the  new  political  reaUttea, 
might  feel  forced  to  shift  their  preeent  poal- 
tions. 

Many  might  say  of  tills  projection.  So 
what?  Does  It  reaUy  make  a  difference  U 
those  far-away  Asian  lands,  whoae  way  ctf  life 
Is  so  dlffwent  from  ours,  come  under  Cocn- 
munlst  control,  or  adopt  anti-Western  atti- 
tudes? 

We  are  convinced  It  would  make  a  differ- 
ence, poUUcaUy,  economlc&Uy  and  stxategl- 
caUy.  We  also  believe  that  such  a  drastic 
realignment  in  Asia,  and  aU  that  it  would 
mean,  oould  bring  far  closer  than  now  the 
poeslbUIty  of  a  direct  Sino-Amerlcan  clash. 
Should  it  be  proved  In  Vietnam  that  for- 
eign-supported internal  aggression  Is  able 
ultUnately  to  overcome  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world,  then  beyond  any  ques- 
tion sucb  aggression  will  be  Uunched  again 
and  again  in  the  developing  countries  of  the 
region,  and  beyond  that,  quite  likely  m 
other  areas  of  the  world. 

North  Vietnam  and  China  are  both  deeply 
aware  of  the  real  stakes  in  this  war,  as  state- 
ments by  their  leaders  make  abundanUy 
clear.  Aware,  too,  are  the  leaders  of  the  non- 
Communist  states  of  East  Asia,  who  uni- 
formly support  what  tbe  United  Statea  Is 
doing  m  Vietnam. 

The  American  effort  In  Vietnam  has  al- 
ready had  significant  poUUcal  results  Vm 
Southeast  Asia. 

"One  of  the  generaUy  unrealized  beneflta 
^  the  war  m  Vietnam."  Robert  Shaplen 
writes^  In  the  current  Issue  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, "has  been  an  awareness  on  the  part  of 
Asian  leaders — as  best  expressed  so  far  by 
Singapore';;  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew— 
that  the  UiUted  States  has  bought  time  In 
Vietnam  for  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  to  get 
together  and  avoid  another  Vietnam." 

No  one  can  promise  that  a  defeat  of  the 
Communist  plan  in  Vietnam  wUl  rule  out 
futxire  efforts  elsewhere.  Certainly,  however 
a  demonstrable  defeat  of  the  Idea  so  loudly 
endorsed  now  by  Peking  will  have  a  pro- 
found dissuasive  effect  on  those  who  see  "na- 
tional Uberatlon  wars"  as  the  easy  way  to 
power.  ' 

That,  In  combination  with  what  is  taking 
place  now  inside  China,  promises  to  mean 
much  to  the  future  of  Asia.  It  could  well  help 
to  bring  about  what  Secretary  Rusk  sees  as 
our  overall  obJecUve,  the  establishment  of 
an  "organized  and  reliable  peace,"  under 
which — it  Is  not  so  wild  a  dream— the  United 
States  and  China  might  enjoy  something  ap- 
proaching normal  relations. 

The  greatest  mistake  that  can  be  made 
about  the  Vietnam  conflict  Is  to  see  It  as 
simply  a  "clvu  war"  of  purely  local  Interest 
and  significance.  American  blood  U  being 
shed  in  a  cavtse  of  far  greater  poUtlcal  and 
strategic  Importance  than  that. 

What  Is  at  stake  first  of  aU  Is  the  balance^ 
of  power  In  Asia,  a  determinant  of  essential 
concern  to  VJS.  national  security  and  the 
world's  future.  - 
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CcatcBBial  of  Weatera  MaryUad  CoUe^ 


^^ 


cause  of  qualUb^  educatton.  I  bafv  eroy 
confidence  that  the  sdiool's  reoord  dur- 
ing the  next  100  yean  yean  will  be 

„     "^^thri^omatlon  iw  colleague..    "^  T^J^^'^'^iT  ^^^ 
HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR.   i  insert  in  th^iuoou  at  tola  potot  the   SS^*  r*SV^  -t  r-Sb!! 


SPEECH 
or 


Western  Marylalid.  along  with  many  dls. 
tlngulabed  nnder^aduat«  Institutions,  u 
interacted  In  a  w^ll-stocked  and  well-<Uicl. 
pUnwl  mind,  but  educates  for  more :  Insight, 
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or    MAHIXAND 

■    IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  21  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  ti^e  part  In  the  centeiuilal  con- 
vocation marking  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Western  Maryland  College,  one  of  the 
indispeosable.  Independent  liberal  arts 
colleges  In  the  Nation.  On  this  occasion, 
the  administrators,  faculty,  students, 
alumni,  and  friends  of  this  fine  Institu- 
tion paused  to  look  back  over  the  col- 
lege's proud  history,  and  forward  to  a 
second  century  of  growth  and  accom- 
plishment. 

EstaUlshed  in  1867.  Western  Mary- 
land was  the  first  coeducational  college 
south  of  the  Mason-Dlxon  Line,  llie  col- 
lege was  the  dream  of  Fayette  R.  Buell. 
who  operated  a  private  school  In  beau- 
tiful Westminster.  Md..  and  started  con- 
structing the  first  college  building  In 
1866  (HI  a  hill  at  the  western  end  of  West- 
minster which  had  been  used  at  times  lor 
public  meetings  and  as  a  Federal  ar- 
tillery emplacement  diu-ing  the  ClvU 
War.  Chartered  in  1868  by  the  former 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  Western 
Maryland  is  now  a  church-related  col- 
lege of  the  Methodist  church. 

Since  the  administration  of  Its  first 
president.  Dr.  J.  T.  Ward,  Western  Mary- 
land has  been  led  by  four  succeeding 
presidents  to  its  present  position  as  an 
effective,  highly  esteemed  institution.  Its 
leaden  have  built  the  college  from  a  6- 
acre  campus  with  one  building  to  a  com- 
plex of  more  than  160  acres  with  facili- 
ties valued  at  $10  million.  The  student 
body  has  grown  from  the  70  enrolled 
that  first  year  to  over  800  today.  As  part. 
of  Its  centennial  celebration,  the  college 
Is  engaged  In  a  vigorous  expansion  pro- 
gram which  will  provide  sufficient  facili- 
ties for  an  enlarged  student  body  of  1,200. 

The  theme  for  the  coUege's  year-long 
celdhratlon  is  "The  Liberal  Arts  College : 
Continuity  and  Change."  In  taking  a 
keen,  confltructlTe  look  at  the  role  of 
liberal  arts  colleges  In  educaUcm  today. 
Western  Maryland  is  both  analyzing  her 
own  role  and  future,  and  providing  lead- 
ership for  other  independent  liberal  arts 
Instltutlona  in  our  changing  educational 
structure. 

The  president  of  Western  Maryland 
College,  Dr.  liowell  S.  Ensor,  the  officers 
and  memben  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the 
college's  entire  administrative  staff  and 
faculty,  and  its  alumni  and  studoits  de- 
serve our  warm  congratulations  for  their 
achievements  to  date  and  the  soundly 
bctfed  confidence  with  which  they  face 
the  future.  The  record  of  Western  Mary- 
land Ccdleee  in  her  first  century  has  been 
me  of  great  accomplishment,  written  in 
the  omtrlbutions  of  the  histltutian's 
many  distinguished  graduates,  in  the 
growth  and  prominence  which  the  col- 
lege has  brought  to  the  community  of 
Westminster,  to  Carroll  County  and  td 
Maryland,  ajad  in  the  leadership  which 
Western  MUyland  has  exerted  in  the 


following  sumtn&ry  of  the  college's  his 
tory  and  ob j  ectlves : 

Wester^  Mastuind  Cou-iok 

B*CKGROX7in> 

The  dream  oi  one  man  the  selfless  labor 
of  another  acocunt  for  the  beglrmlngs  of 
Western  Maryland  College.  Fayette  R.  Buell, 
operator  of  a  Westminster  private  schi 
had  a  dream  ivtxlch  be  followed  until  co] 
Btructlon  actually  started  In  1866  on  the 
Ck>Uege  building.  The  late  J.  T.  Ward,  who 
became  associated  with  Mr.  Buell  while  his 
plan  was  being  formulated,  went  on  to  see 
th«  College  through  ^  difficult  beginning  pe- 
riod, serving  as  Its  president  for  19  years. 

Western  Marydand  opened  la  1867  and  was 
chartered  In  1898  under  the  auspices  of  the 
former  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  It  Is 
now  one  of  tbp  church-related  colleges  of 
the  Methodist  'Church.  The  College  Is  co- 
educational; In  fact  It  was  the  first  Institu- 
tion south  of  ttie  Mason  Eind  Dixon  line  to 
open  Its  doors  t|>  both  young  men  and  young 
women. 

At  the  retirement  of  J.  T.  Ward  from  the 
presidency  of  tfte  College.  Thomas  Hamilton 
Lewis  became  Western  Maryland's  second 
president.  Durtag  his  administration,  the 
College  developed  financial  stability  and  In- 
tellectual firmness.  Promotion  of  its  pbjrsi- 
cal  growth  and  a  vision  for  the  future  were 
the  College's  inlierltance  from  the  presidency 
of  Albert  Norman  Ward.  President  Pred  G. 
Holloway  brou^t  Western  Maryland  safely 
through  the  depression  and  the  difficult 
times  of  World  jlVar  n.  Under  the  present  In- 
cumbent. Lowet  S.  Ensor,  the  College  has  be- 
come an  up-to-date  and  outstandingly  ef- 
fective InstituUbn. 

That  first  bdlldlng,  started  by  Mi;.  Buell 
with  borrowed  I  money,  was  located  at  th« 
western  end  Of  Westminster  on  a  bill 
which  had  be«n  used  at  times  far  public 
meetings  and  as  a  federal  artillery  emplace- 
ment during  ttie  Civil  War.  There  were  just 
six  acres  and  l>ne  building  in  the  original 
campus.  Since  that  time  the  College  has  ac- 
quired siuTOundlng  farm  lands  and  other 
properties  to  atiiieve  a  campus  of  more  than 
130  acres  with  tecUltles  valued  at  014  million 
dollars.  There  were  70  students  enrolled 
when  the  College  began:  now  enrollment 
tops  800.  The  cvxricular  approach  has  broad- 
ened, also,  froiik  a  narrow  classicism  to  the 
full  scope  of  liberal  arts. 

In  those  early  days,  Western  Maryland, 
one  College  historian  has  remarked,  had 
both  "the  ultm-Vlctorlan  provincialism  of 
the  envlronmefit  and  the  conservative  In- 
fiuence  of  defiomlnatlonal  sponsorship" — 
thU,  despite  its  radical  adoption  of  coeduca- 
tion. Both  the  tiatlon's  and  the  College's  ap- 
proach to  higher  education  have  progressed 
from  that  era.  j 

KDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

As  a  liberal  arts  college.  Western  Mary- 
land presents  ab  educational  program  whleb 
equips  graduates  with  quaUUes  of  leadership 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  i>er8onal 
development  and  the  advancement  of  society. 

Students  at  a  liberal  arts  college  receive 
an  educaUom  which  enables  them  to  meet 
the  vagaries  •!  life  with  discrimination, 
understanding,  and  a  fund  of  useful  knowl- 
edge. Students  can  acquire  a  comprehension 
of  humanity  1q  terms  of  social  environment 
and  natural  law.  "Hiey  are  taught  to  aesrch 
for  the  basic  iSsuee  of  any  specific  problem 
or  conflict  and  discover  what  human  values 
are  Involved.  liberal  education  attempts  to 
insplra  that  range  of  Interest,  depth  of  i4>- 
|M«clatlon,  and  facility  of  thought  and  aetloa 
needed  for  efftctlve  living  in  a  democratic 
society. 


citizen— enlightened  in  the  sense  of  under- 
standing rather  than  merely  possessing  a 
fund  of  facts,  and  responsible  to  the  degree 
of  being  Involved  personally  In  what  engages 
the  mind.  At  th«  same  time,  the  CoUegt 
encourages  students  to  develop  a  sense  at 
aesthetic  and  spiritual  values  and  to  feel 
Inspired  to  creatf-  Such  Interests  are  not 
.erely  supplementary  to  the  business  of  life; 
adding  value  to  leisure  boivs,  they  mske 
full.  Western  Maryland  also  realizes  that 
professional  proflolency  Is  essential.  Certain 
career  choices  reqiilre  special  abilities  which 
the  student  \a  helped  to  acquire.  The  CoUegt 
provides  an  edui^Uon  which  la  basic  to 
nearly  all  professions  as  well  as  specialization 
In  some  areas,  laical  of  this  chance  to 
specialize  Is  thei  opporttuUty  tor  French 
students  to  take  tpelr  third  year  of  study  in 
France.  { 

Western  Marylind  is  accredited  by  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  and  by  the  Unlveistty 
Senate  of  the  Methodist  Church.  It  holdi 
membership  in  tl^e  American  Association  o( 
Colleges  for  Teacller  Educatton  and  the  Na- 
tional Assoclatlost  of  SchooU  of  Music  and 
has  the  approval  of  that  Association  for  t 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  In  applied  music  and 
In  music  history  ^d  literature.  The  College 
is  on  the  approved  list  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women. 

Education  Is  sellf -enrichment.  The  liberal 
arts  philosophy  concentrates  on  Informed 
Individualism,  and  Western  Maryland  oBtn 
a  program  whlcb  enhances  development 
toward  Individual  breadth  and  maturity. 


PabioHcm  Is4't  Dead— If  t  Alive  it 
*almetto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

9F  FLOSmA 
IN  THE  HOUS^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday. 


October  24.  1967 


Mr.  FASCKT.TJ  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  be  continually  re- 
minded that  the  future  of  the  United 
States  lies  in  t^e  c^tlmism  of  today*! 
youth.  An  artMe  from  the  October  IT 
issue  of  the  Sputh  Dade,  Fla.,  Newi 
Leader,  recently  brought  to  my  attention, 
champions  this  ideal.  ITie  article's  au- 
thor June  Rudldk  presents  excerpts  from 
several  fifth-grade  essays  entitled  "Wbst 
It  Means  to  M^  To  Uve  in  the  United 
States."  I  thlnK  you  win  find  the  chil- 
dren's words  bojth  delightful  and  heart- 
ening: J 
Patriotism     Ismt     Dk&o — ^It's     Auvr    Ai 

Paljctito 
(By  June  Rudlck.|Aiii.  (authorized  mother)) 

If  you  think  that  Patrlotlam,  like  Ood.  m^ 
be  dead,  be  assured  that  tt  may  be  lying 
dormant  in  smne  areas,  but  It's  actuallT 
being  re-bcm  in  today's  youngsters.  RftH 
grade  studento  0t  ICn.  Winifred  PlndlerU 
class  at  Palmett^  Bementary  School  «<n 
assigned  to  write  a  paper  on,  "What  It  MMW 
to  Me  to  Uve  In  the  United  States."  Some  at 
their  words  ahow  great  promise  for  tbt 
future:  ' 

Barby  Crom|>tdn:  "T.  think  living  in  tlM 
United  States  now  la  nice.  ...  Z  am  glad  «• 


Uve  U>  peace-  I'm  glad  we  dont  have  Kings 
ijecsuse  If  you  were  living  in  Ohio  and  moved 
to  Florida  you  would  have  to  learn  this 
Kings  way  when  you  Just  got  uaed  to  the 
other  Kings  way.  .  .  .  We  have  freedom. 
justiee,  and  liberty.  And  I  think  it  is  the  best 
place  in  the  whole  wide  universe  to  live!!" 

Barbara  Little:  "To  Uve  In  the  United 
States  means  to  me  freedom  of  what  I  want 
to  do  that  is  reasonable.  It  means  Justice  and 
protecting  laws  .  . .  The  United  States  means 
liberty  ...  All  of  the  people  of  the  United 
states  form  it.  Love  Is  what  Americans  are 
made  at . .  ■" 

Diana  Lazo:  "I'm  glad  the  United  States 
has  a  government  because  If  we  wouldn't 
we  would  all  be  In  Jail  or  maybe  we  wont 
have  a  father  or  a  mother  or  sometimes  a 
lister  or  brother  the  reason  is  because  we 
Buy  not  have  enough  money  and  we  starve 
to  death  or  another  things  that  are  bad  .  .  . 
and  you  can  babysit  or  mow  the  lawn  and 
earn  about  6  dollars  and, If  we  were  in  the 
old  days  there  were  no  rules  so  you  would 
earn  a  penny  because  they  were  poor." 

Kory  Rudlck:  ".  .  .  We  try  to  follow  the 
laws.  We  Uve  together  nicely.  It's  a  good  place 
to  be  ...  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can. I  like  very  much  living  In  America.  I 
think  very  highly  of  our  Constitution.  It  Is 
a  good  one  because  it  gives  us  freedom  and 
rights.  Our  government  made  it  a  good  one. 
I  vould  not  like  moving  from  here." 

Bobert  Rosenberg:  "...  I  am  happy  no 
one  gets  their  home  taken  away  and  people 
can  be  whatever  they  want  to.  I  am  happy 
that  we  have  our  own  Flag,  Armed  Forces, 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  our  country's 
Capital.  I  am  happy  that  we  have  our  own 
coinage  ...  I  am  happy  that  every  year 
there  la  a  change  of  the  new  cars,  boats, 
buses  and  sometimes  airplanes.  I  am  happy 
we  have  our  own  schools,  and  the  transpor- 
tation for  children  by  bus,  and  that  we  have 
books  to  read.  .  ." 

Lynn  Mlnegar:  "To  me  the  United  States 
means  freedom.  Freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom of  land,  speech.  We  take  this  for 
granted  so  nruch.  In  the  time  of  kings  and 
mien,  and  when  Negroes  were  slaves,  peo- 
ple were  not  free.  Kings  lived  in  great  pal- 
ace* and  had  many  slaves.  Then  the  ConsU- 
tutlon  was  developed.  The  people  developed 
laws,  there  Is  freedom!" 

Andy  Madsen:  ".  .  .  It's  a  privilege  to  live 
in  the  United  States.  You  think  what  you 
want.  Everybody  should  stand  straight  when 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner  plays  and  should 
be  proud  to  sing  it.  And  I  think  It's  fair  to 
vote  for  whom  you  want  to  vote  and  have 
rules  about  things  not  to  do  and  things  to 
do." 

Uny  O'Connor:  "I  am  glad  I  live  In  the 
Onlted  States  because  It  Is  free  from  bad 
laws  and  from  kings.  Our  government  set  up 
a  Ooostltutlon.  everyone  U  free,  to  say  what 
they  think  people  can  vote  for  who  they 
want  .  .  .  The  newspapers  can  print  what 
thsy  think  Is  right  .  .  .  You  can  go  where 
you  wish.  There  are  laws  and  they  are  fair." 

Douglas  Noordhock:  "In  the  United  SUtes 
I  can  go  to  the  church  of  my  choice  ...  In 
ths  United  States  I  can  own  and  run  my  own 
••nslness,  I  can  earn  as  m,uch  or  as  little 
money  as  I  want.  The  United  States  Is  a 
beautiful  country.  There  are  swift  rivers  with 
Mb.  And  high  mountains  to  climb.  There  are 
beautiful  resorts  to  vlalt.  I  can  get  a  good 
Mucatlon  in  the  United  States." 
..**»^  2.  Cohen:  "I  think  that  the  idea  of 
tne  Constitution  was  good  because  we 
wouldn't  have  reguUtion  to  go  by  U  there 
*Mn't  ...  A  good  reason  to  live  under  the 
government  Is  that  there  are  laws  and 
P«ce ...  We  have  teachers  to  help  us,  doctors 
w  keep  us  well  and  so  on  .  . .  There  are  laws 
Ms:   speed  limits,   throwing  trash   on   the 

lOftQ.'* 

Ronald  Harvey:  "To  Uve  In  America  it 
™«a«  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  writing, 
MO  deciding  what  you  want  to  be.  It  also 
nsans  you  have  to  obey  certain  laws  ,  .  . 


There  are  many  museums  -where  tliere  are 
things  from  the  past.  There  are  nuoiy  stupid 
people  there  are  also  some  people  the  oppo- 
site. The  government  provides  police,  armies, 
rockets,  atomic  bomb  and  hydrogen  bombs." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  24,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  United  Nations  Week,  when  we  are 
observing  the  22d  birthday  of  the  inter- 
national organization,  it  is  impressive  to 
note  the  depth  of  support  for  the  UJiI. 
throughout  American  society.  Some  of 
the  strongest  support  comes  from  Inter- 
nationally minded  businessmen.  The  in- 
terest of  the  business  commimity  was  ex- 
pressed aptly  and  succinctly  last  Satur- 
day by  I^Tin  Townsend,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Chrysler 
Corp.  Mr.  Townsend  was  chairman  of  the 
seventh  annual  United  Nations  concert 
and  dinner  in  Washington. 

His  remarks  on  this  occasion  follow: 

Our  meeting  here  tonight  may  be  the 
signal  for  a  new  period  of  challenge,  of 
fniltful  work,  and  of  fulfillment  for  Ameri- 
can business  In  the  service  of  world  peace 
and  prosperity.  If  that  sounds  too  hopeful, 
let  me  suggest  that  this  occasion  can  be  at 
least  a  step  In  that  direction.  Other  United 
Nations  concerts  here  in  Washington  In  other 
years  have  been  supported  by  other  groups 
of  people — all  of  them  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  This 
concert  and  this  dinner  meeting  have  been 
supported  by  the  American  business  com- 
munity. 

We  are  here  l)ecause  we  l>elleve  in  the 
great  objectives  drafted  twenty-two  years 
ago  in  San  Francisco  and  agreed  to  by  the 
representatives  of  50  nations.  We  are  here 
because  we  know  we  are  living  in  a  time  un- 
matched in  all  human  history  for  Its  po- 
tentials and  its  perils — and  because  we  would 
like  to  do  what  we  can  to  neutralize  the 
perils  and  realize  the  potentials.  We  are  here 
because  we  know  that  the  scientists,  engi- 
neers, businessmen,  and  workers  of  our  time 
can  make  a  new  world  if  the  conditions  are 
right.  And  we  know  that  what  we  need  most 
Is  a  c<»unon  purpose  to  reduce  the  common 
fear. 

The  United  Nations  {novldes  us  with  one 
of  our  Ijest  reasons  for  hoping  that  nations 
can  negotiate  their  ditTerenoes — set  new  goals 
together — and  unleash  the  energies  of  men 
for  building  a  strong,  peaceful  world. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  the  United  Nations 
has  Its  limitations  as  an  Instrument  for 
achieving  peace  and  progress.  But  with  all 
Its  limitations.  It  Is  the  most  In^wrtant 
single  Instrument  we  have  for  Improving 
International  understanding  In  this  highly 
Imperfect  world.  The  United  Nations  has  not 
brought  universal  and  unbroken  peace.  But 
In  Its  twenty-two  years  of  existence  there 
has  been  no  conflict  comparable  to  the  two 
world  wars  earlier  In  this  centxuy. 

The  United  Nations  has  not  found  ways 
to  bring  adequate  food  and  health  and  uni- 
versal education  to  the  world.  But  through 
the  Pood  and  Agricultxire  Organization — ^the 
World  Health  Organization — and  the  United 
Nations'  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  It  has  helped  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  work  together  toward  a  better 
Ufe  for  their  people. 


The  United  Nations  has  not  bridged  the 
enormous  economic  gap  between  the  de- 
veloped and  developing  economies.  But  It 
has  built  a  whole  series  of  economic  and 
financial  agenlces  that  have  helped  the  peo- 
ple of  the  advanced  and  the  less  advanced 
economies  to  communicate  with  one  another 
and  work  together  to  good  piu^Kwe. 

Those  of  us  who  do  business  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  know  how  much  these 
UN  agencies  have  helped  to  make  our  work 
more  productive.  They  have  helped  to  create 
the  kind  of  conditions  in  which  investments 
can  be  made  with  confidence  and  plans  can 
be  laid  for  growth  in  the  long-range  future. 

One  excellent  example  is  the  work  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank.  These  two  great  financial  Institutions 
were  born  at  Bretton  Woods  a  year  before 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  when  forty-four 
nations  met  to  find  a  way  to  stabilize  the 
currencies  of  the  world,  to  help  finance  the 
rebuilding  of  the  war-shattered  economies, 
and  to  assist  in  the  economic  development 
of  underdeveloped  countries. 

When  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
began  to  operate  In  1946  there  were  only  a 
few  hard  currencies  that  could  be  freely  ex- 
changed. The  IMF  helped  to  Ude  over  the 
nations  that  had  foreign  exchange  difficul- 
ties until  their  currencies  were  strong  enough 
to  hold  their  own.  Today  most  of  the  world's 
major  currencies  are  freely  convertible.  And 
last  month  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  member 
nations  of  the  Fund  voted  almost  unani- 
mously In  favor  of  a  bold  new  approach  to 
international  monetary  policy.  The  Special 
Drawing  Rights  arrangement  Is  one  of  the 
most  promising  financial  Inventions  of  our 
time.  I'm  sure  most  of  us  hope  that  when 
It  becomes  effective  it  will  help  to  create 
the  kind  of  International  monetary  structure 
that  win  make  possible  a  continued  and 
rapid  growth  of  trade  and  Investment. 

Over  the  past  twenty-one  years  the  World 
Bank  has  made  loans  for  economic  develop- 
ment in  38  different  currencies  totaling  the 
equivalent  of  tlO.5  billion.  These  loans  have 
financed  roads,  railroads,  power  plants.  In- 
cluding one  atomic  power  plant.  Irrigation 
projects,  port  Improvements,  and  other  basic 
faculties.  The  Bank  has  also  financed  the 
foreign-exchange  costs  of  economic  and 
technical  surveys  needed  by  member  coun- 
tries In  planning  their  future  development. 
The  World  Bank  raises  its  development  funds 
by  selling  Its  bonds  In  the  private  money 
markets  of  many  countries.  In  this  and 
other  ways  the  Bank  has  relied  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  has  created  conditions  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  vigorous  private  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

In  addition  to  the  UN  agencies  I  have 
mentioned,  there  are  many  others  which 
help  to  bring  greater  order  in  the  world  by 
protecting  patents  and  copyrights,  promoting 
freer  trade,  establishing  better  communica- 
tions, coordinating  scientific  research,  and 
so  on. 

All  these  activities  are  important  in  them- 
selves. They  are  also  Important  because  they 
strengthen  a  growing  tradition  of  coopera- 
tion among  nations.  They  keep  the  world 
moving — however  painfully  and  slowly — to- 
ward the  time  when  international  relations 
will  be  made  more  orderly  by  the  rule  of 
International  law.  International  business 
helps  the  world  move  toward  this  same  goal. 
Businessmen  working  outside  their  own 
country  must  find  a  common  ground  of 
imderstandlng  vrtth  businessmen  in  other 
countries.  They  must  make  and  honor  In- 
formal commitments  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
trust.  And  they  must  draft  and  Uve  up  to 
formal  fcontracts.  These  habits  of  coopera- 
tion and  confidence  are  a  force  for  peace  as 
well  as  for  economic  progress. 

Many  of  us  beUeve  the  present  period  offen 
more  promise  and  a  more  favorable  climate 
for  the  growth  of  trade  and  Investment  than 
any  previous  period.  At  no  time  in  the  past, 
for  example,  has  the  world  seen  anything  to 
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oocnpan  with  tba  rapid  creatloa  ot  eon- 
tlntT't*!  marketing  Mrangementa  In  tiotti 
btmlapherM  during  the  pMt  twenty  jttn. 
The  emerging  common  markets  are  creatine 
one  of  tbe  conditions  for  maaa  production, 
xnaa*  marketing,  and  tbe  resulting  eoonotnlea 
OC  scale — wbleta  were  formerly  realized  only 
In  the  United  States.  The  Kennedy  Bound 
al  tariff  negotiations  recently  concluded 
after  four  difficult  years  was  more  success- 
ful than  any  pc^ous  round.  And  in  most 
parts  of  the  wwlR^there  la  clear  evidence 
of  a  growing  undemanding  at  the  prac- 
tical social  adyantages  of  the  oompetttlve 
open-market  economic  system  which  pro- 
Tides  both  Incentive  and  economic  discipline 
through  the  mechanism  of  profit. 

Some  of  us  have  been  particularly  encour- 
aged by  the  rapid  growth  and  acceptance  of 
the  multinational  company,  which  la  based 
In  one  country  and  has  branches  and  sub- 
sidiaries In  many  other  countries.  Many 
companies  that  are  represented  here  this 
evening  are  finding  that  the  lines  between 
their  domestic  and  overseas  operations  are 
no  longer  distinct.  Over  the  past  ten  yean 
or  ao  many  of  us  have  learned  to  think  of 
our  activities  as  being  one  Interlocking 
worldwide  system  of  resources,  men,  and 
marketa.  It  U  no  exaggeration  whatever  to 
say  Huit  the  multinational  company — 
whethar  It  Is  a  North  American  company 
or  a  company  baaed  on  one  of  the  other  coa- 
tlnents — ^has  become  the  principal  agent  for 
"'^^T'g  the  moet  efficient  use  of  the  world's 
resourcea. 

With  the  coopwatlon  of  the  cotintrlea 
where  It  operates,  the  multinational  com- 
pany can  combine  its  productive  and  mar- 
keting skllk  for  the  widest  fKXsible  bene- 
fit. It  can  carry  Its  technology  throughout 
the  world,  train  the  people  of  developing 
ooimtrlea  In  advanced  skills,  and  bring  about 
a  healthy  cross  fertilization  of  Ideas  and  cul- 
ture. And  being  a  profit-making  organiza- 
tion. In  oompetttlon  with  other  proflt- 
maklng  organizations,  the  multinational 
company  has  no  other  choice  than  to  work 
for  TnaTlmtim  efficiency  by  using  the  simplest 
and  most  economic  means  to  get  the  desired 
remit*.  Tbia  in  ItseU  can  be  a  very  major 
contrlbutloa  to  any  developing  country. 

Great  as  the  potential  benefits  of  the 
multinational  company  are,  those  benefits 
will  be  realized  only  through  the  practice  of 
sound  and  farslghted  business  diplomacy.  A 
company  operating  abroctd  can  never  forget 
that  It  has  the  same  obligation  of  being  a 
good  corpoiate  citlzm  that  it  has  In  Its  own 
country.  Since  the  customs  and  national  ob- 
jectives oC  tbe  host  ooiuitry  are  bound  to  be 
somewhat  strange,  this  obligation  may  be 
dUBcolt  to  carry  out.  And  no  buslnesamaa 
conducting  operations  outside  his  own  coun- 
try can  be  unmindful  of  the  need  to  recon- 
cile the  competitive,  profit-oriented  deci- 
sions that  must  be  made  by  the  central 
admlnlstratton  at  a  multinational  company 
with  the  national  Interests  of  the  host  coun- 
tries. 

We  have  now  entered  the  last  third  of  the 
twentieth  century.  This  may  prove  to  be  the 
most  exciting,  the  most  interesting,  and  the 
most  .productive  period  in  terms  of  human 
values  ttaait  mankind  has  yet  experienced. 
Tbla  Is  not  to  say  we  wont  continue  to  have 
our  troublea.  After  aU,  we  have  the  same  set 
of  human  frailties  as  ever.  But  along  with 
our  troubles  we  will  have  great  triumphs  that 
wUl  give  » lift  to  the  spirit. 

I  am  confident  that  in  the  remaining  years 
ot  the  century  the  deserts  will  begin  to  Moa- 
som  with  desalinated  seawato'.  We  win 
leam  to  farm  the  ocean  floor.  We  will  become 
as  familiar  with  the  mountains  on  the  Moon 
as  we  now  are  with  the  Rockies  and  the 
Hlmalayaa.  And  In  a  thousand  other  ways 
we  will  use  science  and  engineering — along 
with  the  r^>ldly  unfolding  new  science  at 
management — ^to  build  an  entlrrty  new  and 
different  and  better  environment  for  the  hu- 
man race. 


With  an  the 
trcHxt  OS  d^ 
can  never  afli 
Ideals.  We  can 
bomproMems 
ot  the  future. 


obstaeiss  that  ecc^ 
this  troubled  oentuif.  v* 
to  loosen  oar  hold  on  oar 
afford  to  let  the  stab- 
present  cloud  oar  vlslaii 
aU.  tt  Is  ths  long  look 
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toward  a  better  tomorrow  tlutt  gives  mean- 
ing to  the  "turliulent  events  of  the  day.  And 
It  Is  always  pebble,  as  well  as  practical,  to 
be,  in  John  P.  tCennedy's  words,  an  "idealist 
without  lIluBloas.'' 

Perhaps  it  Is  'ttie  combination  of  the  ideal- 
istic with  the  practical  that  gives  the  United 
Nations  its  strong  and  persistent  hold  on 
the  loyalties  of  men  In  ova  ;Ume.  I  would 
hope  that  the  businessmen  of  all  countries- 
working  with  gnd  supported  by  the  United 
Nations — can  lielp  provide  the  people  of  the 
world  with  the  confidence  and  the  wiU  to 
make  the  kind'  of  peacefiil  and  steadily  im- 
proving world  we  all  want. 


D(  itroying  America 
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IjOUIS  c.  wyman 

KXW   HAMFSHnX 
IN  THE  HOdSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesddy,  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  WYMA  N.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
Issue  of  U.S.  News  St  World  Report  once 
again  includee  a  dramatic  message  from 
Warner  b  Swfisey,  this  time  pointing  out 
policies  that  4re  making  America  weaker 
every  day.  Cluing  such  policies  progres- 
sive Is  an  abtlse  of  the  E^llsh  language. 
It  Is  like  saying  black  Is  white  or  h&te  is 
love. 

Why  is  It  that  we  do  not  demand  In 
the  Congress  an  end  to  centralization  of 
Federal  power,  an  end  to  Communist  con- 
trcd  over  Cub>,  legislative  and  tax  policies 
to  encourage  thrift,  and  court  decisions 
that  will  protect  the  Internal  securi^  as 
well  as  law-abiding  members  of  society 
against  deliberate  criminals? 

I  commend  Warner  &  Swasey  on  these 
splendid  mes3ages,  and  urge  all  concerned 
about  the  me^  the  policies  of  the  present 
administration  have  produced,  to  read 
tills  messaged 

Why  Do  Wx  Borrow  thx  Wobst  Prom  Coxtk- 
TBixs  Instead  or  Thuk  Bkst 

We  talk  al^ut  Guaranteed  Income  for 
everyone,  whether  he  works  or  not.  The 
British  called  the  same  thing  The  D<de,  and 
It  helped  make  England  Socialist  and  de- 
stroy the  British  Empire.  ^ 

We  oomiria«ently  watch  unions  demancT 
and  force  \ineamed  wage  Increases  which  de- 
stroy profits  vital  to  national  growth.  That's 
only  one  step  from  the  Riissians,  who  abol- 
ished profits  In  favor  of  the  Worklngman's 
Soviet. 

We  watch  our  central  government  seizing 
mcve  and  more  power,  destroying  the  au- 
thority and  self-respect  of  cities  and  statea. 
That's  what  Germany  did — and  out  of  It 
came  Hitler. 

More  and  more  of  our  incotne  la  taken  In 
taxes  to  supi^ort  indolence  by  people  who 
wont  work  bftit  who  will  support  whoever 
gfives  the  most  from  the  public  trough.  Iliat's 
what  supports  Cuba's  Castro. 

Criminals  are  pampered,  police  attacked. 
Success  is  suspect,  poverty  perpetuated.  Gov- 
ernment runs  amok  In  spending  money  1^ 
doesnt  have,  and  In  destroying  thrift  and 
hard-won  secnrlty. 

An  this  Is  Iftie  very  opposite  of  what  built 
America.  Ang.  continued,  this  wobt  be 
America  long. 
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Mr.  CARE7.  |lr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 27 1  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  be- 
fore the  annual  convention  of  the  aa- 
zens  for  Educational  Freedom  in  New 
York  City.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
meeting  was  ai^  address  by  Dr.  Samud 
Halperln,  Depul^  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Legislation  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  welfare. 

So  that  our  Colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  Dr.  Halperin's  remarks  regard- 
ing the  developtnent  of  Federal  polidei 
in  the  field  of  ieducatlon,  I  Include  the 
text  of  his  speech  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Thx  SFiarr  or  tk  ElkmxntsST  anb  Second- 
art  EDOCATiOKj  Act,  bt  Da.  Saitos.  Hal- 
PBUw,    DxfdttI  Assistant    Sbcxxtaxt  rot 

LiEGISLATIOIf ,  DVPASTKKNT  OT  HXALTH,  EDV- 
CATION,    AKD    WZXTAXB — REMAItKS    PXXPAIS 

ro*  ANiruAL  ODKVKNTioiT  or  OmzENB  rot 

EDUCATTONAI.   FUSDOUt 

It  might  be  helpful  If  I.  as  an  oflldal 
concerned  with  the  development  of  Fedsnl 
pqUclee  In  the  field  of  ed\icatlon,  stated  aooM 
ofthe  premises  apd  principles  affecting  non- 
public schools  cA  which  we  In  the  Admlnlt- 
tratlon  predicate  our  proposals  for  legislatlaB 
providing  Federal  aid  to  education. 

In  the  first  place,  we  recognize  that  tlM 
American  educaitional  system  is  preciaal7 
that:  an  Interde] «ndent  system  comprised  of 
both  public  an<I  private  Institutions,  botb 
sectarian  and  fecular  In  character.  TUi 
pltirallty  of  Interests  and  contributions  hii 
a  long  and  honorable  tilstory  and  provldM 
much  of  the  underlying  motive  power  for 
innovation  and  diversity  of  education  ex- 
perience. We  In  the  Administration  pita 
this  diversity  ahd  cherish  It  wherever  «i 
find  it.  In  other  words,  we  believe  that  eseh 
part  of  the  system  contributes  to  the  weUsn 
of  the  Nation  af  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  Um 
particular  segment  of  children  it  is  estsb- 
llshed  to  serve.  Ilie  Nation  prospers  nuX 
when  each  part  of  the  system  offers  high 
quality  Instruction,  when  each  part  contrib- 
utes its  particular  excellence  to  the  Ameri- 
can social  system. 

In  other  words,  we  recognize  the  contri- 
bution of  the  nonpublic  sector  not  merelr 
as  flowing  from  the  legal  right  of  parents  to 
select  for  their  children  a  school  system  ft 
their  choice  but,  more  affirmatively,  as  om 
of  the  positive  oontrlbutlons  which  we  hsi* 
come  to  expect  from  the  various  bulldlsf 
blocks  In  our  total  educational  system. 

These  are  now  easy  words  to  utter.  It  ini 
not  always  so.  Here  and  there,  one  occasion- 
ally finds  a  person  In  a  position  of  authority 
who  denies  the  contribution  which  the  non- 
public sector  can  offer  to  Am^jylcan  society. 
But,  I  am  happy  to  report,  tmg^  increu- 
Ingly  a  rare  phefiomenon  in  the  political  ud 
social  environment  of  Washington. 

Translating  this  phUoeophical  recognltloB 
into  op>eratlcmal  terms,  on  the  other  hand,  bu 
been  and  continues  to  be  a  most  difficult 
problem.  I  need  Cot  remind  this  distinguished 
audience  that  a  hundred  years  of  acrlmonloui 
debate  and  political  warfare  flowed  from  tbe 
obvioxis  fact  that  an  Increasing  niunber  d 
American  parents  chose  nonpublic  school  op- 
portunities for  their  children. 


October.  2^,  1967 
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The  seeds  of  conflict  were  nourished  when 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  showed  them- 
■eivss  in  earnest  about  the  importance  at 
education,  when  their  annual  tax  blU  for  the 
■upport  of  public  schools  and  ooUeges 
mounted  each  year  to  the  point  when,  as  a 
consequence,  disparities  of  expenditure  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors  became 
flsgrant.  Tbe  result  was  increasing  resistance 
on  the  part  of  nonpublic  school  i>arents  to 
public  levies  for  educational  purposes  unless 
there  were  to  be  a  commensurate  recognition 
of  the  needs  of  the  nonpublic  sector.  As  often 
as  not,  these  conflicting  demands  resulted  in 
stalemate  for  all  segments  of  education,  pub- 
lic and  nonpublic  alike. 

At  this  point,  our  great  education  Presi- 
dent— and  we  should  not  be  embarrassed  to 
use  that  description  of  his  frequently  over- 
looked or  forgotten  achievements — set  to 
work  to  find  a  way  around  the  imp>asse.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Commissioner  of  Education 
at  that  time  was  Frank  Eeppel.  The  charge 
which  the  President  gave  to  Keppel  was  this : 
■The  day  of  the  talkers  is  over;  the  day  of 
tbe  doers  Is  hers.  It's  time  to  go  to  work,  and 
the  first  work  of  these  times  is  education." 

Keppel  and  Johnson  together  determined 
that  the  question  of  how  to  Improve  educa- 
tion for  all  the  American  people  was  to  be 
Just  that:  an  edticational,  rather  than  a  polit- 
ical, question.  In  conference  after  conference 
and  meeting  after  meeting,  the  Admlnlstra- 
ttoQ  worked  with  public  and  private  school 
educators  toward  an  analysis  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  all  of  the  children  of  this 
cotmtry.  We  did  not  get  "hung-up"  purely  on 
eonstttutlonal  and  political  niceties,  although 
we  were  not  oblivious  to  p<ditical  restraints 
and  to  constitutional  limitations. 

Time  and  time  again  we  sought  to  state 
the  Issues  squarely  in  educational  terms  and 
then  It  was  that  we  arrived  at  the  princi- 
ple which,  in  my  unlawyer-Uke  way,  I  prefer 
to  call,  not  the  child  benefit  theory,  but  the 
"public  trustee  principle."  What  we  came 
to— gropingly  and  Imperfectly,  to  be  sure — 
was  the  statement  that  the  public  school  sec- 
tor had  a  responslbUlty — as  the  sole  recipient 
Of  Federal  tax  fimds — to  provide  educational 
opportunities  f or  aU  of  tbe  children  of  the 
eommvmlty — public  school  pupils,  private 
school  pupils,  parochial  school  pupils,  or 
school  dropouts — for  all  of  the  children  who 
needed  improved  educational  services.  Public 
ftmds  were  to  be  channeled  through  public 
•gencies,  proiHded  that  the  public  agency 
wrald  agree  to  act  in  good  faith  as  a  trustee 
for  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare  of 
the  entire  community. 

I  would  einphaslze  that  this  determination 
was  not  solely  the  creation  of  a  group  of 
Washington  bureaucrats.  At  every  step  of  the 
way,  we  worked  closely  with  educators  of 
•very  persuasion.  We  came  to  believe — in  the 
HiWt  of  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Pope  John — 
ttat  it  woiUd  be  possible  for  educators  to 
work  together  at  the  State  and  local  levels  in 
much  the  way  that  educators  and  pollUclans 
TOe  able  to  do  In  national  decision-making 
teums.  We  came  to  hope  that  Federal  legis- 
lation could  broaden  the  responsibilities  and 
visions  of  local  public  school  educators  by 
entrusting  them  with  resources  for  the  Im- 
proved education  of  all  the  children  in  their 
respective  communities.  We  knew  that  this 
was  a  gamble,  that  in  some  communities  the 
educators  would  not  work  together;  that  In 
•wne  communities  tokenism  might  prevail- 
that  in  some  commimities  the  forties  of  blgot^ 
«y  and  stand-patlsm  were  likely,  at  least 
mltlaUy,  to  dominate. 

But  we  beUeved  that  the  risk  vros  worth 
»nng  if  it  could  bring  the  American  people 
» locus  on  educational  problems  rather  than 
«tt  denominational  labels;  U  it  could  provide 
•wely  needed  assistance  to  the  children  of 
our  urban  slums  and  rural  depressed  areas; 
nit  coiild  help  to  break  down  barriers  In 
«m«mmlcaUon  among  tbe  various  subcom- 
■nnmes  at  our  Katlon. 


Human  institutions  obaoge,  at  best,  wttli 
glacial  q>eed.  Yet.  w«  hav*  food  rmmsmx  to 

believe  that  the  gamble  ot  tbe  KUmemtary 
and  Secondary  Bduoatlan  Act  to  pstylag  off. 
While  bed  news  and  ie|Kiits  a<  eaDununt-^ 
conflict  may  make  better  newsp^^er  head- 
lines, our  initial  impressions  are  that.  In  oom- 
munities  across  the  NaUon.  links  of  public 
and  nonpubUc  school  cooperation  ate  imi^g 
forged  as  never  before  and  that  students  m 
every  type  of  insUtutton  are  beginning  to 
enjoy  the  much-needed  beneflts  of  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

I*t  me  sununarize  some  statistics  regard- 
ing three  titles  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  I  present  these  to  you 
not  as  evidence  that  aU  is  rosy  and  satis- 
factory, but  merely  as  preliminary  indica- 
tion that  the  public  trustee  principle  which 
underlies  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
caOon  Act  may  weU  be  beginning  to  work. 
TrrLK  I  or  esea  (xoccatxon  of  Vhx 

DISAOVANTACED) 

During  the  1965-1966  school  year,  the  flrst 
year  of  the  Act: 

Over  8  million  chUdren  participated  in 
regular  and  summer  terms  programs  More 
than  626,000,  or  about  6  percent  of  these 
children  were  enrolled  in  nonpubUc  schools, 
while  approximately  a  percent  were  not  en- 
rolled in  any  school  at  all. 

At  least  »30  mllUon  was  spent  for  programs 
directly  attributable  to  parUclpaUon  by  non- 
public school  children. 

TTTLX    n    or    K8EA     (SCHOOL    UBKABT    AND    A-V 

KESOURCES) 

-  Diulng  the  1966-1966  school  year,  the  flrst 
year  of  the  Act: 

Materials  costing  $11  million  were  loaned 
to  pupils  and  teachers  in  nonpubUc  schools 

Materials  for  nonpubUc  school  children 
and  teachers  cost  12.6  percent  of  the  total 
funds. 

6,686.000  children  in  nonpublic  schools 
benefited— 16  percent  of  all  the  chUdren  In 
the  elementary  school  program,  8  percent  of 
those  in  the  secondary  program. 

These  children  were  in  16.000  nonpubUc 
schoote,  89  percent  of  all  the  nonpubUc 
schooU  eUglble  to  parUcipate. 

Tm.E    m    OP     ESEA      (SUPPLEICENTABT     CENTEas 
AND  SEBVICES) 

During  the  1966-1967  school  year- 

884,571  nonpublic  school  students  par- 
ticipated In  supplementary  educaUonal 
programs. 

3,077  nonpubUc  school  teachers  received 
in-servlce  training.  Unpublished  reports 
now  beginning  to  flow  Into  Washington,  give 
tis  gratifying  examples  of: 

Genuine  nonpubUc  school  participation  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
programs; 

Consultation  in  planning  the  programs 
from  the  earUest  stages  on;  •--»- 

A  strong  desire  by  both  pubUc  and  non- 
public administrators  to  help  ail  the  dls 
advantaged; 

A  wilUngness  on  all  sides  to  confer  and  to 
cooperate; 

Of  a  mutual  recognition  of  common  prob- 
lems, as  weU  as  of  peculiar  differences; 

The  employment  of  addlUonal  staff  In 
both  the  pubUc  and  nonpublic  school  sys- 
tems, to  Insure  the  fullest  possible  imple- 
mentation of  the  Federal  programs;  etc. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  cite  actual 
examples  but  I  can  teU  you  that  the  Federal 
reporting  system — never  before  geared  up 
for  this  kind  o*  responslbiUty — now  has  ex- 
emplary information  from  Denver,  Colorado: 
Wilmington,  Delaware;  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia; Atlanta,  Georgia;  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia; Rochester,  New  York;  ^Wnona,  Min- 
nesota; Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Santa  ro. 
New  Mexico;  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  mmI 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  to  mention  but  a  tew 
cities. 

Of  course.  In  a  country  as  large  as  oun— 
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with  28,000  operating  school  dUtrlcts— these 
raoceas  stories  may  not  give  a  full  picture 
cf  reaUty.  Netther,  however,  do  the  reports 
j^*^  a  fev  ctUes  a  few  paeons  and  groups 
seek  to  ttiwart  the  Oongresslonal  mandate 
tosarre  spproprlately  and  fairly  all  chil- 
dren regardless  of  the  schocds  to  which  they 
are  -enrolled. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  at  the  State  and 
local  level  before  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  achieves  optimal 
results. 

Some  of  these  needed  actions  are  not  really 
appropriate  for  me,  as  a  Federal  official,  to 
comment  upon.  But  It  should  be  noted — as 
we  knew  at  the  time  ESEA  was  being  de- 
veloped— ^that  more  than  favorable  and  co- 
operative attitudes  on  the  part  of  educators 
would  be  required  in  some  States.  There  was 
and  is  the  problem  of  the  bearing  of  restric- 
tive State  constitutions  on  the  expenditure 
erf  Federal  grants  by  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies.  (E.g.  Wisconsin,  Oklahoma, 
Nebraska  prohibit  shared  services;  New  York 
bars  dual  enroUment  during  school  hours: 
Missouri  forbids  both  dual  enrollment  and 
ahared  services.) 

But  this,  too,  was  pcwt  of  the  gamble. 
Would  the  people  of  the  several  States  wish 
to  apply  what  I  have  termed  the  pubUc  tnis- 
tee  principle  to  their  respective  State  pro- 
grams? •me  answers  to  this  quesUon  will  not 
come  aU  at  once,  nor  wiU  they  all  be  In  one 
direction.  But  already  we  see  encouraging 
signs  that  Federal  legislation  can  Influence 
and  be  used  as  models  for  State  and  local 
oracUce.  This,  surely.  Is  the  Influence  which 
underlies  passage  o*  New  York's  1965  Text- 
book Loan  liaw,  Michigan's  AuxlUary  Services 
Law  and  related  measures. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  said:  "Ameri- 
cans have  only  one  defect — they  have  a 
passion  for  sudden  achievement."  In  this 
spirit,  my  message  today  is  simply  this: 

We  have  been  privileged  in  our  Ufetlme  to 
see  the  enactment  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  That  Act 
is  a  beglnmng  and  not  an  end.  It  gives 
promise  of  healing  old  wounds  and  of  helping 
to  acl^eve  new  levels  of  accomplishment 
among  TUl  the  school  children  of  America. 
That  Act  is  not  perfect.  It's  implementation 
has  certainly  not  been  ideal.  Yet,  as  our  late 
President  Kennedy  once  exhorted  us :  "Let  us 
begin  I"  And,  as  President  Johnson  pledged 
When  he  took  over  the  reigns  of  government: 
"Let  us  conttnue!" 

Senator  George  McGovem  once  remarked - 
"Bad  poUtlcs  are  caused  by  good  people  who 
don't  take  government  seriously."  "nie  good 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  wasnt  thinking 
of  CEF  when  he  said  that!  By  your  actions 
I  am  confident,  you  will  help  to  make  the 
spirit  of  ESEA  a  national  educational  reality. 


Seoator  Ralph  Tarboroofh:  Modern 
Mmuie  Mas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Texans 
•re  fortunate  to  have  as  our  Senior 
Sei»tor  a  man  of  action.  Over  the  years, 
Ralph  Yarborough  has  attained  a  i^pu-^ 
tation  as  a  champion  of  the  lees 
fortunate,  as  a  man  who  is  dedicated  to 
Vtoerees.  He  also  rightfully  enjoys 
reoognltloD  as  a  man  who  acts  promptly 
when  action  is  required. 
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We  reomtl^  bfed  a  gngpblc  example  of 
hla  alaextty  toDomtog  Hw  reeent  Hurri- 
cane Beolah.  TUi  dMtiini^tve  storm 
wreaked  bavoe  tbioughout  south  Texas, 
causing  ooDslderalde  daaoage  to  the  In- 
tracoastal  Canal  In  that  azea.  This  canal, 
vital  to  the  welfare  and  growth  of  Texas 
and  the  complete  gulf  coast.  Is  badly  In 
need  of  rehabilitation.  Therefore  we  were 
most  pleased  when  the  Senate-appnnred 
pubUc  works  bill  included  $1,000,000  to 
begin  repair  woik  on  It.  These  f  imds  had 
been  requested  by  Senator  Yabborough, 
and  while  they  will  not  directly  affect  the 
ninth  congressional  district,  we  and  all 
Texans  can  be  grateful  to  the  dlstln- 
guie^ed  Senator. 

Reomtly  In  the  Beaumont  Enterprise 
there  appeared  an  editorial  which  ex- 
presses that  u>preciatlon  quite  well.  The 
text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
[From  tb0  Beaumont  Enterprise,  Oct.  13, 
1967] 

IMTSACOASTAI.   CANAI. 

Through  the  effort*  of  Sen.  Ralph  Yar- 
borou^  the  Senate-approved  public  works 
qtendlng  bUl  included  $1  mlUlon  to  begin 
rehabilitation,  work  on  the  Intracoastal 
Canal.  At  the  request  of  the  Texas  lawmaker. 
the  Appropriations  Committee  In  the  upper 
chamber  had  added  the  repair  money  to  the 
mMipure  passed  by  the  Rouse,  because  Hurri- 
cane T*«"ii^  had  struck  after  the  lower  cham- 
ber acted. 

We  are  gratefiil  to  Yarborough  for  reacting 
so  quickly  to  a  big  need  of  his  constituency. 
The  canal  Is  one  of  the  most  vital  lifelines 
in  the  commerce  of  this  state,  a  truth 
brought  home  every  day  to  the  people  of  this 
Industrialized  area. 

The  investment  In  the  Intracoastal  Canal 
has.  In  tmet,  paid  economic  dividends  far  be- 
yond the  wildest  dreams  of  the  leaders  In  the 
movement  for  Its  construction. 

Some  of  these  farslghted  pioneers  and  sup- 
porters are  Southeast  Texans,  a  source  of 
pride  for  all  the  people. 

The  spending  bUl  went  to  a  Joint  confer- 
ence committee  that  will  work  out  a  com- 
I»tomlse  resolving  differences  In  Senate  and 
House  versions.  We  trust  aU  the  canal  repair 
fund  wUI  remain. 


New  York  Timet  Qtet  Fi^es 

EXTENSION  OF  REHIARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  FENKSTLVAXIA 

IN  TSB  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tweadag.  October  24.  1967 

iSx.  EIISERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
eveax  the  modest  tax  Increase  requested 
by  the  Pzestdent  makes  us  wrestle  with 
our  collective  congressional  conscience, 
t^ere  may  be  evidence  in  the  latest  eco- 
nomic figures  that  the  economy  in  fact 
needs  to  prevent  overheating. 

Figures  recently  released  show  that 
the  rise  in  the  gross  national  product 
during  the  third  quarter  of  1907  was  the 
largest  in  a  year  and  a  half.  This  strik- 
ing increase  In  the  Nation's  total  output 
of  goods  and  services  is  all  the  more  dra- 
matic because  it  occurred  when  the  Ford 
strike  took  fully  $2  bUllon  doUars  out  of 
the  increase. 

The  rate  of  price  Incieaaes  hai  been 
twice  thskt  of  the  early  quarters  of  this 
year  and  the  likelihood  of  a  4-  to  f-per- 


cent  hike  in  me  cost  of  living  becomes 
increasingly  evident. 

Whm  these!  f acton  are  added  to  the 
expansion  of  iKislness  Inventories  during 
the  third  quarter  the  Ingredients  for  a 
boom  do  seem  to  be  Ixdling. 

I  am  concerned  that  these  figures  may 
be  evldmoe  that  perhaps  Congress  would 
be  abdicating  its  re^wnslblllty  to  the 
Nation  if  It  does  not  take  some  action  to 
nip  roaring  inflation  in  the  bud. 

I  must  say  that  even  though  my  own 
mind  is  not  o^ely  made  up,  I  find  these 
statistics  sobe|ing  and  I  am  sure  other 
Members  will,  too. 

Pot  the  possibility  exists  that  we  act 
now,  a  modes|  average  increase  in  taxes 
of  1  percent  out  of  a  dollar  will  suflBce.  If 
we  continue  to  delay,  more  drastic 
measures  may  become  necessary. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  an  article  by 
one  of  the  economic  reporters  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Eileen  Shanahan: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  14.  1967] 
OcT«rr  Gain  Sklo  Spd»  to  Tax  Ris« — ^In- 

CRBASK  or  $1|  BnuoN  Is  THX  Labgbst  nf 

18  Months    T 

(ByJEileen  Shanahan) 

WAsaiMGTONi  OctcVber  13. — ^The  nation's 
total  output  of  goods  and  services  registered 
its  largest  gain  in  a  year  and  a  half  in  the 
third  quarter  of  this  year,  the  Commerce 
Department  reported  today.  "^ 

The  increase  of  $16-bUlion  in  the  gross 
nationsd  product  in  the  third  quarter,  which 
occurred  despite  the  strike  at  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  durl^  almost  aU  of  September, 
brought  the  gain  to  a  level  that  the  John- 
son Administration  defined,  in  advance,  as 
Inflationary.  Thus  the  new  statistica  sup- 
ported the  Adaxlnistration's  case  that  a  tax 
Increase  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
growth  of  the  ^onomy  at  a  nonlnflatlonary 
pace. 

The  rate  of  jwlce  increase  In  the  entire 
economy,  as  measured  by  the  gross  national 
product,  was  already  very  large  in  the  third 
quarter — about  twice  the  rate  of  the  earlier 
quarters  of  this  year — the  figures  showed. 
The  pace  of  price  increases  in  the  July-Sep- 
tember period  was  at  a  rate  that  would 
amount  to  3.8  per  cent  If  continued  for  an 
entire  year,  the  commerce  Department  said. 

HAU   rOK   PSICX    KtSES 

Nearly  half  of  the  $lS-bUllon  gain  In  the 
gross  national  product  during  the  quarter — 
$7-bUUon  of  It — was  attributed  to  price  In- 
creases rather  than  Increases  in  real  output. 

The  $8  bUUon  gam  In  real  output  was. 
nevertheless,  the  largest.  In  doUar  terms, 
since  tbe  first  quarter  of  1966  and.  In  per- 
centage terms,  since  the  fourth  quarter  of 
last  year. 

The  total  $15-bUlion  rise  thought  the  gross 
national  product  for  the  third  quarter  to  an 
aimual  rate  of  |790.1-blllion. 

The  Commetce  Dep>artment  said  that  the 
third-quarter  increase  had  been  redviced  by 
about  •3-lHlll(«i  by  the  Ford  strike. 

While  one  ol  the  main  factors  in  the  gain 
tn  the  gross  national  product  during  the 
third  quarter  was  an  Increase  In  the  rate  of 
accumulation  of  business  inventories,  the 
total  output  for  final  sales  also  increased 
"subatanttally"  for  the  third  quarter  In  a 
row,  the  depaetment  said. 

Tbe  rise  In  $nal  sales,  which  amounted  to 
$14-t'Ulon,  w^B.  however,  smaller  than  the 
Increases  of  liore  than  $16-blllVon  m  final 
sales  recorded  In  each  of  the  first  two 
quarters. 

The  increased  Inventtwy  accumulation 
amounted  to  9l8-biIllon,  compared  with  the 
accumulation  rate  of  the  second  quarter. 
The  departmeat  warned,  however,  that  only 
the  July  and  August  statlstlos  on  inventory 
aocumulatlon  I  were   avallaMe   at   the   time 


the  GJ»F, 
Inventory 
fore,  subject  to 


October  2U,  1967 

estimate  was  made  and  that  tbs 
aeeumn|atton  asUmate  was,  there- 


October  2h,  1967 
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Auto  Lobby  Threatens  California't  Av 
Qaality  Staadards 

EXTENSK^N  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

o»|  CAuroama 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  23,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lot 
Angeles  Times  jresterday  carried,  on  page 
1.  a  very  penetrating  article  about  the 
auto  industry'at  campaign  to  deprive 
California  of  th^  right  to  set  and  enforce 
her  own  standards  for  controlling  pollu- 
tion from  autoniobiles. 

Since  the  House  will  be  taking  up  the 
air  quality  bill  very  shortly,  possibly  next 
week,  I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  famlUarhse  themselves  with  the 
Issues  Involved  pa.  the  struggle  now  go- 
ing on  between  my  State  and  the  anto 
industry. 

I  am.  therefore,  including  the  article 
at  this  point  in jthe  Rkcoro  as  an  exten- 
sion of  my  own  ti^marks: 
It's  Lawmakiks  Veuxjs  Auto  Lobby:  C»li- 

FOBNIANS  To  FlOBT  FOa  POLLTTnON  CONTtOL 

(By  Rudy  Abramson) 

Washikgton. — fThe  California  congression- 
al delegation  Is  getting  set  for  a  spirited 
Jousting  match  with  the  powerful  automobile 
Industry  lobby  ov«r  the  state's  right  to  tight- 
en auto  pollution  standards. 

Thus  far  most  of  the  action  has  been  !»- 
hind  the  scenes.  !but  It  Is  expected  to  break 
into  the  open  this  week  when  the  Callfor- 
nlans  start  rovmdlng  up  support  for  an 
amendment  whldb  would  allow  the  state  to 
set  more  strlngeiit  auto  emission  standardi 
without  the  appioval  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  provision,  authored  by  Sen^  George 
Murphy  (R-Calllj.),  has  been  passed  by  tbe 
Senate,  but  it  waa  knocked^ewtrSy  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Cgiimaerce  Committee 
which  is  handling  fhftf'a&ttpoUutlon  legisla- 
tion In  the  House.    , 

Rep.  Lionel  VHn  Deerlin  (D-Callf.).  who 
lost  a  bid  to  save  the  amendment  in  com- 
mittee, is  now  leading  a  campaign  to  get  the 
provision  restored  when  the  Air  Quality  Act 
<a  1967  reaches  the  House  fioor,  possibly  m 
early  as  next  week.  Van  Deerlin  and  Bep. 
John  E.  Moss  (ivpalll.)  wUl  InUoduce  their 
own  amendment  which  is  nearly  Identical  to 
Murphy's.  j 

U  that  faUs,  K  wUl  be  up  to  Mun^y  to 
save  the  amendment  when  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  meet  to  resolve  the  dlfferencei 
in  their  two  bills. 

The  auto  lobbV  has  already  started  dreu- 
latlng  pr(^>aganda  against  HfB  amendment 
and  Reps.  John  Dingell  (D)  and  James  Har- 
vey (B).  both  from  the  car-manufacturing 
state  of  Michigan,  have  written  their  Boom 
colleagues  that  the  poUutlon  l>lll  "more  V- 
propriately  meets  California's  need"  without 
the  Murphy  amendment. 

The  California  delegation  thinks  otherwlae 
and  is  soUdly  li|ied  up  behind  the  move  to 
save  It.  I 

"This  amendnient  is  extremely  neceeesry," 
Murphy  said  last  week. 

"Callfomls  has  had  the  pollution  probKa 
longer,  knows  n^ore  about  It  and  has  man 
experience  than ,  any  other  state.  I  put  tbi 
amendment  In  1o  make  sure  we  could  oca- 


tinue  the   progress   that's   been   made,"   he 
declared. 

"AutomobUe  manufacturers  take  the  posi- 
tion that  if  each  state  is  permitted  to  make 
Its  own  specifications,  It  would  require  60 
different  engines.  That's  the  stllleet  logic 
rve  ever  heard.  AU  they  have  to  do  is  make 
one  good  engine  that  will  meet  the  standards 
in  California  and  their  problems>are  solved." 

As  the  House  poUutlon  bill  now  stands, 
California  would  have  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  secretary  of  health,  education,  and 
welfare  before  putting  its  more  stringent 
emission  standards  into  effect  in  1970. 

Van  Deerlin  said  he  has  no  doubt  that  Wel- 
fare Secretary  John  W.  Gardner  would  per- 
mit California  a  free  hand  In  tightening 
ftandards. 

The  danger  he  sees  is  that  a  different  sec- 
Rtary  at  HEW  in  the  future  might  block  the 
state's  efforts  to  extend  its  antismog  laws. 

Officials  at  HEW  said  last  week  the  depart- 
ment has  no  poeitlon  on  the  amendment, 
that  it  is  neither  supporting  nor  opposing  it. 
One  member  of  the  California  delegation  said 
this  attitude  \n  effect  is  aiding  its  foes. 

Van  Deerlin  said  there  are  three  valid  rea- 
sons for  putting  the  amendment  back  in  the 
bill: 

1 — Callfomla,  which  has  done  more  than 
any  other  state  to  fight  pollution,  has  clearly 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  run  its  own  pro- 
gram. 

3 — Automobile  emissions  account  for  90% 
of  the  smog  problem  In  some  areas. 

3 — California's  present  standards  have  en- 
abled the  auto  Industry  to  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  poUutlon  control  technology 
and  psss  it  on  to  all  areas  of  the  country. 

In  other  areas  of  federal  regulation,  the 
VS.  government  has  traditionally  se<t  mini- 
mum standards,  leaving  states  free  to  make 
them  more  strict  if  they  desired. 

Another  notable  exception — other  than  the 
House  version  of  the  poUutlon  bill — ^Is  the 
dgaret  labeling  act.  "In  both  cases,"  Van 
DeerUn  said,  "a  very  powerful  lobby  was  at 
work." 

In  the  House  bill,  as  it  is  now  written,  CaU- 
fomla  would  have  to  convince  the  welfare 
secretary  that  it  Is  necessary  to  Invoke  stand- 
ards more  stringent  that  the  federal  stand- 
ards now  in  effect.  If  the  secretary  agreed  to 
this,  he  would  stUl  retain  administrative 
control  over  the  tougher  program. 

Van  Deerlin  said  this  amounts  to  saying 
thaA  the  federal  government  does  not  trust 
Callforma  to  run  its  own  program. 

Though  the  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
^mittee  recently  issued  a  report  calling  for 
stronger  state  and  regional  control  over  an- 
tipollution programs,  Republicans  on  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  supported  Din- 
fell's  successful  effort  to  kUl  the  Mxirphy 
amendment. 

Nevertheless,  Van  Deerlin  and  Moss  be- 
Ueve  they  can  get  the  support  to  add  their 
■mendment  to  the  UU  on  the  House  floor. 
BcildeB  the  solid  backing  of  the  California 
delegation,  they  hope  to  get  the  votes  of  rep- 
resentatives from  other  metropolitan  areas 
with  pollution  problems  as  weU  as  those  of 
congressmen  who  support  states'  rights  In 
general. 

So  far  most  of  the  efforts  have  been  dl- 
'•cted  at  getting  Callfomla  to  present  a  solid 
Iront.  This  week  there  will  be  a  stepped  up 
attempt  to  line  up  votes  from  otber  members 
at  the  House. 

The  fight  over  the  amendment  vrtll  prob- 
wjly  be  the  biggest  Issue  when  the  pollution 
Mil  reaches  the  floor.  The  only  other  dlffer- 
mces  in  the  Senate  and  House  version  at 
Vila  point  concern  the  amount  of  money  to 
ne  spent. 

"It's  a  very  forward-looking  bill,  and  one 
I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  vote  for  even  without 
we  amendment,"  Van  Deerlin  said.  "But  we 
D«ed  the  amendment." 

"The  House  Commerce  Committee  has 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  auto  industry 
J^^foted  for  complete  federal  preemption." 


Lawyers  for  tlw  Poor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  icicHiGAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  years  ago  as  a  young  lawyer  In 
Detroit,  I  volunteered  some  time  to  what 
we  would  now  call  a  legal  aid  program. 
As  I  participated  In  that  program,  I  grew 
to  understand  how  Important  legal  as- 
sistance Is  to  the  poor.  I  saw  how  the 
availability  of  legal  advice  could  mean 
the  difference  between  imprisonment  and 
freedom,  between  eviction  and  fair  treat- 
ment by  a  landlord,  between  usurious  in- 
terest and  merchandise  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Later,  when  I  was  elected  to  Congress, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  With  funds  given  to  OBO 
by  Congress,  legal  service  organizations 
have  been  established  in  nearly  every  city 
and  coimty  in  the  country.  Mr.  leaker, 
I  think  this  has  been  a  very  slgniflcant 
accomplishment. 

Lately,  however,  there  has  been  talk  of 
legislation  to  prohibit  legal  aid  agencies 
from  handling  suits  by  the  poor  against 
governmental  agencies.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  logic  of  the  advocates  of  this 
restriction.  It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  poor  are  In  very  great 
need  of  the  full  range  of  protection 
against  arbitrary  governmental  action. 
After  all,  the  poor  are  often  much  more 
dependent  on  the  Government  than  the 
rest  of  us. 

There  are  numerous  State  and  Fed- 
eral programs  which  have  been  estab- 
lished to  help  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged, and  I  know  that  the  agencies 
which  administer  these  programs  desire 
to  help  those  in  need.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, there  may  be  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion,  or  an  agency  may  inadver- 
tently act  in  an  arbitrary  maimer.  When- 
ever this  happens,  the  poor  need  someone 
to  represent  their  point  of  view.  To  deny 
them  this  protection,  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
turn  programs  which  were  designed  to 
help  into  ghoulish  nightmares  of  injus- 
tice and  arbitrariness. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  October 
16  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  well 
states  my  views  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  valuable 
reading  for  all  Members  of  Congress. 

Of  course.  It  costs  more  to  assure  the 
poor  the  right  to  be  represented  by  coun- 
sel when  they  object  to  actions  taken  by 
the  Government,  but  we  should  not  Judge 
programs  by  the  balance  sheet  alone.  As 
the  editorial  points  out,  the  Govern- 
ment's true  interest  lies  In  doing  Justice. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  been  very 
active  in  the  fight  to  save  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  in  its  present  form.  I  think 
the  Nation  owes  the  ABA  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  its  enlightened  position  on  this 
matter.  Unfortunately,  not  all  profes- 
sional groups  have  been  as  resix>nslve  to 
the  plight  of  the  needy. 

The  editorial  follows: 


liAwma  roe  the  Pook 

An  attempt' wlU  no  doubt  be  made  in  the 
House  to  revive  an  amendment  to  the  poverty 
biU.  recenUy  defeated  in  the  Senate,  harming 
suits  against  aU  government  agencies  by  fed- 
erally financed  legal  service  organizations. 
The  amendment  is  disastrously  mischievous. 
It  would  wreck  the  whole  concept  of  promot- 
ing equal  Justice  under  law  by  making  legal 
aid  available  to  poor  people. 

Senator  Murphy,  who  Introduced  the  crip- 
pUng  amendment  In  the.  Senate,  seemed  par- 
ticularly irked  by  a  suit  against  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  on  behalf  of  some  Callforma 
farm  workers.  The  suit,  which  was  brought  by 
a  California  legal  assistance  group  funded  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportumty,  mvolved 
welfare  aid  to  the  farm  workers  and  served  to 
delay  importation  of  some  8100  Mexican 
braceros  to  harvest  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
in  the  San  Joaqum  Valley.  Senator  Murphy 
said  In  support  of  his  amendment.  "I  cannot 
beUeve  that  affording  legal  advice,  counsel 
and  representation  to  p>er8ons  unable  to  af- 
ford it  in  order  to  promote  justice  should  in- 
clude the  right  to  bring  siiit  against  a  Fed- 
eral, state  or  local  agency  supported  by  tax- 
payers' money  when  the  party  is  represented 
by  another  agency  or  program  which  Is  fi- 
nanced by  the  same  funds." 

What  else  could  it  possibly  mean  if  it  is  to 
correct  the  imbalance  that  puts  the  poor  at 
a  hopeless  disadvantage  In  any  litlgatlMi  sim- 
ply becavise  they  caimot  hire  lawyers  to  coun- 
sel and  repreeent  them?  The  question  was 
asked  in  different  words  by  Senator  Clark 
who  oppoeed  the  Murphy  amendment:  "Does 
the  Constitution,  so  far  as  the  first  ten 
amendments  are  concerned,  apply  only  to 
thoee  who  can  hire  their  own  lawyers,  but  not 
to  anyone  who  must  depend,  because  of  his 
economic  circumstances,  on  a  lawyer  from 
the  Legal  Services  Division  of  the  OEO?" 

The  Government's  true  interest  Ues. .  of 
course,  not  in  winning  cases  but  In  doing 
Justice.  Competent  legal  assistance  for  the 
poor  helps  them  to  obtain  their  rights  and  to 
protect  their  legitimate  interests.  It  also  helps 
to  keep  Government  efficient  and  responsive 
to  popular  needs.  The  furnishing  of  such  legal 
aid  has  been,  m  our  Judgment,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  OEO  activities  in  the  poverty 
program. 


Dedication  of  Ross  Hall  at  East  Tennessee 
State  University 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TXNNKSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.,  Press-Chronicle  describes  a  well- 
deserved  honor  which  was  bestowed 
upon  my  good  friend.  Dean  Ella.  V.  Ross, 
during  homecoming  activities  at  East 
Tennessee  State  University  last  weekend. 

Dean  Ross,  whose  name  Is  practically 
synonymous  with  higher  education  In 
Tennessee,  has  been  a  friend  and  coun- 
selor to  countless  students  during  the 
years  she  has  served  at  East  Tennessee 
State  University. 

She  Is  a  dedicated  educator  and  a 
wonderful  individual,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  this  fine  new  dormitory  has  been 
dedicated  in  her  honor. 
Dbdication  or  Ross  Haix  Sbt  Tomomow  at 
KTBTT 

East  TTennessee  State  University's  Ella  V. 
Ross  Hall  wUl  be  dedicated  at  an  open  house 
tomorrow. 
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•Hm  new  *traGiure.  wblcli  bouaes  the  suites 
oi  the  antn.  national  acrocltlea  ••  weU  aa 
rootna  for  IM  atndenta,  waa  named  after 
Dean  Roaa.br  tb»  State  Board  at  Bducatlon 
In  1966.  Tbe  Ojpwi  taaaaa  -will  be  trotn  9  ajn. 
to  11  ajn. 

President  Burgln  X.  Doasett  wUl  speak  at 
104Jn.  prior  to  the  unTelllng  ot  the  portrait 
of  Dean  XUa  Boas  by  her  dster,  Un.  May 
Boae  McDowell.  Dean  Boaa  will  then  present 
a  gift  to  the  Panhellenlc  Oouncil,  represented 
by  Jennifer  Davison,  president. 

Mrs.  BuiKln  B.  DoeseU.  Mrs.  Mack  P.  Daiia, 
Mi«.  Solon  Gentry,  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Van  Oor- 
der  wUl'serre  at  tbe  tea  table.  Women  mem- 
bera  ot  tbe  personnel  staff  will  assist.  Tbe 
pubUc  la  Invited  to  attend. 

A  plaque  In  bw  honor  l>earlng  tbe  fc^Iow- 
Ing  Inscription  Is  on  view  In  tbe  foyer:  "Un- 
der the  atittaortty  ot  tbe  State  Board  ot  Edu- 
cation, the  AdmlnlstratlTe  Oounell  of  Baat 
Tennewee  State  tTnlTerslty  oOelaUy  named 
this  bulldlnc  tbe  KUa  Virginia  Boaa  Hall  In 
honor  ot  her  wbo  serred  tbla  TTnlveralty  tram 
September.  1987  to  tbe  present  aa  <3balrman 
ot  tbe  Department  ot  Bngllsti,  Dean  ot  Wom- 
en, ^wnaor  ot  tbe  PanbeDenle  Council,  Di- 
rector ot.  Student  Fersonnd  Services  and 
Dean  ot  Students." 

Dean  Boaa  was  Instrumental  In  bringing 
aororltlas  to  tbe  Unlvetalty  as  local  organisa- 
tions In  1946.  In  1954.  tbe  first  national  orga- 
nizations were  Installed,  and  others  were- 
added  In  1958.  Tlie  flnt  Panhellenlc  Building 
was  dedicated  In  1900.  Only  a  year  later, 
tragedy  struck  when  It  burned  to  tbe  ground. 
Tbe  new  building  opened  In  S^tonbcr.  19M. 

Hie  aeTSSi  aororttlaa  on  the  campus  are: 
Alpha  IMta  Fl.  Alptia  Omlcfon  Ft  Alpba 
XI  Dtita.  Kappa  Delta,  Fbl  Mu.  and  Sigma 
Kappa.  WtOi  baa  a  large  suite  Individually 
deooratad  by  tha  group  to  ita  own  tasU.  At 
least  a  third  ot  the  IM  residenU  are  non- 
sororlty  women.  TIm  principal  oOoers  o<  each 
eorcrtty  and  those  ot  tbe  PanheUenle  Ooun- 
eU  live  there.  Tbe  bosteaa  la  Mrs.  Virginia 
Soott. 


State  LegislatiT*  Leader  Urges  Hosm  T« 
Restore  OrigiMl  AalisaoK  ProTuitm  of 
Cleu  Ak  Act  To  Allow  Cafiforaia  To. 
Deal  EffediTely  Wilk  lb  Critical  Air 
PoDnlkM  Fifrfyary 

Z:XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAUFOSNIA 

IN.  THX  HOUSX  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Mondav.  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  very  oondM  and  persuasive 
letter  from  the  speaker  of  the  California 
State  AssemUy  urging  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  restore  the  original 
Senate-passed  version  of  section  208(b) 
of  the  1967  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments — 
in  order  to  j>ernilt  California  to  apply 
more  stringent  controls  over  automobile- 
caused  air  pollution,  as  a  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  serious  health  hazard  we 
face  because  of  the  "compelling  and  ex- 
traordinary circumstances"  foimd  In  our 
State. 

I  would  like  to  Include  the  text  of  this 
letter  In  the  CoNGRSsaaoiru.  Rccoro  be- 
cause I  believe  it  wlU  make  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  by  the  Members  of  the  House : 


ASSBinLT  dAUrOBNia  iMBULATVMK, 

Socranlento,  CaH/..  October  5, 19€7. 
Hon.  EowAKS  a.  BiOTiaii, 
House  of  Repretentativea. 
Cannon  House  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  DiC. 

Deax  Ed  :  Aa  iou  know.  Senate  amendments 
pieced  In  S.  780  by  Senator  Edmund  Muakla, 
the  Admialatratlon's  air  pollution  control 
bill  of  tbe  ciKTent  session,  reflected  OaU- 
fornla's  unique  need  to  control  air  polluttoa 
caused  by  motor  vehicles.  Tbe  proposed  Sec- 
tion 208  (b)  ot  the  bill,  originally  ^wnsored 
by  Senator  Murphy,  would  have  aUowed  Cali- 
fornia to  require  more  stringent  control  over 
vehicular  [xjllution  than  federal  require- 
ments, upon  a,  proper  showing  to  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  ef  "compelling  and  eztraicrdl- 
nary  -  clrciunstancea".  XTnf  ortunately,  tba 
House  Oomm4koe  Committee  removed  tbla 
provision,  Xtrnk  preempting  CUlfomla  state 
Uw  in  thte  fliMd  and  preventing  tbe  State 
liSglalature  frdm  further  dealing  wttb  12Ua 
serious  proble^i. 

It  seems  clett'  ttiAt  California's  smog  prob- 
lem Is  of  a  dl^erent  magnitude  and  dlmen- 
elon  than  that  faced  by  any  other  state.  In 
1966  Calif omla  had  11.1  million  registered 
vehicles  and  18.4  million  people;  or  rongbly 
two  ears  for  every  three  people.  There  are 
approximately  aa  many  cars  In  lioa  Angelea 
County  as  In  ttie  entire  State  of  nilnc^l 

In  lios  Angelies,  where  non-vehicular  cauaea 
of  air  pollution  have  been  controlled  more 
effectlv^y  thaa  any  other  place  In  the  wortd, 
Btotor  vehicle  emissions  account  for  nearty 
90  percent  ot  Iftie  air  poUuUon.  Obviously,  we 
wUl  be  unable  to  deal  with  this  most  serious 
health  hazard  now  confronting  our  pe<H>Ie 
If  Ocmgreea  tl«  our  hands  by  prohibiting  us 
from  adopUnfl  stricter  standards  than  those 
proposed  In  tile  Muskls  bUl. 

Hie  Asswnbty  Tranq>ortatiaa  and  Oom- 
meroe  Committee,  imder  tbe  chairmanship  ot 
Aaaemblyman  Ijohn  P.  Foran  ot  San  Ftan- 
dsoo,  has  Just  begun  a  comprehensive  review 
ot  Oallf omla  f^  pollution  laws  and  there  Is 
every  llkellboad  that  tbe  Committee  will  pro- 
pose tough  new  auto  smog  stand  ards  for 
California  when  the  Leglslatture  convenes  In 
January.  I  \irge  you  to  Insure  that  the  Mur- 
phy amendmebt  to  S.  780  Is  retained  In  tbe 
final  version  ot  the  bUl.  bopeifully  before  ttM 
bill  leaves  the  House  but  If  not.  In  conference 
oommlttee.      i 

California  hM  pioneered  In  tbe  fitid  ot  con- 
trolling motor  vetilcle  air  jmllutton.  Our  State 
should  not  new  be  toroed  Into  a  national 
mold  which  d^es  not  fully  take  Into  account 
tbe  extraordli  ary  pcobients  facing  ua. 
Sincere  y. 

JkasB  M.  Umbvh. 
Speaker  of  the  Ataemblf. 


"Tit   Gfcat   DoDar   Throwaway"— New 
Proof  of  ileed  for  Federal  Reforms 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 


or   MAaTLANO 

'SB  OF  REPRBSENTATTVZS 

V.  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  BCr. 
Speaker,  oux  current  debates  over  Fed- 
eral expenditures  a^d  immediate  spend- 
ing cuts  have  reemphaslzed  the  need  for 
long  rsuige,  thorough  reforms  in  Fedoid 
operatl<»is  to  hold  costs  to  manageable 
levds  and  Insure  that  American  tax- 
payers receive  a  dollar's  worth  of  services 
for  every  tax  dollar. 


October  2^,  1967 


October  U,  1967 
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Dramatic  nen  evidence  of  the  prob. 
lems  which  havi »  devd(^)ed  in  the  execu- 
tive tMraneh  is  qeing  pdolldied  this  we^ 
by  the  Baltimore  News-Ameiican  In  « 
provocative  seizes  "The  Great  Dollar 
"Ilirowaway,"  by  News-American  re- 
porter Jerry  Cartledge.  Mr.  Cartledge'g 
thoughtful  articles  are  based  on  man 
than  3  months  of  study  and  Investiga- 
tion, review  of  countless  massive  Federal 
documents,  and  interviews  with  many  in- 
dividuals in  tho  Congress,  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  In  non-Federal  agendeg 
which  utilize  Federal  assistance.  Interest 
in  my  bill — H.R.  69 — to  establish  a  ne* 
Hoover-type  commission  to  review  and 
reform  Federal!  c^ierations  attracted  Mr. 
Cartledge's  attetitlon  and  his  work  prom- 
ises to  alert  countless  Americans  to  Um 
importance  of  beginning  such  an  effort 
without  f urthei  delay. 

I  feel  that  Mf .  Cartledge's  articles  will 
be  of  Immense  Interest  to  the  Congreai, 
and  may  point!  out  some  problem  ami 
which  individual  Members  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  explore.  I  would  there- 
fore like  to  place  his  flfst  two  artldei, 
from  October  t2  and  23,  In  the  Ricou 
today,  and  will  Include  the  rest  of  the 
series  as  it  Is  pi|bllshed: 

THX  OBKAt  DOLLAB  THBOWAWAT 

(By  Jerry  Cartledge) 

The  federal  government  ezi>ect8  to  speod 
a  mlnlmiun  of  il68.3  billion  this  year— it 
least  $13S  blUloli  In  the  execuUve  braadi 
bureaucracy — to  conduct  Its  business.  Tht 
President  says  that  If  Congress  will  ImpoM 
an  Immediate  ID  percent  surcharge  on  ta 
personal  and  corporate  Income  taxes,  ttw 
1968  fiscal  spending  binge  will  amount  to 
only  $14  to  $18  billion  more  than  the  goven- 
ment  can  expect  to  take  In  from  taxes  nd 
other  sources  this  year. 

On  Aug.  3,  whan  President  Johnson  sentbli 
special  tax  request  to  tbe  Congress,  be 
warned  that  If  be  did  not  get  bis  10  percent 
tax  boost,  deficit  spending  would  spiral  to 
more  than  $38  billion. 

According  to  statistics  given  to  the  Hoxw 
of  BepresentatlTes  prior  to  tbe  Presldentl 
tax  increase  plaa.  the  average  American  vtl 

work  houit  and  26  minutes  of  stot 

working  day  of  the  year  to  earn  tin 
money  he  win  Seed  to  pay  his  1907  fedenl 
taxee.  The  estlniate,  which  by  many  la  odd- 
sidered  extremely  modest  by  many  experti 
and  was  made  by  the  Tax  Foundation  lae. 

According  to  statistics  given  to  tbe  Cob- 
gress  by  Rep.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman  of 
New  York.  "It  costs  $4,481  to  run  the  fedenl 
government  evei^  second  of  every  day  In  tis 
year." 

A  large  portion  of  the  spending  stamptde 
has  resulted  from  the  agencies,  departmesti, 
bureaus,  offices,  etc.,  which  have  been  created 
since  the  last  bipartisan  and  public  revlev 
of  executive  branch  spending  and  poUc; 
which  was  completed  by  the  Second  Hoorct 
Commission  13  years  ago. 

In  an  attempit  to  restore  some  sanity  to 
government  spebding,  a  Maryland  congreee- 
man  Charles  McC.  Mathlas  Jr.  has  Ua 
trying  for  the  past  three  years  to  estabUih 
a  public  watchdog  group,  comprised  of  fed- 
eral and  state  leaders  and  experts  fm 
private  enterprise,  to  find  out  exactly  wW 
Is  happening  tq  American  taxpayer  doIliB 
and  to  make  wise  suggestions  to  the  Congres 
on  bow  we  can  cut  spending,  or  at  least  pt 
a  dollar's  wortb'for  a  dollar  spent. 

Today,  tbe  federal  government  plans* 
sjMnd  $38.9  bU^on  more  than  In  1908  uX 
about  $15.6  bill  [on  more  than  It  spent  bit 

ywur-  _^ 

A  large  portto  i  of  this  money  will  be  ipw 

to  pay  tbe  salar  ee  of  Oongreesmen  and  twr 


itaSa  and  the  more  than  3  million  people  on 
ttte  payroll  In  tbe  Executive  Branch  of  gov- 
KDinent. 

Host  of  the  remainder  will  t>e  spent  to 
eury  out  tbe  programs  of  a  splderweb  of 
d^srtments,  bureaus,  agencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, offices,  IndepK-ndent  establishments 
tnd  instrumentalities  of  the  executive 
mnch. 

A  total  of  $76  billion  In  tbe  1908  budget  Is 
earmarked  for  "major  military  programs," 
vitb  the  present  war  In  Vietnam  making 
ever  greater  demands  for  money. 

The  President  early  this  year  asked  for  a 
green  light  from  Congress  to  Increase  deficit 
(pending  up  to  $8. billion  dollars  to  finance 
Hnt  cost  of  our  military  activities  In  Vietnam. 
Congress  reluctantly  agreed  to  $7  bUllon. 

Budget  analysts  have  allocated  $16.7  bil- 
lion for  "grants-in-aid  to  state  and  local 
goTcrmnents."  But  this  Is  by  no  means  the 
limit  of  uxpayer  dollars  that  wUl  be  spent 
on  domestic  programs  that  are  Increasing  at 
what  many  federal  legislators  term  "an 
alarming  rate." 

Fcdlowlng  the  laws  of  inertia,  programs 
ones  set  in  motion  tend  to  remain  in  motion. 
Otfying  the  laws,  programs  at  rest  do  not 
tend  to  remain  at  rest.  By  their  very  nature, 
federal  programs — particularly  those  dealing 
with  domestic  problems — have  built  Into 
tbem  the  capacity  for  continuation,  repro- 
duction, expansion  and  proliferation. 

Today  there  are  more  than  220  separate 
programs  through  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment assists  states  and  localities  financially. 
These  programs  require  at  least  20  different 
agencies  with  more  than  400  regional  offices 
snd  160  Washington  offices  to  administer,  by 
s  most  conservative  estimate. 

However,  Maryland  Congressman  Charles 
UcC.  Uathlas  Jr. 'says  tbe  figures  are  much 
higher. 

"The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  alone,"  Mathlas  says,  "particlpatee 
to  175  to  180  programs  costing  about  $8  bil- 
lion. There  are  about  67  vocaUonal  educa- 
tion programs,  and  33  agencies  engaged  In 
86  consumer  protection  activities." 

Paperwork  alone  cost  $9.6  billion,  or  7  per- 
cent of  the  1967  budget,  and  tbe  figure  wlU 
rlis  again  this  year. 

The  number  of  federal  employees  In  the 
Washington  area  needed  to  cope  with  mam- 
moth government  Increases  by  6,000  each 
year.  There  is  no  accurate  estimate  of  the 
Increased  payrolls  at  the  government's  re- 
gional establishments  across  the  nation 

Actually,  when  things  get  down  to  the  re- 
gional and  local  levels,  they  often  get  lost. 
•tstlsticaUy  and  otherwise. 

In  a  special  study,  the  Ubrary  of  Congress 
MS  stated  that,  "The  federal  government 
now  spends  nearly  $4  bllUon  annually  on 
"JJMch  and  development  in  its  own  labora- 
MBss,  but  It  does  not  know  exacUy  bow 
msny  aboratorles  It  has,  where  they  are. 
What  kinds  of  people  work  in  them  or  what 
thsj  are  doing." 

«JIP***^*'"P"°**'*'°-  overlapping,  comple- 
Ben  and  general  Inefficiency  exist  In  the 
^t  multiplicity  of  programs  conducted  by 
»•  federal  government  at  the  local  level  can 
"ll-he  guessed  at. 

^t  some  indication  may  be  gotten  from 
JJtoony  of  Labor  Secretary  W.  WUlard 
wtt  before  Congress  when  he  noted  that- 

">M«  are  15  to  30  separate  manpower  pro- 
P^  administered  by  public  and  private 
Hwcies  all  supported  by  federal  funds,  in 
*«  major  U.S.  metropoUtan  area." 

TOadd  to  the  confusion.  Connecticut's 
"w^«c  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  recently 
"«  the  Senate:  "Manpower  programs  alone 
MW  increased  eightfold  since  1961,  but  they 
■?*tolnifitered  by  10  separate  organlza- 
tt»U  milts  in  three  Independent  ^pan- 

««tt21°/  ^«^°«8ol°8  samples  and  many 
"«Mie  to  follow  might  seem  mildly  humor- 
••  w  sne  average  person— until  he  stops  to 
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realize  that  he  Is  paying  and  will  continue  to 
pay  for  it  at  a  shocking  rate. 

Hardly  anyone  speaks  of  economists  In  this 
capital  city  of  the  greatest  nation  ever  known 
to  civilization.  Members  of  Congress  know 
that  the  word  "econc«ny"  Is  a  dirty  word  m 
Washington,  and  those  who  still  remember 
pledges  of  economy  to  the  people  back  home 
realizes  that  the  only  way  to  broach  the 
subject  is  to  speak  of  "efficiency." 

A  smart  Congressman  does  not  question 
the  wisdom  or  economy  of  a  particular  pro- 
gram of  the  federal  government.  Rather,  he 
respectfully  Inquires  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
gram Involved  is  being  administered  effi- 
ciently. Via  this  route,  he  can  sometimes 
find  out  whether  a  program  is  actually  ac- 
complishing anything  "tangible." 

"Art  for  art's  sake"  might  well  be  the 
slogan  of  many  of  the  federal  government's 
program  architects,  especially  those  deallbg 
with  research.  The  program  is  often  the  only 
excuse  for  its  own  existence,  and  anyone  who 
tries  to  measure  the  value  of  the  program 
expenditure  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cenU, 
Improved  living  standards  or  service  rendered 
_l»-left  dismayed. 

For  instance,  Uncle  Sam,  through  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  Arts  and  Humanities, 
Is  spending  $5,000  for  studies  aimed  at  find- 
ing out  who  has  written  what  that  happens 
to  be  critical  of  the  writings  of  Edgar  AUen 
Poe.  Among  other  things,  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  also  using  taxpayers'  money  for  a 
$12,650  study  entiUed  "Uterary  InvesUga- 
tlon  of  American  Popular  Culture."  and 
$18,000  to  find  out  whether  Edmund  Burke 
actually  wrote  "18tb  Century  Joiunal." 

At  a  time  when  the  nation  is  erupting 
with  racial  violence  and  Negro  leaders  are 
either  demanding  or  pleading  for  more  eco- 
nomic assistance  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  alleviate  the  disastrous  conditions 
of  urban  ghetto  Ufe.  It  U  a  bitter  fact  that, 
through  some  flaw  In  research,  the  U.S.  has 
wasted  $3.5  million  to  create  a  modem  ghost 
town  In  Brazil. 

Tbe  money  was  spent  by  the  U.S.  to  pro- 
vide 19,000  homes  for  the  Impoverished 
people  of  the  shantytowna  and  ghettoe  out- 
side Rio  de  Janeiro.  Only,  one  or  more  of  our 
programmers  goofed,  and  the  homes  were 
biUlt  SO  miles  away  from  the  city  of  Rio 
where  the  shantytown  dwellers  must  find 
work.  In  order  to  Uve  In  these  bright  new 
homes,  the  workers  would  have  to  spend  al- 
most a  third  of  their  near-starvatton  wagea 
to  commute  to  and  from  work. 

New  York's  RepubUcan  Congressman 
Charles  Goodell  made  an  InspecUon  tour  of 
Brazil  and  recently  reported  to  the  Congress 
that  the  Rio  workers  are  stiU  living  In  their 
favela*  (shantytowns) . 

"When  it  Is  understood  what  $3.5  mllUon 
could  have  accomplished  in  developing  re- 
source-backed community  action  within  the 
favelas  themselves,  the  enormity  of  this  kind 
of  waste  is  galling,"  be  noted. 

GoodeU  also  got  a  good  look  at  U.S- 
flnanced  school  construction  in  BrazU 
another  glaring  example  of  fairy  godmother 
programming,  botched  planning  and  bastv 
spending.  ' 

Many  of  the  schools  were  poorly  con- 
structed. Goodell  reported,  and  there  was  Im- 
mediate danger  that  some  of  the  roofs  or 
walls  were  collapsing.  Contracts  bad  been 
awarded  to  unregistered  firms  on  a  non- 
competitive basis,  with  later  changes  per- 
mitting contractors  to  double  the  award 
price.  Additionally,  the  schools  were  de- 
teriorating because  there  had  been  no  pro- 
vision made  for  upkeep. 

But  wasteful  spending  abroad  Is  only  a 
small  portion  of  an  ever-growing  problem 
which  has  caused  many  members  of  Con- 
gress to  take  a  long,  hard  second  look  at  the 
program  bonanza  and  spending  spree  that 
has  become  the  order  of  the  day  in  the 
sprawling  Washington  biireaucracy. 
Several  members  of  both  houses  of  Oon- 


greas  have  Introduced  leglsUtlon  aimed  at 
reorganization  of  the  Executive  Branch  in  an 
effort  to  curb  runaway  government  hand- 
outs. All  target  inefficiency,  duplication,  over- 
lapping procedures  and  resulting  adnxlnls- 
tratlve  costs  of  "over-kill  proportlcma." 

In  the  Senate,  Rlblcoff  haa  called  for  a 
partisan  commission  of  nine  persons  from 
government  and  private  Ufe.  appointed  by  the 
President,  to  help  find  some  solutions  to  the 
probl«n.  The  preamble  to  his  bill  (S.  2116) 
states: 

"The  Congress  finds  that  there  are  more 
than  150  departments,  agencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, bureaus  and  other  organizations  In 
the  Executive  Branch  engaged  In  performing 
the  functions  of  government;  that  such  a 
IH-ollferation  of  governmental  units  tends  to 
produce  a  lack  of  coordination  between  tbem 
and  overlapping,  conflict  and  duplication  of 
effort  among  them;  that  the  President  and 
Congress  need  additional  tools  and  proce- 
diu-es  to  exercise  better  supertvsion  and  di- 
rection .  .  .  and  that '  Improved  organiza- 
tional structure  and  managerial  techniques 
would  permit  the  President  to  carry  out  noore 
effectively  the  Constitutional  »»«-"'^itf  that 
he  coordinate  and  manage  the  Executive 
Branch  in  accordance  with  tbe  laws  enacted 
by  Congress." 

Members  of  the  Rlblcoff  Commission  ap- 
pointed from  private  Ufe  would  receive  $100 
per  day,  pliu  expenses,  for  their  planned 
18  months  of  study. 

Another  Senate  measure,  by  Kansas  Re- 
publication James  B.  Pearson,  <^iit  tot  10- 
member  bi-partisan  commission  .  .  .  with 
two  appointed  by  the  President,  four  by  the 
president  of  the  Senate  (two  Seziators  and 
two  private  citizens) ,  and  four  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  (two  Representatives  and  two 
IHlvate  citizens). 

Private  citizens  would  be  paid  $75  per  day. 
plus  expenses,  during  the  two-year  life  of  the 
Pearson  Commission. 

Both  bills  gives  the  commission  power  to 
issue  subpoenas  for  witnesses  and  documents 
and  to*  hire  "consultants  and  experts"  for 
$75  per  day  under  the  Rlblcoff  proposal  and 
$60  a  day  under  Pearson's  plan.  Both  bUls 
provide  for  open-end  salaries  for  conomlsslon 
staffs. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  there  have 
been  several  bills  submitted  by  members  In- 
terested In  'streamlining  government  opera- 
tions," for  much  the  same  reasons  aa  those 
expressed  In  the  Senate. 

But  the  most  comprehensive  measure  to 
date,  and  one  which  has  won  the  most  sup- 
port. U  the  bill  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  another  "Hoover  Commission"  by  Mary- 
land's Congressman  Mathlas. 

The  blU  (H.R.  69)  woxUd  establish  a  com- 
mission along  the  same  Unes  aa  the  two 
others  which  accomplished  so  much  to  put 
government  back  on  the  tracks  eifter  years 
of   unbridled   spending  during  World   War 

The  new  study  group  would  be  offldaUy 
titled  "The  Commission  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  ExecuUve  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment." as  were  Ito  two  predecessors,  but 
probably  would  be  conunonly  caUed  tbe  Thlirl 
Hoover  Commission. 

Mathlas'  bill  calls  for  a  commission  of  14 
bi-partisan  members  as  follows: 

Six  appointed  by  the  President,  two  from 
tpe  Executive  Branch,  two  from  among  the 
50  U.S.  governors  and  two  from  private  life 

Four  appointed  by  the  Preaident  of  the 
Senate,  two  Senators  and  two  from  private 


Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  two  Representativea  and  two  from 
private  Ufe. 

Private-citizen-  members  of  the  two-year 
commission  would  receive  $76  per  day  plus 
expenses,  and  could  hire  "temporary  and  In- 
termittent services  ...  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
$60  a  day  for  Individuals."  The  commission 
would  have  the  power  to  "apppolnt  and  fix 
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th«  eompenaatian  of  cuch  personnel  ■•  tt 
deema  memmrj." 

While  tiM  p«f  for  eoounlarioB  mamben 
■eeme  attnwUf.  tbm  duttee  biTolTed  axe 
■taggarlng  enoogli  to  aaBore  tbat  enly  ttioae 
wltb  •  dedleatton  to  pablie  aarfloe  will  be 
wUllng  to  teekle  tbe  Job. 

Tbe  KathlM  bUl  ■traases  the  obUgatlon  of 
the  eoaaaiaglan.  to  "promote  eoonomy,  «t- 
fldeney  and  Improred  eeryloe"  In  the  gor- 
emment  by: 

Defining  reepon«iblllttee  ot  affldaU.  and 
function*,  aervicea  and  actl^tles  ot  depart- 
ments. bureAus,  agendea,  boards,  ootnmls- 
■Ions,  ofllces.  Independent  establishments 
and  Instrumentalltiee  of  the  Executive 
Branch  ... 

Recommending  methods  and  procedures 
for  reducing  ezpenditurea  to  the  lowest 
amount  oonslstent  with  the  efficlMit  per- 
formance of  essential  serrlces,  activities,  »nd 
functions  ... 

Kllmlnatlng  duplication  and  overlapping 
Of  lOTices,  activities  aixd  fimctions  .  .  . 

CkmaoUdaUng  services,  activities  and  func- 
tions of  a  similar  nature  .  .  . 

AbollBlhlng  soTlcee,  activities  and  func- 
tions not  necessary  to  the  efficient  conduct 
of  government  .  .  , 

Recommending  means  ...  to  expedite  co- 
ordination ot  programs  and  policies  In  areas 
such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  urban  affairs, 
natural  resources  and  transportation  .  .  . 

Recommending  means  to  Increase  and  im- 
prove n*tfm  and  oonummloaUon.  including 
the  »h»H«g  of  Information,  within  the  Xxec- 
utlve  Branch,  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  between  the  federal  government 
and  ai^Mxiprlato  state  and  local  governments 
and  public  entitles. 

Under  tbe  liathlas  proposal,  the  commis- 
sion would  have  sutqwena  powers  to  iHX>be 
Into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy. 

The  members  would  have  the  tools  to  cut 
through  any  amount  of  red  ti^ie  or  peer  Into 
the  highest  Ivory  towers  of  entrenched  politi- 
cal favoritism  and  protection. 


Hoovm  Commissions  Savxd  Biluons 
(By  Jerry  Cartledge) 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  the  Immediate  after- 
math of  World  War  n.  when  the  Federal 
government  was  still  at  the  apex  of  an  un- 
bridled spending  spree  and  a  bureaiicracy 
spreading  like  cancer,  a  Senate  committee  on 
expenditures  in  the  Executive  Deptu'tments 
reported: 

'TtM  time  is  ripe  for  a  general  overhaul- 
ing, (or  going  throxigh  the  government  with 
a  flne-tooth  comb  and  for  casting  soine 
light  Into  all  the  many  dark  places." 

As  a  result  ot  this  coounlttee  and  others 
within  a  deeply  concerned  and  worried  Con- 
gress, the  first  Hoover  Commission,  was  bom 
oOolally  created  by  the  stroke  of  President 
^  Ttuman's  pen  on  July  7,  1947. 

According  to  llaryland  Congressmen 
Charles  MoC.  Mathlas  Jr.,  who  is  leading  a 
legislative  drive  for  a  »tiinti»r  conunlssion, 
the  1M7  body  was  created  at  a  time  of  rapid 
change,  when  the  Federal  government  had 
become  unwleldly.  Inefficient  and  obvlo\isly 
unable  to  respond  to  new  conditions  and  new 
responsibilities. 

Tbe  first  commission,  formed  to  conduct 
a  systematic,  objective  review  of  Federal 
operations,  ultimately  made  more  than  100 
major  recommendations  which  when  imple- 
mented, shaped  the  government  into  a  far 
more  effective  instrument  public  service. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  commission  for 
Its  18  months  duration  was  about  $2  million. 
A  survey  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  com- 
pleted early  in  1060,  showed  that  the  com- 
mission had  resulted  in  savings  "of  at  least 
$7  billion  .  .  .  based  on  the  official  reporta  of 
the  Federal  agencies  themselves." 

In  Its  final  report,  In  1M9,  the  commiaalon 
deacrlbed  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  It 


had  taeed  byinotlng  that  In  leas  than  ao 
yean  tffvll  amftoyw  of  tiM  gorwiunent  had 
tnereaaed  trari  870,000  to  more  than  3  mll- 
Uon  .  .  .  boraaus,  siwtinns  and  nnlta  In- 
creased foor-fald  to  more  than  1300,  and 
that  annual  expenditures  had  qslraled  from 
93  bilUon  to  more  than  $30  bUUon  for  ad- 
ministrative piirpoees  alone. 

The  oommlftlon  concluded,  '^uch  rapid 
growth  eould  'not  take  place  without  cre- 
ating serious  problems  of  organization  and 
management.  Methods,  procedures  and  con- 
trols effective  two  decades  ago  cannot  oope 
with  the  management  needs  of  today." 

Echoing  the  above  statement.  Mathlas  re- 
cently noted  that  over  the  last  20  years  the 
federal  budget  for  administrative  purposes 
alone  has  gro^  from  133.7  bilUon  In  fiscal 
1946  to  tlSS  JbUIion  In  fiscal  1968.  which 
started  July  1. 

During  tbat  same  30  years,  Mathlas  said, 
the  non-defenSe  budget  Increased  from  $23 
billion  to  $50S  Wlllon,  a  Jump  of  170  percent. 

Mathlas  told  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
last  June:  "We  now  have  more  than  220 
nvtjor  federal  grant-in-aid  i»x>grams  and  in- 
numerable minor  ones,  contained  In  more 
than  400  sepsrate  authorizations,  and  ad- 
ministered by  at  least  31  federal  agencies 
with  more  than  ISO  major  bureaus  and  oi- 
fices  in  Washington  and  more  than  400  re- 
gional and  area  offices  in  the  field." 

For  the  above  reasons,  and  a  volume  more 
that  have  been  enumerated  by  congressmen 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  in  su|q>ort  of 
the  Maryland  congressman's  bill  (HJt.  00), 
Mathlas  is  Imploring  Congress  to  act  now  to 
begin  another  sweeping  review  of  big  govern- 
ment, aimed  at  cutting  waste  and  Increasing 
efficiency,  savings  and  serrlces. 

In  this  light,  it  Is  important  to  review  the 
accampllshmeats  of  the  first  Hoover  Com- 
mission, and  Its  succeescr,  which  served 
in  1953-66  under  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 

One  of  the  Tkey  recommendations  of  the 
first  oommlssi0n  led  to  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1940,  under  which  the  President  may 
submit  reorganization  plans  to  Congreas,  and 
the  plans  becctne  law  unless  rejected  within 
60  days  by  a  i  majority  ot  tither  House  or 
Senate.  This  Aermlts  the  President  to  con- 
trol the  purap  strings  and  coordinate  or 
eliminate  activities  within  the  agencies  with 
which  he  Is  most  vitally  coixcemed. 

In  addition  to  the  Rewganlzation  Act 
which.  Incidentally,  is  currently  being  used 
by  President  .lohnson  to  seek  a  compromise 
solution  to  the  problem  of  home  rule  in  the 
District  of  C^imibia,  the  moet  significant 
results  of  tbe  'flrst  Hoover  Commission's  re- 
port were  eight  In  number : 

1 — The  Milttary  Unification  Act  of  1949. 
Even  though  viis  left  our  defense  establish- 
ment far  short  of  complete  unification,  it 
was  an  enormous  stride  toward  that  goal. 
Fortunately,  it  came  Just  in  time  to  produce 
unprecedented  teamwork  among  the  Armed 
Services  in  the  crltlc&l  early  days  of  the 
Korean  War. 

2 — Creation  of  the  General  Services  Agency 
(08A) ,  by  combining  four  previous  agencies 
for  more  efficient  government  hovisekeeplng — 
through  modernized  prchaslng,  inventory 
control,  stora0,  and  records  management 
in  the  clvUlan  agencies. 

3 — Complete  reorganization  <^  the  State 
Department  to  clarify  responsibilities,  ex- 
pedite commiinlcatlons  and  eliminate  arti- 
ficial staff  barriers. 

4 — CoQEolidation  of  a  multiplicity  of  func- 
tions within  a  Labor  Department  of  full 
Cabinet  statune. 

6 — ^The  endi  of  political  appointments  In 
the  corrupatian-rldden  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  whfch  now  operates  under  the 
merit  system. 

6 — Reclassification  and  regrouping  of  wel- 
fare activities  and  tbe  creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
While  this  agtncy  currently  is  the  ohjeet  of 
much  criticlsi  i  In  Congress  because  of  Its 
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proliferation  of  programs  and  varying  pou. 
cles,  its  creation  jeUmlnated  an  unbellevabk 
fragmentation  of  public  servlcee  which  wen 
almost  impoaslble  to  evaluate. 

7 — Ellmlnatioin  of  much  delay,  waste  u4 
duplication  m  the  Poet  Office.  Many  of  um 
reoonunendations  in  this  regard  were  to  U 
taken  up  by  the  next  Hoover  Commission, 
with  extremely  successful  results  in  saviaii 
and  service.  i 

8 — S^iaration  pf  "hidden  subsidies"  {ron 
payments  by  the' federal  government  (or  tb* 
transportation  of  airline  mall. 

A  Citizens  Committee  which  evaluated  tlM 
commission's  work  reported  the  resultiiif 
savmgs  of  "at  least  97  billion,"  but  care- 
fully noted  that  the  complete,  overall  tn- 
Ings  from  these  and  other  measures  "^ 
came  hard  to  trace  in  the  budget  upsurji 
created  by  the  Korean  War." 

The  second  Hoover  Commission  report 
scored  major  accomplishments  in  the  sreti 
of  national  safety  and  government  cost,  ud 
resulted  In  five  basic  changes  In  governmcDt 
functlcms  and  several  particularized  Improve- 
mente.  I 

1 — ^Defense  Uttiflcatlon,  now  Public  Iaw 
599,  strongly  reinforced  the  oonstltutiooal 
principle  of  civilian  control  of  the  military. 

The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defeut 
was  gnreatly  clarified  concerning  transfer,  re- 
assignment, oon^<^dation  and  aboiitloo  of 
functions.  TtM  «ffectiveness  of  the  Joint 
Cblefs  of  Staff  as  a  planning  unit  «h 
strengthened.  Ttie  number  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries was  sharply  reduced  and  many  of  the 
resulting  causes  of  inter-servlce  bickerln( 
and  delay  were  allmlnated  or,  at  least,  di- 
minished. 

Bearing  virtuatly  on  the  safety  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  llv^  of  Its  people,  the  meagun 
provided  for  unllled  combat  commands. 

A  citizens  Con|mittee  concerned  wltb  ttkli 
aspect  of  the  commission's  work  found  ttaat 
"frightening  evidence  of  confusion  and  dl«- 
sention  In  the  frontal  sectors  of  our  defenat 
bctftions  were  brought  out"  by  both  Hoorer 
Commissions  and  by  expert  witnesses  oallol 
to  the  hearings  on  the  subsequent  unlflcatkn 
bUl.  ' 

An  amendment  to  the  unification  measure, 
to  correct  what  the  commission  termed  "oot 
of  the  most  grievous  cases  ol  waste  in  tbe 
Whole  far-flung  defenae  establishment,"  u- 
thorized  the  unified  procurement  and  nun* 
agement — ^under  civilian  control — of  com- 
mon-iise  defense  supplies  such  as  food,  cloth- 
ing and  fuel. 

While  this  section  oC  the  law  was  "per- 
missive" rather  than  "mandatory,"  it  (an 
the  Defense  Seeretary  a  chance  to  effect 
enormous  econc»nles. 

Modernized  Budgeting  System,  adopted 
via  Public  Law  7S9,  was  the  result  of  a  oom- 
mlsslon  finding  that  the  government  was  op- 
erating under  an  obsolete  system.  Prior  to 
the  new  law.  Congress  made  l\unp  sum  ap- 
proriations  for  long-term  projects  and  rarelj 
got  a  second  look  at  tbe  expenditures  In  suc- 
ceeding years. 

Huge  carryovers  in  unexpended  funds,  esti- 
mated by  the  commission  at  near  S70  bllUoB 
in  1965,  "were  flowing  over  the  dam  beyoed 
further  congressional  review." 

As  a  result,  ttte  Congress  finally  adopted 
"annual  accrued  expenditures  budgeting,'' 
which  means  that  the  government  pays,  la 
a  given  year,  only  for  the  goods  and  serrica 
received  in  that  year. 

However,  recent  Investigation  reveals  that 
this  measure  Is  being  ignored  to  varying  de- 
grees by  deferrfd  pending  in  government 
agencies,  particijlarly  the  military. 

A  poignant  example  of  the  inefficiency  and 
apparent  waste  Involved  in  certain  aspectt 
of  deferred  spending  was  turned  up  thli 
year  by  Maryland  Democratic  OongresemaB 
Clarence  D.  Lon^. 

It  seems  that  the  Navy  in  1964  requested 
$1.3  mllUon  to  tsuUd  new  barracks  for  the 
WAVES  statlonea  at  Balnbridge,  Md.  nc 
appropriation   ^as   subsequently    approved, 


^t  the  barracks  were  not  built  untU  this 
*«gr— long  after  the  woman  bad  bean  shipped 
«  s  ne«r  permanent  station  in  Orlando.  Fla. 

S—Reduction  of  government  cosnpetUlon 
.(ittta  private  business,  a  key  recommenda- 
tton  of  tbe  commission,  has  been  to  a  vary- 
ing degree  aoocmpllsbad  by  several  minor 
)gn  and  direct  action  by  th«  Exacutlva 
Branch. 

roc  example.  In  195S  the  commission 
found  some  2,500  business-type  govenunent 
(gtabUslunents  "engaged  in  useless  and  costly 
oompetltlon  with  nearby  private  businesses, 
gguslly  small  businesses.  In  the  Defense 
Department  alone." 

Tbeee  included  bakeries,  latmdries,  and 
fietorles  making  paint,  rope.  Ice  cream  and 
(oores  ot  other  civilian  products.  By  1960, 
sbout  700  bad  been  closed  or  were  In  the 
process  of  being  shut  down  or  curtailed. 

4— An  Unproved  federal  career  service, 
reoominended  by  the  commission,  has  come 
into  being,  more  through  executive  action 
than  legislation.  The  commlssiMi  placed 
jMsvy  emphasis  on  the  need  for  attracting 
and  holdmg  competent  administrative, 
jnsnageral  and  scientific  personnel  in  federal 
service. 

A  Career  Executive  Board  has  since  been 
art  iq>  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  com- 
mltfl**** 

6 — ^Recommended  coordination  and  expedi- 
tloa  Ol  federal  reseeu-ch — an  area  of  crying 
neglect  today — ^was  to  some  de^ee  achieved 
by  the  defense  umflcation  law.  The  law, 
based  on  a  fundamental  commission  pro- 
posal, amounts  to  a  congressional  mandate 
to  the  Defense  Department  to  eliminate  dup- 
UMtlon  and  delay  in  overlapping  and  con- 
fused research  programs. 

Ihe  law  also  estahUshed  a  Departmental 
IXreotor  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
lag,  with  broad  powers  not  only  to  centralize 
and  coordinate  Armed  Services  research 
projects,  but  to  initiate  research  programs  on 
bis  own  wherever  he  sees  a  gap  or  lag. 

Tbe  Citizens  Committee  reviewing  this  ac- 
tion emphasized,  "The  Importance  of  this 
dSTtlopment  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Recent 
studies  (In  1958)  have  shovm  alarming  con- 
trasts in  the  time  required  for  UjB.  missile 
and  otlier  projects  to  move  from  the  'Idea' 
stage  to  the  drawing  board  and  then  into 
production,  as  compared  with  the  record  of 
Um  BuBBlans." 

/Other  accomplishments  of  the  second 
Hoover  Commission  were: 

Uquldation  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corp.  This  not  only  put  an  end  to  govern- 
ment loans  to  snake  farms  and  Juke  box  op- 
•rtton.  It  returned  $474  million  In  capital 
ItUMb  to  the  Treasury. 

Improved  and  simplified  government  pa- 
perwork. The  conunlssion  In  1956  found  that 
P^)erwork  cost  the  government  $4  billion  a 
year,  almost  equal  to  the  entire  federal 
budget  of  1930.  (Last  year,  government  pa- 
perwork cost  $0.6  bUUon,  but  this  reeulted 
from  many  factors — such  as  population  ex- 
Plorton  and  inefficiency  produced  In  an  ever- 
growing bureaucracy.) 

^.  government-wide  system  of  l)etter 
rtcords  management  and  simplification  sug- 
gested by  the  Hoover  Commission  did  have 
aane  tangible  effect  however.  As  an  example, 
the  1,040  largest  Poet  Offices  in  the  nation 
tow  use  600  standardized  forms  m  place  of 
a.OOO  local  forms,  prior  to  1900. 

Coordination  of  military  hospitals,  with 
one  branch  of  the  service  handling  medical 
Mre  for  aU  military  personnel  in  a  given 
f^on  .  .  .  reJecUng  the  costly  theory  that 
nkUets  must  go  to  Army  hospitals  and  Sail- 
on  to  Navy  hospitals,  even  though  It  meant 
ovwflued  hoeiHtals  In  some  areas  and  half- 
rell  hospitals  in  others. 

•Jot  all  of  the  oommlaslonii  reoommenda- 
■oas  were  followed,  however,  and  certain  oC 
asaa  might  weU  be  implemented  today  with 
■•nj  benefldal  reeulta. 


Soma  of  tha  suggeattona  f  ocgottan  by  aub- 
■equent  admlnlstratlona  and  CongreHaa 
Include  establishment  of  a  coordinating  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  and  Health  .  .  .  reorga- 
nization of  federal  legal  servioes  . . .  establlah- 
ment  of  a  Jomt  committee  on  intelllgenoa 
matters  .  .  .  Improving  the  efficiency  of  gov- 
ernment lending  aganclea  and  making  them 
self-supporting  .  .  .  reorganization  of  federal 
water  resources  and  power  facilities,  and  re- 
striction of  federal  activity  In  areas  where 
private  industry  cannot  operaXe. 

The  second  Hoover  Commission  was  given 
$2348,543  by  Congress  for  lU  18  months  of 
work.  It  spent  $2,768,562  and  returned  $83,627 
to  the  Treasury.  A  commission  task  force  esti- 
mated savings  In  federal  expenditures  as  a 
result  of  Its  recommendations  of  more  than 
$8.6  billion. 


Chica^  Needs  •  Lake  Airport 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
often  talked  of  the  need  for  an  additional 
airport  for  Chicago  to  relieve  the  dan- 
gerous congestion  at  OUare  Airport. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  such  an  airport 
could  safely  be  built  in  Lake  Michigan.. 
This  would  solve  most  of  our  traffic  and 
noise  problems  over  the  city  and  would 
actually  expedite  traffic  into  and  out  of 
the  city  of  Chicago.  Rather  than  fight- 
ing traffic  for  an  hour  or  better,  depend- 
ing on  the  time  of  day,  passengers  would 
be  just  a  few  minutes'  ride  by  boat  or 
helicopter  from  the  loop  to  the  lake  air- 
port. 

Noise,  water  and  air  pollution  are  three 
serious  problems  confronting  us  today, 
particularly  the  residents  of  large  urban 
areas. 

Chicago,  in  particular,  sufTers  from 
its  proximity  to  the  world's  busiest  air- 
port. O'Hare  Field.  The  noise  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  who  live  within  10  miles  of  the 
field  is  horrendous. 

An  airport  in  Lake  Michigan  would  re- 
lieve the  congestion,  alleviate  the  noise, 
and  vastly  improve  the  traffic  problems 
currently  plaguing  the  city. 

Following  is  an  editorial  printed  in 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  strongly  advo- 
cating such  a  lake  airport.  I  bring  it  to 
the  attenttcm  of  my  colleagues,  particu- 
larly those  whose  districts  suffer  from 
close  proximity  to  busy  airports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sim-Tlmes  editorial 
follows: 

Chicago  Neess  a  Laks  Airpokt 

Chicago's  third  airport  should  be  built  in 
Lake  Michigan  because  of  increasing  demands 
of  growth  on  land  in  the  metropolitan  area 
and  because  of  the  ever- more- bothersome 
disruption  of  dally  life  by  air  traffic. 

A  consultants'  report  released  by  Mayor 
Daley  Wednesday  Indicated  that  of  16  poa- 
slble  locations  for  a  third  airport,  the  lake 
and  10  sites  southwest  of  the  city  would  b«^ 
acceptable  because  of  their  size  and  distance 
from  the  city.  A  second  phase  of  the  study 
will  determine  which  site  la  beat  from  the 
standpoint  of  noise,  safety,  weather,  coat  and 
Other  criteria. 


We  are  confident  the  analysis  will  show 
Lake  Michigan  to  be  tlie  beat  site. 

A  prevloua  r^x>rt  by  tha  aaune  consultant* 
propoMd  a  $382,000^)0  eqianalon  program 
for  O'Hare  Airport.  The  expansion  is  ur- 
gently needed.  Already  the  world's  busiest 
airport,  O'Hare  has  reached  its  projected 
capacity  years  ahead  of  schedule  wltb  the 
growth  curve  moving  constantly  upward. 

The  report  implied,  however,  that  O'Hare 
cannot  grow  indefinitely  and  said  the  expan- 
sion proposal  assumed  a  third  airport  would 
be  handling  aU  International  traffic  by  1976. 

O'Hare  is  limited  by  its  tMundarlee,  Just 
outside  of  which  are  homes,  business  and  in- 
dustry. The  same  would  become  true  of  any 
land  site  selected  for  a  third  airport,  how- 
ever isolated  or  rural  it  may  be  now. 

In  any  case,  as  O'Hsoe's  manager  said 
earlier  this  year,  an  airport  can  t>eoome  sa 
large  "that  you  build  In  delays."  An  example 
is  New  York,  where  the  present  averaga 
flight  delay  of  12  minutes  could  rise  to  119 
minutes  by  1909  at  the  present  rate  of  air- 
travel  growth. 

The  logical  place  for  the  third  airport  is  in 
Lake  Michigan.  BaUey  K.  Howard,  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enter- 
prises, Inc.,  publishers  of  The  Sun-Tlmee  and 
The  Chicago  Dally  News,  said  In  The  Sun- 
'S^nee  platform  for  Chicago  last  Sunday:  "On 
reclaimed  lake  bottom  a  few  mUes  offshore 
can  be  built  the  nation's  handiest  airport 
and — because  its  approaches  are  over  water — 
the  least  dlsruptflve  of  adjacent  living." 

Mayor  Daley  has  forecast  that  a  lake  airport 
could  be  built  without  polluting  tbe  lake, 
and  said  it  could  be  partly  in  operation  by 
1971,  four  years  l>efore  the  estimated  com- 
pletion of  the  O'Hare  project's  initial  phase. 

Chicago  has  taken  the  lead  in  air-travel  fa- 
cilities, and  with  both  a  lake  airport  and  an 
expanded  O'Hare  that  leadership  would  con- 
tinue. 


Automobile  Indnstry  Power' PUy  Bchiad 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAuroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
encouraged  at  the  increasing  awareness 
by  Members  of  the  House  that  the  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturer's  Association- 
sponsored  Dingell  amendment  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  would  be  a  serious  step 
backward  in  America's  fight  to  eliminate 
the  dangerous  impurities  in  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  create  a  healthy  living  en- 
vironment in  the  Nation's  crowded 
metropolitan  centers. 

By  effectively  prohibiting  the  20  million 
citizens  of  the  State  of  California  from 
continuing  our  vital  antismog  air  pollu- 
tion control  program,  the  auto  industry- 
proposed  Dingell  amendment,  if  adopted 
by  Congress,  would  serve  as  apparent 
acknowledgement  that  the  narrow  eco- 
nomic interests  of  Detroit's  carmakers 
take  precedence  over  tHfe  health  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  our  coimtry. 

One  of  America's  leading  authorities 
on  air  pollution  control,  Mr.  Eric  P. 
Grant,  executive  officer  of  the  California 
Motor  Vehicle  Pdlutton  Control  BoArd, 
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has  tenn^  this  proposed  Mnoulment 
"an  outright  Ttolation  of  tbe  concept  ot 
state's  Tlgfats."  the  resutt  of  nhe  cur- 
rent power  play  by  the  aatcxnobUe  In- 
dustry," and  leglslatloQ  that  "would 
benefit  the  manufacturers  and  no  one 
else." 

Because  of  Its  Importance,  therefore,  to 
full  consideration  of  this  measure  when 
It  comes  before  the  House  next  week,  I 
would  like  to  Include  pertinent  portions 
of  Mr.  Orant's  recent  statement  on  this 
subject  before  the  California  State  Legis- 
lature's Assembly  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Commerce. 

The  statement  follows : 

CalUomia  Ls  faced  with  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem due  to  legislative  efforta  In  Washington. 
K  the  current  power  play  by  the  automobile 
Industry  Is  successful,  legislation  on  a  na- 
tional level  will  place  us  in  the  untenable 
poaltlon  of  being  totally  pre-empted  in  the 
field  o<  automatlve  emission  control.  Such 
legislation  would  benefit  the  manufacturers 
and  no  one  else. 

It  Is  my  judgment  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  efforts  of  this  committee  and  the  Public 
Health  Committee,  and  your  colleagues  in 
the  Sanata,  starting  back  \n  1959  and  1960, 
there  woula  be  no  emission  control  systems 
on  vehldea  at  this  time.  And  yet  we  have 
here  a  Federal  legislative  effort  to  deprive 
this  State  completely  of  all  rights  except 
the  right  to  squawk  about  the  quality  of  our 
air. 

If  this  legislation,  as  passed  out  of  com- 
mittee. Is  allowed  to  stand.  It  will  constitute 
an  outright  violation  of  the  concept  of  State 
rights,  and  an  apparent  recognition  by  Con- 
gress that  tlM  interests  of  Detroit  prevail 
over  the  Interests  of  20  million  people  in  the 
State  of  Callfomla. 

I  wo\ild  like  to  Indicate  some  thoughts  as 
to  the  futiire. 

1.  I  feel  there  Is  no  question  that  emission 
standards  must  be  reduced  on  1970-modeI 
vehleles  to  180  ppm,  or  the  equivalent;  that 
for  1976,  we  must  proceed  to  100  or  lees  ppm. 
I  feel  certain  that  if  this  State  is  to  have 
the  quality  of  air  that  we  are  entitled  to, 
our  means  of  transportation  must  not  be 
allowed  to  pollute  the  air.  I  am  convinced 
that  recognition  of  this  by  the  Legislature, 
by  the  people  of  Callfomla,  and  the  automo- 
bile Industry,  will  result  In  Immediate  ef- 
forts by  manufacturers  to  control  their  ve- 
hicles to  this  degree.  Setting  of  the  Improved 
standatds  can  be  and  should  be  considered 
by  the  new  Air  Resources  Board. 

2.  ICass  emission  standards  must  be -con- 
sidered as  necessary  in  the  future.  Why 
Should  a  400+  h.p.  engine  be  legally  allowed 
to  emit  more  than  a  100  h.p.  engine? 

3.  An  absolute  maximum  allowable  stand- 
ard applicable  to  each  and  every  car  should 
.be  devel<q>ed,  if  possible. 

4.  I  urge  that  this  State,  through  this 
committee,  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
DlngeU  amendment  that  would  exclude  CaU- 
fomla  from  any  effective  p>art  In  auto  emis- 
sion control.  I  would  also  urge  that  the 
House  reconsider  the  371  million  dc^lar  cut 
in  U.S.  Clean  Air  Act  funds.  Tou  cannot  fight 
air  pollution  without  money. 

5.  Furthermore,  I  feel  it  is  essential  that 
this  committee  fully  recognize  that  an  Im- 
portant part  at  the  State's  control  program 
Is  effective  cooperation  between  the  Board, 
the  CallfM'nla  Highway  Patrol,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Motor  Vehicles.  Generally,  en- 
forcement is  very  good,  and  up  until  now 
problems  occurred  mainly  because  only  Call- 
fomla cars  were  properly  equipped.  Out-of- 
state  vehleles  being  registered  for  the  first 
time  In  this  State  did  not  come  equipped 
with  California-type  controls.  Resolving  Cali- 
fornia's enforcement  problems  will  begin 
this  year  with  the  introduction  ca  the  1968- 
model  yehlcles,  all  of  which,  nationwide,  are 


equipped  wltb  botli  tbm  eodurast  and  oank- 
case  control* 

4.  Oxides  tf  nttrocan  are  sttn  a  snbjeot  <tf 
eancem.  John  Msga,  Z  aas  aiire.  win  edrlress 
talnMeU  to  tl4>  area. 

In  the  meantime,  I  must  point  ont  tbtX 
cna  test  procedure  requirement  et  not  over 
16%  increaae  In  ooEldes  of  nitrogen  aailasions 
above  those  from  an  Tmoonlzxdled  felilele  is 
being  cocnpUAd  with;  In  fact,  tt  Is  about  10%. 

7.  Oaiifonna  oould  In  no  way  require  emis- 
sion perfornmnce  specifications  of  new  velii- 
eles  If  the  DlngeU  Amendment  Is  passed  by 
Congress.  Its!  passage  would  require  an  entire 
review  of  oun  posture. 
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IN  THE  HI  )USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  24,  1967 

Mr.  FASCFTiTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  praises 
of  Sargent  Shrlver's  Job  Corps  have  been 
sung  repeatedly  In  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  No^  an  article  from  the  New 
Statesman,  of  London,  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention.  The  article's  author, 
Nora  Sayrei,  visited  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps 
Center  In  New  Jersey  and  found  what 
many  An]|erlcans  have  already  dis- 
covered: 

The  Job  dorps  has  the  simple  evidence  of 
success:  thousands  are  now  working  who 
would  have  been  on  relief. 

The  artldle  follows: 

J^BS  rOR  THE  DROPOtTTS 

(By  Nora  Sayre) 

From  flrelto  fire  the  riots  flare  across  the 
summer,  while  many  Uberals  automatlcaUy 
deduce  that  the  Anti-Poverty  Programme  is 
a  faUure  or  an  irrelevancy.  Tet,  sifting  the 
ashes  and  the  shattered  glass  of  riot  sites, 
while  counting  the  dead,  should  clinch  the 
conylctlOQ  that  the  Job  Corps  should  be 
urgently  expanded.  Currently,  there  are  122 
centres  In  the  U.S.  Camp  Kilmer,  In  New 
Jersey — a  fqrmer  army  base  that  once  held 
Italian  prl^ners  of  war  and,  later,  Hun- 
garian refugees — has  placed  3,089  of  Its 
2,377  gradaates  in  Jobs.  Staff  members 
stressed  that  these  particular  young  men 
might  otheswise  have  been  burning,  smash- 
ing and  dying.  Aged  16  to  21,  these  school 
drop-outs  are  damaged  goods  when  they 
arrive — but  all  Ixave  come  voluntarily.  Con- 
spicuous, for  self -contempt  and  uncertainty, 
they  are  sel^ted  according  to  need:  poverty, 
bad  family  life,  minimal  education.  Records 
of  delinquency  do  not  disqualify  them,  al- 
though' "majcx-  ci-lmlnal  offenses"  arent  ac- 
ceptable, n»r  is  retardation.  At  Kilmer,  70 
per  cent  arc  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan.  They 
receive  $30  a  month,  and  average  nine 
months'  training;  they  can  stay  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  two  years.  On  finishing  they  get  $50 
for  each  month  "satisfactorily  completed". 
The  Kilmer  management  is  contracted  to 
the  Federal  Electric  Corporation,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  International  Telephone  tc 
Telegraph  Oorporatlon. 

The  Corpsman's  reading  and  mathematics 
are  improved  so  that  they  can  receive  the 
equivalent  Sf  a  high-school  diploma,  and  the 
choice  of  Vocational  programmes  includes 
electronics,  trucking,  mechanics,  carpentry, 
painting,  cooking  and  offset  printing.  (At 
women's  csntree,  the  courses  range  from 
secretarial  training  to  cosmetology.)  Voca- 
tional counselling  Is  intensive:  a  boy  who's 
determlnedjon  electronics  but  has  no  ability 


Is  carefully  gidded  to  a  related  field,  ab- 
oOmt  is  advlsan  against  oOtce  machine  n- 
pairs  tf  he^  going  to  return  to  a  home. 
town  ct  900  mhabltanta  without  a  iindf 
tyywiiti.  If ■  admitted  that  the  UtchoTh 
■a  mflammatoty  place,  and  that  a  nerrooi, 
trascilde  boy  sl)oaldnt  become  a  8hort-<M(, 
eook  subjected  to  yells,  heat  and  inevlttUy 
short  tempers.  Iliey  are  trained  in  on-the- 
job  behaviour,  Cress  and  hygiene,  and  how  to 
act  during  Interviews  and  towards  an  em- 
ployer ("Keep  to  the  point,  be  doesnt  *ut 
to  know  about  your  sex  life.  Watch  the  bep 
talk") ,  and  how  to  budget  their  salaries.  Cit> 
drop-outs  are  nocturnal  creatures;  they  tend 
to  sleep  all  day  and  roam  at  night,  hena 
many  are  shocked  by  the  requirements  o( 
punctuality.  Tl|e  Intention  is  to  raise  them  to 
a  very  strong  aPPi^Q^^^ce  level  and  to  pn- 
vide  every  graduate  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  a  specific  company.  Industry  ind 
corporations  have  responded  admirably,  u^ 
Job  Corps  cenltres  concentrate  on  encourag- 
ing firm  representatives  to  visit  the  camfi 
and  Inspect  the  professional  level.  Thus  tiie 
Job  Corps  has  the  simple  evidence  of  iw- 
cees:  thousanfls  are  now  working  vho 
would  probablv  have  been  on  relief. 

However,  peiaonal  rehabilitation  Is  m  en- 
elal  at  Kilmer  as  the  level  of  future  employ- 
ment. Coimsellors  and  group-leaden  ila- 
ulate  Corpsmten  to  ventilate  aU  their 
problems,  Including  racial  tensions  (whkh 
do  exist,  but  have  not  been  serious) ,  plui  ttu 
numerous  manifestations  of  homestcknea 
(They  come  lkx>m  all  over  the  VS.  iUaj 
nUss  their  nSighborhooda  or  city  btocki. 
rather  than  their  families.)  There's  an  ea- 
phasls  throughout  on  expressing  feelingi- 
whlch  must  b«  a  fresh  and  startling  experi- 
ence for  many,  since  ImpwverUhed  parentt 
often  stress  sUence,  especially  by  staoutlsg  it 
their  offspring  to  shut  up.  Today  it's  qultt 
astonishing  to  realise  t;hat  a  large  group  cu 
be  good  for  Itto  members.  While  armies,  o(- 
fioes  and  school  dormltCKles  deaden  and  it- 
Hate  so  man^  psyches,  it's  evident  ttut 
Corpsmen  ttirive  on  mutual  exposure  and  oe 
their  eventual  concern  for  one  another.  TUn 
are  nightly  group  meetings:  quite  otta 
these  focus  on  a  boy  who  wants  to  lean, 
while  the  others  try  very  hard  to  perttiaik 
him  to  stay.  fThey  say  that  they  feel  lib 
failttfee  when '  they  can't  convince  a  cIm- 
mate  to  remain.  (Incidentally,  anyone  eu 
leave  whenevor  he  wlahea.)  But  the  gtaof 
aura  Is  far  frotn  mUltant;  Corpsmen  say  tint 
they  appreciate  being  allowed  to  work  it 
their  own  diflierent  speeds,  and  the  lack  i 
oompetitlon.  The  staff  is  frank  about  In- 
trinsic probletns:  one  is  the  diversity  a( 
intelligence — mingling  thoee  who  read  Ub 
eight- year-olds  with  some  who  are  ooUep 
material.  Dlsdlpllne  Is  naturally  quite  in- 
tense :  fighting  or  returning  drunk  from  i 
weeke;nd  resul^  in  menial  tasks  or  fines.  Bm. 
talking  to  Cor])emen,  one  leams  that  theyiR 
very  oonoem<d  about  the  Corps'  repnti- 
tion — and  tha;  they  want  each  other  to  k«p  | 
it  clean.  The  ^erb  "to  blow"  is  often  heard  s 
Kilmer:  there  are  many  references  to  blot- 
Ing  your  Job  6r  your  salary,  as  well  as  yw 
cool.  But  repression  isn't  an  albatross  ud 
griping  is  considered  healthy. 

Asked  about  their  complaints  (apart  tna 
the ,  absence  ctf  girls,  whom  they  do  see  cs 
we^ends  or  at  many  social  events),  Corpi- 
men  were  critical  of  the  outside  screewn 
who  Iiad  glaraorised  the  camp:  "They  pr«B- 
Ise  roses  and  cream."  Hence  some  are  dlap- 
pointed.  Still,  the  national  drop-out  rate  V 
less  than  19  per  cent.  Over  a  canteen  Inndi 
of  fried  chiciten  and  limitless  gravy,  tliw 
students  of  lieavy  trucking  were  indignM' 
about  the  costs  of  the  space  programme,  tii 
very  well  Informed  about  its  budget  in  coc- 
traat  to  AnU-ff»overty  fimds:  "So  go  to  tt» 
moon.  Later.  JNot  now.  We  know  too  JW? 
people  who  need  what  we're  getting  h« 
However,  they  (and  others)  seemed  to  la"  I 
little  feeling  about  Vietnam:  the  •"■^M 
stUl  considered  good  employment,  and  i  H"  I 
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number  of  Corpsmen  later  enlist.  They  said 
that  there  hadn't  been  much  "interest"  In  the 
ncent  liots  In  New  Jersey  or  elsewhere.  One 
liebemoth  added:  "I  used  to  be  a  .  .  .  [care- 
ful pause]  .  .  -  heU-ralaer.  Then  I  got  alek 
of  standing  on  the  comer  with  the  wine." 
They  all  agreed  that  their  previous  lives  had 
been  boring — "with  yotu  mother  on  your 
back  aU  day  long  too". 

Since  the  VS.  school  system  caters  tot  the 
middle-class,  it  has  already  failed  to  serve 
anycme  who  is  eligible  for  the  Job  CorfM. 
Tangible  results  are  important  for  morale 
at  Kilmer,  from  the  tools  and  machine- 
parts  wtilch  a  Corpsman  can  keep  when  he's 
completed  them,  to  the  final  diploma.  A 
librarian  remarked  that  there's  a  fierce  de- 
termination to  own  things — that  Corpsmen 
are  pleased  by  the  fact  that  everyone's  given 
his  own  paperback  dictionary.  Noting  that 
thotisands  of  wooden  pencils  vanish  from 
the  library,  he  suggested  that  'there  must  be 
something  symbolic  about  owning  them',  and, 
since  the  camp  is  strewn  with  a  host  of 
broken  pencils,  he  thinks  that  many  mtist 
snap  them  in  hEjf  during  spasms  of  momen- 
tary frustration. 

There  has  been  ample  hostility  to  the  Job 
Corps,  plvis  many  tinted  distortions  by  the 
press.  It's  true  that  the  first  applicants  were 
not  so  carefully  selected  as  they  are  now  and 
that  discipline  has  been  accelerated.  But  the 
arrest  rate  among  Corpsmen  is  lees  than  half 
that  for  their  age  group  throughout  the  U.S. 
Antagonism  probably  springs  from  envy  of 
the  swimming  pools  and  other  recreational 
amenities  that  nearby  townsmen  la:k,  home- 
spun racism  and  the  uneducated  whites'  fear 
of  competition  from  Negroes  with  good  voca- 
tional training.  Also,  rescuing  people  isn't 
cheap.  Since  it  costs  about  $6,950  a  year  to 
maintain  one  Corpsman,  there's  a  lot  of  rhu- 
barb about  the  taxpayer's  dollar' — Ignoring 
the  fact  that  Corpsmen  themselves  pay  taxes. 
Even  among  liberal  New  Yorkers  there's  a  lax 
readiness  to  believe  that  Job  Cora^^nten 
are  festivals  of  delinquency.  HeXc^^mlts 
should  be  compulsory  for  every  critR.  Energy 
and  professionalism  nxake  their  own  testi- 
mony. At  Kilmer's  driving  school  vast  trucks 
weave  slowly  between  orange  barrels  in  a* 
serpentine  obstacle-course;  In  an  auto-service 
station,  Corpsmen 's  bodies  dangle  or  protrude 
frwn  capsized  cars;  amidst  Plutonic  showers 
of  sparks  an  Irish  instructor  lyrically  extols 
the  poetry  of  welding  and  his  students'  ex- 
ceptional 'feel'  for  the  medixmi;  the  dileirmia 
vA  perfecting  a  pvunpkln  pie  absorbs  a  crew 


of  Intent  cooks.  Tht  Corpsmen  hardly  wear 
haloe,  but  there  are  cordial  and  courteous 
greetings  to  any  stranger.  Numeroxis  back 
pockets  bulge  with  paperback  books.  Seeing 
so  many  alert  and  intelligent  faces.  It's  bard 
to  remember  that  many  were  almost  illiter- 
ate not  long  ago. 

Despite  its  achievements,  the  Job  Coqpe' 
budget  has  not  been  enlarged.  The  President 
is  never  shy  of  asking  Congress  for  fresh 
funds  for  Vietnam,  his  requests  for  Anti- 
Poverty  money  are  punctual  but  lees  passion- 
ate. This  particular  Congress  may  be  re- 
membered for  Ita^antl-riot  bill,  cutbacks  in 
aid  to  the  po9rr  and  a  recent  vote  for  an 
elegant  SlO-m.  Washington  aquarium  that 
few  natives  are  said  to  desire. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTINa  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  niunber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (VS. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Represenu- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  coet  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  lias  reported 
(UJ5.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sail  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Docvmients,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  PubUc 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 


purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Govenmient.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  sbaU  prescrit>e  the  teems  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  tmder  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  tttle  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congbbssionai.  Rscobo, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RECoan  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  tlils 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimbiirse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  (U.8.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p 
1939).  "' 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  coet  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  tiOe  44,  sec.  186.  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senat(»«,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
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Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rbcoro. 
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EXTENSICm  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  25.  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  cere- 
monies today  at  the  White  House  where 
President  Johnson  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor  to  MaJ.  Howard  V.  Lee,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  President  Johnson  put  to 
rest  the  absurd  charge  that  the  American 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia  is  based  on 
the  so-called  yellow  perU. 

The  President  declared: 

We  have  fought  side  by  side  with  Asians  at 
Bataan  and  Corregidor,  In  Korea,  and  now  in 
Vietnam.  This  Nation  has  utterly  repudiated 
tbe  racist  nonsense  of  an  earlier  era. 

We  have  made  a  commitment  to  Asia 
today  because  we  believe  that  no  man — 
regardless  of  race — should  be  delivered 
over  to  aggressors;  and  that  freedom  is 
not  tbe  exclusive  possession  of  white 
Europeans  or  of  Americans. 

The  President  declared: 

Race  has  no  place  In  o\ir  purpose.  The 
American  commitment  Is  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  also  took 
note  of  those  who  dissent  from  his 
policies — especially  those  who  have  made 
their  opposition  known  by  demonstrating 
and  causing  incidents.  He  said: 

The  existence  of  liberty  In  America — the 
liberty  that  permits  any  minority  of  our 
people  to  dissent  from  the  policies  of  the 
majority— ultimately  depends  upon  the 
courage  and  perseverance  gallant  men  like 
Major  Lee  and  his  brothers  in  arms.  Their 
willingness  to  risk  their  Uves  for  liberty  Is 
what  preserves  It  for  their  countrymen. 

I  beUeve,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  state- 
mait  is  a  fitting  epitaph  to  last  week- 
end's demonstrations  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

'  I  insert  the  President's  remarks  today 
Into  the  Record: 

BnUBKS  BT  THE  PBESmCMT  AT  TH«  MEDAL 
0»  HONOa  AWAKD  PRESENTATIOIf  tO  MAJ 
HOWABO  V.  Lks 

A*  we  meet  here.  It  la  early  Thursday 
■•oralng  In  Vietnam. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  October  26th  one 
yesr  ago— when  I  left  ManUa  to  visit  our  men 
•»  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  ' 

That  day  I  saw  some  of  American  bravewt 
•OM,  men  like*  Major  Lee  and  hU  eomradte. 
ittlked  with  them;  we  ate  and  Uughed  to- 
jeaitt.  Never,  Ui  aU  my  Ufe,  have  I  bean 
Wmder  of  my  country.  Never  have  I  been  ao 
moved  by  the  courage  and  steadfastness  U 
ttisons. 

I  gave  them  this  pledge:  "We  shaU  new 
J*  y<*a  down,  nor  your  flgtttitig  oocnradea, 
a«  tta  W  mlUlon  pec^e  of  South  Vietnam. 
«*  we  hundreds  ot  mUUcDs  of  a«i>h«  irtw 
««wntJng  on  ua  to  abow  het«-^ura  ta 
•letnana-— that  aggression  cant  sneoeed.' 


Appendix 

Twice  before  we  have  fought  In  Asia.  Twice 
we  have  stopped  tbe  aggressor  and  a<dUeved 
peace.  We  wlU  achieve  It  again  In  Vietnam. 
Our  men  there  do  not  doVibt  it.  0\u  aUlea 
who  fight  beside  us  do  not  doubt  It. 

I  wish  every  American  could  have  a  chance 
to  see.  In  distant  Asia,  the  battlefields  of 
this  and  other  wars :  aU  the  remote  fields  and 
hills  where  Americans  have  died  for  free- 
dom— in  Vietnam,  In  Korea,  and  In  the 
PhUlpplnes. 

There  has  been  some  furor  In  the  past  week 
or  so  about  the  "yellow  peril."  Let  me  take 
Just  a  moment  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of 
this  charge. 

We  fought  side  by  side  with  Asians  at 
Bataan  and  Corregidor,  in  Korea,  and  now  In 
Vietnam. 

We  have  utterly  repudiated  the  racist  non- 
sense of  an  earlier  era.  Indeed,  we  have  made 
a  commitment  in  Asia  because  we  believe — 
That  no  men,  whatever  the  pigmentation 
of  their  skins,  should  be  delivered  over  to 
totalitarianism; 

That  freedom  Is  not  a  prize  reserved  for 
white  Europeans  or  Americans  In  our  private 
enclaves  of  affluence. 

Race  has  no  place  In  our  piupose.  The 
American  commitment  Is  clear.  It  was  given 
clear  and  eloquent  voice  by  a  young  American 
fighting  man,  who  wrote  to  Secretary  Rusk 
from  Vietnam  that: 

"We  are  fighting  for  the  freedom  ot  these 
people,  as  we  once  fought  for  our  own.  Of 
these  thousands  of  young  Americans  over 
here,  we  aU  take  pride  In  fighting  tot  the 
principles  that  made  our  country  the  greatest 
on  earth.  .  .  . 

"Not  all  young  Americans,"  he  said,  "in 
fact,  not  even  a  majority  of  us,  sit  in  college 
classrooms  .  .  .  and  see  fit  to  protest  that 
which  our  Government  does.  Not  all  young 
Americans  attend  LSD  parties  and  park  on 
the  grass  .  .  .  Not  aU  young  Americans  pro- 
test a  war  for  freedom  .  .  . 

"When  our  grandchUdren  read  about  Viet- 
nam in  history  lessons,  we  wlU  be  proud  to 
teU  them  that  we  were  part  of  that  lesson." 
The  day  is  coming  when  Americans  of 
another  generation  will  return  to  Plleku,  Com 
Thien  and  Cam  Lo.  They  wiU  reverse  them — 
as  we  do  Corregidor  and  Seoul — ^because,  for 
a  time,  these  were  the  outposts  of  freedom 
\mder  fire. 

One  of  the  heroes  of  Cam  Lo  is  with  us  to- 
day. Men  Uke  Major  Howard  V.  Lee  have 
stood  ready — throughout  our  history — to  pay 
whatever  price  their  country  asks. 

The  existence  of  Uberty  In  America — the 
Uljerty  that  permits  any  minority  of  our  peo- 
ple to  dissent  from  the  policies  of  the 
majority — ultimately  depends  on  the  cour- 
age and  perseverance  of  men  like  Major  Lee 
and  his  brothers  In  arms.  Their  wUllngnees 
to  risk  their  Uves  for  Uberty  Is  what  pre- 
serves it  for  their  countrymen. 

My  message  for  them  today — for  those 
here  and  for  aU  who  serve  beneath  our  flag — 
la  the  one  I  carried  to  Cam  Ranh  Bay  a  yecu' 
ago: 

"'Make  no  mistake  about  It:  The  American 
people  .  .  .  are  proud  of  you.  There  are 
some  who  may  disagree  with  what  we  are 
doing  here,  but  ...  we  in  America  depend 
on  you,  on  the  young  and  on  the  brave,  to 
stop  aggression  before  It  sweeps  forward.  Tot 
then  it  must  be  stopped  by  larger  sacrifice 
and  by  heavier  coBt, 

"We  depend  upon  you.  We  know  that  a 
nation  that  stops  producing  brave  men  soon 
to  be  a  nation." 


The  message  has  not  changed.  Neither  has 
America's  mlaslon  In  Vietnam.  Nor  wlU  it 
untU  we  achieve  the  peace  we  aeek  and  aU 
those  young  heroes  are  home  with  us  again. 


Dr.  Lloyd  L  aorch:  Water 
Conservationist 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OKIJIHOKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  25.  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents.  Dr.  Lloyd  E.  Church,  of 
Wilburton,  Okla.,  has  been  named  Okla- 
homa's 1967  "Water  Conservationist  of 
the  Year."  An  article  in  his  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Latimer  Coimty  News- 
Tribune,  tells  how  Dr.  Church  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  community  service,  par- 
tlciUarly  in  the  field  of  water  and  soil 
conservation  and  in  highway  improve- 
ments. That  article,  entitled  "Every  Man 
Owes  Part  of  His  Time  and  Profits  to  the 
Good  of  His  Community,"  foUows: 
[From  the  Latimer  County  (Okla.)  News- 
Tribune,  October  13,  19«71 

EvEBT   Man   Owxs   Paht    or   His   Ttm   and 
Paorrrs    to     the     Good     of    His     Coic- 

MTJNrrY 

Completely  ignoring  Horace  Greeley's  fa- 
mous "Go  West,  young  man.."  Lloyd  E.  Church 
pulled  up  roots  in  western  Oklahoma  16  years 
ago  and  headed  east — a  decision  which  has 
benefited  southeastern  Oklahoma  as  well  as 
the  entire  state. 

Living  the  philosophy  that  "every  man  and 
woman  owes  part  of  his  or  her  profits  and 
time  to  the  good  of  the  community,"  Dr. 
Church  moved  to  southeastern  Oklahoma  be- 
cause "I  thought  this  area  had  the  greatest 
potential  and  that  there  were  unlimited 
opportunities." 

His  favorite  Interests  are  the  conservation 
of  water  and  soil  and  highway  improvement, 
although  those  who  know  the  aggressive 
leader  aren't  surprised  to  find  him  at  any 
type  of  meeting  which  has  anything  to  do 
with  Improving  Ufe  In  Oklahoma 

WORKS    rOK    BETTERMENT    OP  COTJNTKT 

Dr.  Church,  who  is  often  kldded'by  friends 
about  practicing  dentistry  In  Wilburton  only 
as  a  hobby,  spends  most  of  his  waking  hours 
working  for  the  betterment  of  this  part  of 
the  country  and  Oklahoma  in  general. 

When  Dr.  Church  came  out  of  the  Kansas 
City  Dental  School  In  1919,  he  had  the  feel- 
ing that  dentistry  was  an  honorable  profes- 
sion and  that  dentists  should  be  active  In 
civic  affairs — quite  a  new  idea  for  those  days. 

"I  realized  the  importance  of  the  dental 
field  and  felt  that  dentistry  could  do  much 
for  the  general  health  of  our  people,  "  Dr. 
Church  said. 

"The  emphasis  was  on  the  restorative  as- 
pects of  density  back  In  1919,  but  I  became 
Interested  In  the  preventive  care  of  teeth 
suid  health  and  started  spending  a  lot  of  time 
studying  nutrition  and  found  that  our  food 
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wasnt  nutrltloiua  becaiue  the  aoQ  wu  bad 
In  some  Instancee. 

"atiMU  TO  DO  aoacxrBnra  abovt  h" 
"Then  I  reaUzed  tliat  w*  naeded  better 
soil  and  water  and  bare  tried  to  do  some- 
thing about  It  tbroucb  tbe  Tarloiu  conserva- 
tion programs."  Dr.  Churcb  explained  In 
telling  bow  be  got  Involved  In  tbe  aoll  and 
water  work  In  CAlaboma. 

Vlce-Cbalrman  of  tbe  Oklahoma  Water 
Resources  Board  and  tbe  Vlce-Cbalrman  of 
Water  Storage  CommlBBlon,  Dr.  Church  is 
recognised  throughout  the  state  and  region 
as  an  authority  on  water  problems.  Only  this 
fall  Dr.  Chureh  was  named  "Water  Con- 
servationist of  tbe  Year"  at  the  third  annusJ 
Governor's  Conservation  Achievement  pro- 
gram. He  is  now  eligible  for  national  awards 
competition  at  Houston  In  March. 

He  has  aerred  on  tbe  Oklahoma  Water  Re- 
•oiirces  Board  either  as  chairman  or  vice- 
chairman  since  its  formation  10  years  ago 
and  is  serving  presently  on  11  other  boards, 
all  having  to  do  with  conservation  of  natiual 
resources  in  Oklahoma.  Only  last  week  be 
was  appointed  as  one  of  three  Oklahomans 
to  tbe  KansM-'H-lnhTnnn  Arkansas  River - 
Commission. 

HZADS  aran  boaos  association 
As  president  of  CAlahoma  Oood  Roads  and 
Btreets  Association,  Dr.  Church  can  speak 
from  experience  about  roads  across  the  state 
as  be  drives  an  average  of  85,000  mUee  a  year 
to  bla  frequent  meeUngs  In  all  sections  of 
CAlaboma. 

As  president  of  C^Iaboma  Good  Goads  and 
Streets  Association,  Dr.  Churcb  can  speak 
from  experience  about  roads  across  the  state 
as  be  drives  an  average  of  35,000  miles  a  year 
to  his  f^«quent  meetings  In  all  sections  of 
Oklahoma. 

"Mr.  Ijatimer  County" — as  he's  called  by 
friends— worked  as  president  of  tbe  local 
cbam.ber  of  commerce  for  five  years  and  was 
instrumental  In  WUburton's  buying  land  on 
which  a  lake  was  built  as  part  of  the  Fourche 
Mallne  Creek  Watershed  Association.  Dr. 
Church  worked  diligently  and  untiringly 
while  holding  educational  meetings  so  cltl- 
sena  up  and  down  the  water  shed  might  be 
Informed. 

In  1963  dtlzens  showed  their  api»'eclation 
for  bis  work  when  a  resolution  by  tbe  mayor 
and  city  councU  of — of  Wllburton — named 
tbe  new  lake,  the  TJoyd  E.  Church  Lake." 
A  much  needed  comprehensive-coordinated 
study  between  tbe  Soli  Conservation  Service 
and  VS.  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  on  the 
Poteau  Blver  Watarabed  In  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  w«8  a  result  of  Dr.  Chiuch's 
efforts. 

awimiB  BRING  ABOtrr  nkw  laws 
This  study  reveals  need  for  additional  in- 
dustrial municipal  water  impotindment  to 
properly  develop  vast  natural  resources  of 
tbe  Poteau  River  Basin  in  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas.  Through  bis  efforts,  and  others,  the 
Oklahoma  Legislature  in  1063  passed  laws 
empowering  tbe  Oklahoma  Water  Storage 
Commisaton  to  participate  in  maximum  feasi- 
ble water  storage  for  future  use  in  all  water 
storage  structures  being  built  in  Oklahoma 
under  waterabed  protection  and  other  water 
storage  programs. 

"Oklahoma  has  tbe  opportunity  to  become 
tbe  greatest  in  tbe  nation — but  every  small 
town  must  realize  that  it  has  tbe  same  re- 
sponsibility as  tbe  large  cities  to  develop  the 
state. 

"Greatest  possibilities  of  this  area  have  to 
be  Industry  and  totirlsm.  We  have  the  min- 
erals needed  In  an  Industrial  complex,  '^e 
have  tbe  climate  and  cedar  for  the  tourists, 
tbe  Wood  and  minerals  for  Industry  and  water 
for  everything  in  Southeastern  Oklahoma," 
beaald. 

•"The  time  la  ooming  when  the  per  capita 
income  of  this  area  will  be  equal  to  that  ct 
western  Oklaboma,  because  people  looking 
for  Investment  are  looking  to  this  area. 


"nie  Potentlaliof  the  area  haant  been  de- 
y^opti  because  the  area  Just  doesnt  h*T« 
tbe  leadership."  be  said. 

Dr.  Ohureh  is  qxUck  to  enooiurage  young 
people  to  take  afi  Interest  In  politics,  etvle 
affairs,  the  cbui^  and  anything  that  can 
help  the  community. 

"Too  many  pepple  give  the  kids  the  Ini' 
preaslon  that  politics  is  bad.  Grade,  high 
school  and  coUe^  students  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  inside  of  our  government 
and  decide  for  themselves."  the  dentist  said. 

Two  years  ago  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dr. 
Church  was  designated  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Soil  Consenratlon  Society  of  America 
which  is  a  signal  recognition  conferred  upon 
Individuals  who  liave  made  slgnlflcant  con- 
tributions In  the  field  of  soU  and  water  con- 
servation. Bestowed  without  regard  to  jmo- 
fession,  occupatlDn,  or  membership  in  the 
society,  this  coveted  honor  has  been  won  by 
only  102  Individuals  since  It  was  first 
awarded  in  1950. 

KLECTED   PR^mENT  OF  CIVIC  CROUPS 

The  same  enthusiasm  that  Dr.  Cbiircb 
spreads .  around '  Wllburton  was  used  In 
Clinton  when  4e  served  as  president  of 
Clinton's  RotaryjClub  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  as  a  loard  member  for  numerous 
years.  [ 

In  fact,  the  outgoing  Church  was  voted 
Clinton's  most  \ieful  citizen  in  1936  and  re- 
ceived an  awar4  for  the  same.  He  also  re- 
ceived awards  fbr  unselfish  service  to  the 
Clinton  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  also  to 
Upper  Washita  Soil  Conservation  District  and 
Outstanding  Services  rendered  on  Cloud 
Creek.  Sandstone  Creek  and  the  Washita  Val- 
ley during  a  perfod  from  1936  to  1952. 

Dr.  CJhurch's  Barents,  Henry  and  Florence 
Churcb,  made  fbe  Cherokee  Strip  Run  In 
1893.  Church  wa>  bom  three  years  later  near 
Carmen  in  wh^t  is  now  Alfalfa  County, 
now  past  90,  still  lives  In 
lie  family  moved  when  Dr. 
le  Wllburton  leader,  bom 
the  oldest  of  10  chUdren. 
graduated  from  dental 
^ch  returned  to  Selling  for 
over  a  year  and  iiarried  the  former  Christine 
Bush,  who  also  grew  up  In  Selling.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Church  live  northwest  of  Wllburton  on 
their  80-acre  raych. 


Not  surprising  to  anyone.  Dr.  Church  uao 
his  few  lel8\ire  hours  re-vegetatlng  worn  out 
lands,  establishing  wildlife  habitats  or  at 
bcane  enjoying  bla  bobby  of  pasture  Im- 
provement  and  carlfig  for  this  135  cows  and 
calves.  j 

In  looking  back  jover  tbe  past  71  yean. 
Dr.  Church  feels  tliat  be  wouldn't  do  any. 
thing  differently  after  having  lived  in  "the 
most  interesting  era  of  history". 

Future  years  will  see  Dr.  Church  wanting 
to  stay  home  moic  and  develop  his  Und 
and  bousing  in  this  area,  but  friends  know 
that  be  will  continue  helping  others  keep 
Oklaboma  on  the  gc 


Church's  motbe 
Selling  where 
Church  was  10.  { 
In  a  dugout,  wa 
When  he  wq 
school.  Dr.   Chi: 


PRACTICED   AT   GBAMTIEU>   8    TKARS 

The  dentist  moved  to  Oranfleld  where  he 
practiced  for  ^gbt  years  before  going  to 
Clinton  where  he  stayed  from  1929  untU 
1952  when  he  dame  to  Wllburton. 

Highlight  of  t4s  24  years  at  Clinton  was  his 
two  races  for  V^.  Congress.  In  1950  he  and 
12  others  ran  fori  the  seventh  district  spot  and 
he  and  Victor  Wlckersham  met  in  the  run- 
off which  Church  lost.  Again  In  1952,  Church 
ran  against  To^y  Morris  and  Wlckersham, 
both  incumbents  running  in  the  combined 
6tb  district  and!  Church  lost  again. 

He  served  as] a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Plannlhg  and  Resources  Board  un- 
do: Gov.  Roy  Tiirner  and  later  was  named 
chairman  of  tbejOklahoma  Waterstudy  Com- 
mittee, created  jby  House  Joint  Resolution 
520  of  tbe  25ttl  Legislature  to  study,  bold 
bearings,  and  ^tber  data  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  to  the  next  Legislature  the 
thinking  of  the  people  as  to  what  should  be 
Oklahoma's  future  water  laws. 

A  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District 
Supei'vlsor  for  ab  years.  Dr.  Church  received 
two  Governor's  Awards  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice In  soil  and  Wter  conservation  under  Gov. 
Raymond  Gary.  | 

onrrAL  As4ociATioif  cites  chukcu 
The  Oklahoma  Dental   Association  recog- 
nized  Dr.    Church    in    1960    for   outstanding 
leadership  In  conmunity  life  by  presenting 
him  the  "Harryi  Kaho  llemorlal  Award". 

Dr.  Church,  jast  president  of  the  South- 
west District  D»ntal  Society  in  Oklahoma, 
Is  a  member  o^  the  Eplscbpal  Church  and 
once  served  on 'the  Bishop's  Committee. 


Another  Side  to 
Yonng  Missoi 
Rntk  of  the  Pi 
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«  Vietnam  Protest*:  A 

GI  Writes  Secretaiy 

test  of  Those  Who  Fed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEON0R  K.  SULLIVAN 

^^  or  VMISBO-URl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB3 

Tuesday,  October  24,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
right  to  protest  13  inherent  In  our  Amer- 
ican democracy,  guaranteed  In  the  Con- 
stitution, and  respected  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  When 
this  right  Is  abiised  by  those  who  seek 
to  cause  dissentldn  and  bitterness  in  our 
naticoial  life,  at  la  time  when  America 
needs  unified  will,'  and  firm  national  pur- 
pose, a  great  disservice  is  done  not  only 
to  our  Nation  arid  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, but  to  the  right  of  dissent  itself. 

Last  weekend,  lor  Instance,  large  num- 
bers  of  antl-Viet^iam  protesters  came  to 
Washington  to  ejxpress  their  opposition 
to  national  polic^.  The  vast  majority  ol 
these  were  young  people  who  conducted 
themselves  responsibly,  made  their  pro- 
tests visibly  but  irtth  due  respect  for  law 
and  decency,  an4  went  home.  But  others 
Insisted  on  turning  a  protest  into  an 
attempt  at  anarchy,  disgracing  not  only 
themselves  but  the  sincere  views  of  those 
who  made  up  mjost  of  the  gathering. 

In  contrast,  trie  dvll  rights  march  on 
Washington  In  1963,  with  many  times 
more  participants,  left  a  deeper,  more 
profound  impression  and  served  Its  cau« 
with  far  more  ^ectiveness.  Because  of 
the  excesses  of  ttteminority  in  last  week- 
end's inarch,  the  aftertaste  of  this  dem- 
onstration is  only  one  of  leaden  revulsirai. 


DXSBKMT    OVZa 


lODS    BHOTTU)    NOT 
I  GOALS 


There  are  as  many  views  on  the  Viet- 
nam Issue  as  th^re  are  Americans  with 
convictions  or  ideas  on  any  subject  It 
Is  one  of  the  leist  understood  and  one 
of  the  most  difficult  wars  In  which  our 
country  has  ever  been  involved.  There 
is  no  territory  to  be  gained — or  wanted, 
no  victory  to  be  achieved  except  the 
retention  of  a  foreign  people's  right  to 
try  to  se^  their  own  destiny  In  freedom. 
It  is  no  wonder  we  have  so  much  dis- 
agreement over  the  details  of  the  fight- 
ing or  the  policies  to  l>e  followed  In 
l>rlnging  the  other  side  to  the  peace 


table.  But  there 


ment  over  the  ul  blmate  goals  we  seek. 


should  be  no  disagree- 
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It  Is  on  the  ctuestion  of  how  to  achieve 
those  goals  that  we  have  such  wide  dlf- 
feiencea  among  thoughtful  Americans 
^  In  the  press,  with  the  two  great  news- 
pgpers  in  my  district,  for  Insttuice,  see- 
ing the  same  facts  from  cranpletely  dif- 
ferent view  points  and  reaching  opposite 
COTiclusions. 

I  respect  all  honest,  dissenting  vlewi 
on  Vietnam,  for  none  of  us,  I  feel,  knows 
ijl  the  answers  on  this  tragic  war. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  views 
of  a  yoimg  man  who  has  perhaps  the 
greatest  right  of  all  to  have  views  on  this 
subject,  for  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
fighting  In  Vietnam.  He  may  not  have 
su£Bcient  perspective  from  his  vantage 
{x^t  to  see  all  the  facts  objectively,  and 
that  Is  cert^nly  imderstandable.  But  he 
deserves  a  hearing. 

A  lassocrsi  ci's  vncw  fbom  Vietnam 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  on  the 
eve  of  the  anti-Vietnam  demonstration 
here  last  week,  released  a  partial  text  of 
a  letter  he  received  from  this  young  man 
who,  I  imderstand,  Is  from  my  State. 

T^at  a  contrast  between  the  views  this 
01  expresses  and  the  often  obscene 
shouting  of  some  of  those  who  last  week- 
end tried  to  storm  the  Pentagon  In  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  translate  dissent 
Into  mob  violence. 

The  young  soldier  wrote  to  Secretary 
Bxak: 

m  never  talked  to  a  single  GI  over  here 
and  I  probably  never  wUl,  who  says  "get  out 
of  Vietnam." 

W*  are  fighting  for  tbe  freedom  of  these 
people,  as  we  once  fought  for  our  own.  Of 
tiiaie  thousands  of  young  Americans  over 
b«n  we  all  take  pride  In  fighting  for  the 
prlikclples  that  made  our  country  the  great- 
er on  earth.  When  our  grandchildren  read 
about  Vietnam  in  history  lessons  we  will  be 
proud  to  teU  them  that  we  were  part  of  that 
leaoa.  We  wUl  take  our  place  in  history  with 
tlM  Americans  who  fought  for  freedom  In 
Berolutionary  War,  both  World  Wars  and 
in  Korea. 

This  soldier  also  has  a  protest.  In  his 
letter  to  Secretary  Rusk,  he  expresses 
his  deep  regret  that  the  attention  focused 
by  the  Information  media  at  home  on 
youthful  protesting  of  all  kinds — social 
•8  wdl  as  political — Ignores  the  willing- 
ness of  most  youth  to  fulfill  their  obli- 
gations to  their  country  whether  or  not 
they  agree  with  every  decision,  especial- 
ly ttw  thousands  In  Vietnam. 
ranu.  tht   acLEASED   bt    bkcretakt    rusk 

OP  lUSSOUaiAN'S  LtlTtM 

Ut.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  submit  for  Inclusion  in  the  Con- 
OBsiONAL  Record  the  partial  text  re- 
leased by  Secretary  Dean  Rusk,  of  the 
letter  he  received  from  a  Missouri  GI  In 
Vietnam  as  follows: 

A»  you  weU  know  most  of  the  GIs  over 
here,  of  which  there  nimibers  over  four 
himdred  thousand,  are  between  tbe  ages  of 
^teen  and  twenty-flve.  I'm  in  that  group, 
liw!**  P*°P'*  "*  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
liberals,  and  conservatives  of  all  types  of 
^jnaies.  Yet  I've  never  talked  to  a  single 
Ol  over  here  and  I  probably  never  will,  who 
•ajB  "get  out  of  Vietnam." 

We  are  flf^tlng  for  the  freedom  ot  these 
people,  aa  we  once  fought  for  oxir  own.  Of 
«•••  thousands  of  young  Americana  over 
««•  we  aU  take  pride  In  fighting  for  the 
Pnaclples  that  made  our  country  the  greatest 
<»  earth.  When  our  grandchildren  read  about 


Vietnam  In  history  lessons  we  wlU  be  proud 
to  tell  them  that  we  were  part  of  that  les- 
son. We  will  take  our  place  In  history  with 
the  Americans  who  fought  for  freedom  In 
tbe  Revolutionary  War,  both  World  Wars, 
and  in  Korea. 

We  are  not  the  only  young  Americans 
who  feel  as  we  do.  There  are  thousands  more 
in  the  States  who  share  our  feelings.  The 
people  In  Washington  are  doing  their  best 
for  their  country.  Just  as  we  do  it  over 
here. 

Not  all  young  Americans  In  fact  not 
even  a  majority  of  us,  sit  in  college  class- 
rooms, major  In  Political  Science,  and  see 
fit  to  protest  that  which  our  government 
does.  Not  all  young  Americans  share  a  room 
>^th  the  opposite  sex  and  call  It  the  new 
freedom  in  sex;  not  all  young  Americans  at- 
tend IjSD  parties  and  park  Volkswagens  on 
the  grass:  and  not  all  young  Americans  pro- 
test a  war  for  freedom. 

The  St.  Louis  Poet  Dispatch,  the  New 
York  Times,  and  Time  Magadne  have  sorely 
overloked  millions  of  us,  especially  thou- 
sands of  us  that  are  over  here.  Yet  we  are 
alive  too. 

We  are  proud  to  be  here  flghting  for 
America;  millions  back  home  are  proud  of  us. 
and  the  morale  over  here  has  never  been 
higher ! 

We  all  respect  and  admire  our  Adminis- 
tration alnd  we  know  tbe  feeling  <«  mutual. 


Aircraft  Noise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OP    MWW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  25.  1967 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have 
tried  to  make  my  colleagues  aware  of  the 
terrible  problem  of  aircraft  noise.  We, 
of  course,  on  Capitol  Hill  are  not  par- 
ticularly bothered  by  this  problem  since 
the  planes  landing  and  leaving  from  Na- 
tional Airport  are  not  allowed  to  fiy  over 
us.  The  same  Is  true  about  the  White 
House. 

The  President,  however,  was  recently 
subjected  to  aircraft  noise  and  his  experi- 
ence was  related  in  an  article  In  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  I  am  placing  the  article 
In  the  Record  as  proof  positive  of  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, Including  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

AnicRAPT  Noise 

President  Johnson  has  been  blissfully  un- 
aware of  the  Jet  takeoff  noise  from  nearby 
National  Airport  despite  tbe  furor  it  has 
created  In  posh  Georgetown  circles.  The  air- 
space over  the  White  House  Is  completely 
restricted  to  all  planes  but  the  Presidential 
helicopter. 

But  last  week,  when  Johnson  was  about  to 
make  a  speech  at  memorial  services  for  poet 
Carl  Sandburg  at  tbe  Lincoln  Memorial,  he 
realized  that  the  Jet  zooms  were  drowning 
out  the  speeches. 

In  the  middle  of  a  reading  of  Sandburg's 
poetry.  Johnson  sununoned  a  Secret  Service 
agent  and  asked:  "Can't  you  stop  tboee  air- 
planes?"* 

The  agent  took  the  hint,  left  the  platform 
and  called  the  tower  at  National  Airport. 
Within  minutes  tbe  planes  were  rerouted  and 
Johnson  addressed  the  throng  in  compara- 
tive quiet. 


Utiliziiig  the  Informatioii  Ezplosioi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP   mNNCBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  Oqtober  25,  19C7 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant byproduct  of  technological  rev- 
olution and  scientific  research  In  this 
country  is  Information — stacks  of  in- 
formation, tons  of  information,  l>ales  of 
information,  shelves  and  books  and  tapes 
and  files  and  ofiQces  full  of  information. 

Until  recent  years,  most  of  us  simply 
have  allowed  information  to  accumulate. 
And  It  may  seem,  as  the  reports,  mono- 
graphs, reviews,  critiques,  releases,  and 
clippings  flow  over  our  desks  every 
morning,  that  the  only  thing  we  can  do 
with  information  is  to  accumulate  It. 

But  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  House 
that  progress  is  being  made  In  the  effort 
to  bring  the  explosion  of  information 
under  control  and  to  put  Its  growing 
energy  to  good  use. 

Just  11  years  ago,  the  Congress  first 
moved  to  put  more  information  to  better 
use  by  more  people.  It  passed  the  library 
Services  Act  of  1956  to  expand  and  Im- 
prove library  services  In  this  country. 
More  than  72  million  Americans  living 
in  rural  areas  benefited  fnxn  the  im- 
proved services. 

The  Congress  followed  up  this  first  step 
with  tiie  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1964.  Under  terms  of  that  law, 
services  were  expanded  and  improved  in 
urlMin  and  suburban  areas,  as  well  as  in 
rural  areas. 

But  imtll  2  years  ago,  there  was  no 
single  Federal  program  to  tielp  informa- 
tion scientists  In  their  efforts  to  control 
the  explosion  of  Information,  to  make 
better  use  of  libraries  and  library  serv- 
ices. 

The  Congress  took  two  important 
steps  In  this  field  in  1965.  First,  through 
the  Elementary  and  Secondtiry  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  Higher  Education  Act,  It 
authorized  the  OfiQce  of  Education  to  pro- 
vide library  services  and  resources  to  the 
grade  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities. 

And  second,  through  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  the  Congress  author- 
ized for  the  first  time  research  in  the 
field  of  library  and  information  science. 
The  research  was  intended  to  develt^ 
better  uses  and  new  uses  of  library 
resources. 

A  large  and  vital  investment  of  public 
funds  is  at  stake  in  this  effort.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  Investing  $16  billion 
in  various  kinds  of  research  and  develop- 
ment projects.  The  citizens'  access  to  the 
results  of  this  research  depends  directly 
upon  the  libraVy  an^  information  science 
programs. 

In  September  1966,  President  Johnson 
called  attention  to  the  information  ex- 
plosion. He  appointed  the  National 
Library  Commission  to  reoMnmend 
future  directions  of  libnuy  programs 
and  services  in  this  country.  The  Com- 
mission received  one  of  the  first  grants 
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under    the    library    and  -  Information 
science  program. 

Here  are  some  areas  In  which  research 
Is  being  carried  forward: 

Manpower  for  libraries  and  Informa- 
tion systems,  orssailzation  of  library  and 
Information  science  services,  relationship 
of  libraries,  and  Information  services  to 
other  agencies,  better  use  of  libraries  in 
schools,  control  of  new  forms  of  informa- 
tion, and  improved  ways  of  preserylng, 
reproducing,  and  giving  access  to  Infor- 
mation. 

I  say  I  am  pleased  that  progress  Is 
being  made  In  these  efforts,  but  there  Is 
still  a  long  way  to  go.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  100  million  Americans  must 
use  inadeqiiate  public  library  services. 
More  than  IS  million  Americans  have  no 
library  services  at  all. 

College  and  imlversity  enrollments  ai-e 
expanding  so  rapidly  that  the  number  of 
library  books  per  student  is  declining.  It 
would  cost  more  than  $200  million  to 
bring  the  present  collection  up  to  a 
standard  demanded  by  the  Information 
explosion  and  Increasing  enrollment. 

Almost  50  percent  of  elementary  school 
students  In  this  country  go  to  schools 
without  libraries,  or  with  substandard 
libraries.  According  to  a  1964  study,  It 
would  cost  $1  billion  to  bring  school 
library  book  collections  up  to  standard. 

Mr.  I^>eaker,  we  are  investing  billions 
of  dollars  in  research  and  development 
projects.  Our  citizens  and  scientists 
must  have  access  to  the  results  of  this 
research.  I  strongly  support  the  library 
and  Infonnation  science  research  pro- 
gram being  carried  forward  as  the  Oon- 
gresB  directed  in  the  Higher'  Education 
Act  of  1965. 


Military  Coif  tnictioB  AppropriatioB  Bifl, 
1968 


Rent  Sapplementi 

SPEECH. 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  24,  1967 

Mrs.  GRIPPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  about' 
S4.000  American  f  amlliee  will  be  aided  in 
obtaining  decent  housing  under  the  pres- 
ent allocation  of  rent  supplement  funds. 
Some  already  are  receiving  this  aid. 
Others  must  wait  on  new  construction. 

The  34.000  families  that  will  be  helped 
when  all  of  these  projects  are  in  opera- 
tttxa.  should  only  reflect  the  start  of  a 
productive  era  of  assistance  to  our  poor. 

We  can  help  bring  these  people  out 
Irwn  the  breeding  place  of  poverty — the 
slums.  We  can  help  these  people  attain 
the  dignity  that  comes  with  decent,  clean 
surroundings.  We  can  help  these  people 
begin  new  lives. 

Thousands  of  families  across  this  Na- 
tkm  are  waiting  and  hoping  that  we  will 
act.  The  elderly,  the  handicapped,  the 
poor  need  our  help. 

Where  before  these  pecH^le  had  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  but  the  filth  and  deg- 
radation of  the  slums,  they  can  now  see 
a  idlmpae  of  a  f  uture. 

We  must  not  fall  them. 


HON 


October  25,  1967 


BPEECa 

PATSY  T.  MINK 


or  HAWAn 


IN  THE  HO  3SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesi  ay,  October  24.  1967 

The  House  In  Committee  ot  the  Wbde 
House  on  the' State  of  the  Union  bad  under 
consideration  the  UU  (HJl.  18600)  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  SO,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mrs.  MIN|c.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  disappointment  that  funds 
Included  in  the  1968  military  construc- 
tion authorfeatlon  bill  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  facilities  at  Port  DeRussy 
In  Honolulu  were  not  included  in  this  ap- 
propriationfl  bill  we  are  considering  to- 
day. Men  serving  in  Vietnam  are  choos- 
ing to  spen^  their  rest  and  recreation 
leaves  in  Hajx^ali  In  ever-increasing  num- 
bers. 

The  Port] DeRussy  Recreation  Center 
was  opened  on  June  8,  1942,  and  was  the 
first  off-baae  rest  and  recreation  center 
In  Hawaii  for  servicemen  and  their  fami- 
lies. It  was  redesignated  the  Armed 
Forces  Recreation  Center  in  Jiuie  of  1949 
and  was  declared  a  permanent  military 
installation  on  March  22,  1956.  Today 
.DeRussy  hap  two  primary  functions — It 
is  the  cents'  of  Army  Reserve  training 
activities  for  Oahu  and  continues  to  serve 
as  a  recreaxlon  center,  particularly  for 
the  rest  an^  recreation  leaves  for  Viet- 
nam-based pervicemen.  Since  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  designated  Hawaii  as  a 
rest  and  recreation  area  In  August  1966, 
approximately  50.000  men  have  foiind 
respite  from  their  war-zone  duties  on  oxir 
hospitable  ;4iores,  and  the  numl)er  is  on 
the  increase.  It  Is  estimated  that  75,000 
military  personnel  will  be  on  rest  and 
recreation  In  Hawaii  in  1967,  with  s(8ne 
70  percent  m  them  being  joined  by  wives 
and  children  when  they  arrive.  Pan 
American  Airways  is  running  about  40 
flights  a  ntonUi  on  contract  with  the 
Oovemmeni  to  bring  160  men  each  time 
on  dally  fllfhts  from  either  Saigon,  Da- 
Nang,  or  Capi  Ranh  Bay. 

We  in  HSwail  have  taken  these  serv- 
icemen to  our  hearts.  Local  people  assist 
in  every  way  to  make  these  men  feel 
welcome  asithey  truly  deserve,  and  the 
reaction  In  letters  I  have  received  and  in 
letters  to  the  editor  in  Honolulu  has  been 
that  the  program  is  a  fantastic  success. 
Hotels  and  gift  shops  universally  offer  all 
services  and  goods  at  discount  rates.  Yet 
with  all  the  good  wUl  in  the  world,  there 
must  be  additional  action  taken  to  in- 
sure the  continued  utility  of  Port  De- 
Russy as  a  haven  and  center  for  men 
resting  from  the  war. 

Fort  DeHussy  Itself  has  only  680  beds 
in  temporary  quarters  at  present,  and 
the  Army  Estimates  that  it  could  make 
Immediate  use  of  2,000  rooms  with  the 
present  demand.  Hawaii  is  famous  as  a 
resort,  and  its  many  outstanding  hotels 
fully  deservie  their  intematloQal  reputa- 
tloti,  but  tjbe  attractl<HU  of  my  State 
are  bringli^  rlslton  at  a  pace  tfmost 


faster  than  w^  can  accommodate  them 
In  1966  we  had  over  700,000  visitors  pia 
through  Hawa^  for  varying  lengths  o( 
stay,  and  this  ^ear  the  projected  vislta. 
tion  Is  a  stunning  925.000.  This  tre- 
mendous inflwt  of  visitors,  which  includes 
rest-and-recrefition  servicemen  and  thdr 
families  in  its  totals,  has  strained  tbe 
day-to-day  capacity  of  our  hotels,  and  i 
therefore  feel  that  we  should  go  ahe«l 
with  the  $7  million  authorized  for  the 
development  oit  these  416  new  billets  tt 
Port  DeRussy i  This  hotel- type  facility 
will  be  built  wf  11  back  from  the  beach  n 
as  not  to  block  any  of  the  splendid  shore- 
line view,  and  full  consideration  i  ui 
certain  will  be  given  to  preserving  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  area.  Since  the 
planning  of  this  facility  will  take  6  to  7 
months,  I  believe  that  we  should  gift 
the  go-ahead  is  soon  as  possible  for  the 
Initial  leases  j  of  the  work  so  that  the 
Initial  occupaiicy  can  be  scheduled  within 
a  year.  I 

There  Is  no  indication  that  the  flow  of 
men  on  rest-and-recreation  leave  Into 
Hawaii  will  filmlnlsh  as  our  tourism 
shoots  up  als«,  the  chief  reason  beint 
that  It  Is  the  only  rest  and  recreation 
area  where  servicemen's  families  ma; 
join  them  without  going  to  excessive 
travel  expense;  About  85  perceiit  of  these 
men,  including  dependents,  now  stay  in 
local  hotels,  but  as  our  tourist  inflow 
grows,  we  mfy  be  faced  with  serious 
problems  not  till  now  encountered  in 
finding  satisfactory  accommodatloiu  for 
all.  The  military  now  has  an  average  of 
1,460  rest-and-recreation  personnel  tn 
the  State  at  any  given  time. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  will  see 
fit  to  allow  the  Army  to  move  ahead  with 
plans  for  these  facilities  so  necessary  to 
meet  the  need  for  reasonably  priced  u- 
commodationi  for  our  men  in  unlfom 
and  their  families  on  rest-and-recreation 
leave  from  Vietnam. 

On  this  point  I  wish  to  address  a  ques- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Are  there  funds  currently  contained 
Jn  this  appropriation  bill  which  will  per- 
mit the  Eiepartment  to  do  the  necessaiy 
planning,  so  that  when  they  do  present 
the  1969  budget  the  construction  fundi 
will  be  considered  by  your  committee  at 
that  time?      f 

Mr.  SIKESi  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
assiire  the  cttstinguished  gentlewomia 
f  rcnn  Hawaii  that  there  Is  a  general  fund 
for  planning  which  can  be  used  for  tbb 
project.  Under  the  terms  of  the  letter 
from  the  Asslftant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
which  I  quot^  earlier,  planning  sbooU 
proceed  on  this  important  facility. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  thanlc  the  gentleman  for 
his  assurance. 


October  25,  1967 
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CamU  Archie  Hodges 


EXTENl  HON  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  Tl^ADDEUS  J.  DULSD 

aw  mew  TOKK 
nr  TBX  HOO^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVa 

Wednesi  ay,  October  25,  IHT 

ICr.  DDIBIQ:.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  tlie  trimii 
of  CmtoD  Aithle  Hodges,  and  aD  ttw 


^fijfi  knew  him  as  a  dedicated  and  con- 
geUotioas  postal  employee,  were  shocked 
to  leam  of  his  sudden  and  untimely  pass- 
ing on  October  10. 

A  mail  handler  who  serviced  the  House 
and  Senate  post  offices  out  of -the  City 
Post  OfBce  for  nearly  20  years,  he  was  a 
willing  and  courteous  worker — never  too 
busy  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

On  several  occasions,  Mr.  Hodges  was 
conunended  on  his  devotion  to  duty  as 
g  public  servant.  The  day  before  his 
death  he  received  his  sixth  annual  award 
from  the  National  Safety  Division  for 
safe  driving. 

Mr.  Hodges  was  admired  and  well  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him.  We  all 
sbaie  in  tbe  sorrow  of  his  bereaved  wi- 
^  dow  and  family,  and  extend  our  heart- 
fdt  sympathy  to  them. 


The  Great  Dollar  Throwaway — Part  3 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MARTLAMS 

Of  TBX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  25,  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  called  congressional 
sttentlcm  to  the  first  two  articles  in  a 
Yen  Interesting  series  by  Mr.  Jerry  Cart- 
ledge,  of  the  Baltimore  News  American, 
In  which  he  surveys  inany  of  the  man- 
agement problems  which  have  snarled 
Federal  operations  and  discusses  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  a  new  Hoover 
Oommlsslon  as  a  focus  for  reform  efforts. 

Today  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Ricou  the  third  article,  which  appeared 
tn  tba  News  American  for  October  24. 
Tbit  study  focuses  on  problems  in  the 
vast  and  growing  field  of  education  and 
training,  and  Includes  much  informa- 
tion which  should  be  of  interest  to  alL 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Q«»T  Dollar  Throwawat:  This  Teab  Just 
•123  BiLLiOK  woa.  Training 

(Now.— This  U  tb«  tiilrd  In  a  series  of 
•rtlctos  pointing  up  the  need  for  a  third 
Hoorer  Commission  to  curb  waste  m  govern- 
m«nt  ipendlng.) 

(By  Jerry  Cartledge) 

Tlie  federal  government  this  year  plans  to 
•P«l  more  than  »iaj  billion  on  what  It 
calk  "funds  for  education,  training,  and 
irt»t«I  programs.-  This  la  29  percent  man 
MM  the  18.58  billion  It  spent  for  the  same 
purpose  In  1966,  and  at  least  ai.l  bUllon  more 

jnaa  U  q>ent  In  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended 

lOf  which  figures  are  not  complete. 

Approximately  $1.6  bUUon  wlU  be  spent 
»r  th«  traditional  programs  of  federal  aid 
» the  states  for  grade  school  and  high  achool 
•oucaUon. 

The  rest,  close  to  $11  billion,  win  be  spent 
«7  «  least  42  separate  federal  agencies  In  a 
nooge-podge  of  educational  programs  and 
Projecu  that  Include  such  things  as  an  $8,700 
Z^J?.  *  foreign  professor  In  a  California 
^emty  to  study  the  history  of  the  comic 

i^J°i**  people,  the  figure  11  bimon  dol- 
"™>fto«>mprehensH>le.  It  may  help  some 
"^'•••noe  It  In  simpler  terms.  For  Instance, 
«•  Bllllan  doUan  in  $1,000  bills  makes  a 
ta« iSPj.*  '^»<*««  »»i«l»-  On«  billion  doUan 
"» •!«»  Ulla  tmkm  a  stack  116  feet  higher 


than  the  Washington  Monument,  which  itself 
stands  555  feet,  5%  inches. 

Most  of  the  money  to  be  spent  this  year 
will  Issue  forth  from  the  Office  of  Education, 
an  arm  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  to  tbe  tune  of 
$4,906,000,000. 

The  next  largest  chunk  of  the  educational 
budget  Is  tbe  $2,191,000,000  to  be  spent  by 
the  Defkartment  of  Defense  on  actlvltlea 
within  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  on 
related  civil  activities. 

Third  largest  amount  Is  the  $1,115,000,000 
earmarked  for  spending  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  anti-poverty  educa- 
tional projects.  This  money  is  appropriated 
by  Congress  directly  to  the  President,  to  be 
spent  at  his  discretion. 

Other  monies  under  the  direct  and  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  President  include  educa- 
tional spending  of  $158  mlUlon  for  "eco- 
nomic assistance,"  $50  million  for  the  Peace 
Corps  and  $42  million  for  "military 
assistance." 

Of  the  whopping  amount  to  be  spent  by 
Hkw.  unpredictable  millions  of  dollars  wlU 
be  8]>ent  in  such  unfamiliar  educational 
arenas  as  program  to  produce  federally  edu- 
cated "hotel  and  motel  housekeeping  sklUs," 
and  "family  dinner  service  specialists." 

The  "hoiisekeeping  aides"  are  what  people 
commonly  refer  to  as  chambermaids.  The 
"speciaUsts"  are  what  most  people  call  cooks 
when  they  are  hired  to  work  In  private  homes, 
buying  and  preparing  the  food,  setting  the 
table  and  cleaning  up  the  kitchen  afterwards. 
The  "aides"  will  be  eductaed  by  Uncle  Sam 
and  the  HEW  along  the  lines  laid  down  In  a 
19-page  "Suggested  Training  Program"  bro- 
chure, spelling  out  the  varied  details  of  a 
60-hour  course  of  study. 

The  stated  program  objectives  are  generally 
to  prepare  trainees: 

To  perform  the  Jobs  Involved  In  ke^alng 
hotel  or  motel  rooms  clean,  orderly,  and  ready 
for  use  of  pajrlng  guests. 

To  follow  correct  procedures  In  handling 
cleaning  materials  and  equipment  required  In 
changing  bed  linens,  cleaning  rooms  and 
making  bathrooms  sanitary. 

To  know  the  procedure  to  follow  regarding 
articles  found  In  the  room. 

To  acquire  skill  In  quickly  checking  a  room 
to  make  sure  everything  la  in  readiness  for 
the  next  occupant. 

The  cleaning  materials  and  equipment  re- 
ferred to  are  later  defined  In  the  brochure  as 
"soaps  and  detergents  .  .  .  special  cleaners 
.  .  .  disinfectants  and  other  sanitary  sup- 
plies" and  "the  vacuum  cleaner  .  .  .  electric 
or  hand  brooms  .  .  .  wet  and  dry  mope." 

Under  the  "Course  Unit  OutUne"  In  th« 
brochure,  particular  attention  is  paid  to  "de- 
veloping a  Job  i*1108ophy  .  .  .  maintaining 
good  working  relations,"  plus  heavy  emphasis 
on  "basic  conditions  of  employment."  under 
which  the  trainees  are  to  be  made  fully 
aware  of  the  "typical  standsuds  and  regula- 
tions" of  their  employment. 

In  the  latter  category,  the  trainees  are 
taught  about  their  local  wage  scale  and  tax 
deductions,  their  benefits  under  Social  Se- 
cjirtty,  their  benefits  under  insurance  and 
Workman's  Compensation  and  "labor  rela- 
tions" concerning  their  hours  of  work  and 
"industrial  standards  for  women." 

The  20-page  brochure  for  the  "dinner  spe- 
cialists" suggests  240  "course  houra"  devoted 
to  such  details  as  "need  for  clear  under- 
standing of  work  to  be  done  .  .  .  wash  up 
dishes  from  previous  meals,  clean  kitchen, 
use  food  purchased  by  employer  in  preparing 
planned  menu  .  .  ."  Special  emphasis  U 
again  placed  on  work  agreements,  like  "de- 
sirability of  a  written  statement  concerning 
agreements  with  signature  of  employer  and 
worker." 

Other,  similar  training  programs  whkdt 
flow  from  the  muItl-bllllon-doOw  edueib- 
tlonal  cornucopia  Include  things  like  Gain- 
ing for  "the  homemaker's  fuststaat,"  «  SOO- 


hour  course  devoted  to  teaching  wtruld-be 
domestic  workers  to  "empty  traah  Into  In- 
cinerators .  .  .  vacuum  the  rugs  or  carpet- 
ing .  .  .  clean  and  disinfect  the  toilet  (tAe 
brush  or  small  mop  for  purpose)  .  .  .  use 
proper  methods  of  work  when  using  dust 
mops,  brooms,  brushes  and  dusrt  clotha." 

A  13-page  brochure  outlining  the  require- 
ments tor  a  kitchen  helper  in  an  institution 
such  as  a  hospital  or  h<xnea  for  chUdren  or 
the  aged  gives  detaUed  instruction  leading  to 
the  title  "Supervised  Pood  Service  Worker." 
The  course  teaches  "Definition  of  terms  .  .  ." 
such  ae: 

"A— Procedures — scrub,  rinse,  acald,  dry, 
dust. 

"B — Materials,  detergents,  aoap.  scouring 
materials,  brooms,  brushes,  mope,  palls, 
spongee.  disinfectants." 

It  also  advises  the  student  that  "common 
accidents  in  tbe  food  service  area  mdude 
burns,  falls,  cuts,  strains  and  splinters." 

For  those  who  would  like  a  career  working 
for  a  family  and  doing  such  things  as  alter- 
ing and  repairing  clothing,  having  clothing 
cleaned  and  stored  over  the  summer  or  win- 
ter, HEW  through  its  Office  of  Education  has 
another  13-page  cowrw  outline  fcM-  traliUng 
the  "clothing  maintenance  specialist." 

Still  another  13-page  booklet  outlines 
teaching  requirements  for  training  a  "com- 
panion to  a.'a  elderly  person." 

All  the  courses  require  teachers  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  training  and  background,  and 
places  where  the  actual  courses  can  be 
taught.  In  some  Instances,  the  course  outline 
suggests  cooperative  ventures  with  private 
business — such  as  using  nearby  hotala  or 
motels  in  the  "on-the-job"  phase  of  traln- 
Ibg  the  "housekeeping  aides."  or  field  trips 
to  the  local  electrical  appliance  store  where 
future  "homemaker's  assistants"  can  learn 
about  the  tools  of  their  trade. 

If  the  paying  of  teachers'  salaries,  rental 
for  classroom  space  and  printing  cost)  of  the 
course  brochixres  does  not  eat  up  the  budg- 
etary allocation  for  the  programs,  other  Items 
will  bite  deeper.  They  include  "using  movies, 
fllmstripe,  charts,  tape  recordings,  or  other 
audlovlsxial  materials  to  present  specific  In- 
formation .  .  .  providing  reading  material 
appropriate  to  age  and  reading  ability  .  .  . 
using  persons  from  special  fields  such  as 
mental  health,  geriatrics,  nutrition  or  di- 
etetics, child  development,  medicine,  public 
health,  and  housing  to  extend  basic  knowl- 
edge and  answer  questions." 

The  list  goes  on  and  on,  and  while  HEW 
can  take  pride  In  tbese  programs  developed 
and  operated  by  the  Office  of  EducaUon  It 
takes  equal  pride  In  the  many  and  varied 
programs  of  education  administered  by  an- 
other of  Its  arms,  the  Vocational  EehablUta- 
tlon  Administration. 

VBA  expects  to  spend  $146  miUion  this  year 
alons  on  such  things  as  "tralneeshlps" — fed- 
eral grants — to  teach  "Workshop  Administra- 
tion" In  selected  college  and  universities 
acrosi  tha  natton.  and  similar  programs  for 
"graduate  study  In  recreation  .  .  .  social 
work  .  .  .  rehabilitation  niirslng  .  .  .  rehablli- 
tiation  counseling  .  .  .  physical  therapy  .  .  . 
occupational  therapy." 

The  division  of  training  of  VRA  has  pub- 
lished an  ever-growing  pile  of  four-to-ten- 
page  brochiu-es  telling  applicants  the  require- 
ments of  all  of  Its  programs  and  how  and 
where  to  apply  for  the  specialized  educational 
grants. 

So  proficient  has  HEW  become  in  ttoe  field 
of  educational  vocational  rehabilitation,  that 
the  notoriously  Jealous  Department  of  Latior 
han  lately  been  relinquishing  many  of  Its  vo- 
cational programs  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

As  one  Democratllc  congressman,  critical  of 
the  administration's  "education"  policies  out 
It:  *~  .f 

"When  It  comes  to  manpower  training  or 
Tocatlon*!  retraining.  It  used  to  b«  that  Labor 
•aid.  That  bdoogs  to  me."  Then  Welfare  came 
along  and  said  If  tfoey're  unemployed  and 
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poor,  the  Job  belongs  to  me.'  Then  the  Office 
of  leonomlc  Opportunity  came  aioag  and 
MUd,  If  tiMT  are  poor  azMl  dloadvantaged  to 
■tart  wltb.  tb*  )ob  haloangi  to  me.' 

"Than  tlia  adueatton  people  aald.  If  tbe 
■cboola  are  uaed  In  tbe  iMogram,  Itie  Job  be- 
longi  to  me.'  Then,  for  a  while.  It  looked  aa 
though  the  Boualng  and  Urban  DeTdopment 
people  were  about  to  aay.  If  tboae  to  be  re- 
hablHtated  eome  from  urban  renewal  areas, 
tbe  Job  belongi  to  me.'  But,  It  flnally  looks 
like  HBW  and  OBO  bave  got  tbe  wbole  Toca- 
tlonal  pie  to  divide  between  them." 

In  addition  to  costs  of  Eklucatlon  and  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Administration  "edu- 
cational" programs,  other  so-called  educa- 
tional programs  of  HEW  Include  $804  million 
in  tbe  National  Institutes  of  Health.  $386 
million  in  "other  Public  Health  Service"  and 
$66  m""""  to  be  spent  on  educational  proj- 
ects of  the  Welfare  Administration. 

To  make  sure  It  touches  all  bases  on  the 
educational  playing  field.  Health,  Edticatlon 
and  Welfare  also  expects  to  q>end  a  miscella- 
neoua  $60  million  on  "other  Health,  Bduca- 
tlon  and  Welfare"  educational  programs. 

And  to  make  doubly  sure  that  the  above 
programs  are  fully  Implemented  and  carried 
out,  other  federal  agencies  will  be  busy 
spending  millions  ot  dollaia  this  year  dupll- 
eatlng  to  some  extent  tbe  eS<vts  of  HEW  and 
provldtng  overlafqtlng  and  sometimes  ootn- 
petltlve  servloes  and  programs. 

As  Maryland  Oongresaman  Charles  McC. 
Mathias  pointed  out  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  appeaUng  for  bis  bill  (H.R. 
$0)  to  aatabllah  a  watchdog  Hoover-type 
Commission  to  oversee  spending  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  tbe  gOTernment,  education 
and  related  programs  require  some  keen 
scrutiny. 

In  education,  Mathlas  noted,  the  practice 
of  enlisting  "outside"  talent  Is  being  quickly 
expanded.  One  method  is  through  Informal 
consultations  and  the  creation  of  ancaiymous 
task  forces  responsible  to  the  President  alone. 

"Another  method,  which  merits  close  and 
continuous  acrutmy,"  according  to  Mathlas, 
"la  the  hiring  of  consultants  or  making  of 
research  contracts  at  rates  which  often  far 
exceed  the  salaries  allowed  regular  employes. 

"Although  no  systematic  studies  of  the  use 
of  consultants  have  been  made  recently,  ex- 
cept la  connection  with  the  Office  oT  Kco- 
nomlc  Opportunity.  I  suspect  that  consider- 
able money  could  be  saved  If  many  of  the 
Jobs  now  contracted  out  were  done  m-house, 
or  If  pec^le  now  hired  on  a  per  diem  basis 
could  be  placed  on  the  regular  payrolls. 

Another  means  of  tapping  outside  talent  Is 
through  the  creation  of  advisory  councils. 
Mathlas  said  that  in  certain  areas  such  coun- 
eUs  do  help  to  bring  new  ideas  and  fresh 
pet^MCttve  to  public  policy. 

In  many  other  areas,  however,"  Mathlas 
declared,  *nt  appears  that  such  panels  are  set 
iq>  whoUy  or  partially  for  other  reasons:  to 
give  an  added  stamp  of  authority  to  recom- 
mendations, to  help  outside  professionals  feel 
ttaey  have  a  abare  in  program  operation,  or 
to  give  recogmtton.  through  membership  on 
•n  advisory  panel,  to  outstanding  dtlzena  m 
eertaln  fields." 

The  number  of  advisory  committees,  coun- 
aila  and  groups  has  grown  rapidly  In  tbe  past 
few  years.  Tbe  Office  ot  Bdueatlon  "Fact 
Book."  for  example,  lists  18  advisory  panels 
which  are  Involved  In  the  administration  o< 
at  least  39  separate  educational  program*. 

TiMj  Include  such  bodies  aa  the  National 
Advlsmy  Council  on  the  Education  of  Dis- 
advantaged Cblldren.  the  Beaearcb  Advls<»7 
Council,   the   Advisory   Council   on   Insured 

Iioans  to  Students,  the  AAviaxaj  Oommlttee 
OD  New  Kducatlonal  Media,  and  the  Advisory 
Oommlttee  oo  Administrative  Oo«ts  for  tbe 
Nattonal  Defense  Student  Loan  Program. 

Aooordlng  to  Mathlas.  "At  least  ^x  pro- 
grams Involve  mora  than  ana  grotq^.  Voea- 
ttomal  adueatian  and  research  and  tvatnlng 
projects,  for  aiample,  InvcATe  both  the  Ad- 
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visory  Comiblttee  on  Vocational  Bdueatlon 
and  the  Advisory  Ck>uncll  on  Vocational  Bdu- 
eatlon. 

"It  la  no  vM>nder."  Mathlas  concluded.  **tbat 
tbe  Office  on  education  recently  was  recruit- 
ing new  en^loyes  to  coordinate  the  work  ct 
Its  advisory  |sroups.~ 

While  there  Is  iu>  sUtUtlcal  evidence,  tt  la  ' 
reasonably  certain  that  of  tbe  Innumerable 
paid  consultants,  none  receives  leas  than  $80 
per  day  andiezpenses.  and  many  receive  con- 
siderably mpre  ...  up  to  and  above  $100 
per  day.  Thjoee  who  "serve"  without  remu- 
neration BtlU  receive  "expenses"  that  run  into 
millions  of  dollars  in  taxpayers'  money. 

Reporting  to  the  Congress  last  March,  Dr. 
Inland  J.  Baworth,  director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  noted  that  NSP  had 
established  "30  or  40  panels  in  the  research 
area  .  .  .  we  have  600  or  700  paid  consultants 
and  more  tian  a  thousand  who  serve  with- 
out compeneatlon,"  including  both  research 
and  education  panels. 

While  avoiding  the  matter  of  fees,  or  other 
monies  paid  out.  Dr.  Donald  F.  Homig,  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
recently  testified  before  a  congressional  sub- 
committee that  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  has  established  a  16-mem- 
ber  panel  oa  World  Food  Supply. 

Tills  panel,  in  turn,  has  created  14  sub- 
panels  with  a  total  of  137  members,  on  sub- 
jects ranging  from  the  intensification  of 
plant  production  to  projected  trends  of  trade 
in  agriculti*al  products. 

In  support^  of  his  Hoover  Commission  bill. 
Mathlas  recently  stated: 

"The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  currently  en- 
gaged In  intensive  efforts  to  resolve  the  tech- 
nical problo^ns  which  must  be  overcome  be- 
fore compattble  information  systems  can  be 
developed.    [ 

"The  prc$>lems  are  tremendous,  and^  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Budget  Btireau,  In  this 
area  as  In  many  others,  needs  and  should 
welcome  alii  of  the  expert  assistance  which 
can  be  made  available." 


HON 


Seized  by  Pettiness 


EXTfNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 


or  nw  TOKK 
IN  THE  dOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  25,  1967 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  spoke  editorially  Mcmday 
on  a  matter  about  which  Members  of 
this  HouBO  have  been  generally  silent, 
quite  possibly  from  embarrassment. 

I  am  referring  to  the  arbitrary  and 
lightly  tal^n  exclusion  of  employees  of 
the  Office  Of  Economic  Opportunl^  frran 
the  pay  Increase  for  Federal  employees. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  rightly  con- 
demns thi4  as  a  "gratuitous  insult."  It  is 
an  insult  ^ot  (xUy  to  the  dedicated  em- 
ployees of  that  agency  and  to  the  entire 
U  J3.  ClvU  Service,  but  It  taints  this  House 
as  well.  Ipls  country  enjoys  the  most 
competent  and  trustworthy  dvil  service 
In  the  world.  That  scxne  of  tbeee  men 
and  womeft  have  been  singled  out  for  fi- 
nancial penalty  Is  an  unhappy  commen- 
tary on  tfie  legislative  whims  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  SpetUcer,  many  Members  of  the 
Hoiiae  bmyk  honest  misgivings  about  cer- 
tain asped  s  of  the  poverty  program.  Fair 
orttklsm  II  fast  be  based  on  the  substance 


of  the  war  on 

pettiness,"  !n 

plifledby  the 

Tonmlfl^t 
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poverty,  not  aa  "selzumo* 
the  Journal's  words,  exent- 
vote  on  the  pay  bill. 


hi>pe — 


Says  the  wall  Street  Journal,  that- 
Tlie  House  had  learned  its  lesson  frcm  tki 

"  ' 'ok   anti-rat   episode,  but  in 

1  fair 


In. 


•alf-demeanl 
would  hope  In 

I  continue  to  h&ve  hope.  Mr.  Speake 
not  only  thalt  the  wrong  done  by  tbe 
House  wlU  be  undone,  but  that  whni  the 
economic  opportunity  bill  comes  befoR 
this  body  at  long  last,  we  will  buckle 
down  to  work  and  act  with  serlousnea, 
constructiveiiess,  and  go6d  sense. 


Want  To  SB4»ke  Withoat  Fear?— Puik 
a  Hole  io  Your  Cigarette 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

of   MOBTH   CASOUNA 
IN  THE  HOT|SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVliS 

Wednesday.  October  25.  1967 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wbeo 
the  Public  ^alth  Service  in  1984  pub- 
lished its  bulletin  entitled  "Smoking  ud 
Health"  following  a  study  by  a  q)edal 
commission,  it  was  obvious  then  to  muT 
of  us  that  tlie  primary  Interest  wai  ta 
trying  to  brand  cigarette  smoking  ai  un- 
healthy and  dangerous,  and  then  u  i 
remedy  to  the  situation  to  attempt  to 
eliminate  cigarette  smoking. 

Many  of  us  pointed  out  at  that  tbae 
that  with  the  amoimt  of  pleasure  milUom 
of  people  derive  from  cigarette  smoking, 
the  Public  Health  Service  should,  insteid 
of  attempting  to  brand  and  outlaw  ind 
prohibit  ci^irette  smoking,  direct  its  ef- 
fort toward  trying  to  isolate  and  dim- 
nato  the  harmful  agents  in  cigarette 
smoking  or  otherwise  to  develop  a  nei 
filter  or  other  device  which  would  eiutile 
smokers  to  oontlnue  to  enjoy  cigaretta 
with  little  or  no  threat  to  their  health. 

I  have  suspected  all  along  that  tbe 
Public  Health  Service  has  made  little  or 
no  effort  along  the  lines  of  trying  to  come 
up  with  a  splution  which  would  nub 
smcddng  safer,  but  h^  labored  mightJl; 
to  fight  cigarette  smc^ng. 

This  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  In  the  Raleigh,  N.C, 
News  and  Observer  of  October  22, 1*67. 
The  article  points  out  that  Dr.  Annstenl 
HudneU.  a  distinguished  North  Cardin* 
physician  a^  former  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Bowman  Gray  School  d 
Medicine.  Wlnston-Salwn,  N.C.,  has  db- 
covered  a  System  for  smoking  whldi 
significantly  reduces  the  tar  Intake  Iraa 
Cigarettes,  but  that  when  he  first  «>■ 
preached  th4  Public  Health  Service  wtti 
It,  he  found  ho  interest  because  "at  thil 
time  the  Oovemment  was  on  an  all-ort 
stop-smcridna  campaign  reminiscent  d 
the  days  of  irrtilbitlon  in  the  twentja' 

The  article  describing  Dr.  HudnelTi 
discovery   eitltled,   "Want   To  SB* 

without  Fear? — Punch  a  Hole  In  Twr 
Cigarette"  is  extremely  Interesting  «" 
I  insert  it  into  the  Record  here  and  «»■ 
mend  It  to  my  colleagues  and  others  b- 


teftfted  In  the  vital  question  of  smoking 
and  health: 

Wiirr  To  Smoks  Wttsotit  Fbas?    ''Pumcw  a 
BoLs    nr    Toua    CicAaaml 
(By  Rose  Post) 

WDJsroN-SALEii. — If  you've  got  to  smoke, 
go  tbead.  Smoke. 

But  punch  a  hole  in  your  cigarette  first. 

Yep,  a  hole.  A  single  hole.  No  more,  no 
lam.  Blgbt  at  tbe  base  ca  the  mter.  Do  it 
filOx  anjthlDg  you  bare  bandy.  Tbe  tip  ot 
t  paper  clip.  The  end  of  a  ballpoint  pen. 
Or  one  prong  of  a  fork.  Feel  like  Jeering,  huh? 
llsl  Smoke  a  cigarette  with  a  hole  In  it? 
Nbtoiryourlifel 

Well,  it  might  Just  save  your  life,  accord- 
Inf  to  a  lanky,  intense  Wlnston-fialem  doc- 
tor who  has  been  doing  battle  (or  the  i>a8t 
four  yean  with  both  tbe  tobacco  companies 
ud  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in  an 
effort  to  give  smoking  Americans  a  safer 
elgsrette. 

SOME  USTENINC 

And,  at  last,  there  is  some  indication  that 
k  TSilety  of  people  are  beginning  to  listen 
to  what  he's  been  saying. 

Punching  a  bole  at  the  base  ot  the  cigarette 
filter  will  reduce  aU  the  harmful  elements 
in  the  cigarette— tars,  nicotine  and  toxic 
fuet—xtp  to  91  per  cent,  says  Dr.  Armstead 
B.  BudneU.  ophthalmologist  and  former 
member  of  tbe  fuU-tlme  faculty  at  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine. 

Cover  the  hole  wltb  your  finger  for  the 
fiist  drag  or  two  and  you'U  enjoy  your  smok- 
ing. After  that,  leave  the  hole  tmoovered 
ud  you  wont  think  about  the  difference. 
His  reason?  Most  of  your  smoking — after 
tbst  first  couple  of  drags — is  pure  reflex. 

In  fact,  you  probably  wont  have  to  think 
ibout  It.  Toull  probably  leave  your  finger  off 
tutom&tloally. 

And  whUe  the  hole's  uncovered — as  the 
dgarette  gets  shorter  and  shorter  and  more 
ud  more  harmful — it  wont  be  hurting  you 
M  much. 

Go  ahead.  Try  it.  Well  wait  to  explain 
whUe  you  punch  your  hole  and  Ught  up. 

Okay.  Let's  go. 

Dr.  BudneU  is  a  smoker. 

Hs^  also  a  physician — and  his  credentials 
m  Impressive.  With  degrees  from  the  Unl- 
TSfHty  of  Alabama  and  the  Medical  College 
of  Alabama,  he  served  an  Internship  at  Park- 
land Memorial  Hospital  in  Dallas,  Texas,  was 
k  flight  surgeon  with  the  Air  Force  in  Prance 
ud  held  a  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service  re- 
•esreh  feUowshlp  for  two  years  before  Join- 
ing the  full-time  faculty  of  Bowman  Gray. 
He  Is  certified  as  a  dlplomate  by  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Ophthalmology,  and  has  pub- 
lished numerous  scientific  papers. 

What's  aU  that  got  to  do  with  smoking? 

Only  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hudnell  Is  a  man 
balned  in  medlc'.jie  and  trained  in  research 
who  believes  he's  foimd  a  way  to  make  smok- 
ing nfer. 

And  he's  burning  with  a  missionary  fervor 
to  get  the  message  across. 

It  aU  started,  quite  by  accident,  with  a 
torn  cigarette. 

Tears  ago,  while  he  was  stiU  in  medical 
Khool,  he  was  studying  late  one  night  and 
^aown  to  his  last  cigarette — and  it  was 
Mml  Only  smokers  can  appreciate  the  par- 
«njM  breed  of   panic   that   situation   can 

Desperate  for  the  cigarette.  Dr.  HudneU  lit 
«  jnyway,  covered  the  hole  with  his  finger 
■one  TOi^d  get  some  smoke  through  it.  and 
»Bnt  bjick  to  his  booka.  Wben  he  bad  finished 
^^»?"*""8  ^*'''  cigarette  out.  he  no- 

JottMi  m  about  the  tear. 
"WW.  I  kind  of  filed  that  way  back  .  .  .•• 
unttl  four  years  ago. 

tto^  m  °^"  "^  "^*^  stranger-than-flc- 
"^TBM  life  adventures,  the  same  thing  hap- 

taS.^^!^'*,^  ^«^^-  '"*  cigarette,  hole 
"*  paper.  He  smoked  it  anyway— and 


found  he  had  again  forgotten  all  about  the 
hole  by  the  time  he  finished  It. 

And  that  made  the  research  scientist  in 
him  come  In  strong. 

Why  had  he  forgotten  aU  about  that  hole 
in  that  cigarette?  WeU.  obviously  because  he 
was  smoking  out  of  pure  habit,  m  part  at 
least.  ' 

And  If  that  were  true — that  two  or  three 
puffs  would  satisfy  his  cigarette  craving  and 
the  rest  of  the  smoking  is  reflex — what  could 
the  hole  accomplish  if  it  were  deliberately 
put  in  the  cigarette?  WeU,  It  would  replace 
smoke  with  freeh,  air,  at  least  In  part,  and 
it's  plain  to  even  the  non-scientist  that  it's 
safer  to  breathe  air  than  smoke. 

It  was  apparent  to  the  scientist,  though, 
that  here  was  an  idea  tbat  needed  research. 
The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  was  accimiu- 
lating  considerable  evidence  about  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  smoking  on  health.  And  ao  far 
no  safe  cigarette  had  been  developed  that 
also  tasted  good.  Making  a  safer  cigarette 
was  no  problem.  The  problem  was  taking  the 
hazard  out  and  leaving  the  flavor  in.  Make 
the  world's  safest  cigarette  and  you've  done 
nothing — unless  people  smoke  it. 

Convinced  he  had  something,  he  went  to  a 
tobacco  company,  expecting  to  be  received 
with  open  arms. 

He  wasn't. 

No  company  would  admit  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  unsafe  cigarette. 

BECAKE    STtTBBORN 

The  more  he  thought  about  bis  theory, 
the  more  sense  it  made.  And  the  more  the 
tobacco  company  said  "no,"  the  more  stub- 
born be  became. 

The  result  was  that  be  himself  hired  a 
reputable  research  laboratory.  Poster  D.  SneU. 
Inc.  of  New  York,  to  test  his  theory.  This  la 
the  same  laboratory  that  has  done  the  test- 
ing for  Reader's  Digest. 

And  their  results  convinced  him. 

Using  a  smoking  machine,  SneU  discovered 
that  a  filtered  cigarette — with  no  hole — ^wm 
produce  15.9  milligrams  of  tar.  which  scien- 
tists believe  is  the  most  dangeroiis  com- 
ponent of  cigarette  smoke.  The  same  cigarette 
with  a  l-16th  inch  hole  has  only  6.9  miUl- 
grams  of  tar.  And  the  same  cigarette  vrtth  a 
V4th  inch  air  vent  has  only  J>  mlUlgram — 
or  91  per  cent  less  than  the  cigarette  with  no 
hole. 

TESTIMONY     PBESENTED 

With  these  results.  Dr.  Hudnell  went  back 
to  the  cigarette  companies  and  even  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  same  and  more 
elaborate  tests  run  in  one  of  the  R,  J. 
Reynolds  laboratories.  But  how  could  the 
tobacco  people  be  interested  in  a  safer 
cigarette  if  they  didn't  believe  their  present 
cigarette  to  be  unsafe?  They  couldn't.  And 
weren't. 

Neither  was  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
which  Dr.  Hudnell  tried  next.  At  that  time, 
the  government  was  on  an  all-out  stop-smok- 
ing campaign  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  pro- 
hibition In  the -Twenties.  But  in  August  he 
succeeded  in  getting  written  testimony  pre- 
sented before  the  consumer  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  in- 
terest has  grown  progressively  since  then. 

A  recent  issue  of  Drug  Research  Reports, 
noting  that  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
Lung  Cancer  Task  Force  is  itself  becoming 
very  much  Interested  In  the  development  of 
a  safer  cigarette,  focussed  attention  on  hla 
testimony. 

The  testimony — and  the  Drug  Research 
Reports  publication — describes  a  digital  air 
control  device,  which  Dr.  Hudnell  has  devised. 

The  digital  air  control  device  is  simple.  It 
is  a  squeezable  tube  incorporated  in  the  cig- 
arette filter.  When  the  smoker  lights  up,  he 

takes  fk  puff  or  two  with  bis  finger  squeezing 
the  tube  shut.  He  gets  the  f  uU  taste,  tars  and 
nicotine.  The  smoke,  however,  has  been  fU- 
tered  through  the  cigarette  at  Ita  longest— 
and,  therefore,  safest. 


-TVfter  the  initial  satlsfacUon,  however.  Dr. 
HudneU  believes  most  smokers  wiU  puff  away 
refiexlvely  and  the  smoke  is  heavUy  mixed 
with  relatively  clean  air.  Henoe  the  reduction 
in  tara.  nicotine,  and  gasea. 

Drug  Research  Reports  confirms  that  Dr. 
HudneU  has  been  told  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Endl- 
cott.  director  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, that  "experimental  data  be  presents 
warrants  serious  interest  on  the  part  of  any- 
one interested  In  a  safer  cigarette." 

OTHEa    POINTS 

His  testimony  argued  a  number  of  oth» 
points,  among  them  the  fact  that  the  same 
Surgeon  General's  report  which  said  Ciga- 
rette smoking  is  a  health  hazard  also  came  to 
the  ijoncluslon  that  it  provides  important 
health  benefits. 

The  surgeon  general's  report  reads: 

"Medical  perspective  requires  recognition 
of  significant  beneficial  effecte  of  smoking 
prlmarUy  in  the  area  of  mental  health.  These 
benefits  originate  in  a  psychogenic  search 
for  contentment  and  are  measureable  only 
In  terms  of  Individual  behavior.  Since  no 
means  of  quantiteting  these  benefits  U  ap- 
parent the  committee  finde  no  basis  tor 
adjudgment  which  woiUd  wel^  benefita 
versus  hazards  of  smoking  as  It  may  apply 
to  the  general  population." 

This  statement.  Dr.  Hudnell  says,  was  made 
not  once,  but  twice  in  the  report  which  also 
pomted  out  that  cigarette  smoking  has  been 
proven  by  "a  substantial  body  of  fact  and 
experience"  to  be  an  effective  "anti-obesity" 
agent  and  to  also  be  of  significant  value  in 
the  "maintenance  of  good  intestinal  tone 
and  bowel  habits." 

Merely  to  prove  something  hazardous,  Dr 
Hudnell  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  sub- 
commltte.  is  no  basis  on  which  to  crusade 
for  its  aboUshment.  If  so.  then  automobUea 
should  be  abolished.  In  spite  of  obvious 
qualifying  statements  in  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Report  about  the  hazards  of  smoking, 
the  response  was  an  aggressive  campaign  to 
abolish  cigarettes. 

CAMPAIGN    FAILED 

One  fact  Is  clear.  The  campaign  to  abolish 
cigarettes  has  been  tried  and  failed.  This  was 
acknowledged  by  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  Secretary  Jotui 
Gardner  last  spring.  Although  some  doctors 
gave  up  smoking,  Gardner  concluded  the 
general  population  was  not  greatly  affected 
by  the  campaign. 

Meantime,  the  percentage  of  doctors  smok- 
ing is  still  high  and.  Dr.  Hudnell  asks,  if  tbe 
campaign  to  get  people  to  stop  smoking  can't 
really  stop  doctors— with  the  necessary  back- 
ground and  education  to  allow  a  sophisti- 
cated understanding  of  aU  the  facU  In- 
volved—who can  It  stop? 

"I  think,"  he  said.  In  his  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate  subcommittee,  "we  must  conclude  that 
people  wlU  continue  to  smoke  and  people 
wlU  continue  to  take  up  smoking  and  that 
the  only  meaningful  way  In  which  wa  can 
presently  help  these  people  Is  by  the  de- 
velopment and  marketing  of  leas  hazardoua 
cigarettes  that  they  wUl  buy  and  smoke." 

And  this,  he  says,  is  what  a  hole  in  the 
cigarette,  creating  a  finger  controllable  atr 
filtration  system.  wUl  provide — namely  a  ieoa 
hazardous  cigarette  thSt  people  can  sttU 
enjoy. 

SIMPLK    WAT 

The  digital  air  control  device  Is  the  mora 
sophisticated  approach.  But  because  he  has  so 
tar  been  unable  to  get  a  cigarette  manufac- 
turer to  test  market  it.  he  urges  smokers  to 
punch  their  own  holes. 

ThlB  can  be  done,  he  says,  by  taking  a  sharp 
pin  or  needle  and  Inserting  It  through  the 
fUter  overwrap  into  the  tobacco  Juat  In  front 
or  the  alter.  The  filter  overwrap  extends 
beyond  the  end  of  the  mter  for  a  abort  dis- 
tance. The  cigarette  paper  doeent  work  aa 
weU.  It's  too  fragile  and  provides  too  littit 
support  for  the  finger. 
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The  hole  will  work  best  In  filter  cigarettes 
because  air  resistance  of  the  filter  Itself  keepe 
the  smoker  from  feeling  as  though  he's  suck- 
ing  air. 

And  the  heavy  smoker  will  benefit  moet  be- 
cause the  more  a  person  smokes.  Dr.  Hudnell 
believes,  the  more  hla  smoking  Is  pure  reSex. 

Dr.  Hudnell  has  discussed  bis  research  with 
over  300  doctors  and  scientists  and  not  one, 
he  says,  has  disputed  the  potentially  safer 
nature  of  the  approach.  Included  are  Dr. 
P  illlip  R.  Lee,  assistant  secretary  of  Health 
for  HEW,  and  Dr.  Kenneth  Endlcott,  assistant 
surgeon  general  and  director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute. 

And  he  has  strong  hope  that  the  Lung 
Cancer  Task  Force's  new  interest  In  a  safer 
cigarette  will  bring  new  interest  In  his  theory. 

irUTUAI.    PaOBlXM 

But,  aa  Drug  Research  Reports  points  out, 
T>r.  Hudnell  faces  the  same  problem  the  task 
force  faces."  Any  safety  device  must  be  test 
marketed  because  "the  behavior  at  the 
■moker  la  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  agent." 

In  the  meantime,  Dr.  Hudnell  Is  concerned 
for  the  smoker  who  cant  or  wont  quit  smok- 
ing. 

Ton,  for  Instance. 

Did  you  punch  that  hole? 

And  U  you  did,  what  happened?  Did  you 
leave  it  uncovered?  Or  did  you  cover  It  up? 

That's  what  Dr.  Annatecul  B.  Hudnell  of 
Vorsyth  Medical  Park,  Wlnston-Salem,  needs 
to  know  because,  until  a  cigarette  manufac- 
turer will  test  market  the  theory,  only  the 
■noker  punching  his  own  hole  can  provide 
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Why  not  drop  him  a  card? 
It  Just  may  bring  a  safer  cigarette  on  the 
market  sooner. 


GaDop  Report  Shows  Nixoa  Cgw  Winner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  _ 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW  . 

or  OKio 

nf  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  25.  1967 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest  Gal- 
hip  report  published  Just  a  few  days  ago 
en  Sunday.  October  22,  shows  clearly  that 
Richard  Nlx(»i  Is  a  winner.  He  Is  the  (sily 
Republican  that  wins  by  all  three  yard- 
•Odcs: 

First.  He  wins  over  Lyndon  Johnson 
decisively  acroes  the  country. 

Second.  He  wins  over  Robert  Kennedy, 
ibould  he  become  his  ptu'ty's  nominee. 

TUrd.  By  better  than  2-to-l  margin  he 
wins  In  the  esteem  and  support  of  Re- 
publicans all  across  th^  country. 

Of  course,  Richard  Nixon's  possible 
preddenttal  candidacy  does  not  rest  on 
the  Gallup  report  or  any  other  poll.  It 
rests  on  his  unmatched  knowledge  and 
experience  In  foreign  policy,  his  con- 
structive record  on  urban  and  other  do- 
mestic issues,  his  unrivaled  record  of 
service  In  natlomil  offlce,  and  his  proven 
•bUity  to  lead.  Polls  change  and  fluctuate 
from  month  to  month.  They  can  tell  us 
what  the  mood  of  the  country  Is  at  a 
given  time.  They  can  give  a  message. 
The  message  of  this  poll  Is  that  Richard 
Nixon  can  win  In  1968. 

Trx  Qaixttf  BcpoKr 
(By  George  GaUup) 

PanfCKcnf,  If  J,  October  31. — Sen.  BolMrt 
Kennedy  outshlnea  President  Jobnaon  In  tast 
races  a^Onst  the  two  top  nomloatloii  dwleas 


of  Republican  voters — Richard  Nlzon  and 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

As  of  today,  however,  neither  President 
Johnson  nor  S«nator  Kennedy  Is  able  to  top 
either  of  thesei  current  GOP  favorltee. 

The  following  question  was  asked  In  the 
latest  survey  of  1585  persons  in  330  localitiea 
across  the  nation,  with  interviewing  conduct- 
ed between  October  6  and  11. 

"Suppose  thx  Presidential  election  tccre 
being  heldiodM.  If  (candidate's  name)  were 
the  Democratif  candidate  and  {candidate's 
name)  were  thi  Republican  candidate,  which 
tpould  you  like  to  see  win?'    ' 

The  following  tables  show  both  NUton  and 
Rockefeller,  as  .well  as  Gov.  George  Romney, 
defeating  President  Johnson  In  the  latest 
trial  heats. 

Both  Nixon  and  Rockefeller  have  Improved 
their  standlngsr  over  earlier  svirveys.  The  lat- 
est survey,  in  f^t,  marks  the  first  time  that 
Nixon  has  shovi^  greater  strength  than  John- 
son. I 

Rockefeller,  f espite  his  Insistence  that  he 
la  not  a  candidate,  currently  holds  a  wide 
lead  over  the  ^I'^sldent. 

The  results,  by  likely  voters: 

(Results  In  i>ercent] 

NUon J _^ 49 

Johnson I 4S 

Undecided X 6 


October  35,  iggj 


Rockefeller 

Johnson  

Undecided  - 


M 

40 

6 


Romney J. 48 

Johnson I 46 

Undecided   „I 7 

Kennedy  runk  both  c^  the  two  top  Repub- 
licans, Nixon  ^d  Rockefeller,  a  tight  race, 
as  seen  in  the  fallowing  tables: 

I  Percent 

Nixon j 48 

Kennedy 1 ; 47 

Undecided   __-| S 

RockefeUer  —J. 47 

Kennedy 1 40 

Undecided    —I 7 

The  following  question  was  asked  In  the 
latest  survey  to  determine  the  nomination 
choices  of  vot«^  who  daaslfy  themselves  as 
Republicans:     I 

"Here  i*  a  Uaf  of  men  who  have  been  men- 
tioned 03  possible  Presidential  carulidatet  for 
the  Republican  party  in  1968.  Which  one  of 
these  men  would  you  like  to  tee  nominated 
as  the  Republiean  candidate  for  President  in 
1968T"  (Last  included  7  names.) 

The  trend  from  earlier  s\irveys  shows  that 
Romney  has  failed  to  recover  the  support  he 
lost  following  His  statement  on  September  5 
about  having  been  "brainwashed"  by  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Vietnam. 

VIEWS  OF  GOP  RANK  AND  FILE 
Pn  psmnt] 


Nixon 

Rockatellcr... 

Reaiin 

Romney 

Pemr 

HatfieM 

LJedsay 

No  prcierenca 


Latest 


Ljte  Sep-      Eariy  Sep- 


c 

40 

35 

IS 

17 

14 

14 

16 

11 

13 

14 

24 

6 

9 

6 

3 

1 

2 

1 

I 

2 

3 

2 

S 

lempa 


Today's  flgnn  ■  point  up  dearly  tba  dUc 
or  the  Rei>ubllckn  party.  VThlle  Richard  Nlzbn 
has  a  great  lead  over  all  other  RepubUcan 
poaslbUltlea  with  the  party  membership,  be 
la^s  some  of  Rockefeller's  appeal  among  In- 
dependents and  dissident  Democrats. 

Both  Bockefaler  and  Nlzon  win  almost  ez- 
aotty  equal  supi>ort  with  RepubUcans  (83  per 
eent  for  RockefeUer,  84  per  cent  for  Nlzon) , 
bat  tbs  New  Y(  irk  Oovenior  wins  92  per  oent 
Democrats  to  Nlzont  M  per 


«t  ths  vote  of 


cent  and  57  per  csnt  of  the  vote  of  Independ. 
ents  to  his  fellow  RepubUc&n's  62  per  c«Bt 

OTTEaESfTNO    COIMCn>ENCK 

An  Interesting  |  coincidence  is  brought  to 
light  m  the  latest  results.  The  current  don 
race  between  Nixon  and  Robert  KennedT  |i 
comparable  to  the  division  of  the  vote  in  Um 
1960  election  when  John  P.  Kennedy  defeated 
Nlzon  by  less  than  one  percentage  point 

Still  another  coincidence:  On  September  31. 
1959 — a  little  more  than  a  year  before  Uu 
1960  presidential  election — a  test  race  con- 
ducted by  the  Gallup  Poll  showed  exactly  tlM 
same  result  as  today's  poU,  with  Nixon  run- 
nlng  a  percentage  point  ahead  of  John  r 
Kennedy. 


The  C«  ancil  of  Enrope 

EXTENSI<|)N  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  llAYNE  L  HAYS 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

Tuesday, 


or  OHIO 

OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

October  24.  1967 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Council  of 
Europe  was  established  In  1949  at  the 
initiative  of  Winston  Churchill.  Although 
we  are  not  a  member,  the  United  States 
Is  Interested  in  Its  development  and  aln 
Its  work,  for  we  naturally  have  a  concern 
In  some  of  the  practical  matters  which 
have  beoi  dealt  with  In  the  Council,  such 
as  questions  which  might  affect  our  trade 
Interests  in  the  area.  U.S.  officials  haw 
attended,  with  observer  status.  Council 
meetings  on  European  patent  matteiE, 
pharmaceutical  regulations,  and  certain 
aspects  of  European  civil  service  regubt- 
tions  which  could  have  affected  UJ3.  na- 
tionals working  for  Atlantic  organia- 
tlons. 

For  several  ye  irs,  Members  of  Congias 
have  also  vlsit^  the  Consultattve  As- 
sembly of  the  Coimcll  and  have  In- 
formally exchanged  views  on  matters  of 
mutual  interest  and  concern.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaiiu,  I  wish  to  Insert 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article 
about  the  Council  of  Europe  which  I  hope 
will  prove  of  more  than  passing  interest 
to  all  who  have  an  Interest  in  foreign  af- 
fairs: '  I 

COUMCIL  or  BUBOPI 

The  Council  ofl  Europe,  which  has  estab- 
lished Its  seat  In  Strasbourg  on  the  Franoo- 
Geiman  frontier,  is  the  oldest  and  largest 
political  Organlaattcm  In  Western  KurofN 
dedicated  to  Eurofeiean  unification.  It  was  Mt 
up  by  ten  countries  in  1949  and  today  hM 
eighteen  member^:  Austria,  Belgium,  Cypna, 
Denmark,  Pranccj  Federal  Republic  of  G«^ 
many,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland.  Italy.  Lux- 
embourg, Maltan,  Netherlands.  Nocmr, 
Sweden.  Switserl^d,  Turkey  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  | 

The  aim  of  tie  Ootmcll  is  "to  acbleit 
a  greater  unity  bttween  Its  members  for  tlie 
purpose  of  safeguarding  and  realising  tki 
Ideals  and  principles  which  are  their  com- 
mon heritage,  aiid  facUitating  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress"  by  means  ot  "dii- 
cussion  of  questions  of  common  concern  tai 
by  agreements  aad  common  action  in  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  scientlflc.  legal  *ii 
administrative  matters  and  In  the  malDt*- 
nance  and  fiu-ther  realisation  of  humu 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms."  The  onlr 
matter  specifically  excluded  from  its  ooot- 
petence  Is  the  purely  mUitary  aspects  at  de- 
fence. In  addltlod  to  wracking  for  closer  tor 
ropean  unity,  th^  Council  has  set  Itself  tki 
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t|^  id  inf*^"g  a  constructive  regional  ooo- 
m^ottoo.  wherever  possible,  to  the  work  of 
tba  united  NaUona. 

Otiur  Buropean  SUtes  may  be  Invited  by 
tiM  oommlttee  of  Ministers  to  Jota  ths 
(jouoell  providing  they  accept  the  principles 
of  the  rule  of  law  and  the  enjoyment  by  aU 
pdoos  within  their  Jurisdiction  ot  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  and  ooi- 
m)ante  sincerely  and  effectively  In  tbs 
rgdlMtlon  of  the  Organisation's  alms.  Tba 
l«Ti  Inters  have  undertaken  to  consult  the  As- 
MBbty  before  a  country  Is  invited  to  Join 
or  to  withdraw  from  the  OouncU. 

•n»  crgans  ot  the  CouncU  of  Europe  are 
the  Oommlttee  of  Ministers  and  the  Con- 
fnltative  Assembly. 

THI  COMIUTTKE  OV  ICDnSTEBS 

Tlie  executive  organ  of  the  CouncU  is  the 
Oommlttee  of  Ministers,  which  consists  ot 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  each  member  gov- 
ernment. It  may  iM-opose  the  conclusion  of 
eaoTmttons  or  agreements  or  the  adoption 
by  governments  of  a  common  policy  on  a 
particular  matter.  Joint  consultation  on  ma- 
jor political  Issues  of  common  European  oon- 
eem  U  an  important  feature  of  Its  work.  TTie 
Committee  meets  regularly  in  the  Spring,  be- 
fore the  opening  of  every  annual  session  ot 
the  Assembly,  in  December  and  at  such  othw 
times  as  It  may  decide. 

Tbs  Committee's  discussions  are  held  in 
ptlTSte.  Each  representative  has  one  vote. 
On  certain  important  matters,  such  as  rec- 
oaunandationa  to  governments,  the  opening 
fo^  ilgiiatxue  of  European  Conventions  and 
political  decisions,  the  Ministers  must  be 
onanlmous:  cm  other  matters  a  two- thirds 
majority  Is  required.  ^ 

Since  March  1952,  each  government  has 
appointed  a  permanent  representative  to  act 
la  the  capacity  of  Minister's  Deputy.  Deci- 
sions St  inter-govemmental  level  are  fr»- 
qnenUy  taken  by  the  Ministers'  Deputies, 
who  meet  on  average  once  every  sis  weeks. 
In  the  technical  field— legal,  social,  cultural, 
public  health,  etc.  .  .  .  — the  work  of  the 
Ministers  is  prepared  by  specialized  commlt- 
teee  of  governmental  experts. 

THX  CONSULTATIVE  ASSZMBLT 

The  deliberative  organ  of  the  Coimcll,  Is 
the  Consultative  Assembly,  which  resembles 
In  form  and  procedure  the  national  parlia- 
ments of  member  countriee,  but  has  no  legis- 
UUre  powers.  It  consists  at  present  of  147 
rqiresentatlves  from  the  Council's  18  mem- 
ber States  and  as  many  substitutes  all  of 
them  appointed  by  their  national  parlia- 
ments. The  size  of  the  national  delegations 
Taries  according  to  the  population  of  the 
country  concerned  and  their  composition  ap- 
proximately reflects  the  strength  of  the  po- 
litical parUes  In  the  national  parllamentB, 
although  no  c(»nmunlst  parliamentarians 
have  ao  far  been  designated.  The  Statute  of 
toe  CouncU  of  Europe  clearly  excludes  frtxn 
membeiBliip  any  non  European  State;  never- 
theleaa  on  the  parUamentary  side  a  smaU 
oelegaUon  of  observers  from  the  Israti 
r«01«ment  has  attended  sitUngs  of  the  As- 
•onbly  since  1968. 

TTie  Assembly  makes  proposals  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ministers  in  the  form  of  recom- 
^datlons.  which  require  a  two-thirds  ma- 
iHrjLJ*  "^y  *'*'  adopt,  by  a  shnide 
™«0«lty,  resolutions,  opinions  or  orders  The 
*w»  of  ttie  Assembly  is  prepared  by  Its  IS 
Pennanent  Committees.  The  Assembly  uau- 
»^  holds  three  week-long  sessions  a  y«». 
»»Wffl  not  in  session,  the  Assembly  Is  repr»- 
fn.^*V  "*•  Standing  Committee,  consist- 
ing «  the  senior  officers  and  other  members 
«  the  Assembly.  > 

^t  Joint  Committee  Is  a  liaison  body  be- 
itT-iiz?  *^"'  ™**'*  organs  of  the  CouncU. 
}?«»««•  Of  eighteen  representaUves  of  ths 
^Malttee  of  Ministers  and  eighteen  r»pr»- 
TOWUves  Of  the  Assembly.  Since  1981.  there 
MntSS^  "  annual  "coUoquy"  between  the 
r™tO)i  and  the  Assembly  to  an  ezpaadsd 
*«««»  or  the  Jotot  Committee.  ThesTool- 


loquys,  wblcb  are  held  In  i»lTats  without  a 
formal  a«aiMla.  allow  a  free  exchange  ot  vls^es 
between  ths  Ministers  and  the  Parllamen- 
tarlans. 

Most  Kuropean  institutions  were  Inqxlred 
by  Council  ot  Kurope  proposals  and  send 
their  annual  reports  to  the  Assembly,  for 
example.  Va»  Buropean  Communities.'  the 
Buropean  Free  Trade  Association,  the  Buro- 
pean Spekoe  Organizations,  and  the  Btxropean 
Conferences  of  Ministers  of  Justice,  Educa- 
tion and  Transport.  Even  non-European  bod- 
ies, like  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development,  the  United  Na- 
tions Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
Unesco  and  the  International  Labour  Orga- 
nization foUow  this  i>rocedure  to  obtain  the 
support  and  arouse  the  Interest  of  European 
parliamentary  opinion  for  their  work. 

The  Assembly  also  holds  an  annual  jotot 
meeting  with  the  European  Parliament  at 
the  Six — usuaUy  In  the  autumn — emd  also 
an  annual  exchange  of  views  with  a  delega- 
tion from  the  United  States  Congress — 
ufiuaUy  during  its  Spring  Session. 
»  The  Assembly  has  been  addressed  by  the 
Heads  of  Government  of  nine  membu'  States, 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  leading  political  figures  frtm  Africa, 
Canada,  New  ZetUand  and  Latto  America. 

THK   SXCKKTARIAT 

The  Secretariat  consists  of  a  permanent 
staff  of  over  500  persons  from  the  various 
member  countries.  Every  member  of  the 
staff  n^ust  make  a  solenxn  declaration  that 
he  wlU  perform  his  duties  conscientiously, 
uninfluenced  by  national  considerations  and 
that  he  will  accept  no  Instructions  from  his 
national  government.  The  Secretary  General, 
Deputy  Secretary  General  and  Clerk  of  the 
Consiiltative  Assembly  are  appointed  by  the 
Assembly  (voting  is  by  secret  b&Uot)  from 
a  list  of  candidates  previously  chosen  by  the 
Committee  of  Ministers. 

The  present  Secretary  General  is  Mr.  Peter 
Smithers  (United  Kingdom) . 

ACnvmxS     AMD     ACIIIEVX3CKNTS 

The  CouncU  has  sought  to  give  practical 
expression  to  the  aims  laid  down  In  ths 
Statute  in  a  number  of  ways,  e.g.  nearly  60 
European  Conventions  and  Agreements  havs 
been  concluded  since  1949  on  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects,  from  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes  to  the  suppression  of 
pirate  radio  stations. 

Among  the  moet  noteworthy  Is  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  for  the  ProtecUon  of  Hu- 
man Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedoms.  A 
European  Commission  and  a  European  Court 
of  Human  Rights  have  been  set  up  to  en- 
sure the  respect  of  the  rlghu  and  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  the  Convention.  The  Coun- 
cil's activity  in  other  legal  fields  has  been 
reflected  in  the  signature  of  a  series  of  con- 
ventions and  agreements  designed  to  regu- 
late, inter  alia,  establlsbment,  patents,  mu- 
tual assistance  in  criminal  matters  and  to 
faclUtate  the  movement  of  persons  between 
member  countries.  In  1964,  a  European'Com- 
mlttee  on  Legal  Co-operation  was  set  up  to 
Implement  the  Council's  legal  programme. 

The  CoimcU's  aim  in  social  matters  is  to 
ensure  that  citizens  of  one  member  country 
resident  In  another  receive,  aa  far  as  poe- 
Blble,  the  same  social  benefits  as  the  na- 
tionals of  the  country  in  which  they  reside, 
and  secondly,  to  raise  the  standard  of  so-^ 
clal  security  and  weUare  as  high  as  possible 
in  aU  nxember  countries.  The  entry  into  force 
of  the  European  Social  Charter  in  1966 
marked  an  Important  step  towards  the  real- 
isation of  these  aims.  There  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  other  agreements  in  force  dealing  with 
social  security,  medical  assistance  and  pub- 
Uc  Ileal  th.  "nie  CouncU  has  also  created  a 
European  Pharmacopoeia  Commission  to  set 
ctxnmon  standards  for  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts. 

The  CouncU's  educational  and  cultural 
actlTltlee  are  looked  after  by  the  CoimcU 
for    Cultural     Co-operation,     whose    work 


covers  the  fields  ot  hi^er  educatian  and 
research,  general  and  tj^-Hw^^ni  •dueaUoai. 
youth  and  out-of -school  educatton,  cinema 
and  tdsvlslon  and  gensral  cultural  actlvl- 
Uea.  States  wlileh  havs  signed  ths  Buropean 
Cultural  Convention,  e.(.  l^Miln  ^jui  the  Holy 
See,  can  also  take  part  in  the  Organisa- 
tion's educational  and  cultural  work.  Tbm 
OOCs  alms  are  to  preserve  and  enrich  Eu- 
rope's cultural  herita^,  to  spread  knowl- 
edge of  new  educational  techniquea.  to  pro- 
mote research  and  exchanges  of  teachers  and 
students. 

THB     WORK     PROGRAMICS 

In  May  1966.  on  the  IniUattve  of  the  Secre- 
tary General,  the  Committee  of  Mlnlstets 
adopted  a  progracome  of  work  for  the  Orga- 
nisation's totergovemmental  activities.  En- 
titled "Man  to  a  Buropean  Society",  the  ptx>- 
gramme,  which  is  revised  annually,  provides 
a  comprehensive  and  claaslfled  Ust  of  aU 
these  activities  and  fixes  priorities  for  their 
completion.  Every  year,  the  Assembly  Is  to- 
vlted  to  express  its  views  on  tbs  Work  Pro- 
gramme, thus  keeping  ths  Committee  o< 
Ministers  contlnuaUy  to  touch  with  Euro- 
pean pubUc  opinion.  „^ 


Saigon  Regime  Still  Plagaed  by  Tax 
Ewasion  and  Ckeatinff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   MSW    TOWC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  October  25.  1967 

Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  Interest  the  efforts  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  es- 
tablish efQclent  tax  systems  In  Latin 
America.  These  programs  of  tax  reform 
are  very  worthwhile  and  have  met  with 
success. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  these  two  agen- 
cies are  also  working  together  in  Viet- 
nam where  tax  dodging  robs  the  Viet- 
namese Government  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars desperately  needed  to  finance  devel- 
opment measures.  With  the  help  of  AID 
and  IRS,  the  government  is  cracking 
down  on  tax  evaders  and  Is  initiating 
steps  to  Improve  Its  revenue  system.  Al- 
though there  are  years  of  reform  ahead. 
John  McKay,  in  charge  of  the  IRS  ad- 
visory team  in  Saigon,  optimistically 
predicts  that  in  ahout  2  years  the  gov- 
ernment will  have  "the  mechanics  for 
collecting"  from  everybody. 

With  permission,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord sn  article  that  appeared  In  the  Octo- 
ber 16,  1967,  WaslUngrton  Post  which 
discusses  the  problems  of  tax  collection 
In  Vietnam: 

Saigon    Recimx    Snu.     Placttxd     bt     Tax 

Evasion  and  Cheathtg 

(By  Raymond  R.  Coffey) 

Saioon. — While  President  Johnson  presses 

for   higher   UJ3.    income   taxes   to   help   pay 

for  the  war,  American  revenue  experts  here 

are  pushing  the  Vietnamese  to  collect  more 

taxes  of  their  own. 

As  with  Mr.  Johnson's  caU  for  a  10  per 
cent  income  tax  surcharge,  however,  the 
campaign  here  so  far  has  met  with  less  than 
total  success. 

South  Vietnam,  with  the  help  of  UjB.  tax 
experts,  U  collecting  steadily  more  revenue 
and  Is  tightening  its  collection  syst«n. 
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But  tb«i«  Is  still  a  staggering  degree  of 
tax  eraaloa  and  cheating.  Particularly 
among  tboae  wbo  are  prcAtlng  most  from 
the  war. 

In  1065,  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment collected  about  8  billion  plasters 
(roughly  $80  million)  In  direct  and  Indirect 
taxes — Income,  property,  licensing,  excise 
and  so  on,  but  not  including  customs 
duties. 

KKTKMUES   DrOtXASK 

.  In  1M«  the  figure  climbed  to  11  bUUon 
plasters  and  this  year,  John  P.  McKay,  head 
of  a  n.S.  team  of  Internal  Revenue  Service 
advisers,  estimates  It  will  rise  to  17  billion. 

However,  McKay  says  the  total  would  be 
at  least  30  billion  piasters  If  the  government 
were  collecting  all  It  has  coming. 

"The  tax  rates  In  this  country  are  high," 
he  said.  "The  problem  Is  collecting  them." 

"It's  like  sitting  on  a  muddy  slope,"  one 
VS.  adviser  from  the  Customs  Service  said. 
Oalns  slip  away  almost  faster  than  they  are 
made  and  "we  see  bribery  and  cheating  and 
corruption  every  day." 

One  of  the  principal  weapons  used  by  the 
U.S.  and  the  Vietnamese  governments  to 
oombat  Infiation  here  is  an  enormous  im- 
port program  which  Is  designed  to  soak  up 
surplus  piasters  by  flooding  the  market  with 
goods. 

One  of  the  essential  Ideas  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment Is  supposed  to  collect  healthy  cus- 
toms taxes  on  the  Imports  ranging,  for  ex- 
ample, up  to  335  per  cent  of  the  value  on 
Imported .  whiskey. 

But  almost  all  the  big  Importers  in  Viet- 
nam are  Chinese.  They  ttre  making  money 
hand  over  list  off  the  Import  program — 
largely  financed  by  the  United  States— and 
they  are,  as  one  V3.  tax  expert  says  per- 
haps the  "world's  most  expert  tax  evaders 
who  know  every  loophole  In  every  law  there 
Is." 

WHiSKET    DEAI. 

They  are  also  shameless  bribers  and  cor- 
rupters of  Vietnamese  officials. 

As  one  of  thoiisands  of  examples,  a  U.S. 
tax  adviser  cited  the  case  of  an  Importer 
who  got  a  license  to  bring  In  large  shipments 
of  Scotch  whiskey. 

He  listed  the  price  he  was  paying  for  It 
as  around  (3  a  case,  a  ridiculously  low  fig- 
ure. But  a  pald-off  government  official  ac- 
cepted it  and  that  was  the  basis  on  which 
the  tax  was  paid. 

Meanwhile,  the  importer  simply  paid  the 
rest  of  the  actual  price  to  the  whiskey  brok- 
ers with  a  check  drawn  on  the  importer's 
secret  and  illegal  account  in  Hong  Kong. 

There  have  been  other  cases  in  which  im- 
porters have  had  waterproof  cargoes  sunk 
In  the  Saigon  River  and  claimed  they  were 
lost.  Then  in  the  dark  of  night  they  have 
had  the  cargo  fished  up  and  delivered — duty 
tne. 

WTTHHOLOING  TAX  BXCUN 

The  most  significant  advance  made  In  Viet- 
nam's revenue  system  recently,  according  to 
McKay,  was  the  establishment  of  a  withhold- 
ing tax  system  for  salaried  workers  similar  to 
that  in  the  United  States. 

ThU  has  boosted  the  amount  of  Income 
tax  coUections  by  at  least  three  times  in  the 
last  year. 

However,  it  has  also  given  the  salaried  class, 
already  the  hardest  hit  by  inflation,  some- 
thing else  to  howl  about  The  better -off  pro- 
fessional and  self-employed  business  groupa, 
who  are  getUng  richer  by  the  day,  stUl  find 
it  relatively  easy  to  escape  the  tax  collector. 

TO  catch  up  with  these  people.  McKay 
says,  there  are  plans  to  establish  next  year  a 
U.S.-style  system  of  having  businesses  and 
self-employed  professional  people  flle  esti- 
mated tax  declarations  In  advance  and  then 
to  collect  the  taxes  on  a  "pay  as  ytm  go 
basis." 

AmnroBS  tkaimxd 

llie  17.3.  t*K  team  also  Is  helping  the  gov- 
ernment train  tax  audltora  and  set  up  a 
tighter  auditing  system. 


One  group  at  20  audltora  has  been  trained 
and  are  going  lafter  about  1400  'n>lg  aocount" 

taxpayers. 

One  of  the  problems,  as  a  VS.  adviser  pat 
It,  Is  to  "stlff«n  the  backbone"  of  tlie  audi- 
tors, who  are  incUned  to  take  whatever  the 
taxpayer  offers,  so  long  as  it's  a  little  more 
than  they  collfoted  the  year  before. 

An  Ulustratlan  of  how  far  the  revenue  pro- 
gram has  yet  to  go  is  that  about  85  pa-  cent 
of  all  taxes  are  now  collected  In  Saigon  and 
the  Chinese  suburb  of  Ctiolon. 

The  Vletcong  probably  collect  more  taxes 
in  the  countryside,  where  80  per  cent  of  the 
people  live,  ttian  the  goverzmient  does. 

One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  in  the  tax 
and  customs  Systems,  according  to  U.S.  of- 
ficials. Is  that  government  salaries  are  so  pit- 
ifully low  that  officials  yield  easily  to  taking 
bribes. 

McKay,  whotcame  here  from  the  IRS  offices 
In  Clnclxuiatl.i  says  that  in  two  years  or  so 
he  believes  the  government  will  have  estab- 
lished "the  mechanics  for  collecting"  from 
everybody. 
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FooVt  Gold  by  At  BiUiou 

EXTEN  3ION  OP  REIMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 


OF   CALIFOBNIA 


IN  THE  HOTJSE  op  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiestiay.  October  25,  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  repiarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude the  foll>wlng: 

Fool's  Goij>  bt  the  Biixioits 
(By  ReprMentative  Jamks  B.  Utt) 

Pool's  gold  »7  the  billions  may  glitter,  but 
It  Is  not  gold  In  spite  of  what  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  managers  tell  tbs 
public.  It  is  plurely  and  simply  a  gimmick. 
Not  one  ounc4  of  gold  is  involved;  not  one 
ounce  of  wealfti  will  be  created:  only  a  new 
layer  of  credit  expansion  will  be  established: 
only  more  paifcr  will  be  printed  which  stUl 
must  eventually  be  paid  off  In  hard  metallic 
gold.  I 

Steel,  alumlmum,  tin,  zinc  and  other  base 
metals  have  each  had  tremendously  impor- 
tant Influence,!  both  on  constructive  progress 
and  on  the  cwstructlve  aspects  of  forcible 
control  of  nations.  That  Influence,  however, 
pales  to  Inslgqlflcance  when  compared  with 
the  power  of  precloiw  metals,  especially  gold. 

Without  gfold,  and  the  purchasing  power 
it  controls,  tha  base  metals  would  have  been 
unavailable  U>  necessary  quantities,  and 
their  fabrication  into  sophisticated  con- 
structive and  ttestructive  complexities  (alr- 
planesr  bombs, ietc.)  would  have  been  Impos- 
sible. Without  gold,  the  Incentive  to  do  more 
than  provide  spelter  and  to  find  food  would 
have  been  lacUng.  Incentive  works  for  good 
and  for  evil,  apd  gold  hEis  been  responsible 
for  much  of  bqth. 

Yet  excepting  Jewelry  and  other  gold  or 
gold-plated  articles  In  common  usage,  few 
people  today  e»er  Bee  the  metal  which  affecU 
their  lives  so  Completely.  In  1934,  gold  was 
prohibited  in  commerce  among  our  people. 
We  also  saw  a  "synthetic"  gold  in  the  form 
of  paper  printed  a  gold  color,  which  was  used 
as  legal  currency  and  was  backed  by  a  per- 
centage of  golf  held  in  the  Tteastiry.  Such 
gold  certificate^  were  also  outlawed  In  1934. 

Today,  It  is  proposed  that  '-'paper  gold" 
be  reincarnated  In  International  monetary 
affairs.  Called  "Special  Drawing  Rlghte"  by 
their  intematlonal  architects,  their  use  is 
claimed  to  proTide  "the  most  significant  de- 
velopment In  international  financial  coop- 
eration" In  maoy  years.  The  scheme  wUl  b« 
required  to  be  approved  and  ratified  by  leg- 
islatures aroun(I  the  world,  and  formal  adop- 
tion la  not  expected  untU  late  next  year  or 
early  1969. 


enough    to    cov 
through  our 

We   have    bee: 
the  past  eight  y 
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the  most,  two  y 
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amount   of 
f  iirnlsh  to  areq^ 


R^reeentativc  t  to  the  Int«Tiatlonal  Hon. 
et&ry  Pund,  of  which  William  B.  Dale  b  tki 
United  States  member  on  the  twenty-m^ 
Board  of  Executive  Dtrect<w8,  met  Jolnth 
with  the  World  Bank  organizations  in  fij 
de  Janeiro.  Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer.  Managia. 
Director  of  the  ^und.  formally  presented  Hi« 
plan  as  one  thaf  would  create  new  rrcw  m. 
and  one  by  whU:h  "the  Intematlonal  cam- 
munlty  should  De  able  to  control  resernt 
instead  of  reeeries  controlling  the  comnm. 
nlty,"  as  he  put  It. 

According  to  [the  plan,  nations,  h«Tij» 
financial  dlfficulljles  would  be  able  to  bon^ 
some  foreign  citrrencles.  Borrowing  ilnati 
are  to  be  based  c^n  each  nation's  IMP  ouou 
which  in  turn  Isi  based  on  gold,  and  Imuwt 
of  being  able  i4  obtain  100  7o  of  the  low 
quota,  a  nation  Would  be  limited  to  70%  ig, 
an  average  five-Jear  i>erlod.  The  amount  wt 
could  borrow,  ii  Indeed  further  borrowlju 
would  be  of  assistance,  would  be  less  tbsa 
our  annual  gold  '~itM 
ance  of  Payments  deficit 
promised  each  year,  icr 
.fs,  by  the  Secretary  of  th* 
Balance  of  Payments  prob- 
lived  within  a  year  or,  ix 
;,  but  instead  it  has  <xn- 
In  addition  to  the  buy, 
and  materiel  which  «• 
roughout  the  world,  tten 
which  there  Is  no  dollar  income,  we  also  pro- 
vide sizeable  sutns  of  cash  as  gifts,  evea 
though  some  are  called  loans.  Our  touilsa 
traveling  to  foreign  lands  number  far  graste 
than  do  visitors  to  this  country,  and  tbej 
spend  larger  sump  of  money.  All  of  this  tnA 
up  as  claims  by  foreign  governments  upon 
our  goi'd  Bupplj  In  excess  of  our  dsloa  ' 
against  them. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  International 
meeting  also  h^d  World  Bank  Prealdeat 
George  Woods  mkke  an  emotional  and  ittv 
matlc  appeal  ffr  a  glorified  "share-ths- 
wealth"  plan  on:  an  Intematlonal  level.  Hi 
demanded  that  tiie  rich  countries  do  a  twt- 
ter  job  of  helping  the  poorer  ones. 

The  world,  and  particularly  the  oppreiMd 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  would  be  In 
much  better  shape  if  men  such  as  Mr.  Woodi 
would  pay  more  attention  to  the  anguished 
cries  of  pain  as  t|ie  many  "poorer"  countrlci 
of  the  world  ccmtlnue  to  kick  us  In  the 
teeth  for  the  exorbitant  amoimt  of  "help" 
which  we  have  Mven  fljianclally  and  mill- 
tartly  to  practlcaUy  all  the  world. 

A  let-up  in  the  "generosity"  of  those  In 
this  country  wno  are  responsible  for  tbt 
billions  of  doUaJB  of  forelgn-ald  glve-awaj 
(people  who  apparently  find  a  great  senee 
of  satisfaction  inj  their  Uberallty  with  some- 
one else's  money)!  would  do  much  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  Salance  of  Payments  defldt 
It  is  this  Imbalahce  that  creates  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Crisis.  Rather  than  to  at- 
tack it  at  Its  soivce  by  eliminating  the  Un- 
balance, a  "patchj'  Is  proposed  to  be  added  b 
the  form  of  paper  gold  to  malce  the  a1»li 
"wearable"  another  year  or  two.  For  it  to  go 
into  effect,  the  IMF  nations  mvist  agree  that 
it  is  then  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  greater 
Intematlonal  Uqildlty.  Some  nations,  pu- 
tlcularly  In  Euro  pe,  now  claim  there  is  too 
much  liquidity.  , 

One  of  the  lar  3:est  demands  for  gold  ha* 
been  made  by  Pr«  nee.  French  Finance  Uinli- 
ter  Michel  Debre  Is  expected  to  object  to  the 
"paper  gold"  scl^me  unUl  our  Balance  <t 
Payments  deficit  Is  wiped  out.  France  wanti 
metallic  rather  tian  pulp  gold.  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Hrnry  Fowler,  who  supporli 
the  "new  gold"  I  tut  doesn't  want  it  tied  In 
any  way  to  the  deficit,  made  a  statement  to 
the  press  that  it !  would  not  be  necessary  tt 
bring  about  a  balance  in  order  to  make  tii< 
plan  work. 

The  claim  la  b^lng  mads  that  In  desUi# 
between  nations,  trade  will  expand  becsMi 
It  no  longer  will  be  dependent  upon  gold  an* 
dollars.  Yet  the  plan  is  to  value  the  DrawtiH 
Rights  in  gold,  and  therefore  their  use  vQ 
StUl  be  contlngeQ|t  upon  the  faith  of  natiou 
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IB  the  ability  of  the  purchasers  of  thetr 
products  to  pay  for  them,  eventually,  in  gold. 
Begudless  of  how  fancy  the  printing,  or  how 
iBany  optimistic  claims  are  made  for  It,  It 
H  still  paper  of  no  intrinsic  value.  It  simply 
starts  the  printing  presses  rolling  In  inter- 
national affairs,  and  probably  the  result  will 
be  no  different  than  the  national  Inflation 
the  printing  press  money  has  caused  in  the 
xnUted  States. 

Our  dollars  continue  to  flow  outward,  along 
with  our  gold  reserves,  and  an  anntial  deficit 
jor  many  years  now  decreased  o\it  gold  sup- 
ply to  its  lowest  point.  As  long  as  this  situa- 
tion continues,  and  as  long  as  world  faith 
in  our  credit  lives,  there  wlU  be  many  coun- 
tries which  will  see  little  need,  or  desirability, 
fcr  the  Special  Drawing  Rights. 

Any  loss  of  faith  in  our  credit,  causing  a 
■uhstantial  demand  for  gold  in  exchange  for 
d(dlars  held  by  foreign  nations  would,  how- 
erer,  certainly  not  be  mitigated  by  any 
•paper  gold"  in  existence.  On  the  contrary, 
flnce  the  use  of  such  a  scheme  is  expected 
to  enlarge  the  debt  structure,  while  causing 
no  improvement  In  the  deficit  problem,  it 
flould  hasten  the  loss  of  faith  and  accelerate 
the  demand  of  many  nations  for  true  value 
In  metallic  gold. 

Oold  Is  one  of  the  most  powerful  Incen- 
tlves.  Oold  and  the  power  it  provides  cause 
dictatorships  to  come  into  being,  personal 
rights  to  be  violated  and  civilizations  to  fall. 
Our  inflation  would  not  have  progressed  as 
tt  did,  if  it  were  not  for  the  printing  press 
Boney  made  possible  by  its  low  percentage 
of  backing  in  gold.  Our  national  debt  would 
esose  much  greater  concern  among  Influen- 
ttai  financiers,  and  probably  would  not  have 
nsohed  Its  towering  height,  if  It  were  not 
for  the  "gold"  represented  by  the  interest 
being  earned  by  national  and  Intematlonal 
Interests,  which  in  many  cases  also  profit 
&«m  the  sale  of  a  large  share  of  the  goods 
psM  for  by  the   borrowed   money. 

As  long  as  financial  gain  of  those  In  con- 
tnUlng  positions  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  sound  programs,  we  will  continue  to  see 
plus  similar  to  the  "paper  gold"  scheme 
■dvanoed  as  panacea  for  wcwld  problems. 
We  will  find  such  schemes  generally  ac- 
eqrted  on  the  basis  that  Intelligent  world 
Inders  would  not  be  supporting  them  un- 
ksB  they  were  workable  and  beneficial. 

■niere  probably   was   never  a   dictator   in 
history  who  was  not  Intelligent,  but  l>enev- 
oi^e  and  altruism  are  not  virtues  whicb 
accompany  high  mental  capacity. 
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of  3005  Georgetown  road.  He  attended  the 
high  school  divison  of  Baltimore  Bible  Col- 
lege, and  had  planned  to  study  for  the  min- 
istry when  he  left  the  Army. 

Private  Johnson  had  been  In  the  Army  for 
a  year.  In  the  citation,  he  was  praised  for  his 
versatility,  bravery,  and  professional  com- 
petence. 


Vietaan  Victiin  Awarded  Bronze  Star 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MABTULKn 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  25,  1967 

♦ii^L^^°  °'  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
jneBronze  Star  has  beeh  awarded  post- 
ranously  to  Pfc.  Robert  L.  JohMon.  a 
jowig  soldier  from  Baltimore  who  was 
™w  In  action  in  Vietnam. 
.i,^d  like  to  Include  the  foUowlng 
•rtWe  in  the  Rscord  In  memory  of  Pri- 
»Me  First  Class  Johnson :    -, 

▼ttntAM  Vicm*  Gbts  Bbomzb  Sta* 

k,!^^*^  S*"  *»»  •'••I  awarded  poet- 
J^wafly  to  Pfc.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  whowaa 
™«Ai5fust  1  while  on  reconnaissance  pa- 
g^the  1st  Squadrt.n.  10th  Cavalry.  In 

A  native  of   Baltimore,   Private   Johnson 
"«s  Ma  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oaroie  Johnaon, 


Connterdeterrence  and  the  ABM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF  nniiAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AHVES 

Wednesday.  October  25,  1967 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  recently  announced 
the  start  of  work  on  a  so-called  thin  smti- 
ballistic-missile  system.  This  is  a  step 
forward,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
to  take  into  account  the  threat  of  Red 
China.  It  is  my  feelhig  that  something 
more  must  be  done  to  meet  the  Soviet 
threat.  In  this  connection,  I  commend 
the  following  article,  entitled  "Counter- 
deterrence  and  the  ABM,"  by  Prof. 
James  D.  Atkinson,  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Report  of  the  American  Security 
Council  of  August  21,  1967. 
The  article  follows: 

COUNTEIlDETEaaENCi:    AND   THE    ABM 

(By  Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson) 
That  trenchant  obeerver  of  the  American 
scene,  WUl  Rogers,  once  observed  that  in  the 
field  of  disarmament  Americans  had  a  tend- 
ency to  scrap  battleships  while  their  oppo- 
nents tore  up  blueprlnu.  Something  of  this 
American  tendency  of  an  almost  extremist 
goodwlU  Is  In  evidence  today  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  anU-ballisUc  missUe  de- 
fense. We  talk  and  talk  in  the  hope  that 
we  can  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  dls- 
manUe  Its  present  anU-balllsUc  missile  sys- 
tem and  to  refrain  from  going  ahead  with 
further  missile  defenses.  The  Soviets  staU  in 
the  negotiations  wbUe  continuing  to  buUd 
and  deploy  their  ABMs. 

SOVIET   CAPABUJTIES   AND   INTENTIONS 

The  recent  study  prepared  by  a  special 
sub-committee  of  the  National  Strategy 
Committee  of  the  American  Security  CounoU 
enUUed  "The  Changing  Strategic  MlUtary 
Balance:  U.S.A.  vs.  VSS.R.."  has  stated  that 
"the  preponderance  of  evidence  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
succeeding  in  its  massive  dsive  toward  stra- 
tegic military  superiority  .  .  .  (and  that)  the 
year  1967  falls  in  a  crossover  period  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  estimates  ranging  between  16,000 
and  37,000  (deliverable)  megatons,  to  equal 
or  exceed  the  U.S.  estimated  range  of  be- 
tween 8,000  and  29,000  (deUverable)  mega- 
tons "This  study,  with  its  graphic  docu- 
mentation of  the  Soviet  thrust  for  mlUtary- 
technological  superiority,  has  received,  and 
continues  to  receive,  widespread  attention 
from  leading  editors  and  authorities  In  both 
the  dally  and  the  periodical  press.  The  New 
York  Times,  for  example,  in  a  front  page 
story  on  July  12,  1967,  stated  that  ".  the 
Defense  Department  did  not  directly  contra- 
dict the  study's  findings,  but  argued  that 
deliverable  mega tonnaga  was  not  an  accurate 
indicator  of  'true  military  capability' " 
(Emphasis  added.) 

It  has  been  argued  in  some  quarten  in  the 
West,  however,  that  Soviet  capabillttea  aa 
iUustrated  by  the  Soviet  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  need  not  be  a  cause  for  alarm 


since  Soviet  intentions  are  peaceful  and  the 
Oold  War  is,  in  fact.  over. 

But  are  the  Soviet  leaders  mellowing?  Un- 
fortunately, the  most  recent  evidence  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  storm  flags  are  fiylng 
in  the  Kremlin.  Some  storm  signals  are; 

(1)  The  official  pronouncement  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  issued 
June  25,  1967,  in  a  summary  of  50  years  of 
Bolshevism.  It  stated  that,  "The  domination 
of  Imperialism  on  the  world  scene  has  ended" 
because  of  the  growth  of  Sovlet^ilitary 
power.  The  statement  also  slngTeddut  the 
United  States  as  the  "main  enemy"  dt  the 
national  UberaUon  warfare  movement!  and 
charged  the  state  of  Israel  with  aggression. 

(2)  Appointing  (for  the  first  time  telnce 
Berla's  execution  in  1953)  the  Soviet  fcecret 
police  chief  a  member  of  the  ruling  Polliburo. 
This  is  Yuri  AndrojKsv,  whose  promo  tlob  was 
announced  June  22,  1967.  Since  theT KGB/- 
(the  Soviet  secret  poUce)  have  vast  reepon- 
siblliUes  for  waging  unconventional  warfare 
around  the  world,  it  would  appear  that  gltlng 
Andropov  such  power  indicates  steppedMip 
Cold  War  operations. 

(3)  Writing  in  the  official  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  newspaper.  Red  Star,  on  June  3,  1967, 
Bulgarian  Minister  of  Defense,  General  of  the 
Army  Dobrl  Dzhurov  said:  "The  Soviet  Union 
has  always  been  and  trill  conttnue  to  be  the 
main  political  and  material  bose  of  the  world 
revolutionary  process."  (Emphasis  added.) 
The  general  also  went  on  to  say  that  "The 
Soviet  Union  constitutes  the  main  support  of 
fighting  Vietnam." 

(4)  Soviet  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war 
is  another  example  of  the  Soviet's  true  in- 
tentions. Soviet  shlpplng^golng  into  North 
Vietnamese  ports  has  shown  a  marked  in- 
crease this  year  over  1966.  As  of  June  1967  the 
rate  was  eighteen  per  month  with  an  addi- 
tional 2  to  6  Soviet  satellite  ships  per  month. 
Indicative  of  this  escalation  is  the  Moscow 
Radio  broadcast  of  July  28  which  stated  that 
Soviet  ships  "leave  Odessa  practically  every 
day  with  cargoes  for  Vietnam." 

(5)  The  recent  hard-line  in  the  Soviet 
press  which  contlnuaUy  attacks  Israel,  "Zion- 
ism," and  the  United  States.  In  reporting  thU 
trend  from  Moscow,  the  Washington  Post  of 
August  8,  1967  stated  that  the  press  cam- 
paign was  one  which  "to  some  senior  diplo- 
mats here  recaU  the  worst  days  of  the  Cold 
War." 

These  indicators  of  Increasingly  "stormy 
cold  war  weather '  indicate  that  Soviet 
strategists  understand  quite  well  that  rev- 
olutionary agitation  and  propaganda,  "peace 
marchers"  in  London  and  New  Tork,  guer- 
rillas In  Africa  and  Latin  America  are  tech- 
niques of  conflict  on  a  par  with  guided  mis- 
siles and  nuclear  submarines.  But  does  It  fol- 
low that  these  same  Soviet  strategiets  are  un- 
aware of  the  possibiUUes  for  ifuclear  black- 
maU  of  the  West  In  the  event  that  they  at- 
tain strategic  military-technological  superi- 
ority? Indeed,  one  may  well  ask  whether  the 
present  U.S.  limitations  on  sOr  strikes  against 
mUltary  targets  in  North  Viet  Nam  result 
from  the  steady  accretion  of  Soviet  mlUtary- 
technologlcal  power? 

CHINESE    COMirUNIST  NUCLEAB     WEAPONS 
DEVELOPMENT 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  disregard  the 
evidence  of  the  Soviet  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  or  systems  and  the  counter-  * 
deterrence  which  this  poses  to  the  an- 
nounced U.S.  policy  Of  deterrence.  It  would 
be  StUl  more  difficult  to  close  our  minds  to 
the  ominous  developments  in  China. 

The  Chinese  Communists  exploded  their 
first  H-bomb  on  June  17.  1967.  It  was  appar- 
ently a  sophlsUcated  implosion  type  in  the 
two-to-seven  megaton  range.  The  compli- 
cated electronic  triggering  and  measuring 
devices  that  would  appear  to  have  been  re- 
quired, in  this  and  other  nuclear  teeta,  wotild 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Chinese  in 
buuding  an  intercontinental  mlasUe    si&ee 
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tbe  Cblneee  progress  In  nuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment has  been  faster  and  more  effective 
than  bad  been  anticipated  by  Western 
sources.  It  may  be  that  they  will  also  develop 
a  nuclear  ICBM  delivery  capability  sooner 
than  the  mld-1970's,  which  Is  the  time  phase 
previously  estimated  by  Western  sources. 
Moreover,  the  Chinese  now  possess  th«  design 
capability  for  a  multlmegaton  thennonu- 
clear  weapon  which  can  be  delivered  by 
aircraft. 

The  possibilities  of  tbe  Chinese  Commu- 
nists exercising  nuclear  blackmail  against 
Southeast  Asian  countries,  Japan,  or,  in- 
deed, against  tbe  United  States  are  under- 
scored In  a  rep<»-t  released  Augtist  3.  1967,  by 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  The  Committee  said:  "We 
believe  that  the  Chinese  will  continue  to 
place  a  high  priority  on  thermonuclear 
weapons  development.  With  continued  test- 
ing we  believe  they  wUl  be  able  to  develop  a 
thermonuclear  warhead  In  the  ICBM  weight 
class  with  a  yield  In  the  megaton  range  by 
about  1970.  We  believe  that  the  Chinese  can 
have  an  ICBM  system  ready  for  deployment 
In  the  early  1970's.  On  the  basis  of  our  pres- 
ent knowledge,  we  believe  that  the  Chinese 
probably  will  achieve  an  operational  ICBM 
capability  before  1972.  Conceivably,  it  could 
be  ready  as  eai-ly  as  1970-1971." 

The  Joint  Committee  then  went  on  to 
sound  a  warning  about  the  direct  threat  to 
X7.S.  national  security  posed  by  Chinese 
Communist  nuclear  weapons  developments 
by  pointing  out  that  "Most  significant  for 
the  United  States  is  the  fact  that  a  low 
order  of  magnitude  attack  could  p>08Slbly  be 
launched  by  tb«  Chinese  Communists 
against  the  United  States  by  the  early  1970's. 
At  present  we  do  not  have  an  effective  anti- 
balllstlc-misslle  system  which  could  repel 
such  a  suicidal  (for  the  Chinese)  but  never- 
theless possible  strike." 

THE   STABILIZIMG   VALTTX  OP   A   VM.   ABM    SYSTEM 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  value  of  a  system 
Of  deterrence  is  that  which  the  enemy  be- 
lieves about  It.  If  the  Soviets  believe  that  the 
U.S.  deterrent  offensive  force  can  be  neutral- 
ized by  their  ABM  systems  to  a  point  at 
which  the  Soviet  war-making  capability  will 
sustain  only  an  acceptable  level  of  damage 
(and,  of  course,  their  acceptable  level  may 
be  much  higher  than  ours),  then  they  have 
achieved  a  counter-deterrence  posture  which 
may  lead  them  to  risk — at  a  given  cflsla  in 
international  relations — a  nuclear  war. 

Equally,  if  at  some  future  point  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  should  believe  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  U.S.  ABM  system)  that  there  is 
somewhat  more  of  a  "suicidal"  element  for 
the  United  States  than  for  them  in  a  nuclear 
war,  they  might,  in  a  given  confrontation, 
launch  a  surprise  nuclear  attack  on  America., 

The  evidence  of  the  poet-World  War  n 
period  suggests  that  it  has  been  the  stabiliz- 
ing factor  of  U,S.  military-technological 
power  which  has  prevented  a  general  war. 
Today,  under  the  Impact  of  both  the  Soviet 
and  Chinese  Communist  military-technolog- 
ical thrust,  that  stability  appears  to  be 
threatened.  Would  the  production  and  de- 
ployment of  a  U.S.  ABM  system — perhaps 
even  on  a  crash  baala  as  a  clear  demonBtra- 
tion  of  credibility — have  a  definite  stabiliz- 
ing value  on  world  politics?  That  It  might 
well  do  so  is  Indicated  by  tbe  thoughtful  and 
carefully  measured  words  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Ooounlttee.  In  reporting  on  the 
Defense  Department  Appropriation  BUI  tor 
fiscal  1968  (August  4.  1967),  the  Committee 
said:  "It  is  the  view  of  the  Committee  that 
the  deployment  of  tbe  NIKK-X  antlballlstic 
missile  system  should  be  initiated  imme- 
diately, and  the  Committee  urges  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovemment  to  take  action 
accordingly." 


Addret*  by 
Snpport 


Ho>.  Pad  A.  Fbo  i 
'  Oar  Boys  ia  Vielaaa 
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Mr.  KINO  pt  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  an  address  given  by  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Paul  A.  Pino,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  October  22  Bronx 
War  Veterans  rally  in  support  of  our  boys 
in  Vietnam.  N|r.  Fino's  speech,  which  was 
extremely  wejl  received,  puts  Vietnlks, 
beatniks,  and; their  political  allies  in  ex- 
£u;tly  the  right  perspective.  We  need  more 
of  these  rallids  and  more  men  like  Paul 
Pino  to  suppirt  them.  The  voice  of  pa- 
triotism is  so  rarely  heard  these  days 
that  I  agree  vith  my  colleague  our  men 
in  Vietnam  ndist  know  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  have  not  abandoned 
them.  We  do  support  them  100  percent. 
Mr.  FiNo's  remarks  follow: 

Address  bt  ^NoaESSMAM  Paxh.  A.  Fn<o 

Mr.  Chairman,  Admiral  Clark,  Reverend 
ClfTgy,  Distinguished  Guests  and  Fellow 
Americans:       T 

At  the  outset,  ~let  me  say  that  I  am  proud 
to  be  here  to<iiy  and  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  these  ^triotic  ceremonies. 

Whether  we,  agree  or  disagree  with  our 
tactics  and  policy  in  Vietnam  is  unimpor- 
tant and  Immaterial.  The  essential  thing  to 
remember  is  |hat  our  American  boys  are 
fighting  and  d]|lng  over  there,  fulfilling  their 
duty  to  ihelr  country,  and  it  is  our  great 
obligation  to  (five  our  fighting  men  aU  tbe 
material  and  nioral  support  they  need.  They 
must  know  thAt  their  sacrifice  Is  impcH-tant 
and  that  it  is  ^predated  and  that  we  stand 
behind  them  100%. 

I  pannot  think  of  anything  that  makes 
me  more  ashai)ied  than  tbe  actions  ot  some 
high  officials  ol  our  land  who  shiin  patriotic 
parades  to  meet  with  Soviet  poets;  who  shun 
flag-raisings  but  applaud  flag-bumlngs:  and 
who  mock  the  sacrifices  of  our  young  men  in 
Vietnam  whila  prancing  around  with  hip- 
pies and  peacefniks. 

I  cannot  tbink  of  anything  that  dis- 
turbs me  mora  than  the  persistent  attempts 
by  this  Administration  to  build  trade 
bridgres  with  ttie  Soviet  bloc  while  we  are 
engaged  in  a  brutal  conflict  in  Vietnam  in 
which  Red  Russia  is  supplying  out  enemies 
with  massive  arms,  weafK>ns,  ammunition 
and  equipMnent. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  bothers 
me  more  than  the  demands  of  scene  of  our 
politicians  who  urge  that  we  reduce  support 
of  .our  boys  in  Vietnam  so  that  priority  can 
be  given  to  domestic  needs. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  makes 
my  blood  boil  ftnore  than  the  actions  of  our 
city  brass  whA  justify  the  presence  of  ex- 
communists  ta.  o\ir  i>overty  ivogram  and 
identify  them  as  "distinguished  pubUc 
servants."  T 

I  cannot  st4nd  here  today  and  say  that 
our  Involvemetit  In  Vietnam  Is  the  height 
of  wisdom,  because,  like  General  MacArthur, 
I  believe  that  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  Unlt^ 
States  to  get  ihvolTed  in  an  Asian  land  war 
but  I  say  to  ^u  that  since  we  are  heavUy 
involved  and  committed  in  Vietnam  we  have 
an  obligation  to  suppm^  our  wgbWng  men 
over  there.  W«  have  an  obligation  to  keep 
the  flag-bumett,  the  Vietnlks,  the  draft-card 
burners,  the  qeacenlks  and  the  hippy-ood- 


dllng  politicians  Irom  stabbing  our  flghtlnt 
men  tn  the  bacti 

The  purpose  of  these  ceremonies  is  to  abov' 
the  world  that  |we,  in  America,  will  not 
Ignore  the  valcr  and  sacrifice  of  our  bon 
In  batUe. 

We  want  the  whole  world  to  know  tbat 
we  will  give  our  lighting  men  all  the  mate- 
rial support  they  need. 

We  want  the  Thole  world  to  know  that 
our  moral  support  is  total. 

We  want  our  fighting  men  in  V*etnam  to 
know  that  their  sacrifice  Is  important  and 
that  it  Is  appreciated.  It  is  our  duty  u 
Americans  to  give  them  our  fullest  and  can> 
I^ete  support.  Th|at  Is  what  we  pledge  hen 
today. 


October  25,  1967 
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The  Kee  Repoii :  Panama  Canal  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  ynst  VTBciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSH  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  25,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remfu-ks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  pubUc  service  televlsiao 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 

The  subject  discussed  In  this  report  it 
the  proposed  new  treaty  with  Panama, 
governing  the  ctmal.  The  report  follows: 

This  is  Jim  Bee — bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

I  believe  the  i  merican  people  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  oulldlng  the  Panama  Canal 
was  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  In 
history.  Every  school  boy  knows  that  tbe 
primary  purpose  in  building  this  watenre; 
was  to  shorten  the  distance  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  and  thus,  help  both  out 
commerce  and  oqr  national  defense. 

This  marine  highway  has  now  been  opea 
to  ocean  traffic  a  little  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. EHirlng  thlf  time,  which  Included  tvo 
world  wars,  the  ()anal  has  proved  Its  useful- 
ness in  a  subetaittlal  way.  Although  Ameri- 
can cargo  comprises  the  bulk  of  canal  trafflc, 
the  shifM  of  foreign  nations  pay  tbe  stoM 
tolls  as  our  ownl  This  has  been  helpful  to 
the  maritime  nations  and  also  to  the  coun- 
tries of  South  America,  because  much  of  their 
import  and  expo^  trafflc  passes  throu^  tbe 
canal.  | 

Because  canal  |  trafflc  is  expanding  at  t 
rapid  rate,  expert^  predict  that  another  deep- 
sea  channel  between  the  two  oceans  will  IM 
urgently  needed  t>efore  too  long.  In  fact,  the 
need  is  so  apparent  that  a  Federal  commis- 
sion is  now  studying  the  project. 

Meanwhile,  the  Republic  of  Panama  bai 
complained  so  loud  and  so  long,  tbat  a  new 
treaty  has  been  prepared  governing  the  oper- 
ation of  the  canal.  While  this  new  trea^  U 
BtUI  unpublished  here,  its  terms  have  been 
freely  discussed  In  Panama.  Several  radical 
changes  are  in  Ithe  making,  including  dual 
operation  of  the  canal  and  much  hlgbv 
payments  to  Paoama  to  be  paid  for  by  in- 
creased tolls.  I  ^ave  no  wish  to  prejudgi 
this  agreement,  l)ut  experts  are  warning  that 
a  beav^sboost  iq  canal  tolls  could  hit  aomt 
American  industries  very  bard.  Including  the 
coal  industry  o|  West  Virginia.  In  recent 
years,  the  indurtry  has  enjoyed  a  growinf 
export  business,  helped  In  large  part  by  tbi 
low  carrying  charges  of  ocean  going  veaela 
Thus,  coal  from  our  West  Virginia  fleldi  H 
transported  by  rail  to  the  Eastern  Sesboart. 
and  thence  by  fhlp  through  the  canal  to 
Japan. 

If  canal  tolls  lare  revised  upward  to  tin 
extent  now  contemplated  by  Panama,  tht 
coal  export  trade  to  Japan  would  simply  dlt- 


tppeai.  For  the  same  reason,  other  American 
industries  would  be  hard  hit. 
-  Advocates  of  the  treaty  assert  that  the 
(iiijual  payment  to  Panama  of  a  little  less 
than  two  millions  of  dollars  is  tmrealistlc 
In  this  age  of  inflation.  This  may  be  true, 
bat  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  other 
business  generated  by  the  canal  adds  about 
100  millions  each  year  to  the  Panamanian 
economy. 

In  like  manner,  the  proposal  for  dual 
operation  of  the  canal  should  be  carefully 
ftudled.  Sabotage  could  put  this  vital  water- 
way out  of  operation  at  a  time  of  great  peril 
to  the  United  States.  Panama  has  a  large 
and  active  Communist  party.  In  the  light 
of  these  facts,  the  surest  and  safest  guaranty 
of  canal  safety  Is  for  the  Army  Engineers  to 
joaintaln  complete  control  over  canal  per- 
■onnel  at  all  times. 

Tlie  Government  of  Panama  naturally 
wishes  to  get  the  best  financial  terms  it  can 
In  payment  for  canal  zone  rights.  But  the 
American  people  likewise  have  vital  rights 
which  must  be  protected. 

Because  a  mistake  could  be  disastrous,  the 
new  treaty  should  be  thoroughly  explored 
before  final  action  is  taken. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


New  Data  for  tkc  BoreaacraU 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker— 

The  problem  of  the  schools  in  Chicago  and 
other  large  northern  cities  is  not  how  to 
promote  integration.  The  problem  is  how  to 
pnrsnt.  or  even  to  slow,  resegregatlon  of  In- 
ttgrated  schools  Into  all  Negro  schools.  When 
then  are  no  white  children.  Integration  is 
Impossible. 

TUs  statement  from  an  editorial  99- 
Pearlng  In  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Octo- 
bo-  25, 1967,  Is  so  obvious  that  It  hardly 
requires  elaboration.  We  can  only  hope 
that  officials  in  the  Office  of  Education 
consider  this  problem  In  formulating 
their  future  policies.  I  Included  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Tribime  at  this 
point  tn  the  Record  : 

New  Data  roa  thb  Bttskauckats 

Federal  government  officials,  who  have  been 
pushing  Chicago  to  lessen  racial  segregation 
in  the  public  schools,  should  take  note  of  the 
latest  racial  count  of  the  pupils  in  those 
•ehooU.  The  count  showed  that  the  percent- 
•1*  of  Negro  pupils  increased  from  60.9  to 
•U  in  the  last  year.  The  percentage  of  white 
P«pUs  dropped  from  46.8  to  41J>.  The  r«- 
■lalnder  were  classified  as  Puerto  Rican  and 
^>tlisrs." 

The  biggest  racial  shifts  during  the  year 
•STB  In  the  schools  of  the  south  shore  and 
Mstta  neighborhoods.  In  district  23.  which 
maudes  south  shore,  the  percentage  of  Negro 
PupUo  rose  from  53  to  68.3  per  cent.  In  district 
JJrtiich  Includes  Austin  and  the  far  north- 
Jjwside,  the  percentage  of  Negroes  Increased 
"Oni  10  to  18.1. 

■fte  changes  In  several  elementary  schooU 
ff-.«.  ***  'upport  the  theory  that  white 
JMUllea  WUl  Btey  in  a  changing  nelghbor- 
»«W  if  the  schooU  are  of  hl^  quaUty.  Bryn 
"W  and  Mann  schools,  in  the  south  ahore 
•«™^jQave  been  recognized  as  outstanding. 
«ww  they  had  fewer  than  60  Negro  pupUs 
■«.  ItoWjBryn  Mawr  has  1,006  Negroes,  or 
ilr  P*<*PP  of  enrollment.  Itana  has  868 
"••'ws.  or  74.3  per  cent. 


Supt.  of  Schools  James  P.  Redmond  Isaued 
a  report  last  July  in  an  attempt  to  satisfy 
demands  of  federal  officials  for  mote  "integ- 
ration." He  proposed  that  pupils  be  trans- 
ported at  pubUc  expense  from  schools  in 
fringe  areas  to  distant  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  stabilizing  racial  proportions.  The  Red- 
mond recommendations  have  been  praised  by 
Harold  Howe  n,  United  States  commissioner 
of  education,  and  Peter  Libassl,  director  of 
the  civil  rights  office  of  the  department  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare. 

One  of  the  schools  being  considered  in  the 
proposed  stabilization  program  was  the  Cook 
elementary  school,  8150  Bishop  st..  which  last 
year  had  764  Negro  pupils,  or  75.6  per  cent  of 
enrollment.  The  plan  was  to  maintain  this 
percentage  by  busing  some  Negro  pupils  else- 
where. The  racial  count  this  year,  however, 
shows  that  the  nuzaber  of  Negro  pupils  al- 
ready has  risen  to  1.549,  or  95.9  per  cent.  It  is 
unrealistic  to  suppose  that  this  trend  can 
be  changed. 

A  report  on  the  Chicago  schools  last  year 
by  the  federal  office  of  educaUon  suggested 
that  redrawing  school  boundaries  would  do 
much  to  promote  "integration."  The  racial 
counts  of  pupils  do  not  support  this  theory. 
Calumet  High  school  was  213  per  cent  Negro 
In  1963.  The  percentage  rose  to  60.7  In  1964. 
to  65  per  cent  In  1965,  to  83.6  per  cent  in 
19fi6.  and  to  95.2  per  cent  this  year. 

The  trend  Is  In  the  opposite  direction  only 
in  extratM-dlnary  circumstances.  One  excep- 
tion this  year  was  Kenwood  High  school.  4959 
Blackstone  av.,  which  Increased  Its  percent- 
age of  white  students  from  17  to  25.6  percent. 
This  change  is  explained  by  the  opening 
of  the  new  Lutheran  School  of  Theology, 
which  brought  about  500  famUles  to  the  area! 
and  by  the  University  of  Chicago's  purchase 
of  several  apartment  buUdlngs  for  student 
housing. 

The  problem  of  the  schools  in  Chicago 
and  other  large  northern  cities  Is  not  how 
to  promote  integration.  Tbe  problem  Is  how 
to  prevent,  or  even  to  slow,  resegregatlon  al 
Integrated  schooU  into  aU-Negro  schools. 
VPhen  there_are  no  white  chUdren,  integra- 
tion is  Impossible. 

When  these  hard,  uncomfortable  facts  are 
understood  In  Washington,  maybe  the  federal 
burocrats  wUl  get  off  the  necks  of  Chicago 
school  officials  and  permit  them  to  proceed 
with  plans  within  the  range  of  possibility. 
The  first  emphasis  should  be  upon  Improving 
the  quality  of  aU  schools  in  underprivileged 
neighborhoods  so  that  pupils  in  the  schools 
will  have  a  chance  to  get  jobs. 


New  High  in  Iowa  College  EnroUaent 
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Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  reintroduced  the  Iowa  plan  for 
growth  and  progress  In  higher  educa- 
tl<Hi,  a  tax  credit  plan  for  the  costs  of 
higher  education. 

The  need  for  assistance  to  college  stu- 
dents and  their  families  to  help  finance 
their  education  Is  demonstrated  by  the 
steadily  Increasing  number  of  college 
students. 

This  year  there  are  96,058  students  en- 
rolled in  Iowa  colleges  and  universities. 
Help  is  needed  for  these  students.  Tlie 
Iowa  plan  provides  such  help. 

Below  is  a  newspaper  story  which  Bft- 
peared  in  the  October  20  issue  of  the  Iowa 


City  Press-Citizen  regarding  the  college 
student  p<H}uIation  in  Iowa: 

Soicx  86,058  Now  EmoLLXD  m  Iowa 

COLXJKES 

Enrollment  In  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  Iowa  rose  to  a  new  high  this  fall,  with 
96,068  students  on  the  campxises.  but  there 
was  a  sUght  leveling  oC  in  the  rate  of  the 
Increase  octnpared  with  recent  years,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  made  today  to  Iowa 
'y)iiege  presidents. 

Public  and  private  jtmior  colleges  con- 
tinued to  make  a  strong  showing  ss  the 
collegiate  starting  point  for  more  and  more 
students  as  both  public  and  private  sectors 
showed  enrollment  Increases  of  12.2  per  cent. 
The  state-supported  universities  had  an 
increase  of  8.4  per  cent  over  1966.  Twenty- 
eight  of  Iowa's  29  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities had  a  collective  enrollment  Increase 
of  1.4  per<5ent,  but  a  decline  of  nearly  3,000 
students  at  the  29th  instltuUon,  Parsons 
College,  made  a  net  enrollment  decrease  of 
6  per  cent  for  the  private  colleges  taken  as  a 
whole. 

Enrollment  trends  in  Iowa  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  revealed  in  a  report 
prepared  at  the  University  of  Iowa  for  the 
Association  of  Iowa  CoUege  and  University 
Presidents.  currenUy  headed  by  Ernest  Niel- 
sen, president  of  Orand  View  College,  a  pri- 
vate Junior  college  in  Des  Moines. 

This  fall's  total  enrollment  throughout 
the  state — which  Includes  three  new  col- 
leges— U  2.9  per  cent  greater  than  last  year's 
total  of  93,324  the  report  said.  The  new 
schools  are  the  public  Area  10  Community 
CoUege  at  Cedar  Rapids;  Charles  City  Col- 
lege, Charles  City,  and  Sioux  Empire  College, 
Hawarden,  both  private  junior  colleges. 

Commenting  on  the  enrollment  trends 
President  Nielsen  said : 

"The  Increase  in  enrollment  is  significant 
in  terms  of  the  recognized  need  for  extending 
the  opportunity  for  higher  education.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  growth  in  student 
population  may  taper  off  at  some  future 
date  unless  we  can  anticipate  a  continuing 
Increase  In  the  number  of  students  from 
other  more  populated  states.  The  presence 
of  students  from  other  states  in  our  insti- 
tutions u,  of  course,  a  most  commendable 
feature  of  our  system  of  higher  education 
which  permits  this  flow  of  students  from 
one  state  to  another  in  pursuit  of  educa- 
tion." 

The  pubUc  Junior  colleges  enroUed  7.346 
freshmen  this  fall,  an  increase  of  17.9  per 
cent,  while  private  JC's  have  1,826  fresh- 
men, up  18.5  per  cent  over  last  year.  In  toUl 
enrollment,  public  junior  colleges  gained  by 
12.2  per  cent  to  11,900.  while  the  private 
Junior  colleges  also  gained  12J2  per  cent  to 

Private  colleges,  excluding  Parsons,  gained 
1.4  per  cent  in  total  enrollment  and  now 
enroll  34.174  students.  Including  Parsons,  the 
private  college  total  is  36,505  compared  with 
38,856  in  1966.  The  private  coUeges  enroUed 
6  per  cent  fewer  freshmen  this  faU  from 
10,098  to  9,494.  The  state-supported  schools— 
the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  State  Unlver- 
alty  and  the  University  of  Northern  Iowa  — 
Increased  In  enrollment  by  8.4  per  cent  to 
43,789.  and  havs  7,906  freshmen. 

This  fall  45.5  per  cent  of  aU  ooUege  stu- 
dents in  Iowa  are  at  the  sta,te-suppc«l»d 
Instltutloos,  compared  with  43  J  per  cent  in 
1966.  The  private  colleges  and  universities 
have  38  per  cent,  the  professional  and  tech- 
nical oc^eges  have  .8  of  a  per  cent  the 
pubUc  junior  ooUeges  have  12.4  per  cent  and 
the  private  Junior  coUeges  have  S.7  per  cent. 

Ctirrent  enrollment  tn  private  four-year 
colleges  U  38366,  compared  with  36,506  last 
lall.  By  coUege,  enrollments  thit  fall,  with 
1966  totals  In  parentheses,  are: 

BWar  CUff,  1.073  (838) ;  Buena  Vtata,  861 
(BM);  OMtrtl.  1,148  (1,004);  Clarke,  1,088 
JiJJ?^'^*'***'  ^'**'  (1.034):  OomeU,  883 
(886);   Divine  Word,  187   (318);   Oordt.  893 
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(607):  Drake,  7310  {1M6):  OnhceUmd.  1.16S 
(1,113):  OrlnneU.  1.191  (1,303):  Iow»  We»- 
leyan.  937  (936);  Lora.  1,8M  (1.018);  ZiOthcr. 
2  000  ( 1  844) 

Marycrest.  l.ioe  (1.080);  ICdweetem.  791 
(1.040);  Momlngidde,  1388  (1399):  Mouai 
Mercy  661  (836);  Nortbwestem.  707  (676): 
Parsons.  2331  (6.141);  St.  AmbroM.  1.436 
(1.448);  Slmpeoo.  943  (910);  Unlveralty  at 
Debuque.  8X9  (831);  Upper  Iowa,  1,089 
(1,064);  Vennard,  168  (137):  Wartbvirg,  1380 
(1.387);  Wartburg  Theological  Seminary,  168 
(182);  Westmar,  1,040  (1.042);  and  WllUam 
Penn,  1,026  (983). 


Clemson's  Frank  Howard 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  Boura  cabolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  25.  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Frank  How- 
ard, head  football  coach  and  athletic  di- 
rector at  Clemson  University,  is  the  dean 
of  American  college  football  coaches. 
Coach  Howard  came  to  CHemson  in  1931, 
served  as  line  coach  and  became  head 
coach  in  1940  when  the  great  Jess  Neely 
left  Clemson  to  become  head  coach  at 
Rice.  Coach  Howard  is  in  his  37th  year 
of  continuous  coaching  and  his  28th  year 
as  head  coach. 

Jesse  Neely  and  Frank  Howard  last 
coached  together  in  1940  when  they  de- 
feated Frank  Leahy's  Boston  College 
Eagles  in  the  Cotton  Bowl  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
on  January  1,  1940. 

Frank  Howard,  while  playing  for  the 
Alabama  Crimson  Tide  became  the  idol 
of  southern  schoolboys  as  the  "little 
giant."  Howard  was  a  guard  on  the  re- 
nowned Alabama  team  that  crushed 
Washington  State  24  to  0  In  the  Rose 
Bowl  on  January  1, 1931. 

Frank  Howard,  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eration, has  devoted  his  great  talents  to 
developing  leadership,  character,  and 
courage  in  thousands  of  young  men.  He 
is  dedicated  and  devoted  to  and  has  confi- 
dence in  the  youth  of  our  country.  I  have 
seen  "his  boys"  on  the  gridirons  of  the 
Nation  as  pro  players,  high  school,  Junior 
college,  and  college  football  coaches. 
They  typify  good  sportsmanship,  court- 
esy, and  good  manners.  I  have  seen  his 
men  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  the 
hills  of  Korea,  and  in  the  jungles  of  Viet- 
nam. They  have  brought  honor  to  Clem- 
son and  to  the  United  States  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  human  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  again  remind  my 
colleagues  that  Clemson  University  had 
more  ofiBcers  serving  In  our  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  during  World  War  n  than 
any  other  college  or  university  in  the 
United  States  except  Texas  A.khL  Dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  war  ROTC  commissions 
have  doubled  at  Clemson.  The  Senate  at 
Clemson  has  adopted  a  resolution  sup- 
porting our  policy  to  oppose  Red  terror 
and  aggression  in  South  Vietnam. 

Clemson  University  is  located  on  the 
old  plantation  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  n^ 
served  In  this  House  with  honor  and 
distinction  as  a  "war  hawk"  during  the 
War  of  1812.  The  Calhoim  Mansion,  In 


the  heart  of  llie  campus,  is  magnificently 
maintained  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
American  sh4nes. 

The  esprit  fle  corps  and  spirit  at  Clem- 
son is  famom  throughout  the  Nation — 
even  equal  ti  that  of  Notre  Dame  and 
West  Point.   I 

We  are  especially  proud  of  the  dynamic 
president  of'  Clemson  University,  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Edwards,  who  serves  on  the 
advisory  comtnlttee  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  j 

This  Satuiiay  in  "Death  Valley"  at 
Clemson,  Frank  Howard  will  near  his 
400th  football  game  when  he  plays  an 
old  fellow  ailumnus  and  friend  Bear 
Bryant  and  Ills  Alabama  Crimson  Tide. 
Before  this  game  I  salute  my  friend, 
Frank  Howard,  the  dean  of  America's 
coaches,  and  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  colimin  by 
Jim  Anderson  appeared  in  the  Greenville 
News,  Greeiivllle,  S.C,  just  before 
Howard's  Cle  nson  Tigers  defeated  Duke 
University  laj  t  Saturday.  I  commend  this 
excellent  coli  mn  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in[  the  Congress  and  to  the 
youth,  of  Ametlca : 

HowABp  AS  Football  Coach? 

"What  do  ydu  think  of  Prank  Howard  as 
a  footbaU  coacl  >?" 

This  questla  a  baa  been  asked  often — es- 
pecially of  lai  e.  This  seems  the  time  to 
answer  publlcl  r.  This  is  written  before  Sat- 
urday's Duke-Clemson  game.  It's  an  opin- 
ion— win  or  loae  this  week  or  any  week. 

What  do  I  think  of  Prank  Howard  as  a 
footbaU  coachi 

A   man   of   I  ayalty   who   teaches   loyalties 

A  b\ifro(  n  at  times  but  also  a  country 

gentleman  .  .     .  .  Of  unquestioned  honesty 

One  of  the  rare  coaches  who  punc- 

tiires  "high  ptessure  tactics"  and  who  de- 
flates "rigid  otganlzatton." 

A    man    whq   keeps    the    fun    In    football 

A  public  relations  expert  for  hiunor 

and    good    cony Whose    very    name 

draws  a  smile  from  any  college  or  high  school 

coach  In  the  land And  whose  name 

is  known  throfghout  the  U.S. 

Frank   has   46   years    Invested   In   playing 

and    coaching  '■  football But    always 

the  student  of!  the  game Connected 

with  almost  4(^  football  games  in  his  four 
decades  .  .  .  .  ;  Emotional  about  almost  ev- 
ery one  of  the^ He's  seen  every  play 

there  is — everyjway  it  can  be  run. 

He  knows  'Q}e  abUltiee  of  each  player  on 
the  squad,   allliough  he  might  not  always 

remember  his  tiame "All  they  are  to 

me    are    niunbprs,    or    something,"    he    says 

A   bit   of    psychologist   who   knows 

what  to  say  to  different  boys "Son, 

you're  standing  so  still  until  IX  I  poured 
water  on  you.  you'd  grow." 

HAVXi  WTLL -COACHED  LOOK 

Howard  Is  u  unusual  as  a  soda  fountain 
in  the  Sahara  |>e8«rt  (because  he  was  weath- 
ered 37  years  (it  the  same  place  while  in  a 
business  where  Job  security  is  as  thin  as  this 
sheet  of  paper  .  .  .  The  longest  tenure  of  any 
coach  In  the  nation. 

Highly  in  demand  as  speaker  ...  "I  use'ta 
be  dumb.  I  wuz  speaking  for  nuthln'  before 
I  found  out  ottter  coaches  who  couldn't  speak 
were  getting  mtd."  .  .  .  Sharp  as  a  needle- 
point In  retoijt.  Many  other  coaches  have 
shied  away  froin  an  exchange  of  words  with 
him. 

Tiger  teams  kl ways  give  the  look  of  being 
weU-coached.  They  make  few  mistakes  .  .  . 
S<nne  other  nationally  known  coaches  respect 
Howard's  football  knowledge  so  greatly  until 
they  often  telephone  him  on  Sxmdays  to  get 
corrections  forimlscues  the  previous  day  .  .  . 
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He  constantly  lives  footbaU.  Says  it's  ex- 
citing. "It  takes  so  many  adjustments  on 
defense,  and  I  lo^  e  It." 

Secrecy  is  taboo  with  him  .  .  ."I  had  one 
of  them  practices  several  years  ago,"  he  can 
say.  "Day  before  the  big  one  with  South 
Carolina  and  I  lost  that  game.  Taught  me  a 
lesson." 

THINIiS    BIO    AND    IS    BIO 

Howard  is  a  topflight  football  coach  whoie 
successor  will   have  to  be  paid  more  in  lo 
years  than  Fran]^  has  made  in  20  ...  .  Bat 
retirement   is   a  jdlrty   word   to   him 
"Shore,  I'm  gonn|t  retire.  When  I'm  65." 

The  big  stadliffn,  the  big  crowds,  the  big 
schedule,  the  big  squad,  everything  BIG  con- 
nected with  the  Clemson  program  has  been 
built  by  the  man  called  The  Baron  of  Barlow 
Bend,  the  Rlngi^aster  of  the  Tiger  Act  Vat 
Wagon  Master  oi  Death  Valley  ....  "Bud- 
dy, we  always  think  big.  We  ain't  gonna  get 
anything  if  we  don't  think  big." 

Game  postmoijteins  have  seen  him  out- 
spoken on  the  nerlts  of  players,  but  newr 
critical  of  Indivifluals  after  defeat  ....  He 
shows  hurt  in  defeat  but  speaks  softly  .... 
He  shows  happiness  In  victory  and  speski 
salty  ....  A  heart  bigger  than  his  stomach, 
he  can  cry. 

Frank  has  beeiJ  the  high  road  and  low.  The 
l>owl  years  and  ttxe  losing  years.  He's  heard 
grumbling  from  attumni  and  followers.  Known 
the  excitement  cjf  the  Gator,  Orange.  Sugar 
and  Bluebonnet  ^owls.  Coached  in  the  East- 
West  and  Blue-Gtay  games.  Conducted  cllnla 
in  many  states  and  also  Europe  ....  "One 
year  they  tried  to  fire  me.  The  next  year  they 
gave  me  a  new  car." 

When  the  hisllory  of  Clemson  footbaU  li 
someday  written^  tiere  will  be  mention  of 
John  Helsman  atid  Bob  Williams  and  E.  A. 
Donahue  and  Jo^  Cody  and  Jess  Neely,  but 
the  big  portion  Will  be  about  Howard  .... 
And  someday  Fr4nk  will  get  his  wish: 

"I  love  this  plaice.  I've  got  s  spot  already 
picked  out  where!  I  want  'em  to  put  me  when 
I  die — up  there  on  that  ole  hill  near  the 
stadium. 

"I  want  to  be  there  so  I  can  hear  all  them 
people  cheering  i^y  Tigers  on  Saturdays  and 
where  I  can  smell  that  chewing  tobacco  In 
every  comer  of  ;he  stadiimi.  Then  I  wont 
liave  to  go  to  He  &ven.  Ill  already  be  there.' 


The 
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EXTENSIPN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

Of   KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSi  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  October  25,  1967 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  46  percent  of  the  cit- 
izens polled  fe^  that  the  United  State* 
made  a  mlstftke  In  sending  troops  to 
fight  in  "V^etna^ 

It  Is  even  more  interesting  to  note  that 
70  percent  of  ihose  polled  believe  tint 
the  Johnson  administration  Is  not  tell- 
ing the  citizens  aU  they  should  know 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Fifty-seven  jlercent  of  the  American 
people  also  fee^  that  the  United  Statei 
should  not  Intervene  in  situations  Uka 
that  in  Vletna^i  if  they  occur  in  otber 
parts  of  the  wo^d. 

To  substantiate  these  facts,  I  Includi 
the  article  taken  from,  this  moming'i 
Washington  Pa  it: 
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lt)nT-Sa  Percent  Now  Fsel  Vietnam  Was 
Is  Mistake 
(By  George  Gallup) 

PMWcrxoN,  N.J.,  October  24. — ^Dlsillusion- 
laent  with  the  Vietnam  war  continues  to 
BOW.  Two  years  ago,  in  August,  1B65,  34  per 
cent  said  that  It  was  a  mistake  to  have  be- 
come involved  In  Vietnam.  Now  nearly  twice 
sg  many.  46  per  cent,  hold  this  opinion. 

■nils  shift  in  sentiment,  representing  an 
eatlmated  25  mlUlon  Americans  since  August, 
1965,  has  been  particularly  marked  in  recent 
mcntbs.  The  proportion  saying  it  was  a  mls- 
'take  to  send  troops  has  climbed  from  33 
per  cent  in  February,  to  37  per  cent  in  May, 
to  41  per  cent  in  July,  and  finally  to  46  per 
etat  today. 

This  is  one  of  many  findings  that  came 
out  of  a  study  of  the  public's  views  on  this 
laroe.  Attitudes  were  gauged  by  means  of 
Nation-wide  surveys  and  by  interviews  in 
depth  in  the  Gallup  Poll's  opinion  labora- 
tory in  Hopewell,  N  J. 

A  second  report  will  deal  with  the  pub- 
lic's views  on  six  specific  plans  that  have 
been  proposed  for  dealing  with  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  The  third  and  final  report  in  the 
series  will  present  the  results  of  surveys 
taken  in  other  nations  of  the  world. 

A  key  question — and  one  that  proved  most 
Indicative  in  the  Korean  war — is  the  question 
of  whether  we  made  the  right  decision  to 
|et  Involved  with  troops  in  Vietnam. 

Tbia  question  was  asked  in  the  latest  sur- 
vey and  in  eight  earlier  surveys  since  August 
1086: 

"in  view  of  the  developments  tlnee  toe  en- 
tered the  fighting  in  Vietnam,  do  j/ou  think 
Vu  VJS.  made  a  mutake  sending  troops  to 
fight  in  Vietnam?" 

fin  percent) 
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Interviewed  have  expressed  doubts  and  res- 
ervations about  its  outcome  and  have  ex- 
pected a  compromise  as  in  the  case  of  Korea 
rather  than  a  military  victory. 

Widespread  dpubts  have  existed  as  to 
whether  South  Vietnam  can  develop  a  strong 
enough  government  to  withstand  Commu- 
nist pressures.  At  the  same  time  the  weight 
of  sentiment  has  always  been  that  Commu- 
nist China  would  send  in  "volunteers"  as  it 
did  in  the  Korean  war.  if  North  Vietnam 
shows  signs  of  collapsing. 

In  the  latest  survey  people  again  reveal 
their  gloomy  attitudes  about  the  war.  FUty- 
seven  per  cent  say  we  should  not  send  troops 
if  a  situation  like  Vietnam  were  to  arise  In 
another  part  of  the  world. 

The  question  and  results: 

"If  a  eitiMtion  like  Vietnam  were  to  devel- 
onrln  another  part  of  the  world,  do  you  think 
tHe  U.S.  should  or  shoul^  not  senA  troopaf" 

„.  ,^  Percent 
Should 2g 

Should  not -1111"'  57 

No  opinion IIIIII  15 


Yes 


No 


No  opinioa 


IJtat 

July 

itoy 

Nbcunrl967... 
NonMber  1966.. 
SeiilMber  1966. 

■tyl966 

ltaRlil9E6 

Awntl965 


46 

44 

10 

41 

48 

11 

37 

50 

13 

32 

52 

16 

31 

51 

18 

35 

48 

17 

36 

49 

IS 

25 

59 

16 

24 

61 

IS 

President  Johnson  and  supporters  ot  the 
present  effort  have  unphasized  that  one  of 
ttts  chief  reasons  for  our  presence  In  South 
Ttetoam  IB  to  head  off  World  War  m.  But 
today  as  many  peoj^e  think  it  may  start 
World  War  HI  as  think  it  wUl  jH-event  an- 
other world  war. 

ITie  question  and  results: 

"Some  people  say  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
■air  prevent  World  War  III.  Others  say  it 
may  start  World  War  III.  With  which  group 
are  you  more  inclined  to  agree? 

„  Percent 

■ay  prevent 40 

May  start "IIII~~"   "  40 

Ho    opinion ""IIIIIIZIIII  20 

A  natural  consequence  of  the  questioning 
•ttltud*  of  many  Americans  today  is  the 
nwuig  that  they  have  not  been  let  in  on  the 
whoto  story  of  Vietnam.  In  the  most  recent 
*^wy.  70  per  cent  think  the  AdmlnlstraUon 
Ma  not  told  the  pubUc  all  they  should  know 
•«>at  Vietnam. 

"Tbe,  foUowlng  question  was  asked: 

Do  you  think  the  Johnson  Administra- 

3S,M  Z.*"****  *«"*'»«'  *"«  Public  all  they 
•"owd  know  about  the  Vietnam  war?" 


[In  percent! 


Latest 


Mardi 


Ji^Jjw«i»«ion  is  tellinj  public  fset*.        21  » 

NaooiiW ro  65 

9  11 


**«»  M»e  v«y  beglmilng  of  the  war,  thoM! 


The  Importance  of  Free  Trade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    ICINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  25,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  recent 
editorials  from  dally  newspapers  in  my 
district,  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trlb- 
ime,  talre  an  enlightened  approach  to- 
ward the  debate  over  liberal  trade  agree- 
ments versus  protectionism.  I  hope  every 
Member  will  heed  the  arguments  in  the 
editorials— the  first  from  the  Star  the 
seoOTid  from  the  Tribune— which  foUow: 
(From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star,  Oct. 
18.  1967] 
Asking  for  a  Takipp  War 

With  powerful  support  In  Congress,  pro- 
tectionists are  mounting  a  full-scale  battle 
in  the  Senate  this  week  to  Umit  Imports  that 
compete  with  American  products.  If  success- 
ful, they  could  wipe  out  many  of  the  gains 
made  in  the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff-cutUng 
negotiations  earlier  this  year. 

Some  of  the  nation's  biggest  Industries- 
steel,  chemicals,  textiles,  etc.— are  involved 
ta  the  attempt  to  impose  Import  quotas  on 
foreign  goods.  The  protecttonlsts,  claiming 
they  will  be  "irreparably"  injured  if  the  tariff 
gates  are  lowered,  have  formed  inter -industry 
alliances  and  have  recruited  such  potent 
spokesmen  as  John  T.  Connor,  former  secre- 
tory of  commerce.  Connor,  who  once  sought 
to  expand  this  nation's  markets  abroad  U 
now— as  president  of  Allied  Chemical  Corp  — 
taking  an  opposite  tack,  one  that  would  close 
many  of  these  markets. 

This  is  a  narrow  view,  one  that  was  ap- 
propriate a  century  ago  when  opr  "infant" 
industries  needed  protection  from  the  goods 
exported  by  industrial  giants  in  England  and 
Germany.  Our  industries  have  long  outgrown 
the  infancy  stage,  and  are  now  among  the 
most  sophisticated  in  the  world.  To  raise 
trade  l)arrler8  against  competing  imports 
would  be  a  dangerous  step  backward  for  this 
nation's  economy  and  btdance  of  payments 

Just  how  dangeroiis  It  would  be  is  clearly 
indicated  by  threats  of  retaliation  against 
our^roducts  from  Japan  and  the  European 
Common  Market  countries.  This  kind  of  "Ut 
for  tot"  protectionism  could  start  a  new 
tariff  war  that  woiUd  prove  especially  damag- 
ing to  American  agriculture  and  mcuiy  other 
industries.  It  could  also  drive  a  further  wedge 
into  our  political  and  military  relattonshlps 
with  many  of  our  allies. 


Since  1934,  this  country  has  tried  to  en.- 
courage  freer  trade  among  nations.  If  the 
bills  now  before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee are  permitted  to  become  law,  it  would 
mean  a  repudiation  of  the  efforts  of  five  ad- 
ministrations. 

(From  the  Minneapolis  (Biinn.)  Tribune 
Oct.  22,  1967) 

Echoes  of  the  Smoot-Hawlet   Tariffs 

This  week  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
will  expose  itself  to  salvos  from  some  of  the 
heaviest  indxistrlai  artUlery  in  the  United 
States.  Manning  the  guns  will  be  spokesmen 
for  textile,  steel,  meat,  oil  and  other  indus- 
trtee  which  share  the  problem  of  competing 
with  Imports.  Their  purpose  U  to  beat  down 
the  administration's  opposition  to  legislative 
proposals  which  would  establish  more  re- 
strictive quotas  and  raise  tariff  barriers. 

Congressional  proponents  of  such  measures 
use  poignant  arguments.  "It  U  time  someone 
began  to  show  a  little  concern  tor  our  own 
pec^le,"  said  Louisiana  Sen.  Russell  Long 
Minneeoto  Rep.  Odin  Langen  has  complained 
of  the  "glut  of  foreign  imports"  which  de- 
presses prices  for  this  state's  mink  ranchers, 
and  Rep.  John  Zwach  has  pointed  to  the  In- 
JusUce  of  competition  from  Western  Euro- 
pean canned  hams. 

The  Irony  in  the  pleas  for  protection  is 
twofold.  First,  the  United  Stotes  has  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade;  that  U,  it  sells 
abroad  more  than  It  imports,  at  a  differential 
of  about  $4  billion  a  year.  The  restrictions 
proposed  are  estimated  to  cut  or  drastically 
reduce  imports  in  an  amount  approaching 
that  trade  surplus  figure,  effecUvely  obllter- 
aOng  the  mutual  concessions  gained  in  the 
Kennedy  Round  negotiations  last  summer. 

Second,  protectionism  U  not  a  one-way 
street.  Japan  and  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries can  be  expected  to  reciprocate  should 
the  United  Stotes  resurrect  the  kind  of  trade 
restrictions  now  under  consideration. 

And  even  being  tolerant  of  the  misnomer 
in  the  principal  bill's  tiUe— "The  Orderly 
^ade  Act  Of  1967' —it  U  difficult  to  accept 
the  logic  of  Sen.  Everett  Dirksen,  who  pro- 
posed that  the  quoto  package  be  attached  as 
a  rider  to  the  social, security  bUl,  thus  mak- 
ing it  less  susceptible  to  presidential  veto 

We  think  that  most  Mlnnesotans  recognize 
the  benefits  of  freer  trade,  and  we  urge  the 
state's  congressional  delegation  to  make  their 
votes  and  voices  heard  in  support  of  that 
principle. 


An  Intern's  Tribate  to  His  Congressman 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MABTLAlin) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  October  25,  1967 

Mr.  K4ATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  have  long  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  student  intern  programs 
through  which  interested  yoimg  men  and 
women  from  aU  parts  of  the  country  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  work  in  con- 
gressional offices  and  learn  firsthand  how 
uie  legislative  branch  really  operates  I 
have  found  this  program  to  be  immensely 
valuable,  not  only  to  the  students  them- 
selves, but  also  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  the  benefit  of  the  stu- 
dents' work  and  their  observations  on 
our  problems  and  procedures. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  rewards 
of  the  intern  experience  appeared  re- 
c«itly  in  the  Williams  Record,  the  school 
newspaper  of  Williams  College  This 
article  "Silvio  O.  Cokte:  Williams'- 
Congressman,"  was  written  by  Larry  Le- 
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vlen,  the  pcM^er's  associate  editor,  who 
spent  the  past  summer  as  an  Intern  in 
the  ofBce  of  my  good  friend.  8n.vio 
CoNTi.  Mr.  Levlen's  essay  presents  his 
general  Impressions  of  the  Congress  and 
his  own  observations  and  condiulons 
about  his  summer  employer.  His  article 
both  demonstrates  how  much  a  student 
can  leam  in  Washington,  and  stands 
as  a  tribute  to  the  outstanding  Job  being 
done  by  Mr.  Contz,  who  has  served  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  9  years,  and  has  spent  a 
total  of  17  years  in  public  office. 

As  Mr.  Levien  concluded,  Mr.  Conte's 
strength  as  a  legislator  "lies  in  a  fierce 
determination  to  discover  the  right  way 
to  govern  the  United  States  and  in  his 
refusal  to  compromise  once  convinced  he 
is  right." 

I  include  this  article  in  the  Record: 
Silvio  O.  Conts:  Wuxjams'  Congressman 
(By  Larry  Levien) 

Every  member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Repreoentattvee  works  In  a  govemment 
offloe  building  in  Washington.  Just  about 
every  Congressman  has  special,  low-number 
license  platek  for  bis  1067,  soon  to  be  1968, 
automobile. 

An  office,  a  license  plate,  and  a  perennially 
new  car,  however.  Is  about  all  that  Is  common 
to  the  entire  body  of  436  United  States  Rep- 
resentatives. 

More  than  a  few  Congressmen  are  lazy,  ter- 
ribly lax  in  their  jobs,  and  still  confident  of 
re-electi(m  because  of  their  "safe"  Congres- 
sional districts. 

Many  Reprebentativee,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  bard-working,  putting  in  a  10  to  12  hour 
day  at  leaat  five  days  a  week.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Representative  for  the  western  third  of  Mas- 
sachusetts including  such  college  towns  as 
Northampton.  Amherst,  and  WUllamstown, 
U  one  such  Congressman. 

To  off-handedly  label  SUvlo  Conte  a  hard- 
worker,  however,  doek  a  great  injiistlce  to  a 
man  who  has  served  with  distinction  In  Con- 
gress since  1909.  (Mr.  Conte  defeated  PoUtl- 
cal  Science  Prof.  James  MacOregor  Bxims  "39 
In  1968) .  A  Republican  by  party  and  a  Uberal 
by  nature.  Mr.  Conte  la  not  only  considered 
a  hardworker  but  also  a  man  who  will  stand 
Arm  in  his  beUefs  despite  any  political  con- 
sequences. 

SUvlo  Conte  la  neither  an  eloquent  speaker 
nor  an  Immediately  overpowering  individual. 
His  strength  as  a  legislator  Ues  in  a  fierce 
determination  to  discover  the  right  way  to 
govern  the  United  States  and  in  his  re- 
fusal to  compromise^  once  convinced  he  la 
right. 

Because  of  this  determination  and  becauke 
of  hlfl  physical  stature.  (Mr.  Conte  sometimes 
gives  the  appearance  of  being  as  broad  as  he 
la  tall)  he  has  been  compared  to  the  flery 
former  New  York  Mayor  FloreUo  H.  La- 
Ouardla. 

Tte  "Conte  personaUty"  Is  general  knowl- 
edge m  Washington,  but  la  based  upon  two 
main  incidents.  The  first  such  episode  cen- 
tered around  President  Johnson's  1964  For- 
eign Aid  Bill.  House  Minority  Leader  Charles 
Halleck  of  Indiana  insisted  that  aU  Repub- 
licans vote  a  $516  mUllon  cut  in  the  biU 
as  a  matter  of  party  loyalty.^Mr.  Conte  voted 
for  the  Adminfctratton  Bm  as  originally 
drafted.  He  was  the  only  Republican  Appro- 
priations Committee  member  to  do  so. 
,-5*^°'  '^  angered  coUeaguea  Instructed 
Mr.  Oonte  to  -go  over  tbere  on  the  Demo- 
crattc  aide  and  ait  with  them  a«  long  as 
you're  voting  with  them." 

The  other  touchy  incident  which  scalded 
the  Republican  leadership  occurred  in  the 
summer  of  1804  at  the  Republican  National 
Conventton.  Sorely  outaumbered,  Mr.  Coote 
grappled  with  the  Barry  Goldwater  tanm 
for  a  more  liberal  RepubUcan  pUtfonn. 
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Obviously  Icklng  the  battle.  Rep.  Conte 
gained  national  prominence  for  his  actions 
In  San  Francisco.  He  also  happened  to  Inciur 
a  one  millton  dollar  damage  suit  from  two 
Irate  members  of  the  John  Birch  Society  who 
claimed  slander. 

"  In  speaking  about  the  San  Francisco  flasQO, 
Mr.  Conte  simply  noted  that  he  jumped  up 
seven  places  In  rank  on  the  RepubUcan  side 
Of  the  Appropriations  Committee  alter  the 
November  debacle.  He  is  currently  the  senior 
Republican  manber  of  two  subcoomilttees, 
although  House  rules  prohibit  him  from  as- 
suming the  ranking  mincvity  position  on 
more  than  one:  subcommittee. 

These  partl(»ilar  Incidents  typify  SUvlo 
Conte.  He  remains  a  RepubUcan  because  he 
received  his  pc(ltlcal  start  as  a  RepubUcan. 
He  feels  a  debt  to  the  party.  dlsUkes  having 
to  sometimes  vote  against  it,  and  honestly 
brieves  that  Kepubllcans  in  general  could 
do  a  far  bettev  Job  of  running  the  country 
than  Democratt. 

Unlike  the  Republican  leadership,  however, 
(Gerald  Ford  a$d  Melvln  Laird  in  particular) 
Mr.  Conte  bolts  no  pretensions  about  Re- 
publican infalltblUty.  His  speeches  and  per- 
sonal conversations  avoid  party  Jingoism  and 
seek  to  explain  and  explore  rather  than 
expose.  1 

Mr.  Conte  gi4w  up  during  the  Depression. 
Unable  to  attend  college  after  graduation, 
he  attended  W>catlon  school  in  Pittsfield. 
With  the  adveiit  of  World  War  n,  Mr.  Conte 
Joined  the  Navy  and  served  In  the  Pacific 
theater. 

ms  first  pclitlcal  stirrings,  Mr.  Conte 
states,  came  di|ring  the  war.  He  became  dis- 
illusioned with  the  government  and  decided 
he  wanted  to  'te)  back  home  and  straighten 
out  the  world.  "T 

Taking  advahtage  of  the  OS.  BUI.  Mr. 
Conte  entered  Boston  CoUege,  his  Income 
supplemented  |y  a  football  scholarship,  and 
went  on  to  licelve  a  law  degree — aU  by 
1949.  J 

with  his  own  "75  per  cent-Republican.  2S 
per  cent-Demodrat"  campaign  organization — 
his  own  because  he  could  not  get  an  <t<*V^^i 

endorsement    from    either    political    party 

Mr.  Conte  ran  and  was  elected  to  the  state 
Senate  at  age  29  In  1950. 

iSr.  Conte's  political  apprenticeship  in  the 
state  Senate  perhaps  should  have  served  as 
a  warning  to  the  dogmatic  Republicans  in 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
In  his  first  state  Senate  legislative  action.  Mr. 
Conte  became  «nbrolled  with  the  then  Sen- 
ate majority  leader.  The  issue:  why  a  man's 
conscience  should  dictate  m  the  way  he 
voted.  I 

With  MX  yeais  in  the  state  Senate  and  10 
in  Congress.  Silvio  Conte  has  been  voting  his 
conscience  for  almost  two  decades. 

In  1962  he  deceived  74.4  per  cent  of  hU 
district's  votes,  one  of  the  ooimtry's  higheet 
percentages  for;  opposed  candidates.  In  1964, 
the  year  of  the  JGoldwater  debacle.  Mr.  Conte 
received  not  onjy  the  RepubUcan  nomination 
but  the  Democratic  nomination  as  weU.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  there  exists  anyone  In 
western  Massachusetts  who  can  beat  him 

Unless  some  bizarre  event  or  111  health 
forces  Mr.  Coi)te  to  give  up  his  poutical 
career,  there  exists  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  continue  ti  vote  his  coQscience  for  an- 
other two  decades. 

Assuming  th<n  that  SUvlo  Conte  ranalns 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  It  is  almost 
inevitable  that  he  wiU  someday  become 
either  ranking  RepubUcan  member  or  chalr- 
^*nan  (if  the  Republicans  should  control  the 
House)  of  tlie  powerful  Appropriations 
Committee.  (The  Appropriations  Committee 
demands  so  much  time  that  House  rulea 
forbid  Appropr  ations  Committee  members 
from  serving  oii  any  other  permanent  com- 
mittee). 

It  would  be  ilnnatural.  on  the  other  hand, 
for  Mr.  Conte  t^  be  wholly  satlsHed  with  his 
present  status,  kjr  even  the  certainty  of  his 
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future  status  as 
Representatives. 

Despite  10  yeaiv  of  aocumiUated  seniority 
Mr.  Conte  has  stllll  not  been  In  Congress  long 
enough  to  wield  much  power.  That  "some- 
day" when  he  assumes  control  otf  ApproprU- 
tlons  Is  at  least  another  10  years  away,  maybe 
15.  One  wonders  Whether  SUvlo  Conte  is  will- 
Ing  to  wait  that  Jong. 

Although  he  bss  never  mentioned  it  pub- 
Ucly,  It  is  safe  |o  assume  that  Mr.  Conte 
wants  to  run  f<K'  the  Senate.  But  when? 
Edward  Brooke  is  a  RepubUcan,  and  Mr 
Conte  cannot  budk  the  party  to  the  point  of 
opposing  Brooke  \n  1972.  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy,  who  comes  Up  for  reelection  In  1970,  u 
considered  as  unbeatable  statewide  a«  iir 
Conte  is  in  his  own  district. 

The  govemor'a  chair,  now  occupied  by 
John  Volpe,  also  a  Republican,  is  anotbar 
poeslbiUty  for  1970.  Mr.  Conte,  however,  seemi 
to  show  a  pref^ence  for  the  legislative 
branch  of  governipent.  And  iinless  Volpe  suc- 
cessfiUly  wins  both  the  nomination  and  the 
election  for  vice  president  in  1968,  then  ii 
no  reason  to  expect  him  to  vacate  the  go?- 
emor's  mansion  in  Boston. 

■mils  SUvio  Conte  is  wedged  In.  The  best 
he  can  hope  for  is  a  Senate  campaign  in  1973, 
assuming  either  f'eddy  Kennedy  or  Edwanl 
Brooke  are  in  some  way  connected  with  tb* 
national  ticket. 

But  1972  is  a  long  time  off.  By  then  Ur. 
Conte  Just  might  not  want  to  leave  ths 
House,  for  he  would  probaibly  have  man 
power  in  his  statxis  as  a  House  member  than 
as  a  freshman  ^nator.  In  addition.  Oe 
"someday"  of  real  poww  would  be  In  ttie 
close  future.  | 

Realizing  Silvio  Conte's  poUtical  position, 
his  personal  actions  in  Washington  become 
even  more  admirable.  Regardless  of  what  he 
does,  he  will  remain  a  fixtxire  in  the  House 
for  at  least  another  seven  years.  He  doei 
not  have  to  work  so  hard.  His  future  is  both 
assured  and  limited.  There  Uterally  U  no 
place  to  go. 

Yet  a  stint  in  SUvlo  Conte's  office  should 
convince  even  the  most  cynical  college  in- 
tern that  Mr.  Conte  is  first  a  representattve 
of  his  district  uiterested  In  insuring  their 
welfare  and  secondly  a  poUtlcal  figure  with 
a  natural  amount  of  f>ersonal  ambition. 

Every  single  viittw  to  Mr.  Conte's  office  It 
given  a  personal  tour  around  the  HIU  by  1 
member  of  Conte's  office  staff.  This  task  la  by 
no  means  necessary :  guide  agencies  swarm  all 
over  the  Hill,  and  the  Caplt<4  offers  Its  own 
special  tjour. 

Mr.  Conte  bel^vee.  however,  that  every 
constituent  who  makes  the  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, and  then  to  his  office  in  the  Cannon 
Office  BuUding,  deserves  more  than  a  stand- 
ard glimpse  at  the  activities  of  govemmmt 
This  principle  is  obviously  also  good  politics. 

His  office  proper  is  a  repository  for  Western 
Massachusetts  products,  the  latest  addition 
being  a  miniature  generator  donated  by  the 
Pittsfield  General  Electric  CO. 

Beyond  making  sure  that  every  visitor  li 
looked  after  personally  while  In  Washington, 
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Mr.  Conte  makei 
every  letter  that 
the  Congressman 


It  a  practice  to  ans*v 
faUs  mto  Ills  office.  Wbllt 
clearly  does  not  have  tbe 
time  to  write  anf  of  these  letters — some  o( 
which  are  as  inttonsequentlal  as  a  Christ- 
mas greeting — ^he  reads  and  signs  every  reply. 

Most  Congressiiien  have  long  abandontd 
this  process  to  in  ingenious  little  derioe 
known  as  the  "a(utomatlc  signer,"  or  "tbe 
hand."  BIr.  Conte'4  regular  maUlng  list,  whidi 
his  interns  unfortunately  learned  f&r  too 
well,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  House.  It 
covers  approximately  76,000  families  througb" 
out  the  district. 

Mr.  Conte's  devotion  to  his  job  and  Ui 
sincerity  in  handling  it  are  somewluit  oon- 
taglous.  His  staff,  led  by  a  female  adznlal** 
trative  assistant  and  a  wry  but  brilliant  Is^ 
assistant  Fred  Worthelmer,  puts  In  a  vat 
week  as  long  iCs  tije  Congressman's. 


grwy  Saturday  morning,  a  time  when  most 
oAlces  are  closed,  at  least  one  staff  meoiber 
nukes  it  a  point  to  be  in  the  offloe  to  open 
the  maU.  According  to  the  staff,  this  extra 
duty  aooompUshee  two  purpoeee:  it  makes 
IfoDday's  job  a  little  easier  and  thus  releasee 
the  staff  for  more  important  dutlee.  and 
iecondly,  It  allows  for  the  Immediate  disposal 
of  any  urgent  problems. 

This  kind  of  sincerity  and  devotion  by  both 
Ifr.  Oonte  and  his  staff  are  essential  quaUtles 
tat  running  a  "good"  Congressional  office. 
UnhappUy  neither  Mr.  Conte's  honesty  nor 
his  staff's  devotion  and.  good  intent  can  make 
•  perfect  Congressional  office  nor  a  perfect 
Congreeman.  And  Silvio  Conte,  though  he 
may  be  one  of  the  best,  is  far  from  perfect. 

Vietnam  Is  a  fine  example  of  how  incon- 
■equentlal  sincerity  and  honesty  can  be  In 
the  frustrating  world  of  Washington's  polit- 
ical and  Intellectual  merry-go-round. 

Like  many  other  Congressmen,  Mr.  Conte 
Is  bonified  by  the  war,  horrified  by  the  way 
tbe  President  is  conducting  the  war.  and 
at  the  same  time  extremely  slow  to  produce 
constructive  solutions.  In  fact  Silvio  Conte 
sppears  just  as  confused,  if  not  more  con- 
fused, about  Vietnam  as  any  undergraduate 
on  the  Williams  campus. 

The  CJongressman's  mail  on  Vietnam  is 
much  more  hawkish  than  dovish,  and  Mr. 
Oonte  himself  has  always  been  inclined  to 
Intensify  the  war  and  get  it  over  with.  Last 
rammer,  however,  he  began  to  advocate  an 
end  to  bombing  North  Vietnam  and  ad- 
vanced the  idea  of  sealing  South  Vietnam 
through  electronic  devices. 

The  "barricade"  Idea  is  certainly  not 
imique  with  SUvio  Conte,  and  wiU  probably 
not  be  effective  anyway.  For  a  barricade  al- 
most presupposes  that  North  Vietnam  is 
waging  the  bulk  of  the  war.  Once  North  ma- 
terials, the  argument  goes,  the  war  wlU  be 
stopped  in  the  South. 

As  he  was  once  a  military  man  himself,  it 
Is  not  unreasonable  for  Mr.  Conte  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  mUitary's 
main  arguments — for  Instance  his  former 
sanctioning  of  the  bc«nbing. 

The  main  grounds  for  criticizing  his  enUre 
Vietnam  policy,  however,  is  that  he  stUl 
•eems  to  be  looking  at  Vietnam  as  primarily 
a  military  problem  and  only  secondarily  as  a 
■octal  and  political  one. 

Since  Mr.  Conte's  Vietnam  views  have  al- 
ready undergone  some  change,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  he  could  not  change  his 
mind  again.  ° 

Here  Ills  honesty,  both  to  himself  and  hU 
constituents,  again  becomes  meaningful  Ftor 
If  to.  Conte  ever  were  to  decide  his  position 
on  Vietnam  was  not  what  he  considered  best 
r«  tbe  country,  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
Change  that  position.  He  would  not  stay  tied 
to  a  pclitlcal  position  or  any  new  party  line 
Asal^ys,  he  would  be  tied  to  what  he  con- 
sldeted  the  "best"  position, 
fc  "  ^'°*™  ^  **'■  Conte's  present  Achilles 
asM.  hU  stance  on  the  crucial  domestic  is- 
rojjioc  this  summer  is  his  forto,  at  least  from 
miS^  viewpoint.  It  was  Mr.  Conte  who 
mde  the  House  moUon  to  recommit  the 
Ana-Riot  BUI,  a  measure  which  if  passed 

lejWatlon.  Strongly  outvoted  by  hU  col- 
J^guw.  Mr.  Conte  stUl  maintains  the  bUl 
"Orders  on  the  ludicrous. 

forT.°.f°'?  certainly  deserves  recognlUon 
^jWs  stand  against  this  reactlonarf  legis- 
lating. He  Should  be  applauded,  howeverriot 
fr,^.  ^'*  "***  »«»»Mt  a  single  bUl  but 
*S£'t^°*IS"'°«  leadenuilp  l^e  strii^^e 
Brtv?.^  f  ucatlon  for  America's  undir- 
Pnwieged  minorities. 

W^!^  ^  "*'"*'  prominent  educators  In 
JJ^wn  Massachusetts,  including  Dr  How- 
W4  J<»ee  of  the  Northfleld  andMount  Her- 
eon Schools.  Mr,  C3onte  la  responsible  for 
5^   fWeral   funds    for   boST^  7^ 

sSoL^^^^oJ^  ^^^^  (Independent 
««3»oou  IWent  Search  Program). 
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Both  of  these  programs  take  culturally  im- 
poverlsbed  children  out  o*  the  ghetto  and 
seek  to  provide  them  with  an  education,  that 
they  m  turn  may  eomeday  supply  the  ghetto 
oommuniUes  with  intelligent  and  responsible 
leadership. 

In  the  past  several  years  Mr.  Conte  has 
helped  secure  several  million  dollars  in  fed- 
eral aid  for  these  programs.  He  has  also  sup- 
ported federal  programs  designed  to  remedy 
ghetto  conditions  in  all  their  multitudinous 
facets. 

In  brief.  Mr.  Conte  is  aware  of  the  domestic 
challenges  that  will  face  America  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  is  prepared  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges not  with  outdated  nsethods,  but  with 
new  weapons. 

In  addition,  he  doesn't  drive  a  1967  car. 
which  is  sort  of  Interesting  all  by  itself. 


Religion,  Relevance,  and  Reality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  25.  1967 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
inspiring  remarks  were  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  Hollywood  Temple 
Beth  El,  Rabbi  Joseph  H.  Wagner.  His 
corilments  are  particularly  suited  to  to- 
day's problems  and  can  help  us  in  under- 
standing these  difficulties  and  being  pre- 
pared to  face  them. 
The  remarks  follow: 

Religiok,   Relevance,   akd   Reautt 
(By  Rabbi  Joseph  H.  Wagner)  ' 
My  thought  for  this  morning  is  not  the 
3  R'B  of  general  education:   reading,   'ritlng 
and  'rithmetlc.  In  announcing  a  title,  I  had 
m  mind  three  key  words  which  will  serve 
as  the  framework  for  what  I  want  to  say 
today.  My  three  R's  are:  "Religion.  Relevance 
and  Reality." 

The  major  problem  of  religion,  that  is 
organized  reUgion.  as  I  see  It.  is  its  Infre- 
quent abiUty  to  function  within  the  frame- 
work of  relevance  and  realism. 

Organized  reUglon  has  only  too  often  stood 
in  the  way  of  man's  search  for  truth.  Galileo 
was  forced  to  confess  publicly  his  error  in 
a  scientific  discovery — although  that  dis- 
covery was  true,  correct  and  monumenUl. 
Spinoza  was  excommunicated  because  he 
challenged  some  theological  dogmas.  A  gen- 
eration ago.  in  our  own  country,  Scopes  was 
tried  and  condemned  for  teaching  the  theory 
of  hhman  evolution.  The  former  president 
of  ComeU  University  wrote  a  book  in  which 
he  relates  that  institutional  religion  fought 
many  discoveries  of  science,  but  lost  each 
battle.  ReUgion  has  a  sad  history  of  opposing 
the  search  for  truth.  It  drove  away  many  in- 
telUgent  people  from  any  meaningful  re- 
Uglous  faith. 

What  U  equally  serious,  perhaps  more 
serioiiB,  is  the  fact  that  organized  religion 
was  often  insensitive  to  the  need  for  social 
progress  and  opposed  most  of  the  efforts 
to  better  the  condition  of  human  existence. 
In  the  French  Revolution  when  hungry  and 
oppressed  men  demanded  some  relief  from 
the  bewlgged  and  bedecked  aristocracy,  the 
religious  leaders  were  on  the  side  of  the 
nobles.  In  our  own  country,  organized  re- 
ligion was  In  partnership  with  the  slave- 
owner, not  with  the  suffering  slave.  In  the 
famous  Gary  steel  strike  when  men  battled 
to  work  less  than  12  hours  a  day  and  to 
be  paid  a  living  wage  religion  was  blind  and 
deaf  to  their  suffering.  Organized  religion 
has  often  stood  in  the  way  of  progress.  So, 


organized  labor  went  elsewhere  for  support 
in  their  struggle  for  decent  living.  Many 
thinking  people  discarded  the  church  and 
synagogue  as  totally  Irrelevant.  Religion  be- 
came an  obstacle  to  man's  effort  to  advance 
In  knoweldge  and  in  justice. 

For  tills  morning.  I  can  only  deal  with 
one  aspect  of  Uie  problem.  I  will  have  to 
forego  discussing  the  great  Issue  of  teaching 
religion  which  Is  not  intellectually  valid,  and 
leave  it  for  another  time.  This  morning  I 
want  to  focus  only  on  one  area  .  .  .  and 
that  is  the  relationship  of  organized  reUglon 
to  social  progress. 

That  is  something  we  should  be  discussing 
on  this  special  Sabbath.  Shabbat  Chazon. 
which  Introduces  for  us  Tisha  B'av. 

It  takes  its  name  from  the  opening 
word  of  the  Haftorah,  from  the  first  chapter 
of  the  prophet,  Isaiah.  Listen  to  Just  a  few 
of  the  soul-searching  statements,  for  they 
symbolize  not  only  the  essence  of  Isaiah  but 
the  major  thrust  of  the  Jewish  religion  as 
understood  by  the  prophets  of  Israel:  "Hear 
O  Heavens,  and  give  ear  O  Earth,  for  the 
Lord  hath  spoken.  Children  I  have  reared 
and  brought  up.  and  they  rebeUed  against 
Me.  Ah,  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with 
inlcjulty.  a  seed  of  evU-doers.  children  that 
deal  corrupUy.  From  the  sole  of  the  foot 
even  unto  the  head,  there  Is  no  soundness 
in  It  .  .  .  your  country  is  desolate,  your 
clUes  are  burned  with  fire  .  .  .  your  new 
moons  and  your  appointed  seasons.  My  soul 
hateth;  they  are  a  burden  unto  Me  ...  I 
am  weary  to  bear  them.  And  when  ye  spread 
forth  your  hands,  I  wUl  hide  Mine  eyes  from 
you.  Yea,  when  ye  make  many  prayers  I 
will  not  hear;  Tour  hands  are  full  of  blood. 
Wash  you.  Make  you  clean.  Put  away  the 
evil  of  your  doings  from  before  Mine  eyes. 
Cease  to  do  evU  .  .  .  Leam  to  do  well.  Seek 
Justice,  Relieve  the  oppressed.  Judge  the 
fatherless.  Plead  for  the  Widow." 

Here,  my  friends,  is  the  very  heart  of 
religion  that  Is  relevant  and  realistic.  Here 
is  not  a  God  who  is  blind  and|deaf  to  the 
injustice  of  His  children. 

The  truth  U,  that  if  God  is  God.  then  in- 
justices upon  earth  are  blasphemy.  Blatant 
luxury,  side  by  side  with  debilitating  poverty, 
ought  to  be  the  concern  of  anyone  who  be- 
lieves In  a  God  of  justice  and  love.  If  any- 
one speaks  In  the  spirit  of  a  God.  who  as 
creator  brought  cosmos  out  of  chaos,  cer- 
tainly the  hurt  and  misery  of  the  deprived 
would  enlist  his  support.  If  God  is  God.  those 
who  profess  Him  cannot  escape  the  demands 
of  those  who  are  treated  unjustly  and 
cruelly. 

ReUglon  is  more  than  charity  which  gives 
to  the  poor  what  Is  left  over,  after  we  have 
satisfied  ourselves.  When  a  man  flghte  for 
a  chance  to  earn  a  decent  living,  to  work  In 
conditions  that  are  fit  for  men,  and  to  be 
treated  as  a  child  of  God  and  not  as  a  com- 
modity to  be  thrown  out  at  the  discretion 
of  another,  religion  which  speaks  for  God 
is  involved  with  him.  The  presence  .^of  the 
children  of  the  poor  who  in  innocence  are 
deprived  at  the  start  of  their  Uves  and  handi- 
capped forever  ought  to  disturb  spokesmen 
for  God,  who  see  this  and  oetentaUous  con- 
simiptlon  right  t>eside  it. 

But  formal  religion  has  largely  failed  to 
remake  man,  because  It  has  failed  to  reshape 
•oclety  Into  which  man  Is  sent  forth  to  live. 
So  what  you  have  is  a  conflict:  religion 
tells  man  to  be  moral,  but  the  society  which 
so-caUed  reUgloiu  people  have  created,  tells 
him  to  be  self-oentered  and  never  mind  the 
other  fellow. 

Problems  of  urbanization,  education,  and 
general  employment  aU  require  money,  and 
money  is  hard  to  come  by,  especially  through 
taxes,  if  people  are  schooled  by  a  society  that 
encoiirages  selflahneos  and  imooncem  for 
neighbors.  Therefore,  and  to  our  great 
detriment,  we  who  have  engineered  the  In- 
dustrial revolution  and  all  the  technological 
advance  that  goes  with  It,  iiave  tolerated 
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duma,  ghetto*,  rata,  poverty,  untreated  UI- 
new.  iiBemployment.  and  aoclal  dlacrlinlna- 
tlgn^  This  la  tb*  dlagrace  of  tbe  affluent  ao- 
cletS'  and  only  aa  we  recognize  It  for  wbat  tt 
Is  can  we  hope  to  more  from  riota  to  r»- 
sponslbillty;  from  urban  unrect  to  civatlTa 
poasiblUty. 

But  there  are  too  many  In  the  church  and 
synagogue  today  who  are  against  this  trend 
which  Involves  religion  In  the  day-to-day 
affairs  of  man.  They  claim  that  all  thla  la 
not  the  business  of  the  synagogue  or  the 
church:  and  that  reUgton  should  not  be- 
come involved  In  the  social  Issues  at  the 
day.  They  want  you  to  talk  of  the  God  who 
comforts,  consoles,  and  blesses  men  with- 
out disturbing  their  moraJ  consciences.  But 
how  does  a  man  teach  about  God  and 
Hla  presence  among  men,  and  yet  blind  that 
God  to  Injustices,  to  the  misery  ot  men  and 
their  poverty,  to  prejudices  and  brutaUtyl 
One  can  have  sympathy  for  the  man  who  says 
he  comes  to  the  synagogue  to  get  away 
from  the  headlines,  to  find  peace  of  mind  and 
soul.  To  be  sure,  that  is  Important.  But  how 
can  one  have  peace  of  mind  in  the  presence 
oi  God,  without  feeling  the  shame  and  agony 
o<  a  lif e  lived  comfortably  while  so  many 
auffer  and  are  miserable? 

If  God  la  God,  then  those  who  profess 
to  know  Him  and  worship  Him.  must  make 
Him  relevant  to  the  real  world  Wherein 
His  children  dwell.  ReUgloua  people  should 
,  transform  the  face  ot  society  from  selflsh- 
nesB  to  responslbUity.  concern  and  true  em- 
pathy ot  man  for  hU  neighbor.  Religious 
people  should  clean  up  a  society  schooled  in 
aelflahnesa  and  not  leaver  it  to  the  sectilar 
Ckmununlsts.  The  loud  talk  at>out  the  evils  ot 
Communlam  comes  with  poor  grace  from 
those  who  are  insenalUve  to  the  evils  of  in- 
Juatloe.  poverty  and  the  terrible  inequality 
among  men. 

Perhap*  it  would  be  well  to  conclude  thla 
aermon  on  the  three  B'a  in  wlileh  I  have 
dlioissed  the  urgency  for  a  rellgloua  ap- 
proach of  relevance  and  reality  .  .  .  with  tlie 
humble  worda  ot  a  man  who  prayed:  "Dear 
God,  grant  us  the  serenity  to  accept  the 
tfategi  w*  cannot  change;  the  courage  to 
change  the  things  we  can  change;  and  the 
wisdom  to  know  one  from  the  other." 
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Tbe  M.16  Rifle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAurokNU 

IN  TBB  HOUSK  OP  REPRSSKMTATIVE8 
Wednesday.  October  25,  1997 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  M-ie 
rifle  program  has  pitted  cost  effective- 
ness against  the  cost  of  lives  and  lost. 

In  1963,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  designated  the  Army  as 
the  Defense  agent  for  all  users  of  this 
rifle  and  its  ammunition  with  instruc- 
tions, based  on  the  cost-effectiveness  fac- 
tor, to  procure  only  one  rifle,  rather  than 
separate  service  versions,  produced  with 
minimum  delay,  with  concurrence  from 
all  services  on  ammunition  and  such 
modifications  as  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

The  Special  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee report  on  the  M-16  was  released 
October  19.  Based  on  documented  testi- 
mony in  hearings  and  field  Investigations 
in  the  United  States  and  Vietnam,  the 
subcommittee's  findings  are  appallng- 

Pirst.  The  M-ie  rifle  as  Initially  de- 
veloped was  an  excellent  and  reliable 


weapon  wfa  k:h  was  modified,  demite  Ma- 
rine Corpejand  Navy  dlsagreemort.  not 
on  the  basl*  of  test  data,  but  as  stated  by 
the  Army's  rifle  project  manager: 

On  tbe  basis  at  direction  .  .  .  (whtah) 
emanated  f  rim  the  Department  ot  tb*  Anny 
.  .  .  waa  further  coordinated  with  tbe  De- 
partment oi  Defense  and  Secretary  McN^ 
mara  personsUly  approved  tt. 

There  is  btlll  no  proof  that  the  modi- 
fications prbposed  will  eliminate  the  mal- 
functions experienced  with  the  M-18 
used 'by  ou|  servicemen  In  Vietnam.  But 
I  certainly  pray  they  will. 

Second.  Both  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
personnel  have  experienced  serious  and 
excessive  malfunctions  with  the  M-16, 
all  based  oA  corrective  factors  tnown  to 
the  Deparlbients  of  Defense  and  the 
Army  as  e^rly  as  March  1964,  many  of 
which  have  still  not  been  corrected. 

Third.  No  move  has  been  made  to  cor- 
rect ammunition  deficiencies,  even 
though  Army  ofiQcials  have  been  aware 
since  1964  that  the  ball  propellant  am- 
munition currently  used  in  Vietnam  Is 
the  major  oause  of  the  M-16's  malfunc- 
tion. It  is  iniportant  to  note  that  this  type 
of  ammunition  is  not  used  in  the  Army- 
supervised  acceptance  tests  of  the  weap- 
ons, but  no  ^ove  has  been  made  to  supply 
the  test  ajnmunltlon  to  our  fighting 
forees. 

Fourth,  training  publications  on-the 
M-16  provide  misleading  Instructions  on 
the  care  attd  cleaning  of  the  weapon. 
Shortages  ot  cleaning  equitmaent,  lack  of 
proper  training  and  supervision  on  the 
care  and  cleltning  of  the  rifles  have  added 
to  their  mattfunctions,  as  did  the  mili- 
tary's delay'  in  providing  effective  lubri- 
cants. Note:  The  subcommittee's  Investi- 
gation conflnned  tlie  reported  death  of  a 
corporal,  killed  while  running  up  and 
down  the  liiie  of  his  squad  pushing  out 
cartridges  which  failed  to  extract  with 
the  only  cleaning  rod  in  the  squad. 

Fifth.  Dutlng  one  period,  an  accept- 
ance test  was  waived  and  approximately 
330,000  rifles  were  accepted  by  the  mili- 
tary, thousands  of  which  were  shipped  or 
carried  to  Vietnam  with  the  Army  on 
notice  that  Uie  rifles  failed  to  meet  de- 
sign and  peEformance  speciflcatlons  and 
might  experience  excessive  malfunctions 
when  flrlngj  ammunition  loaded  with 
ball-propellint  ammunition.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  ammunition  used  In  Vietnam 
Is  ball  propeflant. 

Sixth.  No  instructions  to  tighten  pro- 
duction quality  controls  were  issued  even 
after  continued  reports  of  malfunctions 
were  received  from  Vietnam. 

Seventh.  X^e  State  Department  ap- 
proved the  4ale  of  20,300  of  these  rifles 
to  Singapore  at  the  very  time  that  there 
was  a  shortage  of  M-16  rifles  for  train- 
ing purpose^  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Vietnam. 

The  subcotnmittee  has  called  on  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Army  for 
immediate  investigations  and  corrective 
action  on  thfse  and  many  other  aspects 
of ,  the  M-15  rifle  program,  Incliidlng 
audits  of  tht  military  contracts  to  the 
Colt  Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  Olin- 
Mathieson  ainmunitlon  suppliers. 

Every  possible  step  must  be  taken  to 
effect  immediate  corrections  and  assure 
no  posslblllt;  •  of  similar  failures  in  the 
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I  have  beei  opposed  to  Secretary  ifo. 
Namara's  hahdUng  of  the  Vietnam  iZ 
as  wen  as  to  bis  continued  efforts  to  m 
b«<*  our  Natjku's  nuclear  superiority  h 
parity,  whatelrer  that  la.  The  facts  on  tb 
M-16  make  oKie  wonder  how  much  coa. 
fldence  to  place  in  any  vital  defense  de. 
dslons  domii^ted  by  the  Pentagon's  ao. 
caUed  civilian  defense  hiteUectuals 
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FORUM'S  Litde  Voice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


future. 


HON.  PHIUP  E.  RUPPE 

I    09    ICICBIGAir 
rW  THE  HOtXSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVB 

Wednesday.  October  25,  1997 

.J^lJ^^^^^-  ^^  Speaker.  I  belles 
that  the  Federal  Government,  as  owner 
of  countless  national  parks,  forests  and 
wildlife  refuges,  should  participate  in  tbe 
support  of  the  local  government  on  the 
same  basis  as  privately  owner  lands.  To 
this  end.  I  support  the  argiunent  pat 
f  ortti  in  the  editorial  which  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  CovGREssionAL  Record  todsr 
that  Is,  to  amend  the  law  to  set  a  25I 
cent-per-acre  minimntiri  return  to  coon- 
ties  with  Fisderal  forest  lands,  tlili 
would  bring  some  equity  at  long  last  into 
the  relationship  of  private  and  pubUe 
bands  for  sumort  of  government: 
FORprs  LnriB  Voks 

Our  relatlonahlp  with  government  beooma 
more  dUBcult  bo  manage  aa  we  govermnentai- 
ize  ao  many  proceases  of  Uvli^  which  wtn 
onoe  private  aflbin.  Tbim  trend  toward  Im?. 
ing  govemmen*-take-oare-oX-grandma,  tin 
unemployed,  the  handicapped  and  ao  muff 
others  needing  aid  in  a  modem,  indutUil 
society  and  economy  may  be  inevitable,  but 
tf  It  is  to  be  the  beet  thing  that  men  ou 
advise  It  slmpi^y  mu«t  be  subject  to  publk 
inspection,  comment  and  correction. 

Government's  way  0^  doing  anythlnj  k 
to  set  up  a  pattern,  and  you'd  better  knucU* 
to  it — even  tf  it  becomes  nonsensical — or  Wt 
your  head.  Thl«  Is  logical  and  even  propti. 
Government  Is  luxountable  to  the  people  !■ 
Anterlca,  but  t)ie  aooountlng  process— end 
it's  never  negledted  in  government — beconia 
very,  very  ezpei^alve. 

There's  another  problem  that  It^  hart 
to  get  the  public  Interested  in.  It's  tte 
problem  at  freedom  ot  expression.  Tl» 
I>eople  In  command  of  government  are  alw»fi 
so  bedevUed  by  pubUc  opinion  that  tk«r 
shuah  any  of  tbelr  own  people  who  maki 
public  comment  about  what'e  going  on.  n* 
spilla  over  Into  the  puhUc  jectlan.  Thtj  try 
to  "manage"  the  newa — ^the  InformatioB- 
the  facte — ao  th4t  an  Impression  prevails  tbsl 
is  favorable  to  tfae  oflklals  in  charge. 

The  inevitably  reoxUt  ot  such  a  fyiimt 
tUtlmate  suocees  would  be  that  it  mM 
gobble  up  the  private  sector — the  corpon- 

tlons  and  partn^hlps  and  little  1 Iiirii 

and  individual  entwprtoea — and  the  goren- 
ment  would  be  everything.  The  voices  erfiat 
out  against  thl4  trend  alwayB  do  it  in  tbi 
face  of  governmental  displeasure  and.  wtth 
government  ae  huge  as  It  is  today,  this  takd 
some  courage.  It  also  takes  aome  savvy  oo  tin 
part  of  the  public  If  the  voice  is  to  be  besrd 
and  to  be  influential. 

FORUM  (Ponim  on  Resources  of  Upp« 
Michigan)  raised  its  voice  this  week  at  Mil- 
waukee in  teatiiaany  by  its  chairman,  BnM 
Bu«U  of  Chassell,  a  retired  profeeslonal  li>- 
dustrlal  forester,  before  the  Public  Land  lav 
Review    Commission.    Buell    explained  tliii 


woBXJH  is  "an  organlzatiOD  of  corporate  and 
individual  resource  owneia  and  managers, 
tod  technically  qualified  agencies  and  sci- 
entists. It's  purpose  Is  to  aSord  free  and  un- 
^»ata  public  consideration  of  Issues  affect- 
jng  the  natural  resources  of  Michigan's  Up- 
per Peninsula." 

FORUM  suggested  to  the  Land  law  Ke- 
ylew  Commission: 

1.  Tbe  V.  P.  has  in  state  and  federal  own- 
^Ip  over  40  per  cent  of  its  Umberland  and 
we  feel  that  no  more  lands  should  go  into 
goTernment  ownership  except  and  unless 
(uch  lands  are  of  unique  character  and  only 
Ov  tbe  government  is  willing  to  effect  ez- 
cbanges  of  its  lands  so  that  the  local  timber 
economy  and  tax  base  can  be  maintained. 

2.  That  management  policies  on  all  fed- 
erally owned  lands  should  be  re-ezamlned 
to  see  that  they  are  used  to  the  best  interest 
of  sU  the  people.  Government  single  pur- 
pose usage  of  its  huge  holdings  would  get 
a  look  under  such  an  Inspection  to  see  if 
tbere  couldn't  be  hunting  in  parks  and  se- 
lective logging  In  refuges,  etc. 

3.  Amend  the  law  to  set  a  28  cents  an 
acre  minimum  retiim  to  counties  with  fed- 
eral forest  lands.  This  would  bring  some 
equity  into  the  relationship  of  private  and 
public  hands  for  support  of  government. 
The  U.  P.'B  two  national  forests  paid  aver- 
i^eg  of  6.1  and  9.5  cents  an  acre  and  prl- 
vait  forest  lands  an  average  of  42.5  cents  an 
ia:  This  situation  is  forcing  the  abandon- 
ment ot  private  forest  ownership." 

KHIUM  also  expressed  its  belief  that  fed- 
eral ownership  of  parks,  wUdllfe  refuges,  etc., 
sbould  participate  in  local  government  sup- 
port on  the  same  basis  as  national  forests. 

It  Is  regretable  that  our  local  govern- 
ments in  the  17.  P.  are  so  tongue-tied  in 
^Making  out  for  fairness  in  tax  treatment 
tt  all  lands  In  the  U.  P.  The  situation  makes 
tbe  voice  of  PORUM  specially  courageous, 
Bsedful  and  healthful. 


Butter  and  Gans 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

or  nxiNoia 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  25.  1967 

Ifr.  SHIPLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
those  who  say  we  should  provide  "guns" 
to  Vietnam  but  no  "butter"  for  domes- 
oc  programs.  Others  say  Vietnam  Is 
hannlng  dvU  rlghte.  Still  others  are  op- 
posed to  the  tax  Increase.  Dr.  George  S 
Rniter.  jr.,  in  his  paper,  "Butter  and 
Ouna."  shows  the  defects  in  all  the  above 
Making.  Because  I  believe  my  colleagues 
!Irl.5*  Interested  in  his  suggestions.  I 
toctade  the  article  of  Dr.  Reuter^s  In 
ue  Record: 

BuTrEs  AND  Qvm 
(By  Dr.  George  S.  Renter,  Jr.) 

INTRODUCTION' 

a^^iJ^^^^  *8o.  I  visited  with  Norman 
Oortn  Of  CBS  News  at  a  party  in  the  home 
W  Tom  Tllgner.  We  talked  at  length  about 
«r  mutual  friend.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  sSg. 
Vl^tn^  J?^.  ^.?  ^"  attempting   to  relate 

wi  ^ni  *  greatest  men  of  our  time 
Oorto^!!  ^  "'■'°"*  "under.  WhUe  Iti. 
Kl2f^  *°  P'^J^IP'*'  ^«  suggested  the 
tet.I>^7  .**  ^  ^*°g  ^as  doing  was  to 
St^°'  J*^*  '^^''''^  "^^al  ^tabllsh- 
SSJS  !iZ^  '1*^'^  *^«  leadership.  Later, 
S2S!™*^fH-  PublUher  of  the  St.  Louis 
^^iL^r^''^-  »hortly  before  his  death, 
^^awa  toe  same  idea  to  me  at  the  Stadium 
"»  a  St.  louis.  This  Mr.  Amberg  and  1 


rejected  as  unsound,  ttnoe  when  doea  a 
leader  foUow?  I  prefer  the  recent  statement 
as  ccMnlng  from  a  leader  that  I  read  in  a 
New  York  newspaper. 

I  WW  attending  my  aunt's  funeral  (Mts. 
J.  F.  Cervantes)  and  the  statement  came 
from  Speaker  of  tbe  House  Jolm  W.  McOor- 
mack.  Speaker  McCkirmack  was  aroused  by 
a  reported  remark  by  Red  North  Vietnam's 
Defense  Minister  Vo  Mguyen  Oiap  that  dis- 
sent In  the  United  States  on  tlie  Johnson 
policies  is  "a  valuable  mark  of  sympathy." 
The  \i5ually  calm  statesman  from  Massa- 
chusetts responded  as  a  leader  g&ould:  "No- 
body argues  with  the  right  of  dissent.  But 
if  I  had  an  opinion  I  thought  would  be  ad- 
verse to  the  Interests  of  my  country,  I  would 
withhold  it." 

PaXSmSNT   JOHNSON   AND   CURKENT   LKADEESRIP 

It  is  a  dying  fashion  to  p>ay  respect  to 
those  who  achieve — who  really  "have  it,"  to 
use  the  vernacular.  This  is  the  day  when 
the  fashion  Is  to  be  for  the  xuiderdog.  The 
attitude  is  being  developed  that  if  you  really 
want  people  to  care  for  you — and  who 
doesn't? — don't  be  successful;  be  a  misfit,  a 
loser,  a  victim  of  one's  environment.  I'm  not 
entirely  certain  of  the  reason  fcM-  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  general  social-psychologi- 
cal aberration,  but  I  suspect  it  springs  from 
a  massive  social  guilt.  Regardless,  I  consider 
It  fitting  to  praise  our  President  now. 

When  President  L.  B.  Johnson  went  to 
Washington  from  his  home  in  Texas  harxlly 
a  soul  knew  him  there.  He  was  new  in  Wash- 
ington and  when  he  walked  along  the  streets 
he  received  only  rarely  a  greeting  or  a  nod  of 
recognition  from  a  passerby.  But  seldom  has 
a  stranger  become  so  quickly  a  vital  part  of 
America,  and  seldom  has  one  contributed 
■o  much  to  Its  progress  and  welfare.  Yes, 
he  is  a  man  of  vision  in  a  sea  of  dissent.  As 
President,  he  deserves  our  support  because 
his  program  Is  Just  and  sane.  This  may  be 
expressed  around  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  His  administration  supports  adequate 
training  and  education.  President  Johnson 
realizes  that  this  Nation  can  neither  prosper 
nor  endure  without  trained,  productive  men 
and  women.  For  thla  reason,  he  led  in  a  mas- 
sive campaign  to  extend  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation to  the  children  of  the  poor.  Yes,  he 
also  Is  responsible  for  Increasing  the  opjwr- 
tunlties  for  vocational  training  to  help  the 
physically  handicapped,  and  to  bring  higher 
education  within  the  grasp  of  more  and  more 
of   our   young  people. 

A  once-dominant  groal  of  American  educa- 
tion— shaping  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
jroung — is  gaining  prominence  in  educaUonal 
planning  again  after  a  period  ot  relative 
neglect.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  It 
comes  from  the  concern  of  the  Jotmaon  Ad- 
ministration. 

2.  His  admlnistraUon  believes  this  educa- 
tion must  be  for  all.  President  Johnson 
studied  the  teachings  of  Max  Weber,  the 
famous  German  social  theorist  of  60  years 
ago.  Professor  Weber  attributed  to  Luther 
and  Calvin  the  popularization  of  what  he 
called  the  "Protestant  ethic:"  a  cluster  of 
attitudes  stressing  honesty,  industry  and 
fniganty.  It  was  Weber's  thesis  that  the 
Protestant  ethic  gave  rise  to  capitalism— a 
thesis  so  broad  that  it  can  scarcely  be  for- 
maUy  proved. 

Mr.  Johnson  realizes  that  Weber's  focus 
was  too  narrow.  For  the  Christian  idea  of 
vocation  implies  a  community  of  work  in 
which  all  mankind  has  a  place,  while  capi- 
talism, whenever  it  stands  outside  this  Chris- 
tian ideal.  Ignores  the  community  and  sets 
the  individual  at  war  with  hU  neighbor's 
interests. 

3.  His  axlmlnlstratlon  believes  in  a  dynamic 
economic  system.  Jesus  did  not  outline  any 
economic  system.  Christianity  contribute* 
to  economics,  first,  higher  ideals,  then  greater 
power  through  the  human  agent  to  attain 
these  Ideals.  It  was  not  economists  who  lib- 
erated slaves  or  passed  factory  acta  but  reck- 
less and  Ignorant  Christians. 


Mr.  Johnson  understands  that  unless  we 
alleviate  Uls.  the  ignorant,  the  uncouth,  and 
the  heathen  will  move  society.  Thought  and 
action  from  Amoe  through  the  "war  on  pov- 
erty" demonstrate  a  yearning  to  have  ethics 
d<Mninate  economics.  Ethics  must  be  in  con- 
stant examination  to  meet  changing  situa- 
tions. 

Relnhold  Nlebuhr  has  observed  that  pov- 
erty has  its  materialism  the  same  as  does 
wealth.  By  this  he  means  that  we  are  aU 
subject  to  the  real  sin  that  the  rich  young 
ruler  saw  in  himself  when  he  bared  his  soul 
to  refiection  in  the  Jesus-mirror.  That  sin 
may  be  in  taking  too  much  pride  in  being 
what  we  are  and  in  wanting  to  remain  Uke 
we  are — proud  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
dont  want  to  change. 

4.  His  administration  believes  in  support- 
ing both  wars.  Standing  In  the  smoke  and 
rubble  of  Detroit,  a  Negro  veteran  said:  "I 
Jxist  got  btu:k  from  Vietnam  a  few  months 
ago.  but  you  know,  I  think  the  war  is  here." 
There  are  in  fact  two  wars  going  on  and  both 
are  important  and  should  be  supported.  It 
la  Just  as  Important  to  support  the  war  in 
the  Jungles  of  southeast  Asia  as  the  one  in 
the  streeta  of  Detroit  and  Newark.  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  are  not  unwilling  as  a  people 
to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  In  both  wars 
to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  aU 
free  and  eqxial  people  are  entitled  to  Uve. 
While  the  rate  of  return  Is  greater  for  educa- 
Oon  and  weUare  programs — butter — ^freedom 
is  essential  too,  hence  gima  at  present  In 
Vietnam. 

Jesus  stands  on  the  battle  field  in  Vietnam 
and  in  the  ghetto  and  says:  "This  is  my 
body;  what  you  are  doing  to  the  least  of 
these,  my  brothers,  you  are  doing  to  me." 
A  broken  and  bleeding  body  Uea  there  on 
our  conmiunlon  table.  He  who  eats  and 
drinks  the  one  without  seeking  in  every  way 
open  to  him  to  heal  the  others,  profanes 
the  body  erf  the  LcMtl. 

6.  His  administration  beUeves  in  adequate 
necessities  of  life.  As  disturbing  aa  the  atti- 
tude of  those  who  preach  repression  has  been, 
that  of  those  who  point  the  accusing  flnger 
of  scorn  at  the  Federal  government  is  worse. 
The  defeat  of  the  rat  bill  on  the  eve  of  riot- 
ing has  become  a  national  "in"  Joke  for 
cartoonists.  One  cannot  defend  the  opinion 
which  places  the  major  share  of  the  blame 
for  our  urban  crisis  upon  President  Johnson's 
shoulders.  Instead,  the  Federal  government 
has  for  a  generation  been  ttie  leader  and  the 
shaper  of  much  of  the  real  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  public  sector  of  urban 
life.  Yes,  our  Nation  owes  much  to  Presidents 
Roosevelt,  Tnunan,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson 
in  the  areas  of  public  housing,  urban  renewal, 
public  health,  welfare  reforms,  rtlffer  hotis- 
Ing  code  enforcement,  land  use  planning  and 
recreation,  community  renewal,  and  a  host  of 
other  programs. 

6.  HU  adnUnistraUon  believes  In  a  Just 
peace.  Through  the  ages  mankind  has  groped 
for  some  unifying  set  of  principles  that  would 
enable  them  to  live  in  harmony  and  peace. 
This  has  been  true  not  only  in  local  areas  and 
regions,  but  also  in  the  larger  cultures  and 
socleUes  that  have  merged  into  national 
states.  That  same  quest  for  peace  and  har- 
mony has  been  going  on  in  the  internation- 
al community.  The  long  view  of  hUtory  does 
show  a  tortutous  movement  toward  a  univer- 
sality, toward  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
munity of  mankind  where  the  Intellect  and 
reason  dominate,  rather  than  Ignorance, 
superstition  and  passion. 

For  survival,  man's  first  priority  is  peace, 
and  we  must  recognize  that  peace  can  only 
be  founded  on  the  cornerstone  of  coopera- 
tion. This  is  the  prerequisite  of  peace  and 
there  wlU  be  no  shortcut  around,  or  sub- 
stitute for,  Intwuatlonal  goodwill.  There  are 
too  many  who  would  bridge  the  gap  between 
our  desire  for  peace  and  the  end  of  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  flrat  phase  of  the  Vietnam  War 
began  under  President  Elsenhower.  The  war 
is  being  managed  by  the  men  President  Ken- 
nedy  brought  to  Washington  to   conduct 
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Amnlcan  foreign  and  defenaa  policy.  W« 
know  tboM  ■tateamen  to  be  persons  of  im- 
mutable oomTlctlon  on  almost  aU  matters 
we  would  regard  as  central  to  liberal  belief, 
and  further  to  be  men  of  personal  bonor  and 
ttae   highest   Intellectual  attainment. 

It  follows  then  that  we  must  see  the  war 
through:  It  would  be  as  foolish  to  withdraw 
now  as  it  would  be  to  have  an  all-out  war. 
When  hostilities  In  Vietnam  have  ended  with 
a  truce  comparable  to  Korea,  there  will  be 
future  "limited  wars"  as  long  as  Commu- 
nist exists,  but  this  is  still  the  better  ap- 
proctch  in  America.  "Umlted  wars"  do  not 
kill  or  Injtire  as  many  i>eople  and  It  keeps 
America  from  an  all-out  war  economy. 

7.  His  administration  believes  In  both 
"butter  and  guns."  The  sijotlight  of  public 
opinion  la  swinging  toward  the  Issue  of  Fed- 
eral spending  whwe  It  Is  likely  to  be  focused 
for  years.  Proponents  and  opponents  of  Oov- 
ernment  spending  are  adept  at  using  ratios 
to  their  own  advantage.  As  I  stated  In  Chi- 
cago recently,  "I  support  President  Johnson 
in  providing  both  'guns  and  butter,'  because 
both  are  easentlal  now.  We  must  support 
both  the  wars.  We  must  support  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  program.  If  10%  tax  increase  Is  not 
enough,  then  make  It  20%.  To  cut  either  the 
foreign  or  domestic  program  would  be  to  in- 
vite disaster." 

Dr.  King  and  the  liberals  should  support 
President  Johnson's  programs.  They  should, 
at  the  same  time,  be  critical  of  Congress  If 
either  the  domestic  or  foreign  program  is  cut. 
If  either  program  is  not  enough,  then  In- 
crease it,  because  we  are  able  to  see  both  pro- 
grams through  based  on  our  national  wealth. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  continue  to  support  President  John- 
son's programs  of  "butter  and  guns,"  because 
it  is  the  Just  and  humane  thing  to  do.  In 
closing,  let  me  dte  two  additional  guidelines 
to  follow  in  the  years  ahead.  Piist,  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  spoke  of  America  when  he 
cited  these  values  and  principles:  "There  ts 
no  more  fundamental  axiom  of  American 
freedom  than  the  familiar  statement:  'In  a 
free  country,  we  punish  men  for  the  acts  they 
commit,  but  never  for  the  opinions  they 
have.'  And  the  reason  this  is  so  fundamental 
to  freedom  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  that  it 
protects  the  few  unorthodox  from  suppres- 
sion by  the  majority.  To  permit  freedom  of 
expression  Is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
majority  because  it  protects  criticism,  and 
criticism  leads  to  progress." 

Then,  In  the  final  analysis,  a  wise  scholar 
once  said:  "I  said  to  the  man  who  stood  at 
the  Gate  of  the  Tear,  'Give  me  a  light  that 
I  may  tread  safely  Into  the  unknown.'  He 
said:  'Oo  out  Into  the  darkness  and  place  thy 
hand  In  the  hand  of  God:  that  to  thee  shall 
be  better  than  light  and  safer  than  a  known 
way.' "  Here  is  the  encapsulation  of  the  ulti- 
mate In  faith.  Yes,  our  wealthy  America  must 
provide  both  "butter  and  guns." 


To  Ow  MilfioBt  of  Elderly  Citneu 

EXTENSION  Of  REliiARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  07IEILL,  JR. 

OF  ICASSACH  uaai  m 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiteMtoy,  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  OT^EILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  phenomenal  has  been  the 
growth  In  recent  years  of  golden  age 
clubs,  senior  dtlzen  organizations  and 
retired  mea  and  women's  groups;  per- 
haps the  most  slgnlflcent  sequence  to 
this  movemmt  has  been  the  Issuance  of 
worthwhile  publications  slanted  In  the 


direction  oi  tlielr  Intoests  and  needs  of 
these  elderly  (itlaens. 

Only  noeuily  has  there  been  satis- 
factory oominuTilcation  between  the 
growlnjg  nimiljer  of  retirees.  In  the  foster- 
ing of  information  having  particular  ai>- 
plication  to  cttlzens  in  their  latter  years. 

One  of  the  outstanding  mediums  help- 
ing to  flU  this  void  has  been  Lobby  65 
Digest,  published  in  Massachusetts  by 
Prank  Le  Roy  Johnson,  2  Wright  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138,  now  in  Its 
second  year. 

Its  readers  are  offered  helpful  hints 
for  the  use  and  exchange  of  talents;  the 
understanding  of  ailments  and  ways  to 
achieve  savlnf  s  in  the  purchase  of  drugs 
for  their  treatoents;  also  suggestions  for 
obtaining  tratel  tour  information,  hear- 
ing aids  and  timely  articles  by  competent 
authors  on  matters  of  common  concern. 

Lobby  65  Digest  now  has  a  wide  dis- 
tribution in  Massachusetts.  It  is 
chartered  by  (She  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts as  i.  charitable,  tax  free,  non- 
profit, nonpai  tisan,  nonsectarian  corpo- 
ration. 

Its  columns  have  been  fUled  by  such 
men  of  competence  as  the  following ;  Dr. 
HowardP.  B^ot,  Boston,  of  the  Diabetes 
Foundation;  Or.  William  S.  Clark,  New 
York,  on  arthHtls;  Dr.  Charles  L  Schott- 
land,  former  VS.  Commissioner  of  HEW, 
presently  the  dean  of  the  Florence  Heller 
Graduate  School,  Brandeis  University. 

Others  have  contributed  articles,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Naif  L.  Simon,  P_A.CA. 
anesthesia  diepartment  chief  at  the 
Quincy  city  hospital;  Dr.  Fredrick  J. 
Stare  on  nuoition — Harvard  School  of 
PubUc  Healta;  Judge  Robert  Oardner 
Wilson,  the  Shrine  Bums  Institute  for 
Children  in  Boston;  and  Dr.  Irving  S. 
Cooper  of  sk  Barnabas  Hospital,  New 
York  on  usepf  cryoprobe  In  cryosur- 
gery the  teclyiique  for  relief  of  Parkin- 
son tremors. 

Articles  have  also  appeared  in  Lobby 
65  Digest  coneemlng  the  American  Can- 
cer Society;  the  Deafness  Research 
Foundation  of  New  York,  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
BUndness.       I 

Most  of  this  Information  is  useful  in 
every  State,]  especially  when  supple- 
mented by  Iniormation  in  local  areas  in 
which  the  oublication  is  distributed. 
That  probably  accounts  for  the  many  in- 
quiries Mr.  Johnson  has  been  receiving 
from  other  States  seeking  the  Ucenslng 
of  Lobby  65  Digest  imder  his  copjnight. 
This  publication  is  unique  in  the  compo- 
sition of  its  advisory  board,  which  in- 
cludes outstanding  representatives 
among  different  races  and  religions. 

It  is  dedicated  to  advancement,  educa- 
tion, and  service  to  the  elderly;  and  seeks 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  good  will,  mutual 
assistance,  and  spirit  of  -togetherness — 
through  the  medium  of  "each  helping 
the  other."  This  luidertaklng  of  publish- 
ing Lobby  S^  Digest  has  come  about 
through  thQ  initiative.  Imagination, 
generosity,  a^d  talents  of  69-year-old 
Frank  Le  Roy  Johnson,  a  retired  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  has  been  received  by 
Richard  CaikUnal  Cushing  and  Gov. 
John  W.  Volpe,  who  have  paid  him  high 
tribute  for  hdping  to  solve  the  concerns, 
sharing  sources  of  common  Interest,  and 
for  obtaining  Information  most  ai^ll- 
cable  to  merx  and  women — ^who  imder 
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social  security, 


system  of 


face  retirement  after  they  reach  the  a» 
of  65.  1  ^ 

In  addition,  4«bby  65  Digest  lists  tbe 
names  of  ofllclajs  of  all  the  known  cluhs 
serving  retired  groups  In  Massachu- 
setts— and  aids  In  keeping  each  of  these 
in  contact.         I 

Circulation  of  this  publication  under 
a  charter  Ucens^  in  other  States  will  find 
ready  recipients  to  share  its  intrastate 
valued  columnd  and  rewarding  in  the 
helpfulness  It  g$ves  to  Its  subscribers 


Representative 
Fanners 
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HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday!  October  24,  1967 

Mr.  OU3EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished colleagtie,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Congressman  John  E.  Mosb, 
recently  delivered  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress at  the  ai^iual  convention  of  the 
Montana  Farmers  Union  in  Great  Falls, 
Mont. 

In  it,  he  exptessed  views  with  which 
I  strongly  .agre^,  and  I  recommend  hit 
thoughtful  comtnents  to  every  Member 
of  the  House.      ! 

I  include  Congressman  Moss'  remarks 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Speech  or  Hon.  JbHN  E.  Moss,  Demochat,  or 

Caufoenia,  at  tHz  Annttal  CoNviHTnoN  or 

THE  Montana  Fasmebs  Union,  Great  Falls, 

Mont.,  Octobes  19,  1967 

It  Is  very  refreshing  to  be  here  today  to 
discuss  wltb  you  tome  of  the  problems  facing 
the  rural  communities  of  your  great  and 
beautiful  State  of  Montana. 

I  might  add  that  it  is  refreshing  as  well  to 
be  away  from  tpe  discords,  pressures  and 
bickerings  which  i  pervade  our  natlonsJ  capi- 
tal today. 

There  are  rnynad  critical  problems  beset- 
ting our  Nation  Ssotb  at  home  and  abroad. 
But  their  magnlUide  does  not  minimize  tbe 
seriousness  of  the  problems  facing  you  rl^t 
here  in  your  own  backyard.  In  fact,  the  wori- 
enlng  state  of  the  nation's  rural  economy 
demands  immediate  and  thorough  study  and 
corrective  action.  | 

The  progressive  National  Farmers  Union  Is 
In  tbe  forefront  of  a  growing  national  cam- 
paign to  remold  ■  and  reinvlgorate  our  rural 
economy,  advancing  new  ideas  and  concrets 
proposals.  In  Montana,  under  the  leadership 
of  your  long-time  president  Leonard  Ken- 
field,  you  have  ^norked  diligently  to  preserrt 
the  best  values  ot  rural  life  in  modem  society. 
Each  of  you  deserve  the  highest  praise  and 
the  fiUlest  cooberatlon  at  all  tblnklflc 
Americans.  l 

In  the  last  tev^  years  the  spotlight  of  na- 
tional concern  Itas  centered,  for  the  most 
part,  on  the  \irb*n  conununltles  of  America 
and  their  large  p^kets  of  grim  and  debilitat- 
ing poverty.  Certainly  the  problems  of  our 
cities  cry  out  fof  speedy  and  effective  solu- 
tions. And  you  trill  agree,  I  know,  that  wi 
cannot  evade  ou^  responsibilities  in  this  i»- 
gard.  J 

WhUe  the  pUgit  of  our  rural  economy  if 
been  somewhat  oibscured  by  the  violence  and 
upheaval  In  the  cities,  there  is  a  growttf 
awareness  that  America's  rural  communltM 
and  farmers  also  face  complex  and  serloa 
problems.  There  is  Indeed  a  close  relatioD- 


^p  between  the  urban  and  rural  dilemmas 
jKnr  brooding  over  the  nation. 

Tbe  crisis  in  our  cities  Is  caused  In  Urge 
measure  by  the  gross  congestion  of  people 
which  breeds  economic  Instability,  shocking 
bousing  conditions,  and  explosive  discontent. 
Ilany  of  the  30  million  persons  who  migrated 
{mn  American  farms  to  American  cities  since 
1940  were  "rural  dropouts"  who  left  the  farm- 
ing communities  because  of  the  sagging  rural 
economy.  "There's  no  home  on  the  farm," 
thsy  said,  "so  let's  try  the  city."  And,  I'm 
afraid,  that  despite  the  urban  convulsions 
the  mass  migration  to  the  cities  is  continuing. 

It  Is  s  particularly  sad  and  revealing  fact 
that  most  of  the  people  leaving  the  l&nd  for 
tbe  dtles  are  under  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
largest  group  comprises  young  people  who 
bsve  Just  finished  high  school  and  are  facing 
the  productive  years  of  life. 

I  know  this  figure  is  probably  out  of  line 
In  Montana,  but  one-third  of  the  Americans 
who  live  on  farms,  live  In  poverty.  In  addl- 
tloa,  the  proportion  of  people  without  jobs 
is  twice  as  high  among  agricultural  workers 
as  it  is  among  industrial  workers.  F^irther- 
mote,  our  rural  communities,  generally 
gpeaking,  do  not  offer  first  rate  medical  fa- 
cilities, maximum  cultural  opportunities,  or 
a  great  variety  of  stores  and  services. 

The  flight  to  the  cities  also  means  fewer 
people  to  pay  tbe  taxes  in  rural  areas,  and 
thus  lees  money  for  public  education,  public 
medical  facilities,  libraries,  and  other  Instl- 
taUoQs  which  are  tbe  mark  of  social  prog- 

IMt. 

How  can  we  stem,  indeed  reverse,  this  flow 
of  manpower  to  the  cities?  The  answer  is 
obTloua  but  mighty  hard  to  come  by — ^make 
our  rural  areas  economically  attractlTe  and 
provide  better  homes,  better  roculs,  better 
aebools,  better  amenities  of  aU  kinds.  I  agree 
fully  with  your  President,  Mr.  Kenfleld,  who 
noently  said : 

'^ural  America  has  vast  spaces  with  clean 
sir  and  is  capable,  if  aUowed  to  share  in  a 
laifer  part  of  the  national  Income,  of  pro- 
viding wholesome  living  for  more  families  on 
more  farms  and  In  more  rural  communities. 
...  A  dynamic  program  of  improvement 
in  rural  America  will  help  the  ciUes  by  re- 
Iterlng  them  of  depressing  congestion  and 
shifting  their  burdens  Into  more  self-sus- 
taining areas." 

A  recent  Oallup  poll  tells  us  that  half 
ct  the  American  people  would  really  prefer 
to  Ove  in  the  country  or  m  a  small  town. 
If  they  felt  they  could  obtain  the  economic 
and  social  advantages  of  urban  and  suburban 


The  challenge  we  face,  then,  is  simply 
this:  we  must  harness  our  technology  and 
rwMirces — which  are  the  greatest  in  the 
wwld— to  provide  the  benefits  of  modem 
living  throughout  our  rural  communities, 
benefits  equal  to  or  higher  than  those  exlst- 
lag  elsewhere  in  the  nation. 

Bural  areas  need  more  Jobs  based,  not 
only  on  agriculture,  but  also  on  medium 
UMl  small  industry,  on  research  facilites,  on 
olstrlbatlon  centers,  and  other  enterprises 
TOlch  do  not  have  to  be  in  large  metropoU- 
tan  areas  to  prosper  and  grow.  The  economic 
weight  of  Defense  and  other  government  con- 
wrU  for  research,  development,  and  produc- 
two,  as  weU  as  tax  incentives  and  other  pro- 
FMM  of  cooperative  partnership  between 
government  and  private  enterprise,   should 

w  ?•**  *°'  *"™  ****•  ••  weU  as  in  the 

Mg  dUes. 

But  government  cannot  do  the  Job  alone. 
smi  communities  must  develop  their  own 
one  consciousness,  organize  development 
jwjve  to  attract  Job-producing  enterprises, 
"«  make  the  most  of  their  natural  resources 
•^recreaUonal  opportunities.  There  must 
SSk.*  «'*<*''»*«»  »nd  Imaginative  local 
","™«p  In  our  rural  conununlUes 
^e  basic  element  for  Improviiig  rural 
^«M»  «■  of  course,  to  eliminate  the  high 
i^ZTr*  ^^^  squeeze  now  throttling  our 
ana  oommunltles.  The  decline  of  parity  to 


73  this  September,  largely  because  of  higher 
machinery  prices  and  lower  hog  prices.  Is  not 
good  for  rural  America.  It  Is,  Indeed,  tragic 
that  the  increase  of  233.8  percent  in  our 
gross  national  product  since  1947  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  0.6  percent 
In  net  Income  of  farmers  since  1947. 

Oovemment  and  private  enterprise  must 
evolve  programs  and  policies  which  will 
reverse  this  disastrous  trend.  Unless  effective 
corrective  action  is  taken,  efforts  to  rejuve- 
nate our  rural  communities  will  be  of  no 
avail.  It  is  good  that  in  these  trying  times 
the  National  Farmers  Union  is  putting  forth 
restless  and  active  leadership  m  proposing 
Innovative  possible  solutions  to  the  farmer's 
economic  problems,  nationwide  and  In  the 
State  of  Montana,  including  such  i>ropoBals 
as  setting  up  a  mechanism  for  enabling 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  engage  In  collective 
bargaining,  commodity  by  commodity,  with 
buyers,  handlers  and  processors;  limiting 
government  pajrments  to  any  one  farm  oper- 
ator; providing  more  government  low-cost 
credit  to  farmers  and  ranchers;  and  abolish- 
ing the  so-called  corp>orate  farm. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  stands  four- 
square for  family  farming,  as  I  do.  This  Is 
why  I  have  always  endorsed,  and  will  always 
seek  to  preserve,  the  effective  acreage  limita- 
tion in  the  Federal  Reclamation  law  limiting 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  from  furnishing 
water  at  a  cost  carrying  significant  subsidy 
to  more  than  160-acres  for  each  landowner. 
That  provision  is  the  bedrock  of  family 
farming  In  great  areas  of  our  nation,  as  much 
today  as  when  it  was  enacted  some  60  years 
ago. 

You,  the  farmers  and  consumers  in  Mon- 
tana, are  particularly  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  champion  as  my  great  and  good  friend. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf.  He  is  truly  a  dedicated 
public  servant,  who  fights  vigorously  and 
continuously  for  the  consumer's  interests. 
His  efforts  against  high  cost  electricity  are 
particularly  epochal  and  noteworthy.  He  has 
documented,  time  and  again,  the  overcharges 
and  the  unconscionable  high  rates  of  return 
received  by  electric  power  companies  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer. 

Montana  has  these  problems  too.  Here  In 
Great  FaUs,  the  consumer  pays  the  Montana 
Power  Company  about  $5  per  month  more 
than  he  would  pay  In  comparable  cities  else- 
where In  the  country,  while  the  Company's 
actual  rate  of  return— 11.37  percent — is  one 
of  the  highest  of  any  electric  utUlty  In  the 
country. 

One  reason  for  these  high  charges,  and 
high  rate  of  return,  is  lack  of  competition. 
Montana  Is  the  only  State,  except  Hawaii, 
without  a  single  municipal  power  system. 

Traditionally  there  have  been  three  prin- 
cipal means  to  protect  the  consumer's  inter- 
est In  low-cost,  reliable,  electric  service.  First, 
by  the  competition  of  other  forms  of  energy, 
but  such  competiUon  is  now  rapidly  becom- 
ing obsolete  even  where  the  local  power  com- 
pany doesn't  own  the  gas  company  too.  Sec- 
ond, by  governmental  regxilaUon  of  rates 
and  conditions  of  service,  but  such  regula- 
tion has  seldom  been  very  effective  and  fre- 
quenUy  it  is  pure  sham.  Third,  by  the  yard- 
stick of  public  and  cooperative  power  which 
helps  to  measxu-e  the  reasonableness  of  the 
rates  and  services  of  electric  companies  by 
comparison  with  the  operations  of  municipal, 
pubUc  utUlty  district,  and  rural  cooperatives 
electric  systems. 

The  yardstick  depends  largely  on  the  hy- 
dropower  generated  at  Federal  dams.  This  Is 
because  of  all  the  electric  energy  generated 
in  this  country  in  1966,  State  and  local  bodies 
produced  only  10  percent,  and  cooperatives 
produced  only  1  percent,  whereas  the  Federal 
Government  produced  13  percent.  All  the  rest 
(76  percent)  was  produced  by  the  investor- 
owned,  profit-making  companies.  But  the 
yardstick  is  not  as  effective  as  it  ought  to  be, 
because  less  than  half  (48.6  percent)  of  this 
Federally  generated  power  was  sold  to  prefer- 
ence customers  such  as  munldpalltlM,  mral 


oo(^)eratlves,  public  utility  districts.  States 
»od  other  public  agencies.  About  one-sixth 
(17B  percent)  was  consumed  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  itself,  and  over  one-third  (33.6 
percent)  was  sold  to  private  industry  and  m- 
veetor-owned  utilities. 

TTie  Federal  Power  Commission  predicts 
that  total  electric  consumption  In  the  United 
States  wlU  at  least  double  between  now  and 
1980.  Federal  power  production,  therefore 
should  also  double,  at  least,  U  we  are  to 
maintain  even  the  present  inadequate  yard- 
stick. Unfortimately,  the  trend  is  in  the  other 
direction. 

We  must  begin  to  think  very  seriously 
about  pubUc  agencies  engaging  m  thermal 
generation  of  electricity  If  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  maintain  the  Federal  yardstick 
Traditionally.  Federal  power  has  meant 
hydropower.  Even  today,  TVA  U  the  only 
Federal  enuty  with  its  own  thermal  genera- 
tton.  However,  hydro  alone  wUl  not  provide 
the  large  Increase  In  Federal  power  and 
energy  required  to  maintain  the  present  min- 
imum FederaUy-generated  proportion  of  aU 
power  produced  in  this  country. 

Furthermore,  as  new  hydropower  sources 
become  scarce,  and  existing  Federal  hydro- 
power  is  more  and  more  reserved  lor  peaking 
operation,  it  tends  to  lose  its  yardstick  qual- 
ity. With  private  steam  plants  carrying  the 
base  load,  and  the  coordinated  output  sold 
at  composite  rateSj  which  often  mclude  a 
private  wheeling  toll,  it  becomes  difficult  or 
impossible  to  compare  Federal  and  private 
prices. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  growing 
importance  of  hydropower  for  peaking  pur- 
poses will  make  it  feasible  to  develop  many 
marginal  hydro  sites  which  previously  were 
thoxight  to  be  iineconomlc  l>ecau8e  of  their 
Umlted  amount  of  water  to  produce  energy. 
We  shoiUd  therefore  urge  that  all  such  sites 
be  reevaluated  for  Federal  development  as 
peaking  plants.  In  many  cases,  these  margin- 
al sites  can  be  made  very  useful  for  peaking 
power  by  inclusion  of  pumped  storage  facili- 
ties, which  make  posisible  the  carrying  of 
large  peak  loads  with  very  small  streamflow, 
provided,  of  course,  they  are  operating  as 
part  of  an  adequate  base  load  system. 

Hydropower,  therefore,  can  still  have  a 
great  role  in  the  future  of  the  yardstick. 
However,  it  is  under  heavy  atta<^.  Unless 
consumers  act  to  protect  their  mtereet  in  low 
cost  electricity,  its  role  is  going  to  be  whlttied 
away.  It  is  ironic  that  the  well-financed 
campaigns  by  i»lvate  power  companlea 
against  new  Federal  hydropower  projects  has 
been  inadvertently  aided  by  well-intentioned 
people,  who  are  as  devoted  to  conservation 
as  I  am,  who  fear  that  dams  will  damage 
flsh,  birds  or  Whitewater  canoeing. 

I  do  not  think  that  dams  are  necessarily 
destructive  to  the  principles  of  resource  con- 
servation. On  the  contrary,  the  reservoirs 
provide  water  for  municipal  purposes,  flood 
control,  irrigation.  Industral  use,  and  many 
forms  of  recreation,  including  boating,  swim- 
ming, fishing,  etc.  Hydropower  dams  are  a 
renewable  resource,  and  frequently  are  less 
destructive  to  the  natural  environment  than 
any  other  form  of  electric  generation.  They 
do  not  pollute  the  air  with  smoke  and  radio- 
activity, or  the  vmter  of  our  rivers  and  lakes 
with  heat  or  radlOMtvle  wastes. 

Conservation  consists  of  the  most  effective 
long  term  \ise  of  the  resources  of  nature  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  It  involves  respect 
for  mother  earth.  It  does  not  imply  idolizing 
one  value— for  Instance,  the  sportT«f  shoot- 
ing rapids  in  rubber  boats— to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  It  means  reverent  use,  not  non- 
use,  of  the  glf  u  God  has  provided  to  maw 

If  we  are  to  have  more  Federal  dams,  w« 
must  take  our  case  to  the  public.  We  must 
describe  the  dangerous  alternatives.  We  must 
explain  the  true  meaning  c€  oonservatton. 
But  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  have  Federal 
dams  and  powerplants.  It  le  alao  necenary 
to  be  vigilant  in  protecting  tbe  public's  rlgbU 
to  the  power  produced  by  such  Federal  pow- 
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erplants.  For  example,  on  July  31  of  tliU  yeM* 
the  Secretary  ot  tbe  Interior  slgnwl  *  long- 
ierm  contract  with  the  Padflc  <Hm  and  Bee- 
trlc  Company  which  makea  the  entire  Centtml 
Valley  Project  power  system  In  Callfomla 
an  appendage  of  the  company  iintU  the  year 
2005,  freeze*  the  load  growth  of  existing 
preference  customers,  excludes  the  opportu- 
nity of  other  preference  customers  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  low-coet  Federal  power,  and 
subjects  the  Government  and  Its  customers 
to  an  Intricate  set  of  restrictions  that  will 
almost  Inevitably  Insure  their  permanent 
domination  by  the  company. 

For  four  years  I  fought,  along  with  several 
other  Members  of  Congress,  to  eliminate  or 
modify  the  many  unconscionable  features  of 
the  contract,  some  of  which  were  severely 
criticized  by  the. Federal  Power  Commission 
and  the  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Our  efforts  resulted  in  vari- 
ous changes  which  improved  the  contract 
In  some  respects  for  both  the  Government 
and  its  preference  customers. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  the  con- 
tract was  still  heavily  loaded  in  the  Com- 
pany's favor.  Secretary  Cdall  has  said  he  will 
try  to  help  the  various  smaller  municipalities 
of  Central  and  Northern  California  to  assure 
their  future  power  needs  at  economical  coats. 
However,  I  have  tbe  gravest  misgivings  that 
the  contract  which  he  signed  with  the  Com- 
pany, over  my  objection,  will  make  it  most 
dUBcuIt,  If  not  impossible,  for  the  munici- 
palities to  develop  their  own  sources  for  their 
future  power  needs,  and  for  the  Secretary 
to  be  of  much  help  to  them. 

The  struggle  for  low-cost  electricity  in  the 
next  decade  or  two  will  become  increasingly 
great  in  the  field  of  nuclear  power.  I  under- 
stand that  65  percent  of  the  new  generating 
>«apacity  contracted  for  In  the  United  States 
last  year  was  for  nuclear  power  plants.  The 
most  significant  feature  of  these  plants  is 
their  large  size.  The  average  capacity  of  the 
32  plants  contracted  for  construction  after 
1967  will  be  625  megawatts.  The  average  size 
of  the  nuclear  generating  units  ordered  last 
year — which  is  the  latest  figure  In  the  AEC 
report — will  be  790  megawatts.  Indeed  the 
■malleat  plant  in  the  list  for  future  com- 
pletion Is  460  megawatts. 

Of  course,  the  economies  which  result 
from  large  generators  is  tbe  reason  for  the 
Increasing  capacity  of  new  atomic  plants. 
The  ASC  estimates  the  cost  of  production 
from  a  600  megawatt  nuclear  plant  at  4.4 
mUls  per  kilowatt  hour.  TVA  has  already 
begun  construction  of  two  nuclear  plants, 
each  over  1100  megawatts,  whftsh  will  pro- 
duce energy  at  a  cost  of  2.37  mills  per  kilo- 
watt hour. 

4.4  mill  nuclear  power  may  or  may  not  be 
competitive  with  coal,  but  2.37  mill  energy 
is  competitive  even  with  bydropower.  But  you 
have  to  be  awfully  big  to  afford  an  1100 
megawatt  plant.  TVA  is  paying  (122,700,000 
for  two  of  them — plus  costs  of  the  trans- 
mlasloii  plant,  contingency  allowance,  and 
Interest  during  construction,  which  run  the 
bill  up  to  •247.000,000— plus  $232,000,000  for 
a  twelve-year  fuel  supply.  Significantly, 
however,  even  the  investment  in  the  plant 
Itself,  on  a  dollars-per-kllowatt  basis,  will  be 
less  than  for  a  comparable  ooal  plant — $110 
compared  to  $117.  But  there  are  few  non- 
Federal  public  power  agencies  or  rural  co-ops 
that  are  Ug  enough  to  engage  In  the  gen- 
eration ot  atomic  power. 

Of  the  20,003  megawatts  ot  total  c&padty 
of  nuclear  power  plants  under  contract  for 
completion  after  1967,  only  TVA's  2,229  mega- 
watts and  the  Omaha  Public  Power  District's 
460  megawatts — the  smallest  cm  the  list — 
will  be  publicly  owned. 

Tlie  Hanford  plant  on  the  Columbia  River, 
the  only  other  large  publicly  owned  nuclear 
power  facility  in  the  country,  wm  built  by 
the  Atomic  Knergy  Commission  to  make  pln- 
tonlum  fcr  bombs,  The  Coounlasiofi  con- 
sidered producing  electricity  at  Hanford  1^ 


self,  but  tbs  Obngrnas  would  have  preferred 
to  waste  the  stMin.  Only  after  a  bitter  fight 
was  this  wasts  prevented,  by  legislation  per- 
mitting a  gnml)  at  Washington  Stats  puUle 
power  districts  to  recycle  steam  from  the 
oocdlng  water  tiuxnigh  their  generator  to  pro- 
duce 786  megiwatts  of  usefiU  power — but 
then  only  on  condition  that  they  offer  SO 
percent  participation  to  the  private  com- 
panies. The  private  power  Interests  today  are 
very  strong  Intieed. 

Another  example  of  their  strangle-hold  U 
shown  In  the  rtcent  struggle  over  appropria- 
tions for  the  Dickey-Iiincoln  School  Dam  in 
Maine,  the  first  Federal  hydroelectric  project 
in  the  Northeast,  which  Congress  authorized 
in  1965  by  a  narrow  margin.  In  this  Congress, 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  with  the  ap- 
proving votes  i>f  most  of  the  New  England 
Congressmen,  ^here  power  costs  are  the 
highest  In  the  piatlon,  voted  against  the  ap- 
propriation. Itl  is  most  significant  that  the 
very  threat  of  this  project  has  led  to  at  least 
five  rate  reductions  from  private  power  ccxn- 
panies  in  Malnr. 

The  very  success  of  the  TVA  in  developing 
a  once  poor  aqd  backward  region  has  made 
the  private  power  industry  vow  never  to  per- 
mit it  to  happen  again;  and  so  far,  they  have 
kept  their  vow.  There  are  no  plans  to  re- 
peat even  the  ^anford  60  percent  pubUc-60 
percent  private  arrangement.  Even  half  a 
loaf  to  tbe  pubic  Is  too  much. 

A  potential  i^w  fuel  for  making  electricity 
is  geothermal  feteam — natural  underground 
steam.  Certainly  steam  under  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  Is  a  public  resource  that 
ought  to  be  d^eloped  for  public  benefit  ei- 
ther by  the  OOvemment  Itself,  or  at  least 
by  public  andl  cooperative  bodies  under  a 
preference  clause.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  propoaled  a  leasing  act  to  this  Con- 
gress for  geott^rmal  steam.  It  contains  no 
preference  clause.  Instead  it  provides  for  sale 
of  steam  leases  to  the  highest  bidder — again 
pricing  the  little  fellows  out  of  tbe  market. 

Almost  sixty  years  ago,  in  vetoing  a  bill  to 
give  away  a  bydropower  site  on  the  James 
River  In  Missouri,  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt wrq^te  as  fcHlows: 

"The  people  Of  the  country  are  threatened 
by  a  monopoly  far  more  powerful,  because  it 
is  In  far  closer  touch  with  their  domestic  and 
industrial  life,  [than  anything  known  to  our 
experience. . . . 

ly,  without  conditions,  this, 
itest  of  ovir  resources,  woiUd 
Uy.  If  we  are  guilty  of  it,  our 
bt  forced  to  pay  an  annual  re- 
turn upon  a  clipitalization  based  upon  the 
highest  prices  :  which  'the  traffic  will  bear". 
They  will  find  themselves  face  to  face  with 
powerful  inteiests  Intrenched  behind  the 
doctrine  of  'vested  rights'  and  strengthened 
by  every  defense  which  money  can  buy  and 
the  ingenuity  of  able  corp>oratlon  lawyers 
can  devise.  Long  before  that  time  they  may 
and  very  probably  will  have  become  a  con- 
solidated inter$st,  controlled  from  the  great 
financial  centsiv.  dlctatl^  the  terms  upon 
which  the  citizen  can  conduct  his  business  or 
earn  his  Uvelibjood,  and  not  amenable  to  the 
wholesome  check  of  local  opinion. 

•  J  •  •  • 

"I  esteem  it  Jiy  duty  to  use  every  endeavor 
to  prevent  this  growing  monopoly,  the  most 
threatening  which  has  ever  appeared,  from 
being  fastened!  upon  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion." I 

We  need  anoiher  Roosevelt  today. 

Already  electric  power  is  the  nation's 
largest  Industry.  Its  capital  assets  are  60 
percent  larger  than  those  of  the  next  largest 
Industry — petroleum  refining.  Twelve  percent 
of  all  capital  Invested  In  business  in  this 
cotintry  is  under  the  control  ot  the  privately- 
owned  electrio  power  utilities.  And  they 
grasf)  for  mor*  at  tbe  public  expense. 

Tlw  Stats  of  New  York  has  a  fine  public 
power  authority,  which  generates  20  percent 
at  the  electridljy  produced  in  that  State,  from 
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one  of  the  gro 
be  an  act  of  fa 
children  will  b 


the  waters  of  th4  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence 
Rivers.  These  rivers  are  now  almost  full* 
developed.  Logically,  to  maintain  the  yard- 
stick,  and  to  retain  the  public  share  of  th« 
market,  the  New  York  Power  Authority,  u^ 
TVA,  should  begin  building  nuclear  planti. 

This  is  not  what  the  State  Administration 
has  proposed.  Instead,  it  proposes  to  bring 
power  costs  dowii  by  providing  free  atomic 
fuel  to  the  private  companies. 

Unless  an  enlightened  and  outraged  public 
demands  otherwise,  this  may  be  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  yarditlck — to  be  replaced  by  a 
subsidy  to  the  pmvate  companies  which  en- 
ables them  to  impose  their  excessive  rates 
on  both  our  llghjt  bills  and  our  tax  bllU. 

The  propKjrtlon  of  Federally-generated 
power  to  privately-generated  power  must  be 
maintained  at  least  at  its  current  level.  How 
can  public  powei}  survive  the  establishment 
of  the  large  regiotial  power  pooling  combines 
that  are  coming  to  be  the  predominant  pat- 
tern of  the  electiic  power  industry,  if  public 
generation  does  qot  keep  pace  with  Industry 
expansion?  Elthe^  we  maintain  the  balance 
between  the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the 
industry  or  the  electric  industry  will  become 
ever  more  dominated  and  controlled  by  the 
large  private  m«nopolies  within  the  next 
decade.  j 

The  second  mefhod  of  protecting  the  con- 
sumer from  abuse  by  the  monopolistic  elec- 
tric utilities  Is  through  government  regula- 
tion of  rates  and  services.  There  is  vast  room 
for  improvement  In  this  field,  both  by  the 
State  Commissioos  and  by  the  Feder.il  Power 
OommlsBion.  However.  I  believe  that  de^lte 
the  prior  inadeqi|acies  of  such  regulation,  w* 
should  continue  to  work  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  itegulatory  role  of  both  tbe 
Federal  and  St^te  Commissions,  and  not 
abandon  regulatiian  as  a  tool  for  protecting 
the  Interests  of  the  consumer. 

Most  of  you  ase  familiar  with  the  efforti 
made  during  the  last  Congress  by  the  private 
utilities  to  enact  the  HoUand-Smatbers  bill 
which  would  exempt  them  from  FPC  Jurli- 
diction.  Tbe  bill  was  on  its  way  to  passage^ 
when  tbe  great  Northeast  Blackout  of  Novern^ 
her  9,  1965  occurred.  That  Blackout  grap 
ally  demonstrate^  the  interstate  character  of 
the  electric  industry  and  tbe  need  for  more 
regulation,  rather  than  leas  regulation,  and 
eSectively  killed  J  the  Holland-Smathers  blU 
in  tbe  last  Congress. 

But  tbe  prtva^  power  utilities  are  not 
easily  discouraged.  The  Holland -Smathen 
bill  has  reappeared  in  this  Congress.  It  would 
exempt  from  Federal  regulation,  including 
Federal  accounting  and  disclosure  require- 
ments, any  electric  company  "whose  facili- 
ties are  all  situated  in  a  single  State  and 
are  not  used  to  transmit  or  receive  electric 
energy  by  direct  iconnection,  from  or  to  any 
other  State,  or  by  indirect  connection,  from 
or  to  any  other  Btate  except  for  temporary 
or  emergency  purposes." 

The  Florida  Power  and  Light  Conlpany, 
which  is  one  of  tbe  principal  supporters  ot 
tbe  present  Holiand-Smatbers  bill,  is  the 
largest  utility  in'  the  State  of  Florida,  wltb 
assets  of  about  a  bUlion  dollars.  It  is  ninth 
in  revenues,  ami^g  the  almost  3600  electric 
systems  in  the  Nation.  It  claims  that  the 
"onerous"  PPG  accounting  requirements  will 
force  it  to  raise  Its  rates,  and  that  It  Is  si- 
ready  adequately  regulated  by  the  Plorldi 
Public  Service  Commission. 

In  1964,  Florida  Power  and  Ught  Com- 
,  pany's  rate  of  return  was  12.3  percent,  tbe 
'  third  highest  rat$  of  return  on  invested  capi- 
tal of  any  powef  company  in  the  counoy. 
In  1965  the  Chairman  of  the  Florida  regn- 
latory  commissloii  testified  before  the  Senate 
Conunerce  Comrrittee  that  in  his  opinion  the 
best  utility  regulation  "U  little  or  no  reguU- 
tion."  In  1966,  ft  newspai>er  reporter  who 
asked  tbe  director  of  tbe  finance  department 
of  tbe  Florida  Commission  about  Plorlds 
Power  and  Llght'^  rate  base  was  told :  "When 
it  is.  If  It  stm  exists,  I  don't  know."  Vu 
law  of  Florida  does  not  proMde  for  any  rega- 
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latlon  of  wholesale  rates  and  service.  Thus, 
jf  the  Holland-Smathers  bill  should  i>ass, 
there  would  be  no  one  to  require  nortda 
power  and  Light  Company  to  sell  electricity 
to  a  co-op,  and  perhaps  ultimately,  no  more 
eo.op8  in  Florida. 

Florida  Power  and  Light  Is  not  directly 
connected  to  any  out-of-state  utility.  It  is 
connected  to  Florida  Power  Corporation, 
which  In  turn  is  connected  to  the  Georgia 
Power  Company.  The  interchange  contract 
between  Florida  Power  and  Light  and  tbe 
Florida  Power  Corporation  is  not  to  be 
found  in  either  the  FPC  or  the  Florida  Pub- 
lic Su'vice  Commission  files.  It  apparently  has 
never  been  put  in  writing.  It  «malns  more 
aecret  even  than  Florida  Powlr  and  Light's 
nte  base. 

The  new  Holland-Smathers  bill,  although 
apparently  motivated  to  fit  the  Florida  Power 
sad  Light  pattern,  can  also  serve  as  the  ve- 
hicle for  exempting  many  other  private  elec- 
tric utility  companies  from  FPC  Jurisdiction, 
simply  through  the  device  of  setting  up  a 
separate  corporation  to  hold  title  to  a  sub- 
station, or  other  facility  (even  merely  a 
10-foot  stretch  of  wire)  at  the  state  bound- 
ary, so  that  the  utility  is  not  connected 
"directly"  to  facilities  In  tbe  next  state. 

I  intend  to  continue  opposing  tbe  HoUand- 
Smatbers  bill.  What  the  country  needs  is  not 
exemption  from  FPC  regulation,  but  more 
rPC  regulation  to  insure  better  performance, 
better  reliability,  more  equitable  prices  and 
conditions  of  service,  and  maximum  protec- 
tion from  blackouts  in  the  Nation's  electric 
power  industries. 
/  Perliaps  these  benefits  may  corte  in  the 
proposed  Power  Reliability  Act  \*hlch  the 
FPC  sent  to  Congress  after  the  b^ckout  of 
last  June  on  the  PJM  system  l6  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Maryland  ^ahd  Delaware 
which  affected  13  million  people. 

In  my  opinion,  the  FPC  bill  offers  a  sound 
approach  to  the  problem  of  reliability  and 
adequacy  of  power  planning  and  power  trans- 
miasion.  However,  as  I  studied  tbe  FPC  bill 
I  found  a  number  of  oversights  or  defects 
wbich  should  be  corrected.  Therefore,  on 
August  14,  I  introduced  a  revised  bill  (H.R. 
13333)  which  would.  In  my  Judgment,  rem- 
edy those  deficiencies. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  not 
merely  to  prevent  more  cascading  power 
failures.  It  is  also  designed  to  assure,  in 
accordance  with  tbe  national  policy  adopted 
S3  years  ago,  that  there  vrill  be  an  abundant 
supply  of  electric  energy  throughout  the 
United  States,  with  the  maximum  possible 
economy  and  with  due  regard  to  the  proper 
utilisation  and  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. This  bill  would  also  clarify  the  Con- 
gressional mandate  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  consider  esthetic  and  his- 
toric values  in  carrying  out  its  regulatory 
duties  concerning  electric  power. 

The  FPC  bin.  and  to  a  greater  extent,  my 
bill,  views  the  electric  power  Industry  as  one 
nationwide  public  utility,  consisting  of  all 
the  local  generating  and  transmission  entl- 
tiea.  including  the  public,  private,  and  coop- 
erative segments  thereof.  Both  bills  require 
organization  of  the  industry  into  regional 
councils  to  plan,  coordinate,  and  provide  the 
most  reUable,  efficient,  and  economic  service 
to  all  the  people  of  the  region,  regardless  of 
who  provides  retail  dUtrtbution  service,  and 
to  exchange  and  coordinate  power  with 
neighboring  regions. 

Strong  interconnection  between  adequate 
generation  is  the  key  to  power  reliability  In 
•»»s  of  heavy  energy  consumption.  Every 
one  of  the  18  cascading  power  failures  start- 
ing with  the  great  Northeast  Blackout  of 
November  9,  1965.  occtirred  because  of  In- 
Mequate  interconnections.  The  Holland- 
Miathers  bui  in  addition  to  its  many  other 
Jwuts.  would  discourage  Interconnection, 
«a  hence  decrease  reliability.  The  Electrtc 
«w«r  RellabUity  bill  would  help  strengthen 
tttweonnecUons  and  thus  increase  the  re- 
naoUity  of  electric  power  systems. 
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Both   the  FPC  blU  and   my  Mil  seek  to 

achieve  these  objectives  by  voluntary  ooopM-- 
ation  of  the  various  managements  wtthln  tbe 
regions.  Both  bills  require  that  the  reglaoal 
councils  be  open  to  membership  by  all  seg- 
ments of  tbe  power  Industry  so  that  all 
plans  developed  by  the  regional  councils  will 
be  the  product  of  aU  the  power  systems. 
Including  the  public,  private,  and  cooperative 
power  networlts  within  the  same  region. 

My  bill  corrects  an  oversight  in  the  FPC 
bill  to  provide  for  participation,  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  by  State  regulatory  commissions 
as  well  as  the  utilities.  In  regional  council 
work.  Both  bills  empower  the  FPC  to  com- 
pel participation  in  council  work  by  recalci- 
trant generating  and  transmission  entities; 
however,  my  bill  adds  an  explicit  provision 
requiring  such  entities  also  to  share  reason- 
ably in  the  council's  exptenses.  Both  bUls 
provide  that  the  FPC  may  review,  and.  If 
necessary,  revise  regional  council  plans;  but 
both  provide  that  the  plans  are  to  be 
developed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  local 
utilities  in  the  region. 

The  FPC  bin  provides  that  those  who  act 
pursuant  to  a  regional  plan  shall  be  im- 
mune from  suits  for  damages  and  injunctive 
relief  under  the  antitrust  laws  by  those 
who  are  hurt  by  such  actions.  I  think  such 
grant  of  immunity  from  suit  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  would  be  a  dangerous  weakening 
of  the  protections  against  arbitrary  monop- 
oly actions.  Furthermore,  I  believe  the 
courts  are  a  better  forum  than  tbe  "FPC 
to  resolve  disputes  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
Hence,  my  bill  does  not  authorize  the  FPC. 
by  its  approval  of  the  plans  of  the  regional 
councils,  to  confer  antitrust  immunity. 

Both  bills  contemplate  the  establishment 
of  mandatory  reliability  criteria  by  the  FPC 
for  bulk  power  supply  facilities,  which  may 
be  of  nationwide  or  regional  applicability. 
These  criteria  would  be  promulgated  only 
after  consultaUon  with  the  regional  coun- 
cils, and  may,  in  fact,  be  developed  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  counclla  My  bill  differs 
in  only  two  words  from  tbe  FPC  bill  con- 
cerning reliability  standards.  I  say  the  Com- 
mission "shall"  promulgate  regulations  set- 
ting forth  reliability  criteria;  and  the  PPC 
bill  says  it  "may".  Clearly,  the  criteria  must 
be  promulgated,  and  my  bill  explicitly  so 
provides. 

Tbe  FPC  bill  recognizes  that  tbe  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  extra-high-voltage 
lines,  those  over  200.000  volts,  will  involve 
aesthetic  values.  I  want  to  provide  Increased 
protection  to  these  values. 

The  FPC  bill  would  authorize  the  FPC 
to  appoint  advisory  coordination  review 
boards,  but  does  not  explicitly  encourage 
the  appointment  of  persons  Interested  in 
conservation  and  aesthetics  to  those  advisory 
boards.  My  bill  will  do  so. 

In  addition,  my  bill  expressly  prohibits 
the  grant  of  rights-of-way  for  extra-high- 
voltage  power  lines  in  national  parks,  na- 
tlonaV  monuments,  national  battlefields,  his- 
toric sites,  and  all  other  areas  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  except  three 
types  of  areas.  The  excepted  areas  are  na- 
tional parkways,  which  are  narrow  strips 
hundreds  of  miles  long,  and  two  varieties  of 
recreation  areas  which  frequently  surround 
existing  power  dams  and  do  not  have  preser- 
vation of  the  nattiral  environment  as  their 
primary  purpose. 

My  bUl  also  goes  beyond  the  FPC  bill  by 
authorizing  tbe  administering  agency  of 
Federal  land  to  veto  a  proposed  EHV  power 
line  over  Federal  lands,  not  only  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  endanger  aesthetic  or 
historic  values,  but  also  If  it  would  endanger 
Identified  species  of  fiora  or  fauna.  I  have 
also  added  a  provision  to  clarify  that  the 
Electric  Power  RellabUlty  Act  wlU  not  super- 
sede tbe  Wilderness  Act  in  any  way. 

Both  the  PPC  bill  and  my  bUl  require  re- 
view by  the  FPC  before  extra-blgh-voltage 
transmission  lines  may  be  built.  One  reason 
is  to  provide  a  forum  for  reviewing  the 
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tbetlc  consequences  of  proposals  such  as  Po- 
tomac Edison's  plan  to  run  an  EHV  line  near 
Antietam  battlefield  In  Maryland.  The  other 
reason  U  technological.  The  FPC  wlU  have 
an  opportunity  to  determine  whether  the 
■HV  line  is  adequate  to  do  the  Job  for  which 
It  Is  intended,  vrhether  it  will  increase  the 
reliability  of  service  at  both  its  terminals,  as 
It  should,  or  Increase  the  chances  of  cascad- 
ing failures,  as  it  should  not. 

My  bill  goes  another  step  beyond  the  PPC 
bill,  and  makes  extra-high- voltage  Unes  true 
public  utilities,  giving  to  every  electric  en- 
tity the  right  to  Increase  the  capacity  of 
such  Unes,  by  whomever  owned,  at  its  own 
expense  and  subject  to  FPC  regulation  and 
technological  review,  and  to  participate  In 
Joint  use  of  such  lines.  This  addition  to  the 
bill  is  Important,  both  aesthetically  and  eco- 
nomically, because  It  will  reduce  the  need 
for  unsightly  and  costly  paralleling  facili- 
ties. It  recognizes  the  fact,  which  is  far  too 
frequently  overlooked,  that  transmission 
lines  are  part  of  this  Nation's  transportation 
system. 

I  have  revised  greatly  the  FPC  bill's  pro- 
vision for  granting  rights-of-way  across  Fed- 
eral lands  for  EHV  lines.  Under  my  bill 
rights-of-way  over  Federal  land  may  l»e 
granted  for  a  limited  term,  not  in  excess  of 
60  yearS;  or  for  an  unlimited  duration  How- 
ever, If  the  right-of-way  is  granted  for  an 
unlimited  duration,  then  the  PPC  will  have 
continuing  Jurisdiction  at  intervals  of  not 
less  than  10  years  to  add  to  or  change  the 
conditions  of  the  right-of-way  grants.  ' 

The  FPC  bill  makes  no  provision  for  pay- 
ment to  th«  United  States  for  use  of  its  land 
Mine  does.  v. 

Tbe  PPC  bill  completely  overl\ks  Indian 
rights  in  Indian  reservations,  nft  Indians 
rather  than  the  Government,  are  the  true 
owners  of  the  reservations,  many  of  which 
were  set  up  by  solemn  treaty  guaranteeing 
that  no  one  would  ever  be  permitted  to  re- 
side or  cross  over  them  without  the  Indian's 
consent.  My  bill  requires  Indian  consent  be- 
fore any  EHV  right-of-way  can  be  granted 
through  an  Indian  reservation,  and  when 
consent  is  given,  it  requires  the  utility  to 
pay  the  Indians  for  the  use  of  their  lands. 
Both  bills  authorize  the  FPC,  on  its  own 
motion,  to  compel  interconnections  between 
power  systems— again  giving  priority  to  ef- 
ficlent  public  service  for  the  consumers  of 
a  region.  My  bill,  however,  goes  further  re- 
quiring each  enuty,  public  or  private  to 
wheel  power  for  other  entitles  to  the  extent 
of  excess  capacity  in  its  Unes.  For  this  serv- 
ice, it  would,  of  course,  be  entitled  to  fair 
compensation. 

1  have  added  provisions  to  tbe  PPC  bill  at 
several  places  to  insure  that  the  pubUc  re- 
ceives notice  of  what  is  proposed  and  has  ac- 
cess to  information  on  file.  Thus,  when  a 
statement  of  organization  of  a  regional  coun- 
cil, or  a  regional  plan,  U  lUed,  I  would  re- 
quire the  PPC  to  give  notice  of  the  filing 
In  the  Federal  Register,  whereas  tbe  PPC 
bill  requires  such  notice  only  in  case  of  an 
EHV  transmission  line  proposal.  Further- 
more, under  my  proposal,  all  filings  which 
are  permitted  or  required  to  be  made  wlU 
be  available  for  public  inspection,  including 
coordination  contracts,  such  as  for  Joint 
ownership  or  operation  of  generators  and 
transmission  lines. 

I  have  also  included  a  new  section  direc- 
ting tbe  Federal  Power  Commission  to  survey 
existing  and  planned  extra-high-voltage 
testing  Uboratories  in  the  United  States  and 
to  report  to  Congress  within  one  year  whether 
any  action  is  needed  to  provide  more  labora- 
tories and  to  make  them  available  to  aU 
persons  desiring  to  test  their  EHV  faciUtles. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  only  two  lab- 
oratories in  this  country.  In  contrast  to  20 
abroad,  able  to  test  extra-high-voltage  equip- 
ment under  operating  conditions.  Both 
American  laboratories  are  maintained  by  in- 
dividual manufacturers  for  their  own  use. 
I   need   not   stress   the   hazard   that  inade- 
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qiiAtely  tested  equipment  iveaenta   to  r^ 
liable  semo*. 

Tou  will  be  Interested  to  lauim  tbat  I  h*?* 
been  receiving  ooosldenibla  m&ll  from  peofd* 
all  over  tb«  ooontry  rapportlnff  and  octik- 
mendlng  the  revlalona  which  my  bill  would 
make  In  the  TFC's  Electric  Power  Reliabil- 
ity bill.  Tbeae  Include  oonMrvation  groupe 
(such  as  the  NatlonAl  Audubon  Society,  the 
Izaalc  Walton  League,  th«  Cltiaena'  Commit- 
tee on  Natural  Resources,  the  Sport  Fishing 
Institute,  the  National  Recreation  and  Park 
Association,  the  North  American  Wildlife 
Foundation,  and  others),  various  Indian 
tribes  who  suiqxirt  the  provisions  of  my  bill 
vrttlch  will  protect  against  arbltrary^  ssizure 
of  thetr  lands,  and  public  power  groups  such 
as  the  Ncn-theast  Public  Power  Association 
which  advised  me  that  it  endorses  and  sup- 
ports my  bill  and  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cktoperatlve  Association  which  commended 
the  "very  substantial  Improvement"  my  bill 
makes  over  the  FPC  version.  I  was  pMaticu- 
larly  pleased  by  the  letter  from  the  Coopera- 
tive League  of  the  USA  which  stated : 

"The  changes  and  additions  you  have  made 
to  the  original  FPC  blU,  In  their  general 
thrust  and  Intent,  perform  a  valued  service 
for  the  American  Consumer  and  for  the  typi- 
cal member  of  an  American  cooperative . 
.  .  .  Tou  have  come  up  with  meaningful 
Improvements  .  .  .  These  proposals  reflect  a 
deep  and  valuable  understanding  of  this 
whole  Involved  field  .  .  .  which  puts  In  your 
debt  the  American  electric  consumer  in 
whose  behalf  you  have  fought  so  valiantly." 

The  private  power  utilities,  however,  have 
not  been  idle.  They  are  mobilizing  all  their 
resources  to  oppose  the  bill,  in  communica- 
tions and  contacts  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commlssloo.  the  Committees  and  Members 
of  Congress,  azid  within  the  Electric  Power 
Fraternity.  Unless  you,  as  consumers  speak 
up  to  protect  yoiir  interests  m  low-cost  pow- 
er and  msTimum  reliability  of  electric  serv- 
ice, yon  will  have  only  yourself  to  blame  if 
your  electric  bill  goes  up  Instead  of  down, 
and  your  electric  power  flickers  or  goes  out 
when  you  need  it  most.  I  assure  you  that 
ttaoee  who  will  be  considering  this  bill  In 
the  days  ahead — the  Committees  and  Mem- 
bers ot  Congress,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  the  President — all  of  them  want  to 
know.  Indeed,  need  to  know— what  the  con- 
sumer thinks  about  this  bill. 

I  cannot  predict  when  this  bill  wlU  "be 
enacted.  A  few  more  blackouts  may  hasten 
lU  enactment.  But  oC^QsiB  I  am  sure — that 
the  national  need  for  maximum  reliability 
Of  electric  service  will  Inevitably  demand  the 
enactment  of  this  bill,  or  similar  legislation. 

In  the  meantime,  as  consumers  who  want 
low-cost  power,  you  must  work  together  to 
make  sure  that  the  economies  of  large-scale 
generation  and  transmission  will  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  instead  of  Into  the 
salaries  of  company  officials  and  the  divi- 
dends of  company  stockbolders.  You  must 
work  to  strengthen  the  governmental  tools 
for  protecting  the  consumer's  Interest.  This 
Includes  both  Improved  regulation  of  the 
monopolistic  utilities,  and  the  maintenance 
and  strengthening  of  the  yardstick  of  com- 
petition resulting  from  the  avallabUIty  of 
low-coet  public  power.  You  must  participate 
in  all  the  benefits  of  pooling,  and  not  permit 
the  public  and  cooperative  sectors  of  the 
electric  industry  to  be  smothered  by  private 
power  doznmatlon  of  the  benefits  of  large- 
scale  generation  and  transmission.  For  ex- 
ample, the  new  125  miles  of  346  kllovolt 
transmission  line  which  the  Bureau  of 
ReclamaUon  wlU  soon  be  building  between 
Port  Thompson,  South  Dakota  and  Grand 
Island,  Nebraska  will  help  strengthen  the 
Upper  Missouri  River  Basin  electric  grid  and 
confer  regional  advantages  that  will  greatly 
benefit  your  members,  the  region^  and  the 
nation  too. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  i«*»«faHT» 
your  alertness  to  the  opportunities  and  the 
dangers  that  lie  ahe«Ml  for  the  f-rmi^m^  f^ 


tfeetrte  poorer  is  the  industry  continues  Its 
masatv*  expan^on  In  the  next  decade. 

I  Intend  to  Continue  my  efforts  to  htlp 
eonsumers  obtain  an  the  electricity  they  de- 
Blra.  at  tha  loiveat  poaalbla  cost,  and  with 
the  maximum  jposalble  reliability  of  serv- 
ice. I  shall  welBonie  your  support  and  co- 
operation. I  sh4U  be  glad  to  work  with  you 
In  the  common  ^ause. 
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Mondat.  October  23.  1997 
Mr.  ROYB^  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  last 
few  days  thfre  has  been  increasing 
evidence  of  a  growing  public  awareness 
that  the  fight  now  being  waged  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  from  California  to 
preserve  our  State's  right  to  maintain  a 
vigorous  automobile  air-pollution  con- 
trol program  to  protect  the  health  and 
well-being  of  pur  20  million  citizens,  is, 
in  fact,  the  Nation's  own  fight  to  have  a 
healthy  living  environment  for  every 
one  of  our  200  million  citizens. 

Since  the  House  will  be  considering 
the  1967  CleAn  Air  Act  amendments 
within  the  ne»t  week  or  so,  I  would  like 
to  include  In  tjhe  Congressional  Record 
several  article*  which  have  appeared  in 
some  of  the  oountry's  leading  newspa- 
pers, describing  this  effort  to  eliminate 
the  lethal  impurities  in  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  to  create  the  kind  of  clean 
atmosphere  wt  want  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  childrefi. 

"nie  articles  follow: 
[From  the  WasMngton  Evening  Star,  Oct.  25, 
I       1967] 

AUTO    LOBBT    BB   IK   POLLtTTION    BILL    FlGHT 

(By  iRobert  Walters) 

A  new  controversy  over  the  lobbying  efforts 
of  tbe  automotive  Industry  baa  surfaced 
during  preliminary  Hoiise  debate  over  an 
amendment  to  aj  pending  air  pollution  meas- 
ure. 1 

Callfomlans  ire  fighting  for  a  tougher 
bill  than  the  House  is  expected  to  approve. 

The  dispute  reached  the  House  Rules 
Committee  yesterday,  when  R«p.  B.  F.  Slsk, 
D-Callf.,  charged  tliat  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  "has  run  for  cover  un- 
der  an  attack  ffom  the  auto  industry," 

The  charge  wfs  denied  promptly  by  Rep. 
Harley  O.  Staggers,  D-W.  Va.,  Commerce 
Committee  chaltman. 

At  Issue  Is  a  |>rovlslon  in  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967,  alteady  approved  by  the  full 
Senate  and  the  iouse  Commerce  Committee, 
and  cleared  yesterday  for  House  floor  action 
by  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  three-yeu  expendl- 
t\ire  of  $428.3  n^lllon  to  expand  the  federal 
government's  authority  In  controlling  air 
pollution,  partloularly  in  emergency  situa- 
tions. 

TWO  AlipKOACHZS  AT  XSSUI 

The  disputed  section  Invcdves  two  differ- 
ent approaches  designed  to  allow  California 
to  set  standards  more  stringent  than  those 


promulgated  by  tfie  federal  government  be- 
cause  pollution  Is  a  bigger  problem  there 

In  the  Senate  varsion.  Sen.  George  MurptiT 
R-Callf.,  successfUUy  tnaerted  an  amend.' 
ment  which  said  ihe  Department  of  HealtlL 
Education,  and  welfare.  In  charge  of  tbe 
federal  antipollution  program,  should  al- 
low Oallfomla  to  Bet  tougher  auto  emission 
standards. 


,1 


Under  Murphyte  approach.  HEW  would 
have  the  burden  of  proving  that  Callfomu 
did  not  require  such  an  exemption  irom  the 
national  guidelines. 

But  when  the  iui  reached  the  Commerce 
Committee,  Rep.  «John  D.  Dlngell,  D-Mlch, 
succeeded  In  subftituting  his  own  amend- 
ment for  the  Mifrphy  provision.  It  would 
place  the  burden  of  proving  the  need  foe 
a  state  exemption  on  California  officials. 

In  addition,  the  Murphy  amendment  would 
place  the  administration  of  the  Callfomls 
antipollution  program  under  state  control, 
whUe   the    Dlngell    amendment   would  glvs. 
such  authority  oaiy  to  HEW. 

Virtually  the  entire  37-member  Callfomis 
House  delegation  is  supporting  the  Murphy 
amendment.  They  argue  that  the  state  must 
tighten  Its  standards  because,  despite  all 
previous  efforts,  14,000  tons  of  pollutants,  90 
percent  from  aulkJs.  are  escaping  Into  the 
state's  atmospherq. 

Dlngell,  in  a  rocent  floor  discussion  with 
Rep.  James  Harvjey,  D-Mleh.,  argued  thst 
"California  can  tirrive  at  more  stringent 
emission  standards  tmder  either  the  House 
or  Senate  version  .  .  .  The  House  version  \t. 
in  my  opinion,  better  because  it  alTordi  a 
single  administration  for  the  two  programs." 

But  Rep.  Lionel  I  Van  Deerlln,  D-Callf.,  wIm 
Is  expected  to  Jofn  with  Rep.  John  Ifoai, 
D-Callf.,  in  leading  the  floor  fight  against 
the  DingeU  amendment,  argued  in  a  recent 
letter  to  all  Calif priUa  congressmen: 

"The  House  Cbnunerce  Conunlttee  has 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  auto  industry 
and  voted  for  complete  federal  preemptloa 
in  the  field  of  autp  emission  control." 

Dlngell  acknowledged  yesterday  that  an 
early  draft  versioti  of  his  disputed  amend- 
ment was  drawn  Mp.  at  his  request,  by  tb« 
auto  Industry.  But  he  said  it  has  since  under- 
gone two  revisions. 

Dlngell,  whose  district  Includes  Dearborn, 
home  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  said:  "When 
the  auto  industry  is  right,'  Vm  glad  to  stick 
up  for  them — and  I  believe  they're  right  oo 
this  one."  ] 

Current  reading^  indicate  that  DingeU  hu 
the  votes  to  carry  his  amendment  in  a  floor 
vote.  His  initial  sficcess^was.  In  great  meas- 
ure, the  result  of  an  intensive  lobbying  cam- 
paign by  industry  officials. 

Thomas  C.  Maan,  former  undersecretary 
of  state  for  economic  affairs  who  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers Association  last  year,  presented 
strong  testimony  In  favor  of  the  DingeU  ap- 
proach during  Conmerce  Committee  hear- 
ings. T 

Lynn  Mote,  thelAMA's  recently  appointed 
lobbyist,  "has  bee^  working  on  this  dally," 
according  to  one  li^dustry  source. 

Also  seeldng  subport  of  the  Industry  posi- 
tion is  Lloyd  N.  Outler.  a  senior  partner  in 
the  Washington  law  firm  of  Wllmer,  Cutler 
&  Pickering,  hired  as  an  AMA  lobbyist  Uit 
during  the  congressional  debate  over  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  Saf  Ay  Act,  which  establlslied 
federal  safety  standards  for  autos. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  25.  19«71 
•  DiNGELL  Fights  California  Smog  Cubbs 
(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 
Rep.  Jolrn  Dlngeil,  the  Detroit  Democist 
Is  a  great  defender  ot  tbe  public  interert 
when  It  oomes  to  almost  everything  except 
automobiles.  Regarding  these  he  has  been  a 
vigorous,  effecUvo  inside  lobbyist  for  it* 
motor  moe:uls. 

Bight  now  Dlngqll  Is  in  the  middle  of  same 
backstage  jockeyli^  over  curtailing  smog  la 
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XA  Angeles  and  Oallfomla  generally.  TtM 
^00  has  come  up  aa  a  result  of  Hia  air 
poUuOon  eontnd  bUl  which  Iba  Senate 
in^rirt  last  smnmer  permitting  Oallfomla  to 
iet  tougher  standards  to  curt)  motor  aaliMiat 
fggjgg  thsn  ths  Fcdend  Government  may  aet. 

Purpose  of  the  Senate  amendment  was  to 
tUow  California  to  be  tougher  than  tlie  rest 
of  tbe  country  because  of  the  serious  sltua- 
stton  faced  by  Los  Angeles,  lliere  90  percent 
at  sir  pollution  comes  from  motor  vehicles. 

Wben  the  Senate  blU  reached  the  House 
Oommeroe  Committee,  oi  which  Det2x>it's 
Dlngell  is  a  member,  he  »»"'"^^h1  his  role 
M  suto  mdustry  lobbyist.  Oulded  by  Uoyd 
Cutler,  efficient  attorney  for  the  auto  In- 
ductry,  and  Tom  Mann,  president  ot  tbe 
Automobile  Manufacttu-ers  Association,  Dln- 
f^  rammed  through  the  Commerce  Oom- 
inittee  a  provision  that  Federal  standards 
for  auto  exhaust  fumes  would  prevail  rather 
tbsn  any  tougher  standards  by  the  states. 

DIngell's  bill  would  permit  a  state  such  as 
Oallfomla  to  prove  that  it  needed  tougher 
standards,  but  In  view  of  the  present  position 
of  BfeW  bureaucrats,  this  would  be  difficult, 
peili^M  impossible.  ^  - 

DingeU's  neat  campaign  now  faces  the 
unanlnaous  opposition  of  California  Oon- 
gnsamen.  E^ren  conservative  Sen.  George 
IfunAy,  a  RepuUican,  has  united  with  such 
Oallfomia  liberals  aa  John  Moss  at  Sacra- 
msnto  sad  Uonel  Van  Deerlln  of  San  Diego 
to  battle  against  Dlngell. 

Sen.  Murphy  claims  that  Dlngell  is  betray- 
ing the  health  at  the  public. 

It's  also  claimed  that  the  exhaust  control 
dnloe  Detroit  put  on  1966  and  1967  models 
sold  In  California  have  not  been  working 
tfeottvely,  that  it  falls  to  function  after  a 
ear  operates  around  5000  mUee. 

The  legislation  is  due  to  be  threshed  out 
in  tbe  House  of  Representatives  in  the  next 
fevdays. 

(Plrom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  24,  1967} 
CuiroKNU    Fights    Clean-Aix    Bill    Today 
(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

Csllfornlas  delegation  in  Congress  has 
come  out  swinging  against  a  key  provision  in 
the  alr-poUutlon  bUl  scheduled  for  a  House 
Rules  Committee  hearing  today. 

Their  target  is  an  amendment  sponsored 
by  Eep.  John  D.  Dlngell  (D-Mlch.)  that 
would  let  the  Federal  Government  have  con- 
trol over  giving  California  any  tougher  auto 
eihsust  standards  than  those  for  the  rest  of 
tbe  Nation. 

Callfomians  want  tough  standards,  and 
they  want  the  prlvUege  of  setting  their  own 
St  the  state  level.  This  was  the  purpose  of 
an  amendment  sponsored  by  Ben.  George  L. 
Muiphy  (R-CaUf.)  and  adopted  by  hU  Sen- 
ate eolleagues. 

DingeU,  supported  by  another  Michigan 
iswmaker.  Republican  Rep.  James  Harvey, 
wm  over  the  House  (Commerce  (Committee 
to  his  version,  which  Is  far  more '  palatable 
to  the  Buto  mdustry. 

Callfomlans,  feeling  pressure  from  home, 
wbwe  dirty  air  is  a  red-hot  issue,  have  taken 
t  strong  blparUsan  stand  against  the  House 
jmmlttee'B  version.  Two  Rules  committee 
ttUfomlans,  Democrat  B.  F.  SUk  and  Re- 
PnoUcan  H.  Allen  Smith,  plan  to  raise  the 
"«ter  at  the   panel's   hearing   today 

But  the  big  flght  win  come  later  on  the 
House  noor.  Two  California  Democrats,  Reps. 
Uonel  Van  Deerlln  and  John  E.  Moss,  imi 
MM  the  drive  to  restore  the  Murphy  amcnd- 
■Mnt  there. 

Ti»  Callfomlans  gained  support  from  a 
WW  quarter  yesterday  when  Rep.  Theodore 
a  Kupferman  (R-N.T.) ,  announced  he  would 
^h  an  amendment  letting  Federal  exhaust 
^^^  ^'  precedence  only  where  state 
nwdards  are  less  strict. 

to^!i;»!r^.°  *^^  **»*  *"*o  industry  came 
"turn  With  the  proposal  be  sponsored  after 
•™«  changes,    rejects    OaUfomlas'    elalma 


that  hla  amendment  would  destroy  their 
state's  air  elean-tip  program.  Ha  aald  tba 
atitomakera  are  willing  to  outfit  ears  for  the 
Oallfomla  market  to  maet  special  i«qulra- 
ments  In  that  state — they  ara  doing  ao  al- 
ready. 

But.  according  to  Dlngell.  Detroit  wante 
to  avoid  Xh.t  "leapfrogging"  that  might  oo- 
our  If  CallfonUa  and  Washington  altemattiy 
tighten  their  standards.  TOo.  vesting  stand- 
ard-setting authority  with  the  Vtoderal  Oor- 
emment  alone  would  provide  more  uniform- 
ity. 

Dlngell.  a  frequent  sponsor  of  measures 
to  improve  man's  environment.  Is  confident 
the  Secretary  of  Health  Education  and  Wel- 
fare would  set  standards  meeting  California's 
special  needs. 

His  California  foes  say  they  also  have  con- 
fidence in  the  present  Secretary,  John  W. 
Gardner,  but  cant  be  sure  what  a  Gardner's 
successor  might  do. 

While  the  Murphy  approach  would  put  the 
burden  on  the  HEW  Secretary  to  show  that 
California  shouldn't  get  a  waiver  to  set  Its 
own  standards,  the  Callfomlans  Insist,  the 
DingeU  version  would  put  the  burden  on 
their  State  to  persuade  him  to  establish  spe- 
cial California  standards. 

The  Administration  Itself  has  remained 
neutral. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  22,  1967] 
Caufornians  To  Fioht  ro«  Pollution  Oon- 

TSOL — It's  Lawmakzks  Vebsus  Axtto  Lobbt 
(By  Rudy  Abramson) 

Washington.— The  California  congression- 
al delegation  is  getting  set  for  a  spirited 
Jousting  match  wit^  the  powerful  automobile 
industry  lobby  ovei*  the  state's  right  to  Ugfat- 
en  auto  pollution  standards. 

Thus  far  most  of  the  acUon  has  been  be- 
hind the  scenes,  but  It  is  expected  to  break 
into  the  open  this  week  when  the  Califor- 
nlans  start  rounding  up  support  for  an 
amendment  whloh  would  allow  the  state  to 
set  more  stringent  auto  emission  standards 
without  the  approval  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  provUlon,  authored  by  Sen.  George 
Murphy  (R-Calif.),  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate,  but  it  was  knocked  out  by  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
which  is  handling  the  antipollution  leglsla- 
tlonjn  the  House. 

Rep.  Lionel  Van  Deerlln  (D-Calif.),  who 
lost  a  bid  to  save  the  admendment  in  com- 
mittee, is  now  leading  a  campaign  to  get  the 
provision  restored  when  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967  reaches  the  House  floor,  possibly  as 
early  as  next  week.  Van  Deerlln  and  Rep. 
John  K.  Moss  (D-Oallf.)  wUl  introduce  their 
own  amendment  which  is  nearly  identical  to 
Mxxrphy's. 

If  that  faUs,  it  will  be  up  to  Murphy  to 
save  the  amendment  when  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  meet  to  resolve  the  differences 
in  their  two  bills. 

The  auto  lobby  has  already  started  circu- 
lating propaganda  against!  the  amendment 
and  Reps.  John  Dlngell  (D)  and  James  Har- 
vey (R),  both  from  the  car-manufacturing 
state  of  Michigan,  have  written  thrtr  House 
colleagues  that  the  pollution  blU  "more  ap- 
propriately meets  California's  need"  with- 
out the  Murphy  anvendment. 

The  California  delegation  thinks  otherwise 
and  Is  solidly  lined  up  behind  ttie  move  to 
save  it. 

"This  amendment  is  extremely  necessary  " 
Murphy  said  last  week. 

"California  has  had  the  poUuUon  problem 
longer,  knows  more  about  It  and  has  mora 
experience  than  any  other  state.  I  put  the 
amendment  in  to  make  sure  we  oould  con- 
tinue the  progress  that's  been  made"  ha 
declared. 

"Automobile  manufacttirers  take  the  poal- 
tton  that  If  each  sUte  Is  permitted  to  make 


Its  own  ^)eclflc&tions,  it  would  require  SO 
different  engmee.  That's  the  sUlieet  logic 
rve  ever  heard.  All  they  have  to  do  is  make 
one  good  engine  that  wlU  meet  the  stand- 
ards In  CallfamU  and  their  problems  ara 
acav«d." 

As  the  House  pollution  bUl  now  stands, 
Oallfomla  would  have  to  obtain  the  approval 
ot  the  secretary  at  health,  education,  and 
welfare  before  putting  its  more  stringent 
emission  standards  into  effect  in  .i»70. 

Van  Deerlln  said  he  has  no  doubt  that  Wel- 
fare Secretary  John  W.  Gardner  would  per- 
mit Oallfomla  a  free  hand  In  Ughtenlng 
standards. 

The  danger  he  ^es  U  that  a  different  sec- 
retary at  HEW  In  the  future  might  block  tha 
state's  efforts  to  extend  its  anUsmog  laws. 

Officials  at  HEW  said  last  week  the  depart- 
ment has  no  position  on  the  amendment, 
that  It  is  neither  supporting  nor  c^poelng  it. 
Oa»  member  of  the  California  delegation  aald 
this  atutude  in  effect  is  aiding  its  foes. 

Van  Deerlln  said  there  are  three  valid  rea- 
aons  tot  putting  the  amendment  back  In  the 
bill: 

1 — Callf<Miila,  which  has  done  more  than 
any  other  state  to  fight  poUutlon,  has  dearly 
demonstrated  Its  ablUty  to  run  Its  own  pro- 
gram. 

2 — Aut<HnobUe  emissions  account  for  90% 
of  the  smog  problem  In  some  areas. 

3 — Oallfomla's  present  standards  have  en- 
abled the  auto  Industry  to  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  poUtitlon  control  technology 
and  pass  it  on  to  all  areas  of  the  country. 

In  other  areas  of  federal  regulation,  the 
VS.  government  has  traditionally  set  mini- 
mum standards,  leaving  states  free  to  make 
them  more  strict  if  they  desired. 

Another  notable  exception — other  than  the 
House  version  of  the  pollution  bill — ^ia  the 
dgaret  labeling  act.  "In  both  oasee,"  Van 
Deerlln  said,  "a  very  powerful  lobby  was  at 
work." 

In  the  House  l»m,  as  it  is  now  written,  CaU- 
forala  would  have  to  convince  the  welfare 
secretary  that  It  Is  necessary  to  Invoke  stand- 
ards more  stringent  than  the  federal  stand- 
ards now  in  effect.  If  the  secretary  agreed  to 
thU.  he  would  atUl  retain  admlnlatraUve 
control  over  the  tougher  program. 

Van  Deerlln  said  this  amounts  to  saying 
that  the  federal  government  doea  not  trust 
California  to  run  Its  own  program.  

Though  the  RepubUcan  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee recently  Issued  a  report  calling  for 
Stronger  state  and  regional  control  over  an- 
tipollution programs.  Republicans  on  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  supported  Din- 
geU's successful  effort  to  kUl  the  Murphy 
amendment. 

Nevertheless,  Van  Deerlln  and  Moss  be- 
neve  they  can  get  the  supp<Ht  to  add  their 
amendment  to  the  bUl  on  the  House  fioor. 
Besides  the  soUd  Isacking  of  the  Oallfomla 
delegation,  they  hope  to  get  the  votes  of  rep- 
resentatives from  other  metropolitan  areas 
with  FKJlluUon  problems  as  well  as  those  of 
congressmen  who  support  states'  rights  m 
general. 

So  far  most  of  the  efforts  have  been  di- 
rected at  getting  CalUomla  to  present  a  soUd 
front.  This  week  there  wUl  be  a  stepped  up 
attempt  to  line  up  votes  from  other  members 
of  the  Hoiise. 

The  fight  over  the  amendment  will  prob- 
ably be  the  biggest  Issue  when  the  pollution 
Wll  reaches  the  floor.  The  only  other  dUfer- 
ences  In  the  Senate  and  House  version  at 
tiiia  point  concern  the  amoimt  of  money  to 
be  spent. 

"It's  a  very  forward-looking  bUl,  and  one 
I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  vote  for  even  without 
the  amendment,"  Van  Deerlln  said.  "But  we 
need  the  amendment." 

"The  House  Commerce  Committee  has 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  auto  Industry 
and  voted  for  complete  federal  preemption  " 
he  said. 
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Speaker  Joha  W.  HcConnack  Honored      *'^^  "o^^  of 
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HON.  THOMAS  P.  O^NEUl,  JR. 

IN  TUB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tnesdav,  October  24,  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  tor  me  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeaerues. 
the  fact  that  Monday.  October  23.  our 
distinguished  and  beloved  Speaker  re- 
ceived the  coveted  award  of  Stateanan 
of  the  Year  ticm.  the  Argo  Lodge  of  the 
B'naiB'rith. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues, 
and  so  that  we  may  Join  In  pajrlng  trib- 
ute to  our  honorable  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  the  q;>eech  of  Speaker 
JoHH  W.  McCoRHACK,  and  the  remarks 
of  the  other  speakers  who  Joined  to 
hCKior  him: 
-'  Tkibttts  to  B'kai  B'bits 

(Rccnarka  oC  Hon.  Johit  W.  MoComcack) 
Dr.  Greenwood.  President  of  Argo  Lodgs, 
tedles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  privilege  and  s 
pleasure  to  be  at  the  Argo  Lodge  with  you 
this  evening.  It  U  with  the  utmost  humility 
and  yet.  paradozicaUy,  wltn  tbe  greatest 
pride,  that  Z  accept  tbU  award  wUch  you 
have  seen  fit  to  bestow  upon  me — that  of 
"Statesman  of  the  Tear":  with  humility,  be- 
cause I  know  that  my  efforts,  in  the  context 
of  history,  must  of  human  necessity  b« 
Umlted:  with  pride,  because  I  value  ao  highly 
tbe  approvid  and  recognition  of  an  orga- 
nization such  as  B'nat  B'rlth — an  organiza- 
tion which  has  always  distinguished  itself  by 
devotion  to  the  political  ideal  of  democracy, 
the  social  ideal  of  equal  opportunity,  and  tbe 
humanistic  Ideal  of  Individual  dignity  and 
wortli. 

B'nal  B'rlth  is,  as  I~'ahi~~,8ure  you  must 
know,  tbe  eldest  Jewish  servlbe  group  In  tbe 
world,  celebrating  its  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fourth  birthday  this  month.  B'nal 
B'rlth  has  always.  In  my  estimation,  stood  as 
a  singular  force  in  the  long  struggle  of  men 
for  realization  of  their  common  bond  in 
human  brotherhood.  It  is  an  association  de- 
voted to  preserving  tbe  cultural  Identity  of 
Judaism,  while  seeking,  nevertheless,  to 
reconcile  the  best  in  Jewish  ethical  tradition 
with  the  American  concept  of  democracy.  In 
the  Nation,  and  here  in  Washington,  where 
It  is  so  weU  represented  by  the  Argo  Ixxlge, 
B'nal  B'rlth  has  been  an  unrelenting  devotee 
to  tbe  causes  of  citizenship,  education, 
charity,  and  moral  soundness — causes  wblch 
both  Judaism  and  Americanism  have  consist- 
ently espoused. 

Iiet  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  work  of 
B'nal  B'rlth  m  educating  the  populace  for 
responsible  citizenship.  This  abiding  concern 
of  B'nal  B'rlth  is  anteceded  in  the  words  of 
the  great  Hebrew  sage  Hlllel,  who  counseled 
two  thousand  years  ago:  "Separate  not  thy- 
self from  the  conunuiUty."  B'nal  B'rlth  has 
staked  its  very  existence  upon  this  precept — 
that  a  man  can  realize  his  proper  potential 
only  by  relating  in  an  active  and  meaningful 
way  to  the  society  in  which  be  lives.  By 
cultivating  in  American  citizens  a  sense  of 
the  richneos  of  tbelr  heritage,  and  a  con- 
comitant sense  of  the  responsibilities  im- 
posed by  that  hostage — by  constantly  striv- 
ing to  clarify  the  value  and  meaning  of 
American  citizenship.  B'nal  B'rlth  con- 
tributes substantially  and  unreservedly  to 
upholding  the  principles  which  have  made 
America  strong. 

In  serving  the  ideal  d  education,  no  leas 
—than  that  of  citizenship,  B'nal  B'rlth  is  en- 
gaged In  the  vital  task  of  reaching  the  minds 
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ronth — or  guiding  botli  tbm 
splrlttial  sensll  lOltles  and  vocational  apti- 
tudes of  that  segment  of  our  population  tqion 
wblch  the  very  future  of  the  Nation  wlU  de- 
pend. The  B'n«l  B'rlth  Youth  Orgaolsatloii. 
the  B'nal  B'rltk  Vocational  Service,  and  tbe 
Hlllel  Foundations  are  vital  adjuncts  of  B'nal 
B'rlth's  comnUltoaent  to  young  i>eople  ot  tta* 
Jewish  faith — and.  In  a  larger  sense,  of  aU 
America.  . 

The  cause  of  fcbarity  is  a  special  interest  of 
B'nal  B'rlth — niore  urgent  perhaps,  than  the 
causes  of  citizeiisbip  and  education — though 
no  less  vital :  aiid  I  mean  charity  In  the  sense 
of  benevolent  xxrial  work,  as  well  as  charitji 
in  the  ;sense  fof  human  compassion  and 
brotherly  love,  i 

In  the  first  ciise,  to  illustrate,  I  point  out 
that  B'nal  B'rltti  actively  participated  In  dis- 
aster relief  thlj^en  years  before  the  birth  of 
the  Red  Cross,  jand  established  both  orphan 
homes  and  hospitals  soon  after  Its  Inception 
in  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  Throughout 
Its  history  B'nal  B'rlth  has  been  active  tn 
providing  for  Jews  throughout  the  world  who 
have  suffered  tke  bitter  consequences  of  dis- 
crimination and  oppression. 

Of  prime  Importance,  in  fact.  In  Illustrat- 
ing B'nal  B'rlth^  concern  for  the  cause  of  hu- 
man understanding,  is  the  task  your  organi- 
zation has  undertaken  In  seeking  to  dispel, 
wherever  possltfle,  the  ugly  manifestations  of 
prejudice  and  intolerance.  Created  to  inspire 
in  all  men  a  tdlerance  for  others,  the  Anti- 
Defamation  Iicague  of  B'nal  B'rith  has  many 
times  over  proved  its  effectiveness  and  worth. 
I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
Antl-Deramatiab  League  stands  among  the 
vanguard  of  those  organizations  by  whose  ef- 
forts we  enjoy  a  modicum  of  racial  and  reli- 
gious harmony  in  the  UB.  today — however, 
marred  by  rudp  intrusions  of  bigotry  and 
violence  that  harmony  may  be. 

Finally — in  promoting  the  solid  and  time- 
proven  ethical  values  contained  throughout 
history  by  the  vessel  of  Jewish  culture  and 
faith— in  workibg  to  synthesize  the  ancient 
Jewish  heritage  of  moral  aOlrmatlon — based 
upon  the  tbreefpld  foundation  of  study,  serv- 
ice, and  benevolence — in  working  to  synthe- 
size the  Jewish  heritage  with  the  distinctively 
American  legacy  of  democracy  and  political 
freedom,  B'nal  B'rith  is  working  to  ensure  the 
coming  of  that  day  when  men  may  answer 
with  proud  affliinatlon  the  ancient  question: 
Am  I  my  brother's  keei>er? 

The  fundamental  and  salient  purpose  of 
B'nal  B'rtth  Is  aptly  summarized,  I  think.  In 
a  recently  published  statement  of  the  B'nal 
B'rith  Foundation: 

"[B'nal  B'rith]  Is  both  a  creature  and  de- 
fender of  Judaism.  The  programs  it  under- 
takes have  a  siigle  underljrlng  purpose — to 
strengthen  and  jstimulate  Jewish  conununlty 

ufe.  r 

"This  ...  is  L  task  at  two  dimensions.  In 
a  free  society  ^ere  Jews  have  that  greatest 
of  freedoms — tlie  right  of  being  themselves — 
there  is  a  correlative  responsibility  for  Jews 
to  express  their  religious  heritage  creatively. 
In  ways  that  contribute  to  democratic  living. 

"This  is  B'nalJB'rithl  cause. 

•The  other  side  of  the  problem  exists  in 
lands  where  Jews  are  told  how  to  be  Jewish — 
denied  the  right  to  be  Jews  on  their  own 
terms.  Here  the  task  Is  to  fight  against  the 
discriminations  and  the  forced  erosions  of 
Jewish  religious  and"  cultural  life. 

"This  too  is  ^'nai  B'rith's  cause." 

In  short,  B'nfi  B'rtth  is  a  source  of  con- 
stant strength  In  our  National  striving  for 
the  recognition  by  every  man  of  the  Integrity 
of  every  individual  and  of  every  religious  and 
ethnic  group;  for  the  triumph  of  prtndple 
and  the  vindication  of  right;  for  the  noble 
assertion  of  mihd  and  spirit  over  the  base- 
'ness  of  appetilv  and  the  pride  of  passion. 
The  long  hlstor^  of  yoiw  organization,  wlilch 
has  grown  froni  12  to  over  500,000  members, 
is  a  testameni  to  the  opportunities  for 
human  improvonent  which  democracy  pro- 
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late  President  Kennedy  to 


such    aa   B'aal 


BMth  are  an  eesebtial  part  ot  a  free  sodety 
The  long  history  and  wide  range  of  B'nit 
B'rith  intweets  have  been  a  positive  and  con- 
atructive  force  for  a  good  part  of  the  lUstorr 
ot  our  Nation."  ' 

May  you  contln|ie  in  your  positive  and  con- 
structlve  influence,  secure  In  the  knowledm 
Of  past  accomplishment,  yet  challenged  by 
the  rich  opportunities  which  the  future  so 
numerously  bestows. 

Rekabxs  bt  Edw4|Ro  RasxiTBi.Trsc,  Past  Pais- 

DKNT,  AKGO  LOIXtB.  B'tTAI  B'BITH;   PAST  PUsi. 
DCNT,    DISTBICT    GRAND    LODGS    No.    5,    B'K*I 

B'sttr;    Natiomal    Hn.i.w.    CoiuiissinNn 
B'NAi  BInH 

Mr.  Speaker,  frfcnds,  it  is  strikingly  fitting 
that  we  who  represent  America's  oldest,  larg- 
esrt  and  most  distinguished  Je'wlsh  service  or- 
ganization, B'nal  B'rith.  have  voted  unan- 
imously ttila  year  to  hontw  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Tou  have  similarly  given  not  only  to  Am«r,i 
lea  but  to  citizens  of  the  world  a  long  and 
distinguished  service.  I  searched  thru  Web- 
ster's  dictionary  laa  it  defines  "statesmso." 
Webeter  says:  "One  advanced  in  the  prla- 
clples  or  art  of  gofvemment;  one  actively  en- 
gaged in  conducting  the  business  of  govern- 
ment or  in  shaiilng  its  pedicles;  one  wbo 
exercises  political  leadership  wisely  without 
partisanship,  in  the  general  interest."  But 
this  we  know  only  partly  defines  our  eminent 
honoree.  Tour  htst  of  friends  and  admiret* 
everywhere  woxild  add  yotu-  deep  compassion 
for  aU  humans  regardless  ot  faith,  color  or 
creed,  your  striving  to  uplift  the  poor,  and 
seeking  greater  dignity  and  worth  for  the 
Individual.  We  respect  your  deep  moral  and 
spiritual  belief  and  fervor.  We  applaud  yoar 
compvelllng  love  and  tiSection  fc»-  children 
and  the  aged,  and  your  diligent  labors  whlct 
reach  out  and  benefit  all  segments  ot  our 
great  American  community. 

Because  ot  your  attributes  as  a  great  Amer- 
ican, a  great  leader,  a  great  servant  o(  tti« 
American  people,  and  not  the  least,  a  great 
friend,  we  in  Argo  Lodge  of  B'nal  B'riUi— 
Which  means  as  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  sou 
of  the  covenant--|ionoc  you  tonight  with  Mat 
highest  a^;ard  it  14  within  our  power  to  give— 
our  statesmanof  fche  yetir  awEuxl. 

It  is  my  pletewre  to  present  to  you  now  t 
yoimg  Massachusetts  attorney,  formerly  a*. 
soclated  with  ono  of  your  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Hon.  Torbert  McEtonald,  7th  Ifaua- 
chusetts  District,  Mr.  E^win  O.  Krasnow,  tIm 
president  of  Argo  Lodge,  who  will  now,  on 
behalf  of  the  mass  membership  of  our  lodges 
make  the  formal  presentation. 


twi^  G. 


Remakks  bt  Ebwi^  g.  Kkasnow,  Vick  Pus- 
dent  or  Aboo  I  Loooc,  B'NAi  B'arrH  un 
Chaouiam  or  Statebxan  or  thi  Tiu 
AwASs  CoiCMrrrxx 

It  has  been  sa|d  that  the  difference  be- 
tween a  poUUciaa  and  a  statesman  Is  MxtX 
a  politician  thihkz  only  of  the  next  election, 
whereas  a  state«nan  thinks  of  the  not 
generation.  I 

We  are  here  tcBilght  to  pay  tribute  to  i 
great  statesman.  Speaker  Jotin  W.  McCor- 
mack,  a  man  whfwc  distinguished  career  In 
public  SMVlce  is  marked  by  an  ability  to 
think  and  act  on  {behalf  of  tbe  next  gener*- 
tion. 

Tbe  recipient  ef  the  1967  Statesman  o( 
the  Tear  Award  yanks  as  one  of  the  great- 
est leaders  in  ovk  national  lilstory.  Begin- 
ning in  1917  when  be  was  elected  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional 
Convention,  John  McCormack  has  devoted 
half  a  century  to  public  service.  Prior  to 
ctxnlng  to  Washington,  D.  C.  as  a  Congress- 
man in  1928,  he  ealisted  in  the  United  Statei 
Army  and  subsequently  served  In  both 
Houses  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 

To  give  proper  recognition  at  this  time  to 
his  manifold  achievements  during  39  yesn 


of  service  in  the  Congreae  is  as  futile  as  try- 
ing to  telescope  onto  a  small  television 
(creen  the  dimensions  and  grandeur  of  thw 
ftsn  in  the  universe.  Speaker  McCormack 
]iu  been  in  the  forefront  of  leadership  aa 
in^iratlonal  architect,  master  parllamen- 
taiian  and  resolute  fighter  for  the  passage 
of  laws  to  help  the  underprivileged  and  op- 
pressed, to  strength  our  country's  defenses 
»nd  to  preserve  basic  democratic  freedoma 
For  example,  John  McCormack's  leader- 
ship in  the  1930'8  as  a  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  ComnUttee 
played  a  large  role  in  the  passage  of  the 
early  Roosevelt  legtslation  which  brought 
our  country  out  of  the  deep  1929  depression. 
Name  any  landmark  noeasure  enacted  by  the 
Congress  In  recent  times — be  it  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  the  secret  financing  of  the  vital 
Usntiattan  atomic  bomb  project,  the  Uberal- 
Izatlon  of  our  Immigration  laws,  the  estab- 
Usbment  of  our  space  program,  the  passage 
ol  dvU  rights  legislation — history  will  show 
that  John  McCormack,  working  diligently 
behind  the  scenes,  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  these  achievements. 

We  pay  tribute  tonight  to  a  man  who  has 
been  twnored  many  times  In  the  past  by  his 
teUow  man.  The  leading  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  our  nation  have  acclaimed 
lUm  for  his  work  in  education  and  for  his 
efforts  in  other  legislative  areas  directly  af- 
fecting the  well  being  of  children  by  con- 
lerring  honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law 
upon  the  Speaker. 

He  has  been  honored  by  all  religious  faiths 
He  holds  the  Peace  Medal  of  the  Order  of 
catholic  Laymen.  He  has  been  honored  by 
tbe  Vatican  as  a  Knight  of  Malta.  Several 
Jewish  organizations  have  paid  tribute  to 
the  Speaker  for  bis  unrelenting  support  of 
the  demojcratlc  State  of  Israel.  Indeed  Argo 
Lodge  presented  him  with  its  coveted  Ameri- 
eanlsatlon  Award  in  1967. 

■nie  people  of  his  district  and  his  home 
lUte  of  Massachusetts  have  honored  him  on 
many  occasions.  Last  year  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  officially  declared 
March  16th  as  Jolm  W.  McCormack  Day. 
■nie  people  of  Boston  have  named  a  new  63 
million  school  building  In  Dorchester  In  his 
honor.  The  John  W.  McCormack  School  will 
provide  for  the  education  of  more  than  lioo 
pnpUs  each  year.  Such  an  honor— the  nam- 
ing of  a  new  public  school — has  not  been  p-e- 
Tlously  granted  to  a  public  figure  during  his 
Ufetime. 

His  colleagues  In  the  Congress  have 
honored  John  McCormack  by  unardmously 
ejecting  him  as  Speaker  of  the  House  during 
the  BTth  through  90th  Congresses.  The 
Speaker,  a  man  whose  word  Is  his  bond  u 
rae  of  the  most  loved  and  respected  Me'm- 
oen  of  the  House. 

He  has  been  honored  on  many  occasions  by 
Residents  Roosevelt.  Truman,  Elsenhowe- 
Kmnedy  and  Johnson,  each  of  whom  has 
looked  to  Speaker  McCormack  for  advice  and 
wtmsel.  President  Johnson  has  stated  that 
™jmow8  of  no  person  who  has  been  more 
WToted,  who  has  been  more  courageous  un- 
w  flre,  and  who  has  been  more  compasclon- 
«•  for  his  fellow  man  than  our  beloved 
2««-  The  President  sent  the  following 
J«^p»m  to  the  Lodge  and  asked  that  it  be 
JJM^to  the  Speaker  tonight    The  telegram 

.Ww  of  B'nal  B'rith  U  presenUng  its 
^t«man  of  the  Year  Award'  to  my  good 
m«d,  John  McCormack.  Speaker  McCor- 
»^.  entire  public  career  bis  refiected  hi. 
*«^tion  to  the  democratic  principle, 
^^t^  u°^  organization  has  done  so 
B«ch  to  uphold.  Your  award  is  mo3t  fltUng- 
•M  I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 

^y  L^e;''"*  *°  "^"^  ""'  '^*  ^P'*^""' 

hll"»^.  **  »''*y  "^  ''*™  *>*8t  Wishes  to 
•"im  and  to  all  who  are  present  tonight. 

.  "Ltndon  B.  Johnson." 
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Speaker  McCormack.  no  slngU  pUqus  or 
citation  could  even  begin  to  describe  tha  onW 
standing  contril>utloii  you  haw  made  to  tbe 
nation,  the  world  and  mankind.  We  o(  Aim 
Lodge  are  forced  to  be  o<mtent  with  the  fol- 
lowing  phrases: 

"Argo  Lodge,  B'nal  B'rith  salutes  Hon.  John 
W.  McCormack.  Speaker,  United  States  House 
oC  Representatives,  aa  Statesman  of  the 
Year  for  his  faithful  service  to  ths  United 
States  as  a  dedicated  legislator,  compassion- 
ate humanitarian  and  courageous  fighter  for 
freedom  and  world  peace.  Washington  DC 
October  23,   1967.-  "    '' 

The  officers  and  members  of  Argo  Lodge 
wish  you  many  more  years  of  similar  out- 
standing public  service. 
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.  ^'^'  **  •■•  *^^  "*y  reader,  are  over- 
Joyed.  Tou  should  get  better  headlines  And 
•o  kmg  as  no  (xie  is  deceived,  what's  the 
hann? 


Emergency  Pbone  Numbers 
-^EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or  iNDiAirA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  24,  1967 


The  Mayer  of  Washington,  or  What's 
in  a  Name 


SPEECH 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

9r    ICINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  some  objecUon  in  the  Congress  to 
the  popular,  and  joumalisUc  custom  of 
caUing  the  chief  executive  of  the  DUtrict 
of  Columbia  "Mayor"  Walter  Washing- 
ton  instead  of  using  his  technically  cor- 
rect tiUe  of  EUstrlct  Commissioner.  This 
surely  must  be  one  of  the  more  minor 
Issues  facing  the^Tongress,  but  I  thought 
the  Members  might  like  to  read  why  the 
Washington  Star  prefers  'Mayor  Wash- 
ington: 

Ma.  Matob 
In  a  letter  the  other  day  one  of  our  readers 
asked  a  good  question:  Why.  all  of  a  sudden, 
is  everyone  going  along  with  this  business 
of  calling  Walter  Washington  the  new  mayor 
when  his  real  title  is  District  Commissioner? 

There  is  no  mystery  about  how  it  started 
or  why.  The  Pasfildent  began  using  the  term.' 
rather  pointedly,  at  Washington's  oath  of 
office  ceremony  three  weeks  ago.  He  has  taken 
every  opportunity  to  use  it  since.  He  obvi- 
ously wants  it  to  take  hold.  And  the  reason 
U  that  "mayor"  makes  the  EMstrict  sound 
morfe  like  other  cities.  It  ImpUes  that  through 
the  Johnson .  reorganization  plan  the  new 
District  head  has  been  vested  with  powers 
which  would  be  quite  impossible  if  he  were 
merely  a  "commissioner." 

None  of  which  is  really  true,  and  no  one 
of  course,  should  be  taken  in  by  this  poUUcai 
ploy.  So  why  are  we  being  taken  in? 

Well,  we  might,  weaving  and  dodging  note 
that  Webster  does  define  "mayor"  as  the 
"chief  executive  officer  of  a  mumclpal  cor- 
poration." which  Walter  Washington  cer- 
tainly u.  Or  that  mayors,  in  some  ciUes  are 
in  fact  appointed  rather  than  elected'  Or 
even  that  Walter  Washington,  after  ail  needs 
all  the  prestige  Just  now  that' he  can  muster 
by  any  means. 

But  the  simple  truth  is  that  we  are  per- 
suaded by  a  consideration  of  purely  personal 
convenience:    the   word   "commissioner"   to  ■ 
put  it  bluntly.  Just  doesn't  fit  in  headlines 
"Mayor  "  fits  fine. 

It  used  to  be  that  we  got  around  this 
dilemma  by  using  names  such  as  Tobriner 
Duncan  or  Mathe.  But  "Washington"  let's 
face  It,  counts  neariy  as  long  in  the  cooy 
book  as  "commissioner."  Besides,  the  person 
is  apt  to  l>e  confused  with  the  city.  And  we've 

S^'='  ^  *""•  °'  ^°^  ^^0  call  pewrfe 
FDR  or  LBJ— so  WW  Is  out.  Hwpio 


^  Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  an 
article  In  the  Kokomo  Times  describing 
the  value  of  the  single,  uniform  emer- 
gency phone  numbers  for  nre  and  police 
calls.  The  author  picks  out  some  interest- 
ing cases  showing  when  and  where  such 
numbers  would  be  an  invaluable  assist- 
ance. The  Kokomo  Times  U  published  in 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  a  part  of  the  Fifth  Coa- 
gresslonal  District,  which  I  represent 
The  last  part  of  the  letter  alludes  to  the 
present  time  problem  in  Indiana  which 
is  one  of  the  States  divided  Into  more 
than  one  time  zone. 

The  article  follows: 
Prom  Roush  to  the  Timk  PioBtKic 
(By  Jan-Udo  Wenzel) 

Rep.  J.  Edward  Rouab  la  pu^ilng  a  very 
worthwhile  subject  in  Washington. 

He  wants  a  common  emergency  telephone 
number  for  all  police  staUons  and  fir*  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

In  a  recent  nauonal  magazine  story  Roush's 
idea  got  a  lot  of  publicity,  but  not  too  many 
people  seem  to  have  heard  about  It. 

-Roush  feels  that  a  lot  of  crime  oould  be 
prevented,  that  people  would  get  aid  faster 
and  that  poUce  could  do  a  more  efficient  Job 
If  everyone,  even  in  a  strange  town,  knew  how 
to  locate  them  at  once  without  having  to 
look  up  the  number. 

In  our  local  telephone  book  the  poUce 
department  is  listed  three  times:  onoe  under 
Kokomo,  City  of,  in  tlie  TeUow  PagM  and 
under  P  for  poUce.  But  the  last  listing  does 
not  even  rate  black-faced  bold  print. 

For  a  stranger  in  Kokomo  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  in  the  Yellow  Page,  because  there 
it  U  listed  under  Police  Department,  see  Gov- 
ernment Offices,  city.  There  It  Is  Iteted  & 
fourth  time.  "»««   a 

I  presume  Roush  takes  his  cue  from  Great 
Britain.  There  the  whole  of  tbe  natkm  is 
covered  by  one  etaergency  poUoe  nuniber 
namely  099.  — wd. 

It  U  ao  easy  to  rememt>er  that  even  a  iwe- 
schooler  shovid  be  able  to  dial  it. 

Here,  where  the  population  is  as  dense  as 
in  Britain  and  where  you  have  a  dty  or  town 
every  few  miles,  you  could  bleed  to  death 
before  you  find  the  niunber  in  tlie  phxme 
bo<*.  That  is.  If  you  first  of  aU  find  a  phone 
book  m  a  pubUc  booth.  »~~»«i 

Since  Roush  is  representing  us  in  Wash- 
ington, I  feel  we  should  encourage  him  and 
let  him  know  that  he  has  a  good  idea 

Imagine,  history  may  later  list  a  con- 
gressman from  Indiana  as  the  unifying  force 
in  the  country  as  far  as  telephone  numbers 
are  concerned. 

Seriously,  though,  couldn't  you  Just  see 
yourself  in  troube  somewhere  near  Hlcktown 
U3.A.  and  unable  to  find  a  phonebook?  Along 
highways  I  haven't  seen  a  directory  anyway 
but  in  the  West  I  noUced  emergency  numbers 
in  plastic  cases  near  the  phones. 

Furthermore,  the  emergency  call  should 
be  free,  without  depositing  a  dime  first 

^.^'^^.^"i*  ^**  youiwtff  without  a  dime 
quite  often?  .        »**"• 
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Sure,  you'll  say.  one  can  always  call  tlia 
operator. 

I  dont  know  about  you.  but  I  hare  bad  xxp 
to  more  than  a  doeen  rings  aometlmea  befoc* 
abeanswwB. 

Not  ber  fault,  but  there  It  la.  U  you  bad  a 
a  alB^>le  number  Uke  that  in  Britain  you 
would  aaTe  time  by  oalllng  directly. 

(Tea,  I  know,  it  ahould  not  be  M9.  we  most 
certainly  not  oopj  the  Brltlsb.  should  w« 
how?) 

So  latli  get  behind  Ilr.  Roush.  even  If 
you  are  a  BepubUcan  and  It  is  election  year. 

This  action  of  a  Democrat  could  even  help 
m  Republican  in  an  emergency. 

Cant  Me  all  the  fuss  about  the  time  ques- 
tion her  In  Indiana. 

The  time  zones  were  regulated  by  Inter- 
national agreement  with  Zero  Hour  at  Green- 
wich, Kngland. 

Each  time  acne  was  so  designed  that 
the  globe  was  spanned  by  24  equal  zones. 

If  everyone.  Including  those  people  living 
In  this  atate.  would  adhere  strictly  to  the 
agreement,  then  there  would  not  be  a  ques.^ 
tlon  at  all. 

Sure,  It  may  be  tough  on  some  for  eco- 
nomical reasons  and  tough  on  others  for 
other  xeaeons,  but  I  think  the  zones  were 
regulated  for  a  purpose. 

If  In  the  past  someone  would  not  have 
given  In  and  pushed  the  line  to  where  It  was 
not  suippoeed  to.  we  wouldn't  have  had 
tiouble. 

But  KKoeone  did  and  It  seems  as  if  some- 
one else  Is  trying  to  promote  more  of  that 
■ort  of  thing. 

The  "OS.  as  far  as  I  can  recall  was  a  sig- 
natory to  the  agreement  about  time  cones 
In  the  world.  lA's  eUck  to  that  and  tell  the 
lobbies  who  want  other  things  for  their 
own  ends  to  go  and  live  somewhere  else. 


ReliremeBt  of  Rassell  S.  Hilbert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF     « 

HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or  mcaioAN 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  25,  1967 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  with  mixed  emotions  that 
I  today  bring  to  your  attention  the  No- 
vember 1  retirement  of  Russell  S.  Hilbert, 
superintendent  of  Bedford  Union 
Schools.  Bedford  Township,  Mich. 

Russ  Hilbert  has  dedicated  43  years  of 
his  productive  life  to  educational  admin- 
istration, so  his  retirement,  though  a 
reward  for  his  many  years  of  service.  Is 
also  regarded  as  a  great  loss  for  the  Red- 
ford  Union  School  system.  During  those 
43  years,  Russ  hfis  served  as  school  su- 
perintendent, not  only  in  the  Redford 
Union  School  system,  but  also  in  the 
Michigan  communities  of  Sebewaing  and 
Romeo. 

Except  for  postgraduate  study  done  at 
the  Universities  of  Chicago  and  Califor- 
nia, Russ  Hilbert  has  been  a  lifelong 
resident  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  having 
been  bom  near  Wayland  in  Allegan 
County.  Russ  attended  Wayland  puhlic 
schools  and  did  his  undergraduate  work 
at  Western  Michigan  University.  His 
masters  degree  was  earned  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  where  he  also  did 
postgraduate  work. 

During  World  War  n  Russ  served  his 
ooimtry  as  an  officer  In  the  U.S.  Air 
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law  McUon  In  the  Pacific 


Force.  He 
ttneaXer. 

Ross  HUfciert  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  teachers  retirement  committer  of  the 
Michigan  A^sociatlan  of  School  Admin- 
istrators, Is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Redford  Township  Music  Society,  served 
as  a  dlrectc|_of  the  Redford  Township 
Chamber  of  jCommerce,  and  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  on  Pre-Pald  Hospital 
and  Medical  Plans,  and  is  a  former  presi- 
dent of  both  the  Macomb  and  Wayne 
County  Sch4ol  Administrators. 

As  you  cah  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  Russell 
Hilbert  has  dedicated  his  life  to  bettering 
his  fellow  man,  and  the  job  he  has  done 
stands  as  a  fine  example  for  those  who 


October  25,  1967    I     October  25,  1967 


are  to  folio 

I  share 
Hubert  and 


lay  in  the  pride  which  Mrs. 
.  le  Huberts'  daughter.  Mary 
Margaret,  sons  James  and  Roger,  and 
six  grandchildren  derive  from  the  con- 
tribution RusseU  HUbert  has  made  to 
enrich  the  lives  of  aU  those  who  know 
him. 


Betir 


Late  Than  Never 


EXTE^  SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  ¥ARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOI  rSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdiy.  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  DERM^INSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bombing  of  f»huc  Yen,  North  Vietnam's 
biggest  airbase.  is  not  an  escalation  of 
the  war  there  but,  as  so  emphatically  and 
accurately  pointed  out  In  the  following 
commentary  in  this  morning's  Chicago 
Tribune,  is  a  belated  practical  military 
action:  i 

Two  aA>  One- Half  Years  Late 

American  i^arplanes  flew  thru  Intense 
missile  and  sfeitl -aircraft  fire  yesterday  to 
bomb  rtiuc  Tffen,  North  Viet  Name  biggest 
air  base,  18  miles  northwest  of  the  capital, 
Hanoi.  Many  eovlet-deslgned  MIG  Jets  were 
destroyed  or  damaged  on  the  ground,  at  least 
one  was  shot  down  in  aerial  combat,  and 
the  air  field  wb£  knocked  out  of  action.  Ttie 
Oommuniate  claimed  nine  American  planes. 

The  news  was  that  this  was  the  first  time 
American  Jets  had  been  permitted  to  attack 
the  huge  MKJ  air  field.  It  was  news  that 
ehoxild  have  b^n  made  more  than  two  and  a 
half  years  ago— when  President  Johnson 
latmched  the  a«r  war  against  North  Viet  Nam 
In  February  19*5. 

At  that  time  the  mlUtary  chiefs  favored 
massive  and  continuous  air  etrlkee  against 
every  vital  military  target  In  North  Viet  Nam, 
including  Hanei's  half  a  dozen  MIO  air  fields 
and  mlssUe  bases.  The  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  said  no.  They 
would  approve  only  a  few  selected  targets. 
The  policy  wa«  to  be  a  slow  squeeze,  some- 
times so  slow  that  few  could  detect  when 
any  additional  pressure  was  applied. 

Rather  thaa  a  punishing  knockout  blow 
from  the  air,  favored  by  military  strategists. 
Pentagon  polWy  remained  one  of  cautious 
atftrltion.  And  While  vital  targets  were  with- 
held from  attack.  North  Viet  Nam  wae  able 
to  build  up  it«  supply  Of  anu-alrcraft  guns 
and  missiles,  enlarge  and  strengthen  Its  air 
fields,  and  tralii  an  air  force  whose  bases  re- 
mained OS  lloilts. 

Only  this  ye<tf  have  American  pilots  been 

able  to  zero  in-t-and  then  only  oocaeloinally 

on  MIG  bases,  pbuc  Ten  was  the  fifth  to  be 


attacked  since  Jiin.  1.  Still  untouched  te  Uw 
Gla  Lam  MIG  field,  three  miles  northeast  of 
Hanoi,  which  alto  happens  to  be  North  Viet 
Nam's  major  alitxjrt.  Pilots  who  fly  thru  tta* 
Communists'  fla  e  alley  wonder  If  it  will  take 
'^  y«4rs  before  the  White  Houw 

on  Ola  Lam. 


another  2V4 
turns  them  looe<  i 


ConnecHcnt   F^otwei 
Safety    Record 
Indnsby 


EXTENSION 

HON.  JOHN 

Oi 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


ar    Plant    Sets   New 
for    World's    Rabbw 


OP  REMARKS 

OF 

S.  MONAGAN 

OONNXCnCUT 


I  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Naugatuck,  Coan.,  footwear  plant  of  Unl- 
Royal,  Inc.,  tuus  set  a  new  safety  record 
of  13,970,162  man-hours  worked  without 
a  disabling  accident.  Tliis  is  a  noteworthy 
accomplishment  on  the  part  of  the  4,300 
employees  of  ttie  Naugatuck  plant  and 
the  firm's  officials. 

I  have  visltid  the  Naugatuck  plant 
often  and,  I  a^  aware,  not  only  of  the 
competence  and  efficiency  of  Its  employ, 
ees,  but  also  of  the  extraordinan«afety 
measures  initiated  and  implemented  by 
employer  and  employee  alike. 

I  Include  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  story 
which  appeared  in  the  October  23,  1967, 
edition  of  the  Naugatuck  DaUy  New» 
which  sets  forth,  in  some  detail,  the  sig- 
nificance of  th*  new  safety  record  set  In 
Naugatuck,  Co|m. : 

UNIROTAL'S  LOCAf.  POOTWEAB  PLANT  SETS  NlW 

World's  SArETY  Recosd  for  Rubber  Indcs- 

TRT :  13.970,162|  Man-Hoxtrs 

A  new  World's  {Safety  Record  for  the  entin 
rubber  Industry  of  13,970,162  man-houi» 
worked  without  a  disabling  accident  has  been 
set  by  the  4,300  employees  of  the  Naugatuck 
Footwear  Plant  ©f  UnlRoyal.  Inc.,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  by  Jack  M.  Smith, 
factory  manager. 

The  new  mark  was  established  by  operating 
since  January  27^  1966  without  a  single  dis- 
abling Injury  tojtmyone  in  the  plant. 

The  main  factor  In  attaining  this  success, 
according  to  Sniith,  Is  the  cooperation  ol 
everyone  In  prac^clng  and  promoting  safety 
throughout  the  ^lant. 

"Since  safety  la  everybody's  business,  every- 
body at  Naugatuck  Footwear  can  take  grest 
pride  In  their  accomplishment"  he  went  oo 
to  say.  "I  hope  we  can  add  still  more  to  tbli 
record  by  continuing  Indefinitely  to  wort 
without  any  disabling  Injuries,"  Smltli 
concluded. 

During  the  pa«  few  years,  the  Naugatuck 
Footwear  Plant  bias  concentrated  special  em- 
phasis on  problem  of  safety.  A  large-scsle 
continuing  program  of  safety  was  developed 
with  the  aim  befig  to  make  each  and  every 
employee  safety  :  conscious.  Many  new  and 
improved  safety  methods  and  devices  were 
also  Introduced  la  the  plant  imder  the  guid- 
ance of  Stanley  Abromaltls,  plant  safety  su- 
pervisor. In  coo^raUon  with  the  Union- 
Management  Safety  Committee. 

trnlBoyal  plants  have  always  been  actln 
In  the  promotion  of  safety.  The  Providence 
Plant  set  the  World's  Safety  Record  for  tbi 
rubber  Industry  la  1936  and  held  this  recort 
until  1946  wheni  the  St.  Jerome  Footwesr 
Plant  of  UnlRoyai  In  Canada  broke  It 

Flreetone  then!  brcAe  St  Jerome's  reoord 
until  April  1956  When  a  new  record  wm  «» 


^  tbe  local  Footwear  Plant  Xa  I960  the 
loJcal  plant  again  attained  an  enviable  rec- 
otl  of  13,970.161  maa-houn  without  a  dle- 
abUog  injury,  a  record  bettered  Ftlday. 
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De&atioB  of  the    Aathoaj  E.  Doalos 
Memorial  Ukriry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS.  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  ifAsaacHt7srm 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  24,  1967 

Ur.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  October  15.  the 
Antbony  E.  Doulos  Memorial  Library 
was  dedicated  at  the  George  K.  Menich- 
to>  Post  of  the  American  Legion. 

Anthony  E.  Doulos  was  bom  in  Mytl- 
fene,  Greece  on  January  12.  1912.  He  was 
a  resident  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and 
lerved  with  the  U.S.  Army  in  India  dur- 
ing World  War  U.  Mr.  Doulos  was  very 
aetin  in  American  Legion  affairs  and 
was  a  benefactor  to  both  the  community 
and  the  American  Legion. 

The  Anthony  E.  Doulos  Memorial  Li- 
brary is  a  tribute  from  the  George  K. 
Ifmlchlos  and  the  Doulos  family  to  the 
menuHT  of  Anthony  E.  Doulos,  who  died 
oo  November  23, 1964. 

The  Honorable  Charles  N.  Collates, 
Msssachusetts  Commissioner  of  Veter- 
ans' Services,  delivered  the  eulogy  at  the 
dedication  ceremony.  This  eulogy  Is  both 
a  tribute  to  the  dead  and  the  living:  To 
Anthony  E.  Doulos,  whose  life  in  his 
adopted  land  made  tills  library  a  fitting 
tribute  to  his  work;  and  to  James  Doulos. 
Tony's  brother,  whose  love  for  his 
brother  prompted  him  to  donate  the 
needed  funds  for  the  library. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  Commissioner 
Collates'  eulogy  in  the  Record. 
DioiCATTON  or  Anthony  E.  Dotjlos  Libkabt 
(Address  by  Charles  N.  OoUatoe,  Masaachu- 
•etts  Commissioner  of  Veterans'  Services, 
at  the  dedication  of  Anthony  E.   DotUoe 
Library  at  George  K.  Menlchlos  Post   Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  October  15, 1967) 

Today  as  we  dedicate  the  Anthony  E. 
Dwito.  Library,  we  must  pause  and  rettect 
ojawue  of  the  individual  emotions  that  stir 

Onr  first  Impulse  Is  to  give  vent  to  Insplr- 
a«  phrases  saluting  Tony's  accomplishments 
milfe  as  a  brother,  as  an  uncle,  as  a  friend 
»o  as  a  good  Greek-American  who  served 
1»1«  country  in  World  War  Two. 

-j!?!:  however.  I  think  quletiy.  simply, 
••  murt  honestly  reflect  that  In  honortng 
fwL  also  honor  his  generation's  fellow- 
wtrta  Who  crossed  me  sea  to  come  to 
*»»«rtca— the  land  of  dreams. 

liey  came  here  Intent  on  becoming  good 
^M-«nd  tbey  were-galning  the  cov^ 
S^T^.^""^  S**»"  cltlzeLhlp,  being 
PrtvUeged  to  flght  for  their  new  couniry  and 

cL^T^'^^-  ^'^'P^'K  "^«  G'-e«k  Orthodox 
hrt^^  ^'^^  established— and  above  aU. 
a22JK    sharing  wltii  his  fellow  Oreek- 

J^xtay,  we  Should,  in  thU  dedication  cere- 

Sthi^Sn^.f""*  P^y^''  rememberlnt 
twi^S^^  AUnlghty  God  for  tiie  hand 
^,  «ri  ^*  ^"  •«  mercifully  guided  ao 
»tty  Of  those  of  Greek  extraction  Iho  Jour? 


neyed  to  ttte  then  far  away  and  different 
country  of  America,  with  Ita  difficult  lan- 
guage barrier,  strange  custome  and  the  ever- 
lasting  problem  of  every-day  existence. 

Through  the  guidance  of  the  Almighty 
God.  our  people  have  made  their  way  to 
America,  side  by  side,  with  their  fellow- 
Americans — ^proud  of  their  achievements  and 
holding  their  head  high,  proudly,  that  be- 
cause of  their  sacrtflces  we  of  the  second 
generation  here  in  America  have  been  able 
to  obtain  the  education  and  knowledge  that 
Is  so  vitally  necessary  to  our  competitive 
society. 

The  torch  they  passed  on  to  us  is  to  per- 
petuate the  best  of  values  of  two  great  coun- 
tries— Greece  and  America — and  for  us.  you 
and  I,  and  those  who  wUl  use  this  library  In 
the  search  for  knowledge,  to  be  constanUy 
mtodful  <rf  the  sacrlflces  they  made  for  us  to 
enjoy  and  contribute  to  a  better  lUe  to  a 
better  America. 

Our  task  U  to  perpetuate  these  Ideals  and 
values — and  to  continue  maktog  their  sac- 
rlflces worth  the  giving  to  us. 

Anthony  Doulos  was  bom  to  Greece  on 
January  12,  1912.  He  served  his  adopted 
country  to  the  U.8.  Army  in  World  War  Two 
serving  with  the  overseas  forces  In  India  We 
are  proud  of  hu  dedicated  service  and  honor 
him  for  It. 

Anthony  died  on  November  23.  1964 

About  three  years  later,  we  Joto  here  to- 
gether because  of  the  love  and  affection  of 

brother    for    brother — Jlmmle-Eleftherlos 

and  John. 

You  and  I  are  here  because,  to  the  final 
Mialysls,  as  are  families  so  Is  our  society. 
Where  brothers  are  one  to  honor  and  affec- 
tion and  where  their  children— the  nieces 
and  nephews  have  a  ccHnmon  bond  of  care 
and  love— the  family  unit  contributes  and 
makes  possible  the  furtherance  of  our  so- 
ciety. Such  was  and  la  the  Doulos  family. 

The  patriarch  of  the  Doulos  famUy  Is  the 
benefactor  of  this  library  to  honor  of  his 
brother. 

Jlmmle  Doulos  personifies  all  that  our  fore- 
fathers wanted  to  their  sons,  and  espedallv 
their  oldest  son.  " 

He  has  been  tried  to  the  crucible  of  human 

regard,     and     not     found     wanting as     a 

brother— as  a  father— as  an  tmcle— as  a 
friend— and  here  today,  as  a  benefactor  of 
the  American  Legion  and  the  veterans  it 
represents. 

Jlmmle  Doulos  Is  a  vital  part  of  our  com- 
munity, and  has  contributed  so  much  to  iU 
progress. 

Jinmile  has  helped  transform  the  once 
eyesore  of  a  fish  pier  to  the  position  where 
It  Is  now— a  powerful  center  of  economic  life 
in  our  city  and  state. 

Through  his  dynamic  industry  and  fore- 
sight, coupled  with  hard,  unstinting  work 
he  transformed  a  twenty-stool  cafe  to  the 
magnificent,  outstandtog  Jimmie's  Harbor- 
side— one  of  the  greatest  restaurants  In  our 
country— an  institution  that  all  the  Greeks 
share  In  the  glory  of. 

But,  throughout  his  success,  he  has  not 
forgotten  his  deep  obligation  to  hU  brother 
And  In  the  true  tradition  of  a  noble  Greek, 
who  excels  In  his  participation  In  the  affairs 
of  the  community,  by  dedicating  this  Ubrary 
to  his  brother,  he  Is  also  honoring  his  fellow- 
Americans  of  Greek  descent,  who  served  side 
by  side  with  his  brother,  to  make  this  world 
a  better  place  to  which  to  Uve. 

Indeed,  by  Jimmie's  actions,  all  of  us  abate 
In  the  deep  obUgatlon  we  owe  to  aU  the  gal- 
Unt  Americans  who  have  fought  In  our  wara 
to  keep  America  the  land  of  the  free. 

As  this  Ubrary  wUl  testify  to.  the  love  and 
honor  of  brother  for  brother— It  wUl  also 
show  to  one  and  aU  that  the  parents  of  the 
Jlmmle  and  Tony— weU  Insti-ucted  their 
children  In  love  and  devotion  for  one  another 
and  what  Is  of  greater  importance,  a  love  for 
their  country,  both  of  birth  and  choice 
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JVjt  we  tauyw  that  Uotho-  and  Father 
Douloe  were  the  spcln^  from  which  went 
forth  the  streams  oC  »  oonunon  bond  of 
famUy  kinship  and  love. 

Anthony  Douloe  knew,  prior  to  hU  paoslns 
away,  what  heaven  wae  like— for  we  know 
that  a  happy  famUy  la  but  an  earlier  heaven 

God  grant  that,  by  the  Douloe  magnificent 
gift  to  the  Menlchlo'8  American  Legion  Post 
those  who  WUl  use  this  Ubrary— that  we  who 
will  share  in  it— wlU  leave  this  room  ot 
knowledge  wltii  the  fervent  prayer  and  Wish 
that  we,  too,  WUl  do  aU  we  can  to  have  a 
happy  family— not  only  ao  that  we  can  enloy 
a  happier  heaven  here  on  earth— but  so  that 
our  children  and  our  children's  children  can 
make  their  contribution  to  make  our  cltv 
^.^K*"***,.""*  ""^  country  a  better  place  to 
which  to  live  and  to  show  to  one  and  aU  that 
proudly,  by  utillztog  the  ideaU  and  phUo- 

^'*^!.*il*'°'^*'  °'««*'  ^«  ««  «1^P*  and 
mould  them  so  that  we,  too.  can  takrpride 
In  being  a  better  American.  And  with  the 
help  of  God,  we  wUl  be  better  Americans 


GOP  Toras  Its  Back  on  Onr  Cities 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PaNNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVKS 
Wednesday,  October  25,  1967 

Mr.  ElLBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  Re- 
pubhcans  who  voted  so  determinedly 
against  model  cities  and  rent  supple- 
ments yesterday  should  understand  that 
by  their  actions  they  rang  the  beU  for 
another  round  of  urban  riots. 

Ki^*^®°^  ^  "  "»^y  wo^<l  rather  see 
blood  run  in  the  streets  than  lift  one  little 
finger  to  clean  up  the  slums. 

By  ttieir  votes  on  these  two  bills,  the 
RepubUcans  showed  their  total  disin- 
terest hi  the  problems  of  the  cities— 
as  weU  as  demonstrattag  a  full  measure 
of  hypocrisy.  -"««uic 

Virtually  all  the  RepubUcan  Presiden- 
tial candidates,  their  Govemora  and 
mayors,  as  well  as  theh-  members  of  Con- 
gress, screamed  to  high  heaven  at  the 
time  of  last  summer's  riots  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  provide  more  assistance 
to  the  ciUes— and  must  encourage  pri- 
vate industry  to  help. 

But  when  the  moment  of  truth  ar- 
rives—when they  are  caUed  upon  to  vote 
for  programs  which  do  exactly  what  they 
say  must  be  done-they  run  like  scared 
rabbits. 

•They  are  the  first  to  scream  that  our 
cities  are  in  a  mess  but  they  are  the  last 
to  do  anytiiing  about  it. 

Particularly  hi  regard  to  rent  supple- 
ments theh-  vote  shows  clearly  they  do 
not  want  private  enterprise  Johilng  the 
battle  to  rehabintate  our  slums  any  more 
than  they  want  the  Government  to. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Nation's  hi- 
surance  companies  pledged  a  blHion  dol- 
lars to  help  Improve  slum  housing  and 
urged  passage  of  the  rent  supplement 
program  to  help  them  In  the  job. 

If  the  insurance  companies  are  wllllrig 
to  pledge  a  billion  dollars  you  would  think 
that  Congress  would  at  least  appropriate 
940  miUlon. 
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Air  PoUalioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  nomiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  25.  1967 

B4r.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  all  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  air  pollution  and  s^k  ways  In  which 
this  threat  to  our  very  existence  may  be 
removed,  and  that  the  air  we  breathe  will 
be  free  of  harmful  pollutants. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed 
with  remarks  made  recently  by  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  E.  McNalr,  Gtovemor  of 
South  Carolina,  to  the  Southeast  Public 
Officials  Regional  Clean  Air  Institute. 

The  able  Governor  noted  the  impor- 
tance of  State  and  local  initiative  in  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  air  pollution  and  I  re- 
spectfully include  his  statement  in  the 
RicoHO  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members: 

tbKUtXKH     BT      Gov.      ROBERT      E.      McNAIX      TO 

SouTBXABT     Potlic     Ofucials     Regional 
Clean  An   iNdbmrrc 

In  America  today  we  face  many  probleniB. 
We  are  flgbtlng  a  war  In  southeast  Asia,  bat- 
tling cItU  disorders  In  ovir  own  cities,  loelng 
ten*  at  thousands  oX  our  people  In  automobile 
•ocldente  each  year,  and  trying  to  contain 
rtliwee.  poverty,  blight  and  other  social, 
medical,  miecbanlcal  and  material  problems. 
Wlien  one  stopa  and  looks  around,  we  wonder 
If  we  M  human  beings  are  big  enough  and 
reeourceful  enough  to  cope  with  everything. 
And,  M  If  oiur  jvoblems  weren't  already 
numerous  enoiugh,  we  are  now  facing — with 
new  concern — something  that  threatens  our 
Utsb  through  the  mere  Involuntary  act  of 
laraatlilng. 

Amerlcazu  are  actually  Injuring  themsel- 
vee  end  perhaps  slgnlflcantly  reducing  the 
lengtli  of  their  lives — in  greater  proix)rtlon 
and  with  greater  frequency  than  ever  before 
beoaiue  the  air  we  breathe  is  becoming  in- 
OTMsUy  dirty  and  poisonous.  Air  Pollution — 
ttak  pioblem  which  la  the  center  of  your 
dlacuaalons  here  today  and  tomorrow — has 
Iwwviie  a  top  concern  of  government  and 
bustneaa  leaders  and  even  the  man  on  the 
■treet.  It  used  to  be  that  we  pretty  much  took 
for  granted  the  air  we  breathed.  But  today, 
we  aee  a  little  soot  or  smoke  In  the  air  or 
ameU  aomethlng  a  little  bit  foreign,  and  we 
get  upae*  about  the  amount  of  "suspended 
particulates."  siilphur  dioxide  gasses,  or  other 
poUutanta  In  the  air.  We  know  that  dirty  air 
hurts  us  and  we  don't  Uke  It.  People  are 
vitally  concerned  about  air  pollution — and 
tbey  should  be. 

Recently  we  saw  on  television  an  hour 
long  docimientary  produced  by  one  of  the 
networks.  The  study  reported  that  air  pollu- 
tion is  "one  of  the  most  urgent  health  prob- 
lems in  America."  It  said  that  three  of  every 
five  persons  In  the  United  States  are  breath- 
ing "dangerously  poUuted  air." 

This  U  a  disgrace.  This  national  disregard 
for  clean  air  is  impairing  the  health  of  our 
people  today  and  possibly  of  future  genera- 
tions. And  something  miist  be  done  to  cor- 
rect it.  Because  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
breathe  the  air  around  tis,  it  seems  impera- 
tive to  me  that  we  should  act,  and  act  quick- 
ly, to  clean  It  up.  The  VS.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  PubUc  Works  was  correct  when  it 
•aid  that  the  American  p>eople  recognize  the 
threat  of  air  poUution  and  they  want  action. 

No  one  has  the  right  to  use  the  air  as  a 
garbage  dump.  Because  the  atmosphere  be- 
longs to  everyone  and  has  no  boundary.  It 
should  be  the  deelre  of  everyone,  Individual 
as  well  aa  manufacturer,  to  keep  it  as  clean 


as  we   can   l|iro\igh  a  little  diacreticMi  and 
mechanical  cbntrol. 

This  problem  of  air  poUutlon  Is  no  l<mger 
just  the  problem  of  the  major  Industrial 
centers.  It  1>  spreading  like  a  cancer  Into  all 
areas  of  the  country,  and  here  In  the  once 
placid  Boutbeaetem  region,  wo  are  now  fac- 
ing this  new  menace.  Even  the  beauttTul 
"Sunshine  Slate"  of  Florida  Is  having  the 
problem.  A  recent  edltloa  of  the  Tampa 
newspaper  refKirted  that  because  of  expanded 
Industriallzataon  In  the  Southeast,  the  fre- 
quency and  length  of  "amoggy"  mornings  Is 
Increasing.  Ttie  article  noted  that  fog,  which 
used  to  "bujn  off"  by  nine  o'clock  m  the 
mormng  is  4ow  lingering  until  midday  be- 
cause of  additional  concentrations  of  pollu- 
tants from  industry  In  neighboring  states. 
This  is  disturbing,  for  we  must  depend  on 
the  one  hand  upon  increased  indastriallza- 
tion  for  the  .Economic  growth  of  our  region, 
and  at  the  sAme  time,  fight  the  ^mmissions 
of  industrial  smoke  and  gasses  that  come 
with  It. 

In  our  stale  of  South  Carolina,  where  we 
have  a  pronounced  temperature  inversion — 
the  most  sev«  re  of  any  state  along  the  entire 
eastern  seabo  ird — ^we  are  atiU  relatively  free 
of  air  polluU^n;  but  should  we  continue  our 
present  ratei  of  IndustrlallzaUon,  we  wUl 
have — in  Just)  a  few  years — a  severe  poUution 
problem.  Out  future  problems  may  come 
through  the  solution  of  another  problem. 

We  have  bSen  talking  recently  of  ways  to 
stop  the  out  migration  of  rural  people  who 
are  streaming  to  the  large  cities  of  the  North. 
This  problem  is  with  us  in  South  Carolina 
and  most  nual  areas  of  the  nation.  Farm 
mechanization,  a  boon  to  our  total  agricul- 
tural output,  is  putting  Uterally  thousands 
of  people  out  W  work. 

The  result  Is  that  now  70  per  cent  of  this 
country's  poifulation  lives  on  only  one  per 
cent  of  the  tend — in  the  major  cities.  And 
the  saddest  pfrt  of  It  all  Is  that  most  of  the 
workers  who  Cleft  the  farm  for  the  city  are 
still  out  of  wark  and  living  in  abject  poverty. 
What  has  recently  been  proposed  is  a  con- 
centration of  effort  on  getting  these  people 
back  home  by  convincing  Industry  that  It 
can  build  factories  In  the  rural  areas,  close 
to  good  highways,  and  close  to  good  sources 
of  labor,  and!  make  an  even  greater  profit 
than  it  can  in  the  big  cities. 

But  the  problem  here  Is  that  If  we  are 
successful  in  getting  Industry  to  go  to  the 
labor  sources  Instead  of  the  other  way 
aroimd,  we  *iay  end  up  with  Indiistrial 
poUution  in  |he  very  places  where  we  now 
enjoy  the  cleanest  air  and  the  piu-est  water. 
This  would  b4  a  high  price  to  pay  for  prog- 
ress. I 

Therefore,  we  cannot  be  lulled  by  com- 
placency and!  apathy  whUe  we  enjoy  the 
clean  air  we  have  today. 

Because  the  Southeaat  Is  becoming  one  of 
the  more  Indtistrlallzed  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, we  face  a  great  challenge  and  a  unique 
opportimlty.  Indiistry  is  the  economic  acU- 
vation  of  our  region,  and  we  have  worked 
long  and  hard  in  making  oiu-  area  attractive 
to  Industry.  A^d  as  we  move  forward,  we  have 

the  opportunity  of  planning  for  our  growth 

even  as  It  relalfes  to  pollution. 

It  has  becm  the  history  of  our  region  to 
operate  by  theT'crlsls  system."  In  our  state — 
as  In  most  oftiprs — we  have  too  often  had 
to  resolve  lasiiea.  after  they  have  developed 
Into  a  crisis.  But  In  respect  to  air  pollution, 
we  can  move  to  meet  the  problem  now  In- 
stead of  waiting  untU  It  has  grow^  to  un- 
manageable proportions. 

In  South  Carolina,  we  have  recognized  the 
eventual  threait  of  air  pollution  and  have  a 
Pollution  Conirol  Authority,  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  monitoring  the  air  at 
fifteen  differeoit  points  across  the  state.  This 
agency  with  a  ^tlent  but  firm  hand,  la  work- 
ing with  Indvi^try.  municipalities  and  others 
In  an  effort  td  reduce  the  harmful  content 
of  pollutants  la  the  air. 
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This  Is  a  pati  em  that  Is  developing  acr» 
the  country.  Wl  th  ooopcratlon  at  aU  levels^ 
government  aiid  industry,  each  state  k 
reoogniziiig  tts  own  poUution  problem  ud 
Is  moving  to  otknct  it.  Sometimes  the  mu 
Is  not  fast  enough,  and  the  cooperation  no! 
as  good  as  it  oaa  be  bnit.  generally,  the  statM 
•re  Recognizing  their  reeponslbUitlee  and  Ut 
Ing  up  to  them. 

"State  respon^blUty"  is  the  new  theme  bi 
our  naUon  today.  We  recenUy  attended  thi 
Southern  Oovefiiors'  Conference  in  North 
Carolina.  wherS  the  repeated  emphasis  «m 
on  the  reeponaltmty  to  each  state  to  Uve  no 
to  Its  conunitments  to  Its  citizens.  Sr^ 
the  Federal  Government  has  shown  a  new 
wllllngnesa  to  Met  the  states  do  it."  Thw 
naturally  carr/iB  over  Into  the  area  of  ik 
pollution  oontrol. 

And  why.  allTof  a  sudden,  is  there  a  nud 
rush  to  solve  pur  air  pollution  problems? 
Is  It  because  we  recognize  the  problem?  Or 
Is  it  because  We  recognize  that  if  we  « 
states  don't  resolve  It.  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  do  It  lor  us? 

It  Is  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  tb* 
states  shoiUd  take  care  of  their  own  pollu- 
tlon  probl«ns  In  their  own  ways.  BecatM 
conditions  and  lources  differ  widely,  so  mtat 
the  methods  of  controlling  air  quality  it 
long  as  the  qu^ty  of  the  air  U  malntainea 
at  a  level  that  provides  protection  for  tiM 
public  health  and  welfare,  the  state  shouM 
be  free  of  dictation  and  control  from  tiw 
Federal  govermient. 

States  should  also  work  together  closely 
to  Insure  that  the  poUution  levels  are  main- 
tained at  an  acceptable  level  for  each  nelgb- 
borlng  state,  as  the  smoke  and  gasses  mow 
through  the  atmosphere  into  other  regloni. 
A  compact  arrangement  among  several  statM 
could  have  beneficial  effects  on  pollution 
control.  I 

When  looklnk  around  for  someone  to 
blame  for  the  ipoUution  iwoblem,  I  think 
we  should  makd  it  clear  that  we  don't  ttalt 
Industry  alone.  It  is  perhaps  the  prlmui 
responslbUlty  of  industry  to  oontrol  emis- 
sion of  smoke  and  poisonous  gasses,  but  it  k 
Important  that  we  recognize  the  steps  indis- 
try  has  taken  to  control  pollution  and  com- 
mend them  for  their  progress.  Althou^ 
there  are  still  problems  In  some  areas,  most 
manufactiu^'rs  4re  seeing  their  responsibility 
and  meeting  It. 

As  an  example,  the  petoleum  industry  lui 
spent  220-millio|i  dollars  in  the  past  10  yetn 
on  research  Into  ways  of  reducing  pollution 
and  It  Is  currently  spending  40-mlUlon  dol- 
lars a  year  on  controlling  pollution.  Thli 
new  oonsciousnsss  Is  carrying  over  in  other 
major  Industrlei 

'The  contributions  made  by  Industry  must 
be  continued  however,  and  expanded,  if  thi 
fight  is  to  be  won.  Last  Friday's  WaU  Street 
Journal  said  In  an  editorial  that  "any  ctst* 
trying  to  solve  air  poUution  problems  is  not 
being  helped  by  the  outworn  parochialism  U 
some  of  Its  industries."  The  writer  warned 
that  "the  record  shows  that  when  stat* 
have  proved  themselves  unwilling  or  unabla 
either  singly  or  in  regional  cooperation,  to, 
cope  with  problSms  affecting  large  numben 
of  their  citizens,  the  Federal  government  will 
respond."  The  ^torlal  further  noted  XbH 
"a  state  can  m^ve  to  remedy  any  kind  of 
problem  no  fastek-  than  those  in  it  are  wlllinf 
to  go."  T 

I  think  we  4re  aware  of  Washlngton'i 
willingness  to  move.  If  we  don't.  This  hH 
been  manifested  many  times  in  other  vert 
Involving  healtk.  education,  welfare  sal 
other  matters  close  to  the  people.  Without 
the  full  cooperation  of  Industry,  we  would 
not  be  this  far  along  In  pollution  control, 
and  without  continued  cooperation,  we  will 
in  effect,  be  inviting  Washington  to  do  tlw 
job  for  us. 

Let  tis  say  hen  i  however,  that  we  need  tb* 
help  of  the  Federal  Government — and  •«•- 
come  It.  But  ths  primary  responsibility  fv 
carrying    out    poUution    control    program 
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diould  be  with  the  states  and  its  varimA 
gofemment  subdivisions. 

In  soliciting  cooperatlOQ  tron  industry,  wa 
iljould  make  It  clear  that  we  want  to  woi^ 
vtth  everyone  to  reduce  air  poUution.  The 
problem  goes  far  beyond  that  at  industrial 
pollution,  and  cleaning  up  Industry  won't 
antirely  clean  up  the  air. 

me  PubUc  Health  Service  says  that  every 
nrtsn  area  of  60  thousands  or  more  popu- 
Utlon  now  has  an  air  pollution  problem. 
Many  under  that  size  also  have  problems, 
depending  upon  poUution  sources  and  at- 
iBaq>herlc  conditions.  It  Is  estimated  that  in 
most  of  our  cities,  at  least  half  of  the  gray 
pall  that  hangs  over  them  in  the  wintertime 
k  caused  by  small  commercial  buildings,  of- 
flotb.  i^)artment  buUdlngs.  and  Individual 
home  fires.  Such  complexes  as  a  hospital  or 
a  prison  also  contribute  greatly  to  the  over- 
aU  pollution  level.  Automobile  exhausts 
make  up  a  portion  of  the  smog,  but  this 
ihould  decrease  a  major  source  with  the 
advent  of  federal  emission  control  devices. 
It  is  estimated  that  26  per  cent  of  the  pol- 
luted sir  in  the  city  of  Denver.  Colorado,  la 
ths  result  of  back  yard  Incinerators.  "The 
KMVoe  of  non-Industrial  poUution  can  even 
be  attributed  to  the  burning  of  leaves,  or 
charcoaling  of  steaks  In  your  back  yard. ' 

Because  the  major  population  centers  are 
themselves  responsible  for  polluting  the  air. 
tt  li  only  fitting  that  they  resolve  their  own 
problem,  in  accordance  With  an  overaU  com- 
pttiienfelve  state  program. 

Our  city  of  Spartanburg,  in  the  upper  part 
of  South  Carolina,  is  a  good  example  of  local 
roiponslbiUty  in  acUon.  The  Mayor.  Bob 
Stoddard,  spoke  to  you  about  their  progress 
Mriler  today,  so  we  won't  go  Into  aU  the  de- 
tatta  again.  But  we  do  want  to  emphasize 
that  Mayor  Stoddard's  city— one  of  our  most 
bMtustriallzed— shows  the  lowest  pollution 
Ind  of  any  city  of  comparable  size,  and  is 
tower  than  many  cities  much  smaller.  WhUe 
thh  dramatically  emphasizes  the  benefits  of 
t  food  local  program— and  we  commend  the 
Mayor  for  it— the  jurisdiction  of  the  contrc^ 
authority  unforttmately  stops  at  the  cltv 
limits. 

l^ls,  I  beUeve.  shows  us  that  we  need  to 
strengthen  our  program  at  the  state  level— 
re^aung  out  into  each  munlclpaUty  and 
county  in  a  coordinated  effort,  with  our  ob- 
jective being  to  locaUze  progrwns  in  accord- 
ance with  local  conditions,  regardless  of 
boundary  lines. 

^ughout  the  Southeast— and  In  other 
P«U  of  the  country  as  well— air  poUution 
control  programs  exist  at  various  leveU  of 
government.  In  many  Instances,  these  pro- 
grams are  superimposed  one  atop  another 
•*eh  going  its  separate  ways  to  accomplUh 
aoomnMMi  goal,  and  yet  using  many  different 
gnW^te.  It  would  be  far  more  effective  to 
uunch  a  concerted  and  coordinated  effort 
wth  Mch  level  of  government  making  the 
contribution  it  Is  best  able  to  make 

vnth  everyttiing  being  equal,  the  lowest 
^«  of  government  capable  of  carrying  on  a 
««'^*tory  program  should  be  the  one  to  do 
SLi  !^**^  support,  financial  assistance 
ttf  i^^  guidance  should  be  lent  from 
w!I  V.'^''*  '*•  '°'"  "trength  and  unl- 
famity.  This  approach  would  allow  clty- 
wa^  cooperation  or  regional  programming. 

K^^/^V"^*^*'  assistance  in  meetmg 
SVKt  r'esid«.^"'~'  ^^'^-^^^  '-^ 

r£!iI^^Z  '^ft^'bution  the  state  can 
SrJj,^.P'^'^8  "»•  proper  approach  to 

"»ay  times  that  the  future  belongs  to  those 
J^P'^,/°'  It-  The  future  beam,  of^ 
STo^  '^"'P'^''^'  »^  1»^  measure,  on  how 
Sod^.^."'^*  "^«  problem  of  p^Uutlo^ 

~«""^  Which  way  to  go.  Improper  plan- 


ning—or no  planning  at  aU— leads  to  con- 
fuidon  and  conflict  and  can  slow  progress. 
When  it  oomet  to  reducing  poUutloa,  the 
program  must  be  comprehensive,  and  just 
as  Important,  coordinated,  at  each  level  of 
government. 

The  need  for  action  against  air  pollution 
should  be  clear  to  all  of  xis.  We  as  govern- 
ment leaders  and  individuals  know  ths  prob- 
lem and  Its  Importance.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  will  have  to  do  something  about  It  In 
five  years,  so  why  not  do  it  now.  while  we 
sUU  have  enough  good  air  to  do  It  In.  and 
while  we  are  relatively  free  of  federal  Inter- 
vention? This  Is  not  a  Federal  problem,  but 
it  wiu  become  one  If  the  states  wait  too 
long  to  act. 

Pollution  control  coste  money— and  the 
price  keeps  going  up.  But  the  financial  com- 
mitment wUl  be  a  smaU  price  to  pay  if  we 
can  substantially  Improve  the  quaUty  of  the 

It  win  take  new  thinking,  new  approaches, 
to  solve  the  problems.  Because  scientiste 
know  too  Uttle  about  pollution  and  its  causes 
Industries,  government  and  education  insti- 
tutions will  have  to  press  ahead  with  research 
programs;  because  there  is  no  one  universal 
air  poUution  problem,  each  area  wiU  be  faced 
with  solving  its  own  problem  in  Its  own  way 
and  because  of  the  vastness  of  the  problem! 
Industry,  the  bxisiness  community  and  all 
levels  of  government,  wiU  have  to  continue— 
and  improve — the  spirit  of  cooperation 

The  most  hopeful  sign  in  this  batUe  Is 
the  increased  awareness  of  the  problem  and 
suppcal;  for  Its  solution  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  The  strength  of  a  stat^— and  of  the 
nation— is  derived  from  its  people.  With  their 
continued  interest,  we  wlU  win  the  batUe 
of  air  pollution.  Despite  all  the  other  prob- 
lems we  face  today,  we  cannot  Ignore  this 
problem. 
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Dr.  Jackson  U  no  newcomer  to  the  field  <rf 
ocean  science  by  any  means.  He  has  built  a 
one-man  submarine  and  la  scheduling  tesU 
with  the  vehicle. 

He  has  a  strong  educational  background 
at  the  TTniverslty  of  nUnoU.  TTnlvenlty  of 
California,  and  Purdue  University.  In  the 
field  of  mechanical  engineering,  he  U  highly 
recognized  In  research  and  educational 
circles.  He  has  authored  a  book  on  research 
and  Is  the  author  or  co-author  of  many 
scientific  documents. 

Dr.  Jackson  worked  with  the  aerospace 
program  In  its  early  days. 

EvenutaUy.  as  head  of  the  marine  institute 
Dr.  Jackson  will  become  i  citizen  of  our  com-' 
mumty  and  It  Indeed  Is  a  pleasure  to  wel- 
come such  an  outstanding  scientist  to  the 
Savannah  scene.  •«   "lo 
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Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Georgia  has 
realized  one  of  our  most  important  na- 
tional programs  will  be  a  concentrated 
effort  to  unlock  the  vast  food  and  min- 
eral resources  of  the  sea.  Georgia  Is  fast 
moving  ahead  in  the  new  frontier  of 
oceanography  with  the  planned  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ocean  Science  Center  of 
the  Atlantic  on  Skldaway  Island  near  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.  It  will  be  operated  by  the 
university  system  of  Georgia.  A  key  post 
at  the  new  center  will  be  niled  by  Dr 
Thomas  W.  Jackson,  who  will  direct  the 
graduate  marine  institute  at  the  center. 

The  Savannah  Evening  Press  of  Oc- 

iS^i®'  I^^f'lJ^"^^  ^^  appointment 
with  the  following  editorial : 

KST    MARINS    iNSTTrUTB    PoST    FjLLXO 

Tht,  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
System  of  Georgia  has  selected  one  of  its 
top-notoh  scientists  and  administrators  to 
become  the  first  director  of  the  graduate 
marine  institute  that  will  become  a  major 
phase  of  the  Ocean  Science  Center  of  the  At- 
lantic on  Skldaway  Island. 

Dr.  -I^omss  W.  Jackson,  the  new  director 

!?.^^.!!'T^°«  ■■  •^*^  director  of  the  grad- 
uate division  of  Oeorgls  Institute  of  Te^. 
iKrfogy  and  has  served  as  the  chief  of  the 
mechanical  engineering  division  of  th, 
school's  experiment  station. 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
November  17,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Alexander  B.  Trowbridge  will  lead  a  team 
of  top  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Ccwnmerce  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  to 
participate  in  a  seminar  on  the  services 
and  information  available  to  business- 
men from  the  Commerce  Department. 

This  meeting  might  appear  to  be  a  very 
ordinary  and  commonplace  event. 

What  lifts  this  seminar  above  the  level 
of  the  ordinary,  however,  is  the  way  it 
came  about.  Some  farsighted  business 
and  civic  leaders  from  Pittsburgh  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  many 
facilities  and  services  offered  by  the  US. 
Department  of  Commerce  whfch  could  be 
directly  helpful  to  the  businesses  and 
the  economy  of  the  Pittsburgh  area  But 
rather  than  wait  for  this  information 
to  come  to  them,  they  decided  to  take 
the  initiative  on  their  own. 

The  Pittsburgh  Commerce  Institute 
was  established  to  provide  the  mecha- 
nism for  a  meaningful  face-to-face  meet- 
ing between  Federal  Government  officials 
and  businessmen  from  the  Pittsburgh 
area. 

To  indicate  the  broad  base  of  interest 
and  participation  in  the  Institute  I 
would  like  to  list  the  local  organizations 
and  local  chapters  of  national  groups 
represented  on  the  steering  committee 

The  list  includes:  Advertising  CTub  of 
Pittsburgh,  American  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation, Association  of  Industrial  Adver- 
tisers, Carnegie  InsUtute  of  Technology 
Ejiquesne  University,  Economic  Club  of 
Pittsburgh.  Engineers  Society  of  Western 
Penn^jrlvanla,  Greater  Pittsburgh  Cham- 
Der  of  Commerce.  Patent  Law  Associa- 
^^^4^ ^^^'lY^'^  Bankers  Association. 
Public  Relations  Society,  Purchasing 
Agents  Association,  Sales-Marketine  Ex- 
ecutives of  Pittsburgh,  Special  Libraries 
Association,  Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh 

burgh  Field  Office  of  the  VJB   Denort- 
ment  of  Commerce. 


/ 
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Secretary  of  Commerce  Trowbridge  re- 
sponded by  designating  high-level  offi- 
cials from  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, UJ3.  Travel  Service  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration, 
Patent  Office,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Office  of  Business  Economics,  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration. 
Office  of  Field  Services,  and  the  Btueau 
of  International  Commerce. 

During  the  seminar,  Pittsburgh  busi- 
nessmen will  learn  how  to  secure  services 
and  Information  on  export  expansion,  the 
promotion  of  tourism,  business  statistics, 
marketing,  and  a  broad  range  of  other 
topics. 

I  am  encouraged  by  this  example  of  en- 
lightened business-Government  partner- 
ship, and  I  predict  that  both  partners  will 
benefit  greatly  from  this  meeting. 
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The  Plif  ht  of  Sonet  Jewry 
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IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  marks  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  high  holy  day  season.  Families 
in  sjmagogues  across  the  world  will  cele- 
brate Simchat  T(M^h,  "rejoicing  over  the 
law,"  as  they  begin  the  yearly  cycle  of 
the  reading  of  the  law. 

This  holiday  has  a  twofold  nature: 
solemn,  because  It  ends  the  most  holy 
period  in  the  Jewish  year,  and  Joyous 
because  It  signifies  the  new  year,  the  re- 
newal <rf  faith,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
Tepetltl<»i  of  Biblical  law. 

The  Joy  Inherent  In -Simchat  Torah 
Is  complete.  FamiUes  attend  services  In 
the  synagogue  which  are  filled  with  sing- 
ing and  dancing.  Often  the  children 
inarch  up  and  down  the  aisles,  carry- 
ing signs,  fiags,  and  noisemakers,  while 
the  older  congregants  sing  Hebrew  and 
Jewish  folksongs.  Often  the  service  goes 
far  Into  the  night  with  music,  food,  and 
dancing  by  the  oldest  men  around  the 
Arte 

This  celebration  occiu?  an  over  the 
world;  in  the  Soviet  Union  It  takes  place 
only  because  Soviet  Jews  have  refused  to 
let  their  religion  die. 

For  3  years,  thousands  of  Soviet  Jew- 
ish youths  have  thronged  to  Russian 
synagogues  to  experience  the  joy  of 
Simchat  Torah.  Often  the  sjmagogues 


have  been  closed  down  by  the  Soviet 
Government.  These  young  men  and 
women  have  been  denied  a  Jewish  educa- 
tion; they  hiave  not  been  allowed  to  study 
the  Jewish  customs  or  religion  of  their 
parents.  They  have  not  learned  Yiddish 
or  Hebrew;  and  they  have  not  even  been 
allowed  to  participate  in  many  of  their 
most  imi>ortant  ceremonies  and  festivals 
because  the  Ilussian  Government  has  re- 
fused to  pei^nit  the  sale  or  manufacture 
of  such  tltal  objects  as  Passover 
matzoth,  or  talelsslm  and  tfllhi  for  dally 
prayer. 

Soviet  Je-irry  has  been  the  brunt  of  re- 
strictive meisures  far  harsher  than  those 
appUed  to  any  other  national  or  religious 
group.  Oste4sibly,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a 
tolerant  attitude  toward  national  groups 
and  rellgloi^  groups  which  encourages 
them  to  de^telop  institutions  to  perpetu- 
ate their  cultures.  This  has  not  been  their 
policy  towaM  Judaism. 

Many  of  their  policies  have  been  so  re- 
strictive that  they  have  been  destructive 
of  the  very  jubstance  of  Jewish  life.  The 
news  coverage  and  iwopaganda  that  sur- 
roimd  actions  by  Jews  and  Jewish  groups 
are  often  soi  virulent  that  they  can  only 
be  classifledj  as  anti-Semitism. 

In  the  paA  year,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
lessened  soi^e  of  the  curbs  which  made 
the  continuation  of  Jewish  life  almost 
Impossible.  We  must  continue  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  theory  and 
the  reality  of  Soviet  treatment  of  na- 
tionalities ahd  religious  groups  are  not 
the  same.     . 

At  this  tinie  of  the  year,  when  Jews  all 
over  the  woiild  celebrate  this  joyous  sea- 
son, let  us  extend  our  support  to  Soviet 
Jewry  in  the  hopes  that  the  Government 
of  the  Sovirf;  Union  will  relent  and  will 
allow  this  a^-old  people  to  OMitinue  fol- 
lowing their  religion  and  teaching  their 
children  thei  ways  of  their  fathers. 
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Rkcord  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mlnlni\un 
charge  of  3  csbts) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
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Senators,  Qepreoentatlves,  and  Delegates 
who  have  chailged  their  residences  wm  pleM* 
give  Information  thereof  to  tlie  Government 
Printing  Offlci,  that  their  addressee  may  b« 
correctly  glvei  In  the  Rxcou). 
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LAWS  RKLAn  TZ  TO  THE  PRINTINO  n« 
JDOCUMKNTS  "' 

Either  House  may  order  the  prlnUne  of  . 
document  not  aOready  provided  for  by  u« 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  acconW.' 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Prln^ 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execn 
tive  department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ" 
ent  office  of  th#  Government  submitting  r«! 
ports  or  docum(Euts  in  response  to  InmSrle. 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  tn 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  t^ 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  »! 
latlng  to  ^tlmites  shall  apply  to  reporte  <m 
documents  not  exceeding  60  paees  rna 
Code,  title  44,  ix.  140.  p.  1838).  ^   * 

Resolutions  fir  printing  extra  copies  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  td  the  Committee  on  Hou» 
Administration  iof  the  House  of  RepresenU 
tlves  or  the  Conimlttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istratlon  of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  glfre  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  prlntihg  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  iuch  conunlttee  has  reDortei 
(UJS.  Code.  tltl«  44,  •ec.433,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PtTBUCATIONS  FOR  SAU 
Additional  copies  of  Government  public*. 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  tti* 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govemment 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402.  ix 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  PubUc 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorl»ed  bookdealers  and  «inantltt 
purchasers,  but  $uch  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Govemmei^.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  und^r  which  he  may  authorto 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  bj 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Oor- 
ernment  officer  bis  agent  for  the  sale  of  Got- 
emment  publications  under  such  regulatloM 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documei^U  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective departcient  or  establishment  of  the 
Govemment  (Uts.  Code.  Utle  44.  sec.  TiL 
Supp.  2).  ' 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
|EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lairtul  for  the  Public  PrlnUr 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  an; 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracti 
from  the  Concessional  Record,  the  peraon 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  theiMt 
(U.S.  Code.  tlUe  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 


CONGRS^ONAL  DIRECTORT 
The  PubUc  Prtter,  under  the  dlrecttdn  oT 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  prlqe  sufficient  to  relmbuiM  tba 
expenses  of  sucl^  printing,  the  current  Cob- 
greeslonal  Dlreetbry.  No  sale  shall  be  madi 
on  credit  (TTJ3.  Code,  ttUe  44,  sec.  IM,  f. 
1939). 


Poeas  by  Mrs.  Doaaa  Gebbu, 
GthwibBi,  Nebr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

or  TEX  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  26,  1967 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Donna  Crebbin,  of  Columbus,  Nebr., 
is  an  amateur  poetess  whose  sole  reward 
k  the  gratification  which  comes  from 
sharing  her  work  with  others  to  whom  it 
has  meaning. 

Last  year,  it  was  my  privilege  to  have 
her  po«n,  "Poland,"  printed  In  the  Cow- 
GUSSioirAL  Record.  Today  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
peiuUz  at  the  Recoss  two  of  her  latest 
poems.  One  Is  a  reflection  on  the  village 
d  Udlce,  Czechoslovakia,  which  was 
oomidetely  destroyed  by  the  Germans 
during  World  War  n.  The  other  is  a 
fedbote  to  Sir  Winston  Chruchlll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poems 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
M  follows: 

Tn  Vali&nt  Man:   A  Tsibutx  to  Winston 

CirORCHIU. 

--  (By  Donna  M.  Crebbin) 

UoumfuUy,  lie  pondered  his  beloved  Eng- 
land's bitter  cup, 

Una  the  bull-dog  of  tenacity  surely  spcAe: 

"Wt  owe  our  future  generations  victory  I 

Belentleasly  then  we  must  fight  on. 

Though  the  hours  are  dead  darkness  now, 

TJiere  always  mvist  be  a  dawn! 

To  the  vaUant,  vlctOTy  always  comeel 

Tbough  perilous  be  the  price. 

Inherent  freedoms  of  aU  men,  involve  thla 
aacrlflce. 

fiigland's  fate  is  precious — we'U  aU  survive 
or  must  die. 

A  noble  nation   is   suffering — take   up   ttM 
battle  cry. 

The  flag  of  England  flies  on  somber. 

Our  Christianity  Is  at  stake. 

Usurp  thla  wretched  war  monger  I 

Appeasement  Is  a  mistake. 

Acroaa  the  sea  reigns  freedmn, 

America  is  our  friend. 

Ijook  not  back  In  martyrdom! 

•"ofged  steel  must  never  bend  I 

There's  faith  and  hope  for  ^tomorrow. 

Though  monumental  be  the  price. 

Future  civilization  revolves  aroimd  sacriaoe. 

Surrender  is  forbidden! 

2[««<lful  losses  we  mnst  Ignore. 

When  England's  history  Is  written, 

Anwltage  (priceless)  triumphs  forevennore. 

Wjeft  this  Indefatigable  struggle  is  over 

i«t  us  kneel  and  thank  God  from  our  shore. 

tt  the  future   let   nations   Uve   much   like 
brothers. 

To  all  vaUant  men  we  owe  this  and  more  !" 

LiDicK,  Czechoslovakia 
(By  Donna  M.  CrebUn) 
«»en  though  the   wwld  does  not  care   to 

A  anum  Bohemian   vlllage-16   mllee  from 
Prague ! 

TO  the  women  siurlvora,  memories  sUU  bum 
•0  tender  I 
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Tet  today  on  a  gently  rolling  but  deeolate 

landscape. 
A   Uvlng   symbol   of   ravagement   and   ennA 

martyrdom, 
Bohemian   men,   women  and  children — 178 

men  gone! 
One  generation  Is  reihoved — always  will  be 

missing. 
Remembrance  makes  the  revengeful  enemy^ 

cruelty  Uve  on! 
In    the    high    wooden    cross — ^naked    bate 

breathes  and  rises. 
Through  barbed  wire — a  few  scattered  stonea 

on  a  cold  mass  grave. 
For  such  monstrosity  a  bewildered  bximan 

only  surmises. 
An  embelUshed,  grandiose  memorial  is  surely 

a  mistake! 
Though  a  brand  new  Uttle  vUlage  rlsea— 100 

yards  from  the  old. 
They  say  the  ground  there  U  ever  so  much 

higher. 
But  that  the  bitter  memories  and  salty  tears 

still  grab  hold. 
Udlce   women — "the   only  survtvore"  and  a 

few  children. 
They  tell  the  story:  "I  beUeve  It  must  now 

be  25  yrs.  old," 
Of  the  revenge  and  the  enemy's  cruelty, 
A  tortured  eulogy  tboee  brave  women  dan 

to  unfold, 
Tbelr  main  street  today  Is  broad  and  it's  very 

new. 
They've  planted  young  trees;  they're  all  iml- 

form  in  height. 
A  House  of  Culture  stands;  It  must  needs 

help  to  renew. 
To  establish  hope,  give  inspiration  and  per- 
haps a  new  might. 
To  the  brave— the  future  Udloen'e— who've 

had  to  give  twice.       ' 
In  death,   to  their  loved  ones  and  now  to 

establish  a  new  life. 
I  beg  we  should  all  strive  to  pray  and  also  to 

remember — 
That  Lidice.  Czecboelovakla  may  seem  ever 

so  far  away. 
But  to  every  God-loving  American,  this  same 

agony  could  happen  here  some  day. 
And   to  these   taave,  sorrowing  people*,   we 

himibly.  with  love,  say: 
"The  new  Lldloe,  we  salute,  with  many  te(u« 

inoursesreel 
Because  in  our  hearts,  we   aa  share  each 
wrong  burden. 

No  matter  how  or  where  such  terrible  hate 
lies. 

And  let  the  children  grow  up  strong  like  the 
barley. 

Which  Is  growing  so  green  and  hlgb  on  that 
conunon  grave. 

And  though  it  pains  us — let  us  also  remem- 
ber this  error  foreverl 

We'U  pray  a  miracle  happen  and  one  day  we 
can  say:  "They  forgaveC* 
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Local  Leadershqi  Is  Answer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

or  oaocoiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Thursday.  October  26,  1967 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  Nation's  top  leaders  speaking  out 


concemhig  the  plight  of  the  country's 
cities,  I  would  Uke  to  call  the  attention 
of  this  body  to  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  De  Kalb  New  Era,  one  of 
the  Fourth  District's  prominent  weekly 
newspapers,  which  I  think  reflects  the 
thinking  of  a  great  many  Americans  that 
the  appropriation  of  more  and  more 
money  will  not  eliminate  the  problems  of 
the  cities. 

For  my  colleagues  information,  I  am 
inserting  this  editorial  into  the  Rbcohb: 

[Prom  the  De  Kalb  (Oa.)  New  Kra] 

I.OCAI.   LzAOEKSaiP    Is   ANswsa 

Our  cities  have  many  problems.  No  one 
will  deny  that  However,  the  cause*  of  url>an 
unrest  won't  be  eliminated  merely  by  the 
^proprlation  of  more  and  more  tax  money. 
Leadership  and  sound  programs  at  the  state 
and  local  level  are  the  great  need. 

Federal  funds  for  metropolitan  areas  have 
Increased  from  $3.9  billion  in  1960  to  an 
estimated  $10.3  bUllon  in  fiscal  1968.  In  fact, 
federal  appropriations  for  programs  In  our 
dues  have  increased  by  166  percent  In  less 
than  a  decade. 

For  example,  in  the  last  five  years  over  $3 
billion  has  been  appropriated  for  urban  re- 
newal, over  91  billion  for  low-rent  publlo 
housUig.  over  Sli^  billion  for  neighborhood 
facilities  and  college  housing. 

These  figures  do  not  include  more  than  $2 
billion  for  the  poverty  programs  ^  high- 
ways, education,  pollution  control,  wtifare, 
and  other  federal  programs. 

Congress  Is  deluged  with  pleaa  to  allocate 
many  more  billions  in  an  effort  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  ciUes.  But  It  seems  that  the 
greater  the  fiow  of  taxpayers'  funds  into  our 
metropolitan  areas,  the  more  unrest  we  have, 
contlauing  evidence  that  congressional 
spending  alone  will  not  end  the  urban  prob- 
lems. Local  leadership  must  supply  the 
answers. 


TransportatioB  and  Councils  of  GoTcra- 
meat:  Address  by  Seattle  Mayor  J.  D. 
Braman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLT 

or  WASHiNoroir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
Thursday.  October  26.  1997 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dty  of 
Seattle  Is  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  vi- 
sion as  ItsTnayor.  Tue  Honorable  J.  D. 
"Dorm"  Braman  last  Friday  demon- 
strated his  leadership  and  Icnowledge 
when  he  addressed  the  Urban  Transpor- 
tation Planning  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  State  Highway  OflQ- 
cials  In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on  "Trans- 
portation and  Councils  of  Govemment: 
Framework  toe  AcUotl"  I  would  like  to 
call  this  knowledgeable  speech  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  Insert  thla 
speech  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  iwoblems  which  beset  America's  met- 
roi>olltan  regions  are  profound.  What  the  so- 
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lutlona  t6  thcM  problema  are  can  be  delwted. 
but  acme  at  the  eatiaea  are  Inherent  in  a 
breakdown  of  our  transportatloo  network 
In  urban  areas.  Today  I  should  like  to  ahfue 
with  you  acme  thou^ts  I  have  on  the  aoope 
of  the  problem  and  a  poeslble  approach  to 
dealing  with  It. 

We  are  aU  aware  that  ICetropoUtan  areas 
are  In  a  period  of  difficult  times.  This  past 
summer  was  again  a  period  of  severe  social 
strife  and  civil  unrest.  For  every  area  that 
went  beyond  the  breaking  point,  there  were 
several  who  could  have  Just  as  easily  been 
In  the  same  category  If  one  unfortunate 
event  had  sparked  the  flame. 

The  pressures  which  have  isrotight  about 
the  urgent  problem  that  we  are  now  at- 
tempting to  cope  with  have  been  evolving 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

The  historic  pattern  of  rural  movement 
to  urban  areas  has  been  eontlnuing  at  an 
a^eratlng  rate  since  1040.  This  In  turn  has 
been  c<Mq>led  with  a  ootinterflow  of  people 
from  the  Central  city  to  the  adjacent  sub- 
urban areas.  Those  who  have  left  the  core 
city  have  to  a  large  extent  been  replaced 
by  the  rural  migrant  who,  all  too  frequently 
Is  an  Individual  with  few  saleable  skUls  and 
an  extremely  limited  educational  back- 
ground. In  the  short  span  of  one  generaUon 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  recasting  of  the 
population  In  metropolitan  America.  The 
disadvantaged  have  been  left  left  In  the  Cen- 
ta»l  dty  and  their  numbers  added  to  by  in- 
coming migrants  while  the  more  affluent 
moved  to  suburbs  and  have  become  two 
car  families. 

A  chief  sUmulua  for  Individual  home 
ownership  in  suburban  subdivisions  was 
the  Federally  guaranteed  mortgage  program 
which  enabled  the  individual  cUmblng  up 
the  economic  ladder  to  become  a  home  own- 
*'  *»rii«r  in  his  career.  Subdivision  upon 
subdivision  combined  with  new  schools  imd 
shopping  centere  to  bectmae  new  sateUlte 
commimittes.  Once  established,  rigid  isonlng 
eontrols  were  enacted  to  preserve  the  char- 
acter of  the  community — ^modifying  this 
only  to  permit  the  entry  of  Ught  industry 
which  served  to  improve  their  tax  base. 

As  more  and  more  communities  become  es- 
tablished, there  Is  an  increasing  demand  for 
ease  of  access  to  the  Central  city  and  to  its 
principal  employment  centers— the  CBD  the 
oommerelal  and  industrial  areas.  The  answer 
has  been  in  the  construction— using  federal 
aid— of  muiu-laned  freeways,  designed  to 
permit  high-speed  access.  These  new  hieh- 
ways  resulted  In  the  establUhment  of  hlgh- 
rtse.  high-density  i^jartment  developments 
bemuse  of  cheaper  land  outside  the  estab- 
U«hed  city,  and  once  again  siphoned  off  mid- 
dle and  upper  income  citizens.  The  irony  ot 
!^.J!!!?****"  Is  that  we  have  two  federaUy 
•^l«ted  programs  working  to  disintegrate 
the  existing  social  fabricT^  legrate 

We  simply  cannot  continue  c«  as  we  have 
•ccepttng  the  beneflto  of  narrowly  focused 
federal  programs  which  do  not  take  into  con- 
Ji^f  ****  !?*  overau  social  and  economic 
ImiMct  on  the  area  in  which  they  are  being 
implemented.  This  Is  particularly  true  in  the 
•rea  o«  transportation  faculties.  We  must  go 
forward  on  some  rational  basis  which  ocn- 
alden  the  total  needs  of  the  metropoUtan 
»rea  and  what  impact  our  solutions  will  have. 
To  say  that  one  Is  for  a  balanced  transpor- 
taUon  system  Is  the  equivalent  to  saying  that 
one  Is  for  good  6-cent  cigars-few  Will  take 
isBue.  The  problem  oomes  when  you  attempt 
to   Implement   the   concept.   Just   why   tl5s 
should  be  Is  not  clear  to  me.  When  talking 
*^1  *  «»i»nc«l  transportation  system.  I  am 
thinking  of  bringing  together  all  of  the  avaU- 
able  modes  into  a  system  which  Is  comple- 
mentary—not compeUtlve.  To  give  you  one 
example  of  this  resistance.  I  citJ  the  case  of 
Sli^!?°f**  "■  ■"  •«»J«nct  to  a  well-con- 
ceived highway  system.  Rapid  transit,  as  I 
«*  tt.  •dd««.  Itself  to  tte  most  veSkg 

S^t  iTk^^J*^  "»•  Highway  KngmeerT 
that  is,  how  <lo  we  cope  with  the  peakload. 
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In  deelgnlng  a  highway  system  In  an  urban 
area,  a  key  element  Is  the  two-hour  traffic 
coimt  between  7:00  and  9:00  a.m.  This  peak, 
^us  the  grov^th  factor,  determines  the  num- 
ber <a  lanes  «lilch  must  be  made  avaUaMe 
If  the  number  Is  not  sufficient,  a  slowdown 
or  complete  stop  quickly  results.  I  wUl  con- 
cede that  the  automobile  has  the  advantage 
of  providing  door-to-door  service  and  Is  not 
tied  to  schedules  or  a  speciflc  route.  However, 
a  comprehensive,  properly  planned  rapid 
transit  systei*  will  perform  an  invaluable 
transportaUon  service  between  high-density 
areas.  The  system  that  we  are  considering 
for  the  metropoUtan  Seattle  area  is  capable  of 
carrying  23,000  seated  passengers  per  hour 
on  one  track  as  against  the  average  of  one 
freeway  lane  carrying  2,200  persons  per  hour 
The  economies  of  scale  that  are  Inherent  in 
theee  figures  are  so  persuasive  that  I  would 
ordlnarUy  assume  that  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  highway  construction 
would  be  eage*  to  encourage  such  peak  hour 
reUef. 

No  one  that  I  know  iMlleres  that  nil 
transit  or  busis  can.  will,  or  shoiUd  replace 
the  automobU*.  We  aU  enjoy  the  flexibUity 
that  our  car  gives  to  us.  We  want  to  continue 
to  enjoy  a  reasonable  utilization  of  our  can 
without  timUag  vast  areas  of  our  metropoU- 
tan regions  into  highway  lanes  whose  sole 
utUlty  Is  moving  people  between  7:00  to  8  00 
ajn.  and  from  4:00  to  6:00  pan.  Thoee  people 
who  do  not  require  an  automobUe  in  their 
dally  Uves  shotUd  have  the  benefit  of  some 
other  form  of  urban  mass  transit.  This  has 
to  be  a  safe,  eeonomlcal,  pleasant  and  con- 
venient way  to  move  them  into  and  around 
the  city. 

In  June  of  t»ls  year.  AASHO  appeared  be- 
fore the  PubUc  Works  Committee  of  the  VA 
House  of  Representatives  and  made  what 
was  characterlaed  as  a  preliminary  report  ot 
tte  Federal  Aid  to  Highways  Needs  after  1073 
The  testimony  was  essentially  based  upon  the 
loUowlng  three  conslderaUons : 

1.  What  are  tbe  pubUc  desires  In  regard  to 
transportatloL "»  o        ~ 

2.  Highways  ihotild  be  the  dominant  force 
In  transportation  planning. 

8.  The  Highway  Trust  Fund,  as  currently 
oonsututed.  shoiuld  be  continued  with  10  per- 
cent of  the  fund  going  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
em.  30  percent  going  to  Urban  Highway 
heeds,  and  CO  percent  going  to  Rural  Highway 

GenUemen.  l»fs  be  realistic.  The  tnms- 
portaOon  needs  of  today  are  in  the  urban 
areas.  The  popufctton  density  in  metropoUtan 
areas  continues  to  Increase  at  an  astounding 
Pjjce.  The  best  judgment  is  that  by  the  y«ar 
2000,  a  UtUe  more  than  a  generation  away 
W  percent  of  tbe  entire  population  of  the 
United  States  ynn  reside  In  metrop<^tan 
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In  the  hope  of  stimulating  dialogue  I 
would  Uke  to  s^ggest  to  AASHO  three  alter- 
native assumptions  which  I  woiild  Uke  to 
have  them  comiare  with  the  three  I  previ- 
ously menUoned:  *^ 

1.  A  transpor^tton  system  should  be  a  tool 
to  shape  the  gibwth  of  metropoUtan  areas 
and  should  hava  as  Its  goal  the  Unprovement 
of  the  quality  ot  the  environment. 

2.  The  particular  characteristics  of  each 
urban  region  should  determine  the  transpor- 
tatlonmodee  most  appropriate  for  that  area 
^  ••  "lonty  consideration  shotUd  be  eiven 
tothe  funding  of  a  balanced  transportation 
system  for  urbaq  areas. 

Balanced  transportation  is  not  simply  a 
passive  force  wh^h  concerns  itecU  only  with 
movement  of  pedple,  but  rather.  It  Is  an  ex- 
citing opportunity  to  help  shape  and  mold 
the  community.  We  have  here  a  land  use 
planning  tool  wUch  can  be  of  tremendous 
value  in  assisting  us  in  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment  in  which  we  live 

In  planning  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem, we  should  combine  at  the  Inception  aU 
rtr  the  disclpUnes  that  relate  to  the  problem 
The  inter-dlaclplttiary  relaUonshlp  should  be 


^t  of  a  teai4  working  toward  a  «nt«. 
which  represents  the  best  that  can  b*^ 
talned.  Tlie  components  of  the  deslra  ti^ 
may  vary,  but  at  a  minimum  should  contS 
flret  of  aU  the  responsible  decision  makwT 
then  the  engineer,  an  urban  design  specliSt 
an  architect,  an  economist  and  a  sociol(««r 
It  is  Unportant  that  no  one  discipline  d^ 
nate  the  team  and  that  communications 
eetabUshed  early  between  all  members  Th». 
should  be  a  free  exchange  of  vlewg  ^ 
poUcy  decisions  already  ouUlned  belne  a  tnn 
damental  part  ot  the  conslderaUons  it  i,  mi 
general  Impression  that  In  the  past  the  Dolter 
makers  have  not  been  as  closely  coordinated 
with  the  technical  people  as  they  shouW 
have  been.  As  a  result,  in  many  InstanoMs 
politlcaUy  unacceptable  solution  has  1^ 
suggested  resulting  in  a  great  deal  of  mraer 
and  effort  being  needlessly  expended 

A  balanced  transportaUon  plan  must  bt 

predicated  on  the  particular  characteristic 

of  the  area  toTie  served.  There  are  practlcaSv 

no  two  metropoUtan  areas  in  the  United 

States  which  have  IdenUcal  transportatlm 

requirements.  The  City  of  SeatUe  Is  bounded 

on  each  side  by  large  bodies  of  water  TWi 

is  combined   with  hlUy  topography  and  u 

hour-glass  shape,  with  the  cenu-al  buslnw 

district  area  being  in  the  most  constricted 

secUon.  There  is  no  similarity  to  a  city  such 

as  Phoenix.  Arizona,  which  has  completelr 

different  physical  characteristics  and  yet  hu 

an  immediate  need   also  for  a  satlsfactor? 

transportation  soluUon.  ' 

The  requirement  of  the  Federal  Hlghwav 

Act  of  1062  that  conmiunitles  of  60  000  «r 

over  have  a  continuing  regional  transpor- 

tatlon  plan  Is  a  good  one  provided  that  It  k 

combined   with   a   comprehensive   land  a* 

plan  and.  further,  that  It  fairly  represenu 

an   obJecUve   efTort   to  solve  the   particular 

problems  of  the  region  and  is  not  merely  sn 

effort  to  meet  ths  1962  requirement  so  that 

the  highway  building  can  go  on. 

The  requirement,  of  course.  U  for  a  "con- 
tlnuing  comprehensive  cooperative  traa»- 
portaUon  planniSg  program."  This  te  ». 
other  area  in  which  it  la  essenUai  that  tlie 
decUlon  makers  be  currenUy  Informed  In 
a  manner  In  whlcl»  they  comprehend  changes 
and  the  reasons  ttierefor.  All  too  frequenUy 
the  pubUc  official  Is  kept  informed  on  t 
rather  perlxmctory  basis,  and  when  the  time 
oomes  to  Unplenjent  the  plan,  there  U  • 
great  hue  and  cry  from  the  public;  and  an 
emoUonally  charged  meeting  makes  a  poor 
atmosirfiere  for  making  an  InteUlgent  poUcy 
Judgment.  In  many  cases,  I  feel  certain  th«t 
the  decision  maker  could  have  avoided  aome 
problems  had  he  been  made  aware  ot  the 
full  significance  9t  what  was  going  to  be 
proposed.  Elected  officials  come  from  tU 
walks  of  Ufe  and  have  varying  educational 
backgrounds.  To  make  a  decision  they  need 
to  know  Just  what  Is  Involved  and  what  will 
be  asked  of  the  public.  They  should  fully 
understand  the  complete  significance  d 
what  they  are  told.  I  am  specifically  think- 
ing here  of  non-technical  language. 

If  we  are  going  to  Implement  a  total  traae- 
portaUon  system  for  the  urban  areas,  prior- 
ity consideration  must  be  given  to  Just  how 
the  system  will  bo  funded.  The  present  ap- 
proach Is  unsaUsfactory.  We  have  one  facet 
of  the  system  receiving  annual  funding  on 
a  very  substantial  basis,  whereas  other  ele- 
ments are  catch.as-catch-can.  With  the 
limited  funds  available,  the  challenge  seemi 
to  be  to  find  who  ils  most  proficient  In  the 
art  of  grantsmanalilp. 

The  problem  we  must  face  Is  how  do  we 
proceed  in  the  urb^n  areas  to  do  that  which 
has  to  be  done?  In  my  opinion,  we  who  are 
concerned  about  metropolitan  transports- 
tlon  problems  can  jearn  a  valuable  lesson  by 
analyzing  the  method  by  which  this  coun- 
try was  able  to  obtain  the  National  System 
of   Interetete   Defense   Highways. 

There  are  41.000  miles  of  superb  hlghwayi 
Unking  together  all  of  the  major  center*  of 
the  United  States.  The  fact  that  these  fundi 
for  construcUon  were  generated  by  the  usen 


ma  the  foundation  upon  irttieh  Um  wboi* 
gjitem  was  predicated.  Toar  arganlaKtlaB 
liM  done  a  public  service  wtileh  win  ^at 
tsdeflnltely.  I  am  honored  to  bo  wtth  yoa 
and  want  you  to  know  that  I  re^Mct  tho 
competence  and  dedication  of  the  IndlTld- 
uals  who  make  up  this  organization. 

In  my  opinion,  the  reason  that  the  Inter- 
state program  has  been  so  succeesful  to  b»- 
eauae  a  workable  concept  was  utilized  at  tba 
outset.  The  Federal  government  coUected  and 
administered  the  funds,  a  role  which  we  an 
know  they  perform  very  weU.  Their  partner 
was  each  of  the  States  operating  through 
their  Hlgbvray  Departments  and  Highway 
Conunlsslons.  The  emphasis  in  each  Instance 
was  exacUy  where  It  should  be — a  nation- 
wide problem  met  by  funding  through  a 
Federal  program.  But  equally  important  was 
the  fact  that  the  ^ghway  system  from  each 
state  was  designed  at  the  State  level.  That  la, 
that  each  State  was  given  the  widest  latitude 
to  determine  how  Its  needs  could  beet  be  ful- 
filled WhUe  meeting  interstate  highway  needs. 
The  wisdom  of  this  combination  is  best  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  in  Just  a  few  yean 
the  entire  system  as  orlglnaUy  conceived  win 
be  a  reaUty.  I  believe  that  a  system  that  has 
worked  so  wdl  at  the  State  level  has  certain 
analogies  which  are  equaUy  as  applicable  to 
the  metropolitan  problem. 

Ii  there  some  means  upon  which  urban 
needs  and  urban  priorities  can  beat  be  re- 
solved? My  present  thinking  to  that  an  in- 
ftromentaUty  such  as  the  CouncU  of  Oovem- 
msnto  could  possibly  be  modified  to  help  ac- 
eompllsh  thto  purpose. 

The  CouncU  of  Governments  to  an  attempt 
to  cope  with  concerns  common  to  a  given 
metropoUtan  aretL  There  to  no  established 
•tnicture  for  such  an  organization.  The  prob- 
lems common  to  a  particular  area  serve  as  the 
eatalyst  which  brings  the  membere  together. 
Tba  whole  concept  to  In  Ite  embryonic  stages. 
ttie  flrrt  CoimcU  having  been  formed  a  lltUo 
over  ten  yeare  ago;  and  at  the  present  time 
there  are  approximately  60  existing  In  the 
Uhtted  States — the  majority  of  which  have 
been  formed  in  the  last  few  yeare.  Basically, 
a  OOO  to  a  volimtary  association  of  local  gov- 
mments  usually  represented  through  their 
loeaUy  elected  offlclato.  Some  fxmctions  and 
•ctJvltiee  of  CouncUs  of  Oovemment  pres- 
«Uy  in  extotence  Include  comprehensive 
gMmlng  to  help  solve  physical  development 
uniss,  coordination  of  programs,  cooperative 
•arvices.  research,  and  In  some  Instances.  Joint 
legtototive  activity.  These  organizations  f imc- 
tlon  only  in  an  advisory  capacity.  TTie  chief 
poipoae  to  to  coordinate  planning,  but  they 
•too  provide  a  means  by  which  opinions  can 
he  exchanged  and  plans  can  be  crystallzed. 

"Ttf  Puget  Sotmd  Governmental  Oonfer- 
moe.  of  which  Seattie  to  a  member,  to  one  ot 
tte  older  CouncUs— having  been  in  existence 
■nee  1067.  Our  Conference  to  composed  o* 
fOOT  counties  with  theU-  clOee.  The  area  in 
jwetloo  to  Just  under  7.000  square  mUea.  and 
»•  population  tavoived  to  allghtiy  imder 
JWO,000.  Our  Conference  has  been  helpful  in 
•weloplng  a  regional  comprehensive  open 
2^  plan,  evaluating  regional  land  use  and 
awwopment.  It  has  atoo  supervised  a  trana- 
Ptnatlon  study  for  our  region,  and  to  now 
njwonsible  for  the  oontUiuing  Transportation 
"Joj^required  by  the  Federal  Highway  Act 


nttto*  wonld  only  ocm*  Into  tiM  OouncU  with 
tbta  btfng  tlM  oaaa.  But  the  fact  mains  that 
<l»r1taoBm  atkonld  be  predicated  en  the  needs 
of  tta*  poopla  c€  an  arwL  icy  own  petKnia 
tapttUoem  hna  been  ttiat  in  tlM  pUonlac 
phaM  M  la  rtiatlvdy  sMy  to  nrntSH^nm- 
ment  on  wb*t  should  be  our  goals  »»yl  what 
should  be  our  methods.  When  it  oomes  to  Im- 
plementation. thaS  to  an  enttrdy  different 
question.  This,  I  suggest,  to  where  some  ad- 
justments wlU  have  to  be  made.  Let  us  as- 
sume for  the  moment  that  the  mechanics  of 
implementation  can  be  resolved,  i^n/^  let  us 
consider  whatrwe  then  oould  da 

I  woiild  wiUlngly  support  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  as  it  to 
presentiy  constituted  with  the  revenues  now 
going  Into  the  fund  being  reserved  for  high- 
way purposes,  but  I  would  do  thto  only  pro- 
vided that  two  conditions  were  met: 

(1)  That  a  sep«tfate  account  within  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  be  established  for  non- 
highway  lu-ban  transportaUon  problems.  TO 
accomplish  thto  purpose,  some  other  revenue 
source,  possibly  auto  excise  taxes  now  going 
Into  the  general  fund,  could  be  ftarrrnwked 
for  such  an  account;  and 

(2)  That  a  CouncU  of  Govemmenta  com- 
petent to  do  the  Job  for  the  urban  area, 
should  be  constituted  and  that  It  should 
have  the  necessary  authority  to  commit  and 
obUgate  the  area  under  its  Jurisdiction  on 
transportation  mattere  aflecUng  thaA  area. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  monies  belnc 
funneled  through  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment or  State  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, as  the  case  might  be.  provided  that 
no  expenditure  of  funds  ootild  be  made  un- 
less It  conformed  to  the  plan  which  to  belnr 
Implemented  by  COG.  Funds  would  oome  to 
urban  areas  based  on  a  formula  which  would 
prevent  any  diversion  of  either  highway  or 
non-highway  transportation  funds  away 
from  the  metropoUtan  area.  ' 

The  time  has  oome  when  we  must  aU  work 
together.  I  beUeve  that  the  Job  can  be  done 
provided  that  we  agree  on  how  to  implement 
a  concept  which  we  can  aU  accept  In  prtn- 
clple.  We  need  your  help— you  need  oure^Lot 
us  cooperate  to  develop  a  safe,  convenient, 
and  balanced  transportation  system  for  the 
congested  urban  areas  ot  our  nation. 
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^in  treaty  negotiations  betvean  tbs  United 
States  and  any  foreign  eouutoy  involvlnc 
International  air  routea.  toe  Department  ot 
Stftts  take  Into  conslderettan  the  sxpressed 
desire  at  Atlanta  to  become  a  gateway  for 
mtemattonal  sendee  and  that  Atlanta  bs 
named  a  point  ot  destination  In  such  future 
bUateral  agreementa. 

Thto  request  to  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
approprlata  offidato  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  State  and  congressional  repre- 
sentatives for  the  metropoUtan  AUanta  area. 


Military  Mast  Be  Girea  Job  and  Then 
Allowed  To  Do  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 


Iwant  to  make  clear,  I  do  not  regard 
was  as  Uiey  have  been  constituted  to  date 
u  completely  eattofactory  to  do  the  Job  that 
MI  to  be  done  In  Implementing  a  total  urban 
««»partaUon  system.  However,  they  seem 
wme  to  hold  the  mort  promtoe  among  those 
lovwnmental  structure,  which  hare  gained 
^^^,  throughout  the  United  States, 
ree  principal  reservation  that  I  have  con- 

S\h^ii  "^  ^  ""•*^«»  °*  represent*. 
»w  that  tile  Oounclte  afford.  GeneraUy.  eUb. 

^^r^^  ^  government  has  bii^ 
vote,  notwithstanding  how  many  dtlsens  It 
n^y  represent.  I  am  aware  th/t  there^ 
'^  practical  reasons  why  smaHerlomnrB! 


Atlanta  Should  Become  an  International 
Airport 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

or  osoBoiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  26.  1967 
Mr.  BLACKBDRN.  Mr.  ^)eaker  aa 
you  know.  Atlanta,  Ga,  is  one  of  'thli 
country'*  fastest  growing  cities.  It  Is 
known  as  the  "Gateway  to  the  South" 
and  la  this  region's  leading  commercial 
and  Industrial  city. 

Because  of  these  reasons,  I  feel  that 
Atlanta  should  become  an  International 
^iport.  TrafBc  from  aU  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  flow  Into  this  region 
If  this  were  so. 

Therefore,  I  include  a  resolution  which 
was  passed  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
toe  Atlanta  Chamber  of  C<taimerce  in 
toe  Record : 

A  BxsoLTrnoir 

It  to  the  City  of  Atlanta's  desire  to  have 

Ite  airport  attain  international  status  with 

direct  service  to  major  dttes  of  the  world. 

Tht  Board  of  Dlrectore   of  the  Atlanta 

Chamber  of  Commeree  requeete,  that  In  fu- 


ow  CAUFoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  26.  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  toe  following: 

MnjTA«T  Mnsr  Ba  Gimr  Job  aitd  TBkh 

AixowxD  To  Do  It 
Thto  to  an  age  of  spedaUsta.  Tlito  U  a  time 
that  when  there  to  a  Job  to  do.  the  men  beet 
quallfled.  the  men  trained  to  do  that  Job.  are 
caUed  In  and  presented  the  task. 

But  for  aU  our  respect  for  q>ectaltota.  we 
stm  leave  too  much  up  to  am&teun  when 
It  oomes  to  fighting  a  war. 

The  United  States  of  America  to  Involved 
In  a  complicated  struggle  In  Southeast  AsU. 
There  are  many  facets  to  our  presence  in 
Vietnam.  One  of  those  to  the  fighting  at  a 
war.  but  thus  far  the  men  who  have  to  do  the 
fighting  and  the  men  who  must  direct  them 
are  pinned  down  more  by  directives  than 
enemy. 

Every  American  with  faith  In  oar  Consti- 
tution and  our  heritage  respecta  the  sxiprem- 
acy  of  civilian  authority  over  the  mlUtary. 
But  every  American  knows  that  when  there 
to  a  Job  to  do.  any  group — mUltary.  dvUlan 
agency  or  businessmen— must  be  free  to  do 
Its  Job  without  constant  outalde  Interfer- 
ence. 

Our  military  struggle  In  Vietnam  has  been 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  clearly  defined  ob- 
jectives and  guidelines  at  the  outset  and  by 
day  to  day  interference  by  dvUlans  who  have 
assumed  the  rcrte  of  mlUtary  expert. 

The  MUltary  Order  of  the  World  Ware 
meeting  in  San  Diego  thto  week,  has  passed 
a  resolution  asking  President  Johnson  to  give 
unhampered  authority  to  the  mUltary  so  the 
oommanden  can  obtain  a  swift  and  dedslve 
military  victory. 

The  membere  of  the  MOWW,  all  weU 
trained  in  the  business  of  fighting  a  war  rec- 
ognize the  handicaps  our  present  mlUtary 
leadere  are  operating  under.  They  are  urging 
the  course  of  action  which  they,  from  their 
experience,  feel  wUl  beet  help  the  fighting 
forces.  * 

We  can  well  Unaglne  the  frustration  of  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam.  As 
beet  as  can  be  determined  from  unclaaslfled 
information,  the  targeta.  the  objectives  and 
the  methods  of  fighting  are  changed  almost 
day  to  day.  It  to  an  impoeelble  task  to  do  any 
long  range  planning  when  you  dont  know 
today  what  you  must  plan  for  next  week 

The  frustrations  the  mUltary  feeto  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  feelings  of  many  Americans  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  dearly  de- 
fined goato  for  aU  phasefe  of  thto  struggle 
both  the  mUltary  war  and  the  attempta  at 
pacification.  The  American  people  have  been 
told,  in  generaUUes.  the  objectives  of  the 
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flghUng  In  VIefauun,  but  tliere  haa  been  lit- 
tle attMxtlon  paid  to  qwdllce. 

Instruetlona.  If  yoa  can  to  oan  them  ttiat. 
to  the  home  tront  aeem  to  change  as  ottvi  ■ 
aa  thoae  to  tbe  mllttKiy.  We  can  bomb  eloae 
to  Red  China,  we  we  told  not  too  long  ago, 
because  there  U  ko  much  turmoil  In  that 
country  that  there  Is  no  danger  It  would  be- 
come InvolTed  mlUtarlly. 

The  latest  talk  Is  that  we  are  fighting  In . 
Southeast  Asia  because  Bed  China  is  such' 
an  Imminent  threat. 

This  Is  Just  one  Illustration  of  the  double- 
talk  we  are  getting  on  Vietnam.  When  we, 
as  civilians,  get  this,  w«  can  sympathise 
■with  the  men  who  must  take  this  eyer 
changing  poUcy  and  translate  It  Into  mili- 
tary strat^  and  tactics. 

The  military  leaders  must  be  given  the 
objectlvefl  of  this  war.  They  must  be  given 
the  guidelines  which  International  politics 
may  force  us  to  fight  within.  But  then  they 
should  be  aUowed  to  ute  their  knowledge 
and  ability  to  obtain  the  objectives. 

This  could  be  said  of  aU  phases  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  We  say  to  our  naUonal  leaders, 
let  us  know  our  objectives,  let  us  know  what 
U  to  happen  when  the  fighting  stops,  let  lu 
know  the  progress"  being  made  on  the  battle 
Iiont,  the  iwogrebs  being  made  in  padflca- 
tion,  the  progreas  being  made  In  turning 
Vietnam  Into  a  nation,  the  progress  being 
made  In  getting  greater  involvement  from 
the  Vietnamese  In  this  war. 

We  call  for  victory  without  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  victory,  according  to  the 
Washington  planners,  Is  or  what  the  victory 
will  mean  In  terms  of  future  U.S.  action  and 
Involvement. 

The  memben  of  the  MOWW,  men  who 
have  already  given  so  much  to  their  coim- 
try,  can  make  another  great  contribution  If 
during  their  convention  they  come  up  with 
reoommandatlons  for  action  that  will  and 
the  fighting  In  Vietnam,  that  wUl  bring 
peace  to  Southeast  Asia,  that  wlU  allow  the 
VS.  to  help  build  a  naUon  In  Vietnam. 


1^.  FOAQIl  I  cannot  9eak  for  the 
committee  uid  can  only  tpeak.  for  my- 
■elf .  txit  aa  f^r  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am 
perfectly  wining  to  accept  It 

Mr.  BELCSER.  Mr.  Chaliman,  will 
tbe  gentlemaa  yield? 

Mr.  UDALU  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  can  speak  for  no  one 
but  myself,  also,  but  as  far  as  I  am  ooa- 
cemed,  I  wou  d  acc^t  July  15. 


October  26,  iQer 


RedactioB  of  Eztra-Lonf -Sti^ile  Cottoa 
Qaota 

SPEECH 
cw 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  saBOMTA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BBPBXSEI4TATTVXS 

Wednesday.  October  25,  1967 

The  Hooaa  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  uiider 
conslderatloa  tha  bm  (HJt.  109 15)  to  amend 
section  a03  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19S6. 

Mr.  DDAIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  to  the  amendment  is  simply 
an  attempt  to  reach  a  middle  ground 
compromise  In  the  light  of  our  discussion 
here  In  the  last  15  or  20  minutes.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoric  has  a  point  In  suggesting  that  peo- 
ple may  have  made  contracts  and  textile 
firms  may  well  be  penalized  by  a  cutoff 
date  of  the  sort  suggested  In  the  original 
legislation.  Under  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment  the  cutoff  date  would  be 
July  15  rather  than  September  15.  This 
bill  was  Introduced  on  June  15,  and  this 
would  give  a  company  30  days  notice. 
I  think  It  Is  a  more  reasonable  solution 
to  the  problem,  and  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

B«r.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chaliman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 


The  PefaroU  an  Indasfay{  A  Taint  of 
Hoaopolj? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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IN  THE  HOU^  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdi^y,  October  26,  1967 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  this 
country's  meet  distinguished  dtlaens, 
Mr.  M.  A.  Wrbht,  a  former  president  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  pres- 
ently the  chaliman  of  the  board  of  Hum- 
ble Oil  &  Reflmng  Co.,  spoke  to  the  I^xas 
Mld-Contlnent  Oil  &  Qas  Association 
In  Houston  oa  October  17,  1967,  on  the 
subject  of  coni|)etltion  In  the  oil  business. 
In  these  days  (when  many  people  are  at- 
tacking one  df.  our  most  Important  in- 
dustries, this  explanation  Is  necessary 
and  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

I  commend  llr.  Wright  for  his  analysis 
of  the  sltuatf>n  and  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  benefit  of  his 
thoughts,  I  am  Including  this  speech  In 
the  Record: 

Thk  PxTROLKVic  Indttstkt:  a  Taint  of 

llfOMOFOLT? 

Over  the  pastlseveral  months,  our  Industry 
has  received  an  unusually  large  measure  of 
criticism.  The  long-term  critics  of  conserva- 
tion regulations,  depletion  allowances,  and 
Import  controls  have  continued  and  perhaps 
stepped  up  thel»  iisual  tempo  of  attacks.  But 
these  have  be4n  supplemented  and  but- 
tressed by  a  number  of  perhaps  even  more 
serious  allegatl<m8.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, for  example,  m  its  long  awaited  re- 
^>ort  on  gasollae  marketing,  suggested  In 
rather  strong  language  that  segments  of  the 
Industry  remain  Immune  to  the  competitive 
forces  of  the  market  and  enjoy  monopolistic 
advantages.  Even  more  recently,  the  Attor- 
ney General's  report  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
pact to  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas  concludes  that 
"there  are  serious  questions  of  the  general 
operations  of  tfte  Industry  as  measured  by 
the  usual  standards  of  competition."  In  other 
words,  it  is  strongly  Implied  that  many  In- 
dustry actlvltlea  are  conducted  under  the 
protective  veU  of  monopolistic  conditions. 

Attacks  on  the  petroleum  Industry,  how- 
ever, were  even  more  acute  In  the  shale  oU 
hearings  oondtioted  this  past  spring.  Profea- 
sor  Morris  Gamsey  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado, for  ezamp]^,  testified  before  the  Senate 
Antitrust  Subcammlttee  that  the  U.S.  oU 
Industry  is  so  nlghly  monopolized  that  it 
cannot  be  entniited  with  the  development  of 
oU  shale.  He  added  that  "If  the  American 
pec^le  as  a  whole  are  to  benefit  from  this 
great  source  of  tnergy,  the  resource  must  be 
developed  wlthoat  the  taint  of  monopoly;"  <w 
In  more  direct  terms,  the  shale  oil  deposits 
must  be  developed  outside  the  present  struc- 
ture of  the  petroleum  Industry.  Professor 
Garnsey  offered  as  an  alternative  the  estab- 
lishment of  elthfer  a  government  agency  like 


TVA    or    a    quakl-govemment    corporatUa 
such  as  Comsat  t^  develop  the  natlon'i 
oU  resources.         I 

To  thoae  of  us  closely  Involved  hi  the  n*. 
troleimi  Industry^  operations,  these  allai^ 
ttooa  are  most  disturbing.  Contrary  to  tti 
views  of  our  crlUcs.  we  see  the  peUoleum  in 
dustry  as  a  highly  dynamic  and  compeUUvI 
Industry.  Instead  of  the  static  and  monono! 
llstlc  conditions  envisioned  by  these  crltloL 
we  witness  the  keen  compeUtlon  of  our  rlvS 
as  they  attempt  to  win  our  markets,  to  devd 
op  a  technology,  or  outbid  or  outmaneuver 
us  to  obtain  attractive  exploration  acrea*. 
We  fully  realize  that  a  bad  decision  « 
miscalculation  by  any  one  of  us  can  hava 
serious  repercussions — repercussions  that  la 
some  cases  are  fbtal.  Indeed,  by  the  men 
fact  that  some  oompanles  fare  better  in  % 
given  market  than  others,  that  some  find  ou 
and  others  do  not,  and  more  concluslvel? 
that  some  make  |good  profits,  some  averan 
profits  and  some  no  profits,  the  petroleum 
industry  would  seem  highly  competitive. 

Therefore,  if  the  petroleiun  industry  wjth 
which  we  are  fan^liar  is  not  consistent  wiu» 
the  one  described  by  our  critics,  I  bellevt 
It  Is  time  that  we  present  o»ir  case.  If  the 
monopolistic  petroleum  Industry  envisioned 
by  some  U  more  a  myth  than  a  reality  we 
need  to  put  forth  the  data  that  wlU  reveal 
this  myth  to  be  what  It  la.  The  need  U  for 
placing  the  allegations  of  our  critics  In  their 
proper  perspective  and  giving  actual  data  on 
how  the  industry  ptctuaUy  operates.  The  need 
is  for  pointing  otot  the  characteristics  and 
performance  of  the  industry— and  notlns 
how  these  characteristics  and  this  perform- 
ance differ  from  What  la  normally  thought  c( 
as  a  noncompetitive,  monopolistic  market 
■Itxiation. 

At  the  outset  we  should  recognize  that  it 
Is  not  an  easy  task  to  define  competltioa 
Foe  about  200  years  the  ecoAomlst  has  hsd 
his  models  of  combetitlon — but  he  Is  usvially 
the  first  to  qualify  that  these  theoretical 
models  have  few  Jf  any  practical  facsimiles 
In  the  real  busin«Bs  world.  Most  economists 
acknowledge  that  the  present  state  of  tech- 
nology, the  existence  of  national  market!, 
and  the  imusually  large  capital  requirements 
for  modem  btulness  limit  to  varying  degrees 
the  freedom  of  (ntry,  the  extraordinarily 
large  number  of  competitors,  and  other  spec- 
mcatlons  of  the  theoretical  competitive  norm. 
The  economist  Is  really  only  saying  that  it  ii 
not  as  easy  to  become  an  automobile  manu- 
facturer today  as  It  was  to  become  a  wagon 
maker  «•  blacksmith  fifty  years  ago.  The 
reeditles  and  requirements  of  modern  busi- 
ness do  not  allow  hundreds  of  auto  makers 
Just  aa  they  do  not  encourage  thousands  of 
petroleum  reflnera  or  tens  of  thousands  of 
crude  oil  producer*. 

Though  these  ideas  are  simple,  they  con- 
tinue to  elude  o\u"  critics.  It  is  too  often  said 
that  the  petroleiun  Industry  is  not  competi- 
tive because  manV  of  its  practices  do  not 
conform  to  the  "econonLlsts'  basic  norm  of 
competition."  This  point  was  made  In  vary- 
ing degrees  by  both  the  FTC  report  and  the 
Attorney  General's  Report.  But  Is  this  diver- 
gence from  the  theoretical  norm  that  slgnlfl- 
cant?  The  evidence  would  sxiggest  that  it  Is 
not.  The  same  statement  made  In  these  re- 
ports about  the  petroleum  Industry  could  lie 
made  to  different  degrees  about  all  American 
industries.  Yet,  it  Is  recognized  that  competi- 
tion does  exist  in  industrial  markets  And  Itli 
further  recognized  that  most  deviations  from 
the  theoretical  norm — in  petroleum  and 
elsewhere — are  neoessltated  by  modern  tech- 
nology and  market  conditions.  It  would  thai 
seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  effective 
competition  can  be  realized  without  having  a 
highly  fragmented  market  structure.  And  Itli 
this  effective  competition — rather  than  • 
theoretical  norm— that  should  concern  m 
the  policymakers,  and  otu-  critics. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  began  by  establish- 
ing performance  fM  the  most  meaningful 
gauge  of  effective  tompetltlon.  Though  dsft- 
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gjtlons  Ot  competition  vary  wlddy,  most  aU 
g^ggrven  agree  that  th«  oltlmato  ga*l  ot 
XUt  eooqwatlve  mai^et  system  la  to  prorkto 
Dk  eoosnmer  with  tht  beet  poHlbla  prodoe* 
gt  the  lowest  possible  price.  But  in  tba  prac- 
tical world.  It  is  not  always  feaslbla  to  de- 
termine If  tbe  existing  product  is  the  ntiest 
possible"  or  if  the  actual  price  is  the  "lowest 
paatible."  It  Is,  therefore,  necessary  to  adopt 
lynthetlc  criteria  that  will  give  a  general 
Indication  of  the  competitive  or  monopollstie 
nature  of  a  given  market.  The  criteria  most 
geneially  used  for  this  piirpose  are  concen- 
tntlon  ratios — which  indicate  the  control 
over  supply  by  the  largest  compames — the 
pace  of  Industry — and  price  performance  and 
profit  yields — which  measure  the  ability  of 
oompanles  to  pass  costs  on  In  higher  prices 
and  to  realize  monopolistic  benefits.  It  must 
be  re-empbaslzed  that  these  are  synthetic — 
and  perhaps  i>seudo — criteria.  But  they  do 
afford  a  limited  comparison  of  the  relative 
eompetltlveness  of  the  petroleum  industry 
with  various  other  Industries — and  In  a  world 
founded  on  relatively  this  may  be  all  that 
Is  possible  or  necessary. 

We  should  begin  our  analysis  and  comparl- 
(ODi  with  the  very  cornerstone  of  the  Indus- 
tfy%  operations— that  of  crude  production. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  about 
B,000  operators  producing  crude  oU  today. 
Although  numbers  are  not  always  an  accurate 
Indloatlon  of  the  degree  of  competitloxi,  to 
those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  make  a  profit 
on  our  present  reserves  and  find  new  reserves 
to  replace  them,  we  recognize  this  large 
number  of  opterators  as  intense  competition 
la  Ms  highest  state.  In  the  recent  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lease  sale,  for  example,  M 
oompanles  participated  In  the  bidding  for 
•osage  offered  for  sale  by  the  government. 
I  think  most  of  us  who  participated  woxild 
•grts  that  competition  for  production  prop- 
erties was  never  greater  than  in  this  bidding. 
Tbe  crude  producing  arm  of  oiir  Industry 
Is  in  fact  one  of  the  least  concentrated  and 
most  competitive  businesses  in  the  whole 
haste  ooDunodity  field.  In  1986,  the  top  crude 
oQ  producer  in  the  Uhlted  SUtee  accounted 
for  only  about  seven  percent  of  the  total  out- 
put and  the  top  four  firms  accounted  for 
ISM  than  36  percent  of  all  crude  production. 
By  oomparlson,  most  other  basic  commodity 
Industries  have  the  largest  firms  controlUng 
a  much  greater  share  of  the  total  Indvistry 
output.  In  lead,  for  example,  the  top  pro- 
ducer accounts  for  about  4S  percent  of  total 
ou^tit  and  tlie  top  four  firms  do  nearly  80 
percent  of  the  business.  In  the  copper  and 
sine  industries,  the  top  producer  does  about 
80  percent  of  the  total  buslneas  and  the  top 
four  companies  In  each  Industry  accotmt 
for  more  than   eo   percent   of   the   output. 

Thus,  on   the   basis   of   our   first   criteria 

concentration  ratios — the  environment  for 
crude  production  would  appear  relatively 
more  competitive  than  that  found  m  other 
comparable  fields  of  enterprise. 

These  approximations  of  relative  compeU- 
tiTenesa,  however,  faU  to  reveal  some  of  tbe 
most  essential  differences  among  the  respec- 
w  |^<l"«tfles.  Each  industry  has  a  com- 
Pwely  different  set  of  economics— and  each 
wrtatlon  in  this  set  demands  a  different  in- 
outtrlal  structure.  The  most  characteristic 
lewures  of  the  crude  production  Industry 
wj  W^  risk  and  Increasing  cost:  for  ex- 
ample, only  one  of  mne  wildcats  drilled  pro- 
Wee  any  oil  at  all,  and  only  one  ln-40  could 
D^onsldered  proflUble  venturea.  Yet  on 
•wa^,  each  of  these  wells,  dry  holes  and 
"*°«wi8e,  cost  In  excess  of  $50,000  If  drilled 
Msaore  and  more  than  W70.000  If  driUed 
iw  ?!,  ^^^'f  ''«"•  Involve  costs  of  one  mil- 

«^„i  "^  '^  '"°'*-  ^'^  *U  o'  "»ew  costs 
S^  "ubstanually  from  just  a  few  yeara 
•wwe  From  these  daU  it  seems  remarkable 
<«»i  mere  are  not  fewer  companies,  instead 
«««*  and  that  the  operations  are  not 
™«»ooncentrated.  instead  of  less. 
«  ttT*  **•  '*°^«^'-  »nother  characteristic 
>•  «us  ana  of  the  petroleum  Industiy  that 
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affords  an  even  more  convincing  indication 
o(  Its  conapetltlve  nature — ^namely  price  per- 
focmanoe.  m  1967,  a  year  at  general  proe- 
pwlty  for  the  Industry,  a  barrel  of  crude  all 
ertd  for  $3.01.  This  past  year  crude  prices, 
even  after  firming  somewhat,  were  (2 .88  per 
barrel,  reflecting  a  decline  ot  a  little  more 
than  four  percent  Over  this  same  ten  year 
period,  wholesale  prices  In  general  rose  about 
seven  percent  and  industrial  commodity 
prices  rose  6.S  percent.  For  an  Industry  with 
purported  monopolistic  characteristics  and 
alleged  control  over  its  prices,  this  perform- 
imce  does  not  seem  wholly  rational. 

But  this  does  not  yet  fully  or  accurately 
reflect  the  situation  of  the  crude  producer. 
Not  only  were  his  prices  declining  while 
prices  In  general  were  rising  over  these  years, 
but  his  costs  were  also  increasing.  In  1957,  the 
average  hourly  eamlnga  of  petroleima  and 
natural  gas  fleld  workers  was  $2.47  an  hour. 
This  past  year,  a  crude  producer  paid  the 
same  person  $3.14  per  hour,  or  some  27  per- 
cent more  for  each  hour  worked.  And  panOlel- 
Ing  this  Increase  In  labor  costs  was  a  six  per- 
cent advance  m  the  average  price  of  oO  field 
machinery  and  tools.  These  general  condi- 
tions— decreasing  crude  prices,  increesing 
costs  of  operation,  and  a  genenOly  inflation- 
ary economy — are  not  what  one  would  ordi- 
narily expect  from  an  Industry  that  sup- 
IXDsedly  enjoys  monopolistic  market  condi- 
tlona. 

The  technological  progressivenesa  ct  the 
crude  producing  business  also  fadls  to  ccm- 
form  with  the  g«peral  conception  of  a 
monopollstie  altuatton.  Since  the  Inception 
of  the  oU  Industry  o<ver  100  years  ago,  the 
techniques  and  methods  practiced  in  pro- 
ducing crude  have  undergone  dramatic 
change.  The  recent  Attorney  General's  Re- 
port portrayed  the  industry's  early  crude  pro- 
ducing operations  in  this  manner: 

"Operations  in  this  early  Industry,  and  for 
many  years  later,  were  highly  primitive  and 
wasteful.  The  science  of  geology,  essential  to 
oU  exploration,  was  in  its  Infancy.  Prlndplea 
of  reservoir  engineering  were  then  imknown. 
so  that  pools  were  depleted  rapidly.  Primitive 
distillation  technologlee  for  refining  to<*  off 
the  few  pretroleum  fractions  of  immediate 
tise  and  discarded  the  remainder.  Transporta- 
tlcm  delays  and  dlfllculUes  led  to  more  waste. 
OU  stored  above-ground  ran  mto  streams  or 
evt^>orated.  OU  In  barrels  was  imtlally  rafted 
downstream  to  refineries,  with  accidents  con- 
tributing heavily  to  stream  pollution.  TTie 
crude  wooden  pipelines  also  employed  at  this 
time  added  to  the  waste  by  leakage." 

Later  in  the  rejx>rt,  however,  it  is  pointed 
tniX  how  today  the  discovery  and  prodtictlon 
of  petroleiun  are  quite  different — are  to  fact 
"COTnplex  and  exacting  c^jerattons  requiring 
heavy  reliance  on  technology."  Through  such 
techniques  as  fracturing,  fluid  Injection  and 
other  innovations,  the  recoverable  reserves 
of  new  and  existing  wells  have  been  increased. 
Better  spacing,  improved  storage  techniques, 
and  new  methods  of  disposing  at  brine  have 
reduced  the  waste  and  bad  side  effects  from 
the  extraction  process.  In  total,  producing  oU 
Ik  a  highly  efficient  operation  and  one  that 
must  mvolve  every  effort  to  cot^serve  this 
vital  resoiu'ce.  The  Image  portrayed  here,  and 
the  one  we  all  <q>erate  In  daUy,  la  hardly 
static  or  regressive.  It  is  Instead  one  of  rapid 
changes  in  technology  and  technlquea, 
changes  to  which  each  company  must  be 
closely  attuned  if  it  Is  to  complete  effectively. 
Before  looking  at  the  competitive  nature 
of  the  industry's  other  two  principal  oper- 
ations— refining  and  marketing— mention 
should  be  made  of  the  government-created 
institutions  that  some  critics  believe  to  be 
more  harmful  to  competition  in  the  petn>- 
leum  Industry  than  the  actual  structure  o* 
its  operations.  Specifically,  some  critics  con- 
tend that  conservation  and  import  Controls 
bring  about  a  government-created  and 
government-protected  cartel  that  affords  the 
petroleum  industry  monopolistic  advantages. 


This  allegation  Is  somewhat  wide  of  tbe 
mark.  The  Iztdustry'a  ooet,  price,  and  profit 
performance  alone  suggeets  that  If  such  ad- 
vantages do  exist,  the  oocnpeoiiea  have  not 
realised  any  windfall  gains  from  them.  De- 
spite increases  in.  cost  and  "-■^t'I  traality 
Improvements,  the  retaU  prloe  of  gasoline, 
excluding  taxes,  has  remained  relaUvely  con- 
stant for  many  years.  And  the  average  profits 
in  the  industry  remain  below  those  of  most 
other  industries. 

The  conservation  and  Import  controls  were 
legislated  to  prevent  waste  of  an  Important 
natural  resource  and  to  maintain  a  level  of 
domestic  producing  capablUty  deemed  neces- 
sary in  the  interest  of  national  security. 
Within  the  framework  of  theee  objecUvee  our 
Industry  has  (^>erated  In  a  highly  competi- 
tive manner. 

Moving  on  to  lndtistry*s  refining  opera- 
tions, the  critics'  oontentloos  of  monopolis- 
tt«  practices  are  again  greaUy  exaggerated. 
Petroleum  refiiUng,  Uke  i>etroleum  produc- 
tion, is  one  of  the  lesser  concentrated  of  aU 
industries  with  comparable  operating  char- 
acteristics. This  past  year  the  four  tergeet 
refiners  in  the  U.S.  operated  about  30  percent 
at  all  reflmng  capacity  and  tbe  top  eight 
ccmipanies  accounted  for  a  Uttle  over  60  per- 
cent. By  comparison,  in  both  the  motor  vehi- 
cles and  i>arts  Industry  and  the  tire  Industry, 
the  top  four  companies  accounted  for  about 
75  percent  of  the  market  aixl  the  top  eight 
for  about  86  percent.  In  dgarettea.  the  top 
four  did  80  percent  at  tbe  btwlne^  wltb 
eight  accounting  for  all  the  buslneaa.  Similar 
patterns  can  be  ahown  In  noany  other  manu- 
facturing industries. 

The  price  performance  of  petroleum  refin- 
ing also  contradicts  the  contention  that  the 
Industry  enjoys  monopollstie  poweim.  The 
wholesale  price  index  of  petroleum  products 
in  19M  was  more  than  six  percent  belo>w 
where  it  stood  in  1967.  Yet,  as  previously 
noted,  wholesale  pwices  in  general  rose  almost 
seven  percent.  Moreover,  the  average  hourly 
earnings  in  petroleum  refining  roae  from 
$2.66  per  hour  in  1957  to  $3.41  per  hov  last 
year,  an  increase  of  28  percent.  For  an  in- 
dustry that  is  supposedly  able  to  rates  prices 
and  pass  costs  on  to  customers  at  will,  «J<t« 
performance  la  somewhat  perverse. 

The  technological  progress  in  petroleiua 
refining  is  also  contrary  to  what  would  be 
expected  of  a  monopolistic  operation.  In  the 
present  year,  the  petroleum  Indtistry  will 
spend  approximately  $500  million  on  re- 
search and  development  activities.  There  are 
few  Industries  that  can  boast  records  ot  in- 
novative efficiencies  and  economics  oocn- 
parable  to  that  fotind  in  petroleum  refin- 
ing. In  recent  years  such  refining  processes 
aa  hydrocracking,  Isomerizatlon,  hydroflnlng 
and  others  have  Increased  the  octane  rating 
of  gasoline  have  Improved  its  volatility,  have 
increased  the  energy  content  of  gasoline  and 
have  reduced  its  deleterious  materials.  The 
progressivenesa  Inherent  in  this  reoord  Is 
incompatible  with  the  usual  deecrlpttoo  of 
a  monopoly  as  a  company  or  Industry  that 
Is  generally  not  Inclined  to  push  innova- 
tions, efficiencies,  and  economies  to  their 
practical  limits. 

In  the  marketing  phase  of  our  operations, 
it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  intense  competi- 
tion Is  Inevitable.  There  are  approximately 
160  gasoline  brands,  between  10,000  and  12,- 
000  jobbers  and  probably  about  400,000  gas- 
oline retaU  outlets.  Although  numbers  do 
not  insvue  competition,  any  famiUarity  with 
this  phase  of  our  business  should  provide 
convincing  evidence  that  moiK>polisUc  con- 
ditions do  not  exist.  With  minimal  entry  bar- 
riers and  aggressive  expansion  policies  by 
most  gasoline  marketera.  the  consxmiing 
pubUc  is  assured  a  wide  variety  of  producU 
and  services  at  the  lowest  price  possible. 
Gasoime  marketing  u  one  of  the  most  com- 
petitive bualneeses  in  the  nation  today. 

RetaU  gasoline  prices  in  fact  provide  strong 
evidence  of  not  only  the  competitive  nature 
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of  gaioMno  marketlQg,  but  Indeed  of  ttie 
whol*  petroleum  Industry.  In  the  year  juat 
PMt.  Ilie  »v«rac"  retaU  gaeollne  price  ez- 
ttnCOag  taxes  waa  ai.S7  eente  par  gallon,  only 
ona-tantti  c€  a  cent,  or  one-half  oC  one  per- 
oent,  blfjur  tban  tan  yean  aga  m  thla  aame 
period,  however,  the  aTcrage  retaU  price  of 
the  typical  basket  oT  foods  and  aetvlces  pur- 
rhssed  by  a  consnmw  rose  more  than  16  per- 
cent. Thus,  vhlle  tbe  consumer  was  paylnc 
■ubstanttally  more  for  most  goods,  he  was 
buying  bis  gaacdlne  for  about  tbe  same  price 
he  paid  ten  yean  before;  even  though  its 
performance  characterlstlca  had  been  slg- 
nlflcanUy  fanprored.  On  the  basis  of  deUver- 
Ing  a  quality  product  to  tbe  customer  at  a 
low  price,  tbe  record  of  tbe  petroleum  Indus- 
try la  remarkable  and  falls  to  reflect  the 
crlttea'  "taint  of  monopoly."  The  over-all 
record  would  Instead  lend  strong  support  to 
teetimony  by  Dr.  WlUard  Uueller  of  the  Ped- 
«nJ  Trade  Oonunlsslon  before  Senate  hear- 
ings earlier  tbim  year.  Or.  KueUer  stated  It 
was  his  opinion  ttiat  "the  oompeUUTe  per- 
formance of  the  petroleum  Industxy  over  the 
PMt  to  jtm  has  been  quite  effective." 

But  there  is  still  one  more  measure  that 
wlU  perhaps  bring  aU  of  these  comparisons 
Into  even  sharper  focus.  Our  erltles,  as  well 
"*  *'^  f^'P***"-  would  probably  agree  that 
the  overriding  reason  for  creating  monopoly 
^  *^  obtain  unusually  large  profits.  In  other 
weeds,  the  monopolistic  business  would  sure- 
ly enjoy  monopolistic  profits. 

The  average  rate  of  return  on  Investment 
^^a  petroleum  Industry  has  been  leas  In 
recent  years  than  in  meet  Industries.  Data 
eompUed  by  the  First  National  City  Bank  ot 
WewTork  show  that  in  1966  the  average  rate 
of  retom  <»i  net  worth  In  the  oil  Industry 
was  ia.8  percent,  compared  with  14.1  percent 
return  ft>r  aU  manufacturing  oompanlM. 
This  same  aeries  shows  that  the  average  re- 
tumon  book  aoseta  In  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry over  the  past  ten  years  has  been  11.1 
percent.  T^ie  comparable  retiun  for  all 
manufacturing  Industries  has  been  sllghUy 
higher  at  11.8  percent. 

Date  published  by  Fortune  Magazine  are 
eonslstent  with  those  c<»npUed  by  the  First 
Xatlonal  City  Bank.  In  1966,  on  a  sales  basis, 
seven  of  the  laigest  twenty-five  Industrial 
eompanles  In  the  United  States  were  oil  com- ' 
panics.  None  of  these  aeven  oil  companies. 
however,  ranked  even  in  the  top  100  on  the 
basis  of  return  on  Investment.  The  average 
rete  cf  return  on  Investment  for  all  31  oU 
eompanles  in  the  Fortune  Top  BOO  listing  was 
11.*  percent.  For  all  other  companies  1^  this 
■■ttng  the  average  rate  of  return  was  1S.8 
percent.  Profltt  In  the  petroleum  Industry, 
therefore,  were  again  found  to  be  aomewhat 
leas  than  those  of  most  other  Industries. 

Considering  the  evidence  on  concentra- 
Hon.  prices,  technology,  and  profits,  I  can 
enly  conclude  that  the  petroleum  industry 
li  a  highly  compeUtive  Industry  Indeed.  Over 
Hm  years,  the  operations  of  thla  Industry 
have  proved  to  be  a  key  to  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic progress.  By  continually  improving  its 
techniques  atul  methods  of  production,  re- 
flnlog.  and  marketing— as  well  as  transpor- 
tation— ^the  nation  has  been  provided  mas- 
sive volumes  of  energy  of  the  highest  quaUty 
and  at  the  lowest  price  Imaginable.  Stnoe 
the  discovery  of  oU  in  Pennsylvania  in  1869, 
no  Industry  has  had  a  greater  Influence  on 
the  destiny  of  the  nation  than  ours.  With 
the  naUon's  energy  reqtilrements  becoming 
almost  InsatUble — and  with  76  percent  <rf 
aU  energy  being  furnished  by  petroleum 
products — the  pivotal  position  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry  seems  assiured  for  years  to 
ecMne. 

With  the  voices  of  our  critics  becoming 
ever  more  andlble,  we  must  each  see  that  the 
public  and  the  pollcymaken  are  fully  aware 
of  the  true  characterlstlca  of  the  petroleum 
Industry.  AU  must  be  made  aware  of  its 
highly  competitive  nature — ^its  contributions 
to  the  naUons  progress.  If  our  case  k  prop- 
•rly  pretentMl  to  the  public,  I  «m  confident 
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that  they  will  agree  that  Instead  ot  having 
a  taint  of  {monopoly,  our  Industry  Is  one  of 
the   most  competitive  In  the  nation. 


An  Approach  te  Lata  Amerkaa 
AraumeBt 


ext|ension  op  remarks 

OF 


HONj  ROBERT  L  LEGGEH 

or  OAurosNiA 
IN  THE  1  [OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thitrsday.  October  26.  1967 

Mr.  LEfK3£rrT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  may 
be  seeing  ihe  beginning  of  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican competition  In  Increasing  military 
capabUitieB;  that  is,  an  arms  race. 
MaJiK*  powers  have  discovered  and  sup- 
plied a  donand  by  several  Central  and 
South  American  countries  for  powerful 
and  aoplUstlcated  war  Instruments. 
France  Is  a  major  source  of  aub  and 
supersonic  Jets  to  Argentina.  Brazil,  and 
Peru;  of  tanks  to  Venezuela;  and  of  hell- 
copters  to  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  More  recently  the  U.S. 
State  Deipartznent  stressed  that  the 
United  States  Is  willing  to  offer  for  sale 
'limited  nkimbers"  of  our  P-5A  super- 
sonic fighters  to  our  Latin  American 
friends. 

I  consider  an  arms  race  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  not  In  the  interests  of  her  peoples. 
When  a  young  nation  concentrates  on 
developing  militarily,  K  must  forego  eco- 
n<»nic  andl  social  develc^nnent  advanta- 
geous to  its  dtlzenry.  Porthermore,  a 
buildup  In  (Mie  country  often  results  In 
similar  steps  being  taken  in  neighboring 
countries,  thus  spreading  the  slowdown 
in  nonmllltary  development. 

I  cite  as  an  example  the  Middle  East. 
The  people  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
were  made!  to  Invest  the  wealth  of  their 
nation  into  a  military  regime  which  suc- 
ceeded only  in  Involving  itself  In  and 
k>sing  a  war;  in  destroying  property  and 
losing  Uvea;  and  in  bringing  the  United 
Arab  R^idblic  to  near  economic  ruin. 
Was  that  ti  the  interests  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  pe*ple? 

America  ^ould,  I  feel,  take  such  steps 
as  are  practical  to  dissuade  those  who 
would  favor  following  that  course.  Con- 
versely, we  should  recognize  and  support 
those  who  espouse  an  oiH>oslng  position. 
There  Is  %  flne  line  between  building  a 
military  which  can  protect  and  defend  a 
people  from  unfriendly  forces  and  build- 
ing a  military  which  Is  powerful  enough 
to  constitute  that  unfriendly  force.  This 
line  need  not  necessarily  be  drawn  where 
subsonic  jets  become  supersonic,  al- 
though the  power,  speed,  and  maneuver- 
ability of  ttie  weapon  Is  Important.  The 
line  should  not  necessarily  be  drawn 
when  a  nation  acquires  21  planes  as  op- 
posed to  29,  although  the  number  ac- 
quired is  a  crucial  factor. 

Ultimately,  a  study  of  each  country's 
needs,  atUttides  and  actions  will  be  nec- 
essary. I^t  us  not  be  too  hasty  to  con- 
demn; but  let  us  condemn  when  a  cwi- 
demnatlon  Is  warranted. 

Recently,  Ambassador  Radomiro  To- 
mlc  from  tbe  Republic  of  Chile  provided 
me  with  a  |tatement  <rf  Juan  Carmona. 


wen 
Cmigress 
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the  Chilean  [Minister  of  Defense  ahart«. 
the  official  jwaltion  of  the  Chllkn  fW 
emment  refardlng  this  matter  At  ftt 
time,  I  wlali  to  share  this  statement^ 
a«  its  Introductory  letter  with  u! 


Embajaoa  de  Chili 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  7  im, 
DSAS  Congsessican:  The  question  <ifnL 
ments  purchases  by  Latin  American  couiSi 

Of  my  Government,  I  am  enclosing  the  oAtJI 
statement  Issued  by  the  Chilean  MlnirtT- 
Defense  Mr.  Jiian  Carmona  on  this  subiS^ 

I  feel  it  is  proper  to  comment  unequi^Mn. 
the  position  ^  the  ChUean  Oovei^^r^ 

1.  Our  last  war  was  ninety  years  uo  a, 
the  last  seventy  years,  the  ChlleanXJl 
and  military  policies  have  been  deftnSS 
oriented  towards  peace  and  Juridical  ^ 
tions  of  conflicts  of  any  nature  amone  Uu. 
American  countries.  This  policy  has  bran  InT 
plemented  Inj  every  dispute  in  which  Chiu 
has  been  involved  during  this  long  rJZ 
some  of  them  of  substantial  ImportancT 

2.  Several  among  the  last  President!  of 
ChUe  have  proposed  pubUcly  and  oOcUDt 
the  need  for  Agreements  to  limit  armsmentt 
or  at  least  to  reduce  the  purchases  of  snu- 
ments  In  Latin  America.  The  present  id 
mlnlstraaon  has  reiterated  the  full  tupport 
of  Chile  <m  agreemenu  for  dlsarmam^ti, 
lAtln  America;  or  agreements  to  limit  tU 
military  expenses;  or  agreemenu  for  the  wl- 
untary  renouncement  by  lAtin  Americsa  na. 
ttons  to  purchase  armaments  of  high  te^ 
nology;  supeiionic  planes,  air  carrlen,  mk- 
slles,  heavy  tanks,  heavy  guns,  etc.  We  tM 
to  reach  this  agreement  in  Punta  del  Irtc, 
and  we  shall  try  again,  and  again. 

8.  Our  "good'lntenUons"  have  been  foUoatd 
by  practical  deeds.  Last  year  Chile  spent  colj 
8%  of  the  budget  for  national  defense  n* 
la  one  of  the  lowest  In  Latin  America.  Onlj 
a  small  fraction  of  our  young  men  <rf  mlMtaT 
age  are  drafted  for  military  service,  and  ttwr 
serve  one  yeaf.  (Students  only  serve  a  pa- 
functory  peridd  of  three  months. )  We  do  not 
have  supersodc  planes,  nor  missiles  or  cm- 
rters,  nor  heavy  tanks,  ivjr  heavy  guns,  ite. 
(Even  though  we  do  have  more  than  four 
thousand  mllss  of  land  borders,  and  at  ICMt 
as  many  miles  of  sea  coast,  and  Chile's  te- 
ritory  is  extended  to  Easter  Island,  2,400  mlla 
away  from  the  mainland.) 

«.  In  the  last  thirty  years  Chile  has  pw- 
ehased  war  planes  only  an.  three  occasloni: 

(a)  1938:  Italian  "Nardls",  "Bredas",  etc 
all  of  them  g(H)e  very  long  ago; 

(b)  1986:  5|"Vampires*: 

(c)  1966:  21  "Hawker  Hunters",  subioolc 
defensive  planes,  several  of  them  tralnen. 

When  accused  of  participating  in  the  "an- 
amenta  race",  It  seems  talr  for  Chile  to  la- 
swer  that  this  is  Indeed  a  very  unusual  n; 
to  •■run'*  In  it! , 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  it- 


main, 


Slncerel  r  yours 


Statement 


BADOHUto  Tome, 
Ambassador  of  Chile. 


THE  MnnsTxa  of  Definsi  « 
Ch]lx,  Juan  Carmona 

The  Bflnlstet-  of  Defense  of  Chile,  Jwa 
Carmona,  made  the  following  statement,  la- 
swerlng  the  accusations  of  armamentlsm  thit 
some  Peruvian  Congressmen  have  advanced 
against  ChUe: 

"Chile  has  maintained  a  policy  of  peew 
and,  consequently,  a  favorable  dlsposltloa 
toward  a  limitation  of  armaments  In  lath 
America.  Our  cimntry  has  constantly  been  U 
favor  of  a  limitation  of  armaments  In  tiili 
part  of  tbe  Conjtlnent.  Therefore  our  nattaod 
security  poUcy  has  been — and  contlnuee  te 
be— oriented  toward  keeping  acqutsltlonste 
the  Armed  Forces  adequate  only  to  tlia  d(- 
fense  of  the  naition  and  to  its  economic  f*- 

dbilltlee.  To  accuse  Chile  of  "armamentifl' 
is  entirely  grou;  idless. 


-Xbs  pretext  for  this  aoeusation  has  been 
tiK  pantma*  of  31  Hawker  Hunter  p»«»«Te 
jfgt  yiir,  and  a  dlq>Iay  ot  rocket-laundxlnf 
gjajpotent  on  truck  platfccms.  Hie  Qor- 
tflgamt  bsa  been  very  eiplldt.  The  Air  Foroe 
^ai  pnrehased  those  planes  because  It  had 
sot  lenewed  its  old-fashioned  material  for 
sore  than  twenty  years.  And  consequent 
elth  oar  policy,  we  did  not  seek  supersonic 
pHiiM,  but  subeonlc  ones,  pf  a  typloally  de- 
KDilre  nature. 

"Wo  eitraordinary  laws  or  funds  were  re- 
mOtA  tot  this  purchase.  Normal  funds,  con- 
taoplated  in  the  regular  budget  were  used. 
'tatKt  as  the  rocket-launching  equipment 
'  k  eoBcemed.  it  is  dUOcult  to  understand  the 
gluing  of  the  comments.  Chile  has  not  dls- 
playtd  guided  missiles  equipment.  The  equip- 
OMBti  shown  are  nothing  but  structures  of 
dliearded  material  to  which  Armed  Force's 
t(fftn»At«Ti.  had  adapted  rockets  of  the  kind 
j0tA  by  all  Latin  Amertc&n  Air  Forces  with 
t  ](.mUe  range.  This  Is  definitely  not  a  new 
porcbaM  of  any  kind. 

■Xblle  ibas  not  subscribed  any  military 
treaty  or  bought  any  military  eq\ilpment 
fram  tbe  U.S.Sil.  Chile  does  not  possess  Rus- 
■Un  tanks  or  any  kind  of  Soviet  armaments 
in  tti  Armed  Forces.  As  an  lllustntlve  data, 
m  rtlatlon  with  this  subject,  I  can  state  that 
tbe  Ministry  of  Agricultiire  has  received  from 
Balgaria.  250  grass-mowers  (animal  trac- 
tkn).  Whatever  the  amount  of  good  or  bad 
taith  it  seems  very  difficult  to  have  mistaken 
them  for  tanks  I 

"lbs  ChUean  position  is  so  cleetf  that  I 
■Ddststand  the  Oovemment  of  Peru  Itself 
hi(  rtfuted  the  preposterous  (pinions  of  some 
OoDgreaamen." 


endeavor.  I  have  Joined  with  them  on 
that  because  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
some  protectloQ. 

But  bear  in  mind  that  I  come  fnMn  the 
State  of  Texas.  The  biggest  customer 
that  we  haye  for  Texas  cotton  Is  Japan, 
and  of  the  many  textile  imports  are  Japa- 
nese Imports  of  Texas  cotton  that  has 
been  bouslit  and  paid  for.  I  am  wiUlng 
to  deny,  to  abdicate  certain  parochial 
dealings  with  reference  to  this  in  order 
to  help  the  overaU  textile  Industry.  But 
if  the  Southeastern  textile  industry  are 
not  willing  to  do  their  part  to  protect 
the  American  grower  of  iMig  sU^ile 
cotton  and  are  able  to  make  a  windfall 
out  of  the  chaotic  conditions  existing  in 
the  Egyptian  market,  where  they  do  not 
even  know  that  they  can  get  delivery  of 
this  merchandise,  then  I  am  willing  to 
forswear  my  support  of  the  textUe  Indus- 
try on  textile  imports  and  protect  my 
Texas  cottongrowers. 


KcdadioB  of  Extra-Long-Staple  G>ttoB 
Quota 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EARLE  CABEU 

or  TEXAS 
n»  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  25.  1967 

Tljs  Hbuse  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hotiaa  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  imder 
eonalderation  the  bUl  (HJt  10916)  to  amend 
••etJoB  303  of  the  Agrtciiltural  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
itrike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Tfte  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
«XM  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  wish  to  point  out  in  ref- 
wmce  to  this  proposed  amendment  that. 
TO  the  Near  Bast  in  the  turmoU  In 
WMcn  It  was  at  the  time  this  legislation 
w«8  introduced,  and  with  Egypt  having 
«vwed  diplomatic  relations  at  that  time, 
18  tbere  anyone  lia-^  this  House  naive 
«»ugfa  to  believe  that  the  mills  involved 
»«  not  conscious  of  the  circumstances 
nwolved?  is  there  anyone  in  this  House 
Mlve  enough  not  to  have  known  through 
^  mlous  lobbying  interests  that  this 
l^satiMi  was  introduced?  Is  there  any- 
one m  thla  House  naive  enough  to  think 
™J*™««es6ful  American  businessmen 
°°^  wJte  those  situations  into  oonsid- 
o«H«i  and  enter  into  a  contract  from 
TOWi  they  had  no  escape  clause? 

Omtlemen,  no  successful  miU  has  ever 
2~f^!*fssful  by  being  that  Juvenile  in 
•■operations. 

»^a^^,}^^  *°  <=*"  yo™"  attention  to 
Jhotoerthing  which  to  me  is  rather  se- 

nSnJ^L'^  of  the  Southeast  are 
w«m«  legislation  to  impose -quotas  on 
**«>««  I  have  Joined  with  them  in  that 


Redacdoa  of  Eztra-Long-Staple  Cottoa 
Quota 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or  HOkTR  CUtOUXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Wednesday.  October  25.  1967 

The   House  In   Oommlttee   ot  the   Whtde 

House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 

consideration  the  bUl  (HJt.  10916)  to  amend 

section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  ot  IBM. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimaber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  appeals 
to  me  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Egyptian  Oovemment  toward  our  coun- 
try and  in  view  of  my  own  attitude  over 
the  years  about  textile  imports. 

I  believe  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
so  far  as  my  office  is  concerned  we  have 
had  no  contact  from  the  textile  industry 
organizations.  I  have  had  none  from  the 
general  textile  Industry  firms  i^ilch  <^>- 
erate  In  our  part  of  the  country. 

But  today  we  have  had  contacts  from 
two  different  thread  manufacturing  com- 
panies. They  are  not  great  big  comimnles 
which  have  lobbyists  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Api>arently  they  are  only  today 
learning  of  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
upon  their  orders  and  upon  their  oMn- 
mltments  to  their  cust<»ners. 

My  friend  from  Texas  [Mr.  Cabkix]  is 
a  stanch  friend.  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  lose  his  support  In  meeting  our  major 
textile  problems.  However,  I  do  believe 
we  should  give  some  thought  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  country  we  have  a  few  nm^n 
companies  which  manufacture  sewing 
thread.  They  find  it  desirable  to  have 
Egyptian  cotton  itt  order  to  satisfy  their 
customers. 

Perliaps  this  can  be  changed  on  the 
basis  of  later  orders,  where  the  thread 
companies  can  c<xnmunlcate  with  their 
customers  to  advise  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  use  Egjrptlan  cotton  and  will 
thereafter  use  American-grown  extra- 
long  staple. 

I  would  hope  that  In  some  way  we  could 
find  some  resolution  of  this  moUem  so 
that  these  people,  not  the  giants  of  ttie 
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industry,  who  have  these  commitments— 
the  anan  thread  InduMiy  of  oar  Nattan— 
nught  be  able  to  set  aome  raq^  from 
what  they  say  wffl  be  a  burden  upon 
them  if  this  bm  Is  passed  wltho«it  8^ 
amendment  KimiiM-  ^  that  offered  by 
Uie  gentleman  from  New-  York  [Mr 
Brasoo]  . 

Mr.  CABEUi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  ylrfd? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  never  thought  the  day 
would  come  when  I  would  be  on  oi^ioelte 
sides  with  a  man  whom  I  admire  as  much 
as  any  man  In  this  House,  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  hope  we  are  not 
on  opposite  sides. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
at  cross  puipoees  even  now. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question,  if  I  may. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  those  broken 
and  those  small  thread  mills,  for  whom 
the  genUeman  has  a  just  concern— and 
I  share  the  concern— is  it  concelTable 
that  any  bn*er  or  any  buyer  of  foreign 
commodities  in  July  or  after  July  would 
enter  into  a  contract  with  a  nation  that 
has  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States,  that  has  castigated  us  for 
e>^  type  of  iHrate  and  brigand  that  the 
dld^nary  holds?  How  many  of  those 
men  would  enter  into  contracts  with 
other  countries  with  which  we  have  no 
diplomatic  relations  when,  as  a  T«y»^.fT 
of  fact,  relations  are  definitely  strainedr 
I  will  not  say  I  questlcm  their  Integil^ 
but  I  say  I  question  the  Judgment  ot 
»Pyone  who  would  enter  into  contiacta 
even  betweoi  May  and  July  for  deUv- 
eries  of  Egyptian  oottcm.  unless  he  were 
taking  a  calculated  risk,  where  the  odds 
were  awfully  high.  When  one  takes  a 
calculated  risk  with  high  odds,  one  la 
also  taking  a  risk  of  loss. 
I  believe  this  applies  in  this  case 
Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  his  comment.  Let  me  say  that 
certainly  I  believe  those  of  us  wIk)  have 
major   goals   other   than  this  for   the 
American  textile  worker  may  be  t^tUny 
a  risk  in  raising  this  issue.  I  do  feeL 
though,  that  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  even  that  small  manu- 
facturer, who  Is  not  a  member  of  an 
organization  with  lobbyists,  has  a  right 
to  have  his  representative  at  least  pres- 
ent to  this  House  for  consideration  the 
position  which  he  takes.  This  is  his  due 
even  when  his  position  may  be  inom- 
sistent  with  the  position  of  the  overall 
textile  Indiutry  of  America. 


Alleged  Violations  hj  die  Soviet  Uaiea 
of  the  Limited  Test  Baa  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALXrOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  26.  1967 

.*  ^-  HOSMER.  n«r.  Speaker,  now  that 
it  has  been  revealed  by  the  administra- 
tion that  questloM  have  arisen  concern- 
ing possible  violation  of  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that   our   notes   concerning   same   have 
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not  been  wOtf aetarUy  answered.  I 

free  to  reveal  certain  *HrfitV7Tial  dctaila 
concerning  tbe  lubjeefc.  I  tutve  today  I*- 
sued  to  the  news  media  the  toDawing  re- 
lease: 

SoTBT  Tasr  Bak  Tmcatt  VB^LAirom 
Bacommandatlcaa  for  «  "stinplA  and 
straightforward  hanrtltng"  of  alleged  Soviet 
vlolatlona  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Tnaty 
(LTB)  made  by  tbe  Banking  Hovue  Republi- 
can monber  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  have  been  "Ignored"  by  tbe 
Jotinson  Administration,  It  waa  charged  to- 
day. 

Congreesman  Craig  Hosmer  said  be  waa 
free  to  talk  about  tbe  delicate  subject  dls- 
etiaaed  "on  more  than  one  occasion"  wltb 
State  Department  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlaakm  officials  "behind  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's closed,  security  guarded  doors"  because 
tbe  Administration  revealed  yesterday  that 
two  notes  had  been  sent  to  the  Soviets  ask- 
ing for  explanations.  In  both  eases,  the  Ad- 
mlnlJtratlon  spokesman  admitted  that  the 
RuMtana  had  faUed  to  give  satisfactory  re- 
sponses. 

Hnsmer  Usted  three  Instances  in  which 
radiation  from  USSR  underground  tests  had 
been  detected  outside  Soviet  borders. 

(1)  9ma  an  underground  test  In  Jan- 
xuaj,  1906,  radiation  was  detected  In  Japcm. 
At  the  time  tbe  Soviets  admitted  some  ac- 
cidental aakage  from  the  test  but  claimed 
tt  was  "so  Insignificant"  that  It  did  not  vlo- 
Ute  tbe  Treaty. 

(3)  A  similar  underground  test  on  Octob^ 
97,  isee,  Ttnted  radloactlTe  material  Into  the 
atmosphere  which  caused  slight  fallout  In 
other  ooontries. 

(3)  Tlte  same  thing  occurred  again  frcm 
a  December  18,  1960,  Soviet  underground  ex- 
plosloii. 

Hosmer  said  tbe  events  had  been  reported 
to  the  Jotnt  Atomic  Committee,  as  well  and 
the  T7JS.  notes  and  the  Soviet  reij^es.  During 
the  dlseusstofia  Hosmer  says  be: 

"Strongly  urged  XJJS.  officials  to  write  the 
Busslans  a  letter  telling  them  their  venting 
had  been  detected  In  each  Instance, 
advising  them  of  tbe  exact  amount  of  radia- 
tlon  monitored,  and  stating  that  It  Is  our 
official  position  no  violation  of  the  treaty 
occurred." 

Hosmer  charged  that  U.S.  underground 
nuclear  tests  are  made  "much  more  expen- 
sive, much  more  difficult  and  much  leas 
effeetlTS  by  our  own  self-imposed  Interpre- 
tatkm  that  the  Treaty  prohibits  absolutely 
no  venting  whatsoever." 

"It  is  obvious  the  Russians  are  not  Inter- 
preting the  treaty  that  way  and  are  giving 
themselves  considerably  nK>re  leeway  In  the 
conduct  of  their  tests  underground. 

"It  Is  stupid  and  self-defeating  fOr  us  to 
persist  tn  handc\iffing  our  researchers  by  a 
one-sided  overly  strict  Interpretation  of  the 
Treaty's  ban  against  release  of  even  minor 
amounts  of  radiation  b^ond  national  bound- 
aries." Hosmer  added. 

HU  view  U  that  it  U  technically  infeasible 
and  practically  unnecessary  to  prevent  minor 
radiation  releases  below  levels  harmf\a  to 
life  or  health.  He  feels  that  the  more  Uberal 
Interpretation  he  recommends  and  the  So- 
viets are  foUowing  anyway  wlU  permit  the 
Plowshare  program  to  go  ahead  and  utUlae 
nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  uses  of  bene- 
fit toman. 

Hosmer  dtee  the  digging  of  "a  new  Panama 
Canal"  as  one  of  the  prime  candidates  for 
Plowshare  technlq«ies.  He  also  suggests 
Plowshare  can  1m  helpful  In  bringing  water 
to  arid  areas  of  tbe  world,  such  as  tbe 
Midwest,  "where  wars  are  spawned  because 
lack  of  water  causes  poverty  and  hunger." 

"The  AdmlnlstraUon's  persistent  adher- 
ence to  unreallsm  In  Interpertlng  the  treaties 
It  signs  not  only  weakens  the  treaties  them- 
selves, but  denies   us  equaUty  with   other 


— — J  and  #ats  roadblocks  in  trout  at  taeh- 
-notoglcal  ad«anees  which  ean  be  tanaed  away 
from  man's  ^estroetkm  to  lito  baMfflt," 
mer  conclndbd. 
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taaeh  school    Slnoe  you  are  an  ex-Miwwj 
•<*«•  youiseff,  I  need  not  teU  yootaZ 
"~  T  tpma  Mcb.  day  at  my  »a 


Kone  or  our  family  has  ever  been  ccoJiS 


Sincerely, 


Spokesman  for  Hard-Workiac,  Tired 
I      AaMricaas 

EXTEifSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.     H(  N.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KAKSAS 

IN  THE  B(  USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedmsday,  October  25.  1967 

Mr.  SKtJ^rrZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
I  receive  matiy  letters  from  consclenUous 
interested  Americana  who  are  willing  to 
take  the  time  to  write  their  views  to  me 
Through  my  mall.  I  am  able  to  sense  the 
reeling  of  m^  district  and  to  thus  better 
fulfill  my  duty  as  a  Representative.  Once 
In  a  while,  jthere  comes  a  letter  which 
captures  the  putoe  of  this  country  a 
letter  whlchi  expresses  with  clarity  and 
forcefulnesai  a  feeling  shared  by  the 
country  at  large. 

It  was  my  privilege  this  past  week  to 
receive  and  to  read  such  a  letter.  It 
brought  to  my  mind  a  poignant  poem 
which  is  heard  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency in  thfls  time  of  controversy,  dem- 
onstrations, picketing,  and  violence.  The 
poem  begins:  "I  am  a  tired  American." 
I  have  used  the  poem  because  It  por- 
trays the  mainstream  of  American 
thought;  It  Bpeaks  for  the  majority  of 
our  citizens  who  stUl  cling  to  a  tradition 
of  .allegiance  to  our  country  and  to  our 
way  of  life.  Finally,  It  portrays  the  dis- 
couragement so  many  feel  today. 

The  poem  conveys  a  message  for  thoee 
who  share  t|he  feeling.  Today.  I  have 
something  better.  I  have  a  testimony  to 
verify  the  trtth  of  the  poem.  This  letter 
from  Mrs.  polores  Jones  of  Independ- 
ence, Kans.,,  touches  me  deeply  She 
weaks  as  one  of  those  Americana  and 
for  those  Americans  who  strive  to  be- 
come useful  citizens  and  to  honor  the 
rich  heritage  of  our  Nation.  Such  Ameri- 
cans are  great  In  number  but  lest  we  for- 
get those  Americans  who  are^not  loud, 
who  do  not  march  for  attrition,  who 
do  not  dlsnfct  for  publicity— then  let 
us  remind  ottrselves  that  these  are  the 
Americans  who  will  take  this  country 
through  times  of  trouble  and  who  woi* 
for  better  tomorrows.  I  commend  this 
letter  to  the  Attention  of  my  colleagues. 
I  hope  you  «iUl  read  It  and  ponder  the 
strength  of  Uk  thoughts : 

I    Independenck,  Kans., 

»-.  r>~«         1.  October  17, 1907. 

Re:  Draft  protests. 

Kr.  Jos  SKtrsne, 

House  of  Representatives, 

WathiTiffton,  DtC. 

DxAs  Mx.  SKtTsrrz:  Last  year  my  husband 
Md  I  paid  over  $2000  In  Income  taxes  to 
the  federal  government.  This  figure  says  noth- 
mg  of  the  state  and  local  taxes— incotne 
rnX  estate  and  personal— nor  does  It  Include 
the  sales  taxes  and  hidden  taxes.  As  a  oon- 
servaave  estimate,  I  figure  that  we  paid  at 
least  a  quarter,  possibly  a  third,  of  our  In- 
come to  support  the  government.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  we  have  a  son  who  has  Just 
vMunteered  for  his  second  tour  of  duty  In 
Viet  Mam.  We  have  two  other  sons  that  an 
^^*^*  ■( »-  My  husband  works  from 
ten  to  twelve  b^  dally  as  an  engineer,  and    refusetose^ 


ct  a  crime  of  iny  sort.  In  fact,'  none'^ 
has  ever  been  accused  of  a  crime 

I  tell  you  these  things  not  to  compUi, 
1  am  proud  sau^  thankful  that  I  am  maoS^ 


and   phyncallyi  capable  off  perfori^^  , 
duty.  I  teU  yoa  these  things  to  demonstaS  \ 
?!3k^*  "  contributing  members  cTSI  \ 
JletTwe  need;  and  deserve  your  represwS-    ' 


to 

socl 
.  tlon. 

In  this  country  that  disturbs  me  n^T 
Por  some  Umd  now,  I  have  felt  uStS 
draft  card  burning  and  the  organized  »«! 
testing  that  bes  b«,n  going  oIT^'SS; 
dues  across  the  country  has  been  infiUuiB. 
on  my  rights.  This  small  group.  coowS 
moeUy  of  non-*ootrlbutlng  member,  oToS 
society,  has  received  far  more  attentloo  than 
they  deserve.  T^elr  protests,  which  seeinfl, 
too  highly  oraonized  conaldertng  the  an 
group  involved,  lead  me  to  beUeve  that  tw 
mxiBt  have  subversive  leaders.  ^ 

Mr.  Skubltz  I  am  not  the  kind  of  Derm 
to  get  myself  Involved  in  alt  Ins;  nctS^Ud 
I  carry  a  placard  In  a  screaming  pande  I 
am  far  too  busy  making  a  Uvlng.  payiM  mi 
bUls  and  supporting  my  country  to  tw  st- 
tract  the  eye  of  a  TV  camera  man  or  a  nem. 
paper  reporter.  However,  I  am  beginning  to 
fear  that  there  are  groups  in  our  sodcto 
that  are  receiving  so  much  attention  tbtl 
congressmen  may  feel  compelled  to  Urten  to 
them,  thereby  ♦>rgettlng  the  mllUons  ot  » 
who  foot  tbe  bills. 

All  I  am  r^5y  asking  U  that  you  kscp 
me  in  mind  and  remember  that  I  am  be- 
ginning to  need  protection  from  certain  •)«- 
menta  within  oi»  society.  Perhape  an  UiMsti- 
gation  of  draft  protest  leaders  would  be  t 
beginning. 


\  I 


HON 


DOLOBES  JONB. 


Ratsian    Discr  nunatioB    Afaiott    Je«rj 


t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

<SEPH  E.  KARTH 

XXXmsOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSt  OP  REPRESENTATIVK 
Thurtdaf.  October  26,  1967 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  soon  tbe 
Soviet  Union  celebrates  their  50th  anni- 
versary. Regardless  of  what  they  claim. 
It  Is  certain  they  cannot  daim,  fair  and 
Impartial  treatoent  of  all  citizens  of 
their  country  its  they  would  have  tbe 
worid  b^eve. 

The  record  of  their  discrimlnatlflo 
against  Jewry  ^s  nothing  short  of  un- 
believable. Recently  they  have  again 
demonstrated  tfcls  gross  discrimination 
by  resorting  to  Inhumane  beatings.  Re- 
cently, too.  It  has  been  reported  that 
a  rabbi  has  be€^  killed.  They  have  and 
continue  to  disallow  Jews  from  even 
practicing  many  of  their  meaningful  re- 
ligious customs. 

Indeed  this  ^attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  bee^  magnified  since  tbe 
Israel-Arab  war^  a  war  which  may  wen 
have  "saved  tl^  bacon"  for  our  own 
Nation  In  the  i  Near  East.  Yesterday 
morning  I  read  |ln  the  Washington  Port 
that  the  United'  States  will  make  avail- 
able to  certain  Arab  countries,  the  sale 
of  military  weapons.  This  I  submit,  1«  a 
policy  I  fall  to  imderstand — especially 
aince  the  reason  glyen  Is  because  they 
will  t>uy  the  am  laments  elsewhere  11  w 


Is  this  the  criteria  by  which  we  de- 
eide  tbe  validity  of  arms  sales  to  tbose 
iriiobave  publicly  stated  their  hatred  for 
oif  I  say  that  regardless  of  drcum- 
gtanoes  we  should  not  make  armaments 
available  to  them.  Certainly  they  must 
prefer  our  arms  to  those  of  the  Soviets 
or  they  would  buy  from  their  friends.  Tto 
me  that  Indicates  our  arms  are  mare 
effective,  more  destructive — of  greater 
military  value — than  any  other.  Who  will 
they  be  used  on  to  destroy?  Obviously,  our 
friends  the  Israelis,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
not  be  ridiculous.  Let  us  not  feed  tbe 
hand  that  bites.  If  we  must  become  In- 
ndred  at  all,  for  goodness  sake  let  us 
support,  supply,  and  defend  our  friends 
and  our  friends  only. 


Tbe  RepubUean  Party— in  tbe  COn- 
gTMB  and  In  the  State*-ha8  shown  at 

an  that  It  Is  not  fit  by  temperament, 
personality,  or  philosophy  to  do  any- 
tUnc  to  Improve  urban  America. 
That  la  the  lesson  of  yesterday's  vote. 
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A  Time  for  Responsibility 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


Repablicans  Unfit  and  Uawillinf  to 
Help  Urban  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF  FBrNBTI.VAI(I* 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursdap.  October  26.  1967 
llr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
hM  often  been  accused  of  blind  obstruc- 
tknlsm. 

Testerday  that  accusation  was  proven 
beytmd  any  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

"Hie  Republicans  have  elevated  the 
word  "no"  Into  a  poUtlcal  philosophy. 

Hie  almost  unanimous  Republican 
TOte  to  criwjle  model  cities  approprla- 
tioiu  and  kill  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gnm  Is  a  measure  of  Republican  cynl- 
dsm  and  distrust  of  our  cities. 

No  Republican  can  dare  go  before  the 
wteiB  saying  he  really  cares  about  what 
happens  to  the  city  dweller. 

No  Republican  can  now  go  before  the 
TOter  saying  he  cares  about  the  poor, 
Uje  (rfder  citizen,  the  ghetto  resident,  the 
d^  man  without  skills,  the  schoolchlld 
without  proper  education. 

T^  Republican  vote  against  model 
eltfes  and  rent  supplements  Is  clearly  a 
vote  to  keep  cities  down  In  urban  decay 
wj^tog  in  despair,  riot  and  worse! 
What  a  miserable  RepubUean  response 
tothe  condlUons  which  caused  last  sum- 

UKTS  llots. 

'Wiere  were  those  Republican  Gover- 
MMamiey  and  Rockefeller-those 
•wrttes  of  the  cities  when  these  Re- 
IwWlcan  votes  were  cast' 
^JrtMd  of  leading  their  Republican 
ottwatlons  to  vote  for  model  clUes  and 
J^ncvlements,  these  two  presidential 
J»Pfuls  were  out  on  political  wallriS 

I  hope  and  pray  the  American  voter 
«^«^th^reactIonary  RepubISS 

thl  toS  S^v^^**"  ^°*«'  remember, 
^wtal  lack  of  concern  by  RepubUean 
2^«t»on»  for  one  of  the  flnert  uiten 
^fVtvxui  In  recent  history.  ^^  ^^ 

nei^i?**  J°**'  remembers  Mr.  Rom- 

SS?^„^^^'«"«^  ''^  they  coSe 
"wund  c^  they  are  friends  of  the 
I'w  Wd  friends  of  the  city. 


or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  50USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
—    Thursday,  October  26,  1967 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  aU  Amer- 
icans are  concerned  about  our  efforts  In 
Vietnam.  While  open  and  free  discus- 
sion Is  a  basic  principle  on  which  our 
Nation  has  thrived,  that  discussion  to  be 
beneficial,  must  be  resporislble. 

Unfortunately,  among  those  Americans 
who  disagree  with  our  position  In  South- 
east Asia,  there  appears  to  be  an  out- 
break of  irresponsibility.  Although  we 
can  always  expect  some  extremist  de- 
ments In  any  pubUc  debate,  recently  the 
amount  of  Irresponsibility  appears  to  be 
reaching  epidemic  proportions.  Careful 
study  and  serious  conslderatlcm  of  this 
crucial  matter  have  been  r^laced  to  a 
great  extent  by  rash  statements  and  rash 
actions. 

It  Is  time  for  the  earnest  dissenters, 
those  who  are  genuinely  Interested  In 
our  Nation's  future,  to  reflect  on  the  sit- 
uation that  actually  exists  and  to  free 
themselves  from  the  flammatory  state- 
ments and  acOons  of  the  most  vocal  few 
whose  purposes  are  not  so  noble.  This 
must  be  done  If  those  Individuals  are  to 
make  any  worthwhile  contribution  to  our 
national  effort. 

As  the  Beaumont  Enterprise  noted  In 
an  editorial  this  week,  on  the  very  day 
that  the  Hanoi  regime  rejected  another 
condltonal  offer  by  the  U^ted  States  to 
halt  the  bombing,  hundreds  of  peacenik 
demonstrators  were  oa  the  streets  defy- 

«,1»*1'^°^'^   '^^   winning   worldwide 
publicity. 

And  the  Enterprise  la  right  to  wonder 
aloud: 

.J"  ^i  "'^  wonder  that  the  Hanoi  regime 
showed  no  mterest? 


XT  Jf.^J*®°  ®^™*'  ^^-  Speaker,  that 
Ho  Chi  hOnh  and  General  Qi^  beUeve 
that  America  wUl  foUow  the  example  of 
the  French  and  wilt  before  this  war  can 
w'^iy^^^^  see  us  as  a  nation  hope- 
lessly divided  over  whether  to  continue 
the  struggle  or  pull  out  And  they  rea- 
son that  time  alone  Is  on  their  side 
Perhaps  this  Is  why  they  have  turned 

S'^^Si^'?**^  '°'  P«**=«  offered  by  the 
United  States  and  other  governments  on 
more  than  40  separate  occasions. 

We  must  search  our  consciences,  Mr, 
Speaker,  and  ask  whether  or  not  this 
endless  public  debate  on  Vietnam,  com- 
omed  with  the  Inflammatory  and  highly 
Inesponsible  acUons  of  the  extremist 
groups,  have  combined  to  reinforce  the 
Communists'  conviction  that  the  war  will 

In  flT-^^L^^.'^i*'"*"'"'  ^^  here 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  to  speak  out  is  a 
precious  right  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 


sutuuon.  But  cOTimonsenfie  and  respon- 
sibility are  not  guaranteed  for  any  of 
us.  These  we  must  struggle  to  gain 
through  wisdom  and  maturity.  Without 
such  commonsense.  freedom  of  speech 
can  sometimes  be  abused,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  national  Interest. 

This  Is  a  price  we  pay  as  a  free  people. 
But  to  say  this,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  to  place 
too  little  faith  In  the  strength  and  wis- 
dom of  the  people. 

I  thiiik  the  American  pecvle  under- 
stand what  Is  at  stake  In  Vietnam.  And 
I  think  they  also  realize  that  we  have  all 
h^rd  everything  there  Is  to  hear  on  this 
subject  from  both  the  administration's 
critics  as  well  as  from  Its  allies. 
^^^  tmie  Is  ripe  for  a  period  of  respon- 
sibility, and  I  earnestly  hope  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  on 
aUsIdes  of  this  issue  wlU  join  with  me  In 
tuglng  this  return  to  responslbUlty  In 
tnis  most  serious  matter. 

The  editorial  from  the  Beaumont  En- 
terprise which  eloquently  underscores 
the  need  for  such  a  return,  follows: 

AnoTHXB  TDUTDOWir 

^^^l}^  Vietoam  haa  Just  rejected  another 
conditional  offer  by  the  United  States  to  halt 
the  bombing  of  that  country  in  exAuaun  tor 
peace  negoUaOona.  "-^Hi"  *» 

.h?„i^  ^Z  wonder  that  tbe  Hanoi  regime 
showed  no  interest?  '^^'^^ 

u  ?^^  *?•  ^"y  ^"^  "»•  turndown  was  pul>- 
i^^-^'^'*'*^  °^  American,  were  deling 
authority  and  doing  everything  possible  to 
thwart  the  war  effort.  '-"^  i«»ioie  m 

rr,f;^.*J,f''  top  Of  this  a  group  of  the  nation's 
cruuing  governors-having  a  lot  more  fun 

S!Sh  1  ^l'  ^  "*'  Jungles-were  accusing 
President  Johnson  of  aU  sorts  at  wroogdotna 
inconnectlon  with  the  administraUon's^ 
forts  to  Uve  up  to  this  country,  oommlt- 
ments  and  serve  the  cau^  ot  tne^~toe 
us  and  humanity  everywhere  ^    ^ 

Do  the  doves  prefer  defeat? 

Uany  of  them  don't,  of  course,  or  at  least 
wouldn't  say  so. 

Tet  the  most  Illogical  of  the  Pwrtdenf. 
Vietnam  cnace  have,  at  thl.  point.  notSig 
to  offer  but  withdrawal— and  defeat  U  iirtui* 
that  would  be  In  every  oenw  of  the  word. 

Vl***.^^^"  clamor  for  an  uncondlUonal 
end  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  upon 
the  assumption  that  Hanoi  would  then  come 
to  the  conference  table  are  only  talklni 
through  their  hat.  The  Communlit  re^^ 
oonunues  to  make  withdrawal  ot  iSted 
States  forces  from  South  Vietnam  a  Dr»- 
condltlon  to  peace  talks.  That  would  m«n, 

SMlSSS-aS^gSs"*  "^""^  °''"  ***  ^^ 
We  have  consistentiy  offered  to  halt  the 
bombing  provided  ^me  reciprocal  gesture 
la  made,  or  some  reciprocal  restraint  Is  ob- 
served by  the  other  side. 

In  honor,  and  respect  for  common  sense, 
we  can  ask  no  less.  -^""^ 


Oppression  of  Jews  Contianes  in  Soviet 
Union 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  Bf.  PEUY 

or  WASHmoToir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  October  26.  1967 
Mr    mLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  S  million 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  have  Just  con- 
cluded the  observance  of  Slmchat  'R>rah. 
the  end  of  the  Jewish  holy  season. 
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■And,  oooe  again  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  on  the  oppression  of  the  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  leaden  claim 
that  their  people  have  freedom  and 
equality,  but  Jews  are  not  allowed  eon- 
tact  with  their  own  people  abroad,  as 
are  other  minority  groups  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  number  of  syna- 
gogues has  decreased  to  less  than  70  in 
the  last  12  years.  In  1956,  there  were 
380  synagogues  In  Russia. 

I  Join  the  millions  throughout  the 
world  In  ealling  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  end  their  discrimina- 
tory practices  against  the  Jewish  pec^le 
and  to  return  to  them  their  freedom  of 
education  and  Instruction  In  their  own 
cultural  and  linguistic  heritage. 


It  la  not 
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Edwards  Reports  to  tbe  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  26,  1967 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague  Jack  Edwards  this  week  Is 
sending  an  Interesting  report  to  his  con- 
stituents in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama. 

I  present  it  here  in  the  Record  In  the 
general  interest: 

A    DUTICULT    VOTX 

Sometimes  in  Congress  a  complicated  bill 
presents  a  real  dllBculty  when  it  comes  up 
Jot  a  vote.  It  includes  both  good  and  bad 
parts  In  big  measures.  Yet  we  are  not  allowed 
to  vote  on  the  various  parts  separately,  and 
we  can't  vote  "maybe":  It's  got  to  be  either 
yes  orno  on  tbe  whole  package. 

A  bill  like  that  came  up  In  mid-October. 
It  provides  for  pay  increases  for  postal 
workers  and  other  federal  employees,  and  for 
a  aeries  of  postage  rate  Increases.  It  4IS0 
carries  a  special  provUlon  for  setting  govern- 
ment salaries  at  the  executive  level.  Although 
the  bill  paaaed,  I  voted  against  It.  and  I 
think  you  should  know  why. 

Postal  employees  and  federal  civil  service 
people  are  among  the  finest,  hardest- working, 
and  most  loyal  of  all  Americans.  They  need 
more  adequate  salaries,  and  their  families 
deserve  It.  The  bill  provides  raises  for  some 
3.000,000  employees  over  a  period  of  three 
yeara.  But  as  much  aa  I  favor  adequate  sal- 
aries for  our  federal  employees  my  vote  was 
determined  by  other  provisions  which  con- 
cern the  basic  fabric  of  our  government. 

First,  a  little-known  section  of  the  bill 
says  that  a  special  commission  will  recom- 
mend to  the  President,  every  four  years,  the 
pay  levels  and  expense  allowances  for  execu- 
tive level  employees  of  the  government.  In- 
cluding Department  heads.  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  and  federal  Judges.  The  Presi- 
dent would  have  authority  to  put  these  rec- 
ommendations into  effect  unless  Congress 
takes  special  action  to  reject  them. 

This  will  give  the  President  new  and 
greater  Influence  over  the  whole  scope  of  the 
federal  government.  It  la  another  deep  ero- 
sion of  the  Constitutional  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers:  I  Just  couldn't  buy  It.  The 
President  aJiready  has  too  much  power  over 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  already  wields  too 
much  Influence  over  Congress  When  his  po- 
Utlcal  party  eontrola  the  entire  Congressional 
marhlnary.  Hhwild^paglTe  talm  the  power  of 
tha  purae  as  waU7       ^ 


bard  to  iwi>||;tn^  xhs  poltttoal 
Jungle  whici  this  plan  wlU  create.  I  dont 
want  to  see  ova  federal  judges  and  membera 
of  Congress  lobbying  with  the  President  for 
more  pay — oUr  current  President  or  any  fu- 
ture Presidetit.  Judicial  decisions  could  b« 
Influenced,  executive  branch  policies  could 
be  altered,  »nd  undue  pressures  could  be 
brought  to  |>ear  on  Congress  If  powers  like 
this  were  aljused  by  the  President. 

The  secontl  objection  relates  to  postage 
rates.  The  bill  increases  flrst  class  mail  rates 
from  S  to  6  {cents,  and  air  man  rates  from 
8  to  10  cents]  But  these  kinds  of  mall  already 
pay  their  own  way:  the  rate  Increase  Is  hard 
to  Justify,  l^e  bill  also  raises  the  rates  for 
third  class,  *r  "Junk"  mail,  but  not  nearly 
enough  to  c<^er  the  cost  of  that  service.  In 
other  words,  i  when  we  send  first  class  maU 
or  air  mail  ■^e  are  helping  to  subsidize  the 
delivery  of  Unsolicited  third  class  mall. 

A  third  ol^Jectloiyto  the  bill  is  another 
little-known  provision  transferring  authority 
from  Congreas  to  the  White  House  for  set- 
ting the  specific  rates  of  pay  increases  in 
1968  ai»d  19^.  No  Congressional  approval 
win  be  need4l-  Unfortunately  this  is  typical 
of  what  is  ha|>penlng  In  government  today — 
a  yielding  up  of  responsibility  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  taUng  of  ever- Increasing 
power  by  t|ie  executive  branch  of  the 
government.  ! 

A  fourth  oHjection  was  the  cort  of  the  blU: 
almost  $3  biqion.  Let's  face  it.  This  country 
Is  broke.  We  »re  being  saddled  with  a  budget 
deficit  which  may  well  reach  $30  billion  for 
this  year,  a  j  situation  which  staggers  the 
Imagination.  Every  effort  to  postpone  In- 
creased expeadltiu-es  wUl  lessen  the  need  for 
a  tax  increase,  and  will  help  hold  down  in- 
flation In  the.  long  run. 

DM  raiCT  TOTJ«  CUSTAXLED 

I  am  havln  j  to  cancel  my  plana  for  mak- 
ing a  Travellig  Office  tour  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  after  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  this  Pall.  The  reason  Is  that  ad- 
journment la  not  likely  to  come  before 
Thanksglvlngj  or  perhaps  considerably  later. 

Under  ordiaary  conditions  Congress  Is  ex- 
pected to  coniplete  Its  work  by  Labor  Day. 
allowing  plenty  of  time  for  a  tour  of  the  Dis- 
trict. My  Tratellng  Office  has  proven  to  be  a 
good  way  ioi  citizens  to  meet  with  their 
Congressman  In  their  own  home  conununity. 

When  the  work  of  Congress  Is  finally  done 
for  the  year  I  plan  to  visit  each  county  of 
the  District,  tut  there  will  not  be  time  for 
the  full  trallef'  trip. 

THK  jsrarEic  bsxaks  dowit 
One  of  the  reasons  Congress  la  staying  In 
session  so  l^g  this  year,  relative  to  the 
amount  of  legislation  which  Is  actually  being 
produced.  Is  tjie  breakdown  In  relations  be- 
tween Congre^  and  the  White  House.  The 
system  envlsldned  by  the  writers  of  the  Con- 
stitution U  slinply  not  working.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has.  In  effect,  voted  a  lack 
of  confidence  In  the  President.  And  In  the 
words  of  onel  leading  newsman,  "President 
Johnson  Is  defensively,  almost  Jesperatii'.y. 
trying  to  regain  control." 

To  find  a  sltnllar  situation  you  have  to  go 
back  to  1948.  But  then,  democratic  President 
Harry  Truman  was  defied  by  a  Republican 
Congress.  Today's  impasse  la  between  a  Pres- 
ident and  a  Congress  of  the  same  political 
party.  The  essence  of  true  leadarehlp.  In  do- 
mestic as  well  as  International  affairs,  la 
missing.  Regaitlless  of  party  labels,  Congress- 
men resent  the  sense  of  ownership  which  the 
President  and  ^bose  around  htm  seem  to  have 
towards  the  country  and  towards  the  Con- 
gress. And  thejr  feel  that  the  Administration 
generally  falls  totally  to  comprehend  the 
depth  and  meaning  of  pubUc  unhapplnesa 
(even  anger)  over  government  affalra. 
rvms^  THX  uo  ojf  tpxsvnta 
Differences  Qetween  the  President  and  Oon- 
gresa  were  sharpened  when  Mr.  Jolxnaon  In 
early  August  a^ed  Congress  to  approve  a  tax 
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tooreaae.  Since  Uien  people  all  over  the  cons. 
try  have  aent  Booda  of  mall  to  their  cS! 
greaamen  oppoMng  the  tax  Increase  witw 
making  some  rhal  cuta  in  federal  spendln«2 
the  same  time.  -"^« 

With  a  staggering  $30  bUIlon  budget  deficit 
on  the  horizon,  the  President's  only  mona  to 
out  spending  have  been  transparent  att«np2 
to  avoid  the  Issue.  Then  on  Oct.  18  the  Hoqb 
rebelled  and  voted  to  force  LBJ  to  t^t 
spending  down  to  $6  billion  more  durlax  ttS 
year  than  last:  that's  about  $7  billion  le. 
than  he  wantsJ  ^ 

The  action  Included  specific  dlrecUve*  to 
hold  foreign  al4  spending  down  to  $2  bliUon 
for  the  year,  ahd  War  on  Poverty  spendla. 
<iown  to  •1.2  billion.  But  as  this  is  being  writ, 
ten  the  Senate  has  knocked  out  the  spendin, 
cuts  approved  ^y  the  House.  Thtjs  ig  atstn. 
pointing  and  h^d  to  understand. 

AffilNC   THE   DOPS   1«APT1C 

with  the  nation's  traffic  In  lUegal  narcoUa 
increasing  at  a^  alarming  rate  the  Cominls- 
aioner  of  the  F»od  .and  Drug  AdmlnlstraUon 
said  recenUy  Ithat  he  thinks  marljuaoi 
should  be  legallKed.  And  who  aald  thu  coun- 
try la  not  In  de^ep  trouble? 
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The  Facts  BcUnd  the  Park 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  lk)N  H.  OLAUSEN 

Or   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOU$E  OF  RKPRESENTATIVK8 

Thursd(tai.  October  26,  1967 

Mr.  DON  h]  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  of  the  Members  are  aware  that  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee recently  reported  a  bill  to  create 
a  redwood  natipnal  park  In  northern  Cal- 
ifornia. Many  |observers  as  well  as  legis- 
lators are  interested  In  the  continuing 
activity  in  our  efforts  to  resolve  the  witny 
problems  involved  in  the  redwood  park 
Question. 

One  of  the  major  problems  Is  that  (rf 
minimizing  any  adverse  economic  Impact 
on  the  local  eommunlties.  The  Tlnies- 
Standard,  of  Jureka,  CaHil.,  whose  cor- 
erage  area  includes  the  redwood  are* 
covered  by  this  new  Senate  proposal,  and 
the  Del  Norte  'triplicate,  of  Crescent  City, 
Calif.,  in  the  ^me  area,  both  have  edi- 
torialized receitly  on  this  subject. 

I  am  sure  tie  Members  would  like  to 
be  aware  of  taese  opinions  of  the  local 
I>eople  because^  this  would  be  their  fin* 
concern  with  !  any  major  Government 
proposal  in  th^ir  own  districts.  I,  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
these  editorials  in  the  Concressioxu 
Record:  | 

[From  the  Eur^  (Calif.)   Times-Standard, 
Oct.  12,  1967] 
Thx  Facts  Berino  the  Pabk 
On  paper,  the  jsenate  bUl  to  create  a  Bed- 
wood  National  Park  looks  fair  to  the  lumMr 
Industry.   In   taat.   It  would   deal   a  icfl«a 
blow  to  both  tha  big  companies  and  smalltr 
operations  which  are  already  facing  aa  un- 
c«taln  future. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  federal  takeow  c( 
more  than  32.000  acres  of  private  tUnbcr- 
land,  generally  in  the  ICll  Creek  area  it 
Del  Norte  Cotmty  and  the  Redwood  QrMk 
area  of  Humboldt  County.  Tto  offset  the  eav 
nomlc  Impact  oa  the  companies.  It  author- 
laea  a  tnnafer  of  the  14,6e7-acre  NortlMn 
Bedwood  Purchase  Unit  (U3.  Forest  SenM 
land  In  Del  Kcvte  Obiinty)   to  the  lumM^ 


^0^  plus  cash  In  eaaea  where  tha  new  tlm- 
j^frtand  was  not  equal  In  value  to  tha  anlanrl 
«|Nrty.  Since  the  Purohaae  UUt  la  not 
a^wbere  near  equal  In  acra-lTor-acra  valua 
to  Ota  magnificent  atanda  otMMklerad  for  a 
park,  the  cash  compenaatloa  would  ba 
(famandous. 

To  Senators  In  Washington,  this  eaah-plua- 

ttmberland  trade  might  sound  fair.  It  la  not: 

— Cash  payments  to  companies  would  aweU 

Oelr  bank  accoimts,  but  not  those  ot  the 

Bien  who  work  In  the  woods  and  mills. 

—Del  Norte  County,  which  haa  gained 
(trenne  for  schools  and  roads  from  a  35  per 
ant  rebate  on  cutting  on  the  Purchase  Unit, 
voold  see  that  money  vanish  aa  the  land 
vent  Into  private  ownership. 

— ^Bven  if  companies  oould  survive  losing 
jaon  than  half  their  tlmberland  (Areata 
Btdvood  laces  this  pro^>ect),  transfer  of 
ofMratlons  to  new,  lower  quality  timber  far 
tram  the  mills  would  be  a  great  expense. 

— Companies  which  In  the  past  have  done 
ftompage  logging  on  the  Purchase  Unit 
vcmkl  see  this  source  of  logs  dry  up.  Ctil- 
FMtfle  Redwood  Co.  and  others  are  already 
■entchlng  for  timber. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Senate  bin  does 
act  carry  out  its  atated  Intent  to  "mlnl- 
Blas  economic  dislocation  and  the  diarup- 
ttoD  ot  the  grantor's  commercial  operations." 
To  create  a  natlonai  park  acceptable  to 
na,  the  Congress  must  somehow  accomplish 
ttie  following  step>s:  , 

—Leave  the  Northern  Redwood  Purchase 
Utilt  In  Forest  Service  control  and  re-open 
Mddlng  f«-  logging  (such  bidding  has  been 
aaaoeled  for  a  year  whUe  the  park  dispute 
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Bo,  whae  tha  Wll  la  a  atep  In  the  right  dl- 
**otion  m  that  It  takea  some  of  the  burden 
o"  U*  Horta  county,  thwe  are  stui  these 
•od  a«bar  prohlaina  to  b*  aolved  before  the 
Intent  of  tha  bill  to  minimise  economic  dla- 
nq>tlon  and  hardship  la  aocompllahed. 


The    PreskieBtial    CenmiUsion    and    the 
Retnm  to  the  Patent  Act  of  1793 
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1). 

—Change  the  land-seizure  figures  so  that 
ao  oompany  is  aa  aeriously  hint  aa  Areata 
Badwood. 

— Restore  In-lleu  tax  paymenU  to  com- 
lensate  countlea  for  the  revenue  lost. 

-— Give  some  realistic  assurance  that  the 
>artb  Coast  economy  wtu  not  suffer  because 
€t  the  park.  Promisee  erf  tourism  are  small 
aomfort  besides  threats  of  unemployment 
and  closed  mills. 
•  Is  UUa  too  much  to  ask? 

[From  the  Crescent  City  (Calif.)  Del  Norte 

Triplicate,  Oct.  18,  1967) 

JoK^  IN  TRx  Deck 

Whfle  It  should  be  encouraging  to  moat 

«_m  In  the  Redwood  region  that  the  na- 

•CB^  redwood  park  issue  may  be  settled 

wiore  too  much  longer,  there  are  some  real 

■neertalntles   In   the   Utest   proposal   for   a 

park  which   went   to  the   US.   Senate   last 


Tha  latwt  proposal  offered  by  California 
■eoator  Thomas  Kuchel  and  Senator  Henry 
*;*«»  of  Washington  wouldn't  deal  the 
*mar-ReUlm  Company  of  Del  Norte  county 
qttte  the  serious  blow  that  the  eartler  senate 
•m  c^ed  for.  But  it  Is  sJUl  more  expansive, 
•wn  though  similar,  than  the  proposal  of 
OoDgnmKn&n  Don  Clausen.  The  newest 
•tteme  would  take  over  more  than  32  000 
^  of  private  tlmberland  In  Del  virU, 
SM  Humboldt  covmtles.  And  even  tboueh 
an  ^change  of  federal  timber  lands  woSd 
"^Offered  to  some  extent,  the  companies 
•WMently  would  still  lose  in  board  feet  of 
tober  avaUable.  And  what  they  got  In  the 
S»da  probably  would  be  more  cosUy  to  log 

l^ly  as  important,  the  25  percent  rebate 
«ar«leral  timber  salea  which  goes  to  Del 
TOa  county  schoola  and  roads  would  be 
•■»wwly  curtaUed. 

Otter  companlea  which  have  purchaaed 
«B0«  in  these  federal  timber  sales  would 

^^-^^---'Sr'k^br 
^^sZZ'  ^  ^^  Promama^ 
Another  "Joker  In  the  deck"  feature  about 
"•Mil  as  preaently  propoaed  U  that  It 
J^toates  the  in-lleu  tax  provisions  which 
J^Wcompensata  the  oountlea  for  lost  tax 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  26,  1967 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
hearings  have  been  held  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  so-called 
Patent  Reform  Act  of  1967.  The  proposed 
legislation  Is  considered  by  many  to  be 
an  Ill-advised  and  radical  departure  from 
our  present  system.  Recently,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal  published 
an  article  by  Paul  H.  Blausteln.  of  the 
New  York  Bar.  hi  the  October  1967  issue, 
which  reasons  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation may,  in  reality,  be  a  regression  to 
our  Patent  Act  of  1793  and  not  at  all  pro- 
gressive. 

Therefore,  In  the  Ught  of  the  consid- 
erable controversy  that  this  matter  has 
raised.  I  commend  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

The  PaEsmENTiAL  Commission  and  the 

RETtrXN  TO  THE  PATENT   ACT    OF   1793 

(Note. — Mr.  Blauatein  examines  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  patent  laws  and 
atatea  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  the  Patent  Sys- 
tem for  a  flrst-to-flle  system  are  actually 
regressions  to  the  severe  laws  that  existed 
under  the  Patent  Act  of  1793.  He  says  that 
there  Is  no  reason  so  to  change  our  present 
patent  laws.) 

(By  Paul  H.  Blavisteln) 
The  distinguished  memben  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Patent  SystMn  and 
their  chairman,  Simon  H.  Rllklnd,  have  de- 
vised an  entirely  different  patent  system 
Intended  to  be  simpler  and  better  able  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  useful  arts.'  The 
simplicity  desired  Is  not  without  substantial 
new  burdens  and  penalties  imposed  on 
United  States  Inventors. 

The  commission  made  Its  recommenda- 
tions in  an  attempt  to  conform  our  patent 
laws  to  the  conditions  Imposed  by  an  "ex- 
ploding technology"  and  to  make  the  patent 
system  appUcatlon  to  "modem  day  require- 
ments". But  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  tlie 
changes  recommended  are  actually  regres- 
aiona  to  the  United  States  patent  law  that 
existed  from  1783  to  1839  under  the  Patent 
Act  of  1TB3,  a  law  regarded  as  being  eepedaUv 
severe. 

The  structure  of  the  recommended  system 
depends  upon  the  foundation  provision.  Rec- 
ommendation I,  which  requires  an  Inventor 
to  file  a  patent  appUcatlon  before  there  la 
any  public  disclosure  or  uSeof  his  Invention. 
In  the  present  system,  the  date  of  the  inven- 
tion for  priority  and  validity  purposes  la  the 
date  the  invention  was  made;  a  grace  period 
of  one  year,  akin  to  a  statute  of  llmltatlona. 
alao  la  aUowed  after  the  first  publication  or 
public  uae  for  filing  a  patent  appUcatlon. 
The  commission  recommends  a  "flrat-to-flla" 
system,  under  which  the  winner  in  the  race 
to  the  Patent  Office  Is  deemed  the  flirt  In- 
ventor aa  a  matter  of  law. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  q>eech. 


THE  BASIC   OOTEXEMCIB 

Recommendation  I  reads  as  foUowa: 
"Prtor  art  shall  comprise  any  Information 
known  to  the  pubUc  or  made  available  to  tha 
pubUc  ...  by  uae  or  placing  on  sale,  any- 
where In  the  world,  prtor  to  the  effective 
filing  date  of  the  application." 

The  present  statute.  35  U.S.C.  S  102irb) 
(1952), reads:  '      ^    ' 

"A  person  sbaU  be  entiUed  to  a  patent 
unlesa—  - 

".  .  .  (b)  the  Invention  was  .  .  .in  public 
xise  or  on  sale  In  this  coimtry.  more  than  one 
year  prior  to  the  date  of  the  appUcatlon  lor 
patent  In  the  United  States,  or " 

Two  points  of  difference  are  clear:  (1 )  Pub- 
Uc uses  outside  the  United  States  are  in- 
cluded as  prior  art;  and  (2)  the  grace  period 
of  one  year  Is  eUminated. 

A  third  Important  difference  la  ImpUed: 
The  present  experimental  tise  exception  to 
pubUc  use  is  eliminated. 

In  a  closely  related  recommendation,  the 
commission  further  contemplates  a  new  pre- 
liminary application  to  be  followed  within 
twelve  months  by  the  comidete  appUcaUon.* 

THK  BXASONING  OP  THX  COMMISSION 

The  advantages  the  eommlaalon  believes 
will  be  derived  from  the  proposed  first-to-me 
system  are,  generaUy  speaking,  greater  in- 
ternational uniformity  of  patent  systems  and 
expedited  examination  procedure  In  the 
United  States. 

The  specific  advantages  are  the  foUowlng: 
1.  Intematitmal  applicaWlity 

(A)  Greater  interna ttcmal  uniformity 
would  be  achieved,  since  the  present  grace 
period  has  no  counterpart  In  most  foreign 
systems. 

(B)  The  anomaly  of  excluding  from  prior 
art,  public  knowledge,  use  or  sale  In  a  border 
town  of  Mexico  or  Canada,  and  including  the 
same  kind  of  disclosure  In  Alaska  or  Hawaii, 
would  be  eliminated. 

(C)  The  granting  or  valid  United  States 
patents  on  inventions  which  would  be  unpat- 
entable abroad  because  of  long  use  or  sale 
there  would  be  prevented. 

(D)  Another  step  toward  conformity  with 
European  patent  laws  and  acceptance  of  a 
common  definition  of  universal  prior  art 
would  be  taken. 

2.  Expedited  U.S.  esaminoffon 

(A)  Interference  procedxire  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  would  be  eliminated. 

(B)  The  examination  procedure  would  be 
accelerated  by  eliminating  the  consideration 
of  affidavits  at  present  submitted  to  es- 
tablish an  earlier  date  of  invention  and  thus 
overcome  prima  facie  prior  art. 

(C)  The  appUcant  no  longer  would  need 
to  maintain  extensive  records  now  required 
to  corroborate  such  affidavits  or,  thereafter. 
to  prove  his  actual  date  of  invention. 

In  the  face  of  these  advantages,  a  brief 
review  of  the  history  of  the  patent  laws 
during  the  period  from  1793  to  1839  and  the 
reasons  for  the  rejection  of  the  1793  statute 
win  be  helpful. 

CONCXESSIONAL  BXJECTION  OF  THE  ACT  OF   ITaS 

Section  1  of  the  original  Patent  Act  of  1790 
provided: 

"*  1 TTiat  upon  the  petition  of  any 

person  or  persona  .  .  .  that  he,  ahe.  or  they 
hath  or  have  Invented  or  discovered  any 
useful  art.  manufacture,  engine,  machine, 
or  device,  or  any  improvement  therein  not 
before  tcnoum  or  used,  and  praying  that  a 

patent  may  be  granted  therefor,  it  shall " 

The  first  statute  was  ambiguous  as  to 
whether  the  InvaUdatlng  use  was  before 
the  date  the  Invention  was  made  or  before 
the  date  that  the  patent  appUcatlon  waa 
lUed.  In  1793.  Congress  eliminated  the  am- 
biguity by  making  the  Invalidating  use  be- 
fore the  appUcatlon  date.* 

Recommendation  I  of  the  eommlaalon  may 
ba  compared  with  tha  Patent  Act  of  1793. 
which  piovldad:  . 
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"II. 


.  That  when  any  person  or  per- 
bave  invented  any  new  and 
uaeful  art,  .  .  .  not  knoum  or  tued  before 
the  appUeation,  and  ah&ll  firesent  a  peti- 
tion to  tb«  Secretary  of  State.  .  .  \ 

Tbla  act  worked  against  the  Intereet  of 
th«  public  and  the  Inventor,  as  stated  In 
Koblnson's  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Patents 
(page  480) : 

"In  Its  earlier  stages  tbe  law  both  In 
England  and  in  this  country  was  In  this 
req>ect  especially  severe.  The  statute  of 
James  I.  allowed  the  grant  of  letters-patent 
only  for  Inventions  which  others,  at  the  date 
c€  such  letters-patent,  did  not  use;  and 
under  this  provision  the  courts  held  that  a 
single  instance  of  such  use  by  any  person 
other  than  the  inventor  in  a  public  nuuiner, 
was  sufficient  to  debar  him  from  a  patent. 
In  the  United  States,  the  act  of  1793  required 
that  the  invention  should  not  have  been  \ised 
before  the  application,  and  this  our  courts 
construed  as  probibitixig  :a  public  use  by  the 
consent  of  the  inventor,  and  decided  that 
his  acquiescence  In  the  enjoyment  of  his 
Invention  by  the  public,  whatever  might  be 
Its  duration  or  extent,  was  equivalent  to  an 
abandonment.  So  strict  a  rule  was  necessarily 
disadvantageous  t<)  inventors  and  indirectly 
prejudicial  to  the  public," 

AftM  the  Patent  Act  of  1793.  successive 
patent  acts  looked  upon  the  Inventor  with 
greater  favwr.  TTie  Patent  Act  of  18S6  ex- 
cluded tinauthorlzed  use, from  Invalidating 
the  patent: 

"86....  That  any  person  or  persons,  having 
discovered  or  Invented  any  new  and  useful 
art.  .  .  .  and  not,  at  the  time  of  his  applica- 
tion for  a  patent,  <n  public  use  or  on  sale, 
with  hia  content  or  allowance.  .  . 

The  Patent  Act  of  1839,  which  was  similar 
to  the  present  patent  law,  provided: 

"f  7.  ...  no  patent  shall  be  held  to  be 
Invalid,  by  reason  of  such  purchase,  sale,  or 
use  prior  to  tbe  application  for  a  patent  aa 
aforesaid,  except  on  proof  .  .  .  that  such 
Vurchaae,  tale,  or  prior  use  has  been  for  more 
than  two  years  prior  to  such  application  for 
m  patent."  •  V 

The  Acts  ot  botb^lase  and  of  1839  were 
intended  to  assist  i/Ventors: 

"The  act  of  isssrwas  evidently  Intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inventors,  and  was  the  off- 
spring of  a  public  sentiment  In  their  favor 
which  Increased  rather  than  diminished  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  forty  years.  In  less  than 
three  years  afterward  the  act  of  1839  was 
pasesd,  every  other  provision  of  which  was 
marked  by  the  same  liberal  spirit  toward 
inventors,  and  was  manifestly  designed  for 
the  ftirtherance  of  their  interests."* 

A  return  to  the  flrst-to-flle  system  will  be 
an  abandonment  of  the  liberal  spirit  de- 
veloped In  the  Act  of  1839  and  will  be  ac- 
companied by  burdens,  injustices  &nd  im- 
practicallties. 


law,  the  Reaatnably  Prudent  Uan,  «»<■  elMr- 
acter  whom  I  call  Mr.  Prior  Art,  is  not  the 
product  of  intuition  and  changing  modes  and 
Judgment.  Ha- Is  a  paper  and  paste  man.  care- 
fully put  tofether  by  Industrtooa  lawyers 
making  vigilant  searches  Into  dusty  arehlvea 
of  the  Patent  Office,  the  llbrarlea  and  the 
workshops.  N©  matter  how  brilliant  be  the 
flesh  and  blood  Inventor  who  comes  into 
court  with  thjs  patent,  he  may  be  utterly  un- 
done by  this  paper  and  paste  doll.  Someone, 
somewhere,  some  time  may  have  had  the  in- 
sight and  diligence  to  put  on  paper  the  words 
which  foreshjfdowed  the  product  of  the  In- 
ventive genluk.  And  who  can  fall  to  sense 
frustration  when  the  trophy  is  thus  snatched 
from  the  investor's  hands."  • 

Further,  tl^  expansion  will  Increase  the 
cost  and  unc*tainty  of  litigation  to  the  ex- 
tent that  wond-wide  investigations  for  pub- 
Uc  uses  will  be  made,  InvesUgatlcms  which 
could  only  be]  afforded  by  those  of  substan- 
tial financial  means. 

It  will  onljl  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  both  in  uncover- 
ing world-wide  public  uses  and  in  adjudicat- 
ing the  worthiness  of  the  proof  of  a  foreign 
public  use  injan  opposition  procedtire.  The 
same  difflcultyi  will  be  presented  to  the  courts 
in  litlgaUon. 

THE  GRACE  lERIOD  AND  EXPXBIMKirrAI.  XJSK 
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WOaiJ)WIDK  PUBLIC  USE  AWD  PRIOR  ART 

The  geographic  expansion  of  public  use 
wUl  greaUy  expand  the  field  of  prior  art. 
Any  public  use,  whether  In  Mexico,  to  take 
the  example  used  by  the  coounlaslon,  or  in 
China  or  South  Africa  would  be  available  to 
Invalidate  a  patent. 

Patents  of  certain  foreign  countries  hatdly 
enrich  our  technology,  yet  are  part  of  the 
prior  art.  For  example,  the  tubeless  tire  pat- 
ent was  held  invaUd  because  of  a  prior  South 
African  patent  (Goodrich  v.  United  States 
Rubber  Company,  244  P.  2d  468  (4th  Clr. 
1957) ) .  Foreign  pubUc  uses  are  virtually  un- 
known In  the  United  States  and  will  not 
enrich  United  States  technology  at  all.  Is  It 
fair  to  tbe  American  Inventor  to  charge  him 
with  knowledge  ^ortheee  uses,  which  are  ut- 
terly beyond  his  means  to  learn? 

Judge  RUklnd  noted  some  time  ago  the 
dUBcultlea  facing  the  United  Stotea  inventor 
in  fighUng  tbe  wide  scope  of  world-wide  prior 
art,    which    he   termed   a   "paper-and-nasta 

"Unlike  another  fictional  character  of  tbe 


An  experlmfcntal  use  probably  would  be 
considered  a  pUblic  use,  part  of  the  prlOT  art, 
unless  it  is  unjder  absolute  secrecy.  This  fol- 
lows from  the  commission's  carefully  worded 
deflnlUon  of  prior  art,  which  overrules  the 
landmark  ccLse,  Elizabeth  v.  Pavement  Com- 
pany, 97  U.S.  126  (1877).  Here,  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  t>at  experimental  uses  were  not 
public  uses  aiid  that  prior  art  does  not  in- 
clude information  made  available  to  the 
public  by  such  use: 

"In  this  oonaection,  it  is  i»x>per  to  make 
another  remark.  It  is  not  a  public  knowledge 
of  his  invention  that  precludes  the  Inven-- 
tea-  from  obtaining  a  patent  for  lt,"T>ut  a 
public  use  or  sile  of  it.  In  England,  formerly, 
as  well  as  un<^  our  Patent  Act  of  1793,  If 
an  Inventor  dip  not  keep  his  Invention  se- 
cret, if  a  knowledge  of  It  became  piibllc  be- 
fore his  appiicBtlon  for  a  patent,  he  could 
not  o{>taln  one,  To  be  patentable,  an  inven- 
tion must  not  liave  been  known  or  used  be- 
fore the  applicBtlon;  but  this  has  not  been 
the  law  of  this  country  since  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1M6,  and  it  has  been  very  much 
qualified  In  Bkgiand.  Lewis  v.  Marling,  lo 
B.  &  C.  22.'  Therefore,  If  it  were  true  that 
during  the  whole  period  in  which  the  pave- 
ment was  used,  the  pubUc  knew  how  H  wm 
constructed,  it)  would  make  no  difference 
In  the  result." 

It  Is  seen,  therefcx*,  that  the  basic  rule 
of  Elizabeth,  that  knowledge  obtained  by  the 
public  during  an  experimental  use  la  not 
prior  art,  is  to  be  essentially  changed,  since 
prior  art  will  comprise  information  made 
available  to  the  public  by  use. 

Not  every  idea  Is  worthy  of  a  patent  ap- 
plication. The  experimental  period  and  the 
grace  period  aae.  designed  to  allow  the  In- 
ventor the  right  to  dlaoard  the  unwnrthy 
-^e  late  Judge  Learned  Hand  i«cognlmd 
this.  In  Aerovox  Corporation  r.  Polymet  Man- 
ufactuHng  Corporation.  67  F.  3d  880  883  fad 
Clr.  1933),  he  said: 

"At  any  rate  we  shall  aasiune  that  an  In- 
vents may  watt  longer,  may  wait  until  he 
learns  whether  his  inventlca  Is  of  enough 
value  to  Justify  an  application  for  a  patent. 
On  this  view  he  may  test  it,  not  only  to  put 
It  into  definitive  form,  but  to  see  whether 
his   Ideas  are   worth  exploiting." 

Past  Judicial  experience  has  recognized 
the  wisdom  of  a  liberal  interpretation  of  ex- 
perimental use;  for  example,  consider  the 
experimentation  required  on  the  reaper 
(Graham  v.  McQarmick.  11  Fed.  860,  863-883 
(NJ>.  ni.  1880)  i 
"It  could  onl^  be  tested  by  practical  use 

Footnotes  at  iaO.  ot  q>eech. 
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in  tbe  field,  aiid  It  was  essential  that  it 
should  be  so  tested  by  farmers  on  their 
farms,  "nie  invecitor  was  then  struggling  u 
Inventors  often  do,  to  establish  the  svdam 
at  his  invention.  It  was  necessary  that  ■^S! 
ough  experimental  tests  should  be  ma4« 
and  that  he  should  have  the  assistance^ 
others  in  maklqg  them;  and  it  Is  manifest 
we  think,  that  the  machines  of  1863  ««(, 
not  yet  so  perfected  as  to  be  practical  ma- 
chines,  capable  of  successful  work."  ^ 

The  commission  recognizes  that  furtisa 
development  of  an  idea  is  required  before  » 
meaningful  invention  can  be  completed  and 
contemplates  a  provisional  disclosure  gn. 
tem  giving  the  Inventor  the  right  to  file  » 
complete  diacloeure  within  twelve  months 
Under  the  Orst-to-flle  system,  a  nnl 
visional  application  covering  the  reaper 
could  not  be  complete  since  the  invention 
was  not  complete;  the  needed  asslsUnce  to 
perfect  the  reaper  would  not  be  sought  be- 
cause of  fear  of  public  use  and  posalbla 
stealth  by  otheifc.  ^^ 

Here  again,  an  analogy  may  be  drawn  to 
the  Act  of  1836  which  aUowed  the  filing  ol 
a  caveat*  to  preserve  an  inventor's  right*. 
The  requiremenlv  as  to  form  were  obviously 
minimal.  HowevOr,  the  caveat  pi^edure  was 
found  to  lack  uillity  and  was  subsequenUr 
eliminated  from  United  States  patent  Uw. 

The  purpose  of  the  experimental  use  pro- 
vision and  the  grace  period  is  to  allow  the 
Inventor  stifflclent  time  to  experiment  and 
perfect  his  invention  and,  as  a  corollary,  his 
application.  It  discourages  paper  Inventions, 
sketchy  disclosures  and  incomplete  patent 
applications.  It  encourages  experimentation, 
field  testing  under  service  conditions  and 
efforts  to  perfect  an  invention. 

Conversely,  th«  first-to-file  system  enconr- 
ages  hasty  filing  j  with  incomplete  discloures 
on  incomplete  inventions;  it  fosters  secrecy 
and  fear  of  enlisting  the  help  of  others.  It 
provide  a  harsh  ptatute  of  limitations  after 
first  public  use,  n^ely,  zero  days.  It  buidest 
those  who  lack  cleans  and  Increase  the  bur- 
den on  the  natloti's  corporations.  It  further 
requires  a  diversion  of  funds  for  filing  patent 
applications  to  protect  paper  disclosures,  the 
only  way  left  to  secure  protection  for  the  un- 
tested invention.! 

One  of  the  main  reasons  cited  is  the  desire 
to  reconcile  the  United  States  patent  system 
to  foreign  patenlt  systems,  nils  reason  Is 
itself  novel,  since  in  the  past  we  tried  to  de- 
vise a  system  which  was  better  than  other 
systems,  particularly  when  the  Acts  of  ISM 
and  1839  were  paased.  In  fact,  we  succeeded, 
and  many  major  countries,  e.g..  West  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  emulated  us  and  allowed  t 
pubUc  use  during  a  short  statutory  period 
before  an  application  Is  filed.  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Japan  and  others  han 
laws  similar  to  present  United"  States  law  and 
do  not  consider  world-wide  public  tiae*  ai 
part  of  the  prior  art.  International  unlfom- 
Ity  and  co-operat(on  do  not  require  the  pro- 
posed system. 

International  cOnformlty  and  co-operation 
among  national  ^tent  offices  are  deslrabla 
goals  and  in  fact  exist  to  a  considerable  a- 
tent  now.  The  present  system  does  not  offer 
any  substantial  lAipedlment  to  the  achieve- 
ment at  these  goals. 

It  la  certainly  Jdeslrable  to  expedite  and 
simplify  United  States  examination  proce- 
diures.  No  patent  lawyer  holds  any  brief  for 
the  current  Interference  practice,  and  It 
could  be  substantially  modified  imder  tbt 
present  statutory  framework.  All  of  this  can 
be  done  without  I  adopting  the  first-to-fll* 
system. 

The  history  of  [the  United  States  patent 
system  is  the  adaption  and  rejection  of  > 
first-to-file  sy8tem«  followed  by  CongresioDil 
scrutiny  and  chsmge  of  the  imbllc  use  provi- 
sion in  resiwnse  t>  Injustices  and  a  balane- 
ing  of  the  inventor's  suid  the  public's  inter- 
est. No  comptiUn^ reason  now  exists  to  ^n 
up  the  benefit  of  1  be  present  law,  written  la 
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dvs  and  judicial  experience,  to  regress  to  the 
flist-to-file  system. 
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the  Ught  of  more 


sRvoeT  or  mm  PusxDXNT'a  OoimissiON 
gg  TBS  Patent  Srsnof  (1986)  (hereafter  n- 
ttmi  to  as  Report)  . 

'-n.  A   preliminary   application    may   be 
used  to  secure  a  filing  date  for  all  features  of 
an  invention  disclosed  therein.  If  the  disclo- 
sure subsequently    app>ears    in    a    complete 
application.  Requirements  as  to  form  shall  be 
tnl"'""»-i  and  claims  need  not  be  included. 
"One  or  more  preliminary  applications  may 
he  consolidated  into  one  complete  applica- 
tion filed  within  twelve  months  of  the  earlier 
preliminary  or  foreign  application  relied  on." 
•  'It  Is   not   wholly   Insignlfiacnt   In   this 
point  of  view,  that  the  first  patent  act  passed 
by  congress  on  this  subject,    (act  of   1790, 
eh.  34,  ch.  7.)  which  the  present  act  repeals, 
oaes  the  words  'not  known  or  used  before.' 
without  adding  the  words  'the  application'; 
and  in  connexion  with  the  structure  of  the 
•sntence  in  which  they  stand,  might  have 
teen  referred  either  to  the  time  of  the  inven- 
tion, or  of  the  application.  The  addition  of 
tbe  Iftter  words  in  the  patent  act  of  1793, 
must,  therefore,   have   been   introduced,   ex 
Indnstria,  and  with  the  cautious  intention  to 
dear  away  a  doubt,  and  fix  the  original  and 
ddiberate  meaning  of  the  legislature."  Pen- 
node  V.  Dialogue,  2  Pet.  1,  21-22  (1829). 

'BCBZNSON,  Law  of  Pattnts  S04  (1890). 
"The  evident  purpose  of  the  section  was  to 
fix  a  period  of  llmiUtlon  which  should  l>e 
eartaln.  and  require  only  a  calculation  of 
time,  and  should  not  depend  upon  the  uncer- 
tain quesUon  of  whether  the  applicant  had 
consented  to  or  allowed  the  sale  or  use." 
•BoBiNsoN.  Law  op  Patents  608  (1890). 
•Bllkind,  Romance  Discoverable  in  Patent 
Cases,  16  F.RX>.  253,  257  (1954) . 

»In  this  leading  EnglUh  case.  Lord  Tenter- 
dan,  CJ.,  said  to  the  Jury.  "To  show  that  the 
aaehlne  was  not  new,  evidence  is  given  that 
a  model  has  been  seen  by  three  or  four  per- 
sons and  that  the  making  of  a  similar  ma- 
dilne  was  begun,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  defendant  has  failed  to  prove  that  such 
a  madiine  was  generally  known  or  generally 
nMd  In  England  before  the  taking  out  of  the 
patent  by  the  plaintiff's."  The  Court  of  Kings 
Bench  equated  "generally  known"  with  "pub- 
licly known". 

•Act  of  1836,  I  12.  related  to  the  filing  of 
"a  caveat,  setting  forth  the  design  and  pur- 
pose thereof,  and  Its  principal  and  distin- 
JuWUng  characteristics.  ..."  Of  Repobt 
Baoommendatlon  H:  -.  .  .  Requirements  a^ 
to  fonn  shall  be  minimal  and  claims  need 
not  te  Included." 


think  the  good  of  the  oountry  will  be  ad- 
vanced by  an  action  which.  iT«»iAitrfillr 
will  constitute  a  boost  to  a  given 
Industry. 

Patience  and  long  sufleilng  are  vlr- 
tures,  whether  practiced  by  Individuals 
or  by  governments,  but  they  have  limits. 
The  large  quotas  of  extra-loo«-staple 
cotton  assigned  to  Egypt  and  the  Sudan 
in  past  years  may  have  been  a  good  for- 
eign policy  risk.  Tolerating  the  anUcs 
and  abuse  of  President  Nasser  may  have 
made  sense  prior  to  last  June.  I  have  no 
particiaar  quarrel  with  the  decisions 
of  our  admlnistraUons  from  Harding 
through  Johnson  to  permit  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  domestic  market  In  this  com- 
modity to  go  to  Egypt  and  the  Sudan. 
But  I  think  continued  patience  and  long 
suffering,  after  the  severance  of  diplo- 
matic relations  by  these  countries,  and 
after  they  have  accused  the  United 
States  falsely  of  making  war  upon  them, 
would  be  ridiculous.  The  world  can  only 
read  such  patience  as  weakness  and  such 
long  sufiPering  as  stupidity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cotton  growers  of 
this  country  are  quite  capable  of  prx>- 
duclng  all  of  the  extra-long-staple  cot- 
ton previously  imported  from  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan,  and  I  think  it's  time  we  gave 
them  a  chance.  They  will  appreciate  the 
business;  Nasser  will  not, 
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than  170  years  of  leglila- 


Waction  of  Eztra-LoBs-Sta^  Cottea 
Qnota 

SPEECH 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAU 

OF  AXBOMA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  25.  1967 

K^  ^°1^  ^  Committee  of  tbe  Whole 
»«»  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
WMWeratlon  the  bill  (H.R.  10915)  to  amend 
"«««»  202  Of  the  Agricuituraract  of  1966. 
Ife  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
•w?^J°  be  a  cosponsor  of  HJl.  10915 
•M  to  give  this  bUlmy  support  today. 
tradr«^;  '^^penizing  that  this  Nation's 
yje  policy  should  be  based  on  the  good 

S«^^"?*'^  "  *  ^^°^  and  not  Just 
"»»wd  of  one  segment,  one  area,  or  one 
■«ow.  parochial  interest.  In  this  case  I 


.  or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  25.  1967     ■ 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  imder 
consideration  the  bin  (HJl.  10915)  to  amend 
section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  ot  19M. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  rise  In 
oiHx>6iti(m  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  simply  want  to  state 
the  position  of  the  committee  on  this 
matter  before  any  more  of  the  Mem- 
bers commit  themselves  to  what  appears 
to  be  a  sound  and  equitable  procedure 

The  picture  painted  by  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  is,  of  course,  attractive  to 
aU  of  us  who  want  to  try  to  deal  fairly 
with  everybody.  I  believe  there  Is  much 
merit  to  his  basic  idea,  and  I  believe 
the  committee  agreed  that  there  was 
much  merit  to  it.  but  it  was  presented 
to  the  committee  for  the  first  time  this 
morning,  long  after  the  bill  had  been 
reported,  and  after  a  rule  had  been 
granted  and  after  a  date  had  been  set 
for  a  hearing  on  the  legislation. 

The  committee  did  discuss  it,  and  sug- 
gested that  If  we  could  agree  upon  July 
1,  which  Is  15  days  after  the  bill  was 
Introduced,  and  after  everybody  had 
n()tice  of  what  was  happening,  or  what 
might  happen,  that  the  committee  would 
not  opr>ose  the  amendment.  We,  too,  rec- 
ognize that  there  should  be  sotoe  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  In  good  faith  have 
entered  Into  contracts  of  this  and.  We 


^dfed  that  the  amendment  as  it  Is  now 
wittten  is  so  broad  that  it  did  open  the 
door  to  thpae  who.  recognizing  that  there 
was  no  way  of  getting  extra-tong-staple 
cottoo  out  of  Egypt  at  this  time,  could 
go  there  and  buy  this  cotton  for  almost 
nothing  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not 
beUeve  there  is  any  estabUshed  market 
In  Egypt  now.  One  can  go  there  and 
pick  up  the  cotton  on  almost  any  con- 
tract he  wants  to  offer.  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  adequate  safeguards  in  the 
amendment  to  make  sure  that  these  con- 
tracts it  would  protect  are  not  simply 
contracts  entered  into  for  ttie  very  pur- 
pose of  evading  this  act  although  It  does 
say  that  they  must  have  entered  into  in 
good  faith— but  there  is  no  provision  in 
this  amendment  to  require  the  contracts 
to  be  the  kind  mentioned  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Candlna.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  even  suggest  that  the  people  who 
would  be  protected  have  sold  against  the 
contracts. 

As-a  matter  of  fact,  all  that  they  have 
to  have  is  a  contract  which  says-  "I  wlU 
take  so  many  bales  of  cotton  at  half  the 
nonnal  priee."  They  are  not  required  to 
post  any  deposit.  If  in  fact  this  legisla- 
uon  passes,  they  can  escape  with  no 
penalty   whatsoever.    If   the   legislation 
does  not  pass,  why  then  they  have  sim- 
P^  bought  this  cotton  at  a  great  profit 
There  is  nothing  in  this   amendment 
which  assures  us  that  its  benefits  will  go 
to  those  who  would  without  it  suffer  loss 
It  creates  a  windfall  for  some. 
^v}y^  ^®  committee  was  well  aware 
that  If  we  could  safeguard  this  thing  so 
that  it  would  apply  only  to  those  con- 
tracts where  there  was  actuaUy  a  possi- 
DUlty  of  loss  to  somebody,  we  would  have 
no  objection  in  the  world  to  taking  the 
date  that  the  gentleman  suggested.  But 
since  there  were  no  safeguards  of  that 
Und.   the  committee   suggested  gluing 
them  15  days  after  they  were  put  on 
notice  and  accepted  July  i  as  the  effec- 
tive   date,    which    would    probably    be 
equitable. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAQE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  We  did  discuss  the  date 
of  July  I.  but  as  I  informed  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  date  of  July  1  would  not  be  ade- 
quate to  cover  aU  the  people  who  have 
obUgated  themselves  by  these  contracts. 
I  would  like  to  say  this 

Mr.  POAGE.  Would  the  genUemaSriet 
me  proceed.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
genUeman  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a 
question  but  not  for  him  to  make  a 
speech. 

*x,^*^^"^**  "^®  *°  continue,  to  point  out 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment 
that  requires  any  showing  that  anybody 
would  lose  a  dime  before  we  let  him  im- 
port this  unneeded  cotton  to  sbnjAj  add 
to  the  cost  to  our  Government.  It  merely 
requires  a  showing  that  they  entered  into 
a  contract.  It  does  not  say  that  It  has  to 
be  a  contract  on  which  there  Is  any  for- 
feiture. 

It  does  not  say  that  any  loss  Is  going 
to  be  sustained,  but  merely  that  they 
have  entered  into  a  contract.  It  Is  pretty 
easy  to  get  contracts  with  Egyptian  cot- 
*P°  owners  and  it  is  still  quite  easy  to  do 
It.  There  Is  not  any  requirement  that 
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you  have  to  show  any  loos  or  any  possi- 
bility of  a  loss.  11m«  Is  merely  a  nqulie- 
ment  that  you  show  yoo  have  wzitten  a 
contract,  no  matter  what  your  escape 
clause  may  be. 

I  think  the  committee  would  be  quite 
willing.  If  this  were  so  limited  that  there 
had  to  be  a  showing  of  loss  to  the  Indi- 
vidual— we  can  accept  that.  In  the  al- 
ternative, we  felt  that  we  ought  to  get 
it  down  to  an  earlier  date. 


The  Plight  of  Soviet  Jewry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WIUIAM  H.  BATES 

or   MAS8ACHUSKTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  26,  1967 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  October  25 
completed  the  season  of  the  annual  Jew- 
ish holiday  period — the  eve  of  Simchat 
I  Torah,  the  day  which  for  himdreds  of 

years  has  marked  "the  rejoicing  over  the 
law." 

But  it  was  not  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  the 
approximately  3,000,000  Jews  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  because  long-promised  lifting 
I  of  the  cultural  and  religious  suppressions 

,  affecting  Soviet  Jews  has  failed  to  mate- 

if  rialize.  Instead,  we  have  seen  an  inten- 

sification of  Russian  vilification  of  Israel. 

History  demoDBtrates  tbat  the  treatment 
of  mlnorltlee  Is  a  barometer  by  wblch  to 
measure  tbe  moral  he«Uth  of  a  society — 

Said  President  Johnson  2  years  ago 
'  on   the   occasion   of   WndHng   by   the 

American  Jewish  conmiunlty  of  an 
Eternal  Ldght  for  Soviet  Jewry.  Russia's 
maltreatment  of  Its  Jewish  citizens 
points  up,  as  the  President  said,  the 
"fundamental  contradictions  between 
the  stated  principles  and  actual  practices 
of  the  Soviet  system." 

That  Is  something  we  should  keep  In 
mind  In  all  matters  where  the  world's 
leader  of  communism  is  concerned.  It  is 
further  emphasized  by  the  statements 
and  actions  of  the  Russians  in  connection 
with  the  current  struggles  In  both  the 
Mid-East  and  Asia. 

We  hear  the  Soviet  spokesmen  de- 
manding the  end  of  the  Arab-Israel  hos- 
tilities and  those  in  Vietnam— yet  it  is 
Russian  fighting  machines  and  military 
coimsel  which  keeps  both  of  these  con- 
flicts alive.  The  Mideast  crisis  would 
never  have  errupted,  or  even  now  be 
threatened  with  renewed  ferocity,  If  the 
Russians  had  not  so  fully  armed  the 
Egyptians  and  other  Arabs  and  thereby 
encouraged  their  confrontation  with  the 
Jewish  State  of  Israel. 

Similarly,  Ho  Chi  BUnh  would  not  be 
continuing  to  wage  his  aggression 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  without 
the  extensive  supplies  he  continues  to 
receive  tram  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  If  anyone 
has  any  doubts  about  what  Communist 
domination  of  our  world  would  mean, 
all  of  these  facts  should  lessen  those 
doubts. 

While  the  Russian  Qovemment  has  at 
times  Indicated  It  would  be  less  antl- 
Semitic.  it  has  continued  to  keep  Its 


Jewish  dtlzttis  from  enjojrlng  the  reli- 
gious and  ci^ltural  participation  allowed 
to  other  Soviet  minorities.  The  Israel- 
Arab  war,  of  course,  has  worsened  the 
situation,  «with  the  Soviet  Union  seem- 
ingly blaming  the  Jews  In  Russia  for  the 
defeat  the  Jews  of  Israel  inflicted  on 
their  Arab  neighbors. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  marks  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  revolution  which 
brought  it  t^  power,  indeed  one  of  the 
major  steps  it  might  take  toward  better 
understanding  among  ^  other  nations 
would  be  to  grant  to  its,  Jewish  citizens 
at  least  the  jsame  rights  afforded  other 
religious  and  nationality  groups  in 
Russia. 


Ui 


ted  Nations  Week 


EXTEl^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

^fOllT.  DJONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOI  fSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursiay.  October  26.  1967 

Mr.  PRASBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
United  Nations  Week,  on  the  22d  anni- 
versary of  the  UJ^.,  ministers  and  lay- 
men across  the  land  are  speaking  and 
sermonizing  on  the  value  of  the  interna- 
tional organization.  Some  of  the  more 
stimulating  thoughts  I  have  read  on  the 
subject  originated  from  the  pulpit  of  one 
of  my  constituents.  Rev.  John  Cummins, 
minister  of  the  First  Universallst  Church 
of  Minneapdlis.  Mr.  Cummins  Is  also 
president  of  the  United  Nations  Asso- 
ciation of  Minnesota. 

An  activIsH  and  a  liberal,  Mr.  Ciun- 
mlns  addressed  himself  "in  unmistaluible 
terms"  to  what  he  regards  as  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  world's  religious  groups  to 
the  U.N.  He  also  dealt  with  "three  addi- 
tional charadterlstlcs  of  maturity"  that 
the  U.N.  now  lacks:  First,  imlversal 
membership;^  second,  a  peacekeeping 
force;  and,  t|iird,  "thorough  democrat- 
ization."       i 

The  text  bf  Mr.  Cummins'  sermon 
follows :  I 

Thi  United  Nations  and  th»  Putukb  of  Man 

On  the  occasion  of  the  22nd  birthday  of 
the  United  Nstlons,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
words  of  the  famed  American  businessman 
and  economist,  Beardsley  Ruml.  Back  In  1945 
he  wrote: 

"At  the  end  [of  Ave  years,  youll  think  the 
TJJi.  ia  the  greatest  vision  ever  reaUzed  by 
man.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  you'U  find 
out— within  yourselves  and  all  through  the 
world.  At  the  end  pi  flften  years,  you'll  be- 
lieve the  UJ^.  cam%>t  succed.  You'U  be  cer- 
tain that  aU  iihe  odds  are  against  Its  ulti- 
mate life  and  success. 

"It  wlU  only  be  when  the  United  Nations 
U  21  years  old  that  you  will  revere  and  laud 
the  dedication  of  those  who  devoted  their 
energies  to  it  through  its  turbulent  course, 
for  you  then  \tUl  know  that  the  UJT.  la  the 
onlj  altemau^  to  the  demoution  of  the 
world." 

It's  hard  to  bfeUeve  that  a  whole  generation 
has  grown  up  tbat  has  never  lived  in  a  world 
without  the  United  Nations.  This  Is  an  en- 
couraging thought.  It  probably  means  that 
the  United  Nations  has  proved  Its  worth  and 
Is  here  to  stay,  the  newest  and  most  promis- 
ing of  ail  earttk's  InsUtuUons. 

But  m  anoUer  sense,  the  United  Nations 
Is  not  new.  Iti  is  rather,  the  product  of  a 
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long,  historical  ^uest  for  peace  with  Justice 
The  men  who  w^re  Involved  In  that  histoid 
quest  were  not  only  statesmen;  they  «»! 
poets  and  pbllosophers  who  dreamed  out 
loud  about  an  end  to  war  inside  the  familv 
of  man.  In  this  sense,  men  like  Tagore.  who 
In  "Gltanlll"  could  Invlslon  a  world  without 
walls:  Iqbal,  who  celebrate  the  splendor  or 
creative  human  relationships;  Tennyson  who 
In  "Locksley  HaU"  could  anticipate  the  real- 
Ity  of  a  parliament  of  man;  Victor  Hugo  who 
coxUd  look  beyond  poUtlcal  groupings 'to  a 
"party  of  clvlllatlon";  Benjamin  Franklin 
who  wanted  to  ^e  able  to  set  foot  anywhere 
In  the  world  and  call  it  his  country;  Arlstlde 
Brland  and  Woodrow  Wilson  and  all  the  other 
statesmen-philosophers  who  were  in  the 
Platonic  tradlUo»x  and  pursued  the  develop, 
ment  of  the  wor^l  under  law — ^men  like  these 
must  surely  be  Included  in  the  foundini 
fathers  of  the  Uhitcd  Nations.  Over  the  cen- 
turtes.  t"hey  have  helped  to  remind  us  that 
the  United  Nations  Is  not  Just  a  contempo- 
rary Instrument,  but  the  logical  culmlnaUon 
of  a  long  historical  process  and  the  product 
of  a  vast  accumhlatlon  of  human  hope  and 
desperation.         I 

Today  we  stlU   possess   the   gift  of  their 

heritage  of  p.ncl^t  morals  and  values love. 

Justice,  peace  a^d  compassion,  but  with  a 
difference.  Today  we  do  not  see  those  values 
as  shimmering  abetracUons,  the  stuff  of 
poetry  and  song,  but  as  symbol  terms  for 
pracUcal  p^.slbllltles  for  man's  Ufe  here  on 
earth  now.  I 

Although  the  United  Nations  Is  a  logical 
culmination  of  the  civilizing  effect  of  6,000 
years  of  ethical  religion.  It  Is,  neverthaisn 
as  an  institution.  Just  22  years  old.  And 
while  22  years  »iay  be  ample  time  for  an 
Individual  to  majture.  more — much  more— is 
required  for  grealt  Institutions  to  Hower  and 
gain  acceptance  in  the  minds  of  men.  Per- 
haps the  United  NaUons.  In  :  .s  flrrt  22  years. 
Is  at  about  tiie  same  stage  as  a  human  being 
would  be  at  22  months.  At  this  point,  about 
all  we  are  sure  of  jls  that  It  U  here  to  stay  and 
that  It  has  yet  4  long  way  to  go.  If  we  art 
practical  Idealists,  we  will  turn  our  attenUon, 
not  to  dreaming  about  the  distant  future, 
but  to  the  Immediate  needs  of  this  infant 
Institution.  WltlUn  the  next  22  yeare,  tbe 
United  Nations  aeeds  to  acquire  three  addi- 
tional characteristics  of  maturity  which  it 
does  not  now  h^ve. 

First,  the  United  Nations  needs  to  endorse 
and  practice  without  eqiUvocatlon,  the  prin- 
cipal of  umversil  membership.  At  present, 
the  United  Staies,  which  dominates  the 
United  Nations,  has  bitterly  opposed  and  pre- 
vented the  admlnlon  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  to  the  u  JI.,  arguing  that  it  is  not, 
as  Is  reqiUred  by  ^le  United  Nations  Charter, 
a  "peace-loving  Ration".  And  yet.  if  we  atk 
who  is  it  that  is  naking  war  today  the  an- 
swer is  not  Cbiaa.  The  question  of  which 
nations  are  realty  peace-loving  is  open  to 
debate.  Patently,  It  Is  absurd  to  exclude  from 
the  family  of  nations  a  country  which  pos- 
sesses the  atom  bomb  and  the  world's  largest 
standing  army  and  which  represents  y^  of 
the  world's  people,  and  which,  moreover,  li 
not  presently  en^eU  in  any  act  of  war.  But 
surely  It  Is  not  necessary  to  belabor  the 
principle  of  universality  to  a  group  of  Unl- 
versaUsts.  We  have,  historically,  upheld  the 
principle  of  universality  and  opf>o6ed  exclu- 
slveness  In  every  aspect  of  human  Ule 
throughout  the  existence  of  our  movement, 
and  this  is  the  one  characteristic  which  dli- 
tlngulshes  us.       | 

A  second  point  of  maturity  at  which  the 
United  Nations  must  arrive  within  the 
next  two  decades  is  with  respect  to  Its  right 
to  siiBtam  and  use  a  peace  keeping  fores. 
Each  nation  must  be  required  to  contributo 
its  fair  share  of  both  money  and  soldiers  to 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force.  Thli 
could  be  most  simply  done  by  assessing  fron 
each  nation  a  certain  percentage  of  those 
armed  forces  whtch  It  sustains  In  Its  an 
interesto.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  June,  iMi 
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a  precedent  was  set  by  the  Parliament  of 
Norway  which  allocated  to  perpet\ilty  1300 
troops  to  the  world's  first  permanent  poUce 
force.  Its  example  was  quickly  foUowed  by 
1600  Swedish  and  900  Danish  troops. 

Becently,  a  lAtln  American  diplomat  ob- 
served that  at  the  UJf.  "there  are  always 
certain  things  that  disappear.  If  there  la  a 
dispute  between  two  small  powers,  the  con- 
flict disappears.  If  there  Is  a  conflict  between 
S  great  poweifl  and  a  small  power,  it  is  the 
■mall  power  that  disappears.  If  there  Is  a 
dispute  between  two  great  powers,  then  it  is 
the  n  Ji.  that  disappears."  And  the  U  JV.  dis- 
appears for  one  baste  reason — the  ruling 
powers  have  not  surrendered  to  it  one  lota  of 
their  sovereignty.  A  substantial  military  force 
answerable  to  the  U.N.  would  at  least  resolve 
the  military  aspects  of  sovereignty.  In  West 
Irian,  the  Congo,  In  Yemen  and  Cyprus,  along 
the  borders  of  Kashmir  and  the  Oaza  Strip, 
the  Infant  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
has  already  demonstrated  m  a  small  way 
its  great  efficacy. 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  important 
point  of  maturity  at  which  the  U.N.  must 
arrive  is  the  thorough  democratization  of 
the  United  Nations.  At  present,  each  nation 
In  the  General  Assembly  is  represented  by 
one  vote  and  one  vote  only,  regardless  of  Its 
dw,  and  tbat  Is  as  it  should  be.  However, 
ths  system  has  one  great  drawback.  It  Is 
that  the  delegation  of  each  country  la  ap- 
pointed by  the  head  of  esMsh  country,  and 
tbns  responds  to  the  ambition  and  wlU  of 
the  current  rulers  of  each  country,  rather 
than  the  will  of  the  people.  For  a  thoroughly 
democratic  UJi.  which  may  be  responsive  to 
tbs  will  of  the  peoples  of  tbe  world  and 
ttereby  truly  become  what  Tennyson  caUed, 
'the  Parliament  of  Man",  delegate*  must  be 
deeted  by  the  people  of  the  country  they 
rspneent. 

You  may  be  well  aware  that  the  United 
Rations  Is  patterned  on  tbe  Congress  of  tbe 
United  States.  It  has  the  General  Assembly, 
irtUch  Is  roughly  equivalent  to  our  House 
of  Bepresentatlves,  and  which  I  have  Just 
ileecribed.  It  also  has  the  Security  CouncU, 
which  Is,  or  should  be,  the  equivalent  of  our 
Senate.  Now,  the  Security  CouncU  Is  tbe 
organ  which  has  primary  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  It  acts  on  behalf 
of  all  member  states  of  the  United  Nations 
and  all  have  agreed  under  the  charter  to 
carry  out  Its  decisions.  However,  the  Council 
at  present  has  Just  eleven  members,  Ave  of 
Which  are  permanent,  the  remaining  six  of 
iWch  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly, 
■Bd  which  serve  rotating  terms  of  three  years 
each.  If  this  Ijody  U  to  l>e  thoroughly  de- 
mocratized, it,  too,  must  bypass  the  aover- 
•tgnty  of  naUonal  administrations,  by 
sHmlnstlng  the  principle  of  five  pwrnanent 
wpresentauves  and  by  having  all  eleven 
rspresentatlves  serve  m  rotation  In  a  fair 
•ad  equitable  manuM'  and  their  delegates, 
too,  should  l>e  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
•ountries  they  represent. 

Now  I  would  speak  m  unmistakable  terms 
i*»out  what  I  believe  is  the  reeponsibUity  of 
tte  religious  bodies  of  the  wwW  to  the  UJJ 
mjmort.  I  am  talking  about  us!  TO  a 
«gree  that  absolute  national  sovereignty  is 
the  underlying  problem  of  both  the  UJI 
•M  of  world  peace,  I  beUeve  aU  religious' 
bodies  rtiould   be   seething    with   activity, 

K  ^^  *™°°«  **»«"»  •*  J^ot  haunted,  and 
^d  not  be  dominated  by  the  conviction 
vox  sll  men  are  not  only  equal  but  one? 
iwould  hope  that  the  religious  bodies  of  the 
world  in  general  and  America  in  particular. 
fflJ£it  unite  in  enforcing  the  same  kind  of 
^^kthrough  which  their  efforts  Jointly 
•^wed  in  this  country  In  the  area  of  clvU 
r^ts.  Let  the  religious  bodies  of  America, 
O^h?^''^?,**  ^'  ^''*»  birthday  <a  the 
SiolutL  ^'J?^  ""•   '^**^«  concept   of 

TvfliZ-  ^^^^  sovereignty. 

™w«tn  with,  Roman  CathoUc  and  Jewish 

Ohn^2°!'^'*  "^^  *^*  Natlonkl  CouncU  of 
Churches  to  set  up  a  special  Commission  on 
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religion  and  peace  similar  to  Its  hrtlUantly 
successful  CcHumlssion  on  Religion  f*^  Baee. 
The  first  order  of  business  would  be  to 
agitate,  demonstrate  and  ofgulw  votvi 
pledged  to  vote  only  for  peaoe  ^^IHstes.  to 
re-open  the  China  detwte,  to  insist  an  an 
Increased  numlier  of  tHue-bereted  aoldlera. 
and  to  demand  the  updating  and  democratl- 
sation  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  NAACP,  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Kquallty,  and  the 
Student  Non-violent  Ooordlnatlng  Commit- 
tee, united  with  churches,  have  challenged 
segregation  and  Inequality,  it  seems  to  me 
that  seven  or  eight  major  peace  groups,  such 
as  the  United  Nations  Association,  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy,  the  Fellow- 
ship of  ReconcUlatlon.  the  Coounlttee 
Against  the  War  In  Vietnam,  the  United 
World  FederalUts.  and  the  Women  Turn 
Toward  Peace  Movement  could  unite  with 
churches  m  dramatically  and  emphatlcaUy 
demanding  that  national  leaders  respond  to 
the  world  and  people  rather  than  to  selfish 
and  parochial  ambitions. 

Finally  and  immediately,  could  there  not 
be  formed  a  non-governmental  International 
body  of  citizens  of  all  nations.  Alfred  Hasler 
talks  of  "an  order  of  humanity"  and  at  "a 
kind  of  government  in  exile  for  those 
would-be  citizens  of  a  society  not  yet 
brought  to  birth".  Headed  by  ouUtandlng 
world  figures,  such  a  voluntary  organlza- 
tton  would  embody  the  clear  truth  that 
patriotism  now,  like  brotherhood,  must  be 
all-embracing  to  be  at  aU,  and  its  members 
drawn,  hopefully  from  all  nations  of  the 
world  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  Uve 
as  those  who  put  loyalty  to  this  truth  above 
obedience  to  the  wm  of  any  single  nation 
with  a  procram  that  would  Include  publica- 
tions, conferences,  and  odvll  disobedience 
when  necessary— such  as,  "We  fight  only 
for  the  U.N.",  and.  this  organization  would 
offer  men  everywhere  the  Immediate  poesl- 
bUlty  of  obtaining  for  themselves  a  genuine 
International  identity. 

In  1969,  we  heard  General  Elsenhower  say 
•I  like  to  believe  that  the  people  Ms.  the  long 
run  are  going  to  do  more  to  promote  peace 
than  are  governments.  I  think  the  people 
want  peace  so  much  that  one  of  these  days 
governments  had  better  get  out  of  their  way 
and  let  them  have  it." 

Whether  the  religions  of  the  world  are 
going  to  help  people  to  their  dream  for 
peace  is  debatable;  that  they  could  make  a 
difference  Is  not  debatable.  Will  they  then 
continue  to  pick  over  old  stones  to  com- 
forteby  self-limited  fields,  or  wUl  they 
plunge  into  the  task  of  fuimitog  their  own 
Vision  of  a  world  of  peace,  possessed  of  a 
high  excitement  which  would  truly  infect  all 
men  withm  their  reach?  Such  a  break- 
through as  I  have  suggested  la  absolutely 
necessary.  The  atom  bomb  and  modem 
technology  do  not  permit  the  passing  of 
centurlea  for  world  government  to  slowly 
evolve.  We  need  a  Gandhi  and  a  Martin 
Luther  King  rolled  into  one.  and  millions 
0*  like-minded  men  and  women  who  tat  the 
sake  of  earth's  futiire  chUdren  are  prepared 
to  think,  speak  and  act  In  the  name  of  man. 

-^ 
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Theodore  RooteTelt'i  109Ui  Birthday 


SPEEX3H 

OF 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

OP  ILUMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  25.  1967 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  liCr.  Speaker, 
It  Is  with  the  sentimental  onotloD  stirred 
by  old  and  sweet  memories  that  I  lis- 


tened to  the  eloquent  tribute  to  the  mem- 
oir of  Theodore  Roosevelt  by  our  dis- 
tlnguldied  and  able  coUeague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KxrprKRicAN],  whose  full  name, 
and    fittingly,    is    Theodore    Roosevelt 

KUPFXRICAN. 

It  is  difBcult  for  me  to  realize  that  on 
Friday  of  this  week  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
If  alive,  would  have  been  109  years  old. 
He  was  40  years  old  when  I  first  saw 
him.  Three  days  after  the  landing  of  the 
Roughriders  in  Cuba,  the  33d  Volimteer 
Michigan  Infantry,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  landed  from  small  boats  on  the 
soil  of  Cuba  at  Siboney.  The  Roughriders 
were  living  in  pup  tents  not  too  far  from 
the  rows  of  pup  tents  that  accommo- 
dated the  33d  Michigan. 

The  first  morning  after  our  arrival,  an 
officer  on  horseback  not  of  our  regiment, 
came  riding  up  and  started  giving  us 
orders.  Our  Michigan  infantrymen,  most 
of  them  like  myself,  kids  out  of  high 
school,  were  not  minded  to  be  t>06sed  by 
strangers  and  told  him,  in  language  not 
too  gentle,  to  be  on  his  way. 

The  rider  reversed  his  course  and 
turned  In  his  saddle,  looking  back  at  us 
as  he  rode  away.  That  was  my  first 
glimpse  of  the  toothy  smile  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt  that  afterward  became  so 
famous. 

My  last  meeting  with  him  was  during 
his  last  hours  in  the  White  House  as 
President  when  graciously  he  received 
a  delegation  of  Chicago  schoolchildren 
prizewinners  in  a  contest  conducted  by 
the  Hearst  Newspapers.  As  an  old  com- 
rade of  the  campaign  at  Santiago,  I 
had  asked  for  the  appointment  and,  not 
as  President  to  a  citizen  but  as  one  com- 
rade to  another,  he  had  granted  it,  and 
we  remained  with  him  as  the  minutes  of 
his  historic  Presidency  clicked  away 
until  the  time  came  for  the  ride  to  the 
inauguration  of  President  Taft. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  was  the  voice  of  a  new 
America,  aroused  by  the  war  with 
Spain  from  the  quiet  ways  of  an  isolated 
and  contented  town-and-country  nation 
to  meet  its  challenge  of  destiny  as  a 
world  power.  He  was  forceful,  magnetic 
and  spectacular  In  everything  that  he 
did  and  said,  and  all  was  genuine  and 
sincere. 

During  the  time  of  the  Republican 
convention,  just  prior  to  the  birth  of  the 
Bull  Moos^,  I  was  present  at  a  pep  meet- 
ing of  Teddy's  followers  In  a  hall  In 
downtown  Chicago.  He  was  reading  from 
a  large  handful  of  pages  on  which  was 
written  his  message.  There  were  only  30 
or  40  words  on  each  page.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  manner  in  which  Teddy-raised 
aloft  each  page  after  he  had  read  it,  and 
then  with  a  full  and  dramatic  sweep  of 
his  arm,  threw  It  on  the  floor  as  he 
continued  reading  the  next  page.  He 
extracted  drama,  power,  and  force  from 
everything.  His  every  motion  as  well  as 
his  every  word  evoked  an  emotion  and 
something  akin  to  a  worship  among  his 
fellow  countrymen. 

Under  Teddy  Roosevelt,  America  ex- 
periehced  a  reb^tlsm  of  patriotism- 
good  old-fashioned  patriotism,  honest 
pride  of  and  In  our  Nation,  Its  people  its 
80*1,  Its  forests,  and  Its  water,  and,  above 
all.  In  Its  achievements.  Its  purposes,  and 
Its  mission.  He  was  a  conservationist 
through  and  through,  and  this  adminls- 
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tntlon  of  the  Presidency  of  this  country 
was  marked  by  the  first  program  to  pre- 
serve our  out  of  doors  and  an  of  nature's 
rich  tmsures  for  futon  generations. 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  I  am  rellab^  In- 
formed, once  said  that  the  two  men  to 
whom  Americans  owe  the  mo6t  for  the 
preservatloa  of  the  forests  and  other 
beauties  of  nature  were  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  our  own  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able MicHAKL  Joseph  Kirwan. 

In  every  way,  in  every  sense,  by  any 
measure,  ITieodore  Roosevelt  was  a  great 
American.  He  will  live  forever  In  the 
hearts  of  his  countrjrmen. 
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Sniple  Jastice  Denandt  That  the  Soviet 
UuoB  Cease  Their  Persecation  of  Jews 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   KASSACHTrSRTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  26,  1967 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased,  Indeed,  to  join  with  our 
colleagues  here  In  calling  attention  to 
and  protesting  against  the  harsh  and 
unjust  discrimination  being  visited  upon 
members  of  the  Jewish  faith  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  protest  Is  timely  because  yester- 
day was  the  eve  of  the  Jewish  holiday, 
Simchath  Torah— meaning  "rejoice  In 
the  law."  Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  jus- 
tice in  the  Soviet  law  as  applied  to  the 
treatment  of  Jews  there,  and  conse- 
quently, there  will  be  no  cause  or  even 
opportunity  for  the  Jews  to  rejoice  there. 

On  the  contrary,  there  Is  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  of  religious  and  cultural 
discrimination  against  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  example,  there  is  not  now  a 
single  Yiddish  school  or  class  there,  al- 
though Soviet  law  permits  the  organi- 
zation of  such  classes  at  the  request  of 
10  parents. 

The  irwxy  Is  that  Soviet  Ideology,  prac- 
tices, and  their  Constitution  itself  all 
encourage  nationalities  to  perpetuate 
their  group's  existence  through  cultural, 
educational  and  religious  institutions  in 
their  own  language.  The  further  contra- 
diction Is  that  Jews  are  legally  defined 
by  Russian  authority  as  a  nationality. 

The  Government  order  limiting  and 
restricting  the  number  of  publications 
In  the  Hebrew  language  is  imdoubtedly 
a  deliberate  harassment  of  the  Jews. 
The  extraordinarily  harsh  punishment 
visited  upon  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Republic 
for  the  most  minor  offenses  bears  the 
blemish  of  intended  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  ^Teaker,  the  natural  desire  of 
Russian  Jews  to  be  Jewish  is  certainly 
no  threat  to  the  Soviet  might.  It  Is, 
therefore,  most  difficult  to  understand 
why  Soviet  Jews  should  be  deprived  of, 
and  denied,  the  rights  granted  to  other 
religious  and  ethnic  groups. 

I  think.  Mr.  ^leaker,  that  imder  these 
Circumstances,  we  here  have  a  duty  and 
obllgatioQ  to  speB±  out  and  protest 
against  the  continuation  oif  this  Injus- 


tice and  di  crimination,  tantamount  to 
persecution,;  that  Is  being  persistently 
imposed  up*n  Jews  In  the  U.S.SJI. 

We  are.  of  course,  restricted  In  what 
we  can  concretely  do  to  help  these  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  anti-Semitism;  however, 
as  free  people  in  a  free  society,  we  can 
at  least  raise  our  voices  in  condemna- 
tion of  this  grave  injustice  being  visited 
upon,  so  many  innocent  people,  and  we 
can  urge  o\ir  own  Government  officials, 
here  and  in!  the  United  Nations,  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  discussions  in 
that  body  cbnceming  the  religious  and 
cultural  peKecution  of  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia. Through  persevering  protests  and 
action,  let  us  hope  we  may  ir^uence  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  speedily  end  their 
tragic  treat«ient  of  a  people  possessed 
only  of  good  will,  and  who  wish  only  to 
live  In  compurable  freedom  among  their 
fellow  citizetis. 
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HON. 


Air  PoIlntioB 


EXTElfSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

lARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 


or  CALiroRinA 

IN  THE  HoirSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurskay.  October  26.  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  sutnnit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  a  transcript  of  a 
conference  telephone  call  between  As- 
semblyman John  P.  Foran,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Transportation  and 
Commerce  of  the  California  Assembly, 
and  Callfoniia  medical,  research,  and 
public  health  specialists. 

The  transcript  contains  an  informa- 
tive discussicBi  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
smog  problem  in  California  and  what 
the  State  h$s  done  In  combating  this 
menace  to  health. 

It  undersc4res  the  Importance  to  Cali- 
fornia of  reinstating  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment to  S.  780,  the  proposed  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967  Which  will  come  up  in  the 
House  soon,  to  allow  California  to  retain 
the  right  to  set  and  enforce  its  own 
standards  to  control  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sions. I 

Iaib  Pollution 

(The  foUowl|ig  U  an  edited  transcript  of  a 
conference  telephone  call  made  on  October 
24,  19e7  betwoen  Hon.  John  Francis  Poran, 
Chairman  of  T^e  California  Assembly  Com- 
mittee on  Transportation  and  Oommerce; 
Joseph  Boyle,  j  MJ>.,  President  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Oountf  Medical  Association;  Arthur 
A.  AtJdsson,  J>.,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Urban  Ecology  of  the  University 
of  Southern  O^lfornla;  and  John  A.  Maga, 
Chief  of  the  Biireau  of  Air  Sanitation  of  the 
California  Deptrtment  of  Public  Health.  BSn- 
phasls  has  been  added  at  Certain  points  by 
Italicizing.) 

Fo«AN.  First  lof  all,  1  understand  that  the 
DingeU  version\of  208B  seta  up  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Ediication,  and  Welfare  as  the 
only  person  who  can  establish  exhaust  emis- 
sion standards  for  California,  whereas  the 
Murphy  version  allows  Califomian*  to  estab- 
lish the  stand4iftls  they  themselves  determine 
that  they  need  in  order  to  regain  the  clear 
air  th*t  they  need  for  healthy  livirig.  As 
President  of  th«  Los  Angeles  County  Medical 
AssocUtton.  Dn  Boyle,  why  Is  It  Imperative 


that  we  Oallfomians  retain  the  right  to  ... 
our  own  standards?  ^ 

BoTLK.  There  are  several  reasons  Pint  m 
all.  the  kinds  of  air  pollution  we  have  in  Ln. 
Angeles  County  at  the  present  time  are  ao^ 
what  unique  t<»  us  althoTigh  they  do^Zl 
other    metropolitan    areas    In    the    Unitoi 
States.    We    hate    had    Intensive   efforu  to 
control  statlonSry  sources  of  air  poUutan^ 
for  a  number  of  years  that  have  been  mnrt 
erately  successftil.  At  the  present  time  Zr 
principal  problems  relate  to  the  polluin^ 
which  are  emitted  from  automobile  exhatM 
The  prlnclpaliproblem  we  have  here  a««in 
Is    In   unbumei    hydrocarbons   which  thm 
combine  with  si^nllght  to  produce  our  phofa! 
synthetic  smog..  We  have  good  evidence  in 
Los  Angeles  Cdfunty  that  for  a  number  Z 
years   toe   have  \  had   conditions  in  the  « 
mosphere   whick.    could   have   produced  tlu 
kind  of  health  aisasters  that  have  occurra 
in  other  areas  s^ch  as  In  London  and  Donor* 
and  m  New  York  City  most  recently  We  also 
have  good  scientific  evidence  which  demon 
strates  that  for  people  who  have  chronic  Ium 
disease     such    is     pulmonary    emphygemZ 
chronic  bronchitis,  asthma,  pulmonary  fibro- 
sis that  the  air  boUutlon  In  the  Los  Anttlw 
area  does  lead  toTa  very  distinct  deterioration 
In  the  condltionjof  these  Individuals.  We  have 
seen  a  nimiber  *f  other  people  whose  desthi 
we  are  quite  certain  have  been  preclpiutetf 
by  intervals  of  jlncreaaed  air  pollution.  We 
have  seen  patliits  in  thU  area  who  han 
developed  a  prinary  form  of  lung  dlacsH 
which  Is  somewhat  comparable  to  that  which 
Is  observed  In  the  Tt*yo- Yokohama  an*  in 
which  the  constituents  of  air  pollution  pro. 
duce  a  sensitivity  type  of  bronchitis  which 
then  can  lead  ultimately  to  chronic  obitnic- 
tlve  pulmonary  epiphysema,  pulmonary  fibro- 
sis and  in  many]  Instances  death  due  to  thli 
disease. 

We  have  observed  other  changes  In  tlu 
lungs,  such  as  f^rms  of  Inflammation  of  the 
lung  cells  In  the  breathing  sacs  or  air  mc* 
which,  when  w4  examine  them  under  tht 
microscope,  can  |>e  seen  to  be  Indlstingulali- 
aWe  from  cancer  cells. 

All  of  these  etecta  that  we  have  observed 
can  be  reversed  by  filtering  the  polluted  air 
out  of  the  atmosphere  that  the  paUent  li 
breathing.  With  these  observations  in  froiU 
of  us,  we  believe  that  unless  there  is  some 
drastic  action  taken  soon  that  thU  ores  m 
the  future  could  become  uninhabitable.  Wt 
are  faced  u>ith  the  proposition  that  we  an 
almost  daily  novt  advising  patients  that  from 
their  health  standpoint  ttiat  it  toould  be  it- 
sirable  that  they  do  leave  the  Los  Angela 
area. 

FoBAN.  Thank  you  very  miich.  Mr.  Atkla- 
son.  you  are  curreiktiy  the  Director  o*  the 
Institute  for  Urban  Ecology  at  the  Unlver- 
slty  of  Southern  California.  I  understai^ 
you  helped  develop  exhaust  emission  itand- 
ards  for  the  1960  Oallfomla  cars.  These  are 
the  same  standards  federal  law  requires  on 
all  1968  cars.  W%at  is  you  opinion  of  tbcw 
standards  and  t^e  testing  techniques  upon 
which  they  are  bAsed? 

Atkisson.  First,  I  think  we  have  to  go 
back  a  long  time  In  history  to  the  time  when 
I  was  lnvolv«d  with  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol DUtrtct  m  iLoa  Angeles.  .  .  .  We  onlf 
imperfectly  understood  the  dimensions  of 
the  photochemiofil  smog  problem.  Our  ««• 
derstandings  at  j(o  the  ways  that  it  misht 
grow  and  expand ias  a  function  of  populatiOH 
increase  were  imperfect.  It  was  agaiJist  thtt 
backdrop  that  the  first  standards  evolved 
which  provide  for  a  level  of  275  parts  per 
million  In  the  ethaust  stream  of  each  «■ 
hiole.  There  are  a  couple  of  critical  factor* 
about  this  standtird  today. 

First  of  aU,  thts  standard  is  palpably  <«- 
capohte  of  tolvir^g  and  keeping  tolvet  <M 
Los  Angeles  smof  problem.  The  projtctiot 
that  we  have  made  of  vehicle  popvlMtU* 
growth  would  siiagest  that  by  1975.  if  M 
are  to  reduce  ve  Xicle  exhaust  emissioM  (• 
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ftOKt  the  level  that  existed  t».  1940,  teOi 
nqvire  an  exhaust  emission  standard  of 
gana^here  between  SO  and  100  parts  per 
HtittoK.  Now  this  it  jutt  about  a  ^ird  of 
the  level  presently  authorized  In  toCk  Vta 
California  and  the  new  federal  standard.  So 
hAcm  the  Secretary  of  HSW  U  given  the 
gtttndards  fixing  authority  and  when  toe  oon- 
fnmt  a  situation  where  the  standards  that 
line  been  recommended  and  adopted  by 
feieral  bodies  are  three  times  as  high  as  we 
Icnoto  will  be  required  in  Loa  Angeles  within 
the  next  decade,  then  J  think  we  face  the 
sttustion  that   we  ought   to  be  apprensive 

•bONt. 

Tbs  second  point  Is  that  the  standard  Itself 
b  Inillt  on  really  the  assumption  that  the 
If— *— 'rr'  River  and  a  leaky  bathroom  faucet 
an  both  the  same  because  we  are  talking 
•boat  a  standard  that  expresses  the  amount 
ct  %  pollutant  per  million  parts  of  a  moving 
Mbaust  stream.  The  simple  fact  Is  that  larger, 
man  expensive,  more  affluent  American  cars' 
emit  a  great  deal  more  exhaust  volume  to 
tbe  atmosphere  than  do  smaller  vehicles. 
Kow  If  we  were  to  convert  this  standard  to 
tbe  basis  by  which  the  atmosphere  Is  really 
polluted,  that  Is,  the  amount  of  pollution 
•etaally  emitted  from  the  tall  pipe,  per  mile 
driven,  per  hour  operated,  or  to  some  equiv- 
alent basis,  we  would  have  a  real  capabUity 
to  build  Incentives  Into  the  market  place,  to 
alter  tbe  mix  of  vehicles  that  are  now  travel- 
lag  tbe  road.  We  would  establish  equaUty  of 
tnatment  between  motorists  and  we  would 
probably  move  our  program  further  down  the 
ptt*  more  rapidly  than  the  present  program 
•Moas  to  be  capable  of  moving  us. 

And  yet  this  disabUity  has  been  ImUt  into 
the  federal  program  and  if  there  it  value  in 
uttering  the  basU  for  the  standards  we^wiU  be 
KMble  to  realize  those  values  beoause  the 
system  has^  been  frozen  by  the  Se^etary  and 
by  the  Department  in  terms  of  ihe  DinaeU 
•siendment. 

Foaaw.  Mr.  AtUsson,  would  there  b«  any 
•ibnlnlstrstlve  problem  between  the  state 
and  federal  authorities  if  California  went 
•head  and  developed  more  stringent  stand- 
ards? 

Atkbsom.  None  that  1  can  conceive  of  or 
mat  that  cannot  be  solved.  The  paramount 
problem  we  face  is  that  It's  a  lot  easier  for  the 
American  automobile  Industry  to  build  a 
^rtdcle  that  conforms  to  Just  one  national 
•bwdard  than  to  try  to  produce  a  product 
Wflcb  Is  safe  f OT  all  environments 

But  the  Whole  point  of  the  program  U 
out  we  must  produce  products  that  are  safe 
«  «a  0/  the  environments  in  which  they 
S?-^  2!^<«*,  and  those  environTnentt 
»e«ot  t/wr  Mmc,  therefore  the  standards 
«*nnot  be  the  same.  For  example.  Loe  Ange- 
iMhas  an  coverage  annual  wind  speed  of 
J*oat  «a  miles  per  hour.  Barton,  on  the  other 
ttmd^has  an  average  annual  wind  speed  of 
MMJU'^H^e  that  amount,  about  125  miles 
r^«^^,f  *^  number  telU  us  Is  that 
•^ Of  pollution  put  into  the  air  of^ 

«»  mm  of  pollution  put  into  the  air  of 
B«o^  To  put  It  another  way.  two  tons  S 
^warbon  loss  In  Boston  are  worth  one 
ton  .^hydrocarbon  loe.  in  Lo.  Angeles.  And 
»^^«arw  ouTHandard  has  to  be  t«,teel, 
221%.'"..?:?''  .tendard  h,  Boston.  Kow 

J?*«^«,  it  becomes  a  program  neces- 
«^crlterium  that  we  have  t»^honor^^ 

B^l^;^*^  ..  ^^^'  y°"  »**  chief  of  the 
»«wi  of  Air  Sanltetlon  for  the  CallforSa 
JSf^t  Of  Public  Health  and  have  b^n 

Kf  1°5\*^'"^°^'"*  -^  pouutlon  pS,^ 
would  hi  i^  ^*  ^**"*«  ««o  you  think 
^^mi^Y^J'lT^  Camomla  to 

ttHH^ts"^!^-  "^^^a  California  to  con- 

Oul^^^  ***''*  *»"*  ««>  *o  ''wwre  that 
«U  needs  Of  our  State  are  met.  Meeting  these 
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M  enentiml  for  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  CaUfomia. 

B«wuch  In  Oaltfomia  has  shown  that  the 
■Bi'xv  photochemical  air  poUuUon  problem  Is 
""y***  by  wmi— lona  by  a  laigw  nim:iber  of 
atttotnobUea  and  the  unique  meteorology  «»»«< 
topocrapby  of  many  places  In  tbe  State.  Now 
Oallfomla  has  by  far  the  most  sevnv  pboto- 
chwnlcal  air  poUutlon  problem  in  the  world. 
Td   illustrate,   the   California  standard   for 
photochemical  oxidant,  this  is  an  air  quality 
standard,  now  U  fifteen  hundredths  of  a  part 
per  million  of  oxidant  for  one  hour,  and  this 
represents  an  air  poUutton  level  where  eye 
Irritation,  vegetation  damage,  and  vlslbUlty 
Impairment  are  first  experienced.  During  the 
years  1964  and  1965,  Pasadena  and  Azusa  in 
Loe  Angeles  Coimty  succeeded  this  standard 
for  oxidant  about  150  times  per  year  In  each 
of  the  two  years.  Most  of  the  cities  outside 
of  California  where  oxidant  Is  also  measured 
continuously,   the   same   standard    was   ex- 
ceeded only  four  to  eight  days  per  year  dur- 
ing •64  and  t&.  Denver  Is  the  dty  with  the 
most  frequent  photochemical  smog  attacks 
outside  of  CalUomla.  And  here  the  standards 
were  exceeded  about  18  times  per  year  in 
the  two  year  period.  So  we  see  that  the  fre- 
quency Of  smog  attacks  in  Los  Angeles  area 
^"^^l^fV^.   •"*!   '**"*'*    speciflcaUy.    is    frx>tii 
eight  to  twenty  ttmes  that  of  the  other  cities 
outside  of  California. 

■nie  motor  vehicle  poUutlon  control  pro- 
gram must  be  designed  to  reduce  MnUi«t^>TM, 
to  an  acceptable  level  In  the  Loa  Angeles 
area  to  satisfy  Callfomlans.  Because  the  de- 
i^*J!i*y  i'^°^  «».tA«  degree  of  control 
needed  is  the  air  qvaUty  in  Los  Angeles, 
studies  on  1)  the  oecwrence  and  effects  o/ 
photochemical  smog.  2)  the  degree  of  con- 
trot  required  for  emissions,  and  3)  the  effects 
Of  control  efforts  on  air  quality  must  be  con- 
^ted  in  the  air  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
Extensive  data  on  all  these  Items  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  obtained  by  agencies 
In  California  as  part  of  their  ongol^  pro- 
gram. So  these  agencies  using  this  data  are 
In  the  best  poslUon  to  determine  what's 
needed  for  California. 

California  was  the  first  to  recognize  the 
photochemical  air  pottution  problem.  It  was 
the  first  to  establUh  air  quality  and  motor 
vehicle  emUsion  standards,  specifically  di- 
rected at  the  motor  vehicle  created  air  pol- 
lution problem.  It  was  the  first  to  enact  lea- 
iMation  for  controlling  motor  vehicle  emU- 
«iaw.  the  first  to  establish  a  program  to 
control  these  sources,  and  the  first  to  have 
control  systems  installed  on  cars.  California 
has  already  added  evaporative  emission 
standards,  ttandardi  for  otldet  of  nitnmi 
and  has  adopted  more  strict  standards  tobe 

^^^i'7  w  if"-  ^"*  «:'""««  standards  epen 
more  strict  than  those  for  1970  wiU  be  needed 

i  JJ*,/."*"''*-  ^°^  "^"«  measures  are  needed 
in  California  and  they  are  stringent  meas- 
ures. California  should  not  be  placed  In  the 
position  Of  having  to  rely  solely  on  the  fed- 
eral government  for  Its  needs.  CaUfomia  has 
i^**""  <n«la«r<j  in  solving  it,  problem 
and  it  must  be  allowed  to  continue 

Most  Of  the  research  that  has  been  done  on 
the  photochemical  air  pollution  problem  hat 
been  done  in  California.  This  rWearch  was 
conducted  by  many  groups,  state  and  local 
agencies.  unlverslUes.  research  Institutions, 
industry  and  voluntary  organizations.  Most 
of  the  data  on  the  occurrence  in  nature  of 
photochemical  air  poUuUon  is  also  from  CaU- 
fM;nla.  As  a  result  of  this  extensive  effort, 
CaUfomia  has  broad  experience  In  studying 
and  dealing  with  the  problem,  m  standards 
for  air  quality  and  motor  vehicle  emissions 
and  In  the  actual  control  of  these  emissions! 
T-fce  solution  to  the  photochemical  air  pol- 
lution problem  requires  aU  of  the  avaitable 
aipabiUties,  knowledge  and  experience,  be 
ojrected  to  the  problem.  This  would  be  done 
if  California  u  permitted  to  continue  to  es- 
tablish its  own  motor  vehicle  emission  ttand- 
ardi. 


DeAcatioB  of  Kesoska,  Wb^ 
Muic^mJ  BoilAaf 

EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF  wmcoNsor 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  October  26.  1967 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  24  of  this  year,  the  remodeled 
and  renovated  Kenosha  Municipal  Build- 
ing was  dedicated.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  participate  In  the  ceremony 
which  found  the  dty  government  for- 
mally moving  into  quarters  much  more 
suitable  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  community  than  the  city  hall  which 
had  served  Kenosha  since  1910. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  with  a  q>eech 
delivered  that  afternoon  by  a  Kenoshan. 
Mr.  John  D.  Davles.  vrtio  spoke  on  "57 
Tears  of  Progress."  I  Insert  Mr.  Davles' 
«>eech  In  the  Rkcord  so  that  others  may 
share  In  his  well-chosen  words: 
Firri-sxvKN  Tkais  or  PBogaas.  1910-87 
•nie  bandying  of  words  and  the  rattling  of 
■words  had  begun  In  Europe.  This  meant 
Uttle  to  the  average  Kenoshan.  The  dty 
moved  from  18th  In  1900  to  »th  during  1810 
In  population  class  of  dtiee  in  Wisconsin. 

It  was  struggling  then  as  it  Is  today  to 
meet  the  requirements  this  rapid  growth 
•ntaUed.  Housing,  health,  education  and 
other  problems  were  acute  and  the  pc»ula- 
tlon  continued  to  Increase. 

One  major  problem,  however,  seemed  to  be 
•olved.  The  new  dty  haU  located  as  It  U 
today  on  the  comer  at  8tb  avenue  and  66th 
•treet  was  completed.  The  coandl'a  accept- 
ance took  place  March  28.  1911.  Becotxls  teU 
us  that  most  people,  after  viewing  tbe  buUd- 
tog.  agreed  they  were  getting  their  moneys 
worth.  Those  of  you  taking  the  Ume  today 
to  visit  our  new  mxuldpal  building  wUl  feel 
as  pleased  and  proud  as  they  did  67  Teats 
•go.  ' 

HBHcanoK 

April  22.  1911-.57  years  ago— our  old  city 
nan  was  dedicated.  Mayors  and  councU  men 
from  nunols,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  were 
Invited,  many  attended. 

There  was  a  reception  In  the  evening,  but 
tbe  celebration  was  a  much  quieter,  more 
formal  affair  than  at  first  planned— possibly 
because  of  a  slight  disagreement  among  the 
officials.  They  settled  for  a  munldpal  spon- 
sored danoe  and  souvenir  buttons. 

_^  TAUC  OF  MOVXNO 

Twenty.four  yean  Uter  this  new  city  ban 
was  too  small  to  house  the  ofllclal  famUy  and 
talk  ot  moving  began. 

In  less  the  police  department  moved  into 
ttie  old  county  Jail  and  aherUTs  Uvlng  quar- 
tw^— today  the  entire  department  la  boused 
to  a  beautiful  modem  polioe  bulldlag 

The  water  utUlty  buslneaa  office  was  the 
next  to  move.  Today  it  U  housed  In  one  of 
the  finest  water  department  structures  In 
toe  state. 


ITme  does  not  permit  me  to  cite  the  de- 
pwxure  or  other  depeulsnent  offices  It  to 
enough  to  say  that  57  years  after  the  dedica- 
tion of  our  first  city  haU  we  meet  to  dedicate 
our  new  munldi)al  building. 

At  long  last  the  dty-s  official  famUy  to  to 
be  housed  under  one  roof.  M  thto  unification 
Of  dty  personnel  brings  unified  cooperation 
and  dedlcauon  to  duty  then  thto  ceremony 
wlU  have  real  purpose  and  meaning— truly  we 
have  made  pragiws.  "  ' 

Thim  dty  has  progressed  to  many  areas. 
may  I  mention  Just  a  few.  Our  60  churches 
covering  an  denomtoattoos,  our  wonderful 
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barbor,  our  modem  steles  and  shopping  cea- 
ten,  our  beautiful  parka  and  recreattoo 
area*  (ve  can  boaet  of  having  the  fuieat  out- 
do<«-  bicycle  racing  oval  in  the  Nation) .  Soon 
we  will  have  a  modem  Ty>todate  marina.  We 
are  proud  of  our  beautiful  homea,  our  mu- 
seum and  the  eplendid  roads  leading  into 
oiir  dty,  our  police  and  our  fire  departments 
are  second  to  none.  We  can  boaat  of  an  ez- 
cellmt  health  department,  golf  courses,  lit- 
tle Aeatre.  art  groups. 

Thu  iwogreasiTe  growth  Is  an  a  matter  of 
record,  a  record  we  Kenoshans  can  well  be 
proud  of. 

Permit  me  at  this  time  to  elaborate  mofn 
fully  on  four  vital  areas  of  which  we  are 
especially  proud. 
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Kenofiha  has  two  modem  county  Institu- 
tions. Willowbrook  Sanatorium  and  Brook- 
side;  modem  parochial  and  private  homea  for 
the  aged. 

October,  1917  seven  courageous  Dominican 
Sisters  opened  a  ao-bed  hospital:  by  1827 
service  had  grown  to  include  80  beds. 

February  of  18«a  a  S  mlllKm  d(41ar  hospi- 
tal was  opened  housing  28S  beds,  the  latest 
and  best  in  modem  medical  treatment,  care 
and  equipment.  Plans  for  even  greater  growth 
are  on  the  drawing  boards.  Sisters  at  St. 
Catherines  can  well  be  proud  at  their  tre- 
mendous giuwlh. 

In  1838  Kenosha  Memorial  Hospital  had  a 
75-bed  emptucAtf.  In  1800.  with  the  addition 
ot  Ooc^Mr's  wing.aso  beds  and  30  basinets 
were  made  available.  During  the  past  IS 
years  patlMit  admittance  increased  from  ^J600 
to  10.000.  Today  a  2  mlUloa  d<dlar  10  story 
circular  structure  Is  being  added.  It  win  pro- 
vide the  finest  and  most  modem  medical  fa- 
cility for  diagnosis  and  treatment.  TUs  is 
.medical  progress  at  its  very  best. 

MAirorAcnntnfo 

In  June  1816  a  Kenosha  homecoming  cele- 
bration marked  the  80th  anniversary  of  our 
city's  founding.  A  feature  was  an  outstand- 
ing Industrial  parade.  Figures  givoi  out  at 
the  time  showed  Kenosha  had  the  largest 
manufacturing  plant  of  iron  and  brass  beds, 
pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles,  harness 
leather,  brass  and  c<q>p«r  sheet  roll  in  the 
world.  Beoords  also  show  there  was  no  labor 
trouble.  The  nssessert  value  was  $83,000,000 
and  the  bonded  indebtedness  was  M0O.OOO. 
Today  oar  ■wemed  value  Is  806  million  dol- 
lars and  oar  bcmded  Indebtedness  la  SO  toU- 
llon  dollars.  What  great  progress  Is  shown 
here  I 

True,  many  of  the  old  manxuracturera  are 
gone,  others  have  come  to  take  their  place. 

As  I  gpeak.  to  you  today.  Kenosha  has  116 
manufacturing  companies  producing  prod- 
ucts fiom  antes  to  sine.  Tlie  namit  Kenosha 
Is  being  carried  around  the  world. 


In  1807,  8JS00  workeis  wwe  Hnployed  in 
our  factcrissw  TTm  payroa  was  6  mllllan  dol- 
lars. Today— 1867 — the  annual  industrial 
payroll  Is  ISO  million  dollars  with  an  employ- 
m«it  total  of  30,000  workers.  Tber*  is  every 
Indicatioai  that  theee  figures  will  increase. 
The  wonderful  aoo^tance  here  and  abroad 
of  the  new  American  itotan  models  Is  proof 

(tf  tlMkt. 

The  average  effective  buying  income  per 
household  for  the  city  of  Kenosha  is  8365— 
$836  more  than  the  nation  wide  averageL 

We  have  made  and  are  making  industrial 
progress. 

On  October  1st  of  tills  year.  Kenosha  will 
dedJicate  a'new  aVi  million  dollar  water  p<A- 
lutlcMi  control  plant.  It  will  remove  96%  of 
all  harmful  pollutants,  both  soluble  and 
InsoluUe. 

The  dtlaens  of  Kenosha  caused  this  plant 
to  be  built.  They  did  this  voluntarily  and 
because  of  their  civic  awareness  cf  the  urgent 
need  to  abate  pollution  of  our  greatest  nat- 
ural reaoorce — Lake  ICchlgan. 

This  aaodem  water  pollution  ocmtrol  plant 
stands  today  as  an  outstanding  example  of 
our  dvlo  achievement  and  demtxistrated  oo- 


operatlon  between  local  government  and  ttis 
people. 

Our  dty  gbvemmoit  leaders  hi  this  psojse* 
are  here  today.  Mr.  Peter  Cuit  z^^'""*"  at 
the  board  oi  watar  commissioners  and  msok- 
bers  of  hiHoommlttee.  John  S.  Tondryk. 
Oeorge  R.  ward.  Jcdm  Ward.  WUllam  K. 
miler,  Robert  F.  Kesaler.  Ifr.  O.  Fred  Ndsoo. 
manager  of  water  utilities  and  water  pcdlu- 
tion  control!  and  Mr.  Frank  Vllen.  P.  E.  su- 
perintendent 

While  othm  were  just  talking,  these  mMi 
acted.  This  united  action  means  i«ogrees  in 
water  pollution  control  in  our  dty.  It  Is  up 
to  others  no^  to  follow.  The  Job  can  be  done. 
Great  progress  can  be  and  should  be  made. 

ZLEMXNTABT    AMD    SEOONDAKT    IDOCATIOH 

It  is  natii«l  to  exi>ect  the  very  best  in 
education  h^  in  Kenosha.  The  first  free 
public  schocA  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  was 
founded  here.  The  first  free  public  high 
school  was  founded  here.  The  first  orthopedic 
school  in  t%e  State  was  founded  here  in 
KenoBha. 

SCHOOI.   PROGRESS 

In  the  faU^of  1911.  3,000  children  attended 
our  schoolsJ  Records  made  at  that  time 
showed  what  a  melting  pot  our  dty  was  and 
wo\ild  later  become.  133%  of  aU  students  be- 
tween kindergarten  and  hlg^  school  were 
foreign  bom;  27.4%  had  one  at  more  grand- 
parents foreign  bom;  13.7%  were  fourth  gen- 
eration nati'w  bom. 

The  school  growth  since  then  has  beoi 
tremendous.  In  Kenosha  today  we  have  13 
splendid  parochial  schools.  St.  Josephs  m^ 
Scho<d  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State.  Its 
aiiditorium  is  always  available  to  those  dvls 
groups  needkig  the  best  and  most  complete 
in  stage  equipment.  Plans  for  other  buildings 
are  underwa] . 

FOBUC  SCHOOLS 

Let  me  cal  your  attention  to  the  tremen- 
dous  public  school   growth  made   between 

1949-1907. 

In  1949,  8,400  students  were  In  attendance. 
Then  were  ft5  buUdlngs:  1  high  school,  S 
junior  high  schoola,  11  elementary  schoola, 
400  employeek. 

The  school  dlMrict  was  11  square  miles. 
Listen  to  w%at  it  is  today — 18  years  later. 
1967:  20,000  piq>ll8,  34  schools,  2  senior  t^gtl 
schools.  4  juAlor  high  schools,  28  elemmtary 
schools,  1,200  employees.  The  schools  now 
cover  85  square  miles. 

Our  schfx^'  musical  program,  handled  by 
Director  BalSh  Houghton,  has  received  state 
and  National!  acclaim. 

3,000  studepts  are  transported  to  and  frooi 
schools.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this 
thrilling  growth  was  made  during  the  lead- 
ership of  ons  superintendent  of  dty  schoc^ 
Mr.  Harold  B.  Bteurer,  now  retired. 

Working  in  dose  harmony  with  BCr.  Maurer 
were  many  t^mderful  school  IxMtrd  members, 
among  then!  former  board  president,  Mr. 
Julius  Goldstein  and  Mrs.  Frances  Jaeschke. 

We  have  mitde  great  progress  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

jSICHOt   SDT7CATXOK 

In  a  commratlvely  short  period  of  time, 
1  4-year  usiverslty — 1  4-year  ccdlege  and  1 
technical  institute  have  become  a  part  of  our 
educational  program. 

May  I  please  discuss  briefly  how  this  aU 
came  about.  It  Is  an  lniq>lring  strary  of  how 
a  city  can  ma|ce  progress. 

ONIVEBSrrTjOF  WISCONSIN   2-TXAR  BRANCH 

A  few  yecuti  ago  the  dvlc  council  donated 
$50  to  a  dtlz^ns'  group  headed  by  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis Jaesobke.  Its  purpose  was  to  create  and 
help  develop  a  working  committee  that 
would  bring  to  Kenosha  a  2  year  University 
of  Wisconsin  Center.  Other  letulers  in  the 
drive  were  yk.  Joseph  UnU  and  Mr.  Walter 
Johnson,  M^.  Bernard  Talent,  liir.  Larry 
Hastings,  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  Mr.  Roger  Hub- 
bard, Mary  Schumacher,  and  many  others. 

Two  yeara  later  due  to  this  excellent 
leadership  and  hard  work  a  united  effort  by 
the  dty  and  founty  officials  the  job  was  done 


and  Kenoiflia  had  erected  a  two  year  Obi. 
vanity  of  Wlsronaln  Center  and  when  Ui. 
doots  opened  to  admit  the  studenu  tt! 
building  was  4lebt  free.  How  is  that  f^ 
progress.  " 


■me  next 
come   a  part 
Carthage  Ooll( 
tact  with 
letter  written 
tlve  director 
Commerce  d 


.OS    OOIXKCS 

[uoattonal  institution  to  ]». 

oor  community  life  m 

The  original  inquiry  con- 

-  oOcials  was  made  in  » 

MUt  Wittenberg,  execn- 

the   Kenoeha  Chamber  tt 

g  1966. 

Next  a  Carth|«e  CoUege  Cwnmlttee  headed 
by  Mr.  Ed  Ru^  set  to  work  in  earnest  and 
finaUy  in  September  of  1967  the  decision  to 
move  to  K^noska  was  made. 

Kenosha  wa(s  to  be  the  new  home  « 
Carthage  Collefe.  12  mmum  dollan  have  ai. 
ready  been  spent  to  c(»istruct  the  modem 
new  campus  balldlngs.  Their  enrollment  bai 
already  reached  1,300  students  with  a  facuit» 
of  95.  I  ' 

I  urge  you  piople  to  vldt  this  college  cam. 
pus.  It  Is  one  bf  the  most  beautiful  In  thi 
Middle  West.    I 

KENOSHA  TECHNICAL  INgTllUTl 

For  many  years  Mr.  Gene  Lehrmann,  for- 
merly  the  director  of  the  Kenoeha  Vocatlanal 
School,  dramatized  the  urgent  need  for  a 
Job  training  likstltutlon.  Finally  under  th* 
leadership  of  Mr.  Joseph  Noel,  member  of  th* 
State  Board  Of  Vocatlanal  Training;  Ur. 
Rogers  Palmer;.  Mr.  Arvo  Mattson  and  oth«n 
a  modem  new  technical  training  instltot* 
was  built  and  the  most  advanced  teachlai 
equipment  was  added.  It  la  a  weU  knova 
fact  today  that  graduates  from  this  Uumtatt 
are  ready  for  4  Job  and  they  get  one. 

We  should  all  be  happy  to  know  that  tbk 
institute  Is 
so  many  yo 


A  drive  to  i 
next  and 
it  seemed  that  I 
Wisconsin 
hopeless. 
Kenoshans  lik^ 


ding  the  type  of  job  trainini 
people  want  and  need  todaf. 

PAHKSroX 

a  4  year  iinlversltly  waa  oor 
difficult  endeavor.  At  Uzna 
a  4-year  Unlversltf  o( 
to  Kenoeha  County  «m 
to  tHe  untiring  efforti  ol 
Mr.  Bd  Moore  of  Americas 
Motors;  Mr.  Ed  Ruets;  Mr.  George  ConndlT; 
Mr.  Richard  EUlson;  Mr.  Harlan  Draeger 
Mr.  Mike  Collins;  Mr.  Eugene  Hammond:  tin. 
Francis  Jaeschke;  Assemblymen  George  Uo- 
llnaro  and  Russell  Olson;  State  Senatcr 
Joseph  Lourlgan;  the  Kenosha  Evenlof 
News;  the  Kehosha  Labor  Radio  SUtion 
WLIP.  and  countless  others,  the  fight  vm 
won. 

The  site  for  ithe  campus  was  selected  aol 
the  property  iought — 1969  should  see  tbi 
doors  on  the  tiniverslty  open  for  bualoca. 
Bringing  to  Kenosha  these  two  outstand- 
ing college  Institutions  means  we  have  madi 
progress  where  we  have  needed  It  moat— la 
the  area  of  higher  education.  The  ctMuni 
environment  aid  itimulua  and  guidance  w 
have  needed  fir  ao  long  u  here  with  iu  it 
Uut.  I 

All  of  this  dynamic  activity  makes  voT 
dear  to  me  that  where  there  is  vision.  d«dl- 
catlcn.  cooperation,  and  a  wUimgnesi  t» 
work  among  lt$  dtizens  a  dty  can  progn*. 

j        CLOSINQ 

Af  tw  aU— 
"Cities  are  whai  men  and  women  make  thn 

wherever  those  dUes  may  be 
Whether  out  pa  a  desolate  deeert  or  wt  tf 

the  surging  sea; 
Tho  they  clinf  to  the  breasts  of  mountain 
or  nestl^  by  rivers  broad. 
Cities  are  what!  men  and  women  make  tbM 
in  the  fmd  that  la  given  ctf  CM. 
Cities  are  what  folks  make  them,  what  tM 

demand  them  to  be. 
Slothful,  sloven,  sleepy,  or  progressive,  btao- 

tlful.  free. 
If  the  heart  of  ttie  builder  is  noble,  in  oM 

with  the  day  and  tbe  need. 
Tliey  build  unto  grandeur  and  greatneai « 

so  it  was  ever  decreed. 
So  take  up  your  work  as  you  find  It,  »* 
grumbl0  at  what  you  have  not, 
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Bt  one  of  those  to  make  brighter  the  place 

you  have  oast  your  lot. 
If  the  ocean  shall  threaten  to  overwhelm 
you,  build  a  dyke   that   will   laugh 
at  Its  might. 
fat  cities  are  what  men  and  women  make 
them  who  are  willing  to  cooperate,  to 
labor,  to  love  and  to  fight." 

nisnk  youl 
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Ckydaiid  Federal  Reterre  Bank  Snoop- 
iif  Into  Prirat*  Lhrts  of  Employets 


SPEECH 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Wednesday.  October  25,  1967 

Ifr.  PAT&IAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  wiretapping,  electronic  eavesdrop- 


ta 


ping,  and  other  similar  Invasions  of 
privacy  has  received  &  great  deal  of  at- 
tention in  our  country  during  the  past 
year.  Some  Government  agencies  have 
been  heavily  criticized  for  their  use  of 
wiretaps.  Now  it  appears  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Is  also  guilty  of  going 
beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety  In  seek- 
ing information. 

On  September  29  of  this  year,  the  vice 
presidait  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Elmer  F.  Frlcek,  wrote 
to  all  employees  of  the  Cleveland  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  reminding  them  that  the 
board  of  directors  of  that  bank  required 
that  every  employee  submit  a  detailed 
report  on  certain  private  activities.  The 
letter  also  Included  a  form  for  reporting 
the  information,  and  carried  a  warning 
that  every  question  on  the  form  should 
be  answered,  and  "failure  to  submit  cor- 
rect Information  may  be  cause  for  dis- 
missal." 

R^iroduced  below  Is  a  copy  ot  Mr. 

CONFIDENTIAL  REPORT 


Prlcek's  letter,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the 
oonfldentlal  r^wrt  form  to  be  filled  In 
by  the  employee : 
Fkdseai.  RasEavx  Bank  or  Clkvk.an9, 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Septemlyer  29.  1967 
To  All  Employees: 

As  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland,  please 
submit  a  report  of  your  Indebtedness,  out- 
side employment  or  business  connections, 
law  suits  pending,  ownership  at  interest  in 
bank  stock,  pubUc  or  pollUcal  offices  hdd. 
and  speculative  dealings  (as  dUtingulshed 
from  Investments) ,  as  of  September  30  1967 
"Two  copies  of  the  confidential  report,  Fonn 
PR  27.  and  an  envelope  addressed  to  me  are 
attached  for  this  piuT>ose. 

Every  queeUon  on  this  form  should  be  an- 
arwCTcd.  Failure  to  submit  correct  informa- 
tion may  be  cause  tot  dismissal. 

The  original  ct^y  should  be  returned  to 
me  ss  soon  as  possible,  but  no  later  than 
October  13,  1967.  The  second  copy  may  be 
retained  for  your  records. 

Euc^  F.  FaicEK, 

Fice  President. 


^= 


L  Da  yw  kivc  iny  personal  indebtedness? 


CUssificition 


If  "Yes"  please  furnish  the  informatioa  requested  below: 


OYes 


DNo 


DO  rOU  RECEIVE  ASSISTANCE  IN  PAYMENT  OF  ABOVE  DEBTS? 
IF  "YES"  ASSISTANCE  COMES  FROM:  T".."  "tbrST.. 


—  IN  WHAT  AiiduNtoRpracwtAGo::::::::::....  ^  °  "^ 


'm 

CXI 


I,  An  Tou  a  co-nukar,  andorMr,  of  (uarantor  of  any  note  or  other  oMIpUon?.. 


Name  of  credHor 


n  YES 


For  wtiom 


a  NO 


Original 


Prasant  baiaeea 


1  Do  Hen  have  any  employment  or  business  connections  other  than  Federal  Reserve  Banit; 
Naaweleaiplayef 


'■'Poaa  lor  whidi  nonay  i 


D  Yes 


D  No 


Position  and  nature  of  worit 


*  AieaeylaiwMits  pendtni  against  you? 


Hours  irorked  per  wfc 


Salary  per  wk/hr 


^  Payee  own  stock,  debentures,  etc.  of  any  bank  or  bank  affiliater 


a  Yes 


a  No 


1  Poywi  hold  any^lic  or  political  office,  such  as  in  a  precinct,  city,  county,  state,  or  school  districlT 


□  Yes 


I  estate,  exchange,  or  otherwise? 


margin  or  a  cash  basis,  and  whether  in  tscuridat,  eonwaodlbea, 


BW  laswer  to  question  4,  ^  6.  or  7  is  "Yai"  plaase  give  details  betow:  (Use 


D  Yaa 


Q  No 


D  No 


reverse  side  if  necessary) 


•  »«*»  cartily  that  the  abovt  b  a  true,  accurate  and  complete  statement  as  o«. 


(Date) 


•*«t"»«eted 


Signature 
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Among  other  things,  the  report  asks 
the  employee  to  list  all  Indebtedness  and 
the  purpose  for  which  the  money  was 
borrowed.  It  also  requires  the  name  of 
any  comaker,  endorser,  or  guarantor  of 
any  note  or  other  obligation  of  the  em- 
ployee and  inquires  as  to  whether  the 
employee  has  any  business  or  other  «n- 
ployment  outside  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  The  report  then  goes  on  to  ask  a 
series  of  questions  such  as,  "Are  any  law 
suits  pending  against  you?"  "Do  you  own 
stock,  debentures,  and  so  forth,  of  any 
bank  or  bank  affiliate?"  "Do  you  hold 
any  public  or  political  office,  such  as  in 
a  precinct,  city,  county,  State,  or  school 
district?"  "Do  you  engage  in  speculative 
desillngs — as  distinguished  from  invest- 
ments— whether  on  a  margin  or  cash 
basis  and  whether  in  securities,  commod- 
ities, real  estate,  or  otherwise?" 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Cleveland  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Is  playing  Peeping  Tom 
with  the  private  lives  of  its  employees 
In  an  area  that  is  not  involved  in  the 
public  interest. 

No  legitimate  purpose  can  be  served  by 
the  snooping  tactics  of  the  Cleveland 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  I  am  shocked  that 
the  bank  even  considered  such  an  ac- 
tion. 

I  have  written  to  Chairman  Itiartln  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  asking  him 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  see  that  this 
flagrant  violation  of  tlie  rights  of  indi- 
viduals does  not  continue.  I  am  also  in- 
terested in  learning  If  any  other  bank  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  operates 
such  a  spy  system. 

I  want  to  know  why  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  are  kept  in  the  dark  about  the 
operations  of  the  Fed  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Fed  is  conducting  an  eaves- 
dropping campaign  against  Its  employ- 
ees. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  attempted 
to  secure  the  minutes  of  the  Federal 
Opoi  Market  Committee,  the  super- 
secret  organization  that  sets  monetary 
policies  for  our  country.  However,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  agreed  only 
to  release  the  minutes  after  they  become 
6  years  old. 

Thus,  the  Fed  does  not  want  Congress 
to  know  what  it  is  doing  but,  at  the  same 
time,  at  least  one  of  its  banks  is  going 
overboard  to  keep  tabs  oa  its  employees. 

"Hiis  ts  the  second  time  within  a  year 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleve- 
land has  tried  to  pull  a  fast  one  on  its  em- 
ployees. 

Last  fall,  the  bank  decided  to  stop  pay- 
ing Its  employees  by  check  and  instead 
deposited  the  payrcdl  in  a  local  Clevdand 
bank.  The  Fed  employees  had  to  with- 
draw their  fimds  from  that  bank  or  open 
an  account  at  the  bank  in  order  to  receive 
th^  money. 

It  was  exidained  by  officials  of  the 
Cleveland  Federal  Reserve  Bank  that  the 
new  system  was  adopted  because  It  would 
cost  the  bank  less  to  process  its  payn^ 
and  would  thus  save  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

That  myth  was  exploded  wh^i  we 
learned  that  the  bank  was  spendintr 
thoiisands  of  taxpayers'  dollars  on  items 
such  as  dues  to  the  American  Bankers 
Assodatitm;     engraved    silver    plates; 


not  treated  as 

the  end  r^ult 
TTils  ts  an  inall 


dgars  and  clgBrettes,  subscriptlcxis  to 
popular  magaanes,  elaborate  dinners, 
and  hundreds  of  other  nonbanking 
Items. 

I  sincerely  hat>e  that  Chairman  Martin 
can  correct  the  situation  in  Cleveland, 
and  convince  bank  officials  that  they  are 
dealing  with  employees  and  not  slaves. 

Perhaps  if  Mr.  Martin  cannot  straight- 
en out  his  Cleveland  bank,  the  House 
Banking  Committee  might  have  to  do  it    UQM  J AM£S  H 
few  him.  —  '  * 


October  26,  1967 

and  decisively  as  any 
can   be  the  same 
etiable  truth. 


promptly 


Womaa 


October  26,  1967 
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of  die  Week 


Lawless  C  incer  Needs  Surgery. 


EXTENStE>N  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON. 


BOB  WILSON 


'  CALirosKU 
IN  THE  HOnst  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursda\'.  October  26.  1967 

Mr.  BOB  Wl  jSON.  Mr.  .;^)eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)   Union, 

qct.  24.  1067] 

Domestic  GueSrilla  Campaign:   LAWi.as8 

CancCI  Nsjds  Sttrgxrt 

This  Is  a  crltloal  time  In  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States  of;  America — a  time  when  the 
nation  must  re^ew  the  events  of  the  last 
weekend  and  face  some  inalienable  truths. 

Can  this  t>e  ihe  United  States  in  1967, 
with  nearly  two  benturles  of  maturity,  when 
troops  have  to  be  deployed  In  the  capital 
to  protect  national  secxirlty  and  institutions? 

The  anarchy  la  the  capital  and  other  cities 
over  the  weekend  Is  a  sign  of  the  tragedy  and 
the  danger  of  the  times.  It  Is  the  new  height 
of  permissiveness  that  can  destroy  our  nation 
as  surely  as  external  aggression. 

Ostensibly  the  street  warfare  In  the  United 
States  last  week  was  started  by  the  dcanes- 
tlc  guerrillas  wbl>  oppose  our  Involvement  In 
Vietnam. 

But  we  should  not  have  any  lllxislons  on 
this  point.  If  there  were  no  war  In  Vietnam 
many  of  the  same  anarchists  would  be  in  the 
streets.  Their  goal  la  the  destruction  of  the 
social  order  of  jthe  United  States  and  any 
excuse  will  do. 

The  demonstrations  make  vis  face  up  again, 
and  more  urgei^y,  to  the  Inescapable  truth 
that  we  must  *lii  the  war  In, Vietnam  aa 
rapidly  as  possible. 

It  is  possible  to  gain  a  victory  and  bring 
Communists  to  the  truce  table  more  rapidly 
as  countless  military  men  and  leaders  have 
pointed  out. 

The  formula  Is  to  leave  the  military  de- 
cisions to  the  professional  military  men. 
make  optimum  tise  of  conventional  land,  air 
•and  seapower  and  stop  begging  the  enemy  to 
come  to  a  negotiating  table.  He  sees  this  only 
aa    a   sign    of   tagging    determination. 

As  high  a  North  Vietnamese  official  as  Vo 
Nguyen  Oiap,  the  defense  minister,  has  said 
the  UJ9.  "democstrations"  are  "a  valviable 
mark  of  sympathy  for  North  Vietnam." 

Concxirrently  with  winning  the  war  as 
rapidly  as  it  cati.  the  United  States  should 
turn  its  attentloi  to  the  Internal  crisis  which 
represents  a  dasiger  of  the  highest  order. 

Unless  the  Ublted  States  acts  decisively 
to  expose.  Identify  and  punish  with  due 
process  of  law  the  internal  threat  a  minority 
of  rabble  can  destroy  the  republic  that  has 
been  buUdlng  for  two  centuries. 

And  the  first  way  to  deal  with  the  crisis 
in  to  insist  that  the  demonstrators  obey  laws 
Just  as  all  other  persons  do,  and  receive 
punishment  commensurate  with  their  crimes. 

The  weekend  assaults  on  law  and  order 
represent  a  cancer  In  the  national  house.  If 


EXTENSIO|I  OF  REMARKS 
or 

(JIMMY)  QUILUN 

or  tEItNESSKB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  V  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  October  23,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  iMr.  Speaker,  I  wUh  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  following  article  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Elizabethton,  Tenn.,  Star 
and  which  pays  tribute  to  Mrs.  Jean 
Johnson,  the  feathred  homemaker  of  the 
we^. 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  member  of  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Club 
which  last  wee^  celebrated  National 
Business  Week  \^th  the  theme  "It's  a 
Woman's  World.''  Her  husband,  Stan- 
ford, is  director  of  the  computer  system 
at  East  Tennessee  State  University. 

I  am  proud  of  this  honor  for  Mn. 
Johnson  and  her  family,  and  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  inserlj  in  the  Record  the  very 
interesting  article  by  Helen  Morriss,  an 
outstanding  writer: 

BPW  Membek,  MbsI  Jeah  Jobnson.  Featuib 

AS    "WOMaIn    or   THE   WEEK" 

(By  Helen  Morriss) 

"It's  a  Woman's  World"  aU  week  for  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women  and  local 
club  member  Jean  (Mrs.  Stanford)  JohoMo 
was  nominated  fotf  our  featured  "woman  of 
the  week."  | 

Mrs.  Johnson  hks  retired  from  teacblaf 
for  a  while,  enjoying  her  lovely  home  in 
QoLf  Club  Acres  ahd  her  family. 

Moving  in  durl|ig  July,  1963,  they  ven 
among  the  first  f  a^illies  to  build  In  this  sec- 
tion. 

A  native  of  Hankpton,  Mr.  Johnson  li  di- 
rector of  the  comi>uter  system  at  East  Ten- 
nessee State  University.  Savannah,  Oeorgli 
is  Mrs.  Johnson's  home  and  she  8i>eaks  wltii 
a  de^  Southern  aocent. 

Their  children  are  Stanford  Jr.,  age  10, 
and  Ellen,  age  9,  sttxlents  at  Univentty 
School.  Both  are  piano  pupils  and  Stanfotd 
Is  also  studying  German. 

Mrs.  Johnson  taught  mathematict  tt 
Elizabethton  High  School  for  two  yean  ud 
has  also  taught  at  University  High  and  Sci- 
ence Hill  In  Jobnson  City,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona. 

She  Is  a  gradufite  of  Shorter  CoUege  In 
Rome,  Georgia,  and  received  her  zaatta^ 
degree  fr<»n  Peabody  in  Nashville. 

Her  hobbles  iii|;Iude  reading,  crocbetlnf 
and  bridge.  Mr.  Johnson  Is  an  avid  golXer  and 
q>ortB  fan,  and  eiijoys  hunting  when  time 
permits. 

The  Johnsons  rre  members  of  the  nnt 
Bairtlst   Church. 

Colonial  styling  was  chosen  by  the  J(*n- 
sons  who  used  a  harvest  blend  brick  for  their 
home.  The  Interior  combines  beige,  green  and 
brown  for  a  coordinated  color  scheme. 

Italian  provincial  furniture  is  perfect  t(* 
the  llvlng-dlnlng  area,  separated  by  the  fli»- 
place  which  is  open  from  three  sides.  0»«r 
the  extra  long  soAt,  Jean  used  an  attractti* 
picture  grouping. 

A  book  table  m  walnut  and  cane  had 
chairs  combine  f»r  an  attractive  convBi*' 
tional  grouping.  Orange  and  yellow  dal*" 
from  the*  garden  Were  used  for  accent. 


The  kitchen-family  room  Is  paneled  m 
ebeiry,  vlth  storage  units  behind  louvered 
doors. 

Prom  the  master  bedrooen  Hum  Is  a  mag- 
nificent ^ev  of  the  adjoining  golf  course 
^th  mountains  in  the  background.  A  bal- 
cony Is  reached  either  from  this  room  or  the 
living  room.  The  furniture  Is  also  Italian 
provincial  and  the  bath  features  a  green  color 
icbeme. 

EUen's  furniture  is  French  provincial;  the 
nink  and  white  organdy  curtains  and  bed- 
q)read  make  this  a  very  feminine  room. 

A  ^ovincial  print  oombined  with  brown 
chintz  is  used  In  Stanford's  room,  with  bo<As 
and  sports  equipment  evidence  of  his  inter- 
tsts. 

Framed  prints  of  Alan  Beck's  "What  Is  A 
Qlrl"  and  "What  Is  A  Boy"  wwe  a  gift  to  the 
diUdren  for  their  respective  rooms.  Ilielr 
bath  Is  in  brown  and  beige. 

Downstairs  the  large  den  opens  out  on  a 
patio  for  erutdoor  living.  A  second  kitchen 
and  utility  ro<xn  is  located  on  the  lower  level; 
fimn  a  guest  room  and  bath. 

A  red  and  green  oolor  scheme  and  fireplace 
vtth  raised  hearth  make  this  a  cheery  room 
for  Informal  rtiaxlng.  The  television,  piano 
and  record  player  create  an  entertainment 
center. 

Jean  Insists  she  doesnt  eooaVder  herself 
an  outetanding  oook,  but  we  are  sure  youll 
find  her  recipes  interesting  addlttons  to  your 
file. 

BKET  STROCANOrr 

3Ibs.  filet  Of  beet 

rem  T.  butter 

1  oup  chopped  onion 

1  dove  garlic 

%  n>.  fresh  mushroomed,  sliced  %  In.  thick 

ST.  fiour 

3tq>.  meat  extract  paste 

1 T.  catsup 

K  tip.  salt 

H  tap.  pepper 

1  can  beef  bouUlon,  undiluted 

%  cup  dry  white  wine 

1  tip.  snipped  fresh  dill  or  ^  tsp.  dried 

1  ^  cups  sour  cream 

IVi  cups  cooked  wild  rice 

4  cups  cooked  white  rtce 

Trim  fat  from  beef,  cut  filet  crosswise  into 
S  laoh  thick  slices.  Cut  each  slice  across  the 
Cnln  into  %  inch  wide  strips.  Slowly  heat 
ktfge  heavy  skiUet.  Melt  one  tablespoon  but- 
ter and  add  beef  strips,  just  enough  to  cover 
skillet  bottom.  Over  high  heat,  sear  quickly 
onboth  sides.  With  tongs,  remove  beef  as  it 
browns.  It  should  be  browned  outside,  rare 
Inside.  Continue  browning  beef  and  set  aside. 
In  same  skillet,  saute  onion,  garlic  and  mush- 
rooms in  butter  untU  onion  is  golden  (about 
Iva  minutes).  Remove  from  heat  and  add 
flour,  meat  extract  paste,  catsup,  salt  and 
pepper.  Stir  until  smooth,  gradually  add 
kouUlon,  bring  to  boll.  Reduce  heat  and  sim- 
mer five  minutes.  Over  low  heat,  add  wine, 
olU.  sour  cream,  stirring  untU  weU  blended. 
Add  beef.  Simmer  Just  untU  sauce  and  beef 
are  hot.  UghUy  toes  wild  and  white  rice. 
wuTound  stroganoflr  with  rice.  Snip  two 
tablaepoons  of  dill  or  three  tablespoons  of 
parsley  over  top  for  garnish.  Serves  sU. 

raXEN    BEANS    Df    SOTJX    CXXAK    BATTCE 

«  cups  cooked  green  beans 
1  large  onion,  finely  chopped 

5  T.  chopped  parsley 
S.  T.  butter 
1!4  T.  flour 
^  cup  liquid  from  beans 
i4  cup  sour  cream 

1^4  tsp.  salt 

'V4  tsp.  pepper     — 

IH  tsp.  sugar 

1^  tap.  vinegar 

\  cup  grated  cheese 

«Moo  and  parsley  in  butter,  stir  in  flour. 
w»ln  beans  and  add  the  liquid  to  mixture 


amd  oook  until  thick.  Add  eChsr  tDgredlents 
and  beat  long  enough  to  melt  eheese.  Pour 
over  beans  and  serve  hot. 
LAa&Gira 
(MeaUeas) 
10  lasagne  noodles 
1  cup  cream  style  cottage  cheese 
1  large  pkg.  cream  cheese 

1  large  garlic  clove,  minced 
hi  tsp.  salt 
V4  tsp.  pepper 

3  T.  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
hi  cup  water 
hi  tap.  oregano 

2  cans  tomato  soup 
Cook  lasagne  noodles  according  to  package 

directions.  Drain,  arrange  noodlss,  overlap- 
ping hi  inch  in  rectangle.  Meanwhile,  com- 
bine cottage  cheeee,  oream  ebeese,  one-baOf 
of  garlic,  salt,  pepper  and  parmesan  cheeee. 
Spread  nUxture  on  noodles.  Roll  as  for  jelly 
roll  and  place  In  ahallow  Truklng  diab.  Com- 
bine soup,  water,  oregano,  rwnainlng  garUc 
tuid  pepper.  Pour  over  noodles,  ^jrlnkle  with 
remaining  parmescui  cheese.  Bake  in  mod- 
erate over  350  degrees,  for  30  minutes.  If  de- 
sired, serve  with  additional  Parmesan  cheeee. 
Makes  four  servings. 

GUICDSOP  CAKK 

1  cup  butter 

2  cupe  sugar 
*  eggs 

hi  cup  buttermilk 
3^  cups  sifted  flour 
1  tsp.  soda 
7  oz.  dates,  cut  up 
1  lb.  gumdrop  orange  slices,  cut 
1  can  cocoanut 
1  cup  pecans,  cut 
I  tsp.  grated  orange  rind 
Pinch  salt 

Cream  butter  and  sugar,  add  eggs,  one  at  a 
time,  beating  after  eckch  addition.  Take  1  cup 
flour  and  dredge  dates,  orange  sllcee,  cocoa- 
nut  and  nuts.  Combine  remaining  flour  with 
soda  and  salt;  add  alternately  with  butter- 
milk; add  date  nut  mixture  and  grated  or- 
ange rind.  B£ix  and  pour  Into  three  layer  pans 
or  2  loaf  pans  and  bake  at  350  degrees  for  9% 
hours.  Remove  cake  from  oven  and  oombtn* 
3  cups  sugar  and  juice  or  an  orange  ^»wt  i 
tsp.  grated  orange  rind.  Pour  over  hot  cake 
and  allow  to  set  imtil  all  is  absorbed.  (Cake 
can  be  baked  in  a  tube  pan,  if  desired) . 

APPLE  PIE  PUDODTG 

1  cup  sugar 
1  cup  fiour 
1  tsp.  soda 
V4  tsp.  cinnamon 
Dash  nutmeg 
Dash  salt 

Sift  Ingredients  together  and  add: 
14  cup  melted  shortening 
3  cups  diced  apples 
hi  cup  nuts 

Bake  in  pie  pan  about  40  minutes  at  336 
degrees.  Serve  with  sauce  and  ice  cream. 

BATTCX 

V4  cup  sugar 
Vt  cup  brown  sugar 
y^  cup  cream 
hi  cup  oleo 

Boll  together  one  minute  and  serve  over 
pudding. 

3  cupe  shelled  nuts 

1  cup  dates 

2  cups  shredded  cocoanut 
1  cup  brown  sugar,  firmly  packed 

3  eggs,  unbeaten 

Start  oven  at  350  degrees.  Grind  nuts  and 
dates  in  food  chopper.  Mix  In  1  ^  cups  cocoa- 
nut  and  remainlnig  Ingredients  thoroughly. 
Scoop  up  mixture  and  shape  Into  a  roll  as 
thick  as  a  frankfurter  and  half  as  long.  Boll 
each  Hedgehog  In  oopoanut,  jdace  on  a 
greased  baking  sheet  amd  bake  10-13  min- 
utes. Makes  40.  (Mrs.  Johnson  says  this  is 
a  delicious  holiday  confection.) 


Export  Controls  Protect  National  Interest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  L  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  October  26.  1967 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  we  hear  allegations  that  the  Office 
of  Export  Control  in  the  Ctommeroe  De- 
partment is  doing  a  bad  job  of  adminis- 
tering the  Export  Control  Act.  In  the 
September  21  edition  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  Joseph  R.  Slevln,  well-known 
columnist  on  economics  and  business, 
tells  the  story  of  how  the  Office  of  Export 
Control  works  to  help  assure  that  unli- 
censed items  on  the  export  control  list  are 
not  shipped  out  of  this  country.  In  the  in- 
terests of  balancing  the  picture  of  this 
important  activity,  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
the  column  by  Mr.  Slevln  in  the  Record: 

EXPOST  OONTXOLLESS  KXPT  BCST 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevln) 

Washincton.  September  20. — A  week  ago. 
Pederal  agents  arrested  a  West  German  by 
the  name  of  Diethard  Proedorf  as  he  was 
about  to  board  a  Vienna-bound  plane  at 
New  York's  Kennedy  Airport.  Proedorf  had 
two  brand-new  trunks  that  he  bad  bought 
earlier  that  day.  Each  trunk  contained  a  deli- 
cate, carefully  wrapped  oecUIoecope  that 
Proedorf's  accomplices  planned  to  transship 
from  Vienna  to  Czechoslovakia.  The  ultimate 
destination  of  the  sensitive  electronic  devices 
was  to  have  been  Ocnununlst  China. 

USTXXCKEDS  l.OSO 

Proedorf  had  been  In  the  United  States 
oxUy  6  days  and  had  flown  from  Germany 
for  the  express  purpose  of  picking  up  the 
oost'y  oecilloeoopes.  China  needs  them  for 
atomic  research  and  is  wUllng  to  pay  heavi- 
ly to  get  them. 

The  charge  against  Proedorf  la  that  he  tried 
to  smuggle  the  instruments  out  of  the  coun- 
try without  an  export  license.  OecilIosc<q>es 
are  on  a  list  of  more  than  1,000  strategic 
items  that  may  be  shipped  overseas  only  if 
a  United  States  company  first  obtains  a 
license  from  the  Comriierce  Department's  ' 
watchful  Export  Control  Division. 

The  Proedorf  case  marks  one  of  the  rela- 
tively few  times  that  a  handler  of  strategic 
goods  has  taken  the  risk  of  coming  to  the 
United  States  to  fill  an  order  from  a  Red 
bloc  country.  In  most  instance*,  the  dealers 
try  to  do  their  buying  from  abroetd.  Some- 
times they  set  up  a  phdiy  conpany  in  a 
non-Oommunlst  country  to  place  tbelr 
orders.  More  often,  they  pose  as  legitimate 
business  men  in  Britain.  Germany,  Japan  or 
another  non-Communist  country  and  buy 
through  a  reputable  local  Importer. 

STAKES  AXE  EDGH 

The  stakes  are  high.  Strategic  goods  com- 
mand several  times  their  regular  prices  in  the 
Red  bloc  markets. 

"It's  like  Uquor  during  Prohibition,  ot 
narcotics,  or  marijuana."  Charles  B.  Clem- 
ents, the  office  of  Export  Contrxd's  Investi- 
gations Director,  declares.  "Once  it  becomes 
Ulegal  to  deal  to  a  thing  there  are  people 
who  are  going  to  take  a  chance  at  It." 

Electronic  Itoms  are  the  prime  target  of 
the  Red  bloc  buyers.  The  Chinese  want  them 
for  their  guided  missile  systons  as  well  as 
for  their  nuclear  program.  Most  Communist 
countries  are  anxious  to  obtain  United  States 
electronic  parts  for  computers,  testing  In- 
struments, and  automated  production  con- 
trols. 
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CUBA  18  SKAXCUUfO 


Optical  eqiilpment  ia  In  beavy  demand. 
So  are  tli*  noenUy  derdoped  blgh  Intensity 
light  beam  lasers,  advanced  oil  exploration 
equipment,  and  a  broad  range  at  scaipa 
aUoylng  m«talB. 

Cuba  Is  constantly  searching  for  TTnltfed 
States  products  but  the  Caribbean  dlctator- 
•blp  baa  a  apeclitl  set  at  requirements.  Castro 
desperately  needs  spare  parts  tor  his  de- 
teriorating, Amerlcan-bullt  trucks,  locomo- 
tlWB,  nickel  processing  plant,  and  sugar 
refineries.  The  Cubans  operate  mainly 
through  Western  Europe  but  they  stlU  try 
to  get  some  supplies  through  Canada  and 
Mexico. 


Prirate  InitUtire  Proyides  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CAUrOtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  26.  1967 
'Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I 
hosted  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  a  man 
who  takes  time  from  his  hyperactive  busi- 
ness activities  to  worry  about  his  fellow 
man.  His  name  is  Joe  Benaron,  and  just 
worrying  does  not  satisfy  him.  He  does 
something  about  It.  He  was  in  Washing- 
ton this  week  because  he  is  trying  to  get 
many  (^hers  to  heli>. 

When  the  riots  erupted  In  Watts  2 
years  ago,  Joe  Benaron  was  the  first 
businessman  to  respond  with  a  prototype 
program  for  hiring  yoimg  people  out  of 
the  area.  It  was  not  a  big  program  by  any 
means.  His  plant  is  40  transportation- 
clogged  miles  away  from  Watts.  But  he 
wanted  to  do  something  constructive. 

As  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Advisory  Council  to  President  Johnson's 
Youth  Opportunity  Campaign,  and  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  Fund 
for  Job  Corps  Oradtiates,  Mr.  Benaron 
initiated  a  program  involving  some 
young  people  from  Watts.  He  went  to 
Jordan  High  School  In  Watts  and  re- 
cruited a  car  full  of  youngsters  to  work 
In  his  plant  for  the  summer.  Kids  from 
Jordan  High  School  had  trouble  finding 
Jobs.  Joe  went  there  spedflcally  to  give 
them  iObs,  to  provide  the  necessary  Job 
training  and  even  transportation  to  his 
plant. 

In  his  speech,  Joe  outlined  a  proposal 
for  involving  the  Nation's  businessmen 
in  the  type  of  program  which  he  Inaugu- 
rated in  his  own  firm.  Because  of  the 
Interest  of  all  of  us  in  providing  Jobs  for 
the  underprivileged  and  underskilled.  I 
Insert  in  the  Rbcoro  Mr.  Benaron 's  state- 
ment ef  an  eminentiy  practical  and 
workable  approach  to  the  pivotal  prob- 
lems of  providing  more  jobs  and  job 
training: 

RncAXXS  or  Mb.  Bknakon 

All  of  ua  are  bxuy  in  many  areas  of  activity 
and,  as  we  aU  know.  It  Is  much  easier  to  stay 
put  than  to  make  changes. . . . 

However,  in  view  of  the  vlolmce,  hatred 
and  deadly  no*s  that  l^ave  burned  In  the 
haarta  at  the  greatest  cltlea  of  our  land,  we 
muat  Moognlas  the  change  of  a  mood  of  a 
peopto  tibat  seema  to  be  dominated  by  hope- 
laaanMB.  ha^easneaa  and  hatred — a  dismay- 
ing dtacovery  that  eventa  have  gotten  out  of 
eoBtfol. 
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I  do  not  ac  ;ept  thla  hopeless  version  of 
human  exlstei  ee.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
Is  our  destiny. 

Something  Win  be  done  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation for  we  are  genuinely  distressed  by  the 
things  that  are  wrong.  There  Is  hope  when  we 
are  troubled  because  now  something  will  be 
done!  I 

The  numbef  of  businessmen  concerned 
with  this  problem,  however,  must  grow.  I 
tell  you  now  t^at  the  same  handful  of  busi- 
nessmen who  are  leaders  In  movements  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  the  underprivileged  can- 
not do  the  Job  themselves.  It  Is  the  majority 
of  American  ladustry  which  up  to  now  has 
remained  unlnvolved  that  must  become  an 
Integral  part  ojf  any  program  to  successfully 
make  a  changa. 

My  own  camion  Is  that  this  group  must 
Share  the  blans  for  the  riots  that  have  biu^t 
forth  upon  omr  nation.  The  responsibility 
.  reets  with  thf  Industrial  delinquents  who 
would  not  blie  people  from  the  minority 
groups  becausf  It  was  "more  comfortable"  to 
go  along  the  4ame  old  paths  without  them. 
We  cannot  afT^rd  the  luxury  of  that  kind  of 
prejudice  If  America  Is  to  survive! 

What  does  a  rumble  In  Watts  have  to  do 
with  our  owik  electronic  plant  In  another 
part  of  IiO«  Aisles,  40  miles  away?  What  do 
rtota  In  Mll^xikee,  Newark,  and  Detroit 
mean  to  me?  There  are  two  fundamental 
elements  Involved  In  this  massive  type  of 
contageous  unrest.  There  are  hvunan  values 
and  business  values.  There  Is  no  question 
that  human  ialues  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance, but  ft  major  contribution  by  busi- 
ness can  change  the  rebellious  trend  of  this 
segment  of  society.  The  answer  Is  Jobs.  With 
Jobs  comes  dlfnlty,  development  of  self  Im- 
portance. secvAlty,  pride  in  being  a  produc- 
tive member  df  the  community. 

Give  men  Jobs — if  they  aire  making  a  buck, 
they  will  be  good  citizens.  This  is  where 
businessmen  and  men  of  Industry  must 
come  In.  The  fimdamental  problem  la  one 
of  Job  development,  hiring  people  frmn  de- 
pressed areas,  people  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  Federal  Government  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  on  its  own  with  the  poverty 
program,  whoae  shortctsnings  are  more  than 
compensated  ty  Its  successes.  Sargent  Shrl- 
ver's  recent  report  on  the  magic  of  Mississippi 
should  give  heart  to  any  man  of  comparison, 
but  this  enorlnous  problem,  is  one  for  pri- 
vate industry  jas  weU  as  Government. 

I  would  likt  to  propose  a  supplementary 
program,  one  bf  industry-Government  part- 
nership that  sounds  almost  Utopian.  It  could 
lower  the  relief  rolls,  train  people  In  slum 
areas  for  gaiaful  employment  and,  at  the 
same  time,  help  Industry.  It  is  like  having 
yoiir  cake  and  eating  It,  too. 

This  can  be  achieved  by  the  Government 
developing  a  program  of  labor  training  to 
parallel  the  lavestment  tax  credit  plan,  one 
which  was  overwhelmingly  effective  in  get- 
ting Industry  to  put  huge  sums  of  money 
into  capital  expenditures. 

The  Goveniment  should  now  embark  on 
an  investment  in  labor  tax  credit  to  give  in- 
dustry an  locentlve  to  train  imemployed 
Blum  dwellers  and  persons  on  welfare  rolls. 

Government  should  not  shoulder  the  full 
cost  of  training  these  people  as  has  been  sug- 
gested In  other  programs.  Industry  would  be 
pleased  to  share  part  of  the  cost  If  the  train- 
ing were  don^  by  them  and  in  their  own 
plants.  Let  ladustry  hire  and  train  these 
marginal  workers  and  pay  them  half  the 
going  wage  rate.  Let  the  Government  pay  the 
other  half  to  start  with,  but  each  month  it 
would  cut  back  its  contribution  by  one- 
twelfth.  This  industry's  investment  in  the 
individual  would  grow  as  the  trainee  becomes 
more  skilled.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
Government  fcld  would  be  ended  automat- 
ically and  industry  would  be  paying  the  total 
wage  bUl  for  ^le  fully  trained  individual,  and 
there  wiU  ha'Ae  been  no  experimentation,  no 
guess  work  ai   to  the  value  or  need  for  the 


training  because  jthe  potential  employer  wo 
have  indicated  tnat  need  through  his  tm 
investment.  | 

At  the  same  titne,  the  dignity  of  the  bun. 
vidua!  would  hare  been  upheld.  He  wouia 
have  had  a  whole  spectrum  of  Job  opportwu. 
ties  from  which  |o  choose.  He  wouldn't  have 
to  pick  grapes  or  get  off  the  relief  roUs'a*  tui 
been  s\iggested  In  some  quarters.  I  know  th»t 
If  I  were  In  that  predicament,  as  healthy  u  j 
am,  I  would  be  physically  incapable  of  work- 
ing in  the  fields,  but  I  could  undertake  otii- 
er  types  of  training.  The  American  concept  of 
free  choice  of  wbrk  will  prevail,  and  eouw 
and  should  be  accomplished  with  a  mini'. 
mtmi  of  red  tape.] 

An  editorial  in  che  L.A.  Times  last  week  re- 
ferred to  a  Labon  Department-approved  pro- 
gram costing  8'^lmilllon  dollars.  It  hoped  to 
find  training  "elpte"  for  2,000  persons  u  i 
cost  of  $4,300  pet  worker.  Under  the  reoom. 
mended  non-ex|>4rlmental  program  presented 
today,  the  ooet  to  government  for  developlni 
a  (4,000  a  year  skilled  worker  would  be 
Just  $1,000^  and  sUrely  the  State,  county,  ta^ 
municipal  goverfiments  might  even  sture 
part  of  this  cosft  trom  the  great  savings  tbat 
would  accrue  to  each  level  of  government  by 
the  shrinking  of  the  welfare  rolls. 

Is  it  good  business  to  train  minority  tnd 
seemingly  cultuially  disadvantaged  groupi 
for  Industry?       1 

I  can  report  ti  you  firsthand  that  It  ti  i 
good,  sound  business  practice  to  utUlze  tbit 
great  pool  of  labor.  We  have  been  doing  u 
at  our  plant  for] years  without  subsidy,  but 
I  do  feel  it  wUl  ]take  something  substantial 
like  the  Investment  in  labor  tax  credit  to 
Involve  that  vast  majority  of  Industry  that 
elts  on  Its  collective  duff  and  doesnt  want  to 
be  bothered.  Lupklly,  It's  good  busineis  to 
be  bothered.         J 

There  was  a  tkne  factory  managers  woolij 
have  tboiight  electronics  too  sophisticated 
a  business  to  uilllze  Mexican-Americana  or 
Negroes,  yet  rlgl^  now,  we  have  more  thai 
600  such  people!  employed  working  on  pro. 
duction  lines,  Imaving  electronic  Instn- 
mentation. 

I'm  a  firm  believer  In  training.  A  penoB 
should  be  utllij  «d  for  hta  capability— not 
penalized  for  bis  deflclenciea.  This  poUcj 
has  led  us  to  huve  as  many  as  15%  of  our 
plant  force  from  |the  ranks  of  people  clSMUed 
as  handicapped.  They  were  never  bsndl- 
capped  in  our  fa<»tory.  They  were  productti»- 
and  profitable — for  us  as  weU  as  for  tbco- 
selvee.  I 

This  Is  a  can  tt  business  and  Industry.  Hbt 
the  minority  groups,  the  unskilled,  the  peo- 
ple from  distresfMd  areas,  the  welfare  rolk 
Make  them  beootne  a  pcu^  of  our  prodTietln 
American  busluees  community.  We  ban 
America  to  win-— and  win  it  we  will.  Let  ^X 
government,  now  successfully  pressing  fat- 
ward  in  its  poveijty  program,  supplement  tUi 
effort.  Let  It  pitch  In  and  mvolve  Industrls 
all  over  the  Udlted  States,  attack  all  tbi 
ghei;to  problems;  at  the  same  time,  and  takt 
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or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

of   KEW    MXXICO 

IN  THE  HOui:  OP  REPBESENTATIVfS 

Wednesdiiy.  October  25.  19S7 

The   House   la   CXmunlttee  of  the  Wbott 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  »^ 
conslderaUon  thie  bill  (HJl.  10016)  to  •!■■"  I 
section  a02  of  t^e  Agriculttiral  Act  of  l» 


Mr.   MORRIS   of  New   Mexico.   Mr. 

Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  supjjort  of  this 
legislation.  I  wish  to  make  one  or  two 
remarks. 

One  has  to  do  with  permanent  legisla- 
tion. This  is  permanent  legislation  in  the 
respect  that  it  does  not  have  a  termina- 
'    tion  date. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  legislation  that 
Is  permanent  in  the  sense  that  one  might 
define  it  from  the  dictionary.  I  do  not 
believe  there  will  ever  c(Mne  a  time  when 
a  great  committee  of  this  CongFress  wiU 
not  listen  to  and  will  not  consider  a  re- 
quest from  the  executive  branch  of  this 
Oovemment  to  consider  changes  in  legis- 
lation.   

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
,  Mr.  ABERNETHY.  When  Nasser  sev- 
ered his  relationship  with  the  United 
States  he  did  not  fix  any  termination 
date  for  that,  did  he? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  do  not 
recall  any,  if  he  did. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  So  far  as  the  record 
shows,  it  is  permanent,  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  would 
assume  it  is. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
g^tlemsui  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  yield 
briefly  to  tlie  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington,  for  whom  I  have  Wgh 
regard  but  with  whom  I  happen  to  dis- 
agree on  tills  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  Mexico. 

I  am  a  little  confused  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  blU.  My  friend  from  Texas 
stands  up  and  says  it  is  not  anti-Arab 
and  it  is  Just  doing  something  which 
should  have  been  done  long  ago,  and 
implies  it  is  a  permanent  reduction  which 
should  have  been  taken  care  of  long  ago. 
Then  my  friend  from  New  Mexico  gets 
up  and  says  no,  it  is  not  permtment  legis- 
latton,  we  can  change  it  at  any  time  we 
want  to. 

Is  the  gentleman  not  really  suggest- 
tag  that  what  we  do  Is  take  away  the 
quota  from  Egypt,  from  the  United  Arab 
RepubUc  and  give  it  to  the  producers  of 
the  Southwest,  Including  the  gentleman's 
State?  Will  not  the  gentleman  be  candid 
.  and  say  he  never  Intends  to  do  anything 
else  except  to  leave  the  situation  as  It 
would  be? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  wUl  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  that 
I  tried  to  define  as  simply  as  I  could  what 
PWinanent  legislation  means.  Permanent 
legislaUon  is  legislation  that  does  not 
nave  a  termination  date.  That  does  not 
mean  a  change  could  not  l>e  made 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  would  not 
support  a  change,  would  he? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  do  not 
Baow.  I  would  not  support  legislation 
that  changed  it  under  the  present  condi- 
aons  of  course.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  support  it  under  the  conditions 
we^  gentleman's  amendment  would  In- 

I  will  say  this:  I  would  certainly  con- 
sider any  request. 

sa?ni^  ?.."}^  gentleman  from  Texas 
i?&^'  "-^  "°*  anti-Arab.  I  believe 
« is  pro-American. 


Let  ua  clear  up  one  other  item.  The 
statement  has  l>een  made  that  this  will 
not  help  domestic  cottongrowers  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  rule  In  mathe- 
matics which  s^^a  zero  plus  zero  equals 
zero.  If  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, considers  that  the  present  cotton 
which  is  produced  in  the  United  States  is 
worth  zero,  then  this  bill  would  not  mean 
anything,  but  I  do  not  happen  to  agree 
with  that  statonent. 

I  think  It  wUl  mean  something.  It 
would  double  the  quota  of  the  States  and 
farmers  who  produce  cotton  in  the  var- 
ious States. 


Diagell  Amendment  to  Geaa  Air  Act 
Called  an  Alarminf  Threat  to  tht 
Heakh  and  Well-Beiiif  of  the  People 
of  Calif  ornu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAurokNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  October  26.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It 
Is  important  for  the  Recobs  to  show  the 
fully  united  position  of  all  the  people  of 
California  in  firm  opposition  to  the  bla- 
tant attempt  by  the  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers Association,  the  domestic  car- 
makers' well-financed  and  highly  orga- 
nized Washington  lobby,  to  take  away 
from  the  20  million  citizens  of  our  State 
our  local  rights  under  State  law  to  pro- 
tect ovu-  own  people  from  the  Increasingly 
critical  health  hazard  posed  by  auto  ex- 
haust-caused air  pollution  in  our  major 
metropolitan  centers. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
text  of  the  resolution  on  this  subject 
adopted  by  the  County  Supervisors  As- 
sociation of  California  at  Its  73d  an- 
nual meeting  In  Fresno  last  Friday. 

The  resolution  follows: 

CtotTNTT     SUPERVXSOBS     ASSOCIATION 

or  California, 

Sacramento.  Calif.,  October  23, 1967. 
Hon.  Edward  R.  Rotbal, 
V.S.  House  0/  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Rotbal:  This  Associa- 
tion's 73rd  Annual  MeeUng  In  Fresno  last 
week  was  cheered  at  its  end  by  the  receipt  of 
news  of  the  valiant  flght  our  Congressional 
Delegation  is  waging  to  restore  the  Murphy 
amendment  to  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 
(S.  780). 

This  amendment,  of  course,  means  much 
to  California  in  its  continuing  struggle 
against  air  pollution.  We  are  counting  on 
your  efforts  to  be  successful ! 

Without  the  Murphy  amendment  permit- 
ting California  to  have  higher  than  federal 
standards  for  motor  vehicle  air  pollution 
control,  there  Is  real  danger  that  California 
counties  will  lose  heart  in  their  continuing 
struggle  for  clean  air  in  California. 
Cordially  yours, 

Wm.  R.  MacDoucall, 
General  Counsel  and  Manager. 

Resoltttion  mm  Restorino  th«  "Muepht 
AMBanjMENT"  to  the  An  Quautt  Act  or 
1967  (S.  780) 

Whereas.  S.  780.  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 


1967,  by  virtue  of  the  "Murphy  Amendment", 
was  revised  in  the  umted  States  Senate  to 
permit  California  to  establish  Btandi.rda  for 
automotive  emissions  that  are  commensurate 
with  atmospheric  condltlona  In  thla  state; 
and. 

Whereas,  The  "Dlngell  Amendment"  (Rep- 
resentative John  Dlngell  of  Detroit)  to  S.  780 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  would 
remove  this  power  in  California  to  protect 
Its  citizens  thus  imperiling  the  health  and 
weU-belng  of  millions  of  Callfomians;  and. 

Whereas,  the  federal  standard  of  S.  780 
should  set  a  minimum  requirement  for  aU 
motor  vehicles  throughout  the  nation,  but 
leaving  to  each  state  the  power  to  fix  a 
more  demanding  standard  If  air  pollution 
conditions  within  Its  boundarle*  so  reaulre- 
and. 

Whereas,  S.  780  mt«t  not  condemn  mil- 
lions of  Callfomlans  to  suffer  In  denser  and 
denser  concentrations  of  automotive  smog; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  That  the 
County  Supervisors  Association  of  California 
In  annual  meeting  assembled  this  20th  day 
of  October,  1967,  in  Fresno,  does  with  all 
the  vigor  that  the  crisis  demands,  call  upon 
the  VS.  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
store the  "Murphy  Amendment"  and  thus 
avoid  the  alarming  threat  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  people  of  California. 


House  ResolatioB  on  Yietaam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  26.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
23  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Joined  in  sponsoring  a  sense 
of  Congress  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  536, 
539,  555,  and  556)  expressing  the  view 
that  "the  President  should  request"  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  or 
General  Assembly  to  "support  an  imme- 
diate cessation  of  hostUltlee  by  all 
parties"  in  the  Vietnam  war  and  adopt 
"appropriate  measures,  such  as  the  con- 
vening of  an  International  peace  con- 
ference, for  reaching  a  permanent  settle- 
ment wliich  will  assure  a  lasting  peace  for 
Southeast  Asia." 

Those  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives sponsoring  the  House  reaolu- 
tlon  are:  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Adoabbo.  of 
New  York;  Hon.  William  A.  Barrrt.  of 
Pennsylvania;   Hon.  Georgk  E.  Brown. 
Jr.,  of  California;  Hon.  Phillip  Burton, 
of  California;  Hon.  Jeffery  Cohelaw,  of 
California;  Hon.  John  Conters/  Jr..  of 
Michigan;  Hon.  Dow  Edwards,  of  CaU- 
fomla;  Hon.  Joshua  Eilberg,  of  Penn- 
sylvania;   Hon.    EtoNALD   M.    Prasxr,   ot 
Minnesota;  Hon.  Samuel  N.  Friedel,  of 
Maryland;  Hon.  Jacob  H,  Gilbert,  of 
New  York;  Hon.  Seymour  Halpern,  of 
New  York;  Hon.  Julu  Butler  Hansen, 
of  Washington;  Hon.  Ken  Hechler,  of 
West  Virginia;  Hon.  Henry  Helstoski,  of 
New  Jersey;   Hon.  Robert  W.  Kasten- 
MEixR,   of  Wisconsin;    Hon.  Robert  L. 
Leggett,  of  California;  Hon.  Patsy  T. 
Mink,  of  HawaU;  Hon.  William  S.  Moor- 
HEAD,  of  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  Abraham  J. 
MuLTER.  of  New  York;  Hon.  Edward  r" 
RoYBAL,  of  Califemla;   Hon.  Jamb  H. 
ScHEUER,  of  New  York;  and  Hon,  Her- 
bert TEH2aER,  of  New  York. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  convenience  of 
Members  of  the  House,  I  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  House 
Conciurent  Resolution  556 : 
H.  Con.  Rks.  658 

Whereas  the  primary  purpose  of  the  United' 
Nations  Is  to  maintain  International  peace 
and  security  and  to  take  collective  measures 
to  remove  threats  to  world  peace: 

Whereas  in  satisfying  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  the  United  States  undertook 
a  solemn  treaty  commitment  to  settle  in- 
ternational disputes  by  peaceful  means:  and 

Whereas  under  the  charter  the  Security 
Council  has  primary  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  which  devolves  to  the 
General  Assembly  when  the  Council  is  un- 
able to  act:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that: 

1.  The  President  should  request  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  consider  all  aspects  of  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  and  to  act  to  end  the 
conflict  in  accordance  with  article  25  of  the 
charter. 

2.  If  the  Security  Council  is  unable  to  act, 
the  United  States  should  take  all  steps  nec- 
essary to  assure  action  on  the  issue  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

3.  The  United  States  objectives  In  the 
United  Nations  should  be  to  obtain — 

(a)  support  for  an  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities  by  aU  parties,  and 

(b)  recommendations  for  appropriate 
measxires,  such  as  the  convening  of  an  Inter- 
national conference,  for  reaching  a  perma- 
ment  settlement  which  will  assure  a  lasting 
peace,  for  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions have  in  the  past  expressed  them- 
selves in  support  of  United  Nations  ac- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. Now  the  Congress  has  an  oppor- 
timity  to  express  itself  so  that  a  coordi- 
nated effort  may  be  made  to  achieve  the 
dedred  result — an  honorable  settlement 
of  the  T^etnam  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Fordgn  Relations  began  hearings  Oc- 
iitibet  26,  1967,  on  similar  resolutions. 
nfty-flve  UJ3.  Senators  have  sponsored 
a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  express- 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  27.  1967 

ICr.  FICKLE.  Mr.^Speaker,  at  cere- 
monies this  week.  Southwestern  Unlver- 
■tty,  at  Georgetown,  Tex.,  conferred  hon- 
oraiy  degrees  on  three  outstanding 
Tezans,  Including  America's  First  Lady, 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

In  accepting  her  honorary  doctor  of 
humanities  degree,  Mrs.  Johnson  praised 
the  contributions  being  made  by  the 
Kfaocfl  to  the  world  outside  the  academic 
community. 

She  pointed  with  particular  pride  to 
the  acctmplisiunents  of  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguldied  graduates  of  the  university 
ud  to  the  changes  that  have  ccaue  about 
in  the  field  of  education. 

TJJB.  Ambassador  to  Australia  Ed  Clark, 
a  Souttiwestem  graduate  was  also  on 
hand  to  present  his  outstanding  and  val- 
nable  Texana  Book  collection  to  the 
Kbodl. 

I  find  her  remarks  timely,  inspiring, 
and  sincere  in  their  assessment  of  world' 
eoodition,  and,  therefore,  I  commend 
ttwm  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  : 

ExMAtifs  ow  Mrs.  Ltndon  B.  Jorhsoit  at 
Southwestern  UNiVBKsrrT,  Oeorcetown 
TEx. 

Thank  you,  Dr.  Fleming. 
Acuity,  students  and  friends  of  South- 
VMtem: 

rm  delighted  to  be  honored  with  this  de- 
gee.  And  I'm  proud  to  Join  the  ranks  of  those 
ntends  who  have  received  degrees  from  this 
•owtoful  old  university.  Indeed,  my  hu»- 
jMd  treasures  the  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
«•  received  from  Southwestern  In  May, 
U«— the  flret  honorary  degree  he  ever  re- 
enved. 

This  month  of  October  has  been  filled  with 
university  visits  for  me— some  of  them  nois- 
ier than  others,  as  you  may  have  read.  WhUe 
iWM  preparing  to  come  here,  I  had  the  fun 
or  reading  some  of  the  early  history  of  South- 
WMtem  in  the  Texas  handbook. 
^Several  intriguing  highlights  caught  my 

I  learned,  for  example,  that  the  imlver- 
«ty  opened  here  on  October  6,  1873— "de- 
J^^^^i^clal  crisis  and  a  yeUow  fever 

Take  note,  college  budget  officers! 
-th^  ,    t  ^*  y*^'  according  to  historians, 
J^  lack  of  a  Methodist  Church  in  George- 

^.^L^"^  "'^^y  element  in  the  smaU 
»tudent  body  were  early  difficulties." 
J^  course,   i   know   that   Southwestcm's 
wot*  go  much  farther  back  than  its  opening 

^L^^l  °'''  "^  yo'^  »«^«'^  "ancestor" 
rJ,?^^"**"^"«   ^"ch   opened    at   La- 

to?S^t^\^.^*"  ^^'^  *»"'  Protestant  and 
the  first  Methodist  College  in  Texas. 

Joh^.T».°'  ^""^  ancestor  Institutions  was 
JOha  Witherspoon  Pettigrew  McKlnsey  Col- 
'«««   at    ClarkBville,    where-parents    take 
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^otK — "tuition,  board,  room  and  laundry  cost 
$180  for  10  months." 

Sometimes  In  thcee  days,  tuitl<xi  was  paid 
with  produce — or  "with  horse  and  saddle 
which  the  student  used  to  reach  school  .** 
Prayers  were  at  4:00  a.m.  daUy — ^wlth  oom- 
pulsory  attendance ! 

But  I  think  the  thing  that  most  impresses 
all  of  lu  who  love  this  historic  old  school 
Is  the  wide  range  of  its  influence:  how  far- 
flung  are  the  footprints  of  your  graduates. 

For  almost  a  century,  a  graduate  of  South- 
western was  most  Ukely  to  be  a  leader  close 
to  home — In  the  pulpits  or  the  business  and 
dvlc  life  of  San  Antonio,  El  Paso,  Texarkana. 
or  Dallas.  The  hardy  few  who  went  abroad 
were  usually  missionaries. 

Today,  it's  remarkable  bow  many  parts  of 
the  world  have  been  touched  by  Southwest- 
em  alumni.  Today's  graduate  may  Just  as 
likely  be  a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer,  a  builder 
in  Djakarta  or  Dahomey,  a  Methodist  min- 
ister in  Vietnam,  or  an  Ambassador — as  wit- 
ness Ed  Clark. 

Southwestcm's  traditional  missionary 
spirit  is  stUl  very  much  at  work.  And  I  feel 
sure  that  your  graduates  go  Into  the  wwld 
with  a  deeper  Insight,  a  special  sense  of 
values,  a  certain  equilibrium  gained  right 
here. 

Southwestcm's  horizons  are  widening.  Its 
responsibilities  are  growing.  And  it  is  not  a 
quiet  outpost,  but  a  place  vitally  involved  In 
the  world.  And  what  is  true  of  your  univer- 
sity is  true  of  our  nation,  too. 

When  John  and  Abigail  Adams — the  first 
occupants  of  the  White  House — ^llved  there, 
ours  was  a  brand  new  republic.  Washington 
was  a  tiny,  shaky,  courageous  little  capital  in 
a  mudhole  of  a  town — ^wlth  very  few  friends 
In  the  world.  There  were  fewer  than  half  a 
dozen  foreign  missions  accredited  to  the 
United  States. 

Thirty  years  ago,  my  husband  went  to  Con- 
gress to  represent  Georgetown— and  William- 
son County — from  the  Tenth  Oongressional 
District.  That  was  1937.  Interestingly  enough, 
Washington  that  year  had  sixty  foreign  mis- 
sions doing  business  with  our  nation. 
Today,  the  number  has  grown  to  110. 
In  the  past  twelve  months  alone,  36  kings, 
presidents  and  prime  ministers  have  visited 
our  country. 

No  one  can  live  in  the  White  House  and 
meet  the  parade  of  visitors  from  around  the 
world  without  realizing  how  greatly  our  r»- 
sponsibilitles  have  grown — and  how  much 
our  world  has  been  shrinking.  No  country 
today  is  more  than  17  Jet  hours  from  Wash- 
ington. 

On  our  trip  to  Asia  last  faU,  four  of  the 
countries  we  visited — New  Zealand,  AustnOla, 
Malaysia  and  Thailand — had  never  been  vis- 
ited by  a  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
17  days,  we  traveled  31,500  miles — ^to  a  part 
of  the  world  where  two-thirds  of  its  people 
live. 

I  returned  from  that  trip  with  a  great 
sense  of  awe  and  excitement — and  with  a 
real  feeling  of  optimism  about  the  future. 
What  gave  me  that  feeling? 
Not  our  wealth  or  power — but  our  people: 
their  concern,  their  technical  know-how  that 
they  are  willing  to  share,  their  eagemeaa  to 
involve  themselves  In  building  a  better 
world.  You  might  call  It  their  missionary 
spirit. 

Americans  have  made  that  spirit  a  vital 
force  in  the  world. 

When  the  wife  of  our  Ambassador  belps 
nm  an  orphanage  In  Recife.  BrazU;  when  a 
businessman's  wife  organizes  an  adult  edu^ 


cation  center  In  Chad,  a  ^>eclal  kind  o< 
oommunlcatkais  takes  place. 

Ann  Olark  has  proven  that  to  IlteraUy 
thousands  of  Australian  visitors  to  our  Em- 
bassy In  Canberra.  Australia.  School  and  civic 
groups.  Red  Cross  workers,  charity  and  art 
organizations  have  learned,  through  her  good 
work,  that  American  ojmiheartedness  and 
hospitality  are  good  diplomacy— often  as 
good  as  official  messages  and  formal  state 
visits! 

AU  over  the  world,  Americans  are  making 
that  clear.  I've  met  some  of  th^^m:  business- 
men In  Bangkok,  school  teachen  working 
with  educattonal  television  In  Pago  Pago, 
Peace  Corps  volimteers  In  the  Philippines. 

Knowing  about  those  thousands  and  their 
good  work  makes  me  af^redate  my  country 
a  little  more.  And  It  makes  me  grateful  for 
Instltuitons  like  this  one:  For  Southwestern 
is  arming  young  Americans  with  the  knowl- 
edge— and  the  values  which  can  truly  change 
the  world. 

I  suppose  our  coimtry  will  always  have  its 
criticism — even  some  extremes  and  excesses. 
We  always  have.  But  throughout  our  history, 
another  force  has  always  been  stronger  in  our 
land:  not  the  spirit  which  destroys,  but  the 
spirit  which  huilds.  I  see  It  In  abundance 
here. 

It's  good  to  come  hcMne.  Part  of  my  heart 
wiu  always  be  h«-e.  Thank  you  for  this  Joy- 
ous day! 


Golden  AmuTersary  of  die  Play  Schook 
AssociatioB 
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or  MXW  TOBK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  27.  1967 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presldrait,  1967 
marks  the  golden  anniversary  of  Play 
Schools  Association,  a  voluntary,  non- 
profit agency  which  has  been  concerned 
for  half  a  century  with  the  enrichment 
of  children's  lives  through  play,  after 
school  In  winter,  all  day  In  summer. 
Pioneers  In  giving  normal  children  a 
chance  to  play,  it  now  reaches  out  to  all 
children— of  all  ethnic  groups  and  re- 
gardless of  handicap. 

Today  play  is  considered  an  essential 
and  powerful  force  In  the  lives  of 
children. 

It  is  a  force  which  helps  children  to 
leam  while  they  are  developing  emo- 
tional and  social  maturity.  The  develop- 
ment of  every  Individual  to  his  highest 
capacity  must  be  one  of  our  greatest 
concerns. 

During  the  past  50  years.  Play  Schools 
has  promoted  and  established  recreaUon 
programs  for  school-age  children 
throughout  the  United  States  and  most 
effectively  in  New  Yoi*  City,  the  associa- 
tion's headquarters.  In  cooperation  with 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Departments  of  Health  and  So- 
cial Services,  it  has  established  labora- 
tory centers  for  training  of  recreation 
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speciallstfl  and  has  BpooaoreA  play  pro- 
grama  not  only  In  public  schocda 
throuffbout  the  year,  but  in  housUis  de- 
vekn>ment8.  children's  Institutions,  hos- 
pitals and  community  centers.  Together 
with  Its  52  affiliated  agencies  It  carried 
out  a  city-wide  program  for  over  12.500 
children  In  poverty  areas  during  the 
summer  of  1967. 

As  the  New  York  Times  stated  recently 
In  an  artlcto  about  Play  Schools 
Association: 

Vbr  a  child  the  art  of  play  Is  really  the  art 
of  living.  Play  fllla  about  3,500  of  the  8,760 
hours  In  a  year.  To  deny  him  the  right  of 
play  leaves  almost  half  hla  life  In  a  vacuum. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  children 
must  be  encouraged  to  leam  as  they  expert* 
ment,  as  they  question,  as  they  Imitate. 
Play  la  the  area  In  vhlch  children  practloc 
llfe'asklUt. 

•  The  next  half  century  will  bring  even 
greater  changes  than  the  last.  We  will 
see  the  growth  of  the  megalopolis — vast 
tu-ban  areas  extending  for  hundreds  of 
miles— one  city  nmning  indlstingulsh- 
ably  Into  the  next. 
Just  as  we  will  see  revolutionary  new 

,  concepts  of  living— in  design  of  housing, 
hospitals,  schools,  industrial  complexes — 
so  Flay  Schools  must  grow  and  change 
too.  Tlie  loog  thread  Joining  Play  Schools' 
first  and  second  half  centuries  will  be 
the  philosophy  of  wotting  with  parents. 
as  well  as  teachers,  strengthening  family 
living  through  the  knowledge  that  the 
family  that  plays  and  has  fim  together 

I  grows  healthy  and  productive  adults.   . 
Congratulations  to  the  Play  Schools 
Association  on  Its  50  years  of  dedication 

,  to  children's  birthright  of  play  and  their 

.  recognitkn  that  children  leam  and  grow 
«8  they  play. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DONACD  J.  IRWIN 

aw  oojfiracncnT 
nf  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  23.  1967 

^  Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  to  the  attenti(Hi  of  my  vA' 
leagues  an  eloquent  and  forceful  rebut- 
tal to  those  who  savagely  attack  our 
Presldait  and  his  and  President's  Ken- 
nedy's devoted  and  capable  Scarry  of 
State.  Dean  Rusk.  Feelings  are  numlng 
high  and  I  am  especially  disappointed  in 
my  fellow  Democrats  who  fiercely  and 
unfairly  attack  our  national  leaders.  I 
hope  the  passicm  will  eventually  bring 
out  the  best  in  aU  of  us. 

An  article  from  the  Reporter,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1967,  follows: 

That  Mam  xm  thx  Whrx  Hooss 

In  this  country,  where  Interest  In  poUtlca 
la  traditionally  subnormal,  a  strange  thing 
has  been  happening:  the  frenzy  of  a  Presi- 
dential campaign  at  its  peak  has  been  with 
\u  for  months.  Yet  the  great  day  wlU  be  not 
next  Tuesday  but  a  Tuesday  a  year  from  now. 
As  usual,  the  noisy  activism  Is  Utat  hallmark 
of  the  professionals  or  the  parasites  of  pep- 
tics, while  the  concern  of  moat  people  is 
casual.  But  this  has  not  deterred  the  pollsters 
from  scanning  the  Inclinattona  of  the 
iinconceRied. 


There  Is  no  on  tstandlng  Republican  candi- 
date on  the  hoivon,  and^  so  we  are  told,  not 
even  one  Democrat  wUl  seek  to  wrest  the 
nomination  fro^  Lyndon  Johnson.  Tet  this 
weird,  unseasonable  electtoneedng  Is  aimed 
at  defeating  Lyndon  Johnson,  not  In  the 
primaries  or  at  the  convention,  but  now.  In 
fact.  It  Is  the  tflosest  equivalent  to  an  im- 
peachment cam^gn. 

The  movement  Is  bipartisan,  though  the 
Democrats  are  by  far  the  more  vehement. 
Those  who  wish  the  elimination  of  Johnson 
could  be  instant  If  not  retroactive,  treat  him 
as  the  evllest  man  who  ever  had  his  residence 
at  the  White  House.  He  alone,  they  say.  Is 
responsible  for  our  participation  In  the  Viet- 
namese War.  HS  alone  has  lost  the  war  on 
poverty,  failed  to  bring  about  the  Great 
Society,  and  isolated  our  country  from  Its 
allies,  in  vain  tSe  pocv  man  and  his  few  re- 
maining friends  can  try  to  prove  that  he  is 
not  the  Presldeat  who  brought  this  country 
into  a  new  Asian  war,  and  that  It  Is  he  who 
has  suffered  ths  most,  at  home  and  abroad, 
by  keeping  It  limited.  The  radical  programs 
for  domestic  liAprovement  were  presented  to 
the  nation  as  demanding  a  sustained  national 
effwt  for  a  mu(Ai  longer  period  than  one  or 
two  Presidential!  terms.  True,  he  Is  not  popu- 
lar abroad,  but  what  other  opinion  could 
foreigners  have  S  they  listen  to  what  so  many 
American  say  about  their  President? 

There  Is  something  sick  and  sickening  in 
the  anti-Johnson  fury.  The  howls  against 
him  do  not  change;  they  just  get  louder: 
"Hey,  Hey,  LBJ,  Bow  Many  Kids  Did  Tou  Kill 
Today?"  With  endless  variations,  they  coma 
from  men  of  ceftlfled  wisdom  as  well  as  tba. 
ranks  of  the  NeW  Left. 

What  haa  haj  dona  to  make  himself  the 
object  of  such  levulslon?  It  Is  In^xjsslble  to 
know  how  the  majority  oi  the  electorate 
might  feel  about  him  one  year  from  now, 
and  the  data  provided  by  the  pollsten  are 
as  Irrelevant  as  the  prlmarlee  being  run  In 
some  i^seclal  estate,  such  as  the  one  of  the 
Intellectuals.  But  it  can  be  said  that  his  very 
person,  the  man  he  la.  goes  against  the  grain 
of  certain  categories  of  citizens  and  aro\ises 
■the  latent  meanness  in  a  fairly  large  number 
of  articulate  people.  Even  his  notorious  sen- 
sitivity to  what  Is  said  and,  above  aU,  written 
about  him  is  pnovocatlon  to  poison  tongues 
and  poison  pena. 

The  outsize  feattires  of  his  person  and  of 
his  mind  are  oSenslve  to  many  who  caimot 
stand  a  Preeldeat  who  thinks  big,  acta  big. 
and  so  untiringly  pursues  the  goals  he  has 
assigned  hlmselt  Moreover,  his  bigness  could 
turn  out  to  be  greatness,  and  this  fear  may 
be  lurldng  In  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
taken  most  advaiitage  of  his  unusual  vulner- 
ability to  detraction. 

The  war  on  poverty  snd  the  Oreat  Society 
are  vast  though  stUl  cloudy  programs  In 
tba  President's  mind,  and  the  fancy  names 
they  have  been  given  are  probably  the  con- 
tribution of  some  ol  the  scribes  who  now 
sneer  at  him.  Btit  certainly  the  i»oeecutlon 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  la  the  riskiest  and 
weightiest  at  Ills  undertakings.  He  could 
have  stopped  It  at  any  time,  Just  as  his 
predecessor  could  have  done  but  didn't;  he 
could  stop  it  to4ay  by  accepting  a  cessation 
of  the  bonablng.;  followed  by  perfunctory  ne- 
gottetlona.  Sou«|  Vietnam  would  be  ruled  by 
a  coalition  govet^mient  with  a  large  Commu- 
nist partlclpatiaci.  and  our  soldiers  ccaild  be 
brought  home.  9rl^y,  It  would  be  like  Laoe. 
but  minus  larg»  U.S.  forces  at  the  border. 

Ws  have  beea  reminded  of  the  Laotian 
precedent  by  \tx.  Theodore  Sorensen.  who 
further  suggesta  with  self-protecting  quali- 
fications, that  a  good  example  of  the  way  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam  may  be  derived  from  the 
experience  of  tha  Bay  of  Pigs.  This  Is  exactly 
what  the  vanck  wants  us  to  do,  and  no 
American  Preald  »nt  would  later  have  to  pass 
any  ransomed  Sfuth  Vietnamese  prisoners  In 
review. 
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bring  the  war  X4  an  and  has  been  enr 
mounting.  Then  tba  President  decided  tltat 
the  time  had  coma  to  restate  our  countrrt 
position  as  clearly  and  forcefully  as  he  coun 
In  his  San  Antonio  speech-wn  September  at 
he  said:  'It  [Vietnam]  Is  the  arena  wher^ 
Conmiiuilst  expansionism  is  most  aggresslvti* 
at  work  in  the  woi-ld  today.  .  .  ."  Two  wee^ 
later,  at  a  press  aonference  on  October  ii 
Dean  Rusk  followed  suit.  He  U  the  one  mem- 
ber  of  the  cabinet  who,  because  of  his  lor- 
alty  and  fearlessness,  seems  to  be  made  to 
order  to  take  mudh  punishment. 

The  most  skUlfai  baiters  of  Johnson  ud 
Rusk  could  not  believe  their  ears  or  their 
eyee.  There  is  an  old  French  saying:  Thl« 
animal  is  so  mean  that,  when  attacked  it 
defends  Itself.  Hajcen't  thoee  two  men  had 
enough?  Of  course  not.  More  punishment 
wlU  be  inflicted  o»  both  of  them,  and  then 
wlU  be  no  respect  for  their  office  or  person»i 
lives.  After  Dean  Rmk  dared  to  speak  oot 
forcefully  and  well,  the  counterattack  agaliat 
what  was  called  his  TeUow  Peril  mania  wm 
furious,  though  among  the  columnists  that 
was  a  noble  competition  to  exempt  him  tKn 
the  suspicion  of  racial  prejudice. 

Or  perhaps  there  is  nothing  partlculartj 
new  in  this  anti-Johnson,  anti-Rusk  r»a- 
page  and  these  two  Southerners  must  han 
found  the  right  aama  for  it:  It  is  Jw(  • 
lynching  party.      , 

— Max  Asoou, 
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Tax  Exonpti^Bs  for  Qaestioiiabk 
Or^aaiiatioBt 
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months  ttie  pressure  on 
to  stop  the  bombing  and 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOtTTH    C&BOIXITA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATU 

Friday.  6ctol>er  27.  19S7 

Mr.  THURMGWD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Internal  Revenu^  Service  has  again  been 
accused  of  discriminatory  practice  In  Um 
administration  of  section  501(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (26  U.S.C.  501). 
The  IRS  continues  to  grant  exemptloia 
to  such  a  questionable  political  organln- 
tion  as  the  Centor  for  the  Study  of  Dem* 
ocratic  Institutidns  and  to  religious  «• 
ganizatlons  whicti  are  "carrying  on  prop- 
aganda, or  otherwise  attempting  to 
Influence  leglslatton."  But  the  magazina 
Human  Events  liotes  in  an  article  pub- 
lished on  Octobe^  21.  1907,  that  the  IRS 
has  refused  tazj-exempt  status  to  tlM 
World  Youth  CrUsade  for  Freedom,  in 
organization  which  "has  given  new  hope 
to  young  people  ttiroughout  the  world  by 
showing  that  t^elr  contemporaries  to 
America  are  ddtennined  to  stop  tta 
spread  of  commiinism." 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  Senators  to  the  article  and  ut 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artkk 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(X)0, 
as  follows:  j 

Oncz  Again  IRS  Is  Platino  Pouncs  Wira 
Tax  {Esxkftions 
(By  BalMi  ds  Toledano) 

In  the  early  months  of  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration, Wal^  Beuther  submitted  t 
plan  for  the  eztertolnatlon  of  the  consvn- 
tive  and  anti-Comtnimlst  movements  In  tbt 
United  States.  In  a  memorandum  submlM 
to  Atty.  Gen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  the  pw^ 
dent  of  the  Auto  Vlbrkers  urged  as  one  massi 
to   this   end   that  zl^t-wlng  organizatltm 


vbatever  their  purposes,  be  deprived  of  tax 

tbt  Reutber  plan  was  no  InDovatkai.  Of«r 
the  yean,  ctmswvattTalj  ortantad  groapa  al- 
ways had  a  far  harder  time  wtnaliig  tax  ex- 
empUon  than  those  standing  to  the  lift  of 
center.  Walter  Reuther  simply  wanted  to 
close  all  doors  and  oodify  this  poUtlcal 
use  of  the  ps-esumably  non-discriminatory 
itatute. 

Comes  the  news  now  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  as  IX  taking  a  page  from  the 
Beuther  memorandum,  bas  refused  tax-ex- 
empt status  to  the  World  Touth  Crusade  toe 
Freedom  (70  Madison  Ave..  New  York  City 
10018),  thereby  threatening  to  end  the  life 
d  this  ImpcH-tant  organization. 

ironically,  while  rejecting  the  WYCP  peti- 
tion, the  ms  continues  to  grant  tax  exemp- 
tion to  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions,  a  left-wing  outfit  that 
qwDicrs  and  encourages  "bum,  baby,  bum" 
temlnars  and  helped  to  bankroll  the  Com- 
munist-"Black  Power''-domlnated  National 
Oonfetence  for  New  Politics. 

The  IBS  concedes  that  WTCF's  purposes 
are  "^  stimulate  concerted  actlylty  of  fr«e- 
dom-loTtng  student  and  youth  groups 
ttion^tout  the  world;  to  prepare,  coordinate 
■ad  finance  programs  for  the  exchange  of 
itodents  and  other  youth  representatives  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  countries 
to  further  International  understanding;  to 
orwnmiinlcate  information  from  these  actlv- 
tttes  to  the  public  at  large,  particularly  the 
Mlucati<Hial  community." 

The  WTCP  has  done  far  more  than  this. 
It  has  given  new  hope  to  yoting  people 
throughout  the  world  by  showing  that  their 
contemporaries  in  America  are  determined 
to  stop  the  spread  of  communism.  And  It  has 
been  able,  in  the  two  years  of  its  existence, 
to  counter  what  it  called  the  '"historical  mls- 
interi»«tatlons"  and  the  "philosophical 
hlsadlahments"  of  the  poUtlcal,  social  and 
monl  enonlee  of  this  country.  This  kind 
tt  educational  effort  can  mean  more  to  the 
United  States  than  a  division  of  Marines 
The  work  of  the  WYCP  can  weU  be  caUed 
preventive  education. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  does  not  see 
it  that  way.  Teaching  the  disadvantaged  to 
hate  is  educational.  But,  quoting  the  IRS 
letter,  "fostering  and  parUcipatlng  in  the 
creation  of  groups  to  oi^KJse  oommunlsm  . 
while  possibly  having  broad  educational  as- 
perti,  are  not,  basically,  educational  pur- 
poses or  operations  as  the  term  is  defined  In 
t&eraculattons." 

Ihe  United  States  is  at  war  with  world 
eotuiunlsm.  But  an  organization  created  to 
tjstt  young  people  throughout  the  world 
«at  oomrn'onlsm  is,  and  how  its  spread  can 
DC  prevented,  is,  according  to  IRS,  Indulging 
to  propaganda.  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Center  for  the 
wady  of  Democratic  Institutions— an  out- 
Pwwth  of  the  unlamented  and  notorious 
r^J'"'.*^*  Republic,  may  collect  tax-de- 
auctible  dollars  and  then  spend  them  for 
Po^ww  that  run  directly  counter  to  the 
P^Po^J^of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 

IB8,  In  short.  Is  Imposing  a  double  stand- 
^n-  ^  "PPUcation  of  the  tax  laws.  It  is 
^Ir!;  ~  f^^*'  "Liberal,  si!  Antl-Commu- 
a^nor  In  this.  Of  course,  it  rellects  the 
^  of  the  Liberal  Establishment,  of  the 
hM«  S^iltf^*?*'"  "^''•'•^  echelon  which 
BtoS^nrt  ♦i'*  ^I^"^^"  ^>^^^  the  White 
^  and  the  Kremlin,   and   the  Eastern 

Kr  ^.*''^*'^'=^  *■  «l«t«rminedly  lobby- 

t^^?  ^^  ***  *  ^'^^t  «nplre  supplying 
m^"*  °^  ^"  ^  "»«  Vietnamese   Com! 

whS'it"^"*.**!!*  Co'»K««'»  had  In  mind 
tato  the  iT^  ^^  tax-exempt  provision. 
«o  n<JrL.^  *"it^  Revenue  statutes.  And  I 
'^o^ei^"^!*  '^»*  «>*  true  views  of  those 
the  le^  S^^"*^^****y  represented  In 
'**t«  to  the  World  Youtb  Crusade  for 


Tlt»  wxur  wm.  at  ooorae.  appeal 
tba  rullnc  «f  tta  taanv*  Oi^nteSan 
ftaadi oCIBS. S Mtoogh BMtl foaa to  tba dl- 
«w*«or  ZBa.  partiapa  mm  nUag  eaa  ba 
iweraaa. 


FDA  aad  HEW  Talk  Out  of  Both  Sides  of 
Their  Monthi  oo  Proposed  Laboratory 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

or  irOKTH  CAXOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  October  26,  1967 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I4r.  Speaker,  I  must 
confess  surprise  at  the  letter  from  HEW 
Comptroller  James  P.  Kelly  to  Senator 
Hill  ooncemlng  the  proposed  PDA  Head- 
quarters Laboratory  No.   2  which  was 
placed  in  the  Rxcord  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  in  connec- 
tlon  with  the  conference  report  on  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation.  However,  I 
suppose  that  it  should  not  have  been  un- 
expected, since  this  Is  simply  another 
example  of  how  PDA  and  HEW  officials 
have  repeatedly  talked  out  of  both  sides 
of  their  mouths  on  this  project  in  an  at- 
tempt to  play  one  congressional  commit- 
tee off  against  another.  This  history  is 
amply  documented  by  House  Report  Na 
801,  "PDA  Procedures  for  the  Selection 
of  Laboratory  Sites,"  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  and 
ad(H>ted  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  set  the  record 
•  straight,  I  feel  obligated  to  point  out  that 
the  Office  of  the  HEW  Comptroller  had 
provided  the  subcommittee  information 
which  was  quite  different  from  that  pro- 
vided to  Senator  Hill.  The  information 
provided  to  the  subcommittee  also  con- 
tained relevant  facts  which  were  omitted 
in  the  letter  to  the  Senator. 

In  the  latter  document,  Mr.  Kelly  con- 
cluded that  there  would  be  only  a  small 
net  difference  in  the  construction  costs 
for  this  facility  between  Beltsville,  Md , 
and  Madison.  Wis.,  "which  could  be  any- 
where from  zero  to  a  1 -percent  differen- 
tial, plus  or  minus."  In  substantiation  of 
this  conclusion,  he  cites  the  Boeckh  con- 
struction cost  index,  which  he  says 
"shows  a  slightly  lower  cost  per  square 
foot  in  Madison,  Wis.,  than  the  com- 
parable figure  for  the  Washington,  DC 
area."  This  same  pubUcatlon  is  cited  In 
a  letter  of  July  31,  1967,  to  a  member  of 
my  subcommittee  staff  from  Mr.  Kelly's 
deputy,  Mr.  James  B.  Cardwell,  to  show 
"general  construction  costs  at  Madison 
as  being  about  1  percent  lower  than  those 
for  the  Washington,  D.C..  area."  How- 
ever, Mr.  Cardwell  went  on  to  say  that: 
The  Index  in  question  relates  only  to  gen- 
eral non-Pederal  office  and  commercial  con- 
struction and  not  to  specialized  laboratories 
of  the  type  at  issue.  At  this  time,  we  are  not 
able  to  furnish  you  with  an  accurate  estimate 
of  what  all  of  the  cost  differentials  might 
be.  Clearly,  the  Boeckh  index  Is  not  in  Itself 
sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

Obviously,  this  is  quite  different  from 
the  impression  created  by  Mr.  Kelly  in 
his  letter  to  Senator  Hill. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  that  the  July  31 
letter  from  Mr.  Cardwell  be  Included  in 
Jits  entirety  at  the  oonclusion  of  my 
iremaito. 

Furthermore  a  memorandum  supplied 
to  the  subcommittee  by  Mr.  CardweU  and 
dated  August  15.  1967.  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statement  concerning  the  cost  of 
construction  of  Laboratory  No.  2  in  the 
Midwest: 

Current  rough  coet  indices  (the  Boeckh 
Appraisal  Manual  and  the  DOD  Construc- 
tion Coet  Index)  are  so  broad  in  their  scope 
that  there  la  no  sound  basis  on  which  to 
^timate  that  an  actual  cost  differential  exists 
between  the  BeltsvUle  site  and  the  alternate 
site  at  Madison.  The  Boeckh  index  shows 
that  It  would  be  about  three  percent  cheaper 
to  construct  the  same  brick  and  concrete 
huUdlng  in  Madison  than  in  Washington 
Tntie  Department  of  Defense  Construction 
Cost  Index  shows  construcUon  in  the  State 
.  3>«»i>«»n  to  be  ten  percent  higher  than 
in  Washtogton.  D.C.  Both  o«  these  coet  in- 
dexes fan  to  make  any  adjustment  for  geo- 
graphic differentials  that  may  exist  for  the 
purchase  and  installaUon  of  fixed  laboratory 
equipment.  SUice  the  cost  Index  figures  that 
are  available  do  not  agree  in  their  conclu- 
sion and  since  ^)eciaUzed  laboratory  equip- 
ment la  a  major  part  of  the  total  construc- 
tion cost  we  are  unable  to  i*ach  any  firm 
conclusion  on  construction  cost  dlfferenttals 
between  the  two  geographic  areas  in  ques- 
tion. 

Again,  this  is  quite  different  fixmi  the 
impression  created  by  Mr.  KeUy  In  his 
letter  to  Senator  Hill.  I  think  it  Is  also 
significant  that  Mr.  Kelly  failed  to  make 
any  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Construction  Cost 
Index  showed  construction  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  to  the  10  percent  higher 
than  in  Washington,  D.C. 

There  are  other  instances  in  which 
Mr.  Kelly's  letter  to  the  Senator  Is  not 
In  accordance  with  Information  previ- 
ously supplied  to  our  subcommittee  by  his 
office.  For  example,  his  letter  states  that 
for  the  initial  cost  of  relocatiiig  per- 
sormel  from  Washington  to  Madison, 
"We  have  been  provided  with  estimates 
ranging  from  $338,000  to  $500,000,  but 
nave  not  endeavored  to  evaluate  them." 
On  this  same  point,  however,  the  August 
15  m«no  to  our  subcommittee  states  that 
because  of  the  passage  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Expenses  Act,  it  would  s^pear 
that  the  1966  estimate  of  $500,000  is  a 
minimum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  that  the  fore- 
going facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
HEW,  and  particularly  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller,  have  been  playing  games 
with  the  committees  of  the  Congress. 
However,  there  is  one  other  matter  in 
connection  with  this  proposed  laboratory 
about  which  I  feel  some  obUgaUon  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

In  the  Record  for  October  25,  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten- 
Mini]  made  a  statement  alleging  that 
the  report  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  "Is  completely  Inaccurate 
with  respect  to  the  cost  estimates  for  the 
proposed  Madison,  Wis.,  site  for  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  Laboratory 
No.  2." 

Mr.  ^leaker,  the  report  makes  It  quite 
clear  that  the  estimates  referred  to  are 
not  the  committee's  but  were  In  fact  pre- 
pared by  PDA  for  the  House  Appropria- 
tions committee. 
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Moreover,  the  report  states  that  the 
committee  Is  not  necessarily  endorsing 
the  accuracy  of  FDA's  original  estimate 
that  it  would  cost  »5.4  mllUon  more  to 
cwistruct  this  faciUty  in  the  Midyest 
than  in  the  Washington  area  or  a  later 
revision  of  that  estimate  reducing  the 
differential  to  $1  mmi«a- 

I  believe  the  following  quote  from  the 
findings  of  the  report  makes  this  point 
quite  clearly: 

The  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
it  la  clUng  PDA's  cost  estimate  only  to 
Ulustrate  the  inconsistency  of  PDA's  poeition 
and  Ita  apparent  lack  of  concern  for  economy 
and  emclency.  In  so  doing,  the  Committee 
Is  not  endorsing  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate. 
In  fact  since  the  Subcommittee's  hearings. 
FDA  has  changed  Its  original  estimate  and 
now  mamtalns  that  the  initial  cost  differ- 
ential between  Beltsvllle  and  the  alternative 
Bite  at  Madison.  Wis.,  would  be  about  $1  mll- 
Uon rather  than  »5.400.000.  However,  for  the 
reaaons  previously  cited  in  this  report,  the 
Committee  flnds  no  basis  for  placing  any 
more  reliance  on  the  second  estimate  than  an 
the  first. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  other  points 
In  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  KastenmsierI  with 
which  I  cannot  agree.  However.  I  do  not 
believe  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  make  a 
point-by-point  rebuttal.  The  report  Is 
Impartial,  objective,  and  based  on  sound, 
documented  facts,  and  can  speak  for  it- 
self 

The  report  finds  that  the  study  which 
PDA  has  made  is  inadequate  and  recom- 
mends that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  require  PDA  to 
do  the  study  over. 

Some  of  the  specific  inadequacies  of 
the  study  cited  In  the  report  are: 

First,  FDA  did  not  comply  with  the 
HEW  regulations  on  site  selection  which 
reqiiire.  among  other  things,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  site  selection  board  and  the 
preparation  of  a  report  reflecting  the  po- 
tential sites  considered,  the  points  con- 
sidered in  their  comparative  evaluation, 
and  the  reasons  for  the  choice  made. 

Second,  a  list  of  47  institutions  sup- 
posedly meeting  FDA's  basic  criteria  for 
eligibility  was  Incomplete  and  was  re- 
duced to  six  Institutions  on  the  basis  of 
the  personal  opinions  of  one  Individual 
who  did  not  visit  any  of  the  47.  and  made 
no  record  of  the  basis  for  his  actions. 

Third,  the  final  selection  was  made 
without  any  site  visits  by  individuals 
scl«itlflcally  qualified  to  evaluate  the 
potential  contributions  the  Institutions 
might  make  to  PDA's  research  program. 
Fourth,  the  study  was  made  In  such 
a  hasty  manner  that  adequate  evaluation 
of  all  potential  sites  was  Impossible. 

Fifth,  there  was  an  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  documentary  support  for  the 
selection  made. 

Sixth,  PDA  officials  were  totally  un- 
aware of  and  did  not  apply  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  HEW  criteria  for  de- 
termining whether  a  given  facility  Is  or 
Is  not  susceptible  to  decentralization 
from  the  Washington  area. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  50-mlle  limitation  In  the 


aKi"VK*'«'«»-'  •c^  simply  means  that 
the  new  study  must  begin  at  least  50 
miles  outside  of  Washington. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Cardwell  follows: 

DEPAKn4KITT     OV     Wl.XH. 

EDXTC  KTlOft,    AHD    WELTAR*. 

Wcahf  igton.  D.C^  Jul}/  31. 1967. 
Mr.  W.  Donald  O  iat. 

Senior  Inveitigaxor,  Inter  governmental  Re- 
lations  Subaommittee   on   the   Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  ORATf  This  wlU  confirm  our  tele- 
phone conversatin  of  this  date. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  ad- 
vises-. 1  ... 

1  They  have  |  made  no  new  analysis  or 
study  of  cost  diterentlals  between  Beltsvllle 
and  MadlBon.  Wisconsin,  or  between  Belts- 
viUe  and  other  iltes.  The  last  analysU  they 
made  was  contilned  in  the  report  to  the 
Committee  on  lAppropriations,  which  was 
made  a  part  of  the  sub-committee's  hearing 

2.  They  have  ;no  record  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  h*vlng  applied  for  consldera- 
Uon  as  an  alternate  site  for  Laboratory  Build- 
ing No.  2.  They  #ate  that  at  no  time  did  they 
invite  the  Unl^ferslty  of  Wisconsin,  or  any 
other  Institution,  to  apply  lor  consideration. 
However,  following  FDA's  visit  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  V?lscoiisln  on  March  2  and  3,  1967, 
representatives  from  the  University  did  visit 
PDA,  they  recelfed  two  visits.  Mr.  C.  A.  Eng- 
man  Vice  Prisldent  for  Administration, 
Visited  FDA  o»  March  16.  1967.  and  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Bock.  Dean  of  the  University's 
Graduate  Scho<£,  visited  FDA  on  March  17. 
1967.  I  ,  , 

3  They  have  not  received  any  form  or 
written  statenint  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  lndl0aUng  that  land  and/or  utU- 
Itles  would  be  avaUable  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government. 

With  respect  to  your  question  of  whether 
the  Department  has  prepared  a  cost  analysis 
Which  shows  tfcat  the  faculty  in  quesUon 
could  be  confitructed  at  less  cost  at  Madison 
or  some  other  location  away  from  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  arfea.  the  answer  Is  no. 

I  have  verlflefa  my  earlier  statement  to  you 
to  the  efrect  t^t  neither  Mr.  Kelly  nor  any- 
one else  In  the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  has 
Issued  information  Indicating  that  the  fa- 
clUty  could  be  constructed  at  Madison  with 
a  savings  of  ai  much  as  $400,000. 

As  I  told  youj  we  did  ask  the  Food  and  Drug 
Admlnlstratloa  to  obtain  Information  about 
variations  In  the  general  construction  cost 
Index   between  Beltsvllle   and   Madison.   We 
asked  the  Foo«  and  Drug  Administration  to 
do  this  several  days  ago  In  response  to  a  spe- 
cific request  received  from  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee, based  on  Information  relayed  to  lis 
by  FDA  and  obtained  from  GSA,  that  the 
Boeckh  ConstfucUon  Appraisal  Manual  cur- 
rently shows  general   construction  costs  at 
Madison  as  being  about  1  percent  lower  than 
those  for  the  Washington.  D.C,  area.  In  re- 
laying these  daU  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlaUons.  *e  advised  them,  as  we  would 
advise  you.  tiat  the  Index  m  question  re- 
lates only  to  general  non-Federal  office  and 
commercial   construction   and    not   to   spe- 
cialized laboratories  of  the  type  at  Issue.  At 
this  time,  we  are  not  able  to  furnish  you  with 
an  accurate  estimate  of  what  all  of  the  cost 
differentials  might  be.   Clearly,  the  Boeckh 
Index  Is  not  in  itself  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose However,  If  you  like,  we  wlU  be  glad  to 
ask  the  Genwal  Services  AdministraUon  to 
prepare  a  q>4clal  estimate  for  this  purpoM. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I         Jakxs  B.  Cabs  well, 
Deput  f  Assistant  Secretary,  Budget. 
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EXTENSIOlf  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOU^  QUtOUNA 
IN  THE  SENATE  C^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  27.  1967 
Mr.  THURMOliTD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Spartanburg  Herald,  of  October  13,  1967. 
contains  an  article  entitled  "Commu- 
nists Try  Harder,  Fleming  Says  in  Warn- 
ing." written  by  Mary  Sue  Floyd.  Herald 
staff  writer.  The   article  is  a  report  on 
an  address  made  to  the  Spartanburg  Kl- 
wanis  Club  by  the  Honorable  Tom  Flem- 
ing, managing  editor  of  the  Spartanburg 
Herald. 
Mr.  Fleming  h4s  recently  completed  a 

news  study  mission  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, which  Included  3  weeks  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  He  warns  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  worklnjg  hard  in  an  effort  to 
promote  their  totalitarian  system,  and  he 
notes  that  the  Rijsslans  have  not  changed 
their  goals,  laid  down  by  Lenin  in  1917, 
for  world  dominion  and  world  conver- 
sion to  the  Communist  Ideology. 

His  remarks  deserve  the  attention  ol 
Congress  and  all  citizens.  I  join  him  in 
urging  that  we  tn  this  country  work  as 
hard  at  free  enterprise  as  the  Commu- 
nists do  at  their  own  Ideology. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  theiRicoRD. 

There  being  fto  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l»e  printed  tn  the  Recoed, 
as  foUows: 

COMMT7KISTS      T«' r      HABDOt.      FLEMTNG      SATI 

nr  Wabnino 

(By  Ifary  Sue  Floyd) 

Tom    Fleming,    managing    editor    of   Tlit 

Spartanburg  Herald,  addressed  the  Klwaali 

Club  Thursday  at  the  YMCA  PamUy  Center, 

Fleming,  who  '«jent  on  a  news  study  mlssloa 

behind  the  Iron  Ourtaln  last  July  and  Augurt, 

said  first  of  aU  th|at  three  weeks  In  the  SotW 

Union  does  not  tfurn  out  an  expert  on  cooh 

munlam.  ^ . 

"However,  I  do  want  to  deliver  a  watchwort 
At  the  risk  of  sounding  square,  that  watch- 
word Is  simply  'patriotism'." 

Fleming  said  that  Americans  cannot  tan 
freedom  for  granted  because  there  are  SSI 
milUon  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  dedlcat«d 
to  the  premise  that  we  have  no  right  to  enjof 
that  freedom. 

"The  Russian  people  are  secretive:  %a» 
comes  naturaUy  in  a  totalitarian  state.  Every 
move  a  forelgnar  makes  U  watched,  partly 
out  of  curoslty.'l  Fleming  said  that  as  newi- 
paper  people,  hiii  group  of  visitors  were  acn>- 
tinized  more  carefully  than  were  the  avengi 
tourists.  "They  are  a  proud  people  bccausj 
they  are  aware  that  they  are  not  now  so* 
never  have  been  well  liked." 

Standing  in  line  la  a  way  of  life  m  «■ 
Soviet  Union  and  the  hesitant  gete  left  out 
For  this  reason,  a  Russian  Is  rude  in  pubUe 
although  he  is  very  gracious  in  his  home. 

There  is  Uttle  recreation.  parUy  becaus*  « 
the  automobile  shortage,  and  Russians  btM 
become  fond  of  museums,  ballet,  and  V» 

theatre.  1  ,       _^ 

"It's  Bhocklnf  to  come  face  to  face  »»■ 

communism,  to  nee  the  loss  of  indlvlduaUim. 

said  Flwnlng.  Indoctrination  of  children  » 
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glnt  with  aophlatlcated  nursery  schools  and 
ooatlnaes  through  professional  traimng, 
which  the  government  chooses  tot  the  stu- 
dent Freedom  of  choice  for  the  individual 
does  not  exist. 

The  Russians  have  not  altered  the  go»ls 
laid  down  by  Lenin  In  1917:  World  donUna- 
tlon  and  world  conversion  to  the  Commimlst 
Ideology. 

■^e  cant  leave  Vietnam  without  a  military 
or  poUtlcal  decision.  It's  Important  to  us  as 
a  nation  to  see  this  thing  through,  to  stop 
the  spread  of  this  Ideology." 

It  should  be  a  chaUenge  to  Americana  to 
become  famlUar  with  the  goals  and  aspira- 
tions of  communism,  to  know  exactly  what  we 
are  up  against. 

In  closing  Fleming  said,  "We  must  be  re- 
solved to  work  as  bard  at  free  enterprise  as 
the  Communists  do  aX  their  Ideology." 


GI  tn  Example  to  Gyiliaai 

EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  P.  UOYD 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  27,  1967 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  riots  and 
demonstrations,  punctuated  by  acts  of 
dTll  dLsobedience  and  disrespect,  not  only 
tat  law  and  order,  but  for  America's  deep- 
est values  and  Ideals,  are  objects  of  our 

Immediate  concern.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  can  take  heart  that  deep 
wdls  of  strength  in  America  not  only 
survive  but  grow  In  a  maimer  which 
gives  us  confidence  that  they  will  prevaU. 

The  city  of  Beaver,  Utah,  is  the  county 
seat  of  Beaver  County  with  a  population 
Of  about  5.000.  It  lies  in  a  green  valley 
surrounded  by  momitalns  of  beauty.  The 
county  is  an  agricultural,  recreation, 
mining  and  railroad  center.  The  citizens 
of  Beaver,  like  citizens  throughout  the 
country,  are  troubled  by  the  war.  Their 
patriotism  is  not  in  question  when  they 
talk  about  alternatives. 

Tbt  editor  of  the  Beaver  Press,  a 
weAly  newspaper.  Is  Oeorge  Rich.  He 
writes  a  thoughtful  column,  entitled 
"Press  Time."  There  is  tremendous 
strength  in  America's  weekly  newspapers. 
In  my  State,  they  are  independently 
owned  and  they  express  an  Independent 
and  uncluttered  report  of  grassroots  sen- 
timent. The  October  19  issue  of  the 
Beaver  Press  contained  Mr.  Rich's  col- 
Mon  which  mirrors  this  grassroots 
thought  of  the  smaU  city,  where  the 
pint  of  patriotism  and  Independence 
bums  brlghUy. 

Ihe  column  follows: 

Paiu  Tm 
(By  George  Rich) 

lj«  some  time  now  I  have  been  quite  con- 
««nea,  as  I  suppose  most  aU  of  us  have 
ow,  over  the  course  this  country  seems  to 

m  Sr^'  ^*  *^*'*  ***'^  ri°*«  ^  KMhe  of  our 
«M1«  cities;  sit-ins.  marches  and  other 
prewBt  demonstrations  \n  our  universities: 
WUs  In  our  Industries;  and  demonstra- 
UMs  of  disgusting  lack  of  respect  toward  the 
«ectea  and  appointed  officials  of  our  co\m- 
"7  nam  I  have  personally  questioned 
wneiaer  or  not  this  country  has  reached 

c'toeand  wUl  soon  fall  by  the  wayside. 

»««nuy  a  man  oe  some  influence  asked 
"•  waat  the  people  of  this  area  thought  o* 


the  war  In  Vietnam  and  I.  In  turn,  asked  ^^^T^ 
for  bis  opinion.  He  told  me,  and  foor  other 
men  present  concurred  \n  It,  that  if  it  ver* 
up  to  him.  he'd  get  our  boya  oat  at  there.  I 
asked  him  how  he  would  do  it  and  he  an- 
swered, "right  now — a  lot  faster  than  la 
being  done — Just  as  last  as  we  can  get  tha 
Ships  there  and  haul  them  home." 

I  suppose  that  could  be  done  and  if  Viet- 
nam were  all  that  Is  at  stake,  perhaps  that  is 
what  should  be  done.  -The  trouble  is  that 
Vietnam  Isn't  all  that  we  have  at  stake  In 
Southeast  Asia.  I'm  sure  you  can  aU  recall 
the  Chinese  attempts  at  aggression  In  India 
of  a  few  years  past  and  have  noted  the  quiet 
In  that  area  since  they  have  had  to  put  their 
efforts  Into  Vietnam.  Without  question.  In- 
donesia would  now  be  In  the  sphere  of  the 
Red  Chinese  except  for  the  peoples  revolu- 
tion which  came  about  throuigh  the  renewed 
faith  those  people  gained  through  watching 
our  commitment  being  carried  out  m  Viet- 
nam. 

Having  watched  these  and  other  develop- 
ments in  Asia  and  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  world,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  could 
either  meet  the  threat  there  or  adopt  the 
pacifist  attitude  of  the  middle  thirties,  shout 
"Peace  in  our  time"  and  meet  the  threat  in 
our  own  front  yards  complete  with  lx>mb 
carrying  missiles  and  the  lack  of  wm  on  our 
part  to  defend  ourselves — ^ready  to  give  in 
to  the  first  bum  who  tlireatened  to  hurt  us. 

A  short  time  back  we  had  a  visit  with  a 
young  sergeant  of  the  Marine  Ckjrps  who  had 
Juat  completed  his  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam. 
This  young  man  had  been  raised  In  a  home 
where  his  mother  had  bad  to  earn  the  Uvlng 
since  he  was  a  baby  when  his  father  had  left 
town  owing  everyone  there.  His  mother  had 
done  her  best  to  provide  tar  the  three  chil- 
dren  and  pay  off  the  debts  and  still  take 
the  time  to  Instruct  those  children  as  to  the 
responslbUltles  of  citizenship.  She  has  done 
a  good  Job. 

Toung  Sgt.  B.  Is  a  man  with  both  feet 
firmly  planted  on  the  earth  who  Is  not  afraid 
to  take  and  carry  out  responslblUty  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  He  is  not  in  search  of 
something  for  nothing  but  rather  wants  to 
go  to  school  and  prepare  himself  to  be  a 
productive  person.  Asked  what  should  be 
done  about  the  demonstrators,  rioters,  etc.. 
he  remarked  that  he  would  be  happy  to  put  a 
group  of  them  through  basic  and  take  them 
into  Vietnam.  I  asked  him  what  about  it, 
would  you  want  to  go  up  against  the  Viet 
Cong  knowing  that  that  type  of  person  was 
supposed  to  cover  you?  He  answered.  "When 
they  get  through  training.  they'U  know  its 
fight  CharUe  or  fight  me  and  they're  going 
to  rather  fight  Charlie." 

On  Tuesday.  Chad  Johnson,  who  lias  Just 
returned  from  Vietnam,  spoke  for  a  few 
minutes  to  the  Beaver  Lions  Club.  In  answer 
to  questions,  he  said  that  he  believes  we  are 
doing  too  much  for  the  people  of  that 
country.  The  amount  of  our  aid  is  so  great 
that  those  people  are  not  doing  all  that 
they  can  and  should  do  for  themselves.  It 
was  then  broughl  out  that  he  as  signed  up  to 
fulfill  another  six  month  tour  of  duty  there 
and  he  was  asked  why  he  had  done  this. 

His  answer  was  one  wMch  should  make 
every  one  of  us  feel  humble.  "The  first  six 
months  of  duty  in  Vietnam  was  spent  in 
tralrUng  me  to  do  a  Job.  Then  four  montlis 
were  q>ent  doing  that  Job  and  the  last  two 
months  thinking  about  coming  home.  We 
can't  win  that  war  with  one-third  time 
soldiers  so  I  signed  up  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  training  I  received." 

Those  may  not  have  been  his  exact  words 
but  they  carry  the  meaning  as  closely  as 
possible  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  surely 
there  are  things  wrong  in  the  world  today 
but  the  biggest  wrong  is  not  in  Vietnam. 
Some  people,  in  fact  a  lot  of  people  right 
here  In  the  United  States  of  America  would 
do  right  well  to  study  those  words  and  ask 
themselves  if  they  are  earning  their  keep. 


1%*  thought  of  a  young  man  volunteering 
to  atrre  an  additional  six  months  in  the 

heat  and  humidity  and  dirt  o<  Vietnam 

no*  to  mention  the  fact  that  aa  dement 
of  personal  danger  is  Involved — la  eooocb  to 
make  ma  wonder  tt  a  lot  oC  ua  ought  not 
look  at  our  alma  and  Ideala  and  perhaps 
tidy  up  a  mite. 


Variety  Qabs  Cite  Anne  McIBieuiey 
Mattliewt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   KKW    TORK 

m  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  27.  1967 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  long  a  fa- 
vorite columnist  in  the  Buffalo  area,  Mrs. 
Anne  McDhenney  Matthews,  of  the  Buf- 
falo Courier-Express,  has  been  cited  by 
the  Variety  Clubs.  The  Barter,  the  offi- 
cial publication  of  Variety  Clubs  Inter- 
natlonEil  In  Its  October  Issue  contains  an 
article  appropriately  captioned  "Unani- 
mous: AU  Out  in  Praise  of  a  Member  of 
the  Ptmrth  Estate."  I  join  the  members 
of  Variety  In  their  high  regard  for  Mrs. 
Matthews,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ukanimoos — Ais.  Otrr  nr  PaAisK  of  a  Mxic- 
BEB    or    THi    PotraTH    EsTATs:    Airm    MC- 

ILHENNET   MATTHEWS,  COLITKNIST.  BUWTMUO 

Cooanx-EzpaEss,  Borraro.  N.Y. 

Anne  Mclhenney  Matthews  (Mrs.  Burrows 
Matthews) .  well  known  Buffalo  resident,  cur- 
rently listed  in  Who's  Who  in  the  Baat  and 
Who's  Who  in  American  Women,  has  Uved 
in  Buffalo  since  1920. 

A  newspaperwoman,  former  swimming 
champion,  physical  education  Instructor, 
Major  in  the  Women's  Army  Corps  In  World 
War  n,  and  active  in  many  civic,  soclai  and 
philanthropic  activities,  she  Is  known  profes- 
sionally as  Anne  Mcnhenney,  whoee  by-llne 
has  appeared  In  the  Buffalo  Courler-Ezpreea 
for  many  years. 

Mrs.  Matthews  began  work  on  the  Ooorier- 
Express  as  a  sports  reporter  with  the  back- 
ground of  local,  national  and  lutematiooal 
swimming  champion.  Subeequently,  she 
worked  in  the  City  Boom  as:  PoUce  Report- 
er. City  HaU  Reporter;  Courts  Reporter;  fea- 
ture writer  general  news  reporter  covering 
all  beats;  politics  repcwter  covering  thi«e  na- 
tional oonventlcms;  Western  New  York  Edi- 
tor; Women's  Pages  Editor;  Aviatlcm  Editor; 
MotkHi  Picture  Editor,  writing  a  weekly  Hol- 
lywood news  oolunm;  Drama  Critic;  Music 
Critic,  and  Art  Critic.  She  also  wrote  a  Sun- 
day round-the-town  general  newa  and  fea- 
ture oolumn.  "Once  Over  Lightly." 

During  these  years.  Mrs.  Matthewi  also 
did  considerable  prcmoUonal  work  and  was 
a  Public  Relations  consultant  In  many  fields 
outside  of  her  newspaper  actlvltiee.  For  many 
years  she  did  aU  the  press  work  for  three  in- 
dependent concert  agencies  who  brought  out- 
standing slngcre  and  orchestras  to  Buffalo. 
She  did  promotional  work  for  various  thea- 
ter groups  and  fund-raising  projects  nota- 
bly the  "Long  Night"  picture-charity  event 
that  filled  Klelnhans  Music  HaU  to  record 
capacity  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cancer  Fund. 

She  has  a  wide  range  ot  cultural,  civic! 
poUtlcal,  diplomatic  and  military  contacts. 

Immediately  on  the  formaUon  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  in  1»42  she  volunteered 
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&nd  ma  Hu  flnt  at  four  women  aelected 
from  8,000  appUeanta  in  W««t«m  Itow  Tock 
to  Tm  in  the  initial  «laM  of  400  to  b«  trained 
at  Fort  Dae  MOlnae  aa  oOeara.  Oa.  graduation 
from  Offlcen  Ttalnlnc  rtia  waa  appointed 
PubUc  OCDcer  <tf  the  WAAC.  Suaaeeqaentty, 
she  was  dealgnated  PuMlc  BeUttoos  Offloer  at 
Fort  Des  Molnea  which  took  In  all  military 
Installatlona  In  Iowa.  Tlila  resulted  in  wide- 
spread puisllcatton  of  the  fact  she  was  the 
first  woman  Chief  PubUc  Relations  Officer 
m  the  UB.  Army. 

She  was  one  of  the  first  six  WACs  to  be 
sent  overseas.  She  was  sent  to  Africa  to  par- 
ticipate In  news  ^coverage  at  the  Casablanca 
Conference  and  then  transferred  to  MTOCSA 
as  a  public  relations  officer  on  General  Elsen- 
hower's staff.  After  the  Salerno  Invasion  she 
was  transferred  to  the  staff  of  General  Mark 
Clark  of  the  Fifth  Army  and  worked  directly 
for  General  Alfred  H.  Gruenther,  Chief  of 
Staff,  as  conducting  officer  for  war  corre- 
spondents In  the  Italian  campaign.  With  the 
invasion  of  France  she  was  transferred  to 
Supreme  Headquarters  to  General  Elsen- 
howvr's  staff  serrlng  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Vtank  A.  Allen.  Jr.,  the  Chief  Public  Re- 
Taattffnt  Officer  of  SHAEF,  and  she  also  was 
Chl«f  of  Special  Aselgmnents  In  which  ca- 
pacity she  was  In  charge  of  all  visiting  dig- 
nitaries and  tours  of  YIP'S  and  Congressional 
delegations. 

On  her  release  from  the  Army  In  1047.  Mrs. 
Matthews  (then  Miss  McIIhenney)  returned 
to  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  but  resigned 
after  a  few  months  to  marry  the  Editor,  the 
late  Burrows  Matthews. 

In  1862,  at  the  request  of  General  Omar 
Bradley,  the  Matthews'  were  asked  to  return 
to  Army  service  In  the  Korean  War  and  were 
sent  to  Supreme  Headquarters  In  the  Far 
East  at  Tokyo,  Japan.  They  were  asked  to 
go  as  a  "team."  Mr.  Matthews  as  adviser  In 
the  field  of  PubUc  Relations  to  General  Mat- 
thew B.  Rldgway.  and  Mrs.  Matthews  to  assist 
In  writing  the  General's  speeches  and  news 
releases. 

When  General  Rldgway  was  assigned  to  re- 
place General  Bsenhower  In  Paris  as  Su- 
prema  Commander  of  NATO,  the  Matthews 
were  pers\iaded  to  accompany  him  to  Paris 
to  assist  In  Initiating  his  command  there. 
Mr.  Matthews  resigned  this  duty  to  ret\im 
to  the  TTnlted  States  to  aid  In  General  Elsen- 
hower's election  as  President  of  the  t7nlted 
States.  Mr.  Matthews  died  in  19S4. 

After  Mr.  Matthews'  death,  Mrs.  Matthews 
did  occasional  Radio-TV  political  campaigns 
and  qpeech  writing  for  various  candidates. 
In  1960  she  returned  to  the  Courier-Express 
as  Art  (Mtlc  and  Col\unnlst.  In  1960  she  was 
transferred  to  the  Promotion  Department  to 
do  all  editorial  promotional  writing  and  to 
assist  James  C.  Kennedy,  Promotion  Chief. 
In  planning  and  Implementing  drives  and 
campaigns. 

Concurrently  with  her  newspai>er  work, 
m—  Mdnhenney  was  Athletic  Director  of  the 
Buffalo  Consistory  (1925-'26),  Women's 
Athletic  Director  of  the  Buffalo  Athletic 
Club  (1927-'37),  swimming  Instructor,  Ken- 
sington High  School  (1938-'4a). 

Mrs.  Matthews  was  bom  In  Philadelphia. 
She  came  to  Buffalo  In  1920.  She  attended 
PubUc  School  No.  56  and  was  graduated  from 
Lafayette  High  School.  Later  she  took  many 
courses  at  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

Variety  Clubs  International  salutes  this 
outstanding  citizen  of  Buffalo  and  member 
of  the  "Fourth  Estate"  who  has  twice  been 
voted  as  a  selection  by  Variety  Club  of  Buf- 
falo, Tent  No.  7,  to  participate  la  the  VCI 
Communication  Medlas  Award  Plan  .  .  .  for 
the  continued  excellent  coverage  and  Interest 
she  gives  to  the  work  of  Variety  through  her 
news  column,  thereby  communicating  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  Variety  Clubs  to 
the  Buffalo  community  I 

Today,  th«  spotlight  shines  1»1ghter  on  the 
work  of  Tent  No.  7  in  Buffalo  because  of  ICn. 
.  Mattheml 


lt«T.  Cam^  VauoB  HcCoif 
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HON.  JAMES  Hi  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN   ;^^" 

Brown's  In  charge, 


Rev.  Wayne  Markimt  pastor  of  Rocky  Hill 
Baptist  Church.  KnazvlUe  officiating  with 
burial  In  the  Union  Ofmetery. 

Active  PaUbearers  iwere:  Clarence  Black, 
Cecil  McOaha.  Jason  Harvey.  Probe  Wood, 
Jim  Maloy,  Paul  Turner,  Stanley  Martin,  and 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mionday,  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  QUHjIiEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day the  east  Tennessee  area  lost  a  dedi- 
cated spiritual  leader  when  Rev.  Cannel 
Vinson  McColg  passed  away  at  the  age 
of  61.  1 

Mr.  McColg  gfve  almost  40  years  of 
his  life  to  the  ministry,  and  during  this 
time  he  was  Instrumental  in  building 
four  new  churchgs. 

He  will  be  mi«sed  In  the  community 
he  loved  and  served,  and  to  his  family 
and  friends  I  ex^nd  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. I 

Under  unanlmpus  consent  I  Insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  ihe  Record  the  accounts 
of  Mr.  McColg's  passing  which  appeared 
In  the  Newport,  Tenn.,  Plain  Talk  and 
the  Knoxvllle,  Tfenn.,  News-Sentinal,  aa 
follow:  J 

Rkv.  C.  v.  McOoig,  Forkb  Pastor  or 

NSWPORI    CBT7RCH,     DXES 

Rev.  Carmel  Vln^n  McColg,  age  61,  passed 
away  at  3:40  pjn.  Friday  In  a  KnoxvlUe  hos- 
pital, foUowlng  a  long  period  of  declining 
health.  Rev.  McColg,  a  graduate  of  Harrison- 
Chllhowee  Baptist  Academy,  served  as  pastor 
of  several  East  Tennessee  Baptist  Churches. 

Mr.  McColg  spent  approximately  *0  years 
In  the  ministry,  first  serving  as  pastor  of 
Nina  Baptist  Church  at  White  Pine,  Swan- 
sylvanla  at  DandUdge  and  Union  Valley  at 
Seymour,  while  attending  Harrison  Chll- 
howee.  I 

From  1935  untll>  his  retirement  earlier  this 
year  Mr.  McColg  was  pastor  of  chxuwhes  at 
Rocky  HiU  in  Knox  County;  First  Baptist 
Chiirch  In  Savannah,  Tenn.  At  the  same  Ume 
he  was  pastorlng  Hopewell  Baptist  Church; 
Sheron  Baptist  G^iurch,  Turkey  Creek  and 
Lutz,  all  Savannah,  Tenn.  From  there  he 
went  to  Tracey  City,  Tenn.  where  he  fild  spe- 
cial mission  work  In  the  mountain  area,  pas- 
torlng First  Baptkt  Church  at  Tracey  City, 
Altamont  and  Air  View.  Mr.  McColg  or- 
ganized Palmer  Baptist  Church  In  Grundy 
County. 

He  was  pastog  of  the  Lincoln  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  h#re  In  Newport  for  11  years. 
He  lead  In  the  B^Udlng  Program  of  Church 
and  the  new  Pastorlum.  He  retired  from  the 
Eureka  Baptist  C^virch  of  Rockwood,  Tenn. 
after  8  years  as  pMtor. 

During  his  ministry,  he  led  In  the  biillding 
of  four  new  churches,  two  pastorlums  and 
several  remodeling  programs. 

Other  positions  he  held  included  modera- 
tor of  the  East  Tenn.  Baptist  Association, 
member  of  the  esecutive  board  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Baptist  convention,  president  of  the 
Roane  County  Ministers  Association  and 
President  of  the  East  Tennessee  Association 
Pastors  ConferenM. 

Survivors:  wlff:  Mrs.  Ida  Moore  McColg 
of  Newport:  daughter:  Mrs.  Hazel  Rowland 
of  Merrittl  Island,  Florida;  brothers:  Tal- 
madge  McColg  of  Gastonla,  N.C.,  James  and 
Hooper  McCoig  of  KnoxvlUe,  Hartley  McColg 
of  Spartanburg,  B.C.;  sisters:  Mrs.  Sarah 
Waters  and  Mrs.  Vegie  Prior  of  Spartanbivg, 
B.C.,  Mrs.  Malissa  Dockery  of  Cocke  County; 
granddaughters:  Sandra,  Jean,  BilUe,  and 
Deborah  Rowland. 

Funeral  servic*  were  conducted  4:00  pjn. 
Sunday  at  the  Lincoln  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
with  Rev.  Robert  Walker,  present  .pastor  of 
Lincoln  Ave.  Baptist  Church,  Rev.  W.  P.  Hall 
of  Harrlson-Chl$iowee  Academy  Staff   and 


THniTT-sxvKN  YB&RS  If  Mutistrt:  Revixend 
McCoio  Dns;  Bo^t  Four  Chttrches 

Rev.  Carmel  V.  Mcbolg,  graduate  of  Har- 
rlson-Chllhowee  Baptist  Academy  who  served 
as  pastor  of  several  East  Tennessee  Baptist 
churches.  Is  dead  at  the  age  of  61  after  a  long 
period  of  declining  health. 

He  died  at  3:40  p.m.  yesterday  at  Univer- 
sity Hospital,  where  jbe  had  been  a  patient 
since  Oct.  4. 

Mr.  McColg  spent  Approximately  37  years 
In  the  ministry,  first  serving  as  pastor  at  var- 
ious churches  while  jstlU  a  student  at  Har- 
rlson-Chllhowee.         j 

IK  KNOXVnXK    mtsT 

From  1935  until  his  retlr^nent  earUer  this 
year,  Mr.  McColg  was  pastor  of  churches  in 
Rocky  Hills,  In  Knox  County;  Savannah, 
Tenn.;  Tracy  City,  Altamont  and  Alrvlew, 
aU  In  Grundy  County  (and  he  organized 
Palmer  Baptist  Church  in  Grundy) ;  Newport 
and  Rockwood.  He  retired  from  the  Eureka 
Baptist  Church  In  Rockwood. 

During  his  ministry,  he  led  In  the  buUdlng 
of  four  new  churches,  two  pastorlums  and 
several  remodeling  programs. 

Other  positions  he  held  Included  modera- 
tor of  the  East  Tenneasee  Baptist  Association, 
member  of  the  execntive  board  o<  the  Ten- 
nessee Baptist  Convention,  president  of  the 
Roane  Covmty  Ministers  Association  and 
president  of  the  Eaat  Tennessee  Association 
Pastors  Conference. 

He  leaves  his  wlffl,  Ida  Moore  McColg,  of 
Newport:  daughter,  Mrs.  BlUy  H.  Rowland. 
Merritt  Island.  Fla,;  three  grandchildren; 
four  brothers:  Talmladge,  of  Gastonla,  N.C; 
Hartley,  of  Spartan&>urg,  S.C;  James  and 
Hooper,  both  of  KnofvUle. 

He  also  leaves  tlvee  sisters:  Mrs.  Sarah 
Waters  and  Mrs.  Vefle  Pryor,  Gastonla.  and 
Mrs.  Melissa  Dockery,  Newport. 

SKRVICE^   TOMORROW 

The  famUy  wlU  ricelve  friends  from  7  to 
9  tonight  at  Brown's  Funeral  Home.  New- 
port. Services  will  bo  at  Lincoln  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Chiu-ch,  Newport.  Biirlal  wUl  be  In  Union 
Cemetery,  Newport. 

Officiating  ministers  will  be  the  Rev.  Robert 
Walker,  present  pastor  of  Lincoln  Avenue 
Baptist  Church;  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Hall,  of  the 
Harrlson-Chllhowee  Baptist  Academy  staff. 
and  the  Rev.  Wayne  Markum,  pastor  ol 
Rocky  HIU   BapUst   Church,  Knoxvllle. 


RetiremeBt  of 


Dr.  John  Slawson 


-ChUbo 


EXTENSIOlf  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACbB  K.  JAVITS 

or  irxw  YORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  Of  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  27.  1967 

Mr.  JAVITS.  l^r.  President,  a  distin- 
guished American  and  a  distinguished 
servant  of  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity recently  retired  from  the  post  he 
has  held  for  some  24  years  as  executive 
vice  president  of  I  the  American  Jewish 
Committee.  Dr.  Jjohn  Slawson,  on  Aug- 
ust 1.  1967.  becaqie  executive  vice  presi- 
dent emeritus.      | 

Dr.  Slawson  wfu  trained  as  a  social 
worker.  Prior  to  doming  to  the  American 
Jewish  Committed  in  1943  he  served  as 


a  professional  In  that  field  with  the  Jew- 
1^  Board  of  Ouardlans  In  New  York 
City.  In  the  course  of  24  years  as  chief 
executive  ofBcer  of  the  AJC  he  emexiged 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  social  sci- 
entists. Under  his  leadership,  the  AJC 
sponsored,  among  a  score  of  other  pio- 
neering studies,  the  social  research  which 
produced  the  groundbreaking  report, 
"The  Authoritarian  Personality,"  which 
report  illuminated  prejudice  and  bigotry 
as  a  disease  in  the  hater. 

As  he  retires  from  active  leadership  of 
the  AJC,  be  will  turn  to  a  long-unfln- 
Ished  agenda  of  social  research,  and  as 
he  does  I  bespeak  for  him  many  more 
fruitful  years  of  contributions  to  the 
democratic  society  which  he  has  served 
80  well.  In  these  times  of  increasing  vio- 
lence, to  quote  his  own  words: 

We  must  rest  our  faith  upon  our  conviction 
that,  of  aU  the  weapons  man  has  avaUable 
for  his  own  preservation,  the  sharpest  by 
far  are  stiU  In  the  realm  of  reason  and  do- 
main of  the  spirit. 
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On  May  18,  1967.  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 
Dr.  Slawson  delivered  his  farewell  ad- 
dress, entitled  "Not  by  Might,"  which 
he  described  as  "Reflections  with  Grati- 
tude and  Hope." 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RICOU). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Nor  BT  MlORT" — ^RSTLKmOMS  WiTH 
GRATTnTDX  AKD  HOPE 

(By  John  Slawson) 

When  one  contemplates  an  occasion  such 
as  this,  one  naturaUy  wonders:  "Am  I  going 
to  be  sad?  Am  I  going  to  be  happy?  WlU  I 
start  to  reminisce,  or  wiU  I  try  to  play  the 
role  of  a  seer?" 

Well,  I  have  made  my  decision,  and  I  hope 
It  wUl  not  cause  too  much  consternation 
among  those  of  you  who  know  me  weU.  I  am 
going  to  be  myself. 

And  toniglit  in  honoring  the  memtny  of 
Audrey  and  Stephen  Currier,  who.  In  their 
short  lives  did  so  much  to  further  the  cause 
so  dear  to  aU  of  us.  we  have  In  fact,  honored 
ooiselves. 

In  a  wider  sense,  I  am  grateful  because  I 
nave  been  Uvlng  in  the  20th  century,  es- 
pecially In  the  last  two  decadee  of  this  cen- 
tury. True,  this  century  has  brought  Its  bit- 
ter episodes:  two  devastlng  world  wars,  and 
the  unfortunate  and  d^resslng  Vietnam  con- 
flict In  which  we  are  stlU  engaged,  and  above 
aU  the  Nazi  holocaust  with  its  gas  chambers 
•nd  crematoria,  the  most  macabre  contrlv- 
snce  knovm  to  man.  It  took  me  a  long  Ume 
toMieve  that  man  was  capable  of  such  besti- 
ality, such  depravity.  The  holocaust  was  what 
jsused  me  to  leave  a  relaUvely  sheltered  pro- 
ftsrtonal  existence  at  the  Jewish  Board  of 
owdians  to  come  to  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  in  1943. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  grateful  to  have  lived 
««nng  these  two  decades.  One  reason  is  that 
K  was  In  tills  period  tliat  our  nation  devel- 
oped a  worldwide  perspective  and  a  concern 

m?*  "*''""'  o'  a"  peoples. 
mSf",  I  was  a  young  man,  Africa  and  Asia 
™*>t  Just  as  weU  not  have  eiUted.  We 
0^7  knew  that  the  people  of  the  Orient 
wjw  hun^.  They  are  stUl  hungry— perhaps 

SlL^!S~*'"*  **^y  '•  •«*  concerned  and 
•wjttpting  to  do  -^«'«t*'lng  about  It 

The  oppressed  condition  of  the  Negro  In 

America  was  then  taken  for  granted.  PTank- 

">  D  Roosevelt,  one  of  our  most  forwart- 

"OHhg  presidents— whose  son  honors  us  by 

"»  presence  tonight — could  do  nothing  more 


to  aUevlat*  the  Negro's  plight  than  to  issue 
an  executlTe  order  Hanwing  discrimination  in 
Federal  employment.  And  even  this  was  done 
only  after  A.  PhlUp  Randolph  threatened  a 
march  on  Washington. 

What  a  transformation  alnee  that  tlmel 
Influenced  to  a  considerable  degree  by  rising 
Negro  protest,  America  has  not  only  changed 
Its  laws  and  customs  concerning  race,  but 
the  very  mind  of  America  is  changing,  too. 
We  are  ashamed,  we  are  guUt-ridden,  we  are 
concerned.  And  we  are  doing  things  about 
our  concern — certainly  not  as  much  as  we 
should,  even  now,  but  we  are  doing  things 
about  it. 

In  a  sense,  I  believe  the  20th  century  really 
came  fuUy  into  its  own  after  World  War  n. 
That  was  the  watershed  between  the  past 
and  the  present.  In  1942  man  set  off  the  first 
nuclear  chain  reaction.  Three  years  later  this 
technological  breakthrough  was  foUowed  by 
a  breakthrough  in  human  relations — the  cre- 
ation of  the  United  Nations,  with  Its  inter- 
national commitment  to  human  rights.  I 
need  not  remind  you,  I  know,  that  two  of 
our  honorary  presidents  who  are  with  us  this 
evening.  Judge  Joseph  M.  Proekauer  and 
Mr.  Jacob  Blausteln,  played  a  leading  role 
In  the  establishment  of  this  International 
conunltment. 

The  growth  of  the  United  Nations  Ulus- 
trates  what  I  have  said  about  the  develop- 
ment of  a  world  perspective.  Some  of  us 
complain  about  the  vray  the  United  Nations 
has  grown:  there  were  only  61  members 
when  it  was  formed  In  1946,  and  there  are 
122  members  today.  Well,  I  must  ask:  Would 
we  rather  have  the  League  of  Nations  whose 
63  members  constituted  very  nearly  a  white 
man's  club,  or  the  ever-Increasing  universal- 
ity of  the  United  Nations  with  aU  of  the 
problems  entaUed? 

Those  of  us  who  get  dlscoiiraged  with  the 
United  Nations  and  its  defects  would  do  weU 
to  heed  the  words  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy In  this  matter:  "Our  Instrument  and 
our  hope  is  the  United  Nations  and  I  see 
little  merit  In  the  impatience  of  thoee  who 
would  abandon  this  Imperfect  world  instru- 
ment because  they  dislike  our  Imperfect 
world.  For  the  trouble  of  the  world's  or- 
ganization reaUy  reflects  the  troubles  of  the 
world  today." 

I  believe  the  recent  transformations  In 
human  relationships  are  at  least  as  crucial 
as  the  technological  explosion  In  their  Im- 
plications for  mankind.  Man's  Impending 
conquest  of  space  and  his  forging  of  new 
weapons  against  plagues  and  hunger  ai« 
matched  by  the  two  great  human  revolutions 
of  our  time:  the  racial  revolution  and  the 
religious  one. 

In  the  matter  of  race  In  America  we  have 
had  to  make  abrasive  readjustments.  There 
have  been  a  ntunber  of  serious  conlUcts  and 
there  are  likely  to  be  even  more.  But  the 
matter  is  now  out  In  the  open;  the  problem 
Is  no  longer  tucked  away.  It  can  and  wlU  be 
resolved. 

We  have  done  with  the  Idea  that  the 
pUght  of  the  Negro  Is  his  natural  condition. 
True,  things  may  very  well  get  worse  before 
they  get  better;  but  that  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  practlcaUy  every  ethnic  group 
in  the  umted  States.  During  the  days  of 
mass  Immigration,  America's  nationaUty 
ghettos  deteriorated  terribly  as  the  Influx 
from  abroad  Increased,  year  after  year.  But 
then,  at  a  certain  stage,  the  upturn  came 
and  an  umnterrupted  upward  Jo»imey  com- 
menced. Just  so,  I  beUeve,  the  present  con- 
flicts wUl  prove  to  be  the  flrst  phase  of  an 
upward  journey  for  the  Negra 

Of  cotuve  we  are  Impatient,  and  rightly  so, 
with  the  pace  of  our  progress.  We  should 
remind  ourselvee  that  all  through  their  his- 
tory in  America,  Negroes  have  had  their  con- 
fidence and  their  capacity  for  self-help  and 
mutual  aid  crushed  by  their  oppressors.  And 
let  us  not  overlook  the  considerable  progress 
that  la  now  being  made  toward  self-help  and 
mutual  aid  in  the  Negro  community.  Amer- 


ica's and  the  world's  march  toward  human 
equahty  wlU  not  be  halted.  There  wlU  be  no 
repetition  of  the  post-reconstrucUon  period 
with  iu  dangerous  regressions  and  Ite  bitter 
dlsappoin  tments. 

Back  In  1963  I  had  oceaaloa  to  state  from 
thU  very  rostrum:  "Cmoe  the  formal  bar- 
riers are  dissolved,  as  they  wlU  be;  once  the 
clvU  rights  are  secure,  as  they  must  be;  then 
and  only  then  wlU  aU  of  us  really  begin  to 
comprehend  the  dimension  of  this  revolu- 
tion." I  have  no  reason  to  alter  that  state- 
ment today. 

No  less  fundamental  than  the  racial  revo- 
lution are  the  new  departures  In  reUglon  to 
which  I  referred  earUer.  I  mean  not  omy  the 
particlpaUon  of  reUglous  leaders  In  social 
causes  such  as  the  dvU-rlghta  movement. 
Important  though  that  Is:  I  refer  to  the  re- 
ligious rapproachment  that  is  unmistakably 
taking  place  today,  -nie  progress  made  since 
the  19th  and  early  20th  century  in  Inter- 
reUglous  relaOonshipe  has  been  a  joumer 
from  darkness  to  light. 

Only  one  Ufetlme  ago.  France  was  reeling 
under  the  Dreyfus  affair,  and  the  churchmen 
who  should  have  spoken  out  were  silent.  On 
the  eve  of  the  First  World  War  when  Mendel 
Bellls,   a  UkraiiUan   Jew,   was  accused  of  a 
ritual  blood  murder,  the  Oxfori  and  Cam- 
bridge  Review,  the  voice  of  the  EQgh  Church 
of  England,  refused  to  take  sides,  and  stated 
edltorlaUy,  "We  do  not  know  where  the  truth 
lies."  Think  of  it,   only  one  lifetime  ago  I 
Later,   as  we   know,   when  Hitler   came   to 
power,  the  churches  failed  to  take  a  stand. 
Here,  again,  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  was  the  watershed.  Organized  religion 
has  now  put  Itself  squarely  among  the  ac- 
tive forces  for  human  brotherhood — a  de- 
velopment which  was  symbolized  for  an  man- 
•^^<1  'P  that  holy  man,  that  zaddUc,  Pope 
John   XXm.   The    1966   declaration   of   the 
Second   Vatican   Council,   which  repudiated 
the  Idea  that  the  Jews  are  coUectlvely  guilty 
of  the   death   of  Jesus,   and   ofllclally   out- 
lawed   aU    forms    of    antl-Semlttsm    In   the 
CathoUc  Church  Is,  for  us  Jews,  the  fairest 
fruit  of  the  agi;iomamento — the  moderniza- 
tion process  which  Pope  John  initiated.  Nor 
do  we  forget  that  as  early  as  1961  the  World 
CoimcU  of   Churches,   the   leading  interna- 
tional Protestant  group,  had  taken  a  paraUel 
step — affirming   that    the    responsibiUty   for 
the  crudflxlon  resto  with  corporate  himian- 
Ity,  not  with  the  Jews  or  any  one  race  or 
commvuilty. 

This  brings  us  to  the  general  queeUon: 
Just  what  U  the  condition  of  antt-Semltlsm 
today?  First,  anU-Semltlsm  Is  no  longer  con- 
sidered "natural"  or  "normal,"  as  It  used  to 
be  only  a  few  decades  ago.  In  the  1920's,  in 
our  own  country,  Henry  Ford's  Dearborn  /n- 
depeTident  gave  vast  circxUaOon  to  the  PratO' 
cola  of  the  Learned  EUUrt  of  ZUm.  that  no- 
torious anU-SemlUc  forgery  fabricated  by  the 
secret  poUce  of  Czarlst  Russia.  A  few  years 
later.  Father  Coughlln  was  dlssenUnatlng  the 
Protocols  on  the  airwaves.  Mllhons  of  people 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  beUeved 
them.  Today  it  seems  almost  inconceivable 
that  anyone  should  have  faUen  for  this 
myth,  whose  viclousness  Is  second  only  to 
Ite  absurdity.  U  anyone  sUU  beUeves  nonsense 
of  this  sort.  It  Is  only  a  smaa  relic  of  Ig- 
norant and  superstiUous  people,  who  stlU 
Uve  mentally  in  the  19th  century. 

Furthermore,  not  only  anU-SemlUsm.  but 
prejudice  and  bigotry  of  aU  kinds,  have  be- 
come discredited  and  despised.  They  are  now 
looked  upon  as  a  twist  of  the  mind;  their 
roota  are  known  to  Ue  In  a  sickness  in  the 
hater,  not  in  the  quaUties  of  the  hated.  This 
insight  Is  the  direct  result  of  sdentiflc  re- 
••axch — such  as  the  Authoritarian  Perton- 
ality  study,  which  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee was  privileged  to  sponsor. 

And  what  of  Jewry  Itself  In  this  20th  cen- 
tury? One-third  of  our  people  have  perished 
in  the  ghettos  and  gas  chambers,  of  Eastern 
Europe.   We   dare   not   forget   that;    tot,   a* 
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a«org«  Santayana  has  warned  us,  those  who 
forget  tli0  past  are  doomed  to  relive  It. 

Pbo«nlz-Uke,  Jewry  rose  from  Its  ashes; 
tb0  stUl  Incomprehensible  calamity  of  the 
holocaust  was  followed  by  a  30th-cent\iry 
miracle,  the  birth  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
I^xlay,  Jews  in  most  countries  live  In  far 
greater  security  and  dignity  than  they  did 
during  the  19th  century.  We  have  been  wel- 
comed In  the  United  States  and  In  other 
Western  countries  (with  some  exceptions) 
mnA  I  believe  we  have  more  than  adequately 
repaid  the  welcome. 

One  of  our  great  contributions  to  this 
country  has  been  to  establish  the  legitimacy 
and  even  the  desirability  of  difference  among 
people.  Our  ideas  and  our  very  presence,  I 
believe,  have  contributed  to  the  appreciation 
of  c\iltural  pluralism.  To  be  different  is  not 
to  be  second-class,  we  Insisted.  And  so  we 
helped  Americans  to  appreciate  the  enrich- 
ment and  the  nourishment  that  come  from 
different  strains,  different  cultures  and  dif- 
ferent religions,  and  we  helped  clarify  the 
right  and  obligation  of  a  minority  to  act, 
not  only  in  Its  own  behalf,  but  for  the  wel- 
fare of  aU  the  people  and  the  entire  nation. - 
Actually,  these  two  goals  are  Inseparable,  for 
as  we  well  know,  what  is  bad  for  America 
Is  worse  for  the  Jews  or  any  other  minority. 
As  the  Jews  have  progressed  from  the  19th 
to  the  20th  century,  their  condition  has 
Changed  considerably,  and  so  has  their  image. 
Seventy-five  years  ago,  most  Jews  were  ped- 
dlers and  workingmen,  recent  immigrants 
from  Eastern  Europe  with  little  formal  edu- 
cation. But  even  then,  their  moral  intensity 
and  their  intellectual  fervor  attracted  writers 
like  Hutchlns  Hapgood  to  portray  with  ad- 
miration their  world  in  The  Spirit  of  the 
Ghetto.  bMk  In  1902. 

Today  American  Jews  are  middlek^class  and 
tipper-mlddle-class,  well-represented  in  the 
academic  world,  both  as  students  and  as 
teachers.  Tbey  contribute  abundantly  to  the 
arts  and  to  literature — and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  present  era  in  literature  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  "Jewish  epoch,"  Just  as  ear- 
lier periods  were  noted  as  the  "Southern 
epoch"  or  the  "Midwestern  epoch."  And  I 
might  add,  that  the  "Negro  epoch"  In  Amer- 
ican literature  Is  on  its  way. 

In  terms  of  economics,  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity Of  America  ranks  high.  It  Includes  pro- 
portionately far. more  self-employed  persons, 
especially  professionals,  than  are  found  in 
the  total  population.  True,  Jews  are  still  ex- 
cluded from  management  careers  In  corpo- 
rate Industry  and  from  administrative  ranks 
In  universities.  But  these  inequities  are  now 
being  attacked  frontally  with  increasing  suc- 
cess. Similarly,  social  discrimination — the 
other  major  holdout  of  exclusion — has  beg^un 
to  erode. 

But  some  serious  inner  problems  have 
arisen — unwanted,  though  perhaps  inevita- 
ble, by-products  of  this  free  and  open  society 
for  which  we  have  been  striving.  Through 
centuries  of  adversity  and  the  striving  to 
overcome  It,  the  chain  of  Jewish  religious 
and  cultural  commitment  has  been  damaged. 
There  Is  an  alarming  indifference  to  Jewish 
values  and  traditions,  and  the  treasures  of 
Judaism  as  a  religion  and  as  a  tradition  are 
hidden  away  from  many  of  our  Jews.  We  no 
longer  have  the  extent  of  the  self-hate  we 
used  to  have,  and  this  Is  an  important  ad- 
vance; but  Judaism's  hold  on  its  young  peo- 
ple— especially  on  its  intellectuals — is  far 
more  tenuous  than  In  the  past. 

We  have  to  find  ways  of  maUng  known 
to  t&ls  generation  of  young  Jews  the  rich- 
ness and  vitality  of  Judaism,  Its  moral  and 
ethical  fOTce,  Its  commitment  to  hvunan  com- 
passion and  social  Jxistice,  and  its  overriding 
concern  with  bettering  the  human  condition 
here  and  now.  For  we  are  taught  that  "the 
righteous  of  all  nations  have  a  share  in  the 
world  to  oome." 

We  need  to  make  our  religlo-cultural  treas- 
iires   Intellectually   attractive,    emotionally 


satisfying  and  •esthetlcally  enjoyable.  And 
we  must  strengthen  the  sense  ot  Identity  that 
Is  so  essential  la  this  increasingly  hcmoge- 
nlzed  society,  wl|h  the  lonellneea  that  penne- 
ates  the  lives  of  to  many  of  our  young  people. 
It  Is  a  task  that  wUl  require  our  most  Inno- 
vative thinking  In  the  months  and  years  to 
come.  j 

And  so.  I  say  io  you  that  the  20th  century 
has  had  its  mls^.  and  its  siifferlng,  even  Its 
collective  madn^,  but  there  has  also  been 
phenomenal  progress.  We  have  witnessed  a 
vast  acceleration  of  change — Indeed,  the  only 
certainty  we  hate  today  is  the  certainty  of 
change.  There  is  much  that  remains  to  be 
done — and  I  am  happy  to  know  that  the 
American  Jewisi  Committee,  vrtth  which  I 
am  about  to  terminate  my  official  connection 
as  Executive  Vi^  President,  but  which  will 
always  be  part'M  me  as  long  as  I  live,  will 
continue  to  do  its  share — to  serve  the  Jewish 
community,  to  Serve  America  and  to  serve 
hvimanlty  as  a  whole. 

Yes,  humanity  as  a  whole.  For  we  are  not 
exactly  novices  |n  transforming  the  partic- 
ularly Jewish  ii^o  the  generally  human  and 
the  universal.  We  have  developed  a  special 
radar  capacity,  b  certain  unique  sensitivity 
to  sicknesses  in  ihe  general  society,  that  helps 
pinpoint  the  nature  and  extent  of  a  social 
malady.  I 

I  trust  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
will  be  concerned  about  the  emerging  casual- 
nees  towards  brutality  that  Is  developing  In 
the  world  todajp  that  we  will  keep  in  mind 
that  democracy  I  Is  still  a  minority  system  of 
government  ajniong  the  populations  of  the 
earth,  and  that]  most  of  the  world's  peoples 
are  still  governed  by  automatic,  despotic, 
totalitarian  regfcies;  and  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be  dedicated  unreservedly  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  human  being. 

I  know  that  we  will  always  remain  alert 
to  the  embers  t>f  hostility  that  flicker  deep 
beneath  the  surface — embers  which  can, 
under  certain  cotaditlons,  become  all-consum- 
ing flames.  And  I  am  certain  we  will  never 
lose  sight  of  tlie  unbreakable  link  between 
human  rights  and  world  pesw:e. 

I  pray  that  tfce  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee vrtU  retain  its  agency  personaUty,  charac- 
terized by  certain  attributes  that  have  guided 
Its  conduct  sln^e  its  mception:  effectiveness 
as  the  sole  criterion  of  what  it  does  and 
the  way  it  doe4  it;  reliance  on  research  and 
study  as  a  gul4e  to  action;  a  concern  with 
root  causes  and'  not  Jvist  with  outward  symp- 
toms; fearlessness  in  doing  what  it  l>elieves 
to  be  right,  regardless  of  criticism  from  with- 
out or  even  attack;  a  refusal  to  be  influenced 
by  Irrelevancles;  freedom  from  parochialism; 
and  a  forthrigUtness,  wlhout  apology,  in  its 
well-oonsldered  approach  to  the  fixlflllment 
of  its  responslWUtles. 

As  a  private  agency,  the  Committee  has 
an  obligation  Io  help  conserve  the  human 
element  in  life^  processes — to  help  coionter- 
act  the  mechaitistic  and  depersonalizing  in- 
fluences that  make  Inroads  on  the  individ- 
uality of  the  person.  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  continue  Ijo  engage  in  experimentetion 
and  to  contriUute  to  professional  training. 
For  the  volun»ry  agency  of  the  future  will 
survive  only  if  Its  performance  is  marked  by 
excellence.  The  private  agency  can  become 
an  Island  of  settsltivlty,  a  source  of  morality, 
culture  and  intellectuality  in  an  atmosphere 
of  Increasing  c^epersonalization. 

I  fervently  kope  that  we  shall  redouble 
our  efforts  in  support  of  the  Negro's  struggle 
to  attain  his  clvU  rights,  whether  those  efforts 
be  made  as  leaders  or  as  workers,  and  regard- 
lees  bow  great  are  the  frustrations  inherent 
In  this  task.  Tbla  is  a  moral  imperative.  We 
must  do  this  because  we  are  dedicated  to 
social  Justice  and  we  must  do  this  because 
we  love  America.  And  I  need  not  teU  you  that 
dvU  rights  means  not  Just  legal  rights,  bat 
all  necessary  rehabilitative,  economic  and 
educational  facilities  needed  to  make  pCMl- 
ble  full  buma4  equality.  This  means  «•  wU* 


have  to  coDieem  oi^aelves  not  only  with  aii 
those  fields  In  wbl^  w«  have  worked  in  the 
past,  trat  also  with  i  problems  of  urban  decay 
and  tbe  detertoratton  of  the  metropolitan 


vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  in  s 
pcHnidilet  on  Baci  tn  a  Changing  World, 
which  we  published  recently,  said.  "Prejudice 
as  a  divisive  force  among  man  is  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  world  survival  today." 
He  was  referring  tq  the  conflicts  and  hostile 
feelings  not  only  In  our  own  country,  but 
among  racial  and  ethnic  groups  the  world 
over — the  fearful  tensions  between  Arabs  and 
Jews  in  the  Middle  East;  the  overseas  Chinese 
and  the  indigenous  populations  of  Malaysia, 
Indonesia  and  Thailand;  the  Moslems  and 
Christians  in  Lebanon;  the  Walloons  and 
Flemings  In  Belglt^;  the  Greeks  and  Turks 
in  Cyprus;  the  Engjlsh-spealdng  and  French- 
speaking  Canadians  in  Quebec;  and  the  arti- 
ficial hierarchy  of  ^lor  which  is  climaxed  in 
South  Africa's  apartheid  system. 

Yes,  there  is  muwi  to  do.  "The  day  is  short 
The  work  is  plentiful,  and  the  reward  b 
abundant."  | 

Let  me  repeat.  1^  closing,  what  I  had  the 
privilege  of  saying  at  the  dedication  of  our 
Institute  of  Humap  Relations  in  1960:  "We 
must  rest  our  faith  upon  our  conviction  that, 
of  all  the  weai>ons  man  has  available  for  his 
own  preservation,  Khe  sharpest  by  far  are  still 
in  the  realm  of  rea^n  and  the  domain  of  the 
spirit." 

It  has  been  said  {far,  far  better  in  the  Book 
of  Zecbarlah :  "NO ;  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
salth  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 
Qod  bless  you. 


but  by  My  spirit. 
Thank  you  and 


Enough  Talk 
Cn 
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JAOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  sub- 
mit for  inclusion  In  the  Record  an  edl- 
Muskegon  Chronicle.  It 
fact  that  a  tax  increase 
Is  not  the  answier  to  fighting  inflation. 
The  initial  attadk  against  inflation  must 
be  a  reduction  In  nonessential  spending. 
The  editorial  follows: 

ENOT7CH  TaL*:  Kn,!,  StTRCHABCE  AND 
'  Spendtno 

Is  the  tax  biuldead?  We  think  it  U,  at 
least  for  this  yw.  And  deservedly  so. 

The  Administration  has  failed  to  make  i 
convincing  case  fqr  the  surcharge,  and  a  vast 
majority  of  AmeHcans — ^whose  feelings  on 
the  matter  are  being  tellingly  r^ected  by 
their  representatives  in  Congress — are  agreed 
that  the  initial  attack  against  inflation  must 
be  a  reduction  in  ^pending. 

Virtually  everyone  In  Washington  is  con- 
vinced that  the  chances  for  enactment  of 
the  10  per  cent  purtax  are  practically  nit 
everyone,  that  is,  except  the  President,  hit 
stable  of  economic  spokesmen,  and  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  and  Transportation. 

With  Wblte  House  prodding,  the  secre- 
taries presented  rery  devious  arguments  la 
favor  ot  the  tax.  Credit  for  the  most  bsre- 
faoed  ploy  goes  to  Transportation  Secretary 
Boyd  who  told  the  governors  of  the  statee 
last  week  that  th«  President  jwoposes  to  cut 
lilf^way  construction  funds  as  an  econoiay 
measure. 


Tbe  $4.4  biUion-a-year  federal  road  pro- 
gnun,  he  said,  might  be  cut  back  as  much  •• 
M  per  cent. 

•pte  proposal  is  an  affront — an  Insult — to 
the  intelligence  of  the  American  public,  de- 
ilgned  solely  to  mislead. 

Congress  is  demanding  that  the  Adminis- 
tration cut  down  the  federal  deficit.  But 
federal  highway  revenues  go  in  and  out  of 
«  (pedal  trust  f  imd  which  is  supported  by 
lijighway  taxes  and  Is  completely  outside  the 
admlnUtrative  budget. 

TO  let  these  revenues  acciuaulate  in  the 
trust  fund  Instead  of  spending  them  wotild 
do  absolutely  nothing  at  all  for  the  budget 
deficit.  It  might  be  argued  that  not  spend- 
ing some  $2  billion  that  normally  would  be 
q)ent  on  roculs  would  help  cool  off  a  boiling 
economy  and  thiu  be  antl-lnflationary.  But 
tbe  funds  would  not  be  "saved"  and  wlth- 
hcdding  them  would  not  constitute  a  deficit 
reduction  by  a  cut  In  spending. 

The  highway  expenditures  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Administration's  tl35  billion 
budget  that  Congress  wants  the  President  to 
cut— although  highway  beautificatlon  funds 
were  included — and  cutting  the  highway 
funds  wont  reduce  the  deficit  one  cent. 

Transportation  Secretary  Boyd  concluded 
his  message  to  the  governors  with  Invita- 
ttoDS  for  their  "oonunents."  Hell  get  some, 
•U  right,  and  we  hope  he'll  pass  them  along 
to  the  Wblte  House. 

They'll  provide  lnstr\ictlve  reading  as  well 
for  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler,  whose  fight 
for  the  surtax  this  week  reflected  no  credit  on 
Ui  high  office,  and  for  Oardner  Ackley.  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  who  warned  that  a  refusal  to 
nUse  taxes  will  cost  Americans  twice  as  much 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

Tlie  latter  threat  Is  a  scare  tactic,  pure  and 
rimple,  and  we'U  look  at  it  here,  saving 
Secretary  Fowler's  gambit  for  a  separate 
editorial. 

The  President,  according  to  Chairman 
AcUey,  predicts  that  an  overheated  economy 
wU  force  the  oost  of  living  up  from  4  to  6 
per  cent — the  sharpest  rise  in  16  years — un- 
lea  there  is  a  surtax,  in  which  case  he  says 
the  increase  will  be  held  to  only  2.5  per  cent. 

Tlie  ooBt  ot  living  index,  a  key  Indicator. 
Ii  the  statistical  sum  of  many  Important  and 
eoouplei  parts.  Some  of  these  parts,  such  as 
the  cost  of  medical  services,  have  risen  much 
faster  than  others  in  recent  years  whUe  com- 
modities in  general,  parUcxUarly  new  cars 
and  household  appliances,  have  climbed 
wry  slowly. 

If  we  are  Indeed  faced  with  runaway  In- 
flation—and  the  experts  are  by  no  means 
»greed  on  this — a  tax  increase  Is  a  very 
duhtoMB  remedy.  If  a  tax  increase  is  to  be 
effecUve  in  fighting  Inflation,  it  must  siphon 
off  dollars  that  otherwise  would  be  spent 
on  items  that  fuel   InfUtion. 

We  dont  think  the  public  will  cut  back  on 
vending  few  medical  care,  or  for  Oie  myriad 
"Out  work-a-day  services  that  contribute 
"Mst  to  the  high  cos*  of  living.  What  the 
eonwaaer  is  much  more  likely  to  do  is  de- 
i«r  purchases  of  diirable  goods,  such  as  cars 
•PPUaaces  and  trtevislon  sets— hurting  the 
wy  producers  who  have  done  the  moet 
<w«lltable  Job  of  holding  the  line  on  prices 
owr  the  last  decade. 

f^^**^**  *  *"  Increase  have  Impact  on 
Wderal  spending?  It  is  spending  on  this  level 
that  causes  the  strongest  inflaUonary  prea- 
WB^  and  demands  for  federal  funds  always 
•sceed  tbe  supply. 

A  tax  Increase  Is  not  the  answer.  The  first 
jn*  oC  defense  agaln*t  Inflation  is  reduction 
SJ?^'^"*^  spending.  The  President 
™«M  drt^  the  curtain  on  his  chorus  of 
2««nlc  double-talkers  and  take  the  first 
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Miaing  Haqihoag 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  B017TH  caxouma 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  27.  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Shreveport.  La.,  Journal  October  21, 1967, 
contains  a  very  fine  article  entitled 
"Mining  Haiphong,"  in  which  Miss  Edith 
Kermit  Roosevelt  discusses  the  pros  and 
cons  concerning  this  vital  seaport  in 
North  Vietnam. 

She  points  out  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  military  leaders  that  mining  the  port 
is  not  only  feasible  but  also  a  highly  de- 
sirable action  from  a  military  point  of 
view.  At  the  same  time  she  presents  argu- 
ments against  the  stand  taken  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  to  the  effect 
that  mining  Haiphong  Harbor  would  be 
useless.  The  careful  research  evident  in 
her  article  reveals  the  great  difBculties 
the  Soviet  Union  must  overcome  in  ship- 
ping military  supplies  on  the  Red  Chi- 
nese rail  system.  Moscow  radio  Wgh- 
lighted  these  difficulties  in  a  broadcast 
last  stmuner  stating  that  the  overland 
transport  of  freight  to  North  Vietnam 
met  with  frequent  delays  and  difficulties. 

This  excellent  article  is  an  unbiased 
account  of  an  important  issue  which  still 
requires  early  resolution.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WotJij)    "Offend"   Rkos:    Mikinc   Hajpronc 
(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 

Washington. — ^The  most  Important  goal 
of  the  Communists  In  Vietnam  is  to  prevent 
the  United  States  from  doing  what  It  could 
do  and  should  do  to  win  the  war.  In  this 
context,  the  AdministraUon's  fears  of  "esca- 
lation" dovetail  with  Moscow's  psychological 
warfare  program  of  nuclear  blackmail.  Our 
highly  organized  "peace"  front  too.  finds  a 
response  In  Administration  "restraints" 
which  prolong  the  war  and  add  to  US 
casualties. 

The  Administration's  refusal  to  mine  the 
port  of  Haiphong  is  an  important  example 
of  Moscow's  success  In  political  warfare. 
Practically  every  military  leader  has  urged 
that  the  port  be  closed  to  addition  to  lUUng 
the  restrictions  on  bombing  in  NcHth  Viet- 
nam. In  hearings  entlUed  "Air  War  Against 
North  Vietnam"  released  by  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary Preparedness  Subcommittee,  Adm. 
Ulysses  S.  O.  Sharp,  commander-in-chief  of 
U.S.  forces  in  the  Pacific,  said  that  the  Navy 
recommended  mining  as  the  preferred 
method  of  blocking  the  port.  He  said  that  the 
Navy  had  the  capability  to  accomplish  this 
"completely  feasible  and  simple  operation." 
Mines  could  be  laid  down  a  week  in  advance 
of  activating  them,  giving  the  United  States 
time  to  warn  foreign  ships. 

The  reason  the  port  of  Haiphong  is  not 
mined  has  nothing  to  do  with  military  or 
technical  reasons.  The  real  reason  slipped  out 
during  the  hearings,  Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer, 
U.S.  chief  of  naval  operations,  declared.  "We 
do  give  consideration  to  the  reaction  at 
China  and  Russia  when  we  consider  such 
problems,  for  Instance,  as  mining  the  harbor," 


What  this  adds  up  to  is  that  the  Adminis- 
tration does  not  wish  to  offend  Moscow  and 
Peking  by  halting  their  steadUy  mounting 
aid  to  the  Viet  Cong.  This  U  obvious  by 
the  smoke  screen  of  specious  military  argu- 
ments advanced  by  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara in  his  subconunittee  testimony.  He 
contended  that  it  was  useless  to  mine  Hai- 
phong, insisting  that  the  enemy  could  send 
what  It  needed  to  by  barges  or  by  land. 

His  position  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
views  of  military  experts.  They  do  not  l>elleve 
that  North  Vietnam  could  sustain  its  re- 
quired Import  rate  by  land,  raU  and  water 
from  Red  China.  What  was  left  unsaid  by 
McNamara  is  that  the  transfer  of  cargo  from 
ships  to  barges  would  be  hazardous  In  open 
seas.  The  material  would  be  a  sitting  duck 
for  an  air  attack  as  it  was  being  transpca1«d 
by  these  more  primitive,  vulnerable  means. 

In  a  broadcast  last  July  28,  Moscow  Radio 
Itself  pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties  in- 
volved In  using  land  routes  in  revolution- 
torn  Mainland  China.  Soviet  Commentator 
Leonid  Sergeyev  said  that  Moscow  had  been 
unable  to  reach  an  agreement  with  Mao  Tse- 
tung  on  aid  to  North  Vietnam.  The  Soviet 
broadcast  stated,  "The  overland  transport  of 
freight  directly  related  to  DRV  (North  Viet- 
nam) can  be  carried  out  Mily  through  tbe 
Chinese  Peoples  Republic,  which  is  the  only 
one  of  all  the  other  socialist  countries  with 
a  ccMnmon  frontier  with  Vietnam.  However, 
not  a  single  attempt  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment and  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Peking 
leadership  on  this  specific  question  has  been 
successful." 

Rep.  Melvln  R.  Laird  (B-Wls.)  Stressed 
recently  the  limited  efficiency  and  capeu:jty  of 
the  Red  Chinese  rail  system.  He  pointed  out 
that  a  complete  cargo  transfer  Is  required  for 
shipments  to  come  by  rail  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Bed  China.  When  goods  rea<ai  tbe 
Soviet-Chinese  border,  they  must  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Soviet  roadgage  track  to  the 
Chinese  standard  gage.  Even  after  that.  If  the 
railroad  tracks  have  been  damaged  or  cut  by 
U.S.  bombing,  additional  transfers  are  re- 
quired by  truck  between  connecting  points 
of  the  disrupted  stretch  of  rail. 

For  these  reasons  the  port  of  Haiphong  is 
Invaluable  as  the  means  for  bringing  in 
military  weaponry  for  use  against  our  forces. 
Recent  press  reports  confirm  this  by  revealing 
that  our  pilots  have  finally  been  allowed  to 
bcwnb  mUitary  complexes  in  Haiphong  where 
Soviet  helicopter  and  surface-to-air  missiles 
are  being  assembled.  According  to  Sen.  J. 
Strom  Thxirmond  (R-S.C),  knowledgeable 
and  hard  working  member  of  the  Military 
Preparedness  Sulxsommlttee.  "Air  Force  re- 
ports of  the  appearance  of  Soviet  MI-4  heli- 
copters in  North  Vietnam  provide  further 
documentation  that  the  port  at  Haiphong  la 
essential  to  the  supply  of  mUitary  equipment 
from  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  MI-6  Is  one  of  the  world's  largest  oper- 
ational helicopters  which  Is  capable  of  ferry- 
ing lao  troc^M  or  a  load  of  large  antiaircraft 
missiles  at  speeds  of  155  miles  an  hour.  It 
U  ice  feet  long  and  it  has  established  a 
record  of  lifUng  44.350  pounds  to  a  height  of 
more  than  a  mile.  There  has  been  speculation 
in  the  press  that  the  appearance  of  MI-6 
helicopters  in  North  Vietnam  was  required 
because  VS.  bombing  raids  made  land  routes 
so  haaardoxis.  These  large  heUoopters  are 
used  for  emergency  movement  of  military 
cargoes  and  will  be  of  prime  importance  to 
North  Vietnamese  operations.  According  to 
Senator  Thurmond : 

"The  logistic  problems  at  shipping  these 
large  heUoopters  are  such  that  they  have  to 
be  moved  by  sea  transportation.  Consequent- 
ly, it  Is  evident  that  the  oiUy  means  of  Intro- 
ducing   thetn    to    tbe    Vietnam    theater    la 
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tbrougb  the  Nortb  Vletnameae  port  ot  Hai- 
phong. Thl»  serve*  aa  additional  rationale  lor 
the  cloeure  of  that  port,  which  our  leading 
mUltary  authoeltiea  haw  reoommended  tlma 
titer  time." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OCT 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  oomracncirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  October  23,  1967 
Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  with 
a  feeing  of  disappointment  and  of  "1 
told  you  so"  that  I  read  the  foUowlng 


extebsion  op  remarks 
HON.  EpWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  cAi.iroxm* 
IN  THE  HO  aSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thuraiay,  October  26.  1967 

Mr.  ROY:  JAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
1967  Clean  f^  Act  Amendments  sched- 
uled for  coi^ideration  by  the  House  next 
week.  I  belllBve  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  be  inteffested  in  the  comments  of 


ttandarda  for  Cili/omia.  vhereas  the  Itvr- 
phy  version  aUoioM  Califomians  to  estabUA 
the  staruUiTds  thty  themselves  determine  that 
they  need  in  ordtr  to  regain  the  clear  air  thtt 
they  need  for  haalthy  living.  As  President  of 
the  Loe  Angeles  County  Medical  Association, 
Dr.  Boyle,  why  U  it  Imperative  that  we  Ctli- 
tornlans  retain  the  right  to  set  our  own 
standards? 

BoTix.  There  jare  several  reasons.  First  of 
all,  the  kinds  dl  air  pollution  we  have  Is 
Los  Angeles  Coi^nty  at  the  present  time  an 
somewhat  unlqtie  to  us  although  they  do 
affect  other  metropolitan  areas  In  the  United 
States.  We  have  jhad  intensive  efforts  to  co&< 
trol  stationary  sources  of  air  pollutants  for 
a  number  of  years  that  have  been  moderately 
successful.  At  t}ie  present  time,  our  prindpoj 
problems  relate  .to  the  pollutants  which  art 
emitted  from  a-^tomobile  exhaust. 

The  principal  problem  we  have  here,  again 
Is   In    unburneq    hydrocarbons   which  then 


SitoSL"  Which  aipU^i^TlntoeOctoSTr    70*:^  Tea^  aTp^IluU^n^^ontrol  au-    SJ^ScnLVgTriaT^S^i'ea^t 


26, 1967,  New  York  Times  entitled  "House 
Out  of  Control."  What  really  did  the 
poor  New  York  Times  expect?  And  what 
do  they  expect  from  the  Republican 
Party  next  year?  It  is  time  to  stop,  listen, 
and  think. 
Tbit  editorial  follows: 

HoiTSB  Out  ov  Contboi. 
What  ever  happened  to  the  so-called  new 
breed  of  responsible,  constructive,  modem- 
,  minded  EepubUcana  In  the  Hoxise?  Repre- 
■entatlve  Ford  of  Michigan,  the  minority 
leader,  and  his  coUeagues  started  off  the  year 
bravely  enough,  presenting  their  alternative 
propoaals  to  thoee  contained  In  the  State  of 
the  Union  message  and  assuring  everyone 
that  the  obetructlonlat  alliance  with  the 
Southern  Democrats  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
In  recent  weeks,  however,  negativism  and 
arid  partlsanahlp  have  prevailed.  Responsi- 
ble legislators  in  both  parties  k.now  perfectly 
weU  that  no  budget  can  be  reduced  by  pick- 
ing a  figure  out  pf  the  air  and  arbltrarUy  as- 
serting that  total  spending  la  to  be  cut  by 
that  amoimt.  A  budget  la  an  expression  of 
programs  that  Congress  has  already  estab- 
lished. The  only  useful  approach  Is  to  ana- 
lyze those  programs,  ol^e  by  one,  and  decide 
which  of  them  can  be  reduced,  postponed 
or  eliminated. 

Such  decisions  can  be  debated  on  their 
merits  and  in  a  factual  framework.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  for  the  rider  which  Republi- 
cans and  Southern  Democrats  joined  In  at- 
taching to  the  routine  resolution  extending 
the  qiendlng  authority  of  those  depart- 
ments whose  money  bills  have  not  yet  been 
approved.  It  may  sound  good  to  say  that  the 
House  has  ordered  the  Administration  -to 
•lash  q>endlng  by  $8  bllUon.  but  everyone 
who  tinderstands  budgeting  knows  that  this 
Is  Just  playing  to  the  gallery. 

If  the  resolution  was  demagogic,  the 
adamant  opposition  among  House  Republi- 
cans to  rent  subsidies  and  model  cities  ez- 
prenes  a  disquieting  refusal  to  thmk 
through  tirban  needs  and  to  act  upon  them. 
The  meager  compromlBe  patched  up  yester- 
<lay  by  House-Senate  conferees  will.  If  ap- 
proved, permit  these  two  programs  to  go 
limping  forward,  but  It  underscores  the 
rural-and-suburban  bias  of  most  House  Re- 
publicans, who  are  only  too  eager  to  turn 
their  bflck  upon  the  dtles.  ^ 

Not  all  of  the  IrresponslbUlty  Is  confined 
to  the  House  or  to  the  O.OP.  But  the  slgnlfl- 
eant  development  In  Congress  is  a  House  of 
Representatives  out  of  conWol.  In  fleeful  but 
Shortsighted  partisanship,  most  House  Re- 
publicans have  joined  with  the  reactionary 
backwoodsmen  among  the  Southern  Demo- 
crats and  are  rampaging  against  any  and  all 
domestic  programs.  Before  rushing  any  fur- 
ther In  this  direction.  Representative  Ford 
and  other  House  Republican  leaders  need  to 
remonber  their  predecessors  who  followed 
that  same  dead-end  street  and  met  with 
npudlatlon  from  the  voters. 


thorities  who  have  endorsed  California's 
continued  aggressive  auto  smog  control 
program  as  the  only  way  for  our  State 
to  meet  the  unique  and  critical  circum- 
stances whi^h  have  caused  Califomla  to 
experience  'toe  most  severe  photochemi- 
cal air  pollution  problem  in  the  world." 
The  comments  follow: 

CALITORlicA       LECISLATTrXK.       ASSEIC- 

BLT,  COMMrmE  ON  TaauspoBTA- 
TIOM  Airs  COMKZSCI, 

1  October  25, 1967. 

Hon.  Edward  B.  Rotbal, 
House  of  Refresentatives, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  9otbal:  Remarks  supporting  the 
present  version  of  Section  208  (b)  of  The  Air 
Quality  Act  were  read  into  the  Congressional 
Record  on  October  llUi  by  two  Michigan 
Congressmen:  Representatives  John  D.  Dln- 
gell  and  Janaee  Harvey.  I  have  taken  this  op- 
portunity to  respond  to  those  remarks  foe  I 
feel  that  the  present  version  of  208(b)  re- 
flects the  iTUterests  of  no  one  but  the  auto 
industry.       \ 

In  the  endloaed  transcript  of  a  conference 
telephone  cil.  I  expressed  my  concern  over 
vehicle  air  pollution  to  Califomla  medical, 
research  an4  public  health  specialists.  The 
persons  to  wtiom  I  addressed  these  questions 
are  but  three  of  a  large  number  of  air  pollu- 
tion specialists  In  California  from  whom  such 
information  could  have  been  elicited.  As  you 
can  see,  they  are  unanimous  In  their  agree- 
ment that  C^ifornla  must  retain  the  right 
le  air  pollution  standards, 
•pe  that  this  Infcxmatlon  might 
butlon  equal  to  that  afforded 
of  Congresemen  Dlngell  and 
!ver,  it  Is  for  you  to  use  In  what- 
you  wish.  Thank  you  for  yo\ir 
ia(ter. 

>iy. 

John  Fbancis  Fokan. 


to  set  vehlc 

I  would 
be  given 
the    remark 
Harvey:  hov 
ever  manne 
help  In  this  I 


Mr.  Spei 
transcript 
made  on 


er,  the  following  is  an  edited 
f  a  conference  telephone  call 
tober  24.  1967,  between  Hon. 
John  Fraqcis  Foran,  chairman  of  the 
Califomla  Assembly  Committee  on 
Transportation  and  Commerce;  Joseph 
Boyle,  M.B>.,  president  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Cointy  Medical  Association; 
Arthur  A.  Atklsson,  Jr.,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Urban  Ecology  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California; 
and  John  A.  Maga,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Air  Sanita  iion  of  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  fublic  Health.  Emphasis  has 
been  addeil  at  certain  points  by  being 
italicized : 

PoRAN :  P  rst  of  all,  I  understand  that  the 
Dingell  ven  Ion  of  208B  sets  up  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  i  ducation  and  Welfare  as  the  only 
person  who   can  establish  exhaust  emission 


Los  Angeles  Ccfinty  that  for  a  number  of 
years  we  have  liad  conditions  in  the  atmo$- 
phere  which  could  have  produced  the  kind 
of  health  dtsaiters  that  have  occurred  to 
other  areas  sucp  as  In  London  and  Donon 
and  In  New  Tone  City  most  recently.  We  tin 
have  good  scleatlflc  evidence  which  demon- 
strates that  for  people  who  have  chronic 
lung  disease  such  as  pulmonary  emphysema, 
chronic  broncbltis.  asthma,  pulmonary  a- 
brosis  that  the  air  pollution  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area  does^  lead  to  a  very  distinct  de- 
terioration in  the  condition  of  these  Indi- 
viduals. We  harve  seen  a  number  of  oths 
people  whose  deaths  we  are  quite  certain 
have  been  precipitated  by  Intervals  of  In- 
creased air  pollution.  We  have  seen  patients 
In  this  area  w^o  have  developed  a  prlmaij 
form  of  lung  di|ease  which  Is  somewhat  com- 
parable to  thatt  which  Is  observed  in  tbe 
Tokyo-Tokahaiiia  area  In  which  the  consUta- 
ents  of  air  pollution  produce  a  sensltiTitr 
type  of  bronchitis  which  then  can  lead  ulti- 
mately to  chitonic  obstructive  pulmonaiy 
emphysema,  pi^lmonary  fibrosis  and  In  manx 
Instahces  deatli  due  to  this  disease. 

We  have  obierved  other  changes  in  th»   i 
lungs,  such  as  Jorms  of  inflammation  of  thi  ' 
lung  cells  In  the  breathing  sacs  or  air  as 
which,   when   we  examine   them   under  tlM 
microscope,  cao  be  seen  to  be  undlstlnguiili- 
able  from  cancer  cells. 

All  of  these  effects  that  we  have  obserwd 
can  be  reverse^  by  filtering  the  polluted  iJi 
out  of  the  at>iosphere  that  the  patient  li 
breathing.  Wi^  these  observations  in  front 
of  us,  we  believe  that  unless  there  is  *o«« 
dra5t<c  action\taken  soon  that  this  area  t» 
the  future  coiild  become  uninhabitable.  W* 
are  faced  uHth  the  proposition  that  ve  tn 
almost  daily  nito  advising  patients  that  fnm 
their  health  standpoint  that  it  tcould  be  de- 
sirable that  tkey  do  leave  the  Los  Angela 
area.  \ 

Poban.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Atni- 
son,  you  are^urrently  the  Director  of  tin 
Institute  for  liban  Ecology  at  the  Unlvenlty 
of  Southern  Califomla.  I  understand  jou 
helped  develop  exhaust  emission  standirti 
for  the  1966  Califomla  cars.  These  are  thi 
same  standarcfs  federal  law  requires  on  iB 
1968  cars,  wiat  U  your  opinion  of  the* 
Standards  and  the  testing  techniques  upoa 
which  they  ari  based? 

Atkisson.  Hirst,  I  think  we  have  to  gobsdt 
a  long  time  In  history  to  the  time  *•»«] 
was  Involved  frith  the  Air  PoUuUon  Control 
District  m  Lof  Angeles.  ...  We  only  imp^ 
fectly  underMood  the  dimensions  of  m 
photochemicii  smog  problem.  Our  «««*• 
standings  as  to  the  leays  that  it  might  fn* 
and  expand  oi  a  function  of  population  ^ 
crease  were  ihiperfeet.  It  was  ''ff'''"**r2 
b^cfcdrop  thdt  the  first  standards  «"<*• 
which  providelfor  a  level  of  275  parts  P"'  **" 
lion  in  the  exhaust  stream  of  each  '>eM» 
There  are  a  dpupU  of  critical  factors  oW 
this  standard  xoday. 
First  of  aUl  thU  standard  U  palpablf  »- 
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capable  of  solving  and  keeping  solved  the 
Uu  Angeles  smog  problem.  The  projection 
that  tee  have  made  of  vehicle  population 
froith  would  suggest  that  by  1975.  if  toe  are 
to  reduce  vehicle  exhaust  emissions  to  about 
the  level  that  existed  in  1940.  tcill  require  an 
exhaust  emission  standard  of  somewhere  be- 
tveen  50  and  100  parts  per  million.  Now  this 
is  just  about  a  third  of  the  level  presently 
authorized  in  both  the  California  and  the  new 
federal  standard.  So  when  the  Secretary  of 
HSV  is  0ven  the  standards  fixing  authority 
and  ute  confront  a  situation  where  the  stand- 
ards that  have  been  recommended  and 
adopted  by  federal  bodies  are  three  times  as 
high  as  we  know  will  be  required  in  Los 
Angeles  within  the  next  decade,  then  I  think 
we  face  the  situation  tttat  toe  ought  to  be 
apprehensive  about. 

Tbe  second  point  Is  that  the  standard  It- 
self Is  buUt  on  really  the  assumption  that 
tbe  Mississippi  River  and  a  leaky  bathroom 
faucet  are  both  the  same  because  we  are 
talking  about  a  standard  that  expresses  tbe 
amount  of  a  pollutant  per  million  parts  of 
a  moving  exhaust  stream.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  larger,  more  ezp>ensive,  more  aflluent 
American  cars  emit  a  great  deal  more  exhaust 
volume  to  the  atmoshere  than  do  smaller 
vehicles.  Note  if  we  were  to  convert  this 
standard  to  the  basis  by  which  the  atmos- 
phere is  really  polluted,  that  is,  the  amount 
of  pollution  actually  emitted  from  the  tail 
pipe,  per  mile  driven,  per  hour  operated,  or 
to  some  equivalent  basis,  we  would  have  a 
real  capability  to  build  incentives  into  the 
market  place,  to  alter  the  mix  of  vehicles 
that  are  now  traveling  the  road.  We  would 
establish  equality  of  treatment  between  mo- 
torists and  we  would  probably  move  our  pro- 
gram further  down  the  pike  more  rapidly 
than  the  present  program  seems  to  be  capa- 
ble of  moving  ua. 

And  yet  this  disability  has  been  built  into 
the  federal  program  and  if  there  is  value  in 
altering  the  basis  for  the  standards  we  will  be 
unable  to  realize  those  values  because  the 
system  has  been  frozen  by  the  Secretary  and 
by  the  Department  in  terms  of  the  Dingell 
tnendment. 

PotAK.  Mr.  Atkisson,  would  there  be  any 
administrative  problem  between  the  state 
and  federal  authorities  if  Califomla  went 
ahead  and  developed  naore  strlneent  stand- 
ards? 

Atkisson.  None  that  I  can  conceive  of  or 
none  that  camiot  be  solved.  r;ie  jHtromoiint 
problem  we  face  is  that  ifs  a  lot  easier  for 
the  American  automobile  industry  to  build  a 
vehicle  that  conforms  to  just  one  national 
standard  than  to  try  to  produce  a  product 
vhich  is  safe  for  all  environments. 

But  the  whole  point  of  the  program  is  that 
vx  must  produce  products  that  are  safe  in 
oU  0/  the  environments  in  which  they  will 
be  operated,  and  those  environments  are  not 
we  same,  therefore  the  standards  cannot  be 
the  same.  For  example,  Los  Angeles  has  an 
average  annual  wind  speed  of  about  62  miles 
per  hour.  Boston,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an 
average  annual  wind  speed  of  nearly  double 
tnat  amount,  about  12.2  miles  per  hour.  What 
ttls  number  tells  us  Is  that  a  unit  of  pouJ- 
uon  put  into  the  air  of  Los  Angeles  vrtll  pro- 
duce twice  the  effect  of  the  same  unit  of 
pollution  put  Into  the  air  of  Boston.  To  put 

potter  way,  two  tons  of  hydrocarbon  loss 
in  BostOTi  are  worth  one  ton  of  hydrocarbon 
»«»  in  Los  Angeles.  And  this  means  our 
noMard  has  to  be  twice  as  restrictive  as  the 
"aailord  in  Boston.  Now  even  if  this  did 
produce  administraUve  inconveniences,  it 
°*wnes  a  program  necesHty.  a  criterion  that 
we  have  to  honor. 

rJ!?1^;?'''  ***«*•  y°"  «^«  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
^JL  ^  Sanitation  for  the  Califomla  De- 
Pwtaient  Of  Public  Health  and  have  been 
worung  on  the  Califomla  air  poUuUon  prob- 
i~,i*  w"  '"*^"-  ■""^t  values  do  you  think 
^^i  .  ■*""^  "y  allowing  CallfornU  to 
o^ue  in  Its  pioneering  work  to  rid  our 
atmosphere  of  smog? 
l**".  BasicaUy.  aUouing  California  to  con- 


tinue its  pioneering  effort  to  clear  our  atmos- 
phere of  smog  is  the  best  way  to  insure  that 
the  needs  of  our  State  are  met.  Meeting  these 
needs  is  essential  for  the  health  and  welfara 
of  the  people  of  California. 

Research  In  Califomla  has  shown  that  the 
severe  photochemical  air  poUutlon  problem 
is  caused  by  emissions  by  a  lairge  number  of 
automobiles  and  the  unique  meteorology  and 
topography  of  many  places  In  the  State.  Now 
California  has  by  far  the  most  severe  photo- 
chemical air  pollution  problem  in  the  world. 
To  Illustrate,  the  Califomla  standard  for 
photochemical  oxidant,  this  is  an  air  quality 
standard,  now  is  fifteen  hundredths  of  a  part 
per  million  of  oxidant  for  one  hour,  and  this 
represents  an  air  pollution  level  where  eye 
Irritation,  vegetation  damage,  and  vlslbUity 
Impairment  are  first  experienced.  During  the 
years  1964  and  1966,  Pasadena  and  Azusa  In 
Los  Angeles  County  exceeded  this  standard 
for  oxidant  about  150  times  per  year  In  each 
of  the  two  years.  Most  of  the  cities  outside 
of  Califomla  where  oxidant  is  also  measured 
continuously,  the  same  standard  was  ex- 
ceeded only  four  to  eight  days  per  year  dur- 
ing. 64  and  '66.  Denver  is  the  city  with  the 
most  frequent  photochemical  smog  attacks 
outside  of  California.  And  here  the  stand- 
ards were  exceeded  about  18  times  per  year  in 
the  two  year  period.  So  we  can  see  that  the 
frequency  of  smog  attacks  in  Los  Angeles 
area,  Pasadena  and  Azusa  specifically,  is 
from  eight  to  twenty  times  that  Of  the  other 
cities  outside  of  California. 

The  motor  vehicle  pollution  control  pro- 
gram must  be  designed  to  reduce  emissions 
to  an  acceptable  level  In  the  Los  Angeles 
area  to  satisfy  Califomians.  Because  the  de- 
termining factor  in  the  degree  of  control 
needed  is  the  air  quality  in  Los  Angeles, 
studies  on  1)  the  occurrence  and  effects  of 
photochemical  smog,  2)  the  degree  of  con- 
trol required  for  emissions,  and  3)  the  effects 
of  control  efforts  on  air  quality  must  be 
conducted  in  the  air  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
Extensive  data  on  aU  these  Items  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  obtained  by  agencies  In 
Califomla  as  part  of  their  ongoing  program. 
So  these  agencies  using  this  data  are  in  the 
best  position  to  determine  what's  needed  for 
California. 

California  was  the  first  to  recognize  the 
photochemical  air  pollution  problem.  It  was 
the  first  to  establish  air  quality  and  motor 
vehicle  emission  standards,  specifically  di- 
rected at  the  motor  vehicle  created  air  pollu- 
tion problem.  It  v>as  the  first  to  enact  legis- 
lation for  controlling  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sions, the  first  to  establish  a  program  to  con- 
trol these  sources,  and  the  first  to  have  con- 
trol systems  installed  on  cars.  California  htis 
already  added  evaporative  emission  stand- 
ards, standards  for  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and 
has  adopted  more  strict  standards  to  be 
effective  in  mo.  And  exhaust  standards  even 
more  strict  than  those  for  1970  will  be  needed 
tn  the  future.  Now  these  measures  are  needed 
in  California  and  they  are  stringent  measures. 
California  should  not  be  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  rely  solely  on  the  federal 
government  for  its  needs. .  California  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  solving  its  problem 
and  it  must  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Most  of  the  research  that  has  been  done 
on  the  photochemical  air  pollution  problem 
has  been  done  in  California.  This  research 
was  conducted  by  many  groups,  state  and 
local  agencies,  imlversltles,  research  insti- 
tutions, Industry  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. Most  of  the  data  on  the  occurrence  In 
nature  of  photochemical  air  pollution  Is  also 
from  California.  As  a  resiUt  of  this  extensive 
effort,  California  has  broad  experience  in 
studying  and  deaUng  with  the  problem,  In 
standards  for  air  quality  and  motor  vehicle 
emissions,  and  In  the  actual  control  of  theee 
emissions.  The  solution  to  the  photochemical 
air  pollution  problem  requires  all  of  the 
available  capabilities,  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, be  directed  to  the  problem.  This  would 
he  done  if  California  is  permitted  to  continue 
to  establUh  its  own  motor  vehicle  emission 
standards. 
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Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct honor  for  me  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  a  splen- 
did address  by  my  good  friend.  Prank  A. 
Nemec,  president  of  Lykes  Bros.  Steam- 
ship Co.,  New  Orleans,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  receipt  of  the  1966  National  Defense 
Transportation  Award 

Prank  Nemec  Is  a  f arsighted  leader  In 
the  shipping  industry  of  our  country,  who 
is  doing  a  splendid  job  in  directing  the 
operations  of  a  great  shipping  line.  He  is 
most  deserving  of  tills  recognition  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  consultation  with 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
based  on  nominees  offered  by  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Transportation  Associa- 
tion. 

This  important  award,  given  annually 
for  the  past  18  years,  is  presented  to  the 
citizen  of  our  country  who  lias  contrib- 
uted most  to  defense  transportation. 
Prank  Nemec  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  those  shipping  company  executives 
who  have  provided  insight,  imagination 
and  hard  work  to  meeting  the  problems 
and  the  needs  of  our  Nation  for  the  most 
efficient  transportation  system  for  the 
United  States. 

In  his  address,  delivered  on  October  6, 
1967,  Mr.  Nemec  sets  forth,  in  an  incisive 
manner,  the  problems  of  our  maritime 
industry  and  the  bright  future  which  the 
industry  has  if  we  will  only  meet  the 
challenges  we  face  in  a  constructive,  pos- 
itive manner. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
me  to  commend  Prank  Nemec  for  his 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of  our 
country  and  Its  defense,  and  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  mjT  colleagues  this  fine 
speech  he  made  on  the  rUght  he  was  hon- 
ored with  the  1966  National  Defense 
Transportation  Award.  Mr.  Nemec's  ad- 
dress, entitled  "No  Man  Uves  Unto  Him- 
self," and  a  press  announcement  on  the 
NDTA  award,  follows 

No    Man    Lives    Unto    WnrBwj,^ 
(By  Prank  A.  Nemec) 

I  am  privUeged  to  have  been  selected  to 
receive  the  National  TransportaUon  Award 
Symbolically  this  award  recognizes  the  great 
oontrlbuUons  of  my  fellow  officers  and  as- 
sociates in  Lykes.  and  Indeed  of  the  American 
steamship  Industry,  to  the  national  defense. 

Pollowlng  In  the  steps  of  many  distin- 
guished predecessors,  men  whose  names  toll 
the  bell  of  progress  In  transportation,  I  ac- 
cept this  award  with  humility  and  in  a  spirit 
of  rededlcation  to  the  many  men  and  women 
of  Lykes — both  ashore  and  afloat — who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  our  national  Inter- 
est. Previous  recipients  have  Included  dis- 
tinguished engineers,  admlnlstratora  and 
business  executives,  famous  Inventors,  chair- 
men of  House  and  Senate  committees,  and  a 
great  university— men  like  Sikorsky,  De 
Long.  Douglas,  Magnuson.  Harris,  Haugbton 
and  Trlppe.  Now  this  award  U  presented  to 

me,  and  through  me,  to  the  people  of  Lykes 

for  no  man  lives  unto  himself. 

Over  the  yean,  Lykes  has  served  our  na- 
tion both  In  the  time  of  peace  aAd  In  time 
of  war — and  In  doing  so — ^has  created  a  great 
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organization  Inunened  in  the  principle  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  commerce  and  de- 
fense of  tbe  United  States. 

During  World  War  II  and  In  tbe  rebablUta- 
tion  tbat  followed,  in  Korea,  and  today  tn 
Soutbeaat  Asia — tlie  ablpa  and  tbe  men  and 
women  of  Lykee  have  served  their  nation  In 
time  of  need.  Never  has  our  country  called 
that  we  have  not  answered  in  full  measure — 
regardless  of  cost  and  private  interest — for 
well  we  know  tbe  Importance  of  sea-lift  to 
the  defense  and  to  tbe  economic  and  poUtl- 
cal  Interests  of  our  nation. 

Aside  from  significant  carryings  of  military 
and  economic  aid  In  our  regular  operations, 
Lykes,  today,  has  fourteen  new  seU-sustaln- 
Ing  ships  under  direct  charter  to  the  Navy — 
more  new  sblps  tban  all  other  private  or  pub- 
lic sources  combined.  Tbls,  tben.  is  living 
evidence  of  our  purposeful  support  of  our 
common  defense.  We  of  Lykes,  wear  our  serv- 
ice stripes  openly  and  proudly — with  apolo- 
gies to  no  man.  So  long  as  our  nation  calls — 
so  long  shall  we  serve. 

The  winds  of  change  are  blowing  on  the 
seslanes  of  the  world  and,  during  the  next 
two  decades,  ovir  nation  must  earmark  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  total  economic  re- 
sources to  the  support  of  an. enlarged  and 
revitalised  merchant  fleet. 

Today,  tbs  United  States,  Involved  In  an 
expanded  mlUtary  oonunltment  In  all  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  with  war  clouds  over- 
hanging other  vital  areas,  must  recognize 
that  its  maritime  resources  are  strained  to  the 
breaking  point.  Despite  massive  use  of  air- 
power,  ocean  transportation  moves  more  than 
97%  of  all  military  cargo  and  almost  100%  of 
vital  economic  supplies  to  Viet  Nam  and  the 
rest  of  Southeast  Asa.  Even  about  80%  of  all 
Air  Faroe  cargo  for  Viet  Nam  moves  by  sea. 

The  magnificent  armada  of  merchant  ships 
constructed  to  help  win  World  War  II — now 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age — has  reached 
the  end  of  Its  useful  life.  In  the  relatively 
near-term  future  it  will  be  mcreaslngly  diffi- 
cult to  find  suitable  ships  and  crews  to  carry 
necessary  military  cargoes  without  damage 
to  our  International  trade  aiKl  balance  of 
payments. 

A  substantial  enlargement  of  the  present 
conflict  or  need  for  significant  mlUtary  inter- 
vention in  some  other  area  of  the  world 
would  require  mobilization  In  the  military 
sea-lift  of  most  of  our  vital  cargollner  sblps. 

Let  me  Illustrate  this!  During  1967-1968. 
military  requirements  of  dry-cargo  sea-lift  to 
all  areas  of  the  world  will  aggregate  about 
30,000,000  tons,  of  which  the  private  sector 
will  provide  about  two-thirds. 

But — and  mark  this  well — neither  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet  nor  the  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service  have  much  more 
sea-lift  capability  in  reserve.  The  inactive 
NDRF  consists  of  about  1,100  ships— of  which 
only  a  handful  are  suitable  for  use  in  the 
present  emergency. 

As  a  practical  matter,  any  significant  en- 
largement of  military  sea-lift  requirements 
during  the  balance  of  this  year  must  be  sat- 
isfied by  the  ready  ships  ships  of  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine. 

Yet — and  this  Is  often  overlooked — we  are 
not  fighting  a  conventional  war.  In  this  new 
mllltary-polltical-economic  form  of  total 
warfare  it  is  abundantly  plain  that  cargoes 
necessary  to  support  the  civilian  economy 
of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  are  as  Important 
to  the  overall  requirements  of  the  United 
States  effort  as  direct  military  cargoes.  These 
cargoes  also  require  sea-lift. 

A  few  years  from  now  the  slttiation  will  be 
even  more  critical.  During  the  1970's.  our 
nation  will  be  face  to  face  with  the  un- 
pleasant truth  that  it  will  be  without  the 
support  of  an  effective  United  States  mer- 
chant fleet  even  for  limited  wars  stich  as  the 
Horean  or  Viet  Nam  oonfllcts. 

Looking  into  the  "70^,  tb»  situation  Is 
frightful.  With  the  exception  of  the  sub- 
sidised eaiBollner  fleet,  most  segments  of  the 


Amertcan  IMehant  Marine  win  be  otaolete. 
^Mdflcally,  the  vast  majority  o<  the  IISTS 
nucleus  fleet,  the  Katiooal  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet,  tbe  eo-c&lled  tramp  or  contract  ear- 
rleiB,  and  most  imsubeldized  Uner  Sblpe  bave 
limited  remaining  life.  It  is  plain  tbat  In 
the  future  tlae  United  States  defense  estal}- 
llshment  m^  becc«ae  Increasingly  reliant 
upon  tbe  subsidized  cargollner  segment  of 
the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  for  sea- 
lift  availability  even  in  cases  of  limited 
emergency. 

By  1971,  OQT  total  ocean-going  merchant 
marine,  exclusive  of  the  then  all  but  worth- 
less World  War  n  ships,  will  consist  only 
of  about  400  fehlps — Including  230  subsidized 
cargollners  and  130  tankships.  In  1973.  the 
number  of  useful  sblps  will  drop  to  about 
350 — wltb  Utile  Improvement  in  sigbt  untu 
after  1975.     4 

I  have  called  the  five  years— 1971-1976— 
our  years  of  crisis.  American  shipyards  and 
component  suppliers  caught  In  the  deluge 
of  naval  and!  maritime  orders  will  be  bard- 
pressed  to  Eiake  deliveries  before  1972,  at 
tbe  earliest,  tt  was  for  tbese  reasons  that  in 
my  appearance  this  year  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  the  Merchant  Marine,  I 
urged  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Ameri- 
can Steamsb^  Lines  tbat  for  these  five  years 
of  crisis,  Am^can  shipowners  be  authorized 
to  build  shlpe  abroad  for  registry  under  tbe 
American  flat — without  penalty  or  discrimi- 
nation. But  this  is  not  to  be.  So  It  seems 
inevitable  th^t  In  the  endless  patchwork  of 
out  nation's  ifiaritlme  policy,  selected  units  of 
our  antiquatM  and  obsolete  World  War  II 
fleet  must  bi  refurbished  at  great  cost  tmd 
expense — a  <x>etly  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
self-interest  land  national  folly. 

As  a  natl<p,  we  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  seapower  Is  not  a  single  element  but  a 
very  complex  structtire — ^wtth  built-in  time 
delays — the  e^entlal  elements  of  which  must 
Include : 

1.  A  formidable  naval  fieet  made  up  of  sur- 
face, underwater  and  air  units: 

2.  A  naval  Auxiliary  which,  In  time  of  need, 
must  consist  largely  of  merchant  shlpe  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  adequate  logistic  support 
for  our  arme^l  fcwees  overseas;  and 

3.  A  merchant  fieet  of  sufficient  residxial 
size  to  provide  eea-llft  for  the  essential 
sinews  of  wa^. 

More  than!  any  other  single  factor,  the  fu- 
ture state  and  size  of  the  merchant  marine 
can  limit  our  nation's  ability  to  apply  effec- 
tively the  fiill  measure  of  our  military  and 
economic  stsength  as  rapidly  and  as  force- 
fully as  maf  be  required  by  future  events. 
Herein  lie  the  seeds  of  national  disaster  I  We 
stand  before  the  world — a  military  and  eco- 
nomic gollat]k — with  feet  of  clay  I 

Yet  this  need  not  be  so.  At  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  vnlon  is  rapidly  expanding  its 
maritime  capability,  building  sblps  both  at 
home  and  abroad  and  In  the  process  of  ex- 
pending lar^  amounts  of  badly  needed  for- 
eign exchange — our  nation  has  fumbled  with 
indecision.    { 

The  United  States  cannot  long  remain  the 
greatest  mijtaty  power  on  earth  with  an 
over-age  an<|  Inadequate  maritime  fieet.  Cost 
effectiveness! seems  to  have  become  a  goal — 
rather  than'  a  tool;  short-term  expedients 
have  been  iignifled  as  long-term  policies; 
and  as  a  cottsequence,  our  national  security 
and  a  vital  segment  of  our  total  economic 
strength  are  In  Jeopardy. 

On  the  oftier  hand,  while  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  [U.S.  Merchant  Marine  may  lead 
to  a  national  disaster,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
steaming  full  speed  ahead  with  a  program 
to  become  the  world's  leading  maritime  na- 
tion. Already,  Russia,  today,  has  more  cargo 
ships  In  Its  I  active  merchant  fleet  than  the 
United  Stat4B,  though  our  overall  toimage  Is 
greater.  Rxisla  is  building  nearly  12  mer- 
chant shlpe  to  each  of  ours.  Russia  has  con- 
tracted for  9t  has  under  construction  today 
656  merchant  ships  totaling  over  4.5  million 
deadweight  ions  compared  with  our  48  shlpe 


of  641,000  deadlrelght  tons.  It  seems  to  m 
that  tbe  Russian  Bear  Is  not  the  land-loriQ. 
brown  bear,  but  rather  the  polar  bear  who 
thrives  in  an  envlTonmeiLt  both  cold  aM 
wet.  I 

Yet.  while  our  merchant  marine  prognm 
have  faltered,  lihe  subsidized  common  car- 
rier companies  have  built  shlpe  to  the  Umtt 
Of  the  available  shipyard  subsidies.  As  a  con. 
sequence,  today  the  United  States  has  tbt 
fijiest  cargollner  fleet  on  tbe  high  seas  sdii 
the  165  new  ships  built  or  buUdlng  are  tb* 
envy  of  the  entire  world. 

With  heavy  emphasis  on  constructi(m  tad 
design  which  Imftrove  endurance  and  re- 
liability, tbe  speeds  of  these  new  ships,  caifo. 
handling  abilities,  and  crew  conditions  have 
been  substantially  Improved.  Their  heavy-lift 
cargo  gear,  ca^go-handllng  flezlbUlty,  fea- 
tures such  as  strengthened  decks,  quick- 
openlng  hatchet  and  many  other  specialized 
capaUUUes  male  these  ships  the  finest  groap 
of  military  avuLlllaries  in  the  entire  worU 
today — bar  non». 

Consider  this'  one  fact — ^today.  the  TTnlted 
States  has  in  operation  three  times  as  maoj 
twenty-knot  catrgollners  as  the  rest  of  tbt 
world  combined. 

Presently,  In  the  absence  of  full  moblllai. 
tlon  and  becai^se  of  our  need  to  earn  and 
conserve  badly  needed  foreign  exchange, 
many  of  theee  ships  have  been  retained  Is 
their  commercial  trades — but  they  are  ready 
and  available  to  the  defense  establishment 
whenever  required  by  ovir  national  Interests. 
But — and  mark  this  oar efiilly — since  1957  tbe 
155  new  shlpe  which  the  subsidized  lines  ban 
built  or  now  h^ve  building  have  released  la 
equal  number  M  C-2  and  C-3  type  shlpe— 
most  of  which  are  now  serving  In  the  South- 
east Asia  sea-lift.  Without  this  shlpbuUdliit 
program,  which  represents  an  expenditure  a( 
ooiporate  funds  aggregating  more  than  $1 
billion,  the  United  States  would  be  In  din 
straits  today. 

While  this  aCcomidlshment  is  gratlfylm 
the  thirteen  ccxupanies  presently  ossodsted 
In  tbe  Committee  of  Amertcan  SteamsUp 
Lines  are  on  the  verge  d  exciting  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  of  unprecedented  mag- 
nitude. I 

New  ooncep^B — Includmg  oontalnerahlpi 
and  lash  type  ships — ^wlll  immeesurablj 
strengthen  our  economic  and  military  ae»- 
lift  capability.  Also  in  the  forefront  of  UiH 
shipping  revolutlan  Is  the  LyKes  Seabee  C3ia 
of  ships — «^ch,  I  believe,  are  destined  to 
become  the  fin  »t  military  auxiliaries  on  tli* 
high  seas. 

Within  the  c  ext  few  days,  Lykes  expects  to 
open  bids  of  domestic  shipyards  for  the  con- 
struction of  three  ships  of  the  Seat>ee  Clto. 
With,  I  hope,  some  pardonable  pride,  I  would 
like  to  outline  some  of  the  Important  featurei 
of  this  new  clas  of  ships. 

These  ships  ItrlU  be  gigantic  by  any  stand- 
ards, measuring  about  875  feet  In  length  and 
106  feet  In  beam. 

With  a  carg<Mllft  of  about  20,000  tons,  each 
ship  will  have ',  a  sea  speed  of  more  ttum  21 
knots.  To  lllus^te  the  Immense  size  of  tUi 
vessel,  each  of  Ithe  38  standard  design  bargee 
which  can  t>e  carried  by  this  ship  will  be  97H 
feet  long  and  (35  feet  wide.  The  clear  dec* 
space  on  the  \4>per  deck,  for  example,  la  tin 
length  of  two  fbotball  fields,  75  feet  wide  ead 
free  of  any  supporting  stanchions. 

I  want  to  emphasize  tbat  more  than  slmplT 
being  a  new  ship,  the  Lykes  Seabee  System  k 
an  entirely  ne^  method  of  transportation— 
one  which  Is  bajsed  on  an  entirely  new  metlMl 
of  handling  shipboard  cargo. 

The  principal  novel  cargo-handling  feat- 
\ires  of  the  new  Seabee  Include: 

1.  An  extremely  large  stem  elevator  havlnj 
total  lift  capacity  in  excess  of  2,000  tons; 

2.  Special  u^e  of  wheeled  hydraulic  tru* 
porters  for  moving  barges  or  other  cargo  fwsi 
the  elevator  Injto  the  decks  of  the  shlpe;  and 

8.  The  wide-open  decks  which  pennlt  ti* 
cargo  to  be  roOed  Into  its  final  resting  pie" 
rather  than  lifted  eind  stowed. 
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•jIUM,  Ifi  ite  Simplest  form,  the  Lykes  ele- 
Mtor  will  move  cargo,  whether  in  bfuges,  oon- 
fiiiMts  or  otherwise,  up  to  one  oif  the  three 
dack  levels.  Tbe  cargo-handling  function 
^rOl  then  be  taken  over  by  wheeled  hydraullo 
tiansporters  which  will  auitomatlccklly  carry 
tad  stow  this  cargo  in  predeslgnated  places 
on  one  of  the  decks. 

It  Is  a  system  of  magnificent  simplicity  and 
tremendous  productivity.  In  its  evolution, 
tbe  Seabee  has  t>ecome  the  first  completely 
jntermodal  carrier  capable  of  carrying  cargo, 
l)«iges,  containers,  vehicles  or  luxitlzed  cargo 
With  equal  facility. 

Among  its  other  major  Innovations  In  com- 
jnerdal  practice,  the  Seabees  Include: 

1.  The  largest  single  power  plant  in  a  cargo 

ahlp— 36,000  SHP; 

a.  Tlia  use  of  a  new-type  fluldle  bow 
thnwter;  and 

3.  Oontra-rotatlng  propellen  to  Improve 
efllciency  and  speed. 

Apart  from  its  commercial  capablUtles,  we 
beUere  this  new  oonoept  can  render  unlimited 
aerrios  to  the  milltaiy  forces  of  the  United 
States  m  time  of  national  emergency  or  war. 
For  example,  tn  military  employment  it  can 
lerve  as  a  fast-deployment  reeupply  ship. 
lOUtary  cargo,  pre-loaded  In  watertight 
barges,  can  be  stored  In  forward  locations  In 
a  ready  state.  The  complete  ship  loading  cycle 
of  38  barges  will  take  about  eight  hours.  Dls- 
duuge  In  any  suitable  port,  bay  or  estuary  on 
a  hostile  shore  will  also  take  about  eight 
lioiirs.  Relatively  cheap  barges  rather  than 
expensive  ships  will  t>e  pre-loaded  with  mili- 
tary cargo.  They  can  provide  completely  pro- 
tected storage  facilities  under  direct  military 
eontroL 

lOUtary  barges  can  be  tailored  for  special 
needi  or  purposes,  and  may  be  self-propelled 
or  poshed  by  "seamules."  designed  for  self- 
miVwrtlTig  through  ramps  or  otherwise,  and 
prartds  warehovislng  faculties  pending  move- 
ment to  forward  areas — whether  by  helicopter 
or  otherwise — ^without  tying  up  costly  vessels. 

iDtlre  interdiction  and  coastal  attack  fieets 
can  be  carried  as  self-sustaining  flotillas.  The 
TVparopen  deck  can  carry  a  variety  of  special 
purpose  or  fighting  ships.  Including  tugs  for 
tbs  barges.  The  two  barge  decks  can  carry 
epedaay-equlpped  barge  ships  to  serve  as 
cflmmstHt  posts  and  dormitories,  ammo-car- 
rlsre,  hospital  types,  oommimlcatlon  centers, 
and  fuel  depots.  The  large  tankage  capacity 
o(  each  Seabee  can  be  fitted  to  carry  15,000 
tons  of  petroleum  or  other  liquids  which  can 
be  puii^>ed  Into  rubber  or  plastic  storage 
facilities,  other  shlpe,  barges  or  other  storage 
capedty,  thereby  providing  needed  fuel  for 
the  flotilla  or  strike  foi«e. 

As  a  roU-on/roU-off  ship,  five  Lykes  Seabees 
can  comfortably  carry  all  at  the  6,000  vehicles 
of  ths  present  armored  brigade  force — ^plus 
75.000  tons  of  fuel. 

Because  of  the  fiexibUlty  and  shelter  pro- 
vided by  the  elevator  and  stem  access,  ve- 
lUcIes  can  be  off-loaded  under  primitive  con- 
dltlons  with  less  hazard  and  at  greater  speed 
than  any  other  roll-on/roU-ofl  ship  of  which 
we  have  knowledge. 

Helicopters,  VTOL'S  or  other  aircraft  can 
be  carried  on  all  three  desks  and  flown  off  the 
eleratOT. 

'or  these  and  other  reasons,  we  believe  the 
ooet  effectiveness  and  adaptability  of  tbe 
I^es  8eal>ee  Class  provide  the  Navy  and 
Defense  departments  with  the  opportunity  to 
<le»elop  compatible  weapon  and  transport 
•y*tems  of  unlimited  scope  and  flexibility. 

These  new  types  of  Invaluable  military 
auxiliaries  can,  and  in  the  future  must,  be 
n»de  BvaUable  to  the  armed  forces.  Even 
ewumlng  that  In  future  limited  war  our  na- 
nooai  Interest  requires  continued  commer- 
OM  cargollner  services,  the  newest,  the  finest 
«M  the  most  useful  of  these  ships  can  be 
™n»ed  to  military  service  almost  Instantly, 
provided  the  Defense  Department  Joins  in 
™^*f^eitmg  the  so-caUed  respond  program 
■^  CA.Si.  developed  and  presented  to 
«■  Wavy  and  Defense  departments  this  year. 
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ThU  proposal,  now  under  acttw  itiidy, 
make  sea-lift  capability  available  to  the  mili- 
tary  on  a   pra-prngraiTHTuM^    bSSlS. 

In  the  sweeping  ohange  toward  spedallsa- 
tion — only  the  dry  cargo  common  carriers 
will  be  able  to  provide  our  military  foroee 
with  self-sustaining  sea-lift.  Large  bulk  car- 
riers— while  necessary  for  supporting  basis 
Industry— are  not  suitable  as  military  auxil- 
iaries. Let  me  make  this  perfectly  plain — the 
military  establishment  will  have  Increased 
need  of  tbe  common  carrier  cargollners  in 
the  near  future — and  Lykes  and  the  other 
C.A.SX.  lines  will  cooperate  completely  with 
the  national  Interest.  But.  we  are  entitled  to 
and  must  have  assurance  of  increased  rec- 
ognition by  the  Department  of  Defense  of  the 
long-term  Importance  of  tbe  United  States 
common  carrier  cargollner  fieet,  coupled  wltb 
constructive  changes  In  the  handling  of  mlU- 
tary sea-lift  cargo. 

MUitary  and  other  government  cargo 
should  be  regarded  as  seed  cargo — and  used 
as  such  to  Tnnint-i^in  and  expand  conunon 
carrier  service.  By  providing  equitatde  In- 
centives in  the  allocation  of  this  cargo — at 
fair  and  reasonable  rates — we  can  expand 
our  total  maritime  capability — and  thus  our 
national  strength. 

At  last  our  decades  ot  neglect  seem  at  an 
end — and  a  modest  beginning  Is  to  be  made 
in  rebuilding  our  merchant  fieet.  Even  as  I 
stand  here,  the  White  House  Is  putting  the 
final  embellishments  on  a  new  maritime  pol- 
icy and  soon  wlU  submit  It  to  the  Congress. 
While  it  wlU  not  fully  meet  the  problems  ot 
our  years  of  crisis  during  the  early  1970'8,  it 
WlU  represent  the  reawakening  of  our  mari- 
time ambitions  as  a  natioiL  Among  the  most 
significant  features  of  this  new  p<^C7  will  be 
the  wllllngnees  of  tills  adminlstratlMi  to 
c(»nmlt  over  the  next  five  years,  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  dVi  biUlons  for  a^pytutl 
subsidies  on  new  construction.  This  wUl  per- 
mit construction  of  between  120  and  166 
new  ships — depending  on  types. 

On  the  brighter  side — ^we  have  led  the 
world  In  technological  Innovation  on  the  sea- 
lanes  of  tiie  world — and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  To  note  but  a  few — tbe  supertanker,  tbe 
contalnershlpe,  tbe  lasb  types,  and  now  the 
completely  Intermodal  Seabee  carriers  are 
products  at  American  inventiveness  and  In- 
geniilty.  lliese  sweeping  changes  create  new 
vistas  of  progress  and  service  to  the  com- 
merce and  defense  of  tbe  Umted  States.  All 
this  is  but  a  beginning — ^the  oncoming  rush 
of  the  complete  through-put  system  of 
transportation,  whether  by  unit  loeuls,  con- 
tainers or  barges,  wUl  offer  new  tools  to 
business  management  and  help  make  Amer- 
ican industry  more  competitive  in  wortd 
markets. 

Much  more  will  be  demanded  of  all.  There 
must  be  improved  commxinlcatlon  and  co- 
operation with  shippers  and  shipowner,  vrith 
other  modes  of  transportation  and  carriers, 
and  with  the  Navy  and  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

These  az«  exciting  new  days,  vrith  new 
forms  and  new  free  fiows  in  tran^>artation. 
Awareness,  communication  and  oo<q>era- 
tlon — these  must  be  the  maritime  watch 
words  of  the  future — for  no  man  Ifvee  unto 
hlmseU. 

He  who  lingers  Is  lost.  Our  nation  has  no 
choice — we  must  secure  the  sees  for  our  de- 
fense and  our  commerce — and  our  new  mari- 
time policy  Is  essential  to  both. 

Ltkss  LtNxs  Nrws  Rcleask 
Prank  A.  Nemec,  President  of  Lykes  Bros. 
Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  selected  to 
receive  the  coveted  National  Transportation 
Award  for  1966,  presented  annually  by  ttk» 
National  Defense  Transportation  Association 
in  recognition  of  limovatlona  made  In  the 
transportation  field  for  contributions  or  en- 
couragement to  programs  of  transportation 
research  and  develc^ment. 
The  final  selection  of  Mr.  Nemec  was  made 


by  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  8.  UcNamara, 
upon  tbe  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
C3ilsffe  of  staff. 

Initially  presented  in  1MB.  the  sUver 
trophy  tba.t  Mr.  Nemee  wlU  receive  symbol- 
izes the  far-reaching  influence  of  transporta- 
tion technology  on  national  affairs.  The 
trophy  u  engraved  with  the  names  of  six- 
teen men  and  one  educational  Institution 
that  have  contributed  a  wide  range  of  serv- 
ices to  the  tran^portatioa  industry  as  a 
whole,  to  the  economy  of  tbe  nation  and  to 
the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Nemec "s  nomination  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  for  two  decades  he  has,  In  various 
capacities,  furnished  aggressive  and  able 
leaderslilp  to  tbe  American  Merchant  ar<mr»« 
He  has  helped  develop  sabstantlal  new 
technological  areas  and  Initiated  revolution- 
ary innovations;  thereby,  helping  to  ovate 
a  modem,  efficient  seallTt  neoeasary  for  tb* 
national  defense  in  support  of  the  mllUaiy 
establishment. 

In  1960,  Mr.  Nemee  was  elected  Louisiana 
Maritime  Man  of  the  Tear  In  recognition  of 
his  efforts  In  Initiating  aitd  pcoexkottnc  t>>» 
ship  replacement  i»ogram  of  tb*  Amerlcaa 
Merchant  Marine  and  Lykes. 

Mr.  Nemec  is  currently  serving  as  Oeneral 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  American 
Steamship  Lines.  As  the  head  of  CASL  he  has 
assisted  Secretary  of  Transportation  Boyd 
and  others  in  the  national  admlnistratloa  to 
evolve  a  practical  national  prognma  tot  re- 
vltallzatlon  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine. 

The  conception,  design  and  development 
of  the  Lykes  SeaJsee  Class  of  vessels  has 
rested  largely  with  Mr.  Nemeo.  This  design 
was  the  first  version  of  an  ocean-going  barge 
carrier  ever  seriously  explored  by  m  merchant 
shipping  company.  Tbe  ship  wUI  be  the  larg- 
est cargollner  ever  constructed  In  tbe  world, 
and  represents  a  major  breakthroogh  m 
ocean  shipping  that  wlU  provide  the  United 
States  defense  establishment  with  tbe  most 
valuable  military  auxiliary  avatlabla  to  any 
nation. 

This  is  the  second  time  m  recMit  years  that 
a  New  Orleans  nominee  has  been  selected  to 
receive  the  award.  In  1963  Tulane  University 
was  hoiK>red  for  Its  Institute  on  Transporta- 
tion and  Port  Operations  and  for  Its  con- 
tribution to  the  stimulation  of  ideas  and  dis- 
cussions of  aU  phases  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tie  trade  operations.  Tulane  Is  the  only  edu- 
cational Institution  ever  to  receive  the 
award. 

Recent  recipients  of  the  award  Include, 
Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson.  1961;  Hon. 
Orm  Harris,  UjB.  Congressman  from  Ar- 
kansas, 1962;  Tulane  University,  1963;  Dan- 
iel J.  Haughton.  President  of  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.,  1964,  and  Juan  T.  Trippe, 
Chairman  of  Uie  Board  and  Chief  executive 
Ofllcer  of  Pan  American  World  Airways,  196&. 

The  official  presentation  will  be  made  at 
the  National  Defense  Traiisportatlon  Associ- 
ation's aimual  meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  In 
October. 


David  N.  Myers  Wins  ClcveUad 
United  Appeal  Honnr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 


or  oBio 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  24,  1967 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  United  Appeal  last  Tuesday 
gave  its  distinguished  service  award  to 
David  N.  Myers,  president  of  the  Jewl^ 
Community  Federation. 
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Under  leave  obtained.  I  Insert  In  the 
Rccoio  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Cleveland  Preos  oo  OcMtitsr  33.  vhlefa 
reads  as  ftrilcrwa: 

Myen.  vho  Is  president  of  Hm  Bycrtyta 
Corp^  ms  presented  tite  awud  a*  a  IDil- 
Day  Club  meettng  at  United  Appeal  Tolon- 
teera  In  recognition  at  numerous  ctvlo  ao- 
oompllshmenta. 

Specially  dted  were  his  leaderslilp  and  fi- 
nancial support  In  behalf  of  the  Jewish 
Orthodox  Home  for  the  Aged.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  home-sponsoring  organization 
for  seven  years  and  assisted  In  the  creation 
of  its  new  (S.OOO.OOO  building. 

The  citation  said,  "He  has  shown  a  hu- 
manitarian concern  for  continued  progress 
toward  the  well-being  of  this  community's 
people." 

Myers  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Federation  for  19  years  and  has 
served  as  treasurer  ot  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  and 
the  Cleveland  Mental  Health  Assn. 

In  July,  he  was  given  the  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt BumanltleB  Award  by  the  Israel  Bond 
Organization  of  which  he  was  a  founder  in 
Cleveland. 


fottBio^  dntl^  langtng  ftvn  aetnal  wmbat 
totbstfld 

L  tba*  ttey  ean  mastsr 
atest  Ifavy  *n  tb* 


Navy  Day  McMafe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OP  KAXTUUtS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Friday.  October  27.  1967 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  honor  of 
the  outstanding  services  rendered  by  our 
men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  I 
would  Uke  to  Inaert  the  following  Navy 
Day  message  from  Rear  Adm.  O.  M. 
Davis,  commanding  officer,  National 
Naval  Medical  Center.  I  am  proud  that 
the  world  renowned  naval  medical  In- 
■tltutloQ  Is  located  In  my  o(Higresslonal 
district 

The  message  follows: 

Navt  Dat  Message  Fsom  the  Commanbinc 
OPPicm 

mday,  October  37th.  marks  the  observ- 
ance of  Navy  Day  1067.  It  Is  on  this  day 
that  we  recognize  and  commend  the  men 
and  women  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  their  tire- 
less efforts  and  devotion  to  duty  throughout 
the  year. 

Today's  Navymen  are,  in  some  ways,  very 
different  from  their  predecessors  of  100  years 
•go.  Tliey  are  highly  spedallzed  individuals 
serving  In  many  different  fields.  Tet.  their 
devotion  to  duty,  loyalty,  and  dedication 
to  the  Nation  and  the  Navy  has  not  changed 
but  has  been  proven  over  and  over  again. 

In  today's  Navy  there  are  almost 
unlimited  opportunities  and  challenges  tor 
the  young  men  and  women  of  our  Nation. 
In  accepting  them,  by  becoming  members  of 
the  Navy  Team,  they  have  gained  the  resi>ect 
of  their  Nation  and  the  confidence  of  its 
people.  By  willingly  accepting  assignments 
at  shore  stations,  at  sea,  under  the  sea,  with 
combat  units  in  Southeast  Asia  and  per- 


Vaior  amo^  Havymsn  &as  beoome  a  tra- 
dtttaiL This  lasqMClally  tros  of  our  Boapttal 
Oorpsmen  scrlng  with  enmhsit  uoltB  m 
Sooth  Viet  OtTam.  Ferformaace  tar  above 
the  call  of  duiy  also  exists  here  at  Bethesda — 
ta  the  care,  oC  patients.  In  research.  In 
toatnlng,  and  in  the  local  oommunlty.  The 
theme  "UJ9.  Navy — ^Mark  of  a  Man"  has 
again  been  w^U  earned. 

]  O.  M.  Davis 

Rear  Adfn.,  Medical  Corps,  VJS.  Navy, 
Commanding  Officer,  National  Naval 
Medical  Center. 


Right  ana  Responsibility  of  Dissent 


SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HC  USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fric  IV.  October  27.  1967 

Mr.  SCHl  RLE.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  under  the 
guise  of  frc  iAona.  to  dissent,  somewhere 
between  40,(  lOO  and  50,000  demonstrators 
brought  sht  me  and  dlshmior  to  our  Na- 
tl(m  In  Waihlngton,  D.C.,  last  week. 

A  mass  nigratlon  oi  beatniks,  hippies, 
black  nationalists,  professional  agitators, 
and  naive  students  attempted  to  close 
down  the  I^ntagon,  which  Is  the  nerve 
center  of  the  military  defense  of  this 
Nation. 

They  canie  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  by  car,  by  bus,  by  train,  and 
by  plane.  A  legitimate  question  "Who 
paid  for  their  transportation?" 

The  rlghtj  to  dissent  Is  guaranteed  by 
our  Constimtion.  It  is  fundamental  to 
maintain  liberty  and  freedom.  However, 
coupled  with  this  "right"  of  dissent  is  a 
corresponding  "responsibility." 

Last  Sunday  night  I  went  to  the  Pen- 
tagon to  se«  the  protest  activities  "first- 
hand." What  I  found  was  a  mixture  of 
misguided  humanity.  Tills  nmcluslon 
was  not  drawn  sole^  by  their  physical 
appearance: 

The  nighi  was  cold  and  bonfires  were 
burning  on  the  steps  and  grounds  of  the 
fortified  building.  Not  only  were  these 
fires  used  for  warmth  but  for  the  burn- 
ing of  draft  cards  and  dollar  bills.  There 
were  numerous  protesters  seated  and 
sprawled  on  the  steps  of  the  Pentag(m. 
Circling  this  group  were  UJ3.  acddlers 
and  Federal  marshals.  Floating  up  from 
this  gruesome  sea  of  humanity  was  the 
scent  of  drugs. 

Within  t^  motley  group  was  a  large 
portable  lo^id  «>eaker.  The  protesters 
would   takei  turns  speaking — their  re- 


marks were  unbelievable.  Hie  so-called 
free  speech  was  salted  with  vulgarity 
directed  toward  the  tmapa.  Antl-Amer- 
lean  x^irases  ^Tocating  violent  revc^u- 
tkxi  were  coiimon.  Filthy  signs  were 
displayed  whle  others  exercised  their 
"dissent"  by  painting  obscene  remarks 
and  figui-es  on  the  walls  of  the  Pentagon. 

The  restraint  shown  by  the  military 
and  the  Federal  marshalls  to  the  taunts 
and  the  face-to-face  confrontation  with 
the  demonstraitors  was  remarkable.  They 
swallowed  huinlllatlon  and  never  once 
lost  their  composure. 

As  I  mingled  amongst  the  dissenters  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  group  of  con- 
fused, selfish  and  malicious  young  peo- 
ple. They  were  a  real  dedicated  bunch 
of  draft  dodgers. 

After  leaving  this  disgusting  scene  I 
talked  to  bushy-haired  Jerry  Rubin,  t 
codirector  for  the  march  and  Peking- 
oriented  leader  of  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party.  Rubin,  who  has  been  active  in 
violent  protest  demmsti^tions  through- 
out the  countfy,  told  me  that  a  "revolu- 
tion has  begitti  and  no  power  can  stop 
It." 

I  witnessed  the  military  warn  the  pro- 
testors that  the  agreed  time  for  the 
march  to  end  had  arrived.  The  pro- 
testors, who  had  previously  agreed  to  the 
terms  of  the  ftiarch.  refused  to  leave.  It 
was  necessary  to  carry  than  bodily  from 
the  steps  to  awaiting  police  vans  to  be 
arrested.         ] 

The  entire  'group  represented  a  real 
waste  of  humanity — young  derelicts  with 
no  purpose  or  direction — a  ship  without 
a  rudder.         j 

While  we  aE  a  free  people,  and  as  i 
government,  \iV^  continue  to  jealously 
guard  and  protect  the  right  of  every 
American  to  dissent — the  fact  remains 
that  these  misled  young  followers  have 
provided  incifminatlng  propaganda  to 
Communist  cOimtrles.  Their  demonstra- 
tions are  not  patriotic,  nor  do  they  pro- 
vide the  morafle  needed  In  Vietnam.  In- 
stead It  is  aiding  and  abetting  the  enony. 
Make  no  mistake  how  the  Communists 
will  taterpret  this  demonstration.  They 
see  It  as  a  weakening  of  America's  atti- 
tude toward  the  war. 

It  behooves  us  as  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try to  act  immediately  to  correct  a  con- 
dition that  may  very  well  give  seed  to 
our  own  destrtiction  as  a  free  country. 

The  financial  cost  of  handling  this 
pro-^^etcong  I  rally  held  last  week  was 
estimated  at  bver  $1  million.  This  does 
not  Include  the  value  of  the  large  amount 
of  plaimlng  and  staff  time  by  the  Got- 
emment  that  went  Into  preparing  for 
the  2-day  demonstratiOTi,  nor  does  it  In- 
clude the  cost,  estimated  at  $350,000,  of 
the  military  man-days  of  the  Federal 
troops  that  defended  the  Pentagon. 

TTie  cost  ot  this  demonstration  to  onr 
Nation's  security  Is  Indeterminable. 


Land  and  the  ProdactioB  of 
Forest  Prodacts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  30.  1967 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission,  which 
was  established  by  the  Congress  to  bring 
better  order  into  the  public  land  use  pol- 
icies of  the  Nation,  and  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  as  chairman,  recently 
conducted  another  series  of  field  studies 
in  pursuance  of  its  work. 

A  memorable  event  In  our  meetings 
was  a  Governor's  luncheon  in  Seattle. 
Wash.  It  was  attended  by  many  leaders 
in  resource  management,  Industry,  and 
and  public  representatives.  The  main 
speaker  at  the  luncheon  was  Mr.  Gene  C. 
Brewer,  of  New  York,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  National  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Association  and  president  of  UJS. 
Plywood-Champion  Papers,  Inc. 

Mr.  Brewer  thoughtfully,  and  elo- 
OUMitly,  described  some  of  the  very  real 
problems  regarding  land  use  confronting 
our  Important  forest  industries.  His 
statement  was  most  helpful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  commission  who  were  in 
attendance. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  what  he 
said,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  his  speech. 
I  fed  it  wUl  be  most  helpful  to  their 
thinking  about  this  complex  subject. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  Insert  his 
address  in  the  Record. 

Land  and  Demand;   Today's  Resource 

Challenge 
Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Members  of 
Congress.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  here  today, 
not  only  for  the  honor  this  occasion  brings 
me.  I  grew  up  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
my  flrst  Job  In  the  forest  products  Industry 
was  right  here  In  Seattle. 

TMs  gives  us  much  In  common  and  gives 
me  a  feeling  of  being  back  home. 

The  forest  Industry  is  very  much  a  part  of 
fleatUe's  history.  This  city  was  literally 
carved  out  of  the  forest,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  products  from  the  forest  Is  one  of 
we  Important  Industries  in  this  region. 

Naturally  when  the  average  citizen  thinks 
or  the  forest  industry,  he  thinks  of  trees.  But 
tae  march  of  events  and  the  deep-lying 
Manges  that  are  sweeping  the  nation  in  our 
nme  suggeste  to  me  that  we  should  be  think- 
ing of  something  more  basic  than  the  trees— 
lor  we  should  be  concerned  about  the  land 
on  which  they  grow  and  the  demands  that 
•»  being  made  upon  that  land. 

It  U  this  latter  with  which  the  PubUc 
i^oa  Law  Review  Commission  is  so  intelU- 
genuy  concerned,  and  it  is  about  this  that  I 
would  Uke  to  share  some  thoughts  with  you 
"oay.  And  I  am  going  to  wear  two  hats— 
^«*«ng  to  you  not  only  as  a  representative 
01  the  forest  producte  industry  but  also  as  a 
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private  citizen  concerned  with  the  adminis- 
trative procedures  and  policies  that  may  de- 
velop as  a  result  of  your  far-reaching  investi- 
gations and  deliberations. 

AN    ENLIGHTENED     LAND    USE    FOUCT 

The  need  for  a  more  enlightened  public 
land  policy  has  become  vital  and  Is  pressing 
heavily  upon  us.  This  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
Commission's  studies,  and  it  is  something 
that  deeply  affects  everyone — city  dweller  or 
no — not  merely  my  own  Industry  or  other 
resotirce-based  industries. 

The  elements  of  all  life  derive  from  the 
land,  and  it  is  oiu'  dependence  upon  and 
proper  use  of  the  land  which  wm  determine 
whether  our  nation  will  long  survive.  In  the 
United  States,  we,  more  ttian  most  other 
peoples,  have  been  blessed  with  vast  and 
fertile  lands.  They  have  been  bountlfiri  in 
yielding  foods  and  fuels,  clothing  and  shelter, 
minerals  and  mountainous  harvests  of  aU 
the  things  our  people  have  required. 

The  land  of  America  has  been  good  to  us — 
and  many  Americans  have  accepted  the 
bounty  and  beauty  of  the  land  without  recog- 
nizing the  burdens  we  impose  on  it. 

In  making  thoughtless  demands  upon  the 
land,  many  have  failed  to  assign  a  scale  of 
values  to  those  benefits  they  expect  from  It. 
Most  of  us  have  Inadequately  understood  the 
obvious  fact  that,  among  the  riches  of  a 
prosperous  nation,  only  its  land  base  is  fixed. 

Let  me  emphasize  ^t  this  point — the  very 
solutions  we  are  attempting  to  reach  must 
not  be  politically  motivated.  It  is  not  a 
political  problem — and  therefore  it  cannot 
have  a  political  solution. 

RELATIVE    VALXnCS    MUST    BE    CONSIDERED 

This  being  true,  we  must  then  consciously 
adopt  a  national  ptiiloeophy  of  relative  val- 
ues which  will  enable  us  to  use  our  avaUable 
land  base  wisely  and  well.  The  problem  arises 
because  we  live  in  a  time  of  mushrooming 
populations;  the  automobile  has  made  our 
families  the  most  mobile  in  the  world,  and 
we  seek  outdoor  recreation  and  scenic  vistas; 
we  must  provide  for  modern  transportation's 
Insatiable  appetite  for  super  highways,  air- 
fields and  parking  lots;  our  affluent  society 
demands  great  land-gobbling  shopping  cen- 
ters; the  evolution  of  the  megalopolis  threat- 
ens to  engulf  tirban  dwellers  in  an  unending 
sea  of  asphalt,  steel  and  brick — sometimes 
called  the  "asphalt  Jungle":  widely  spread 
bousing  developments  consume  thousands  of 
acres  of  some  of  our  best  agricultural  lands 
each  year. 

The  huge  agricultural  surplxises  we  were 
faced  with  a  few  short  years  ago  have  been 
generously  contributed  to  famine-ridden  na- 
tions in  all  comers  of  the  world,  and  the  need 
becomes  more  critical  with  each  passing  year. 

The  urgent  need  for  many  of  us  to  escape 
to  the  fresh  air,  sparkling  waters,  and  the 
stillness  of  the  out-of-doors  imposes  hereto- 
fore undreamed  of  pressures  for  parks,  lakes, 
seashores,  forests  and  the  soul-satisfying 
wonders  of  the  wUderness. 

ONLY  BO  MUCH  LAND 

But  there  is  only  so  much  land  to  go 
around.  If  we  set  productive  land  aside  for 
si>eclal  puiposee  to  the  exclusion  of  economic 
production  of  necessary  materials,  then  we 
have  chopped  away  at  a  Umlted  land  base, 
a  resource  that  permits  us  to  turn  out  prod- 
ucts required  by  a  society  with  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living.  We  have  also  chc^iped  away  at 
Jobs  and  economic  stability,  taxes,  and  the 
public  serlvcee  they  pay  for. 

Let   me   direct  your   attention   to   a   tre- 


mendously significant  change  that  has  oc- 
curred in  pubUc  policy  in  this  country.  A 
century  and  a  half  ago,  the  population  was 
concentrated  along  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Then  before  and  following  the  Civil  War 
came  the  great  western  migration  encouraged 
by  such  federal  action  as  the  Homestead  Act. 
railroad  land  grants,  and  a  number  of  similar 
laws. 

Private  capital  was  encouraged  to  invest  In 
these  opportumties. 

A  CHANCE  IN   POUCT 

But  shortly  before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
public  land  use  policy  began  to  change. 
Forest  reserves  were  created,  later  to  become 
national  forests.  Railroad  lands  were  re- 
vested, and  national  parks,  monuments,  graz- 
ing districts,  wildlife  reserves,  power  and 
water  reservations  and  mineral  reserves  were 
set  aside  from  private  entry. 

Then,  to  complete  the  reversal,  an  active 
program  of  land  acquisition  began  to  put 
private  lands  back  Into  government  owner- 
ship. This  acquisition  program  was  Justified 
on  the  grounds  of  Insuring  future  supplies 
of  natural  resources,  to  protect  the  head- 
waters of  navigable  streams,  to  preserve  nat- 
ural wonders,  to  provide  recreation  and  out- 
door space  for  a  variety  of  other  usee. 

A    DirrESENT    PICTURE    TOOAT 

But  times  have  changed,  and  it  is  now 
reasonable  to  question  the  laws  which  led  to 
the  disposal  and,  Uter.  the  acquisition  of 
public  lands.  This,  of  course  is  the  main 
thrust  of  the  investigation  being  conducted 
by  the  Public  Ijind  Law  Review  Commission. 
However,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  Commission,  while  recognizing  the  poe- 
slbllity  of  continued  need  for  public  acquisi- 
tion of  private  property,  also  recognize  the 
necessity  for  evaluating  present  public  land 
ownership,  with  an  eye  to  disposing  today  of 
those  lands  that  can  contribute  sigmficantly 
to  our  future  economic  wealth.  SclenUfic  and 
technological  breakthroughs  of  the  past  sev- 
eral decades  have  placed  a  different  set  of 
values  on  our  land  area,  offering  Improved 
utilization  and  productivity. 

Certainly  the  economics  of  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry  have  changed  for  the  simple 
reason  there  are  no  longer  timber  fronUers 
as  we  once  knew  them.  The  once-migrant 
character  of  the  lumber  industry  has  now 
been  stabilized  by  Investment  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  In  tree  farms  and  t>erma- 
nent  manufacturing  faclUties  with  mcreas- 
Ingly  remarkable  diversification.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  Tree  Farm  Program,  since  Its  In- 
ception in  1941.  is  an  outstanding  success 
story.  More  than  70  million  acres  of  privately- 
owned  tax-paying  forest  lands  in  the  48  con- 
tinental United  States  are  dedicated  to  grow- 
ing perpetual  crops  of  trees,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding the  aestheUc  enjoyment  demanded  by 
all  of  us.  We  have  developed  the  applied 
science  of  forest  management,  and  the  gen- 
eral quality  of  management  on  our  lands  is 
second  to  none  in  the  world. 

PROGRAMS,   STABILITT,  INVESTMENTS 

Our  intensive  forestry  programs  have  de- 
veloped genetically  superior  trees,  ferUllza- 
tlon  methods,  intermediate  harvests  and 
other  improvements  over  and  beyond  the 
natural  productivity  of  the  land. 

These  programs  provide  a  measure  of  raw 
material  stability,  permitting  the  additional 
mvestment  of  risk  capital  in  plants,  researxdi 
and  development,  and  muiceting  activities. 
With  this  investment  comes  additional  Jobs, 
personal    income — economic    stability par- 
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and  small  commu- 


tlcularly  In  rural 
nlUes. 

Today  I  tltlnk  tVs  reaaonabte  to  ask  If  as 
much  can  t»  said  for  the  lands  in  public 
ownersblp. 

ticst  you  wonder  how  this  might  affect  yoa. 
let  me  remind  you  that  presently  the  federal 
government  owns  a  huge  land  onplre — 34  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  total  land  area  and  04 
per  cent  of  all  lands  west  of  the  Rock  Moun- 
tains, and  plans  are  afoot  to  acquire  atlll 
more. 

Here  In  the  state  of  Washington,  for  In- 
Btanoe,  exhaustive  studies  have  been  made  of 
the  North  Cascades,  delineating  a  possible 
National  Park,  as  well  as  establishing  definite 
boundaries  for  wilderness  and  primitive 
areas.  Reclasslflcatlon  ot  the  nearly  two  mU- 
llon  acres  represented  must  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  present  and  future  economic 
Impact  on  the  communities  involved,  as  well 
as  the  stated  purpose  to  protect  spedfle 
scenic  and  aesthetic  areas  of  mterest. 

SPXAKXKG  or  OAFS 

It  U  stylish  to  speak  of  g^w— the  technol- 
ogy gap — the  generation  gap— credibility 
gaps — and  so  forth.  Might  we  also  be  facing 
an  Investment  gap  In  resource  development? 
When  the  national  forests  were  created,  the 
stated  purpose  was  to  Insure  a  future  supply 
of  timber  to  meet  the  nation's  wood  require- 
ments. Yet  the  very  poUdes  establlsbed  by 
the  public  agencies  charged  with  the  sale  of 
public  timber  inhibits  the  Investment  of 
ventxire  capital. 

Moat  public  timber  sales  are  of  such  small 
volume  that  private  operators  cannot  real- 
istically anticipated  an  economic  return  over 
the  long  haul — pltouilng  for  the  short  term 
only  does  not  encourage  long-term  Invest- 
emnt.  Only  through  the  moat  Intensive  man- 
agement of  our  public  forests  can  we  hope 
to  meet  the  increased  demands  for  forest 
products  tomorrow.  Converting  today's  stag- 
nant overmature  timber  stands  to  the  grow- 
-  Ing  of  timber  crops  for  tomorrow  will  not 
only  stablllae  our  raw  material  requirements 
but  will  also  expand  the  other  compatible 
uses  these  same  forests  provide — recreation, 
watershed  protection  and  wildlife  habitat. 

PKXaSUUS  ARX  GBOWINO 

The  organized  pressure  for  land  for  recrea- 
tion and  other  outdoor  use  purposes  is  In- 
tense and  growing.  In  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  a  flood  of  proposals  for  new 
national  parks,  new  wildlife  aireas,  new  wil- 
derness set-asldes.  water  development  and 
drainage  projects,  and  other  purposes.  Today 
we  have  "demands"  for  the  North  Cascades 
National  Park.,  a  Redwood  National  Park  and. 
within  the  last  month  or  so,  an  Adirondack 
National  Park. 

The  Forest  Service  contemplates  acquiring 
four  million  acres,  mostly  In  the  East  and 
South.  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreatloa 
has  ambitious  programs.  Private  groups  and 
organizations  are  beating  the  drums  for 
favorite  projects. 

All  of  these  things  cut  deeply  into  our 
limited  land  resources  because  the  majority 
of  the  "demands"  are  aimed  at  taking  out  of 
timber  production  lands  that  could  compatl- 
bly  serve  a  variety  of  uses.  Surprisingly 
enough,  for  a  country  as  vast  as  ours,  we  are 
beginning  to  run  out  of  land  we  need  to 
grow  and  harvest  trees  and  land  necessary 
for  the  production  of  goods  and  services 
other  than  timber. 

OTHBl  Iin>X7STUEB  AKX  ATFSCrXO 

The  electric  utility  Industry  la  caught  in 
this  same  sqiieeze,  particularly  in  densely 
populated  areas.  This  Industry,  which  has 
created  its  present  capacity  over  the  past 
75  years,  must  noiw  suddenly  double  its 
ci4>aclty  over  ttxe  next  ten  years  or  so. 

To  do  this  It  must  buUd  hundreds  of  new 
generaUng  plants  and  thousands  of  miles  of 
hl^  voltage  transmisston  Unee.  TbU  takes 
land. 

Yet  non-hydrogeneratlng  plants  must  be 
located  with  aooesa  to  the  cooUng  waters  of 


r|L  I 

S.I  lakes 


large  streams.l  lakes  or  the  sea.  Tbim  usually 
places  their  gitnerators  on  prime  lands  adja- 
cent to  these  waters — the  very  lands  wtaldi 
are  also  in  dlemand  for  recreation  or 
thetlc  purpoAea.  Tbelr  trananlaalaii 
must  cross  other  land  which  recreatloolcts 
want  to  reserve  for  their  particular  use. 

Likewise  the  ever-growing  enormous  con- 
sumption of  p&pter  and  paper  prodticts  has 
put  pressure  <|n  the  pulp  and  paper  ind\istry 
for  vast  Jumbs  in  production.  Yet  how  Is 
this  to  be  doue  if  forest  areas  are  set  aside 
for  non-manufacturing  recreational  uae? 

BOICI   0MIN017S  BT-PSODTTCTS 

There  are  other  ominous  by-prodxiots  of 
this  sltuatlonl  Today  we  are  witnessing  two 
significant  social  phenomena — the  decay  of 
the  central  ©ore  of  our  cities  with  their 
"ghettos"  and  the  migraUon  away  trocn 
rural  communities  and  small  towns  to  the 
cities.  I 

This  trend  rmust  be  reversed.  EOstorioally 
the  downfall  bf  Western  clvillzatlona  began 
with  the  mo^  and  physical  decay  of  its 
major  cities — a  cancerous  growth  ths>t  sntifled 
out  such  procnlslDg  sodeUee  as  Qieece  and 
Rome.  This  isia  very  real  social  responsibility 
that  all  of  us'must  be  concerned  about.  And 
I'm  confident  our  forest  Indiwtnes,  prvptrlj 
positioned,  can  contribute  meaningful  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  by  maintaining  a 
broad  economic  base,  providing  diverse  Job 
opportunities,  utUlzlng  to  the  fullest  our 
available  raw  material  resouroee.  as  well  am 
providing  the  lelsvu^  time  enjoyment  we  all 
demand. 

As  you  know,  the  typical  forest-oriented 
community  \i  rural  In  character — and  small 
In  size.  .] 

Yet  If  we  obntlnue  to  maintain  a  national 
land  \ise  pouicy  that  constantly  reduces  the 
resource  base,  the  forest-supported  rural 
economy  collapses;  people  loee  their  Jobs; 
schools  are  closed;  and  there  Is  nowhere  for 
these  people  to  go  except  to  the  cities  where 
they  compoutid  tbeae  already  dUBcult  urban 
problems. 

CONtaADICTOKT   XH  POMTM 

We  are  being  more  than  a  little  contradic- 
tory in  our  glides  when  on  the  one  hand 
we  launch  vMt  expensive  programs  to  cure 
urban  ills  and  rural  poverty  and,  on  the 
other,  follow  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
common  sense  programs  which  inevitably 
send  more  people  pouring  into  the  dtles  to 
make  bad  conditions  even  worse. 

While  It  Is.  hard  to  show  that  federal  land 
practices  specifically  create  such  problems 
except  In  a  general  way,  I  think  we  might 
ask  if  the  federally  owned  lands  might  con- 
tribute mor«  to  their  solution.  Can  these 
lands  be  vatO.  to  create  new  investment  op- 
portunities tb  replace  those  lost  to  changing 
technology  afe,  for  instance,  in  agriculture  or 
in  the  forest  industry?  I  think  it's  worthy  of 
examination.  If  they  can.  they  would  cer- 
tainly ease  the  mo\uitlng  pressure  on  urban 
areas. 

Suppose  Ifcere  were  a  reduction  in  the 
barriers  which  federal  land  ownership  and 
administration  practice  place  before  Invest- 
ment. Would  new  Investment  be  forthcom- 
ing? I  thlnli  so.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
investment  l^lng  made  by  the  forest  Indus- 
try in  the  south  where  federal  land  owner- 
ship is  too  insignificant  to  pose  a  barrier. 
The  availability  of  land  for  private  purchase 
or  lease  to  back  plant  expenditures  must  not 
be  discoxintod  as  a  reason  for  the  resurgence 
of  the  forest  products  industry  in  the  South. 
NO  ^ErmsR-om"  phOiOSOPht 
So  we  get  back  to  the  ever-increasing  need 
for  a  new,  enlightened  land-use  policy  for 
the  nation,  the  subject  of  the  Commission's 
,  far-flung  wof k.  We  can't  have,  when  It  come* 
to  land  uie.  an  "elther-or"  phllosophr. 
"either  recriation  and  other  public  outdoor 
use"  or  "economic  production"  and  still  have 
a  viable  ecc^omy  and  a  strong  nation.  We've 
got  to  work  Out  our  way  to  some  kind  ot  com 
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tbe  amount  of 
use. 

Perhaps  more  brtvate  forest  lands  could  b* 
opened  to  some  kind  of  public  uae  in  qxti 
of  the  many  barriers  and  sound  legal  reasoM 
why  this  Is  hazardous.  Possibly  federally, 
owned  lands,  too,  could  be  better  developed 
for  recreation  and  compatible  use  than  they 
are  today.  | 

THS    BEC^XATTON    O0MMT8B1OW 
aXOOMICZNDATlOMS 

Regarding  the  uae  of  private  land  In  oar 
nation's  recreational  needs,  you  will  recall 
that  the  Outdoor  Recreational  Resources  Its- 
view  OommlsBloCi  considered  the  role  of  tht 
private  sector  and  found  that  It  was  not  prac- 
tical to  look  to  the  government  sector  alone. 
That  CommlsslQC's  recofmnendations  on  en- 
couraging private  land  owners  to  carry  s 
larger  share  of  the  recreational  load  han 
been  passed  over  Ughtly  while  government 
offictftlw  concentrate  on  expanding  fedenl 
h<dding8. 

rm  sure  the  <^RRRC  believed  that  the  pd- 
vate  sector  also  offered  a  fruitful  way  of  pro- 
viding outdoor  opportunities  for  the  general 
puMlc  raither  than  tbe  single  approach  of 
government  acquisition  and  removing  fed- 
eral lands  fromi  multiple  use  with  reeultaat 
damage  to  dependent  industries  and  de> 
pendent  Induatnes  and  dependent  cctnnni- 
nltlea. 

AH    X^ISTKNCX    AT    BTAKS 

We  in  the  forest  Industries  are  partlculaily 
sensitive  to  tl^eee  considerations.  We  an 
doing  reeearch  on  the  matter  and  will  sug- 
gest action  In  ihe  very  near  future.  Whols 
rural  conununlttes  and.  to  an  important  ex- 
tent, this  very  region  stake  their  existence  on 
the  eternal  woQderment  of  forest  regenera- 
tion; important  industrial  complexes  worth 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  depend  upoa 
continuing  growth  of  the  bounty  from  thi 
land;  the  entire  nation  requires  the  thou- 
sands of  products  we  are  able  to  derive  froa 
the  tree.  I  am  continually  reminded  that  tbt 
forest  products  Industry  creates  beauty  la 
the  trees  it  plants  as  well  as  beauty  and 
utility  in  the  pnoducts  It  manufactures. 

We,  among  all  the  manufacturing  Indw- 
tries  In  the  nation,  have  it  within  our  poww 
to  assure  a  peQ>etual  raw  material  baas  bf 
growing  trees  lind  harvesting  them  in  thi 
endless  cycle  of  wise  use  of  that  miracle- 
wood  fibre.  Thi  secrets  of  these  very  wood 
fibres  are  beln^  unlocked  to  guarantee  thit 
human  needs  will  not  outstrip  nattire'i 
ability  to  provide  for  man. 

So  It  can  bei  for  all  future  generations— 
with  proper  planning. 

So  It  U  the  land  that  literally  lies  at  tbs, 
roots  of  man's  partnership  with  the  fontt- 
growing  cycle.  4^d  it  is  the  diminishing  bsM 
of  forest  land'  that  demands  our  nation^ 
earnest  concent. 

T7BGKNT    iltTESnONS   TO    CONSn>EB 

As  the  sprawling  citiea,  the  broad  avenuei 
of  transportation,  the  reservoirs,  the  psria 
and  wilderness  areas,  the  seashores  and  tb* 
scenic  monuntents  encroach  on  avallablt 
productive  lan4  base,  without  an  enlightened 
national  land-juse  plan,  we  must  consider 
these  urgent  questions: 

1.  will  OUT  'remaining  agricultural  Isad 
base  be  sufBdent  to  feed  our  population  and 
provide  some  Relief  to  others  m  the  worU 
who  already  f^  starvation? 

3.  will  our  niral  population,  already  dlmB- 
lahlng  because  of  limited  economic  oppor- 
tunity, continue  further  to  aggravate  tbi 
problems  of  our  teeming  dtles  as  people  turt 
in  desperation  to  urban  centers  as  the  oulT 
source  of  Jobs  and  welfare? 

3.  WUl  the  reduction  in  lands  avalW* 
for  commercial  forestry,  grazing,  mining  «•* 
other  lncome*produdng  activities  impi* 
upon  our  peop  le  the  necessity  to  lower  th* 
standard  of  living  as  demand  exceeds  suppif 
land-based  products  become 


patlble-use 


;>oUcy  with  wise  Umltatlons  on 


and  prices  of 
prohibitive? 


4.  Will  the  inability  of  land-based  Indus- 
tiies  to  absorb  an  appropriate  number  of  our 
«atk  force  Impose  additional  tax  and  welfare 
j^indens  upon  the  entire  population? 

These  question^,  I  assure  you,  are  not 
Mked  rhetorically.  They  are  seriously  posed. 

EXAMtNATIOK   AND    DISCUSSION 

What  we  need  is  responsible  examination 
and  discussion  of  the  burden  all  Americans 
must  share  in  evolving  a  ccnnmunlty  of 
onderstandlng  among  all  elements  of  gov- 
ernment, Industry,  and  our  whole  society, 
vnicb  will  lead  to  consdous  evaluation  of 
our  national  land  mass  and  its  most  bene- 
ficial uses.  The  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  is  working  on  the  basic  problem, 
bat  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  and  merely 
tum  the  problem  over  to  the  Commission 
to  solve. 

We  must  all  get  In  on  the  thinking — bus- 
inessmen, the  public,  Indxistry,  scholars, 
orgaxilzatlons  and  institutions.  Members  of 
the  Congress,  and  the  public  at  large.  We 
need  public  debate,  public  examination,  pub- 
lic discussion,  as  evidenced  by  the  Conomls- 
tlon  hearings. 

If  we.  as  a  nation,  fall  to  identify  our  es- 
iential  and  nonessential  land  uses  and  as- 
lign  them  on  a  scale  of  national  Interest 
without  regard  to  our  individual  preferences 
or  our  Individual  sociological,  economic,  rec- 
reational or  spiritual  ambitions,  we  will  have 
failed  indeed. 

nroUSTRT  CON8CIOt7S  or  KESPONSIBII.TrT 

Uy  Industry  is  concerned  with  natural  re- 
sources. We  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  re- 
90Dsiblllty  we  have  for  husbanding  the  for- 
est reeource  in  our  keeping.  It  Is  unfortunate 
there  are  still  individuals  and  organizations 
who  persist  in  Identifying  us  as  "despoilers." 
"^ut  out  and  get  out  artists"  and  epithets 
much  worse.  They  know,  as  we  know,  that  it 
Just  isn't  true. 

We  do  recognize  that  the  land  Itself  Is  the 
prloeleBB  natural  resource  because  It  can  nev- 
er be  enlarged. 

Let  us  no  longer  withhold  ourselves  but 
have  the  will  to  face  squarely  the  needs  of 
an  our  people  if  we  are  to  live  and  prosper  in 
tbisland. 

I  hope  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  big  enough 
to  face  the  complicated  facts,  wwk  with 
them,  settle  our  differences,  and  come  up  with 
eenslble  answers  to  a  grave  and  difficult  prob- 
lem I  sincerely  believe  that  we  can. 
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The  United  States  was  the  vUlain  in  Viet- 


nam. 

Nonallgnment  furnished  the  greatest  pos- 
sibility for  activating  such  world  forces  as 
are  dedicated  to  peace  and  progress. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  mention  of  the 
fact  that  the  common  Indian- Yugoslav  pol- 
icy on  the  Mideast  had  been  a  total  failure, 
that  the  reference  to  America  in  Vietnam 
was  a  tired,  overworked  dlchft,  and  tbAt  non- 
allgnment had  steadily  paid  fewer  and  fewer 
dividends  during  the  past  half-decade. 

We  do  not  relish  the  fact  that  the  non- 
aligned  world  is  less  and  less  able  to  infiu- 
ence  the  course  of  evente.  We  see  great  need 
for  such  lands  to  play  a  more  decisive  and 
constructive  role  in  the  settlement  of  world 
problems.  The  economically  advanced  na- 
tions too  often  fail  to  understand  the  needs 
and  the  outlook  of  their  poorer  neighbors. 
The  American  and  Rtisslan  superpowers  are 
too  frequently  lost  in  their  own  vast  com- 
mitmenta.  The  voice  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  The  Third  World  Is  urgenUy  needed 
In  international  councils. 

This  Is  not  likely  to  come  about,  however, 
until  the  nonaligned  bloc,  either  individ- 
ually or  collectively,  comes  up  with  new, 
fresh  ideas  capable  of  leading  to  positive  so- 
lutions. Unhappily,  remarks  such  as  those 
made  by  President  Tito  on  the  Middle  East 
and  Vietnam  can  only  hasten  the  erosion  of 
nonaligned  Influence  on  the  world's  great 
centers  of  power. 

Whenever  the  nonaligned  apftear  to  be 
playing  the  game  of  one  side  or  another  (as 
India  and  Yugoslavia  appeared  to  be  playing 
Russia's  game  on  the  Middle  East  last  sum- 
mer) they  run  the  risk  of  ending  up  with 
less  rather  than  more  Influence.  Only  a  bal- 
anced and  constructive  neutrality  will  per- 
mit nonaUgned  nations  to  play  the  part  in 
world    decisions   which   we   hope    they   will 

play- 


The  Historic  Potomac:    G.W.U.  Arche- 
ologisb   Explore  Heater's  Island 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


NonalbeneBt  and  Power 

EX'ITSNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxnrois 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  dftober  30.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lOTocritlcal  policy  being  followed  by  two 
«elf-8tyled  neutralists,  Yugoslavia  and 
todla.  was  the  subject  of  a  very  thought- 
ful, timely,  and  penetrating  commentary 
m  the  October  28  edition  of  The  Chris- 
n»n  Science  Monitor."  The  article 
loUows: 

NONAUGNUEKT  AND  POWKR 

T^  Increasing  dlfllciUty  felt  by  the  so- 
•Wd  nonaligned"  nations  in  making  their 
new  effective  was  sharply  underUned  dur- 
«2  the  recent  visit  of  Indian  Prime  Minister 
?«»  Gandhi  to  Yugoslavia.  Not  only  did 
MS  nut  fall  to  arouse  much  Interest  outside 
"rwavla  itself,  but  the  welcoming  speech 
^JJWoslavla's  President  Tito  revealed  litUe 
»wm  nonaligned  thinking.  The  main  bur- 
""^  «  hla  address  was  that: 

1n^^^^  YugoslavU  aaw  eye  to  eye  on 
uToring  the  Arabs  In  the  Middle  East. 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OP   ICARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Monday.  October  30,  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  spoken  many  times  of 
the  vast  and  varied  attractions  of  the 
Potomac  Basin,  including  its  tremendous 
historical  resources.  A  very  interesting 
article  in  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
outlines  the  experiences  of  members  of 
the  George  Washington  University  Ar- 
cheology Club  as  they  began  to  investi- 
gate the  traces  left  by  the  Piscataway 
Indians  260  years  ago  on  Heater's  Island, 
in  the  Potomac  40  miles  upstream  from 
Washington.  To  me,  these  students'  prob- 
ing of  the  past  is  one  more  example  of 
the  kind  of  opportunity  which  the  Pff- 
tomac  Basin  offers,  and  one  more  reason 
for  beginnhig  right  now  to  protect  this 
great  river's  rich  assets  and  make  them 
more  available  to  all. 

I  would  like  to  bring  the  Post  arUcle 
by  Mr.  Wlllard  Clopton,  Jr.,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress,  and  include  it  in  the 
Rzcoks  at  this  point : 
Evn,  Spixrrs  Bedevil  Trip  to  Islaitd:  GW 
CLtTB  Explores  Old  Indian  Village 
(By  WiUard  Clopton  Jr.) 

The  Piscataway  Indians  will  never  know 
how  much  grief  they  caused  the  George 
Washington  University  Archeology  Club 


The  tribe  *as  been  virttiaUy  extinct  since 
1793,  but  some  evil  spirits  hung  arovmd  to 
bedevil  the  collegians,  whose  expedition  Sat- 
urday to  Heater's  Island,  40  mllee  up  the 
Potomac  River,  was  heap  full  of  woe. 

The  Piscataways  were  the  i>eople  who  dom- 
inated southern  Maryland  and  much  of  Vir- 
ginia's Tidewater  region  at  the  time  Capt. 
John  Smith  visited  them  in  1608. 

They  then  numbered  at  least  3000.  Their 
largest  village,  called  "Moyaone"  by  Smith, 
was  across  the  Potomac  from  MoXint  Vernon. 
The  next  biggest  was  Nacoetan  on  the  site 
of  what  Is  now  Washington's  Anacostia  sec- 
tion, which  took  its  name  from  the  Indian 
word. 

MIGRATZD    IN    ISSa 

Harassed  by  white  settlers  and  other  In- 
dian tribes  the  Piscataways  were  reduced  to 
a  few  hundred  members  in  1698,  the  year 
they  migrated  to  Heater's  Island. 

About  15  of  the  University's  student 
archeologlsts,  led  by  Jack  Snyder,  the  Club's 
vice  president,  and  Robert  L.  Humphrey,  an 
assistant  professor  of  anthropology,  drove  out 
Saturday  to  scour  the  Island  for  any  traces 
of  the  Plscata way's  a4-year  stay.  (They  moved 
to  Balnbrldge,  Pa.,  in  1722,  Joined  in  an 
Indian  conference  in  Detroit  in  1793,  and 
thereupon  vanished  from  history.) 

The  GW  group's  first  mishap  occurred  after 
they  boarded  the  creaky  barge  that  carried 
th«n  across  150  yards  of  water  to  the  mlle- 
Icmg.  droplet-shaped  island. 

Several  studente  began  propelling  the 
craft  by  piishlng  long  wooden  poles  against 
the  river  bottom.  But  unusually  high  and 
swift  waters  created  a  strong  current  that 
stalled  the  barge  In  mid-crossing.  Only  the 
fact  that  it  was  attached  to  an  overwater 
steel  cable  kept  the  barge  from  being  swept 
downstream. 

mjoruoxn  wane 

Strenuous  work  by  the  pole-wlelders  and 
a  half-doaen  students  who  paddled  vigor- 
ously with  their  field  shovels,  got  them 
across — after  an  hour  and  45  minutes. 

Two  students  who  missed  the  barge  tried 
crossing  in  a  smaU  motorboat.  As  it  came 
alongside  the  barge,  the  small  craft  capsized. 
The  two  were  rescued,  but  one  got  soaked 
and  their  bagged  lunches  floated  off  In  the 
direction  of  Great  Palls. 

Once  on  the  Island,  the  group  made  a  long 
trudge  to  the  Indian  village  site,  and  did 
some  exploratory  digging. 

The  return  barge  crossing.  In  the  late  after- 
noon, was  made  safely.  But  sbortly  after 
Snyder  started  his  car  to  take  five  other 
Bttidents  back  to  the  campus,  he  drove  over 
a  large  rock  and  ruptured  his  gas  tank.  The 
sU  found  other  rides,  but  the  car  wound  up 
in  a  Leesburg  repair  shop. 

TRIP  WORTHWHILE 

"I  think  the  place  must  be  cursed,"  Snyder 
said  afterward. 

In  spite  of  all  the  setbacks,  the  trip  was 
worthwhile. 

During  their  several  hours  on  the  Island 
the  students  got  more  familiar  with  the  tools' 
and  techniques  of  archeology.  They  dug 
several  test  pits— spare  holes  four  feet  across 
and  more  than  a  foot  deep — and  sUted 
through  the  dirt  for  artlfacta.  They  found 
several. 

There  were  shards  of  Indian  pottery  and 
fragments  of  white  clay  pipes  that  used  to 
be  mass-produced  In  Europe  and  swapped  to 
the  Indians  by  the  colonists.  "Those  pipes 
were  extremely  common  then."  Snyder  said 
"They  were  the  transistor  radios  of  their 
day." 

"projbctux  points" 
Also  turned  up  were   a  number  of  flat 
pointed  bits  of  rock  that  archeologlsts  call 
"proJectUe  points." 

"We    don't    use    the    wc«tl    'arrowhead'" 

Snyder   explained.   "It's  an  amateur's   term. 

After  all.  these  polnte  could  have  been  used 

with  either  arrows  or  spears." 

.Tonl  Gregg  made  a  surprise  And  when  her 
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•hovel  went  six  Incbee  Into  tbe  ground  and 
fatally  Injured  a  small  grey  animal  that  an- 
other student  Identified  a«  a  mole.  "Ob,  you 
poor  tblBg."  she  said  sadly,  as  tbe  remains 
were  toeaed  Into  a  com  field. 

The  moat  exciting  discovery,  made  in  one 
of  the  teet  pits  shortly  before  the  group  went 
home,  was  of  a  pair  of  "poet  moulds"— dark, 
round  dlscoloratlons  about  two  Inches  across 
and  about  16  inches  apart. 

IMPORTANT  CLtlE 

Humphrey  explained  that  the  spots  are  the 
decomposed  remains  of  tree  trunks  that  the 
Indian  drove  into  tbe  ground  250  years  ago 
as  supports  for  tbe  walls  of  dwellings  or  tbe 
protective  stockade,  as  much  as  eight  feet 
high,  that  ringed  the  village. 

If  a  complete  pattern  of  moulds  can  be 
traced  later  the  diggers  will  have  an  impor- 
tant clue  to  the  layout  of  the  village  that 
could  guide  them  to  promising   excavation 


The  outline  of  the  village  vas  first  spotted 
from  the  air  18  months  ago  by  a  pilot  who 
was  photographing  the  region  lor  another 
purpose.  The  QW  Club  has  made  several  pre- 
liminary tripe  to  the  site. 

The  Island  Is  owned  by  retired  Navy  Capt. 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  L.  Jeffery,  who  raise  pure- 
bred Aberdeen  Angus  eatUe  on  their  Lou- 
doun County  farm  opposite  the  island. 

The  JeSerys  have  given  the  Club  full  access 
to  the  Island  and  have  offered  not  to  plant 
ozope  at  the  vUlage  site  next  year  if  that  will 
tuip. 

"We're  encouraging  them,"  Mrs.  Jeffery 
said.  "We  like  to  find  out  things,  too." 


Communist  jtake-over  attempts.  That  these 
demonstrations  are  encouraged,  aided  and 
often  planiaed  by  Communists  and  their 
dupes  and  siooges  cannot  be  questioned  by 
anyone  wlllttig  to  examine  the  facts  of  the 
case.  I 

Why  woiilA  the  Communists  wish  to  create 
such  a  scenWln  America?  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple. They  are  trying  to  defeat  the  American 
forces  in  Viet  Nam  through  phychologlcal 
warfare.  Thii  is  not  a  warfare  of  idealism  as 
many  woulj  prefer  to  think  but  rather  of 
warfare  of  continual  public  pressure  designed 
to  create  public  embarrassment  for  our  lead- 
ers. UnfortvUiately  many  of  ma  leaders  make 
decisions  bf  political  motivations  and  are 
thus  logical  targets  for  such  tactics. 

It  has  recently  proven  necessary  to  call 
out  United  States  Amy  troope  to  control 
this  "secontWront"  at  the  Pentagon  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Surely  this  Is  not  the  reasoned 
dissent  that)  builds  a  great  nation  .  .  .  this 
is  pure  demagoguery  and  ought  to  be  treated 
as  such.  The  failure  of  our  national  leaders  to 
perceive  a  difference  between  dissent  and 
planned  aniu'chy  has  been  a  contributing 
factor  to  oui  descent  as  a  nation  to  the  posi- 
tion we  nowjare  In. 

Street  stfle  demonstrations  in  favor  of 
those  who  would  quickly  enslave  the  very 
people  waving  the  trite  slogans  are  hurting 
America  as  are  the  riots  that  find  the  looters 
ignored  or  qixickly  released.  This  is  the  kind 
of  second  fsont  action  that  demands  a  posi- 
tive policy  from  our  national  leaders  as  much 
as  does  Vlel  Nam.  The  "no-wln"  apiH'oach  to 
today's  pr6>lems  will  only  add  fuel  to  the 
demonstratj  ons  and  tbe  riots;  much  the  sam« 
as  the  "no-  ivin"  war  policy  in  Viet  Nam  has 
dragged  out  the  present  conflict  to  the  pres- 
ent dangerous  point. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF   TLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  30.  1967 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting and  perceptive  analysis  of  the 
antiwar  demonstrations  tills  Nation  is 
experiencing  appeared  in  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  Largo  Sentinel.  The  editorial 
to  which  I  refer  points  out  that  the  dem- 
onstrations being  carried  on  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  against  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Vietnam  war  are  actually  a  form  of 
psychological  warfare,  designed  not  only 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  Commu- 
nists but  also  to  publicly  embarrass 
America's  leaders.  The  editorial  also 
calls  for  distinguishing  between  lawful 
"dissent"  and  "planned  anarchy,"  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  Imperative  as  greater  and  greater 
license  with  our  liberties  Is  taken  by 
Uiose  who  are  covertly  seeking  to  destroy 
these  liberties. 

The  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
October  26, 1967,  issue  of  the  Largo  Sen- 
tinel, Largo,  Fla.,  follows: 

Dkmonstratoes  Create  a  Second  Pboht 

Thousands  of  youngsters  and  many,  by  age 
definition,  adults  have  been  exhibiting  them- 
selves In  varlotis  poses  of  rebellion  recently. 
The  publicity  they  have  received  has  left  lit- 
tle doubt  that  they  have  gotten  thler  message 
across  .  .  .  they  would  prefer  to  see  the 
Communists  win  In  Viet  Nam  and  have  our 
American  boys  defeated. 

'Tls  passing  strange  how  the  pacifists  never 
seem  to  note  or  deplore  the  violence  of  tbe 
far  left  but  can  always  stir  themselves  to 
oppose  those  who  defend  themselves  against 


Dctroit't  End  Ran 


EXISNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERUN 


that  the  car  m  uiufacturers  were  really  aeri. 
ous  atxnit  helping  clear  the  air. 

But  a  new  legislative  battle  In  Congrta 
has  stirred  misgivings  about  the  sincerity  of 
the  Industry  m  this  matter.  Representative 
John  D.  Dlngell  of  Michigan  has  sponsond 
an  amendment  to  an  air-pollution  bill  thtt 
would  seriously  undermine  tbe  power  ot 
CsUlfomla  to  eet  its  own,  more  stringent 
clean-air  standards.  The  Senate  prevlovulj 
gave  California  this  right  in  an  amendment 
by  Senator  Gejorge  Murphy. 

The  Dlngell  jproposal  would  give  the  fed. 
eral  government  the  final  say  on  whether 
California  coul  d  have  stricter  standards  for 
auto  exhausts  than  those  for  tbe  rest  of  tlie 
country.  According  to  press  reports,  the 
Michigan  lawn|aker's  friends  In  Detroit  want 
to  avoid  "leap-frogging,"  that  is,  a  race  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  government  to  see 
who  could  tighten  standards  more. 

It's  not  difficult  to  see  what's  behind  thli 
amendment,  ulngell  openly  admits  the  auto 
Industry  approached  him  with  the  basic  Idet 
for  tbe  legislation.  Evidently  Detroit  thlaki 
California  Is  ^verly  zealous  in  battling  air 
pollution,  ana  fears  auto  makers  may  hsTe 
to  Improve  car  exhaust  devices  even  more  for 
the  nation.  CMlfornia  already  has  enacted 
a  law  that  wltl  require  cleaner  fames  from 
cars  in  1970  |  than  federal  standards  now 
require. 

Well,  if  everj  there  was  a  clear-cut  case  for 
states'  rights^  this  is  It.  California  hit 
pioneered  In  femog  control — and  with  good 
reason.  The  nealth  of  her  citizens  is  in- 
volved. In  the  past  14  years  the  number  a( 
motor  vehicles  In  Loa  Angeles  County  tXaat 
has  Increased  from  3  million  to  nearly  4 
million.  Tht  e^te  has  nearly  10  million  an 
registered.  U  anybody  seriously  argulsf 
that  the  sam^  problem  exists  here — and  tbt 
same  minimtiin  controls  should  be  applied— 
as  in,  say,  Ncrth  Dakota? 

The  Dlngell  amendment  Is  a  piece  of  ipe- 
clal  interest  legislation.  Tbe  California  dele- 
gation is  ami^y  Justified  in  opposing  It,  tad 
the   measiure   should    be   opposed   by  ever]' 


other  House 
air. 


member  Interested   In  cleaner 


or   CALirOBNIA 
IN  THE  1  [OnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moiday,  October  30.  1967 
Mr.  VAII  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
so-called  I  Dingell  amendment  clearly 
threatens  'the  right  of  California  to  set 
auto  emisiion  standards  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  of  her  own  people. 

Within  B  few  days,  the  House  will  be 
considerlrig  the  Air  Quality  Act  which, 
as  reportad  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  is  the 
vehicle  for  the  Dingell  provision  to  pre- 
empt the  entire  field  of  auto  smog  con- 
trol for  the  Federal  Government. 

At  the  appropriate  time.  Congress- 
man Mos«,  acting  for  the  entire  Califor- 
nia delegation,  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  permit  California  to  set  and  enforce 
standards  that  are  more  stringent,  not 
weaker,  than  the  Federal  auto  emission 
requiremants.  This  amendment  is  nearly 
identical  to  a  Senate-approved  provision 
drafted  hf  Senator  Mxjrphy. 

For  thelinformation  of  colleagues,  I  am 
including  an  editorial  published  in  this 
aftemoonfs  editions  of  the  Washington 
Star.  The /editorial,  which  correctly  labels 
the  Dlngill  amendment  as  "a  piece  of 
special  interest  legislation,"  follows : 
I  DETBorr's  End  Run 
When  Detroit  auto  makers  Issued  a  fiurry 
of  press  releases  a  few  months  ago  about 
their  development  of  electric  autos,  it 
looked  as  If  the  nation  had  turned  a  corner 
in  the  airjpoUution  war.  Here  was  evidence 


Uexander  Wiley 


HON. 


EXTEUrSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


JOHN  W.  BYRNES 


OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HCJdSE  op  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Octobe 

Mr.  BYANES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  ait 
deeply  mou|ning  the  loss  of  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  and  revered  citizen*. 

Alex  Wiley  devoted  24  years  to  the 
service  of  lis  country  in  the  SenaU, 
longer  than  any  other  Wisconsin  8en»- 
tor,  and  he  was  a  high-ranking  Member 
of  Congress  during  some  of  tills  countryl 
most  critical  times.  His  career  included 
chairmanships  of  the  Senate  JudldW 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Reto- 
tions  Committee.  His  accomplishmenti 
were  many  and  his  influence  great. 

He  will  b*  remembered  as  the  'Patlitf 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway."  an  accoU* 
he  so  richly  deserves  for  he  never  w«- 
ered  In  his  steadfast  efforts  to  fulflU  m 
dream  of  bringing  the  ships  of  the  wow 
to  America's  heartland. 

In  his  early  career  he  called  hlmselli 
"neutralist"  in  foreign  affairs  but  heW 
not  a  man  afraid  to  change  his  mihd  «» 
to  recognize  changing  conditions.  Hb»^ 
terest  became  global  and  during  thepoR- 


^rar  years  he  repeatedly  reminded  us  that 
the  world  was  growing  smaller  with  the 
far  comers  only  hours  away  by  plane,  and 
that  we  could  no  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  Ignoring  problems  in  other  countries. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  warn  of  the 
growing  threat  of  international  com- 
munism. His  wammgs  14  years  ago  about 
Vietnam  soimd  like  they  were  made  yes- 
terday. 

He  was  a  deeply  religious  man.  In  fact, 
he  had  at  one  time  studied  for  the  min- 
istry, and  he  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  religious  articles.  His  constant  prayer, 
which  he  repeated  publicly  many  times, 
was  for  a  world  in  which  all  men  could 
live  In  peace  and  freedom.  He  once  pro- 
poaed  that  there  should  be  an  executive 
department  of  i>eace  with  the  duty  of 
ooncentrating  on  the  elimination  of 
sources  of  friction  and  misunderstanding 
between  peoples. 

Despite  rubbing  elbows  with  the  fa- 
mous In  Washington  and  the  world, 
however,  he  resisted  pomposity  and  so- 
phistication. Many  himiorous  stories  are 
told  of  his  informal  treatment  of  the 
mighty,  such  as  the  time  he  greeted  a 
monarch  with  a  hearty  "Hi  there, 
Queenle." 

This  prominent  son  of  immigrants 
never  forgot,  as  he  would  put  it,  "the 
folks  back  home."  He  was  renowned  for 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  Wisconsin 
constituency  and  Wisconsin's  products. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  known  him  and 
to  have  worked  with  him  on  legislation 
of  mutual  Interest.  I  benefited  many 
times  from  his  wise  counsel  and  from 
his  kind  and  generous  friendship. 

I  shall  remember  him  always  and  to 
his  wife  and  to  his  children,  I  express  my 
sincere  condolences. 


Air  Qnality  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  house  op  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  30.  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  serious  challenge  that  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  atmosphere  imses  to  our  na- 
tional health,  I  strongly  support  the  Air 
QuaHtyActof  1967. 

The  Congress  recently  declared  in  the 
"Declaration  of  Purpose"  for  Public  Law 
89-749.  the  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning amendments,  that  "fulfillment  of 
our  national  purpose  depends  on  pro- 
moting and  assuring  the  highest  level  of 
health  attainable  for  every  person,  in  an 
mvlronment  which  contributes  posi- 
ovely  to  healthfuWIndividual  and  family 
HTlng." 

It  Is  this  kind  of  environment  toward 
wwch  we  must  aspire,  an  environment 
not  merely  safe  from  hazard  but  con- 
™uting  positively  to  healthful  Uving. 
jn  »uch  an  environment  there  is  no  room 
fwpoUutedalr. 

ri^  l*^u"on  in  the  DWted  States  is 
«&«y  responsible,  whoUy  or  in  substan- 
"M  part,  for  a  number  of  unnecessary 
a«iths  and  a  very  large  amount  of  un- 
"wesBary  disability  and  discomfort.  As 


President  Johnson  said  last  January  in 
recommending  adoption  of  the  Air 
QuaUty  Act: 

The  economic  loss  from  air  pollution 
amounts  to  several  billion  dollars  each  year. 
But  the  cost  In  human  suffering  and  pain 
is  Incalculable. 

It  Is  imperative.  In  the  interest  of  the 
health  of  the  American  people,  to  re- 
move frwn  the  air  now  all  the  pollution 
within  the  range  of  feasibility. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  strength- 
ens and  builds  upon  the  base  provided 
by  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  we  passed 
and  the  President  signed  In  1963,  and 
closes  important  gaps  that  have  become 
apparent  since  the  passage  of  that  act 
in  1963.  This  bill  is  most  timely,  and 
would  permit  the  development  of  appro- 
priate, effective,  and  urgently  needed  new 
ways  to  move  toward  national  air  pollu- 
tion control. 

I  strongly  urge  each  and  every  one  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  voting  "yea"  on  this  critically 
needed  legislation. 


Art  Yonnger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTR    CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  27,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
19  years  in  Congress  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  many  outstanding 
Americans. 

I  served  in  this  House  with  two  Mem- 
bers who  later  became  President  of  the 
United  States,  one  who  became  Vice 
President  and  many  who  have  been 
candidates  for  the  Presidency.  It  was  my 
great  pleasure  also  to  serve  here  under 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum.  Mr.  Speaker,  Art 
Yoimger  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
ever  to  serve  here.  He  was  genteel,  al- 
ways kind  and  had  time  for  a  quiet  word 
of  encouragement.  He  radiated  enthusi- 
asm, understanding,  and.  confidence. 

Art  Yoimger  was  a  Christiao  who  be- 
lieved in  and  lived  the  oldtime  princi- 
ples of  Christian  faith  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  founded.  Art  Younger  be- 
came associated  with  the  House  Chris- 
tian breakfast  group  during  the  83d 
Congress.  In  the  history  of  this  group 
Art  stands  out  with  the  late  Percy  Priest 
of  Tfennessee  and  Brooks  Hays  of  Arkan- 
sas— great  and  good  men  who  left  their 
mark  on  tliis  Congress  and  on  this 
Nation. 

Art  Younger  was  an  effective  legisla- 
tor, a  credit  and  an  asset  to  the  Con- 
gress— a  good  image  that  we  all  might 
emulate.  His  vision  was  as  broad  as  the 
distance  of  his  district  from  Washing- 
ton. He  loved  this  Nation.  America  and 
even  the  free  world  are  better  because 
of  his  distinguished  service  in  the 
Congress. 

Art  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
deep  faith.  He  was  a  family  man,  de- 
voted to  his  lovely  wife. 

Mrs.  Dom  joins  with  me  in  extending 
to  Mrs.  Younger  our  deepest  sympathy 
and  in  wishing  for  her  the  very  best 
always. 


CHiaeBs  Committee  for  Peace  WHk 
Freedom  in  Yietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAT 

OF    NOBTH    CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday.  October  30.  1967 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  group  was  formed,  known  as  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  Peace  with  Free- 
dom in  Vietnam.  Included  in  the  mem- 
bership of  this  new  organization  are  a 
number  of  distinguished  Americans. 
Former  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Tru- 
man head  the  list  of  the  unit  which  is 
being  organized  by  former  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  of  Illinois. 

The  objective  of  the  new  committee  is 
laudable,  for  it  seeks  to  meld  America 
again  into  a  cohesiv£  Nation,  unified  in 
its  struggle. 

The  Greensboro  Record,  an  afternoon 
newspaper  pmblished  in  my  hometown  of 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  recently  carried  an  elo- 
quent editorial  which  commented  on  this 
new  committee.  I  would  like  to  have  it 
pubUshed,  so  that  others  may  benefit 
from  its  wisdom.  The  editorial  follows: 
The  Sensible  Vietnam  Road:  Keep  Wa«  and 
Aims  Limited 

The  "sensible  road"  between  capitulation 
in  Vietnam  and  the  naked  use  of  more  and 
more  force  is  advocated  by  a  new  bipartisan 
group  headed  by  former  Sen.  Paul  Douglas 
and  General  of  the  Army  Omar  Bradley  and 
Including  both  living  former  presidents  in  its 
membership. 

This  course  seems  to  stun  up  a  national 
consensus  on  the  war.  It  has  been  some 
months  since  Washington  saw  anything  of 
consensus  politics.  It  seems  time  to  redis- 
cover the  phenomenon,  particularly  on  so 
vital  and  basic  an  issue  as  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Not  only  does  the  new  group  appear  to 
represent  a  reasonable  approach  to  that  un- 
popular conflict,  It  serves  at  the  same  time 
to  show  that  the  nation  is  not  represented 
by  its  advocates  at  either  extreme — thooe 
for  flower  power  or  nuclear  power. 

Neither  Is  suitable  in  Vietnam.  The  polit- 
ical critics  who  call/for  turning  the  war  over 
to  the  generals  an^  for  threatening  the  foe 
with  the  big  boifib  lead  the  country  further 
toward  Armaggeddon  than  It  desires  to  go. 
The  emotional  critics  who  are  ashamed  of 
the  country  and  want  it  to  evacuate  and 
abandon  Vietnam  also  speak  for  no  one  but 
themselves. 

There  appears  to  be  a  far  broader  senti- 
ment which  finds  the  war  hateful,  distant 
and  expensive,  one  the  country  would  be 
well  out  of  if  the  way  opened,  but  which  is 
unable  to  discern  an  exit.  To  this  group. 
Senator  Etouglas  and  his  colleagues  speak. 
Keep  the  war  limited,  they  say,  but  do  not 
abandon  all  the  principles  which  Americans 
have  found  to  defend  in  South  Vietnam. 

"We  are  opposed."  says  the  statement  of 
the  new  Douglas-Bradley  group,  "to  sur- 
render, however  camouflaged.  Tet  nothing 
we  advocate  can  be  Interpreted  as  unneces- 
sarily risking  a  general  war  in  Asia  or  a 
nuclear  war  In  the  world.  We  favor  a  sensible 
road  between  capitulation  and  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  raw  power." 

WhUe  this  certainly  lends  support  to  the 
President,  it  does  not  encourage  the  escala- 
tion which  some  of  the  administration 
spokesmen  seem  to  be  thinking  about.  While 
the  new  Citizens  Committee  for  Peace  with 
Freedom  in  Vietnam  took  a  slap  at  the  "stri- 
dent voices  of  some  dissenters"  who  may  be 
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encouraging  misconceptlona  In  Hanoi  and 
Peking  about  American  determination,  the 
new  grqvtp  Ls  "not  In  business  as  a  ccnnmlt- 
tee  to  support  Lyndon  J<^uuon,"  aald  Senator 
Douglas.  "We  are  ooiio»iied  with,  the  future 
of  the  United  States  whlcb  Is  bigger  than  any 
of  us — or  any  group  of  us." 

This  mlddle-roeul  approach  should  serve 
to  limit  expansion  of  the  war  or  American  war 
alms.  A  limited  war  Is  hard  to  fight,  as  Presi- 
dent Truman  found  In  Korea.  It  Is  al«o  hard 
to  conclude,  as  President  Elsenhower  dis- 
covered. Both  agree  that  it  can  be  done,  how- 
ever, and  that  the  American  poslUon  In  Viet- 
nam must  be  maintained. 

It  will  be  best  maintained  tf  this  country 
avoids  the  notion  that  it  must  wage  a  crusade 
against  Chinese  Communism.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  stabilize  the  situation  In  South  Viet- 
nam, even  at  this  late  date,  provided  the 
settlement  Is  kept  local  and  the  war  Is  not, 
so  escalated  as  to  Involve  China. 

Fighting  a  limited  war  calls  f<M'  keeping 
war  aims  limited.  It  Is  well  to  be  realistic 
about  a  future  threat  from  China.  It  Is  wrong 
to  trtmipet  a  confrontation  between  China 
and  the  United  States — ^wrong  because  the 
situation  In  Vietnam  is  not  yet  at  that  stage; 
wrong  because  this  country  should  share  the 
task  of  containing  China  Just  as  It  did  the 
task  of  containing  the  Soviet  Union.  To  do 
this  requires  alllee,  and  allies  require  agree- 
ment on  policy.  Vietnam  has  not  only  driven 
a  wedge  Into  American  politics,  it  has  driven 
one  between  America  and  its  allies. 

The  beat  means  of  reuniting  at  bCHne  and 
with  allies  abroad  is  to  stress  the  limited  na- 
ture of  the  war,  to  look  for  means  of  con- 
solidating the  position  there  without  eecalat- 
ing  war  aims  or  methods,  and  to  build  a  new 
consensus  on  what  this  country  seeks  to  do 
In  Southeast  Asia.  To  that  end.  Senator 
Douglas  and  his  committee  may  play  a  major 
role  as  they  advocate  "the  sensible  road." 


ConstrnctioB  Grants  for  Waste  Treatment 
Works,  Pnblic  Works  and  Atomic  En- 
erfy  Commission  Appropriation  Bill, 
1968 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  25.  1967 

Mr.  BLATTHK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
tide  In  the  affairs  of  men,  and  there  is  a 
tide  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  Nation, 
^e  miist  take  the  current  of  public  sup- 
port when  It  serves,  or  our  ventures,  If 
not  lost,  will  surely  lose  in  impetus.  That 
is  why  I  am  concerned,  deeply  concerned, 
at  the  failure  to  implement,  with  a  mean- 
ingful increase  in  fimds,  the  vastly  ex- 
panded program  of  waste  treatment 
works  construction  grants  which  Con- 
gress authorized  in  1966. 

When  we  enacted,  without  dissent,  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966,  we . 
built  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  10-year ' 
program  of  demonstrated  worth,  the  pro- 
gram of  Pederal  grants  to  assist  In  the 
construction  of  needed  municipal  waste 
treatment  works,  whi^  began  with  tbb 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion ContnA  Act  as  permanent  law  in 
1956.  The  program  was  enlarged  and  the 
provisions  of  assistance^  liberalized  in 
1961  and  again  In  1966.  By  the  end  of  that 


calendar  ye|ir,  6,582  projects  had  been 
approved  for  Federal  grant  assistance 
totaling  $72B  million.  These  grants  had 
goierated  expenditures  by  local  com- 
munities of  an  additional  $2.7  billion. 
They  were  designed  to  serve  a  popula- 
tion of  53  million  Americans,  and  to  en- 
hance water  quality  in  55,000  miles  of 
streams.  Tt|ese  figures  include  acceler- 
ated public  works  projects  in  1962  and 
1963.  It  was  not  an  untried  Federal  pro- 
gram which:  we  voted  to  expand  in  1966. 

Nor  did  wp  act  without  information  as 
to  the  critical  need  to  build  more  plants 
and  to  imptove  existing  facilities  if  the 
Nation  exp^ted  to  overcome  a  backlog 
of  facilitiesi  requirements  and  to  keep 
pace  with  pbpulation  growth  and  other 
factors  contributing  to  the  ever-moimt- 
ing  load  of  wastes  entering  the  country's 
waterways.  Needs  through  1972  for  our 
100  largest  jcities  alone  were  shown  to 
near  $4  billfan.  The  Congress  responded 
to  the  needl  The  Federal  Government, 
we  determined,  would  step  up  its  support 
of  a  nationfride  water  pollution  control 
effort.  We  authorized  an  Increase  in  ap- 
propriations for  Federal  grants  from 
$150  mUlioq  in  1967  to  $450  million  in 
1968,  with  successive  increases  to  $1.25 
billion  in  19tl.  We  encouraged  with  pro- 
vision for  increased  Federal  grants  the 
participatioi^  of  States  in  waste  treat- 
ment works  I  financing,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  water  quality  standards  to  the 
receiving  waters. 

Congress  Was  spurred  in  its  action  by 
a  dramatic  Upsurge  in  the  public  demand 
for  clean  w^ter.  Excitment  supplanted 
the  apathy  6f  years.  The  lonely  cause  of 
conservationists  and  a  few  other  con- 
cerned people  was  taken  up  by  vast  num- 
bers of  Americans  both  in  and  out  of 
public  office^  Few  domestic  Issues  could 
now  rival  water  pollution  and  its  control 
in  public  concern.  That  is  what  we  stand 
to  lose  if  we  do  not  fulfill,  with  appro- 
priated funds,  the  bright  promise  of  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 
When  the  tide  of  pollution  is  at  the  flood, 
will   public  support  be  at  ebbtide? 

The  war  iti  Vietnam  has  put  a  strain 
on  the  budget,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
press  for  more  money  for  even  the  most 
critical  domestic  programs.  I  had  hoped 
that  construction  for  clean  water  might 
have  fared  better  In  the  setting  of  priori- 
ties than  al  $203  million  aiH>roprlatlon 
request  woiad  suggest.  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  13  to  HJl.  11641.  reported  In 
disagreement,  proposes  a  token  increase 
in  the  appropriation  to  $225  million,  half 
the  authorised  amount.  House  accept- 
ance of  evan  a  tc^en  increase  would 
provide  more  support  for  the  protection 
of  our  watei^  resources,  and  it  would  let 
the  States,  jthe  communities,  and  the 
concerned  citizens  of  the  country  know 
that  we  want  to  get  on  with  the  monu- 
mental Job  ojr  cleaning  up  pollution. 

When  the!  President  signed  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  almost  a  year  ago, 
he  said  that  it  "gives  us  power  to  rescue 
the  once-clear  waters  of  our  streams, 
rivers,  and  lakes  from  the  growing 
nxenace  of  iTDllution."  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  administration  to 
seek  a  supplemental  ai^rt^jrlation  early 
in  1968  for  t^e  act's  effective  implemen- 
tation. 
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OF 
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Recently  an 
Journal   point  ed 
which  exists  t  >day 
all  those  interested 
It  follows: 

[From  the  ttuscatlne  (Iowa)  Journal 
Oct.  24.  19671 
Banks  ctptikc  the  Fabmeb 
Two  items  in  Monday's  Issue  of  the  Journal 
points  out  the  wide  gap  in  the  Amerieu 
economy  that  1^  spelling  serioiis  trouble  for 
the  farmer. 

Item  No.  1 :  Fbrd  Motor  Co.  and  the  Unittd 
Workers    announced    tentative  agree- 
new    three-year    contract  Uut 
workers'  wages  and  t>eneflti 
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could  increase 
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Despite  the 
farming  remali 
can    Industries, 
workers — more  i 


by  nearly  $1  bill  Ion 

Item  No.  2:  The  Muscatine  cash  grain 
market  bid  prl:e  for  corn  Monday  was  tS 
cents  per  bust:  el.  That's  the  lowest  prtot 
for  com  since  IS  61. 

This  is  one  oT  the  most  critical  problou 
in  the  United  S  tates  today,  and  the  one  tbtt 
is  most  often  overlooked.  While  the  infla- 
tionary trends  created  by  labor  and  wage 
policies  continue  to  spiral  upward,  ttie  tree 
forces  of  the  fasm  market  are  working  in  tbe 
opposite  direction 

ecllnlng  number  of  fanni, 
as  the  greatest  of  all  Amerl' 
Farms  employ  5.2  mUlion 
;han  the  combined  work  fane 
in  transportation,  public  utilities,  and  tbe 
steel  and  auto  i^idustries. 

But,  while  thf  industry  workers  are  re|are- 
sented  by  powerful  unions,  the  farmer  Is 
largely  left  to  depend  upon  the  unpredictable 
vagaries  of  the  market.  He  is  caught  in  tbe 
squeeze  of  rising  costs  while  receiving  lower 
prices  for  the  foods  and  fibre  he  produces. 

Part  of  the  plight  of  the  midwestem  farm- 
er has  been  cauied  by  government  manipula- 
tion of  cotton  rfstrictions  to  the  point  wbeit 
cotton  acreage  Jn  the  south  is  now  the  low- 
est since  1921.  Southern  farmers  have  divert- 
ed much  of  their  former  cotton  land  to  con 
and  soybeans,  tihus  displacing  much  of  tbe 
mldwestern  market  because  the  soutben 
growers  are  confllderably  closer  to  expwrt  out- 
lets. And.  with  Production  ranging  far  abatd 
of  domestic  neelis,  mldwestern  farmers  need 
the  export  market  as  an  outlet  for  tbdi 
crops. 

Farmers  can  not  produce  corn  at  99c  per 
bushel  for  long  {without  going  t>ankTupt. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  food  is  still  i 
bargain  in  the  [United  States.  We  spend  a 
smaller  percentfige  of  our  total  income  on 
food  than  do  residents  of  other  nations.  Tbli 
leaves  a  greater  surplus  of  money  we  can 
spend  for  cars,  clothes,  appliances  and  all  ft 
the  other  manitfactured  consumer  goods.  It 
Is  the  rising  cdet  of  all  these  other  goodi 
that  puts  the  farmer  In  a  bind  because  d 
Inflation. 

Bankrupting  1  he  farmer  would  be  tbe  fait- 
est  way  to  put  this  nation  back  into  s  de- 
pression like  tbU  of  tbe  lOSO's. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  see  that  tbe  fun* 
receives  his  fair  sban  in  the  naUoat 
economy.  It's  n^t  happening  In  the  euzn^ 
period  of  Inflatldn. 


A  Utter  From  a  Soldier  b  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OV  TSXAS 

DJ  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  30.  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  heart-warming  letter  from  a 
constituent  who  is  presently  serving  with 
tbe  UJ5  Army  in  Vietnajn. 

MaJ.  Richard  C.  Cobbs  is  a  man  of  ma- 
ture Judgment,  courage,  and  dedication. 
His  letter  reflects  that  maturity  and  I 
would  like  to  share  its  contents  with  my 
colleagues.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  con- 
fidence that  he,  as  an  experienced  miU- 
taiy  man  who  has  had  extensive  duty 
In  Vietnam,  has  in  our  country's  aims, 
and  in  the  leadership  of  his  Commander 
In  Chief. 

Major  Cobbs  and  the  other  dedicated 
young  men  who  serve  our  Nation  so  well 
to  Vietnam  are  an  inspiration  to  me  and, 
Itnist,  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  letter  fol- 
lows: 
A  IxrrxR  Fbok  a  Soluxxr  in  VmrfAic 
Ocas  Refbksentative  Brooks:  It  has  been 
three  years  since  I  last  wrote  you.  And  If  my 
BMmory  serves  me  correctly,  I  was  TDT  to 
Vtotnam  from  Okinawa  at  that  time.  I  am 
preMnUy  on  a  fuU  year  tour  In  Vietnam, 
hSTtng  arrived  In  August  1967. 

Mnch  has  happened  In  these  last  three 
fHzi,  and  I  Just  wanted  to  let  you  know 
how  I  feel  about  some  of  them.  The  Enter- 
frttt  has  kept  me  informed  as  to  your  ac- 
*»ttlos.  Also  my  parents  keep  me  briefed. 
Ongratulatlons  on  the  addition  to  your  fam- 
Uy.  With  three  of  my  own,  I  know  the  hap- 
jtamt  they  can  bring. 

Most  of  all,  I  have  been  very  pleased  at  the 
(taady  support  you  have  given  to  Mr.  John- 
HD  and  the  policies  of  the  present  Admlnls- 
teitlon.  So  many  of  the  people  he  should  be 
•Ue  to  count  on  are  proving  to  be  falr- 
•etther  friends.  Personally  I  have  some  opln- 
tas  I  am  sure  don't  agree  with  his  policies; 
but  they  are  best  kept  to  myself  because 
what  we  need  now  is  unity.  I  get  to  thinking 
my  problems  are  pretty  big  with  the  few 
wn  I  have.  Then  I  stop  and  think  of  what 
ha  must  be  faced  with,  and  I  thank  Ood  I 
•m  not  the  President.  I  cannot  and  do  not 
qnestion  our  national  policies.  As  a  profes- 
■tonal  aoldler,  I  carry  them  out.  I  am  fuUy 
eyrtnced  that  we  are  heading  in  the  correct 
a«ction,  that  he  Is  doing  the  best  possible 
JM  under  the  worst  possible  conditions.  I 
b»w  nothing  but  admiration  for  his  cour- 
H»  and  steadfastness.  I  admire  you  for  yo\ir 
wppwt  It  is  the  least  we  can  give  him  in 
M>  atremely  difficult  state  of  affairs 

Rwa  my  point  of  view  here,  I  can  see  tre- 
"JMWlous  change  for  the  good  since  1964  The 
M»^  is  in  the  attitude  of  the  Vietnamese 
2^e  and  Army.  They  are  showing  a  real 
™«*«nM8  to  try  new  ways.  Progress  is  slow 
Md  It  will  continue  to  be  so.  It  is  going  to 
»w  time  and  hard  work.  The  biggest  lesson 
■^ve  to  learn  is  that  as  a  major  world 
fwwer.  not  everyone  is  going  to  agree  with  us. 
K  baa  Uken  15  years  for  the  Koreans  to 
"»w  any  real  progress  with  our  help.  But 
Jjw  the  Korean  troops  here  and  they  are 
^fly  magniflcent.  They  cannot  be  even  con- 
r «_«.  *  *^®  ^^^^  *™iy  a»  'n  1987  when 
teM  ir™  ^*  Patience  not  being  an  Amer- 
fjnjnnue,  i  hope  that  our  people  do  not 
^overly  eager  to  "get  It  over  with."  We 
^™o»  allow  aggression  to  be  profitable.  You 
^  tte  price  that  Is  being  paid  here  In 
"«  and  money.  These  are  line  troops  and 
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they  are  giving  their  very  beet  I  ao  often  feel 
so  Inadequate  to  Ije  one  of  their  leaders;  but 
I  wUl  continue  to  do  my  beet. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  •up- 
port  of  the  defense  program  since  I  last 
wrote:  and  your  participation  and  your  help 
on  the  mlUtary  pay  bills.  Where  you  have 
cast  your  vote  In  a  manner  dlfferenUy  than 
I  would  have,  I  know  you  have  done  so  with 
fuUer  knowledge  upon  which  to  make  your 
decision.  I  personaUy  feel  you  will  serve  our 
DUtrlct  best  by  continuing  just  as  you  have 
In  the  past.  Study  the  issues  and  vote  your 
conscience.  No  man  can  be  asked  to  do  any 
more  than  that. 

Should  you  come  to  Vietnam  in  the  next 
year,  I  hope  that  our  paths  cross.  It's  nice  to 
•ee  folks  from  home.  Thank  you  again. 

RiCHAss  C.  Cobbs. 


The  Men  That  Mr.  Carmichael  Doet  Not 
Speak  For 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or  TENNXBSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  30.  1967 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ttennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  front  pages  of  our  news- 
papers one  can  daUy  read  the  incendiary 
ravings  of  the  traveling  mlssioniules  of 
black  power  violence.  These  so-called 
leaders,  who  claim  to  speak  for  so  many 
have  earned  their  pubUdty  prxmilnence 
by  talking  the  toughest  line  to  their  co- 
horts and  the  press,  and  by  boastful 
assodatlOTi  with  snlpings,  looting,  and 
community  burning. 

In  the  article  here  r^rodueed.  a  dis- 
tinguished American  pilot  disclaims  Mr. 
Carmichael's  spokesmanship.  Colimei 
James*  only  claims  to  pubUclty  are  a  rec- 
ord of  consistently  excellent  combat  per- 
formance in  two  wars,  leadership  of  an 
Air  Force  fighter  wing  and  the  rank  of 
colonel  attained  In  very  stiff  competi- 
Oon.  In  that  he  does  not  talk  with  suffi- 
cient abandon  to  qualify  for  exposure  on 
page  1,  one  must  search  out  his  views  on 
page  22,  the  Washington  Post.  August  10 
1967. 

The  man  whose  thoughts  are  set  forth 
below  is  one  of  the  legion  of  American 
Negro  fighting  men  who  are  compiling  a 
record  of  valor,  poise,  skill,  and  discipline 
second  to  none  In  Vietnam.  Ccri.  Ch«)pie 
James  merits  at  least  an  equal  hearing 
and  I  commend  his  views  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  among  us  who  wish  to  main- 
tain a  balanced  view  of  the  decent  pro- 
ductive, and  very  valuable  Negro  citizen- 
ship for  whom  Stokely  Carmichael  and 
his  associates  do  not  and  cannot  roeak 
The  article  follows : 

Negro  Fighter  Pilot,  a  Sit-in  Pionxkr   As- 
sails CARMiCHAn.  Airo  Black  Power 
(By  William  Tuohy) 

Dakang,    South    Vietnam.    August    9 

"Stokely  Carmichael  Is  a  big-mouth  who  Is 
making  a  profession  out  of  being  a  Negro, 
and  he's  got  no  danm  buslneee  speaking  for 
me,"  said  the  tall.  Impreeslve-looklng  Negro 
pUot.  "This  Black  Power  garbage  Is  for  the 
birds." 

Ool.  Daniel  James  Jr..  47.  carries  his  230 
pounds  on  a  6-foot,  4-inch  frame  covered  by 
a  distinctive  black  flying  suit  with  sUver 
colonel's  eagles  on  the  shoulders.  There  are 
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oommand  pUot's  wings  oo  his  breast  just 
•hove  the  name:  "Chappie  James  " 

CTiapple  James,  the  biggest  fighter  pUot 
In  the  Air  Force,  has  become  something  ^rf  a 
tagend  In  the  air  war  In  Vietnam.  He  flies  an 
F-4  Phantom  fighter  and  Is  vice  wing  com- 
mander of  the  8th  Tactical  f^gbXa  Wlna 
based  In  ThaiUnd.  The  commander  Is  James 
closest  friend.  Col.  Robin  Olds,  the  Air  Force's 
top  ace. 

In  Danang  on  a  short  visit.  Col.  James  said 
to  an  interview,  "These  riots  are  the  worst 
thing  itoat  oould  happen  to  the  Negroes- 
cause.  This  could  set  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment back  100  years.  A  lot  of  the  f  enoe-sltters 
are  jumping  off  on  the  wrong  side  now  " 

Col.  James  emphasized  that  he  did  not 
speak  for  the  white  establishment. 

"I'm  not  going  around  bareheaded  and  on 
bended  knee."  he  said.  "I'm  not  a  nonviolent 
xnan.  Tm  a  fighter.  But  I  respect  the  law  of 
the  country,  -mere's  no  excuse  for  rtottor 
and  stealing.  A  thief  Is  a  thief.  In  the  end 
everybody  loses." 

"We're  fighting  to  get  laws  puswl  to  pro- 
tect clvU  rights,"  James  p<toted  out.  "Tou've 
got  to  obey  laws.  You  can't  have  a  double 
standard." 

James  Is  especlaUy  critical  of  Stokely  Car- 
michael. the  former  head  of  the  Student 
Nonvltdent  CoordlnaOng  Committee 

"I  resent  Stokely's  setting  himself  up  as 
spokesman  for  Negroes."  he  said  "This 
S^3.  Is  leading  too  many  kids  astray.  And 
when  he  advUes  Negro  servicemen  to  come 
Suil^  "^^  "  iiom^thaf.  Sheer 
In  case  anyone  should  question  his  own 
credentials    In   the   clvU   rights   movement 

i'i°J**K!*^5**^  "^•"'  I  was  in  the  ortglna^ 
sit-in  back  in  1943." 

He  and  nearly  lOO  other  Negro  Army  Air 
Corps  cadets  refused  to  accept  segregation 
at  Selfrldge  Air  Force  Base  toHSchlgim 
They  were  aU  arrested  and  threatenedwlth 
coiirt-martlal.  but  they  held  their  ground 
and  the  charges  later  were  dropped 

"What  I  really  don't  buy  U  that  back-to- 
Amca  stuff."  James  concluded.  "Tm  not  an 
African  immigrant.  I'm  an  American  with 
several  generations  behind  him  in  mv 
country.  ' 

"If  somethtog  is  wrong  with  my  country 
right  now.  then  I'm  wlUlng  to  hold  her  hand 
for  a  while  untU  she  pulls  out  of  It  and  gets 

On  being  commissioned.  James  first  flew 
B-62  bombers,  then  shifted  to  fighters  and 
^ZrJ       missions   to  Korea  to  P-61b  and 

Now.  as  a  deputy  wing  commander,  be 
has  logged  6fl  missions  over  North  Vietnam 
and  U  shooting  for  100  before  his  tour  is 
up  to  December. 

T  ?t».''*^"  *  **'**'^  "y*»»«  'Ul*  because  his 
Jet  Phantom  squadron  orlglnaUy  tratoed  as 

night  owl"  night  fighters.  "It  adds  to  my 
natural  camouflage  and  lets  me  zap  around 
that  country  with  Impunity,"  he  said 

Bom  In  Pensacola.  Fla..  and  a  graduate 
of  Tuakegee  InsUtute,  James  now  Uvea  to 
Tucson.  Ariz.  He  has  two  sons,  one  In  Air 
Force  ROTO  at  the  University  of  Arlrcna 
and  a  daughter  who  was  formerly  an  airline 
stewardess. 
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Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
try  to  keep  my  constituents  informed' of 
events  concerning  my  work  as  their  U.S. 
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RepresentatiTe  In  OangreaB.  I  am  mwrt- 
Ing  to  them  some  of  the  thoughts  I  hare 
In  mind  which  concern  my  official  re- 
qwnslbllltles,  as  follows: 

Washxnctov  Rapoiz 

Obab  numsa:  I  am  hafpy  and  proud  to 
report  to  70a  that  tb«  Houae  of  Bepraaenta- 
ttvaa  baa  appravad  my  amanrtmant  to  tha 
Poatal  blU  wbldi  provides  a  meana  far  atop- 
plnc  tba  Ham  ot  obacene  adTerUslng  mate- 
rtala  tbiougtx  «ha  wall. 

It  U  a  victory  for  Amertctm  parentt  be- 
cauaa  It  daala  with  advertiaements  aent 
through  tha  maUa  to  uil  materiala  which 
are  eroileaUy  arousing  or  aezually  provooa- 
tlve.  UBder  tha  bin  any  peraon  receiving  a 
"pandering  advertlaement"  of  an  obacene 
nature  may  requeat  the  Fostnaaater  0«ieral 
to  advlae  the  mailer  to  remove  hla  name  or 
the  name  of  hla  minor  ehUd  from  the  Tnnning 
lift.  The  Poatmaater  General  then  is  required 


wHo^roLLumGTBKBZTxnf  Messiah  EpiAcipal  Church.  In  St.  Paqi 

Here  la  anajther  Item  under  the  "Do  aa  I  Minn.,  recently  delivered  an  outstandlnil 

aay  and  not  ^  I  do  category."  I  dlallke  river  sermon  on  radial  problems  Which  Imw 

poUutlon  aa  Auch  aa  the  next  man.  When!  go  disastrously  erupted  in  OUT  Nation'! 

was  Mayor  of  Omaha  we  Inaugurated  the  flnrt  hHab  thic  vi»nr                             «""«iiionj 

step  In  halUog  poUutlon.  I  was  shocked  to  r^  !ZzI*^t^t  vi     i_        *      4 

learn  recently  that  one  of  the  largest  con-  ^  °^'^^  *^*  Ws  Important  message 

trlbutors  to  pollution  on  the  Potomac  River  receive  a  wider  audience,  I  insert  it  In 
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Which  runs  past  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  tr.S.  Oovemment  Itself. 

In  a  recen^  survey  of  eleven  Federal  In- 
stallations In  'the  Potomac  Basin,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  141  eleven  Federal  installations 
made  a  majot  contribution  to  water  poUu- 
tlon. Federal  agencies  In  Washington  were 
not  original  tn  their  reactions  to  the  news 
they  were  themselves  polluting  the  Potomac. 
Tbler  answers  ranged  from,  "We  are  making 
a  study"  to  "Corrective  action  is  being  Im- 
plemented"' (whatever  that  means). 

I  think  thA  Omabans  should  be  bopping 
mad  about  tha  executive  branches'  casual  ap- 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao: 
BUCK  AND  Warrs 
(Sermon  b^  Rev.  S.  Barry  OXeary, 
Odtober  15,  1967) 
Now  that  the 'children  are  back  In  ichaal 
and  leaves  are  ialllng  from  the  trees  and 
there  Is  a  hint  of  froet  In  the  air  and  Um 
football  season  has  replaced  the  baseball  sea- 
son.— now  It  Is  possible  to  forget  about  tb« 
long  hot  sunuDcr  we  had  in  this  country 
back  In  June  aztd  July  and  August.  As  tem- 
peratures have  eooled  off,  so  racial  tenMoia 
have  cooled  off,  and  thoughts  about  rloti  in 


to  laaue  a  atop  order  to  the  BiaUer.  Failure     proach  to  rl*r  poUutlon  when  It  Involvee     ^*«>"  *»*  <>"»•''  <^tle8  can  be  packed  away 


of  the  sender  to  take  the  complainant's  name 
off  of  the  hat  la  punlabaMe  by  law. 

These  filthy  advartlaeaienta  have  been  an 
erer-lncreaalag  problem.  Oaring  the  paat 
year  the  Poat  Ofllce  Department  has  received 
over  350,000  eomplalnta  from  people  erery- 
where.  Including  Hebraaka,  bttterly  00m- 
plalnlng  about  receiving  offenalve,  sea-oil- 
ented  advertising  matter  in  the  maU.  Uost 
ot  the  coooplalnta  were  ftom  pturenta  whoaa 
minor  chUdiwi  had  recelTed  such  advertiae- 
manta. 

TlM  paaaage  of  this  blU  la  a  step  forward, 
and  It  will  serve  to  discourage  those  who 
would  try  to  make  a  profit  by  corrupting  our 
children. 

Jtfy  ttncereat  thmnJa  to  you  for  your  many 
lettera  of  encouragement  during  my  Um^ 
fiifht  ugaiiut  fttth.  in  the  rmmOa.  Thla  same 
laclalatlon  which  I  sponacnred  paaaed  the 
houae  at  Repreaentattvea  overwhelmingly  on 
two  prevloua  oecaalona.  bat  the  Senate  did 
not  act  on  it.  Now  by  attaching  it  to  the 
Poatal  Rata  hm,  they  wiU  Itave  to  consider 
it  and  I  hope  faooroMp. 

Thare  is  azrather  aeotkm  of  the  Postal  Sate 
bm  which  la  outrageous.  I  caU  It  the  "Great 
liaU  Robbvy  at  1M7.-  Ifoat  of  us  have 
read  editoriala  In  the  newspaper  telling  about 
fhe  aabsldlea  many  Induatrtaa  receive  fran 
tha  PMeral  Oovemmoit,  hwt  I've  never 
noticed  an  edUoriml  compMntng  about  the 
huge  netoapaper  mail  «uhs<dy  which  they 
Teoeive, 

The  newspaper  and  manazine  subsidy  ia 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  huge  Poatal  De- 
partment deficit  and  coats  taxpayers  an  esti- 
mated 360  minion  doUan  a  year  or  more. 
Thia  huge  svbeltfy  to  nempapen  and  mag- 
OKinet  ia  paid  for  with  your  tax  doUan. 

Official  TT-S.  Poat  Office  flgiaea  Indicate 
that  letter  writers  are  paying  12S  J  percent  ot 
the  coat  of  handling  and  delivering  flret  class 
letter  mall  .  .  .  third  daaa  maU  uaera  (seed 
cataloguea  and  other  Iniaineaa  adverUslng 
mall)  pays  100  percent  of  thIa  coat  of  de- 
livery. But  newapapers  and  magazines  (sec- 
ond daaa  mall)  ore  paying  only  29  percent 
of  the  coat  of  handling  their  mail. 

In  addltlan,  the  newspapers  are  receiving  a 
further  aubxidy  by  what  ia  called  "Red  Tag 
Treatment."  Thla  means  that  they  receive 
the  same  or  bettor  handling  aa  the  average 
first  class  letter  but  pay  only  %  aa  much. 
PubUc  relatlona  or  not  .  .  .  the  red  tag  prac- 
tice ia  not  fair  to  the  reat  of  the  maU  users 
or  the  aaMoWa  taxpayers. 

I  foui^  hard  to  ratae  the  mailing  ratea  for 
newspapers  and  magaztnea  In  the  Ocmmittee 
and  laterwlMn  ttM  laglalaitloa waa  debated  In 
the  Booae  oC  n«|ireaentatlT>a.  X  waa  suooeas- 
ful  in  getting  a  pmsdl  adjuotment  In  theae 
laws  to  out  domm  an.  th«  newspaper- 
magazinm  government  auhaidined  rtttea.  But 
the  fact  remalna  that  "holler  than  thou" 
newapapata  ara  stUl  being  boavny  oobahtlaed 
whenaeut  ttrou^  the  aaila.  JTewtpaperv  ontf 
mo^oabiaa  art  againat  everyone'a  aubtidy 
hut  their  own. 


its  own  agencies.  After  aU.  didn't  the  Fed- 
eral OoTemment  recently  threaten  to  "take 
action"  unlesa  the  City  of  Omaha  made  sig- 
nificant progress  In  reducing  Missouri  River 
pollution?  Now  we  see  that  Omaha  has  spent 
and  Is  committed  to  spend  mlUlons  of  dol- 
lars to  fight  p^utlon  whUe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  Jilst  starting  to  "make  a  study" 
of  its  own  pdllutlon  sources.  It  seems  they 
never  wlU  be  able  to  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees. 

run  ID  OONTaOL  DISCUSSION 

I  met  recently  here  In  Washington  with 
Brigadier  General  C.  Craig  Cannon  the  new 
head  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In 
Omaha.  Duriag  the  meeting  which  was  at- 
tended by  Seojators  Roman  Hrushka  and  Carl 
Cvirtls.  Representative  Robert  Denney  and 
myself,  we  discussed  the  proposed  PapUllon 
Basin  Flood  Control  Project.  I  told  General 
Cannon  that  In  my  opinion  the  Papllllon 
Basin  Project  should  have  the  very  highest 
priority  becaase  of  the  high  potential  for 
heavy  loss  of  life  during  a  flash  flood. 

I  have  obtained  a  limited  aupply  of  mapa 
of  Vietnam  and  the  Aalan  Continent  for  dla- 
trlbutlon  to  mtereeted  famillea  in  my  Con- 
gressional Dl^rlct.  Thla  m^  la  in  abort  sup- 
ply so  I  hopa  you  wUl  understand  if  I  am 
not  able  to  sfnd  everyone  a  copy.  Tour  re- 
queata  for  these  mapa  wtU  be  flUed  on  a 
"flrat  come,  first  serve  basis." 

I  read  an  article  the  other  day  which  I  be- 
lieve Is  worth  passing  along.  History  usually 
has  a  way  ot  repeating  itself.  The  article 
fii^ows:  I 

"In  ancient  Greece,  Pericles  Inauguarated 
the  nursing  of  people  out  of  the  pubUc  treaa- 
ury.  A  hundrtd  years  later  Plato  found  that 
he  had  so  completely  debauched  the  Athen- 
ians that  they  were  reduced  to  pauperl^aoo. 

"Instead  of  iDorking,  they  hung  around  the 
marketplace  gossiping,  and  their  characters 
were  so  weakened  that  the  state  waa  forced 
to  hire  barbarians  to  defend  It  from  Invasion. 

"A  paternalistic  government  Is  bound  to 
destroy  the  a^lf-reUance  and  aelf-respect  of 
the  people.  When  these  attrlbutea  go,  every- 
thing goea.  Those  are  the  vlrtuea  which  have 
made  our  country  great,  and  those  vlrtuea 
alone  wlU  keep  us  great." 


andWUte 


FSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  lOSEPH  L  KARTH 


IN  THE  HOtrSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVZS 

irondby.  October  30,  1967 


Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Rev 
erend  S.  Baarry  OliCary,  rector  of  the    white  people  w^o  are  lasy,  shiftless,  dtIt^ 


with  the  summer  clothes  and  the  outboaid 
motors.  We  wont  have  to  be  concerned  about 
such  tbinga  now  untU  next  summer— and 
that's  a  long  time  away. 

Wouldn't  It  be  nice  U  saying  this  nude 
it  true?  But  of  course  It  isn't  true. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  a  television  pro- 
gram  In  which  newsmen  Interviewed  some  of 
the  young  men  who  had  actuaUy  been  dctii( 
the  burning  an(^  looting  in  Detroit  last  som- 
mer.  They  aU  Said  much  the  same  thi»| 
"We're  going  to  give  the  white  man  one  men 
year, — tUl  next  summer — ^to  show  us  if  Im 
reaUy  means  tha  things  he's  been  saying.— 
to  see  If  the  wftite  man  reaUy  intends  for 
things  to  be  any  different  for  the  black  maa 
In  this  country.  If  nothing  happens,  thoc^ 
going  to  be  a  refolutlon  next  summer  thatH 
make  these  riots  look  like  kid  stuff.  Wrte 
tired  of  waiting  for  whltey  to  make  up  hli 
mind  whether  We  belong  to  the  human  ran 
or  not." 

I  beUeve  them,  I  think  they  mean  it.  I  dent 
think  most  Negroes  want  lighting  and  de- 
struction— ^most  of  them  have  shown  remaik- 
able  restraint  in  working  for  their  own 
clpatlon — but  there  are  enough  who  do 
to  wage  all  out  war,  if  neceesary,  so  that 
their  warnings  about  next  summer  art  as 
idle  threat. 

So  we  cant  teally  forget  last  sumiiMi^ 
rlota,  or  the  octaditlons  that  caused  ttMB, 
can  wef  The  cotidltlons  are  stUl  there.  Sttll 
here.  The  problems  arising  out  of  the  itato 
of  race  relations  in  our  nation  are  stlU  altk 
us.  I 

Most  of  us  k^ow  the  Negroes  grlevaiiM 
weU  enough.  Bht  why  do  they  have  tiMH 
grievances?  Whf  is  there  a  race  relatloei 
problem  In  this  eountry? 

The  most  basic  reason  is  that  there  are  tie 
different  races  living  In  the  same  aodetf. 
Why  is  that  a  cause  of  problems?  BeeaoM 
the  racee  are  different,  white  people  and  black 
people  are  not  the  same.  If  there  were  no 
way  to  dlstlngijlsh  between  the  two,  then 
would  be  race  broblems.  There  would  ttffl 
be  poverty  problems,  educational  and  social 
and  economic  problems,  but  they  worildnt 
have  any  racial  overtones.  Then  what  It  tb* 
big  difference  ^etween  whites  and  blaeti 
which  underUes  pOl  our  racial  problems? 

Just  how  are;  the  Negroes  different  fra> 
the  whites? 

We  used  to  have  some  ready  answers  ts 
this  question.. '^u  used  to  hear  people  tsj, 
"Negroes  aire  shiftless  and  lazy.  They  don't 
want  to  work.  Negroes  are  not  as  intelUganl 
as  white  people.  Negroes  have  very  low  moBl 
standards.  NegrOes  have  no  civic  pride.  TtMf 
throw  garbage  la  their  yards  and  never  pslat 
their  houses.  Negroea  have  no  ambition." 

Tou  know  aU  the  old  cUches.  We  also  ksfl* 
none  of  these  atateinents  are  true  of  aO 
negroes,  or  even  of  many  negroes.  We  al» 
know  that  aU  ctf  theae  statements  are  tm 
of  some  white  people  as  well.  Even  the  ocrt 
bigoted  racist  wfll  admit  today  that  there  ■■ 


iBUBoral,  and  socially  undesirable,  Jxist  aa 
tliete  are  many  Negroes  who  are  ambitious. 
veU-educated,  Immaculate,  piibUc-splrlted. 
snd  have  high  moral  standards. 

One  doesn't  have  to  be  a  trained  sociologist 
to  eee  that  none  of  these  things  can  actually 
be  held  up  as  being  the  real  difference  be- 
tween the  races.  Not  one  of  them,  positive  or 
negative,  is  true  of  people  of  one  race  that  Is 
not  also  true  of  people  of  the  other  race  So 
we  can  forget  these  so-called  distinguishing 
differences  of  this  nature  because  they  slm- 
jij  do  not  exUt.  They  are  not  racial  charac- 
teristics at  aU. 

Then  what  is  the  difference  between  the 
white  man  and  the  black  man?  There  is  a 
difference.  What  is  It? 

There  are  really  two  differences.  The  first 
difference  is  the  major  difference.  One  man's 
ikin  is  white  and  the  other  man's  skin  Is 
Mack.  That's  the  main  difference. 

Bven  in  South  Africa,  with  its  rigid 
i«)artheid  policies,  the  final  legal  determina- 
tion of  whether  a  person  Is  white  or  colored 
k  based  on  what  the  person  appears  to  be 
When  you  look  at  hte  skin  color.  If  a  Negro 
It  so  fair-complexloned  that  he  can  pass  for 
frtilte,  he  wlU  have  no  problem  buying  the 
house  next  door  to  you. 

If  a  white  man  should  dye  his  skin  and 
pose  as  a  Negro,  he  would  have  a  very  hard 
time  buying  the  house  next  door  to  you  Bis 
ikln  would  be  the  wrong  color— and  that 
would  be  all  your  neighbors  need  to  know 
about  him. 

-.^*''  ":  That's  the  main  difference.  Color 
of  iUn  That's  what  lies  at  the  root  of  aU 
the  rioting,  all  the  bitterness,  all  the  preju- 
dice, all  the  discrimination,  all  the  tensions 
that  exist  between  the  two  races. 

There  is  a  second  difference,  of  course  Be- 
Muse  the  Negroes  skin  is  a  different  color 
because  hu  skin  color  marks  him  as  a 
toomdant  of  those  people  who  were  brought 
JUSL''°'^t'^  *«  alaves,  he  has  a  different 
bailtage.  a  different  paat,  than  the  white  man 
Because  his  skin  is  a  different  color,  he  and 
Ms  parents  and  hla  ancestors  have  been  re- 
2«<1  to  live  in  segregated  areas  in  sub- 
rtttdard  housing,  on  low  incomes,  in  a  rela- 
ttoo^p  to  theh-  society  which  is  markedly 
different  from  that  experienced  by  the  white 
people. 

mie  Negro  doee  have  a  different  back- 
P««»d  its  true,  but  this  not  a  primary 
troth.  It  is  true  because  of-^d  ooaly  be- 
«Me  of-the  more  basic  fact  that  his  skin  ia 

Sothe  only  real,  fundamental  difference 
J«»e<«  you  and  the  Negro  is  the  color  of 
SftSf  r.**  ">«5°'°'  o^  ^  6kln.  Anything 
TJ^  ^v,*™*  °'  •°™*  Negroes  is  also  true 
ITIT^^,^-  ^«"^  ^by  are  we  havTnn^ 

^t  ">?'*.  J'^'^^K  *°  "^«  together  ind 
»«ept  each  other? 

jn»«e  is  Just  one  reason.  We  don't  know 
•ieh  other,  and,  as  a  holdover  from  some 
^veage,  we  are  inclined  to  fear  the  iS! 

S^Sck^f^m^,?^°  l*  slmply  ignorance. 
«w  lack  of  intelligence,  but  lack  of  knowl- 

nwM  between  people  there  is  usually  few- 
^t  and  an  sorts  of  strange  Ideas^ab^t 
"•  people  who  are  different  " 

'^^'.Sc^r  *"  ^"  "**'  "^  --  * 

tte'lJ^fr!**^^*  incident  about  the  Canaan- 
te  ST^"  ''^°  ''«°*  ^  -^esus  and  begged  him 
^^her  daughter  who  was  iu?  N^^t^ 

?ttrt^.v  ""  P'^P'"  '""°  *»»e  ^^ag  side 
2rS  ^«    "   k"  "  "^«  •^*'«'  were  con! 

•Smd^«  do  you  remember  how  Jesus  an- 
th«M^«  ^  ***  ***'•  It  ^  not  fair  to  take 
^V^waa  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 


words,  he  discovered  something  about  this 
woman  that,  in  his  Ignorance,  he  hadnt 
known  before.  As  he  talked  with  her,  he  not 
only  forgot  his  prejudice,  he  actually  devel- 
oped respect  and  admiration  for  her.  And 
he  said  to  her,  in  an  entirely  different  tone 
than  before,  "O,  woman,  great  U  your  faith  1 
Be  it  done  for  you  as  you  desh*!" 

At  first  he  Judged  her  no  better  than  the 
dogs,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  recog- 
nized her  to  be  a  Canaanite.  After  he  talked 
with  her  only  briefly,  and  came  to  know 
something  about  her,  he  recognized  her  as  a 
woman  of  great  faith— and  would  have  done 
anything  for  her. 

I  suppose  one  reason  for  this  incident  being 
recorded  in  the  Bible  is  that  it  is  an  example 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  woman.  But  prob- 
ably the  chief  reason  is  that  Jesus  hlmseU 
In  this  incident,  so  perfectly  lUxistrates  that 
fact  that  when  two  people  get  to  know  each 
other,  despite  whatever  prejudices  may  have 
existed,  knowledge  displaces  prejudice  and 
apparent  differences  become  unimportant 
There  will  still  be  Individual  differences,  of 
course,  but  the  strange,  supposed  differences 
will  be  found  non-existent. 

That's  really  aU  that  Is  needed  to  overcome 
the  racial  problems  In  our  country  and  the 
racial  prejudices  which  may  sUU  be  lurking 
In  our  own  hearts.  To  know  and  understand 
one  another,  to  break  down  the  strange  arU- 
flclal  barriers  between  the  races  and  come 
to  know  one  another— that's  all  It  wiu  take 
Of  course,  there  wlU  still  be  great  social 
and  economic  and  educational  problems  to 
be  dealt  with.  There  wlU  still  be  the  matter 
of  discrimination  In  employment  and  hous- 
ing and  Innumerable  areas  of  social  Inequali- 
ties. But  we  are  never  going  to  overcome 
these  problems,  or  the  tensions  that  have 
been  growing  out  of  them,  vmUl  we  first  ad- 
mit that  we  are  divided  by  only  one  absurdly 
unimportant   difference    of   skin   color    and 
then   proceed  without  delay   to  seize  "every 
opportunity  to  get  to  know  and  understand 
our  Negro  brothers  and  begin  to   develop 
with  them  the  kind  of  redeeming  relation- 
ships out  of  which  mutual  respect  and  love 
can   grow. 

WlU  It  take  a  revolution  to  show  us  our 
Ignorance— to  make  brotherhood  a  reaUty 
Instead  of  Just  a  nice  word? 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  equipping  our 
police  forces  and  giving  them  more  riot  con- 
trol training  In  preparaUon  for  next  sum- 
mer. This  is  probably  necessary,  but  is  it 
really  the  best  strategy  Christians  can  come 
up  with?  Or  did  Jesus  show  us  a  better  way? 
We  reaUy  don't  have  long  to  decide— or  to 
act.  God  help  us  if  we're  sUU  too  Ignorant 
and  prejudiced  to  make  the  right  decision 
and  to  begin  taking  the  right  kind  of  action 
in  our  own  community. 

There  Is  real  need  for  the  work  being 
done  by  governmental  agencies,  but  laws  and 
governmental  programs  alone  cannot  heal  di- 
visions and  restore  broken  relationships 

It  takes  people,  Uke  you  and  me,  to  ac- 
complish this. 
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Veteraiu  (Armistice)  Day  Obtervaaces 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    New    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  30,  1967 


•ith^rt^  '°*°  ""^P"^'  ""*■•»•  Lord,  but 

5SL^^.'*k,  *?"  """•»  *h«'*  fan  from 
•-WBaeters  table."  When  Jesus  heard  those 


Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
communities  In  my  27th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  are  considering 
Veterans  (Armistice)  Dky  ceremonies 
to  support  our  boys  in  Vietnam.  This  rev- 

l^^""^  V^I7  '^^^  concern  of  affection 
and  admiration  for  our  men. 


Yet  I  am  a  litUe  troubled  that  the  cere- 
monies may  extend,  perhaps  without  in- 
tenUon,  to  express  support  for  the  mis- 
taken policies  in  Vietnam  that  we  as  a 
nation  have  chosen  to  follow. 

In  order  to  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  sincere  tribute  owed  indivld- 
uaUy  to  our  fighting  men,  and  the  111- 
ooncelved  national  poUcy,  I  have  sent  a 
letter  to  all  news  media  in  my  district 

A  copy  of  the  letter  follows: 

CONOBXSS  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES, 

HOUSX  OF  Representativss, 
Washington.  DC,  October  25  1967 
To  the  BorroB: 

Deab  sa:  This  letter  is  intended  to  be  help- 
ful to  the  clUzens  in  valuing  the  great  issue 
presented  by  American  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam. " 

.^Yh  ^^i"*  ^"^*  observed  the  demonstrations 
at  the  Pentagon.  The  conduct  of  the  demon- 
strators was  in  many  cases  shameful  and  re- 
pulsive. Draft  card  burning  and  the  like  U 
i^lL".  ^^'""eful.  In  a  very  natural  reaction 
against  these  performances,  I  note  that  loy- 
alty paxades  are  being  planned  by  Botke 
groups  in  conunumtles  in  my  Congressional 
District  on  or  near  ArmlsU<i  DayTSov^ 

The  theme  of  these  parades  Is  going  to  be 
Ji'K!  °'"J^^'  ^  Vietnam."  It  Is  In^er! 
l^,^^^^  .*^**  thousands  of  Americana 
should  want  to  express  this  kind  of  feeUne 

However,  I  wonder  if  the  real  Issues  alxiut 

us  -^^T  "^'y  ^'"^8  "^'>'^^  to  «^oI 
^.;,.^  ^"*'  concern  the  whole  pohtlcal 
situation  throughout  the  world.  Voi^um. 
pie.  In  this  world  of  hungry  people  years  and 
years  of  rebellions  Ue  ahlS^l^  we^g^g  t^ 
send  our  American  boys  to  fight  poor  me£  m 
many  places  who  may  be  struggimg  to  ma^ 
their  own  world  a  lltUe  better? 
hJ^»*^"  question  la  whether  we  want  to 

and  China.  It  Is  sU  very  well  to  say  that  we 
^e  not  afraid  of  them.  I  am  »ure"e  iSn^t 
th.»r*  "bouldn't  be.  But  we  ought  to  Mk 
ri^^*""  ~i' ^««7  questionable  stake  in  Vtet- 
to  pl^eT        "*'  •*"**'  "^  "*"^  ^-^  *«'W 

vert^^e^^M,!^*'^  ""i^  P'^'*^  *'^"*  ^"^  P«»W°° 
yet  the  pride  of  other  great  powers  will  h» 

come  involved  If  we  conUnue  to  ^callS  ^l 
7^e.Zl  P"*^.  "  '"'^^"-  ^  niatt^«  slaSl 
J^TaTVon?""''''*  *"  ''^PP^y  *'°^^^  Vietnam 
^ll^ifi'^  "  '"''  continue  our  miUtary  cam- 
paign. It  is  a  very  dangerous  stalemate,  un- 

i^h  »Kf^  ^^^^  ""^  ^"^^0  18  found  to  d^al 
Ji^e«^  P'^^'*'^  o'  t^e  pride  of  the  gS! 

Bv^T.r  ^°''''"*«f  our  relations  with  China. 
By  our  bases  and  our  bonblng.  we  are^- 
ously  Irritating  and  antagom^  CWnL^ut 
not  settling  the  problemTll^i^e^^e 
world  With  her.  We  should  flrst^  to^t 

r^r^ts;  Vte^^  '^•^--^  --« "-- 
vr3'"4--^^"--^^^^^^ 

Vietnamese  have  Just  conducted  a  presiden- 
tial elecuon.  There  were  ten  candKht^  and 

^L^*„',nn«"''"^v°"'y  one-third  of  toe 
vote.  The  runner-up  has  now  been  sentenced 
to  prison.  How  long  will  it  take  to  1^ 
Democracy  In  Vietnam?  ^^ 

„  .11  TJf.  *"■*  leaving  so  much  trouble  to  deal 
hi^d  m^LT'°''  ^l**"^""^  on  one^h- 
o^thi^^  t'.,^°^  "^  ''*  *'"•  "«rt  influence 
on  the  two  bUlion  backed  up  behind  themaa 
that  vast  continent? 
Does  anybody  know  how  to  "win"  in  Viet- 

the  boys  on  when  we  dont  have  anfrfS 
notion  Of  What  the  task  Is,  whethL  U^^ 
done  or  Where  it  will  lead  our  boy.  and  thj 
thousands  who  may  follow. 
As  your  Congressman,  it  U  my  duty  to 

teu  you  honesUy  and  fah-ly  how  it  seems  to 
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We  should  carry  out  the  Armistice  Day 
ceremonlea  In  honor  and  remembrance  of  our 
men  who  have  fought  In  other  wars  and  those 
now  In  Vietnam.  Their  Individual  wMirtflcg  de> 
serves  every  tribute  we  can  pay.  But  indlTld> 
ual  actions  are  separate  from  our  national 
action.  I  seriously  wonder  whether  the  cere- 
monies  ought  to  express  favor  for  the  Nation's 
very  questloziable  policy  of  making  war  tn 
Vietnam. 

Sincerely. 

Jomr  O.  Dow, 
VJ.  Congressman. 


CAO  Told  of  Threat  To  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  mw  TOOK 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  30.  1967 

Mr.  VUlBBl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee's  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  amend  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  met  strong 
local  reaction  in  Erie  County,  where 
neary  20  antlpoverty  programs  have  been 
administered  imder  the  able  leadership 
of  Mr.  Ambrose  I.  Lane,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  community  action  organiza- 
tion of  Erie  County,  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

The  curtailment  of  these  programs 
would  be  a  drastic  setback  for  our  under- 
privileged, and  seriously  retard  the  prog- 
rest  that  is  being  made  to  help  the  pov- 
erty stricken  In  our  ccMnmunity. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wi^  to  Include  articles  that  appeared  in 
both  the  Buffalo  Courier -Express  and  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  dated  October  28, 
Which  point  out  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  bill,  as  i^^proved  by  the  House  com- 
mittee, if  it  is  enacted  into  law: 

(From  the  Buffalo  Evening  Mews.  Oct.  28, 
19671 

Bnx  WoTTij)  Crippuc  CAO.  Gsoup's  Directo> 
Wakns — ^MxASiTRx  Beznq  Stxtdixo  bt  Hovax 
WOtTLD    TtaM    ANTZPOVBtTT    PROJECTS 

The  executive  director  of  the  Community 
Action  Organization.  Erie  County's  official 
anti-poverty  agency,  Ambrose  L.  Lane,  said 
Friday  that  a  blU  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor  &  Education  last  week 
would  "cripple"  the  CAO  structure,  pblloe- 
phy  and  operation. 

The  CAO  last  year  administered  19  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged  In  this  county 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2.5  mllUon,  Including 
the  summer  recreation  and  work-training 
programs  for  residents  of  poverty-stricken 
neighborhoods. 

Mr.  Lane  said  the  committee-approved 
measure  would  do  away  with  "every  Head 
Start  Program.  Wider  Horizons,  Language 
Enrichment  and  perhaps  Planned  Parent- 
hood unless  substantially  more  cash  is  made 
available  by  the  government,  the  United 
Fund  and  other  sources." 

He  also  said  the  bUl  would  cut  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  of  the  poor  on  the 
OAO  board,  replacing  some  with  public  offl- 
ctals  or  repreaentatlvea  of  other  groups.  More 
than  half  the  CAO  board  now  consists  of 
representatives  of  the  poor. 

The  executive  director  went  on  to  say  the 
proposed  law  would  make  it  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  "encourage  the  rural  poor  to 
remain  In  ntral  areas  ...  to  discourage  mi- 
gration to  the  cities." 

He  said  this  "U  totaUy  unacceptable.  .  .  . 
a  racist  and  serfdom  policy  that  Ib  more  re- 
strictive and  repressive  toward  American  cit- 


izens than  the  poUcy  of  Congress  toward  for- 
eign immigrants. 

Mr.  Lane  slad  that  whUe  many  of  the 
changes  approved  by  the  House  Committee 
may  not  bec<tane  law  CAO  directors  neighbor- 
hood advlseiK  and  delegate  agencies  should 
take  whatever  action  Is  necessary  and  legal 
to  let  our  congressmen  know  "how  we  feel 
about  these  proposed  changes." 

[From  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express.  Oct.  28. 
1967] 

CAO  Told  or  Thsxat  To  Woax — ^Lani 
Ai  rACKs  HousB  Action 

The  Com  nunity  Action  Organization 
(CAO).  Brie  County's  official  antlpoverty 
agency,  would  be  destroyed  by  a  bill  ap- 
proved last  vnek  by  the  Hovise  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Education,  the  executive  director 
of  the  Erie  Oounty  agency  said  Friday  In  a 
strongly  worded  letter  to  CAO  officials. 

Ambrose  I.  Lane,  the  CAO  executive,  said 
the  bill  would  "cripple"  the  CAO  "structure, 
philosophy  and  operation." 

The  local  antlpoverty  agency  last  year  ad- 
ministered 19  programs  for  disadvantaged 
conununltles  In  Erie  County  at  a  oost  of 
nearly  S2.S  mtlUon.  It  played  a  major  role  In 
last  summer's  recreation  and  work-training 
programs  for  residents  of  poverty-stricken 
neighborhood^. 

w|orru>  HTT  PKOcaAiis 

The  conuntttee-approved  bill  would  elimi- 
nate "every  Head  Start  Progtram,  Wider 
Horizons.  LaiKuage  Enrichment  and  perhaps 
Planned  Parfntbood.  unless  substantially 
more  cash  is  knade  available  by  government, 
the  United  Aind  and  other  sources,"  Lane 
warned. 

Wider  Horisons,  in  particular,  has  gen- 
erated wide  public  support  In  Buffalo.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Neg^o  self-improvement 
organization  BUILD  (Build  Unity,  Inde- 
pendence, Liberty  and  Dignity)  have  made 
a  strong  plea  ;f  or  continuing  Wider  Horizons 
as  part  of  th^  antlpoverty  educational  pro- 
gram. ' 

Head  Start  enrichment  programs  for  pre- 
school children  are  being  conducted  by  five 
separate  organizations  In  Erie  County,  un- 
der auspices  of  the  CAO,  and  two  additional 
Hesul  Start  pipgrams  were  conducted  during 
the  summer. 
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^HANCX    nf    POLICT 

The  House  ^ommlttee-approved  bUl  would 
reduce  the  ninnber  of  representatives  of  the 
poor  on  the  qAO  Board  of  Directors  and  re- 
place some  oB  them  with  public  officials  or 
representatives  of  other  groups.  More  than 
half  of  the  present  CAO  Board  consists  of 
representatives  of  the  poor. 

"Locally,  w4  have  been  proud  of  the  fact 
that  our  boaiil  has  a  majority  comprised  of 
representative^  of  the  poor,"  Lane  said.  "We 
have  demonstrated  that  such  a  board  can 
work  effectivel{r.  Under  the  proposed  changes, 
this  majority  must  be  reduced  to  one-third 
of  the  total." 

Lane  added  that  the  proposed  law  would 
make  it  the  pdllcy  of  Congress  to  "encourage 
the  rural  pooif  to  remain  in  rural  areas  .  .  . 
to  discourage  tnlgratlon  to  the  cities."  Such 
a  policy,  he  aaid.  "is  totally  unacceptable. 
It  is  a  racist  and  serfdom  policy  that  is  more 
restrictive  and  repressive  toward  Anterlcan 
citizens  than  the  policy  of  Congress  toward 
foreign  immig^nts." 


WO' 


CPSTAn.  ACTlVITIZS 


The  bill,  if  jenacted  into  law,  also  would 
reject  the  Sufniner  Camp  proposal  of  the 
Johnson  Admttilstratlon  and  would  prohibit 
CAO  personnel  from  voter  registration 
activities,  Lan4  said. 

"The  conseduences  of  these  political,  re- 
pressive and  1  nreasonable  changes  may  be 
devastating  fa  r  our  nation."  the  executive 
director  warnei  I. 

Lane  said  imendments  passed  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Labor  and -Education 
apparently  wotild  "make  wasted  and  fraud- 


ulent aU  of  iur  efforts  to  meanlngfuj]. 
involve  neighborhood  residents,  social  agen. 
cles.  the  business  community  and  goTaa! 
ment  In  deQlsion-maklng.  in  program 
operation  and  In  policy-making." 

raMDS  MAT   BC  CUT 

"Additionally!-  he  said,  "I  was  informs 
today  that  eveh  if  the  Administration  bm 
la  passed  by  Congress,  there  wUl  be  no  montT 
for  new  programs  and  there  will  be  cnti 
in  programs  now  being  considered  for  jt. 
funding.  There  also  will  be  no  funds  avallsWe 
for  any  summef  programs." 

This  word  cafne  as  the  CAO  was  conjlfl. 
ering  entering  tjhe  housing  Held  by  becoming 
the  sponsoring  agent  for  the  construcUon 
of  housing  for  low-lnoHne  families  in  th* 
EUlcott  District.  The  CAO  also  has  offered 
to  operate  playground  programs  at  the  Buf- 
falo schools  during  the  coming  summer,  u 
it  did  last  summer,  and  a  budget  cut  pre- 
sumably would  affect  that  offer. 

Lane  noted  tliat  many  of  the  change*  if. 
proved  by  the  House  committee  may  not  be. 
oome  law.  Bu4  he  urged  CAO  directon, 
neighborhood  advisers  and  delegate  agenctci 
to  "take  whateiver  action  is  necessary  aod 
legal  to  let  our  congressmen  know  how  wt 
feel  about  these  proposed  changes." 


Titacber  Sba:es 


EXTENS  [ON  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OP   nxiNOIB 


IN  THE  HOU^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monda$.  October  30,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  pctober  25.  the  Calumet 
Index,  an  Independent  publication  serv- 
ing South  Chlaago  and  adjacent  suburbs, 
carried  a  co^ise,  thought-provoUng 
editorial  expressing  an  opinion  on  U» 
current  wave  of  teachers'  strikes.  In  view 
of  the  growing  concern  we  should  have 
in  these  developments.  I  direct  the  attea- 
tion  of  the  Members  to  the  article  wbidi 
follows: 

TmcHEK  Stkikes 

The  teacher  st  rlkes  In  various  parts  of  the 
country  bring  two  factors  to  mind  which 
could  have  a  slg  ilflcant  bearing  on  our  chil- 
dren and  on  the  nation's  educational  system. 
First  of  all,  thej  ability  of  parents  to  ban 
a  voice  in  shaplnjg  the  educational  experience 
of  their  children  depends  upon  the  independ- 
ence and  discretionary  p>ower  of  local  scbool 
boards.  | 

Federal  aid  to  local  school  districts  bringi 
with  it  regulations  and  restrictions  on  thli 
independence.  Aj  this  is  enlarged,  conununlty 
control  over  schools  will  decline.  Federal  con- 
trol of  educatiod  with  all  that  It  ImpUes  in 
the  way  of  political  indoctrination  la  not 
something  we  w^nt.  We  can  get  such  control 
by  accident  unless  local  communities  muster 
the  will  and  thejresources  to  meet  the  legit- 
imate needs  of  ioth  teachers  and  studenti. 

Teacher  strikes  raise  another  question. 
Since  every  state  has  some  Idnd  of  legisUtloo 
prohibiting  strikes  by  public  employees,  > 
teacher  on  strlk^  is  violating  the  law.  Tlili 

seems  highly  Inaipproprlate  since  one  of  tiw 
responsibilities  o^  every  teacher  is  to  ioitlll 
respect  for  the  ilaw  in  the  mind  erf  «•* 
student.  Either  ^e  law  should  be  ctumgtd 
or  violators  proiecuted.  The  alternaUve  If 
that  teachers  sta  ad  before  their  studenti  u 
living  proof  thai  you  can  successfuly  floot 
the  laws  of  soclel  y.  This  Is  plainly  unaccept- 
able. 


Wk7  Vietem? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

ow  pnnrsTLVAinA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  30,  1967 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  day 
many  of  us  are  asked.  "Why  Vietnam?'' 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  has 
tried  to  provide  some  answers  to  that 
qnestlon.  We  have  held  extensive  hear- 
(■gs,  giving  the  administration's  spokes- 
■en  as  well  as  those  who  dilTer  with  our 
Nation's  course  in  Vietnam,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views.  And  we 
puWished  those  hearings,  making  them 
available  to  all. 

Last  week,  my  attention  was  called  to 
a  statement  on  Vietnam  Issued  by  the 
auzens  Committee  for  Peace  with  Free- 
dom in  Vietnam. 

This  thoughtful  statement  addresses 
Itself  to  the  quesUcm.  "Why  Vietnam?" 
It  was  prepared  by  an  Impressive  group 
of  patriotic  Americans  who  feel  that  they 
speak  for  the  great  "sUent  center"  of 
American  life.  President  Truman  and 
Preddent  Eisenhower  an  among  the 
signers  of  this  document. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  mmiti^Tid  this 
statement  to  the  attention  of  all  those 
irtio  ask— "Why  Vietnam?" 

Pmci  Wrrn  Freedom 
(A  policy  statement  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Peace  with  Freedcmi  in  Vietnam, 
nnsnlmously    adopted    by    the    founding 
aaeaibers)  ° 

We  are  a  group  of  concerned  citizens  who 
mt  peace  tdth  freedom  In  Vietnam 

We  do  so  in  the  conviction  that  our  own 
«tol  national  InteresU  are  at  stake  in  that 
tooubled  land.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  admit 
that  our  primary  motivation  is  self-lnter- 
2ll"*?*.  ^^'^-•"te'-est  of  our  own  country  m 
ttta  shrinking  world.  Ameriai  cannot  afford 
telet  naked  aggression  or  the  suppression  of 
SlTnH^f  unchallenged.  To  Americans, 
pesee  and  freedom  are  Inseparable 

Oar  committee  Is  national  and  non-partl- 
•M— tt  ^  composed  of  Democrats.  Republl- 
«m«  and  Independents,  and  of  "liberals," 
Twawates    and  "conservatives"  drawn  from 

Jf.ii?.°^  "^  '"  '^^^  o'  »"«•  country, 
rf  H^  ir*  ''^  '.^'  ^*»*  American  principle 
ofdvlllan  control  and  a  clviliak  Co^- 
wnder-ln-chlef.  And  we  strongly  support 
ow  commitment  in  Vietnam  and  the  ^ct 
Of  non-compromlslng.  although  llmltedT^,^ 

v^^%,  r%^^^^^^°°-  *"  '""f  Of  tbe  post- 
WorM  War  II  American  Presidents-Truman, 
S^"""--  Kennedy,  and  Johnson-hav^ 
PWcUlmed  America's  basic  purpose  of  de- 
J»dh»g  freedom.  We  are  not  supporters  of  a 
n««Uent  or  of  an  administration:  we  are 
•upporters  of  the  office  of  the  Presidency 
^  a  committee,  we  shall  strive  to  stay 
ttT^'f  f  °  P°"""'  P°""<^  personalities 
Jl^^^h   poUtics   or   popularity,    but   with 

w^  opposed  to  surrender,  however  cam- 
jajgedJTet  nothing  we  advocate  can  be 
J^^Preted  as  unnecessarily  risking  a  general 

2i  the  f^m'^if  "^  between  capitulation 
•M  the  mdlscrtmlnate  use  of  r«w>ower 

We  believe  that,  in  this,  we  speak  for  the 
SLo '!?*  «?»*«•"  °^  Amen<5m  life,  the 
jaemanding.  Independent  and  respoiislble 
"«>  »nd  women  who  have  consistently  op- 


posed  rewarding  InteraatkHial  aggressors 
from  Adolf  Hitler  to  Mao  T^e-Tung^adl^ 
believe  that  the  "silent  center"  stould  now 
bo  heard. 

*,.'\^***  **^  •■  **^ii«  Plaoe  In  Vietnam— 
that  t^t  is  whether  «•  not  the  rulers  of 
one  teri-ltory  can  cheaply  and  safely  Impose 
a  government  and  a  political  systwn  upon 
their  neighbors  by  internal  subver^^ 
insurrection,  infUtration  and  invasion  Th^ 
are  the  tactics  of  the  communist  "wars  of 
Uberat;ion"  Which  depend  for  success  upon 
achieving  their  goals  at  an  endurable  pi^ 
and  a  bearable  risk. 

Our  objective  In  Vietnam  is  to  make  the 
price  too  high  and  the  risk  too  great  for  the 
aggressor.  This  is  why  we  fight 

Vietnam  Is  a  small  country  and  we  Amer- 
^"f,  5?  "*"*  contact  with  It  untu  after 
World  War  n.  It  stUi  seems  isoUted^d 
TOnote  to  many  of  us,  although  all  of  our 
Presidents  for  thirty  years  have  had  to  con- 

fn^Llf  ??**^  ^^  "'^  national  interest 
in  East  Asia.  For  better  perspective,  we  must 
turn  our  slghU  to  the  edge  of  East  Asia,  that 
eaomMUB  area  of  peninsulas  and  Islands 
J^'^J^^^  "**•  •'*P*^  "outb  to  Taiwan  and 
the  Philippines,  then  west  across  Southeast 
Asia  to  Burma,  then  southeast  to  MalayslA 
Indonesia,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
That  area  contains   370  million   people— 

?r^'?r^^*^*'''  ^^'^  *^*  PopulatloiTor  the 
United  States.  Each  of  these  nations  Is  dlfler- 
ent  from  the  others  but  they  have  one  thing 

i!*^°^°°~""  °^  ^^°^  "•  free  from 
external  dominaUon.  Will  this  be  true  if  we 
abandon  Vietnam?  Or  will  Peking  and 
Hanoi,  flushed  with  success,  continue  their 
expansionist  poUcy  through  many  other 
wars  of  liberation."  each  conducted  at  a 
»h?*K^"'''  "^'y  <=*°  endur*  and  a  risk 
wMch  they  can  bear?  We  believe  they  would 

m.^r*,'  ^  °'''f  *  "°'"y  ^"  t^"«  b«en  as 
^  A^.  ."**.*°**  "^"^^  opposition  expressed 
in  America  to  a  conflict  in  which  our  flghtina 
men  are  heavily  and  heroically  eniaged 
Our  committee  speciflcally  afflrms  and  ^pJ 
ports  the  right  of  opponents  of  our  national 
policy  Interest  to  criticize  that  effort  and  to 
offer  alternaUves  consistent  with  our  na- 
Uonal  interest  and  security.  However,  we  are 
concerned  that  voices  of  dissent  have,  thus 
far  received  attention  far  out  of  prop<Mtion 
to  theh:  actual  numbers.  "Horuon 

Our  objective  as  a  committee  is  not  to 
suppress  the  voices  of  such  opposition  Our 
objective  Is  to  make  sure  that  toe  majori^ 
voice  of  America  is  heard— loud  and  cIcm^— 
so  that  Peking  and  Hanoi  wUl  not  mistake 
1^»M  ^^?  ''°^''^  °f  *°™«  dissenters  for 
nr^  ?*^  discouragement  and  a  weakening 
of  will.  And,  at  the  same  time,  we  want  tS 
fh?f  T*^^  assurance  to  our  fighting  men 
that  their  sacrifices  are  neither  m  vain  nor 
unappreciated— or  unwanted— by  the  west 
bulk  of  their  fellow  cltlzentT  ^ 

lii  YMnS*  *l^^^P-essorB  to  know  that  there 
^ot  »°"<»-  «t"bbom,  dedicated,  bi-partisan 
majority  of  private  citizens  in  America  who 
approve  our  country's  policy  of  patient  re- 
sponsible, determined  resistance  whi^  ^'  d" 
pendent  for  its  success  on  having  the  enemy 

and  not  "",1*  J"!.  ''**"  ''•^P  thTpres^u™  on 
and  not  back  down,  that  the  peace  we  in- 
slst  upon  1,  a  peace  with  freedom^d  thvi 
with  honor.  »""■, 

Today,  America  Is  a  great  world  nowm- 
Shedding  its  blood  and  eS.ending  its  ^?^-' 
ure  in  a  distant  country  forthe  slLpTe  p^- 

i^fr.VJ'^^'"^"'^''"'  '"  P*«^«  "  soon  L'^S.it 
^uTT  f^aranteed  the  effective  right  of 
se^-determlnatlon.  We  ask  nothing  for  our- 
Vle'tna™''**  '^I'K^Pon  nothing  folVuL 
«i^  T?  *'"=*P*  "^*  "  ^  ''•••  to  chart  Its 

^^,  ^""^'y  *bU  Is  a  noble  and  worthy 
objective  consistent  with  all  that  is  best  ta 
American  life  and  tradition. 

Our  committee  has  been  formed  to  rallv 
and  articulate  the  support  of  the  conceiW 
independent-thinking,  responsible  cltl^M  to 
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America  who  favor  our  naUon's  fundamental 
oommittnent  to  peace  wUh  freedom 
Will  you  Join  with  us? 

"PzACK  WrrH  Fresdom"  Memberskv  Is 

LXBl'KD 

Membership  roster  of  the  Citlaens  Com- 
mittee for  Peace  With  Freedom  in  Vietnam, 
as  anounced  yesterday  by  its  organizers- 
State       °*  '°***^— ^™"  U.S.  Secretary  of 

Alexander.  Holmes— Syndicated  columnist 
AnteU,  James  B— President.  VS.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Arnold,  Thurman— Former  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

Handler,  Ned— Business  executive 
Bamett      Frank     R— President,     Natloaal 
Strategy  Information  Center,  Inc 
Baron.  Murray— Industrial  consultant 
Beire,  Joseph— President,  CommunlcaUons 
Workers  of  America,  API,-CIO.       "^'*"°°» 
Bradley.  General  of  the  Ar^y  Omar  N  — 
Former  Chmalrman.  VS.  Joint  Clilefs  of  Staff 
Brelt.    Dr.    Gregory— Donner    professor    erf 
physics,    Yale    University.  i'™^"*"'   «« 

n„^?jr°ii*'-  i-  I>o^l»»-Profe88or  of  eco- 
of^K  •J^^*°''  trnlvcrsity.  Former  Dean 
of  the  Faculty.  -">«»" 

CaUfo^ia.'^'^^''  O.-Former  Governor  of 

Burns    Dr.  James  McGregor-James  Phln- 

ney  Baxter  professor  of  history  and  public 

affairs  and  chairman.  Department  of  PtSltlcal 

Science.  Williams  College.  «"i.ic»i 

Byrnes.  James  F— Former  U.S.  Seeretarv 

of  State:  Columbia.  S.C.  «>«.«*«ry 

Cabot.  Thomas  D— cilairman  of  the  board 

Cabot  Corp     Boston.  Former  Director.  ^Si 

of  ^s^^"°^»l  S«=^lty  Air»l«.  Dep^tment 

Cherne.  Leo-Executive  Director,  the  Ee- 
search  Institute  of  America,  inc 

Clay.  Gen.  Lucius  D.— Senior  nartner 
Lehman  Brothers.  — «»»«»    partner. 

Bo^°!!?*;r^-  '^"°"'  B— I^>mer  president. 
Harvard  Umverslty.  Former  U.S.  AmbaSi- 
dor  to  Germany.  — —— -« 

Connelly.  Marc— PUywright. 

Darden.  Colgate— Former  presidoit  Unl. 
verslty  of  Virginia:  Norfolk.  ^™"°*"*'   ^'"- 

A,^rT«  ■^""'"'^  ""-  S-^.-JMltor-ln-chlef, 
from^aois^""^   =-'°™   ^*   «-»o' 

Ga?t^h^ri°A°de™"-  ^-^^^^.  nraper, 
^^  Drummond,   Boscoe— Syndicated  column- 
Ellison,  Ralph— Author 

.r«^f"'.,  Cbrlstopher-Chairman.  Amer- 
lean  Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations! 

Engel,    Irving    M.— Attomey-at-Uw     Past 
president  American  JewUh  Committe; 
rt  J%     »^  ''^^^  S.— Former  U.S.  Amliassa- 

Rer„^n^%^*°**='^  RepubUc  and  to  the 
Kepubllc  of  Panama. 

Farrell.  James  T.— Author 

Plshel.     Wesley    R.— Professor    of    Asian 
studies,  Michigan  State  UmverTlty 

Plshen  John  M— President.  American  Re- 
search Foundation:   Chicago 

Gaston.  AG —President.  Booker  T   Wash 
ington  Insurance  Co.  BirmH^gbZ^' j^ 

Gates,     Thomas     S.-Chairman.     Morean 

o°fTf°e?se^'*  ^-  ^-'^siS:^^ 

Sc^^rfrs^lal^^ear^c^^---"-'    ''•- 

Guuian.   Dr.  Edmund   A.— Dean.   Fletcher 

School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy   Tufta  Dnr 

verslty;  Medford,  Mass  ^'"' 

«»»™V°'*^"°'''  **"•  Robert-Former  VS.  ClvU 
Service  Commissioner;  Rapid  City   8^ 

Hacker.  Louis  M.-Hl»torlan  ika  pi-ofes- 
sor  of  economics.  ColumbU  University 

Handlln,  Dr.  Oscar-DU^ctor,  CharlaWar- 
ren  Center  for  Studies  m  American  mstorv 
Harvard  University.  •~«»^'can  History. 

i-o^-r*''"?*l°   ^-   *■— Inveetment   banker. 
Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
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Harrla,  Huntington — Business  executive. 

Hecbt,  Rabbi  Abrabam  B. — ^President,  Rab- 
binical Alliance  oi  America. 

Hoffer,  Eric— Autbor  and  longsborenum, 
San  Francisco. 

Jackson,  the  Rev.  J.  H. — President,  Na- 
tional Baptist  Convention. 

Johnson,  Donald  E. — Past  national  oom- 
mander,  American  Legion. 

Jones.  Dr.  Frank — Physician  and  surgeon. 

Keeler,  W.  W. — President,  Phillips  Petro- 
leum Co.;  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Keggl.  Dr.  Kristaps.  J. — Assistant  professor 
of  Orthopedic  surgery,  Tale  University.  For- 
mer chief  of  orthopedic  surgery.  Third  Surgi- 
cal Hospital  (Mobile  Army),  Vietnam.  Cap- 
tain MC  nSAR. 

King.  Wilson — Parmer;  Rock  Palls,  HI. 

Lapp,  Dr.  Ralph  E. — ^Nuclear  physicist  and 
author. 

Llebman.  Morris  I. — Attorney.  Chicago. 

de  Lima,  Oscar — Business  executive.  Chair- 
man, executive  committee.  United  Nations 
Association;  Stamford.  Conn. 

Lindsay.  Howard — Playwright,  producer 
and  actor. 

Locke.  Edwin  Allen  Jr. — President.  Modem 
Homes  Construction  Co.;  Valdosta,  Ga. 

Lodge,  Oeorge  C. — t>alver8lty  official.  For- 
mer Assistant  Secretar^S^f  Labor;  Beverly. 
Mass.  ~~ 

Loomls,  Henry — Former  Director,  Voice  of 
America. 

Lord.  Mrs.  Oswald  B. — Former  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative on  Human  Rights  Commission, 
United  Nations. 

Lueey,  Archbishop  Robert  E. — Archbishop, 
Archdiocese  of  San  Antonio. 

Lyons,  John  H. — General  president.  Inter- 
national Aasodatton  of  Bridge,  Structural 
and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers,  AFL-CIO. 

McCaleb,  Claude  B. — Book  company  execu- 
tive; Indianapolis. 

McDougal,  Myres  S. — Sterling  professor  of 
law,  Yale  University. 

McOlll,  Ralph — Syndicated  columnist;  At- 
lanta. 

Marshall,  Brig.  Gen.  8.  L.  A.  (Ret.)— Mili- 
tary historian;  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Martin,  C.  V.— President,  Carson  Plrle  Scott 
Jk  Co.,  Chicago. 

Martin,  David — Special  assistant  to  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.) 

Meany,  Oeorge— President,  AFL-CIO. 

Michael,  Franz — Associate  director.  Insti- 
tute for  Sino-Soviet  Studies,  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington University. 

Nash,  Dr.  Phllleo— Consulting  anthropolo- 
gist. Former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

Nevlns,  Allan — ^EQstorian. 

Newman,  Ralph  O. — Author,  publisher  and 
columnist. 

Porter,  PatU  A. — Attorney.  Arnold  tt  Porter; 
former  Director,  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. 

Porter,  Paul  R. — Chief,  BCA  mission  to 
Greece.  1949-fiO. 

Randall,  Ann  Hagen — Television  producer 
and  former  foreign  correspondent. 

Reid.  Whltelaw — Business  executive. 

Robinson.  Prof.  James  A. — Director,  Mer- 
shon  Center  for  Education  in  National  Secu- 
rity. Ohio  State  University. 

Roosevelt,  Kermit — President.  Roosevelt  & 
Associates. 

Rose,  Dr.  Frank — President,  University  ci 
Alabama. 

Rowe,  James  H.  Jr. — Former  assistant  to 
President  Roosevelt  and  former  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 

Rubin.  Rabbi  Schulen — New  York  City. 

Sacks,  Prof.  I.  Milton — Dean  of  the  Under- 
graduate School,  Brandels  University. 

Saltonstall,  Leverett — Former  U.S.  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Saltzman,  Charles  E. — Investment  banker. 
Former  Ufl.  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Scalaplno,  Prof.  Robert  A. — Professor  of 
political  science,  XTnlversity  of  California. 

Sealniry,  Dr.  Paul. — Professor  of  political 
science.  University  of  California. 
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SeltB.  Dr.  frederlck- President,   National 


Academy  of  S^ences. 

Shuster,  Dr.i  Oeorge  N. — ^President  emeri- 
tus. Hunter  Cbllege. 

Smith,  n<niu^  K.—Vem  analyst,  com- 
mentator and  1  author. 

Smithies,  I^.  Arthur— Nathaniel  Ropes 
professor  of  p<^tlcal  economy.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. I 

de  Sola  Pool,  Dr.  Ithiel — Professor  of  po- 
litical science.  Center  for  International 
Studies,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. I 

Sonne,- H.  (tristian — Chairman.  National 
Planning  Association. 

Stephens,  Charles  J. — Student,  University 
of  Callfomla.  Berkeley. 

Stout.  Rex^^uthor. 

Strauss,  Aniia  Lord — Former  president. 
League  of  Wonien  Voters  of  the  U.S. 

Strauss,  Lewis  L. — Ptormer  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Exergy  Commission. 

Stulberg,  Louis — President,  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers   Union,  AFL-CIO. 

Swearingen,  Rodger — Professor  of  Interna- 
tional relation!.  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. ' 

Swig,  Benjaniln  H. — Chairman  of  the  board, 
Fairmont  Hotel  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Tatum,  E.  Lj — ^Nobel  laureate  in  medicine 
and  physiologj.  Professor,  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity. 1 

Taylor,  Prof.  [George  E. — Director,  Far  East- 
ern and  Rxis^ian  Institute,  University  of 
Washington. 

Thacher,  Jaifaes — Attorney,  San  Francisco. 

Trager,  R^flk  N. — ^Professor  of  interna- 
tional affairs,  Hew  York  University. 

Tyroler,  Chirles  n — President,  Quadrl- 
Science,  Inc.     I 

Urey,  Dr.  I&rold  C. — Nobel  laureate  in 
chemistry.  Professor  at  ctaemlstry-at-large, 
University  of  CMlfornla. 

Van  Dusen,  Or.  Henry  P. — Clergyman,  edu- 
cator and  author.  Chairman.  Foundation  for 
Theological  Ed^icatlon  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Wasbbiu-n,  Afcbott — ^Former  Deputy  Direc- 
tor. USIA. 

White,  Robe^  P.— Student,  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Whitney,  Jobb  Hay — ^Former  UjS.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Br  tain. 

Wigner,  Euge  ae  P. — Nobel  laureate  in  phys- 
ics. Professor  <f  physics,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 

Williams,  Prbf.  T.  Harry — Boyd  professor 
of  history,  Lousiana  State  University. 

Wilson,  Joseifh  C. — Chairman  of  the  board, 
Xerox  Corp. 
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Brent  Spei 


HON.WM.J 


or 


Mr.   DORN, 


ICC — ^A  Great  American 


EXTENl  HON  OP  REMARKS 


INNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

SOT7TH   CAaoLINA 
IN  THE  HOU  3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursi^y,  October  5.  1967 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representa|tives  Is  the  people's  insti- 
tution. Its  A|embers,  elected  every  ^ 
years,  are  clo^  to  the  people.  Members 
of  the  House  are  no  further  away  from 
the  humblest  citizen  than  the  telephone 
or  a  postal  catti. 

Great  and  revered  public  servants  over 
the  years  hafe  made  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  In  the  wirld.  Among  the  giants  who 
created  a  great  Image  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  for  public  service 
was  the  late  Hrent  Spence,  of  Kentucky. 
I  was  saddenod  and  shocked  to  learn  of 
his  passing  even  though  I  knew  he  must 
be  approachlne  the  end. 


Brent  Spencdwas  an  outstanding  com- 
mittee  chairmafi  who  presided  over  the 
Banking  and  Ourrency  Committee  with 
great  wisdom  a^id  fatherly  advice.  Brent 
Spence  was  a  g^reat  Kentucklan,  serving 
in  the  traditioniof  Henry  Clay  and  Alben 
Barkley.  He  ws|s  a  loyal  Democrat,  but 
love  of  the  Democratic 
n  biased  and  partisan 
e  of  his  country  was  at 


did  not  let  h: 
Party  make 
when  the  welfi 
stake 
Brent  Spen( 


was  a  gi«at  American 
and  this  Natioi  is  a  better  Nation  be- 
cause of  his  service  here  in  the  Congress 
and  because  of  his  understanding  of  fis- 
cal and  monetary  affairs.  Brent  Spence 
was  down  to  earth,  humble — the  mart- 
Ings  of  a  truly  great  servant  of  the 
people. 

Brent  Spenc*  was  a  warm  personal 
friend  whose  nemory  I  shall  always 
cherish  as  a  fiiend  and  as  one  of  the 
great  men  in  tie  history  of  the  House 
of  Representati  ^es. 


Real  Causes  of 

Trk  Rkai.  Cat 
(By  H.  Fre 
The  pe<9le  of 


The  Real  Cauies  of  Today's  Troubles 
EXTENSIpN  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OI  CAurowariA 
IN  THE  HOUS^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday}  Octol>er  30.  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mij.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  tp  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  (^f  the  Rkcoro,  I  Include 
the  following  Article  by  H.  Frederick 
Hagemann,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president  of  State  Street  Bank  k 
Trust  Co.,  Bostpn,  Mass.,  entitled  'The 
'oday's  Troubles." 

W    TODAT'S    TROUBLES 

^erlck  Hagemann,  Jr.) 

country  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  crime  in  the  streets.  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, high  taxes,  the  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing, riots  in  the  cities  and  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. In  particular,  the  continuing  out- 
breaks of  vloiende  in  American  cities  iisve 
left  the  country  alarmed,  perplexed  and  ques- 
tioning. 

At  the  same  time,  the  intematlonsa  impact 
of  the  riots  ha4  shaken  admirers  of  the 
United  States  alt  over  the  world  and,  vl 
course,  has  delighted  our  enemies. 

America  Snds  itself  in  a  dilemma,  the  solu- 
tion to  which  calls  for  maximum  resource- 
fulness, forthrlghtness  and  a  high  degree  of 
national  maturity. 

There  are  many  solutions  advocated  dally. 
Most  of  them  afe  concerned  with  federal 
funds  to  be  chaitneled  directly  to  cities,  or 
through  the  stat^.  Others  call  for  the  cres- 
tion  of  new  or  jtbe  expansion  of  present 
spending  progran*.  But  all  of  them  have  one 
common  thread — they  are.  In  the  main,  pans- 
ceas  to  relieve  tl^e  situation.  They  are  not 
remedies  to  cure]  the  condition.  And  there 
Is  a  dangerous  temptation  to  react  quickly 
to  violence  with  another  hasty  program  to 
show  that  "somettxlng  la  being  done"  rather 
than  to  analyze  the  total  problem  and  take 
basic  steps  to  get  kt  the  roots  of  the  problem. 

Calling  for  the  Elimination  of  slums  strikei 
a  responsive  notelkverywhere.  But  they  can- 
not be  talked  aw4y.  Until  the  country  1«  re- 
oriented to  provide  the  opportunity  and 
training  to  enablie  a  man  to  earn  a  llvlog. 
the  present  progriims  in  most  cases  only  sub- 
sidize his  lack  of  opportunity  and  contlnot 
to  strip  away  his  dignity. 
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Welfare  Is  a  necessary  Ufe  rait,  but  It  can- 
BO*  be  a  career  incentive. 

There  is  no  quick  and  easy  solution  to  this 
problem,  nor  do  I  suggest  there  may  be  a 
iMig-range  one  to  be  embarked  on  Inune- 
ittately.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  in  search- 
ing out  remedies,  certain  basic  facts  must  be 
eonsidered. 

How  can  these  rloU  happen  in  19«7  with 
business  very  active?  How  can  they  happm 
to  19«7  when  defense  spending  for  Vietnam 
and  other  Interantlonal  commitments  have 
sharply  increased  government  spending?  How 
can  they  happen  in  1967  when  more  people 
in  America  are  employed  at  higher  wases 
than  at  any  time  in  our  Ixistory? 

OTTX  AMZXICAN  REUTAGB 


m  looking  at  America  today  and  compar- 
ing it  with  the  America  of  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  many 
respects  we  in  America  have  wandered  from 
our  original  concept  of  goverrunent    In  the 
esriy  concept  of  American  life  our  man-made 
UwB  were  consUtent  with   the  moral  Uws 
Tlie  marked  excepUon  was  legalized  slavery 
and  the  minority  directly  involved  and  the 
entire  country  is  still  endeavoring  to  recover 
ftom  this  breach  of  the  moral  law.  Ours  was 
«  government  founded  under  God   vrtth  tre- 
mendous faith  In  Individuals.  Our  economy 
w«s  based  on  free  men  and  free  markets  and 
money  of  value  Independent  of  government. 
It  was  a  nation  that  laid  great  stress  on  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order,  a  nation  that 
put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  owner- 
ship and  protecUon  of  private  prooertv    a 
nsaon  that  beUeved  in  placing  llnUUtions 
•n  the  power  and  size  of  the  federal  govem- 

•nus  nation  was  founded  on  the  principle 
that  the  individual  was  supreme  ^d  ttie 
jwemment  was  the  servant  of  the  pewjle 
TWs  nation  was  founded  on  the  prtn^ie 
of  capitalism— namely,  "to  cocA  according  to 
U»  ability.-  Whether  we  realize  it  or  not  we 
have  wandered  a  long  way  from  thoee  oriel- 
nal  principles  and  have  moved  toward  an 
•Uen  philosophy  in  which  the  government 
tends  to  be  supreme  and  the  individual  tends 
to  become  the  ward  or  servant  of  the  gov- 
wment.  This  aUen  philosophy  has  as  its 
bjjic  concept,  "trom  each  according  to  hia 
MUtp.  to  each  according  to  hit  need."  by 
the  force  of  government. 

The  United  SUtes  was  setUed  first  in  1607 
MJamestown,  and  later  at  Plymouth  in 
1820.  The  rest  of  the  world  had  been  known 

^to.  In  the  short  span  <rf  a  f ew  hundred 
d^„i^*  "^untry,  startaig  from  scratch, 
^^  '^'^^I  ^  American  concept  into 
•J*Jd^g  world  power  and  a  nation  which 
pswwed  for  most  of  its  people  a  higher 
^a^d  Of  Uving  than  kno^^  anywhl^ 
^  in  the  world.  Also,  the  poor  and  the  dis- 
•«ed  people  of  the  United  Sutes  were  taken 
ow  of  by  voluntary  chariUes  so  that  their 
coodiuon  was  far  above  the  condition  of 
Wj^iy  situated  people  In  the  rest  of  the 

nmcisu  OF  CAprrAusss 

MwrerthelMs,  some  people  are  always  try- 

5?^"°°^^  "^  ■y»**'°  ^nd  many  Of  toe 
Uta  from  which  we  are  suffering  are  caused 

«bitw,tlons.  1  am  not  trying  to  indicate 
*«  the  capltallsUc  system  Is^rfect  by  Miy 
«J-  No  system  composed  of  mortal  men 
ttTS^o^  this  earth  wtu  be  perfect.  But 
B*  the  only  system  which  has  worked  and 
jWoJ^ha.  uicrea«xl  the  standard  of  Uving 
wtte  great  majority  of  the  people.  In  many 
•"-Of  the  world  where  they  have  ^i. 


learning.  '1  rep««t  that  they  are  our  only 
S,^  T^r^"*  '^""^^^S  ■ucceas  to  the 
battle  of  life.  The  greater  the  disadvantages 
imder  which  one  starts  in  Ufe,  the  higher 
tb*  ^^ue  Of  these  virtues  for  wlnnlnTthe 
first  foothold  and  making  the  first  sten  to 
something  better."  *^ 

Some  people  criticize  the  capitallatlc  sya- 
tern  because  it  has  not  elUnlnated  aU  pov- 
erty, has  not  eliminated  Inequality,  and  haa 
not  eliminated  aU  insecurity.  Most  at  the 
world  is  stiU  in  poverty,  and  from  a  global 
standpoint,  pockets  of  prosperity,  clvUiza- 
tlon  and  a  high  standard  of  Uving  are  the 
rare  tilings  rather  than  the  usual 

Under  our  Consutution.  ail  men  are  bom 
equal  with  Inalienable  righU  of  life,  Uberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  this  means 
equality  of  opportunity  and  not  equaUty 
Of  ultimate  attainment.  In  fact,  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  guarantees  us  the  rieht  to 

^  Tf!i^^  ^  *^  '■*»^-  To  crlUctee  the 
capitalistic  system  because  it  does  not  de- 
velop a  sense  of  security  is  unrealistic  The 
accumulation  of  private  property,  properly 
protected  under  law  and  order,  is  U»e  only 
real  source  of  a  feeling  of  economic  security 
that  (»n  be  obtained  in  a  world  of  Insecurity 
and  then  orUy  obtatoed  to  a  measure 
.^Pf^^'io^iy  stated,  everyone  is  for  help- 
ing the  poor,  everyone  is  for  raialng  the 
standard  of  living  of  everyone  to  thehleh- 
eet  possible  level.  No  one  Is  against  welfSe 
but  the  big  question  is  how  do  we  attato  the 
ends  which  everyone  wishes  and  provide  the 
opportunity  for  improvement  that  many 
sorely  need.  ""^ijr 

*m/HLrK**.^°  *^*"  *y  returning  to  our 
.American  heritage  and  the  strengthentoR  of 
the  capitalistic  system,  encouraging  incen- 
l\^TJ°''  the  todustrlal  virtues  of  hard  work, 
S  ?f **  the  desire  for  learning,  togethS 
^^t-  K  f,^°Bt*»entog  of  todependent 
private  charities.  Such  a  ownbination  of 
pnvAte  enteriM-ise  and  private  charity  was 
successful  in  the  past  and  can  be  successful 

^S^H  !  .f.*^***  ^^^  "»«>  government 
could  do  at  this  time  is  to  set  about  creating 

fJ^  encouraging  to  private  enterprise 
for  the  econcMnic  strength  of  a  nation  depend^ 
on  toe  number  of  people  engaged  to  produc- 

^n  r^^K,^-  "  •1?*°*'  "**  number  of  people 
on  public  payrolls. 

Even  to  toe  field  of  bousing  toe  social 
results  toe  government  has  attatoed  so  far 
have  been  ratoer  negligible,  and  to  my  opto- 
lon  the  only  way  a  major  step  forward  can  be 
reaJly  accomplUhed  is  through  enlisting  the 
fuu  support  of  toe  private  sector^  toe 
economy  through  the  normal  methods  of 
the  profit  and  loss  system. 
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^^^^^         ...^wo  Mioy  usw  ample 

^----.  ecoooBBlc  conditions  are  stUl  as 
5?!?  *^y  '«•  MOO  y««  B.C.,  and  toey 

•^^^•p^t-russ."  "^  *^^- 

jyjf""y»   Oiaijam   Sumner,    renowned 
K,«Ir*^  poUUcal  and  loclal  science  at 

■™«»1  virtue,  of  bam  worC«avlnJ  and 


l^)r  the  past  toUty  years  government  pro- 
grams have  moved  away  from  our  original 
concept.  I  am  convtoced  that  a  continuation 
ot  the  present  government  welfare  programs 
backed  wlto  additional  large  sums  of  money' 
will  not  accomplish  toe  ends  which  we  ali 
seek,  and  will  also  furtoer  weaken  our  coun- 
try s  financial  position  to  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  toe  entire  country,  and  parUcularty 
^^^  f  "'Tt,'^  """  opport^lty  to  improve 
their  standard  of  Uving.  m  the  light  of  hls- 

to£^t?OT^  "^^  ^^  Ultimately  benefit  from 
Why  do  I  believe  this?  Under  the  system 
of  free  men,  free  markets  and  money  that 
has  value  todependent  of  government,  capi- 
tal increases  and  the  abiuty  to  disoense 
charity  also  increases.  Capitalism  is  hard  to 
w  WK  "'"^J^P^'^'^  but  so  is  electricity, 
but  both  work  wonders.  It  is  Just  a  question 
of  looktog  at  recorded  hlsto^.  '^"'""''n 
Also,  under  toe  capitalistic  system,  toere 
A^***°*^y  ^°'  *be  number  of  people  who 
need  Charity  to  decrease  as  more^^Ie  «« 
provided  an  opportunity  to  work  to  twodnc- 
-Z^'*^'^'^^  Con«squently,  a.  ySulook 
*OTO  toe  road  under  toe  origin*!  American 
^tem.  you  can  see  dayUght  and  a  real  hop. 
Of  general  Improvement  on  a  sound  basis. 


What  happens  under  the  continuation  of 
Rv'tlTTT^*  "^^  government  welfare  trends? 
By  taking  from  toose  who  are  working,  eam- 

n°i  *iil,^^^*'  "''^  ^^^«  ^  ^^°^  Who  are 
«~  I^  '"UT"'  ^"""^^  °"''  government, 
are  doing  two  thtog»-we  are  interfering 
with  toe  formation  of  additional  capital  a^ 
discouraging  the  people  who  are  worktog 
Furthermore,  to  glvtog  the  money  to  tho^" 
people  who  are  not  worktog  but  who  are  able 
to  do  so.  and  relievtog  toem  of  toe  pressure 
to  earn  their  own  Uving.  we  are  w.Sken'M 
their  resolve  to  become  self-supporting  We 
SfL?^'^K°'"^.**''"'  '*«'»'•  *o  regato  toelr 
enS^lfe     °  vvorklng  and  ultimately  to 

There  is  no  question  that  thoee  people  who 
are  mentally  Ui  or  who  are  physlcluy  unrwe 
to  take  care  of  themselves  must  be  taken 
care  of.  But  programs  to  do  this  should  not 
cover  men  and  women  who  are  able  to  work 
and  choose  not  to  do  so.  Reward  must  be  as- 
sociated with  effort.  Any  nation  that  disasso- 
cia^^these  two  factors  opens  itself  to  untold 

Already,  under  the  tremendous  increase  of 
government  expenditures  for  health,  educa- 
te maJ^HT^l^'™.-  ^^^  government  U  unable 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  In  thirty-two  out  of 
h^fai."*  thirty-eight  years  we  have  faUed  to 
balance  toe  federal  budget.  First,  we  have 
been  unable  to  raise  sufficient  ti««  to  (»v« 
expenditures.  Second,  we  have  been  u^b" 

l^ffl^r"".''  ^'°"'  ****  '*'"°8»  «*  the  people 
f^^l  1  """"'y  ^  *^'"'  "»«  dlfferenSebe- 
tween  the  money  we  have  been  raistog  on 
taxes  and  the  money  we  have  been  spending 
J^^^-  lf„°^'^"  *°  P*y  'be  remaining  balanS 

?^.L  h^^  ^a^^-  *^*  ^^'^"^  government 
Jf  orit^.i^  '^'^^  ^  "'^"°8  tbe  equivalent 
hfiu  .^  l^  P'l!"  "°°'y  ^  ««*«•  to  pay  ite 
Tna^^  J°**i-  ^y  '*'""  "lUutlng  the  piSSia^ 

bUis  toe  government  complicates  its  own 
problems  generally  and  partl«Sy  to  ^ 
welfare  field  by  having  thTcWotf  w^ifS^ 
continually  increase.  Such  movmUnrcoS 
^further  pressure  on  toe  govei^n^ 
ratee  tiLxes.  to  sell  more  bonds  to  the  public 
and  to  create  larger  amounts  of  toe  ^ulv-' 
alent  of  printing  press  money  to  order  L 
continue  to  pay  its  ever-mouittog  bSl    Jl 

^'^rT^l^'^  «^.  thU  is  a  vlrtlus^te 
Undoubtedly  various  forms  of  waee^ 
trols,  Price  controls,  toterest  raU  rTJSL,^ 
S^^L'^*'^^  '=°'^'^°^  '^^  rationI^ri^°SS 
S?^^^  ^  "  '-'"^"'^y'  but  toe  consols  on^ 
^..H.^''JT°P*°™^'^''°°t  the  causes.  ^ 
m^  *"u"on  of  the  money  is  baslcaUy  Im- 
moral,  and  U  cutting  into  the  valuelrf  fixed 
income  securities,  life  Insurance  polictesl^ 
pensions.  It  also  discourages  thiS^  ^1  Tn. 
courages  speculation.  It  is  a  destroywof  toe 
incentive  for  hard  work  and  hlsTtonde^y 
to  break  down  the  moraU  of  the  people  iSo! 

nSn  r  "»^°>«-»l  '^^y  ba^been  the 
pattern  of  previous  inflations  to  various 
other  parts  of  the  worid  as  far  back  to  ttoe  « 
the  Roman  Empire.  As  George  SantayanT  thf 
phUosopher.  said,  "Those  wfo  m^'^t^^iea^ 
toe^essons  of  history  are  doomed  to  repeS 

Many  people  wUl  say  it  Is  too  Ute  to  turn 
back  to  our  American  herluige  and  to  7^ 
t^^^.^  '^'^  strengthen  tol^rivaS,  c^a^I 
ties  sector  and  to  de-emphaslzi  toe  goT^. 
ment  B  role  to  the  welfare  field.  Hoi^veTl 
feel  strongly  that  we  cannot  continue.on^ur 
present  course  wltoout  an  ultimately  ^ 
astrous  outcome.  "uai^iy  ois- 

of ^,  ?*''***  Babson,  an  investment  counselor 
of  vision   said  to  his  recent  weekly  letter  to 

^^Z^'^^.T'"'*-  "*"»**  *bat  totil  goWn! 
ment  expenditures  now  account  for  81%  of 
the  Gross  National  Product,  versus  87%  to 
IWW  and  18%  to  1947.  Contra^  J^^ 
Impression,  the  war  to  Vietnam  U  naoon 

IWO.  In /act.  in  the  pott  seoen  yeJ^  cMUan 
outlay,  have  rUen  almost  50%  more  r^J 
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than  mUitary  tpending  and  they  have  groum 
over  eight  timet  fatter  than  the  population 
itself." 

Taxing  those  who  are  working  and  have 
saved,  and  giving  to  those  who  are  not  work- 
ing and  have  not  saved,  ultimately  winds  up 
with  the  liquidation  of  those  who  have  ac- 
cumulated capital,  and  therefcM-e  this  source 
of  welfare  funds  dries  up.  We  then  arrive  at 
tlie  point  where  if  anyone  wants  anything,  he 
will  have  to  pay  for  it  himself  or  do  without 
It.  It  miist  be  firmly  kept  In  mind  that  the 
government  does  not  have  any  money  to  dis- 
burse to  the  people  which  It  doesn't  first 
take  from  them,  through  taxes,  borrowing 
from  them,  or  by  money  dilution,  which  ad- 
versely affects  them,  and  Is  the  most  unfair 
form  of  taxation. 

Furthermore,  all  of  us  must  realize  that 
we  live  In  a  very  complicated  society  with  a 
high  degree  of  specialization  of  labor.  Most  of 
us  who  are  not  living  on  self-sufficient  farms 
are  acutely  dependent  on  the  exchange  of 
money  for  goods  and  services  which  we  need. 
One  of  the  functions  which  money  performs 
Is  a  medliim  of  exchange.  If  the  dilution 
continues  ad  Infinltxim,  a  point  could  come 
when  the  system  of  exchange  could  break 
down.  In  previous  Inflations  where  the  money 
has  been  diluted  too  far,  farmers  have  refused 
to  send  food  into  the  cities  because  they  did 
not  want  to  ekchange  things  of  value  for  the 
terribly  diluted  paper  money.  The  deprecia- 
tion of  the  dollar  has  already  gone  a  long 
way.  and,  as  Indicated,  dollar  depreciation 
cannot  indefinitely  .be  a  continuing  way  of 
Ufe. 

Again  from  Mr.  Baboon's  letter: 

Value  of  the  dollar,  1939  =  100  cents 
Cents 

Cur. 41.7 

1966 42.  7 

1966 44.0 

1964 44.8 

1963 46.5 

1963 46.8 

1961 46.  6 

1960 47.6 

1959 47.  6 

1968 48.  0 

1967 49.3 

1966 61.0 

1956 61.  7 

1964 ....    61. 5 


Cents 

1963 

61.7 

1962 

62.3 

1951 

53. 5 

1950 

67. 6 

1949 

58.3 

1948 

67.6 

1947 

62.2 

1946 

71.1 

1946 

77.  0 

1944 

78.8 

1943 

80.2 

1942 

85.2 

1941 

93.4 

1939 

100.0 

DBASnC  BCPENSX  CTTTS  IKPEaATIVK 

The  foregoing  has  portrayed  an  extremely 
disturbing  outlook  and  it  calls  for  a  very 
drastic  reduction  In  government  expendi- 
tures. The  tax  burden  on  the  people  is  al- 
ready high  and,  in  addition,  they  are  paying 
the  cruelest  tax  of  all,  namely,  the  tax  im- 
posed by  the  continuing  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  their  money.  Some  people  have  been 
able  to  offset  the  increase  In  taxes  and  the 
decrease  in  purchasing  power  of  their  money 
by  their  own  Increases  In  wages.  However, 
many  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 

As  was  previously  stated,  the  public  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  has  no  money  except 
what  It  gets  from  the  private  sector.  The 
weight  of  the  public  sector  on  the  private 
sector  is  already  very  great  and.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  weight  should  not  be  increased  at 
tt'a  time  by  heavier  taxes.  On  the  contrary, 
the  method  of  procedure  should  b«  to  re- 
duce the  weight  of  the  public  sector  by  cut- 
ting back  government  expendltxires  and 
eliminating  the  necessity  for  the  govern- 
ment to  use  the  equivalent  of  printing  press 
money  In  order  to  completely  pay  all  its  bills. 

I  am  told  by  my  friends  and  associates 
ttiat  I  am  naive  to  think  that  the  Ckingress 
will  ever  substantially  reduce  federal  spend- 
ing and,  therefore,  we  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  conttnually  higher  government  ex- 
pendituTM,  higher  taxM  and  a  continuation 
of  the  depredation  of  the  dollar.  History  la 
on  the  side  of  tbOM  who  claim  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  present  course  la  Inevitable. 


iNTKKnoir^  or  mokxt  mu/TERS  oood 

Governments  have  been  warned  not  to  re- 
sort to  printing  :pre88  money  or  its  equivalent 
because  this  p|ractlce  Is  easy  to  start  and 
hard  to  stop.  Fkior  to  the  year  1900,  to  the 
beet  of  my  Imavrledge.  there  have  been  only 
two  cases  when  countries  having  once  em- 
barked on  the  issuance  of  printing  press 
money  or  the  equivalent  have  had  the  wis- 
dom, courage  find  statesmanship  to  turn 
back  before  thfc  money  became  practically 
worthless.  Those  two  occasions  were  England 
and  the  E:ngUsh|i>ound  In  the  early  IBOO's  and 
our  own  countly  with  the  American  green- 
backs which  cable  out  in  February  of  1862, 
and  although  repealed  by  an  act  of  1874,  last- 
ed until  Januar*  of  1879.  Since  1900,  the  two 
outstanding  exdeptlons  have  been  the  dollar 
and  the  pound  And  let's  hope  both  currencies 
continue  to  be  exceptions. 

Also,  bear  1]^  mind  that  In  every  case 
when  money  dlifition  was  started.  It  was  done 
with  the  best  of  intentions  to  help  Improve 
the  standard  air  living  of  the  people,  and 
it  was  done  b|y  government  officials  who 
felt  that  although  the  odds  of  controlling  it 
were  against  tUem  In  the  light  of  history, 
due  to  their  psrtlcular  skill  and  knowledge 
they  could  manage  it  and  not  let  Inflation 
get  out  of  control. 

Therefore,  mjf  friends'  comments  certainly 
cannot  be  ligh«ly  regarded,  but  I  refuse  to 
believe  that  in  -the  year  1967  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  the  education  and 
tradition  which  ^e  have,  we  cannot  face  up  to 
our  present  dllelnma  and  salvage  our  present 
situation  bef ord  money  dilution  continues  to 
the  bitter  end.'  I 

Th«re  are  soine  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions who  prop«)se  that  we  remove  the  25% 
gold  reserve  requirement  behind  our  Federal 
Reserve  notes.  I  strongly  disagree  with  thU 
move  because  I  |f eel  it  would  further  weaken 
our  currency.  Tbls  25%  gold  b«cklng  require- 
ment is  the  only  remaining  form  of  discipline 
left  and  the  onej  remaining  statutory  require- 
ment preventing^  the  unlimited  issuance  of 
paper  money.  The  cardinal  fallacy  In  the 
field  of  money'  is  to  beUeve  that  because 
paper  money  cab  supplement  gold  and  silver, 
paper  money  ca^  do  the  Job  alone. 

I  CONCLUSION 

We  still  have  ^'epresentatlve  government  In 
America,  and  if  the  message  could  ever  be 
gotten  through  I  to  the  American  people  and 
they  realized  that  the  basic  cause  of  the 
depreciation  of  their  money  with  all  its  un- 
desirable soclau  ramifications  was  the  fi- 
nancing of  part!  of  the  federal  deficit  by  the 
equivalent  of  printing  press  money.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  would  write  their  congress- 
men and  demand  that  they  cut  back  govern- 
ment spending  to  the  point  where  this  money 
creating  process  equivalent  to  the  printing 
press,  would  be  stopped. 

I  have  greet  Iblth  in  the  American  people 
and  In  their  go^d  sense  and  Judgment  once 
they  know  and ,  understand  the  facts.  It  Is 
late,  but  it  is  tiot  too  late  to  reclaim  our 
American  herlta  ;e. 


October  30,  1967 


CiTU  Disobedience 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
I         " 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  Hew  RAMPSHntz 
IN  THE  HOUS^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaii  October  30,  1967 

Mr.  WYMAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Manchester  UQlon  Leader  appears  a  col- 
umn written  bl  Mr.  Jay  Hanlon  of  Bed- 
ford and  Manchester,  N.H.,  called  Jay 
Hanlon's  Note  took.  Always  interesting, 


Mr.  Hanl(Hi's  remarks  are  sometimes 
pointedly  pertlnfent  to  some  of  the  great 
Issues  of  our  time. 

One  such  column  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  October  23.  1967,  and  dealt  with  civil 
disobedience  extending  to  violations  of 
Federal  laws  by  young  people  encouraged 
to  do  tills  by  older  people  who  ought  to 
know  better.  Teachers  hold  positions  of 
public  trust  and  responsibility.  They  have 
no  business  telling  our  younger  genera- 
tion to  bum  their  draft  cards,  resist  our 
laws,  or  avoid]  military  service  when 
called.  Siich  conduct  goes  beyopd  tlie 
pale  of  legitimaHe  dissent  and  should  be 
and  is  recognized  for  what  it  is  by  most 
thoughtful  and  concerned  Americans- 
plain  contemptible. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  Mr.  Han- 
lon's remarks  in  this  column  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  I  hope  many  others  in- 
cluding our  loyal  men  in  Vietnam  who 
at  this  hour  are  fighting  for  us  thousands 
of  miles  away  In  a  hostile  land.  Most 
Americans  are  proud  of  them.  Most 
Americans  do  cue.  The  article  follows: 
Jat  Hanlon's  No-tsbook 

Last  week  all  of  the  newspapers  were  full 
of  it.  There,  splayed  all  over  page  one  for 
all  the  world  to  see,  were  the  young  men  of 
today,  college  students  In  the  very  flower  ot 
manhood — some  of  them  possibly  even  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow — and  they  were  in  man 
revolt.  1 

In  Boston  they  were  marching  "in  reverent 
sUence"  to  the  altir  of  the  historic  Arlington 
Street  church  to  b^im  their  draft  cards. 

In  Brooklyn,  they  were  battUng  police  in 
protest  against  the  appearance  on  campus 
of  two  Navy  recruiters,  a  demonstration,  no 
doubt,  of  academic  freedom.  And  in  Wash' 
Ington  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  United 
States  Army  was  calling  In  combat-ready 
paratroopers  of  t|ie  82nd  Alrbcx^e  to  put 
down  another  sot-oalled  non-violent  peace 
demonstration. 

It  would  have  lleen  laughable  if  it  didn't 
make  you  sick  to  your  stomach.  These  were 
scenes  not  to  be  forgotten  easily  and  even 
now  as  I  sit  down  at  my  typewriter  I  can  see 
in  my  mind's  eye  these  fuzzy-faced  peacenllu 
and  their  bearded  friends  and  their  muddle- 
headed  professors  and  again  I  feel  like  I  have 
been  kicked  in  the  f»tomach. 

To  be  sure,  I  ha*e  never  held  myself  out  ai 
one  of  the  world's  heavy  thinkers.  Nor  am  I  a 
moralist  who  j\imps  into  print  at  the  drop 
of  a  hat  with  a  sotil-saving  sermon.  Regular 
readers  of  these  pieces  should  know  by  now 
that  I  look  for  lighter  subjects  and  I  do  so  in 
the  firm  belief  thai  ( 1 )  others  more  qualified 
can  handle  the  heiivy  thinking  and  (2)  tliat 
there  already  Is  enough  of  it  elsewhere  on 
this  page  and  (3)  that  a  little  lightness  U 
very  necessary  In  these  troubled  times. 

But  lightness  is  no  accident.  You've  got  to 
feel  it  Inside  first.  And  all  I  keep  feeling  in- 
side today  Is  a  twisted  gut,  sickened  by  tl>e 
draft  card  burners  and  peace  marchers  and 
protesters  who  claim  they  are  willing  to  go  to 
Jail  rather  than  to  Vietnam. 

They  caUed  It  clivll  disobedience,  they  did. 
as  they  stood  at  ttte  chtirch  altar  last  week 
and  let  the  fiames  from  a  religious  candle 
ignite  their  draft  c^ds.  Oh  what  brave  young 
men  they  were  to  |  hold  their  burning  draft 
cards  until  the  fiai^ies  Ucked  at  their  finger*, 
protesting  all  the  While  that  they  were  fol- 
lowing the  dictate^  ot  the  conscience.  What 
pure  hogwashi 

And  aU  you  can  say  to  yourself  is  what  t 
misguided  sense  at  conscience,  while  your 
stomach  squirms  ahd  your  brain  floods  witb 
outraged  anger.      T 

Then,  on  historic  Boston  Common.  hsl> 
lowed  ground  that  Igave  root  to  the  freedoms 
these  men  today  flatmt,  these  fuzzy-fscsd 
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ooUege  kids  listen  to  an  addled  profebsor  ex- 
hort them  to  further  revolt. 

"We  owe  it  to  our  conscience."  he  says,  "to 
the  principles  of  American  democracy  to 
declare  our  independence  ...  to  resist  .  .  ." 
And  the  kids  cheer  and  clap. 

And  the  sickness  In  your  gut  Is  almost  too 
much  to  hear. 

May  be  the  professor  thinks  lt»  1776  and 
he's  a  colonial  patriot  citing  the  injustices  of 
an  oppressive  king.  But  be  Is  plain  and  sim- 
ple, an  American  caUlng  for  revolt  against 
s  duly  elected  government.  Moreover,  he  is. 
In  fact,  calling  for  sedition  and  by  doing  so 
be  is  very  definitely  lending  aid  and  comfort 
to  our  enemy  in  Vietnam. 

And  no  matter  how  you  slice  it,  this  te 
nothing  short  of  treason.  In  another  day  and 
another  age  the  man  would  have  been 
ttorown  In  JaU.  Or  worse.  And  so  too  would 
have  his  fuzzy-faced  audience  who  think 
they  are  performing  a  heroic  act  by  burning 
up  their  draft  cards. 

But  this  is  1967  and  it  is  vogue  today  to 
tolerate  such  clowns  because,  they  tell  us, 
this  professor  and  his  friends  are  merely  ex- 
ercising their  constitutional  rights  to  dis- 
sent. 

So  when  the  professor  gets  up  and  tells  his 
funy  faced  followers  to  bum  up  their  draft 
cards  and  a  clergyman  tells  the  crowd,  "I 
woud  not  submit  to  conscription  myself  If  I 
were  eUglble,"  we're  supposed  to  take  old 
Voltaire's  admonition  to  defend  to  death 
their  right  to  call  for  such  treasonable  acts? 
Well,  perhaps  this  high-minded  attitude  U 
fine  and   dandy  for  the  lofty   thinkers  In 

America  today.  But  It  is  not  okay  with  me 

and.  I'm  sure,  with  countless  other  work  a 
day  Americans  who  are  Just  as  fed  up  with 
tbs  card  burners  and  their  professors. 

rm  sick  to  death  <rf  listening  to  their 
drivel.  All  of  them  ought  to  be  thrown  in 
jsU  immediately.  Maybe  then  this  sickness 
in  the  pit  of  my  stomach  will  go  away  and 
M  me  return  to  lighter  subjects  for  this 
wptct. 


aimed  at  correcting  administrative 
shortcomings  that  have  prevented  our 
health  research  programs  from  being  as 
productive,  efBclent,  and  economical  as 
Congress  intends,  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  favorable  attention  in  the  press. 

In  view  (rf  the  Importance  of  this  sub- 
ject. I  was  very  pleased  to  see  a  front- 
cover  arUcle  on  the  Fountain  committee 
report  in  the  November  4  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Review.  Entitled  "Science  ver- 
sus Democracy,  the  Developing  Struggle  " 
the  article  was  written  by  the  magazine's 
science  editor,  John  Lear. 

I  beUeve  my  coUeagues  will  want  to 
read  this  thoughtful  arUcle.  I,  therefore 
include  It  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 

Science  Vehscs  Demockacy:  The  Developing 
Struggle 


Federal  Grants  for  Healdi  Research 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALTON  LENNON 

OF    NOBTR    CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Afonday.  October  30,  1967 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  aU 
•ware  of  the  outstanding  service   our 
Jlrtlnguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  L.  H.  Fountain 
MS  performed  over  the  years  as  chalr- 
mw  of  the  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Nwcommittee.  His  many  important  con- 
Woutions  to  improving  the  quaUty  of 
aoTCrnment  administration  have  ranged 
worn  programs  in  the  Department  of 
^to^Educatlon,  and  Welfare  to  the 
pwtment  of  Agriculture.  In  addition 
ae  has  earned  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
MOW  knowledgeable  authoriUes  in  the 
»won  in  the  field  of  Pederal-State- 
»au  relations.  In  this  latter  connection 
"•ngressman  Fountain  was  the  author 
«the  legislation  creating  the  Advisory 
""nmsslon  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
mT^  f^«   ^"  represented  ttie  House 
JJtt^lnfluential  body  since  Its  estab- 

Lastweek  the  Committee  on  Govem- 

2S«?^"°'^  ^^®<*  '^  Important  re- 
port on  "The  Administration  of  Research 
2St8  in  the  Public  Healtii  Service," 
PWr.^.^®  studies  of  Representative 
'■wwTADis  subcommittee.  ITila  report. 


(By  John  Lear) 
Regular  readers  of  these  columns  wUl  re- 
caU  that  In  the  month  of  January  1966  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  Medical 
Committee  on  Grievances  voted  to  suspend 
for  one   year  the  Ucense  under  which  Dr 
Chester  M.  Southam  practiced  as  a  physician' 
The    vote   followed    conunittee    hearings    in 
which    Dr.    Southam    was    found    guilty    of 
"fraud  and  deceit  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cUie"  ISR.  Feb.  5,  1966].  The  committee  held 
that  the  "fraud   and  deceit"  had  occurred 
during  Dr.  Southams  imtiation  and  super- 
vision of  an  experiment  in  which  twenty-two 
helpless  old  patients  at  the  Jewish  Chronic 
Disease  Hospital  in  Brooklyn  had  been  in- 
oculated with  Uve  cancer  pells  without  their 
knowledge  or  consent. 

Although  the  grievance  committee  deci- 
sion was  modified  by  the  full  Board  of  Re- 
gents to  allow  Dr.  Southam  to  retain  his 
license  during  a  one-year  period  of  probation 
the  action  nevertheless  evoked  considerable 
shock  In  the  medical  profession  because  of 
Dr.  Southam's  eminent  position  as  a  re- 
searcher and  policymaker.  He  was  not  only  a 
full  member  of  the  Sloan-Ketterlng  Institute 
for  Cancer  Research  but  also  a  special  con- 
sultant to  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  in  Its  various  approaches  to  the  can- 
cer mystery.  And  the  experiment  that  re- 
sulted in  the  accvisatlon  of  "fraud  and  de- 
celt"  had  been  financed  by  USPHS  grant  No 
CA  03215— which,  like  aU  other  USPHS 
grants  explicitly  required  the  written  con- 
sent of  aU  experimental  subjects. 

Last  month  another  shock  wave  enveloped 
the  medical  profession.  This  one  originated 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  the  U.S  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  approved  publication  of  a 
study  submitted  by  its  Intergovernmentel 
Relations  Subcommittee.  The  study  disclosed 
that  in  the  very  same  month  In  which  the 
New  Tork  States  Board  of  Regents  summons 
viras  handed  to  Dr.  Southam  at  Sloan-Ketter- 
lng, the  VS.  Public  Health  Service  granted  to 
Sloan-Kettering  unique  and  unprecedented 
power  to  decide  for  itself  what  experiments 
Sloan-Kettering  would  perform  with  the  help 
of  public  monies  over  a  five-year  period  ex- 
tending through  1971. 

The  text  of  the  subcommittee  study 
drafted  under  the  chairmanship  of  Nortti 
Carolina  Congressman  L.  H.  Fountain  related 
details  of  the  unusual  arrangement  and  re- 
counted the  rationale  offered  for  It  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  rewarch  acent 
tor  USPHS:  -««»"• 

'■Beginning  in  January  1966,  NIH  ^ubsM- 
tuted  a  shigle  cost-sharing  grant  for  forty- 
one  grants  and  three  contracU  then  In  effMt 
for  the  support  of  specific  rewarcb  and 
training  projects  at  the  Sloan-Ketterlng  In- 
?J?J^*S.^'**  Cancer  Research  in  NewTork 
I  .^'  7^*  [consolidated  I  grant,  made  for  an 
imual  five-year  period  at  annual  amounu 
ranging  from  M.3  to  $4.7  mUllon,  U  In- 
tended to  provide  long-term  support  com- 
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mencUig  at  a  level  of  almost  half  (47  3  per 
cent)  of  the  Institution's  total  operatlmt 
budget.  In  addition,  provision  has  beeS 
made  for  adjueting  the  grant  to  accommo- 
date Increased  costs  of  conducting  research 
at  the  agreed-upon  level.  Also,  hospitaliza- 
tion costs  related  to  the  research,  as  well  as 
i^y  authorized  facilities  construction,  will 
be  financed  by  separate  grants.  NIH  has 
claimed  these  principal  advantages  for  the 
Sloan-Kettering  grant:  ^^ 

"  (1)  NIH  wiu  be  able  to  review  the  grant- 
ees program  at  one  time  and  as  a  whole 
thereby  obtaining  a  more  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding of  the  program. 

^Jli^l"^**  *°  keeping  with  the  increasing' 
need   to   decentralize   the   making   of   oper- 
ating decisions,  both  scientific  and  admlS^- 

fJ^^l}  ^*  provides  greater  financial  stabUlty 
I^L^  °t°-?,^^^'i°K'  thereby  enhancing  toe 
S.rl    ^        ^  ^  ™*"^*  established  inves- 

o^itL  **  ProvldM  an  incentive  for  the 
grantee  to  use  the  money  where  It  wm  be 

^«w*/IJS»".''"''''  *°  "^^*  grant  fu^  to 
new  activities  on  short  notice,  and 

H^«  I'"*'  reduction  of  numerous  applica- 
tions to  a  single  document  will  lessen  the 
adml^rative  load  for  both  toe 'SJhciSt 

re^^^S^*^***  '"'*  ''°*  <l«««tton  that  the 
recited  advantages  would  indeed  accrue  to 
the  Sloan-Kettering  Institute,  or  tosVira 
would  be  relieved  of  many  kdmlnlstoat^ 
responsibilities.  However.  dlep^nS^ 
expressed  over  "both  .  .  .  toe  ^Ucy^^ 
cations  Of  this  agreement  and  .^Nmfem- 

tud^°ii'JS°''.*V*P«^^°««>'  «'  thls^i^. 
tude     wltoout     first     developing     w^iwe 

^!,"i^/."  *^*  comprehe£slTe  ISeSSc 
and  administrative  review  of  a  large  uSuu- 
tions  total  program."  EspeciaUy  worrisome 

Of  toiT^*V*  '*'''•  ^««  "two  lo^^^^ 
of  this  grant  arrangement":  first. T^uMtiT^ 
tion  over  a  five-year  period,  of^at  iSsi^a 

Ta^^rS'ed'^'"'^  "^'^^^  womV^e^,^ 
^f^!^  ^  ****  ■  competitive  basis"  fhence 
POM^bly  to  otoer  schools) ;  se<W  rimov^ 

Se  e^bU.'.*^'*'^  P^J*^*  applic^ioS^^S 
^L1  ^"^''^  process  of  review  by  advisorv 
panels  of  quaUfled  speciaUsts  "toerrtv^^ 
privlng  the  grantee  of  an  objectivr  oJtiJde 
JudpBient  on  its  Individual '  reJ^^SJ- 
••Aware  that  Sloan-Kettering  Institute  Is 

institution"  and  unwillinir  to  "nnm.M^7, 
Sloan-Kettering's  standing,^-  toe  SS 
nonetheless  challenged  "toe  wlsd^^p*J^ 
vlding  support  for  Sloan-Kettertnifs  ena«i 
program  in  toe  light  of  uJT^^^l'l 
■  .  .  recent  experience  in  oompetinK  for  NTW 
grants."  The  committee  elucidatSh 

In  toe  last  two  complete  fiscal  years  whirh 
preceded  toe  January  i^  fiscal  gCTa^^ 
Kettering  Investigaton,  appUed^^  '^Ayl 
four  separate  grants,  of  which  only  twenty 
were  approved  by  NIH  scientific  review  boS?« 
Tbe  approved  rate  for  toese  appUcaTonTwM 
58  per  cent  in  toe  combined  fiscal  W^i^ 
Ti^.^!'  comparable  approvalTte'^ 

"Sloan-Kettering  fared  even  leea  weU  In 
competing  for  NIH  grants  in  toe  haW  yea? 
which  preceded  toe  award  of  a  single  JoA- 
sharing  grant.  During  toe  finit  half  \nf  Seal 
y^r  1966.  NIH  reviewed  twelve  proTecf^^ 
cations,  of  which  five  were  app^Tflve 
disapproved,  and  two  wlthdrawn^^ 

^.iZ^rflo"'^"^  ■*"**y  •«5«OM  [the  NIH 
•clwitlflc  review  panels]  which  reviewed  and 
reownmended  disapproval  of  reoeut  Sloan- 
Kettering  research  proposals  gave  toem  ex- 
planations  in  toelr  resume  «  five  «?  ti^ 
applications :  '  ^^ 

" -This  unimaginative  propoMl  plans  to  do 

f:'*5i!l.^^'^**  *'*''*  become  almoct  routine  In 
institutions  witb  active  hematology  and 
radioisotope  services.  There  Is  no  ^arch 
support  warranted  for  this  plain  daU-gatoer- 
ing  exercise.'  B»>-«sr 
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"  'Disapproval  ts  recommended,  "nie  ocm- 
ceptual  approach  and  ezperlmental  plan  are 
remarkably  unsophisticated.  There  Is  nothing 
In  the  application  to  Inspire  confidence  that 
continuation  of  this  work  would  add  to  the 
understanding  of  the  mechanism  ot  action  oS 
anti-tumor  agents.' 

"  'There  Is  nothing  In  this  proposal  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  applicants  are  In  a  position 
to  contribute  slgnlflcantly  to  this  heavily 
worked  area.' 

"  'Study  section  believed  that  It  was  logical 
to  precede  this  study  with  appropriate  pilot 
studies  before  Initiating  the  proposed  re- 
search, which  Is  based  on  supposition.  Con- 
cern was  expressed  also  that  the  applicant 
was  unaware  of  the  Immunological  proce- 
dures requisite  to  this  proposal.  Accordingly, 
a  recommendation  of  disapproval  was  voted.' 

"  'Results  of  this  program  have  been  dis- 
appointing, and  on  the  basis  of  the  applica- 
tion and  Information  obtained  through  the 
site  visit,  there  Is  no  reason  to  escpect  that 
marked  progress  or  significant  results  will 
be  forthcoming  In  the  future.' 

"If  projects  are  unacceptable  to  NtH  on 
the  basis  of  an  adverse  scientific  review  by  its 
nongovernmental  consultants,  what  Justifi- 
cation Is  there  for  giving  the  grantee  discre- 
tion to  finance  these  same  projects  from  a 
single  cost  sharing  grant?  If  NIH's  Study 
Section-Advisory  Council  review  mechanism 
Is  the  best  available  method  for  bringing 
scientific  Judgment  to  bear  on  research  proj- 
ect applications — as  NIH  has  stated  time  and 
again — substituting  the  grantee's  own  Judg- 
ment for  that  of  the  established  review  sys- 
tem In  selecting  projects  for  support  Is  surely 
a  questionable  practice.  We  are  dealing  here 
not  with  delegating  discretion  to  the  grantee 
Institution  for  deciding  how  a  limited 
amount  of  supplementary  research'  and 
training  money  may  be  spent  .  .  .;  we  are 
dealing,  rather,  with  the  grantee's  ability  to 
modify  Its  entire  program  for  which  NIH 
contributes  nearly  half  the  total  cost." 

That  Sloan-Ketterlng's  Internal  standards 
for  judging  experiments  contemplated  by  its 
staff  scientists  might  not  always  be  as  exact- 
'  Ing  as  the  standards  Imposed  by  public  com- 
petition In  the  professional  marketplace  was 
suggested  In  a  related  passage  of  the  Foun- 
tain committee  study.  This  passage  declared: 

"Moreover,  the  committee  has  learned  that 
during  1965  Sloan-Ketterlng  itself  supported 
approximately  five  research  projects  for 
which  funds  were  requested  from  NIH  but 
denied  because  the  projects  lacked  scientific 
merit." 

The  committee  study  further  revealed  that 
the  unique  protection  accorded  to  Sloan- 
Ketterlng  was  bestowed  after  extraordinary 
political  pressure  had  been  exerted.  Only 
two  types  of  grants  were  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  law  under  which  USPHS  had 
been  created.  One  type  covered  individual 
research  projects,  the  other  covered  "gen- 
eral support"  of  Institutions  In  which  re- 
searchers worked.  The  Assistant  General 
Counsel  of  Cabinet  Secretary  John  Gardner's 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— parent  of  both  USPHS  and  NIH — 
ruled  that  the  consolidated  grant  designed 
toe  Sloan-Ketterlng  did  not  legally  fit  either 
of  the  two  classifications.  The  only  possible 
loophole  was  In  Section  301(1)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  which  authorized  the 
Surgeon  General,  titular  head  of  USPHS,  to 
adopt,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Na- 
'  tional  Advisory  Cancer  Council  or  other  ap- 
propriate council,  "such  additional  means  as 
he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes"  of  the  law.  The  five-year 
carte  btanche  for  Sloan-Ketterlng  was 
pushed  through  that  loophole. 

Persons  who  usually  know  what  is  hap- 
pening behind  the  scenes  In  Washington 
says  Surgeon  General  William  H.  Stewart 
resisted  signing  the  necessary  papers.  Un- 
fortunately; they  add,  he  '"dn't  have  the 
stamina  to  stand  off  NIH  chief  James  Shan- 
non. If  their  version  of  events  is  accurate. 


the  Fountain  committee  study  should  re- 
store the  Suigeon  General's  faith  In  his 
(siglnal  judgiaent. 

Section  301(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  had  been  written  many  years  ago, 
under  conditions  quite  different  from  the 
conditions  of  today,  the  study  pointed  out. 
The  cited  subjection  might  have  been,  but 
was  not.  used  to  1960  when  "general  support" 
grants  were  fint  proposed.  Instead,  the  HEW 
department  then  asked  that  the  Public 
Health  Servici  Act  be  amended  to  enable 
"general  suppcrt"  grants.  The  Fountain  com- 
mittee held  that  the  Siirgeon  General  "acted 
unwisely"  in  failing  to  seek  a  similar  amend- 
ment to  legalize  the  special  arrangement 
with  Sloan-Keltterlng  In  1966. 

Since  medical  research  Is  now  a  $2  billion- 
a-year  business,  with  two-thirds  of  its 
spending  dons  by  the  federal  government 
and  almost  $900  million  of  it  at  the  disposal 
of  USPHS.  the  Congressional  committee  rec- 
ommended amendment  of  aectlon  301(1)  of 
the  Public  Heailth  Servlc  3  Act  "to  clarify  and 
limit  the  Surg^n  General's  blanket  author- 
ity to  adopt  'kuch  additional  means  as  he 
deems  necessafy  or  appropriate'  for  the  con- 
duct and  supbort  of  research."  After  the 
report  appeared.  Dr.  Sherman  told  news- 
men he  was  sure  of  its  constructive  Intent. 
The  1966  blanket  grant  to  Sloan-Ketter- 
lng, though  n^w  the  only  one  of  Its  kind, 
"establishes  a  precedent  for  a  type  of  sup- 
port which  othpr  research  institutions  would 
have  every  right  to  request,"  the  Fountain 
report  warned.,'  "The  extension  of  such  sup- 
port would  necessarily  have  the  effect  of 
constricting  tl^e  availability  of  grant  funds 
to  the  detriment  of  Individual  Investigators 
and  less  well  known  institutions.  This  Is  a 
development  ^  'hich  deserves  careful  study 
from  the  stand  point  of  national  policy.  It  Is 
a  step  which  ^hould  not  be  taken  without 
full  considers  tlon  within  the  executive 
branch  and  formal  authorization  by  the 
Congress." 

The  implica  ions  of  these  remarks  can 
be  appreciated  snly  when  the  Fountain  com- 
mittee study  ttxt  is  read  in  a  fully  lllxmii- 
nated  setting.  :  'or  many  years  past,  the  vig- 
orous crusading  of  philanthropist  Mary 
Lasker  (donor  of  the  Lasker  Awards  for 
achievement  il  i  medicine)  to  shorten  the 
interval  betwe  i  medical  discovery  and  Its 
application  in  cUnlcal  practice  has  inter- 
locked with  th(  political  philosophies  of  two 
Congressional  appropriations  committee 
chairmen — Sen  ttor  Lister  Hill  and  the  late 
Representative  John  Pogarty.  The  combined 
effect  has  been  to  bring  to  medical  research 
perennially  lar  fer  appropriations  of  federal 
funds  than  a  ly  Presidential  budget  has 
called  for.  The  public  Is  led  to  Infer  what 
every  competer  t  scientist  knows  Is  untrue — 
that  signiflcan ;  medical  breakthroughs  are 
proportional  to  the  number  of  dollars  spent 
in  search  of  tl  em.  But  the  inflationary  re- 
sult of  easily  a  vailable  money  is  steady  de- 
terioration in  ^e  value  of  a  progressively 
greater  percen  age  of  experiments  under- 
taken. Accordii  g  to  NIH  figures,  the  ratio  of 
"excellent  to  si  iperlor"  projects  fell  from  40 
percent  in  1956  to  26  percent  In  1968,  "fair" 
projects  rose  f i  jm  15  percent  to  23  percent, 
"marginals"  ros  s  from  1  percent  to  4  percent. 
Since  research)  rs  enjoy  afiSuence  as  much 
as  stockbroken  do,  insiders  naturally  favor 
perpetuation  ol  the  system  that  made  them 
prosperoiia. 

As  the  Poui  tain  committee  report  ob- 
served, accepts  Qce  of  the  Sloan-Ketterlng 
agreement  as  al  precedent  would  invite  cre- 
ation of  a  chaii^  of  protected  establishments. 
As  the  steady  accumulation  of  sequestered 
funds  drained'  from  the  marketplace.  It 
would  Jaecome  logical  to  plead  for  still  larger 
appropriations  to  cover  experiments  not  be- 
ing performed  In  the  protected  institutions. 
Gradually  the  (^ecks  and  balances  normal  to 
the  shifting  naeds  of  a  democratic  society 
would  be  remoted  from  so  large  ti  segment 
of  the  scientific  community  that  researchers 
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would  live  In  a  ^harmed  autonomy  all  their 
own. 

That  such  a  4tate  of  affairs  may  not  be 
far  distant  from  the  Ideal  of  many  scientists 
is  the  theme  examined  Independently  in  foi. 
lowing  pages  of  $R  by  Daniel  S.  Greenberg, 
news  editor  of  Science,  weekly  Journal  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment ot  Science^  The  Fountain  committee 
report  provides  aj  brief  but  startling  glimpse 
of  the  drive  wlt^  which  NIH  has  begun  to 
assert  authority  ^mmensurate  with  the  au- 
tonomy it  alreadkr  feels.  This  heretofore  pri- 
vate view  of  the  Inner  sanctum  focuses  on 
the  Health  ScUnces  Advancement  Award 
(HSAA)  conceive  a  by  NIH  at  some  undeter- 
mined recent  Un>e: 

"The  Health  Silences  Advancement  Award 
(HSAA)  was  formally  initiated  In  1966  under 
the  presimied  aathorlty  of  the  general  re- 
search support  legislation.  The  announced 
purpose  of  this  program,  however,  is  very 
different  from  tie  purpose  for  which  GRS 
legislktion  was  exacted.  WhUe  the  latter  was 
IntendN  to  establish  a  system  of  continuing 
generaf-ptu-pose  grants,  determined  by  a  uni- 
form formula,  t^  supplement  each  eligible 
institution's  grailts  for  specific  research  proj- 
ects, the  HSAA  piogram  was  initiated  to  pro- 
vide special-purpose  grants  to  selected 
schools  for  'Incraaslng  the  number  of  excel- 
lent research  and  training  programs  in  grad- 
uate academic  ii^tltutlons.'  The  HSAA  pro- 
gram  Is  intendedl  'to  aid  in  the  Implementa- 
tion of  specific  proposals  whereby  institu- 
tions can  advance  to  higher  levels  of  achieve- 
ment by  developing  new  and  strengthening 
existing  health  «:lence  activities.'  In  short. 
Its  ptirpose  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation's  university 
science  development  program — to  create  ad- 
ditional 'centers  i>f  excellence.' 

"The  first  puMlc  announcement  of  tb« 
new  grant  progmms  was  NIH's  Issuance  of 
the  document  'pealth  Sciences  Advance- 
ment Award,  Gemeral  Policy  and  Information 
Statement,'  date^  Aprtl  1966.  A  brief  pre- 
ement  was  submitted  for 
e  April  22.  1966,  Issue  of 
ese  announcements  specl- 
as  the  deadline  for  appU- 
js.  appncations  for  HSAA 
awards  were  received  from  three  institutloni 
a  year  earlier,  in  [May  1965.  and  two  of  these 
institutions  werd  awarded  grants  officially 
approved  by  the]  National  Advisory  Health 
Council  on  Septetaber  28,  1965,  but  held  in 
abeyance  until  a  public  announcement  had 
been  made  on  thp  establishment  of  the  new 
program. 

"Precisely   whe^ 
were  invited  to 
Clear,  but  NIH  sta 
atlves  on  April  2^ 
pose  of  discussir 
An    ad    hoc    Heat 
Award  Scientific 
NIH  on  June  1.  1( 
applications    fros 


llminary  anno 
publication  in  t: 
Science.  Both  of 
fled  July  15.  196i 
cation.  Neverthe: 


these  three  Institutions 
lubmlt  applications  Is  not 
met  with  their  represent- 
and  29,  1965,  for  the  pur- 
the  HSAA  program.  .  .  . 
;h  Sciences  Advancement 
dvlsory  Committee  met  at 
165.  to  review  the  resulting 
Cornell  University,  the 
University  of  Viiglnia  School  of  Medicine, 
and  the  Graduate  Research  Center  of  the 
Southwest.  The  rdle  of  the  ad  hoc  committee 
was  confined  to  tihe  technical  evaluation  of 
the  strengrths  ana  weaknesses  of  the  program 
proposed  by  each  applicant.  The  chairman 
observed  that  It  "if&s  not  the  committee's  re- 
sponsibility to  mkke  the  rules  or  to  dete^ 
mine  an  applicaiifs  eligibility  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  origin!  °'  the  three  applicationi 
was  not  considereld  by  the  committee  except 
for  the  following   nquiry: 

"  'COMMHTKE  it  EMBES.  There  Is  something 
I  would  like  to  ki  low  more  In  curiosity  than 
anything  else  because  I  think  it  bears  on 
what  kind  of  attil  ude  we  should  take  tovard 
this.  We  have  onfty  three  applications.  The 
program  wasn't  aiinounced,  and  I  don't  know 
what  the  mechanism  was  fur  getting  tbei* 
three  appUcatlona  Into  the  hopper,  but  were 
\i\vf  asked  or  suggested  to  them  that  ther 
apply,  or  did  they  hear  about  the  progrsm 
and — 


-  'NIH  OmciAL.  It  was  suggested  to  them, 
each  and  every  one,  that  they  apply  at  least 
by  some  official  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
"  'CoMMnTKE  MncxBi.  It  was  a  trial  bal- 
loon you  wanted  to  try  out? 

•"NIH  OmciAL.  This  was  a  trial  balloon. 
And  you  realize  you  have  three  quite  dls- 
gimllar  applications  here.  This  Isn't  acci- 
dental, and  we  will  not  open  the  flood  gates. 
This  is  not  a  program  in  which  fifty  institu- 
tions can  apply  no  matter  who  or  how  dis- 
tinguished they  may  be. 

"  'CoMMrrTEE  Mekbeb.  I  wanted  to  know 
what  the  origin  of  the  application  was. 

"  NIH  OmciAL.  We  are  fumbling  around 
here.  What  we  do  not  want  to  be  Is  flooded 
under  with  fifteen  applications  or  fifty  or 
something.' 

"All  three  applications  were  approved  by 
ad  hoc  committee,  subject  to  various  condi- 
tions, and  presented  to  the  National  Advisory 
Health  Council  on  June  8,  1966.  By  law,  every 
NIH  research  grant  must  first  be  recom- 
mended by  an  appropriate  advisory  council 
before  the  grant  can  be  awarded.  The  Coun- 
cU,  however,  deferred  the  three  applications 
foe  later  consideration  along  with  such  other 
appUcationa  as  might  be  presented  to  it 
after  the  program  had  been  pubUclzed.  As 
cat  Council  member  expressed  it  'We  are  sort 
of  la  the  position  of  judging  a  beauty  con- 
test with  not  enough  contesUnts.'  The  pro- 
cedure used  in  bringing  the  three  appllca- 
ttODS  before  the  CouncU  was  criticized  by 
another  member  who  stated: 

"  'I  think  that  when  public  funds  are  in- 
volved .  .  .  there  U  a  clear  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  federal  government  to  an- 
nounce in  clear  and  explicit  terms  to  all  In- 
terested parties  the  terms  of  the  competition 
.  .  .  And  I  feel  very  strongly  that  thU  prin- 
ciple ought  to  be  established.  And  I  think 
that  If  this  Is  done,  that  we  wlU  find 
t  number  of  candidates  and  some  of  them 
may  be  even  more  lovely  than  what  has  Kone 
on  b«rore'  "  o     •> 

The  Fountain  conmUttee  report  went  on 
to  show  that  the  Graduate  Research  Center 
(rf  the  Soutiiwest  withdrew  its  application 
sfter  being  told  it  oould  get  the  money  it 

'^\^  '^°^^  '*y-  HSAA  grants  were 
flnaUy  given  to  Cornell  (»l  .000.000  over  a  five- 
year  period)  and  to  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia ($1,097,660  over  a  five-year  period)  but 
only  after  the  Advisory  Council  had  expressed 
Ms  unhappiness  over, the  nonownpetitlve  na- 
ture of  the  awards  as  well  as  over  the  prin- 
ciple of  making  awards  to  institutions  al- 
ntaj  receiving  subsUntlal  development 
funds  from  other  sources.  Here  is  the 
transcript : 

"CoTOcn.  Member.  Secondly,  i  take  it  that 
the  general  announcement  to  the  university 
oommunlty  has  only  been  made  very  re- 
e«Uy.  In  otiier  words,  the  opportunity  to 
P^clpate  m  tiie  program  on  a  competitive 
bj-s^as  only   recentiy   been   formaUy  an- 

"NIH  Stait.  Actually  it  has  not  vet  been 

"^^^  l^' """  ""°°"°«<'  veVSoniy 

CouNca  Member.  It  strikes  me  as  a  verv 

JP^flc    Ulustration    of    pollcymaL^M"! 

^^cJ^J^f.*"^^  surpri^g  ^at  th^ 
Bertew  Committee  found  much  good  In  these 

f^^i  ■  "i?*  ^  ''°""*  "^"^  t'^-'y  would  have 
^  much  good  in  proposals  from  other 
«^e  prosperous  Institutions  throughout 
tte~un^  had  those  Institutions^T^he 
JPP«tunity  to  know  about  the  availability  of 

•peech  on  this,  1  have  made  It  so  often 

tttl!^.?  ^^T*™-  M™»«»-  We  never  have 
^^tT^''^  V  "*"  question  Which  we  have 
-ked  several  times.  How  did  these  three  or 
tto«  two  applications  happen  to  comfln? 

»«  to  uie  effect  these  had  been  s<Hlcited  " 

wlS*l^„"rt^°  committee  report  did  not  say 
•«*t  ^formed  sources  m  Washington  know 
^^t  Uie  objectors  on  the  Adviso.^ 
^'""ncU  were   young   turks   whose   opinions 
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R»f%Sy*"T^**?*''  ^^  °'<*"  "^^^^  member.. 
But  this  fact  was  refiected  in  a  oommittea 
recommendation  that  future  appointments 
to  all  advlsOTy  councils  be  limited  to  four 
years  and  that  a  four-year  interval  be  per- 
mltted  to  elapse  before  the  same  soleiitiat 
U  named  to  another  oouncU.  Such  a  restric- 
tion would  weaken  the  Influence  of  a  «mvi 
poup  ci  people,  some  of  whom  have  shifted 
from  one  oounoU  to  another  and  so  main- 
tained a  place  in  the  advisory  hierarchy  for 
unbroken  periods  as  long  as  eighteen  years. 
When  some  of  the  same  individuals  who 
have  served  on  advteory  councils  for  many 
yews  receive  substantial  NIH  grants,  and  also 
testUy  before  the  Congress  in  support  of  the 
agency's  appropriations,  the  appearance  of 
favoritism    is   unavoidable,"   the   committee 
declared.  caUlng  attention  to  a  three-year- 
old    report    of    the    National    Academy    of 
Sciences  which  said  that  the  advisory  respon- 
slbUlty   ought  to  be   spread   over   a  li^er 
^^^\  Of  scientists  and  that  more  yotig 
scientists  should  have  this  experience 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,  with  exceptions  taken 
as  proof  of  the  rule,  it  can  be  assumed  that 
the  younger  the  sdentUta  are  the  more  aware 
they  are  of  their  environment  and  of  the 
necessity  to  work  with  It  oonstantiy  in  mind 
How  to  alleviate  poUution  of  the  air  envelop- 
ing their  native  planet,  the  waters  flowing  on 
and  beneath  the  planet's  surface,  and  the 
electromagnetic  forces  capable  of  generatimt 
ntolerable  nol«^-these  are  conce™  of  ISf 
laboratory.  But  no  less  a  preoccupation  la 
the  developing  sti^ggie  of  the  s^rit^be- 
tween  the  ti-adltions  of  science  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  democracy. 
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?lv^w."^  ^"^^  state*  has  been 
forthright  and  eager  In  Ks  reepcuifle  to 
stop  the  bombing  and  to  explon  negotla- 
tlon& 

But  the  slmide  fact  remains  that  It 
takes  two  to  negotiate  and  thus  far  Hanoi 
has  shown  no  willingness  to  t^^ilr 

The  Secretary  of  State  in  his  Octo- 
ber 13, 1967,  press  conference  stated  that: 

The  problem  Is  that  dozens  and  doeens  of 
suggestions  have  been  made  to  Hanoi  through 
aU  sorU  of  channels,  through  aU  sorts  of 
formula,  and  that  Hanoi  has  categortcallr 
rejected  all  of  them. 

The  Secretary  also  stated: 
I  have  yet  to  hear  anyone  tcU  us  that  If 
we  did  stop  the  bombing  they  oould  definitely 
deliver  Hanoi  to  the  conference  table.  I  have 
asked  a  number  of  governments,  "all  right, 
tf  we  stop  the  bomWng,  what  can  you  de- 
liver?" I  get  no  reqx>nse.  Hanoi  has  not  yet 
indicated  it  was  In  any  way  ready  to  pursue 
a  "balanced  settiecnent." 

The  President,  most  recently  in  San 
Antonio,  has  spoken  on  the  subject  of 
bombing  cessation  both  strongly  and 
clearly: 

The  United  States  U  wUling  to  stop  aU 
aerial  and  naval  bombardment  of  North  Viet- 
nam when  this  will  lead  protnpUy  to  produc- 
tive discussions.  We,  of  course,  assuma  that 
while  dlscvisslons  proceed.  North  Vietnam 
woiUd  not  take  advantage  of  the  bombins 
cessation  or  limitation. 


Contiiiaity  in  United  States-Yietnani 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REOAABKS 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCOKBIir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  30,  1967 
Mr.  ZABUXKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
long  period  of  silence,  a  man  who  has 
been  an  Important  part  of  two  admlnls- 
traUons  has  spoken  out  on  ^aetnam  I  am 
referring  to  Mr.  Theodore  Sorensen  who 
In  a  recent  Saturday  Review  arUcle  has 
made  some  suggestions  on  bringing  the 
Vietnam  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

What  he  says  deserves  careful  consid- 
eration, but  consideration  In  the  light  of 
changed  circumstances  since  he  was  a 
responsible  part  of  the  White  House  staff. 
In  his  book,  Kennedy,  as  Mr.  Sorensen 
himself  points  out  In  the  Saturday  Re- 
view article,  he  set  forth  the  policies  pur- 
sued during  the  Kermedy  administration 
on  Vietnam : 

The  Administration's  objective  was  to  sain 
«me--tlme  for  the  South  Vietnamese  with 
our  help  and  pfotecOon  to  achieve  a  society 
sufficiently  cohesive  both  politically  and  miU- 
tarily  to  negotiate  a  balanced  setUement. 

In  my  estimation,  this  poUcy  has  not 
been  changed.  These  objectives  remahi, 
as  constant  as  ever,  although  the  ad- 
ministration has  clmnged. 

Mr.  Sorensen  observes  that  the  "time 
is  finally  near  at  hand"  to  negotiate  and 
to  reach  this  obJecUve  we  should  con- 
sider cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  This  Is  not  a  new  sugestton  It 
has  been  made  before  and  much  thought- 
ful atention  has  been  given  it  both  inside 
and  outside  the  Government.  It  is  my  be- 


What  began  as  a  small  guerrilla  war 
was  expanded  by  the  introduction  of  reg- 
ular North  Vietnamese  troops,  infiltra- 
ting in  greater  and  greater  numben  Into 
the  South  to  late  1964  and  continuing  to 
this  very  day.  This  has  introduced  a  pro- 
foimd  change  in  the  nature  of  the  war 
since  1964— a  change  which  many  ob- 
servers have  not  taken  fully  into  account. 
In  other  words,  what  might  have  been 
adequate  in  1963  or  1964  as  an  American 
response  to  Communist  aggression,  would 
be  Inadequate  at  this  time.  Pacification— 
the  Importance  of  which  no  one  under- 
estimates—was made  a  more  difficult 
task  by  the  large-scale  invasion  from  the 
North. 

We  are  attempting.  In  a  sense,  to  build 
a  house  during  a  hurricane.  We  are  help- 
ing to  build  a  new  poUUcal.  social,  and 
economic  order  in  Vietnam  while  a  war 
ranges  around.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties, 
there  have  been  notable  successes. 

We  have  met  the  ciiallenge  of  Infla- 
tion, benefiting  from  our  experience  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war. 

We  have  not  been  forced  to  dominate 
the  war.  as  some  have  charged.  The  Prov- 
ince Chief  still  governs  his  province.  The 
ARVN  commander  still  commands  his 
own  forces.  The  newly  elected  govern-' 
ment  truly  represents  the  electorate 

We  have  been  able  to  assist  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  basic  democratic  forms  in 
a  country  which  lias  lacked  them  for 
many  years.  It  is  a  development  which 
hopefully  presages  a  true  social  revolu- 
tion in  South  Vietnam,  one  benefiting  the 
people. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  victory  we  are  look- 
ing for  in  Vietnam.  Some  may  sneer  that 
such  victories  are  smaU.  Such  statements 
betray  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  Small  victories  are 
the  essential  victories 

It  was  a  victory  to  hold  a  successful 
national  election  despite  wldes>read  Viet- 
cong  opposition  and  terrorist  tacUcs. 
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It  was  a  Tlctory  to  see  national  and 
provincial  leaden  onerglng,  bolstered  by ' 
an  eleeU<m.  Teaponsive  to— responsible 
to— the  public. 

We  do  not  seek  total  military  victory. 
We  do  not  wish  to  bomb  North  Vietnam 
back  to  the  stone  age.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  war  can  be  won  only  by  force  of 
arms. 

The  conflict  in  Vietnam  Is  one  which 
ebbs  and  flows.  Yet  the  course  we  set 
durins  the  Eisenhower  administration  is 
stUI  unchanged.  President  Johnson  does 
not  seek  objectives  which  are  any  differ- 
ent from  those  administrations  which 
preceded  his— although  circimistances 
have  changed  in  many  important  ways. 

The  Uhlted  States  remains  committed 
to  a  balanced  settlement,  one  which  will 
reject  the  rights  of  all  parties  involved. 
To  that  end  we  shall  continue  to  pursue 
the  real  accomplishments,  the  small  vic- 
tories which  are  so  important  to  a  solu- 
tion in  Vietnam. 


Sapport  for  Categorical  Aids  to  Eilncatioa 


EZTENSIC»I  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   CONNICnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CV  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thurtday.  October  26.  1967 

Uc.  DAIH>ARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
growing  dd>ate  about  categorical  and 
general  aids,  including  Federal  tax-shar- 
ing we  too  seldom  hear  a  good  word 
said  about  the  existing  categorical  aid 
prograiBB  which  have  served  tills  Nation 
M  wdl. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  would  profit  from  hearing  the 
words  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  Medlll  Bair.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  Include  Mr.  Bair's  in- 
trodoeticn  to  "Educational  Excellence 
Through  Creative  Action,  State  and  Fed- 
eral Orant  Programs,  Hartford  Public 
Schools,  1907"  In  the  Congressional 
Rgcoto: 

iNTBODTTCnON 

Connecticut's  pioneering  State  Act  for  Dis- 
advantaged ChUdren  and  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral laws — moat  Importantly  Title  I  and  Title 
III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  Title  IV  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act. 
NDEA  funding,  the  Economic  Opp>ortunlty 
A6t,  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963 — have  provided  for  the  young  people 
of  Hartford  vital  programs  that  are  of  tre- 
mendous consequence  In  advancing  educa- 
tional progress. 

The  scope  of  activities  described  in  this 
booklet  Is  impressive.  Needless  to  say,  special 
funds  have  enabled  us  to  advance  fax  be- 
yond the  budget  available  from  general  tax 
sources.  For  this  we  are  grateful. 

It  Is  currently  fashionable,  in  national 
educational  circles.  -  to  grumble  about  the 
paperwork  required  by  most  Federal  projects. 
Hartford  sees  little  merit  In  this  grumbling. 
On  the  contrary,  we  agree  that  programs 
which  Involve  large  amounts  of  money  must 
be  fully  explained  and  Justified.  And  cer- 
tainly, fair  regulations  to  Insure  that  money 
is  spent  honestly  and  wisely  are  absolutely 
essential. 

What  causes  us  aame  real  concern  Is  a 
growing  demand  that  aU  Federal  aid  be  gen- 
eral aid,  rather  than  the  categorical  aid  we 
now  have.  If  such  a  policy  is  implemented. 


w*  fear  that  Activities  of  the  type  reported 
in  this  bookleti  would  be  less  likely — perhaps 
Impossible.  Categorical  aid  should  be  con- 
tinued, since  «nly  in  this  way  Is  there  any 
guarantee  that  the  funds  provided  will  reach 
the  children  for  whom  they  are  Intended, 
under  a  program  specifically  designed  to 
meet  these  cbfidren's  needs. 

Our  relations  with  ofBcials  In  Washington 
and  In  the  State  Department  of  Education 
have  been  mo4t  cordial  and,  we  hope,  mu- 
tually beneflciil. 

While  it  la  li^poeslble  to  give  proper  thanks 
to  the  many  officials  In  the  umted  States 
Office  of  Education  who  have  counseled  us 
wisely  and  el^lently,  we  can  mention  spe- 
cifically the  tremendous  efforts  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander J.  Planrte,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Program  Deveiopment  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Department  of  Education.  His  untiring 
and  inspiring  aaorts  have  helped  to  open  up 
new  educational  vistas  in  this  state.  We  hope 
our '  tribute  to  Dr.  Plante  reflects  also  oxii 
tremendous  gtatitvide  to  all  the  "bureau- 
crats" in  Wasljlngton  or  Hartford  whose  vi- 
sion, hard  wort,  and  dedication  have  done  so 
much  to  create  the  most  exciting  and  prom- 
ising educational  climate  in  our  lifetime. 

Mimn,T.  Baib, 
Superintejident  of  Schools. 

Sbptkmbeb  lte7. 
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We  Owe  America  a  Debt 


EXTEI^ION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ^SEPH  G.  MINISH 

lor  new   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOdSE  Of' REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  30.  1967 


Mr.  MINIi$I.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shrill 
protests  of  ^tremists  of  the  left  and 
right  tend  to  prown  out  the  voice  of  rea- 
son, of  moderation  of  the  vast  majority 
of  our  people.  The  imderlying  spirit  of 
America  is  t(rplfied  in  the  quiet  com- 
ments of  a  fa^er  and  mother  in  the  11th 
Congressional  District  it  is  my  honor  to 
r^resent.      ! 

Mf.  and  ^frs.  Robert  Warrander,  of 
Irvington,  Nil.,  whose  only  son,  MaJ. 
John  Warraiider.  is  a  marine  pilot  in 
Vietnam,  summarized  their  feelings  tn 
an  article  tht^  appeared  in  today's  New- 
aiic  Star  Ledger.  The  Warranders  said: 

For  all  of  ijts  mistakes  and  for  aU  the 
things  that  are  not  good,  we  feel  very  deeply 
that  this  country  Is  still  worth  fighting  for. 
America  has  been  good  to  us  and  we  feel  we 
owe  her  a  greatidebt. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  this  inspiring  story  of  the 
courage  and  patriotism  of  this  splendid 
family: 
Only  Son  Is  ts  Vm:  Wx  Owx  America  a 

DXBT 

'I'm  sorry  I  hust  have  otte  son  to  do  this 
job,"  Mrs.  Man  Warrander  said  yesterday, 
hours  after  slfe  prayed  at  church  for  his 
safety. 

Mrs.  Warrander  la  the  mother  of  Marine 
Corps  MaJ.  John  W.  Warrander,  37,  who  gave 
up  flying  a  ctfmmercial  Jet  liner  over  the 
friendly  sides  of  the  United  States  to  pilot  a 
Skyhawk  fighter-Jet  through  the  unfriendly 
skies  of  Vietnam. 

The  major's  mother  and  father,  Robert,  a 
retired  tool  and  dlemaker,  who  make  their 
home  at  16  Cornell  St.,  Irvington,  SEtlU  wish 
they  had  more  .sons  even  though  they  lost  a 
nephew.  Army  Capt.  Colin  MacManus,  26,  In 
combat  In  Vletaam  last  February. 

"For  all  of  Its  mistakes  and  for  aU  the 


things  that  are  n|3t  good,  we  feel  very  deeply 
that  this  country  is  still  worth  fighting  for  •• 
the  Warranders  said.  "America  has  been  goo^ 
to  us  and  we  feel  we  owe  her  a  great  debt." 

Mrs.  Warrander  spoke  of  her  son,  who' re- 
turned to  active  duty  earUer  this  year  becauie 
he  wanted  to  "dp  something  worthwhile  lo 
that  others  especially  my  daughter,  can  leara 
from  my  example," 

His  daughter,  Aesly,  9,  an  only  child,  livct 
With  her  mother  Ip  East  Orange. 
SERv^  IN  MAanncs  - 

Warrander  preVlously  served  for  15  yean 
In  the  Marines,  pending  most  of  that  ttme 
in  Japan,  Okinawa  and  other  Asian  areai 
before  he  became  a  commercial  jet  liner 
pilot. 

"I  guess  I'm  patriotic,"  said  the  5-foot-9, 
165-pound  Marine  combat  pUot.  "I  prefer  to 
be  Judged  by  the  company  I  keep  and  the 
Americans  in  Vietnam  are  In  the  best  com- 
pany there  is.        ' 

Warrander,  whi  is  attached  to  Marine  At- 
tack Squadron  311  at  Marine  Corps  Air  Sta- 
tion in  Chu  Lai,]  finds  a  difference  between 
fiylng  big  commst:ial  jets  and  the  compact 
Skyhawk  combat  Jet. 

"The  liners  are,  of  course,  bigger,  and  very 
stable,"  he  stated.  "7ou  have  a  crew  and  an 
automatic  pilot.  Tou  are  controlled  and 
guided  by  set  patterns.  So  far  In  Vietnam, 
I've  flown  90  combat  missions.  Tou  are  alone 
in  the  aircraft  aiid  it's  up  to  you  to  handle 
any  situations  that  arise." 

Warrander  used  to  fly  the  Caravelle  Jet 
and  Viscount  four-engine,  turbo-prop  from 
Newark  to  Atlanta  and  Chicago  for  one  of  tbe 
nation's  largest  aJ  rllnes. 


Dingell  AneacllBeBt  to  Gean  Air  Ad 
Woald  Undc^mme  California's  Ficlt 
Against  Critical  Smog  Health  HaxsH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OW    CALiroaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUS8  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thtursdaiii,  October  26.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  itli 
vitally  important  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  understand  the  full  implica- 
tions of  the  so-called  Dingell  amend- 
ment to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  when  that 
legislation  comes  up  for  a  vote  on  the 
floor  later  this  week. 

In  particular,  I  believe  they  should 
realize  that  thk  auto  industry-inspired 
provision  would  undermine  the  efforts  of 
California  oflacials  to  protect  the  health 
of  that  State's  30  million  citizens  against 
the  increasing  threat  of  deadly  car  ex- 
haust fumes  polluting  the  atmosphere  of 
California's  major  metropolitan  areas. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  sent  a  short 
letter  explaining  the  adverse  effects  of 
the  Dingell  amendment  to  each  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  and  include  the  text 
of  that  letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  letter  follows: 

CONGBBSS   OP  THE   UNTTED    STATES. 

House   of   Representatives. 
Weuhingtoi^.  D.C..  October  31,  1H7. 

DxAX  CauxAOTTt :  With  all  the  recent  dli- 
cuBslon  about  the  effect  of  the  so-called 
Dingell  Amendment  to  S.  780,  the  Air  Qtiil- 
Ity  Act  of  1967,  t  believe  it  is  Important  to 
set  tbe  record  sttalght. 

Here  Is  a  short  summary  of  what  tbli  k 
all  about:  I 

(1)  California,  j  and  particularly  Los  An- 
geles, undenlabljj  has  a  very  pressing  oMi 


lo  ndoee  emissions  from  motor  vehicles 
•n»  President  c€  the  Los  Angeles  Cotmtv 
Midloal  AsaocUtlon.  speaking  for  10,000 
physicians,  terms  the  pollxition  from  motor 
vehicles  a  critical  haaard  to  the  health  o* 
the  people  of  that  community. 

(J)  To  meet  this  need.  California  enacted 
the  Nation's  first  standards  for  motor  vehicle 
emissions.  Cars  sold  In  California  in  1966 
ind  1967  have  been  equipped  to  meet  these 
itandards.  California  also  has  set  more 
stringent  standards  to  become  effective  with 
Uie  1970  models.  It  should  be  noted  care- 
fuUy  that  industry  spokesmen  have  said  they 
are  prepared  to  meet  these  standards 

(3)  The  Federal  Government  enacted 
auto  emission  standards  applicable  to  the 
1S68  models  sold  throughout  the  Nation 
and  cars  sold  anywhere  in  the  country  after 
December  31,  1967  wUl  be  equipped  to 
comply.  These  standards  are  the  same  as 
those  which  have  been  in  effect  In  CamwnU 
dnce  1966.  Thus.  In  1968  nad  1969,  OaUfomla 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  wiu  have  uni- 
form standards. 

(♦)  The  enactment  of  Federal  standards 
raised  the  question  of  pre-emption.  Would 
tlu  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  legia- 
Isted  In  the  same  field  nullify  the  more 
rlforous  standards  that  California  bad  set 
for  1970?  This  matter  was  considered  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution when  S.  780  was  being  drafted 

(5)  When  the  Committee  held  hearings 
Is  California,  they  were  told  that  the  wre- 
emption  problem  should  be  solved  in  one  o< 
two  ways:  either  tbe  National  standaitl 
Aould  be  set  to  meet  the  problem  of  the 
ana  with  the  most  acute  poUutlon  condl- 
tton,  l.e.  Los  Angeles;  or,  the  State  of  CaU- 
Ibrnl*  should  be  allowed  to  set  11a  own 
itudards. 

(6)  In  response.  Senator  Murphy  offered 
an  amendment  which  was  pasaed  bv  the 
Senate  88-0,  that  attempted  to  suMly  the 
■eeoQd  altemauve:  that  Is.  It  would  ^low 
WUfornia  to  set  Its  own  standards.  Under 
Kurphfs  amendment,  the  Secretary  of 
Hejath,  Education  &  Welfare  must  waive  the 
Hattooal  standards  and  allow  California  to 
•et  lt»  own  standards,  unlsM  he  finds  that 
CaUfomla  does  not  have  a  need.  The  burden 

S^f^ff^"!f^  ^  '^**'  *  <=»ear  finding 
ttat  California  does  not  need  special  stand- 
•rt«,  and  this  would  be  difficult  to  do  in  the 
Z!-  ttie  strong  testimony  that  the  medical 
wnmunlty  of  that  state  has  presented 
JH  feP£escntatlve  Dlngeirs  amendment 
*UU  to  California  the  burden  of  pro^ng 
-tanauvely  that  it  ha,  an  overwh'Ttoml 
»« for  special  standards,  and  then  the  Sec- 

2«^  for  CaUfomU  at  any  level  that  he 
AjJ^^nd  that  he  determines  technoU^ 

Sjif^i      .**   ***   ™"*^   '»o«   difficult   for 
SS?Stn?r>.I?'"^'  automotive  cnlssions 

««t  toan  under  the  Murphy  Amendment. 

in  OilS.Z"'.'^  *"^°'  standards  were  set 
a  ujiifornla,   it  was   recognized   that   thev 

toil  ^.1"^  *•*"  established  at  a  much 

2mSld^«??  spokesmen  for  the  industry 
SaThTn  ^  '^  "^^  prepared  to  comply.  There 
wS^!ff'^'"'**  ""'*^  "™«"  '«  the  indus- 
5o  re?u?ri,^^"'^y  «'"»^y  California's 

mS^I  n.^f™^  Government  pre-empts 
K  «i,  °*"!"  ^^^'i^^nt.  and  the  m- 
™«7  WUl  again  plead  the  necessity  f^r 
■J*"  more  years  of  lead  time.  ^'~"''  ^°' 
«2«itog  to  the  automobUe  Industry    the 

•^^^^  **^^  °^^  »Utements  such 

•ia-rt^H.SP*"?'  '^^  production  Unes 
"•"  nity  different  standarxls  " 

t^'^'Z^^Z  ''*'*  P'^nt^l  with  a  pro- 
»-*  «*  fifty  different  sUndards.  AU  that 


toe  industry  wm  have  to  do  to  exusUy  what 

it  has  been  doing  for  toe  part  two  ywii:  that 
la.  make  one  type  of  car  for  California  and 
(mother  for  all  the  rest  of  the  States.  ThulS 
two  standards,  and  not  fifty. 

It  ta  interesting  that  nowbere  has  Renr^ 
senative  DingeU  ever  p«.poeed^i^*Si 
SUndards  for  toe  Nation  brieTat  toe  le^ 

Whatever  Mr.  DingeU'.  intent,  toe  effect 
Of  h  8  amendment  wm  be  to  obstnsct  ^og- 
^^IfJJ^"^..'""^  ^  OaUfomU.  It  «£u5i 
be  defeated,  and  CaUfomla  should  retiSito* 

anc^lT*  *^'  *^^  **  Iti^Se^ 
Edwaiu)  R.  Rotbal. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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U^.  Seaator  Carl  Haydea 


sp£ex:;h 

or 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

o'  vassacaxTBCrni 

IN  THE  HOtTSB  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  October  25.  1967 
Mr.  PHttBIN.  lb.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
happy  and  privileged  to  joiA  wlth^ 
dear  friend,  and  able  and  esteemed  col- 
league. Congressman  Johk  Rhodks  In 
haUing  and  saluting  on  his  90th  bhthday 
one  of  the  truly  great  Americans  that  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know  during  my 

clS%^  "»«  Congress,  the  Hon^S; 
t-ARL  Hayden,  outstanding  X5JB  Senator 
from  the  great  State  ofAriWa  ^'^^^ 
Senator  Hayden  Is  unique.  There  is  no 
one  lUce  him  to  Washing  Say  ^ 
senrce  in  public  life  commenced  ab^ 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  hSwS- 
ued  since  that  thne  with  steady  advance- 
ment U>  high  and  higher  lev^s  of  ^^I 

Senate.  He  has  served  for  the  past  55 

Stv  li'^H  ^"*^^^^     distSior? 
fldeUty  to  duty,  great  ability   extraor- 

slS-irof'S^S  ^  -  «<SSSi 

Wm  may  weU  be  very  proud  of  iSs  mZ 

S^tefi^fTtS  "^^  P".''""  ^^l'^^  "^^ 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  know  and 

to  serve  with  such  a  great  pubUc  wTvtnt 
who  is  admired  by  all.         *'"""'^  servant 

■The  Senator  served  In  public  office  with 
some  great  people  from  his  Sta °tt  wS 

SSd  th-^i"!?  ^'^**'  Patrtot-statesman 
I  w?ic?  *^'  ^^"ented  Senator  David 
I.  Walsh,  and  another  great  illustrioiS 
t^lTHf?.""  '^^  ®^^  °'  Arizona,  and  S 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee    the 

Senator  Hayden  is  physically  rugged 

a^^?^'^^"^"''^^  *"^  ^  bless^  S  the 
good  Lord  with  a  very  keen  nUnd   un! 

2p^  TT'.r^  "^«  abUityTnd  m- 
ri,!H«  to  tackle  and  handle  multifold 
duties  and  an  hicredible  volume  of  offl- 

eyelaTh.'^  ^"^  ''""^  *^*  wink  of1?n 

«„oh*'f"''*  ^°^  P*y  adequate  tribute  to 
such  a  great  man,  but  must  observe  that 
he  is  truly  ^credible,  not  oSJ  1^  ^e 
amount  of  work  he  can  accomSlsh,  JS! 


^ni*^.*™^^«'  'e^^^ed  personal 
2S!5*5,"^„^**  ^^^^^  tor  the  (S- 
n^^hls  colleagues  and  fellow  men  and 

,J  ^^  ***  ^^"^^  ™y  valued,  very  able 
w^'  "2?-  ^°™  Rhodbs.  an  out/tand" 
ing  Member  of  this  House,  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  Join  in  the  who"- 

*'^5^v'*^*'^-^«"  trtbute  of  TsteeL 
and  high  regard  that  Members  ot^ 
House  are  paying  on  this  occasion  to  this 
great  Senator  of  the  United  Statef^ 

Sp"^^"^?!,^  ^"^'^  °^"  «"ch  a  ion? 
period  of  time  with  such  unflagging  de- 
vot^  loyalty  to  the  people  f  ^^whoL 
he  has  sprung,  and  the  NaUon.  and  deen 
conwm  for  this  great  system  of  Govem- 
"^entapd  tor  the  American  people 
I  wish  for  Senator  Hayden   estMrnoH 

continued  success  in  hla  work  ^Sd 
health,  real  happiness,  and  peice  ?S 
g^  years  to  come.  He'is.  indJSune  of 

SSL  ^^^^J^f!"  "^^  »  «^^  <=™dlt  to  his 
State,  hla  Nation,  and  the  Congress^ 
the  United  States.  ^oa^ress  or 


QnettioBs  in  the  197«  Ceasu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


or 


w«       -  — -  —IT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Mondav.  October  23.  1967 

lo^;»Sf  ^  **C  ^P^^.  I  derire  to 
Join  with  thoee  who  question  the  need 

^^Fa^l^'  «»  many  deaSJy  JS? 

Housing.  It  would  seem  toiet^<^ 
the  essential  questions  should^Jl  f^ 
oompulsoiy  answers:  ansSSS  to^i^ 
SSaSris'*  '-'•  ^  on  a  puSj 

n"eSH-"^---^^^oS 

h^!^  '^^^^  °"  *  ^^^  of  population 
fow  toe  seats  in  Congress  shoZbe  S- 
trlbuted  among  the  various  Stat^Anv 

teit^rely^-S^Sr^^-f^^^SS 
answers  to  each  made  mandaSS'  One 
S^ifi^  to  answer  any  of  tS?  qSstSSs 
beromes  subject  to  Federal  prosecution 

t  f  •  7  .     *******  "^^  or  color,  and  mart- 

It  is  proposed,  for  example  that  th*. 
census  taker  ask  whether  you  share  yiSJ 
shower,  how  you  enter  your  home  where 
you  Uved  at  a  certata  time  in Ihe^? 
Whether  you  use  a  flush  toilet  or Trewl- 
erator.  the  amount  of  rent  you  pay  and 
how  many  of  the  rooms  in  yow  home 
have  runnhig  water.  ® 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  many  of  thi* 
proposed  questions  tavade  thTaS^ 
one's  Privacy.  As  applied  to  sLe^eJe 
^  danger  of  harassment  and  embaiSS! 
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The  census  should  be  kept  as  short  and 
simple  as  possible,  and  only  failure  to 
answer  those  questions  which  are  essen- 
tial should  subject  the  citizen  to  pro- 
secution. 

The  Congress  should  take  a  close  look 
at  this. 


Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like,  at  this  time,  to  add  a  few  words  to 
the  many  that  have  already  been  spoken 
In  support  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

In  his  January  30  message  to  Congress, 
in  which  he  recommended  adoption  of 
the  Air  Quality  Act,  the  President  said: 

Our  efforts  to  understand  and  control  air 
pollution  must  be  Intensified  and  broadened. 
Many  sources  of  air  pollution  cannot  be 
economically  or  effectively  controlled  by  our 
present  technology. 

That  our  scientists  and  tecliniclans 
have  not  discovered  all  the  answers 
should  come  as  a  surprise  to  no  one,  for 
the  knowledge  of  air  pollution  and  Its 
control  Is  In  Its  Infancy  and  the  Federal 
Government's  program  Is  only  4  years 
old. 

What  we  have  done  under  this  pro- 
gram we  can  be  proud  of;  but  when  we 
established  the  program  in  1963,  we 
simply  did  not  realize  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem,  and  we  were  only  begin- 
ning to  understand  how  serious  the  dan- 
gers of  air  polluticm  were. 

In  the  4  years  since  then,  however,  the 
shape  and  the  vastness  of  the  threat  have 
Xtegim  to.  emerge,  and  we  realize  far  bet- 
ter than  we  did  how  much  we  yet  have 
to  learn.  Because  of  this,  the  President 
has  placed  great  emphasis  on  expanding 
our  research  program,  and  especially  re- 
search intended  to  solve  the  problem  of 
pollution  from  the  burning  of  fuels.  The 
sulfiu-  oxides  may  be  the  most  serious  of 
the  pollutants,  both  from  a  health  and 
an  economic  point  of  view,  and  they  are 
emitted  whenever  coal  and  oil  are 
burned.  And  certainly  the  biggest  volume 
of  pollutant  comes  from  the  automobile, 
biu-nlng  gasoline. 

In  fact,  more  than  four-fifths  of  our 
pollution  comes  from  the  burning  of 
fuels,  and  our  knowledge  of  how  to  con- 
trol this  pollution  is,  to  put  It  mildly,  im- 
perfect. 

The  President,  therefore,  has  asked 
that  we  provide  for  extensive  new  re- 
search efforts  to  develop  the  devices  and 
techniques  for  controlling  pollution  from 
fuels,  but  In  doing  so  he  has  wisely  been 
mindful  of  the  Importance  these  fuels 
have  in  (he  economy  and  how  great  an 
effect  any  change  in  the  pattern  of  their 
use  would  have.  He  said : 

We  must  recognize  that  in  dealing  with 
fuels  for  industry  and  motor  vehicles,  we 
are  dealing  with  matters  of  enormous  Im- 
portance to  every  section  of  the  Nation  and  to 
many  economic  Interests.  America's  tech- 
nology and  natural  resource  development  are 


Intimately  fcivolved  In  any  program  that 
affects  fuels  and  their  uses.  Great  Investments 
have  been  made  on  given  assumptions  about 
those  fuels  abd  usee. 

These  con^derations  require  that  we  ap- 
proach the  pollution  problem  with  respect 
for  Its  com  plexlty  and  Its  economic  Im- 
plications. 

But  the  health  of  our  people,  and  indeed 
the  health  >f  the  whole  urban  and  rural 
environment ,  also  require  us  to  approach  the 
pollution  pn  blem  with  urgency  and  tenacity. 

Mr.  Spea  cer,  as  a  resident  of  Lawrence, 
Long  Isl£uid,  N.Y. — in  the  shadow  of 
Kennedy  Iitemational  Airport,  I  have 
been  concerned  for  some  time  with  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  in  and  around 
airports  not  only  from  automobiles  but 
also  from  aircraft.  While  the  main 
thrust  of  tt}e  Air  Quality  Act  is  aimed  at 
pollution  fr  am  automobiles,  the  proposed 
legislation  does  recognize  the  problem 
and  seeks  t )  authorize  a  2-year  study  by 
the  Secrets  ry  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
establlshint  national  emission  standards 
for  aircraft . 

Mr.  Spei  ker,  I  have  been  told  that 
a  single  jet]  ilane  produces  approximately 
1  ton  of  measurable  pollutants  on 
takeoff  anq  landing — an  amount  equal 
to  the  aveijage  pollution  from  an  auto- 
mobile duiing  a  1-year  period.  This 
problem  ca  inot  and  should  not  be  over- 
looked. It  ipust  be  attacked  in  the  same 
way  we  are  attacking  the  problem  of  air 
pollution  fvom  automobiles. 

I  shall  Aipport  the  Air  Quality  Act 

.  because  I  b(  slieve  it  to  be  an  essential  step 

toward   the    preservation  of   the  health 

and  welfar(  i  of  our  country's  people,  and 


I- urge  my 


colleagues  to  do  the  same. 


(  ■  the  BUI  of  RighU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  If.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday.  October  30.  1967 

Mr.  h6HERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished Aitierican  and  a  past  president 
of  the  Navj  League  of  the  United  States, 
Rear  Adm.,  John  J.  Bergen,  USNR,  re- 
tired, was  the  recipient  of  the  Wall  Street 
Post  1217  Bill  of  Rights  Defense  Gold 
Medal  for  1967. 

Each  yeaf  the  medal  is  presented  to  an 
outstanding  American  chosen  by  the  post 
in  appreciation  of  his  efforts  and  activi- 
ties over  uie  years  in  "defense  of  our 
Bill  of  Rignts  and  our  American  way  of 
Ufe."  I 

Past  recipients  of  this  award  have  In- 
cluded Cedl  B.  DeMille,  Francis  Cardi- 
nal Spellman,  George  Sokolsky,  William 
Randolph  faearst.  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wede- 
meyer,  and  Capt.  Eddie  Rickentwicker. 

The  remi  irks  made  by  Admiral  Bergen 
on  the  occi  ,slon  of  his  receiving  the  Bill 
of  Rights  E  efense  Gold  Medal  are  worthy 
of  the  attec  tion  of  all  citizens : 

COM]  czNT  ON  Bill  or  Rights 

It  Is  apprc  prlate  that  we  should  remember 
the  BlU  of  I  lights.  In  many  ways  it  was  the 
capstone  In  the  basic  construction  of  our 
Constltutloz  . 
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The  BlU  of  Bights,  and  the  freedonu  tt 
assured,  have  1  >ecome  cherished  bulwarks  of 
our  American   ffa,Y  at  Life. 

But,  unfortunately.  I  believe  that  there 
are  some  things  that  too  many  people  in  tm 
country  today  have  forgotten  about  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Those  who  i  lost  heavily  lean  on  and  tt- 
plott  the  freedi  >ms  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  o( 
Rights  have  forgotten  that  rights  are  not 
the  only  thing  5  Involved  In  that  portion  or 
the  Constltutldn.  When  those  who  founded 
our  country  gs  ve  us  the  Bill  of  Rights,  thej 
recognized  tha  ;  rights  imposed  responslblli- 
ties. 

In  fact,  the  mjoyment  of  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution  Is.  in  the  long 
run,  dependei  t  upon  a  sense  of  respon- 
Blbility  In  e.xi  rcislng  and  enjoying  those 
rights. 

Today,  dlsre^  ard  for  law  is  all  too  prevalent 
in  some  quart  ers  of  our  populace.  Regret- 
fully, freedom  of  speech  and  other  freedonu 
guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  used  u 
the  means  by  tome  for  infringing  upon  the 
rights  of  othei  s. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Bill  of  Righti 
is  no  longer  us<!d  as  a  camouflaging  cloak  for 
those  groups  ai  id  individuals  whose  exploita- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  destroying  thow 
precious  freed*  ims.  It  is,  I  believe,  time  for 
us  to  engende '  In  all  elements  of  our  na- 
tion a  clear  ui  iderstandlng  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  also  wiis — in  a  real  sense  a  Bill  of 
Responsibllitle  I.  After  all,  freedom  wlthont 
responsibilities  is  simply  a  one  way  ticket 
to  constitutiot  al  disaster. 

For  instance  those  today  who  are  encour- 
aging our  enen  ly  by  irresponsible  and  vicious 
criticism  of  ovr  government's  stand  agalnn 
Communist  agi  :resslon  in  Vietnam  are  claim- 
ing Justtflcatlc  n  and  Immunity  under  on; 
Constitution's  Freedom  of  Speech,  Freedooi 
of   Assembly,    and   Freedom   of   Press. 

Such  action^  in  opposition  to  our  stand  In 
Vietnam  encotirage  the  enemy.  Tbey  coo- 
firm,  in  his  omnlon,  the  Communist  theor; 
that  America  Is  divided,  and  does  not  hsK 
either  the  dfltermlnatlon  nor  the  man! 
spirit  to  persevere  to  victory  in  Vletnun. 
This  encouragement  of  the  enemy  leads  lilm 
to  Increased  efforts  sigalnst  us  and  our  &111«. 
And  this  Is  translated  very  quickly  into  u 
increasing  number  of  dead  and  wounded 
U.S.  and  allied  troops. 

I  and  it  dlffleult  to  beUeve  that  those  Ood- 
fearing  patriots  who  drafted  our  Conitita- 
tlon,  who  wrot^  the  Bill  of  Rights  into  it,  and 
who  set  this  gountry  on  its  course  towtidi 
greatness,  eve^  imagined  for  one  moment 
that  the  freedoms  for  which  Americans  bid 
fought  and  died  would  today  be  so  twlittd 
as  to  protect  taose  who.  In  opposing  our  goi- 
emment  In  tills  time  of  conflict,  are  Hi 
effect  helping  pcill  Americans  who  are  fight- 
ing to  preserve  ithose  freedoms. 

As  we  refledt  upon  the  cherished  pooei- 
sions  that  wa  have  in  our  constitutional 
BUI  of  Rights]  I  believe  that  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  taose  who  are  misusing  thoM 
rights  today  ar^  badly  confused. 

They  cannot^  see  the  difference — or  will  not 
see  the  difference — between  the  use  of  tnt- 
dom  and  abusS  of  freedom. 

Our  Bill  of  tlighU,  otir  Constitution,  and 
our  country  itself,  is  based  upon  the  mot 
noble  and  exalted  concept  of  government  to 
all  the  history  of  man.  A  thing  this  preciou 
requiTes  protection.  To  protect  our  Conatlta- 
tion  and  Its  SiU  of  Rights,  which  U  the 
legacy  of  thoiisands  of  years  of  Oreoo-Jo- 
dean-Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  traditlonaaad 
achievements,  we  must  have  restraint  »« 
must  have  responsibility  and  sincere  adhff- 
ence  to  the  obligations  that  every  cltl»» 
must  have  toward  bis  government. 

Unfortunatdy,  no  law  can  be  wiltfii 
which.  In  itself,  can  guarantee  that  the  fnt- 
doms  we  cherish  wUl  be  lasting.  The  in*- 
ervatlon  of  tli^ese  freedoms  can  be  untti 
only  by  a  8ense|  of  appreciation,  responalWlKj 
and  restraint. 
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iMay.  It  Is  our  obligation  to  Instin  In 
ggr  children  these  Indlspfinsable  and  "noble 
■ttributas.  In  ao  doing,  we  c&n  hope  that 
«•  m  triggering  a  chain  reaction  of  patriot- 
Ion  that  will  continue  for  generations.  This 
ii  the  only  way  by  which  the  freedom*  at 
our  ooDstituttonal  BUI  of  Rights  wlU  be  »•- 
rored  to  successive  generations  of  Americans. 
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A  Realistic  View  of  the  Soviet  Economy: 
lapBcatioiu  for  U^.  Trade  and  Badfet 
Policies 


SPEECH, 
at 

HON.  THOMAS  L  ASHLEY 

or  osio 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVHB 

Thwiday.  October  12.  1967 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
(toys  there  has  been  considerable  public 
deiiate  on  our  trade  and  credit  controls 
and  on  the  effect  on  our  national  security 
«f  the  export  of  American  products  and 
tecbnology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  quesUon  of  budget  priorities  for 
onr  national  research  and  development 
leaourees  and  their  allocation  among 
eonpetlng  d^nands  for  «Mce,  defense, 
tir  and  water  pollution,  transportation, 
tad  urban  renewal  programs  has  also 
been  foremost  In  my  mind  and  In  the 
isiDdB  of  many  of  my  colleagties. 

Bacause  our  trade  relations  with  the 
amhet  Union  and  the  allocation  of  our 
mmrtii  and  dereloiunent  resources  are 
MKh  salient  issues  at  this  time,  I  am  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
taterview  with  Richard  8.  Morse,  former 
Dbsctor  of  Army  Research  and  Develop- 
■ent  In  both  the  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy administrations.  Dr.  Morse  has  been 
itoctor  of  a  number  of  technical  enter- 
vrtees,  a  president  of  one,  and  chaiiman 
of  another.  A  physicist  with  a  oonmutnd 
ft  high  vacuum  technology,  he  is  chalr- 
■aa  of  the  Department  of  Cooimerce 
Xedmical  Advisory  Board's  Panel  on 
Bectrlcally  Powered  Vehicles,  cospon- 
■nd  by  nine  Federal  agencies,  and  he  is 
JJrtor  lecturer  at  the  Sloan  School  of 
lOBagement,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Ttetanology. 

The  interview,  which  appeared  In  the 
Anjust  14  issue  of  U5.  News  L  World  Re- 
port, magazine  of  the  distinguished 
*g*<*"T«n  of  conservatlTe '  opinl<m, 
Osfld Lawrence,  follows: 
4»»8D»DSMAN  sizn  Up  Russia:  InmviKw 

With  a  Mamaoeicent  AuTHoarrr 
^(Wotr— .What  are  the  facta  about  Soviet 
"""^T— its  strengths  and  weakneaaes7  Can 
WM  etwmtry  learn  from  the  Ooimnunlata? 
■■•Important— 1«  tti«  VjB.  freealng  ItseU 
•»«  a  big  market? 

»»  this  interview.  lUchanl  S.  Mane.  « 
PJJMaeat  management  expert  who  has  Just 
^■jjOlusala,  comes  up  with  authorltaUvt 

'^*-  Mo«e,  is  RusaU  starting  to  ftee  ita 
JgiiTi  *  ******— In  effect,  beatUng  toward 
^^■■■a  to  get  the  oountiy  movlngT 

*^]^ew'«  no  evidence  of  It,  deq>lt«  wlab- 
SSS? ^!?™  Amertcans.  The  Sovleta 
^»«ttUy  decide  to  adopt  a  eoHsaUed  proOt 
^^J.  r^  ****■  ^"^  mlsnnderrtwod  be- 
^^  a  fact,  their  twoOt  srygtem  to  merely 
""  ■•  a  gauge  for  prodactlan  aOolency.  not 


to  permit  Individuals  to  prottt  or  to  nee  cap- 
ital for  profit. 

Q.  We  get  conflicting  reports  about  Rus- 
ri*.  Some  insist  Its  technically  oriented  In- 
dustry Is  stagnant,  with  no  real  drive.  Other 
reports  say  the  Soviets  are  catching  up  with 
ua.  What  did  you  find? 

A.  I  was  impressed.  In  terms  of  their  rela- 
tive progress.  I  think  Americans  have  a  tend- 
ency to  beUeve  that  science  and  technology 
is  a  unique  kind  of  animal  over  which  wa 
•eem  to  have  a  monopoly. 

The  average  American  certainly  did  not 
believe  that  the  Chinese  could  develop  an 
atomic  bomb.  One  cannot  help  but  be  Im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  the  Japanese,  whom 
we  used  to  call  "Imitators,"  are  now  becom- 
ing innovators  and  are  using  aclence  and 
technology  to  develop  products — as  evidenced 
by  their  auto  and  motorcycle  Industry,  cam- 
era, radio  and  TV  business,  shipbuilding 

and  use  modem  management  techniques  In 
combination  with  science  and  techiralogy. 

Tills  was  an  area  where  we  always  as- 
sumed we  were  preeminent.  Other  ooimtrlee 
have  good  pe<^le,  they  have  access  to  sdenoe 
and  technology,  and  they  are  using  it  for 
their  own  good. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  It  Is  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  underestimate  the  Russians? 

A.  It  certainly  Is  dangeroiis — this  applies 
to  Russia  or  any  other  country  these  days. 
We  woiUd  be  remiss  U  we  did  not  assume 
that  the  Russians  can  eventuaUy  do  any- 
thing that  the  United  States  can  do,  technl- 
caUy. 

Q.  Are  the  Russians  at  tills  moment  oom- 
peUttve  with  the  U.S.  In  techn<4ogy? 

A.  Certainly  not  In  general,  and  this  varies 
with  the  field  of  endeavor. 

In  computers,  for  example,  we  are  several 
years  ahead  tratb  In  the  deeign  and  manu- 
facture of  computes  and  certainly  to  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  Introduced  tliem 
into  our  management  system.  But  the  Eus- 
Blana  are  woi^lng  extremely  hard  In  this 
area.  We  found  400  people  engaged  In  mathe- 
matical reeearch  relating  to  computer  pro- 
graming In  one  city  in  Siberia. 

ftt)m  an  educational  point  of  view  I  sus- 
pect tauij'n  doing  a  good  planning  Job  and 
potentlaUy  will  have  more  trained  technical 
people  available  than  we  In  many  fields.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  now  require  fewer  engi- 
neers In  many  fields  because  of  our  use  of 
advanced  design  methods  and  the  use  ct 
computers  and  advanced  Instnunentatlon. 
Q.  Where  Is  the  Soviet  emphasis  now? 
A.  Housing  la  probably  still  their  biggest 
problem,  and  living  conditions  are  stai  very 
poor  by  our  standards.  The  chemical  Indus- 
try represenu  a  very  inoportant  aspect  of 
their  current  program.  This  Is  In  plastics, 
fibers,  agricultural  chemicals.  They  also  have 
a  very  large  power  expansion  program,  par- 
ticularly In  Siberia.  **  "»x~u,  par 

In  the  consumer  field  I  found  etoentlally 
no  shortage  of  consumer  goods  anywhere 
at  least  as  evidenced  in  the  stores.  The  qtial- 
Ity  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  Init  there  is 
now  considerable  emphasis  on  styling  sad 
sales  promoUon.  Even  in  Eastern  Siberia  we 
found  television  sets  both  plentiful  and  in 
use  in  the  smallest  vlUages. 

Automobiles,  of  course,  are  Tery  few  In 
number.  But  they  have  now  Just  cwnpleted 
negotiations  for  the  erection  of  a  plant  In 
collaboration  with  Flat  of  lUly.  Thia  wUl 
have  a  production  capacity  of  400,000  cars 
per  year. 

One  of  the  top  Russian  Government  ofll- 
claU  stated — ^for  what  It  may  be  worth  that 
he  would  have  preferred  a  deal  with  a  U.8 
auto  maniifacturer,  but  this  was  currently 
impoaalble  because  of  our  relations,  and  I  am 
sure  also  because  of  our  reluctance  to  give 
wedlt  on  terms  comparable  to  those  now 
being  offered  by  Eiuiopean  oountriee 

Q.  Have  VA.  restrictions  on  exporta  to 
RussU  effectively  slowed  down  the  Russians' 
progieH? 


A.  In  certain  limited  areas,  our  pest  policy 
of  cTpon  control  may  have  slowed  them 
down.  I  feel  very  strongly,  looking  back  upon 
this  poUcy,  that  we've  been  wrong.  I  think 
the  United  States,  perhaps  unknowingly  has 
now  Isolated  Itself  from  the  reet  of  the  world 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  we  have  Isolated 
Russia  from  us. 

Tou  can't  stop  the  fiow  of  technology.  Tou 
may  elow  It,  but  you  cannot  stop  it.  In  the 
long  run,  to  some  extent  as  a  reauH  of  our 
prohibiting  the  export  of  certain  technology 
we  have  farced  the  Russians  to  develop  their 
own  technology.  So  they  are  now  becoming 
Independent. 

At  the  same  time,  aU  the  rest  of  the  world 
Is  beating  a  path  to  Russia.  I  ran  into  many 
Japanese  and  European  IndustrlaUste.  Theee 
ooimtrtes  are  developing  trade  relaUons  with 
Russia:  they  are  giving  longer-term  credits 
than  we  are  willing  to  give.  I  think  the 
United  States  has  Isolated  Itself  far  more 
than  it  realizes.  I'm  not  speaking  of  military, 
classified  information,  though  I  think  even 
there  we're  also  probably  kidding  ourselves 
as  to  our  abUlty  to  c<Hitrol  the  fiow  of 
technrtogy,  products  and  proceeeee  in  this 
area.  ^^ 

Q.  Are  these  other  countries  moving  into 
a  vacuum  we  created? 

A.  There  Is  no  question  about  it.  n» 
ItaUane  are  already  building  the  automobUe 
plant.  Imperial  Chemical  Industriea  of  Eng- 
land Is  developing  a  very  large  rf>»njf^]  e«MB- 
plex,  giving  the  Russians  good  modeni  tech- 
nology. The  Swedes  and  Mnns  have  knUt  a 
1-mUllon-ton-per-year  pulp  plant  In  Saet- 
em  Siberia— which  we  vialted-^wiai  oontral 
instruments  made  by  two  American  firms. 
Poxboro  and  Leeds  &  Northrop. 

Q.  VPhat  should  we  be  doing? 

A.  The  present  stated  policy  of  tbe  United 
States  is  to  encourage  trade  wtth  the  Rus- 
sians. But  rm  afraid  that  our  current  Iman 
and  reputation  resulting  from  past  actlras' 
wlU  make  this  more  difficult.  American  in- 
dustry and  the  pubUc  are  not  really  aure 
of  our  true  poUcy.  so  we  are  not  i««V4..- 
real  progress.  * 

In  the  future,  if  we  are  gcdng  to  develop  a 
working  trade  relationship  with  the  U.S.8JI 
we're  going  to  have  to  play  this  street  both 
ways,  and  from  a  practical  eoonomle  view- 
potnt  one  ml^t  weU  ask:  "Wbat  »«—  tJia 
U.S.S.B.  to  sen  to  us?" 

One  example:  The  Russians  are  extremely 
annoyed— and  I'm  not  sure  I  blame  them— 
for  the  decision  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  exclude  their  bid  on  large  hydro- 
electric generators  for  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
This  Is  one  area  in  which  they  believe  they 
have  world  pre-eminence  and  great  experi- 
ence. Their  question  Is  that  If  the  UJ3  reaUy 
means  to  develop  trade  relations,  why  were 
they  speclflcaUy  excluded  from  selling  to  us? 

Q.  ExacUy  where  did  you  visit  on  this 
trip? 

A.  My  trip  was  origlnaUy  initiated  on  the 
basu  of  an  invitation  from  Dr.  (CSarmen  Ml 
a;;^«blani.  who  la  the  lon-ln-Uw  of 
[Premier]  Koeygln  and  Deputy  Minister  for 
Science  and  Technology  in  the  U.S.SJL 

We  were  Jn  Moscow  twice,  and  went  tar 
east  of  the  Ural  Mountains  to  Irkutsk.  We 
met  there  with  industrial  and  academic 
groups  and  then  fiew  north  to  Bratsk,  near 
Lake  Baikal,  which  is  a  newly  created  dty 
with  the  largest  hydroelectric  plant  in  the 
world— 4,000  megawatte  of  power,  although 
it  appeared  to  be  operating  at  about  half 
capacity.  ^^ 

We  returned  west  vU  Novosibirsk,  stopping 
at  Omsk.  We  visited  their  ao-caUed  bSS 
City  a  totally  new  dty  of  S8.000  pe(»Ie, 
created  on  the  outskirts  of  iJovatf- 
blrsk.  I  keep  saying  "we"  because  the  groun 
toduded  Prof.  William  Pounds,  dean  of  the 
Bloan  School  of  Management  at  MIT.  and  my 
■on  Kenneth,  a  student  at  MIT. 

Q.  Were  your  activities  reatricted? 
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A.  In  UtMoam,  Leningrad  ftnd  Irkutsk  m 
were  completely  free  to  trmvel  within  the 
dty — Bbop,  go  to  the  theaters,  etc.  Klsewhere, 
we  had  a  definite  feeling  of  complete  restric- 
tion and  our  conTersatlona  with  all  Indua- 
trlallsta  and  aclentlsta  were  planned  and 
limited  by  ovir  "constant  companion."  He  was 
an  extremely  competent,  educated  Individual, 
a  member  of  the  party  and  undoubtedly  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  Russian  counter- 
intelligence organization. 

Many  of  our  Impressions  and  information 
have  obTlously  been  Influenced  by  our  close 
and  detailed  discussions  with  this  gentle- 
man, who  was  Intimately  familiar  with  both 
the  Russian  and  American  systems  and  par- 
ticularly their  respective  organizations  for 
■dence  and  technology. 

Q.  Would  you  say  you  found  a  healthy 
economy  throughout  Russia? 

A.  A  strange  economy  would  be  a  better 
description.  It  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
United  States  because  of  various  factors. 

No  one  Is  Russia  may  own  property;  there- 
fore, the  concept  of  capital  cost  or  return  on 
investment  Is  unknown  as  we  would  use  It 
Industrially.  Rents  for  executives  In  the  OMrr- 
emment  run  from  $6  to  $16  a  month.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  can  very  easily  spend  90  for 
a  single  meal  In  the  evening — ^namely,  one 
month's  rent. 

Jet  fuel  Is  sold  within  Russia  at  $3.60  a 
ton  and  aviation  gasoline  at  $4.60  a  tonJ  On 
the  other  hand,  a  white  shirt  coats  $13.  Bow 
can  one  equate  this  kind  of  economy  to 
American  standards?  It's  Impossible. 

Q.  Does  Russia's  highly  centralized  control 
strike  you  as  a  big  advantage,  when  It  comes 
to  production? 

A.  When  you  have  a  country  as  large  as 
Russia,  there  is  great  danger  In  too  much 
eentraUaatlon  ot  authority.  But  in  the  early 
stages  ot  Industrialization  this  was  nn- 
doubtedly  necessary.  The  Russians  compare 
tbslr  ptogi'CSB  with  India's  and  very  prt^erly 
explain  that  they  have  taken  action  start- 
ing with  a  comparable  sltuatkm — and  they 
see  no  recwon  to  help  a  country  that  has 
shown  so  little  ability  to  solve  Ita  own  prob- 
lems. Admittedly,  if  you  have  the  right  nuaa. 
In  sMih  jdb  such  an  organizational  concept 
can  1M  effective,  but  sooner  ot  later  more 
ddegatlco  will  certainly  be  require^. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  Oovemment  still  run- 
ning everything? 

A.  Tbi»  tends  to  be  done  in  Russia  far  m<»-e 
than  In  any  other  country.  Let  me  give  you 
an  examine:  They  have  establiabed  by  edict 
a  rule  that  only  one  computer  "language" 
will  be  used  throughout  the  entire  U.S.Slt. 
Row,  I  will  admit  that  this  will  save  duplica- 
tion of  eifort.  But.  conversely,  suppose  they 
pick  the  wrong  "language" — and  this  is  a 
rapidly  changing  kind  of  technology.  Iliey 
will  have  considerable  difficulty  In  reoon- 
vuting. 

When  you're  In  a  changing  environment 
such  as  we  have  today  in  the  field  of  science 
and  technology,  it  can  be  very  dazigerous  to 
make  didactic  decisions  of  this  type.  I  would 
far  rather  see  the  American  system,  whM« 
we  tend  to  Infuse  competent  people  In  each 
of  our  federal  departments,  each  of  whom 
Is  concerned  with  research  and  technology 
and  will  couple  this  with  a  particular  re- 
quirement, whether  it  be  urban  renewal  or 
pcrilutlon,  safety  or  defense. 

Q.  Doesn't  central  direction  give  them  a  big 
advantage  In  fields  such  as  urban  develop- 
ment? 

A.  Perhaps  It  should,  but.  If  you  look  at 
their  construction  program  or  their  approach 
to  city  planning.  It  Is  very  evident  that  either 
because  of  lack  of  direction,  or  lack  of  re- 
sources, they  have  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  many  aq>ects  of  a  centralized  authority. 

The  city  of  Bratsk  has  150,000  people.  It 
has  been  literally  built  from  nothing — ^un- 
limited land  and  power  available.  They've 
made  no  provision,  in  a  real  sense,  for  the 
automobUe.  which  certainly  will  be  present 


on  the  Rtasian  sesne  In  lix  iiissliig  quaoM- 
tiee.  The  arc^ilteaturs  leaves  a  great  deal  to 
be  desired.  Tte  oonstructkiii  methods  are  not 
Innovative,  i^ir  weU  engineered.  Tet.  I  doubt 
that  tt  would  have  eoat  a  great  deal  more  to 
have  reaUy  «Md  some  new  Ideas,  whlcih  in 
their  society  one  can  do  by  edict.  In  our 
society  we  must  use  the  profit  system  to 
force  innovating  In  housing,  for  example,  and 
It's  much  mA'e  dlfBcult. 

Q.  Are  they  running  into  air  and  water- 
pollution  problems  in  the  big  cities? 

A.  In  the  [sense  that  Russia  Is  not  as 
highly  indus^alized  as  the  United  States, 
they  have  not  yet  had  to  face  some  of  the  alr- 
poUutlon  problems  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar.  In  ttie  erection,  t<xr  example,  of  the 
paper  plant  in  Bratsk,  there  was  no  attempt 
made  even  to  approach  the  water-pollution 
problem. 

In  the  mq4or  industrial  centers,  such  as 
Novosibirsk,  the  air-pollution  problem  la 
obviously  there  now,  and  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  have,  again,  a  highly  centralized 
procedure  where  decisions  could  have  been 
made,  they  did  not  face  up  to  this  problem. 

The  auto  designs  to  be  employed  by  FTat 
in  their  proposed  large  auto-productlon  fa- 
cility will  apt>arently  not  Include  antipollu- 
tion devices,  and  yet  this  would  be  a  great 
time  to  mako  such  a  decision.  We  failed  to 
make  early  doclslons  on  such  a  program  and 
so  now  we  have  90  million  used  cars  without 
controls  in  i^se  In  Amerioa^-a  tough  prob- 
lem today. 

On  the  other  h&nd.  In  the  city  of  Moscow, 
they  have  arbitrarily  decreed  recently  that 
no  Intercity  dleeel  buses  will  be  allowed  to 
operate  because  these  impair  the  health  and 
welfare  of  JJie  people.  This  was  done  by  edict. 

TOP  STATUS   rOB   SCIENTISTS 

Q.  With  all  the  Soviet  emphasis  on  push- 
ing ahead  with  science  and  technology,  did 
you  still  fizKl  a  lingering  admiration  for 
American  methods? 

,  A.  We  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  Rtu- 
slans  were  gOnerally  less  interested  In  our 
activities  tbati  we  were  in  what  they  were 
doing.  I 

The  Russians  are  very  confident  of  what 
they  are  dol^  In  science  and  technology. 
They  have  eltvated  the  role  of  science  and 
technology,  both  within  the  Oovemment  and 
within  the  eyes  of  the  people,  to  the  bluest 
possible  level;  The  Minister  of  Science  and 
Technology  li)  the  U.SJ3Jt.  Is  one  of  the  four 
top  people,  a  Vice  Premier. 

They've  established  the  Russian  Academy 
of  Sciences,  ^hlch  is  almost  Independent  of 
Government  Oontrol.  There  is  no  position  In 
Russia  whlclt  rates  as  high  as  being  an 
academician.  This  is  recognized  from  the 
point  of  vie^  of  his  position  in  the  com- 
munity, his  Stature  within  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  plus  ttie  fact  that  he  gets  cold  cash 
and  living  qxtarters  which  are  second  to  no 
one  in  Russia. 

All  basic  research  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Russia  Academy  of  Science.  In  their 
Science  City  in  Siberia  they  are  now  also 
planning  to  oomblne  basic  research  and  de- 
velopment and  engineering  activities  under 
the  same  central  authority. 

Such  an  approach  is  contrary  to  American 
practice,  whese  we  believe  that  development 
programs  shbuld  be  decentralized  and 
ooupled  closely  to  market  requirements.  As 
a  matter  of  ^act.  It  is  In  this  very  area, 
namely  the  development  of  research-man- 
agement metaods,  where  we  have  such  a  de- 
cided and  pt'oved  superiority  over  other 
countries. 

So  I  wotildjsay  that  they've  used  science 
and  technology  as  a  very  important  Ingredi- 
ent of  the  wtole  economy.  They  are  using 
it  as  a  tool  for  progress.  They  are  making  a 
great  effort  to  enhance  their  educational  fa- 
cilities in  science  and  technology  and  to 
attract  youngjpeople  into  this  field. 

People  in  Russia  view  science  and  tech- 
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iKdogy  as  a  goa^  for  a  better  life,  place  it  u  » 
higher  level  than  we  do  In  this  country 

One  area  whfere  I  did  find  keen  RussUa 
Interest  In  the  VS.  was  In  Industrial  man. 
agement.  They 'were  very  much  InterestMi 
They  are  Just,  now  l>eginnlng  to  addrea 
themselves  to  me  problem  of  teaching  man. 
agement  and  the  use  of  computers  and  ne* 
management  tools.  I  think  the  Russians  «n 
l)eglnning  to  fiel  this  is  the  nert  area  to 
which  they  shduld  direct  their  attention 

Q.  Have  they  been  lagging  badly  in  that? 

A.  They  havel  been  lagging  badly,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  wUllng  to  recog- 
nlze  this  fact,  and  my  guess  Is  that  thet 
are  going  to  do  bomethlng  about  it. 

For  example,  Ithey  have  no  graduate  bu»j. 
ness  schools.  O^  the  other  hand,  there  are 
very  few  in  Europe.  This  type  of  educational 
activity,  which  we've  known  in  the  Unlttd 
States  for  some  time,  is  only  beginning  to  be. 
come  apparent  In  other  areas  of  the  world. 

The  Russians  are  now  wondering  how  they 
can  use  computer  technology  as  a  manage- 
ment tool.  Such  a  technique  may  be  even 
more  Importani  in  their  highly  centralized 
declslon-mEiking  structure. 

With  the  tremendous  emphasis  upon  edu- 
cation, the  ability  to  attract  top-flight  stu- 
dents  to  go  to  their  technical  Institutes  uai. 
versltles  and  lalnguage  Institutes,  my  guea 
Is  that  they  are  doing  a  pretty  good  planning 
Job  in  anticipating  future  needs  for  an  in- 
dustrialized ooiAitry. 

WHT  JaTTTO   output    LACS 

Q.  Over  all,  |bow  does  Russia  stack  up 
against  Westerq  Europe  in  moving  ahead? 

A.  Look  at  It  this  way:  Recently,  the  Mg- 
geet  single  prOblem  in  Riissia  has  been 
housing.  In  evaluating  their  lack  of  suoccm, 
let's  say,  in  the  ehemlcal  industry  and  In  an- 
tomoblle  production,  we've  got  to  nallat 
that  they  had  to  attack  this  housing  prob. 
lem  first.  In  Ru^U  today  aU  land  and  prop- 
erty la  owned  1^  the  state,  and  Indlvlduak 
are  limited  to  IN  square  feet  of  living  qwei 
per  person! 

I'm  not  imprieeed  with  the  design,  archi- 
tecture or  quality  off  construction.  But  tbej 
are,  in  fact,  building  a  tremendous  number  of 
apartments,  so  at  least  the  people  have  ■ome- 
where  to  live.  And  they  have  done  this  it 
the  same  time  Kiat  they  have  been  trying  to 
develop  a  highly  industrialized  and  sclentlfc 
socierty.  I  think  once  they  are  over  the  boot- 
ing problem,  if  they  address  themselves  to 
other  areas  si^h  as  agriculture,  plastlct, 
chemicals,  or  automobile  production  with  tbe 
same  vigor,  they  are  going  to  make  a  lot  of 
progress.  j 

Q.  Did  you  fij^d  that  the  Russians  are  ad- 
dressing themselves  as  vlgtMxnisly  to  tb«ir 
problems  of  no^nagement  as  tbe  Weaten 
Europeans  are? 

A.  Actually,  I  foimd  more  concern  with  tiK 
problem  of  techblcal  msmagement  in  Ruali 
that  I  normally  would  find  in  Western  Europe 
Until  fairly  recently,  I  don't  believe  that  the 
Europeans  have  viewed  the  management  of  t 
technical  society  as  an  important  factor  Is 
either  edticatio^  or  Industry — certainly  not 
the  way  we  do  lijere  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  You  hea^  the  Europeans  complalnlni 
bitterly  that  a  "brain  drain"  and  a  "tecb- 
nologlcal  gap"  have  been  brought  about  be- 
cause the  U.S.  is  so  big  and  has  so  man;  re- 
sources. Are  these  legitimate  complainti? 

A.  Most  of  thel  comments  about  otir  part  ta 
the  techn<4oglcai  gap  and  the  brain  dnin 
have  come  from  politicians,  not  from  progree- 
slve  industrial  Managers  or  directors  ct  re- 
search. I 

Q.  There  has  been  some  talk  about  the  UA 
providing  a  "teclmologlcal  Marshall  Plsn.'k 
this  necessary?   j 

A.  I  find  verfj  little  support  anywhere  tt 
this  country,  either  in  Oov^nment  or  Is- 
d\istry,  for  any  so-called  technological  Mer- 
shall  Plan.  We  should  realize  that  reeesnb 
and  devdopmentt  per  se  do  not  necsanrtT 


contribute  to  economic  growth.  Research  and 
development  must  be  effectively  used  to  de- 
»elop  products  and  put  them  into  the  market- 
place. That  Is  another  problem. 

The  people  who  have  been  talking  about 
tbe  "technological  g^"  m  Europe,  in  many 
Instances,  see  large  expenditure*  of  Govern' 
ment  research    and    development   funds    in 
America  and  assume  that  these  necessarily 
can  be  correlated  with  productivity  or  the 
develc^ment  of  products.  This  is  not  so  ex- 
cept in  limited  areas  where  the  scale  of  re- 
aaareb  or  the  market  Is  a  dominant  factor 
The  Japanese  prove  this  point.  They  have 
InTsded  the  United  States  with  optical  equlo 
ment  as  a  result  of  their  own   technoloev 
Tbey  have  entered  the  shipbuilding  business 
and  are  now  by  far  the  No.  I  producer  of 
ships  in  the  world  in  terms  of  tonnage  This 
WIS  not  a  quesUon  of  science,  but  a  oombUia- 
tlon  of  good  management  techniques  and  the 
age  of  modern  technology. 

As  I  said  before,  science  hasn't  any  parti- 
cular boundary.  The  problem  is  to  take 
Klence  and  technology  and  couple  those 
things  with  a  market  demand  In  combination 
with  good  management — and  produce  orod- 
ucu.  And  I  think  if  there  is  one  area  where 
thU  country  perhaps  is  pre-eminent.  It's  in 
our  ability  to  mate  science  and  technoloev 
with  market  requirements  at  a  faster  wte 
than  can  be  done  in  some  other  countries, 
particularly  in  Western  Europe. 

Certain  aspects  of  our  economy  are  totaUv 
unknown  in  Europe.  I  refer,  for  example  to 
the  concept  of  American  entrepreneurshlp— 
the  Idea  of  generating  new  technical  en^ 
prtsee,  as  we  have  done  to  a  very  large  extent 
In  the  greater  Boston  area  and  in  Palo  Alto 
TO.  Idea  of  "risk  taking,"  either  at  the  man- 
igenumt  level  or  the  entrepreneur  level,  is 
Just  not  known  in  Western  Europe 

In  Mother  area— namely,  that  of  educa- 
tton-the  Europeans  and  the  Russians  are 
nj  behind  the  United  states  In  developlne 
•dioas  of  industrial  management.  The  rela- 
flonshlpe  between  Industry  and  the  unlver- 
dUes  as  we  know  them  in  the  United 
t^  ^tJ"^  "f""*^  ^  Surope.  The  United 
8W«i  Is  the  only  country  In  the  world— with 
1  '*^v  '*  «*<^Ptlon  of  Russia,  incidental- 
^hlch  has  developed  a  technique  for 
wing  the  combined  academic,  industrial  and 
iwenunent  talents  on  a  compauble  basis  to 
to*  at  major  national  problems.  This  Just- 
lint  done  In  Europe. 

Jt  ^"^  *  number  of  misconceptions 
^regard  to  the  technological  gap.  L  X 
«oe,  if  there  U  a  gap,  it  is  a  management 

SPACB  pkocram:   a  wastk 
a  Dr.  Morse,  how  much  does  industry  ac- 

S^LSl^n/""^  ^^  ^'^  ^'»  research-ln^- 
4w^ent  programs  we  have  In  this  coun- 
g^Illons  in  space  and  defense  and  other 


m^  f.,^^^''  ''^^^  "^*   '""  "^K«  Govern- 

STi^.r.'^r'if**'""^  ">  "P^  "^d  defense 
may  actually  be  detrimental  to  our  ability  to 
"^to  in  world  trade  with  new  techJca^ 

^-LTy..^  ^^  °^'*'-*»  effecoveness 
t^T^thWs  Of  our  technical  professlon- 
J^power  U  now  tied  up  m  federally  spon- 

P«UI^  to  design,  develop  and  market  oom- 
b«  IL.^^i™*'"'"^  producto  probably  has 
»«  reduced  rather  than  enhanced  in  terms 
-our  nsaonal  effort.  Some  firms  In  the^ 

S.  ^r^  ^  "'*"'°K  commercial  alr- 
2«,  and  some  aerospace  companies  have 
2^ped  new  markets  via  corporate  aoqul- 
"Mnj-  But    almost   without   excepUcm?  no 

SSSTh/v  "****  *  «lefense'^rlent«l 
^WMles  have  successfully  developed  and 
Sr^  I*  commercial  or  consumer  prod- 
*«  on  a  substantial  scale. 

ftklLiif^^"*''*"'"**'*^  oapabUme. 
WwSSf.  i  °°''»"i«»«ht-«>i>tract  work  are 
*aSa  JS)n      "*  ^  "*•  "«»^y  competitive 


nm™  you  «ying  these  large  Oovemment 
programs  are  hindering  our  competiUve  situ- 
ation abroad? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
t^ey  are  actually  hindering  it.  But  we 
Shouldn't  have  any  misconcepUons  about  de- 
fense and  space  programs  as  a  stimulus  to 
rlT^^  K:°^*'il"°''-  A«t"»"y.  rm  more  con- 
T^u  ^."*  *''*  P*°P'*  *»>*«  I  «^  about  the 
dollars.  When  you  take  a  very  large  number 
of  people  out  of  the  civilian  sector  thSe 
th.i'h^'"f  Z^l  "^  °°'  working  on  products 
which  might  be  Of  direct  Interest  to  world 
^^'  t'  1°  fn^Provlng  livlAg  standards  at 
home.  In  fact,  we  now  have  a  pretty  huskv 
scientific  WPA  In  some  areas  ^ 

«n*^t»,^*  ^X"  '°  ™"*=^  ^^^^  "spin-off"  from 
au  these  Government  R&D  programs— U  it 
of  substantial  value?  Brums— is  it 

A.  The  spin-off  that  we  get  from  large 
fr,o  /°f  *°*  programs-elther  defense  Ir 
space— is  greatly  exaggerated  when  you  try 
to  express  it  In  terms  of  specific  p^duc^ 
FVom  Government  activities,  we  have  learned 
^hT^^?  ^"^^  systems— true.  We  have  ex- 
pedited the  use  of  certain  new  forms  of  tech- 
nology-true. We  have  certainly  expedited 
the  commercial  introduction  of  transistors 
and  mlcroclrcultfi,  for  example 

But  the  actual  number  of  specific  products 
which  can  be  directly  related  to  spin-off  from 
the  space  program  U  extremely  small  in  terms 
or  the  total  numbers  of  people  and  dollars 
expended  In  that  activity.  I  would  far  rather 
see  this  effort— and  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  manpower  effort— directed  to  more  im- 
portant problems  right  Jiere  on  the  earth's 
surface,  such  as  in  areas  of  air  pollution 
water  pollution,  urban  renewal  and  trans- 
portation. 

Unfortunately,  many  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety have  to  have  some  kind  of  goal,  or  be 
mlsslon-orlented-as  the  Apollo  moon-land! 
ng  program,  for  example— to  either  stimu- 
late people's  Imagination  or  stimulate  Oon- 

LJ^ilfJ.,       ^  ^'  *  »^"  misuse  of  the  total 
lecnnical  and  management  resources  of  the 

S'^n'gTol"'  ''^°'^'  **°  *  better-integrated 

RUSSIA'S   MOON-EAOC  GAINS 

Thly^tn^'.^^'^'"   *'*    ^'  «■"=«   boat? 
iaeyxe  in  tae  moon  race,  too-^ 

A.  I   think   from   the   Russians'  ooint  nf 

view   an  ApoUo-type  program  ^ob^lyh^ 

peater  significance,  because  It  W^nti^ 

to   the,,   national   pride  ^d  u"^tXX^ 

lea«Ung  technological  nation.  We  didn't  need 
!«  do  this  in  order  to  be  establuS^  ^ 
progressive  Industrial  society  ™  «  a 

If  we  had  had  the  guts  to  bow  out  of  the 
moon  i^ace  at  the  very  start,  and  concentr^ 
on  useful  space  applications,  such  as  recon! 
nalssance,  communications,  navigation  and 

N^A  p^olfe^""*  °°'  °°-  ^-  °-  <^<^-^* 

„  Jt^i.°*  *  'fJ^'  segment  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation would  have  applauded  our  willtaS- 

^^  "fL*.'""«  °*°«  °»atu«  Judgmeft 
and  say,  "We're  going  to  do  thliis  which 

co?n^e:,°^rrt°?nro?v^eS''??'t^e,1  ^fn? 
tuan  government  programs.  Are  they  at  a 
disadvantage,  being  left  behind  In  develon^ 
ing  new  technology?  oeveiop- 

A.  Obviously,  the  Japanese  ate  not  The 
Japanese  have  been  particularly  clever  In 
picking  up  "spin-off,"  if  you  wiU,  from  ou? 
^^^^''^^T*"  *'"*  applying  it  to  developing 
commercial  products  which  have  Improved 
their  export  trade.  "uprovea 

±JJ'^''^  ?°^S^  to  find  a  certain  amount  of 
^H^^.?  ^*^P*  '^^^  **''«  big  enough 
to  do  both  useful  things  and  "science  for 
sciences  sake.''  but  it  doesnt  seem  to  me  an 
eirecuve  use  of  our  manpower.  We  can't  do 
everything.  We've  got  to  have  a  better  aUoca- 
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tlon  of  technological  resources  for  the  good 
of  the  country— or  the  world,  if  you  will 

Q.  What  is  going  to  force  a  reallocation  of 
our  resources— public  reaction,  or  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself? 

H-1J[**'  4.  *  ''^^  difficult  problem  in  a 
democracy,  because  unfortunately  we  do  not 
have  a  good  fortim  for  naUonal  debate  on 
issues  Of  thU  type.  I  have,  for  example  per- 

^»r^  ^'  ^''*°''  te<:bnlcal  executives  of 
perhaps  80  per  cent  of  the  commercial  sector 
fL^'Vr.  ^°°™y  ^'^d  almost  without  excep- 
tion found  no  backing  for  the  current  Apollo 
program-much  less  a  post-Apollo  space Vro- 
gram  in  the  United  States.  Biit^our  Lore  ob- 
jective and  knowledgeable  people  are  not 
usually  the  most  vocal.  t'^f^    »rc    not 

„„?»"  w  *^"i«P»«=«  industry  is  obviously  com- 
win?^    ^  I**  existence.  Congress  has  not  been 

h,?m  fn  'fr  *^^  ^""^  *='^"'y-  So  we  have  a 
w^?.K  ?•  t«,'£-Pe'-Petuatlng  phenomenon  here 
which  is  difficult  to  slow  down 

We  also  have  a  very  substantial  Investment 
in  Government  laboratories  with  Govern- 
ment employees  which  should  be  redirected 
Z^  tf  t"°"  P°'°*  of  view,  but  this  also  Is 
difficult,  in  general,  the  people  who  review 
such  programs  as  our  post-Apollo  activities 
are  the  very  people  who  are  associated  with 
»h™,lH  ^^1°^™°^'  "*ber  than  those  who 
^0^^"*..''°°'^™"*  '^th  the  total  and 
f^H  *  effective  allocaUon  of  both  financial 
and  technical  resources  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  particularly  in  time  of  war— 1  e  today 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for^  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accSmpa- 
^^^\l ""  "*'^*«  '"-om  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inqmrles 
^m  congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
MWmate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
^1  number.  Nothing  m  this  sectloS  «! 
latlng  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pagSTTul 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938)  * 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  iS  refeirS 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  K 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Repress^ 

dl^uL'^r  F°»'^*'e*  on  Rule.  and^^^. 
Istratlon  of  the  Senate,  who.  in  makiniTthelr 
report,  shau  give  the  probable  c^sToftol 
Pub'l^U.''';"'"'^^  "P°°  '^»  «'*^«*  S  Se 

nHn.^^**""-  *°'*   °°  ^«™   copies  ^hM^ 

mT^^^°?  '"""^  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937"^^ 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCAnONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  pubUca- 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  bv  ^e 
Superintendent  of  Documents.^Gov^^t 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C  2&402  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Prortded,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdeVlers  and  qu^tftv 

fe™''^'';^''"*  """^  P^'^"'^^  Shau  not  inte? 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
^T,IT  "^  prescribe  me  te,^  and 
toe^?f  T'^^  ^^"^  **•  °"y  authorii^ 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment  officer  his  agent  for  toTsale  of  5^vl 
en^ent  publications  under  such  regulaUons 

^t  r^r^"^"**  "P**°  *'y  ">e  Sup^tend- 
t^?^  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
stive department  or  establishment  of  ^e 
Oover^ent    (U.S.   Code.   tlUe  44.  ^ S^^ 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate  took  up  bill  to  create  Re  dwood  National  Park. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 


WIS 


Pre  lident 


WIS 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  S  15473— S  15534 
Bills  Introduced:  Two  bills  were  introduced,  ; 

lows:  S.  2597-2598.  Pag* 

Bill  Referred:  H.R.  135 10,  proposed  Uniformed 
ices  Pay  Act  oi  iglSrj,  was  referred  to  Committee 
Armed  Services.  -  Pog* 

Authority  To  Sign  Bills:  Secretary  of  Senate 
thorizcd  during  adjournment  of  Senate  to  receivi 
sages  from  President  and  the  House,  and  the 
pro  tempore  or  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
thorizcd  to  sign  enrolled  bills.  pag« 

Redwood  National  Park:  Senate  took  up  S. 
thorizing  establishment  of  Redwood  National 

Calif.  _  Page 

Nominations:  Numerous  Army  and  Coast  Guarc 
inations  were  received.  pog**  s  1 5534-1 

Program  for  Tuesday:  Senate  met  at  noon 
journcd  at  1:29  p.m.  until  noon  Tuesday,  OctoUer 
when  its  imfinished  business  will  be  S.  2515,  to 
establishment  of  the  Redwood  National  Park, 

Pag**  $15496, 


2515 


j  ^         Committee  Meetings 


(^Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

CRIME 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Subcommittee  on  Cr  minal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  in  cxecirtive  session,  concluded 


Chamber  Action 


Bills  Introduced:  13  public  bills,  H.R.  1374^13;  55;  12 
private  bills,  H.R.  13756-13767;  and  three  rcsol  itions, 
H.J.  Res.  913  and  914,  and  H.  Con.  Res.  562;  were 

introduced.  Poges  H  14208-f4  14209 

D970 


sfol- 

15474 

Serv- 
on 

15473 


marking  up  S.  917,  omnibus 
Streets  Act  of  1967,  and  ordere< 
full  committee. 

SEPARATION  OF  POWERS 


au- 
mes- 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  S  ibcommittee  on  Separa 
tion  of  Powers  held  hearings  o  1  S.  2307,  proposed  Fed- 
eral Constitutional  Conventior 
nesses  Senator  Proxmire;  and 
formerly  Special  Counsel  to  the  President 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow 

EDU^^TION 


(prime  Control  and  Safe 
the  bill  reported  to  the 


Act,  having  as  its  wit- 
Theodore  C.  Sorenscn, 


au- 

15496 

,  au- 
Park, 

15534 

nom- 

15536 

1  ad- 

authorize 
Caif. 


Committee  on  Labor  and  PubHc 
tee  on  Education,  in  executive 
reported  to  the  full  committee 
proposed  Elementary  and  Sccoiidary 


ments  of  1967. 

POSTAL  RATES  AND  FEDE|LAL  SALARIES 


Welfare:  Subcommit- 

s  :ssion,  ordered  favorably 

amendments  S.  1125, 

Education  Amend- 


vith; 


15534 


postal 


Ofice 


Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
concluded  its  hearings  on  the 
to  increase  postal  rates  and  salai  ies 
with  testimony  on  title  III  (ob 
Representatives  Waldie  and 
May,  General  Counsel,  Post 
M.  Wozencraft,  Assistant  Attorjiey 
of  Justice;  Lawrence  Speiser, 
Union,  Washington,  D.C. ;  Maiion 
Bar  Association;  and  Horace  Mpnzes 
Book  Publishers  Council. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow 
visions  of  the  legislation. 


<  7/f /'/  Service:  Committee 

phase  of  H.R.  7977, 

of  Federal  employees, 

;cene  mail  matter)  from 

C  inningham ;  Timothy  J. 

Department;  Frank 

General,  Department 

American  Civil  Liberties 

Harrison,  American 

ij  counsel,  American 


House  of  Representatives 


Bills  Reported:  Reports  were 
Fifteenth  report  by  the  Coi 
Operations  entitled  "Better  Manage 
Equipment  Procurement  and 
Laboratories"  (H.  Kept.  867) ; 


on  the  Federal  pay  pro- 


iled  as  follows: 
■ipmittee  on  Government 
ment  of  Rcscaidi 
Utihzation  in  FcdcrJ 


Detroit's  Eod  Ru 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAuroKNu 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  26,  1967 

Ur.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  read  a  most  thought-provok- 
ing and  penetrating  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  entitled  "De- 
troit's End  Run." 

This  exceUent  editorial  analyzes  the 
so-called  Dingell  amendment  to  the 
CTean  Air  Act,  and  pulls  no  punches  in 
describing  it  for  what  it  is — 

A  piece  of  special  interest  legislation 
that  would  seriously  imdennlne  the  power 
of  California  to  set  its  own,  more  stringent 
clean-alr  standards. 

The  Star's  editorial  writer  continues: 
U  ever  there  was  a  clear-cut  case  for 
states-  rights,  this  is  It.  ...  The  CaUfomla 
delegation  Is  amply  Justified  in  opposing  it 
(the  WngeU  Amendment),  and  the  measure 
■ihould  be  opposed  by  every  other  House 
member  interested  In  cleaner  air. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
this  fine  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

IRom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Oct  30 

1967  J 

DETBorr's  End  Rttn 

When  Detroit  auto  makers  Issued  a  flurry 

of  press  releases  a  few  months  ago  about 

their  development  of  electric  autos.  it  looked 

u  If  the  nation  had  turned  a  comer  in  the 

»lr  pollution  war.  Here  was  evidence  that  the 

eu  manufacturers  were  really  serious  about 

helping  clear  the  air.  j  ^  »uous 

But  a  new  legUlatlve  batUe  In  Congress 
fiM  stirr^  misgivings  about  the  sincerity 
of  the  industry  in  this  matter.  Representa- 
«ve  John  D.  Dingell  of  Michigan  has  spon- 
•wwJ  an  amendment  to  an  alr-poUuUon  blU 
iTrJ,?  '^.  ^"'°"sly  undermine  the  power 
tt  CalUorma  to  set  Its  own,  more  stringent 
d«m-alr  standards.  The  Senate  preSy 
»»n  Ca  Ifornla  this  right  in  an  aiSendment 
by  Senator  George  Murphy. 

The  Dingell  proposal  would  give  the  fed- 

Sfifi!!?"^*''*  **^«  ^^'  say  on  whether 
CWUornla  could  have  stricter  standards  foe 

^«S?*f^  ^""^  ^°^  '«'•  t^«  «»*  Of  the 
£S?.^«  ,^°^'^«  ^  P'«»  'epcrts.  the 
M^  towmaker-s  friends  in  Detroit  want 

hLtH.^P/~^«''*-"  **^*  1«.  a  race  be- 
ween  the  state  and  the  government  to  see 
*tf  could  tighten  standards  more 
Its  not  difficult  to  see  whafs  behind  thla 

^n^""*-  °^°^"  "P'^^'y  '"^^  the  auto 
tadurtnr  approached  him  with  the  baric 
SJ^t.  n„^/  legislation.  Evidently  Detroit 
tttak.  CaUfornla  Is  overly  zealoui  In  tat- 

^^JT"^^-  "'"'  '""  *»*«  «'^''«^ 
aSL  ™!I!  .^  improve  car  exhaust  devices 
hlf -^^J*  the  nation.  California  alrei^ 
^^^^  a  Uw  that  wm  require  de^ 
S^^  in  1970  than  federal  stand- 
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WeU.  If  ever  there  was  a  clear-cut  case 
fOT  States-  rights,  this  U  it.  California  has 
pioneered  in  smog  control— and  with  good 
reason.  The  health  of  her  citizens  is  involved. 
In  the  past  14  years  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles  In  Los  Angeles  County  alone  has  In- 
creased from  2  nUllion  to  nearly  4  mllUon 
The  state  has  nearly  10  mlUion  cars  reg- 
istered. Is  anybody  seriously  arguing  that 
the  same  problem  exists  here— and  the  same 
minimum  controls  shoxUd  be  applied— as  In 
aay.  North  Dakota? 

-nie  Dingell  amendment  U  a  piece  of  special 
Interest  legislation.  The  California  delega- 
tion U  amply  Justified  In  opposing  It,  wid 
the  measure  should  be  opposed  by  every 
other  House  member  Interested  In  cleanw 
air. 


Lutheran  RefonnatioD  Obswred  at 
German  Embassy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDIAKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  31.  1967 


Mr.    HARTKE.    Mr.    President,    the 
weekend  observances  marking  the  450th 
anniversary  of  Protestant  Reformation 
reached  a  climax  last  night  at  the  Ger- 
man Embassy  as  His  Excellency  Am- 
bassador Heinrich  Knappstien  and  the 
Lutheran  Council  In  the  United  States 
were  hosts  at  a  reception  and  historical 
observance  of  the  event.  On  this  day  Oc- 
tober 31,  450  years  ago,  an  Augustinian 
monk.   Martin  Luther,  nailed  his  now 
famous  "95  theses"  to  the  castle  church 
door  in  Wittenberg  and  thus  began  the 
greatest  movement  in  aU  history  to  free 
the  spirit  of  man.  To  this  very  day  the 
impact  of  that  momentous  occasion  is 
still  being  felt  in  the  religious,  social,  and 
economic  realms.  None  will  deny  today 
that  the  concept  of  inclusive  education 
f or  aU  and  the  sacred  right  of  political 
actlwty  to  cure  injustice  has  Its  roots 
in   the   Reformation   begun   by   Martin 
LiUther. 

The  event  last  night  was  highlighted 
by  a  penetrating  address  deUvered  by 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Spitz  Jr 
general  secretary  of  the  Lutheran  Coun- 
cil in  the  United  States.  Because  of  the 
deep  insights  provided  by  Dr.  Spitz  and 
the  timeliness  of  his  message  for  this  our 
day,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
»nt  today,  tiie  450th  anniversary  of  the 
Reformation,  to  place  his  address,  mark- 
ing this  historic  event.  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


PoLTTiCAL  Implications  or  thb  Rktomiatiok 
(An  address  deUvered  at  a  historical  observ- 
ance of  the  450th  anniversary  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, by  the  Reverend  Dr.  C.  Thomas 
spitz,  Jr..  general  secretary  of  the  Lutheran 
CouncU  in  the  U.S.A..  at  the  Embassy  of 
the  Federal  RepubUc  of  Germany,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  October  30,  1967) 
Mr.    Ambassador,    honored    guests,    ladles 
and  genuemen,  it  is  a  privilege  to  represent 
Lutherans  of  the  United  States  in  receiving 
this  commemoraUve  Reformation  Memorial 

^^""tV^  ^^  P'*^*  ^®<=«  °^  the  Federal 
BepuWc  of  Germany. 

For  all  of  us  Lutherans  this  occasion  serves 
as  a  reminder  of  the  rooting  which  our 
spiritual  heritage  has  in  16th  centvmT  Ge^ 
many.  For  many  of  us  It  also  sharpens  our 
gratitude  for  our  German  ancest^  who 
brought  that  heritage  as  a  prlzed^rsTna! 
possesion  to  this  country.  I^r^mf^^e 
more  fortunate  of  us  it  also  serves  to  recaU 

^!  '^^T*  °^  '■^''*  ^*«  ^  Germany  and 
the  Joy  of  working  in  a  common  ministry, 
with  the  people  of  Germany  ^' 

thr!o^»Ji!l'  ^°'"  «ceuency,  grateful  for 
rlminlf  ^^  concern  which  the  people  of 
toZ^''  demonstrate  throughout  ihe  world 
through  the  support  which  agencies  iiiro 
?/°*  JPf  <"«  Welt  give  to  XoS  ^5 
charitable  endeavors,  many  of  which  oner- 

^ate"S^S  ^e"'^™'^  BPonso'rshlp' wf  ap^L 
mhJ^h  ♦^  *^*  '^'°''  *^<1  t^e  techmcal  skill 
S^u^J^t  ^P'*  °'  Gennany  have^- 
trlbuted  to  common  projects  which  we 
Lutherans  have  undertaken  with  toem    like 

^^Pv!*-  ■*^**  "«  •'^  mindful  Of  the  grMt 
m^?^"t^  °^^  ""'  "^^  church^of  ^S! 
many  to  the  organization  and  oroeram  of 
the  Lutheran  World  Federal  Program  of 

j^%  ^"^^  ^^^  Lutherans'  thank  our 
Lord  for  the  mutual  blessings  growlnTout  S 
the  Inter-relationshlps  of  ouTtwo^iS^em 
ments    during    these    very    trylnj  yf^^n 
world    history    and    hope    tlm  IheT^ter 
relationships    wlU    conUnuT  wlSi    mutull 

?enewIlTf'Jl"^^~°*^°"*'^«  reforSati^S 
rttfr^  ""*  church,  also  in  terms  of  toe 

discovery  and  development  of  its^ity  we 
eagerly    anticipate    Increasmg    contwt    a^I 

AniUversary  celebrations— like  the  nh«.r„ 
^'^  °'_^«  «Oth  AmiiversaS  SrX  S^^rl 
matlon-^o  sometimes   have   their   oosltive 

^ToflkemTr  ^  ^'  mS  soiSS^'^ 
get  of  them.  A  husband  and  wife  can  re^w 
and  renew  their  commitment  to  w^h^tttT 

?  "^T'lSfelo,-''^""^  **"  obj^m^^^rd 
purposes.    Religious   people   can   ai*    tho,« 

Sc'Sl  Vr  ^%'  bl^toryTas'^,^^; 
For  example,  we  might  ask  ourselven  ty> 

he^u"eS"S'dM  T^  *'^  "'^  "'"«'  !»»  ''Wch 
"e  uvea  or  did  he  contribute  In  a  mainx 

^Lt^n'^Pi^^  **>«*  times?  tSscSS^ 
question  must  be  answered  If  we  are  topuSe 
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In  perspective  any  political  Implications  the 
Beformatlon  may  hare  had. 

It  is  said  that  within  the  past  fifty  years 
more  books  have  been  written  about  Martin 
Luther  than  about  any  other  Christian  figure, 
Including  Jesus.  You  don't  have  to  read  very 
many  of  them  before  you  are  tempted  to  ask, 
"WUl  the  real  Martin  Luther  pleaise  stand 
up?"  It  Is  possible  to  conclude  that  he  was 
a  religious  hero,  an  Individualist  and  ration- 
alist, a  nationalist  rebel,  a  primitive  reduc- 
tionist, or  a  bridge  between  mysticism  and 
high  Idealism  and  In  each  case  to  find  re- 
sponsible authority  to  support  the  conclu- 
sion. 

tntlmately,  a  person  today  can  by  a  careful 
■election  of  sources  find  the  Luther  he  has 
predetermined  to  see. 

We  all  know  about  those  today  who  want 
particularly  to  regard  Luther  as  the  proto- 
Communlst.  the  spiritual  precursor  of  Marx- 
Ism.  They  claim  to  have  lined  up  the  neces- 
sary documentation.  But  a  graduate  student 
at  Stanford  University  has  produced  a  doc- 
toral dissertation  of  662  pages,  due  for  pub- 
lication In  German  In  Mainz  late  nest  year, 
in  which  this  proto- Communist  hypotheses 
Is  traced  directly  to  Bngel's  analyses  regard- 
ing Luther's  relationship  to  the  Peasant  War. 
This  dlBMTtatlon  shows  that  EngeVs  views 
lean  almost  entirely  upon  the  views  of  a 
bouigoiae  historian  by  the  name  of  Zimmer- 
man who  had  done  his  research  solely  among 
Anabaptist  writers.  It  Is  an  understatement, 
of  course,  to  say  that  the  Anabaptists  had 
leas  than  an  objective  or  favorable  view  of 
Luther  and  the  Reformation. 

This  la  Just  one  very  timely  example  of  the 
way  In  which  a  specific  case  can  be  built  up 
through  a  limited  selection  of  source  mate- 
rial. 

Complex  and  dUBcTilt  as  It  is  to  evaluate 
the  man,  Martin  Luther  himself,  the  his- 
torian's analysis  Is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Reformation  as  a  movement 
was  made  up  of  many  elements  over  which 
Luther  himself  had  little  or  no  control  and 
In  which  he  played  little  or  no  personal  part. 
This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  social,  cul- 
tural and  political  Implications.  There  were 
changes  already  underway  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury and  some  elements  of  the  Reformation 
were  Just  one  more  manifestation  of  them. 

The  classic  debate  on  the  relationship  of 
the  Refonnatlon  to  the  emergence  of  the 
modem  world  was  the  debate  between  Wll- 
helm  DUthey,  the  great  scholar  frcon  Berlin, 
and  Ernest  Itoeltach.  Dllthey  saw  both  the 
Reformation  and  Renaissance  as  {>arts  of  a 
general  European  struggle  for  Intellectual 
liberty.  He  held  that  they  had  a  coiamon 
origin  In  the  rise  of  city  life,  the  develop- 
ment of  Industry  and  commerce,  the  em- 
ergence of  the  bourgolsle,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  modem  states.  He  held  that  in 
Germany  this  rediscovery  of  the  world  and 
of  man  expressed  Itself  also  In  a  demand 
for  ecclesiastical  reform  and  for  a  new  per- 
sonal role  In  religion,  and  that  the  Reforma- 
tion thiu  contributed  together  with  the 
Benaiasanoe  to  the  emergence  of  the  modem 
world,  p«urtieularly  In  that  It  directed  man's 
moral  energy  toward  work  In  secular  life. 

Ttoeltach.  on  the  other  hand,  believed 
that  the  Reformation  was  fundamentally 
opposed  to  the  Rraaissance.  He  argued  that 
It  produced  an  authoritarian  ecclesiastical 
culture  right  out  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that 
it  was  more  medieval  than  modem,  more  re- 
ligious than  secular,  more  supematuralist 
than  thla-worldly,  more  spiritual  than 
material. 

The  DUthey-TToeltsch  debate  In  the  early 
years  of  this  century  was  very  soon  over- 
shadowed by  the  work  of  Karl  Holl,  another 
great  scholar  from  Berlin.  His  work  focused 
on  Luther's  piety,  hia  overpowering  sense  of 
moral  obligation,  hla  feeling  ot  utter  im- 
potence before  the  demands  of  God,  his  ter- 
ror of  the  divine  wrath  and  his  unshakeable 
dinging  to  God's  word  and  promises.  U<M 
JuiA  tbMt  neither  phlloaophy,  aodology,  na- 
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economies    could    explain 
religion    could    provide    tb» 


tlonalism,     no  r 
Luther;     only 
explanation. 

Despite  Holfs  very  scholarly  work,  there 
were  and  are  a  great  many  historians  who 
continue  to  say  that  some  consideration  out- 
side religion  must  have  made  the  difference 
tn  establishing  the  Reformation  because, 
they  say,  Luther's  religious  affirmations  were 
really  not  that  new  and,  when  presented 
previously,  had  produced  no  such  effect 
whatever.  Lultber,  they  say,  happened  to 
emerge  amid  a  set  of  circiunstances  pcuticu- 
larly  auspicloiia  for  him. 

But,  while  tUlowlng  that  economic  and 
pcditlcal  fact<irs  contributed  substantially 
to  the  historic  developiments  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Erich  Hasslnger  takes  sharp  issue  with 
the  assumption  that  Luther's  religious 
affirmations  ^vere  not  original.  He  argues 
that  Luther's 'mnlque  contribution  was  his 
rediscovery  of  the  historic  core  of  Christian- 
ity, the  conviotlon  that  Ood  did  something 
unique  in  history,  that  the  incarnation, 
crucifixion  and  resurrection  constituted  a 
imlque  self-disclosure  of  Ood,  and  that 
Luther  provided  an  Important  and  distinc- 
tive appUcatlcai  for  the  historical  unique- 
ness of  the  w)Drk  of  Ood  in  Christ  to  life 
both  now  and  kereafter. 

Hasslnger's  contribution,  like  that  of  Karl 
Holl,  does  hel|>  us  understand  Luther.  But 
It  does  not  coihpletsty  explain  the  Reforma- 
tion. Were  the  people  of  the  Reformation  in 
every  instance  stirred  by  the  religion  of  Lu- 
ther or  merely  n>y  his  revolt?  Some  historians 
offer  an  econ#mlc  explanation  which  sug- 
gests that  the  princes  supported  Luther  in 
(»der  to  expropriate  the  g^oods  of  the  church, 
that  the  peasants  rallied  to  him  in  the  hope 
that  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel  would  mean 
freedom  from  serfdom  and  that  the  masses 
adopted  his  position  in  order  to  throw  off 
tithes  and  fees  and  llndulgencee.  Other  in- 
terpreters Btrets  political  factors,  contending 
that  the  Reformation  could  have  begun  in 
no  other  country  than  Germany  becaixse  of 
is  political  dec«DtraIlzation  at  that  time.  Thej 
make  the  point  that  in  a  great  monarchlal 
state  an  obscure  professor  would  have  had 
very  little  chance  to  persuade  a  king  like 
Henry  or  Charles  to  embrace  his  religious 
ideas;  Saxony,  however,  was  small  enough 
and  the  relatlcms  sufficiently  personal  so  that 
a  teacher  supported  by  his  colleagues  could 
gain  the  following  of  a  small  prince  like 
Frederick  the  Wise. 

There  Is  a  degree  of  validity  In  each  of 
these  contentions.  None,  however,  is  with- 
out its  counter  arguments.  Over  against  the 
economic  explanation,  for  example,  it  can 
be  pointed  out  that  the  people  and  the 
princes  were  almost  immediately  brought  to 
the  point  wheVe  they  had  to  risk  their  goods 
and  their  llw  in  their  adherence  to  the 
new  faith.  Already  In  1630,  the  German 
princes  jeopaitllzed  their  titles,  lands  and 
lives  In  the  presentation  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  And,  in  the  1540's,  the  Emperor 
came  with  troops  but  neither  princes  nor 
people  would  yield. 

The  interpretation  of  personal  preference 
to  me  is  that  Luther's  interests  In  the  Refor- 
mation were  spiritual  but  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  ther  were  entirely  other-worldly. 
Luther  acknowledged  that  changes  were 
both  needed  la  his  world  and  Its  society  and 
that  they  were  going  on  there.  He  was  in  favor 
of  many  of  those  changes  and  felt  that 
Christians  had  to  be  a  part  of  them  and 
support  them.  But  he  also  held  that  the  well- 
spring  for  an*  Christian  action  was  God's 
action  in  Chrilt.  the  form  which  God  estab- 
lished for  dealing  with  mankind,  and  that 
any  significant  pursuit  of  change  had  its 
beginning  in  reform,  in  return  to  the  form 
of  God's  redeeming.  Justifying  action  in 
Christ.  The  church  exists  for  the  world,  he 
said,  but  It  Delongs  to  God.  It  lives  and 
serves  In  the  i  existential  situations,  but  It 
takes  its  directives  and  direction  from  God. 
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But  Luther's  spiritual  interests  did  Indeed 
carry  very  strong  secular  implications. 

Luther  himself  was  almost  constantly  tu. 
volved  in  poUtios  and  did  not  find  this  at 
all  tnoonsistent  With  his  jMlnclpie  fcr  tbt 
distinction  betw^n,  and  institutional  sepa. 
ration  of,  church  and  state.  Luther  renewed 
the  concept  of  the  "secular  state."  state  not 
dominated  by  church  or  dictated  to  by  Um 
church.  What  a  tragedy  if  we'd  lose  ttalg 
concept  today.  If  Church  has  something  to 
say,  it  should  be  heard.  But  there  Is  nothing 
about  either  clerical  collar  or  a  beard  thu 
authorizes  or  authenticates  overslmplifled 
answers  to  complex  social  problenis.  Luther 
did  not  free  Christians  from  the  political  use 
of  the  lAw  but  he  also  did  not  assume  that 
the  state  could  be  run  by  the  Gospel.  He 
did  sometimes  stiggest  that  government  u 
such  would  not  be  necessary  U  all  people 
were  Christians  but  he  also  held  that  evea 
the  Christian  clergy  were  always  only  in  the 
process  of  becoming  Christians  and  that  the 
Law  therefore  had  an  obvious  validity  aiui 
necessity  for  all. 

Luther  himself  became  personally  Involved 
in  politics  at  eilfcer  of  two  points.  In  soine 
instances  he  feltt  that  a  political  issue  tud 
to  be  clarified  atao  in  the  Ught  of  its  tlieo- 
logical  implications.  His  Interests  in  thou 
casies  were  primarily  pastoral;  he  wanted 
Christian  people  to  apply  their  understand- 
ings of  God  and  Ood's  wlU  and  God's  action 
In  Christ  to  th4  poUtlcal  decisions  which 
confronted  theml 

In  other  instances,  Luther  boldly  used  hli 
reputation  and  position  to  Influence  men 
who  would  not  listen  so  well  to  anyone  else. 
He  asserted  that  he  did  this  as  an  Individ- 
ual  Christian  citizens.  But  one  must  admit 
parenthetically  that  it  must  have  been  vsry 
difficult  both  for  him  and  for  others  almiTi 
to  differentiate  between  his  Judgment  u  a 
private  citizen  and  u  the  foremast  spokes- 
man for  the  chuKh. 

Luther  held  that,  while  all  people  are  sub- 
ject to  the  political  use  of  the  Law,  the 
Christian  has  a  special  relationship  to  It.  The 
Christian  sees  God  at  work  through  the  Law, 
protecting  and  preserving  through  the  In- 
strument and  force  of  government  those  who 
would  otherwise  not  be  reaponsive  to  Ood. 
The  Christian  "serves  the  state,"  Luther  said, 
"not  because  he  heeds  it,  but  because  other* 
need  It  .  .  .  thaft  they  may  be  protected 
and  that  the  wicked  may  not  become  wone." 
The  Christian  has  a  host  of  worlds  of  Ion 
by  which  he  may  serve  the  welfare  of  hit 
fellow  man  but  tiiese  acts  do  not  excuse  hUn 
from  doing — as  Luther  said — "all  he  can  to 
further  the  government  that  it  may  be  ras- 
talned  and  honored  and  feared." 

In  order  that  government  might  get  the 
Christian  participation  wlhch  It  deserved, 
Luther  consistently  encouraged  Indlvlduih 
to  assiune  their  political  responsibilities  and 
opportunities.  "Tou  are  under  obligation  to 
•erve,"  he  said,  "by  whatever  means  you  can, 
with  body,  soul,  honor  or  g^oods  .  .  .  Should 
you  see  that  there  is  a  lack  of  executioners. 
Judges,  lortlB  or  princes  and  find  that  70a 
are  qualified,  yo«  should  offer  your  lervlcei 
and  teek  the  position  in  order  that  neces- 
sary government  may  by  no  means  be  d«- 
^>ised  and  became  inefficient  and  perlah. 
For  the  world  catinot  and  dare  not  dlspeni* 
with  It."  I 

Luther  helped  |  establish  politics  as  a  Isf- 
Itlmate  occupation  is  which  good  peo()l« 
were  necessary.  Be  encouraged  the  parenti 
of  gifted  children  to  provide  the  education 
which  might  qualify  them  for  govermnent 
service  and  held  that  government  service  r»- 
quired  abler  i>eople  than  those  needed  In  th* 
office  of  preaching.  "In  the  preaching  oOee," 
Luther  said,  "c£lst  does  the  whole  thlnf 
by  His  Spirit,  bitt  In  the  government  of  tht 
world,  one  must  use  reason — from  which  ttt 
laws  have  come— ►for  God  has  subjected  tan- 
poral  rule  on  th«  affairs  of  the  body  to  M" 


fan  and  has  not  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
Heaven  for  this  piirpose." 

It  was  Luther's  conclusion  that  Christians 
yboss  dally  reformation  Included  touching 
dtae  again  with  Ood's  redeeming  action  in 
Ctaiat  could  contribute  to  the  process  of 
,e(Son  a  dimension  of  love  and  forgiveness 
snd  concern  for  others  not  otherwise  avail- 
able. He  held  that  political  participation  is 
not  optional  for  the  Christian  but  rather 
that  it  Is  a  God-given  duty,  not  In  order  to 
make  the  world  Christian,  but  rather  to  serve 
the  neighbor  tn  love. 

However  revolutionary  much  of  Luther's 
tbinking  about  theology,  about  the  relatlon- 
ahlp  of  church  and  state  may  have  been  in 
his  day,  he  was  not  himself  a  political  revo- 
lutionary. We  would  probably  describe  him 
today  as  an  ultra-conservative.  George  Porell 
points  out  that  Luther  was  politically  con- 
servative, not  because  he  thought  the  old 
days  were  so  good,  but  because  he  was  not 
sure  that  change  always  implied  improve- 
ment. His  ovm  poUtlcal  experience  tempted 
him  to  believe  that  changes  promoted  by 
enthusiastic  political  dreamers  often  make 
things  worse  rather  than  better.  His  per- 
spective OB  the  Peasant  War  convinced  him 
that  nothing  caused  more  damage  in  the 
p<Hltlcal  life  of  the  people  than  the  wild 
ranting  of  agitators  of  the  type  of  Thomas 
MUntzer.  Not  only  did  it  cause  a  great  deal 
of  bloodshed,  but,  when  it  was  over,  the 
situation  of  the  people  whose  interests  these 
revolutionaries  claimed  to  promote  was 
much  worse  than  it  had  been  before. 

Luther's  conservatism  about  change  is  ex- 
cellently illustrated  by  a  story  which  Luther 
tells  in  his  book  "Whether  Soldiers  Can  Be 
Saved":  "We  read  of  a  widow,"  Luther  wrote, 
"who  stood  and  prayed  for  her  tyrant  most 
devoutly,  that  God  would  let  him  live  long. 
The  tyrant  heard  it  and  was  astonished  be- 
cause he  well  knew  that  he  had  done  her 
much  harm  and  this  prayer  was  unusual;  for 
prayers  for  tyrants  are  not  commonly  of  this 
kind.  He  asked  her  why  she  prayed  thus  for 
him.  She  answered,  'I  bad  ten  cows  in  your 
grandfather's  time;  he  took  two  of  them  and 
I  prayed  against  him  that  he  might  die  and 
your  father  became  lord.  It  came  to  pass,  and 
your  lather  took  three  cows.  I  prayed  again 
that  you  might  become  lord  and  he  might 
die.  Now  you  have  taken  four  cows,  and  so  I 
am  praying  for  you,  for  I  am  afraid  that  he 
who  comes  after  you  will  take  the  last  cow 
and  everything  that  I  have." 

Luther  tended  to  Judge  political  action 
not  according  to  theory,  but  according  to 
its  ultimate  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
citizens.  And  so,  while  he  encouraged  Chris- 
tians to  get  Into  politics,  it  was  this  pragma- 
tism which  led  him  to  say  that  it  was  far 
better  to  have  a  competent  and  intelligent 
ruler  who  was  personally  an  evil  man  than  to 
have  a  ruler  who,  though  personally  a  model 
of  virtue,  was  politically  incompetent  and 
stniHd. 

There  may  have  been  one  additional  rea- 
son lor  Luther's  conservatism  in  political  and 
•oclal  matters.  It  was  his  frequently  ex- 
pressed hope  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
at  hand  and  he  was  convinced  that  only  the 
most  urgent  changes  should  be  made  either 
In  the  internal  political  structure  or  tn  the 
relationship  of  nations.  "Since  no  other  rule 
can  be  expected,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  advisable 
to  change  It.  But  let  whoever  Is  able  to  do  so 
repair  and  patch  It  the  best  he  can  while 
we  still  live  and  punish  abuses  and  put 
bandages  and  ointment  on  its  pocks.  But  if 
you  tear  out  these  pocks  unmercifully,  no- 
body wUl  feel  the  pain  and  the  damage  more 
speedily  than  the  clever  barbers  who  rather 
'*ar  out  the  wound  than  heal  it." 

Uither  did  not  beUeve  in  the  power  of 
rebellion.  But  he  did  believe  in  the  power 
Of  strict  law  enforcement.  He  felt  that  lenl- 
•acy  and  permissiveness  were  much  less 
msrclfui  than  rWct  enforcement.  In  his 
opinion  and  in  his  experience,  easy  going  law 


enforcement  led  only  to  great  bloodshed  and 
eventual  disaster.  It  was  his  opinion  that  a 
Just  and  firm  enforcement  of  the  law  at  tha 
very  beginning  of  the  Peasant  War  would 
have  avoided  all  of  the  suffering  whloti  the 
war  itself  produced  and  that  the  situation 
of  both  peasant  and  princes  would  have 
been  far  better  thim  it  eventually  was  at 
the  end  of  the  conflict. 

Luther  did  not  believe  in  rebellion.  But 
he  also  rejected  utterly  the  notion  that 
people  should  remain  aloof  and  unlnvolved, 
passively  accepting  whatever  came  along. 
It  was  Luther's  oft-repeated  Judgment  that 
people  "tend  to  have  the  government  they 
deserve."  Christians,  he  felt  should  not  criti- 
cize the  government  to  which  they  made  no 
contribution,  in  which  they  volunteered  no 
service  and  for  which  they  were  not  willing 
to  give  the  best  and  most  competent  of  their 
children. 

Lutheran  passivity  in  matters  social  and 
political  is  an  unfortunate  cultural  and 
theological  misinterpretation  of  their  Refor- 
mation heritage.  Luther  was  ultra  conserva- 
tive In  his  personal  political  Judgment.  But 
be  was  not  conservative  about  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  Involvement.  He  would  say 
to  us  today:  "You  don't  have  to  adopt  my 
positions,  but  you  should  adopt  my  posture 
as  partclpant;  you  don't  have  to  use  my 
answers,  but  you  ought  to  have  my  attitude 
of  concern." 

Luther  held  that  Christians  were  to  be 
"little  Chrlsts"  to  their  neighbors.  He  said 
that  this  meant  that  they  were  to  be  "the 
servant  of  everybody  by  love."  Whether  pur- 
sued through  the  medltmi  of  political  action 
or  otherwise,  part  of  the  service  of  every 
Christian  waf  to  be  that  of  contributing 
to  the  shaplhg  of  a  society  and  world  in 
'  which  people  might  live  as  persons,  enjoy 
their  rights,  be  challenged  by  opi)ortunlty, 
experience  Justice,  and  function  with  a  rea- 
sonable sense  of  security  against  injury  and 
loss. 

Luther  believed  that  reformation  meant 
a  return  to  the  understanding  of  Ood's  action 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Gods  action  had  not  only 
done  something  for  Christians  and  to  Chris- 
tians; it  had  also  done  something  with 
Christians.  They  were  by  it  sent  Into  the 
world  Just  as  surely  as  Christ  was  sent  Into 
the  world.  They  were  the  body  of  which 
Christ  was  the  continuing  Head. 

Luther  really  believed  that  this  world  was 
God's  world.  It  was,  for  him,  not  only  Ood's 
creation,  but  It  was  also  the  place  In  which 
"little  Chrlsts"  lived  out  their  Christllkeness. 
Through  the  Christian,  Christ's  mission  was 
to  be  directed,  not  only  into  all  geographical 
areas  of  the  world,  but  also  Into  all  phases  of 
life,  economic,  political,  social,  cultiiral,  busi- 
ness, professional  and  domestic.  It  was  Lu- 
ther's opinion  that,  if  a  man  could  not  be  a 
Christian  at  his  wotic,  at  the  table,  in  the 
sessions  of  the  town  coimdl  or  in  bed,  the 
chances  were  that  he  could  not  be  very  Chris- 
tlon  In  church  either. 

Luther's  conviction  that  the  Individual 
Christian  has  a  role  in  political  action  would 
probably  be  stated  today  In  the  same  strong 
terms  In  which  he  stated  It  In  the  18th  cen- 
tUTj.  One  wonders,  however,  what  he  would 
say  about  the  political  role  of  the  organized 
church.  At  the  point  at  which  the  govern- 
ment, among  other  forces.  Is  Involved,  not 
only  In  providing  safety  fpr  society,  but  ac- 
tually In  the  deliberate  shaping  of  it,  the 
pursuit  of  Luther's  principle  does  Insist  that 
the  Institutional  chiuch  must  speak  very 
publicly  to  the  theological  implications  of 
social  planning  and  social  change,  must 
stimulate  the  attention  and  the  action  of  Its 
constituents,  and  must  provide  for  an  airing 
of  the  opinions  of  the  church  even  on  Issues 
on  which  the  people  of  the  church  are  \inable 
to  speak  with  a  unanimous  voice.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  Luther's  own  action,  the  institutional 
church  must  at  least  serve  as  a  channel  by 
which  the  action  and  concern  of  church- 


afflUated  people  may  be  expressed  and  serve 
as  a  catalyst  and  Influence  for  those  who  will 
not  listen  so  vrell  to  any  other  group. 

In  Luther's  day,  the  Christian  could  ex- 
press his  concern  or  assert  his  influence 
through  the  intimate,  interpersonal  relation- 
ships of  which  life  was  composed.  The 
church's  Influence  upon  a  few  princes  was 
Influence  on  the  shapers  of  society.  But  today 
the  prince  Is  gone  and  the  neighbor's  need 
Is  more  often  met  through  ballot  and  pres- 
sure groups  and  government  lobby  than 
through  interpersonal  contact.  As  Martin 
Marty  pcrints  out,  even  the  created  orders  on 
which  Luther  would  have  relied — family 
and  home  and  church — have  yielded  their 
place  of  major  influence  to  other  forces  in 
society.  If  then  it  U  not  possible  for  "the 
church  to  speak  to  the  prince"  In  the  rather 
simple  way  suggested  by  Luther,  must  we  not 
find  another  way  or  a  host  of  ways  In  which 
In  our  day  the  people  of  the  church  may  pool 
their  conunon  witness  and  their  common  par- 
ticipation in  the  forces  by  which  society 
moves? 

Whatever  other  applications  we  may  find 
today  for  the  political  implications  of  the 
Reformation,  there  are  two  principles  for 
which  all  of  us  are  In  the  debt  of  Martin 
Luther.  By  Insisting  upon  Chrlstllkeneas  in 
the  contributions  of  a  Christian  as  citizen 
m  political  action  and  in  government,  Luther 
has  pointed  to  a  way  by  which  Ood's  re- 
conciling action  in  Jesus  Christ  may  be  ap- 
plied to  every  area  of  contemporary  need.  Sec- 
ondly, by  asserting  that  the  Christian  faith 
deals  more  consistently  with  principle  than 
with  systems  and  provides  for  attitudes 
rather  than  for  procedures,  Luther  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  church  to  function  iinder 
varying  forms  of  government  and  to  be  In- 
dependent of  changes  tn  the  poUUcal  sphere. 

Mr.  Ambasador,  it  is  the  prayer  of  Lu- 
therans— and  I  think  of  all  Christians  In  the 
United  States — that  the  observance  of  the 
Reformation  anniversary  of  this  year  will 
stimulate  a  Christian  reformation  and  re- 
newal in  which  Ood's  Spirit  may  truly  pro- 
duce a  Life — ^New  Life  of  service  which  will 
demonstrate  Itself  here  and  In  your  country 
and  throughout  the  world,  also  through  the 
channels  of  government  and  In  political  ac- 
tion. 


Danny  McCoy:  Lens  SacceM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TEMKESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  23.  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Newsweek  magazine  carried  a  story  on 
the  "hippie"  world,  complete  with  several 
color  photographs. 

While  the  story  was  distressing,  the 
photography  was  exceptional,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  cover  photograph, 
which  was  made  by  a  young  man  from 
Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

The  following  story,  written  by  Alice 
Torbett,  an  outstanding  reporter  for  the 
Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle,  illustrates 
how  far  a  young  man  with  talent  and 
ambition  can  go,  and  I  think  it  will  be  of 
Interest  to  my  colleagues  and  the  readers 
of  theRECoKo: 

DANirr   MoCot:    Ixtn   Snccxss 
(By  Alice  Torbett) 

A  Johnson  City  man  and  former  photog- 
rapher for  the  Johnson  City  Prees-Chron- 
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icie  baa  a  picture  on  the  cover  of  a  national 
news  magazine  this  week. 

The  Oct.  30  cover  of  Newsweek  sports  a 
picture  of  a  pair  of  "flower  children"  made 
by  Danny  McCoy,  a  105£  graduate  of  Science 
HIU  High  School. 

That  the  photograph  expresses  the  awk- 
ward vxanerabllUy  of  young  mem.bers  of  the 
"hippie"  world  la  clear  even  to  those  who 
doa't  accept  their  values. 

McCoy,  now  with  Black  Star  in  New  Tork. 
at  the  sanxe  time  has  a  series  of  color  photo- 
graphs on  a  newborn  baby  running  In  the 
current  Redbook. 

This  cover  picture  Is  his  third,  all  for 
Newsweek.  His  first  was  a  shot  of  a  gas- 
masked  U.S.  Marshal  in  Oxford,  Miss.,  in 
October  1982. 

McCoy,  son  of  Mrs.  Blanche  McCoy  of 
Johnson  City,  worked  at  the  Johnson  City 
Press-Chronicle  during  his  last  year  of  .high 
school,  when  he  saved  enough  money  to  buy 
his  Drat  camera. 

He  soon  left  to  take  a  photography  course 
In  New  Tork  City.  For  a  whUe  he  supported 
himself  by  working  In  the  dark  room  at  the 
Copa  Cabana  and  the  Latin  Quarter. 

He  worked  for  papers  in  Maryland  and 
Miami,  Fla..  and  for  Black  Star  In  Houston 
before  going  with  the  New  York  office. 

His  work  includes  the  photography  for  a 
young  people'B  book.  The  Model,  published 
by  McQr«w-HlU,  and  several  pictures  tor  Na- 
tional  Oeographlc'S   book.   This   England. 


With  Sergeant  Dolby  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  Allows:  - 
Remarks  by  Box.  David  C,  Dolbt,  Aftks  Rr- 

C'EIVLNG  TH^  MRDAL  OF  HONOR  AT  THR  WHITR 

House 


October  SI,  1967    1    October  31,  1967 
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Question, 
of  the  war 
States?  Does  1 
here? 

Sergeant  ] 
except  I  did 
seeing  it  on 
an  extent.  I 
niks — I  don'i 
this  Is  a  free  i 
view,  but  I  ■ 


lat  do  you  think  of  criticism 

low  that  you  are  here  In  the 

look  any  different  to  you  from 


Rmuriu  b7  SgL  David  C.  Dolby  After 
ReceiTuc  Medal  of  Honor  at  White 
Hoose 


EXTEI^ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  80CTB  CAROUKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  imiTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  seeing  daily  more  and  more  criticism 
and  open  demonstrations  against  our 
war  policy  in  Vietnam.  These  demonstra- 
tions are'dlfflcult  for  our  men  in  uniform 
to  comprehend,  and  in  many  instances 
we  are  certain  that  they  undermine  the 
morale  of  our  fighting  men  on  tlie  front- 
lines  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Recently,  Sgt.  David  C.  Dolby  was 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  at  a  cere- 
mony at  the  White  House.  After  that 
ceremony  he  was  Interviewed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  press  who  asked  specific  ques- 
tions about  criticism  of  the  war. 

It  is  to  Sergeant  Dolby's  great  credit 
that  he  spoke  conservatively  about  the 
effect  of  these  demonstrations  and  how 
the  North  Vietnamese  use  them  to  their 
own  advantage.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  propaganda 
pamphlets  that  they  leave  on  the  battle- 
field tliat  show  pictures  of  these  demon- 
strations, and  they  inform  their  own 
troops  that  the  Americans  do  not  want 
to  fight.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  when 
fresh  troops  come  down  from  the  north, 
they  think  that  they  are  going  to  win. 
They  think  that  the  demonstrations  in 
the  United  States  reflect  the  true  atti- 
tude of  our  soldiers,  and  the  sergeant 
says  this  makes  the  battle  much  harder. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  the  interview 


)LBT.  No,  It  looks  about  the  same 
rt  see  any  TV  in  Vietnam.  So 
ilevlslon,  it  seems  different  to 
Ink  that  the  original  peace- 
hold  anything  against  them — 
iountry  and  I  see  their  point  of 
ik  there  are  un-American  type 
parties,  Conu^unists  backing  them  up  with 
money  and  Uiflltratlng  them.  I  think  that 
they  don't  realize  the  damage  they  are  doing. 
The  North  Vietnamese  are  basing  their 
strategy  on  tliese  peaceniks.  They  have  pam- 
phlets, propaganda  pamphlets  they  leave  on 
the  battlefieki,  showing  pictures  of  these 
demonstratloos.  and  that's  their  whole  pro- 
gram and  wh^le  heart.  What  they  pass  on  to 
the  privates,  to  up  In  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army,  is  that  the  Americans  don't  want'to 
aght.  They  pfciy  these  peace  demonstrations 
up,  and  It  makes  it  harder  for  the  Individual 
soldier  in  Vieuiam  because  the  enemy  comes 
from  the  Norm  fresh,  thinking  he  Is  going  to 
win,  and  thal^  we  don't  want  to  be  there  and 
our  morale  IR  low,  but  It  Is  vice  versa  and 
this  makes  thi  battle  much  harder. 

Question.  What's  In  your  own  future. 
Sergeant?  Would  you  go  back  to  Vietnam? 

Sergeant  D*lbt.  I  would  like  to  go  back, 
but  I  will  b»  going  to  Pt.  Bragg,  North 
Carolina. 

Question.  A  id  what  then? 

Sergeant  Diilbt.  The  82nd  Airborne  Divi- 
sion. I  don't  k:  low  what  my  Job  will  be. 

Question.  Eo  you  plan  to  make  the  Army 
your  career?  __ 

Sergeant  D«  lbt.  I've  Iseen  thinking  about 
It,  but  I  also  ^ant  to  get  a  college  education. 
I'm  due  to  get  out  In  Pebruary  and  I'll  decide 
between  now  and  then. 

PSESS.  Than^  you. 


Fraser  Lei  ds  Liberals  on  District  of 
Co  ambia  Committee 


EXTEI^ION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENlJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NXW    TORK- 

IN  THE  HOYSE  OP  KEPRESENTATTVES 

Mondky.  October  30,  1967 

Mr.  ROSBNTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  Cbngress  has  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  EUstrict  of  Colimibla,  that  re- 
sponsibility has  often  been  neglected 
especially  by  the  liberals  In  the  House. 
But  now  Representative  Don  Phaser,  of 
Minnesota,  hus  taken  the  lead  In  making 
the  liberals  an  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee into  an  effective  force  for  pro- 
gressive government. 

A  feature  $tory  In  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Posti  told  of  Representative 
Phaser's  efforts: 

The  Hoiise  Elstrlct  Committee's  little  band 
of  usually  wilted  liberals  has  perked  up  this 
year,  in  large  part  through  the  efforts  of  a 
quiet  congressman  who  rarely  makes  a 
speech,  rarely  introduces  a  District  bill, 
rareiy  gets  his  name  in  the  news  on  District 
Issues— and  likes  It  that  way  .  ,  . 


He  has  helped  transform  the  Conunitte* 
liberals  from  a  pcattered  group  of  frustrated 
outcasts  into  a|  cohesive  and  fairly  effecUw 
bloc. 

Many  Members  appreciate  the  work  ol 
Representative  Phaser  in  helping  to 
achieve  needed  reforms  for  our  Nation's 
Capital — a  reorganization  of  the  District 
government,  an  elected  school  board  and 
Improved  revenue  legislation.  I  hope'that 
some  day  we  ican  all  join  togetlier  and 
cap  Representative  Phaser's  efforts  by 
giving  the  citizens  of  Wasliington  fuU 
home  rule.        I 

I  place  the  Article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  In  the  Record  at  this  point : 
House    Liberal^    Winning    Bigger    Role  m 
DisTBic^  OF  Columbia  Affaibs 
(Ey  Peter  MlUus) 

The  House  District  Committee's  little  band 
of  usually  vrtlteil  liberals  has  perked  up  thli 
year,  in  large  part  through  the  efforts  of  a 
quiet  oongreesman  who  rarely  makes  a  speech 
rarely  Introduce*  a  DUtrlct  bUl,  rarely  gets  hl» 
name  in  the  news  on  DUtrlct  Issues— and 
likes  It  that  way!  ^^ 

He  Is  Itep.  Donald  M.  Praser,  43-year-oM 
third  -team  Deiiocrat  from  Btinneapolis  for- 
mer  law  partner  of  Agriculture  Secretary 
Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  chief  whip  of  the  Demo- 
craUc  Study  Qroup  (the  organization  o* 
Uberal  House  Democrats)  and  a  man  more 
interested  in  tlje  backstage  than  the  front- 
page  side  of  the  legislative  art. 

When  Praser  came  to  Congress  five  yean 
ago,  he  made  an  unusual  requeet.  He  asked— 
because  home  rulers  here  asked  him  to— to 
be  put  on  the  EHstrlct  Committee. 

At  some  point  in  the  murky  process  that 
produces  Committee  assignments,  he  lost  out 
(though  he  did  get  on  Foreign  Affairs,  hli 
first  choice).  W^en  he  came  back  in  1985, 
Fraser  made  the  same  request.  That  time  b« 
got  the  District  «eat. 

In  the  time  <nce,  particularly  this  year, 
he  has  helped  transform  the  Committee 
liberals  fr«n  a  Scattered  group  of  frustrated 
outcasts  into  a  cohesive  and  fairly  effective 
bloc. 

back  tro  FUNDAMINTALS 

On  a  Committee  dominated    by  conserva- 
tive Southern  Democrats,  the  Uberals  have 
always  been  No.  p,  and  they  liad  stopped  try- 
year,  however,  they  have 

getting   t>ack   to   funda- 


Ing  harder.  Th 
made  a  comebac 

They  did   it 
mentals. 

Early  In  the  y 
for  the  first  tim 


,  five  of  the  liberals  agreed 
— ,  to  designate  aides  to  keep 
continuous  tract  of  District  legislation. 

The  aides  kept  In  touch  with  one  another, 
kept  abreast  as  best  they  could  of  what  Com- 
mittee  conservatives  were  up  to,  gathered  In- 
formation for  their  members  and  kept  them 
primed.  They  acted  almost  as  a  shadow  Dis- 
trict Committee  ataff . 

When  there  was  an  important  hearing,  the 
Uberals  made  iiure  (as  they  often  had 
neglected  to  do  bsfore)  that  they  had  a  mem- 
ber there  to  got  tjielr  point  of  view  on  record. 
deflate  wltnesse*  hostile  to  their  cauaee 
and  lead  friendly  ones  on. 

Before  an  Important  vote,  the  liberals  met 
and  thrashed  outia  position. 

GEtTIMG    PROXIES 

When  the  vote  |anaUy  came,  they  had  their 
members  present;.  When  they  couldn't  get  a 
munber,  they  got  his  proxy. 

In  token  recognition  of  the  District's  Negro 
majority,  the  Dtstrict  Committee  has  two 
Negro  members.  Rep.  WUllam  L.  Dawson  of 
Chicago  and  Be^.  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Sr.,  of 
Detroit.  I 

It  Is  one  of  th^  little  pecuUarltles  of  Dis- 
trict Government  that  Dawson  never  comei 
to  District  Committee  meetings,  and  Diggi 
rarely  does.  In  tl|e  past,  the  two  Democrati 
usually  had  Jiist  ^n  written  off.  This  ye«, 


m  the  major  Uberal-conservatlve  confronta- 
t^MC  the  Uberals  sou^t  their  proxies.  In 
pi-y'  case,  at  least,  they  got  them. 

one  of  the  Uberals  says,  perhaps  a  bit  too 
ontimistlcally: 

"We  know  where  we  are  on  a  bill  now. 
We're  not  Just  getting  beat  and  waiting  for 
the  Senate  (District  Committee)  to  baU  us 
out.  We're  not  going  in  at  the  last  minute 
with  a  couple  of  guys  who  aren't  prepared 
god  getting  rolled  over  like  we  used  to." 

The  liberals  split  up  the  work.  On  the  crime 
Mil,  which  the  conservatives  agreed  to  soften 
■omewbat  this  year,  the  main  burden  fell  to 
B^.  Brock  Adams  (D-Wash.) ,  a  boyish-look- 
ing, small  but  combative  former  prosecutor 
from  Seattle.  But  on  revenue,  reorganization 
and  the  elected  school  board  bill,  where  the 
Uberals  also  won  signiflcant  victories,  Praser 
vas  the  central  figure.  Lanky  and  Irreverent 
Sep.  Andrew  Jacobs  Jr.,  a  Democrat  from 
Indianapolis,  also  occasionally  took  a  hand. 

On  the  Republican  side,  solid  help  came 
from  two  Maryl&nders,  urbane,  respected 
foartta-termer  Rep.  caiarles  MoC.  Mathias 
and  dependable  Montgomery  Ooimty  fresh- 
man Bep.  Gilbert  Gude,  and,  especially  in  the 
reorganization  fight,  from  veteran  Rep.  Prank 
J.  Borton  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

On  some  Issues,  the  liberals  were  able  to 
make  alliances  with  other  Republicans,  most 
Importantly  with  ranking  OOP  member 
Ancher  Nelsen,  whom  Praser  knew  from  Min- 
nesota. Nelsen  when  he  went  along  with 
the  UI>erals  (usually  Just  part  way) ,  brought 
other  Republican  votes  behind  him. 

OOKMITTraC    ASSIGNBIENTS 

The  liberals,  Praser  chiefly,  also  got  in- 
volved in  the  basic  and  delicate  business  of 
getting  more  of  their  fellows  on  the  Com- 
mittee. The  District  Committee  is  at  best  a 
second  committee  for  most  members. 

Praser  persuaded  Adame  and  Jacobs  to 
eome  on  the  Committee  when  the  present 
ODDgreas  convened  10  months  ago. 

He  and  others  tried  to  g«t  a  Uberal  assigned 
to  the  Democratic  seat  left  vacant  by  Mls- 
ilaslppl's  John  Bell  Williams  when  Williams 
went  home  to  run  for  governor  this  year. 

The  liberals'  candidate  was  Rep.  Thomas 
IL  Bees  of  Los  Angeles.  The  man  who  got 
the  seat  was  Rep.  E.  S.  Johnny  Walker  of 
New  Mezioo,  a  conservative. 

SOUTHERN    BLOC 

Contested  committee  seats  are  like  any- 
tiling  else— they  are  prizes  to  be  bartered  for. 
The  Democratic  leadership  has  to  try  to  keep 
the  Southerners  as  happy  as  any  other  group, 
pertiape  happier,  and  Praser  observes  wryly 
that  "the  District  Committee  balance  never 
reaUy  changes  that  much." 

Actually,  there  are  only  seven  Southern 
Dmocrats  left  on  the  Committee  (out  of  25 
niembers,  14  of  them  Democrats),  and  one 
Southern  Republican  of  like  views,  Rep. 
Joel  T.  Broyhill  of  VU-glnia  And  the  South- 
erners feel  keenly  the  loss  of  Howard  W. 
Smith  (D-Va.) ,  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  second-ranking  Democrat  and 
clilaf  Southern  web-spinner  on  the  District 
Committee  untU  his  defeat  In  last  year's 
elecUons. 

But  the  Southerners  (who,  as  contrasted 
to  the  Uberals,  are  also  mainly  small-town 
or  oountxy  men)  make  up  in  seniority  what 
toey  lack  In  numbers. 

"^  chairman.  Rep.  John  L.  McMillan,  la 
from  South  Carolina.  Rep.  Thomas  G.  Aber- 
nethy  of  Mississippi  U  now  number  two  man; 
Sep.  John  Dowdy  of  Texas  is  No.  6,  and  Bep. 
"••U  L.  Whltener  of  North  Carolina,  No.  6. 

Southerners— Abemethy,  Dowdy  and 
Whitsner— still  serve  as  chairmen  of  three 
«  tte  five  DUtrict  suboommlttees  (though 
m  the  last  Congress,  with  Judge  Smith  serv- 
ing, they  had  four) . 

House  District  subcommittees  don't  have 
^«»i  subjects,  like  health  or  highways  or 
wme  or  education.  They  Just  have  numbers. 
WitilaUows  Mcimian  to  refer  bills  to 
■wenever  subcommittee  he  wants  to. 


A  NKW  OFKNnre 

Another  Committee  seat  will  probably  faU 
vacant  this  winter,  when  Democrat  Abraham 
J.  Multer,  one  of  the  few  liberals  with  sig- 
niflcant seniority.  Is  expected  to  win  a  state 
Supreme  Court  Judgeship  In  New  Tork  and 
resign  from  Congress. 

Praser  was  born  in  Minneapolis,  where  his 
father  was  dean  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota Law  School  (after  serving  as  dean  o( 
the  George  Washington  University  Law 
School  here). 

He  received  both  his  bachelor's  and  law 
degrees  at  Minnesota,  Joined  a  law  firm  in 
1948  (another  partner  was  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commissioner  Lee  Loevinger) ,  be- 
came active  in  Mlrmesota's  highly  Ideological 
Democratic  politics  and  served  as  State  sen- 
ator from  Minneapolis'  university  district 
from  1954  to  1962. 

He  ran  for  Congress  in  1962  against  Walter 
Judd,  and  won  with  6L6  per  cent  of  the  vote. 
He  got  80  per  cent  in  the  1964  landslide.  58 
last  year. 

Fraser.  who  now  lives  with  his  wife  and 
five  children  In  a  Southwest  Washington 
apartment,  generally  votes  the  Uberal  line  on 
national  issues. 

On  Distrtot  matters,  he  would  Uke  most  to 
vote  himself  out  <rf  a  Job  and  give  the  city 
home  rule.  Lacking  that,  he  is  generally  con- 
tent to  support  District  bills  the  White  House 
and  District  Biiildlng  sent  to  the  Hill. 

He  is  imder  no  illusions  about  the  past  10 
montlis:  the  Committee  conservatives  stUl 
have  the  votes.  But  the  liberals,  he  thinks, 
have  become  less  doctrinaire  and  are  a  Uttle 
more  respected  and  effective  In  the  Commit- 
tee. 

"We  used  to  Just  beat  our  heads  against 
the  wall,"  he  says.  "Now  the  Committee  has 
become  a  Uttle  more  fluid." 


Address  by  Senator  Holland  Before  the 
62d  Annoal  CoBTentioB,  Golf  Intra- 
Coastal  Canal  AssociatioB,  Jackion- 
TiUe,Ha. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  October  31,  1987 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  In- 
formative address  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  at  Jacksonville,  Pla.,  on 
October  30, 1967,  entitled  "The  Contribu- 
tion of  Manmade  Navigation  Projects." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THK  CONTRIBTmON'  ow  Manmads  Navication 

Projects 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  welcome  your 
Association,  for  Its  first  convention  In  the 
Sunshine  State  of  Florida — indeed  its  first 
convention  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

I  believe  It  most  fitting  that  you  selected 
the  City  of  JacksonvUle  for  this  meeting  as 
this  will  be  the  linking  up  point  of  the  Gulf 
Intracoastal  Canal  by  way  of  the  Cross-Plo- 
Ida  Barge  Canal  with  the  Atlantic  Intercoast- 
al  Waterway  which  extends  some  1456  mUes 
from  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  to  Miami.  With- 
in a  few  years,  when  the  Intracoastal  Water- 
way from  St.  Marks  to  Tampa  Bay  Is  com- 
pleted, the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway, 
which  now  extends  from  BrownsviUe,  Texas, 
to  St.  Marks  on  the  West  Coast — a  distance 


of  some  1116  miles — wlU  be  over  1400  miles 
long.  The  completion  of  the  Cross  State 
lOarge  Canal  will  save  a  distance  of  more 
than  600  miles  an  will  eUminate  the  hazard- 
out  route  around  the  Florida  Keys  and  open 
up  an  intracoastal  system  from  New  Jersey 
to  the  Mexican  border — a  system  of  over 
2500  miles  of  protected  waterways.  Here  will 
be  the  point  of  connection  of  waterway  sys- 
tems which  extend  into  34  states. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  those  present  today 
that  water  transportation  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  our  nation's  development  since  the 
day  of  the  earliest  settlements  along  the 
East  Coast. 

And  speaking  of  the  East  Coast.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  you  are  less  than  40 
miles  north  of  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  city 
in  the  continental  United  States.  It  was  es- 
tablished by  Pedro  Menendez  d'Aviles,  who 
landed  there  and  took  possession  of  Florida, 
September  8,  1565,  In  the  name  of  King 
Philip  n  of  Spain.  He  named  the  town  San 
Augustin  in  honor  of  the  Saint  upon  whose 
day  the  first  fleet  had  sighted  the  Florida 
Co^t. 

Prior  to  the  coming  of  Menendez,  Jean 
Rlbault  and  his  French  Huguenots,  saiUng 
the  coast  of  Florida,  came  to  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Johns  River  which  they  named  "May 
River"  in  commemoration  of  the  day.  May  1, 
1562,  when  discovery  was  made.  There  they 
erected  a  stone  column  bearing  the  Arms  of 
France,  and  later  established  Fort  Caroline 
in  honor  of  Charles  IX  of  Prance,  smd  set 
about  the  establishment  of  Protestant  New 
France. 

Somewhat  earlier  in  1512,  Ponce  de  Leon, 
In  search  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth, '  flrst 
made  land  on  Sunday,  March  27,  but  did  not 
set  foot  upon  Its  shores  untU  the  and  of 
April  at  a  spot  beUeved  to  be  a  short  distance 
north  of  St.  Augustine.  Having  flrst  come 
upon  the  coast  on  Palm  Sunday,  Pascua  Flor- 
ida, as  it  was  caUed  In  Spanish,  he  gave  to 
his  Buy posed  island  the  name  "Florida". 
Hlstovalso  tells  us  that  Ponce  de  Leon  was 
the  At  to  envision  the  posslbUlty  of  a 
canal  mnea  the  State  of  Florida  and  that 
some  300  years  later  this  vision  was  i«- 
klndled  by  Andrew  Jackson.  £ 

The  foresight  and  leadership  of  mc3i  great 
Americans  as  Governor  WlUiam  P.  Duval, 
and  I  include  among  them  Clarence  Holland, 
another  Holland  but  unfortunately  not  re- 
lated to  me,  and  Roy  Miller  who  played  such 
a  vital  role  In  the  buldlng  of  the  Intercoastal 
Canal  since  its  Inception  on  August  8,  1905, 
have  aided  materlaUy  in  the  conservation, 
preservation  and  development  of  our  sou 
and  water  resources.  Governor  Duval,  In  ad- 
dressing the  Territorial  Legislative  CouncU 
Of  Florida  In  1824  said: 

"The  bold  and  navigable  rivers  which  run 
thro'  ovir  Territory  will  be  more  valuable 
than  mines  of  gold." 

The  vision  and  the  development  of  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  has  very  greatly  ex- 
ceeded exptectations  as  the  annual  commerce 
carried  on  the  Canal  Is  approximately^ 
times  what  It  was  forecast  at  the  time  the 
waterway  was  authorized  some  40  years  ago 
and  it  has  achieved  the  phenomenal  high 
ratio  of  benefits-to-cost  of  26.0  to  1. 

If  you  would  picture  a  map  before  you, 
you  would  see  that  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Canal  connects  up  with  major  developed 
river  systems,  8\ich  as  the  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  and  in  addition  the  proposed  or 
authorized  development  of  the  Trinity  and 
Appalacbicola  Rivers.  These,  In  turn,  are 
Unked  with  other  major  systems,  such  as 
the  Ohio,  Tennessee.  Missouri.  Arkansas,  smd 
Illinois  and  with  the  Intercoastal  Canals. 
This  great  inland  waterway  system  is  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  continued  growth  of 
our  nation.  It  helps  to  bring  about  the  in- 
crease in  the  gross  national  product  so  neces- 
sary to  maintain  our  ever-expanding  popu- 
lation and  keep  our  economy  in  balance. 

In  the  early  pioneer  years  of  our  country 
In  the  1700'B.  the  river  was  the  American 
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bl^way  as  there  were  few  roads  and  no  rail- 
roads. With  tbe  passing  of  time,  tbe  rlTera 
no  longer  were  tbe  only  arteries  of  commerce 
but  became  only  a  segment,  a  highly  lo^xir- 
tant  segment,  in  an  Integrated  national 
transportation  system  which  Is  parttcnlarly 
adapted  to  moving  large  quantities  In  bulk 
at  low  eoet. 

The  navigation  benefits  we  enjoy  from 
our  water  resources  have  Increased  as  our 
water  systems  have  moved  from  limited 
transportation  usage  to  controlled  usage. 
Likewise,  by  tbe  employment  of  multi-pur- 
pose water  development  we  have  made  possi- 
ble the  wise  use  and  re-use  of  this  priceless 
water  resource. 

Tbls  development  has  been  a  major  factor 
In  tbe  transformation  of  our  coiintry  from  a 
wilderness  to  a  nation  of  great  national  com- 
merce and  Its  continued  virile  growth.  This 
continued  expansion  of  the  American  econ- 
omy requires  continued  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  our  water  resoiiroes  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  field  of  navigation  Improve- 
ments. 

Great  credit  goes  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
In  the  development  and  control  of  this  re- 
source. In  my  opinion  they  have  performed 
»  moet  commendable  Job,  and  I  might  say 
that  here  In  Jacksonville  we  have  a  District 
Engineer,  Colonel  Tabb,  who  has  perfcHined 
a  great  j<>b.  and  we  are  Indeed  pleased  that 
be  Is  here. 

I^e  know,  for  It  has  been  proven,  during 
tbe  development  ot  our  water  resources  In  the 
some  140  odd  years  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  carried  forward  o\ir  public 
works  programs,  that  monies  Invested  In 
these  programs  have  been  returned  many 
fold.  Juat  think  of  progress  made  since  tbe 
steamship  "Oreat  Eastern",  the  famous 
"great  iron  ship",  cross  the  Atlantic  in  the 
1890b  when  Portland,  Maine,  was  the  only 
American  harbor  that  could  receive  her. 

Yee,  we  have  made  great  strides  imd  as  a. 
result  of  the  visions  of  great  men — and  great 
leaders — ^you  have  played  a  vastly  Important 
part  In  developing  the  most  prosperous  na- 
tion In  the  world,  and  the  g^reat  efforts  and 
entbuslaatlc  support  of  groups  and  associa- 
tions such  as  yours  have  played  a  major  part 
In  providing  the  means  for  such  achievement 
by  constantly  urging  the  continued  improve- 
ment and  enlargement  of  our  waterway 
syatems. 

This  activity  must  be  carried  on  most 
Tlgorously  In  the  future  In  order  that  we 
may  keep  pace  with  otir  ever-expanding 
growth.  Tbe  Bureau  of  the  Census  projects 
the  population  of  our  nation  for  19T7  at 
233  million  and  for  the  year  2000  at  350 
million — almost  twice  tbe  population  of  1960. 
This  expansion  in  population,  coupled  with 
the  projection  of  our  gross  national  product 
which  exceeded  $700  billion  last  year  and  Is 
estimated  at  about  $1,000  billion,  or  one 
trillion  dollars,  in  1976  and  at  $2  trUlion  in 
the  year  2000,  which  is  about  triple  that  of 
1066. 

These  startling  figures  point  up  the  neces- 
■Ity  for  continued  improvement  in  all  modes 
of  tranq)ortatlon.  Not  only  miist  our  water- 
ways be  Unproved,  but  improvement  of  the 
railroads,  the  perennial  objectors  to  water- 
way development  and  of  the  highways,  also, 
must  be  accomplished. 

As  to  the  railroads,  this  becomes  apparent 
when  we  compare  the  freight  load  carried  by 
rail  facilities  dxirlng  World  War  n  which  was 
about  740  billion  ton-miles  to  an  estimated 
requirement  in  1976  of  one  trillion  ton  miles 
of  freight  haulage  per  year  and  by  the  year 
2000  some  two  trillion  ton-miles. 

TTiis  ever-increasing  demand  for  trans- 
portation of  the  production  of  physical  goods, 
which  Increaaed  from  1969  to  1964  by  17.6 
percent,  shows  very  clearly  tbe  need  for  con- 
stant Improrement  of  rail  facilities.  The  In- 
ability of  the  railroads  to  meet  traffic  de- 
mands la  evldeneed  by  the  Interstate  Oom- 
xnaroe  Coomilaalon  reports  that  on  some  days 
In  19M  thera  was  a  shortage  of  15.000  freight 


cars  and  t  understand  the  backlog  of  orders 
placed  for  freight  cars  with  the  builders 
grew  66  percent  in  one  year— May  1965  to 
May  1066. 

To  me.  It  is  i>erfectly  obvloiis  that  the 
projected  demands  will  require  vital  steps  In 
order  to  balance  our  transportation  needs 
and  it  is  i«>parent  that  the  railroads  will  not 
be  able  to  carry  the  projected  traffic.  There- 
fore, the  oaily  other  mode  of  bulk  transporta- 
tion whlck  can  be  substituted  for  or  consid- 
ered for  lelleving  this  demand  is  the  great 
river  systlems  and  our  inland  waterways 
which  ar»  uniquely  adaptable  for  the  mass 
movement  of  bulk  commodities  at  low  cost. 
The  use  of  such  resources  will  aid  in  the  cre- 
ation of  Jebs  for  the  estimated  additional  25 
million  persons  who  will  be  added  to  our  la- 
bor force  tty  the  year  1980. 

The  some  26,000  miles  of  improved  water- 
ways have  brought  with  them  industrial 
exp>an8ion  along  their  routes  involving  more 
than  6000  plants  which  have  provided  jobs 
and  payrolls,  opened  up  new  markets,  stimu- 
lated genoral  business  activity  and  enlarged 
the  publlf  tax  base,  which  is  vitally  im- 
portant ttKlay  when  we  are  having  great 
budgetary  problems.  And  when  we  mention 
budgetary  problems  to  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress these  days  it  brings  on  an  Immediate 
headache.  This  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  one 
friend  asl^ng  another:  "Are  you  saving  any 
money  sliice  you  started  yotir  budget  sys- 
tem?" An4  bis  friend  replied:  "Sure,  by  the 
time  we  have  balanced  it  up  every  evening 
it  Is  too  late  to  go  anywhere."  I  wish  that 
the  budgetary  problems  of  the  Congress  were 
that  simple  of  solution. 

These  man-made  waterways  have  stimu- 
lated greatly  competition  with  the  railroads 
and  have  neeulted  in  reduced  rail  rates  where 
such  competition  Is  present.  This  is  readily 
apparent  if  comparison  is  made  of  rail  rates 
between  pwints  where  water  transportation  is 
available  with  those  areas  in  which  the  rail- 
roads operate  but  do  not  compete  with  water 
transportation . 

As  o\ir  daUon  was  being  founded,  writing 
in  the  Pe<ierallst,  James  Madison,  John  Jay 
and  Alexander  Hamilton  all  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  federal  improvement  of  trans- 
{Ktrtatlon  facilities.  Madison  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that: 

"Notlilng  which  tends  to  facUitate  the 
Intercourse  between  States  can  be  deemed 
unworthy  lof  public  care."  (The  Federalist, 
Mo.  42)       1 

Madison  further  stated : 

"Intercourse  throughout  the  Union  will  be 
fa<illltated, .  .  .  The  communications  between 
the  westeiki  and  the  Atlantic  districts  and 
between  various  parts  of  each  will  be  ren- 
dered more  and  more  easy  by  the  nximerous 
canals  with  which  the  beneflcience  of  nature 
has  intersected  our  country  and  which  art 
finds  it  so  little  difficult  to  connect  and  com- 
plete." (James  Madison  c^.  cit.  No.  14). 

These  views,  as  expressed  by  James  Madi- 
son, are  even  more  relevant  today  than  they 
were  then  land  the  pursuit  of  continued  de- 
velopment of  our  waterways  has  now  become 
an  inbereolt  part  of  our  economy. 

Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  will 
continue,  with  the  help  of  organizations  such 
as  yours,  to  seek  necessary  authorizations 
and  appropriations  to  insure  the  full  develop- 
ment of  oiur  water  resources.  We  are  now 
doing  all  we  can,  in  the  face  of  the  strained 
current  flseal  situation,  attributable  in  great 
part  to  the  Vietnam  situation,  to  provide 
adequately  for  continued  improvement  of  our 
waterways, 

I  am  »\]te  that  you  are  all  aware  of  the 
action  now  being  taken  by  the  Congress  in 
regard  to  the  Public  W^ks  Appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  lliese  appropriations  do 
not  provide  all  we  would  like,  tmder  the  elr- 
cumstancea  we  have  had  to  face  up  to.  Being 
mindful  o(  the  need  to  continue  vital  proj- 
ects as  weE  as  to  make  new  starts,  we  have 
done  the  l>e>t  possible.  Senator  calender  ot 
Louisiana  has  been  our  great  and  inspiring 
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leader  In  thl  i  wort.  I  might  say  that  I  wogji 
have  liked  to  have  seen  additional  funds  pir 
vided  for  tbe  Cross-Florida  Barge  Can^i  h 
order  to  Instire  Its  completion  In  1974,  bo* 
three  years  behind  its  original  scbedulM 
completion  4late.  As  many  of  you  are  prob. 
ably  aware,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Indicated 
a  capability  t>f  $20  million  for  the  project  (« 
fiscal  1968.  however,  the  budget  recommeB- 
dation  was  for  $11.4  million  and  this  flruR 
will  be  in  the  final  bill.  Again,  here  is  a  etie 
in  pomt  whfre  additional  funds  can  be  iia. 
tifled,  yet  i$nder  our  present  burdensome 
fiscal  condition  some  givmg  has  to  take  pUce 
to  provide  f^  a  needed,  rounded-out,  oTer- 
all  program. 

I  am  not  Pleased  nor  am  I  unhappy  abow 
tlUs  for  our  field  is  Just  one  of  the  many  im- 
portant  proo-anu  for  which  our  nation  most 
provide.  I  do  feti  It  is  Important  that  itepi 
be  taken  to'  insure  that  once  a  project  li 
funded  for  donstruction,  the  Engineen  may 
adhere  to  tl)eir  completion  schedules  and  I 
hasten  to  sa^  I  do  not  blame  the  Engineen 
for  delays  i*  completion  for  in  moet  catei 
such  is  the  lesult  of  actions  taken  by  hlghe 
authority  in  ^  refusing  to  recommend  the  ip. 
propria tion  df  adequate  funds  or  In  the  with- 
holding or  deferment  of  the  allocation  of 
funds  approbrlated  by  the  Congress. 

One  last  oolnt  I  would  like  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  contribution  of  man-made 
navigation  facilities: 

Much  is  said,  particularly  by  the  varlotu 
conservation,  groups — to  the  effect  that  the 
building  ofj  our  waterways  destroys  the 
beauty  of  the  areas  where  improvements  an 
made.  Let  me  say  unphatically  that  I  an 
deeply  inter^ted  in  the  conservation  move- 
ment and  was  instrvunental  in  establlshlof 
the  Everglades  National  Park  which  was  be- 
gun when  I  was  Oovemor  and  finally  came 
Into  being  after  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  ahaU 
continue  to  be  an  ardent  conservationist 
Certainly,  there  is  something  to  say  on  tbk 
point — not  dnly  because  of  temporary  con- 
struction sca^s,  but  likewise  In  contrast  with 
the  early  days  of  the  nation  when  inhabited 
areas  were  built  In  the  wilderness,  and  later 
abandoned  because  of  changing  times  and 
lack  of  transportation,  the  development  of 
our  Inland  waterways  has  brought  with  Ittbi 
repopulatioU)  of  nutny  areas  which  now  pro- 
vide, as  a  r^ult  of  water  facilities,  cbeap 
rates  of  trabsportation.  Those  redeveloped 
areas  and  the  industries  which  accompao; 
them  cannot  have  all  the  character  of  un- 
touched nature.  But  I  have  also  seen,  as  hai« 
many  of  yoi^  who  have  traversed  the  Inland 
Waterways,  Imuch  beautiful  scenery  that 
heretofore  was  unseen  and  unenjoyed  due  ta 
the  difficulty  in  reachmg  it.  Now  mllUooi 
may  enjoy  it.  One  such  area  which  I  shall 
mention — and  there  are  many  others— Is  the 
great  dismal  swamp  in  North  Carolina—  onec 
second  in  size  and  inaccessibility  to  the  Ertr- 
glades.  Here^  besides  Ma  average  cltlsem 
skilled  foresters,  geologists,  botanists  and 
zoologists  no|w  find  an  ideal  opportunity  to 
observe  natuf'e  at  its  best. 

Anyone  wtio  has  seen  and  enjoyed  tlH' 
Indescribable  beauties  of  manmade  lakes  Is 
Tennessee,  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  b 
many,  many  other  places  in  our  nation,  wlD 
have  to  acknowledge  that  our  program  h* 
helped  to  create  beautiful  scenery  of  Incal- 
culable value  to  America. 

These  great  Inland  waterways  which  w 
shall  continue  to  Improve,  In  addition  totMr 
need  for  our  Industrial  growth  prw* 
boundless  recreational  facilities  for  fl»l>»- 
man,  sportssfien  and  boat  enthusiasts,  in* 
speaking  of  both  the  pleasing  and  tbe  eco- 
nomic side  of  life,  the  marinas  and  othei  *• 
cUities  which  have  come  Into  being  for  tt» 
enjoyment  and  pleasure  of  a  great  numb* 
of  our  citizens  also  provide  a  means  of  MC 
ployment  to  Qiany. 

In  dosing  I  want  to  stress  that  msay  f{ 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  long '  reco^jj" 
that  there  is  no  physical  asset  more  ▼*'*"*' 
to  otir  nation  than  our  water  resouron.  "• 


(ODttnued  development  of  these  resources  la 
j^^^ttr'  to  cmx  future.  Their  development 
gjdto  to  our  national  strength.  Any  attempt 
to  teatrict  such  Improvement  by  estabUsh- 
|M  unrealistic  criteria  for  the  economic 
ffalnatlon  of  waterway  projects  or  the  im- 
pg^tion  of  tolls  or  user  charges,  either  by 
„^uIation  or  legislation,  will  be  met  head-on 
by  those  of  us  who  believe  that  unrestricted 
ufe  of  our  vast  Inland  waterway  system  la 
■MBtlal  to  our  national  Interest.  Tour 
friends  in  tbe  Congress  will  fight  all  pro- 
poMls  of  this  nature. 

But  it  is  most  Important  that  your  or- 
ganisation and  the  many  other  groups  com- 
mitted to  the  continued  development  of  our 
Inland  waterways  maintain  a  constant  alert 
aplnst  such  rash  proposals.  To  date  you 
bare  done  a  fine  Job,  but  this  Is  no  time  for 
relaxation.  Together  we  have  strength  and 
determination  to  defeat  the  constant  efforts 
In  certain  quarters  to  impose  unrealistic  re- 
ftrlctions  on  waterway  users.  We  must  con- 
ttnua  to  moblll2«  oiu-  forces  and  stand  at-the- 
nady  to  exert  our  united  strength  against 
ttasa  proposals  which  are  definitely  not  in 
tbe  national  interest. 


Carins  for  )^taam'i  Orpluuu 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  30,  1967 

Mr.  O-HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  Include  the  following 
■rUcIe  from  Our  Sunday  Visitor: 

Wata  Too  Bust  To  Mabcr:  We've  Got 
AN  Okphanagb 
(By  Glenn  A.  McCtirdy) 

Hswka  and  doves.  Peace  nuirchers  and 
eounter  marchers.  Escalation  and  the  credl- 
bUltj  gap.  Draft  card  burning  and  Martin 
lAttMT  KUig.  These  are  the  stories  which 
sttmnind  the  most  controversial  war  In  the 
Ustory  of  the  United  States. 

On  every  level  of  communications  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  continues  in  a  fog  of  prt>- 
poaala  and  accusatlMis,  the  heavy-handed 
diama  of  big  headlines.  News,  almost  by  defl- 
■'*'**.  •■  bad  news.  But  on  a  much  more 
motet  level  this  unhappy  confrontation  be- 
tween East  and  West  can  produce  an  active 
tarolTament  that  holds  some  hope  for  the 
future  of  mankind  on  this  planet.  When  peo- 
Jto  are  working  to  help  other  people  there  la 
nope,  but  few  headlines. 

Ust  spring  the  undergraduates  of  St.  Jo- 
•yn's  OoUege  m  f  hUadelphla,  through  the 
■tati  o(  an  alumnus  now  staUoned  with 
•M  Alp  Pbroe  In  Vietnam,  became  involved 
Utta  war  Ui  the  most  poaltive  way  possible, 
tan'  worked  to  diminish  pain  and  Increase 
Kipe.  In  short,  they  quietly  adopted  an 
orphanage. 

'Or  over  a  month  virtually  every  organlza- 
«*  on  the  St.  Joseph's  campus  (1,800 
woog)  raised  money  to  support  their  new 
WW,  the  Stella  Maria  (Star  of  the  Sea)  or- 
^«ge  In  Dan  Nang.  After  two  dances,  a  car 
»««n.  apedal  movies,  and  selUng  chances  on 
L^!,^*''  '^^^^  Pennsylvania,  they  present- 
«rrmy8  Tots"  (the  established  SteUa 
«m  ftmd)  with  a  check  for  $1,500,  with 
"wra  to  come, 

ti^i2^»v^l**'^*™  ''*™«  *o  St.  Joeeph-s 
y«^the  letters  of  an  alumnua,  Lt.  James 
^T*to.  dass  Of  1964,  who  was  then  on  a 
S.  J!.'^  *"  '  '''^•'  actions  officer  with  the 
JJ^  Tactical   Contrel   Squadron   near   Da 

men  apend  their  frae  time  hen 


watching  the  days  fall  from  the  calendar." 
said  Lt.  ToUn.  "while  othera  read,  watch 
endleaa  movlea  or  take  correspondence 
courses  to  klU  the  time.  I  Uke  to  beUeve  I 
spend  some  of  my  thne  trying  to  help  as 
much  as  possible." 

During  his  first  months  of  duty  be  spent 
his  off-duty  hours  teaching  English  in  Viet- 
namese schools  or  supplying  hospitals  in  Da 
Nang  with  drugs  and  medical  supplies  or  ar- 
ranging informal  athletic  programs  between 
the  i>eople  of  this  war-ravaged  country-and 
the  OIs. 

"But  my  deepest  concern  has  always  been 
for  the  homeless  children  who  are  Innocent 
victims  of  this  tragedy,"  said  Lt.  Tobln. 

He  outlined  these  feelings  in  a  long  letter 
to  hia  former  campua  commander  at  St. 
Joeeph'a,  Lt.  Col.  Daniel  J.  Boyle,  director  of 
Aerospace  Studies.  Lt.  Tobln's  Initial  request 
was  for  the  support  of  the  Air  Force  detach- 
ment on  campus,  but  the  story  of  SteUa  Marls 
quickly  spread  throughout  the  college. 

Lt.  Tobln  describes  his  meeting  with  the 
nuns  of  Stella  Maris  as  follows: 

"We  were  approached  by  two  tiny  Viet- 
namese nuns  who  Indicated  they  were  look- 
ing for  garbage  to  feed  their  'pigs'.  We 
watched  them  scavenging  through  the  gar- 
bage pails  behind  our  mess  hall.  Nothing 
escaped  their  himting  eyes  and  everything 
edible  to  man  or  beast  was  stuffed  into  the 
small  baga  they  carried.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  these  scraps  weren't  meant  only 
for  these  mysterious  'pigs'  for  the  Sisters  were 
especially  looking  for  dry  cream  products. 
A  young  airman  fluent  in  French  spoke  with 
them  and  we  mvited  them  into  the  Com- 
mander's (Lt.  Col.  Fred  Faupel)  office.  Every- 
one began  to  offer  help." 

The  story  of  the  orphanage,  a  crude  build- 
ing comparable  only  to  perhaps  American 
livestock  shelters  is  a  simple  one  and  It  Is 
the  story  of  a  saint.  Sister  Angela,  mother  su- 
periOT  of  Stella  Maris,  fled  from  Hanoi  with 
three  other  nuns  and  crossed  miles  of  moun- 
tainous Jimgles  until  they  reached  Da  Nang 
and  the  sea.  They  owned  only  the  clothes  they 
wore,  but  brick  by  brick  they  constructed 
a  amall  haven  for  the  lost  children  of  their 
world.  They  planted  the  seeds  for  what  could 
someday  be  an  orphanage.  As  word  of  their 
presence  spread  to  nearby  villages,  their 
mission  of  love  was  fulfilled  in  the  pitiful 
form  of  an  undernourished  and  maimed  child 
left  in  the  clearing  out^de  their  shelter. 
Three  days  later  this  chUd  died.  The  only 
hope  they  could  give  him  was  their  love. 

Today  the  nuns  of  Stella  Maria  are  car- 
ing for  96  children  of  all  faiths.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  620th  Squadron  they  are  able 
to  feed,  clothe  and  provide  medical  treat- 
ment for  this  entire  family.  The  goals  of  the 
present  are  being  met,  but  the  future  Is 
always  uncertain. 

"Theira  is  a  big  project  for  people  with  big 
hearts,"  wrote  Lt.  Tbbln.  "They  mvist  be  able 
to  save  for  tomorrow.  Drugs,  medicine  and 
vitamins  are  the  things  we  need  most.  Last 
spring  36  children  died  because  of  a  measles 
epidemic.  I  hope  this  letter  will  help." 

It  did.  New  Tork  City  waa  the  center  for 
a  "March  for  Peace"  several  months  ago.  The 
atudenta  at  St.  Joeeph'a  couldn't  attend; 
they  had  to  take  care  of  an  orphanage. 


Egyptian  War  Crimes  Go  Unponished 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF  TOXtrEasXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATIVKS 
Tuesday,  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long  and 
bitter  cMl  war  In  Yemen  has  now  be- 
come a  struggle  between  the  people  of 


that  small  near  eastern  country  and  a 
puppet  regime  kept  in  power  by  Egyptian 
troops  and  armaments. 

Yemeni  charges  that  Egjrptlans  are 
using  poik)n  gas  have  been  documented 
officially  by  the  International  Red  Cross. 
One  such  case  involved  the  ixn^ulation 
of  an  entire  village,  including  the  chil- 
dren, all  killed  by  nerve  gas  coming  from 
cannlsters  bearing  Russian  markings. 

So  far.  President  Johnson  has  demon- 
strated no  interest  in  taking  the  least 
action  to  have  these  particularly  barbar- 
ous crimes  against  humanity  punished. 
How  Idng  the  administration  will  con- 
tinue to  ignore  this  pressing  moral  re- 
sponsibility remains  unclear,  but  our 
duty  is  clear. 

Syndicated  columnist  Rosooe  Prum- 
mond  hsis  written  an  open  letter  to  our 
UJ>I.  Ambassador,  Arthur  Goldberg,  on 
this  subject.  Because  of  its  relevance,  and 
the  valuable  information  it  contains,  I 
Include  It  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord: » 

Letter  to  Mr.  Goldberg 
(By  Roscoe  Drununond) 

AfiTHini  J.  OoiJ>BEBC, 

V.S.  Ambassador  to  United  Nationt. 

Dear  Mb.  Ambassador  :  In  yotir  recent  state- 
ment you  express  "strong  concern"  over 
Egypt's  use  of  poison  gas  in  Yemen,  but  an- 
nounce that  the  VS.  "is  not  talcing  the  lead" 
in  bringing  the  issue  before  tbe  umted  Na- 
tionfi. 

In  aU  candor,  Mr.  Ambassador,  why  not? 

Tou  say  "we  are  deeply  disturbed"  but 
prefer  to  let  somebody  else  take  tbe  Initia- 
tive. 

In  all  candor,  is  a  let-someone-else-do-lt 
poUcy  good  enough  for  the  United  States  of 
America  In  a  nuttter  which  Involves  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Treaty,  transgression  of 
the  U.N.  Charter,  and  a  heinous  offense 
againat  humanity? 

Isn't  this  the  kind  of  International  crime 
which  the  U.N.  was  created  to  deal  with  and 
which  the  U.N.  is  capable  of  dealing  with? 

But  the  U.N.  can  do  nothing  unless  the 
issue  is  brought  before  it. 

Is  It  really  good  enough  for  the  United 
States  to  pursue  a  course  of  let-aomeone- 
else-do-it? 

You  know  aa  do  the  rest  of  tia  that  under 
preaent  circumatances  nobody  elae  la  Roing 
to  do  it.  * 

The  Yemeni  people  who  are  being  gaa- 
bombed  can't  get  their  proteet  to  the  U.N. 
becatise  their  government  doea  not  repre- 
sent them.  The  present  Yemeni  government 
either  approves  the  use  of  poison  gas  against 
its  dissident  people  or  is  so  completely  the 
tool  of  Cairo  that  it  cant  do  otherwise. 

And  it  seems  clear  that  no  other  govern- 
ment Is  going  to  stand  up  first  at  the  UJI. 

at  least  not  in  time  to  accomplish  any- 
thing— and  say  for  the  conacience  of  the 
world:  Thia  must  stop!  No  Arab  state  is 
going  to  do  It.  No  neutral  state  is  going  to 
do  it. 

If  there  were  a  real  choice  betwe^i  the 
U.S.  "not  taking  tlie  lead,"  aa  you  put  it, 
and  somebody  else  doing  ao.  It  might  be 
tmderstandable  for  the  U.S.  to  yield  the  ini- 
tiative to  another. 

But,  Mr.  Ambassador,  there  is  no  such 
choice.  Nobody  else  is  ready  to  take  the  lead. 
Noticing  is  being  done  and  nothing  is  gomg 
to  be  done  to  demand  an  end  to  this  hideous 
crime  unless  the  United  SUtes  takea  the 
lead  to  demand  that  something  be  done. 

At  the  moment  a  voice  or  two  la  being 
raised  by  Arab  leaders  urging  Nassar  to  get 
out  of  Yemen  entirely,  withdraw  his  25,000 
troops,  and  end  this  lUegal  IntervenUon. 
But  exactly  such  an  agreement  was  signed 
by  the  IJJLR.  and  Saudi  Arabia  and  nothing 
came  of  it.  Perlutpe  the  losaes  auatalned  by 
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Bgjpt  in  the  sU-day  war  wltb  Israel  wlU 
force  Naaaer  to  retire  frotn  Temen — for  a 
time.  But  you  can't  count  on  It. 

la  tiM  UJS.  going  to  stand  by  and  refuse 
to  take  the  InltUtlve  m  the  tterlle  theory 
ol  let-aomeone-«lse-do-lt? 

BIr.  Ambassador,  there  are  quite  a  few  of 
us  who  hope  not. 


MkUf u  Girl  Cket  Valae  of  4-H  Club 
PrognuB 


EXTENSION  OF  REIifARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OP  mCHICAH 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RBPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
meet  with  young  men  and  young  women 
from  my  congressional  dlstrlot  as  they 
come  to  Washington  for  seminars  at  the 
nati<Hua  4-H  Club  center.  I  have  been 
very  much  Impressed  by  the  work  of 
this  organization. 

I  was  pleased  to  rieceive  a  few  days 
ago  an  article  written  by  an  18-year-old 
girl  from  my  district  discussing  the  bene- 
fits of  the  idub  programs.  It  was  written 
by  MlsB  Brenda  M.  Swenson  of  Midland, 
Mich.,  and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues. 

It  follows : 

My  4-Hr  Stort 

(By  Brenda  U.   Bwlnson,   age  IB,  Midland 

County,  mdland,  Iftch.) 

The  +-H  program  has  helped  me  to  form 
my  i>ersonaUty.  which  is  baaed  on  the  say- 
ing, "a  Uttle  hope,  faith,  and  charity."  With- 
out these  three  one  cannot  be  successful  or 
live  In  this  world  of  ours.  4-H  has  helped  me 
gain  a  love  and  respect  for  the  "Head.  Heart, 
Hands,  and  Health"  God  has  given  me. 

If  the  4-H  program  Is  to  be  successful,  the 
members,  leaders,  and  Extension  people  must 
have  faith  In  It.  With  faith  in  our  hearts  we 
can  try  different  techniques  of  planning 
meetings  and  recreation,  and  ^^urylng  out 
our  projects.  In  this  way  we  can  show  our 
beliefs  and  individuality,  yet  work  har- 
moniously as  a  group. 

This  we  did  in  our  local  service  club  in 
working  at  Patterson  Street  School  with  re- 
tarded children.  We  taught  them  leather- 
craft,  sewing,  dancing,  games,  and  songs. 
They,  in  turn,  taught  us  what  they  knew — 
■ongs,  games,  but  most  of  all  a  love  of  life 
and  the  simplicity  of  beauty  (flowers,  the 
sparkle  of  the  stars,  and  the  warmth  of  their 
hearts).  Disappointment  came  when  mem- 
bership in  our  service  club  was  too  low  to 
operate  any  longer  and  we  had  to  face  the 
fact  that  we  would  have  to  discontinue  the 
Patterson  program.  We  had  raised  Interest 
in  this  program  that  the  high  school  took 
over  the  program.  Faith  that  we  would  find 
some  organization  to  continue  our  work  kept 
VM  going  as  long  as  we  did. 

My  older  brother  was  a  4-H  member  and, 
being  a  little  sister.  I  wanted  to  do  what  he. 
did.  It  seemed  years  before  I  was  old  enough 
to  participate.  I  Joined  with  enthusiasm  and 
looked  forward  to  learning  sklUs.  gaining 
knowledge,  and  to  just  pure  fun  in  the  4-'H 
program. 

Through  faith  and  hope  I  found  the  ftm, 
learned  the  skills,  and  gained  the  knowledge 
I  wanted.  More  than  that.  I  found  a  place 
where  I  could  exercise  what  I  had  gained  in 
th«  4-H  program  through  service  clubs. 
Junior  leadership,  and  now  leading. 

This  U  where  "a  lltUe  charity"  stepped  In— 


by  sharing.  I  giving,  and  urging  participation. 
So  wltb  cllarlty  wltnin  ouxaelvve  ttte  4-B 
program,  isdustrlee.  colleges,  and  oommu- 
nlUes  Interested  in  4-H  we  all  gain  pctota  on 
the  succesBichart. 

"A  little  Ifaith.  hope,  and  charity"  la  Itie 
ways  I  have  mentioned  were  the  major  tools 
which  are  still  forming  and  molding  my 
character.  bersonaUty,  and  future  mmpiitL- 
tlons.  My  Camlly  was  a  4-H  family.  Dad 
leading  a  Ikorse  project,  Mom  cooking,  my 
brother  meeting  the  girl  he  was  to  marry 
through  4-B,  and  me  still  participating  as 
a  member  and  Junior  leader.  I  feel  my  com- 
munity has  gained  by  having  a  group  in  the 
rural  area  ofiferlng  service,  experiences,  and 
achievement  for  youth. 

Business  arrangements  with  my  fath«r  gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  own  a  horae.  plot  a 
garden,  and  have  a  sewing  machine.  Awards 
and  some  Irlps  financed  through  industries 
and  organisations  have  given  me  opportu- 
nities to  tr&vel,  meet  friends  and  reeoiirce 
people,  and  to  see  the  broad  horizon  of  the 
4-H  Clover. 

Through  planning  workshops,  camps,  cere- 
monies and  recreation  and  holding  different 
offices.  I  have  gained  in  leadership.  I  have 
viewed  and  gained  better  citizenship  and 
patriotism  4nce  I  attended  the  Washington. 
D.C.,  OiUzeashlp  Shortoourse,  and  4-H  Club 
Week  at  Mlehlgan  State  University. 

State  Conservation  Camp  taught  me  that 
oonservatioa  is  a  part  of  our  daily  lives.  The 
duty  Is  left  up  to  us  to  conserve  our  wildlife, 
water,  fore*,  flsh.  and  soil.  I  enjoyed  tills 
camp  the  most  of  my  4-H  ezcurslons  because 
it  gave  me  b  wonderful  feeling  of  cloeenees 
to  both  nadire  and  its  Creator.  I  felt  great 
pride  and  gratitude  when  I  was  chosen  to 
return  the  fbllowlng  year  as  a  member  of  the 
1965  Planning  Committee. 

Through  ithis  type  of  faith,  hope  and 
charity  I  hafW  become  aware  of  wliat  a  suc- 
ceasful  life  t«ally  is.  and  of  the  results  and 
rewards  of  the  saying,  "It  is  better  to  give 
than  to  receive."  It  Is  a  challenge  to  live  up  to 
the  motto  "Make  the  best  better,"  and  when 
asked  to  help  In  a  project  or  activity,  to  stand 
up  and  give  the  answer,  "I'll  be  glad  to." 

I  am  attending  Central  Michigan  Univer- 
sity this  fall  preparing  for  a  career  of  working 
with  chUdren.  Further  down  life's  path  I  hope 
to  be  a  successful  housewife  and  mother. 
And.  Ood  wjllng.  be  a  4-H  leader,  supporter, 
and  parent. 


L.  B.  J.  D(  Feats  Repablicant  in  Peniuyl- 
vama,  N^w  HampsUre,  aad  New  York 
PolU 
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ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  pcNMSTLVAiriA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  NIX.JMr.  Speaker,  with  Just  a  year 
to  go  befori  the  presidential  election  the 
Republicans  are  trying  desperately  to 
boost  party!  morale  by  already  claiming 
victory. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  the  election 
will  determine  the  ♦inner— not  their 
publicity  releases.  And  while  I  hate  to  be 
a  killjoy,  1 1  would  urge  the  Republicans 
not  to  ordei  their  victory  champagne  be- 
fore the  final  results  are  In. 

Just  last  week,  for  example,  polls  con- 
ducted in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Hamp- 
shire revealed  that  President  Johnaoa 
could  defeat  handily  the  top  five  Repub- 
lican hopeffls. 

The  polls,  conducted  by  an  Independ- 
ent firm  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  showed  that 
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In  Pennsylva  nla,  the  President  ran  ahfri 
of  Rlebazvl  Nixon.  61  to  37;  ahisad^ 
Rodcefeller  15  to  41;  ahead  of  R^uT 

48  to  35:  ahlad  Of  Reagan,  51  to  iTaS 
•head  of  Peicy.  60  to  29.  '  ^ 

The  samillng  covered  657  perswu 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  ^^ 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  poll  showed 
the  President  and  Nixon  running  nedt 
and  neck,  but  Lyndon  Johnson  runntoi 
ahead  of  Rdckefeller.  Romney,  Rea«M 
and  Percy.     I  -^-e-u. 

In  additiofi,  an  earlier  poU  coveriM 
New  York  St^te — conducted  by  this  saoe 
firm — showed  President  Johnson  eaaib 
defeating  this  same  group  of  Republtam 
rivals. 

The  Repul^llcans  want  to  claim  vlctorj 
in  1968  a  year  early.  Now  if  only  tbov 
IX>1L5  would  cooperate. 

I  think  the  polls  will  cooperate  with 
the  RepubUdms  to  the  same  degree  tbat 
they  have  cooperated  with  the  Johnaon 
admlnlstratlpn  in  passing  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

In  other  w  jrds,  the  Republicans  do  not 
have  a  chanc  e. 


I  etrott's  End  Ron 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

0»  -CALIFOBNIA 

m  THE  HOI  rSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  DEL  CtiAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night's  Washington  Evening  Star  con- 
tains an  editiorlal  which,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  coUeaguet 
in  the  House  for  the  added  light  it  sheds 
on  section  20iB(b)  of  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967.  HoW  can  we  fairly  be  accused 
of  an  excess  bf  zeal  when  at  issue  is  tbe 
protection  of  the  health  of  the  people  of 
California? 

The  editorial  follows: 

D*TSorr's  End  Run 
'  When  Detro^  auto  makers  issued  a  fluir; 
of  press  releaies  a  few  months  ago  about 
their  developntent  of  electric  autoe.  it  looktd 
as  if  the  natlo^  had  turned  a  comer  In  tiie 
air  pollution  w^.  Here  was  evidence  that  tbe 
car  manufactiA-ers  were  really  serious  about 
helping  clear  tiie  sir. 

But  a  new  legislative  battle  In  Congress  hx 
stirred  misgivings  about  the  sincerity  of  tli« 
industry  In  thlu  matter.  Representative  Jolm 
D.  Ding^l  of  Mlchig^an  has  sponsoitd  u 
amendment  to  an  alr-pollutlon  bill  tbst 
would  seriously  undermine  the  power  of  Cali- 
fornia to  set  its  own,  more  stringent  dean- 
air  standards.  ITie  Senate  previously  gsn 
California  thia  right  in  an  amendment  bf 
Senator  Oeorg4  Murphy. 

Tbe  Dlngell  proposal  would  give  the  fed- 
trail  government  the  final  say  on  wbetiMr 
California  ooulfd  have  stricter  standards  ftr 
auto  exhausts  than  those  for  the  rest  oi  ft* 
country.  According  to  press  reports,  tte 
Michigan  lawnjaker's  friends  in  Detroit  want 
to  avoid  "leapfrogging,"  that  is,  a  race  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  government  to  M 
who  could  tigbtten  standards  more. 

It's  not  dlflldult  to  see  what's  behind  tbk 
amendment,  olngell  openly  admits  the  anio 
Industry  approiched  him  with  the  basic  Um 
for  the  legislation.  Evidently  Detroit  thlato 
California  is  overly  zealous  in  battUug  i" 
P(^ution,  and  ;fears  auto  makers  may  b*<* 


to  |int»ove  car  exhaust  devices  even  OKire 
f(g  tbe  nation.  Callfomla  already  baa  enacted 
a  law  that  will  require  cleaner  fumes  from 

(m  in  1970  than  federal  standards  now 
require. 

Wdl,  if  ever  there  was  a  clear-cut  case  for 
itatss'  rights,  this  is  It.  Oalifonia  has  plo- 
Qcered  In  smog  control — axid  wltb  good  rea- 
lop.  The  health  of  her  citizens  is  involved, 
m  the  past  14  years  the  number  of  motor 
febides  in  Los  Angelee  County  alone  has 
jnoeased  from  2  million  to  nearly  4  million. 
Tbe  state  has  nearly  10  million  cars  regis- 
tered. Is  anybody  seriously  arguing  tliat  the 
nme  problem  exists  here — and  tlie  same 
mini'"""'  controls  should  be  applied— as  In, 
ttj.  North  Dakota? 

The  Dlngell  amendment  is  a  piece  of  spe- 
cial interest  legislation.  The  California  dele- 
gation is  amply  justified  in  opposing  it,  and 
tbe  measure  should  be  opposed  by  every 
other  House  member  Interested  in  cleaner 
air. 
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Tlw  Plight  of  the  Jews  in  Soviet  Russia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   MASSACHOSBTTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  25,  1967,  those  of 
Jewish  faith  throughout  the  world  cele- 
brated the  end  of  the  Jewish  high  holi- 
day period,  the  eve  of  Slmhath  Torah, 
that  day  marking  "the  rejoicing  over  the 
law";  a  holiday  celebrated  for  hundreds 
of  years  by  the  followers  of  Judaism. 

All  of  us  of  any  religious  conviction 
know  and  understand  the  sacred  nature 
of  religious  holidays  and  the  meaning 
they  have  for  each  man. 

It  Is  indeed. sad  to  realize,  therefore, 
that  there  are  still  areas  of  the  world 
wherein  a  man  may  not  follow  his  chosen 
religion;  where  he  may  not  take  pride 
In  his  heritage;  where  he  may  not  follow 
those  convictions  taught  to  him  at  his 
mother's  knee;  where  he  may  not  share 
the  devotion  of  men  of  his  belief 
throughout  the  world  on  the  holiest  of 
days.  Such  is  the  plight  of  the  Jews  in 
Soviet  Russia, 

Today,  more  than  3,000,000  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  are  quietly  but  con- 
drtently  treated,  both  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  Russians  In  general,  as 
noUiing  more  than  second-class  citizens, 
raeir  activities  and  movements  are  more 
ngldly  watched  and  spied  upon  by  the 
•ecret  police  than  those  of  other  ethnic 
(roups. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
sttentJon  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
the  following  statement  made  on  Octo- 
7  11  by  Rabbi  Israel  Miller,  chairman 
Mwe  American  Jewish  Conference  on 
soviet  Jewry,  and  which  was  read  in 
"ousands  of  synagogues  throughout  this 
country  on  Yom  Kippur: 

We    conveyed     to     President     Johnson, 
ttwugh  Mr    Roetow,,a  special  statement 
«w«  the  American  Jewish  Conference  on 
«"!«  Jewry  wiU  issue  later  today 
«<  SOTlrt'j^™*'''  describes  the  present  plight 

'^Conference,  composed  of  as  national 
2^  organizations,  has  dlstrtbutwl  tha 
"««n«nt  to  every  synagogue  In  the  Unite* 


States,  urging  that  it  be  read  from  the  pulpit 
during  Tom  Kippur  aervlce  on  Saturday. 

A  year  ago,  <»i  September  19,  1966,  a  meet- 
ing Similar  in  content  and  purpose  to  this 

morning's  was  held  at  The  White  House. 
At  that  time,  Mr.  Rostow  expressed  the  hope 
that  developments  within  the  Soviet  Union 
would  enable  its  Jewish  cooununlty  of  nearly 
3,000,000  to  preserve  its  identity  and  trans- 
mit Its  heritage. 

But  the  hope  for  a  Uftlng  of  the  cultural 
and  religious  suppressions  affecting  Soviet 
Jews  still  remains  unfilled;  at  best,  there  has 
been  only  token  implementation. 

There  was.  In  the  past  year,  a  significant 
statement  by  Premier  Alexel  Kosygln.  Last 
December,  at  a  press  interview  in  Paris,  Mr. 
Kosygln  declared  that  Soviet  famlUes  who 
wanted  to  be  reumted  vrtth  relatives  abroad 
would  "find  the  door  open."  There  liad  been 
a  trickle  of  emigration.  But  the  door  was 
again  slammed  shut  by  the  Soviet  umon 
this  summer. 

Meanwhile,  a  campaign  of  incredible  vilifi- 
cation against  Israel  and  Zionism  has  been 
conducted  throughout  the  Soviet  Union, 
throughout  all  the  media  of  conunvmlcatlons 
and  social  control  at  the  disposal  of  Soviet 
authorities.  The  crassest  fabrications — artories 
that  clearly  defy  credlbUlty,  fantasies  of 
well-nigh  pathological  nature — have  been 
circulated.  The  image  conveyed  reminds  us 
of  the  Infamous  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of 
Zlon,  the  fraudulent  anti-Semitic  tract  first 
circulated  in  Czar  1st  Russia. 

The  Soviet  campaign  must  be  seen  in  the 
context  of  the  overall  attitude  of  hostUlty 
toward  Judaism  and  Jewish  life  which  Soviet 
authorities  have  displayed  tor  many  years. 

We  also  described  to  Mr.  Rostow  some  ob- 
servable manifestations  in  the  past  year  of 
the  great  hunger  for  Jewish  cultural  activity 
that  persists  among  Soviet  Jews,  and  of  the 
dramatic  expression  given  to  their  desire  for 
a  distinctively  Jewish  experience  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  Russian  Jews,  many  of 
them  students,  who  gathered  In  or  near  the 
larger  synagogues  that  sUU  exist  in  the  So- 
viet umon  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Simhat 
Tora.  According  to  reports  reaching  us.  at- 
tendance at  Rosh  Hashana  services  in  Mos- 
cow last  week  was  greater  than  last  year's;  at 
the  Central  Synagogue  \n  Moscow  it  over- 
flowed Into  the  surrounding  streets. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  American  Jewish 
community  first  kmdled  an  Eternal  Light  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  President  Johnson  Issued  a 
statement  which  was  read  to  the  huge  gath- 
ering of  American  Jews  from  all  regions  of 
our  Nation  who  had  assembled  for  the  mass 
demonstration  In  Lafayette  Park. 

The  President  at  that  Ume  declared:  "His- 
tory demonstrates  that  the  treatment  of  mi- 
norities is  a  barometer  by  which  to  measurv 
the  moral  health  of  a  society.  Just  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  American  Jew  is  a  living  symbol 
of  American  achievement  and  promise,  so  the 
conditions  of  Jewish  Ufe  (and  that  of  other 
religious  minorities)  in  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
veal fundamental  contradictions  between  the 
stated  principles  and  actual  practices  of  tbe 
Soviet  system." 

The  Soviet  Union  wiu  shortly  celebrate  the 
Both  anniversary  of  its  Revolution.  We  sug- 
gest that,  on  its  50th  anniversary,  the  Soviet 
Union  must  be  measured  by  its  continued 
denial  to  Soviet  Jews  of  those  rights  granted 
to  other  religious  and  nationaUty  groups  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  another  statement  President  Johnson 
also  declared  that  "aU  responsible  officials  in 
our  Government  contmue  to  search  for  prac- 
tical methods  of  alleviating  the  position  of 
Soviet  Jews." 

The  American  Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  today  expressed  to  the  Administration, 
through  Mr.  Rostow,  the  hope  that  such  a 
search  will  now  leskd  to  actions  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  communicate  its  concerns  to  itp- 
propriate  officials  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


Postal  Bill  DiscTHBiiMtory 

EXTENSION  .OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  fflADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   Krw    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVE8 

Tuesday,  October  31.  1967 


Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
an  article  by  David  Lawrence,  "Postal 
Bill  Discriminatory,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Evening  Star  on  October  30,  1967. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Lawrence  as  to  the  dis- 
criminatory element  in  the  postal  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House.  Our  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  Oommittee,  in  its  deUbera- 
tions  on  postal  rate  Increases,  was  very 
careful  to  avoid  any  possible  discrimina- 
tion among  the  users  of  the  various 
classes  of  mall. 
The  article  follows: 

Postal  Bn.1.  DxscsiMiif  atokt 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  is  not  per- 
mitted to  pass  any  law  that  abridges  freedom 
of  speech  or  freedom  of  the  press.  Demon- 
strators in  large  numbers  exercised  their 
freedom  of  speech  a  week  ago  around  govern- 
ment buildings  here  and  were  given  pro- 
tection by  federal,  state  and  local  authori- 
ties. Some  members  of  Congress,  however, 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  freedom  of  the 
press  is  also  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. For  Instance,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  passed  and  there  is  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate  a  proposal  to  put 
a  special  charge  on  maumgs  of  a  publication 
above  500,000  copies. 

The  placing  of  appropriate  charges  on  all 
publications  for  transportation  through  the 
mails  is  a  soxmd  practice,  as  they  should 
naturally  be  exi>ected  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
delivery  and  help  offset  the  expenses  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  But  no  explanation 
has  yet  been  offered  as  to  why  only  those 
publications  having  a  maU  cUt:ulation  in  ex- 
cess of  a  set  figure  should  be  penalized  in- 
stead of  the  same  rate  being  applied  uni- 
formly to  aU  publications  delivered  by  mail. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Umted  States  In 
1936  ruled  that  a  levy  of  this  kind  la  un- 
constitutional. The  Judgment  was  rendered 
In  the  case  of  a  Louisiana  statute  which  im- 
posed a  license  tax  for  the  privUege  of  en- 
gaging in  the  business  of  selling  advertising. 
But  it  applied  only  to  publishers  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  with  a  weekly  circu- 
lation of  more  than  20,000  copies. 

The  high  court  said  the  state  law  Imposing 
the  tax  was  "unconstitutional  under  the  due 
process  of  law  clause  because  it  abridges 
freedom  of  the  press."  JusUce  Sutherland, 
who  wrote  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 
"It  is  not  Intended  by  anything  we  have 
said  to  suggest  that  the  owners  of  news- 
papers are  immvme  from  any  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  taxation  for  support  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  this  Is  not  an  ordinary  form  of  tax, 
but  one  single  in  kind,  with  a  long  hUtory  of 
hoetUe  misuse  against  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  .  .  . 

"The  tax  here  mvolved  is  bad  not  because 
it  takes  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  ap- 
pellees. If  that  were  all,  a  wholly  different 
question  would  be  presented.  It  is  bad  be- 
cause, m  the  light  of  its  liistory  and  of  its 
present  setting,  it  is  seen  to  be  a  deliberate 
and  calculated  device  in  the  guise  of  a  tax  to 
limit  the  circulation  of  information  to  which 
the  public  is  entitled  in  virtue  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees.  A  free  press  stands  aa 
on»  of  the  great  Interpreters  between  the 
government  and  the  people.  To  allow  it  to  be 
fettered  is  to  fetter  ouraelvee 
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"Rm  form  In  vbleli  tlie  tax  is  Impoaed  la 
tn  Itaelf  siMpldoua.  It  !•  not  measiired  or 
llmltiwl  by  tiM  vcdume  ol  adverttsements.  It 
Is  mearand  aloiw  by  th»  extent  of  the  clrcu- 
laUon  of  tbe  piiblleatlon  In  which  the  adver- 
tisements are  carried,  with  the  plain  purpose 
of  peoaUstng  the  publishers  and  curtailing 
the  circulation  of  a  selected  group  of  news- 
papMB." 

The  postal  bill  being  considered  at  present 
by  tbe  Senate  would  Impose,  In  addition  to  a 
higher  rate  for  all  publications — newspapters 
and  magazlnfe — a  supplementary  charge  for 
each  copy  maUed  In  excess  of  500.00Q.  It 
takes  a  good  many  years  for  a  publication  to 
attain  that  amount  of  circulation,  so  the 
"surchaige"  amoimts  to  a  discriminatory 
penalty  imposed  upon  growth  and  efficiency. 

Congress  could  apply  higher  mail  rates  to 
all  publications  uniformly,  and,  while  there 
might  be  some  protests  from  those  affected, 
there  certainly  could  be  no  objection  raised 
from  a  constitutional  standpoint.  It  Is  the 
use  of  gOTemmental  power  to-  discriminate 
between  large  and  small  publications  which 
bas  evoked  criticism. 

The  mall  service  performed  by  the  govern- 
ment Is  Identical  for  all  publications.  Irre- 
spective of  how  many  copies  are  being  de- 
livered. If  the  principle  of  unequal  rates 
were  upheld.  It  could  mean  that  companies 
doing  a  large  business  In  a  given  Industry 
could  be  required  to  pay  a  special  tax  from 
which  their  oompetttors  would  be  exempt. 
TtM  press,  however,  does  have  recourse  to  the 
First  Amendment,  which.  In  effect,  prohibits 
any  interfnenoe  with  or  restraint  upon  "In- 
lormatlon  growth." 


More  Progress  Needed  m  Air  PoUatioa 
Fifht 


EXTEafSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  N.  RHODES 

or  rKmrsTLTAMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  RHODES  of  P^insylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  we 
passed  In  1963  and  have  since  amended, 
was  the  beginning  of  a  nationwide  effort 
to  combat  the  ctUs  of  air  pollution.  Un- 
fortonately,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go  before  the  war  is  won.  Last  December 
12,  Vice  President  HTTKPaitET,  in  ad- 
dressing the  Third  National  Conf erenoe 
on  Air  Pollutian,  made  it  clear  that  the 
Johnson  administration  is  extremely 
concerned  about  the  need  for  further 
progress  In  this  Important  area. 

The  Vice  President  told  the  eonfer- 
*'ence: 

I  said  that  there  Is  a  serious  toll  of  human 
life  Involved.  And  there  is.  The  nation  that 
suffMS  the  most  Is  ours— from  emphysema, 
for  exsmpls.  a  disease  associated  directly  with 
air  pollution.  Emphysema  is  the  fastest- 
growing  cause  of  death  In  this  country  today. 
Among  American  men  the  death  rate  from 
emphysema  la  almost  ten  times  what  It  was 
In  1960.  Each  month  1,000  more  workers  are 
focoed  prematurely  onto  the  Social  Security 
rolls  because  of  the  crippling  effects  of  this 
disease.  Significantly,  deaths  from  emphy- 
sema are  twloe  as  high  In  our  cities  as  in  our 
rural 


Now,  If  there  happens  to  be  a  relation- 
ship between  the  filthy  air  of  tbe  urban  areas 
and  the  relatively  dean  air  of  the  rural  coun- 
tryside, tbe  onlnc1rtenc«  only  underscores 
what  anybody  wltb  an  eighth-grade  ediica- 
tlon  already  knows.  What  a  pit^  It  Is  to  tliliik 
that  we  oan  buUd  glistening  towers,  magni- 


ficent buildings.  Incredible  designs  for  ma- 
chines and  4«vlces,  and  yet  we  dont  know 
how  to  contiDl  the  smoke  that  comas  oat  of 
a  smockstackL 

Like  emphlrsema,  other  major  respiratory 
diseases — brotochltls,  asthma,  lung  cancer, 
not  to  mention  the  common  cold — are  clearly 
lined  with  air  pollution,  even  though  the  link 
Is  Incompletdy  documented  as  yet.  However, 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  body  ctf  evidence 
that  all  of  these  disturbances  of  the  lungs 
and  throat  are  realted  Indirectly  to  the  at- 
mosphere tb^t  surrounds  us.  the  air  we 
breathe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Vice 
President  Humphrey.  We  are  indeed  late 
in  getting  started  and  the  problem  Ls  in- 
deed immense.  However,  we  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  soon  have  an  op- 
portunity to  substantially  Increase  the 
resources  aviallable  to  combat  air  pollu- 
tion. The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  an  In- 
tegral part  of  President  Johnson's  pro- 
gram to  asstire  a  safe  and  healthful  en- 
vironment for  every  American,  has  been 
favorably  r^x>rted  out  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Our  support  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion will  constitute  another  battle  won  in 
the  war  agaflnst  polluted  air.  I  strongly 
urge  Its  passive. 


Park  Bi  DfiBois  Aids 
anages  a  VietauuB 


HON. 


TTO'HARA 


or  nxorois 


IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRBSEMTATTVSB 

Mon4fV.  October  30.  1967 

Mr.  0'HA|lA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bptaker, 

the  Calumetdtlzen  is  published  in  Calu- 
met City  in  the  district  In  Illinois  that 
I  have  the  itpnoT  to  repi'eaent.  I  am  ex- 
tendng  my  remarks  to  include  a  letter 
In  the  current  issue  of  the  ClUzen  from 
a  servicemark  from  Calumet  City  in  Viet- 
nam, as  follows: 

LOCAI,    SSaVICBMAK    ISSUIS    APPSSX. 


Tlie  f  (^owl|tg  letter  can  best  describe  the 
Ideas  and  wUhes  of  the  young  writer  who 
has  issued  a  poignant  appeal  to  the  people 
of  his  hometown — Calumet  Park: 

'  "Sah  ntANCisoo,  Caut., 
I  October  19. 1997. 

"Mr.  Hakst  apHMAir. 
"c/o  The  Citiien: 

"First  let  mfe  say  thanks  again  for  sending 
the  Citizen  to  me  whUe  I  am  over  here.  It 
means  a  lot  to  get  your  hometown  paper 
when  home  laeana  so  much  to  you. 

"One  reason  that  I  am  writing  to  you  is 
that  I  would  like  you  to  print  a  plea  from 
the  016th  Sq..  to  which  I  am  attached  to  over 
here,  to  the  people  of  Calumet  Park.  Our 
squadron,  Uttle  as  It  is,  supports  an  orphan- 
age of  War  refugee  children  over  here.  As  of 
this  date,  ova  squadron  Is  just  about  the 
main  support  for  these  poor  and  helpless 
kids.  These  children  have  known  nothing  but 
the  tortures  at  war  and  most  of  them  have 
seen  their  parents  killed  for  not  helping  the 
VC.  A  lot  of  these  kids  have  been  mistreated 
since  birth  and  some  have  been  beaten  by 
the  VC  for  what  their  parents  have  done. 
What  I  am  aBking  the  people  of  Calumet 
Park  to  do  Is.  out  of  the  kindness  of  their 
hearts,  give  these  kids  a  chance  to  enjoy 
life  a  little.  I  am  not  asking  for  money,  al- 
though It  will,  be  welcomed,  but  for  any  old 
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clothee  they  slay  have  and  also  for  «-- 
baby  food  and  dUpers.  The  CathoUc  o^ 
that  run  the  or]  thanage  depend  on  the  tmUT 
ron  almost  entirely  for  the  support  «tT 
I  know  the  people  of  my  hometown  will  m 
let  these  poor  kids  down.  If  anyone  U  to! 
tereeted  in  sending  anything,  please  keep  tia 
weight  to  five  t>ounds.  That  way  it  wm^ 
sent  Air  MaU  instead  of  by  boat.  It  U  gm! 
prising  what  a  little  Item  such  as  a  pleoe  tf 
candy  means  td  these  kids.  Thanks  aaain 
"Sincerely  ^ 

I  "A3C.   OXORGE  EvAKa" 

George  is  a  ftvmer  Cahunet  Park  Volun- 
teer Fireman  ^nA  has  turned  to  Cahunat 
Park  residents  I  to  help  these  unfortuasu 
children  of  a  war-torn  nation. 

VUlagers  have  c«ne  to  the  front  mata 
times  when  th4  need  has  been  great  Thh 
young  serviceman  has  the  complete  support 
of  The  Citizen  ^d  Its  staff  In  the  generooi 
undertaking  of  the  SlSth  Squadron. 

AU  donations  may  be  maUed  dlrecUy  to 
A  a/c  George  Evans,  care  of  the  616  MA5A 
Sq.  C-FLT.  APq  96307  RVN..  San  Pranclsco 
California. 
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From  Winiimsbuf:  A  Peripatetic 
SenuBar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TH0MAS  N.  DOWNING 


OP  VIRGINIA 


IN  THE  HOTTi  E  OF  REPRKSENTATIVIS 
Tuesdoit.  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  DOWNIKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeb 
ago  a  group  of  college  students  descended 
upon  our  Nation's  Capital.  Pertttpg 
"ascended  to"  is  more  appropriate  ter- 
minology because  these  yoimg  men  came 
north  to  Wasbington.  Their  visit  drew 
no  undue  notice  from  the  news  media  be- 
cause they  were  protesting  nothiig  and 
because  their  activities  were  completely 
orderly  and  gentlemanly. 

I  am  proud  that  these  young  men 
came  from  thfe  Marshall -Wythe  School 
of  Law  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  which  Is  lo- 
cated in  my  district  This  is  the  Nation'i 
oldest  school  of  law  founded  in  1779  at 
the  instigation  of  Thomas  Jefferson  with 
the  eminent  George  Wythe  as  its  pro- 
fessor. I  am  certain  that  these  two  dia- 
tingulshed  Americans  would  be  as  prood 
as  I  am  of  thie  attitudes  and  activltlei 
of  these  youhg  men  who  came  to 
Washington.    ' 

In  his  own  I  Journalistic  style,  which 
regularly  captivates  those  who  read  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  Chaiiei 
McDowell,  Jr.,  the  newspaper's  popular 
Washington  cprrespraident,  chronicled 
the  visit  of  these  95  young  men  to  the 
seat  of  their  Naticxial  Government.  I  be- 
lieve that  almcist  as  much  can  be  learned 
from  a  recounting  of  this  excursion  u 
was  learned  by  the  participants  them- 
selves and,  thetief  ore.  I  include  Mr.  Mo- 
Dowell's  article!  in  the  Recobd: 
[Ptom  the  Rlchimmd  (Va.)  Tlmes-Dlqwt* 

0ct.  2a,  1B87] 
Fteif  WnxiAMsaoBo:  A  P^apATmc 


(By  Chtu-les  licDowell,  Jr.) 
WasHiiraTON.-«-There  Is  no  accountlaf  tt 
the  wild  hopes  of  youth.  Ninety-five  itod** 
at  the  ICarshan-  Wythe  School  of  Law  at  tti 
COHege  of  WlUla  m  and  Uaij  got  aboard  tw 
special  buses  in  ^  TUllamsburg  at  noon  Tban- 
day  and  oame  t<  <  Washington  with  tb*  U* 


of  meeting  and  talking  with  some  of  the 
Mlndpal  leaders  of  government. 

anyone  here  co\ild  have  told  them  it  was 
t  DSlve,  If  admirable,  idea,  "nie  leaden  of 
govtrnment  almost  surely  would  be  too 
boy — too  preoccupied  with  the  impending 
peace  demonstration,  for  one  thing — to  hold 
Mninars  for  law  students.  Some  of  us  In  the 
ptcM  co\ild  have  told  them  what  foUy  it  was 
to  think  even  in  the  best  of  times  that  they 
could  Interview  Vice  Pre^dent  Humphrey. 
Bepubllcan  Leader  Everett  Dlrksen,  Under- 
Moetary  of  State  Nicholas  Katzenbach  and 
Undersecretary  of  Defense  Paul  Nitze  in  one 
afternoon  and  the  foUowlng  morning. 

Well,  they  did  it  and  more.  Two  students, 
Glenn  Sedam  of  Bay  City,  Tex.,  and  Andrew 
Parker  of  Lakeside.  Ohio,  both  of  whom  had 
waited  in  Washington  last  summer,  had  ar- 
ranged the  tour  to  the  last  detaU,  and  the 
leaden  of  government  came  through  for 
tbem.  The  Phi  Delta  Phi  legal  fraternity 
^jonsored  the  trip,  the  law  school  suspended 
cUsKS  for  It,  and  four  members  of  the  fac- 
nlty  oame  along  to  Join  In  the  learning. 

2:60  pm.  Thursday. — The  buses  arrived  at 
the  State  Department.  After  a  brief  delay 
while  security  officers  deep,  in  the  labyrinth 
wwe  reassured  by  security  officers  at  the  door 
that  this  was  not  a  "flower  power"  Invasion, 
the  students  were  led  to  a  conference  room, 
liken,  for  more  than  three  hours,  they  heard 
from  Undersecretary  Katzenbach,  an  assist- 
ant legal  adviser  named  Murray  Belman,  and 
John  Kimball,  a  thoughtful  and  good- 
humored  man  with  the  unlikely  title  ot 
Senior  Editor,  Office  of  Media  Services. 

All  the  discussion  was  xuder  the  ground 
rule  of  "background  only,"  which  means 
that  we  arent  supposed  to  attribute  specific 
itstements  to  any  of  the  speakers.  But  It 
can  be  saM  that  the  "YeUow  Peril"  was  not 
mentioned  once,  although  most  of  the  talk 
vu  about  the  Vietnam  war,  China,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  all  sorts  of  touchy  problems  of 
fordgn  poUcy. 

Eateenbach  and  the  others  defended  cur- 
tmt  American  policy  strongly,  sometimes 
doquently  and  hardly  ever  dogmatically.  The 
State  Department  people  were  preoccupied 
with  the  "generation  gap"— the  reluctance  of 
young  people  to  equate  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnam  with  the  Nazis,  for  example. 
The  students  asked  good  questions.  They 
were  polite  and  reasonable  and  genuinely 
•eeking  the  State  Department's  point  of  view, 
«nd  most  of  them  also  seemed  frankly  skep- 
tlcsl  about  the  United  States  policy  In  Viet- 
nam. The  State  Department  people  asked 
qiMstioos,  too  they  really  seemed  to  want  to 
tnow  how  the  students  felt  about  Vietnam 
•nd  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  a  reporter  wUl  be  forgiven  for  say- 
ing It  was  one  of  the  moot  reasonable  and 
WMTOTlng  discussions  that  he  has  heard  In 
WMMngton.  or  anywhere.  In  the  past  two 
»nd  a  haU  years. 

6:25  PJ4.— After  a  long  day  and  last-mln- 
nte  ddays  at  his  office.  Vice  President  Hum- 
pnrey  arrived  an  hour  late  but  full  of  words 
«nnth,  good  humor  and  quite  implausible 
^»H^.  Most  of  the  students  obviously  Uked 
HMophrey  within  Ave  minutes;  it  took  the 
"^^-ajtd  Republican  10  minutes 

Hmnphrey  told  Jokes  about  the  vice  presl- 
oency  and  himself.  He  criticized  Congress  for 
TJK81  irresponslbiUty,"  a  new  wave  of  pro- 
tKUomsm  m  trade,  failure  to  expand  Presl- 
"^Ld°^'^''  '»o«««c  program,  and 
««lnklng  from  International  responslbiUty  " 
.««  he  defended  Congress  as  a  body  that 
^ects  how  people  feel." 

chtW^m^T.^^  "^  Integrity  and 
oTb^^k  .  ^  P>'«roment  Is  as  great 
"greater  than  in  any  comparable  profes- 

to  ^i!2^!  f.  ^°°1-   ■»^*"-  '•»!«  ««»  enuoed 
/fP""«nteUon.  too,  you  know" 

"n  the  succees  of  American  aid  to  Western 


Europe:  "The  paUent  not  only  hM  thzown 
away  bis  crutdi  but  has  hit  th«  doetor  ov«r 
the  head  wlttx  tt" 

On  the  sdmlnlstratlon's  low  latlng  In  th* 
polls:  "If  w«  had  foUowed  tbe  pobUe  opinion 
polls,  we  would  have  lost  Berlin.  Korea,  baa. 
Turkey  and  Oreece  ...  If  there  had  been  a 
poU  at  the  time  of  VaUey  Porge,  George  Wash- 
ington would  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
ooimtry." 

On  peace  demonstrations:  "Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers — but  it  says  peacemakers,  and 
it  doesn't  say  anything  about  marchers, 
walkers  and  protestors.  You  want  to  do  some- 
thing for  peace?  All  right  We  have  a  job  for 
you  in  the  Peace  Corps,  Vista,  community 
work,  the  poverty  program  .  .  ." 

On  intellectual  critics  of  the  administra- 
tion: "The  Intellectuals  say  the  President 
doesn't  have  any  Intellectual  around  him 
Well.  Dean  Rusk  was  an  Intellectual  untu  he 
got  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  Nine  of  the  13 
members  of  the  Cabinet  are  PhD^,  and  10 
are  Phi  Beta  Kappas.  The  Intellectuals  say 
something  happened  to  those  men  when  they 
came  down  to  Washington.  You  know  what 
happened  to  *em?  They  had  to  make  some 
decisions." 

On  what  makes  news:  "How  many  people 
know  there  are  young  people  like  you  sitting 
here,  wllUng  to  Usten  to  aU  this?  It's  not 
news.  But  you  want  to  get  In  the  paper?  Just 
go  out  and  get  in  some  trouble." 

7:47  P.M. — Almost  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  he  dropped  in  for  a  few  minutes, 
Humphrey  stopped  talking  and  departed.  The 
standing  ovation  lasted  after  he  was  out  of 
sight.  The  trusty  buses  carried  the  students 
to  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  where  they  had 
given  themselves  a  reception.  The  basic  con- 
versational ploy  was  for  the  less  conservative 
studenU  to  say  to  the  more  conservative 
ones,  "Well,  what  did  you  think  of  him?"  By 
now,  the  conservatives  had  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  say  something  about  not  agree- 
ing with  everything  he  said,  but  he  was 
"remarkable."  "dedicated,"  "inspiring,"  and 
"fantastic."  Mr.  Himiphrey  would  not  have 
beUeved  that  those  buses  had  come  ud  from 
Virginia. 

7:45  A.M.  Friday.— The  buses  arrived  at 
the  Pentagon.  There  was  a  chance  for  a  cup 
of  coffee  before  the  students  heard  a  20- 
mlnute  talk  by  Undersecretary  of  Defense 
Nitze,  a  long  military  briefing  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  a  talk  on  opportiinlties  for 
attorneys  In  the  defense  establishment. 

11  A.M. — ^They  arrived  in  a  conference  room 
at  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  deUghtf ul  lecture 
by  the  Clerk,  John  P.  DavU,  on  the  procedure 
and  foUdore  of  the  court;  then  came  a  tour 
of  the  courtroom  with  historical  commen- 
tary. 

1 :  16  P.M.— In  a  private  dining  room  in  the 
Senate,  the  students  gave  a  standing  ovation 
to  a  gentleman  who  Jxist  seemed  to  wander 
In — Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen.  (It  had  been 
arranged  by  Mark  Trice,  secretary  to  tbe 
minority  and  father-in-law  of  one  of  tbe 
studenU,  Walter  Smith,  president  of  the  WU- 
11am  and  Mary  Student  Bar.) 

While  messengers  tugged  at  his  arm  and 
whispered  that  he  was  needed  In  the  Senate 
Dlrksen  talked  on  and  on— "Brevity  Is  not 
in  our  lexicon."  He  was  In  one  of  his  very 
conservative  moods — they  vary — and  ttiif 
pleased  the  conservative  students  whose  con- 
sciences htirt  for  having  liked  Himiphrey  so 
much.  The  Dlrksen  wit,  U  anything  that 
broad  can  be  caUed  wit,  pleased  everybody, 
of  course. 

Next  came  visits  and  graceful  speeches  by 
Sens.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  and  Charles  Percy 
the  Illinois  Republican. 

3  P-M. — The  students  departed  for  WU- 
Uamsburg  with  the  impression,  oixe  observer 
would  guess,  that  the  government  Is  an  easily 
accessible  and  altogether  charming  institu- 
tion. 
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EXTENSKW  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

or  80X7TH  CABOUN A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  October  31.  1967 
Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 18,  a  most  distinguished  Carolinian 
William  B.  McGuire,  president  of  Duke 
Power  Co.,  was  honored  as  Man  of  the 
Year  by  the  Greenville,  bC,  chapter  of 
the  Society  for  Advancement  of  Manage- 
ment. Presenting  the  award  on  behalf  of 
the  society,  Mr.  Arthur  Maglll,  Intema- 
tionaUy  known  businessman  and  philan- 
thropist, read  the  accompanying  cita- 
tion: 

To   VfuAjAM.  B.   UcQxrax,  a  Mak   rom  Au, 
Seasons 

For  hU  contribution  to  Industrial  research 
and  development  through  assoctation  with 
North  Carolina's  Research  Triangle  and  the 
electric  Industry;  f^  inauguration  of  Duke 
Power's  outstanding  leadership  development 
program,  which  applies  to  aU  leveU  of  man- 
agement, and  few  his  regional  and  ruiUonal 
leadership  in  the  electric  Industry. 

For  his  contributions  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, as  a  trustee  of  the  Duke  Endowment 
and  active  friend  of  church-related  colleges- 
and  for  his  church  Identity  as  ruling  elder 
of  Myers  Park  Presbyterian  Chundi  and 
trustee  of  Union  Theological  Seminary 

For  his  work  in  broad  civic  and  commuiUtv 
interests,  In  the  North  Carolina  Citizens  As- 
Boclation,  as  director  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  at  Charlotte,  for  leadership  in  the  Caro- 
llnas-Vlrglnla  Nuclear  Power  Association  and 
for  his  interest  In  South  CaroUna's  hlatorle 
past  as  well  as  her  economic  futre  as  shown 
by  significant  support  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Archeology  and  the  University. 

But  chiefly  because  of  his  deep-seated  con- 
cern with,  and  conviction  that  this  country 
has  been  energized  by  individual  initiative 
and  private  business,  and  because  in  the  face 
of  great  odds  he  had  to  fight  for  the  Keowee- 
Toxaway  Power  Project  for  Duke  Power  be- 
Uevlng  that  something  more  vital  was  at 
stake  than  the  project  itself— the  principle 
«iat  private  businesses  paying  taxes  are  a 
vital  part  of  our  national  life  and  national 
greatness  and  that  the  future  of  our  nation 
depends  upon  the  preservation  of  these  prin- 
ciples. 

He  defended  this  belief  with  honor  and 
courageously  refused  to  yield  to  extreme  bu- 
reaucratic bullying.  We  salute  him  for  his 
stand  and  for  the  victory;  but  had  he  lost, 
we  would  stiU  salute  him.  This  country  wlU 
remain  great  only  so  long  as  people  with 
BUI  McGuire's  integrity  and  bull-dog  te- 
nacity will  stand  up  publicly  and  say:  "This 
I  believe  In  and  for  this  I  will  fight"  His 
courage,  his  Judgment,  and  his  patience  stand 
as  an  Inspiration  to  those  of  us  ^rho  some- 
times weary  and  grow  faint. 

Jambs  W.  Makkot, 

President. 


In  responding  to  the  award.  Mr.  Mc- 
Oulre  touched  upon  two  issues  of  vital 
interest:  The  continuing  encroachment 
of  Federal  Oovemment  upon  areas  best 
served  by  private  enterprise  and  the  in- 
creasing disparity  between  Federal  rev- 
enue and  expenditures.  Believing  that  his 
oJjservations  will  enlighten  and  inspire 
Members  of  Congress  and  citizens  gen- 
erally, I  include  them  here  as  an  exten- 
sion of  my  remarks: 
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AU  taxpayers  know  the  burden  vt  preaent 
taxes.  The  comment  has  been  made  that  the 
burden  Is  approaching  the  point  at  which  It 
becomes  ao  aeTere  thst  it  will  bring  about 
tbe  dlslntagratlon  of  our  economy.  Studies 
have  been  made  which  show  that  other  econ- 
OBUes  have  disintegrated  when  the  tax  bur- 
den was  no  more  or  Tery  little  more  than 
the  present  tax  burden. 

In  many  of  our  communities  and  states  we 
see  the  burden  of  state  and  local  taxes  steadi- 
ly increasing.  We  know  tbat  an  increase  In 
federal    Income  tax  hae  been  proposed. 

What  can  be  done  to  stop  or  slow  down  the 
steadily  Increasing  burden  of  taxes? 

ObTlously,  the  flnt  and  foremost  way  to 
eut  down  the  tax  burden  Is  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures. Most  every  taxpayer  has  some 
view  on  tills  subject  and  in  all  probability 
suggestions  as  to  how  expenditures  could  be 
reduced.  Usually,  suggestions  for  reductions 
point  to  a  cut  In  appropriation  for  some- 
body else's  funds.  Seldom  does  the  recipient 
of  an  appropriation  request  that  It  be  cut. 

There  are  other  ways  in  whlcb  the  prob- 
lem of  tbe  tax  burden  oould  be  attacked.  I 
want  to  point  to  one  whlcb  Is  frequently  un- 
noticed. It  is,  however,  an  area  of  tax  escape 
mat  Is  rapidly  expanding:  Non-taxpaylng 
business  enterprises.  These  are  enterprises 
which  are  carrying  on  business  operations 
similar  to  and  in  competition  with,  the  opera- 
tions of  taxjmylng  business.  The  operations 
of  these  non-taxpaylng  bxislness  enterprises 
have  a  double  effect  upon  taxpaylng  busl- 


In  the  first  place,  failure  of  these  non-tax- 
paylng business  enterprises  to  pay  taxes  in- 
creases the  tax  load  which  must  be  carried 
by  taxpaylng  business.  Tbose  wbo  pay  taxes 
have  to  make  up  the  taxes  not  paid  by  the 
non-taxpaylng  business  enterprises. 

In  the  second  place,  the  cranpetitlve  ad- 
vantage obtained  by  non-taxpaylng  business 
enterprises  through  their  failure  to  pay  taxes 
enables  them  to  under  price  and  take  busi- 
ness away  from  taxpaylng  business  enter- 
prises. This  business  If  done  by  taxpaylng 
business  enterprise  would  bear  Its  share 
Of  the  tax  load. 

Thus,  we  find  taxpaylng  business  enter- 
prises carrying  a  double  burden  by  reason 
at  the  operations  of  non-taxpaylng  business 
enterprise.  I  refer  to  this  In  the  title  of  my 
remarks  as  an  "unseen"  burden  because  this 
double  effect  Is  frequently  overlooked. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  taxes  escaped 
by  non-taxpaylng  business  enterprise  for 
which  some  data  is  available  amout  to  $750.- 
00(M)00  i>er  year.  But  there  Is  no  data  avail- 
able on  many  such  enterprises.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  informed  persons  the  tax  loes  cm  all 
non-taqwylng  business  Is  double  this 
amount.  Xven  in  today's  astronomical  gov- 
ernment budget.  1V4  bUIion  U  Important. 

Most  tax  exemptions  began  years  ago  when 
Inoome  taxes  were  smaU  and  exemptions 
cheated  little  advantage.  Now  Income  taxes 
are  a  big  part  o*  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
Property  taxes  likewise  are  much  higher.  Not 
having  to  pay  taxes  today  creates  a  slgnlfi- 
oant  competitive  advantage  and  makes  equal- 
ity of  taxation  a  critical  issue  for  business. 

There  are  many  types  of  business  opera- 
tions wholly  or  partly  non-taxpaylng.  We  Im- 
mediately think  of  business  conducted  by 
government — federal,  state  and  local.  The 
Hoover  Commission  report  ot  some  years  ago 
pointed  to  the  many  bvjslness  operations 
oarried  on  by  the  federal  government. 

Another  form  of  non-taxpaylng  business  Is 
the  cooperative.  Tbere  are  a  multitude  at 
types  o€  oooperatlvea.  The  largest  group  d 
cooperatives  ai«  tbe  farm  oooperaUves.  In 
yean  gone  by  the  principal  operations  ot 
these  cooperatives  were  marketing  farm 
I»o«luets  and  buying  farm  euppUes.  How. 
however,  tliey'bave  expanded  Into  manufac- 
turing, processing,  mining,  transportattoo 
and  warehouMng.  They  handle  every  type  ct 
general  merrJ»ra11se.  Tliey  make  and  Mipply 


iMAUnc  malfertalB.  Ttuj  nuunrfaoture  feed. 
foUllaer,  and  petrolaom  produeta.  Tttey  atfl 
motor  vehicles  and  even  own  banks  and  in- 
snranoe  *i-iijfin1-nn 

Ftam  ooopSrattvee  Have  expanded  more  In 
tbe  West  and  Mld-Weet  than  In  the  South. 
However,  there  is  one  operating  out  of  Rich- 
mond that  WM  reported  In  1963  to  be  oper- 
ating seven  f#rtUlaer  i^ants,  a  supply  service 
handUng  more  than  2,000  Items  of  merchan- 
diae  and  wltb  other  cooperatives  owning  and 
operating  an  oU  refining  buslneos  in  Texas. 
Another  oooperatlve  out  of  Atlanta  was  re- 
ported to  own  and  operate  cotton  gins,  fer- 
tUizer  plants,  poultry,  pecan,  and  peanut 
processing  plants  and  plants  for  drying  and 
storing  gralna. 

Cooperatives  are  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  farm  coo^raUves.  Let  me  read  you  the 
description  of  a  cooperative  from  a  statement 
by  Oongreesman  Joseph  Y.  Resnlck  an.  Sep- 
tember 26  of  this  year. 

"If  there  Is  any  question  about  bow  'loose 
and  ineffectl-se  tbe  laws  concerning  co-opa 
are,  let  us  examine  the  NaUonal  Coc^eraUve 
Beflnery  AASotdaUon  o*  McPberson,  Kansas. 
This  association  Is  in  the  oil  business:  it 
operates  oU  wells,  pipelines  and  refineries  in 
this  ooimtry  amd  it  Is  engaged  In  oU  explora- 
tion in  Canada.  It  has  even  done  buslnees  in 
Libya.  On  sales  of  $58  mllUon  in  1966  It  en- 
Joyed  a  profit  of  $8.3  mllUon.  This  was  after 
the  standard  deductions  for  depreciation  and 
oil  depletion  allowance. 

"Since  this  association  has  declared  itself 
a  cooperative,  instead  of  paying  taxes  and 
dividends,  it  simply  makss  patronage  refunds 
available  to  i«i  owners  and  avo.ds  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  altogether.  However,  the  recip- 
ients ot  these  .dividends  dont  pay  any  taxes 
either,  because  the  Katlonal  Cooperative  He- 
finery  Asaocla^oo  Is,  In  turn,  owned  by  8 
other  cooperatives  whose  annual  sales  are 
over  $1  billion.  This  organization  is  not 
unique.  There  are  many  other  such  setup* 
in  the  cooperaUve  movement. 

"In  conclu^on,  I  beUeve  that  there  la 
something  ob«ousIy  wroBg  when  a  group  of 
businessmen  can  exploit  our  tax  lawB  by 
organizing  a  profit-making  buslnees  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  can  compete  with  tax- 
paying  buslnessoes,  engage  in  unrestrained 
and  unregulated  growth,  and  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  to  the  VS.  Treaeiuy  and 
dividends  and  Interest  to  theU-  stockholders." 
Another  tyiie  of  oooperaUve  with  which 
you  may  have  some  familiarity  is  the  credit 
union.  It  U  $etlmated  that  credit  umons 
In  the  United  ptates  today  have  total  assets 
of  $11  >4  bUllon.  This  is  obviously,  a  sub- 
stantial banking  and  credit  operation. 

Another  type  of  cooperative  with  which 
I  am  sure  all  of  you  have  heard  and  had 
some  acquaintance  are  the  BEA  cooperaUves 
There  are  cooperatives  engaged  In  'many 
other  business  actlvlUes.  The  foregoing 
seems  an  adequate  illustration  of  their  scope 
In  1954  the  Director  of  the  Budget  Row- 
land R.  Hughes,  said— this  Is  a  direct  quote: 
"The  Federal  Government  Is,  among  other 
things,  the  largest  electric  power  producer 
in  the  country,  the  largest  insurer,  the 
largest  lender,  the  largest  borrower,  the 
largest  landloed,  the  largest  tenant,  the 
largest  holder  of  grazing  land,  the  largest 
holder  of  tlmberland,  the  largest  owner  of 
grain,  the  largest  warehouser  of  grain,  and 
the  largest  trutfk  fleet  owner.  This  is  a  rather 
amazing  list."  I 

That  was  19^1.  I  suspect  the  list  would  be 
longer  rather  l^ian  shorter  If  we  had  It  for 
1»«7.  , 

As  early  as  il933  a  special  committee  of 
the  House  of  ftepresentatlves  appointed  to 
Investigate  CKivemment  competition  with 
business  reportM  that: 

"TTie  evidence  in  general  indicates  that 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  field  of  prfvate  enterprise  have  reached 
a  magnitude  aiid  dlverat^  which  threatens 
to  reduce  the  ^vate  inltlattve,  eurtaU  the 
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opportunities  aM  Infringe  upon  the  eandat 
powera  of  tax-paying  undertakings  i^ 
steadUy  increasing  the  levtee  upon  th^!- 
The  dangers  of  governmental  competittoii 
with  private  business  can  be  expressed  in 
many  ways.  In  1954  the  House  OovemmenuS 
Operations    Committee    warned: 

"If  Government  competition  with  printa 
enterprise  were  pushed  to  its  loglciU  con- 
clusion, the  0<tvemment  would  ultlmatelv 
destroy  Its  sou^  of  Income  and  commit 
national  suicldel"  <'-uu« 

Martin  Oalnsi>rugh.  Senior  Vice  President 
and  Chief  Economist  of  the  National  Indm. 
trial  Conferenct  Board  stated  In  hla  testl- 
mony  before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  Congress  during  hearings  in  May  of  thto 
year:  "Few  If  sny  changes  In  the  market 
structure  have  been  so  laden  with  socltl 
economic,  and  political  significance  ss  ^ 
movement  of  government  Into  areas  of 
activity  previoviBly  reserved  for  tax-pavta. 
enterprise."  •-7-<b 

I  would  like  [to  give  two  Illustrations  of 
business  actlvltlles  of  federal  government  la 
doing  so.  I  poliit  out  that  there  are  nuny 
others.  First.  I  trill  mention  the  PX  opera- 
tions carried  on  by  the  federal  government 
Originally,  the  fXe  were  designed  to  supply 
the  needs  of  military  personnel  and  are  stffl 
operated  in  connection  with  military  estsb- 
lishments.  but  qow  the  PXs  vigorously  com- 
pete with  taxpaylng  business  sales.  Sales  of 
government  run  commissary  and  PX  open- 
tlons  totaled,  before  Vietnam,  $3.2  bUlion 
In  19«5.  This  14  the  third  largest  retalUnt 
activity  in  the  United  States.  It  is  out- 
ranked  only  by  Sears,  Roebuck  and  A.  ft  p. 

A  Vice  President  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  In  a  letter  filed  with 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congrw 
had  this  to  say  about  PX  operations.  "Inl- 
tially,  PXs  were  designed  to  provide  arttdei 
of  'convenience  and  necessity*  for  memben 
of  the  armed  forces.  However,  in  recent  yean, 
these  operations  have  grown  at  a  rapid  rate 
not  only  in  the  lines  of  merchandise  han- 
dled, but  in  voityne.  It  should  be  made  dew 
that  retailers  fefcl  that  an  adeqaute  PX  li 
necessary  but  the  highly  promotional  aspects 
of  the  modem  military  store  presents  un- 
healthy competition  for  nearby  tox-pavlnf 
retail  stores."      J 

The  second  lIBustratlon  of  government  In 
business  that  I  will  point  out  Is  government 
in  the  electric  power  business.  I  use  tUi 
because  this  is  a  field  in  which  I  have  some 
knowledge.  In  1969  government  owned  facili- 
ties accounted  for  only  6%  of  all  electrical 
power  generated  In  the  United  States.  In 
1966  we  find  23  %  of  the  power  produced  In 
the  United  State$  being  produced  by  govern- 
ment owned  generating  facilities.  Hartwdl. 
Clark  Hill,  and  the  as  yet  unbuilt  Trotten 
Shoals  are  exampfles  of  federal  power  produc- 
tion. Using  Federal  Power  Commission 
formulas  for  estilnatlng  taxes  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  Trotters  Shoals  project  would,  If  It 
paid  taxes,  pay  over  $2,000,000  in  local,  state, 
and  federal  taxes.  Of  this  amount,  154  mil- 
lion dollars  would  be  federal  taxes  and  over 
$800,000  would  be  state  and  local  taxes  In 
Georgia  and  Sou^h  Carolina. 

What  can  be  <i>ne  to  correct  the  Inequity 
created  by  non4taxpaylng  business  enter- 
prise? 

The  obvious  wky  to  correct  the  sltuatha 
would  be  to  require  non-taxpaylng  buslBM 
operations  to  pay  taxes  or  pay  tax  equlvalentt 
You  may  aay  that  this  objective  cannot  be 
achieved.  I  say  In  response,  that  by  continued 
effort  It  can  be  achieved.  REA  cooperativei  in 
North  Carolina  paUd  no  state  or  local  taxes  lor 
many,  many  yeari.  Under  legislation  adopted 
in  1965.  beginning  January  1.  1967,  these  oo- 
operatives  pay  full  state  and  local  taxes  O- 
cept  they  will  pay  no  state  Income  tax.  Tbt 
North  Carolina  cooperatives  estimate  that  tin 
taxes  they  will  be  paying  will  amount  to  be- 


tw«en  $a  and  |3 


■otne  may  aay  thii 


million  each  year.  Perhapi 


Is  not  a  significant  amount 


Mt  I  would  point  out  that  It  can  pay  each 
jtK  the  salaries  of  many  school  teachers  or 
portde  substantial  additional  school  plant 
tnd  equipment.  I  must  note  for  your  Informa- 
tion, that  these  cooperatives  still  pay  no  fed- 
eial  income  tax  or  federal  Income  tax  equiv- 
alent. 

In  many  sessions  of  Congress  bills  have 
teen  introduced  undertaking  to  achieve  vary- 
tog  degrees  of  tax  equality.  Some  efforts  have 
bsan  partlaUy  successful.  Mr.  Martin  Oains- 
tragb  in  hU  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
Bomlc  Committee  has  proposed  the  creation 
of  a  oommlsslon  for  the  purpoee  of  assessing 
BOt  only  the  magnitude  of  today's  govern- 
mental business  operations  but  also  to  deter- 
mine whether  these  operations  are  expand- 
ing, whether  they  are  business  activities 
wlitcb  have  served  their  original  purpose  and 
aboold  be  dlsconUnued,  what  is  the  long-run 
rigniflcance  of  continued  expansion  of  gov- 
ernment into  business  operations,  and  what 
iteps  should  be  undertaken  to  insure  that 
inch  policy  as  may  be  adopted  with  respect 
to  business  operations  of  government  Is 
eanrtod  out.  Tour  support  of  this  suggestion 
eonld  be  quite  helpful. 

In  a  recent  news  letter  put  out  by  the  Na- 
ttonal  Tax  Equality  Association.  Its  President 
•zprtMed  the  opinion  "that  business  activity 
IB  competiUon  with  fully  taxed  businesses  Is 
eomlog  to  the  fore.  There  appears  to  be  a 
trash  and  more  wholesome  attitude  toward 
tax  equaUty  both  within  the  Congress  and 
among  some  high  government  officials." 

I  commend  this  subject  to  you  for  your 
careful  consideration  and  more  Importantly 
for  a&rmatlve  action  on  your  part. 


tired  of  standing  up  there  on  the  fllriit  deck 
once  a  week  and  hearing  them  pUy  taps  and 
Ore  a  21-gun  salute  for  somebody  UUed  in 
this  different  kind  of  war.  »>«  «» 

Ifs  no  different  over  here  now  than  It  was 
26  yean  ago   You're  Just  as  dead  when  you 

^,'  ^.l  ^"**  ■•  ™*"y  *°<»  'o»^«»  ap  "me 
only  difference  U  back  there 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recenUy 
read  a  letter  from  the  son  of  a  friend 
Most  of  the  letter  was  concerned  with 
POTmal  matters,  but  part  of  It  dealt 
wlOi  ^^etnam.  where  he  is  serving  as  an 
onteer  on  carrier  duty. 

What  he  liad  to  say  seemed  to  me  to 
enHWS  some  of  the  legitimate  griev- 
Mces  of  our  fighting  men  over  the  way 

w!\T^  ^  ^^^  mismanaged  from 
wa^ington,  and  irresponsible  protests 
on  ae  homefront  are  giving  aid  and 
eonifort  to  the  enemy. 

*i^)"^*  *^®  relevant  passages  In  the 
Awendlx  of  the  Record: 

ont^^^'^^f"  ^**"^  P'*"y  depressing 
w  n«B.  The  Helo  squadron  on  the  ship  lust 

ato^Ir^TH  ^i'"'*  *'»''  ^"^  P«>P'«-  That's 
P.»ri5.i^  ******  ^  *"  ^^  cruise  for  the  . . . 

3f  S^  >,  *  Forrestal.  God  only  knows  at 
«^20  dead  and  29  aircraft  destroyed,  fires 

"^^»Pftrt.  We  had  a  4  plane  helo  detach- 
STn^  "*"''  "^  **'**  «*^**  »««  » 

JJ^^°"  ***"•  ^  **P*«*  "»1^»8«  like  this 
W^i*„.T*'*"^°"'  ^"*  whTWon-t  they 
W.^^  **  °"*  ^*"  *°<*  Ket  busy? 

Tw2?r!^  "°^  *^'^"  P^'wer  sltung  on 
•Sto^^«"°^'''«^*  ''°'  than  we  had  to  the 
«*ols  Paclflc  Fleet  during  World  War  n. 

^w  could  Whip  the  Japwieee  we  should 

»««.  Vk^nl    v"  ^  *•*  ^**^  "•"!*»  over 

"  *  different  war.  Well,  I'm  getting  pretty 


Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  shocking 
to  know  that  the  hearings  on  proposed 
amendments  to  the  NaUonal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  conducted  by  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  have  recently  provided 
a  fonnn  to  castigate  the  good  name  of 

if  ^u.      ^""^  *  ^°'  ^<=   My  knowledge 
01  this  matter  convinces  me  that  the 

T  n  ?*  °^  ""'*^  practices  directed  at 
J.  P.  Stevens  li  Co..  Inc.  are  unjustified 
and  were  completely  refuted  by  Mr 
Robert  T.  Stevens,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, in  his  recent  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee.  I  commend  to  the  mem- 
^IS^I°/  "^e  House  the  fine  statement 
made  before  the  subcommittee  by  Mr 
Stevens,  who  is  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing citizens  and  businessmen. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the    "crime"- of 
which  the  Sevens  Co.  is  accused  is  that 

lSi^f??^!f  }^  ^"^  ^^^nce  have 
failed  tolndicate  a  desire  to  join  a  labor 
union  Whenever  they  have  voted,  they 
have  turned  down  the  union  emphati- 
cally in  spite  of  an  allout  effort  on  the 
^J^  ?u  *?«  J«tile  Union  of  America, 
with  the  backing  of  the  Industrial  Union 
Department  of  the  APL-CIO,  and  with 
vigorous  assistance  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  to  make  the 
Stevens  Co..  its  prime  target  in  an  orga- 
nizing drive  on  southern  Industry 

The  Stevens  Co..  established  in  1813  Is 
one  of  this  NaUon's  oldest  firms  and  Is 
the  second  largest  textile  manufacturing 
chain  in  America. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  com- 
pany s  Philosophy  of  employee  relations 
as  one  of  the  Stevens'  plants  is  now  and 
has  been  for  more  than  25  years,  located 
in  my  home  city  of  South  Boston  Va  The 
tympany  strives  to  maintain  a  progres- 
sive ouUook.  is  eminently  fair  and  just 
in  its  dealings  and  relaUons  with  its  em- 
.^uf^l,?"**  provides  wages  and  benefits 
within  the  top  level  of  the  textile  indus- 
try. It  is  unthinkable  to  believe  that  the 
chaises  whl(*  have  been  lodged  against 
the  Stevens  Co.,  vrtth  respect  to  its  em- 

?iSf!„i?^"*"'^P  ^^«  «^y  ba««  for 
credibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  floor  of  tills  House 
on  April  21.  1966.  In  my  remarks  con- 
cerning the  decision  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  of  March  22  1966 
Charging  unfair  labor  practices  a«alnst 
the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.,  i  sought  to  point 
out  the  unbounded  contributions  the 
company  has  made  to  the  growth  of  this 
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country.  I  took  vigorous  exception  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  National  Labor  Re- 
totlons  Board  is  undertaking  to  punish 
this  economically  sound  manufacturing 
concern  and  its  employees,  and  I  ex- 
preraed  ttie  opinion  that  we  should  not 
sit  Idly  by  and  witness  this  company  be- 
ing required  to  repent  In  sackcloth  and 
ashes  for  a  sin  it  did  not  commit  I  com- 
mend the  company  and  Its  legal  counsel 
upon  filing  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Md  am  pleased  to  know  of  tiie  com-' 
pony  s  Intention  to  prosecute  Its  appeal 
to  the  highest  court  of  the  land 

Mr  Speaker,  my  record  in  public  life 
wm  show  Uiat  I  have  always  upheld  tiie 
right  of  an  individual  to  join  or  not  join 
a  union.  I  believe  that  voluntary  mem? 
bershlp  in  a  union  is  tiie  fundamental 
right  of  every  American.  The  present 
^against  the  Stevens  Co  is  onTin 
which  a  governmental  agency  seeks  to 
hv'"'Jl-T°"  ^°y^^  Of  employees,  who 

against  Uie  union,  sometiiing  they  do  not 
want.  Such  action  will  Se  S:ord  Si 
labor-management  relations  beyond  re- 
covery. 

tyS  i?^?^'^' }^-  Speaker,  i  reiterate 
tiiat  it  is  a  sad  and  shocking  experience 
to  observe  tiie  unfair  treatment  SSSS 
the  Stevens  Co.  in  hearings  before  a 
congressional  committee,  and  i  hope  the 

S^»h'^^  °/  ^^  ^°^  ^  take  time 
to  read  the  statement  of  Mr.  Robert  P 
Stevens  presented  to  Uie  subcommittee' 


Redactioa  of  Eztra-Uot-Staple  Cottoa 
Qaetai 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OW  ILUNOn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  30.  1967 
The   House   in   Committee   of   the   Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  h«l  under 

section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 


Mr.   OUARA  of  lUlnois.   Mr    Chalr- 

^^:  11^  *°  ®°""*'  *  "o**  o'  optimism 
I  think  that  peace  In  the  Near  East  is 
close  at  hand. 

I  have  watched  during  the  years  the 
efforts  of  Israel  in  giving  of  her  small 
means  help  to  oUier  countries  in  the 
N(»r  East  and  In  Africa.  I  have  seen  her 
helping  the  Arabs,  when  there  was  op- 
portunity and  receptlblllty.  I  think  that 
Israel  s  Investment  of  good  will  is  about 
to  pay  off  in  large  dividends. 

I  clearly  vision  the  dawning  of  a  new 

^  J^^^»  ^w  *™  **^«"  grudges  and 
hatreds  wUl  be  replaced  with  the  spint 
of  the  cooperative  friendship  of  nations 
Jf  S^  laboring  togetiier  to  achieve 
the  highest  measure  of  prosperity  and 
contentment  for  all  the  Near  East  and 
an  Africa.  1  do  not  want  to  slum  the  door 
on  this  vista  (rf  the  promised  kmd. 

I  do  not  want  my  country  to  take  the 
position  of  a  man  who  will  not  forgive 
when  true  penance  has  come  to  hla 
former  enemy. 


I 
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I  am  strmgly  supporting  the  Foley 
amendment  because  I  want  to  leave  the 
door  wide  open  for  a  truly  penitent 
Egypt  and  Sudan  to  return  to  the  society 
of  good  neighbors  striving  with  us  to 
make  this  a  better  world  for  everyone. 
To  say  to  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  that  they 
are  permanently  off  our  list,  forever,  and 
forever  and  forever.  Is  to  strengthen  the 
present  governments  of  those  countries 
that  have  so  grievously  offended  us.  It 
could  only  serve  to  discourage  the  re- 
form forces  and  persons  In  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan  that  are  seeking  to  bring  their 
homelands  into  the  world  of  today  and 
far,  far  from  the  age-long  slavery  to 
grudges  and  hatreds. 
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Bureancrato  Still  PryHif 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYUE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  letters  from 
many  of  my  constituents  give  evidence 
of  their  concern  over  reports  that  the 
1970  UJ3.  census  wlU  be  a  veritable  in- 
quisition into  their  private  lives.  With 
that  concern  I  fully  agree. 

My  colleague,  Representative  Jackson 
Bktts.  of  Ohio,  has  Introduced  a  bill 
which  would  serve  to  keep  the  census  in- 
terrogation within  the  reasonable  bounds 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

As  evidence  that  Congressman  Betts' 
proposed  restrictions  on  censi^s  questions 
are  supported  in  Ohio,  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  an  editorial  from  the  Colimibus 
Dispatch,  of  October  29.  1967,  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record: 

BCBKAUCBATS  SmX  PkTING 

Picture  the  scene:  A  lonely  widow  diacov- 
ers  that  her  mall  contains  an  official  ques- 
tionnaire from  Washington  asking  about  her 
financial  affairs  and  about  her  late  husband's 
smoking  habits. 

Nowhere  In  the  four-page  inquiry  is  there 
any  notification  that  she  Is  not  required  to 
answer  the  questions. 

There  are  just  cold,  cruel,  personal  ques- 
tions. 

Big  Brother  Is  getting  pushy  again. 

This  time.  It  is  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  which  is  prying. 

We  agree  with  U.S.  Rep.  Samuel  L.  Devlne 
of  Columbus  that  the  whole  thing  is  un- 
necessary and  that  the  questionnaire  should 
have  made  it  quite  clear  that  answers  are 
expected  only  from  those  persons  who  wish 
to  volunteer. 

The  Public  Health  Service  contends  that 
the  information  requested  is  "crucial"  to  Its 
mortality  study  and  that  a  comparison  to 
needed  according  to  Inoome  brackets. 

Another  Oblo  oongreasman.  Rep.  Jackson 
Betts.  recently  propoaed  that  Congress  put 
limits  on  the  scope  and  depth  of  even  the 
Census  Bureau  which  is  required  to  accrunu- 
late  date  concerning  this  nation's  populace. 

We  agreed  with  Rep.  Betts  then  and  we 
agree  now. 

Big  Brother  la  getting  too  noay. 

Rep.  Betta  has  Introduced  a  blU  In  Con- 
gress that  during  the  1970  Census,  citizens 
will  be  required  to  answer  questions  on  only 
seven  subjects:  Name,  addreaa,  relatlonahip 
to  head  <a  household,  aes,  date  of  Mrth, 


race  or  color, '  marital  status,  and  visitors  In 
the  home  at  the  time  of  census. 

He  also  points  out  that  the  next  census 
will  be  taken  on  a  mall-out,  mall-back  pro- 
cedure and  that  no  personal  census-taker  will 
be  employed.  . 

This,  Rep.  |Betts  believes,  wm  result  In 
chaos,  espeelally  in  large  urban  centers.  He 
dovbts  that  the  older  generation,  especially 
among  the  Injer-city  poor  and  ethnic  groups, 
will  have  sufllcient  education  to  fill  out  the 
census  forms  completely  or  correctly. 

Ho  predicted  there  would  be  a  major 
undercount,  <te8plte  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  a  penalty  of  a  60-day  Jail  term  or  $100 
fines  for  failut'e  to  return  the  census  forms. 

Big  Brother  not  only  insists  on  prying,  but 
he  promises  ^  get  rough  with  anyone  who 
objects  to  barl  ng  details  of  once  private  lives. 
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Citizens  Committee  for  Peace  With 
Freedom  i4  l^etnam  Offers  Responsible 
Approach  lo  Critical  National  Problem 

EXTEIiSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOI  rSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesd  ly,  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  CULVBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  week,  there  has  been  formed  in  this 
Nation  a  bipartisan  Citizens  Committee 
for  Peace  With  Freedom  in  Vietnam, 
dedicated  to  "a  sensible  road  between 
capitulation  and  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  raw  power. ' 

This  comnlttee  is  composed  of  more 
than  100  mi  in  and  women  of  proven 
leadership,  who  understand  what  real  re- 
sponsibilities !  are.  It  includes  not  only 
two  former  iPresidents  of  the  United 
States,  but  men  who  have  held  top  Cabi- 
net and  Oovernment  positions  in  the 
past,  former  Senators  and  Ambassadors, 
military  leaders,  heads  of  major  indus- 
tries and  labor  unions,  scholars,  at- 
torneys, newanen,  and  authors. 

They  stand' in  marked  contrast  to  self- 
appointed  critics  who,  however  honest 
or  sincere  th«y  might  be.  speak  without 
such  knowledge,  experience,  or  indeed, 
past  responsibility  for  the  national 
security  inteitst  of  our  country. 

The  Citizens  Committee  is  concerned 
not  with  politics  or  popularity,  but  with 
principle,  and  it  has  come  fortfrso  that 
our  enemies  \«JU1  know  that— 

There  is  a  s^Ud.  stubbcn^,  dedicated,  bi- 
partisan majot-lty  of  private  citizens  In 
America  who  approve  our  country's  policy 
Of  patient,  re«ponslble,  determined  resist- 
ance which  is  dependent  for  its  success  on 
having  the  enemy  realize  that  we  shall  keep 
*e  pressure  on  and  not  back  down,  that  the 
peace  we  Inalstiupon  Is  a  peace  with  freedom 
and,  thus,  wlta  honor. 

Mr.  Speakei  the  position  of  this  group 
deserves  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  Nation,  as  well  as  our  adversaries  who 
might  question  our  resolve  and  determi- 
nation, because  of  the  distinguished 
nature  of  its  itiembershlp,  but  even  more 
so  because  of  the  sound  and  reasoned 
argimienta  wWch  it  has  presented. 

I  include  at)  this  point  in  the  Ricoro 
the  policy  stajtement  of  the  committee, 


its  membership  list,  and  newspaper  com- 
ment about  its  formation: 

ElSENROWHt  JOIfS  TaUMAK  IN  OBOTTP  B*CE. 

INO  THi  Wak— New  CoMMirm:  Pormbd  it 
DotrcuM  AND  BxADUcT  Gives  Stbono  Vbt. 

NAM  SXTPPOaX  - 

(By  B.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washincton,  October  26. — A  new  nonparU- 
san  committee  Including  former  Presldenu 
Harry  S.  Trumail  and  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
several  former  Cabinet  officers  and  high-rank- 
ing World  War  Jl  commanders,  gave  strong 
endorsement  today  to  the  AdmlnlstratlonrJ 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

The  co-chalriien  of  the  organization, 
which  is  called  jthe  Citlaena  Committee  for 
Peace  With  Freedom  In  Vietnam,  are  lormer 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat  of  nil- 
nols,  and  Genei'al  of  the  Army  Omar  N 
Bradley.  Generaij  Bradley,  commander  of  the 
12th  Army  OroUp  in  Europe  during  World 
War  U,  U  a  foriner  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.    1 

At  a  news  coniference  announcing  forma- 
tion of  the  committee,  Mr.  Douglas  vigorous- 
ly rejected  a  suggestion  that  the  group  wu 
backing  President  Johnson.  The  OMnmltte* 
he  insisted.  Is  batklng  "the  office  of  the  Pres- 
idenr*  but  was  Vnot  committed  to  support 
Lyndon  Johnson.t' 

In  this,  Mr.  I>buglas  was  taking  the  same 
position  as  the  Senate  Republican  leader 
Everett  McKlnlet  Dlrksen  of  Illinois. 

POLICIKS    SUPPOKTED 

In  a  policy  statement,  the  committee  gave 
unqiiallfled  suppbrt  to  the  Admlnlstratlon'i 
present  policies  abd  conduct  of  the  war.  This 
support  extended  to  the  Idea,  repeatedly  em- 
phasized in  the  Ifcst  two  weeks  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President  Humphrey  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  D^an  Rusk,  that  the  United 
States  has  a  "vltaa  national  interest"  at  stake 
In  Vietnam  because  of  the  aggressive,  ex- 
pansionist poUcj^  of  Communist  China. 

"America  cann|ot  afford  to  let  naked  ag- 
gression or  the  isuppresslon  of  freedom  go 
unchallenged,"  tte  statement  said. 

"We  are  opposed  to  surrender,  however 
camouflaged,"  the  statement  continued. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  said  it 
was  opposed  to  "Unnecessarily  risking  a  gen- 
eral war  In  Asiaj  or  a  nuclear  war  In  the 
world." 

Meanwhile,  th^  Senate  majority  leader, 
Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  Introduced  t 
resolution  with  54  sponsors,  stating  the  senM 
of  the  Senate  tSiat  the  President  should 
"consider  taking  the  appropriate  InmaUTe" 
to  have  the  United  NaUons  Security  Coun- 
cil toke  up  the  ITnlted  States  resolution  at 
Jan.  31,  1966.  This  asked  the  cotuicll  to  die- 
cuss  the  Vietnam  situation. 

Evidently  alluftlng  to  Secretary  Rusk'i 
known,  but  publicly  unexpressed,  disinclina- 
tion to  discussloiks  in  the  Security  Council 
because  of  Soviet  opposiUon,  Mr.  Mansfield 
said: 

"All  I  can  say  Is  that  vrith  our  casualtlei 
in  excess  of  100,0  00  and  Increasing  with  no 
end  in  sight  In  the  struggle  .  .  .  that  anj 
time  is  a  good  time  .  .  .  and  it  is  high  Ume 
that  we  find  out  ,  .  .  where  the  membew  of 
the  Security  Couqcil  stand  on  this  question." 

Senator  Douglas  said  that  the  idea  for  the 
new  conuxklttee  v^  his,  and  that  the  state- 
ment of  policy  had  been  "edited  In  long- 
hand" by  former  I  President  Elsenhower. 

"Our  objective  j  in  Vietnam,"  it  declared, 
"la  to  make  the  iJrice  too  high  and  the  rielt 
too  great  for  the  aggressor." 

llie  statement  stressed  that  the  commit- 
tee was  setting  Itself  up  as  spokesman  for 
"the  great  sUent  cinter"  In  the  United  SUtei, 
representing  "the  understanding,  independ- 
ent and  responsible  men  and  women  wbo 
have  consistently  opposed  rewarding  Inter- 
national aggresses^  from  Adolf  Hitler  to  Mm 
Tse-tung." 


PACinST  betwken.  wabs 
yr.  Douglas,  who  was  a  pacifist  between 
tbi  World  Wars  and  a  decorated  marine  in 
World  War  II,  suggested  that  the  Vietnam 
debate  had  been  largely  pre-empted  by  "ex- 
Oemists  who  want  to  either  pull  out  on  the 
gne  band  or  start  dropping  nuclear  bombs 
iH  over  the  place  and  very  possibly  starting 
World  War  III  on  the  other." 

Mr.  Douglas  was  asked  whether  he  regarded 
lucb  former  Senate  Democratic  colleagues  as 
George  S.  McGovern  of  South  Dakota,  Eugene 
J.  McCarthy  of  Minnesota  and  Albert  Gore  of 
Ttanessee  as  "extremists."  He  replied  that 
be  did  not  want  to  call  any  one  an  extremist. 
A  reporter  then  asked  General  Bradley  why 
be  thought  the  Army  should  now  be  involved 
in  s  ground  war  on  the  Asian  mainland  when 
the  Army  had  traditionally  opposed  such 
involvement. 

The  general  replied  that  the  situation  now 
was  different  from  that  In  Korea.  Then,  he 
Mid,  the  source  of  supply  for  the  North 
Koreans  was  the  Soviet  Union  and  not  Com- 
munist China. 

-We  felt  we  could  solve  Korea  without 
bombing  Russia,"  he  said.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  "nobody  ever  yet  conquered  China." 

"This  is  different,"  he  continued.  "We  are 
not  fighting  China.  We  are  there  at  the  re- 
quest of  South  Vietnam.  We  are  following  the 
policy  of  containment  of  Communism." 

The  committee's  policy  statement  did  not 
go  into  the  question  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  Asked  about  this,  Mr.  Douglas  said 
the  committee  had  not  discussed  this,  but  he 
Mid  be  personally  felt  that  "In  any  armed 
conflict  risks  must  be  taken." 

General  Bradley  said  he  hesitated  to  take 
spodtion  on  the  question  of  bombing  targets 
"when  I  don't  have  all  the  Information,"  but 
be  thought  the  bombing  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal. 

■toroT  Policy   Statkmknt   bt    Cdmiuttxe 
SmoNG  Peace  With  Fsezdoic  in  Vietnam 

WasHiMGTON,  October  25.— PoUowlng  is  the 
text  of  a  policy  stat«ment  Issued  today  by 
the  Cltliens  Committee  for  Peace  With  Free- 
dom In  Vietnam: 

"TWe  are  a  group  of  concerned  citizens  who 
•eek  peace  with  freedom  In  Vietnam. 

'We  do  so  in  the  conviction  that  our  own 
Titsl  national  interests  are  at  stake  In  that 
tewWed  land.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  admit 
ttat  our  primary  motivation  is  self-interest— 
tbs  eelf-interest  of  our  own  country  in  this 
wnaklng  world.  America  cannot  afford  to 
**a»ked  aggression  or  the  suppression  of 
freedom  go  unchallenged.  To  Americans. 
pe«ce  and  freedom  are  inseparable. 

-Our  committee  is  national  and  nonpar- 
own— it  is  composed  of  Democrats.  Repub- 
uoLne  and  Independents,  and  of  'liberals ' 
™a«i»te8'  and  'conservatives'  drawn  from 
Ml  secUons  and  all  sectors  of  our  country. 

CONCERN   WTTH   PaWCIPLK 

^^iJ^^^"^  "*  •*«  ^^^  American  prln- 
o*le  Of  civilian  control  and  a  dvUton  Com- 
»*n<»er  In  Chief.  And  we  strongly  support 
T,^:^^^^°^  '°  Vietnam  and  ihe  ^licy 
ofnoocompromishig,  although  limited,  re- 
«»nce  to  aggression.  All  four  of  the  post- 
W«W  War  n  American  Presidents-Tnmian. 
««hower,    Kennedy    and    Johnson— have 

t^^f^J^^"^^""'"  ''"*'=  purpoee  of  de- 
jMfltog  freedom.  We  are  not  supporters  of  a 
"»««»t  or  of  an  AdmlnlstraUon;  we  are 
•"Worten  of  the  office  of  the  Presidency 

tbZLT^^^-  ^^  "^^  "five  to  stay 
;j«?P«tisan  politics,  political  personalities 

J^^^   politics   or   popularity,   but   with 

^^V»«  OK)o8ed  to  surrender,  however 
«^^^^Yet  nothing  we  advocate  can 
«1 1^^.  **  "^necessarily  risking  a  gen- 
«  Wr  in  Asia  or  a  nuclear  war  in  thi  wSw. 

tt«^„?  f '^'"l"  «*<»  between  J^t^l 
*«  end  the  indiscriminate  use  of  raw^oww. 


A   SlfAIX    COUNTBT 

"We  believe  that,  in  this,  we  speak  for  the 
great  'silent  center'  of  American  Ufe  the 
understanding,  independent  and  responsible 
men  and  women  who  have  consistently  op- 
posed rewarding  International  aggressors 
from  AdoU  Hitler  to  Mao  Tse-tung  And  we 
believe  that  the  'silent  center'  should  now 
be  heard. 

*J^  *'*'*  *^*  ^  taking  place  in  Vietnam— 
tnat  test  Is  Whether  or  not  the  rulers  of  one 
territory  can  cheaply  and  safely  Impose  a 
government  and  a  poUtlcal  system  upon 
their  neighbors  by  Internal  subversion  in- 
surrecUon,  infiltration  and  invasion  These 
are  the  tactics  of  the  Communist  'wars  of 
liberation,'  which  depend  for  success  upon 
achieving  their  goaU  at  an  endurable  price 
and  a  bearable  risk. 

"Our  objective  in  Vietnam  is  to  make  the 
price  too  high  and  the  risk  too  great  for 
the  aggresor.  This  U  why  we  fight. 

"Vietnam  is  a  small  country  and  we  Amer- 
l^ns  had  Uttle  contact  with  It  until  after 
Wortd  War  n.  It  stm  seems  Isolated  and 
remote  to  many  of  us.  although  all  of  our 
Presidents  for  30  years  have  had  to  con- 
cerB  themselves  with  our  national  Interests 
in  East  Asia.  For  better  perspective,  we  must 
turn  our  sights  to  the  edge  of  East  Asia 
that  enormous  area  of  peninsulas  and  U- 
lands  from  Korea  and  Japan  south  to  Tai- 
wan and  the  Philippines,  then  west  across 
Southeast  Asia  to  Burma,  then  southeast 
to  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

"That  area  contains  370  million  people- 
approximately  twice  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  Each  of  these  nations  Is  dif- 
ferent from  the  others  but  they  have  one 
thing  m  common— all  of  them  are  free  from 
external  domination.  WlU  this  be  true  If 
we  abandon  Vietnam?  Or  will  Peking  and 
Hanoi,  flushed  with  success,  continue  their 
expansionist  policy  through  many  other 
wars  of  Uberatlon,'  each  conducted  at  a 
price  which  they  can  endure  and  a  risk 
which  they  can  bear?  We  beUeve  they  would 
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own  future,  no  matter  what  course  It  may 
Choose.  Surely  this  Is  a  noble  and  worthj 
objective  consistent  with  all  that  U  best  in 
American  life  and  tradition. 

'•Our  committee  has  been  formed  to  raUv 

and  articulate  the  support  of  the  concerned, 

ndependent    thinking,    responsible    citizens 

m  America  who  favor  our  nations  fundal 

™?.^,  commitment  to  peace  with  freedom. 

Will  you  Join  with  us?" 


LOITD   AND   ClXAtl 


Never  in  over  a  century  has  there  been 
as  much  loud  and  violent  opposition  ex- 
pressed in  America  to  a  conmct  in  which  our 
fighting  men  are  heavily  and  heroically  en- 
gaged. Our  committee  specifically  affirms  and 
supports  the  right  of  opponents  of  our  na- 
tlonal  policy  to  criticize  that  effort  and  to 
offer  alternatives  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional interest  and  security.  However  we  are 
concerned  that  voices  of  dissent  have  thus 
far,  received  attention  far  out  of  proportion 
to  their  actual  numbers. 

"Our  objective  as  a  committee  Is  not  to 
suppress  the  voices  of  such  opposition.  Our 
objective  is  to  make  sure  that  the  majority 
voice  of  America  is  heard— loud  and  clear- 
so  that  Peking  and  Hanoi  will  not  mistake 
the  strident  voices  of  some  dissenters  for 
American  discouragement  and  a  weakening 
of  win.  And,  at  the  same  time,  we  want  to 
give  renewed  assurance  to  our  flghtlng  men 
that  their  sacrifices  are  neither  In  vain  nor 
unappreciated— or  unwanted— by  the  great 
biUk  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

"We  want  the  aggressors  to  know  that 
there  is  solid,  stubborn,  dedicated  biparti- 
san majority  of  private  citizens  In  America 
who  approve  our  country's  policy  of  patient 
responsible,  detenwlMd  resistance  which  1^ 
dependent  for  its  success  on  having  the 
enemy  realize  that  we  shall  keep  the  pres- 
silre  on  and  not  back  down,  that  the  peace 
we  Insist  upon  is  a  peace  with  freedom  and 
thus,  with  honor. 

"Today,  America  Is  a  great  world  power 
shedding  Its  blood  and  expending  its  treasure 
in  a  dUtant  country  for  the  simple  prtvUeee 
of  withdrawing  in  peace  as  soon  as  that 
country  is  guaranteed  the  effective  right  of 
self-determination.  We  ask  nothing  for  our- 
selves and  Insist  upon  notblng  for  South 
Vietnam  except  that  It  be  free  to  chart  Its 
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As    Election  for  Voters 


EXTEK  SION  OP  REMARKS 

'  OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  iixiNon 

IN  THE  HOT  SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuescLiy.  Octoher  31.  1967 

Mr.  DERMI INSKI.  Mr.  SpeakTer,  we  aU 
anticipate  ar  intense  election  campaign 
in  1968  in  ^hich,  very  properly,  both 
major  parties  will  be  appealing  to  the 
voters  for  suj^ort. 

Since  we  tave  a  very  mobile  society, 
one  of  the  ol  stacles  that  we  have  yet  to 
overcome  is  i  o  obtain  maximum  citizen 
participation  in  elections.  Necessary  ad- 
justments mitst  be  made  in  registration 
procedures  and  election  facilities  that 
will  help  us  0  btain  maximum  voter  par- 
ticipation. A  rhursday,  October  26,  edi- 
torial by  sta;ion  WBBM-TV,  Chicago, 
dramatized  this  issue,  a  year  before  it 
becomes  a  voter  irritant. 

I  commend!  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  so  that  we  might  institute  cor- 
rective steps: 

An  Election  for  Voters 
It  isn't  easy  to   pick  up   a  newspaper  or 
listen  to  a  neys  broadcast  these  days  with- 
out  noting  thit  somebody  is  running  for 
some  office  or   )ther  In  the  next  election. 
And,  the  nex ;  election  Is  just  a  year  away. 
During  that  ?ear,  many,  many  millions  of 
dollars  will  be  spent  on  political  campaigns. 
Many   more   m  lllons   will   be  spent  by   the 
press,  radio  anj  televlblon  to  cover  the  cam- 
paigns,   the    cdnventlons    and.    finally,    the 
election  Itself. 
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It  will  be  a  modem,  streamlined  political 
campaign  in  etery  way,  with  all  the  el^ 
tronlc  age  trUdmlngs  of  television  and  im 
travel.  ' 

Only  the  voting,  next  year,  will  regress  to 
nineteenth  century  fashion. 

Once  again  Oie  polls  will  be  open  rouehi» 
from  dawn  to  0  usk,  making  it  as  Inconven- 
ient as  possible   or  many  voteife  to  cast  a  bal 
lot,  and  for  oth  srs,  impossible  altogether 

Some  of  you  will  have  to  cast  your  bal 
lots  In  preclnc  a  where  voting  booths  art 
Installed  in  the  back  room  of  a  barber  shoo 
In  a  parking  ga*age  or  a  'dimly  lit  basement 

If  you  have  moved  Into  the  state  of  liunois 
within  the  year  Just  before  election  day  you 
will  be  deprlvedJ  of  your  Sacred  right  to  hem 
select  a  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  bfccause  of  our  out-dated  resl 
dence  requirement  law. 

Thousands  o4  voters  In  the  enlightened 
till  be  casting  votes  on  last 
ballots.  Voting  should  be 
Frank  Stanton,  president  of 
•oadcasting  System,  recently 
suggested  severil  ways  to  remove  obsUclei 
from  voting. 

One  is  the  estiblishment  of  a  24-hour  elec- 
tion day.  declai^ed  a  national  holiday  on 
which  the  polls  ^ould  open  at  the  same  time 
everywhere,  and]  close  at  the  tome  time  34 
hours  later.  So,  ]  you  woxild  vote  anytime  It 
pleased  you,  dayor  night,  and  thus  give  your 
b&llot  the  deliberation  it  deserves. 

Many  sweeping  reforms  are  needed  to  bring 
our  system  of  e  ectlng  pubUc  officials  up  to 
date. 

Establishment  of  a  uniform,  24-hour  na- 
tional voting  holiday  is  a  logical  place  to 
begin  the  reforw  b. 


year  1968  will 
century's    paper 
made  simple, 
the  Columbia 


Another 


lonor  for  Dr.  Henry 


EXTENsioN  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  wilIiam  l.  springer 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Tuesdav^  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  SPRINGIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  where 
most  high  offices  are  concerned,  the  man 
seeks  the  job.  Last  week,  the  job 
sought  the  man! 

President  David  D.  Henry,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Association  jof  American  Universities. 
He  has  been  ii|  times  past  chairman  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education;  a 
trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  also 
president  of  th*  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges. 

All  of  this  is  ijestimonlal  to  Dr.  Henry's 
abilities  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  in  higher  education  circles.  He  will 
do  a  good  job  in  handling  his  newest  re- 
sponsibility as  he  has  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  X  attach  herewith  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Champaign-Urtaiu 
News-Gazette  of  Friday,  October  27, 
entitled  "Another  Honor  for  Dr.  Heniy": 

Anotheb  Honob  roR  Dr.  Henrt 
UniveiBlty   of   Illinois   President  David  D. 
Henry    this   weeK   became   the   recipient  of 
another  top  hondr  and  reaponslbillty. 

Election  of  Dr.  Henry  to  presidency  ot  tl» 
Association  of  Anerlcan  Universities,  for  i 
two  year  term,  again  exempunes  the  bl*" 
regard  and  recognition  of  abilities  held  f« 
him  by  his  colleagues  in  the  field  of  blglx' 
education. 
President  Henr^.  now  In  hU  13th  yew  •• 


chief  executive  of  the  University,  has  occu- 
pied leadership  poets  in  the  nation's  aduc^i- 
tional  circles.  He  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  UniverslUes  and 
Und  Grant  Colleges  three  years  ago  and 
later  served  as  chairman  of  that  group's 
executive  committee.  Among  other  important 
positions  he  has  held  at  different  times  are 
presidency  of  the  Association  of  Urban  Uni- 
versities, chairman  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  and  trustee  of  the  Carnegie 
Poundatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 


ing- 

His  election  to  head  the  AAU,  during  the 
University  of  Illinois'  Centennial  year,  is  an 
honor  both  for  President  Henry  and  the  state 
university. 

Noting  this.  Governor  Otto  Kemer  of  nil- 
nols,  in  a  special  statement  of  commenda- 
tion, said  "it  seems  most  fitting  that  this 
choice  should  be  made  at  a  time  when  the 
university  celebrates  its  centennial  year  and 
the  State  of  Illinois  prepares  to  enter  its 
iesqulcentennlal  year,  and  when  educational 
attainments  have  reached  new  highs  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  in  general  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity pf  IUin<M8  in  particular. 

"This  honor  falls  upon  a  distingiUshed 
educator  at  a  distinguished  university  and 
reflects  weU-deeerved  credit  upon  both  " 

The  only  other  XJl  president  to  serve  as 
president  of  the  AAU  was  the  late  Dr.  David 
Kinley.  who  held  the  post  In  1914  prior  to 
the  time  he  was  chief  executive  of  the  Unl- 
venlty. 

We  Join  Gov.  Kemer,  the  community  and 
students  and  faculty  of  the  three  UI  cam- 
puses, in  congratulating  President  Henry  on 
the  new  office,  confident  that  his  leadership 
of  the  AAU  wlU  mark  another  achievement 
reflecUng  great  credit  \ipon  the  University 
of  nilnois.  '' 


U^.  Poblic  Not  Properly  Informed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   CALXrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  October  31.  1967 
Tfb  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Julius 
gwein,  of  the  Hoover  Institution  on 
war,  Revolution,  and  Peace  at  Stanford 
university,  has  for  some  time  been  re- 
searching the  question  of  the  U.S  space 
•ecrecy  policy,  which  he  concludes  does 
«P»t  harm  to  the  Nation's  best  Interest 
Mr  Epstein's  recent  article  which  ap- 
P«fed  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  r«pre- 
wntsone  of  the  first  studies  on  this  sub- 
ject to  reach  the  American  pubUc.  Be- 
Uwtag  it  will  be  of  Interest  to  readers  of 
u»e  Congressional  Record,  I  am  submit- 
tog  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Epstein's  article 
i«  inclusion  herewith: 
Somr  Spaci  Losses:   U.S.  Public  Nor 

PEOPDtLT    iMTOSMm 

<  By  Julius  Epstein ) 
Hews  on  faUures  of  Soviet  manned  space 
S£?«i!'  **  ^"•*  ^  P*rt-  "'managed''  hy 

to  ^1  K  '=i»««*fl«l  information  can  know 
to  nire  whether  the  Soviets  suffered  fatali- 
5!1»T„2?***  ®"*  ""»  «'«dence  is  clear  that 
•«  aoout  Soviet  space  accidents 
ht^"  Z^^  ,^J***  cosmonauts  were  lost 
S2£  M  K^"°«^  '"  years-long  before 
tottfrf  ,**•  ^<«»«rov  was  kUled  last  April 
J»»»«  only  ratal  accident  admitted  by  Moe- 
Jo^For  example,  on  Oct.  4,  1JMJ5,  Electronic 
SSnn^'****  "the  Russians  have  l«rt  10 
««ionauts,  including  one  woman,  in  faulty 


space   shots."    ThU   information    was   attri- 
buted to  "a  top  NASA  ofBcial." 

In  the  same  year,  the  celebrated  "Penkov- 
sky  Papers'  were  published.  Col.  Oleg  Pen- 
kovsky  was  a  high  official  m  Soviet  Intelli- 
gence. President  Kennedy  considered  him  to 
be  our  best  Informer  Inside  the  U.S.S.R  Dur- 
ing the  Cuban  missile  crUls  of  1962  Mr  Ken- 
"^^/f"^  °''  *^'-  Penkovsky's  information 
aoout  Soviet  missile  preparedness.  Penkovskv 
was  caught  and  executed. 
•  The  Penkovsky  book  contains  two  refer- 
ences to  Soviet  space  fataUtles.  "Several  sput- 
?r^  »!^1  launched  ...  and  never  heard 
from  again.  They  took  the  lives  of  several 
yt^  astronauts."  The  colonel  also  as- 
^,^h,  f*    **'■*    ^"^'■tLl    unsuccessful 

launchlngs  of  sputniks,  with  men  killed  prior 
to  Oagarln's  flight.  Either  the  missile  would 
explode  on  the  launching  pad  or  it  would  go 
up  and  never  return."  Since  Penkovsky's  in- 
^'^^2''.°J!'  ^''**  casualties  proved  to  be 
accurate  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
dispute  his  other  disclosures.  The  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  allowed  the  publlcaUon 
of  the  Penkovsky  materials.  ""cauon 

Rn^J^^^"^"*"  *^^°''*  "'*  *°'"«»«°  operations 
^  «^''to°™^'''^  information  subcommittee 
»K  ^*y.^^  '^'*  •'"'^*  «•  1»«3.  Witnesses  fro^ 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  SpaceAdml^ 
Utration   <NASA),  hinted  broafi  thafS; 

ri«'iflL    !..^'*"''**  *****  ">«  information  is 

to^Se  ^^'  ml«haP8  even  became  known 
^,.r^.  A  7*  '^°'^'^  through  Communist 
Czech-Soviet  space  research  center  in 
TtoTv^'tilf  "^  *°  an  Italian  news  agency  tie 
d^^n^^"*'"^'  ^"*"  cosmonauu'had 
Even  more  authenUc  was  the  front-Da« 

12,     1961.     The     headlines     read-      "Soviet 
Cosmonaut  Circles  Earth  Three  Times" 
First  Man  In  Space  Back  Alive— But  Suf- 
fering from  Effects  of  His  Plight  " 

The  story,  according  to  which  the  Soviet 
^wft:;'  ^'^  launched  on  Apr^  7,   wei 
was  Wired  to  the  Daily  Worker  by  its  Moscow 
correspondent.  Dennis  Ogden  «  "<»<»w 

h^*^**.  '^^^'  Communist  correspondents 
^^J^k"**'  '^*'«*  envelopes  which  ^n- 
^f/^^V'"  '*'^l°'»al  Story.  The  envelopes 
If^.  .  ""PP«*d  to  be  opened  without  the 
^^nT.°'  """  *'^"'*  government.  Ail  the 
<^«mminl«t  newsmen  except  Ogden  foUowed 

Z.^.^T  ''*'""■  'el^aawl  the  story-and 
only  Ogden  sent  a  dlspatoh  anyway    '^^ 

-,,h^T.^"^  *°  reliable  information.' the  CIA 
Wh.?  ^  *  confidential  document  to  the 
White  House  early  this  year  reporting  the 
deaths  of  at  least  11  cosmonaut,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  Komarov. 

The  Washington  decision  not  to  disclose 
tafonnation  on  Soviet  manned  space  mg^ 
faltoes  was  made  during  the  la^ays  of 
4toe  Elsenhower  Administration,  presumably 
u  f ^*!f*  InteUlgence  sources.  This  decision 
IB  laid  down  in  an  agreement  between  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  N^Soru^ 
JTu^^a^lTet^'^  AdmlnlstraUon'Sa"^ 

♦„1i  P''*!f°'-  Washington's  sUence  appears 
to  be  motivated  by  the  strong  desire  ti  h^ 

°he  uis"^."**  ''^^  *"*'  ^'^'^  "*'  *^'  *'»°"» 

r,,!^T*^^?^°  "**  ^**^  agreement,  NASA 
fi^m  •'k?^''™"**°°  "^  Soviet  space  iS- 
tlvitiee  Which  has  "been  authorized  for  pub- 
Uc release  through  the  office  of  the  assistant 

vlded  the  data  on  foreign  space  activiues" 
have  been  "offlclally  reported  to  the  United 
NaUons  Registry."  In  addition,  only  thcS 
ht^K*^  J*  released  which  were  confirmed 
*l  ^l^w^  .*P***  surveillance  system  i-un  by 
the  North  AmerlcMi  Air  DefeoM  Command 
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However,  only  thoee   confirmed   "data   on 
foreign  space  activities  (Including  failures)" 

pubUcly  announced  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment concerned.'' 

With  the  one  exceptlMi  of  the  Komarov 
catastrophe,  which  could  not  be  concealed 
the  Soviets  have  never  yet  announced  any 
of  their  manned  space  fiight  failures.  Hence 
the  agreement  of  Jan.  13,  1961,  has  probably 
resulted  In  the  withholding  of  puch  taforma! 
tion  from  the  American  pubUc 
r.J^l  DoD-NASA  agreement  has  been  the 
?r^Vl  °  ™"*=^  Congressional  criticism  But 
It  sUU  remains  in  force. 

The  U.S.  InformaUonal  policy  on  our  own 
space  activities  is  entirely  op«i  and  fr^k 
But  since  there  is  no  corollary  poUcy  of 
tf^J^^.T^  "«^  ^  Soviet  spaS^acUvl- 
ni!!;,  toage"  of  American  space  accom- 

plishments is  being  harmed 

On  July  4.  1967.  the  Moss  Act  became  the 
aw  Of  the  land.  Rep.  John  E.  MoS^  c^! 
fornia  has  been  fighting  for  10  long  years 
against  unnecessary  government  ^ecy 
The  Moss  Act  stipulates  that  unless  dis- 
closure would  endanger  national  security 
government  information  should  be  made 
available  to  the  American  people 
The  act  amplifies  Executive  Order   10501 

^^^^\^^rt.^'"''  ^°»>ower  on  Nov    s! 
1963,  in  that  it  authorises  court  acUon  to 
force  release  of  such  Information 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  Information  about 

States.  Nor  is  there  any  emergency  which  to 
deceive  a  poliUcal  opponent  wolad  Jusil? 
news  management.  The  VS.  government  hai 
been  reporting  on  Soviet  nuclear  tesU  with! 
out  ever  asking  Moscow's  permission  Since 
the  first  Soviet  nuclear  e^ion  S,  1M9 
American  security,  which  ultimately  is  de- 
pendent upon  an  Informed  public,  has  been 

^^d^^^aT'^^  '""*=^  °"^-**<*  ^y 

r-J^^  D?P-NASA  agreement  result,  in  de- 
ceiving the  American  public  and  is.  there- 
of ♦kw""*""^*  ^^^  "»e  spirit  and  letter 

iSfS  IcS^."*  *'**°''*  accounung  of  Soviet 


Polkkal  Letter  From  tlic  Nortbera 
VirgiBia  Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vxmunia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  October  31.  1967 


Mr      BROYHILL     of     Virginia.     Mr 
^F^,-  *  '^Went  of  my  congressional 
district  asks  that  I  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
group  of  demonstrating  students  present 
at  the  Pentagon's  north  parking  lot  on 
Saturday.    October    21.    supporting    the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  South- 
east Asia.  These  students  from  local  uni- 
versities, I  am  told,  were  labeled  Nazis 
by  a  story  appearing  in  the  Washington 
«^f?'  ^^  ^^^^  accorded  no  further  pub- 
licity. U  Indeed  this  is  an  accurate  ac- 
count and  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  it  is  not,  then  the  press  has  reason  to 
apologize  to  this  group,  both  for  apply- 
ing an  offensive  and  incorrect  label  to 
them  and  for  not  aooording  their  efforts 
proportional  coverage. 

Inasmuch  as  this  was  not  d<Hie,  I  Insert 
for  your  consideraUon  the  "Political  Let- 
ter Prom  the  Northern' Virginia  Commit- 
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tee"  in  the  IUcoro  without  further  com- 
ment: 

Political  Lrrm  Fbok  ths  Nobthkbn 
VnMXMIA  ComcTR^ 

OcToaa  24, 1907. 

THET  WnX  CIVKM  A  If  ONOPOLT WHY? 

Saturday,  21  October  1967,  sbotUd  go  down 
as  Bastille  Day  tor  the  Communist  Revolu- 
tion in  the  United  SUtes.  Let  us  now  work 
to  prevent  a  Reign  of  Terror. 

Tlie  Communist  Party  is  now  surfacing  In 
the  United  States.  Their  demonstration  at 
the  Pentagon  was  a  success.  They  achieved 
their  prime  objective.  They  broke  Into  the 
Pentagon  on  Saturday  and  went  back  home 
on  Sunday,  leaving  the  OSA  Janitors  to  clean 
up  the  mess  at  public  expense. 

At  about  5:30  p.m.  on  Saturday  aftemon, 
21  October  1967,  an  Infamous  act  occurred 
when  a  Communist-led  ,mob  was  pushed  out 
of  the  Pentagon  by  young  American  soldiers 
crowding  through  a  narrow  passage  way. 
The  Historic  Photo  of  1967  was  made  for 
the  front  pages  of  Hancri  and  Peking  and 
Moscow.  (See  front  page  of  Washington  Star 
of  October  22,  and  10.000  other  front  pages 
m  the  world,  for  that  day.) 

The  Vietnam  War  is  probably  extended 
by  many  months  and  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican lives. 
How  can  such  an  infamous  event  occur? 
It  happened  because  the  Communist 
leaders  had  the  Pentagon  demonstration 
area  all  to  themselves.  The  Communist 
leaders  of  the  mob,  during  the  days  before 
the  event,  announced  boldly  and  clearly  they 
would  break  into  the  building.  (After  all, 
this  was  the  purpose  of  the  whole  affair.) 

But,  In  spite  of  their  announced  felonious 
intent,  they  were  provided  the  Jumping  off 
place  for  the  Pentagon  door! 

No  other  applicant  was  given  a  permit. 
Th>->6e  who  appUed  to  demonstrate  against 
the  Communist-led  group  were  turned  down 
by  the  janitor  of  the  Federal  Government 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

A  valiant  group  of  antl-Communlst  youth 
from  Georgetown  and  George  Washington 
Universities,  with  the  famous  Pastor  Rich- 
ard Wurmbrand.  a  prisoner  of  the  Commu- 
nists in  Rumania  for  eleven  years,  managed 
to  break  into  North  Parking,  which  was 
approved  Communist  territory.  Just  as  the 
mob  was  entering  from  Uncoln  Memorial 
at  about  2:45  pjn.,  Saturday. 

The  antl-CommunUt  group,  very  effectively 
led.  began,  by  means  of  their  speeches  and 
posters  to  break  up  the  Communist-led 
meeting  at  the  North  Parking  entrance  from 
the  Memorial  side!  The  Communist-led 
group  dispersed  to  the  other  end  of  the  lot 
at  4  PM,  and  prepared  for  the  break-through 
into  the  Mall  entrance  of  the  Pentagon  at 
5:30  PM. 

But  the  heart-breaking  thing  was  the  re- 
port of  this  event  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star,  on  22  October  1967.  The  anti-Commu- 
nist demonstrators,  who  were  supporting  the 
soldiers  in  the  Pentagon,  and,  the  war  in 
Vietnam  were  labeled  as  "Nazis".  It  appears 
In  the  news  summary  of  the  enUre  day  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  Sunday,  22  October,  page 
9,  column  5. 

It  is  possible  that  the, U.S.  Army  itself  U 
endangered  by  the  agents  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  U.S.  And,  it  is  puzzling  to  the 
law-abiding  citizen  of  the  great  suburbs  of 
Washington  why  the  Communist  leaders  were 
given  the  monopoly  of  the  Pentagon  North 
Parking  lot  on  21  October  19«7.  And,  the  Uw- 
abldlng  subiirbanlte  deserves  a  true  story  of 
what  happened  In  the  North  Parking  lot, 
as  the  Communist-led  mob  entered. 

After  all,  while  the  Communist-led  mob 
was  attacking  the  headquarters  for  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  In  this  world,  Mr.  Suburban- 
ite was  back  home  putting  fertUlzer  on  bis 
front  lawn  on  the  beautiful  Indian  Summer 
day. 


Mr.  Subiu-baliite 
wasnt  there, 
a  monopoly. 


was  the  little  man  who 
'  rhat's  why  they  were  given 


EOWASD  J.  SLOAIfX,    , 

Hirthern  Virginia  Committee. 


Awash 


October  31,  1967 


Boreaacratic  Seas 


exten;5ion  op  remarks 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUl  IE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdai,  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer -has  commented  editorially 
on  a  leglslati\te  battle  that  is  currently 
underway  in  ((Jongress.  Along  with  sev- 
eral Other  Rept-esentatlves  and  Senators, 
I  have  introduced  legislation  that  would 
enable  Green  I^e  Steamers,  Inc.,  to  pro- 
ceed with  construction  of  a  new  $4  mil- 
lion passenger  rlverboat. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  Include  the  following  editorial: 
Awash  in  BtTKEAUcaAxic  Skas 

Even  on  clear  ^ays  we  often  find  It  dlfBctilt 
to  fathom  8oma|  of  the  workings  of  the  bu- 
reaucraUc  mind.  But  even  though  the 
weather  In  thes«  parts  was  exceptionally  fair 
the  last  Ume  w^  looked  we  must  confess  to 
compile  bewilderment  at  the  most  recent 
example  of  Fed^^  flea-mlndedness  to  come 
to  our  attention! 

The  case  in  pcint: 

Finding  itselfj  compelled,  because  of  new 
Federal  safety  Uws  enacted  in  the  wake  of 
the  Yarmouth  Clistle  disaster,  to  build  a  new 
boat  to  replace  that  venerable  but  still  pop- 
ular river  siren,  fche  Delta  Queen,  the  Greene 
Line  took  what  its  officials  thought  was  a 
quite  proper  ste]  >. 

On  the  theor]  that  if  inland  vessels  were 
to  be  placed  under  the  same  safety  regula- 
tions as  ocean-gi>ing  ships  they  should  come 
under  the  same  iFederal  mortgage  insurance 
provisions,  the  Une  sought  the  larger 
lie  for  ocean  vessels — 87.5% 


Taft  Jr.  and  Donald  D. 
ithers.  Introduced  bills  to 
seven  bills  have  been  Intro- 
and  one,  coeponsored  by 
;andolph  (D.,  W.  Va.)  and 
Ohio),  in  the 


amount  appUca 
as  against  75  "S 

Reps.    Robert 
Clancy,    among 
this  effect.  In  ai: 
duced  In  the  Ho 
Sen.   Jennings  ^_    ,- 

Sen.  Stephen  M.  Young  (b, 
Senate. 

The  Greene  line  plea  received  the  sym- 
patheUc  ear  of  I  Sen.  E.  L.  (Bob)  BarUett 
(D..  Alaska),  whise  subcommittee  is  consid- 
ering the  Senatd  bilL  Senator  Bartlett,  ad- 
vised by  compamy  ocBcials  that  a  $500,(K)0 
down  payment  f^  the  replacement  could  be 
met  but  that  tue  $1  milUon  needed  if  the 
loan  were  guaranteed  at  only  75%  would  be 
impossible  to  ralfe,  said  he  thought  It  would 
be  a  "tragedy"  If  the  sole  surviving  overnight 
passenger  rlverbOat  in  this  country  were  to 
disappear  without  a  replacement.  IX  the  Delta 
Queen's  replacenient  is  not  ready  for  service 
by  November  1,  11 16«,  that  U  exactly  what  will 
happen,  because  of  the  new  Federal  regu- 
lations. 

Senator  Bartlel^  took  a  dim  view  of  admin- 
istration obJeca<)ns,  as  expressed  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
merce Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  We  are  fe  accord  with  the  senator. 

Although  the  ^neral  counsel  of  the  Mari- 
time Division  tertlfled  that  this  office  "was 
not  aware  that  any  general  needs  exists"  for 
the  legislation,  wa  beg  to  differ. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  Delta  Queen  has 


been  operating  a1^  a  phenomenal  95%  of  ea 
pacity  should  be  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  vessel  serves  "a  need." 

The  DelU  Queen,  although  it  U  a  reminder 
of  past  days  of  teeming  river  traffic  and  Uie 
Joys  of  leisurely,  comforteble  transportaUon 
Is  no  museum  ple<:e.  It  Is  an  operational  piece 
of  transport  that  provides  a  desired  service 
as  witnessed  by  Its  popularity.  And  so  too 
wiU  be  iu  replacement,  the  new  Queen 

There  is  no  question  here  concernine  an 
ouUay  of  pubUc  funds  for  private  enterals. 
All  that  U  being  asked  Is  a  mortgage  guaran ' 
tee,  similar  to  those  effected  for  construcUon 
of  deep-water  ve»ela,  so  that  the  line  mav 
make  arrangemex^ts  to  contract  for  a  ne* 
vessel.  * 

One  of  the  mosi  InexpUcable  facets  of  the 
executive   brancht   opposition    to   the   pro 
posed  legislation  was  revealed  when  its  coun- 
sel,  Mr.  Davis,  testlfled  that  he  personally  fa 
vored  the  proposal,  although  he  was  there  to 
express  official  opj^slUon. 

So  far,  the  measures  to  save  the  surviving 
page  of  one  of  this  naUon's  most  colorftS 
chapters  have  fallen  on  sympathetic  con- 
gresslonal  ears.  We  hope  this  feeling  can  be 
generate  to  an  ettent  that  it  will  nuUlfr 
administraUon  objections  that  have  appeared 
banal,  confused  aqd  aimsy.  »-*'«»•<»* 
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EXTENSiqN  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF  IjilrW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiiesday.  hctober  31.  1967 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attenUon  of  the  House 
a  speech  recently  made  by  Edwin  Hood, 
president  of  the  Shipbuilders  Council  of 
America,  on  the  subject  of  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry  a^  the  fourth  arm  of 
defense. 

Mr.  Hood  efifjctively  speUs  out  the 
importance  of  a  strong  merchant  ma- 
rine and  shipbuilding  Industry  to  our 
national  defense. 

This  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  made 
often  enough.  at\d  I  recommend  Mr. 
Hood's  cogent  ^tement  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Shifbtthainc  iAdustrt  axd  Nattonal 

(Speech  by  Edwin  hd.  Hood,  president,  ship- 
builders C<»uncU]of  America,  before  Navsl 
Reserve   NaUonal   Engineering   Unit  5-J, 
Washington,  D.cL  October  19,  1967) 
It  U  often  assened  that  the  U.S.  ship- 
building Industry  i^  an  essential  component 
of  the  Fourth  Armi  of  Defense,  and  I  there- 
fore welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
you  the  relationship  of  out  commercial  ship- 
yards to  the  natloijal  defense. 

Let  me  begin  by  pointing  out  certain  facU 
concerning  the  nature  and  size  of  our  ship- 
building industry. 

Shipbuilding,  as  ^any  of  you  may  knov. 
Is  primarily  an  assembly  process.  The  shlp- 
buUders'  true  manufacturing  process  con- 
sists of  forming  and  tying  together  the  hull 
structure  from  ste«I  plates  and  shapes.  His 
principal  capital  investment  is  therefore  in 
the  heavy  metalworklng  and  materials  han- 
dling equipment  required  for  this  manu- 
facturing activity,  m  providing  the  means  for 
assembling  this  product  of  manufacture  into 
the  Integrated  structure,  and  In  getting  tiw 
structtire  waterbonvB. 


There  must,,  of  course,  be  additional  in- 
vestments in  i^ant  equipment  to  fit  and 
UMtall  secog4ary  parte  or  systems  of  the 
pjnnanent  struct\ire — piping,  wiring  and 
ItBigb — although  subcontractors  are  used  in 
firylng  degrees  for  Joiner  work,  reefer  in- 
ftallaUon,  electronic  ou tatting,  and  fre- 
quently other  activities. 

Generally  speaking,  the  shipbuilder  does 
not  manufacture  the  op)eratlng  compKjnents 
of  the  ship,  but  does  assemble  and  Integrate 
them  Into  the  completed  vessel.  Accordingly, 
the  nature  of  a  shipyard  can  take  many 
fonns.  The  choice  of  plant  type  is  heavily 
influenced  by  the  total  industrial  complexion 
and  geography  of  the  community  in  which 
the  yard  is  located. 

The  Industry  encompasses  not  only  the 
building  of  ships  but  also  the  conversion  and 
rapair  of  ships.  The  nature  of  these  facets 
b^ng  different,  individual  plants  may  be 
oriented  toward  one  or  all  three  work  cate- 
gories, so  the  character  of  the  yard  may  like- 
wise vary  widely  on  thU  account  alone. 

But,  whatever  the  character  of  the  Indi- 
Tklual  yard,  its  survival  is  fundamentaUy 
dependent  upon  a  satisfactory  volume  of 
ahlpwork  since  opportunities  for  diversifica- 
tion Into  non-m&rlne  construction  or  repair 
are  limited  by  reason  of  the  specialized  na- 
ture of  shipyard  faciUOee.  The  latest  Census 
of  Manufactures  reveals  that  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  industry's  revenue  is  derived 
from  shlpwork.  Thus,  the  Industry  win  rise 
or  faU  in  direct  proportion  to  the  volume  of 
work  materializing  from  its  two  principal 
customers — the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  U.S.  flag 
merchant  marine.  The  Industry  must  build 
ships  to  survive  and.  as  a  corollary,  ship- 
mnidlng  capability  is  concentrated  in  a 
clearly  Identifiable  Industry. 

Shipyards  with  ready  facilities  to  buUd 
ships  600  feet  In  length  or  larger  are  presently 
being  used  at  less  than  60  percent  capacity. 
Quantified  at  optimum  utilization,  this  ca- 
pacity In  addition  to  the  current  level  of 
naval  ship  construction  could  produce  about 
30-36  more  large  oceangoing  merchant  ships 
annually  than  the  15  per  year  the  Industry 
Is  now  delivering. 

Our  shipbuilding  industry  produces  for  the 
domestic  market.  The  art  of  shipbuilding  is 
an  ancient  one.  Its  techniques  are  weU 
known  and  practiced  simUarly  by  all  the 
world's  maritime  nations.  Basically,  then  our 
high  standard  of  Uvlng  compared  to  any  na- 
tion m  the  rest  of  ttie  world,  coupled  with  a 
common  knowledge  of  techniques,  proscribes 
our  industry  In  terms  of  competing  at  world 
market  prices  for  production  of  ships  for 
other  nations. 

No  matter  the  degree  of  automation  In- 
troduced into  the  shipbuilding  process  labor 
wmalns  a  controlUng  cost  factor.  I  am  sure 
you  are  aware  that  labor  costs  on  an  hourly 
Ha^  here  are  half  again  as  much  as  those 

n  .!^*^°'  ^^^^  **^*  "o^**  ^^oee  in  the 
united  Kingdom  and  nearty  four  times  those 
in  Japan— three  nations  who  produce  mer- 
cwmt  ships  in  volume.  Moreover,  material 
«*s-and  the  costs  of  expanding  shipyard 
capabillUes— are  higher  here. 
KnT^*  «^ndards  of  safety  at  sea  and  hablta- 
S?i?  "^  F^-  '^P^  '^'o  "•«  "nuch  higher 
ttanare  international  standards-a  natural 
wtgfowth  of  our  higher  standard  of  living. 
^1^  "^.'idards  result  in  an  inherently  more 
towa  m^  °''*  ""'"  ^  '*'^«'"  intema- 

i^^'J'^°^^  ""^  Industry  must  produce 
tea  domestic  market,  it  also  builds  the 
•orids  most  sophisticated  ships,  ones  whfch 
«  unequalled  in  performance  by  those  Sn- 

S^*'^,'"'""'™-  "^^  ^  especially  true  of 
^  vesse  s.  I  can  do  no  better  thL  quo" 
jS  *f' *^,°t  Secretary  of  Defense  Henry 
th.  i^' ,  ■  ^^°'  ^  '■*<=«°t  testUnony  before 
™  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
^  Appropriations    Committee,    said    In 


««>«l>mty  of  building  three  missile  destroy- 


ers in  their  own  country  and  in  working 
with  our  Bureau  of  Ships,  now  our  NavS 
Ship  Systems  Command,  determined  they 
could  not  come  close  to  the  price  of  buUd- 
Ing  a  gulded-missUe  destroyer  that  we  had 
In  the  United  Stotes.  This  was  surprUing 
because  we  are  not  the  lowest  priced  buUdere 
in  the  shlpbuUding  business.  But  it  is  a 
complicated  ship.  It  is  an  entirely  tech- 
nological operation.  As  a  consequence  of  that 
comparison,  and  that  kind  of  activity  that 
goes  on  back  and  forth  between  the  indus- 
trialized countries  and  ourselves,  the  Ger- 
mans finally  made  the  decUion— not  we— 
that  they  are  going  to  purchase  three  guided- 
misslle  destroyers  which  are  built  Ui  the 
United  States." 

Though  the  case  here  mentioned  is  one 
In  which  our  industry  is  not  building  for 
^e  domestic  market,  it  does  Illustrate  world- 
wide recognition  6f  the  sophUtlcaUon  of  our 
shlpsand  the  "know  how"  of  our  shlpbulld- 
ers.  These  three  destroyers  along  with  three 
similar  ships  being  built  for  Australia  rep- 
resent the  only  recent  major  U.S.  shipbuild- 
ing contracts  placed  by  overseas  buyers 

Most  XJS.  ShlpbuUding  activity  stems  from 
government-sponsored  orders— either  from 
the  U.S.  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  MarttUne  Ad- 
ministration or  Department  of  the  Interior 
Activity  levels  are  geared  to  the  size  of  yearly 
Federal  appropriations.  With  the  excem 
capacity  already  noted  and  with  ships  cus- 
tomarUy  purchased  in  small  lots,  there  is 
wf^iir"'*  competition  for  the  work  avaU- 
able.  Though  our  building  technology  con- 
tinues to  advance,  profit  margins,  by-  and 
arge,  have  been  disappointing.  Nevertheless 
in  the  past  decade  our  industry  has  Invested 
heavUy  in  capital  Unprovements  and  the 
Manual  increment  has  been  steadily  Increas- 

Recent  changes  in  procurement  practices 
eepocially  by  the  Navy,  offer  greater  Incen- 
tives for  greater  capital  investmenu,  and  at 
the  same  time,  facilitate  significant  reduc- 
tions in  shipbuilding  costs.  The  Navy  in 
some  programs.  Is  combining  anticipated'  re- 
quirements of  ships  of  like  design  in  a  muiu- 
year  procurement  from  a  single  producer 
Recent  contracts  for  the  biUlding  of  20  De- 

^^^''^f^-S""**  <°='«)  "^1  17  Ta^  Landing 
Ships  (LSTs)  fall  in  thU  category.  Each 
contract  has  a  face  value  of  about  $250  mil- 
lion.  In  these  instances,  the  cost  advantages 
Of  multiple  production  and  the  opportunity  ' 
to  concentrate  production  control  efforts  af- 
fecting one  ship  type  for  an  extended  period 
produce  not  only  direct  cost  savings  but  also 
somulate  substantial  capiui  Improvements 
In  the  producing  shipyards 

«nI?H  ^'^:  *°  °"'*'"  P~K'*'n8.  1*  pursuing 
another  potenOal  source  of  cost  savln«w  bv 
inviting  Shipbuilder  parUclpation  in  ship  de- 
sign. This  could  lead  to  Improved  design  for 
produclbUlty.  hence  to  cost  wvlngs  TtiVFoL 
program,  now  in  abeyance;  the  LHA  program, 
now  in  engineering  stage;  and  the  DX/DXG 
program,  the  first  stage  of  which  will  sUrt 
this  year,  are  in  this  promising  category  An 
almost  identical  procurement  approach  aug- 
mented by  a  cascade  of  Federal  funds  for  re- 
search development,  test  and  evaluaUor,  has 
made  It  possible  for  our  aircraft  manufactur- 
tog  industry  to  gain  stability  and  worldwide 
prominence. 

Ton  may  have  noticed  this  comment  bv 
Assutant  Secretary  of  the  Navyl^,teiia! 
turns    &    lx>gl«tlcs)    Graeme    C.    Bannerma^ 

nit.  «r  ',f  "',*  tf*^°°  *"  ">*  American  So- 
c^ety  of  Naval  Engineers:  "...  As  I  have 
travelled  around  the  country  and  visited  a 
number  of  shipyards  in  recent  months    I 

1*"*  JJ*!"  '^"^"^  "y  "»«  ''t^nt  to  which 
the  Shipbuilding  industry  has  planned  and 
Is  actually  undertaking  very  significant  Un- 
provemente  in  ite  capital  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities and  in  its  design  and  planning  staffs 
These  lmp«Dvements  are  not  confined  to  one 
or  two  companies,  and  I  cant  help  but  feel 
that,  to  some  extent,  they  are  Influenced  by 
the  clianges  I  have  described  In  our  methods 
of  doing  business  .  .  ."  He  was,  of  course 
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referring  to  the  emphasis  on  total  packase 
and  mulUyear  procurements  which  have  In- 
fluenced a  change  In  the  Navys  tradiUonal 
methods  of  doing  business  ovef  the  pwt  tw^ 

I  turn  now  to  the  level  of  acOvlty  of  our 
Shipbuilding  industry.  In  1966.  the  00^°^ 
clai  industry  averaged  a  total  emploment 
of  about  141,000  workers.  Annual  ordeS^nd 
backlog  are  derived  almoet  exclusively  from 
government  orders,  predominantly  for  n^S 
vwseis.  In  Fiscal  Tear  1966.  for  example  toe 
Navy  program  resulted  in  nearly  $700  mllUon 

in  111%^?  "^  bulldlng-and'^S400  ZuZ 
in  awards  for  repair-^  naval  vessels.  Other 
^t  government  new  construction  funds 
that  year  amounted  to  about  $180  million 

h?,.^*  ''*'"■•  ^*  P*"=«"»'  °^  tl>«  Navys  Ship-' 
building  program  and  35  percent  of  all  re- 
pairs and  conversions  to  naval  vessels  were 
undertaken  by  commercial  shlpy^  ^ 

The  value  of  total  industry  performance 

whiot  ""  7^"^  ^^-  ^*>«  ^^^  year  f^ 
wWch  complete  returns  are  available  wu 
approxunately  $2  bUllon.  Analysis  of  thw^ 
't^i'n>  '^iK^llgJ^ts  the  fact  that  tLlay  S^ 

^r^fl2  ^^"""^  °^  "''^  industry's  product  U 
dU'ectly  government  financed 

Uv^rJ^V^''  ^^"  ^^^'  ^^^  industry  de- 
Uvwed  18  large  naval  vessels  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  had  a  backlog  of  some  147  l^e 
naval  ships,  including  sTNavy^M  ord^ 
during  the  year.  In  the  sam;  yeaf  tS  [^ 
dustry  delivered  13  merchant  sblps  r^lvL 
orders  for  18  others,  and  had  ^y^^-e^ 
backlog  Of  48  merchantmen.  The  sub^tfal 
volume  of  Navy  ships  ordered  reflate  the 

hlr^  J  mentioned  earlier.  The  small  num- 
ber of  merchant  ships  is  characteristic  of  the 

t^cuon  ?n  T'"'''  ^  '^"''"'^'  -^^  ~n! 
dS  "   ~'^*^  "^"«»>   tb«  la»t 

i»i?.  !t"°'  °f  ^"^  ShlpbuUding,  the  U.S 
leads  the  world.  In  terms  of  merchant  shlM 
Japan  Is  building  nearly  half  of  the  wlr Id^s 
annual  output  of  merchantmen,  a^i^ 
terms  of  gross  tonnage  Ite  backlog  is  30  times 
as  great  as  ours.  In  total,  the  dollar  valuf  S 
our  combined   naval   and  maritlTe  o^^uT 

?r^  worid*"'*"'''"^'*'  ""**  **'  "**  '*»*  *>^t^« 

ft^^:  ^'^-  ^  ^^'  °^^^  '^°<»  level  of  ac- 
tlvUy  in  our  industry.  As  has  been  noted,  the 
product  Of  the  industry  Is  primarily  for  the 
account  of  the  government.  More  Uian  h^f 
of  the  industry's  output  is  directly  produced 
for  our  naval  forces.  ^juuccq 

At  thU  point,  it  is  logical  to  ask-  what  is 
the  relationship  of  the  product  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense? 

Among  those  famUiar  with  the  importance 
of  sea  power  to  a  nation's  security  and  eco- 
nomic stature,  It  has  long  been  accented  a^ 

Which  must  be  accessible  for  peace-Ume  com- 
^^\^  to  project  mUltary  might  during 
tune  of  war.  Unfortunately,  except  In  times 
at  overwhelmingly  obvious  Uiternational 
Crisis,  this  axiom  comes  little  to  the  attention 
of  our  citizenry  generally.  Indeed,  many  of 
our  country's  ofllclaU,  even  in  the  face  of 
clear  demonstration  of  its  contUiued  validity 
faU  at  times  to  endorse  this  axiom. 

We  must  therefore  examine  today's  validity 

tL  ^r^.^'^i**  P'"'*"^'*-  for  «  It  la  not  valid 
the  United  States  does  not  need  ships  as  Ui- 
struments  of  naUonal  power.  And.  if  it  does 
not  ne«l  ships-naval  or  commercial—  obvl- 

S,  f%^'  '*°  """^  ^°'"  *°  American  shlp- 
buUding industry.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our 
nation  continues  to  require  ships.  avaUable 
on  caU,  to  conUnue  or  enhance  its  posiuon 
of  world  leadership,  then  our  shipbuilding 
industry  is  vital  to  our  defense  posture. 

Historically,  the  premises  of  this  axiom 
hoi*  ^°  ''""'*°  repeatedly.  It  was  brought 
th^n-  t  "n  ""  ^°'"^  ^"  n  most  vividly 
^^fJ^\^  practical  purposes,  we  built  and 

2!f\^7^."t"^  **"'  '"^'**'"  o°ly  merchant 
flwst  after  gaining  fuU  miUtary  control  of  the 
sees    and   denying   access   of   them    to    the 
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enemy.  And.  whst  oT  tbe  prewnt  altUAtlist? 
We  have  unduUlengad  military  ooatrol  of  the 
seaUnea  to  the  Vkr  Baat— ultalt  thaX  c<mtrol 
U  potentially  aubject  to  chaUenga  by  the 
Soviet  Union — or  eventually  Red  China. 

In  support  of  our  oparationa  In  the  Far 
Eaat.  we  move  aubatantlaUy  aU  of  our  men 
and  materials  over  the  aealanea  In  ships — 
though  much  of  the  moTement  la  painfully 
made  In  tired,  uneconomic  ahlps  left  over 
from  a  past  generation.  Our  warahlpe,  un- 
challenged, at  least  for  the  present,  are 
heavily  and  effectively  engaged  In  direct  sup- 
port of  land  operations. 

Concurrently,  the  Import-export  trade  of 
the  United  Statea  constltutea  approximately 
one  half  of  all  the  world's  oceaabome  com- 
merce. Who  carries  it?  Regrettably,  not  X7.S. 
flag  shipping!  Foreign  flag  vessels  carry  more 
than  92  percent  of  our  trade  and  commerce. 
More  alarming — 66  at  the  TJ  materials  recog- 
nized as  strategic  mxist  be  Imported  by  the 
United  States,  and  96  percent  of  our  total 
volume  of  Imports  arrive  to  bottoms  flying 
the  flags  ot  other  nations. 

Obvloualy.  we  do  not  control  the  ocean- 
borne  ablpplng  media  through  which  we 
maintain  national  industrial  and  economic 
strength.  Entirely  aside  from  the  question  of 
long-term  economic  strength,  we  do  not  con- 
trol the  shipping  media  whicb  m\.ist  bring  to 
o\ir  shores  and  Industrial  plants  the  many 
raw  materials  basic  to  our  national  defense. 
It  can  be  reasonably  assumed  that  so  long 
aa  the  nations  which  are  International 
carriers,  and  which  are  not  committed  to 
either  side  of  a  conflict  among  International 
powers,  would  continue  to  provide  trans- 
portation service  as  long  as  It  is  profitable, 
but  only  that  long.  Dependence  on  the  un- 
certain service  of  ships  not  under  our  own 
control  is  a  tenuous  thread  on  which  to  i»'ed- 
icate  national  survival. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union,  our  implac- 
able and  continuing  opponent  In  the  matter 
of  world  leadership,  believes  In  the  axiom 
of  strength  at  sea.  lu  Navy  is  better  known  to 
you  than  to  me.  But.  let  us  look  at  Its  mer- 
chant marine.  From  virtually  nothing  In  1950 
(and  that  largely  composed  of  ships  the  UiSt- 
ed  Statea  provided  imder  Lend-Lease  during 
World  War  11),  the  Russian  fleet  has  grown 
to  some  1.400  In  number  totaling  more  than 
10  million  deadweight  tons. 

It  transports  today  75  percent  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  total  foreign  commerce.  It  has 
7  times  more  tonnage  under  construction  or 
on  order  than  the  United  States.  The  USSR 
could  obtain  the  services  of  international 
carriers  at  less  immediate  cost  than  providing 
these  services  for  Itself,  but  it  chooses  the 
option  of  self-control.  Why,  people  ask,  does 
it  build  up  Its  merchant  fleet?  I  can  And  no 
better  answer  to  that  question  than  the 
abundantly  clear  evidence  that  the  USSR 
subscribes  to  the  axiom  we  are  examining 
here  this  evening. 

We  flnd  the  axiom  proven  historically.  We 
find  Uving  proof  of  the  validity  of  the  ten- 
ets of  the  axiom  In  our  own  Vietnam  experi- 
ence. We  see  obvious  evidence  that  the 
Communists  accept  it.  We  can  reasonably 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  axiom  is  equally 
as  valid  today  as  it  was  in  yesteryears. 

But,  the  components  of  sea  power  are  more 
inclusive  than  ships  and  the  men  who 
operate  them.  Broadly  speaking,  we  may  say 
they  are:  (1)  the  forces  required  to  gain 
and  maintain  control  at  sea;  (2)  a  merchant 
navy;  and  (3)  the  bases  needed  to  support 
both.  Eminent  authorities  here  and  abroad 
have  consistently  subscribed  to  this  doctrine. 
They  have  consistently  numbered  shipyards 
among  the  i>ases  which  are  required  to  sup- 
port our  naval  forces  and  merchant  marine. 
We  can  therefore  further  conclude  that  the 
product  of  the  shipbtUldlng  industry ^war- 
ships and  commercial  carriers — and  ship- 
yards, are  Indigenous  elements  of  sea  power 

and    in    every    way    essential    to    naUonal 
defense.  -~ — 

Need    we    rely    on    American    Industry 

American  shipyards— to  provide  the  product? 
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This  question  has  been  raised  frequently. 
It  Is  self-answ^ng  in  the  case  of  wanhlps. 
The  United  States  buUds  and  supports  the 
best  naval  vessels  in  the  world.  The  con- 
tinuing need  to  maintain  the  edge  of  superi- 
ority make  it  mandatory  for  our  own  Industry 
to  supply  our  ©wn  warships. 

The  answer  Jto  the  question  ha  the  case 
of  the  merchant  ship  must  also  be  an 
unequivocal  "Vee"— for  much  the  same 
reason.  Despite  any  allegaUons  of  higher 
building  coste  In  the  United  States,  this 
"yes"  flows  tr<ma  the  demands  of  national 
security.  It  haa  already  been  demonstrated 
by  definition  and  history  that  merchant  ships 
and  shipyards  ^e  components  of  sea  power. 
The  term  PouHh  Arm  of  Defense  as  ap- 
plied to  the  American  merchant  marine 
derives  from  this  precept.  In  the  strictest 
sense,  merchaitt  ships  and  shipyards,  like 
warships,  are  .stools  of  warfare,  therefore 
Instruments  of  national  defense. 

But,  shipyarcts  are  even  more.  Fr<Mn  them 
come  the  liaslc. product  and  no  world  power 
can  depend  on  foreign  nations  to  sui^ly  it 
with  the  tools  at  warfare.  It  can  be  accurately 
stated  that  out  shipyards  are  the  flrst  ele- 
ment In  providing  the  inatruments  for  con- 
trolling the  sslanes.  Eminent  authorities 
have  also  certlied  to  the  lasting  quaUty  erf 
this  trutam. 

Clearly,  if  oui(  country  Is  to  be  prepared  for 
the  national  d^ense,  It  must  have  an  ade- 
quate shipbuilding  capatriUty  and  experi- 
enced manpow*  base  which,  as  one  report 
stated  20  year^  ago,  "can  be  expanded  to 
meet  the  demands  of  our  flghtlng  men  and 
In  all  probability  those  of  its  futiue  alUee 
in  future  wars.'T 

History  has  a  ^ay  of  repeating  Itself.  I  need 
not  recite  to  this  audience  the  present  state 
of  the  world  nor  recall  the  vagaries  of  de- 
pendence on  a  Ues  in  times  of  conflict.  I 
need  not  mention  that  American  men  and 
resources  are  t^day  carrying  the  burden  in 
Vietnam.  But,  I  will  leave  you  with  the 
thought  that  ttie  facilities  and  man}K>wer 
which  constltut  s  shipbuilding  capability  will 
be  available  to  ]  >rovlde  the  tools  and  Instru- 
ments of  futui^  burdens  only  if  they  are 
utUized  to  the  ifuUeet  extent  today  in  the 
construction  of  tnerchant  and  naval  ships,  as 
well  as  other  ty^es  of  vessels.  That  capability 
^ould  be  dissipated  and  unavailable  for  the 
if  our  ships  for  sea  power 
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national  defenai 


were  to  be  obtaned  elsewhere. 


deserves  much 
I  insert  it  in 


By  the  way. 
working  out  the 


Medicare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWJIUU)  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUa  E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdai,  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  DERWnlrSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 

succinct  edlto^al  point  was  carried  in 

edition  of  the  Lansing, 


the  October  2l 

ni..  Journal,  v  hich.  despite'  its  brevity', 


thought. 

the  Rkcord  at  this  point: 

Mkdicabb 
1  liey  report  Medicare  Is  not 
9  way  they  thought  it  would. 

Maybe  this  Is  i  case  where  Congress  should 
take  a  second  lojk. 

It  would  seem  aow  that  they  have  a  couple 
of  years  experience,  they  could  come  through 
with  a  better  blU.  ^"^ 

Some  are  recojnmendlng  the  government 
change  the  $3  payment  idea  and  allow  the 
Senior  Citizens  an  amoimt  of  Social  Security 
to  purchase  prifate  Insurance  to  use  with 
Medicare. 

Seems  to  us  that  we  heard  that  Idea  before 
the  existing  bUl  ever  passed. 


The  Press  Response  to  CaBforaia's  Pigki 
To  Preserre  Its  Ak  PoUntioa  Coab«| 
Prpcraa 

EXTENSK  >N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

o>|  CAuroaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUS^  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday}  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal  in  the  House  version  of  the  Air 
QuaUty  Act  of  1967  to  deny  the  State  of 
Callfomia  the  right  to  continue  its  suc- 
cessful program  of  automotive  air  poUu- 
tion  control  unhampered  and  unabridged 
has  met  with  a  strong  response  in  the 
press.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  submit 
several  articles  for  inclusion  In  the 
Record  which  strike  close  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.        I 

In  California,  the  automobile  Is  central 
to  our  way  of  life  and  to  our  economy.  Air 
pollution  from  automotive  exhaust  con- 
stitutes a  grave  and  imminent  danger  to 
oiu-  citizens.  In  order  to  assess  this  men- 
ace and  continue  to  take  decisive,  mean- 
ingful steps  to  halt  It,  the  right  of  the 
citizens  of  California  to  exercise  their 
own  good  Judgi^ient  must  not  be  pre- 
empted. 

I  earnestly  hoi^  that  my  colleagues  will 
read  these  expressions  of  public  opinion 
carefully  in  pret)aratlon  for  the  forth- 
coming debate  of  the  proposed  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1967  oil  the  House  floor.  Let  us 
resolve  now  to  pursue  it  on  the  highest 
plane  of  factual  liiformation. 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  24,  1M7] 
Smog:  Conc»ess  amd  the  Ckisis 

Some  misguided  members  of  Congress  seem 
determined  to  crl|)ple  California's  efforts  to 
cope  with  its  wor$ening  air  pollution  crisis. 

That  crisis,  wariied  Dr.  Joseph  Boyle,  head 
Of.  the  County  Me4lcal  Assn.,  "demands  that 
every  appropriate  action,  however  drastic,  be 
taken  Immediately.  No  further  delay  can  be 
tolerated  with  safety." 

But  orf  Capitol  HIU  there  are  those  who 
apparently  are  moje  concerned  with  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  tte  automobile  and  oil  In- 
dustries, j 

The  House  Commerce  Committee  recently 
voted  to  deny  California  the  right  to  Impose 
more  stringent  standards  for  auto  emissions, 
principal  cause  of  smog  In  the  Los  AngelM 
Basin.  Although  the  Senate  unanimously  ex- 
cluded this  state  ::rom  federal  pre-emption, 
the  House  commit  tee  agreed  with  the  auto 
Industry  that  all  si  ates  should  be  treated  ttis 
same. 

Rep.  John  Dlngell  (D-Detrolt),  who  led  the 
fight  in  committee  to  weaken  Callfomlal 
anti-smog  prograii,  admitted  in  Los  An- 
geles Friday  that  his  amendment  was  based 
upon  proposals  gl\en  to  him  by  representa- 
tives of  the  auto  Industry. 

The  first-stage  iimog  alert  that  occurred 
during  Dingell's  vfclt  mocked  his  assurance 
that  he  "would  nqt  sponsor  legislation  tlut 
would  threaten  the  health  of  the  people  of 
CalUomla."  For  It  was  painfully  obvious  tbst 
the  state's  present  auto  standards  are  tu 
from  adeqaute.       I 

Meanwhile  efTective  control  ot  the  Los  An- 
geles Basin's  mo4t  significant  statlonarr 
source  of  smog  Is  Jeopardized  in  oil  import 
legislation  Introduced  by  Sen.  Russell  xionc 
(D-La.). 

The  Long  bUI  \^uld  have  the  effect  of 
blocking  Importation  ca  low-sulfur  oil  Iran 
tn<^nesla  for  use  1^  utility  steam  generatlof 
fffants,  even  thougl  i  such  fuel  Is  the  only  oU 
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(list  doesn't  produce  a  smog  problem — and 
js  unavailable  frran  domestic  producers. 

lateriar  Secretary  Stewart  UdaU  had  au- 
Uiorized  the  Importation  of  Indoneaian  oil 
iMcause  "under  the  existing  program  there 
limply  isn't  enough  low-sulfur  residual  fuel 
oU  available  on  either  coast  to  permit  major 
metropolitan  centers  to  meet  the  desired 
itsndards  of  air  pollution." 

To  Senator  Long,  however,  an  oU  Import 
ptogram  "has  one  and  only  one  purpose,  and 
ttiat  is  to  malntam  a  healthy,  vigorous,  do- 
mestic petroleum  Industry  .  .  .  This  pur- 
pose and  objective  cannot  be  realized  .  . 
If  It  is  to  be  used  to  solve  the  poUutlon 
problem." 

In  the  absence  of  a  sufllclent  supply  of 
natural  gas,  Southern  California  Edison 
Co.  and  the  City  Department  of  Water  & 
Power  must  bum  as  much  as  12  million  bar- 
nU  of  oil  in  the  winter  months  from  Novem- 
ber to  April. 

To  deny  Southern  California  the  right  to 
Import  fuel  oil  that  could  eliminate  this 
present  smog  threat  Is  an  outrageous  exam- 
pis  oi  shortsighted  legislation. 

The  Times  calls  on  the  members  of  both 
bouses  of  Congress  to  remove  these  barriers 
to  more  effective  protection  against  air  pol- 
lutlon. 

Achieving  cleaner  air  Is  suiBciently  dUBcult 
without  the  mterference  of  special  Interests 
and  their  representattves  on  Capitol  Hill 


[Ttcn  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
Oct.  10,  1987] 
Umrr  ok  Smog 
^fe  commend  the  state  and  county  tot 
""Waiting  a  common  enemy  and  closing 
ranks  to  fight  the  threat  of  too-lenient  Fed- 
eral smog  control  legislation. 

The  Federal  leglslaUve  threat  Is  greater 
than  the  differences  that  have  divided  state 
and  county  approaches  to  smog  control  in 
the  past.  Indeed.  Califoiinla's  health,  wel- 
fsre  and  future  prosperity*  are  at  stake,  as 
medical  experts  have  tesUfled  In  hearings  by 

.  -  ^^''^y  Committee  on  Transportation 
ana  Commerce. 

The  House  Commerce  Conmilttee  Irrespon- 
sINy  ddeted   a    Senate-passed   provlsloiof 

OjUfomla  stronger  regulaUona  than  those 

•et  by  Washington.  ^^ 

SS^.^-^t''*  **'  °^^  ^^*  »«>  the  smog 
git^and  risk  choking  to  death  while  do! 

«.«  !..^»"^  Commerce  Committee,  for  rea- 
*"  "^»  »"n««  a"  logic,  has  Ignored  the 
™^^»e  local  conditions  that  deiSand  CaU- 
2^  keep  strict  control   over  air  poUu- 

mi?timT.*'Jf'"   "^  '^  pouutlon   does   not 

STc^b  .  t/T".'?  "»**'«"y  and  destruc- 
BTe  capabuity.  And  It  can  oiUv  b«  mAt  hv 

«^kied  local  arid  state  S^aUve  which 

rSeSToi^LrrtT '-^'-^«  -°-  " 

£=rp  h'ul-k-t^erc^-p-! 

naog  *"■*"*•  «n««trlcted  war  on 

'1«S^S^,'k^*!L'^«*»*  •»  involved.  Tte 
2d»  In  tK     J*"'""  '°**  "*^«ty  transcends 


What  Is  even  more  tragic  la  that  It  Is  kllllmr 
our  children.  And  those  who  it  doesii't  lull 
probably  wm  be  afflicted  with  maladies  from 
smog  whicb  may  as  weU  be  congenital. 

I  have  two  daughters,  which  regular  read- 
ers of  this  column  already  know.  a«es  4  and  a 
They  are  brl^t,  healthy  youngsters  al- 
t«T»ately  happy  and  unhappy,  delightful' And 
irritating,  i  love  them,  really,  more  than  life 
itself.  It  may  be  tnte  but  it's  true. 

I'm  sure  that  every  parent  feels  the  same 
way  about  hU  chUdren. 

And  It  sickens  me  that  my  chUdren  on 
some  days  flnd  It  dUBcult  to  breathe  begin 
coughing  and  cannot  be  allowed  outside  be- 
cause of  the  condition  of  the  air. 

This  is  one  reason  we  were  forced  to  InstaU 
an  air  conditioner  in  our  home  this  year  We 
did  not  install  It  as  a  luxury.  We  felt  it  was 
a  necessity  for  the  health  of  ourselves  and 
our  ChUdren. 

We're  lucky.  My  wUe  and  I  could  Juggle 
our  finances  to  make  payments  on  an^air 
conditioner.  Many  persons  simply  can't  That 
means  they  are  breathing  death  constanUy 
because  there  are  times  the  air  doesn't  clear 
up  even  at  night  in  this  area. 

Personally,  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  hearinir 
excuses  about  why  smog  can't  be  beaten! 
Auto  manufacturers  make  excuses,  the  oU 
industry  makes  excuses,  everybody  makes 
excuses.  -*— .<» 

MeanwhUe.  my  chUdren  are  being  Infected 
by  the  fllthy  air  they  are  forced  to  breathe. 

It  s  disgraceful  and  disgusting  that  finan- 
cial conslderaUons  are  so  important  that  aU 
of  our  Uves  are  of  minute  importance  to 
some  people. 

Newsman  Al  Wyman  and  radio  station 
KLAC  should  be  credited  with  bringing  the 
matter  forcefuUy  Into  the  open  once  again 
perhaps  more  vividly  than  it  ever  has  be- 
fore^ Wyman  did  really  a  superlative  Job  of 
digging  and  reporting  on  the  story.  The  sta- 
tion and  its  owner,  Metromedia,  provided 
the  funds  for  him  to  do  the  proper  kind  of 
Job. 

Now  it  la  up  to  the  people,  for  without  an 
end  to  the  apathy  nothing  wUl  be  aocom- 
piiahed. 

The  matter  U  under  consideration  In  the 
House  of  Representauves  at  the  moment 
with  federal  smog  controls  already  having 
been  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Sen.  George  Murphy's  amendment  allow- 
ing CaUfomla  to  have  stricter  laws  on  the 
subject  was  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Now  a  Detroit  congressman,.  John  D 
Dlngell.  has  legislation  offered  which  wUl 
strip  Murphy's  amendment  from  the  legis- 
lation so  that  Callfomia  cannot  be  more 
militant  In  ite  smog  control  efforte  Our  prob- 
lem here  Is  different  than  In  any  other  place 
We  must  be  able  to  do  aU  we  can  to  combat 

It. 

But  Congressman  DlngcU,  bowing  to  the 
auto  industry  which  he  represente.  doesn't 
reaUy  give  a  damn  about  the  people  of  CaU- 
fonUa. 

And  he  stands  a  good  chance  of  being  suc- 
cessful in  his  efforte  to  limit  California's 
control  of  the  problem. 

If  the  people  of  CalUomla  let  him  get  away 
with  this,  they  wUl  have  helped  sign  their 
own  death  certificates. 

It  mustn't  be  aUowed  to  happen. 

Let  your  congressman  know  how  you  feel 
and  let  him  know  now!  ' 


A5343 


POrtsearty  this  morning  and  International 

^SSi'tyTaK:^*  **  *  "^  ""^^ 

"Everybody    Is    tired    of    this    carbase  " 

pleaded  the  Lockheed  nular  controSw^e 

havtm't  seen  Mt.  Plnos  tor  days."  ''     *** 

an. run  lAcxnta 

The  stagnant  blanket  of  smog  and  foe  la 

nonnally  blow  away  poUutlon  and  fog  from 
the  VaUey  and  Loe  Angeles  basin  The  Air 
Pouutlon  Control  DUtrlct  (APCD)'  said  the 
smog  would  be  moderate  to  heavy  today  with 
temperatures  near  90  In  the  viley  iiTss 
at  Los  Angeles  Civic  Center. 

Red-eyed  residente  suffered  with  a  smos 
reading  of  .37  parte  of  oaone  per  mUUon  parte 
of  air  in  Burbank  Thursday.  It  was  the  hlS- 
est  reading  In  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

A  flrst-stage  alert  is  declared  whenever  the 
ozone  content  cUmbs  to  .50  parte  of  oaone. 
The  high  reading  Wednesday  was  .44  parte 
recorded  in  Pasadena.  h-tw 

^  WasT  VAIXIT   HIT 

The  West  VaUey  area.  usuaUy  smoff-free 
got  hit  with  a  J17  ozone  riadin*!^     ^^ 

A  flood  of  oomplalnte  poured  into  (APCD) 
headquarters  In  Los  Angeles  Thursday  as 
ff^  ^  i*f,^^  ''•  ^^ll^'  threatened  acUon 
m  the  U£.  Supreme  Court  If  Congress  passed 
a  bUl  to  Umlt  California's  control  over^- 
mobUe  emissions. 

Puller  met  with  automobile  executives 
^ursday  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  leaders 
that  more  stringent  controls  are  needed 
e»P«:lally  in  smog-plagued  Southern  CaU- 
lorma. 

ATrro  aMoo  buxb 

Arecent  amendment  proposal  by  Sen. 
oeorge  Murphy  would  have  given  California 
the  necessary  control  to  deal  with  smog. 

Murphy's  bm.  however,  has  been  replaced 
with  a  more  lenient  amendment  propoaal  bv 
R^P.  John  DlngeU  of  Detroit,  whlchwould 
T^J^^  authority  for  setting  auto  smog 
standards  in  the  Secretary  of  Health  Educa! 
tlon  and  Welfare. 

Twi^*;  ^KoU  amendment  to  the  "Clean  Air 
Si^v.  i  '  subject  of  much  oontrovwsy  In 
Ww^lngton  and  la  being  viewed  as  a  lew 

JIIIS^'k '\/*''****™*°*  '*»'  *»»•  measure  of- 
Itted  by  Murphy.  Th.  Murphy  amendment 
would  have  aUowed  Callfomia  to  set  more 
stringent  standards  than  in  other  states. 


Alexuder  WQey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


"^  «»•  Monrovia  (CaUf .)  Daily  News-Post 
_    ,^  Oct.  14.  1967J 

L^™"  °""''   I*--  FWHT  FO.  Lm 

«toW  r^^^'"  **"'  '^*  ^  dl«:usaed  In  aa 
ii^^  Sr;^th°rt  Sl-bura^sry-^  tl 

2«S  i?^,?^„^'*»y'  ^  «  oonuiues  un° 
"««.  It  wui  kin  most  Of  us  to  the  long  nm. 


[From  the  VaUey  Times,  Oct.  13,  1967] 

Hkavt    Smog    Lingms    On— Busbank    Hit 

HaaoEST  bt  An  "OaaBACK" 

(By  Peter  Eamahaw) 

The  eye-stinging  smog  and  blinding  fo«  is 

here  to  stey  with  no  Immadlate^dln  sSit 

For  the  fourth  straight  day  reeidentocan 

expect   to  wheeee.  sneeee.  cough,   cry  and 

choke  today  on  the  ugly  blanket  of  smog 

^ch    reached    toward    the    danger    level 

th!l*^.Tii!!i^iL'i**  "^P"  '*«  "^"t  Idwn 
the  HoUywood-Burtoank  and  Van  JTays  Air- 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WI8CON8IX 
IN  ■THE  HOUSE  OF  HIPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  31,  1967 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  sorrow  that  Wlaoonsin  and  the 
Nation  received  the  news  of  Senator 
Alexander  Wiley's  death  last  week.  The 
24  years  of  his  distinguished  service  In 
tne  Senate— longer  than  any  other  Wis- 
^^.  Seiiator  in  history-reflects  the 
respect  aiid  reverence  with  which  he  was 
held  by  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  it  was  my  periodic  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  Senator  Wiley  on  va- 
rious conference  committees.  While  Ben- 
t^Z  ^«r  Vanderburg  was  widely  re- 
w^^  "  ^^  outstanding  exponent  of 

aS^?^*^^'2H°°  *°  interriatlonal 
ff™-.  2°"tor  Wiley  epitomized  that 
««ne  phJlosoiAy  in  his  wortc  on  the  Sen- 
ate  Foreign  RelaUons  Committee 
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Over  the  years  of  his  dedicated  service 
on  that  committee  Senator  Wiley  dem- 
onstrated an  impartiality  and  fairness  in 
his  Judgment  of  the  Issues — ^welshing 
each  on  its  own  merit  and  for  the  ulti- 
mate good  of  all  Americans.  He  served 
his  country  and  State  well. 

He  was,  in  culdltion,  a  man  motivated 
by  strong  religious  principles,  always 
honest,  humble,  and  forthright  in  his 
dealings  with  all  whatever  their  rank 
or  station.  The  courage  of  Ills  convictions 
was  never  underestimated. 

I  Join  with  my  many  colleagues  and 
with  his  countless  friends  and  admires 
in  expressing  my  personal  sorrow  over 
Senator  Wiley's  passing.  Mrs.  Zablocki 
joins  me  in  extending  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Wiley  and  the  Senator's 
children. 


Carl  Foreman,  Film  Industry  Pioneer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CAI.IFOBinA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  October  31.  1967 

B4r.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican motion  picture  industry  which  not 
too  many  years  ago  bore  the  confining 
synonym  of  "Hollywood,"  has  now  be- 
come one  of  our  greatest  international 
enterprises,  extending  to  every  continent 
of  the  world.  Hollsrwood  is  still  there  as 
its  capitol.  but  men  of  great  vision  have 
broken  the  national  and  regional  bounds 
to  make  American  films  a  worldwide  in- 
dustry. Our  influence  and  thoughts  have 
been  immeasureably  broadened  even  be- 
yond the  imHfirBtwnilng  of  our  ideals 
which  the  motion  picture  Itself  carries 
to  other  nations.  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  one  of  the  most  vital  figures  in  this 
broad  internationalization  of  our  motion 
picture  interests.  He  is  Mr.  Carl  Pore- 
man,  a  writer,  producer,  and  director  of 
films,  who  pioneered  the  extension  of  our 
film  industry  to  other  continents.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  Mr.  Foreman  went  abroad  to 
make  movies  in  foreign  locales.  Authen- 
ticity of  settings  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with    the    tremendous    resurgence    of 
American  films  at  a  time  when  their 
demise  was  being  predicted  because  of 
the  growing  competition  of  television. 
With  headquarters  in  London,  as  well  as 
in  America,  Mr.  Foreman  overcame  the 
hurdle  of  being  an  outsider  working  in 
England  and  came  to  be  accepted  by  the 
British  film  industry  not  as  a  competitor 
within  their  midst,  but  as  one  of  the 
world's  most  respected  woiicers  In  this 
visual  art.  This  regard  overcame  nation- 
al and  competitive  commercial  considera- 
tions with  the  result  that  Mr.  Foreman 
became  the  first  American  to  be  elected 
governor  of  the  British  Film  Coimcll. 
Jennie  Lee,  England's  Minister  of  State 
for  the  Arts,  appointed  Mr.  Foreman  as 
the  only  American  member  on  the  na- 
tional c<Hnmlttee  to  study  the  need  for  a 
national  film  school.  He  is  also  the  only 
American  member  of  the  British  Experi- 
mental Film  Board,  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  coimcll  of  the  British  Film 
Production  Association. 


While  wd  spend  much  time,  effort  and 
money  on  developing  better  economic  and 
cultural  understanding  abroad,  Mr.  Pore- 
man,  as  a  single  American,  has  contrib- 
uted heavily  to  this  solely  through  his 
own  talent.  Nor  is  he  without  honor  in 
his  own  nadve  country.  Besides  the  Acad- 
emy Award  won  ;or  his  screenplay  for 
"Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai,"  he  received 
Academy  Award  nominations  for  four 
other  great  movies,  "Champion,"  "High 
Noon,"  "The  Men,"  and  "Guns  of  Nava- 
rone."  It  14  well  known  that  America 
gave  the  world  the  motion  picture  as  its 
only  origin*!  art  medium.  Within  that 
medium,  the  western  is  its  most  uniquely 
American  fprm.  It  was  through  the  west- 
ern that  welflrst  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  worm  in  the  film  industry's  in- 
fancy. Its  dopularity  has  never  waned, 
but  it  readied  a  point  some  years  ago 
when  It  hadi  nothing  new  to  say.  Shortly 
before   he   Ifeft   to   establish  himself  In 
England,  Mt.  Foreman  wrote  and  pro- 
duced "Hlgii   Noon"  in  Hollywood.  It 
brought  to  Jhe  American  western  a  new 
dimension  and  a  fresh  viewpoint  of  social 
consclouenejs.     Its     success    "here     and 
abroad  not  lonly  gave  the  western  new 
directions,   l>ut  added  further  interna- 
tional lustre  to  American  frontier  cour- 
age exemplified  In  our  heritage  of  the 
West.  True  tb  his  resolve  for  honesty  and 
authenticity   in   settings,   Mr.   Foreman 
has  now  returned  to  this  country  to  fllm 
another  western,  "Mackenna's  Gold,"  his 
first  film  he^  since  he  left  oiu:  shores  15 
years  ago.  Mr.  Foreman's  return  to  his 
origins  is   welcomed   not   only   by   the 
American  nation  picture  industry,  but 
by  our  responsive  leaders  and  citizens 
alike.  We,  top,  add  our  welcome  and  our 
commendatiAn  to  Mr.  Foreman  for  the 
honors  he  hais  won  abroad  and  the  bright 
image  he  has  created  there  of  the  creative 
American  filmmaker. 
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A  N(  w  Voice  of  America 


EXTElfsiON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   Nrw    TORK 
IN  THE  HOTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

October  31.  1967 


Tuesd  ly 


Mr.  MULltol.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  October  26, 
1967,  an  alternative  is  now  available  to 
the  loud-in -Volume  but  small -In -num- 
bers demonsltrators  against  our  Govern- 
ment. ; 

The  Citizens  Committee  for  Peace  With 
Freedom  in  Vietnam  has  been  formed  to 
represent  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
support  our  defense  of  freedom  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues : 

A  n4w  Voice  or  Amesica 

For  all  Amttlcan*  who  havA  8uir««<l  In 
frustration  as  «hey  listened  to  the  shrUl  rant- 
Ings  of  the  actl-war  contingent — and  the 
niunber  of  theae  Americans  must  run  high  in 
the  milllona — mere  is  something  new  abroad 
in  the  land.      I 

At  last,  and  It  is  long  overdue,  a  commit- 
tee composed  •!  107  founding  members  has 


nam,  the  deba' 
war  and   the 
conduc  5d. 

Committees, 
dozen  in  our 
the  night.  Oth 


emerged  to  sp^ak  for  the  "silent  center- 
that  great  majority  of  Americans  who  gt.^ 
somewhere  between  the  doves  and  the  haita 
in  the  raging  debate  over  the  war  in  Vleu 
*»,-  ^.v....  jj^^j.  ^^  justlflcauon  for  the 
-- iner  in  wlUch  it  u  being 

we  all  know,  are  a  dim*  4 
luntry.  Some  hardly  survlTe 
,  8,  at  least  a  few  others,  serve 
a  truly  useful  fnd  constructive  purpose  We 
beUeve  that  th^  Citizens  Committee  for  Pe«ce 
with  Freedom  Ip  Vietnam  belongs  In  the  lat- 
ter category.      I 

Its  credential  are  above  reproach.  Former 
Senator  Paul  D<)uglas,  who  at  one  point  gave 
up  hU  poUtlc«l  career  to  light  with  the 
Marines  in  the  Pacific  In  World  War  n  u 
the  moving  spirit  behind  the  organization 
But  he  is  far  from  alone.  Other  members  In- 
clude our  only  living  former  Presidents  and 
Secretaries  of  State — Harry  Truman,  Dwlght 
EUenhower,  Jaimes  F.  Byrnes  and  Dmb 
Acheson.  Oenerfl  of  the  Army  Omar  Bradlev 
has  signed  up.  He  thought  the  war  with  the 
Chinese  in  Kor^  was  the  wrong  war  In  the 
wrong  place  at  llbe  wrong  time.  He  thinks  the 
war  in  Vietnam|  is  the  right  war  and  that  it 
is  a  war  against  the  right  enemy. 

The  list  of  members  Includes  other  dis- 
tinguished meq  and  women.  It  Is  a  non- 
partisan group,  i  Many  of  them  are  Republi- 
cans. This  coinntlttee's  purpose  Is  not  to  sup- 
port Lyndon  Johnson  or  any  other  Indlvld- 
uai  in  any  partlaan  sense.  But  in  the  case  of 
this  war  it  do«  support  the  office  of  the 
presidency  of  tHe  United  States.  It  also  will 
not  hesitate  to  criticize  the  conduct  of  the 
war  when  It  thinks  it  deserves  criticism. 

Basically,  however,  this  committee  has 
been  formed  because  its  members  believe 
that  a  great  test  is  taking  place  In  Vietnam— 
a  test  of  whether  aggression  disguised  as  t 
war  of  liberatlo*!  can  be  permitted  to  suc- 
ceed. The  members  tlilnk  that  this  should 
not  be  permitted  because  they  believe  that  a 
vital  interest  at  the  United  States  U  at 
stake — that  if  \#e  chuck  it  in  Vietnam  the 
struggle  in  Asia!  will  have  to  be  fought  out 
later  in  some  other  place. 

The  committee  has  three  main  objectives. 
One,  to  establish  a  rallying  point  for  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  that  our  country  is  trying  to 
do  the  right  thing.  Two,  to  let  Peking  and 
Hanoi  know  th^t  the  strident  voice  of  the 
dissenters  is  not  the  true  voice  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Three,  to  give  renewed  assurance 
to  our  fighting  pen  in  Vietnam  that  their 
sacrifices  are  neither  in  vain  nor  unappre- 
ciated. I 

To  aU  Amerlc4na  who  beUeve  In  and  who 
want  to  help  in  this  struggle  for  "peace  with 
freedom,"  the  committee  says:  "Will  you  Join 
us?"  The  address  is  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 


Meat  Inspection  Reqnirementt 

EXTENS*DN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JGJHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  MimnsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we 
take  some  positive  action  to  improve  and 
strengthen  our  meat  inspection  regula- 
tions, we  are  falling  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican traveler  and  the  American  house- 
wife. I  rise  in  siipport  of  H.R.  12145  be- 
cause it  is  a  fundamental  first  step  In 
protecting  ourselves  against  unwhole- 
some meat.       i 

According  to  t  survey  conducted  by  the 
Minnesota    Tribune's    Minnesota    Poll 
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almost  nine  out  of  10  Minnesotans 87        "Volunteers  fresh  out  of     h    i  ' 

pereent-favor  expanded  Federal  inspec.  here  believing  in  the  Americt^'SetS^lf  S     Ji't^^J^iif '^"''»"' P''""*  depressing 

tton  of  meatpacking  plants.  Housewives  Ko«»  Ufe  and  are  shocked  to  find  that  the     ^!!Sh  f  J^t"*^  Quonset   huts  and  oth^ 

across  the  country  have  raUied  to  the  '*'■«*"  ^  ^^  '«>m  reauty  in  the  Trust  Tern-     ahS^^t^   buudings  of  corrugated  metal, 

support  of  this  aU-important  crusade  to  ^,^"  «**<*  J^^^s  schmitt  of  Aurora,  ind       th^^^.^I^         *™'**  '*"**•  ■»  ">«y  !«** 

improve  meat  inspection  programs.  fif«f  *^'  °^  ^^^  ?««*  Corps  in  the  Paiau  dis-         •••^e  m^'^ItfS^,"- 

ThfiFWeral  assistance  to  State  meat  *'\<^*  <>' t»^e  Western  CaroUne  islands.  world  -  «^^ir,^,^,  "^P  ^**P   ^   "»« 

taction  programs   authorSSf'S  ,.!TLS  ^nTnt'^^^^L^'^  ^^^^^^     ^^'^^r^^^'^ea^'.fl^'^T'^lL: 

the  Smith-Foley    bill    will    strengthen  Pi^id^^^rSfn"  m*"aSTe^ex^'^lL^^y     T""^^  *^^  ^^^^ion  ^'^^,'^^. 

^^  P^^'"^   1^'?^,!^°''.*   '^*   United  ments.    are    Jeopardizing    lon^t^t^^:      ^*^f."jL"?  *°y^  ^hat  disfigure  some  of^e 

SUtes.  The  basic  health  protection  Of  our  provement  projects  and  may  dlMlp^  ^e  

dtians  calls  for  action  in  this  vital  pro-  ™ore  hopeful  atmosphere  induced  by  the  ap- 

gram  and  I  am  proud  to  rise  in  support  P«^ance  of  a  new  High  Commissioner  WU- 

Of  it.  ^'*°»  K-  Norwood  of  Honolulu,  and  the  in- 

^ fusion   of   himdreds   of   eager   young   Peace 


Micronesia:  Forgotten  Islands 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONBIK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  introduced  a  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to 


tbe  Pacific  Islands.  ITie  resolution  is 
House  Joint  Resolution  848. 

I  have  introduced  this  resolution  be- 
caose  of  my  beUef  that  the  time  has 
come  for  our  Nation  to  make  some  far- 
reaching  decisions  about  the  trust  ter- 
ritory, commonly  called  Micronesia 
wblch  the  United  States  administers 
under  the  mandate  of  the  United  Na- 
ttoos. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  need  for 
toe  speedy  establishment  of  this  Com- 
ml^  was  provided  in  an  article  by 
Robert  Trumbull,  veteran  Asian  report- 
tf,  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Monday 
October  30. 

Mr.  Trumbull  points  out  a  number  of 
iflcnmesian  problems  which  for  too  long 
^ve  been  ignored  in  the  United  States 
a  says  among  other  things,  that  Micro  " 


Corps  volunteers. 

President  Johnson  has  also  urged  that  a 
plebiscite  be  held  by  1972  to  determine  the 
island's  future,  and  he  is  supporting  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  preparatory  commission, 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia.  A  legislature  with 
limited  powers  has  set  up  Its  own  study  group 
In  the  question  despite  a  widespread  convic- 
tion among  islanders  that  1972  Is  far  too  early 
for  a  vote  on  whether  to  be  associated  with 
the  United  States  or  to  be  independent. 

Americans  and  Micronesians,  interviewed 
in  a  month-long  tour  of  4,000  miles  to  more 
than  two  dozen  Islands  in  all  six  admlnlstra- 
Uve  districts  of  the  far-flung  Trust  Territory, 
believe  that  there  has  been  too  litOe  con- 
cern in  the  United  States  for  an  area  con- 


ttudy  the  status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of     '^^^  ^  *^"  United  states  for  an 
tbe  Pacific  Islands.  ITie  resolution  is    ^'***'"«<'  *i**i  to  national  security. 

Older  Micronesians  compare  the  United 
States  administration  unfavorably  with  the 
prewar    Japanese    rule.    "This    U    not    the 


-  * •  V.  ^M^ta        u»         UVb         bUC 

American  Government  that  I  observed  and 
studied  in  the  United  States,"  said  Amata 
Kabua,  the  poUtical  leader  of  the  Marshall 
Islands.  He  was  educated  in  Hawaii  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia. 

Micronesia  means  "smaU  islands."  There 
are  2,141  of  them,  flecks  of  green  In  an 
azTU^  sea.  In  a  broad  belt  about  2,400  miles 
from  east  to  west  and  more  than  1,000  miles 
northward  from  the  EquatM-. 

Dotting  an  ocean  expanse  as  big  as  the 
continental  United  States,  they  add  up  to 
only  700  square  mUee  of  land,  about  half 
the  area  of  Rhode  Island.  Only  96  are  In- 
habited permanently. 

MOST  ISLES  AXE  ATOLLS 

Some,  like  nearly  all  the  MarshaU  Is- 
lands,   are    typical    atolls:    flat,    sandy   out- 


m<Mt  spectacular  Island  landscape  on  earth 
American   officials   acknowledge   that   an- 
other major  blotch  on  the  record  is  the  lack 
°^.^^'  ^^^Ibuted  to  budget  limitations 

With  few  exceptions,"  said  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  whose  deiirt- 
mentU  responsible  for  the  Islands,  "roads  In 
the  Trust  Territory  are  generally  deplorable, 
yet  our  essential  programs  of  education 
health  and  economic  development  are  clearly 
dependent  upon  an  adequate  poad  system" 
Engineers  in  the  Trust  Territory  have  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  Of  resurfacing  major 
roads  would  be  recouped  every  four  years  m 
the  saving  on  vehicle  maintenance  and  re- 
placement. X 

SKA     TKANSPORT     SPAISS 

}^,^^^  J*P  Islands.  usuaUy  described  as 
primitive  because  most  villagers  prefer  their 
traditional  loin  cloths  or  grass  skirts  to  west- 

iTtSf  ^t  ^J^  "*^  *•■*  •™°'^  the  best 
m  the  Trust  Territory,  because  the  Yapese 
malntam  them  tiiemselves  with  equipment 
borrowed  from  the  Government 

Sea  transportation,  in  islandi  dependent 
upon  ships,  u  so  sparse  that  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  petitioned  the  Oovemment  this 
year  to  invite  a  Japanese  Une  to  serve  the 
area. 

Movements  of  private  commercial  ships 
that  run  errands  for  the  Trust  Territory 
Government,  in  return  for  a  subsidy,  aii 
heavUy  Influenced  by  the  hard  economic  ne- 
cessity of  loading  and  unloading  as  quicklv 
as  possible  in  island  portTneSth  wrvicei 
are  at  the  mercy  of  schedules  for  loading 
copra,  the  dried  coconut  meat— used  in  mak- 
ing soap  that  is  Micranesia-s  principal  ex- 

"The  dentists  who  serve  the  islands  from 
ships  have  time  <mly  for  extractions."  said 
Robert  Law.  assistant  district  admUilstr&tor 
^the  Marshall  Islands  and  a  retired  naval 
Officer.  "Many  teeth  could  have  been  saved  If 
there  had  been  more  time." 

Pending  a  new  airline  contract  now  under 
negotiation,  plane  travel  in  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory u  limited  to  two  DC-t  propeller-driven 


kept  in  service  because  only  a  few  of  the 
islands  have  usable  landing  strips.  Under  the 
Japanese,  the  area  was  dotted  with  military 
air  bases.  These  have  been  allowed  to  revert 
to  Jungle. 
A  German  ProtesUnt  missionary  who  was 


M8lan  leaders  are  demonstrating  "irrow-  *=f°PP*?8«'  covered  witii  palm  tnw.  atop  a 

ln«  disenchantment  with  the  Am^rir^r.  k  *??     .,  ''^'■*'  ^^*''*  *  volcanic  crater,  it  u 

administration"  of  thoj"  ,ci»l^  "*^^  believed,  has  sunk  beneath  the  sea.  On  most     t^~  ..  ,.  ":;.C~r'Jl"'"  *"  '*"'  *™»*  ^«m- 

■u^msu-auon    of  their  Islands.  of  them,  a  boy  stiindlng  on  the  beach  wl^     ^^  ^  ^ioHt^a  to  two  DC-t  propeller-driven 

«.S£^n^f^^^'■'^*«««°°^<=.  ^  '*^*"^'  bat  could  hit  a  fly  half  to  S     ^^  aIT"''"  ^"  "  ^^^«  "»«»  two 

Po^BOU.   and    strategic    matters.    They  opposite  shore.  ^-^^  Albatross  amphibians. The  SA-i6s are 

WW  be  dealt  with — and  soon — or  the         ^°  contrast,  the  high  islands  of  the  Ma-        ""*  ' 

result  may  be  more  than  a  little  damaee  ''^^^^   *°<1   the   Caroline   archipelagoes  rise 

toournatlonal  interests  *  thousand  feet  or  more  in  volcanic  peaks 

A  commission  composed   of  Mpmhor  cloaked  with  dense  rain  forests. 

t^ZlLo"^  'f1'\  '^'^^-  ^  P'°-  «P^"   "Se^^-r^aSr  L^?  ;L  ^itS         *  —  ^tesunt  missionary  who  wa 

S  r^^     "*®   *^°^'    ResoluUon    848,  Stiites.  Much  of  tiie  area  was  a  scene^     **«*=*  *  P"°*  ^"^  "^^  Luftwaffe  pllns  to  in 

SStjSne^anTrotils^Trpri!)  ^J^. ^  ^  — -  p^aj^  oT^%S     -tute^what  may  become  an  air^bon^e  medl 
ijang  recommendations  that  could   be  ^^eb  tor  atom  tists  t  ^*  ***'    Edmund  Kalau.  pastor  of  the 

!S^n.x.^"s^?.--  »£K"wS~^-  SHS£i^^r»*^^ 

KWjlng  and  Informative,  I  am  includ- 
u«  It  in  the  Record  at  this  point  • 
««*««sia:  2^141  isLAjjiw  FoHcorrEN  bt 
Untfed  States 
(By  Robert  Trumbull) 


This  means  that  the  administering  power 
Is  entitled  to  use  the  Islands  for  military 
purposes.  The  United  States  has  exercised 
the  right  with  nuclear  tests  at  Bikini  and 
current  antlmissle  operations  at  Ewajalein 
both  atolls  in  the  MarshaU  Islands. 

■nie  Central  Intelligence  Agency  used  part 


medical  work  in  the  isolated  outer  islands  ot 
the  Tap  district. 

Such  private  efforts  are  helpful,  but  tbe 
main  problem  U  money. 

Congress  had  never  appropriated  more 
than  about  $6-mimon  a  year  until  the  Ken- 

?f?R  J^l^''**^"°''    ^    ^^^    authorized 
•17.5-milllon.  Under  President  Johnson  the 
figure  was  Increased  to  $35-mimoti 
n^^J^^^^  ^^  "*''*'■  appropriated  the 


^»or;  this   w6orSf<i;^„n"'*^°'^     °'  ^P"""  ^'and  from  1953  tolMa  tTt?^ 
2»"«J States  rule  arede^n«^^,^^    "!!?*'■     ^*>*'»"»  NatlonaUst  guemilas.  The  weU-K 

««»<a>*ntmenrMS  t^  t^fe^i.^?,^'^-^     administrative  and  housing  structil^s  on  a  amh^H^r;'"' ^  ""«  '"''"''  aPP«>prlated  the 

2»?*»tlon  Of  tTe  Um^  Nat1^rrt«?t'^"     "'*='"'*«*  ^^^K*^*  °°^  called  CaSto^^ilSe-  lCSf^«^°'^*'  ""^  ""^  "  ^«*«»  «^ 

^                          umted  Nations  tinistee-     came  Trust  Territory  headquarters  when  ^e  m?f^r.n             '^.P"*^*™  ^'^  spending  $172- 

f^oe  Corps  workers  and  Of h-    *      ^                 agency  departed.                  4  "™!ra  wnen  the  mllUon  on  capital  improvements-roSls  and 

«*Ul...^Ia^'5SL^^?"J^*'^"'''^         ^    contrast,    the    district    admlni«tr.«v.  f ''*'"  P«"«anent  constaniction-^-ver  a  fl^- 

«th.eondltio.^t^„*S^S.J^rv^fr'^     '""^^"-  "  Satpan  forX  M^SS^^r^r  ^^^1"°^  *^''  ^"  *°  "^  ">»»  y^ 

««*  la  tile  mfd-Pwrnc              ^^   ^'*  °^     *'*'*  ^*P  ^°''  t^«  ^^^tem  CarXeT^^f^d  vel^t^T.^r"!,'*''  ^°'  *»>*  '^"^^^t  fiscal 

^^'^P*  fo'  the  Eastern  Carolineslkd^aJ^o  JoSLIn-«  rll'^  *^'-^''^on.  and  President 

«  »ua  j«ajuro  Johnson  s  freeze  order  on  new  construction 
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and  hiring  In  all  Federal  departments  bas 
affected  about  $8-mUUon  of  the  total  budg- 
et— "an  absolute  disaster  for  planning,"  said 
Deputy  Hlgb  CMnmlssloner  Martin  Mangan. 

PEAOC  COBPS    RAISXS    HOPE 

Among  the  projects  listed  for  postpone- 
ment under  the  austerity  program  are  a 
territorial  vocational  school.  The  lack  of  the 
school  has  been  criticized  by  United  Nations 
Inspectors  and  others  as  a  glaring  omission 
In  preparing  the  Microneslans  to  be  more 
self-reliant. 

Other  programs  presumably  delayed  are 
two  new  hospitals  to  replace  the  substand- 
ard malceshif  t  institutions  at  district  centers 
on  Ponape  Island  smd  Moen  Island,  Truk. 

New  power  plants  and  other  machinery 
to  replace  hand-me-down  equipment,  In 
many  cases  discarded  by  the  military  as 
worn  out.  may  remain  unordered. 

But  the  year-old  work  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
now  550  strong  and  soon  to  reach  700,  has 
brought  new  hope  to  the  islanders. 

"The^  United  States  had  done  nothing  on 
this  Island  before  the  Peace  Corps  came." 
said  the  head  man  of  Udot  Island. 

Volunteers  are  serving  on  nearly  all  the 
permanently  Inhabited  Islands,  mostly  living 
with — and  like — Mlcroneslaiu. 

"They  are  the  only  Americans  who  eat  in 
native  restaurants,"  a  touring  anthropol- 
ogist from  Seattle  said  admiringly. 

They  are  also  the  only  Americans  who 
can  converse  In  any  of  the  nine  major  lan- 
guages spoken  in  Micronesia,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  missionaries  and  a  few  dedi- 
cated Tmat  Territory  offlclala,  such  as  Rob- 
ert Halvorsen,  the  District  Administrator  at 
Ponape,  who  came  to  the  Islands  22  years 
ago  as  a  naval  officer  and  stayed. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  Involved  In  vir- 
tually every  aspect  of  Micronesian  life. 

Tom "  Brunt,  a  fledgling  architect  from 
Philadelphia,  has  nearly  completed  a  coral- 
block  school  complex  on  Wonei  Island,  Triik, 
that  Is  becoming  known  as  the  only  Ameri- 
can building  project  using  local  materials  in 
an  Imaginative  way  suited  to  the  tropical 
surroundings. 

Donald  T.  Bliss,  Jr.,  who  plans  to  join  a 
Manhattan  law  Arm  when  his  Peace  Corps 
term  is  up,  remarked  that  "New  York  will  be 
anticllmactlc"  after  two  years  of  tutoring 
Micronesian  lawyers  of  Ponape  in  the  ap- 
plication of  a  Trust  Territory  legal  code. 

A  couple  of  miles  from  the  tin-roofed 
courthouse  where  the  young  lawyer  works, 
Mike  Ezzell  of  Austin,  Tex.,  was  coaching  a 
volleyball  team  while  his  wife,  Peggy,  taught 
children  from  Kaplngamarangi,  a  Polynesian 
island  with  a  different  language,  how  to 
speak  Ponapean. 

PKKrORM  DOTTBLE  OUTT 

The  largest  number  of  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers are  English  language  Instructors,  but 
they  are  found  working  also  as  nurses,  X-ray 
technicians,  civil  engineers,  radio  operators, 
surveyors,  recreation  directors,  business  spe- 
cialists and  In  conununlty  development  ac- 
tivities of  all  kinds. 

Peace  Corpsmen  who  came  to  the  Trust 
Territory  frcMn  stations  In  newly  Independent 
countries  of  Africa  and  Asia  were  astonished 
to  find  the  Microneslans  almost  totally  lack- 
ing in  the  fervent  nationalism  seen  in  other 
peoples  brought  under  colonialism. 

,'^e  will  be  ready  for  a  plebiscite  on  our 
future  status  only  after  the  islands  have  be- 
come more  developed,"  said  Thomas  Ramen- 
gesau.  the  Assistant  District  Administrator 
In  Koror,  capital  of  his  native  Palau  Islands. 

"We  should  renxaln  a  trust  territory  until 
all  six  districts  decide  on  a  common  destiny, 
which  may  take  10  or  more  years,"  said 
Petnis  Mallo,  a  hereditary  chief  and  leading 
politician  and  businessman  of  Truk. 

Francis  Nuuan,  who  represents  his  native 
Tap  In  the  Micronesian  Senate,  laughed 
when  asked   about   the   general   reaction   to 


President  JohnsAn's  proposal  for  a  plebiscite 
by  1972. 

"Only  the  fewj  1 
English  are  eve] 
said. 


Microneslans  who  can  read 
aware  of  such  things,"  he 


Planni  ig  a  Lake  Airport 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxxNois 
IN  THE  HOUS  3  OF  REPRESENXATIVES 

Monday,  October  23,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINaKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  mounting  si^JPort  for  the  construction 
of  an  airport  in  Lalce  Michigan,  I  am  in- 
cluding an  editbrial  in  the  Record  today 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

This  editoriail  adds  impressive  weight 
to  the  growing  enthusiasm  and  well-rea- 
soned support :  or  an  airport  in  the  lake. 
Such  an  airpoi  t  will  solve  or  greatly  al- 
leviate much  of  Chicago's  noise,  air 
traffic,  and  air  >ollutlon  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker  this  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chlca  50  Dally  News,  Oct.  27,  1967) 
Plannu  ic   a  Lake  Aibpobt 

The  feaaibillt]  study  of  an  airport  in  the 
lake,  now  compli  te,  quickly  demolishes  many 
of  the  argument  1  heard  against  creating  this 
boon  for  Chlcajo.  The  application  of  rela- 
tively simple  engineering  Ideas,  already 
proved  successf \i  1  in  Holland,  could  provide 
a  needed  major  airport  just  a  few  minutes 
from  the  heart  « t  the  city. 

When  it  was  1  Irst  proposed,  the  idea  of  a 
lake-bottom  air]  ort  impressed  many  people 
as  too  wild-eye<  I  for  serious  consideration. 
An  airport  on  1  llled  land,  yes.  That  we've 
done.  But  one  ilanted  below  water  level? 
Crazy. 

Mayor  Daley  d  dn't  think  It  was  crazy,  and 
neither  do  the  inglneers  who  have  studied 
the  problem.  Bt  lild  a  dike,  pump  out  the 
water,  erect  bull  lings  and  lay  rimways,  and 
you  have  8,000  seres  of  airport  without  dis- 
turbing anythln)    but  fish. 

The  Dutch  pi  >neered  this  "polder"  prin- 
ciple long  ago,  fnd  have  refined  the  tech- 
nique to  claim  tniles  of  land  from  the  sea. 
The  Harza  Engineering  Co.  found  no  serious 
obstacles  to  clali  ling  Lake  Michigan  land  for 
Chicago. 

The  complain  t  of  conservationists  that 
such  an  airport  1  'ould  hamper  recreation  and 
create  water  pol  tution  is  not  well-founded. 
Set  five  miles  oit  In  the  lake,  the  airport 
would  hardly  b^  visible  from  the  shore.  It 
might  seem  strange  to  see  airplanes  rising 
out  of  and  disa]  >pearing  into  the  lake,  but 
neither  the  sight  nor  the  sound  should  be 
obtrusive.  In  fact ,  reduction  of  the  noise  level 
through  this  type  of  operation  would  be  one 
of  the  chief  adva  itages. 

A  system  of  he  ivy-duty  pumps  would  elim- 
inate problems  a '.  seepage  and  rainfaU,  and  a 
sewage-disposal  1  ilan  would  prevent  pollution 
of  the  lake.  A  d  Ike  extending  50  to  80  feet 
al>ove  the  lakebe  I  would  keep  out  the  biggest 
lake  waves.  A  camblnatlon  causeway,  bridge 
and  tunnel  wou  Id  provide  four-lane  access 
from  the  malnlai  id. 

There  remain  some  questions,  to  be  sure. 
Pilots  fear  that  i>g  and  wintry  storms  might 
render  the  airpoft  unusable  too  much  of  the 
time,  and  weatker  studies  are  Incomplete. 
However,  technology  Is  adTaoclng  at  such  a 
rapid  pace  that  by  the  time  the  airport  is 
built  It  is  likely  that  planes  can  take  off  or 
land  even  in  zeBo  visibility  with  the  aid  of 
advanced  electrolilc  controls. 


The   lake   airpor : 
way,   with   no 
sight.    We    urge 
maximum    speed, 
alri>ort. 


studies  are  well  under 

Instirmountable   obstacles  Iq 

tpat    planning   proceed  st 

for    Chicago    needs    thi« 
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The  109tii  Anniversary  of  Clinton  Ton 
V^erein 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

IP  J.  PHILBIN 

BlilSSACHCSXTTS 

( )P  REPRESENTATIVES 

October  31.  1967 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  cons^t  I  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  ttie  Record  and  include 
t  made  at  the  100th  an- 
niversary banquet  of  the  Clinton  Turn 
Verein,  May  23, 1«67. 

This  celebratiofi,  which  was  held  in  my 
hometown,  was  a  very  inspiring  occasion 
to  me,  and  it  r^wakened  very  happy 
memories  of  my  early  association  with 
this  great  organization  of  friends  and 
neighbors  in  my  hometown,  whose  mem- 
bership now  enibraces  virtually  every 
race,  creed,  and  plass  and  is  devoted  to 
wholesome  famfly  life,  physical  and 
moral  fitness,  anfl  patriotic  ideals  of  the 
brotherhood  of  mkn. 

The  speech  follbws: 

Congressman  PHV.n>  J.  PHn.BiN  Addresses 
TtTRN  Vekein 


Clinto: 
My  dear  and 

Gould,  whom  I  t 
generous  and  el 
and    my    friends, 
Turner    Hall.    thU 


tlngulshed  friend.  Judge 
k  warmly  for  his  very 

ent  personal  references, 
brothers    and    sisters  of 

is    Indeed    a    great   and 


memorable  occaslcki.  The  lOOth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  our  famous  and  beloved 
Turner  Hall  is  a  meaningful  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  Clinton,  oia-  state  and  our  nation. 

It  has  been  my  great  honor  to  be  here  In 
this  wonderful  plade  to  speak  at  the  75th  an- 
niversary, which  was  held  before  I  became 
your  Representatlte  in  the  Congress,  and 
later  in  May,  1957  when  I  spoke  here  at  tbe 
90th  anniversary. 

So  you  see,  it  ii  with  special  honor  and 
pride  that  I  am  here  tonight  once  again  with 
distinguished  guests,  leaders  of  o\ir  commu- 
nity Including  our  good  friend.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Selectmen,  Mr.  Joeeplk  Morano 
and  the  very  great)  and  distinguished  Presi- 
dent of  the  Natioftal  Turners,  Hon.  George 
Jacquln  and  many  other  very  esteemed  gen- 
tlemen and  ladles,  (^fflcers  and  members  of  tbe 
Turners. 


In  the  presence 


of  dear  cherished  friends 


and  fellow  member  s,  it  Is  a  very  happy  privi- 
lege to  be  with  jou  to  celebrate  another 
Turner  birthday,  this  time  an  outstanding 
one  marking  100  jiears  of  unsurpassed,  out- 
standing service  to  this  community  and  glor- 
ious contributions  to  our  country. 

The  Turn  Verein  |s  one  of  those  exceptional 
organizations  which  the  nation  needs  today 
probably  more  than  ever  before.  It  was 
founded  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
by  a  dedicated,  far-sighted  and  gifted  gentle- 
man named  Frederick  Jahn,  a  Clinton  name 
by  the  way,  which  makes  bis  honored  name 
and  memory  stand  out  aU  the  more  in  car 
minds,  especially  a4  we  view  and  consider  the 
many  wonderful  bineflcial  things  that  hare 
been  wrought  here  In  this  very  place.     ^ 

The  rich  Oermaii  culture  has  been  fu««l 
and  blended  with  »,  superb  brand  of  Amer- 
icanism that  In  truth  represents  total  serr- 
Ice  and  loyalty  to  c  ur  great  country. 
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The  Turners  were  foimded  In  this  country 
to  1848  by  the  famous  Frederick  Hecker,  one 
<rf  the  heroes  of  the  German  Revolution,  to 
promote  physical  education,  a  most  worthy 
and  necessary  goal  that  covdd  be  well  emu- 
Uted  In  this  very  day  and  age.  But  It  has 
gone  far  beyond  this  end  to  include  mental 
training,  libraries,  schools,  journalism,  civic 
contributions,  chsuity  and  good  works  that 
stand  out  like  a  gleaming  light  of  inspiration 
and  leadership. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  original 
German  slogans  which  our  great  Society  fol- 
lowed and  I  am  now  referring  to  the  Turners. 
They  were  Prisch,  Prohm,  Proh  and  Frel. 
which  for  the  benefit  of  my  Irish,  Italian 
and  Polish  friends  who  are  now  found  among 
our  leaders,  and  to  other  non-Germans  with 
us,  simple  mean  Bold,  Devout,  Gay  and  Free. 

These  slogans  are  simple  but  they  stand 
far  fundamental  principles  of  life  and  of 
government.  They  represent  the  will  of  our 
organization  to  stand  up  for  Its  rights,  and 
for  the  rights  of  free  men,  for  our  right  to 
worship  to  God  of  our  choice,  for  the  right 
to  be  free  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  and 
tbe  right  to  enjoy  some  of  the  pleasures  of 
music,  comradeship  and  the  gaiety  and  en- 
joyment of  living  m  a  free  land. 

Anything  I  might  say  by  way  of  tribute 
to  the  founders  of  the  Turners,  and  especial- 
ly the  founders  of  this  Turn  Hall,  would  be 
like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  Where  could 
anyone  find  more  imderstandlng  friends,  bet- 
ter citizens,  dedicated  to  town,  state  and 
country,  honest.  Industrious,  hard-working 
people,  faithful  fellow  citizens,  who  In  war 
and  peace,  by  their  words  and  their  deeds 
gave  expresson  to  their  loyalty  to  this  coun- 
try and  its  institutions,  which  coxild  never 
be  exceeded  by  any  other  group. 

It  is  Inspiring  to  relate  that  during  the 
CivU  War,  for  example,  over  61  %  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  Turners  were  enlisted  In 
the  military  service.  The  proud  record  will 
show  that  for  the  past  100  years  in  this  town, 
whenever  it  was  necessary  for  our  cltlzena 
to  rally  to  the  cause  of  covmtry,  whether  !t 
was  In  terms  of  gaUsmt  patriotic  contribu- 
tlaiw,  commendable  assumption  of  civic  ye- 
•ponslblllty.  the  cause  of  civic  virtue,  nei/h- 
borllness  and  friendship,  the  advancecnnt 
of  learning,  the  building  of  physical  strength 
and  the  encouragement  of  all  thoee  things 
that  go  to  make  for  the  growth,  develop- 
ment, betterment  and  strength  of  the  nation, 
the  Turners  have  played  a  leading  role. 

They  have  played  this  role  across  the  board, 
not  in  any  limited  sense.  They  have  furnished 
brilliant  leadership  in  the  promotion  of  many 
Ideas  and  issues  that  have  been  written  into 
our  laws  and  made  a  part  of  the  great  Amer- 
icsn  dream,  a  pattern  of  forward-looking 
phUoeophy,  embracing  progressive  viewpoints 
and  principles  and  unselfish  public  service 
kdA  citizenship. 


We  Need  Stepped  Up  Action  To  Combat 
Air  PollatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIK 

W  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVKS 

Tuesday,  October  3.  1967 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presl- 
«nt  has  asked  this  session  of  Congress 
w^  for  cleaner  air  for  our  Nation.  The 
««  for  action  Is  great  and  the  time  for 
■ttwn  Is  now. 

Air  pollution  Is  not  a  new  problem.  It 
■»nold  problem  which  is  usually  identl- 
nea  with  our  large  cltien. 


Yet,  air  pollution  is  not  a  problem  of 
our  cities  only.  It  is  a  problem  for  every 
American,  no  matter  where  he  lives,  be- 
cause everyone  direcUy  or"  Indirectly 
must  eventually  pay  the  price  for  dirty 
air.  Polluted  city  air  is  not  contained 
wittiin  city  limits.  It  is  carried  by  the 
winds  to  our  suburbs,  towns,  and  farms. 
And  the  sources  of  air  pollution  are  to  be 
found  not  only  in  the  city  but  wherever 
people  work  or  are  transported. 

A  look  at  projections  of  future  levels 
of  population.  Industrial  production, 
electric  power  generation,  use  of  heat- 
ing fuels,  automobiles  produced,  and 
gasoline  consumed  can  lead  to  only  one 
conclusion:  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
run  fast  just  to  stay  where  we  are  In 
terms  of  air  quality. 

To  go  further  and  clean  up  the  be- 
fouled air  that  most  city  dwellers  now 
breathe  requires  sharply  increased  anti- 
pollution efforts  involving  cooperation 
among  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  proposed  Air  Quality  Act  provides 
for  planning,  for  control  on  a  regional 
basis,  between  and  within  the  States.  It 
assists  the  States  to  take  the  initiative 
and  develop  programs  in  cooperation 
with  the  counties  and  cities  Interlocking 
this  effort  with  the  Federal  program. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  enact- 
ment of  S.  780,  so  that  the  Interests  of 
the  American  people  in  clean  air  may 
be  adequately  protected. 


Act  of  Stateemaadiip  for  Nadear  Power 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DimCAN 

or   TKNNXBSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  31.  1967  - 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  recenUy 
newspaper  Columnist  Ralph  De  Toledano 
effected  a  controversy  of  great  concern  to 
those  working  in,  affected  by,  and  In- 
terested in  nuclear  energy.  His  charge: 
Mishandling  of  nuclear  wastes. 

A  concise  and  good  refutation  came 
from  our  able  colleague.  Representative 
Craig  Hosmer,  and  was  given  appropriate 
attention  In  the  Oak  Rldger.  Oak  Ridge 
Tenn.,  of  October  16.  I  Include  In  the 
Record  this  statement  from  the  daily 
newspaper  of  the  Atomic  City  Oak 
Ridge: 
Act  or  Statesmanship  for  Nuclrar  Powrr 

Two  local  scientists,  Ernest  Sliver  and  8.  E 
Bean,  did  a  quite  effecOve  job  of  answering 
Columnist  Ralph  De  Toledano's  truly  start- 
ling charges  against  the  nuclear  energy  pro- 
gram, as  printed  In  the  first  of  a  series  of 
three  columns  he  recenUy  wrote — only  one 
of  the  three  appearing  locally  In  the  Knox- 
vUle  Journal.  , 

But  now  has  come  yet  another  moet  effec- 
tive response.  Rep.  Craig  Hoemer,  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  EInergy,  has 
sent  a  detailed  reply  In  which  he  refutes  ex- 
tensively columnists'  loose  aUegatlons  about 
the  mishandling  of  nuclear  wastes. 

Rep.  Hosmer  says  that  the  nuclear  waste 
problem.  In  general,  has  been  overestimated 
and  that  De  Toleda&o  simply  infint^.,  tt^e 
picture  more. 
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Surely  there  are  dangers  Inherent  In  the 
misuse  of  nuclear  energy  for  electric  genera- 
tion, he  argues.  But  there  are  dangers  in  the 
misuse  of  vlrtuaUy  all  of  the  forces  and 
equipment  that  serve  society.  Rep.  Hosmer 
doesn't  mention  automobUes,  but  can  any- 
one think  of  a  better  example  of  something 
very  necessary,  and  yet  terriblv  dangerous  in 
misuse?  ^ 

Rep.  Hosmer  agrees  that  nuclear  energy  is 
no  panacea  and  he  seems  to  Imply  by  In- 
direction that  he  thinks  perhaps  some  have 
suggested  that  It  is.  But,  he  adds,  anyone  who 
falls  to  recognize  the  vital  role  that  nuclear 
energy  is  playing  and  wUl  play  even  more  so 
in  the  world's  energy  needs  just  hasn't  been 
around  very  much. 

Equally  as  significant  about  the  Hosmer 
reply  Is  that  it  Is  he  who  has  made  It— and 
made  It  so  forcefully.  For  Rep.  Hosmer  Is  If 
anything,  one  of  the  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram's severest  critics  within  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 

He  has  been  tough  as  naUs  on  a  number  of 
occasions  insUtlng  on  the  fullest  Justlfica- 
ttons  for  nuclear  power  experiments.  More 
than  once,  local  sclentUts  and  administrators 
have   known   the   sting  of   his   questioning. 

Therefore,  to  have  him  evidence  that 
despite  his  probing  within  the  family,  he  is 
a  staimch  believer  In  the  basic  soundness  of 
the  nuclear  power  revolution— this  is  great 
Indeed. 

Neither  should  the  p<riltlcal  impUcatlonsnie 
missed.  It  Is  far  more  effective  than  a  good 
practicing  conservatlvely-lncimed  Repub- 
lican like  Rep.  Hosmer  answer  ultra  conserva- 
tive columnist  De  Teledano  than  had  other 
Joint  Committee  members,  or  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  olHcials,  who  might  simply  have 
been  thought  of  as  mouthing  a  party  Une. 

The  whole  nuclear  program  owes  Rep. 
Hosmer  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  substantial 
act  of  statesmanship. 


A  System  Withont  Mach  Zip 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  passed  the  combined  pay  raise 
and  postal  increase  bill,  I  suggested  thaf 
a  complete  and  thorough  study  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  be  made  by  an 
Independent  group  outside  of  Congress. 

Support  for  my  position  was  expressed 
on  Tuesday,  October  17,  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Davenport  Times-Democrat. 

The  editorial  follows : 

A  Ststrm  Without  Mitch  Zip 

Plans  of  Rep.  Fred  Schwengel  of  this  First 
Iowa  District  to  introduce  legislation  to  re- 
quire a  "thorough  study"  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  deserve  commendation. 

The  Davenporter  announced  that  Inten- 
tion after  the  House  passed  a  measure  to  In- 
crease postal  rates  and  to  provide  salary 
raises  for  postal  employee  and  other  govern- 
ment workers. 

The  nation's  postal  system  has  long  been 
stymied  behind  bulging  mail  sacks,  over- 
worked postal  clerks,  and  mall  that  arrives 
perhaps  Uuee  days  late.  That  dilemma  In 
the  Quad-City  community  was  analyzed  In 
a  recent  series  of  articles  on  the  Times-Dem- 
ocrat editorial  page. 

The  new  measure,  which  baa  gone  to  the 
Senate,  would  provide  a  8  per  oent  pay  in- 
crease for  some  716,000  postal  employee. 
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It'*  no  secret  that  postal  workers  have  not 
been  living  oiT  tbe  fat  of  the  land,  so  a  pay 
boost  for  tbem  is  no  direct  caiue  for  gripes. 

But  the  measure  would  bike  flrstclass 
postage  to  6  cents  for  letters  and  5  cents  for 
postcards,  and  air  mail  to  10  cents  for  letters 
and  8  cents  for  postcards. 

To  boost  wages,  funds  of  course  are  needed, 
and  the  public  Is  asked  to  help  foot  the  bill. 
But  then  doesn't  that  public  deserve  some- 
thing better  than  tbe  kind  of  mall  service  it 
now  has? 

Anyway,  these  higher  mailing  charges 
would  come  nowhere  near  meeting  prop>osed 
salary  boosts  for  some  2  million  Federal  pay- 
rollers — and  would  contribute  nothing  to  Im- 
proving the  deteriorating  postal  service. 

The  increased  mall  rates  will  bring  in  $884 
million  a  year.  The  6  per  cent  Increase  in 
salaries  for  715,000  postal  workers  and  tbe 
4.5  per  cent  raise  for  the  other  1,200,000 
salaried  Federal  employes  would  cost  $1.9 
billion  next  year,  and  $2.6  billion  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

House  Republicans  in  a  minority  report 
noted  that  no  postal  rate  Increase  could  be 
justified  until  the  public  could  be  gxiaran- 
teed  an  efflcient  postal  service  but  "unfor- 
tunately this  legislation  offers  no  such  guar- 
antees." 

Cost  of  Improvement  has  been  pegged  at 
$1  billion  a  year  for  the  next  five  years.  Pos- 
tal department  planners  talk  of  round-the- 
clock,  drive-in,  self-service  post  offices;  su- 
perspeed  underground  rail  systems  for  faster 
mall  movement,  and  electronic  transmission 
of  letters. 

All  of  which  hints  that  any  such  postal 
revolution' will  be  expensive.  Meanwhile,  there 
are  many  questions  unanswered,  and  a  full 
survey  of  the  problem's  status  seems  manda- 
tory at  this  iMlnt. 

In  calling  for  a  full  study.  Rep.  Scbwengel 
said  It  should  be  done  by  a  "competent  com- 
mission of  persons  both  Inside  and  outside 
government"  to  eliminate  duplication  and 
to  modernize  the  operations  by  utilizing 
present  day  technology. 

We  can  hope  that  such  study  will  lead  to 
correction  of  a  deplorable  situation  in 
which — despite  Introduction  of  the  ZIP 
code — the  nation's  postal  service  remains  a 
ponderous,  creaking,  erratic,  costly  and  In- 
creasingly Ineffective  system. 


Greek  Life  Today 


VXTEHSlCm  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALiPoBinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Sunday  Washington  Post 
carried  a  most  perceptive  letter  to  .the 
editor  written  by  the  president  of  the 
Greek  Heritage  Foundation,  Mr.  Chris- 
topher O.  Janus.  He  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Greece,  a  country 
he  has  visited  many  times  in  the  past. 
He  observed  more  than  the  surface  and 
was  not  deceived  by  the  apparent  calm 
which  has,  unfortunately  deluded  smne 
recent  visitors  into  concluding  tiiat  all 
was  well  and  that  the  Greek  pe<H>le  were 
enjoying  the  loss  of  their  freedoms. 

I  only  wish  that  more  people  In  this 
country,  and  in  this  Government,  would 
understand  how  desperate  the  present 
situation  Is.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  wishfully  assume  that 
the    present    dictators    will    relinquish 
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their  control  if  they  are  Just  given  a  lit- 
tle time.  The  hf rd  facts  indicate  the  op- 
posite. Thousands  of  people  are  In  jail, 
hundreds  of  military  ofQcers  have  been 
purged,  elected  mayors  removed,  volun- 
tary associations  have  been  made  il- 
legal— the  list  p;oes  on  and  on. 

I  commend  1)o  my  colleagues  the  ob- 
servations   of  ;Mr.    Janus    about    how 
things  are  in  Oreece  today. 
[From  tbe  WasMngton  Post.  Oct.  29,  1967] 
Grkk  Lite  Todat 


I  have  Just  returned  from  Athens,  and  in 
all  fairness  to  the  army  Junta  that  is  ruling 
Greece,  I  can  coaflrm  that  it  is  Indeed  very 
peaceful  all  thr<^gh  the  land  that  was  the 
birthplace  of  democracy.  Tt^ere  are  no  dem- 
onstrations in  t&e  streets  (OT  debates  in  the 
coffeehouses;  slace  there  are  no  opposition 
Creek  newspapeiE,  the  press  is  very  peaceful, 
too.  There  are  no  strikes,  and  that  adds  to 
the  deadly  quiet.  Occasionally  you  bear  the 
nmible  of  a  tank*— but  the  trains  are  nuinlng 
on  time.  And  wUere  have  we  heard  that  one 
before?  , 

When  I  asked  ltxe  waiter  at  my  hotel,  whom 
I  have  known  ovtr  30  years,  how  things  were, 
be  was  silent  andl  walked  away.  At  my  favorite 
tavern  I  asked  fof  certain  popular  songs  to  be 
played  but  was  told  they  could  not  play 
miisic  compoeedl  "by  enemies  of  the  State." 
One  of  my  old  friends  apologized  because  she 
could  not  ask  m«  for  dinner  In  her  home  be- 
cause she  was  being  watched  and  could  no 
longer  rely  on  her  servants.  Though  I  was 
received  by  the  highest  official  of  the  state,  I 
could  not  get  jpermisslon  to  visit  Helen 
Vlachoe,  Andreas  "Papandreou,  PanayoUs 
Canellopoulos  aad  other  of  my  old  friends 
who  are  either  I  in  prison  or  under  house 
arrest. 

Yet  life  goes  op  in  Athens  and  one  of  the 
saddest  things  oC  all  Is  that  so  many  well- 
meaning  Green  and  Americans,  either 
through  self-ln^rest,  complacency,  or  Just 
plain  ignorance,!  don't  atqueciate  what  has 
happened  and  t|ie  potential  dangers  In  the 
continuance  of  the  present  military  dictator- 
ship. I 

No  evidence  [has  been  produced  that 
Greece  was  on  the  verge  of  a  Communist 
takeover;  or  as  a  prominent  V.S.  General 
(General  Van  t'leet)  told  me  and  later 
announced  to  ^e  press,  that  Greece  was 
saved  from  another  Vietnam.  On  the  con- 
trary, more  astulte  observers  point  out  that 
continued  rule  by  the  military  Is  dividing 
the  people  and  lermentlng  a  resistance  that 
may  indeed  creaite  another  Vietnam. 

Prominent  p«rsons  like  John  Nuveen, 
Spyros  Skouras,  Tom  Pappas,  and  Congress- 
man Edward  DeiWlnskl,  all  who  should  know 
better,  publicly  Jiave  condoned  the  present 
military  regime  jpraised  it  for  its  efficiency 
and  have  pleaded  to  give  the  military  a 
chance.  Have  we  forgotten  so  soon  this  same 
kind  of  thinking  prevailed  in  Germany  when 
Hitler  got  his  start?  And  it  can  happen  in 
Greece.  J 

qHRISTOPHER  G.  JANITS, 

Associate,  Btche  cfr  Co.,  President,  The 
Greek  Helftiage  Foundation. 
Chicago. 


Prendeat  Job  isob  and  the  New  York 
1  beral  Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON. 


EiiAr 


LNUEL  CELLER 

car   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOnS^  OF  RB'RESENTATIVES 

Thursdat.  October  26,  1967 

Mr.  CELLERi  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RECOfto,  I 


include  the  syndicated  column,  "Inside 
Labor'  by  Victor  ftiesel,  released  through 
PubUshers-Hall  Syndicate  on  October  13, 
1967.  The  text  of  ^Jiat  column  follows: 

Actually,  though  still  unreported,  -the 
earliest  dvunp-Johason  movement  was  or- 
ganized in  the  sunimer  of  '63.  By  August  of 
that  grim  year  its  leader  Arthur  Schleslnger, 
Jr.,  had  at  least  eight  "insiders"  organized 
into  a  tight,  leakproof  caucus.  It  met  and 
planned  carefully  tt>  jettison  the  vice-presi- 
dent, first  by  imqermlnlng  him  with  the 
late  President  Kentiedy  and  then  by  mock- 
ingly discrediting  him  politically. 

The  get-Johnson  operation  was  in  high 
gear  when  it  blew  $  gasket.  Somehow,  some- 
one got  word  to  Me.  Johnson.  CoincldentaUy 
a  few  days  later  bei  was  invited  to  make  the 
principal  speech  at  the  Oct.  16  (1967)  annual 
dinner  of  the  Liberal  Party — ^which  swings 
the  balance  of  p«wer  in  this  big  swing 
state.  Mr.  Johnson  came  and  conquered. 
Most  New  York  progressives  expected  the 
Texan  to  have  longtiorns  or  ooze  crude  petro- 
leum. In  his  own  accent,  he  talked  their  own 
language.  | 

They  cheered.  HeJ  carried  the  Liberal  crowd 
as  he  would  John$on  City.  That  evening— 
during  which  he  •pas  hailed  as  the  future 
Democratic  presidettitial  nominee  in  '68.  u 
well  as  the  1964  vice  presidential  candi- 
date— assured  his  t>lace  on  the  ticket.  The 
Schleslnger  caucus  splintered.  Some  of  its 
members  attemptetl  to  keep  Liberal  party 
leader  and  chief  strategist  Alex  Rose,  tbe 
political  hatter,  trttm  the  White  House. 

Exactly  four  yean  later,  the  other  night. 
In  the  same  grand  pallroom,  history  repeated 
Itself  and  dumped  the  dump-Johnson  cam- 
paign. I 

In  that  ballroo^  last  Wednesday  night 
were  Jam-packed  3,000  sophisticated,  polit- 
ically astute  liberals — ^some  new,  some  old, 
some  young  faopefjuls,  some  already  highly 
placed  jurists.  Wl^at  might  have  been  a 
flash  fire  anti-Johnson  rally  turned  merely 
Into  a  fireworks  display  for  more  spending, 
say  $50  billion,  for  butter  as  well  as  bullets, 
for  rilling  out  ghettos  as  well  as  whipping 
up  guns. 

No  one  attacked  the  fighting.  No  one  de- 
manded withdraw$l.  No  one  rose  and  de- 
parted when  hawks j were  Introduced.  No  doves 
fluttered.  ! 

They  cheered  and  applauded  when  speakers 
called  for  spending  as  much  money  on  urban 
crises  as  on  the  military  crisis.  But  they  also 
clapped  loudly  wtien  Mayor  John  Lindsay 
warned  that  he  was  neither  for  "isolationism" 
nor  for  "unilateral  withdrawal"  from  Viet- 
nam. I 

Tet  this  was  the  most  massive  gathering 
of  active  and  poUEically  successful  liberals 
In  recent  hUt<^.  | 

This  evening  it  was  to  each  his  own.  When 
a  telegram  was  r^ad  from  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey.  !the  throng  barely  stopped 
digging  Into  its  f^ult  salads.  When  a  wire 
was  read  from  Ben.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  the 
applause  was  poli^,  perfunctory  and  posi- 
tively telef .  I 

This  was  a  cro^d  hungry  for  action  on 
the  lu-foan  front.  It  |cheered  demands  for  more 
and  more  domestic  spending.  It  heard  no  out- 
cries for  less  and  If^  fighting  abroad.  It  ap- 
plauded and  roared  approval  of  AFL-CIO 
vice  president  A.  Philip  Randolph's  denun- 
ciation of  Stokely  darmichael  and  Rap  Brown 
as  dangerous  Irresponsibles.  But  even  from 
this  veteran  Negro  ,leader  there  were  no  criM 
for  abandonment  lof  America's  position  in 
Vietnam.  j 

On  this  dais  w4re  labor  leaders  without 
whom  there  cannot  be  any  effective  Junk- 
johnson  pampalgnJ 

"What  we  had  there  the  other  night  m* 
an  intelligent  dtpcusslon  of  the  urban 
dilemma,"  said  oi^e  of  thaae  labor  chlati 
around  whom  the  jLlberal  Party  pivots  m  U 
expands  across  Int  sllectual-claas  lines.  *Oar 
state  chairman,  R<  v.  Donald  S.  Harrington, 
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Mid  it's  a  matter  of  money,  not  a  question 
of  dumpmg  Johnson. 

"I'm  for  our  position  in  Vietnam.  I'm  for 
Johnson.  But  I'm  also  for  solving  the  urban 
problem.  So  let's  spend  as  much  on  our 
cities  as  on  the  mUitary.  There  was  no  at- 
tack on  our  fighting.  Didn't  John  Lindsay 
say;  '.  .  .  I  believe  that  this  country  should 
continue  to  help  those  people  who  want  and 
need  help  to  achieve  self-respect,  a  decent 
living  standard  and  tbe  Independence  we 
have  so  long  enjoyed  .  .  .' " 

Apparently  the  difference  settles  down  to 
some  $50  billion.  But  there  appeared  no 
doubt  that  the  broad-based  liberal  coalition, 
which  has  helped  Democratic  presidents 
carry  New  York  State  for  decades,  seeks  no 
political  dumping  grounds.  They  do  talk  a 
fine  independent  game.  But  then,  these  are 
the  men  who  helped  Invent  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

If  there  was  any  need  for  It,  tbe  '67  Liberal 
Party  banquet  assured  Lyndon  Johnson's 
renomination,  as  did  the  '63  breadbreaklng. 


A  Sad  Warniiif  for  the  Future 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  31,  1967 

B«r.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
as  individuals  we  may  deplore  the  be- 
liefs of  those  who  engage  in  legitimate 
protest,  we  must,  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  have  freedom,  protect  the  right  to  en- 
gage in  such  protests. 

The  minority  of  protestors  who  decide 
to  prosecute  their  cause  through  the  use 
of  violence  are  not  entitled  to  that  same 
right.  We  cannot  permit  the  proponents 
of  any  philosophy  or  cause  to  use  violence 
to  achieve  their  objectives. 

This  country  has  a  political  system 
which  is  believed  in  and  supported  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  basis  of  that  poUtlcal 
system  is  that  the  minority  has  the  right 
to  proselytize  and  If  Its  arguments  are 
valid  become  a  majority.  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  democracy  will  see  that  that  sys- 
tem Is  maintained. 

The  role  of  the  fanatics  in  the  march 
on  the  Pentagon  was  dlearly  a  violent  one 
and  therefore  served  no  useful  purpose. 
The  foUowing  syndicated  column  by 
Ralph  McGill,  which  appeared  October 
26,  1967,  points  out  that  the  only  ones 
who  benefited  by  the  so-called  peace 
march  are  those  who  are  opposed  to 
peace. 

The  article  follows: 
Fanatics  Deteat  Idealists'  Protest 
(By  Ralph  McGill) 

In  retrospect  nothing  diminishes  the  sad- 
ness and  complexity  of  the  meaning  Involved 
m  the  recent  march  on  the  Pentagon  by 
Pwhaps  35,000  Americans.  Most  of  them  were 
iV^;  AJ»eavy  proportion  of  them  were 
W«^t8,  but  nothing  can  dissipate  the  fact 
^n»!^''*^^'  ^"'i"*««>  Of  them  hate  their 
rted  Viet  Cong  flags  or  war  symbols  of  North 
Vtetaam  on  their  Jackets.  (There  also  were 
ower  men  of  equal  fanaticism.) 
miVL°^,^."  *^*  «»Wler8  who  behaved  so  ad- 
»^Wy  in  the  face  of  extreme  provocation 
•»w  forget  what  they  saw  and  heard.  They 


were  not  merely  cursed  and  revUed  with  the 
most  vulgar  language;  they  were  spat  upcm 
and  dared  to  respond  with  their  weapons. 

Th«e  is  no  theory  about  these  people. 
They  are  the  same  minority  that  managed 
to  take  over  the  recent  Chicago  convention 
of  "New  PollUcs."  They  are  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  one  of  the  oldest  Communist 
groups  in  America.  It  origlnaUy  was  Trot- 
skyite,  but  at  least  ten  years  ago  it  aban- 
doned the  long  dead  Trotsky  for  BCao  Tse- 
tung.  There  were  the  self-Identified  members 
of  the  Communist  DuBois  Clubs  which  are 
organized  on  some  campuses  and  in  univer- 
sity and  college  communities,  and  some  of 
the  far-left  organizations  not  well  known. 
These  groups  do  not  in  any  sense  conceal  the 
fact  that  they  want  to  see  the  United  States 
defeated  In  Vietnam.  Their  hatred  of  this 
country  Is  Intense.  Their  resentment  against 
the  war  grows  because  the  Viet  Cong  forces 
in  Hsinol  are  not  winning  it. 

The  real  danger  was  apparent  on  Sunday. 
As  one  went  across  the  bridges  toward  the 
Pentagon  he  foimd  them  littered  with  the 
ugly  debris  of  torn  newspapers,  discarded 
propaganda  literature,  old  food  packages  and 
the  like.  Only  a  few  of  the  bearded,  shabby, 
dirty  looking  young  men  and  women  were 
strolling  about.  Most  of  them  were  walking 
toward  Washington  bus  stations  or  to  places 
where  they  might  hitchhike  home.  One  won- 
dered if  the  young  Idealist  who  came  realized 
that  the  hardcore  group  which  carries  the 
Viet  Cong  flag  and  which  quite  openly  seeks 
this  country's  defeat  had  used  the  great  na- 
tional concern  about  the  war  to  assocUte 
itself  with  a  lot  of  otherwise  decent  young 
people  of  all  ages. 

In  the.  late  afternoon  only  this  hard  core 
of  perhaps  600  remained.  They  were  not  at- 
tractive to  see.  Their  fanaticism  of  hatred 
and.  screaming  Insistence  that  this  country 
Is  fascist  and  must  be  destroyed  was  stlU  in 
their  faces. 

The  government  and  the  troops  acted 
with  much  restraint.  President  Johnson 
himself  had  ordered  that  the  protesters  be 
allowed  to  reach  the  Pentagon  where  the 
troops  would  stop  them.  There  was  very 
little  bloodshed  even  though  some  of  those 
committed  to  the  Viet  Cong  flung  them- 
selves at  the  troopers. 

One  cannot  avoid  thinking  of  the  future. 
Already  the  extremists  of  the  left,  whose 
loyalty  is  to  the  enemy,  are  beginning  to 
say  what  they  Intend  to  do.  They  are 
through,  some  of  their  spokesmen  have  said, 
with  protest  demonstrations.  Prom  now  on 
they  are  turning  to  violence.  Much  of  it  will 
be  clandestine.  Some  of  it  wiu  be  acts  of 
sabotage  as  recommended  by  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  the  DuBote  Clubs,  and  the  pres- 
ent leaders  of  what  U  left  of  SNCC.  This 
could  mean  the  sabotaging  of  buildings  and 
bridges  and  other  acts  of  equal  violence. 

What  we  now  should  know  without  any 
doubt  U  that:  1.)  These  demonstrations  are 
delaying  any  possible  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  2.)  The  idealUt  and  those  who 
have  honest  doubts  should  by  now  know 
that  they  too  are  being  used  by  the  hard 
core  who  have  loyalty  outside  their  own 
country. 

It  win  be  more  and  more  difficult  to  de- 
fend the  BUI  of  Rights,  though  thU  must  be 
done.  Honest  dissent  will  find  the  future 
more  and  more  hostile.  Troops  may  not  al- 
ways take  obscene  insxilts  and  tauntlngs 
from  those  who  hate  the  meaning  of  the 
uniform  worn  by  those  troops.  Those  who 
do  not  want  freedom  to  be  really  freedom 
win  be  the  only  gainers  of  a  protest  which 
was  a  defeat  for  everyone. 

On  Monday,  crews  were  at  work  cleaning 
up  the  debris  of  filth  discarded  by  demon- 
strators and  scrubbing  up  after  those  who 
had  urinated  and  defecated  about  the  Pen- 
tagon walls.  The  future  must  consider  what 
it  wlU  do. 


CaBfomia  Boildcr  Sees  Opportauty  in 
Libya 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BEU 

-or  CArxroMfiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
spring,  a  foreign  trade  mission  was  or- 
ganized by  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  for  the  purpose  of  explor- 
ing construction  opportunities  for  U.S. 
homebuilders  in  the  nation  of  Libya.  The 
trade  mission,  which  was  assisted  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  was 
headed  by  Mr.  Ira  Forest,  a  prominent 
builder  from  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.  Mr. 
Forest  has  written  about  the  trade  mis- 
sion's conclusions  in  the  October  23  issue 
of  the  Commerce  Department  magazine. 
International  Commerce.  The  findings  of 
the  industry  are  neatly  summed  up  by 
Mr.  Forest  in  the  first  sentence  of  the 
article: 

Any  adventurous  home  builder  with  am- 
bition, technical  know-how,  business  acu- 
men, and  rUk  capital  can  speculate  with  good 
odds  In  Libya. 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  explain  the 
vastly  different  situation  the  American 
builder  confronts  in  Ubya.  This  is  the 
kind  of  challenge  that  American  busi- 
nessmen have  always  responded  to,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  assessment  by 
Mr.  Forest  augurs  well  for  both  American 
business  and  the  coimtry  of  Libya.  I  wish 
that  this  type  of  cooperation  between 
public  and  private  groups  was  practiced 
more  widely  in  our  dealings  with  other 
nations.  So  that  all  Members  may  read 
about  this  Interesting  project,  I  have  ob- 
tained permission  to  Insert  the  article 
from  International  Commerce  in  the 
Record : 

LiBTA's    Allocations    fob    Housing    Otfek 

Challenge  to  VS.  Firms,  Homebtxiloeks' 

Mission  Reports 

(By  Ira  Forest) 

Any  adventurous  borne  buUder  with  am- 
biuon,  technical  know-bow,  business  acu- 
men, and  risk  capital  can  speculate  with 
good  odds  In  Libya. 

This  is  the  majority  opinion  of  five  U5. 
home  buUders  who  last  spring  explored  con- 
struction opportunities  there. 

Traveling  as  a  trade  mission  organized  by 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
and  approved  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  company  executives  visited 
housing  projects  in  Tripoli,  Benghazi.  Balda 
and  Barce. 

LIBTA  CAN  Bt7T 

Ubya's  buying  power  Is  strong,  and  per 
capita  Income  has  been  Increasing  rapidly, 
on  revenue  U  approaching  »600  mllUon  per 
year  and  about  10%  has  been  aUocated  to 
Government  contract  bousing  and  loans  for 
private  housing. 

Problems  uncommon  in  the  United  States 
must  be  anticipated,  and  adjustznent  to  con- 
ditions prevailing  In  Libya  must  be  met. 
Fundamental  differences  are  evident  in  Mos- 
lem cxistoms,  ocHistructlon  detaU,  land  de- 
velopment, labor,  materials,  and  financing. 

CONSIRUCT'IOK 

Modem  American  constructton  techniques 
cannot  be  offered  In  the  fcvm  of  a  oonven- 
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ttonal  VS.  dwemiic.  TIm  mHglam  evmtataa 
of  the  Arab-Moalem  worm  require  that  fam- 
ily and  social  life  be  eoBflned  almost  entirely 
to  tbe  borne,  and  uuuaU  uctlon  of  a  bouse 
must  aoooouiMdat*  thaw  tradltlans:  Inner 
courts,  few  and  snail  outside  windows, 
walled  yards  all  are  Important. 

Tbe  oaDstruetion  tecbnique  for  most  hous- 
ing l8  similar:  Heavy  limestone  or  sandstone 
blocks  are  Irregularly  laid  In  mortar  and  then 
capped,  cornered  and  beaded  with  reinforced 
concrete  to  level  and  square.  Concrete  blocks 
are  sometimes  used  but  they  are  coarse  tex- 
tured and  of  pooD  quality.  All  walls  are  coated 
with  three  layers  of  plaster.  Inside  and  out. 
Reinforced  concrete  la  used  for  footings, 
grade  beams,  floor  alaba.  and  roofs.  The  floors 
are  finished  with  concrete  or  terrazsco  tUes. 
Roofs  are  covered  with  layers  of  Insulation 
and  waterproofing  material. 

Kitchens  and  bathrooms  are  meagerly 
fMmlshed.  Bottled  gas  Is  used  for  both  cook- 
ing and  heating.  Heating  Is  not  Included  in 
the  average  coBatructlon  plan,  however.  Cus- 
tomarily, ten-foot  ceilings  are  standard. 
Painting  and  detaU  trim  are  usually  colorful. 

LANO  DSVXLOPMIMT 

Land  costs  are  high  and  going  higher.  TTie 
average  wo'ker  baa  no  car,  public  tran^xirta- 
tlon  Is  pdor;  thus,  residential  areas  cluster 
near  towns  and  Job  centers.  Bulldable  land — 
With  no  Improvements  or  utilities— within  a 
radius  of  about  3>4  miles  from  town  Is 
quoted  at  the  equivalent  of  gl  to  gl.60  a 
square  foot. 

rABOB 

Construction  has  the  largest  labor  force 
In  private  Industry,  yet  1500  construction 
Jobs  are  unfilled.  Although  pay  rates  are  low 
by  comparison  with  our  union  scale,  produc- 
tivity, efflclency  and  availability  also  are  low. 
In  addition,  oil  companies  are  legally  obli- 
gated to  Ubyanlse.  and  they  too  are  draw- 
ing from  the  manpower  pool. 

Tbe  Oovemment  does  allow  work  permits 
for  non-Libyans,  and  about  a&^  of  the  con- 
struction work  force  Is  non-Libyan;  but  Im- 
portation of  workers  has  its  Inherent  prob- 
lea>s,  too. 

As  already  mentioned,  most  construction 
Is  of  sandstone  block  and  and  reinforced  con- 
crete. Aside  from  sand,  most  materials  are 
Imported.  Concrete  blocks  are  becoming 
plentiful  with  the  installation  of  new  block- 
making  equipment. 

A  new  fine-quality  block — Uie  SiSX  block — 
made  from  asphalt  and  sand,  compacted  and 
heat  treated,  and  Joined  by  an  epoxy  ad- 
hesive Instead  of  mcHi»r,  was  displayed  at  the 
Tripoli  Trade  Fair  last  March  and  created 
much  Interest;  but  it  is  not  yet  in  produc- 
tion. 

The  puzzle  Is:  "By  using  the  labor  and 
materials  available,  how  do  you  create  an 
acceptable  house  in  less  time  and  for  less 
money?" 

riNAKClNO 

The  following  Libyan  bousing  programs 
/^Nhave  been  established :  Ibrls  Housing  Scheme, 
Baida  development,  and  Barce  reconstruc- 
tion, for  which  funds  are  disbursed  by  the 
Government;  and  private  sector  home  loans, 
for  which  funds  are  disbursed  through  the 
Government-owned  Industrial  and  Real 
Estate  Bank  of  Libya.  The  U.S.  homebullder 
probably  can  benefit  most  from  private  sec- 
tor housing.  He  must  remember,  however, 
that  though  liberal  financing  may  be  avail- 
able, it  will  not  necessarily  be  obtained 
quickly  and  "patience  must  pr^all." 

Construction    contracts    on    the    various 
Government  projects  are  awarded  only  after 
difficult,  competitive  bidding, 
mais  scHxm 

The  Idris  Housing  Scheme  calls  for  spend- 
ing 91.1  billion  In  five  years  (18M-71).  The 
total  of  100,000  units  would  average  about 
•11,000  per  unit.  Priorities  are  as  -follows : 


nrst,  agricultural  and  rural  communities; 
second,  urban  and  dvU  workers'  complex: 
third,  low-lncotne  and  slum  clearance. 

Winning  bidders  were  announced  In  April 
for  the  Initial  9,200  units  at  an  average  of 
about  916,000  each.  Five  of  the  ten  con- 
tracts, amounting  to  95%  of  the  total,  went 
to  a  Bulgaria^  State  Enterprise  (Techno- 
export) . 

Another  larg^  Government  project,  of  some 
10,000  units,  is  at  Balda,  about  150  miles 
east  of  Benglyizl.  Here,  construction  Jobs 
are  flourishing,  as  the  city  is  to  be  made  the 
administrative  capital  of  Libya. 

An  Italian  fihn,  RivelU  Oonstructlon,  has 
one  of  the  D>4jor  contracts.  The  firm  has 
spent  tbe  first!  eight  months  building  ma- 
chine shops,  cotistructlon  offices,  living  quar- 
ters, and  floor-tile  and  cement-block  manu- 
facturing plants.  Trucks,  loaders,  cranes  all 
have  been  imjjarted.  Construction  crews  from 
Italy  have  been  imported  but  labor  turnover 
has  been  crippling.  With  such  an  Investment, 
however,  the  company  will  offer  tough  com- 
petition In  bidfllng  on  new  contract. 

BABR   RXCONSTBT7CnON 

In  a  third  qovemment  project,  the  Barce 
reconstructicxi,;  an  American  engineering 
firm,  McGaugh^.  Marshall.  McMillan  &  Lucas, 
has  the  contract  for  planning,  design,  and 
supervision  of  new  city  replacing  tbe  com- 
munity destrojfed  by  earthquake.  Actual  con- 
struction is  btelng  contracted  by  a  Polish 
firm  (Cekop). 

BKST  CHSMCE  IN  FKIVAnC  HOTTSOfG 

From  their  lobeervatlcxis  of  the  Covov- 
meift  projects,'  the  mission  concludes  that 
U.S.  construction  firms  face  strong  competi- 
tion as  Polish,  Bulgarian  and  Romanian  com- 
panies working  in  Libya  are  prepared  to  make 
extremely  low  bids.  Even  in  engineering  and 
design  consulting  services,  which  the  Ameri- 
cans have  beed  able  to  sell,  foreign  firms, 
especially  froiti  Greece  and  Lebanon,  are 
oflTertng  stiff  competition. 

Spurred  by  the  Libyan  Government's  fi- 
nancing program  for  private  homes,  however, 
U.S.  builders  sltould  be  resourceful  enough  to 
find  fast,  economical  ways  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. Redesigtilng  houses  to  permit  faster 
building  with  less  labor,  and  without  sacri- 
ficing 8tructi«-al  stability,  insulation  or 
appearance  could  bring  about  great  cost 
savings.  The  least  hazardous  tectinlque  would 
Involve  bulldlqg  a  model  home  complex  be- 
fore launching  into  a  sizable  venture. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  prefabricated 
housing  offers  ;the  only  solution,  but  so  far 
prefabs  have  iseen  rejected.  Any  new  models 
must  conform  to  tbe  approved  standard  of  a 
strong,  well-in  lulated  Moslem-type  home. 

Well  selected  concrete  workers,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  electricians,  and  plasterers  will 
have  to  be  imported.  These  men,  working  in 
teams,  starting  four  or  five  bouses  each  day 
and  allowliLg  tlie  succeeding  trades  to  follow, 
can  use  typlcai  tract  building  methods,  and 
complete  25  pouses  every  two  to  three 
months.  Once  t^he  momentum  Is  started  and 
roblem  solved,  the  Journey- 
aining  native  apprentices  and 

rolling  faster. 

e  construction  race  for  either 

private  housing,  Americans 

tnersbips  with  Libyan  firms. 

ing,  this  Is  essential,  as  only 

land  and  secure  the  neces- 
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doubt  that  an  influential 
r  could  also  expedite  loan 
61%  Idbyan  ownership  re- 
quirement, forlqualification  as  a  Libyan  com- 
pany, has  msiy  operational  variations  in 
practice,  such  las  management  contracts  for 
specified  periods,  which  can  result  in  effective 
minority  partiier  operating  control.  There 
are  also  indications  that  Libya  will  refiect 
nationalist  tendencies  in  the  form  of  pro- 
tection to  loca^  Industries  and  those  on  the 
inside  will  be  ;he  fortunate  ones. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
three  servicemen  from  Maryland  were 
recently  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam.  They 
were:  MaJ.  Richard  K.  Boyd,  2d  U. 
Vaughn  P.  Fliz^nes,  and  Sgt.  Etonald  O. 
Osborne.  I  wish  |to  commend  the  courage 
of  these  men  and  to  honor  their  memory 
by  Including  the  following  article  in  the 
Recors:  , 

Thkex  Axea  K^n  Kn.i,w>  m  Action  in 
VtBTNAM  Waa 

Two  Army  offl<}ere  with  relatives  living  m 
Anne  Anindel  county  and  an  Army  sergeant 
from  Harford  county  have  been  killed  in 
action  In  Vletnaai,  the  Defense  Department 
reported  yesterday. 

The  latest  casualties  were  identified  as: 

MaJ.  Richard  Elemm  Boyd,  Jr.,  29,  son  of 
Col.  and  Mis.  Richard  Klemm  Boyd,  USA 
(Ret.) ,  of  Gibson  Island. 

2d  Lt.  Vaughn  P.  Flizanas,  20,  brother  ol 
Miss  Sharon  Flitanes.  of  1503  Eaton  way, 
Crofton,  Md. 

Sg;t.  Donald  G.  Osborne,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eameet  Cebome,  of  Route  1,  Street,  Md. 
Major  Boyd,  a  career  officer,  died  Thursday 
as  a  result  of  wounds  received  from  enemy 
grenade  fragments. 

Bom  in  Fort  Bennlng.  0«..  Klajor  Boyd 
was  graduated  fk>m  Phillips  Academy,  Aa- 
dover,  Mass..  in  {l05S  and  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  m  1960.  His  fatber, 
both  his  g;randfathers  and  two  uncles  lisd 
also  been  graduates  of  West  Point. 

After  his  graduation  he  served  for  two 
years  in  Aschaffenburg,  Germany. 

From  1963  untU  1964,  he  was  stationed 
in  Vietnam  as  a  military  adviser  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army.  During  that  tour  he  wai 
awarded  tbe  Brqnze  Star  and  the  Combat 
Infantryman's  Baidge. 

Major  Boyd  thfn  served  for  a  year  as  com- 
manding officer  of  Headquarters  Company, 
1st  Battalion,  Oth  Infantry  Regiment,  at  Port 
Carson.  Col.,  and  then  as  an  aide  to  the  dep- 
uty commanding  general  of  the  5th  Army, 
Fort  Sheridan,  Ulf 

arruiNzs  to  Vietnam 

After  completing  an  advanced  course  st 
the  Infantry  school  at  Fort  Bennlng,  O*.. 
he  was  sent  back  to  Vietnam  in  July  of  Uiii 
year. 

He  was  assigied  to  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  near  Chti  Lai.  In  September,  he  wai 
put  In  command  bf  B  Company,  2d  Battalion, 
602d  Infantry  Division. 

He  was  promolled  posthumously  from  csp- 
-tain  to  major,  nU  family  learned  from  tb« 
Defense  Departmient  in  the  telegram  notify- 
ing them  of  his  death. 

Major  Boyd  lived  at  Gibson  Island  from 
1951,  when  his  father  retired,  until  he  en- 
tered the  Army. 

lEB  snavnroRS 

Besides  his  psb-ents,  he  is  survived  l>7  s 
sister,  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Beatty,  of  Washington; 
a  grandmother,  jlrs.  Richard  H.  Hawkins,  of 
Baltimore;  a  grajndfather,  MaJ.  Gen.  Eslph 
M.  PenneU,  USA  (Ret.),  of  Lawton,  OkU, 
and  an  aunt,  U^.  John  A.  Tomi>kins,  Jr, 
of  Baltimore. 

Services  wlU  be  held  Saturday  at  tbe 
chapel  at  the  Ifetlonal  Cemetery  at  W«t 
Point. 

A  scholarship  fund  has  been  establiilxd 
In  his  memory  at  Phillips  Academy. 
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Ueutenant  FUsanss.  Wbo  owmnanded  30 

men  in  the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  was  killed 
br  enemy  gunfire  October  M.  He  had  been 
in  Vietnam  since  last  August. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  September, 
1S6S,  shortly  after  graduation  from  Glassport 
(Pa.)  High  School,  attended  officer  candidate 
ichool  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Ga.,  and  was  com- 
niiBsloned  as  a  second  lieutenant  In  January, 

1907. 

According  to  his  uncle,  George  Karoe,  of 
(jiorton.  Lieutenant  Plizanes  had  written 
tbat  be  had  won  tbe  Bronse  Star,  although 
there  has  as  yet  been  no  official  notification 
of  tbe  award. 

Surviving  are  bis  sister,  and  his  aunt  and 
ancle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karos,  aU  of  Crofton. 


lU£o  Moscow:  *^e  Helped  Mao  Take 
Over  Mai^aMl'' 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  23,  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Radio  Mos- 
cow recently  admitted  a  major  role 
played  by  Russia  in  helping  the  Com- 
munists take  over  the  mainland  of  China, 
be«innlng  after  V-J  Day  in  1945. 

This  marks  the  first  time  the  Soviets 
have  officially  admitted  having  bolstered 
the  Communists  in  the  conquest  of  Kal- 
gan,  Chengteh,  Weihaiwei.  and  other 
Provinces.  It  is  also  the  first  time  the 
Russians  have  given  figures  of  military 
equipment  delivered  to  the  Communists. 

This  Is  further  evidence  of  the  Soviet 
attitude  immediately  following  World 
War  n  in  moves  to  promote  Communist 
conquest  by  cashing  In  on  the  tragedy 
of  war  and  their  conspiracy  to  destroy 
Chinese  freedom  espoused  by  President 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  supported  by  the 
United  States. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  news  release  from  Tai- 
pei which  contains  details  of  the  moni- 
tored Moscow  report. 

The  release  follows: 

Radio  Moscow  admitted  today  that  the 
Soviet  Union  "made  great  contributions"  to 
the  takeover  of  the  Chinese  mainland  by  the 
CWnese  Communists  18  years  ago. 

The  official  Soviet  organ,  in  a  Cliinese-lan- 
gusge  broadcast  monitored  here,  quoted  a 
Soviet  mm tary  observer  as  aaying  that  after 
v-j  Day  in  1945,  the  Soviet  Union  obstructed 
the  takeover  bf  northeast  China  by  Chtaese 
government  troops,  handed  over  large 
amounts  of  weapons  surrendered  by  the 
Japanese  troops  to  the  Chinese  Communists 
WW  cooperated  with  the  latter  to  seize 
strongholds  held  by  government  forces 

Tne  military  specialist  revealed  that  the 
weapons  transferred  to  Chinese  Communist 

th^^^i'**  ^"'^  °^  "^«  **«■  included  more 
toaa  700,000  rifles,  14.000  light  and  heavy 
^  neguns,  1,800  artillery  pieces,  700  tanks, 
8W  airplanes,  more  than  800  depots  fuU  of 
•mmunition.  and  other  military  supplies  as 

^g^nZ:^  "'  "*•  ^"'''"•*''  "***  °"  ^^'^ 

«^!LJ]"'J"'  ***<"°  Moscow  pointed  out.  the 
«to^gto  of  Mao  Tse-tung-s  troops  more  than 
S^  ,°^"n»ght.  Chinese  Communist 
th«r>.I^v.*y*'*  ****  »"nib«r  of  rifles  than 
"»y  had  before  V-J  Day,  their  number  of 


arttnevy  pleoes  Increased  by  tbree  times,  and 
amiBunlticm  by  SO  times. 

The  mlirtary  Obaerver  was  also  quoted  as 
saying  that  after  their  oooupatlon  of  Dairen 
and  Port  Arthur  in  northeast  China  at  the 
md  o(  the  war,  the  Russian  troops  rejected 
the  request  of  the  Chinese  government  for 
sending  troops  to  land  at  the  two  key  sea- 
ports, thtis  cutting  off  their  advance  to  the 
inland  provinces. 

"The  Russian  troops  also  cooperated  with 
the  Chinese  Communist  troops  In  talcing  over 
Kalgan,  Chengteh,  Weihaiwei  and  other 
strategical  points  from  government  garrison 
troops,"  the  observer  was  quoted  as  saying. 


Red  Cox 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  31,  1967 
Mr.     ANDREWS     of     Alabama.     Mr. 

Speaker,  it  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Birming- 
ham News  on  October  29,  written  by  a 
very  able  newsman.  James  Free,  and 
about  a  man  most  of  us  have  known  for 
a  good  number  of  years,  "Red"  Cox.  I 
met  "Red"  shortly  after  he  came  to  Cap- 
itol Hill  when  former  Congressman 
Albert  Rains  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1945.  He  remained 
with  Congressman  Rains  during  his  ten- 
ure of  oCQce,  and  never  have  I  met  a 
more  willing  worker;  a  more  affable  in- 
dividual. He  kivows  how  to  get  things 
done.  "Red"  has  a  lot  of  friends  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  very 
much  interested  in  reading  the  editorial : 

Etowah  Man  Rode  (20  to  U.8.  Cabeek 
(By  James  PVee) 

Washinoton. — Just  before  the  Alabama 
bank  was  forced  to  close  in  the  "bank  holi- 
day" declared  in  the  depths  of  the  economic 
depression  in  1933,  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Attalla  cleared  a  final  loan — for  $20. 

With  this  modest  but  hard-to-get  stake, 
Eimas  E.  (Red)  Cox  bought  a  one-way  ticket 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  arrived  here,  flat 
broke,  on  a  blustery  March  day. 

He  considered  himself  lucky  and  relatively 
rich,  for  he  had  the  promise  of  something 
that  millions  of  able-bodied  adults  badly 
needed  at  the  time — a  Job. 

Cox  began  his  career  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment at  $100  a  month.  He  is  best  known  to 
Alabamlans  for  his  20  years  as  top  aide  to 
former  Rep.  Albert  Rains,  D-Ala.,  from  1945 
to  1956. 

For  these  past  two  years,  he  has  been  siie- 
clal  assistant  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency— an  office  that  functions  under  the 
Treasury  Department.  And,  appropriately  for 
Cox,  it  is  the  one  in  which  he  started  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Civil  Service  ladder  and  pro- 
gressed to  the  highest,  so-called  "supergrade" 
(18)  at  $26,000  a  year. 

Fortunately  for  Red  Cox,  his  two  decades 
on  Capitol  Hill,  to  a  considerable  extent,  were 
related  to  his  earlier  and  later  work  In  the 
executive  branch. 

His  legislative  boss.  Rep.  Rains,  was  an  ac- 
tive and  most  effective  member  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  which 
deals  with  many  fiscal  and  banking  problems. 

Red,  a  husky,  gregarious  six-footer,  is 
known    as   a   man    with   friends    in   many 


places — particularly  in  Congress — as  a  leltow 
who  can  get  things  done. 

His  friendliness  and  talent  for  gettiag  along 
with  people  in  difficult  situations  helped  mw 
get  going  In  the  first  place. 

He  had  hoped  to  go  to  Howard  College 
(now  Samford  University)  after  his  gradua- 
tion from  Etowah  County  High  School.  In 
fact,  he  went  to  Birmingham  to  enroU,  but 
had  to  withdraw.  The  economic  stagnatlan 
had  engulfed  tbe  Cox  family,  too,  and  his 
mother  was  ill. 

So  back  in  Attalla,  Bed  attended  clascerv 
of  the  Alabama  School  of  Trade.  "I  thought 
I  might  become  an  electrician,"  he  said. 
"But  It  didn't  take.  My  wife  says  I  cant 
even  fix  an  electric  plug  In  our  house,  and 
I    guess    she's    right." 

Before  long  young  C^ox  got  Into  something 
less  technical.  He  became  a  room  clerk  at 
a  local  hotel,  which  no  longer  exists.  One 
of  the  residents,  when  Congress  was  in 
recess,  happened  to  be  then  Bep.  MUes  AU- 
good.  . 

He  liked  Red,  and  promised  to  help  him 
land  a  Job  in  Washington.  He  kept  the 
promise. 

After  a  few  weeks  with  a  temporary  agency. 
Cox — thanks  to  Etep.  Allgood — latched  on  to 
a  position  as  file  clerk  in  the  Office  of  tbe 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  He  remained 
With  this  sub-agency  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment until  Dec.  16,  1937. 

It  aided  in  setting  up  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  in  September  1933. 
His  next  Job  was  with  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  until  he  went  to  Capitol  Hill 
in  January,  1946,  to  Join  newly  elected  con- 
gressman, Albert  Bains,  In  a  post  now 
classified  as  administrative  assistant. 

In  addition  to  the  friends  met  through  his 
work  with  Rep.  Rains,  Cox's  acqualntanoe- 
Ehlps  were  widened  through  his  marriage  to 
the  former  Miss  Josephine  Frick  of  Hotiston, 
Tex.,  who  had  served  as  secretary  to  Reps! 
Albert  Thomas  and  OUn  Teague  of  Texas. 

When  Rep.  Rains  retired  to  private  law 
practice  In  1966,  Cox  had  a  number  of  job 
offers.  One  of  the  best  came  from  Aerojet 
General,  one  of  tbe  giants  In  the  "K>aoe" 
program. 

He  chose  to  go  back  to  the  agency  where 
he  started — the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  "I  figured  it  would  be  easier 
to  work  with  banks  than  to  get  a  man  on  the 
moon,"  said  Red. 

The  present  comptroller,  William  B.  Camp, 
is  a  career  man  that  Cox  knew  in  the  same 
shop  when  both  were  new  to  Washington. 

The  Coxes  live  at  Lake  Barcroft  in  subur- 
ban Virginia.  They  have  two  sons,  Barry,  a 
senior  in  civil  engineering  at  the  University 
of  Alabama;  and  Lee,  13. 

Red  UkMto  fish,  when  he  gets  the  chance. 
And  he  6l^,^do  it  on  short  notice,  since 
he  lives  on  a  lake.  His  main  recreation  is 
politics.  "I'm  a  damn  good  Democrat,"  he 
says. 


Two  Connecticut  UniTo-sities  Oiange 
Presidents 
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Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
necticut has  long  been  a  center  of  great 
education.  Throughout  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, great  universities  have  existed  In 
our  State,  sending  their  graduates  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  Into  the  world 
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to  handle   further   growth   which   has 
marked  the  Nation. 

Two  major  universities  in  Connecticut 
have  recently  changed  presidents,  to  in- 
stall new  leadership  which  will  carry  on 
these  great  traditions.  At  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, in  Middletown,  Edwin  O.  Ether- 
ington  has  become  president,  and  in 
Hartford,  at  the  Univfersity  of  Hart- 
ford— a  relatively  new  but  rapidly  grow- 
ing institution — Dr.  Archibald  M.  Wood- 
ruff has  been  inistalled  as  chancellor. 
-  These  occasions,  occurring  on  succes- 
sive days,  drew  comment  from  major 
newspapers  in  our  State^I  believe  this 
comment  deserves  the  attention  of  our 
Members,  and  I  offer  for  the  Record,  an 
editorial  from  the  Middletown  Press,  en- 
titled: "The  Inauguration,"  and  one  from 
the  Hartford  Courant  entitled:  "Two 
University  Heads  Study  the  Student": 

[From  the  Middletown   (Conn.)    Press.  Oct. 
23.  1987] 

TRC   iNAtTGlTKATION 

The  panoply  of  presidentlaPi^uguratlon 
signifies  the  changing  of  the  guard,  and  so 
It  was  at  Wesleyan  this  weekend  as  Edwin 
D.  Etherlngton  became  the  university's  12tb 
president. 

The  preparations  had  been  months  in  the 
making,  and  bespoke  the  precision  with 
which  the  ceremonies  had  been  plail06d. 
Prom  almost  100  Institutions  representatives 
had  come  (probably  a  record  in  temur  of 
academic  representation  of  a  high  order). 
There  Is  rare  interest  in  what  the  Wesleyan 
of  the  future  will  be,  not  alone  because  it  has 
the  funds  to  do  what  it  wishes,  not  alone 
because  the  new  president  comes  from  a 
world  of  executive  BjCtlon,  not  alone  because 
the  college  has  both  a  distinguished  student 
body  and  faculty,  but  because  all  its  advan- 
tages join  In  such  a  way  as  to  present  such 
great  scope. 

President  Etherlngton  has  already  enlisted 
the  academic  community,  both  within  and 
without  Wesleyan,  In  a  preparation  of  a  series 
of  position  papers  on  everything  from  female 
education  to  the  demands  for  a  new  library. 
These  are  stUl  forthcoming,  and  hence  his 
speech  of  Inauguration  did  not  mark  put 
specific  boundaries  of  action.  He  asked  "ex- 
perimentation and  innovation  bold  enough 
to  be  promising  for  all  education,  but  soundly 
conceived  In  the  current  Interests  of  stu- 
dents." 

It  can  be  rightly  felt  that  Wesleyan's  ac- 
knowledged wealth,  higher  per  capita  than 
Tale,  Harvard,  or  Princeton,  brings  to  it  a 
responsibility  that  in  some  ways  1«  qiUte  over- 
powering, and  which  If  not  well-channelled 
could  become  self-stultifying.  But  the  great 
organizational  abilities  which  Wesleyan's  new 
president  brings  now  to  the  campus,  com- 
bined with  a  native  intellect  and  sensitivity 
that  have  served  him  so  well  so  far.  bring 
to  Middletown  a  new  leader  of  established 
promise  and  ability,  one  who  can  more  than 
cope.  For  the  college  and  the  community,  the 
future  win  be  a  fascination. 


ular  agitation  ih  the  Intellectual  community. 
Our  fathers  cam  recall  when  a  college  Inau- 
guration requlfed  no  more  than  a  bearded 
dissertlon  on  the  moral  destiny  of  man  spiced 
with  a  few  scholarly  references  to  cuneiform. 
At  University  Of  Hartford  and  Wesleyan.  as 
on  campuses  across  the  country,  there  were 
more  immediate  things  to  talk  about,  and 
both  Dr.  Woodruff  and  Mr.  Etherlngton 
seized  the  opportunity. 

Student  pecplexlties  and  student  Im- 
patience concerned  the  two  new  college 
heads,  and  in  tjae  numerous  points  on  which 
they  touched  there  wai-^  convergence  of 
great  Im^xirtai^e.  Chancent^r  Woodruff  said 
that  the  contemplative  life  Is  an  essential 
preliminary  to  laction.  President  Etherlngton 
stressed  the  tieed  of  giving  the  student 
"competence  ^  match  his  passion,  and  ca- 
pacity to  mat^  his  potential." 

It  is  not  difljcult  po  appreciate  the  confu- 
sions in  whlcn  young  men  and  women  are 
embroiled  in  a  tumultuous  world,  or  their 
desire  to  rlghtTsome  of  the  distressing  prob- 
lems they  are 'already  inheriting.  But  the 
rush  to  action,  as  has  been  witnessed  in  re- 
cent months,  has  frequently  been  more  emo- 
tional than  tiought-out.  more  eager  than 
constructive,  "the  two  new  university  heads 
were  correct  In  recommending  more  contem- 
plation, more  competence  in  the  face  of  pas- 
sion, instead  of  a  general  riding  off  In  all  di- 
rections. Muci  of  the  nation's  future  lies 
within  the  kefplng  of  today's  students.  The 
necessity  on  l^eir  part  to  see  steadily  and 
see  whole,  wasi  never  so  urgent.  The  sound  of 
what  Presidenit  Etherlngton  and  Chancellor 
Woodruff  said  encourages  one  to  believe  that 
the  institutions  now  in  their  charge  wlU 
greatly  help  in  providing  the  contemplation 
and'  the  com]  tetence  required  to  turn  the 
student  contr  butlon  into  something  valu- 
able to  the  na  .ion. 


October  31,  1967 


[From  the  Hartford    (Conn.)    Courant,  Oct. 
24.  19671 

Two  IJNivtKsrrY  Hkads  Study  ths  SxtroKNT 

It  was  a  week  end  In  which  the  torch  of 
leadership  was  handed  on  at  two  Connecticut 
universities.  At  the  University  of  Hartford. 
Dr.  Archibald  M.  Woodruff  was  inaugurated 
the  second  chancellor  of  that  Institution, 
and  In  Middletown  Edwin  D.  Etherlngton  be- 
came president  of  Wesleyan. 

Both  men  come  to  their  tasks  in  a  time  of 
special  ferment  in  the  university  world. 
While  the  history  of  universities  makes  plain 
that  eras  of  student  unrest  have  by  no  means 
been  infreqnent.  world  issues  have  combined 
to  make  the  present  moment  one  of  partlc- 
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Tuesi  ay.  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  CORW  AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  success  Ful  projects  in  behalf  of  the 
youth  of  thejSan  Fernando  Valley,  in  my 
district  in  t  le  Los  Angeles  area,  is  the 
Boys'  Club  of  Pacoima  and  San  Fer- 
nando, Inc. 

I  would  ill  :e  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  generous, 
civic  minded  efforts  of  the  members  of 
the  Honor  Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith,  who 
conceived  at  and  executed  the  Boys' 
Club  project! 

Honor  Lo^ge  of  B'nai  B'rith  is  an  un- 
usual organteatlon.  It  consists  of  Jewish 
business  and  professional  men  who  live 
in  the  San  Ifemando  Valley,  all  of  whom 
felt  the  need  for  a  philanthropic  orga- 
nization, uiider  the  auspices  of  B'nai 
B'rith.  whidi  would  be  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole 
rather  than  the  welfare  of  any  particu- 
lar secular  g;roup. 

When  a  Representative  of  the  Boys' 
Club  of  Alnerica,  Inc.,  In  late  1965 
brought  to  liie  attention  of  Honor  Lodge 
its  feeling  that  the  Pacoima-San  Fern- 
ando area  was  potentially  another  Watts 
in  terms  of  possible  civil  strife,  and  sug- 
gested that  something  be  done  immedi- 


ately to  allevlat4 1  the  strained  conditions, 
the  Honor  Lodg^  responded  to  the  prob^ 
lem. 

In  December  ^f  1966,  the  Honor  Lodge 
formed  the  B05IB'  Club  of  Pacoima  and 
San'  Fernando,  Inc.   Its  original  board 
members   were   Jerry    Edelman,  David 
Goldberg,    Louis    Sugarman,    Bernard 
Shapiro,  and  Iifvlne  Robblns.  Mr.  Rob- 
bins  was  then  Ithe  president  of  Honor 
Lodge,  and  Mr;  Shapiro  was  a  former 
president  of  Honor  Lodge,  and  between 
them  they  spearheaded  the  effort  to  find 
a  location  and  tet  up  a  boys'  club. 
A  small  storf  front  building  on  Van 
in  Pacoima  was  rented, 
■month    basis,    because 
jguarsmtee  of  continued 
project.  However,  the 
Boys'  Club  is  ^ill  there,  and  it  needs 
larger  quarters;  Ernest  Dillard,  a  bright 
enterprising  young  man  with  roots  In 
the  community,  was  hired  as  supervisor. 
He  is  still  with  the  project,  and  has  done 
an  outstanding  job.  The  project  started 
off  with  three  VISTA  volunteer  workers. 
It  now  has  one;  and  he  is  a  very  devoted 
and  conscientious  young  man.  The  club 
now  has  approximately  180  boys  as  mem- 
bers, and  with  more  money  and  better 
facilities,  it  could  double  or  triple  its 
membership.    I 

The  club  provides  recreational  and 
educational  facilities  for  the  boys.  Ping- 
pong  tables,  pool  tables,  games,  a  bas- 
ketball hoop,  baseballs  and  mitts,  and 
other  sporting  equipment  are  available 
to  keep  the  boys  busy  and  happy  be- 
tween the  time  school  lets  out  and  the 
time  their  parents  return  home  from 
work.  The  club  has  books  and  art  mate- 
rials. Art  classes  are  conducted.  And, 
most  impertanf,  Ernest  Dillard  counsels 
the  boys  with  ft  great  deal  of  depth  and 
understandings 

The  Boys'  Club  of  Pacoima  and  San 
Fernando,  Inc.  has  received  $4,000  from 
the  Boys'  Cluq  of  America,  Inc.  as  seed 
money,  and  the  balance  of  the  money, 
which  runs  al^ut  $16,000  or  $17,000  a 
year,  has  com^  from  the  Honor  Lodge. 
Members  of  tfte  Honor  Lodge  have  con- 
tributed athletic  equipment  for  the  boys, 
office  equipment,  and  the  thousand  other 
things  that  ar^  needed  to  run  an  orga- 
nization. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  members  of 
Honor  Lodge  jfor  the  Boys'  Club  is  as 
strong  today  as  it  was  when  the  club 
was  formed,  aumost  2  years  ago.  and  it 
is  clear  that  { they  intend  to  continue 


their  efforts 
project  going.  | 

They,  and 
so  much  of 
are  to  be  hight 


keep  this  worthwhile 

those  who  have  devoted 
lemselves  to  this  project 
commended. 


AHEPA  Statemeot  ob  Greece       )k^ 

EXTENI^ON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  Rf^MAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOU^  OF  RKPRESENTATIVM 

Monda^,  October  23.  1967 
Mr.  PUdNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  na  ed  with  interest  the  a>- 
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oouraging  news  fixmi  Greece  recently 
y^  regard  to  the  timetable  for  the 
evHitual  return  to  parlijunentary  govern- 
ment. 

When  I  met  and  talked  with  the  mem- 
))ers  of  the  present  Greek  Government  in 
August,  I  was  impressed  with  their  com- 
plete devotion  to  the  ideal  of  parliamen- 
tary government  in  their  country  and 
their  historic  appreciation  of  democracy 
and  the  need  for  democratic  government 
In  any  advanced  civilization  which  guar- 
antees individual  freedom  and  human 
dignity.  Repeatedly,  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment representatives  assured  me  that 
elections  would  be  held  in  the  near 
future.  They  have  kept  their  word.  As 
Ambassador  Palamas  has  said:  "This 
timetable  is  irrevocable." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  today  a  statement  defining 
the  policy  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA  re- 
ivding  the  present  situation  in  Greece. 
Andrew  Fasseas,  supreme  president  of 
AHEPA,  issued  this  position  paper  in 
Chicago  recently  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
AHEPA  Supreme  Lodge  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  meaningful  and  im- 
portant message  follows: 

Fasseas  Issues  Starmknt  on  G^xeck 

{At  the  conclusion  of  the  AHEPA  Supreme 
IMgt  meeting  held  in  Chicago  last  week  end, 
Supreme  President  Andrew  Fasseas  issued  the 
foOuwing  statement  defining  the  policy  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA  in  regards  to  the  Greek 
pMtical  situations.) 

The  order  of  Ahepa  is  composed.  In  great 
part,  of  Americans  of  Greek  extraction.  It  Is 
Bon-sectarian  in  religion  and  non-partisan  in 
politics. 

Ahepa 's  members  are  proud  and  happy  that 
our  country  and  Greece  always  have  been 
snies  and  friends.  As  a  historic  fact  that  were 
many  Americans  including  Samuel  Oridley 
House,  George  Jarvis  and  many  others  who 
fought  In  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  in 
1831.  The  United  States  by  Presidential  ac- 
tion and  congressional  resolution  whole- 
heartedly supported  the  people  of  Greece  In 
that  great  struggle. 

During  World  War  I,  United  States  and 
Greece  fought  side  by  side. 

In  World  War  n.  Greece  was  again  a  valued 
tnd  faithfully  ally  of  our  country.  In  that 
War,  its  small  but  brave  little  army  won  the 
first  victories  against  Axis  power. 

After  World  War  n,  while  other  people  and 
nations  were  busy  rebuilding  and  recovering 
from  war's  devastation,  the  Greek  people 
were  called  upon  to  fight  yet  another 
enemy — Communism . 

With  American  help,  tinder  the  great  Tru- 
man Doctrine,  the  people  of  Greece  were  the 
first  nation  that  stopped  the  communist  ag- 
gression. It  is  noteworthy  that  not  a  single 
American  soldier  shed  his  blood  or  lost  his 
life  In  that  great  struggle  of  the  Greek 
people. 

Since  World  War  II.  Greece  has  been  a 
faithful  ally  of  the  United  States.  She  Is  a 
Tshied  and  loyal  member  of  Nato.  Greece 
rappltes  the  bases  in  the  middle  east  for  the 
•th  fleet  and  other  American  forces  required 
In  that  part  of  the  world  in  order  to  contain 
Communism. 

Ttoe  beet  interests  of  our  country  require 
that  Oteece  become  and  remain  economically 
•wmd  and  militarily  strong. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  therefore  urges  that 
the  United  States  continue  lU  mUltary  and 
economic  aid  to  Greece. 

In  the  recent  Israel-Arab  War,  Turkey,  the 
"ther  leg  of  the  eastern  anchor  of  Nato.  de- 
«>«wd  that  she  would  not  allow  the  United 
wes  to  use  the  Nato  bases  In  Turkey. 
That  left  Greece  as  the  only  base  of  the 
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United  States  In  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
That  proved  once  more  that  Greece  is,  as 
she  has  always  been,  a  loyal  and  reliable 
friend  and  ally  of  our  country. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  therefore  urges  that 
the  United  States  continue  its  mUitary  and 
economic  aid  and  assistance  to  Greece. 

Many  of  our  officers  and  members  have  re- 
cently visited  Greece.  They  have  found  that 
law  and  order  prevail  and  that  conditions 
for  visitors  and  tourists  are  moat  plesisant. 

If  an  E^iropean  came  to  the  United  States 
and  told  the  American  people  what  type  of 
government  we  should  have  or  whom  to  elect 
as  our  President  we  would  rightfully  resent 
it  as  an  unwarranted  Interference  In  our  In- 
ternal politics. 

The  meml>ers  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  feel 
that  the  type  of  goverimient  In  Greece  is  a 
matter  that  concerns  the  Greek  people  only. 
As  Americans,  our  only  concern  is  that  what 
ever  Greek  Government  Greece  has  should 
keep  Greece  as  a  member  of  Nato  and  a  faith- 
ful ally  of  the  United  States. 


The    Brooktrails    CommonHy- 
Conservation  Blend  Concept 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportimity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  a  new 
and  imique  experiment  in  free  enterprise 
that  is  now  underway  in  the  district  I 
represent  in  CaUfomia. 

This  project,  which  is  being  developed 
near  Willits,  Calif.,  involves  the  blending 
together  of  community  development  and 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
The  manner  In  which  these  redwoods 
are  conserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple in  a  private  land  development  project 
is  certainly  unique  and  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. 

Developed  entirely  by  private  enter- 
prise/the  Brooktrails  commimity-con- 
servation  blend  concept  will  result  In 
people  living  and  enjoyin:g  recreation 
within  a  beautiful  4,000-acre  grove  of 
redwood  trees  and  mixed  forest  growth. 
Half  of  this  acreage  will  be  designated 
and  preserved  as  recreational  and  con- 
servation lands,  while  the  remaining 
2,000  acres  will  be  developed  for  approxi- 
mately 20,000  second-home  and  retire- 
ment residents. 

This  concept.  Instead  of  costing  the 
taxpayers  money,  will  actually  engender 
a  large  revenue  for  the  county  in  which 
it  is  located  through  tax  assessments  of 
developed  lots.  Thus,  rather  than  a  tax 
burden,  this  first  free  enterprise  recrea- 
tional and  conservation  area  will  be  a 
distinct  asset  to  the  county. 

I  want  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  a  fact  sheet  which  explains  the 
experiment  and  will  assist  those  inter- 
ested in  having  detailed  information 
about  it: 
Bbooktkails  To  Blknd  Conshvation  With 

LAXD  DXVXLOPICENT 

Brooktrails  is  1%g.  Seveaty  odd  years  ago. 
In  its  original  form  as  the  headquarters  of 
the     Northwestern     Lumber     Company,     tt 


sprawled  over  more  than  4.000  acres  of  soipe 
of  the  finest  Redwood  and  mixed  growth  tim- 
ber country  in  the  Pacific  North  West. 

It  wa&i>at  BrooktraUs  that  big  men  and 
towering  trees  met.  The  men  and  trees  that 
made  the  legend  of  Paul  Bunyon  seem  more 
a  reaUty  than  an  American  myth. 

Brooktrails  has  always  been  big  histori- 
cally and  geographically.  Tet  in  comparison, 
the  unique,  bold  concept  behind  the  present 
day  development  of  this  major  land  project 
is  far  larger,  far  more  important,  and  will  In 
all  probability  have  a  far  greater  eSect  on 
the  general  pubUc. 

Brooktrails,  Is  designed  to  be  the  location 
where  land  development  and  forest  conser- 
vation meet  and  become  mutually  beneficial. 
At  BrooktraUs,  a  Redwood  and  mixed 
growth  forest  conservation  park  wUl  be  care- 
fdlly  blended  with  a  modern  recreational 
community. 

"it's  our  intent,"  states  Robert  Beaumont, 
General  Partner  in  Brooktrails  Co..  Ltd..  "to 
create  Brooktrails  as  the  site  where  conser- 
vationists, concerned  over  the  growing  an- 
nihilation for  the  State's  natural  beauty, 
and  the  general  public,  whose  demand  for 
recreational  residential  land  has  become 
overwhelming,  can  now  both  find  satlafac- 
tlon." 

This  unique  concept  has  already  attracted 
the  Interest  of  both  State  and  Federal  of- 
ficials responsible  for  the  implementation  of 
President  Johnson's  land  beautlficatlon 
project.  It  will  also  be  scrutinized  cloeely  by 
urban  planners  trying  desperately  to  stem 
the  uncontrolled  tide  of  megolopolls.  The 
techniques  applied  at  Brooktrails  may  very 
easily  act  as  guide  lines  for  future  land  de- 
velopments and  recreational  communities 
throughout  the  nation. 

In  regard  to  land  Improvement,  M,500,000 
In  bonds  will  be  Issued  to  provide  for  such 
modern  conveniences  and  faculties  as  paved 
roads,  water,  power,  a  sewage  system  and 
telephone  lines  to  over  2,100  lots  that  are 
contained  within  the  community  area  of 
Brooktrails.  The  vast  majority  of  these  lots 
are  zoned  for  residential,  single  unit  homes. 
Approximately  275  lots  have  been  designed 
and  earmarked  for  multiple  vmlt  dwelimgs. 
Within  the  residential  conmiunity.  Brook- 
trails wUl  also  o£Fer  a  vlUage  shopping  cen- 
ter and  three  otlier  strategically  located 
subsidiary  commercial  areas. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  development 
stands  the  already  famous  Brooktrails  Lodge, 
surrounded  by  a  well  stocked  trout  stream, 
riding  stables,  golf  course,  swlnomlng  pool, 
tennis  court  and  barbeque  grove.  The  Lodge 
will  act  as  the  core  of  the  social,  cultural 
and  commercial  center  planned  for  the  fu- 
ture Brooktrails  village  community. 

"Brooktrails",  says  Bea\unont,  "Is  an  in- 
vestment In  the  natural  beauty  of  Califor- 
nia, with  a  practical  profit  application.  The 
demand  for  recreational/residential  Uvlng 
areas  Intensifies  every  time  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  American  famlUes  who  are  xpi- 
gratlng  to  California  crosses  the  State  line. 
Unfortunately,  the  supply  of  this  land  is  lim- 
ited by  geography.  Unlike  manufactured 
products,  there  wiU  be  a  time  when  even  in 
a  State  the  size  of  California,  the  supply  will 
simply  run  out.  The  proverbial  <Sipboard  wUl 
be  bare.  By  keeping  Brooktrails  a  balanced 
combination  between  residential/recrea- 
tional and  conservation  areas,  we  believe  we 
have  Immeasurably  Improved  the  value  of 
the  lapd." 

Beaumont  is  convinced  that  too  many  land 
developera  have  lost  sight  of  what  makes 
California  recreational  land  ao  valuable.  Too 
often,  he  contends,  developers  have  acquired 
a  magnificently  beautiful  property,  only  to 
strip  it  of  Its  beauty  In  order  to  develop  the 
maximum  amount  of  salable  lots.  By  doing 
so,  the  abort  sighted  developer  considerably 
diminishes  the  future  value  of  the  land. 

Conversely,  all  residential  lots  at  Brook- 
trails will  have  easy  access  to  the  natural 
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beauty  of  a  California  redwood  forest  con- 
servation park.  In  addition,  improvement 
plans  specify  the  creation  of  two  larg^  aquat- 
ic conservation  areas  for  fishing  and  boat- 
ing. Swimming  will  be  available  In  the  Im- 
mense Lodge  pool. 

Brooktralls  will  be  available  to  the  general 
public  in  early  aut\imn-1967.  The  schedule 
of  land  and  conservation  improvements  will 
be  Initiated  almost  concurrently  with  the 
Initiation  of  lot  sales.  This  Improvement  pro- 
gram will  continue  for  approximately  a  three- 
year  period. 

"A  major  factor  In  the  value  of  land  can 
be  found  in  its  beauty  and  the  pleasure  peo- 
ple derive  from  It,"  concludes  Beaumont.  "At 
Brooktralls,  we  Intend  to  perpetuate  and 
preserve  this  nattiral  beauty  for  the  pleasure 
and  financial  benefit  of  the  public." 


Nutlcy  Red  Croaa  Project  HOME 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  ROMNO,  JR. 

OF   mW    JSBSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  historic  and 
prodigious  human  services  carried  on  by 
the  Red  Cross.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  existraice  of  a  new,  growing  project 
begun  by  the  NuUey,  NJ.,  chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

Title  HOME — Help  Over  Many  Emer- 
gencies— this  Nutley  Red  Cross  project  is 
designed  to  help  returning  servicemen 
readjust  to  their  new  civilian  environ- 
ment.  . 

At  a  time  when  services  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  our  Nation  must  be  expanded, 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  the 
vigorous  work  successfully  initiated  by 
the  Nutley  Red  Cross,  and  the  fine  com- 
munity response.  Nutley  s  boys  in  uni- 
form can  be  proud  of  the  support  they 
are  receiving.  And  I  am  happy  to  include 
at  this  point  the  3-month  progress  re- 
port of  Project  HOME: 

Pbojcot  home 

1.  Ijetters  sent  to  families  of  new  In- 
ductees, spelling  out  the  project  and  Inviting 
wives  and  mothers  to  receptions. 

3.  Letters  sent  to  aU  local  clergy  telUng  of 
the  program  and  asking  their  coc^>eratlon. 

Next  to  the  family,  the  church  Is  the  first 
to  know  when  a  man  goes  Into  the  service, 
and  when  he  Is  about  to  be  discharged.  It  Is 
the  first  thing  a  mother  tells  the  BAlnlater 
or  Priest  or  Rabbi  as  she  leaves  the  church. . . 
"Johnny  Is  leaving  Saturday:  Johnny  Is  In 
Vlettiam;  Johnny  Is  coming  home,  etc." 

W^  have  also  asked  all  clergy  to  send  us 
the  lUmee  of  aU  boys  In  their  parish  who  are 
curr^tly  In  the  service.  Response  has  been 
exoeUmt. 

3.  Chapter  Is  making  effort  to  get  ofllclal 
Usts  of  Inductees  and  those  discharged  from 
service.  (This  Is  apparently  a  problem  of  all 
Cb^ters.) 

Our  Veteran's  representative  on  H.O.MJE. 
la  a  National  Committeeman  for  AlCVETS 
and  baa  contacted  the  National  Commander 
for  AlfVCTS  and  General  Hersbey.  We  have 
had  aome  encouraging  letters  but  the  prob- 
lem la  stUl  not  reaolved.  We  are  using  aU 
oUmt  available  means  to  get  namee  while  we 
oontlnua  to  try  to  get  the  oflBdal  lists. 

A.  Volunteer  dips  weekly  paper  to  get 
naoMa  of  Serrleemen. 


B.  Church  lata  are  coming  In  nicely. 

C.  At  grou]  meetings  at  Chapter  House  we 
get  addltlona   names.  ^ 

(Incidental  ty.  the  AMVETS  have  taken 
quite  an  lnt<  rest  In  the  project  and  AMVET 
National  Conjmander  Anderson  has  suggested 
that  It  be  i>tlllzed  by  every  AMVET  Post 
throughout  ihe  country.  There  Is  supposed 
to  be  an  article  In  the  National  Magazine 
concerning  lie  project  In  the  near  futtire. 
The  ccoperaljon  of  the  Nutley  AMVET  Post 
90  has  been  excellent.  Our  Conunlttee  repre- 
sentative haa  already  resolved  one  "sticky 
problem"  for  a  young  veteran.) 

4.  Publicl^ng  In  the  Nutley  Sun  (a  week- 
ly paper)  thai  monthly  meetings  of  wives  and 
mothers  of  servicemen  Is  spreading  the  word 
about  the  ptoject. 

mWSFAFEH   lABTICLES    (USX    OF    PSOVOCATIVa 
\-        HEADLINES) 

Jan.  10th.  Article  spelling  out  the  program. 
Red  Cross  'H.iiMS.  Conmilttee  Aids  Service- 
men Returnmg  to  Community. 

March  9tH  article  about  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  ^rvlcemen  meeting  at  Chapter 
House.  Swapping  Service  Stories.  Nutley  De- 
veloping Pll(4t  Program  for  Relative  of  Men 
In  Service,    i 

March  16t^,  Servicemen's  Relatives  Meet 
Again — Advlee  to  Ladles. 

April  20thi  Vietnam  Mothers  Hear  Talks 
by  Clergymeli. 

5  H.Oihl  J:^  committee  members  are  ^>eak- 
ing  at  montlily  receptions. 

This  serve*  not  only  to  spell  out  the  work- 
ing of  the  project  and  what  we  can  do  for 
the  servlcen^an,  but  gives  exposure  to  all 
members  of  !the  committee.  Each  has  given 
10-15  minute  talks  on  his  respective  areas 
and  then  w4  have  questions  and  answers. 
Believe  me,  [it  is  hard  to  call  a  halt  .  .  . 
guests  are  eager  to  learn  and  to  ask  ques- 
tions. So  fan  we  have  covered  the  following 
areas  of  concern : 

1.  Mr.  Olpi  Fowler,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  has  epoken  on  Educational  Benefits. 

2.  Mr.  Antbony  CaprlgUone  has  spoken  on 
Veterans'  Boneflts. 

3.  Mr.  James  P.  Moore,  Field  Director  at 
Newark  V.A.  has  spoken  on  What  the  Red 
Cross  Can  Do  for  Your  Serviceman. 

4.  Rev.  James  J.  Ooldlng  and  Rev.  Reginald 
Lancaster  have  spoken  on  Helping  the  Serv- 
iceman Keea  His  Faith — Your  Responsibility 
and  Ours.     | 

6.  The  May  llth  meeting  will  featiire 
Commissioner  Carl  A.  Orecblo  (Comm.  of 
Parks  and  Recreation)  speaking  on  The 
Wealth  of  Social  and  Charitable  Opportuni- 
ties for  the  Returning  Servicemen  In  Nutley's 
Service  Clulis. 

6.  Slide  ctilectlon  of  Red  Cross  services  in 
Nutley  and]  new  slides  of  each  H.OJ[I.E. 
meeting.        | 

The  Chapfcer  now  has  coUectlon  of  100 
slides  showing  all  services  of  our  local  Chap- 
ter. At  eaehi  H.O.M.E.  Meeting  we  take  new 
slides  and  add  them  to  the  collection.  We 
show  them  v>,the  group  (and  tbey  love  see- 
ing themselves)  and  we  expect  to  use  them  at 
Service  Cluba  and  other  organizations  around 
town. 

We  have  loaned  some  slides  to  the  United 
.Community  Fund,  Nutley  Division,  to  show 
the  work  of  our  Chapter  to  groups  In  town 
In  order  to  belp  sell  United  Fund.  We  have 
added  the  I£O.M.E.  slides,  so  wUl  get  a  plug 
for  the  Projict  every  time  they  are  shown. 

7.  Oontacjong  the  discharged  serviceman — 
Welcome  Home  Letter — Copy  of  Project 
H.O.M.E.       I 

Each  time  we  get  the  name  of  a  discharged 
serviceman  we  send  him  a  letter  welcoming 
him  home  aad  Incloee  a  copy  of  our  H.O.M  j:. 
Project  in  its  entirety.  We  woiUd  hope  that 
we  bad  alr««ly  met  his  wife  or  mother  at  our 
monthly  retvptlons  and  that  she  woxild  en- 
courage hlmi  to  cam*  to  us  with  any  problem 
In  any  area. 


October  31,  iggj 
it  Up,  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HBRVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or   MABTLAND 


IN  THE  HOUf 
Tuesdai 


;  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
October  31.  1967 


Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Howard 
W.  Kacy,  thq  president  of  the  Acacu 
Mutual  life  I^sunmce  Co.  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  addressed  the  members  of 
the  Prince  Georges  County  Chamber  of 
Cominerce  on  October  23,  1967. 

His  speech,  "Wake  Up,  America,"  was 
that  of  a  busi|iess  leader  who  is  sincerely 
and  deeply  concerned  about  the  state  vl 
our  society  iA  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Kacy  does  not  advocate  radical  or  ex- 
treme ideas  ini  his  search  for  a  better  way 
of  life,  but  raither  a  relnstilling  of  some 
of  the  ingredients  that  went  into  the 
making  of  oup*  Nation  almost  200  yean 
ago. 

I  would  connnend  Mr.  Kacy  for  his  fliie 
speech,  and  ai  this  point  insert  it  in  the 
Record :  j         » 

Wakx  Up,  Amkkica 

(An  address  bjl  Howard  W.  Kacy,  president, 
Acacia  Mutual  LUe  Insurance  Co.,  Wuii. 
ington,   D.C.J  before   the   Prince  Oeotgti 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  October  23,  1M7) 
Things  are  happening  throiighout  our  lud 
which    greatly    disturb    me — and    unfortu- 
nately they  are  happening  with  Increadog 
frequency.  On  every  hand  there  are  slgai 
that  the  moral  strength  of  our  nation  la  de- 
creasing   alarmingly.    The    principles   upon 
which  oiu-  country  was  founded  are  betog 
eroded  slowly  but  surely.  We  are  subsUtvUiif 
materialistic  values  for  spiritual  ones— Um 
old  standards  of  what  Is  right  and  what  li 
wrong    are    being    discarded    and.    in   their 
stead,   we   are  ;  establishing   codes   of  ethlei 
that.  If  foUow^,  can  only  render  us  Impo- 
tent as  a  people  and  as  a  nation. 

One  need  only  glance  at  the  newspaper 
headlines  to  realize  that  the  seeds  of  revolu- 
tion are  being 'town  throughout  America  to- 
day. Riots,  demonstrations,  acts  which  show 
disrespect  for  Our  flag,  for  high  government 
officials,  and  fdr  law  and  order  have  become 
a  way  of  life  |or  far  too  many  Amerlcani. 
These  have  b^n  described  In  the  past  u 
Isolated  Incidents  fomented  by  a  misguided 
minority  of  radicals.  Can  we  still  make  thii 
claim  after  Afrll  15tb  when  185,000  peace 
demonstrators  I  from  throughout  the  natloc 
marched  in  missive  East  and  West  protcitt 
against  the  Vietnam  war?  Can  we  still  make 
this  claim  wben  thousknds — some  say  u 
many  as  75,000>— peace-nlks  descended  on  the 
Nation's  Capital  this  past  weekend  and  at- 
ated  mass  hatoc?  Can  we  still  make  thli 
claim  after  more  than  128  American  cttle> 
have  now  experienced  outbursts  of  racial  vio- 
lence? I  think  not! 

Anyone  whq  does  not  believe  that  Umk 
demonstration^  and  riots  have  been  elthir 
organized,  manipulated,  supported,  financed. 
or  headed  up  by  the  Oemmunlsts  among  w 
Is  simply  tmwllUng  to  face  up  to  the  facts. 
For  example,  I  have  here  a  report  issued  bj 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee which  clearly  proves  that  the  April  IStt- 
demonstratlon*  were  the  result  of  efforts  fcj 
the  Commvmlit  Party,  USA,  to  undennlM 
and  sabotage  VJ3.  resistance  to  Communis 
military  aggreeslon  in  Vietnam. 

Truly,  the  situation  Is  getting  progresslTdy 
worse,  and  yet,  too  many  Americans  are  sffl 
emulating  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Unless  we  m" 
a  way  to  wak^  them  up,  thwe  might  be  » 
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itopplng  the  downward  course  of  America. 
As  someone  recently  said,  "God  Is  not  dead — 
but  He  mvist  get  awfully  sick  when  He  takes 
a  long  bard  look  at  what  is  going  on  In  the 
United  States  today." 

The  freedoms  our  forefathers  fought  and 
died  to  obtain  are  now  being  used  to  weaken 
and  divide  this  great  Republic  of  ours.  Listen 
to  these  statements  which  were  publicly 
ntade  by  one  of  our  more  militant  Civil 
Rights'  leaders: 

"We've  got  to  tell  Johnson  that  if  we  don't 
get  home  rule  here  In  Washington  toe're  going 
to  disrupt  this  city  completely." 

"In  Cleveland  they're  building  stores  with 
no  windows — all  brick.  I  don't  know  what 
they  think  they'll  accomplish.  It  just  means 
«e  have  to  move  from  Molotov  cocktails  to 
dynamite". 

In  Chicago  he  said — 

"I'm  going  to  Washington  and  take  It  over 
lock,  stock  and  barrel." 

I  say  to  you  that  what  used  to  be  called 
treason  Is  being  accepted  today  a^  freedom 
of  speech.  What  used  to  be  called  Riot  and 
Insurrection  not  so  long  ago  Is  today  called 
freedom  of  assembly.  And  academic  free- 
dom— as  a  noted  Educator  recently  said : 

"Has  become  a  sort  of  Yalu  River  behind 
which  Educators  and  Students  Edlke  are  Im- 
muoe  from  attack  but  from  which  they  are 
free  to  sally  forth  to  attack  everything  else. 
Including  their  own  school  and  college." 

It's  BO  easy  to  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance  by  saying  "I  can't  do  anything" — 
yet  the  fact  is,  you  can  do  something — ac- 
tually you  can  do  a  lot.  The  problem  today  as 
I  see  It — Is  that  the  wrong  kind  of  people  are 
the  ones  who  are  saying  "I  can". 

Somehow,  somewhere  an  epidemic  of 
sleeping  sickness  has  struck  our  Nation.  The 
symptoms  of  this  disease  as  I  see  them  are 
four-fold : 

1.  An  embracement  of  the  phlloeophjr  of 
non-Involvement. 

3.  A  lack  of  Interest  in  anything  which 
does  not  have  an  Ithmedlate  and  direct  per- 
sonal effect. 

3.  An  unwillingness  to  accept  one's  citi- 
zenship responsibilities. 

4.  A  willingness  to  compromise  one's  prin- 
ciples and  beliefs  so  long  as  the  immediate 
effect  of  doing  so  Is  not  too  earthshaking. 

If  we  are  to  cure  this  disease  before  It  is 
too  late.  If  we  are  to  find  ways  to  stop  our 
soaring  crime  rate,  correct  our  juvenile  de- 
linquency problem,  bring  about  self  discip- 
line and  decency,  halt  the  riots  in  our  cities, 
and  return  to  a  wholesome  respect  for  law 
and  order,  each  one  of  us  must  adopt  the 
kind  of  personal  action  program  which  Ed- 
ward Hale,  a  former  Chaplain  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  recommended  when  he  said: 

"I  am  only  one,  but  I  am  one.  I  can't  do 
everything  but  I  can  do  something.  And 
what  I  can  do,  that  I  ought  to  do.  And  what 
I  oxtght  to  do,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  shall 
do." 

As  someone  recently  stated,  "We  need  not, 
If  we  stay  morally  brave  and  militarily 
strong,  fear  invasion."  Out  problem.,  how- 
ever, Is  that  our  enemies  are  not  planning 
to  defeat  America  by  force  of  arms.  Their 
plan  Is  to  lull  us  to  sleep  with  a  form  of  alow 
poison.  They  keep  eating  away  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  democracy.  They  creep 
insidiously  into  our  schools  and  churches 
to  seduce  our  thinking.  They  use  honeyed 
Pkrases  like  "human  rights  above  property 
rights"  and  "security  tor  all"  which  in 
reality  are  snares  that  lead  our  country  to- 
**nl  an  autocratic  state  governed  by  mob 
rule  rather  than  by  law.  The  State  becomes 
our  Keeper  and  as  more  authority  Is  cen- 
tered in  Goverimient,  Individual  freedom 
Md  private  enterprise  dies  Inch  by  inch. 

Inunorallty  is  flourishing  and  pre-marital 
•w  is  being  condoned  even  from  the  pulpits; 
juvenile  delinquency  Is  on  the  rise  and  dls- 
'«B»rd  for  law  and  order  has  been  given  a 
eloak  of  reepectabillty;   pornography   is  ac- 


cepted  and  even  preferred  In  our  literature. 
In  our  movies  and  In  our  stage  shows;  our 
courts  continue  to  find  technicalities  where- 
by vicious  crlmlneJs  known  to  be  guUty,  are 
turned  loose  to  prey  again  and  again  on  so- 
ciety. Sometime  ago  the  Washington  police 
arrested  a  man  caught  In  the  very  act  of 
raping  a  22  year  old  Government  employee. 
This  man  had,  on  two  other  occasions,  within 
the  previous  six  months  been  charged  with 
the  same  type  of  crime.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  case  was  dismissed  because  the  victim 
committed  suicide  rather  than  go  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  trial.  The  second  case  was 
dismissed  by  the  trial  court  on  Uie  technical 
grounds  that  the  police  had  made  an  illegal 
search  becaus^pf  their  failure  to  first  obtain 
a  search  warrant.  He  was  finally  tried,  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  by  the  District  Court, 
but  listen  to  this — our  very  learned  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  reversed  bis  conviction  because 
the  Trial  Court  let  the  jury  see,  at  their 
request,  the  official  weather  report  tar  the 
time  of  the  alleged  attack,  which  certified 
that  the  weather  was  clear,  the  temperature 
in  the  low  70's  and  the  visibility  eight  miles. 
The  basis  for  the  Appellate  Court  action  was 
that  the  trial  judge  erred  in  letting  the  jury 
see  the  weather  repxxt  after  the  jury  etcu-ted 
deliberating,  and  that  the  defense  counsel 
had  no  way  of  attacking  It  after  he  had  con- 
tended at  the  trial  that  there  wasn't  enough 
light  to  make  a  positive  Identification  pos- 
sible. 

Listen,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  wake  up  before  it  Is  too  late — we 
axe  going  to  have  to  effect  some  drastic 
changes  in  our  present  way  of  life — changes 
in  our  behavior  patterns,  changes  in  our 
thought  processes,  changes  In  our  moral  and 
spiritual  values. 

I  believe  that  America's  enemies  are  mak- 
ing tremendous  Inroads  here  on  the  Home 
Front  and  that  our  nation  literally  stands 
today  at  the  crossroads— one  rocul  leads  up- 
ward to  Self-Discipline  while  the  other  road 
is  all  downhill  and  its  ultimate  destination 
Is  the  City  of  Decay.  I  believe  that  we  must 
decide  now  which  road  we  are  going  to  travel 
and  that  decision  wlU  be  determined  by  how 
strong  or  how  weak  we  Americans,  collec- 
tively speaking,  really  are. 

"But  What  Can  I  Do?"  is  the  question  that 
people  invariably  ask  me,  and  therefore  I 
would  Uke  to  make  a  few  specific  sugges- 
tions for  personal  action.  As  business  men  we 
have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  help  influ- 
ence public  opinion.  Through  our  contacts 
we  have  a  built-in  line  of  communications 
with  literally  thousands  of  Americans.  Let's 
begin  today  to  try  to  develop  In  those  with 
whom  we  come  In  contact  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  and  an  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  their  nuantatning  high  moral 
standards.  Let's  emphasize  to  them  the  need 
for  constant  devotion  to  religious  principles, 
and  the  necessity  for  preserving  law  and 
order.  Let's  try  to  revive  self-reliance  as  an 
American  Way  of  Life  Instead  of  looking  to 
the  Government  for  more  and  bigger  hand- 
outs. And  last  but  by  no  means  least,  let's  do 
what  we  can  to  rekindle  pride  in  and  love  o/ 
country  which  has  been  so  watered  down 
by  those  who  hold  that  "patriotism"  is  In- 
deed a  form  of  "extremism". 

Next,  you  can  bring  all  the  pressure  at 
your  command  to  plug  up  the  loopholes  in 
our  laws  that  enable  punks  to  go  scot-free 
not  just  once  but  time  after  time.  Let's  de- 
mand that  criminals  be  treated  as  crim- 
inals— that  the  hands  of  our  police  In  bring- 
ing criminals  to  justice  not  be  shackled  by 
unworkable  and  unreasonable  requirements 
such  as  those  recently  laid  down  by  our  Su- 
preme Court.  Insist  that  the  JuvenUe  Cotirts 
and  Parole  Boards  carefuUy  review  the  past 
records  of  criminals  before  releasing  them 
to  again  prey  on  society.  We  mvist  adopt  a 
realistic  attitude  toward  these  critical  prob- 
lems. We  have  tried  the  lenient  approach 
and  it  has  failed. 


Just  as  Important,  let's  support  our  law 
enforcement  officers.  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field recently  made  this  st^atement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate : 

"It  appears  to  me  somewhat  exceslsve  to 
expect  them  (the  poUce)  to  be  not  only  de- 
fenders of  the  peace  and  upholders  of  the 
law,  but  also  lawyers,  sociologists,  ministers, 
social  psychologists,  judges,  first-aid  men,  and 
obstretrtclans.  Yet  they  are  not  only  expected 
to  be,  but  in  fact,  often  do  perform  one  or 
more  of  these  functions  In  an  emergency." 

Too  often  the  everyady  acts  of  cotirtesy, 
help  and  cooperation  which  our  dedicated  law 
enforcement  officers  perform  for  the  benefit 
of  the  health,  safety,  welfare  and  protection 
of  all  our  citizens  are  accepted  matter-of- 
factly.  Too  often  we  forget  that  a  policeman 
is  our  friend  and  that  time  and  time  again 
he  risks  bis  life  In  our  behalf.  Unfortunately 
the  one  bad  cop  that  turns  up  among  liter- 
ally thousands  of  good  ones  beccHne  the  pub- 
lic's symbol  for  all  policemen  when  In  reality 
he  is  the  exception.  I  believe  that  for  the 
good  of  every  community  and  for  the  good 
of  our  citizens  who  desire  to  see  law  and 
order  prevail  throughout  our  land  it  Is  up 
to  all  law-abiding  people  to  help  improve  the 
policeman's  public  image  by  giving  to  him 
full  and  complete  support  and  cooperation. 

Likewise,  I  believe  that  we  must  counter- 
act the  generally  unfounded  charges  of  po- 
lice brutality  which  are  being  leveled  with 
increasing  frequency  at  arresting  officers  all 
across  the  land.  Tbe  ix>llceman'B  job  Is 
tough  enough  without  having  to  face  bru- 
tality charges  every  time  be  makes  an  ureet. 
It  is  a  fine  line  between  brutality  axkd  self- 
defense.  Last  year  one  out  of  every  nine 
officers  was  attacked  while  trying  to  make  an 
arrest:  and,  on  the  average,  65  policemen  are 
murdered  each  year  while  endeavoring  to 
apprehend  criminals.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  there  have  not  been  misuses  of  police 
power,  for  the  record  shows  otherwise.  How- 
ever, these  are  the  exceptions.  Let's  demand 
of  our  lave  enforcement  officers  the  highest 
quality  and  efficiency  of  performance,  while 
demanding  for  them  the  public  respect  which 
they  so  rightly  deserve. 

Let's  stop  going  to  see  filthy  movies  and 
dirty  stage  shows.  Let's  not  buy  pornographic 
magazines  or  books  and  urge  those  who  sell 
them  In  our  nelghborboods  to  stop  w^l^lr^ng 
them  available  to  our  young  people.  Let's 
write  letters  of  objection  to  advertisers  that 
resort  to  the  use  of  suggestive  or  dirty  ma- 
terial in  their  advertisements.  Let's  start  set- 
ting the  right  kind  of  example  through  our 
everyday  lives. 

Let's  get  prayer  and  a  trust  in  and  rever- 
ence for  a  supreme  Being  back  into  our 
national  life.  Let's  not  let  teachers  do  what 
one  mother  told  me  happened  in  a  Mont- 
gomery County,  Maryland  public  school.  Her 
daughter's  class  was  practicing  a  hymn  which 
contained  In  It  the  word  God.  That  teacher 
instructed  the  class  to  hum  when  they  came 
to  the  word  God  instead  of  singing  it.  I  can't 
believe  our  Supreme  Court  expected  its  school 
prayer  decision  to  be  carried  that  far  afield. 
Our  schools  have  been  instructed  to  re- 
frain from  teaching  our  children  the  power 
and  glory  of  i»-ayer.  We  have  successfully 
defended  In  court  our  children's  right  to 
Ignore  the  salute  to  the  flag.  Groups  are  hard 
at  work  trying  to  abolish  Christmas  and 
Easter  programs  in  schools — to  do  away  with 
baccalaureate  sermons — to  eliminate  Thanks- 
giving Day  and  Presidential  proclamations  of 
prayer — even  working  to  remove  Chaplains 
from  our  Armed  Forces.  'This  may  all  sound 
fantastic,  but  tuifortunately,  it's  true.  Cer- 
tainly you  cannot  deny  that  there  Is  a  noove 
afoot  to  remove  religion  from  every  phase 
of  our  national  life. 

The  blows  are  being  well-timed — the 
poison  Is  being  administered  in  small  doses — 
we  are  weakening  befcn-e  the  relentless  de- 
termination of  the  ever-present  minority  of 
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evil  people  whooe  goal  in  life  Is  to  drag  others 
down  to  their  lev^. 

If  yovir  children  are  In  college,  write  to 
the  head  of  that  institution  urging  him  not 
to  tolerate  "student  uprisings".  Also  urge  him 
not  to  Invite  speakers  to  his  campus  who  are 
sponsored  by  the  Lecture  and  Information 
Bureau  of  the  Ckjmmunlst  Party  of  the 
U.S.A."nie  latest  Senate  report  titled  "Com- 
mtinlst  Youth  Program"  lists  thirty  colleges 
In  our  nation  which  last  year  accepted 
speakers  offered  by  this  bureau.  The  sad  part 
about  this  Is  that  when  such  speakers  are 
invited  to  make  a  presentation  on  campxu, 
the  students  feel  compelled  to  attend  and 
thus  these  speakers  get  large  audiences.  By 
contrast.  Ohio  State  University  refused  to 
let  a  Commvuilst  speaker  lecture  on  Its 
campus.  He  gave  his  lecture  in  an  off-campus 
church  and  only  300  students  from  a  student 
body  of  30,000  attended.  When  a  college  pres- 
ident justUles  siich  an  invitation  to  a  sub- 
versive on  the  basis  of  so-called  "academic 
freedom",  point  out  to  him,  as  has  the 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty  Foundation  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  that: 

1.  Our  medical  schools  do  not  invite  quack 
doctors  to  teach  students  about  phony  rem- 
edies and  Illegal  operations. 

2.  Otir  law  schools  do  not  Invite  members 
of  the  tlafla  to  teach  students  how  to  evade 
the  law — and 

3.  Our  business  schools  have  not  Invited 
Billie  Sol  Estes  to  teach  students  how  to 
make  money  In  a  hurry. 

Academic  freedom,  unfortunately,  has  be- 
come a  vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of  Com- 
munist propaganda.  The  campus  speakers 
who  are  sponsored  by  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  UJ3.A.  are  trained  agitators  who  are 
expert  salesmen  for  soclEillstlc  and  commu- 
nistic doctrines.  Keep  in  mind  that  In  nearly 
every  Instance  their  campus  presentations 
are  lectures,  not  debates.  Thus,  opposite 
viewpoints  are  not  presented.  Is  It  any  won- 
der their  listeners  are  often  influenced  In  the 
wrong  direction? 

It  is  all  part  of  a  program  which  the  Com- 
munist Party  announced  it  was  undertaking 
some  five  years  ago  following  this  public 
statement  by  Gus  Hall,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Party.  He  said,  "We  must  glve^  higher 
priority  to  work  among  youths  In  all  fields  of 
endeavor: 

1.  We  must  build  unity  among  American 
Touth  and  within  that  unity  seek  to  gain 
Communist  leadership. 

3.  We  must  persuade  youth  that  capital- 
ists are  enemies  of  youth  while  Communists 
are  their  friends. 

3.  We  must  urge  more  radical  immediate 
solutions  to  current  problems  through  the 
\ise  of  mass  demonstrations,  strikes  and  riots. 

4.  We  must  agitate  youth  to  believe  that 
socialism  offers  the  only  lasting  solution  for 
youth's  problems." 

What  has  been  happening  on  college  cam- 
puses all  across  this  land  shows  how  success- 
fully they  have  accomplished  their  objec- 
tives. Believe  It  or  not  sponsors — not  partic- 
ipants but  sponsors — of  the  April  15th  Peace- 
nik protest  Included  representatives  from  at 
least  50  different  colleges — many  of  whom 
were  professors  and  officers  of  student  bodies. 

I  ask  you — can  we  afford  to  sit  idly  on  the 
sidelines  wblle  there  Is  being  spawned  on  our 
campuses  today  something  akin  to  China's 
vicious  Red  Guard? 

"Who  built  America,  anyway?"  recently 
asked  the  EdltM'  of  an  Inswance  Newsletter. 
"Who  built  the  farms  and  towns  and  cities — 
the  railroads — the  indiistries — the  millions 
of  homes  with  their  dlllions  and  millions  of 
things  we  live  with?  Who  created  the  jobs 
that  are  keeping  80-plus  millions  of  Amer- 
icans working  and  prosperous?  Who  con- 
ceived of  the  thoiisands  of  big  and  little  busi- 
nesses, and  who  works  long  hours  at  than 
to  make  them  pay?  Who  creates  the  savings 
tbat  go  to  launch  new  Industries  or  expend 
<dd  ones — and  who  comes  up  with  the  new 


Ideas,  the  foods  ^nd  drugs  and  gadgets  and 
Heaven-only-knows-what?  And  after  you've 
answered  all  tt»t,  then  ask  yourself  who 
should  be  out  tl^ere  working  the  hardest  to 
keep  America  cldan,  keep  It  wholesome,  keep 
It  decent,  keep  It  high  quality — keep  It  free!" 

By  remaining  silent  and  out  of  action,  our 
Country's  image  :1s  being  fashioned  by  those 
irresponsible  in4lviduals  whose  sole  objec- 
tive seems  to  be  to  foment  unrest,  doubt,  dis- 
trust, revolt — baitred  for  any  and  all  In  au- 
thority*. While  a4  all-out  campaign  is  under- 
way to  capttire  the  minds  of  today's  young 
people  and  to  us4  their  youthful  vigor  for  the 
promotion  of  evil  purposes,  too  many  of  us 
are  still  saying  "I  dont  want  to  get  in- 
volved." We  are  slamming  up  at  a  time  when 
irresponsible  Individuals  are  hard  at  work 
undermining  thS  very  principles  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded.  By  doing  Just  that, 
we  are  risking  tl^e  loss  of  everything  we  hold 
sacred  and  dear.' 

As  I  see  It,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  finding 
answers  to  our  aresent  day  problems  is  just 
as  much  our  reaponslblll^  as  it  Is  the  gov- 
ernment's, and  U  we  are 'going  to  win  this 
battle,  we  mustj  provide  the  leadership  tbat 
these  times  reqmlre.  It  Is  up  to  us  and  our 
counterparts,  allj  across  the  land,  to  make  the 
real  voice  of  Anlerlca  beard.  I  say  It  is  time 
for  all  of  us  to  itand  up  and  be  counted  I 


October  31,  1967 


Alabamian  Wiites  Book  on  Jnttke  Black 


EXTENSEON  OF  REItlARKS 

OF 

HON.  RDBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUl  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
'.  Tuesda]  i,  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  native  of  Mabama,  Stephen  Paries 
Strickland,  ha  i  recently  published  a  book 
on  another  A  abamian.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Hugo  t^afayette  Black,  who  has 
served  on  the  Court  since  1937. 

The  book  deals  with  Justice  Black's 
work  as  analyted  by  several  legal  schol- 
ars and  also  discloses  little-known  facts 
about  the  Jus^ce. 

James  Free,  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  ^rmingham  News,  has  re- 
viewed the  book  for  his  newspaper. 

I  include  tl^e  review  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks : 

STATKS'      RICH' 

p. 


.  .  Black  can  be  an  'absolutist,'  albeit 
'modified'  in  applying  the  Bill  of  RlghU;  s 
■states'  rlghter"  In  supporting  the  regulatory 
powers  of  the  states;  a  'liberal'  as  regards 
construction  of  thf  congressional  commerce 
power;  and  a  'Uberarlan'  In  applying  the  law 
In  defense  of  free  speech,  free  exercise  of 
religion,  and  free  exercise  of  belief." 

To  be  all  ^ese  things,  Hugo  La  Fayette 
Black  has  to  be  soiAethlng  of  a_paradox.  And 
he  is — a  very  live  land  controversial  one  at 
81  years  of  age — jiust  as  he  was  as  a  u.S. 
Senator  and  as  a  Birmingham  police  court 
judge.  (One  of  the  j^usUce's  main  complaints, 
as  this  was  written  was  that  not  vmtll  after 
a  second  upcoming  operation  on  his  eyes  can 
he  expect  to  resume  playing  tennis.) 

While  the  book  Is  primarily  about  Black'i 
work  on  the  courti  it  brings  out  occasional 
little-known  facts!  about  the  man.  One  U 
that  his  classmate^  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama Law  School  In  1906  said  of  him  in 
their  yearbook :       j 

"This  fellow  seeitis  to  possess  but  one  idea, 
and  tbat  is  a  wrong  one."  (They  did  not  say 
what  It  was. )  \ 

Another  is  tbat  iBlack's  first  and  only  ap- 
pearance as  an  attiomey  befcffe  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  came  Ion  Jan.  39,  1935.  He  repre- 
sented, without  fea,  an  Alabama  Negro  whose 
$4,000  lower  coura  award  In  a  serious  per- 
sonal Injury  case  tiad  been  complicated  by 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  company  tbat  em- 
ployed him.  At  the  time  that  Black  fought 
and  won  this  case^  he  was  a  member  ol  the 
Ku  Kl\u  Klan. 

Black's  memberfchlp  In  the  KKK  was  a 
political  waystatlon  on  the  road  to  the  V&. 
Senate.  His  conoefn  for  the  iinderdog.  re- 
gardless of  race,  has  been  a  lifelong  affair. 

When  Black  received  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  first  appointment  to  the  court 
in  1937,  the  Alabamian  "was  the  President'i 
one-man  army  of  occupation"  on  the  then 
anti-New  Deal  court,  according  to  contribut- 
ing author  Prank. 

Black  has  seen  ;the  court  swing  his  way, 
particularly  in  the  years  since  1945,  when  he 
became  senior  associate  justice. 

Due  to  his  continued  defense  of  under- 
dogs— even  when  they  are  oppressed  by  a 
minority  group— Black  is  sometimes  charged 
with  having  turned  conservative. 

One  thesis  of  tfis  book  Is  that  the  court 
and  the  times  hafe  changed  more  than  has 
Hugo  L.  Black,  and  that  be  had  quite  a  bit 
to  do  with  the  charges. 


AND    LiBEaAL:     Black    Is 
X  FaoM  Alabama 

("Hugo  Black  Lnd  the  Supreme  Court,"  a 

symposium,  silted  by  Stephen  Strickland 

(BobbsMerria,$10).) 

(^y  James  Free) 

Most  symposium  books  are  edited  by  big 
name  personagfs  sought  out  by  publishers. 
Their  subjects,  iisually,  are  either  sensational 
or  dry  as  acaoemlc  dust.  Stephen  Parks 
Strickland's  bodk  Is  a  welcome  variation. 

Strickland,  b#st  known  in  his  native  Birm- 
ingham when  he  was  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Rep.  George  Huddleston  Jr.,  was  not  a 
name  brand  in  the  publishing  world. 

But  his  background  of  studies  in  constitu- 
tional law  at  EQiory  and  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versities helpedl  whet  his  Interest  In  Justice 
Hugo  Black,  a  fallow  Alabamalan. 

To  cover  tha  wide  range  of  Black's  con- 
tributions to  the  high  court  over  three 
decades.  Strickland  rounded  up  eight  con- 
tributing auth<trs  with  impressive  qualifica- 
tions. Two  of  them — John  P.  Prank  and 
Irving  Dllllard-i-have  written  books  on  Black. 

Aside  from  getting  a  publisher  and  "pro- 
ducing" the  book.  Strickland  does  a  summary 
chapter  In  which  he  points  out : 


GOVERNMENT  FtJBLICATlONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  ot  Doc\unents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C..  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  peicent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  e*:eed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorize  d  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  su  ch  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment oflBcer  hl^  agent  for  the  sale  of  Oov- 
emment  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Document*  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective departmdnt  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.q.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72s, 
Supp.  3). 


CHANGS  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  tl^it  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rbcobd. 


Free  Collective  Bargainuc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALZrOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  1, 1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
^)eaker,  this  year  marks  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  successful  collective  bargtiln- 
Ing  between  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 
and  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists.  To  commemorate  this  and 
the  progress  achieved  under  collective 
bargaining  agreements,  Lockheed  has 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Free  Col- 
lective Bargaining — What  It  Means  to 
You."  I  share  the  faith  which  Lockheed 
and  President  P.  L.  Siemlller  of  the  lAM 
have  expressed  in  our  system  of  collective 
bargaining  and  I  insert  the  text  of  this 
pamphlet  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Fbsx  CoLLBcnvx  Babgaining — What  It  Means 

TO  YotJ 
(A  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  report  to  employ- 
ees represented  by  the  Machinists'  Union 
on  the  30th  anniversary  of  Its  first  labor 
contract  with  the  union) 

TO  LOCKHXXO  KMPLOTEKS  REPBESENTED  BT  THE 
lAMAW 

Anniversaries  are  pleasant  occasions,  par- 
ticularly when  t^^  provide  an  opportunity 
to  review  a  historyof  progress. 

During  the  many  years  of  service  to  our 
members  the  lAMAW  has  developed  several 
effective  longstanding  relatlonshlpts  with  in- 
dustrial oompenles.  The  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation  is  one  of  these. 

liie  relationship  between  Lockheed  Air- 
craft and  the  lAMAW  has  been  built  up  over 
the  years  through  collective  bargaining,  free 
of  goveriunental  interference.  We  want  It  to 
remain  that  way.  When  you  take  freedom 
away  from  the  bargaining  process  and  sub- 
stitute compulsion,  you  are  taking  the  first 
step  toward  destroying  one  of  America's  most 
t»«clou8  rights. 

We  think  it  is  appropriate  and  timely  for 
Lockheed  to  call  attention  to  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  representation  of  many  of  their 
employees  by  the  lAMAW.  The  Machlnlsto' 
Union  looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  this  relationship. 

P.   L.    SXEMOLBB, 

President.  I  AM  AW. 

TO  LOCKHEED  EMPLOYEES  REPBESENTED  BT  THE 
lAMAW 

This  year  marks  a  30-year  relationship  be- 
tween Lockheed  and  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers. 
I  believe  it  has  been  a  mutually  successful 
relationship  largely  because  Lockheed  and 
the  lAMAW  have  been  working  toward  sev- 
eral important  common  objectives: 

Fair  treatment  of  all  employees. 

Qood  pay  and  benefits. 

Opportunity  to  advance. 

Suitable  and  safe  working  conditions. 

Oood-falth  collective  bargaining. 

In  working  for  these  objectives  we  have 
developed  mutual  req>ect.  And  through  the 
■bared  efforts  of  the  corporation  and  tha 


Appendix 

lAMAW.  I  believe  we  have  made  Lockheed  a 
good  place  to  work. 

We  at  Lockheed  wlU  strive  to  keep  it  that 
way. 

A.  Cabl  Kotchiah, 
President,  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

During  the  30-year  relationship  between 
Lockheed  and  the  Machinists'  Union,  collec- 
tive bargaining  has  been  the  cement  that 
has  bound  the  two  parties  together. 

No  one  pretends  that  this  long  association 
has  been  without  its  problems.  Such  prob- 
lems are  Inevitable.  It  is  not  the  nature  of 
a  company-union  relationship  to  be  one  of 
passive  acceptance  on  either  side.  Tension 
can  be  expected.  But  it  can  be  a  relationship 
of  constructive  tension. 

But  during  these  30  yCars  the  cement  has 
held  fast.  We  have  relied  on  collective  bar- 
gaining to  reconcile  differences  and  to  de- 
velop equitable  and  reasonable  solutions  to 
problems.  It  has  worked — and  worked  well. 

The  30-year  experience  of  Lockheed  and 
the  lilachlnists'  Union  Is  actually  a  strong  ar- 
gument for  preserving  collective  bargaining. 

Now,  on  this  anniversary,  we  think  It  Is 
useful  and  instructive  to  review  that  experi- 
ence. 

A  pace  from  labor  HISTORY 

In  1937,  when  many  other  companies  were 
beset  by  violent  labor  unrest,  Lockheed  vol- 
untarily recognized  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machiniste  as  collective  bargaining 
agent. 

As  the  corporation  grew,  so  did  the  union. 
After  World  War  II.  as  new  Lockheed  plants 
sprang  up  around  the  country,  hourly-paid 
employees  in  many  of  those  plants  chose  the 
lAM  as  their  collective  bargaining  agent.  The 
agreement  signed  in  1937  took  up  a  single 
page  and  covered  only  a  few  hundred  people. 
By  1967,  28  separate  agreements  were  in 
force,  covering  almost  60,000  employees  in 
over  500  jobs.  Each  agreement  contains  nego- 
tiated provisions  designed  to  Insure  fair  and 
consistent  treatment  of  employees.  And  each 
is  tailored  to  the  needs  of  represented  people 
in  32  different  Lockheed  locations. 

Of  course,  throtigh  the  years  several  other 
unions  have  represented  smaller  groups  of 
Lockheed  employees.  With  each,  good  faith 
collective  bargaining  has  been  the  key  to  the 
development  of  effective  relationships. 

KEEPING  IN  TOOCH 

When  an  organization  grows  in  size,  as  has 
Lockheed,  the  problem  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  its  people  grows  even  faster.  How  do 
you  solve  It? 

One  way  is  through  collective  bargaining. 
It  helps  keep  lines  of  communication  open — 
something  that  critics  frequently  forget.  At 
Lockheed  frequent  committee  meetings,  joint 
projects,  and  daily  contact  between  union 
stewards  and  company  representatives  help 
solve  the  cooimunications  problem.  An  im- 
portant way  that  Lockheed  "keeps  in  touch" 
with  its  represented  people  Is  through  their 
union. 

WHAT     HAS     HAPPENED    TO     LIVINO     STANDABDSf 

When  you  think  of  living  standards,  you 
think  first  of  all  about  wages.  We  all  know 
they  have  gone  up;  but  it  Is  hard  to  realise 
how  much.  The  chart  opposite  tells  the  stcn-y. 

But  we  know  the  cost  of  living  has  gone 
up  too,  and  some  of  us  have  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing that  inflation  eats  up  wage  Increases. 
And,  of  course,  it  does  to  some  extent.  But 
noi  nearly  so  much  as  you  might  think. 
The  chart  on  the  lower  right  showa  that 


looses  under  collective  bargaining  have  gone 
up  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  fast  as 
living  oosta  for  Lockheed — ^lAMAW  people, 
oppciaiuwin  ■uirLasrrto 
Along  with  rising  living  standards  goes 
rising  opportunity — ^for  education,  tor  self- 
fulfillment,  and  for  personal  advancement. 
Under  collective  bargaining  individual  line* 
of  opportunity  are  kept  open  so  that  in- 
creased skill,  experience,  and  training  can 
result  in  career  progress. 

MOaX   THAM    "ntDTOK" 

Twenty  or  more  years  ago  employee  bene- 
fits were  so  minor  somebody  started  calling 
them  "fringe."  Today  the  term  Is  still  used, 
but  it  Is  no  longer  descriptive. 

Collective  bargaining  is  our  nation's  sys- 
tem for  meeting  the  changing  wants  of  un- 
ion-represented employees.  Nowhere  is  its 
success  m(H'e  evident  than  in  the  area  of 
expanding    benefit    programs. 

People  have  become  more  Interested  in 
security  and  in  leisure  time.  So  retirement 
and  medical  programs  have  mushroomed, 
and  time  off  for  vacations  and  hoUdays  has 
grown.  The  growth  of  these  benefits  for 
Lockheed-IAMAW  people  1b  shown  in  these 
charts — a  growth  achieved  through  bargain- 
ing. 

LABOR    PEACE   IS    NOT   NEWS 

About  the  only  time  collective  bargaining 
makes  news  Is  when  a  strike  occurs.  Oonfilct 
is  news,  but  peace  Is  not.  Tear  In  and  year 
out,  collective  bargaining  has  worked  better 
than  most  of  us  realize.  Disputes  arise  and 
are  settled.  Negotiations  occur  and  agree- 
ments are  reached.  This  is  the  ooUectlve  bar- 
gaining that  seldcon  makes  headlines. 

But  of  cotirse  some  strikes  do  occur,  and 
some  have  occurred  at  Lockheed.  In  30  years 
there  have  been  seven  strilns  by  the 
lAMAW  at  various  Lockheed  plants — some 
major,  some  minor.  But  when  we  realize  that 
we  have  negotiated  more  than  135  labor  con- 
tracts without  so  much  as  an  hour  lost  be- 
cause of  strikes,  the  ratio  looks  pretty  good. 
Two  billion  man  hours  have  been  worked  at 
Lockheed  under  Machinists'  labor  contracts 
in  the  last  30  years.  Only  ja%  ot  these  man 
hours  were  lost  by  strike. 

Actually,  the  Lockheed-Machinist  strike 
record  Is  be<tter  than  that  of  unionized  in- 
dustry in  general  and  ot  the  aeroq>aoe  indus- 
try in  particular. 

OOLLECTTVB     BARGAININO     XnTDEB     ATTACK 

Many  people  are  beginning  to  call  collec- 
tive bargaining  a  failure. 

If  labor  and  management  can't  avoid 
strikes  and  lockouts  that  hurt  the  public, 
these  people  say,  then  let  there  be  com- 
pulsory arbitration  or  labor  courts  or 
government  seizure  or  some  other  govern- 
ment action  to  take  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute out  of  the  parties'  hands. 

But  collective  bargaining  Is  not  a  failure. 
The  Lockheed-IAMAW  record  is  just  one  of 
many  success  stories. 

We  think  those  who  would  junk  free  col- 
lective bargaining  for  some  unknown  and 
unproved  system  might  better  spend  more 
time  studying  its  overall  success  rather  than 
concentrating  on  Its  failures. 

Does  collective  bargaining  work?  Lockheed 
and  the  lAMAW  have  made  It  work.  As  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  The  Machinist  said.  ".  .  . 
the  fact  remains  that  ooUecttve  bargaining 
is  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the  American 
system." 
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Perhaps  Boy  SlemlUer.  lAMAW  prwidant. 
said  tt  best  In  tbe  letter  that  appeaia  In  tbla 
booklet:  "Wben  you  take  freedom  away  from 
the  iMtfgalnlsg  partlea  and  lubstlttrte  com- 
pulsion, yoQ  are  taking  the  flrst  step  toward 
deatroylag  one  of  America's  most  precious 
rights." 

CoUeotlTe  bargaining  ta  one  of  our  most 
predoua  rights.  It's  the  best  system  yet  for 
settling  differences  between  unions  and  in- 
dustry. Lockheed  wants  to  preserve  it.  The 
union  wants  to.  We  believe  most  of  you  will 
too. 


A  Bex  Score  of  Terror 


ternrlsU 
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that  he  has  no  connec- 
actlTltles. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  November  1. 1967 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arab 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  eontinue  to 
train  and  equip  terrorist  groups.  These 
groops  have  been  penetrating  the  bor- 
ders of  Israel  for  almost  20  years  on  mis- 
sions of  death  and  destruction. 

The  following  editorlaWrom  the  Jew- 
ish Pi«8B  of  October  27,  1967,  contains  a 
chroDtrtogy  of  terrorist  attacks  during 
the  period  September  19  to  October  2. 

Qo  Uiat  our  colleagues  will  better  un- 
derstand the  sitiiation  with  which  Israel 
is  faced,  I  commend  the  editorial  to  their 
attrition: 

A  Box  Scomz  or  Tsrkob 
The  Arab  watt/w  ue  pleading  before  the 
TJnHed  Natlcms,  that  tbMr  word  is  their 
bond.  They  are  only  interested  in  peace,  they 
■ay.  yet  tbe  following  calendar  of  terror  tells 
another  story. 

Sept.  19:  Seven  Israelis  seriously  injured 
when  their  homes  were  blown  up  in  Jeru- 
salem by  El  Fatah  terrorists. 

Sept.  ai:  A  oannery  in  Kibbutz  Givat 
Balm  blown  up:  several  Israelis  seriously 
Injured. 

Sept.  33:  An  IsraeU  police  olBcer  Injured 
by  an  Arab  terrorist  who  threw  hand  gre- 
nades in  a  slMpping  section  of  Nablus.  Hun- 
dreds <a  women  and  children  narrowly 
missed  death. 

Sept.  34 :  A  three  year  old  child  killed  when 
his  botne  was  blown  up.  Both  parents  severely 
Injxired. 

Sept.  34:  Ten  El  Fatah  terrorists  captured. 
Found  with  Chinese-made  sub-machine 
guns,  mortars,  and  ammunition,  five  miles 
from  Moehav  Ometz. 

Sept.  20:  Mustafa  Hamls,  seoond-in-com- 
mand  of  the  EI  Fatah  terrorists,  captured 
along  with  200  admitted  terrorists  who  said 
they  were  trained  in  Damascus  and  Lebanon. 
Sept.  27:  Two  Israeli  border  policemen 
killed.  Three  terrorists  captured. 

Sept.  28:  Thirty  terrorists  c^tured  In 
Jenlm,  thirty  more  in  Tulkarm:  a  border 
policemen  klUed. 

Sept.  29:  Arab  tlme-bocib  found  in  U.S. 
Embassy  complex  one  minute  before  It  was 
set  to  explode.  Hundreds  could  have  been 
kUled. 

Oct.  3:  Four  terrorists  capture,  torture 
and  murder  20  year  old  Israeli  soldier  as  they 
blew  up  homes  in  Kibbutz  Hamadta.  Entire 
home  areas  had  been  mined. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  reign  at  terror  the 
Arabs  have  inflicted  on  Israel  since  Sep- 
tember. King  Hussein  has  shouted  to  the 
press  tlMkt  the  terrorism  Is  deplorable — yet 
a  nunUser  of  the  captured  terrorists  admitted 
being  trained  under  Jordan  au^ces. 

Syria  has  denied  any  connection  with  the 
terrorists. 
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Drastic  Gu  LatJ  Cots  Legal  Sales,  Tax 
Incone 


EXTENSIG  N  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOIN 'd.  DINGEU 

oij  mcKiOAir 

IN  THE  HOUSEJPF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdati^  November  1. 1967 

Mr.  DINGELI4  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  grjanted,  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Recoro 
an  excellent  article  appearing  in  the 
American  Rifleman,  the  official  pubUca- 
tion  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America,  entitled  "Drastic  Oun  Law  Cuts 
Legal  Sales,  Tax  Income." 

This  article  sets  forth  the  economic 
impact,  in  terms  of  lost  sales  and  taxes 
and  in  increased  administrative  costs,  of 
Philadelphia's  drastic  gun  control  law. 
The  article  also  describes  the  resiilts  of 
an  investigation,  which  shows  that  sup- 
port for  the  legislation  was  more  Illu- 
sory than  real.   ! 

The  article  follows: 
DsAsnc   OiTW  Law   Cuts   Lscai.   Sales,   Tax 

TiMCOMK 

(By  Frlnk  O.  IfcOuire) 
"I  was  in  Plillitdelphia  once,  but  it  was 
closed." 

That  well-lcnown  wisecrack  very  nearly 
sums  up  the  situation  on  legitimate  gun  ac- 
tlvltlee — but  not  crime — today  in  the  Olty 
of    Brotherly   Lote. 

Two  years  after  City  Council  passed  the 
most  drastic  gun  control  law  in  tbe  nation, 
legal  sales  of  flroBrms  to  reputable  citizens 
have  sliunped  about  90% ,  to  Judge  by  tax  re- 
turns, but  crimlaaJ  misuse  of  g\ins  has  re- 
sulted In  more  kOllngs  than  before  the  law 
was  enacted. 

Philadelphia  oUcials  claimed  their  touted 
"model"  gun  law,  aimed  at  criminals,  would 
not  tmduly  inconvenience  the  city's  several 
hundred  thousand  hunters  and  target  shoot- 
ers. Tet  It  has  driven  a  third  of  Philadel- 
phia's licensed  retail  firearms  dealers  out  of 
town  or  out  of  business;  and  their  businesses 
dl<P  not .  cater  t^  the  underworld  but  to 
sportsmen. 

No  official  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  en- 
forcing the  firearms  regulation  was  forth- 
coming, but  opponents  of  the  measure  esti- 
mated that  it  cost  tbe  city  «16  per  Investlga- 
tioo.  The  application  fee  for  a  firearms  per- 
mit, $1,  leaves  1^«  balance  to  be  borne  by 
taxpayers. 

Mayor  James  h.  J.  Tate,  who  went  into 
office  not  long  before  the  new  law  was  i»o- 
posed,  announcell  a  highly  publicized  pro- 
gram to  bolster  I  police  protection  for  citi- 
zens. The  program  was  cut  l>ack  consider- 
ably after  it  developed  that  it  would  cost  as 
much  as  SIS  million  a  year.  Tet  the  city  ad- 
ministration four>d  funds  for  Its  gun  con- 
trol program. 

One  year  aftet  the  new  law  took  effect, 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  quoted  various  au- 
thoritative sources  as  estimating  that  it  cost 
the  city,  all  told,  $3  million  to  $10  miUion— 
enough  to  have  financed  a  good  part  of  the 
extra  police  protection.  Figured  in  these  es- 
timates, which  came  mostly  from  sporting 
goods  dealers  and  a  few  public  officials,  were 
the  admitted  90%  drop  in  receipts  from  fixe- 
arms  sales  tax^.   the  taxpayer-lxnue  cost 


ot  police  investigations,  and  taxes  lost 
through  noDsale  of  hunting  accessories  and 
the  like.  ' 

Well  over  a  year  after  the  enactment,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  \n  a  Page  One  series 
entitled,  "Violent  Citoae— A  City's  Problem," 
hit  upon  a  truism:  "STou  cant  very  well  pass 
a  Uw  against  crime,  siikce  it's  illegal  by 
definition."  I 

The  newspaper  alst)  noted: 

"Laws  can  operate  to  prevent  crime  only 
if  people  themselves  are  gt^ng  to  obey  them 
or  if  police  can  t>e  on  band  to  prevent  law- 
breaUng  before  it  oociirs.  .  .  . 

"Not  long  ago  the  city  passed  a  flreanna 
registration  ordlnanee  to  keep  firearms  out 
of  the  hands  of  gangsters  and  psychotlcs.  Tet 
the  figures  of  crimes  involving  firearms  have 
remained  just  as  high  as  t>efore.  Approxi- 
mately the  same  nu]til>er  of  people  shoot  and 
are  shot  by  each  otner  as  before  the  law  was 
passed."  ] 

During  the  3  years  prior  to  the  new 
Philadelphia  gun  law,  police  there  apparently 
weren't  too  much  troubled  by  pistol  owner- 
ship. For  the  number  of  applications  to  buy 
pistols  under  the  then  existing  law  Increased 
by  a  third  while  the  percentage  of  applica- 
tions denied  by  the  police  went  down. 

Here  sfe  the  figures,  suggesting  that  tbe 
Philadelphia  police,  far  from  tightening  up 


1 


because  they  were 


plagued  by  pistols,  per- 
mitted more  and  mfre  oitizens  to  buy  hand- 
guns: 

BEFORE  THE  NEW  LAW  (PISTOLS  ONLY) 


Ysar 

Total  applies- 
tiOMlobuy 

Pwcenl  rejKM 
by  polica 

1962 

1963 

1964 

4.CS5 
5^497 
6,070 

19 
2.4 

1.8 

AFTER  THE  NEW  LAW  (INCLUDES  RIFLES  AND  SHOTGUNS) 

19651 

3.157 

2.9 

I  Apr.  15,  1965,  to  Apr.  1S|  1966.  FigurM  tor  1966  are  not  yit 
available. 

Figures  for  the  fb«t  year  under  tbe  new 
law  reveal  that  it  not  only  reduced  pistol 
sales  but  cut  sharply  into  local  sales  of  rifles 
and  shotguns,  for  tbe  total  at  3,167  Included 
all  3  kinds  of  firearms.  Thus  the  total  of  tbe 
3  is  scarcely  half  the  sales  ot  pistols,  alone, 
before  the  new  law  took  effect.  The  law's 
sponsors  obviously  consider  this  good,  al- 
though, just  as  obviously,  it  must  interfere 
drastically  with  *>ortsmen  who  are  the 
principal  buyers  offrifles  and  shotguns. 

Philadelphia  has  a  slEeca>le  ancient  police 
department  with  many  intelUgent  and 
articulate  law  offleers.  S(»ne  of  them  un- 
doubtedly hold  opinions  regarding  the  new 
gun  law.  During  several  weeks  tn  Fblladel- 
phia,  I  made  persistent  efforts  to  interview 
a  city  police  offidaa  who  would  discuss  the 
effect  of  the  law  for  publication.  I  waa 
pK>lltely  shunted  fnom  one  to  another,  In  s 
genteel  version  of  the  old  run-around.  They 
couldnt  have  been  nicer — or  more  tight- 
lipped.  Never  did  I  get  an  interview. 

From  District  Attorney  Arlen  Specter,  a 
former  staff  meiaiyer  of  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion who  took  office  as  Philadelphia's  princi- 
pal prosecutor  after  the  law  was  passed,  I  got 
a  definite  comment  that  the  law  attacks  tbe 
crime  problem  from  the  wrong  end.  Specter 
said  it  puts  concealment  at  a  premium  and 
penalizes  the  law-abiding  citizen. 

City  Controller  Alexander  HempbUl,  » 
leading  mayoral  candidate  in  the  next  i»i- 
mary,  described  the  law  in  his  outspoken 
way  as: 

"A  politicians'  sop  for  oalmlng  down  the 
hysterical  citizens  who,  legitimately,  want 
to  out  down  cri^e.  The  sportsmen  wlio 
fought  gun  registtatlon  the  way  they  did 
were  just  as  silly  4*  the  pe<4>le  who  tbouglit 
that  the  registration  was  going  to  do  any 
good." 
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Because  I  had  heard  repeatedly  that  City 
CouncUmeB  supporting  the  measure  (aU 
of  them  did)  got  nasty,  threatening  letters 
ttoca  sportaaaen  and  other  opponents,  I  went 
through  oorrespondance  files  (l>y  permls- 
■lon).  There  were  some  emotional ,  strongly- 
worded  leseeca,  bat  the  moat  menaolng  mere- 
ly said  ttiey  would  never  again  vote  for  said 
(^ouncllmsn  if  Hai»j  supported  the  bm.  The 
truly  i^gBiActait  tiling,  however,  was  the  al- 
most total  ajjeenoe  of  letters  favoring  the 
measure. 

The  bacricecs  of  Bill  160,  as  It  was  known 
before  eoactsasnt,  claimed  the  support  of 
"hundreds  of  tfaouaands"  of  women.  At  a 
public  hearing  on  wbeher  MO  should  be- 
come law,  eaaotty  8  of  these  dubwooien  ap- 
peared. 80  I  made  tbe  rounds  of  several 
Councllmea's  offices  to  see  if  the  city's  oon- 
scientlous  housewives  and  bustling  business- 
woman liad  deluged  City  HaU  with  feminine 
notes  proC— lug  to  want  BUI  B60. 

In  one  Ooundlskan's  office,  I  was  gracloxis- 
ly  permitSed  to  go  through  the  entire  file 
on  the  subject.  I  personally  cheeked  and 
double-checked  every  letter  received.  Tliere 
irere  appinFlnaatnly  135.  Without  eaceptlon, 
they  opposed  BUI  seo.  Not  a  solitary  letter 
favored  it.  I  turmed  to  the  Cowncilman  and 
■atd,  "I  undet'stind  there  was  a  lot  of  sup- 
port for  this  liai.  Is  there  another  flle?"  The 
CounoUaaa  aasMred  me  that  was  the  "com- 
plete" file.  "What  alx>ut  letters  from  those 
hundreds  of  tfeousands  of  woaaea?"  I  asked. 
Tha  Councilman  replied,  "I  guess  we  didn't 
get  maajr."  "Amj,"  I  corrected. 

At  aaotlier  Councilman's  office  down  tbe 
hall,  the  Ooanotlman's  assistant  told  me, 
'We  got  about  a  hundred  letters  en  it,  I 
guess."  I  asked.  Wluit  was  the  ratio  of  those 
for  and  against?"  Oh,  about  90  opposed  it 
and  the  rest  thought  It  was  all  right." 

From  a  third  Cown  oil  man's  oiaae  I  got  the 
same  story. 

The  "several  hundred  thousand  women" 
represented  by  club  oglcers  as  t>eing  ardently 
in  favor  of  the  law  apparently  failed  to  write 
even  a  postcard  in  favor  of  It.  As  Councilman 
Oaetano  Oicx'daLno  remarked  to  me,  "There 
was  a  lot  of  phony  support." 

I  asked  a  woman  0(»unuBlty  leader  why 
she  supported  the  bill. 

~The  opponents  of  tbe  bill  kept  saying  they 
liad  to  defend  their  homes,"  she  said  Indig- 
nantly. Now,  I  ask  you.  In  this  day  and  age? 
mis  isn't  tjtie  frontier  any  more."  In  her 
next  breath,  the  lady  said:  "By  the  way,  did 
you  Imow  that  during  those  riots  we  had 
here  a  couple  of  years  ago,  that  the  rioters 
stole  8,000  guns  from  pawn  shops  and  sport- 
ing goods  stores?" 

The  PhlladelphU  City  Council  totals  17 
msmbers  and  it  is  virtually  impossible,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  for  an  individual  to 
poll  the  entire  membership.  The  Council- 
men  voted  unanimously  for  the  gun  law. 
If  any  of  them  have  changed  their  minds, 
tlw  only  one  who  satd  so  to  me  was  Council- 
man Oiordano,  a  delicatessen  op^ator  repre- 
senting the  city's  2nd  District.  He  now  thinks 
the  Uw  is  "a  joke"  and  would  vote  "No"  if  he 
has  another  ctiance. 


Beys  ¥nm  Syracatc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESSNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  November  1, 1967 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
ve&end.  the  174th  Tactical  Fighter 
ChtHip,  the  world  famous  "Boys  from 
Bmcuat,"  celebrated  its  aoth  anniver- 


The  groop  was  founded  on  October  2t. 
1947.  by  Lt.  0>1.  Michael  C.  Malone  as  a 
component  of  the  organized  State  mllltla, 
The  first  meeting  was  attended  by  only  a 
handful  of  men,  16  officers  and  35  airmen. 
Out  of  that  small  number,  however,  the 
group's  present  leader,  Col.  Courtis  Irwin, 
has  molded  one  of  the  most  capable 
fighting  units  ever  assembled. 

Over  the  years,  the  "Boys  from  Syra- 
cuse" have  been  the  recipients  of  numer- 
ous awards  and  citations.  In  1963,  they 
were  cited  as  the  outstanding  unit  of  the 
New  York  Air  National  Quard  and  they 
received  the  NYANQ  commander's 
trophy.  The  f (^owinj  year,  they  received 
the  TAG  Achievement  Award  for  flying 
safety,  and  In  1965,  they  were  awarded 
the  Pentagon's  On-the- Job  Unit  Achieve- 
ment Award  from  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  for  the  most  outstanding  train- 
ing program.  That  same  year,  they  re- 
ceived the  Gen.  Lewis  E^rans  Boutwell 
Award  as  the  most  combat-ready  jet 
fighter  group  In  the  entire  102d  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing. 

Ehirlng  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1965,  the 
"Boys  from  Syracuse"  were  called  up  to 
fly  ground  support  missions  for  the  U.S. 
7th  Army  serving  in  France.  Their  serv- 
ice was  most  comniendable  and  won  wide- 
spread acclaim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  represent 
the  headquarters  area  for  the  174th  Tac- 
tical Fighter  Group,  which  is  located  at 
Hancock  Field  in  Syracuse.  I  am  prouder 
still  to  represent  these  valiant  airmen 
who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
freedom  and  security  of  America. 


Needed:  Interstate  Attack  Against  Air 
Pailatwn 


EXTENSICA7  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  1, 1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  i%>eaker,  ah-  pollu- 
tion does  not  respect  political  boundaries. 

As  President  Johnson,  who  has  pro- 
vided great  leadership  in  this  field,  said 
in  January  when  he  sent  the  adminis- 
tration's suggested  air  pollution  program 
to  the  Congress: 

winds  carrying  waste  gases  have  no  respect 
for  manmade  political  boundaries.  The  ques- 
tion we  must  answer  is :  Shall  we,  the  victims 
of  pollution,  hinder  our  fight  against  it  by 
concerning  ourselves  more  with  artificial 
lx>tindarles  than  with  our  pec^le's  health? 

Today,  althoiigh  many  of  our  severest  pol- 
lution prol>lems  Involve  more  ttum  one  State 
jurisdiction,  there  is  not  a  single  effective 
interstate  program  in  the  Nation.  Efforts  to 
achieve  tiniform  control  activities  among 
neighboring  States  and  communities  have 
faUed,  despite  added  Federal  financial  In- 
centives. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  which  will 
be  coming  to  the  floor  shortly  for  debate 
and  vote,  ccmtains  provisions  to  assure 
that  there  will  be  an  interstate  attack  on 
air  pollution:  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Bducatlon,  and  Welfare  is  required  to  in- 
dicate those  regions,  interstate  in  nature, 
which  need  to  have  air  pollution  treated 


•■  a  regiotial  problem  and  for  which 
planning  commission  funds  wlU  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Oovemmoit. 

This  provision  is  a  vitally  Important 
one,  and  It  is  one  of  the  many  new  provi- 
sions whiiidi  cause  me  to  say  that  I  will 
sonxM-t  the  bm  when  It  comes  to  the 
floor. 


The  Kee  Ref«rt:  Aatimissflc  AefcMC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or   WIST   VBOXNU 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  BtKPRESENTATrVBS 
Wednesdmy,  November  1. 1997 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  is  antimissile  de- 
fense. The  report  follows: 

This  is  Jim  Kee.  bringing  you  tbe  Kee 
Report. 

Our  Government  recently  made  one  of  the 
most  Important  policy  decisions  in  the  Iilstory 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  <dso  one  of  the 
most  reluctant. 

Because  of  the  growing  menace  of  the  nu- 
clear stoclEpUe  now  being  built  by  Red  Clilna. 
Vbe  Federal  Qoremmetit  decided  ttMt  a  nu- 
clear defease  aystem  is  urgently  needed  to 
protect  our  country  aigalnst  sneak  attaek. 

This  decease  line  will  be  designed  to  pro- 
tect against  stieiny  missiles  only,  and  not 
against  invading  ships  or  airplanes.  It  will 
cost  alx>ut  five  bilUons  of  dollars  and  it  is 
Intended  to  guard  our  country  at  least  until 
IMO.  Bscawaee.  eventually,  a  far  nrare  Mcpen- 
slve  dtfenae  sjvtem  may  be  neoeoeary,  the 
newspapers  describe  the  one  mow  proposed  as 
a  thin  defense. 

Today's  mass  destruction  weapons  are 
deadly  in  execution.  They  are  also  oomplex 
enoui^  in  operation  to  baJBe  those  of  us  who 
are  untrained  In  the  specialized  field  of  ad- 
enoe.  Despite  this  fact,  I  ahall  now  try  to  ex- 
plain In  non-technical  terms  how  this  defense 
system  proposes  to  operate. 

The  new  sjrstem  will  be  oompoaed  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  antl-mlssUe  l>atterles  located  at 
outposts  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  along  our 
extended  coastlines.  Please  think  of  these 
batteries  as  automatic  sentlnals  able  to  detect 
the  approach  of  enemf  missiles  and  geaovd  to 
send  up  our  own  missiles  to  search  aikd  de- 
stroy. In  other  words,  tbe  job  of  the  American 
senttnal  is  to  seek  out  and  explode  Mm  enemy 
missile  before  it  lets  loose  its  destruction  upon 
oiir  towns  and  cities. 

It  may  require  two  years  or  more  before 
this  defense  system  Is  in  operation.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  construction  cost  of  five  billions 
of  dollars,  it  will  take  500  millions  annually 
to  keep  It  on  operation. 

The  anual  outlay  tot  defense  by  the  United 
States  noiw  exceeds  tlie  ooatlleat  year  ot  World 
War  II.  The  oost  will  cUiid>  each  year.  In 
other  words,  we  are  now  engaged  in  the  most 
terrifying  arms  race  in  human  history,  the 
pace  o(  which  seems  to  increase  as  each  year 
goes  by. 

Tbe  American  pe<^le  are  unanimous  in 
their  dsatre  for  peace.  Tbe  American  people 
are  against  war.  The  idea  of  oonquertng  other 
people  or  other  territories  is  oontrary  to  every 
decent  citlzMi.  In  the  face  of  this,  suppose 
we  examine  the  national  conscience  to  eee 
If  our  Government  is  responsible  tn  any  de- 
gree for  the  current  nuolear  arms  raoe. 

■nie  United  States  and  its  aUles  first  un- 
locked the  secret  of  the  atom  during  World 
War  H.  As  a  result,  they  had  a  monopoly  on 
Idhe  moet  destructive  weapon  ever  invented. 
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They  ooOkl  bave  taapiojaA  tbte  mooopoiy  tat 
mUUi  pu»pow.  Tnttwul.  In  tli«  gwnrtMt  gm- 
tura  in  liiatary,  tlM  UnHed  Stwtaa  wad  *to 
•Ulea  offerMl  to  •urrendcr  tlil«  monopoly  to 
IntcRUhttofMd  oontfoi  m  return  for  paoper 
■afeguards. 

Thla  offer  came  before  llie  United  NattoDs 
about  30  y«en  ago.  Bvery  xuttlon  In  tlM  world 
yoted  to  outlAw  these  znaae  deetruotlye 
weapooe  except  Soviet  Bueela  end  tbe  eatel- 
llte  DAtloDe  under  Uve  domlnatloii  oi  lioe- 
ocnr.  In  otiier  word*.  StaUn  and  Stalin  alone 
plunged  tlie  world  Into  the  nuclear  arm* 
race.  Stnoe  then.  In  defiance  of  world  opln- 
loo.  Bed  China  taae  stepped  up  the  pace  by 
yrfwiTig  tiM  nuclear  dub  on  a  masslTe  scale. 

Since  Stalin  made  hla  fateful  decision, 
both  the  tree  world  and  tbe  Oonununlst  na- 
tions hare  expended  hundreds  of  billions  on 
ooatly  annamente  and  the  end  Is  not  in  sl^ht. 
•mis  1m  the  dreadful  burden  which  Ck>nunu- 
nlsm  baa  foroed  up(»i  the  whole  human  race. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


I  Am  ui  AmericaB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 

In  tsz  house  of  representatives 
Wednesday.  November  1, 1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finer  weekly  newspapers  In  the  Midwest, 
tbe  Tuewdl  County  Reporter  In  Wash- 
Inston.  HI.,  recently  printed  a  prlze- 
wlnnlns  essay  submitted  to  the  Freedcan 
Foundation  by  Cmdr.  James  C.  Standlsh, 
VB.  Navy.  The  essay  is  really  a  letter 
or  message  if  you  prefer  to  the  draft 
card  burners,  the  demonstrators,  and  all 
fhe  malcontents  who  have  received  so 
much  undeserved  publicity  in  recent 
weeks.  I  am  under  no  illusion  that  this 
shabby  crew  would  be  persuaded  by  the 
commander's  stirring  comments  but  It 
should  provide  some  ammunition  for  the 
great  majority  of  young  pe<vle  on  col- 
lege campuses  around  the  country  who 
are  t^wosed  to  all  that  the  dropouts  from 
reality  have  been  espousing. 

Undo'  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  editorial  from  the  Tazewell  County 
Reporter  issue  of  October  26, 1967,  In  the 
RscoRs  at  this  point: 

I  Ak  an  Amxbican 
(By  Oomdr.  James  C.  Standlsh,  U.S.  Navy) 

Bum  your  draft  card,  boy.  Join  the  int>- 
test  marchers,  the  teach-ins  and  ban-the- 
bomb  demoiutrators. 

Because  I  am  an  American  111  protect  your 
right  of  free  ex|»«sslon  of  your  Ideas.  But 
how  about  some  help  from  you?  Or  am  I 
asking  too  much  In  expecting  you  to  help 
combat  the  conununlstlc  menace  to  your 
rights  of  free  assembly  and  peaceable  pro- 
teat? 

I  luiderstand  your  fears.  I  felt  them  In  1943 
and  again  In  1963.  I  feel  them  again  today. 
I  wlU  he  afraid  If  I'm  assigned  to  duty  In 
Vietnam  Just  as  I  was  when  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  in  World  War  n  and  to  Korea  In  the 
Korean  War.  However,  If  so  assigned  I  will  go, 
because,  as  corny  as  It  may  sound.  It  Is  my 
duty  to  my  country.  I  wUl  go  In  the  belief 
that  It  wlU  help  prevent  my  children  from 
fighting  the  communists  on  XT.S.  soU  at  some 
later  date;  or  preclude  my  opportunity  for 
the  Ilkee  of  you  to  advocate  surrender  to 
communism  at  some  later  date. 

I  understand  your  Ignorance  of  the  real 
goals  of  eommunlam  since  you  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  a  few  idealistic,  highly  educated 


boobs  wtw  Inhal^  an  unreal  wofld  of  tbeory. 
niey  ehoee  to  Ignore  the  stated  goals  of 
world  eommunls*i_and  ita  oft  demons trm ted 
means  oS  Obtaining  theee  alms  In  ttte  real 
world  that  moeH  of  us  Inhabit.  They,  and 
you,  choose  to  Ifncre  the  lessons  of  history 
no  matter  how  recent  they  may  be. 

I  also  understand  that  you  have  been 
reared  in  an  era  of  parental  permissiveness 
that  breeds  scorn  for  discipline,  law  and 
order.  It  appears  to  be  an  era  that  encourages 
you.  to  disobey  any  rule  that  you  disagree 
with  or  did  not  help  make.  I  recognize  this 
environment  as  tbe  spawning  ground  tot 
your  shallow  excuse  of  refusing  to  participate 
In  the  Vletnameee  War  because  you  did  not 
partidptae  in  tbe  decision  to  flgbt.  Did  you 
participate  in  drawnlg  up  the  BlU  of  Rights? 
The  Constitution?  Did  you  participate  In  the 
I>ast  wars  thlsi  country  fought  against 
tyranny  and  oppression?  "Of  course  not. 
How  old  do  you:  think  I  am?"  you  ask.  Do 
you  then  reject  :your  heritage  as  an  Amer- 
ican resulting  fk'om  these  actions  because 
you  were  not  a  ^rtlclpant?  Do  not  the  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  of  the  country  select  the 
president  and  t|ie  other  representatives  to 
make  the  declsidns  for  the  people?  In  a  de- 
mocracy do  thos^  who  were  Ineligible  to  vote 
or  who  voted  fot  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
forfeit  any  of  t^eir  rights  and  privileges  as 
free  citizens?  Are  they  released  from  any  of 
their  responsibilities  as  citizens? 

Child  that  you  are,  you  want  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  free  olan  but  not  his  responsibili- 
ties. Knowing  ftUl  well  that  In  a  free  so- 
ciety such  as  ours,  there  are,  always  were 
and  always  will  be  parasites  like  you  along 
for  the  free  ride,  I  wlU  stUl  defend  our  free- 
dom as  long  as  I  shall  Uve. 

I  will  protect  our  liberty  despite  your 
shortcomings  as  long  as  I  shall  live.  I  further 
hope  to  Uve  long  enough  to  see  you  learn 
fhe  true  meanings  of  liberty,  freedom  and 
communism,  &ni  then  in  spite  of  your  fears, 
voltinteer  to  serve  your  country.  Only  then, 
ehUd,  will  you  realize  that  freedom  Is  not  a 
ft;pe  ride  but  It  s  secured  and  held  at  great 
eoet. 


Dr.  King's  Brand  of  "Nonvioleace" 

EXTENS  :ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABliAHAM  J.  MULTER 

dr    NKW    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUaB  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesdity.  November  1. 1967 

Mr.  MTTLTEjl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal by  Dr.  MMtin  Luther  King  to  cloee 
down  Washington  with  a  massive  "camp- 
in"  is  deplorable.  Nothing  could  daznge 
the  cause  of  aocial  progress  more  than 
Intimidation  aiid  threats. 

I  trust  he  will  think  better  of  his  sug- 
gestion before  jthe  hotheads  act  on  it. 

The  followng  editorial  concerning 
this  inatter  was  broculcast  1^  station 
WMAL  here  iii  Washington  during  the 
week  of  Octoier  22,  1967,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  t|ie  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues: I 

Db.  Kino's  ^kans  of  "Nonviolencb" 

Dr.  Martin  liither  King  must  have  suf- 
fered a  Blip  of  tie  tongue  when  he  advocated 
camping  thoiiaands  of  peraons  In  Washing- 
ton with  the  avowed  purpose  of  disrupting 
the  city.  Such  a  remark  hardly  upholds  Dr. 
King's  image  as  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner. 

Yet  Dr.  King  solemnly  proclaimed  that  a 
gigantic  "campvin"  may  be  "necessary"  to 
"pressure"  Congrees  Into  passage  of  a  #20 
billion  a  year  antl-pover^  binr  Dr.  King 
wants  this  bill  to  Include  guaranteed  In- 
erane,  guaranteed  Jobs  and  plenty  of  other 
"guarantees." 


We  appreciate  Dri  King's  ocmoem  for  social 
problems,  but  we  d^lore  his  suggested  meth- 
od ot  achieving  hia  goals.  It  takes  a  devious 
twist  of  the  Invagination  to  picture  the  right 
of  peaceful  assembly  extending  to  a  "camp- 
In."  There  is  no  rl^bt  to  "make  sure  a  city 
will  not  function",  as  I^.  King  put  it. 

Dr.  King  should  think  twice.  To  attempt 
to  dictate  to  Oong^vss  what  laws  it  should 
pass,  by  \ise  of  threats  and  intimidation,  la 
to  damage  the  cai^  of  social  upgrading. 


Obscene  Material  Available  to  Cbildrea 


OF  REMARKS 
or 


EXTENSIO:  'T 

I 

HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYUE 


cr  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  <  )P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday}  Noveniber  1, 1967 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Kfr.  Speaker,  many  con- 
stituents have  communicated  with  me 
protesting  the  apparent  lack  of  enforc- 
ing Federal  laws  with  reference  to  the 
mailing  of  obscene  materials. 

Many  letters  concern  the  distribution 
of  the  November  1967  issue  of  Playboy 
magazine.  The  Columbus  Dispatch  on 
October  30,  1967^  ran  a  news  story  en- 
titled "Obscene  Material  Avcdlable  to 
Children:  Survey  Shows  Nudist  Maga- 
zines Near  Schools."  The  Columbus  Dls- 
pat<^  is  to  be  gommended  for  its  dis- 
closure of  the  freedom  of  display  and 
sale  of  obscene  ipaterlals  In  the  city  of 
Columbus. 

There  is  llttla  wonder  that  Juvenile 
delinquency  mounts  year  after  year  when 
publications  of  t^  kind  are  so  readily 
available  to  so  niany  youngsters  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  read. 

Steps  should  oe  taken  to  prohibit  the 
distribution  of  adult  publications  with 
sex  as  their  major  appeal,  such  as  Play- 
boy magazine.     | 

In  Playboy  we  find  pseudoserious  ar- 
ticles with  displays  of  sex  and  nudity 
on  alternate  pages.  Fathers  add  to  the 
problem  by  briiulng  h<Mne  for  children 
to  see  Uiese  fiasny  mixtures  of  philoso- 
phy and  philandering  which  make  mil- 
lions for  their  publishers. 

The  problem  fe,  however,  one  for  ac- 
tion at  every  lefel  of  government.  The 
Federal  Oovemiaent  should  show  the 
way  by  enacting  new  legislation  which 
courts  will  acdept  and  officers  will 
enforce.  i 

I  am  pleased!  to  submit  the  above- 
mentioned  article  from  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  as' 
follows:  I 

Sxntvrr     Shows     Kcdist     Magazines    Nui 

Schools:  Osscxt^E  Material  Available  to 

Children  I 

(By  Oragrdon  Hambrlck) 

Columbus  cltlseps,  including  local  ■chool 
children,  can  flnq  ready  access  to  obecen* 
reading  material,  Aependlng  on  one's  defini- 
tion cft  obscenity.' 

You  can  pay  25  jcents  for  a  magazine  sucb 
as  Intimate,  with  its  front  cover  headlines 
which  promise  much  but  offer  Uttle,  to  »eT- 
eral  doillars  for  nudist  magaslnes  showing 
boys  and  girls  at  play  without  clothes. 

About  the  only  "pornographic"  magazloM 
unavaUable  openl](  are  extremely  various  sex- 
ual activities.        I 

Courts,  IncludlniB  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court, 
are  without  oonseasus  as  to  the  definition  of 
salacious  Ut«tttute,  but  some  local  msgs- 
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sines  probably  would  not  be  considered  good 
borne  reading. 

.  At  a  store  in  the  1100  block  at  N.  Hlgta  St., 
sje  stacks  of  innocent  magszinee  and  ootnlc 
l)ook8  displayed  among  popular  recordings. 

When  a  reporter  entered  the  shop  recently 
tnd  began  browsing,  the  woman  In  charge 
lald.  "The  glrlle  magazines  are  back  here, 
mister." 

Tbe  magazines  are  of  the  Playboy  variety, 
with  pseudo-serious  articles  sandwiched  be- 
tween photos  of  nude  and  8«nl-nude  women, 
usually  In  provocative  pHDeitions. 

The  shop  is  slightly  more  than  a  block 
from  Everett  Jtinlor  High  School,  1170  Dennl- 
•on  Ave. 

Also  nearby  in  a  drug  store  which  has  a 
magazine  stand  containing  the  latest  "nor- 
mal" magazlnee:  Better  Homes  and  Gardens, 
Time,  fashion  pictorials  and  current  teen- 
•ppe&l  publications  about  the  Monkees  and 
tite  BeaUes. 

Next  to  the  innocuous  ones  there  are 
other  magazines  which  appeal  to  the  younger 
let  and  which  carry  teaser  headlines  intended 
to  attract  sexual  attention. 

Tlie  nearest  point  to  their  school  at  which 
BiUtonla  Junior  High  students  may  purchase 
■nut  Is  a  store  in  the  1900  block  of  W.  Moxmd. 

"mere,  in  plain  view  of  the  Interested  pub- 
He,  are  legitimate  magazines,  to  be  found 
next  to  those  such  as  Oonfldentied,  the  flrat 
of  tbe  expK)se  types  which  now  are  abundant. 

Headlines  on  Confidential  scream:  "How 
Wanen  Beatty  Became  Broad-Jumping 
Champ  of  Hollywood,"  and  Inside  are  photos 
«€  the  late  Lenny  Bruce  sitting  naked  on  a 
eommode  and  those  depicting  a  new  jet  set 
parlor  game  called  "kiss  my  tattoo."  The 
tattoos,  of  coiirse,  are  appropriately  placed 
10  as  to  expose  Intimate  parts  of  the  body. 

Students  at  Dominion  Junior  High,  380 
K.  Dominion  Blvd.,  must  walk  several  blocks, 
but  they  can  find  salacious  material  at  a 
H.  High  St.  store. 

Innocuous  teen  magazines  about  the 
Monkees  are  displayed  next  to  expose  types 
which  claim  to  offer  the  inside  dope  on  the 
"Monkees  3  Forbidden  Nights  of  Love." 

Central  High  School,  75  Washington  Blvd., 
and  East  High  School.  ISOO  E.  Broad  St.,  are 
not  particiilarly  near  newstands  offering 
smutty  material.  But  from  those  schools, 
students  may  go  to  the  central  business  area 
for  their  extra  currlcular  reading  require- 
ments. 

For  example,  A.  W.  Spring  St.  store  offer* 
on  Its  open  magazine  racks  run-of-the-mill 
girlie  magazines. 

For  more  titillating  photo  of  blg-btisted 
women,  one  must  ask  the  clerk  at  the  clgaret 
counter  for  copies  of  Jaguar  and  similar 
magazines  which  are  priced  at  about  75  cents 
a  copy. 

Those  ia  the  Union  Station  area  may  stop 
at  a  nearby  store  for  an  appealing  array  of 
linie  publications.  Inside  photos  are  raw  and 
numerous  and,  as  at  other  stores,  ptir- 
chasers  apparenUy  may  be  of  any  age. 

Consumers  at  West  High  School.  170  S. 
FoweU  Ave.,  may  purchase  from  a  nearby 
ehain  grocery  several  magazines  tending  to 
^ipeal  on  a  lower  level  to  teens. 

Students  at  North  High  School.  100  Ar- 
cadia Ave.,  are  but  a  few  blocks  from  High 
8t,  and  the  line  of  amusements  in  that  area. 
Include  an  art  theater. 

The  theater  regularly  shows  «ima  which 
may  attract  those  with  prurient  interests. 

Deepite  the  requirement  posted  In  the 
cashier's  cage  that  one  must  be  18  to  enter, 
at  least  two  boys  who  looked  younger  were 
admitted  recentiy  vrttbout  showing  the 
cashier  evidence  of  their  age. 
^Qna  of  tbe  recent  fllma  shown  at  tbe 
uaatar  told  the  story  of  an  IStb  Oentory 
^  named  Klssey  HIU  who  entertabud  a 
mrdiMluu  of  mux  in  hat  bedioom. 
^j»  a  soone,  Kiaaey  snres  dinner  to  an 
MOW  mas  teasing  him  aU  the  while.  Later. 
*l>*n  Klssey  and  her  paramour  are  in  bed. 


camera  tricks  indicate  the  couple's  sexual 
progress. 

m  another  scene.  Klssey  beats  a  second 
man  wltb  a  whip.  Again,  camera  motion 
Indicates  the  wrlttilng  of  the  excited  couple. 

At  the  theater  concessioB  stand,  aboi^  12 
tlttes  of  nudist  magazines  are  available  for 
prices  ranging  to  SS.  Also  for  sale  are  color 
and  black-and-white  motion  picture  films, 
for  up  to  $35  for  200  feet  of  film. 

If  one  decides  not  to  enter  the  theater,  he 
may  stand,  apparentiy  undisturbed,  in  front 
of  the  theater  and  view  still  scenes  from 
coming  attractions. 

The  stills  show  the  movies  cast  In  various 
poses  and  stages  of  undress. 

In  varying  degrees,  photos  of  at  least  ques- 
tionable value  are  available  locally.  It  begs 
the  question  to  note  that  tastes  differ,  as 
do  standards  for  Judging  such  material. 

Pictures — still  or  motion — of  naked  peo- 
ple are  for  sale  in  Columbus. 


RepobUcan  Mayors  Endorse  War  on 
Poverty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  califoknu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  Noveniber  1, 1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  and  conflict-producing  as- 
pects of  the  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  been  the  re- 
lationships between  local  poverty  of- 
ficials and  local  civc  and  political  of- 
ficials. I  was  greatly  encouraged,  there- 
fore, to  receive  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
signed  by  22  Republican  mayors  from 
Hawaii  to  New  York  City  sent  to  Senator 
Everett  Dibksxn  and  Representative 
Gesalo  K  Fobo  endorsing  the  war  on 
poverty  and  urging  its  expansion.  I  was 
most  pleased,  too,  to  see  the  signature 
of  Mayor  Ronald  R.  James  of  my  own 
hometown,  San  Jose,  Calif.  Mayor  James 
and  the  other  21  Republican  mayors  ad- 
mit the  inevitable  "imperfections  and 
criticisms  from  some  corners"  but  they 
are  confident,  as  am  I,  that  these  dif- 
ficulties can  be  worked  out  and  that  "the 
programs  are  a  positive  force  in  lessen- 
ing social  tensions  in  our  cities." 

I  include  the  entire  telegram  and  the 
names  of  the  22  mayors  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point: 

Telegram  Sent  bt  Matob  Blaisdell,  October 

11.  1967 
Hon.  EvKKBTT  DotKSKN  and  Hon.  OekaU)  R. 

POKO, 

V.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

We,  the  undersigned  Mayors  and  Members 
of  the  Republican  Party  endorse  the  con- 
tinuation or  expansion  of  the  programs  fos- 
tered by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

AU  at  us  are  greatly  concerned  as  we  are 
continually  pushing  forward  those  projects 
in  our  Individual  cities  which  are  aimed  at 
improving  neighborhoods  that  can  be  reha- 
bilitated and  to  also  raise  the  economic,  edu- 
cational, and  social  standing  of  those  cltl- 
sens  who  are  Uvlng  In  poverty.  We  feel  the 
Implementation  of  our  local  programs  as 
sponsored  by  OBO  are  giving  gresft  impetus 
toward  our  goal  and  any  slowing  up  of  such 
ptoffvaaa  will  greatiy  d^ter  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  thus  far. 


We  fully  realize  that  in  any  new  program, 
such  as  the  War  on  Poverty,  there  are  bound 
to  b«  certain  in^>erfecttons  and  erlttdams 
from  some  comars.  But-ln  our  daUy  activities 
of  actually  seeing  these  programs  adminis- 
tered they  are  proving  to  be  successful  and 
getting  the  Job  done.  It  is  our  considered 
opinion  that  the  programs  are  a  positive  force 
In  lessening  social  tensions  in  our  cities.  AU 
of  us  are  confident  they  wiU  continue  to 
Improve  and  are  so  meaningful  as  to  give  our 
less  fortunate  citizens  a  new  hope  In  life. 
You  can  readily  see  people  Involved  and 
active.  Theee  programs  are  realities  and  are 
no  longer  in  tbe  talking  stage.  The  strong 
leadership  provided  by  this  agency  in  ad- 
ministering the  various  projects  has  been 
most  impresalve. 

We  strongly  urge  each  of  you  to  encourage 
members  of  Congress  to  support  the  OEO 
budget  so  that  these  dynamic  and  imagina- 
tive programs  may  be  carried  on  In  a  suocess- 
ful  manner. 

Heal  8.  BlalsdeU,  Honolulu,  Hawaii; 
John  8.  BaUard,  Akron,  Ohio;  J.  D. 
Braman,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Stanley  A. 
Cmlch,  Canton,  Ohio;  Frank  M.  Dulan, 
Utlca,  N.T.;  Dave  HaU,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
James  M.  Hewgley,  Tulsa.  Okla.; 
OrvUle  L.  Hubbard,  Dearborn,  Mich.; 
Floyd  H.  Hyde,  Fresno,  Calif.;  Ronald 
R.  James,  San  Joee,  Calif.;  Erik 
Jonsson,  Dallas,  Tex.;  lAwrence  F. 
Kramer,  Jr.,  Paterson,  N.J.;  Robert  J. 
Lehnhausen,  Peoria,  HI.;  Johh  V. 
Lindsay,  New  York  City,  N.Y.; 
Theodore  R.  McKeldln,  Baltimore,  tIA.; 
John  W.  Potter.  Toledo,  Ohio;  Kenneth 
A.  Schmeid.  Louisville,  Ky.;  A.  V. 
Sorensen,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Edwin  W. 
Wade,  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  George  C. 
Whltmer,  Dee  Moines,  Ibwa;  Charles 
W.  Wright.  Jr.,  Topeka,  Kane.;  Clar- 
ence B.  VoUmer,  Wichita,  Kans. 


The  Hontton  Chronicle  Talks  Sense 
Abont  the  American  Position  in 
Yietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRi€HT 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  November  1, 1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  quote  an  editorial  view  rec«itly 
expessed  by  the  Houston  Chrxmicle.  This 
quotation,  I  believe,  sums  up  in  a  cogent 
way  where  we  stand  in  Vietnam: 

Americans  will  do  well  to  remembn  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  Is  not  the  man  who  stands 
In  the  way  of  a  peace  settlement.  He  is  will- 
ing to  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  If 
Hanoi  will  reciprocate  in  any  way,  and  he  Is 
ready  at  any  time  to  meet  with  Ho  Chi  Minh 
or  some  other  representative  of  the  Hanoi 
government  whenever  Hanoi  is  willing  to 
talk  peace. 

The  onus  for  peace  rests  in  Hanoi, 
not  in  Washington. 

President  Johnson  has  said  time  and 
time  again  that  he  is  ready  to  talk  peace 
any  time,  anywhere.  But,  obvious^,  he 
cannot  negotiate  alone. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  concludes  its 
editorial,  summing  up  the  American 
position,  by  asking: 

What  could  be  mort  reasonable? 

TUa  is  a  good  qputHioD — one  that  all 
Americans  should  seriously  ponder. 
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The  fact  Is  that  the  polldea  of  this 
administration  In  the  Vietnam  sltuntloii 
are  both  reasonable  and  responsible.  But 
there  can  be  no  peace  in  Vietnam  until 
Hanoi  is  ready  to  Join  with  us  in  i>eaceful 
and  honorable  negotiations. 

Until  this  day.  the  war  must  continue. 
And  no  amount  of  criticism  or  protest 
can  alter  this  inescapable  fact. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert,  in 
the  Rbcokd  this  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Houston  Chronicle: 

Wht  Wk  Ask  in  Voetnam 

Why  are  we  In  Vietnam? 

President  Jobnson  answered  tbat  In  bla 
San  Antonio  gpeecn  tbree  weeks  ago: 

"I  am  convinced  tbat  by  seeing  this 
stniggle  through  now,  In  Vietnam,  we  are  re- 
ducing the  chances  of  a  larger  war — perhaps 
a  nuclear  war.  I  would  rather  stand  In  Vlet- 
nana.  In  our  time,  and  by  meeting  tills  dan- 
ger now,  reduce  the  danger  Xor  our  children 
and  grandchildren." 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  explained 
why  last  week: 

"Within  the  next  decade  or  two,  there  will 
be  a  bUllon  Chinese  on  the  mainland,  armed 
with  nuclear  weapons,  with  no  certainty 
about  what  their  attitude  toward  the  rest 
of  Asia  wUl  be. 

"Now  the  free  nations  of  Asia  will  make 
up  it  least  a  billion  people.  They  don't  want 
China  to  overrun  them  on  the  basis  of  a 
doctrine  of  the  world  revolution.  The  mili- 
tancy of  China  has  Isolated  China,  even  with- 
in the  CoixununlBt  world,  but  they  have  not 
drawn  back  from  It.  They  have  reaffirmed 
It  .  .  ." 

And  this  week  the  No.  2  man  in  the  State 
Department,  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  and  the 
No.  3  man,  Walt  V.  Roetow.  added  their  ar- 
guments to  the  current  Vietnam  debate. 

■Hm  issue,  says  Boetow,  Is  "whether  the 
United  States  should  abandon  Its  whole  poet- 
war  foreign  policy  .  .  ." 

And  In  one  of  the  most  Indslve  observa- 
tions of  the  week.  State  Undersecretary 
Kateenbach  said  tbat  much  of  "the  current 
wave  of  uneasiness  over  the  war,  much  of  the 
edglness,  weariness  and  Impatience  really 
stems  from  the  realization  that  easy  altema- 
tlvee  do  not  readily  present  themselves." 

Americans  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  Is  not  the  man  who  stands 
In  the  way  of  a  t>eace  settlement.  He  Is  will- 
ing to  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
If  Hanoi  wUl  reciprocate  In  any  way,  and  he 
Is  ready  at  any  time  to  meet  with  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  or  some  other  representative  of  the 
Hanoi  government  whenever  Hanoi  Is  willing 
to  talk  peace. 

What  could  be  more  reasonable? 


Eastern's  Service  Termed  Inadeqaate  and 
Uaacceptable 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILUAM  0.  COWGER 

OF   KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  1, 1967 

Mr.  CX)WGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Rxcord  an  article 
that  has  appeared  in  the  Aviation  Daily, 
dated  October  31, 1967: 
EAsmtN's  Skhvick  Caixxs  "Inaseqitate  and 
Unacceptablb" 

A  member  of  the  House  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations Committee,  which  has  auth(xlty  over 
the  OAB,  yesterday  blasted  Eastern  Airline's 
■MTTloe  between  LoulsvlUe,  Ky.,  -  and  seven 
other  cities  as  "Inadequate  and  unaccept- 


aMe."  Bep.  Wtham  O.  Oowgw  (B-Zy.)  of 
LouisTllle  said  !he  has  oaUed  th*  pfoUem  to 
the  attention  «C  the  OAB  ehalrmaa  «^^^*^^^«^■ 
Iturphy.  Otb«-  points  menttoned  by  Oowger 
were  Ctndnnatt,  Dallas,  Oetzolt,  Mi««p*ii» 
Pittsburg,  Philadelphia  and  Washington, 
D.C. 

Oowger  said  Eastern  has  "shortchanged" 
Lou&vUle  becaase  of  Its  "monopcdy  situation 
In  the  city."  Hebald  Eastern  has  discontinued 
daUy  nonstop  i  Ights  to  Washington  on  Sun- 
days. Cowger  tireateued  to  solicit  increased 
service  from  ovier  airlines  using  the  Louls- 
vlUe airport. 


.Sfovemher  1,  1967 
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Justice  Department's  "Vohinteer 
Observers" 


EXTENi  ilON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  fJ  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LoinsiANA 
IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  1. 1967 

Mr.  HT^EitT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
moment  the  Department  of  Justice  is  at- 
tempting to  iiitimidate  the  electorate  of 
Louisiana  by '  the  presence  of  so-called 
"volunteer  ob^rvers." 

As  a  result  frf  this  effort,  I  caused  to  be 
published  in  tme  New  Orleans  papers  the 
following  lettqr  which  explsdns  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  open  litter  follows,  as  I  think  all 
ought  to  be  ^ware  of  what  is  happen- 
ing: 

An  Opbn  Lett^  to  Au.  EXbction  Commis- 
bionxss,  fib9t    conoressionai,  district 

Consress  of  tHB  UNrrED  States, 

HOTJ^X  OF  Repressntattves, 
j  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Commisbioness  :  The  Department  of 
Justice,  under  provisions  of  the  so-called  1905 
ClvU  Rights  Voting  Act,  has  directed  several 
Federal  Agencies  to  provide  "volunteer  ob- 
ssrvers"  at  the  {>olIs  on  election  day. 

I  have  challenged  this  procedure  on  the 
basis  that  such  participation  by  Civil  Service 
employees  is  a  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
The  Attorney  general  of  the  United  States 
disagrees  with  me  but  does  admit  tbat  If 
these  so-called  ♦'volunteer  observers"  do  more 
than  merely  look  and  observe,  they  are  then 
In  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act.  In  other  words, 
the  only  thing  these  so-called  "volunteers" 
are  supposed  to  do  without  violating  the 
Hatch  Act  is  to.  look  and  listen.  They  are  not 
supposed  to  Interfere  with  any  voter,  to  assist 
any  voter,  to  teglster  any  voter,  to  violate 
any  State  Law:  they  are  only  to  do  what  the 
U.S.  Attorney  Oeneral  says  they  are  supposed 
to  do.  1 

In  order  tha^  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing, I  ami  quoting  below  from  a  letter 
dated  October  ^,  1967,  received  by  me  from 
Mr.  John  Doar^  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral, 
Civil  Rights  Dltlslon.  The  emphasis  Is  mine 
but  the  language  is  Mr.  Doer's,  In  toto,  and 
notliing  out  of  Context: 

"The  Hatch  Act  forbids  each  federal  officer 
'to  use  his  offiaal  authority  or  influence  for 
the  purpose  of  interfering  toith  an  election  or 
affecting  the  result  thereeof,'  (S  VJS.C.  118i). 
Federal  observers  are  assigned  to  those  par- 
ishes In  wblchi  the  Attorney  Genei-al  finds 
there  is  a  nfed  to  determine  firsthand 
whether  persoqs  entitled  to  vote  are  being 
allowed  to  votat  and  whether  their  votes  are 
being  properly  counted  and  tabulated.  They 
are  present  onlf  as  observers  and  do  not  in- 
terfere uHth  or  ottempt  to  influence  the 
voting  process,  their  function  Is  to  report  to 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  so  that  he  may  exer- 
cise his  resptoasibllltlee  for  enforcing  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  Their  right  so  to  observe 


Is  protected  by  Mder  of  the  tliree-judge  fed- 
■ral  district  court;  In  United  States  v.  Loulst. 
an*.  11  RJtJiJt.  1879  (August  13.  1966).  0/ 
eoiurse,  if  they  misused  their  authority  ani 
engaged  in  partisan  political  activity,  they 
mould  then  violate  the  Hatch  Act  and  action 
would  have  to  be  taken  against  them." 

I  have  publicly  stated  and  repeat  now,  that 
if  any  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act  Is  brought 
to  my  attention  I  wlU  immediately  take  pro- 
ceedings against  these  Individuals.  Therefore, 
I  am  asking  you  (or  your  fuU  cooperation  to 
preserve  the  Integrity  of  our  rights  In  thii 
section  of  the  country.  If  you  observe  any 
one  of  these  individuals  doing  anything  other 
than  listening  and  looking,  as  far  as  the  con- 
duct ot  the  election  Is  concerned,  pleaw 
notify  me  Immediately  and  I  will  take  the 
proper  steps  to  prosecute. 

I  further  direct  your  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  that  the  ob- 
servers will  merely  be  there  to  report  any 
infractions  which  they  observe.  Clearly,  this 
means  they  cannfit  participate  In  any  man- 
ner In  the  conduc  t  of  the  election.  Their  only 
function,  accordl]  ig  to  the  Attorney  General, 
Is  to  report  after  the  fact,  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  decldja  whatever  action  is  con- 
sidered necessaryi 

I  am  accepting  {the  U.S.  Attorney  Generall 
position  but  I  aol  demanding  that  It  be  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter. 

I  am  determlnM  that  the  law  shall  be  en- 
forced without  fear  or  favor  to  anyone,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color  or  creed  and  I  shall 
not  tolerate  the  continued  violation  and 
domination  of  oUr  free  elections  by  federal 
power  and  usvirpatlon. 

I  again  ask  youf  full  cooperation  and  again 
repeat:  If  any  of  these  "volunteer  observera" 
do  anything  more  than  look  and  listen,  pleaae 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 

P.  EDW.  HtBERT. 

If  ember  of  Chngress,  First  Congressional 
District,  Ltuisiana. 


The  Marcfi  on  tlM  Pentagon 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF       " 

HON.  lOE  R.  POOL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesda^,  November  1, 1967 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  on  Tuesday,  October  24, 
ran  two  brilliant  pieces  concerning  the 
recent  march  on  the  Pentagon.  These 
writings  underlifie  the  dangers  of  a  gov- 
ernment permitting  mobs  to  smash  the 
structure  of  law^. 

Robert  Baskin.  chief  of  the  Dallas  News 
Bureau  in  Washington,  exposes  how  the 
marchers  pressiired  and  hoodwinked  the 
Government  Inl^  becoming  their  virtual 
"accomplice". 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  behoove  every 
Member  of  Congress  to  study  these  two 
fine  articles.  I  herewith  submit  them  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
PoRxwABkiNG  Was  Ignored 
(By  Robert  E.  Baskin) 

Waskznoton. — ^The  astonishing  thing 
about  last  weekeifd's  violent  assault  by  mlU- 
tant  peaceniks  o^  the  Pentagon  Is  that  It 
ever  was  aUowed  to  occur  In  the  first  place. 

The  federal  government  had  the  power  to 
prevent  conditions  from  arising  that  would 
permit  these  frenzied  unwashed  dissident! 
from  undertaking  such  an  enterprise.  But  Um 
government,  Influienced  perhaps  by  the  loft- 
line  mtellectuals  pf  the  East,  elected  to  tak* 
the  chance. 


It  was  a  disaster,  all  the  way  aroimd. 

And  the  tragedy  of  It  is  that  the  militants 
bad  given  every  warning  that  they  would  un- 
dertake to  do  just  what  they  did — assault  the 
pentagon  and  try  to  disrupt  its  operations. 

They  were  participants  In  the  negotiations 
vltb  the  Oeneral  Services  Administration, 
vblcb  finally  gave  Its  blessing  to  a  march 
{iwn  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  the  Pentagon, 
(cross  the  Potomac  River  In  Virginia,  and 
there  was  never  any  misunderstanding  about 
vhat  their  intentions  were. 

Despite  this,  the  OSA,  acting  undoubtedly 
with  approval  of  the  White  House,  approved 
the  march  to  the  Pentagon. 

On  Friday,  the  day  before  the  inarch,  it 
was  common  knowledge  In  Washington  that 
t  serious  attempt  would  be  msule  to  break 
into  the  Pentagon — which  was  partially 
achieved — and  tbat  there  was  a  sizable  group 
of  the  thousands  of  demonstrators  headed  for 
the  capital  who  visualized  this  as  their  main 
goal  during  the  weekend. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  In  the  liberal 
press  and  elsewhere  of  the  right  of  citizens  to 
uaemble  and  state  their  dissents  against  gov- 
•mment  policy.  No  one  questions  the  con- 
ftitutional  validity  of  this.  But  there  are 
other  considerations. 

The  gathering  Saturday  morning  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  was  an  orderly  one,  and 
(peakers  could  vent  their  feelings  against  the 
conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Perhaps  they 
went  pretty  far  at  times,  as  when  Mrs.  Dag- 
mar  Wilson  of  the  Women  Strike  for  Peace 
laid  that  the  only  hope  of  peace  would  come 
when  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  was  dead. 
But  words  are  one  thing  and  actions  another. 

If  the  demonstration  had  ended  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  tbat  would  have  been  the 
end  of  it.  Dissent  would  have  been  voiced, 
constitutional  rights  would  have  been  ob- 
served and  the  democrlusy  could  continue  on 
its  way. 

But  this  was  not  enough.  The  demonstra- 
tors demanded  the  right  to  march  on  to  the 
Pentagon — ^peaceably,  some  said;  mllltantly 
and  with  Intent  of  violence,  others  said. 

The  government  acquiesced,  altho\igh  It 
apparently  knew  that  violence  was  probable 
because  it  brought  in  several  thousand  troops 
to  defend  the  Pentagon. 

Why  was  this  done? 

No  one  knows  the  answer,  but  the  damage 
Is  in  front  of  us — the  ugly  pictures  of  the 
clash  before  the  Pentagon's  mall  entrance, 
the  club-swinging  marshals  and  rlfle-bearlng 
troops,  the  mop-headed  zealots  screaming 
obscenities,  the  clusters  of  off-beat  char- 
acters camping  on  the  Pentagon  grounds. 
These  pictures  now  have  been  seen  all  over 
the  world,  and  much  of  the  world  has  prob- 
ably concluded  that  something  Just  short 
of  revolution  Is  occurring  In  the  United 
States. 

It  isn't  true,  of  course.  The  attackers  of 
the  Pentagon  are  a  wild-eyed,  tiny  minority 
which  has  gained  International  notoriety  far 
beyond  its  scope. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  these  mis- 
guided and  vicious  people  had  an  accomplice, 
and  it  was  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  They  had  stated  what  they  Intended 
to  do  and  the  government  gave  them  permis- 
sion to  try  to  do  It. 

It  would  appear  that  the  federal  author- 
ities who  authorized  the  march  are  almost  as 
guilty  as  those  who  attacked  the  Pentagon. 

Why  was  It  allowed  to  happen? 

Belated  Brooding 

It  Is  not  Siirprislng  that  Washington  was, 
as  columnist  James  Reston  described  it,  "a 
sad  and  brooding  city"  Sunday  night.  The 
trouble  was,  he  said,  that  "everybody  seemed 
to  have  lost  In  the  antiwar  siege  of  the 
Pentagon  this  weekend." 

Washington  has  good  reason  to  be  troubled 
*h«n  it  sees  the  national  political  debate 
•iMcendlng  to  the  level  of  a  shoving  match. 
TbM  extremists  of  the  left,  having  failed  to 
jwomirtlah  their  purpose  by  mob  tactics  in 
toe  street,  are  now  beginning  to  talk  pri- 


vately of  plans  to  go  over  to  wliat  Reston 
calls  "clandestine  acts  of  violence." 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  aspects  at 
the  situation,  no  doubt,  la  the  knowledge 
that  Washington  has.  In  large  part,  tetnight 
these  troubles  on  Itself.  The  Eastern  estab- 
lishment once  cheered  on  those  tislng  tactics 
tl»t  iiave  now  been  turned  against  It. 

The  downward  spiral  of  politically  moti- 
vated lawlessness  from  civil  disobedience  to 
Insurrection  and  sabotage  was  predlctaMe— 
and  It  was  predicted.  History  is  replete  with 
cases  In  which  societies  have  destroyed 
themselves  by  allowing  mobs  to  smash  the 
structure  of  laws. 

Unfortunately,  these  tactics  were  initially 
used  by  those  whom  the  liberals  of  the  estab- 
lishment idealized  and  against  officials  who 
appeared  to  fit  the  Ut>erals'  most  cordially 
bated  stereotypes  of  Southern  segregation- 
ists. And  80,  the  establisiunent,  with  all  of 
Its  vast  power  to  Influence  public  opinion, 
praised  the  tactics  as  well  as  the  integration 
cause  in  whose  name  they  were  used.  Since 
the  miUal  targets  of  civil  disobedffence  were 
white  supremacists,  the  establishment  i^>- 
proved  the  flouting  of  laws — after  aU.  Its 
spokesmen  rationalized,  the  lawlessness  Is 
committed  in  a  good  cause. 

When  alarmed  Americans  warned  that  the 
developing  trend  was  encouraging  zealots  to 
place  themselves  above  the  law  and  to  sub- 
stitute force  for  the  democratic  process,  the 
establishment  shrugged  oS  these  warnings 
as  last-ditch  attempts  to  save  white  su- 
premacy. The  leaders  and  opinion  makers 
of  the  establishment  rushed  to  identify 
themselves  with  their  "fellow  revolution- 
aries," the  militant  heroes  who  supposedly 
placed  principle  above  the  prosaic  require- 
ment to  obey  the  law. 

The  establlshmentarlans  now  brood  over 
the  fact  that  the  most  violent  and  irrespon- 
sible factions  have  taken  over  the  leadership 
of  the  movements  that  grow  steadily  more 
destructive  of  dvU  and  poUUcal  rl^ts.  Tet 
is  this  not  the  natural  progression  of  any 
movement  that  seeks  power  through  the  use 
of  Illegal  force? 

The  disillusioned  ones  once  believed  that, 
in  encouragliLg  use  of  political  lawbreaklng, 
they  were  helpmg  to  further  the  goals  of  clvU 
rights  and  free  speech.  Now,  too  late,  they 
are  discovering  ttuit  they  were  actually 
furttierlng  the  corrosive  concept  ttwt  the 
end  Justifies  any  means. 


Pfc.  C.  R.  Gentry  Is  KUled  in  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARTUUfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  1, 1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marylsmd.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Charles  R.  Gentry,  a  soldier  from 
Maryland,  was  recently  killed  In  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of 
this  young  man  and  to  honor  his  mem- 
ory by  including  the  following  article  in 
the  Record: 
Pfc.  C.  R.  Gentry  Is  Knxs>  in  War — Tooth, 

19,  From  Bowman's  AoDrnoN  Joined  in 

1966 

Cdmbebland,  October  31. — A  19-yeai'-old 
Army  private  first  class  from  Bowman^  Ad- 
dition, a  village  Just  outside  Cumberland, 
was  killed  In  Vietnam  Stutday,  the  Defense 
Department  reported  today. 

He  was  Pfc.  Charles  R.  Gentry,  son  of  Mrs. 
tlary  H.  Gentry  and  the  late  James  H. 
Gentry. 

The  young  soldier  had  been  In  Vietnam 
since  August.  He  had  enlisted  In  August, 
1966.  Private  Gentry  was  bom  In  Cumber- 


land and  attended  Fort  RIU  Hi^  ScbooL  He 
belonged  to  tbe  First  Churcli  oC  God  in 
Cumberland. 

Besides  his  mother,  he  Is  survived  by  two 
btx>thers,  Ronald  and  Harry  Gentry,  and  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Telva  Lagratta,  all  ot  Bowman's 
Addition. 


An  Unfinished  Letter  Froa  Vietnnai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  ITTT 

OF   CAlXrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  November  1,1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  finest  young  men  of  the 
Nation  are  daily  being  exposed  to  sud-  * 
den  death  and  injury  in  'Vietnam.  It  haa 
almost  become  trite  to  hope  that  they 
will  not  have  died  in  vain. 

When  one  considers  the  peaceniks,  the 
hippies,  the  hopheads  and  the  other  riff- 
raff of  the  Nation  who  not  only  evside 
miUtary  service  by  their  undesirabiUty, 
but  continue  to  bring  disgrace  upon  our 
land  while  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  there  is  no  honor  too  great  to 
bestow  upon  those  who  have  contributed 
their  most  prized  possession. 

One  of  these  w^  Tom  Durbin,  who 
lived  with  his  family  in  Escondido,  Calif., 
in  my  congressional  district.  Tom  died 
by  a  sniper's  bullet  on  September  21, 
1967,  with  a  partially  written  letter  to 
his  folks,  dated  the  day  before,  never  to 
be  completed. 

Tom  wanted  to  be  a  veterinarian,  but 
God  willed  otherwise.  So  friends  of  Tom 
have  established  the  Thomas  P.  Durbin 
Scholarship  Memorial  Fund  to  assist 
others  to  carry  on  such  woik  for  him. 
Contributions  may  be  made  to  the  fund 
through  the  Escondido  National  Bank  at 
261  West  Ohio  Avenue,  Econdido,  Calif. 
Bfr.  Speaker,  I  include  Tom's  last,  un- 
finished letter  hereafter  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

Sb>tcmber  20,  1967. 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad:  I've  finally  got  a  min- 
ute to  write.  Ill  try  to  bring  you  up  on 
what's  happening  here.  I  can't  even  remem- 
ber when  I  last  wrote  so  I  might  repeat  some 
news.  So  far  I've  received  two  letters  from 
you.  I  would  like  to  get  more  but  can  imagine 
what's  going  on  at  home.  Nevertheless,  our 
problems  that  we  have  at  home  are  nothing, 
and  I  mean  nothing,  compared  to  our  prob- 
lems and  the  people's  problems  here.  I  Just 
cant  describe  In  writing  what  really  goes 
on  In  this  war.  You  might  wonder  If  I've 
done  any  shooting  or  kUllng  here.  There  are 
V.C.  snipers  everywhere  and  I've  done  my 
share  already.  That's  all  I  can  say  about 
that. 

I  don't  know  If  I've  told  you  this  before 
but  the  first  day  in  tbe  field  I  won  my  CJ.B. 
(Oom.bat  Infantry  Badge).  Tou  get  a  CJ3. 
if  the  enemy  fires  at  you.  Don't  worry  I  didn't 
get  lilt  and  I'm  stUl  C^,  at  the  present 
anyway. 

I'm  writing  this  lettM'  on  top  of  a  rocky 
hlU  called  "283."  This  Is  where  my  plaUxHi 
^>ent  the  night.  This  morning  S  of  tbe  4 
squads  In  the  platoon  went  to  the  base  of  tha 
hill  to  Join  the  rest  of  the  Company  and  get 
resuppUed.  My  squad  was  left  here  as  sort 
of  a  lockout  and  a  security  element.  This  Is 
why  I  have  a  chance  to  write. 

Every  day  I  witness  Jet  air  strikes  and  ar- 
tillery barrages.  Our  Company  wUl  be  out 
In  the  field  untU  tb*  25th  of  this  month 
at  which  time  our  whole  1st  /14tb  INF  bat- 
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teU(m  win  move  from  HIU  M  to  Doe  Flko. 
I  waa  tbere  for  on*  week  wben  I  flict  gOt  here. 
Four  days  ago  a  close  friend  of  mine  got 
kUled  by  a  V.O.  booby  tr^  Just  ouMde  tlie 
perimeter  at  Doe  Pho.  AnotlMr  budity  wae 
woumded.  I  think  He'a  back  in  tbe  States  by 
now.  Our  wbde  battalion  has  been  out  bore 
In  the  field  for  the  past  alx  d&ya.  We've  killed 
about  10-11  V.C.  snlpov  already.  We  oould 
double^or  even  triple  that  figure  but  most  of 
the  snipers  get  away  before  we  can  g;et  to 
them  and  hide  in  vast  tunnel  complexes. 
We  haw  blown  about  thirty  tunnels  In  the 
last  few  days.  These  tunnels  are  amazing. 
Some  of  them  In  solid  rock.  Must  have  taken 
many  years  to  complete  them. 

I've  just  been  given  the  Job  of  R.T.O. 
(Radio  Telqtbone  Operator)  for  the  Platoon. 
I'll  probably  be  on  R.T.O.  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  so  I  oan  learn  Company  procedure. 
They  plan  to  make  me  a  fire-team  leader 
and  then  possibly  squad  leader.  If  I  make 
squad  leader  that  would  automatically  make 
me  an  B-6  sergeant.  Only  time  will  teU.  111 
make  K~4  by  November  anyway. 

I'm  sxire  you're  wondering  what  happened 
to  your  money  order.  Well  hold  on  because 
I  havent  forgotten.  It's  Just  that  It's  very 
hard  to  get  one  here.  The  earliest  I  can  get 
one  now  Is  In  Doc  Pho  (Duek  Poe) .  I've  got 
the  money  but  Just  can't  get  to  the  Poet 
Office  to  get  an  oider.  I've  made  up  a  list  of 
things  I  want  and  need.  There  Is  one  thing. 
you've  got  to  realize  before  you  send  any- 
thing over  here.  Everything  I  own  here  Is  on 
my  back  In  my  rucksack.  Fvc  had  to  throw  a 
lot  at  things  away.  All  I  carry  besides  food 
and  water  Is  my  stationery  and  a  picture 
portfolio.  That's  It.  Of  course,  there's  my 
poDoho  and  poncho  liner,  radio  (2fl#  ) ,  extra 
battery  (5>^  # ) ,  long  antennn  (3# ) ,  air  m&t- 
te««B,  and  weapon  cleaning  eqvflpaaent.  There 
is  no  place  to  store  anything.  Bvery  time  we 
come  In  off  tbe  field  to  bcue  camp  to  rest  fOr 
a  eouple  of  days  we  stay  in  different  tents. 
So.  tf  a  guy  leaves  anything  belilnd  thinking 
he  can  pick  It  up  later,  be  might  as  well  kiss 
It  goo<t-bye,  because  someone  will  take  It 
when  they  move  In.  Tlie  only  good  thing 
about  base  camp  Is  you  dont  have  to  worry 
about  snipers  and  It's  a  place  where  you  can 
buy  something  cold  to  drink.  That's  all  I 

AH  my  ctrlllan  clothea  and  other  personal 
Items  are  In  a  duffle  bag  In  PUeku.  I  can  get 
to  them  only  when  I  go  on  R&R  in  late  De- 
cember or  early  January.  Plleku  Is  about  300 
mllee  south  of  here.  Right  now,  I'm  about 
49-frl  miles  f^om  the  Marines  at  the  DMZ. 
So  you  can  image  how  far  North  I  am.  Be- 
fore we  came  out  to  the  field,  we  were  at  a 
place  called  Tam  Ky  (Tom  Key) .  Before  that, 
we  were  at  HIU  64  near  Chu  Lai  (Chew  Lye) . 
You  should  buy  a  map  of  Viet  Nam  and  mark 
the  ^>ots  where  I  am.  You  could  get  a  better 
picture  then  of  where  I  am  and  how  we  move. 
Like  I  said  before,  well  be  In  Due  Pho  by 
the  25th. 

Now  the  list: 

1.  Kool  Aid — presweetened — any  fiavor, 
•end  a  eouple  of  packs  in  each  letter,  tool 

a.  Powder  Milk  or  Coffee  Mate. 

3.  Plastic  bags — all  sizes  and  as  many  as 
you  can  send.  (Everything  gets  real  wet  with- 
out them.) 

4.  SmaU  cans  of  fruit  (peaches,  pears,  apri- 
cots, plums)  one  serving  size  (111  carry  as 
many  as  ypu  send) .  Tlie  C-Ratlona  we  get  in 
tbe  field  get  "old"  fast  so  I  like  lots  of  canned 
fruit  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  same 
thing  every  day.  The  PX  here  has  a  very  poor 
assortment  of  food  stuffs  so  that  Is  why  I 
want  you  to  send  me  mostly  food. 

5.  Tea  bags  (no  coffee  please)  or  a  Jar  <tf 
Instant  tea. 

8.  A  idasUc  bag  of  that  "Dutch  Treat- 
chocolate  mix  (Just  add  water) . 

7.  Beef  bullion  cubes  (one  jar.  small  size) . 

8.  An  assortment  of  cbeese»  (The  kind  Dad 
likes).  You  have  to  be  real  careful  on  what 
kind  of  food  yon  send  because  the  packages 
usually  take  three  weeks.  With  Christmas 
comlnc  vp  tt  wlU  take  much  langar.  So  If 


jtm  pUn  to  aenfi  a  Chrlstnaas  package  send  It 
extra  early.  LUto  1st  November. 

9.  AH  I  wantfiK'  Christmas  Is  a  black  face, 
waterproof,  luaUnoue  dial,  sklndlver  watch. 
You  can  buy  them  at  Sears  for  $13JMS.  I  think 
Tlmex  has  thea  but  you  have  to  order  them 
special.  Tlmex  one's  sells  for  about  $18-17. 
I  would  buy  It  In  the  PX  here  but  they  don't 
sell  them.  Both  tlie  watches  I  have  now  leak 
In  the  dam  monsoon  rain. 

10.  One  Jar  o|  red  mustache  wax.  I've  got  a 
real  good  "stache"  going  now  and  need  some 
wax  to  curl  th<i  ends. 

11.  Saint  Cl^topher  medal  with  chain 
(heavy  duty) .    ] 

12.  Also  for  G^irlstmas,  I  or  2  avocados. 

13.  This  nextrequeet  might  be  the  hardest 
to  get  so  don't  worry  If  you  can't  get  it.  You 
know  the  small  little  packages  of  catsup  and 
mustard  you  gft  at  the  hamburger  stand? 
Ask  Kathy  or  liaureen.  they  know  what  I'm 
talking  about.  Bave  the  two  girls  save  all  of 
them  they  can;  A  Jar  would  be  much  too 
heavy.  | 

14.  Packages  of  dehydrated  soup  Llpton  or 
Knoor  (chicken  noodle,  onion,  vegetable, 
mushroom)  Just  the  good  kind. 

Don't  worry  about  sending  too  much  of 
anything  became  I'U  carry  all  of  It.  I  just 
won't  carry  my  ^gular  amount  of  C-Ratlons. 
All  C-Ratlons  oeme  In  cans,  so  any  that  I  can 
"dump  off"  wobld  be  a  reUef. 

(Hand-written  by  Tom  Durbln,  but  un- 
signed, awaiting  completion.) 
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nam:  "One  of  the  highest  prises  paid  for  th« 
war  In  Vietnam  has  been  the  lack  ot  atten- 
Uon  given  in  the  Vnlted  States  foreign  policy 
to  the  pressing  deeds  for  changes  in  other 
areas  ot  the  wolld,"  the  statement  say* 
"Along  with  othetf ,  Europe  and  her  i>roblemi 
have  been  placed  wn  the  back  bxu-ner." 

The  Republlcane  who  Joined  In  the  state- 
ment  Include  several  who  are  trying  to 
broaden  their  party's  international  outlook 
and  to  give  It  a  sense  of  Initiative  in  Euxc^ 
which  is  lacking  In  the  present  Democratic 
Administration.  The  group  Includes  Repre- 
sentatives Plndley  (HI.),  rtellnghuysen 
(NJ.),  Morse  (Mass.),  Oonte  (Mass.),  Reld 
(N.Y.),  Schwengel  (Iowa),  Taft  (Ohio)  and 
It  Is  pleasant  to  note,  the  three  Maryland 
Republicans — Con^essmen  Mathlas,  Morton 
and  Oude.  i 

As  the  statemezi|t  points  out,  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  ftiture  shape  and  policy  of 
NATO  are  to  be  tonsldered  at  the  meeting 
of  the  NATO  coencU  of  ministers  in  De- 
cember. The  council  should  be  looking  for 
new  approaches  to  Bast-West  trade,  the  Ger- 
man problem,  nuclear  armament,  aid  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries  and  to  economic 
and  political  relations.  The  House  Republi- 
cans' statement  stresses  the  Importance  of 
forward  steps  In  these  fields.  Their  sugges- 
tions, as  well  a  tbelr  criticisms,  should  help 
to  stimulate  the  pemocratlc  Administration 
to  widen  Its  own: field  of  thought  and  dis- 
cussion. 


A  N4  ir  Look  at  NATO 

EXTENaON  OP  REMARKS 

I  OP 


\ 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WednesOay.  November  1, 1967 

Mr.  MATISAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  I  presented  to  the 
House,  on  behilf  of  20  of  our  eolleagnes 
and  myself,  a  number  of  rectmimenda- 
tlons  for  a  revitalization  of  NATO  and 
our  policies  tdward  Europe.  Tliese  sug- 
gestions were  liased  on  an  intensive  study 
of  the  current  situation  and  prospects 
for  NATO,  which  was  spurred  both  by 
the  impending  NATO  council  of  min- 
isters meeting,  and  by  the  obvious  need 
for  far  more  emphasis  on  European 
affairs  in  the  overall  framework  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

A  thoughtful  editorial  In  the  Baltimore 
Sun  for  Tuesdaiy,  October  31,  summarized 
the  main  points  of  our  report  and  recom- 
mendatl(His,  aad  called  on  the  adminis- 
tration "to  widen  its  own  field  of  thought 
and  discussionf'  in  regard  to  Europe.  I 
would  like  to  icall  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  thiB  Congress,  and  include  It 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

LOQKINO  AT  EntOPK 

Twenty-one  Sepublican  members  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  have  Joined  in  urg- 
ing their  fellow  citizens  to  look  at  Europe 
and  think  aboilt  the  United  States  policy 
with  respect  to  Eur(^)e  and  NATO.  Their 
paper  is  made  i|p  of  a  perceptive  summary 
ot  the  shortoo(«lngs  of  the  United  States 
policy  in  this  aria  and  of  a  series  of  sugges- 
tions looking  toward  a  revltallzatlon  of  NATO 
with  emphasis  on  political  and  economic  mat- 
ters. 

Two  points  akand  out  In  tbelr  critical 
study.  One  is  tbe  United  States  tendency— 
both  in  public  and  private,  as  they  say — to 
"Imply  that  all  «f  NATO's  problems  are  the 
result  of  Ptanoe  and  General  de  Oavdle." 
The  other  Is  otr  jHeoocqpatlon  with  Vlet- 


Tbe  Facts  on  t^  Aato  Smof  Problem 
EXTENSI6n  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  UON^L  VAN  DEERLIN 

<Mr  ICALXFORfllA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  1, 1967 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  on  Thursday  will  debate  and  un- 
doubtedly pass  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967.  At  Issue  Ifi  the  so-called  Dingell 
amendment,  which  would  take  away 
California's  right  to  regulate  auto  smog 
control  devices  fi>r  the  health  and  safety 
of  her  own  pec4>lf . 

Eric  P.  Orant,  executive  officer  of  the 
California  State  Motor  Vehicle  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board,  has  prepared  an  in- 
formative fact  sheet.  In  questlon-and- 
answer  form,  aoout  the  critical  motor 
vehicle  smog  problem  In  California  and 
the  measures  the  State  has  already  taken 
to  keep  at  least  some  of  this  poison  out  of 
the  air.  T 

I  believe  all  Members  will  want  to  ex- 
amine the  fact  elieet  before  this  impor- 
tant debate,  so  I  am  including  it  at  this 
point  in  the  RzooRn  as  an  extension  of 
my  own  remarks: 

QUXSnONS  AND  ANpWXBS  IK  RELATION  TO  THX 

1967  An  QuAUTT  Aor 

BA^GBOTTNb 

The  air  quaUty  ict  Is  the  result  of  exten- 
sive hearings  by  Senator  Muskie's  subcom- 
mittee on  air  and  ^ter  pollution. 

These  hearings  *rere  held  throughout  the 
United  States,  Including  a  two-day  session 
In  California.  |     . 

The  resulting  act  provided  that  Callfomis 
would  be  permitted  to  establish  a  vehicle 
emission  program  which  would  satisfy  our 
needs.  It  was  not  restricted  by  federal  au- 
thority. The  provision  p(rovldlng  for  this  hai 
become  known  as  ttie  Murphy  amendment. 

Representative  D|ngeII  of  Dearborn,  Michi- 
gan, In  tbe  House  Oofnmerce  Committee  re- 
versed tbe  Senate's  position  and  put  in  what 
la  known  as  the  plngeU  amendment.  Tlu 
OtngeU  Mnenrtment  prevents  the  State  of 
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CaHfomla  from  having  Its  own  program  for 
DOtor  vehicles.  Only  when  the  Secretary  of 
gaaltb.  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  satisfied 
fdst  California  needs  controls  stronger  than 
^t  federal  program  would  be  federal  ad- 
gidUtratlve  organization  provide  for  a  dif- 
ftrant  rule. 

Tbe  following  are  brief  questions  and  an- 
gucn  In  conjunction  with  this  legislation : 

Question:  Why  te  the  Murj^y  amendment 
DMded? 

Aiwwer:  Photochemical  smog  Is  caused  by 
obumed  gasoline.  Only  by  strict  i4>pllcatlon 
(^  regulations  to  motor  vehicles  can  It  be 
totnd. 

Qoeetlon:  What  is  the  DlngeU  amendment? 

Aiwwer:  The  DingeU  amendment  precludes 
^  State  of  California  from  any  activity  on 
MV  vehicles  In  rriatlon  to  emission  control. 

Qoestlon :  Who  has  the  responsibility  under 
ttsDlhgell  amendment? 

Answer:  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Bduca- 
IHb,  and  Welfare  only  may  deal  with  the 
iMnufacturers . 

QHMstlon:  What  difference  does  this  make? 

Answer:  California's  program,  established 
■rran  years  ago,  places  primary  responslbil- 
tty  OB  the  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles. 

Question:  Why  should  tbe  manufact\u«r 
bitktfd  responsible? 

Answer:  California's  program  required  that 
Mnission  control  systems  with  normal  service 
peifomi  satisfactorily  for  the  life  of  the 
Tcblele. 

Qnestlon:  Who  would  be  responsible  for 
lagsl  enforcement  tinder  the  Dingell  amend- 
ment? 

Answer:  The  state  would  have  no  recourse 
bnt  to  enforce  performance  requirements 
iplnst  the  motorist. 

Question:  What  would  It  be  under  the 
Ifmphy  amendment? 

Answer:  Under  the  Miu^y  amendment 
tks  manufacturers  and  the  motorist  and  the 
MTTloe  Industry  are  aU  reeponstble.  If  oOl- 
dal  tests  reveal  failure  of  satisfactory  per- 
fannance  with  normal  service  (random 
nmple  tests),  the  manufacturer  must  Im- 
prove the  ability  of  tbe  system. 

Question:  How  well  do  the  systems  work? 

Answer:  Crankcase  systems  are  100%  ef- 
fective. Exhaust  systems  control  two-thirds 
of  the  emissions  from  the  vehicles. 

Quastlon:  Are  stricter  standards  and  re- 
quirements necessary? 

Answer:  Yes.  Every  authority  In  state  and 
local  government  agrees  that  essentially  total 
eontCQl  Is  needed  in  California. 

Question:  wm  stricter  California  stand- 
ards Impose  a  hardship  on  the  automobUe 
Industry? 

Answer:  To  some  extent,  yes,  since  they 
win  have  to  build  a  different  vehicle  for 
CsUfomla  motorists.  However,  they  have  been 
doing  this  and  the  California  motorist  has 
been  paying  for  it  since  1960. 

Question:  Would  it  cost  the  motorUts  In 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  if  California 
luul  a  different  standard? 

Answer:  Of  course,  no  one  knows  how  the 
satomoblle  industry  accounts  for  its  prices, 
but  it  would  certainly  appear  that  different 
▼shlde  equipment  In  CaUf  omia  would  be  like 
sny  other  extra  and  would  be  Included  on 
the  window  list  price. 

Question:  What  Is  to  prevent  California 
town  setting  imreallstlc  goals? 

Answer:  CalUomla  has.  In  Its  seven-year 
Pfogram.  never  acted  capriciously.  The 
wilfomia  authorities  have  consistently  rec- 
opilMd  both  the  needs  for  air  pollution  con- 
w>l  and  the  scientific  engineering  produc- 
wm  capacity  to  provide  It. 

Question:  How  much  will  this  cost? 

*''«*«»■:  At  present,  systems  are  costing 
wound  125  per  vehicle  average,  some  higher, 
"•ne  lower.  Savings  are,  however,  generated 
w  the  motorist  due  to  Improved  combustion 
*»<1  increased  mileage. 

QuesUon:  What  U  the  direct  effect  now  on 
™Wate  of  California  If  the  Dingell  amend- 
■■*  were  passed? 

^■••r:  PiTit,    present   assembly    quality 


control  requirements  Imposed  by  Callfomla 
on  new  vehicles  sold  in  the  state  would  be 
nullified.  Second,  1969  large  trucks  and  bueee 
are  covered  by  state  requirements.  Iliere  Is 
no  KtTniiar  federal  requirement.  Third,  1970 
gasoline-powered  vehicles  by  California  law 
must  both  reduce  exhaust  emissions  and  con- 
trol evaporation  losses.  Fourth, 'dlesel  stand- 
ards for  smoke  and  odor  established  by  the 
State  of  California  would  alao  be  null  and 
void. 

Note. — ^AU  of  the  above  could  apply  In 
California  only  IF  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  his  judgment  felt 
it  was  necessary. 

Question:  Why  is  this  program  necessary 
In  Callfomla? 

Answer:  First,  we  have  a  terrible  smog 
problem  that  must  be  resolved.  Second,  vehi- 
cle emissions  are  the  principal  cause  of  air 
pollution.  Third,  10%  of  the  total  fuel  pur- 
chased in  the  State  of  Callfomla  goes  off  Into 
the  air  on  uncontroUed  vehicles.  This  would 
be  more  than  2  million  gallons  a  day.  The 
vehicles  can  be  controlled,  tbe  industry  has 
said  they  wiU  control  them — but  only  If  we 
force  them  Into  It  will  this  be  done. 


Progress  ob  the  Smog  Front 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  In  the  Puller- 
ton,  Calif.,  News  Tribune  of  October  3, 
1967. 

This  editorial  points  out  that  S.  780, 
as  approved  by  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  affords 
adequate  protection  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  California. 

The  editorial  states  that,  under  this 
legislation,  "California  should  bave  no 
difficulty  in  proving  its  case  to  the  Secre- 
tary" for  more  stringent  or  for  additional 
standards  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State 
of  California. 

Fullerton,  Calif.,  is  In  the  Los  Angeles 
vicinity  and  shares  that  area's  air  pollu- 
tion problems. 

Tlie  editorial  foUows: 

Progress  on  Smoc  Front 
We  do  not  agree  that  the  Smog  Control 
Program  approved  by  the  House  Conmierce 
Committee  Is  necessarUy  bad  because  It 
modified  California's  option  of  imposing  more 
stringent  measures  than  would  be  obligatory 
in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  Senate  version  had  excluded  Callfomla 
from  federal  preemption  of  the  field.  The 
House  Conunerce  Conunlttee  left  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  the 
decision  as  to  whether  this  state  should  in- 
voke tougher  motor  vehicle  standards  than 
those  applying  nationwide. 

Callfomla  should  have  no  dUBctilty  in 
proving  its  case  to  the  Secretary.  There  are 
more  automobiles  In  this  state  than  there 
are  people  In  all  but  tliree  of  the  50  states  of 
the  Union.  California's  auto  registrations 
totaled  10.3  million  last  year  and  are  expected 
to  reach  10.7  million  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Only  Callfomla  itself,  plus  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  had  more  people  than  that  In 
the  1960  census,  nilnots,  Ohio  and  Texas 
came  close,  but  all  other  states  were  well 
behind  tbe  California  auto  figure  4n  numbers 
of  people. 

California's  lead  In  auto  registration  Is 
considerably  greater  than  its  lead  In  popula- 


tion. New  Tork  ranks  a  distant  second  with 
6.3  mUlion  cars.  Texas  has  5.7  million.  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  have  62  million  each. 

While  It  might  be  better  to  have  the  au- 
thority with  no  strings  attached,  no  formali- 
ties to  observe,  we  cannot  conceive  of  a 
Cabinet  Officer's  rejecting  an  urgent  and 
well-documented  appeal  from  the  nation's 
most  populous  state,  with  the  second  largest 
delegation  in  Congress  and  representing  so 
significant  an  infiuence  upon  a  Presidential 
election. 

By  going  along  with  the  Senate,  essentially, 
the  House  Conunerce  Committee  has  assured 
passage  of  the  moet  far-reaching  air  pollu- 
tion control  legislation  yet  proposed.  States 
wUl  be  required  to  establish  and  enforce 
regional  clean-air  programs  or  have  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent  do  it  for  them.  The  Health- 
Welfare  Secretary  will  have  the  power  to  seek 
court  Injunctions  to  shut  down  industrial 
sources  of  pollution  and  halt  traffic  when 
there  Is  "an  Imminent  and  substantial" 
danger  to  health.  Funds  will  be  granted  the 
states  for  inspection  ot  motor  vehicle  poUu- 
tion  control  devices.  And  indepth  studies  of 
the  composition  of  smog.  Its  sources  and 
more  sophisticated  mesms  of  overcoming  it 
wlU  be  financed. 

The  plus  factors  of  the  House  bill  far  out- 
weigh the  minus  represented  by  indirect, 
rather  than  direct,  authority  for  California  to 
set  its  own  standards. 


Letter  From  Vietiuai 
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Mr.  DUNCAN.  Bir.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day received  a  letter  from  a  brave  pa- 
triotic young  corporal  now  servlns  in  the 
battlefields  of  Vletiuun.  It  is  a  heartfelt 
letter  wliich  I  would  like  to  share  with 
others  by  placing  it  in  the  Record.  I  want 
others  to  know  of  his  inquiry,  his  love  for 
his  country,  his  respect  for  mankind,  his 
fight  for  peace,  and  his  own  search  for. 
the  answer  to  "why?" 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

South  Vietnaic. 

Mk.  Dttmcam:  I  am  Just  one  man  In  thou- 
sands that  are  fighting  in  Viet  Nam.  I  am  old 
etvough  to  drink,  vote,  and  fight  in  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

I  have  been  a  resident  in  Knoxvllle,  Ten- 
nessee, tor  15  years.  I  have  been  brought  up 
in  life  as  an  American  citizen.  I  have  been 
away  from  politics  at  home  for  two  and  one- 
half  years,  and  I  cannot  vote  properly  with- 
out knowing  the  candidates  and  their  poli- 
cies. 

But  I  feel  that  maybe  my  questions  can  be 
answered  by  a'man  such  as  you.  If  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  cannot  answer  these 
questions  then  I  know  not  where  an  answer 
can  be  found.  You  represent  what  I  am  fight- 
ing for.  Can  you  answer  these  words? 

The  time  has  come  for  words  of  wrath  to 
be  unleashed.  While  I  Alt  and  read  news- 
paper articles  And  letters  from  home  telling 
me  of  protest  marches,  anti-war  demonstra- 
tions, and  draft  card  burning,  men  all  around 
me  are  dying. 

Whv  are  these  men  dying?  The  answer,  aa 
both^rf  us  know.  Is  simple.  To  help  Ixing 
tbe  freedcons  and  privileges  o<  a  damoerado 
way  of  life  to  thoee  people  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  'iT"<itr  the  Cotnmunkrt  ag8raa» 
slon. 

I  seek  the  answers  to  the  queatlcais  of  why 
the  Nation's  Capital  had  to  be  closed  for  three 
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days,  wby  tb«ae  ao-called  American  citizens 
are  allowed  to  run  amuck  In  our  country  de- 
stroying the  morale  of  our  treedom  lighten, 
why  do  we  discover  medical  supplies  from  or- 
ganizations In  the  United  States  of  America 
In  the  bands  of  the  North  Vietnamese  army? 


quality  of  siich  personnel  now  In  New 
Mexico,  or  vUllng  to  locate  there,  will 
keep  the  United  States  In  the  lead. 
Senator  MbmoTA's  speech  follows: 


pv. 
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makes  It  an  Idtal  location  for  testing  ow 
most  advanced  missile  systems. 

White  Sands  liClsslle  Range  has  been  ae- 
tlve  In  testing  techniques  and  hardware  ap- 
pUcable  to  the  Antl-Balllstlc  MlssUe  Defeoi* 


me  xiaiioa  oi  tne  norui  vieuuuneae  armjj  It  Is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  return  to     'v__+__.     D«^«„4.  «_« J ..   _,  ""^ 

There  are  many  men  who  would  like  to     White  Sands.and  be  with  you  on  the  oc-     !!!^ ^°J»A'"'?L^ '"^^  ^*^ 

'  program    by    uie    Department    of    Defeois 


know  the  answers  to  these  questions.  These 
people  are  only  helping  to  kill  American 
fighting  men.  I  only  wish  that  they  could  se« 
the  killing  and  crippling  for  life  that  is  hap- 
pening. 

To  stop  this  war  now  except  at  peace  would 
only  see  the  lives  of  many  fathers  and  sons, 
brothers  and  husbands,  wasted. 

Is  it  that  Nathan  Hale.  Oeorge  Washington, 
and  other  men  like  them  were  wrong? 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  to  this  contlnmt  a  new  na- 
tion. .  .  ."  "Think  not  what  your  country  can 


oaslon  of  this  toissUe  electronic  warfare  meet- 
ing being  conducted  by  the  IiCsalle  Electronic 
Warfare  Tecltnlcal  Area.  U.S.  Army  Elec- 
tronlcs  Oomn^and  and  conunonly  known  as 
MEWTA. 

I  am  very  iamlllar  with  the  activities  of 
White  Sands  And  the  Im^portant  work  being 
done  here.       ' 

We  here — aow — are  at  the  heart  of  the 
Missile  Electronic  Warfare  capabilities  and 
vulnerabilities  of  the  United  States.  That 
heart  is  in  my  constituency. 

I  And  electsonic  warfare  a  subject  that  is 


should  find  wmte  Sands  playing  an  ens 
Jarger  role  In  tfte  develc^ment  of  this  iji. 
tern  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  addition  to  its  support  of  the  Army 
mIssUe  programs.  White  Sands  Missile  R&ngi 
also  serves  as  a  test  area  for  advanced  n> 
search  projects  Ijelng  conducted  by  the  oth. 
er  Services,  NASA,  and  various  research  «■ 
ganlzations. 

Tou  have  had  to  struggle  against  soma 
powerful  obstacles.  The  first  seems  to  b* 
inertia.  I  am  coiistantly  surprised  at  the  lip- 


do  for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for  your     rapidly  coming  to  the  forefront  in  many  of     service  that  Is  paid  to  SCsslIe  EW  and  iti 


country, 

The  words  of  great  and  wise  men.  Men  who 
helped  to  carry  forward  the  torch  of  freedom 
to  keep  a  constant  vigil  over  our  homeland. 

But  this  burden  was  not  on  their  sboulden 
alone.  It  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  individ- 
ual men  and  women;  each  representing  a 
stone  in  the  foundation  supporting  freedom, 
lest  It  be  shattered  to  nothingness  by  the 
forces  of  chaos. 

If  a  standard  bearer  should  fall,  another 
must  maintain  his  poet.  Man  can  be  replaced, 
but  the  things  he  has  lived  and  died  for  can- 
not—or these  men  would  have  died  in  vain. 
A  constant  vigil  must  be  kept  on  tke  shores 
of  America,  but  this  is  not  enough.  The  vigil 
must  be  extended  to  foreign  soil  to  try  and 
bring  forth  the  same  fundamentals  of  demo- 
cratic living. 

Men  have  asked  me  if  what  they  are  going 
through  is  worth  it — only  because  of  the  hap- 
penings at  home.  I  think  it  U  worth  it  all. 
But  cant  this  nonsense  be  stopped?  Do  you 
think  it  Is  wortbi^t?^ 
Sincerely, 

Cpl.  JaMKS  J.  EXXIOTT, 

US.  Marine  Corps. 


Senator  Moatoya  Addresses  Missile  Elec- 
Irouc  Warfare  Tecknical  Meeting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

or  NXW  MXZICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  1, 1967 

Mi.  walker.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
JosxPH  M.  MomoTA,  of  New  Mexico,  to- 
day delivered  a  talk  before  the  missile 
electrcMiic  warfare  technical  meetin^r  at 
White  Sands  Missile  Range,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  is  an  ideal  place  for  such 
a  technical  meeting,  because  my  State 
has  been  in  the  forefront  as  far  as  scien- 
tific endeavors  are  concerned  since  the 
dawning  of  the  atomic  age.  Scientists  at 
Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  worked  during  the 
early  1940's  on  the  Manhattan  project. 
The  project  resulted  in  the  first  atomic 
explosion  at  Trinity  site,  which  is  Just  a 
short  distance  from  Alamogordo,  and  is 
part  of  White  Sands  Missile  Range.  We 
of  New  Mexico  are  not  willing  to  rest  on 
our  past  achievements.  The  New  Mexico 
delegation  is  now  working  diligent^  to 
make  our  State  the  center  of  the  Nation's 
electronic  research.  It  would  be  very  difB- 
cult  to  find  a  place  in  the  world  with 
more  sophisticated  electronic  hardware. 
But  even  more  important,  the  number 
of   technical  personnel   and   the  high 


y 


o\ir  defense  systems.  Electronic  wariare 
covers  not  oQIy  the  complete  spectrum  of 
electro-magnetic  frequencies,  but  also  the 
combat  si>ectmm  ranging  frcon  underwater, 
to  surface,  air,  and  space  as  well. 

Gentlemen,  the  world-wide  balance  of 
power  i^khlftlng.  While  we  are  preoccupied 
with  the  ViAnam  quagmire  and  worries 
about  Red  Caina,  the  U.SJ3.R.  is  engaged 
in  a  top  prioilty  technological  arms  race — 
simultaneously,  on  an  unprecedented  scale, 
bending  military  iron,  pouring  military  con- 
crete, developing  an  international  military 
base  structure,  and  obviously  questing  for 
world-wide  military  dominance. 

Concern  with  the  swift  U.SBJI.  parallel 
build-up  in  offensive  and  defensive  forces, 
possibly  coupled  to  a  dato  of  Soviet-believed 
readiness  for  trar,  is  one  of  my  reasons  for 
appearing  before  this  distinguished  group.  I 
hope  in  this  sad  other  addresses  to  fociis  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  on  the  critical  bal- 
ance of  terrori  on  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
could  be  continclng  themselves,  albeit  er- 
roneously, thai  they  could  win  in  an  all-out 
war  against  the  U.S.  Not  a  threat  of  war 
in  a  distant  fature,  but  a  credible  threat  at 
an  incredible  Isoviet-inltlated  war  early  In 
our  time. 

The  missile  lelectronlc  wariare  ct4>abllltles 
of  the  United  I  States  could  make  the  differ- 
ence. 

Missile  Electronic  Wariare  gives  promise 
to  deny  decisite  credibility  to  enemy  strate- 
gic weapons  dt  mass  destruction;  to  return 
the  Soviets  to  a  road  marked  "sanity." 

Missile  Electronic  Warfare  has  started  to 
save  the  lives  of  American  soldiers,  sailors, 
marines,  and  airmen,  daUy  In  the  military 
theater  of  Vietnam.  In  August  of  this  year. 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  noted  that: 
"Electronic  countermeasures  equipment,  in- 
stalled on  U.S.  aircraft  during  recent  months, 
has  proven  highly  effective  against  enemy 
radar  sites.  T^ils  has  permitted  aircraft  to 
fly  higher,  out  of  range  of  small  arms  ground 
fire."  He  said^  also,  that:  "New  Air  Force 
tactics,  made  possible  largely  through  the 
use  of  ECM,  have  lowered  the  risk  and  made 
attacks  more  effective."  So  we  can  see  how 
your  major  fltfd  of  concentraUon  Is  affect- 
ing America,  oti  a  dally  basis.  But  now  we 
must  look  at  a  Btlll  larger  picture. 

I  would  Uk«  to  share  with  you  some  of 
my  thoughts  and  impressions  that  are  per- 
tinent to  this  meeting  and  to  recent  de- 
velopments in  your  area  of  Interest  that  I 
am  acquainted  with. 

White  Sand4,  with  Its  extensive  test  and 
evaluation  fadilitles  and  its  highly  skilled 
personnel,  is  performing  a  vital  role  in  the 
development  ct  combat  missile  systems  for 
the  U.S.  Army.  The  tosUng,  analysis,  and 
refinement  of  the  Army's  missile  weaponry 
that  is  being  done  at  White  Sands  assures 
ua  that  these  offensive  and  defensive  mis- 
sile systems  will  hit  their  targets  under  com- 
bat operating  conditions. 

The  combination  of  the  extensive  range 
facilities,  the  specialized  instrumentation 
and   the  remt^   location   of  White   Sands 


complement  .  .  j  system  vulnerabiUtiei 

Coupled  with  tnls  is  a  history  of  negllgibU 
support.  1 

The  Missile  E^  community  at  this  meet- 
ing have  long  recognized  the  deadly  serious- 
ness of  missile  System  vulnerabilities,  both 
U.S.  and  foreign.  For  the  past  one  and  a  lisll 
decades  this  problem  has  provided  your  mli- 
slon  in  life.  Yoiy  hopes  for  recognition  win 
come  to  pass,  1^  this  Senator  can  make  it 
so.  I 

But  I  was  amazed,  therefore,  at  the  lack 
of  timely  V3.  MfBslle  Electronic  Warfare  sac- 
cesses  in  the  reoent  history  of  battles.  With 
such  fine  field  assets,  I  was  amazed  at  tht 
lack  of  an  adequate  Missile  EW  focus,  from 
above.  I  was  aniazed  at  the  Invariant  high 
level  tendency  toward  an  early  glosslng-over 
of  the  inadequacies,  the  vulnerabllltlee,  of 
S3r8tems  with  waich  we  initially  confronted 
our  enemies;  at  an  inherent  high-level  com- 
placency of  sonte  planners  with  regard  to 
the  EW  cai>abillties  of  the  enemy.  This  Ulli 
American  boys.  "This  must  not  be  allowed  to 
persist.  I  could  Qot  cease  to  be  amazed  at  tht 
lip-service  paid  to  Missile  EW  and  its  com- 
plement, systefn  vrUnerabllitles  ...  lip- 
service  and  a  history  of  negligible  solid  sup- 
port. Without  intending  to  pun.  Electronic 
Warfare  makes  waves;  bureaucrats  and  plan- 
ners, alike,  tend  to  avoid  waves;  so  do  cos- 
tractors  in  the  definition  phases  of  a  con- 
tract. But  that  la  the  time — the  very  time- 
to  start  thlnklnf  about  the  enemy! 

My  staff  has  found  that  the  vtilnerabiUtj 
aspects  of  Electronic  Warfare  rarely,  if  ever, 
adequately  infiucnce  a  go-ahead  signal,  or  t 
halt,  on  a  missUe  system  contract;  in  fact 
these  aspects  are  ignored  more  o/ten  than 
not.  Compared  with  the  power  of  mlsill* 
sjrstem  proponents,  the  EW  assets  are  so  very, 
very  sparse,  an4  held  down  to  such  very, 
very,  low  and  w«ak  levels.  The  EW  message 
rarely,  if  ever,  reaches  a  sufflciently-hlgh 
command  level  in  the  developmental  and 
production-decision  cycle;  If  it  does,  rarely, 
if  ever,  is  it  gifen  necessary  and  deserred 
preponderant  w^ght.  Worse:  Rarely,  if  ever, 
has  an  EW  unit  bot  tinder  the  thumb  of  the 
program  manager,  been  allowed  to  have  full 
insight  Into  early  knowledge  of  the  system 
to  be  questioned,  in  order  to  table  a  timely 
early  objection,  and  to  form  a  basis  for  time- 
ly early  systena  amendments — before  the 
bending  of  iron  J  and  long  before  full-scale 
deployment.  No,]  the  motto  seems  to  ban 
been:  Spend  thej  available  money  first,  then 
go  back  to  Confess  for  more  money.  Even 
now,  there  might  not  be  time  to  go  back  to 
Congress  for  moie  money. 

The  questions!  you  deal  with  are  rapidly 
becoming  life  a^id  death  matters  for  our 
nation.  One  that  continually  draws  my  at- 
tention regards  our  own  missile  systema 
Can  these  multi-ibillion  dollar  systems,  tbM 
operational  and  planned  for  future  opera- 
tions, withstand  a  determined  and  knowl- 
edgeable primary  enemy  if  he  exploits  hli 
full  EW  capabilities?  In  some  cases,  yes.  In 
some  tragically  sfrtous  cases,  I  know  enough 
to  doubt  it.  Again  the  answer  to  this  Uei 
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gitli  you,  and  you  must  be  given  the  tools 
gKb  wtilch  to  do  the  job. 

We  know  that  in  the  light  of  modem 
^0Mlve  and  defensive  net  evaluation,  the 
gonbers  game  of  opposing  military  forces  is 
^  longer  of  predominant  significance, 
^ther,  the  technological  ability  to  penetrate 
lageessfully,  and  to  deliver  \indamaged  stra- 
Mte  weapons  of  even  limited  force  is  now 
IV  more  important  than  a  mere  head  count 
of  available  delivery  vehicles,  warheads, 
IhiQW-welght  or  oompartsons  of  megaton 
•lilito.  The  technological  ability  to  totally 
^101  a  missile  force  from  weapons  delivery 
taring  a  few  crucial  hours  may  no  longer  be 
depMident  upon  the  size  or  potential  yield 
o(  that  force.  Again,  the  answer  lies  with  you 
and  your  work. 

Ulssile-for-mlssile  deterrency  will  no 
lei^tr  work  in  this  era  of  long  range,  high 
altitude,  widespread  nuclear  radiation  kill 
affects.  These  are  aU  well  understood  and  ex- 
plrt*»^  by  our  own  country  and  the  Soviets. 
fxH  these  are  critical  times,  and  electronics 
pwades  Etll  critical  weapons  areas.  The  con- 
adsnce  with  which  existing  and  currently 
bnlgeted  electronics  systems  can  be  counted 
gpon  to  operate  effectively  in  a  battle  en- 
Tlianment  is  inversely  proportionate  to  the 
tfectiveness  of  opposing  EW.  The  concern  of 
tiM  Soviet  Union  with  radar  vulnerabilities 
to  alectronic  countermeasures  can  be  exem- 
pUfled  by  the  degree  of  effort  placed  on  their 
tnck-whlle-scan  principle,  which  became  the 
tails  for  the  so-called  SA-3  antiaircraft 
gntded  missile  system.  They  started  early  on 
tbeir  system.  We  started  late  with  our 
eoontermeasures.  We  still  can't  use  current 
i6»teglc  bombers  strategically  over  North 
Vietnam  solely  because  of  that  damned  mis- 
die  system.  Did  we  know  about  it  early 
anrag^?  Tes.  Can  we  beat  It?  Of  course! 
Omld  we  have  beaton  it  earlier?  Of  course! 
ns  Soviets  have  long  recognized  EW  as  a 
nnlqae  and  extremely  important  weapon  of 
wsr.Do  we  objectively  review  our  vulnerabili- 
tlH  to  it,  and  their  vulnerabilities  also?  We 
riMB,  and  our  sxirprlsee  will  not  be  so  costly 
In  the  future. 

Countermeasures,  oountor-countormeas- 
VM,  hardening  a<  electromagnetic  systems 
tfalnst  transient  radiation  effects  and  other 
kng  range  radiation  effects,  objective  self- 
erlticism  on  that  score,  objective  net  evalua- 
tton  o(  our  systems  effectiveness  against  a 
dynamic  enemy,  all  of  these  are  elements 
tn  my  value- judgments;  all  of  these  factors 
tan  within  the  designation  "Electronic  War- 
tan".  All  of  tbeae  factors  are  crucial  to  the 
TlabUity  of  the  United  States.  AU  of  these 
most  be  supported,  here,  adequately,  and 
finely.  This  l  intend  to  ensure. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  you.  the  exp>erts  on 
Bectronlc  Warfare,  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental technical  spectra  of  the  strategic  bal- 
saes  has  been  entrusted.  Technological  sur- 
pdits  or  dramatic  breakthroughs  cannot  be 
Oftrlooked.  If  not  for  you,  the  Soviet  Union 
otmld  alter  the  existing  balance  of  strategic 
teroes  that  favor  the  United  States,  and  at 
a  startling  pace. 

Mow  we  see  the  threat.  Yet  does  it  not  ap- 
pear to  you  rather  remarkable  that  more 
wpport  was  not  given  to  EW  in  general,  and 
to  the  missile  EW  complex  here  at  Whlto 
Sands  in  particular? 

It  certainly  appears  remarkable  to  me. 
Bot  upon  what  must  I  base  my  military  pro- 
pam  approvals?  Political  party  position?  In 
■ectionlc  Warfare  there  is  none.  Military 
•nunlttee  decisions  and  recommendations? 
Tea,  if  all  factors  have  been  considered  to  my 
•tlsfactlon;  but  I  can't  find  factors  of  Elec- 
teo^c  Wariare  In  their  conclusions,  so  they 
were  apparently  not  in  the  imput  data  to 
*Jw6e  committees.  Conscience?  There  is  a 
pad  support!  But  technical  giddance  for  my 
•WKience?  The  Executive  Branch  is  both 
***alcal  proponent  and  technical  advisor. 

^hen  I  require  guidance  as  to  the  need 
»  adequacy  of  a  particular  system,  it  must 
n»?**^  upon  IntelUgence;  both  CJ.A.  and 
"•L&.  are  arms  of  the  Executive  Branch. 


When  I  need  guidance  as  to  supporting 
the  thrust  and  extent  of  military  research 
and  development — its  necessity  and  ade- 
quacy— ^It  must  come  from  the  Department 
of  Defense,  itself.  If  I  question  value  judg- 
ments— systems  credibility  in  the  face  of 
scientific  phenomena  exploited  by  the  enemy 
net  evalution — none  bvjit  the  cognizant  of- 
ficers or  their  chosen  representatives  are  ever 
deemed  technically  qualified  to  respond — 
Arms  of  the  Executive  Branch.  If  I  still 
question,  when  I  need  guidance  as  to  ob- 
jectivity of  the  proponent,  realistic  costs, 
manner  of  projected  or  past  expenditures, 
effectiveness  and  operational  value  of  the 
product — I  must  turn  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  another  arm  of  .  the  Executive 
Branch. 

Please,  don't  misunderstand.  I  admire  the 
Executive  Branch  and  respect  it  for  the  al- 
most impossible  tasks  it  is  called  upon  to 
surmoimt  In  service  to  the  country.  But  its 
rabbits  are  minding  the  most  costly  and 
most  crucial  cabbage  patches,  and  it  is  not 
unknown  for  them  to  get  all  fouled  up.  At 
least,  a  Senator  cannot  accept  all  programs 
at  stated  face  value.  Senators  mvist  develop 
relationships,  through  their  staffs,  with  care- 
fully chosen,  objective,  experienced,  relative- 
ly Independent  experts,  in  support  of  con- 
science and  objective  Senatorial  actions.  One 
objective  arm  of  the  Executive  Branch  upon 
which  I  shall  depend  is  right  here,  on  the 
factual-judgment  level,  and  well  separated 
from  the  more  subjective  policy  levels.  Of 
course,  I  would  expect  that  the  commands 
would  bless,  monitor,  and  support  the 
MEWTA  asset. 

MEWTA  is  an  activity  under  the  command 
of  General  Latta,  who  also  heads  the  Army's 
Electronics  Command  at  Fort  Morunouth, 
New  Jersey.  The  Electronics  Command  has 
the  reponsibillty  for  conducting  the  Army's 
research  and  development  in  the  non-com- 
munications electronic  warfare  field. 

MEWTA  provides  a  unique  capability  in 
the  missile  electronic  warfare  segment  of 
that  field.  It  has  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining the  vulnerability  of  our  missile  sys- 
tems and  other  missile  systems  considered  to 
be  a  threat  to  our  forces,  and  to  recommend 
development  of  suitable  electronic  warfare 
systems  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

Its  charter  also  includes  performing  analy- 
sis of  our  ballistic  missUe  systems,  analysis 
of  our  balllstice  missile  defense  systems,  and 
their  deployment  to  detormine  their  combat 
operational  effectiveness. 

This  is  indeed  a  formidable  task. 

This  meeting  which  brings  together  many 
of  the  most  highly  specialized  and  talented 
I>eople  in  the  electronic  warfare  profession  is 
Indicative  of  the  type  and  calibre  of  effort 
required  to  conduct  successful  research  and 
development  In  this  field. 

Electronic  warfare  may  be  considered  to 
be  a  new  dimension  In  modem  warfare. 
Although  It  was  first  Introduced  In  the 
World  War  n  time  period  to  degrade  the 
effectiveness  of  enemy  radar  and  navigation 
systems,  it  has  now  progressed  to  a  highly 
sophisticated  science  that  is  included  in  the 
design  and  tactical  deployment  of  every 
weapon  system  that  must  penetrate  a  com- 
plex enemy  electronic  defense  environment. 

This  exacting  science  requires  that  the 
finest  scientific  and  technical  resources  be 
applied  to  the  problems  at  hand. 

This  is  the  job  that  faces  each  of  you  here 
today.  In  this  room  are  scientists,  engineers, 
educators,  technicians,  combat  operations 
and  management  sx)eciallsts  in  the  field  of 
electronic  warfare.  You  must  all  work  in- 
dividually and  collectively  to  come  up  with 
the  analysis,  the  hardware,  and  tactical 
solutions  required. 

In  this  ever  changing  environment,  you 
are  called  upon  to  react  quickly  to  new 
defense  situations.  New  hardware  must  be 
designed  and  tested  and  new  tactics  must  be 
determined.  This  Is  a  team  effort  with  mem- 
bers ranging  from  scientists  working  In  areas 
of  basic  research  to  designers  putting  new 


ideas  into  hardware,  and  operations  analy- 
sis determining  new  tactloi  for  the  com- 
mander in  the  field  to  put  In  his  "Bag  of 
tricks". 

Electronic  warfare  can  be  called  a  "cat 
and  mouse"  game  of  sorts  in  which  the  motise 
attempts  to  outwit  the  cat  and  gain  the 
advantage.  The  electronic  warfare  version 
of  this  game  employs  the  most  advanced 
technology  available  to  the  players.  Cur- 
rent techniques  sometimes  make  it  difficult 
to  determine  who  is  the  cat  and  who  is  the 
mouse  in  any  given  situation,  and  further- 
more, who  has  the  advantage. 

Each  of  you  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
provide  a  new  or  revised  electronic  warfare 
capability  to  counter  a  new  enemy  electronic 
system  as  soon  as  it  Is  discovered.  On  many 
occasions  ttUs  involves  engineering  analysis 
of  systems  that  are  often  times  pKwrly  de- 
fined, and  a  fast  response  time  that  must  be 
met  to  negate  any  advantage  the  enemy 
may  enjoy  with  his  new  system. 

This  calls  for  an  extraordinary  contribu- 
tion from  every  member  at  the  team  in  per- 
sonal saerlflce  of  time  and  energy,  and  tech- 
nical resourcefulness  to  meet  the  challenge 
with  the  tools  at  hand. 

Electronic  warfare  is  a  game  of  reaction. 
We  miist  not  only  know  the  enemy's  equip- 
ment and  tectlcs,  and  the  weakness  therein. 
But  we  must  anticipate  chaixges'  and  improve- 
ments in  his  electronics  inventory. 

This  means  that  we  must  maintain  a  broad 
base  of  research  and  development  In  the  field 
of  electronic  warfare  so  that  we  are  able  t^ 
select  techniques  and  hardware  as  the  n«ed 
arises.  At  MBWTA  we  must  ensure  that  our 
electronic  warfare  capability  is  such  that  our 
national  security  is  not  Jeopardlied. 

This  will  enhance  our  ability  to  reach  to 
threate  facing  our  nation.  In  the  situation 
where  our  newest  equipment  can  become 
obsolete  overnight,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  new  technical  challenge  with  every 
resource  at  our  command. 

A  dynamic  and  comprehensive  electronic 
warfare  research  and  development  program 
that  will  provide  at  MEWTA  a  readily  avail- 
able reservoir  of  electronic  warfare  tedmol- 
ogy  is  a  resource  that  must  be  provided  to 
the  Department  cA  Defense. 

A  characteristic  of  electronic  warfare  re- 
search and  development  is  that  it  tends  to 
be  neglected  between  period*  of  national 
crisis.  It  is  revitallMd  as  soon  as  hostilities 
break  out.  and  «raah  effra-ts  are  made  to 
catch  up  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  zavrnX 
maintain  continuity  in  our  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  in  order  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  latest  ECM  ar>d  BOCM  techniques 
and  equipment  In  the  field.  We  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  an  electronic  warfare  vacation 
4>etween  national  emergencies. 

It  la  essential  that  a  continuous  research 
and  development  program  for  electronic 
warfare  be  maintained  and  supported  to 
meet  future  needs  of  the  military.  This  in 
turn  must^^e  iMcked  by  sufficient  resources, 
both  money  and  personnel,  to  insure  oom- 
pletion  of  assigned  tasks.  As  the  enemy's 
electronic  warfare  capability  and  electronics 
are  continuously  being  expanded  and  refined 
towards  sophisticated  weapon  systems,  the 
U.S.  must  constantly  maintain  iiic  proper 
vigllarKe  to  insure  that  we  can  meet  any 
enemy  threat  In  electronics.  This  is  what  I 
mean  by  net  evaluation.  The  electronic  war- 
fare program  for  the  Services  mxist  never  6e 
allowed  to  be  diluted  or  enter  Into  a  state  of 
limbo.  Support  for  these  highly  sophisticated 
electronic  warfare  programs  must  be  l>acked 
by  all  agencies  responsible  for  safeguarding 
the  integrity  and  defense  of  this  country. 
Industry  must  be  given  the  opf>oi-tunlty  and 
responsibility  of  continuously  providing  re- 
search and  develc^ment  for  future  land,  air, 
sea  and  space  applications.  This  will  provide 
the  United  States  with  the  necessary  elec- 
tronic warfare  resources  to  prevent  operating 
on  a  crash  program  basis  as  we  have  done  In 
the  past. 

The  extensive  facilities  of  the  White  Sands 
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Missile  Range,  tbe  unique  oapabUlty  of 
MKWTA.  and  tbe  reaourees  ot  Sandla  Baae 
and  Loa  Alamos  muK  ootittnue  to  vort 
cloaely  wltb  our  partnen  tn  Indiwtry  and 
otber  reoearch  organlitatkw  to  losim  tbat 
we  maintain  the  technical  advantag*  ao 
necessary  In  the  field  of  mlasUe  electronle 
warfare. 

Tbe  true  effecUveneee  of  electronic  warfare 
systems,  the  vulnerability  of  our  mlsalle  sya- 
tema,  and  future  electronic  warfare  systuoa 
requirements  can  only  be  defined  by  exten- 
sive and  realistic  operational  testing  In  a 
suitable  environment. 

Wblte  Sanda  Is  well  suited  to  perform  more 
of  this  type  of  testing  and  evaluation. 

I  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  assure  that  the  resources 
of  White  Sands  tdlsslle  Range,  BfEWTA  and 
other  New  Mexico  facilities  are  recognized 
and  that  they  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  realize  their  full  potential  In  tbe  test  and 
evaluation  at  future  missile  programs  and 
related  electronic  warfare  systems. 

We  should  examine  the  poBsiblllties  of 
utilizing  this  area  as  a  central  test  area  for 
other  electronic  warfare  testing  to  Include 
aircraft  as  well  as  missile  systems. 

We  should  also  consider  the  MEWTA  assets 
at  White  Sands  as  an  Anti-Balllstlc  missile 
system  defense  laboratory. 

New  Mexico  State  University  has  played  an 
important  role  In  supporting  the  activities 
of  White  Sands  Missile  Range.  I  anticipate 
that  It  will  contribute  even  more  In  the 
future  to  tbe  work  being  done  by  White 
Sands  Missile  Range  and  MEWTA  in  the 
technical  evaluations  and  analysis  of  mis- 
sile systems. 

The  significance  of  electronic  warfare  is 
quite  apparent  in  Department  of  Defense 
thinking  ttieee  days.  A  Department  of  De- 
fense Electronic  Warfare  Board  has  recently 
been  formed  to  review  the  electronic  warfare 
programs  of  the  military  Services.  The  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  Is  also 
devoting  serious  attention  to  the  subject  of 
electronic  warfare  and  the  role  that  It  plays 
in  modern  day  military  operations. 

I  personally  plan  to  help  further  an  under- 
standing of  electronic  warfare  among  my. 
associates  in  Washington.  It  is  a  subject  not 
wlilely  understood  nor  Its  importance  rec- 
ognized. I  will  need  your  cooperation  and 
support  in  keeping  me  abreast  of  develop-, 
ments  in  tlUs  field. 

Each  of  you  here  this  morning  is  con- 
tributing to  tbe  Army's  missile  electronic 
warfare  program.  It  Is  up  to  you  to  help 
analyze  the  problems,  define  the  require- 
ments, and  deliver  the  equipment  to  meet 
the  needs.  Every  task  is'  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  the  future  stirvival  of  oiu"  nation. 

My  technical  advisors  have  remarked  about* 
the  fine  scientific  coverage  In  this  sym- 
posium. When  we  convene  next  year  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  place,  on  the  same 
subject  at  this  national  Missile  EW  Center, 
I  expect  that  the  sharp  focus  which  will  have 
been  established  in  your  support,  will  show 
up  in  your  vastly  enhanced  capabilities.  I  ex- 
pect that  this  region  shall  be  ringed  with 
developmental  and  production  facilities  of 
private  enterprise,  adequately  supported  by 
the  government.  With  our  form  of  govern- 
ment tills  Is  always  the  winning  combination. 
And  win  we  sliall.  Let  all  know,  the  price 
of  War  against  us  has  gone  up;  we  complain 
only  about  the  pace  of  our  past  advance- 
ments and  the  cost-effectiveness  of,  our 
measures. 

I  am  of  peaceful  mind,  but  of  a  mind  to 
say  that,  confident  of  our  strength,  we  may 
more  testily  lose  patience  in  tbe  face  of  crises 
Intentionally  created  by  our  adversaries.  They 
should  right  now  hesitate  and  ponder  over 
the  advisability  of  def>endlng  upon  attacks 
which  would,  at  best,  even  now,  be  highly 
uncertain  of  success;  that  uncertainty  will 
become  certainty  of  failure.  So  much,  you  are 
seeing  to.  The  "Raven"  need  not  act  like 
a  "hawk"  or  a  "dove",  but  the  "Old  Crows" 


would  make  |  tough  chewing.  Missile  Elec- 
tronic Warfaa*  has  arrived,  and  this  facility 
at  Whit*  Saiicto  ta  Its  national  center. 

It  liaa  beei^  a  pleasurt  being  wltb  you  tbls 
morning. 

I  wish  yo«  a  succeasfta  conference  and 
in  meeting  the  diallenges  that 
you  win  enoo  inter  In  the  future. 


November  1,  1967 


Mr».  Mary  Ifegao,  Pioneer  Resident,  Diet 
in  Chicago       — 
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Wedn^day.  November  1,1967 

Mr.  RUP^E.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  beloved 
civic  leader  In  Michigan's  copper  coun- 
try and  cherlabed  friend,  Mrs.  Mary 
Regan,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  84. 
Mrs.  Regan  was  an  artist,  writer,  mu- 
sician, historian,  and  an  Integral  part 
of  the  colorful  history  of  northern  Michi- 
gan. Great  a-anddaughter  of  Capt.  John 
Sutter,  of  C^lifornla-s  goldrush,  daugh- 
ter of  Benjatnin  JefFs,  (Mie  of  the  mining 
pioneers  of  the  copper  country,  Mrs. 
Regan  lived  and  told  the  history  of  the 
early  mlnlnt  era  as  no  one  else  could. 
I  grieve  at  tfie  passing  of  a  dear  friend; 
those  of  us  I  from  the  copper  country 
will  long  ml|s  her  presence. 

I  wish  to  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Onjtonagon  Herald  of  Ontona- 
gon, Mich. 

Mrs.  Reagan,  |84,  Pioneeb  Resident,  Dies  nr 
I        Chicago 

Mrs.  Josepn  M.  (Mary)  Regan.  84,  one  of 
the  most  widely-known  and  respected  real- 
dents  of  this  irea,  died  suddenly  on  Sunday, 
Sept.  17  at  sl.  Ann's  Hospital,  in  Chicago, 
where  she  haf  been  convalescing. 

She  was  ttje  widow  of  John  M.  Regan, 
publisher  of  p  number  of  financial  books 
and    magaelnts. 

Mrs.  Regan  was  a  native  of  Rockland  and 
was  born  In  1|83,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Benlamin  Jeffs,  who  were  widely- 
known  early  'Ontonagon  County  pioneers. 
Her  father  v«as  the  owner  of  the  famed 
Minnesota  MlKie,  once  one  of  the  greatest 
copper  producing  operations  in  the  United 
States,  and  h^  also  controlled  the  Michigan 
Mining  Co.  aoid  other  mining  properties. 

Her  mother  Iwas  a  Sutter  girl  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  Oeneral  John  Sutter,  on  whose 
California  mill  property  gold  was  discovered 
In  1848,  precipitating  the  famous  California 
gold  rush. 

Mrs.  Reganl  received  her  early  education 
in  the  Rockland  schools  and  later  attended 
Sacred  Heart  Convent  In  Groese  Polnte.  She 
also  attended!  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
of  Music  anp  Radcliffe  College,  Boston, 
graduating  frttm  both  institutions. 

Mrs.  Regan'i  interests  were  varied  and  h» 
talents  many!  She  was  an  aooomplisbed 
violinist,  wrltkr  and  tiistorian,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  I  the  oent\iry  she  became  in- 
terested in  th4  publisliing  field  and  founded 
ChUd  Life  Magazine.  She  wrote  many  articles 
for  both  this  $nd  many  oth^r  periodicals. 

A  conslder^le  number  of  her  children's 
stories  were  \^ltten  while  she  was  rearing 
seven  ctUldren  of  her  own. 

During  her  lifetime  Mrs.  Regan  was  active 
in  many  civic!  and  phllanthroRjc  works  and 
recently  founded  and  donated  to  tbe  His- 
torical Society  of  Rockland  the  museum 
which  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  early  days 
of  the  copper  industry  in  tbe  Upper  Penin- 


sula, site  Iiad  been  an  active  member  of  th* 
Ontonagon  County  Historical  Sooiety  tt^ 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

She  was  a  m^ber  of  St.  IiCaryt  CathoUe 
Church  In  Rockland. 

Surviving  are  five  sons,  Benjamin  of  N«v 
Toc^  and  Joaepfi,  Lewis.  Robert  and  David, 
all  of  Chicago;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Lewk 
Brumleve  of  Efflhgham.  Ul.,  and  Mrs.  Thonm 
D.  Hawley  on  Ontonagon;  23  grandchUdren 
and  three  great- grandchildren. 

Her  body  arrived  at  the  Memorial  Airport 
bertween  Banodck  and  Calimiet  Mondg* 
morning,  Sept.  ]  18  about  10:30  via  prtvstj 
plane,  which  also  carried  members  of  the 
survivors'  families. 

The  I>rl8coU  funeral  Home  in  Ontonagon 
was  In  charge  of  arrangements. 

Many  friends  called  at  the  Regan  hc»ne  In 
Rockland  betwSen  four  and  ten  TuesdsT 
evening,  and  tbp  rosary  was  recited  there  at 
eight  o'clock.       I 

A  ooncelebratjed  Mass  was  held  WedMs- 
day  mca-ning  at;  9:30  at  St.  Mary's  CathoUe 
Church  In  RocWand  wltb  the  parish  priest, 
Rev.  Pr.  Raymoiid  Moncher  as  the  prlndpti 
celebrant.  The  concelebranta  were  the  Rer 
Ft.  Charles  M.  Herbet  of  Ontonagon,  Father 
Donald  I^Londel  of  Mohawk  and  FT.  Clarence 
Donnelly  of  Marquette.  In  the  sanctuary 
were  Pr.  Prank  flollenbach  of  South  Range, 
Ft.  Tom  Rupp0  of  Vulcan  and  Pr.  Panl 
Savageau.  O.  Pipem,  St.  Joseph  Hospital  la 
Hancock. 

Her  five  sond.  Benjamin,  Joseph,  Lewi*. 
Robert  and  David  Regan  and  a  grandson,  Bea 
Regan,  Jr.,  served  as  pallbearers. 

Int-rment  wai  in  the  Rockland  Cemetery. 


"The  Professifl  a  of  Tratfa"— An  Addrctt 
by  Robert  Aitchell  White  II,  at  it 
101  St  Annual  Meetinf  of  the  Mittoari 
Press  Association,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
on  October  ^0,  1967 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  I^AUL  C.  JONES 

k>F    msSOtTBI 

IN  THE  HOU^  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  November  1,1967 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  was  my  privilege  on  October  20  to  at- 
tend the  101st  lannual  convention  of  the 
Missouri  Presk  Association  held  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  outstand- 
ing 2-day  program  was  an  address  by 
Robert  Mitchell  White  n.  a  third-gen- 
eration editor  ind  publisher  of  the  Mex- 
ico, Mo.,  Evening  Ledger.  The  White 
family  has  made  many  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  tl?e  State  of  Missouri  since 
the  Ledger  was  purchased  by  the  late 
Col.  Robert  MJ  White  in  1876,  and  the 
present  publisher,  who  Is  the  national 
presidentof  Sitma  Delta  Chi,  the  society 
of  journalists,  has  In  a  brief  span  <rf 
years  made  a  brilliant  record  in  bit 
chosen  profession  and  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  mai^y  national  awards. 

Perhaps  I  ain  prejudiced  because  of 
Mr.  White's  reJerences  to  the  late  Walter 
Williams,  founder  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
of  which  he  later  became  president — and 
because  of  my  lidmlratlon  for  Dean  Wil- 
liams who.  In  my  opinion,  made  some  of 
the  greatest  cotitributions  to  the  profes- 
sion of  journflllism — I  was  particulaiiX 
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ggpiessed  with  tbe  address  of  Mr.  White, 
md  for  that  reason,  tiave  reqiiested  per- 
BiBlon  tb»t  it  be  included  with  these 
iQuarKS. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  a  short 
Iriographical  sketch  of  Robert  Mitchell 
White  n,  wliich  foUows : 

RoBsrr  M.  Wbttz  II 

Robert  Mltcbell  White  n  was  graduated 
(lom  Missouri  Military  Academy  and  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University  in  Lexington,  Va., 
vbere  he  played  varsity  football  and  majored 
tn  history. 

In  World  War  n  his  Army  service  Included 
duty  on  the  staff  of  Oeneral  Douglas  Mac- 
Aithur  and  combat  duty  in  three  South 
Fadflc  campaigns.  He  was  released  from 
tsrvlce  as  a  Ueutenant  colonel. 

White's  professional  newspaper  experience 
bsgan  as  a  young  man  working  in  aU  de- 
partments of  the  Ledger. 

Be  later  served  with  the  United  Press  and 
festween  195S-68  served  as  special  consultant 
to  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Svn-Tlmes. 

Ttoai  August  1969  to  March  1901  he  was 
Fnsldent,  Editor  and  chief  executive  ofllcer 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Hli  many  newspaper  awards  include  the 
afDa  DelU  Chi  Distinguished  Service  Award 
for  editorials  in  1952  and  the  Silorians 
Award  for  the  best  editorial  published  in 
Rev  Tork  In  1969. 

He  U  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo.,  the  State 
BIttorlcal  Society  of  Missouri,  tbe  Missouri 
Military  Academy,  the  Mexico  Savings  Bank 
sad  the  Missqnri  Public  Expenditure  Survey. 
Bk  Is  president  of  the  Mark  Land  Co.  and 
tlM  See  TV  Co.  as  well  as  his  newspaper 
eompany. 

He  served  as  a  Pulitzer  Prize  Journalism 
Juror,  1964-65-66. 

In  1966,  White  served  as  a  member  of  the 
flve-man  United  States  newspaper  delega- 
tkn  which,  as  the  guest  of  the  USSR's  Com- 
mittee Por  The  Press,  made  a  three-week 
Journey  in  tbe  Soviet  Union  inspecting 
newspapers  there. 

His  memberships  Include  the  American 
Hewipaper  Publishers  Assn.  (he  was  national 
treasurer  in  1963),  the  American  Society  of 
newspaper  Editors,  the  International  Press 
Institute.  Inter  American  Press  Assn..  the  In- 
land DaUy  Press  A8sn.(  past  president),  the 
Newcomen  Society  in  North  America.  Rotary 
(past  president),  Dutch  Treat,  National 
Press  Club  and  Beta  Theta  Pi. 

He  Is  married  and  has  three  daughters  and 
one  son. 

We  Are  Newspaper  People 
Thank  you.  It's  a  prlvUege  to  be  your 
^>eaker.  It's  always  good  to  be  wltb  friends, 
bat  It's  even  better  to  be  with  old  friends. 

We  are  newspaper  people.  We  belong  to  the 
profession  of  truth. 

We  also  belong  to  the  moet  important  pro- 
fssslon.  Walter  Williams  used  to  say  that  and 
oplaln  why.  What  an  amazing  man.  How 
vwy  proud  all  of  tis  are  of  him. 

A  MlssourUn,  a  weekly  publisher,  a  mem- 
ber of  thu  organization,  the  foimder  of  our 
Sehool  of  Journalism — today  the  oldest  and 
»«««»t  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  experts— 
MS  beet  school  of  Journalism  In  the  nation, 
ttepresldent  of  our  great  University  of  Mis- 
■">«1.  the  president  of  Rotary  IntemaUonal. 
_To  list  aU  his  honors  and  all  his  accom- 
jaishments  would  take  aU  our  time  here 
today. 

Anyway,  he  always  remained  a  new«paper- 
oaa.  and  always  claimed  the  newspaper  pro- 
*^°  ***  ****  moet  Important  profeeslon. 

Some  of  you  will  remember.  He  would  say: 
I  am  a  newspaperman.  I  belong  to  the  moet 
™^tant  profession  of  all.  And  I  can  prove 
«•  wcause  when  we  die  we  aU  go  to  Heaven. 
^JHsaven  there  la  no  crime,  so  we  don't 
»jw  lawyers.  In  Heaven  there  is  no  sin,  so 
«  don't  need  preachers.  But  I-U  tell  you  one 


tlUng  alx>ut  Heaven :  The  people  In  tbe  south 
end  of  Heaven  are  going  to  be  mighty  curious 
about  what's  going  on  In  tbe  north  end  of 
Heaven. 

We  are  newspaper  people. 

We  belong  to  the  profession  at  truth. 

And  right  now  our  respect  for  another 
great  profession — the  legal  profession — ^la  put 
to  sore  test,  indeed. 

Tragic  Is  tbe  word  for  tbe  American  Bar 
Association's  present  move  to  force  tbe 
American  people  to  know  less  about  what 
their  police  are  doing,  and  what  their  courts 
are  doing. 

The  ABA  U  doing  It  with  the  pious  poee — 
and  for  the  rigbteoiu  reason — of  defending 
the  accused  criminal. 

The  rights  of  the  accused  criminal  properly 
must  be  protected,  but  must  be  protected 
properly. 

The  ABA'S  proposed  plan  Is  to  protect  those 
lights  with  new  court  rules  and  regulations 
wnich  would  force  more  secrecy  in  arrests, 
and  more  secrecy  in  trials. 

Tbe  ABA'S  plan  Is  based  on  a  report  by  tbe 
Bar  Association's  Reardon  Committee. 

That  report  is  an  Ul  conceived  and  tragic 
attempt  at  Indirect  censorship. 

Apparently  those  lawyers  who  support  it 
prefer  for  the  ideal  Juror  the  man  who  reads 
nothing,  who  heara  nothing  and  who  sees 
nothing — in  short,  the  totally  uninterested 
and  uninformed  citizen. 

And  to  achieve  that  Juror,  they  are  now 
championing  a  plan  which  has  for  Its  pur- 
pose a  less  Informed  American  pubUc  as  a 
whole. 

Happily,  there  are  lawyers  in  the  American 
Bar  Association  who  are  against  this  plan. 
And  there  are  other  bar  organizations  not 
known  to  be  for  the  plan. 

Every  American,  every  newspaperman, 
every  lawyer  who  believes  an  informed  voter 
Is  democracy's  greatest  strength,  should  Join 
in  opposing  the  Reardon  plan. 

And  it  Is  high  time.  Indeed,  for  Congress 
to  investigate  this  private  organization,  with 
its  headquarters  In  Chicago,  this  private  or- 
ganization which  exerts  such  vast  power  in 
every  state  in  the  land,  in  every  city  in  the 
land,  in  every  town  in  the  land. 
•  Well,  let's  talk  about  us. 

We  are  newspaper  people. 

We  belong  to  the  profession  of  truth. 

We  also  belong  to  the  profession  of  the 
famoxis. 

Walter  Williams  Is  one. 

WllUam  Allen  White,  from  our  neighbor- 
ing Kansas  was  another. 

My  favorite  story  about  Mr.  White— a  great 
Republican  as  weU  as  a  great  editor — has  to 
do  with  one  Sunday  afternoon  here  in  Kan- 
sas City.  Mr.  White  was  82  at  the  Ume. 

He  was  sitting  in  the  lobby  of  the  MueiUe- 
bach  Hotel  late  that  afternoon. 

A  friend  came  along  and  said.  "Mr.  Will,  are 
you  tied  up  for  dinner?" 

Mr.  White  said  he  wasn't. 

So  the  friend  said,  "Come  along  and  dine 
with  lis." 

They  went  to  a  private  dining  room  and 
tbere — to  Mr.  White's  surprise — was  every 
promment  Democrat  from  Missouri  and  Kan- 
sas. 

As  Mr.  White  walked  down  the  teble  to  a 
vacant  seat,  the  master  of  ceremonies  rose 
to  the  occasion. 

He  tapped  on  his  glass  and  said  with  an 
audible  chuckle: 

"I  will  now  ask  that  great  Republican, 
Bfr.  William  Allen  White  to  say  grace" 

Everybody  smiled  as  they  bowed  their 
beads. 

And  then  82-year-old  Mr.  White  leaned 
forward  and  said : 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  but  I'd  Jtist 
as  soon  God  didn't  know  I  was  here". 

Of  course,  Mr.  White's  son.  Bill,  has  a  great 
seiue  of  humor,  too. 

My  favorite  story  about  him  goes  t>ack  a 
few  years  ago  at  a  newspaper  meeting  in  New 
York. 

I  was  standing  with  another  Mlssourian — 


Joe  Pulitzer,  the   present  publisher  of  tits 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Bill  Wblte  came  in.  I  aaked  JOe  U  he  knew 
BUI,  tbe  son  of  WUUam  Allen  White.  Joe 
said  be  didn't  and  would  like  to  meet  him. 
I  Introduced  them.  BUI  shook  hands  with  Joe 
and  said:  "Joe  Pulitzer,  Fm  ^ad  to  know 
you,  you  are  eUglble  to  become  a  member  of 
the  club." 

Joe  was  very  serious  about  It  all.  He  asked 
what  club.  Bill  said,  "Why,  tbe  sons  of  fam- 
otis  fathers  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ  Is  our  presi- 
dent." 

I  hc^ie  that  story  doeent  offend  anyone. 
I  can't  help  but  think  tbe  good  Lord,  Him- 
self, would  chuckle  about  It. 

Anyway,  last  year  I  met  BUI  at  an  AP 
meeting  here  in  Kansas  City. 

I  reminded  BUI  of  that  day  In  New  York, 
I  told  him  I  had  gotten  a  lot  of  mileage 
out  of  his  story,  and  asked  about  its  back- 
ground. 

Well,  BUI' said,  it  goes  back  to  the  Wblte 
House  during  World  War  II. 

I  was  a  guest  there  and  we  were  having 
breakfast  one  morning  with  Anna  Boetenger, 
a  couple  of  otlxer  members  of  the  Roosevelt 
family,  and   Mrs.   Roosevelt. 

Anna  was  talking  about  Elliot. 

Poor  Elliot,  she  said,  everything  happens 
to  him. 

The  dog  story  had  been  In  tbe  news— some 
of  you  will  remember,  ElUot  sent  a  dog  back 
from  England,  by  plane. 

Poor  Elliot,  Anna  said.  It  wasnt  even  his 
dog.  It  was  hers. 

AU  Elliot  did  was  take  tbe  dog  to  an  air 
base  in  England,  turned  It  over  to  some 
operations  ofBcer  and  asked  y^tm  to  put  it 
aboard  some  empty  plane  going  back  to 
Washington  and  have  scMnebody  there  {riease 
leave  the  dog  off  at  the  White  House  for 
his  sister. 

Well,  tbe  yotmg  operations  officer  got  all 
tiBclent,  ordered  wounded  soldiers  off  a  plane 
and  that  sort  of  thing  and  by  the  time  tbe 
dog  was  delivered,  headlines  were  huge.  Con. 
gress  was  ready  to  investigate. 

Poor  Elliot.  Anna  continued. 

Why  before  the  war,  people  would  offer 
blm  Jobs  and  we'd  have  to  teU  him  they 
didn't  want  him  for  himself,  but  because 
he  was  the  President's  son.  So  be  would  turn 
the  Jobs  down. 

And  then  we'd  feel  sorry  for  liim.  Anna 
said,  and  encouraged  him  to  take  the  next 
job  and,  sure  enough,  they  didn't  want  him 
for  himself,  they  wanted  him  just  because 
he  was  the  President's  son. 

Poor  EUlot. 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Roosevelt  Interrupted. 

Now  BUI  could  Imitate  her  well.  It  went 
something  like  this  .  .  . 

"Well,  every  morning  I  divide  the  many 
letters  I  receive  Into  two  piles  on  my  desk. 
Tbls  pile  over  here  Is  from  young  people 
whose  handicap  is  that  their  father  Is  Negro, 
and  this  pUe  is  from  young  people  whose 
handicap  Is  that  their  father  is  Jewish.  I 
dont  think  we  should  give  too  much  sym- 
pathy to  Elliot  whose  handicap  Is  that  his 
father  is  President  of  the  United  States.  • 

We  are  newspaper  people. 

We  belong  to  the  profession  of  truth. 

We  also  belong  to  the  profession  of  words. 
"Hiey  are  our  tools.  Not  words  for  the  sake 
of  words.  But  words  for  the  sake  of  under- 
standing, for  the  pure,  simple,  inspiring  and 
totally  dliBcult  purpose  of  conveying  a 
thought. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago  a  New  York 
newspaper  was  conducting  an  antl-poUu- 
tlon  campaign  for  swimmers  at  Ooney  Island. 

In  an  effort  to  drum  up  pubUc  support  for 
the  campaign  the  paper  would  run  the  bac- 
teria count  "per  lOOcc's  of  water"  at  Ooney 
Island  daUy,  but  nothing  happened. 

And  then  one  day  a  cub  reporter  was  sent 
down  to  the  city  lab  to  get  the  bacteria  count 
per  lOOcc's  of  water. 

Being  curious,  be  asked  tbe  queatt<m,  "How 
much  Is  a  lOOcc's  of  water?" 
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Tbe  lab  technician  said,  "Ob,  about  a 
mouthful." 

So  the  paper  changed  the  words,  and 
started  reporting  tiM  bacteria  count  per 
mouthful  of  water. 

Needless  to  add,  telephones  started  ringing 
at  City  HaU  and  a  major  antl-pollution  cam- 
paign was  soon  launched.  Words.  The  pro- 
fession of  words. 

A  few  years  ago  an  ex-newspaperman  did  a 
short  piece  about  words  in  Look. 

May  I  read  It  to  you. 

"Words  .  .  .  they  sing  .  .  .  they  hurt  .  .  . 
the  teach  .   .  .  they  sanctify. 

"They  were  man's  first,  Inuneasurable  feat 
of  magic. 

"They  liberated  us  from  Ignorance  and  our 
barbarloiu  past. 

"For  without  these  marvelous  scribbles 
which  build  letters  Into  words,  words  into 
sentences,  sentences  Into  systems  and  sci- 
ences and  creeds,  man  would  be  forever  con- 
fined to  tbe  self-Isolated  prison  of  tbe 
scuttleflsh  or  the  chimpanzee. 

"  'A  picture  is  worth  ten  thousand  words,' 
g^>es  the  tlmewom  Chinese  maxim. 

"  'But,'  one  writer  tartly  said,  'It  takes 
words  to  say  that.' 

"We  live  by  words:   Love,  truth,  Ood. 

"We  fight  for  words:  Freedom,  country, 
fame. 

"We  die  tor  words:  Liberty,  glory,  honor. 

"They  bestow  the  priceless  gift  of  artlc- 
ulacy  on  our  minds  and  hearts— from  'Mama' 
to  'infinity'. 

"And  the  men  who  truly  shape  our  destiny, 
the  giants  who  teach  us.  Inspire  us,  lead  us 
to  deeds  of  immortality,  are  those  who  use 
words  with  clarity,  gr&ndeur  and  passion: 

"Socrates,  Jesus,  Luther,  Lincoln, 
Churchill." 

We  are  newspaper  people. 

We  belong  to  the  profession  of  truth. 

That  is  because  we  have  only  one  thing 
to  offer — truth. 

Wtlh  truth  our  product  can  be  successful, 
because  It  wins  and  holds  faith. 

Without  truth  it  faUs,  it  becomes  meaning- 
less, even  a  desecration. 

Truth,  alone.  Is  our  reason  for  being. 

Truth  In  reporting  fact— call  It  accurate 
news  reporting. 

And  truth  of  opinion — caH  It  sincerity,  can 
It  Integrity  In  the  editorial  ccdiunn. 

We  ol  the  newspaper  business  describe  our 
kind  of  truth  many  different  ways. 

The  New  York  Times  deecrtbee  it  this  way: 
"To  give  the  news  impartially,  without  fear 
or  favor,  regardless  of  any  party,  sect  or  in- 
terest Involved." 

J.  N.  Helskell  of  the  Arkansas  Oazette  once 
made  a  speech  on  tbe  subject.  He  called  It 
"Keeping  the  faith". 

Let  me  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  that 
q>eech: 

"Just  as  an  individual  may  find  his  con- 
sclence  put  to  test  and  trial  and  his  courage 
challenged,  so  a  newspaper  may  have  to  make 
the  crucial  choice  between  the  safe  and  easy 
way  and  the  hard  and  hazardous  course  that 
is  the  line  of  duty. 

"If  a  newspaper  is  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
mechanical  recorder  of  news.  If  It  Is  to  be  a 
moral  and  intellectual  institution,  it  miist 
fulfill  the  measure  of  Its  obUgatton  even 
though,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul.  It  has  to 
suffer  affliction. 

"It  must  have  a  creed  and  a  mission. 

"It  must  have  a  dedication. 

"It  must  fight  the  good  fight. 

"Above  all  else.  It  must  keep  tbe  faith." 

A  war  correspondent  by  the  name  of  Win- 
ston Churchill  put  the  same  thought  Into  a 
symphony  of  words.  He  said : 

"A  free  press  Is  the  unsleeping  guardian 
of  every  other  right  that  free  men  prize;  It 
is  the  moat  dangerous  foe  of  tyraimy. 

"Under  dictatorship  the  press  la  bound  to 
languish,  and  the  loudspeaker  and  the  fl'tn 
become  more  Important. 

"But  where  free  InstitutloDs  are  indig- 
enous to  the  soil,  and  men  have  the  habit  of 
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liberty,  the  ptesa  will  continue  to  be  the 
Fourth  Estate,  the  vigilant  guardian  of  the 
rights  of  the  ordinary  cltlxen." 

We  are  newspaper  people. 

We  belong  td  the  profession  of  truth. 

Everybody    reads    newspapers. 

But  not  everybody  Icnows  what  newspapers 
are. 

Newspapers  lire  the  sum  of  the  skill,  the 
dedication,  the)  courage  of  their  staff. 

Newspapers  ire  the  sum  of  the  labor,  the 
loyalty,  the  lov »  of  their  staff. 

Newspapers  \re  teamwco'k — a  selfless.  In- 
spiring giving- -of  men  and  women: 

Newspapers  i  tre  the  lonely  role  of  leader- 
ship— sorely  te  ited.  and  dally  accounting  for 
Itself  in  black  and  white— to  the  world  at 
large. 

All  of  whlcl  Is  to  say  that  newspapers, 
most  of  all,  ar  >  people — people  dedicated  to 
truth.  They  ar  (  you.  Tou  the  journalists  of 
today. 

The  newspai  ers  of  today  can  be  no  more 
than  you  who  put  them  out — you  and  your 
dimensions. 

To  paraphrai  e  Mr.  Helskell,  above  all  else 
you  must  flgh  t  the  good  fight.  You  must 
keep  the  faith  Tou — we — mtist  be  prepared 
to  follow  the  "hard  and  hazardous  course 
that  is  .  .  .  the  line  of  duty." 

Why?  For  oi^lves?  No,  not  Just  for  our- 
selves. For  ne^papers?  No,  not  Just  for  the 
press.  Then  wh;  ? 

To  answer  t  lat  question  may  I  tell  you 
about  the  foun  ling  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Pro- 
fessional Journ  illstic  Society. 

Sigma  Delta  3hl  was  founded  as  It  should 
have  been  ...ma  college  campus. 

For,  actually;  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Is  Ideals— 
old  and  tried  Ideals — vigorously  pursued  to 
establlsli  standards  of  truth  in  news  re- 
porting, standards  so  high  they  are  always 
Just  beyond  the  reaching  hands  of  the  best 
of  us. 

The  campus  if  an  American  university  is  a 
fitting  place  toldare  to  dream  such  a  dream. 
And  then,  wiwi  youth's  magnlfident  dis- 
regard for  dolnk  the  impossible,  to  do  It.  To 
mold  that  dream  Into  a  practical,  day-to-day, 
typewriter-pouidlng,  deadline-beating,  fact-^ 
ual,  clear  reality,  serving  man's  greatect 
dream  of  all — ihat  of  man,  standing  alone, 
as  an  Individual,  In  freedom,  under  God. 

Sigma  Delta  IChl  Is  Ideals  vigorously  pur- 
sued— a  "fellowship  of  those  who  care," 
created  to  serys  the  high  cause  of  establish- 
ing what  Is  trmth  as  near  as  professionally 
possible,  and  riporting  It  with  clarity,  with 
courage,  vrtth  sflfiess  dedication  to  truth,  for 
truth's  sake. 

That  U  Sigmi  Delta  Chi.  That,  plus,  know- 
ing that  each  pew  generation  of  newsmen 
must  do  still  batter,  must  make  and  take  the 
constantly  Imjirovlng  tools  of  joi^aliam, 
and  with  thenu  hew  still  finer  the  accuracy 
needed,  to  serve  better  the  mind  of  modem 
man.  [ 

Ten  young  nien  started  this  organization. 
They  started  ii  on  the  DePauw  University 
campus  back  in!l909. 

The  Impoesiljke  wasnt  Impossible  to  them. 

And  they  were  right.  Today,  with  more 
than  40,000  moi  having  taken  the  oath  of 
service,  with  9t  camptis  chapters,  with  94 
professional  chapters  we  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
look  ahead  to  fi|ture  years. 

The  number^  will  double.  And  double 
again.  | 

But  that  Isn't  as  important  as  the  service 
to  be  rendered  to  the  Ideals  championed 
by  those  young  men,  ideals  that  date  back 
even  beyond  t  ie  founding  fathers  of  our 
nation. 

For  the  Ideis  are  still  unchanged  or.  If 
changed  at  allj  still  mate  meaningful,  still 
more  Inspiring,  still  more  sorely  needed. 

These  ten  yottng  men  at  DePauw  dreamed 
the  dream  of  how  to  hold  still  higher  the 
bright  torch  of  truth  against  the  darkness 
of  ignorance. 

Willing  hanflB — more  each  year — hare 
Joined  with  the 
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That's  why  wej  we  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  «, 
of  the  entire  nevilB  profession,  must  fight  Uis 
good  fight,  must  keep  the  faith,  must  b* 
prepared  to  follow  the  hard  and  hazardou 
course  that  Is  the  line  of  duty. 

Because  we  serve  Ideals — truth,  the  rlgtit 
of  people  to  kznow  so  they  will  not  be  lost  In 
the  darkness  of  not  knowing,  so  that  tbn 
may  continue  tl»e  habit  of  Uberty. 

We  are  newspaper  people. 

We  belong  to  tl^e  profession  of  truth. 


High  School  StudcBts  Help  Fight 
Pollution 


EXTEaJSipN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JdHN  W.  BYRNES 

09  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  1, 1967 

Mr.  BYRNES  bf  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  pollutibnlof  our  waters  is  a  serious 
domestic  problem.  Combating  this  men< 
ace  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  priority. 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
are  grappling  with  the  problem,  as  are  in- 
dustry and  research  Institutions.  The 
problem  Is  of  such  massive  proportioiu 
that  I  am  afraid  many  have  felt  it  futile 
to  try  to  combat  the  problem  without  the 
benefit  of  the  resources  provided  by  the 
■  above-mentioned  institutions. 

In  view  of  uils.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  efforts  made  in 
XJillett.  Wis.,  a  aty  of  1,500  located  in  my 
district,  as  outlined  in  an  article  in  the 
October  22,  lf67.  Green  Bay  Press- 
Gazette. 

The  story  tell^  how  a  sick  lake  Is  being 
nursed  back  to  life  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  Gillett  High  School  studenta 
and  private  citiiens. 

I  commend  the  effort  being  made  by 
the  team  from  Glllett  High  School  and 

I  recommend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  all  Interested  in  clean  water: 

Pollution  DossMfr  Have  To  Be  th«  Vicroa— 

Gillett  FACULtr,   Stttdemts  Bavx  Hilfb 

To  RcsToax  Savage's  Lakb 

Gillett. — Savage's  Lake,  In  the  center  ot 
this  northern  wdods  community,  was  one* 
spring  fed  and  crjjstal  clear. 

Its  waters  teenled  with  blueglU,  bass  and 
northern  pike. 

ChUdren  swam  from  beaches  on  the  west- 
ern shore.  I 

Then  the  lake  smarted  to  change. 

A  plywood  mill  dumped  refuse  Into  tha 
clear  water.  A  storm  sewer  carried  the  wasui 
from  city  streets  and  added  to  the  pollution. 

Savage's  Lake  was  sick— sick,  perhaps  to 
death. 

Its  water  becaine  weed  choked  and  took  en 
a  gray  pallor.  The!  stench  of  pollution  drifted 
off  the  lake  and  f  ofiled  the  air. 

The  fishing  waa  virtually  gone — only  min- 
nows and  bullheads  survived  the  fouling. 

The  story  of  Savage's  Lake  was  a  famlllsr 
one.  The  lake  would  probably  have  been  writ- 
ten off  as  lost  as  Ikave  so  many  similar  poodi 
and  streams.         T 

But  the  story  of  Savage's  Lake  has  taken  s 
new  turn.  I 

A  research  teetn  from  the  Gillett  fflgb 
School  sought  the  specific  causes  of  pollution. 

The  group,  directed  by  faculty  bidoglft 
Charles  GruentzeS,  found  that  bacteria  in 
decocnpoaing  the  rotting  vegetation  and  pol- 
luting debris  were  giving  off  carbon  dioddt 
In  quantities  lethal  to  game  fish. 
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The  process  was  kUllng  flab  year  round, 
^aX  tests  in  late  winter  months  showed  that 
^  decomposition  bad  reduced  the  lake's 
aqgen  levM  to  nearly  aero. 

Oruentsel  saw  that  two  steps  were  needed 
to  restore   Savage's   Lake. 

First,  the  poUuUon  had  to  be  stopped. 

Second,  dredging  was  needed  to  reniove 
ttte  accumulation  of  muck. 

The  plywood  mill  cleaned  up  its  area  of  the 
Ue  and  a  Oillett  citizen  provided  funds  for 
dredging. 

A  six-weeks  dredging  operation  ended  in 
October  1966 — but  It  left  the  lake  in  a  state 
of  shock. 

Tbe  secchl  disc — a  device  used  to  measure 
Ttter  clarity — was  barely  visible  Just  under 
the  water's  surface. 

Oradually.  however,  the  silt  started  to  set- 
tle at  tbe  rate  of  about  one  foot  a  month. 

But  the  oxygen  demand  was  still  excessive. 
By  February  of  this  year  tbe  oxygen  supply 
«u  again  depleted. 

Since  then,  Oruentzel's  crews  have  found, 
the  lake  has  become  more  stable.  It  is  still 
bigbly  alkaline  and  hard  water  is  more  pro- 
ductive than  soft. 

Plankton  life  is  varied  and  plentiful.  Algae 
snd  weeds  grew  quickly  during  the  summer — 
tnit  they  should  also  produce  the  oxygen 
needed  during  tbe  winter. 

Advanced  biology  students  continue  check- 
big  processes  In  their  unique  laboratory. 

They  are  hopeful  that  Savage's  Lake  wlU 
rtoover  and  that,  someday,  the  fish  wUl  re- 
tom  to  provide  sport. 

Perhaps,  they  hope,  children  will  again 
iwtnn  from  the  beaches  on  the  western 
thore. 


The  UJH.'t  Friends  Could  Uad  It  to 
Disaster 


to  headquarters.  The  Security  OouncU  de- 
bated, then  adopted  a  barmleas  resolution 
condemning  both  aides  for  violating  another 
cease-fire.  All  this  futility  was  exercised  on 
a  matter  In  which  tbe  United  NaUons  pre- 
sumably had  developed  some  Influence  and 
some  expertise. 

So  considering  tbe  organization's  failures 
In  the  Middle  East,  the  U.N.  would  surely  be 
leaping  In  over  Its  head  by  tackling  Vietnam. 
Even  if  Washington  were  to  bow  unprotest- 
Ing  to  n.N.  dictates  for  a  settlement  there, 
any  peace  would  be  brief. 

The  UJI.'s  detractors  overlook  tbe  orga- 
nization's genuine  contributions— ««  a  diplo- 
matic clearinghouse,  and  as  a  useful  ooUec- 
tlon  of  international  service  agencies.  These 
functions  may  someday  provide  the  basis  for 
a  really  effective  peace-keeping  organisation. 
Unfortunately,  the  tJ-N.'s  detractors  are  not 
providing  the  greatest  disservice;  that  comes 
from  the  U.N.'s  friends,  who  by  overlooking 
the  organlzaUon's  real  limitations  would  steer 
it  to  disaster. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  November  1, 1967 
Mr.  MUIiTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  October  30, 
1M7,  edlticm  of  the  National  Observer 
expresses  the  very  real  danger  of  the 
friends  of  the  United  Nations  leading  it 
to  a  disaster. 
The  article  follows: 

Tm  U.N.'s  RoLs 

The  United  Nations  would  be  better  off 
wltbout  some  of  its  friends. 

Senator  Mansfield  and  many  of  his  col- 
leagues, friends  of  the  U.N.  all,  once  again 
last  week  went  on  record  calling  for  the 
world  organization  to  end  the  Vietnam  War. 
Ttt  Johnson  Administration  has  made 
similar  pleas,  to  no  avail.  What  makes  the 
Uansfleld  resolution  particularly  useless — 
even  dangerous — Is  its  naive  assumption  that 
the  UJ7.  actually  could,  somehow,  dictate  a 
genume  peace  In  Southeast  Asia.  So  this 
group  of  senators  would  have  the  United 
SUtes  hand  the  United  Nations  a  blank 
ebeck,  then  sit  back  and  accept  without 
question  whatever  directives  are  voted  by 
this  gathering  of  nations  and  mini-nations. 
The  only  thing  to  be  said  about  this  pro- 
vision is  that  it  assures  defeat  of  the  entire 
reeolutlon,  which  would  not  only  fall  In 
»chlevlng  Its  stated  goal,  but  create  dls- 
lUuslonment  about  the  U.N.'s  future. 

Whatever  that  future  might  be,  the  11m- 
Itationa  of  U.N.  power  In  1967  should  have 
been  apparent  to  any  and  all  last  week.  Here 
WM  the  Middle  East,  a  region  that  had  for 
Tears  been  blessed  with  a  U.N.  presence, 
^Ptlng  again  in  warfare.  United  Nations 
«*«erver8  were  on  the  scene,  reporting  back 


Are  We  Goiag  Te  Lose  Sunday,  Too? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NEW    JEB8ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  1,1967 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  gentle- 
man In  East  Orange.  N.J..  has  thought- 
fully transmitted  to  me  a  message  from 
his  pastor  on  the  proposed  Monday  holi- 
day legislation  with  the  request  that  it 
be  publicized  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. I  am  pleased  to  comply  with  the  re- 
cuest  and  should  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  comments  of  Dr. 
Frank  Lawrence,  iiastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Orange,  N.J.  I 
know  the  membership  will  accord  serious 

consideration    to    Dr.    Lawrence's    well- 
stated  viewpoint : 

AxK  We  Going  To  Lose  Sondat,  TooT 

Ood  and  the  Bible  have  been  taken  out  of 
our  public  schools. 

Now  the  mystery  of  iniquity  works  In 
WEMhlngton  where  Congress  is  discussing  a 
bin  which  would  set  five  holiday  each  year  on 
Mondays,  thus  insuring  long  weekends  for 
leisvire. 

If  the  bill  is  passed  these  are  the  holidays 
that  will  be  affected: 

1.  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  birthdays — 
these  will  be  merged  Into  President's  Day, 
the  third  Monday  in  February. 

2.  Memorial  Day,  the  last  Monday  In  May. 

3.  Independence  Day,  the  first  Monday  In 
July. 

4.  Veteran's  Day,  the  last  Monday  In  Oc- 
tober. 

5.  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  fourth  Monday 
In  November. 

WOBSHIPFINC     MAMMON     AGAIN 

Strongly  behind  tbe  enactment  of  such  a 
bill  la  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
chief  argument  is  economic.  It  would  im- 
prove kales,  especially  In  businesses  dealing 
in  travel  and  recreation.  It  would  reduce 
absenteeism  that  occurs  when  holidays  come 
In  the  middle  of  tbe  week.  It  would  be  popu- 
lar with  employees  who  would  be  sure  of  at 
least  seven  "long  weekends"  a  year  (Labor 
Day  and  Easter  are  the  other  two). 

SXNATOa    OnUtSKN    TOLD 

Taking  the  strongest  stand  against  the  blU 
has  been  the  Lcvd's  Day  Alliance.  Ita  repre- 
sentatives told  a  Senate  committee  chaired 
by  Everett  Dlrkaen  '"nie  churches  do  not  ask 
for  laws  to  help  them  in  their  work,  but  they 


certainly  do  not  want  drcumstances  created 
by  law  that  wUI  binder  their  ministry." 

Chief  problem  facing  the  churches  is  that 
three-day  holidays  disrupt  tbe  Christian 
education  of  the  47  million  Sunday  fechool 
pupUs  in  America. 

Eternity  Maganlne  has  some  wise  observa- 
tions on  this  matter.  The  nature  of  boUdays 
has  changed.  All  of  these  five  hoUdays  were 
once  patroitic  celebrations  but  now  they  are 
being  tailored  for  economy,  business,  the 
Almighty  Dollar.  Chrlstmafe  Is  now  Santa 
Claus;  Easter  is  Spring  Clothes;  Memorial 
Day  Is  baseball  double-headers.  We  have 
chosen  pleasure  over  patriotism  and  recrea- 
tion over  remembrance. 

ma  TO  WAKX  UP 

The  church  had  better  wake  up  to  the  fact 

that  times  have  changed.  Even  the  "faithful" 
are  absenting  themselves  from  the  home 
church  more  and  more.  The  proposed  three- 
day  holiday  bill  will  increase  such  absentee- 
Ism.  Here  are  some  questions  we  should  be 
asking  ourselves:  What  makes  Simday  for 
Christians  any  different  from  any  other  day 
of  the  week?  WUl  our  Church  School  be  con- 
ducted mid-week  Instead  of  on  Sundays  in 
order  to  maintain  educational  continuity? 


Nation  Weary  of  ViolcBcc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP  TKNNSSSKB 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  1, 1967 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  Journal  speaks  well  and 
forcefully  on  the  mood  of  our  citizens 
In  regard  to  the  demonstrators  who  ad^- 
vocate  violence  in  our  country. 

I  wish  to  call  this  excellent  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  readers  of  the  Record: 

Nation  Wkast  op  Violkmce 
This  week  the  Republican  leadership  In 
Congress  called  on  public  authorities  to  put 
"the  violent  few"  among  demonstrators  on 
notice  that  their  actions  no  longer  will  be 
tolerated. 

In  a  joint  statement  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Everett  M.  Dlrksen  and  House  Minor- 
ity Leader  Gerald  Ford  asserted  "there  Is  no 
right  to  act  against  the  public  safety,  any- 
where, ansrtlme — for  any  reason."  Both  lead- 
ers pointed  out  they  had  reference  to  the 
whole  gamut  of  demonstrators.  Including 
those  against  the  Vietnam  war  and  those 
engaging  In  racial  rioting  and  other  viola- 
tions of  the  law  that  mclude  violence. 

Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  the 
Republicans  were  not  challenging  freedom  of 
speech  and  peaceable  assembly,  in  time  of 
war  as  well  as  In  time  of  peace,  but  declared 
that  "lawbreaklng  and  violence  can  never  be 
tolerated." 

Continuing,  they  said,  '"The  demonstra- 
tions that  have  taken  place  In  Washington 
and  across  the  nation  in  recent  months  have 
given  the  American  people  Increasing  and 
even  frightening  concern  for  the  future." 

The  Joint  statement  came  after  Dr.  BCartln 
Luther  King  announced  a  new  campaign  of 
what  be  called  nonviolent  disruption  and  dis- 
location In  the  big  cities  of  the  North  by 
crowds  which  he  estimated  would  number 
from  50,000  to  100,000  persons. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  more  than  one 
reader  ot  bis  outline  for  action  that,  while 
one  may  ezpreas  the  purpose  of  undertaking 
to  paralyse  the  business,  transportation  and 
Other  acttTltles  that  are  part  of  a  city's  life, 
the  chances  for  Inviting  vl<rience   and   aU 
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klnda  of  civil  disobedience  represent  a  real 
contTadletloD  Implicit  In  King's  program. 

Tb«  rasults  of  such  activities  as  King  m- 
vtolons  may  veil  be  as  spectaciilar  in  rela- 
tion to  violence  and  civil  disorder  as  tba 
.  inflammatory  admonition  of  a  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  or  a  Rap  Brown. 

Tbe  fact  that  Uiere  la  a  growing  objection 
on  tbe  part  of  the  public  to  tbe  Und  of 
program  announced  by  King  was  Indicated 
by  action  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Penn- 
sylvania In  warning  Its  staff  members  to  stop 
advocating  civil  disobedience  on  pain  of  pos- 
sible dismissal. 

Bishop  Robert  L.  DeWltt,  head  of  the  flve- 
county  Philadelphia  area  diocese,  made  tbe 
above  announcement  after  several  days  of 
controversy  over  statements  by  some  Epis- 
copal clergymen. 

One  460-member  church  said  It  was  with- 
holding $700  from  the  diocese  because  of 
what  It  considered  "seditious  and  treason- 
ous" statements  by  some  diocesan  officials. 
One  of  the  actions  to  which  this  church 
objected  was  a  recent  call  by  a  Rev.  David 
Oracle  for  young  men  to  bum  their  draft 
cards. 

Warning  flags  are  already  flying  against 
Tiolence  and  disorder.  Including  civil  dis- 
obedience, whether  related  to  the  Vietnam 
war  or  some  racial  objective.  The  truth  Is 
that  making  law-abiding  citizens  safe  In 
their  homes.  In  the  streets  and  In  the  pos- 
session of  their  property  seems  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  one  of  the  principal  Issues  in  all 
elections  In  the  year  or  so  Just  ahead,  in- 
cluding the  presidential  bout  In  1968. 
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Statement  of  tbe  Hoaorable  Robert  L. 
Lecrett 


EXTE3<SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

OP  CAUFOEMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  November  1, 1967 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
an  award  recently  made  to  Travis  Air 
Force  Base,  which  Is  located  In  my  dis- 
trict, at  Fairfield.  Calif. 

This  award  for  efficiency  of  operations 
was  made  by  Leonard  Marks.  Jr.,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  to  Brig. 
Gen.  Maurice  F.  Casey,  60th  Military  Air- 
lift Wing  commander.  This  is  the  fourth 
consecutive  year  that  Travis  AFB  has 
won  the  USAF  Wing/Base  Cost  Reduc- 
tion Program  Management  Award. 

I  wish  to  commend  General  Casey  and 
all  base  personnel  for  their  continued 
diligence  and  high  performance  of  duty 
in  resiwnding  to  the  challenges  which 
Vietnam  poses  to  air  power  logistics. 

A  story  from  the  Global  Ranger  fol- 
lows: 

Tkavis  Ant  FoBCc  Bask  Awabd 
Travis  this  week  became  the  only  Air  Force 
activity  to  receive  tbe  USAF  Wing/Base  Cost 
Reduction  Program  Management  award  for 
the  fourth  successive  year.  Presentation  of 
tbe  coveted  trophy  was  made  to  Brig.  Oen. 
Maurice  F.  Casey,  cmnmander  of  the  60th 
MiUtary  Airlift  Wing  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy as  a  highlight  of  tlie  FourtH  Annual 
Cost  Reduction  Awards  Ceremony.  In  keep- 
ing with  cost-saving  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram, both  General  Casey  and  Ool.  James  D. 
Barlow,  his  deputy  for  materia  and  ooct 
rwluoUon  manager,  "hltoh-hiked"  to  th* 
Colorado  Strings  ceremony  on  an  aircraft  at 
a  sister  organizatioo.  the  63ni  Ifilltary  Airlin 
Wing. 


Earlier  Oen«|«I  HoweU  M.  Estes  Jr.  com- 
mander of  the  Military  Airlift  Command, 
wired  headquarters  22nd  Air  Force  here,  "I 
am  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  the  60th  has 
been  selected  by  USAF  for  having  one  of  the 
most  effective  »nd  imaginative  FT  67  cost  re- 
duction management  programs  at  base  level. 
This  is  the  foilrtb  consecutive  year  that  tbe 
wing  has  been  to  recognized — an  accomplish- 
ment matched  by  no  other  Air  Force  activity. 

Selection  of  the  Travis  wing  was  based  on 
Air  Forces  validated  savings  of  262  per  cent 
of  a  goal  of  tAoe.400,  motivated  in  part  by 
promotional  activities  that  won  recognition 
by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  I>epartment  of  Defense. 

It  was  the  o^ly  Military  Airlift  Command 
organization  4d  place  among  the  award- 
winners  name<^  at  the  Air  Force  ceremony. 

Participating  in  the  presentations  were 
the  Honorable  Leonard  Marks  Jr.,  assistant 
secretary  of  tile  Air  Force;  Gen.  Bruce  K. 
HoUoway,  USA^  vice  chief  of  staff,  and  Lt. 
Gen.  Robert  Q.  Ruegg,  Air  Force  Cost  Re- 
duction Progratn  manager. 

"There  is  no  alternative,"  declared  Gen- 
eral Casey.  "C*st  reduction  is  an  Air  Force 
way  of  life.  I  am  proud  that  we  at  Travis 
have  become  leaders  and  are  being  looked  to 
for  answers  1 1  this  very  important  pro- 
gram. 

"At  the  sam  •  time  It  places  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility on  us  to  show  the  way.  We  will 
have  to  continue  to  develop  new  ideas  and 
relate  more  of  our  activities  to  cost  reduc- 
tion. We  have  Cone  tills  in  every  year  of  the 
program's  existence. 

"I  think  we  don  do  it  again  in  year  number 
five." 


Colonel  Barlow  emphasized  the  need  to 
identify  and  teport  current  money-saving 
activities.  "We  are  already  started  down  the 
road  In  the  F7  68  program,"  he  said.  "There 
will  be  new  a^eas  and  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram once  agam. 

"It  is  up  to  lall  of  us  to  examine  our  day 
to  day  operating  techniques  and  through 
imaginative  aad  creative  thinking  develop 
new  ways  to  r«uce  operation  cost.  The  Cost 
Reduction  Pronam  is  a  reporting  system  in 
which  you  caq  receive  recognition  for  sav- 
ings Ideas. 

"If  you  hava  an  Idea  to  reduce  operating 
cost — ^regardlesft  of  its  seeming  unimpor- 
tance— work  is  up  and  submit  it  to  your 
sup>ervlsor.  Every  doUar  saved  ttirough  man- 
agement resulfs  in  cost  reduction  accom- 
plishments an4  counts  in  tbe  overall  Air 
Force  pre 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 


,  or    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUbE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneskay,  November  1, 1967 

Mr.  MAT^IAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  ttie  past  several  days  I  have 
been  calling  the  Congress*  attention  to 
the  most  interesting  series  of  articles  on 
Federal  administrative  problems  written 
by  Mr.  Jerry  Cartledge,  of  the  Baltimore 
News  American. 

Today  I  w4uld  like  to  include  In  the 
Record  the  CKhth  and  final  part  of  this 
series,  which  appeared  in  the  News 
American  on  Monday,  October  30.  Sum- 
marizing the  results  of  his  long  study, 
Mr.  CartledgS  reviewed  the  case  for  re- 
forms to  Increase  Federal  operating  ef- 
ficiency and  cut  overhead.  He  concluded: 


WhUe  tb»  billions  wasted  through  inefl- 
dency  and  mismanagement  are  lost  to  w 
forevw.  tbe  groundwork  and  planning  and 
recommendations  of  a  new  Hoover  Commis- 
sion could  well  save  untold  billions  that 
would  otherwise  become  budget  deflciu  cl 
tbe  futiue. 

1  hope  that  my  colleagues  and  all 
Americans  will  pause  to  consider  his 
work  and  will  join  with  me  in  seeking 
the  objective.  <  omprehensive  review  ot 
Federal  operations  which  is  so  clearly 
required. 

The  article  fellows: 
The     Great     Dollak     Throw  aw  at:     Frei. 

Whezunc  L.  B    J.  An>K  Sends  $129  Tcu- 

craic 

(By  Jerry  Cartledge) 

One  balmy  day  this  spring  tbe  President 
issued  his  Plan  !  for  reorganization  of  ttis 
District  of  Columbia. 

A  Johnson  ald^  concerned  with  such  mat- 
ters happened  t<^  be  in  Connecticut  at  Um 
time.  But  he  de<ilded  that  Governors  Mllet 
E.  Goodwin  of  Virginia  and  ^Iro  T.  Agnew 
of  Maryland  would  be  interested,  since  tbej 
live  so  close  to  ithe  District,  and  he  tele- 
phoned them  long  distance  to  pass  the  wont 
along.  I 

Both  governor*  expressed  Interest  in  the 
plan,  the  Comptroller  General  later  revealed. 
so  the  aide  then  4&Iled  his  White  House  office 
long  distance  to  Ask  that  they  be  sent  copiei 
of  the  complete  presidential  order. 

A  zealous  assistant  in  Washington  imme- 
diately sent  a  19-page  TWX  (special  wire) 
to  Goodwin  at  a  Cost  of  $10.75.  Since  Agnew 
did  not  have  tWx  facilities,  the  assistant 
sent  a  19-page  telegram  the  25  miles  between 
Washington  and  Annapolis  to  Agnew  at  • 
cost  of  $129.91. 

This  particular  waste  of  taxpayers'  money 
came  to  the  atteqtlon  of  Maryland  Congress- 
man Charles  McQ.  Mathlas  who,  after  noting 
that  the  message  involved  was  of  no  great 
urgency  and  coul<l  have  l>een  sent  free  under 
the  mailing  privilege  accorded  the  White 
House,  contacted  the  ComptroUer  General'i 
OfBce  for  an  expluiation. 

On  Aug.  11  Maulas  got  a  three-page  letter 
from  Frank  H.  ^eltzel,  assistant  attorney 
general,  advising  ihlm  that  the  $129.91  tele- 
graxD.  was  unquestionably  not  the  wisest 
tiling  in  tbe  world  but  also  informing  him: 

"Wasteful  and  extravagant  uses  of  appro- 
priated funds  do  not  in  themselves  afford  t 
basis  upon  which  to  take  legal  exception  ts 
the  expenditures  Involved." 

Via  telephone,  Mathlas  was  assured  tluU 
the  telegram  procedure  would  not  l>e  fol- 
lowed in  the  future. 

Were  it  not  f<ir  the  interest  of  Mathlas 
the  matter  prob$bly  would  have  gone  un- 
noticed. The  amount  is  snuUl  in  comparison 
to  usual  government  waste,  but  the  principle 
remains  the  samt,  also,  how  many  times  la 
the  past  had  the  White  House  aide  made 
use  of  the  Westerb  Union  wire  when  a  simple 
letter  would  hav«  served  the  purpose? 

The  documenDation  of  waste  from  tbe 
White  House  kerves  another  purpose, 
especially  in  tha  light  of  the  President! 
"austerity"  ordeo  of  last  November  which 
was  supposed  to  ^old  tbe  line  on  unnecesaiy 
federal  spending,  i 

Incidentally,  slhce  that  order  which  sup- 
posedly put  a  moratorium  on  the  hiring  <tf 
new  federal  vrorkers,  the  government  bu 
acquired  an  average  of  one  new  worker  every 
26  seconds  of  eaah  eight-hour  working  day, 
based  on  figures  for  last  month,  which  do  not 
include  special,  temporary  summer  help. 

These  facts,  plus  thousands  more,  put 
Congress  in  a  black  mood  for  the  President'! 
call  for  a  10  perceht  siu-cbarge  on  all  personal 
and  corporate  income  tax  last  Aug.  3.  And. 
if  they  were  not  ^eady  for  a  tax  bike  on  that 
day,  they  were  even  lees  receptive  after  a 
week-long  Labor  IDay  holiday  dvuing  whleb 
they  got  a  chan^  to  talk  with  tbe  voten 
back  home  and  i  eigh  their  point  of  view. 
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Bareral  times  since  Aug.  3,  the  President 
•Ins  spelled  out  the  iirgency"  of  his  tax  hike 
m  tbe  pages  of  the  local  press  and  on  tele- 
firioo.  But  the  mood  of  Congress  appears  un- 
ebsnged,  especially  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
(■itatives  where  members  run  for  office  every 
tvo  years,  an  must  therefore  be  more  recep- 
ttre  to  tbe  will  of  tbe  voters. 

'Taced  with  the  awful  facts  of  his  admln- 
^tntion.  President  Johnson  has  one  hell  of 
a  row  to  hoe  with  this  tax  bxisineas,"  is  the 
vay  one  Midwest  Congressman  put  it. 

This  forecast  indicates  some  of  tbe  eco- 
nomic perils  facing  the  nation  whether  Con- 
|{MS  gives  him  his  10  percent  tax  increase  or 
not 

Xipenditures  are  likely  to  be  between  the 
January  budget  figure  of  $136  billion  and 
$148.6  billion — as  much  as  $8.6  biUlon 
tdglker — depending  t^mu  the  determination 
of  ttie  Congress  and  the  Executive  to  con- 
trol expenditures. 

Bevenues  are  now  estimated  some  $7  billion 
lower  than  in  January — even  with  the  6  per- 
cent tax  surcharge  planned. 

These  changes  In  tlie  January  budget  esti- 
mate would  result  in  a  deficit  of  $23.6  billion. 

without  a  tax  increase  and  tight  expendi- 
ture control,  the  deficit  could  exceed  $28  bil- 
lion. And  that  does  not  include  an  estimated 
$700  mllUon  higher  cost  of  interest  on  the 
public  debt  that  such  a  deficit  wo\ild  involve. 

Ur.  Johnson  says  a  deficit  of  $28  billion 
"poses  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  Ameri- 
ca's security  and  economic  health."  If  not 
dieeked,  he  said,  the  deficit  could  cause: 

A  ruinous  spiral  c(  Inflation  which  would 
icb  the  poor,  the  elderly  and  mUllons  of 
penma  with  fixed  incomes. 

A  brutal  increase  In  Interest  rates  and 
ttght  money  which  ooiild  cripple  the  home 
Mlder  and  buyer,  and  the  businessman.       ^ 

An  unjust  and  unequal  distribution  of  the 
tort  of  the  X^etnam  war. 

A  serious  deterioration  of  the  VS.  balance 
e(  payments  by  decreasing  exports  and  In- 
enasing  Imports. 

Reaident  Johnaon  gave  Americans  two 
attamatlves: 

Aeoept  the  deficit,  totally  financed  by  bor- 
rowing (which  to  a  large  extent  simply  means 
printing  more  money)  and  let  the  Interest 
ntesrlae;  or 

Beduce  the  deficit  by  raising  as  much 
Boney  as  possible  through  tax  increases  and 
borrowing  the  rest. 

Be  obviously  favors  alternative  No.  2. 

One  alternative  the  President  did  not  sug- 
|Mt  was  Immediately  cutting  back  on  waste- 
ful and  fruitless  spending,  eliminating  the 
hlgli  salary  echelon  In  his  war  on  poverty, 
wiping  out  duplicating  agencies  and  services. 

He  now  makes  dire  predictions  of  what  will 
h^ipen  If  the  nation's  budget  plunges  to  a 
las  blUlon  deficit,  while  he  has  advocated 
defldt  spending  since  Ills  first  days  In  the 
White  Bouse. 

^  When  the  President  first  predicted  hla 
'!Jl«Mtrous  defldt,"  one  of  the  country^ 
••••ling  congressmen  said  facetiously,  "A  $28 
bUllwi  budget  deficit?  Well,  let's  try  it  and 
!ee  wtiat  happens." 

Other,  more  serious  congressmen  are  of 
the  oirtnlon  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  live 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  deficit  in  any 
«»e.  They  say  guardedly,  and  off  tbe  record, 
Miat  we  knew  all  along  thaKsomeday  some- 
body was  going  to  get  hurt  by  "all  of  this  pay- 
Knaorrow  spending  and  that  maybe  now  is 
toe  time  for  somebody— home  buyers  and 
onilders,  lending  InsUtutlons,  etc.— to  finally 
get  hurt.  ' 

'w  years  the  American  people  have  been 
>«<i  by  such  leading  economic  geniuses  as  J 
Kenneth  Galbralth  that  deficit  spending  was 
•unply  borrowing  from  yourself,  that  it  was 
iwiectly  all  right  and  nothing  to  worry 
wmt.  Perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  start  pay- 
tag  ourselves  back. 

aiddenly  the  President  of  the  United 
™U?J  '^M  become  alarmed  about  the  budget 
|"'''Mtra  drtclt  he  and  tbe  Bzecutlve  Branch 


of  the  fedo-al  government  created  wltti  freat 
society  Ideals  baaed  on  feathery  dreams  In- 
stead of  common-sense  reality. 

For  eight  days  we  have  ..iloctonented  the 
waste  of  bUlions  of  dollars  through  ineffl- 
clency  duplication,  mismanagement,  poor 
pK>llcymaking  and  lack  of  realistic  planning. 

None  of  the  waste  and  tnefllclency  was 
so  top  secret  that  the  President's  fiscal 
advisors  were  unable  to  get  hold  of  it. 
The  President  had  access  to  all  the  infor- 
mation about  the  bungling  federal  bureau- 
cracy, yet  he  did  nothing  to  curb  the  Inter- 
minable agency-against-agency  fight  for  tax- 
fmyer  dollars  and  power  that  has  led  to  tbe 
nation's  present  fiscal  mess. 

Most  of  the  at-home  spending  program, 
has  grown  under  the  direct  leadership  and 
encouragement  of  the  President. 

With  the  polls  showing  tbe  President's 
political  popularity  at  an  all-time  low,  he 
persists  in  the  same  buslness-as-usual  ap- 
proachs  to  programs  which  have  been  proved 
useless  and  taxation  which  is  breaking  the 
back  of  the  American  w!£e  earner. 

Within  only  a  few  days  of  the  Jcdmson 
call  for  a  tax  hike,  a  Washington  newsman 
reported  that  the  OivU  Service  Commission 
had  slapped  a  gag  rule  on  its  employee, 
forbidding  them  to  contact  members  of  Oon-i- 
gress  or  the  press  regarding  policies  and 
irregularities  at  the  CSC. 

Tbe  policy  stated: 

"An  employe  shall  not  nuike  public  any 
disagreements  with,  or  criticism  of,  officials, 
policies  or  practices  of  the  commission  or 
of  other  feedral  agencies  in  areas  relating  to 
the  commission's  functions.  Such  matters 
may  be  brought  to  the  executive  director's 
attention  for  appropriate  action." 

The  job  of  -  an  Individual  congressman  or 
a  newspaper  reporter  trying  to  uncover  waste 
and  inefficiency  was  thus  made  twice  as 
difficult.  The  gag-rule  assures  that  the  old 
poUcy  line  of  the  agency  will  be  handed  out 
to  the  pia>lic  in  place  of  legiUnxate  docu- 
mentation of  waste  and  inefficiency. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  certainly  did 
not  act  without  the  full  consent  of  the 
Executive  Branch  in  such  a  powerful  pro- 
nouncement. 

The  fact  that  Congressman  Mathlas  baa 
been  trying  for  three  years  to  get  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Reorganization  and  Operation 
of  the  Executive  Branch  is  not  news  to  the 
administration,  which  could  get  the  measvire 
(VLB,.  69)  out  of  committee  and  onto  the 
floor  of  Congress  for  a  vote  with  only  the 
slightest  Indication  that  it  wished  to  do  so. 

Many  Congressmen  in  both  houses  predict 
that  if  the  Mathlas  MU  were  brought  to  a 
vote  it  would  pass  unanimously  in  both 
houses. 

Had  the  administration  supported  such  a 
measure  from  the  beginning — while  only  pay- 
ing lip  service  to  such  a  move  toward  effi- 
ciency— many  of  tbe  new  programs  and  agen- 
cies which  have  come  into  I>eing  in  the  last 
12  years  would  have  been  streamlined  and 
made  more  efficient  by  a  "third  Hoover  Coht- 
misslon." 

As  Congressman  Hastings  Keith  of  Mas- 
sachusetts told  the  House  of  Representatives 
while  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Mathlas  biU : 

"Since  the  second  Hoover  Commission  pre- 
sented Its  final  report  with  recommendations 
for  streamlining  and  reorganizing  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  federal  govenmient, 
there  has  ben  a  vast  proliferation  of  Avpvrt- 
ments,  commissions,  bureaus,  boards,  offlcee 
and  other  executive  agencies. 

"In  addition  to  the  12  Cabinet  departments, 
there  are  at  least  53  so-called  independent 
agencies  in  the  Executive  Branch.  In  the  last 
decade  at  least  44  new  agencies,  temporary 
or  permanent,  have  been  established,  at  the 
same  time  that  almost  as  many  were  being 
transferred  or  abolished." 

Also  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Mathlas  bill. 
Rep.  Ford  said,  I  do  not  think  this  should 
be  a  partisan  political  endeavor.  Nor  do  I 
think  it  should   be  pigeonholed   and   post- 


poned forever  slniply  because  any  objective 
Inquiry  Into  the  operations  of  the  Kxecutlve 
Branch — whenever  it  may  be  imdertaken — Is 
bound  to  turn  up  instances  of  inefficiency  and 
mismanagement  which  may  have  partisan 
political  repercussions. 

■mis  did  not  defer  President  Truman  in 
liK7  nor  President  Elsenhower  in  1953  from 
enlisting  the  great  tcJents  of  tarcaet  Presi- 
dent Hoover  and  two  commissions  of  dlaittn- 
guisbed  Americans  whose  monumental  works 
helped  ease  America's  entry  Into  this  com- 
plex era  of  world  leadership  and  responsibil- 
ity." 

The  first  two  Hoover  Commissions  resulted 
in  national  savings  of  close  to  $16  blUlon, 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  impending  budget 
deficit  that  iias   the  President  in  a  panic. 

The  first  Hoover  Commission  cost  about 
$2  million  and  resulted  in  savings  of  about 
$7  biUlon.  The  second  commission  spent  $2,- 
768,562  and  resulted  in  savings  of  about  $8.5 
bUllon. 

Congressman  Mathlas  estimates  that  a 
third  Hoover  Commission  would  cost  about 
$3  million,  but  could  t>e  expected  to  produce 
multl-bilUon-dollar  savings. 

While  the  bullous  wasted  through  Ineffi- 
ciency and  mismanagement  are  lost  to  us 
forever,  the  groundwork  and  planning  and 
rectanmendatlon  of  a  new  Hoover  Commis- 
sion could  weU  save  tintold  billions  that 
would  otherwise  become  budget  deficits  of 
the  future. 

The  commission  alone  is  not  the  aiiswer. 
It  would  work  and  make  recommendations 
which  then  would  have  to  be  acted  upon  by 
Congress.  How  diligently  Congress  followed 
up  on  the  oommisaion's  recommendations 
would  be  the  measure  of  savings  and  in- 
creased efficiency  in  the  federal  government. 

Coupled  with  this  would  have  to  be  the 
determination  of  the  Executive  Wrun^i^  to 
practice  economy  in  all  areas  of  public  en- 
deavor. 

No  one  in  Congress  challenges  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  federal  government  to  serve  the 
needs  cA  the  American  people,  and  alnuwt  aU 
congressmen  realize  that  these  needs  have 
grown  tremendously  In  the  past  decade. 

But  no  Congressman  can  justify  the  waste 
of  billions  of  dollars  in  a  hlt-or-mlse,  poorly 
planned  attempt  to  solve  the  nation's  prob- 
lems by  merely  jjourlng  more  tax  dollars 
down  a  bottomless  well. 

A  new  Hoover  Commission  would  weed  out 
the  inefficiency  and  waste  and  provide  a 
sound  economic  base  upon  which  future 
pcrtitlcians  could  build  their  great  societies 
and  shape  their  dreams  of  a  better  life  for 
all  Americans. 


Race  and  tke  News  Me£a 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF* 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  MXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  1, 1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Woody  Klein, 
former  crusading  reporter  for  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  and  Sun,  fbnner 
press  secretary  to  Mayor  Lindsay,  and 
presently  assistant  administrator  for 
public  affairs  of  the  New  York  City  Hous- 
ing and  Development  Admlnlstrati<A 
discusses  the  role  of  the  news  medl*  In- 
the  development  of  race  rdiU^loDS  In  tbls 
country  In  a  book  entitled  "Race  and  tbe 
News  Media,"  which  was  based  on  a  S- 
day  conference  sponsored  by  the  Antt- 
defamatl<xi  League  of  B'nal  B'rith  and 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Center  of 
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the  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism.  The  Antldefam&tion  League 
excerpted  Mr.  Klein's  article  and  pub- 
lished It  In  October  1967,  Issue  of  the  ADL 
Bulletin. 

Woody  Klein's  article  raises  very  im- 
portant questions  about  the  relation  of 
the  news  media  to  the  civil  rlglits  move- 
ment in  America.  He  asks  if  the  press  has 
distorted  the  picture  that  white  America 
retains  of  Negro  aspirations  and  efforts 
and  questions  such  matters  as  extended 
coverage  of  riots.  On  this  point,  for  ex- 
ample, he  quotes  John  Gregory  Dunne  in 
the  New  Republic  of  September  11,  1965, 
in  reference  to  the  summer  riot  in  Los 
Angeles,  as  having  said: 

Not  only  did  television  exacerbate  an  al- 
ready Inflammatory  situation,  but  also,  by 
turning  the  riots  into  a  Happening,  may  evpn 
have  helped  to  prolong  them. 

The    basic    question    raised    by    Mr. 

Klein's  article  is  how  heavy  a  responsibil- 
ity does  the  press  bear  in  a  situation  as 
important  and  delicate  as  race  relations 
not  merely  tor  providing  good  copy  and 
selling  newspapers,  but  for  an  unlimited 
effort  to  present  an  unbiased  accoiuit  of 
such  Important  news.  Woody  Klein  be- 
lieves the  news  media  are  big  enough  to 
do  so. 
His  article  concludes: 

StUl,  our  country  remains  in  racial  crisis. 
If  it  la  ever  to  be  resolved,  there  must  be  more 
understanding  on  tbe  part  of  everyone  In- 
volved in  America's  biggest  domestic  dilem- 
ma. This  can  come  about  only  if  the  com- 
munications media  offer  tbe  public  unbiased, 
^•depth,  objective  accounts  of  what  is  hap- 
pening. Itte  responsibility  Is  Unmense,  but  I. 
for  one,  am  confldent  that  our  joumaUsts 
wlU  Uve  up  to  tbe  cbaUenge. 

I  commend  this  perceptive  and  en- 
couraging article  to  the  attention  Qf  my 
colleagues: 

(Prom  tbe  Antl -Defamation  League  Bulletin, 
October  19S7] 

Rack  and  thk  News  Media 

(By  Woody  Klein) 

Surprisingly,  tbert  is  a  general  dearth  of 
material  on  the  subject  of  race  and  the 
news  media.  It  was  not  until  the  17JB.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  of  1954  that  the  news 
media  began  to  cover  race  relations  In  Amer- 
ica as  a  separate  story.  Prior  to  that  time, 
any  news  about  Negroes  was  frequently 
viewed  as  "Negro  news"  and  given  a  low 
priority.  In  recent  years,  however,  great  ef- 
forts have  been  made  In  radio,  television, 
and  tbe  press  to  expand  and  sustain  cover- 
age of  what  has  been  called  the  number-one 
domestic  issue  in  America  todya. 

In  1967,  it  can  be  said  without  any  doubt 
that  all  the  electronic  and  print  media  con- 
sider clvU  rights  a  top  nmnlng  story.  The 
story  "broke" — in  the  reporter's  lingo— in 
1963,  and  it  has  been  "good  copy"  ever  since. 

Has  the  coverage  in  the  white  preaa  been 
fair?  Has  it  been  accurate?  Has  it  reflected 
the  mood  and  legitimate  hopes  of  American 
Negroes?  ICany  of  the  naUon's  Negro  lead- 
ers, invited  to  give  their  honest  opinions  of 
the  news  media  with  iriilch  they  r«gularly 
deal,  have  concluded  : 

The  news  media  do  not  fully  »"H  fairly 
report  the  dvil  rights  movement. 

Negative  stories— violence  and  conflict — 
are  given  more  space  and  headlines  *y>»yt 
positive  achievements  by  Negroes. 

The  whlU  press  has  petpetuat«d  a  bad 
Image  of  tbe  Negro. 

The  white  press  "creates"  Negro  leaders 
In  many  Ug  dtles. 

Newspapers  and  radio  and  televlsloii  >t»- 
ttooa  are  guilty  of  mere  token  Integration  In 
employment. 


Statements  and  events  in  the  civil  rights 
struggle  are  not  adequately  analyzed  or  m- 
terpreted. 

Tbe  news  media  lack  trained  specialists 
knowledgeable  In  Negro  history. 

The  prees  generaUy  goes  along  with  the 
police  In  a  dispute  involving  charges  of 
police  brutaUJty  or  conflict  between  police 
and  Negroes. 

he  Negro  p^-ess,  which  is  stlU  a  protest 
press.  Is  generaUy  underestUmated  and  un- 
known by  wbltes. 

Prees  coverage  of  the  Negro  revolution  has 
made  more  whites  conscious  of  their  Negro 
neighbors  but  has  not  brought  about  any 
real   understahUlng   between   the   races. 

In  his  bool|,  Black  Man's  America.  Sim- 
eon Booker  InOlctment  of  the  white  press  in 
America:  "To  an  Industry  that  can  accuse 
Presidents  and  Cabinet  members  of  'news 
managing,'  tfrgroes  can  certainly  Justify 
complaints  a|out  the  news  treatment  of 
their  people."  Booker,  chief  Washington  cor- 
respondent f*  Ebony  and  Jet  magazines, 
charges  that  ffcr  too  long,  "Negroes  were  vm- 
acceptable  as  candidates  for  space  in  de- 
partments of  Mxilety,  housing,  education,  wo- 
men's pages,  civic  news  and  business  but 
cbuld  rate  a  mention  In  crime,  entertainment 
and  sports." 

Whitney  Young's  most  severe  criticism  is 
that  the  white  press  is  not  balanced.  "The 
press  plays  up  the  bizarre,  the  dramatic. 
Floyd  Patterson  moves  out  of  Scarsdale  be- 
cause of  raclia  problems  and  this  makes 
news.  But  for  twelve  to  flfteen  years,  there 
have  been  sltjaOons  in  suburbs  of  smooth 
Integration.    We   never   read   about   them " 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  the  nationally 
known  Negro  psychologist  and  educator,  has 
a  more  poeiuw  outlook  on  the  white  press 
"Tbe  press  U  fah-ly  and  fully  reporting 
the  civil  right*  revolution."  he  says.  "It  plays 
An  Important  ^ole.  Television  has  played  an 
extremely  im^jortant  part  in  expo8li;»fe  in- 
1  tbe  story  before  tbe  /Unerl- 
^lark's  only  criticism  M  the 
"A  is  what  he  caUs  its  "thirst 
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>rter,  Anthony  Lewis  of  the 
tea.  takes  the  white  press  to 
iok  Portrait  of  a  Decade.  He 
criticizes  publicizing  many  lesser-known  Ne- 
groes "who  are  moved  to  make  extreme  state- 
ments m  the  kfaowledge  that  In  this  they  can 
catch  attention."  Lewis'  argument  is  that  by 
blowing  up  uiiimportant  Negro  spokesmen 
all  out  of  prdportlon,  the  press  Is  imwlt- 
tlngly  fragmenting  the  efforts  of  true  Negro 
leaders  to  deal  |  concretely  with  problems 

What  Is  the  role  of  the  Negro  press  In  the 
racial  crisis?  T^ere  are  146  Negro  newspapers 
in  the  counti^.  mostly  weeklies,  and  165 
Negro  magazlnts,  according  to  the  1967  N  W 
Ayer  survey. 

In  recent  yaars,  the  Negro  press  has  be- 
come more  soahlstlcated  and  has  attracted 
more  readers,  i^hlte  and  Negro.  It  has  given 
direction,  in  many  Instances,  to  the  Negro 
revolution  in  yimerica. 

The  Negro  aod  white  press,  of  course,  cover 
many  'stories  in  common  these  days.  News- 
men from  white  dallies  and  Negro  weeklies 
and  magazines  frequently  exchange  pleas- 
antries on  the  scene  of  a  news  story,  but  they 
rarely  exchange  Ideas  or  leads  for  news 
stories.  Aceordlkig  to  James  L.  Hicks,  former 
executive  editor  of  the  Amsterdam  Newt, 
it  U  stin  dlfflcttlt  for  a  Negro  to  get  a  press 
pass  m  New  York  if  he  does  not  work  for  a 
white  pubUcatton.  Even  after  a  Negro  gets  a 
pass,  he  must  display  It  prominently  to  be 
accorded  equal  treatment  by  the  police.  Hicks 
says.  I 

In  the  Unite*  States,  out  of  a  total  news- 
paper employment  of  60.000  there  are  fewer 
than  100  Negrofs  who  work  as  reporters,  copy 
readers,  photographers,  or  deskmen  on  white 
newspapers.  This  Imbalance  recently  led  the 
Reverend  Kugeae  8.  Oailender.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Urban  League  of  Greater  New 
York,  to  critlciae  major  newspapers  and  radio 
and  television  stations  for  not  hiring  more 


Negroes.  "We  hive  the  personnel  and  tal- 
ent," he  said  at'  an  Urban  League  luncheon 
honoring  thirteen  Negro  newsmen,  five  « 
whom  were  working  for  white  news  public*, 
tlona  or  stations.  "What  is  needed  la  tb« 
will  and  the  desire  of  people  In  executive  po. 
sltions."  Some  etfltors  do  not  agree  with  Mr 
Oailender.  Many  newspapers,  in  the  North  tt 
least,  are  anxloite  to  hire  Negroes  but  main- 
tain  tliat  they  can't  find  enough  qualified 
candidates. 

In  the  radio  aind  television  field,  coversn 
of  racial  news  his  frequently  been  criticized 
as  superficial  land  lacking  in  Insight, 
In  the  September  11,  1966  issue  of  tm 
New  Republic,  one  critic,  John  Gregorr 
Dunne,  went  efen  further,  charging  that 
television  repor tiers  and  cameramen  on  the 
scene  during  thfe  summer  riots  In  Los  An- 
geles "turned  t^e  riots  Into  some  kind  of 
Roman  spectacle^  with  the  police  playing  the 
lions,  the  Negroes  the  Christians  ...  Not 
only  did  televUlon  exacerbate  an  already 
Inflammatory  situation,  but  also,  by  turning 
tbe  riots  Into  a  Happening,  may  even  have 
helped  to  prolong  them." 

On  the  positive  side,  Martin  Luther  King 
has  praised  television's  coverage  of  the  iMs 
March  on  Wasbington.  In  Why  We  Can't 
Wait,  he  wrote :  "As  television  beamed  the 
Image  of  this  extraordinary  gathering  acnw 
[the]  oceans  .  .1.  every  dedicated  American 
oo\Ud  be  proud  t^at  a  dynamic  experience  of 
democracy  in  hl»  nation's  capital  had  been 
made  visible  to  the  world." 

Despite  the  Jews  media's  shortcomingi, 
most  of  the  clvlj  rights  leaders  Interviewed 
admit  that  some  progress  has  been  made  In 
tbe  relationship  between  the  white  press  and 
the  Negro  m  America.  The  news  media  haw, 
in  fact,  contributed  to  the  Negro  revolutloni 
aAording  to  Jaiqee  Farmer,  by  their  coverage 
of  the  "nonviolent  direct-action  move- 
ment." And  Whitney  Yotmg  adds,  "Many 
newspapers  have  helped  gain  public  accept- 
ance of  civil  rights  Uws  in  school  desegrega- 
tion, in  fair  housing,  and  in  employment. 
These  laws  have  made  segregation  sMnethlng 
imdesirable.  They  have  made  it  unfashion- 
able to  dlscrlminiite  openly." 

Stm,  our  counjtry  remains  in  racial  crliU. 
If  It  Is  ever  to  p9  resolved,  there  must  be 
more  understanding  on  the  part  of  everyone 
involved  In  Am^ica's  biggest  domestic  di- 
lemma. This  can  come  about  only  if  tbe 
commimications  media  offer  the  public  un- 
biased, in-depth,  objective  accounts  of  what 
la  happening.  Th»  responsibility  is  Immense, 
but  I,  for  one,  ain  confldent  that  our  Jour- 
nalists wlU  Uve  4p  to  the  challenge. 
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Consumer  Affairt  Sabcommittee  Agaii 
Splits  6  to  6|  oa  Connmtt  Credit  Bill 
Despite  Una^oos  Endorsement  hj 
President's  Cintomer  Advisory  Coiucii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEOIIOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  lOBsouai 
IN  THE  HOUs4  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  '     Wednesday,  November  1.1967 

Mrs.  SULLIV4N.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  comibleted  its  work  on  Hit. 
11601,  the  Coniumer  Credit  Protectlffli 
Act  which  I  iniroduced  on  July  20,  u 
chairman  of  thei  subcommittee,  in  behalf 
of  myself  and  Representatives  Gonzuji, 
MiNisH,  AmnrNtio,  Bingham,  and  Hal- 
pern.  An  identical  bill,  HH.  11806,  wu 
iiitroduced  by  tlje  ranking  member  of  tbe 


parent  committee,  Representative  Mxtl- 
jxB,  with  many  cosponsors. 

The  subcommittee,  as  I  said,  completed 
tts  work  on  the  bill,  but  split  6  to  6  yes- 
terday on  the  motion  to  approve  the  bill 
for  consideration  by  the  full  committee. 
Previously,  we  voted,  also  on  a  6-to-6  tie, 
not  to  substitute  the  credit  dlsclosxire 
provisions  of  Representative  Hanna's  bill 
for  section  203  of  my  bUl.  The  basic  dif- 
ferences between  these  two  versions  of 
truth-in-lendlng  legislation  were  spelled 
out  in  the  material  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
cessional Record  on  October  4. 

Basically,  the  disagreement  which  split 
the  subcommittee  evenly  Involves  the  ex- 
emptions adopted  by  the  Senate  in  pass- 
ing 8.  5  on  July  11.  The  Senate  bill  ex- 
eoipts  first  mortgages.  Furthermore, 
credit  transactions  on  which  the  credit 
charge  is  less  than  $10,  and  open-end 
"revolving  credit"  such  as  used  by  the 
computerized  department  stores  and  mail 
order  chains  would  be  exempt  from  the 
reQUirement  of  expressing  finsuice 
diarges  on  an  annual  percentage  rate 
basis. 

These  exonptlons  are  not  Included  in 
Hit  11601.  HJl.  11601  treats  all  types 
of  consumer  credit  alike.  All  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  disclosure  require- 
ments. 

asvx  wnx  havs  to  bk  roocHT  out  m  ruu. 
coMMrrrsx 

ICr.  Speaker,  this  issue  of  discrimina- 
tion In  the  treatment  of  various  types  of 
eoDsumer  credit  under  truth-in-lendlng 
legislation  will  now  have  to  be  fought 
out  in  the  full  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  know  the  fight  there 
will  be  a  dif&cult  one.  Just  as  it  has  been 
In  tbe  suboommittee^ 

"nie  retailers  using  revolving  credit 
have  been  quite  effective  in  their  lobby- 
ing work  on  this  bill.  Other  businesses  in 
tbe  consumer  credit  field — banks,  auto- 
mobile dealers,  small  loan  companies, 
and  retailers  using  forms  of  credit  other 
than  revolving  credit — ^have  not  been 
nearly  as  effective  in  getting  across  to 
Members  of  Congress  their  side  of  this 
issue.  Only  the  furniture  dealers  appear 
to  have  been  active  in  writing  in  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  pointing  to  the  discrim- 
inations against  them  in  the  Senate- 
passed  bill. 

00NBX7MEB   AOVISOXT   COONCn,   XNDORSXS    "FDU, 
DISCXiOSOaE" 

The  President's  Consumer  Advisory 
Council,  appointed  by  President  Johnson 
on  August  11,  with  Attorney  General 
Bronson  C.  La  Pollette,  of  Wisconsin,  as 
chairman,  held  its  initial  meeting  last 
week  and  annoimced  its  imanimous  sup- 
POTt  for  the  truth-in-lending  provisions 
of  my  bill  as  presently  amended.  This 
position  was  expressed  in  the  following 
press  release: 

CioirsuMEa  Advisobt  CotrNCiL  Backs  Tbtjth- 
m-IiCNsiNO  AMD  TroiNcs  Proposals 

The  President's  Consiuner  Advisory  Co«in- 
«U,  at  Its  Initial  meeting  took  under  discus- 
•Joo  the  urgent  problems  of  consumer  credit 
•nd  service  and  liability.  Credit  problems 
^glng  innn  repossessions  to  excessive  in- 
terest rates  and  finance  charges  on  install- 
»ent  loans  are  areas  for  further  study  by 
the  Council. 

They  were  encoiu-aged  that  the  proposed 
program  of  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings  (D., 
*"»•)    to  establish  a   Consumer   Protection 


Agency  in  the  District  deals  with  many  of 
these  same  credit  problems. 

Bronson  LaFoUette.  AtUxnej  General  ot 
WlBoonsln,  and  CSialrtnan  of  tbe  OoimcU.  in 
a  joint  press  briefing  wltb  Betty  Pumess, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  said  "I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  Senator  Tydings' 
proposed  -legislation  for  the  District  and 
would  like  to  see  it  extended  into  every 
State." 

Tbe  Council  also  unanimously  backed  tbe 
Truth  In  Lending  bill  as  It  now  stands  In 
Congresswoman  Leonor  Sullivan's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

"We  are  unanimous  In  believing  that  this 
bill  which  Includes  full  disclosure  on  revolv- 
ing credit  must  be  enacted  before  the  SOth 
Congress  recesses,"  Betty  Pnirness  said. 

She  added  that  tbe  subject  of  service  re- 
pair, warranties  and  Uabllltles  also  was  of 
"enormous  interest"  to  the  Council  and  has 
been  given  long  range  consideration. 

Other  consumer  problems  ranging  from 
auto  insurance  to  the  cost  of  drugs  came 
under  CouncU  scrutiny.  At  tbe  close  of  its 
2-day  meeting  tbe  Consumer  Advisory  Coun- 
cU wUl  indicate  areas  for  further  study. 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    THK    PBXSIDENT'S    CONSUMZI 
ASVISORT   COUNCIL 

Mr.  Bpeaiker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  President's  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  for  effective  truth-in- 
lending  legislation  including  "full  dis- 
closure on  revolving  credit"  I  am  sure 
the  Members  will  be  impressed  by  the 
stature  of  the  individuals  named  to  this 
Council  by  President  Johnson. 

The  membership  includes  12  outstand- 
ing Americans.  Their  names  are  In- 
cluded in  the  following  statement  made 
by  the  President  in  announcing  their 
appointment: 

CoKsuMKR  Advisobt  Council 

{Statement  Ity  the  President  Upon  An- 
nouncing Appointment  of  the  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Counil.  August  11.  1967.) 

President  Johnson  today  announced  the 
appointment  of  12  memt>ers  to  the  new  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Council  for  terms  of  2  years. 

Tbe'^ovmcll  members  appointed  by  the 
President  are: 

Bronson  C.  La  Follette,  of  Madison,  Wis.— 
Chairman,  Attorney  General  of  Wisconsin. 

Robert  J.  McBwen.  of  Boston,  Mass.,  asso- 
ciate professor  and  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  economics,  Boston  College. 

WUlam  J.  Pierce,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  pro- 
fessor of  law  and  director  of  the  legislative 
research  center,  University  of  Michigan. 

Corwin  D.  Edwards,  of  Eugene,  Oreg.,  pro- 
fessor of  economics,  University  of  Oregon. 

Richard  H.  Grant,  of  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
general  manager.  Pease  Air  Force  Base  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union. 

Gerald  A.  Lamb,  of  Waterbviry,  Conn..  State 
treasiver.  State >of  Connecticut. 

Louis  Stulberg,  of  New  York  City,  N.Y., 
president.  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union. 

William  L.  Lanier,  of  Metter.  Ga..  SUte 
Executive  Director.  Agricultural  StabUlza- 
tlon  and  Conservation  Service. 

Mary  L.  Bailey  (Mrs.  Charles  W.)  of  Austin, 
Tex.,  housewife. 

Maurine  B.  Neuberger,  of  Portland,  Oreg. 
(currently  residing  In  Washington,  D.C.), 
chairman.  Citizen's  Advisory  CouncU  on  the 
Stat\i8  of  Women. 

Mrs.  Otrle  Taylor,  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
neighborhood  aid  participant  for  neighbor- 
hood aid  projects  in  Watts,  Los  Angeles. 

Louise  Gentry,  of  State  College.  Pa.,  assist- 
ant dean  for  resident  education,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University. 

Miss  Betty  Pumess,  the  President's  Special 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  will  serve  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  this  new  Ck>uncil. 


In  annoimdng  tbe  appointment  of  the 
Consumer  Advisory  OouncU,  tbe  President 
stated : 

"Every  Amo-lcan  citizen — ^rlcb  or  poor — la 
a  ccmsumer.  And  so.  In  a  very  special  way, 
the  public  interest  is  the  consumer  Interest — 
the  interest  of  all  of  us. 

"In  the  past  3  years,  we  have  seen  the 
greatest  culvances  in  the  Nation's  history  on 
behalf  of  the  American  consumer.  At  my 
recommendation,  the  89tb  Congress  enacted 
tbe  first  Trafflc  Safety  Act  in  history.  It 
passed  the  Tire  Safety  Act,  and  the  first 
Truth- in-Packaging  BlU.  In  addition,  it 
enacted  legislation  to  protect  our  children 
against  dangerous  toys  and  to  protect  the 
modest  savings  of  American  wage  earners  In 
savings  institutions. 

"Taken  together,  these  laws  touch  the  life 
of  every  American  dtlzen,  no  matter  what 
his  income  or  his  station  in  life. 

"Now,  in  the  first  session  of  tbe  dOth  Con- 
gress, I  have  recommended  nine  major  laws  to 
benefit  consumers:  the  Truth -in-Lending 
BlU;  tbe  Wholesome  Meat  Act;  tbe  Fire 
Safety  Act;  tbe  Hazardous  Products  Ooounls- 
slon  Act:  the  Pipeline  Safety  Act;  the  Electric 
Power  Reliability  Act;  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act;  the  Land  Sales  Fraud  Act;  tbe  Mutual 
Fund  Reform  Act. 

"The  Consumer  Advisory  CouncU  wlU  add 
new  strength  and  direction  to  the  great  pur- 
poses which  these  laws-suppc»t.  The  CouncU 
wiU  recommend  stiU  further  ways  in  which 
the  Government  of  aU  the  people  can  pro- 
tect all  the  people." 

STSONG      STARMZMT      BT      BBTTT      rUBNBSS      IN 

BESALP  or  "ruu,  vacvOBumm^ 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  include  In  this 
report  a  letter  I  received  last  week  from 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  President's 
Consumer  Advisory  Council,  the  Honoi^ 
able  Betty  IMmess,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  as 
follows: 

The  Whitb  House, 
Washington.  October  25, 1967.  ' 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Suluvan, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af' 
flairs.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Deab   Lee:    I   have   been   foUowlng   very 
closely,  as  has  tbe  President,  your  efforts  to 
give  the  American  people  a  strong  Trutb-in- 
Lending  law.  I  wish  to  commend  you  for  your 
steadfast  stand  for  a  bUl  which  is  truly  mean- 
ingful, and  not  one  in  name  only.  The  work- 
ability of  a  law  which  Includes  coverage  of 
revolving  cliarge  accounts  has  already  proven 
Itself  in  Massachusetts. 

I  am  aware  of  the  narrowly-based  but 
strong  pressures  tieing  exerted  for  a  watered- 
down  version  containing  serious  exemptions, 
or  for  no  biU  at  aU.  Unfortunately,  tbe  con- 
sumer Is  not  organized  to  articulate  effec- 
tively his  needs  and,  as  a  result,  he  Is  no 
match  for  those  who  oppose  even  such  a 
simple  step  as  the  disclosure  of  actual  credit 
costs  to  the  American  public.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  wlthholdi^  of  such  information 
negates  the  revered  American  practice  of  free 
competition  and  operates  to  protect  those 
who  would  for  some  reason  hide  the  facts. 
Hide  them,  not  only  from  those  of  us  who 
as  consumers  wotild  Uke  to  shop  for  credit 
as  we  shop  for  the  best  buy  in  other  Items, 
but  hide  them  from  other  businessmen  so 
that  competition  cannot  truly  be  effective. 

Although  American  consumers — and  that 
is  nearly  200  million  of  us — ^have  no  highly 
organized  means  of  bringing  our  thinking  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress,  I  beUeve  that 
action  or  faUure  to  act  on  a  meaningful 
Truth-in-Lending  biU  wiU  be  one  of  the 
major  measures  by  which  the  pubUc  wiU 
judge  tbe  90th  Congress.  Please  let  me  know 
if  this  Administration  can  do  anything  to 
assist  in  the  efforts  to  bring  a  strong  Truth- 
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In-Lending  Mil  to  the  Hotue  of  Representa- 
tlves  slMHtly. 

Sincerely, 

BxTTT  Pdsnkss, 
Special  AsMlttant   to  the  President   for 
Consumer  Affairs. 


The  Air  Qadity  Act  of  1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PKin«STI.TAlfIA 


November  1,  1967 


involves  the  ilesign,  planning,  construc- 
tion, and  inst  illation  of  large  demonstra- 
tion plants,  time-consuming  operation 
of  as  yet  ur  proven  equipment,  experi- 
mental and  hus  expensive  use  of  new 
methods.  Thsre  is  no  guarantee  that  a 
private  comi  lany  willing  to  engage  in 
such  a  venture  will  be  rewarded  with 
profit.  Under  the  financial  provisions  of 
this  bill,  the!  Federal  Government  and 
private  industry  and  laboratories  would 
be  able  to  engage  in  joint  ventures  which 
will  benefit  I^-ge  sectors  of  private  enter- 
prise. They  ♦ould  assure  financial  sup- 
port by  the  i^ederal  Government  of  new 
control  projects  which  are 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  air  pollution   ^ 

Wednesday.  November  1. 1967  i^  "'^  ' '''''' f  ""^  dcyelopmental 


Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  support  S.  780  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  a  similar  bill  in  this  House. 
The  detailed  and  thoughtful  structure  of 
the  bill  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
continued  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  exert  every  effort,  explore  every  new 
avenue  which  may  return  cleaner, 
healthier  air  to  us  all. 

I  believe  that  the  principal  measures 
embodied  in  this  proposed  legislation  to 
complement  what  has  already  been  done 
should  go  far  in  attacking  the  problem 
vigorously:  realistic  air  quality  standards 
established  and  enforced  by  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  for  both  stationary  and 
mobile  sources  of  air  pollution;  grants 
for  further  research  and  development  in 
both  Federal  and  private  laboratories; 
the  regional  airshed  approach  to  air  pol- 
lution control;  financial  incentives  to 
industiy  for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  abatement  facilities; 
and  a  set  of  enforcement  procedures  that 
Is  just,  yet  effective,  and  enlists  the  co- 
operation of  all  parties  Involved. 

As  a  Representative  of  a  highly  de- 
veloped industrial  urban  area  and  State, 
I  am  particularly  concerned  with  that 
section  of  the  bill  dealing  with  accele- 
rated research  and  development  of  air 
pollution  control  methods  and  equipment, 
and  I  urge  strongly  that  favorable  con- 
sideration be  given  to  all  its  provisions. 

Accelerated  research  programs  to  de- 
velop low-cost  emission  control  devices 
for  motor  vehicles  are  urgently  needed. 
Automobiles  are  the  chief  source  of  car- 
bon monoxide,  and  they  are  the  pro- 
ducers of  photochemical  smog,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  have  been  felt  In  con- 
gested urban  areas  throughout  our  land. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  the  anticipated 
improvements  resulting  from  the  control 
devices  which  are  mandatory  on  all 
1968-model  cars.  However,  much  remains 
to  be  done  to  abate  pollution  resulting 
from  fuel  combustion  effectively  and 
thoroughly.  Research  programs  to  con- 
trol combustion  byproducts  should  in- 
clude provisions  for  the  practical  dem- 
onstration of  new  processes  and  devices. 
The  removal  of  pollutants  mar  produce 
potentially  valuable  commercial  by- 
products, the  use  of  which  should  be 
explored  systematically. 

The  development  and  testing  of  new 
processes  and  devices  is  always  costly.  It 
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I  am  plea«d  to  note  that  the  pro- 
visions of  thl^  section  are  not  confined  to 
research  aimed  at  curbing  emission  from 
motor  vehicles.  Stationary  sources  of 
pollution  contaminate  the  atmosphere 
as  much  as  mobile  polluters.  About  95 
percent  of  out  growing  industries  are  run 
by  energy  generated  by  burning  coal  and 
oil — fossil  tut  Is  which  contain  elemental 
sulfur  as  an  mpurity.  During  the  com- 
bustion proce  3S,  the  sulfur  is  changed  in- 
to sulfur  oxiles,  one  of  the  potentially 
serious  health  hazards  in  contaminated 
air.  Devices  now  available  can  substan- 
tially control  unbumed  carbon  particles, 
fly  ash,  and  c#ment  plant  dusts.  However, 
more  imaginative  ways  must  be  found  to 
remove  sulfu^  from  the  coal  or  to  extract 
sulfur  gases  from  the  combustion 
products. 

Coal  is  one  of  our  most  important  nat- 
ural resource  i  and  an  economical  source 
of  heat  and  energy.  Accelerated  research 
and  development  of  improved  methods 
and  equipment  to  control  soot,  smoke, 
and  sulfur  ojtiides  Is  one  way  to  Improve 
the  air  we  breathe,  yet  retain  the  use  of 
one  of  the  m*st  abundant  and  inexpen- 
sive sources  jf  energy  at  our  disposal 
today. 

Advocates  c  f  higher  smokestacks  claim 
to  have  foun<  a  solution  to  much  of  our 
pollution  pnblems.  However,  particles 
distributed  high  in  the  atmosphere  may 
significantly  change  the  weather,  serve 
as  a  core  aiound  which  condensation 
might  form,  and  change  the  reflectivity 
of  the  earth.  Emissions  from  high  stacks 
are  joined  by  other  sources  of  air  pollu- 
tion at  high  altitudes.  Rocket  exhausts 
and  jet  aircraft  also  Introduce  contami- 
nants. When  our  supersonic  transiMrts 
start  to  operajte  at  70,000  feet,  air  pollu- 
tion will  extind  to  the  fringes  of  the 
atmosphere.  This,  then,  is  another  area 
for  which  intensified  research  efforts  are 
indicated. 

Mr.  Speaket,  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 
are  an  imaginative  and  practical  se- 
quence to  our  air  pollution  control  efforts 
to  date.  They  would  provide  the  means 
for  a  joint,  concerted  imdertaklng  In 
which  the  Federal  Government,  State 
and  local  autiorities,'  and  private  indus- 
try could  participate  effectively.  I  urge 
that  we  give  each  section  our  careful  and 
favorable  consideration.  Thank  you. 


NASA  Awards  Ceremony 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEDRCE  P.  MILLER 

or    CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUsfe  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuesdaA  October  24,  1967 

Mr.  MILLERlof  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  honors  award  ceremony  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  at  which  time  Dr 
Roger  W.  Heyijs,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Califimia  at  Berkeley,  was  the 
principal  speaker. 

All  if  us  shofuld  be  very  interested  In 
what  Dr.  HeynS  had  to  say  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  I  am  happy  to  insert  his  veiy 
appropriate  remarks  in  the  Record: 

NASA    AwABSS  Cesemont 
(By  Roger  W.  Heynx,  University  or 
Calif ornia,  Berkeley) 

It  la  a  pleasurejfor  me  to  be  here  to  partici- 
pate In  this  ceremony  honoring  those  mem- 
bers of  the  staf  of  the  agency  who  have 
parUcularly  dl8tl>igul8hed  themselves  in  the 
process  of  achietlng  the  total  objectives  o( 
the  organlzatlonJ 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  pleasure  ot 
being  here  to  hinor  distinguished  achieve- 
ment of  Indlvldaals,  I  am  happy  with  the 
opportunity  to  eocpress  appreciation,  on  be- 
half of  one  University  campus  (and  Im  sure 
that  I  speak  for  the  vast  majority  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education)  to  the  entire  or- 
ganization, The  j  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  many 
governmental  agencies  give  NASA  hi^ 
marks.  Its  pollclee  seem  to  us  to  be  slngulaily 
enlightened,  and.  in  view  of  the  well  known 
characteristics  of  universities  to  be  sensttive 
to  external  Interference  to  the  point  at 
paranoia  and  of  pur  determination  to  spend 
public  money  as  though  we  had  divinely  en- 
dorsed rights  tol  it,  without  rendering  ac- 
count— remarkably  tolerant,  If  not  Indul- 
gent. I 

The  instltutloital  grants  program  and  the 
facilities  grants  {program  have  been  wise  and 
imquestionably  t^ave  strengthened  us  as  in- 
stitutions. All  of  .the  policies  have  made  for 
an  effective  partnership  between  the  agency 
and  the  universities.  The  agency  has  shown 
commendable  reticence  about  the  eetabiisti- 
Ing  of  laboratories  in  the  house  where  the 
effect  on  unlver^tles  might  be  harmful.  It 
has  been  though^Iul  and  sensitive  about  re- 
lationships to  the  imlversltles  when  it  has 
felt  the  need  to  establish  centers  of  researcb 
and  development.  Pinaliy,  its  Instruments 
for  seeking  advioe  from  and  responding  to 
the  scientific  and  technical  community  have 
been  effective  without  depriving  the  agency 
of  its  essential  independence.  These  are  deli- 
cate and  artistic  problems,  never  solved  final- 
ly but  your  leve  of  performance  is  one  of 
very  higia  quality  Indeed,  and  I  commend  you 
for  It. 

But  the  achie' rements  of  the  agency  go 
beyond  this,  and  1  wotUd  be  derelict  if  1  did 
not  go  on  and  iefer  to  the  impact  of  the 
space  program  o4  the  curricula  and  the  re- 
search efforts  of  Ithe  Universities  across  the 
nation,  llirough  |  the  stimulation  of  NASA 
programs,  new  ffjelda  of  study  and  reseacb 
have  been  created — In  Oie  atmospheric 
sciences,  the  phyeica  of  the  solor  systems,  and 
exobiology  and  otjhers.  The  agency  has  stim- 
ulated  new  and   already  productive  Inter- 
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^IgeipUnary  efforts  In  the  physical  sciences 
gad  the  social  sciences.  Some  of  this  chaUenge 
«(  are  only  beginning  to  respond  to  In  the 
gajrersltle*.  I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  prob- 
lon  of  greater  parttdpatton  by  unlversltlee 
tB  the  urgent  problenos  of  our  cities.  These 
«ie  positive  contributions  Indeed,  and  legltl- 
Bste  reasons  for  pride. 

Hie  problem  of  organizing  massive  re- 
Nsrch.  technological  and  oi>erational  en- 
deavors when  no  single  person  can  compre- 
hend all  that  needs  to  be  known  are 
(Bormously  complex.  It  can  be  done:  the 
Ifsataattan  project  proved  It,  and  NASA  i« 
today  one  of  the  world's  most  ambitious 
sttonpts  to  pool  the  talents  and  learning  of 
tiiousands.  I  find  the  success  of  NASA  enor- 
Btously  reassuring.  NASA  has  shown  that  It 
it  poaslble  to  structure  an  institution  in  such 
a  way  that  managerial  decisions  can  be  made, 
not  drifted  Into;  It  Is  poaslble  to  develop 
tBformation  and  feedback  systems  so  that 
poUcy  decisions  are  more  than  someone's  best 
gnsH  about  something  he  knows  little  about; 
it  li  poaslble  to  develop  policy  rationales  so 
that  decisions  represent  something  approach- 
ing principled  conclusions  rather  than  ran- 
dom prejudices.  That  Is  reass\irlng  to  me  be- 
Muae,  obviously,  I  confront  not  dlssinxUar 
problems  In  riding  the  unruly  horse  known 
u  the  Berkeley  Campus  of  the  University  of 
OUlfomla.  There  are,  of  course,  differences, 
DOt  the  least  being  that  we  are  ten  times  as 
old  as  NASA  with  acciimulated  traditions 
that  aometlmes  represent  wisdom  and  in- 
varlaUy  obstruct  reform,  good  or  bad.  To  an 
important  degree  the  goal  of  the  University 
today  is  much  more  generalized  than  the 
mlaion  of  NASA;  I  suppose  that  oecesBltateB 
maoh  more  pluralistic  and  dlq>ersed  decision- 
making for  the  University.  We  share,  however, 
a  passion  for  problems  at  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge,  and  both  of  us  are  dependent 
npaa  the  public  for  financial  support. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  NASA  has 
been  doing  pioneering  work  of  Immense  slg- 
Btteance  to  modem  society  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  exploration  of  space  per  se. 
Objectives  have  been  defined,  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  and  talent  have  been 
eoUected,  tramed  and  aimed  at  research  ob- 
jeetivee  and  rebults  produced.  That  Is  a  maa- 
ilTe  accompllahment  of  human  engineering. 
"CbaX  experience  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 
Just  how  much  of  your  model  is  transferable 
to  other  situations  remains  to  be  seen,  but  It 
It  already  clear  that  parts  of  It  are  siirely 
rtierant  and  it  certainly  1ft  not  inconceivable 
that  what  we  have  learned,  and  what  we  will 
tnm,  about  public  administration  from 
NASA  may,  in  the  long  pull,  mean  every  bit 
IS  much  as  the  scientific  aind  technological 
developments  from  the  exploration  of  space 
ttadf. 

I  suppose  I  could,  and  perhaps  some  of 
you  would  so  wish,  stop  at  this  point.  Yet  I 
can't  avoid  referring  to  our  turbulent  times, 
a  matter  with  which  this  city  is  always  con- 
eemed  but  of  which  Washington  had  a  spe- 
cial reminder  on  Sunday.  While  some  of  our 
unrest  has  to  do  with  the  war.  there  are 
more  basic  problems,  one  of  which  la  well 
(tated  by  Archibald  MacLelsh  In  *  recent 
Isroe  of   Saturday  Review. 

"Several  months  ago  the  President  of  the 
Ignited  States  protested  In  a  pubUc  ftpeech 
that  nobody  seems  to  see  what  was  right 
with  America,  only  what  was  wrong  with  it. 
Wliat  was  right,  he  said,  was  obvious  and 
•dmlrable — and  he  cited  Instances.  What  was 
»rong  was  insignificant  In  comparlfton.  And 
yetthe  cussers  and  complalners  saw  only  the 
wrong. 

"li  was  a  sound  observation,  but  there  was 
no  need  to  limit  the  Indictment  to  the  United 
w»te«.  Throughout  the  contemporary  world, 
•that  part  of  It,  at  least,  which  modem 
wanology  has  affected,  nothing  U  more 
Braoeable  than  precisely  the  paradox  which 
2«ged  Up.  Johnson:  the  contradiction  be- 
••••n  the  triumphs  of  human  achievement. 


on  the  one  hand,  and  the  profound  uneasi- 
ness of  humanity  on  the  other. 

Seen  in  tenns  of  Ita  sdentlflc  and  indus- 
trial accompllabmenta,  our  Is  one  of  the  great 
ages  of  history:  an  unbelievable  age,  the  age 
in  which  the  old,  Impossible  heroic  myths 
have  all  come  true.  For  the  first  time  the 
deeds  of  men  have  caught  up  with  their 
imaginations.  Victories  have  been  won  in 
the  ancient,  hopeless,  human  struggle  against 
death.  Fire  has  been  stolen  not  txpia  the 
Olympic  gods  but  from  the  sun  ItsAf.  Time 
has  been  extended  and  distance  reduced  so 
that  a  word  can  be  heard  around  the  earth 
as  It  Is  spoken  and  an  ordinarly  life  can  be 
lived  in  leisure.  Even  the  oldest,  the  most 
absolute  limitation  on  our  freedom  has  been 
abolished:  we  can  leave  the  earth. 

"But  what  is  true  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  age  Is  not  true  of  our  feelings  for  It. 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  find  in  the  litera- 
ture of  any  epoch  a  more  nearly  unanimous 
repudiation  than  In  the  plays,  fictions,  com- 
mentaries, poems  which  regard  themselves  as 
most  expressive  of  our  time.  It  is  commonly 
said,  as  every  college  freshman  learns,  that 
the  hero  has  been  replaced  with  us  by  the 
antlhero,  but  the  change  Is  more  extreme 
than  that.  Ordinary,  unheroic  man  has 
dwindled  untU  nothing  but  his  morbid  fears, 
his  exceptional  vices,  his  'extreme  situations' 
are  significant,  and  common  human  life  it- 
self has  lost  Its  literary  Interest;  only  its  'ab- 
surdity' inspires  a  novel  or  a  play. 

"In  most  ages  It  Is  the  arts  which  are  crea- 
tive and  believe,  the  men  of  action  who  de- 
spedr.  With  us,  physics  and  chemistry  and 
biology  move  forward  toward  the  world 
beyond  while  the  arts  retreat.  The  discoveries 
of  contemporary  literature  are  old  discoveries 
long  since  made:  the  discovery  that  men  do 
truly  die;  the  discovery  that  mortal  human 
life  Is  meaningless;  the  discovery  that  noth- 
ing Is  real  but  the  convulsions  of  sex.  which 
are  not  real,  either.  'Vanity  of  vanities,'  said 
the  preacher  thousands  of  years  ago. 

"But  all  this  merely  fortifies  the  contradic- 
tion. The  paradox  remains.  Bnsteln  and 
Behr  discover  the  height  from  which  the  uni- 
verse can  be  seen,  and  Samuel  Beckett  buries 
his  characters  to  their  necks  in  sand  to  give 
the  age  its  metaphor. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"There  Is,  In  truth,  a  terror  in  the  world, 
and  the  arts  have  heard  It  as  they  always  do. 
Under  the  bum  of  the  miraculous  machines 
and  the  ceaseless  publications  of  the  brilliant 
physicists  a  silence  waits  and  listens  and  is 
heard. 

"It  Is  the  silence  of  apprehension.  We  do 
not  trust  our  time,  and  the  reason  we  do  not 
trust  our  time  is  because  I^Ib  we  who  have 
made  the  time,  and  we  do  rrot  trust  ourselves. 
We  have  played  the  hero's  part,  mastered  the 
monsters,  accomplished  the  labors,  become 
gods — and  we  do  not  trust  ourselves  as  gods. 
We  know  what  we  are." 

Why  read  this  to  this  gathering?  The  peo- 
ple in  this  audience  are  the  men  of  action 
and  much  of  this  uncertainty  Is  unfamiliar 
to  you.  Yet  NASA  finds  itself  In  the  very  cen- 
ter of  this  paradox  and  It  will  become  clear 
as  I  go  on.  that  we  here  today  have  some- 
thing to  do  about  the  problems  I^cLelsh 
states  so  eloquently. 

There  Is  no  single  solution  to  this  vast 
problem,  no  single  element  to  fill  the  void 
or  simple  way  to  restore  faith  ia  ourselves. 
Our  homes  and  our  churches  must  provide 
meaningful  goals  and  standards — the  ab- 
sence of  which  makes  for  some  of  this  dis- 
satisfaction. But  I  read  into  this  two  things 
that  relate  to  ua;  a  desire  for  (1)  a  need,  for 
over-riding  compelling  purposes,  related  to 
fine  and  high  Ideals  and  (3)  a  way.  a  place 
In  which  we  can  wcx'k  creatively  and  effec- 
tively In  the  attainment  of  those  objectives. 
True,  part  ot  our  iMt>blem  Is  absence  of  goals 
and  ot  valuea  that  command  assent.  But 
more  of  It  Is  frustration:  How  can  we  be  ef- 
fective? What  can  we  do?  Where  can   we 


grow,  to  make  our  contribution  and  realize 
our  potential? 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  NASA  and  each 
of  us  In  this  room.  This  search  for  goals,  for 
meaning,  for  purpoee  in  our  life  can  be  met 
In  part  at  least  by  those  of  us  who  are  part 
of  the  "establishment."  We  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  it  Is  possible  to  "make 
a  difference",  that  even  enormous  organiza- 
tions can  be,  and  properly  ought  to  be,  re- 
sponsive to  good  Ideas  and  high  Ideals.  We 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  help  young 
people  see  that  the  stereotype  of  the  con- 
forming organizational  man  Is  just  that — a 
stereotype.  We  must  welconie  young  people 
as  partners,  out  of  poise  bom  of  our  past  ac- 
complishment and  ambition  bom  of  our  own 
belief  that  things  could  be  better.  This 
means  that  each  of  us  must  make  our  organi- 
zations more  attractive  as  settings  for  Indi- 
vidual growth  and  creativity. 

This,  In  closing  brings  us  back  to  this  cere- 
mony. It  calls  our  attention  to  the  Individual 
and  the  organization  as  means  to  collective 
and  Individual  accomplishment.  There  Is  a 
fascination  about  human  engineering  prob- 
lems, a  drama  In  vast  cooperative  efforts  m- 
volving  thousands  of  people.  Unless  we  take 
special  pains,  this  drama  tends  to  obscure 
how  much  turns  on  mdlvldual  biunan  effort, 
and  obscures  the  fact  that  the  good  society 
properly  evaluates  organizations  in  terms  of 
their  Impact  on  the  quality  of  individual  ef- 
tort.  Human  inteUlgence  Is  imprisoned  In 
bodies  and  can  be  freed  only  by  Individual 
choice  In  a  creative  environment. 

It  Is  good  that  all  of  us  shotild  turn  away 
from  the  intoxicating  problems  of  financing 
and  organization  and  focus  our  attention  in- 
stead on  the  individuals.  I  am  more  than 
pleased  to  join  in  this  ceremony  devoted  to 
bumble  recognition  of  lndivld\ial  achieve- 
ment. I  congratulate  each  of  those  who  are 
honored.  This  ceremony  Is  the  Institution's 
way  of  saying  to  everyone  that  Individual 
effort  Is  the  force  that  has  made  the  ex- 
ploration erf  space  possible.  It  also  asserts 
that  it  Is  an  organizational  goal  ot  NASA  to 
create  an  environment  for  the  expression  of 
human  talent.  Our  sociey  needs  organiza- 
tions in  which  this  is  a  central  goal.  It  Is  Im- 
portant further  that  they  are  perceived  as 
having  such  purposes.  Only  In  this  way  can 
we  fill  the  void  so  many  of  our  people  feel. 

Thank  you. 


Torch   Artitt  Duplayc   Flare   for 
CitizeBthip 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

or  II.UNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Mikalojus  Ivanaus- 
kas,  of  1332  South  49th  Avenue,  Cicero, 
m.,  upon  being  awarded  a  citation  nam- 
ing him  "Outstanding  NewCitiwn  of 
the  Year"  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
area.  Mr.  Ivanauskas,  a  recently  natu- 
ralized citizen,  came  with  his  family  to 
the  United  States  8  years  ago.  Originally 
f rcHn  Lithuania,  they  have  been  forced  to 
start  a  new  life  six  times  because  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n.  His  suc- 
cess in  his  adopted  homeland  is  an  in- 
spiring example  of  a  story  often  retold 
throughout  our  history. 
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I  Include  In  the  Covcksssiokal  Rkcoko 
at  this  ix^t  an  article  f  nm  the  Cicero 
Life  newspaper  on  the  occasion  of  this 
well-deserved  honor: 
[Prom  the  Cicero  (lU.)   Life.  Oct.  13,  1967] 

TOICB     ABTI8T     DnPLATS     "VtAU"     VOR 

CinzKNSHir 
At  recent  Clttzenahlp  Day  ceremonies  held 
at  Chicago's  Prudential  Building,  Mlkalojua 
Ivanaiukaa  of  1332  S.  49th  ave.,  received  a 
citation  naming  blm  "Outstanding  New  Cit- 
izen of  the  Tear." 

Bom  In  Lithuania,  he  was  one  of  five  to 
receive  such  an  award  from  a  group  of  8,000 
newly-naturalized  Americans.  The  other  re- 
cipients were  from  Egypt,  India,  Spain  and 
China. 

The  citation  Is  presented  to  a  select  num- 
ber of  new  citizens  who  have  demonstrated 
an  appreciation  of  American  citizenship,  pro- 
vided a  positive  contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  luiowledge  and  have  given  good  serv- 
ice to  the  community. 

By  profession,  Ivanauskas  Is  a  structural 
engineer  and  works  for  a  Chicago  engineer- 
ing firm. 

He  has  a  degree  In  art  education  from  the 
University  of  Lithuania  and  has  received 
International  recognition  for  his  art  inno- 
vation of  "flame  painting"  In  which  he  em- 
ploys the  use  of  a  blow  torch  to  create  a 
new  concept  in  art. 

Proudly  displaying  his  citizenship  award 
to  a  Life  reporter,  Ivanauskas  explained  that 
the  last  two  World  Wars  forced  his  family 
for  the  sixth  time  to  start  a  new  life. 

"With  Ood's  help  and  with  hard  work  and 
great  will  we  have  won  a  new  life  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  have  been  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States  for  eight  years  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  best  opportunities 
are  found  here.  One  is  able  to  obtain  learn- 
ing and  a  profession  and  to  reach  an  economic 
standard  without  social,  racial  or  religious 
discrimination.  During  the  short  time  that 
I  have  been  In  the  United  States,  I  have 
reached  the  goals  I  had  set  for  myself." 

In  1959  when  the  artist  and  his  family 
came  to  the  Unltied  States,  new  horizons 
opened  for  his  creative  work. 

"The  high  standard  of  living  and  the  easy 
availability  of  technical  means  enabled  me 
In  five  short  years  to  create  that  which  I  have 
shown  In  my  last  five  art  exhibitions — three 
in  Chicago  and  two  In  Cleveland,"  be  related. 

In  the  spring  of  1968  Ivanauskas  plans  to 
show  his  "flame  paintings"  at  an  art  exhibi- 
tion In  Munich,  Germany. 

Ivanauskas  and  bis  wife  Elena  have  been 
living  in  Cicero  for  the  past  eight  years. 

Their  only  son,  Eugene,  Is  now  serving  with 
the  U.S.  Army,  stationed  in  Georgia. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

or  CAuroain* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  1. 1967 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  authorities  on  the 
control  of  air  pollution  from  motor  ve- 
hicles Is  Eric  P.  Grant,  the  executive  ofB- 
cer  of  the  California  State  Motor  Vehicle 
PDUutlon  Control  Board. 

Mr.  Orant  has  written  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  DingeU  amendment  to 
the  Air  Quality  Act,  which  the  House  will 
be  considering  Thursday,  November  2. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  arant  states  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  the  Dingell  amendment 


on  the  air  pollution  control  programs  in 
California. 

All  our  colleagxies,  including  the  Michi- 
gan delegation  should  find  this  letter 
Interesting  reading. 

Excerpts  ffllow: 

What  WOUI4  be  the  immediate  effect  on 
the  California  iiMTogram? 

The  Dingell  Amendment  totally  excludes 
the  right  of  this  State  to  specify,  require, 
or  atteftpt  t  >  enforce  any  regulations  In 
relation  to  n«w  vehicles.  Under  the  Dingell 
Amendment,  ml]/  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  able  to  perform  in  this  area. 

At  present,  and  since  1963,  we  have  re- 
quired all  nev  vehicles  sold  In  this  State  to 
be  equipped  with  specified  emission  control 
systems,,  or  eaempted  for  due  cause.  The 
immediate  effect  as  to  1968  models  would  be 
that  our  present  approvals  for  sale  in  this 
State  woujd  ribt  be  effective.  The  Board  now 
requires,  and  has  notified  every  manufac- 
turer of  autoDtobiles  who  sells  them  in  Cali- 
fornia, that  t^e  vehl<des  must  be  properly 
set  before  Introduction  Into  the  market  place, 
iming.  carburetlon  and  air/ 
>iir  experience  has  taught  us 
a  cent  of  the  vehicles  were  not 
by  the  man\ifacturer8,  and 
had  a  potential  of  effective 
1,  even  though  equipped  with 
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This   means 
fuel  mixture 
that  over  40 
set    correctly 
therefore  nevi 
emission  con 
systems. 

We  now 
of  every  vehicl 
the  motorist 
purchase  he 


Ire  100  per  cent  certification 

at  the  equivalent,  to  assure 

at  when  he  makes  his  Initial 

getting  what  he  has  been  told 

he  Is  getting.  All  of  this  would  be  wiped  out 

(by  the  Dingell  amendment). 
The  Dingell  lamendment  prohibits  the  fc4- 

lowlng  from  b^lng  effective  unless  approved 

by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare : 

1.  1968  gasoline-powered  trucks  and  buses 
must  be  equij^ped  In  California  with  emis- 
sion control  lystems.  There  is  no  similar 
Federal  provision. 

2.  Present  itate  standards  (for  hydro- 
carbon emlselons)  require  180  parts  per  mil- 
lion .  .  .  for  1970-model  vehicles.  This 
standard  was  established  several  years  ago 
by  the  State  Pepartment  of  Public  Health, 
which  recognteed  both  the  need  for  the 
standard  and  jthe  ability  of  industry  to  re- 
spond. Although  Federal  applications  are 
planned,  ttaerejis  no  stmllar  Federal  standard 
at  present.         I 

3.  Callfomlai  established  in  1965  evapora- 
tion loss  contsols,  and  again  specified  1970- 
model  vehicles  as  the  effective  year.  Again, 
this  standard  would  not  apply  without  Fed- 
eral approval  under  the  OingeU  amendment. 

4.  The  industry  has  been  inf<MTaed  that 
emlslson  levels  In  the  area  of  100  parta  per 
million  or  less  should  be  considered  neces- 
sary and  the  sfibject  of  action  by  this  State 
before  197S.  TUere  has  been  no  action  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  area. 

•     '         •  •  •  • 

Tlie  Dingell  amendment  clearly  shifts 
used  vehicle  (ftom  10  minutes  after  first  sale) 
responsibility  dpon  the  vehicle  purchaser,  the 
service  Industry  and  the  State  Government. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  philosophy  of  en- 
forcement we  ihave  followed  in  this  State. 
We  have  founa  through  experience  that  the 
manufactiirer  }nu»t  be  primarily  responsible 
to  place  on  thi  roads  of  our  State  a  vehicle 
wtilch  does  not  pollute  our  air  when  properly 
maintained.      ! 

The  argument  is  often  put  forth  that  a 
dual  standard  will  cause  administrative, 
technical,  engineering  and  cost  problema. 
California  of  necessity  must  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  peeafble  to  total  control  of  motor 
vehicles.  j 

Since  1961  mbdels,  CaUfomia  vehicles  have 
been  different  than  thoee  in  the  rest  ot  the 
Nation.  This  has  caused  no  appreciable  cost 
differential,  ex(  ept  for  tbe  direct  Increase  in 
the  wlndow-atJ  Aer  price  that  tbe  California 


motorUt  was  wlVlng  to  pay  for  the  air  poUn- 
tion  control  eqilipment.  To  argue  that  this 
will  create  a  haijdship  or  any  other  difficulty 
Is  iinsound,  lrre^>onsifole,  -and  not  supported 
by  tbe  facts. 

The  Industry,  the  Federal  Government  and 
this  State  have  irecognlaed  in  the  past,  and 
recognize  now,  tbat  it  is  essential  to  have 
uniform  test  procedures  and  certification  re- 
quirements. OaHJornia  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  worked  closely  with  the  la- 
dustry  toward  thu  end.  The  only  difference 
in  our  requiremjents  is  higher  performance 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  under  aii 
circumstances  oi  any  proposed  amendment*, 
this  issue  of  p^e-emption  applies  only  to 
California.  Under  the  Dingell  amendment, 
CallfoTO^.,^citlz€»8  are  the  only  ones  wljo 
will  l(we  the  riaht  of  self-determination  u 
to  the  quality  of  their  air,  and  the  auto 
manufacturers  4re  the  only  ones  who  will 
gain  by  such  lefflslatlon — since  the  result  at 
enactment  would  be  potentially  less  seven 
standards  of  performance  applied  at  tbe 
Federal  level  than  thoee  wtUch  would  tw 
applied  by  tbe  St^te  of  California. 


A  B  reath  of  Death 


EXTENSJON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

cr  cnuroMHiA 
IN  THE  HOUSF  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  1, 1967 

Mr.  REINEdKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  commend  KLAC 
Metromedia  Radio  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 
for  their  outstanding  doamientary,  "A 
Breath  of  Death." 

Seven  months  ago,  KLAC  imdertook 
a  tremendous  task  to  improve  the  pub- 
lic's understanding  about  our  serious  air 
pollution  probiem  In  California.  Mem- 
bers of  the  KlAc  staff,  led  by  announcer 
Al  Wiman,  devioted  countless  hours  and 
traveled  thousunds  of  miles  compiUi« 
information  on  our  smog  problem.  Their 
chief  concern — just  as  it  Is  my  concern- 
is  the  health  of  southern  California  resi- 
dents. J 

After  7  mont|is  of  research  KLAC  com- 
piled a  series  of  reports  which  were 
broadcasted  daily  for  2  weeks  under  tbe 
ttUe  of  "A  Breaith  of  Death."  EKiring  this 
series  Al  Wimsin  expressed  reasons  why 
"every  day  for  jthe  past  10  years  almost 
the  entire  Los  Angeles  Basin  has  been 
subjected  to  a  Bubstantlal  health  threat 
from  air  pollution."  It  was  also  empha- 
sized in  numerpus  on-the-alr  interviews 
with  the  California  congressional  delega- 
tion, this  State's  urgent  need  to  defeat 
the  Dingell  amendments  to  the  clean  air 
bill  (S.  780)  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
storing the  Murphy  amendment. 

KLAC  station  received  thousands  of 
phone  calls  in  response  to  its  drive  to 
defeat  the  IXqgell  amendment,  due  to 
come  up  on  the  House  floor  tomorrow.  If 
the  Dingell  amendment  is  passed  it  would 
put  air  pollution  control  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government,  denying  CaU- 
fomia the  right  to  pass  its  own,  more 
stringent  cbntrdls. 

Tied  in  with  the  "Breath  of  Death" 
broadcasts,  the  station  launched  a  write- 
in  campaign,  i|rglng  listeners  to  write 
letters  in  support  of  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment and  cleaner  air.  As  a  result  of  these 
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broadcasts,  appro^dmately  one-quarter 
Billion  pieces  of  mail  expressing  support 
(or  the  Murphy  amendment  arrived  at 
lOiAC.  These  letters,  telegrams,  cards, 
and  petitions  have  since  been  flown  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  are  now  here  in 
the  Capitol  to  prove  to  the  Congress  the 
overwhelming  support  these  people  who 
breathe  smog  day  after  day  have  for  the 
Murphy  amendment.  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert here  In  the  Record  several  examples 
of  the  types  of  letters  KLAC  has  received 
and  again  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  most  valuable  service  this  station  has 
performed : 

BoT  Scouts  op  Amkrica, 
Los   Angklbs   Axxa   Council, 
I,o»  Angeles,  Calif.,  October  20. 1967. 
Mr.  Sam  Benson, 
Public  Service  Director, 
KLAC  Radio. 
Lot  Angeles,  Calif. 

DsAS  Ms.  Bknson:  I  have  been  very  much 
Inqtressed  with  Al  Wiman's  documentary  of 
"^e  Breath  of  Death".  It  shows  a  grave  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  management  of  KLAC 
Bsdlo  station.  If  we  were  able  to  do  anything 
to  improve  the  smog  situation  in  the  Los 
Angeles  basin,  It  would  be  the  greatest  public 
lervice  that  any  organization  could  do. 

Iven  with  my  limited  knowledge  of  science 
sad  chemistry.  I  know  that  if  we  continue  to 
pollute  the  air  as  we  are  now  in  the  Los 
Angdes  basin,  the  entire  population  Is 
headed  for  severe  trouble. 

I  quit  smoking  nine  years  ago  because  I 
wu  concerned  with  my  lungs  being  polluted 
with  carbon  monoxide,  tar,  nicotine,  etc.,  and 
BOW  I  am  told  that  I  take  into  my  lungs 
BKne  harmfiU  chemicals  than  I  did  when  I 
was  smoking  a  pack  of  cigarettes  a  day. 

The  time  Is  now  that  the  lawmakers  of  this 
great  country  of  ours  must  come  to  face  tbe 
BDOg  situation  tbat  we  have  m  tbe  Loe  An- 
Idfls  area  and  take  whatever  action  is  neces- 
Hiy  to  clean  It  up.  If  this  does  not  happen, 
it  can  only  lead  to  mass  exodus,  both  on  the 
part  of  business  and  Industry,  and  people; 
and  It  certainly  will  hsum  thoee  of  us  who 
find  it  necessary  to  live  here. 

I  congratulate  KLAC  and  Al  Wiman  for 
the  great  Job  they  have  done  with  "The 
Bieath  of  Death",  and  I  certainly  hope  it  doea 
have  some  impact  on  those  that  are  in  a  posl- 
tloa  to  do  something  about  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

NosMAN  8.  Lewis, 

Field  Director. 

Los  Ancklks  County  Hbast 

Absociation, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  October  21. 1967. 
Ur.AL  Wtman, 
Station  KLAC. 
Lot  Angeles,  Calif. 

D«A«  Bila.  Wtman:  We  of  the  toe  Angele* 
County  Heart  Association  are  aware  of  your 
Doctunentary  on  Smog  "A  BRSATH  OF 
DBATH"  heard  on  your  station  Friday, 
October  I3th. 

Air  pollution  Lb  of  greatest  concern  to  us 
because  of  its  possible  effects  on  the  cir- 
culatory system.  We  are  most  anxioiis  that 
tbe  necessary  laws,  rules  and  regulations  be 
•<l»pted  that  would  bring  a  speedy  solu- 
tion to  the  very  serious  problem  of  smog. 

We  are  weU  aware  of  our  own  p«a«(mal 
weal  problems  in  Southern  Oalifomla,  but 
Burt  recognize  that  this  U  a  nationwide 
even  world-wide,  problem. 
_We  congratulate  KLAC  In  its  most  effective 
i  on  air  poUutlon. 
Sincerely, 

BOBBT  W.  Oblath,  ILD., 

^eHdent. 


U.S.  Post  Orrtca, 
U>». Angeles.  CaUf.,  October  20, 1967. 
Mr.  8am  Bknson, 
Public  Service  Director. 
KLAC, 
Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

DcAx  Ma.  BKKsoir:  As  a  resident  of  Los 
Angeles,  I  am  seriously  concerned  about  the 
ever-Increasing  volume  of  ix>Uutants  that 
are  poisoning  our  atmosphere. 

I  realize  there  is  no  easy  solution  to  our 
smog  problem,  but  It  Is  a  problem  that  has 
to  be  solved — sooner  or  later.  And  I  hope 
KLAC's  exceUent  documentary  "Breath  of 
Death,"  which  is  helping  to  focus  attention 
on  this  situation,  will  be  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  a  solution  sooner,  rather  than 
later. 

Congratulations  on  your  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  cltiaens  of  this  great  city. 
Sincerely, 

Leslix  N.  Shaw, 

Postviaster. 

MAKCR   op  DtMXS, 

Loa  Angeles,  Calif.,  October  19,  1967. 
Mr.  Al  Wiman, 

Seuis  Department,  Radio  Station  KLAC. 
Loa  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dkak  Ma.  Wiican:  On  behalf  of  the  Loa 
Angeles  County  March  of  Dimes,  we  commend 
your  research  efforts  Into  the  serious  problem 
of  smog  here  in  Loe  Angeles  Coiinty. 

Smog  affects  our  post-poUo  patients,  many 
of  whom  are  using  respiratory  equipment. 

As  a  voluntary  health  agency  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  general  health  of  all  reel- 
dents  of  our  county  and  we  wish  you  much 
success  in  your  campaign  to  alert  public  offi- 
cials in  Washington,  D.C.  about  our  serious 
smog  condition. 

With  very  best  wishes. 
'  Sincerely, 

EVEIXZ  J.   TOUNOEX, 

Los  Angeles  County  District  Attorney, 
Los  Angeles  County  Campaign  Chair- 
man. 

Anthony  E.  Meehl, 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  Los 
Angeles  County  Chapter. 

Chbutmas  Sxal  Association, 

October  19. 1967. 
Mr.  Sam  Benson, 
Director  of  Public  Affairs,  KLAC. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Deas  Mm.  Benson:  This  organization  has  a 
vital  concern,  growing  out  of  ovir  long  ngbt 
against  tuberculosis  and  respiratory  disease, 
in  the  increasingly  serious  problem  at  air 
poUutlon.  That  this  problem  has  drastic  ef- 
fects on  the  health  of  individuals,  and  on 
the  community  itself,  has  become  more  and 
more  clear  over  the  years. 

It  Is  thus  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  we  commend  Mr.  Al  Wiman  of  your 
station  on  his  recent  weU-planned,  intelU- 
gently-researcbed  and  brllllantly-preaented 
documentary  series  on  air  poUutlon,  entitled 
"A  Breath  of  Death."  In  presenting  Mr. 
Wiman's  exceUent  sertes  to  this  community, 
KLAC  has  performed  a  service  in  the  beat 
tradition  of  broadcast  Journalism. 

Our  volimteer  board  of  directors  and  our 
staff  wish  to  extend  their  heartfelt  thanks 
to  Mr.  Wiman  and  to  KLAC  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  "A  Breath  of    Death." 
Sincerely, 

Maawnr  L.  Noble, 
Executive  Director. 

Goodwill  Industuxs 
OP  Southern  Califoknia, 
Loa  Angeles.  Calif.,  October  IS.  1947. 
Mr.  Ax.  WncAN, 
Radio  KLAC  News. 
Lot  Angeles,  CaUf. 

Dkae  Mb.  WnfAN :  Tour  eunvnt  aad  moat 
▼Hal  program  oonoemlng  tbe  amoc  pioblaaa 


deserves  the  attention  and  appreciation  of 
everyone.  We  know  here,  because  of  detri- 
mental effect  of  smog  on  many  of  ovtr  handi- 
capped client  employees,  the  urgent  necea- 
■Ity  to  do  aotnethlng  to  aUeviate  this  moat 
noxious  situation. 

Our  thanks  to  you  and  your  station  and 
our  personal  pledge  to  do  anything  we  can 
to  support  effective  air  poUutlon  control. 
Sincerely, 

W.    C.   WHJUNSON, 

Director  of  Public  Relations. 

The   AsTHams  Foundation,' 
Soxtthern   Califoenia   CkaJtbb, 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif..  October  19.  1967. 
Mr.  Sam  Benson, 

Director  Public  Affairs,  KLAC  Radio.  Los 
Angeles.  CaUf. 
Deab  Mb.  Benson:  We  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  a  series  of  programs  aired 
over  KLAC  radio  which  discussed  tbe  acute 
smog  problem  In  Los  Angeles. 

We  too  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
effects  of  smog  on  those  Uving  In  this  com- 
munity. The  Arthritis  Foimdation,  as  tbe 
sole  voluntary  health  agency  combatting  the 
arthritis  problem,  is  also  Involved  with  the 
weU-belng  of 'the  whole  individual. 

We  Join  KLAC  in  urging  that  prompt  ac- 
tion for  clean  air  In  Loe  Angelee  be  sub- 
mitted   Immediately    to    the    legislators    In 
Washington,  D.C. 
.    Sincerely, 

C.  Edwabd  Mnj.Ei, 

Board  Chairman. 

Bots"  Club  op  Hollywood,  Inc., 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  October  18,  1967. 
Mr.   Al   Wtmam, 

KLAC. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Deab  Al:  First,  let  me  congratulate  you 
and  your  fine  station  on  the  tremendous  Job 
you  are  doing  regarding  our  smog  problem. 
In  addition,  I  want  to  urgently  add  my  own 
plea  for  help  in  eliminating  this  problem. 

I  think  I  can  speak  very  authoritatively 
on  behalf  of  over  1.600  boy  members  of  our 
Boys'  Club.  At  age  45  I  am  sure  that  this 
problem  wUl  not  affect  my  health  nearly 
as  much  or  as  drasticaUy  as  it  is  affecting 
the  health  and  weU-being  of  these  young 
boys  as  they  grow  up  in  our  community. 
The  affect  of  smog  on  a  weU-fed,  healthy 
individual  is  bad  enough,  but  when  you 
consider  that  so  many  of  these  youngsters 
are  not  well-nourished,  you  can  see  that 
the  problem  is  magnified  tremendously. 
Therefore,  I  add  my  plea  lor  help.  Keep  up 
the  good  work  I 
Cordially, 

B.  F.  "Chuck"  Lawley,  Jr., 

Executive  Director. 


Aaicricaa  Vocational  Association 
Resolutions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  concerned  as 
we  must  be  about  proper  Job  training  In 
needed  skills,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Robert  N.  Reeee.  executive  aeere- 
taiy  of  tbe  Ohio  VocatloDal  Education 
AMoeiatton  In  C!oIumbus.  Oliio.  Mr. 
Reese  refers  to  testimony  before  tbe 
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HouM  Education  and  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee <m  Education.  April  13.  1967.  and 
reatdutlona  adopted  by  ttae  American  Vo- 
cftttonal  Asaoelatlon  wtalcb  express  con- 
cern with  the  shortcomings  of  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  on  vocational  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Reese's  letter  and  the  American 
Vocational  Association's  resolutions  fol- 
low: 

Ohio  Vocational  Associattow,, 

Septeml)eT  IS,  1967. 
Hon.  ROBBT  Tatt,  Jr.. 
Howie  Office  Building. 
Wiuhington,  D.C. 

DsA»  Rkpkbsintaitvb  Taft:  Vocational 
educators  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  at  both  the 
Btat«  and  local  levels,  are  becoming  deeply 
concerned  over  tbe  abeence  of  aggressive  and 
strong  leadership  from  the  vocational  divi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  At  this  crucial  time  when  the  pro-^ 
gram  of  vocational  and  technical  education 
as  it  relates  to  manpower  and  human  re- 
source development  throughout  the  country, 
la  expanding  at  such  a  rapid  pace  we  find  the 
servicee  norxnaUy  expected  from  tbe  office  of 
education  to  be  at  the  lowest  productive  level 
that  tbe  people  In  ▼ocatl(Hial  education  can 
remember.  A  report  of  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  vocational  education  In  Ohio  Is 
Included  In  an  attached  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Shoemaker,  State  Director  of  Vocational 
Education,  before  the  House  Subcommittee  _ 
on  Education. 

As  a  state,  we  are  very  definite  about  tbe 
Importance  of  the  maintenance  of  state  and 
local  control  of  education.  We  are  neither 
Interested  In  nor  willing  to  accept  adminis- 
tration of  any  educational  programs  from 
the  federal  level  Including  vocational  edu- 
cation. We  are,  however,  willing  to  meet  the 
regulations  established  for  the  use  of  federal 
funds  and  voy  appreciative  of  consultant 
and  leadership  services  and  coordinating 
•fforts  throughout  the  naUcm  from  a  strong 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  In  the  UJS. 
Office  of  Education. 

It  appears  that  the  "management  philos- 
ophy" of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Is 
over-emphaslElng  management  wbUe  neg- 
lecting program  development.  It  seems  that 
decisions  regarding  the  administration  of  vo- 
cational education  are  very  frequently  being 
made  by  individuals  without  experience  or 
training  in  this  field  of  education.  Tbere  la 
little  evidence  that  leadership  U  being  given 
to  the  substantive  fields  within  vocational 
education  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  including 
Its  Office  of  Education,  Is  too  often  abrogat- 
ing the  responsibility  for  vocational  educa- 
tion and  permitting  duplication  of  services 
in  other  agencies  of  government. 

At  one  time  the  states  could  expect  na- 
tional leadership  and  assistance  in  develop- 
ing and  expanding  programs  in  the  broad 
occupational  fields  of  Agriculture,  Business, 
and  Office,  Distribution,  Homemaklng,  Trade 
and  Industrial  and  Health  education.  Today- 
very  Uttle  support  or  service  can  be  expected. 
One  of  the  most  serious  deficiencies  of  the 
Division  of  Vocaticmal  Education  In  the  U.S. 
Office  at  the  moment  is  lack  of  personnel.  It 
Is  far  understaffed  and  very  poorly  organized 
to  carry  out  tbe  necessary  responalbUitles  In 
such  a  rapidly  expanding  field  of  education. 
In  fact,  far  fewer  qualified  infUvlduals  are 
providing  services  to  the  states  In  the  vari- 
ous areas  of  vocational  education  than  in 
prior  years  when  the  program  was  much 
reduced  in  slae. 

We  also  find  it  ImpoeslMe  to  obtain  ade- 
quate data  tonceming  the  growth  and  de- 
vriopment  of  vocational  educatton  from  the 
TT.S.  Office  of  Education.  We  are  confident 
that  Congress  no  doubt  finds  the  same  ab- 


sence of  such  (Sita  which  should  be  available 
to  assist  them  In  determining  the  effective- 
ness of  the  pcagraja  and  to  help  them  enact 
legislation  thai  would  more  nearly  meet  the 
needs  of  tbe  nition. 

We.  In  Ohio,  ilso  are  greatly  concerned  over 
the  growth  of  vocational  training  in  the 
agencies  of  t]}e  federal  government  other 
than  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  It  ^>pears 
that  these  other  agencies  are  becoming  ac- 
tively Involved  in  vocational  education  and 
training  with  little  evidence  that  any  posi- 
tive action  Is  being  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  prevent 
such  a  duplieation  of  responsibility  and 
duties  at  the  national  leveL 

Dr.  B.  R.  ShtDemaker  recently  stated,  "We 
are  deeply  dlstlirbed  over  tbe  fact  that  little 
or  no  leadershfe  Is  being  given  to  the  states. 
This  at  a  time  when  tbe  massive  expansion 
of  tbe  prograntfdemands  more  leadership  and 
•coordination  of  the  many  federal  programs 
concerned  wlta  vocational  education  at  the 
national  levelj.  The  frequent  turnover  of 
personnel  within  the  division  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  is  In  itself  evidence  to  us 
of  a  program  aad  personnel  philosophy  which 
Is  not  in  tbe  best  interest  of  services  to  the 
states.  I 

r^icrc  Is  na  crttUHsm  of  the  abttitiea  or 
dedication  of  fhe  present  personnel  in  the 
Bureau  of  Ad%lt  and  Vocational  Education 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  but  a  concern  for 
the  low  level  of  the  unit  In  government  in 
keeping  with  its  mission,  tbe  organization  of 
tbe  unit  and  the  small  niunber  of  personnel. 

The  concera  nationally  in  regard  to  the 
situation  of  vocational  education  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  Is  expressed  through  the 
attached  resolution  passed  by  the  delegate 
assembly  of  tae  American  Vocational  Asso- 
ciation. This  Association  Includes  40,000 
members  throughout  tbe  nation. 

I  sincerely  urge  that  you  take  time  to  In- 
vestigate this  deplorable  situation  and  hope 
that  Congress  will  find  ways  and  means  of 
taking  appropriate  action  to  assist  in  rebuild- 
ing a  strong,  national  office  for  vocational  and 
technical  eduoatlon>«ven  If  this  requires  tbe 
establishment'  of  a  new  bureau  of  vocational 
education.  We  believe  that  such  action  is 
vital  to  the  development  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  which  is  Just  now  being 
accepted  as  a  tnajor  part  of  the  total  plan  of 
development  ff  human  resources  within  the 
states  and  tbe  nation.  We  have  noted  tbe 
growth  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  service  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  since  it  became  a 
separate  bureau  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfsuv. 

We  believe  that  competent,  qualified  and 
experienced  personnel  should  be  in  positions 
of  responsibility  in  this  field  at  the  national 
level  and  would  hope  that  some  way  may  be 
found  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  In 
the  administration  of  vocational  education 
at  the  fedeeal  level  to  bring  about  tbe 
strength  that  is  needed  in  this  vital  area  of 
education. 

Very  c<  rdially  yours, 

BOBEBT  M.  RXXSK, 

Bxecutixx  Secretary..  Ohio  Vocational 
Associc  tion. 

Status  op  Fkdblai.  ADKitnnaATiON  at 

V<  CATIONAL  EDTTCATIOIf 

(AVA  resolutions  adopted  by  the  house  of 

delegates,    Dec.    10,    1065,    Miami    Beach. 

Fla.) 

Whereas,  1  he  American  Vocational  Asso- 
ciation approved  resolutions  urging  bureau 
status  for  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion In  the  ^.S.  Office  of  Education,  as  set 
forth  in  Resolution  14  in  1904.  and 

Whereas,  the  Panti  of  Oonsultants  for 
Vocational  Education,  appointed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
reoonunende<  : 


November  1,  1967 


"That  a  single  agency  In  the  federal  Oov- 
eminent  perform  tbe  following  functions  in 
Tocatlonal  and  technical  education: 

"1.  Be  reaponaS>le  for  tbe  administration 
and  Buperrlaioii  of  tbe  federal  vocational 
education  acts  tnd/or  portions  of  federal 
acts  related  to  vocational  and  technical 
education  in  tbe  schools  of  tbe  nation. 

The  division  wthln  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation to  perform  these  functions  should 
be  headed  by  a  well-trained,  experienced, 
and  capable  vocational  educator  who  should 
report  directly  jto  the  Commissioner  ot 
Education.  ! 

Professional  competence  should  be  the 
prevailing  policy  'for  leadership  personnel  in 
the  federal  ageney,  with  salaries,  authority, 
and  resopnslblll^  sufficient  to  Justify  em- 
ployment and  retention  of  the  most  capable 
personnel.  I 

"3.  Be  responsible  for  liaison  and  coordi- 
nation with  federal  agenlces  and  their  actlv- 
liles  as  they  are  related  to  tbe  vocational  and 
technical  education  program." 

Whereas,  vocational  leaden  are  greatly 
displeased  with  the  present  admlnistraUvs 
posture  and  level  of  vocational  education  in 
the  t7.S.  Office  of  Education,  and 

Whereas,  the  extent  and  importance  o( 
Tocational  educa|tion  warrants  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  at  a  higher  level  in 
order  to  achieve  more  effective  communica- 
tion in  connection  vrtth  policy-making  and 
declaCons  vital  to  the  vocational  education 
program  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  total 
education  program,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  essential  for  the  administra- 
tion of  vocational  education  at  tbe  federal 
level  to  have  status  comparable  to  that  ot 
other  federal  agenlces  to  insure  that  the  In- 
terests of  vocational  education  are  appro- 
priately represented  at  the  national  level, 
and  I 

Whereas,  reseMch  programs  funded  under 
section  4-C  of  tbe  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  are  noV  being  administered  by  a 
separate  bureau  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
a  procedure  whldh  Is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
intent  of  the  reeommendatlons  of  the  Panel 
of  Consultants,  and  since.  In  princlptle,  vo- 
cational education  research  should  be  more 
directly  related  to  the  administration  of  vo- 
cational education,  and 

Whereas,  edueatlonal  leaders  suggest  tbe 
possibilities  of  establishing  the  administra- 
tion of  vocational  education  as  a  bureau  or  a 
separate  office  Answerable  to  the  Secretary 
of  HEW. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  AVA 
Board  of  Directors  work  diligently  at  an  early 
date  to  secure  (t  higher  status  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  vocational  education  at  tbe 
federal  level,  and 

Be  It  Also  Resolved  that  the  AVA  Board 
of  Directors  (a J  provide  for  an  appropriate 
study  to  determilne  the  services  and /or  func- 
tions that  should  be  carried  out  by  the  fed- 
eral agency  administering  vocational  educa- 
tion, (b)  that  from  such  a  study,  the  place 
<rf  vocational  education  In  the  structure  o< 
the  federal  government  be  Identified,  and 
(c)  that  such  *  study  Include  positive  and 
definite  propoecils  to  be  made  to  appropriate 
federal  officials,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  AVA  memben 
be  urged  to  advise  their  representatives  In 
Congress  that  they  are  displeased  with  tb< 
fact  that  the  federal  administration  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  Is  at  a  U)« 
structtiral  level;  that  even  though  federal 
funds  have  been  greatly  increased,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  placed  at  a  lower  admtnlstia- 
tive  level  than  it  was  formerly:  that  tlM 
program  Is  suflerlng  because  of  the  insuffl- 
eient  n^omber  of  persormel  in  high  leadentUp 
positions  who  are  knowledgeable  about  vo- 
cational and  teehnlcal  education  at  tbe  fed-, 
eral  level,  and  that  the  program  Is  Urn 
not  being  glv^n  the  policy  leadership  or 
dedslon-makln  (  authority  it  needs  and  war- 
rants. 
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Storm  Over  Ac  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OP    OSZGOIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  October  24,  1967 

Mr,  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  tbe  debate  over  the  role  of  the 
States  in  our  federal  system  has  resulted 
In  statements  and  interpretations  that 
have  ofte'h  been  misleading.  Some  of  the 
commentators  have  had  little  working 
experience  with  State  government  and 
fall  to  offer  practical  solutions  to  the  day- 
to-day  problems. 

One  person  who  has  had  daily  experi- 
ence in  State  problems  is  Terry  Sanford, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  from  1961 
to  1965.  While  Gtovemor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, he  was  widely  acclaimed  for  his  ef- 
fort&  to  Improve  education  in  his  State. 

During  the  past  2  years,  with  the  aid 
of  grants  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
Carnegie  Corp.,  Governor  Sanford  has 
conducted  a  research  project  on  State 
government  problems  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity. Out  of  this  research  has  come 
the  establishment  of  the  Education  Com- 
mission of  the  States,  with  permanent 
offices  in  Denver,  and  the  creation  of  the 
Institute  of  States  to  offer  practical  solu- 
tions to  various  problem  areas  of  State 
government. 

No  one  is  better  qualified  to  write  or 
speak  about  the  problems  and  progress 
(tf  State  government  than  Oovemor  San- 
ford. He  has  very  excellently  addressed 
himself  to  the  current  issues  in  a  book — 
Just  published — whose  title,  "Storm  Over 
the  States,"  succinctly  describes  the  pres- 
ent controversy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  represent  the  House,  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
FoTTNTADj]  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyir],  on  the  Advis- 
ory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  one  of  the  organizations  that 
Governor  Sanford  indicates  has  been 
Instrumental  in  providing  leadership  In 
the  field  of  intergovernmental  relations. 
TTie  Advisory  Commission  has  long  advo- 
cated a  strengthening  of  State  and  local 
government  for  a  more  perfect  Union. 
Governor  Sanford  states: 

Throughout  its  exUtence,  the  ACIR  reports 
have  been  among  the  best  in  the  inter- 
governmental field.  Their  published  recom- 
mendations to  both  the  Federal  Government 
•ad  tbe  States  have  been  forward-looking 
and  xiseful  in  giving  a  progressive  program 
to  the  proponents  of  a  better  intergovem- 
naental  system. 

Governor  Sanford  offers  his  own  pro- 
gram for  National  and  State  action  lead- 
ing to  a  dynamic  federalism.  Among  his 
recommendations  he  advises  that: 

Krst.  States  must  get  their  tax  houses 
m  order  before  looking  to  the  National 
Government  for  financial  help; 

Second.  Congress  should  enact  an  In- 
e«ne  tax— credit  plan  allowing  Federal 
income  taxpayers  to  claim  a  substantial 
percentage  of  their  State  hic<Hne  tax 
payments  as  credit  against  their  Fed- 
•al  income  tax   liability— this  recom- 


mendation, as  the  Gtovemor  notes,  is 
identical  to  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relation's  recom- 
mendation In  this  area  and,  In  effect, 
constitutes  strwig  endorsement  of  the 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced — 
HJl.  1415 — which  would  implement  the 
Commission's  tax  credit  proposal; 

Third,  The  Federal  Government  must 
relax  its  stringent  and  multiple  require- 
ments for  the  many  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, and  take  steps  to  consoUdate 
them  into  fewer,  broader  grants. 

One  may  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
arguments  and  conclusions  of  Governor 
Sanford  but  anyone  working  to  gain  a 
practical  knowledge  for  developing  a  dy- 
namic federalism  should  read  this  book. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  press  release  prepared 
by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  to  accom- 
pany the  pubUcation  of  Governor  San- 
ford's  book  "Storm  Over  the  States."  The 
press  release  summarizes  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  bocA  in 
greater  detail,  and  is  deserving  of  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  are  interested  In  a 
sound  Intergovernmental  structure. 

The  press  release  follows: 

Unleoa  Amolca  moves  swiftly  to  revitalize 
the  role  of  the  states  In  our  whole  federal 
system,  tbe  states  may  be  weakened  to  tbe 
point  of  endangering  the  federal  system  it- 
self. 

This  is  the  central  finding  ot  a  large-scale 
study,  "Storm  Over  the  States,"  by  Terry 
Sanford,  former  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
which  is  being  published  today  by  the  Mc- 
Oraw-HUl  Book  Company. 

Governor  Sanford  gives  the  c<Kiclusions 
Of  a  two-year  project,  "A  study  of  the  Ameri- 
can States,"  which  was  conducted  by  him  at 
Duke  University  and  supported  by  grants 
from  tbe  Ford  Foundation  and  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York. 

Major  recommendations  in  the  Sanford 
report  Include:  establishing  machinery  for 
advice  from  the  state  governors  to  reach  the 
White  House  before  Intergovernmental  leg- 
islation is  Introduced  or  amended;  participa- 
tion Of  the  states  in  the  administration 
of  Important  federal  programs;  Increas- 
ing state  capacity  for  action  by  wide- 
ranging  reform  of  state  legislatures  and 
state  constitutions  and  the  states'  executive 
structure;  and  greater  activity  of  the  sUtes 
in  urban  affairs  and  In  meeting  public  needs 
that  cross  state  boimdarles. 

In  his  overview,  former  Governor  Sanford 
flatly  rejects  the  contention  at  some  ob- 
servers that  the  states  are  "through"  and 
outmoded  in  our  Intricate  modem  world. 
On  the  contrary,  he  finds,  "The  states  have 
served  the  people  well.  There  is  a  long  list 
of  solid  and  reassxirlng  achievement  in  every 
state  to  bear  out  this  conclusion.  They  have 
the  capacity  to  serve  even  better,  if  we  wUl 
quit  fussing  and  start  thinking,  quit  fumbl- 
ing and  start  working." 

Setting  forth  some  of  the  most  immediate 
needs  for  state  action,  Terry  Sanford  makes 
four  main  points : 

1.  The  challenge  of  the  urban  areas  must 
be  accepted  by  the  states,  since  only  the 
state  is  in  the  position  to  bring  order  to 
urlian  growth.  Each  state  should  develop  a 
forceful  and  competent  department  or  agen- 
cy for  urban  affairs. 

2.  The  state,  from  its  pivotal  poeltlon  in 


annexation,  program  activities  and  person- 
nel. 

4.  The  states  must  bring  order  out  of  local 
fiscal  crisis.  .  .  .  The  states  must  free  local 
governments  from  unworkable  restraints  on 
their  financial  structure. 

To  give  the  states  their  proper  recognition 
In  the  carding  out  of  large-scale  federal 
grants  In  md,  the  Sanford  report  recom- 
mends as  a  declaration  of  national  purpose: 

"National  programs  of  assistance  and  in- 
volvement should  not  be  allowed  to  weaken 
the  states  by  circumvention,  domination  or 
regimentation,  in  either  policy  shaping  or 
adminlstraUon;  rather  it  should  be  the  na- 
tional purpose  to  design  national  programs 
so  as  to  promote  the  continued  renewal  of 
state  and  local  governments  In  their  capacity 
to  solve  problems  and  serve  the  communities 
of  the  nation." 

To  give  the  states  more  specific  channels 
in  the  national  administration,  the  Sanford 
report  makes  a  central  recommendation: 

"Congress  shotUd  establish  a  mechanism 
of  government  to  functlcm  at  the  highest 
level  of  the  executive  branch,  with  sufficient 
presidential  authority,  to  work  daily  to  re- 
duce conflicts,  dupUcation  and  confusion, 
and  to  exercise  continuing  InltlaUve  to  reach 
the  goals  defined  for  Intergovemment  rela- 
tions." 

The  Sanford  report  quotes  Senates  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskle  of  Maine,  a  former  governor 
of  that  state,  as  suggesting  a  National  In- 
tergovernmental Affairs  Council,  which 
would  be  "chaired  by  the  President  and  com- 
posed of  those  Cabinet  officials  and  agmcy 
heads  whose  activities  have  a  major  Impact 
on  federal  aid  to  states  and  localities."  Senile 
tor  Muskle  thinks  such  a  CoimcU  should 
have  "an  executive  secretary  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  President.  , .  .  (who)  would  speak 
for  the  President  In  developing  poUcy."  and 
adds  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
needs  "a  mechanism  for  domestic  affairs 
comparable  to  that  available  in  foreign  af- 
fairs." 

Noting  the  difficulties  that  many  states  are 
having  in  bcaancing  their  budgets.  Terrj 
Sanford  lu^es  states  to  use  the  taxing  powers 
and  tax  resources  they  ^w  have,  without 
fear  of  political  consequences,  and  says  that 
in  most  cases  public  opinion  will  support 
taxes  for  clearly  needed  public  purposes.  He. 
dtes  statements  Itxttn  recent  tax  studies  in- 
dicating good  future  prospects  for  a  general 
rise  in  state  revenues.  Out  of  such  reports, 
says  Sanford,  "I  draw  the  encouragement 
that  the  bases  of  state  taxation  are  Improv- 
ing, and  that  increased  incomes  will  provide 
some  states  the  needed  money  without  in- 
creased tax  rates.  Increases  in  revenues  will 
not  be  adequate  In  every  state,  but  the  states 
are  not  bankrupt.  In  general,  the  sources  are 
healthy  and  are  constantly  growing." 

Surveying  some  of  the  areas  -  where  in- 
creased state  action  Is  needM,  Sanford  says, 
"Our  unmet  agenda  Is  staggering:  air  pollu- 
tion, water  pollution,  mass  and  rapid  transit, 
urban  and  rural  education,  special  education, 
housing,  poverty,  police  and  fire  protection, 
mental  health,  conservation,  recreation  and 
urban  renewal,  to  name  a  few.  And  the  de- 
mand to  do  something  about  each  of  these 
items  is  Increasing." 

Facing  such  prospects  and  needs.  Gover- 
nor Sanford  recommends  a  four-stage  pro- 
gram which  would  lead  to  a  sharing  of  fed- 
eral revenues  only  as  a  final  step. 

"First,  I  believe  the  states  must  get  their 
tax  houses  In  order."  Sanford  berates  the 
8(»nethlng  for  nothing  attitude  which  im- 
mediately looks  to  the  federal  government  to 


the  federal  system,  m\ist  serve  as  coordlna--~-_h^U  the  states  out  of  money  troubles 


tor,  eUmulator,  representative,  protector, 
and  adviser  for  local  governments  in  their 
reUttonslilps  with  the  national  government. 
S.  The  states  must  free  local  governments 
from  the  thicket  of  unworkable  and  out-of- 
date  restraints  on  administrative  structure. 


Citizens  are  not  going  to  look  on  the  states 
with  much  favor  if  their  only  poee  is  wiUi 
the  hand  extended,  palm  up." 

"Second,  I  beUeve  that  Oongreas  should 
enact  the  so-o(Uled  inoome  tax-credit  plan. 
I  agree  with  the  recommendation  of  tbe  Ad- 
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viaory  Ontnintnton  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
latlona  that  feder&l  Income  tax  taxpayers  be 
allowwi  to  otadm  a  aubstantlal  percentage  of 
tbelr  ctate  Income  tax  paymenta  aa  a  credit 
tLgaina*  UuAi  federal  Income  tax  UabUlty.  Vot 
tboae  atatea  wltbout  an  Income  tax,  tbls 
would  be  an  Indiicement,  but  not  a  require- 
ment,  to  levy  such  tax." 

"Tblrd.  tbe  federal  government  must  relax 
Its  stringent  and  multiple  requirements  for 
the  many  grant-in-aid  programs,  and  take 
steps  to  consolidate  them  Into  fewer,  broader 
grants." 

"Fourth,  once  the  grants  are  more  oompre- 
henalve  than  oategorloal  and  more  open  than 
reatilcted.  and  after  a  tax  credit  act  has  been 
established,  Oongreas  should  construct  a 
broad  tax  sharing  program  based  on  the 
federal  Income  tax  revenues.  This  final  step 
is  the  HeUer  plan  (as  proposed  by  Walter 
HeUer.  former  Chairman  of  the  Coiindl  of 
Ecohomlc  AdTlaers),  or  at  least  a  variation. 
Under  this  prcfwaal.  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  federal  Income  tax  revenues,  probably 
around  (me  or  two  per  cent,  would  be  ear- 
marked each  year  for  distribution  to  the 
■tatM.  A  portion  of  the  money  would  be 
reserved  solely  for  the  poorer  states,  with  the 
rest  being  distributed  on  a  population  basis. 
...  I  only  recommend  a  broad-based  tax 
sharing  program  aa  a  final  item  after  the  first 
three  rveommendatlons  have  been  achieved." 

A  concluding  section  of  "Storm  Over  the 
States"  contains  a  detailed  discussion  of  ways 
in  which  the  Individual  states  can  Improve 
the  workings  of  their  state  governments.  For- 
♦mer  Oovemor  Sanford  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  enllgthened  and  energetic  leader- 
ship In  every  state  and  his  specific  recom- 
mendaitlons  include  these  six: 

!■  Make  tbe  chief  executive  of  the  state 
the  chief  executive  in  fact. 

2.  State  constitutions,  for  so  long  the  drag 
anchors  of  state  progress,  and  permanent 
cloaks  for  the  protection  of  special  interests 
and  points  of  view,  should  be  revised  or  re- 
written Into  more  concise  statements  of  prin- 
ciple. 

3.  TtM  two-year  term  for  governors  should 
be  replaced  with  a  four-year  term,  and  a 
governor  should  be  allowed  to  succeed  him- 
self at  least  once.  Maybe,  if  succession  is  not 
favored  In  some  states,  a  six-year  single  term 
might  be  considered. 

4.  The  executive  committees,  state  coun- 
cils, and  separately  elected  execuUve  officers 
and  indeepndent  boards  and  commissions 
should  be  eliminated,  in  authorltv  if  not 
In  fact. 

5.  Uke  the  Praaldent  of  the  United  States, 
each  governor  should  have  the  authority  to 
regroup  his  executive  agencies,  subject  to 
leglslattve  veto  within  a  specified  period  of 
time. 

«.  The  governor  should  be  the  chief  budget 
officer  and  the  chief  planner  for  his  state, 
looking  beyond  his  term  of  office  and  pro- 
viding needed  continuity  in  state  govern- 
ment. 
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CoL  EvI  "Red**  Blaik  Writes  Aboot 
Amy  Maj.  Dob  HoUeder 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  Kzsa 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 
Tuesday.  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  we^s  a«o  we  aU  read  In  the 
iwpers  of  the  death  of  MaJ.  Don  HoUeder, 
fOTmer  Army  footbaU  star  at  West  Point. 
Probably  one  of  the  few  men  who  would 
have  known  Dm  HoUeder  better  than 


his  father,  wa4  Col.  Earl  "Red"  Blalk  who 
was  his  coach.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wl4i  to  insert  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Red  Blaik  as  a  part  of  his  syndi- 
cated coltmin  in  which  he  presents  a 
heretofore  utiknown  story  on  Don 
HoUeder. 

The  article  follows: 

(By  Ck^.  Earl  (Red)  Blaik) 

Last  week  I  t«ad  where  Washington  wit- 
nessed the  ma^ch  of  70,000  peace  demon- 
strators whose  0bject  was  to  "confront  the 
war  makers  in  Washington  and  to  surround 
the  Pentagon  as  the  symbol  of  evil." 

What  these  demonstrators  failed  to  com- 
prehend is  thaH  the  career  soldier  does  not 
commit  this  at)untry  to  war — war  Is  the 
Judgment  of  ou^  civilian  leaders  elected  and 
appointed.  The!  Pentagon  implements  this 
Judgment  and  the  career  soldier  Is  the  one 
whose  duty  it  U  to  answer  the  call  of  his 
country — not  t^  question  why.  These  men, 
m  going  to  war,  leave  youngsters  and  wives 
with  a  smile,  tut  more  often  with  heavy 
hearts  as  they  rtallze  there  may  be  no  return. 
For  demonstrators  to  suggest  that  the  men 
of  the  regular  military  service  want  war  and 
the  Pentagon  is  a  symbol  of  evil  is  to  forget 
that  Sherman  said,  "War  is  hell"  and  that 
MacArthur  eloqjuently  stated  in  taking  the 
Japanese  surrender  on  the  U.S.3.  Missouri, 
"it  is  my  earnest  hope  and  Indeed  the  hope 
of  all  mankind  that  from  this  solemn  occa- 
sion a  better  w^rld  shall  emerge  out  of  the 
blood  and  carnage  of  the  past — a  world 
founded  upon  faith  and  understanding — a 
world  dedicated  to  the  dignity  of  man  and 
the  fulfillment  Of  his  most  cherished  wish — 
freedom,  tolerance,  Justice." 

Military  men  abhor  war  as  they  know  It 
in  the  raw  and  to  them  the  action  of  the 
biligerent  demonstrator  is  incomprehensible. 

I  am  greatly  saddened  by  the  news  that 
Major  Don  HoUeder  of  Army  football  fame, 
has  been  killed  in  Viet  Nam.  Holly,  like  so 
many  fine  young  Americans,  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  in  terrain  better  suited  to 
wallowing  barnyard  stock.  War,  to  Holly, 
meant  leaving  a  lovely  wife,  four  children 
and  a  devoted  mother. 

Last  December,  in  accepting  the  Gold 
Medal  Award  of  The  National  Football  Foun- 
dation, I  referred  directly  to  only  one  former 
Army  player  and  that  reference  was  to  Hol- 
leder.  You  will  better  understand  this  brave 
young  officer  and  his  dedication  to  duty  from 
those  remarks  which  follow. 

Axiom — Good  fellows  are  a  dime  a  dozen, 
but  an  aggressivt  leader  is  priceless.  The  1965 
season  was  most  trying  for  me  as  we  had 
a  lean  squad  and  no  quarterback.  A  coach 
has  never  knowa  trouble  unless  he  has  the 
senseless  temerity  to  change  an  All  America 
End  into  a  "T"  quarterback  in  one  season. 
There  was  hardly  an  officer  or  cadet  at  West 
Point  who  didnx  believe  this  switch  was  a 
colossal  error.  Efen  my  friends  of  the  Press 
called  the  move!  "Blaik's  Folly." 

Simday  aftemMh  after  the  Michigan  de- 
feat the  Superintendent,  my  former  football 
teammate,  came  to  my  office  and  inquired 
aa  to  whether  I  Was  aware  of  the  local  senti- 
ment about  our  Quarterback.  I  told  him  that 
the  team  was  aware,  the  staff  was  aware,  and 
I  was  aware,  but  far  more  important  they  all 
believed  a«  I  di^  that  our  only  chance  to 
defeat  the  Navy  )was  with  HoUeder  at  Quar- 
terback. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  Superintendent 
left  HoUeder  cai^e  to  see  me.  As  he  entered 
the  office  I  got  »p,  placed  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  said,  "HoUy.  you  played  a 
good  game  yesterday  and  I  am  proud  of  you. 
You're  making  fine  progress  as  our  quarter- 
back." With  moisture  in  his  eyes  HoUy  re- 
pUed.  "I  know  what  the  cadets  are  saying, 
I  have  heard  tb*  officers  talk,  and  I  came 
fuUy  prepared  to  get  my  old  nimiber  M^-k 
but  I  want  you  t^  know  I  prayed  aU  the  way 
here  that  you  'Mould  not  give  up  on  me." 


Now,  It  Is  many  weeks  Uter.  It  Is  the  night 
before  the  Navy  fame.  As  was  us\tal,  I  took 
the  squad  for  a  Mdtlme  walk  oo  the  golf 
course  which  endi  d  with  a  few  wotds  about 
the  big  game.  I  rioaU  saying:  "Three  times 
this  season  I  took  i  he  long  walk  across  muddy 
fields  to  congratul  ite  first  Benny  OosterbaaiL 
then  Ben  Schwari  Ewalder.  and  then  Jordan 
OUvar.  It  has  be«  i  a  trying  season  and  I  vn 
a  bit  weary  from  1  bam  waUcs.  Tomorrow  be- 
fore 100,000  q>ect«  tors  and  fifty  mlUion  tele- 
vision viewers  I  trant  you  men  to  know  it 
would  be  the  longest  walk  of  my  coaching 
career  if  I  cross  toe  field  to  congratulate  the 
Navy  cocu:h." 

There  was  sUence  for  a  moment — then  s 
voice  spoke  out  with  resoluUon.  It  was  Hol- 
leder.  "C3olonel,  yqu're  not  taking  that  walk 
tomorrow."  I 

The  Cadets  won!  an  upset  victory  over  the 
Navy.  The  Press  stated  it  was  HoUy's  vin- 
dictati<».  It  wasn't— it  wasn't  at  all.  It  wu 
an  unforgettable  demonstration  that  an  ag- 
gressive leader  Is  priceless. 

This  priceless  leader  Is  now  the  late  Major 
Don  HoUeder.        \  ^ 


United  States  Stktl  Corp.  Eadoriet  Aati- 
KarBishment  frovisioa  of  CoBtoncr 
Credit  Protectijm  Act,  HJt.  11601 

EXTENSICJn  op  REMARKS 

HON.  LEONpR  K.  SULLIVAN 

Ofj  KIB80X7U 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  1, 1967 

Mrs.  SUIXJYAk.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  controversial  provisions  of  H.R. 
11601.  the  Cons<uner  Credit  Protection 
Act,  would  outlal?  garnishment  as  a  de- 
vice for  the  colleOtion  of  consumer  credit 
debts.  EHiring  th«  hearings  In  August  ol 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  the  truth-in-lending  and 
other  titles  of  lJ.R.  11601,  we  received 
a  great  deal  of  testimony,  pro  and  con, 
on  the  garnishment  provision,  which  Is 
title  n  of  the  biU. 

There  is  wlde^read  mterest  in  this 
Issue.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  Members  whp  have  read  about  our 
hearings  will  be  Interested  in  a  letter 
I  received  from  Mr.  William  G.  Whyte, 
vice  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  expressing  the  views  of  his  firm  on 
this  issue.  We  had  earUer  received  the 
endorsement  of  Inland  Steel  Corp.  for 
tltlenof  H.R.  lietol. 

The  letter  froii  Mr.  Whyte  of  United 
States  Steel  foUo^s: 

Unrb)  ^ates  STnx  Corp.. 
Waahington.  D.C.,  October  30. 1967. 
Hon.  LxoNoa  K.  St7U.iv an. 
Chairman,     Subcoinmittee     on     Consumer 
Affairs.    V.S.   House   of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  DjC. 
Deax  Mas.  Sttixivkn:  I  am  taking  this  op- 
porttmlty  to  communicate  with  you  regard- 
ing the  truth-in-leadlng  WU  (HH.  lieoi). 

The  provision  of  the  proposed  bUl  whldi 
has  a  direct  relatlo|ishlp  to  our  operation  Is 
Title    n,    prohlbiU^g    tbe    garnishment   ct 
ivor  at  the  provisions  at 
1th  the  Prohibition  of 
)  o(  tbe  Ull  now  IM' 
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wages.  We  are  In 
TlUe  n    (deaUi^ 
Oamlshment  of  Wt 
fore  your  Sul 

Wage  _         

costly  admliilstzatt 
pany.  Quite  apart 


I  constitute  a  heavy  and 
'  burden  iqxm  our  ootn* 
ttie  administratis 


Iiorden  that  garnishments  Impose  on  any 
large-size  company,  we  beUeve  that  this  re- 
payment device  may  weU  lead  to  the  exten- 
■ton  of  credit  to  wage  earners  in  situations 
vhere  credit  more  reasonably  mi^t  be  with- 
held and  m  fact  semes  to  enhance  the  credit 
problems  to  which  many  employees  find 
themselves  subject. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  our  comments  may 
be  helpful  to  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the 
consideration  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  a.  Whttk, 

Vice  President. 


Compensation  for  Goodwill 


EXTE3JSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  1, 1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  is  used  frequently  to 
acquire  property  for  public  improve- 
ments— urban  renewal,  highway  con- 
struction, schools,  and  hospitals.  In  the 
process  the  small  businesman  suffers 
economic  hardship.  He  loses  his  buslnes 
kication  and  customs.  He  is  forced  either 
out  of  business  completely  or  to  relocate. 
Although  he  Is  entitled  to  compensation, 
he  is  seldom,  if  ever,  compensated  for 
goodwill. 

I  have  long  advocated  that  the  small 
businessman  displaced  by  Federal  urban 
renewal  should  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  goodwill,  and  I  have  introduced 
legislation  which  would  deal  with  this 
INX)blem  in  each  Congress  in  which  I 
have  served.  In  the  90th  Congress,  my 
bill  Is  H.R.  1227.  Such  a  step  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  long  overdue. 

Apropos  of  this,  the  proposed  new 
constitution  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  article  I,  the  bill  of  rights,  provides 
that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken 
without  Just  and  timely  compensation 
and  that — 

Such  compensation  shall  include  the  fair 
value,  at  the  time  of  taking,  of  goodwill  of 
retaU  businesses,  as  defined  by  the  legislature. 

This  Is  a  salutary  provision,  which  the 
delegates  to  the  recent  New  York  State 
Constitutional  Convention  adopted. 

I  recall  that  Prof.  Huger  Jervey,  of  Co- 
lumbia Law  School,  used  to  describe 
goodwill  as  "the  likelihood  that  old  cus- 
tomers would  return  to  the  same  old 
place."  Surely  the  loss  of  this  prospect  Is 
compensable. 

James  Antone  wrote  An  article  in  the 
Hcxne  Furnishings  Dally,  of  October  25, 
1967,  in  which  he  discussed  this  problem! 

The  article  follows: 

Ntw  YoBX  CBAxnat  Si,EEPxa  Aids  Ousted 

Dealek 

(By  James  Antone) 

New  Yobk. — Retailers,  especially  the  Uttle 
guys,  may  liave  a  bigger  stake  in  the  new 
state  constitution  than  they  think  under  a 
weeper  amendment  now  on  the  books. 

The  "goodwUl"  amendment  .  .  .  which  was 
Pu«hed  through  the  taUend  of  the  consU- 
»o«onal  convenUon  .  .  .  seeks  to  correct 
^•rt  inequities  perpetrated  on  local  retaU- 
•■who  for  some  reason  or  another  are 
**««*  to  terminate  their  business. 


Although  the  State  constitution  always 
has  provided  for  compensation  when  individ- 
uals are  deprived  of  their  property,  this  gen- 
erally has  been  considered  a  misnomer.  In 
the  eyes  of  many.  Just  compensation  has 
seldom  been  realized  since  in  most  condem- 
nation proceedings  one  of  the  most  tangible 
assets  of  a  retaUer  .  .  .  goodwUl  .  .  .  never 
was  paid  for. 

Ooodwlll  can  be  termed  a  net  profit,  the 
over-aU  value  of  net  profit  a  business  wlU 
show  at  the  end  of  a  year.  It's  the  stuff 
that  takes  a  retailer  time  to  build,  and  it's 
difficult  to  dismiss.  Sometimes  it's  deter- 
mined by  gross  business  .  .  .  other  times 
it  may  be  worth  10  to  15  times  more. 

If  a  business  does  $1,000  a  week.  Just  In 
goodwlU,  it  would  be  valued  about  S13,00O- 
$13,000  a  week.  Of  course,  the  lease  or  rent 
and  physical  assets  are  considered. 

The  new  goodwill  amendment  was  spon- 
sored by  Harvey  Strelzln,  doctor  of  Judicial 
science,  professor  of  law  at  New  York  Law 
School  and  former  assistant  Attorney-Oen- 
eral.  It  was  adopted  by  the  delegates  to  com- 
pensate merchants  for  more  than  Just  their 
business  and  property  when  their  property 
is  condemned  for  public  purposes. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  State 
has  so  much  land  and  buildings  been  appro- 
priated, under  the  power  of  eminent  domain, 
for  highways,  expansion,  hospitals,  schools, 
housing  and  recreation  areas. 

The  complexity  and  magnitude  of  the 
present  programs  within  heavily  populated 
and  suburban  areas  have  created  vast  eco- 
nomic disruption  to  thousand  of  merchants 
who  have  been  farced  either  to  give  up  their 
business  or  to  relocate. 

According  to  Mr.  Strelzln,  "Hie  purpose 
of  my  action  at  the  convention  was  to  mini- 
mize the  plight  of  the  local  merchant,  whose 
greatest  asset,  goodwill — a  -alue  which  can 
only  be  established  after  years  of  merchan- 
dising In  one  location — is  taken  from  him 
without  the  slightest  compensation." 

This  denial  of  compensation,  added  the 
Brooklyn  delegate,  is  inconsistent  with  a 
bUl  of  rights  that  seeks  to  make  provision 
for  "Just  compensation." 

Loss  of  goodwill,  which  Is  recognized  In 
the  business  world  as  a  tangible,  salable  as- 
set, is  not  compensable  tmder  present  law. 

"And  so,"  continued  Mr.  Strelzln,  "In  our 
desire  to  create  something  for  the  public 
good,  we  have  Imposed  a  burden  upon 
others,  while  at  the  same  time  disregarding 
the  principle  of  equity  which  calls  for  Just 
compensation . 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  a  retailer 
can  anticipate  a  good  wlU  award.  It  must 
necessarily  work  to  the  advantage  of  an  en- 
tire neighborhood.  It  tends  to  sustain  the 
economic  and  social  levels  o*  the  commu- 
nity," he  said. 

But  what  is  the  present  situation? 


ResolntioBs  Urge  Continaation  of  War  on 
Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHESENTATIVKS 
Wednesday,  October  4,  1967 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  results  of  our  national 
efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  is  the  extent 
to  which  organizations  of  different  con- 
cerns, purposes,  and  memberships  have 
rallied  behind  this  national  effort.  It  is 
this  involvement  of  private  individuals 
and    organizations    that    has    afforded 


much  of  the  success  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty and  that  today  speaks  for  its  con- 
tinuation and  expansion. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  sevotJ  resolutions 
which  have  been  adopted  by  three  of 
these  organizations  and  which  indicate 
the  widespread  concern  that  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, not  turn  our  back  on  our  disadvan- 
taged and  impoverished  citizenry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  resolutions  of  the  68th 
National  Convention  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  Supreme  Coxmcil  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  the  United 
Church  Women  of  Northern  California 
and  Northern  Nevada : 

RasoLunoN  bt  Knicbts  or  'Oolttmbub 

Whereas,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  have 
always  been  in  the  forefront  In  aiding  the 
less  fortunate  regardless  of  race,  creed  ew 
ethnic  background,  and. 

Whereas,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
passed  by  Congress  in  1964  has  created  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  estab- 
lished the  Job  Corps  to  promote  increased 
oppwrtunltles  for  all  Americans  to  share  in 
the  Nation's  abundance,  and. 

Whereas,  the  religious  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try have  been  Instrumental  In  creating  a 
non-profit  organization.  Joint  Action  in  Com- 
munity Service,  Inc.,  to  give  support  so-vlces 
to  graduates  of  Job  Corps  Training  Centers, 
and  to  report  on  the  results  of  this  program, 
and. 

Whereas,  Joint  Action  in  Community  Serv- 
ice, Inc.  ( JACS)  is  making  its  resources  avail- 
able to  those  Americans  who  stand  In  greatest 
need. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus at  its  quarterly  Board  meeting  in.  Mon- 
treal, Quebec,  Canada  on  Sunday,  August  13, 
1967  do  hereby  endorse  the  program  of  Joint 
Action  in  Community  Service,  Inc.  and  rec- 
ommend that  our  brother  members  partici- 
pate to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  the  local, 
regional  and  national  efforts  of  Joint  Action 
in  Community  Service,  Inc.  to  eliminate 
poverty. 

The  American  Lecion, 
National  Americanisk  CoMMiSBaoN,    ^ 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  It.  1967. 
Mr.  W.  P.  KnxT, 
Director,  Job  Corps, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deai  Me.  Kxllt:  Thank  you  so  much  for 
your  letter  of  August  11.  We  enjoyed  meet- 
ing and  talking  with  Mr.  Purdon  and  Dr. 
Haddon  when  they  visited  this  office  last 
week. 

I  am  sure  that  we  wUl  be  talking  agam  in 
the  future  and  I,  too,  hope  that  we  can  fl~< 
some  area  of  mutual  Interest  where  "nie 
American  Legion  can  positively  help  support 
a  program  of  teaching  government  to  the 
enroUees  in  the  Job  Corps  program. 

Please  convey  my  very  best  wishes  to  Mr. 
Purdon  and  Dr.  Haddon,  and  with  every  good 
wish,  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Mattkicb  T.  Webb, 

IHrector. 

RESOLtmoN  237 — Assist  in  Wab  on  Povebtt 
Whereas,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
through  direct  action  and  coUective  sup- 
port, have  always  promoted  increased  op- 
portunities for  all  Americans,  that  every 
individual,  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed 
or  ethnic  background,  might  share  m  this 
nation's  abundance;  now,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  68th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  War* 
of  the  United  States,  that  each  individual 
member  and  Poet  be  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate to  the  fullest  possible  extent  In  local 
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and  national  endeavors  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty; and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Veterans- 
of  Foreign  Wars  advise  the  members  of  ways 
and  means  to  help  as  a  community  service 
project  those  yoimg  men  and  women  who 
have  been  trained  at  government  expense 
to  re-establish  themselves  in  the  areas  where 
they  have  been  sent  for  employment;  to  help 
these  people  find  housing,  learn  the  area  so 
they  can  get  to  and  from  work,  and  other 
things  that  good  Americans  do  for  other 
good  Americans. 

TTNirxD  CirCBCH  Womkn, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  August  16, 1967. 
Mr.  Saboxmt  Saarvn, 

Director.  Offlice  of  Ecoruymie  Opportunity. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  SHxivn:  The  following  is  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Northern  Nevada, 
Northern  California  Church  Women  United: 

"Since  it  is  now  passible  for  the  first  time 
time  in  history  to  eliminate  poverty,  as 
Christians  we  have  a  clear  and  compelling 
mandate  to  support  even  stronger  efTorts 
than  have  yet  been  made  toward  this  end. 

Our  experience  with  thousands  of  girls  in 
poverty  throughout  the  country  leads  us 
to  the  conviction  that  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram Is  abaolutely  essential  if  this  genera- 
tion of  disadvantaged  girls  is  to  receive  ade- 
quate assistance. 

BaUevlsg  that  the  essential  coordination 
of  all  services  for  the  poor  and  the  continu- 
ing necessary  innovations  lit  these  programs 
and  services  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  a  single  administrative  agency,  we 
support  the  CHBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
as  that  agency. 

Therefore.  Church  Women  United  assem- 
bled In  Lafayette,  Indiana,  July  18.  1M7, 
urge  members  of  our  Congress  to  support 
the  Iconomlc  Opportunity  Bill  and  further 
urge  our  members  as  Individuals  and  as 
groups  to  make  known  their  support  of  this 
Bill." 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Alfred  O.  Smtth, 

Acting  President. 


Basiaetsmea  of  Grceawich  ViUafc  Feted 
at  Chnrcli  of  the  Asceuioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  October  26.  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Greenwich  Village  is  a  self-contained 
world  famous  community  In  my  17th 
Congressional  District. 

Among  the  many  reasons  for  Its  fame 
Is  the  variety  of  thought  and  citizen  par- 
ticipation there. 

Just  last  week,  on  October  24,  at  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  lOth  Street  In  the  heart  of  Green- 
wich Village,  a  special  service  was  held 
In  honor  of  the  businessmen  of  the  Vil- 
lage. 

Louis  W.  Falrchlld,  former  chairman 
of  Falrchlld  Publications,  planned  for  the 
service,  and  Rev.  John  M.  Krumm.  rec- 
tor of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  led 
a  group  ecumenical  in  every  respect. 

Ur.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  article 
In  the  Villager,  an  outstanding  news- 
paper In  my  district,  which  details  the 
"happenings"  In  the  Church  <a  the 
Ascension: 


Chttkch  PadcaAM  Lauds  BunmssjcKN 

The  setting  was  the  greatest  and  the  occa- 
sion uni^ecedeated  as  the  Church  of  the  As- 
cension, Fifth  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street,  held 
a  service  "In  honor  of  the  business  men  of 
Greenwich  VUlage"  last  Tuesday,  Oct.  34,  at 
4:30  pjn.  The  greatest  religious  mural  paint- 
ing of  our  time,  the  "Ascension,"  by  John 
LaParge,  adorns  the  space  above  the  Sanc- 
tuary, where  the  service  took  place. 

Unprecedented  Indeed,  as  several  speakers 
noted,  for  the  bmslness  community,  frequent- 
ly maligned  and  deprecated,  to  be  on  this  day, 
joined  in  an  act  of  worship  and  thanksgiving 
for  having  faithfully  served  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Representing  Mayor  John  Lindsay,  Dr. 
Timothy  CosteH),  Deputy  Mayor,  said  he  was 
"glad  that  this  [too,  is  New  York — glad  that 
this  too  is  the  Village."  He  noted  that  all 
segments  of  So^ety  must  pool  their  efforts 
for  the  city's  common  good.  Dr.  Oostello  said 
it  was  his  privilege  to  convey  the  Mayor's 
greetings  and  enthusiasm  for  this  service  and 
the  hope  that  It  may  be  setting  the  example 
throughout  the  city  lor  a  brotherhood  <rf  all 
segments  of  our  society. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Knimm,  Ph.D.,  8.TJJ., 
rector  of  Ascension,  thanked  the  Mayor  and 
Dr.  Oostello  antf  welcome  the  congregation 
and  participating  clergy.  He  Introduced  Dean 
Charles  M.  Bdw«rds,  Jr.,  of  New  York  Unlver. 
slty's  Institute  pt  Retail  Management.  Dean 
Edwards  noted  that  despite  the  benefits  that 
business  men  ind  women  bring  to  their 
chenteles,  they  pften  are  not  fully  appreci- 
ated. Using  the  retailing  phase  of  biislnees, 
he  pointed  out  that  all  of  vm  are  dependent 
upon  the  retaUe*  for  our  business  success  and 
personal  welfar*.  Without  him  the  whole- 
saler, manufacttrer,  mlUer  and  banker  can 
not  operate.  In  daily  life,  the  retaUer  U  the 
customer's  provider  and  protector  and  a  pub- 
lic servant  in  Ids  community,  he  said.  The 
people  to  whom  ;he  caters  rarely  stop  to  con- 
sider the  fact  t»at  it  is  he  who  maintains  a 
continuing  supjily  of  the  goods  and  services 
that  are  essential  to  their  happiness  and 
their  welfare— and  even  to  their  livelihood 
and  their  lives.;  Without  the  retailer,  they 
would  suffer  graie  deprivation,  said  Dean  Ed- 
wards. 1 

The  retailer  {takes  every  precaution  to 
obtain  products  that  live  up.  In  all  respects 
to  his  representation  and  to  the  customer's 
expectations.  He  must  price  liis  merchandise 
fairly  and  state  his  claims  honestly.  While 
all  retailers  do  hot  live  up  to  these  obliga- 
tions, fully,  mo#t  are  ethical  men  who  are 
guided  by  laudable  principles. 

In  addition  to  government  regtilations, 
responsible  buslhess  leaders  in  all  tranches 
have  established  criterU  to  maintain  con- 
trols and  operat^  their  business  in  the  public 
interest  by  aJlf-regulations,  said  Dean 
Edwards.  I 

Preceding  this  main  address,  the  order  of 
the  service  began  with  the  singing  of  the 
hymn,  "O  OodJ  Our  Help  In  Ages  Past" 
psalms  were  r^  by  the  Rev.  John  B 
Macnab,  pastor,]  First  Presbyterian  Church 
and  Rev.  Tlmo4hy  F.  Herllhy,  pastor,  St! 
Joseph's  R.C.  CHurch  and  prayers  were  led 
by  Rabbl  Irving  3.  Block,  of  the  Brotherhood 
Synagogue,  whdse  Cantor.  Leib  Mlrkovlc 
sang  the  Solo  Atithem  "How  Good  It  Is  To 
Thank  the  Lord,"  Present  in  the  Sanctuary 
were  Rev.  John  i.  Caserly  and  Rev.  Laurence 
Gibney  of  St.  Joseph's  R.C.  Church. 

Dr.  Krumm  tUanked  Cantor  Mlrkovlc.  Dr. 
Vernon  DeTar,  drganlBt  and  Louis  W.  Fair- 
child,  former  Clialrman.  Falrchlld  Publica- 
tions, and  his  ccmmlttoe.  who  planned  the 
service.  He  read  a  telegram  from  Congress- 
man Theodore  R,  Kupf  erman,  extending  best 
wishes  to  aU  present. 

Among  those  [present  were  Dr.  Margaret 
U.  Devlne.  Dean  Mills  CoUege;  Malcolm  8. 
Forbes,  Preslde4t  aztd  Gertrude  Weiner. 
Treasurer,  Forbte,  Inc.;  John  Q.  Adams, 
Man]  tattan  BefrigeraUon  Co.; 
WfUlamaoii,     puMlsher,     The 
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Villager  and   Mrs^  Wllllamaon;    Emanuel  p 
Popollzio.  Chairman.  Mana. 

Serving  as  ushers  were:  Louis  W.  Fair- 
ohUd,  of  Falrchlld  jPuhUoations;  Clem  Haines, 
Hawthorne  Flowei  Shops;  PhU^  Zach,  Time 
Magazine;  Samue  R.  Peale,  Clark  Dodge  & 
Co.;  MichMl  A.  dosenza,  Greenwich  Village 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  R.  J.  Meigs. 

Among  the  oth^  Committee  members  are 
NorveU  B.  Samuels,  President,  American 
Book  Co.;  Captaih  Damel  O'Connell.  sixth 
Precinct,  N.Y.  Police;  Mrs.  Domlnlck  Natale 
President,  G.VA.;  Edgar  T.  Huseey,  Presi- 
dent, W.S.  8.  Bank;  Edward  A.  Griggs,  VP 
Horace  S.  Ely  A  Oq.;  Henry  L.  d^ham,  Presll' 
dent.  Wash.  Sq.  Assoc.;  Henry  L.  Chlsholm 
Pres.  Chlsholm  Realty  Co.;  Clifford  L.  Carter 
Carl  Fischer.  Inc.  and  others. 
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President. 
William     J. 


EXTENSIpN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

C»  NZW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  pF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai^  November  1. 1967 

Mr.  McCARliry.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  once 
said:  I 

If  freedom  and  communism  were  to  com- 
pete for  men's  allegiance  Ui  a  world  at  peace, 
I  would  look  to  the  future  with  ever  Increas- 
ing confidence. 

Today,  the  wok-ld  is  not  at  peace,  and 
the  battle  for  men's  minds  goes  on  all 
around  the  woifld.  One  of  the  major 
Communist  fronts  in  this  battle  is 
Lumumba  Unlvorslty,  In  Moscow. 

Lumumba  University  is  a  school  to 
train  professional  men.  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow,  from  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Deeply  Imbedaed  In  this  professional 
training  Is  the!  implication  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  the  beacon  to  which 
these  nations  wil  turn  In  the  years  to 
come. 

-  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ram  Desai,  direc- 
tor of  the  African  Development  Insti- 
tute at  the  Stat*  Unlversl^  College,  at 
Buffalo.  N.Y.,  halB  written  an  article  on 
Lumumba  University  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

In  the  Interest  of  realizing  the  active 
efforts  of  the  Soviets  on  the  battlefield 
for  men's  minds,  I  Include  this  excellent 
article  in  today's  Record: 

Moscow  Obiei4ts  Foreion  Students 
(Note. — Moscow's  Lumumba  University  Is 
geared  to  meet  th0  needs  of  students  from 
emerging  nations.  Many  graduates  return 
home  to  take  up  petitions  of  leadership.  They 
could  Infiuence  thiir  nations  for  decades  to 
come.)  I 

(By  Ram  Deeal) 

The  most  oompeiimg  impression  an  acade- 
mician carries  away  from  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  the  sophisticated  strategy  that  country  has 
Mnployed  In  the  battle  to  win  the  minds  of 
the  youth  of  the  uncommitted  world. 

At  6  Donskoy  proyezd  Street  in  Moscow  is 
one  of  the  greatest  Soviet  arsenals  in  this 
battle — Lumumba  University,  the  Soviet  cen- 
ter for  IntematlonW  education. 

To  the  casual  observer  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  People's  Friendahip  University,  popularly 
known  as  Lumunlba  University,  retains  a 
mistaken  reputatlo|i  for  being  "a  third-rate 
univeralty."  "primarily  designed  toe  Afri- 
cans" and  "an  academic  sad  sack." 
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Furthermore,  it  la  believed  that  the  unl- 
ytrt^Xy  has  failed  in  its  primary  goal:  that 
of  indoctrinating  the  students  in  Communist 
Ideology.  In  Ughter  moments  even  some 
American  officials  have  suggested  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  split  the  costs  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  doing  such  a  fine  job 
tor  them. 

United  States  mLsoonceptions  were  further 
lelnlorced  by  a  protest  demonstration  of  Af- 
rican students  in  Red  Square  in  December 
of  1963 — the  first  one  of  its  kind  in  modern 
Russia.  Sparked  by  the  death  of  a  Ohanlan 
student — African  students  did  not  accept  the 
Soviet  explanation  that  the  death  had  been 
accidental — the  march  brought  other  griev- 
tiloes  against  the  university  to  the  surface. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  one  was  the 
resentment  against  compulsory  attendance 
tt  a  course  entitled.  "Ptrtltlcal  Philosophy," 
which  stressed  the  basics  of  Communist  Ide- 
(dogy.  To  meet  this  criticism,  the  Soviet 
suthorlties  finally  decided  to  make  the 
course  voluntary  for  all  foreign  students 
although  It  is  still  compulsory  for  all  So- 
viet students  enrolled  in  the  university. 

SUBTLX    CBANGX    OBS^VSI 

The  importance  of  this  change  is  not  to 
be  Interpreted  In  the  Ught  of  a  clash  which 
produced  a  capitulation  ai  the  authorities. 
Rather,  Its  importance  can  be  seen  in  the 
subtle  but  more  dramatic  change  in  student 
attitudes  toward  the  coiuse. 

Once  placed  on  the  voluntary  list,  the 
eourse  attracted  86  percent  of  the  foreign 
students  attending  the  university.  More- 
over, student  reaction  became  more  positive 
to  the  course.  As  one  student  put  it:  "Now 
that  It  is  not  compulsory,  almost  everyone 
attends  it.  I  am  a  medical  student,  yet  I  am 
curious   to   know   about   their   ideology." 

The  significance  of  the  protest  demonstra- 
tion, therefore,  must  be  seen  as  disagree- 
ment about  methods  to  be  used  in  providing 
the  students  with  a  specialized  education 
with  ample  opportunity  to  explore  the  politi- 
cal and  econcxnlc  foundations  and  structures 
of  Soviet  society. 

Some  lighthearted  American  interpreta- 
tions of  the  incident  point  up  the  tendency 
in  the  United  States  to  underestimate  the 
Impact  of  this  Soviet  experiment  in  higher 
education  for  students  from  emerging  na- 
Uons.  One  need  only  look  at  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  formation  of 
Lumumba  University  and  the  composition  of 
its  student  body  to  clearly  grasp  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Soviet  approach  to  this 
aspect  of  assisting  underdeveloped  countries. 

Pounded  In  1960,  often  called  by  histori- 
ans "the  Africa  Year,"  the  university  has 
steadily  grown  so  that  In  1066  there  were 
some  3.800  students  representing  83  coun- 
tries. The  first  class  of  228  students  from  46 
countries  was  graduated  in  1965  and  another 
class  consisting  of  470  students  frtxn  69 
countries  was  graduated  In  1966.  In  1067,  the 
enrollment  Is  expected  to  reach  4,600. 

The  university  has  a  teaching  faculty  of 
900  members  of  whom  66  are  doctors  of  sci- 
ence, members  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  300  members  are  candidates 
lor  the  Doctor  of  Science  degree,  a  status 
equivalent  to  the  American  Ph.D. 

The  university's  academic  program  consists 
of  one  preparatory  and  six  main  faculties: 
engineering,  medicine,  physics,  mathematics 
and  natural  sciences,  agriculture,  economics, 
law,  history,  and  philosophy  offering  si>eclal- 
t>«8  In  16  fields.  BO  that  the  major  educational 
Meds  Of  the  future  leaders  ot  emerging  na- 
tions can  be  serviced  in  a  unified  educa- 
tional center. 

Alter  five  years  of  carefully  assessing  the 
value  of  its  program  the  Soviet  authorlUes 
decided  to  consoUdate  its  scattered  faculties 
ih  a  new  multimillion-dollar  complex.  It  is 
"plete  with  the  latest  equipment  and  faclll- 
^  compatible  with  their  resources.  (Al- 
wough  these  faciUtles  do  not  match  the 
**hlsticaUon  of  American  equipment,   the 


Soviets  are  placing  at  the  disposal  ot  the 
students  of  Lumumba  University  the  best 
they  have.) 

This  new  center  in  Moscow  should  be  fin- 
ished and  reedy  for  use  by  the  beglnmng  of 
the  1967  academic  year.  This  venture  seems 
more  than  likely  to  attract  more  and  more 
students.  At  present  the  luiiversity  receives 
approximately  10,000  ^>pllcations  each  year 
from  students  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Prom  this  admissions  pool.  600  students  from 
emerging  nations  and  100  Russians  are  en- 
rolled. 

The  demand  far  exceeds  the  available 
space,  and  thus  a  sense  of  prestige  Is  main- 
tained and  fostered.  Thus,  the  general  appeal 
of  the  institution  abroad  is  wide  as  the  di- 
verse nationalities  of  the  students  clearly 
indicates.  The  high  priority  the  Soviets  have 
given  to  Lumumba  University  is  quite  analo- 
gous to  their  space  program  and  defense 
priorities  and  should  not  be  minimized. 

STTTDENTS  FKOM  ATAB 

During  the  fall  of  1966  there  were  750 
students  from  34  African  countries,  990  from 
Latin-American  countries,  650  from  the 
Middle  East,  and  700  from  Southeast  Asia. 
These  statistics  should  dispel  the  notion  that 
the  university  is  primarily  designed  for  the 
Africans. 

Although  Nigeria  had  ^10  students,  India 
had  more  than  250;  Kenya  had  106;  while 
Indonesia  had  an  even  greater  number. 
Obana  had  43,  but  some  Latin-American 
countries  like  Argentina  or  Cuba  far  exceeded 
those  from  Ghana.  There  were  23  from  the 
Ivory  Coast  and  12  from  Tanzania,  and  the 
remaining  356  of  750  total  African  students 
came  from  29  other  African  countries. 

There  were  387  female  students  enrolled 
from  all  countries  including  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Of  the  3.600  students  who  were  enrolled 
during  the  fall  of  1966,  over  55  percent  were 
studying  engineering  or  medicine,  areas  of 
vital  importance  to  emerging  nations.  Three 
hundred  were  studying  physics  and  mathe- 
matics; 250  were  in  agriciilture;  and  the  re- 
mainder were  distributed  among  the  fields 
of  history,  philology,  and  economics.  These 
undergraduate  programs  seem  to  provide  a 
practical  orientation  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  a  new  developing  nation. 

As  one  might  expect,  academic  and  polltl- 
oal  factors  are  not  neatly  separated  at  the 
university.  This  shows  up  in  the  composition 
of  the  graduate  student  body. 

During  the  1966  academic  year,  there  were 
1957  graduate  students  enrolled  In  the  uni- 
versity of  whom  57  were  Russians,  20  were 
from  India.  And,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
remaining  students  appear,  to  be  from  those 
countries  where  the  returning  graduates  have 
had  difflcvUties  in  securing  jobs  because  of 
the  existing  pvolitical  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment in  their  home  countries  or  where  the 
university  degree  credentials  might  be  qiiee- 
tioned  for  professional  reasons. 

QTTAUTT    KlfPHASIZKD 

Oiven  the  general  success  of  the  program 
there  are  a  few  ironies:  Although  England, 
India,  Ghana,  Nigeria,  and  many  other  coun- 
tries have  recognized  the  degrees  from  Lu- 
mumba University,  Ceylon,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  recognize  them,  a  fact  which 
is  understandably  irritating  to  the  univer- 
sity. As  one  university  official  put  it.  "Our 
medical  graduates  can  practice  in  England 
but  they  cannot  practice  in  Ceylon,  which 
is  ridiculous.  Isn*t  it?" 

OeneraUy  speaking,  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion adequately  meets  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
tries from  which  these  students  come.  Dis- 
cussions with  non-Russian  observers 
confirm  the  impression  that  the  university 
has  an  excellent  faculty  and  is  well  eqxiipped. 

The  greatest  area  of  weakness  turns  out 
to  be  the  quality  of  the  students  who  are 
admitted  rather  than  the  qtiallty  of  Instruc- 
tion. Standards  of  admiaoion  are  low  Indeed, 


although  with  the  increasing  number  of  ap- 
plicants they  are  likely  to  be  raised. 

More  often  than  not,  students  without  a 
completed  secondary  education  are  admitted 
for  not  very  obsctire  reasons.  To  overcome 
academic  and  language  deficiencies,  students 
may  spend  from  cHie  to  three  years  In  the 
umverslty  preparatory  school  befcuv  they  are 
admitted  for  regular  degree  work.  As  a  nil* 
almost  everyone  spends  at  least  one  year 
studying  Russian  and  attending  courses  in 
political  Ideology. 

Applicants  seeking  admission  to  the  xinl- 
versity  are  either  sponsored  by  Uieir  gov- 
ernments or  by  public  organlzaUona  such 
as  the  Communist  Party,  trade  unions,  cul- 
tural agencies  such  as  the  Soviet-Uganda 
FViendshlp  Society,  or  by  academic  insti- 
tutions in  their  home  country. 

In  most  of  the  developing  countries,  where 
nepotism  is  not  uncommon,  government  offi- 
cials are  prone  to  recommend  their  relatives 
and  friends  without  undue  consideration  of 
their  academic  qualifications. 

Also,  sponsoring  groups  like  Cotnmunist 
parties  and  trade  unions  are  leas  concerned 
with  the  academic  qualifications  of  their 
candidates  than  they  are  with  such  qualltiea 
as  political  and  organizational  potential. 

While  academic  instltuti<His  In  the  emerg- 
ing nations  now  are  supplying  better  pre- 
pared students,  Soviet  embassies  abroad  still 
have  an  eye  for  politically  prconlslng  In- 
dividuals and  naturally  tend  to  give  them 
preferential  consideration. 

TKAVEL    COSTS    PAn> 

Once  the  student  has  been  accepted  by 
the  university,  the  Soviet  Government  pays 
the  complete  cost  of  travel  to  and  from  his 
home  country.  In  addition,  boet^  accommo- 
dations and  tuition  are  provided  free  of 
charge. 

The  university  pays  all  students  a  stipend 
of  80  rubles  a  month  while  In  the  prepara- 
tory faculty  and  90  rubles  during  the  regular 
academic  training.  Those  students  with  su- 
perior academic  performance  receive  as  high 
as  125  rubles,  a  generous  allowance  Indeed 
if  one  compares  it  with  the  wages  of  the 
average  Russian,  which  are  approximately 
100  rubles  a  month. 

Graduate  students  are  even  more  fortunate 
In  this  respect.  They  receive  a  very  hand- 
some allowance  of  150  rubles  a  month  In 
addition  to  the  above  stated  free  benefits. 

The  82  students  I  met  at  Lumumba  ap- 
peared to  be  highly  satisfied  with  the  stu- 
dent-faculty relationships  as  well  ••  with 
their  social  and  educational  experiences. 

As  one  Indian  student  told  this  writer, 
"The  university  ofBclals  are  particularly  nice 
to  us  Indians,"  implying  a  sense  of  prefer- 
ential treatment,  while  a  student  from  Ni- 
geria put  it,  "Since  the  demonstrations  they 
go  out  of  their  way  to  be  nice  to  us." 

Regardless  of  nationality,  the  students 
thought  they  were  well  looked  after  and 
were  grateful  for  their  opportunities  and 
treatment.  All  emphasized  how  hard  they 
worked  and  how  weU  they  expected  to  do 
academically.  The  few  who  could  not  adapt 
to  the  social  and  academic  standards  of  the 
university  were  sent  home. 

On  balance,  it  appeared  that  the  foreign 
sttrdents  fared  better  economically  than 
their  Soviet  counter]>arts.  For  example.  Soviet 
students  receive  an  average  stipend  of  50 
n/bles  a  month.  Those  who  do  superior 
academic  work  may  receive  a  maTimiim  of 
70  rubles.  This  discrepancy  in  financial  treat- 
ment of  Soviet  and  foreign  students  is  a 
source  of  friction. 

Although  the  university  officials  blandly 
deny  that  such  friction  exists,  one  gets  the 
distinct  impression  that  the  Soviet  student 
keenly  resents  what  he  thinks  Is  preferen- 
tial treatment  of  non-Soviet  students.  Hiiu, 
despite  official  explanations  deelgned  to  ex- 
plain the  unique  needs  of  the  visiton,  the 
Soviet  student  remains  unconvinced  of  the 
fairness  of  the  practice. 
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Privately,  aome  African  studenta  will  admit 
tbat  tbey  have  detected  some  racial  bias 
agaliut  tbem  among  younger  Soviet  citizens. 
They  alao  made  It  clear  that  this  bias  did 
not  appear  to  exist  among  university  officials. 

When  queried  on  such  matters,  one  uni- 
versity ofBdal  observed.  Come  here  at  6 
o'clock  on  a  Saturday  evening  and  see  bow 
many  African  students  have  Russian  girl 
friends."  The  aociiracy  of  his  statement  can- 
not be  disputed.  Yet,  one  might  suggest  that 
the  higher  standard  of  living  of  the  foreign 
student  made  him  a  desirable  companion 
for  a  Rosiilan  girl,  glv«i  his  access  to  for- 
eign merchandise,  esi>eclally  clothing,  with 
all  the  Implicit  status  associated  with  such 
things. 

Alao,  one  might  conclude  that  the  resent- 
ment of  Soviet  students  toward  their  foreign 
guests  In  ao  amall  measure  may  be  attributa- 
ble to  their  dllterlng  financial  abilities  to 
omnpete  for  the  attention  of  the  Russian 
girls. 

While  university  officials  could  take  some 
pride  111  the  Integrated  social  life  of  their 
students,  the  fact  still  remains  that  officially 
the  university  does  not  encourage  marriage 
relationships  between  foreign  and  Soviet  stu- 
dente,  pleading  matters  of  cultural  diversity 
and  the  like.  Thus,  one  could  reasonably 
conclude  that  there  are  many  subtle  factors 
at  work  which  would  give  sensitive  African 
students  an  awareness  of  racial  bias  operat- 
ing against  them. 

In  reflecting  on  the  strengths  and  weak- 
neaaes  of  tt»  Iiumiunba  experiment,  one  can 
certainly  be  aatlsfled  that  the  facility  is  de- 
tannliMd  to  provide  the  best  educational  ex- 
pectance poaalble  In  accordance  with  the 
needa  of  emerging  nations.  The  {xofesslonal 
skills  acquired  and  the  brocul  cultural  ex- 
pa«Wn9e  received  by  young  foreign  studente 
certainly  are  beneficial  to  them  and  to  their 
oil  11  mtttona. 

Tha  real  kxig-range  challenge  of  Lumiimba 
Unlveralty  la  Ita  successful  graduates  who 
retom  home  to  take  up  leadership  positions 
which  oould  Influence  the  courve  of  thel^ 
xiationa  for  decades. 
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tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  ttyle. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNGSESsiaiMAi.  Record,  In  7V^ -point  type; 
and  all  mattei  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Menabers  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  ma^r  authorised  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  i  shall  be  printed  in  6  >4 -point 
typte;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  nbt  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  frcxn  historical,  official,  or  legal 
docxunenta  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  neoeesary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  RECoao  is- 
sued on  the  fallowing  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorised  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Ite  delivery  if  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  natter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statemente  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing momlng. 

6.  Proof  fuifnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  adtence  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenerer 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  c4  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Adtence  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  RxcoBB  stjtle  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sete  of  proefs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  cbarge. 

6.  Notation  0/  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
tune  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  wUl  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  th«  Record. 

7.  Thirty-dm  Hm«.— The  PubUc  Printer 
shall  not  pupUsh  in  the  Congressionai. 
Racoso  any  i#«ech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  bMn  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
ite  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Correctioks. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  wlihln  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  flinal  adjoiirnment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
luiless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Menaber  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  Aeletlons  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  PubUc  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  CongressOnai.  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subconunittee 
when  said  repMt  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  Thlt  i  nde  shall  not  be  construed  to 
i4>ply  to  conf 4  rraoe  reports. 
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10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (i) 
a  speech  not  delitered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  noi  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shkll  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  ProtHd«I,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  b#  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.     < 

10(b).  Makeup.of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoircRESsioNAL-RECoRo  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  teklng  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Rep>ortera  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  f|ir  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  1*he  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  cl<|8ely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  Irhich  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Retrarters  of  the  respective 
Houses.  I 

The  Official  Reporters  of  e«ch  House  shall 
designate  and  diftinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extekulons.  When  both  Housm 
are  in  session  said  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  Houae 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  pMtce.  When  only  one  Houae 
is  In  session,  th«  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submlttefl  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session.  ' 

This  rule  abpfi.  not  apply  to  extensloni 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  whle^  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  'the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  CoNCRESsioMAi,  Record,  nor  to  Recoim 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  ttas 
Congress.  j 

11.  Estiinate  of\eott. — ^No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  CONCixaciOMAL  Rrcon 
by  a  Member  \iiider  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  ii 
acoompcuiled  by  |ai  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  ot  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  sime,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  reAuested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  escerpte  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  commfinlcatlons  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresse*  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Offlclal 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph.  i 

12.  Official  Reporters. — Tlie  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  Hous^  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  ref  erenoe  thereto  at  the  proper  plaee 
In  the  proceeding. 


RECORD  OF»ICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Concrxbsional  Recois, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  Bi-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  tl-50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cenn) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congresf  to  purchase  reprinte  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  thti 
offloe. 


A  Bnve  AaMricaa,   Harm  Hayaie,   b 
HoBored  by  His  CMnlry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF  TEXAS 

nj  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  2,  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  tragic  aspects  of  the 
present  war  in  Vietnam,  but  there  are 
Americans  here  and  abroad  whose  con- 
doet  Is  a  tribute  to  America,  whose  cour- 
age Is  an  inspiration  and  encouragement 
in  these  dark  times. 

One  person  whose  story  deserves  tell- 
ing throughout  America,  whose  con- 
eem  for  his  fellow  man  and  his  desire  to 
help  than  should  provide  new  hope  for 
tboiw  who  grow  despondent  over  the  in- 
enaslng  number  of  Americans  who  pre- 
fer not  to  "get  involved."  Harris  Haynie, 
of  Dallas,  Tex.,  got  involved,  so  much  so 
ttiat  he  will  never  again  be  whole  in 
body.  But  this  young  man,  an  aspiring 
doctor  and  a  medic  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
fllet,  will  never  lose  the  heroism  which 
characterized  his  whole  career  as  a  de- 
fender of  his  country  and  of  his  fight- 
ing countrymen. 

In  the  Sunday,  October  15,  issue  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  his  story  appears 
mider  the  title  "Butch  Changes  to  Doc 
M  Haynie  Wages  War."  I  recommend  the 
■tory  to  everyone  who  has  become  dis- 
eooraged  with  America's  growing  record 
tt  erlme  and  Immature  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
mt  Uiat  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
u  follows: 

Pab  Share  Plus  One:   Butch  Cbanges  to 

Doc  AS  Hatnie  Waces   War 

(By  Paul  Crume) 

At  an  Army  hospital  in  Japan,  Harris 
Hsynle,  specialist  fourth  class,  of  Dallas. 
*Bi«s.  labors  at  writing  a  letter  home.  His 
Bungled  left  arm  Is  a  bother  and  a  burden. 
RMid  the  spot  on  his  leg  from  which  the 
doctors  had  taken  a  skin  graft  hurt.  His 
■il^laced  nose  gete  in  the  way  of  his  good 
•ye.  The  tubes  in  his  shattered  abdomen 
Irritate,  but  Harris  Haynie  works  steadily  at 
the  letter  for  the  homefolks. 

He  had  meant  to  be  a  doctor,  never  a  sol- 
dier; but  here  he  is  on  the  wrong  end  of  a 
stethoscope  with  more  than  260  combat  air 
•esaults  In  Viet  Nam  behind  him,  with  a 
Silver  Star  and  maybe  even  a  higher  decora- 
tton,  with  an  Air  Medal  and  two  clusters  on 
M  Purple  Hearty  for  the  three  wounds  he 
took  before  these. 

But  Harris  Haynie,  a  self-made  Army 
ntdia.  Is  as  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  earned 
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the  nickname  of  Doc  among  the  men  of  his 
platoon  before  the  war  suddenly  ended  for 
him. 

"I'm  OK,"  he  writes  in  the  last  of  a  series 
of  letters  which  draw  a  picture  of  a  Dallas 
boy  at  war. 

His  nickname  wasn't  Doc  m  the  begin- 
ning. When  he  was  born  23  years  ago  at  AU 
Salnte  Hospital  in  Port  Worth,  his  hands 
were  so  big  that  he  was  promptly  dubbed 
Butoh,  a  name  he  carried  all  through  hlr 
boyhood. 

The  family  moved  soon  to  Dallas,  most 
recently  to  163  Bon  Air  Drive,  where  Harris 
grew  up  the  typical  American  boy  of  a  typi- 
cal American  family.  His  dad,  Harris  Sr.,  is 
a  printer  at  The  Dallas  News,  his  mother  a 
secretory  in  the  Dallas  office  of  Slka  Chemi- 
cal Co.  Buteh  was  a  boy  between  sisters. 
The  older  one  Is  now  Mrs.  Benton  anlth  of 
Irving,  and  the  younger,  IS-yeax-old.Toni,  is 
at  home. 

At  Bryan  Adams  High  School,  where  he  is 
remembered  as  a  big,  quiet,  pleasant,  blond- 
halred  boy.  Buteh  was  an  officer  In  the  ROTC 
and  a  National  Merit  Scholarship  finalist. 
After  hlE  graduation  in  1962,  be  immediately 
enrolled  at  Arlington  Stete — ^for  pre-med 
work,  of  course.  Already  his  Interest  In  medi- 
cine was  such  that  he  Joined  the  Emergency 
Corps  BO  that  he  could  get  a  lot  of  training 
in  advanced  first  aid,  and  he  quickly  be- 
came an  instructor.  On  weekends,  he  worked 
at  The  News  for  the  circulation  department. 

Thus  he  got  through  2^  years  of  pre- 
medical  work.  But  meanwhile  his  mother 
had  had  an  accident  ifbXtih.  kept  her  In- 
valided for  several  months.  Toung  Haynie 
had  to  go  to  work  full  time  at  Prlto-Lay  and 
adjust  his  college  schedule  accordingly. 

Like  many  another  American  youngster, 
he  Just  wasn't  carrying  enough  work  in 
school  when  his  number  came  up. 

So,  in  a  routine  way,  Harris  Haynie  on 
Nov.  29,  1965,  went  to  war.  He  didn't  let  it 
fret  him.  His  mind  was  too  lively  and  bis 
Interest  in  the  scene  about  him  too  keen. 
He  wanted  to  be  a  medic,  but  the  Army  didnt 
need  any  just  then,  so  he  trained  at  Pt. 
Carson,  Colo.,  in  the  6th  Mechanized  Di- 
vision. Even  that  wasnt  to  be  his  niche. 
When  be  went  to  Vietnam  In  November, 
1966,  the  Army  spent  a  day  or  two  teaching 
him  and  the  other  new  arrivals  how  to  come 
down  the  ropes  from  a  helicopter.  Within  a 
week,  he  had  made  his  first  assault  landing 
as  a  scout  of  Troop  D,  1st  Squadron,  9th 
Cavalry  of  the  1st  Cav^ry  Division. 

His  first  letters  have  the  tone  of  wide- 
eyed  wonder  about  them.  He  was  living  in 
the  field,  as  he  did  all  the  time  he  was  in 
Vietnam.  On  a  typical  day  he  went  on  patrol 
at  7  a.m.  and  came  in  after  dark,  having 
eaten  C  rations  in  the  field  and  whatever 
was  left  of  supper  when  he  got  in.  He  then 
did  three  or  four  hours  of  guard  duty  during 
the  night.  He  was  having  to  sleep  on  the 
ground  because  there  wasn't  an  extra  air 
mattress — so  he  slept  on  a  shelter  half  and 
a  poncho  with  a  poncho  liner  for  cover 
against  the  cold.  And  he  didn't  mind  It 
usuaUy  because  he  was  so  tired. 

"There  are  aU  manners  of  biting  and  sting- 
ing bugs  around  here,"  wrote  Harris  Haynie 
wonderlngly. 

Once    Gen.    Westmoreland    visited    them. 


Haynie  had  been  one  of  seven  sent  out  to 
take  the  weapons  off  a  Viet  Cong  UUed  by  a 
helicopter  gunner,  and  they  had  waded 
through  five  rice  paddles  after  being  landed. 
When  they  got  back  to  camp,  they  made  for- 
mation to  hear  the  General. 

"He  is  the  whole  Army's  honcho  in  Viet- 
nam," wrote  Haynie.  "He  was  very  compli- 
mentary about  the  Squadron  .  .  .  However, 
I  have  have  been  more  comforteble  than  I 
was  during  his  talk.  I  was  wet  from  the 
hips  down  from  running  through  the  pad- 
dles and  loaded  down  with  my  grenade 
launcher,  two  canteens,  ammo  and  the  med- 
ic's aid  bag.  He  didn't  go  so  I  took  his 
place  .  .  ." 

Young  Haynie  thought  he  might  be  more' 
In  danger  from  his  Jeep  party  than  from 
the  VC.  His  job  it  was  to  stand  up  in  the 
Jeep  behind  the  machine  gun  wbUe  the  driver 
traveled  chug-holed  roads  at  expressway 
speed.  The  machine  gun,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  Hayme's  object  to  hold  onto,  was  free- 
swlvellng.  On  one  trip,  he  wrote,  the  Jeep 
ran  off  the  road,  and  though  he  was  holding 
onto  the  swinging  machine  giin,  he  was 
thrown  over  onto  the  hood.  Theoretically,  If 
they  met  the  enemy,  he  was  suppoeed  to  keep 
their  attention  with  the  machine  gun  while 
the  driver  and  medic  found  cover  and  then 
covered  him.  It  actually  didn't  work  that 
way  because  Charlie  usiially  went  after  the 
machine  guimer  first,  the  medic  second  and 
the  driver  last. 

"I  hope  they  get  in  some  m(»e  replace- 
mente  soon  so  I  can  become  Just  the  second 
priority  target,"  wrote  Harris  Haynie. 

That  was  the  year  of  the  Christmas  truce, 
but  Haynie  and  his  platoon  were  taking  no 
chances  anyway. 

"Today  we  built  a  shelter  for  our  Christmas 
tree  and  sandbagged  It  against  mortar  at- 
tack," he  wrote  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
Christmas.  It  was  a  ooUapelble  tree  made  of 
wire  and  cellophane,  two  feet  tall,  which  bad 
been  sent  one  of  the  soldiers. 

"It's  not  much,  but  it's  all  we've  got,  so 
we  wanted  to  protect  it,"  added  Haynie. 
"We've  got  llghte  and  ornaments  and  icicles 
to  go  on  it,  and  a  white  towel  for  snow,  so 
it  looks  pretty  good,  if  you  can  forget  about 
It  being  50  feet  from  a  rice  paddy." 

Haynle's  letters  in  those  early  days  of  his 
Vietnam  tour  told  of  routine  patrols  with 
occasional  small  fighte.  He  took  time  out  to 
make  notes  on  the  birds  and  snakes  of  that 
country.  He  developed  a  case  of  Immersion 
foot  from  having  his  feet  wet  constantly. 
He  griped  because  the  Army  wouldn't  let 
the  scoute  wear  a  combat  Infantryman's 
badge.  There  wasn't  a  fight  In  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  said,  that  they  hadn't  started. 

That  was  to  change.  He  had  already  asked 
to  be  transferred  to  the  medics.  In  the 
Emergency  Corps  and  from  his  school  work, 
he  already  had  the  necessary  training.  From 
the  beginning,  he  was  handed  a  medic's  out- 
fit and  made  a  scout-medic.  Late  in  Decem- 
ber, he  was  told  that  his  Job  was  going  to 
be  changed.  He  was  moved  into  a  new  tent, 
one  which  he  shared  with  only  one  other 
man,  and  he  even  had  six  wooden  ammuni- 
tion boxes  to  Bleep  on  instead  of  the  ground. 

It  was  March  before  the  Army  finally 
qualified  him  as  a  medic  and  assigned  him  to 
B  Troop.  Haynie  immediately  went  out  and 
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patched  up  •  man  under  fire,  qualifying  for 
bla  Combat  Medic's  Badge.  From  then  on, 
he  wu  almost  conBtantly  In  action.  As  a 
medic,  be  was  supposed  to  have  every  other 
day  off,  but  two  of  the  outfit's  medics  were 
shot  almost  Immediately,  and  Haynle  found 
himself  serving  two  companies  on  alternate 
days  for  awhile.  When  he  had  spare  time, 
he  was  holding  sick  calls  for  the  neighbor- 
hood clvlllanB.  The  letters  which  bad  been 
long  became  short  and  hurried.  There  was 
a  frantic  tone  beneath  them. 

Somewhere  during  tbla  i>erlod  Butch  be- 
came Doc.  and  Haynle  suddenly  aged.  The 
family  could  tell  It  from  the  quick,  hard,  al- 
most peremptory  tone  of  the  letters,  and  the 
pictures  which  he  sent  home  showed  a  man 
thick  of  shoulder  and  hard  of  Jaw. 

Friends  were  shot  down.  After  hugging  the 
ground  through  one  enemy  attack,  he 
looked  up  and  found  that  be  was  under  a 
cacttu.  The  cactus  was  full  of  bullet  holes. 
But  Haynle  escaped  hurt  until  May  28.  It 
was  quite  a  day  in  his  life  or  that  of  any 
other  man.  An  official  report  UAi  that  story. 

An  infantry  platoon  was  hunting  a  large 
enemy  force  and  found  it  near  Due  Pho,  en- 
trenched and  with  automatic  weapons.  The 
first  burst  of  fire  felled  the  point  man  of  the 
point  squad.  The  second  man  was  soon 
wounded.  Knemy  fire  pinned  down  the  rest 
of  the  platoon.  Haynle  left  cover  and,  despite 
the  automatic  weapons  fire,  worked  his  way 
across  an  <^>en  field  to  the  two  men.  He 
gave  the  first  man  first  aid  and  sent  him  to 
the  rear  for  further  treatment.  Haynle  him- 
self remained  behind  with  the  exposed  point 
■quad  to  treat  the  point  man  and  finally 
carried  him  50  yards  to  a  safer  position. 

The  Dallas  soldier  quickly  set  up  an  aid 
post  in  a  large  trench  system,  but  all  during 
that  long,  intensely  hot.  day,  he  kept  going 
back  under  fire.  Some  of  the  new  men  on 
the  defense  perimeter  passed  out  from  heat 
exhaustion,  and  Haynle  left  to  treat  them, 
using  his  own  water  supply.  When  an  infan- 
tryman frtxn  reinforcement  helicopters  was 
Injured  and  fell  in  the  open  landing  zone, 
Haynle  sortled  again  and  puUed  the  man  to 
the  aid  station.  A  lift  ship  attempting  to  land 
ammunition  was  shot  down  In  flames  In  an 
open  paddy  outside  the  U.S.  perimeter.  Again 
Haynle  left  cover  and  got  Injured  crew  mem- 
bers back  to  cover.  During  an  air  strike, 
Haynle  \ued  his  own  body  to  shield  a  seri- 
ously wounded  pilot. 
-  He  was  wounded  twice.  He  took  shrapnel 
bits  In  an  elbow  and  in  the  head,  and  another 
metal  fragment  smashed  a  lens  of  his  spec-' 
tacles.  Haynle  refused  to  leave  the  field  until 
another  medic  arrived  with  a  group  of  rein- 
forcements, and  he  was  back  with  his  platoon 
the  next  day. 

"I  can  honestly  say  that  be  rates  as  one 
of  the  most  co\irageoua  and  compassionate 
men  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know," 
wrots  Haynle's  platoon  oanmander,  1st  Lt. 
Ted  C.  ChUcote  of  Tyler. 

But  that  was  after  Haynle's  final  mission. 

Haynle  wasnt  even  supposed  to  be  on  that 
mission.  The  Army  had  decided  that  he  bad 
taken  more  than  bis  fair  share  of  chances. 
He  was  to  b«  sent  to  a  safer  area.  But 
Haynle's  replacement  badnt  shown  up  on 
the  afternoon  of  Sept.  S  and  they  needed  a 
medic  up  front  where  an  American  unit  was 
pinned  down  by  enemy  fire.  A  gunshlp  was 
escorting  the  helicopter  In  which  Haynle's 
party  was  riding.  On  the  way  the  gunshlp 
crashed  and  caught  fire. 

Haynle  and  five  other  men  dropped  30  feet 
frosn  the  bellcopter  and  rushed  to  the  downed 
c<q>t«r  to  get  the  crew  out. 

Haynle  cnwled  into  the  cockpit  to  rescue 
the  wounded  pilot,  and  the  gunehlp  blew  up 
around  him. 

He  was  not  aware  of  the  torn  ear  on  his 
head,  or  ot  tb*-  eardrum  that  dldnt  work. 
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of  the  steel  in  his  stomach  or  ot  hia  face 
grown  suddefily  lopsided  and  needing  40 
stitches  to  cl^se  the  cuts.  Haynle  ranemben 
a  buddy  tryltg  to  help  with  th»t  left  aim 
that  was  banging  by  a  rag;  and  he  remembers 
hitting  hlms«lf  again  and  again  "Vltb  mor- 
phine, but  the  pain  wouldn't  quit. 

Haynle  was  one  of  the  lucky  Mies. 

He'll  be  coming  back  to  the  States  in  a 
couple  of  weeks,  and  the  doctors  say,  given 
time  and  a  lot  of  work,  he  can  be  made 
good  as  new. 

Thre^  of  tke  men  In  Haynle's  party  and 
the  six  men  ia  the  gunshlp  died. 


The   Presid«Bt't   Historic   AchieTemeBt: 
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EXTEIISION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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IN  THE  Hi 


or   TEXAS 

SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  November  2,  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  all 
the  Republi<|an  cries  of  "fiscal  disaster" 
on  the  part  pf  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, the  United  States  has  now  entered 
the  81st  mopth  of  economic  prosperity. 

This  is  tile  longest  expansion  of  its 
kind  in  American  history.  And  this  Is 
Johnson  prosperity. 

The  recom  shows  that  we  have  not 
had  any  of  the  recessions  that  were  so 
prevalent  wnen  the  Republican  fiscal  ex- 
perts ruled  ttie  economic  roost. 

No,  Mr.  ^)eaker,  it  has  taken  Demo- 
crats to  keen  the  Nation  on  a  sound  and 
even  keel.     | 

Under  President  Johnson  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  before  him,  more  than  9 
million  more  Americans  have  found  Jobs; 
consumer  income  after  taxes  has  risen  40 
percent;  and  the  gross  national  product 
has  risen  at  i  n  average  rate  of  5.2  percent 
a  year. 

This  kind  of  economic  growth  did  not 
happen  by  caance.  It  happened  by  reason 
and  firm  leadership  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  support  of  Democratic 
Congresses. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  between  1854  and  1961,  the  average 
duration  of  economic  expansions  in  the 
United  States  was  30  months.  This  ex- 
pansion is  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
longevity,  but  for  its  undiminished  vigor. 
And  it  Is  a  ^bute  to  the  soundness  and 
wisdom  of  the  fiscal  and  economic  poli- 
cies of  the  Johnson  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Jolinsou  and 
the  Democrbtic  Party  can  go  to  the 
American  people  next  year  with  their 
promises  keot.  We  have  promised  to  keep 
the  Nation  moving  ahead;  and  we  have 
done  so.        | 

On  this  giieat  and  historic  occasion,  it 
is  well  that  we  not  only  count  our  bless- 
ings, but  alio  otmtinue  to  support  the 
President  aqd  the  Democratic  leadership 
who  have  idade  possible  this  marvelous 
growth  unprecedented  in  mankind's 
history.  i 
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or 

ALBERT  GORE 


IN  THE  SENAT  S  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  November  2,  1967 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Olspatch  recently  published  ex. 
cerpts  from  a  roeech  on  the  Vietnam  war 
that  I  recentlyfmade  in  the  Senate.  With 
the  thought  thiat  this  shortened  or  edited 
version  might  prove  worthwhile  for  some 
to  read  and  contemplate,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

A  Nxcon|But  Goal  in  Vibtnaic 

(From  a  Senake  speech  by  Ai.BEaT  Oou. 

Demofrat  of  Tennessee) 

Is  U.S.  security  truly  Involved  In  the  wv 
in  Vietnam?  For  what  lesser  cause  would  we 
send  men  to  figtit  and  die?  That  has  alwa;« 
been  tbe  central  issue,  as  I  have  seen  thli 
problem.  It  is  precisely  on  this  level  and  upon 
this  p>olnt  that  our  policies,  particularly  our 
future  policies,  should  be  examined. 

I  don't  think  that  President  Johnson  hai 
shown — or  that  anyone  baa  shown — that  our 
national  interest  in  Vietnam  is  "real." 

The  truth,  as  I  see  it.  Is  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  Is  a  quagmire  Into  which  we  ban 
stumbled,  and  from  which  we  must  extricate 
ourselves  as  honorably,  as  cleanly,  and  u 
gracefully  as  poeslble.  Other  nations  have 
found  the  political  coursige.  tbe  will,  and  t 
manner  with  honor  to  extricate  themselvei 
from  untenable  and  dangerous  positions— 
Russia  frcxn  missile  bases  in  Cuba,  Pranoe 
from  Algiers. 

Tbe  invocation  of  tbe  threat  of  China— 
perhaps  obsession  would  be  a  better  word- 
is  as  true  today  as  It  has  ever  been.  But  does 
this  establish  a  mortal  danger  for  tbe  United 
States  in  happenings  in  Vietnam? 

I  think  that  moet  experts  on  Vietnam 
would  concur  that  North  Vietnam  Is  far  from 
being  an  actual — let  alone  willing — Chinese 
puppet  or  satellite.  Two  thousand  years,  of* 
Vletnamese-Chlbese  relations  have  left  tbe 
Vietnamese  wiui  feelings  toward  the  Chlneee 
which  one  emiiient  authority  has  described 
as  "like  those  ot  the  Irish  for  the  English  of 
Oliver  Cromwell's  day." 

And  as  the  \^ar  continues — although  the 
pronouncemente  of  tbe  Administration  re- 
peat, and  repeat,  and  repeat  the  view  that  it 
Is  Peking  that  stands  behind  Hanoi— tbe 
Soviet  Union  baa  become  North  Vietnam'! 
chief  military  atnd  economic  provider. 

Even  taking  tbe  Administration's  case  at 
face  value — which  I  do  not,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  argument — if  tbe  war  in  Vietnam 
la  a  confrontation  between  "Asian  Com- 
munism" and  the  free  world,  a  confrontation 
that  wUl  dete^nlne  not  only  tbe  future 
of  Asia  but  alao  the  future  of  the  United 
States — the  baUle  Is  being  fought  in  tbt 
worst  possible  place  and  at  a  plaoe  and 
under  conditioila  of  tbe  enemy's  cbooein|. 

I  believe  our  leaders  are  mesmerized  bf 
mirages  in  Vleti|am  and  that  as  a  result  tbej 
see  national  interests  there  where  none  exist 
But  this  is  only  part  ot  the  tragedy  of  tbli 
quagmire  war.  The  other  part  of  tbe  tragedy 
Is  tbat,  mesmeiized  by  mirages,  we  are  un- 
able  to  see  wbefe  our  real  national  intereiti 
Ue. 

It  seema   ole^r   to  taa — tt   baa  for  aooM 
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time— that  our  real  national  Interests  Ue  In 
our  present  and  future  relations  with  tbe 
Xn  other  great  powers  in  tbe  world,  tbe 
Soviet  Union  and  China.  Unquestionably, 
the  war  in  Vietnam  ia  worsening  our  rela- 
tions with  both  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China,  and,  I  might  add,  with  moet 
d  tbe  rest  of  the  world. 

We  are  not  "maintaining  tbe  balance  of 
power,"  but  upsetting  it. 

The  Administration  aaya  It  wants  to  ne- 
gotiate. But  what  Is  there  to  negotiate  If 
we  are  truly  protecting  our  vital  national 
Interests  In  South  Vietnam?  If  In  fact  we 
ate  In  mortal  perU  In  Vietnam,  what  is  there 
to  negotiate? 

There  is  something  tbat  may  be  negoti- 
able, and  tbat  la  tbe  neutralization  of  South- 
east Asia.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this 
vould  be  in  our  true  national  Interest.  Thus 
far,  the  Administration  does  not  seem  will- 
ing to  negotiate  on  this  basis. 

While  we  have  stated  our  willingness  to 
negotiate  without  conditions,  we  have  not 
made  clear,  at  least  publicly,  tbe  kind  of 
Vietnam  we  envision  when  negotiations  have 
been  completed,  other  than  in  such  phrases 
as  "Independent,"  "free,"  "self-determlna- 
tioo,"  and  tbe  like. 

Something  lees  than  our  real  objective  In 
Vietnam  would  be  tbe  neutralization  of 
Boutbeaat  Asia.  It  would  also  be  something 
iMi  than  tbe  apparent  objective  of  tbe  com- 
munists supporting  the  Vletcong.  It  just  may 
veil  be  that  an  indication  of  our  willingness 
to  settle  for  neutralization  would  produce 
tbe  negotiations  we  have  sought  for  many 
mootba.  There  remains  tbe  question  of 
whether  such  a  settlement  would  serve  our 
vital  national  Interests.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would. 

No  lasting  settlement  or  accommodation 
can  be  achieved  if  negotiations  are  con- 
ducted only  among  major  powers  with  the 
thought  tbat  tbe  terms  upon  which  the 
major  powers  agree  can  be  Imposed  upon 
Southeast  Asia  without  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  tbe  people  there.  In  my  view,  if  negotia- 
tkmfe  are  to  produce  lasting  benefit,  tbey 
most  involve  discussions  at  multiple  levels, 
Including  negotiations  between  tbe  Saigon 
regime  and  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

Having  loet  our  innocence  in  Vietnam,  can 
we  retain  our  honor?  I  believe  that  we  can 
because  of  the  common  tntereets — if  we  and 
they  can  but  see  them  through  tbe  smoke 
and  fire  or  war — that  exists  even  between 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  first  common  interest  we  share  is  a 
desire  and  need  to  end  the  war.  American 
lives  are  being  lost  and  American  treasure 
■pent,  but  the  North  Vietnamese  are  losing 
fsr  more.  By  ending  the  war,  we  could  save 
our  lives  and  our  precious  material  resovirces. 
But  tbey  could  save  their  country. 

Tbe  second,  and  more  subtle,  common  in- 
terest is  tbat  It  seems  logical  to  me  to  as- 
sume that  neither  the  North  Vietnamese  nor, 
for  that  matter,  the  Soviets  would  want 
necessarily  to  see  tbe  United  States  bumlU- 
ated  and  bereft  of  power  m  Aala.  for  the 
neult  would  surely  be  a  surge  of  Chinese 
lafiuence  through  the  Asian  Continent.  A 
peace  with  honor  is  therefore  not  only  essen- 
tial for  us;  It  should  be  easenUal  for  North 
Vietnam  as  weU,  If  she  bUU  clings,  as  she 
bu  clung  for  a  thousand  years,  to  ber  own 
nationalism. 

ftota  a  review  of  the  record,  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  we  have  no  legal  commitment 
that  requires  us  to  expend  the  effort  we  have 
undertaken  In  Vietnam. 

What  actual  oommltment  we  have  there, 
»»  have  managed  to  create  for  ourselves.  It 
>>  u  if,  by  baying  over  and  over  publicly 
that  we  are  committed  to  reetore  order  and 
tranquility  In  South  Vietnam,  we  have  some- 
bow  convinced  ourselves  that  we  are  legally 
bound  and  honor  bound  to  do  so,  whatever 
tbe  cost. 

In  addltton  to  whatever  formal  legal  com- 
Wtment  we  may  or  may  not  have  In  Viet- 


nam, there  Is  what  la  caUed  oar  moral  eom- 
mitment  to  assist  a  people  in  quest  of  free- 
dom. Lebt  we  be  carried  away  by  this  emo- 
tional, idealistic  appeal,  let  as  remember 
that  there  are  many  other  Communist  re- 
gimes, in  China,  in  Russia — yes,  and  there  la 
one  In  Cuba.  Our  moral  commitment  to 
liberate  our  neighboring  people  In  Cub* 
should  be  at  least  equally  strong.  Even  ao, 
It  does  not  necesfcarlly  follow  that  we  should 
launch  a  major  military  effort  to  overthrow 
Castro.  These  indefinite  "moral  commit- 
ments" have  their  limitations.  Tbey  must  be 
measured  by  our  own  "vital  national  inte- 
rest." 

In  tbe  final  analysis,  we  should  be  guided 
by  these  vital  national  Interests.  It  has  long 
been  my  view  and,  as  I  have  said,  it  la  now 
my  conviction  that  our  national  interests 
are  not  served  by  a  major  military  operation 
In  Southeast  Asia. 
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Mr.  DDU3KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  represent  a  district  where  an  Illustri- 
ous medical  research  facility,  the  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute,  Is  located.  A 
number  of  Members  of  this  House,  their 
families,  and  friends  have  been  given 
attention  there. 

Prom  1952  until  recently,  Roswell  Park 
was  under  the  directicm  of  Dr.  George 
E.  Moore,  a  distlnguLrfied  scientist  with 
an  international  reputation  who  is  now 
the  director  of  public  health  research  for 
the  entire  State  of  New  York.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  Dr.  James  T.  Grace, 
Jr.,  an  equally  brilliant  surgeon  and  re- 
searcher. Both  of  these  men  have  ap- 
peared as  expert  witnesses .  before  our 
various  congressional  committees. 

In  our  area,  Roswell  Park  is  well  known 
not  only  for  Its  scientific  achievements 
but  also  for  its  staff  interest  in  human 
relations  and  community  affairs.  I  have 
worked  with  these  dedicated  people  in 
developing  a  fine  urban  renewal  project 
which  includes  facilities  for  senior  citi- 
zens, neighborhood  and  community  rec- 
reation, and  various  types  of  housing. 

A  short  time  ago,  a  member  of  the  Ros- 
well Park  staff.  Dr.  Robert  Ausman,  was 
honored  with  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  of  the  New  York  State  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  his  work  at 
Roswell  Park  and  in  the  Buffalo  com- 
munity, exemplifying  the  highest  ideals 
of  the  medical  profession.  "Iliis  citation 
recognizes  Dr.  Ausman  and  the  entire 
Roswell  Park  staff  for  its  outstanding 
service  to  our  people. 

With  permission,  I  include  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Buffalo  E^rening 
News,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  October  21,  19«7, 
which  will  be  of  Interest  to  many  of  my 
colleagues: 

State  Jatcees  Hoifoa  Db.  Robikt  Ausman 
or  Roswell  Pauc 

HiAOABA  Falls,  Octol>er  21. — Dr.  Robert  K. 
Atisman,  34,  a  surgeon  at  RovweU  Park  Me- 
morial Institute,  wUl  receive  a  Distingulebed 
Service  Award  here  this  evening  ttom  tbe 
New  York  State  Jaycees. 

James  B.  Antell,  Jaycee  national  president. 


win  present  tbe  award,  one  of  five,  daring 
%  dinner  at  tbe  annual  Jaycee  state  meet- 
ing In  tbe  Parkway  Inn. 

Dr.  Ausman,  a  1967  graduate  of  Marquette 
University  Medical  School,  is  a  busy  surgeon 
who  also  puts  in  a  full  day  as  administra- 
tive director  of  Health  Research  Inc..  the 
agency  that  haixdles  more  than  $6  miiit/Mi  in 
non-state  research  funds  tbat  Boewell  re- 
ceives annually. 

"His  mental  capacity  la  at  the  genius 
level,"  said  Dr.  George  E.  Moore,  former  Ros- 
well Park  director.  In  nominating  I^.  Aus- 
man for  the  award. 

Dr.  James  T.  Grace,  the  present  direc- 
tor, said  that  "Dr.  Ausman  has  made  sub- 
stantial contributions  not  only  to  Roewell 
Park  but  to  tbe  Buffalo  community." 

Dr.  Ausman,  the  Jaycees  said,  helped  plan 
and  acquire  funds  for  Roswell  Park's  new 
$2.6  million  Research  Studies  Center  Build- 
ing and  has  a  key  role  In  planning  the  pro- 
jected $5  million  Cardiovascular  Research 
Institute  tbat  the  state  plans  to  locate  In 
the  Roewell  Park  area. 

He  is  the  co-author  of  60  published  wco-ks 
and  produced  a  movie  on  cancer,  "Surgical 
Regional  Chemotherapy." 

Dr.  Moore  said  that  Dr.  Ausman,  of  868 
Delaware  Ave.,  "works  18  boivs  daily,  every 
day." 


Dr.  Abe  SUverstein,  Maa  of  Honors 
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Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Cleveland  are  extremely  proud  of  Dr.  Abe 
SUverstein,  whose  brilliant  achievements 
as  director  of  the  NASA  Lewis  Research 
Center,  has  won  him  another  national 
award  from  the  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics. 

Given  for  significant  contributions  in 
the  art  and  science  of  space  flight,  Dr. 
Silverstein's  hotwr  cites  his  "imagina- 
tion, technical  excellence,  and  leadership 
which  have  led  to  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  high  energy  liquid  hydrogen 
fueled  propulsion  technology  to  the  ve- 
hicles for  space  transportation,  and  for 
the  initiation  of,  and  teclmical  contri>- 
butions  to,  the  free  world's  first  manned 
space  transportation  systems." 

Translated,  tiiis  means  that  the  geniiis 
of  Dr.  SUverstein  has  brought  America 
many  years  closer  to  the  stars. 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  pcdd  tribute  to 
this  great  scientist  in  an  editorial  which 
I  now  Insert  in  the  Record: 

[From  the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer. 

Oct.  30, 19671 

Man  or  HoNoas 

If  you  ask  Jet  age  scientists  who  among 

^em  deserves  great  honors,  tbey  will  name 

Dr.  Abe  SUverstein. 

Dr.  SUverstein,  who  directs  NASA's  space 
probe  programs  here  at  Lewis  Research  Cen- 
ter, has  won  another  national  award. 

For  tbe  second  time  bis  peers  in  tbe  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronau- 
tics have  singled  him  out  for  exceptional 
honor.  The  AIAA's  space  tran^xtrtation  prize 
went  to  him  "for  developing  tbe  free  world's 
first  space  fllgbts  and  for  developing  Uquld 
hydrogen  rocket  fuel." 

llM  world  would  not  be  gasping  at  spec- 
tacular sdentiflc  gynmastlce  by  Surveyor, 
Banger,  llarmer.  Tlroe  and  all  U  it  were  not 
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for  the  heroic  accompllahmenta  of  Dr.  SUver- 
Bteln. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  Cleveland  to  count  Dr. 
SUversteln  among  ita  most  eminent  aons. 
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Dbtiagnished  Service  Cross  Awarded  to 
Sgt.  Shennaa  FaUer  for  Vietaam  Heroism 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MAMTUtm 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  2,  19S7 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sgt.  Sherman  Q.  Puller,  a  young  soldier 
from  Maryland,  has  been  awarded  the 
LMstlngulshed  Service  Cross,  the  Na- 
tdon's  second  highest  combat  award,  for 
heroism  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  Sergeant  PuUer's 
courageous  actions  and  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  following  article,  describing 
the  incident  and  the  citation : 
DisnNomsHXD^  Skrvicx  Cboss  Awaided  to 
Sot.  Shkuian  Pdllhi  fok  Vhtnam  Hxeoism 
Sgt.  Sherman  O.  FuUer.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  P.  Puller.  Box  59,  Calvary  road, 
Oburchvllle,  waa  awarded  the  nation's  second 
highest  combat  award  for  "extraordinary 
heroism"  In  Vietnam  at  a  ceremony  In  Yott 
Knox,  Ky.  on  Oct.  7. 

Sgt.  Puller  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Croes  for  valorous  actions  with  the 
First  Air  Cavalry  Division  Dec.  17.  196«.  when 
under  intense  Are  from  a  North  Vietnamese 
machine  gun,  he  covered  a  wounded  comrade 
with  his  body  and  was  hit. 

In  the  citation,  the  26-year-old  soldier  was 
credited  with  a  "■elfleas  display  of  dedicated 
courage"  for  the  act,  which  foUowed  fearless 
leadership  of  a  recollless  rifle  team  against  a 
North  Vietnamese  machine  gun  nest.  In  the 
assault,  two  men  were  klUed  and  two  Injured. 
At  the  time  of  his  heroic  actions,  Sgt  Pul- 
ler, a  1966  graduate  of  Bel  Air  High  School, 
waa  serving  with  Company  A.  First  Battalion 
lath  Cavalry  of  the  Plrst  Air  Cavalry  Division! 
He  waa  assigned  as  a  squad  leader  during  a 
combat  air  assault  near  Bong  Son. 

The  squad  he  was  leading  came  under 
engagement  from  a  heavily  armed  North 
Vietnamese  force  Immediately  i^»n  their  ar- 
rival by  helicopter.  The  action  began  before 
the  recoUleas  rifle  could  be  set  up.  The  clta- 
Uon  said.  "Before  the  crew  could  reach  a 
favorable  position,  the  North  Vietnamese  de- 
livered aoctirate,  withering  fire  Into  the  area." 
Sgt.  PuUer,  "realizing  the  critical  condition 
of  his  comrades,  rushed  along  the  battle  line 
to  obtain  help."  He  organlaed  a  reecue  team, 
directing  them  to  the  wotUMled,  and  went 
to  the  assistance  of  a  wounded  medic. 

"Undaunted  by  the  increaelng  flreflght  ac- 
tivity and  devastating  air  strtkes  hi  close 
proximity,  he  began  adminj«tetlng  flirt  aid 
to  the  men."  stated  the  citation.  There  fol- 
lowed his  extraordinary  heroism  In  covering 
the  man  with  his  body,  incurring  a  wound, 
when  the  North  Vietnamese  opened  Are  with 
a  machine  gun  which  "began  raking  the  area 
with  voluminous  fire." 

Even  after  bdng  hit,  "despite  bis  painful 
wound,  he  continued  to  engage  the  enemy 
unui  he  was  forced  to  bo  evaouated,"  said 
the  citation,  wlilch  waa  signed  by  Oen.  WU- 
Uam  C.  Wertnwreland.  commander  ot  UJ3. 
forces  in  ^etnam. 

Sgt  Puller  Is  now  serving  as  a  platoon 
sergeant  In  the  VS.  Army  IVainlog  Center 
bere.  Brigadier  General  Charles  H.  Holhs. 
training  center  commander,  pinned  ttie  award 
on  Sgt.  PuUer.  ^^ 

The  sergeant,  a  member  of  American  Le- 
gion Port  138.  Aberdeen,  entered  the  Army 


in  January  1964 .  He  completed  basic  combat 
tratmng  in  Btoioh  of  that  year  at  Pt.  Jack- 
eon,  8.C.  His  12-month  tour  in  Vietnam 
began  In  July  l|66. 

In  addition  to  the  DlstlnguJshed  Service 
Croas,  Sgt.  Puller  aleo  wean  the  Air  Medal, 
Purple  Heart,  Good  Ooziduot  Medal,  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation,  Vlotnam  Combat 
Medal,  Vietnam  Service  Ribbon,  Occupation 
Ribbon,  Expeditionary  Force  Ribbon  and  the 
Combat  Infantikrman  Badge. 


National  Flo<  id  Insurance  Act  of  1967 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  »ATSY  T.  MINK 

or   HAWAO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  1, 1967 

The  House  li  Ck>mmlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Slate  of  ^he  Union  bad  under 
consideration  tbe  bUl  (S.  1986)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Fl<iod  Insxirance  Act  of  1966. 
to  provide  for  a  national  program  of  flood 
Insurance,,  and  lor  other  purposes. 

Mrs.  MINK.! Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  pending  before  us 
today,  the  Natipnal  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1967.  It  appears  that  this  legislation 
will  meet  a  significant  need  throughout 
the  country  ii^  providing  security  for 
property  owners  who  suffer  flood  damage 
for  which  they'  are  unable  to  obtain  In- 
surance coverage. 

With  the  configuration  of  the  islands 
of  Hawaii,  we  have  flooding  problems  In 
my  State  too, !  particularly  when  rain- 
swollen  streams  in  their  descent  to  the 
sea  extend  beyond  their  channels  and 
cause  consideiible  damage.  However, 
this  bill  is  of  interest  to  us  hi  the  50th 
State  for  another  salient  reason,  since 
the  Banking  ahd  Currency  Committee 
wisely  allowed  ftor  the  broadest  deflnltion 
of  natural  disasters  to  be  included  under 
its  coverage.  Hiwall  is  unique  among  the 
States  in  Its  suffering  from  recurring 
tsunamis,  popularly  referred  to  as  tidal 
waves,  which  oeriodicaUy  wreak  havoc 
along  our  coas^  and  low-lying  commu- 
nities. These  ttunamls  are  most  com- 
monly generated  by  earthquakes  in  such 
distant  areas  as  Japan,  Alaska,  and 
South  America,  where  disruptions  of  the 
earth  send  shock  waves  roaring  across 
the  seas  in  a  matter  of  hours  to  break 
with  great  fursj  over  the  first  landmass 
encountered.      I 

Hawaii  has  been  hit  by  45  tsunamis 
since  recordkeeping  began  in  1819,  and 
the  heaviest  damage  has  been  caused  by 
four  major  disasters  in  the  last  21  years 
The  wave  that  hit  us  on  April  1  1946 
was  the  worst  natural  disaster  In  tlie  his- 
torj  of  my  State,  killing  159  persons,  in- 
juring 163,  and  leaving  more  than  5,000 
people  homeless  The  damage  from  this 
tsunami,  caused  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
Aleutian  area,  rose  to  more  than  $25 
million,  with  watves  that  reached  55  feet 
in  height  making  a  shambles  of  the  bay- 
front  of  the  city  of  mio  in  Hawaii  Coun- 
ty. BuUdings  as:  high  as  three  and  four 
storied  were  snifashed  to  ruins  by  this 
tsunami,  and  tie  destruction  extended 
throughout  the  entire  island  chain. 

A  wave  on  November  4,  1952,  caused 
another  $1  million  worth  of  damage  and 
5  years  later,  t^e  March  9,  1957,  tsu- 


These   tsuns 
which  we  have 
Mr.   Chairman, 
system  has  cut 


nami  destroyed;  homes,  schools,  shops 
roads,  bridges,  and  crops  to  the  tune  of 
$3  million.  In  the  1957  disaster,  54  homes 
were  destroyed  on  the  Island  of  Kauai 
and  27  others  were  severely  damaged 
while  200  homei  on  Oahu  and  Hawaii 
were  flooded.       1 

Yet  another  disastrous  wave  struck  on 
May  23,  1960,  kiliing  61  people  in  HawaU 
County,  injuring.another  53,  and  making 
300  homeless.  The  Hilo  business  district 
mostly  small  stores,  was  virtually  wiped 
out,  with  damagres  rising  to  $50  million 
and  another  $200,000  worth  of  property 
was  lost  on  Oahu.  A  smaUer  wave  on 
March  27,  1964,  did  $15,000  damage  to 
business  bullc" 

are  a  problem  for 
lO  solution  at  present, 
in  Islandwide  warning 

^jwn  on  the  loss  of  life 

but  there  is  vhrttially  no  way  to  prevent 
the  destructive  rivages  of  these  waves  on 
buildings  which  are  of  necessity  in  flat 
areas  and  near  th|e  oceanf  ront.  The  heav- 
iest losses  are  Inqurred  by  those  who  can 
least  afford  the»n — small  shopkeepers 
howeowners,  proprietors  of  the  smaller 
hotels,  and  the  like.  The  regrettable  fact 
is  that  new  land  to  build  on  is  hard  to 
come  by  because  of  existing  ownership 
patterns  in  Hawaii,  and  in  many  cases,  it 
is  the  same  per^ns  and  businesses  hit 
over  and  over  ag^in. 

I  am  most  anxious  in  light  of  this 
problem  that  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  is  approved  with  the  inclusion 
of  tsunami  insurance  left  intact.  Under 
the  provision  of  S.  1985,  the  Federal 
Gtovemment  will  cooperate  with  the  pri- 
vate insurance  hidustry  to  make  disaster 
insurance  available  at  reasonable  pre- 
miums for  small  business  properties  and 
one-  to  four-family  residential  proper- 
ties. When  loss  occurs,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's obligation  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  ratio  between  the  Insured 
party's  premium  and  the  actuarial  cost 
of  insuring  the  property.  The  partici- 
pating insurance  companies  would  pool 
capital  in  a  joint  fund  which  would  be 
used  to  absorb  much  of  the  losses  which 
might  occur.  The  role  of  the  Federal 
Gtovemment  would  be  to  contribute  pre- 
mium equalization  payments  to  the  in- 
surance pool  and  it  would  also  provide 
reinsurance  coverage  against  major  dis- 
aster losses.  Insuirers  wouid  have  to  pay 
a  premium  to  the  Oovemment  for  such 
reinsurance  coveiiage,  and  other  insur- 
ance companies  might  participate  in  the 
program  as  fiscal  agents  of  pool  mem- 
bers without  themselves  actually  bearing 
any  of  the  risk. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  legis- 
lation will  serve  a  most  useful  purpose  in 
extending  flnancial  security  to  property 
owners  in  those  areas  of  the  country 
which  are  susceptible  to  recurring  na- 
tural disasters  beypnd  their  control.  The 
National  Flood  I<isurance  Act  of  1967 
is  a  fine  example  iof  the  concern  of  the 
Government  for  the  welfare  of  all  of  its 
citizens,  and  I  sii^rely  hope  that  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  wfll  be  followed  by  early 
Implementation  of  its  provisions 
through  mutual  dction  of  our  Nation's 
insurance  compsinles  and  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I 
am  certain  that  those  individuals  who 
suffer  losses  from  floods  and  tsunamis 
and  have  only  thle  hope  of  emergency 


Sovemher  t,  1967 
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or  disaster  relief  fundb  being  q;>eclaUy 
allocated  to  them  will  be  espedally 
gitteful  tolisTe  this  aasurance  that  they 
vffl  not  be  wiped  out  overnight  and  be 
teeed  with  total  bankruptcy.  8.  1985  la 
a  good  bill  and  deeerves  our  approval 
bere  today. 


Gaaraatecd  lacomes? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

HON.  RICHARdIdICK)  ICHORD 

or  lOBaotna 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  November  2,  19C7 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Vb.  Speaker,  "guaran- 
teed Income"  Is  a  far-reaching  phrase 
whkh  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  con- 
troversial Issues  oi  the  day.  To  many, 
many  Americans  a  guaranteed  income 
for  every  family,  guaranteed  and  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government,  is  a 
eonoept  which  denounces  the  "taproot" 
of  American  principles  and  traditions  de- 
filed, conceived,  and  placed  Into  prac- 
tice by  the  Founding  Fathers  175  years 
•go. 

This  Nation  derives  its  strength  from 
the  odlective  incentive  of  the  private  en- 
teq)rl8e  system,  and  this  "share  the 
wealth  without  working"  theory  literally 
shakes  the  foundation  and  destroys  the 
footing  of  the  free  enterprise  system.  A 
neent  editorial  In  the  Gallatin  Demo- 
erat,  vividly  portrays  the  Impractlcality 
of  Implementing  such  a  nonsensical 
program  into  the  welfare  system.  The 
editorial  follows: 

(nom  the  OaUatm  (Mo.)  Democrat, 

Junes,  1967] 

Ottabamtbd  Incomxb? 

Tliere  must  be  millions  at  Americans  who 
Mw  expected  to  live  long  enough  to  aee  a 
IVMldeiiMul  Commission  aerloualy  recom- 
■Mod  that  each  Individual  be  guaranteed  an 
annual  income  "whether  he  works  or  not." 
But  they  did.  Moreover,  alnce  government 
hM  decided  to  define  and  measure  poverty, 
no  one  would  be  pow  under  the  guaranteed 
■Banal  incrane. 

We  don't  remember  •who  first  advanced 
this  Incredible  proposal.  Our  first  recoUec- 
tlon  of  It  dates  to  1983  when  a  UN  economist, 
Bob«t  Theobald,  told  a  Chicago  audience 
ttat  the  Contsltution  should  guarantee  ev- 
■yone  a  salary  'adequate  to  allow  Elm  to 
Ihre  with  dignity"  whether  he  works  or  not. 

Itow,  lour  years  later,  a  whole  Ck>innilsalon 
k  making  the  recommendation.  Walt  another 
*«ir  years  and  the  geometric  increase  should 
we  at  least  one-half  the  workers  In  the 
country  ready  to  quit  work  and  take  the 
Piaranteed  Income.  Production  wIU  be  re- 
duced by  one-half.  And  there  wlU  t)e  only 
MM-half  as  much  to  divide.  By  the  end  of  the 
•jwond  year,  doubtleoa  aU  workers  wlU  want 
»  get  on  the  "gravy  train."  Then  there  wiU 
«»  nothing  to  divide— and  we  can  start  all 
over. 

^ck  In  1624,  Captain  John  Smith  wrote 
Wme  experiences  of  the  Jamestown  Colony: 
^fhen  our  pe<^ie  were  fed  out  of  the  com- 
»oo  store,  and  laboured  jointly  together, 
PM  was  he  (that)  could  aUp  from  his  la- 
wm,  or  slumber  over  his  tasks  he  cared  not 
ao»— nay,  the  moat  honest  among  them 
»o^  hardly  take  so  much  palnes  in  a 
■w,  as  now  for  themaelvea  they  wUl  doe 
™»day;  neither  carsd  they  for  the  morease, 
JJJ^^lhg  that  howaoavar  the  harvest  proa- 
ffn,   the   general    store   must   maintain 


them,  ao  that  we  natptA  not  ao  much  Oonie 
ttixa.  the  labours  at  thlrtle.  ■■  now  throe  or 
foure  do  provide  for  themativw." 

Couldnt  we  just  estebllah  another  Ja 
town  Ooloay  monatmhttn  and  let  that  Oom- 
mlsslon  teat  the  theory  for  a  few  yaanf  Wa 
doubt  that  any  members  would  sorrlva  two 
hard  winters  uader  that  guaranteed  ^»»T>«'ni 
Inconae  pcdicy.  If  some  did,  we  could  traaafer 
the  emaciated  wretchea  to  a  Oovenuuental 
Hospital  and  nune  them  back  to  good  health 
slowly.  And  it  would  be  a  lot  che^xr  than 
trying  the  experiment  on  the  whole  popula- 
tion. 

The  Ooyerxmient  Is  the  largest  land-owner 
In  the  country.  Set  tlie  Commission  up  tn 
bxislness,  Mr.  President,  and  let  them  dem- 
onstrate their  theory. 


Too  many 


Freedom  Is  Not  Free 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  November  2.  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  Legion  National  Com- 
mander William  E.  CHiB>raith  recently 
emphasized  his  theme  for  the  American 
Legion  Year  "Freedom  Is  Not  Free"  at  a 
press  conference  In  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
shortly  after  his  return  fnmx  Vietnam.  I 
found  his  remarks  of  great  interest  and 
quite  significant,  and  under  permission 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  this  Im- 
portant statement: 
Opening   Statxmznt  bt   WnxuM   E.   Oal- 

BEAITH,    AlOXICAN   LSGION    NaTIOKAI.    COM- 

MAKoiB,  Lnrcour,  Nxaa.,  Pkbss  Ootrraxttcx, 

OCTOBCB    13 

Having  just  retiimed  frcon  Vietnam,  I  am 
more  Impressed  than  ever  with  the  validity 
of  my  theme  for  this  American  Legion  Tear, 
"Freedom  Is  Not  Free."  I  have  had  the  mov- 
ing experience  of  visiting  among  young 
Americans  engaged  in  ccnabat  m  the  defense 
of  freedom.  I  have  bad  a  fresh  renUnder  that 
freedom  Is  not  free,  for  I  have  been  among 
yoxing  men  who  are  today  fighting  and  dying 
for  that  freedom  we  cherish  ao  highly.  It  la, 
of  course,  impossible  for  alvW  our  people  to 
have  this  experience,  but  It  surely  la  the  duty 
of  those  of  us  who  have  had  It,  to  remind 
our  fellow  citizens  bere  at  home  that  we  must 
defend  freedom  when  It  requires  defense,  or 
we  shall  surely  lose  it,  and  I  am  dedicated  to 
carrying  the  message  that  freedcHn  is  not 
free,  to  aU  Americans  throughout  this  year. 

I  returned  with  renewed  pride  in  the  cour- 
age, determination  and  dedication  of  our 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  marines,  dvillana 
and  allies  fighting  there.  They  know  why 
they  are  fighting  and  what  must  be  done  to 
insure  ultimate  victory.  I  am  no  military  ex- 
I>ert  but  I  came  away  from  Vietnam  with  the 
distinct  feeling  that  we  are  winning  the 
war.  Maybe  this  Impression  merely  mirrors 
the  confidence  of  our  fighting  men.  I  hope  so 
because  confidence  is  a  parent  of  accompUsh- 
ment. 

Vlct<H7  can  be  a  reality.  And  It  wlU  be.  But 
only  If  there  Is  no  let  up  In  our  bombing  of 
strategic  military  targets  m  North  Vietnam. 
The  greatest  mistake  we  ooiild  make  wtnild 
be  to  stc^  the  bombing  without  any  com- 
parable and  meaningful  move  toward  peace 
by  North  ^Hetnam.  Any  ceeeatlon  in  bombing 
without  such  a  move  could  only  result  In  the 
regrouping,  resupply  and  reenforoement  at 
Viet  Cong  forces.  In  the  repair  and  rebuUd- 
Ing  of  vital  transportation  and  Induatilal 
facilities.  In  iMx>longlng  the  war  and  IncrecM- 
ing  American  casualties. 


lent  sleeted  government 
aft  fictne  ara  deoModlac  a  halt 
to  the  *«^"»****«g  or  soggeotlnf  a  vnUateral 
-flra.  Too  many  promliMnt  Am«H/^»»^ 
are  aottng  Uks  ann  chair  geoarala.  They  do 
a  disservlos  to  our  f eUow  AaMrteans  egWt^wg 
In  Vietnam  beoauss  tbetr  barpOic  »»y|  erltl- 
«tam  Is  btfng  interpreted  by  the  enemy  as 
proo<  of  division  and  dissentloo  m  our  ranks. 
BtreogtheDed  by  this  "evldenoe."  the  enemy 
Is  steeling  himself  to  further  reaistanoe,  to 
greater  effort,  to  increased  fMiialtles  aU  be- 
cauee  be  brieves  that  we  wlU  ultlmatsly  give 
•op  the  flg^t,  that  victory  wm  flnaUy  be  hla. 
We  know  that  he  Is  wrong,  bat  we  know  -tn*" 
alao.  More  of  our  ftilow  Americans  wlU  pay 
with  thetr  lives  cr  with  a  Ufetlme  at  pain 
and  dlsahUity  because  <tf  the  enemy's  tngie 
miscalculations. 

Just  as  the  Constitution  at  the  United 
States  vests  m  the  President  the  responalbil- 
Ity  for  the  oonunand  at  America's  aimed 
forces  Including  our  military  forces  m  Viet- 
nam, so  the  American  pe(^e  tfMUld  entrust 
the  President  to  be  the  authorttaUve  voice 
of  tthls  natlmx's  will  to  honor  ita  oommitment, 
to  defend  freedom  in  Vietnam. 

Tb*  American  I>glon  submits  that  wIUi 
the  lives  at  our  «igh«Hrig  jogai  to.  Vietnam  di- 
rectly at  stake  we  can  no  longer  afford  the 
dlscOTdant,  divisive  proteeta,  questions  and 
demands  of  any  citizen,  espedlaUy  our  elected 
ofllclals,  which  falsely  encourage  the  enemy 
to  stay  on  the  battlefield  and  away  from  the 
oonferenoe  table. 


Natioiial  Flood  InsiiraBce  Act 
of  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF  WASHntoioir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTAITVES 

Wednesday.  November  1, 1967 
The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Bouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  1086)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  at  1066,  to 
provide  for  a  national  program  ot  flood  m- 
surance,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  trom  Washington 
[Mr.  PellyI. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  of  the  Brown  amendment. 

I  have  not  heard  one  thtog  here  today 
in  this  debate  which  always  used  to  be 
mentioned  when  these  backdoor  spend- 
ing proposals  came  before  the  House. 
There  used  to  be  a  few  of  us  who  would 
say  we  beUeve  our  Poundtog  Fathers 
meant  what  they  said  when  they  wrote 
Into  the  Constitution  that  no  money 
should  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  save 
by  an  appropriation  made  by  law. 

I  believe  that  was  a  wise  provislcm.  I 
think  It  Is  absolutely  essential  to  give 
jurlfldlctlm  over  all  withdrawals  from 
the  Treasury  to  one  committee  of  this 
House  just  as  we  give  Jurisdiction  over 
taxes  to  one  committee. 

That  is  the  only  way  by  which  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  omtrol  expenditures. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
would  be  wise  if  we  adopted  the  Brown 
amendment  so  that  the  administrators 
of  this  program  would  come  In  annually 
and  the  one  committee  would  scrutinize 
their  needs  as  far  as  withdrawals  from 
the  Treasury  are  concerned. 

I  think  these  administrators  should 
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report  each  Tear  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on 
Apumnlatlons  on  the  war  that  ttwj 
have  admlnlitered  the  program.  80^  I 
Bay.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  Btronsly  support 
the  Brown  amendments 


GoTWMr  Rearaa  AdikeMes  Alf  Laadoa 
Lectare  Scries  at  Kaasas  State  UaiTersity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

'    HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  2.  1967 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  26, 
1967,  Oov.  Ronald  Reagan,  of  California, 
addressed  an  audience  of  14.000  at 
Kansas  State  University.  Manhattan, 
Kans.  His  eloquent  remarks  were  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Alf  M.  Landon  lecture 
series  at  Kansas  State  University. 

I  include  hl^  message  in  the  Recoko 
at  this  point,  for  his  remarks  are  timely 
and  will  be  of  interest  to  many,  many 
Americans: 

EXCZHFTS     F1K>K      SPKECH      BT     OoV.      RONALO 
RXAOAK.     OF     CAUFORNIA,     AT     ALF     LaNDON 

l*CTxrB«.  Kansas  State  Univebsitt.  Octo- 
BCB  26.  1067 

I  am  apeaklng  here  today  neither  aa  an 
academician  nor  aa  a  politician.  I  do  not 
have  the  training  to  be  the  first  nor  the 
aspiration  to  be  the  second.  That  leaves  me 
the  role  at  concerned  citizen,  and  among  my 
concerns  Is  higher  education  and  Its  place  In 
contemporary  America. 

Listing  tbe  problems  Is  easy — solutions  are 
a  little  harder  to  come  by.  Vac  example, 
there  is  tbe  problem  of  financing  the  In- 
creasing cost  of  higher  education.  I  have 
some  first-hand  experience  with  that  one. 
but  I  cannot  lay  claim  to  having  the  answer. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  university  president  has 
the  answer  who  stated  bluntly  that  the  aca- 
demic community's  only  resfwnslbUlty  was  to 
tell  government  Its  needs,  and  government's 
obligation  was  not  to  question  but  to  simply 
come  up  with  the  money.  Tixla  was  higher 
education  and  contemporary  America  meet- 
ing eyeball  to  eyeball. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem,  there  is  a  limit  to 
what  government  can  extract  from  the  body 
of  tbe  citizenry — a  limit  fixed,  not  by  pity 
or  unwUUngness  to  wield  the  scalpel,  but  by 
the  hard  fact  that  unless  that  body  of  citi- 
zenry Is  able  to  function  on  a  9-to-5  basis,  the 
school  home  door  will  not  open  at  all. 

Oovemment's  share  of  tbe  wealth  has  to 
stop  short  0*  interfering  with  the  produc- 
tion (rf  wecdth.  Higher  education  explains  It 
as  having  to  do  with  the  law  of  «nmiTtta>iir.g 
returns. 

Then,  of  oomve.  having  decided  on  and 
collected  Its  share,  government  must  allo- 
cate. So  much  for  roads — so  much  for  pro- 
tection against  tbe  law  breaker — for  help  to 
those  who  must  depend  on  the  rest  of  \ia  fcr 
sustenance — (or  health — and.  of  course,  fcr 
education,  elementary  through  college  and 
university. 

Never,  according  to  those  engaged  In 
these  various  facets  of  government.  Is  there 
sufflctent  ftmdlng  for  all  that  needs  to  be 
done.  But  when  gosemment  Is  taking  all  the 
economy  will  bear.  <dic*ces  nmsi  be  made, 
and.  If  edneeticex-  damaxtds  an  inorsaae  in 
funds  gieetar  than  tbe  normal  workload  In- 
crease occasioned  bf  growth  and  higher 
prices,  ttao  tt  must  be  taken  trara  some 
other  piugiuft. 

Now  this  should  not  be  tsterpreted  wm 
mlnlmliJng  tbe  Importaaee  ef  edoeatlcB. 
No  one  denies  ths  value  of  a  higher 


tlcn  for  an  tftoee  able  to  assimilate  one.  Ih- 
deed.  a  vast  network  <rf  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  botH  public  and  private.  Is  essential 
If  we  are  to  maintain  our  nation  as  the 
world's  leader  In  science  and  technology.  Nor 
does  anyone  deny  the  growing  needs  in  our 
nation  for  teachers,  for  doctors.  lawy»8. 
economists  add  sociologists,  and  yes  in  these 
days,  not  only  for  a  literate  public,  but  also 
for  a  well-fducated  and  knowledgeable 
populace.         I 

Alfred  Whl^head  said,  "In  the  conditions 
of  modem  1U#,  the  rule  is  absolute:  The  race 
which  does  n^t  value  trained  intelligence  is 
doomed."        i 

There  is  no  Question  but  that  Americans  all 
over  this  land  have  assigned  a  high  priority 
to  education.  It  is  also  true  that  the  cost  of 
education  Is  tnpreaslng  faster  than  the  m- 
crease  In  public  funds.  A  more  sophisticated 
answer  Is  needed  than  just  "come  up  with 
more  money." 

I  suggested  a  partial  answer  in  California 
based  on  the  theory  that  good  tax  policy  in- 
volves assesslilg  at  least  a  part  of  the  charge 
for  a  service  ajainst  thoee  receiving  the  serv- 
ice. In  a  word,  I  proposed  tuition  at  our  State 
University  ani)  Colleges.  The  result  was  cata- 
clysmic. I  coi4d  not  have  branded  m3rself  as 
any  more  "aiitl-intellectual"  U  I  had  said. 
"Me  Tarzan,  yeu  Jane." 

Actually,  thire  was  much  more  to  my  pro- 
posal than  Just  a  method  for  collecting 
revenue. 

The  students  enjoying  the  benefits  of  pub- 
lic higher  education  In  California  come  from 
the  same  Income  levels  as  thoee  attending  the 
private  or  independent  schools  such  as  Stan- 
ford and  tJ-S.C.  Very  few  from  low  Income 
families  can  ^e  advantage  of  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  made  available  by  the 
taxpayers  of  Csllfornla. 

With  this  liJ  mind,  half  of  the  funds  from 
the  proposed  teition  would  go  for  a  combina- 
tion of  loans  and  grants-in-aid  to  needy 
students.  | 

And  since  another  problem  in  our  Uni- 
versity is  an  esceptlonally  high  dropout  rate, 
we  tried  to  cobe  with  that.  Our  plan  called 
for  75%  loan  knd  25%  grant  the  first  year. 
Sa-50  the  secokd  year,  75%  grant  and  only 
25%  loan  the  third  year,  and  100%  grant 
the  fourth  year-  The  loans,  of  course,  would 
be  repaid  afte<  graduation. 

Another  problem  at  our  University  is  the 
unhapplness  of  students  over  lack  of  contact 
with  professoiB  engaged  more  in  research 
than  livteachlag.  To  help  meet  this  problem, 
one-fourth  of  the  tuition  money  would  pro- 
vide for  250  new  teaching  chairs  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  remaining  fourth  could  be 
applied  to  capital  construction  of  needed 
facillUes. 

Since  all  of  this  could  be  accomplished 
with  a  tuitions  that  amounted  to  lees  than 
10%  of  the  coti,  of  the  education,  we  did  not 
think  the  propesal  was  punitive. 

May  I  add  that,  if  we  adhere  to  the  idea 
that  everything  adds  to  tbe  educational  ex- 
perience, 1  beaeve  there  is  some  merit  in 
the  student  accepting  responsibility  for  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  his  education — as  long 
as  no  qualified  student  is  denied  an  educa- 
tion because  of  lack  of  funds. 

There  are  beaeflts  and  burdens  that  accrue 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  and  the 
burdens,  including  tbe  burden  of  cost,  must 
be  borne  by  bajth. 

But  tf  all  the  problems  of  finance  could 
be  solved  tomoarow,  there  would  still  be  cause 
fer  eoooem  about  the  place  o<  higher  educa- 
tion In  oontencxwary  America. 

IVhat  is  our  deflnttlom  of  academic  free- 
dom? 

"ntose  who  teach,  understandably  enough, 
define  it  as  the  right  to  teach  aa  they  see 
m  wttbont  Inteifeienoe  from  administrators 
aad  oertelnly  *ot  from  thoee  who  hold  the 
patoUc  pone  strings  or  who  fill  the  pubUe 
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In  what  they  get  for  tbelr 


.-_—  those  Who  pay  for  the  education. 
stodents  and  ^opayars,  also  have  a  defini- 
tion at  acadsnalc  treedom:  their  fteedom  to 


have  some  say 
money. 

Those  holdlni^  public  office  try  to  interpret 
the  will  at  the  people  and  pass  it  on  to  tl» 
university  administration,  conscious  always 
that  they  musl^  not  appear  to  be  exertlM 
political  control!  over  education.  Equally  un- 
comfortable are  the  administrators  who  mugt 
interpret  the  educators'  vlewi>olnt  to  th« 
crass  poUticlam  and  vice  versa — they  can 
be  likened  to  a  prisoner  in  front  of  a  cello- 
phane wall  being  shouted  at  by  both  sides. 

And  the  trutu  is — all  the  claims  are  legitl- 
mate  and  must  1  e  reconcUed  within  a  frame- 
work  of  mutual  understanding  and  com- 
promise. 

The  dlctionarr  defines  education  as  "the 
impartatlon  or  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
BkiU,  or  the  develojnnent  of  character  as  by 
study  or  diacipUi  »e." 

The  taxpayer  Is  wrong  who  ignores  the 
great  increase  in  things  we  know — knowl- 
edge acquired  since  he  was  in  school— and 
who  demands  "no  new-fangled  courses. 
What  was  good  enough  then  is  good  enough 
now."  I 

But  BO  la  the'  student  wrong  who  wotUd 
eliminate  all  re<Julred  courses  and  grades— 
who  would  make  education  a  kind  of  four- 
year  smorgasbord  In  which  he  would  tie 
the  sole  judge  Of  how  far  and  fast  he  raa 
in  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

And  that  edupator  is  wrong  who  denies 
there  are  any  absolutes — who  see  no  black 
and  white  of  rlg|it  or  wrong,  but  just  shades 
of  gray  In  a  wotld  where  discipline  of  any 
kind  is  an  intolerable  Interference  with  the 
right  of  the  Individual.  He  rebels  at  tht 
old  fashioned  idea  of  "loco  parentis"  aad 
claims  he  Is  thete  to  impart  knowledge,  not 
to  substitute  for  absentee  parents.  But  h* 
can  not  escape  i  responsiblity  for  the  stu- 
dents' development  of  character  and  ma- 
turity. I 

Strangely  and  lllogically,  this  is  very  often 
the  same  educator  who  interprets  his  acs- 
demlc  freedom  4s  the  right  to  indoctrtnsto 
students  with  hit  view  of  things.  Woe  to  the 
student  who  challenges  his  interpretation  of 
history,  or  who  questions  the  economic 
theory  given  as  proven  formula  in  what  is. 
at   best,   a   very  [inexact   science. 

One  thing  we  should  all  be  agreed  on  is  the 
university's  obligation  to  teach,  not  Indoe- 
trlnate.  ' 

Institutions  of  higher  education  are  r»- 
positoriea  of  all  the  accxunulated  knowled«« 
of  man,  but  they  must  not  be  vending  ma- 
chines. Along  wtth  the  dispensing  of  facti 
and  figures  mucft  come  the  production  of 
wisdom. 

In  our  colleg^  today  are  undoubtedly 
more  tham  one  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  number  of  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
Cabinet  members  and  many  Ijeglslators. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  part  hlgbcr 
education  plays  [in  contemporary  America. 
These  institutk>n8  were  created,  and  an 
presently  nuilntatned,  to  insure  perpetuation 
of  a  social  structure — a  nation,  if  you  will. 
Now  don't  put  la  narrow  interpretation  on 
this  as  some  will,  and  translate  "social  struc- 
ture" into  "statiis  quo"  or  "social  order" 
or  "preserve  tbe  larlstocracy;  keep  the  UtUt 
bananas  from  becoming  top  banana." 

Our  country,   unfortunately,  has  a  lot  of 
people  who  would  turn  tbe  country  back  to 
the  dark  agea,  or  ahead  to  1064.  Some  have  ■  . 
concept  of  government  more  akin  to  Freder- 
ick the  Oreat  than  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Our  natloo  Is  jfounded  on  a  concern  for 
tbe  Individual  aod  his  right  to  fulfillment 
and  this  should  be  the  preoccupation  ot  oat 
schools  and  colleges. 

nie  graduate  should  go  forth,  literally 
starting  on  a  lifetime  of  learning  and  gropf- 
lag  and  creativll^  that  wUI  m  turn  brlnf 
growth  and  tnnofattoa  to  oar  society. 

And  ^e  truth  Is— never  in  history  IM 
there  been  such  a  need  for  men  and  women 
of  wisdom  and  oourage — wisdom  to  abaoci) 
the  knowldege  of  the  past  end  plan  its  ap- 
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plication  to  the  present  and  future,  and  cour- 
age to  make  tbe  hard  decisions. 

At  Stanford  Umversity  in  1906  William 
Jamee  said,  "The  wealth  of  a  nation  consists 
more  than  In  anything  else  in  the  number 
of  superior  men  that  it  harbors." 

At  the  risk  of  great  oversimpllcation  may 
I  suggest  that  the  great  ideological  split  di- 
viding us  on  the  world  scene  and  here  within 
our  own  borders  has  to  do  with  the  place  of 
the  individual. 

Acceptance  Is  given  more  and  more  to  the 
concept  of  lifting  men  by  mass  movements 
and  collective  action.  In  spite  of  tbe  fact 
that  history  is  strangely  barren  of  any  record 
of  advances  made  in  this  manner.  By  con- 
trasts, the  roads  from  the  swamp  to  the  stars 
is  studded  with  the  names  of  individuals 
who  achieved  fulfillment  and  lifted  man- 
kind another  rung. 

It  Is  time  we  realized  what  we  mean  by 
"equality"  and  being  "born  equal". 

We  are  equal  before  God  and  the  law,  and 
our  society  guarantees  that  no  acquisition  of 
property  during  our  lifetime,  nor  achieve- 
ment, no  matter  how  exemplary,  should  give 
us  more  protection  than  those  of  leas  pres- 
tige, not  should  it  exempt  us  from  any  of 
the  restrictions  and  punishments  imposed  by 
law. 

But  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  the  right  of  man  to  achieve  above  the 
capacity  of  his  fellows.  The  world  is  richer 
because  of  a  Sliakeepeare  and  a  Tennyson,  a 
Beethoven  and  a  Brahms.  Certainly  major 
league  baseball  would  not  be  Improved  by 
letting  every  citizen  who  wanted  to,  have  a 
turn  at  playmg  Willie  Mays'  position. 

We  live  (even  many  so-called  poor)  at  a 
level  above  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  kings 
of  one  himdred  years  ago — because  some  m- 
divldual  thought  of  a  horseless  carriage,  an 
ice  box  and  later  a  refrigerator,  or  machinery 
that  lifted  burdens  from  our  backs.  (1  would 
have  thrown  in  television  if  I  were  still  ap- 
pearing on  Death  Valley  Days.) 

Why  did  so  much  of  this  develop  so  far 
and  fast  in  America?  Other  countries  are 
blessed  with  natural  resources  and  equable 
climate — yes.  emd  energetic  and  talented 
people. 

But  here,  to  a  degree  imequalled  any  place 
ta  the  world,  we  unleashed  the  individual 
genius  of  man,  recognized  his  inherent  dig- 
nity, and  rewarded  him  conunensurate  with 
his  ability  and  achievement. 

Tovir  generation  is  being  wooed  by  many 
Who  charge  this  way  we  have  known  is  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  challenges  of  our  times. 
They  point  to  the  unsolved  problems  of  pov- 
erty and  prejudice  as  proof  of  the  system's 
failure. 

As  students,  you  have  a  duty  to  research 
to  find  if  the  failure  is  one  of  system — or  is 
It  the  Inadequacy  of  human  nature? 

You  should  also  mqulre  If  those  who  would 
replace  the  system  have  anything  to  offer 
In  exchange  other  than  untried  theory  pack- 
aged as  Utopia.  It  sometimes  seems  strange 
that  what  is  so  often  described  as  the  brave 
new  world  of  the  future  must  be  upheld  by 
the  collectlvist  philosophy  of  nineteenth 
century  theorists  like  Rousseau,  Poin-ier  and 
llarx. 

Tou  have  lived  your  entire  lives  In  a  gov- 
ernmental framework  tending  ever  more 
toward  the  welfare  state  and  centralism.  We 
■till  have  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  lot  more  of  "for"  the  people  and  lees 
"of"  and  "by".  This  is  justified  on  the  claim 
that  society  has  grown  so  complex  that 
ee  can  no  longer  afford  too  much  individual 
freedom. 

To  Invoke  "stotee'  rights"  Is  to  be  stispect 
««  wanting  to  deny  "human  rights",  and 
mallar  charges  of  selfishness  greet  ony  at- 
»ck  on  the  tendency  of  government  to  grow, 
but  more  particularly  when  attention  is 
«Ued  to  failures  by  government  in  the  field 
«(  human  welfare. 


But  you  are  students  and  therefore  en- 
gaged in  a  search  for  truth. 

Has  the  idea  of  a  federation  of  sovereign 
states  been  proven  unworkable  because  here 
and  here  selfish  individuals  used  state  gov- 
ernment to  Impose  on  the  freedom  of  some? 
Isn't  there  something  to  be  said  tar  a  system 
wherein  people  can  vote  with  their  feet  if 
government  becomes  too  oppressive?  Let  a 
state  pile  on  taxes  beyond  a  bearable  limit 
and  business  and  Industry  start  moving  out 
and  the  people  follow. 

Let  us  think  very  carefully  before  switch- 
ing to  a  system  In  which  these  states  be- 
come administrative  districts  enforcing  uni- 
form laws  and  regulations. 

If  I  may  personalize  here,  let  me  tell  you 
some  of  what  we  have  learned  in  Cali- 
fornia these  past  nine  months. 

California — that  is  where  they  give  gov- 
ernors on-the-job  training.  Being  totally  in- 
experienced, I  had  not  learned  all  the  things 
you  cannot  do,  so  I  set  out  to  keep  my  cam- 
paign promises.  And  once  the  people  got 
over  their  shock  they  sort  of  took  to  the 
idea. 

By  every  rule  of  reason,  government  "of" 
and  "by"  the  people  must  be  superior  to  any 
other  kind. 

No  government  could  possibly  muster  a 
group  capable  of  making  tbe  multitudinous 
decisions  that  must  be  made  every  day  to 
keep  a  society  like  ours  movmg. 

If  a  state  is  to  be  great  it  must  call  upon 
the  greatness  of  the  people.  And  the  people 
must  be  prepared  to  give  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  public  affairs  because  government  is 
their  business. 

The  only  alternative  to  the  people  running 
govertmient  is  government  running  the 
people. 

We  put  together  a  blue  ribbon  citizens 
committee  to  recrxiit  personnel  for  the  ad- 
mimstrative  posts  that  had  to  be  filled  by 
appointment.  They  did  not  just  screen  ap- 
plicants for  public  jobs;  they  persuaded  top 
level  people  in  business  and  the  professions 
to  take  Jobs  which  represented  tremendous 
personal  sacrifice  in  salary  in  almost  every 
case. 

Then  we  invited  the  most  successful  citi- 
zens of  our  state  to  lunch  and  locked  tbe 
doors.  We  outlined  a  plan  lor  bringing  their 
knowledge  to  bear  on  government.  They  were 
asked  to  give  up  their  own  careers  for  a  pe- 
riod of  from  four  to  six  months,  to  work 
full-time  as  meinbers  of  task  forces  going 
Into  every  agency  and  department  of  gov- 
ernment to  see  how  government  could  be 
made  more  efficient  and  economical  by  the 
use  of  modem  biislness  practices. 

And  we  asked  them  to  put  up  the  $250,000 
it  would  take  for  administrative  overhead  In 
this  undertaking.  They  volunteered  to  a  man 
and  they  have  just  completed  more  than 
six  months  full-time  away  from  their  own 
piusults  and  even  their  families. 

We  are  correlating  their  reports  and  put- 
ting their  recommendations  into  operation. 
They  range  from  methods  of  buying  supplies 
to  data-processing,  from  rotating  depart- 
ment beads  to  consolidating  files. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  world  is  full  of  people  who  believe 
men  need  nutsters.  Our  society  was  founded 
on  a  different  premise,  but  contintiation  of 
this  way  of  ours  is  not  inevitable.  It  will  per- 
sist only  If  we  care  enough.  We  must  care  too 
much  to  settle  for  a  non -competitive  medi- 
ocrity. Only  the  best  that  is  in  each  of  us 
will  do. 

If  it  has  seemed  that  we  have  left  yoiu- 
generation  with  no  cause  to  believe  in,  no 
banner  to  follow — you  do  have  a  cause  here 
In  this  land. 

For  one  tick  of  history's  clock  we  gave  the 
world  a  shining  golden  hope.  Mankind  looked 
to  \]s.  Now  the  door  is  closing  on  that  hope 
and  it  could  be  yovur  destiny  to  keep  it  open. 


Topheayy  Debt  Stractnre  of  Sariags  and 
Loaa  Holding  Companies  Mast  Be 
Controlled 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OF  msso-crBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  1, 1967 

Mrs.  eULLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
large  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
panies In  the  Par  West  are  in  trouble. 
These  companies  overextended  them- 
selves by  borrowing  large  sums  of  money 
with  which  to  finance  speculative  real 
estate  developments.  As  long  as  demand 
exceeded  supply  and  ample  mortgage 
funds  were  available  at  reasonable  rates 
of  interest,  things  looked  good.  However, 
subsequent  events  liave  demonstrated 
the  speculative  nature  of  these  holding 
company  operations,  and.  today's  high 
Interest  rates  and  tight  money  have 
made  it  exceedingly  difficult — if  not  im- 
possible— to  develop  and  sell  their  prop- 
erties. 

As  a  result,  these  holding  companies 
have  been  hard  pressed  to  pay  interest 
and  principal  required  by  their  top- 
heavy  debt  structure,  and  they  have 
exerted  pressure  up>on  their  savings  and 
loan  subsidiary  associations  for  funds. 

The  unfortunate  result  has  been  the 
milking  of  federally  insured  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  meet  debt  service  de- 
mands made  upon  the  parent  holding 
company.  Moreover,  the  holding  com- 
panies have  caused  their  subsidiary  in- 
sured associations  to  make  risky  high- 
yield  loans  to  generate  ntnTimiiTTi  in- 
come. Now,  many  of  these  otherwise 
healthy  savings  and  loan  associations 
find  themselves  with  substandard  assets. 
This  situation  is  detrimental  to  the  en- 
tire savings  and  loan  industry  as  well  as 
to  the  Pederal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

A  letter  I  recently  received  from  the 
Honorable  Joim  E.  Home,  Chairman  of 
the  Pederal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
spells  out  this  situation  with  great 
clarity,  and  I  strongly  recommend  that 
Mr.  Home's  remarks  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  all  Members. 

The  public  interest  in  a  sound  and  sol- 
Vent  insurance  corporation  absolutely 
requires  that  the  Congress  enact  a  strong 
holding  company  bill  in  this  session. 
Agency  authorization  to  prevent  excess 
holding  company  debt  is  a  vital  necessity. 
Mr.  Home's  letter  follows: 

Fedsral  Home  Loan  Bavk  Boakd. 
Washington,  DC,  October  30, 1967. 
Deas  Concresswoman  StrixiVAic  This  let- 
ter is  intended  to  summarize  for  the  Oom- 
mlttee some  of  the  consequences  and  risks  of 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  opera- 
tions. It  U  also  to  state  that  neither  under 
the  existing  statute  nor  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Subcommittee  can  the  Board  prevent 
or  correct  holding  company  problems  that 
threaten  both  the  public  interest  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  »140,000,000,000  savings  and  loan 
industry. 

1.  Holding  companies  control  one-eighth 
(%)  of  the  savings  and  loan  mdustry  but 
account  for  five-eighths  (%)  of  the  insti- 
tutions In  moat  serious  financial  jeopatxly. 
(Both  figures  relate  to  total  assets). 
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2.  The  tendency  toward  higher  rl«k  open- 
tlona  of  aaaodatlonB  oontroUed  by  holding 
companies  far  exceeds  that  of  the  remainder 
of  the  industry.  For  example,  holding  com- 
pany associations: 

a.  have  a  forecloaure  rate  over  three  ttmea 
as  high  as  the  rest  of  the  Industry; 

b.  have  a  level  of  substandard  assets  almost 
three  times  the  rest  of  the  industry. 

The  result  is  a  level  of  capitalization  In  re- 
lation to  risk  that  is  far  below  the  rest  of 
the  Industry  and  that  correspondingly  in- 
creases the  exposure  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  (FSLIC). 

3.  Nearly  10%  of  holding  company  associa- 
tions (and  also  10%  of  holding  company  as- 
sociations' assets)  are  in  the  serious  problem 
case  category.  But  as  regards  mutual  asso- 
ciations (which  comprise  about  78%  of  the 
savings  and  loan  business),  only  9io  of  1% 
of  associations  (and  only  9io  of  1%  of  asso- 
ciation assets)  are  in  the  serious  problem 
book. 

4.  The  assets  of  serious  problem  assocla- 
tlona  (•l.a  billion)  controUed  by  holding 
companies  Just  about  equal  the  liquid  assets 
($1.7  billion)  of  the  Insurance  Corporation. 
This  poses  an  unwarranted  risk  to  the  safety 
of  the  insiirance  system. 

It  is  argued  that  thus  far  there  has  been 
little  loss  Inciirred  by  the  Instirance  Corpora- 
tion on  holding  company  operations.  Tlie 
significant  points  to  consider  are  the  dis- 
turbing trends  already  shown  by  this  rela- 
tively new  development  of  holding  com- 
panies in  the  savings  and  loan  indiistry  and 
the  precarious  condition  into  which  some 
holding  company  operations  have  gotten 
their  savings  and  loan  subsidiaries. 

6.  For  every  dollar  of  problem  mutual  as- 
sociation assets,  the  mutual  association  sector 
has  contributed  to  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  nearly  $3.00  In 
premiums  and  earnings  thereon.  But  for 
every  dollar  of  assets  in  holding  company 
associations,  the  corresponding  contribution 
by  the  holding  company  sector  has  been  less 
than  t.30.  In  eftect,  the  risks  of  holding  com- 
pany ofieratlons  are  tteing  underwritten  by 
mutual  associations  throughout  the  country. 

6.  It  is  argued  by  opponents  of  the  legis- 
lation that  holding  companies  can  provide 
financial  strength  to  their  associations.  The 
contrary  has  been  true  In  nearly  every  in- 
stance. And  in  1966.  the  worst  year  in  two 
decades  for  the  savings  and  loan  busmess, 
h<ddlng  companies  put  a  mere  (1.8  million 
into  subsidiary  associations  as  capital  con- 
tributions but  took  out  $17.7  million  in  divi- 
dends and  fees. 

7.  Holding  companies  exist  in  eleven 
states  (see  list),  with  83%  of  the  assets  of 
tbelr  associations  being  In  California.  Why 
should  the  Industry  in  the  non-holding  com- 
pany states,  and  indeed  the  non-holding 
company  associations  throughout  the  entire 
country,  have  to  bear  the  burdens  created 
by  holding  company  operations? 

8.  The  vast  majority  of  the  total  industry 

the  mutuals,  most  of  the  Independent  stock 
associations,  and  some  of  the  holding  com- 
panies— support  a  measure  at  least  as  strong 
as  the  Senate  vmlon.  Moreover,  the  Board 
and  Its  staff,  the  twelve  District  Bank  Presi- 
dents and  their  staffs,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Savings  and  Loan  Super- 
visors— the  authorities  responsible  for  ex- 
amining and  supervising  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry — have  strongly  urged  the  pas- 
sage of  leglalaUon  at  least  as  strong  as  8. 
1642. 

It  seems  Illogical  and  unfair  that  the  self- 
interest  of  a  few  should  be  served  at  the 
expense  of  many  others  who  conduct  their 
affairs  In  a  sound  and  reasonable  maimer. 
The  Board  TirgenUy  supports,  therefore,  in- 
clusion in  HJt.  M90  of  proTlalonB  that  would: 

a.  placs  safeguards  on  holding  oosnpanT 
drt>t;  and  ' 

b.  prevent  acquisitions  at  control  over  In- 
dependent aaaodatlons  by  ooaqtanles  wlttk 


dubious  or  dU  loneat  management  or  In  weak 
financial  condition. 

Such  provisions  were  adopted  by  the  Senate 
without  dissent. 

Be8i>ec^ully, 

JoBM  E.  Hoan. 

Cftairman. 
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P.S.  The  en4oeed  article  from  today's  New 
York  Times  (lescribes  the  consequences  In 
Las  Vegas  of  the  way  a  holding  company 
(First  Western  Ftnancial  Corporation) 
operated  thers.  This  story  does  not  end  In 
Las  Vegas,  as  the  foregoing  statisUca  show. 


TABLE  l.-SAVING ; 
TROLLED  ASSOC  ATlOfe, 
OF   ALL    INSUR^ 
31,  1966 


State  of 
operation 


catnpinies 


AND  LOAN  HOLDING  COMPANY  CON- 

.    PORTION  OF  TOTAL  ASSHS 

ASSOCIATIONS    IN   STATE  AT   DEC. 


.         Controlled  associations    Percent  of 

To(  il toUl  assets 

numb  ir  o<       Total  Total         of  all  in- 

hold  ng        numt>er         assets        sured  as- 


(millions)     soclations 
instate 


California... 

48 

72 

$13,349 

SO.  4 

Ohio 

14 

14 

809 

8.8 

Texas 

13 

689 

12.1 

Illinois 

11 

11 

293 

2.5 

Colorado 

9 

408 

25.6 

Arizona 

2 

C6 

8.2 

Nevada 

2 

331 

53.2 

Utah 

2 

M 

9.9 

Kansas 

4 

n 

5.7 

Idaho 

2 

2> 

10.5 

New 

Mexico... 

2 

43 

10.5 

Guam 

1 

3 

100.0 

Total 

38 

134 

16.173 

27.4 

Ninety-two-Mle-Per-Honr      Wind*      Rip 
Area — Thn  e  Hamburg  Boys  Missing 


I  HON  OF  REMARKS 
or 


EXTENI 

HON.  RIdlARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   mw    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOU  JE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdc  y,  November  2.  1967 

Mr.  McCAJlTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  as  92-nile-per-honr  winds  lashed 
the  Niagara  frontier,  a  near  tragedy 
turned  to  triumph  for  three  boys  from 
Hamburg,  JUX. 

John  P.  Songer,  11;  Terrance  Sweeney, 
12;  and  Gregory  Lambrlx,  12;  were  frtn- 
ioned  to  a  100*foot  cliff  by  20-foot  waves 
for  14  hours  Saturday  night. 

Scratching  from  nook  to  nook  on  the 
nearly  sheer  [wall  to  avoid  the  rising 
water,  the  yoi«ig  men  stayed  calm.  They 
remembered  the  survival  training  they 
learned  In  the  Boy  Scouts.  Taking  turns 
napping  and  watching  through  the 
night,  at  6:30  a.m.  their  peril  turned  to 
victory  as  they  sighted  a  light  on  the 
beach  below. 

Mr.  Francis  Lambrlx,  father  of  one  of 
the  boys,  found  the  youngsters  huddled 
in  a  shallow  cnevlce  and  carried  all  three 
at  once  to  his  automobile. 

Mr.  Speaker  as  a  tribute  to  these 
plucky  young  fien.  and  they  are,  indeed, 
men,  I  ask  thlit  two  newspaper  articles 
regarding  their  experience  be  included 
in  today's  Record. 

One  article  is  from  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News  of  Saturday,  October  28,  and 
the  other  is  f  -om  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  of  thi)  same  day.  The  articlee 
follow: 


[From  the  Buflilo   (H.T.)   Courier  Express. 

Oct.  28, 19671 
NnsriTT-Two    MiUs    Pks    Hoot  "Wwds    Hi, 

AaKA;  Thbxb  HkicBTrac  Bors  Missing Boat 

nAMAoa  AT  Haj^obs  Rated  Hbavt 
Roaring  winds  registered  at  92  miles  an 
hour.  weU  above  hurricane  velocity,  ripped 
across  the  Buffalo  area  waterfrtMit  Friday 
night  caxifiing  reisldents  in  some  areas  to  be 
boated  to  sarety  and  turning  loose  in  Lake 
Erie  a  680-foot  ucunanned  barge  which  three 
missing  Hambuii;  teen-age  Jx)yB  may  have 
boarded.  [ 

The  barge,  the'Wiltranco,  was  blown  afloat 
by  high  winds  a(t  Sturgeon  Point,  where  it 
had  run  aground  on  Wednesday  night.  It  waa 
sighted  early  thte  morning  about  600  yarda 
'""  ^"''~  "'- —  ^■>tA,  Wanakah. 

OP   BOTS    OBSEBVKD 

luflalo   fire   fighters.   Ham- 
Ice    and    sheriff's    deputies 
across  •  tbe  craft  and  re- 


off  Lake  Shore 

NO    SIG 

State   poUce, 
burg    Town    pib] 
trained  spotllgh 


ported  that  the^e  was  no  sign  of  anyone 
aboard.  j 

The  tliree  Lake^  View  youths  reported  miag- 
Ing  from  their  l^omes  alxjut  7  in  the  eve- 
ning and  seen  near  the  grounded  barge  at 
Sturgeon  Point  before  it  took  to   the  lake 
were  identified  M.- 
John P.  Songert  11,  Truscott  Terr. 
Terrance  Sweeiiey,  12,  of  86  East  Lane 
Gregory  Lambilx,  12,  of  16  West  Lane 
Town  of  Hammirg  Police  Chief  Robert  0 
Williams  said  the  parents  of  the  Lambrlx  boy 
believed  that  thel  youngsters  were  playing  in 
the  area  the  bar|e  was  grovinded. 

BBXAKS  IX>OSX   FKOM  TOW  UNX 

The  barge  broke  loose  from  a  tow  line  near 
Port  Colboume,  Ont.,  on  Wednesday  night 
and  ran  agroundj  at  Stiirgeon  Point.  It  waa 
unoccupied  at  thj  t  time.  It  had  floated  about 
a  mUe  to  the  poll  it  where  it  was  sighted  tlila 
morning. 

Coast  Guard  otlclals  said  they  would  send 
a  helicopter  to  tUe  barge  as  soon  as  weatlier 
permits. 

Meanwhile,  tha  roaring  winds,  clocked  at 
92  m.p.h.  at  7  pj«.  at  the  Coast  Guard  base, 
played  general  bafvoc  along  area  waterfronts. 
In  the  Town  cf  Brant,  19  persona  were 
rowed  to  safety  from  their  fiooded  summer 
homes  and  trailers  in  boats  manned  by  police- 
men.  No  injuries  ^ere  reported. 

Scores  of  ple^ure  craft  sunk  or  were 
damaged  at  area  harbors.  There  were  dozens 
of  trees  felled,  isolated  power  failures,  traf- 
fic signals  blacked  out,  store  windows  blown 
In  and  numerous  traffic  accidents,  all  con- 
nected with  the  btirrlcane. 

At  the  SmaU  Boat  Harbor  otr  Fubnnann 
Boulevard,  30  boa^  were  iielleved  sunk  and 
many  others  dama^^.  Carmelo  Gruttadaurla, 
night  watcliman,  estimated  damage  to  th« 
crafts  at  $100,000.  Next  Wednesday  u  the 
deadline  for  all  boats  to  be  brought  in  for 
the  winter.  , 

lakW  aisss  s  peer 
Gruttadaurla  s^ld   the  lake  rose  8  to  10 
feet  above  normal  at  the  height  of  the  storm 
about  7  p.m.  i 

Two  sailboats  were  sunk  and  a  number  of 
other  craft  damaged  at  the  Buffalo  Yacht 
Club  at  the  foot  of  Porter  Avenue.  Catwalks 
were  torn  loose  aad  all  docks  loosened,  said 
Louis  Rlzzo.  club  manager. 

All  docks  were  Under  water  at  the  Motor 
Boat  Club  of  Buflblo  at  the  foot  of  GeorgU 
Street.  Gordon  MtDougall,  secretary-  of  the 
club,  said  about  10  boats  were  submerged 
and  30  to  40  others  rocking  back  and  fortli 
with  the  winds.  He  estimated  damage  to  the 
10  sunken  boats  at  about  $50,000. 

BOt7i:.KVi  XO    IS    FI.OODKD 

In  Port  Erie,  Obt.,  a  section  of  Nlagan 

Boulevard  leading  Into  the  Peace  Bridge  w«s 

covered  with  four  feet  of  water.  Barricad« 

were  aet  up  and  n|otorl«tB  rerouted. 

'Throughout  Western  New  Yoi*.  the  dsm- 
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agt  was  pretty  much  tte  nme.  Ttaia.  Dun- 
kirk came  reports  of  loioeked-down  trees  and 
power  lines  and  flooded  eellaia. 

nedonla  troopers  said  the(«  was  flooding 
IB  tbe  Sunset  Bay  area  axtd  aome  bomeownen 
vers  Isolated. 

In  Buffalo,  a  number  of  live  wires  wet«  re- 
pxted  down  and  felled  trees  were  blocklag 
HTcral  streets.  Roads  near  tha  water  front 
■wwn  littered  with  tree  llmba  and  other 
debris  as  waves  often  sprayed  across  the  high- 
ways. 

A  00-foot  tree,  uprooted  by  the  winds, 
threatened  homes  in  front  of  200-208  W. 
ftaj  St.  late  Prlday  night.  Fire  fighters 
(Qped  off  the  area  and  attached  heavy  o^aiTi. 
to  tbe  swaying  tree,  holding  it  to  adjacent 
trees  imUl  the  Forestry  Division  could  out 
tbe  tree. 

WIND  TXLOCITT  KZFLAIKXD 

Tht  Weather  Bureau  said  winds  reach  hur- 
Hcane  propcrtlons  when  they  reach  velocity 
of  74  m.pJi.  Winds  from  55  m.pJi.  to  73 
■.pii.  are  classified  as  gales.  The  bureau  said 
there  was  no  way  to  determine  whether  the 
M  m.p.h.  reading  was  a  record  since  it  does 
not  record  tbe  wind  velocity  at  the  water- 
troot,  but  takes  its  readings  at  the  airport. 

Meanwhile,  ttie  winds  are  expected  to  sub- 
ikla  today  followed  by  snow  flurries  with 
cool  temperatures,  the  high  about  40. 

(Prom  the  Buffalo  (N.T.)  Evening  News  Oct 
28,  1967] 

BunxTKC  PATUxa  Pnms  Sok,  Famnis  m  Au.- 
RUBT  Hunt — 20-Foot  Waves  Kat  Awat 
SBORS  WHXn  TOCNGSTEHS  Clvno  »o«  14 
HOTTBS 

A  father's  determined  search  and  the  Boy 
Soout  training  of  three  young  boys  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  rescue  of  the  yxniths  after 
a  liairowing  14  hours  on  the  side  of  a  wave- 
tashed  cliff  on  Lake  Erie  In  the  Town  of 
Bunburg. 

Tbe  boys,  missing  since  Friday  afternoon, 
WB»  found  about  6:30  AM  by  FrancU  Lam- 
brlx, father  of  one  of  the  boys,  who  had 
searched  alone  throughout  the  night. 

The  boys,  in  satisfactory  ccmdition  In  Our 
lady  of  Victory  Hospital  are : 

Gregory  Lambrlx,  13,  of  16  West  Lane. 

John  P.  Songer,  11,  of  9  Truscott  Terrace. 

Terrance  Sweeney,  12,  of  86  East  Lane  aU 
of  Hamburg. 

The  boys,  described  by  police  as  "cold  wet, 
•ttred  and  hungry,"  said  they  went  to  the 
teach  near  their  homes  to  watch  the  drifting 
BMge  Wiltranco  which  was  then  aground  off 
etargeon  Point. 

TSAPPaD  BT  WAVKS 

They  said  they  walked  along  the  beach  but 
•bout  4:30  PM  found  themselves  trapped 
••tost  a  steep  100-foot  cliff  by  waves  pushed 
by  gale  winds. 

The  cliff  la  near  Blrchwood  Dr.  In  the  Clif- 
ton Heights  area. 

■nie  boys  said  that  as  20-foot  waves  lashed 
•fwnst  them,  they  clung  to  the  cliff  and 
n*naged  to  climb  to  a  small  pocket  of  loose 
•hale  about  26  feet  above  the  beach 

During  the  night,  they  said,  their  small 
nsven  began  to  collapse  and  they  scampered 
to  another  tiny  cove  nearby. 

Just  l)efore  dawn,  as  the  second  cove  too 
nya  to  fall,  the  boys  saw  a  light  on  the 
"•ch  Just  below  them. 

LOCATKD   BT    PATHEB 

wiL*"  ^^-  I-s^brix  who  had  searched  the 
■*eHont  throughout  the  night  and  had 
*aited  for  the  waves  to  subside  slightly  be- 
lore  venturing  near  the  cliff. 

«.  ,!f™*"^*  ***'**  PO"<=«  *^«  "wy  •"«»  down 
tte  cliff  and  that  he  "carried  aU  three  at 
"••ee    to  his  car  nearby. 

a^drove  them  to  the  Songer  home,  the 
""■est  of  the  three,  where  police  and  ain- 
■"•nces  were  called. 

Hamburg  PoUce  Chief  Robert  G.  Wllllama 
«*y  praised  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
2^  boys  as  weU  »»  the  dedication  of  Mr. 


"Tbe  boya  used  exoellent  Judgment," 
Chief  WUIlazna  said.  "Just  Mmnetwg  for  ones 
so  young." 

"They  told  ma  tbey  remembared  tbeir  Boy 
Scout  survival  training,  that  tbey  took  ttarna 
iu4>plng,  making  auie  one  waa  always  awake, 
and  that  they  mnalned  calm  through  the 
whole  thing,  although  they  certainly  were 
frightened,"  the  chief  reUted. 

THOrrOHT   TO    BX    ON-    BAaSE 

A  land  and  lake  search  for  tbe  youths  was 
called  off  by  poUce  about  1  AM  and  was  pre- 
paring to  resume  when  Mr.  Lambrlx  found 
the  yoxuigsters. 

It  aras  beUeved,  Friday  night,  that  the  ix>ys 
might  somehow  have  boarded  the  WUtranco 
and  drifted  with  it  to  where  It  ran  aground 
off  Wanakah  late  Friday. 

Searchlights  supplied  by  the  Buffalo  Fire 
Department  illuminated  the  barge  but  not 
enough  to  det^mlne  if  anyone  was  aboard. 

Police  had  planned  to  attempt  to  reach  the 
barge  today  if  the  waves  had  subsided,  or  to 
fly  overhead  in  a  helicopter. 


Naive  Mea  Fail  To  Believe  Red$ 


EXTENSKW  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuriday.  November  2.  1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dangers 
and  blindness  of  naivete  are  eloquently 
and  convincingly  described  by  Wayne 
Outhrle  in  the  Indianapolis  News  for 
October  27,  1967: 

Narva  Mkk  Fah.  To  Bxlikvx  Rsita 
(By  Wayne  Guthrie) 

History  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself  and 
presenting  parallels  by  which  man  should 
profit. 

However,  naive  man  seems  determined  to 
disregard  them — at  least  not  to  heed  or  be 
unduly  upset  by  them. 

Before  World  War  H  Adolf  Hitler  published 
his  "Mein  Kampf"  in  which  be  left  no  doubt 
of  the  Nazis'  plan  for  world  conquest. 

Naive  man  read  It.  Many  were  startled  by 
It.  Many  could  not  believe  It  true.  So,  for 
the  most  part,  people,  although  envisioning 
what  the  cotLsequences  of  such  a  plan  could 
be,  could  not  believe  it  probable.  So  naive 
man  did  little  to  forestall  Its  heinous  pre- 
dictions. 

However,  one  naive  man  did— or  thought 
he  was  doing  It.  History's  famous  umbrella 
man,  NevlUe  Chamberlain,  Britain's  prime 
minister,  flew  to  Europe,  met  Hitler  and 
brought  back  in  triumph  what  he  confidently 
felt  was  a  sure-fire  pledge  that  would  avoid 
war. 

What  happened?  Tbe  Ink  on  that  docu- 
ment scarcely  was  dry  before  Hitler  un- 
leashed his  forces  and  began  his  conquest 
that  soon  engulfed  mankind  In  World  War 
II  from  which  it  even  yet  has  not  recovered. 

History  repeated  itself.  The  Communist 
Manifesto,  with  bluntness  and  brasenness 
equal  to  that  of  Hitler's  "Mein  Kampf"  which 
naive  man  preferred  not  to  beUeve,  outlined 
in  terms  that  can  not  and  could  not  be  mis- 
taken Communism's  plan  for  world  domina- 
tion. 

It  made  It  clear  Its  principal  theme — to 
crush  the  capitalistic  system  which  Is  repre- 
sented best  by  our  American  free  way  of  life. 
In  other  words  that  which  we  hold  dear,  the 
thing  that  lias  made  our  country  the  envy  of 
the  world,  must  go. 

Then  began  its  program  of  conquest — not 
with  the  same  suddenness  and  proportion  as 
Hitler's  but,  rather,  a  step-by-step  process. 

First  came  Korea  where,  instead  of  nipping 


the  diabolic  program  In  the  bud  before  It  got 
under  way,  we  accepted  a  stalemate. 

Tben  came  the  Infiltration  and  take  over 
of  Cuba — right  xinder  oiir  figurative  noses 
only  00  miles  from  our  mainland — an  un- 
questioned violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  had  been  a  bedrock  of  United  States 
policy  since  our  nation's  earliest  days.  Naively 
we  permitted  that  takeover  to  stand— and  it 
stUI  stands. 

Then  came  Vietnam  where  we  still  are. 

All  the  while  Communism  did  not  relent 
and  has  not  relented  in  its  repeated  attempts 
to  gain  a  foothold  in  different  Central  and 
South  American  countries. 

All  these  steps  are  recognised  by  many  wbo 
have  watched  Communism's  unfolding  pro- 
gram as  its  plan,  if  possible,  to  endrcle  the 
United  States  with  ai^  arc  reaclilng  from 
Cuba  to  Korea. 

Now  in  recent  months  the  agitation  for 
peace  and  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Vietnam  continues.  In  fact,  it  grows  in 
Intensity.  Some  ask  for  an  honorable  peace. 
Others  would  be  content  with  Just  any  old 
peace — Just  so  long  as  we  get  out  of  Vietnam. 

But,  what  assurance  is  there  that  Com- 
munism will  live  up  to  any  peace  agree- 
ment? Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  it  will 
not  take  advantage  of  any  such  respite  to 
re-arm,  recoup  and  proceed  with  its  plan 
of  American  encirclement  and  eventual 
world  domination? 

WeU,  as  attorneys  say,  let's  look  at  the 
record.  Tbey  say  the  record  is  the  beet  evi- 
dence. 

If  that  be  ao,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  this: 
Since  World  War  n,  35  pledges  have  been 
violated  by  successive  Soviet  regimes.  Does 
that  give  much  assurance  Communism  wUl 
keep  any  ftu-ther  promise? 

Then  there  is  the  cry  in  many  places 
against  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  lest 
it  bring  Red  China  into  the  conflict. 

Which  is  better,  to  run  that  risk  than  to 
abstain  and  tbiis  permit  Red  Cliina  to  arm 
itself  with  nuclear  weapons  and  other  capa- 
bUitles  to  the  point  it  wlU  be  able  to  miove 
against  ua  on  Its  own,  never  losing  sl^t  of 
the  fact  that  Communism's  program,  re- 
gardless of  In  what  nation  It  is,  Is  world 
domination  and  the  destruction  of  the  cap- 
italistic free  way  of  Uf e. 

One  tiling  stands  out  cleariy:  Communism 
has  not  aI>andoned  and  does  not  intend  to 
abandon  its  program  of  world  domination 
that  it  has  proclaimed  by  both  the  written 
and  spoken  word.  It  may  ^ve  a  little  here  and 
a  little  there  If  It  deems  such  action  expe- 
dient but  we  may  rest  assured  It  wlU  not 
abandon  that  program. 

Hitler  made  his  warning  clear.  Tbe  naive 
did  not  believe  it.  What  followed  is  history. 
The  Communist  Manifesto  makes  equally 
dear  its  program  of  world  domination.  Is 
history  to  repeat  itself?  Is  naive  man  going 
to  refuse  to  beUeve  it? 


Help  for  the  Handicapped 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Thursday,  November  2.  1967 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  one 
mentions  the  initials,  ADA,  here  in  Wash- 
ington, people  tend  to  associate  the  re- 
marks with  a  body  of  the<»ists  with  some 
rather  fuzzy  ideas  about  American  econ- 
omy and  p<^tics.  Elsewhere  throughout 
the  country,  however,  pet^le  recognize 
that  the  Americans  for  D^nocratic  Ac- 
tion are  interlopers  in  using  these  initials. 
People  recognize  that  the  rightful  owners 
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are  the  members  of  the  American  Dental 
Assoclatlcm. 

This  latter  body  met  here  in  Washing- 
ton recently,  and  I  was  privileged  to  talk 
to  a  number  of  the  visiting  dentists.  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  agwnd  a  few  min- 
utes with  an  old  friend.  Dr.  Max  L. 
Bramer,  and  to  hear  from  him  of  an  in- 
novation in  the  care  of  people  whose 
dental.needs  are  often  forgotten. 

Doctor  Bramer  Is  a  longtime  resident 
of  the  14th  District,  which  I  represent, 
but  his  practice  is  in  Chicago,  and  he  is 
chief  of  the  section  on  the  handicapped 
at  Michael  Reese  Hospital  in  Chicago. 

Throughout  a  long  practice,  he  has  de- 
voted much  time  and  talent  to  the  treat- 
ment of  persons  whose  physical  or  men- 
tal handicaps  create  real  problems.  He 
has  devised  many  devices  and  has  de- 
veloped special  equipment  to  enable  him 
and  his  colleagues  to  bring  merciful 
relief  to  people  who  need  relief  more 
than  most  of  us. 

As  a  result  of  Drs.  Bramer's  initia- 
tive, the  Du  Page  County  Health  Depart- 
ment has  become  the  headquarters  of  a 
new  not-for-profit  corporation  known 
as  Home  Gate  Dental  Service  of  Du  Page 
County.  This  Is  a  community  approach 
to  the  health  needs  of  handicapped 
patients,  and  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
C(»nmunlty  Nursing  Service,  the  Com- 
munity Welfare  for  Mentally  Retarded 
Children,  the  Public  Health  Council  of 
Du  Page  County,  and  the  coimty's  or- 
ganized dentists. 

This  corporation  has  been  provided 
with  portable  dental  equipment,  so  that 
any  person  who  needs  dental  care  but 
who  can  not  go  to  the  dentist's  office  will 
not  need  to  accept  a  low  level  of  dental 
treatment. 

The  Home  Dental  Care  Service  has  es- 
tablished a  sliding  scale  of  fees  for  those 
able  to  pay,  and  has  a  reserve  fund  to 
care  for  those  unable  to  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  is  known,  Du 
Page  is  the  first  county  in  the  United 
States  to  provide  such  a  service  for  peo- 
ple who  can  not  leave  home.  The  people 
owe  much  to  Dr.  Charles  Lange,  who,  as 
the  county  director  of  public  health.  Is 
custodian  of  this  equipment,  and  to  Dr. 
Bramer,  whose  humanitarian  Instincts 
are  given  expression  in  this  new  service 
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wise  in  the  tntire  State— it  is  important 
that  its  coverage  be  of  the  highest  qual- 

I  congratulate  the  management  and 
staff  of  the  Register-Guard  in  their  ef- 
fort to  provide  a  resource  of  accurate,  de- 
tailed information  for  their  readers.  It 
Is  with  pleasure  that  I  Include  this  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Welcome  to  Clxtb 

On  June  4.  1867,  The  Oregonlan  noted 
briefly  the  appearance  of  the  first  number 
ot  a  newspaper  caUed  the  Guard  at  "Eugene 
caty."  J  ^ 

"It  Is  Intensely  Confederate,  and  we  can 
see  Uttle  use  ifor  such  poUtlcal  papers  since 
surrender  of  Sklr.  Lee,"  wrote  the  editor  of 
this  paper.  'IThe  Guard  may,  however,  be 
useful  in  other  respects,  and  our  hope  is 
that  It  may  "be  successful  according  to  Its 
deserts."  I 

The  above  Was  one  of  the  historical  nug- 
gets mined  b^  the  late  Warren  Price,  pro- 
fessor of  Jouniallsm  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon, who  dledi  a  few  months  ago  while  work- 
ing on  a  history  of  the  Eugene  Register- 
Guard.  Mr.  Ptlce  dug  out  much  more  ma- 
terial of  greater  significance  than  the  rather 
snide  comment  cited.  This  appeared,  along 
with  reproduatlons  of  whole  pages  and  se- 
lected stories  from  the  past  100  years,  In  an 
excellent  special  edition  Issued  by  the  Regis- 
ter-Guard the  other  day. 

The  Eugene  dally  has  been  "successful  ac- 
cording to  its  deserts",  the  latter  being  sub- 
stanual  in  consequence  of  the  highly  credita- 
ble manner  it  which  it  serves  Its  area  lu 
news,  editorial,  advertising  and  circulation 
coverage.  Th*  Register-Guard  Is  an  out- 
standing paper  which  has  grown  in  size  and 
structure  in  fuU  stride  with  the  rapidly  de- 
veloping Eugene-Sprlngfield-Lane  Ctounty  re- 

The  second  Jentury  holds  high  promise  for 
both  the  community  and  its  paper.  The  Ore- 
gonlan  again  wishes  the  Register-Guard  suc- 
cess according  to  its  deserts  which  should 
OTnUnue  to  b«  superior.  We  welcome  it  to 
the  Century  cjub 
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Progress  Report  oa  Lads  From  Boise 
Fuifc  That  AU  Is  WeU 

EXTEN$lON  OP  REMARKS 


WelceiM  te  Chb 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 

or  OBsooK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thuriday.  November  2,  1967 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  lb.  Speaker  I 
would  Uke  to  share  with  the  House  'an 
editorial  which  aweared  in  my  State's 
largest  newspaper,  the  Portland  Orego- 
nlan,  noting  the  centennial  edition  of  a 
lading  dally  newqwper  In  my  district, 
the  Eugene  Re8lsta--Ouaid. 

X  i  ^*"*  wholeheartedly  with  the  edi- 
torial's comment  that  the  Register- 
Ouard  is  an  outstanding  paper.  Serving 
as  It  does  the  most  heavily  populated 
area  of  Oregon's  Fourth  Dlstrld^-the 
moat  rapidly  growing  area  p(«)ulatIon- 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

I      or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOIBK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdiiy.  November  2.  1967 
Mr.  HANSBN  of  Idaho.  li«r.  Speaker 
last  March  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported on  the  lictlvltles  of  two  young  men 
mBolse,  Idaho,  who  had  done  what  had 
been  said  could  not  be  done  In  develop- 
ing a  system  for  converting  computer 
programs. 

Now,  in  whi  ,t  almost  appears  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  ttecomlng  a  serialized  pres- 
witation,  the  Journal.  In  Its  edition  of 
October  30,  reports  on  the  further  suc- 
cesses of  these  men. 

I  am  pleasefl  to  include  the  arUcle  in 
my  remarks,  as  follows: 
^  ?f***"  RwqBT  ON  Lads  P«om  Boise  Pwds 
TTBLAT  All  Is  fWKLL— Ronnix  Tim  Bought 
THAT  HoNBA  ^m  Noah  Bbcamx  a  Fathb 
BUT  That's  N^  Aij,  th«  Nkws 
,  (By  John  F.  Lawrence) 

BowE,  iDAHo.-j-When  we  left  Ronnie  Tlni 
and  Noah  last  Ifcarch.  Ronnie  Tim  was  con- 
slderlng  trading  in  his  Honda  for  a  bigger 
motorcycle,  and!  Noah  still  dldnt  know  if 


he  had  passed  1  tls  test  for  promotion  to  air 
Ouard**^"**  «5l«f»  ^  the  Idaho  Air  Natlonii 

WeU,  Ronnie  Tim  did  buy  a  bigger  Hond. 
and  Noah  did  p$u  the  test.  ^ 

Other  than  t»iat,  things  aren't  much  dif 
ferent  for  the  two  young  workers  at  BoiJ 
Cascade  Corp.  Koah  did  seU  the  100  BoS. 
Cascade  shares  that  he  received  as  a  bonm 
last  spring  so  |ie  could  finance  a  vacation 
trip  to  his  inlaws  In  New  Orleans.  His  wS2 
also  had  a  son.  Robert  Edward,  last  JuIt 
Robert  Edward  is  their  first  child.  Everyth^ 
is  going  well  for  Ron  and  his  wUe  and  thS 
three  children.  "I-m  happy  here."  he  saw 

Oh  one  other  thing.  The  two  young  m-n 
have  Invented  ahother  system  for  conver«M 
computer  programs  to  fit  a  new,  faster  laS 
^puter.  This  time.  IBM  officials  gracloIiT 
mint"  ^^  "outstanding  achieve- 

J^l^  i/?'"!-*  y'*'  *80  IBM  told  BolM 
J^o^*  ,^**  a  W«tem  to  convert  programi 
for  an  old  computer  to  fit  a  new  compuS 
Just  couldn't  b#  devised.  But  Ronnie  S 
Hopplns  and  Noah  Wllbert  Tadlock  Jr    tiro 

ll'^'^M  ^^^  '^*"^  "  ^^  Cascade,  sild  K 
could  be  done.  And  they  did  it 

™v^5*  !5**5«<1  »nl  refused  to  buy  the  system 
which  Boise  Cascade  offered  the  computo 
company  for  slOiOOO.  But  a  Los  Angeles  S 
C^™  "^f^°,!v  Tv."'°'  computer  Science. 
f?^;  ?i  ."^t.)*"*  system— which  constau 
of  an  instructional  manual  and  a  set  of 
punched  cards-^nd  agreed  to  market  It  to 

?r^TK*''^,i^^.'^*°**^  ^  '=°'^'e't  program, 
from  the  old  IBM  1410  computers.  So  tuJt 
h^  sold  36  for  a  total  of  $300,000,  one  thlrt 
of  which  goes  tq  Boise  Cascade. 

^^O    NtCEDS    LOS    AtiOKLEai 

T»«^f  ^^  ^"^^  men— Noah  now  is  24  sad 
^u«  r!^^*-S!.*  '•«^«ably  weU  known  at 
Boise  Cascade.  The  president  called  them  in 
and  gave  them  e|ch  100  shares  of  Boise  Cu- 
^L.*^^  (cu^ent  price:  About  $40  . 
share),  and  each; got  a  raise— Ron  to  «13  600 
a  year  and  Noah  to  •10.200 

Then  the  sagir  of  Noah  and  Ron  was  told 
to  the  world  in  rue  WaU  Street  Journal,  and 
thlngB  began  to  happen.  Job  offers  began 

youths  like  It  here  In  BoUe.  One  of  the  best 
offera  came  froni  Lo.  Angeie»-"but  who^ 
want  to  live  thjere?"  says  Hon.  Ron  »1m 
t«iia  of  a  late-ev#nlng  phone  call  from  New 
York.  A  guy  wanted  me  to  help  him  «et 
up  a  parking  lot  system.  He  offered  me  $30,000 
?L  *^  months'  work."  he  says.  But  he 
adds:  I  am  not  sure,  he  may  have  been 
calling  from  a  b^r." 

(Things  also  happened  at  The  WaU  Street 
Journal.  An  official  of  IBM  strode  Into  the 
papers  San  Ptanc(8co  office,  wearing  a  serlou. 
look.  The  story  was  aU  wrong,  he  said  QSM 
people  never  sco*,  he  implied,  but  if  there 
was  a  soolTer  at  IBM.  he  wanted  to  know 
who  it  was.  He  g|ot  no  satisfaction,  so  IBM 
went  to  Boise  Cas<»ade  to  find  out  who  scoffed. 
The    Boise   pe<^ie   confirmed    there   was  • 
scoffer  at  IBM.  but  they  wouldn't  say  who 
either.  "Why  should  we  help  them  get  some 
guy  In  trouble?"  a«ks  a  Boise  Cascade  official.) 
When  things  calmed  down.  Ron  and  Noah 
went  back  to  wo»k  at  their  wlndowleu  of- 
ncee  at  Boise  Casfiade's  data-processing  cen- 
ter. The  people  at  Computer  Sciences  had 
told  them  that  if  tflbey  could  develop  a  system 
to  convert  programs  from  the  IBM  1401  com- 
puter   they    would    reaUy    have    something, 
since  there  are  beUeved  to  be  about  10  timet 
as  many  1401s  In  ofieration  as  there  are  1410t 
amDthsb  cnc 
The  challenge  proved  tougher  than  ex- 
pected. Ron  and  flotth  thought  they  would 
have  »  system  by  early  summer,  but  they 
didn't  come  up  wtth  one  untU  fall.  But  tbe 
one  they  got  is  «  gem.  It  has  saved  Botot 
Cascade  SIOO.OOO  la  Its  own  computer  open- 
tlons,   and  Computer  Sciences  already  his 
sold  three  of  the  systems  to  other  concur 
users,  including  tbe  state  of  CMorado. 


IBM  insists  It  already  baa  a  wide  range  erf 
conversion  systems  of  its  own,  though  It  oon- 
eedes  none  Is  directly  competitive  with  the 
BolM  Cascade  system.  Besides  calling  tbe 
jtmtbs'  efforts  an  outstanding  achievement, 
aa  IBM  spokesman  says :  "We  encourage  con- 
fecsion  development  efforts  by  Boise  Cascade, 
M  weU  as  others,  for  the  benefit  of  aU"  users 
of  big  new  CMnputers. 

And  what  of  Ron  and  Noah?  They  each 
got  another  raise — believed  to  be  about  $150 
a  month,  though  no  one  will  say  for  sure — 
and  they're  now  hard  at  work  on  some  Inter- 
nal programing  problems  at  Boise  Cascade. 
They're  rather  blase  about  all  the  pubUcity, 
and  No&h  gives  the  distinct  Impression  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  is  nuts  to  do  another 
story  on  him  and  his  friend. 


Off  for  Pareats  of  Armed  Forces 
Personnel  Lost  in  Giabat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NIW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT/ES 
Thursday.  November  2.  1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  very  much  needed  legis- 
lation to  allow  Federal  employees  reason- 
tble  time  off,  without  charge  to  their 
•nnual  or  sick  leave,  when  their  sons  or 
daughters  in  the  Armed  Forces  lose  their 
Byes  because  of  armed  conflict  with  a 
hostile  foreign  force. 

President  Sidney  A.  Goodman,  of  the 
National  Postal  Union,  wrote  me  about 
a  postal  employee  whose  son  was  killed 
in  action  in  Vi^nam  and  who  had  to  use 
annual  leave  to  make  necessary  arrange- 
ments and  to  attend  his  son's  funeraL  I 
am  sure  there  are  many  other  such  un- 
fortunate cases,  and  deeply  appreciate 
Mr.  Goodman's  patriotic  concern. 

Mr.  Goodman's  letter,  and  a  letter 
from  the  bereaved  mother — the  wife  of 
tbe  postal  employee — ^follow: 

NAnoNAL  Postal  tJlnoir, 
Waahintfton.  D.C.,  Oct.  27, 1967. 
Congressman  Tbaddkub  J.  Duloci, 
BoKse  Office  Building. 
iroshinfrton,  D.C. 

Dtu  CONOBBSMAN  DU1.SKI:  I  take  the  11b- 
•rtr  ct  attaching  herewith  a  recent  letter 
twin  Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Carson  of  Springfield 
Ovdens,  New  Tort.  It  deals  with  the  fact 
tta*  there  Is  no  provision  for  leave  with  pay 
f«  postal  employees  who  must  take  time  off 
teeause  their  sons  have  been  kmed  In  action 
hi  Vietnam. 

OurrenUy,  postal  employees  involved  In 
•uch  unhappy  drcumstancea  are  charged 
wch  time  off  to  either  annual  or  sick  leave. 
In  either  case,  and  depending  on  local  prac- 
ttoes,  they  would  be  required  to  present  "evi- 
woee."  quite  possibly  «  medical  oerttflcate. 
laolcaung  they  are  "usable  to  perf  onn  their 

th*  point  Is  obvious.  Sxirely  appK>i»1atfl 
eonalderation  should  be  given  to  authorlalng 
!••»•  without  kMs  of  any  credits  in  such  slt- 
vatlons.  I  know  that  you  will  be  most  sym- 
pattteUc.  May  I  request  that  you  sponsor  the 
JjiUlation  that  would  be  neoeasary  to  correct 
tWi  MtuaUon. 
^>ank  you  vwy  mu<^  for  your  consldera- 


Stncerely  youM. 


A.  OOCUCAM, 

PruUent. 


ROSEDAI.S,  N.T., 

Septeim>er  29, 1»€7. 
Dkab  Mb.  Goodkan:  My  husbaqftls  a  Post 

Office  clerk  at  90  Church  St.  N.Y.C.  Last 
week  my  sons  body  was  sent  hcxne  from 
Vietnam  and  It  was  necessary  for  my  hus- 
band to  make  the  arrangements  and  take 
time  off  for  the  funeral.  As  you  know  this 
time  Is  charged  either  to  sick  time  or  vaca- 
tion time.  It  is  bad  enough  having  the  shock 
Of  our  son  being  kUled  and  feeling  the  heart- 
ache without  having  to  worry  about  how 
many  days  are  used.  I  think  its  a  disgrace 
that  tUne  isn't  aUowed  by  the  government 
for  a  death  in  -the  family,  especially  when  the 
death  came  because  my  son  was  fighting  for 
his  country.  I  think  Its  about  time  the  Union 
took  some  kind  of  action  on  this  matter  and 
In  their  next  fight  ask  for  this  time. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  FaxDERicx  R.  Caxson-. 


Fire  Minntes  To  Lire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CAUPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB^OTTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  2.  1967 
Mr.  REEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  of  the  California  congressional 
delegation  In  urging  approval  of  the 
Moss  amendment  to  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967.  We  in  California  believe  we  must 
have  the  right  to  set  minlmxim  health 
standards  for  our  State. 

In  the  case  of  smog,  It  Is  the  opinion 
of  both  our  air  pollution  agencies  and 
our  public  health  officials  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  adopt  higher 
standards  for  automobile  emissions  than 
now  exist  on  the  Federal  level,  or  would 
be  provided  by  the  Air  Qualllgr  Act  as 
reported  from  committee. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  have  printed  a  series  of  editorials 
by  KABC  radio  In  Los  Angeles  which 
deal  with  the  smog  menace  threatening 
our  community  and  emphasize  the  great 
danger  of  air  pollution  to  20  million  Call- 
fomlans. 

The  editorials  referred  to  follow: 
Ttrm  tsaroTta  To  Ijiva — I 

There  are  times  In  the  life  of  a  society. 
Just  as  there  are  times  in  the  life  of  a  man, 
when  a  stand  must  be  taken  on  issues  of 
Importance  without  regard  few  poUtlcal  or 
economic  pressures  or  consequences.  Such  a 
time  has  oome  for  our  aoctety.  The  deadly 
air  we  breathe  in  Los  Angeles  and  through- 
Jut  our  nation  can  be  cleansed. 

That  sUent  klUer  Smog  can  be  eliminated. 
Those  who  have  urged  us  to  wait,  to  go  slow, 
to  study  and  bide  our  time,  must  no  longer 
hold  tbe  control  button.  Tlie  time  of  cilats 
Is  near. 

KABC  has  long  advocated  legislation  to 
curb,  to  control,  to  contain  the  polluted  air 
we  breathe.  We  are  now  saying  not  only  that 
this  must  be  done,  but  that  it  must  be  done 
now  I 

Listen  to  the  voice  of  Dr.  Arthur  Oross- 
man,  a  pediatrician,  a  profeasor,  a  Senior 
PhyHdan  for  the  Chlldien's  Hospital  at 
Cedars  of  Lebanon: 

"The  thing  to  do  is  to  declare  warl  Not  on 
people,  not  on  poverty,  but  to  declare  war. 
an  act  of  violence,  on  smog.  The  way  to  do 
it  Is  to  write,  to  wire,  to  caU  your  Congresa- 
man  oc  Senator  and  force  President  Johnson 
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to  divert  funds  for  the  development  of  a 
cl«an  and  safe  automobile." 

Dr.  Grossman  Is  one  of  10,000  Los  Angeles 
Physicians  who  have  now  warned  us:  Unless 
we  move  Immediately  to  clean  our  air,  the 
penalties  wlU  be  painful,  and  fatal.  ILABC 
Radio  urges  you  to  wire  President  Johnson 
now  to  demand  federal  action. 

We  urge  you  to  write  your  senator  and 
your  congressman  to  demand  that  congress 
prevent  passage  of  pending  law  that  would 
prevent  California  from  setting  stronger 
smog-control  standards  than  may  be  needed 
elsewhere. 

If  you  don't  know  who  your  Congressman 
Is.  write  to  us:  KABC,  Editorials,  Los  Ange- 
les 18.  Well  see  to  It  that  your  cards  and 
letters  are  placed  before  tbe  President. 

PrvE  MnrDTEs  To  Ltve — n 

KABC  Radio,  In  a  current  series  of  edi- 
torials, is  re-staUng  its  long-standing  belief 
that  our  (Uncials  at  the  federal,  state  and 
local  levels  must  stop  dragging  their  feet, 
and  must  act  now  to  cleanse  the  air  we 
breathe.  There  has  been  enough  talk  of 
hydrocarbons  and  nitrous  oxides  and  points 
and  percentages.  Enough  confusing  labora- 
tory language  which  at  tmce  Intimidates  and 
lulls  the  pubUc. 

It  Is  time  now,  KABC  beUeves,  to  put  the 
truth  In  words  and  terms  everyone  can  im- 
derstand,  and  to  unify  the  citizenry  in  a 
battle  against  the  slow-moving  forces  that 
are  playing  games  with  our  Uves. 

tOsten  to  the  words  of  Dr.  Arthur  Gross- 
man, medical  doctor,  pediatrician,  profes- 
sor, and  senior  physician.  Dr.  Grossman  here 
makes  it  clear  the  automobUe  is  the  chief 
vlUian  in  this  continuing  crisis: 

"These  emissions  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  the  health  of  residents  of  the  Los 
Angeles  basm.  Although  t^s  Is  eq>eclaUy 
true  for  those  who  are  ill,  very  young  and  the 
aged,  it  also  applies  to  those  who  are  pres- 
enUy  in  good  health.  The  Los  Angeles 
Coxmty  Medical  Association  wishes  to  em- 
phasize to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  a  critical  and  worsening  health 
crisis  exists  In  Los  Angeles  County,  despite 
all  efforts  for  Its  control.  The  pending  crisis 
is  Imminent  and  demands  that  every  appro- 
priate action,  however  drastic,  be  taken  Im. 
mediately.  No  further  delay  can  be  tolerated 
with  safety.  That  Is  the  statement  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Medical  Association." 

KABC  holds  that  the  time  for  conjecture 
and  conversation  Is  over.  KABC  holds,  as  do 
lO-thousand  doctors  who  support  that 
statement,  that  the  time  has  come  to  de- 
mand that  our  government  declare  an  emer- 
gency, and  do  what  must  be  done  to  termi- 
nate tills  crisis  in  our  sides. 

KABC  urges  you  to  write  ot  wire  President 
Johnson,  your  Senators  and  your  congress- 
nian.  Or,  if  you  wish,  send  your  cards  and 
Betters  to  us.  Address  them:  KABC  Editorials, 
txie  Angeles  IS.  We  wm  see  to  it  that  they 
are  delivered  to  tbe  White  House. 

Five  Mtntttes  To  Lnrs — lU 

KABC — in  this  current  series  of  editori- 
als— is  re-empbastzlng  its  firmly  held  belief 
that  the  time  Is  here  and  now  for  action 
against  the  deadly  air  we  breathe.  We  have 
waited  long  enough;  we  have  suffered  enough 
through  smog  alerts  and  choking,  coughing, 
crippling  days.  We  have  for  too  long,  as  a 
society  and  as  a  community,  t<rierated  tbe 
endless  debate,  the  endless  stalling,  tbe  end- 
lees  pontics  and  eooncmic  pressmee  that 
have  made  a  mockery  of  smog-control. 

Listen  to  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Oroasman,  a  phy- 
sician, a  professor,  a  member  of  tbe  Loa  An- 
geles County  Medical  Association's  Ooomilt- 
tee  on  KnTlronmental  Health.  Be  npneki  for 
10.000  concerned  doctors: 

"I  think  In  tiie  very  near  future,  poastbly 
this  month,  the  incrnslng  air  ptHlotlon,  or 
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In  April  or  May  of  1968,  that  we  wlU  ex- 
perience a  national  air  poUutlon  disaster  of 
■ome  sort,  and  In  retroapect  all  ihm  politi- 
cians will  be  walling  that  they  dldnt  know 
about  It.  They  know  about  it  now.  because 
they  have  here  been  Informed  by  the  Medi- 
cal Association." 

It  Is  KABC  Radio's  beUef  that  when  10,000 
doctors  In  one  community  sound  a  warning 
like  that,  we  bad  better  listen: 

"I  know  that  there  are  people  that  are  so 
Indifferent  to  the  health  needs  of  a  coxintry 
or  a  community  or  their  own  health  needs 
for  their  family,  that  they  would  Ignore  aU 
warnings  of  the  medical  profession  which 
has  no  ax  to  grind  except  for  the  health  of 
the  people." 

Write  or  wire  President  Johnson.  Senator 
Kuchel,  Senator  Murphy,  and  your  Congress- 
man or  If  you  wish,  write  to  us.  KABC  Radio 
Editorials:  Los  Angeles  16. 

We  will  see  to  it  that  your  cards  and  let- 
ters are  placed  before  the  President.  Demand 
action,  now.  We  have  no  wish  to  sound 
alarmist  .  .  .  but  apparently  those  who  rei>- 
resent  us  are  not  going  to  listen,  unless  we 
speak.  Loudly  and  now  I 


Fiv«  Munms  To  Liv« — IV 
The  air  we  breathe  in  Los  Angeles  today  is 
deadly.  Our  skies  are  thick  with  filthy  emis- 
sions that  choke  and  cripple  and  kill  vis.  It  is 
KABC  Radio's  belief  that  the  time  has  come 
to  demand  acUon,  at  the  highest  levels,  to 
curb  this  proliferating  menace.  We  have  for 
too  many  years  spent  too  little  money,  taken 
too  little  notice  of  the  impending  crisis,  lis- 
tened too  paU^ntly  to  the  soft-speaking 
specialists  who  suggest:  "There  is  yet  time. 
There  is  no  need  to  rush  ...  to  end  this 
health-menace  called  Smog."  Listen  to  Dr. 
Arthur  M.  Grossman,  pediatrician,  professor 
and  spokesman  for  lO-thousand  Los  Angeles 
doctors  : 

"At  the  current  rate  at  which  exhaust  con- 
trols are  being  placed  on  automobiles,  and 
tke  current  rate  at  which  automobiles  are 
being  used,  it  wlU  be  1974  before  we  can  even 
stop  the  increasing  rate  of  air  pollution.  And 
it  will  be  1984  before  we  have  clean,  breath- 
able air.  This  means  that  within  the  next 
foreseeable  five  to  seven  years  we  can  expect 
at  some  time  cw  other  a  crisis  so  severe  that 
fatalities  may  result  directly  from  the  effects 
of  smog,  and  not  indirectly  as  has  resulted 
at  other  times." 

Ten  thousand  Los  Angeles  physicians- 
members  t>f  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical 
Association — are  sounding  that  warning.  It  is 
time  we  listened.  And  it  Is  time  our  President, 
our  Congress  and  our  State  Government  lis- 
tened. It  is  time  our  politicians  tell  the  spe- 
cial lnt«yests.  the  lobbyists,  the  "go  slow" 
advocates  to  stand  aside.  KABC  urges  you  to 
write  or  wire  President  Johnson,  Senator 
Murphy,  Senator  Kuchel,  your  congressman. 
Governor  Reagan,  and  your  own  district  leg- 
islators demanding  both  federal  and  state  ac- 
tion. Nowl  And  If  you  wish,  write  to  ih: 
KABC  Bditorials,  Los  Angeles  18.  We  wiU  see 
to  it  that  your  message  gets  to  the  White 
House! 

nVK  MntXTTBS   To   LiTX — V 

Smog,  the  deadly  pollutant  that  baa  cor- 
rupted our  air  and  that  menaces  our  Uves 
and  health,  has  been  tolerated  tog  long.  It 
is  KABC's  beUef  that  our  federal  and  state 
oadals,  frooi  President  Johnson  and  Gover- 
nor Reagan  to  Congress  and  the  Stete  Legis- 
lature, must  be  told — by  all  of  us — that  we 
are  not  now  asking,  but  demanding,  action 
to  curb  this  crippler  and  killer. 

We  ask  you  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a 
doctor,  Arthur  Grossman,  whose  business  la 
attending  to  the  Uves  and  health  of  chUdren. 
Be  spe«tks  not  just  for  himself,  but  for  10- 
thousand  doctors  in  La«  Angeles: 

"It  only  takes  about  15  to  20  years  to  de- 
velop changes  in  lung  tissues  of  newborn 
infants  due  to  breathing  contaminated  air. 
And  I  personaUy  can  foresee  that  any  child 


bom  In  the  nixt  6  to  7  years  Is  going  to 
experience  a  gieat  increase  in  the  number 
of  respiratory  iilfectlons  that  affect  children. 
And  I  think  this  wlU  be  due  not  Indirectly 
but  directly  to  »lr  pollution  or  environmental 
contamination  ot  our  atmosphere." 

Dr.  Grossman — who  is  a  pediatrician,  a 
professor  and  a  spokesman  for  10-thousand 
Los  Angeles  doctors,  has  more  to  say,  and  we 
had  better  Ustett: 

"The  two  generations  of  children  we  have 
raised  since  1946  have  been  breathing  the 
contaminated  air  and  no  one  can  even  begin 
to  predict  the  <leadly  effects  on  lung  tissues 
of  these  young  people  and  their  chUdren.  I 
woiUd  say  we  must  move  now,  act  now.  Don't 
be  quiet,  fd  become  belligerent  If  I  cotild 
We  are  all  trying  In  the  medical  profession 
to  Impress  peotole  with  the  fact  that  al- 
though you  can  Uve  for  Ave  weeks  without 
food,  for  five  diys  without  water,  you  can 
live  for  only  flvs  minutes  without  air." 

Make  no  mlalkke  about  it.  Dr.  Grossman 
KABC  Radio,  afia  the  10-thousand  pbysl. 
clans  who  have  warned  this  nation  that  we 
face  a  crisis-ln-Jhealth  and  a  potential  na- 
tional tragedy  ..  all  of  us  will  be  accused  of 
sensationalism  apid  of  demanding  too  much 
to  soon.  But  thi  color  of  the  skies  and  the 
poison  of  the  at  we  breathe  demands  that 
we  speak  out;  anp  now 

For  to  longTToo  many  of  us  have  been 
guilty  of  asking  ["What  can  we  do?"  We  can 
do  scMnethlng.  tare  can  aU  write  or  wire 
President  Johnson,  our  Senators,  our  Gover- 
nor, our  represeiitatlves  In  Washington  and 
tn  our  districts,  demanding  immediate  action 
at  both  the  federal  and  state  levels  We 
can,  all  of  us,  dtmand  that  President  John- 
son stop  congress  from  passing  a  pending 
law  that  would  ftorbld  OallfomU  from  enact- 
ing leglslaUon  any  stronger  than  the  na- 
tional legUlatlon  which  might  aoolv  to 
Minnesota  or  Ma4ne. 

All  of  the  skies  of  this  land  are  beins 
polluted;  but  ahi^ost  nowhere  else  is  It  asbad 
as  it  Is  here  in  Los  Angeles.  We  must  not 
allow  congress  to  deprive  CaUfornia  of  Its 
right  to  enact  sttong  laws  to  curb  the  poUu- 
tlon of  air  by  ths  automobUe.  If  you  want  to 
be  heard,  write  to  us:  KABC  Editorials  Los 
Angeles  18.  We  #111  see  to  It  that  you  cards 
and  letters  are  delivered  to  the  White  House. 

Fivx  MiirDTEs  To  Live — ^VT 
As  our  regvUaJ  KABC  Usteners  know  we 
are  speaking  ou|  as  forcefully  as  we  know 
how  against  this  killer  caUed  Smog.  In  a 
series  of  editorials  which  we  caU  -pive  Min- 
utes to  Live',  woi  point  out  that  we  of  Los 
Angeles  and  we  tof  this  nation  have  waited 
long  enough  for  kctlon  to  stop  the  Increas- 
ing Incidence  of  kir  poUutlon. 

We  have  quofed  a  spokesman  for  ten- 
thousand  conceri^ed  Los  Angeles  doctors,  who 
are  warning  us:  We  must  Immiedlately  de- 
mand that  the  automobUe  quit  polluting  the 
air  we  breathe.  We  can  send  rockets  bo  the 
moon  and  around  Venus.  KABC  refuses  to 
believe  we  cannot*  curb  the  kiUlng  fumes  sent 
forth  by  cars.        ' 

Those  who  caption  "patience"  and  urge 
us  not  to  expect  "too  much,  too  soon"  have 
had  their  way  l«ng  enough.  KABC  agrees 
with  the  Los  Angf  les  county  board  of  super- 
visors, which  has  asked  that  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  caU  for  a  report 
from  the  automotive  Industry  on  Its  research 
progress  in  developing  safe  and  effective  smoK 
control  devices. 

KABC  also  agrees  with  County  Smog  Con- 
trol Officer  Louis  Puller  who  says  we  must 
move  now  In  turning  back  the  deadly  tide 
poUuting  our  air.  And  KABC  says  Congress 
must  not  pass  Senate  BlU  780  which  would 
deny  CaUfomla  the  right  to  at  least  set  its 
own  control  standards,  which  would  be 
strodger  than  proposed  federal  standards 
KABC  agrees  also  with  those  who  have 
oriticlked  legislation  passed  in  Sacramento 
this  year  which  emerged  toothless  and  which 
served  only  to  pacify  the  pubUc. 

KABC   disagreei  with   claims   that  smog 
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can  best  be  rediiced  by  waiting  for  the 
auto  and  oU  Indiu  tries  to  come  up  with  their 
own  answers. 

You  and  I  mu4t  demand  that  legislation 
be  enacted  to  cdntrol  not  only  crankcase 
and  exhaust  emls^ons  .  .  .  but  the  air  poI- 
lutants  sent  up  bj(  gas  tanks  and  carburetors 
and  used  cars  that  have  never  changed  hands 
and  every  other  source.  The  alternative  \t 
an  alternative  we  dare  not  accept: 

"We  doctors  are  getting  a  little  more'and 
more  upset.  At  leftst  10,000  physicians  who 
make  up  the  Loa  Angeles  County  Medical 
Association  have  stated  Just  recenUy  that  a 
crisU  is  Imminenl,  and  demand  that  everv 
appropriate  actioi,  however  drastic  be  im 
mediately  taken  »  stop  all  air  piiUutlon 
It  Is  my  feeling  [that  the  current  crop  of 
babies  who  are  the  second  generation  to  b« 
raised  In  a  polluted  atmosphere,  the  worst 
in  recorded  hlstoiTy.  that  If  this  generation 
continues  to  breathe  the  foul  air.  at  least 
In  thU  community  of  ours,  that  at  least 
another  50.000  of  ithese  babies  wUl  be  dead 
as  a  result.  IndlitecUy  or  directly,  of  the 
aerial  contamlnatipn  we  call  smog  " 

The  voice  of  Dr.  Arthur  Grossman  physl- 
clan  to  children  »nd  spokesman  for  loooo 
concerned  Los  Angeles  physicians: 

"Although  you  c$n  live  for  five  weeks  with- 
out food,  and  for  five  days  without  water 
you  can  live  for  dnly  five  minutes  without 

..^i^^  believes  ve  must  kUl  Smog  before 
It  kills  us. 
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HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  liAxjrosMiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  tfovember  2,  1967 

Mr.  HAWKIN4  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
attacks  have  been  made  on  the  California 
Rural  Legal  Ass^tance  Project,  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  rural  poor  to  obtain 
equal  access  to  tfte  protection  of  law  by 
being  provided  leial  services. 

The  Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  in  an 
editorial  entitled  t'Equallty  of  Justice  for 
the  Poor."  has  rendered  a  great  service  to 
California  and  the  Naticm  in  disclosing 
the  hypocrisy  of  these  attacks. 

It  seems  ironic  that  in  these  days  when 
certain  so-called  responsible  leaders 
glibly  denounce  ilolmce  in  our  streets 
that  they  would  want  to  seal  off  legal 
remedies  from  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
neglect  and  poverty.  It  raises  a  question 
of  who  is  really  responsible,  morally  and 
legally,  for  disorders  in  our  country. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press, 
Oct  3. 1967  J 
Equautt  of  J^sncx  for  thx  Poor 
Governor  Reagan^  attack  upon  the  Cali- 
fornia Rural  Legal  Assistance  association,  a 
non-profit  group  that  receives  federal  funds 
from    the    Office   of    Economic    Opportunity 
(anUpoverty  agencyj) ,  Is  stirring  up  an  issue 
that    has    more    than    regional    or   partisan 
ImpUcations.  | 

The  legal  assistance  group  (CRLA)  was 
formed  and  funded  by  OEX3  primarily  to 
provide  counsel  for  poor  people  with  less  than 
4200  a  month  Inoome  so  they  could  have  their 
rights  protected  in  -^age  claims  or  other  civil 
cases.  It  has  worked!  closely  with  farm  labor 
union  officials  and  lawyers  In  many  cases, 
but  technically  represents  only  IndlvldusU 
who  are  unable  to  hire  their  own  lawyers. 

Its  legal  staf  aroilsed  the  Ire  of  the  Gov- 
ernor In  three  specific  actions,  and  he  h»i 


Indicated  be  wlU  "veto"  tbe  allocation  of  any 
further  funds  to  the  association — though 
jiU  power  to  do  so  Is  In  question.  The  fight, 
jiowever,  has  been  taken  to  Washington,  and 
the  legal  aid  program  in  other  states  may 
be  affected  by  the  outcome  In  Oallfomla. 

One  controversial  case  was  tbe  suit  for  the 
lojunxrUon  which  resulted  In  a  Sui>erior  Court 
order  to  halt  the  governor's  cut-back  of  the 
liedl-Cal  program.  This  Issue  Is  now  In  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  which  will  hear  the 
ease  next  month;  meanwhile  the  cut-back  is 
oOolally  forbidden,  but  actuaUy  is  largely  in 
effect  because  counties,  hospitals  and  doctors 
are  hesitant  to  provide  services  for  which 
they  may  not  be  paid  if  the  high  court  up- 
bolds  the  Governor's  economizing  edict. 

A  second  case  was  the  suit  to  enjoin  the 
VS.  Department  of  Labor  from  permitting 
the  iii^x>rtatlon  of  8.100  Mexican  nationals  to 
harvest  California  tomatoes.  This  case  was 
settled  out  of  court,  with  the  importation 
allowed,  but  with  the  D^>artment  of  Labor 
iMUing  a  written  order  requiring  more  ade- 
quate enforcement  of  minimum  standards  of 
wiges  and  working  conditions — a  result  that 
the  CRLA  views  as  t  moral  victory,  and  an 
Indication  that  Its  complaint  "bad  consid- 
erable merit." 

Hie  third  case  was  one  that  the  Governor 
described  as  "harasnnent  of  a  county  wel- 
fare director"  to  the  point  that  the  super- 
visors had  to  hire  a  special  counsel  at  $36  an 
hour  to  protect  the  official.  The  board  of 
■opervlsors,  of  Suttw  County,  asked  OEO 
beadquarters  In  Washington  to  stop  all  funds 
to  the  legal  assistance  group. 

The  CRLA  was  asked  to  help  four  farm 
workers  who  charged  they  had  been  called 
illegible  and  refused  aid  by  the  County 
Welfare  Department.  The-  workers  have  won 
in  aU  ten  cases  that  have  come  to  decision  in 
this  situation;  the  state  welfare  director  has 
reprimanded  the  county  officials  for  "refus- 
ing to  allow  the  poor  to  apply  for  welfare" 
•Dd  for  not  following  practices  "in  accord- 
ance with  the  law." 

It  ai^ears  clear  that  the  legal  assistance 
•gency  In  these  instances  was  chaUenglng 
Hm  right  of  administrative  officers — on  fed- 
eral, state  and  ootinity  levels — to  make  de- 
elslODs  that  seemed  unjust  to  its  impover- 
Islied  cUents;  and  was  using  the  courts  to  test 
whether  such  decisions  were  legal  and  just. 

Bo  one  would  question  the  right  of  a  cor- 
poration to  bring  suit  against  any  govern- 
ment agency  If  It  appeared  that  It  had  been 
tiMted  unjustly  or  contrary  to  law — and  the 
fact  that  the  corporation  may  have  received 
some  aid  In  government  contracts,  subsidies 
or  tax  adjustments  would  not  reduce  Its 
lights  to  sue  for  justice. 

So  Gov.  Reagan's  complaint  of  lawyers 
"Tpald  by  the  taxpayers"  lirUiging  suit  against 
iwrerntoent  agencies  also  "supported  by  the 
taxpayers"  has  no  relevance  to  the  situation. 

The  actions  of  the  ORI.A  are  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Its  special  advisory  committee, 
which  Includes  the  past  and  present  preel- 
dmto,  and  the  presldent-eJect,  of  the  Amerl- 
«an  Bar  Association. 

Tbe  principle  <a  equal  j\istiee  for  rich  and 
poor  Is  one  that  must  be  defended,  and 
teought  Into  practice  as  far  as  possible  In 
•n  Imperfect  world. 


Unce  Cpl.  Robert  Carioni,  of  Wheaton, 
Diet  u  Combat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  UAMTUant 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  2.  1967 
Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
**n«e  Cpl.  Robert  M.  Carlo2a!l,  a  marine 


from  Maryland,  was  recently  UUed  In 
action  in  Vietiuan.  I  wish  to  «<»mm«m/^ 
the  courage  of  this  young  man  and  to 
honor  his  memory  by  Including  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Rkcoro: 
hiMot  Cpl.  Robist  Caklozzi.  of  Whxaton, 
Dns  nr  Cokbat 

Wbcaton.  Ud..  November  1. — t.^th^  Cpl. 
Robert  M.  Carloezl,  who  enlisted  In  the 
Xarine  Corps  after  graduating  from  high 
school  in  1966,  was  klUed  in  Vietnam  Pilday, 
the  Defense  Department  reported  today. 

The  20-year-old  marine,  who  had  been  In 
Vietnam  tor  about  eight  months,  was  killed 
by  a  gunshot  while  In  combat  near  Thua 
Thlen. 

COMPLAINED   ABOtTT   SIFLX 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salvatore 
OarlozEi,  of  the  4000  block  Peirara  drive  in 
Wheaton.  Mr.  Carloszl  is  a  printer  for  the 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office. 

Corporal  Carlozzl  joined  tbe  Marines  in 
October,  1966.  after  graduating  from  Einstein 
High  School  m  Silver  Spring.  His  first  three 
years  of  high  school  were  spent  at  Wheaton 
High  School. 

Mr.  Carlozzl  said  his  son  was  proud  to  be 
a  marine.  Only  once  did  he  compULln  about 
duty  In  Vietnam,  and  that  was  about  the 
controversial  M-16  rifle.  He  said  he  had 
friends  whose  rifles  had  jammed,  Mr.  Car- 
lozzl said. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  a 
brother.  Stephen  Carloasi,  who  Is  10  years 
old. 


NatioBd  Policy,  Unity  of  Effort  Urged 
To  End  Rural  Ezodu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  T.  RESNICK 

OF   KXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  2,  1967 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Rural  Areas  Development  have 
been  meeting  for  the  last  2  days  In  an 
effort  to  formulate  a  national  policy  to 
end  the  exodus  of  residents  frtMn  our 
rural  areas.  I  Include  the  following 
press  release,  which  was  Issued  by  this 
committee  on  October  31.  1967.  In  the 
RscoRn  at  this  point: 

NanoNAL  PoLicT.  Ukitt  of  Effokt  UacED  To 
End  Rtthal  EUodttb 

It  will  take  a  national  policy  to  bring  about 
an  Improved  rural/xirban  balance  and  greater 
unity  of  Pederal  programs  In  rural  areas  to 
end  the  exodus  of  people  from  countryside  to 
city.  28  public  policy  advisors  said  today. 

During  a  2-day  meeting  at  the  U.S.  Depart- 
nxent  of  Agriculture,  members  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment repeatedly  stressed  the  need  for  co- 
operation among  private  groups  and  all  lev- 
els of  government  to  establish  a  nationwide 
manpower  service  that  would  create  new  jobs 
and  expand  opportunity  In  the  countryside, 
thus  helping  solve  the  problems  of  urban 
congestion  and  smaU  town  decline. 

The  population  exodus  from  countryside 
to  city  that  has  crowded  70  percent  of  the 
people  onto  1.2  percent  of  the  land  "could 
and  should  be  reversed  through  conscious, 
deliberate  and  planned  efforts  within  a  na- 
tional manpower  service,"  the  Committee 
said. 

The  need  for  Pederal  programs  and  activ- 
ity outside  metropolitan  areas  was  repeat- 
edly stressed.  "No  one  Pederal  department, 
no  one  private  organization,  can  do  the  job 
alone,"  was  the  them*  that  ran  throughout 
the  2-day  conference. 


In  rural  areas,  Inadequate  jobs  and  income, 
a  deficiency  In  educational  programs,  a  desire 
for  better  community  fadUtles  and  services, 
and  a  search  for  improved  dvU  rights  were 
cited  among  the  major  reasons  for  the  migra- 
tion that  has  cadsed  congestion,  tension,  and 
strife  in  our  cities  and  brought  economic 
decline  to  small  towns. 

The  advlaon  approved  Uie  policy  statenient 
of  Secretary  of  Agricultxire  OrvUle  L.  Pree- 
man  expressing  a  new  conception  of  com- 
munity. They  urged  the  Secretary  to  con- 
tinue to  push  for  a  national  policy  of  better 
rural/urban  balance,  with  a  greater  appli- 
cation of  Pederal  aid  outside  metropolitan 
areas,  to  ease  population  pressures  In  large 
cities  and  to  restore  job  and  living  opportuni- 
ties In  the  countryside. 

Other  Committee  rcommendations  to  the 
Secretary: 

Develop  better  organizational  structu2« 
with  which  all  Pederal  agendee  can  work  at 
the  local  level,  based  upon  local  Initiative, 
aspirations  and  goals  of  all  groups  wltbtn 
the  conununlty. 

That  we  seek  out  and  implement  ways  and 
means  of  keeping  the  median  family  farm 
in  young  farm  hands. 

That  we  provide  small  farmers  and  ex-farm 
workers  with  Information  about  programs 
they  can  use  to  develop  new  job  akUls  and 
nonfarm  businesses. 

A  "special  effort"  be  made  to  provide 
job  opportunities  for  minority  groups  and 
other  low-income  people  and  efforts  pressed 
to  secure  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
regtilations  In  administering  Pederal  pro- 
grams. 

A  thorough  review  of  all  national  poli- 
cies, including  geographic  location  of  Gov- 
ernment installations  and  procurement 
contracts,  to  make  certain  they  work  to 
provide  increased  jobs  and  opportunities 
for  people  In  rural  areas. 

Special  programs  for  towns,  small  cities, 
and  counties  to  encourage  and  enable  them 
to  work  together  in  multi-county  districts 
or  communities. 

That  the  Pedwal  government  has  an  ob- 
ligation and  should  act  to  meet  the  urgent 
food  needs  of  hungry  people  and  sho\Ud  do 
so  even  if  local  and  State  authorities  do  not 
fully  meet  their  obligations  In  this  regard. 

Train  and  retrain  USDA  personnel  from 
varied  backgrovinds  so  they  can  serve  in 
areas  of  human  and  economic  development 
at  the  community  level. 

That  funds  for  rural  human  and  resource 
development  programs  be  expanded. 


Area  Water  PoDatioB  Gets  Joint  Atteatioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NTW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  2.  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker,  on 
October  6.  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission Issued  a  report  on  i)olIution  in 
the  Niagara  River. 

The  report  deteiled  many  familiar 
sources  of  pollutants  and  commented 
that  many  industrial  polluters  are  now 
building  treatment  facilities  to  be  opera- 
tional by  1971. 

Mr.  ;^}eaker.  In  an  editorial  last  Sun- 
day, the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  recog- 
nized what  has  been  started;  and  more 
Important,  what  remains  still  to  be  done 
to  abate  pollution.  In  this  editorial,  the 
Buffalo  daily  calls  upon  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Ccanmission  to  be  the  watch- 
dogs of  the  pollution  effort  in  the  years 
to  come. 


A  5400 


To  reeognlae  the  Courier's  sane  and 
sound  view  on  the  poUutton  problems  on 
the  Niagan  Frontier,  I  Insert  this  edi- 
torial in  today's  Rica«>: 

Am*a  Watxb  Polltttioi*  Octs  Joint 
Attention  • 
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Th«  report  of  tta«  International  Joint 
Commlaslon  on  water  pollution  Issned  simul- 
taneously In  Washington  and  Ottawa  con- 
tained little  new  Information  on  water  con- 
tamination In  tbia  area  but  It  did  point  up 
the  neceoalty  -for  expediting  pollution-con- 
trol meaaurea.  Apparently  with  this  In  mind 
the  comml—ton — composed  of  VB.  and  Ca- 
nadian <eqMrte— will  convene  shortly  for  a 
full  scale  review  of  the  problems  and  pos- 
sible remedies. 

WhUe  the  IJC  d«ea  not  possess  interna- 
tional authority  to  order  efTective  control 
measures.  It  can  bring  a  certain  amount  of 
preesuer  on  the  government  concerned  to 
takri  action.  The  report  stated  that  meet  of 
the  problems — such  as  Inadequately  treated 
municipal  and  industrial  wastes — originate 
In  the  United  States,  thus  Indicating  that 
the  major  share  of  the  clean-up  burden  rests 
with  federal,  state  and  municipal  govern- 
ments on  this  side  of  the  border. 

The  Buffalo  River,  one  of  the  most  polluted 
streams  In  the  country,  came  in  for  Its  share 
of  attention  in  the  report.  However,  it  was 
noted  that  industries  which  contribute  sub- 
StantlaUy  to  the  pollution  of  the  stream  are 
canstracttng  treatment  facllltlee  which 
should  grealy  reduce  the  quantity  of  pol- 
lutants being  discharged  Into  the  river.  In- 
dications are  that  virtually  all  of  the  treat- 
ment plants  In  the  area  will  be  In  operation 
by  1971. 

Pour  years  may  seem  like  a  long  time  to 
reach  the  first  goals  in  the  campaign  to  save 
the  Oreat  I^kes  and  their  tributaries  from 
complete  deterioration,  but  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  pollution  Is  a  problen*  which 
has  been  almost  completely  disregarded  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region  for  more  than  100 
years. 

The  Job  can  only  be  accomplished  through 
complete  and  "wining  cooperation  of  industry 
and  guverument  working  toward  a  common 
goa^  WWch  means  so  much  to  the  future  wel- 
fare Of  all  concerned.  It  is  an  undertaking 
that  requires  constant  attention  and  plan- 
ning to  meet  the  demands  of  an  area  that 
la  growing  steadily  in  population  and  com- 
merce. 

It  Is  to  be  hoi>ed  that  the  International 
Joint  Commlaslon  can  serve  effectively  as  a 
watchdog  agency  which  will  call  to  the  at- 
tention ■of  the  communities  concerned  the 
problems  they  are  eraatlng  and  the  steps  that 
must  be  undertaken  to  eliminate  them.  The 
stakes  In  saving  the  Great  Lakes  are  high 
indeed,  but  they  -must  be  met  if  the  area  Is 
to  survive  through  the  coming  years  when 
the  worth  of  fresh  water  will  Incieaae  In 
proportion  to  the  demand. 


Older  Arthb  Honored  for  Capitol  Art 
EXTENSION  OP  REBfARES 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

IK  THE  BOUBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  2.  1967  ' 
Mr.  SOWABD.  Mr.  Speaker,  senior 
wMMna  Stem  maaay  ieammimities  of  New 
'~ny  •'■npeiMl  aetently  In  a  eomprti- 
i  rat  wiiwjlal  liiiB— t  to  ewexTOBe  'wtao 
ttmt  oettnment  Tears  ^oan  he 
dah  Jnormttirltr  taadimtlBttiettan. 

lite^^mliig  Datnttngs.  tOioMn  «t «» 
Mtm  Jtaey  JState  Btir  in  Trantan,  ^bIII 


be  Bfatpped  |o  Capitol  Hill  within  the 
next  few  we^ks  for  display  In  the  office 
of  'U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  The  chairman  of  that  committee 
Senator  Hahsison  A.  Wnxisjis  of  New 
Jersey,  already  has  displayed  other  works 
oy  older  Americans  at  tliat  office  and  now 
lor  the  first  ttme  he  will  have  prize-win- 
ning paintings  from  a  statewide  contest 
eonducted  bf  the  New  Jersey  Division 
on  Aging. 

Mr  Sp^k^r.  it  is  easy  to  agree  with 
Senator  Wilciams  when  he  says  that  the 
competition  sponsored  tills  year  in  New 
Jersey  will  undoubtedly  inspire  elders  in 
otlier  states  to  do  the  same.  To  pay 
tribute  to  the  winner,  and  to  give  en- 
couragement to  others,  I  include  in  the 
Record  an  attlcle  from  the  September 
1967  issue  of  Added  Years,  the  newsletter 
of  the  New  |  Jersey  State  Division  on 
Aging: 

Capttol  A«T 
^J^^^P^^^<r  21.  Senior  Citizens  Day  at 
the  State  Pair,  fcve  older  artists  were  honored 
to  special  grantlstand  ceremonies.  These  five 
New  Jerseyans  Were  the  winners  of  the  Capi- 
tol Art  Competition  conducted  by  the  New 

it?7c^r''^\°''^  ^*°«  *°  cooperation  with 
Nnv.^J  Pair.  tTieir  paintings  will  travel  in 
f^IbTt  tn  ^^^^i'l^Bton.  D.C.  for  a  special 
exhibit  in  the  office  of  the  Senate  Special 
Comm  ttee  on  Aging.  The  Chairman  ofttils 
fj^^,!^*',,^*^"'  Ha'^on  A.  WlUiams,  Jr. 
sent  the  following  message  to  those  witness- 
ing the  ceremonies: 

"My  regrets  at  missing  today's  ceremonv 
ten  ^«"*J:«"/1>^  hoped  to  be  with Tu  ^ 
^i  rfr,  t  ^^^^  ^  ^  ''^^P'y  honored  by  your  de- 
cision to  show  the  prize-winning  paintings 

nf°^y.^  '^YT""^  competition  in  toe  offl^ 
of  the  Committee  on  Aging  only  a  short  dis- 
tance^ away  froln  the  Capitol  of  the  United 

t^Tt^  Commit^  on  Aging  has,  to  my  mind, 
two  major  resp^nslblUties. 

"Par  one  thliig.  it  must  conttoue  to  to- 
1?^.^.^  ."'CfP*"*  °°  «»«  chronfc  pro^- 

A^H.?.**  f"i  *""*=*  °^°^  <^  older 
American«^-to  ^ame  a  few,  inadequate  In- 
eonae^  poor  housing,  discrimination  because 
^t^  afd— evfen  with  Medlcare-the  high 
cost  of  illness  and  medications 

o^3°"  **?  ***  '^^  *^*  <*«>  Committee  wUl 
^nt  nue  to  prwi  Congress  for  action  that 
wm  improve  ths  quaUty  of  life  for  our  aging 
and  aged  population.  ^    "^ 

•T^  Committee's  other  responsibiUty  U 
to  demonstrate  as  forcefully  as  it  can  that 
life  past  retirement  age  need  not  be  drab  or 
•mpQr.  Instead  it  can  be  one  of  the  most 
creative  periods  qJ  a  lifetime. 

«rZ?**J^*^  ^  '"«P'*y  *>•"  certatoly 
prove  that  point.  The  outpouring  of  entries 

S?»r^S^.^'*^*  "*»**  '"**•  **  q"«te  Clear 
to^  that  ths  elderly  of  this  nation  are 
getting  younger  iBU  the  time.  I  am  imprewed 
once  again  with  the  talents  and  enthusiasm 
exprcM^  here,  and  I  am  pleased  indeed  that 
I^H»r  '^^^  y°"'  Pointings  with  me 
and  the  many  vteitors  who  come  to  the  Com- 
nuttee  oioce. 

•T'oucan  be  sure  that  the  wlnntag  entries 
imi  have  a  placs  of  honor  In  that  office,  and 
you  can  be  sur«,  too.  that  the  competition 
UPan»or«l  this  year  in  New  Jerwy  SlU  m^ 
spire  elders  In  ofher  states  to  do  the  same. 

"Ton  have  started  something  here.  It  Is 
^''"g.  *o  grow  add  warm  the  hearts  of  many 
Americans  all  through  this  land." 
wmNns  or  C4*itol  ast  coMPErmoK  >ob 
oldb4  »«w  jkbsktans 

People's  choici  (nearly  2,000  votes  cast): 
Mis.Xaiarlotte  A»  Orosby,  13  Jefferson  :Street. 
SamssvlUe,  Jiem  iTara^. 

Jnrtgeis-lteBtpttM  rxahoaen  by  6  Vow  Jersey 
■It  wpests) :  Mr.  Blebard  Pedlow,  BD.  No. 
a.  JtfBDint  Jiauy,  Mew  tfenej. 


Judge's  secondj  prise:  Mr.  William  A.  Mon- 
not,  1116  Rlveff  Road,  New  Mllford,  Mew 
Jersey. 

Judgt's  third  prize:  Mrs.  Anna  Wun«ch 
661  Montgomery  Street,  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey.  : 

Honorable  menUon:  Mr.  W.  HolUs  Hofl. 
man,  740  Creacebt  Road.  Cherry  Hill,  New 
•  Jersey. 

The  President^*  Critict  and  the  Empty 
"Unconstitutionality''  Argament 

EXTENSI  ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  )aCK  brooks 


IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdayl  November  2.  1967 

Mr.  BROOKjS.  Mr.  Speaker.  David 
Lawrence,  noted  newspaper  commenta- 
tor, has  voiced  the  just  indignation  of  the 
American  people  at  those  Vietnam  critics 
wlio  accuse  the  President  of  acting  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  Congress  and  the 
strictures  of  the  Constitution. 

He  clearly  demonstrates  the  absurdity 
of  such  chargesj 

Congress  coulfl  at  any  time  end  our  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  by  refusing  to  au- 
thorize funds — yet,  Congress  has  ove> 
w^elmingly  approved  appropriations  to 
support  the  conflict. 

As  Mr.  Lawrence  notes.  Congress  could 
dictate  the  tennis  of  withdrawal — but  In- 
stead it  specifically  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent in  unmistakably  clear  English  "to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  anjr 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  aUd  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression." I 

Congress  could  repeal  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
Resolution — \}ul\  has  taken  no  steps  to 
do  so.  I 

The  «)lrit  of  the  Constitution  has  been 
as  honored  as  the  will  of  Congress. 

Presidents  have  in  the  past  used  Amer- 
ican troops  to  tionor  our  international 
commitments  without  first  asking  for  a 
congressional  deiclaration  of  war.  Pr«l- 
dent  Truman  did  so  In  Korea.  In  the 
NATO  Treaty,  Congress  even  authori2ed 
the  President  to  do  so  If  a  memt)er  state 
Is  attacked. 

Congressional  critics  who  wish  to 
terminate  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
had  better  find  a  more  reasonable  ezcoR 
than  hiding  behind  the  false  sliield  of 
"unconstitutlonajlty." 

The  facts  in  Ithis  matter  are  clear: 
President  Johnson  lias  been  faithful  to 
the  trust  of  the  American  people,  the  will 
of  Congress,  and  the  heritage  of  our 
Constitution. 

The  article  which  appeared  recently  In 
the  Washington  jStar  follows: 
Memo   to   Con<^iess    on    CoNSTrronoN 

(By  Doivld  I>awrence) 
Members  of  Cobgresa  enjoy  freedom  of 
speech  like  anyon^  else,  but  some  of  them 
either  have  not  read  the  Constitution  of  tlie 
United  States  or  dhoose  to  forget  its  provl- 
Bions  as  they  mako  statements  which  mliis- 
form  and  mislead  the  public. 

Several  speeches  in  the  Bouse  and  Senate 
which  have  been  -wtdeVy  »ep«»rted  In  the  preai 
give  the  Impression  that  Pzasldent  JotiBSon 
Is  carrying  on  a  war  in  Vietnam  without  the 
consent  of  Cangreat,  .«iul  that  the  ChiBi  Ex- 
ecutive in  thlsand ^Jtecedlng  adminlstratlxiiis 
has  disregarded  tb  >  Constitution  In  ills  um 
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of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United   Statea 
■broad. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  but  It  Is  tragic  not  to 
review  history  when  one  la  eleoted  to  Con- 
gress. For  no  preeldexrt  oould  carry  on  a  alngle 
military  operation  a  nM>ment  after  Oongreas 
by  resolution  or  by  law  withdrew  authority 
for  such  acta.  Xven  today  Congress  has  the 
right  to  pass  a  law  which  would  prevent  the 
Kaecutive  frcxn  continuing  the  Vietnazn  War. 
Congress  oould  dictate  the  terms  of  with- 
drawal, and  the  President  would  have  to 
•bide  by  such  a  command. 

It  has  been  argued  that  President  Tnunan 
sent  American  forces  toto  the  Korean  War 
In  1950  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 
But,  while  no  formal  "declaration  of  war" 
was  made,  the  Congress  promptly  exercised 
Its  power  to  supply  funds  and  authorizations 
for  the  use  of  the  mlUtary  forces.  The  Oon-~ 
■Ututlon  says: 

"The  Congress  shaU  have  power  ...  to  raise 
and  supptort  armies  . . . 

"TO  make  rules  for  the  government  and 

regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  .  .  . 

"To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  mUitla 

to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 

Insurrections  and  repel  tovaslons.  ... 

"To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
■ary  and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  aU  other  powets 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment or  <^cer  thereof." 

The  founding  fathers  didn't  foresee  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  attack,  but  to  the 
Constitution  they  explicitly  ordered  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government  to  protect 
each  state  "against  tovasion."  Certainly  a 
nuclear  attack  would  be  an  "tovasion"  by 
sir.  The  president,  therefore,  has  the  right 
to  launch  a  deterrent  attack  on  an  enemy 
without  waiting  for  the  Senate  and  House 
to  go  through  the  legislative  process. 

The  Senate,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  already 
has  given  the  President  broad  authority  to 
Curope  by  ratifying  the  North  AUantlc 
Treaty,  which  requires  the  Preeident  to- 
stantly  to  help  repel  invasion  of  any  member 
country  without  a  "declaration  of  war"  by 
Congress. 

Sometimes  a  president  doesn't  deem  it  de- 
•Irable  to  request  a  formal  "declaration  of 
war."  This  is  because  under  totemational 
law  an  obligation  arises  to  search  and  seize 
neutral  as  well  as  enemy  ships.  But  such  ac- 
tion might  paralyze  American  trade,  too,  so 
sometimes  the  step  is  not  taken.  Congress, 
however,  at  any  time  can  pass  a  resolution 
formaUy  declaring  "a  state  of  war"  or  can 
deny  it  after  a  president's  request.  The  final 
power  rests  entirely  with  Congress.  . 

Thus,  to  say  that  President  Johnson  Is 
today  exceeding  his  authority  to  Vietnam  la 
to  disregard  the  Tonkto  Gulf  resolution 
passed  by  Congress  in  1984,  which  authorized 
the  President  "to  take  all  necessary  measures 
to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression"  to  Sotuheast  Asia. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Congress  didn't 
Intend  to  authorize  large-scale  operations  by 
American  miUtary  forces  to  Vietnam.  But  If 
this  Is  true,  both  houses  can  at  any  moment 
pass  a  resolution  repealing  their  previous  ac- 
tion or  reaffirming  It.  President  Johnson  has 
repeatedly  pointed  this  out.  Congress,  more- 
over, to  the  last  few  years  has  passed  many 
bills  appropriating  bilUons  of  doUars  for  the 
Vietnam  War.  Not  a  stogie  expenditxu* 
could  have  been  made  without  authorization 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House. 

It  only  confuses  people  when  members  of 
Congress  ignore  the  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  talk  atwut  the  Vietnam  War  as  an 
allegedly  unconstitutional  operation. 


ReTolviBff  CrtA  Is  the  Cr«z-^emarks 
by  Coafreuwonui  ShIBtu  at  Con- 
smer  Assembly  1967  oa  tbe  G>BsuiBcr 
G«dit  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  mssouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  2,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  a 
great  thrill  for  me  this  afternoon  to 
stand  in  the  Regency  Ballroom  of  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  and  see  that  vast  room 
filled  with  men  and  women  organized  to 
battle  for  consun^gr  causes.  Consumer 
Assembly  1967,  meeting  in  Washington 
today  and  tcMnorrow,  has  brought  to- 
gether an  impressive  array  of  Ameri- 
cans, from  all  [>arts  of  tills  country,  who 
have  learned  that  the  consumer  cause — 
which  is  everyraie's  cause— cannot  pre- 
vail unless  consumers  band  together  and 
fight  for  that  cause. 

I  sincerely  boi>e  the  newspapers  and 
television  will  «arry  full  reports  an  the 
proceedings  of  this  important  meeting. 
The  presence  there  today  of  President 
Johnson,  who  msule  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress, and  of  such  ottier  q)eakers  as  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patkak,  chairman,  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  Senator  Gatlors  Nelson  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Honorable  Betty 
Fumess,  special  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  consumer  affairs,  underlined 
the  importance  of  this  event. 

It  was  my  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
appear  at  the  parade  of  consumer  stars 
rally  along  with  the  speakers  named 
alwve,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  truth  in  lending  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  consumer  credit  legislation 
now  pending  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  chairman  of  the  rally,  one  of  the 
finest  men  to  serve  in  the  House,  was 
former  Representative  Jerry  Voorhls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  submit  for  Inclusion  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD  the  remarks  I  made  this  afternoon 
at  the  Consumer  Assembly  1967  rally,  as 
follows: 

Remabks    bt    Congrksswomah    Lbonor    K. 
StnxiVAN,    CHAisMAir,    StmcoMifTrrxB    on 

CONSTTlCm    AlTAiaS.    HOTTSa    COlCIfXTTlX    ON 

Bankzno  and  CuaasNCT,  at  Oonsukkb  As- 

SSMBLT      1967      RAU.T,      SHORXHAM      HOTK,, 

Washzngton,     D.C.     1     »jt,     TBxmsDAT. 
NovncBES,   2,    1907 

1  deeply  appreciate  the  recognition  ac- 
corded me  thia  afternoon  by  the  Consumer 
Assembly  to  designating  me  as  one  of  tha 
"stars"  of  the  consumer  movement  to  the 
United  States.  Long  before  the  Consumer 
Assembly  waa  ever  thought  of,  I  suppose  I 
waa  subconsciously  Mimijig  to  be  one  ot 
those  designated  here  today.  For,  ever  atooa 
coming  to  Congreaa  to  1953,  I  have  tried  to 
make  It  my  piupoae  to  serve  the  consumer 
Interest  In  national  legislation. 

In  196S,  there  were  no  Congresalonal  Sub- 
oommltteea  on  Consiuner  Affairs;  there  was 
no  office  to  the  White  House  or  anyone  to  the 


White  House  devoted  to  this  area;  there  waa 
no  Oonsumer  Assembly;  and  there  were  very 
few  Members  of  Congress  Intsrestad  In  the 
subject.  The  Pood.  Drug  axKl  Ooametrle  Act 
was  fuU  of  serious  holea — aome  of  which. 
I  am  aorry  to  aay,  atlU  exist,  although  many 
others  have  been  repaired.  PeeUcidea  were 
auch  an  unknown  (and  generaUy  unfeared) 
problem  that  Pederal  regulation  waa  vlr- 
tuaUy  nil.  Poultry  of  the  fUthlest  ktod 
moved  to  toterstate  commerce  without  Fed- 
eral Inspection.  Chemicals  of  doubtful  safety 
were  being  used  to  foods  to  such  prolifera- 
tion—Respite  the  Ondlnga  of  the  Delaney 
Committee  to  1949-50 — that  no  one  knew 
what  barm  they  were  doing.  There  waa  no 
necessity  to  have  these  additives  tested  and 
cleared  before  they  coiUd  be  used. 

We  still  have  such  a  long  rotMl  to  travel 
befCM*  even  the  health  aspects  of  oonsumer 
protection  are  adequately  taken  care  of — 
the  votes  in  the  House  Tuesday  on.  meat 
inspection  gave  a  good  iUustratlon  at  that 
fact — that  no  one  In  the  consumer  move- 
ment can  dare  to  relax  and  consider  the  big 
victortee  aU  won.  They  are  far  from  won. 

So  many  consumer  victories  iccrc  won  to 
recent  years,  however — ^not  this  year,  but  to 
the  88th  and  89th  Congresses,  and  particu- 
larly last  year — that  there  is  no  longer  a  suf- 
ficient sense  of  urgency  among  the  general 
public  over  consumer  problems  which  stlU 
continue  unsolved.  Thus,  the  work  of  a  Oon- 
sumer Assembly  is  even  more  important  now 
than  It  U  when  the  pubUc  U  actively  aroused 
over  consiimer  causes.  For  you  must  now 
help  to  develop  an  toterest  where  it  does  not 
yet  manifest  itself. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  deeply  tovolved  to 
many  of  the '  issuea  to  which  you  are  also 
concerned,  I  see  much  evidence  of  your  to- 
terest— to  your  letters  as  officials  of  organi- 
sations or  consimier  groups.  But  I  dont  see 
much  evidence  of  your  effectiveness  right 
now.  Tou  are  not  reactilng  your  ovm  people 
and  enlisting  their  acUve  help  and  support. 
Despite  an  excellent  public  relations  cam- 
paign to  behalf  of  the  Smlth-Poley  biU  <m 
compulsory  Federal  Inspection  of  most  of  the 
meat  to  intrastate  commerce,  much  of  It 
nnflt  to  eat,  we  failed  rather  miserably  on 
this  Issue  on  the  House  Floor  Tuesday.  There 
were  many  reasons,  of  course.  But  the  main 
one,  I  feel,  was  that  so  few  houaevives  wrote 
to  on  this  subject  that  only  a  handful  of 
Members  of  the  House  were  concerned 
enough  to  stay  on  the  Houae  Floor  tor  the 
hard  fighting  to  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
where  the  real  damage  can  most  easily  lie 
done. 

On  the  consumer  credit  blU,  we  have  been 
hearing  from  some  of  the  business  toterests 
which  have  a  stake  to  the  battle  over  re- 
Tolvtog  credit,  but  not  from  many  customers, 
who  have  a  much  larger  stake  to  It.  Tou 
good  oonsumer  leaders  write  us;  your  peoDle 
don't. 

Don't  they  know  about  the  fight?  Or  dont 
they  care? 

Even  when  we  do  hear  from  the  todlvld- 
ual  consimiers  on  this  blU;  the  chances 
are  that  the  issue  which  la  at  ttie  very  heart 
of  this  controversy — ^revolving  credit — Is  not 
even  mentioned.  I  received  a  letter  Just  yes- 
twday  from  a  consiuner  group  to  Minne- 
sota who  seemed  to  feel  the  Senate-paaaed 
bill  on  truth-to-lendlng  waa  a  good  biU 
^^ilch  needed  a  push  to  get  through.  We 
need  no  push  to  get  through  a  bUl  which 
ooDtatos  aU  of  the  special  toterest  exemp- 
tions of  the  Senate  measure.  AU  12  mem- 
bmv  of  my  Subcommittee  are  committed  mt 
letut  to  that  kind  of  measure  and  a  majority 
of  us  favors  from  a  little  to  a  lot  more  than 
the   Senate-passed   bill. 

The  Senate  blU  completely  exempts  fliat 
mortgagee,  no   matter  how   unconscionable 
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th*  terroM  or  bow  fantastic  tbe  extra  cbargea. 
Xt  exempts  ftom  tbe  annual  rate  dlaclcsur* 
nqulreBaent  tbs  great  bulk  of  oonsumer 
credit  tnnaactlocia — ^thoae  up  to  about 
$110.00.  Xt  dOM  not  include  credit  life  In- 
aunnoe  In  the  annual  percentage  rate.  It 
does  nothing  about  garnishment,  the  worst 
weapon  uaed  by  predatory  credit  outflta  In 
victimising  tbe  poor.  It  aets  up  a  special 
"sweetbeart"  exenaptlon  for  revolving  credit. 
And  It  completely  Ignores  the  many  abuses 
in  the  advertising  of  credit. 

But  revolving  credit  Is  the  crux.  On  that. 
we  divided  6  to  6  In  the  Subcommittee.  And 
tbe  big  retailers,  wbo  use  computerized  cred- 
it systems  and  dellgbt  in  tbe  exemptioiis 
they  bave  won  from  the  Senate  for  their 
type  of  credit,  see  a  clear  victory  ahead  for 
the  special  privileges  contained  for  them 
in  the  Senate  biU. 

Believe  it  or  not,  our  greatest  hope  right 
now  in  getting  through  a  strong  bill  which 
would  treat  all  forms  of  consumer  credit 
alike  seems  to  rest  In  tbe  eirorta  being  put 
forward  by  a  group  which  would  really  pre- 
fer no  legislation  at  all — the  small  town  and 
big  city  furniture  dealers,  who  sell  on  the  in- 
stallment basis,  and  who  have  warned  their 
Congressmen  that  they  may  be  put  out  of 
business  if  they  have  to  tell  their  customers 
they  «ure  charging  at  the  rate  of  18%  a  yecu'. 
say,  for  credit  arrangements  similar  or  Iden- 
tical to  those  which  the  department  stores, 
or  Sears  tx  the  others  on  revolving  credit, 
can  olTer  at  the  expressed  rate  of  1V4%  a 
month.  To  the  customer,  the  one  statement 
of  credit  cost  sounds  very  high,  the  other 
very  low.  Tet  In  this  example  the  rates  are 
the  same.  Why  not  then  require  use  of  com- 
parable terms?  How  else  can  the  consiimer 
compare  credit  costs? 

What  the  chain  retailers  want — and  got 
from  the  Senate — ^Is  a  device  to  Tvide  from  the 
average  consximer  the  comparable  cost  of 
their  credit  In  relation  to  other  forms  of 
consumer  credit.  Could  this  be  truth  in  lend- 
ing? 

As  Z  said,  the  big  retailers  hate  won  this 
argument  in  the  Senate  and  with  half  of  the 
Members  of  my  Subcommittee;  they  are 
making  great  Inroads  with  other  Members 
of  Congress,  too.  In  the  full  Banking  Com- 
mittee, the  issue  as  between  a  weak  or  strong 
bill  Is  to  (doae  that  a  single  uncommitted 
Member  might  represent  the  deciding  vote. 
On  tbe  House  Floor,  we  will  lose — our  efforts 
for  a  strong  bill  will  be  killed — unless  the 
public  U  aroused,  and  that  means  that  you 
people  must  get  busy,  really  busy.  In  reach- 
ing the  rank  and  file.  I  need  no  resolutions 
from  your  organizationt;  I  need  support 
from  Individual  voters  in  every  Congressional 
district.  Can  you  help  me? 

Chairman  Wrl^t  Patman  of  tbe  full  Com- 
mittee, who  has  been  fighting  for  the  cause 
of  the  moderate  and  low-income  citizens 
during  all  of  Ilia  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  poUtlcs.  has  given  me  all  of  the 
help  and  support  It  Is  possible  for  any 
Committee  Chairman  to  give  a  Subcom- 
mittee Chairsoan.  Without  bis  baddng.  I 
could  never  have  held  the  illuminating  and 
far-reaching  hearings  our  Subcommittee 
conducted.  But  he  has  only  one  vote  in  Com- 
mittee and  on  tbe  Floor. 

If  we  lose  in  tills  battle,  you  can  all  Idbk 
for  an  explosion  into  all  credit  fields  of 
open-end  or  revolving  credit  sueta  as  tbe 
department  stores  have  devised  and  devel- 
oped, and  soon,  more  than  half  of  all  con- 
sumer credit  would  be  outside  the  fully 
effective  coverage  o*  truth-ln-lendlng  regula- 
tion. Without  realizing  it  the  public  would 
be  paying  18  or  3«%  Interest  on  a  majority 
of  its  credit  transactions. 

Tbe  MKh  Congreas  is  not  the  80th.  It  do«a 
not  liave  the  liberal  majority  we  had  last 
year.  Its  punch  was  lost  even  before  we  con- 
vened— it  was  lost  Just  exactly  one  year  ago, 
when  so  many  of  the  promising  freshman 
Democrats  of  the  89tb  Congress  were  de- 
feated for  re-election  by  Republicans  wbo 
stand  pat  with  their  party  elders  and  form 


tbe  deciding  toargtn  in  obstructing  good 
legislation. 

This  Is  not  a.  political  raUy  today,  I  know. 
Many  of  the  ojganlzatlons  you  represent  do 
not  participate  directly  In  political  activity, 
and.  In  fact,  are  not  permitted  to  do  so. 

But  aside  from  Federal  employes,  there  is 
no  reason  why  all  of  you  here  who  de^Iy 
care  about  cosisitioer  causes  can  not  use 
some  of  your  Hidividual  prestige  to  get  out 
and  work  for  the  election  of  the  kind  of 
Congressmen  wbo  will  be  responsive  to  con- 
sumer needs.  Tliat  Includes  Congresstoomen, 
too.  ' 

.  On  the  othet  hand,  no  matter  how  bard 
you  work  In  that  dlrecUon,  It  will  be  at  least 
a  year  before  14ie  House  can  be  re-orlented 
again  toward  the  consumer.  What  about  the 
period  between  now  and  then? 

My  advice  Is  this:  Let  those  who  now  have 
the  responslbllky  for  casting  votes  in  the 
House  on  consumer  legislation  know  that 
you  are  gunning  for  their  hides  If  they  con- 
tinue to  evadej  their  legislative  obligations 
to  consumers.    I 

Make  it  cleai^  to  them  that  by  voting  for 
bills  which  are  all  title  and  no  substance — 
bills  stripped  ot  their  consumer  provisions — 
they  are  not  winning  consumer  confidence. 
I  bave  seen  yAu  people  work  when  you  are 
really  fired  up  ^n  a  bill  which  means  some- 
thing to  you  a^d  to  your  members.  I  bave 
seen  the  gallerl#8  filled  with  Jiead  counters— 
keeping  track  o|  who  is  on  the  Floor,  who  is 
going  down  th«  line  on  the  decisive  teller 
votes.  Tou  call  Members  In  their  offices  to 
find  out  why  tbey  are  not  on  the  Floor  for 
the  unrecorded  votes  where  the  real  damage 
is  done.  I  tiavett't  seen  any  of  that  elective 
work  lately.  Wh^f  s  wrong?  Is  everyone  tired? 
Or  aren't  th^  Issues  that  imjxirtant  any 
more? 

I  have  come  here  today  to  accept  your 
gracious  expressions  of  i^predstlon  for  my 
efTorts  on  consufner  causes,  but,  like  a  Dutch 
aunt — and  my  »ialden  name  was  Kretzer,  I 
might  add — I  hgve  scolded  you  for  not  doing 
enough.  Perhaps  I  should  apologize  for  that. 
Well.  I  wUl  apologize — but  only  when  your 
absolutely  eGsemtlal  efforts  succeed  In  help- 
ing us  to  get  thflough  a  good,  strong,  effecUve 
consumer  credit  bill.  It  cant  be  done  without 
■far  more  work  Khan  has  been  put  into  it  so 
far,  and  you  pe<|ple,  and  the  people  you  rep- 
resent, are  the  f>nly  ones  who  can  really  do 
this  Job. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

orj  nin«STi,TAitiA 

IN  THE  HOTT^OP  RKPRESENTATIVK8 

Thursdaf.  November  2.  1967 

Mr.  PULTOtJ  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Hecord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  of  events  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  November  1967: 

KOVXIISZa|AT   THX  SMITHaOin&If 
WSDnAdaT,    NOVKMBZa    1 

Free  film  theater:  "The  Sky  Is  Falling." 
Meteorites — what  they  are,  what  they  da 
bow  they  are  studied,  and  how  they  were 
formed.  "The  Search  for  the  Tunguska 
Meteorite."  Hlstdric  footage  teUs  of  the  1908 
cosmic  phenomenon  in  Siberia  and  the  mys- 
tery it  caused  until  another  meteortUc  fall 
in  Russia  forty  Vears  later.  Introduction  by 
Eugene  Jaroeeiilch,  chemist.  Smithsonian 
Division  of  Mete<  irttes;  2  pjn.  In  tbe  Museum 
of  History  and  1  "ecbnology  auditorium;  and 
8  pjn.  in  tbe  ]  [useum  of  Natural  History 


auditorium. 
Mlneraloglcal 


Society,   meeting.   Museinn 


ot  Natural  EUsta  y,  room  43,  7:30  pm. 


tbdxs4at.  irovxicnB  s 
Free  fUm  theaiter:  'The  Sky  Is  Falling" 
and  •■The  Search  for  the  Tunguska  Meteor- 
ite." For  description  see  November  1  listing 
Miiseum  of  History  and  Technology  Audl- 
torlui9. 13  noon. 

liunchecm  talks:  "An  American  Impres- 
stonlst."  by  Adelyn  D.  Breeskln.  consultant. 
National  CoUecUto  ot  Pine  Arts.  Museum 
of  History  and  TBchnology,  first  floor,  recep- 
Uon  suite,  12:00-2:00  pjn.  By  subscription 
only.  For  informMtion  call  381-5157. 

Entomological  Society  of  Washington, 
meeting.  Museuid  of  Natural  Hlstm?  room 
43, 8:00pjn.  1 

BATUS^AT,  NOVEMBES  « 

What  Is  a  reptUe?  Talks  and  tours  at  the 
National  Zoological  Park  for  members  of 
the  Smithsonian  Associates,  ages  4  through 
7.  By  reservation  .only.  For  information  call 
381-5157.  I 

Creative  puppetry:  "The  Pled  Piper  of 
Hamelln."  talk,  and  demonstrations  by 
Rod  Young.  For  members  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Associates,  ages  8  to  14.  Museum  of 
Natural  History  auditorium.  3:30  p.m.  B| 
reservation  only.  For  information  call  381- 
5157.  1 

StTMSMr,    KOVXXBKS    S 

Field  trip:  RocK  collecting. — Conducted  by 
John  White,  Department  of  Mineral  Sciences. 
For  members  of  the  Smithsonian  Associates. 
By  reservation  only.  For  information  call 
381-5157.  I 

MONDkr,  MOVXMBDl  S 

Sales  exbibltloa  of  Eskimo  art.  Rotunds, 
Arts  and  Industries  Building.  Informal  re- 
ception for  members  of  the  Smithsonian  As- 
socUtes,  8:00-10:00  pjn.  Members  will  re- 
ceive a  10%  discount  on  purchases.  Through 
November  26. 

toesdSt,  Novncsn  t 
Luncheon   talkj    "An   American   Impres- 
sionist." For  information,  see  November  3 
listing. 

Mike  Seeger:  "Traditional  American 
Folk  Music  and  Styles."  Museum  of  Natural 
History  audltortuib,  8:80  pjn.  For  members 
of  the  SmithsonUm  Associates. 

"The  Artistic  Program  of  AJanta,"  Illus- 
trated lecture  by  prof.  Walter  M.  Spink,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Freer  Gallery  of 
Art  auditorium,  at  12th  Street  and  Jefferson 
Drive,  S.W..  8:30  pin. 

WZDNX8DAT.  MOVElfBXB  8.  TBKOUGB 
SATUBOAT,   NOVXICBXB    11 

"The  Achievements  of  Andean  Civiliza- 
tion." The  emergeace  and  destruction  of  the 
Inca  State.  Seminar  by  Dr.  John  J.  Murra. 
Sponsored  by  tha  SmlthsorUsn  Associates. 
For  information  ^11  381-5157. 

wzdnzsqIat.  novxmbxk  s 

Free  film  theateij,  "Toccata  for  Toy  Trains." 
TraveUng  across  Ughways,  tlirough  viUages 
and  past  railroad  Stations,  tlie  toy  trains  In 
this  visually  exciting  film  production  by 
Charles  Eames  begtn  to  tueume  life-like  pro- 
portions. "Discover  America."  A  Joumej 
from  many  historical  places  of  East  Coast 
America  through  jparts  of  the  South  and 
Midwest  out  to  the  Far  West  and  to  the 
beauties  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Introduc- 
tion by  Paul  E.  Qarber,  Assistant  Director, 
Smithsonian  National  Air  and  Space  Muse- 
um; 2  pjn.  in  th4  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology  audltctixim;  and  8  p.m.  In  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  auditorium. 

THt7KS&4|T,    NOVKICBZB    9 

Free  film  theater;  "Toccata  for  Toy  Trains" 
and  "Discover  AmSrlca."  For  description  see 
Ifovember  8  listing.  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology,  12  nooti. 

Luncheon  talk:  "tAn  American  Impression- 
ist." For  details^  s4e  November  2  listing. 

International  Aznateur  Boat  BiUldlng  So- 
ciety meeting,  lecfure.  Museum  of  Natursl 
History,  room  43. 8  joo  pjn.  For  further  infor- 
mation, caU  John  Clark  38tS613. 


SATUSSAT.   MOVKKBBS    11 

•Ofniat  Is  a  bird?"  Talks  and  tours  of  the 
Uttlonal  Zoological  Park  for  members  of  the 
gniltbsonlan  Associates,  ages  4  through  7.  By 
ffiervation  only.  For  information  oall  381- 
ttST. 

Art  tour  to  Charlottesville,  conducted  by 
IX>asld  R.  McClelland,  Associate  Curator, 
Hstlonal  Collection  of  Fine  Arts.  Sponsored 
by  the  Smithsonian  Associates.  For  informa- 
tloK  call  381-5157. 

SUNDAY,    MOVXMBEX    12 

field  trip:  Industrial  archeology.  Con- 
ducted by  Robert  M.  Vogel,  Division  of 
Hachsnlcal  and  Civil  Engineering.  For  mem- 
ben  of  the  .Smithsonian  Associates.  By  reser- 
fgtion  only.  For  information  call  381-5157. 

Field  trip:  Fossil  hunt.  Conducted  by  Erie 
Ksuflmsn,  Department  of  Paleobiology.  Fcv 
members  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Associates.  By 
reservation  only.  For  information  call  381- 
S1S7. 

MONDAT,    NOVXMBES    13 

'The  Development  of  Botanical  Science  in 
Indonesia,"  lectiu'e  by  Dr.  Achmad  Jahja 
Kostermans,  Herbarium  Bogoriense,  Bogor, 
Indonesia.  Botany  Seminar.  Museum  of  Na- 
tural History,  room  W531,  6:00  pjn. 

Appalachian  Trail  Club,  meeting.  Museum 
d Natui-al  History  Auditorium,  8 :00  p  Jn. 

TUKSDAT,  NOVEMBEB   14 

Luncheon  talk:  "An  American  Impres- 
sionist." For  details  see  November  2  listing. 

The  Baroque  Players  of  New  York,  lecture- 
discussion.  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology auditorium.  2:00  pjn.  No  tickets 
necessary. 

"Wings  of  the  Wild,"  film-lecture  by  Alvah 
W.  Sanborn.  Sp>onsored  by  the  Audubon 
Ksturallst  Society.  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory auditorium,  6:16  and  8:30  pjn. 

Behind-the-scenes  tour  of  the  Paleobiology 
Laboratories  and  Informal  reception.  One- 
hour  tours  beginning  every  IS  minutes,  7:00- 
8:00  p.m.  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Con- 
stltntlon  Avenue  lobby.  For  members  of  the 
Smithsonian  Associates  only. 

The  Baroque  Players  of  New  York,  concert. 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology  audl- 
tortxim,  8:30  pjn.  No  tickets  necessary. 

WEONXSOAT,    NOVXMBXB     IS 

Free  film  theater:  "The  Mystery  of  Stone- 
hoige."  The  answers  to:  "What  is  It?"  and 
"Why  was  It  built?"  are  many  and  diverse. 
Dr.  Hawkins'  theory  that  this  prehistoric 
monument  was  built  as  an  observatory  and 
ss  a  computer  is  dramatically  recreated.  In- 
troduction by  Qerald  S.  Hawkins,  Astrono- 
mer, Smithsonian  Astrophyslcal  Observatory. 
Uuseum  of  Natural  History  auditorium,  8:00 
pjn. 

THUaSOAT,   NOVEUBXR  19 

National  Capital  Shell  Club,  lecture.  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  room  43,  8:00  pjn. 
Tor  further  information,  caU  Mrs.  Walter 
Carpenter  273-4402. 

United  States  Air  Force  String  Quartet, 
concert.  Musevm  of  Natural  History  audi- 
torium, 8:30  pjn.  Ffec  OJid  open  to  the  pub- 
Bc.  No  tickets  required. 

ramAT,  novxmbxs  it 

•The  Original  Comic  Art,"  exhibition.  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology,  third  floor, 
Qr^ihlc  Arts  Salon.  Through  mid-December. 

"Intelligent  Life  in  the  Universe,"  lecture 
by  Dr.  Carl  Sagan,  Smithsonian  Astrophysl- 
cal Observatory,  8:30  pjn.  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  auditorium.  For  members  of  the 
Knltlisonlan  Associates. 

SATUXSAT,   NOVZKBOl    IS 

Psintings  of  UJ3.  and  European  space- 
cntx^  exhibition.  The  paintings  were  com- 
■J"*oned  by  TRW  Corporation,  sponsors  of 
«•  exhibit.  Arts  and  Industries  Building. 
**o^>«ce  Art  Gallery.  Through  December. 
^t  tour  to  Philadelphia,  conducted  by 
|™«yn  D.  Breeskln.  Consultant,  National 
**u«Jtlon  of  Pine  Arts.  Sponsored  by  the 


Smithsonian  AsBOclates.  For  inforination  oaU 
381-5157. 

"What  is  a  Mammal?"  Talks  and  tours  at 
tile  National  Zoological  Park.  For  members 
of  the  Smithsonian  Associates,  ages  4  through 
7.  By  reservation  only.  For  information  call 
381-5157. 

Ctialk  talk,  by  Robert  O.  Baldwin,  creator 
of  "Freddy,"  abd  reception.  For  members  of 
the  Smithsonian  Associates,  ages  8  to  14. 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology  audito- 
rlimi,  2  pjn.  By  reservation  only.  For  infor- 
mation call  381-5157. 

Moin>AT,MovncBEs  so 

"Art  in  Our  Cities,"  lecture  by  Constan- 
Unos  A.  Doxladts,  City  Planner.  Museum  of 
Natural  History  auditorium,  8:30  pjn.  For 
meml>ers  of  the  SmiUisonlan  Associates. 

TUZSOAT,  MOVEMBEB   21 

"Estuaries  and  People,"  Illustrated  lectiire 
by  Dr.  Cronln.  Director  of  the  Natural  Be- 
Eources  Institute  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
■  land.  Sponsored  by  the  National  Parks  Asso- 
ciation. Museum  of  Natural  History  audi- 
torium, 8  p.m. 

WEONESDAT,   NOVEMBER  22 

"Puluwat:  A  Seafaring  Culture,"  illus- 
trated lecture  by  Thomas  Gladwin.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Washington.  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology auditorium,  8:15  p.m. 

"The  Graphic  Art  of  Mary  Cassatt,"  art 
exhibition.  83  prints,  watercolors  and  draw- 
ings— a  seldom  shown  aspect  of  her  talent. 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  foyer  gallery. 
Through  January  7. 

Free  FUm  Theater:  "Canon."  A  clever 
visual  presentation  of  this  musical  principle. 
"Stravinsky."  The  active  Ule  and  warm  per- 
sonality of  this  great  musician — bis  compo- 
sitions and  his  contributions  to  the  music 
world.  Introduction  by  Helen  B.  Hollls, 
Smithsonian  Division  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments; 2  p.m.  in  the  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology  auditorium;  and  8  pjn.  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  auditorium. 

National  Photographic  Society,  meeting. 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  room  43,  8  pjn. 

rxmAT,   NOVEMBEB  24 

"Journey  to  the  Planets."  Planetarium  pro- 
gram for  members  of  the  Smithsonian  Asso- 
ciates, ages  8  to  14.  Rock  Creek  Nature  Cen- 
ter, 10  ajn.  By  reservation  only.  For  infor- 
mation call  381-5157. 

MONDAY.    NOVEMBER    27 

"Gardens  for  People  and  Wildlife,"  lecture 
by  the  Honorable  Gilbert  Gude,  Congressman 
from  Maryland.  Sponsored  by  the  Audulx>n 
Naturalist  Society.  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, room  43,  8  p.m. 

WXDNKSOAT,    NOVEMBER    29 

Free  film  theater:  "Jet  Propelled."  The 
story  of  Jet  flight  and  of  Frank  Whittie's 
pioneer  work  in  this  field  as  shown  tbrotigh 
historic  footage  which  Includes  shots  of  the 
world's  first  Jet-powered  plane  the  the  first 
use  of  Jets  in  combat.  Introduction  by  Robert 
B.  Meyer,  Jr.,  Curator,  Smithsonian  Aero 
Propulsion  Division,  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum;  2  p.m.  in  the  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology  audltoriiun;  and  8  pjn.  in 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  auditorium. 

TBTTRSDAT,    MOVSMBXa    30 

"Three  Centuries  of  Peruvian  Silver."  An 
exhibition  of  objects  from  tbe  viceroyalty 
through  early  Independence.  Sponsored  by 
the  Peruvian  Embassy  in  Washington.  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology,  first  floor, 
special  exhibition  area.  Through  January. 

Free  film  theater:  "Jet  Propelled."  For  de- 
scriptions, see  November  29  listing.  Museum 
of  History  and  Teclinology  auditorium,  12 
noon. 

ooNTiNUiNo  KxamrrioNs 

William  Zorach:  1887-1066,  exhibition.  In- 
cludes 48  waterodlors,  drawings,  and  sculp- 
tures. Museum  of  Natural  History,  foyer  gal- 
lery. Through  November  5. 


Pastimes  of  the  PresldentB,  exhibition. 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology,  tlilrd 
fioor  gallery.  Through  November  IS. 

Early  American  Dentistry,  exhibition.  Col- 
lection on  loan  from  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Sxirgery,  Dental  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland.  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology,  first  floor,  HaU  of  OCedlcal 
Sciences.  Through  November. 

George  Caleb  Bingham:  1811-1870,  art  ex- 
hibition. Includes  36  oil  paintings,  and  25  re- 
lated drawings.  Last  National  Collection  of 
Pine  Arts  show  to  be  bung  in  tbe  Art  Hall 
Gallery.  Museum  of  Natural  History,  art  halL 
Through  January  1. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Lindbergh.  Exhibitions  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  AdmlnistraUon  and  En- 
vironmental Science  Service  Administration 
wtiich  were  extilblted  at  the  Paris- Air  Shcrw 
earlier  this  year.  Arts  and  Industries  Build- 
ing. Through  mid-January. 

Computer  exhibit.  Tracing  the  history  of 
modem  computing.  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology,  first  floor.  Hall  of  Physical 
Sciences.  Through  February. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell,  exhibition.  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology,  first  fioor. 
Hall  of  Electricity.  Through  July  1968. 

IBM  Project  Germlni,  exhibition  on  Gemini 
featuring  onboard  computer  operations. 
Visitor  participation  in  controlling  func- 
tion of  computer  in  simulated  rendezvous 
and  re-entry  operations.  Gemini  IV  space- 
craft, walk-ln-space  umbilical  and  maneu- 
vering device  also  on  display.  Air  and  Space 
BuUding.  Permanent  Exhibit. 

Fairchlld  Scan-A-Graver,  exhibition.  First 
electronic  halftone  engraving  mactdne.  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology,  tliird  floor. 
Graphic  Arts  Hall.  Permanent  Exhibit. 

HaU  of  Cultures  of  Africa  and  Asia,  ex- 
tilbltlon.  Museum  of  Natural  History,  first 
fioor.  PervuiTient  Exhibit. 

Dial-a-Museum :  By  dlaltng  737-8811, 
prospective  visitors  can  get  the  latest  in- 
formation, revised  dally,  on  what  is  being 
shown  in  the  museums,  where  it  is  being 
shown,  and  how  long  it  will  l>e  on  display. 
The  recorded  report  is  prepared  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Office  of  Public  Affairs. 

Dlal-a-Satellite:  For  precise  time  and  exact 
locations  of  satelUte  passages  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  and  other  astronomical  data,  dial 
737-8858.  An  up-to-date  report  Is  prepared 
dally  by  the  Smithsonian  Astrophyslcal  Ob- 
servatory. 

MUSEUM    HOtTRS 

Museum  hours:  9  ajn.  to  4:30  pjn.  dally. 

Food  service  in  the  Museum  of  History  and 
Teclinology. 

Cafeteria  hours:  PubUc,  11  ajn.  to  3:30 
pjn.,  7  days;  staff,  9:30  ajn.  to  4:00  pjn..  5 
days. 

Snack-counter  hours:  8  ajn   to  4:00  pjn 
7  days. 

Material  for  the  December  Calendar  must 
be  submitted  by  November  8.  Fbr  further 
information,  call  Smithsonian  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  381-3911,  or  Government  Cods 
144-^911. 

For  a  Calendar  of  Events  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  which  is  separately  adminis- 
tered, please  write  to  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, National  Gallery  of  Art,  6th  Street  and 
Constitution  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
aoees,  or  can  737-4215. 


Heavy  Hand  of  Ctimt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TKNNXSS^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Thursday.  November  2,  1997 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  John- 
son City,  Term.,  Press-Chronicle  recently 
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carried  an  editorial  on  America's  ever- 
cllmblng  crime  rate. 

Quoting  from  an  address  by  Rich  L. 
Oelb,  president  of  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  tbe 
editorial  points  out  the  effect  of  crime 
on  business  and  individuals. 

I  wouid  like  to  call  this  very  worth- 
while editorial  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagiies  and  the  readers  of  the  Rec- 
ord: 

HxAVT  Hand  or  Cum       , 


Clikafo   Tribane 


Pace  Ad  Tells  Gl't: 
"We  Back  Yoa" 


HON. 


America's  soaring  crime  rate.  In  addition 
to  being  a  threat  to  individual  and  collec- 
tive security,  has  some  very  serious  side  ef- 
fects. And  these  are  costly. 

In  an  address  before  the  International  As- 
sociation of  PoUce  Chiefs.  Rich.  L.  Gelb, 
president  of  Bristol-Myers  Co..  dealt  with  the 
heavy  hand  crime  lays  on  the  ledger  sheets 
of  business  and  the  tax  bills  of  individuals. 
Most  of  us  are  Inclined  to  think  crime  does 
not  affect  us  unless  we  are  its  direct  vlc- 
fnia — that  is,  unless  an  offense  Is  committed 
against  us. 

Some  portions  of  Mr.  Oelb's  address,  there- 
fore, deserve  close  attention: 

"Today  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  Ameri- 
can business  Is  facing  up  to  the  reality  that 
crime  Is  not  Just  something  in  the  movies 
or  on  TV,  but  rather  it  is  a  fact  of  life  which 
vitally  affects  American  business  In  several 
ways. 

"High  crime  rates  mean  high  taxes.  Our 
crime  control  system  now  costs  $4  billion  a 
year.  That  figure  ...  is  equal  to  roughly  6% 
of  the  total  corporate  profits  of  all  U.S  busi- 
ness in  1066. 

>  "High  crime  rates  mean  higher  prices.  All 
of  you  are  aware  of  the  Impact  organized 
crime  has  on  any  business  which  It  controls. 
Por  the  first  time  the  pubUc  is  becoming 
aware  that  .  .  . 

"Crime  reduces  our  market.  Fear  of  crime 
causes  people  to  sUy  at  home  ...  43%  of 
the  people  In  some  areas  of  this  country  stay 
off  the  streets  after  dark.  They  are  afraid. 
Thus  shopping  Is  curtailed;  the  business- 
man loses. 

"Crime  Inhibits  or  alters  the  pattern  of 
business  expansion.  RecenUy,  Eastern  Air- 
lines announced  it  expected  to  move  a  large 
unit  to  New  Jersey.  It  would  have  expanded 
In  New  York,  but  its  women  employes  were 
afraid  to  walk  through  the  streets  at  night. 
"Crime  can  mean  the  difference  between 
a  profit  and  a  loss.  The  Fireman's  Insurance 
Co.  stated  that  30%  of  all  btulness  failures 
was  due  to  theft  by  the  employes  of  those 
ccxnpanles.  This  Is  a  staggering  figure  .  .  . 
During  this  past  year,  a  branch  bank  outside 
our  naUon'a  capital  closed  its  doors  be- 
cause of  five  armed  robberies  and  a  burglary 
In  its  1 8-month  existence.  Insurance  rates 
for  the  bank  were  so  high  that  it  had  to  take 
a  ys.OOO  deductible  clause.  The  bank  officials 
stated  clients  were  afraid  to  use  the  bank. 

"Finally  .  .  .  the  businessman  personally, 
as  a  citizen,  deplores  crime.  He  often  lives 
and  certainly  works  in  the  city.  What  does 
It  avail  him— or  anyone,  in  fact — to  build  a 
career  and  an  income  if  he  must  live  in  fear 
of  becoming  a  crime  victim?  Money  Is  no 
good  If  you  live  In  a  Jungle  .  .  . 

"The  businessman,  in  my  Judgment,  should 
become  a  stronger  force  In  crime  control  than 
ne  has  been.  After  all,  we  heavily  depend 
upon  the  poUce.  The  poUce  have  a  right 
to  expect  something  of  us— a  kind  of  partner- 
ship to  help  reduce  crime. 

"Every  aodal  and  health  prSblem  In  the 
country  Is  dealt  with  by  professional  work- 
ers. But  there  are  some  agencies — hospitals 
health  agendea,  social  agencies  and  the 
Uke — ^whlcb  rely  on  volunteers.  Some 
agencies  could  not  work  without  them.  Law 
enfcvcement,  as  well  as  the  criminal  Justtee 
system,  ham  yet  to  reach  out  to  Involve  the 
volimteer  in  crime  control  efforts  .  .  ." 


8PEEXJH 
or 


JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcBiaAM- 
IN  THE  HCJUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  1, 1967 
Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNGRBssioNAL  RECORD  an 
ad  appearing  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
Friday.  Octdber  20.  1967.  and  an  article 
appearing  in  the  same  paper  setting  forth 
how  a  group  of  Americans  imder  the 
leadership  of  radio  staUon  WON  pur- 
chased the  full  page  ad  in  that  newspaper 
to  indicate  support  of  our  nne  young  men 
serving  this  Katlon  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  South  Vietnam. 

I  think  that,  in  this  time  of  demon- 
strations by  loud,  unruly,  imwashed 
crowds,  a  strong  evidence  of  support  by 
a  group  of  Americans  for  our  young  men 
merits  the  w  dest  possible  attention  and 
circulation. 

The  article  and  advertisement  follow: 
Tribxjtne  Pagb  Vd  TxtLs  OIs:  "Wx  Back  Yoir" 
(^y  Clay  Oowran) 
Today.  24  b^urs  before  protest  groups  in 
various  parts  t>t  the  nation  are  expected  to 
stage  demonstrations  In  Washington  against 
American  action  In  Viet  Nam,  an  unusual 
full-page  ad  appears  in  the  Tribune. 

Placed  in  the  newspaper  by  Wally  Phlllipe 
of  W-G-N  radlfc  and  more  than  3,500  citizens 
of  Chicago  and  the  midwest  who  contributed 
doUars  to  pay  for  It,  It  Is  an  open  letter  to 
American  serviee  men  In  Viet  Nam  from  what 
the  advertisement  calls  "the  Silent  Bullions 
back  home  in  America." 

"What  we're  doing  In  this  letter  is  simple." 
PhUlips  said  yeeterday.  "We  who  took  the  ad 
are  telling  our  men  in  Viet  Nam,  on  behalf  of 
imtold  millions  of  Americans  who  have  no 
way  of  making  their  sentiments  heard,  that 
we  do  not  agref  with  the  protesters,  that  we 
are  behind  our  men  and  their  action  in  Viet 
Nam  100  per  ce  it." 

mah,  rr  to  oi's 

PhUllps  explained  it  Is  hoped  that  readMs 
of  the  sd  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
would  tear  out  the  page  and  air  mall  It  to 
men  they  knov  serving  In  Viet  Nam  "to 
show  them  there  Is  more  than  one  kind  of 
demonstration  j^lng  on  in  America." 

"This  ad,  and  the  mailing  of  it  to  our 
flghUng  men,  is  a  demonstration  on  its  own — 
a  demonstratla  i  of  ova  faith  In  our  country 
and  of  our  sufport  for  the  men  defending 
Its  way  of  lUe,"  Phillips  said. 

The  ad  todajj  is,  in  a  way,  a  result  of  an- 
other full-page  ad  Phillips  and  a  contribut- 
ing army  of  his  listeners  took  last  July  14 
In  the  London  times  to  announce  to  Britons 
tlxat  they  and  milUons  of  other  Americans 
support  United  States  action  In  Viet  Nam. 
That  ad  was  an  answer  to  another,  earUer 
advertUement  tn  the  Times,  signed  by  70 
Americans,  whleh  had  branded  our  military 
Intervention  in  Viet  Nam  "shamefiil." 

THOtTSAMSS  LKTr  OVXB 

So  many  W-O-N  listeners  <x>ntrlbuted  to 
buy  that  advertisement  that  several  thou- 
sand dollars  was  left  over.  The  mtmey,  with 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  fans,  went 
to  buy  the  new  ad. 

Tliere  is  another  story  about  today's  ad 
too.  Tbe  text  tea  the  open  lettir  was  written 
by  a  veteran  Chdcago  advertising  m^w   Wal- 
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A  Long  OvxRDt^  LrrrKB  to  U.S.  Servicemw 
m  Vietnam-^Prom  thx  Sileiit  Miluo» 
Back  Hoke  rtr  Amkrica 
Today  must  Ue  a  sad  day  In  Viet  Nam— 
Because  todai,  we  are  ashamed  to  admit 
some  of  your  o*n  countrymen  are  marching 
on  Washington.  ^^ 

The  marcherJ'  sponsoring  group  has  an- 
nounced: 

"We  wUl  shiit  down  the  Pentagon  Wc 
will  fiU  the  htllways  and  block  the  en- 
trances.  Thousands  of  people  wlU  disrupt 
.  the  center  of  the  American  war  machine." 
It  must  be  a  jllttle  dlscomfcH-tlng  for  yon 
feUows  ducklngi  sniper  bullets  in  the  rice 
paddles  to  learn  that  some  of  your  'feUow 
Americans"  are  Itrylng  to  foul  things  ub  at 
your  headqtiarters. 

You   must   wonder  What  the   folks  back 
home  really  think. 

This  letter  la  {to  l^t  you  know  that  mott 
of  us  are  with  you — 100%. 

We  want  you]  to  know  that  you  are  not 
the  forgotten  mefi. 
You  are  in  our  Ithoughts  every  day. 
You  may  not  realize  this,  because  normaUj 
we  don't  spout  our  feelings.  In  fact  we  are 
typical  of  the  Silent  Millions  of  non-demon- 
strators— those  who  back  you  with  quiet 
concern  and  prayerful  pride.  We  are  pain- 
fully  aware  of  the  personal  sacrifices  you  an 
making  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 

For  a  long  time  we've  been  meaning  to 
write  to  you — fcut  havent.  Finally  thte 
march  on  Washington  did  It.  We've  decWed 
we  could  no  longer  remain  silently  on  th* 
sidelines.  [ 

Those  who  are  marching  In  protest,  those 
who  desecrate  out  flag,  those  who  burn  draft 
cards — all  make  a^lot  of  noise.  They  also  make 
the  headlines.  An|d  they  present  to  the  world 
a  distorted  pictitre  of  America.  But,  thank 
God,  they  are  nht  typical. 

At  best,  they  lare  a  misguided  minority 
whom  we'll  Just  have  to  ask  you  to  defend 
along  with  the  |rest  of  us.  Granted,  the 
motives  of  somel  of  these  people  may  be 
pure.  But  they  seem  to  think  they  have  s 
unique  right  to  protest  in  any  way  they  take 
a  notion — with  jfatnt  respect  for  fellow 
citizens  or  servl^men,  for  their  country'! 
laws,  for  their  elected  authoriUes,  or  even 
for  others'  opinions. 

There  is  room  for  honest  differences  and 
doubts,  but  whet  demonstrations  stir  up 
sabotage,  vandalism,  and  violence  parading 
under  the  banner  of  rightful  dissent,  they 
threaten  to  tear  pur  co\intry  apart. 

These  protestert  act  as  if  they're  the  only 
ones  who  possess  any  morality.  But  we  all 
have  a  oonsclencH.  And  it  might  not  be  too 
surprising  to  find!  that  some  of  us  ordinary 
guys  have  even  a  lltle  more  conscience  than 
some  ot  the  sign  hearers. 
Let's  face  It:  nobody  we  Icnow  wants  war. 
Everybody  we  know  hates  war. 
Everybody  we  Know  wishes  this  war  were 
over. 

Everybody  we  ]:now  wants  you  home  m 
•oon  as  possible. 

of  one  person  who  enjoyi 
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We  can't  think 
war. 

We  don't. 

Our  friends  donft 

Obviously,  the  p^testers  don't. 

You  don't  thatte  for  sure.  Yet — some  of 
these  people  caU  you  namee  like  "murderen" 
and  "hired  kuiers,**  Implying  that  you're  hav- 
ing a  sadistic  field  (lay. 

Government  oflMUOs  dont  enjoy  war  eitbar. 


go  It's  ridiculous  for  anyone  to  chant  v«l- 
MTltiee  Uke:  "Hey,  hey,  liBJ — how  many  kids 
Sd  you  kill  todayr* 

But  there's  one  thing  that  all  of  ue  do 
snjoy. 

That's  the  freedom  of  tbe  most  fortunate 
land  in  the  world.  It  is  a  historic  privilege 
to  be  a  free  citizen  of  America.  This  freedom 
li  part  of  the  heritage  we  cherish  and  for 
vbich  we  have  and  always  wUI  pay  any  price, 
including  our  lives. 

Despite  oxa  country's  admitted  shortcom- 
ings, most  of  us  appreciate  the  opportunity 
c(  living  here.  Most  of  us  wouldn't  trade 
plsces — or  systems — with  the  people  of  any 
other  coimtry. 

Most  of  us  are  grateful  to  the  brave  men 
of  other  generations  who  have  fought  and 
tied  to  preserve  this  priceless  freedom. 

Most  of  us  today  are  humbly  indebted  to 
you  and  to  our  sons  and  brothers  and  h\u- 
bsnds  and  fathers  who  are  fighting — and 
dying — in  Viet  Nam  for  freedom.  And  for  us. 

Tes,  the  majority  of  Americans  love  Amer- 
ica and  the  American  way. 

Even  the  protesters  enjoy  their  unearned 
tieedom — although  they  might  not  admit 
It  They're  too  busy  shouting  about  the  vir- 
tues of  "the  other  side." 

But  no  one  knows  better  than  you  about 
"the  other  side." 

7ott  know — and  we  do,  too — that  intema- 
ttenal  communism  is  determined  to  obliterate 
us  and  enslave  the  world.  Communism  must 
be  contained.  This  is  vital  to  our  world,  our 
Uvea,  our  future,  and  our  children. 

You  know — and  we  do,  too — that  Hanoi's 
Wind  hunger  for  the  subjugation  of  the  free 
people  of  Viet  Nam  has  made  peace  nego- 
tiations impossible  to  date,  even  with  several 
bombing  pauses. 

rou  know — and  we  do,  too — that  "the 
Other  side"  has  deliberately  tuwmM»inat^>tl  and 
tortured  many,  many  more  innocent  civilians 
In  the  South  than  our  air  raids  have  accl- 
dMitly  killed  near  mlUtary  targets  In  the 
North. 

Tott  know — and  we  do,  too — that  if  you 
«Ml  your  companions  were  to  leave  Viet  Nam 
today,  the  iron  hand  of  communism  would 
clamp  down  tomorrow.  And  South  Viet  Nam 
would  become  another  East  Germany — an- 
other cowed  Cuba. 

You  know — and  we  do,  too — that  your 
presence  In  South  Viet  Nam  is  a  guarantee 
to  freedom-loving  people  everywhere  that 
they  wUl  not  be  forsaken.  And  so  a  remark- 
able number  of  you  have  voluntarily  re- 
enlisted  to  return  to  Viet  Nam. 

7ott  know — and  we  do,  too — that  a  strong 
•tand  In  Viet  Nam  by  the  champions  of  hu- 
man rights  reduces  the  chances  of  a  larger 
war.  And  it  is  holding  off  communist  take- 
overs of  other  nations  In  southeast  Asia. 

You  know — and  we  do,  too— that  appease- 
ment has  never  worked  and  never  wUl. 

We  hope  that  all  who  read  this  letter  over 
liere  and  feel  the  way  we  feel  will  do  three 
things: 

1.  We  hope  theyll  tear  out  this  page- 
end  airmail  it  to  you,  maybe  with  a  letter 
of  their  own — ^to  give  you  a  bit  of  moral  en- 
couragement. 

a.  We  hope  they'll  write  letters— and  ex- 
press their  points  of  view  to  their  Govern- 
ment officials,  to  their  friends  and  relatives, 
snd  to  all  the  news  media. 

3.  We  hope  they'U  speak  up — and  quit 
■p<Hoglzlng  for  how  much  they  love  this 
«»«intry.  Get  off  the  defensive.  On  to  the 
iAnalve. 

We  believe  that  when  sound-thinking  peo- 
l*e  want  to  say  something,  they  should  My 
it.  When  they  want  to  do  eomethlnc  they 
ahooid  do  It. 

If  more  soUd  cttlaena  would  speak  out  to 
»•  prot«tora.  perhi^M  we  could  even  eat 
*"»  straight. 

We  believe  the  time  U  bare  for  tbe  voice 
OK  inponaible  patriotlam  to  be  hear<l. 

«)e  sooner  this  Is  done  and  tbe  sooner  we 


present  »  united  front,  tbe  sooner  you'll  be 
oomlag  bOBie  Irom  a  peaceful  Viet  Nam. 
In  bebaU  of  the  Silent  MUUons, 

WAU.T  Phillips  of  WON. 
(And  ovw  3500  citizens  of  Chicago  and 
the  Midwest  who  contributed  to  the 
cost  of  this  letter) . 


New  Refereace  Book  on  die  HaBfarUa 
RewolotioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  re- 
cently my  pleasure  to  be  visited  by  two 
distinguished  Hungarians,  Gen.  Lajos 
Veres  and  Mr.  Istvan  Gereben.  During 
their  visit  tiiey  presented  to  me  a  book 
which  Mr.  Oereben  helped  prepare.  "The 
Hungarian  Revolution  In  Perspective." 
This  book  is  a  collection  of  brief  state- 
ments made  by  world  leaders  during  and 
after  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1956, 
and  includes  a  series  of  detailed  studies 
of  the  economic,  historical,  social,  and 
political  conditions  and  traditions  which 
led  to  the  revolution. 

One  of  the  virtues  of  this  work  is  that 
it  does  not  dwell  upon  the  details  of  the 
revolution  or  the  infamous  tactics  which 
were  used  to  wrench  victory  from  the 
hands  of  the  valiant  freedom  fighters. 
Rather,  it  ooncentraj^s  on  placing  this 
event  in  its  proper  place  in  the  broad 
context  of  worid  history. 

The  first  segment  of  the  book  Is  com- 
prised of  capsule  opinions  of  many  world 
leaders  about  the  revolution.  Men  of 
such  divergent  views  and  positions  as 
former  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy, Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  Joseph 
Cardinal  Rltter.  Pope  Pius  XII,  Jean- 
Paul  Satre,  former  Premier  Niklta  Khru- 
shchev, and  Jomo  Kenyatta  are  quoted 
in  the  opening  pages  of  the  book.  Their 
conflicting,  competing,  and  complemen- 
tary views,  many  expressed  quite  some 
time  after  the  fact  of  the  revolutloiv 
form  a  most  interesting  mosaic. 

Premier  Khrushchev  views  the  revolu- 
tion and  Russian  intervention  in  it  as 
one  Socialist  country  coming  to  the  aid 
of  another  in  time  of  severe  need.  For- 
mer President  Dwight  Eisenhower  on 
the  other  hand  commented: 

The  terror  Imposed  on  Himgary  repudiates 
and  negates  almost  every  article  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights.  That  these  hu- 
man rights  have  been  so  flagrantly  repudi- 
ated is  cauae  for  worldwide  mourning. 

These  two  excerpts  are  typical  of  the 
views  which  are  juxtaposed  in  the  open- 
ing pages  of  this  volume. 

Following  this  introductory  material  is 
a  series  of  carefuUy  analytical  essays 
which  consider  how  the  events  of  October 
of  1956  fit  into  the  pattern  of  world  his- 
tory and  what  Impact  they  have  had  on 
the  subsequent  pattern  of  that  history.  I 
b^eve  that  the  casual  reader  of  this  book 
may  well  find  tbe  first  of  these  essays  to 
be  among  the  most  interesting. 


In  it  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  the 
widely  respected  European  chronologer. 
details  the  social  and  political  circum- 
stances before,  during,  and  after  World 
War  n  which  contributed  to  the  descent 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  over  Eastern  Europe. 
From  this  he  moves  to  a  consideration  of 
the  international  political  factors  which 
permitted  the  Soviet  Union  to  act  with 
impunity  in  reestablishing  a  Commimist 
government  in  Hungary. 

Hungarian  readers  or  those  persons 
with  a  particular  involvement  in  the 
revolution  and  its  consequences  may  be 
equally  fascinated  by  the  contribution  of 
Louis  Oogolak,  one  of  Europe's  pre- 
eminent authorities  on  Himgarian- 
Czech-Slovak  history.  His  work  care- 
fully recounts  Russian-Hungarian  rela- 
tions during  this  century,  particularly 
since  World  War  IL 

As  would  be  expected,  Madarlago. 
Gogolak,  and  the  other  authors  share  an 
obvious  bias  in  favor  of  the  freedom  fight- 
ers and  their  fellow  Hungarians.  How- 
ever, their  analyses  of  the  world  situation 
are  generally  acute  and  reflect  a  studied 
effort  to  separate  fact  from  opinion. 

Perhaps  because  some  time  passed  be- 
tween the  revolution  and  the  writing  at 
most  of  the  works  contained  in  this  vol- 
ume, this  effort  at  objectivity  is  surpris- 
ingly successful. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  take 
iliis  opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colle€igues  the  contrasts  between 
the  lives  of  my  two  distinglshed  gxiests. 
General  Veres  and  Mr.  Istvan  Gereben. 

These  two  men  represent  the  best  of 
Hungary's  pest  and  the  hope  of  its  fu- 
ture. 

General  Veres,  now  78  years  old  and 
living  in  England,  is  a  much-decorated 
soldier,  w^o  in  1944  was  designated  by 
tiien  head  of  state  Horthy  as  "homo 
regius" — ^his  successor  in  the  event 
Horthy  were  killed.  In  October  1944, 
Veres  was  captured  and  sentenced  to 
death  but  this  sentence  was  later  re- 
duced to  life  Imprisonment.  By  the  war's 
end  Veres  was  liberated  and  had  as- 
sumed a  prominent  role  in  the  imder- 
grroimd  opposition  to  Russian  rule. 

In  1947.  General  Veres  was  among 
several  hundred  members  of  the  under- 
ground who  were  sentenced  to  wriaon  for 
their  activities.  This  prison  sentence  was 
also  cut  short,  this  time  by  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters,  who  freed  him  during 
the  1956  revolution. 

It  is  the  heritage  left  by  such  out- 
standing Hungarians  as  General  Veres 
that  stimulates  and  motivates  such 
younger  men  as  Istvan  Gereben.  whom  I 
have  known  for  several  years.  Gereben,  a 
young  and  prominent  oceanographer  and 
geophysist,  is  now  an  American  citiaen 
who  left  his  native  Himgary  after  ae- 
tlvely  participating  in  the  1956  revolu- 
tion. He  continues  yto  work  tlrelesBly  to 
stimulate  American  concern  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  captive  peoples  ot 
Eastern  Europe. 

Since  arriving  in  Congress  I  have  been 
continually  concerned  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  understand  the  oppression 
which  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
must  endure.  Because  ot  this  eeDeem  X 
last  year  served  as  the  chatrsMm  ef  Ow 
Board  of  tbe  American  CMsens  Ccnzanlt- 
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tee  to  Ck>inmerate  the  10th  Anniversary 
of  the  Hungarian  Revolution.  This  con- 
cern now  prompts  me  to  commend  this 
book  to  my  colleagues.  I  am  sure  each  of 
you  would  find  it  to  be  a  highly  readable 
and  valuable  reference  work. 


President  Johasoa  Reaffirms  the  New 
Focas  OB  Opportmiity  for  Mezkaa 
AmericaBs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAUvouoA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  31,  1967 

tXr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  ^^airinjm  American  citizen  of  the 
United  States  was  again  the  focus  of 
opportunity  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

From  all  over  the  country,  representa- 
tives of  the  Mexican  American  commu- 
nity, independent  specialists,  and  gov- 
ernment officials  came  together  in  EI 
Paso.  Tex.,  to  discuss  proposed  solutions 
to  Mexican  American  problems. 

It  was  a  fitting  followup  to  the  new 
focus  on  opportunity  for  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans announced  by  President -Johnson 
some  mmths  ago. 

Indeed,  the  President  himself  came  to 
EI  Paso  to  tell  the  gathering  that  al- 
though much  had  been  accomplished  by 
Spanish-speaking  citizens  during  the  last 
three  decades,  more  had  to  be  done. 

He  pledged  the  aid  and  assistance  of 
Oovemment  in  achieving  those  ends. 

Hie  President  talked  about  progress 
being  made  in  Jobs,  health,  education, 
housing  and  civil  rights. 

He  talked  about  the  work  of  the  new 
Interagency  Committee  on  Mexican 
American  Affairs. 

And  he  cited  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
Mexican  Americans  who  had  received 
Job  training  during  the  last  3  years 
throughout  the  Southwest  and  West  with 
Oovemment  help. 

He  talked  of  the  2  million  children 
who  had  received  the  benefit  of  Project 
Headstart. 

And  he  pledged  continuing  efforts  to 
bring  the  Spanish-speaking  resident  of 
the  Southwest  up  to  the  level  of  first- 
class  citizenship. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  of  President 
Jobnsaa  made  at  the  Mexican  American 
Conference  in  EI  Paso,  Tex.,  this  past 
weekend: 

Rkmabkw  or  TBK  Pkssidknt  to  thx  Mexican- 
Amxsicak  Contkrkncz,  El  Paso,  Tkx. 

Mr.  Prealdent  and  Mn.  Diaz  Ordaz;  Ur. 
Fwelgn  lilnlster  and  Mrs.  OarrUIo  Flores; 
Oovemor  Connally;  dlstlnguMied  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House;  (Ustlngulshed 
Delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  Dr.  Qftrcla: 

I  am  here  on  a  mlaston  that  fills  me  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  and  with  de^  satis- 
faction. 

The  Chamlzal  Is  now  Mexican  territory. 
The  United  States  of  America  and  United 
States  of  Mexico  have  scdved  a  poUtieal  prob- 
lem of  more  than  100  years'  standing. 

So  the  fiesta  that  you  are  enjoying  serves 
adualpurpow: 


First,  to  celebfate  the  Ohunlzal,  and 

Second,  to  concentrate  oar  attention  on 
the  achievement,  and  the  concerns,  of  Amer- 
ica's Mezlc&n-Amerlcan  people. 

This  Is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  the  Federal  CK>Temment  of  the  United 
States  has  sent  five  of  Its  top  Cabinet  officers 
across  the  land  to  search  for  new  ways  to 
fulfill  the  fundamental  hopes  of  Spanlah- 
speaklng  Americans — hopes  and  yearnings 
that  they  have  ifor  good  education  for  their 
children,  good  jobs  t(x  their  workers,  good 
wages,  good  health,  and  good  housing. 

This  is  not  much  to  ask,  but  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  In  order  to  get  It. 

This  Is  home  Country  for  me,  as  you  know. 

When  I  talk  with  you  about  the  problems 
and  the  potentials  of  the  Mezlcan-Amerloan, 
I  am  talking  about  people  I  have  knovni  all 
of  my  life  and  oare  about  deeply.  These  peo- 
ple are  proud  pAple.  They  are  people  who  are 
older  In  history  than  the  United  States  of 
America  itself. 

What  a  chadge  there  has  been  In  your 
Uvea — in  all  ov§  Uvea — since  I  was  a  poM' 
schoolteacher  id  a  Mexicsui-Amerlcan  school 
at  OotuUa,  Tex^s,  40  years  ago.  Most  people 
in  Texas  then — iMexlcan-Amerlcan  Included, 
lived  on  the  fafm  and  made  their  living  In 
the  fields.  ' 

Few  MexlcanJAmerlcans  had  moved  Into 
better  Jobs,  wBere  they  could  offer  their 
families  a  few  tt  the  comforts  of  life. 

There  has  b«en  a  good  deal  of  upward 
movement  dviritig  these  40  years.  It  Is  en- 
coiiraging,  but  it  is  not  enough. 

Tens  of  thoBsands  of  Spanish -speaking 
Americans  entered  professional  and  technical 
occupations  duting  this  period. 

They   becamaj  managers,    executives,   and 


proprietors. 

They  worked 
the  great  new 

But  for  too 
paid  too  lltUe 
the  hopes  of 
munlty. 

For  too  man: 
poor  remained 


key  employees  In  some  of 
Itistries  of  the  Southwest, 
lany  years  yovir  government 
keed  to  both  the  status  and 
Mexican-American   oom- 


years  Americans  who  were 
nvlslble. 

But  in  the  I960's,  we  decided  that  an  era 
of  neglect  must i come  to  an  end. 

^th  the  h^p  of  a  great  Congress,  we 
wrote  into  law  more  measures  to  train,  to 
educate,  to  heaj.  and  to  house  more  Ameri- 
cans than  had  ever  been  written  in  all  of 
our  history  bef<v«. 

We  were  abused,  criticized,  and  condemned, 
but  we  wrote  ^to  law  two  landmark  dvll 
rights  acts  to  Guarantee  that  no  American 
would  be  depnved  of  opport\inlty  by  the 
prejudice  of  other  Americans. 

We  did  all  of'  this  amidst  a  sea  of  contro- 
versy. That  wa^  to  be  expected.  So  far  as 
I  can  determine,  no  President  has  ever  done 
anything  that  Is  very  worthwhile  without 
controversy. 

And  I  would  tnuch  rather  be  controversial 
than  complacent — or  Just  critical.  You  will 
be  hearing  mode  about  that  In  the  days  to 
come.  ' 

The  effort  an|d  the  controversy  have  been 
worth  It.  For  ti$e  first  time,  we  had  the  tools 
to  work  with  Oach  minority  In  a  way  that 
met  its  particular  needs — that  provided  help, 
without  regimentation  or  conformity. 

For  the  Spatilsh-speaklng  citizen,  there 
was  a  "New  Fo«us  on  Opportunity." 

He  gained  a  powerful  voice  In  the  highest 
councils  of  government,  the  voice  of  a  dis- 
tinguished public  servant  who  sits  with  the 
Cabinet  conunvtee  and  gives  the  Mexican- 
American  community  of  our  Nation  able 
leadership — Vicente  T.  Xlmenee. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  observe,  from  fbe 
BaltlmcH'e  Sun  front  page  this  morning,  that 
the  distlngulsBed  Dr.  Hector  Oarda,  the 
first  Mexlcan-.^nerlcan  to  ever  sit  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations,  sat  In  the  United 
Nations  yesterday  and  made  a  speech  in 
Spanish  to  thafc  great  body. 

Yes,  we  have  found  programs  that  an- 
swered their  special  needs  In  language,  edu- 
cation and  ecQtiomlc  development. 


And  those  proframs  respected  the  rich 
and  unique  cultuttU  traditions. 

In  the  last  four  years,  your  Government 
has  trained  tens  of  thousands  of  Mexicao- 
AnMrlcans  tn  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and 
throue^iout  the  Southwest,  for  useful  and 
rewarding  Jobs,      i 

And  we  have  reached  down  into  the  small> 
est  town  and  the  largest  city  to  do  this. 

And  Just  as  fundamental  as  Jobs  Is  educs- 
tlon.  , 

In  four  years  wf  have  passed  36  landmark 
education  bills.  We  have  tripled  the  money 
Invested  in  these  programs  from  $4  bliUoo 
to  more  than  $12  billion  In  education  in 
this  ooimtry  In  the  last  three  years.  w« 
are  doing  three  times  as  much  today  si 
we  were  doing  three  years  ago. 

These  are  not  Just  statistics.  They  rep- 
resent children  b#lng  prepared  to  take  part 
in  America's  proaperlty  and  In  America's 
future. 

Let  me  tell  yoti  the  story  this  afternoon 
of  a  young  Mezlcfn-Amerlcan  named  Frank 
(Pancho)  Mansera  who  came  to  visit  ms 
the  other  day  In  the  White  House. 

Pancho  got  off  to  ajTOUgh  start  in  Ufa 
He  was  sickly.  His  parentt  were  poor.  When 
he  came  into  the  Head^Start  program,  he 
could  hardly  tallc  or  walk,  even  though  he 
was  five  years  old.  •• 

But  after  medical  treatment  and  the 
stimulus  of  people  who  cared  about  his  ed- 
ucation, Pancho  moved  ahead  like  the  wind. 
He  became  cheerful.  He  was  active,  alert, 
healthier.  He  waited  to  learn.  He  was  s 
bright  child.  He  jnst  needed  a  chance.  Head 
Start  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States^— through  tbe  Congress  of  the  United 
States — gave  him  that  start.  And  they  art 
going  to  give  other  children  that.  We  will  bs 
voting  to  give  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  children  that  when  we  pass  the  Poverty 
Program — I  hope  tn  the  next  few  days. 

There  are  mort  than  2  million  Pancho 
Manseras  who  have  gotten  a  new  educational 
head  start  already.  There  are  milllonE  more 
who  need  to.  j 

And  If  I  have  nay  way,  they  will  return  to 
this  ooxmtry  mu^  more  than  they  have  re- 
ceived. I 

We  are  moving  forward  to  set  up  addition- 
al community  hetdth  centers  for  needy  fam- 
ilies, i 

In  41  different  sections  in  our  country  now 
we  have  NelghboiQiood  Health  Centers  that 
we  didn't  have  Jfjst  a  few  months  ago.  But 
we  need  more  thad  41. 

We  are  ready  to  launch  other  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Centers  for  San  Luis,  Colorado 
and  Taoe  County,  New  Mexico.  It  could  help 
more  than  7,000  Spanish-speaking  citizens 
in  a  remote  area  that  has  only  two  doctor* 
and  limited  health  facilities. 

So  we  are  moving  forward.  Nobody  knows 
better  than  you  ijow  far  we  have  to  go. 

Nobody  can  knoiw,  who  has  not  experienced 
It,  what  it  is  like  ^  be  tiu-ned  away  at  a  per- 
sonnel office  beca^ise  you  have  a  strange  ac- 
cent. Nobody  kndws  from  the  outside  what 
It  Is  like  to  hav#  yoiu-  children  stumbUnf 
over  words  in  a  scboolbook,  because  a  teacher 
hasnt  taken  the  extra  time  to  help  them 
learn.  Nobody  can|  know,  but  those  who  have 
lived  It,  how  a  tnan  wonders  whether  he 
will  ever  l>reak  free  of  the  old  cycle  of  Just 
following  the  crops,  and  give  his  son  a  better 
chance. 

A  lesser  peopid  might  have  despaired.  A 
lessor  people  ml^t  have  given  up  a  long 
time  ago.  But  ydur  people  didn't  give  up. 
They  beUeved  they  were  fiUl-fledged  cltlseni 
of  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth,  even  if 
others  didn't  always  treat  them  as  such. 

It  Is  a  long  way  from  the  Ootulla  echod- 
bouse  to  where  I  Uve  now,  but  we  have  ms<ls 
progress  and  we  are  going  to  make  more. 

Today  their  tlnle  has  come.  With  the  help 
of  their  govemznent — ^but  far  more  Im- 
portantly, by  their  own  hard  work  and 
with  high  good  Ihumor — they  are  enterlnj 
Into  their  rightfiiU  heritage  as  Amerloam. 
They  are  contributing  to  their  country's  »••• 
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(are  here,  and  to  their  country's  security 

tbfoad. 

I  can  tell  you  thai  nothing  I  have  seen 
^ce  those  days  long  ago  when  I  left  that 
^t^groam  has  given  me  greater  happiness. 

I  hope  that  in  my  time  of  leadership  that 
I  have  helped  to  make  some  of  it  happen.  I 
know  that  in  the  time  that  remains,  I  am 
going  to  do  all  that  one  man  can  do  to  make 
the  promise  of  these  years  multiply  among 
tbe  Mexican-American  people.  And  you  can 
be  certain  of  that. 

In  the  last  13  months,  of  the  139  Nations 
tn  the  world,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  conferred  with  more  than  80  of 
ttte  Heads  of  State.  That  Is  a  record  since 
the  founding  of  this  Government. 

And  there  is  another  record — in  all  of 
those  more  than  80  meetings,  none  has  been 
M  pleasant,  as  successful,  or  as  fruitful  as 
thte  one  Just  concluded  with  the  distin- 
guished lesuler  of  Mexico. 

I  want  all  of  you  to  know  his  beautiful, 
gracious,  enlightened  wife,  Mrs.  Diaz  Ordaz, 
the  First  Lady  of  Mexico. 

And  Mrs.  Johnson. 

The  Senate  had  to  adjourn  today  because 
we  bad  the  Majority  Leader  and  most  of  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  on  the  plane — Sen- 
ators coming  down  here  with  us.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Members  of  the  Congress,  including  ail 
of  our  own  delegation — Members  of  the 
House  and  Senator  Yarborough — to  please 
stand  and  take  a  hand. 

I  want  to  ask  our  distinguished  Governor 
to  please  stand  and  take  a  hand — Governor 
Oonnally. 

Now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  pre- 
sent to  you  the  great  leader  of  a  great 
people,  a  statesman,  a  man  who  understands 
the  needs  of  not  only  his  own  people  but 
the  people  of  the  world,  a  man  who  is  pro- 
viding International  leadership — not  only  in 
this  hemisphere,  but  throughout  the  world — 
because  today  in  Afghanistan  and  Iran,  In 
India  and  Pakistan,  they  are  receiving  the 
blessings  of  the  laboratories  that  produced 
ttie  Mexican  wheat  under  the  leadership  of 
the  great  Nation  the  President  represents — 
th  Nation  of  Mexico.  In  the  years  to  come, 
you  will  find — not  only  In  this  hemisphere, 
but  throughout  other  lands — the  mark  of 
leadership  of  the  Mexican  people.  No  one 
will  contribute  more  than  His  Excellency, 
the  able,  the  cordial,  the  friendly  good  neigh- 
bor, Diaz  Odaz. 


Fonntaiahead  of  Conununiin  It  ia 
Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLORDA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  prone 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  communism  is 
our  real  enemy  and  that  the  fountain- 
head  of  communism  is  in  Russia.  Regard- 
less of  appearances,  Hanoi  Is  not  our  only 
enemy.  It  is  well  to  watch  what  the  So- 
viets will  do,  too.  This  is  pointed  out  very 
carefully  and  capably  in  an  article  by 
Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hlttle,  USMC,  re- 
ared, which  has  received  considerable 
note.  I  submit  It  for  reprinting  in  the 
RscoRo: 

Bonn  Arms  Buildup  Htts   Ominous  Nora 
(By  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hlttle  USMC  (ret.) ) 

Washington. — There  are  some  strange,  and 
ominous,  things  going  on  In  the  Soviet  Union 
these  days. 


While  Communist  First  Secretary  Leonid 
Breshnev  and  Premlw  Alexel  Kosygin  keep 
tAl'T'T'e  about  their  desire  for  peace,  their 
government  Is  doing  things  that  refiect  an 
opposite  policy. 

The  proceedings  and  decisions  of  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union,  underline  the  mili- 
tant trend  of  Russian  governmental  action. 

Unfortunately,  the  real  meaning  of  what 
the  Supreme  Soviet  did  in  rubber-stamping 
Kremlin  decisions  has  been  largely  overlooked 
in  the  United  States.  The  dominant  theme 
of  the  parliamentary  meeting  was  support  of 
Communist  aggression  internationally  and  a 
military  buildup  at  home. 

MILITANT    NOT* 

With  an  eye  to  domestic,  as  well  as  foreign 
reaction,  the  Kremlin  bosses  sugar-coated  the 
bigger  arms  outlay  vrlth  promises  of  Increased 
consume'  goods.  But  the  essence  of  the 
Soviet  action  was  distinctly  militant. 

Soviet  military  expenditures  are  being  in- 
creased, it  was  officially  announced,  by  about 
15  per  cent.  However,  this  Is  just  part  of  the 
story.  Longtime  observers  of  Kremlin  meth- 
ods say  there  is  a  big  difference  between  what 
the  Kremlin  says  It  is  spending  for  military 
purposes  and  what  It  actually  spends. 

This  is  because  vast  amounts  are  con- 
cealed under  costs  of  non-military  govern- 
mental projects.  Consequently,  say  the 
Kremlin  Watchers,  the  real  military  expendi- 
ture could  be  as  much  as  three  times  the 
officially   announced   budget. 

There  vras  a  distinctly  bellicose  tone  to 
the  official  Kremlin  explanation  for  the  up- 
ward zoom  In  defense  costs.  The  culprit,  as 
the  Communist  leadership  explained  It,  Is  the 
United  States.  It  is  UB.  "criminal  aggres- 
sion" in  Vietnam  that  is  largely  to  blame, 
according  to  the  Moscow  party  line. 

MOaX  HANOI  Am 

Consequently,  the  Kremlin  is  raising  mili- 
tary spending  to  send  more  weapons  and 
other  war  material  to  Ho  Chi  Minh,  premier 
of  North  Vietnam. 

This  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  should  make  It  clear  that 
the  Russian  leadership  openly  and  officially 
Is  a  partner  of  Ho  In  waging  war  against  us 
and  our  allies  in  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  the  boost  in  defense  ex- 
penditures, the  Soviet  Union  took  other  ac- 
tions demonstrating  the  increased  emphasis 
on  military  preparedness. 

The  1.517  delegates  to  the  Supreme  Soviet 
unanimously  endorsed  the  Kremlin  plan  for 
changes  In  the  draft  law.  The  new  law  calls 
for  compulsory  military  training  for  the  last 
two  years  of  high  school.  This  Includes  the 
assignment  of  military  officers  to  the  facul- 
ties of  all  high  schools. 

SERVICE    SEDUCED 

Another  aspect  of  the  Russian  military 
manpower  expansion  calls  for  a  reduction  of 
military  service  fCM'  draftees  from  three  to 
two  years  in  the  army  and  air  force,  and 
from  four  to  three  in  the  navy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  basic  draft  age  was  reduced  from 
19  to  18  years. 

This  Is  no  softening  of  military  manpower 
policy.  Rather,  the  actual  result  will  be  more 
Russian  youths  being  put  through  military 
service  in  a  shorter  period  of  time.  This,  In 
tiurn,  means  getting  a  bigger  reserve  mobiliza- 
tion base  at  a  faster  rate. 

All  of  this  brings  us  to  the  question:  Why 
have  the  Kremlin  bosses  decided  to  adopt 
such  a  Jolting  acceleration  In  mass  mUltary 
training? 

One  answer  is  that  the  Kremlin  is  deter- 
mined to  continue  Its  expansionist  policies 
and  recognizes  what  it  takes  to  back  them 
up. 

Realism  requires  our  realization  that  Rus- 
sian saber-rattling  that  has  frayed  the  free 
world's  nerves  since  World  War  n  Is  now  to 
be   accompanied   by  saber -sharpening. 

It  Is  also  notable  that  the  Soviets  have 


admitted  their  contrlbutiMis  to  the  take- 
over of  the  Chinese  mainland  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  18  years  ago.  This  is 
described  in  a  news  report  from  the 
Chinese  InformaticHi  Service,  and  I  sub- 
mit it  also  for  reprinting : 
Radio  Moscow:  "Wx  Helped  Mao  Take  Oves 
Mainland" 

Taipb,  October  4. — Radio  Moscow  admitted 
today  that  the  Soviet  Union  "made  great  con- 
tributions" to  the  takeover  of  the  Chinese 
mainland  by  the  Chinese  OMnmunlsts  18 
yecu-s  ago. 

The  official  Soviet  <xgan.  In  a  Chinese-lan- 
guage broadcast  monitored  here,  quoted  a 
Soviet  military  obeerver  as  saying  that  after 
V-J  Day  in  1945,  the  Soviet  Union  obstructed 
the  takeover  of  northeast  China  by  Chinese 
government  tioops,  handed  over  large 
amounts  of  weapons  stirrendered  by  the 
Japanese  troops  to  the  Chinese  Conmiunlsts. 
and  cooperated  wtth  the  latter  to  seize 
strongholds  held  by  government  farces. 

The  military  specialist  revealed  that  the 
weapons  transferred  to  Chinese  Communist 
forces  at  the  end  of  the  war  included  more 
than  700,000  rifles,  14.000  light  and  heavy 
machineguns,  1 300  artillery  pieces,  700  tanks, 
800  airplanes,  more  than  800  depots  full  of 
ammunition,  and  other  military  supplies  as 
well  as  vessels  of  the  Japanese  fleet  on  the 
Sungarl  River. 

As  a  result.  Radio  Moscow  pointed  out,  the 
strength  of  Mao  Tse-tung's  troops  more  than 
doubled  overnight.  Chinese  Communist 
forces  had  twice  the  nximber  of  rifles  than 
they  had  before  V-J  Day,  their  number  of 
artillery  pieces  increased  by  three  times,  and 
ammunition  by  20  times. 

The  military  observer  was  also  quoted  as 
saying  that  after  their  occupation  of  Dalren 
and  Port  Arthur  in  northeast  China  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  Russian  tro<qie  rejected 
the  request  of  the  Chinese  government  for 
sending  troops  to  land  at  the  two  key  sea- 
ports, thus  cutting  off  their  advance  to  the 
Inland  provinces. 

"The  Russian  troops  also  cooperated  with 
the  Chinese  Communist  troops  in  taking  over 
Kalgan,  Chengteh,  Welhaiwel  and  other  stra- 
tegical points  from  government  garrison 
troope,"  the  observer  was  quoted  as  saying. 


National  Flood  Insnraiice  Act  of  1967 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  1, 1967 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  1985)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1966,  to 
provide  for  a  national  program  of  flood  In- 
surance, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1967. 

As  I  know  from  experience  along  the 
Mississippi,  communities  in  a  river  basin, 
as  well  as  along  the  seacoast,  become 
completely  immobilized  following  a  ma- 
jor flood.  They  must  depend  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  voluntary  relief 
agencies  to  provide  various  forms  of  as- 
sistance. Some  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  limited  programs  to  assist  a 
flood  area,  but  disaster  relief  Is  inade- 
quate to  provide  for  the  necessary  res- 
toration of  heavily  damaged  areas. 
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The  estimated  annual  losses  from 
floods  have  been  increasing.  Despite  large 
expenditures  for  flood  protection,  this 
increasing  exposure  to  flood  damage  oc- 
curs as  a  growing  population  occupies 
and  uses  more  of  our  flood  plains  and  sea- 
coasta. 

We  have  acknowledged  the  seriousness 
of  the  flood  damage  problem  since  1936 
when  the  Nation  inaugurated  a  flood  pro- 
tection policy  which  has  invested  more 
than  $8  billion  dollars  in  flood  protection 
and  prevention  through  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

Despite  these  measiires,  each  year  the 
homes  and  household  goods  of  thousands 
of  families  are  destroyed  and  damaged  by 
floods.  Flood  damages  are  particularly 
bad  for  the  homeowner  who  still  owes  a 
mortgage  on  his  home,  or  a  small  busi- 
nessman whose  livelihood  is  tied  up  in 
his  business. 

Various  forms  of  assistance  presently 
available  are  helpful  to  flood  victims  but 
they  are  usually  only  enough  to  enable 
the  victims  to  start  the  process  of  physi- 
cal and  financial  rehabilitation.  In  many 
cases  relief  is  not  forthcuning  until  after 
the  area  has  been  declared  a  disaster 
area.  There  are  also  limitations  under 
Federal  assistance  programs  on  the 
amounts  of  money  available  at  any  one 
time  to  meet  these  emergencies.  More- 
over, a  disaster  that  is  large  for  a  partic- 
ular locality  might  not  be  considered 
large  on  a  national  scale  and  might  not 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  certain 
Federal  programs. 

In  addition,  relief  measures  for  those 
who  suffer  flood  Idsses  do  nothing  to 
encourage  wise  use  of  land  subject  to 
flooding  or  to  discourage  increased  ex- 
posure of  life  and  property  in  such  loca- 
tions. 

These  facts  underline  the  need  for  a 
program  which  will  make  insurance 
against  flood  damage  available  and  en- 
courage persons  to  become  aware  of  the 
risk  of  occupsrlng  the  flood  plains,  and 
reduce  the  mounting  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  disaster  relief  assistance. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1&67. 


la  HoBor  of  Jolm  Edward  McGinn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  IfllLLER 

or  CAUFOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  24,  1967 

Mr.  MniiER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  noticed  an  article  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Alameda  Times- 
Star,  a  newspaper  published  In  my*dis- 
trlct.  The  article  struck  me  with  a  sense 
of  sadness  and  at  the  same  time  a  great 
leeUng  of  pride  In  a  young  man  who  lived 
In  my  district.  This  young  man  served  In 
the  Peace  Corps  in  the  west  African  vil- 
lage of  Kadjebl  in  Ghana  for  2  years 
teaching  Uterature  and  grammar.  After 
returning  to  the  United  States  In  1964. 
while  serving  as  a  Peace  Corps  recruiter, 
he  was  kflled  In  a  tragic  automobile  ac- 
cident; thus,  amtataiiy  cutting  short 


his  career  de<ficated  to  the  service  of  his 
coimtry  and  to  humanity.  However,  he 
was  not  to  be  torgotten  among  the  people 
whom  he  had  unselfishly  served.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  vllAge.  together  with  his  for- 
mer Peace  Corps  colleagues,  have  begun 
construction  9f  a  library  to  be  named  in 
his  honor,  the  John  Edward  McGinn 
Memorial  Library.  This  was  in  fulfillment 
of  his  own  ambition  to  establish  such  a 
facility  in  the  village  in  which  he  had 
worked  so  diligently. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  privilege 
for  me  to  make  the  following  insertion  in 
the  Record  to  honor  the  memory  of  this 
outstanding  young  man  who  bore  credit 
to  his  familt,  his  commtmity  and  his 
country.  1 
(From  Uie  Alalieda  (Calif.)  Times-Star,  Oct. 

1     21,  1987J 
West  AnucAN  VnAJLCc  Libsabt  Memoriai.  Set 
FOK  Klamzoa  Cobpsman 

A  library  in  fL  Weet  African  village  will  be 
dedicated  in  i^emory  of  an  idealistic  young 
Alameda  man,  it  was  learned  yesterday. 

In  December,  the  villagers  in  tiny  Kadjebl, 
in  tbe  nation  pf  Ghana,  wiU  formally  open 
their  first  Ubrary. 

It  WiU  bear  the  name  of  John  Edward 
McGinn,  an  41amedan  who  served  in  the 
Peace  Ck>rps  injthat  faraway  village  before  he 
met  death  in  kn  auto  accident  in  1964.  He 
was  26.  I 

"The  library  fwlll  not  only  be  a  living  testi- 
mony to  the  good  work  the  late  John  McOinn 
did  while  he  Was  here  with  us,  but  wiU  also 
make  a  signifloant  contribution  to  the  prog- 
ress of  education  in  Ghana,"  a  letter  from  a 
Ohana  residenlt  to  the  Alameda  parents  of 
McGinn  said. 

A  graduate  Of  St.  Joseph's  High  School  In 
1956,  Mr.  McQinn  was  the  son  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  McGinn' of  1303  Bay  St. 

T^O    TEABS'    SZRVICS 

He  served  with  the  Peace  Corps  In  the  vil- 
lage of  Kadjebl  for  two  years,  teaching  litera- 
ture and  granxmar,  and  helped  the  villagers 
put  together  their  first  promise  of  a  Ubrary. 

"He  loved  his  work  in  Africa  and  his  one 
ambition  was  to  go  back  there,"  his  mother 
said  yesterday. 

But  while  back  In  the  TTnited  States  in 
1964,  serving  as  a  Peace  Corps  recruiter,  the 
former  Alamedan  was  killed  in  an  auto  acci- 
dent in  Pennsylvania. 

His  friends  In  Ghana  decided  to  do  some- 
thing to  keep  Ills  name  alive. 

And  what  b«tter  tribute  than  to  construct 
a  Ubrary,  an  endeavor  which  the  f<Hmer 
Alameda  man  i  had  championed. 

buVB  ULTmCHED 

Working  Including  villagers,  formw  stu- 
dents of  the  I^ace  Corpw  volunteer,  and  fel- 
low Peace  Coips  members  started  the  baU 
roUing. 

The  result  14  that  a  one-8t<Mry.  white  stucco 
building — ^The  John  McGinn  Meznorial  li- 
brary— will  b»  officially  opened  this  winter. 

Mrs.  McGinn  said  she  is  now  seeking  con- 
tributions of  books  to  be  shipped  to  the  vU- 
lage  of  Kadje|>l  to  line  the  shelves  In  the 
Ubrary  dedicated  to  her  son. 

Contributors  are  urged  to  contact  Mrs. 
McGinn  at  523-3567. 

FAIOLT 

The  late  P<  ace  Ccnps  volunteer  whs  the 
brother  of  Dr,  PhiUp  S.  McGinn,'  Army  ci4>- 
taln;  EUen  T.  iMcGlnn,  teacher  in  Maryland; 
Mrs.  Herbert  Launer  ot  Berkeley;  Mary  Mc- 
Ginn, San  Francisco  State  OoUege  student, 
and  Anne  Mo91nn,  who  attends  Bt.  Joeepfa's 
Grammar  Schtwl  In  Alameda. 

He  was  a  tt«dua.te  of  the  TTnlveralty  of 
GaUfomia  In  Berkeley,  with  a  bt^helor's  de- 
gree In  English  and  a  master's  degree. 

"His  death  iwas  a  great  Mow  %o  as,"  vQ- 
lagers  of  Kadjebl  wrote  to  his  parents  alter 
his  death. 


n  am  certain  ny  son  would  be  overjoyed 
that  his  dream — a  public  library  in  the  vU- 
lage  In  Ghana  where  he  spent  such  a  happy 
and  productive  period — is  coming  true."  hji 
mother  added  yesterday. 


TTVE 


LAWS  RELATIVt  TO  THE  PRINTINa  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  niay  order  the  printing  of  s 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent  office  of  the  Oovemment  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiriet 
from  Congress  rfiall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tbe 
usual  number.  Kothlng  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  ;ezceedlng  60  pages  (n.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sei^.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for! printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  eitlier  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  jthe  Committee  on  Ho\ue 
Administration  o^  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Sfnate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  glv#  the  probable  cost  of  Um 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  tbc 
PubUc  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(IT.S.  Code,  title  f*.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALB 
Additional  copies  of  CTovemment  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Docimients,  Government 
Printing  Office,  T^ashlngton,  D.C.,  20403,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  hy  the  Publie 
Printer  plus  60  porcent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authoriflBd  bookdealers  and  quantltf 
purchasers,  but  s|ich  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  ot 
Documents  shall  prescrilse  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  autborlie 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  t^ 
bookdealers,  and  be  may  designate  any  Oor- 
ernment  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Oor- 
emment  pubUcatlons  under  such  regulationt 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superlnteud- 
ent  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (Up.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  TSt, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  fhe  Conckkssional  RecoiBi 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H4-lia,  Hotiae  wing,  where  or- 
ders wUI  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  tlie 
Recoro  at  91 -SO  per  month  or  for  sln^ 
copies  at  1  oentjlor  eight  pages  (minlsRim 
charge  of  3  cent^) .  Also,  <»der8  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  pmrchase  reprints  from 
the  Rkooro  should  be  processed  through  tbii 
office.  I 
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CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Rep  resentatiTea.  and  DelegsM 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  plMM 
gtvB  mformatlca  thereof  to  the  Govemment 
Pilnttng  Offlce,  that  their  addresses  may  M 
correctly  given  in  the  Rxcoxo. 


Ike  75th  Aomversary  of  At  First  Ca^Ik 
SIoTak  Ladies  AssociatioB 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   IM9IAKA 

a  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Friday,  November  3,  1967 

Mr.  MATOJEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 1  I  had  the  honor  of  attending  the 
Bto  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Krst  Catholic  Slovak  Ladles  Association 
of  America.  This  organization  for  three- 
gaurters  of  a  century  has  not  only  con- 
tofimted  greatly  to  the  welfare  of  its 
■embershlp.  and  its  church,  but  has  co- 
operated with  many  local  civic  organlza- 
tton  as  well  as  supporting  all  patriotic 
programs  in  cooperation  with  the  local 
eommunity,  coimty,  State,  and  Nation. 
The  following  has  been  submitted  as  a 
review  of  the  celebration  of  the  com- 
Bemoration  of  this  anniverstur: 
Slovak  Ladies  Association  Mabxs 
Annitersast 
The  'Helen  Kocan'  District  of  the  First 
OMhoUc  Slovak  Ladles  Assn.  celebrated  tbr 
KOi  anniversary  of  the  foimding  of  the  or- 
fHlHtion  in  Whiting,  Indiana  on  Sunday, 
(Mober  I,  1967. 

Tb»  Diamond  Jublle^  celebration  l>egan- 
wtth  s  Klass  of  Thanksgiving  at  St.  Jobn 
tts  Baptist  Catholic  Church  at  10:30  ajn. 
Th»  Rev.  Edward  Homco  C.p.pjB.,^  ^)astor, 
VU  celebrant,  and  Rev.  John  Kostlk  C  JTjS! 
Mtvered  the  homily.  Also  present  were  Rt. 
■w.  MsgT.  Clement  Mlynarovlch,  and  Rev. 
ta.  Partasek  O.F.M.,  from  the  Franciscan 
Monastery  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 

The  solemnities  began  as  the  Jr.  Order 
MtDbers  In  their  colorful  red  and  white 
MU-team  umforma  led  the  procession  of 
fcUonal,  District,  Local  officers  and  mem- 
»«•.  The  Mixed  Choir  of  St.  John's  sang 
"WUte  Holtlas"  (Praise  Ye  the  Lordof 
Sorts)  by  St.  Saens;  then  foUowed  an  organ 
Cortege  played  by  Don  Kometz,  organist  and 
Afliimaster  at  St.  John's.  As  the  procession 
VI  ending,  the  choir  sang  "Krasna  si  Maria" 
(BeautUul  Mother) .  At  the  offertory  of  the 
-■•■.  Jr.  Members  of  the  Jednota  presented 
Ittts  to  the  celebrant.  The  JednoU  members 
•nd  the  choir  sang  a  Slovak  Hymn  in  Honor 
stSt.  Ann,  Patroness  of  the  organization. 
TOtog  the  offertory.  A  smng  ensemble 
y"!  to  the  beauty  of  the  music  and  the 
•■wnonies.  The  OhoJr  sang  the  Slovak  Mo- 
■*•  "Zdravas  Bud  Maria,"  (HaU  Mary)  dur- 
Im  the  conmiunion.  Also  sung  at  the  Oom- 
W^on  was  the  Slovak  Hymn  "Da  urihi 
«"  (Jesus,  Offer  Me  Thy  Heart) .  The  Mass 
■wd  with  the  singing  of  the  Hymn,  "Duso 
"•tMiska,"  (ChrisUan  Heart.  Praise  the 
J»J).  The  Choir  sang  "Break  Forth  Into 
"r  ss  a  recessional  anthem.  The  words  and 
"Bpoeers  of  the  traditional  Slovak  Hymns 
"■«  at  this  mass  are  of  ancient  origin  and 
taknovn. 

Approximately  600  people  attended  the 
wwversary  dinner  which  foUowed  the  Mass 
■tte  Panel  Room.  Eleanor  Kochls,  DUtrtct 
"■'''•"t.  deUvered  the  weloocne  address.  The 
■•»•  M.  rtti  Baob,  pastor  of  Tint«a/...i.^^ 
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Heart  parish,  was  the  toastmaster.  The  in- 
vocation was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Joeeph 
Semandk.  The  audience  then  joined  in  with 
the  singing  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"; 
accompanist  was  Susan  Hruskocy.  Five  girls 
(representing  all  the  Jr.  District  Members) 
presented  an   Anniversary  cake   to  the   Na- 
tional President.  With  this  the  audience  sang 
"Happy  Anniversary."  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Mlyna- 
rovlch, the  Shakespeare  of  the  Slovaks,  com- 
posed and  delivered  a  beautiful  toast  to  the 
organlzaUon.    The    address    was    given    by 
Elizabeth  Llpovsky,  national  president  of  the 
F.CSi.U.,  Bethlehem.  Penn.  Sophie  Oresko, 
Anna    Gandy,    Suaan    Lavenda.    and    Ann 
Hruskovlch  were  honored  by  the  district  for 
bringing  in  the  most  membership  during  the 
Diamond  JubUee  Campaign  by  a  preeente- 
tlon  of  gifts  by  Mary  Kovacik.  Secretary  and 
Mary  Sloearclk,  Treasurer.  On  the  occasion 
ot  the  75th  Diamond  Jubilee  a  presentation 
of    new   memberships    was    made   by    Mary 
Therese    Gresko,    and    Mary    Beth    Kucka. 
Greetings  were  then  given  by  the  Honorable 
Ray  J.  Madden,  our  Congressman  whom  we  all 
hold  in  high  esteem.  Then  followed  greetings 
from    Mrs.    Anna   K.    Hruskovlch,    National 
Trustee,  F.C5X.A.  Introduction  of  National. 
District,  and  District  Branch  Officers.  Guests 
introduced  were  Mrs.  Anna  FusUlo  Editor  of 
the  F.C.S.LA.   Magazine;    Joseph   Grenchlk, 
Mayor  of  Whiting;  Judge  Wmiam  ObermlUer 
of  Whiting;  and  Joseph  Klen,  Lake  County 
Recorder. 

Dvuing  Mrs.  Eleanor  Kochls'  eloeing  re- 
marks, she  expressed  her  gratitude  on  be- 
half of  all  present  to  Congressman  Madden 
who  took  time  off  from  his  very  busy  schedule 
to  be  with  us  for  this  occasion.  Through  Mr. 
Madden,  our  1st  Cath.  Slov.  Ladies  As- 
sociation, and  some  of  our  National  Officers, 
and  prominent  Slovaks  were  given  recogni- 
tion in  the  Congressional  Records  for  their 
achievements.  Mr.  Madden  also  was  Instru- 
mental In  getting  lis  a  Slovak  Poetmaster  in 
Whiting. 

NATIOMAI.   OmCEBS 

President— Elizabeth  Upovsky,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Vice  President — Veronica  Radocha,  Coal- 
dale.  Pa. 

Vice  President — Veronica  Borsogo,  Po- 
und, Ohio. 

Vice  President — TllUe  Bacik,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Secretary— Susan  Matuscak,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Treasurer — Anna   Taaso,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 
Trustee — Anns   Hruskovlch.   Whiting    In- 
diana. 

Trustee— Mary  Haydu.  Swlasvale,  Pa. 

Auditors — ^Mary  Osadjan,  Chicago,  m  EIU 
Vlasaty,  Braddock,  Pa.  Sophie  Oresko.  Whit- 
ing, Ind. 

Anna  FusiUo,  Editor,  Gary.  Indiana. 

National  Chaplain — ^Monsignor  Michael  M. 
Tondra,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
wsraicT   omcKSs,   uucz   couwrrr.    ikd.   and 

JOUVr,   ILL..   KMOWK   AS   RXLCN    KOCAM    DI8- 

Taror 

President— Eleanor  Kochls,  Whiting,  In- 
diana. 

Vice  Presidents— 1st  Caroline  Kukuch,  In- 
diana Harbor;  2nd  Sue  Chlzmark,  JoUet,  HI. 

Treasurer ^Mary  Slosarclk,  Gary,  Ind. 

Secretary — Mary  Kovacik,  Munster,  Ind. 

Auditors — ^Anna  DeVore,  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  Anna  Kamlnsky.  Hammond.  tti«i  Awn^.' 
Oandy,  Whiting. 

The  First  CathoUc  Slovak  Ladles  Assn.,  a 


fraternal  Insurance  society,  was  started  by 
a  poor  immigrant  woman,  Anna  Hurban  of 
CleveUnd,  in  1892.  Tbday  its  membership 
exceeds  103,000  with  branches  .  located 
throughout  the  Nation  and  Canada.  Its  as- 
sets  total   over  $41,000,000. 

WeU  known  for  its  benevolence,  the 
FCSLA  donated  $100,000  to  the  88.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  Institute  in  Rome,  and  at  their 
recent  convention  in  Cleveland  In  July,  the 
organization  donated  $27,000  to  various  re- 
Uglous  orders  in  addition  to  the  $10,000  gift 
to  Bishop  Clarence  lasenmann  ot  Cleveland, 
for  the  education  of  a  seminarian  for  the 
diocesan  priesthood. 

They  also  have  a  homo  for  the  aged. 
known  as  VUU  Sancta  Anna,  36000  Chagrin 
Blvd..  Beachwood  ViUage,  Ohio 


N.  L.  "Slop"  Wyaard:  A  Great  Peaiuyl- 
Taoiaa  Retires 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF   PKirNSTI.VAKIA  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  3,  1967 
Mr.  McDADE.  Ur.  Speaker,  I  have  met 
few  people  in  Pennsylvania  for  whom  I 
have  a  warmer  feeling  than  I  have  for  a 
fine  gentleman  named  "Skip"  Wymard. 
He  is  a  great  gentleman,  a  great  Pexui- 
sylvanian. 

There  was  a  reception  held  In  honor 
of  "Skip"  who  is  retiring  after  some  47 
years  with  the  Gulf  Oil  Co.  It  was  a  re- 
ception to  .which  many  distinguished 
guests  came  to  pay  their  own  personal 
tribute  to  "Skip."  But  Just  as  significant- 
ly, it  provided  John  M.  Cummings  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  a  column  on  "Skip." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  will  want  to 
Join  me  in  wishing  "Skip"  well  In  his  re- 
tirement. He  is  Indeed  the  precise  sort  of 
American  of  whom  we  can  be  proud.  He 
has  been  a  distinguished  businessman, 
and  one  who  has  given  his  time  gener- 
ously to  the  betterment  of  his  own  com- 
munity and  the  State.  With  your  per- 
mission. Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  append  here 
the  column  from  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer: 

A  Lrmjc   on  Rxtixeiczmt 
(By  John  M.  Cummings) 

Last  Friday,  we  went  down  to  the  Barclay 
Hotel  to  attend  another  type  of  ceremony. 
Our  old  friend  "Skip,"  or  N.  L.  Wymard,  after 
some  47  years  with  the  Gulf  OU  Co.,  was 
retiring.  In  his  yoimger  and  more  supple 
days,  "Skip"  was  quite  a  footbaUer  at  George- 
town. Per  years  after  his  graduation  he  ref- 
ereed  football  games  aU  over  the  country.  He 
never  lost  interest  In  the  game. 

There  he  was,  ramrod  straight,  with  his 
two    daughters    and    their    husbands    from 
Washington.   "Skip"  is  a  Plttsburgher  who  . 
came  east  with  Jim  Duff  when  the  big  red-  * 
head  was  Governor.  He  was  on  the  Governor^ 
legal  staff  at  Harrtsburg. 

A  v4U9 
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TbB  room  In  which  the  reception  wm  held 
WW  aUT«  with  Judges,  aapedaUy  tboM  at 
the  Fedend  type.  While  there  were  to  be  no 
apeechee.  beyond  »  tribute  to  "Skip"  by 
Judge  Harold  K.  Wood.  eerenU  others  found  It 
necessary  to  preea  forward  and  deliver  an 
opinion. 

It's  no  secret  to  readers  of  this  comer  ot 
the  paper,  that  we  have  a  sourpuss  for  thle 
retirement  racket.  Young  men  like  "Skip," 
at  the  top  at  their  usefulneas,  are  retired. 
They  are  expeoted  to  sit  down  and  twiddle 
their  thumbs  or  ramble  through  a  pasture 
like  a  womout  horse. 

"Skip"  had  only  47  years  with  the  Gulf  Ck>. 
Invltatlona  to  retirement  ceremonies  have 
become  so  frequent  that  we  seldom  take  our 
hat  off  the  rack.  We  keep  It  on  the  night 
table  by  the  side  ot  the  bed. 

It  is  our  InfCMtnatlon  that  "Skip"  Wynxard 
Is  not  going  to  pass  the  time  twiddling  his 
thumbs  by  the  side  ot  the  kitchen  stove. 
Just  as  mxm  as  his  stomach  cleaze  the  rich 
food  he  had  at  the  recent  clambake,  he's 
going  to  work. 


American  Banker  Daily  Newspaper  Pats 
Squarely  Up  to  NaliM't  Baiken  Their 
Slake  im  tke  RevolriBf  CitA  Ezenp- 
tioB  m  Tradi-ia-LcBdaig  Legislation 
Pasted  by  Ike  Senate 

EXTESSLOK  OF  REBfARES 

or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 


ht  tbe  hottsb  of  reprbsentattves 
Thursday.  November  2.  19S7 

SCrs.  SaiAJVAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
strong  feeling  that  tiie  mall  to  Members 
of  Congress  from  Individual  bankers  In 
thdr  districts  Is  suddenly  going  to  In- 
crease In  Tolume,  particularly  on  the 
discriminatory  revolving  credit  exemp- 
tion In  the  Senate-passed  tzjith-ln-lend- 
Ing  legislation. 

An  editorial  in  the  November  2  issue  of 
the  American  Banker  daily  newspaper 
clearly  places  before  the  Nation's  bank- 
ers their  stake  In  this  Issue,  one  which 
divided  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  by.  6  to  6,  and  ^rtilch 
win  be  a  very  close  one  Indeed  in  the  full 
committee. 

I  am  certainly  pleased  to  see  this  edi- 
torial in  a  newspaper  which  reaches  so 
many  Individual  bankers.  The  spokesmen 
for  associations  of  bankers,  sach  as  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Association,  the  Indus- 
trial Bankers  Association,  and  so  on.  had 
advised  our  subcommittee  of  their  oin>o- 
sltion  to  the  revolving  credit  exemption 
in  the  Senate  bUl,  but  few  of  their  indi- 
vidual members  have  written  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  the  issue.  "Rie  same 
thing  has  been  true  of  the  automobile 
dealers. 

As  this  editorial  states  so  clearly  and 
directly,  the  revolving  credit  issue  is 
crucial  in  determining  the  kind  of  truth- 
in-lending  legislation  which  will  be  en- 
acted: that  is.  whether  it  be  a  bffl  Uke 
HR.  11001.  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Aot,  which  treats  an  fOima  of 
credit  alike,  or  a  discrimlnatoiy  biU. 


OOXPASASLS    TCKICIMOKOaT 
OOttPABiaOIT    OK 

■me  malnjobjective  ot  tmtb-tn-lend- 
tng  leglslatton  Is.  and  always  has  twen. 
to  give  to  th^  eoosomer  the  Inf onnatloii 
necessary  to  shop  Intdllgeitly  for  credit 
among  competing  forms  and  offers  of 
credit,  nndet  any  legislation  which  af- 
forded an  (^^ortunlty  to  the  consumer 
to  be  able  tf  compare  the  costs  of  oae 
credit  offer  iwith  another,  using  com- 
parable ten^Unology,  the  bcuiks  would 
undoubtedly  lemerge  in  a  favorable  com- 
petitive situation.  Banks  are  seldcon,  if 
ever,  involven  in  the  kind  of  consumer 
credit  horror  cases  we  have  heard  so 
much  about. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  users  of  revolv- 
ing credit  can  express  their  charges  on  a 
monthly  basis,  usually  IV^  percent,  while 
installment  credit  and  other  forms  of 
credit  must  state  an  annual  rate,  as  the 
Senate  bill  requires,  the  comparison  be- 
comes more  difficult,  and  a  monthly  rate 
of  1  ^  percent  sounds  lower  to  most  cons- 
sumers  than  an  annual  rate  of  18  per- 
cent, even  though  they  are  identical 
rates. 

As  the  An^rlcan  Banker  stated  It: 

The  key  p^lnt  stlU  at  Isstie  ...  la  the 
matter  of  diacloaure  at  annual  rate  by  the 
grantors  of  revolving  credit — the  department 
Stores,  chain  stores,  and  mall-order  houses. 
Iliey  are  trying  to  get  authorization  to  ex- 
press their  credit  charg^es  in  monthly  terms, 
while  aU  other  lenders  are  required  to  stats 
tbelr  terms  at  ^rinn^i  rates.  And  despite 
aU  the  arithmetic  ttiey  ever  learned,  oou- 
sumers  take  far  more  kindly  to  a  rate  stated 
as  1.6%  a  month,  than  they  do  to  rates 
stated  as  18%  a  year — even  though  the  two 
are  exactly  the  same." 

Mr.  SpeaMer,  I  h(^?e  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers will  talse  the  time  to  read  this  edi- 
torial in  fiiU,  entitled  "Arithmetical 
Elght-Ball."ifrom  the  November  2  Issue 
of  the  Ameriban  Banker  daily  newspaper, 
as  follows:  ] 

Akithmeticai.  Eight-baij. 

The  momeiit  of  truth  is  close  at  hand  for 
truth-lD-lencttng  legislation,  and  the  bank- 
ing Industry  ioes  not  seem  to  be  doing  much 
about  it. 

For  all  tbi  vigor  the  indiutry  dlaplayed 
over  tbe  yean  in  Its  grim  reslBtance  to  previ- 
ous legislative  efforts  to  enact  interest  dls- 
cloeure  laws,  the  banking  Industry  is  dem- 
onstrating a  curious  sort  of  resigned  apathy 
toward  trying  to  do  much  about  the  final 
form  that  thp  law  wUl  soon  take.  And  yet 
now  is  the  flme  when  banking  has  a  re- 
markable opportunity  to  convert  a  tactical 
retreat  Into  a  major  victory. 

Oranted,  the  Industry  has  wanted  no  part 
of  any  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation.  In  years 
past  Its  adamant  posture  of  resistance 
worked  admirably  In  the  face  of  a  no-com- 
promise Insistence  on  the  part  of  supporters 
of  the  legislation.  Impasse  meant  no  legisla- 
tion, and  th^t  suited  banking  Jxtst  fine. 

But  this  year,  supporters  of  the  bill,  under 
the  leadership  m  the  Senate  ot  William 
Proxmlre,  D.,  Wis.,  have  demonstrated  the 
same  enthusiasm  for  the  principles  ot  fun 
disclosure,  and  bave  added  to  it  a  wlUlng- 
ness  to  maneuver.  Tbia  bas  resulted  in  a  vic- 
tory In  the  senate  for  tbe  bill  which  was  so 
sweeping  as  to  make  passage  of  leglslatloii 
very  much  like  It  almost  certain  In  the 
House. 

Banking  was  caught  flat-footed  by  the  new 
flexible  tactlos  of  tbe  advocates  of  truth-ln- 
lendlng  and,  anchored  In  InflexlbUity.  oonid 
not  recover  fkst  enough  m  the  Senate  to  do 
much  about   lie  biU  it  passed. 


Now,  though,  I  as  the  Ha^se  ponders  tht 
legislation,  tbe  pdustiy  has  l>een  given  % 
rare  chance  to  ailiH;>t  to  the  new  condiaooi, 
asid  to  htfp  shaae  the  final  result  into  a  law 
that  win  be  good  for  banking.  Just  as  Ui 
as  the  victory  which  Is  now  within  its  gTsq>, 
Is  the  slse  ot  thf  potential  defeat  if  bankini 
falls  to  grasp  It. 

The  key  point  still  at  issue,  as  the  draft 
legislation  emerges  unresolved  from  th« 
House  banking  subcommittee  on  consiima 
affairs,  is  the  matter  of  disclosure  at  ansiui 
rato  by  the  grantors  of  revolving  credlt-^U)« 
department  stores,  chain  stores,  and  mall. 
order  bouses.  They  are  trying  to  get  authori. 
zatlon  to  exprees  their  credit  charges  in 
monthly  terms,  while  all  o^er  lenders  m 
required  to  stato  their  terms  at  annual  rat«s. 
And  despite  all  the  arithmetic  they  ever 
learned,  consumers  take  far  more  kindly  to 
a  rate  stated  as  1.5%  a  month,  tban  they  do 
to  rates  stated  as  18%  a  year — even  though 
the  two  are  exactly  the  same. 

The  revolving  Credit  exemption  Is  embodied 
in  the  bill  votet  by  the  Senate. 

So  if  banks  do  not  ocune  on  strong  with 
opposition  to  tbls  exemption,  they  are  goloi 
to  fljid  themselves  stuck  behind  an  aiithmett. 
cat  eight-ball,  f^ere  they  will  look  bad  vli. 
a-vls  tb^  lendlhg  competition,  even  though 
they  will  be  charging  the  same  rate. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  how  important 
this  distinction  is,  it  does  not  exist  in  ttu 
minds  of  the  department  stores  and  the  other 
purveyors  of  revolving  credit,  who  are  mount- 
ing a  massive  lobbying  offensive  to  preserve  It 

Subcommittee  chairman  Leonor  E.  Sulli- 
van D.,  Mo.,  prit  the  problem  bluntly  in  a 
speech  before  tbe  House  last  week.  If  banki 
and  other  extenders  of  credit  who  are  goin{ 
to  be  required  vp  state  their  annual  chargct 
as  an  annual  rate  "do  not  want  to  lose  bim- 
ness  or  at  least  spend  a  large  proportion  of . 
the  time  and  eCort  In  completing  a  credit 
transaction  in  trying  to  explain  why  their 
rate  Is  competittve  with  the  department  ston 
rate,  they  bad  better  let  their  memben  at 
Congress  know  quickly  why  they  feel  tb* 
Senate-passed  biU  Is  terribly  dlscnmlnatary," 
she  warned.       | 

The  remarkable  think  Is  that  bankers  wUl 
oome  out  in  a  stronger  competitive  posltioo 
than  ever.  If  all  extenders  of  credit  are  r»- 
quired  to  stato  In  unmistakable,  comparsblt 
terms,  what  their  rates  are.  Oiven  the  cer- 
tainty that  some  form  of  truth-ln-lendlng  k 
going  to  pass,  it  is  high  time  for  bankers  to 
come  out  of  the  sulks  of  defeat,  and  seize  tl» 
ready  opportunity  to  make  that  legislation— 
in  a  remarkable  switch  from  What  they  haw 
feared  for  years — very  good  for  banks. 


HON. 


To  Cut  Loose? 


EXTESfSrON  OF  REMARK^ 
or 


DAVE  MARTIN 


OF   MXBaSSKA 


IN  THE  HOUfE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE3 

Friday!  November  3.  1967 
lir.  MARTIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
share  with  the  House  a  timely  edltorlsl 
from  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  Mon- 
day, October  33.  1967,  In  regard  to  oper- 
ation of  Headstart  In  Omaha.  This  seemi 

to  be  a  typical  example  of  the  entire 
operation  of  the  OEO. 

The  editorial  follows: 

TniK   To  Ctrr  lioosx? 

The  one  loe«l  War  on  Poverty  endestw 
Which  has  strtuig  public  support  and  a  degm 
at  real  aotaiaveoient— Operation  Head  Start' 
again  ig  In  dUB  joltj  because  oS  what  seeoi 
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10  be  a  bureaucratic  foul-up  in  the  Office  of 
jBonomlc  Opportimlty. 

Bead  Start  classes  for  poor  preschoolers 
■^ifn  to  have  started,  according  to  public 
tchool  schedules,  about  September  y,  when 
regular  classes  opened.  But  OBO  officials  put 
tbe  opening  back  to  the  first  week  in  Oc- 
tober, and  then  only  with  tentative  approval 
of  plans. 

Nov  tbe  anti-poverty  agency  has  called  off 
Head  State  Indefinitely.  The  best  that  local 
ichool  officials  can  hope  for  is  a  November  1 
(tsrtlng  date. 

The  heaviest  Impact  of  this  delay, 
obviously,  falls  on  the  6S0  children  sched- 
uled to  be  helped  by  Head  Start  this  year, 
they  are  being  short-changed. 

Tbe  administration  of  the  project  also 
foffers.  About  40  teachers,  nurses  and  other 
itsS  members  are  out  of  work,  and  some 
may  be  forced  to  take  other  Jobe. 

Tbe  delay,  and  the  confusion  from  which 
It  results,  may  also  have  tbe  tmhappy  effect 
of  tarnishing  the  image  of  Head  Start  by 
plaetng  it  undeservedly  in  the  same  category 
ss  some  other  antlpoverty  schemes  besM  by 
latramural  squabbling  and  red-tape  snafus. 

Beglonal  OSO  Representative  I>ean  Tyler 
ittd  in  Kbp^m  City  that  tbe  Omaha  program 
U  being  held  up  because  of  "deficiencies"  in 
It  He  refused  to  discuss  these  "deficiencies" 
with  Omaha  school  officials  on  the  grounds 
tbat  Head  Start  is  considered  as  belonging 
to  Oreater  Omatia  Conununlty  Action,  the 
local  anti-poverty  agency.  It  will  be  up  to 
OOCA  to  fill  in  the  School  Board  on  what's 
wrong,  Mr.  Tyler  said. 

The  schools  receive  their  Head  Start  funds 
through  OOCA,  which  approved  the  Head 
Start  plan  last  May. 

It's  a  long  time  from  May  to  September — 
long  enough,  we  would  think,  to  have  un- 
covered and  corrected  any  "deficiencies"  in 
the  Khools'  program. 

This  Is  the  third  consecutive  year  in  which 
Head  Start  has  been  messed  up  and  started 
late. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  for  the  School  Board  to 
consider  cutting  Itself  loose  from  Its  frustrat- 
ing, time-wasting  dependence  on  the  chaotic 
-War  on  Poverty  organizations  and  turn  Head 
Start  into  a  whoUy  local  program,  relying  on 
Omaha  money  and  Omaha  Judgment. 

We  think  that  most  Omabans  would  sup- 
port Head  Start's  continuance  as  an  Integral, 
kwally  financed  part  of  tbe  public  school 
lyttem,  especially  if  its  operation  as  such 
would  insure  that  It  started  on  time  every 


Su  Antoiiio  Express  Says  President  John- 
ion  Offers  Ocar  Fonnala  for  Endiiig 
dw  Vietium  War 


EXTENSICH7  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TKXA8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Friday,  November  3,  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  bal- 
anced, perceptive  editorial,  the  San  An- 
tonio Express  recently  described  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Vietnam  speech  as  offer- 
ing a  clear  formula  for  ending  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

The  American  commitment  to  Vlet- 
b»m  is  as  strong  today  as  when  It  was 
entered  into  by  Presidents  Easenhower 
and  Kennedy,  and  continued  by  Presl- 
dent  Johnson. 

7et,  while  we  mi^int^^in  a  necessary 
commitment  In  force,  the  United  States 


through  President  Johnson  hfu  re- 
peatedly explored  every  possible  avenue 
to  an  honorable  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Unfortunately,  dooens  of  peace  overtures 
have  been  turned  back.  Tet.  even  in  his 
most  recent  address  in  Scm  Antonio,  the 
President  again  made  tt  clear  that  the 
war  can  end  any  moment  Hanoi  decides 
to  end  It. 

President  Johnson  is  fully  aware  of  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  lives  and  money,  the 
Express  pointed  out.  He  is  aware  of 
30  years  of  Communist  duplicity  in  world 
affairs.  Still,  the  President  continues  to 
press  for  peace  in  every  world  forum — 
as  was  evidenced  by  the  recent  detailed 
proposal  presented  by  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg to  the  United  Nations  which  would 
halt  hostilities  and  initiate  peace  talks. 

But,  as  the  President  said  at  San  An- 
tonio, "we  must  not  mislead  the  enemy" 
into  thinking  we  are  disunited  and  ready 
to  withdraw.  We  must  persuade  the 
enemy  that  the  American  nation  will  be 
true  to  itself  and  its  allies  imtil  South 
Vietnam  is  permitted  to  determine  Its 
own  destiny  without  outside  intimidation 
or  pressure.  There  can  can  be  no  other 
road. 

I  Insert  In  the  Record  a  very  good 
editorial  from  the  San  Antonio  Express 
of  September  30,  entitled  "President  Of- 
fers Clear  Formula  for  Ending  the  War 
in  Vietnam": 

PsiwiiisNT  Orrxas  Cx.kab  Foaimuk  roa  Bin>- 
iMa   IBM  Wab    n*   Vnnraic 

President  Johnson  struck  at  the  heart  of 
the  impasse  with  North  Vietnam  in  a  major 
defense  of  his  conduct  of  America's  part  in 
that  war  Friday  evening.  He  declared  that 
"we  must  not  mislead  the  enemy."  Misinter- 
pretation of  the  Influence  tbe  domestic  de- 
bate has  on  our  role  in  the  war  would  be  a 
grave  mjustlce  to  North  Vietnam  as  it  would 
be  to  America^ 

We  did  not  lightly  enter  the  war.  Three 
presidents  ago  this  nation  committed  itself, 
with  the  support  of  the  congress,  to  the  task 
of  containing  Ck>mmunlst  colonialism  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Tbe  commitment  led  to  a  war 
involving  some  half -million  American  com- 
bat troops.  Some  members  of  tbe  congress 
and  many  Americans  who  supported  tbat 
commitment  are  having  second  thoughts. 

They  don't  bave  tbe  responsibility  for 
making  tbe  decisions,  however,  and  aU  of 
their  proposed  solutions  to  the  conflict  have 
been  rejected  in  Hanoi. 

The  President  made  abundantly  clear  that 
the  war  can  end  any  moment  Hanoi  decides 
to  end  it — assuming  Ho  Chi  Minh  can  control 
the  forces  there.  He  also  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  he  believes  the  course  we  are  fol- 
lowing Is  achieving  goals  the  administration 
has  set. 

He  spoke  even  as  the  United  Nations  ap- 
proved a  resolution  to  debate  tbe  definition 
of  aiggresElon.  Tbe  vote  was  49  to  37.  It  was 
taken  over  strong  American  opposition. 

He  spoke  as  Britain  and  Canada  sought  to 
bring  tbe  war  to  the  conference  table  by 
either  going  back  to  Geneva,  where  it  all 
started,  or  to  get  a  response  to  Ambassador 
Ooldberg's  question  of  last  week:  What  hap- 
pens if  we  stop  bombing  the  North? 

If  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  really  wants  the  bombing 
stopped,  be  can  get  it  stopped  by  a  favorable 
response,  secret  or  otherwise.  If  Hanoi  and 
tbe  Soviet  Union  want  the  shooting  stopped. 
Moscow  can  agree  to  take  tbe  dispute  back  to 
Oeneva. 

The  only  thing  the  President  has  failed  to 
offer  Hanoi  Is  unconditional  surrender  and 
evacuation  of  American  forces  there.  Svcn 
Senator   Pulbrlght  hasn't   demanded   that. 


Tb*  President  is  aware  of  the  cost  of  the 
In  lives  and  money.  He  Is  also  aware  of 
so  years  of  Communist  duplicity  in  world  af- 
fairs. The  United  Nations  delegates — and  the 
rest  of  the  world — ^have  been  given  a  clear 
formula  from  our  «ide  on  how  to  end  the  w 
Let  some  of  them  i>ropoee  a  better  one. 


Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  i<iEsissn>pi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESKNTATTVBS 

Friday.  November  3.  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  me  and  the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  in  particular  to  my  Democratic 
colleagues. 

For  some  time  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi a  group  of  people  known  as  the 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  has  at- 
tempted to  represent  Itself  as  the  official 
arm  of  the  Democratic  Party.  A  few  of 
their  more  spectacular  activities  have 
included  the  contesting  of  the  seating 
of  the  Mississippi  delegation  at  the  last 
National  Democratic  Convention  and  the 
protesting  of  the  seating  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi congressional  delegation  to  the 
Congress  in  1964. 

Because  this  group  has  attempted  to 
Influence  action  with  the  courts  and 
the  Democratic  Party  on  their  behalf, 
I  believe  the  Information  which  I  wUl 
present  will  be  helpful  in  exposing  the 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  for  what  it 
actually  is. 

To  this  end.  I  would  Uke  to  bring  to 
your  attention  excerpts  from  the  Missis- 
sippi Newsletter,  No.  31,  published  at 
Tougaloo.  Miss.,  on  September  22,  1967. 
In  tills  newsletter  a  full-page  r^lica  of 
Instructions  on  how  to  make  a  molotor 
cocktail  appeared.  The  original  picture 
and  Instructions  were  published  in  the 
Hinds  County  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  News.  The  molotov  codctail  is  cap- 
tiMied"NewPoUtics." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  this  same 
pamphlet  included  imder  the  caption 
"Black  Power  Is  Fire  Power"  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

OUKS  THS  Oia.T  Wat 

We  must  learn  what  the  White  Man  learned 
in  1776.  There  can  be  no  peace  or  freedom  for 
any  oppressed  people  tintll  that  jMople  la 
ready  to  pick  up  giuis. 

Adjacent  to  that  statement  were  the 
words  "Biim,  Baby,  bum!" 

I  do  not  believe  the  re^xmsible  people 
of  Mississippi,  colored  or  white,  support 
the  policies  of  the  Freedom  Democratic 
Party;  and.  I  do  not  believe  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  ai>prove  of  the  type  of 
politics  advocated  by  this  militant  (»'ga- 
nlzation  which  is  trying  to  take  control 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

This  group  has  given  noUoe  that  they 
will  again  challenge  the  Mlssjmlppl  dele- 
gation at  the  1968  Democratic  NatlcKial 
CcHivention.  To  give  the  group  the  slight- 
est recognition  in  the  councils  of  the 
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Democratic  Party  would  serve  to  condone 
the  politics  of  ratAotaw  cocktails  and 
"Bum,  Baby,  bum!" 

In  my  opinion,  a  political  organisa- 
tion that  publicly  instructs  its  memben 
In  tbe  ooostructioQ  and  use  of  mototoT 
cocktails  and  that  calls  on  Its  supportefa 
to  be  ready  to  pick  up  guns  cannot  be 
accorded  recognition  by  any  responsible 
group  in  this  country.  In  fact,  the  rne- 
dom  Democratic  Par^  should  be  recog- 
nized and  branded  by  req^onslble  con- 
servatives and  liberals  alike  as  a  vicious 
advocate  of  race  hatred  and  revolutloa 


DairyaiCB's  Leacne  Certiicates 
Indebtednest 


o( 


SPEECH 

HON.  JOSEPH  T.  RESNICK 

or  mw  TOUE 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RSPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  November  1. 1967 

&£r.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
4  months  in  which  I  have  been  conduct- 
ing an  Investigation  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  and  Its  aflUiates.  not  one  of 
my  charges  has  been  refuted.  Instead,  the 
Farm  Bureau  uses  an  intriguing  end  run 
of  personal  attack  and  distortion  of  my 
views. 

For  example,  in  the  October  2  edition 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tkm  Official  Newsletter,  I  read  that — 

RepresentatlTe  Joseph  T.  R««nlck  (D)  d 
H.T.  has  launched  an  attack  on  all  farm  co- 
operatives. 

This  scurrilous  and  Irresponsible  ac- 
count of  my  investigation  ignores  the  fact 
that  I  have  repeatedly  said  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  practices  of  only  those 
giant  coopnatlves — usually  afBllated 
with  the  Farm  Bureau — ^which  have  been 
victimizing  the  American  farmer  by  is- 
suing patronage  dividends. 

Many  cooperatives— certainly  a  large 
majority — are  truly  farmer  contrcdied 
and  farmer  owned.  Since  they  represent 
the  farmer,  they  return  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time.  Such  a  00-00  is  the 
New  York  Dairymen's  League. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Insert  the  following  statement  of 
the  Dairymen's  League,  which  describes 
their  policy  of  distributing  patronage 
dividends.  In  the  Rkcoko.  It  Is  a  model 
which  all  cooperatives  would  do  well  to 
follow. 

DaIRTMKN'S  LEAGTTZ  CXRTinCTATXS  OF 

Indebtedness 
1.  Dairymen's  League  Certtflcates  ot  In- 
debtedness represent.  In  effect,  a  legally 
binding  agreement  between  the  CooperatlTs 
and  Its  Individual  members.  Each  member 
imder  the  bylaws  of  the  Association,  loan* 
the  League  lOe  a  hundredweight  on  all  of 
his  milk  marketed  through  the  League.  In 
return,  he  receives  each  April  a  Certificate 
representing  the  monies  so  loctned  during  the 
preceding  13-montb  period.  This  Certificate 
has  a  due-date  10  years  from  the  date  ot  !•• 
sue.  In  addition,  it  pays  (pnMntly)  B%  %  la* 
terest  each  year  until  called.  1^  money  is 
used  exclusively  for  capital  pinpoaea:  build- 
ing plants;  buying  businesses;  plant  lmiM^>v*- 


ments  etc.  Itjls  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  ae  a  hundredweight  members  contribute 
to  tb«  day-to-fay  operatlatu  of  the  League. 

3.  For  moralthan  40-yean.  League  Ccrtlfl- 
eates  ot  Ind^Medness  have  been  used  by 
members  ot  tae  Assoolatton  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  flnancpl  operations.  Tliey  an  often 
used  as  security  when  negotiating  a  loaa.  In 
Instances  of  tbls  type,  the  bank  iuAOM  the 
Certificates  uQtll  the  loan  has  been  paid,  but 
the  League  member  continues  to  coUeet  the 
Interest. 

3.  There  has  always  l>een  a  ready  market 
for  League  Csrtlflcates.  In  most  cases,  the 
member  can  sell  his  Certlflcatee  for  100  cents 
on  the  d(^ar  to  other  members  or  to  other 
private  parUes  looking  for  a  secure  Invest- 
ment for  surplus  cash.  There  Is  also  an  ac- 
tive dealers  market  for  Certificates.  At  least 
two  or  three  such  dealers  regularly  advertise 
In  the  Dalryiaen's  League  News  to  buy  all 
Certiflcatea  oflered.  As  Is  customary  In  such 
cases,  the  dealers  buy  at  some  discount  below 
the  face  value  krt  the  Certificates. 

4.  The  Leagtie  has  never  failed  to  redeem 
Its  Certificate*— usually  a  year  or  two  Ijefore 
they  are  legaUy  due  to  be  caUed.  No  Interest 
payment  has  ever  been  missed. 

5.  Beginning  m  1967,  the  League  Issued  an 
additional  type  of  Certificate  called  a  "Cer- 
tificate of  Investment."  This  Is  purely  volun- 
tary. It  is  Intended  to  provide  the  Association 
with  long-tertti  capital  and  m^nbers  with 
opportunity  for  long  term  Investment  at  a 
high  rate  of  Interest.  These  Certificates  ot  In- 
vestment are  tor  25  years  and  carry  8%  In- 
terest. As  one  mark  of  the  confidence  mem- 
bers have  In  ttie  Association,  some  9700,000 
have  already  Ifeen  Invested  in  the  new  Cer- 
tificates by  mtfnbers.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
this  success  reflects  the  reputation  earned 
during  the  past  40  years  by  the  original  Cer- 
tificates of  Indebtedness  (which,  of  course, 
continue  to  b«  the  mainstay  of  the  Associa- 
tion's capital  ^nandng.) 
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Noted  Commctatator  Reports  Effedhrenets 
of  BomliBg  IB  North  Vietaaai 


EXT 


ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  R^MAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ILLINOtB 

IN  THE  HOdSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne^V,  November  1. 1967 

Mr.  PUCmSKL  Ii4r.  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  most  knowledgable  commen- 
tators. Roscoe  Drummond,  has  concluded 
that  American  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  be«i  of  great  value  to  our  efforts 
in  that  war-ravaged  area. 

Bombing  has  denied  the  enemy  a 
privileged  sanctuary,  exacted  a  penalty 
for  his  aggression  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  limited  the  lnflltrati(»i  flow  of  men 
and  material  from  the  north.  This  in 
turn  will  shorten  the  war  and  lead  to 
more  immediate  negotiations. 

North  Vietnam's  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural prod|icti(m  has  been  crippled — 
reducing  thelt  warmaklng  capacity  and 
sources  of  foreign  exchange. 

Mr.  Drumiiond  notes  that  American 
precision  boniblng  has  diverted  600,000 
North  Vietnamese  workers — who  would 
otherwise  be  available  for  war  produc- 
tion or  the  anny. 

Damage  to  tran^Tortatlon  routes  has 
sknved  North  Vietnamese  Infiltration, 
forced  the,  enemy  to  shorten  his  supply 


routes,  and  caused  him  to  abandon  large- 
scale  military  operations  in  the  south. 

The  bombing  of  the  north  is  a  vital 
weapon  in  our  yletnam  arsenaL  Its  effec- 
tiveness is 

Under  unanlitaous  consent,  I  insert  into 
the  RscoRO  RoJBCoe  Drummond's  article 
appearing  in  tlie  Washington  Post: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  26.  I9fl7] 

DlFI'lCULTTES    or    HANOI    BXCIMX    GrEATLT 
ENHAlfCXD    BT     BOMBINO 

(By  ROBCoe  Drummond) 

Question — Whit  are  the  objective  facts  be- 
hind the  concliislon  that  the  bombing  o( 
North  Vietnam  Is  achieving  Its  purposes? 

The  purposes  are  (A)  to  deny  the  enemy 
a  sanctuary,  (B)  to  exact  a  pwnalty  for  ItiM 
actions  aaglnst  South  Vietnam,  (C)  to  limit 
the  flow  or  increase  the  cost  of  Infiltrating 
men  and  materiel. 

The  bombing  aas  severely  curtailed  North 
Vietnam's  Industrial  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction. This  an>reclably  weakens  Its  war- 
makfhg  capacity  J 

Examples:  Now  out  of  production  are  the 
only  modem  cedent  plant,  the  only  metal- 
lurgical plant,  thie  only  exidoelves  plant,  and 
80  per  cent  of  the  nation's  central  electri- 
cal power  generating  capacity. 

Last  year  because  of  the  weather  and  th* 
Indirect  effects  of  the  bombing,  N(»th  Viet- 
nam's rice  crop  dropped  300,000  metric  tosi 
and  It  Is  beginning  to  show  up  short  again 
this  year. 

North  Vietnam^  Is  losing  crucially  needed 
foreign  exchange  because  the  bombing  has 
cut  the  productlqn  of  coal  In  half.  Phospbats 
exports  have  virtiially  ceased;  both  were  i»e- 
vlously  sold  abroad  in  quantity. 

The  consequence  la  to  increase  radically 
North  Vietnam's  need  for  foreign  aid  to  sus- 
tain her  war  effort  and  her  economy  at  mini- 
mum levels.  Imports  went  up  2000  metric 
tons  a  day  In  IMS  and  are  double  that  thli 
year.  Hanoi  has  to  ask  the  Soviets  to  increase 
their  aid  from  $100  million  to  $700  million 
aimually. 

Bombing  Is  continuing  to  divert  up  to 
600,000  workers  io  defend  against  It  or  re- 
pair the  damago — a  manpower  pool  which 
would  otherwise  be  avaUable  either  for  pro- 
duction or  for  the  army. 

It  has  caused  the  damage  or  destruction 
of  about  5000  freight  cars,  8000  trucks,  and 
19,000  watercraft. 

It  has  Increased  substantially  the  number 
of  men  and  tons  which  must  be  dispatched 
from  the  North  tp  get  one  man  and  one  ton 
Into  South  Veltnam.  It  is  impossible  to  meas- 
ure this  effect  of  the  bombing  but  it  la  ac- 
curate to  say  that  It  has  (1)  caused  tbs 
enemy  to  resort  to  the  shorter  routes  across 
the  OtlZ  and  (2)  contributed  to  the  aban- 
doning of  largefscale  military  operation* 
within  South  Vietnam. 

Attadcs  on  electrical  power,  bridges,  roads, 
and  railroads  In  the  Haiphong  area  have 
made  It  increasingly  difficult  for  North  Viet- 
nam to  unload  siippUes  and  move  them  out 
of  the  port  area.  Layover  times  of  ships  havt 
mounted  300  per  cent — from  10  days  in  19M 
to  30  days  this  year. 

Question — How  are  additional  targets  se- 
lected?— Except  fpr  a  few  which  are  avoided 
so  as  not  to  bring  Red  China  or  the  Soviet 
Union  Into  the  v«ar,  the  most  lucrative  tar- 
gets are  being  boibbed. 

Targets  are  approved  on  the  basis  of  thew 
factors:  new  conatruction,  new  intelligence, 
a  balancing  of  th(  military  gains  against  ths 
miUtary  risks  (to  pilots  and  planes) .  and  the 
factor  of  Chinese  or  Soviet  intervention.  We 
refrain  from  bombing  the  dikes  because  it 
would  subject  civilians  to  starvation. 

The  United  States  does  not  seek  to  destroy 
the  North  Vietnamese  regime  nor  to  unseat 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Itjdoes  not  Intend  to  invads' 
or  occupy  North  ^  letnam. 


Jfovember  S,  1967 
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AAV  NatioMl  CouuB^  Speaks  Oat 
h  Hoaor  sf  Ov  Fifhtuf  Mea  m 
VwtBam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF       __ 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

or  IKXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  3.  1967 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Disabled  American  Veterans  National 
Oommander  Francis  J.  Beaton  recently 
made  a  forthright  statement  denouncing 
tbe  uncalled  for  and  disgraceful  com- 
ments made  by  cme  of  our  TV  personal'- 
Ittes  concerning  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
itaticmed  in  Vietnam.  Commander  Bea- 
ton's remarks  speak  for  themselves  and  I 
am  sure  will  meet  with  great  favor  trooa. 
all  patriotic  citizens  of  this  coimtry. 

Tlie  remarks  referred  to  follow: 
B^Mfica   or  TnAnca  J.  ^aton,    Nationai. 

COKXANDXa,  DISABI.KD  AUXSICAN  VETERANS 

I  recently  received  a  letter  that  called  my 
attaotlon  to  certain  statements  made  by 
Bobert  Vaughn,  who  plays  the  role  of  a  Secret 
Agent  in  the  television  series,  "Man  From 
uncle."  Press  releases  were  sent  charging 
Vaughn  with  Issuing  the  statement  that  U.S. 
flghting  men  in  Vietnam  are  drop-outs,  un- 
aployablea,  and  unintelligent  and  added, 
the  smart  onea  are  In  oollege."  According  to 
a  UPI  Editorial  by  Vernon  Scott,  Mr.  Vaughn 
has  launched  an  attack  against  the  President 
for  Us  policy  in  Vietnam. 

To  classify  our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam  as 
drop-outs,  unintelligent,  and  unemployables 
is  not  only  a  very  deplorable  statement  for 
any  person  In  public  life  to  make  but  it  also 
happens  to  be  totally  untrue.  DAV  officials 
have  visited  Vietnam  on  several  occasions 
during  the  last  two  years  and  our  Organiza- 
tion has  found  that  these  are  brave,  intel- 
ligent, high-spirited  American  boys  who  are 
doing  their  part  to  protect  Institutions  of 
freedom  from  communist  aggression.  Mr. 
Vaughn  would  probably  be  amazed  to  know 
the  number  of  young  men  who  left  coUege, 
not  as  drop-outs,  but  as  Inspired  patriotic 
young  men  who  wanted  the  opport\inlty  to 
serve  this  Nation  on  the  battlefield  as  did 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  before  them. 
This  type  of  attack  is  coming  from  one  who 
is  Bumosed  to  portray  a  defender  of  freedom 
<m  TV.  Studios  and  sponsors  should  'take  a 
hard  look  at  anyone  who  Is  representing  them 
vho  would  make  such  irresponsible  state- 
ments. 

Just  what  Mr.  Vaughn's  motivation  may  be, 
I  do  not  know  but  I  do  know  that  he  certainly 
does  not  understand  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam  nor  does  he  understand  the  imfwrt- 
ant  significance  of  President  Johnson's  p>ollcy 
In  Vietnam.  Maybe  Mr.  Vaughn  had  better 
stick  to  his  script  and  leave  the  conduct  of 
■tate  affairs  to  those  eminently  more  quali- 
fied than  he. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  adopt  a  strong  non-partisan  point 
of  view  concerning  the  affairs  of  our  Nation, 
both  in  our  foreign  policy  and  our  domestic 
policy.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  must  abandon 
the  political  party  of  our  choice,  but  I  do 
•trongly  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
XTnlted  States  today  is  being  unwarrantedly 
attacked  by  those  who  have  apparently  lost 
all  concept  of  patriotism  and  of  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  our  p^ple. 

This  enemy  within  our  Nation  would  have 
Wijliow  indifference  and  disrespect  to  the 
mrtdent  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress 
«  the  United  Stetes,  and  the  Judiciary  of 
una  Ration.  Regardless  of  party,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  is  our  President  and  the  program 


that  he  has  foQowed  la  his  fonlgn  pottey, 
particularly  In  ref  crenoe  to  Vlatiiam.  la  soimd 
In  the  eyes  of  many  **««">^"g  Amiirt«»«M 

In  the  final  aaalysU.  tlw  oontalnmant  ot 
eommunlsm  la  tba  laaua  and  It  '■*»*'~t  no 
difference  if  it's  Vietnam  or  elaewhere  In  tta* 
world.  The  Idea  of  allowing  vast  spreading 
of  communism  preaents  eminent  danger  and 
threat  to  the  security  of  our  people.  Perh^M 
we  have  had  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  In- 
cluding prosperity  and  all  of  the  freedoms 
we  enjoy.  Perhapts  also,  we  have  forgotten 
how  to  discipline  ourselves  and  to  condition 
ourselves  to  times  that  require  the  mar- 
shalling of  all  our  resoiuxes  to  combat  the 
oonunon  enemy. 

The  Institutions  of  our  government,  be- 
ginning with  the  Chief  Executive,  deserve 
our  respect.  This  we  can  have  and  at  the 
same  time  reserve  to  ourselves  the  rl^t 
to' dissent,  exwclsed  In  the  voting  booth. 

As  .the  leader  of  this  patriotic  organlzatlcm 
of  disabled  men  and  women,  I  urge  thought 
on  these  troubled  times.  And  In  your  chapter 
meetings  you  can  consider  various  programs 
where  your  chapter  can  show  its  support  of 
the  President,  our  Congress,  and  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 


Farewell  to  a  Gallant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOUTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3.  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial 
space  in  the  October  20  issue  of  Sea  Tiger, 
the  publication  of  the  3d  Marine  Am- 
phibious Force  in  Vietnam,  Is  given  over 
to  a  moving  letter  of  farewell  to  a  brave 
young  marine,  Pfc.  J.  Robert  Hinson. 
Private  Hinson  was  killed  in  Vietnam  on 
August  16.  He  was  18  years  old. 

The  letter  was  written  Iv  his  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Pearl  M.  Jones,  of  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  I  want  to  share  this  moving 
tribute  with  all  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

The  letter  follows: 

Fakewxll  to  a  Gaixant  Marine 

My  grandseon,  Pfc.  J.  Robert  Hinson, 
USMC,  was  kiUed  Aug.  16  In  Vietnam.  He  was 
due  home  Sept.  10. 

I  wrote  to  him  every  Sunday  while  he  was 
in  Vietnam  and  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  him  this  way : 

Farewell  to  a  gallant  Marine,  who  died  for 
his  country,  Pfc.  John  Robert  Hinson:  27 
Aug.  1948-16  Aug.  1967. 

Dkab  Bobbt:  Every  Sunday  whUe  you  were 
In  Vietnam  I  wrote  to  you.  Today,  Sept.  10, 
I  will  write  my  last  letter  to  you,  hoping  that 
somehow  you  will  know  about  It. 

Always  faithful,  you  gave  your  life  on  Aug. 
16  In  tixt  Sanho.  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  at  the 
tender  age  of  18.  Tou  died  trying  to  help 
others  to  have  life  more  abundantly,  people, 
whose  names  you  never  knew. 

That  was  your  way  of  life,  always  think- 
ing of  others.  Recently  In  a  letter  home  you 
said,  "If  I  don't  get  home,  don't  worry,  I  am 
prepared  to  die."  You  believed  what  you  were 
taught  as  a  child:  "Ood  made  me  to  know 
him,  to  love  him,  to  serve  him  In  this  world, 
and  to  be  happy  with  him  in  heaven." 

And  you  said  you  knew  the  good  Lord 
was  always  looking  after  you. 

Today.  Sept.  10,  we  would  have  been  look- 
ing for  you  to  come  home,  but  you  wont  be 
coming  home  to  us.  You  are  at  home  where 
you  wlU  be  happy  with  Ood  forever:  where 


tbrsn  is  no  lighting,  no  dying,  no  tears.  And 
although  w  grieve  for  you.  ww  are  consoled 
to  taom,  ■■  you  lived,  you  died,  by  your 
Ifeltb.  Why?  Only  Ood  knows,  but  like  you. 
w*  trust  His  reason.  And  In  our  hearts  we 
faal  in  that  heavenly  land,  another  Marine 
baa  landed  and  the  sltuaUon  Is  well  In  hand. 

Semper   FldeUs,    United    SUtes    Marines. 
Farewell  Bobby,  until  I  Join  you  some  day. 
Love, 

Geaica. 

Mrs.   Pearl  M.  Jones,   879   RuUedge   Ave, 
Charleston,  S.C. 


The  Protest  Failure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  3,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  more  rational  and  dispassionate 
evaluations  of  the  peace  march  In  Wash- 
ington recently  appeared  in  Burlington 
Hawk-Eye  editorial  on  Wednesday. 
October  25.  It  places  the  march  In  its 
proper  perspective  and  calls  attention 
to  its  shortcomings,  as  follows: 

Thx  Pxotest  Fatubz 

Last  weekend's  demonstration  at  the 
Pentagon  can  be  viewed  with  relief  on  two 
counts;  for  the  admirable  restraint  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  troops,  which  kept  the  blood- 
shed minor;  and  for  the  fact  that  the  Ir- 
rational militants  among  the  demonstrators 
were  a  distinct  minority. 

One  can  further  be  proud  of  a  govern- 
ment which,  however  angry  and  frustrated, 
stretched  tolerance  of  dissent  to  a  point  well 
beyond  what  any  other  country  on  earth 
would  permit. 

Nevertheless,  the  aftermath  of  the  great 
demonstration  has  an  air  of  faUure  and  sad- 
ness about  It. 

Minority  though  they  were,  the  uncouth 
and  lunatic  hippies,  far-leftists,  and  acid 
heads,  captiired  the  pubUc  attention,  and 
soiled  the  whole  mass  of  orderly  protestors 
with  their  lUth. 


It  was  perhaps  inevitable.  The  phrase  "dis- 
orderly dissent"  may  be  an  unreeolvable 
contradiction.  There  is  no  niachinery  to  con- 
trol participants  from  within  the  ranks;  no 
way  to  weed  out  the  nuts. 

(Honest  conservatives  regularly  find  them- 
selves embarrassed  by  the  Klansmen,  antl- 
semites  and  right-wing  idiots  who  Insist  on 
joining,  or  taking  over,  theia  causes.) 

At  any  rate,  if  the  purpose  of  the  demon- 
stration was  to  persuade  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  change  its  Vietnam  strategy, 
or  to  awaken  Americans  to  new  thinking 
about  the  war,  then  it  was  a  failure. 

If  the  cause  of  dissent  Is  the  obscenity 
and  violence  of  war,  one  does  not  make  a 
good  case  against  It  by  committing  ob- 
scenities and  violence;  if  the  object  of  pro- 
test is  to  change  public  policy,  you  do  not 
aid  your  argument  by  urinating  on  public 
buildings. 

If  anything,  the  personal  vlUlflcation  of 
the  President  and  the  childish  parading  of 
obscene  words,  will  strengthen  the  adminis- 
tration's position,  arousing  personal  sj^mpa- 
thy  for  the  President,  and  disgust  at  hla 
opponents. 

There  remains  a  great,  perhaps  desperate, 
need  for  reviewing  and  revising  American 
policy  in  Asia,  for  groping  through  the 
credibility  g^  to  find  where  America's  real 
interests  are. 
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But  »  T^^n*^'^^^al  poUcy,  howew  erroneotw. 
eannot  b*  Improved  on.  by  Immatur*  ezhl- 
blttonlata. 

Botti  Hanoi  Mul  ^nublngtom  miitltj  mn 
most  UnpraHd  laat  week,  not  by  ttia  dem- 
onatnton  e*  the  Pentegcm.  Irat  by  the  Be- 
publlcaa  govemon  rafnaal  *t »  natlnwl  ccm- 
tarvnoe  to  npeat  tbdr  prevloiu  Vlotnam 
policy. 

U  ao,  tb*t  abould  b*  »  due  to  tbe  pro- 
teeton — a  auggeetlon  that,  whatever  changes 
are  to  occur  In  that  policy  can  bs  bronght 
about  more  quickly  throu^  the  artiUaiUhed 
political  machinery  than  by  spitting  on  sol- 
diers cw  uttering  the  publle  lawns. 


DefieaHl  EJKatiM:  EJythe  Jobm 


Nntley  San  Sapports  AatoBobiU  Safety 
KeqairaBeBts 

SaCIENSICm  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NCW   JBUKT 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday.  November  3,  1967 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in^ 
creasins  bazaid  of  automobile  travel  is 
of  great  concern  to  us  all.  Congress  has 
acted  to  require  some  safety  devices,  but 
there  Is  a  eontfrintng  need  to  review  the 
problem  and  assure  the  utmost  possible 
protection  for  our  citizen  consumers.  In 
this  connection,  I  was  heartened  to  see 
that  Federal  officials  are  continuing  to 
Insist  that  we  move  forward  firmly  in 
thla  vital  area.  An  excellent  editorial  ai>- 
peared  In  the  Nov«nber  2  Belleville 
.Times,  of  Belleville,  N.J.,  discussing  the 
issiie  of  shoulder  straps.  It  is  most  heart- 
ening that  this  fine  weekly  newspaper  is 
bringing  to  putdic  attention  the  import- 
ance of  utilizing  shoulder  straps  in  con- 
Junction  with  seat  belts  for  greater  pub- 
lic safety,  and  I  place  the  editorial  in 
the  Recohd  at  this  point : 

Shotujub  Belts  Obderxd 

The  federal  goyemment  has  decided  to 
stand  by  Its  original  order  requiring  shoul- 
der harnesses  in  passenger  cars.  There  had 
been  indlcattons  recently  the  order  might 
be  eased  but  at  Jomt  news  conferences  two 
federal  oflldals  reported  a  seven-week  study 
"cmivliiclngly  conflnued"  the  benefits. 

Dr.  William  Hadden.  Jr.,  director  of  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  and  Lowell 
K.  BlrdweU,  Federal  Highway  Administrator, 
said  the  study  showed  shoulder  straps  used 
by  front  seat  passengers  and  drivers,  in  com- 
bination with  seat  belts,  added  greatly  to 
the  safety  factor  In  driving. 

There  bad  been  cbarges  that  shoulder 
straps  did  not  provide  th»  protection  claimed 
and  that  there  were  certain  disadvantages 
in  wearing  them.  But  the  government's  sev- 
en-week study  showed  safety  benefits  were 
highly  impressive.  In  addition,  a  thorough 
study  In  Sweden  by  the  Volvo  Automobile 
Company  resulted  In  «i Tiding*  that  the  use  of 
shoulder  harnesses  might  reduce  driver  fa- 
talities by  more  than  80  per  cent. 

In  the  face  of  such  overwhelming  evidence 
the  federal  officials  rightfully  decided  to  re- 
quire shoulder  harnesses.  AutomoAille  makers 
did  not  Inunedlately  mdlcate  whether  such 
equipment  would  b«  InstaUed  on  aU  new 
cars;  the  makers  indicated,  however  that  ex- 
tra charges  are  certain  for  cars  with  bar- 


J. 


November  5,  1967 

closely  with  the  local  schod 


If  such  bameases  are  not  standard  equip- 
ment by  IBM.  Congress  should  enact  legis- 
lation requiring  them  m  the  Interest  of  the 
driving  putdlc. 


ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

I  Qsr  mnr  Toax 
m  THE  HOVSE  OF  BSPRKSENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  3.  tS67 

Mr.  RYANl  Mr.  Bpeaker,  the  New  Yoric 
Times  on  Odtober  25.  1967,  reported  the 
nomination  ©f  Mrs.  Edythe  J.  Oaines,  a 
distinguished  and  dedicated  educator  of 
New  York  ^ty,  to  the  post  of  assistant 
superintendent  of  School  District  No.  12 
in  the  Bron:C 

Edythe  Gaines  has  served  for  8  years 
as  iMlncipal  and  acting  principal  of  Joan 
of  Arc  Junior  High  School  in  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent!  A  pioneer  in  community- 
school  relationships,  Mrs.  Gaines'  record 
in  the  New  York  City  school  system  is  an 
outstanding  one  of  achievement  and  ex- 
cellence in  her  service  to  the  commimity. 
Although  it  saddens  us  that  we  will  no 
longer  have  the  benefit  of  her  gracious 
presence,  it  1b  only  fitting  that  she  should 
receive  this  well-deserved  recognition. 

I  take  thi^  opportunity  to  wish  her  all 
the  success! that  she  so  rightfully  de- 
serves. I 

The  New  tYoA  Times  on  October  25 
published  a  profile  of  Mrs.  Oaines  which 
I  Include  along  with  a  news  article: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  toct.  25,  1967) 
A   Neoro   PK»fciPAi.   Du«   Foa\Hn!H   Post — 

WOBIAN    V<MtTKATtB    WOM,    P08T    0»    ASSIST- 
ANT   StTFEXINTKNDKMT 

Mrs.  Edytl»  J.  Oaines,  who  three  years 
ago  became  the  first  Negro  woman  principal 
of  a  Junior  high  school  In  the  dty,  has  been 
nominated  for  the  post  of  assistant  super- 
intendent in  charge  of  a  school  district  in 
the  Bronx.      : 

The  announcement  was  made  yesterday 
by  Dr.  Bernard  B.  Donovan,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  wtio  said  he  would  offer  the  pro- 
posal at  the  Nov.  16  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

If  the  bosrd  approves,  Mrs.  G&lnes  will 
become  the  ftcond  Negro  woman  to  become 
an  assistant  superintendent.  The  other  is 
Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Douglas,  who  recently  was 
elected  deputy  superintendent  In  charge  of 
curriculum  attei  serving  in  District  19,  In 
the  Bedford-etuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn. 

Mrs.  Douglas's  post  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent will  be  filled,  according  to  Dr.  Dono- 
van, by  Ellzal>eth  C.  O'Daly,  an  assistant 
superintendent  who  Is  one  of  his  special 
assistants  and  who  headed  the  More  BSective 
Schools  prowam  for  three  years.  The-  pro- 
gram provlOM  smaU  classes  and  special 
services.         I 

Un.  Oaines  has  been  principal  of  Joan 
of  Arc  Junior  High  School  at  154  West  93d 
Street  since'  1904.  Her  annual  salary  Is 
$19,565  and  Will  be  $24,940  If  the  board  ap- 
proves the  appointment. 

Dr.  Donovan  has  recommended  that  she 
be  assigned  to  District  12,  which  Includes 
the  Morrlsailla  section  of  the  Bronx,  where 
there  are  h^sh  proportion  of  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlcaqs. 

The  district  was  supervised  by  Dr.  Seellg 
Lester  until  he  was  recently  named  deputy 
■upcrlntendtfit  ot  schools  in  charge  of  In- 
struction. 

superintendent.  Mrs.  Oaines 
of  the  33  schools  In  the 


As  asslstaat  supe: 
9uld  be  In  Icharge 


would 


district,  working 
board. 

Under  Hia  beards  new  decentralization 
plan  the  districts  have  Increased  ponlen 
that  include  the  recommendation  of  e&a. 
dldates  for  prlnolptU  and  the  assignment  at 
teachers. 

Primarily  the  assistant  superintendent  la 
respHjnsible  for  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  schools  and  acta  on  such  major  matteti 
as  curriculum  reform  after  consultatioa  with 
the  local  board. 

[From  the  New  Yock  Times,  Oet.  36,  1967] 

HAKD-WOBKntO    Educatob:     Eotthx    Jonxs 

Oaines 

Late  one  evening  not  long  ago,  the  phou 
rang  in  the  prtncipel's  office  at  Joan  of  An 
Junior  High  Sctool.  Without  knowing  who 
was  calling,  Mrs.  Edythe  Jones  Oaines  picked 
up  the  phone  aad  exclaimed:  "Bow  did  yon 
luiow  I  was  hereT"  Friends  and  aaeodates  had 
long  since  learned  that  her  devotion  to  btt 
job  frequently  k^t  her  at  her  desk  long  after 
the  last  bell  signaled  the  end  of  classes.  Un. 
Oaines — who  ww  nominated  yesterday  to  be- 
come assistant  superintendent  In  charge  at 
School  IXgrtirtot  13  in  the  Bronx — has  spent 
almost  her  entlA  career  as  a  tefuAer  and  ad- 
ministrator in  the  Joan  of  Arc  school. 

The  44-yeex-o)d  pcincipeJ  is  not  cast  in  the 
mold  ot  the  trMlltlonal  schoolmarm.  She  1* 
extronely  fasblftn-oonsclous  and  sometiaMs 
wears  mlnlBklrt4  on  the  job. 

At  the  time  Of  her  appointment  as  prin* 
dpal  in  1964  (she  had  been  acting  principal 
five  years).  Mrs.  Gaines  remained: 

"I  always  wanted  to  be  a  teacher.  Mf 
mother  was  a  teacher  of  English  and  LsOn, 
and  my  family  has  been  producing  teadisn 
and  clergymen  in  about  equal  proportioni 
for  three  generations." 

Mrs.  Oaines  was  bom  in  AahevUle,  N.C..  one 
of  seven  cblldre*  of  an  ^Hscopallan  minister. 
But  before  she  Was  re«Kly  to  start  school,  her 
father  became  l^tally  111  and  the  Depresston 
wiped  out  his  real-estate  inveetments. 

A    HUNTKa   GEADUATK 

Thet  family  ^a»  divided  temporarily.  Mis. 
Oaines  and  a  Ulster  went  to  Mount  Kiaoo^ 
N.7.,  with  their  mother.  Later  the  family 
was  reunited  and  moved  to  163d  Street  anS 
St.  Nicholas  ^enue  in  Manhattan,  tin. 
Gaines  continued  her  education  at  Wadlelgh 
High  School  and  Himter  CoUege. 

Against  her  laother's  wishes,  she  was  mar- 
ried at  the  end  of  her  Jumor  year  at  Hunter. 
Soon  after  her  graduation  she  gave  blrtb  to 
a  son.  Richard.  Her  second  child,  Malloiy, 
was  bom  while  she  was  studying  for  her  mas- 
ter's degree  at  JTew  Tork  University. 

With  her  hiisband,  Albert,  an  electronic 
engineer,  she  now  lives  to  a  brick-and-clajh 
board  bouse  Iq  Montclalr,  N.J.  She  enipjt 
housework  and  booking. 

Mrs.  Oaines.  who  was  the  first  Negro  to 
become  principal  of  a  secondary  school  in  tlit 
New  York  City  ^ystem,  says: ' 

"This  is  a  nlascullne  Job  In  many  wajt, 
and  I  like  to  come  home  to  a  feminine  tola. 
I'm  an  excellent  cook.  My  mother -ln-lsi» 
taught  me  and  <lid  a  good  job." 

When  our  tl^ht  schedule  pennits,  she  en- 
joys dancing  and  Usteidng  to  jazz. 

More  than  iwo-thlrds  of  the  pupils  it 
Joem  of  Arc  Junior  High  are  Negroes  or 
Puerto  Rlcans.  ?Tie  school  has  attracted  wide 
notice  both  for  its  integration  and  Its  sci- 
demic  excellende,  part  of  which  Mrs.  Gsfiwi 
attributes  to  'the  cotirage  of  the  mlddte- 
class  white  peo  >le  who  would  not  run." 

Besides  runmng  the  school,  Mrs.  OaliMi 
bfiUB  coordinated  seminars  to  help  prepsrt 
Negro  and  Puarto  Rican  teachers  for  com- 
petitive examinations  for  licenses  as  ioH^ 
ant  principals. 

Meanwhile  her  own  foermal  education  oofr 
tlnues.  She  hasinearly  completed  the  requlit- 
ments  for  a  Ph,  D.  In  educatl(»i  at  Harvaid. 
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Uaions  Get  U^.  Promise  od  Skippiiif 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MAMTI.Afn> 

TH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  3.  1967 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
<tf  us  in  Congress  have  been  dise«>polnted 
In  the  administration's  failure  to  come 
forward  with  a  program  to  revitalize  the 
American  merchant  marine,  which  was 
IHomised  more  than  2  years  ago.  Un- 
fortunately, it  a];^)ear8  that  not  only  is 
there  no  new  program,  but  programs  un- 
der existing  law  are  being  inadequately 
administered. 

There  is  evidence  of  failure  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  cargo  pref- 
erence law.  There  is  evidence  of  exten- 
dve  use  of  foreign-flag  ships  by  the 
Oovernment  when  American  ships  are 
available.  And  there  is  evidence  of  con- 
tinued use  of  World  War  n  ships  with- 
drawn from  the  reserve  fleet  to  meet 
onergency  situations  in  Vietnam,  even 
though  there  are  now  ample  privately 
owned  American  vessels  available  for 
nvport  of  the  war  effort. 

TbXs  deplorable  situation  Is  clearly 
bared  in  today's  edition  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  in  an  article  by  its  maritime  editor. 
Mrs.  Helen  Delich  Bentley. 

I  Insert  the  article,  entitled  "Unions 
Oet  U.S.  Promise  on  Shipping,"  in  the 
Rkord  at  this  point: 
Unions    Grr   VS.    Pkokisx    on    Shipping — 

Government    Wn.L    Pbobe   Pedebal    Com- 

FErmON,  FOKEICN  PAvoiinsic 

(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 

Wasrinoton,  November  2. — Government 
•(encles  promised  seagoing  labor  unions  to- 
day they  would  promptly  explore  complaints 
concerning  competition  from  Government- 
owned  vessels  and  favoritism  to  foreign-flag 
lUpe. 

James  J.  Reynolds,  Under  Secretary  of 
Ubw,  announced  that  every  effort  would 
be  made  immediately  to  see  what  c<m  be  done 
to  rectify  situations  which  are  causing  prob- 
Jems  for  private  shipowners  and  ultimately 
American  seamen. 

Today's  two-hour  session  was  scheduled 
with  officials  of  five  labor  umons  and  repre- 
icatatlves  from  seven  Government  agencies 
•fter  the  xmions  threatened  "waterfront  ac- 
tton."  They  meant,  of  course,  a  strike  against 
American-flag  shipping. 

PORKIGN-rLAC    CAKGOES 

They  alleged  that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
Btent  and  others  routing  Oovernment- 
flasnced  cargoes  are  giving  most  of  It  to  for- 
*«n-flag  ehlps,  even  though  American  bot- 
toBJs  now  ere  available.  Too,  they  charged 
•it  the  Defense  Department  wae  using  more 
<le-mothballed  ships  now  than  are  needed, 
thus  making  it  difficult  for  private  ship- 
owneis  to  exist. 

The  unions  supported  shipowners'  claims 
laist  the  Government-allowed  freight  rates 
n»»e  remained  the  same  since  1957,  without 
■•tog  any  allowance  for  increaeee  in  ooets 
Otwthe  decade. 

Beynolds  stated  that  Maltland  Pennington, 
<  the  Maritime  Administration,  promised  to 
•**  •  high  priority  to  the  raite  matter  and 
«■•  up  with  an  answer  soon.  The  idariUme 
Jmilnlstratlon  sets  what  la  considered  the 
Wffnmenfs  "fair  and  reMonable"  rate 
■ott  for  cliartering  ships  and  carrying  Gov- 
■"•"lent  cargoes.  If  American  shipowners  de- 


mand more,  they  are  not  given  any  special 
consideration  Jor  any  Oovernment  business. 

FOTTB-TXAB-OLD   OOMPLAlm' 

C<nnplalntB  about  the  freight  rates  have 
been  raised  since  the  Russians  purchased 
wheat  from  the  United  States  in  1063.  Steps 
were  sui^xiaed  to  have  been  taken  at  that 
time  to  offset  some  of  the  rising  cost  factors 
to  the  shipowners,  but  nothing  has  been 
done,  they  contend. 

Reynolds  also  said  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment wUl  consider  accelerating  the  re- 
turn of  World  War  II  Victory  ships  to  the 
reserve  fleets.  The  need  for  ocean  tonnage  in 
the  Vietnam  sea-lift  has  dropped  consider- 
ably since  the  congestion  has  been  elimin- 
ated m  Vietnamese  ports  and  the  accelera- 
tion of  troops  has  leveled  off. 

Of  the  170  General  Agency  Agreement  ves- 
sels, referred  to  commonly  as  "GAA"  ships, 
reactivated  for  Vietnam  duty.  33  already  have 
been  returned  or  are  slated  to  be  returned 
to  Inactive  status. 

However,  It  was  learned  today  that  the 
MiUtary  Sea  Transportation  Service  had  to 
put  two  OAA's  back  on  the  Southeast  Asia 
run  recently  because  the  privately  owned 
vassels  could  not  provide  as  much  ocean 
shipping   space    as    they   had   claimed. 

The  Agriculture  Department  admitted 
that  American  vessels  are  not  carrying  any- 
where near  the  60  per  cent  minimum  they  are 
supposed  to.  Secretary  Reynolds  stated,  be- 
cause of  their  use  on  the  sea-lift. 

Now  they  are  gomg  to  move  more  on 
American  bottoms. 

The  unions  want  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment to  make  up  the  losses  American  ships 
have  incurred  over  the  past  two  years  while 
helping  out  on  the  Vietnam  run  by  giving 
them  up  to  70  or  80  per  cent  to  balance 
out  the  70  to  80  per  cent  foreign  bottoms 
have  been  carrying  diulng  that  time. 

Reynolds  stated  that  the  unions'  com- 
plamts  were  legitimate,  but  that  It  must  be 
recognized  there  have  been  some  problems 
resulting  from  the  Vietnam  situation  and 
there  must  be  some  allowance  for  transi- 
tion. 

He  also  assured  the  labor  leaders  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  would  lend  its  full 
weight  to  see  that  the  shlppmg  mdustry 
Is  given  fair  treatment  from  the  other 
agencies. 

Officials  were  on  hand  from  the  Interna- 
tional Organization  of  Masters,  Mates  and 
PUots,  the  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  As- 
sociation, the  National  Maritime  Union  and 
the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  Thomas 
W.  Gleason,  president  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association,  wired  that  he 
was  unable  to  attend  because  of  problems 
in  the  New  York  harbor  area. 


Capt.  Alden  R.  Sanborn,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  ICAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1967 

Mr.  U>NG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  Air  Force  officer  from  Maryland  has 
been  awarded  one  of  the  highest  honors 
given  by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Capt.  Alden  R.  Sanborn,  Jr..  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alden  R.  Sanborn,  of  Annapolis, 
was  awarded  the  Vietnamese  Medal  Oif 
Honor  at  a  ceremony  at  Bien  Hoa  Air 
Base.  Captain  Sanborn  was  cited  for  his 
outstanding  work  with  the  Vietnamese 
Armed  Forces  in  combating  the  Com- 


munists In  the  war.  I  commend  Captain 
Sanborn  on  his  courage  and  service  to 
his  country. 


Snake  River  Trout 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or    IDARO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  3,  1967 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  only  is  my  State  of  Idaho  the  home 
of  the  world's  best  potatoes.  It  Is  also 
the  home  of  the  world's  largest  trout 
farm. 

On  the  Snake  River.  In  the  area  of  the 
fabulous  Thousand  Springs,  the  Snake 
River  Trout  Co..  produces  annually  over 
a  million  pounds  of  this  succulent  fish 
for  the  delight  of  gourmets  aroimd  the 
country. 

The  Rimes-News,  published  in  Twin 
Palls.  Idaho,  some  time  ago  did  a  very 
comprehensive  feature  story  on  the  op- 
eration of  this  trout  ranch,  which  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 
Snake  Rxves  Trout  Fnuf  at  Bt7hl  Is  Largest 

COMMKRCIAI.    HaTCHERT    IN    WORLD 

BtJHL.— Trout  has  become  America's  favor- 
ite fish  Just  as  steak  Is  America's  most  popu- 
lar meat.  Its  popularity  is  so  great  it  has 
made  the  trout  industry  flourish  and  one 
of  the  leaders  In  this  new  Industry  is  the 
Snake  River  Trout  Co.,  In  Buhl. 

The  local  company  is  the  largest  trout 
hatchery  commercial  or  governmental  in  the 
whole  world.  In  its  50  cement  ponds  or  race- 
ways 900,000  pounds  are  raised  annually  and 
with  the  67  more  ponds  at  the  affiliated 
Idaho  Springs  Trout  Co.,  the  total  output 
produced  by  the  Snake  River  farm  is  more 
than  one  million  pounds  of  flsh  yearly. 

The  local  farm  processes  the  output  of 
both  hatcheries  in  frozen  dressed,  boned  and 
breaded  flsh  which  are  shipped  all  over  the 
United  States  and  to  miutary  InstaUations 
around  the  wwld. 

In  addition  to  the  frozen  products,  fresh 
Iced  flsh  also  are  sent  to  distant  cities  by 
railway  or  motor  express. 

Many  famous  hotels  serve  the  Idaho  Rain- 
bow trout  produced  by  the  local  company. 
Among  those  are  Wsntalnbleu  and  Eden 
Rock  in  Miami.  Beach;  Essex  House,  the  BUt- 
more  and  Stouffer's  in  New  York,  Sun  Valley 
and  Ireland's  in  Chicago. 

The  trout  farm  pioneered  by  the  late  Jack 
-Tlngey  in  1928  was  purchased  by  Robert  E. 
Erklns  In  1962.  Under  Erkins'  management 
the  company  has  developed  many  of  its  own 
devices  in  the  youthful  industry.  A  new  pro- 
cedure for  feeding  and  breedmg  was  estab- 
lished. 

In  addition  a  110,000  homemade  eviscerat- 
ing machme  constructed  through  the  efforts 
of  Nyal  Hoffman  and  Ted  Eastman,  employee 
now  is  being  utilized. 

This  machme  with  Its  maze  ot  belts, 
brushes,  sprays  and  knives  cleans  1,280  trout 
per  hour  compared  to  1,000  trout  a  worker 
oould  clean  In  one  day. 

As  a  result  of  aU  these  accomplishments 
the  outfit  which  originally  cost  $19,000  Is 
now  worth  over  •1,000,000. 

The  farm's  basic  resource  is  a  natiiral 
water  reservoir  considered  the  largest  below 
surface  deposit  In  North  America.  The  water 
oomes  out  of  the  ground  in  an  area  known 
as  Thousand  brings,  which  mcldentally 
provides  the  firm's  brand  name. 
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Clear  vater  gtishes  from  the  springs  along 
tba  iMLM  of  the  clUI  In  an  Inexhaustible  tor- 
rant  and  maintains  a  steady  58  degrees.  Part 
of  the  output  from  these  springs  race* 
through  the  Snake  River  farm.  It  provides 
a  circulation  of  4,000  gallons  of  water  per 
minute  through  the  Snake  River  Installa- 
tions and  30,000  gallons  In  nearby  Idaho 
Springs  farm. 

The  torrent  provides  the  trout  with  plenty 
of  oxygen,  washes  away  their  wastes  and 
gives  them  plenty  of  exercise  needed  to  keep 
their  flesh  firm. 

Fish  at  the  Snake  River  cqjerations  are 
alive  up  to  the  processing  line  and  within  30 
mlnutea  are  ready  for  freezing.  This  U  one 
of  the  factors  which  makes  the  local  trout  a 
superior  product,  offlclals  say. 

Fish  are  taken  from  marketing  ponds  next 
to  the  processing  building  and  killed  elec- 
trically. They  are  mounted  on  the  especially 
designed  eviscerating  machine  which  whips 
them  through  a  series  of  knives,  brushes  and 
sprays.  After  evisceration  the  trout  are 
washed  and  checked  again  for  cleanliness 
and  sorted  into  10  different  sizes  from  four 
to  14  inches. 

The  fish  are  chilled  in  30  degrees  slush  Ice. 
The  chill  tanks  also  contain  Acronize  to  pre- 
vent bacterial  action. 

Following  the  chilling  and  acronlzing 
process  the  trout  destined  to  be  shipped  as 
frozen  dressed  or  boned  are  dipped  in 
"Prodex"  solution,  a  com  soluble  syrup,  to 
give  the  fish  a  preservative  glaze.  The  ma- 
terial Is  tasteless  and  merely  gives  the  fish 
an  air- tight  seal. 

The  frozen  trout  are  then  wrapped  In  sheet 
Cryovac  or  individual  polyethylene  bags, 
packed  in  five  pound  cartons  and  sent  td  the 
blast  freezer,  where  they  remain  overnight. 
A  temperature  of  —40  degrees  Is  maintained 
in  the  freezer  and  it  has  a  10,000-pound 
capacity. 

Fish  to  be  boned  and  breaded  are  sent  to 
the  boning  line  to  be  boned  and  deflnned  by 
band.  Then  they  go  to  the  breading  opera- 
tion opened  out  butterfly  fashion  and  are 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  cracker  meal  flour, 
and  fresh  eggs. 

The  boned  and  breaded  product  is  put  In 
cryovac  bag^  by  hand  and  vacuum  packed  by 
machine,  then  put  in  five  pound  boxes  and 
sent  to  the  freezer. 

Fresh  trout  go  straight  from  the  chUl  tank 
to  five  pound  polyethylene  bags.  These  ve 
Bubseqeuntly  encased  In  five  pound  cartons 
and  then  another  poly  bag  Is  wrapped  around 
the  carton  and  it's  finally  packed  in  wet  Ice. 

All  the  frozen  fish  are  put  In  50  pound 
master  cartons  and  sent  to  a  holding  room 
where  temperature  la  kept  —20  degrees,  con- 
siderably colder  than  many  storage  rooms  In 
existence  throughout  the  frozen  food  indus- 
try. The  company  actually  has  two  such 
rooms  one  with  a  150,000-poiind  capacity  and 
the  other  a  100,000-p>ound  capacity.  Ship- 
ments are  made  by  refrigerated  truck  carriers 
or  railway  express. 

Some  60  fulltlme  employes  work  at  the 
trout  raising,  processing  and  freezing  com- 
pany with  additional  help  hired  during  the 
Slimmer  peak  season.  Expanded  building  fa- 
cilities include  a  main  processing  plant  with 
an  attached  men  and  women's  lunch  room, 
printing  shop,  a  freezer  storage  building,  an- 
other freezer  and  feed  storage  building,  a 
machine  and  woodworking- shop,  grain  stor- 
age elevators,  hatchery  building,  spawning 
building  and  a  laboratory  for  testing  feeds 
and  rtmnlng  a  bacterial  count  on  specimens. 

In  addition  to  these  facilities  the  grounds 
are  beautifully  landscaped  and  provide  a 
background  setting  for  the  Brklns  spadcTua 
home  and  there  Is  an  attractive  administra- 
tive building. 

There  are  many  vteitora  to  the  farm,  prin- 
cipally tourists.  However,  many  are  busineas 
minded  people  Interested  in  the  operations. 
Tha  Snake  River  Trout  Co.  has  Its  own 
United  Nations  program  and  trains  fish  ctil- 
turlsts  l^rom  other  countries. 


The  foreign  Visitors  are  paid  as  they  learn 
what  Is  involwd  In  the  commercial  rainbow 
trout  Industry.  This  knowledge  they  can  take 
back  to  their  country  and  utilize  there.  Most 
of  these  trained  are  people  in  the  flsh  busi- 
neas or  those  having  facilities  for  this  in- 
dustry. Trained  to  date  have  been  persons 
from  England,  Iceland,  Tasmania,  Mexico, 
Egypt  and  Chile. 

Heading  ths  &iake  River  Ttout  Co.,  are 
Robert  Erkina,  general  manager;  Ted  East- 
man, plant  superintendent;  Robert  Bggles- 
ton,  assistant  plant  superintendent;  Gary 
Wright,  traffic  manager  and  sales  coordinator 
and  Dave  Erlckson,  hatchery  biologist. 

Serving  as  foremen  are  Wallace  Kendrlck, 
shipping;  Joe  Stewart  and  Lee  Partin,  feed; 
Jim  Fritz,  plant  foreman,  and  Uax  Kuhn,  flsh 
crew  foreman. 

Erklns  also  Is  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  afi^ilated  Idaho  Springs  Trout  Co., 
in  the  Hagerman  Valley  with  Arlle  Partin  In 
charge  of  operations.  This  company  simply 
raises  the  fisli  and  the  Snake  River  Trout 
Farm  purchas4s  and  processes  them. 

Facilities  currently  are  being  expanded  at 
the  Hagermaa  company.  Unique  lake  type 
ponds  are  undfer  construction.  They  are  over 
100  feet  wide  and  400  feet  long.  It  is  antici- 
pated to  Increase  production  substantially 
with  these  nei^  ponds.  Snake  River  Trout  Co. 
officials  report; 

This  weeki  Mr.  Speaker,  Giant  Pood 
arranged  to  bave  15,000  pounds  of  Idaho 
Rainbow  trout  flown  to  Washington,  D.C., 
in  a  featureii  protaiotlon  of  this  great 
delicacy. 

In  addition  to  their  excellent  advertis- 
ing coverage  of  the  special  sales  event. 
Giant  Pood  arranged  for  the  publication 
in  the  Evening  Star  of  a  background  ar- 
ticle, including  a  niunber  of  recipes. 

Believing  (his  article  and  the  recipes 
to  be  of  Int^-est,  I  Include  them  in  my 
remarks  as  ft>llows: 

Look  for  aIRainbow  :  But  Soue  Fresh 
Trout 

Any  angler  rwlll  tell  you  that  trout  Is  a 
fish  which  mu  it  be  served  fresh  if  its  delicate 
flavor  Is  to  be  1  ully  appreciated. 

Then,  Ukely  as  not,  he  will  break  into  a 
lengthy  reminiscence  of  that  unforgettable 
day  when  he  ciiught  that  Incomparable  trout 
and  fried  It  dltectly  over  the  coals. 

Such  an  experience  Is  hard  to  recapture  In 
the  average  city  kitchen  where  fresh  fish  U 
hard  to  find  and  cooking  methods  tend  to  be 
elaborate  In  order  to  disguise  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  Ingredients. 

However,  a  treat  la  In  store  for  Washlng- 
tonlans. 

Fresh  rainbaw  trout  will  be  available  here 
for  the  next  two  weeks,  courtesy  of  Giant 
Food,  who  are  faying  30,000  flsh  from  Idaho. 

These  fish  tome  from  the  1000  Springs 
Ranch  which  |b  the  largest  trout  farm  In  the 
world.  Here  trjout  are  reared  by  the  million 
and  shipped  by  the  thousand — a  far  cry  troax 
the  angler  idly  fishing  for  them  one  by  one. 

Like  any  otljer  modern  farm,  the  operation 
is  highly  mechanized.  A  fast-flowing  river  Is 
diverted  into  a  series  of  pools  in  which  the 
trout  are  growc  during  the  12  to  14  months 
It  takes  them  tt>  reach  pan  size. 

They  are  fe<t  on  a  special  meal  which  con- 
tains wheat,  Whey,  yeast,  vitamins  and  even 
anti-blotlcs  to  keep  the  flsh  healthy. 

When  they  weigh  about  one  pound,  the 
flsh  are  gathered  and  killed  by  electrocution. 
They  are  cleaned  and  packaged  mechanically 
and  are  ready  tor  freezing  or  shipping  within 
35  minutes  of  leaving  the  water. 

Not  only  must  trout  be  eaten  fresh,  but 
they  should  ako  be  plainly  cooked  and  here 
Chef  Alber,  otf  Giant  Foods  has  something 
to  say.  I 

"Don't  try  to  dress  up  trout,"  be  advises 
"Their  dellcat«  flavca:  Is  accentuated  by  cook- 
ing for  only  •  short  time  and  they  should 
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ably  It  Is  best  to  poach  them  but  they  can 
also  be  baked,  bqoUed  or  sautered. 
"Treat  them  gently — and  bon  appetit!" 

POiftCBXD  TSOUT 

Bring  to  a  boil  3  quarts  of  water.  %  cup  of 
vinegar,  3  carrots  cut  in  half,  one  small  on- 
ion cut  in  two,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  2  teaspooni 
salt,  V^  teaspoott  peppercorns.  Let  simmer 
20  minutes.  Strain.  Bring  to  a  boll  and  im- 
merse the  trout.  jCook  5  to  6  minutes.  Serve 
with  melted  butt 


utlJBr. 


mXD  TBOOT 

Dry  th«  clean^  trout  in  a  towel,  flour  it 
lightly  and  place  on  a  buttered  baking  dish. 
Season  It  with  lomon  Juice,  salt  and  pepper. 
Broil  In  pre-heat^d  broiler  8  minutes  or  until 
done,  basting  w^th  the  butter,  serve  with 
lemon  wedges, 


Flour  the  clei 
salt  and  pepper. 


TROUT   I 

d  trout  and  season  with 
utter,  generously,  a  baking 
dish,  add  Vi  cutt  water  and  the  juice  of  • 
lemon.  A  teaspc4>n  of  chives  may  be  added 
for  extra  flavor.  Bring  this  quickly  to  a  boll, 
then  place  the  toout  In  the  dish  and  bake  12 
minutes  at  355  degrees.  Bring  half  a  cup  of 
cream  to  a  boU,  pour  it  on  ttie  trout,  sprinkle 
with  bread  crunlbs  and  return  to  the  oven 
or  broiler  to  bro^n  crumbs. 

a*kxD  TROUT  n 
Salt  and  pepp^  trout  to  taste.  Brush  gen- 
erously with  butter,  and  sprinkle  with  silv- 
ered almonds  Mid  diced  onions.  Pre-heat 
oven  to  425  degrees  and  bake  25  to  30  min- 
utes. 

BAVCI   AMANDXm 

For  six  trout,  jmelt  %  cup  butter,  add  H 
cup  blanched  slivered  almonds  and  cook  un- 
tu  almonds  arq  brown.  Pour  sauce  over 
broiled  trout  oi  serve  with  trout.  Lemon 
Juice  and  parslejj  may  be  added  to  this  sauce 
If  desired. 

To  serve  with  trout.  Chef  Alber  suggest* 
the  following  vegetables. 

P(^MSCES  alber' 
Trim  and  roupd  raw  potatoes  to  a  size 
smaller  than  a  g^lf  ball.  In  a  sauce  pan,  melt 
one  teaspoon  of  j  chicken  fat,  add  V4  cup  of 
chopped  celery,  land  the  potatoes.  Cook  i 
minutes  and  theb  add  three  cups  of  chicken 
broth,  bring  to  a  boll  and  let  simmer  25  mln- 
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utes  or  untU 
serve  as  Is. 


With  the  tip 
extract  on  each 


toes  are  done.  Drain,  and 

GNONS   GRn.LES 

>f  a  knife  spread  some  beef 
lushroom  c&p.  Pre-heat  the 

broiler — broU  th^  caps  on  a  baking  sheet  for 

10  to  12  mlnutesj 


never  be  mlxe< 


with  strong  seasonings.  Prob- 


Refressinc  Riott 

EXTENS]  ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ^.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TXNNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSf  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

November  2,  1967 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  hu 
the  violence  and  rtote 
>t  across  the  country  1b 
recent  months,  ]but  I  was  Impressed  wtOi 
the  forthright  tnanner  In  which  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Klngsput, 
Tenn..  Times  approached  this  very  seri- 
ous problem,     i 

Under  unanifious  consent,  I  insert  thli 
outstanding  eqltorlal  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record: 

RxTRzssiNO  Riots 
An  tmonymous  member  at  the  PresldenVI 
Commission  on  ClvU  Disorders  says  the  find- 
ings of  the  coipmlsslon  show  the  United 


Thursdan 

Mr.  QUILL] 
been  written 
that  have  swe 


states  Is  teetering  between  the  chaos  of 
(Qgrchy  and  peril  of  becoming  a  much  vaon 
repressive  society.  He  adds  If  the  situation  Is 
not  met  by  major  corrective  (but  not  re- 
pressive) action  the  country  could  be  ripped 
to  pieces. 

We  do  wish  that  people  who  speak  so 
frankly  about  the  situation  could  be  Just  a 
little  bit  more  frank  and  not  hide  behind 
"anonymous."  Then  their  words  would  carry 
more  weight. 

All  sensible  people  will  agree  that  the  sit- 
uation Is  bad.  Remember,  we  are  not  talking 
about  CivU  Rights,  but  about  civil  disturb- 
ances. ClvU  rights  calls  for  corrective  meas- 
ures as  we  all  agree.  The  burning  question 
Is  whether  the  end  of  remedjrlng  conditions 
Justified  the  means  of  civil  disturbance. 

We  are  seeing  the  extraordinary  spectacle' 
of  men  openly  saying  that  the  answer  is  yes 
to  that  burning  question.  We  are  seeing  peo- 
ple openly  advocating  violation  of  law  and 
other  people  excusing  It.  We  have  seen  riot- 
ing and  burning  and  stealing  (which  Is  an 
honest  name  for  looting)  condoned  or  at 
toast  excused.  We  have  heard  people  who 
proclaim  that  oun  Is  a  government  of  law 
rather  than  of  men.  refusing  to  condemn 
violence  and  defiance  of  the  law  with  the 
words  "Well  you  can  hardly  blame  them." 

If  this  country  Is  ripped  to  pieces  and  If 
we  are  In  danger  of  anarchy  It  is  because  we 
are  in  danger  of  accepting  the  doctrine  that 
one  wrong  can  be  cured  by  another  wrong; 
because  we  are  in  danger  of  telUng  Ignorant 
people  that  they  have  the  right  to  commit 
acts  of  violence  to  get  what  they  want  when 
what  they  want  Is  right. 

We  do  not  know  what  our  anonjmious 
member  of  the  Commission  means  when  he 
say;  measures  to  end  civil  disturbances  must 
not  be  "repressive."  Certainly  the  rights  of 
people  must  be  protected  but  acts  of  violence 
must  be  repressed  and  the  hands  of  the  law 
must  not  be  tied  In  domg  that.  It  Is  not  the 
busmess  of  the  law  enforcement  bodies  to 
ask  why  men  go  beserk;  It  Is  Just  their  duty 
to  stop  them. 

There  Is  no  right  legal  or  moral  to  destroy 
property  so  as  to  express  resentment.  There 
Is  no  Justifiable  cause  for  such  action  and 
the  government  should  make  it  clear  that  it 
will  not  be  tolerated.  When  civil  disorders 
cannot  be  repressed,  democracy  degenerates 
Into  mobocracy. 


Speech  by  the  Honorable  John  J.  Rooney 
of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK3 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  3.  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  including  the 
text  of  a  recent  address  by  the  Honorable 
John  J.  Rooney,  of  New  York,  before  the 
Smolenskl  and  White  Eagle  Democratic 
Clubs.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State,  Department  of  Justice,  and  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  John  Roonet 
has  proved  to  be  a  trustworthy  guardian 
of  the  public  trust;  he  Is  one  of  the  most 
respected  Representatives  in  Congress, 
and  his  example  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  the  Members.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  put 
the  text  of  his  speech  In  the  Record  for 
toe  benefit  of  all  of  the  Members: 


It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  with  you 
tonight  and  with  members  and  friends  of  the 
Smolenskl  and  White  Eagle  Democratic  clubs 
to  share  In  pa3rlng  tribute  to  tLose  great 
American  heroes  of  Polish  birth  who  did  so 
much  for  our  country. 

I  have  taken  genuine  satisfaction  over  the 
many  years  in  calling  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  Congress  as  well  as  the  American 
public  to  the  Immortal  General  Caslmir 
Piilaskl  and  the  magnificent  service  he 
rendered  to  our  forebears — a  service  ending 
with  his  making  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  giv- 
ing his  life  to  the  cavise  of  our  freedom. 

I  have  long  considered  It  not  only  a  real 
pleasure  but  a  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  Americans  to  the  splendid  con- 
tribution of  another  heroic  Pole,  General 
Tadeusz  Koscluszko,  who  although  not  dy- 
ing for  us,  lived  every  moment  of  his  fateful 
sojourn  In  this  country  in  completely  dedi- 
cated service  to  us  and  to  our  founding 
fathers. 

Like  Pulaski,  Koscluszko  was  a  brilliant 
and  well-trained  ofllcer. 

Also  like  Pulaski,  he  was  dedicated  to  the 
principle  that  fullest  freedom  Is  the  God 
given  heritage  of  every  man. 

Koscluszko  became  so  mtrlgued  with  the 
American  fight  for  Independence,  he  sailed 
to  Philadelphia  to  volunteer  for  military 
service.  Americans  can  never  forget  the  way 
he  plunged  into  our  war  effort.  We  can  never 
forget  his  brilliant  plans  for  fortification 
of  the  Delaware  River  and  his  personal  su- 
pervision of  the  stupendous  task  of  making 
West  Point  an  Impregnable  fortress.  Nor  can 
we  forget  the  courage  and  valor  which  he 
demonstrated  on  the  front  lines  of  the  battle 
of   Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Youthful  Tadeusz  Koscluszko  was  rapidly 
promoted  from  colonel  of  engineers  to  brig- 
adier general.  With  this  country  making 
fullest  use  of  his  engineering  and  leadership 
talents,  he  planned  to  dedicate  his  life  to 
this,  his  adopted  country.  But  the  ties  of 
blood  and  the  love  of  fatherland  caused 
Koscluszko  to  respond  to  the  call  of  help 
from  his  own  pec^le  In  their  struggle  for 
freedom.  Wounded  on  the  field  of  battle  at 
Maclejowice,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  im- 
prisoned In  Russia.  Subsequently,  he  was 
exiled  to  Switzerland. 

It  Is  truly  fitting  that  the  sesquicentennlal 
of  his  death  on  October  22,  1817,  be  observed 
In  this  country  for  which  he  did  so  much. 
It  is  equally  fitting  that  the  192-year-old 
house  In  Philadelphia  which  he  occupied  the 
last  months  of  his  stay  in  America  he  dedi- 
cated as  a  shrine.  It  Is  gratifying  that  his- 
torical societies  recognized  this  building  as 
a  landmark  of  great  historical  Importance. 
His  death  truly  was  a  tragic  loss  not  only  to 
Poland  and  the  XJ3.  but  to  freedom-loving 
people  all  over  the  world. 

No  American-bom  hero  made  a  greater 
contribution  to  this  struggling  nation  than 
that  brilliant  strategist,  planner,  fighter  and 
Polish  patriot. 

No  American-born  patriot  ever  made  a 
more  significant  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  civil  liberties  in  this  coiyitry  than  Kos- 
cluszko when  he  executed  his  last  will  and 
testament  authorizing  his  good  friend 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  dispose  of  all  his  prop- 
erty and  use  the  ftmds  to  purchase  slaves 
owned  by  Jefferson  and  others  and  give  them 
freedom  and  essential  training  to  become 
independent  citizens. 

No  man  among  the  Host  of  legendary 
heroes  guiding  our  war  of  Independence  Is 
more  deserving  of  our  homage  than  General 
Tadeusz  Koscluszko. 

I  commend  you  and  all  the  fine  Polish- 
American  societies  for  taking  the  leaderehip 
in  organizing  the  ceremonies  which  give 
Americans  everywhere  the  opportunity  to 
reflect  upon  the  gallantry  and  heroism  of 
these  great  Polish  American  statesmen  and 
soldiers. 


But  I  am  even  more  pleased  that  you  as- 
sume responsibility  for  reminding  not  only 
your  fellow  Americans,  but  the  x>eoples  of 
the  world  of  the  greatness  of  others  who  con- 
tribute to  the  life  and  welfare  of  mankind. 

It  Is  Important  for  all  America  to  Join 
you  In  the  honor  which  you  are  paving  to 
Madame  Marie  Sklodowska-Curle  in  observ- 
ing her  lOOth  birthday  this  year.  Her  dis- 
covery of  radium,  her  magnificent  research 
in  the  field  of  X-ray  opened  a  whole  new 
era  of  scientific  development.  Her  gift  to  the 
wc»-ld  has  been  a  boom  to  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cancer  sufferers 
who  have  been  cured  or  relieved  by  the  magic 
of  X-ray  treatments. 

Your  honoring  of  these  great  sons  and 
daughters  of  Poland  is  a  constant  reminder 
of  how  close  the  bonds  are  between  the 
people  of  Poland  and  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. Your  activities  help  us  to  maintain  a 
fuller  realization  of  the  debt  which  Ameri- 
cans owe  to  those  of  your  heritage  for  their 
bountiful  gifts  of  music,  art,  and  other  forms 
of  culture,  for  the  gifts  of  science,  medicine 
and  the  healing  arts. 

It  is  also  gratifying  that  you  honor  an- 
other great  Pole.  Marshall  Jozef  Pllsudskl, 
with  appropriate  centennial  memorial  cere- 
monies. The  world  can  never  forget  his  val- 
iant fight  for  country,  for  f ellowmen,  and  for 
liberty  during  the  bloody  Bolshevik  Invasion 
of  Poland. 

Your  celebration  this  past  year  of  the 
Polish  mlUenmum  made  the  world  more 
aware  of  the  steadfastness  and  Integrity 
which  has  been  manifested  by  generation 
after  generation  of  Polish  citizens  and  their 
descendents  who  are  now  the  citizens  of 
many  other  countries. 

I  am  proud  to  have  shared  in  those  cele- 
brations and  I  rejoice  that  because  of  them 
we  are  more  determined  than  ever  to  see  that 
fullest  freedom  and  self  determination  for 
the  liberty-loving  people  of  Poland  wiU  be 
achieved  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  In  the 
wake  of  the  millennium  celebrations,  you 
have  a  commendable  program  for  stressing 
the  Koscluszko  sesquicentennlal  and  the  cen- 
tennial memorials  for  Marie  Selodowskl- 
Curle  and  Jozef  Pllsudskl.  Tour  efforts  In 
behalf  of  these  three  significant  occazons 
will  be  of  great  importance  to  aU  American 
citizens. 

Grateful  as  all  of  us  are  for  your  superb 
Job  of  reminding  America  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  Polish  patriots  and  heroes,  we  appre- 
ciate even  more  the  day  by  day  contribu- 
tions which  Polonia  la  making  throughout 
America.  Your  community  service  programs 
and  your  cultural  enterprises  are  most  bene- 
ficial to  Americans  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds 
and  of  all  races,  color  and  creeds. 

My  friends,  I  have  only  touched  brlefiy  on 
a  few  of  the  reasons  which  make  me  so 
happy  to  be  with  you  and  so  proud  to  be 
Invited  by  you. 


A  Letter  on  Vietaan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WlSCONSnf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  3.  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the 
text  of  the  letter  recently  wrlttoi  by  a 
citizen — a  most  respected  aae — ^to  a 
member  of  the  administration — fti«^  a 
most  respected  one— because  it  seems  to 
me  worth  reading: 

Dkar :  I  am  deeply  moved  by  your  let- 
ter and  the  dlstl-ess  which  It  reflecto.  X  fully 
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■hare  your  concern  about  the  spilling  OTer  of 
dlaaent  on  our  Vietnamese  pollcle*  trotn  legal 
oppoaltion  to  civil  disobedience,  eepedally  »» 
the  latter  apreade  from  tbe  Vlet-Nam  lasue 
to  many  oiherB,  aucb  aa  racial  lasuee.  etc., 
and  from  paaslTe  to  ylcdent  reelatanoe.  Tbla, 
ae  you  say,  threatens  the  very  fabric  of  our 
democracy  and  the  unity  of  our  people. 

I  differ,  however,  with  your  assessment  ot 
the  blame  for  what  Is  happening.  It  is  not 
clear  to  me  that  the  whole  responsibility  falls 
on  the  dissenters,  and  none  on  the  Oovem- 
ment  itself. 

I  agree,  of  course,  that  our  democracy  rests 
on  the  acceptance  of  majority  decisions  by 
the  minority  and  that  the  proper  recourse  of 
the  dlSBenters  is  to  induce  changes  In  pol- 
icies through  the  democratic  process  rather 
tban  through  mob  demonstrations.  Tet,  a 
number  of  otber  points  sbould  also  be  taken 
Into  consideration. 

The  first — in  which  you  and  I  certainly 
do  no^'  disagree — is  that  the  electoral  and 
legislative  process  itself  reqiiires  dlBsenters 
to  express  and  spread  their  opinions  by  all 
legal  means.  Including  tbe  rights  of  free 
speech,  i>eaceful  assembly,  etc.  Tet,  we  bear 
at  times  disturbing  suggestions  tbat  such 
actlvltleB  are  unpatriotic,  and  might  have 
to  be  ciirbed  In  order  to  strengthen  tbe 
doubtful  effectiveness  of  policies  which  dis- 
aenters  regard  as  contrary  to  the  national 
interest  Itself.  Public  debate  on  vital  Issues 
sbould  not  be  ciirbed  nere  lest  It  mislead 
Hanoi t  "Ify  coimtry  right  or  wrong!"  is  the 
■logan  of  a  traitor.  If  I  feel  that  my  coun- 
try Is  wrong,  I  should  not  help  push  It  fur- 
ther into  the  abyss. 

Secondly,  our  citizens  followed  the  normal 
democratic  process  when  they  massively 
voted  against  escalation  of  the  war  in  1964. 
&ld  our  Oovernment  heed  the  democratic 
process  in  this  case?  Civil  disobedience  may 
well  appear  to  many  today  as  a  last  reeort 
against  tbe  flouting  of  democratic  behavior 
and  constitutional  guarantees  by  our  own 
Oovernment. 

Thirdly,  theee  reactions  of  the  dissenters 
may  be  Juatlfled — and  miLst  certainly  be  ex-^ 
pected,  even  if  unjustified  or  controversial—' 
If  our  Government  shows  total  disregard  for 
another  Implicit,  but  essential  rule  of  our — 
and.  Indeed,  of  any — democracy:  i.e.  that 
tbe  majority  should  not  impose  Its  will  by 
coercive— even  though  legal — means,  in 
matters  of  such  deep  and  crucial  concern  to 
a  large  minority  of  the  population  as  to  in- 
vite widespread  disobedience  in  areas  in 
which  national  unity  is  a  prerequisite  for 
the  effectivenees  of  policy. 

Countries  do  not  normally  go  to  war  on 
the  baais  of  mere  majority  decisions,  and 
would  be  Ill-advised  to  do  so  as  such  action 
raises  an  awful  dilemma  for  loyal  and  pa- 
triotic citlsens.  Obedience  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
utttmate  value,  superior  to  all  others.  The 
Individual  la  morally  bound  to  obey  his  own 
conscience.  In  meet  cases,  this  raises  no 
problem,  since  the  State's  law  and  the  moral 
law  coincide:  "Thou  shall  not  Ull"  Is  nor- 
mally Impoeed  by  both.  When  the  two  come 
to  diverge,  however,  tbe  individual  should 
have  the  right — and  even  the  duty — to  dis- 
obey a  law  which  he  regards  as  Immoral, 
and  to  accept  Instead  the  sanction  provided 
by  the  law  itself  In  such  cases. 

Blzarrely  enougb,  our  laws  exempt  from 
such  sanctions  and  moral  condemnation  con- 
scientious objectors  who  oppose  all  wars  in- 
cluding, for  instance,  such  clearly  legitimate 
ones  as  resistance  to  Hitlerite  aggression;  but 
they  would  condemn  a  man  who.  In  Hitler's 
Germany,  would  have  refused  to  participate 
in  such  aggression.  Tet,  the  action  of  the 
second  would  seem  more  clearly  unobjection- 
able than  that  of  the  first.  Tbe  very  least  tbat 
we  should  do  Is  to  esteem  rather  than  smear 
the  draftee  who  pnttn  jail  to  the  army  if 
he  la  honestly  convinced  that  killing  poor 


peaaanta,  wom^  and  children  In  Vlet-Nam 
is  neither  the  only,  nor  even  the  best,  way  to 
preserve  the  world  from  aggression  by  Ho 
ehl-Mlnh  or  lAo  Tae-Tung. 

It  la  eztremMy  dUBeult  indeed  to  believe 
that  half  a  million  South  Vietnamese  soldiers 
and  half  a  million  American  soldiers,  with  a 
fantastic  arse^  of  guns,  tanks,  napalm, 
helicopters,  B-f2's,  and  the  rest  are  necessary 
to  help  the  loial  population  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam  against  80,000  "infiltrators"  from  the 
North  equipped  only — a  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  told  us — with  the  kind  of 
weapons  they  Qan  carry  on  tbelr  backs  or  on 
their  bicycles.  If  Mr.  Diem,  yesterday,  or 
Messrs.  Thleu  4nd  Ky  today,  really  embodied 
the  aspirations  of  their  people,  the  war  would 
have  been  won  long  ago. 

Did  not  Pre^dent  Elsenhower  himself  ad- 
mit that  the  free  elections  promised  at 
Geneva  in   1991  were  rightly  called  off  be- 


I 


cause  80%    of 


the  population  would  have 


voted  for  Ho  C  li-Mlnh?  If  we  are  really  sin- 
cere today  in  our  professed  acceptance  of 
the  Geneva  agreements — including  foreign 
troops  withdrawal  and  free  elections — as  a 
basis  for  negotiation,  we  accept,  after  all,  the 
fact  that  Ho  Chi-Mlnh,  who  never  bombed 
his  own  peoplt,  is  likely  to  be  preferred  to 
Mr.  Tbltu,  Kj  and  company.  What,  then, 
are  we  fighting  for,  and  asking  our  young 
men  to  kill  and  t>e  killed  for? 

Are  we  defending — If  not  Vlet-Nam's  free- 
dom—our own  national  Interests  and  secu- 
rity, no  matter  how  cynically  defined?  Are 
we  not  instead  weakening  ourselves  by  en- 
dangering our  national  unity  and  wasting 
our  manpower  and  billions  of  dollars  each 
year  in  the  Vl«t-Namese  jungle?  Are  we  not 
frustrating  our  efforts  at  Ijetter  relations  with 
the  Russians?  Are  we  not  antagonizing  more 
and  more  deeply  every  day  public  opinion  in 
allied  countrle<  and  helping  dig  the  grave  of 
NATO?  J 

One  «f  the  European  statesmen  most  uni- 
versally reepecied  In  this  country  was  asking 
me,  more  than  a  year  ago,  whether  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  oonceiw  of  a  policy  more  agreeable  to 
Mao  Tse-Tung,  This  remark  might  weU  l)e 
pondered  by  o\|r  Secretary  of  State. 

Our  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs  rightly  complained  to  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  Association,  on  September  11,  about 
Europe's  faUuic  "to  carry  a  fair  share  of  the 
burden  of  building  a  peaceful  and  progres- 
sive world."  Hie  asked  "for  more  European 
participation  ii^  the  broader  processes  of  deci- 
sion-making [^d]  for  new  procedures  .  .  . 
to  define  and  coordinate  our  common  in- 
terests outside  Europe  itself." 

I  agree.  But  are  we  truly  prepared  to  take 
into  serious  c^sideration  the  views  of  our 
European  allies  regarding  our  policies  in 
Vlet-Nam? 

Many  Congressmen  deplore  our  overambl- 
tlous  attempt  to  become  the  self-appointed 
policeman  of  (be  world.  A  policeman,  how- 
ever, implements  policies  defined,  not  by 
himself,  but  l>y  his  community.  A  better 
simile  for  our  present  actions  would  be  to 
liken  them  to  Xhose  of  a  "vigilante"  of  the 
world,  taking  i^orld  law  into  bis  own  hands. 

I  do  not  qu^tlon  the  sincerity  and  good 
intentions  of  otir  hawks,  but  I  am  very  much 
afraid  of  the  irossly  oversimplified  view  of 
the  world  problems  which  inspires  their 
righteous  reac^ons.  Tbey  seem  to  view  the 
world  drama: 

1.  as  a  pupjiet  show,  in  which  everybody 
acts  as  a  pawq  for  somebody  else:  the  Viet- 
Congs  are  the  puppets  of  Ho-Chi-Mlnh,  who 
Is  himself  the  puppet  of  Mao  Tse-Tung,  who 
used  to  be  a  pitppet  of  tbe  Kremlin; 

3.  as  an  old*fashioned  melodTama,  whose 
big  ^Ulaln  usafi  to  be  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, and  is  mow  Chinese  expansionism; 

3.  aa  a  Western  movie  with  good  guys  (the 
VS.),  bad  guys  (the  communists)  and  be- 
fuddled MilquOtoasts  (the  rest  of  the  world) . 


The  American  people  deserve  a  better  basis 
than  such  cllchjs  for  their  awesome  poller 
decisions  in  the  t^tomic  age. 

All  this  being  said,  I  recognize  that  there 
is  no  easy  way  oat  of  the  mees  in  which  we 
have  gradually  slipped  unwittingly  rather 
than  by  a  well-reasoned  conscious  choice.  We 
are  rightly  concerned  about  the  consequences 
of  a  humiliating  withdrawal,  even  though 
Prance  survived  an  equally  agonizing  one  In 
North  Africa  and  in  Vlet-Nam  Itself.  I  don't 
want  to  expand  here  on  the  ways  in  which 
post  errors  might  be  corrected  at  the  least 
cost,  since  we  do  not  af>penz  ready  to  even 
consider  such  a  p^tllcy. 

Let  me  merely  iconclude  with  an  old  Latin 
saying  which  I  hardly  need  translate  for  you: 
"Brrase  humanuin  est,  perseverare  diabolt- 
cum."  Another  oi^e  might  possibly  be  equally 
apt:  "Qua  Jupl|ter  vult  perdere,  primero 
dementat!" 

I  apologize  for  the  length  and  bluntness  of 
this  letter,  written  in  answer  to  your  very 
poignant  one.  I  find  it  as  hard  as  many  of 
your  other  friends  to  tmderstand  your  in- 
tellectual and  mitral  position  on  this  issue, 
but  we  have  no  mpre  doubt  of  your  good  (alui 
than  you  have  of  ours.  This  is  why  we  re- 
main, and  shall  Always  remain,  your  friendi 
no  matter  how  deeply  we  may  disagree. 
Yours  ever! 


Aim-Jobs  Sncceis  Story 
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>N  OP  REMARKS 

'OF 

A.  FEIGHAN 

or  omo 

IN  THE  HOnsi  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Noveml>er  3,  1967 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial appeared  In  the  Plain  Dealer,  Cleve- 
land, on  Tuesday,  October  31,  titled 
"Aim-Jobs  Success  Story."  This  editorial 
Is  of  more  than  local  Interest  because  it 
indicates  the  incentive  which  business- 
men are  able  t<>  put  into  a  program  by 
unifying  their  determination  and  coor- 
dinating their  siction  to  find  employment 
for  the  underprivileged  and  chronically 
unemployed.  Many  of  those  who  fall  into 
this  classification  are  young  people  who 
have  been  denied  an  opportunity  for  a 
high  school  education,  and  some  have 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  have  been 
born  in  circumstances  of  abject  poverty. 
Many  of  these  yoimg  people  have  latent 
and  undevelop^  skills,  which  would  be 
lost  to  business  land  industry  had  not  the 
Cleveland  businessmen  who  participated 
in  this  imdertaiking  devoted  their  time 
and  effort  to  help  in  this  project.  I  am 
sure  the  results,  thus  far,  will  be  gratify- 
ing to  Secretary  Wirtz,  whose  personal 
appearance  in  Cleveland  stimulated  fur- 
ther activity  on  behalf  of  those  who  were 
drifting,  without  guidance,  looking  for 
employment  without  success. 

I  insert  the  plain  Dealer  editorial  in 
the  Record,  uikder  leave  granted,  and 
recommend  thit  it  be  read  by  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  may  be  con- 
fronted by  a  almllar  problem  in  their 
congressional  d^tricts: 

Anc-Jo^s  Soccxss  Stosy 

The  Cleveland  business  community  s  rig- 
niflcant  contributions  toward  finding  jobs  for 
the  hard-core  unemployed  and  keeping  them 
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gt  work  won  deserved  praise  yesterday  from 
tJjS.  Labor  Secretary  W.  Wlllard  Wlrta. 

These  contributions  are  being  focused  on 
tjis  Inner-dty  unemployment  problem 
through  AIM-JOBS,  a  joint  project  of  private 
enterprise,  the  federal  government,  labor  or- 
ganizations and  public  and  private  agencies. 

AIM-JOBS  seeks  out  the  ^  ghetto  unem- 
ployed, particularly  the  young  adxilte,  as- 
Ksses  their  capabilities  and  skills,  trains 
them,  finds  them  jobs  and  follows  up  by  pro- 
viding personal  coaches  who  give  the  encour- 
agement and  counseling  some  of  them  need 
to  hold  onto  their  jobs. 

Many  of  those  helped  have  had  no  expe- 
rience or  understanding  of  what  it  means  to 
vork  for  a  living.  Many  are  school  dropouts. 
Some  have  tried  to  find  jobs  but  have  lost 
hope  after  months  of  failure. 

The  Cleveland  business  conununlty,  which 
Initiated  the  unique  project  and  i»ovided 
the  seed  money  to  get  it  started,  contributes 
to  its  success  by  active  Involvement. 

It  lends  executives  who  know  where  to 
find  jobs  and  how  to  persuade  industries  and 
businesses  to  flU  them  with  the  disadvan- 
taged, even  if  It  rrn^ans  changing  company 
policies  regarding  school  achievement,  police 
records  and  physical  requirements. 

Best  of  all,  it  baa  shown  willingness  to 
take  a  chance  by  hiring  men  and  women 
once  considered  unemployable. 

Since  the  program  began  In  June,  AIM- 
JOBS  has  placed  696  disadvantaged  in  jobs 
with  industry  as  clerks,  welders,  machine  op- 
erators, route  salesmen,  or  with  government 
as  caseworkers  or  health  aides.  The  goal  Is  to 
place  2,000  In  jobs  by  next  Jime. 

The  initial  success  of  the  venture  is  be- 
ginning to  have  a  real  Impact  in  the  inner 
city,  putting  some  of  its  frustrated  citizens 
into  tbe  mainstream  of  economic  activity, 
changing  their  lives  and  their  outlook.  . 

Cleveland  Is  Indebted  to  Secretary  Wirtz 
for  having  come  here  to  lend  his  personal 
help  and  support  to  the  AIM-JOBS  program. 
New  incentives  and  even  higher  goals  will  be 
the  Inevitable  result  of  the  message  he  de- 
livered in  Cleveland's  industrial  and  busi- 
ness leaders. 


Sonthwestera  UniTersity  Honors 
Ambassador  Edward  Qark 


EXTEa^ SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  November  3.  19S7 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  1967,  Southwestern  University 
honored  a  distinguished  alumnus,  our 
Ambassador  to  Australia,  Edward  Clark. 
The  occasion  marked  the  c«>ening  of  the 
Clark  collection  of  Texas  historical  writ- 
ings and  memorabilia  at  the  university's 
Cody  Memorial  Library. 

Southwestern  University  is  Justifiably 
proud  of  Ambassador  Clark,  for  he  is  a 
man  who  has  been  successful  in  many 
fields.  He  was  recently  referred  to  by 
an  Australian  Government  leader  as  the 
"most  capable  representative  the  United 
States  has  sent  to  our  coimtry." 

At  the  ceremony,  Ambassador  Clark 
delivered  an  address  which  provides  an 
unusual  Insight  into  this  distinguished 
Kentleman.  It  illuminated  the  fine  sense 
of  history  and  devotlcHi  he  hsw  to  his 
SUte  of  Texas  and  our  Nation. 

The  Clark  coUectlon  of  Texas  win  be 
«  source  of  pride  to  the  university  for 


years  to  come.  I  am  certain  th&t  my  col- 
leagues will  enjoy  reading  the  text  of  his 
ronarks,  which  follows: 
REBPoms  OF  Ebwakd  Clask  at  Omrara  or 
Cuuuc    Cou.scnoir,    Soothwxstbu*    Uin- 
ynsrrr,    OaoaccTOWN,    Tloc.,    Octobks   34, 
1967 

Standing  before  you  today  is,  for  me,  a 
proud  and  heartwarming  experience.  At  the 
same  time,  tbe  faces  into  which  I  am  looking 
and  the  memories  that  fiood  my  brain  cause 
me  to  feel  a  real  sense  of  humUlty.  South- 
western University  has  done  much  for  me. 

My  association  with  the  school  has  spanned 
forty-four  years.  In  the  fall  of  1923,  I  came 
here  as  a  freshman  student.  It  was  on  this 
campus  that  I  was  Introduced  to  a  whole  new 
world  of  books  and  learning,  for  I  had  lived 
In  deep  East  Texas  in  a  town  that  did  not 
even  have  a  library.  Now,  those  of  you  who 
know  me  realize  that  I  am  loathe  to  admit 
any  shortcoming  In  my  home  town  of  San 
Augustine,  but  even  I  am  quick  to  concede 
that  for  the  citizens  at  a  community  to  be 
deprived  of  a  library  is  a  great  sadness. 

In  1906,  I  made  another  memorable  trip 
to  Georgetown,  when  I  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  from  the  University. 
My  association  with  Southwestern  has  been 
for  me  very  profitable,  and  I  would  like  to 
think  that  the  gift  of  this  collection  of  books 
may,  in  some  smaU  measure,  repay  the  tre- 
mendous debt  of  gratitude  which  I  feel 
toward  this  school. 

The  repayment  of  such  a  debt  with  a  collec- 
tion of  Tezana  may  not  strike  some  of  yoo 
as  appropriate.  Tou  may  be  right,  but  fust 
for  a  moment  I  should  like  to  explain  my 
point  of  view. 

First  of  aU,  Southwestern  is  a  suitable  set- 
ting for  a  comprehensive  Tezana  Collection 
because  of  the  school's  long  and  distin- 
guished history.  Southwestern  has  more  than 
age;  It  has  a  great  tradition  of  educational 
service.  Late  in  life,  J.  Frank  Dobie,  in  remi- 
niscing about  his  freshman  year  here  at 
Southwestern,  wrote  with  regard  to  one  of 
his  teachers  that  "His  survey  course  In  Eng- 
lish Literature  transmuted  the  world  for 
me  ...  He  did  not  create  a  quality  in  me 
but  he  cultivated  one  and  seems  to  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  my  decision  to  teach." 
Dobie  Is  an  example — a  fine  one — but  South- 
western has  had  many  outstanding  students. 
A  list  would  include  Senator  John  Tower, 
Ernest  L.  Kurth,  David  T.  Searls,  and  others 
who  have  become  leaders  In  all  worthwhile 
fields  of  human  endeavor. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Southwestern  wiU  carry  on  its  great  tradi- 
tion. Ite  enrollment  is  growing;  Its  adminis- 
tration is  active  and  alert;  its  faculty  Is  dedi- 
cated. Talking  with  officers,  teachers  and 
studente  here  has  assured  me  that  in  the 
future  Southwestern  will  continue  Its  service 
in  the  shaping  of  men  and  women  of  high 
calibre. 

There  are,  however,  other  justifications  tor 
the  presentetion  of  this  partlculfU'  gift  to 
Southwestern.  In  my  opinion,  the  finest 
thing  tbat  a  college  education  can  contribute 
to  tbe  individual  is  breadth  of  knowledge 
and  capacity  for  continued  growth.  It  Is  not 
without  some  concern  that  I  observe  in  this 
day  of  specialization,  the  great  emphasis 
which  is  being  placed  on  "training"  to  the 
exclusion  ot  "education".  Actually  there  Is 
real  need  for  both.  One  may  be  trained  to 
"make  a  Uving,"  but  one  should  also  be  edu- 
cated for  "Uving." 

The  function  of  a  Uberal  arte  coUege  like 
this,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  help  each  student  to  find 
himself  as  a  whole  man  or  woman,  and  the 
first  step  is  to  help  the  student  discover  who 
he  Is.  He  must  identify  his  God,  discover  bis 
individual  abilities,  formulate  his  goals,  and 
familiarize  himself  with  his  own  heritage. 

Most  of  tbe  studente  here  share  a  Judeo 
Christian  heritage.  Most  of  them  are  Ameri- 
cans, and  most  of  them  are  a  very  special 
brand  of  Americans:  Texan.  WhUe  we  Tezans 


find  ourselves  bearing  the  brunt  of  literally 
thousands  of  jokes.  I  dare  say  at  least  some 
of  these  jokes  are  prompted  more  by  envy 
tban  by  contempt.  For  better  or  worse,  how- 
ever, we  are  a  unique  breed — ^producte  of  an 
astonishing  and  relatively  unknown  history. 

Eighth  grade  texte  are  sketohy  and  over- 
simplified at  best.  The  so-called  popular 
Westerns  spread  inaccuracies  and  misin- 
formation. There  are  few  college  level  courses 
on  the  subject. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  my  own 
pride  in  my  Texas  heritage,  but  with  me  it 
is  more  than  pride.  I  truly  subscribe  to  the 
familiar  saying  that  "No  man  Is  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  control  of  the  present  who 
Is  Ignorant  of  the  past,  and  no  people  who 
are  indifferent  to  their  past  need  hope  to 
make  their  future  great." 

History  makes  understandable  tbe  forces 
which  have  shaped  the  destiny  of  man  and 
brought  him  to  the  present  time  equipped 
as  he  now  is  with  his  various  ooncepta  and 
institutions.  Prehistoric  man  carried  little  of 
the  past  with  him.  Present  day  mun  staggers 
under  a  load  of  Ideas.  Institutions,  and  tools 
which  have  been  gathered  slowly  and  pain- 
fully in  the  long  march  from  then  until  now. 
History  is  the  record  of  how,  when,  and  where 
man  acquired  what  we  call  ciTillzatlon. 

These  volumes  of  Texana  will,  I  hope,  make 
available  to  the  studente  source  materials  on 
their  Texas  heritage  which  they  could  not 
find  elsewhere.  They  may  alao  aoquir*  here 
tbe  love  of  books  which,  in  itself,  is  a  l^xas 
tradition.  Stephen  F.  Austin.  In  prison  in 
Mexico  on  March  2,  1834,  wrote  in  his  journal 
complaining  of  the  failure  of  his  friend, 
Muldoon,  to  send  books  as  be  had  promised. 
Austin  concluded  his  entry  with  the  state- 
ment that  "I  would  prefer  bread  and  water 
with  books  to  tbe  best  of  eating  without 
them." 

Obviously,  Austin  was  In  accord  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  many  years  later  in  the 
Story  of  Yale  University  Press — "The  world 
of  books  Is  the  most  remarkable  creation  of 
man.  Nothing  else  that  he  builds  ever  laste. 
Monimiente  fall;  nations  perish;  civilisations 
grow  old  and  die  out;  and  after  an  era  of 
darkness,  new  races  build  others.  But  in  the 
world  of  books  are  volumes  tbat  have  seen 
this  happen  again  and  again,  and  yet  Uve  on. 
stlU  young,  still  aa  freab  as  the  day  they 
were  written,  stUl  telling  men's  hearts  of  the 
hearte  of  men  centuries  dead." 

My  own  personal  "world  of  Jxx>ks"  I  as- 
sembled over  a  period  of  thirty-five  years.  I 
began  in  a  not  too  serious  way  but  was  soon 
overcome  by  book  collector's  lever.  For  many 
years  now  Texana  has  occupied  much  of  the 
spare  time  that  other  men  devote  to  h\int- 
ing,  golf  or  gardening.  My  Interest  in  the 
evente  and  personalities  that  sparkle  through 
Texas'  history  has  never  been  satisfied.  It 
has  Increased.  My  pride  in  Texas  heroes  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  proportion  to  my  knowl- 
edge of  their  deeds.  Austin,  Houston.  Busk, 
and  Henderson  have  become  my  daUy  com- 
panlona,  and  though  rve  searched  three 
contlnente,  I  have  never  found  better  ones. 

Experience  soon  teught  me  the  mechanics 
of  book  collecting.  I  placed  standing  orders 
with  book  dealers  who  sent  information 
whenever  a  rare  item  was  obteinable.  I 
studied  the  catalogues  published  by  auction 
houses  In  advance  of  their  sales  and  sub- 
mitted bids  by  mail.  In  every  city  I  visited. 
I  made  the  rounds  in  second-hand  book 
shops.  I  learned  the  difference  between  wrap- 
pers and  dust  jackete  and  meaning  of  folio, 
quarto,  and  octevo.  At  this  point  in  my  life, 
I  could  no  more  give  up  book  collecting  than 
I  could  give  up  eating,  and  I  know,  there- 
fore, that  I  shall  be  adding  to  this  coUec- 
tlon here  at  Southwestern.  The  pleasure  of 
collecting  Texana  is  surpassed  only  by  the 
pleasure  of  bestowing  tbe  entire  collection  on 
my  beloved  Southwestern  University,  where 
It  Is  beautifully  housed,  perfectly  cared  for. 
and  constantly  used. 
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As  Harry  Weldner  said  In  maUng  a  gift 
of  books  to  his  school,  I  do  not  want  to  h« 
rem«nb«red  as  the  collector  of  a  few  books, 
however  One  they  may  be;  I  want  to  be  re- 
membered in  connection  with  a  great  edu- 
cational Institution.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
broad,  true,  educational  process  here  at 
Southwestern  will  be  furthered  and  assisted 
by  these  volumes  dedicated  to  our  Texas 
heritage.  Our  continued  strength  as  a  state 
and  as  a  nation  lies  in  the  preservation  of 
the  foundations  laid  by  our  forefathers,  for 

"When  a  land  forgets  its  legends 
Sees  but  falsehood  In  Its  past. 
When  a  nation  views  Its  sires 
In  the  light  of  fools  and  liars. 
Tls  a  sign  of  its  decline 
And  its  glories  cannot  last." 


Problems  in  the  Navy  Band 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OP   SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  3.  1967 

Bir.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy 
Band  was  created  by  a  special  act  of  Con- 
gress In  1925  and  has  been  for  many 
srears  one  of  the  great  symphonic  orga- 
nizations of  the  world.  Troubles  In  rank 
structure  and  continuity  of  leadership, 
however,  have  led  some  to  question 
Whether  the  Navy  Band  will  retain  its 
eminence  in  the  future. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Enlisted 
Promotion  Policy  Review  of  the  House 
Aimed  Services  Committee  has  examined 
the  enlisted  structure  of  the  Navy  Band. 
Some  of  the  other  problems  facing  the 
band  are  discussed  in  an  important  arti- 
cle by.  Mr.  Bill  Kreh.  -the  very  talented 
managing  editor  of  Navy  Times.  It 
should  be  read  by  all  those  who  have  the 
best  interest  of- the  band  at  heart.  I  do 
hope  the  Navy  will  take  steps  to  see  that 
Its  band  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  other  service  bands  in  direction  or 
In  ability  to  compete  for  top  musical 
talent. 

The  article  follows: 

Navt  Bajto's  Putuxx  Hangs  on  Pending  De- 

cmoifs — ^Rotation.       Rank,       iNEQurnzs 

Amono  NoTsa  OF  Dxacoao 
(By  BUI  Kreh) 

What's  in  the  future  for  the  U.S.  Navy 
Band?  That's  the  question  that's  being  band- 
led  about  these  days  by  a  lot  of  people  both 
tn  and  out  of  military  music  circles.  Decisions 
fiomlng  soon  could  affect  not  only  the  future 
ot  the  Navy's  official  band,  but  the  entire  Navy 
music  program  as  well. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  right  now  centers 
around  what  In  the  past  has  always  been 
eonaldered  the  top  mvialcal  billet  In  the 
Navy— that  of  leculer  of  the  VS.  Navy  Band. 
The  current  leader,  Lt.  Comdr.  Anthony  A. 
MttcheU,  Is  only  the  third  ever  to  bold  the 
post.  His  two  predecessors  served  for  10  and 
ao  years,  respectively,  Mitchell  Is  now  m  his 
alxtta  year  and  there's  the  poeslbUlty  It  may 
be  hU  last. 

Why  such  a  short  term  in  comparison  with 
his  predecessors,  with  his  counterparts  in  the 
official  bands  of  the  other  services,  and  tblth 
eonduetois  generaUyf  Because  he  is  a  limited 
duty  oOoer.  So  are  all  the  other  music  offloen 
(bandmaaten)  nam  In  the  Navy — ^they  are  all 
ar-anllsted  men  who  have  WMked  their  way 
«p  from  the  ranks.  As  UX>s  they  must  retire 


after  SO  years'  jservloe  unless  they  apfHy,  and 
are  accepted,  f^r  retention. 

None  of  the  leaders  ot  the  other  official 
bands — Marina.  Army  and  Air  Force — ^Is 
subject  to  this  limitation  and  these  muateians 
can  look  forwfrd  to  from  10  to  30  years  la 
their  posts.  M(%t  who  have  held  the  poalttons 
have  not  glveti  up  their  batons  tintil  they 
reached  statutory  retirement  age.  In  com- 
parison to  the  ciurent  leaders  of  the  other 
bands,  MltcheD,  50,  is  next  to  the  yotxngest 
In  age,  although  next  to  the  U>p  in  total  years' 
service — his  30  years  were  up  last  year  and  he 
was  extended  for  one  year.  That  extension 
expliee  next  January  1  and  be  has  applied  for 
another  one.  tls  request  is  not  pending  in 
the  Bureau  of  IT  aval  Personnel. 

Some  observers  have  wondered  why  any 
officer  in  the  Navy  should  hold  the  same  bil- 
let for  six  years,  let  alone  any  longer.  To  this, 
others  point  6tit  the  uniqueness  of  the  band 
leader's  posltiaci  and  the  extraordinary  talent 
and  professionalism  it  takes  on  the  part  of 
the  officer  whq  fills  it.  He  heads  an  organiza- 
tion which  wa^  established  in  1925  by  a  spe- 
cial act  of  Congress  naming  it  the  permanent 
official  band  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Its  mission 
since  has  been  to  enhance  the  prestige.  Image 
and  tradition  of  our  nation  and  the  Navy. 
Besides  Its  official  Washington  duties,  which 
Includes  regular  appearances  at  the  White 
House  and  before  foreign  dignitaries  and 
many  public  concerts,  it  has  traveled  literally 
millions  of  miles  performing  for  audiences  in 
every  state  of  the  union  and  it  has  helped 
spread  AmerlOan  musical  culture  in  many 
foreign  countries.  In  a  lot  of  these  places,  the 
band  is  the  only  contact  the  people  ever  have 
with  the  U.S.  jNavy,  and  the  Impression  the 
band  leaves  d^>ends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
capabUtties  of  Its  leader. 

So,  It  beccHqes  readily  apparent  to  anyone, 
In  or  out  of  the  music  field,  that  the  U.S. 
Navy  Band — and  the  other  official  service 
bands  whose  jiutles  are  similar — cannot  be 
made  up  of  anything  less  than  top-flight 
professional  musicians.  It's  more  than  Just 
an  organization  to  play  military  music.  It  is, 
as  the  ONO,  A4m.  David  L.  McI>onald,  said  in 
1965,  "the  ape^  of  the  Navy's  musical  opera- 
tions ...  a  unique  musical  institution  (that 
is)  one  of  the  great  symphonic  bands  of  the 
world  ...  to  (^blch)  come  the  best  musicians 
in  the  Navy." 

The  then  Sefcretary  of  the  Navy  Paul  Nltze 
added  at  thej  same  time  that  Navy  Band 
members  "staad  tall  among  their  contempo- 
raries both  as  uniformed  members  of  the 
armed  forces  and  as  professionals  in  the  field 
of  music."        I 

And  President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  called 
the  Navy  Banil  "a  vital  part  of  our  musical 
community  .  J  .  contributing  to  our  culture 
with  its  fine  musicianship  and  outstanding 
performances  it  its  instrumentalists." 

Whether  or  not  the  band  can  continue  to 
warrant  suchjpralse  In  the  future  has  be- 
come the  subject  of  quite  a  bit  of  specula- 
tion lately.  It's  no  secret  that  the  Navy 
Band  has  had  trouble  recruiting  top  talent 
from  civilian  life  because  of  more  lucrative 
incentives  that  are  offered  by  the  other  serv- 
ice bands.  Th«  other  official  bands  can  offer 
initial  appointments  in  higher  pay  grades, 
the  possibility  of  faster  advancements  and. 
In  at  least  one  case  (the  Marines)  no  basic 
training  is  required.  These  enticements  are 
possible  becaitte  the  other  services  give  the 
leaders  of  their  official  bands  more  authority 
and  control  over  appointments  and  promo- 
tions within  their  bands. 

Many  of  theSe  inequities  between  the  serv- 
ice bands  are  being  brought  to  light  during 
the  enlisted  promotion  hearings  being  held 
by  the  Hotua  Armed  Services  C<»nmittee. 
And  while  moat  observers  don't  agree  upon 
which  system  Is  the  right  one,  they  do  agree 
that  the  dlffeiences  are  unfair  and  that  tbe 
Navy  Band  ends  up  as  low  man  on  the 
musical  talent  totem  pole. 

And  now  cosnes  the  question  of  inequity 
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between  the  leaflers  of  the  official  service 
bands  In  their  Itngths  of  tours,  their  rank 
and  their  powers,  with  the  Navy  Band  again 
getting  the  short  end  of  the  baton. 

When  Mltchel)  was  named  by  a  special 
BecNav  board  tO  suoceed  the  late  Comdr. 
Charles  Brendlef  In  1962,  he  was  then  • 
lieutenant.  His  oounterparts  with  the  other 
bands  were  Ueutenant  colonels  and  becauie 
he  lacked  the  necessary  tlme-ln-grade. 
Mitchell  remained  a  lieutenant  until  1904 
and  even  then  his  promotion  to  lieutenant 
commander  was  by  special  Presidential  order. 
Last  year  he  was  selected  for  lieutenant 
commander  by  the  annual  Navy  selection 
board.  I 

Comdr.  Brendl^r  had  received  his  rank  by 
special  act  of  Congress  several  years  before 
he  retired.  The  Navy  hoe  since  upgraded  the 
Navy  Band  leader's  billet  to  commander,  but 
there's  a  chance  It  may  never  be  filled  in  that 
grade  under  nofmal  Navy  selection  proce' 
duree,  as  will  be  eecplained  later. 

BlUs  have  been  introduced  In  both  houset 
of  Congress  that  would  direct  the  Navy  to 
covmt  the  two  years  served  by  Mitchell  u 
lieuten&nt  commander  under  the  Presi- 
dential proclamation  as  official  tlme-ln-grade, 
thus  making  him  eligible  for  selection  to 
conmiander  by  tbe  1968  commander  selection 
board.  This,  obviously.  Is  of  little  conse- 
quence  If  he  to  not  extended  for  another 
year.  Another  portion  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, however,  piuthorlzes  the  President  to 
promote  him  '*inunedlately."  Again,  thli 
could  be  of  littlfc  importance  if  Mitchell  is 
not  extended,  untess  the  legislation  is  passed 
quickly  and  the  President  makes  the  pro- 
motion bef  c^-e  January  1 . 

Music  circles  generally  agree  that  Mitchell 
Is  weU  qualified  professionally  to  continue 
as  leader  of  the  Navy  Band.  At  age  50.  he  li 
at  what  any  m^iclan  would  consider  the 
prime  of  his  masical  career.  He's  spent  29 
of  his  31  years'  Service  with  the  Navy  Band, 
starting  as  a  clarinet  soloist  in  1938  and 
working  his  way  up  to  third  leader,  assistant 
leader  and,  finally,  the  top  post.  He  has  been 
asked  many  times  to  be  guest  conductor  of 
top  symphonic  orchestras  and  this  past  sum- 
mer was  awarded  an  honorary  doctorate 
degree  by  Saint  Francis  College  in  Loretto, 
Pa.  He  has  written  several  nationally  famous 
marches,  and  thOse  who  watch  him  conduct 
concert  after  cohcert  without  tbe  aid  of  a 
written  score.       I 

But  despite  his  qualifications  and  the  yean 
of  effective  musicianship  he  has  left,  some 
wonder  if  he— Or  any  other  bandmaster- 
should  remain  ln{  this  highly  coveted  position 
tar  more  than  the  three  or  four  years  that 
are  standard  totlrs  In  the  rest  of  the  Navy. 
What  about  the  younger  officers  they  ask. 
If  this  U  Indeed  the  top  billet  for  a  Navy 
bandmaster,  what  do  these  Junior  LDO  offl- 
oers  have  to  lo<uc  forward  to  if  tbe  Job  Is 
held  by  one  man  for  many  years? 

The  post  has  peen  virtually  unattainable 
In  the  past,  but  how.  If  the  Navy  so  decldei, 
it  could  be  filled  every  few  years. 

So  what's  WTQlig  with  this,  some  wonder. 
What's  wrong,  [their  opponents  argue,  is 
where  In  clvllia|>  life  will  you  find  a  top- 
notch  musical  organization  with  a  turnover 
of  leaders  every  few  years?  They  cite  such 
maeetros  as  Howard  Mitchell  who's  directed 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  for  IS 
years:  Eugene  Ormandy,  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  for  31  years;  Leopold  Stokow- 
ski,  who  headed  the  Philadelphia  Orchestrs 
for  24  years  and  who  has  been  conductor  of 
the  Houston  Syaphony  Orchestra  since  1966 
and  Arthur  Fledkr  who  has  directed  the  Bos- 
ton Pops  since  1930.  The  list  of  long-term 
foreign  conductors  Is  even  greater. 

Ask  any  ot  th^,  or  any  other  top  musl- 
cUn,  they  urge,  ^nd  you'll  find  out  what  ttaer 
think  wovUd  happen  to  the  quality  of  • 
musical  organization  that  has  a  rapid  turn- 
over oif  leaders.  It  wouldn't  be  good,  ttaey 
cUdm. 
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Another  objection  to  rotation  will  be  tlie 
future  problems  of  ending  outstanding  con- 
ductors for  the  n.S.  Navy  Band.  Where  are 
ttaey  to  come  from? 

Unit  Navy  bands?  With  the  partial  ex- 
oeptlon  of  the  Naval  Academy  Band,  no  other 
Navy  band  is  comparable  in  size  and  no  other 
Hsvy  Band  U  comparable  in  repertoire.  Tha 
Navy  Band's  Ubrary  contains  more  than  30,- 
000  selections,  ranging  from  dance  muklc, 
through  martial  music  to  the  great  store  of 
classical  music,  and  even  to  the  national 
gntbenu  of  more  than  100  nations. 

From  within  the  Navy  Band?  If  this  la 
(kme  every  few  years,  tbe  upheaval  caused 
by  preferment  of  one  candidate  over  another 
vould  hardly  have  died  away  before  another 
oocius. 

Direct  appointments?  The  Navy  has  no 
program  now  of  giving  direct  commissions  to 
outstanding  civilian  musicians  and  there 
•re  no  indications  that  it  plans  to  start  one. 
tot  the  Immediate  future  both  the  big 
bands.  Navy  and  Academy,  have  a  pool  from 
which  a  good  leader  ml^t  be  obtained.  But 
this  Is  precisely  because  there  has  been  no 
rotation  and  there  are  veteran  assistant 
leaders. 

But  because  they  aU  have  age  and  service. 
by  the  time  the  Navy  must  choose  its  third 
or  fourth  leader,  eight  or  twelve  years  hence, 
where  will  be  the  experienced  assistant  lead- 
en then? 

Still  another  objection  to  rotation  of  lead- 
«s  that  has  been  pointed  out  Is  that  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Navy  Band  can  spend  their 
entire  careers  with  the  organization,  and  well 
over  half  of  them  do.  Where  in  the  Navy 
would  you  find  another  imit  where  the  en- 
Usted  men  stayed  for  20  or  more  years  whUe 
their  commanding  officers  changed  every  few? 
IWs  would  certainly  make  for  poor  morale 
sad  discipline,  they  say. 

AU  right  then,  some  argue,  let's  put  all 
Hsvy  Band  members  on  a  rotation  system 
with  fleet  and  station  bands.  Move  them 
around  like  everyone  else  in  the  Navy. 

To  this,  the  music  lovers  throw  up  their 
hands  in  dismay.  Then,  they  claim,  you'd 
make  the  official  17^.  Navy  Band  nothing 
more  than  another  unit  band,  not,  as  Adm 
McDonald  called  it.  "the  apex  of  the  Navy's 
musicai  operations."  There  would  go  your 
prestige,  your  repuUUon — and  your  musical 
quality. 

Kvery  first  class  musical  organization  In 
the  world,  military  and  civilian.  Is  composed 
«  long-term  musicians  who  have  spent 
yssrs  playing  together.  The  "pick-up"  or- 
chestras conunon  to  summer  opera,  ballet 
jmd  concerts  are  Invariably  Inferior  In  caU- 
oer  to  permanent  organizations,  even  when, 
M  U  Often  the  case,  a  majority  of  members 
srsfrom  the  same  permanent  organization 

J^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  '"^  "^»*  anyone 
«ectod    to    be    leader    of    the    Navy    Band 

Should  be  appointed  for  a  set  term— at  least 
tea  years— and  should  immediately  take  the 
J»nk  (commander)  the  billet  calls  for.  In 
Mher  words,  make  the  rank  go  vrtth  the  Job, 
JW  as  the  Navy  does  with  its  vice  admiral 
and  admiral  bllleu.  If  it  doesn't  do  this,  it's 
mmkely  that  any  of  the  upcoming  iJXJ's 
em  be  able  to  serve  enough  tlme-ln-grade 
to  qualify  for  selection  to  commander. 

l^y  point  out  that  the  rank  structure  of 
»•  Navy  s  music  program  right  now  Is  a  lltUe 
tomorous.  The  Music  Branch  in  BuPer. 
wJch  technically  directs  aU  Navy  music  ac- 
tirtUes  (including  the  Navy  Band)  to  cur- 
jauy  headed  by  a  Ueutenant,  although  the 
S^i)"  J^*  f*ce°"y  been  upgraded  from 
Wtenant  commander  to  commander.  The 
port  of  CO  of  the  Navy  School  of  Music  In 
"WToik  has  also  been  raised  from  Ueutenant 
«ttmander  to  commander  but,  it  too,  to  now 
^  by  a  Ueutenant-^nd  until  last  year 
»«  mus^c  school's  skipper  was  a  Une  captain 

B5;^«'^'.*''y'  '^  "^^  «>e  control  of 
"•""erB'  Music  Branch. 

mS?^*"  ^^  *bi8  certainly  to  not  the  most 
•wduclve  chaln-of-command  system.  And* 


they  add.  whai  good  doea  It  do  to  upgrade 
blUeta  to  cosxmumder  when  there's  Uttle  like- 
lihood that  any  LDO  wUl  serve  enough  tlme- 
ln-grade  to  be  considered  by  a  commander 
•Section  board?  IHe  percentage  of  LDOs 
making  commander  anywhwe  in  the  Navy 
to  relatively  smaU. 

Should  the  Navy  then  make  the  rank  go 
with  these  Jobs,  too,  if  it  does  so  for  the  Navy 
Band  leader?  If  not,  then  you  might  have  a 
situation  where  a  commander  (the  Navy 
Band  leader)  to  stlU  under  a  lieutenant  or 
lieutenant  commander  who  to  filling  a  com- 
mander's slot  In  BuPers.  And  that,  of  course. 
1«  not  the  Navy  way. 

CMnmon  to  aU  great  musical  organiza- 
tions and  the  trj3.  service  bands  except 
Navy — with  a  startling  excepUon — ^to  that 
the  conductcH-  to  Indisputable  boas  man.  The 
exception  to  the  great  Vienna  Philharmonic 
in  which  senior  players  share  control  with 
the  conductor.  (So  that  control  even  here  to 
stm  with  the  band,  not  some  outside  groun 
or  the  "front  office.") 

One  solution  to  thto,  some  say,  would  be  to 
take  the  Navy  Band,  because  of  Its  unique- 
ness, out  from  under  control  of  the  Music 
Branch  and  put  It  imder  another  office  such 
as  the  Recruiting  Dlvtoion  or  the  Chief  of 
Information  or,  perhaps,  even  the  Secretarr 
of  the  Navy  himself. 

The  arguments  could  go  on  forever— and 
perhaps  they  will.  But  what  the  Navy  must 
do,  most  people  feel,  to  decide  Just  exactly 
what  the  VS.  Navy  Band  should  be  to  the 
Navy  and  how  It  should  be  admintotered. 

Should  it  be  primarily  a  miUtary  organi- 
zation with  Its  members  subject  to  the  same 
procedures  and  rules  as  others  in  the  Navy, 
at  the  price  of  a  probable  downgrading  of  its 
musical  abiuty  and  reputation?  Or  should  It 
truly  be  the  best  in  Navy  music;  the  Navy's 
contribution  to  America's  culture,  of  a  pro- 
fessional caUber  that  would  make  its  mem- 
bers real  musical  ambassadors  throtighout 
the  world?  if  so,  many  say,  there  are  going 
to  have  to  be  some  excepUons  made  to  Navy 
rules  as  far  as  the  band  to  concerned.  A  spe- 
cial ad  hoc  board  has  been  meeting  In  BuPera 
for  the  past  week,  pondering  these  and  other 
questions  concerning  the  Navy  Band.  Leader 
Mitchell  and  the  Navy  music  program  In  gen- 
eral. 

It  wIU  be  Interesting  to  see  what  to  decided. 


The  National  Guard  It  Awake 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  mssissippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  3,  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker  in 
the  October  27,  1967,  issue  of  Life  mag- 
azine an  article  entitled  "The  NaUonal 
Ouard,  Awake  or  Asleep?"  was  included. 
A  good  friend  of  mine  and  a  dedicated 
guardsman.  Col.  Guy  Rogers,  of  Jack- 
son. Miss.,  has  ably  answered  this  one- 
sided article. 

I  submit  this  letter  for  the  informa- 
Uon  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House: 
CoMPANT  E,  20th  Sptcial  PtoaCM 
Obouf  (Aixbornx).  1st  Sptcial 
FoacKB,    Mississippi   Axict   Na- 

nONAI.    OT7ARD, 

Jackson,  Miss..  October  25, 1967 

BDiToa, 

Life  Magazine, 

New  York  City,  N.T. 

DxAX  Sia:  I  have  been  exposed  to  some 
real  sick"  arUcles  in  your  magazine  in  the 
past  but  the  one  by  WliUam  A.  McWhlrter 
(The  National  Guard— Awake  or  Asleep?— 
October  27,  1987)  has  to  be  the  worst. 
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I  (;ommand  Company  B,  20th  Special 
Forces,  Mississippi  Army  National  Guard  and 
serve  under  Colonel  Henry  H.  Cobb,  Jr..  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  who  was  mentioned 
in  the  article. 

If  Mr.  McWhlrter  would  vtolt  our  unit  he 
would  find  us  Jumping  out  of  Air  Force  C119 
aircraft  with  80  pounds  of  equipment  rather 
than  drinking  beer  or  playing  low  stakes 
poker. 

Sergeant  Major  Bryan  McKnight  was  with 
the  2nd  Ranger  BattaUon  on  Omaha  Beach 
during  the  Normandy  Invasion.  Sergeant 
Major  Adelchl  Pillutl  Jumped  into  Prance 
with  the  82nd  Airborne  Division.  I  shudder 
to  think  what  might  happen  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Whlrter if  he  should  refer  to  either  of  these 
two  men  as  "comic  soldiers". 

Thto  article  did  a  great  disservice  to  the 
Nattonal  Guard  and  to  the  dedicated  citizen 
soldiers  who  are  so  vltaUy  concerned  with 
the  protection  of  our  Nation. 
Tours  very  truly. 

OtTT  N.  Boo^M, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Infantry,  MUsissippi 
Army  National  Guard.  Commanding. 


Making  the  Desert  Blooa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP   AXIZOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arl2ona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  14.  1967,  Mr.  Stephen  J.  Tracht- 
enberg,  fi?)eclal  assistant  to  the  TJS.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  spoke  at  the  sec- 
ond annual  dinner  of  the  Phoenix  He- 
brew Academy.  This  acadony  was  estab- 
lished in  Phoenix  in  SQ>tember  of  ^965. 
Rabbi  David  R^ido  is  its  director.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Trachtenberg's  fine  q^eech 
on  the  general  subject  of  education,  en- 
titled "Making  the  Desert  Bloom."  is  well 
worth  reading  and  remembering,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  It  with  atten- 
tion and  thought.  Mr.  Trachtenberg's 
speech  follows. 

Making  th*  Desebt  Bloom — Saltttinc  thx 

Phoknix  Hebbew  Acadkmt 

(By  Stephen  J.  Trachtenberg) 

NO  OTHXa  WAT  POE  TOU 
As  1  look  around,  I  can  hardly  beUeve  that 
the  Phoenix  Hebrew  Academy  started  as  late 
as  September  1965,  as  the  dream  of  a  few 
Indlvlduato.  Thto  educational  enterprise 
stands  as  a  Uvlng  testament  to  the  dedica- 
tion and  determination  not  only  of  its  Rab- 
in.cal  and  lay  leadership,  but  of  each  and 
every  one  who  worked  for  its  organization. 
Clearly  there  were  those  in  thto  room  as  weU 
as  others  in  the  Phoenix  community  who  be- 
Ueved  that,  to  take  the  words  of  the  North- 
west Ordinance  of  1787,  "religion,  moraUty. 
and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  gov- 
ernment, and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shaU 
forever  be  encouraged."  This  school  on  East 
Bethany  Home  Road  would  not  cxtot  excent 
for  thto  belief. 

It  to,  after  all,  a  community  school,  cater- 
ing to  the  needs  of  aU  Jewish  chUdren  of 
Phoenix  rather  than  to  those  of  a  particular 
synagogue  or  congregaUon,  be  It  Orthodox. 
Reform,  or  Conservative. 

You  have  every  right  to  be  proud.  What 
a  fine  Institution  thto  to,  with  Its  nuraery. 
kindergarten,  elementary  school  and  Junior 
high  school.  AU  of  thto  to  an  afllrmaUon  that 
"a  Jewish  educaUon  to  the  birthright  of  every 
Jewish  chUd."  StUl,  one  could  have  predicted 
no  less.  As  American  citizens  who  are  the 
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bearers  of  the  heritage  of  classical  Judaism, 
which  has  tnwUtlonaUy  glyen  primacy  to  the 
education  of  the  young,  there  was  no  other 
way  for  you. 

KDUCATIOIT   OM   HXGBI.T   EKACTIKO   XiZVXLS 

This  Independent  school  Is  but  one  of  many 
Indivldualiy  evented,  autonomous  schools 
created  by  like-minded  citizens  across  Amer- 
ica. Jews  are  among  the  Americans  who  want 
ttaelr  children  to  attend  a  •chool  wblcb  sees 
as  Its  obJectlTefl  the  provision  of  Intensive 
instruction  In  the  area  of  secular,  general 
education,  and  in  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
aeeks  to  accomplish  both  on  highly  exacting 
levels. 

The  modem  Jewish  Day  School  Is  known 
for  Its  efforts  to  Inculcate  in  Its  pupils  a 
rtoh  knowledge  and  fervent  love  of  their 
American  heritage  and  bcHneland,  a  firm 
sense  of  civic  responsibility,  and  an  endur- 
ing commitment  to  the  pursuit  of  academic 
exc^lence  In  the  sciences  and  the  humanl- 
tiee.  Side  by  side  with  these  efforts  one  sees 
a  I^STa  regard  for  ethical  norms  and  an  abid- 
ing loyalty  to  the  principles  and  precepts 
of  the  Jewish  religious  tradlUon.  The  Jewish 
tradition  baa  always  been  one  of  good  citi- 
zenship and  love  of  democracy.  In  essence 
this  school,  and  others  like  It,  are  examples 
of  a  difficult  but  rewarding  search  for  syn- 
tbeals  In  our  time  between  the  values  of 
Judaism  and  the  best  of  American  ciilture. 
Groups  such  as  yours  are  hard  at  work  to 
Insure  quality  and  equality  of  education  in 
our  pluralistic  society. 

HSROKICAL   PABATiTTg 

Historical  parallels  are  difficult  to  draw. 
The  Jewish  Day  Schools  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries  may  be  dUtingulshed  by  the 
scholar,  one  from  the  other,  and  each  re- 
apectively  from  the  schools  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. However,  It  Is  interesting  to  remem- 
ber that  in  1730.  what  may  have  been  a  sort 
of  Hebrew  Day  School.  Teshlbat  Mlnhat 
Areb,  was  founded  in  New  York  City.  It 
■erved  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  Spanish- 
Portuguese  Congregation  and  p<dnt  of  as- 
■emblage  for  synagogue  officials.  The  charter 
of  that  institution  talks  of  a  program  of  re- 
ligious and  secular  education.  The  curricu- 
lum then  embraced  Spanish,  English,  writ- 
ing, arithm«tlc,  and,  of  course,  Jewish 
studies.  They  had  less  to  work  with  than  you 
do  today  and  their  goal  was  somewhat  differ- 
ent: but  It  was  a  starting  point. 

By    1854.    there   were   seven   Hebrew   Day 

Schools    serving    the    Jewish    ccmununity 

paraueling  six  for  those  of  the  Protestant 
faith  and  17  for  those  of  the  Catholic 
perstiasloii. 

By  1935.  New  York  City  had  17  schooU  and 
one  had  sprung  up  in  Baltimore. 

More  and  more  Hebrew  Day  Schools  devel- 
oped as  the  Jewish  community  came  face 
to  face  with  the  commitment  expressed  In 
the  classical  words  of  that  Jewish  scholar  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  Judah  Ibn  Tlbbon:  "Books 
shall  be  thy  companions,  bookcases  and 
shelves  thy  pleasure  nooks  and  gardens." 

In  1943,  there  were  seven  schools  similar 
In  thrust  to  this  one,  outside  of  MetropoUtan 
New  York.  It  became  Increasingly  clear  that 
students  of  public  and  private  schools  are 
partners  In  the  mosaic  of  the  American  edu- 
cational structure.  The  most  remarkable 
growth  of  Hebrew  Day  Schools  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  20  years. 

Some  statistics  may  give  an  Indication  of 
the  greater  fabric  of  which  the  Phoenix 
Hebrew  Academy  is  but  one  part. 

In  1956 — 200  schools,  73  communities  26 
ciUes. 

In  1983—385  schools  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

In  1964—306  Hebrew  Day  Schools  In 
America. 
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Bach  year  since  1960  has 
added  to  your  bow. 

In  1000—16  new  schools. 
Zn  1961—11  new  ■eboota. 


seen  more  strings 


In  1962 —  6  bew  scho(4s. 

In  1963 — II   Dew  schools. 

In  1964 — 15  »ew  schools. 

In  1965 — 21  new  schools. 

Today  Hebrew  Day  Schools  may  be  found 
In  far  more  tlian  half  of  the  States  In  our 
Union.  They  e^t  in  all  our  rttles  with  a 
Jewish  population  of  30,000  or  more. 

Each  is  an  Independent  organization,  re- 
sponsible for  Itv  own  destiny,  and  each  seeks 
to  harmonize  Judaism  and  Americanism  in 
its  own  way.  Tie  schools  represent  the  needs 
of  local  people  as  they  see  them.  Some  things 
are  constant — love  for  Jewish  learning  per 
ae,  the  fostering  of  observance  of  the  mitzvot 
(the  commandments),  preparation  for  study 
in  higher  schools  of  Jewish  learning  which 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  the 
Talmud,  the  Oode  of  Jewish  Law,  Hebrew, 
and  Jewish  history.  Commitment  to  a  Jewish 
way  of  life  wltMn  an  American  context  seems 
to  be  the  com  non  denominator.  An  Amer- 
ican way  of  :  Lfe  for  "the  people  of  the 
Book." 

TRX    AGE     9F    THK    BDnCATCO    ICAN 

This  is,  as  yo  I  know  so  well,  the  age  of  the 
educated  man.  E>resldent  Johnson  has  called 
education  "the  Irst  work  of  these  times"  and 
recently  Mrs.  uohnson  told  the  Women's 
Branch  of  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish 
Congregation  Ifcat  the  President  considers 
"the  education  bills  passed  in  the  last  years" 
as  the  most  Uhportant  accomplishment  of 
his  admlnlstraHon.  "Education,"  he  said,  "is 
the  most  lasting  Investment  anyone  "^n 
make."  i 

Thl»  is  certaiily  true  in  the  public  sector 
where,  for  exaiiple,  the  budget  of  the  UJ8. 
Office  of  Eduoktlon  Jumped  from  roughly 
•170  miUlon  inl  1956  to  about  $4  billion  In 
1966.  EducaUoi  Is  the  largest  growth  In- 
dustry in  Ametica.  Those  of  y6u  who  read 
the  commercial  sections  of  our  newspapers 
have  no  doubt  observed  the  interest  which 
business  now  takes  in  education.  The  August 
1968,  Issue  of  Fcrtuiie  magazine  lists  some  of 
the  mergers,  acquisitions  and  Joint  ventures 
which  have  changed  the  education  market's 
famUy  tree  slnoe  1962.  It  reports  that: 

Xerox  has  ta^en  on  University  MicroOlms. 
Basic  Systems,  ^nd  American  EducaUon  Pub- 
lications. I 

General  EleclJ-lc  has  embraced  Silver  Bur- 
dett.  Time  Inc«  and  the  General  Ijeamlng 
Corporation.       1 

I3.M.  has  encompassed  Science  Research 
Associates. 

Raytheon's  iamUy  now  numbers  Kdex. 
Dage-BeU,  Macilaster  Sclentlflc  CorporaUon 
and  D.  C.  Heathi 

RJi.A.  and  Rftndom  House  are  now  under 
one  roof. 

C3.S.   has 

Playthings. 

The  list  goes  ton  and  on  and  It  raises  ques- 
tions not  only  about  capital  Investment,  but 
also  of  human  Investment  and  benefit. 

Today  about  three  of  every  ten  persons  in 
the  United  Statfs  are  in  school.  This  is  a  new 
enrollment  reccrd  for  the  22nd  consecutive 
year.  The  total  student  population  In  public 
and  private  scliools  and  colleges  is  now  ap- 
proximately 66  million— an  Increase  of  1  6 
minion  over  last  fall.  I  Uke  to  think  that  In 
this  great  national  education  effort,  some  of 
the  best  friends  of  the  pubUc  school  peopl# 
are  the  private  Educators. 

Education  takes  money.  Expenditures  for 
aU  schools  in  t|Us  nation  for  1966-1986  ran 
to  roughly  $4541  bUUon,  or  nearly  6.7%  of 
last  year's  gro^  national  product  This  U 
second  only  to  ^he  effort  devoted  to  national 
security.  This  jfear  America's  tuition  bill  is 
expected  to  rea^h  the  neighborhood  of  MS  4 
billion. 
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new   friend   called    Creative 


MAKE  KACIt 

AU  of  these 
however,  should 
ness  of  ed 
Ultimately  takei 


CHTLD  WAirr  TO  COUNT 

numbers  and  talk  of  dollars, 

not  obscure  the  real  busi- 

>n.  It  is  the  process  which 

place  In  the  clasaroom  when 


teacher  axul  student  ccHifront  each  other; 
when  the  planes  of  their  intellect  meet  and 
the  spirited  friction  of  learning  begins.  Be- 
cause  your  school  provides  small  classes,  mak- 
ing Individuallaed  instruction  possible,  you 
have  an  academic  opportunity  which  is  the 
envy  of  many.  How  many  schools  can  point 
to  the  progressive  educational  program  and 
spirit  found  heret  Tou  have  the  chance,  if  i 
may  paraphrase  Leo  Rosten,  to  instill  the 
scholar's  discontent  In  your  students  and  to 
urge  them  to  push  both  their  brains  and 
hearts  to  the  furthest  reaches  of  which  they 
are  capable.  Tou  have  G-d  given  occasion  to 
make  each  child  rwant  to  matter — to  count, 
to  stand  for  scmeihing.  to  have  It  make  some 
difference  to  his  I  country  and  to  his  faith 
that  he  lived  at  all. 

Tou  must  conttnue  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity.  We  must  remember  that 
you  are  competing  with  someone  who  does 
not  charge  for  his  product.  There  is  a  chal- 
lenge in  this  circumstance.  Tou  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  be  a  lighthouse,  tan:  as  Harold 
Howe  II,  U.S.  Comgilssloner  of  Education, 
recenUy  observed  about  private  schools  in 
general,  "without  the  constraints  sometimes 
Imposed  by  school  boards  and  State  author- 
ities of  the  public  school  systems,  you  can 
adjust  ciurricului^  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion to  fit  the  neeids  and  interests  of  a  some- 
what special  but  certainly  important  group 
of  yoimg  people."  "You  can  experiment  with 
new  course  offerings  that  might  arouse  strong 
resistance  If  put  forward  by  the  public 
schools."  Your  independence  gives  you  the 
freedom  to  sha]>e  an  educational  policy 
which  can  often  be  superior  to  that  available 
in  many  public  school  systems.  May  I  urge 
you  to  consider  too  your  ability  and  com- 
munity responsibility,  as  articulate  and  ef- 
fective members  of  society,  to  help  Improve 
the  public  school*.  You  have  the  machinery 
to  prove  there  ana  new  and  better  ways  to 
run  our  schools.  I  think  you  have  an  on- 
going duty  to  do{  so.  In  that  way  you  may 
serve — through  demonstration  and  example— 
a  group  greater  than  the  immediate  one  In 
yovir  classroonos.  Tou  must  continue  to  work 
with  and  for  you»  neighbors  and  for  greater 
educational  opportunity  for  all  in  Phoenix  ai 
well  as  the  rest  o|  America. 

HOT7Si  IN  THE  WOODS 

TO  introduce  a  somewhat  personal  note,  I 
should  Uke  to  re«all  a  favorite  fable  which 
I  recall  reading  Someplace  long  ago.  "Two 
children  walking  in  the  woods  are  approached 
by  a  shriveled  ol4  lady  who  warns  them  to 
keep  away  from  a  house  barely  visible  In 
the  distance.  The  house.  It  turns  out,  con- 
tains none  of  the  usual  demonic  menaces  of 
fairy  tales,  but  is  a  depository  of  the  memo- 
ries of  people  who  recognized  too  late  all 
the  chances  for  self-fulfillment  they  had,  and 
missed,  when  they  were  young.  The  children 
listened  to  her  kind  warning  but  sadly  they 
soon  forgot."  It  Would  be  nice  to  strike  a 
happy  note  about  the  passage  from  youth  to 
age;  but  the  optimism  does  not  come  be- 
cause, if  I  may  s4y  so,  most  people  are  still 
caught  in  this  partem  of  realizing  too  tate 
how  much  they  4»ave  failed  to  experience 
fully  in  their  youjth. 

This  school  maMes  It  possible  for  your  chil- 
dren to  avoid  that  house  in  the  woods.  The 
education  here  can  set  students  free  and  be 
an  example  to  tha  other  Hebrew  Day  Schools 
as  well  as  the  pttbllc  sector.  I  would  have 
you  recall  that  the  purpose  of  schools— on 
the  one  hand — is  !to  do  those  things  for  the 
individual  that  wftil  make  him  an  effective 
member  of  society.  By  this  I  mean  that  Ire 
have  to  make  hlih  employable,  we  have  to 
make  him  a  good  citizen,  we  have  to  give 
him  the  skills  and  knowledge  that  will  move 
him  In  the  direction  of  employabllity  tod 
good  citizenship.  These  are  the  ways  thst 
he  participates  in  the  society. 

THE  BCndoL  ZN  A  KET  BOI.X 

And  as  Amerlcsins  we  do  these  things  In 
schooL  Other  agebcies  also  are  engaged  la 
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tUs  effort — ^the  church  and  synagogue  and 
tbe  family.  But  the  school  is  the  major 
igency  which  the  society  supports  for  these 
purposes.  And  the  acho<d  does  the  t>lg  part 
^  the  Job — at  least  for  a  great  many 
youngsters. 

So,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  this  Job  of 
developing  an  individual  for  his  social  In- 
volvements. And  on  the  other  hand,  you  have 
to  consider  bis  life  as  an  individual — and  the 
rewards  that  he  as  an  individual  Is  able  to 
(Chieve  in  his  lifetime  vrlll  to  a  degree  be 
conditioned  by  the  levels  of  understanding 
lie  Is  able  to  achieve  and  the  levels  of  ap- 
preciation he  Is  able  to  absorb. 

Tou  have  supported  the  three  R's,  which 
«e  all  learned,  when  we  were  in  school,  with 
tus  three  T's — teachen  who  are  superior. 
tet^niquea  of  instruction  that  are  modem, 
tnd  thinking  about  education  which  places 
It  first  In  all  our  plans  and  hopes.  The  eyes 
of  the  Nation — Indeed,  the  world — are  focused 
on  our  efforts  to  translate  these  words  into 
practical  programs  which  gets  results.  Your 
students  and  teachers  will  play  a  key  role 
in  our  success  or  failure. 

As  I  view  your  efforts  to  build  a  greater 
Phoenix,  a  grander  Arizona,  a  richer,  stronger 
America;  as  I  view  your  efforts  in  union  with 
yotir  neighbors — ^while  still  retaining  your 
sense  of  Identity — ^I  am  convinced  that  you 
and  your  friends,  Jewish  and  Oentlle  alike, 
have  mastered  the  technique  of  making  the 
desert  bloom.  I  suspect  that  Just  as  you 
nourish  the  land  so  will  you  sustain  scholar- 
ship. Let  me  recall  the  words  of  Alexis  de 
Tocquevllle — "America  is  a  land  of  wonders, 
in  which  everything  is  in  constant  motion 
and  every  change  seems  an  Improvement.  The 
idea  of  novelty  is  there  indlssolubly  con- 
nected with  the  Idea  of  amelioration.  No  nat- 
ural boundary  seems  to  be  set  to  the  efforts 
at  man;  and  in  his  eyes  what  is  not  yet  done 
Is  only  what  he  has  not  yet  attempted  to 
do." 

I  wish  you  all  the  best  of  luck. 


Dealinc  Widi  Childhood  Biters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

OF   WTOICING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  3,  1967 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
demonstrations  and  disorders  occurring 
in  many  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  causing  great  concern  and 
worry. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  general  feeling 
that  firm  action  must  be  taken  against 
the  offenders,  so  that  those  students  who 
attend  these  universities  can  pursue  their 
search  for  education  properly. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed  by 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Wyoming 
State  Tribune  of  Casper,  Wye,  and  I  am 
Inserting  a  copy  of  this  editorial  so  that 
others,  too,  may  read  It: 

(Prom  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune. 

Oct.  31. 19671 
Dealing  With  Criu>ho<w  Brrxas 

A  respectable  middle-aged  lady  we  know 
confessed  the  other  day  to  having  been  a 
"biter"  in  early  childhood.  According  to  her 
story  she  bit  almost  everyone  available,  but 
mostly  parento,  brothers  and  sisters,  cousins, 
uncles  and  aunts,  and  casual  callers  on  the 
family. 

The  biting  was  tolerated  for  some  reason. 
at  least  until  one  day  when  a  kindly  old 
uncle  came  to  visit.  As  the  tincle  was  duc- 


ting with  the  family  the  Uttte  Utsr  etwvled 
up  behind  him  axMl  sank  har  t«s4h  Into  bis 
leg.  Whereupon  the  kindly  old  vatim  let  bar 
have  it  with  an  open-handed  blo^r  to  tbm 
kisaer  that  flattened  tha  UtUe  biter,  wbo 
fled  screaming  lotidly. 

The  nice  old  uncle  WM  flabbergasted  at 
himself.  He  hadnt  meant  to  smack  tlie  Uttle 
girl,  but  acted  merdy  on  a  reflex  from  the 
pain  of  the  bite.  He  was  moait  contrite  and 
apologetic.  Her  parents  were  horrified.  So 
was  the  lltUe  girl,  who  never,  never  bit  any- 
one again. 

Today,  this  country  is  raising  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  "biters"  on  its  college  campuses. 
Ilielr  weaix>n  for  demonstrating  their  inse- 
curity and  desire  to  call  attention  to  them- 
selves is  manifested  not  by  biting  but  by 
demonstrations  and  sit-ins. 

Within  the  past  two  weeks  several  respect- 
able Institutions  of  higher  learning  have  been 
beset  by  their  students  with  sub-adolescent 
mentalities,  picketing  recruiting  offlcee  for 
military  services  and  private  concerns  en- 
gaged in  some  form  of  defense  contracting. 
Amazingly,  the  college  authorities  have  per- 
mitted these  things  to  happen,  serving  to  fan 
the  flames  when  they  should  be  promptly  put 
out. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning,  like  so- 
ciety In  general,  mtist  be  governed  by  rules 
if  they  are  not  to  be  overtaken  by  chaos  and 
anarchy.  The  regulations  must  be  enforced 
on  a  strict,  no-nonsense  basis. 

Whether  the  institution  is  state  or  pri- 
vately-owned makes  no  difference.  Activities 
which  are  disruptive  of  the  college  or  uni- 
versity's orderly  processes  should  not  be 
tolerated  for  one  second. 

Like  the  parents  of  the  little  girl-blter  who 
permitted  her  to  get  away  with  sinking  her 
teeth  into  almost  anything,  the  parents  of 
today's  college-age  students  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  academic  chaos  that  has 
been  perpetrated  on  a  lot  of  oiu-  campuses. 

All  are  the  product  of  the  permissiveness 
that  has  become  a  trait  of  today's  American 
home,  in  which  offspring  are  allowed  to  do 
too  many  things  without  supervision  or  firm 
control  of  the  household. 

This  is  because  in  too  many  instances  the 
head  of  the  household,  the  father,  has  had 
his  authority  subverted  because  he  has 
shirked  the  responsibility  of  exercising  It. 
Doting  mamas  have  played  their  part,  too,  in 
seeking  everything  of  material  advantage  for 
their  too-of  ten  spoiled  brats. 

So  the  latter  go  to  college  where  they  are 
further  encouraged  in  their  irresponsible 
activities  by  the  academic  authorities.  The 
head  of  the  college  would  like  to  clamp  down 
on  them,  but  a  shrieking  faculty  too  often 
prevents  him  from  doing  so.  So  we  have  inci- 
dents such  as  those  that  have  beset  colleges 
within  the  past  few  years. 

Instead  of  using  the  rod  In  halting  all 
such  nonsense,  the  college  administrations 
have  acted  Indecisively,  temporlzingly,  and 
timidly;  they  have  sought  to  reason  and 
parley  when  they  should  have  in  effect  kicked 
the  rebels  in  the  seats  of  their  pants  and 
thrown  them  out  of  school. 

Perhaps  college  and  university  administra- 
tors now  will  read  "Rebellion  and  Responsi- 
bility" by  Ben  Rubensteln  and  Morton 
Levitt  in  the  current  (autumn  1967)  Is^e  of 
Tale  Review,  which  says  essentiaUy  what  we 
have  said  above.  America  now  la  suffering 
from  the  product  of  a  generation  that  mis- 
read Freud,  say  Messrs.  Rubensteln  and 
Levitt;  wbo  note  that  student  rebellions  are 
related  to  the  adolescent's  struggle  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  his  family. 

There  Is  nothiiig  new  in  this,  these  two 
writers  report,  despite  a  tendency  of  inter- 
preters of  the  current  scene  to  describe 
campus  rebels  as  a  "new  generation." 

And  while  they  do  not  reconunend  any- 
thing to  stop  the  emergent  adults  from  i>eck- 
Ing  their  way  out  of  the  shell.  Rubensteln 
and  Levitt  suggest  that  society  cannot  stand 


by  and  permit  Itself  to  be  overrun  by  their 
transient  process. 

OoUeges,  at  least,  must  make  it  very  clear 
to  students  that  if  they  do  misbeliave.  they 
will  be  expected  to  siiffer  the  consequences. 

When  the  people  who  nm  our  higher  In- 
stitutions of  learning  return  to  this  simple, 
basic  concept  that  prevailed  in  a  more  real- 
istic America,  then  the  campus  demonstra- 
tions, sit-ins  and  other  nuuoifeatations  of 
rebellion  wlU  cease. 

But  until  then,  they  will  continue,  unless 
and  imtll  society  In  general  realizes  It  faces 
a  potential  disaster  from  such  permissiveness. 


WUl  the  Conramer't  Voice  B«  Heard?— 
Remarks  by  Betty  Fnniess  at  the  Con- 
sumer Assembly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OF  ICCBSOUIX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  2,  1967 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one interested  In  consumer  causes  can 
take  great  satisfaction  in  the  effective 
manner  in  which  the  Honorable  Betty 
Fumess,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Consumer  Affairs,  is  carrying  on 
the  work  of  her  ofBce  so  well,  begun  near- 
ly 4  years  ago  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  E^her  Peterson. 

Miss  Fumess  has  been  an  outstanding 
witness  before  congressional  committees, 
with  her  straightforward,  unequivocal 
testimony.  She  was  Instrumental,  I  be- 
lieve, in'  firming  up  the  administration 
position  for  a  much  stronger  meat  In- 
spection bill  than  the  one  passed  by  the 
House  on  Tuesday.  And  in  her  remarks 
before  Consumer  Assembly  1967,  she  gave 
an  excellent  outline  of  the  type  of  legis- 
lation still  needed  by  consumers  and  the 
kind  of  legislation  which  must  be  fought. 
I  feel  that  her  position  In  support  of 
strong  and  effective  truth-ln-lendlng  leg- 
islation will  be  of  invaluable  help  in  per- 
suading the  House  to  Improve  tremen- 
dously on  the  legislation  passed  by  the 
Senate  July  11,  on  a  92-to-O  rollcall 
vote — a  vote  which  certainly  indicated 
that  the  bill  could  not  be  strong  enough 
to  do  the  Job  which  must  be  done. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  address  by  Betty 
Fumess  before  the  Consiimer  Rally  of 
Consumer  Assembly  1967,  as  follows: 
Remakks  Bt  Bettt  FuaNzss,  Spbcxai.  As- 
sistant TO  THE  PKESmcNT  FOX  CONSOICES 
ArFAnS,    BEFOBE    the    CONSTTMia   ASSUCBLT 

'67,  November  2,  1967 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  here  today. 
For  it  Is  a  kind  of  anniversary  for  me.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  my  seventh  month 
on  the  Job.  And  I  cant  think  of  a  more 
appropriate  way  to  celebrate  an  anniversary 
in  the  consumer  field  than  to  share  a  plat- 
form with  such  distinguished  veterans  of 
the  consumer  protection  battle  as  Senator 
Paul  Douglas,  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  Con- 
gressman Wright  F^atman.  Father  Robert  Mc- 
B^ren,  who  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  a  monber  of 
the  Oonsimner  Advisory  CouncU,  Ralph  Na- 
der, who  Eric  Sevareld  characterised  as  the 
consumer's  Robin  Hood,  and  all  the  other 
dedicated,  hardworking  people  who  have 
been  Identified  with  our  cause  for  many  years. 
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And  I  am  proud  to  join  battle  wltb  tbem 
to  se«  tbat  the  coiinuner  geta  tbe  fair  abake 
lie  deserves. 

All  of  ttacM  people,  In  fact  all  of  you  here 
today,  helped  to  lay  the  groundirork  for  the 
consumer  legislation  that  U  now  before  Oon- 
grefls.  It  la  largely  through  your  efforts  that 
tbe  constuner  Is  becoming  aware  of  bis  own 
needs. 

Assembled  here  today  you  represent  what 
Congresswoman  Sullivan  has  called  "the  col- 
lective conscience  of  the  American  people." 
But  what  we  mtut  reach  is  the  Individual 
conscience  of  the  Individual  consumer. 

We  Jiist  arent  getting  through  to  the  man 
In  the  street.  We  must  make  him  under- 
stand that  his  voice  is  potent.  He  can  use  it 
to  get  what  he  wants.  He  can  use  it  to  make 
congress  give  him  what  he  wants. 

I  have  found  that  the  voice  of  the  con- 
sumer Is  more  apt  to  be  a  whimper  than  a 
roar.  That  the  consiuner  gives  voice  to  his 
dally  minor  Irritations  without  understand- 
ing the  deepseated  causes  that  produce  the 
surface  Irritation  that  makes  him  express  his 
displeasure. 

Too  often  he  takes  the  negative  approach. 
He's  qitlck  to  tell  me,  and  you  and  Con- 
gress what  he  doesn't  like.  But  when  it  comes 
to  letting  Congress  know  what  he  does 
want  there  is  silence. 

We  must  convince  him  to  take  the  positive 
approach.  To  make  himself  heard  on  legis- 
lative Issues  that  vitally  affect  him.  He  has 
a  vote.  He  should  iinderstand  It  and  ap- 
preciate what  that  vote  can  do  for  him. 
Senators  and  Representatives  want  satisfied 
voters  just  as  industry  wants  satisfied  nis- 
tomers.  It's  good  business  for  eevryone. 

So  it  is  up  to  us  to  persuade  the  individual 
consumer  to  become  directly  Involved  In 
government-consumer  relations.  There  must 
be  total  Involvement  If  we  are  going  to 
achieve  our  goal. 

To  reach  this  goal  we  need  from  you  an 
eraly  warning  on  consumer  issues  you  see 
emerging,  just  as  we  shall  try  to  alert  you 
to  those  Issues  which  we  feel  need  your 
attention  and  help. 

As  you  know,  the  legislative  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  President  Johnson  comprise  the 
most  ambitious  and  most  comprehensive 
consumer's  program  a  President  has  ever  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  Por  this  reason,  our  ef- 
forts to  help  him  get  it  passed  should  also 
be   vast   and    comprehensive. 

There  are  akHl  several  consruner  bills 
pending  In  Qngreas.  They  range  from  legis- 
lation to  h«p  the  consumer  shop  wisely  for 
credit,  to  legislation  protecting  us  from  power 
black-outs. 

These  bills  are  needed.  And  they  are  per- 
fect bills  for  Congress  to  pass  while  it's  In 
•  mood  for  economy,  for  they  coat  the  tax- 
payer almost  nothliig.  They  must  not  be 
pigeon-holed. 

Tou  can  help  them  pass. 

I  feel  particularly  strongly  about  the 
Tlruth-ln-Lendlng  BlU  which  la,  I  under- 
stand, about  to  be  referred  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee (Banking  and  Currency)  from  Con- 
greeswoman  Sullivan's  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs.  And  I  want  to  salute 
lira.  Sullivan  for  her  valiant  efforts  to  in- 
clude full  disclosure  of  revolving  credit 
charges.  I  hope  that  when  It  reaches  the 
full  Committee  they  will  realize,  as  we  here 
do,  that  excessive  credit  costs  are  eating 
•way  at  everybody's  pocketbook,  and  the 
consumer  should  know  exactly  what  he  Is 
paying  for  Interest  charges  whether  It  Is  re- 
volving credit  or  Installment  buying  or  a 
bank  loan. 

The  very  fact  that  it  has  been  held  up 
In  the  Subcommittee  means  that  we  must 
use  every  available  method  of  persuasion  to 
have  the  full  discloeOre  bill  passed. 

Let  ua  geit  behind  the  tilU  which  pn>vtde« 
for  higher  •taadards  In  oar  clinical  lahora- 
torlea.  This  bin  is  now  In  the  Senate  Sub- 
oommlttee  on  Health. 


The  bill  eetMUlshlng  a  NaUonal  Ootnmls- 
■lon  on  Produet  Safety  has  passed  the  Senate 
and  has  been  ^opted  by  the  full  House  Com- 
mittee on  Int«8tat^  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
We  should  prvBS  for  peasage  before  adjourn- 
ment. There  ia  still  a  chance  thAt  we  can  get 
passage  of  t^  Flammable  Fabrics  this 
session.  I 

We  must  alfto  fuly  support  the  efforts  of 
Senate  Commerce  Comimittee  Chairman 
Warren  Magn»iBon  and  Senator  Vance  Hartke 
to  restore  the  ta-imlnal  penalties  provision  of 
the  Natiiral  Q^  PlpeUne  Safety  Act  when  it 
comes  before  the  Senate.  The  penalties  are. 
proposed  for  wtHful  violations  of  safety 
standards,  an<|  industry  witnesses  before  the 
Committee  bate  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
imposing  such  penalties. 

We  must  ta^e  the  position  that  when  the 
health  and  safety  of  tbe  American  public  is 
at  stake  no  coOipromisee  can  be  considered. 

The  people  or  groups  who  dont  want  these 
bills  are  well  organized — and  vocal.  They  ap- 
parently oppose  more  loudly  than  we  pro- 
pose. It's  tlm#  for  a  switch. 

I  mentionecl  earlier  that  the  average  con- 
sumer seemed :  unaware  of  the  fundamental 
causes  for  somie  of  bis  complaints.  And  what 
I  am  going  ta|  talk  about  now,  could  be  an 
excellent  exaiiiple  of  that  "save  the  sur- 
face and  you  s^ve  all"  attitude.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  paramount  Importance  to  all  of  us,  as  con- 
sumers, as  Americans,  and  as  citizens  of  a 
world  whose  existence  depends  on  a  con- 
tinuity of  cooperation  between  nations. 

There  are  at  the  moment  bills  pending  be- 
fore one  or  both  Houses  of  Congress  that 
would  restrict  the  imports  of  a  great  many 
products  into  this  country.  Rather  than  re- 
cite the  whole  list,  here  is  a  representative 
sample: 

Watches,  radios,  sewing  machines,  electric 
shavers,  typewriters,  rubber  and  leather  foot- 
wear, glass  and  chlnaware,  sporting  goods, 
costume  jewelry,  woven  silks,  raincoats  and 
linen  goods.  Atid,  just  to  round  out  the  list 
of  our  everyday  needs :  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
In  most  casfs,  these  restrictions  would  be 
imposed  by  qut)tas :  This  means  that  imports 
of  a  given  product  would  be  stopped  dead  as 
soon  as  they  reached  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  national  oonsimiptlon  of  that  product. 

The  narrow  Intent  of  these  bills  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  Industries  concerned  from  competi- 
tion from  abroad — from  countries  whose 
labor  costs  are  lower,  say,  and  who  can  pro- 
duce those  gootls  at  lower  cost  and  sell  them 
for  less  that  n';S.  manufacturers. 

If  these  bill*  were  just  simple  safeguards 
for  certain  industries,  they  would  deserve 
your  support. 

But  they  aA  not.  Passage  of  these  bills 
woxild  constitiite  one  of  the  most  dangero\is 
threats  to  American  business,  to  the  Ameri- 
can cons\imer,  to  the  American  economy,  to 
the  American  gystem  of  free  enterprise,  and 
to  world  trade  in  the  past  thirty  years. 

Those  are  pretty  strong  words,  I  know.  I 
dont  use  them  lightly.  I'm  not  an  economist, 
but  I  have  studied  these  bills  as  carefully  as 
any  reasonable  alert  layman.  I  have  talked 
with  the  President's  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  NegotiaUons.  I  have  talked  to  wor- 
ried businessnien  and  consumers  across  the 
country.  i 

I  have  also  Mved  through  a  gloomy  period 
of  American  history  that  might  well  be  re- 
peated If  tbesa  bills  were  to  pass — the  pro- 
tectionist early  SO's. 

Remember  the  Smoot-Ebwiey  Tariff  Act? 
We  were  Just  i»  the  beginning  of  the  depres- 
sion, and  we  decided,  in  our  wisdom,  that  the 
way  to  give  nep  life  to  our  economy  was  to 
curtail  the  \m,  K>rt  of  foreign  goods.     • 

So  we  Imposed  tarUTs.  Other  coimtrlea 
naturally  retaliated  in  kind.  The  result  was 
that  within  fofr  years,  the  total  dollar  value 
of  world  trad*  fell  by  two-thirds.  Exports 
from  the  Unlt<  d  Stotes  dropped  70  percent. 
We  were  not  ( iven  able  to  keep  pace  on  a 
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percentage  basis  j  Our  own  share  of  the  world 
trade  market  dro|>ped  by  a  third. 

In  comparison  with  the  quotas  which  an 
proposed  In  Congress  now,  the  Smoot-Haw- 
ley  Act  looks  Ilka  progressive  legislation.  Por, 
quotas  of  the  kind  proposed  represent  the 
most  insidious  kind  of  subsidy.  They  protect 
a  few  industries,  freeing  them  from  the  com- 
petition which  Is  the  cornerstone  of  tlie 
American  system. 

Umike  tariffs,  jwhich  at  least  bring  money 
Into  the  Treasury,  quotas  end  imports  by 
flat  and  contribute  nottiing  to  the  Treasury. 

When  prices  nse — and  they  would — it  )» 
not  those  special  interests  which  pay  the  bill. 
It  is  other  industries,  and  tbe  consumer. 

We  are  mindful  that  imports  do  pose  • 
problem  with  ^om«  Industries  or  worker 
groups  In  particular  situations.  The  Trade 
Expansion  Act  bjas  a  nunat)er  of  procedures 
with  which  to  apslst  Industries,  companies, 
and  worker  groujw  if  they  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  imports. 

We  hope  that  these  provisions  will  be  lib- 
eralized in  the  ensuing  months.  Among  the 
provisions  for  assistance  are: 

1.  Sscape  Clause  Acts  where  a  bona  fld« 
case  of  mjury  t<i  an  entire  Industry  can  bs 
proven.  I 

2.  A  series  of  l^rms  of  adjustment  for  in- 
slstance  In  term^  of:  retraining  allowances, 
worker  relocation,  technical  assistance 
grants,  low-income  loans,  and  tax  rebates- 
all  of  which  are  designed  to  assist  companies 
and  groups  of  workers  to  withstand  the  im- 
pact of  imports. 

I  beUeve — and  I  hope  you  believe— that 
this  country  waa  not  fotmded  on  the  prom- 
ise of  laws  which  benefit  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many. 

Let  me  Just  give  you  a  couple  of  examplet 
of  what  would  happen,  generally,  if  these 
bills  became  law. 

Billions  of  dollars  worth  of  Imports  would 
never  reach  the  United  States  These  sn 
goods  you  use  ev4ry  day.  They  would,  simply, 
not  be  there  for  ypu  to  buy. 

Retaliation  frctn  other  countries  would  be 
instantaneous — and  calamitous.  For  every 
restriction  we  put  on  Imports,  foreign  na- 
tions would  Imp^e  an  equivalent  restriction 
on  our  exports.  Tihis  is  their  right,  and  dont 
think  for  a  mlniite  that  they  would  hesitate 
to  exercise  it.  ijllany  foreign  nations  have 
already  written  to  the  State  Department 
hinting  at  broad  retaliation.  So  buslnesaet 
which  would  not  benefit  at  all  from  the 
quota  restrictions  would  find  their  foreign 
markets  strangled.  As  Ambassador  William 
Roth  said,  "The  effects  on  o\ir  balance  of 
payments  would  be  incalculable." — The  very 
substantial  accomplishments  of  the  Kenned; 
Round  would  be  wiped  out  even  before  they 
could  go  into  effept.  And  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  might  just  as  well  never  have 
happened. 

Or,  to  descenid  from  the  billion-dollar 
wonderland  and  talk  closr  to  home,  here'i 
how  these  bills  twotild  affect  the  consumer 
directly.  I 

There  Is  a  lot  pf  talk  about  rising  prices, 
but  I  ask  you  to  think  for  a  moment  what 
would  happen  to  prices  If  these  quotas  were 
established  and  the  restraining  Influence  of 
foreign  competition  weakened. 

Parenthetically,  Just  recently  we  had  an 
example  of  how  a  free  market  benefits  the 
consumer,  du  POnt  announced  that  it  wsi 
reducing  the  price  of  its  Corfam  leather 
substitute  20  percent,  to  bring  it  more  In 
line  with  a  simll&r  Japanese  product. 

In  some  cases,  these  biUs  would  virtually 
eliminate  items  from  the  market.  Certain 
transistors  and  portable  sewing  machines, 
for  example,  woidd  be  imavallable. 

To  foist  this  condition  off  on  the  American 
consimier  la  like  telling  a  citizen  be  may 
enjoy  aU  of  o\ir  BlU  of  Rights  except,  eay. 
Article  1.  The  rl^ht  oC  our  consumers  to  s 
tret  choice  of  d  wide  variety  of  goods  If 
basic:  It  la  one  df  the  four  consumer  rigbtt 
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which  President 


tfpm  and  again.  It  is,  and  it  must  continue 
to  be,  inviolable. 

Imagine  what  this  combination— of  higher 
^Ices  and  restricted  freedtm  of  choice — 
fiould  do  to  tbe  consumers  we  must  con- 
rtantly  work  to  protect:  It  would  hurt  the 
(Iderly,  and  those  who  live  on  low,  and  often 
flzed,  mcomes. 

We  would  lose  thousands  of  jobs.  Exports 
produce  markets  for  otir  goods.  With  those 
niarkets  cut  back,  the  demand  for  VS.  goods 
fouid  shrink,  and  countless  people  would  be 
oat  of  work. 

Hake  no  mistake  about  the  seriousness 
tt  this  threat:  It  is  neither  idle  nor  far- 
fttdied. 

these  bills  might  pass,  for  lack  of  action 
by  concerned  consumers.  In  fairness  to  the 
Congressmen  who  have  to  make  the  deci- 
rions,  what  are  they  supposed  to  believe.  If 
they  hear  only  from  the  vocal  protection- 
Ma  and  see  In  the  rest  of  their  constituents 
only  apathy  and  ignorance? 

If  I  may  quote  Congresswoman  Sullivan 
^aln.  "We" — meaning  the  Congress — "we're 
fut  not  getting  the  word.  We're  not  hearing 
ths  facts  about  the  local  application  of  na- 
tional legislation.  We  have  to  dig  for  this 
Isfonnation,  and  frankly,  there  isn't  time 
(or  each  of  ua  to  do  that  on  every  Issue. 
lUs  Is  one  area  In  which  all  of  your  orga- 
nizations are  falling  down  right  now.  ...  I 
am  not  passing  the  buck  from  the  Congress; 
ratbtf ,  I  am  trying  to  flnd  a  way  for  you 
to  pass  It  back  to  \is  In  a  manner  In  which 
«e  can  be  prodded  or  forced  into  doing  our 
■hare." 

This  prodding  is  up  to  you.  It  is  more 
tlian  necessary.  It  Is  essential  if  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  to  be  heard  in  Government. 
I  hope  that  you  can  flnd  time  to  take  up 
this  ;«oblem  on  your  agenda  at  this  Assem- 
My.  I  urge  you  to  make  time. 

Tou  can  help  maintain  for  our  oonsvuners 
the  highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Or,  you  can  let  time  and  other 
nations  pass  us  by.  You  can  let  thirty  years 
of  progress  collapse. 
The  choice.  I  think,  is  all  too  clear. 
Before  I  close  I  want  to  compliment  Jake 
dayman  and  Sarah  Newman  on  putting  this 
program  together.  It  was  a  great  Job  and 
1  am  proud  to  have  been  part  of  it. 
niank  you. 
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SPEECH 
or 

DONALD  M. 


ERASER 


OF   MINNESOTA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nA^S 

Monday.  October  16.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  truly 
iK^rtening  and  revealing  story  about  a 
WBTA  project  in  the  Nashville.  Term.. 
«•  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Star 
«  October  12,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
B  with  my  distinguished  colleagues.  One 
"the young  VISTA  volunteers  discussed 
B  the  article  is  Miss  Joyce  Hewitt,  of 
W»Inut  Grove,  Minn.  As  described  by  the 
wrg  editorial  editor,  George  L.  Peter- 
"0,  Miss  Hewitt — know  as  "Sunny"  to 
w  poverty  neighborhood  friends — is 
««to«  a  meaningful  personal  contribu- 
wn  to  success  In  the  war  on  poverty 

ifr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  many  of  my 
""e»«ues,  Including  those  who  harbor 
"•notion  that  antipoverty  projects 
"TOibute  to  violence^  win  take  the 
"WWe  to  read  Mr.  Peterson's  exceUent 


Jolinaon  has  enumerated 


article,  which  I  Insert  at  this  point  In 
theRzcoRo: 

BBX    GtVXS    POVEKTT    POCKKT   A   MOU    StWHT 

Vista 
(By  George  L.  Peterson) 
NASHVIIJ.X.    Tknn. — ^When    the    Vista    girl 
from  Minnesota,  clad  in  a  yellow  outfit  and 
usual  bright  smile,  rode  her  Honda  to  her  as- 
signment in  a  poor  Negro  suburb  last  spring 
the  young  folks  asked  her  name. 
"Joyce  Hewitt,"  she  announced. 
"It  don't  fit."  one  said,  and  aU  agreed.  Let's 
call  her  Sunny." 

That  not  only  fit — It  stuck.  So  Sunny  she 
is  to  123  admiring  Negro  families  in  a  pocket 
of  poverty  called  Providence,  just  outside 
Nashville. 

The  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Hewitt  of  rural  Walnut  Grove,  Minn.,  in- 
terrupted her  education  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  (psychology  and  pre-med)  to  join 
VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  America), 
domestic  counterpart  of  the  Peace  Corps.  She 
was  sent  to  Atlanta,  Qa..  for  indoctrination, 
then  on  to  NashvUle. 

Soon  she  was  Joined  in  her  Providence 
project  by  Linda  Robinson,  a  medical  secre- 
tary on  a  year's  leave  from  her  Philadelphia 
job  with  Scott  Paper  Co.  Commuting  from 
Nashville  proved  a  time-consuming  chore,  so 
they  moved  into  half  of  a  double  bungalow 
on  Alice  Road,  a  rocky  path  up  a  steep  hill 
bordered  by  shacks  where  women  sit  on  the 
porch  and  look  into  space. 

What  are  the  white  girls  doing  In  Provi- 
dence? Teaching  people  to  read  and  write  for 
one  thing.  Mr.  Gray,  at  age  76,  could  do 
neither.  Sunny  started  tutoring  him  this 
sununer  and  now  he  can  make  out  simple 
words  in  his  Bible,  and  write  laboriously,  "I 
love  Jesus." 

The  gtHs  prod  youngsters — prone  to  tru- 
ancy from  Inadequate  neighborhood 
schools — to  catch  up  with  their  classmates. 
Particularly  ill-equipped  are  some  of  the  Ne- 
gro children  thrust  suddenly  into  integrated 
schools. 

Most  exciting  undertaking  for  the  entire 
community  is  a  recreational  center  for  which 
the  cement  blocks  and  other  materials  al- 
ready have  been  gathered.  Construction  is 
scheduled  for  next  month,  mostly  with  do- 
nated labor,  and  then  the  activities  now 
crowded  into  the  girls'  apartment  wUl  have 
permanent  shelter. 

Providence  startled  and  warmed  me  when 
I  spent  a  day  with  Sunny  and  Linda  Of 
the  123  families,  about  half  have  no  visible 
fathers.  Yet  children  abotmd — up  to  a  dozen 
per  house.  Almost  no  one  is  on  relief.  Mothers 
and  older  girls  work  as  domestics  at  M  a  day. 
The  men  are  laborers  mostly,  some  skilled 
In  the  building  trades.  A  few  sell  produce 
on  the  highway  that  cute  through  the 
settlement. 

Only  a  couple  of  the  dwellings  boast  In- 
door plumbing,  and  one  of  these  belongs  to 
George  Davis.  He  obviously  could  afford  to 
live  elsewhere  but  he  likes  the  camaraderie 
and  the  rough  yet  attractive  terrain  of 
Providence.  He  and  Simny  and  Linda  have 
revived  tlie  Providence  Progressive  Civic 
Club,  which  long  had  planned  for  the  recrea- 
tional center,  then  ran  out  of  steam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  were  holding  a  fish 
fry  to  raise  funds  for  the  center.  Never  have 
I  eaten  better  prepared  food— «  big  slab  of 
flsh,  hush  puppies,  French  fried  potatoes 
cole  slaw.  Price:  65  cents.  Davis  and  the  girls 
figured  they  had  In  hand  about  »400  of  the 
•1,600  cash  needed  for  the  wiring,  plumbing 
and  other  Items  for  the  new  building. 

Somebody  in  Nashville  suggested  that  fed- 
eral funds  could  be  found  for  the  structure 
"Nothing  doing,"  said  the  club  officials.  The 
people  of  Providence  want  a  stake  in  the 
center.  "Then  we'U  be  more  likely  to  keep 
things  going  when  Sunny  and  Linda  leave  " 
Davis  explained. 
The    glrla   are   gatlierlng   books   for    tlM 


center.  The  Nashville  Metropolitan  Action 
Committee,  sponsors  of  Sunny  and  Linda, 
will  provide  various  programs  there.  "Well 
need  a  birth  control  clinic."  Davis  told  me. 

That's  apparent.  The  Illegitimacy  rate  must 
be  close  to  SO  per  cent.  The  great  fear  of 
high  school  girls,  and  of  many  of  the  older 
women,  is  jw^gnancy. 

Yet  for  all  the  promiscuity.  Providence 
is  a  conservative,  chtutih-golng  community. 
Sunny  and  Linda  were  accepted  wholehetut- 
edly  once  they  proved  they  had  no  connection 
with  any  Black  Power  movement,  for  above 
all  else  Providence  wants  peace.  The  place 
is  a  strange  combination  of  pride  and  poverty, 
of  hospitaUty  and  ignorance,  of  laughter  and 
tears. 

Do  Sunny  and*  Linda  feel  safe  in  this 
environment?  they  frequently  are  asked. 
"Never  felt  so  well  protected."  they  answer, 
almost  in  unison. 

Men  in  tbe  neighborhood  have  pledged 
guardianship.  The  only  hint  of  trouble  came 
when  some  white  youths  drove  up  tortuous 
Alice  Road  looking  tat  "those  Vista  girls." 
The  Negro  youths  soon  edged  them  out  of 
Providence,  peacefully  but  flrmly. 

Sunny  and  Linda's  main  concern  Is  the 
eventual  day  they  must  leave  Providence, 
for  the  Uee  are  strong.  After  only  a  day,  I 
could  share  their  sense  of  attachment. 


Representative  Charles  H.  Wilson  Makes 
Some  Obserrations  on  tlie  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  October  31.  1967 
Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, November  2,  1967,  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  the  congressional  dis- 
trict adjacent  to  my  own,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Charles  H. 
WasoN],  spoke  before  the  Biological, 
Chemical,  and  Nuclear  Ettvlsion  of  the 
American  Ordnance  Association,  at  a 
conference  held  at  Andrews  Air  Ftorce 
Base,  Md. 

The  speech  was  well  received  as  a 
thought-provoking  statement  of  Mr. 
Wn-soN's  views  on  this  vital  subject. 

I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Wilson's  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

SOMK  OBSEBVATIONS  ON  THX  MmDLI  EAST 

(Speech  of  Hon.  Chasleb  H.  Wilson  before 
the  American  Ctadnance  Association,  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base,  November  2.  1967) 
I'm  very  pleased  and  honored  for  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  you  this  evening.  If 
I  may  I'd  like  to  discxiss  my  recent  trip  to 
the   Middle   East   and    perhaps   raise   some 
larger  foreign  policy  questions. 

As  members  of  the  American  Ordnance  As- 
sociation— an  organization  dedicated  to  mili- 
tary preparedness — you  probably  share  my 
interest  in  United  States  foreign  policy.  Mili- 
tary preparedness  must  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  main  pillars  of  our  foreign  poUcy.  and 
to  deny  that  the  two  are  intimately  related 
la  Just  about  as  ridiculous  as  denying  that 
the  armament  industry  Is  today  an  Integral 
part  of  our  Nation's  economy. 

I  suppose  you've  heard  the  Joke  that  claims 
the  only  reason  the  Israelis  dldnt  capture 
Cairo  and  Damascus  is  because  they  were 
renting  their  tanks  by  the  day  and  by  tbe 
mile.  Actually  Israel's  victory  was  rlg!ht  out 
of  a  military  science  textbook.  Her  clasaie 
plncer  movements  into  Sinai  and  her  superb 
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apiflleatlon  of  air  power  have  drastleaUy 
altered  tbe  balance  of  power  In  this  region  so 
vital  to  our  national  aeciuity. 

Wltb  the  advantage  of  hindsight.  President 
Naaserl  blockade  of  the  Oulf  of  Aqaha  was  a 
daring  atten^yt  to  reassert  his  leadership  over 
the  badly  fractured  Arab  world.  When  Nasser 
sealed  off  the  gulf,  one  prominent  commen- 
tator. Joseph  C.  Harsh  of  the  ChrUtian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  remarked  that  "aeldom  in  the 
history  of  diplomacy  has  one  man  chosen 
his  moment  for  revenge  so  sklllftiUy."  In 
one  respect  Mr.  Harab  was  correct :  the  United 
States  was  In  no  position  to  intervene  mUl- 
tarlly.  But  what  Mr.  Harsh  did  not  and  could 
not  know  was  that  at  that  very  same  moment 
the  IsraeU  general  staff,  alarmed  more  by  the 
massing  of  Kgyptlan  troops  in  Sinai  than  by 
the  naval  blockade,  was  planning  a  massive, 
preemptive  strike  against  the  XJJiJct.  Nasser's 
rhetoric  was  soon  replaced  by  the  thunder 
of  Israel's  fighter-bombers.  In  retrospect, 
then,  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  overplayed  his 
hand.  He  sought  a  modest  political  victory, 
but  wound  up  suSerlng  a  total  military 
defeat. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices CoDunlttee,  I  was  one  of  the  first  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  visit  Israel  after  the  war. 
Arriving  In  Tel  Aviv  during  the  first  week 
of  September,  I  conferred  with  Israeli  and 
American  officials  and  toured  the  battle 
areas,  including  the  Oolon  Heights  the 
Syrian  ou^Mst  of  Kuneitra,  the  Oaaa  Strip, 
and  Israeli-occupied  Jordan.  If  I  were  asked 
to  recall  one  central.  lasting  impression  of 
my  trip,  I  would  say  that  it  is  the  remark- 
able spirit  ot  the  Israeli  people.  It  Is  hard 
for  Americans,  protected  as  we  are  by  the 
vast  oceans  and  flanked  only  by  friendly 
and  cooperative  neighbors,  to  Imagine  a 
situation  In  which  one's  homeland  is  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  extinction.  Yet  this 
was  precisely  what  the  Jews  were  confronted 
with:  A  choice  between  survival  and  death. 

I'd  like  to  make  some  personal  observa- 
tions on  what  I  saw  in  Israel  and  in  those 
areas  she  now  occupies. 

At  an  Army  salvage  base  near  Tel  Aviv, 
I  inspected  captured  trucks,  tanks,  and 
other  materiel.  Surprisingly,  the  instruction 
booklets  for  these  weapons  were  in  Rus- 
sian, Czech,  or  Polish  rather  than  in  Arabic, 
as  you  would  expect.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Arabs  could  not  really 
operate  the  sophisticated  weaponry  supplied 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
countries.  In  this  connection,  Alfred  Friendly 
<rf  the  Washington  Post  reported  that  dur- 
ing the  battle  for  the  Oolon  Heights  in 
Syria,  he  overheard  the  artUlery  flre- 
oontrol  officer  giving  orders  in  Russian. 

The  Israeli  salvage  base  commander 
showed  me  a  Czech-made  Arab  truck  called 
the  "Tasra"  which  he  described  as  a  valu- 
able heavy-duty  transport  vehicle.  The  truck 
was  made  in  Czechoslovakia,  but  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  air  filters  over 
each  of  the  front  wheels  were  manufac- 
tured by  an  American  company.  It  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  to  Identify  the  firm, 
but  I  have  privately  expressed  my  concern 
about  this  matter  to  the  State  Department. 

The  Israelis  told  me  that  this  was  only 
one  of  many  such  salvage  camps.  If  the 
one  I  saw  was  fairly  typical,  they  must 
have  captured  an  enormous  quantity  of 
Russian-made  weapons.  This  particular 
camp  had  acres  and  acres  of  vehicles  and 
guns.  One  IsraeU  colonel  told  me  that  the 
Arabs  apparently  abandoned  much  of  their 
modem  equipment  because  of  a  lack  of 
proper  maintenance.  Many  of  the  vehicles. 
Including  the  tanks,  were  captured  with 
only  about  600  miles  on  them,  which  In- 
dicated that  as  soon  as  the  first  minor 
maintenance  was  required,  they  were  aban- 
doned. The  Israelis  put  most  of  the  equip- 
ment  into  running  condition  and  covered 
the  nscesaary  parts  with  oosmollne  to  pre- 
serve them. 
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The  ro«4i  throughout  Israel,  including 
those  In  w^t  was  formerly  Syrian  and  Jor- 
danian tmrAtury.  were  in  remarkably  good 
condlttoa.  I|  ^>pear«d  ttiat  Israel's  first  task 
after  the  wAr  was  the  resumption  of  normal 
transportatv>n  and  communication.  In  ad- 
dition to  repairing  blown  bridges  and  the 
like,  the  Ivaells  were  quickly  resurfacing 
and  laying  new  hard-surface  roads  through- 
out Israel   and   into  Jordan   and   Syria. 

The  attitude  of  the  Israelis  throughout 
the  countrf.  and  particularly  in  the  kib- 
butziTTi,  their  collective  farms,  was  one  of 
determination  to  rebuild  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  ot  vigilance. 

I  suppose  that  Israeli  sacrifices  during  and 
after  the  recent  war  are  relatively  minor 
when  viewed  aganist  the  tragic  mural  of 
Jewish  suffortng  in  Europe.  Por  these  Jews, 
many  of  wllom  are  survivors  of  Nazi  death 
camps,  Isra41  means  everything.  Yet  despite 
the  constant  Arab  threat,  the  Israelis  remain 
cheerful  and  confident  of  their  ability  to 
endure  and  flourish. 

But  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
Arab-Iaraell  war  is  that  American  weapons 
were  used  against  Israel,  our  only  true  friend 
in  the  BCiddle  East.  It  can  be  argued.  I  think, 
that  our  State  Department's  policy  of  suiH>ly-' 
Ing  vast  quantities  of  military  aid  to  the 
Arabs — whilf  restricting  arms  sales  to  Israel — 
contributed |to  the  outbreak   of   hostilities. 

In  my  vl^,  we  have  been  suckered  into 
providing  ntasaive  military  aid  to  Jordan. 
AcooMlng  to  the  New  York  Times,  American 
dollars  have  permitted  King  Hussein — who 
Jxiat  three  wieeks  ago  was  in  Moscow  solicit- 
ing Soviet  fid — to  Increase  his  army  from 
4,000  men  fn  IMS  to  some  65.000  today. 
Thanks  to  American  largesse,  Hussein  now 
has  a  $56  million  defense  budget  and  before 
the  war  ha^  eleven  infantry  brig^es  five 
fighter  squSdrons  and  approximately  300 
modem  t&nlfs  (350  of  which  were  American- 
made  PattoaT-M's) . 

Our  poUcy  of  giving  mUltary  aid  to  Jordan 
was  based  oa  the  naive  belief  that  we  could 
woo  Hussein;  away  from  the  Arab  orbit  and 
away  from  the  Soviet  Union.  This  line  of 
reasoning  sq  dearly  held  in  foggy  bottom, 
collapsed  di^ng  the  war.  When  the  chips 
were  down,  Jordan  declared  war  on  Israel 
and  severed!  diplomatic  relations  with  us. 
Americans  hAd  to  wtach  the  spectacle  of  Jor- 
dan, armed  ti>  the  teeth  with  American  weap- 
ons, waging  war  against  our  only  ally  in 
the  Middle  ^ut,  Jordan's  Patton  tanks  went 
up  In  fiamesi  and  so  did  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Our  Middle  East  policy  turned  out  to  be 
little  more  lihan  a  State  Department  pipe- 
dream.  But  what  worries  me  Is  not  ovtr 
Middle  East  policy  per  se,  but  rather  the 
assumptions,  the  philosophy,  and  the 
strategy  upo»  which  that  abortive  policy  was 
based.  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
our  policy  toward  the  Arab  States  Isn't  Just 
a  symptom  of  a  more  general  and  more 
dangerous  Illness  which,  if  left  unchecked, 
may  sap  o\ir  Nation's  vitality  at  home  and 
diminish  our  Influence  abroad. 

The  Britlstt  historian,  Sir  Denis  Brogan,  has 
called  this  illness  "the  lUuslon  of  American 
omnipotence,"  By  this  he  means  that  we 
Americans  bSlieve  that  if  we  put  our  minds 
to  it,  we  caq  do  almost  anything  we  want 
IntematlonEOly.  Our  agonizing  experience  in 
Vietnam  has  already  put  that  notion  to  rest. 
The  Inescapable  fact  is  that  the  United 
States,  the  most  powerful  nation  on  this 
planet,  wleldb  very  little  political  influence 
in  Southeast  Asia  despite  our  unlimited  mili- 
tary c^>abillty.  Our  political  leverage  In 
Saigon,  let  klone  in  Hanoi,  is  very,  very 
Umited.  J 

Perhaps  a  fetter  word  for  this  Ulness  I  am 
trying  to  diagnose  Is  "globalism."  By  this  I 
mean  the  doctrine,  best  enunciated  by  the 
late  Secretary  of  State.  John  Poster  Dulles, 
and  the  present  Secretary  of  State.  Dean 
Rxisk,  that  safrs  the  United  States  must  inter- 
vene every  lime  the  virtue  of  any  nan. 
Communist  dountry  Is  threatened  by  revo> 


luUon  or  aggression.  According  to  the  "Rb* 
doctrine."  as  one  columnist  has  called  it  tbi 
United  States  mxust  unilaterally  stop  aggre*. 
slon  and  revolution  wherever  they  occur 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  foreign  poUc. 
expert,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr  Ryuki 
globalism  of  tke  laeo-s  is  as  dangerous  astt. 
Isolationism  M  the  1930'8,  and  that  iT 
discriminate  iatemationallsm  is  as  foolisii  u 
Indiscriminate  withdrawal  into  a  ■fortni 
America."  ™ 

There  are.  I  think,  some  obvious  simliari 
ties  between  globalism  and  isolationism  Both 
deny  the  existence  of  priorities  in  foreim 
policy  which  are  derived  from  a  hler.ircljTtf 
Interests  and  the  avaUablllty  of  resource*  Z 
support  them.  Ptor  both  extremes,  it  is  elths 
all  or  nothing,  either  total  Involvement  » 
total  abstention.  Isolationists  used  to  tn 
"America  will  be  corrupted  by  foreign  J.' 
fairs;"  globalists  are  now  saying,  "Amerlcu 
mtist  intervene  whenever  there  is  revolution 
or  aggression  anywhere."  Whereas  the  lao- 
latlonlsts  used  to  say,  "we  don't  need  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  world  "  The 
globallste  are  Mylng,  "we  shall  take  on  th* 
whole  world."  Tou  might  say,  as  one  hUtotUn 
has.  that  "isolationism  is  a  kind  of  intro- 
verted globalism.  and  globalism  Is  a  kind  at 
isolationism  turned  inside  out."  in  othef 
words.  Dean  Rjusk  is  as  far  off  base  as  wen 
Colonel  Charlei  Lindbergh  and  the  Amerlcu 
firsters.  | 

Both  of  th^se  worldvlews  are  blind  to 
reality  and  contrary  to  Americas  best  in- 
terests. Both  4re  based  on  moral  crusades 
the  isolaUonlste  wanted  to  protect  Amerlci-j 
virginity,  whU^  the  globaUsts  are  obsessed 
with  communism. 

I  would  hope  that  we  Americans  are  not 
so  imsophistlcited  that  we  would  build  ouj 
whole  foreign  policy  tm  antl-communlaa. 
Yet  this  is  exacUy  what  we  have  done  and 
seem  bent  on  continuing.  At  one  time  thii 
approach  made  good  sense.  During  the  Tru- 
man administration  conununism  w.is  mono- 
lithic in  nature  and  was.  in  Dean  Achesoni 
phrase.  "The  spearhead  of  Russian  imperial- 
ism." ] 

But  today  there  are  as  many  different 
brands  of  comifaunlsm  as  there  are  people  In 
this  room.  Communism  today  Is  riddled  wltli 
internal  arguinents  and  even  open  conflicts. 
The  titanic  struggle  between  Communlrt 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  proves.  I  titiaX, 
that  national  interest  is  more  important  than 
Ideology  in  foreign  relations.  To  paraphrase 
an  old  song  title,  today's  Communist  might 
say  that  "nationalism  Is  breaking  up  that 
old  gang  of  mme."  Although  national  com- 
munism is  far  nom  dead,  international  com- 
munism probably  is  dead. 

Knee-jerk  aqtl-communism  yields  few  re- 
turns and  is  often  counter-productive.  John 
Poster  DiUles"  brainchildren,  the  Bagdad 
Pact  and  the  aoutheast  Asia  "lYeaty  Organi- 
zation, have  proved  to  be  utterly  worthle* 
pieces  of  paper.  And  blind  antl-communlEm 
can  also  be  somewhat  embarrassing  to  a  na- 
tion that  claln^  to  stand  for  such  things  at 
freedom,  self -determination,  and  social  Jus- 
tice. How  do^e  square  these  lofty  pro- 
nouncements with  our  support  for  the  Diema, 
the  Francos,  ahd  the  Batistas?  Or  do  the 
Oreek  fascists  kow  In  power  in  Athens  de- 
serve our  supdort  simply  because  they  art 
antl-Oommtiniift? 

During  the  kennedy  Administration  thw 
was  a  recognition  that  we  should  be  toon 
selective  In  our  foreign  relations.  John  Poster 
Dulles'  crusade  was  replaced  by  a  more  dis- 
cerning and  m«re  flexible  assessment  of  oar 
vital  interests,  i 

Yet  today  Secretary  Rusk  and  other  admin- 
istration spokesmen  are  riding  and  spread- 
ing the  alarm  about  something  they  call 
"Asian  Communism."  as  tf  there  were  a 
single.  all-oonsUmlng  dragon  which  threateni 
to  engulf  Asia  as  naslsm  engulfed  Europe. 
However  I,  for  otie,  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
Mr.  Rusk  Is  referring  to  Vietnamese  ooenmu- 
nlsm.  Japanese  communism.  Indian  conunu- 
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jijsm,  Chinese  communism,  Indonesian  oom- 
oiunlsm,  N<M-th  Kc««an  conununlsm,  or  the 
otbtf  varieties  of  communism  in  that  part 
o(  the  world.  Is  Mr.  Rusk  saying  that  it  Is 
)Unerica's  responsibility  to  save  Asia  from  a 
fats  Asian  nations  themselves  are  mot 
alarmed  about? 

I  have  generally  supported  our  policy  In 
Vietnam  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  But 
Secretary  Riisk  would  be  well  advised,  I 
think,  not  to  raise  the  spectre  of  Asian  com- 
munism or  to  commit  this  Nation  to  a  larger 
^nr.  In  this  regard  I  fully  agree  with  Sena- 
tor Hartke  of  Indiana,  who  last  week  warned 
that  we  should  not  embark  on  such  a  crvisade 
unless  there  is  more  of  a  consenstis  on  our 
policy  toward  Asia. 

A  foreign  policy  which  Is  based  primarily 
on  anti-communism  confuses  the  moral 
crusade  with  national  interest.  And  more 
often  than  not,  such  a  policy  is  s^f-defeat- 
tng.  A  foreign  policy  which  would  oppose 
revolution  throughout  the  world  violates  the 
Uadltional  criteria  of  national  interest  and 
available  power.  It  also  violates  three  basic 
axioms  of  foreign  policy. 

rirst,  the  human  and  material  resources 
0/  even  the  most  powerful  nation  are  limited. 
Perhaps  we  could  Intervene  in  two  or  three 
pnaii  countries  Blmtiltaneously.  But  military 
esUmatee  that  we  may  have  to  send  as  many 
SI  one  million  American  boys  to  Vietnam 
vividly  Illustrates  my  point.  No  nation  can 
•Hard  globalism  and  unlimited  commitments. 

Second,  trying  to  suppress  revolution  in 
Viit  poverty-ridden  world  of  our*  is  like  try- 
ing to  suppress  vyaves  in  the  ocean.  You  crush 
communism  In  Vietnam  and  it  raises  its  head, 
aay.  in  Thailand:  you  stop  It  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  and  its  raises  its  head  in 
Bolivia;  and  so  on.  Putting  down  a  revolu- 
tion in  one  part  of  the  world  does  not  pre- 
vent revolutions  from  occurring  in  other 
fcrts  of  the  world.  Asstunlng  that  the  condl- 
tlcms  for  revolution  are  there.  No  one  would 
deny  that  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians 
try  to  seize  control  of  revolutionary  move- 
ments, but  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
oppose  revolutions  simply  because  there  are 
Oommvmlets  in  them.  Lest  we  forget,  America 
was  bom  of  revolution.  And  ours  was  a 
violent  revolution. 

Third,  suppressing  a  revolution  in  one  part 
0/  the  world  is  bound  to  affect  one's  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  not  only  damaged  our  re- 
lations with  our  adversaries,  but  with 
neutralist  countries  and  our  allies  as  well. 
In  many  ways  our  Intervention  in  Vietnam — 
and  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not 
have  Intervened  there — has  Isolated  the 
United  States  internationally.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  when  historians  look  back  upon 
the  Vietnam  war  they  will  conclude  that  the 
gains  far  outweighed  the  Bacrlflcee  In  treasure 
and  blood. 

I  am  neither  a  hawk  nor  a  dove.  I  am. 
neither  a  militarist  nor  a  pacifist.  My  concern 
la  that  our  foreign  policy  be  grounded  not  on 
the  shifting  sands  of  emotion,  but  rather 
on  the  hard  bedrock  of  national  Interest, 
»nd  that  our  foreign  policy  strengthen 
America,  not  weaken  us  at  home  and  dis- 
grace us  abroad. 

I  think  that  there  Is.  however,  a  middle 
course  between  globalism  and  Isolationism.  I 
think  we  must  be  much  more  selective  in 
pledging  otir  support  to  other  ootintries.  Let 
me  return  to  the  Middle  East  problem  to 
Illustrate  what  I  mean. 

Even  though  the  Arab -IsraeU  war  demon- 
strated the  utter  bankruptcy  of  our  Mlddls 
East  poUcy,  the  Stete  Department  has  quietly 


resumed  arms  shipments  to  the  Arabs.  It's 
amiming  that  Secretary  Rusk,  whose  favorite 
word  these  days  \»  "aggression,"  basnt  said 
anything  about  Arab  aggression  against 
Israel.  His  department  still  seems  to  think 
that  If  we  pour  enough  money  into  the  Arab 
countries  we  can  lure  them  away  from 
Moscow. 

I  would  suggest  that  If  we  dont  wake  up 
to  the  simple  fact  that  Israel  is  our  only 
friend  in  the  Middle  East,  we  soon  wont  have 
any  friends  there  at  all.  Our  "one-foot-ln- 
each-boat"  policy  can  only  end  in  disaster 
for  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  being  more  selective  In  com- 
mitting our  power  and  prestige,  I  think  we 
must  revise  our  attitude  toward  revolution. 

I  believe  that  rather  than  opposing  revolu- 
tions we  should  compete  with  the  Russians 
and  the  Chinese  for  the  control  of  these 
revolutions.  As  I  have  already  explained, 
revolution  is  a  fact  of  life.  Suppressing  revo- 
lutions by  force  creates  more  problems  than 
It  solves.  By  sending  American  troops  to 
Lower  Slobovia  to  put  down  a  revolution  we 
smother  the  flames  of  revolution  but  we  do 
not  extinguish  the  causes  of  the  fire.  And 
then  when  the  fire  breaks  out  again  with 
even  greater  Ingenuity,  oiu"  policy  leaves  tu 
with  only  one  alternative:  sending  more 
troops. 

Military  Int^vention,  although  it  is  smne- 
tlmes  absolutely  necessary,  Is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  foreign  policy.  What  is  worse,  it 
leaves  us  wide  open  to  Communist  charges 
that  we  are  counter-revolutionary  and  that 
we  support  the  status  quo.  Now  the  status 
quo  might  sound  pretty  good  to  you  and  me, 
but  maybe  we  should  ask  the  Bolivian  peas- 
ant or  the  Nigerian  farmer  or  the  Indian 
factory  worker  what  the  status  quo  means 
to  them,  and  how  they  feel  about  those 
countries  that  support  the  status  quo.  After 
all,  these  people  and  hundreds  of  millions 
like  them  are  going  to  have  a  lot  to  say  about 
the  future  of  the  underdeveloped  world. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  here  this  evening 
is  give  you  my  views  on  the  Middle  East  and 
discuss  some  general  questions  which  have 
been  on  my  mind.  Like  most  of  tis  here  in 
Washington,  I  have  too  many  questions  sold 
too  few  answers.  However,  the  questions  I've 
raised  here  tonight  are  fundamental.  They 
will  have  to  be  resolved  if  we  are  to  have  real 
national  unity.  And  the  best  way  to  achieve 
that  unity  is  the  American  way:  free  and 
open  debate  and  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may. 

Before  I  sit  down  I'd  like  to  put  in  a  plug 
for  some  legislation  I've  Introduced  which 
might  Interest  you.  My  bill,  H.R.  13693, 
would  set  up  an  international  aeronautical 
exposition  here  in  the  United  States  in  1970 
and  every  two  years  thereafter.  Patterned 
after  the  Paris  air  show,  which  I  recently 
bad  the  privilege  of  attending,  this  exposi- 
tion would  seek  to  encourage  worldwide  in- 
terest In  American  aviation. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ur.  Paul  Thatcher,  a  distinguished  law- 
jer  and  an  ardently  public-spirited  clt- 
lan  from  Ogden,  Utah,  has  brought  to 
my  attention  an  editorial  that  appeared 
recently  in  the  Ogden  Standard-Examin- 
er. The  editorial  Is  entitled  "Novel  Indus- 
tdal  Stabilization  Act:  Possible  Model 
far  Peaceful  Labor."  The  editorial  treats 
the  subject  of  new  approaches  to  solu- 
tfcxu  of  labor  disputes.  The  crippling 
itrlke  involving  the  Kennecott  Copper 
Omp.'s  Utah  operations  is  now  more  than 
110  days  old  and  has  cost  the  economy  of 
the  State  some  $41  million.  All  of  us  from 
my  State  are  deeply  concerned  over  the 
continuance  of  the  strike  and  hopeful 
tbat  it  will  be  settled  soon.  The  proposals 
■lade  in  the  editorial,  while  they  come 
too  late  to  be  of  help  In  the  present  sit- 
natlon,  are  worthy  of  consideration  as 
Kdutions  for  future  labor  difBculties,  and 
I  mbmlt  them  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
consideration. 

Mr.  Thatcher  also  recently  wrote  to  the 
editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  on  the 
ame  subject  of  labor  strife  and  the  pub- 
He  interest.  His  letter  appeared  In  the 
Public  Forum  of  that  newspaper  on  Octo- 
bff  17,  1967.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  It  also  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
lagues. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
[Prom  the  Ogden  (Utab)  Standard- 
Examiner,  Oct.  32.  1967] 

ROTB.    iNDITSnUAL     STABILIZATION     ACTS     POS- 
SIBLB  MCWKL   FOB   PEACEFTTL    LABOK 

IVb  a  long  ways  from  Utah  to  the  historic 
Oulbbean  Islands  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
But  a  novel  Industrial  Stabllteatlon  Act  now 
to  use  there  offers  Itself  as  a  possible  model 
lot  achieving  labor  peace  here  in  our  own 
itate. 

When  Utah  Gov.  Calvin  L.  Hampton  Inter- 
«ned  personally  in  a  vain  attempt  to  bring 
peace  to  the  state's  paralyzed  copper  Indus- 
t»7.  he  was  criticized  In  some  selfish  sources 
M  having  no  business  intervening  in  a  labor 
dispute. 

The  governor  replied  that  he  was  acting 
npon  behalf  of  the  people  of  Utah,  whose 
economy  has  been  crippled- for  100  days  by 
» itrtke  for  which  no  settlement  Is  In  sight. 

All  that  Gov.  Rampton  could  do.  In  asking 
tt»  opposing  aides  in  the  deepening  copper 
wptTOversy  to  get  together,  was  to  use  the 
P'wtlge  of  his  office.  He  had  no  legal  power 
to  request  that  the  sUlke  end. 

Had  Gov.  Rampton  been  the  chief  execu- 
ow  of  the  Independent  state  of  Trinidad 
•*<J  Tobago,  he  would  not  only  have  had 
«•  power  to  Intervene  but  the  duty.  And 
««  contesting  parties  would  have  been  re- 
VHrti,  under  a  unique  "Industrial  SUblllza- 
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ttoo  Act,"  to  submit  their  dispute  to  a  potent 
Industrial  Oourt.  The  oourt's  decision  would 
have  been  final. 

The  Trinidad-Tobago  system  of  ind\istrial 
peace  provides  an  ingredient  sadly  lacking 
In  U£.-Btyle  lab<»'  relations.  It  i»ovldes  a 
voice  for  the  people,  the  public,  who— as  In 
the  current  Utah  copper  situation — are  so 
badly  hurt  by  labor-management  strife. 

There's  another  paraUel.  The  population 
of  the  two  islands,  20  miles  apart  in  the 
Windward  Islands  of  the  "Lesser  AntlUes" 
chain  Just  n<»th  of  Veneziiela,  was  950,000 
when  they  became  Independent  mejabers  of 
the  British  Comonwealth  on  Aug.  81,  1962. 
They  now  have  more  than  one  million  resi- 
dents, almost  Identical  with  the  population 
of  Utah. 

The  program  they  hav«  adopted  Is  a 
thought-provoking  one.  It  Is  well  worth  the 
study  of  Utahns — and  others  In  our  coun- 
try— who  are  interested  in  securing  a  sensible 
method  of  settling  unreasonable  labor  fights. 
The  new,  written  constitution  of  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago  is  a  model  in  many  respects, 
taking  its  cues  from  the  best  portions  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  the  British  form  of 
government.  In  Its  preamble,  the  carefully 
written  document  stipulates  that  the  people 
of  the  two  Islands  "recognize  that  men  and 
Institutions  remain  free  only  when  freedom 
is  founded  upon  respect  for  moral  and 
spiritual  values  and  the  rule  of  law." 

Their  parliament  consists  of  a  24-member 
Senate,  appointed  by  the  Crown-named 
governor-general  from  a  precise  list  of  nomi- 
nees, and  an  elected,  S6-member  House  of 
Representatives.  The  govemon-general  is 
actually  powerless;  the  chief  executive  Is  a 
prime  minister. 

The  system  of  courts  follows,  again,  a  com- 
bination of  Amra^can  and  British  forms, 
pdegded  to  protect  fundamental  freedoms 
and  human  rights  of  the  multiracial  Island 
society. 

The  original  constitution  had  no  specific 
provisions  on  labor  courts.  However,  a  state 
of  unrest  developed  in  early  1965  In  the  all- 
Important  sugar  belt  of  Trinidad,  brought 
about  by  what  J.  Algernon  Wharton,  an 
attorney  In  Port  of  Spain,  the  capital  city, 
called  "conflicting  trades  union  interests." 
A  limited  state  of  emergency  was  declared. 
During  It  the  parliament,  on  March  20,  1965, 
passed  the  Industrial  Stabilization  Act.  Its 
preamble  describee  it  as  "an  act  to  provide 
for  the  compulsory  recognition  by  employers 
of  trade  unions  and  organizations  representa- 
tive of  a  majority  of  workers,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  expeditious  system  for  the 
settlement  of  trade  disputes,  fo.-  the  regula- 
tion of  prices  of  commodltes  and  for  the  con- 
stitution of  a  court  to  regulate  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  foregoing  and  Incidental  thereto." 
In  plainer  language,  it  resembles  the  U.S. 
Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act,  up  to  a  point,  but 
adds  a  provision  for  what  amounts  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

If  a  dispute  develops,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  tries  to  obtain  a  settlement.  Pall- 
ing this,  he  refers  the  matter  to  the  Labor 
Court,  whose  opinion  Is  binding.  Appeal  can 
only  be-taken  to  higher  courts  except  on 
points  of  law,  not  on  the  merits  of  the 
dispute  Itself. 

Since  Its  enactment,  the  Industrial  Stabili- 
zation Act  has  siu-vlved  a  critical  test  in  the 
nation's  highest  courts,  which  upheld  Its 
constitutionality. 

The  act  was  a  major  Issue  In  a  parliamen- 
tary general  election  In  November  1966.  The 
union-sponsored  Workers  and  Fanners  Party 


demanded  its  repeal.  But  the  xmlonlsts  failed 
to  win  any  of  the  35  House  seats;  one  mem- 
ber, a  veteran  of  several  prior  aasembUes. 
was  even  rejected  In  his  bid  for  re-elecUon. 

The  people  of  Trinidad-Tobago,  in  other 
words,  Uked  the  Industrial  Stabilization  Act 
and  wanted  it  to  remain  In  force.  We  sym- 
pathize with  them,  feeling  they  ar«  on  the 
right  track. 

During  its  first  year  of  operation,  the 
court  considered  70  trade  disputes  referred 
to  It  for  final  determination  and  one  case 
that  came  up  simply  for  advice,  another  de- 
sirable provision  of  the  act.  It  setUed  them 
all. 

The  act  has  a  fine  set  of  teeth,  ^pllca- 
ble  to  both  management  and  labor.  An  em- 
ployer who  declares  or  takes  part  In  an  lUe- 
gal  "lockout"  Is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $20,- 
000  m  fines,  three  years  In  prison  or  both  the 
fine  and  prison  sentence. 

Unions  violating  the  act  face  a  fine  of  $10,- 
000  and  loss  of  their  registration— their 
charter.  Individual  union  officers  can  be  as- 
sessed fines  of  $2,500,  a  12  months'  Jail  term 
or  both;  non-union  striker  leaders  can  be 
fined  up  to  $5,000,  jailed  for  two  year*  or  be 
given  both  penalties.  Individuals  who  strike 
Illegally  can  be  fined  $250  or  Jailed  for  three 
months ! 

This  measure  used  by  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Is  mighty  extreme.  American  labor  and  man- 
agement associations  may  diarge  that  it  In- 
terferes with  the  traditional  rights  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.   ' 

We  do  not  beUeve  that  It  does.  If  used  In 
Utah  or  in  the  United  States  at  large,  It  could 
bring  order  out  of  the  labor  chaos  already 
upon  us.  This  situation,  with  strike  threats 
in  many  major  industries,  is  apparently  going 
to  grow  worse. 

The  time  to  adopt  laws  that  protect  the 
pubUc  instead  of  only  the  selfish  interests 
of  shortsighted  unions  and  companies,  is 
upon  us.  "ITie  Trinidad-Tobago  Indtistrial 
Stabilization  Act  coiUd  weU  serve  as  an  ef- 
fective model. 

[Frcm  the  Salt  Lake  <aty  (Utah)  Tribune, 
Oct.  17, 1967] 
Regulation  for  Labcw 
E5>iTOB,  TMbcnk: 

Tears  ago  we  Americans  recognized,  and 
Congress  and  many  legislatures  declared  that 
labor-management  relations  vitality  affect 
the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare. 

Labor  Relations  Laws  were  enacted.  In- 
tended to  secure  a  Just  and  enduring  indus- 
trial peace  serving  the  interests  of  all.  By 
those  laws  we  created  Big  Labor — a  virtual 
Independent  sovereignty  within  our  nation — 
hoping  It  would  secure  industrial  peace  by 
a  "balance  of  power"  with  Big  Business. 

Years  have  passed,  but  peace  and  order  in 
labor-management  relations  stiU  elude  us. 
Daily  we  read  and  hear  of  long  continued 
strife  and  bitterness  In  labor  relations,  of 
strikes,  of  violence  and  sabotage,  of  Idleness 
and  waste. 

Clearly  the  laws  we  adopted  have  missed 
their  mark.  It  Is  time  to  take  a  fresh  look  and 
more  effective  action. 

A  Just  and  practical  solution  can  be  found 
In  the  principles  and  procedures  used  In  reg- 
ulating the  public  utilities,  whose  (^leratlon 
also  affects  the  public  interest.  If  a  utUlty 
wants  a  rate  Increase  or  a  change  in  opera- 
tions. It  files  its  proposals  with  the  Public 
Service  Commission.  All  concerned.  Including 
the  public,  are  given  a  fair,  open  hetu-lng, 
and  the  facts  are  investigated  and  deter- 
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mined.  The  commission  then  auihorizes  such 
changes  as  the  evidence  shows  are  fair.  Just, 
and  compatible  with  the  public  interest. 

This  system  has  well  and  fairly  regulated 
monopolistic  utilities.  It  should  as  well  and 
as  fairly  regulate  monopolistic  Big  Labor — 
to  the  benefit  of  all. 

Paxtl  Thatchb*. 


at 


A  Call  for  Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE  • 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  6,  1967 

Mr.  MI2:e.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the 
President's  call  for  mail  in  support  of  a 
tax  increase,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
him  to  see  some  of  the  mall  which  comes 
into  my  office  and  into  the  offices  of  other 
Kansas  Members.  I  am  sure  he  would  be 
a  bit  discouraged  about  the  success  of 
his  proposed  letterwrlting  campaign. 
Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  mail  I  receive 
Is  against  a  tax  increase.  What  people 
want  instead  is  a  reduction  in  Govern- 
ment spending. 

My  colleague  from  Kansas,  the  Hon- . 
orable  Larry  Winn,  of  the  Third  District, 
recently  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
pointed  out  how  much  better  it  was  to 
fight  inflation  by  cutting  spending  rather 
than  raising  taxes.  His  speech  was  the 
subject  of  an  editorial  in  the  Topeka, 
Kans..  Daily  Capital  on  November  1.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  bring  this  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  I  also  hope  it  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
In  the  White  House  who  are  asking  for 
mail  In  support  of  a  tax  increase. 
A  Caix  ros  Economy 

Rep.  Larry  Winn  Jr..  R-Kan..  spoke  an 
elemental  economic  truth  when  he  said  it  is 
more  important  in  fighting  Inflation  to  cut 
unnecessary  spending  than  it  Is  to  raise  taxes. 

The  freshman  lawmaker  accused  President 
Johnson  of  trying  to  "brainwash"  taxpayers 
into  believing  that  a  tax  increase  is  the  same 
thing  aa  a  spending  cut. 

"Well,  it  Just  ain't  so."  Winn  asserted  In 
a  apeecti  at  Kansas  City,  Kan.  "Any  good 
economist  wlU  tell  you  that  a  $1  cut  In 
spending  will  have  a  much  greater  effect  on 
curbing  inflation  that  a  $1  tax  increase." 

Winn  hasn't  been  In  Congress  long,  but 
already  he  has  foiind  numerous  places  where 
money  is  being  squandered. 

One  Is  the  much-dlsciissed  rat  control  pro- 
gram. H«  called  the  new  spending  bill  a 
"boondoggle"  and  duplication  of  efforts  to 
kill  rats  in  big  city  slums  because  "three 
existing  programs  already  provide  nearly 
$460  mUllon"  for  the  same  thing. 

He  also  asserted  billions  are  being  wasted 
In  foreign  aid  and  in  some  Instances  "our 
alleged  allies  are  even  known  to  be  using 
American  generosity  against  us  in  Vietnam." 

Even  in  the  war  effort,  Winn  says  this 
country  is  spending  more  than  necessary. 
"Certainly  we  must  support  the  men,"  he 
said,  "but  what  about  wasteful  spending  In 
the  ISefense  Dept.?" 

Crossing  political  lines,  the  GOP  law- 
maker backed  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  D-Ark., 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  in  his  statement  that  "we  can- 
not produce  enough  money  fast  enough  to 
{>ollce  the  comers  of  the  world,  live  the  way 


we  want  to 
without  buifdlng 

Winn 
calling  for  li 


refl( cted 


The  Right 


home,  and  go  to  Uie  moon. 

up  unacceptable  deficits." 

the   Kansas   consensus  in 

spending  to  avert  a  tax  boost. 
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To  Know:  A  Shared  Borden 


EXTEf^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  t)ONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HdUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuemay,  October  17,  1967 

Mr.  RUIt^FELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent testimony  before  a  committee  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  Constitutional 
Convention,  the  former  staff  director  of 
the  US.  Hopse  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Ixiformation  expressed  the  view 
that  the  people's  right  to  know  about 
their  government  must  be  guaranteed 
and  protected  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Samuel  J.  Archibald  stated: 


The  guarantee  of  access  to  Ctovemment  in- 
formation is  ...  a  local  problem,  whether  the 
government  nnlt  affected  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  SO  state  governments  or  the 
thousands  o|  local  governments  .  .  .  (T)he 
mass  of  government  secrecy  exists  outside  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  national  government. 

Mr.  Arclmbald  was  accentuating  the 
fact  that  thi  Federal  Government  cannot 
act  to  reduce  governmental  secrecy  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  The  States  and 
local  goveniing  bodies  must  take  appro- 
priate actlofi  to  assure  the  public's  access 
to  information  about  government  activ- 
ities. ] 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Illinois  has 
set  an  example  for  other  States  to  follow. 
Illinois'  75tli  General  Assembly  recently 
enacted  extensive  amendments  to  the 
State's  193'<  open  meetings  laW,  making 
it  one  of  tne  most  advanced  laws  of  its 
type  in  the  aation. 

The  follofi^ing  editorial  from  the  Ar- 
lington Heights,  111.,  Herald  describes  the 
beneficial  iijfipact  of  the  general  assem- 
bly's action. 

Right  T*  Know:  A  Shabed  Burden 

The  7Sth  General  Assembly's  enactment 
of  extensive  imendments  to  the  state's  1957 
open   meeting    law    represents   a   thoroughly  ■ 
comprehenslile  overhaul  of  Illinois'  guarantee 
of  the  people^  right  to  know. 

Under  the  |957  law,  meetings  could  be  open 
or  closed  de^ndlng  on  nature  of  delibera- 
tions. Too  frequently,  meetings  were  closed 
to  the.publi:  and  press  on  the  pretext  of 
holding  an  "  executive  session"  or  that  only 
"discussion"  would  occur  rather  than  any 
"legal"  or  "fii:  al"  action. 

The  new  Ihw  completely  revises,  clarifies, 
and  strength  sns  the  right  of  the  public  and 
press  to  attei  id  sessions  of  virtually  all  gov- 
ernmental t  odles  and  agencies — ^whether 
state,  county  >r  municipal.  Purpose  and  scope 
are  clearly  de;  Ined  In  the  Act : 

"It  Is  the  ;  )ubllc  policy  of  this  state  that 
the  public  c(  mmissions,  committees,  boards 
and  councils,  and  the  other  public  agencies 
in  this  state  exist  to  aid  in  the  conduct  of 
the  people's  1  luslnees.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  this 
Act  that  the^  actions  be  taken  openly,  and 

that  deliberations  be  conducted  openly." 

To  ensure  full  compliance,  the  law  pro- 
vides both  ETlmlnal  and  civil  sanctions 
against  any  ( fBcial  (»  public  servant  In  vio- 
lation of  Its  p  -ovlslons. 


Any  meeting  held  without  proper  notice  to 
the  public  and  pre^s  Is  invalid,  and  any  ac- 
tion taken  Is  vc^d. 

Illinois  has  set  an  example  for  other  stat«« 
with  its  1967  klght  to  Know  Law,  now  re- 
garded  as  the  nost  advanced  of  its  type  in 
the  nation. 

While  we  hav  b  experienced  few  problems  la 
our  dealing  openly  with  public  officials,  we 
believe  this  ne  v  law  establishes  the  speciHc 
ground  rules  necessary  to  guarantee  open 
government  anl,  at  the  same  time,  effective 
government  by  all  public  bodies.  Thus  a  com- 
plete  understanding  of  the  law  is  essential 
for  both  news   nedla  and  elected  officials. 

As  Is  the  case  with  much  legislation,  th» 
amended  law  Ib  complex  and,  to  some  de- 
gree, unclear  tj  the  layman.  Consequentlr, 
we  asked  our  attorneys  to  provide  an  ex-' 
planatlon  of  ;he  major  elements  of  the 
new  law — what  it  does  and  does  not  do. 

We  found  ttu  Interpretation  to  be  most 
helpful  and  felt  It  might  also  be  of  assist- 
ance to  public  officials  In  determining  their 
obligations  and  responsibilities  under  the 
new  law. 

As  a  commujnty  service,  we  have  mailed 
copies  of  the  summary  to  700  elected  offl- 
clals  In  northwest  surburbs.  Additional 
copies  are  available  on  request  at  our  office. 

The  new  la'vf  makes  clear  the  increased 
responsibility  c*  both  news  media  and  public 
officials  to  make  certain  the  public  is  in- 
formed of  the  public's  business. 

Throughout  bur  95  years  of  journaliatle 
service  to  nortpwest  suburbs,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  taMe  our  public  responsibllitiet 
seriously  and  io  assume  a  leading  role  In 
helping  create  I  the  sort  of  communities  In 
which  people  c4n  thrive  and  take  pride. 

This  dedication  to  service  and  progress  li 
shared  by  put  lie  officials  throughout  our 
area;  their  past  cooperation  and  response  to 
our  efforts  have  l}een  a  continued  souroe 
of  reassurance  and  encouragement. 

We  believe  tlie  new  law  not  only  clarlflei 
our  mutual  obligation  and  responsibility,  but 
also  provides  vs  both  with  new  and  ex- 
panded opporti|nltles  for  community  service. 

We  look  fori?ard  to  working  with  these 
public  officials  In  behalf  of  our  common 
goal — to  better  serve  the  public  Interest. 
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ing  Center 


World's  Large  it  Airline  Personnel  Traii- 


To  Be  Bailt  by  Americu 


Near  Fort  Worth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HOIi  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaa,  November  6,  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
great  step  in  the  program  by  our  Nation'i 
airlines  to  ke^  this  oountry  the  leader 
in  air  transpo]  "tatlon  has  just  been  taken 
by  American  A  Irllnes. 

This  is  Ame:  lean's  armoimcement  th»t 
it  will  build  a  multimillion-dollar  Acad- 
emy of  Flight  to  be  located  on  an  80-acn 
campus  adjacent  to  the  new  supersonic- 
age  airport  being  constructed  between 
the  Texas  cfties  of  Port  Worth  and 
Dallas. 

In  this  new  [academy,  when  completed 
in  1969,  will  h(  the  focal  point  of  an  edu- 
cational comp  ex  for  flight  crews  and  It 
will  be  the  larg  est  airline  personnel  train- 
ing center  In  t  le  world. 


American,  in  this  new  Jet-age  and 
supersonic-age  academy,  will  give  its 
professional  pilots  graduate  level  train- 
ing for  both  the  supersonic  and  the  other 
highly  advanced  transports  due  in  the 
1970's. 

William  T.  Seawell,  American  senior 
vice  president,  has  stated  that  while  the 
center  will  be  primarily  for  training 
American's  pilots,  his  company  is  study- 
ing the  possibility  of  admitting  crews 
from  smaller  airlines,  both  foreign  and 
domestic. 

The  new  academy  will  comprise  an  ad- 
ministration building  and  student  service 
center;  cafeteria  and  medical  facilities; 
safety  research  center,  classroom  build- 
ing, and  a  simulator  building.  The  acad- 
emy will  be  completed  in  1969  on  acreage 
now  containing  American's  Stewardess 
College,  which  will  be  tripled  in  size. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  this  new 
academy  located  in  the  Fort  Worth-Dai- 
iM  area  and  congratulate  American 
Airlines  on  this  fine  project. 


Federal  Meat  Intpectioii  Act 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF  NEW   TOXK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  October  31.  1967 

The  Hotise  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
•  eonslderaUon  the  bUl  (HJl.  12144)  to  clarify 
and  otherwise  amend  the  Meat  Inspection 
AfCt  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  appro- 
priate State  agencies  with  respect  to  State 
meat  inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted 
for  H.R.  12144,  but  I  had  preferred  and 
supported  HJl.  12145.  the  Smith-Foley 
substitute  which  would  have  extended 
Federal  meat  Inspection  to  all  packing 
and  processing  establishments  doing  in- 
trastate business  whose  gross  annual 
sales  exceeded  $250,000.  The  Smith-Poley 
Wll  would  have  provided  meaningful  pro- 
tection to  the  health  and  welfare  of  con- 
sumers. I  felt  we  needed  a  stronger  meat 
Inspection  bill,  one  that  would  have  pro- 
Tided  Federal  Inspection  of  97  percent  of 
the  meat  slaughtered  and  processed.  At 
the  present  time,  5.3  billion  pounds  of 
meat  and  706  billion  pounds  of  meat 

products  are  processed  annually  without 
Federal  inspection. 

The  committee  bill,  H.R.  12144,  Is  going 
to  protect  consumers  of  meat  crossing 
State  lines,  but  what  about  the  house- 
wife who  purchases  meat  and  meat  prod- 
nets  packed  and  processed  in  her  own 
State?  Under  the  committee  bill,  6.000 
large  and  medium  slaughtering  and  pro- 
cessing plants  with  more  than  $250,000 
«ros8  annual  sales  will  continue  to  avoid 
Federal  inspection,  a  loophole  which  I 
felt  should  be  closed.  The  Department 

Of  Agriculture  surveys  have  pointed  out 
the  need  to  close  this  loophole.  Sixteen 
percent  of  meat  slaughtered  and  26  per- 
cttt  of  that  processed  In  the  United 
states  Is  not  covered  l>y  Federal  inspec- 
tton. 


We  should  have  legislation  that  will 
eliminate  every  pound  of  uncleaned  and 
unsanitary  meat — meat  from  diseased 
animals,  processed  products  containing 
lungs,  chopped  hides,  excessive  chemi- 
cals, and  inferior  materials,  must  be  kept 
off  the  market. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  strength- 
en this  legislation  by  adopting  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Smith-Foley  bill. 


The  Peace  March 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxtNois 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  November  S.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Leonard  Carriers  is  an  attorney  whose 
avocation  is  writing.  I  felt  that  his  com- 
mentary on  the  recent  so-called  Wash- 
ington peace  march,  which  appeared  In 
the  October  26  edition  of  the  Blue  Island, 
HI.,  Sun  Standard,  was  especially  appro- 
priate. The  article  follows: 

The  peace  march  on  the  Pentagon  was  a 
success.  There  werie  only  a  couple  of  hundred 
arrested,  several  dozen  Injured,  but  fortu- 
nately, no  one  was  killed.  It  did  take  a  small 
army  of  2600  to  keep  even  that  kind  of  peace. 
Without  the  army,  the  30,000-odd  demonstra. 
tors  would  have  peacefully  taken  the  Pen- 
tagon apart  with  their  bare  hands,  stone  by 
stone.  It  Is  so  easy  to  chant,  "Ij3  J'.,  how  many 
kids  did  you  kill  today?"  That  doesn't  change 
anything.  Neither  goes  twirling  your  beads. 

At  times.  I  do  not  know  what  brings  about 
change.  I  do  know  that  change  does  in  fact 
come.  The  change  is  not  always  for  the  better, 
but  change  for  changes  sake  can  so  often  be 
misconstrued  for  progress.  Who  amongst  the 
demonstrators  and  the  other  doves  of  peace 
can  give  any  assurance  what  the  course  of 
events  may  be  should  their  alms  be  foUowed? 
More  important  still,  how  do  you  rectify  an 
error  of  that  magnitude,  should  it  turn  out 
to  l>e  disastrous?  Who  decides  what  is  in  fact 
an  error  under  such  clrcumstancee?  When 
•uch  a  decision  can  be  made  on  an  objective 
plane,  those  whom  it  could  have  affected  are 
no  longer  around  to  enjoy  its  benefits.  It 
doesn't  teach  much  to  those  who  may  come 
later.  It  la  an  unfortunate  characteristic  o< 
men  that  tbey  do  not  leam  some  thlngw  by 
experience.  Because  we  are  human  we  keep 
repeating  our  mistakes.  Men  wm  do  what  they 
must,  without  regard  to  the  right  or  the 
wrong  of  the  thing,  and  leave  the  judgment 
to  history.  It  gives  very  little  comfort. 

In  ttxaX  vein,  I  read  an  account  of  the  last 
great  Indian  Treaty  at  Medicine  River  with 
the  Commanche,  the  Kiowa  and  the  other 
Indian  Tribes.  Who  can  say  what  should  have 
been  done  other  than  what  was  done?  Tet. 
from  the  mouth  of  one  of  our  barbaric  little 
red  brothers,  Chief  Ten  Bears  of  the  Oom- 
manche,  came  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
poetic  appeals  for  peace,  tolerance  amd  un- 
derstanding I  have  read.  It  availed  him  noth- 
ing. 

It  was  Ten  Bears  who  said  at  the  great 
Peace  Conference."  1  was  bom  on  the  prai- 
rie, where  the  wind  blew  free  and  there  was 
nottilng  to  break  the  light  of  the  sun.  I  was 

bom  where  there  were  no  enclosures — ^I 
want  to  die  there.  I  lived  like  my  fathers  be- 
fore me,  and  Uke  than  I  lived  happUy — We 
only  want  to  wander  on  the  prairie  imtU  we 
die.  I  want  no  blood  upon  my  land  to  stain 
the  grass.  I  want  It  mU  clear  and  pure  and 
I  Wish  it  so  that  all  who  go  through  among 


my  people  may  find  peace  when  they  come 
In  and  leave  It  when  they  go  out." 

All  this  changed  nothing.  They  were  for- 
saken. They  were  forgotten.  Should  it  have 
been  different?  Could  It  have  been  differ- 
ent? Could  it  have  come  to  pass  in  any  other 
way  than  It  did,  without  regard  to  right  or 
wrong?  WiU  it  come  to  pass  in  any  other 
way  in  Viet  Nam? 

In  the  course  of  hiunan  events  some  things 
appear  to  be  inevitable.  If  man  from  time  to 
time  appears  to  be  less  than  he  should  be. 
Judge  him  not  too  harshly.  We  are  prone  to 
serve  those  ends  in  our  private  and  national 
lives  that  are  selfish  and  materialistic  though 
couched  in  idealistic,  humanitarian  phrase- 
ology. It  has  always  been  thus.  Who  can  say 
ttuit  this  is  wrong?  To  serve  those  ends  Is  to 
survive.  To  become  weak  and  passive,  though 
eloquent  and  poetic  in  your  appeal,  only  in- 
vites extermination.  That  serves  even  less, 
since  it  serves  the  enemy. 

To  endure,  to  survive  and  to  prevaU  brings 
with  it  a  hope,  •  hope  that  stxneday  we  may 
no  longer  blot  out  the  sun.  and  that  some- 
day we  may  not  forsake 'our  brothers.  The 
road  Is  long  and  arduous.  Tbe  goal  is  In 
reaching  Its  end.  No  one  has  made  It  in  a 
supine  position. 


GEO  Employeei  Show  DedicatioB  To 
Struggle  Against  Hoaua   Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   OALJFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  November  6,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
certainly  extraordinary  times.  They  are 
times  of  prosperity  for  this  coimtry,  im- 
precedented  in  the  whole  history  of  man. 
And  yet  this  month  the  most  powerful 
Nation  on  earth  may  not  be  aJale  to  pay 
the  people  we  have  enlisted  to  help  our 
fellow  citizens  who  live  In  poverty.  And 
the  programs  we  have  designed  to  help 
bring  an  end  to  ix>verty  are  beginning  to 
grind  to  a  halt  for  lack  of  ftmds. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  failure 
of  this  Oongress  to  provide  operating 
funds  to  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Not  only  has  the  OEO  gone 
nearly  5  months  Into  a  new  fiscal  year 
without  a  new  appropriation,  but  on 
October  23,  1967,  we  allowed  the  continu- 
ing resolution  under  which  Congress  per- 
mitted OEO  to  hobble  along,  to  expire 
altogether.  Thus  OEO  Is  now  technically 
without  any  funds  whatsoever  to  pay 
salaries,  overhead,  bills,  or  operate  pro- 
grams. And  this  technicahty  could  have 
the  very  real  effect  of  caudng  the  civil 
servants  who  staff  the  OEO  to  go  with- 
out pay  next  payday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  you  recall  that 
last  month  this  House  in  a  voice  vote 
decided  to  exclude  OEO  employees  from 
the  pay  Increase  we  approved  for  all 
other  P^ederal  employees.  The  suggestion 
that  a  record  vote  be  taken,  which  would 
have  had  Members  Identify  themselves 
as  opponents  of  a  pay  Increase  for  the 

poverty  lighters,  was  met  with  laughter 
from  this  body. 

What  has  become  of  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility in  this  Chamber.  Mr.  Speaker? 
How  can  we  possibly  Jiistlfy  these  pur- 
poseless insults  to  Sargent  Shrlver  and 
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those  who  work  with  him  In  the  anti- 
poverty  effort? 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  (rf  ooncem  to  thli 
House  that  ezpresslonB  ot  dUtdeasore 
with  OEO  are  being  turned  aside  with 
dignity  by  employees  of  the  OflSoe  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Let  me  (loota 
from  a  message  Sargent  Shrlver  gave  to 
all  OEO  personnel : 

The  purpose  of  this  message  Is  to  encour- 
age all  of  you  not  to  lose  heart  In  this  situ»- 
tlon  .  .  .  No  matter  what  happens,  I  want  to 
ask  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  continue 
doing  your  Job  with  the  same  vigor  and  dedl- 
caUon  you  have  always  shown.  I  am  proud  to 
be  associated  with  each  and  every  one  of 
you  and  I  am  confident  that  I  wlU  have  even 
more  cause  to  be  so  after  we  have  ridden  out 
this  latest  difficulty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  difference  in  tone 
this  is  from  the  action  taken  by  this  body 
in  recent  weeks. 

I  think  we  ought  to  pause,  too,  to  re- 
flect on  the  damage  we  do  to  the  whole 
concept  of  civil  service  when  we  arbitrar- 
ily and  haphazardly  decide  to  pimlsh 
people  becaiise  we  have  misgivings  about 
the  program  they  work  for. 

It  Is  ironic  that  the  £u:tion  the  House 
has  taken  will  also  mean  that  eyen 
VISTA  volimteers,  who  have  already 
Indicated  a  willingness  to  work  for  a 
monthly  stipend  of  only  $50,  may  go 
without  pay.  That  these  volunteers 
should  be  penalized  financially  by  action 
or  inaction  of  the  Congress  Is  most  un- 
fortunate. Yet  in  this  case,  too,  the  em- 
ployees of  the  war  on  poverty  have  ex- 
hibited a  sense  of  dignity  and  commit- 
ment. T^^Illam  Cro(^,  national  VISTA 
Director,  has  written  to  every  VISTA 
volunteer  as  follows: 

if  you  are  able  to  stretch  your  meager 
budget  even  farther  than  usual,  I  am  asking 
you  to  continue  your  service  to  the  poor  as 
long  aa  poaslble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  dedication 
shown  by  employees  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty is  one  of  the  unique  features  of  that 
agency.  That  is  one  of  the  many  reasons 
I  intend  to  give  my  support  to  this  pro- 
gram. And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  letters  to 
OEO  employees  to  which  I  have  referred : 

Office  of  Economic  Oppobtxtnitt,  ■" 

Executive  Office  or  the  President, 

Washington,  D.C. 
A  Peksonal  Uessaoe  From  the  Director  fob 
All  OEO  Employees 

As  you  know,  Congress  has  not  passed  our 
annual  appropriation.  Since  July,  we  have 
been  finsmcM  on  a  month-to-month  authori- 
sation from  Congress,  known  as  a  "continu- 
ing resolution."  The  last  continuing  resolu- 
tion authorized  by  Congress  expired  at  mid- 
night on  October  23.  Since  that  time  we  have 
technically  been  without  funds  to  run  OEO. 
We  have  continued  to  operate  since  then  "on 
credit,"  so  to  speak,  against  the  expected  pas- 
sage of  a  new  continuing  resolution. 

If  some  relief  Is  not  forthcoming  In  the 
next  several  days  we  will  be  faced  with  the 
very  real  possibility  of  delaying  pay  checks 
due  OEO  employees  on  November  14.  If  this 
should  happen  you  will,  of  course,  receive  full 
payment  just  as  quickly  as  the  situation  is 
straightened  out  by  congressional  action. 

The  purpose  of  this  message  Is  to  encour- 
age all  of  you  not  to  lose  heart  in  this  situa- 
tion. Those  of  us  here  in  Washington  have 
been  working  continuously  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  key  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department  and  the  Congress  to   find 


a  aolutloii  to  this  problan.  Z  aia 
oonfldant  tiba4  OongrHi  will  aat  I 
avoid  daUjlni  fbtn  vyiitwilB  to  jaa. 

However,  aa  1  no  mattar  wbaft  bi^pM 
want  to  eak  ^tttk.  and  efery  on*  of 
continue  doing  ya>ar  Jtib  vttH  ttie  aame  Tl«ar 
and  dedication  you  have  always  ahown.  I  a^ 
proud  to  be  associated  with  eech  and  every 
one  of  you  aOd  I  am  confident  that  I  will 
have  even  moife  cause  to  be  so  after  we  have 
ridden  out  thla  latest  difficulty. 

Thank  you  for  the  unceasing  effort  and 
support  you  hive  given  to  the  poor  people  of 
this  country  ^  horn  we  are  aU  serving. 

Sargent  Shrtvxr. 
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Executive 
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Dear    VIST^ 

other  difficult 

Congress 
tton  under 
expire  aa  of 
that  since 
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means  that 
and  living  a 

If  you   are 
budget  even 
you  to  continue 
long  as  posslb  e 


Opportunitt, 
)nicE  or  trx  Presidemt, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Volttntees:    VISTA  hae   an- 

;ask  to  ask  of  you. 

all  owed   the   continuing   resolu- 

whlch  we  have  been  operating  to 

midnight  October  23.  This  means 

24,    VISTA— Volunteers 

been  without  funds.  It  also 

may  not  be  paid  your  food 

Uokrance  this  coming  pay  period. 
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do  everything 
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ttait 


some  help  Is  available.  Neigh- 
are    coming    forward    with 
to  Volunteers  working  in 
Industry  has  inquired  as 
1  emporarlly  supporting  Volun- 
We  are  quickly  gathering 
to  reply  to  this  unusual  offer. 
Congress  will  soon  rectify 
and  that  any  action  will  be 
3ctober  24.  Meanwtille,  I  want 
have  eveo-y  confideiuse  in  the 
Eonunitment  and  that  we  will 
possible  to  see  that  you  can 
in  Service  to  America. 

William  H.  Crook, 

Director,  VISTA. 


Air  laality  Act  of  1967 


HON.  J 


IN  THE  HOl  rSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursd  jy,  November  2.  1967 


The  House 
House  on  tlie 
consideration 
Clean  Air  Act 


SPEECH 
or 

ACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or   NEW    YORK 


In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
State  of  the  Union  had  under 
he  bill  (S.  780)  to  amend  the 
to  authorize  planning  grants 
to  air  pollutloh  control  agencies;  expand  re- 
search provlsl  )ns  relating  to  fuels  and  ve- 
hicles: provld !  for  Interstate  air  pollution 
control  agenc:  es  or  commissions:  authorize 
the  establish!]  lent  of  air  quality  standards, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GILB  !RT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  oi  the  Air  Quality  Act  to  pro- 
vide systematic  pollution  control  on  a 
regional  basi^.  I  was  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  this  proposal. 

The  intentions  of  the  bill  are  good:  To 
primarily  pave  the  way  for  the  control  of 
all  pollution  sroblems  on  a  regional  basis 
in  accordance  with  air  qusdity  stand- 
ards and  enforcement  plans  developed 
by  the  State  . 

This  is  ari  Important  step  toward 
combating  dne  of  our  country's  most 
serious  prob  ems.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  give  1  the  role  of  guidance  and 


providing  erlt^al  and  scientific  infor- 
mation on  bow  to  cope  with  this  health 
hazard.  Yet,  the  States  have  the  respon- 
sttilllty  of  setting  standards  and  enforc- 
ing measures  tp  meet  their  specific  re- 
glfxial  standaitls.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Educatxn,  and  Welfare  will  con- 
tinue current  I  programs  for  air  pol- 
lution contrtH  and  reeearch.  but 
will  provide  systematic  control  of  air 
pollution  activities  on  a  regional  basis. 
the  regions  based  on  such  factors  as 
lu-banlzation,  industrialization,  and  to- 
pography. Standards  of  air  quality  will 
be  tailored  to  epch  region,  based  on  cri- 
teria presented  by  the  HEW,  on  which 
the  States  will  6et  their  own  required  air 
qusJity  standards.  In  emergency  situa- 
tions, where  itnmediate  action  Is  re- 
quired, HEW  will  have  the  power  to  take 
action.  An  Air  Quality  Advisory  Board 
of  15  members  to  advise  and  consiilt  with 
the  Secretary  otf  HEW  and  make  recom- 
mendations, will  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  Chairmi 
in  the  House 


,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  voting  for 


passage  of  the  Air  Quality  Act. 


November  6,  1967 
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Land    Mine    K)U    Maryland    Marine 
Vietnam 


Monday, 


Mr.  LONG  o 
"S.  Sgt.  Tracy 
marine    from 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

Cr    MARTLANV 

IN  THE  HOUSl  5  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


November  6,  1967 


Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
L.  Whoolery,  a  career 
Maryland,  was  recently 
killed  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
courage  of  this  young  man  and  honor  his 
memory  by  incltiding  the  following  article 
In  the  Record  : ! 

Land   Mine   Kii4,s   Sergeant   m    Vietnam- 
Tract  Whoolery  Had  Been  Decorated  roi 

Bravery 

A  26-year-old  Career  marine  from  Dundalk, 
who  won  the  Brbnze  Star  and  Purple  Heart 
m  May,  was  killed  Thursday  in  Vietnam,  the 
Defense  Department  reported  yesterday. 

He  was  Staff  Sgt.  Tracy  L.  Whoolery.  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Lyiln  Whoolery.  of  Burton,  S.C, 
and  son  of  Mr.  dnd  Mrs.  Albert  Whoolery.  of 
1912  Codd  avenvi^.  Dundalk. 

Sergeant  Whoilery  died  aboard  a  hospital 
ship  several  hoirs  after  he  was  critically 
wounded  by  a  laid  mine  near  Con  Thien.  H« 
had  been  in  Vietiam  since  January. 

In  May,  he  Kras  decorated  after  being 
wounded  in  the  head  when  his  unit  was  at- 
tacked by  Viet  dong  near  Da  Nang.  Sergeant 
Whoolery  received  both  the  Bronze  Star  and 
Purple  Heart  fori  helping  wounded  comrades. 

After  being  graduated  from  Dundalk  Senior 
High  School  in  1060,  he  enlisted  in  the  MarlM 
Corps.  For  the  three  years  before  he  went  to 
Vietnam,  he  served  as  a  drill  and  swimminc 
Instructor  at  Paifis  Island,  S.C. 

Sergeant  Whodlery  was  born  in  Unlontown, 
Pa.,  but  came  t<i  Baltimore  at  a  young  age. 
His  father  woris  in  the  hot  mUl  for  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and  his  mother 
works  in  an  Ea^polnt  Shopping  Center  de- 
partment store. 

Besides  his  wll  e  and  parents,  he  Is  survived 
by  a  daughter,  Tamara  Jo,  of  Burton.  S.C, 
and  a  brother.  Ai  my  Spec.  4  Russell  Whoolery, 
who  is  stationed  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 


President  Johnson   Offers  Challenge  to 
New  District  of  Colombia  ConncQ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  ICNNXSOTA 
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Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
I  was  pleased  to  attend  the  swearing  in 
ceremonies  for  the  City  Council  of  the 
new  District  of  Columbia  government. 
This  completed  the  last  ofiQcial  step  In 
President  Johnson's  District  reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

President  Johnson  spoke  at  the  cere- 
monies and  challenged  the  new  coimdl 
members  to  meet  the  new  era  of  govern- 
ment with  a  pledge  of  excellence — In 
police-community  relations.  In  education. 
In  housing,  and  in  crime  prevention. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  President  John- 
aon  has  done  more  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  than  any  other  President  In 
our  history.  President  Johnson  has  not 
only  stated  the  right  goals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — he  has  taken  his  val- 
uable time  and  worked  effectively  to  see 
the  goals  implemented.  Those  of  us  who 
are  trying  to  make  the  Ettstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia a  model  city  are  Indebted  to  the 
President  for  using  his  infiuence  toward 
that  end. 

At  this  time,  I  Insert  in  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  President  Johnson  at  the 
swearing  in  ceremony  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  City  Coimcil,  plus  an  editorial 
from  the  November  4  Washington  Post. 

"Die  material  follows: 
Ttar  or  the  Remarks  or  the  PREsroENT  at 

the  Swearing  in  or  the  District  or  Co- 
lumbia CiTT  Council  ' 

We  are  in  this  East  Room  to  celebrate  an 
historic  day. 

This  morning  the  future  separates  from  the 
past. 

In  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  city  of  all  the 
people,  a  new  era  of  government  begins. 

Pot  a  hundred  years,  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington have  waited  for  this  moment. 

Many  men  have  worked  hard  and  faithfully 
to  make  it  possible. 

The  list  la  long.  It  includes  members  of 
the  Congress.  Many  are  with  us  today. 

It  also  includes  the  three  commissioners 
who  have  helped  to  solve  the  District's  un- 
employment problem — by  working  them- 
selves out  of  a  Job.  Now  the  people  of  the 
Dtetrict  will  gain  nine  new  employees  to 
•erve  them.  They  are  the  members  of  the 
City  Council,  who  will  be  sworn  in  In  Just  a 
few  minutes. 

With  that,  Washington  wUl  move  from 
wagon  wheel  government  into  the  Jet  age. 

The  new  government  launched  here  this 
morning  will  be  an  effective  force  for  the 
people's  hopes  and  needs. 

Earlier  today,  I  took  the  first  st^  by  sign- 
ing the  revenue  bill  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  will  give  the  new  government 
•  stronger  fiscal  base  for  Its  work. 

Now  the  Job  will  be  up  to  you— Cotincll 
Chairman  Hechlnger,  Vice  Chairman  Faunt- 
roy,  and  CouncU  members — working  ae  a 
tewn  under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  Wash- 
ington and  Deputy  Mayor  Fletcher. 

Tour  problems  are  out  there  waiting.  They 
•re  many.  They  are  serious.  They  are  press- 
Above  aU,  they  an  the  problems  of  people. 

Help  US  solve  tbem. 


Help  us  find  ways  to  ditva  ertme  tram  oar 

midst,  so  dtlsens  can  walk  nfely. 

Help  ua  find  ways  to  make  oar  tchooii 
places  of  exceUeaoe  for  ttM  aixtlze  ooounu- 
nlty. 

Help  tia  find  ways  to  bund  decent  botnea 
for  those  who  have  never  known  tbMr 
comfort. 

Help  US  find  ways  to  oiake  responelble 
citizens  out  of  young  men  and  women  who 
need  only  a  chance. 

All  the  Nation  will  be  watching  you — be- 
cause this  is  the  people's  city. 

Tour  challenge  is  unique.  It  Is  to  turn 
Washington  into  a  model  community — a 
place  of  pride  for  people  to  live  and  work  and 
visit. 

The  federal  government  stands  ready  to 
help  you. 

And  the  one  million  people  you  serve  will 
be  your  source  of  strength  and  Inspiration. 

Oo  among  them.  Learn  their  problems — 
first  hand. 

Begin  your  work  now  as  you  go  back  to 
City  Hall.  And  work  as  if  you  had  to  ran  for 
election  every  November. 

|From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 

Nov.  4,  1967] 

The  New  Governmei^ 

The  new  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  formally  installed  In  appropriate 
ceremonies  at  the  White  House  yesterday, 
is  better  equipped  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  this  community  than  its  predecessors.  It 
is  the  product  of  months  of  patient  effort 
that  could  not  have  succeeded  without  the 
unrelenUng  support  of  the  White  House 
staff.  No  other  Preadent  In  modern  times  has 
devoted  as  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
extremely  difficult  problems  of  this  urban 
community. 

Now  that  the  government  Is  launched, 
that  interest  will  continue  to  be  a  strong 
support  for  effective  government  in  Washing- 
ton. But  the  Administration's  assistance 
alone  wlU  not  translate  this  hopeful  begin- 
ning Into  a  satisfactory  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  sympathetic  response  of  citizens 
themselves  is  reqxUred.  The  Mayor  and  his 
deputy  and  the  CouncU  members  znxxst  ob- 
tain from  the  rank  and  file  residents  of  thla 
city  more  cooperation  and  support  than  the 
previous  Commissioner  regimes  have  had. 
Washington  residents  now  have  a  govern- 
ment that  quite  adequately  represents  most 
elements  in  community  life — even  though  It 
has  not  been  choeen  by  popular  election.  It 
deserves  the  good  wlU  of  citizens  and  Is  en- 
titled to  their  confidence  and  help  as  It  sets 
about  the  Incredibly  difficult  task  of  govern- 
ing Washington.  For  this  new  government  Is 
confronted  by  the  difllcurtles  that  are  char- 
acteristic of  American  urban  society.  And  it 
has  added  to  these  difflctiltles  some  chal- 
lenges that  are  unique  and  local. 

Even  the  support  of  the  White  House  and 
the  Community  will  not  assure  the  success 
of  the  new  government,  however.  If  It  lacks 
the  Interest  and  support  of  Congress.  No 
other  public  body  hae  more  collective  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  Washington  problems 
and  the  wisdom  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men on  the  District  Committees  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  must  be  drawn  upon. 
At  the  same  time.  Congress  will  doom  the 
new  regime  to  failure  If  its  interventions  are 
so  mischievously  detailed  as  to  destroy  Ex- 
ecutive authority  and  initiative. 

It  la  a  hopeful  moment  in  Washington 
history.  If  this  government  fulfills  the  expec- 
tations of  those  who  have  helped  to  bring  it 
about,  the  city  can  look  forward  to  a  more 
democratic  regime.  Sooner  or  later  the  of- 
fices now  filled  by  appointment  should  be 
fiUed  by  election.  How  soon  or  how  late  tht» 
day  arrives  wUl  be  determined  largely  by  ttM 
success  of  the  government  inauguiated 
terday. 


C— cera  far  the  Spread  ud  lacreasc  of 
JaTcaOe  DdkqacBcy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  6.  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  of  us  is  disturbed  and 
concerned  by  the  spread  and  increase  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  The  changing  atti- 
tude of  our  young  people  toward  law  en- 
forcement and  authority  is  particularly 
troubling.  The  boy  or  girl  who  gets  a 
police  record  today  is  more  likely  to  be- 
OHne  an  adult  offender. 

One  of  my  constituents.  Bob  Wiley, 
sheriff-coroner  of  Tulare  County,  has 
come  UP  with  a  unique  and  excellent  idea 
to  help  deal  with  this  problon.  Sheriff 
Wiley  is  working  to  establish  crime  pre- 
voition  programs  in  the  schools  of  Tu- 
lare Coimty  to  give  our  young  people  an 
understanding  of  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  law  enforcement.  These  programs  will 
be  the  best  kind  of  crime  prevention. 
They  will  help  shape  law-abiding  atti- 
tudes and  build  responsible  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  Include  here  a  letter, 
describing  these  programs,  which  I  have 
received  from  Sheriff  Wiley.  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  find  it  Interesting: 
OmcE  or  Shkbiff-Coroner, 

Tulare  Countt, 
■^  VUalia.  Calif.,  October  11,  1967. 

Hon.  Bob  Mathias, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  I^C. 

Deas  Bob:  As  you  know,  my  campaign  for 
tthe  office  In  which  I  was  elected  was  based 
strongly  upon  the  need  fc»  a  crime  preven- 
tion program  within  our  schools  and  com- 
mimlties  to  deter  Juvenile  delinquency.  It 
has  been  and  is  presently  the  feeling  in  law 
enforcement  and  juvenUe  work  that  the 
steady  Increase  and  rapid  change  of  the 
attitude  of  the  youngsters  toward  law  en- 
forcement and  authority  has  created  a  need 
for  such  a  program.  Basically,  the  whole 
Image  of  respect  is  my  objective. 

Upon  taking  office  In  January.  I  imme- 
diately started  organizing  and  preparing  for 
a  new  division  within  my  department.  This 
division  is  known  as  the  Crime  Prevention 
Bureau  and  is  a  unit  of  the  Juvenile  Divi- 
sion. In  order  to  prepare  the  programs  which 
were  so  vitally  needed  and  so  that  they 
might  fit  Into  the  curriculum  of  oxu  school 
•ystem.  Inquiries  were  made  with  many 
school  administrators,  dvlc  cn^anlzations, 
and  parents.  Theee  persons  have  been  most 
cooperative  and  have  shown  a  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm  toward  this  program.  The 
objectives  wUl  be  to  prepare  programs  which 
will  be  geared  to  a  grade  level,  thereby  pre- 
venting repetition  In  following  years.  Upon 
completion  of  each  program  a  number  of 
pilot  showings  is  given  to  various  age  groups 
whereupon  these  students  prepare  an  evalua- 
ttoo  of  thla  program.  This  enables  us  to  de- 
termine at  what  grade  level  the  program 
should  be  shown  and  at  which  age  group 
the  program  will  l>e  most  beneficial. 

On  October  6.  1007,  the  program  was  acti- 
vated at  a  meeUng  of  tbe  31at  District  Parent 
Teachers'  Aseoolatlon.  whteh  was  held  wlttiln 
the  dty  of  Tulare  and  attended  by  160  par- 
ents and  school  administrators  from  Kings 
and  Tulare  Counties.  As  principal  4>eaker  to 
tti<s  eUte  group,  and  after  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  programs,  I  found  it  to 
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be  most  raoeptlT*  and  that  aa  p«nona  prwMt 

felt  that  thlfl  was  a  momt  uxdque  program  and 
would  play  a  ma>or  role  In  eottttmUng  Jurenlle 
delinquency. 

Alao  ■cheriiilert  to  4>«ak  wiOx  m»  «m  Ifr. 
Jim  RolaiM],  OkmsuItKnt  Cor  OaUforalk  St»t« 
Youth  Authority,  and  presently  under  ooa- 
tract  to  Klnga  County  m  Oblef  Probatton 
Officer.  Mr.  Rolsmd  strongly  sTii>porte<r  ttila 
program  and  strcMed  throughout  his  talk 
that  law  enforcement  has  realized  for  years 
that  a  different  concept  toward  juvenile  de- 
linquency was  needed  and  that  this  program 
was  quite  unique,  and  to  his  knowledge  was 
the  only  such  program  within  the  state. 

Bob.  effective  November  1,  my  program 
will  be  available  to  the  schools  within  Tulare 
County.  As  a  representative  from  our  county 
I  would  like  to  afford  you  the  opportunity 
to  review  and  evaluate  this  program  at  your 
earlleai  possible  convenience.  This  would 
also  give  me  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
you  step  by  st^  as  to  how  the  program  was 
planned,  organized,  and  Initiated.  At  present 
the  program  Is  gaining  attention  with  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  enthusiasm 
from  rearldents  of  other  counties,  and  we  have 
already  been  Invited  to  present  our  program 
outside  of  Tulare  County. 

I  am  sure.  Bob,  that  this  program  vtU 
generate  Into  something  of  national  reoog- 
nltlon.  and  fed  that  you  should  i^y  a  part 
In  this  most  Important  program. 

Ixxiking  forward  to  seeing  you  upon  your 
next  visit  to  our  county,  I  remain 
Slnoerely  yours, 

BobWilet, 
Sheriff-Coroner. 


GI  Jattice:  Is  It  Sccood  Rate? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

or  FLOBSkA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  6.  1967 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  hare  been  articles  critical  of  our 
mllltazy  justice  system.  I  share  the  coa- 
cem  of  those  who  feel  we  need  to  act 
now  to  modernize  the  present  system  of 
military  Justice,  and  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  begun 
constructive  and  thoughtful  hearings  on 
one  of  my  bills,  H.R.  12705,  which  is  de- 
signed to  insure  that  the  accused  Is  af- 
forded every  appropriate  and  proper 
safeguard.  I  look  upon  H Jl.  12705  as  only 
the  beginning  of  changes  to  come  In  our 
mllitarjr  Justice  system.  It  Is  clear  that  we 
must  turn  more  of  our  attention  toward 
Insuring  that  our  servicemen  are  ac- 
corded the  same  rights  as  those  who  are 
prosecuted  in  our  Federal  courts. 

The  accusations  that  have  been  made 
In  the  recent  articles  I  mentioned  can 
mllltaiy  Juatioe  today  "second  rate."  I 
have  come  across  a  recent  speech  by  Lt 
CoL  Jacob  HagDplan.  who  is  assistant 
tsbitt  of  the  Mmtazy  JusUoe  Divlsloa  of 
tba  Judga  Advocate  General's  Office  of 
tbe  Army.  In  which  he  rodlei  to  this  ao- 
cnsatiop  of  a  second-rate  system,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  Ivlnf  this  to  the  attentloa 
of  my  ccrileagneB: 


Tm^  Si 

I  Dm  PaocBaa 
(An  addreaa  delivered  to  tha  Brooklyn  Bar 
Association  tux  October  26,  1967,  by  lit.  OoL 
Jacob  Hagoplan,  JAGO) 
In  a  recent  series  of  articles  a  nationally 
syndicated  wdter  was  critical  of  military 
justice.  The  series  began  with  shouting  head- 
lines entitled  "GI  Justice:  A  Second  Rate 
System."  The  crowning  defect  of  the  article 
and  characterization  Is  the  absence  of  a 
standard  used  by  the  writer.  The  military 
justice  according  to  the  writers  standard 
fiiay  well  be  subjectively  second  rate.  The 
system  enacted  by  ova  Congress  in  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice,  when  com- 
pared to  contetnporary  standards  of  criminal 
justice  is  first  t^te.  Tlie  syndicate  writer  con- 
cluded in  one  of  his  articles:  "The  American 
military  systelb  continues  to  oBex  few  of  the 
Constitutional  diie  process  protections  con- 
sidered fundamental  to  the  American  concept 
of  ctvlUan  justice." 

This  sweepl|ig  allegation  was  not  accom- 
panied by  any  statement  showing  any  par- 
ticular due  pfocesa  right  which  Is  not  af- 
forded by  the  (Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice. Compara|ilve  studies  indicate  that  the 
military  accu^d  has  more  due  process  pro- 
tection than  tfce  civilian  from  early  times  to 
present  day.  Only  since  the  so-called  "Crim- 
inal Law  Revolution"  which  began  in  1964 
has  the  clvUlan  begun  to  catch  up.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Clark,  a  imore  knowledgeable  observer 
than  the  syndicate  writer  commented:  "In 
addition  to  ttw  fundamentals  of  due  process 
(The  Uniform!  Oode  of  Military  Jtistlce)  in- 
cludes protections  which  this  court  has  not 
reqiiired  a  stajte  to  provide  and  some  proce- 
dures which  woiild  compare  favorably  with 
the  most  adva-nced  criminal  code."  (Klnsella 
V.  Krueger,  35a  UJ3.  470  (1969)).  Indeed  the 
true  concept  W  justice  can  be  only  reached 
through  the  rule  of  law  and  not  by  rule  of 
man.  Declaratory  of  this  concept,  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Beavee  v.  Alnsworth  said: 
"To  those  In  the  mmtary  or  naval  service 
of  the  United^  States,  the  military  law  is  due 
process."  I 

In  VS.  V.  Clay,  one  of  the  earliest  cases 
decided  by  th«  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  the 
court  catalogued  and  enumerated  some  of 
the  rights  and  safeguards  which  make  up 
mlUtary  due  process: 

To  be  informed  of  the  cliarges  against  him; 
to  be  confraited  by  wltneases  testifying 
against  him;  to  cross-examine  witnesses  for 
tha  Government;  to  challenge  members  of 
the  court  for  icause  or  peremptorily;  to  have 
a  specified  nufnber  of  numbers  compose  gen- 
eral and  special  oourts-martial;  to  be  repre- 
sented by  cotuisel;  not  to  iJS  compelled  to 
incriminate  lilmself;  to  bava  involuntary 
confessions  escliided  from  consideration;  to 
have  the  court  instructed  on  the  elements  of 
offenses,  the  prestimption  of  Innocence,  and 
the  burden  of  proof;  to  be  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  only  when  a  designated  number  of 
membera  contnir  in  the  finding;  to  be  sen- 
tenced only  When  a  certain  number  of  mem- 
bers vote  in  the  afflnnatlve;  and  to  have  an 
l^>plellate  review. 

Tt>  this  list  tnay  be  added: 
To  have  oo^ipulaory  process  to  obtain  de- 
fense witnessas;  to  have  a  speedy  and  puUie 
trial;  to  have  every  step  in  the  processing  of 
the  case  detennlned  by  officials  who  enjoy  the 
freedom  to  eserclse  their  discretion  without 
fear    at   outiide    Influence;    to    be    secored 
against  unreason abla  search  and  seizure;  a 
broader  azdunonary  role  on  the  right  against 
oompulsory  ami  Incrimination;  and  a  broader 
proteotloa  aiainst  being  jdaced   twice  In 
Jeoftardy. 
nwse  ri(^|i  obtain  In  an  oourts-martlaL 
Indeed  the  jappdlate  procedures  in  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  Imilltary  Justice  have  been 
cited  for  clvlUan  systems  to  emulate.  The 
tigniflcant  factor  Is  that  appellate  review 
in  our  system  Is  mandatory  and  it  is  there 
in  appellate  review  that  all  notions  of  high 
value  are  scrutinized  and  preserved.  The 
Attorney  Oeneril's  Committee  on  Poverty 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice.  whl(A 
studied  the  appelkfte  review  procedures  of 
military  justice  commented  that — 

"The  military  experience  demonstrates  the 
essential  fact  t^at  free  access  to  appellate 
review  is  an  indispensable  feature  of  an  en- 
lightened system  of  criminal  justice.  .  .  .  The 
experience  gsUneci  ...  in  (the)  administra- 
tion of  military  Justice  should  be  consulted 
in  every  serious  consideration  of  new  appeals 
procedures  In  the  civil  courts." 

These  present  day  comments  of  the  At- 
torney General's  Committee  are  echoes  at 
similar  words  ejQiressed  45  years  ago.  Then, 
a  distinguished  and  eminent  lawyn*.  scholar, 
educator  and  Dean  in  his  address  delivered 
before  the  Maryland  Bar  Association  on  38 
June  1919,  had  this  to  say: 

"In  spite  of  the  several  specific  safeguaidi 
on  which  we  place  such  high  value — right  to 
witnesses,  right!  to  counsel,  right  to  jury, 
right  to  remain  silent,  and  so  on — the  ooe 
vital  measure  which  insures  the  constant 
observance  of  aq  these  Is  still  lacking  in  our 
law,  viz.,  the  automatic  appellate  scrutiny 
of  every  criminal  case  by  a  higher  court 

"We  are  accustomed  to  think  these  things 
from  the  point  of  view  only  of  an  accused'i 
rights;  from  that  point  of  view  he  Is  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  appellate  scrutiny.  But 
it  Is  even  mor^  important  from  the  ad- 
ministrative polht  of  view.  An  effective  cen- 
tral supervision  of  criminal  justice  is  Im- 
poeslble  without;  complete  data  showtog  the 
central  authority  what  Is  being  done  dally  in 
our  trial  courts.  Every  record  should  go  op 
for  i4>peUate  Bcrvtlny. 

^n  Federal  military  jiutlce  every  record  of 
every  case  goes  up  to  at  lecurt  one  higher  au- 
thority; and  all  records  of  general  courta- 
martdal  go  up  two  stages,  to  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General,  oi  the  President.  Kvery  con- 
victed man  thvis  obtains  an  i^ipellate  scru- 
tiny, and  this  he  obtains  without  any  cost, 
paying  no  coun^  fee  and  no  transcription 
expense. 

"Thla  Is  an  Icleal  of  wlilcta  dvlllan  Justice 
has  been  drefimlng  ever  since  Magna  Carta. 
Complete  justice  to  the  poor  man  is  still  t 
dream  In  our  cltUlan  courts.  In  the  mllltarj 
courts  It  is  alreiidy  a  fact.  And  It  costs  not  % 
cent.  It  does  notjeven  need  a  motion  in  court 
It  is  automatic,  j  Here  Is  an  object  lesson  for 
clvlUan  JusUce." 

Thoee  were  tbie  words  of  John  Henry  Wig- 
more,  Colonel  Jndge  Advocate,  United  Statu 
Army.  j 

Tonight  we  will  examine  the  very  anatomy 
of  the  sort  of  avoomatlc  appellate  revew  cited 
by  Dean  Wlgmofe.  Oxur  examination  will  con- 
cem  the  appellfite  review  of  a  free  speech 
case  in  the  military — the  case  of  U.S.  v.  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  It  Howe.  The  appellate  review 
of  bis  case  has  been  completed  by  a  board  cf 
review  of  the  O^ted  States  Army  Judiciary 
and  ttie  trmted  States  Court  of  MlUtary 
Appeals.  I 

The  appellant]  a  commissioned  officer  of  tb* 
Army,  stood  beflore  the  board  of  review  con- 
victed, contrary  to  his  pleas,  by  general  oourt- 
martlal  of  using  contemptuous  words  agalnit 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  gentle- 
man in  violation  of  the  Uniform  Cod* 
Of  BiiUtary  Justice.  Articles  83.  10  USC  888, 
and  133, 10  USCBSS  respectively. 

A  preliminary  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence places  th*  errors  assigned  by  appellsnt 
in  proper  perspective. 
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On  6  November  1966,  the  appellant,  at- 
tired in  civilian  clothes,  participated  during 
off-duty  hours  in  a  public  demonstration  at 
San  Jacinto  Plaza,  El  Paso.  Texas.  For  about 
thirty  minutes  the  appellant  there  walked  in 
a  line  of  demonstrators.  As  he  did  so,  he  car- 
ried a  sign,  one  side  of  which  bore  the  words, 
"Let's  have  more  than  a  choice  between 
petty  Ignorant  fadsts  (sic)  in  1968."  The 
other  side  of  the  sign  bore  the  words,  "End 
Johnson's  faclst  aggression  (sic)  in  Viet 
Nam."  Some  600  to  1600  spectators  witnessed 
the  demonstration,  including  at  least  three 
or  four  enlisted  soldiers. 

Appellant  by  and  through  his  military  and 
civilian  appellate  counsel  in  assigning  numer- 
ous errors  urged:  "The  charges  against  ap- 
pellant violate  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution:  (a)  The  First 
Amendment  Is  a  limitation  on  the  power  of 
the  armed  forces;  (b)  ArUcles  88  and  133,  as 
applied  in  this  case,  violate  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  VS  v.  Hotoe  the  accused's  ap- 
ellate counsel  In  summary  urged  the  follow- 
ing arguments : 

That  the  First  Amendment  Is  a  limitation 
on  the  powers  of  the  armed  forces;  that  the 
First  Amendment  is  paramount  to  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  MUltary  Justice;  that  the  rights 
of  military  personnri  are  not  wholly  subor- 
dinate to  congressional  wiU  imder  Article  1 
section  8,  clause  14;  that  different  standards 
limiting  free  speech  should  prevaU  In  the 
military  only  in  instances  of  demonstrahle 
military  necessity:  that  the  Supreme  Court 
considers  First  Amendment  rights  as  occupy- 
ing a  preferred  position ;  that  free  expression 
for  armed  forces  personnel  is  an  expanding 
concept;  that  there  Is  always  a  presumption 
In  favor  of  free  speech;  that  the  limitations 
on  free  speech  provided  under  the  'clear  and 
present  danger"  test  are  not  present  In  this 
case  and,  in  addition,  even  under  the 
"balancing  test"  the  appellants  conduct  did 
not  override  this  even  narrower  limitation. 

The  Government  In  summary  presented  the 
following  rebuttal: 

That  free  speech  U  subject  to  reasonable 
limitations  based  on  military  necessity:  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  define  military 
offenses;  that  the  appellant  was  convicted  for 
pubUcly  displaying  contempt  for  his  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, not  for  expreeslng  his  per- 
sonal political  views;  that  the  President  is 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  he  would  be 
an  ineffective  one  if  he  could  be  assailed  with 
Impimlty  by  those  under  his  command;  and 
that  poUti^  freedom  Is  not  without  limita- 
tions.     ^■^) 

Appellant/in  his  first  assigiunent  of  error 
urged  that  the  charges  and  specifications 
of  which  lie  stood  convicted  be  dismissed  be- 
cause such  conviction  abridges  his  right  to 
free  speech  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. The  sum  of  his  contention  when 
tailored  to  the  facts  before  the  board  of  re- 
view was  that  his  conduct  In  carrying  a 
•Ign.  In  a  public  demonstration,  bearing 
the  words,  "Let's  have  more  than  a  choice 
between  petty  Ignorant  faclsts  (sic)  in  1968," 
and  "End  Johnson's  racist  agression  (sic) 
In  Viet  Nam"  was  an  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  right  to  free  speech. 
Ttie  board  of  review  did  not  attempt  to  re- 
solve grave  constitutional  questions  as  a 
matter  of  first  impression  for  such  serious 
<leterminations  of  constitutionality  had  al- 
ready been  made  by  the  decisional  pro- 
nouncements of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals.  The 
board  of  review  relied  upon  their  decUlonal 
guidance  in  disposing  of  errors  assigned. 

The  appellant  called  ujran  the  board  of 
review  to  protect  his  right  to  free  speech 
and  the  board  of  review  stated  "we  are  mind- 
ful that  .  .  .  the  military  courts,  Uke  state 
wurts,  have  the  same  responsibility  as  do 
tt»  federal  courts  to  protect  a  person  from 
•  violation  of  his  constitutional  rights.  .  .  . 
(Mr.  Chief  Justice  Vinson)  Bums  v.  Wilson, 
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846  VS.  187. 14a  (1»63) .  The  appellant's  right 
to  freedom  of  expression  Is  one  of  those  cer- 
tain rights  which  we,  as  an  appellate  mili- 
tary judicial  tribunal,  are  duty  bound  to 
protect." 

In  United  State*  v.  Voorhees,  4  USCMA 
509,  16  CMR  83  (1964),  aU  judges  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Military  Appeals  rec- 
ognized that  the  constitutionally  preserved 
right  of  free  speech  Inure  to  a  service  man. 
The  Board  was  aware  of  no  legal  authority, 
either  military  or  civilian,  who  would  view  a 
constitutionally  protected  right  of  free 
speech  as  an  absolute  one  without  limitation. 
The  constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
speech  does  not  confer  upon  the  appellant  an 
absolute  right  to  speak  "and  the  law  recog- 
nizes that  there  can  be  an  abuse  of  such 
freedom."  The  Constitution  does  not  confer: 
"unrestricted  said  unbridled  license  giving 
immunity  for  every  possible  use  of  language 
and  preventing  the  pvmlshment  of  those  who 
abuse  this  freedom."  Whitney  v.  People  of 
State  of  California.  274  U.S.  357.  (1927).  In 
United  States  v.  Voorhees,  supra,  all  judges 
of  our  Court  of  MUltary  Appeals  were  unani- 
mous in  their  agreement  that  the  right  of 
free  ■speech  In  the  military  is  subject  to  rea- 
sonable limitations  based  on  military  neces- 
.•^I'y.  In  the  case  at  bar.  the  limitations  im- 
posed upon  the  appellant's  conduct  by  Arti- 
cles 88  and  133,  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice.  10  USC  888  and  933.  respectively,  was 
found  by  the  board  of  review  to  be  constitu- 
tionally premised,  reasonable  and  based  on 
military  necessity. 

Congress  Is  constitutionally  empower  in 
expressed  terms  "to  make  Rules  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  Forces."  Article  1,  Section  8,  Clause 
14  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  The 
Congressional  enactment  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  1950,  and  its  articles 
thereof  Is  a  clear  exercise  of  Its  constitution- 
ally conferred  power.  Kinselta  v.  United 
States.  361  U.S.  234.  (1960).  ArUcle  88  and 
Article  133,  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
10  USC  888.  933,  provide  in  applicable  part, 
respectively : 

"Any  commissioned  officer  who  uses  con- 
temptuous words  against  the  President,  .  .  . 
shall  be  punished  as  a  court-martial  may 
direct."  Art.  88.  UCMJ.   10  U8C  888. 

"Any  commlssoned  officer.  .  .  .  who  is  con- 
victed of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman  shall  be  punished  as  a  court- 
martial  may  direct,"  Art.  133,  UCMJ.  10  USC 
933. 

"It  is  not  for  us  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  Congress  In  enacting  articles  88  and  133 
of  the  Uniform  Code  of  MlUtary  Justice  as 
appellant  would  have  vis  do."  said  the  Board 
of  Review.  United  States  v.  Culp.  14  USCMA 
199,  33  CMR  411.  See,  Blackwell  v.  Issaquena 
County  Board  of  Education,  363  F.  2d  749 
(6th  Clr.  July  21,  1966) .  The  opinion  went  on 
to  state,  "We  need  not  decide  the  precise 
balance  to  be  struck  between  appellant's 
claim  of  a  preferred  right  to  free  speech  and 
the  Congressional  limitations  imposed  upon 
the  exercise  of  that  right.  The  overriding 
power  In  the  Congress  on  the  subject  of  mili- 
tary Justice  has  been  consistently  recognized 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Suprenae  Co»irt  and 
the  Umted  States  Court  of  MlUtary  Appeals  " 
Bums  V.  Wilson,  346  U.S.  137.  (1963);  Dynes 
V.  Hoover.  20  Howard  66,  79  (U.S.  1858); 
United  States  v.  Culp,  supra,  at  416,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Vinson  in  delivering  the  principal 
opinion  in  Bums  v.  Wilson,  supra,  stated: 

"Military  law.  like  State  law.  U  a  juris- 
prudence which  exists  separate  and  apart 
from  the  law  which  governs  In  our  Federal 
judicial  establishment.  This  Court  has  played 
no  role  in  its  development;  we  have  exerted 
no  supervisory  power  over  the  courts  which 
enforce  It;  the  rights  of  men  <n  the  Armed 
Forces  must  perforce  be  conditioned  to  meet 
certain  overriding  demands  of  discipline  and 
duty,  and  the  civil  courts  are  not  the  agen- 
cies which  must  determine  the  precise  bal- 
ance to  be  struck  in  this  adjustment.  The 


Framers    expressly    entrusted    thmt    task    to 
Congress."  ( Emphasis  added ) . 

Accordingly,  appellant's  right,  as  an  officer, 
to  speak  may  not  override  a  reasonable  and 
necessary  standard  of  conduct  firmly  en- 
trenched In  our  system  of  military  justice. 
The  only  concern  was  whether  the  conduct 
of  the  appellant,  of  which  he  stood  con- 
victed, fell  within  the  pale  of  what  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  proscribed. 

The  facts  of  record  showed  that  the  ap- 
pellant, a  commissioned  officer,  knowingly 
and  purposely  displayed  a  sign,  the  manifest 
Import  of  which  was  to  characterize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  a  petty. 
Ignorant  fascist  and  the  President's  poUcles 
In  Viet  Nam  as  fascist  aggression.  It  was 
found  that  the  use  of  such  language  by  the 
appellant,  under  the  circumstances  here  was 
patently  contemptuous  in  fact  and  in  law. 

The  military  standard  of  discipline  de- 
mands obedience  to  orders  and  respect  for 
legally  constituted  authority.  The  authority 
of  the  military  must  always  be  servient  to 
that  of  legally  constituted  clvUlan  authority. 
The  ultimate  purpose  for  the  existence  of  the 
military  establishment  is  tb  prepare  for  and 
to  be  successful  in  combat  against  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States,  and  its  bed- 
rock is  order  and  discipline.  The  appellant 
may  not  contemptuously  assail  his  Com- 
mander-in-Chief with  Impunity  no  more 
than  he  may  behave  himself  with  disrespect 
toward  his  superior  officer.  .  .  . 

Military  discipline,  in  peace  as  well  as  In 
war,  does  more  than  expect  obedience  and 
respect — It  demands  both.  The  sacrifice,  not 
only  of  personal  liberties  but  that  of  human 
life,  is  demanded  by  the  stem  necessity  of 
military  discipline.  "It  is  for  these  reasons  we 
hold,  said  the  bocu'd  of  review,  that  the  acts 
and  conduct  of  this  appellant  fall  within  the 
limitations  Imposed  upon  him  as  well  as  upon 
all  other  commissioned  otOcers  of  the  Army, 
and  such  limitations  are  reasonable  and  are 
validly  based  on  military  necessity."  Although 
not  assigned  as  error,  the  board  considered 
the  reasonableness  of  the  classification  con- 
cerning officers  foxind  in  Article  88,  Code, 
supra.  They  held  that  the  privileges  and 
statiis  enjoyed  by  all  military  officers,  like  the 
appellant  officer,  carries  with  it  correlative 
duties,  responsibilities  and  standards  of  con- 
duct peculiar  to  that  status.  Without  saying 
that  the  same  conduct,  here  charged,  f)y  non- 
officer  mlUtary  persons  would  be  lawful,  they 
found  the  classification  limitation  of  Article 
88.  Code,  supra,  to  be  reasonable,  necessary 
and  therefore  constitutional. 

The  board  of  review  dlscusced  In  much  the 
same  manner  several  other  assignment.-  i  f 
error  urged  by  the  appellant  and  decided 
them.  They  found  that  the  findings  of  guilty 
and  sentence  were  correct  both  In  law  and 
In  fact  and  affirmed  the  conviction  below. 

The  appellant  then  filed  a  petition  for 
grant  of  review  with  brief  in  support  thereof 
In  the  United  States  Court  of  Mllit?.ry 
Appeals.  He  urged  substantlaly  the  same  as- 
signments of  error  that  he  had  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Review.  The  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  denied  the  appellants  petition  for 
grant  of  review.  The  appellant  moved  for 
reconsideration    of    Its    denied    petition. 

Appellant  urged  that  his  case  was  one  of 
flrs^  impression.  He  claimed  that  his  right  to 
free  speech  had  not  been  overcome  by  a 
showing  of  military  necessity.  He  argued  that 
the  finding  against  his  claim  of  a  preferred 
right  violated  Supreme  Court  standards,  and 
he  contended  that  the  board  of  review  had 
"refused"  to  pass  on  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion. 

The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  denied 
appellant's  motion  for  reconsideration  and 
left  the  Board  of  Review  opinion  undisturbed. 
In  their  denial  the  Court  gave  detailed 
reasons  with  aU  three  judg;es  concurring. 

The  Court  measured  the  ccmatltutlonality 
of  the  limitations  Imposed  on  appellant's 
conduct  by  all  poeslble  standards.  They 
stated  that  speech  Is  not  absolute  and  an 
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Article  8B  ▼lolatton  constitutes  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  discipline  In  the  armed 
forces.  They  pointed  oat  tbat  hlstortcally  It 
Is  clear  that  Congreaa  haa  always  considered 
Article  88  ConstltutlonaL  Judge  Kllday  ot>- 
served  that  Article  88  supiports  a  long  tradi- 
tion based  on  Atu^lo-Saxon  jurlsprudeooe. 
That  tradition  has  consistently  subordinated 
the  military  to  the  civilian  in  Government. 
In  tracing  this  historical  tradltlcHi  be  cited 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren — the  American 
people  have  deliberately  avoided  rule  by  the 
military  throughout  our  national  existence. 
Experience  of  the  English  speaking  people 
teaches  that  free  government  depends  on  the 
supremacy  of  the  civilian  representatives  of 
the  people.  Tlie  birth  oJ  our  country  was 
wrought  from  war — the  burden  of  Its  birth 
in  the  Revolution  was  carried  by  the  military 
making  possible  our  exlsptence  as  a  nation — 
but  to  ins\ire  our  national  existence  civilian 
supremacy  of  government  is  indispensable. 

Among  the  complaints  of  the  colonists  en- 
shrined In  the  Declaration  of  Indep>endence 
was  that  the  King  had  subordinated  the  civil 
power  to  the  military. 

In  conclusion  Judge  Kllday,  In  denying  ap- 
pellant's motion  for  reconsideration,  would 
have  added  the  observation  that  "Petitioner 
Is  a  reserve  ofiBcer,  rather  than  a  professional 
offlcer,  but  during  the  time  he  serves  on  ac- 
tive duty  he  is,  and  must  be,  controlled  by 
the  provisions  of  military  law.  In  thU  in- 
stance, military  restrictions  'fall  upon  a  re- 
luctant 'summer  soldier*;  but  at  another 
time,  and  difTering  drciunstances,  the  an- 
cient and  wise  provisions  lns\uing  dTlllan 
control  of  the  military  will  restrict  the  'man 
on  a  white  horse.'  " 

This  evening's  analysis  warrants  the  con- 
clusion that  the  present  court-martial  system 
offers  the  military  accused  safeguards  equiva- 
lent and  Indeed  superior  to  those  enjoyed  In 
Federal  Courts.  My  comparative  standards  of 
due  process  are  clear.  Those  of  the  syndicate 
writer  are  his  own. 


It  Is  lone  To  PoO  Together 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Missouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  6,  19S7 

Mr.  HAUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
introduce  to  our  colleagues  a  reprint  by 
New  Age  for  November  1967,  of  the  Tem- 
ple Dally  Telegram  editorial  of  August 
25,  1967.  enUUed  "It  Is  Time  To  Pull 
Together." 

In  reproducing  this  In  the  Record,  I 
would  add  only  that  while  maintaining 
ultimate  civilian  control  in  the  ofiBce  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  according  to 
our  system  In  a  representative  republic, 
we  need  to  turn  the  strategy  in  actual 
winning  of  battles,  Including  geography 
and  minds,  over  to  the  military  who,  like 
Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  have  spent  decades 
in  training,  experience,  and  planning  to 
defend  America  under  all  situations  with 
the  least  loss  of  life,  the  least  loss  of  na- 
tional treasure,  the  maintenance  of  the 
greatest  esteem  for  our  Nation,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

General  Clarke  demonstrates  again,  as 
he  has  repeatedly  in  his  military  career, 
and  finally  as  commanding  general  of 
VS.  Army  in  Europe,  his  perception  and 
know-how. 

The  article  follows : 


It  Is  TntM  Vo  Puxx. 

The  Temple  (tVna)  DvOf  TOegrmm  «• 
August  ^5,  1967  #ald  m  an  editorial: 

The  Temple  ]>»lly  Telegram  nnnly  b»- 
lleves,  as  do  a  ho^  of  our  nation's  dedicated 
leaders,  that  tf  ire  as  a  nation  could  pnU 
together,  the  Vietnam  war  would  be  orer 
soon.  The  dlfferltog  groups  that  divide  our 
effort  only  give  tomfort  to  the  enemy  and 
strengthen  his  desire  to  bold  out,  hoping 
that  this  great  naitlon  of  ours  wUl  come  apart 
at  the  seams  and  bull  out  of  Vietnam  because 
of  our  internal  stfife. 

Those  of  us  wlio  are  old  enough  to  have 
driven  a  team  of  f  horses  or  mules  know  that 
"pulling    togethi"    produced    "Teamwork 
which  caused  thf  load  to  move  toward  sue 
cess. 

When  we  wenlj  to  high  school  or  college 
were  a  Boy  Scoi  it  or  played  In  the  Little 
League:  yes,  whi  n  we  became  Masons,  we 
learned  well  thai  teamwork  at  all  echelons 
of  endeavor  was  necessary  to  win  the  "Big 
Game."  This  appjled  to  players  as  well  as  to 
supporters. 

We  have  half  ai  million  of  our  best  men  In 
Vietnam  trying  x)  win  big  stakes  for  us 
They  have  team^  ork  to  a  very  high  degree. 
Why  do  we  at  ho  me  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  great  necesslt  y  tor  teamwork  on  ovtr  part 
If  we  are  to  sup  >ort  their  efforts  for  us  as 
they  deserve. 

Morale  Is  most  Important  to  our  Armed 
Forces  fighting  1  or  us  thousands  of  mUea 
from  home.  It  li  based  upon  three  simple 
factors : 


be  reminded  that  tlieir  continuing  harsh  and 
distorted  criticism  of  America's  continuing 
stand  against  aggretsion  in  Vietnam  Is  harm- 
ful to  the  siiccess  at  our  mission  and  to  the 
security  of  our  nation. 

It  may  not  be  t^elr  intention,  but  these 
self-appointed  experts  of  international  mili- 
tary and  political  strategy  are  providing  raise 
tiope  and  mislead  ii^  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
They — no  leas,  and  perhaps  even  more,  than 
the  so-called  antl*war  demonstrators — are 
actually  helping  to^  prolong  the  war  rather 
than  to  shorten  it,  $s  they  so  zealously  claim 
is  their  objective,  their  expressions  of  dis- 
sent and  protest  provide  the  North  Viet- 
namese with  a  reion  to  believe  they  can 
achieve  the  victory  lour  men  in  xmiform  are 
denying  them  on  tfie  battlefront  through  a 
the  home  front, 
of  the  peaceniks,  beat- 
burners  can  perhaps  be 
e  or  immaturity.  It  is 
find  any  excuse  for  the 
of  certain  members  of 
elected  officials  to  as- 
have  acquired  a  special 
which  qualifies  them  to 
ents  on  policies  and 
retary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  State  |  or  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Never  In  the  hldtory  of  our  nation  has 
there  been  a  greate^  need  for  national  unity 
and  support  of  our  |  constituted  leaders.  The 
withholding  of  traditional  bi-partl.san  Con- 


split  in  our  ranks  o: 
The  devlslve  antl< 
niks  and  draft  can 
blamed   on  Ignora: 
difficult,  however 
Increasing  tendenc; 
Congress  and  othei 
sume  they  someho 
Insight  and  wlsdoi 
render    better    Jud 
actions  than  the 


gressional  support  from  the  President  In  the 
1.  A  feeling  thJt  they  are  on  an  Important  conduct  of  foreign  ^llcy  can  only  serve  to 
Lsslon.  '  undercut  his  bargaining  strength  with  our 


mission 

2.  A  feeling  t^at  they  are  performing  it 
well. 

3.  A  feeling  thit  their  sacrifices  and  good 
work  are  apprecli  ited. 

It  Is  our  duty  a  s  members  of  the  American 
Team  here  at  hoi  ne  to  not  only  provide  the 
material  support  ialled  for  but  to  assure  that 
th(  three  factors  leaking  up  morale  are  strong 
in  their  minds. 

The  future  ofl  our  country  depends  on 
our  ability  as  a  \  eople  to  again  understand 
and  practice  the  |  teamwork  that  has  made 
America  great. 

BbTTCE  C.  CI.ABKK. 


It's  Time  T<  Dissent  Against  the 
i  Ktsenters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OllN  E.  TEAGUE 

DF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE]  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  6,  1987 

Mr.  TEAGUeI  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
VFW  Commander  In  Chief  Joseph  A. 
Scerra  has  again  spoken  out  in  connec- 
tion with  our  activities  in  Vietnam  and 
the  reaction  which  our  position  is  caus- 
ing among  some  people  here  at  home.  His 
remarks  are  tlm  Kly  and  impressive  and  I 
commend  them  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, as  follows; 

It's  Tnat  To     Dissent  Against  thx 

dxSSKNTBS 

(Remarks  of  Jos«|>b  A.  Scerra,  of  Oardner. 
Mass.,  commancSer  In  chief  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  at 
Redfleld.  S.  Dak.,  October  11.  1907.  at  a 
testimonial  for  the  new  Junior  vice  com- 
mander in  chief,  Ray  OaUagber,  of  Red- 
Held) 

It  is  high  time  ixat  of  the  amateur  diplo- 
mats, professional  poUtldans,  armchair  gen- 
erals and  would-fa  >  Presidents  in  our  natloa 


bargaining  strength  with  our 
enemies  and  diminish  his  stature  among  our 
friends.  I 

Ovir  military  leaders  report  that  otir  mili- 
tary position  In  Vlei.nam  has  Improved  con- 
siderably In  recent  inonths.  We  have  gained 
the  offensive  and  tpe  enemy  has  sustained 
crippling  losses  in  men  and  materials  that 
have  destroyed  his  iblllty  to  effectively  con- 
tinue his  course  of  jaggression.  However,  al- 
though the  North  Vietnamese  can  and  little 
comfort  in  the  trend  of  the  war  Itself,  they 
have  only  to  read  the  statements  of  some  of 
our  Senators  and  Representatives  to  find 
reason  to  believe  they  can  outlast  our  will 
even  if  they  canni>t  outgun  our  fighting 
men.  Almost  dally,  a  Member  of  Congress 
furnishes  the  enemy  with  fresh  signs  of  what 
he  can  easily  mlsli  terpret  as  a  weakening 
of  our  staying  power. 

It  is  difficult  fcM"  our  enemies  to  under- 
stand that  America' (  freedom  to  debate  and 
dissent  does  not  mdan  a  lack  of  resolve  to 
honor  our  commltn  lents.  We  Americans  re- 
spect the  right  of  tie  Individual  to  dissent. 
But  too  often  the  (nemy  quotes  the  words 
of  our  debaters  and  dissenters  In  their  news- 
papers and  on  thelf  broadcasts  as  a  means 
of  bolstering  the  sagging  morale  of  their  own 
fighting  men.  | 

It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  the  pres- 
sure that  our  guns  ind  bombs  bring  to  bear 
on  the  enemy  In  an  pffort  to  lead  him  to  the 
negotiating  table  iq  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's rep>eated  reqliests  tor  peace  talks  Is 
continually  negated  by  the  words  of  the 
dissenters  in  the  U.l  S.  Congress. 

Some  of  the  dissenters  say  we  should  halt 
our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Yet  they 
do  not  ask  that  tha^  enemy  provide  i.ny  as- 
surances that  he  will  respond  with  a  com- 
parable deescalatlonJ  In  military  activity,  or 
that  he  will  not  use  Ithe  occasion  to  build  up 
his  weaponry  and  nianpower  so  that  he  can 
launch  new  offenslv^  and  kill  more  of  our 
American  troops.        j 

Some  of  the  dissenters  want  to  restrict  our 
military  activities  to  the  defense  of  isolated 
enclaves.  Yet  they  4o  not  explain  how  this 
will  help  the  South  Vietnamese  achieve  free- 
dom for  the  people  outside  these  limited  areas 
or  bow  this  will  help  resolve  the  conflict. 

Some  of  the  dlsseqters  even  call  for  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  pur  troops.  Tet  they  do 
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njt  tsy  how  we  can  explain  this  abrog&tloii  of 
our  commitment  to  the  other  small  naUoos 
o(  the  free  world  who  look  to  us  as  a  bulwark 
^.inst  Communist  aggression. 

7^  dissenters  do  not  have  a  monopoly  on 
«  dMlie  for  peace. 

■^ftaX  the  dissenters  in  Congress  and  elae- 
vbtfc  seem  to  forget  is  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  tried  halting  the  bombing  of  North 
Vjetnam  a  number  of  times,  but  they  have  all 
gone  unheeded  by  Hanoi. 

The  Administration  has  repeatedly  offered 
to  hold  unconditional  negotiations  with  the 
north  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  but 
til  overtures  have  been  rejected. 

The  AdmlnlBtration  has  honored  cease  fire 
igreementa  during  certain  holiday  obeerv- 
tness,  but  the  enemy  has  used  them  to  in- 
mtrate  our  lines  and  reinforce  his  positions. 

The  Administration  has  conferred  with 
every  Interested  nation  and  used  every  avail- 
able channel,  including  the  United  Nations, 
in  its  efforts  to  fljid  some  method  for  bringing 
tbout  a  meaningful  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Peace,  unfortunately,  can  not  be  achieved 
merely  by  making  speeches  on  the  fioors  of 
Congress  or  by  holding  demonstrations  in 
the  streets  of  our  dtles.  And  peace  cannot  be 
liroaght  about  by  one  side  alone. 

The  enemy  mxist  be  made  to  realize  tbat 
he  cannot  achieve  his  goals  of  expansion  and 
dwnlnatlon  by  military  aggreeslon.  He  must 
understand  that  this  nation  is  committed  to 
ttte  defense  of  freedom  In  South  Vietnam  and 
that  this  nation  honors  its  commitments.  He 
must  not  be  permitted  the  luxury  of  drawing 
loooor,  no  matter  how  unjustified,  from  the 
misleading  statements  of  the  disasters  within 
our  midst. 

We  do  not  need  another  pause  in  the 
homblng  of  North  Vietnam  to  convince  Hanoi 
of  our  desire  for  peace.  We  tried  that,  and  it 
didn't  work. 

What  we  need  to  try  now  Is  a  pause  In 
irresponsible  dissent  to  demonstrate  our 
strength  of  purpose  and  unity  of  spirit. 

President  Kennedy  said  "The  coet  of  free- 
dom Is  always  high  but  Americans  have  al- 
wtyi  paid  It.  And  one  path  we  shall  never 
choose,  and  that  is  the  path  of  stirrender 
or  submission." 

The  path  to  a  Just  peace  is  the  one  where 
we  present  a  united  front  to  the  enemy,  so 
that  he  will  not  f  aU  to  recognize  the  f  utUlty 
of  his  aggressive  course  of  action. 

I,  therefore,  personally  call  upon  our  Sena- 
ton  and  Representatives  to  support  the  Ad- 
ministration in  fulfilling  its  pledge  to  sup- 
port our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  and  to 
work  for  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  In 
Vietnam. 

At  the  same  time,  I  urge  every  member  of 
the  VJP.W.  and  every  American  citizen  to  em- 
bark on  the  most  massive  letter  writing  cam- 
paign in  the  history  of  this  nation.  I  urge 
that  he  write  his  own  Senators  and  Congress- 
man to  adhere  to  our  traditional  Constitu- 
tional procedures  for  the  conduct  of  war  and 
foreign  affairs  and  to  support — not  hamper — 
our  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  and  the 
President  of  the  United  Stotes  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  awesome  tasks.  Tou  should  also 
•end  copies  of  your  letters  to  the  White 
House,  so  that  our  President  will  know  his 
countrymen  stand  behind  him  in  this  hou.T 
of  trial. 

I  have  never  asked  the  members  of  the 
VJ.W.  to  write  their  Congressmen  for  any 
q)eclfic  purpose  before,  but  I  do  so  now  be- 
cause I  feel  the  need  is  critical.  Let  yoiw 
Senators  and  Congreesman  know  how  the 
veterans  of  this  nation  feel  about  our  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam. 

if  he  supports  the  Administration's  stand 
in  Vietnam,  let  him  know  how  much  you  ap- 
preciate it.  But  if  he  has  been  among  the 
<ll««enter8,  let  him  know  that  now  is  the  time 
for  our  nation  to  stand  together  In  Its  de- 
lense  of  freedom  and  its  quest  for  peace. 


Fni  Afaiast  ^^eacc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afonday,  November  6.  1967 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Topeka, 
Kans.,  Dally  Capital  editorialized  in  Its 
November  1  edition  in  strong  support  of 
the  Republican  position  against  the  riots 
and  demonstrations  which  have  caused 
so  much  violence  and  destruction  In  our 
cities.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  bring  this  fine  editorial,  "Firm 
Against  Violence,"  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  to  commend  the  Topeka 
Daily  Capital  for  its  support. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Firm  Against  Violence 

The  Republican  leadership  of  Congress  has 
taken  a  firm  stand  against  tmruly  demon- 
strations which  have  plagued  this  nation  for 
too  long. 

Many  people,  believing  the  situation  has 
gotten  out  of  hand,  think  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration should  act.  So  far,  each  time 
this  country's  image  has  been  besmirched 
by  peaceniks,  draft  card  burners  and  others, 
the  administration  has  shrugged  it  off. 

Now.  the  Republicans  have  spoken  up. 

"We  are  well  aware,  as  all  Americans  must 
be,  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  peaceable  assembly  which  are 
so  great  a  part  of  our  treasured  heritage," 
the  Republican  statement  says.  "We  are 
equally  aware,  however,  that  there  is  no 
right  to  act  against  the  public  safety  by 
SLuyone,  anywhere,  any  time — for  any  rea- 
son." 

Pointing  out  that  this  nation  bad  Its  ori- 
gin in  dissent,  the  Republican  leadership 
says:  "We  have  always  believed  In  luUlmlted 
criticism — in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of 
peace.  Free  speech — without  violence — ^must 
always  be  permitted  and  approved.  But  law- 
breaking  and  violence  can  never  be  con- 
doned." 

It's  high  time  someone  In  authority  is 
making  Its  position  known,  as  the  Republi- 
cans now  are  doing. 

"These  wretched  few  (the  unlawful  dem- 
onstrators) can  no  longer  be  tolerated."  the 
statement  continues.  "They  must  be  held  In 
check  hereafter  and,  when  necessary,  be 
brought  to  Justice,  legally  but  firmly  by  the 
scruff  of  their  collective  necks.  The  safety 
and  the  peace  of  mind  of  aU  decent,  hard- 
working, law-abiding  millions  of  other 
-  Americans  must  be  preserved. 

"The  first  duty  of  those  in  authority — 
in  Washington  and  In  £very  community 
throughout  the  land — is  the  preservation  of 
public  order  and  the  firm  enforcement  of  the 
law.  The  rights  and  the  privileges  of  those 
countless  good  Americans  who  obey  the  law 
and  keep  the  peace  must  be  given  priority 
atx>ve  all  others,  at  all  times. 

"Tolerance  of  marchers  and  demonstrators 
is  all  very  well — up  to-the  point  at  which 
they  defy  the  law  and  endanger  the  public 
safety.  We  call  upon  those  in  authority 
everywhere  to  enforce  the  law.  with  our  full 
backing,  in  the  public  interest.  We  urge  them 
to  do  so  without  undue  concern  hereafter 
as  to  the  protests  and  whining  of  these  law- 
breakers, who  have  no  regard  whatever  for 
the  good  of  the  conununlty  and  who  in  our 
view  seek  only  publicity  and  selfish  personal 
privilege." 

It's  a  strong  statement — one  that  was  a 
long  time  \n  coming — but  one  which  the 
vast  niunber  of  good  citizens  applaud. 


Remarks  of  J.  Howard  Wood  at  Ac  Grad- 
aatioB  Exercises  of  tfae  80th  Setsioa  •( 
the  Federal  Borean  of  laTcttifatioB 
National  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OP   nXIMOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  6,  1967 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  are  greatly  concerned  with  the  in- 
creasing crime  rate  in  our  country  today. 
Although  Congress  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  help  combat  this  ever-in- 
creasing problem,  the  battle  over  crime 
is  being  and  must  continue  to  be  fought 
out  in  the  local  communities — by  local 
law  enforcement  ofBclals,  local  citizens, 
and  local  resources.  Newspapers  have 
long  been  allied  with  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  officials  in  the  apprehension 
and  prosecution  of  criminals.  Tills  has 
been  made  quite  clear  in  a  speech,  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  J.  Howard  Wood,  chairman 
of  the  board,  the  Tribune  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, HI.,  to  a  group  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  graduating  from  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  National 
Academy,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
*<}  insert  a  copy  of  this  speech  In  the 
.Record: 


Remakks  or  J.  Howaso  Wood  at  trx  Oradtt- 
ation  Exekcises  or  trx  SOth  Session  <^ 
THE  Federal  Bubeau  or  Ikvestication 
Nationai.  Acaoemt 

I  am  delighted  to  participate  in  this  im- 
portant ceremony  today.  I  congratulate  each 
of  you  and  the  pmllce  departments  you  rep- 
resent upon  the  successful  conclusion  of 
this  most  worthwhile  course  of  study.  The 
knowledge  you  have  acquired  in  your  twelve 
weeks  at  the  Academy  will,  I  know,  be  of* 
great  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  your  commu- 
nities throughout  your  -careers  as  police  of- 
ficers. I  believe  your  presence  here  and  the 
work  of  the  FBI  Nationai  Academy  are  in 
keeping  with  today's  enllghted  view  that  po- 
lice work  is  a  very  professional  pursuit  re- 
quiring a  high  degree  of  training  and  skUL 

I  also  think  it  most  fitting  that  this  pro- 
gram of  advanced  police  education  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  FBI.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  FBI's  distinguished  director, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  man.  has 
brought  international  recognition  to  the 
field  of  law  enforcement.  If  anyone  epito- 
mizes to  the  world  our  Nation's  thousands 
of  educated,  capable  and  career  law  men,  it 
is  Mr.  Hoover.  The  FBI,  under  Mr.  Hoover's 
leadership,  has  achieved  fame,  recognition 
and  admiration  unmatched  by  any  other 
government  agency  in  the  world.  Where  else 
would  leading  local  law  enforcement  officials 
assemble  to  acquire  advanced  skill  than  at 
this  Academy  staffed  and  operated  by  the 
FBI? 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  this  after- 
noon my  reaction  to  this  graduation  and 
what  It  means  to  me  as  a  newspaperman  and 
a  citizen.  A  government  can  neither  func- 
tion nor  survive  unless  it  can  establish  and 
maintain  law  and  order.  The  frightening 
riots  that  occurred  in  this  country  last  sum- 
mer graphically  portray  that,  without  law 
and  order  there  can  be  no  economic  prog- 
ress, no  social  progress  and,  Indeed,  nothing 
but  chaos.  Violence,  crime,  and  mob  rule 
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never   have   advanced    anybody's   cause   or 
coxintry. 

In  the  United  States,  law  enforcement 
must  always  Im  accotnpUahed  wltboot  en- 
dangering our  dMnocracy.  Altbougb  we  must  • 
always  have  an  effective,  well-eqtilpf>ed  and 
adequately  staffed  police  force  to  keep  the 
peace,  we  can  never  permit  that  force  to 
function  so  as  to  jeopardize  our  guaranteed 
liberties.  We  cannot  maintain  law  and  obtain 
order  at  the  ejtpenae  of  freedom.  Indeed,  we 
need  only  lo<*  to  the  East  to  see  the  results 
of  that  kind  of  solution.  It  Is  a  solution  every 
thinking  American  rejects. 

No  one  can  study  history  without  realizing 
that  totalitarian  governmente  most  often' 
arise  and  remain  In  power  with  the  aid  of 
a  national  police  force.  The  I^^BI  and  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  have  long  recognized  the  dangers  In- 
herent In  such  an  organization,  and  they  , 
have  resisted  all  suggestions  to  enlarge  the 
FBI's  Jurisdiction  and  covert  It  to  a  na- 
tional i)eace-k€eplng  organization.  Instead, 
the  FBI  haa  remained  truly  and  simply  the 
\>e»t  national  investigative  agency  civillza- 
tton  baa  ever  seen.  Tbxts.  the  pr^ary  and 
fundamental  responsibility  for  maintaining 
law  and  order  is  upon  the  local  police,  which 
a  majority  ot  you  represent  You  are  a  part 
at,  and  responsible  to;  the  community  in 
which  TOO  function.  Toa  form,  In  stun,  a 
gran  loott  syatem  ot  law  enforcement. 

I  think  that  our  method  of  law  cnlorce- 
ment  la  one  o<  the  great  bulwarks  against  a 
■o-calied  police  state.  No  person  can  control 
the  p<^ce  power  of  this  Nation,  for  It  Is  dif- 
fused Into  the  hands  of  each  local  com- 
munity. However,  this  biilwark  will  remain 
only  so  long  as  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  strong,  vital  and  re^wnslve  to  the 
needs  ot  tt>e  community.  Strong  local  law 
enforcement  requires  able,  well-trained  local 
law  officers.  Thus,  your  training  at  the  Acad- 
ony  not  only  assures  your  community  of 
having  more  effective  officers,  but  to  me  It 
means  B(dld  reassurance  that  local  law  en- 
forcement will  continue  to  be  the  primary 
peace-keeping  force.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
sponalblUty  Is  not  moved  to  Washington. 
Ther«  is  too  much  shifting  toward  Wash- 
ington, and  law  enforcement  certainly  should 
not  follow  this  pattern. 

I  beUeve  that  in  the  nevrspaper  you  have 
a  strong  ally  in  keeping  law  enforcement  ef- 
fective at  the  local  level.  Unlese  your  city 
or  town  la  a  striking  exception,  you  will  face 
upon  your  retvim  bc»ne  a  mounting  crime 
rate. 

Since  I960,  the  volume  of  crime  has  risen 
nearly  seven  times  as  fast  as  America's  ex- 
panding population.  The  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports Bulletin  for  1966  reported  that  a  rec- 
ord of  nearly  3V4  million  serious  crimes  were 
committed  In  the  United  States  last  year. 
And  a  new  record  appears  to  be  In  the  mak- 
ing, since  during  the  first  six  months  of  1967 
crime  roee  17  per  cent  over  the  same  period 
in  1966.  In  Washington,  the  Increase  was 
2Vi  times  the  national  rate,  although  this 
city  has  the  highest  per  capita  Income  of 
any  American  metropolis. 

Tou  are  dedicated  men,  or  you  wouldn't 
be  here.  The  career  you  have  chosen — that 
of  protecting  the  rest  of  us — is  the  highest 
possible  form  of  public  service.  No  one  asked 
you  to  do  this.  You  have  not  been  drafted. 
You  have  volunteered  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  battle  against  vicious  criminals, 
many  of  them  repeaters.  Is  a  hazardous  and 
often  unappreciated  undertaking.  Last  year, 
57  law  enforcement  ofBcers  were  killed  in 
line  of  duty.  From  1960  ttirougb  1966,  335 
law  men  were  killed.  Of  the  442  persons  In- 
volved In  the  slaying  of  these  officers,  67  per 
cent  bad  records  of  prior  convictions.  Of  this 
group  with  prior  convictions,  69  per  cent  had 
been  granted  leniency  In  the  form  of  parole 
or  probation  on  at  least  one  occasion  In  their 
criminal  careers.  In  fact,  three  of  every  ten 
of  these  law  breakers  were  on  parole  or  pro- 
bation when  they  killed  a  police  ofBcer. 

I  see  nothing  to  any  of  the  statistics  that 
cross  the  Tribune's  news  desks  that  glv,es 


^ 


any  cause  for  Uellef  that  a  downward  trend 
is  in  the  offing.  On  the  contrmry.  the  trend 
Is  toward  morai  and  more  crime.  Toa  must 
meet  tltls  cbal^Bnga  U  tlM  Matlon'B  ayatem 
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of  local  law  enforcement  la  to  maintain  the 
confidence  of  ttie  pec^le.  A  willing  partner 
in  your  fight  against  crime  in  the  com- 
munity Is  the  I^atlon's  i>reaa.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  you  already  can  bear  witness  to  the 
effective  workii^  relationship  between  the 
press  and  the  |>ollce  in  combating  crime. 

I  hope  that  frhen  you  return  to  your  re- 
spective cities  Tou  will  collaborate  with  re- 
porters and  editors  in  your  area  to  expose 
crime  and  corruption.  My  own  newspaper, 
the  Chicago  ^It^bune,  la  proud  of  Its  fine 
team  of  report^s  who,  working  with  law  en- 
forcement offlcilils,  have  been  responsible  for 
a  great  many  luccessf ui  investigations  and 
prosecutions.    ' 

In  Chicago,  i  city  once  regarded  by  many 
aa  the  blrthpl  ice  of  organized  crime,  un- 
precedented stUdes  are  being  made  by  fed- 
eral, state,  cornty.  and  local  authorities 
against  big-tic  le  criminals.  The  top  mob- 
sters are  on  th  >  run.  The  Chesterfield  coats, 
the  pointed  sh  >e8.  and  the  gaudy  automo- 
biles of  the  ci  Ime  syndicate  gangsters  are 
becoming  less  i  ind  less  a  symbol  of  encour- 
agement and  I  access  to  the  lower  e^elon 
hoodlums.  j 

In  the  last  fe  w  years,  with  the  cooperation 
of  local  law  me  i,  the  FBI,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  an  J  other  federal  agencies,  have 
helped  Imprlsen  more  blg-tlme  gangsters 
than  ever  befc^e  in  the  history  of  our  city. 
In  other  comiAunltles  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, the  press;  has  worked  closely  with  the 
authorities  to  bring  to  justice  those  who 
have  enriched  themselves  by  preying  upon 
the  law-abldiAg  majority.  Th*  American 
Newspaper  PulkUshers  Association  is  proud 
of  Its  membe^'  participation  in  the  fight 
against  crime 

One    of    my 
president  of 
ment  in  the 
fair    trial" 
as  you  may 


primary  responsibilities  as 
S  has  been  an  active  Involve- 
ent  so-called  "free  press- 
troversy.  That  controversy, 
ow,  has  arisen  because  cer- 
tain members  k>t  the  bar  and  bench  are  ad- 
vocating sever#  restrictions  on  reporting  to 
the  public  the  crime  news  of  the  community 
on  a  current  bisls — crime  as  it  happens.  The 
assertion  Is  mide  that  unless  much  of  the 
reporting  of  the  day's  crime  news  is  curtailed, 
the  defendant  will  be  denied  a  fair  trial 
before  a  Jury.  These  advocates  of  restraint 
wish  to  proliiblt  the  police  from  giving  the 
press  Information  that  Is  plainly  necessary 
for  the  public,  to  Judge  how  those  in  oflSce 
are  performing  their  public  function. 

My  fellow  pf bllsbers  and  I  are  concerned 
about  the  assertion  tliat  Jurors  cannot  de- 
cide a  case  fatt-ly  if  they  read  about  it  In  a 
newspaper.  W»  feel  that  this  reflects  a 
deep-rooted  la  ck  of  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  American  jurors  and  their  ability 
to  assess  the  evidence  in  open  court.  One  of 
the  Nation's  mi  >st  prominent  and  able  Federal 
Judges,  Chief  .  udge  William  J.  Campbell  of 
the  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  told  this 
very  Academy'  i  graduates  earlier  this  year 
that  he  rega  ds  proposed  restrictions  or 
guidelines  In  'eportlng  crime  news  as  dis- 
playing a  con  iplete  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  trial  Judges  to  conduct  and 
control  crimliial  trials.  I  think  that  the 
advocates  of  restraint,  besides  displaying 
lack  of  faith  I  n  Judges  and  Juries,  also  are 
equally  guilt;  ■  of  showing  a  complete  lack 
of  confidence  I  q  the  Judgment,  Integrity  and 
good  sense  of  the  police,  and,  of  course,  of 
the  press  itself 

I  do  not  lac  k  confidence  In  the  police  or 
newspapers,  n(  r  do  I  believe  that  either  in- 
tends to  or  will  Jeopardize  the  rights  of  a 
defendant.  I  tqlnk  police  and  press  can  freely 
exchange  infoiimatlon  and  inform  the  public, 
and  the  defendant  can  still  have  a  fair  day  in 
court.  I  see  na|  Justification  or  basis  for  gen- 
eral rules  resti  Ictlng  crime  reporting.  No  one 
has  yet  demoi  strated,  and  I  do  not  believe 


ai^one  ever  will,  that  prejudice  occurs  in 
day-by-day  f  actumi  reporting  of  crime  news. 
Furthermore,  we  have  seen  nothing  to  con- 
vlnoe  ua  that  reading  news  about  a  crime 
will  induce  Jurors  to  Ignore  the  evidence  or 
a  trial  Judge's  instructions.  That  being  the 
case,  we  feel  strongly  that  the  police  should 
be  allowed  to  id  their  appointed  Job,  the 
courts  and  juries  theirs,  and  the  press  to  re- 
port all  ttiat  occurs  concerning  the  public 
business. 

I  think  an  expedience  In  Chicago  last  year 
Indicates  the  harm  Inherent  in  artificial  and 
general  restraints  on  crime  news  reporting. 
When  Richard  Speck,  who  murdered  eight 
nvirses, '  was  sou^t,  Orlando  Wilson,  then 
Chicago's  police  commissioner,  announced 
publicly  that  the  killer  had  been  Identified. 
WUson  later  was  criticized  for  Jeopardizing 
Speck's  rights  by  that  announcement.  I  won- 
der if  those  critic^  were  aware  of  tlie  hysteri- 
cal conditions  in '  the  south  side  of  Chicago 
at  the  time  Speck  was  capt\ired.  Eight  bar- 
barous murders  had  been  committed  and  the 
city  was  in  such  a  state  that  many  peqpl* 
were  afraid  to  walk  the  streets.  Others  were 
speaking  ot  going  out  on  tlie  street  armed. 
All  sorts  of  unfofltunate  incidents,  accident* 
and  even  catastrdptiies  could  have  occurred 
bad  the  city  not  been  reassured  by  Wtlson'i 
announcement.  I  believe  that  Wilson's  an- 
nouncement was  proper  and  that  thereafter 
Speck  received  bis  day  in  oourt  and  a  fair 
trial. 

During  celebrated  crlmee,  whether  It  be  s 
murder  of  eight  nurses  or  the  sissasslnatlon 
of  a  President,  and  where  fear  to  the  point 
of  panic  grips  the  community  or  Nation,  law 
enforcement  ofllctals  must  be  allowed  use  of 
their  common  sense,  and  be  permitted  to 
make  appropriate  announcements  under  the 
circumstances.  Police  officers  should  never  be 
compelled  to  follow  an  artificial  set  ot  rulei 
that  probably  wpuld  cause  more  evil  taA 
mischief  than  th0y  could  ever  cure. 

I  know  that  you  are  all  aware  of  the  cur- 
rent trend  of  cdunlnal  law  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  many  outspoken  propon- 
ents and  opponemts  of  such  new  crlnilnsl 
doctrines  as  exemplified  in  the  Escobedo  and 
Miranda  cases — decisions  which  have  drama- 
tically enlarged  an  accused's  rights. 

Ultimately,  the  wisdom  of  the  Escobedo 
and  Miranda  decisions  must  l>e  tested  against 
experience  in  thd  light  of  what  best  insuTM 
the  rights  of  all.l  I  think  that  the  only  w»t 
for  the  public  to!  be  sufficiently  informed  so 
that  it  may  Judge  the  wisdom  of  the  current 
trend  In  the  Uwlls  by  giving  full  and  com- 
plete reports  of  f;he  activities  of  the  police 
and  the  courts  ♦hen  the  public  interest  Is 
at  its  highest.      { 

Only  then  wiujthe  public  be  able  to  Judge 
whether  police  ofJcers  have  been  unduly  re- 
stricted, or  whettier  the  defendant's  rlghti 
are  being  safeguarded  or  overprotected,  and 
where  the  community's  best  interests  lie. 
Therefore,  at  this  time  of  flux  and  reap- 
praisal of  our  ciminal  law.  we  should  en- 
courage free  an|  open  reporting  of  crlm* 
news,  and  not  Inipoee  censorship  upon  such 
reports.  I  would]  not  want  either  the  locsl 
police  department  or  the  local  newspaper  to 
fme  central  body  which  sett 
mduct  or  a  straltjacket  ot 
lecessarily  artificial  and  in- 
lat  day  will  never  come.  B 
step  toward  a  central  po- 
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be  shackled  by 
down  rules  of  o 
behavior  that  Is 
fiexlble.  I  hope 
would  surely  be 
lice  control 

I  pledge  to  yoi 


as  graduates  of  this  fine 
Academy!  that"  the  American  newspaper  in- 
dustry is  deeply  <;ommitted  to  strengthening 
local  law  enforcdment.  and  will  continue  to 
advocate  that  reEtoonsibility  for  law  and  ordw 
be  retained  at  tie  local  level.  We  will  resirt 
all  attempts  to  itrlp  you  of  your  respoMl- 
blUtles  in  maintaining  law  and  ordtr. 
whether  it  be  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment Itself,  or  in  your  reporting  to  the  public 
tlirough  the  preis.  We  also  shall  vlgorouily 
fight  to  maintaU  i  the  right  to  print  and  t» 
jknow  the  crime  news  of  tht 
how  you  and  your  depart- 


public's  right  to 
day.  and  exactly 


Btents  are  fimctionlng,  I  do  not  see  how 
democracy  as  we  know  It  can  work  any  other 

way. 

I  thank  J.  Kdgar  Hoover  and  his  magnif- 
tcent  staff  for  the  opportunity  to  be  with 
you  and  spesik  to  you  today. 


Cable  Saatcliiiif  Backfires 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OF  coLoaaoo 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  November  6,  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  was  considerable  levity  in  the 
press  over  the  purloined  cable  which 
Governor  Reagan  gleefully  distributed  to 
the  Republican  Governors  at  their  recent 
meeting  aboard  the  Independence. 

It  was  treated  in  some  quarters  as  a 
mischievous  prank  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  and  a  joke  on  the  Presi- 
dent. At  a  time  when  privacy  of  com- 
munication is  a  major  issue  before  the 
courts  and  the  Congress,  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  treated  flippantly.  It  seems 
to  me  Mr.  Robert  G.  Spivack  In  his 
"^atch  on  the  Potomac"  column  has  put 
this  matter  in  the  perspective  it  deserves. 

I  insert  his  remarks  in  the  Record: 

What  Caick  Oot  or  th«  OovxaMoas' 

CONrXaKNCK 

(By  Robert  O.  Spivack) 

WAsmNO'roN. — ^It  is  axiomatic  in  politics 
ttet  there  Is  no  percentage  in  being  "cute". 
A  politician  must  exude  "sincerity"  or 
"ihrewdness"  or  even  "cunning"  but  if  he 
items  overly-clever,  or  cute,  he's  bound  to 
let  Into  trouble. 

Booald  Reagan  of  California  is  learning 
that  lesson  the  hard  way.  What  looked  like 

•  very  cute  gesture  In  The  Case  of  the 
Purloined  Letter,  unexpecedly  has  backfired 
tad  Eeagan  is  finding  bis  "sincerity"  image 
a  bit  tarnished. 

For  those  who  missed  the  scenario  there 
*is  a  cable  to  former  Gov.  Price  Daniel  of 
Thbs  from  the  White  House  with  sugges- 
tloos  for  lining  up  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Vietnam  poUcy.  One  of  Gov.  Reagan's 
•sslstants,  who  was  spending  a  great  deal  of 
time  around  the  telegraph  office,  later  ac- 
knowledged that  he  gave  the  cable  to  the 
Qoremor. 

He  would  not  say  how  he  got  It,  but  since 
It  was  clearly  addressed  to  Price  Daniel  the 
tmpUcaUons  are  rather  plain.  Aside  from  the 
tact  that  there  are  criminal  penalties  for 
tateceptlng  or  opening  other  people's  mall, 
as  decision  to  open  and  circulate  a  cable 
nwa  The  Wlilte  House  U  risky  on  a  security 
oonnt.  too. 

Beagan's  office  then  compounded  the  act 
^?»kl°K  copies  of  the  cable,  circulated  it 
"the  other  Republican  governors  and  gave 
wptos  to  the  press.  What  resulted  was  not 
™ply  the  torpedoing  of  a  resolution  back- 
ing the  President. 

'Hie  other  RepubUcans.  Including  Mlchi- 
iw«  Governor  Romney,  got  themselves  into 

•  position  where  they  would  not  even  support 
»  compromise  resolution  pledging  support 
"«J>acklng  for  Americans  boys   overseas 

OOT.  Nelson  Rockefeller  left  the  cruise 
«y.  apparenOy  in  disgust  at  such  Juvenile 
?*«vlOT.  It's  doubtful  if  Richard  Nixon  bad 
«*n  aboard  the  Republicans  would  have 
«  themselves  get  maneuvered  into  such  a 
•pot 

''"t  as  the  Republicans  were  leaving  their 
•••nk  surroundings  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 


another  group  was  converging  on  Washing- 
ton, also  determined  not  to  say  a  good  word 
for  the  American  OIs  in  Vietnam. 

Unlike  the  Republican  governors,  the  lat^ 
ter  group  was  part  of  the  Left  and  Far  Left. 
Some  were  genuinely  for  peace.  Others  were 
for  a  Commvinist  victory  over  our  men.  The 
two  groups  had  Uttle  in  common  except  an 
unwillingness  to  do  anything  wlilch  might 
provide  encouragement  to  America's  fight- 
ing men. 

A  different  tiling,  though,  was  happening 
in  other  cities.  A  group  which  called  Itself 
the  Committee  for  Responsible  Patriotism, 
wtiicb  enjoyed  backing  from  Nixon  and 
former  Sen.  Barry  Gold  water,  said  that  re- 
gardless of  differences  over  Vietnam  policy 
they  would  do  nothing  to  contribute  to  the 
loneliness  of  America's  fighting  men.  or  make 
them  feel  forgotten. 

Aside  from  these  negative  results  nothing 
much  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  Governor's 
conference,  aside  from  the  opportunity  it 
gave  the  Chief  Executives  to  enjoy  a  cruise 
aboard  the  S.S.  Independence  into  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Caribbean. 

Aside  from  playing  a  Hollywood-type  role 
in  the  case  of  the  cable.  Reagan  did  man- 
age to  align  himself  with  the  most  right- 
wing  of  the  Republican  governors  and  ten 
from  Dixie  In  refusing  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernor's conference's  major  working  paper. 
This  outlined  a  program  for  action  by  the 
states  on  meeting  urban  problems,  how  to 
avoid  riots  and  eradicate  their  causes. 

First  Reagan  abstained  from  voting.  Then 
he  switched  and  voted  "no." 

That  was  about  the  extent  of  Reagan's 
contributions  to  the  meeting.  It  was  jiut  a 
little  bit  less  than  nothing. 

Perliaps  there  was  one  positive  result. 
After  Nelson  Rockefeller  saw  in  action  the 
man  mentioned  as  a  possible  running-mate 
he  was  more  determined  than  ever  not  to 
seek  the  G.OJ>.  nomination. 


Facing  the  Big  One  in  1968 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  ixxiKois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  November  3.  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
aiialysis  of  a  major  political  party  in  the 
United  States  is  a  very  difficult  imder- 
taking.  Nevertheless,  this  task  has  been 
accomplished  with  skill  and  Imagination 
by  two  political  professionals.  Stephen 
Hess,  a  former  assistant  to  President 
Eisenhower  who  is  now  an  instructor  of 
political  science,  and  David  S.  Broder,  a 
syndicated  columnist  and  political  corre- 
spondent for  the  Washington  Post. 

I  wish  to  call  the  Hess-Broder  product, 
"The  Republican  Establishment."  to  the 
attention  to  my  colleagiies.  A  review  of 
the  book  by  David  Murry,  which  ap- 
peared m  the  Chicago  Sun-Times'  "Book 
Week."  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  (Hi.)  Sun-Times.  Nov.  5. 

1967] 

Facing  the  Big  Onk  m  1968 

(By  David  Murray) 

Late,  late  on  election  night.  1968.  Ray  C. 
Bliss,  the  Republican  national  chairman,  sat 
in  his  Washington  office  watching  the  tele- 
vision screen  record  the  impressive  series  of 
OOP  victories  across  the  Ismd. 

"I'd  say  we're  on  our  way,  Thrus,"  he  re- 
marked to  Sen.  Thruston  B.  Morton,  the 
congressional  campaign  chieftain. 

"You  danm  betcha  we  are,"  Morton  repUed. 


"It's  a  new  ball  game  and  It's  a  long  time 
coming." 

Now.  a  year  later,  there  are  few  signs  that 
the  Republican  momentum  has  measurably 
^  slackened,  and  the  party  and  its  leaders  are 
facing  the  Big  One  in  1968.  if  not  with  cocki- 
ness, at  least  with  waxing  confidence. 

Into  this  precampalgn  climate.  Stephen 
Hess,  a  student  and  practitioner  of  GOP 
politics,  and  David  8.  Broder.  a  political  cor- 
respondent and  syndicated  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Post,  have  brought  The  Republi- 
can Establishment.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
season  when  one  can  expect  a  torrent  of 
political  guidebooks,  they  have  produced  a 
high  standard  for  others  to  follow.  Their 
book,  the  result  of  three  years  of  work,  is  a 
superb  inventory  of  the  GOP  assets  and  lia- 
bilities In  the  year  ahead. 

As  someone  has  said,  the  Democrats  are  a 
party  of  organizations,  the  GOP  a  party  of 
personalities.  Broder  and  Hess  provide  ex- 
haustive portraits  and  assessments  of  the 
major  contenders  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation— Gov.  George  W.  Romney  of  Michigan, 
former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Sen. 
Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois  and  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  of  California.  But  they  also  examine 
organization,  finance,  staff  rrom  Bliss  on 
down,  and  find  tliat  tbe  GOP.  while  It  has 
made  strides,  is  now  basically  made  up  of 
"clusters  of  Independent  organizing  talents." 
Not.  Broder  and  Hess  say.  that  these  clusters 
are  Incapable  of  mounting  a  successful  cam- 
paign next  year.  The  authors  take  the  GOP 
leaders  to  the  top  of  the  temple  to  show 
them  the  world — or  at  least  the  politically 
arable  VS.  land. 

The  nation  as  a  whole  la  younger  than  ever 
(27  average  age  by  1968  vs.  S3  In  1964), 
Iietter-educated  (half  the  young  men  reach- 
ing their  majority  have  gone  beyond  high 
school),  and  urban  (three-fourths  o*  tbe 
population  in  metropolitan  areas) .  The  GOP 
must  no  longer  rely  on  taie  old-fashioned, 
rural-and-small-town  policies  and  philoso- 
phies, Heee  and  Broder  write.  And  there  Is 
reason  to  beUeve  that  the  Republicans  are 
seizing  chances  to  capitalize  on  the  massive 
population  shifts. 

"But  the  question  of  which  party  will  mo- 
bilize the  new  generation  of  voters  is  as  yet 
unsettled,"  the  authors  say.  "The  Democrats 
are  hardly  dunderheads  and  not  all  of  them 
are  80  years  oM."  Given  the  proved  Demo- 
craUc  penchant  in  the  past  to  ride.  In  Dean 
Acheson's  words,  with  "the  drama  of  human 
progress."  the  RepubUcans  have  their  work 
cut  out  for  them. 

At  the  tap  of  one  list  they  have  candidate* 
such  as  Persy  and  Reagan  who  are  attractive 
to  the  yoimger  group  of  voters,  although  for 
different  reasons.  Farther  down,  there  la  a 
handsome  group  of  senators,  governors  and 
congressmen — young,  articulate  and  respon- 
sive to  the  new  professional  and  managerial 
class  that  now  controls  the  econcony. 

Broder  and  Hess  do  not.  however,  seem  to 
take  Into  large  account  the  one  great  fac- 
tor that  could  re-elect  Lyndon  Johnson  next 
year.  That  is  the  kamikaze  complex  to  which 
the  GOP  has  clung  through  the  years.  THere 
Is  no  reason  the  authors  should  have  exam- 
ined this  in  any  great  detaU.  because  it  be- 
comes apparent  only  after  tbe  fact.  Like  a 
bad  shot  in  golf,  you  know  exactly  what  you 
have  done  wrong  as  soon  as  you  have  done  it. 
But  it  is  very  nearly  a  physical  law — or  has 
been  In  the  past — that  If  the  Republicans 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  muff  a  chance, 
they  will  almost  invariably  do  it. 

The  authors  do  point  out  a  ntmibM'  of  ways 
In  which  this  pitfall  can  be  avoided,  and 
even  provide  some  encouraging  signs  that 
the  party  leadership  is  aware  of  it.  But  we 
shall  see. 

Broder  and  Hess,  thank  God.  present  no 
hMx>es  or  villlans  in  their  assessment.  They 
do  not,  again  tbe  same  grace,  view  politics  as 
a  holy  calling.  They  write  with  high  good 
humor  about  people  and  Incidents.  For  exam- 
ple, Nixon,  the  indefatigable  campaigner  for 
others  in   1966,   is  described  as  making  a 
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speech  In  Oakland,  Calif.,  "tor  50  minutes. 
Imbuing  a  soon-to-be-forgotten  Republican 
congressional  candidate  with  virtues  his  own 
wife  never  suspected  he  possessed."  At  an- 
other point,  they  chacterlze  the  trogloydytes 
in  the  OOP  as  viewing  the  progrssives  of  the 
Blpon  Society  as  "button-down  Mario 
Savlos." 

More  enlightening  even  than  the  profiles 
of  the  front-runners  is  a  solid,  carefully  re- 
searched look  at  the  leaders  In  the  different 
regions  of  the  country,  along  with  the  gains 
and  losses  of  the  past  and  the  chances  for 
the  future.  For  a  political  writer,  this  section 
ifi  an  advanced  refreeber-survey  course:  for 
the  novice.  It  is  required  reading  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  national  politics. 
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Dickinson  Reports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  6,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  R^resentattve  Willum  Dick- 
msair  has  sent  a  lueful  newsletter  to  the 
people  of  the  congressional  district  he 
represents.  It  follows  here  in  the  general 
Interest: 

Bnx  OicKiifsoN  Reports  to  the  People* 

Dbab  I^>lx8:  Octo^  saw  some  political 
blood-l«ttlng  on  the  Floor  of  the  House.  On 
the  latb.  Republicans  and  conservative  Dem- 
ocrata  dealt  the  President  a  blow  for  the 
taxpayer.  By  a  healthy  margin,  we  ordered 
President  Johnaon  to  hold  federal  spending 
to  $131.5  billion — S6  UUion  leas  than  the 
President  had  requested  in  bis  budget  to 
Ocmgreas. 

However,  ttie  President  doesn't  like  it  when 
the  arm  belnc  twlst«d  U  his.  As  a  result  of 
this  "I£J  b*t*laah,"  a  big  question  mark 
bangs  over  several  and  District  projects: 
1626,000  authorised  for  construction  of  an 
archives  buUdlng  at  Maxwell  AFB  (Mont- 
gomery), and  1300,000  for  imf>rovement  of 
Perdldo  Pass.  Since  all  appropriation  bill 
items  are  tem^wrarlly  "froeen,"  these  two 
important  2nd  District  projects  are  awaiting 
Conference  Committee  action. 

FOSTAL  KATX  mCKXASE FEDEKAI.  PAT  HIKE 

I  think  almost  all  fair-minded  people  In  * 
the  2nd  District  who  know  anything  about 
the  facts,  will  agree  that  many  of  our  postal 
employeefe  are  underpaid. 

The  man  who  delivers  the  mall  and  the 
man  who  sorts  letters  tire  subjected  to  rigid 
Job  classification  &  limited  promotion  oppor- 
tunity which  have  caused  inefficiency  & 
costly  and  Increasing  turnover  of  personnel. 
These  people  are  entitled  to  a  change  of 
classification  In  many  instances  &  a  reason- 
able Increase  in  pay. 

A  bUl  was  Introduced  at  the  first  of  this 
session  (HB7)  which  was  such  a  bill,  &  would 
have  cost  a  little  more  than  $626  million.  I 
was  prepared  to  vote  for  and  support  thlK 
bill.  However,  this  is  not  yie  bill  that  reached 
the  Floor  for  a  vote. 

The  bill  presented  to  vis  gave  postal  work- 
ers a  6  percent  Increase  tt  almost  AUj  fed- 
eral employees  a  raise  of  4.6  percent — more 
even  than  the  fancy  spending  LBJ  Admini- 
stration had  nfcommended.  This  would  cost  3 
billion  dollars  a  year  when  fully  effective.  In 
addition,  the  military  pay  raise  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee  at  the 
same  time,  and  It  had  been  announced  that 
the  military  pay  hike  would  be  on  a  par  with 
the  civilian  pay  raise.  This  would  add  an  ad- 
ditional 92.7  blUton  dollars  to   the  annual 
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OnrCE    NUMBEK 

My  staff  and  Ijjuet  went  through  the  ordeal 
of  moving  from  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Gan- 
non Building  to  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Long- 
worth  Bulldinft  My  new  address  is:  1504 
Longworth  Hou»e  Office  Bidgzr  Washington, 
D.C.  20515.  Thejphone  number,  thank  good- 
ness. Is  the  sama 

The  relgnlna  Miss  Universe  Is  Sylvia 
Hitchcock,  a  sfudent  at  the  University  of 
Alabama.  I  had  the  pleasiire  of  meeting  her 
during  a  WaehUigton  stop  over  on  her  year- 
long toiu*.  Although  she  represented  Alabama 
In  the  lntemati<>nal  beauty  contest,  we  must 
share  our  pride  [with  Florida.  She  hails  from 
Miami  where  h*  father  Is  a  member  of  that 
city's  finest — thje  Police  Department.  She  la 
as  gracious  as  ^e  Is  attractive,  and  I  know 
she  will  represetit  Alabama  well  during  her 
exciting  tenure  las  Miss  Universe. 

When  a  cltizin  got  a  letter  from  a  poli- 
tician addressed  to  "Occupant,"  and  »»tl"g 
for  campaign  funds,  he  sent  back  a  nice 
check — signed  "Occupant." 

In  my  last  leiter  I  mentioned  I  was  going 
to  take  a  flrst-nand,  on-the-spot  look  at  the 
F-lllA  flghter-J-better  known  as  the  TFX. 
Above  you  see  ^e  doing  Just  that  at  Nellls 
AFB,  Nevada.  Cflonel  Dethman,  who  is  show- 
ing me  the  plahe,  is  organizing  a  squadron 
to  take  it  to  V&etnam  sometime  soon,  (ac- 
cording to  the;  press).  About  the  time  it 
looked  like  th4y  were  getting  the  "bugs" 
worked  out  of  [the  Air  Force  version,  one 
konked-out  in  Bight  and  crashed  on  Octo- 
ber 19tb.  Now,  {they're  not  so  s\ire.  (llila  la 
the  third  one  ip  crash  In  all).  On  October 
20th  the  /Irst  production  model  F-lllA  was 
deUvered  to  that  Air  Force,  but  the  Navy  will 
be  at  least  twp  years  late  receiving  their 
order  of  P-111b|s — If  they  accept  them  at  all. 

Incidentally,  0ne  of  the  pilots  who  balled 
out  of  the  crashed  F-lllA  was  Max  Oordon. 
a  graduate  fron|  Auburn  in  Aeronautical  Ad- 
ministration. 


Baltimore  Sergeant  Decorated  for  SerTice 
in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  cIaRENCE  D.  long 

or  MABTIJUfB 
IN  THE  HOUl  IE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondat.  November  $,  1M7 

Mr.  LONO  bf  Maryland.  Mr.  BpeaJux. 
Sgt.  Olenn  C   Hoppert,  aon  of  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Charles  Hoi  'Pert,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
was  recently  a\carded  the  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  for  meritorious  service 
In  Vietnam.  Secgeant  Hoppert,  who  is 
now  serving  witU  the  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion at  Port  Brae g,  N.C.,  previously  won 
the  Bronze  Star  nr  heroism  while  he  was 
with  the  101st  Airborne  in  Vietnam.  I 
wish  to  commenq  this  young  man  for  his 
courage  and  to  aongratulate  his  parents 
on  the  fine  job  tpeir  son  is  doing  for  his 
country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILIilAM  A.  STEIGER 

wiscoNsnr 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  ifovember  6,  1967 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  now  have  a  Chairman  of  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States.  We  waited  for  3  years 
for  this  appoint>nent  by  the  President, 
so  the  time  is  here  to  make  special  and 
favorable  note  6t  the  nomination  and 
confirmation  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference Chairman. 

Prof.  Jerre  Si  Williams  comes  from 
Texas  and  appoirs  to  come  with  many 
qualifications  for  the  Job  of  Conference 
Chairman. 

His  job  is  an  j  enormous  undertaking. 
When  he  goes  tq  work  each  morning  his 
is  the  responsibility  to  seek  improve- 
ments in  £dl  of  our  public  service.  He 
must  find  ways  to  coimteract  delay  and 
duplication  and  excess  costs  in  our  Gov- 
ernment and  in  the  regulatory  agencies 
particularly.  HeJ  is  to  see  that  Federal 
programs  are  atdministered  adequately 
and  fairly.  He  is  to  insure  the  protec- 
tion of  the  right  s  of  private  persons  and 
the  promotion  o  t  the  public  interest.  He 
is,  as  Prof.  Valter  Gellhom  sug- 
gested, the  oCQclal  who  might  very  pos- 
sibly become  a '  sort  of  American  om- 
budsman. 

I  wish  him  wjell  in  these  tasks.  As  a 
part  of  my  reiqarks  I  am  including  a 
November  5  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  about  the  work  ahead  for  the 
Administrative  Conference: 

ACENCT-IlpBOVEMENT  DCVICK 

Few  acts  of  Coagreas  have  been  as  grossly 
neglected  as  the  law  to  set  up  the  U.S.  Ad- 
ministrative Coaferenoe  to  improve  the 
operations  of  the  Government's  quasl-Judl- 
dal  agencies.  This  act,  devised  by  an  eminent 
group  of  experts  and  paased  unanimously  by 
Congress  In  1964.  Is  designed  to  do  for  tbt 
administrative  agencies  what  the  Judidsl 
Conference  of  the  United  States  has  done  for 
the  Judicial  syste^.  Yet  three  yeare  passed 
with  nothing  beictt  done  Isecause  the  top  po- 
sition in  the  newisystem  was  left  vacant. 

Now  at  last  J^e  S.  Williams,  law  pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Texas,  has  been 
nominated  and  oonfirmed  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Conference  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  ven- 
ture wUl  ge*  into  motion.  The  Conrerence 
1«  to  be  a  clearing  house  for  complaints  of  sU 
kinds  Involving  the  admlnlstiHtive  proceM. 
It  will  be  Mr.  Williams'  ta&k  to  screen  tbeM 
complaints,  dismissing  the  frivolous  ones  and 
sending  the  othfn  to  a  12-man  council. 
which  la  InddenttLlly,  yet  to  be  named.  'The 
reeuU  would   >e  an  expert  study  of  mert- 
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torioufi  complaints,  debate  oi  the  findings  in 
the  Conference  (made  up  largely  of  agency 
representatlTes)  and  finally  reoosunenda- 
ttons  to  change  faulty  procedure*  and  prac- 
tices. 

The  courts  have  found  their  self -Improve- 
ment mechanism  to  be  highly  useful.  In  the 
far-flung  administrative  agencies  there  is 
itlll  greater  need  to  focus  attention  upon 
arbitrary  conduct,  inefficiencies  and  citizen 
grievances.  Now  that  the  first  step  has  been 
taken  toward  setting  up  this  hopeful  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  the  President  and 
Congress  ought  to  make  a  special  point  of 
giving  it  the  tools  it  will  need  so  as  to  over- 
come the  consequences  of  its  slow  start. 


Patriotism  Is  Not  Old  Fashioned 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or  ruiwsDiL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  6.  1967 
Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
people  feel  It  Is  not  fashionable  to  be 
patriotic.  Recent  waves  of  protests, 
draft  card  burning,  and  hippie  upris- 
ings overshadow  reports  of  those  who 
still  are  patriotic  and  are  not  ashamed 
to  demonstrate  for.  Instead  of  against, 
the  United  States.  A  paper  In  my  dis- 
trict recently  Included  an  editorial  on 
patriotism  In  which  it  applauded  efforts 
of  those  who  ralUed  In  support  of  our 
country.  The  Tltusvllle  Star-Advocate,  In 
an  editorial  entitled.  "Patriotism  Is  Not 
Old-Fashioned,"  commends  a  patriotic 
rally  organized  by  a  19-year-old  high 
school  student.  It  gives  needed  publicity 
to  a  popular  and  constructive  element  of 
our  society.  I  Insert  it  In  the  Record 
as  evidence  that  responsible  citizens  are 
not  afraid  to  be  patriotic. 
IFrom  the  TitusviUe  (Fla.)  Star- Advocate 
Oct.  31,  1967) 
Patriotism  Is  Nor  Old-Fashiokeo 

Proof  that  patriotism  Is  not,  and  never 
will  be,  considered  as  "old-fashioned"  by  the 
majority  was  clearly  demonstrated  again 
Sunday. 

A  patriotic  rally,  organized  by  a  19-year- 
old  high  school  student,  drew  an  estimated 
85,000  persons  in  Wakefield,  Mass.,  on  Sun- 
day for  a  TS-mlnute  program  of  prayers  and 
speeches. 

The  rally,  held  as  a  gesture  of  support  for 
American  servicemen  In  Vietnam,  was  con- 
e^red  by  the  youthful  organizer  after  he 
OMame  infuriated  over  an  anti- Vietnam  pro- 
test held  In  downtown  Boston  on  Oct.  16 
When  some  200  youths  either  burned  what 
they  claimed  were  their  draft  cards  or  ttimed 
the  documents  over  to  clergymen. 

Massachusetts  Governor  John  A.  Volpe, 
.one  of  the  speakers  at  the  rally,  told  the 
crowd:  "PatrioUsm  U  said  by  some  people 
to  be  old-fashioned  now.  But  it  never  should 
be  out  of  fashion.  It  can  stand  revival.  Let's 
make  it  fashionable  together." 

Gov.  Volpe,  and  hopefully  others,  can  say 
that  again,  and  again,  and  If  they'll  put  It 
m  the  form  of  a  motion  they  will  find  those 
Who  will  "second  It"  number  In  the  hun- 
onOa  of  thoiisands. 

Rallies,  such  as  this  one  held  Sunday,  are 
welcome  gestures  of  support  for  Americans 
•wvlng  in  Vietnam,  without  Uklng  sides  on 
whether  or  not  we  should  be  there. 

Begardleas  of  how  one  feels  about  our  In- 
wement  In  Vietnam.  Americans  are  fight- 
m«  and  dying  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 


they  have  every  right  to  eopeot  our  vboto- 
hearted  stipport  btiilnd  each  mw^  mnej 
deadly  mission.  Surely  tb*t  la  tike  laaat  wm, 
enjoying  the  oomforts  of  hotne.  c«n  do  In 
support  of  those  flghttng  "treedom's-  iMtUea 
In  the  Jungles  and  rice  paddlea  of  Vietnam. 


Jurisdiction  Over  Ocean  Resources 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  acN'msoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  6,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Movements 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  who  should 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  ocean's  re- 
sources. These  hearings  were  stimulated 
by  the  proposal  of  Malta  that  the  United 
Nations  should  have  a  significant  role  In 
making  the  decision. 

An  article  in  last  Friday's  Christian 
Science  Monitor  discusses  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  Maltese  proposal. 
Because  a  number  of  Members  have  in- 
troduced resolutions  on  this  subject,  I  In- 
clude the  article  In  the  Record: 
Vast  Wealth? — ^U.N.  Ueced  To  Study  Oceans 
(By  Earl  W.  PoeU) 

Unfted  Nations.  N.Y. — The  so-called  Cap- 
tain Nemo"  issue — complete  with  undersea 
mineral  reserves  sufficient  to  supply  the  earth 
for  up  to  400.000  years,  undersea  nuclear- 
deterrent  races  and  sonic  jamming,  and 
8trontlimi-90-threatened  fish — ^has  s\irfaced 
here  with  a  splash. 

The  splash  came  partly  from  a  speech.  It 
was  a  widely  researched  63 -page  Moby  Dick 
of  a  speech  with  which  tiny  Malta  sought  to 
persuade  UN  members  they  ought  to  get 
busy  thinking  about  controlling  earth's  vast 
sea  bed  for  peactful  purposes. 

Malta's  ambassador  Ariv  Pardo  bored  some 
delegates  and  fascinated  others  with  this 
book-length  address.  His  research  was  vivid. 
His  conclusions  were  broad  and  stirred  some 
big-power  doubts.  But  his  suggestions  for 
action  start  modestly  with  a  request  for  ap- 
pointment of  a  ITN  study  committee. 

HESOLUnON  OXrrLINKD 

That  committee,  he  urged,  should  consider 
producing  a  resolution  which  would  declare: 

That  national  claims  to  sovereignty  over 
the  ocean  floor  "should  be  frozen  until  a 
clear  defimtion  of  the  continental  shelf  Is 
formulated." 

That  the  ocean  floor,  as  a  common  heritage 
of  mankind,  should  be  exploited  only  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

That  any  financial  benefits  from  seabed 
production  should  be  used  with  "preferential 
treatment"  given  to  the  needs  of  poor  coun- 
tries. 

That  a  "widely  representative"  committee 
should  draft  a  landmark  treaty  which  would 
safeguard  the  International  character  of  the 
seabed  through  an  International  agency. 

CONTaOVKBHTAL   NATTTRX   f?T.g»B 

Such  an  agency  will  obviously  be  the  basic 
sticking  point  when  debate  on  the  issue  be- 
comes serious  here.  As  outlined  by  Ambas- 
sador Pardo.  the  agency  would  rule  a  huge, 
sharply  bordered  area  beyond  continental 
shelves. 

It  would  see  to  banning  military  moves  In 
this  area.  It  woiUd  supervise  ezploratloii 
rights  and  grant  leases  for  mineral  and  sea- 
farming  exploitation.  It  would  act  ••  "a 
trustee  for  aU  countrlea." 

Already  much  muttering  has  been  lieaM 


tram  nations  interested  In  tindersea  re- 
•ooroea,  from  nUlltary  headquarters,  and 
tram  Industrial  spokesmen. 

$s  bujoon  raorxTt 
To  counter  this  growing  opposition  to  his 
ztewbom  plan,  Mr.  Pardo  seeks  to  raUy  the 
support  ot  the  poorer  nations,  which  make 
up  a  majority  of  mankind  and  of  UN  mem- 
bership. He  asserts  that  "hasty  calctilations" 
Indicate  that  if  a  sea-floor  agency  were  to  be 
created  In  1970,  by  1975  lu  groaa  annual  rev- 
enue from  concession*  and  leases  would  be. 
•'conservatively,"  S6  billion. 

Deductmg  administrative  and  research  ex- 
penses, be  claims,  the  net  profit  would 
amount  to  $5  bUUon.  This,  he  urgee.  should 
be  used  primarUy  for  development  Invest- 
ment Is  poorer  lands. 

The  Industrialized  Western  powers  (some 
speaking  publicly)  and  the  industrialized 
Eastern  powers  (mosUy  speaking  privately) 
tend  to  downgrade  the  Maltese  plan  -m 
visionary. 

Some  of  the  "haves"  agree  with  American 
officials,  who  say  they  are  Intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  <q>ened  by  Mr.  Pardo. 
But  they  tend  to  see  the  woiid-agency  phase 
of  his  plan  as  "unrealistic  for  the  foreseeable 
future." 

One  American  said  that  what  was  realistic 
was  for  a  UN  committee  to  study  the  sub- 
jects brought  up  by  Mr.  Pardo— first  the 
legal  deflnltlon  of  deep-sea  bed  as  contrasted 
to  continental  shelf,  second  the  problem  ot 
atomic-waste  pollution,  and  eventually  the 
question  of  undersea  "second-strike"  arms 
races. 

CAXXED    LARGELT   PREKATUSB 

Such  spokesmen  assert  that  the  other 
parts  of  the  Pardo  plan  are  "premature"  and 
that  there  is  "lots  of  company"  for  nations 
holding  this  view. 

Undaunted,  Mr.  Pardo  la  attempting  to 
stir  driegates  into  serious  action  by  hitching 
a  stick  to  the  S6  billion  carrot  of  marine 
revenues  described  above. 

That  stick  consists  of  his  stark  picture  of 
the  resiUts  of  a  new  undersea  nuclear-arms 
race.  Mr.  Pardo  argues  that  tracking  devices 
now  in  existence  could  be  placed  on  the 
sea  floor  to  neutralize  the  secret  maneuver- 
ing advantages  of  Polaris-type  "second- 
strike"  nuclear  submarines. 

He  also  asserts  that  xindersea  missile-de- 
fense sites,  perhaps  maneuverable  launchers 
near  the  bottom,  could  change  the  nuclear 
balance  of  terror  by  making  It  possible  to 
hit  attacking  missiles  before  their  warheads 
could  spUt  off  Into  multiple-strike  patterns. 

GRIM   PICTURE   DRAWN 

Mr.  Pardo  pictures  any  such  undersea  arms 
races  In  grim  terms:  hugely  expensive,  giving 
no  new  advantage  to  either  superpower,  and 
endangering  even  existing  sea  resources.  He 
envisions  an  arms  race  as  eventually  toclud- 
Ing  national  appropriation  of  the  area 
around  undersea  mlssUe  sites,  banning  of 
naval  activity  in  such  areas,  and  use  of 
sonar-Jamming  equipment  to  prevent  detec- 
tion by  an  enemy.  ("Insonlfylng"  is  the 
jargon  for  this  loud  breach  of  the  "silent 
sea.") 

Such  steps — shrugged  off  by  big-power 
spokesmen  as  distant— could  play  havoc 
with  existing  fishing  and  even  mineral- 
extraction  Industry. 

The  future  of  mineral  extraction  la  painted 
by  the  Maltese  In  glowing  estimatea  taken 
from  the  projections  of  technical  writers.  TO 
back  these  expansive  figures  Mr.  Paido  dtee 
the  imexpected  jimip  in  underseas  yields  in 
the  recent  past. 

There  Is  an  element  of  the  vlslooary  in 
thla  catalogue.  But  Mr.  Pardo  la  eager  to 
make  sure  that  UN  diplomats  do  not  remain 
Indifferent  to  Captain  Nemo  until  the  Jules 
Verne  age  U  too  far  advanced  for  poUtlcal 
control. 
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HuidBac  of  Federal  Water  PoDafioa  Cm- 
trel  SUiidwdt  CritidMd 


EXIENSICMT  OF  REMARS3 

OP  • 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  locKmAit' 
IN  THK  HOnSB  OP  REPBESENTATTVES 

Monday .  November  6.  19S7 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  %}eaker,  pursuant 
to  permlaslon  granted  I  Insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcoro  correspondence  In 
criticism  of  the  handling  of  the  Federal 
water  pollution  control  standards  by  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. 

Put  in  simple  terms,  the  communica- 
tion to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  prestigious  of  the  con- 
servation organizations,  points  out  that 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration is  failing  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Water  Quality  Act  ot 
1965 — PubUc  Law  89-234. 

As  one  of  those  who  worked  very  hard 
to  secure  enactment  of  this  Important 
piece  of  legislation,  I  join  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  in  criticism  of  inade- 
quate and  incorrect  interpretation  of  the 
cmigresslonal  intent  on  this  Important 
legislation. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  has  permitted  downgrad- 
ing of  water  quality  standards,  has  failed 
to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  law  on 
pollutants,  and  Is  permitting  States  to 
fix  standards  lower  than  those  now  af- 
forded by  practice  and  usages.  The  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion Is  failing  to  use  its  authority  to 
"protect  the  public  health  and  welfare, 
enhance  the  quality  of  water  and  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  act,"  to  quote  frc»n 
the  purpoeee  of  the  statute. 

A  number  of  Federal  standards  have 
been  approved  wherein  States  affix  lower 
usages  than  Is  possible  for  rivers,  streams 
and  lakes. 

The  failure  to  fix  usage  appropriate 
to  the  water,  a«  high  as  can  be  met  with 
i4?propriate  treatment,  is  a  retreat  from 
the  Intent  of  the  law  and  a  disregard 
of  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  also  represents  poor  trusteeship  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  vital  resources — its 
dear  water— which  is  so  essential  to  the 
future  of  this  Nation. 

The  letters  referred  to  follow: 
Nationai.  Wildufx  Fedxbatton, 
Wtuhfngton,  D.C.,  October  26,  1967. 
To  National  Wildlife  Federation  Board  of 
Directors: 

OxMTXiKKBf :  Aa  result  of  a  recent  meeting 
of  repreaeatatlTea  of  levefal  conserratlon  or- 
ganliaUoiia  with  the  Aaalstant  Secretary  of 
tbm  Interior  (Water  PoUutlon  Control), 
Frank  O.  DlLuzio,  and  nmrAm\^  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  AdmlniBtra- 
tUm.  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Copy  or  this  ooBunonlcatlan  In  which  I 
•xpreaa  dlaappotntment  in  current  attltndea 
toward  eetabUshlng  water  qaailty  standards. 
Is  attMiied. 

Ooptw  are  also  being  directed  to  partlel- 
paati  In  *he  meeting  btf  d  October  9.  to 
omeen  oC  KWF  Btaito  ASUates  aul  their  na- 
tlonal  affaln  coouBlttae  memben^  to  idl 


state  eonserra^on  agency  directors,  and  to 
members  of  appropriate  Congr&slnnal  com- 
mittees. 

Sincereli', 

Tromas  L.  KmmAt.T.. 

Executive  Direetor. 


1  /    Ei 

fO,  Wnjn.iR 


NaTIOnA  WiLDl.Il'*  Fedcration, 
Woihington.  D.C..  October  18,   1967. 
Hon.  Stewabt  Xa.  Udau.. 
Secretary  of  ^e  Interior, 
Washington,  i.C. 

Deas  Mb.  SacRETABT:  May  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  ttiank  both  you  and  Assistant 
Secretary  DiLnzlo  for  the  time  you  have 
taken  to  dlsc|is8  with  the  major  national 
conservation  organizations  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  art  currently  being  encountered 
in  establishing  water  quality  standards  for 
interstate  wattrs  as  presented  by'  the  states 
under  the  prdJirlsions  of  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965   (Fubllc  Law  89-234). 

As  a  consequence  of  the  discussions  which 
were  held,  I  Would  like  to  present  a  few 
basic  concepts,  observations  and  conclu- 
sions which  have  disturbed  the  officers,  di- 
rectors and  afiOllates  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  In  their  efforts  to  assist  in  clean- 
ing up  the  Najtlon's  water  supply: 

1.  We  have  been  told  by  members  of  the 
Congress,  assoilatea  In  the  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Administration  and  you,  that  the 
purpose  of  Public  Law  89-234  is  to  enhance 
the  quality  an4  value  of  our  water  resources 
and  to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the 
prevention,  cotttrol  and  abatement  of  water 
pollution.  It  b^  been  further  statad  that  no 
standards  submitted  by  the  states  could  be 
accepted  IX  thete  were  built  Into  thoee  stand- 
ards a  means ;  to  pollute  further,  and  de- 
teriorate the  burity  of  existing  waters.  In 
discussing  thii  matter;  however,  with  the 
technical  staff  of  the  Water  PoUutlon  Con- 
trol Administration,  we  were  shocked  to  And : 

a.  That  officials  of  FWCDA  are  of  the  opm- 
lon  they  cann<|t  classify  water  use  on  Inter- 
state streams,  conceding  this  is  the  sole 
prerogative  of  the  state,  thereby  abandoning 
any  Federal  authority,  real  cm-  imaginary,  over 
water  use  classification. 

b.  That  puDe  water  can  be  downgraded 
and  polluted  legally  under  the  terms  of  the 
Federal  Act,  at  long  as  It  meets  standards 
accepted  by  ydu  for  the  specific  use  desig- 
nated by  the  st  tte. 

2.  The  OuldeUnes  for  establishing  water 
quality  standards  which  were  sent  to  the 
states  as  a  raeans  of  providing  direction  for 
establishing  state  standards  emphasize  that 
the  standards  lubmitted  be  of  such  quality 
as  to  "protect  the  public  health  and  welfare, 
enhance  the  quality  of  water  and  serve  the 
pxuT)oses  of  this  Act."  Under  the  policy  guide- 
lines. It  was  It-ankly  and  succinctly  stated 
that  no  one  hai  the  Inherent  right  to  pollute 
the  Nation's  waterways  and  that  "in  no  way 
vrill  standards  providing  for  less  than  exist- 
ing water  quality  he  acceptable."  Most  con- 
servationists \^re  bitterly  disappointed  to 
learn  that  the  Water  -Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration concedes  that  this  most  sig- 
nificant of  all  tUrectlves  was  and  is  in  their 
Judgment  impeactlcal  and  Impossible  of  at- 
tainment. Thlsrconcluslon  was  aptly  demon- 
strated when  yte  learned  standards  from  ten 
states  have  already  been  accepted  which  do 
not  meet  this  i^llcy  direction  guideline. 

3.  As  I  vmderstand  the  discussions  with 
the  administrators  and  technicians  of  the 
Federal  Water  Follutlon  Control  Administra- 
tion, they  are  placing  all  o*  their  hopes  tp 
Improve  the  ^mter  quality  throughout  our 
nation  on  agraementa  from  the  states  that 
they  wlU  provide  primary  and  secondary 
treatment  for  (toDieetlc  sewage  and  industrial 
effluents.  Again,  most  conservationists  were 
dlaheartened  with  this  halfhearted  approach 
and  negative  attitude  towards  ova  entire  wa- 
ter poUutloa  abatement  program.  In  the  first 
plaos,  primary  and  secondary  treatment 
doesnt  remove!  heavy  metals  which  are  ex- 


tremely toxic  tfi  the  aquatic  environment. 
Nor  do  they  remi  >ve  the  fertUlzlng  chemlcau 
which  account  far  algae  and  other  oxygen, 
depleting  growth  which  adversely  affects  wa> 
ter  quality;  nor  Idoes  It  even  consider  ther^ 
mal  pollution,  furthermore,  the  accumula- 
tlve  effect  of  several  plants  with  primary  and 
secondary  treatment  of  even  85  per  cent 
effectiveness  can  completely  degrade  a  stream 
and  ruin  It  for  most  beneficial  uses.  Hera 
again,  such  a  poBcy  represents  an  Important 
retreat  from  the,  original  basic  concept  Uut 
polluters  would  I  eventually  be  required  to 
construct  whatever  treatment  facilities  art 
necessary  to  keep  water  pmre  enough  for  su 
legitimate  water  luses. 

4.  The  Bureau  jof  Sport  Flsherlee  and  Wild- 
life  and  all  of  the  national  conservation  orga- 
nizations, to  my  knowledge,  have  vigorously 
supp<Ht€d  the  iftandards  recommended  by 
the  National  Te<Smlcal  Advisory  Committee 
on  Water  Quah^  Requirements  for  Fishes, 
Other  Aquatic  I&fe  and  WUdllfe.  Memben 
of  this  Committee  were  selected  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  \  as  the  most  knowledgeable 
and  reputable  scjentuts  In  the  field  of  aqua- 
tic biology  and  pollution  control  and  they 
have  submitted  what  Is  considered  by  most 
technicians  and  conservationists  to  be  the 
most  capable  pre.<ientatlon  of  the  requlnd 
standards  for  maintaining  a  healthy  aquaUe 
environment.       j 

Once  again,  conservationists  were  ex- 
tremely  distressed  to  learn  that  these  stand- 
ards have  not  been  adc^ted  as  the  fomul 
guidelines  for  developing  state  fish  and  wild- 
life standards.  Although  submissions  by  ten 
states  already  have  been  approved,  there  if 
sUU  no  PWPCA  approved  guideline  stand- 
ards for  flsh  an^  wildlife  and  no  commit- 
ment as  to  when'  formal  approval  of  the  Nt- 
tlonal  Teclmlcal  Advisory  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation m^y  be  expected. 

In  short,  perliape  aU  of  the  fifty  state 
standards  (for  fi^  and  wildlife)  which  an 
now  imder  review,  will  be  evaluated  and  v^ 
proved  before  the  Water  PoUuUon  Control 
Admimstratlon  okficlaUy  approves  standards 
"*       '         ■    '        itp    own    technical    advisory 
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developed    by 
cxxnmlttee. 
6.    A    number 


of  states  have  classified 
streams  as  flsh  and  wildlife  waters  and  yet 
have  proposed  standards  below  those  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Technical  Advisory 
Conunlttee  as  essential  for  coalntainlng 
healthy  game  fish  populations.  The  Federal 
Water  Pollution  IContrd  Administration,  in 
some  Instances,  has  accepted  these  standards 
Without  advising  the  states  that  such  stand- 
ards will  not  fully  protect  the  stated  classl- 
fled  use  of  the  streams.  Of  even  greater  con- 
cern, however,  is  that  the  btUk  of  the  fishff- 
men  and  other  citizens  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  classi^catlon  and  the  standards 
proposed  by  th^  state  and  accepted  by 
FWPCA  wUl  fully  protect  the  fisheries  values 
present.  Yet,  unless  the  Federal  government 
assumes  Its  full  TesponBlblUty  by  notifying 
the  general  pubUe  as  to  the  mevitable  effects 
of  such  a  standard,  they  wlU  be  aiding  and 
abetting  a  grave  misrepresentation.  Further- 
more, once  standards  are  set  and  placed  la 
effect,  it  will  be  terribly  difficult  to  upgrade 
them.  Sanitary  engineers  buUdmg  plants  to 
meet  a  given  level  of  water  quaUty  can  hard- 
ly be  expected  io  switch  to  higher  leveU 
without-a  struggle. 

6.  Many  of  thejstatee  are  also  bitterly  dis- 
appointed at  the]  amount  of  Federal  money 
which  will  be  maqe  avaUable  for  construction 
granU  to  assist  |n  the  abatement  progrsm. 
The  Administration  at  first  attempted  to 
Justify  the  mggairdly  amount  of  funds  re- 
quested— less  than  half  the  amount  author- 
ized and  needed— on  the  basis  that  the  states 
had  insufficient  construction  projects  to  »■ 
cept  any  greater  amounts  of  money.  The  N»- 
tlonal  WUdllte  Iteration  made  a  spedsl 


■urvey  to  determine  Just  how  much  Federal 
funds  could  be  wisely  utilized  if  made  avaU- 
able and  testimony  was  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  the  results  of  this  survey.  On 
October  10,  1967,  this  Information  wu 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record  (page 
814554-6),  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed  for 
your  Information. 

While  we  have  a  genuine  sympathy  for  the 
fiscal  problems  facmg  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  in  the  light  of  the  current  oonfilct 
in  Vietnam  and  for  the  many  social  reforms 
now  under  way,  we  are  still  to  be  convinced 
that  there  Is  any  more  worthwbUe  project 
.  which  WlU  do  greater  good  to  a  larger  seg- 
ment of  the  American  citizenry,  than  the 
water  pollution  abatement  program.  If  we 
are  to  save  America  from  all  of  the  perils 
which  currently  confront  us,  let  us  at  least 
bave  an  America  that  possesses  these  esthetic 
qualities  of  the  natural  environment  that 
make  it  wcH^h  saving. 

In  summary,  we  are  dismayed  and  bitterly 
disappointed  at  the  current  trend  In  the 
water  pollution  abatement  efforts.  Apparently 
the  Federal  government  has  abrogated  what- 
eyer  right  and  authority  It  might  possess  to 
classify  the  use  of  water  m  Interstate  streams. 
It  U  proposing,  and  baa  accepted,  standards 
OD  Btreama  the  states  have  claselfled  as  prl- 
msniy  valuable  for  fish  and  wildlife  which 
do  not  even  nteet  Its  own  criteria  recommend- 
ed by  the  National  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mlttee  on  Water  Quality  Requirements  for 
Rahee,  Other  Aquatic  Life  and  WUdllfe  It 
bas  retreated  from  the  published  doctrme 
stated  m  the  law  and  in  the  guidelines  that 
no  state  stajidards  would  be  accepted  that 
do  not  fuUy  protect  existing  water  quality 
«  weU  as  abate  existing  pollution.  In  fact' 
mUeas  the  present  trend  in  administering  the 
statute  is  reversed,  there  is  a  good  probabll- 
t^  that  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
iirt  WUl  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
Boense  to  poUute  the  pitifully  small  rem- 
nants of  pure  water  in  America. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  L.  Kiicbau., 

Exec^itive  Director. 

National  Wnj>Linc  Federation 
_  „  ^^"^^^fnon.D.C.  October  3,1967 
T^"^;  0"*«^«^  WUdllfe  Management 
toeUtute;  Sydney  Howe,  Conservation 
«>undatlon;  Joseph  W.  Penfold,  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America;  PhUlp  A 
Douglas.  Sport  Fishing  Institute;  Miss 
Ada  Kimaey.  Oen.  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs;  Dr.  Pred  O.  Evenden.  The  Wlld- 
Me  Society:  Mrs.  Justus  Duv6,  National 
Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs:  Stewart 
Jt  Brandborg,  The  WUderness  Society; 
Ijols  Sharpe,  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers; WUllam  E.  ToweU,  American  Por- 
«try   Association;    Dr.    Robert   Button 

tTslTt^  ^!'."""  !?*='*^y=  ^-  SPence.: 
M.  Smith,  Citizens  ComnUttee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

^^^KA    *'**"°8  °°  "VlaUr  Quality  Stand- 

TWs  U  a  follow-up  to  our  conference  with 
tte  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  his  staff  on 
September  26, 1967. 

A  meeting  to  discuss  technical  points  re- 
Uttng  to  water  quality  standards  has  been 
■ranged  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
SS**r.°'^"^°-  ■™*  naeeung  has  been 
!^!^*^„  ^  '^^  **  ^0  »•«»•  on  Monday, 
2S?H^n  ^^^^^'^-  ^  ^"^  "W,  Intent 
BuUdlng.  The  meetmg  wUl  continue  as  long 
M  there  appears  to  be  a  need. 

We  hope  you  can  pUn  to  parUdpate  or 
Mr  your  organization  to  otherwise  be  repre- 

S^   ?*f   y**"   *^*"  ™y  o«>«»   "y  Friday, 
wooer  6,  to  let  us  know  who  wUl  participate 
«  order  that  the  Secretary's  office  can  be 
'Mvlaed? 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  L.  Wnni^TT,. 

txecuUve  Director. 
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Addren  by  lk«  Hoaorable  James  C. 
GeveUBd  at  Oc  53d  Auaal  Meetiag 
of  the  AnericM  AmocUImb  of  State 
His^way  Officiak 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

OP  novDk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  6,  1967 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  of  this  year  my  able  and  re- 
spected colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Btr.  Cleveland],  pre- 
sented an  address  at  the  53d  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  It  was  very  appropriate  for  Mr. 
Clbvxland  to  speak  to  AASHO  at  that 
meeting  since  later  during  Ihe  business 
session  the  commissioner  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Department  of  PubUc  Works 
and  Highways,  Mr.  John  O.  Morton,  was 
elected  president  of  the  organization  for 
the  coming  year. 

My  colleague  from  New  Hampshire  is 
an  able  and  valuable  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  serves 
on  both  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  and 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Program.  He  utilized 
the  experience  and  knowledge  gained 
through  his  service  on  the  subcommittees 
in  preparing  his  speech  for  AASHO.  The 
address  is  an  informative  and  thought- 
provoking  discussion  on  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  and  its  probable  fu- 
ture. The  Rddress  discusses  succinctly 
and  forcefully  the  critical  problems  con- 
fronting the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram, including  particularly  the  lack  of 
adequate  funds  to  complete  the  Inter- 
state System,  the  willingness  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  to  turn  the  highway 
program  on  and  off  like  a  spigot,  and  the 
paralyzing  reorganization  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  I^oads  imder  the  new  Depart- 
ment Of  Transportation. 

I  commend  it  highly  to  my  colleagues 
and  insert  It  at  this  point  hi  the  Record  : 

AODBBSS  BT  THE  HOMOKABLE  JaMB  C.  CLEVE- 
LAND AT  THE  63d  Annual  M^ntNc  or  the 
Amexican  Association  or  State  Highway 
OmciALs,  Salt  Lake  Cttt,  Utah.  Octobek 
16,  1967 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today 
because  my  interest  m  highways  has  been  of 
long  standing.  During  my  12  years  of  service 
In  the  N.H.  Senate,  my  many  years  as  a 
country  lawyer,  and  five  years  in  the  Con- 
gress, highway  matters  have  been  of  major 
and  direct  concern  to  me.  Over  the  years  I 
have  enjoyed  a  cordial  and  constructive  re- 
lationship with  the  N.H.  Department  of  Pub- 
Uc Works  and  Highways.  1  would  like  to  take 
thU  opportvmlty  to  pubUcly  pay  my  respects 
to  Commissioner  John  Morton  and  his  able 
and  dedicated  associates.  They  have  been  co- 
operative and  helpful  In  many  ways.  Some  of 
the  Information  and  suggestions  which  they 
have  shared  with  me  liave  m  fact  fo\md  their 
way  mto  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  I  hooe 
that  more  wUl  follow. 

Today,  I  want  to  discuss  the  outlook  for 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  once  the 
presently  designated  Interstate  System  has 
been  completed. 

As  most  of  you  know,  chiefly  because  of 
financial  dlfflculUes,  the  Interstate  System 


WlU  probably  not  be  completed  untU  1976 
But  it  is  ImperaUve  that  we  decide  soon 
what  course  the  highway  program  wUl  take 
after  that  date,  so  that  highway  develop- 
ment can  continue  in  an  orderly  mazmet 
without  Interruption. 

The  need  for  making  decisions  on  the  fu- 
ture program  Is  made  particularly  urgent 
because  of  uncertainties  as  to  the  effect  th« 
creation  of  the  new  Federal  Department  at 
TransportaOon  wiU  have.  I  am  genulnelj 
concerned  about  the  apparent  down-gradins 
of  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  and  Its  effect 
upon  the  State-Federal  partnership  whici 
has  conUnued  so  long  and  so  successfully. 

The  years  smce  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  have  wrough 
dramatic  and  far-reaching  changes  In  th. 
highway  construction  program  and  Its  ac 
ceptance  by  the  pubUc.  Many  of  thesi 
changes  have  been  reflected  m  amendment 
to  the  Federal-aid  highway  laws.  I  would  Ilk. 
to  briefly  review  some  of  the  most  Importan 
of  these  amendments,  because  they  lUustrati 
the  growing  realization  that  highways  an 
more  than  a  convenient  means  of  gettlni 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  location  an< 
construction  of  a  highway  can  have  a  tf- 
mendous  Impact — beneflclaUy  or  otherwlse- 
upon  many  groups  other  than  the  hlehwai 
users.  " 

On  August  3.  1966,  Just  a  lltUe  more  thar 
one  month  after  passage  of  the  1956  Act 
President  Elsenhower  approved  PvbUc  Lau 
966  Of  the  84th  Congress .  This  Act  provldec 
that  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roadi 
would  be  a  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advlci 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  to  recelvi 
compensation  at  the  rate  set  for  AsaUtant 
Secretaries  of  executive  departments. 

The  Act  was  passed  In  recogmUom  of  tht 
Increased  importance  of  the  expanded  high- 
way program  and  the  additional  responsibil- 
ities of  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  resulting  therefrom.  However,  this  con- 
cept has  now  been  reversed  as  a  resiUt  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  Bureau  within  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation.  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  the  down-grading  of  the  Bureau's  au- 
thority, functions,  and  responalbiUtiee  U  en- 
couraging for  the  future  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  19S8  con- 
tained the  first  Federal  provision  for  the 
control  of  outdoor  advertising.  Under  this 
provision,  the  States  were  offered  a  bonus  If 
they  agreed  to  control  outdow  advertising 
In  certain  areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate 
System  but  were  not  subjected  to  a  aevtiTt 
penalty  for  failure  to  comply,  as  is  provided 
In  the  controversial  and  unworkable  High- 
way BeauUflcatlcm  Act  of  1966. 

Also  in  1958,  all  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
Federal -aid  highway  program  were  codified 
as  Title  23,  United  States  Code.  This  made 
only  mmor  substantive  change  In  the  high- 
way program,  but  It  did  bring  together,  m 
one  convenient  package,  more  than  40  sepa- 
rate laws  dealing  with  the  program. 

The  Federal-Air  Highway  Act  of  1962  con- 
tained two  important  provUlons  reflecting 
Congressional  awareness  of  the  severe  im- 
pact mghway  construction  can  have  on  peo- 
ple and  commumtles. 

The  first  provision  required  that  reloca- 
tion advisory  assistance  be  provided  for  the 
location  of  families  displaced  by  acqulsiUon 
or  clearance  of  rights  of  way  for  any  Fed- 
eral-aid  highway.  Federal  fimds  were  also 
made  avaUable  to  reimburse  States  for  mov- 
mg  cost  payments  to  displaced  persons  and 
businesses. 

The  second  Important  provision  of  the 
1962  Act  required  that  programs  for  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  projects  m  urban  areas  o< 
more  than  50.000  population  be  based  on  a 
continuing  comprehensive  transportation 
planning  process  carried  cm  cooperatively  by 
States  and  local  commimitlea. 
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In  1963,  the  Congress  recognized  that  the 
requirement  of  the  1956  Act  for  Interstate 
highways  to  be  constructed  to  standards 
adequate  to  accommodate  traffic  forecast  for 
1975.  would  res\ilt  In  highways  which  would 
be  obsolete  and  Inadequate  almost  'as  soon 
as  they  are  opened  to  traffic.  Accordingly, 
the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1963  re- 
quired that  Interstate  highways  be  con- 
structed to  standards  adequate  to  accommo- 
date traffic  forecast  for  the  twenty-year  peri- 
od following  approval  of  plans,  specifications 
and  estimates  for  projects. 

The  year  1965  was  an  extremely  Important 
one  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Highway 
program. 

Public  Law  89-139  requires  that  in  Janu- 
ary, 1968,  and  In  January  of  every  second 
■year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  shall  report  to  Congess  his  estimates 
of  the  future  highway  needs  of  the  Nation. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  enable 
the  Congress  to  obtain  the  information  it 
must  have  in  order  to  make  proper  decisions 
as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  continuing 
highway  program  after  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System.  As  I  Indicated  earlier, 
these  initial  decisions  should  be  made  soon. 
Public  Law  89-139  also  contained  a  provi- 
sion that  after  December  31.  1967,  each  State 
should  have  a  Highway  Safety  Program.  This 
provision,  which  was  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  late  Congressman  Baldwin,  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966.  In  fact,  the  1966  Act  has  been  referred 
to  as  "the  Baldwin  Amendment  with  money." 
During  the  same  ye^.  1965.  the  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965  was  enacted.  I 
could  speak  at  some  length  on  that  inade- 
quate and  unworkable  piece  of  legislation, 
but  will  refrain.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  Act 
provides  a  penalty  of  10  pertent  of  all  the 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  apportioned  to 
any  State  which  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  the  Act.  I  am  very  nuch  in  favor  of 
beautifying  our  highways,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve ttiat  a  penalty  approach  Is  at  all  appro- 
priate in  a  State-Federal  partnerslilp  pro- 
gram. 

The  year  of  1965  also  brought  forth  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965.  This  Is  an  Important  enactment  from 
the  tilghway  standpoint,  even  though  It  af- 
fects only  thirteen  States.  The  Act  Is  based 
upon  Congressional  recognition  that  high- 
ways are  an  Important  element  In  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  an  area  or  region.  In 
consequence,  the  bulk  of  Federal  money  pro- 
Tided  under  the  Act  is  for  the  construction 
of  highways  and  access  roads.  '' 

In  this  connection.  It  seems  to  me  that 
further  thought  shotild  be  given  to  highway 
location  and  construction  as  a  tool  to  solve 
aome  of  our  serlovis  urban  problems. 

Under  several  Great  Society  programs,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  poured  into  large 
metropolitan  areas  in  an  apparently  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to  solve  some  of  their  economic 
and  social  problems.  In  my  opinion,  expendi- 
ture of  such  large  sums  of  money  may  well 
have  reached  a  point  of  diminishing  returns. 
Some  Federal  actions  may  even  be  adding 
to  the  problems,  by  encouraging  more  people 
to  migrate  to  hopelessly  crowded  metropol- 
itan areas,  and  conversely  by  discouraging 
the  development  of  smaller  communities. 

I  suggest  that  some  urban  ills  might  be 
alleviated  by  reducing  or  reversing  the  trend 
of  migration  to  large  metropolitan  areas.  We 
know  that  highways  are  an  important  ele- 
ment in  economic  development.  We  know 
that  construction  of  Interstate  highways 
and  other  freeways  Is  almost  always  followed 
that  construction  of  Inters^te  highways 
by  commerclalr  Industrial  and  residential 
development. 

Highway*  should  thus  be  located  where 
the  maximum  economic  development  po- 
tential can  be  realized.  If  this  is  done,  de- 
velopment  along    the   highways   may   help 
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slow  down  the  (migration  to  large  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

The  year  1946  was  even  more  active  than 
1865  with  rcsdect  to  the  highway  program. 
The  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1966 
amended  the  ilstlng  law  by  requiring  that 
the  standards  [for  highways  on  the  Inter- 
state System  ji-ovlde  for  at  least  four  lanes 
of  traffic  in  alll cases.  This  I  have  long  advo- 
cated. I 

The  1966  AdL  also  declared  it  to  be  a  na- 
tional policy  tbat  maximum  effort  be  made 
to  preserve  FeJeral.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment parklan<|s  and  historic  sites.  The  Act 
proliibits  the  Secretary  from  approving  any 
program  for  a  J)roJect  which  requires  the  use 
of  parklands  u*less  such  program  includes  all 
possible  planning  to  minimize  any  harm  to 
such  or  site,      i 

The  1966  /at  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  pake  two  Important  studies. 
The  first  of  tBese  studies  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deteriilnlng  what  action  can  and 
should  be  taketi  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance for  the  r^ocatlon  and  re-establlshment 
of  persons,  business  concerns  and  non-profit 
organizations  Jto  be  displaced  by  the  con- 
struction of  Ifederal-ald  highways.  The  re- 
quirement fori  this  study  reflected  Congres- 
sional dissatisfaction  with  the  effective- 
ness of  the  raocatlon  assistance  being  pro- 
vided under  ^e  provisions  of  the  Pederal- 
Ald  Highway  lAct  of  1962.  The  study  has 
been  submltteA  to  the  Congress  and  will  pro- 
vide the  baslsifor  considering  further  legis- 
lation on  this  Subject. 

The  1966  Ait  also  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  v>  make  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation aiid  study  of  the  advance  ac- 
quisition of  ights-of-way  for  future  con- 
struction of  liighways  on  the  Federal-aid 
highway  systems.  The  report  on  this  study 
has  been  submitt^  to  the  Congress,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  note  that  It  contains  a 
recommendation  that  the  Congress  authorize 
a  revolving  find  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  to  finaiice  the  advance  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way.  I  am  partlc\ilarly  gratified  at 
this  recommendation  because  in  1963,  during 
the  88th  Congress,  and  In  each  Congress  since 
then.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  advance 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  to  any  State  for 
early  rlght-of+way  acquisition.  With  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  before  the  Congress, 
perhaps  favorable  action  will  be  taken  on  my 
proposal  at  an  earlier  date. 

Two  additional  Important  enactments  dur- 
ing 1966  wer»  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966  and  the  IDepartment  of  Transportation 
Act.  The  Hl^way  Safety  Act,  if  properly 
carried  out.  can  result  in  the  saving  of 
.thousands  of  lives.  I  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  this  Act.  although  I  deplore  the  fact  that 
It  follows  the  lezample  of  the  Highway  Beau- 
tlflcatlon Act  of  1965  by  providing  a  severe 
penalty  for  tAose  States  which  fall  to  com- 
ply. The  Dep<  Ttment  of  Transportation  Act, 
as  you  know ,  places  most  of  the  Federal 
agencies  havl  ng  to  do  with  transportation 
under  a  sin  ;le  department.  I  still  have 
reservations  s  s  to  what  this  change  will  ac- 
complish tha;  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished under  the  previous  organizational 
structure.  I  im  more  concerned,  however, 
about  the  downgrading  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  which  has  taken  place  under 
the  new  Depa  -tment. 

Dxulng  its  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  last  year,  the 
Congress  recognized  that  the  United  States 
has  the  flnest  highway  network  in  the  world, 
and  that  a  primary  reason  for  this  is  the 
Pederal-Ald  [Highway  Program,  a  State- 
Federal  partijershlp  program,  with  the  BPR 
representing  ithe  Federal  Government  and 
doing  an  ou^tandlng  Job.  Because  of  this 
recognition,  the  Congress  clearly  expressed 
Its  Intent  th^t  the  Bureau  be  preserved  when 
it  provided  li  Sec.  3(f)  4  of  the  Department 
ot  Transportfition  Act  that   "The  Director 
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shall  be  the  operatl^  head  of  the  Bureati 
of  Public  Roads  or  -tfny  other  agency  created 
Within  the  Department  to  carry  out  the  prl- 
mary  functions  oprried  out  immediately  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads." 

We  have  heard  repeated  assurances  fraa 
the  Department  bf  Transportation  that  the 
Bureau  of  Publlo  Roads  would  be  preserve<L 
Unfortunately,  however,  analysis  of  the 
organizational  structure  and  the  delegation! 
of  authority  issi^ed  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  ^e  in  direct  conflict  with 
these  assurances.i  It  Is  clear  that  despite  the 
expresssed  will  of  Congress  and  repeated  as- 
surances from  the  Department,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  has  been  almost  completely 
eviscerated.  | 

The  field  offices  and  personnel  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  are  no  longer  respond, 
ble  to  the  Director  of  Public  Roads.  The 
division  engineers  report  and  are  responsible 
to  the  regional  engineers  (who  have  been 
re-deslg:nated  Regional  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrators) .  Taese  officials  report  and  are 
responsible  dlregtly  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  sd  that  the  Director  of  Public 
Roads  Is  no  longer  in  the  chain  of  command. 
It  is  elementary  jthat  authority  can  be  dele- 
gated but  that  re8p>onsiblllty  cannot.  It  li 
an  Intolerable  slCuatlon  when  the  Director  of 
PubUc  Roads  hE^  no  supervision  or  control 
over  the  official^  ezerctalng  authority  dele- 
gated by  him.     | 

Under  the  nejw  organizational  structiut 
and  delegations  pf  authority,  very  few  func- 
tions remain  In  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  According  to  sn 
analysis  prepared  by  my  able  colleague,  Wil- 
liam C.  Cramer;  of  Florida — which  can  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  Oc- 
tober 3,  at  page  iHl2895 — the  only  functlani 
which  remain  an,  and  I  quote: 

"Supervision  and  control  over  Region  IS, 
which  Is  engaged  In  direct  Federal  construc- 
tion In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Inter-Aiierlcan  Highway  Office  (Re- 
gional 19),  whi«h  administers  construction 
of  the  Inter-Anierlcan  Highway  in  Centrsl 
America:  | 

"Development  of  policies,  procedures  and 
standards  governing  Federal  and  Federal-aid 
highway  research,  planning  and  construction 
(but  subject  to  control  of  higher  offlcial* 
and  without  control,  over  field  offices  apply- 
ing such  policiesj^procedures  and  standards); 
"Provide  technical  program  guidance  and 
assistance  to  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion Regional  of^ces,  other  Federal  and  Stste 
agencies,  and  qertaln  foreign  government! 
with  respect  to|  the  location,  design,  con- 
struction and  EOalntenance  of  highways." 

I  am  strong^  in  favor  of  reorganization 
for  the  purpose  of  streamlining  and  simpli- 
fying governmetot  and  making  it  more  effl- 
cient,  but  I  slou  strongly  opposed  to  the  al- 
most complete]  evisceration  of  a  highly 
respected  agencr  which,  over  the  years,  and 
on  balance,  has  performed  well. 

I  feel  very  strengy  that  substantial  reorga- 
nization of  Governmental  agencies,  as  well 
as  far-reaching,  legislative  proposals  should 
be  carefully  and  critically  analyzed  by  the 
Congress.  This  w  the  only  means  of  assuring 
that  reorganizations  are  effective,  and  that 
the  laws  enacteti  by  the  Congress  are  wort- 
able  and  wise. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  Commit- 
tees, mtist  be  ifroperiy  staffed,  on  both  the 
majority  and  r^lnorlty  sides.  Jilnorlty  staff- 
ing is  particularly  Important  during  periodi 
When  the  same 'political  party  controls  both 
the  Congress  and  the  White  House.  becsM* 
the  Members  add  staff  of  the  majority  party 
are  oftentimes  Ihcllned  to  accept  Admlnlstis- 
tlon  proposals  ^n  faith.  Instead  of  subject- 
ing them  to  careful  scrutiny. 

The  House  CoCamlttee  on  Public  Works  hu 
a  fine  and  capable  staff  on  both  the  majority 
and  minority  sides.  But  on  the  minority  side. 
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at  .least,  we  have  too  few  staff  members  to 
(lo  all  of  the  work  which  needs  to  be  done. 
The  work  of  the  Committee  would  be 
yutly  better — and  the  highway  program, 
among  others,  would  benefit — If  the  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  can  obtain  the 
additional  staff  members  we  have  been  seek- 
ing so  long,  and  need  so  badly. 

I  speak  with  some  conviction  on  this  sub- 
ject of  staffing.  In  a  book  entitled  We  Pro- 
mote: A  Modern  Congress,  published  by  my 
Task  Force  on  Congressional  Reform  and 
Committee  Staffing  (McGraw-Hill)  last  year. 
I  have  a  chapter  on  the  need  for  Increased 
minority  staffing.  I  hope  some  of  you  may 
And  the  time  to  read  that  chapter.  To  dwell 
further  on  the  vital  importance  of  staffing 
to  representative  government  is  hardly  nec- 
ewary  here.  X  know  tbat  all  of  you  depend 
heavily  on  staffing  and  thus  can  appreciate, 
better  perhaps  than  most,  how  truly  Impor- 
tant It  Is. 

The  year  1967  has  not  gone  well  from  the 
rtandpolnt  of  highways.  The  year  started 
with  Joint  Senate  and  House  hearings  on 
the  highway  cutback  ordered  by  thhe  Pres- 
ident, allegedly  as  an  an tl -Inflationary  move. 
TOe  "disorganization"  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
Uc Boads  followed. 

The  latest  blow  has  been  the  proposal  to 
severely  cut  back  the  highway  program  as 
part  of  the  move  to  reduce  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

This  proposal  is  an  obvious  sledgehammer 
tactic  to  bludgeon  the  Congress  Into  passing 
the  tax  surcharges  the  President  has  recom- 
mended, instead  of  reducing  unnecessary 
Federal  expenditiues. 

It  is  a  meaningless  gesture.  Cutting  back 
on  the  Federal-aid  highway  program,  which 
U  financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  not  the  general 
fund,  will  have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the 
estimated  expenditures  in  the  Administra- 
tive budget  nor  the  deflclt  of  approximately 
US  billion  which  the  President  has  forecast. 
It  Is  an  unwarranted  and  unthinking  at- 
tack on  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
which  the  President  himself  has  described 
u  being  "one  of  our  best  investments". 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  restraining  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  But,  continuity  and  or- 
derly schediillng  are  essential  to  the  highway 
program.  Making  that  program  an  up-and- 
down,  yo-yo  program,  wtiich  fluctuates 
with  every  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
economic  winds,  is  entirely  unacceptable. 

In  other  economy  moves  affecting  other 
construction  programs  the  President  has 
halted  the  approval  of  new  projects,  but  has 
properly  allowed  projects  imderway  to  con- 
ttaue  to  completion.  This  Is  to  avoid  the  eco- 
nomic waste  of  a  half-completed  facility. 

Perhaps  someone  should  remind  the  Ad- 
ministration that  the  Interstate  System  is  a 
hall-completed  faclUty.  The  Interstate  High- 
way Program  is  an  on-going  project,  and 
•honld  be  continued  to  completion.  It  must 
he  admitted  that,  unlike  a  balf-flnlshed 
project,  part  of  thhe  Interstate  Sjrstem  can 
be  and  Is  being  used.  But  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  a  completed  Interstate  System  will 
«»e  more  lives. 

Kext  year  will  be  a  critical  one  Insofar  as 
the  future  of  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Pro- 
psm  Is  concerned.  A  new  estimate  of  the 
eat  of  completing  the  IntersUte  System  will 
be  presented  to  the  Congress,  and  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  make  a  decision  as  to  ways 
•nd  means  of  financing  the  completion  of  the 
^rtem.  So  far,  the  present  AdmlnistraUon 
MS  exerted  Uttle  leadership  to  provide  for 
taa  financing.  Also,  in  January  of  1968  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  to  submit  his 
"•wmmendatlons  concerning  the  future 
J^way  needs  of  the  nation.  I  have  no  way  of 
■mowing  what  those  recommendations  will 
■Jn"**  ^"'^  "®  disturbing  reports  that  they 
™1  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  recom- 
■endatlons  contained  in  the  preliminary  re- 
W  of  the  AASHO  presented  to  the  Com- 
■tttee  on  Public  Works  last  June. 
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Ladles  and  gentlemen.  If  oup  future  fed- 
eral-aid Highway  Program  Is  to  truly  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Nation,  and  not  simply 
be  a  subsidiary  adjunct  of  some  theoretical 
Great  Society  program,  the  highway  depart- 
ments must  exert  every  effort  to  furnish  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  people  solid  and 
constructive  reasons  for  the  continuation  of 
the  program  and  prove  that  this  can  be  done 
with  a  minimum  adverse  impact  on  people 
and  communities. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  confldent 
that  this  will  be  done,  that  the  Congress  will 
provide  for  financing  for  the  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System  and  that  the  Con- 
gress will  reach  acceptable  conclusions  as  to 
the  nature  and  scope  of  our  future  Federal- 
aid  highway  program.  I  am  confident  of  this, 
because  AASHO  in  the  past  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job  and  because  the  Congress 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  an  adequate  high- 
way network. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  has  been  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  appear  before  you  today,  and 
I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with  you  In 
the  future. 


EPIC:  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Edocation 
Act  IB  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

Off   CAUrORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  6,  1967 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  en- 
actn»ent  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognized  the  changing  role  of 
the  university  and  the  college  in  Amer- 
ica today. 

In  view  of  the  pressing  social  problems 
which  confront  us  all,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  regard  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  as  a  separate  part  of  our 
society.  Our  communities  are  greatly  in 
need  of  the  talents  of  our  concerned 
young  men  and  women  and  our  college 
students  are  eager  as  never  before  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  task  of  finding 
solutions  to  our  country's  problems. 
Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  en- 
ables these  students  to  work  together 
with  the  community  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Nation. 

Title  I  was  enacted  "for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  solution  of  community  problems; 
by  enabling  the  Commissioner  to  make 
grants;  to  strengthen  community  service 
programs  of  colleges  and  universities." 
As  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  the 
past,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
college  can  be  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity, but  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
the  strongest  program  is  the  one  In 
which  the  community  alsj  contributes  to 
the  educational  process.  There  must  be 
a  two-way  exchange  of  ideas  and  serv- 
ices if  the  program  is  to  be  of  maximum 
benefit  to  all  concerned.  In  constructing 
such  a  program,  then,  there  is  one  es- 
sential question  which  must  be  consid- 
ered: How  can  this  program  best  serve 
the  needs  of  the  underprivileged  com- 
munity while  contributing  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  educational  institution? 

EPIC,  or  Educational  Participation  in 
Communities,  is  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing answers  to  this  question.  EPIC  is  a 


program  which  is  being  conducted  at  the 
California  State  CoUege  at  Los  Angeles 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mrs.  Vivian 
Gordon,  formerly  of  the  Education  and 
Public  Welfare  Division  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  its  funds  are  allocated  to  it  by  the 
Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  California  under  title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  re- 
maining 25  percent  of  EPIC's  budget  is 
provided  by  the  California  State  colleges 
and  the  associated  students  of  the  col- 
lege. EPIC  is  a  demonstration  project 
which  is  rapidly  proving  its  value  to  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  and  which  could  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  similar  projects  in 
other  institutions.  Several  colleges  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  have  already  made 
plans  to  start  their  own  EPIC  programs, 
and  requests  for  information  have  been 
received  from  schools  across  the  Nation. 
Last  year  over  1,000  students  from 
California  State,  Los  Angeles,  volun- 
teered their  time  and  talents  to  partici- 
pate in  EPIC.  These  volunteers  served  in 
over  100  agencies  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
and  contributed  thousands  of  hours  of 
their  free  time  to  a  variety  of  projects 
In  my  own  district,  the  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  and  the  National  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Research  Foundation  in  Beverly 
Hills,  the  Family  Planing  Center  in  Ven- 
ice, the  Venice  Service  Center,  and  the 
Neumeyer  Foundation  were  all  assisted 
by  EPIC. 

This  year  some  of  the  student  volun- 
teers will  be  able  to  earn  academic  credit 
for  field  experience  or  independent  study 
conducted  while  participating  in  the 
EPIC  program.  Others  will  fulfill  their 
student  teaching  requirement  in  schools 
or  Teen  Posts. 

Student  interest  in  EPIC  runs  high. 
One  Cal  State  L-A.  student  describes  the 
impact  of  her  work  for  EPIC  in  these 
terms:  "My  Ufe  is  not  the  same.  It's  af- 
fected me  greatly."  Mr.  Frank  Gutierrez, 
Assistant  Director  of  EPIC,  explains  the 
students'  enthusiasm  in  this  way:  "Our 
students  felt  that  there  was  something 
lacking  in  their  coUege  education  and 
that  something  was  experienced  In  deal- 
ing with  people  in  their  chosen  field  on 
a  real-life  basis."  According  to  Mr.  Gu- 
tierrez, many  of  the  students  have  come 
to  know  poverty  intellectually  through 
books  and  classes,  "but  through  EPIC 
they  come  to  know  poverty  in  a  way  that 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten." 

EPIC  provides  valuable  preprofes- 
sional  experience  for  students  who  wish 
to  continue  in  the  fields  of  social  work, 
public  health,  education,  and  recreation. 
It  also  prepares  students  of  other  voca- 
tional interests  to  function  In  the  com- 
munity in  a  constructive  and  meaning- 
ful way. 

The  Cal  State  newspaper.  College 
Times,  states  that: 

At  the  present  time  EPIC  answers  so  urgent 
a  community  need  that  It  Is  or^nlzed  on 
campus  with  a  professional  •taff.  The  ulti- 
mate aim  of  the  program  is  to  establish  a 
strong  organization  which  can  be  entirely 
mlnned  on  a  student  volunteer  basis." 

The  present  staff  of  EPIC  consists  of 
a  director,  an  associate  director  and  an 
assistant  director,  as  well  as  secretaries, 
program  coordinators  and  student  as- 
sistants. There  is  also  an  EPIC  advisory 
board  composed  of  campus  and  oommu- 
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nlty  representatives  which  meets  regu- 
larly which  meets  regularly  to  evaluate 
program  progress  and  recommend  fu- 
ture activities. 

An  EPIC  volunteer  can  choose  to  serve 
in  one  of  eight  project  areas:  recreation, 
teacher  aides,  hospital-clinic,  Headstart, 
social  work,  special  Interest,  or  special 
programs  and  events.  Within  each  area, 
there  are  opportunities  for  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  community  service.  Volun- 
teers have  staffed  a  summer  school, 
tutored  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts, 
worked  in  planned  parenthood  clinics, 
conducted  remedial  reading  groups  for 
adults,  assisted  in  physical  therapy 
classes  for  handicapped  children  and 
counseled  parolees  for  the  coimty  proba- 
tion depsutment. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  list,  which 
represents  only  a  few  of  the  many  activi- 
ties in  which  student  volunteers  have 
participated,  that  EPIC  Is  succeeding  in 
serving  many  different  portions  of  the 
coQununlty.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
program's  operation,  over  190  social 
agencies  requested  the  assistance  of  col- 
lege students  through  EPIC.  The  agen- 
cies are  enthusiastic  about  the  results,  as 
the  additional  help  provided  by  EPIC 
volimteers  has  enabled  them  to  expand 
their  own  activities  and  services. 

One  of  EPIC'S  most  distinctive  fea- 
tures is  Its  flexibility.  There  is  room  for 
innovation  and  change  wltliin  the  con- 
text of  the  program.  The  advantages  of 
such  a  broad  approach  are  obvious  in 
view  of  the  multiple  social  problems 
which  beset  our  communities.  All  com- 
munity agencies  may  apply  for  volun- 
teers, therel^r  identifjrlng  those  areas 
where  assistance  is  most  lu-gently  needed. 
The  students  can  choose  to  work  within 
the  Add  of  Interest  in  which  they  can 
perform  most  effectively.  And  the  com- 
munity receives  many  services  which 
might  otherwise  exist  only  as  ideas  in  the 
minds  and  Imaginations  of  these  college 
students. 

I  should  like  to  recommend  EPIC*  as 
a  highly  successf  ixl  example  of  the  appli- 
cation of  funds  iinder  title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  If  the  war 
on  poverty  is  to  be  won,  we  must  enlist 
the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  entire 
community.  Our  Nation's  college  stu- 
dents are  an  Important  part  of  this  com- 
mimity.  They  are  concerned  and  eager 
for  change.  Through  EPIC,  these  stu- 
dents are  discovering  constructive  ways 
to  translate  their  desire  for  a  better 
world  IntcaTocial  reality. 


Pretident  Boargiiiba  of 
Creathre  Contribntioii 
Peace  Corps 


ToBisia    Hails 
of     Amercan 
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IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  S,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know.  It  \s  often  difilcxilt  to  quantify  the 
global  Impact  of  a  creative  concept  such 


as  the  Peace  Corps.  How  can  one  measure 
understanding?  Or  empathy?  Or  com- 
mitment? Hbw  can  (me  measure  the  elu- 
sive  process  I  of  human  development? 

I  am  happy  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  however,  that  a  grow- 
ing number  of  foreign  leaders  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  solid  contribution  of  the 
Peace  Corpa|  to  the  devel(4>ment  of  their 
nations. 

Last  mon  ii,  for  example,  we  read  In 
the  CoNGRE  isioNAL  RzcoRD  that  Presi- 
dent Diori  Slid: 

I  consider  tbe  Peace  Corp6  the  best  gift 
that  tbe  U.S.  bas  made  to  Niger. 

More  recently.  President  Habib  Bour- 
guiba,  of  ITunisia,  has  cited  American 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  for  helping  lift 
"their  brothers  In  humanity"  into  a  place 
among  the|  developed  nations  of  the 
world.  j 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
happy  to  present  the  text  of  President 
Bourguiba's  remarks  and  include  It  In 
the  Record : 
Speech  of  tse  Pscsisent,  Habib  Bottxguiba, 

AT   THE   Pia.AIS   DE   Cabthacx,   OcntjBOi    19, 

1967  j 

I  tbank  tbe  Peace  Corps  Director  In 
Tunisia,  tbe  Ambassadw  of  tbe  United  States 
of  America  a^d  all  the  representatives  of  the 
different  American  Peace  Ck>rps  in  this  part 
of  tb»  world  from  Morocco  to  New  Delhi,  who 
have  chosen  rrunlsla  to  meet  In,  and  to  ex- 
change experiences  and  observations.  It  is  a 
great  8atlsfa4tion  and  honor  for  us  and  we 
hope  that  y^u  wlU  take  home  with  you  a 
good  Impresston  of  Tunisia. 

Tou  can  b^  assured  that — if  you  have  oc- 
casion to  ttkvel  in  Tunisia,  to  meet  and 
speak  with  Tunisians,  which  you  can  do  in 
the  company  of  Peace  Corps  Volunteers,  their 
companions  snd  their  friends  that  they  have 
made  in  Tunisia — and  they  are  numerous — 
you  will  realize  that  Tunisia  is  also  an  open 
country  whlOh  wants  to  work  seriously  and 
appreciates  aJl  tbe  help  that  it  receives  from 
countries  thi  t  are  more  advanced  than  ours. 

It  Is  for  tb  Is  reason  that  we  consider  your 
contribution  to  the  development  of  Tunisia 
Important,  afid  we  value  it  greatly  because, 
as  well  as  b^ng  a  cultural  and  economic  or 
technical  alcl  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  way 
for  you  to  b  scome  acquainted  with  Tunisia 
and  to  IntrM  uce  Tunisia  to  other  Americans, 
and  to  give  Tunisians  the  opportunity  to 
know  America,  not  only  by  means  of  news- 
papers or  propaganda,  but  by  the  human 
contact  of  its  children.  Above  all,  when  these 
children  ar^  Volunteers,  they  help  their 
brothers  In  mumanlty  who  need  this  aid  in 
order  to  takei  their  place  among  the  developed 
nations  of  the  world.  I  think  that  this  or- 
ganization, ^hlch  Is  an  honor  to  America  and 
which  we  owfe  to  President  Kennedy,  is  bear- 
ing Its  fruit.  The  Peace  Corps  has  done  much 
to  make  America  known  and  appreciated  by 
the  i>eopIe  o>f|  tbe  world. 

I  believe  tiiat  for  this  reason  and  In  this 
spirit,  this  Institution  of  the  Peace  Corps 
constitutes  ai  work  of  peace,  as  well  as  a  work 
of  mutual  Comprehension — an  Idea  which 
Includes  affactlon,  respect,  and  understand- 
ing, which  dan  develop,  endure,  and  extend 
to  all  areas  t>f  activity. 

It  Is  in  tais  spirit  that  I  wish  to  tbank 
you  for  what  tbe  Peace  Corps  has  brought  in 
the  way  of  aid  to  Tunisia,  and  for  the  honor 
that  you  have  done  to  Tunisia  In  coming 
here  for  your  conference,  to  come  to  know 
not  only  yoiv  own  problems  but  also  Tunisia. 
I  thank  yoii  for  your  consideration  and  I 
wish  that  Ttinlsia  might  see  you  from  time 
to  time  In  o|der  for  you  to  follow  our  march 
forward. 
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EXTEN^ON  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

pr    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  6.  1967 

Mr.  ROBISpN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
about  to  begin  debating  again  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  administration's 
celebrated  "war  on  poverty" — and  we 
will  undoubteqly  discover  enough  of  both 
qualities  in  that  controversial  conflict  to 
spend  the  better  part  of  this  week  talking 
about  them. 

At  this  moment,  as  the  debate  begins, 
it  is  difficult  it  not  impossible  for  any- 
one to  predict  the  outcome.  But  I  am 
sure  that, ^whatever  the  outcome,  the 
American  people  will  go  on  flghting  pov- 
erty in  their  awn  individual  ways,  either 
through  theiri  own  individual  efforts,  or 
on  a  collective^  communitjrwide  basis,  and 
that  this  "othtT"  war  will  continue  to  be 
won  though  nbt,  perhaps,  as  fast  as  sotat 
of  the  more  nnpatient  among  our  citi- 
zens would  like,  and  surely  not  as  fast  as 
those  within  the  current  administration 
who  have  badly  oversold  its  own  govern- 
ment-led "war  on  poverty,"  and  inspired 
thereby  something  aldn  to  a  revolution 
of  rising  expfctations  among  the  poor, 
would  like. 

But,  Mr.  leaker,  what  makes  these 
comments  of  {mine  relative — I  hope— to 
the  present  iQoment  here  in  this  Cham* 
ber,  are  two  ittirelated  matters  that  were 
recently  called  to  my  attention,  the  first 
a  comment  by  Columnist  Joseph  Kraft, 
in  his  syndicated  column  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  Sunday.  October  22,  and 
the  second  mf  recent  opportunity  to  at- 
tend and  spe^  at  what  I  discovered  vat 
the  25th  amiiversary  dinner  of  tbe 
Sheltered  workshop  for  the  Disabled, 
Inc.,  of  Blnghamton,  N.Y.,  in  the  con- 
gressional district  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve. 

Taking  th^  Items  in  order,  Mr. 
Kraft — in  commenting  upon  the  current 
American  sqene — said,  among  other 
things: 

I  do  not  tblilk  tbe  country  is  yet  ready  to 
live  on  memories.  I  think  it  is  still  puUtng 
with  restless  ebergles.  still  doing  ever;  da; 
with  its  left  band  things  undreamt  of  Id 
the  poor  philosophy  of  Washington.  AikI, 
setting  against  the  energy  of  the  country 
the  tired  routihes  of  tbe  political  leaden.  I 
am  reminded  if  T.  S.  Eliot's  famous  lines: 
"Here  I  am,  an  old  man  In  a  dry  month. 
Being  read  to  by  a  boy  waiting  for  rain." 

Yes,  Mr.  S|>eaker,  as  Mr.  Kraft  sug- 
gests, this  Nation  does  still  pulse  "with 
restless  enerfles" — and  the  people  d 
these  United  States,  in  their  own  way, 
are  still  accomplishing,  and  veritably 
with  their  "left  hand,"  so  many  virtually- 
xinmarked  successes  that  the  sum  total 
thereof  contiliues  to  surpass  even  the 
wildest  dreaOis  of  those  who  too  often 
I  few,  come  ^lose  to  believing  that  Got- 
emment  can  jsomehow  become  a  substi- 
tute for  peoplfe. 

Now,  what  In  the  world  has  Bingham- 
ton's  Sheltered  Workshop  for  the  Dis- 
abled— and  1  s  complementary  counter- 
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part.  Rehabilitation  Services,  Inc. — got 

to  do  with  all  this? 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  theme  of  that 
25th  anniversary  dinner  was  one  of  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  foimders  and  present 
or  retired — or  graduated — ^workers  of 
tbis  truly  noble  experiment:  A  place 
"where  woi*  works  wonders." 

Permit  me,  now,  to  detail  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  success  of  this  enterprise — 
successes,  believe  it  or  not  in  this  age  of 
growing  dependency  upon  some  form  of 
governmental  assistance,  that  have  been 
achieved  without  the  need  for  either 
Federal  aid  or  guidance : 

Last  year,  the  employees  of  the  Shel- 
tered Workshop  earned  more  than  $1 
million  in  wages. 

That  is  only  a  statistic,  of  course,  but 
It  has  meaning.  It  is  income  that  is  spent 
In  the  Blnghamton  community  for 
homes,  cars,  furniture,  clothing  and 
otlier  items; 

And  behind  it  Is  a  dramatic  story  of 
25  years  of  productive  work  by  talented 
people  who  have  given  that  community 
suiflque  manufacturing  facility; 

As  I  have  said,  the  workshop  is  self- 
supporting.  It  receives  no  outside  finan- 
cial support.  In  fact,  both  the  company 
and  its  employees  make  contributions 
to  many  worthwhile  community  agen- 
cies; 

Besides  this,  the  handicapped  em- 
ployees—who surely  have  no  handicap  of 
the  spirit  which  may  be  the  only  true 
boman  handicap — are  taxpayers,  not 
lelfare  recipients;  150  people  have.  In 
fact,  been  taken  off  the  relief  rolls 
through  employment  by  the  workshop; 

Its  more  than  300  employees  last  year 
paid  $133,552  in  Federal  income  taxes. 
119,144  in  State  taxes,  and  $86,208"  in 
soctal  security  taxes; 

The  company  and  Its  employees  have 
contributed  $22,112  to  the  Broome 
County  United  Fund;  94  of  Its  employ- 
ees own  their  own  homes;  168  have 
raised  families;  132  own  and  drive  auto- 
mobUes,  and  450  have  "graduated"  on  to 
other  jobs  with  other  firms  after  their 
workshop  training. 
And  all  without  "Federal  aid." 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  like  cheering— and 
most  assuredly  I  am  proud  of  this  enter- 
prise and  of  Its  people,  just  as  is  the 
community  that  Is  blessed  by  Its  pres- 
ence; and.  truly  Mr.  Speaker,  those  men 
wth  vision  who  founded  this  enterprise 
m  awareness  of  their  and  our  responsi- 
Wlty  to  our  neighbors,  and  those  who 
mough  the  years  have  supported  and 
worked  for  It,  are  the  kind  of  people  who 
«re  the  backbone  of  our  great  coimtry 
Tae  lesson? 

^»  I  am,  an  old  man  in  a  dry  month, 
««ag  read  to  by  a  boy  waiting  for  rain 

Uuted  NatioDs  Atteatioi  Stripe 
Cloak  From  Rumaiiia 


ner  In  which  the  first  Communist  Presi- 
dent <rf  the  UrUted  Nations  General  As- 
sembly is  conducting  himself.  An  article 
in  the  San  Diego  Union  on  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 27,  by  columnist  Daniel  Danlelopol 
gives  proper  attenticai  to  this  matter.  The 
article  follows: 

U.N.  ATT»rnoN  Strips  Ci>oak  Fbom 
Romania 

Romania's  sUp  Is  showing. 

CorHellu  Manescu,  Romanian  foreign  min- 
ister, is  serving  as  president  of  tbe  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  and  he  looks  good 
qii  television,  but  that's  not  enough. 

The  Romanians  figured  that  this  honor — 
It  is  the  first  Communist  country  to  seat  a 
U.N.  president — was  going  to  give  them  carte 
blanche  in  the  West. 

Instead  it  has  turned  the  spotlight  on  con- 
ditions inside  Romania.  Despite  carefully  ar- 
ranged props,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Romanian  government  holds  all  the  tyran- 
nical powers  of  a  Stalinist  state. 

TTie  reshufBing  of  the  police  set-up  last 
August  tightened  control  over  the  popula- 
tion rather  than  relaxing  it. 

Romanians  requesting  exit  permits  to  visit 
relaUves  abroad  are  immediately  suspect. 
They  come  under  closer  police  scrutiny  than 
before.  Requesu  from  relatives  abroad  for 
passports  for  loved  ones  are  rejected  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases. 

Foreign  embassies  in  Bucharest  an  out 
of  bounds  to  most  Romanians.  Citizens  can- 
not be  invited  to  embassy  functions  without 
prior  approval  by  the  foreign  office.  Even 
tourtsts  visiting  Romanama  are  not  sectire. 

Many  former  Romanians,  who  now  have 
another  nationality,  have  been  arrested.  The 
total  of  arrests  of  former  Romanians  reached 
165  in  September. 

The  charge?  The  Romanliin  police  said  the 
persons  had.  in  many  cases,  vUited  Romania 
too  often,  which  qualified  them  as  "spies." 

How   does   Manescu   behave   at  tix«  UJT.? 

Like  any  good  Communist. 

With  brazen  effrontery  he  slipped  out  of 
his  chair,  the  other  day,  passed  the  gavel  to 
his  Indian  substitute  and  Joined  the  other 
Communist  delegations  as  they  marched  out 
when  the  delegate  from  South  Africa  rose 
to  address  the  Assembly.  The  Communists 
called  it  a  protest  against  the  apartheid 
poUcy. 

But  Manescu,  as  president  of  the  Assembly, 
is  supposed  to  be  neutral. 

Romania's  economy  is  In  shambles  de- 
spite claims  to  tbe  contrary,  and  she  U 
knocking  at  tbe  door  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States  for  long  term  credits  un- 
derstanding and  help. 

Before  she  gets  It,  she'd  better  fU  that  slip. 

She  might  atart  by  making  concession* 
to  the  people  of  Romania  whose  rlghte  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Chapter  of  the  United 
Nations. 
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^  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tcry 
"we  attention  to  being  given  to  the  man- 
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Monday.  November  6.  1967 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  a  testimonial  dinner  on  behalf 
of  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
^Nmlsh-speaking  community  of  Los 
Angeles.  Bir.  Edward  Moreno.  Mr. 
Moreno  has  for  several  years  been  an 
extremely  popular  broadcaster  on  one  of 
the  Spanish-language  radio  stations  in 
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Los  Angeles,  gaining  a  wido^ollowing 
in  the  community  for  the  high  caliber 
of  his  own  programs  and  for  his  concern 
fbr  better  programing  and  better  service 
to  the  community  by  the  broadcast  media 
in  general. 

Mr.  Moreno  has  left  the  field  of  radio 
broadcasting  and  is  now  serving  as 
project  director  for  a  cooperative  man- 
power training  project  for  Spanish- 
spealung  adults,  the  centro  pre-voca- 
cional.  or  prevocational  center.  The  pro- 
gram is  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  under  MDTA  and  other  author- 
izations, and  has  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  of  California,  local  community 
service  groups,  and  private  industry.  It  is 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Mexi- 
can-American Opportunity  Poundation. 
which  has  a  long  and  successful  record 
in  this  type  of  activity.  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Moreno  will,  in  his  new  position,  continue 
to  dedicate  his  efforts  to  the  needs  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  community  and  con- 
tinue to  dempnstrate  the  leadership  and 
ability  which  have  won  him  such  respect 
in  the  field  of  radio. 

Mr.  Moreno  did  not  wish  to  desert  the 
broadcasting  field.  He  wanted,  instead. 
to  help  make  the  broadcast  media  into 
the  great  resource  for  the  people  of  which 
It  is  capable.  In  the  remarics  which  he 
made  at  this  testimonial  diimer,  he 
spelled  out  the  problems  affecting'  so- 
called  language  radio  in  a  way  which  de- 
serves widespread  attention.  I  am  In- 
serting his  remarks  in  the  Rkcom)  because 
I  think  they  may  help  draw  attention 
to  a  problem  which  perhaps  is  growing 
worse  in  language  radio.  I  can  under- 
stand how  the  public,  and  the  FCC  might 
not  be  exposed  as  directly  to  what  is 
happening  here,  and  might  therefore  be 
somewhat  more  remiss  in  demanding 
corrective  action.  I  believe  Mr.  Moreno's 
insight,  reflected  in  his  speech,  might 
help  this  situation. 

The  speech  follows: 
Bbo.u)c.ist  Media  m  the  MsxiCAN-AMEBicAir 

COMMTTKlrr 

(By  Edward  Moreno) 
I  wish  to  thank  you,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  for  this  imforgettable  dlspUy  of 
friendship.  You  have  given  me  an  experi- 
ence that  I'll  remember  the  rest  of  my  Ufe 
But  you  have  twisted  the  sltuaU<Mi,  for,  if 
the  objective  was  to  recognize  what  you  call 
a  "good  Job  of  Informing  the  pubUc,"  then 
you  should  be  here,  each  one  of  you.  not  I, 
since  each  one  of  you  has  contributed  at  least 
one  story  full  of  bimian  Interest,  and  has 
made  It  possible  for  me  to  reach  that  part  of 
the  Uves  of  our  audiences  that  had  never 
been  reached  before.  To  some  of  you  I  owe 
several  of  my  "firsts,"  to  many,  continuous 
Interesting  reports,  and  to  aU,  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  new  insigbts  into  our  con- 
cerns, and  renewed  hopes  for  their  solution 
What  you  say  radio  waa  until  some  months 
ago,  you  made  it  possible. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  behave  prxx>erlT  in 
a  situation  Uke  this,  but  because  you  have  ' 
showered  your  affecUon  upon  me,  and  you 
have  given  me  cordiality,  good  wishes  and 
encouragement,  I  am  begging  your  Indul- 
gence to  let  me  abuse  your  hoepltaUty,  and 
to  allow  me  to  talk  very  briefly  and  candidly 
about  a  situation  of  which  many  complain, 
but  about  which  very  few  know  what  to  do. 
ru  offer  only  a  few  detaUa.  and  I  hcxw.  •oma 
solutions.  ^^  ^^ 

Up  to  the  time  when  Jim  Coyle  quit*  a 
few  years  ago  organized  KWKW  Into  an  all- 
day  ^>anlsh  language  radio,  there  was  aome 
coUecUon   of  programa   and   "luxaa."  com- 
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pettng  ag&inst  each  otber  for  tbe  attentloa 
of  tbe  public  and  the  dollars  of  tbe  adver- 
tiser. Many  of  you  perhaps  remember  pio- 
neers like  Calatayud,  Tbe  Hoyas,  Juan  Joa6 
and  Jullta  Vazquez.  Mis.  Eialinas  and  her 
husband — she  is  sUll  around  doing  excellent 
service  to  the  community — tbe  Orrozcos,  and 
even  the  aggressive  though  not  necessarily 
XX36itive  Professcw  Vel«.  But  not  one  of  the 
pioneers  graduated  to  ownership^  or  to  man- 
agement of  any  radio  station,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  few  months  ago  that  Angel  Lerma  was 
finally  able  to  secure,  after  a  prolonged  fight, 
a  license  for  Channel  40,  which  instead  of 
being  devoted  to  Spanish  only,  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  "Torre  de  Babel,"  a  plurality  of 
tongues.  Thus  radio  and  TV  have  ended  in 
the  hands  of  Anglo  entrepreneurs  who  have 
■old  and  resold,  traded  and  retraded  frequen- 
cies, or  In  the  hands  of  combines  in  which 
the  Mexican  American  is  almost  a  silent 
partner. 

This  situation  is  somewhat  frightening  be- 
cause tbe  broadcast  media,  radio  especially, 
are  stlil  in  the  era  of  patronazgo,  or  tutelage, 
from  which  many  Industries  and  business 
In  our  communities  liberated  themselves 
years  ago.  Some  field  studies,  by  the  way, 
place  radio  as  the  90%  medium  of  penetra- 
tion In  the  community,  second  only  to  our 
active  grapevine.  This  tutelage  means  that 
Spanish  language  radio,  despite  its  impor- 
tance and  penetration  in  our  community,  is 
-not  generally  attuned  to  our  needs,  nor  too 
well  disposed  to  serve  them  properly,  fflnce 
I  have  shared  with  you  on  many  previous 
occasions  this  concern,  let  us  dlscotint  right 
now  any  poesibiUty  of  "sharpshooting"'  from 
my  part. 

The  owner  of  any  newspaper  or  magazine 
can  do  with  his  property  what  he  pleases, 
provided  that  he  is  prepared  also  to  support 
prolonged  Judicial  suits  for  libel  or  defama- 
tion, or  to  stand  loss  of  circulation  for  poli- 
cies that  the  audience  resents.  But  broad- 
casting is  a  bird  of  a  dUTerent  species.  Tbe 
air  Is  the  people's.  An  independent  agency 
of  the  federal  government,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  of  PCC,  is  en- 
trusted with  vigilance  in  this  field.  The 
broadcaster  is  granted  a  license  to  operate,  by 
the  FOC,  and  in  his  application,  the  broad- 
caster, after  a  prolonged  and  complicated 
process,  swears  alBdavitB  that  he  has  inves- 
tigated tbe  needs  of  tbe  community  which 
he  proposes  to  serve,  and  obliges  himself  to 
serve  in  the  Interest,  convenience  and  neces- 
sity of  his  oommiinlty,  and  here  I  am  quoting 
sub-paragraph  "J" — psu'agraph  4,  section 
73.24  of  the  PCC  regulations,  and  similar 
provisions  of  other  sections,  and  from  the 
wordy  provisions  of  the  application  for  a  new 
license  or  transfer  of  license.  Of  course,  this 
Is  putting  it  in  the  simplest  terms. 

But  I  ask  you  now,  is  Spanish  language 
radio  in  lios  Angeles  really  serving  the  in- 
terest, convenience,  and  necessity  of  our 
communities,  and  we  know  that  there  are 
many  Spanish-language  communities  in  tbe 
county?  Where  is  the  discussion  of  civil 
rights  as  we  the  Mexican  Americans  under- 
stand them?  Where  are  tbe  suggested  an- 
swers to  o\ir  concerns  on  education  and  op- 
portunities? Where  is  the  program  to  en- 
lighten our  people  In  tbe  area  where  they 
need  it  tbe  most,  the  concept  of  citizenship 
and  government  and  democracy  as  It  is  un- 
derstood here? 

Where  are  the  topics  of  consumer  educa- 
tion, local  concerns  for  betterment,  individ- 
ual and  commimal?  And  why  this  silence  on 
the  face  of  individual  and  communal  accom- 
plishment? Why  tbe  Ignorance  of  our  activi- 
ties and  activism?  Why  are  politics  tabooed, 
and  I  don't  mean  politics  of  candidate  Z 
veivus  Z7  Aren't  these  topics  and  others  like 
them  part  of  tbe  interest,  convenience  and 
great  necessities  of  our  communities.? 

Very  few  people  are  as  sensitive  as  that 
great  Irish-Mexican  guy  Jim  Coyle  to  the 
pressures,  activism  and  needs  of  our  peoples. 
But  xiufortunately,  Coyle  Is  no  more  at  KATJ 
dnce  Its  change  of  ownership.  However,  It 


was  under  Ills  direction  that  topics  such  as 
voter  registration,  eonsumer  Information. 
particlpaUotk  in  community  actlvlUes,  In  local 
government)  and  boards  of  education  were  of 
primary  concern  to  tbe  station.  Others  that 
were  also  dart  of  the  daUy  contribution  of 
the  stationjto  the  commiinity  were  women's 
concerns  foi  equality,  and  even  family  plan- 
ning, control  of  social  diseases  and  Juvenile 
delinquency,  and  respect  for  law.  You  re- 
member, I  hope,  that  beautiful  project  of 
oiTering  completely  free,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  th4  history  of  our  state,  a  kit  con- 
taining tb4  most  ample  Information,  In 
Spanisb,  at  out  all  agencies  and  services  of 
Interest  to  ;he  Mexican  American,  including 
credit  orien  tatlon,  drug  addiction.  Social  Se- 
curity, f  rai  ds  of  all  types,  equal  rights  to 
employmen  ;  and  housing,  etc.  .  .  But  Coyle 
is  no  more,  it  KALI,  and  that  is  a  great  loss: 
neither  are  there  our  -"Special  Reports,"  and 
another  vol^e  has  been  stilled. 

Minority  'radio.  In  my  opinion,  has  very 
special  obligations,  and  those  obligations 
must  parallel  the  profit  motive,  for  I  repeat, 
the  licensee  has  received  a  license  to  operate 
for  the  ben  sfit  of  a  community,  for  I  repeats 
the  air  is  t  le  people's.  I  cannot  see  any  rea- 
son why  tie  PCC  would  want  to  grant  a 
license  to  a  ay  Indlvldvial  for  the  single  pur- 
pose of  exp  olting  a  community,  or  part  of  a 
community  and  for  that  individual,  after 
extracting  all  the  profit  from  a  market, 
abandon  it  when  his  own  policies  of  over- 
commercial  Ism,  Inane  programming,  irre- 
sponsiblUts  towards  the  audience  and  tbe 
broadcasts  g  personnel  had  dried  the  sources 
of  his  Uicor  le. 

Neither  can  I  see  how  through  PCC  Igno- 
rance, or  ci  relessness,  language  radio,  to  use 
broadcastei  b"  parlance  can  be  allowed  to  kill 
or  reduce  its  own  audience  by  a  system  of 
operating  Ike  a  rockola  with  20  Abooas!  or 
Whoopees!  and  18  commercials  between  eacb 
record,  or  can  be  permitted  to  implement 
policies  thi  t  not  only  destroy  or  reduce  the 
audience,  li  ut  also  tend  to  deface  the  precious 
little  we  St  U  have,  our  cultural  identity,  otir 
music,  our  traditions.  These  are  not  assump- 
tions. PleU  studies  indicate  that  while  tbe 
Mexlcan-A  nerlcan  population  grows,  and- 
the  ratio  if  station  to  population  more  or 
less  renuilds  the  same,  the  share  of  audience 
Is  dlmlnlsl  ling.  Yes,  by  attrition  language 
radio,  Spajiisb  language  radio  is  slowly  dis- 
appearing. People  are  going  to  KPWB.  KRLA, 
and  even  CPOL,  at  a  time  when  we  know 
that  radio  Is  still  the  number  one  medium  in 
our  cbmmi  nlty. 

If  Intere  Jt,  convenience  and  necessity  are 
to  be  serv«  d,  then  I  see  as  the  greatest  need 
that  of  In  ;ercommunicatlon.  In  this  era  of 
active  pai  tlclpation,  it's  only  fair  that 
Pomona  k  low  what  Pico  Rivera  is  accom- 
plishing. I  nd  that  El  Monte  be  aware  of 
what  ferments  are  in  operation  In  East  Los 
Angeles,  f<r  sooner  or  later  It  will  end  with 
part  of  ltd  population  overflow.  Education, 
my  favoral  e  topic,  is  another  of  our  greatest 
needs,  bofh  general  and  consumer  educa- 
tion. Here  I  wonder  why  not  a  single  one  of 
tbe  federal  agencies  concerned  with  the  con- 
sumer has  bothered  to  find  what  happens  to 
a  consume  r,  who  in  addition  to  being  poor.  Is 
sold  throu  jh  pressure  practices  a  bill  of  goods 
at  exhorbi  ant  prices  and  with  extra  usurlo\is 
charges  for  what  Is  called  "service." 

Don't  you  shudder  for  Instance  when  some 
Joker  refets  to  you  as  "hermano"  while  try- 
ing to  knlle  you  with  a  contract  for  a  pile  of 
Junk  whi<^  he  calls  a  "used  car,"  and  a  plan 
of  only  te  i  dollars  a  week  .  .  .  forever?  I  am 
sure  that  nay  mother,  from  her  place  of  rest 
in  tbe  blue  beyond,  would  look  sternly  at 
me  if  I  di  In't  vigoroiisly  object  to  being  In- 
. eluded  in  be  dubious  brotherhood.  And,  how 
do  you  fe  tl  about  those  wonder  tonics  that 
rid  the  syi  tern  of  empacbo,  or  promise  "eter- 
nal male  iigor  forever?"  Right  now,  at  least 
I  heard  it  i  few  days  ago,  despite  tbe  fiagrant 
violation,  ftn  advertiser  gives  the  impression 
that  his  I  educing  cure  Is  approved  by  tbe 
Federal  Paod  and  Drug  Administration,  the 
FDA  .  .  .  Approved,  no  less,  as  if  the  FDA 
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were  In  the  business  of  certifying  noetruiM 
on  behalf  of  tee  taxpayer.  Or  is  PDA  perhaja 
now  accepting  royalties  for  tbe  use  of  tesu. 
monlals?  . 

But  If  these- things  bother  \is,  doesn't  it 
bother  us  morje  that  in  an  era  when  we  hsTc 
pressured  HUD,  HEW,  DOD,  DA,  OEO,  and  m 
the  rest  of  t^e  alphabet  soup  Into  actko, 
when  our  complaints  have  been  effective  to 
the  point  of  even  having  tbe  White  Hoiw 
Conference  finally  organized,  doesn't  tt 
bother  us  more  that  not  a  voice  has  ever  b««n 
raised  to  demand  that  the  PCC  take  a  mon 
active  Interest  In  our  chief  medium  of  wan- 
munlcatlon  in  the  Spanish  language?  Thit 
the  vigilance  intrusted  to  the  PCC  be  Implt- 
mented,  and  shat  our  interest,  necessity  tm 
convenience  are  finally  served? 

Tbe  air  is  onrs,  the  people's.  And  while  tbe 
profit  motive  jwhich  has  made  America  the 
great  countryi  it  is,  is  Indeed  a  legitimate 
motive,  equally  legitimate  are  tbe  needs  o( 
our  communiilee.  and  there  are  many.  Then 
are  policies  that  are  injurious,  harmful  to 
the  Individual  and  the  community,  like  den-- 
Ing  time  to  oUr  organizations  when  a  broad- 
caster has  promised  to  carry  ten  percent 
of  bis  program  as  free  public  service,  like 
advertising  vailueless  cures  and  products,  like 
ignoring  tbe  Accomplishments  of  our  people, 
and  concentrating  on  the  sensational,  like 
living  away  fijom  the  reality  of  our  socletlet, 
like  permitting  prolif^-atlon  of  hidden  or 
open  fraud.  Tnus  when  only  the  profit  motive 
rules,  and  dqspite  the  sworn  affidavits  tbe 
community  la  secondary,  tt  is,  in  my  opinion, 
time  to  ask  wliy? 

The  way  to:  correct  this  situation  Is  not  to 
stop  listening  to  Spanisb  language  radio,  or 
stop  watchlM  our  TV,  nor  through  vain 
hopes  that  the  situation  will  correct  ItaeU 
someday,  nor  uiat  tbe  audience,  disenchanted 
with  one  frequency  turn  to  another.  Tbe 
way.  as  I  eeej  it.  Is  to  demand  from  the  li- 
censee the  prtoiised  service  now.  and  then  to 
look  for  the  {opportunity  to  enter  the  field 
of  managememt  and  ownership  of  a  faclllt; 
ofcbroadcasting  ourselves,  with  the  purpoM 
to  render  better  service,  with  tbe  Idea  to  live 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  service  In  the 
Interest,  convenience  and  necessity  of  our 
peoples.  That  is  the  way  we  have  learned  to 
accomplish  things  in  our  country  .  .  .  bsi 
it? 

Thank  yoq  again  for  all  you  have  given 
me  In  guidance,  assistance,  and  encourag^ 
ment  and  in  insight  during  my  broadcaitliii 
years  in  Los  /(ngeles. 
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Letter  Froi 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Worker 


EXTEllSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

^OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  H<  >U8i  OF  REPRESENTATTVB 
Monilay,  November  6,  1967 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  week  *■ 
bates  the  poverty  bill,  I  thought  my  col- 
leagues might  be  Interested  In  a  recent 
letter  that!  received  from  a  constituent 
of  the  llth|  Ohio  Congressional  Distrid 

Miss  Teresa  Jeslonowskl  is  a  senior  i 
the  Unlverity  of  Chicago.  She  Is  an  «*• 
standing  young  lady,  and  I  think  thatbff 
observations  from  working  firsthand  »* 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  wlllte" 
value  to  all  of  us. 

Her  lette^  to  me  reads,  as  follows: 

2IENTOB,  OHV- 

Representa^ve  WnxiAii  Stanton, 
Lonffworth  C  'fflce  Buitding. 

Dkas  Sie:  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Off 
failed.  Yes,  It  kept  the  kids  off  the  ftne* 


But  It  did  not  provide  a  meaningftil  summer 
tK>rk  experience  for  tbe  teenagers  It  hired. 

I  am  a  third-year  student  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  This  summer  I  worked  with  the 
Heighborhood  Youth  Corps  at  Greenleaf  Rec- 
reation Center  In  southwest  Washington. 
Here  I  would  like  to  outline  why  I  think  NYC 
failed  and  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

The  purjxjse  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  was  to  give  teenagers  summer  Jobs;  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  have  a  "good 
vorklng  experience"  at  recreation  centers  In 
their  own  neighborhoods.  Perhaps  a  good 
working  experience  would  instill  in  them  an 
old-fashioned  American  value:  an  honest 
day's  work  for  an  honest  day's  pay.  Perhaps 
they  would  find  that  it  would  be  worth  their 
vbile  to  contribute  to  American  society 
through  their  work. 

Others  said  the  motive  behind  tbe  NYC 
was  to  keep  tbe  kids  off  the  streets.  There 
Tare  no  riots  in  Washington  this  summer. 
But  bribing  Is  hardly  admirable. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  failed  be- 
cause It  did  not  provide  the  opportunity  for 
1  meaningful  work  experience.  The  teen- 
agers became  bored  and  disillusioned.  There 
TU  no  challenge.  They  lost  Interest. 

The  reasons  I  see  for  this  failure  are  largely 
dlffculties  in  tbe  planning  of  the  program 
itielf. 

First,  there  were  too  many  teenagers  em- 
ployed on  playgrounds  and  rccroatlcn  centers 
{or  the  number  of  children  who  used  them. 

Tbe  newspapers  reported  that  2000  teen- 
agers were  hired  by  NYC  at  Lincoln  Junior 
High  School  to  take  Jobs  as  "recreation 
aides"  on  playgrounds,  recreation  centers, 
day  camps  and  block  camps.  However,  NYC 
did  not  place  these  people.  Regional  dlrec- 
ton  of  DC.  Recreation  were  to  assign  all 
the  people  hired  to  various  programs  in  their 
regions.  As  a  result  nvany  centers  had  far 
too  many  employees. 

A  recreation  program  Is  not  manageable 
with  too  many  employees  for  the  number 
of  children  it  serves.  There  is  a  limit  to  tbe 
Interest  or  challenge  three  teenagers  will  find 
«q)ervl8lng  a  klckball  or  Softball  game  with 
only  two  or  three  kids  on  each  team.  And 
a  lack  of  equipment  made  things  more  dif- 
ficult. 

Secondly,  there  were  too  many  confilct- 
Ing  programs. 

Commissioners'  Youth  Coimcil  also  sent 
tsenage  employees  to  recreation  centers.  At 
Greenleaf  the  total  of  NYC  employees  and 
ore  employees  was  38.  The  conflicting  pro- 
grams aided  Obl  the  already  excessive  num- 
ber of  employees.  It  also  resulted  in  con- 
fuaed  lines  of  authority  and  greatly  increased 
tdmlnlstrative  dUBcultles. 

Programs  such  as  day  camps,  block  camps, 
wcreation  centers  and  pre-schools  competed 
f«y  children  in  the  neighborhoods.  Some 
programs  had  good  numbers  of  children, 
•ome.had  few. 

Thirdly,  there  was  no  training  program 
lor  the  NYC. 

Some  NYC  teenagers  attended  the  two-day 
trsinlng  session  of  the  Summer  Enrichment 
Program.  But  most  were  ill-equipped  to  work 
on  recreation  projects. 

A  lot  of  money  was  wasted  in  this  program 
»oda  lot  of  teenagers  were  disappointed  and 
wmd.  If  one  expects  them  to  become  adults 
Interested  in  their  work  and  in  their  society, 
«>e  woiUd  choose  to  make  their  summer 
*<*k  experience  more  meaningful  and 
•orthwhlle.  Each  employee  would  definitely 
w  needed  if  the  program  were  a  manageable 
■w.  »  size  appropriate  to  the  Job  to  be  done. 
«J*ttng  Jobs  for  which  there  is  no  need 
•WMU  no  one.  Three  people  In  charge  of 
wj«y  youngsters  would  be  more  reasonable. 
™  teenagers  would  then  feel  a  reeponsibil- 
»qr  toward  their  Job  which  does  not  occur 
«>«  there  U  an  overloading  of  employees, 
•  minimal  amount  of  equipment,  and  a 
"wused  administration.  ThU  responslbiUty 
■WW  be  a  challenge  for  tbe  teenagers.  In 


meeting  such   a  challenge  they  might  find 
their  work  experience  more  valuable. 

Specifically,  I  suggest  the  following. 

Cut  down  on  the  number  of  programs 
to  avoid  confilcts  in  administration  and  to 
use  tbe  available  money  more  eOlclently. 

Hire  teenagers  for  specific  Jobs  which  exist 
and  in  which  they  have  an  interest. 

Have  a  good  training  program,  making  ex- 
plicit demands  for  things  that  must  be  done, 
offering  and  asking  for  alternatives  for  things 
that  might  be  done. 

Have  well-trained  and  experienced  per- 
sonnel in  the  positions  of  greatest  respon- 
sibUlty. 

The  most  Important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  these  are  people.  Statistically.  p>erhape 
the  NYC  was  successful:  in  the  quality  of  the 
experience  for  tbe  Individual  It  failed.  The 
mechanical  things  that  need  to  be  done  to 
facilitate  a  good  experience  for  the  Indi- 
vidual, I  have  listed.  The  benefits  of  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  a  good  work  ex- 
perience are  not  only  immediate  but  long- 
range.  The  same  teenagers  who  find  their 
summer  work  valuable  to  them  will  also  have 
a  better  chance  of  finding  their  life  work 
more  valuable:  something  which  will  benefit 
the  individual  and  tbe  society.  The  difficul- 
ties I  have  listed  can  be  solved.  The  rest  will 
be  up  to  the  teenagers  themselves  and  their 
directors. 

Sincerely, 

Teresa  R.  Jesionowski. 


Bedford  Supports  Our  Men  in  Vietnam  « 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  6,  1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  demonstration  in  the  Ninth 
District  of  Indiana  In  support  of  our  serv- 
icemen in  Vietnam.  The  people  of  Bed- 
ford, Ind.,  led  by  the  Bedford  40  and  8, 
recently  organized  a  "Back  Our  Boys" 
parade.  I  was  pleased  to  participate  in 
this  event,  which  drew  10.000  spectators. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  excellent  article 
from  the  Bedford  Daily  Times  describing 
this  community  event : 

Ten   Thousand    See   BEoroao    "Back   Bots" 
Parade 

(By  Ray  Snapp) 

BEDroRD.— More  than  10,000  persons  formed 
a  human  corridor  Saturday  morning  for  the 
biggest  parade  Bedford  has  ever  had,  this 
one  to  demonstrate  that  the  people  of  this 
area  are  behind  our  men  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Nearly  2,000  persons,  in  approximately  100 
units,  participated  in  tbe  parade.  They  repre- 
sented everything  from  Girl  Soout  Browniea 
to  the  Port  Knox  Army  Band  and  a  Navy 
guided  missile  display  from  Crane. 

The  parade  was  six  weeks  in  the  planning 
stage.  Co-chairmen  of  the  event  were  An- 
drew Enochs,  chef  de  gare  of  the  Bedford 
40  &  8,  and  George  Vaughn. 

The  mass  of  floats,  bands,  maching  tinlts, 
40  &  8  locomotives  and  other  participantB 
gathered  on  West  19tb  St.  as  a  cool  wind 
whipped  the  city  and  threatened  to  bring  la 
rain.  But  the  rain  did  not  arrive  and  th^v 
were  times  that  the  sun  broke  tbrxnigb  the 
heavy  overcas>t  for  brief  periods. 

On  the  reviewing  stand  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  parade,  Indiana  Secretary  ct  State 
Edgar  Whltcomb  said  It  la  lionie  that  oar 
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men  are  fighting  In  Vietnam  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  expression  wbi(^  extremists  in 
this  country  are  abusing. 

Whltcomb,  who  was  a  prisoner  of  war  of 
the  Japanese  during  World  War  n.  said  be 
wondered  at  that  time.  Just  as  our  boys  in 
Vietnam  must  wonder  now,  if  the  people 
back  home  were  really  behind  them.  He  said* 
after  he  returned  bonoe  he  found  that  the 
people  at  home  were  solidly  behind  their 
fighting  forces. 

Whltcomb  urged  officials  of  the  sponsoring 
American  Legion  and  40  &  8  to  send  photo- 
graphs of  the  Bedford  parade  to  Stars  and 
Stripes  so  the  men  overseas  might  see  the 
great  support  accorded  them  on  the  home 
front. 

The  secretary  of  state  also  observed  In  his 
brief  remarks  that  not  one  demonstrater  ap- 
peared during  the  parade.  "All  were  demon- 
strating," be  said,  "for  what  our  boys  are 
fighting  for." 

Another  post-parade  speaker,  Oongressman 
Lee  HanUlton.  cited  the  cases  of  two  winners 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  as  in- 
dicative Of  the  kind  of  young  men  we  have 
in  Vietnam. 

Hamilton  told  of  one  Marine  from  Orange, 
N.J..  who,  while  on  a  search  and  destroy 
mission,  pulled  the  pin  of  a  hand  grenade  as 
he  approached  an  enemy  hole.  He  discovered 
however,  that  the  safety  on  the  grenade  was 
not  working  and  that  it  was  activated  "There 
was  not  time  to  safely  dispose  of  tbe  grenade 
and  there  were  friendly  forces  all  around  so 
that  it  could  not  be  thrown."  he  said.  "So  the 
young  Marine  feU  on  the  grenade  in  order 
that  hla  body  might  absorb  the  full  force  of 
the  explosion." 

Another  Congressional  Medal  winner,  Ham- 
ilton said,  was  a  Negro.  He  was  wounded 
twice  while  on  patrol,  but  treated  14  or  15 
men  despite  bis  own  serious  wounds. 

"This  parade."  BamUton  said,  "brings  to 
mind  the  great  sacrifice  these  men  are  mak- 
ing for  you  and  me." 

The  huge  parade,  which  required  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  completion,  attracted  units 
from  throughout  the  sUte.  There  were  uniu 
from  Brazil.  Muocle.  Bloomlngton.  Rensse- 
laer, ConnersvlUe,  Indianapolis,  Columbus 
Greenwood,  Orleans,  Edinburg,  Camp  Atter- 
bury,  Princeton  and  other  Hoosler  cities,  as 
well  as  from  some  cities  outside  the  state. 

The  parade  began  moving  promptly  on 
schedule  at  11:00  ajn..  led  by  Bedford  police 
vehicles  with  sirens  blaring  and  red  lights 
blaadng.  All  went  weU  until  11:66  a.m.  when 
the  engine  crew  of  a  Monon  Railroad  freight 
train  got  a  first-hand  view  of  the  parade  as 
it  moved  along  tbe  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  square.  The  train  cut  the  parade  in  two 
places— on  15th  and  16th  Sts.— for  about  five 
minutes. 

The  parade  spread  over  two  miles  of  city 
streets,  with  tbe  first  units  compleUng  their 
march  long  before  tbe  last  uniU  began  to 
move. 

There  were  eleven  bands,  countless  color 
guards  from  Legion  and  40  &  8  units 
throughout  the  state,  antique  cars.  Boy  and 
Girl  Scout  imits,  many  school -sponsored 
floats  and  marching  units,  and  a  liberal 
springling  of  business  and  Industflal  uiUts. 

Tbe  Kitchen  Band  of  the  Lawrence  County 
Senior  Citizens  Club  performed  on  the  bed 
of  a  truck  along  the  parade  route,  with  the 
members  dressed  in  costumes  of3u>e  1900 
era.  ' 

Winners  in  tbe  parade  were  announced 
by  Mr.  Vaughn  as  follows: 

Bands— Bedford  High  School,  first;  PaoU 
High   School,   second:    Shoals   High   School, 

40  »  8  Locomotives— Voiture  No.  1251 
Rensselaer,  first;  No.  84S,  Bloomlngton.  sec- 
ond, and   1040.  ConnersvUle,  third. 

Marching  Unite— Indiana  Volunteers,  125th 
Regiment,  first;  Hooslerettea,  Bloomlngton. 
second,  and  Mlcbaelaires,  third. 
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Floats — VFW  Poet  No.  14,  Columbus,  first; 
Bedford  Citizens  Band  Club,  second;  Bedford 
Exchange  Club,  third. 

Master  of  ceremonies  for  the  post-parade 
program  was  Ray  Krempt,  a  World  War  Two 
Navy  officer.  Honorary  parade  marshals  were 
James  Cox,  grand  chief  de  gare  of  the  In- 
diana 40  &  8;  Congressman  Hamilton;  Sec- 
retary of  State  Whltcomb;  State  Rep.  Maurice 
Chase  and  Bedford  Mayor  C.  J.  Hauck. 
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Riots:  Not  a  Civa  Right 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  1, 1967 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  It  is  recognized  that  civil  rights  is 
not  a  problem  found  exclusively -in  the 
South,  I  would  like  to  vo\nt  out  that 
there  is  one  section  of  the  country  where 
all  races  live  compatibly  and  where 
prejudice  Is  at  a  minimum.  That  area 
is  my  home  State  of  Idaho. 

Judghig  from  the  correspondence  I  re- 
ceive and  chats  I  have  had  with  constit- 
uents. It  is  obvious  that  Idahoans  prob- 
ably look  at  the  problem  of  race  rela- 
tions as  objectively  as  anyone  possibly 
could. 

The  Idaho  County  Free  Press  editorial- 
ized on  this  recently,  saying  some  tilings 
that  many  of  us  have  been  thinking,  but 
not  enough  of  us  are  expressing:  namely, 
that  civil  rights  and  rioting  are  not 
necesMolly  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Because  of  Its  timeliness,  I  Include  the 
editorial  In  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
ronaiics: 

BxoTs:  Not  a  Civn.  Bight 

In  the  last  few  weeks  riots,  looting  and 
murder  In  cities  across  the  nation  have  over- 
shadowed almoet  everything  else  In  the  minds 
of  the  people,  even  to  the  ix>lnt  of  almoet 
completely  drawing  attention  away  from  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

Not  since  the  days  of  the  war  between  the 
state*  has  this  country  experienced  such  dev- 
astation and  disorder.  And  the  end  seems  a 
long  way  off. 

WhUe  it  is  obvious  the  lot  of  the  Negro 
race  has  not  been  a  good  one.  It  Is  also  ob- 
vious that  much  of  his  ccmdltlon  Is  of  his 
own  choosing.  The  major  portion  of  these 
people  have  been  content  to  move  along  at  a 
snail's  pace  without  even  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  open  to  them.  In  cities 
where  excellent  schools  have  operated  exclu- 
sively for  them,  the  enrollment  was  small 
even  though  classrooms  were  only  half  filled. 

Those  who  have  shown  a  desire  for  higher 
education  and  have  been  willing  to  work  for 
it  have.  In  almost  every  Instance,  been  able 
to  move  ahead  and  earn  a  place  In  society 
equal  to  their  ability. 

Even  noon,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  claims  of 
»  desire  for  a  better  way  of  life  by  the  heads 
of  the  various  groups,  a  large  majority  of  the 
Negro  race  would  prefer  to  be  left  alone  to 
pursue  the  way  of  life  they  have  always 
known. 

Rioting,  looting  and  killing  are  not  a  part 
of  Civil  Rights  nor  will  they  ever  help  to 
obtain  any  degree  of  same.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  guarantees  every  citizen 
the  right  to  Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of 
Happiness  but  it  alao  charges  each  individual 
with  the  responslbUlty  of  earning  and  pro- 
tecting thoae  rights. 

The  chaos  being  created  now  Is  doing  more 


damage  to  t^e  Neg;ro's  cause  than  it  could 
possibly  do  kood.  Not  only  Is  It  killing  all 
sympathy  fof  his  cause,  it  Is  physically  and 
financially  htirting  the  very  people  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  l|elplng. 

President  Johnson  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  in^stigate  the  cause  of  the  rioting 
and  determiae  legislation  which  might  help 
to  stop  It.  Itils  doubtful  that  any  legislation 
will  go  far  toward  relieving  the  tension. 

Not  likely  ito  be  of  any  more  help  is  the 
President's  ^ve-away  program.  It  has  long 
been  proven^hat  charity  is  no  substitute  for 
the  pride  a  Inan  takes  In  having  a  job  and 
earning  his  own  Uving.  Neither  will  It  instill 
a  desire  for  netter  things  if  these  things  have 
to  be  earned  I  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 

Regardlessjof  the  race,  if  a  man  is  not  wlll- 
wUling  to  work  and  willing  to 
n  stature,  no  amount  of  char- 
legislature  is  going  to  help  his 
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bonal  Eye  Itutitate 


EXTEifSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON. 


JACOB  H.  GILBERT 


or   NXW    YORK 


IN  THE  H<  lUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Mom  ay,  November  6,  1967 

Mr.  GILaERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission, I  ^nsh  to  insert  in  the  Record 
my  recent  iatement  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  ijublic  Health  and  Welfare  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Coaunittee.  on  my  bill  and  related  bills, 
to  establish  a  National  Eye  Institute: 
Testoi ONT  of-  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gn^ERx,  or  Nxw 

TORK.     BEtORK     SXTBCOMMTrrXZ     ON     PUBUC 

Health  AitD  WELrARs,  Hoirsv  Interstate 
AND  Foreign  Commerce  CoMMnrES.  No- 
vember 1, 1667 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  this 
conunlttee  f^r  its  forward-looking  stand  in 
conducting  gearings  on  the  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Eye  Institute.  I  am  one  of 
the  sponsors;  of  this  proposal,  my  bill  being 
HJt.  4331,  bi^t  Congressman  Fred  B.  Rooney 
of  Pennsylvakila.  author  of  the  bill,  deserves 
our  i>artlcuUr  thanks.  This  is  a  progressive 
measure,  on^  that  is  worthy  of  Congress' 
tradition  as  |a  leader  in  the  field  of  health 
care  and  research.  All  of  us  here  in  Congress 
depending  e^  heavily  as  we  do  on  our  eyes, 
understand  IM  meaning.  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration ofjthls  bUl  and  the  establishment, 
without  delav,  of  a  National  Eye  Institute. 

Mr.  Chairi^an,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, we  kAow  that  by  1975.  unless  there  is 
a  dramatic  Ix-eakthrough  in  eye  research  and 
treatment,  taere  will  be  some  16  million  blind 
persons  In  the  world.  Even  today,  in  the 
United  Stat^  alone,  there  are  three  and  a 
half  million  inen,  women  and  children  suSer- 
ing  from  pe^nanent  and  serious  eye  defects. 
It  is  estlmatM  that  nearly  90  million  Amer- 
icans suffer  Q'om  some  sort  of  eye  trouble.  At 
this  moment^  there  are  more  than  10  million 
in  the  worldlwho  are  blind. 

It  U  dlflUiilt  to  believe  that  with  all  the 
effort  and  money  that  has  been  put  Into 
medical  research,  most  diseases  of  the  eye 
remalii  a  mfstery  to  doctors.  Eighty  percent 
of  all  loss  of  vision  in  the  United  States  re- 
sults from  diseases  of  which  the  causes  are 
unknown.  Slirely  that  alone  is  testimony  to 
the  Importamce  of  this  legislation. 

In  economic  terms,  the  burden  of  eye  dis- 
eases is  stag^ring,  Mr.  Chairman.  Public  as- 
Bl«tance  la  (xtended  to  more  than  100.000 
blind  persoits.  Society  pays  for  special  fa- 
clUtles.  boolK,  teachers  and  materials  for  no 
leaa  than  20.t00  blind  children  attending  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  The  upkeep 
Is  tremendous  for  vocational  rehabilitation 


centers  eoid  oth  er  faculties  to  restore  the  pn>- 
ductiveneea  of  the  blind.  I  have  no  figure  at 
how  much  society  pays  for  this  grevlous  de, 
bUity  but  it  is  enormous,  and  we  obvloual^ 
cannot  measure  blindness  in  monetary  temii 
alone.  i 

But.  as  an  4<ample,  let  me  point  out  to 
you  the  story  ifccently  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion of  one  blinding  disease.  In  1953,  docton 
made  the  discovery  that  too  much  oxygen  ad- 
ministered to  premature  infants  resulted  is 
retrolental  fibroplasia,  a  cause  of  blindness. 
As  a  result  of  the  discovery,  the  incidence  ot 
this  disease  fell  from  1900  cases  in  1952  to 
only  28  in  1958^  HappUy.  this  terrible  condi- 
tion Is  today  ai  rarity.  But  if  this  discovery 
had  come  only  b  year  later,  the  lifetime  cost 
of  care  for  the  aidditlonal  blind  persons  would 
have  amounted  to  more  than  $120  million. 
If  the  discovery  had  come  10  years  later,  tb« 
cost  would  hav«  exceeded  one  million  doUan. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  not 
being  asked  to  undertake  a  project  that  li 
merely  humane^  as  if  humaneness  alone  were 
not  suflJclent  reason  for  passage  of  the  bill. 
This  measure  Will  pay  for  Itself  over  and 
over  again  in  the  years  to  come.  The  Nation- 
al Eye  Institute  would  conduct  research  on 
blinding  eye  ctlseases,  blindness  and  other 
visual  defects,  tts  work  wiU  be  of  benefit  not 
only  to  the  thoiisands,  perhaps  mUllons.  vbo 
WiU  be  saved  zrcxn  blindness.  It  will  be  of 
benefit  to  sod^y.  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairmah,  and  members  ot  the  Sub- 
committee, the  American  people  virill  be 
grateful  to  yoii  for  positive  consideration  of 
this  bUI.  A  recent  OaUup  Poll  disclosed  that 
Americans  fear  blindness  only  second  to  can- 
cer as  a  debilitating  disease.  I  urge  you  to  set 
quickly,  for  each  day  means  more  peraoni 
struck  down,  persons  who  could  be  leading 
happy  and  productive  lives  If  only  they  had 
the  use  of  their  eyes.  This  bill  vrtll  do  so  very 
niuch  to  keep  ttiese  eyes  fxmctlonlng. 
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Prist  neri  of  Their  Skin 


EXTEN$ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  tMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOtJ  SE  OP  BEPBESENTA-nVES 

Monda'f,  November  6,  1967 

T 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
am  pleased  tot  include  an  address  I  made 
before  the  Aiierican  Jewish  Committee 
Appeal  for  Hilman  Relations,  at  the  New 
York  Hilton  fiotel,  Thursday,  November 
2,  1967. 

My  remark)  i  follow : 

Prisoifers  or   Their   Skin 

"When  I  coi  isider  how  my  life  is  spent," 
thus,  Milton  tx  gins  his  bonnet  of  his  "Blind- 
ness". It  is  a  I  itiless  thing  to  ask  a  man  to 
consider  how  h  s  life  Is  spent.  That  Is  why,  to 
me,  Milton's  lli  le  is  one  of  the  mcfet  poignant 
I  have  read.  It  Is  like  asking  a  man  to  wrap 
himself  In  gui:  t,  to  tear  himself  apart  wltb 
the  rapiers  of  a  elf-accusation,  for  who  among 
us  has  been,  ■vrlthout  pause,  on  the  side  at 
the  angels?  A  nan  must  make  his  way.  ful- 
fill bis  ambitlDns,  seek  love  and  laughter. 
provide  the  br«  ad.  all  for  his  own  sweet  sake. 
What  more?  Must  we  pick  up  each  day  and 
throw  over  oui  back  like  peddlers  of  old  tli« 
bundle  of  thel  world's  woes?  War,  poverty. 
crime,  disease,  Illiteracy,  woes  thousands  of 
miles  away  and  woes  just  around  the  comff? 
No  wonder.  th(  in,  we  seek  the  "island  in  the 
sun".  Each  miming  the  troubles  removed 
from  our  own  thresholds  press  in  upon  v$. 

Well,  what  do  you  do?  Retreat  with  » 
shrug  and  a  muttered  "plague  on  all  joat 
houses?"    Certfeinly    there    is    an    argusbh 


pfcmlse  that  having  lived  our  own  lives  re- 
QWnsibly  and  with  a  degree  of  integrity,  we 
bave  discharged  our  obligation  toward  God 
ud  man.  but  there  is  an  equally  arguable 
premise  that  the  dimensions  of  our  lives  are 
u  flexible  as  time  itself  and  that  our  hearts 
tnd  minds  will  remain  unsatisfied  if  we  keep 
(bem  rigidly  in  place  to  concern  ourselves 
with  that  only  which  touches  on  our  per- 
lonal  selves. 

I  think  the  key  word  In  the  second  premise 
It  "unsatisfied".  In  the  final  analysis.  If  we 
choose  the  road  of  participation  we  do  an 
(■aentially  selfish  act  lest  we  walk  through 
the  days  of  our  Uves  forever  hungry,  our 
iplrits  starving  on  an  Island  of  isolation. 
There  are  so  many  needs  in  the  world,  can 
we  try  to  fill  them  all?  No,  of  course  not. 
The  answer  lies  in  selectivity.  We  choose  to 
sttack  that  evil  which  shakes  our  conscience 
most,  one  or  two  or  even  three,  as  our  ca- 
pacities permit. 

Being  city  bom  and  city  bred,  I,  for  one, 
find  I  am  most  responsive  to  the  anguish 
prevalent  in  the  city  streets.  How  could  we 
have  permitted"  this  to  happen?  This  ugliness 
in  parts  of  our  cities;  this  mass  huddling 
In  poverty  in  our  ghettos,  this  forcing  of  a 
part  of  our  people  to  be  prisoners  of  thtlr 
rtJn?  I  remember  last  Congress  /when  the 
open  hoiising  provision  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  came  before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  be  Chairman, 
irtilte  people  throughout  the  country  shrank 
»wty  from  commitments  they  had  made  to 
dvll  rights.  Mind  you.  this  was  before  the 
multiple  riots.  When  the  finger  was  pointed 
■harply  at  the  South,  as  it  was  in  the  1964 
dTll  rights  proposals,  we  Northerners  were 
rigorous,  articulate  and  organized  in  support 
of  these  proposals.  Religious  groups,  labor 
groups,  professional  groups — Just  name  them 
tad  there  they  were  demanding  the  passage 
of  the  1964  package.  In  1964,  in  response  to 
that  piish,  the  civU  rights  legislation  was 
enacted  into  law. 

Contrast  that  with  what  happened  In 
1966  when  the  open  housing  proposal  was 
nnveUed.  Silence.  Silence  from  religious 
(roups,  the  labor  groups,  the  professional 
groups,  etc.  All  we  hecird  were  the  anguished 
eries  of  a  "man's  home  Is  his  castle".  They 
were  busy  people,  people  like  the  real  estate 
brokers,  the  builders,  the  landlords,  and 
their  white  tenants.  I  cannot  measure  for 
JDU  the  dismay  among  the  Members  of  the 
House  when  the  open  housing  proposal  was 
unveiled.  Which  weighed  more  heavUy  upon 
them— conscience  or  votes?  I  am  proud  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  because  con- 
rlence  won.  The  bill  passed  the  House;  it 
died  in  the  Senate. 

A  new  phrase  gained  currency — "white 
bMklash ".  Do  not  be  mistaken,  there  is 
white  backlash  and  this  is  the  major  tragedy 
ot  our  clUes.  We  tell  our  Negro  residents, 
"This  U  the  line  beyond  which  you  shall  not 
PM8".  Why?  Because  you  are  black,  that's 
why.  Does  it  amount  to  more  than  that? 
There  are  those  who  would  say.  "Yes,  It 
it  does."  The  Negro  la  crime  prone,  Irrespon- 
Hble,  illiterate,  etc.  What  be  U  is  dictated 
•0,  were  we  to  have  open  housing  economics 
would  determine  where  the  Negro  seeks  entry, 
rae  landlord  screens  out  the  white  undeslr- 
•ble.  Just  so  can  he  screen  out  the  Negro 
Mdeslrable.  As  all  economic  groups  do  among 
»e  white  citizenry  of  our  country,  the  Negro 
wi  seek  his  own  economic  and  social  level. 
"Mt  Is  this  all-pervasive  fear?  The  point 
»urt  be  made  over  and  over  again.  No  man. 
•Oman  or  child  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
•Vjsllty  of  opportunity  in  any  area  of  human 
•ravity  only  because  of  the  color  of  his  skin. 
VitT'f.  *****  repeatedly,  a  man  can  change 
n»  WUglon,  can  change  his  wife,  his  profes- 
Bon.  his  trade,  but  no  man  can  change  the 

S^*  ^^  »^'^-  '■e*'  «^*  1»  what  we 
««Bed  him  with;  accused,  he  stands  be- 
{««  us,  accused  of  not  being  white.  And 
M  cannot  purge  hlmseU  of  the  accusation. 
«  cannot  remove  his  guUt.  He  cannot  be- 
•"■se  white. 


There  is,  as  has  been  said,  "white  flight 
to  avoid  the  black  Olght". 

What  have  been  the  economic  and  social 
consequences  to  those  of  tia  who  live  in  the 
cities? 

(1)  A  narrowing  of  cities'  tax  base  aa  the 
middle  class  moves  to  the  suburbs.  Thus, 
where  the  tax  money  is  most  needed  there  is 
less  of  it. 

<2)  The  further  degradation  of  schools  and 
housing. 

(3)  An  island  of  glittering  high  rise  office 
buildings  with  an  inner  rim  of  factories  and 
filth  and  an  outer  rim  of  ghettos.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  passage  in  Matthew  noting  our 
concern  with  making  clean  "the  outside  of 
the  cup",  assiunlng  that  such  attention 
makes  the  "inside"  clean  as  well. 

(4)  Highways  glutted  in  the  morning  and 
in  the  evening.  Ingress  and  egress  blocked  for 
miles. 

( 5 )  A  deepening  and  dangerous  frustration 
on  the  part  of  city  dwellers  vrtth  the  cozise- 
quent  Increase  In  crime  and  violence. 

These  are  all  demonstrable  facts.  Just 
look.  Look  and  see. 

Mind  you.  I  do  not  hold  at  all  that  no 
responsibility  lies  with  the  slum  dwellers. 
Law  and  order  are  as  necessary  for  him  as  it 
is  for  all  inhabitants  of  this  land.  Riots  are 
a  form  of  self-indulgence  and  ultimately 
boomerangs.  That  we  understand  the  reasons 
for  the  riots  is  Important.  That  we  do  not  use 
the  reasons  for  excuses  is  equally  as  im- 
portant. 

1  want  to  state  this  at  this  point  because 
I  do  not  want  you  to  believe  that  I  am  an 
apologist  for  these  riots.  That  Is  another  sub- 
ject and  would  take  more  time  than  you  have 
to  give  me  this  evening.  What  I  have  en- 
deavored to  do  Is  to  underscore  our  respon- 
sibility. Our  responsibility  goes  much  deeper 
than  economic  depravation.  Economic  de- 
pravation of  the  slum  dweller  is  one  aspect. 
Par  greater  is  the  self-respect  for  vrtilch  the 
Negro  in  the  ghetto  has  been  robbed,  ms 
social  poverty  is  shaped  by  our  attitudes. 
Prom  morning  until  night  the  Negro  is  re- 
buffed and  humiliated.  For  the  most  part, 
these  are  not  conscious  acts  on  the  part  of 
white  people.  This  is  the  greater  tragedy. 
Unions  fight  to  get  the  Negro  out.  This  is 
more  than  economic  Jealousy.  In  the  offices 
and  in  the  stores,  white  personnel  is  pre- 
ferred. But  police  brutality  does  exist. 

You  need  only  watch  the  performances  in 
the  cUnics  of  our  hospitals  to  note  the  dif- 
ference in  attitudes.  You  see  those  attitudes 
take  shape  in  our  subways,  in  our  streets.  In 
our  restaurants,  and  in  our  theatres.  We  fear 
and  are  feared,  and,  yes,  we  hate  and  are 
hated. 

It  may  seem  to  many  of  you  that  the  civil 
rights  bill,  which  I  Introduced.  HJi.  5700,  has 
lain  dormant  before  the  Committee.  It  has 
not.  Because  of  a  sullen  climate  which  sur- 
rounds the  phrase  "civil  rights",  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  been  acting  on 
the  bill  piecemeal.  One  provision,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  passed 
the  House,  passed  the  Senate  with  an  amend- 
ment. A  conference  may  be  necessary  there- 
on. The  protecUon  of  dvll  rights  workers, 
another  portion  of  the  bUl,  was  acted  on 
favorably  by  the  Committee  and  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  has  undergone  many 
changes  In  the  Senate.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  reported  it  out  after  a 
long  fight  and  by  a  majority  of  one,  though- 
in  pretty  good  shape.  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee will  be  filed  by  midnight  tonight.  I  am 
not  hopeful  that  it  wlU  be  taken  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  session  because  there 
is  a  very  definite  threat  of  filibuster. 

Two  other  sections  of  the  bill  on  Jury 
reform  are  now  being  actively  processed  by 
■a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  this  reform 
will  be  acted  upon  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  Two  provisions  remain  un- 
touched; namely,  enforcement  rights  for  the 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, and  open  housing.  You  can  well  un- 


derstand the  reluctance  of  the  House  mem- 
bership to  act  when  liaving  fought  vrltfa  mo- 
ments of  great  bitterness  for  the  open  hous- 
ing section  only  to  have  It  killed  In  the 
Senate.  It  is  now  the  feeling  of  the  House 
membership  that  the  Senate  act  first,  lest 
once  again  the  House  engage  in  a  futUe 
exercise. 

I  frankly  foresee  no  action  on  either  of 
these  two  provisions  for  the  simplest  of 
reasons.  The  majority  of  our  electorate  Is 
against  It.  Maybe  some  day  we  shall  awaken 
to  the  old  truths:  "As  we  sow,  so  shall  we 
reap." 

Civil  rights  Is  not  minority  rights.  It  is 
rights  up  and  among  the  majcx'  Issues  that 
plague  all  of  us.  Civil  rights  is  not  the  inarch 
of  the  minority  towards  fulfillment  of  the 
American  ideal;  it  Is  everybody's  march.  That 
realization  V(rlll  come  sooner  or  later.  If  later, 
we  shall  have  had  to  pay  a  merciless  price 
for  it. 

Thus,  you  see  I  am  totally  committed.  I  do 
not  ask  that  you  make  this  the  object  of 
your  commitment,  nor  do  I  ask  that  your 
commitment  be  total.  I  do  not  have  that 
right.  I  can  only  suggest  that  the  disengaged 
life  Is  barren.  The  way  to  fulfillment  is  your 
choice.  I  hope  you  will  choose. 

Thank  you. 


When  Will  Peace  Come  to  Humanity? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   1XNNESSZX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  1. 1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Bristol,  Tenn., 
Herald-Courier  provides  a  ray  of-hope  for 
our  strife-torn  world,  and  1  Insert  it  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

When  Will  Pzack  Comx  to  Humanttt? 

The  end  of  this  century  may  herald  peacs 
in  the  world  for  the  first  time  slnoe  the 
Roman  era.  when  the  world  enjoyed  an  im- 
posed tranquillity  for  the  short  spcm  of  220 
years. 

This  prophecy  was  made  by  Paul  O.  Hoff- 
man, administrator  of  the  United  Nations 
Development  program.  In  a  V<rfce  of  Clrlllza- 
tlon  lecture  as  a  part  of  the  University  of 
Michigan's  Sesquicentennlal  observance. 

Although  mankind  has  never  known  last- 
ing peace  in  all  recorded  history — man  has 
waged  15,000  major  and  minor  wars  and 
signed  something  like  8,000  different  peace 
treaties — there  is  now  a  hopeful  prospect  for 
lasting  i>eace.  Hoffman  said,  as  he  enum- 
erated new  factors  that  may  bring  this 
change. 

The  first  of  these  new  factors  is  the  In- 
credible destructlveness  of  modem  weaponry. 
Horrible  and  wasteful  though  it  was.  war  did 
resolve  certain  Isues  over  the  years,  when 
even  the  vanqviished  could  recover  and  re- 
coup the  material,  tf  not  human,  losses.  Now 
the  20-megaton  bomb  can  blast  the  largest 
of  modern  cities  out  of  existence  and  dev- 
astate 5.000  square  miles.  The  Instinct  of 
self-preservation  becomes  a  firm  deterrent  to 
great  power  conflicts. 

Next,  Hoffman  emphasized,  the  hiunan  race 
is  growing  up.  though  that  is  sometimes  hard 
to  believe,  and  war  is  losing  its  glamour. 

Finally,  there  is  a  growing  trend  toward 
regional  and  even  global  economic  integra- 
tion that  is  having  positive  political  side  ef- 
fects. For  Instance,  the  European  Omunon 
Market  has  made  Prance  and  Oennany  so 
dependent  on  each  other — and  has  estab- 
lished so  many  points  of  day-to-day  coopera- 
tive contacts— that  war  between  these  long- 
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time  enemies  would  be  almoet  Impoeslble 
today. 

As  long  as  any  larger  country,  such  as  tbe 
Soviet  Union  or  China,  has  aggression  as  a 
basic  part  of  an  unswerving  policy,  causing 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  spend  $160  bil- 
lion a  year  for  military  forces,  we  will  not 
have  peace. 

Perhaps  we  will  have  peace  when  aggressor 
nations  settle  their  dllTerences  by  law,  not  by 
war.  But  It  Is  our  great  i>ower  which  can 
create  the  climate  for  peace.  The  rest  will 
come  when  we  can  look  ahead  confidently  to 
security  for  us  and  for  the  whole  world. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBUCATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
CoDK  or  Laws  of  tkx  Unttzo  States 
Tmx  44,  Section  181.  Congressionai. 
Recobd;   abeangemknt,  sttlx,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and   style   of   the   Congres- 
BiONAi,  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re-  ' 
port  of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress  and   at   the  close   thereof. 
(Jan.  la,  1896,  c.  33,  t  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Tnxx  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  tixtts- 
trations.  If  APS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
l@3e,  c.  630,  {  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the   Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
tbe  foUowUig  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  Invited : 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — Tbe 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows :  tbe  Senate  pro- 
ceedlaga  aball  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedlags  In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Isaues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  fcdlow:  Protrtded,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

a.  Type  and  ityle. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  tbe  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  tbe  OfiScial  Reporters  of 
the  Comgrxssionai.  Record,  in  714  -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorised  to  be  inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6  Vi -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-point  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  ofGclal,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  marfuscript . — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specUled,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  if  tbe  manuscript  Is 
tumlshfid  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 


4.  TabuJar  \  matter. — Tbe  manuscript  of 
8p>eeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  tbe  Rbcokd  shall  b«  in  tbe 
hands  of  tbe  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  fttmithed. — ^Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  df  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Acfvance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  stf  le  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  prdofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  Charge. 

6.  Notatiomof  withheld  rem.arks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  tbe  proceedings,  the 
Public'  Printi  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addre»ed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). HisT  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  tbp  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — Tbe  Public  Printer 
shall  not  pabllsh  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  ^>eech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  b4en  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  caliendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
imless  otbentise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Correctio  13. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dal  ly  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  correc  tlons  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  wl  Wn  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  flna  1  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  we  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  other\*lse  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  b4  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  <  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  ileletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions ;  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  anji  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  repbrt  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  ThiB  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appindix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  pas  granted  leave  to  print  ( 1 ) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  tbe  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  tbe  Ap- 
pendix. Thisi  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  f(>rm  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  Authorized  extension  of  bis  ovm 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  d|e  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  mat  be  printed  in  tbe  Congres- 
sional Rbcori  I. 

10(b).  Mak  rup  of  the  Appendix. — Tbe  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  luccesslvely  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  tbe 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  f roi  a  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
far  as  possible  throughout 
The  sequence  for  each  House 


In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
Reporters    of    the    respective 


alternately 

the  Appendix 

shall  follow  aj  1  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 

arrangement 

the    Official 

Houses. 

The  Offlclal 
designate  an< 
among  their 
are   in   sessloh 


Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
I  !X  tensions.  When  both  Houses 
and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shin  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  I  n  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  I  tem  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  secon(!  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
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in  session. 

This  rule  sh^  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  becaiife  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  wbith  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Offlclal  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress.  | 

11*  Estimate  ojl  cost. — No  extrtmeous  matter 
in  excess  of  tw3  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  tci  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  wider  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend  his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  U 
accompanied  byjan  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  repuested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, address^  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  membo^  of  bis  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  thl4  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  dr  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  beadlngs,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Offlclal 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  tbe  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.  The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  tbe  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  tbe  proper  place 
in  the  proceed  1 


LAWS  RELATltE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
UMENTS 

Either  House  ^ay  order  the  printing  of  t 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estiiiiate  from  tbe  Public  Printer 
as  to  tbe  proba)|le  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department^  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tbe 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  Section  re- 
lating to  estlmajtes  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (n.S. 
Code,  title  44,  skc.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  fc  r  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Coinmlttee-  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  gite  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  prlntitig  upon  the  estimate  of  tlie 
Public  Printer,  ftnd  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  auch  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


It  shaU  be 
to  print  and 
Senator, 
from  the 
ordering  the 
(U.S.  Code,  title 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
hwful  for  the  Public  Printer 
d«  liver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Represi  ntatlve,  or  Delegate,  extracti 
CoNcs  EssioNAL  RECORD,  the  persoD 
same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
44,  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,   Representatives,   and   Delegata 

who  have  changed  their  residences  will  pleas* 

give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 

Printing  Office,  Itbat  their  addresses  may  be 


tension  subm  Itted  by  a  Member  of  the  House     correctly  given  1  a.  tbe  Record. 


Bowing  to  Foreign  Intolerance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnoiNiA 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  7.  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
tn  editorial  entitled  "Bowing  to  py>reign 
Intolerance?"  which  was  published  in 
tbe  Wall  Street  Journal  of  November  1, 
1»67. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
M  follows: 

Bowing  to  Foreign  Intolerance? 

Some  friends  from  Virginia  are  spatting 
witii  the  State  Depiartment  over  a  visa  for 
Bbodssla's  Ian  Smith.  Their  picture  of  offi- 
cialdom vs.  freedom  of  Inquiry  may  brush 
utds  some  equivocal  overtones,  but  their 
entral  point  sticks. 

Tbe  student  forum  of  tbe  University  of 
Vlrglnis  School  of  Law  tendered  a  siieaklng 
iDTltation  of  Prime  Minister  Smith,  leader 
In  Rliodesla's  split  with  Great  Britain  over 
ndsl  policy.  The  students  stressed  that 
tbetr  invitation  expressed  only  academic  In- 
terect,  not  approval  or  disapproval  of  Mr. 
.Smith's  government  or  policies.  He  responded 
that  he  might  be  able  to  come  sometime 
next  spring  if  they  could  assure  him  he 
voold  be  admitted  to  the  United  States. 

When  student  officials  and  some  concerned 
Virginia  (^ong^'essmen  inquired  at  the  State 
Department,  they  were  told  no  final  decision 
could  be  made  until  Mr.  Smith  formally  ap- 
plied for  a  visa.  But  tbe  Department  warned, 
"What  U  mvolved  in  our  view  is  not  a  legal 
technicality,  but  a  political  act  affecting  our 
foreign  relations." 

It  explained  that  tbe  UJB.  stUl  recognizes 
British  sovereignty  over  Rhodesia,  ignoring 
that  nation's  unilateral  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. Therefore  it  would  normally  ac- 
cept passports  for  Rhodeslan  residents  only 
If  tbey  were  validated  by  British  authorities. 
Tbe  requirement  for  a  passport  is  waived, 
It  Mlded  "only  in  exceptional  cases  and  in 
compelling  circumstances." 

Mr.  Smith,  it  must  be  observed,  serves  his 
own  political  purposes  by  putting  the  State 
Department  on  the  spot.  Unless  he  has  al- 
resdy  been  rebuffed  in  more  discreet  chan- 
nel*, his  choice  of  intermediaries  strikes  us 
M  curious.  If  this  Is  more  a  ploy  than  a  sin- 
cere attempt  to  accept  tbe  invitation,  tbe 
Department's  tentative  answer  Is  perhaps 
defensible. 

fot  a  time  when  a  final  decision  vaiiat  be 
■•rte,  however,  we  question  tbe  Idea  that 
"teehnlcaUtles"  should  be  allowed  to  bar 
Mr.  Smith.  If  the  S^te  Department  ever  gets 
Ml  McepUnce  from  those  Red  Chinese  Jour- 
n»U«t«  It  keeps  inviting,  to  take  a  parallel 
««e,  you  can  bet  they  won't  need  passportfe 
nildated  by  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

So  the  crtix  of  the  matter,  as  the  Depart- 
ment lays.  U  that  granting  a  visa  would  be 
»  "political  act  affecting  our  foreign  rela- 
•J*"*-"  Or  put  plainly,  BIr.  Smith  is  viewed 
•••a  InternaUonal  pariah.  If  we  let  him  in, 
wat  BrlUln  might  take  affront,  though 
He  teems  to  be  one  of  their  officials'  favorite 
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sailing  companions.  More  pertinently,  we 
suspect,  the  Black  African  states  calling  for 
Rhodesia's  damnation  unquestionably  would 
take  affront.  This  would  make  life  tougher 
for  a  lot  of  already  beleaguered  diplomats. 

The  rub  is,  as  our  Virginia  friends  stoutly 
maintain,  that  the  issue  involves  not  only 
foreign  relations  but  domestic  principles. 
The  danger  is  that  Mr.  Smith's  views  will  be 
suppressed  because  they  are  unpopular. 
Worse,  that  they  will  be  suppressed  not  so 
much  because  they  are  unpopular  at  home, 
but  because  t^ey  are  unpopular  abroad.  And 
of  course,  the  suppression  would  affect  not 
only  Mr.  Smith  but  those  Americans  who 
want  to  hear  him. 

So  if  Mr.  Smith  really  wants  to  come,  the 
question  is  whether  the  diplomatic  tail  will 
wag  the  domestic  dog.  We  certainly  see  no 
reason  to  compromise  American  Ideals  like 
tbe  freedom  of  inquiry  simply  because  they 
are  not  understood  in  less  enlightened  places. 


Kona  coffee  is  distinguished  by  its 
great  strength,  fine  flavor,  and  pleasing 
aroma.  It  is  one  of  the  few  coffees  in  the 
world  which  has  all  three  of  these  at- 
tributes. Most  coffees  sold  in  the  United 
States  are  blends  of  several  different 
kinds  of  coffee,  none  of  which  is  fine 
enough  to  be  sold  in  Its  "pure"  or 
"straight"  form.  In  fact,  Kona  coffee  is 
often  added  to  these  blends  to  add  aroma 
or  flavor.  In  West  Germany.  Kona  coffee 
has  become  very  popular  in  its  "straight" 
form. 

It  is  time  for  Americans  to  discover  the 
pleasures  of  drinking  Kona  coffee,  grown 
in  their  own  State  of  Hawaii,  and  I  sub- 
mit an  article  from  the  November  1967 
issue  of  Hawaii  Crops  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  in  the  belief  that  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues: 
KoMA  Cor 


Hawaii-Growm  Kona  Coffee  Among  Finest 
in  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   RAWAIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  7.  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  are  great 
coffee  drinkers;  some,  indeed,  are  "coffee 
gourmets"  who  enjoy  drinking  the  finest 
of  South  American  blends  and  unique 
grinds.  Not  many  of  them  realize,  how- 
ever, that  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
delicious  coffees  Is  grown  right  in  our 
own  coimtry. 

There  is,  of  course,  only  one  such  place 
in  the  United  States  where  the  coffee 
bean  is  successfully  cultivated  and  a 
splendid  brand  brand  of  coffee  Is  pro 
duced  and  exported  to  the  world.  Tills 
area  is,  of  course,  my  own  State  of 
HawaU. 

The  coffee  grown  In  Hawaii  Is  called 
"Kona  coffee"  after  the  region  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii  where  it  is  grown.  It  is 
the  "champagne  of  coffee,"  unique  be- 
cause it  can  only  be  produced  in  limited 
amounts  in  Kona,  due  to  the  special  cli- 
mate and  soil  conditions  found  there. 

Kona's  secret  lies  in  the  need  of  the 
coffee  plant  for  shade — continuous  ex- 
posure to  the  hot  sun  will  produce  a  weak 
plant,  easily  killed  by  dry  spells  and  plant 
diseases.  Kona  Is  protected  by  high 
mountains.  The  mornings  there  are 
bright  and  sunny,  but,  about  midday, 
clouds  slip  past  the  great  volcano,  Maima 
Loa,  and  cover  the  slopes  where  the  cof- 
fee is  grown,  thus  providing  a^^  unique, 
natural  "umbrella."  The  combinatlcni  of 
the  rich,  volcanic  soU,  the  ample  rainfall, 
the  sheltering  mountains,  and  this  nat- 
ural "umbrella"  make  Kona  a  petfect  re- 
gion for  the  cultivation  of  the  ciuAotet 
coffee  bean. 


Among  all  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  larg- 
est is  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  known  fondly 
throughout  the  Aloha  State  as  tbe  "Big 
Island."  ' 

Air  travelers  to  the  Island  first  become 
aware  of  two  graceful  cone-shaped  mountains 
^  hanging  gracefully  above  enormous  billows 
of  clouds.  At  times,  there  may  even  be  a 
decoration  of  snow  on  these  peaks,  for  they 
are  the  lofty  Mauna  Kea.  which  soars  IS.796 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  Mauna  Loa,  the 
most  active  volcano  in  the  world,  which  rises 
to  13,680  feet. 

The  long  western  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa, 
and  of  tbe  lower  8,251 -foot  Hualalai  comprise 
the  district  known  as  Kona,  from  which 
Hawaii's  unique  Kona  Coffee  takes  its  name. 

The  towering  mountains  shelter  Kona  from 
the  prevailing  northeast  trade  winds.  Tbe 
porous  volcanic  soil  and  the  ample  water 
found  above  tbe  1,600-foot  elevation  have 
created  lush  vegetation.  This  combination 
has  given  Kona  a  character  all  its  own,  a 
languid,  timeless  serenity  that  unobtrusively 
enchants  the  visitor  Into  benign  Indolence. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  this  area 
produces  a  magnificent  coffee.  First  brought 
to  Hawaii  in  1817,  a  serious  effort  at  coffee 
culture  was  attempted  in  1826  In  Manoa 
VaUey  on  the  island  of  Oabu,  wfawe  now 
stands  the  University  of  Hawaii  and  attrac- 
tive Honolulu  residential  areas. 

The  shrub  was  brought  to  Kona  In  1828 
by  the  Reverend  Samtiel  Rugglee,  who 
planted  slips  at  Naole,  but  for  many  years  it 
was  a  garden  decoration  only,  wbUe  other 
Islands  took  the  lead  in  growing  for  use.  In 
the  year  1846,  when  Hawaii  e:q>orted  its  first 
248  pounds  of  coffee,  about  1,000  acres  wer« 
under  cviltlvation  on  the  Island  of  Kauai. 

Serious  efforts  to  produce  a  coffee  crop  in 
Kona  began  in  the  1850's,  and  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  Kona  district  were  disoov- 
ered.  Before  long,  Kona  had  become  tb« 
center  of  coffee  production  In  Hawaii. 

Today,  it  is  the  only  producing  area. 

ECona's  secret  lies  in  tbe  need  of  tbe  ooffao 
plant  for  shade.  Continual  exposure  to  th* 
sun  produces  a  weak  plant,  easUy  kUled  by 
dry  spells  and  plant  dtseaaes. 

Tbe  high  mountains  protecting  Kona 
produce  a  curious  weather  condition.  Gen- 
erally tbe  mornings  are  bright  and  sunny, 
but  about  midday,  clouds  slip  by  Mauna  Loa 
and  form  a  long  cover  over  the  western  slopes, 
making  a  unique  natural  umbrella. 

The  rich  volcanic  aoil,  tbe  ample  rainfaU 
pattern,  the  sheltered  lee  of  the  great  moan- 
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tains  together  wltb  tills  natural  shade  cover 
all  combine  to  make  country  i>erf ect  for  the 
growing  of  coffee.  Other  areas  of  Hawaii  can 
provide  some  of  these  conditions,  but  none 
can  provide  all  of  them. 

For  this  r«a«on  there  can  be  only  a  limited 
amount  of  Kona  coffee.  Like  French  cham- 
pagne or  the  great  Bordeaux  claret,  or  Co- 
gnac, only  this  one  area  can  produce  the 
real  thing.  And  like  the  French  wines,  iise 
of  the  name  "Kona  Coffee"  Is  restricted  by 
State  law  to  Hawaiian  coffee. 

Kona  coffee  U  distinguished  for  having 
great  strength,  fine  flavor  and  delicious 
aroma.  Coffees  seldoin  have  all  these  attri- 
butes, and  for  this  reason,  most  coffee  sold 
in  the  United  States  is  a  blend  of  various  cof- 
fees. Only  a  few  types  with  special  attributes 
an  offered  aa  a  straight  coSee,  usually  in 
limited  quantity. 

In  bygone  days,  coffee  drinkers  used  to 
acquire  a  taste  for  flavored  varieties  of  coffee, 
such  as  Mocha  or  Java — usually  named  after 
their  area  of  origin.  In  those  days,  such  dls- 
crlmtnatlng  institutions  as  the  Bohemian 
Club  in  San  Francisco,  the  University  Club 
In  New  York,  and  the  old  Waldorf-AstcK^a 
in  New  York  used  to  be  steady  buyers  of 
Kona  Coffee. 

The  growth  of  vacuum  packed,  mass  dis- 
tributed blends  all  but  drove  Individual  va- 
rieties from  the  market,  but  In  recent  years 
there  was  been  a  swing  back  to  the  Idea  of 
adventuring  Into  special  tastes. 

During  those  years,  Kona  Coffee's  special 
qualities  have  been  recognized  by  Its  use  in 
various  well  known  blends  to  add  aroma  and 
flavor,  but  It  has  lost  Its  own  identity. 

An  Interesting  exception  has  occurred  In 
West  Oermany,  where  straight  Kona  Coffee 
is  very  popular. 

It  Is  time,  perhaps,  for  Americans  to  re- 
discover the  special  treat  that  la  Kona  Coffee, 
grown  In  their  own  State  of  Hawaii,  the  only 
ooBm  producing  State  in  the  Union. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OP  xAaoACH  u  aa  rn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  November  7.  1967 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day after&oon,  November  5,  1967,  It  was 
my  great  personal  honor  and  privilege 
to  deliver  the  main  address  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  memorial  window  In  St. 
Luke's  Church  in  Worcester  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  late  J.  Albert  Banks  who, 
because  of  his  unlgue  concern  for  his 
fellow  men  and  his  unsurpassed  profes- 
sional skills,  as  a  cartoonist-Journalist, 
will  forever  occupy  a  high  and  revered 
place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple in  our  Worcester.  Mass.,  region  and 
thousands  of  other  friends  throughout 
the  country  and  the  world.  At  this  point 
I  should  like  to  include  the  report  of  the 
dedication  ceremonies  that  appeared  In 
the  November  6,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Dally  Telegram  and 
the  address  I  delivered  at  the  ceremony: 
BtXKS  ICncouAL  Is  DBDDCAnm 

Persona  from  all  areas  of  the  oonminnlty — 
clergy,  dty  and  government  officials,  news- 


papermen, youth — gathered  in  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  cAiurch  yesterday  for  dedication  of 
a  memorial  window  to  the  late  J.  Albert 
Banks. 

The  Invited  guests  were  persons  who  knew 
Banks  personally  and  professionally.  But  the 
presence  in  spirit  of  the  larger  community  of 
persons  whp  knew  Al  Banx,  cartoonist,  was 
also  evident. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  McHatch,  bishop  of 
the  EplscoiKl  Diocese  of  Western  Massachu- 
setts, said  this  in  the  dedicatory  prayers: 

"We  oSef  Thee  our  brimming  gratitude 
for  the  life  lof  our  gay  servant.  James  Albert 
Banks :  For  :hls  simplicity,  that  straight  path 
where  those  walk  who  are  going  to  Thee;  for 
his  human  warmth,  which  cheered  us  all; 
for  his  candor,  which  gave  solidity  to  all  his 
relationships;  for  his  flashing  humor,  which 
knocked  o^  pretense  and  lifted  the  disap- 
pointed and  defeated  from  the  floor. 
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BISHOP   FUUfAOAK 

The  Most!  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Flanagan,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  who  spoke  for  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic community,  expressed  the  same  feeling 
this  way:    l 

"There  isia  deep  Joy  and  pleasure  so  many 
of  us  feel  in  knowing  that  a  man  so  many  of 
us  loved  Is  «o  fittingly  memorialized  ...  in 
an  art  forni  he  himself  used  so  sklUfully  In 
his  lifetime  ...  in  stained  glass  which  per- 
petuates bcih  his  colorful  personality  and  the 
color  he  brought  to  other  lives  .  .  .  the  Joy  of 
laughter  aad  good  fellowship  so  aptly  sym- 
bolized." 

Bishop  Flanagan  also  paid  tribute  to  Banks 
"as  one  of  the  most  ecumenical  people  I  ever 
knew  because  he  was  ao  at  home  in  any 
setting." 

or  Aix  or  us 

The  bishop  said  It  was  two  years  after  he 
first  met  Al  Banx  participating  in  Catholic 
activities  Uefore  "I  learned  he  waant  'one 
of  us'  as  old-time  Irish  are  apt  to  say"  but 
because  "Al  excluded  no  one  from  bis  friend- 
ship he  waa  one  of  all  of  us." 

PANXLB  or  BXETCHXS 

The  window  contains  panels  of  Al  Banx 
sketches  from  the  Bible  and  of  Banx  cartoon 
characters. 

Orrin  E.  Skinner,  representing  Charles 
Connlck  Associates,  the  firm  which  translated 
the  Banx  (frawlngs  of  the  Book  of  St.  Luke 
into  stalne^  glass,  said  the  window  "Is  at  the 
mercy  of  t^e  light  It  receives  and  thus  will 
always  be  ilive  and  constantly  changing  in 
aspects."  Ss  statement  was  dramatically  il- 
lustrated as  the  late  afternoon  sun  appeared 
and  disappeared  during  the  dedication 
service.        [ 

The  R«v^  Edward  J.  Day,  pastor  of  St. 
Luke's,  led  jthe  service  of  evening  prayer  as- 
sisted by  tae  Rev.  David  C.  Tontonoe,  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  i>arlsh  of  which  Banks 
was  an  acilve  member  and  Siuiday  sc]}pol 
teacher. 
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A  prayer  If  or  the  recovery  of  Pope  Paul  VI 
was  added  to  the  service  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Day. 
Bishop  Flanagan  gave  the  benediction. 

After  tha  service.  Mrs.  Banks  and  her  son. 
Army  Lt.  Albert  S.  Banks,  greeted  the  guests 
at  a  recepti>n  at  the  church. 

ADi>«r.a8  or  Concbxssman  H&boui  D.  Donohub 

It  is  a  r4al  privilege  for  me  to  Join  with 
you  in  these  dedicatory  exercises  honoring 
our  late  an41  dear  friend,  Al  Banks. 

It  occurred  to  me  if  we  could  have  sur- 
prised him  In  one  of  his  serious  mranents, 
I  think  ha  might  have  admitted,  a  little 
proudly,  to  being  a  Journalist  by  profession. 

A  Journalist,  the  dictionary  tells  us  is — "A 
writer  who  alma  at  a  mass  audience."  We 
aU  know  tltat  Al  was  a  vmiquely  gifted  pic- 
ture-writer with  unerring  Journalistic  marks- 
manship. 

His  aim  was  straight;  his  mark  was  the 
minds  and  hearts  and  the  humorous  sense  of 
his  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens;  his  mes- 
sage was  tbe  encouragement  of  brotherhood 


among  men;  he  Impacted  a  massive  aodi. 
ence,  lnde«d.  ' 

Through  his  special  talents,  he  exerdaed 
a  tremendous  Influence  upon  a  great  nua- 
ber  of  people. 

One  of  his  many  exceptional  virtuet  vh 
his  recognition  that  the  possession  of  gtich 
wide  public  influence  required  the  seU-Un. 
position  of  a  correspondingly  high  standud 
of  personal  responsibility   in  its  use. 

In  accord  wjth  that  high  standard,  hlg  pic. 
tiire  and  written  reports  were  projected  with 
absolute  accuracy.  His  observations  were  la. 
terpreted  wit*  a  clean  and  wholesome  en- 
lightenment. Ves,  his  persuasive  power  wu 
governed  by  aoble  restraint.  He  fulfilled  tU 
professional  obligations  without  any  dilution 
of  his  personal  principles. 

It  Is  commonly  held  that  Al  Banks  could 
have  accepted  the  attractive  offers  from  4 
number  of  great  metropolitan  news  media 
and  used  such  high  pKJsltlon  to  seek  expanded 
professional  afcclalm  and  larger  financial  re- 
turns. Be  chc^  not  to  do  so.  We  know  theit 
Is  always  son}e  private  agony  in  any  choice 
we  make  Involving  others,  especially  our  fun- 
llles,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Al  suffered  hk 
full  share  on  such  occasions.  But  I  think  he 
made  a  soun^,  prudent  choice  for  everyone 
concerned.       1 

He  purposely  chose  a  more  confined  laat 
for  himself  aiid  a  more  limited  prosperity  (or 
his  family  for  what  he  felt  was  an  ulUmatt|j 
greater  good  for  his  loved  ones  and  hlmaeU. 

He  thoroughly  imderstood  the  basic  tenet, 
with  all  Its  human  annoyances,  that  if  joq 
wish  to  know  and  love  your  neighbors,  you 
cannot  remai|i  away  from  and  above  them— 
you  must  constantly  live  with  and  walk 
among  them,  j 

And  that  U  what  Al  Banks  did. 

I  believe  that  is  why  he  drew  without  deri- 
sion; he  wrote  without  distortion;  he  spoke 
without  disdain;  he  entertained  without  a- 
tremes;  he  p<>rtrayed  without  being  penal- 
dous;  he  huinorlzed  without  harming. 

Al  Banks  dkl  not  stand  aloof  in  dictatorial 
Judgment  of  his  neighbors.  He  walked  affloot 
them  and  talked  to  them  with  a  deep  tad 
sincere  compassion. 

He  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  life  bringing 
wholesome  pleasure  to  our  community.  In  tiie 
morning  he  aent  us  out  with  a  chuckle,  to 
face  the  dreary  world.  In  the  evening  he  bade 
us  and  our  tamilies  to  welcome  the  night 
with  a  smUe.  He  was  an  intimate  member  of 
•very  household. 

And  In  being  and  doing  all  this,  be  it- 
vealed  himself  as  a  man  of  unsurpaaaed 
professional  skill,  of  amazing  human  Inalgbt, 
of  unbounded  sympathy,  of  Immeasurable 
warmth,  of  self-effacing  humility,  of  stead- 
fast friendship,  and  of  a  spiritual  wiadosi 
that  looked  l»eyond  the  stars. 

He  was  a  ga|Uant  n.S.  Marine  In  World  W» 
I,  a  combat  recipient  of  the  Purple  Heart  te 
outstanding  dourage  and  bravery;  a  devoted 
hus>-:.nd.  a  dedicated  father;  a  kindly  neigh- 
bor, and  a  pve-emlnent  Journalist. 

The  VKhole  rule  of  his  life  may  perhaps  bi 
summed  up  la  these  miunorable  lUes  by  San 
Walter  Foes: 

"Let  me  Uve  In  a  bouse  by  the  side  of  tls 
road, 
VThere  the'race  of  men  goes  by, 
The  men  w^o  are  good  and  the  men  who 
are  bad. 
As  good  and  as  bod  as  I. 
For  I  world  not  sit  In  the  scomer':  seat, 

Vex  hurl  the  cynic's  ban. 
Let  me  live  in  a  hpuse  by  the  side  of  tlir 
road  abd  be  a  friend  to  man." 

This  ia  tae  simple  philosophy  that  U 
Banks  Infused  into  all  around  him. 

Is  It  any  wonder,  then,  that  this  Jojw» 
human  being  is  so  sorely  missed  In  our  new- 
papers,  at  testimonial  banquets  of  all  VxA 
sporting  events,  social  and  civic  club  in«*- 
ings,  communion  breakfasts  of  all  faltbs,  »^ 
by  his  Simday  School  pupils,  his  professlonil 
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uaoclates.  people  in  every  walk  of  life,  his 
Mclous  wife  and  his  bereaved  son? 

Ii  it  any  wonder  that  you  and  I,  so  prlvi- 
Igggd  to  call  him  friend,  respected,  admired 
ind  loved  this  tnily  great  man,  who  has  been 
galled  to  his  heavenly  home? 

But  blessedly  he  will  never  be  very  far  re- 
moved from  us  because  of  the  inspiring  exam- 
ple he  left  behind  for  tis  to  follow — an  exam- 
ple of  invincible  moral  integrity,  unyielding 
'  principle,  unlimited  tolerance,  complete  ac- 
ceptance of  individual  responslbUity,  of  In- 
tfoM  patriotic  loyalty,  unswerving  family 
Uddlty.  and  an  unwaiverlng  faith  in  God  and 
hlf  fellowmen. 

I  think  he  has  characteristically  left  us 
thu  moving  example  at  the  precise  moment 
wben  his  friends,  his  neighbors,  his  commu- 
nity, and  his  country  need  such  example 
more  than  ever  before  In  our  history. 

Today  our  country  and  our  people  are  at 
a  oossroad  of  destiny  involving  our  own  sur- 
TlTSl  and  the  world's  future.  We  are  beset  by 
tstemal  and  internal  aflUctlons  of  frighten- 
ing challenge  and  anxiety. 

Abroad  we  are  embroiled  In  an  l|;onizlng 
ooafllct  whose  frustrations  have  developed  a 
dangerous  disunity  within  our  ranks. 

At  home  our  materially  prosperous  society 
It  generating  great  and  grievous  human  weak- 
neaees  among  Its  own  benefactors. 

Let  us  passingly  reflect  that  in  this  country 
we  have  the  greatest  material  wealth,  the 
mightiest  military  power,  and  the  highest 
itaadard  of  living  of  any  people  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

But  Ironically  and  very  sadly,  we  also  still 
have  millions  of  poor  people  in  the  midst  of 
our  affluence:  we  have  comparatively  more 
crime  than  anyone  else;  we  have  a  higher 
divorce  rate;  we  have  more  mental  illness;  we 
are  appalled  at  the  amount  of  delinquency 
among  our  youth;  and  in  too  many  of  our 
eommunlUes,  we  cannot  walk  the  streets  in 
oonfldent  safety. 

Ss  we  look  about  our  land  today.  I  think 
jou  may  agree  that  there  are.  unfortunately, 
too  many  regretable  signs  of  widespread  Im- 
mopOity,  Indifference  to  recognized  ethical 
eooduci  defiance  of  constituted  authority, 
aad  even  some  thoughtless  ridicule  of  the 
heroic  sacrifices  of  oui  young  military  serv- 
tceiBen  abroad. 

These  are  unhappy  symptoms  of  a  declin- 
ing moral  character  and  a  depreciation  of 
|Dod  will  among  our  citizens. 

When  we  observe  these  signs  and  try  to 
aateaa  the  whole  picture,  I  think  we  are  all 
ttlRed  with  deepest  concern  for  our  people 
ind  our  country. 

We  may  well  ask — How  can  we  save  our- 
lelTea.  our  children,  and  our  nation  from 
farther  and  even  more  dangerous  deteriora- 
tion? 

I  confess  I  do  not  know,  nor  have  I  heard 
0*  anyone  who  does  know,  the  exact  solution 
lor  each  one  of  our  varied  and  complex  na- 
tional problems. 

However.  I  do  know  that  respected  spiritual 
taaders  of  all  faiths,  like  Bishop  Hatch, 
Blahop  nanagan.  and  your  own  Pastor,  Dr. 
>d*»rd  Day,  have  emphasized  that  unless 
the  solutions  we  evolve  are  based  upon  moral 
Prtnciples  and  sustained  by  the  motal  will  of 
the  majority  of  a  God-fearing  people,  they 
•111  not  suffice,  they  will  not  stand. 

In  substantiation  of  these  revered  Church 
Directors,  we  can  almost  hear  an  echo  from 
the  past,  m  the  pronouncement,  long  ago, 
<t  the  father  of  this  country  when  he  warned 
M  that,  "Of  all  the  things  that  lead  to  po- 
UUcal  proeperty,  religion  and  morality  are 
uwlspenaable  supports." 

™«e  easential  supports  of  a  truly  great 
"Oety  seem  to  be  floundering  today  upon 
**  **°'*  disintegrating  sea  of  eroding  ills 
y  •••'•  hlstorlcaUy  undermined  and  swepc 
■•oblivion  the  proetperous  peoples  of  so 
■"V  powerful  nations  in  the  past. 


If  we  hope  to  stirvlTe  this  troubled  era. 
we  mue«t  begin  no>w  to  sbore  up  these  basic 
pillars  of  na^tlonal  strength.  I\>r  without  a 
speedy  revival  of  national  belief  in  the  faith 
of  our  founders  and  the  practice  of  the  tra- 
dltlofoal  principles  that  made  possible  our 
heritage  of  freedom,  we  may  wrtl  be  inviting 
disaster. 

Perh^M  you  may  be  reflecting  that  in  your 
smaU  place  in  the  greait  scheme  at  things, 
you  personally  cannot  do  very  much  in  this 
strxiggle  to  save  your  community  and  your 
country. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  man  whose  memory 
we  honor  here  today  would  agree.  I  think 
his  reflections  would  rather  be  revealed  in 
the  quietly  reassuring  lines  of  that  great 
teacher,  Mrs.  Bonaro  Overstreet,  when  she 
wrote: 

"You  may  say  the  little  efforts  that  I  make 

virlll  do  no  good; 
They   never   will   prevail   to   tip   the   heavy 

scale 
Where  Justice  hangs  in  balance. 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  thought  they  would: 
But  I  am  prejudiced  beyond  debate 
In  favor  of  my  right  to  choose  which  side 
Shall    feel    the    stubborn    ounces    of    my 

weight." 

The  life  of  Al  Banks  proves  to  us  how  very 
much  one  person  can  Influence  thousands  of 
people  when  his  character  Is  good,  his  heart 
is  right,  and  his  faith  is  strong. 

My  friends,  many  and  flerce  evils  axe  iM-es- 
ently  scorching  our  country.  Their  correc- 
tion and  cure  rests  upon  each  one  of  us. 

The  critical  task  of  our  generation  is  to 
forge  our  mighty  material  power  with  an 
unyielding  moral  resolve  to  preserve  this 
nation,  undivided,  under  God,  to  carry  out 
its  mission  of  leading  this  bewildered  world 
into  a  new  era  of  civilized  progress  and  peace. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  Join  In  this  mis- 
sion and  In  this  crusade.  I  suggest  that  our 
common  inspiration  to  do  so  should  be  the 
life  example  of  our  departed  friend  for  whcHn 
this  special  window  Is  a  most  fltting  mem- 
orial. • 

It  is  colorful,  as  were  his  actions;  it  reflects 
light,  which  he  gave  through  sage  advice; 
it  represents  clarity,  as  was  his  teaching; 
It  slgnlfles  community  concern,  as  was  his 
interest;  it  represents  tolerance,  as  was  his 
disposition;  it  generates  wholesomeness,  as 
was  his  personality;  it  depicts  religious  de- 
votion, as  was  his  nature;  It  expresses  charit- 
ableness, as  waa  his  spirit;  it  spurs  us  toward 
moral  good,  which  wa  his  entire  character  .  .  . 
and  perhaps  above  all,  it  demonstrates  the 
truth  of  the  prophetic  words  in  St.  Luke's 
Gospel,  when  he  said — "And  he  who  humbles 
himself,  shall  be  exalted." 

And  we  are  further  told  in  the  Bible  that 
In  a  critical  period  of  history  when  Joshua 
was  chosen  to  lead  the  children  of  Israel 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  said  to  his  peo- 
ple— "Choose  this  day  whom  you  will  serve. 
But  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve 
the  Lord."  • 

Some  years  ago,  at  a  critical  moment  of 
his  career,  I  believe  that  Al  Banks  decided 
to  honorably  serve  his  God  and  his  coun- 
try, his  family  and  his  neighbors,  and  he 
carried  out  that  determination  through  every 
day  of  his  wonderful  life. 

I 'think  that  you  might  agree  that  there 
would  be  something  very  essential  lacking 
In  this  ceremony  today  If  we  did  not.  with 
his  inspiration  and  in  his  memory,  silently 
and  prayerfully  make  a  pledge  to  our  de- 
parted friend. 

Therefore.  I  suggest  that  together  we  sol- 
emnly pledge  to — "Go.  thou,  and  do  like- 
wise"— until,  please  God,  we  all  meet  with  Al 
Banks  again  In  the  Hotise  of  Resurrection 
presided  over  by  the  Father  of  us  aU. 


Real  Story  Behind  Red  Attack  It  That 
Foe  Was  Desperate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  visaiKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  6.  1967 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  a  carefully  written  article 
that  discusses  in  some  detail  recent  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam. 

While  we  deplore  and  moum  the  cas- 
ualties of  this  war,  nevertheless,  we 
should  also  look  at  the  progress  our 
Armed  Forces  have  been  making.  This 
article  by  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  November  3  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post,  points  out  not  only 
the  progress  our  own  forces  are  making, 
but  also  the  desperate  situation  that  the 
enemy  forces  find  themselves  in  because 
of  our  unrelenting  pressure. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Real  Stost  Brann)  Rro  Attack  Is  That  Foe 
Was  Desp^latx 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Returning  travelers  always  have  a  sad 
tendency  to  go  on  too  long  about  their  im- 
pressions garnered  overseas.  Even  so,  one 
further  word  resulting  from  a  long  Far  East- 
em  trip  is  really  irresistible. 

The  essence  of  this  further  word  is  a  warn- 
ing— the  warning  that  nothing  like  a  true 
picture  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  coming 
through  to  the  American  people.  To  illus- 
trate, let  us  take  a  spedflc,  rather  recent 
Instance. 

Not  long  ago,  a  minor  unit  of  the  admir- 
able VS.  1st  Division  ran  into  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  the  enemy's  9th  VC  Division.  The  - 
meeting  surprised  our  men;  and  the  losses 
of  the  American  unit  were  fairly  heavy,  in- 
cluding the  brilliant  son  of  the  1st  Division's 
famous  World  War  II  conunander,  Lt.  Col. 
Terry  Allen  Jr.  The  engagement  received  the 
fullest  front  page  coverage,  plus  the  usual 
hyped-up  coverage  by  the  television  people. 

As  far  as  the  American  public  were  con- 
cerned, the  story  ended  there.  But  in  reality, 
it  did  not  end  there,  by  any  means.  To  begin 
with,  there  was  the  remarkable  basic  rea- 
son for  the  surprise  of  the  American  unit 
by  the  enemy  unit — to  be  speciflc.  by  the 
271st  Regiment  of  the  VC  Division. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  surprise  was  that 
the  271st  Regiment  turned  up  where  it  had 
no  business  to  be,  far  from  Its  alloted  base 
in  the  remote  depths  of  War  Zone  D.  A.  cap- 
tured document — a  letter  from  a  regimental 
political  officer  to  the  VC  high  command  in 
the  South — furthermore  revealed  that  the 
271st  Regiment  had  been  driven  to  move 
out  from  its  base  toward  the  more  populated 
areas,  because  its  men  were  approaching 
starvation  on  a  diet  of  little  but  rice-gruel. 
Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the  flrst 
regiment  of  a  division  which  used  to  be  the 
proudest,  toughest  and  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  larger  VC  outflts  in  the  whole  of 
South  Vietnam.  Long  ago,  in  addition,  the 
division  ceased  to  be  a  VC  outfit  in  anything 
but  name.  For  want  of  VC  recruits  in  the 
South,  in  fact,  the  9th  VC  Division  has  been 
repeatedly  flUed  up  with  Northern  replace- 
ments that  it  would  better  be  called  the  9th 
North  Vietnamese  Division. 

As  to  the  division's  second  regiment,  the 
273d.  it  was  already  in  such  bad  shape  eight 
or  ten  months  ago  that  It  had  to  be  puUed 
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out  of  the  line  for  rear  area  duty,  being 
temporarily  replaced  with  a  regiment  of 
nortbem  origin.  More  recently  thla  27ad 
Regiment  was  retximed  to  the  9th  VC  Dlvl- 
■ion.  But  hard  Intelligence  has  recently  re- 
vealed that  It  has  been  given  a  "food  produc- 
tlon'^ole" — meaning  that  this  regiment  ia 
wholly  engaged  in  Jungle-farming,  for 
reasons  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  sur- 
prise move  of  the  27 1st  Regiment. 

As  to  the  division's  third  regiment,  the 
273d,  it  has  been  in  the  news  very  recently, 
as  the  result  of  an  Obstinate  but  wholly  un- 
successful attack  on  the  Special  Service  camp 
at  Locnlnh,  near  the  Cambodian  border. 
For  an  entire  reglmeril  to  assault  a  Special 
Service  camp  (with  a  garrison  of  eight  or 
nine  Americana  plus  perhaps  300  South 
Vietnamese)  and  to  fall  disastrously  In  the 
attempt,  is  something  that  really  offers  food 
for  though.  In  addition,  the  a?3d  lost  scnne- 
thlng  like  a  quarter  of  Its  effectives  In  this 
fighting. 

What  then  is  more  Important?  The  fact 
that  an  American  unit  had  some  bad  luck, 
which  came  through  in  full  force  here  at 
home?  Or  the  fact  that  the  proudest,  toiigh- 
est  and  most  celebrated  VC  division  is  now  In 
quasl-rulns,  which  has  not  even  been  men- 
tioned before  these  words  were  Written? 

No  one  with  the  least  interest  In  the 
progreu  ot  the  war  can  have  any  doubt 
about  the  right  answer  to  the  foregoing 
questions.  Why.  then,  does  the  war's  real 
pattern  and  trend  fall  to  come  through  here 
at  home? 

In  part,  the  answer  to  thla  further  question 
la  not  pleasant  for  anyone  proud  of  being  a 
newspaperman.  For  example,  this  war  baa 
bad  only  two  reaUy  decisive  batUes  to  date. 
The  newspaper  that  claims  pre-emlnende  In 
this  country  reported  the  first  of  these  two 
battles  exclusively  in  terms  of  TT.S.  looses, 
with  hardly  a  mention  of  the  fearful  defeat 
the  enemy  was  suffering.  It  then  denied  that 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy  had  even  been 
engaged  in  the  second  decisive  battle,  which 
was  also  a  fearful  enemy  defeat. 
Iilalnly,  however,  the  dliBculty  arises  from 
,  the  sheer  complexity  of  the  war's  pattern, 
which  la  enormously  hard  to  convey  in  a 
balanced  way.  Meanwhile,  the  main  point  to 
note  la  quite  simple.  The  true  pattern  and 
trend  of  the  war  are  in  fact  rather  accurate- 
ly Indloated  by  the  foregoing  summary  of  the 
■Ute  of  the  0th  VC  division.  In  mlUtary 
terms,  as  well  as  in  political  terms  the  Amer- 
ican and  AUled  tf orts  are  at  last  beginning 
to  pay  off. 


We  Are  Makioff  It  Easier  for  the  Com- 
moauts  To  Make  It  Harder  for  Ua 
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Ezna^sioN  OF  remarks 

OP 

HON.  GLENARO  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CAiaroxmA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  7.  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  the 
news  editor  of  Loe  Angeles  radio  station 
KPOL,  Mr.  James  Marine,  recently 
broadcast  a  flve-part  commentary  on  the 
subject  of  trade  with  the  Communist 
bloc. 

In  thla  public  service  broadcast  Mr. 
Marine  gave  an  excellent  presentation 
on  a  subject  vital  to  all  of  us  and  I  am 
sure  that  Members  of  Congress  will  be 
interested  In  his  observations. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
sulHiiit  the  commentary  for  Inclusion  In 
the  Rccokd: 


Wk  ABX  Mi  KXNO^X  Easiib  fob  trx  Com- 
uvmsa  To  Maxk  It  Haxdb  loa  Us 
As  is  pret  y  widely  known,  Russia  and  her 
communist  aatelUtee  recently  announced  a 
sharp  Increase  in  aid  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese. As  .is  not  so  widely  known.  Presi- 
dent Jobnso^  recently  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  sharfly  increase  U.S.  trade  with  Rus- 
sia and  her  communist  satellites.  If  these 
two  announcements  strike  you  as  self-con- 
tradictory, ^ou've  hit  upon  the  root  of  a 
great  deal  oi  new  controversy  in  Washington. 
Even  if  rou  don't  believe  Communist 
threats  thai  they're  going  to  bury  capiti- 
tallsm,  there's  no  question  that  the  Reds 
are  bitterly  fcompetltlve  with  us — ^politically, 
militarily  aiid  economically  ...  so  any  help 
we  give  the«i  is  at  least  aiding  a  powerful 
competitor  if  not  a  sworn  enemy.  It  would 
take  some  very  compelling  arguments  to 
prove  that  spch  help  benefits  xls. 

In  this  sei-les  of  commentaries,  therefore, 
I'm  going  ti  review  the  major  ingredients 
of  this  poll*:  the  arguments  the  adminis- 
tration presiits  in  favor  of  East-West  trade; 
the  degree  t^  which  the  stated  goals  of  such 
trade  have  lieen  reached;  the  kinds  of  prod- 
ucts, materials  and  services  Involved  In  this 
trade;  the  arguments  against  trading  with 
the  communists;  and  some  of  the  legisla- 
tion now  pinding  that  would  affect  such 
trade.  I 

It  should  fce  noted  first  .that  the  United 
States  has  bfcen  helping  the  Soviet  economy 
since  1929,  I  when  we  provided  technical 
know-how  ahd  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Magmtogorsk  blast  furnace — 
which  sUll,  Uicidentally,  is  the  largest  In  the 
world.  It  was,  in  fact,  US.  technology  that 
hunt  Russiafs  Industrial  base  in  the  early 
19308  .  .  .  and  some  of  the  factories  we 
helped  build  then  stiU  produce  the  great 
bulk  of  aU  Russian  automobiles,  trucks  and 
tractors. 

FoUowlng  World  War  Two,  It  was  Amer- 
ican expertise  and  millions  of  tons  of  Amer- 
ican materiel  that  helped  Russia  get  back 
on  her  feet  .  .  .  and,  of  course,  In  the  proc- 
ess, hejped  the  somewhat  shaken  Oommimlst 
regime  to  reentrench  itself. 

Today.  acc«rdlng  to  the  VS.  Stete  Depart- 
ment, we  trqde  with  the  Cooununlsts — and 
should  trade  more — for  five  basic  reasons: 
we  hope  to  Umid  bridges  of  understanding, 
so  that  the '  Communists  will  become  less 
hostile  and,  perhaps,  positively  amicable;  we 
hope  to  decrease  the  dependence  of  Russian 
satellites  on  Russia,  partially  by  converting 
their  dependence  to  us;  we  need  badly  to 
improve  our  balance  of  payments,  by  bring- 
ing in  more  tfollars;  if  we  don't  furnish  the 
Communists  with  the  equipment  they  need, 
somebody  else  will  ...  so  It  might  as  weU 
be  American  firms  making  the  buck  Instead 
of  English  or  French  or  somebody  else;  and, 
IbiaUy,  we  hope  to  divert  the  Soviets'  his- 
torical emphi  «l8  on  military  {ffoduction  to 
non-military,  by  bolstering  their  domestic 
economy. 

Furthermo^,  as  President  J<dinson  said 
recently,  we'r*  not  going  to  let  the  Vietnam- 
ese war  stan«  In  the  way  ot  trying  to  be 
friends  with  Hussia,  even  if  Russia  U  help- 
ing our  enemy  I 

All  right.  let's  look  at  thoee  argtuaents, 
one-by-one.  to  see  how  they  have  borne  up 
in  the  light  o<  experience,  logic  or  plain  ordi- 
nary morality.  Have  the  Communists  become 
less  hostile,  for  example,  because  of  oup 
nearly  three  decades  of  helping  to  bolster 
their  economy?  The  answer,  no  matter  how 
optimistically  one  may  view  the  world,  must 
be  a  resoundmg  "Nol" 

The  Commanlsts  have  steadily  Increased 
their  support  of  North  Vietnam,  and  vowed 
to  increase  It  further — and  tbey  consistently 
refuse  to  use  their  Influence  In  tM>h»if  gf 
peace.  The  Cofimunlsts  were  openly  Involved 
In  triggering  fhe  Israeli-Arab  war,  certainly 
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with  no  Intention  of  benefiting  us,  and  tbn 
are  now  Involvied  in  replacing  the  equlpm^ 
the  Arabs  lost  in  that  fracas.  The  Russlana 
by  their  own  admission,  continue  to  poj 
huge  amounts  of  materiel  and  money  lato 
Cuba,  as  well  as  technical  personnel 
and  provide  fWnds,  training  and  psrsonnid 
for  Commxinl*t  bands  throughout  Utln 
America  and  Africa. 

The  Chineai  Communists  showed  their 
gratitude  for  several  years  of  trade  with 
Great  Britain  iby  wrecking  the  British  em- 
twssy  in  Peking,  beating  up  all  the  embam 
personnel  theyj  could  lay  their  hands  on  and 
ordering  all  their  representatives  in  London 
to  attack  the  English  bobbies  with  axes  and 
baseball-bats. 

Purthermorel  as  the  P.B.I.  has  reported. 
Communist  esjiionage  in  the  U.S.  has  interui. 
fled  in  recent  years,  not  lessened,  and  tui 
spread  into  so  many  forms  that,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  every  Russian  citizen  la 
America  can  l]je  considered  a  potential  ipy. 
And  to  top  it  all  off,  the  Communists  tott 
as  nastily  as  ihey  act;  the  U.S.  Is  still  th« 
brunt  of  practically  every  outrageous  insult 
the  Russians  and  their  satellites  can  think 
of  .  .  .  and  tUere's  been  a  noticeable  up- 
surge In  these  tirades  in  Just  the  past  few 
months. 

Would  anybody  really  Insist,  therefore, 
that  trade  has  made  the  Communists  any 
more  cooperative,  any  less  hostile  toward  oi? 
I  would  hope  jnot,  but  stlU,  the  pro-trad* 
I>eople  have  thi  other  arguments  to  fall  iMck 
on. 

The  second  jargument  is  that  trade  will 
somehow  wean  Russia's  satellites  away  from 
Russia  and  toward  us,  and  make  them  a  little 
more  democratic  in  the  process.  Experience 
however,  proves  that  this  hasn't  happened, 
either.  Every  Russian  satellite  is  furnishing 
aid  to  North  Vlietnam  and  bragging  about  iti 
solidarity  with  Russia  in  nourishing  the  flght 
against  the  United  States.  In  addition,  then 
are  proven  IBstances  of  material  we've 
shipped  to  satellites  which  they  immediately 
forwarded  to  Mother  Russia,  though  It 
theoretically  ^as  destined  for  them  .  . . 
and,  worse  yet,  |of  material  that's  been  trim- 
f erred  from  out  ships  to,  for  example.  PoUih 
ships,  and  sent  straight  to  North  Vietnam. 

With  the  i>oSBible  exception  of  Rumania'i 
refusal  to  condemn  Israel  in  the  recent  ww, 
I  cannot  recall  a  single  Instance  in  which 
Russian's  satellites  have  not  actively  sided 
with  Russia,  and  against  us,  on  any  impor- 
tant issue,  despite  all  our  efforts  to  convince 
those  satellites  that  we  love  them. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  Wall  Strut 
Journal,  our  aid  to  satellites  actuaUy 
strengthens  their  allegiance  to  Communism 
and  their  resistance  to  change.  The  Jowiul 
points  out,  f<ir  example,  that  Rumania 
waited,  in  1964.  until  being  assured  of  a  U.& 
trade  deal,  theli  issued  an  edict  forbidding 
even  dlscussloas  of  reform  .  .  .  and  that 
Yugoslavia's  alleged  relaxation  of  totalitarian 
methods  occunfed  only  after  we  threatened 
to  cut  off  trade  with  Tito  two  years  ago. 

At  this  rate,  U  we  have  to  rely  on  trade  to 
break  up  the  leusslan  bloc,  well  run  out  of 
goods  flrsti 

The  adtailnistratlon  also  argues  that  trsdt 
with  the  Commiunlsts  is  beneficial  to  us  l>e- 
cause  it  improi«e  our  total  balance-of-psy- 
menta  picture.  Well,  in  1966,  our  East-Wert 
trade,  according  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, netted  u*  a  paltry  20-mllllon  dollsii. 
against  a  lou,  tn  the  total  balance  of  psT- 
ments  that  year,  of  more  than  one-asd- 
quarter  billion  dollars  .  .  .  which  compsil- 
son  oxight  to  tfike  care  of  that  argument 
without  furtho-  comment. 

Actually,  It's  itot  the  dollar  volimie  of  toA 
trade  that's  Imp^vtant,  but  the  products  sod 
serrices  and,  m^ft  algnlfloant,  the  p<^tlMl 
elements,  tnvolaed  In  the  trade.  As  MUM 
Khrushcher  m1#,  "We  valtie  trade  Isast  tct 
economic  reasons  and  most  for  poUUcal  mr 
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".  And  yet.  Just  to  show  you  how  In- 
insely  the  administration  clings  to  this  dls- 
eiedlted  argimient.  Averell  Harriman — a 
IMding  administration  spokesman — said  a 
jear  ago  that  people  who  oppKwe  the  balance- 
of-payments  proposition  are.  In  his  words, 
tilgoted  and  pig-headed" — ^that's  right, 
"Ugoted  and  pig-headed  "  if  you  disagree,  ac- 
eonUng  to  Averell  Harriman. 

The  administration's  fourth  argiunent  is — 
and  there's  no  nicer  word  for  it — pure  eco- 
nomic bariotry.  That's  the  argument  that 
says  we  should  supply  the  Reds  because  if 
we  don't,  the  Reds  will  go  elsewhere  .  .  . 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  saying — If  you'll 
remember  the  recent  articles  in  Life  on  the 
setivities  of  the  Bfofla — that  you  might  Just 
as  well  play  the  slots  because  somebody  else 
will  if  you  don't.  Furthermore,  If  the  Com- 
munists could,  in  fact,  get  what  they  want 
elsewhere,  they  wouldn't  be  yenning  so  fran- 
tkally  to  deal  with  us.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  they  can't  get  the  quality,  speed 
of  delivery,  service  and  replacement  parts 
from  anylKxly  else;  we  make  the  best  and 
sometimes  the  only  kind  of  materials  they 
need  the  most,  and  if  they  didn't  get  them 
from  us,  they  couldn't  get  them  any  place. 
Tbey  would,  in  other  words,  have  to  make 
them  themselves,  if  tbey  could  or  wanted  to. 

Now,  the  administration's  final  argument 
Is  that  our  bolstering  the  Communists  do- 
mestic economy  will  divert  them  from  their 
emphasis  on  the  military,  which  Is,  on  its 
face,  completely  illogical.  The  opposite,  in 
fact,  is  true:  bolstering  their  domestic  econ- 
omy actually  has  helped  them  strengthen 
tb^  military  production  ...  for  the  simple 
reason  that  every  ruble  they  save  on  non- 
military  needs — factories  and  chemicals  and 
wheat  and  so  forth — it  another  ruble  they 
can  spend  on  military  needs.   - 

Our  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  re- 
ported, for  instance,  that  Russia's  industrial 
defense  establishment  has  grown  at  a  rate 
twice  as  fast  as  its  domestic  economy.  A 
BoHlan  economist  has  admitted  that  30-to- 
40  million  people  are  employed  in  that  in- 
dustrial defense  establishment — 30-to-40  per 
cant  of  all  the  workers  It  Russia — and  that 
only  IS  million  or  so  work  in  other,  non- 
agricultural  jobs.  It's  no  wonder  the  Reds 
pine  so  longingly  for  our  products  and  our 
technical  expertise,  no  wonder  they're  still 
using  factories  we  helped  them  build  before 
World  War  Two,  and  no  wonder  they  still  pro- 
duce less  than  one-and-a-half  million  auto- 
mobiles for  a  total  population  of  over  230  mll- 
iion  people. 

Furthermore,  as  the  CIJl.  has  reported, 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  the  Com- 
munists plan  any  change  in  their  present 
p«aicy  of  emphasizing  miUtary-and-polltlcal 
efforts  to  the  continuing  detriment  of  their 
domestic  economy. 

Why  the  United  States  should  pull  Russia's 
domestic  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  and  there- 
by strengthen  their  defense  industry — 
•specially  when  the  Commtinists  obviously 
dont  care  that  much  about  the  domestic 
scene  themselves — is  incomprehensible  to  me. 
But  what  makes  it  even  more  incomprehen- 
sible is  that  many  of  the  items  we've  licensed 
for  export  to  Russia  could  be  used  for  defense 
purposes  as  well  as  non-defense.  Let's  Just 
wvlr,/  a  few  examples: 

.  .  .  nearly  half-a-mllllon  dollars  worth  of 
methylene  glycol,  which  is  used  for,  among 
other  things,  explosives  and  liquid  rocket 
propsllants; 

.  .  .  more  than  6-mllllon  dollars  worth  of 
chemical  wood  pulp,  which  sounds  Innocent 
enough  except  that  it's  used  to  make  soUd 

rocket  fuels; 

. .  .  computers  and  ccunputer  parts,  which 
ih*  Russians  admit  they  can't  dupUcate; 

•  .  .  precision  machine  tools,  in  which  the 
aeds  also  confess  they're  inept  ...  Jet  alr- 
«»ft  engines  .  .  .  rifle-cleaning  com- 
pounds .  .  .  diamond  drill  bits— which  no- 
wjdy  else  can  supply— to  help  produce  more 
«i . . .  chemicals  of  all  kinds  ...  and  count- 


leas  yarieties  of  sclentlflc  Instruments,  In- 
cluding ones  to  measure  radiation,  aircraft 
flight  performance  and  the  quality  of  so- 
phisticated optics. 

The  lists  of  such  harmless  little,  non- 
strategic  items  run  for  pages  and  pages  In 
government  documents.  Hie  Department  of 
Commerce  was  even  ready  to  ship  the 
Communists  an  instrument  to  Improve  the 
accuracy  of  Soviet  missiles  until  South  Da- 
kota Senator  Karl  Mundt  found  out  about 
it.  last  winter,  and  forced  them  to  cancel  the 
license. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce— under  constant  harassment  from  the 
White  House  to  free  more  items  for  export 
and  to  speed  up  the  granting  of  applica- 
tions for  product  shipment — ^removed  some 
400  items  from  the  previously  restricted  list 
of  trade  goods,  last  fall  .  .  .  and  did  so  with- 
out checldng  with  the  major  intelligence 
organizations  to  determine  if  any  of  those 
items  had  strategic  value.  The  Department 
said  it  had  checked  with  what  it  called  the 
"intelligence  cMmnunity",  but  when  Cali- 
fornia Congressman  Olen  Lipscomb  asked 
the  Intelligence  agencies  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force  and  Defense  Department  about  it, 
not  one  of  them  said  they'd  been  asked  for 
technical  advice. 

And  that's  not  the  only  subterfuge  going 
on.  Another  government  report  on  items  for 
export  to  the  Communist  bloc  deliberately 
omitted  a  full  list  of  types  of  machine  tools 
because,  said  the  committee,  which  issued 
the  report,  "publication  might  upset  normal 
conomercial  relationships".  Result:  nobody 
knew  what  was  on  the  list  until  Congress 
got  extracurious. 

This  haphazard,  sometimes  downright 
secretive,  approval  of  conmierce-for-com- 
munlsts  takes  on  special  meaning  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  very  communists  we're 
helping  so  much  by  our  trade  are  helping 
other  c<Hnmunist8  to  kill  Americans.  Com- 
menting on  this  paradox.  South  I>akota  Sen- 
ator Karl  Mundt  stated  last  summer,  "Amer- 
icans are  getting  sick  to  their  stomachs  with 
an  administration  policy  which  is  increasing 
American  casualties  through  the  supplies  we 
send  to  the  Conununist  states,  which  in  txirn 
are  used  to  shoot  and  kill  American  boys 
...  in  Vietnam". 

This  continuing  policy  of  shipping  mate- 
riel and  technical  exx>ertise  to  Communist 
nations  has  not  only  provoked  a  rash  of 
proposed  legislation  in  Washington,  but  has 
caused  a  large  number  of  Red-trade  advo- 
cates to  have  second  thoughts  about  the 
benefits,  wisdom  and  morality  of  such  trade. 

Russia  and  her  satellites  are — without  the 
slightest  reticence  about  it — supplying  North 
Vietnam  with  hundreds  of  million  of  dollars 
worth  of  materiel  to  support  their  war  effort 
against  us,  including,  of  coune,  missiles,  air- 
craft and  weapons.  Russia's  aid  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  Increased  60  per  cent  in  1966 
over  1965,  rose  again  in  1967  and,  according 
to  the  Russians,  will  rise  sharply  this  year. 
An  estimated  80  per  cent  of  all  North  Viet- 
nam's lmp>orted  war  materiel  comes  from 
Russia  and  her  satellites. 

There's  no  question — even  in  the  minds  of 
administration  spokesmen — that  our  present 
trade  with  Russia  and  her  satellites  makes 
it  easier  for  them  to  help  the  North  Viet- 
namese, though  the  pro-trade  people  do  ar- 
gue that  the  difference  isn't  significant. 

There's  more  to  this  argument,  of  cotirse, 
than  the  mere  practical  consideration  of 
whether  our  trading  with  Eastern  Europe 
helps  North  Vietnam  prolong  Its  war  against 
us.  There  also  is  the  m.oral  question.  As  Sen- 
ator Mundt  puts  It,  "Never  liefore  in  our  his- 
tory have  we  found  it  consclona^le  to  trade 
with  the  enemy  In  time  of  war."  New  York 
Congressman  Paul  Pino  states,  "There  Is  no 
moral  Justification  for  giving  aid  to  those 
nations  who  are  supplying  our  enemies  In 
Vietnam."  And  California  Congressman  Glen 
Lipscomb  says,  "I  am  utterly  unable  to  im- 
derstand  how  it  makes  any  sense  to  help 
equip  the  Communists  who  are  assisting  ag- 


gressors to  kill  and  maim  our  soldiers  in 
Vietnam." 

Certainly  this  policy  of  trading  with  peo- 
ple who  openly  capitalize  on  that  trade  to 
help  our  enemies,  is  something  new  In  Amer- 
lc<m  diplomacy.  During  the  Korean  War,  for 
example,  we  cut  our  trade  with  Russia  to 
virtually  zero  .  .  .  and  during  the  crisis  over 
the  Berlin  Wall's  construction,  we  deferred 
aU  applications  for  export  to  the  Communist 
bloc.  Why,  then,  are  we  doing  the  opposite 
today,  particularly  when  there's  en  amazing 
parallel  between  our  Increase  in  trade  to  the 
Communists  and  their  increase  in  trade  to 
the  North  Vietnamese? 

I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that  question, 
and  rm  not  sure  anybody  does,  but  Senator 
Mundt  smells  more  in  it  than  Just  "immoral- 
ity, inconsistency  and  a  lack  of  regard  for  the 
man  fighting  for  us."  He  says,  "Communists 
are  not  Idiots.  They  know  that  something  Is 
lacking  in  our  American  desire  to  conclude 
this  war  successfully  when  we  not  only  ship 
their  side  of  the  war  hundreds  of  different 
types  of  the  supplies  they  need,  but  also  en- 
courage our  American  exporters  to  expand 
even  greater  trade  with  the  enemy  .  .  ."  And 
then  he  raises  the  question  that  may.  In 
fact,  be  the  answer:  "Are  we  really  Interested 
in  ending  the  war  successfully?  Or  is  this 
conflict  to  l>e  prolonged  as  a  sort  of  a  giant 
WJ>.A.  project  to  give  millions  of  dollars  in 
profits  to  those  In  America  who  are  privileged 
to  sell  supplies  to  the  enemy  In  time  of  wax? 
What  really  are  the  facts  behind  this  ciu-ious 
and  self-defeating,  war-jffolonglng  trade 
policy?" 

Well,  there  are  two  ways  to  find  out  "what 
really  are  the  facts".  The  first  is  to  stop  all 
trade  with  the  Conmiunlst  bloc  immediately 
and  the  second  is  to  launch  a  saturation  in- 
vestigation of  the  entire  subject. 

If  you  agree  that  we  should  stop  bolstering 
Communist  economies,  the  first  thing  you 
can  do  is  express  your  support  for  legisla- 
tion now  pending  In  Washington  that  would 
both  halt  our  trade  and  initiate  a  thorough 
study  of  the  entire  subject. 

Senator  Karl  Mundt,  for  example,  has  a 
bill  that  would  slap  an  embargo  on  the  ex- 
port of  all  items  to  Communist  countries 
furnishing  materiel  to  North  Vietnam.  The 
blU— which  is  Nimiber  2908— {iresenUy  is 
idling  In  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  You  should,  therefore,  write  a 
letter  to  Senators  George  Murphy  and 
Thomas  Kuchel,  asking  them  to  see  that 
Senate  Bill  2908  gets  some  action  .  .  .  and 
you  shotild  send  a  carbon  of  your  letter  to 
Senator  John  Sparkman,  who's  chairman  of 
the  Banking  &  Currency  Committee. 

There's  another  piece  of  legislation  kick- 
ing around  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
that  would  bar  a  60-mllUon-dollar  loan  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  Russia  to  help  the 
Reds  build  an  automobile  plant.  It's  known 
generally  as  the  Fino  bill,  and  you  should 
^rrlte  your  Congressman  and  the  two  Cali- 
fornia Senators  urging  them  to  suppKirt 
Fine's  proposal  to  stop  the  use  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Communist. 

Finally,  California  Congressman  Glen  Lips- 
comb has  introduced  a  resolution — House 
Resolution  Number  847 — which  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Congressional  Conunlttee 
to  make  a  complete  Investigation  of  such 
topics  as  the  Impact  of  East-West  trade  on 
our  national  and  international  interests,  its 
effect  on  the  productivity  and  capability  of 
nations  aiding  North  Vietnam  or  any 
potential  tinder-box,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
VS.  controls  on  exports  to  Communist  na- 
tions. Congressman  Lipscomb  says,  inciden- 
tally, that  present  Export  Control  nUes  and 
practices  are  a  "farce". 

The  Lli>6comb  resolution  is  pending  before 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  so  you  should 
send  a  carbon  of  your  letter  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 847  to  Congressman  William  Oolmer, 
the  Rules  Chairman. 

If  enough  people  will  write  to  their  Con- 
gresmen    and    Senators    about    the    whola 
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subject  of  Communist  trade  and  specifically 
about  these  three  pieces  of  legislation.  I  can 
promise  you,  you'll  see  some  action. 

But  there's  something  else  you  can  do, 
too:  you  can  refuse  to  do  business  with 
companies  that  currently  do  business  with 
Communists.  After  all,  American  business  Is 
under  no  obligation  to  trade  with  countries 
that  help  our  enemies,  even  If  the  admin- 
istration urges  them  to  do  so.  In  my  opinion, 
It  all  bolls  down  to  a  simple  question  of  a 
modicum  of  morality  versus  a  maximum  of 
greed,  and  any  company  that  will  opt  for 
greed  doesn't  deserve  your  business. 

Find  out,  therefore.  If  your  own  company 
sells  anything  to  the  Communist  bloc,  and 
keep  an  eye  open  for  stories  in  newspapers 
and  trade  magazines  about  other  companies 
who  seem  to  think  a  dollar  Is  more  important 
than  winning  a  war.  Then  write  those  com- 
panies a  letter  or,  if  you  want,  send  them 
these  five  commentaries  .  .  .  but  In  any  case, 
hit  them  where  they  obviously  will  feel  it  the 
most:  in  their  pocketbooks.  If  we  can  show 
American  businessmen  that — all  questions 
of  morality  aside — It  U  very  bad  business  to 
trade  with  Communists  .  .  .  and  11  we  can 
simultaneously  show  Congress  that  It  is  very 
bad  politics  to  trade  with  Communists  .  .  . 
we  can  end  what  Senator  Mundt  calls  this 
"IncomprehenBlble,  morally  indefensible  pol- 
icy" of  making  It  eaisler  for  our  enemies  to 
make  it  harder  for  us. 


The  Late  Adbn.  Itu  Eraest  Bast 
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the  years  of  1  ?orld  War  I.  after  which  he 
came  to  Washl  Lgton  to  Join  the  Navy's  board 
of  inspection  and  survey.  He  then  stayed 
here,  except  f  )r  his  three  years  with  the 
Asiatic  fleet,  fp  >m  1931  to  1934,  and  five  years 
as  the  Navy's  inspector  of  machinery  at  the 
Newport  News;  (Va.)  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Co.  i 

Born  near  Cfrley,  Miss..  Adm.  Bass  gradu- 
ated from  the  y.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annap- 
olis m  1901.      I 

Besides  beln^  a  founding  member  of  the 
Army-Navy  Country  Club,  he  was  a  member 
Of  the  Mlsslailppl  Historical  Society,  the 
Devon  and  cirnwall  Records  Society,  the 
Mississippi  ani  National  Genealogical  Soci- 
eties and  the  Kew  York  Tacbt  Club. 

Adm.  Bass  iaves  his  wife,  Florence;  two 
brothers.  Dr.  miarles  C.  of  New  Orleans,  and 
Houston  of  Liimberton,  Miss.,  and  two  sis- 
ters. Dr.  CoralB.  Plgford  and  Mrs.  Wreathe 
B.  Hoey,  both  of  Lumberton. 

Graveside  se  -vices  will  be  at  2  p.m.  tomor- 
row In  Arllngt<  n  Cemetery. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  COLMER 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  7,  1967  ■ 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  here  In  Washington,  retired 
Rear  Adm.  Ivan  Ernest  Bass  died. 

Admiral  Bass  enjoyed  a  long  career  in 
the  Navy,  which  he  loved  and  to  which 
he  dedicated  his  life.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  outstanding  south  Mississippi  fam- 
ily. His  brothers  and  sisters  are  prom- 
inent in  their  own  right  in  their  chosen 
fields  of  business  and  medicine.  His  par- 
ents foimded  the  Bass  Pecan  Nursery 
in  Lumberton.  Miss.,  which  developed 
into  the  largest  pecan  nursery  In  the 
world.  It  Is  now  operated  by  the  ad- 
miral's brother,  Houston,  and  other 
members  of  the  family. 

A  great  and  patriotic  man,  who  truly 
rendered  yeoman  service  to  his  coun- 
try, has  passed  Into  the  great  beyond. 

The  Washlngon  Star  carried  the 
following  account  of  the  passing  of  this 
able  and  distingiiished  naval  oflScer: 

Adm.  Ivan  E.  Bass  Dies,  Enginxkr  roa  Navt,  90 

Retired  Navy  Rear  Adm.  Ivan  E.  Baas,  90,  a 
Navy  engineer  for  more  than  50  years  and  a 
founding  member  of  the  Army-Navy  Country 
Club,  died  yesterday  of  a  heart  attack  at  his 
home,  3601  Connecticut  Ave.  NW. 

He  had  lived  in  Washington  since  his  re- 
tirement m  1947  and  worked  on  family  gen- 
ealogy, publishing  two  volumes. 

Adm.  Bass  was  the  senior  member  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ships'  settlement  review  and  prop- 
erty disposal  board  from  1944  to  1947. 

In  his  long  career  as  a  naval  engineer,  he 
had  been  head  of  the  machinery  division  of 
the  New  York  and  Boston  Navy  Yards,  served 
as  engineer  officer  on  four  battleships  and 
served  as  fleet  engineer  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet 
under  Adm.  Montgomery  Taylor. 

He  held  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  poet  during 
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Some  picketed  th »  City-County  Building,  de- 
mandlng  City  cfouncll  action  against  the 
foundry. 

Budd  officials  \^ere  well  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem, however,  an^  had  been  seeking  ways  to 
do  something  about  it. 

They  commissioned  the  American  Air  Filter 
Co.,  of  Louisville,  to  devise  a  pollution  con- 
trol system  thatj  would  effectively  serve  an 
Iron  foundry.       | 

Last  February  k  $1  million  system  was  in- 
stalled, which  Budd  officials  estimate  will  cost 
them  $80,000  to  piOO.OOO  annually  to  main- 
tain. [ 

"It's  wonderful  here  now,"  Mrs.  Clpresao 
said.  "You  would!  never  know  It  was  the  same 
neighborhood.  We  have  no  pollution  problem 


whatsoever 

When  Budd  di 
it  didn't  stop  wl 

The   company 


Ided  to  be  a  good  neighbor, 

pollution  control, 
also  planted   hundreds  of 
cedar  trees,  constructed  attractive  fencing 
around  open  storage  areas,  and  painted  the 
exterior  of  all  its  buildings. 

"See,"  said  Mta.   Clpresao,  "foundries  can 
make  good  nelglibors." 


Commnnista 


OF   MICHIGAIV 
IN  THE  H01  rSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdiiy.  Noveviber  7.  1967 
Ms.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  Ameri(  a's  air  and  water  pollution 
problems  ari  grrowing  at  a  rate  faster 
than  corrective  action,  it  Is  pleasing  to 
learn  of  a  local  success  story  in  the  strug- 
gle against  air  pollution. 

Under  leate  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
enclose  such  a  story  from  the  November 
2.  1967,  issue  of  the  Detroit  News.  The 
article  follows : 

Bttdd  Cub  as  An  in  East  Side  Fsttd 
(By  Richard  A.  Ryan) 
Foundries,  i  s  a  rule,  do  not  make  particu- 
larly good  neighbors. 

But  don't  try  to  teU  that  to  a  group  of 
people  in  the  Conner-CharlevoU  area  on  De- 
troit's east  si|le. 

They  might  give  you  a  heated  argument 
that  the  Budd  Co.  gray  Iron  foundry  at  12141 
Charlevoix  is  a  dam  good  neighbor. 

But  it  took  B  lot  of  "neighborly"  actions  on 
the  part  of  the  fovmdry  to  get  Into  their 
good  graces. 

"The  Budd  ipeople  have  been  Just  wonder- 
ful," said  Mrt.  Prances  Clpreaso,  62.  of  2234 
Lakewood.  '"mey've  done  a  lot  in  this  area." 
In  fact,  Bvidd's  neighbors  think  so  much 
of  the  comply  that  the  Detroit  Committee 
for  Nelghljorliood  Conservation  and  Improved 
Housing  recently  gave  plant  manager  Rob- 
ert W.  Haeberleln  a  special  award. 

It  cited  Budd  for  "imagination  in  creating 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  between  Industry  and 
nearby  resldontlal  areas." 

Everything  wasn't  always  so  pleasant. 
It  wasn't  long  ago  that  residents  oS  the 
area  were  locked  in  battle  with  Budd  over  air 
pollution. 

"This  was  probably  one  of  the  dirtiest 
nelghborhoo<J  s  In  'the  country,"  said  Mrs. 
Clpresso,  president  of  the  Jefferson-Mack 
Community  Council. 

"The  soot  and  ash  In  the  air  ruined  the 
paint  on  can  i  and  homes,  and  some  persons 
had  to  be  gl  'en  medical  treatment  fOT  their 
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eyes. 
"The 


side^  ralka  and  streets  were  always 
dirty  and  It  iras  impossible  to  hang  laundry 
outdoors.  A(  times  you  couldn't  even  see 
across  the  street." 

For  three  jtears  area  residents  protested  and 
pleaded  for   the  company  to  do  something. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JbHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUS  S  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  November  7.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK .  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Com- 
munist dlpl(»i^ts  in  Washington.  D.C., 
objected  to  their  children  being  used  as 
guinea  pigs  and  laboratory  statistics  in 
public  schools;  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment put  its  ft>ot  down  and  said  "no"— 
there  can  be  no  transfer  by  white  chil- 
dren— even  1^  Reds — to  escape  from 
heavily  Negro  pchools. 

So  the  experiment  in  international 
mixhig  ended.  The  Poles.  Czechs,  and 
Bulgarians  have  taken  their  children  out 
of  public  schools  and  placed  them  in  pri- 
vate schools  jist  like  an  American.  This 
proves  that  even  Communist  parents 
love  their  little  children. 

And  our  State  Department  is  upset 
worrying  abcftit  our  image  overseas. 
Which  imager  The  image  that  every- 
thing not  comtoulsory  Is  now  mandatory, 
or  the  image  ©f  fear  that  the  foreignen 
may  find  out  that  even  Communists  do 
not  like  Big  Brother  regulations.  Maybe 
what  we  need  Is  a  domestic  branch  of  the 
State  Department  to  concern  itself  with 
our  image  with  our  own  people. 

I  ask  that  ihe  news  release  from  the 
November  6  IJ.S.  News  k  World  Report 
follow  my  remarks  In  the  Record: 
A  Rack  FaoiLXH  fo»  th«  Diplomatic 

I       Corps 
Washinoton]— Racial   violence   In   Wash- 
ington schools  has  become  a  problem  for  tK 
State  Department. 

Some  white  j  foreign  diplomats  complain 
that  their  children  attending  public  school 
are  being  beaten  and  intimidated  by  Negit) 
pupils.  One  yoiingster  was  hospitalized  afttr 
a  beating.  I 

The  diploma^  appealed  to  the  State  De- 
partment for  Help  in  getting  their  chlldKB 
transferred  ou1  of  the  predominantly  Negto 
school. 

But  the  Department  was  told  that  a  recent 
federal-court  nillng  forbids  transfer  by  whltt 
children  to  escape  from  heavily  Negro  school*. 
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dstead,  arrangements  were  made  for  In- 
owased  police  patrols  around  the  school. 

"By  international  agreement,  we  must  pro- 
tect diplomats  and  their  families,"  a  State 
Department  spokesman  said. 

The  complaining  diplomats  are  attached  to 
the  embassies  of  Communist  countries — Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia,  and  Bulgaria.  Three 
diplomats  withdrew  their  chUdren  from  the 
public  schools. 

Commented  the  State  Department  spokes- 
man: "This  Is  very  bad  for  our  Image  over- 


New  Opportnaities  in  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  7.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  are  by  now  well 
aware  of  my  long  and  continuing  Interest 
in  U.S.  relations  with  the  Pacific  na- 
Odfas.  As  I  see  the  thrust  of  the  future, 
no  single  el«nent  of  national  policy  Is 
more  determinative  of  our  future  than  Is 
our  stance  with  the  emerging,  modern- 
izing countries  of  the  Pacific  basin.  In 
terms  of  all  the  dynamics  of  society,  be 
they  economic,  political,  or  cultural,  the 
gheer  weight  of  the  potential  of  the  Far 
East  is  impressive. 

We,  like  our  counterparts  of  other 
days,  are  overly  impressed  by  the  prob- 
lons  of  our  times.  Lost  from  view  and 
absent  from  appreciation  Is  the  full  flow 
of  history.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  next 
most  Important  chapter  in  the  history 
Off  man  on  this  evershrinking  globe  will 
be  the  full  participation  by  the  Asian  na- 
tions in  the  flow  of  events  in  the  modem 
world. 

Our  policies  in  this  Important  region 
should  include,  therefore,  positive  and 
far-reaching  programs  which  will  pro- 
vide for  us  a  viable  and  vibrant  partner- 
dilp  in  this  new  and  impressive  develop- 
ing area.  -. 

The  very  able  and  distinguished  ad- 
ministrator of  our  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  Mr.  William  S. 
Gaud,  clearly  and  ably  sets  forth  three 
basic  reasons  for  the  United  States  to 
divorce  Itself  from  a  myopic  vision  of 
the  Par  East  which  places  Vietnam  and 
its  kind  of  problems  in  the  dominant  po- 
sition. History  will  prove  that  this  con- 
flict will  only  have  importance  and  un- 
derstanding when  seen  in  relation  to  the 
great  awakening  of  one-half  of  the  world 
population,  and  the  direction  In  which 
the  tremendous  energies  and  resources  of 
this  region  are  turned. 

Our  concern,  I  am  convinced,  must  be 
for  regional  improvements  based  on  re- 
gional cooperation  which  will  weave  the 
basic  fabric  for  peace  within  a  frame- 
*oric  of  freedcHn.  If  Vietnam  is  not  an 
taportant  part  of  this  great  endeavor, 
men  I  misread  the  history  of  our  times 
badly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  article  on 
new  Opportunities  in  Asia  to  the  mem- 
owjhip,  and  suggest  that  it  be  read  with 
crttlcal  appreciation  for  a  constructive, 
Wogressive  policy  of  the  United  States 
mr  the  Pacific  community. 


New  Oppori  u  n  itub  in  Asia 
(By  William  S.  Oaud.  Administrator,  Agency 
for  International  Development  >) 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the 
United  States  today,  the  Far  East  and  Ada 
are  constantly  In  our  minds.  But  many  of  vu 
take  too  myopic  a  view  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  We  tend  to  see  the  Par  Bast  larg^y 
in  terms  of  conflict  In  Vlet-Nam.  We  tend 
to  eqxiate  the  problems  of  Vlet-Nam  with  the 
problems  of  Asia.  They  are  related,  yes,  but 
they  are  clearly  not  synonymous. 

I  do  not  mean  to  downgrade  the  impor- 
tance of  the  struggle  in  Vlet-Nam.  But  it  Is 
only  part  of  the  Asian  picture.  And  we  must 
not  let  it  blind  us  to  new  developments  in 
Asia  which  are  creating  new  oppwrtunitles 
for  Asians  and  Americans  alike:  c^portunl- 
ties  for  better  understanding,  for  higher  liv- 
ing standards,  for  continued  economic  prog- 
ress, for  more  trade  and  Investment.  Indeed, 
one  can  hope,  opportunities  that  wUl  bring 
closer  our  dream  of  a  peaceful  future. 

These  new  opportvmlties  arise  out  of  three 
separate  but  related  trends.  One  is  the  trend 
toward  regionalism— the  growing  ability  of 
Asians  to  work  together.  The  second  is  the 
growing  strength  of  many  of  the  region's 
national  economies.  The  third  Is  a  better 
understanding  of  the  food  and  population 
problem  which  threatens  Asia's  future,  an 
increased  willingness  to  deal  with  that  prob- 
lem, and  a  growing  ability  to  do  so.. 

In  the  past,  the  colonial  presence  tended  to 
direct  Asians  not  toward  each  other  but  out 
toward  colonial  parents.  Today.  colotUallsm 
Is  dead  and  the  attitudes  of  colonialism  are 
fast  disappearing.  The  distances  of  culture 
and  space  which  have  diveded  the  region  are 
closing.  Asians  are  becoming  more  aware  of 
each  other  and  more  used  to  each  other 

Young  people  studying  in  each  'bther's 
countries  show  this  new  consclousneas  and 
are  strengthening  it.  More  than  2,300  non- 
Japanese  Asian  students— Taiwanese,  Indo- 
nesians, Thais,  and  Malaysians— were  study- 
ing  In  Japan  a  year  or  so  ago.  On  Taiwan 
there  were  about  2,000  foreign  Asian  stu- 
dents— overseas  Chinese.  Vietnamese.  Kore- 
ans. Japanese.  Thais,  and  Malaysians.  In 
Australia,  Americans  were  studying  next  to 
4,000  Malaysians.  Indonesians,  Thais,  and 
Vietnamese. 

Asians  today  grow  up  knowing  more  about 
their  neighbors  and  their  region.  One  of  the 
byproducts  of  this  knowledge  Is  what  we 
bijreaucrats  call  regionalism.  ThU  is  as  much 
an  attitude— a  knowledge  of  neighbors  and 
a  sense  of  community — as  it  U  pacts  and 
meetings. 

But  in  the  Par  East  today  regionalism  also 
means  formal  cooperation  between  nations 
ECATE.  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Par  East,  has  been 
a  leader  in  this  direction.  These  days,  ECAPE 
has  a  lot  of  company.  A  continuing  stream  of 
meetings  and  associations  now  focuses  on 
Asia  and  the  Par  East  as  a  region.  For  exam- 
ple: 

ASPAC.  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Council, 
joins  nine  nations  with  varying  views  In  co- 
operation on  practical  problems. 

ASEAN,  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations,  is  a  new  five-cotmtry  combination 
with  an  economic  orientation. 

Agreements  on  trade  and  for  Joint  export 
promotion  are  multiplying. 

Recent    meetings    have    drawn    together 
Asian   and   Pacific   foreign   ministers,    Ubor 
ministers,    and   development,    banking,    and   - 
planning  officials — all   focusing  on   the  Par 
East  as  a  region  or  one  of  its  subregions. 

All  this  is  only  a  beginning.  There  is  still 
a  long  way  to  go  In  terms  of  both  economic 
and  political  cooperation.  But  cooperation 
requires  a  starting  point— a  way  to  get  off 
dead  center.  As  Macaulay  pointed  out,  "there 
cannot  be  efllcient  cooperation  if  men  pro- 


'  Address  made  before  the  1987  conference 
on  Asia  of  the  Par  East-American  Council  at 
New  York,  N.Y..  on  Oct.  4. 


eeed  on  the  principle  that  they  must  not 
cooperate  tor  one  object  unless  they  agree 
about  other  objects."  In  the  Par  East,  Asians' 
•re  following  this  precept,  taking  an  empiri- 
cal and  practical  road  that  is  leading  them 
BteadUy  on  to  closer  co(q>eraUon. 
Momro  BPiRrr   wituim   asia 

The  Umted  States  Is  deeply  Interested  in 
this  trend  toward  regionalism.  The  peace 
and  stability  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  are  in- 
separable from  world  peace.  And  regional 
cooperation  and  regional  strength  offer  the 
best  chance  of  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Par  East.  It  U  United  States  policy  to  sup- 
port regional  development  by  backing  co- 
operative Asian  inltiatlvea.  We  also  en- 
courage International  organizations  and 
other  developed  naUons  to  support  such  ef- 
forts. But  the  initiative,  the  moving  spirit, 
the  drive,  the  real  urge  to  get  on  with  it— 
these  can  only  come  from  within  the  region. 

And  they  are.  For  example,  seven  nations 
in  the  region  have  already  Joined  together 
in  SEAMES,  the  Southeast  Asian  Ministers 
of  Education  Secretariat.  Their  purpose:  to 
Strengthen  education  in  fields  closely  related 
to  the  developpient  of  the  region.  They  have 
planned  a  number  of  regional  projects  which 
are  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  individual 
countries   of   the  Far   East.   Among   them: 

A  regional  center  for  education  In  science 
and  mathematics,  to  be  Inaugurated  in 
Penang,  Malaysia,  this  coming  January. 

An  Asian  institute  of  technology  In  Bang- 
kok, Thailand,  to  raise  the  level  of  Asian 
engineering. 

A  regional  English  language  center,  due 
to  open  In  Singapore  next  summer.  (English 

continues  to  be  the  international  language 

and  the  language  of  business— in  much  of 
the  Par  East.) 

A  regional  center  for  graduate  study  and 
research  in  agrtciUture  at  IjOs  Bafios  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  United  States  has  informed  the  edu- 
cation ministers  that  It  is  prepared  to  Join 
In  supporting  these  projects,  provided  others 
contribute  their  fair  share.  Here  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  Asian  enterprise  that  de- 
serves support  from  hon -Asian  sources. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  example  of  re- 
gional initiative  in  the  Par  East  to  date  is  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  Regional  members 
subscribed  60  percent  of  the  Bank's  capital. 
Non-Asian  nations  subscribed  the  other  40 
percent.  The  umted  States  subscribed  20 
percent — the  same  amount  as  Japan. 

The  Bank  Is  moving  ahead.  It  is  almost 
fully  staffed.  It  is  considering  loan  projects. 
It  is  already  furnishing  technical  assistance 
to  some  of  the  countries  of  the  region. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Bank's  ordinary 
capital  Is  to  finance  the  foreign  exchangs 
costs  of  projects  that  will  return  investment 
quickly  and  directly.  In  its  regular  lending 
operations,  the  Bank  must  remain  a  hard 
money  institution.  Only  by  using  conven- 
tional banking  standards  can  it  preserve  Its 
credit  standing  and  procure  funds  from  con^ 
ventlonal  market  sources. 

However,  the  foreign  exchange  resources 
of  the  Bank's  prospective  borrowers  are  lim- 
ited. Some  projecte — though  they  may  be 
worthwhile  and  sound — would  necessarUy  be 
Ineligible  for  financing  by  the  Bank  if  they 
had  to  proceed  on  hard  loan  terms.  This 
means  that  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
like  the  Word  Bank,  must  be  In  a  position 
to  make  some  development  loans  on  easy 
terms.  The  Asian  Bank  needs  a  soft  loan 
window  to  fulfill  its  whole  purpose  In  the 
region. 

ASIAN   DEVELOPMENT  BANK  SPECIAL  FUITDS 

It  is  planned  to  carry  out  this  soft  loan 
function  by  providing  the  Bank  with  Special 
Funds  to  meet  critical  needs  in  the  region. 
The  Bank  has  already  agreed  to  administer 
a  Special  Fund  for  Agriculture.  Other  Funds 
have  been  discussed  informaUy — one  for 
development  of  the  Mekong  River  Valley,  an- 
other for  regional  transportation  and  com- 
munications. 
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The  Fund  for  Agriculture  U  the  result  of 
Japanese  Initiative,  spedflcally,  the  initia- 
tive of  Foreign  Minister  Takeo  ICIkl.  Japan 
has  announced  she  wll  contribute  $100  mil- 
lion to  thla  fund,  subject  to  matching  con- 
tributions. Other  coxintrles — Canada,  for 
one — have  also  Indicated  they  plan  to  con- 
tribute to  this  Fund. 

There  are  also  hopee  for  •  Special  Fund 
to  develop  the  Mekong  Valley.  The  valley  is 
as  large  as  the  combined  area  of  California 
and  New  York.  Its  population — 30  million — 
is  expected  to  double  around  the  turn  of  the 
centiu^. 

Much  of  the  area  Is  undeveloped  and 
poor — drou^t  ridden  and  choked  with  dust 
half  the  year,  threatened  by  floods  the  other 
half.  But  the  Mekong  could  generate  two 
or  three  times  as  much  power  as  our  Mis- 
souri. With  irrigation  and  flood  control, 
agriculture  in  the  valley  could  support  a 
substantial  export  trade  as  well  as  twice  the 
present  population. 

The  Mekong  Development  Program  is  an 
excellent  example  of  international  coc^>era- 
tion  in  the  region.  Over  36  nations,  13  in- 
ternational agendee.  and  four  foundations 
have  been  Involved  to  date.  Contributions 
from  all  theee  sources  have  totalled  scane 
$113  million,  much  of  it  for  construction. 
The  United  States  contributed  $26  million 
of  this,  roughly  one-quarter. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Mekong  Devel- 
opment Program  long  ago  passed  the  talking 
stage.  Extensive  work  and  planning  have 
gone  forward  in  the  fields  of  irrigation, 
power,  flood  control,  soil  cMidltlons.  and  the 
like.  Two  small  dams  in  northeast  Thailand 
are  already  producing  electric  power.  Engi- 
neering has  begtm  for  a  dam  on  the  Nam 
Ngum,  a  tributary  of  the  Mekong  in  Laos, 
about  40  miles  north  of  Vientiane.  Seven 
nations  from  outside  Southeast  Asia  are  in- 
volved in  the  Nam  Ngum  project — plvm  Laos. 
Thailand,  and  the  World  Bank  acting  as  ad- 
ministrator. Laos  will  sell  power  frcm  the 
dam  to  Thailand.  Thailand  Is  to  supply 
cement  and  power  to  build  it. 

Plans  for  a  third  Special  Fund — ^to  finance 
regional  -b^nsportatlon  and  communica- 
tions— were  discussed  last  month  in  Kuala 
Lumpur.  The  historical  routes  in  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  lead  out  Instead  of  bindliig  the 
countries  of  the  region  together.  Develop- 
ment of  the  area  will  require  Improved  trans- 
portation and  communications  between 
countries  as  well  as  within  countries.  The 
Kuala  Liunpur  meeting  proposed  a  survey 
of  regional  needs.  In  time.  It  is  hoped,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  will  provide  some 
of  the  financing  to  meet  those  needs. 

Last  week  the  President  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  proposal  for  a  $200  million  United 
States  contribution  to  the  three  Special 
Funds  of  the  Asia  Development  Bank.'  His 
proposal  envisaged  that  this  contribution 
would  be  leas  than  half  the  total  amount  of 
these  funds,  which,  as  I  have  said,  will  be 
loaned  on  concessional  terms  to  finance 
priority  projects.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  act 
favorably  on  the  President's  proposal.  The 
Asian  Development  Bank  is  in  a  position  to 
play  a  meet  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  region,  and  It  is  very  much  in 
our  Interest  to  support  it. 

■OOMOIOC   PBOOXXBS 

There  are  no  doubt  ma;iy  faotora  which 
account  for  the  growing  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  neighborliness  In  the  Far  Sast.  But  one 
of  the  most  Important,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  the 
new  assurance — ^the  new  self-confidence — 
which  has  come  with  the  growth  and  success 
of  one  national  economy  In  the  region  after 
another. 

Japan  Is  of  course  the  outstanding  case  In 
point.  The  United  States  today  knows  Japan 
not  only  as  the  stroogect  free  nation  in 
Asia — indeed,  one  of  the  fastest  growing  na^ 
tlons  in  the  world — ^but  as  a  trader  setting 
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new  standard*  of  commercial  competition. 
The  growth  of  Japcmese  exports  has  l>een 
breathtaking.  We  also  know  that  the  peace 
and  stability  of  the  Far  Bast  will  reqiilre 
dosa  cooperation  between  the  Governments 
of  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

Japan  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  aid 
donors.  We  expect  to  see  a  steady  increase  in 
her  contributions  to  the  development  of  her 
neighbors.  She  Is  beginning  to  share  the  skills 
which  have  tnade  Japanese  agrlcultxire  a 
model  for  much  of  the  Far  East.  As  I  have 
already  said,  tlie  Special  Fund  for  Agriculture 
was  a  Japanese  suggestion. 

Many  of  Japan's  neighbors  are  also  well  on 
their  way  to  self-sufficiency,  bports  are  up 
throughout  most  of  the  region.  In  1066 
Korea's  reached  $250  million — seven  times 
the  level  of  1960.  Taiwan's  exports,  which  are 
on  a  relatlvel^'  higher  level,  rose  17  percent 
last  year  alone.  Taiwan  and  Korea  are  both 
outstanding  Qiamplea  of  the  progress  that 
is  possible  when  a  strong,  knowledgeable 
government  combines  effective  self-help 
measures  wltlk  adequate  outside  aid. 

Many  Asla4  nations  are  enjoying  high 
growth  rates.  In  1966  the  economy  of  Korea 
showed  a  groii^  rate  of  13  percent.  Thailand 
was  next  with  9  percent.  Japan,  Taiwan,  Ma- 
laysia, and  Pakistan  also  all  made  substantial 
progress  in  the  past  year. 

One  of  the  denominators  common  to  all 
countries  high  on  the  growth  list  is  a  vigorous 
and  growing  f  rlvate  sector.  On  Taiwan,  the 
private  sector  now  accounts  for  over  two- 
thirds  of  total  industrial  production.  Thai- 
land. Korea,  tlal&ysla.  Singapore — all  these 
nations  show  what  can  be  done  by  stimulat- 
ing private  enterprise  and  private  invest- 
ment. 

Recent  evei  ts  in  Indonesia  offer  new  hope 
not  oftly  for  t>ie  Indonesians  themselves  but 
for  Asia  as  a  whole.  Two  years  ago  the  In- 
donesian ecoisomy  was  headed  for  total  col- 
lapse— the  result  of  years  of  mismanage- 
ment. Today,  Indonesia  is  headed  in  the  di- 
rection of  progress  and  growth.  A  new 
government  IB  realining  her  foreign  rela- 
tions and  working  resolutely  and  Intelligently 
to  solve  her  econonUc  problems. 

The  Unlte<t  States,  together  with  Japan 
and  a  number  of  European  nations,  recently 
resumed  aid  to  Indonesia.  Indonesia  has 
taken  the  self-help  measures  prescribed  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fimd.  The 
World  Bank  la  taking  a  more  active  part  In 
planning  her  development.  We  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  Indonesia  will  continue  to  follow 
a  course  that  will  justify  and  encourage  con- 
tinued aid  from  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
and  from  the  World  Bank.  Indonesia  al- 
ready is  joinlkig  the  trend  toward  regional 
cooperation.  She  is  now  a  member  of  both 
the  Asian  Befiii  and  the  SEAMES.  She  has 
rejoined  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank.  Quite 
a  change  front  the  position  she  occupied  not 
very  long  ago< 

There  are  already  indications  that  foreign 
private  investment  is  ready  to  move  into 
Indonesia.  This  is  a  reflection  of  Indonesia's 
enormoiis  wealth  of  natural  resources  and  of 
the  efforts  tfee  Indonesian  Govenunent  is 
making  to  attract  foreign  Investment  and 
create  a  climAte  favorable  to  private  enter- 
prise. But  it  seems  to  me  this  new  interest 
in  Indonesia  I  also  reflects  Increased  confi- 
dence in  Asia  as  a  whole.  The  improvement 
In  the  busl$ess  and  investment  climate 
throughout  Apia  works  to  the  advantage  of 
Indonesia  as  It  does  to  that  of  the  other 
nations  of  tha  region. 

AOal<n7I.TTTBAI.    DKVKLOPMKNT 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  about  the 
third  area  of  ^pportiuiity  in  Asia:  the  oppor- 
tunity which 'exists  in  the  fields  of  agrlc\il- 
tural  development  and  family  planning. 

In  many  iprts  of  Asia  the  outstanding 
problem  is  to :  secure  food  for  a  fast-growing 
population,  same  say  the  problem  is  Insur- 
mountable— l^iat  Asia  faces  a  Maltbuslan 
catastrophe  of  enormous  proportions.  This 
year,  a  popu^r  book  by  two  brothers,  Wil- 
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llam  and  Paul  paddock,  came  out,  predict- 
ing just  that — "Famine  19761" — in  Its  title. 

The  Oassandrap  say  ttkere  Is  now  no  way  to 
avoid  the  fbod-^opttlatton  equeese.  Time  la 
against  us,  ttwjl  say — ^the  issue  Is  closed,  i 
disagree.  It  is  n^t  too  laite  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem and  bring  it  under  oontrcd — ^provided 
that  Asia  prepares  today  to  meet  her  needs 
10  and  15  years  tioxn  now. 

We  do  have  eocne  leeway.  The  United 
Sbaites,  Canada,  Australia,  and  a  few  other 
countries  with  silrpluB  food  capadtiee  should 
be  able  to  meetl  the  Aalan  food  problem  for 
the  next  10.  12^  or  15  years.  But  the  time 
will  come  when  this  will  no  longer  be  true. 
The  demand  for  food  will  ultimately  rise  t? 
the  point  where  it  can  only  be  met  if  the 
nations  of  Asia  and  the  developing  nations 
in  other  parte  ot  the  world  move  to  increase 
substantially  their  own  a^cultural  produc- 
tion. 1 

There  is.  in  l^t.  real  movement  in  this 
direction.  Through  the  greater  use  of  fertili- 
zers and  peettddee,  increased  a'btentlon  to 
research,  more  effective  use  o>f  water  and 
irrigation,  more  adequate  provision  for  agri- 
cultural credit.  Wiser  price  policies,  improved 
distribution  sysjtems,  more  equitable  land 
tenure  programa — in  these  and  many  other 
ways,  the  nations  of  Asia  are  beginning  to 
tackle  this  immanse  problem. 

There  is  the  new  "miracle  rice,"  for  ex- 
ample, developed  at  the  International  Rice 
Research  Institute  at  Los  Bafios  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. With  proper  irrigation,  fertlUzatlon, 
and  care,  this  short-ctemmed  variety  can 
produce  several  times  the  yield  of  conven- 
tional srtrains.  f^klstan,  the  Phllliyplnes,  In- 
dia, and  others  are  already  putting  It  and 
other  Improved  Seeds  Intw  wide  use.  In  July. 
Philippine  Vice  Preslden/t  [Feiuando]  Lopei 
said  that  "miracle  rice"  would  solve  the  Fbll- 
Ipplnee'  food  shortage  by  1969. 

There  are  also  the  new  varieties  of  wheat 
developed  in  Mexico  primarily  through  the 
efforts  of  the  RtKkefeller  Foundation.  These, 
too,  are  now  beginning  to  be  widely  used  In 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey,  and  will  greatly 
multiply  the  yield  per  acre. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  of  the  additional  posi- 
tive developments  in  agriculture  in  the  Par 
East  in  recent  years.  In  Korea  since  1960. 
fertilizer,  irrigation,  and  reclamation  have 
increaaed  grain  production  by  more  than  one- 
third.  The  Koreans  are  looking  to  end  th^ 
dei>endenoe  on  knXa  imports  tuider  P.L.-480 
by  1971- 

On  Taiwan,  oily  a  quarter  of  the  land  tt 
arable,  but  half  the  people  are  a^cultural. 
Raising  farm  income  by  90  percent  between 
1955  and  1966  was  an  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment. Extensiv4  land  reform  and  farmen 
associations  helt>ed.  Farm  Inocxcxee  on  Tai- 
wan are  now  c^iee  to  the  national  average. 

In  Thailand,  Agricultiu-al  ou^ut  has  been 
going  up  4>4  pttcent  yearly  since  1960.  Tbli 
is  well  ahead  oft  Thtdland's  population  In- 
crease; she  is  gaining  in  the  war  on  hunger. 
Last  year,  Thailand  helped  to  meet  food 
deficits  in  Indin,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  and 
Viet-Nam. 

In  five  recent  years,  Pakistan  tripled  her 
use  of  fertilizer]  The  water  supply  in  West 
Pakistan  was  expanded  by  15  percent.  In 
1966  droughts  and  vrar  Interrupted  5  years  of 
healthy  production  galtts.  But  this  spring, 
another  bumpe^  wheat  crop  came  In.  Tlie 
Pakistanis  are  footing  for  grain  self-suffi- 
ciency by  1970. 

This  sort  of  jtogieea  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  avoid  the  caljastrophe  which  the  Paddock 
brothers  foresea.  It  is  far  too  early  to  pre- 
dict success.  Biit  it  is  also  much  too  early 
to  proclaim  f  allare. 

FOVUIATION   TKENDB 

Improvements  in  agriculture,  however,  are 
not  the  whole  stt>ry.  Unless  population  curvet 
turn  downward,  well  below  the  levels  pre- 
dicted by  the  f addock  brothers,  the  food- 
population  squeeze  will  beootne  scute  la 
many  parts  of  ^la. 

Japan  is  a  ^'^tlon  which  conquered  M 
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problem  In  a  decade.  After  the  war.  Japan 
had  one  oC  tha  world's  highest  birth  rates. 
Today,  tti9  has  one  at  the  Uowest.  But  the 
Paddocks,  stressing  Japan's  q>«clal  character- 
istics, put  her  to  one  side  as  an  exception. 
They  write:  "no  government  in  any  one  o< 
the  hungry,  soon  to  be  starving  naUcHis  is 
physically  capable  or  peycludogicaUy  pre- 
pared to  duplicate  .  .  .  Japan's  success." 
Bather,  they  say  that  "India  is  the  beUwether 
that  shows  the  path  which  the  others,  Uke 
sheep  going  to  alaughter,  are  fcrilowing." 

The  fact  is  that  more  than  half  the  people 
In  the  world  now  live  under  governments 
that  have  policies  o<  reducing  birth  rates. 
Eleven  of  these  governments  are  in  Bast  and 
South  Asia. 

Since  1963,  the  Koreans  have  cut  their  rate 
of  population  increase  from  about  3  percent 
to  2^  percent.  They  expect  to  reach  their 
target  of  2  percent  by  1970.  On  Taiwan,  the 
government  program  has  been  steadily  low- 
ering the  birth  rate  for  10  years.  The  Oov- 
(rmnent  of  Pakistan  is  thcroughly  commit- 
ted to  a  weU-admlnlstered  program  that 
relies  heavily  on  incentives  to  promote  the 
distribution  ot  contraceptives.  Singapore 
and  Hong  Kong  are  beginning  to  get  their 
problons  under  control. 

The  Paddocks  make  a  special  point  of  rul- 
ing out  hope  for  India.  They  write  that  "In- 
dian agriculture  Is  too  antiquated.  Its  pres- 
mt  government  Is  too  inefficient  to  inaugu- 
rate loog-range  agricultural  development 
programs." 

Again,  I  do  not  agree.  India  is  now  tack- 
ling her  agricultural  problem  aa  she  has 
never  done  before.  The  two  wcxvt  monsoons 
of  the  century  have  prevented  her  from 
reaping  the  benefits  of  new  policies.  This 
year,  nearly  16  mUUon  acres  are  being 
planted  with  new  hlgh-yleldlng  wheat  and 
rice.  This  year's  Indian  grain  crop,  with  a 
good  monsoon,  now  seems  almost  certain  to 
be  the  largest  in  her  history. 

Another  conclusion  by  the  Paddocks  is 
that  the  Indian  Government  has  not  only 
failed  to  do  anything  on  its  own  to  increase 
the  fertillBer  supply.  It  has  also  prevented 
private  industry  from  doing  the  job.  Here  the 
charge  is  out  of  date.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  opened  up  the  fertiliser  industry 
to  private  enterprise.  It  did  not  act  as  soon 
u  we  had  hoped.  However,  one  new  privately 
operated  plant  is  producing  fertillBer.  an- 
other Is  under  construction,  Ave  more  have 
been  licensed  and  are  in  various  stages  of 
negotiation,  and  still  others  are  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Indian  agriculture  is  on  the  move.  Our 
Ambassador  in  New  Delhi,  Chester  Bowles, 
reports  that  "many  American  and  Indian 
•eonomlsts  are  persuaded  that  with  normal 
rains  and  continuing  foreign  aid,  India  may 
become  self-sufficient  in  food  grain  by  1972." 
The  Paddock  brothers  also  assert,  "the  In- 
dian population  tidal  wave  is  too  overwhelm- 
•hg  .  .  ." — i.e.,  hopeless,  uncontrollable.  The 
facu  do  not  support  them.  It  is  true  that 
the  problem  is  not  yet  being  met  adequately. 
Also,  it  may  well  not  be  under  substantial 
control  by  1976. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  now 
strong  Indian  leadership  for  cutting  the  birth 
rate.  Dr.  (S.J  Chandrasekhar.  the  Minister 
of  Health  and  Family  Planning,  keenly  un- 
derstands the  need  for  education  and  pro- 
motion. 

The  Paddocks  see  the  ascending  curve  In 
India.  We  see  it,  too.  But  we  also  see  grow- 
ing Indian  action  to  deflect  it :  A  major  pro- 
gram using  education,  advertising,  the  lUD, 
puis,  and  conventional  contraceptive  de- 
nces  Is  building  momentiun. 

The  Paddocks  say  India  Is  beyond  redemp- 
tion: famine— 1978.  We  say  the  tssue  Is  stUl 
0P«i-  There  Is  stUl  time  and  opportunity 
«o  beat  the  problem  if  India  shows  the  nec- 
essary wui.  We  stand  ready  to  continue  to 
give  what  help  we  can. 

^.summary,  I  repeat  that  regional  aware- 
"••  and  cooperation  hold  new  possibilities 
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for  peace,  stability,  and  sseurtty— for  Aalaos 
and  Americans  alike.  BsflonallaiB  te  ""^^ 
opening  new  posalbUltlss  of  greatty  fpafwltd 
trade  and  Investment.  Also,  tha  growth  at 
national  economies  '««i^»»f  ttiat  tha  natlpDf 
of  the  Far  Bast  are  not  destined  to  smut 
permanent  economic  dependence.  Finally,  as 
these  nations  increase  their  determinatlOB 
and  ability  to  grow  their  own  food  and  re- 
duce their  birth  rates,  the  possibility  of  world 
famine  recedes. 

The  Far  Bast  Is  by  no  means  out  ot  the 
woods.  The  region  faces  some  difficulty,  worri- 
some years.  However,  Asians  are  overconjf 
tng  the  obstacles  that  have  held  them  ba^ 
so  long  and  steadily  strengthening  thS 
ability  to  handle  their  own  problems. 


>^etBaM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUWOMKlk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  7,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  recently  received  a  most 
penetrating  and  thought-provoking  let- 
ter on  Vietnam.  The  analysis  is  particu- 
larly valuable  because  it  comes  not  from 
a  scholarly  study  from  afar  but  from 
firsthand  experience.  I  think  this  kind 
of  comment  deserves  a  broader  circula- 
tion than  merely  a  constituent  to  his 
Representative  so  I  would  like  to  place 
the  full  text  of  this  letter  from  Mr.  Peter 
L.  White,  of  Hayward,  Calif.,  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows: 

Hatwaxo,  CAX,zr., 
September  IS,  1967. 
Deak  Snt:  I  am  new  to  your  constituency, 
having   decided    to  settie   here  in   Hayward 
when  I  got  out  of  the  army  in  May.  Oonse- 
quentiy  I'm  not  as  familiar  with  your  views 
as  are  most  of  your  conatltuents.  However, 
there  is  a  matter  of  such  great  concern  to 
me  that  I  feel  compelled  to  write  to  you  as 
my  representative.  This  concerns  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  RecenUy  there  has  been  much  pub- 
licity about  the  President's  request  for  a  tax 
Increase  to  further  pursue  the  war.  Also  there 
is  to  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  troops 
to   be  sent  there.  I  feel  strongly  that  this 
money  and  many  of  the  lives  of  the  service- 
men in  Vietnam  are  being  wasted.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  war  la  unwlnnable  and  that 
we  stand  on  extremely  questionable  moral 
grounds  in  pressing  It  as  we  do.  I  recentiy 
returned  from  Vietnam  and.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  had  volunteered  to  serve  there  because 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  was  sure  that  the  war 
was  a  necessary  part  of  our  foreign  poUcy. 
However,  while  there.  I  saw  that  any  resem- 
blance  between   the   government  of   South 
Vietnam  and  a  democracy  was  purely  coin- 
cidental. I  could  not  help  but  l>e  impressed 
with    the    courage    and    dedication    of    the 
enemy  and  the  lack  of  motivation  (cowardice 
in  many  cases)  of  the  Vietnamese  army.  It 
was  distasteful  to  see  vUlagers  taken  from 
their  home  and  moved  to  "safe"  areas  against 
their  will.  These  unfortunate  people  are  re- 
fered  to  as  "refugees"  when  the  term  "dis- 
placed persons"  would  l)e  more  appropriate. 
Of  course  the  death  of  many  of  my  comrades, 
who  I  now  feel  died  needlessly,  also  influ- 
enced my  180*  change  of  opinion.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  I  was  not  the  only 
serviceman  that  came  to  question  our  policy. 
Several  of  my  feUow^  officers  expressed  pri- 
vately the  reservations  I  now  feel. 

I  do  not  presume  to  know  what  the  Viet- 
namese want,  and  it  Is  a  tarrlUa  Ottng  \q 
think  that  these  people  should  llva  unctar  a 


eonununlst  dictatorship,  but  Vm  eertaln 
that  our  presenos  there  Is  delstsrtoas  to  thsir 
waUars.  Sir,  what  piloe  Tletaryt  b  tt  wrtb 
ths  money.  Ut«b  and  good  viU  ot  our  aUlss 
to  punus  this  wart  I  think  not.  DsMMta 
what  the  President,  tha  Swsrstary  at  Del  snas 
and  other  leaders  tau  as,  X^n  esrtaln  thsra 
is  no  feasible  way  for  us  to  win  as  It  was  my 
eqwrlenos  that  the  rural  pofnolatlon  Is  sithar 
^tathetlc  or  actively  appose  the  govammant 
In  Saigon.  The  argument  that  we  must  draw 
the  defense  line  against  «vi«wTmiwi«Ti  some- 
where carries  a  lot  of  weight  and  it  is  a 
proper  and  intelUgent  poUcy  to  contain  com- 
munism, but  I  feel  strongly  we've  drawn  the 
line  in  the  wrong  place. 

I  realise  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for 
a  public  official  to  takk  a  stand  that  would 
seem  to  imply  anything  less  than  wh<^e 
hearted  support  of  the  troops  in  the  field. 
Also  I  know  that  is  even  more  difficult  for  a 
public  official  to  be  assocUted  in  some  minds 
with  those  people  who  demonstrate  in  an 
irresponsible  manner  in  the  streets  and  who 
in  so  doing  sometimes  violate  the  law.  How- 
ever, I  admire  such  people  as  Senators  Ful- 
bright  and  Church  and  Generals  Gavin  and 
Shoup  who  take  a  stand  that  may  be  harm- 
ful to  their  reputations. 

I  feel  an  extremely  stxong  loyalty  to  the 
men  who  fight  and  particularly  to  those  who 
served  under  me,  and  my  idea  of  responsi- 
bility to  them  is  to  do  my  part  in  bringing 
them  home  to  serve  in  a  more  lieneflcial  way. 

While  I  criticlae  our  policy  I'm  not  In  a 
position  to  offer  a  workable  solution,  but  I 
think  that  an  end  to  the  bombing  in  the 
North  and  opening  negotiations  dlrecUy  ?rtth 
the  NLF  would  be  a  starter. 

I  wanted  to  write  to  you  concerning  Viet- 
nam only,  but  since  I've  started  this  letter  I 
can't  resist  putting  in  my  two  cents  for  a 
couple  other  matters  that  Tm  interested  In. 
The  first — 1  support  the  MetcaU-Cohelan 
plan  to  establish  a  national  park.  The  more 
Redwoods  saved  the  better.  The  second  con- 
cerns the  problems  the  Negro  citizens  are 
encountering.  Since  the  experts  in  psychol- 
ogy, biology  and  sociology  teu  us  that  the 
Negro  is  Intrinsically  the  eqxial  to  the  white 
man  in  all  respects,  it  disturbs  me  that  we 
find  the  colored  on  the  lower  rung  of  the 
social-economic  ladder.  I  can  only  conclude 
that  the  Negro  is  what  we  (the  whites)  have 
made  him.  I  tlilnk  that  It  behooves  Congress 
to  take  measures  to  Insure  that  the  colored 
man  is  extended  every  opportunity  that 
whites  in  our  society  enjoy. 

Sir,  I  know  that  a  congressman  has  a 
thousand  and  one  things  to  do,  but  I  do  hope 
that  you  will  have  the  opportiinlty  to  read 
thU  letter  yoxu^elf  and  not  have  It  left  to 
be  attended  to  and  answered  by  one  of  your 
assistants. 

Sincerely. 

PXTXS  L.  Writz. 


Award  to  Chicago's  Poctmaster  McGee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiKOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS  ^ 
Tuesday,  November  7,  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  %>eaker. 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following  news 
article  from  Alderman  Claude  W.  B. 
Holman's  lively  newspaper,  the  News- 
Clarion,  of  November  3,  1967: 

PosTMAami  McO^  Hku>s  rax  Handxcappb) 
PoartAKD,  Osaa. — The  Chicago  Port  Office 
has  received  national  plaudits  here  "for 
helping  the  mentally  retarded  to  become  use- 
ful cittaena." 
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Hovemher  7,  19S1f 


Xh«    Itattoul    A— clattoB   Sat 
XaOkma  (NABC)  pr— n»Nl.  ita  "ttoplOTar  mt 
«IM    'ZMtf    i— irt"    te   «bla*co 
Jtanry  licOM  ln«««maBtM  M*  the  auuU7  ] 
*""•—'  OaavaHttm  In  %bm  BortUnd  JUltan 
JBotal.  Oototar  aiift. 

On  JuuMl  for  tbe  pnMntMUm  was  Mali»t 
licCli«|>,  Fh.  D^  7848  Souttx  Paxtan,  Cbl- 
eaflo.  Pi— IrtMit  of  th*  OtHcago  AaKtoUtlan 
ler  nmaiiliiil  abUdran  (CABC)  ivblcb  noml- 
nstad  tbe  OUeago  Post  OSoe  far  tbe  natlon- 
wlite  oampetttlon.  The  noinlnAtlcm  wbs  co- 
■ponaorad  bf  tlM  Illinois  Bebabllltatlon 
AMOclAtlon. 

Tbe  OhlcAgo  Post  Office  is  the  largest  full 
time  employer  of  tbe  retarded  In  nilnols.  It 
toegatn  Ita  program  In  19M  by  lilrlng  seven 
mall  bandlera  wbo  are  mentally  retarded  and 
nas  expanded  the  number  to  146  full  time 
employees  wtth  an  average  annual  wage  of 
95.500. 


TkeOflierSuieoftkeCoiB 
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EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARK^/ 
or 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or  aocHicAM 
IN  THB  HODBB  OP  BEPBESarTATIVES 

Titesdov,  November  7,  1967 

ICr.  HARVET.  tfr.  Speaker,  last  week 
this  Ctountier  WM  the  seene  of  heated  de- 
bate orer  the  Air  QiutUty  Act  of  1967.  Of 
particular  Interest  to  all  Members  was 
the  automobile  Industry  and  Its  current 
and  future  rede  in  our  national  air  pollu- 
tloo  problem. 

Becatue  of  this  current  Interest  and 
because  of  scone  of  the  views  expressed 
about  the  auto  Industry.  I  do  wish  to 
point  out  the  followins  editorial  view- 
point expressed  in  the  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 2.  edition  of  the  Saelnaw  News.  The 
editorial  touches  on  more  than  just  the 
deserved  promotion  of  Mr.  James  M. 
RocM  as  the  new  board  chairman  and 
chierexecutlve  officer  of  the  General  Mo- 
tors Corp.  It  brines  forth  the  truly  hu- 
man aspects  of  this  organization  which. 
as  the  editorial  mentions,  often  Is  un- 
fairly tbe  "whipping  boy  of  labor,  gov- 
emment,  auto  safety  critics,  the  man  In 
the  Btieet  and  sometimes^^ven  the 
pren." 

With  11  OM  plants  in  Saginaw,  our 
largest  city  in  Michigan's  Eighth  District, 
I  can  assure  you  Saglnawans  are  well 
Awaxe  of  the  many  community  contribu- 
tions of  this  organization.  I  would  fur- 
ther point  out  that  as  of  January  1967 
QM  plants  In  Saginaw  onployed  19,850 
persons  and  thousands  of  others  are  em- 
ployed In  Industries  and  businesses  di- 
rectly affected  by  these  plants.  The  OM 
payroll  in  Saginaw  for  1966  totaled 
1167,626,000. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  also  point  out 
another  most  unusual  fact  associated 
with  Mr..  Roche's  selection.  Without  the 
benefit  of  fonnal  college  education,  he 
has  aaoendBd  into  one  of  the  leading  po- 
sitions in  the  bnsbaeas  community.  Might 
I  point  out,  in  particular,  the  closing 
three  paragraphs  <A  tbe  editorial. 

The  editorial  follow*:  ,-~ 


ou-a  wm  CscMCB  ar  imoHJB  Tnts 
Oanaral   llotara,   giant   among   corporate 
glairta  and  tavortte  whipping  boy  at  Ubor, 
«a<vemin«nt.  auto  safety  cdttca.  tbe  xoan  la 
ths  atnet  sad  aonifettmea— svan  tbe  prew 
cboae  this  week  00-year-old  Jamas  M.  Bechs 


O.  Ooo- 
ttiiDugh  rettrv- 

But  oat  ersnlw*  oan  qpaaaenk  "wltk  ths  dl- 
neton'  «lsrtsln^  on  eboica  of 
Mr.  Oonner.  Isay  hava 
bacauaa  they  mve.  a  firm  lumd  nplaoH  a 
firm  band  on  the  tUler  at  a  tima  in  ttaa 
oosnpany's  blstary  when  turfoulenoa  baaets 
It  from  all  sides  aa  never  before. 

Mere  recital  cif  the  challengea  and  prob- 
lems confrontlqg  tbe  world's  largaat  Indus- 
trial concern  as  Mr.  Bocbe  takaa  over  sm 
enough  to  stagger  imagination. 

LocKulng  Immediately  ahead,  of  course.  Is 
tbe  confrontation  with  the  Dnlted  Auto 
Workers  over  a  new  three-year  contract 
which  must  bA-satlafactorlly  settled  before 
normalcy  ever  returns  to  the  automotive 
Industry. 

Beyond  tbls  is  General  Motcn'  ongoing 
Involvement  in  such  major  and  controver- 
sial Issues  as  auto  safety,  tralBc  congestion 
and  air  pollution.  And  as  If  this  weren't 
enough,  comes  word  now  that  tbe  federal 
government  ma^  once  again  have  anti-trust 
designs  on  tbe  (randdaddy  of  big  companies. 

All  of  it  togtther  suggests  that  OM  may 
well  be  facing  tts  sternest  period  of  testing; 
a  time  that  will  demand  the  very  best  In  in- 
dustrial statesmanship  at  highest  level.  If 
this  is  true,  tti^  It  is  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  of  Roche's  caliber  at  tbe  helm. 

Mr.  Roche's  rise  to  his  present  position.  In 
itself,  portrays  a  success  story  in  best 
Horatio  Alger  tradition.  Without  benefit  of 
formal  college  education  he  has  ascended  the 
ranks  in  startling  and  steady  fashion. 

It  says  that  for  over  40  years  he  brought 
to  his  aaBlgne<l  tasks  the  qualities  that  In- 
evitably add  t^  to  personal  success — will- 
ingness to  acoept  responsibility,  a  metic- 
ulous devotion  to  detail,  lots  of  ambition  and 
a  pleasant  personality.  It  Is  a  tough  com- 
bination to  beait  In  any  field  of  endeavor. 

What  is  also  iapparent,  however.  Is  that  In 
Mr.  Roche's  caM  all  of  these  qualities  are 
mixed  with  a  blend  of  honesty  and  Integrity. 

We  think  badk  little  more  than  16  months 
ago  when  OM  was  nnbroUed  with  Senate 
members  durlzi||  the  controversy,  with  auto 
safety  critic  RSlph  Nader.  Charges  had  been 
raised  and  substantiated  that  tbe  company 
bad  hired  prtrate  investigators  to  probe 
Mr.  Nader's  prijirate  life. 

It  was  a  station  with  extremely  un- 
pleasant overtdnes  which  bad  the  potential 
to  great  damage  to  the  OM  image.  That  It 
dldnt  was  due  in  large  measure  to  Mr. 
Roche's  perfoitnance  In  the  glare  of  na- 
tional attentlcti. 

As  president  of  OM  It  fell  to  him  to  appear 
before  the  Senste  auto  safety  committee  and 
explain.  CommSttee  members,  not  the  least 
among  them  a  hostile  Sen.  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy had  com^  to  grill  him.  They  never  got 
the  chance.       1 

His  answers  to  direct  and  embarrassing 
questions  camf  easily  and  without  eq\ilvo- 
catlon.  Yes,  tb^  company  bad  hired  Investi- 
gators .  .  .  no,|  he  hadnt  known  about  It 
.  .  .  yes  It  wasjwTong  .  .  .  and  yes.  It  would 
cease  forthwltll  with  appropriate  apology. 

We  liked  that 

Such  disamtlngly  simple  and  straight- 
forward candor  had  floored  his  inquisitors 
and  left  them  Seclarlng  their  admiration  for 
the  OM  president.  It  had  also  won  him  great 
reepect  with  the  public. 

As  the  worlfl's  foremost  and  wealtliiest 
producer  of  automobiles,  Oeneral  Motors  has 
become  the  handiest  target  for  critics  and 
their  extended  challenge  that  It  take  the 
lead  in  finding  solution  to  the  problems  in 
Its  own  technological  superiority  has  helped 
create  cm  nationwide  scale. 

Some  of  the.  criticism  has,  perlxaps,  been 
warranted.  A  Idt  of  It  hasnt.  Tlie  fact  Is  that 
OM  is  currently  spending  millions  of  dollars 
In  research  and  development  and  Investing 
mllllODs  more  In  search  of  satisfactory  an- 
swers to  tbese  problems. 


To  tboee  ^fbo  Insist  QM  has  oeen  un- 
reaponslve,  the  man  wko  this  week  ssninmi 
the  ann^  top  poaJUaia  «C  Uiitemtilp  replies: 
o«r  espial,  -ena  —  wen,  eeopomte 
ms^or  tadustrial  cltlsens 
aad  we  are  ter  tr^  satisfied  with  our  per- 
lormanoe.' 

We  like  this,  tot^.  Again  tt  reflects  the  Und 
at  honesty  and  ixrtegrtty  that  has  propelled 
Mr.  Reobe  iip  tlie  [ladder  e(  snooeas  with  fata 
company.  His  betakvlor  under  fire  bears  the 
mark  of  wisdom  and  eourage. 

These  are  ttie  cbaractertetlos  that  will 
stand  Oeneral  Motora  m  good  stead  during 
whatever  hectic  dsya  are  ahead.  We  wish  Mr. 
Roche  well. 


Hobokea  Priest  ffleiiored  for  Heroisan  ■ 


EXTENSION  OP  RQCARES 

HON.  DOMWICK  V.  DANIELS 


or 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  RKFRESBNTATTVES 
Tuesday,  fiooember  7.  1967 

Mr.  DANIEL^.  Mr.  Speaker,  Father 
David  J.  Casazza  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  the  14th  Congres- 
sional District  oj[  New  Jersey.  His  record 
as  a  priest  and;  as  a  chaplain  with  the 
U.S.  Coast  Oustrd  has  earned  him  the 
esteem  of  all  ^th  whom  he  has  come 
in  contact.  Recently  he  received  the 
Legion  of  Merit  for  outstanding  service 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  very  proud  to  In- 
sert in  the  Appendix  an  article  from  the 
Jersey  Journal  of  November  2,  1967,  de- 
scribing his  setvice  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  city  of  Hopoken  and  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  art  very  proud  of  Father 
Casazza  and  we  would  like  all  Mnnbers 
of  this  House  to  know  the  caliber  of  per- 
son produced  by  this  fine  old  city. 

The  article  follows: 
HoBOKXN   PaasT   Honobsd  roa  Heboisic  nr 

ViBTNAM 

Capt.  David  3,  Casazza  of  212  10th  St, 
Hoboken.  a  Catholic  chaplain  In  tbe  UJB. 
Coast  Ouard,  ha£  received  tbe  Legion  of  Merit 
for  his  outstanding  performance  of  dut? 
While  stationed  lb  Vietnam. 
'  The  award  was  presented  at  oeremontes  st 
the  Coast  0\iard  Academy,  New  London. 
Conn.,  where  Cadt.  Casasza  Is  now  chaplain. 
Rear  Admiral  A.  p.  Elngel,  academy  superin- 
tendent, made  the  presentation. 

A  native  of  Hoboken,  Capt  Casazza  is  a 
graduate  of  Immaculate  Conception  Semi- 
nary In  D&rllngton  and  Fordham  University. 
He  Is  a  veteran  9f  campaigns  in  World  War 
II  and  Korea. 

He  reported  to:  the  Coast  Ouard  Academy 
In  August  after  Completing  his  tour  of  dutjr 
In  Vietnam. 

The  citation  accompanying  Capt.  Casazza 'i 
Legion  of  Merit  r^ads: 

"For  exceptionally  meritorious  service  m 
rfiapiatn  of  the  ^list  Marine  Division  from 
34  Aug.  1966  to  21  Aug.  1067,  In  connection 
With  operations  against  Communist  forces  in 
Vletxiam.  Thro\igb  bis  vital  personal  ministry 
and  admlnietrattve  supervision  he  ensured 
that  religious  services  were  available  to  all 
Marines  in  both  the  Chu  Lai  and  Da  Nang 
tactical  areas.  Shpervislng  the  work  of  31 
chaplains,  he  t^^vldad  services  and  couoaal 
to  outlying  units  as  well  as  to  those  at  tbs 
division  comrasTifl  post.  He  traveled  to  for- 
ward areas  regxilarly,  fearlessly  subjecting 
himself  to  the  dafiger  of  enemy  mines,  boot^ 
traps  and  hostile  fire,  rendering  assistance  to 
all  wherever  and  ic^henever  needed. 
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"Captain  Casaesa  displayed  sound  judg- 
ment and  resourcefullneas  In  assigning  his 
fihsr'*'"*  ^  units  and  taettcal  areas  where 
they  would  be  of  '«^»■»^""""  effeetlTeneas. 

"Capt.  Casa^'s  eoncem  for  dvlc  projects 
greatly  enhanced  relations  between  the  Ma- 
rines and  local  populace.  Under  his  guidance 
chapel  funds  were  Instnunental  in  establlsh- 
Isg  missions  and  assisting  charities  to  aid 
tbe  people  of  Vietnam.  Capt.  Casa^sa  ob- 
tained a  priest  for  a  group  of  refugees  and 
assisted  them  In  building  a  church,  a  school 
and  an  orphanage  and  organising  a  staff  to 
teach  and  care  for  the  children.  As  a  result,  a 
Catholic  parish  was  established  at  Chu  Lai, 
symbolizing  a  permanent  token  of  friendship 
between  the  American  and  Vietnamese 
people." 


Casoaltj  Lists  Clariied 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OV   inCHICAN 

IK  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetday.  November  7.  1967 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  that 
there  is  a  single,  loyal  American,  from 
tbe  President  on  down,  who  doesn't  wince 
when  the  weddy  American  casualty  fig- 
ures are  announced.  This  is  true,  I  am 
sure,  regardless  of  whether  one  takes  a 
dovish  or  hawkish  or  in  between  posi- 
tion regardhig  our  Involvement  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  seek  to  minimize  our  losses.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  public  should 
be  helped  to  obtain  a  clearer  imderstand- 
Ing  of  what  is  meant  by  "casualty." 

I  think  it  Is  hnportant  to  note  that 
nearly  half  of  American  servicemen 
wounded  in  Vietnam  have  not  required 
sny  hospital  care  whatsoever;  yet,  they 
are  hiduded  In  our  casualty  figures. 
Moreover,  85  percent  of  all  wounded 
servicemen  Inthis  war  have  been  re- 
turned to  duty. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  herein  a  clarifying  statement  on 
this  matter  by  Phil  O.  Ooulding,  Asslst- 
snt  Secretary  of  Defense: 

ASSISTAITT  SBCMTAKT  OF  DcTCMSZ, 

Washinffton,  D.C. 
^  DiAS  Sn:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you 
and  some  other  news  executives  to  request 
your  help  In  clearing  up  the  public's  under- 
standing of  the  military  meaning  of  the  word 
casualty. 

My  siisplclon  is  that  to  the  average  person 
"casualty"  connotes  death.  In  fact,  one  dic- 
tionary glvee  as  the  first  definition  of  casual- 
ty, "an  accident,  especially  an  unfortunate 
one."  This  definition  lends  credence  to  the 
belief  of  many  that  "casualty"  and  "death" 
•re  synonymous. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Military  Services 
have  always  considered  casualties  to  include 
deaths,  woimded,  missing,  and  captured. 

Casualty  accounting  and  reporting  is  one 
of  the  meet  precise  actions  that  the  Depiu-t- 
ment  of  Defense  and  tbe  Military  Services 
undertake.  Even  the  most  minor  wound  at- 
tributable to  the  enemy  and  requiring  medi- 
cal attention  is  accounted  for.  A  minor  wound 
•uch  as  one  caused  by  a  small  shell  fragment 
that  breaks  the  skin  U  grouped  under  the 
term  "wounded"  along  with  extremely  se- 
rtouB  cases  Involving  the  Iom  of  a  leg  or 
••■».  Thus  a  casualty  may  be  anything  from 
•a  Insignificant  skin  punctiu-e  to  a  death. 
^General  Westmoreland's  Information  Of- 
nee  announces  each  Thursday  in  Saigon  the 
••ekly  and  c\nnulative  casualty  flg\ires.  The 
•aaouncement  gives  the  number  of  deaths. 


wounded,  mtselng,  and  captured.  BecenUy 
the  Saigon  announcement  began  breaking 
down  the  wounded  figure  into  two  parts: 
those  requiring  boepttal  esM^and  thcae  not 
requbrlng  soeh  ears.  Hopefully  this  will  give 
the  pubUe,  meludlng  femlllee  at  servicemen, 
a  better  understanding  of  these  definitions. 

It  Is  of  abaolute  importance  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  report  to  the  American 
people  every  single  casualty  suffered  in  this 
war.  This  we  have  done,  and  this  we  shaU 
continue  to  do. 

It  Is  also  our  responslbUlty  t^put  this  data 
before  the  people  In  the  DMt  InformaUve 
way.  Nearly  half  of  the/^a.  servicemen 
wounded  In  Vietnam  have  not  required  hos- 
pital care.  And  eighty-five  percent  of  all 
Americans  wounded  In  this  war  have  been 
returned  to  duty.  Tet  when  we  speak  of  50.- 
000  casualties  or  100,000  casualties,  those  85 
percent  who  have  returned  to  duty  are  count- 
ed equally  with  those  who  have  lost  their 
Uves. 

I  will  appreciate  anything  you  can  do  to 
help  create  better  understanding  of  the  fuU 
meaning  of  casualties  and  any  suggestions 
you  may  have  on  how  the  Department  of 
Defense  can  improve  the  casualty  reporting 
system. 

Sincerely, 

Pan.  O.  OoutniNc. 


Remarks  of  Hoa.  W.  R.   (Bob)  Poafe 
oa  Basic  Istaes  of  Vktasm  Coaflkt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TKZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  7,  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  fellow  Texan, 
the  Honorable  W.  R.  "Bos"  Poags,  made 
an  address  on  November  3  before  the 
United  Civic  Clubs  of  Kllleen,  Tex.,  In 
which  he  ably  reviewed  the  circum- 
stances leading  up  to  our  present  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam. 

With  keen  perception  he  discusses  the 
basic  issues  at  stake  in  that  conflict. 
With  restraint  he  refers  to  misguided 
individuals  who  have  attacked  the  ad- 
ministration. He  reminds  us  of  facts  once 
commonly  known  but  which  we  are 
prone  now  to  forget  or  overlook. 

I  commend  the  speech  to  your  read- 
ing and  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Thi  Vietnam  Was 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  Joint  meetings  of  the 
Service  Clubs  of  KUleen  have,  for  me, 
developed  into  a  happy  tradition.  My  friends 
In  Kllleen  have  always  been  most  gracious 
and  courteoxu.  I  recognize  that  I  cannot  be- 
gin to  measure  up  to  the  confidence  you  have 
shown  in  me.  I  am,  however,  appreciative  of 
your  friendship  and  esteem,  and  so  long  as  I 
have  the  opporttinlty  to  do  so,  I  shall  try 
as  best  1  can  to  represent  you  creditably 
and  honestly.  I  sincerely  tban^you  for  tbls 
Inspiring  reception.  * 

In  those  years  when  the  progress  of  the 
Congress  permitted  It,  it  has  been  my  custom 
to  speak  at  a  number  of  points  in  our  Dis- 
trict and  to  try  to.  In  some  manner,  review 
the  work  of  the  session.  This  year  the  session 
is  running  on  so  long  that  I  fear  that  I  will 
get  in  only  a  very  few  such  reports.  I  have, 
therefore,  felt  it  desirable  that  I  should 
cover  specific  subjects  at  each  meeting. 

I  realize  that  just  two  years  ago,  at  s 
meeting  of  tbtt  kind  here  In  Kllleen.  I  dis- 


cussed the  Vietnam  War.  That  war  is  still 
with  us,  and  Is  each  day  touching  more  and 
more  American  families.  I  dont  want  to 
repeat  what  has  been  said  so  often  but  In  the 
face  of  tbe  growing  criticism  of  our  efforts. 
I  feel  that  every  American  who  believes  in  bur 
traditional  way  of  life  and  who  believes  in 
the  type  of  patriotism  which  activated  Oeorge 
Washington,  Sam  Houston,  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  Abraham  Uncom,  must  speak  out 
against  these  efforts  to  leave  our  troops  with- 
out the  moral  support  of  the  Home  Front. 
At  least  I  must  so  speak  out  and  I  am  going 
to  do  so. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  say  aU  that  I  would  like 
to  say  about  those  who  to  me  seem  to  be 
undermining  the  very  men  who  are  giving 
their  all  that  tbese  unwashed,  long-haired 
"hippies"  may  march  and  demonstrate — that 
they  may  destroy  property  and  violate  ai:  ol 
the  laws  of  trespass  and  public  assembly.  1 
am  not  going  to  recount  the  disgraceful  pro- 
ceedings in  the  recent  march  on  Washington. 
I  recognize  that  these  misguided  people  wbo 
tread  so  close  to  the  brink  of  treason  have  a 
right  to  their  views  and  a  right  to  express 
them  so  long  as  they  do  not  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemies  of  our  country,  al- 
though I  must  confess  I  feel  that  a  good 
many  have  been  doing  exactly  that  already. 
But  I  have  no  patience  with  those  ultra- 
modern judges  who  have  sought  to  excuse 
any  kind  of  conduct  when  committed  in  con- 
nection with  a  "demonstration."  Clearly  our 
constitutional  protection  of  the  right  to 
speak  one's  views  was  never  Intended  to  con- 
fer the  right  to  Interfere  with  the  property 
of  or  right  of  movement  of  others.  But 
enough  about  these  social  seed-ticks  who 
exist  only  by  tbe  work  and  on  the  blood  of 
others. 

I^t  us  examine  the  genesis  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  Often  we  find  that  erroneous  views 
have  grown  out  of  an  erroneous  understand- 
ing of  history.  I  think  that  one  of  the  great 
misunderstandings  of  this  conflict  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Communist  claim  that  they 
are  fighting  a  war  for  "National  Liberation." 
They  are  fighOng  no  such  thing.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  doing  their  best,  or  their 
woiet.  by  mxu^er,  bribery,  threats  and  tor- 
ture to  destroy  every  vestige  of  local  self- 
developed  government.  One  of  their  most 
effective  techniques  Is  to  mutilate  and  kill 
every  elected  official  they  can  get  hold  of. 
This  Is  not  the  way  to  esUbllsh  either  democ- 
racy or  home  rule.  It  Is  tbe  clear  road  to 
anarchy. 

There  is,  of  oou-se,  a  historic  background 
for  this.  The  present  war  is  but  a  continua- 
tion of  a  war  which  has  been  going  on  ever 
since  the  Japanese  took  Indo-Chlna  over 
from  the  French.  At  that  time  there  de- 
veloped a  group  of  so-called  National  Pree-> 
dom  Fighters.  They  bad  our  general  supjT" 
ftort  and  blessing,  as  did  any  group  who  was 
fighting  our  enemies. 

After  the  Japanese  sur  ender  there  was  a 
very  widespread  attitude  In  this  country  that 
we  should  not  Interfere  with  anybody  who 
professed  to  fight  for  "Independence."  There 
was  much  sympathy  for  these  "Indo- 
Chinese"  when  they  humiliated  tbe  French 
at  Dien  Bien  Phu,  as  well  as  for  the  Red 
Chinese  when  they  destroyed  the  Republic 
of  China  on  the  mainland. 

It  took  us  until  1954  to  begin  to  realize  that 
North  Vietnam  was  indeed  completely  con- 
trolled by  the  Communist  apparatus.  Then  it 
took  us  another  ten  yean  to  realize  that  if  we 
were  In  fact  going  to  stop  Communism  In 
South  Asia,  that  we  were  going  to  have  to 
fight  it  on  its  own  grounds.  Oeneral  Elsen- 
hower apparently  never  learned  it.  President 
Kennedy  never  learned  It — and  Bobby 
Kennedy  hasnt  learned  it  yet. 

It  was  left  for  President  Johnson  to  recog- 
nize and  do  something  about  the  harsh  real- 
ities of  tbe  situation.  His  predecessors  knew, 
just  as  his  critics  know  today,  that  for  us  to 
desert  the  17  mUUon  people  who  have  relied 
on  us  In  South  Vietnam  would  plunge  tbat 
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eaantrj  into  tlM  kind  ot  blood  Iwtb  whleb 
baa  not  bean  ae«n  sliKa  Bitter^  maaaaera  ofC 
tb«  Jotm.  Hmm  crlttoa  try  to  aceuae  tbam- 
aelTM  ^  mHat  ttmX  ttaa*  an  MrrupC  of- 
OoteU  In  South  ViaiUmm.  Of  eouxM,  tb«re  an. 
and  fb««  an  oorrupt  oOkelala  In  tbe  Unltad 
Stataa  and  va  b»T«  bad  400  7<a*ra  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  rnrimniffn-tiil  InatttutUma.  Tbey  aaj 
tbara  i*  eowBrda  and  raaoala  In  tbe  Soutb 
Vietnam  Army.  Of  ooune,  than  are.  Than 
was  even  ooe  who  ran  out  of  the  Alamo  and 
there  were  doaens  of  land  •paouUtora  who 
died  there.  But  the  fact  r««nalita  that  theae 
people  In  Soutb  Vietnam  have  done  a  re- 
markable Jala  ot  tmlldlng  both  a  government 
KHfl  an  economy  during  the  moat  trying 
times.  I  doubt  tba.t  any  people  have  ever  done 
better  la  ao  abort  a  time  and  under  auch 
dUBcultlee.  I  might  suggeat  that  even  Gen- 
eral de  OauUe,  who  llkea  to  orltldze  eveyone 
elae,  waa  never  able  to  get  aueh  a  remarkable 
effort  out  of  the  French  people  during  the 
German  Invaaldn.  True,  the  South  Vlet- 
T««imii  have  all  too  many  weakneaaee.  So  do 
we.  But  thoae  who  offer  the  weakneas  of  theae 
people  aa  an  eseuae  for  not  auiq>ortlng  them 
an  but  aaeklng  ezeuaea — not  reaaona. 

They  know,  aa  we  all  taxam,  that  you  cant 
mn  away  with  your  taU  between  your  lega 
ywH  ocme  out  whide.  If  you  think  you  can, 
I  anggeat  that  yam  go  down  on  tbe  Uunpaaaa 
BTHi  walk  up  to  acme  old  tlmer'a  house.  Prob- 
ably a  pack  at  doga  wiu  meet  you.  If  you 
run,  they  will  do  to  you  Juat  what  the  Com- 
munlsta  will  do  to  us  if  we  run. 

Then  they  aay,  Vietnam  la  not  a  battle- 
field of  our  ehoo^ng.  Of  courae.  It  la  not  but. 
aa  far  aa  I  am  conoemed.  It  la  a  whole  lot 
better  battlefield  than  tbe  dowhouae  Valley. 
And  If  we  leave  Vietnam,  do  we  alao  deaert 
Thailand.  Laoa,  Cambodia  and  Malaysia?  If 
we  an  going  to  defend  tlMae  countrlea,  why 
leave  Vietnam?  An  we  going  to  ratum  Indo- 
neala  to  the  CcBimtinlata?  And  what  about 
tbe  PhlllpplneaV  For  that  matter,  what  about 
nee  China  and  even  Japan?  I  know  that  the 
"Peace  at  any  Price"  people  aay  that  theae 
natlona  win  not  be  Invaded.  Maybe  not  at 
once,  but  doea  anyone  believe  for  one  mo- 
ment that  If  we  crawl  home  from  Southeaat 
Aala.  that  any  government  friendly  to  the 
United  Stataa  eoiad  exist  for  even  two  years 
In  any  of  theae  countrlea? 

The  harsh  truth  Is  that  we  an  committed 
and  we  cannot  extricate  oureelves  except  by 
winning,  and  I,  for  one.  am  happy  to  aee 
that  our  efforts  to  win  have  been  consider- 
ably stepped  up  in  the  last  few  days.  I  be- 
Ueve  we  can  win.  We  should  win.  and  we  will 
win  this  war. 

I  would  not  try  to  say  that  I  know  better 
than  thoee  who  have  the  direct  responsibil- 
ity for  the  conduct  of  the  war  Just  how  and 
where  we  should  apply  pressure,  but  I  do 
know  that  we  must  apply  pressure  and  con- 
tinue to  apply  pressure  until  we  force  North 
Vietnam  to  the  Conference  table.  And  when 
we  get  them  then,  I  want  them  to  under- 
stand that  if  they  an  unwilling  to  get  out  ot 
South  Vietnam,  that  we  wlU  go  right  back  to 
destroying  whatever  is  left  of  their  cities 
and  their  farces.  At  the  same  time  let  them 
understand  that  when  they  are  ready  to  live 
In  peace  and  stay  out  of  their  neighbor's 
bustneas  that  we  will  help  them  rebuUd  but 
never,  never  should  we  agree  to  stop  that 
preasun  unless  and  tintll  they  actually  ccxne 
to  the  Peace  Table.  Never  give  them  a  cease- 
fire to  use  for  regrouping  and  aUpplng  be- 
hind our  men. 

These  people  have  a  philosophy  quite  dif- 
ferent from  our  own.  Tbey  have  been  at  war 
for  the  last  35  years  and  most  of  the  last 
1000  yeara.  They  an  quite  willing  to  let  the 
war  drag  oo  unless  we  apply  Intolerable  pres- 
sure, and  even  when  we  are  Juat  about  to 
oloae  the  plneen  almost  to  the  breaking 
point,  they  raad  ct  aoma  Senator  or  Republi- 
can aovamor.  or  some  "aond"  leader  In 
ft"irrrtm  wb«  suggasta  that  we  should  be 
•beat  ready  to  give  up.  so  th^  tighten  their 
belt  and  dig  In  to  kill  more  Amerloan  boys. 
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My  frtendi.  w*  all  want  to  end  this  war. 
but  God  help  us  U  we  run.  Bvery  ABoarloan 
would  be  happy  to  negotiate — but  who  with — 
with  whom  would  the  draft  dodgen  have  ua 
negotiate?  Tou  dant  negoUate  wtth  eomeone 
who  won't  talk  with  you.  Apparently,  tbe 
real  question  is  how  do  you  get  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
to  negotiate.  President  Johnson  has  repeat- 
edly offered,  and  he  still  offers,  to  meet  with 
the  North  Vletn^neae  any  time  any  when. 
Tbe  new  President  of  South  VletDam  has 
offered  to  negotiate.  They  an  bniahed  aalde. 
but  our  timid  statesmen  say  "Just  quit  and 
come  home,  the4  we  are  avire  that  Mr.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  will  l>e  pilte  and  fair."  On  the  other 
band,  some  of  ife  who  were  not  bom  yester- 
day believe  thait  only  by  showing  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  that  it  wtll  not  pay  to  continue  the 
fighting  can  we-.ever  win  this  war,  and  win 
it  we  must. 


Stheila  or  be  anslaMd  rl^it  ban  In  our  own 
•oontiy  as  they  w^ik  for  their  Soviet  slare- 


If  the  oommunldatioDS  madia  and  our  po- . 
Uttcal  leailws  in  Waahlngton  dont  have  the 
bralna  to  wake  up  the  nation,  it  is  about  tlms 
the  average  Amerlc;&n  got  wise  to  the  facts 
of  life  and  stopped  subsidising  our  enemlte 
by  attending  the  cultural  shows  which  are 
put  on  by  the  Ruasians  In  this  country. 

You  can  bet  your  last  buttons  that  there 
weren't  any  fathers  or  mothers  of  boys  who 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam  who  sat  In  the  seats 
at  the  Boston  Garden  and  applauded  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  country  lAlcb  is  trying 
to  murder  their  s^ns  in  the  jtmgles  and  on 
the  beaches  of  Viet 
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Americans  Boycott  Russian  Crou 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  IX>T7ISIANA 

IN  THB  HOU^  OF  KEPRBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesdait.  November  7,  19S7 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  thou- 
sands of  our  boys  dying  In  Vietnam  to 
defense  of  conltitutional  government  and 
Individual  lib^ty  it  was  a  genuine  ges- 
ture of  patriotism  that  nb  American  at- 
tended the  Russian  cirtJus  at  the  Boston 
Garden  last  month. 

Reports  may  have  indicated  the  at- 
tendance at  10,000  people — ^but  we  know 
they  were  not  Americans. 

I  insert  in  the  Recoro  an  editorial  from 
the  October  ll  Manchester,  NB.,  Union 
Leader:  | 

TBS  10,000  TaAiToas 

Of  course  th^  probably  weren't  conscious 
traitort,  but  nevertheless  the  10,000  people 
who  were  supposed  to  have  gone  to  see  the 
Russian  Circus  at  the  Boston  Garden  Mon- 
day night  were  really  traitors  to  the  Ameri- 
can boys  who  a*e  fighting  and  dying  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  money  Ithese  naive.  sim|de-mlnded 
Americans  paid  for  their  tickets  went  di- 
rectly into  the  treasury  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  It  Is  the  Soviet  Union  that  Is  using 
that  money,  along  with  other  funds,  to  man- 
ufacture the  arftl-alrcraft  guns,  the  machine 
guns  and  the  rifles  which  are  killing  Ameri- 
can boys  in  Viet|nam. 

When  newspbpen,  magazinea,  TV.  radio 
and  poUtical  Iraders  do  not  emphasize  to 
the  people  that  tbe  Russians  an  into  this 
war  up  to  thelt  necks  in  Vietnam,  tbe  peo- 
ple, of  course,  can't  be  expected  to  realize 
the  seriousness  of  the  Russian  Involvement. 

Tet  common  sense  should  tell  Americans 
that  the  North  Vletnameee  cotUdn't  keep 
this  war  up  fa:  more  than  a  few  weeks  If 
they  weren't  supplied  with  ammunition  and 
weapons  by  tholSovlet  Union.  The  amount  of 
weapons  that  come  through  from  the 
Chinese  Commnnlsts  axe  not  as  important  as 
the  more  than  bllUon-dollar  contribution  a 
year  from  the  Russians. 

Of  course  the  State  Department  and  the 
RuasUn  leaders  mislead  the  people  by  having 
such  charades  as  the  meeting  between  John- 
son and  Koaygln  at  Glassboro.  Again  the 
American  people  ought  to  have  enough  hard 
common  sense  to  realize  that  Russia  is  the 
real  enemy  of  this  country  and  that  the 
Suaalans  an  oiit  to  conquer  the  world. 

If  the  BuHtaps  suoceed,  thoae  10.000  auck- 
en  who  supported  the  Buaataa  Commimlst 
Circus  at  the  Boston  Garden  the  other  night 
may  some  day  ^e  working  In  the  aalt  mines  of 


Pan 


EXTENSIG  N  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  nxjNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  fOF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  tfovemher  7.  1967 

Mr.  SPRINGBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  there  appe&red  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star  a  bilef  but  entertaining  ar- 
ticle written  by  that  newspaper's  tal- 
ented and  enteitprising  aviation  editor, 
"Chick"  YarbroMgh.  and  it  concerned  it- 
self with  an  event  which  was  handled 
with  a  modesty  long  associated  with  the 
company  Involvad — the  40th  anniversary 
of  Pan  America^  World  Airways. 

Forty  years  setms  like  a  short  time  for 
a  giant  of  toteijnational  transportation 
to  be  to  busines.  but  October  28,  1927, 
must  be  consideMd  to  contemporary  his- 
tory as  significant  as  Undbergh's  flight 
across  the  Atlantic,  Calvto  Coolldge's 
choice  not  to  rui)  and  the  Yankees'  world 
series  victory  to  four  straight  games  over 
Pittsburgh.  A  vantage  year  todeed  was 
1927.  J 

Juan  Terry  TJrippe,  who  conceived  of 
ocean-flytog  aircraft  during  his  under- 
graduate days  at  Yale,  and  to  his  World 
War  I  service  as  a  Navy  pilot,  hardly 
imagined  that  his  fantastic  bratochild 
would,  40  years  later,  be  flytog  into  121 
cities  to  84  diffei^nt  countries  around  the 
globe.  I 

Juan  Trlppe  was  a  pioneer  when  pio- 
neers were  bSto^  jtasai.  His  belief  to  him- 
self, his  objectives,  and  to  the  dedicated 
men  and  womefi  who  have  grown  with 
him  and  Pan  Am  has  been  more  than 
vtodicated.  Todf  y,  numerous  other  U.S.- 
flag  airUnes,  along  with  Pan  Am,  are 
successful  totemational  route  operators. 
This  is  significant  and  impressive,  be- 
cause to  no  other  field  of  transportation 
Is  the  competition  so  severe  and  demand- 
ing. Without  exception,  our  free  enter- 
prise carriers'  competitors  find  them- 
selves opposed  by  a  myriad  of  airlines, 
owned  and/or  controlled  and  financed  by 
thehr  respective  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Pan  Am  as  It 
begins  its  41st  stear  to  business,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  Pan  Am  and  our  other 
Itoes  to  the  ocean-flying  bustoess  are  al- 
lowed a  moiBur^  of  eontinutog  prosperity 
before  being  saddled  wlQi  the  problem  of 
duplicate  foreign  seirloes,  from  within 
or  without. 

Mr.  Speaker.  %  insert  Mr.  Yarbrough's 
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brief  article  to  the  Star  at  this  potot  to 
the  Record : 

fom  TxABs  Ago:  pan  Am  Took  to  xbx  Ant 
WiXB  Mail  to  Cdba 

After  40  yean.  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways Is  explaining,  with  an  apologetic  grin, 
why  the  inaugural  flight  which  took  the 
American  flag  into  international  skies  was 
delayed  25  minutes. 

A  train  was  late. 

Pam  Am  began  International  flights  40 
yesra  ago  yesterday  and  the  "big"  tri-motor 
FOkker  P-7  waited  at  Key  West,  FU..^5  min- 
utes past  scheduled  departure  time  because 
tbe  train  carrying  Capt.  Hugh  Wells  from 
New  York  was  also  delayed. 

The  Inaugural  flight  to  Havana  took  an 
hour  and  20  mlntues,  leaving  the  Key  West 
Citizen  newspaper  only  slightly  impressed: 

"There  was  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  on 
hand  this  morning  to  witness  the  plane's  first 
msU  flight,"  the  Citizen  reported.  "This  was 
s  surprise  to  many  who  wen  Inclined  to  feel 
that  7:45  was  too  early  for  most  folk  to  be 
astir  even  for  an  unusual  event." 

Statisticians  have  pounced  on  the  40th  an- 
niversary for  a  figuraUve  field  day: 

In  the  40  years.  Pan  Am  has  flown  more 
than  70  million  passengers — about  equal  to 
tbe  populations  of  Prance.  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Luxemburg  and  Denmark. 

Since  the  first  eight-passenger  Fokkers 
throxigh  the  oceanspannlng  fljring  boats  to 
today's  575-mile-an-hour  Jets,  Pan  Am 
dippers  have  flown  more  than  two  bllUon 
gilles. — Yarbrough. 


Captnre  Natioiu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF   NXW   JniSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  7,  1967 

m.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  to  the 
midst  of  a  troubled  world,  when  the  Ideals 
•nd  institutions  of  the  free  peoples  to 
every  comer  of  the  globe  stand  out  in 
•htalng  contrast  to  the  autocratically 
cmrtrolled  domains  of  the  Communist 
tmpbe.  it  is  well  to  pause  for  a  moment 
In  reaffirmation  of  our  conviction  that 
man's  basic  freedom  lies  in  his  right  to 
«elf -determination. 

At  a  time  when  communism  exerts  the 
oominant  influence  over  three-fourths  of 
the  land  area  of  the  world,  inhabited  by 
more  than  1  billion  people  to  some  15 
countries,  it  is  a  solemn  remtoder  that  in 
the  first  50  years  following  the  Bolshevik 
revolution,  the  survival  of  freedom  has 
wme  only  at  gieat  cost  and  sacrifice  to 
moee  who  believe  In  It. 

This  particular  day.  in  addiUon  to  be- 
m  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshe- 
m.  revolution,  has  an  ironic  significance. 
Mr.  Daniel  Marchlshto,  writing  on  be- 
nalf  of  the  Captive  NaUons  Committee 
«  New  Jersey,  observes: 

K  Is  a  tragic  irony  that  this  date  corre- 
jonds  with  election  day  here  In  the  United 
BUtM.  We  wlU  be  exercising  a  basic  right 
«^l8  denied  the  peoples  of  the  captive 

Iconunend  to  your  thoughtful  consid- 
«*lon  the  committee's  resolution  which 
nuows: 


RcBOLTmoM',  Captivx  NATioirs'  CoKicrrrxB  of 
Nrw  Jesskt 
We,  the  delegates  of  Csech,  BiUgarian,  Bye- 
lorus',  Estonian,  Hungarian,  Latvian,  Lith- 
uanian, Polish,  Romanian,  Serbian,  Slovak- 
ian  and  Ukrainian  organizations  representing 
our  peoples  v*o  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  who  at  the  same  time 
preeerve  cultural  and  spiritual  Ues  with  the 
peoples  of  our  original  homelands,  do  sol- 
emnly declare: 

1.  The  forthcoming  60th  Anniversary  of 
the  Bolshevik  (Communist)  Revolution  fills 
our  hearts  with  anqulsh  for  It  represents  the 
beginning  of  the  Imperialist  movement  which 
has  culminated  In  the  mUltary  conquest 
of  otir  original  homelands  and  In  the  serfdom 
of  our  peoples. 

2.  Our  peoples  held  under  the  alien  Com- 
munist yoke  have  been  deprived  of  all  free- 
dom. On  the  sou  of  their  own  homelands  o\ir 
peoples  cannot  benefit  from  their  own  nat- 
ural and  human  resources.  The  wealth  of  the 
land  and  people  has  been  confiscated  by  the 
Communist  rulers  to  perpetuate  their  posi- 
tions of  power  and  by  brutal  suppression  and 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  Communist  Im- 
perialism  by    international   subversion. 

3.  The  unrelenting  resistance  by  our  peo- 
ples to  Communist  oppression  In  oiir  orig- 
inal homelands  Is  a  continuing  source  of 
inspiration  to  us  in  our  new  homeland.  In 
recent  years  we  witnessed  repeated  attempts 
to  regain  greater  freedom  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  national  Identity  and  culture. 
Particularly  persistant  efforts  were  made  to 
restore  the  cultural  achievements  of  their 
nations  and  to  Impress  the  youth  with  the 
feeling  of  nation  pride.  The  entry  into  the 
ciUtural  Ufe  during  the  recent  years  of  hosts 
of  nationally-minded,  patriotic  men  and 
women  clearly  reflects  a  powerful  reservoir 
of  resistance  to  Communist  expression. 

4.  The  Communist  tyrants  have  reacted  in 
typically  brutal  fashion  to  crush  the  persist- 
ant aaplraUons  of  our  peoples  to  regain  the 
benefits  of  national  Uberation  and  cultural 
freedom.  They  have  recenOy  suppressed  sev- 
eral leading  Uterary  persons  by  imprison- 
ment, bullying.  humllla«on  or  by  depriving 
them  of  their  rights  of  citizenship.  They  have 
produced  an  Increasing  number  of  pheudo- 
hlstorical  works  degrading  our  national 
movements,  dUtortlng  our  poUUcal  and  cul- 
tural leaders  and  deriding  the  activities  of 
our  immigrants  in  their  adopted  homelands 
They  continue  to  deny  all  religious  freedom 
in  our  original  homelands  and  have  increas- 
ingly interferred  with  the  aflTaiis  of  our 
emigrant  churches.  The  increasing  sharp- 
ness of  these  attacks  serves  as  a  measure  of 
the  Communist  rulers'  apprehension  regard- 
ing the  tenacious  yearning  of  our  peoples  for 
freedom. 

5.  For  the  above  stated  reasons,  we  firmly 
resolve  to  persist  In  our  efforts  to  alert  the 
government  and  people  of  our  new  homeland 
to  the  continuing  fight  of  our  peoples  re- 
maining in  their  original  homelands,  and 
to  Increase  cooperation  in  our  efforts  In  a 
brotheriy  manner.  We  further  pledge  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  moral  and  material 
ties  with  our  peoples  subjugated  within  the 
Commumst  Colonial  Empire. 

6.  We  fervantly  hope  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  choBen  by 
us  and  our  fellow  citizens,  wUl  fulfill  our 
asplraUons  which  are  embodied  In  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence by  giving  its  moral  support  for  the  lib- 
eration of  our  enslaved  peoples  from  Com- 
munist regimes'  attempts  to  conceal  Its  true 
totalitarian  nature  behind  a  facade  of 
pseudo-democracy. 

7.  We  solemnly  Implore  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  refrain  from 
sending  congratulations  to  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire on  the  60th  Anniversary  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik (Communist)  Revolution,  but  to  Join  us 
to  mournful  sUence  remembering  the  mil- 


lions of  our  peoples  who  have  perished  from 
Communist  brutauty.  We  also  Implore  our 
govenmient  to  refuse  to  send  official  repre- 
SentoUves  to  any  official  observances  spon- 
sored by  the  Soviet  Empire.  Ito  colonies  or 
protectorates  tar  we  deplore  the  thought 
that  our  representaUves  wlU  be  greeUng 
Communist  brutes  whose  hands  are  smeared 
with  the  blood  of  our  peoples. 

On  behalf  of  the  CapUve  Nations'  Com- 
mittee, 

DaKIEL  MAKCRKHIIf , 

CKairman. 


Maria  Sklodowtka  Curie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF  CONNSCnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  7,  1967 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
attention  of  the  world  is  turned  on  the 
regimented  display  of  festivity  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution,  and  a  half  century 
of  Communist  rule  to  Russia.  However.  I 
prefer  to  remember,  and  want  to  remtod 
my  colleagues,  that  November  7  is  the 
anniversary  of  a  far  happier  and  more 
meaningful  event — the  birth  of  that 
great  scientist  and  great  woman.  Madam 
Maria  Sklodowska  Curie,  100  years  ago 
today. 

In  tribute  to  her  memory,  I  ask  per- 
mission to  reprint  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Theodore  A.  Kowaleski,  of  Middletown, 
Conn.,  to  tiie  editor  of  the  newspaper, 
Sokol  Polski,  which  contains  a  moving 
account  of  her  life  and  her  outstanding 
contributions  to  her  fellow  men. 

KorroK, 
Middletown  Press: 

Within  a  number  of  weeks  the  cwnmemo- 
ratlon  of  the  birth  of  a  baby  girl  who  Uter 
in  life  became  the  greatest  woman  scientist 
of  all  ages  will  be  celebrated  throughout  the 
world  by  her  feUow  scientists  of  this  present 
day. 

Marie  Sklodowska  was  bom  Nov.  7,  1867 
In  Warsaw,  Poland,  the  youngest  of  five  chil- 
dren In  a  highly  Intellectual  famUy.  Both 
parents  were  professes;  and  her  father 
taught  physics. 

Voliunes  of  her  achievements  have  been 
written.  And  many  honors  were  bestowed 
upon  her.  Marie  was  the  recipient  of  two 
Nobel  Prizes:  one  In  1903  in  physics  and  one 
In  1911  In  chemistry.  The  latter  subject  she 
taught  and  became  a  co-dlscoverer  of  the 
substance  known  as  radium. 

During  her  teenage  the  Russian  occupied 
Poland.  Under  the  occupation  of  the  Russian 
forces  life  for  the  Polish  peasants  became 
unbearable.  Marie  risked  prison  by  teaching 
them  the  language  of  their  forefathers  and 
the  history  of  their  beloved  coimtry,  despite 
the  fact  that  educating  the  Polish  peonle 
was  forbidden. 

At  the  age  of  18  she  was  a  governess  and  a 
tutor  for  a  rich  family.  Her  earnings  were 
used  to  help  an  older  sister  to  obtain  a  medi- 
cal degree.  While  employed  by  the  wealthy 
family  she  became  engaged  to  the  young  man 
of  the  House.  The  engagement  was  broken 
after  bis  parents  persuaded  him  that  a 
wealthy  boy  of  a  wealthy  famUy  does  not 
marry  a  governess.  This,  ot  course,  was  below 
the  dignity  of  a  high  toned  famUy. 

Marie  became  down  hearted  and  renounced 
all  men.  She  then  devoted  aU  her  energies 
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to  Mientlflc  studies  whlcb  became  her  great 
love. 

She  moved  from  Warsaw  to  Cracow  and 
then  on  to  Paris  where  she  was  a  student 
existing  on  60  cents  a  day.  Her  diet  was  one 
of  nearly  starvation  with  a  working  sched- 
ule of  14  hours  dally. 

From  sheer  exhaustion  and  starvation  due 
to  her  terrific  drive  she  finally  collapsed. 
After  being  nursed  back  to  health  by  her 
physician  sister,  Marie  resumed  her  studies. 
She  then  earned  a  master  degree  In  physics. 
Her  struggle  was  eased  somewhat  after  win- 
ning a  Bcholarehlp  which  led  to  another 
masters  degree  In  mathematics.  At  this  turn 
of  events  In  her  hard  life  she  met  a  French 
Physicist.  Pierre  Curie. 

Though  In  his  middle  thirties  he  was  a 
tall  and  handsome  man  with  a  beard.  Marie 
was  Impressed  with  Pierre  at  their  first 
meeting. 

After  a  year  of  courtship  she  and  Pierre 
Curie  were  married  In  a  simple  civil  cere- 
mony. 

When  Madame  Curie  returned  to  Paris 
from  her  honeymoon,  she  Immediately  began 
to  experiment  with  radioactive  materials. 
Her  husband  showed  a  profound  Interest  In 
her  work  and  collaborated  with  her  In  all 
projects  In  which  she  attempted  to  solve  In 
a  scientific  manner.  They  work^  together 
as  inseparable  partners  until  Pierre's  death. 

In  July  1898,  Pierre  and  Marie  announced 
the  discovery  of  Polonium  which  she  named 
for  the  land  of  her  birth.  They  believed  that 
still  another  new  element  remained  to  be 
found.  And  several  years  later  the  Curies 
Joyfully  announced  the  existence  of  radium. 
Marie  Isolated  a  decigram  of  the  pure 
material. 

Tragedy  struck  this  devoted  couple.  Pierre 
was  fatally  injured  when  the  wheels  of  ^ 
horse  cart  crushed  his  head  while  crossing 
a  street  In  the  City  of  Paris. 

To  Madame  Curie  It  seemed  as  though  her 
world  had  eneded  after  her  husband's  death. 

But  for  the  love  of  science  this  brave 
woman  accepted  a  chair  at  the  Sorbonne 
Faculty  of  Science,  which  was  created  for 
her  husband. 

She  continued  on  with  radium  research 
under  adverse  conditions  and  was  awarded  a 
second  Nobel  Price  In  chemistry. 

Just  before  World  War  I  her  health  began 
to  fall.  Though  the  nature  of  her  Illness 
was  not  made  known.  It  no  doubt  was  caused 
by  the  effects  of  radiation.  She  made  a  re- 
markable recovery. 

When  the  dark  war  clouds  finally  ex- 
ploded, Madame  Curie  did  not  remain  idle. 
She  organized'  French  corps  of  ambulances 
equlpi>ed  with  X-ray  facilities.  And  she 
personally   manned   one   ambulance   unit. 

After  the  w&r  Marie  returned  to  reeetuvh; 
she  traveled  widely  throughout  the  world 
and  lectured  at  various  universities.  In  1921 
she  came  to  the  United  States  where  more 
honors  were  bestowed  upKjn  her.  At  the  White 
House  President  Warren  Q.  Harding  received 
her  on  behalf  of  the  American  people.  At 
Harvard  University,  President  A.  Laiu-ence 
paid  tribute  to  her  in  his  remarks  by  com- 
paring her  to  Copernicus  and  Newton.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  the  reception  wa«  a  mem- 
orable occasion.  She  was  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor Duance  of  Harvard  who  had  studied 
with  her  in  Paris. 

Being  shy  and  aloof  she  cancelled  half  of 
her  American  tour  and  sailed  back  to  her 
laboratory  In  France. 

Now  In  her  middle  sixties  her  health 
failed  again  her  eyesight  became  poor;  her 
hands  were  repeatedly  afflcted  with  radia- 
tion burns.  Marie  Sklodowska  died  on  July  4, 
1934.  She  was  buried  next  to  her  Pierre  In 
the  village  cemetery  at  Sceaux  France. 

Madame  Curie  left  two  daughters.  Irene 
and  Eve,  who  were  very  devoted  to  their 
mother.  Both  girls  were  almost  always  side 
by  aide,  with  her  whenever  she  traveled.  Eve 
became  a  noted  lecturer  and  writer  and 
wrote  a  biography  of  her  mother's  life  which 


expressed  th^  hardship  and  }oy  of  a  aclAntlst'i 
family. 

One  nightl  a  number  at  years  ago.  ••  m 
lieutenant  1*  the  police  departmrent,  this 
writer  had  vie  honor  and  privilege  to  be 
introduced  t^  Eve  Cvirie  who  came  to  this 
city  during  a  spe&klng  tour.  I  found  her  to 
be  a  very  delightful  person.  We  spoke  In 
Pollah,  the  language  of  my  father,  wtil^ 
was  also  the  language  of  her  mother.  I  well 
remember  her  words  as  we  parted.  She  said 
very  softly  and  firmly:  "Jeszcze  Polska  nle 
zginela!"  (meaning  yet  Poland  Is  not  lost). 
Sincerely  yours, 

THfiODOKX  A.  KOWALXSXt, 

City,  Treasurer, 
tliddletoum.  Conn. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GtENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HdUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesviy,  November  7,  1967 

Mr.  LIPSpOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
testing  an  irbital  bomb — the  fractional 
orbital  bombardment  system — represents 
potentially  %.  very  serious  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

What  m4kes  the  matter  even  more 
serious  Is  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara's  efforts  not  only  to  downgrade  the 
military  significance  of  the  orbital  bomb 
but  also  his  arbitrary  assertions  that  the 
Soviet  orbital  bomb  does  not  violate  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty,  designed  to  bar  the 
orbiting  or  stationing  of  weapons  In 
outer  space  which  was  ratified  by  both 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  less 
than  a  mon|h  ago. 

The  Los  ^nseles  Times  commented  on 
this  matten  in  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  tie  Times  today.  November  7. 
The  reservations  expressed,  and  implied, 
in  the  editbrlal  over  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  perlprmance  In  connection  with 
the  orbital  bomb  are  in  my  view  well 
taken.  | 

Under  ledve  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
submit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Soviets  Bend  Space  Treaty 

Defense  S^retary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
may  or  may  mot  be  right  In  his  conclusion 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  orbital  missile  poses 
no  substantial  new  threat  to  American  secu- 
rity. That  p«lnt  needs  some  looking  into. 

But  It  is  lathing  short  of  incredible  that 
the  Johnson  lAdmlnlstratlon  seems  unwilling 
to  challenge  I  Russian  actions  as  a  violation 
of  the  UJf.  treaty  babnlng  nuclear  weapons 
from  outer  space. 

Certainly  the  American  people  are  unlikely 
to  be  satisfied  with  McNamara's  explanation 
of  why  Soviet  development  and  testing  of 
the  new  weapons  system  does  not  violate  the 
treaty,  whlcq  the  Russians  signed  only  last 
January.         , 

"They  agreed  not  to  place  warheads  in  full 
orbit,"  said  the  defense  secretary.  "This  Is 
a  fractional  orbit  and  hence  not  a  violation." 

Sen.  Henrj  jEu:kson's  atomic  energy  sub- 
committee, ^hlch  opened  hearings  Monday 
Into  the  wht>le  subject  of  missile  defense, 
should  explore  Administration  thinking  on 
this  point,  ak  well  as  on  the  military  threat 
posed  by  thfc  so-called  "Fractional  Orbital 
Bombardment  System,"  or  FOBS. 

Unlike  conventional  Inter-continental  mis- 
siles, which  loUow  an  up-and-down  ballistic 


trajectory  reacliing  a  peak  altitude  of  800 
miles,  the  orbital  missile  Is  fired  like  a  satel- 
lite into  a  low  orbit  perhaps  100  nUles  high. 

There  Is  no  ^y  of  determining  what  tbe 
FOBS  target  iaj  until  retro-rockets  are  fired 
to  bring  it  down  to  earth,  some  three  minutes 
before  impact.  | 

Existence  of  {the  Soviet  weapon  haa  been 
known  for  at  least  two  years.  The  Russliuu 
have  paraded  it  through  Red  Square  several 
tlhies,  and  Sovijet  military  leaders  boasted  in 
November,  196$,  that  it  could  deliver,  nu. 
clear  warheads  *on  the  first  or  any  other  orbit 
around  the  eart|i." 

However,  there  was  no  evidence  of  exten- 
sive tests  luitll  the  past  few  months.  Now, 
McNamara  saya  the  Soviets  could  achieve  an 
operational  capability  with  the  new  weapon 
during  1968.       I 

The  United  States  at  one  time  considered 
an  orbital  mlsalle  of  Its  own,  but  then  de- 
cided that  It  had  serious  disadvantages  com- 
pared with  conventional  ICBMs.  Pentagon 
experts  believe,]  for  example,  that  the  FOBS 
is  less  accurate  than  an  ICBM,  and  is  capable 
of  carrying  only  a  small  warhead. 

McNamara  has  heard  nothing  to  change 
his  mind. 

"I  am  not  conlcemed."  he  says. 

In  strictly  military  terms,  McNamara's  con- 
fidence may  be  well  founded — although  thli 
Is  a  propositioa  which  neither  Congress  nor 
the  American  people  should  accept  un- 
challenged.       I 

There  remains  the  strong  possibility,  how- 
ever, that  the  Bovleta  may  plan  to  \ise  the 
orbital  missile  as  a  psychological  warfare 
weapon — a  sorti  of  Sword  of  Damocles  whlcb 
could  be  dahgled  over  American  (or 
Chinese?)  heads  at  a  time  of  acute  crisis. 

Obviously,  the  Pentagon  shoiild  not  be 
stampeded  intt)  developing  an  American 
FOBS  If  it  is  not  needed.  But  we  should  In 
very  sure  that  We  do  not  tmderestlmate  the 
threat — military  or  psychological — which  the 
weapon  poses  19  Soviet  hands. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
condemned  in  J  the  strongest  terms  for  vio- 
lating the  splri^,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  space 
treaty. 

Hon.  Richard  H.  Poff  Honored  for  Dii- 
tingnished  Service  at  a  CongretimaB 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WllLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

or  vnoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOU  3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaj,  November  7,  1967 

Mr.  WAMP^jER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, October  28.  my  very  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Representative  Richarb 
H.  PoiT,  from  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Virginia,  which  adjoins  my 
district,  was  honored  for  "distinguished 
service  as  a  Congressman"  and  "for  lead- 
ership In  attacking  the  problem  of  crime 
in  America,"  at  the  Roanoke  College, 
Salem,  Va.,  honors  convocation. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  insert  for  tbe 
Record  an  article  from  the  Clifton  Forge 
Dally  Review  ias  a  tribute  to  the  Honor- 
sUale  Richard  |H.  Poff: 

Porr  Giviif  Colxxcb  Ai.o>c  Hono> 


Roanoke  College  has  honored  alumnui 
Richard  H.  Poff  for  "distinguished  servloi 
as  a  Congressitian"  and  "for  leculership  in 
attacking  the  problem  of  crime  In  America." 

PofT.  who  ha«  represented  Virginia's  SUft 
Congressional  District  In  Washington  since 
1952.  received  the  Roanoke  College  medtl 
at  an  Honors  C«n vocation  Saturday  (Oct.  38) 
on  the  college  eampus  at  Salem.  The  convo- 
cation honored  ^he  125th  anniversary  of  tbe 
founding  of  the  college. 


Poff  entered  Botmoke  College  In  1941  where 
he  \mdertook  a  pre-law  course  of  study.  He 
WBS  called  to  the  military  service  In  World 
War  II  and  received  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  after  having  Sown  35  missions  over 
Burope. 

He  graduated  from  tbe  University  of  Vir- 
ginia Law  School  in  1948  and  was  elected  to 
Congress  four  years  later. 

Poff  was  given  special  recognition  at  the 
college  ceremony  for  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Crime.  He  Is  also  vice-chairman  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  the  Reform  of 
the  Federal  Criminal  Statutes.  Former  Cal- 
ifornia Gov.  Edmund  (Pat)  Brown  is 
chairman.  Speaker  at  the  convocation  was 
Xrtasury   Secretary   Henry  Fowler. 


Ditdngaiihed  Service  Dots  Awarded 
Posthumonsly  to  Army  Hero  From 
Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OW    HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  7,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  again  to  a  hero  from 
Hawaii,  Sgt.  Edward  N.  Kaneshlro.  Ser- 
geant Kaneshlro,  who  was  killed  In  battle 
last  March  In  Vietnam,  was  a  member 
of  the  Army's  1st  Cavalry  Division.  On 
October  20,  1967,  Mrs.  Kaneshlro  ac- 
cepted the  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
which  was  awarded  for  the  heroism  dis- 
played by  her  husband  in  combat.  It  Is 
a  fitting  tribute  from  a  grateful  nation 
to  this  brave  soldier,  who  is  suryived  by 
his  gallant  widow  and  four  little  children. 

The  story  of  Sergeant  Kaneshlro's 
extraordinary  heroism  and  the  posthu- 
mous award  is  found  In  thet  October  20, 
1967,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
and  I  respectfully  submit  the  article  for 
inclusion  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

WBOW  ACCXPTB  DXSTINGTTISRED  SeRVICX  CROSS 
FOB    HEBO 

The  nation's  second  highest  nUUtary  award 
for  bravery,  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
w«s  presented  posthumously  to  Army  Staff 
Sgt.  Edward  N.  Kaneshlro  of  Pearl  City  today. 

With  tears  In  her  eyes  and  her  Infant  son 
In  her  arms  Mltsuko  Kaneshlro,  the  Island 
hero's  widow,  accepted  the  award  from  the 
conunander  in  chief  of  the  U.S.  Army  In  the 
Pacific,  Gen.  Dwlght  E.  Beach. 

"Hie  award  was  made  for  the  extraordinary 
heroism  displayed  by  Sgt.  Kaneshlro  on 
Dec.  1,  1966,  when  he  was  serving  as  a  squad 
leader  during  a  search  and  destroy  mission 
In  Vietnam. 

Sgt.  Kaneshlro.  38.  was  killed  in  later 
action  in  Vietnam  last  March. 

The  action  which  won  the  DSC  for  Kane- 
shlro occurred  when  his  squad  was  guard- 
tag  the  open  terrain  around  a  heavy  fortified 
Tillage. 

Two  squads  of  bis  unit  had  deployed  to 
tte  center  of  the  village,  not  knowing  North 
Vietnamese  troops  were  already  there  in 
™sUy  superior  numbers. 

A  fully  bunkered  and  concealed  trench  sys- 
ton  ran  the  length  of  the  village.  Machine 
gUh  and  rifie  fire  suddenly  came  against  the 
wo  squads  at  the  center  of  the  village  and 
™ed  the  platoon  leader  and  wounded  four 
others. 

Bft.  Kaneshlro  moved  his  men  toward  the 
■wad  of  the  firing. 
Kaneshlro  deployed  his  men  to  cover,  then 


crawled  forward  to  attack  alone.  He  began 
by  throwing  grenades  and  his  first  round  si- 
lenced the  machine  gun  to  his  front. 

That  done,  with  five  grenades  and  bis  IC-18 
rifle,  Sgt.  Kaneshlro  Jumped  into  the  trench 
to  sweep  It  with  rifle  lire  where  the  enemy 
had  the  two  squads  pinned  down. 

Over  the  distance  of  about  85  meters,  he 
worked  the  ditch  alone,  destroying  ooe' ene- 
my group  with  his  rifle  fire,  and  two  others 
with  grenade  fire. 

Sgt.  Kaneshlro's  assault  enabled  the  re- 
moval of  the  men  and  reorganization  of  his 
platoon  which  was  beginning  a  larger  action. 
The  action  was  successful. 

Sgt.  Kaneshlro  was  recommended  in  Jan- 
uary for  the  Medal  of  Honor.  He  had  already 
been  awarded  the  SUver  Star  medal  for  gal- 
lantry. 

Formerly  with  the  25th  Infantry  Wolf- 
hounds, he  served  In  the  Army  more  than 
seven  years. 

Besides  his  widow  he  Is  survived  by  four 
small  children.  John.  Tom.  Doris  and  Naomi 
of  2402  Anlunlu  St.,  Pearl  City. 

His  mother.  Mrs.  Tama  Kaneshlro.  also 
lives  in  Pearl  City.  He  has  15  brothers  and 
sisters. 


America  Mast  Wake  Up 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TEKNESSn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  7.  1967 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  warning 
that  is  going  forth  from  concerned  citi- 
zens in  this  country — ^America  must  wake 
up — ^Is  also  the  alarm  voiced  by  some  of 
our  world  neighbors.  A  recent  editorial 
broadcast  by  WBIR  radio  station,  Knox- 
ville.  Term.,  is  noteworthy  of  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  for  it  calls  to  the  read- 
ers' attention  our  national  "malady"  and 
the  views  of  Historian  Arnold  Toynbee 
who  says : 

We  are  witnessing  a  struggle  in  America 
for  the  American  people's  souls. 

The  editorial  follows : 

America  Must  Wake  Up 
Fatal  diseases  occaslonaUy  are  painless 
until  the  terminal  stage  is  reached.  The  111 
person  becomes  adjusted  to  his  condition  and 
even  may  deny  that  he  Is  111.  At  the  cost  of 
his  life,  he  avoids  diagnosis  which  only  a 
quaUfled  adviser  can  give  him.  So  It  Is  with 
nations. 

Arnold  Toynbee,  the  eminent  British  his- 
torian, recently  returned  home  from  the  U.S. 
He  has  written  of  his  visit  much  as  a  doctor 
diagnoses  an  lU  patient.  For  one  thing,  he 
beUeves  the  American  people  have  lost  tiielr 
way.  He  views  the  U.S.  as  a  semi -socialist 
country  In  which  the  public  sector  of  the 
economy  is  gaining  groimd  at  the  expense  of 
the  genuinely  private  sector. 

"The  American  taxpayer,"  he  says  "and 
even  the  American  congressmen  who  vote 
the  tax  money,  can  no  longer  keep  track  of 
how  the  money  is  being  spent  and  what  It  Is 
being  spent  on.  He  no  longer  l)€lleves  that 
the  Administration  is  telling  him  the  truth 
He  is  shocked  by  startling  revelations  of  an 
official  'hidden  hand'  spending  the  taxpayer's 
money  for  objectionable  purposes.  The  tax- 
payer's money  has  even  been  used  to  'con- 
dition' the  taxpayer  himself.  We  are  wltiiess- 
Ing  a  struggle  In  America  for  the  American 
people's  souls,  and  this  struggle  is  fateful 
for  us  aU." 

The  national  malady  that  afflicts  tbe  U.S.  Is 
not  beyond  cure.  If  the  people  have  the  wiU 
to  do  It,  infiatlon  and  supergovernment  still 


can  be  brought  under  control.  But  the  hoia' 
Is  Ute,  perhaps  later  than  we  think.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  American  people  still  have  to 
jttove  what  other  democracies  have  failed 
to  prove  In  the  past — that  people  are  capable 
of  self-government.  Historically,  democratic 
governments  have  lasted  relatively  few  years 
In  the  course  of  time.  The  big  hurdle.  It 
seems.  Is  the  failure  of  the  people  to  see  the 
Inherent  danger  In  voting  for  politicians  who 
promise  them  free  food,  free  housing,  free 
price  supports  and  free  security  of  various 
kinds  without  realizing  that  they  have  to 
pay  for  these  "benefits"  through  taxation. 
The  people's  money  is  the  only  kind  of  money 
that  the  politicians  have  to  spend.  If  the 
American  people  can  turn  the  trend.  It  wlU, 
be  the  first  time  in  history  that  it  has  been 
done. 


The  Changing  Aspects  of  Fed^al 
Deposit  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  7.  1967 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
which  was  established  in  1933,  has 
served  this  country  well  in  restoring  pub- 
lic confidence  In  banks  through  the  pro- 
vision of  insurance  coverage  for  deix>sits 
and  protecting  the  money  supply  of  its 
member  banks.  Today  the  deposit  insur- 
ance fund  totals  over  $3.4  billion  and  in- 
sures deposits  to  a  $15,000  maximum. 

Recently,  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Pederal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, K.  A.  Randall,  addressed  himself 
to  a  review  of  the  changing  aspects  of 
Pederal  deposit  insurance  as  a  part  of  a 
continuing  series  of  lectures  in  banking 
and  monetary  policy  sponsored  by  Ohio 
State  University  and  the  Ohio  Bankers 
Association.  I  woimd  the  address  by  Mr. 
Randall  to  be  of  great  interest  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  follows: 

The  Chancino  Aspects  or  Federax,  Deposft 
Insitsance 

(By  K.  A.  Randall,  Chairman,  Federal  Depoelt 
Insiirance  Corporation,  Washington,  D.C., 
at  the  1967-68  series  of  distinguished  lec- 
tures In  banking  and  monetary  policy, 
sponsored  Jointly  by  Ohio  State  University 
and  the  Ohio  Bankers  Association,  Ohio 
State  University,  Coliunbus.  Ohio.  October 
19.  1967) 

Over  the  past  two  years,  the  Pederal  bank 
supervisory  agencies  have  been  operating  in 
an  environment  that  has  presented  them 
with  critical  problems  demanding  new  solu- 
tions and  with  major  challenges  associated 
with  an  expanding  economy.  The  banking 
agencies  have  been  called  upon  to  discharge 
their  res]X)nslbillties  to  support  a  vigorous 
and  sound  banking  system  during  a  period 
of  intense  pressure  In  the  financial  markets. 

ShorUy  after  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
FDIC,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  took  action  In  September  1966  under 
the  flexible  Interest  rate  regulatory  powers 
granted  by  Congress,  these  pressures  moder- 
ated. A  slackening  In  the  pace  of  economic 
expansion  and  a  lessening  of  competitive 
pressure  helped  to  bring  about  an  easier  tone 
In  the  financial  markets.  The  subsequent 
slowdown  in  the  rate  of  economic  growth  was 
not  accompanied,  however,  by  any  significant 
easing  in  tbe  money  and  capital  markets.  Cor- 
porations and  financial  Institutions  took  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  opportunity  to  build  up  their 
liquidity  positions  to  withstand  any  recur- 
rence ol  the  "credit  crunch"  experienced  last 
year. 

Kow  the  economy  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
resuming  a  strong  expansion.  With  appropri- 
ate monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  the  expan- 
sion can  be  balanced  and  sustainable,  and 
financial  pressures  can  be  kept  within  con- 
trollable limits.  The  economy  may  be  em- 
barking on  another  major  expansionary 
phase. 

But  Irrespective  of  one's  views  on  ^e  im- 
mediate prosp-cts  for  the  economy,  from 
time  to  time  It  is  essential  to  pause  and 
stsmd  back  from  close  Involvement  with 
day-to-day  concerns  in  order  to  get  a  better 
perspective  of  the  total  situation. 

Becaiise  the  FDIC  was  so  deeply  involved 
In  developments  in  the  money  and  capital 
markets  In  the  past  year  or  two,  I  should  like 
to  take  this  occasion  to  talk  with  you  this 
afternoon  ab6ut  the  Corporation's  ovwall  role 
and  responsibilities  in  the  economy.  I  don't 
expect  to  be  able  to  give  definitive  answers  to 
the  many  hard  questions  that  you  may  want 
to  ask,  but  we  might  usefully  explore  the 
Implications  of  the  basic  issues  Involved. 

The  Federal  deposit  Insurance  system  was 
established  In  1933.  It  was  designed  to  help 
restore  public  confidence  in  banks  through 
the  provision  of  insurance  coverage  for  bank 
deposits  and  to  protect  the  money  supply 
furnished  by  the  banks  covered  by  deposit 
Insurance.  It  differed  from  earlier  deposit  in- 
surance plans  because  it  was  nationwide — as 
opposed  to  geographically  limited  state  sys- 
tems. It  therefore  was  able  to  mobillae  the 
financial  reaources  needed  to  assure  a  sub- 
stantial measure  of  safety  to  bank  deposits 
and  to  provide  sufllclently  comprehensive 
coverage  to  be  workable. 

The  Corporation's  initial  capital  resources 
ta  $288  million  were  provided  by  the  U.S. 
lYeasury  and  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 
but  both  the  principal  as  well  as  Interest  for 
the  use  of  the  f unnds  was  subsequently  fully 
repaid  out  of  accumulated  revenues  from 
assessments  on  banks  and  investment  in- 
come. A  deposit  insurance  fund — totaling 
alnuMt  98.4  blUlon  as  of  June  30,  1967 — con- 
stitutes the  chief  financial  backing  for  Fed- 
eral deposit  Insurance.  Since  1950,  the  Corp- 
oration also  has  the  authority  to  borrow  up 
to  $3  bUllon  from  the  n.S.  Treasury  to  sup- 
plement Its  resources,  but  this  authority  has 
never  yet  been  exercised. 

Tlie  temporary  deposit  insurance  plan  In- 
troduced In  1934  provided  protection  only 
up  to  $3,800.  The  coverage  was  increased  to 
16,000  In  July  1934  and  to  $10,000  in  1950. 
About  a  year  ago,  on  October  18,  1966.  the 
maximum  coverage  was  raised  to  $15,000. 

The  Introduction  of  Federal  deposit  Insur- 
ance in  the  ettfly  1930*8  was  motivated  by 
several  objectives.  Most  immediate,  of  course, 
was  the  determination  to  create  a  system  that 
would  prevent  recurrence  of  the  financial 
crises  that  characterized  the  early  years  of 
American  finance  and  snowballed  into  ma- 
'  Jor  proportions  during  the  Great  Depression. 
Not  only  was  there  concern  for  the  bulk  of 
the  desposltors  in  banks,  who  held  relatively 
small  amounts,  and  the  adverse  reactions  on 
the  larger  deposits  but  also  concern  for  the 
affected  communities  whose  money  supply, 
consisting  of  bank  deposits,  had  been  ex- 
tinguished. Loss  of  the  medium  of  exchange 
and  the  Involuntary  freezing  of  previously 
liquid  assets  forced  economic  activity  to  a 
standstlU. 

The  establishment  of  a  deposit  Insurance 
system  that  covered  all  depositors — and  the 
bulk  of  them  up'  to  the  full  amount  of  their 
accounts — In  effect  recognized  the  overrid- 
ing public  interest  In  stabilising  the  financial 
structure.  Over  the  period  extending  from 
the  later  half  of  the  1930's  and  up  through 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Federal  deposit  In- 
surance clearly  demmuttated  Its  abllltiee  to 
aocompUah  tU  Initial  objectives.  The  num- 
ber of  bank  failures  dropped  sharply,  and 


tbalr  ImiMct  inm  significantly  reduced.  This 
was  achieved  [by  nH;>ld  pay-offs  of  depositors 
In  falling  banic  cases  and  by  the  introduction 
of  substantial  improvements  In  the  quality 
and  scope  of  bank  supervision.  Stress  was 
placed  on  importance  of  sound  banking  prac- 
tices, on  cooperation  with  other  Federal  and 
State  banking  authorities,  and  on  strength- 
ening of  the  capital  structxire  of  banking  In 
general,  wherever  necessary. 

As  Federal  deposit  Insurance  emerged  from 
the  war  and  moved  into  the  decade  of  the 
1950'b,  a  new  aspect  or  focus  of  its  activities 
came  to  the  fore.  That  was  the  contribution 
that  the  FDIO  and  the  deposit  insurance  sys- 
tem could  make  to  economic  stabilization. 
At  the  end  dt  World  War  II,  many  antici- 
pated a  major  depression  once  wartime  pro- 
duction demands  tapered  off.  The  Employ- 
ment Act  of*  1946  In  effect  recognized  this 
fear  and  att^pted  to  forestall  its  realiza- 
tion by  sollcKlng  the  cooperation  of  all  sec- 
tors of  the  edonomy.  The  FDIC,  for  instance, 
was  expected!  to  bear  Its  share  of  the  task 
within  this  A^mework.  Eventually,  fears  of 
a  major  postwar  depression  receded  as  the 
demands  of  (t  peacetime  economy  and  the 
demonstrated  cai>ablUtle8  of  our  economy 
succeeded  in  knaintainlng  high  levels  of  out- 
put and  Income. 

During  tbi$  period  it  became  evident  that 
deposit  insumnce  had  a  useful  role  to  play 
through  Its  Efforts  to  maintain  the  public's 
confidence  in  the  banking  system.  No  longer 
were  there  Wild  scrambles  by  dep>ositors  to 
achieve  liquidity  when  a  bank  closing  was 
feared — or  even  if  a  bank  failure  actually  oc- 
curred. In  c<]^blnation  with  other  agencies 
of  govemmeiit — both  federal  and  local — the 
FDIC  was  helping  to  establish  a  stable  eco- 
nomic envirctiment.  In  addition,  there  were 
many  new  lessons  that  had  to  be  learned 
concerning  the  maintenance  of  an  environ- 
ment conducive  to  economic  growth  and 
widespread  prosi>erlty — such  as  the  flexible 
use  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  But  it 
was  possible  to  experiment  with  minimum 
disrupUon  aad  disturbance  to  the  expansion 
of  the  economy. 

With  the  advent  of  the  19eo's,  it  has  be- 
come increasingly  clear  that  the  Federal 
banking  agencies — such  as  the  Corporation — 
have  the  responsibility  to  assist  banks  In  ad- 
Justing  to  changes  in  the  economic  environ- 
ment. The  complexity  of  the  economy — both 
national  anti  international — and  of  the  fi- 
nancial mecllanlam  has  made  it  difficult  for 
individual  institutions  to  seek  and  find  in- 
dividual BOli^tlons  to  externally  generated 
problems.  In  the  first  place,  our  economy  is 
being  contlaually  exposed  to  Influences 
emanating  fn>m  international  developments 
abroad  as  \tell  as  from  developments  at 
home.  Secondly,  in  an  economy  such  as  ours, 
which  is  continuously  pressing  close  to  ca- 
pacity levels,  there  is  less  room  for  maneuver 
and  less  room  for  error.  Furthermore,  there 
Is  less  scope  tor  experimentation  by  individ- 
ual banks  in  testing  out  solutions  for  prob- 
lems. The  significance  of  these  oonstralnts  is 
yet  to  be  fully  realized.  Finally,  banking  Is 
recognized — rightly — as  but  one  segment  of 
the  broader  financial  market,  altho\igh  a 
most  importsRit  one. 

It  Is  in  this  arena  that  the  Corporation  can 
Increase  its  oontrlbutlon  to  banking  in  the 
public  Interest — by  easing  the  pains  of  the 
transition  period  for  banks  and  by  encourag- 
ing flexibility  and  innovation  within  an  ac- 
ceptable institutional  framework.  On  its  own 
part,  the  Cor|>oratlon  must  also  remain  ever- 
responsive  to  changing  needs  and  to  the  need 
for  change  and  flexibility. 

To  sum  up  then,  since  its  inception,  the 
ITOO  has  pa$sed  through  two  rather  clearly 
distinguishable  stages  in  the  orientation  of 
Its  acttTltles.lIn  its  early  years,  a  paramount 
consideration!  was  the  need  to  husband  re- 
sources— to  stand  prepared  flnanclally  to  pay 
off  depoeltora  where  necessary  and  minimize 
bank  failure*.  There  was  Itttle  emphasis  on 
innovation.    'Tlie     second — and     somewhat 
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longer — phase  has  consisted  of  efforts  to  build 
up  our  deposit  insurance  fund  to  serve  as 
the  "symbol  of  confidence"  for  bank  depoci. 
tors.  This  objective  coiild  only  be  attained 
during  periods  Of  relative  economic  stability 
and  through  effective  bank  supervision  that 
stressed  the  adaption  of  good  banking  prac> 
tlces.  j 

It  seems  to  qe  that  we  are  entering  now 
a  third — and  new — phase  or  aspect  of  deposit 
Insurance.  Deport  Insurance  provided  the  In- 
stitutional support  that  allows  banks  to  fit 
into  the  modern  environment.  But.  in  the 
process  of  evolving  this  institutional  support, 
various  regulations  and  restrictions  have 
been  Imposed  bv  the  supervisory  authorltlei 
in  protection  of  the  public  Interest,  by  the 
development  of  Institutional  rigidities  In 
the  economy,  a%d  as  a  consequence  alone  ot 
the  Increased  $:iagnitude  of  the  economy. 
Regulation  has  been  substituted  for  deci- 
sions previously  reached  in  the  marketplace 
in  a  number  of  ihstances. 

Because  changes  in  the  economy  are  also 
occurring  more  xapldly  than  before,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  financial  Institutions  imder 
our  supervision  receive  every  encouragement 
to  innovate  and  to  adapt  to  change.  Never- 
theless, It  Is  harder  to  innovate  successfully, 
and  the  penalties  of  f  all\ire  tend  to  be  greater 
than  before.  The  consequences  to  the  in- 
dividual institution  and  the  community  can, 
moreover,  be  far  reaching.  On  the  other  hand, 
limitations  imposed  by  the  bank  supervlBon 
on  full  freedom  of  action  can  in  turn  result 
in  undue  dependence  of  the  regulated  on 
the  regulatot^-Bt  the  same  time  that  the 
regulated  are  protected  from  the  full  Im- 
pact of  their  owh  actions. 

This  then  Is  the  essence  of  our  current 
dilemma.  Wltbttn  this  environment,  what 
should  be  the  role  of  the  supervisor  and 
the  role  of  the  xegulated?  Our  present  posi- 
tion is  the  endi  result  of  devel<^>ment8  over 
a  period  of  yeArs.  As  a  consequence,  then 
Is  still  time  to  ponder  the  direction  In  which 
we  might  go  ttom  here,  some  of  the  Issua 
that  face  us,  $nd  pose  some  of  the  ques- 
tions tiMtt  we  must  be  prefMired  to  answer— 
whether  as  a  hank  supervisor,  a  banker,  or 
the  general  public. 

For  example,  undue  reliance  of  the  regu- 
lated institutions  on  the  "protection"  of  the 
supervisory  autborlUes — as  in  the  case  of  in- 
terest celling  regulations — coxild  disrupt  the 
traditional  channels  of  policy  decision  by 
management.  The  flexible  Interest  rate  au- 
thority granted  the  flnancial  supervisory 
agencies  In  1966  and  extended  for  one  year 
last  September  proved  most  helpful  in 
dampening  excessive  rate  competition.  But 
once  the  rate  pressures  eased  a  number  of 
banks  foiind  themselves  in  an  awkward  posi- 
tion. The  competition  for  savings  was  aUlI 
so  intense  thaS  it  was  difllcult  for  a  single 
institution  to  |ower  its  rates.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, h^pe  was  expressed  In  some 
quarters  that  the  supervisory  authorltlee 
would  adjust  Iftie  celling  rates  t^  conform 
with  the  easing  in  market  rates.  But  It  li 
not  the  responsibility  of  the  supervisory 
authorities  to  set  market  rates  paid  on  time 
money.  Nevertheless,  we  do  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  problem — and  are  most  de- 
sirous of  helping  banks  find  a  solution  that 
will  permit  matzlmum  scope  for  individual 
initiative  as  w^  as  adequate  safeguards  for 
the  public  interest.  Beyond  question,  it  It 
necessary  to  mddlfy  the  old  bases  for  policy 
decisions.  Criteria  heretofore  satisfactory  are 
in  many  cases  becoming  outmoded. 

Even  througji  the  free  play  of  private 
initiative  should  be  maximized,  the  realltlet 
of  the  marketplace  preclude  a  return  to  ttie 
free  and  unrestricted  competition  we  knew  in 
the  past.  The  economy  has  changed— in 
structure.  In  tfte  number  of  viable  partici- 
pants in  the  mjarket,  in  the  magnitude  sad 
complexity  of  11  s  problems,  and  in  the  exist- 
ence of  varlou4  barriers  to  the  free  move- 
ment of  financial  resources,  people,  aai  1&' 
stitutlons. 
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Nevertheless,  whatever  we  can  do  to 
■trengthen  the  forces  of  competition — to  fa- 
cilitate the  maximum'  Interaction  and  inter- 
play of  market  forces — ^is  healthy.  Such  an 
environment  will  provide  the  greatest  sup- 
port possible  to  the  solution  of  problems  as 
they  arise.  Otherwise,  the  inefficient  are 
shielded  from  the  consequences  of  their  own 
actions  or  indifference,  dullness  and  medioc- 
rity are  encouraged,  and  banking  would  be 
gradually  displaced  through  failure  to  dis- 
charge its  role  effectively. 

The  increasingly  complex  flnancial  inter- 
relationships of  the  modem  world  make  It 
Imperative  that  banks  have  the  vigor  to  re- 
spond in  an  enlightened  way — ^not  Just  In 
the  old  terms  of  dollars-and-cents  account- 
ing but  In  the  broader  context  of  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  Falliue  to  respond  appropriately 
would  eventually  force  banks  to  the  side- 
lines as  more  vigorous  and  alert  competitors 
adapted  more  rapidly  to  the  new  environ- 
ment. Consequently,  banks  must  remain  ever 
■ensltive  to  the  environment  in  which  they 
operate  if  they  expect  to  retain  and  expand 
their  role  as  financial  intermediaries.  If  banks 
are  lax  in  discharging  this  function,  their 
major  problem  could  be  not  dlslntermedla- 
tion — or.  for  banks  the  diversion  of  funds 
/rom  banks  into  the  market  that  occurred 
last  year — but  what  might  be  called  "non- 
intermedlatlon" — or  complete  circumvention 
of  banks  or  other  flnancial  Intermediaries  by 
savers. 

One  means  whereby  banks  can  forestall 
nonintermedlatlon  Is  to  know  more — about 
themselves,  the  financial  system,  and  the 
scoQomy  as  a  whole.  It  may  now  be  incum- 
bent on  banks — more  than  ever  before to 

cooperate  with  others,  such  as  the  super- 
visory authorities.  In  areas  formerly  consid- 
ered solely  within  the  province  of  a  proflt- 
orlented  and  profit-motivated  management. 

The  bank  supervisory  agencies  can  help  to 
ease  the  transition  by  acting  as  a  "communi- 
cator"— of  knowledge  and  tools— to  the  in- 
stitutions they  supervise.  In  the  absence  of 
deposit  Insurance,  both  large  and  small  In- 
itltutlons  are  obUged  to  cloak  their  opera- 
tions to  a  considerable  extent  with  secrecy 
In  order  to  create  an  Image  of  great  strength 
irrespective  of  condition.  With  deposit  insur- 
ance, it  becomes  possible  for  banks  to  make 
full  and  fair  disclosure  of  information  re- 
garding their  resources  and  liabilities  to  the 
pubUc  authorities  in  substantial  detail  and 
to  their  shareholders.  By  this  means  banking 
emerges  from  the  shrouds  that  have  been 
eoDBidered  an  essential  part  of  Its  facade  in 
the  past. 

The  FDIC  itself  could  well  find  Itself  In- 
creasingly ineffective  and  Inefficient  If  it  did 
xiot  recognize  this  problem  and  also  have  a 
ttorough  understanding  of  its  impllcaUons 
M  InstituUons  grow  in  size — as  even  the 
■nallest  has  had  to  In  response  to  the  gen- 
eral growth  of  the  economy  and  advance- 
ments m  the  banking  system,  our  perspective 
must  change.  Previously,  there  was  little  or 
no  need  to  view  banking  in  Its  entirety  the 
jsnphaau  was  on  Individual  institutions, 
wow  we  need  to  understand  the  system  as  a 
Whole  and  pursue  policies  dlcUted  by  the 
Meds  of  that  system— whether  it  Is  banking 
the  flnancial  conununlty.  or  the  whole  econ- 
omy—rather than  focus  on  the  needs  of  par- 
ticular unite  within  that  system. 

How  this  perspective  may  be  achieved  Is 
ohe  of  the  major  questions  that  we  should 
Be  asking  ourselves  today.  What  we  should 
De  doing  In  turn  basically  depends  on  how 
we  want  the  future  to  look— and  Its  needs. 
oo  we  want — or  need — flnancUl  supermar- 
jwte  or  a  checklees  socletyT  Or  do  we  want  a 
Tew  check"  society  only  and  the  preserva- 
iBon  of  various  specialized  institutions? 
raese  are  major  decisions  deserving  serious 
ttought  and  extensive  exchangee  of  view  It 
■  not  too  early  to  begin  thinking. 

^or  the  purpose  of  emphasis,  let  me  svan- 
m«nze  and  restote  the  elements  of  our  cur- 
iwt  predicament.  Deposit  insurance  U  now 


recognized  as  a  vital  element  in  supporting 
the  environment  essential  for  the  operation 
of  a  modem  banking  system  In  the  United 
States.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
modern  banking  requires  a  substantial 
amount  of  supervisory  regulation  and  con- 
trol to  guide  buslnees  decisions  Into  the 
proper  channels.  In  the  absence  of  super- 
vision, the  historical  profit  maximization 
calculations  can  produce  answers  incom- 
patible with  stability  In  the  financial  com- 
mvmlty  immediately  and  in  the  economy 
generally. 

Deposit  Insurance  has  engendered  confi- 
dence In  the  soundness  of  banking  and  the 
stability  of  Its  operations.  The  present-day 
banking  environment  therefore  Is  conducive 
to  the  necessary  free  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  the  individual  banks  and  the 
public  authorities.  On  this  basis,  beoik  super- 
visors can  assist  in  developing  guides  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  bank  supervision  and 
business  decisions  In  bcuiks. 

In  the  development  of  the  type  of  environ- 
ment most  conducive  to  an  effective  and 
modern  banking  system,  It  Is  well  to  remem- 
ber that,  as  a  practical  matter,  deposit  Insur- 
ance and  the  related  supervision  and  regula- 
tory activities  should  cover  all  institutions 
that  perform  a  banking  function.  It  also  fol- 
lows that  departures  from  the  well-recog- 
nized and  time-tested  chsinnels  of  regulation 
and  supervision  should  be  made  only  with 
great  reluctance  and  only  after  convincing 
evidence  has  been  offered  that  a  change  is 
for  the  better. 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  elements  in 
our  current  situation,  there  Is  evidence  his- 
torically, that  the  heavy  hand  of  regulation 
has  always  deadened  the  energy  and  Inge- 
nuity of  the  regulated.  Perhaps  It  will  be 
Impossible  to  reverse  this  lesson  of  history. 
But  certainly  if  we  recognize  the  slttiation 
for  what  it  is.  and  if  we  accept  the  reality 
that  there  may  be  no  alternatives  to  these 
regulations,  the  Inducement  for  devising  new 
solutions  for  the  old  problems  la  indeed 
great. 


Harry  Dillin  Retires 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or    ORXGON 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  7,  1967 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry  Dillin 
Is  retiring  after  25  years  of  distinguished 
service  as  president  of  Oregon's  Unfleld 
College.  It  is  fitting  that  one  who  has 
brought  to  that  institution  a  strength- 
ened undergraduate  curriculum,  a  strong 
graduate  program,  an  impressive  physi- 
cal plant,  and  a  well-rounded  athletic 
program  should  nov?  be  honored  upon  his 
retirement. 

I  could  do  no  better  in  this  regard  than 
present  herewith  the  honest  and  expres- 
sive tribute  to  Harry  Dillin  as  presented 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Salem,  Oreg., 
newspaper  the  Capital  Journal.  Here, 
then,  is  that  testimonial  to  a  fine  man 
and  great  college  president: 

LxNTXXLn's  Habxt  Dnxnr  Txabs 
Harry  L.  DUlln's  retirement  as  Unfield 
College  president  probably  will  be  accepted 
with  mixed  emotions.  But  the  Baptist-spon- 
sored school  has  progressed  under  his  lead- 
ership. 

.  Those  who  have  known  Dillin  Indicate 
that  he  has  been  at  odds  at  times  with  some 
of  his  faculty.  He  probably  could  have 
handled  situations  with  more  diplomacy,  they 
say. 
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Several  Incidents  reflect  this  attitude 
Dillin  last  year,  for  example,  ordered  a  con- 
trovental  display  of  pamt^wg,  out  ^  m,- 
Unfleld  Student  Ooenmons  after  some  parents 
who  saw  them  dlsvi»t>ved.  About  the  same 
time  tbe  ooUege  admlnUtratton  was  slow 
in  discloeing  the  reprimand  of  several  Lin- 
field  baaketbau  players  who  got  Into  trouble 
with  the  team  in  Alaska. 

Despite  theee  incidents.  Dtiun  was  the 
McMlnnviUe  institutions  beet  salesman  and 
supporter. 

Probably  his  best  forte  has  been  his  un- 
canny abUlty  to  get  money  for  campus  con- 
struction and  to  build  new  staTicturee  at  low 
^?"*,;.'"*'  campus  has  tripled  in  size  during 
his  25  years  as  president. 

Dillin,  who  has  a  strong  background  In 
economics  and  a  love  for  the  stock  market, 
found  those  all  Important  doUars  through 
personal  contacts,  alumni,  various  founS- 
tlons  and  businesses,  church  ouUets  and 
elsewhere. 

And,  to  cut  comers.  DilUn  promoted  the 
practice  of  the  coUege  building  its  own  buUd- 
in^  without  letting  outside  contracts.  A  new 
•460  000  art  center  Is  the  latest  testimonial 
to  his  abUlty  at  making  things  grow  and  iro 

AcademicaUy  DlUln  has  helped  establUh 
a  graduate  program  eepecUlly  strong  in  edu- 
-**^'!,'"'*  **"*  offerings  in  arts  and  sciences 

WhUe  in  the  presidency,  DUlln  saw  the 
start  of  the  Linfleld  Research  Institute,  which 
grew  out  of  a  healthy  physics  offering  and 
spawned  the  McMlnnvUle  Field  Bmlsaion 
Con>ora«on,  now  a  world  wide  manufacturer 
of  X-ray  equipment. 

He  has  always  kept  his  administration  of- 
fice door  open  to  studenU  and  visitors  A 
sight  which  many  won't  soon  forget  U  DUlln's 
dog  Christy,  a  cocker  q)anlel  who  is  always 
by  his  side.  ' 

Dium  always  maintained  a  personal  inter- 
eat  In  all  the  coUege's  students  ai\d  knew 
niany  of  them  personally. 

Dillin  also  tried  to  build  Unfield  sports 
FootbaU  and  basketball  teams  have  reached 
national  finals  in  recent  years. 

One  of  the  better  stories  aloout  Dillin  Koes 
back  two  years.  He  took  $1,000  out  of  his  own 
pocket  to  pay  the  difference  for  a  Jet  plane 
fll^t  when  the  Unfield  basketball  team 
played  Sul  Ross  State  In  national  champion- 
Bhip  finals  m  Texas.  The  slower  prop  plane 
the  team  would  have  taken  crashed  in  Utah 
that  same  weekend  with  13  persons  aboard 
most  of  them  Brlgham  Young  University 
rooters.  ' 


Nabuco  Pre$uleiit  Hailed  a«  Markctiiif 
Leader 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  7,  1967 

Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  Lee  S.  Bickmore.  president  of  the 
NaUonal  Biscuit  Co.,  was  honored  by  the 
Sales  Executives'  Club  of  New  York  as 
Its  "Marketing  Statesman-of-the-Year." 

Mr.  Bickmore  used  the  occasion  to 
make  a  stirring  appeal  to  his  fellow  busi- 
nessmen for  a  commitment  to  value,  a 
dedication  to  quality,  as  a  marketing 
philosophy  for  successful  business-con- 
sumer relationships. 

The  high  standard  of  business  prin- 
ciple expressed  in  Mr.  Bickmore's  speech 
is  carried  into  practice  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district  where,  at  Buena  Park. 
Nabisco  has  built  a  $12  million  bakery 
that  has  been  called  the  most  modem 
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plant  of  ftB  Unit  In  the  iroild.  Tlie  em.- 
potyees  and  ezea^ves  of  ttils  facOUy  ar* 
a  model  of  tbe  Ideals  eapreased  by  Mr. 
Btckmore. 

I  join  my  conrtltuenta,  the  aeveial 
hundred  eovloyeei  of  the  Boena  Park 
Bakery  in  expressing-  ray  ^deasure  and 
pride  In  the  honor  paid  to  Mr.  Blckmore. 

In  view  of  the  Increasing  importance 
of  consumer  affairs,  I  am  confident  that 
our  coUeacnes.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  In- 
terested In  Mr.  Blckmore's  views.  I  com- 
mend his  speech  to  their  attention: 

A  Cotnrmran  to  Vaixtk 
(Address  at  Salsa  Executives'  Club  of  New 

Tork  Upon  Becelpt  of  Award  as  Marketing 

Stftt«n sn -ot-the-Tear.    October    10,    1967, 

by  laee  S.   Blckmore.  President,   National 

Biscuit  Company) 

Mr.  Cbalrman  .  .  .  (Indies  and)    Gentle- 


to  oMlTlon.  Already,  for  some  eoDstderable 
lengtb  of  time  In  the  food  Industry,  snack 
Items  hSTe  bsd  to  be  ebsnged  constantly 
to  meet  the  ever  shifting  eonstimer  demsad 
for  the  new,  tbe  different,  the  novel.  We 
are  accepting  this  as  a  way  of  business  Ut*. 
Pew  products  will  enjoy  the  long  and  happy 
reigns  tn  the  marketplace  of  tbe  oht  and 
familiar  Ivory  Boap,  Jello  and  Bits  Crackers. 

As  my  comnlents  on  the  shorter  life  span 
of  products  may  have  suggested,  this  one 
force  will  havi  an  Increasingly  critical  im- 
pact on  the  fiBctlon  we  call  marketing 
this   force   of  jthe   pervasiveness   of   cbsmge. 

Everywhere  nre    look   we   can   witness   Its 
Implications  t4  terms  of  marketing.  It  Is  aU 


around  us. 


Thank  yon  very  much  indeed.  For  me  It  la 
an  Ixmar  ot  the  hl^iest  order  to  be  cited  a« 
"Marketing  Statesman  of  the  Tsar"  by  such 
m  rttsUngulshed  grotq>  of  marketing  prafes- 
slOBals.  Btatacy  has  proven  that  to  be  recog- 
nlaed  by  ana's  eontemporartee  Is  tbe  greatest 
eompUment  a  man  can  laoelve.  Therefore, 
as  a  student  a<  marketing  dmlng  my  entire 
wocklng  Uf*.  I  can  tail  ym  that  there  Is  no 
reoognltlan  I  vatti*  more  than  this.  Also,  I 
am  particularly  mindful  ot  tbe  fact  that  ncm 
X  join  a  distlngutsbed  group  of  men  whom 
you  have  chosen  to  receive  this  tribute  In 
tbe  past.  Again,  let  me  say  thank  you.  I  am 
very  grateful. 

In  preparing  for  this  occasion  I  felt  a  real 
snnss  at  obligation  to  make  some  contribu- 
tion ...  no  matter  bow  small  ...  to  the 
ocdlectlv*  thinking  of  your  group  In  rettim 
for  the  eomi^lment  you  have  paid  me  here 
today.  In  thinking  about  what  I  might  say 
m  these  next  few  minutes,  I  tried  to  remove 
myself  from  the  close.  Intimate  and  pressing 
problems  of  the  day  in  order  to^be  able  to 
vlaw  the  pveeent  business  environment  in 
broad  perspective.  By  so  doing,  it  was  my 
hope  that  I  oouM  brtng  to  you  one  or  two 
tboogbta  and  observations  which  might  i»ove 
helpful  m  tbe  discharge  of  your  responsi- 
blUttea 

In  order  to  establish  tbe  validity  of  any 
thoughts  whidi  I  have  to  offer,  it  seemed 
to  me  to  be  necessary,  first,  to  describe  and 
to  define  broadly,  the  environment  In  which 
we  are  working.  This  I  wUI  attempt  to  do. 

Business  and  economic  environment  in  any 
part  of  ttas  world,  and  at  any  point  In  Ume. 
can  be  characterized  in  many  ways.  This,  of 
course.  Is  manifestly  true  today.  However, 
with  all  of  the  numerous  forces  and  factors 
at  play,  I  think  I  can  point  to  two  elements 
which  override  all  others  in  coloring  our 
current  domestic  commercial  climate.  Al- 
though we  are  aware  of  both,  and  although 
they  are  constantly  discussed.  In  the  press  of 
our  dally  work  we  lose  sight  of  the  rapidity 
Of  their  devei(H>ment,  and  their  degree  of 
impact  .  .  .  Impact  not  only  upon  the  busi- 
ness community  as  a  whole  but  particularly 
upon  the  function  of  marketing  within  it. 

Tbe  first  element  Is  ths  rapidity  of  change 
in  tbe  world  today  ....  change  in  philoe- 
ophlee,  change  in  social  relationshlpa.  change 
tn  the  basic  tenets  of  physical  sciences, 
change  m  every  atipect  of  human  life,  en- 
deavor and  behavior.  Ifever  has  the  rate  of 
ebaage  beea  faster. 

Our  teebnology  la  turning  out  a  profusion 
at  yttitlUHtt  that  eonftise  tbe  mind  and  daaele 
tta  eya^  Hmm  ptodUBle  must  be  sold  in  the 
face  of  strong  competltloa  to  mcreailngly 
wary  eonsaiBars.  Tbe  UX«  eyolee  of  these 
products  will  keiiMiie  sbartar  aad  shorter, 
tn  the  not-too-distant  future,  a  company 
may  be  turning  out  products  wltb  the  ov- 
vtadgv  tbmt  (hey  wUX  be  on  the 
,  «*  to  tbe  aataloguee,  for  only  a  few 
.  or  TMBtJa,  htton  they  are  eonslgned 


a  profound   bearing  on 


how  we  live,  w^t  we  wear,  what  we  eat,  the 
cars  we  drive,  ^nd  on  just  about  every  facet 
of  our  dally  Itves.  In  much  the  same  way. 
all  aspects  of  business,  government  and 
latKsr — all,  are 'subject  to  this  driving  force 
of  rapid  change.  Social  orders  throughout 
tbe  world  are  tindergolng  wholesale  revision. 
Economic  theerles,  deemed  valid  for  cen- 
turies, are  now  exposed  to  new  and  severe 
tests  of  a  new  and  different  world  .  .  .  be- 
caiise  the  cincumstances  in  which  these 
theories  were  bom  simply  no  longer  pertain. 

In  startling,  contrast,  let's  pause  for  a 
moment  to  reject  upon  the  fact  that  lead- 
ing Into  this  current  era  of  sweeping  change 
...  as  a  people  .  .  .  our  basic  concepts 
of  value  and  worth  have  remained  remark- 
ably constant.!  At  least,  and  until  very  re- 
cently, they  have.  I  believe,  provided  us  with 
a  much  needed  stability.  Traditionally,  we 
Americans  halve  sought  the  Jeffersonian 
Ideals  of  Life,  Liberty  and  Happiness  in  a 
cbarsu:terlstlcally  pragmatic  way.  Over  a  span 
of  150  years  we  can  see  tbe  fruits  of  this  prac- 
tical approach  in  steadily  rising  standards  otf 
living  and  in  tbe  related  social  wealth  which 
has  accom.panlcd  it. 

But  now  even  these  deep  rooted  mores  of 
American  life  are  being  challenged.  Today 
we  tolerate  coaduct  and  relationships  which 
our  mothers  ahd  fathers  would  have  looked 
upon  as  unthl|ikable  ....  conduct  and  rela- 
tionships amotig  adults  and  teenagers,  by 
public  8ervani;s  and  private  citizens.  As 
groups  and  as;  individuals  In  every  walk  of 
life,  we  se«n  to  be  breaking  away  from  a 
sense  of  respoaslblllty.  .  .  .  resi>onslbUity  to 
family,  community  and  to  the  society  to 
wiilch  we  owai  our  very  way  of  life.  In  the 
same  vein,  I  wia  deeply  concerned  that  we  as 
marketeers  wtij  also  be  abandoning  our 
responsibility  to  provide  consumers  with  the 
true  vaJue  which  should  be  theirs  and  which 
we  can  produce.  I  am  concerned  that  in 
many  InstancaB,  under  the  pressures  of  the 
day,  we  may  be  taking  the  easy  way  out  by 
supplying  memhandlse  which,  in  every  in- 
stance, is  noti  quite  all  that  it  should  be. 
Quality  control  in  mass  production  Is  often 
a  perplexing  problem,  which  Industry  has 
generally  solved.  But  It  pales  Into  Insignifi- 
cance when  cempared  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  concept  of  ^true  value  before  ever  a  wheel 
is  turned.  Have  we  as  marketing  men  com- 
promised our  standard  of  value  of  the 
product  of  th^  service  we  provide? 

As  I  am  siu^  you  must  recognize  by  now, 
I  believe  that  the  severe  impact  of  tbe 
rapidity  of  ch^Qge  on  tbe  science  of  market- 
ing cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Although 
great  strides  will  continue  to  be  made  In  the 
development  df  mechanical  marketing  tools 
through  the  XKe  of  computers,  the  refining 
of  research  techniques  and  automated  pro- 
duction, the  demands  upon  the  marketer  .... 
upon  his  integrity,  his  human  and  personal 
skills  ....  imon  his  Imagination  and  in- 
genuity will  also  Increase  proportionate. 
This  rapidity  of  change  is  affecting,  and  wlH 
continue  to  alfect,  the  area  of  marketing 
more  than  any  other  element  of  boMness 
in  today's  sodciy.  In  the  eye  ot  this  storm— 
this  tornado— Is  the  maiicetlng  man. 

The  second  major  element  in  todays  burf- 
nees  envlnmm^nt  is  tlie  advent  of  a  feeling 


ot  -uneasiness,  reSentaaSnt  and  even  distrust 
among  consumers.  Tbia  eomplex  and  surging 
force  is  often  cbaraetertaed  by  tbe  overslm. 
pllfled  term  "qonsumerlBm."  The  entlra 
thrust  of  this  i^any  aided  swell  of  pubUe 
opinion  is  a  demand  for  our  ecoztomy  to  pro- 
vide necessities  ^nd  luxuries  alike  at  prices 
which  the  consimier  perceives  to  represent 
true  value.  Beea^ise  the  consumer  does  not 
know  nor  understand  the  many  Interrelated 
and  Interacting  causes  of  any  given  prlo 
level,  she  reacts  against  busineaa  and  the 
businessman  as  the  single  culprit.  She  do«a 
not  appreciate,  n^r  does  she  particularly  care, 
that  he  ts  operating  tn  a  climate  effected 
by  many  elements  over  which  he  has  little 
or  no  control. 

TTie  legitimate  businessman  of  today  can 
no  longer  be  guided  by  the  laws  of  pure  and 
relatively  simple  economics.  He  must  oper- 
ate in  a  climate  which  Is  an  uncertain  ad- 
mixture of  innumerable  social  and  economic 
forces.  Although  well  meaning,  the  ever  In- 
creasing multiplicity  of  consumer  protective 
groups,  both  public  and  private,  often  con- 
fuse and  hinder,  rather  than  protect.  How- 
ever, at  the  samie  time  the  businessman  la 
stUl  expected  to(  perform  the  near  miracle 
of  returning  a  p^fit  since  this  Is  the  basis 
of  our  entire  system. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  over  which  the 
businessman  has  little  or  no  control,  what 
can  a  marketer  do  to  Insure  tbe  ongoing  suc- 
cess of  his  enterprise?  In  short,  he  must  make 
a  commitment  to  value. 

In  our  thinking  as  marketers  in  any  in- 
dustry, I  believe  that,  first,  we  must  start 
with  the  consumer,  whoever  he  or  she  Is, 
and  work  backwards  toward  the  production 
of  those  goods  and  services  wlilch  that  con- 
sumer, not  only  needs,  and  wants  today,  but 
what  he  will  need  and  want  tomorrow,  "n 
be  successful  ovir  the  l3ng  term  we  should 
not  thmk  m  te^ms  of  our  wishes  and  our 
desires  but  in  t^ms  of  tbe  wishes  and  de- 
sires of  the  marketplace.  Inevitably,  this  kind 
of  thinking  wlU  leawd  us  to  become  Involved  In 
imaginative  long  range  planning  for  the  most 
productive  use  of  our  total  resources.  .  .  . 
with  manpower  and  money  leading  the  list 
of  considerations^ 

I  firmly  l)ellftve  that  delivering  a  dollar  of 
value  for  every  dollar  received  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  good  business.  Hence,  It  must  be  the 
key  to  sound  marketing  as  well.  And  I  feel 
that  if  American  biislneee  is  to  meet  success- 
fully the  challenges  it  now  faces,  marketing 
leaders  are  going  to  have  to  make  a  firm  and 
aincere  commitment  to  tbe  concept  of  vali»! 

I  am  not  going  to  pretend  that  there  u 
anything  new  about  this — ^there  Isn't.  Most 
manufacturers  dp  not  have  to  be  sold  on  the 
concept  of  value. icertainly.  you,  as  marketing 
people,  have  receded  yovir  most  significant 
successes  when  j[ovi  have  worked  with  prod- 
ucts which  have  had  their  basis  In  value  and 
quality.  : 

My  belief  no^,  however,  is  that  renewed 
emphasis  on  valUe  is  fast  becoming  manda- 
tory in  this  period  ot  rapid  change,  and  some- 
times justifiable  consumer  suspicion.  Make 
no  mistake  about  It,  Mrs.  Consumer  Is  an 
extremely  wary  shopper.  She  Is  alert.  Intel- 
ligent, but  woefully  uninformed  of  the  how* 
and  whys  of  what  costs  what'to  provide  her 
With  products  her  mother  or  grandmother 
never  dreamed  Of.  She  Is  very  reluctant  to 
settle  for  anythmg  less  than  what  she  con- 
siders to  be  the  l^st.  Value  Is  her  watchword, 
value — as  she  uaderstands  It — Is  her  battls 
cry.  I 

Now,  value  Itself  is  an  elusive  quality  and 
difficult  to  defin#.  It  trutftn^  different  thlngi 
to  different  people.  Housewives  in  the  super- 
market, for  exanmie,  place  different  values  oo 
identical  prodnc«.  People  purchase  a  product 
for  a  multitude! of  reasons.  They  judge  iW 
value  m  tbe  Ught  at  their  own  individual 
needs  and  re<|ulrementB.  But  It  Is  surely  true 
that  the  pereonalt  satisfaction  to  tbe  user  ti 
the  majOT  oomnym  denominator  of  product 
value. 
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Unless  I  be  misiinderstood,  I  wotild  like 
to  be  more  specific  in  defining  what  I  mean 
by  ffi-^i^ng  a  commitment  to  twHie.  To  the 
eonsumer — 

If  performance  Is  the  ovorlding  oooaidera- 
tioD,  value  Is  a  product  that  performs  well. 

If  rellabUlty  is  the  primary  concern,  value 
U  a  product  that  is  reliable. 

If  durability  is  most  Important,  value  Is  a 
product  that  Is  diirable. 

If  freshaees  and  taste  are  vital,  tnilue  is  a 
product  that  is  fresh  and  tasty. 

If  features  are  particularly  significant, 
value  is  a  product  with  many  deeirable 
features. 

If  style  is  paramount,  twtue  is  a  product 
that  Is  stylish. 

If  servicing  Is  tbe  dominant  concern,  txiZue 
Is  a  product  that  can  be  serviced  conven- 
toiUy. 

Finally,  to  the  constuner,  if  uniqueness  is 
most  significant,  value  is  a  product  that  Is 
one-of-a-kind. 

However,  from  this  list  I  think  you  can 
readily  see  that,  to  the  producer,  value  Is  a 
eoat  of  many  colors.  Value  Is  a  combination 
of  many  factors  with  at  least  one  or  two 
being  paramount. 

Although  consumers  seek  complete  satis- 
faction from  every  purchase  that  they  make, 
there  Is  usually  one  consideration  which  out- 
weighs all  the  others.  If  they  fall  to  get  this 
wtlsfactlon,  tor  whatever  reason,  there  Is  a 
very  good  chance  they  will  not  try  the  prod- 
uct again,  at  least  in  the  immediate  future. 
Krery  one  of  us  working  in  the  marketing 
area  knows  that  this  buying  decision  on  the 
part  of  Individual  consumers  is  the  exercise 
of  the  democratic  process  In  its  purest  form. 
The  marketplace  is  the  place  where  every  day 
It  elecUon  day.  The  ballots  cast  by  consum-- 
er*  on  every  shopping  trip  determine  the  suc- 
oeas  or  failure  of  our  products.  The  wants 
snd  needs  of  consumers  so  expressed  form  the 
basis  of  our  businesses.  We  must  work  back 
from  them  to  supply  the  principal  value 
which  they  seek. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  qualities  I 
have  Just  enumerated,  making  a  commitment 
to  value  also  implies  a  definite  prlce-prod- 
net  relationship  that  is  fair  to  everyone  in 
tbe  marketing  chain  from  the  producer  to  the 
nlUmate  consumer.  At  thU  point,  you  may 
wen  ask  what  Is  a  fair  price  .  .  .  fair  to  whom 
. . .  and  how  U  it  established? 

Tbese,  of  course,  are  basic  questions  to 
Which  there  are  no  absolute  answers  In  terms 
d  per  cent  of  formulae.  Nevertheless,  we  can 
tUe  the  positive  position  that  It  Is  manage- 
Bent's  responsibility  to  so  use  tbe  resources 
•t  its  command  thiat  products  will  be  pro- 
eueed  at  maximum  efficiency  and  minimum 
|*»^  The  make  of  a  modest  Increment  of 
pront  is  the  single  energizing  force  of  tbe 
entire  system.  Without  profits,  business  can- 
not re-Invest  In  the  sinews  of  growth.  In  peo- 
ple, facilities,  research,  markets  and  more 
Bsw  products  ...  all  to  the  end  of  conUnulng 
to  Improve  our  standards  of  Uving. 

Attaining  this  maximum-minimum  rela- 
♦•wublp  is  tbe  responsibility  of  manage- 
BjMt  ...  all  elements  of  management  In 
SJlch  the  marketer  plays  a  major  role.  It 
•n«»uld  be  exercised  ImaginaUvely,  adroitly 
•nd  with  aggressive  leadership.  To  be  sure, 
loremment  and  labor  share  in  this  respon- 
ilWllty  by  providing  the  climate,  understand- 
tag  and  cooperation  which  Is  clearly  required 
Nevertheless.  It  is  business  management's  re- 
•ponalblUty  first.  Only  by  making  a  oommlt- 
mmt  to  value  will  the  other  partners  in  the 
jnsm  be  ready  to  cooperate  and  contribute 
m  carrying  their  share  of  the  burden. 

In  the  final  analysis,  consumers  themselves 
"«jclse  the  ultimate  control  on  what  are  ac- 
ojptable  levels  of  price.  However,  the  greatest 
■Make  Industry  can  make  Is  to  mcrease 
■ose  levels  to  the  point  where  consumers 
«•»•  no  choice  but  to  exercise  their  preroga- 
ws  of  simply  refusing  to  buy  at  aU. 

to  this  respect,  business  has  an  obligation 
w  e^laln,  educate  and  Inform  consumers 
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about  the  levels  of  price  and  bow  they  are 
establlabed.  Uninformed  consumer  grotqis, 
such  ss  the  "ladyootta"  of  last  year,  can  do 
unfair  and  serious  harm  to  an  mdustry,  al- 
thotigh,  through  lack  of  information  and  un- 
derstanding, they  may  be  acting  m  what  they 
believe  to  be  a  justifiable  manner.  In  short, 
tbe  final  price  wiU  be  determined  by  con- 
sumers. It  Is,  however,  our  responsibility  to 
provide  value  and  to  Inform  them  fully  so 
that  their  ultimate  decision  will  be  enlight- 
ened and  rational.  They  must  understand 
the  value  delivered  for  tbe  price  required. 
And  we  must  tell  them ! 

nnally,  the  course  of  my  suggestion  is  not 
an  easy  one  in  an  environment  of  rapid 
change  and  within  the  limitations  Imposed 
by  today's  environment.  It  will  require  men 
of  Intelligence,  Imagination  and  Integrity.  It 
WiU  reqiiire  youth  and  energy.  The  continu- 
ing vitality  of  our  commercial  life  will  de- 
pend more  on  those  we  choose  to  succeed 
us,  than  upon  those  In  this  room  here  today. 
We  must  provide  them  with  the  insight  to 
appreciate  busmess  as  way  of  life;  the  con- 
tributions it  has  made  to  the  most  affluent 
society  the  world  has  ever  known;  and  the 
Importance  of  the  role  of  marketing.  For  our 
part  we  here  can  begin  by  reaffirming  our 
obligation  to  deliver  value  for  every  dollar 
received.  For  if  American  business  reafllmas 
Its  unserving  commitment  to  value,  our  free 
economic  sjrstem  will  be  unassailable  m  Its 
ability  to  provide  our  society  with  the  stand- 
ards of  living  we  seek  for  aU. 


America  ceases  to  be  good.  America  wUI 
cease  to  be  great." — ^AlexU  De  TocquevUle. 
Democracy  in  America. 


Losing  Our  Greataeu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIBIMY)  QUILLEN 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  1, 1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as 
never  before  in  our  history.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  as  Americans  stop  and  take 
stock  of  what  is  happening  to  our  coun- 
try. America  is  fighting  for  her  very  life 
against  crime,  civil  disobedience,  and  im- 
morality, and  it  is  long  past  time  that  we 
pause  to  consider  the  principles  and 
values  upon  which  this  Nation  was  built. 

I  agree  with  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Jolmson  City,  Tenn.,  Press- 
Chronicle,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  worthy 
of  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the  Ric- 
ord: 

Losing  Oua  Obxatnxss 

With  crime  rampant,  with  moral  stand- 
ards crumbling,  it  is  time  for  America  to 
take  stock  of  its  values. 

Materially,  we  are  the  affluent  society. 
There  can  l)e  no  question  about  this. 

But,  spiritually,  vre  may  have  loot  the  way. 
llany  believe  we  have.  There  are  abundant 
indications  that  we  have. 

Speaking  bluntly,  tbe  American  people  are 
not  as  moral  as  they  once  were  and  not  as 
good  as  they  once  were.  And  troubles  are 
piling  up. 

Iiet  us  give  heed  to  the  words  of  a  great 
writer: 

"I  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of 
America  in  fertile  fields  and  boundless  for- 
ests; it  was  not  there.  I  sought  for  it  in  her 
free  schools  and  her  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing; It  was  not  there.  I  sou^t  for  It  In  her 
matchless  constitution  and  democratic  con- 
gress; It  was  not  there.  Not  untu  I  went  to 
the  churches  of  America  and  found  them 
aflame  for  rtghteousness  did  I  understand 
the  greatness  and  genius  of  America.  Amer- 
ica Is  great  because  America  is  good.  When 


Economy  Needs  Speading  Cat,  Tax  In- 
crease, Amerkaa  Bankug  AtaodatioB 
Official  Declares 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARDD.  McCARTHT 

or  NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRK8ENTATIVBS 
Thursday.  November  2.  i>g7 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yoi*  [Mr. 
CoNABLi],  and  I  participated  In  a  panel 
discussion  at  the  National  Frozen  Pood 
Convention  at  the  Americana  Hotel  in 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Conablk  and  I  dis- 
cussed the  fiscal  and  monetary  outlook 
from  our  vantage  points  here  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

We  appeared  at  the  invltati<m  of  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Grant,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Grant  Grocer  Co.  of  Saginaw,  Mich.  An- 
other participant  In  the  panel  was  Dr. 
Charls  E.  Walker,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 

In  a  news  release,  pr^iared  for  distri- 
bution today,  Dr.  Walker  called  for 
spending  cuts  and  a  tax  increase.  I  be- 
Ueve  Dr.  Walker's  comments  will  be  of 
interest  to  members  of  the  Congress. 

TTie  news  release  follows: 
EcoKoiCT  N^EDs  Spekding  Cut,  Tax  IxcaiASK, 

Da.  Cbaxls  E.  Waijua  Tsixs  F^x>d  Packhu 

COIfVENTION 

New  Yoek,  November  7.— Tbe  U.S.  ecommiy 
needs  s  Peder&l  spendmg  cut  and  an  Income 
tax  Increase.  And  because  we .  need  these 
actions,  the  people  of  this  country,  through 
their  elected  Federal  officials,  are  being  put 
to  a  severe  test.  The  test  Is  wheliher  we  can 
face  up  to  the  bard  reallUee  and  do  tbe 
unpopular  but  neceasary  thing. 

Cuttmg  spending  and  raising  taxes  are 
never  popular.  But  what  must  be  got  across 
to  the  American  pec^le  la  that  the  alterna- 
tives to  this  responsible  course  are  totally 
unacceptable. 

One  of  the  alternatives  Is  an  even  faster 
rate  of  inflation  than  we  now  have.  Another 
is  a  possible  return  to  the  extreme  tight 
money  condiUons  of  19M,  with  another 
severe  jolt  to  the  bousing  industry.  Still 
aiiother  alternative  Is  additional  weakening 
in  our  international  acooimts  and  new 
threats  to  our  gold  supply. 

Three  arguments  are  being  made  against 
the  tax  surcharge  as  part  of  the  program  ot 
fiscal  restraint.  First,  it  is  argued  by  some 
that  the  economy  Is  not  in  danger  of  over- 
heating, as  evidenced  by  tbe  absence  of  boom 
pressures  at  time  time.  This  overlo(As  tbe 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  ot  tbe  nation's 
eooncxnists  foresee  an  exceptionally  strong 
1988 — and  in  fact  overheating  might  be  now 
emerging  If  it  badnt  been  for  z«oent  major 
strikes. 

Second,  It  is  argued  that  inflation  la  not 
a  threat  but  Is  already  with  \i» — inflation  re- 
sulting from  Inaction  of  tbe  Administration 
in  raising  taxes  and  cutting  spending  \n  1906 
and  1966.  This  is  true;  Inflation  la  a  fact,  and 
the  Administration  la  to  blame.  But  the  m- 
fiation  we  now  have  Is  beyond  our  control; 
it  Is  the  cost-push  reaction  to  last  year's 
demand-pull — another  name  for  the  rlsimlnil 
Inflationary  situation  of  "too  much  money 
chasing  too  few  goods." 
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We  Mn^  rtop  Om*  part  o<  tkte  yaw's  liiflB- 
tlOB  «tet  rantftad  ftom  iMk  jmr'*  m\wtwikim 
We  can  do  aometblng  eboMt  later  eoat-puah 
by  acting  now  to  avoid  anothw  round  <rf 
defxuuid-puU  In  1988.  Wk  ebonld  not  cry 
over  splUed  "»«'*  But  above  all,  let's  not  spUl 
tlMmUlc  again. 

The  third  acguoaent  agalnet  the  surcharge 
Ik  that  it  wofuM  not  relieve  Inflationary  pres- 
sures but  instead  wouM  boistar  them  as 
buslneaees  attempted  to  Increase  prices  to 
offset  tba  Impact  on  costs  of  the  tax  itself. 
This  arvnment  wont  pass  muster — and  In 
fact  would  earn  any  freshman  a  falling  grade 
In  tlM  beBtnnlnc  course  In  econoBolcs.  The 
cutback  bt  dlspoeable  tnoorae  and  after-tax 
business  profits  rssultlng  trem  the  tax  would 
swaoap  any  direct  Impact  on  costs.  This  Is 
not  only  my  view,  but  the  solid  opinion  of 
the  vast  majority  at  the  nattam's  eeonomlats. 

The  fact  U  that  the  proposal  for  a  spending 
cut  and  tax  increase  Is  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  as  represented  by  the  case  for  the  big 
Income  tax  cut  tn  1964.  Those  who  supported 
that  cut  M  a  means  at  stlmulattnig  the 
economy  sbcmld  today.  In  all  consistency, 
support  an  fwrMw  tax  Increase  In  order  to 
oool  off  the  coming  boom. 

Tlie  lassoa  ol  modem  economic  history  Is 
th%t  inflation  cant  be  rolled  back  In  an 
economy  such  ss  ours.  Once  price  Increases 
have  occurred,  they're  ground  Into  the  eco- 
nomic fabric.  Bat  oar  postwar  experience 
prove*  that  tazaa  ean  be  tolled  back — and  la 
fact  they  taav«  been,  in  1S48.  In  19M,  and  in 
th«  MriM  of  tax  ndue^ooa  between  1962 
and  1965. 

I  have  suffldent  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
courage  of  the  American  pvteple  to  believe 
that.'^nce  they  know  the  alternatives,  they 
wUl  willingly  go  along  with  what  Is  neces- 
sary. Bat  time  la  running  out.  Postttve  aotloa 
la.  tills  ssssian  of  the  Congress,  propped  by 
a  strong  Joint  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress.  Is  highly  de- 
sirable. 

llM  current  stalemate  ean  and  mxust  be 
broken. 


Marie  SUodowska  Cmk:  Ca/bemahl  of 
Ihr  B«tk 


leagues  tn  eknunemorattiv  the  Hf*  ef 
this  «>eetaeflar  wonum  today  on  tliis 
tooth  annlyersary  of  her  Mrtb. 
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I  OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  HARSH,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOT7SB  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Wednesday.  November  1, 1967 

tn.  FDCINSKI  ISx.  Speaker,  today  Is 
the  centennial  of  Bfarle  Sklodowska 
Curie's  birth. 

A  daughter  of  Poland,  she  was  one  of 
the  great  Intellects  of  history.  Her  re- 
search and  dlaeovoiefl  unlocked  the  door 
to  many  of  the  sdenttflc  wonders  of  our 
20th  century,  wonders  which  expand  and 
appecu-  infinite  each  day. 

Twice  she  was  awarded  the  Nofoel  Prize 
for  her  outstanding  work.  Her  scholar- 
ship and  humanity  were  acknowledged 
throughout  the  world— she  was  a  legend 
come  to  Uf  c. 

Her  dedication  to  science  and  to  un- 
co>vering  truth  and  ^diarlng  the  enormity 
of  her  discoveries  with  her  fellow  human 
beings  provided  an  example  that  has 
never  been  sxnpaased  In  our  history  on 
earth. 

A  warm,  and  generous  human  being, 
a  brilUMki  and  orlgiaal  srienttot.  Marie 
Curie  broMghi  hooor  to  her  parents  and 
to  her  BftUve  Polud. 

R  is  a  pleasare  to  Join  wltti  my  col- 


IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuestin.  November  7,  19i7 

Mr.  MARSp.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  when 
so  much  attention  is  being  focused  <hi  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion. I  think  It  is  important  to  keep  In 
mind  the  tn»e  nature  of  this  revolution 
and  the  hardship  tt  has  caused  mankind. 

The  accoittpanying  editorial  from  the 
Richmond  limes-Dispatch  validly  points 
out  the  Russian  revolution  was  captured 
and  subvertad  by  the  Bolsheviks,  a  small 
group  of  men  who  placed  an  iron  yoke 
on  Russia  aiyl  its  people.  It  has  spawned 
not  only  slafery  and  bloodshed,  but  has 
become  a  force  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
that  plagues  Imankind. 

Because  it:  depicts  the  Bolshevik  revo- 
lution for  what  it  really  is,  I  wanted  to 
bring  to  the  lattentlon  of  other  Members 
of  the  House  this  editorial  fro{n  today's 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch: 
THx  BoLSHEv^  Rkvolutton:  a  Tkagbdt  fob 

The  Bolshevik  Revolution's  fiftieth  anni- 
versary finds  the  Soviet  Union  looming  omi- 
nously as  a  tllreat  to  world  peace.  The  domi- 
nant theme  <tf  the  Supreme  Soviet's  recent 
meeting  was  support  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion throughout  the  world  and  Increased 
military  buildup  at  home.  There  are  also 
apparently  authentic  rep<»ts  that  the 
U.S.S.B.  is  testing  an  orbital  bomb  system 
that  might  b«  combat-ready  next  year. 

Of  course,  au  this  Is  "In  self-defense."  If 
you  ask  the  gremlin.  But  Its  long  record  of 
aggressive  adtions  throughout  the  globe, 
either  by  direct  attack  or  by  Internal  sub- 
version, bellesi  any  such  claim. 

And  If  mllBons  of  Russians  who  were  Il- 
literate under  the  Czars  are  now  literate,  and 
large  numbeis  of  others  have  a  better  level 
of  living,  these  accompliahments  have  been 
erected  on  a  foundaUon  built  in  ;arge  part 
on  the  bones  of  millions  of  Rtisslans  put  to 
death  by  Lenin,  Stalin  and  their  successors. 


^uxoxKous  STALnr 

Stalin's  mobstrous  massacres  and  his  sys- 
tem of  mass  starvation  far  surpasses  anything 
in  modem  history.  His  "liquidation  of  the 
kulaks  as  a  flass"  was  a  systematic  wiping 
out  of  an  entire  class  of  relatively  prosperous 
farmers,  slmpty  because  they  were  prosperous. 
His  "purges"  in  the  late  1930'b  were  weU 
nlg^  InooncMvable  to  any  civilized  mind. 
Thousands  of  officers  In  the  Red  Army  were 
systematically  executed — for  no  reason  at  all. 
Stalin's  paranoia  extended  to  his  oldest  Com- 
mtinlst  Comixes,  It  also  included  members 
of  his  own  family,  as  his  daughter  Svetlana 
makes  i^ain  in  her  recently  published  book. 
One  relative  after  another  disappeared  into 
his  horrible  death  campa.  never  to  be  seen 
again.  | 

It  Is  argue4  that  the  17.S.S.R.  Is  now  nnder 
much  more '  enlightened  leadership,  and 
moving  steadUy  toward  a  niore  relaxed  so- 
ciety? Undoubtedly  there  is  less  terror  In 
the  Soviet  Uqion  today  than  there  was  under 


atsAn.  It  woold  Ibe  IwspnsslWs  to  have  moie. 
Om.  tiae  oOmr  taaad.  there  has  been  retrogres. 
aloB  at  lats  #ica  tha  oosting  o<  Khru- 
shchev. I 

Tbia  la  teatlflil  t&  by  Svetlana  AlUluyera, 
wbo  saya  tbim  iii^rngraaslnn  ta  a  saajor  reason 
why  she  left  BuSaU  for  good.  Iliera  Is  graat 
dlssatlsfactl<m  aynpng  the  InteUeetuals  and 
the  yoonger  geniratton,  and  efforts  to  obtain 
greater  freedom  of  expression  an  causlag 
much  fermoit  benaath  the  surfaee  of  Soviet 
affairs.  I 

rnu.,|TRa  iabos  csisfb 

It  has  been  widely  claimed  that  the  forced- 
labor  camps  where  tens  of  thousands  of  po- 
litical prisoners  were  tortured  or  killed  are 
a  thing  of  the  psst.  But  Eugene  Lyons  seems 
to  have  unden^ned  this  legend,  at  least 
-partially.  In  his  hew  book.  Workers'  Paradise: 
Fifty  Tears  of  Soviet  Communism.  He  cites 
experiences  dest^bed  by  Alexander  Dlnces,  a 
foreigner  who  was  released  last  January 
after  serving  two  years  In  a  Soviet  prison  and 
three  years  In  at  concentration  camp.  Lyom 
writes: 

Mr.  Dlnces  had  found  himself  in  a  complex 
of  14  labor  camps,  three  of  them  for  women. 
called  "Dubrovlfig,"  near  Potma,  250  miles 
east  of  Moscow.  (From  other  sources  ve 
know  that  the  Pttma  operations  actually  em- 
braces 36  camps,  with  a  total  of  over  70,000 
prisoners.)  His  own  camp,  for  foreigners  and 
stateless  convicts,  held  about  l.BOO  men. 
Other  such  complexes,  he  learned  from  in- 
mates through  the  years,  exist  In  all  parts 
of  the  country,  the  conditions  be  described- 
overwork,  undernourishment,  lack  of  medi- 
cal attention,  f revalence  of  scurvy,  ulcen 
and  other  diseases,  inhuman  punishments, 
and  the  shocklhg  death  rate — suggest  that 
little  genuine  Intprovement  has  been  made  la 
these  penal  instatutlons.  In  the  last  of  1006, 
Mr.  Dlnces  reported  there  was  a  large  influx 
of  new  poltlcal  prisoners,  evidently  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  harSher  law  against  "anti-Soviet 
elements"  decreed  in  j\ily  and  September, 
1966.  1 

It  Is  greatly  io  be  hoped  that  the  Sovtet 
Union's  ruling  clique  is  moving  toward  a 
wider  degree  of  freedom  and  a  genuinely 
peaceful  attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  convincing  evidence  of  this  Is 
slight.  I 

Be  It  noted,  lioo,  that  In  aU  the  countrlei 
overrun  by  the  I  Soviets  since  1917,  or  selastf 
by  subterfuge,  tiot  one  has  been  allowed  to 
have  a  free  election.  Nor  Is  there  a  single 
example  anywhere  of  a  free  nation's  volun- 
tarily choosing  to  adopt  communism. 

The  Soviet  Tlnlon's  constantly  reiterated 
pious  professions  of  a  determination  to  "lib- 
erate" oppressed  peoples  are  complete  non- 
sense. No  greater  oppression  Is  practiced  oa 
the  globe  than  in  those  lands  which  have 
been  "liberated''  by  communism. 

So  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  finds  Soviet  Russia  firmly  en- 
trenched as  a  great  and  menacing  world 
power.  Millions  of  Its  people  have  undoubted- 
ly achieved  greater  creature  comforts  thaa 
they  formerly  enjoyed,  but  millions  of  othets 
are  beyond  both  pleasure  and  pain,  for  they 
were  shot,  tortttred,  starved  or  otherwise  pot 
to  death. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Soviet  people  are  earn- 
estly desirous  of  peace,  since  their  losses  ta 
war  have  been  almost  inconceivable.  Ttw 
best  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the  knowledft 
of  their  rulers  tihat  nearly  all  Russians  yeara 
for  peace  above  everything. 

aovirr  fsoflx  ttssLMO 

But  citizens  of  the  V33Jt.  have  be« 
BO  drugged  wltb  propaganda,  and  misled  u 
to  the  true  facta  concerning  intematlonsl 
rrtatlons  that  they  have  bo  sound  basis  « 
which  to  form  a  judgnaent. 

Given  the  m|amer  In  which  the  KremBs 
depicts  the  Ublted  States  as  warmonger- 
ing and  lmi>eriaustle,  the  Solvet  citizen  luf 
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B»way  of  ^>pralalng  the  attnaUoa  Intelll- 
^Btly.  Cooaequently.  the  Breahnev-Kosygln 
nglme  probably  la  iinder  relatively  Uttle 
Uiittfnal  pressure  to  make  a  meaningful 
Hieament  with  the  UnMed  State*— aa  to 
anwaaent  linaltatloiis  or  aayUUng  else. 

Owtainly  the  proapecta  for  aueb  a  paet 
appear  tar  from  bright  at  this  thaa.  deq^te 
tiM  frightful  danger  that  thermonuclear 
W  will  somehow  break  out.  The  ruling 
dique  In  Moscow  must  know  what  a  catas- 
trophe for  mankind  such  a  conflict  would 
le.  but  little  or  no  progress  toward  an 
iguement  Is  being  made. 

ft  ts  noteworthy  that  a  number  at  the 
■H«  hberal  commentators  are  no  longer 
apraaslng  the  belief  that  the  Soviet  Union 
i»  trying  hard  to  build  a  peaceful  world.  It 
Is  gratifying.  In  a  wry  sort  of  way.  that  these 
iimmpn  have  ceased  to  lo<A  hopefully  upmi 
the  mtenttons  of  the  men  tn  the  Kremlin. 
Bat  n  is  also  alarming,  for  this  meana  that 
Ikt  aggressive  and  uneop^yorolalng  policies 
tf  Soviet  Russia  are  **«'^'»"«"g  more  and 
■are  obvious. 

OoDalder  the  words  of  Tom  Wicker,  writ- 
lag  la  Sunday's  Times-Dispatch.  He  points 
to  the  announcement  of  Defense  Secretary 
Udtamara  that  Russia  la  building  some- 
lliiiig  called  a  Fractional  Orbital  Bombard- 
MBt  System.  Wicker  spsaks  of  "tb«  aoor- 
■DOi  danger  to  humanity'  which  Ilea  tn 
tUi  developaaant,  stmce  such  orbiting 
BOilear  bomb  oould.  with  only  three  noin- 
«tsa^  warning,  destroy  New  Tork  in  "one 
ipoealy^ic  burst."  He  loresees  that  the 
VUted  States  will  try  to  counter  this  wea- 
pon with  similar  onee  ot  its  own,  and  that 
Ibe  threat  of  war  will  be  Immenaely  In- 


BBaxow  n 

James  Reston,  also  writing  in  this  news- 
pfm  on  Sxmday,  is  similarly  pessimistic. 
ItMkl: 

"The  liberal  tendencies  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
■tinMratiQn  lead  It  to  believe  that  Moscow  is 
coealng  around  to  a  more  moderate  view  of 
tiis  oold  war,  but  the  evidence  in  Vietnam, 
kt  the  Middle  East  -and  In  the  development 
t(  weapons  systems,  suggests'that  the  trend 
tt  Soviet  policy  is  still  going  in  1967  against 
Iks  West  and  In  favor  of  revcHutlonary  ac- 
ttoa,  aa  it  was  from  the  beginning  in  1917." 

Possibly  the  widening  breach  between 
ICoacow  and  Peking  will  sotnehow  serve  as 
a  damper  on  the  aggressive  tendencies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  the  West.  But  nobody 
esB  foretell  what  will  happen  as  a  result 
of  the  split  between  Russia  and  China. 

Svch  is  the  none  too  hopeful  situation 
wUch  confronts  the  clvlllaed  world  today,  as 
edBiaon  barmers  wave  above  Lenin's  tomb, 
ind  the  thud  of  marching  feet  echoes  acroes 
Bed  Square  on  this,  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  that  great  tragedy  for  mankind,  the  Bol- 
•hevlk  Revolution. 


Dnrer  Great  Place  To  Vuk  aad  Lire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  &  ROGERS 

or  COLOKADO 
W  THE  HOUSE  ^F  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  November  7.  19€7 
Mr.  ROOERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
«.  oa  November  2,  1967,  the  Voice  of 
*"«ica  broadcast  to  the  world  a  pro- 
Vm  entitled  "Portrait  of  an  American 
*^^-Doiver,  Cokirado,  USA."  The  pro- 
^m  did,  indeed,  tnetsively  portray  to 
gswarld  the  dynamic  story  of  the  city 
!?*  I  have  been  prtvU^jed  to  repre- 
••kJii  Congren  for  the  last  17  years. 
«•  program  rdates  that  in  1893. 


Katharine  Lee  Bates,  a  tfiwhcr  at  New 
England's  WclMey  C(^egc.  aecepted  an 
invitation  to  lecture  at  the  University  ot 
Colorado  and  was  spellbomid  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  countryside.  She  stood 
on  the  eastern  sIoi>es  of  the  Continental 
Divide  and  faced  southward  toward  the 
old  Spanish  valleys  of  the  Rio  Grande; 
Over  her  right  shoulder,  majestic  Pike's 
Peak.  Over  her  left  shoulder,  the  fertile 
lands  that  enveloped  the  mushrooming 
city  of  Denver.  Thus  inspired  by  nature's 
bold  pageantry.  Miss  Bates  wrote  a  poem 
which  in  time  became  the  lyrics  of 
"America  the  Beautiful",  "CMi.  beautiful 
for  spacious  sides,  for  ambo'  waves  of 
grain,  for  purple  mountain  majesties, 
above  the  fruited  plain.'" 

The  program  featured  appearances  by 
Denverities  from  all  walks  of  life,  in- 
cluding Fred  Mazzula,  Denver  historian 
and  lawyer  who  told  of  the  early  days 
of  Etenver's  struggle  to  become  a  city, 
the  arrival  of  the  railroad,  the  gold  rush 
of  1858  with  its  famous  cry  "Pike's  Peak, 
or  Bust." 

The  program  states: 

Denver  is  a  wonderful  city  to  visit,  the 
people  are  warm,  outgoing  and  hospitable. 

The  people  of  Denver's  Intereat  goes  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  dty,  beyond  the 
State  of  Colorado,  and  even  beyond  the 
boimdarles  of  the  United  States.  Denver  Is 
truly  a  world-mmded  dty. 

The  program  features  Dr.  Josef  BIcHiiel. 
former  CzechosIovaJdan  Ambassador  to 

Yugoslavia  who,  for  the  past  18  years, 
has  been  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
International  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Denver,  who  says: 

I  have  travelled  throuughout  the  Coun- 
try and  I  have  given  hundreds  of  lectures  in 
various  areas  and  I  can  say  the  Denver  audi- 
ence is  more  responsive  to  various  complex 
problems  of  world  affairs  than  any  other 
city  between  the  East  and  West  Coasts. 

The  program  features  statements  from 
such  distinguished  Denver  citizens  as 
Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Denver  Post,  Mr.  Jack  Poster,  editor  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Mr.  Eugene 
Cervl.  editor  and  publisher  of  Cervl's 
Rocky  Mountain  Journal,  State  Senator 
George  Brown,  Attorney  Richard  Young, 
the  volunteer  non-paid  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Danver  Pair  Housing  Cen- 
ter, Bill  Hosokawa,  associate  editor  of  the 
Denver  Post,  Charles  Kendrick.  manager 
of  the  Department  of  General  Services 
for  the  city  of  Denver,  Peanuts  Hucko, 
world-renowned  jazz  clarinetist,  Johnny 
Smith,  world-famous  jazz  guitarist, 
James  D.  Braman.  director  of  planning 
for  the  city  and  County  of  Denver,  and 
Thomas  O.  Currigan,  whom  the  program 
describes  as  "the  young,  aggressive 
mayor  of  Denver"  and  who  describes 
Denver  as  a  "dty  that  cares."  "I  think 
perhaps  that  in  using  the  word  'care'  In 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word  .  .  .  Denver, 
for  the  most  part,  would  certainly  qualify 
as  a  'city  that  cares.'  " 

The  Voice  of  America  reiMrter  sums 
up  his  personal  enthusiasm  after  his 
visit  to  Denver  agreeing  with  the  mayor 
and  stating: 

After  Just  a  short  visit  there,  I  would  add 
my  small  voice  to  endorse  the  Mayor's  state- 
ment fully.  You  know,  there  Is  a  hackneyed 
expression  used  when  describing  some 
dttes  .  .  .  "it's  a  great  place  to  vlstt,  but  X 
wouldn't  want  to  Uve  there."  I  left  Deavw 


with  a  different  feeling.  It  Is  not  only  a  great 
place  to  visit,  but  Td  reaHy  like  to  live  there. 

Bfr.  l^Teaker.  I  jMn  on  behalf  of  all  of 

the  citizenry  of  Denver  In  thanking  the 
Voice  of  America,  the  broadcast  arm  of 
our  UJB.  Information  Agency,  far  the 

wonderful  program  "Portrait  of  a  City 

Denver,  Colo.,  USA,"  and  Invite  all  not 
only  to  visit  but,  indeed,  to  come  live  with 
us  in  our  beautiful  mlle-hlgfa  city. 


The  Soviet  Uuea:  S%  Tews  SiKe  the 
Revolatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  cauvoama 

IN  "THE  HOUSE  C^  IUa>RBSEHTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  November  7.  1987 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 7.  1917,  In  the  capital  city  of 
Petrograd — now  Leningrad — the  military 
forces  of  the  Bolsheviks  took  over  the 
reins  and  apparatus  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. Russia  had  been  in  the  throes  of 
collapse  and  revolution  for  the  past  year. 
Moderates  had  overthrown  the  czarist 
regime  in  March  1917.  but  had  not  been 
able  to  consolidate  forces  or  to  act  in  a 
positive  way  to  alleviate  the  economic 
dislocation  and  suffering  caused  by  the 
country's  Inability  to  cope  with  the  pro- 
longed First  World  War.  When  on  No- 
vember 7  the  Second  All-Russian  Con- 
gress of  Soviets  convened  with  a  dear 
Bolshevik  majority,  it  set  about  immedi- 
ately to  organize  a  government  which 
would  ease  the  harsh  conditions  In  the 
country. 

Today,  50  years  later,  it  Is  appropriate 
that  we  stop  to  look  at  the  results  of  what 
some  have  called  "the  greatest  poUtlciU 
event  of  this  century."  No  one  can  doubt 
that  progress  has  been  made — ^In  educa- 
tion, science,  social  services.  Industrial- 
ization, urbanization,  military  power, 
missile  and  space  technology.  In  total 
volume  of  economic  production,  Russia 
has  moved  up  from  fifth  rank  In  the 
world  in  1917  to  second  under  that  of  the 
United  States.  However,  since  the  Soviet 
regime  has  given  first  priority  to  build- 
ing heavy  industry,  the  general  standard 
of  living  is  sorely  behind  that  of  other 
countries.  Soviet  leaders  have  not  yet 
solved  the  problem  of  feeding  the  nearly 
234  million  people  within  Soviet  borders. 
Educational  facilities  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  improving,  but  Communist  propa- 
ganda, censorship,  and  lack  of  academic 
freedom  lessen  prospects  for  true  educa- 
tion and  creativity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  country  Uke  the 
United  States  where  the  term  revolution 
brings  to  mind  our  American  Revolution 
and  its  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for 
freedom,  even  in  the  face  of  death,  we 
still  hope  that  one  day  the  Russian  peo- 
ple will  luiow  genuine  freedom — ol 
speech,  or  religious  worship,  from  arrest 
without  due  caiise.  We  also  must  recog- 
nize, however,  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  turning  more  and  more  to  the  use 
of  capitalistic  incentives  to  accomptish 
her  goals  in  the  domestic  economy. 
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Rctaras  From  Sadaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A  McCLURE 

or  IDAHO 

m  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  7.  1967 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wltb  both 
the  conference  report  on  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  and  the  foreign  aid 
&ppnwrlation  bill  coming  up  soon,  I 
thought  It  might  interest  the  Members 
to  read  a  summary  of  the  assistance  pro- 
gram In  the  Sudan  by  one  who  has  seen 
the  program  firsthand.  He  is  I>wlght  S. 
Hoffman,  assistant  dean  of  the  College 
of  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Idaho. 
His  statement  confirms  the  opinion  I 
have  had  for  some  time  now  that  we  must 
seek  a  fresh  approach  to  foreign  aid,  and 
that  the  billions  of  dollars  we  have  sent 
overseas  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
ineffective. 

His  statement,  as  distributed  by  the 
University  of  Idaho  press  service,  follows: 

lOABO  Enoin^eb  Rxittxns  Fkom  the  Sttdan 

UmvxmBirT  of  Idaho,  Moscow. — Dwlght  S. 
f^nttyn^yt^  M«Ut>Tit  de&n  Of  the  College  of 
Engineering  at  the  UnlveTsity  of  Idaho,  be- 
lieves the  VS.  mtut  discontinue  Its  "glve- 
a-w»y"  program  to  the  Sudan  If  that  nation 
Is  to  make  eventual  progress. 

Tlie  Idaho  engineer  made  these  obeerva- 
tkMia  today  following  his  removal  from  the 
Afilcan-Arab  nation  at  the  outbreak  ot  tbe 
Ulddle  Eaat  war  in  June. 

Professor  Hoffman  had  been  hired  by 
Northwestern  University  \mder  a  contract 
with  the  Sudanese  government  and  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development.  He 
waa  to  help  atart  up  a  new  chemical  engineer- 
ing department  at  the  Sudan's  University 
of  Khartoum.  While  there  he  waa  to  Instruct 
some  of  the  oouraes  and  install  equipment 
In  the  new  laboratory  for  the  first  time. 
Hoffman  and  his  wife  lived  on  campus  in  an 
apartment. 

Because  the  Arab  peoples  do  not  like  to 
do  technical  work,  they  hire  foreign  help. 

"If  the  Sudan  is  ever  to  become  an  In- 
dustrial nation,  someone  must  get  tbe  peo- 
ple to  overcome  this  attitude  of  not  being 
dlagraoed  when  working  as  technicians.  The 
people  In  the  Sudan  are  very  capable,  but 
they  Tisuallse  themselves  as  managers  be- 
hind desks,"  reported  Professor  Hoffman. 

"Tbe  Sudan  recruits  easUy  from  the  Euro- 
pean oommunlst  bloc  nation  because  tbe 
latter  countries  pay  lower  salaries.  Unfor- 
tunately tba  salaries  at  the  University  -of 
Khartoum  are  lower  than  aalarlee  paid  pro- 
fessors In  the  U.8.  Therefore,  it  is  harder  to 
lure  Americans  to  the  Sudan,  but  tbe  U.S. 
State  Department  will  arrange  a  contract 
through  a  teq>ectlve  American  university  to 
pay  travel  and  other  expenses  to  get  our 
people  ov^  there,"  explained  Professor  Hoff- 


"I  think  the  VjB.  should  continue  *:t  sup- 
ply manpower  to  develop  countr;es,  but  we 
should  ask  4  price  for  It.  If  countries  like  the 
Stidan  wantiour  help  bad  enough,  they  should 
be  willing  t*  pay  for  It.  I  don't  think  we  gain 
tbe  respect  of  these  countries  when  we  pay 
the  blU.  W«ru  be  ahead  in  the  long  rtin,  and 
so  wUI  they.  If  we  practice  our  way  o<  living 
when  dealing  with  these  nations. 

"But  It  Is  necessary  that  tbe  U.S.  send 
carefully  selected  people  who  make  and  will 
create  a  good  American  image,"  concluded 
Professor  E^Sman. 

A  member  of  tbe  Idaho  faculty  for  33  years. 
Professor  Hbffman  earned  bis  B.S.  and  MJB. 
degrees  at  this  Institution.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  En- 
gineers, American  Chemical  Society,  National 
Society  of  ,  >rofesslonaI  Engineers,  Amerieam 
~    ■ '  inglneermg  Education,  and  Sigma 
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He  says  that  when  the  Sudanese  see  more 
technicians  from  the  European  communist 
bloc  nations  they  say  to  themselves — "Why 
these  people  really  want  to  help  usl" 

Because  fewer  Americans  are  in  the  Sudan, 
the  people  over  there  dont  take  into  con- 
sideration that  their  government  Is  paying  a 
full  prtee  for  a  communist  educator  and  get- 
ting an  American  for  half  tbe  cost,  said  Hoff- 


"Tbm  Sudanese  balance  sheet  doesn't  show 
thlsr  he  exclaimed. 

While  in  Sudan,  the  larger  number  of  com- 
munists beoome  friendly  with  the  Sudanese 
people  and  are  able  to  spread  the  ocnununlst 
ideology.  Tbe  oommunlsts  want  to  make  the 
Sudan  a  oommunlst  state. 
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Flood  IntaraBce  Act  of  1967 


SPEECH 

OF 

HOfl.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedsesdav.  November  1. 1967 

The  Hoi;ke  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  bad  under 
consideratien  the  bill  (S.  1985)  to  amend 
the  Pederal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  195S,  to 
provide  fof.  a  national  program  of  flood 
Insurance,  ^d  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CUIiVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legis- 
lation which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  considering  today,  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act,  is  vitally  important 
for  eastern  lowans,  and  for  residents  of 
every  are^  of  the  Nation  who  are  faced 
with  the  r^urrent  and  devastating  costs 
of  flood  d^nage. 

Flood  loises  iiave  reached  an  estimated 
annual  let^l  of  $800  milUon  in  the  Na- 
tion, as  cpmpared  with  less  than  |100 
million  in  the  1930's.  Twice  since  1950. 
the  national  losses  have  exceeded  $1 
bUllon. 

I  sponsored  this  legislation  because  the 
problem  has  been  particularly  acute  In 
our  area,  where  nearly  every  year  the 
floods  on  tbe  Mississippi,  and  the  smaller 
rivers  which  empty  into  It,  force  families 
from  their  homes  and  resiilt  in  expensive 
water  damnge  to  them. 

Because  there  Is  no  adequate  flood  in- 
surance wlilch  companies  can  reasonably 
offer  In  these  high-risk  areas,  of  which 
residents  can  afford  to  purchase,  these 
costs  mu6|  be  borne  by  pr(^)erty  owners 
themselvet,  with  extensive  direct  assist- 
ance in  tbe  way  of  disaster  relief  from 
local.  State,  and  Federal  governments. 

By  establishing  a  sound  national  In- 
surance program  at  reasonable  rates,  and 
C(Mnbining|  it  with  effective  State  and 
local  land:  management,  we  can  help  to 
reduce  these  recurrent  expenditures. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  today 
has  been  clu'ef  ully  written  to  provide  help 
to  those  pkDperty  owners  who  are  least 
able  to  suttaln  the  costs  of  damage,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  additional 
people  froto  coming  into  high-risk  areas 
once  Insurance  is  available. 

It  was  purposely  limited  to  one-  to 
four-fami^  residences  and  small  busi- 
ness prop^ties,  with  the  intention  that 


If  our  initial  tUmited  experience  warraoti 
it,  the  progtam  could  be  extended  by 
Congress  to  qther  types  of  property. 

Purtheimare.  it  would  be  available  only 
in  a3>eclflcaU^  designated  high-risk  flood 
areas,  where  the  costs  of  regular  insur- 
ance are  too  high  for  private  companki 
to  provide  Iti 

As  report(^  from  the  committee.  In* 
surance  at  less  than  actuarial  coeti 
would  be  limited  to  $17,500  liability  for  a 
single-family  home,  and  to  $30,000  for 
a  two-  to  four-family  structure  and  for 
small  business  properties.  Contents  o( 
the  building  could  be  insured  up  to  $5,ooo 
per  dwelling  unit  or  individual  business. 

Additional  Insurance  could  be  ob^ 
talned,  but  0nly  at  full  actuarial  costs. 

Individual^  who  build  or  substantially 
improve  property  in  an  area  where  such 
insurance  islavaUable  would  have  to  pay 
the  full  cost  of  the  insurance,  since  they 
would  be  fuller  aware  of  the  risks  involved 
before  they  made  such  an  investment 

In  addition.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments would  be  encouraged  to  adopt  and 
enforce  apptopriate  land  use  provisicat 
to  restrict  the  future  development  of 
land  where  the  risk  of  loss  exceeds  the 
prospect  of  gain  from  use  of  the  site. 

The  details  of  the  program  would  be 
worked  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  DeveloiHnent  in  consultation 
with  private  Insurance  companies,  so 
that  insurarlce  could  be  made  avaUabie 
at  the  earliefet  possible  time  after  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CSiairvian,  a  national  flood  insur- 
ance program  has  received  the  sui^xit 
of  State  and  local  ofBcials  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives of  both  the  insurance  and 
the  homebullding  industries. 

It  is  an  appropriate  example  of  tbe 
type  of  cooperative  effort  of  the  pubUe 
and  private  {sector  which  is  vitally  Im- 
portant to  finding  solutions  to  crltieai 
national  pnyblems.  consistent  with  our 
fundamental  belief  in  free  enterpite 
and  a  creative  Federal  system. 

An  effort  is  being  made  in  the  Con- 
gress to  elldiinate  the  provision  of  U» 
bill  which  aathorizes  Treasury  flnandni 
of  the  program.  This  authorization  is  no 
new  departure,  but  merely  continues  the 
provision  of  the  original  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956. 

This  type  of  financing  is  necessary  be- 
cause no  one  can  predict  with  any  cer- 
tainty what  the  level  of  flood  losses 
might  be  in  any  given  year.  Understand- 
ably, the  Irasurance  Industry  has  indi- 
cated that  it  cannot  afford  to  participate 
in  such  a  program  unless  there  can  b( 
reasonable  assurance  of  a  commitment 
of  adequate  Federal  funds,  and  this  can- 
not be  done, If  we  have  to  depend  sole); 
on  an  annual  appropriation  from  tbe 
Congress.     | 

I  would'eihphasize  that  this  would  not 
take  control  of  the  program  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Congress,  because  the  Se^^ 
retary  would  still  have  to  come  back  ti 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  i** 
plenish  the  fund  and  to  repay  UV 
Treasury  borrowing.  But  he  would  haie 
the  necessary  flexibility  to  operate  tbe 
program  in  a  flood  emergency. 

Mr.  Clialrtnan,  \X  this  financing  pr»- 
vlslon  Is  eUrilnated.  then  for  all  praeti- 
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eal  purpose^  there  will  be  no  flood  in- 
surance ivqgram,   unless  the  FedenI 


Oflnffernment  ia  prepared  to  do  it  alone, 
vltbout  the  participation  of  the  private 
tosurtnee  companies.  I  do  not  t^ilnk  that 
there  is  anyone  here  who  would  prefer 
tbat  alternative,  which  would  not  only 
be  much  acre  ezpenetvc,  but  would  be 
tn  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  In- 
UMjon  of  tbe  Government  into  the 
private  sector. 

I  urge  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
■^■et  such  a  change,  and  to  ouKst  this 
■Mt  significant  legtslatlaa  to  provide 
in^  to  those  h(»neowners  who  suffer 
Vm  repeated  burden  ai  flood  losses. 


fUMt    Aaaiversary    of    Bohhcvik 
RevoIafioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COUIER 

OF  ILUMOIB 

W  TEX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  6.  1967 

Ut.  COUilER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Wtreiber  7,  1967,  marks  the  50th  an- 
nhenary  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  in 
RoiBian.  It  was  exactly  five  decades  ago 
that  the  Communists  overthrew  the 
mcnuoent,  headed  by  Alexander  Kefen. 
Ay,  which  had  assumed  power  after  the 
down  fill  of  the  Romanoff  dynasty. 

IMrlBg  the  50  years  that  have  elai}sed 
dnee  the  revolution,  the  Soviet  Empire, 
wVSb  the  godless  philosophy  that  it  rep- 
leienti,  have  made  great  advances  in 
some  fields,  while  in  others  they  have 
faQed  miserably.  While  they  have  done 
veil  in  tbe  space  race,  they  have  not 
Bade  good  on  the  promises  to  give  the 
■aues  of  people  the  better  things  of  life. 
l*ey  have,  to  a  great  extent,  done  a  poor 
Jo^of  delivery,  even  the  bare  essentials, 
wdi  as  food,  clottilng,  and  shelter. 

In  1917,  the  Communists  were  a  little 
knd  of  conspirators,  but  today  they  rule 
orer  vast  areas  of  the  Old  World,  Includ- 
iBg  Bussla — ^whlch  absorbed  Estonia, 
jg*^.  and  Lithuania — China,  Poland! 
TnwBlavla,  East  Germany,  Rumania, 
Mgarla,  and  Czechoslovakia.  Many 
otter  nations  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  Soviet 
Dnlon  and  Bed  China. 

Herein  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
"■"•mists  are  firmly  entrenched  In 
2J»  «nd  have  infiltrated  many  of  the 
jwer  nations  of  Lathi  America.  Much  of 
me  present  turmoil  In  our  own  Nation  is 
Being  aided  and  abetted  by  international 
*~~nunism — ^the  breakdown  of  law  and 
an*  the  obstructioti  of  America's 
I  la  Southeast  Asia. 

rf5?!?  the  50  years  that  have  gone  by 
■W  tte  forces  of  bolshevism  took  over 
aanssia,  the  United  States  has  on  sev- 
«  oc^ons  bailed  out  the  Commu- 
■aw  when  they  found  thonselves  in 
S2f2z?5'  *°  ^^^  "*^  ^®23  when  7 
!rnSL*™*n«  <««<»  of  starvation.  It 
•wwe  Uhtted  states  that  sent  food 
■TOBMul  saved  many  others  from  a 
™r  ftjte-  In  1933.  Just  as  a  rival  form 
"joeaiteu  was  establishing  itself  in 
**-^  imder  Adolf  Hitler,  the  United 
'  the  first  time  gave  dignity  to 


the  Soviet  Union  by  granting  it  diplo- 
matic recogidtlon. 

The  two  rival  powers.  Communist  Rus- 
sia tma  Katfcxtal  Socialist  Germany, 
signed  a  pact  on  August  23.  1939.  where- 
in they  divided  Poland  and  most  of  Bast- 
em  Europe  between  than.  Having  been 
given  the  green  light  by  hla  powerful 
rival.  Hitler  Invaded  Poland  8  days  later, 
thus  ushering  in  World  War  n. 

On  Jime  22,  1941,  the  Nazi  Invaded 
Russia.  Had  It  not  been  for  the  $8,800,000 
worth  of  war  material  that  the  United 
States  gave  the  Soviet  Union  during 
World  War  n,  it  would  have  been  much 
more  di£9cult  for  the  Red  army  to  turn 
back  the  Nazi  Invaders. 

After  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  gave  bilhons  to  various 
Communist  nations  in  the  form  of  for- 
eign aid.  Today,  when  both  Red  China 
and  Communist  Russia  are  helping 
North  Vietnam  to  kill  American  fight- 
ing men,  many  of  our  leaders  talk  about 
increased  trade  with  tlie  Soviet  Union, 
peaceful  coexistence,  building  bridges  of 
understanding,  and  cultural  exchanges. 
The  United  Nations  organization  la 
headed  by  a  Marxist  and  a  Communist, 
both  of  whom  receive  backing  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  may  well  be  a  day 
for  celebration  in  Moscow  and  in  its 
colonies  and  in  the  capitols  of  other 
Communist  nations,  but  li»e  in  the 
United  States  it  Is  a  day  of  shame,  hu- 
miliation, and  disgrace.  Our  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  and  filers  are  fighting 
in  Vietnam  against  an  enemy  that  Is 
allied  with  Communist  Russia  and  Red 
Ciiina  and  is  receiving  considerable  help 
from  them. 

Let  there  be  no  more  appeasement,  no 
more  talk  about  increased  trade  with 
Communist  coimtries,  no  more  nonsense 
about  peaceful  coexistence,  no  more  wish- 
ful thinking  about  building  bridges  of 
understanding,  no  more  flights  of  oratory 
about  culturafexchanges.  Let  us,  Instead, 
get  on  with  the  job  of  defeating  our 
Commimist  enemies  in  Vietnam. 


How  To  Delay  the  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oa> 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  7,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKX  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
so-called  Washington  peace  march  did 
receive  tremendous  coverage  and  ob- 
viously legitimate  editorial  commentary. 
An  editorial  appeared  in  the  October  26 
edition  of  the  Chicago  Heights  Star 
which  I  believe  very  appropriately  points 
out  some  of  the  unfortunate  aspects  of 
that  demonstration,  which  did  more  to 
serve  IntemationaL  communism  than  to 
produce  peace. 

The  editorial  follows: 

How  To  Dblat  tsx  Pbaoc 

AU  good  Americans  want  peace  in  Viet  Nam 

aatf  peace  tbrooghout  the  world,  and  they 

doat  havs  to  dsnonstrate  or  wear  a  badge  to 

let  us  know  it.  But  bow  to  achieve  peace  with 


honor  and  without  tavHlng  braah-Orv  wart 
iQ  other  areas  is  sonuthlng  else  again. 

On*  stire  way  to  delay  an  hoDoraaie  settle- 
ment, we  belleye,  la  to  deoMnatcate  la  the 
laabion  of  tboae  mho  aougfat  to  storm  tbe 
Pentagon  last  week-end.  VITbat  tbey  aocom- 
pllehed  was  predictable.  They  told  the  world 
that  America  is  divided  and,  like  other  such 
demonstrators,  they  told  Hanoi  to  continue 
the  fight  until  unconditional  surrender  can 
be  had. 

Beports  from  Washington  related  tbe  story 
or  bow  American  soldiers  were  spat  upon  azMt 
subjected  to  unprintable  obscenities,  and 
how  the  inevitable  beat-nilts  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  their  love  of  free- 
dom—freedom from  the  bathtub.  Perhaps  a 
great  number,  even  a  large  majority,  of  the 
demonstrators  were  simply  IdealUta,  persons 
■o  Idealistic  that  they  didn't  "th^^  **}r  scans 
to  be  stolen  by  the  show-offs  and  tbe  benefit* 
reaped  by  Communists  and  others  among  our 
enemies. 

As  an  abuse  of  freedom  and  personal' 
privilege,  however,  the  Pentagon  debacle 
might  rank  second  to  the  boycott  staged  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  aUo  in  the  name 
of  peace.  Here  was  disturbing  evidence  of  the 
notion  that  students  should  run  our  um- 
versitles.  They  could  be  disabused  of  tbe  idea 
by  t>elng  given  a  permanent  vacation. 


Cooperative  Pketegraphic  ami  Arts 
Exbibkiea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  R0y1l  TAYLOR 

OF  Noam  CAaouif  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  7,  19S7 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  Nortte 
Carolina  sent  a  selection  of  its  excellait 
crafts  and  three  oi  its  craftsmen  to 
Wasliington,  D.C.,  during  October  for  tlie 
Cooperative  Photographic  and  Arts  Ex- 
tiibition  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
This  display  of  the  real  American 
craftsmanship  was  one  of  the  Washing- 
ton activities  for  Co-op  Month  S7— an 
observance  sponsored  this  yesir  by  II 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  nine 
national  cooperative  organizations,  and 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  crafts  shown 
were  prouced  by  individuals;  then  their 
cooperatives  and  guilds  help  market  an<f 
set  standards  of  excellence  few  their 
products. 

I  was  highly  gratified  to  see  the  large 
number  of  North  Carolina  crafts  selected 
by  the  Smithsonian  and  the  co-op  month 
committee  for  display.  One  of  the  exhibit 
people  pointed  to  one  section  of  the  ex- 
hibit and  said  that  they  called  thia  their 
North  Carolina  wall. 

North  Carolina  had  on  display  hand- 
crafted clocks,  wrought  iron  work, 
hooked  rugs  and  chair  seats,  dulcimers, 
wood  pieces,  pine  needle  work,  band-tied 
hammocks,  apple-headed  and  con»huck 
doUs,  crewel  work  bell  pulls,  and  many 
other  items.  / 

I  also  was  glad  for  the  opportunity  to 
visit  three  people  from  my  district  as 
they  displayed  their  skills  as  craftsmen^ 
wmiam  Crowe,  of  Cherokee;  Glen  Ho- 
fecker.  of  Etowah;  and  Btos,  Mark  Reno. 
of  Canton. 

Bm  Crowe  brought  his  l«-year-<dd  son 
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to  Washington's  historical  sites  while  he 
deftly  carved  his  wood  animals.  Bom  and 
reared  on  the  Cherokee  Reservation,  he 
and  his  wife  are  leaders  there.  He  works 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  but  con- 
tinues his  Interest  in  wood  carvlns. 

Mr.  Crowe  helped  organize  the  Qtialla 
Arts  and  Crafts  Cooperative  back  in  1948 
to  promote  handicrafts  produced  by 
Cherokee  Indians  and  help  them  get  bet- 
ter prices  for  their  woik.  He  is  now  vice 
president  of  this  co-op. 

Mr.  Hofecker  had  three  of  his  clocks 
on  display — a  large  grandfather's,  an  Ell 
Teny,  and  a  Wag  on  the  Wall. 

He  told  me  he  had  Just  come  off  the 
"crafts  fair  circuit."  He  and  the  other 
two  North  Carolina  exhibitors  had  spent 
a  week  In  the  Village  of  Yesteryear  at  the 
North  Carolina  State  Fair  and  then  he 
had  gone  on  to  the  large  craft  show  at 
Oatllnburg.  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Reno  demonstrated  how  to  make 
the  Christmas  wreaths  from  pine  cones 
and  nuts  that  she  had  on  display.  These 
are  her  specialty. 

North  Carolina  crafts  had  a  special 
honor  at  the  opening  ceremony  for  the 
exhibition — one  of  its  crewel  work  bell 
pulls  rang  the  ofiQcial  opening  bell.  Mrs. 
L.  Herman  Sawyer,  Elizabeth,  had  sent 
In  this  pull  and  two  others  on  display. 

Cooperatives  and  others  in  North 
CaroUna  who  sponsored  the  trip  of  these 
three  people  to  Washington  are  to  be 
commended.  Mrs.  Reno  and  Mr.  Crowe 
were  sponsored  through  the  Farmers  Co- 
operative Council  of  North  Carolina  by 
the  State  Orange,  the  Northwestern 
Bank  at  Statesville:  FCS.  Inc.,  Raleigh; 
and  O.  D.  Arndt,  of  Raleigh.  Mr. 
Hofecker  was  sponsored  by  the  Tarheel 
Electric  Membership  Association,  Ra- 
leigh. He  is  a  member  of  the  Haywood 
Electric  Membership  Corp.,  Waynesville, 
N.C. 

Two  extension  employees,  Mary  M. 
ComweU,  of  Waynesvlle,  and  Majorie 
Shearln.  at  North  CaroUna  State  Uni- 
versity, also  played  at  big  part  in  getting 
these  North  Carolina  people  and  crafts 
to  Washington.  They  helped  choose  both 
and  worked  closely  with  the  Washington 
committee  on  final  selections. 

North  Carolina  has  established  a  fine 
reputation  for  the  skill  and  artistry  of 
its.  craftsmen,  many  of  them  recognized 
as  among  the  best  in  the  Nation.  Their 
selection  to  participation  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Exhibition  is  an  added  achieve- 
ment. 


The  au' 


tti)T, 


Allen  M.  Smythe,  a  financial 
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Vietaam  Caosing  Budget  Coaf  usion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   AKIZOIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1967 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent  previously 
obtained.  I  submit  for  the  Congkxssionai. 
RicoKo  an  article.  "Vietnam  Causing 
Budget  Confusion,"  which  appeared  In 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  on  November  1, 
1967.  It  also  has  an?eared  on  the  finan- 
cial pages  of  other  metropolitan  dailies. 


The 
nation's 


colimmlst,  specializes  cm  «i»f<<ni»  busi- 
ness proUems. 

I  was  lAipressed  with  the  article  except 
for  the  second  paragraph  which  indi- 
cated the  Democratic  leaders  of  Con- 
gress are  making  more  than  an  ineffec- 
tive gesture  toward  reducing  Federal 
^lending  or  holding  down  the  frighten- 
ing deficit.  It  is  the  Republican  leader- 
ship whl(ih  has  "carried  the  ball"  in  try- 
ing to  gat  the  administration  to  reduce 
the  level  of  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

cle  follows: 

CAusnrc  Buscrr  Contttsion 
(By  Alien  M.  Smyttae) 

confiulon"  In  Congress  over  the 
tical  federal  budget  situation  Is 
not  as  g^at  within  Congress  as  between 
Congress  and  the  White  House.  The  fiscal 
problem  it  because  arithmetic  escalation  of 
activity  add  troop  strength  In  Vietnam  forces 
a  geometric  rise  In  military  ooets. 

The  DeAiocratlc  leaders  are  trying  to  cut 
the  White  House  estimate  of  (136  billion  this 
fiscal  year' to  $131  billion  and  hold  the  deficit 
to  $8  or  «10  billion,  with  the  aid  of  an  in- 
come surtax. 

Rep.  G«brge  H.  Mahon,  D.-Tex.,  chairman 
of  the  powerful  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, wints  a  6  percent  payroll  cut,  a  10 
percent  cut  In  research  costs,  and  a  hold-up 
on  all  ooatracts  for  a  month  to  study  for 
further  re^luctlons.  He  expects  Senate  action 
and  the  Onal  bill  to  reflect  his  views. 

Rep.  Jokn  J.  Rhodes,  R.-Arlz.,  chairman  of 
the  Reput>lican  policy  committee  and  key 
member  a(  the  House  fiscal  group,  believes 
federal  spending  this  fiscal  year  will  be  "well 
over  $140, billion"  because  of  ballooning  de- 
fense cost*.  At  that  rate  the  deficit  could  be 
$36  blllloA. 

He  polifts  to  the  $10.5  billion  In  defense 
contractuil  obligations  signed  In  June.  He 
dislikes  ttifi  surtax  and  would  force  the  Presi- 
dent to  l$eep  spending  within  $131  billion. 

He  tells  i  his  colleagues  that  this  amount  In 
$100  bUM  when  placed  end-to-end  would 
more  thaa  circle  the  earth  five  times. 

The  lasi  six  months  of  defense  obligations 
including  those  of  the  "low  vacation  months" 
of  July  aad  August,  U>tal  $42.4  blUlon.  This 
Is  at  a  rate  far  abov^-thgrecent  $70  billion 
appropriated  by  Congressfor  flaeal  1968. 

Rep.  M4hon  Is  chairman  of  another  fiscal 
group,  th«  Joint  committee  for  the  reduction 
of  federal  expenses.  This  group  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  overseeing  the  federal  stock- 
pile now  t'alued  at  $0.2  billion. 

The  annual  cost  of  warehousing  these  de- 
fense metAls  and  supplies  and  the  agrlcxilture 
commodities  Is  $160  million  although  much 
of  It  Is  stored  on  federal  property. 

In  Janjiary  1961,  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced Ills  intention  to  drastically  reduce 
the  then  il4.2  bUUon  stockpile.  PoUtical  pres- 
sures blo<9ced  most  of  his  plans  to  sell  surplus 
defense  n^etals. 

Since  t^en  the  stored  farm  products  have 
decreased  I  from  $5.2  \>llllon  to  $1.9  billion. 
This  has  Ikecn  In  give-away  projects  for  India 
and  otheff  impoverished  and  unappreclatlve 
nations  o|  Asia  and  Africa. 

Mahon  bolnts  out  that  this  year's  bumper 
grain  crops  could  require  a  great  Increase  In 
funds  fort  storing  In  federal  Inventories. 

He  his  Just  released  and  would  like  to 
have  the  Administration  speed  up  the  sales 
of  strate^c  metals  now  listed  as  surpliu  to 
our  natiop's  needs. 

Among  these  are  1,561,875  tons  of  alumi- 
num. val«ed  at  $682,016300:  16,730,848  long 
tons  of  IMtuzlte,  aluminum  ore,  valued  at 
$a67.O40,'7t>0;  l,aoi340  tons  of  lead,  valued 
at  $346.2318,900:  1,108,680  tons  of  Unc.  valued 
at  $333,598,400,  and  623,660  long  tona  of  rub- 
ber value4  at  $404,847,400. 


nc  Poiadess  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wxacoNsiM 

IN  THE  HOTJSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Fridfiv,  November  3.  1967 

Mr.  REUBS.  MT.  Speaker,  under  letic 
to'  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricou, 
I  Include  the  following  sermon  by  John 
W.  Cyrus,  minister  of  the  First  nnit$r-  " 
Ian  Church  on  the  war  in  Vietnam: 

Mary  McCarthy,  Vietnam:  ".  .  .  the  Ibj- 
mense  American  superiority  of  arms  in  itteU 
becomes  an  argument  for  staying  in  Vlst- 
nam;  Indeed,  *t  this  point,  the  only  ar|a> 
ment." 

Day  by  dtn  the  tragic  dimensions  of  tlit 
war  In  Vietnam  grow  greater.  The  stesdj 
escalation  of  American  power,  the  steadily 
widening  field  of  action,  are  the  measure  at 
Its  tragedy.  With  no  end  in  sight,  this  vut 
and  unrelenting  exercise  of  power  moves  ce 
toward  impassible  and  unknown  goals.  SUioe 
the  spring  of  1965  the  dollar  cost  has  in- 
creased froD$  2  mllUon  a  day  to  2  bUUoa 
a  month.  Sl|ice  the  fall  of  196S  the  numbv 
of  our  men;  engaged  has  grown  from  Kn 
thousand  to  upwards  of  500  thousand.  The 
number  of  t^ie  enemy  Is  greater  than  tn 
years  ago,  aid  his  fire  power  Is  greater,  toa 
In  the  meantime,  there  Is  no  convincing  it. 
surance  that  the  pacification  program,  (be 
"other  war"!  so-called,  has  httd  any  sIfBi. 
flcant  success.  The  repetitious  Insistenoi  ol 
our  govemnient  upon  its  peaceful  and  iano- 
cent  Intent  has  become  a  frtistratloo  «t 
emptiness,  yet  It  Is  the  only  major  ww  li 
rom  which  we  might  witltdnt 
er  to  the  nation  and  witbost 
lies.  Day  by  day  the  tertlbh 
In  me  that  we  are  flghtliif  i 
no  end  at  all. 
'  as  quickly  as  you  may  say,  tbtt 
this  Is  an  avff  ul  thing  to  say,  and  It  glvei  mt 
no  pleasure.  But  I  feel  an  obligation  to  dl*- 
close  my  ovfn  changing  mind  on  anytliliii 
that  cuts  SQ  deep  Into  the  national  life  tod 
Into  our  naitlonal  role  in  the  world.  Maq 
of  us  have  become  speechless  about  it,  eltiur 
In  mutual  fpposltloQ  or  In  simple  dism*;. 
and  many  others,  I  suspect,  have  attempM 
no  moral  evaluation  of  It  but  have  tried  to 
be  content  with  the  reiterated  assertion  tt 
our  governntent  that  it  wtU  go  anjrwben  is 
the  world  Uf  talk  peace.  I  thought  from  thi 
beginning  df  our  engagement  in  comtxt 
that  It  mtiqt  come  to  an  early  end  or  pM 
a  point  beyond  which  It  would  have  no  polat 
at  aU.  I  thhik  It  has  passed  that  point. 

If  the  pol  nt  of  the  war  has  been  the  pnv 
tectlon  of  I  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
against  an  aggressor  from  the  north,  tlitf 
point  Is  lost  In  the  uprooting  and  dismpOea 
of  the  southern  population  by  the  war  itMil. 
For  some  months  the  news  has  empbailad 
the  bombings  of  the  north,  and  lees  lut 
been  wrltt«i  about  our  bombings  in  tti 
south  wbick  continue  without  letup.  ICu}. 
many  Soutll  Vietnamese  villages  have  b« 
bombed  and  burned — scores,  hundreds,  mcnt 
One  doesnt  know — not  by  the  enemy,  butfcj 
us  In  order  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  retii|i 
or  hiding  places  In  them.  The  non-combsttnl 
peasants  who  die  In  these  cleansing  opav 
tlons  are  p$rt  of  the  coet  of  getting  at  Ot 
enemy.  Thcise  who  escape  are  relocated  > 
new  stranga  villagee,  or  are  gathered  in  vb^ 
bound  refugee  camps,  or  thrown  into  tt« 
■welUng  niimbera  of  the  cities  where,  m  !• 
Saigon,  the  jfilth  and  confusion  are  incradW 
awful. 
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without  di 
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feeling  gro' 
major  war 
I  suggest, 


Moraovcr^  the  largest  enemy  force  l  __^ 
the  Ufgviy  Indigenous  Vletcong,  *>j* 
abowi  no  qlmlnutlon  In  slBe  and  stneiH 
and  strike^  anywhere   and   everywhere.  1* 


determine,  in  these  conditions,  the  actual 
protection  that  Is  being  provided  one  needs 
t  measure  to  establish  the  amount  of  pro- 
tection that  Is  not  fatal.  The  question  arises 
whether  the  cure  Is  worse  than  the  disease. 
If  the  point  of  the  war  Is  self-determina- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  a  stable  and 
acceptable  government,  one  must  wonder 
whether  this  point  has  not  already  been  lost 
In  the  government  which  has  most  recently 
been  established.  The  new  Constitution  It- 
Mlf  Is  full  of  holes  through  which  every 
form  of  suppression  of  freedom  can  be  driven. 
It  is  wide  open  to  censorship,  control  of  the 
prees,  the  denial  of  religious  freedom,  the 
ttarsb  control  of  labor  organization  and 
political  parties,  and  the  aboUtlon  of  free 
speech,  while  professing  the  opposite  In  every 
instance.  The  new  government,  we  are  well 
usured,  was  elected  by  scrupulous  election 
procedures.  Of  course,  there  were  some  who 
vere  excluded  from  the  franchise,  but  the 
authoritative  word  of  many  observers  Is  that 
those  who  voted,  voted  fairly.  The  result  Is 
soother  matter.  The  winners  were  elected  by 
36  per  cent  of  the  84  per  cent  who  voted,  and 
while  an  84  per  cent  turnout  Is  better  than 
America  does,  35  per  cant  of  that  vote  is  a 
■nail  plurality  indeed  for  choosing  a  head  of 
state.  In  fact,  the  election  has  been  widely  in- 
tffpreted  as  a  vote  for  peace.  The  runnerup, 
who  was  an  ardent  peace  candidate  drew  a 
heavy  vote.  But  the  president  elect,  for  whom 
lf«r.h»i  Ky  had  stepped  aside  to  run  for  the 
second  office,  though  an  army  man,  was 
known  to  differ  from  Ky  in  his  wish  for  ne- 
(Otlatlons.  If  there  was  a  mandate  expressed 
In  the  election,  it  was  a  mandate  against  the 
Ky  government  though  It  elected  no  one. 

If  the  point  of  the  war  Is  to  reach  the 
Degotiatlng  table  by  escalating  the  war,  then 
that  point  seems  lost.  Por  North  Vietnam 
requires  that  the  bombing  stop  before  It  will 
negotiate,  while  our  government  requires 
(dine  reciprocal  act  by  North  Vietnam  to 
jostlfy  a  halt  In  the  bombing.  Thus  the  issue 
of  the  bombing  Is  not  subject  to  any  condi- 
tion acceptable  to  both  sides.  It  stands 
squarely  In  the  way  of  4ny  possibility  of  ne- 
foUattons.  To  stop  It  requires  an  Initial  con- 
osMlon  by  one  side  or  the  other  which  neither 
is  willing  to  make.  Meanwhile  our  govern- 
ment continues  to  say  It  Is  for  negotiation. 
V  Tltant,  who  has  said  for  many  months 
that  an  unconditional  halt  In  the  bombing 
la  necessary  to  the  beginning  of  negotiations, 
baa  most  recently  been  Joined  by  the  Can- 
adian foreign  minister  in  that  opinion.  This 
la  Uie  first  clear  open  disagreement  Canada 
baa  expressed  with  United  States  policy.  And 
thua  it  may  weU  come  about  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  north,  which  was  proposed  to 
shorten  the  war,  is  in  fact  the  longest  way 
to  the  end. 

If  the  point  of  the  war  is  Vietnam  for  the 
Vietnamese,  then  this  point  also  seems  lost. 
It  U  lost  In  the  fact  of  those  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans,  both  military  and 
dvlllan,  who  are  there.  It  la  lost  In  the 
Wlllons  and  bllUons  of  American  dollars 
ipent  for  Americans  and  by  Americans  there, 
and  in  the  wild  economic  stimulus  this  pro- 
duce*. It  is  lost  in  the  corrupt  fortunes  of  an 
old  and  new  Vietnamese  business  class.  It  Is 
toat  in  the  massive  military  Installations,  the 
Bllea  Of  concrete  runways,  the  poisoned  rice 
flaUs,  the  defoliated  forests.  It  is  loet  In  the 
ttn  garbage  that  so  great  a  force  of  American 
•trews  about.  It  Is  lost  in  the  sheer  size  and 
oonsequence  of  the  American  Intrusion.  So 
">nc  as  we  are  there,  it  will  be  Vietnam  for 
tl»  Americans.  "Many  South  Vietnamese," 
uyi  Mary'  McCarthy,  "have  a  double  fear  of 
toe  Americans;  ..." 

If  the  point  0*  the  war  Is  to  reduce  the 
rature  Chinese  threat,  then,  I  think,  this 
P«nt  U  lost.  too.  Two  years  ago.  It  was  the 
rauneee  threat  that  determined  our  policy 
«  not  bombing  or  Invading  the  north. 
™« then  the  Chlnoee  upheaval  has  occurred 
?*  ~«»tlnue8,  and  today  we  have  bombed 
wKWn  a  mile  of  the  Chinese  boundary,  lliua. 


It  would  seem  that  the  Chinese  threat  has 
diminished.  But  we  are  not  content  with 
that.  Presumably  also  the  overwhelming  dis- 
play Of  American  military  power,  while  keep- 
ing its  distance  from  the  boundary,  was  also 
meant  to  deter  the  present  or  future  threat 
from  China.  Now  that  is  not  enough  either. 
Thoxigh  our  power  In  Vietnam  is  greater 
than  anyone  has  dreamed  It  would  be  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  we  have  determined 
to  spend  five  billions — It  may  well  go  to  ten 
or  more — to  buUd  a  light  system  of  anti-bal- 
listic mlssUe  bases  in  our  own  country  which 
will  be  oriented — there  is  a  fine  poetic  sense 
In  the  selection  of  the  word — toward  China. 
A  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
expressed  the  fear  that  this  means  our  fu- 
ture world  strategy  will  be  one  "of  confUct 
more  than  accommodation."  Threat  or  not. 
It  suggests  that  we  are  determined  China 
shall  be  a  threat.  One  looks  in  vain  for  any 
evidence  that  we  plan  anything  else.  And 
thus  a  tangent  result  of  the  escalation  of 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  a  menacing  act  directed 
toward  China,  and  an  act  which  risks  set^ng 
off  an  escalation  of  world  armament  as  well. 

If  the  point  of  the  war  could  ever  have 
been  said  to  be  to  strengthen  an  interna- 
tional order,  that  point  has  been  lost  In  the 
Increasing  tensions  within  the  International 
community  resulting  directly  from  the  war. 
No  other  nation — none  could  afford  it — ^has 
ever  launched  forth  In  so  great  a  unilateral 
display  of  power.  No  other  nation  has  suc- 
ceeded by  a  determined  unilateral  decision 
in  reducing  the  United  Nations  to  Impotence. 
As  the  war  lengthens,  world-wide  disap- 
proval of  it  mounts.  As  it  lengthens  the  flow 
of  Russian  equipment  to  the  north  increases. 
As  we  approached  a  likely  decision  to  bomb 
Haiphong,  the  north's  great  port  of  supply, 
the  danger  of  that  decision  becomes  the 
greater.  We  may  well  reach  a  point  at  which 
we  will  stand  wholly  outside  the  growing 
International  order  with  China,  as  our  lone 
companion   in  isolation,   from   the   rest. 

From  time  to  time  aU  of  these  points  have 
been  argued  in  favor  of  the  war,  and  one 
has  had  to  listen  because  they  have  been 
argued  by  men  whose  political  and  personal 
integrity  was  not  in  question,  indeed,  by 
men  of  intelligence.  Yet  it  reminds  me  of 
my  frlfend  who  wrote  winning  supreme  court 
briefs  for  several  years  who  said  to  me  that 
all  through  those  years  he  had  a  dlstiirblng 
feeling  that  though  there  was  no  fault  in 
their  logic  they  argued  to  the  wrong  con- 
clusion. So  all  the  logic  for  these  points 
argues  for  the  continuation  and  escalation 
of  the  war.  Indeed,  It  Is  much  like  the  Presi- 
dent's logic  in  his  most  recent  speech  to 
the  nation  In  which  be  argued  that  the 
real  peacekeepers  of  the  world  were  the 
men  out  on  the  combat  line.  I  have,  I  hope, 
no  lack  of  sympathy  for  them.  I  hope  you 
have  none.  But  this,  I  think,  misrepresents 
the  role  of  the  soldier  both  to  us  and  to  him. 
The  role  of  the  soldier  Is  to  force  the  na- 
tional will  on  an  enemy.  Peace  Is  something 
else.  Nothing  Is  more  moving  to  me  than 
the  face  of  the  soldier,  not  even  the  refugee's 
or  the  face  of  the  chUd-ylctim  of  war.  It 
la  a  terrible  use  of  the  best  young  men. 
Mr.  Johnson's  logic  is  the  same  as  Oeorge 
OrweU's  Unthink.  "War  Is  peace,"  it  says. 

More  and  more,  however,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  all  these  arguments  have  been 
left  behind  for  the  single  and  authoritative 
statement  that  this  war  Is  "in  the  national 
interest."  But  that  is  a  phrase  which  has 
the  sound  of  vagueness  and  unreason.  In- 
deed If  these  other  points  have  been  lost, 
what  can  the  national  Interest  be?  It  re- 
mains quite  unclearly  defined  and  less  :han 
convincing. 

By  contrast,  there  Is  one  ix>int  which 
emerges  from  the  war  as  It  lengthens  and  ex- 
pands: that  it  Is  a  huge,  growing,  destructive 
technological  adventure  with  its  own  gath- 
ering momentum,  a  great  mechanical  beast 
thrashing  through  the  Jungle  and  rice  fields 
and  forest,  and  dragging  with  It  or  tossing  out 


of  its  path  hundreds  of  thousands  of  paeple, 
a  machine  monster  served  and  fed  by  men. 
The  single  unvarying  emergent  purpose  of  its 
action  has  been  to  grow  larger,  to  Increase  the 
force  with  which  the  enemy  is  struck.  Here 
it  sends  men  Into  the  mud  and  the  night  on 
foot  to  be  exposed  and  to  expose  others  to  the 
deadly  flashes  and  deadly  sounds  of  gunfire. 
Here  in  another  place  and  on  another  day  It 
sends  men  out  on  wings  In  an  unbelievable 
trial  of  their  fortitude  which  la  a  balance 
hard  to  sustain  between  fear  and  skill.  There 
It  sends  them  lurching  through  trees  and 
over  obstacles  In  the  bellies  of  great  ma- 
chines that  cough  a  heavier  fire.  And  to  the 
loyalty  it  exacts  of  them  aU  it  attaches  an 
iinrelentlng  burden  of  boredom  and  fatigue. 
"Thus,"  as  Mary  McCarthy  puts  it,  "the  im- 
mense American  superiority  of  arms  in  itself 
becomes  an  argument  for  staying  In  Viet- 
nam; Indeed,  at  this  point,  the  only  argu- 
ment." You  Just  can't  let  the  machine  down. 

Moreover,  nothing  stimulates  the  develop- 
ment of  new  weaponry  like  war  Itself.  New 
weapons  are,  so  to  speak,  the  children  of  the 
great  machine  of  war,  and  war  is  the  perfect 
and  real  spawning  and  testing  groxind. 

It  Is  in  part  the  glgantesque  technological 
aspect  of  the  war  which  raises  the  doubt  as  to 
whether  so  destructive  a  means  can  lead  to 
any  hopeful  or  creative  end,  whether  the 
political  goals  which  are  crucial  to  the  nation 
and  the  world  can  be  achieved  at  aU  by  an 
instrument  so  Inhuman,  so  destructive  of 
meanings  as  well  as  lives,  whether,  in  this 
new  kind  of  war,  any  genuine  and  rightful 
national  Interest  can  be  served. 

But  my  chief  alarm  is  for  something  else. 
(I  may  be  wholly  wrong  about  it.)  It  is  that 
as  the  war  lengthens,  and  widens,  and  goes 
on  gathering  new  Intensity,  a  subtle  de- 
moralization of  this  country  and  this  people 
Is  taking  place.  It  la  two  years  since  Pope 
Paul  stood  before  the  United  Nations  and 
said.  "No  more  war,  ever."  His  words,  solemn 
and  measured,  caught  our  imagination  for  a 
brief  and  passing  moment.  One  heard  in 
them  the  sound  of  moral  Judgment  and  moral 
power,  and  felt  their  touch  upon  the  affairs  of 
men. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  I  bear  no  one  who 
measures  it  in  that  way.  I  hear  no  one  express 
doubt  of  our  right  to  be  there,  to  wage  this 
kind  of  war,  or  any  other  kind  of  war  in  this 
world  except  from  a  few  young  men  who  are 
regarded  as  queer,  cowardly,  and  immoral  for 
thinking  so  and  saying  so.  Warm  and  gentle 
men,  bright  and  loving  women,  apparently 
do  not  doubt  oiir  right  to  be  there,  do  not 
attempt  to  make  the  Judgment  that  it  is 
wrong,  and  thMefore  ought  to  be  abandoned. 
One  hears  its  legality  argued  and  doubted, 
but  not  our  right  to  do  it.  One  hears  its 
chances  of  success  argued  and  (k>ubted,  but 
not  its  morality.  Indeed,  the  doubt  one  hears 
most  often  expressed  Is  whether,  considering 
its  announced  ptuposes,  it  Is  worth  the  coet, 
whether,  in  short.  It  Is  overpriced  In  dollars 
and  deaths,  as  If  they  might  have  no  doubt 
about  It  otherwise.  Indeed,  we  are  quite 
ready  to  make  the  sophisticated  Judgment 
that  since  nations  are  not  and  never  have 
been  moral — which  Is  to  say  there  Is  some 
totally  other  kind  of  right  to  claim  for 
them — are  there  not  good  nations  and  bad 
nations?  Christian  nations  and  non-Chris- 
tian nations?  godly  and  godless  nations?  de- 
veloped and  underdeveloped  nations?  peace- 
loving  and  aggressor  nations? — no  nioral 
Judgment  of  their  actions  is  relevant. 

But  there  are  it%en  and  uwmen.  If  not  na- 
tions, presumably  moral  and  Immoral,  who 
exercise  moral  Judgments  In  their  own  Uvea, 
who  must  stand*  consenting  or  resisting  or 
silent  in  the  Judgment  of  their  nation's 
cause.  War  Is  a  great  wrong  which  can  only 
be  Justified  as  unavoidable  tragedy,  as  the 
un£f>eakable  last  resort,  as  the  thing  moet 
unwanted.  Tet  It  cannot  even  be  known  as 
tragedy  without  some  moral  Judgment  passed 
upon  It.  My  own  alarm  is  that  we  have  for- 
gotten how  to  make  that  judgment,  or  have 
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lost-  the  courage  to  make  tlMtt  Judgment,  and 
can  Identify  only  tbe  reaolute  duty  of  the 
soldier,  a  moral  value  quite  apart  from  one's 
total  Judgment  of  tbe  war,  to  &ght  on  to  vic- 
tory or  death,  to  bring  da>wn  death  upon  the 
enemy,  even  If  he  briaga  it  on  himself  as  well, 
iintu  his  will  U  broken  and  his  capability 
destroyed  and  hi*  total  destruction  made 
certain. 


*T)o  Not  Go  Geade  Into  That  Good 
Nifht" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHT 

OF   NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  2.  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  night.  October  17.  CBS-TV  pre- 
sented one  of  the  finest  dramatic  broad- 
casts I  have  ever  seen:  "Do  Not  Go  Gen- 
tle Into  That  Good  Night." 

Mere  words  do  inadequate  Justice  to 
the  acting  quality  as  well  as  the  sharp 
impact  of  the  play. 

Great  credit  should  be  given  to  Sylva- 
nla  color  TV  and  the  parent  corporation. 
General  Telephone  &  Electronics,  whose 
enlightened  attitude  sponsored  the  en- 
tire drama  free  of  interruption  by  com- 
mercials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  20,  I  wrote 
Dr.  Prank  Stanton,  president  of  CBS, 
commending  CBS  and  General  Tele- 
phone &  Electronics  on  the  program,  I, 
therefore,  include  the  letter  and  Dr. 
Stanton's  reply  in  today's  Record  : 

OcTOBZx  20,  1967. 
Dr.  Punk  Stanton, 
Columbia  BToadcasting  System, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

DxAK  De.  Stanton:  Bravo t  May  I  congratu- 
late CBS-TV  for  yoiir  superlative  venture 
into  television  drama  with  the  performance 
of  "Do  Not  Go  Gentle  Into  That  Good 
Night." 

If  the  quality  of  the  acting  and  the  Im- 
pact of  the  play  wasn't  so  high,  I'd  be 
tempted  to  say  that  the  best  part  of  Tues- 
day's show  was  the  absence  of  tbe  everpres- 
ent  commercial  for  which  General  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  deserve  tbe  highest 
accolades. 

Tou  have  truly  added  to  the  quality  of 
TV  entertainment  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  aeries  and  I  would  offer  you  every  en- 
couragement to  continue  to  uplift  and  edu- 
cate your  millions  of  viewers  with  programs 
of  equal  stature. 

Tours  sincerely, 

RiCHASO  D.  McGastht, 

Member  of  Congress. 

COLtTKBIA  BKOADCASTING  STSTEM,  INC, 

NezB  York,  N.Y.,  October  27, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  D.  McCabtht, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
'  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  McCabtht:  I  am  delighted  to 
know  of  your  entbvislasm  for  "Do  Not  Go 
Gentle  Into  That  Good  Night,"  and  for  the 
enlightened  patronage  of  General  Telephone 
&  Electronics.  Your  encouragement  vrlll  re- 
inforce our  determination  to  bring  such 
quality  drama  to  our  audiences,  and  will 
reach  those  responsible  for  that  mission. 
With  aU  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

FRANK  Stanton. 


G>iigre«sm«B  Bvke  Salutes  Stadeata  u 
Broward  Coonty,  Fla. 

KXTENEION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  J  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  ixoamA 
IN  THE  HOt  BE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monda/,  November  6,  1967 

Mr.  BURK  S  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
7  years  ago  tbe  Prances  Broward  Chap- 
ter of  the  DAR  Inaugurated  a  Consti- 
tution Week  Essay  Contest  in  the  schools- 
of  Broward  County,  Fla.  This  annual 
contest  has  ^n  recognized  as  a  great 
event  by  the  students,  their  p£u-ents,  the 
schools — and  Indeed,  by  all  those  who 
would  assure  a  continuing  emphasis  on 
the  basic  freedoms  which  Americans  are 
privileged  to  [enjoy. 

This  year  niarked  the  seventh  series  of 
awards  mad«  in  connection  with  this 
Constitution  Week  Essay  Contest.  In 
sponsoring  si|ch  a  contest,  the  Prances 
Broward  chatter  is  actively  seeking  the 
fulfillment  of 'the  stated  objectives  of  the 
DAR,  which  are  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory and  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  women 
who  achieved  American  Independence; 
to  promote  the  development  of  an  ai- 
lightened  pultllc  opinion  and  to  foster 
patriotic  citizenship.  In  my  opinion,  the 
essays  written  by  these  outstanding 
yoimg  peopffi  certainly  reflect  clear 
thinking  anq  an  encouraging  spirit  of 
patriotism  wjilch  should  bring  hope  to 
iis  all.  J 

The  title  ol  this  year's  essay  was  "My 
Individual  Freedom  Under  the  Consti- 
tution." All  entries  were  limited  to  500 
words.  The  contest  was  open  to  all  stu- 
dents in  Bro«rard  County,  fifth  through 
12th  grades,  except  seniors  graduating 
in  1967.  The  Winners  of  the  1967  Consti- 
tution Weelc  Essay  Contest  are  as 
follows: 

Senior  hlgl^  division:  First  place.  Jill 
Douthett,  Caikilnal  Gibbons  High  School; 
second  place,  |  Carol  Ann  Marra,  Madon- 
na Academy. 

Junior  high  division:  First  place,  Bar- 
bara Throdunorton,  St.  Elizabeth 
School;  secoAd  place,  tie,  Kathy  Rec- 
cordi,  St.  Coltman's,  and  Tom  Wick,  St. 
Coleman's. 

Elementary  division :  First  place,  Eliz- 
abeth Dickey 4  Bayview  Elementary;  sec- 
ond place.  Pai  a  McMahon,  St.  Coleman's. 

I  sincerely  grant  to  congratulate  all  ^f 
these  winner^,  and  to  assure  them  that  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  have 
their  essays  leprinted  in  the  Record  of 
this  date.  I  would  also  like  to  mention  the 
names  of  several  other  students  who  de- 
serve recognition  for  their  essays:  Miss 
Mary  Miciak,  Fort  Lauderdale;  Mr.  Mi- 
chael J.  Miclp,k,  Fort  Lauderdale;  Miss 
Cjmthla  Rutli  Fort  Lauderdale;  and  Mr. 
Ronnie  Lehmlinn.  Fort  Lauderdale. 

Special  metitlon  shoiild  be  made,  too, 
of  a  new  awird  which  was  created  this 
.year.  I  undeiJBtand  there  was  one  essay 
in  particular  which  the  judges  felt  was 
most  outstanding,  and  an  exceptional  ex- 
ample of  literary  achievement,  but  which 


did  not  quite  flU  the  requirements  of  the 
essay  contest,  "this  has  happened  occa- 
sionally in  the  past,  and  has  presented  a 
problem  to  the  Judges  who  felt  that  they 
must  stay  wltt^  the  established  rules 
yet  wished  to  ptrovlde  deserved  recognl.^ 
tion  to  the  writer. 

This  led  to  ttie  creation  this  year  of 
a  new  award,  the  Robert  Lee  DeBold 
Memorial  AwaM,  which  was  presented 
to  Darcy  Sheajn  of  Cardinal  Gibbons 
High  School  in  tecognltlon  of  her  litenuy 
accomplishmeni  and  to  encourage  pur- 
suit of  a  writiiig  career.  Darcy  s  essay 
will  iilso  appear  In  today's  Record. 

In  addition  tio  the  essay  contest,  the 
Francis  Browatd  chapter  of  the  DAR 
also  sponsored  an  art  contest.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  winners  of  this 
contest: 

Elementary  [school  division:  Vickl 
McCoy,  Hollywood  Hills;  Chris  6oody, 
Hollsrwood  Hills;  Lynn  Ann  LindermanI 
Bayview;  and  Johnnie  McCray.  Jr.,  Cole- 
man Elementary. 

Junior  lilgh  division:  Sandra  Wood  St 
Elizabeth's. 

Senior  high  division:  Darcy  Shean, 
Cardinal  Oibb«ns,  and  Kassie  Straw- 
cutter,  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

And  now.  in  order  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  in  tne  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  privilege  of  reading  tlie 
thoughts  and  wprds  of  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  youth  of  our  Nation,  I  place 
the  winning  es|ays  in  the  1967  Consti- 
tution Week  Es$ay  Contest  sponsored  by 
the  Francis  Bix)ward  chapter  of  tlie 
DAR  at  this  poiht  in  the  Record  : 

(County   grand   ^ixe,    elementary   division, 
first  place] 

MT  iNOrVIDTTAL  PUZBOM  UNSm  THr  CONSTrTU- 

tion  :  "No  Oi»R  Prrvents  Mt  Prayer  ' 

(By  Elizabeth   Dtckey:    Mrs.  Dane,   teacher; 
BayvleW  Schxml;  grade  six) 

The  quotation  "TNo  one  prevents  my  prayer" 
was  made  rec^tly  by  Stalin's  daughter, 
Svetlana,  wlxen  Bbe  defected  from  Russia 
where  she  had  li^ed  most  of  her  lifetime  to 
tbe  United  States.  She,  the  daughter  of  t 
former  Russian  leader,  had  to  give  up  her 
citizenship  and  her  family  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  freedoms  tlia^  are  the  birthright  of  every 
American  citizen  lunder  the  Constitution. 

I  was  born  Elizabeth  Bell  Dickey  almost 
eleven  years  ago  |ln  the  State  of  Florida,  in 
the  United  State*  of  America.  I  Inherited  my 
freedoms  from  m^  ancestors.  Unlike  Svetlans 
in  her  land  of  Communism,  (»  Socialism,  or 
Marxism  I  can  wbrshlp  as  I  please,  speak  as 
I  please,  read  wl^atever  I  choose.  I  am  en- 
titled to  trial  by  Jury.  I  can  live  In  my  own 
home  and  know  Uiat  I  will  not  be  disturbed 
or  invaded  by  gbvemment  officials.  I  have 
the  privilege  of  vbtlng  as  I  please  for  which- 
ever poUtlcal  pariy  I  choose. 

I  think  that  the  people  in  Russia  like  you 
and  me  must  be  good  people,  but  their  gov- 
ernment does  notj  permit  them  tbe  same  free- 
doms that  I  am  fortunate  to  liave.  They  art 
not  allowed  to  sbeak  against  their  govern- 
ment or  Its  leaders.  Their  OKwrtiinlties  to 
worship  are  limlied. 

Stalin's  daughter  la  a  well-educated  woman 
who  Is  able  to  cocapare  her  country  with  ours, 
and  she  felt  that  she  could  have  more  free- 
dom In  America  Ithan  in  Ruasia.  I  am  glad 
that  I  waa  bom  with  my  freedom  and  will 
not  have  to  go  to  another  country  to  find  It 
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[County  grand  prize,  elementary  division, 

second  place] 

Mt  iNDivnoAi,  Freedom  Under  the 

CONSTTTCrnoN      " 

(By  Pam  McMahon,  grade  six.  Miss  Straw- 
cutter,  St.  Coleman) 

The  constitution  brings  happiness  to  all. 
I  bear  my  mother  singing  in  the  kitchen, 
I  know  she  la  happier  taking  care  of  us  than 
working  In  a  factory.  When  my  father  kisses 
me,  I  know  he  is  happier  working  in  his 
office  than  being  a  slave.  After  school  I  am 
happy  because  I  may  go  to  the  school  of  my 
choice. 

Freedom  of  Speech  states  that  we  may 
publish  or  say  what  we  want.  Freedom  of 
Religion  states  that  we  may  belong  to  any 
religion  we  choose. 

Freedom  of  Assembly  states  that  we  may 
organize  peaceably  for  any  aim.  We  should 
ask  our  government  to  change  conditions 
that  need  to  be  changed. 

Tbe  Bill  of  Rights  protects  us  aaglnst  gov- 
ernment officials  who  might  invade  our 
houses.  Who  ever  (comes)  commits  a  crime 
has  a  right  to  a  speedy  trial  before  tbe  Jury. 

The  early  citizens  won  their  Independence 
by  fighting.  Freedom  is  so  Important  to 
Americans  that  they  understand  how  people 
feel  who  want  to  be  free  and  live  In  a  free 
country. 

We,  the  citizens  of  America,  should  be 
thankful  that  we  have  freedom  and  live  in 
a  free  country.  Thoee  in  Viet  Nam  have  very 
little  freedom.  Most  people  there  are  in  need 
of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

We  owe  so  much  to  the  past.  If  it  wasn't 
for  the  past  w<e  wouldn't  be  here.  I,  as  an 
Individual  would  like  to  thank  those' in  the 
past  for  writing  the  Constitution  and  also  for 
(wrU)  giving  us  our  rights  and  our  Freedom 
In  America. 

Thank  you  I 

[County  grand  prize,  Jxinior  high  division, 
first  place] 

(By  Barbara  Throckmorton,  Grade  Eight, 
St.  Elizabeth  School,  Mrs.  Jones) 

Hy  individual  freedom  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  tbe  United  States  is  the  goal  that 
sets  the  ps^e  for  me  as  an  American  citizen. 
In  the  Constitution  Is  written  my  privileges 
and  duties  and  Uow  to  obey  them.  These  lead 
me  to  a  better,  safer,  and  freer  United  States. 

To  me,  as  an  American  citizen,  I  think 
Individual  freedom  means  the  guarantee  In 
the  Constitution  of  my  rights,  duties,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  how  to  perform 
and  obey  them.  The  Constitution  is  my  guide 
in  how  to  respect  my  country  and  be  patriotic 
toward  It.  Every  American  cltiaen  should 
realize  what  their  freedom  Is  under  the 
Constitution  and  how  to  use  it  correctly  to 
better  this  nation. 

My  freedom  under  this  great  document 
can  be  partly  explained  in  one  word:  Justice. 
Justice  is  fair  treatment  or  fairness.  Justice 
should  be  for  aU  excluding  racei  creed,  or 
color.  Justice  is  to  speak  or  vrrtte  as  I  please, 
but  to  remember  the  good  names  of  others. 
Justice  is  to  worstiip  as  I  please,  but  not  to 
degrade  other  religions  and  their  beliefs,  and 
Justice  is  the  right  to  vote  as  I  please  and  to 
remember  my  duty  to  vote  and  vote  correctly. 
This  is  Jvist  part  of  my  freedom  under  the 
Constitution. 

More  of  my  freedom  under  the  Constitution 
la  the  right  to  be  able  to  have  a  well-armed 
MUltia  (the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force)  to 
protect  my  country,  my  home,  and  my  life. 

I  also  have  the  freedom  to  remain  sUent 
when  I  am  accused  of  an  offense  against  our 
country's  rtUes  and  to  obtain  an  attorney 
and  speak  or  plead  my  case. 

I  can  own  a  car  or  boat,  but  I  must  drive 
CMefuUy  and  with  fuU  attention  or  my 
Ucense  can  be  revoked  at  any  time. 

Our  freedom  imder  the  Constitution  also 
uicludes  the  law  of  morality.  ThU  means 


that,  for  example,  we  cannot  appear  in  public 
Intoxicated  or  nude.  This  law.  should  be 
obeyed  most  strictly  because  it  la  one  at 
the  most  Important  laws  of  Ood. 

There  is  so  much  freedom  we  have  under 
the  Constitution  that  It  Is  hard  to  explain 
all  of  It  Ln  one  essay.  But  the  freedom  we 
have  can  be  attributed  to  one  being  and 
that  la  Ood.  God  gave  tbe  helping  hand 
our  forefathers  needed  whUe  writing  the 
Constitution  for  the  present  and  future 
generations.  By  doing  this,  God  made  us  the 
luckiest   people  on  earth. 

Some  people  of  the  United  States  are  hurt- 
ing this  country  which  God  created  by  mix- 
ing their  freedom  with  their  rights.  If  the 
citizens  of  America  would  realize  the  differ- 
ence between  their  rights,  duties,  and  their 
freedom  under  the  Constitution,  and  if  they 
would  observe  all  laws  of  the  Constitution, 
the  people  of  this  wealthy  nation  could 
stand  up  and  say  proudly  and  patriotically, 
"We  are  a  democracy,  guided  by  our  Consti- 
tution and  above  &11,  God!" 

[County  grand  prize.  Junior  high  division, 
second  place  tie] 
Mt    iNorvmuAi.    Fbeedom    Under    tbx 
CoNsrmmoN 
(By  Kathy  Rlccardl,  Grade  Eight,  Blrs.  Straw- 
cutter,  St.  Coleman's  School) 

As  an  eighth  grader  I  do  not  have  as  many 
prlvUeges  as  an  adult.  Such  privileges  as 
voting  or  driving  a  car.  These  are  only  a 
few  Of  tbe  hxmdreds  of  things  our  constitu- 
tion permits  us  to  do. 

As  an  eighth  grader,  I  go  to  school,  tbe 
school  of  my  choice.  When  I  am  at  the  age 
of  a  decision  as  to  what  I  want  to  do,  I  may 
choose  it  freely.  The  school  which  I  am  now 
attending  Is  a  Catholic  school.  This  is  an- 
other privilege,  one  may  believe  and  worship 
as  he  desires. 

In  this  country  one  Is  free  and  proud  to 
talk  out  and  express  their  opinions.  We 
should  talk  out  and  not  be  frightened  to  say 
"I  am  a  CathoUc,"  "I  am  a  Protestant,"  or 
"I  am  Jewish."  At  least  everyone  should  be 
proud  to  say  one  of  thoee  things.  There  la 
no  need  to  be  frightened  to  talk  out  in  this 
country  of  ours,  "America." 

America  is  a  country  where  you  are  not 
obligated  to  live  in  one  place  all  your  life.  A 
person  has  the  right  to  move  to  any  location 
they  wish.  This  freedom  has  been  denied  to 
many  people  In  other  countries.  In  this  coun- 
try the  rights  of  another  man  should  be  re- 
spected. You  should  respect  your  fellow  man 
as  you  would  want  them  to  respect  you. 

Freedom  of  the  Press  Is  another  great  factor 
in  our  country.  Our  constitution  says  that  all 
men  have  the  right  to  write  what  they  wish. 
In  this  way  the  people  were  and  are  Informed 
of  the  present  events  taking  place  in  their 
every  day  lives. 

Another  privilege  Americans  hold  is  the 
right  to  like  or  dislike  who  they  want.  For 
Instance,  we  may  vote  and  choose  who  .we 
want  to  lead  o\ir  country.  Also,  who  we  want 
to  represent  us  in  Congress  and  in  the  Senate. 
The  second  part  to  this  privilege  is  that  we 
may  like  or  dislike  what  we  want.  For  exam- 
ple. Just  because  a  friend  or  yoiir  leader  Ukea 
a  book  does  not  mean  you  must  also  like  it. 

Without  our  Constitution  our  covmtry 
would  not  be  as  high  ranking  as  it  is  today. 
Of  course  all  these  things  are  limited  to  a 
certain  degree.  Just  because  we  are  gifted 
with  the  freedom  of  the  press  does  not  mean 
we  are  allowed  to  tear  our  neighbors  apart 
and  ruin  their  reputation  or  property. 

I  myself  am  very  grateful  to  our  forefathers 
for  writing  our  Constitution.  The  foresight 
invested  in  them  was  tremendous.  They  left 
each  one  of  us  with  many  valuable  gifts  to 
be  used  as  we  desire.  Gifts  that  are  the  envy 
of  many  other  countries  and  their  people. 
I  Just  hope  I  have  the  knowledge  to  use  these 
privileges  and  to  be  a  credit  to  my  country. 


[County  grand  prize.  Junior  high  division, 
second-place  tie] 

Mt     INDTVIDT7AI.     FKXXDOM     UNDKR    THE     CON- 
STITUTION 

(By  Tom  Wich,  Orade  8,  Mrs.  Strawcutter. 
St.  Coleman) 

Sitting  on  the  dock  near  the  canal,  with 
my  old  straw  hat  «hn/Hng  my  eyes,  and  my 
fishing  pole  in  my  hands.  I  began  to  think  of 
how  lucky  I  am. 

I^m  free  to  flab,  play  ball,  go  camping, 
ride  my  bike,  take  my  boat  out.  without 
worrying  about  a  voice  of  authority  saying, 
"You  aren't  aUowed  to  do  theae  activities, 
you  must  do  what  I  aayl"  Of  course  the 
voice  of  my  mother  saying,  "No"  Is  only  my 
permission  being  taking  away  from  me  not 
my  freedom. 

My  individual  freedom  under  the  constitu- 
tion gives  me  the  right  to  attend  the  church 
of  my  choice  which  In  my  opinion  la  a  won- 
derful rule. 

~  To  be  able  to  say  rm  a  Republican  or 
Democrat  and  agree  or  disagree  with  our 
government  and  leaders,  is  a  v«7  valuable 
right.  However,  I  must  always  rem«nber  to 
do  these  things  without  disobeying  the  law 
or  my  superiors. 

[County  grand  prize,  senior  high  division, 

first  place] 

Mt  iNDivmoAL  Frxkdom  Under  the 

CONSlll'UTlUN 

(By  Jill  Douthett,  Junior,  Sr.  John  Edwards, 

Cardinal  Gibbons  High  School) 
"And  so,  to  every  man  bis  chance. 

To  every  man,  his  shining,  golden  opp<M^- 
timity. 

To  every  man  the  right  to  wOTk.  to  be  him- 
self, and  to  become 

Whatever  his  manhood  and  bis  Tlslon  can 
combine  to  make  him. 

This,  seeker.  Is  the  promise  ot  America." 

These  words  of  Th(»nas  Wolfe  egress  what 
I  and  other  young  Americans  can  expect 
from  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States. 
The  Constitution  does  not  guarantee  me 
success  in  my  career,  or  happiness  in  life,  or 
a  guaranteed  annual  Income.  It  does,  how- 
ever, assure  me  of  e<7ual  OMX>rtunlty  under 
the  law,  of  freedcwn  of  choice — the  right  of 
self-determination.  The  Constitution,  drawn 
up  so  long  ago  by  men  I  never  met,  never 
saw,  gives  me  the  protection  of  law  to  use  my 
God-given  free  will  to  determine  my  career, 
religious  philosophy,  political  creed,  and 
brand  of  soap  and  mouthwash.  I  have  at 
much  freedom  to  read  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo and  the  Quotations  of  Mao  Tse-Tung 
as  I  do  to  read  the  biography  of  any  great 
American.  Consequently,  I  am  able  to  view 
my  world  objectively  and  fearlessly.  Because 
I  can  see  the  truth  about  oppression  and 
tyranny,  because  I  can  converse  and  debate 
with  people  from  Hungary,  from  Poland, 
from  Cuba,  my  decisions  will  be  founded  on 
fact  and  on  truth. 

All  my  life  I  will  have  choices  and  decisions 
to  make.  Sometimes  I  will  make  the  wrong 
ones.  But  one  free  decision,  even  a  wrong 
one.  Is  worth  so  much  more  than  no  deci- 
sion at  all. 

[County   grand   prize,  senior  high  division. 

second  place] 

Mt  iNDivmuAi,  Frxbwicb  Under  the 

CoNSTTrunoN 

(By  Carol  Ann  Marra,  12tb  grade.  Sister  Mary 

Corda,  Madonna  Academy) 

Under  America's  greatest  written  work — 

the  Constitution — I  am  free  to  be  free.  In 

truth,  I  am  living  in  a  democracy  where  my 

conscience  Is  able  to  grope  into  the  truth  of 

Americanism:    freedom.  To  understand  the 

Constitution,  and  to  see  its  Intense  function 

within  today's  society,  I  have  attempted  to 

relate  It  to  my  personal  life. 

I,  as  a  young  citlsen,  am  able  to  recog- 
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nljEe  the  great  need  each  person  has  for  Indi- 
vidual expression  and  creativeness.  The  Con- 
stitution outlines,  but  most  Important,  pro- 
tects those  certain  unalienable  rights  which 
I  am  g^ranted. 

To  begin,  my  right  to  obtain  Information 
about  matters  that  concern  me  and  to  ex- 
press my  thoughts  freely  Is  protected  by  our 
Constitution.  And  so  has  developed  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press.  By  this  the 
national  government  cannot  deliberately 
keep  the  people  from  flnrting  out  the  truth. 
I  may  read  the  publications  of  my  choice 
and  utilize  my  Intelligence  and  Judgment 
concerning  selection.  I  may  form  opinions 
about  the  things  I  read  and  hear  and  am 
free  to  Incorporate  other's  Ideas  Into  my 
own. 

After  I  am  accomplished  In  the  educational 
aspects  of  my  Interests,  I  will  be  free  to  pur- 
sue a  career  and  Improve  upon  my  personal 
well-being.  I  have  the  right  to  engage  in  self- 
analysLs,  to  volunteer  my  services,  and  to 
use  my  Initiative  and  cftatlvity  when  seek- 
ing employment  In  today's  affluent  society. 

Play,  as  defined  by  an  outstanding  psy- 
chiatrist. Is  an  activity  which  we  choose 
freely — without  necessity  or  outward  pres- 
sure. Under  the  Constitution  I  may  engage  In 
the  leisure  activities  which  appeal  to  me. 
challenge  my  skill,  and  stimulate  self- 
expression. 

In  a  society  such  as  oxir  own,  It  Is  the  edu- 
cated man  that  makes  a  better  world.  While 
Communist  education  alms  at  unquestioning 
obedience  and  service  to  the  state,  the  Amer- 
ican Ideal  focuses  on  providing  a  compre- 
hensive general  education  for  all.  In  Amer- 
ica's public  schools  I  may  acquire  skills  which 
I  will  need  to  function  as  an  effective  citizen 
In  a  free  society. 

America,  founded  on  principles  of  religious 
toleration,  did  not  overlook  this  fact  when 
documenting  the  Constitution.  Every  day  I 
am  made  aware  of  this  as  I  pass  churches 
and  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  many 
DOW  ezlFtlng  religions.  In  these  United  States, 
no  dictator  reigns  as  my  god  and  no  cabinet 
of  men  predestine  my  future. 

Outs  Is  an  economic  society,  founded  on 
the  theories  of  supply  and  demand.  I  am  a 
consumer  and  under  the  protective  wing  of 
the  Constitution  I  am  able  to  save  and  In- 
Test  to  help  provide  for  my  own  flnsmclal 
aecorlty.  Like  our  other  freedoms,  freedom 
of  enterprise  Is  limited  so  that  it  will  not 
infringe  on  the  rights  of  other  Individuals. 
-  jcdutnn  Von  Qoethe  said  that  what  you 
have  Inherited  from  your  father,  earn  over 
again  Tor  yourselves,  or  It  will  not  be  yours. 
In  truth,  I  have  Inherited  the  Constitution. 
Now  It  Is  mine,  and  I  must  be  free  to  accept 
It. 

[Robert  Lee  De  Bold  Memorial  Award] 
Vehdant  Libxktt 
(By   Deurcy   Shean,   Cardinal   Olbbons  High 
School,  Sister  John  Edward,  12th  grade, 
senior) 

Come  perch  yourself  on  a  Umb  and  peer 
Into  my  world  .... 

I  live  In  a  tree  and  when  I  look  up  I  see 
blue  peeking  shyly  frcun  between  massive 
patches  of  vibrant  green.  My  tree  has 
branches  that  stretch  so  high  they  seem  to 
puncttire  the  cottony  clouds.  A  huge  net- 


work of  root^  anchors  the  mighty  trunk  to 
fertile  soil.  Tie  leaves  of  my  tree  so  densely 
wrap  its  boughs,  only  slivers  of  sunlight 
filter  through. 

All  nature  ^as  Its  seasons  and  my  tree  Is 
no  exception  J  With  fall  the  leaves  <^ange 
their  hue  ptdnted  by  the  nip  of  autumn. 
Then,  the  b|eak  winter  wind  plucks  the 
myriad' of  coLbr  leaving  the  limbs  bare  to  be 
blanketed  wi^h  a  cloak  of  snowy  white. 
Spring  brings  life  with  tiny  buds  of  green 
emerging  fro^  seemingly  barren  branches, 
nourished  by  Irefreshing  showers  and  warm- 
ing sunshine  .  .  .  then  adorned  with  burst- 
ing blossoms  ( >f  delicate  pink.  Finally,  break- 
ing Into  full  <  Iress,  summer's  glow  favors  my 
tree.  Her  bn  inches  overflowing  with  vast 
canopies  of  bl  Uowlng  greens  .  .  .  and  at  svim- 
mer's  end  the  Joy  of  Juicy  red  apples. 

My  tree  Is  Jtrongi  My  tree  Is  fruitful.  Her 
branches  prot  ict  me.  Her  spaciousness  opens 
to  me.  My  tr  se  Is  my  country  .  .  .  my  In- 
dividual domkln.  Seeded  originally  In  the 
minds  of  a  tep.  rooted  in  the  blood  of  many, 
grafting  every  race  and  color  together  in  the 
mightiest  flglire  ever  cut  against  the  his- 
torical sky.      j 

She  does  nst  grow  alone,  there  are  others 
planted  in  tije  same  earth.  But,  some  grow 
weak  for  theia  roots  are  shallow.  Some  sprout 
In  the  spring  only  to  die  with  the  fall.  My 
tree  stands  straight  In  the  light  of  Ood 
where  otherslswayed  with  the  111  wind  of 
His  death.  Rwn  showers  my  tree  with  clear 
water  to  re^esh  my  soul,  deepening  my 
Intelligence  \flth  superior  education,  while 
others  lack  Breclpltatlon  causing  stagnant 
minds  stlfied  jby  blinding  sun.  Where  others 
have  jrlelded  to  the  chopping  of  communism, 
my  three  trli^phs  against  the  hatchets  of 
dissension.  A^  the  willow  weeps  with  droop- 
ing boughs,  despondent  under  tyrannical  rule 
my  tree  spreads  branches  wide  to  Ideals 
niu^ured  by  vmocracy.  Lightning  may  strike 
the  bulk  of  ahother  singeing  the  tongues  of 
a  people  and  dismembering  their  minds.  But, 
It  won't  sUenqe  mine  I 

When  aututnn  confines  the  spirit  forcing 
the  leaf  to  fall  on  foreign  aiAl.  my  country 
embraces  It  regardless  of  color,  holding  high 
the  torch  ofl  freedom,  (Bering  protection 
among  her  boughs. 

Now  my  ttee  stands  In  the  summer  of 
prosperity  where  others  wilt,  parched  by  the 
drying  eon.  Ahe  stands  In  a  fertile  valley 
protecting  uxi.  Her  leaves  covered  In  a  glis- 
tening dew,  ttny  birds  twittering  chants  of 
freedom.  She]  abounds  with  luscious  wine 
red  apples  .  1  .  sweet  to  the  taste  ...  for 
anyone  ventialng  to  sample  them. 

My  tree  Injures  freedom  by  the  roots  of 
Its  constitution.  So,  come  swing  on  a  limb 
.  .  .  stretch  ybur  toes  to  the  sky  and  reach 
the  shiny  lear  of  hope  .  .  .  the  bloesom  of 
democracy  .  .].  and  the  fruit  of  peace.  This 
Is  my  verdant  liberty  I 
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It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  idellver  upon  the  order  of  any 
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ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


LAWS  RELATIyK  TO  THE  PRINTINQ  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  % 
dociunent  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa^ 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probat^le  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  [Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estlmajtes  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  I  exceeding  60  pages  {XJS 
Code,  title  44,  s^.   140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Hoxise,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  toj  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Com  tnlttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  I  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  P»lnter,  (ind  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title]  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  [PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  "Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  (xceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  »uch  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  pfompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  und^r  which  he  may  authorlit 
the  resale  of  Oovernment  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Oov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulatloni 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  tba 
Government  (T^.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  TJs, 
8npp.2). 
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Rkcord  at  91 .54  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cent*).  Also,  orde»  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RxcoKo  shoi^d  be  processed  through  this 
office. 
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The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
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HON.  DON  FUQUA 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Wednesday,  November  8.  1967 

Mi.  FDQUA.  Mr.  ^leaker,  Scottish 
Rite  MBiSons  In  Florida  have  a  new  sov- 
a^ga  grand  inspector  general. 

In  naming:  William  M.  Hollls  to  this 
office,  the  supreme  council  of  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  for  the  southern  Jurisdiction 
selected  a  quiet  and  modest  man  who 
typifies  the  finest  ideals  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity. 

In  this  position.  Bill  Hollis  will  direct 
the  activities  of  the  present  12  Scottish 
Rite  consistories  or  any  new  consistories 
In  the  State  of  Florida  for  life.  Those  of 
us  who  know  lilm  best  are  convinced  that 
his  record  will  be  outstanding. 

We  know  that  Ills  record  will  be  out- 
standing because  he  has  distinguished 
himself  in  every  task  he  has  ever  been 
called  upon  to  perform,  whether  it  be 
public  service,  business,  or  the  Masonic 
fraternity. 

He  served  as  grand  master  of  Masons 
to  Florida  in  196&-67.  and  it  was  one  of 
the  finest  years  In  the  history  of  our 
grand  lodge.  I  took  personal  pride  and 
Interest  In  his  work  which  set  another 
high-water  mark  for  the  Masons  of  my 
State. 

Since  becoming  a  master  Mason  In 
Lakeland.  Fla.,  Lodge  No.  91.  on  April 
8, 1935,  Bill  Hollis  has  carved  an  excep- 
tional record.  He  served  as  worshipful 
master  of  his  lodge  in  1942. 

The  following  year  be  served  as  dis- 
trict deputy  grand  master  of  the  grand 
lodge,  serving  in  that  post  again  in  1944. 
In  1947,  he  was  named  senior  grand  dea- 
con and  has  held  a  host  of  difficult  com- 
mittee posts  In  grand  lodge.  His  selection 
as  grand  master  was  a  mark  of  the  re- 
spect the  Masons  of  Florida  have  for  his 
ability  and  hard  work. 

In  business  life  he  Is  vice  president  and 
director  of  Publlx  Super  Markets  with 
headquarters  to  Lakeland,  Fla.  He  is  ac- 
uve  In  civic  affairs  in  the  State  and  gives 
ureless  service  as  a  member  of  the  South- 
side  Baptist  Church. 

He  served  as  mayor  of  Lakeland  as  well 
as  a  city  commissioner,  and  for  13  years 
was  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  public 
schools. 

1^^^  ^  Georgia,  he  moved  to  Florida 
w  ,?.""■*  °^°^®  ^^c^  beflts  a  man  of 
totelllgence-and.  since  1930.  has  resided 
to  Lakeland.  • 

th^  *^«i*^  charming  wife.  Nina,  have 
ttrw  children:  William  Mereer.  Junior, 
■w*  c.,  and  Marjorie  Ann— and  take 
Mracular  pride  in  their  three  grandchll- 

The  passing  of  Prank  H.  Thompson, 
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who  was  like  a  father  to  Bill  Hollis,  left 
the  post  of  sovereign  grand  inspector 
general  vcu;ant.  He  had  served  as  per- 
sonal deputy  at  large  to  the  late  revered 
Mr.  Thompson,  who  would  have  taken 
great  personal  pride  In  his  successor. 

In  addition  to  many  other  Masonic 
honors.  Bill  Hollis  Is  a  member  of  the 
Yoi*  Rite,  the  Shrine,  the  Red  Cross  of 
Constantine,  the  Royal  Order  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  Eastern  Star. 

The  32  members  of  the  supreme  coun- 
cil direct  the  activities  of  Scottish  Rite 
Masonry  in  the  southern  jurisdiction — 
the  area  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi — along  with 
Japan,  the  Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico. 
Taiwan,  and  Okinawa.  . 

It  is  no  small  task. 

Few  people  realize  the  good  works  of 
the  Scottish  Rite  as  an  organization 
through  its  charities  and  endeavors. 
Needless  to  say,  this  Nation  is  richer  for 
their  contribution. 

My  purpose  here  is  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  man  and  a  good  friend. 

I  cherish  my  membership  In  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity. 

I  take  great  pride  in  having  Bill  Hollis 
for  a  friend. 

His  selection  was  not  a  matter  to  be 
taken  lightly.  A  sovereign  grand  inspec- 
tor general  is  elected  for  life. 

For  Bill  Hollls  it  will  be  a  life  of  serv- 
ice. In  everything  he  has  done,  service 
to  his  fellow  man  has  been  uppermost. 
He  has  a  quiet  humility  that  endears  him 
to  the  great  and  the  lowly.  Few  men  have 
been  so  liked  and  admired  as  was  Bill 
Hollis  when  he  served  as  grand  master. 

I  predict  that  the  same  will  be  true 
of  his  new  position. 

Some  men  make  big  footprints  on  the 
road  of  life.  Bill  Hollis  makes  some  veiy 
big  ones. 

Scottish  Rite  Masons  are  proud  that  he 
was  named  to  serve  as  their  leader.  I  take 
pride  in  his  selection  and  predict  that 
the  future  will  prove  this  to  have  been  a 
wise  decision. 

When  Bill  Hollls  tackles  a  Job,  he  Is 
outstanding.  Scottish  Rite  Masonry  and 
this  Nation  wiU  be  richer  for  his  having 
served. 


Hibbing  High  School  Wins  National 
BeUamy    Flag    Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCarthy 

or  MINNKSOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  November  8,  1967 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President  the 
Hibbing  High  School  has  long  been  con- 
sidered an  outstanding  Institution,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  It  recently 


was  named  to  receive  the  National 
Bellamy  Flag  Award  in  1968. 

This  award  is  given  to  a  representative 
school  each  year  on  the  basis  of  academic 
excellence,  respect  for  American  herit- 
age, and  good  citizenship.  The  award  is 
made  in  memory  of  Francis  Bellamy 
who,  in  1892,  wrote  the  pledge  of  allegi- 
ance. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
news  story  and  the  editorial  In  the  Hib- 
bing Daily  Tribune,  regarding  the  award 
and  the  record  of  the  Hlbbiiog  High 
School  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HiBBiNO  Honored 

Prom  Its  very  beginning,  and  particularly 
since  being  established  In  the  present  build- 
ing constructed  In  1922,  Hibbing  High  School 
has  gained  constant  national  recognition. 

Today,  another  award  of  national  signifi- 
cance has  been  given  Hibbing  High  School. 
It  Is  the  Bellamy  Flag  Award  for  1968. 

The  BeUamy  Award  program  was  estab- 
lished 26  years  ago  and  gives  conspicuous 
acknowledgement  to  the  vital  role  the  pub- 
lic school  plays  In  helping  to  mold  and  to 
realize  the  ideals  of  our  nation. 

A  Minnesota  school  was  designated  to  re- 
ceive the  award  for  1968  and  Hibbing  High 
School  was  selected  over  all  other  Mlime- 
sota  schools  to  be  the  standard  bearer  for 
the  state  for  the  next  50  years. 

It  Is  a  great  honor  and  a  tremendous  trib- 
ute to  Ribbing's  school  system,  its  present 
and  past  administrators  and  faculty.  Hibbing 
never  has  stinted  in  its  educational  prtagram, 
thus  attracting  the  best  among  educators  to 
handle  Its  students,  and  the  best  amcmg 
administrators  to  map  the  coiirsea  of  study. 

In  announcing  the  1968  award  for  Hibbing 
at  Tuscon.  Ariz.,  today,  the  National  BeUamy 
Award  committee  pointed  out  that  "Hibbing 
High  School  has  earned  the  BeUamy  Award 
as  the  result  of  the  realization  that  this  Is 
a  challenging  opporttmlty  to  be  In  an  ex- 
emplary position  to  honor  and  preserve  some 
of  the  foundation  values  of  our  great  Amer- 
ican heritage." 

There  was  a  tremendovis  amount  of  re- 
search required  of  Hlbblng's  faculty  In  pre- 
paring a  history  of  the  school  system  to  pre- 
sent for  consideration  by  the  BeUamy  Award 
committee. 

And,  It's  interesting  to  note  that  In  an  In- 
troduction to  the  voluminous  report,  the 
Hibbing  research  committee  conunented: 
"We  on  the  committee  realize  that  It  was 
actuaUy  very  beneficial  to  take  Ume  and  re- 
view past  accomplishments  and  history.  Cer- 
tainly there  were  many  items  unkown  to  us 
that  proved  most  interesting.  The  committee 
feels  that  If  Hibbing  High  School  is  not  the 
recipient  of  the  National  Bellamy  Award,  this 
documentation  wiu  be  of  value  to  those  who 
follow." 

In  other  words,  the  present  school  admln- 
Utratlon,  while  mindful  of  the  great  accom- 
pUshmente  of  Hibbing  education  through 
the  years,  didn't  realize  Just  how  tremendous 
those  accomplishments  were. 

We're  happy  and  proud  to  be  a  part  of  a 
community  that  goes  aU  out  fOT  edUcaUon 
and  happy  and  proud  that  new  national  rec- 
ognition for  that  educational  program  has 
been  received. 
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Education  Ststxm  Lattdxd:  High  School 

WllfS  BSLLAlfT  AVtAMO 

TucBOir,  Awz. — ^Hibblng  High  School,  long 
lauded  u  one  of  the  oatotandlng  schools  In 
the  United  States,  has  been  named  to  receive 
the  27th  annual  National  Bellamy  Flag 
Award,  It  was  announced  here  today. 

Tlie  announcement  came  during  cere- 
monies being  held  at  Flowing  Wells  High 
School  in  Tucaon — this  year's  award  winning 
school. 

Tbe  Bellamy  Award  le  one  of  the  nation's 
highest  honors  given  to  secondary  scbools 
In  the  United  States. 

Htbblng  High  School  will  represent  the 
state  (tf  Minnesota  for  the  next  50  years  as 
tbe  standard  bearer  for  all  Minnesota  high 
schools. 

The  citation  Is  In  memory  of  Francis  Bel- 
lamy— autbor  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

He  wrote  the  original  Pledge  In  1892  for  a 
national  public  school  celebration  of  Colum- 
bus Day. 

Officials  said  here  today,  however,  that  the 
Award  committee  does  not  select  the  "best" 
school — It  simply  picks  the  school  that  Is 
"representattve"  of  all  fine  public  high 
schools  In  the  chosen  state. 

A  different  state  is  selected  each  year  to 
receive  tbe  award. 

It  was  announced  last  June  that  Hlbblng 
was  one  of  three  flnallsta  for  next  year's 
award. 

Hlbblng  was  chosen  over  high  schools  In 
Fairmont  and  FalrbaiUt,  Minn.,  on  the  basis 
of  academic  excellence,  respect  for  American 
heritage  and  good  citizenship. 

The  actual  award  will  be  presented  In  Hlb- 
blng Oct.  la,  1908  with  state  and  national 
offlfials  participating. 

Tbe  award  Is  a  large  outdoor  flag  that  has 
flown  over  the  Capitol  Building  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Miss  Margarette  S.  Miller,  Portsmouth,  Pa., 
director  of  tbe  National  Bellamy  Award  said 
that: 

"Hlbblng  Hlgb  School  has  earned  the  award 
••  a  result  of  the  realization  that  this  Is  a 
challenging  opportunity  to  be  in  an  exem- 
I^ary  position  to  honor  and  preserve  the 
f oundatioo  of  values  of  o\ir  great  American 
heritage.*' 

She  lauded  the  performance  of  the  school's 
ardmlnlstratlon:  "Loyalty  and  determined 
leadenhlp  are  sbown  by  WUUam  Lah,  prin- 
cipal: Kenneth  Pederson,  director  of  Instruc- 
tkn  and  curriculum;  and  George  A.  Eddie, 
superintendent  of  schools." 

other  factors   considered  for   the   award 


(1)  Tb»  school's  program  for  blind  stu- 
dents. 

(2)  The  educational  philosophy  of  Hlbblng 
High  SchooL 

(3)  A  dedicated  and  professional  staff  of 
teachers  that  works  to  secure  top  level  edu- 
cation i<x  all  its  youth. 

(4)  the  accomplishments  of  its  alumni 
and  consistently  high  standards  of  educa- 
tion. 

(5)  A  strong  program  of  patriotic  and  good 
citizenship  training. 

(8)  Direct  contact  with  parents  of  students 
attending  tbe  school  and  the  school's  rela- 
tlonsblp  with  tbe  press. 

But  the  Bellamy  Award  is  not  the  first  na- 
tional honor  Hlbblng  High  School  has  re- 
ceived. 

Look  magazine  in  1946  picked  Hlbblng 
h  School  as  one  of  the  outstanding  high 
Is  m  the  United  States. 
Holiday  magaalne  in  1960  carried  a 
story  on  the  Iron  Range — ^fsaturlng  HlbMng 
High  School. 

A  Ford  Foundation  Grant  study  was  mads 


In  1956  at  Hlbblng  High  School  to  find  out 
why  studen^  representing  33  different  na- 
tionalities aid  religions  "got  along  so  well." 

In  1958  ^bblng  Hl^  School  was  one  at 
two  Minnesota  high  schools  visited  by  Or. 
James  Conant,  a  famed  educator. 

He  tben  ctted  the  scbcol  as  "keeping  cur- 
ricula that  imeets  tbe  new  trends  of  the 
times."         j 

Deitber  Van  Rosenberg,  Germany,  another 
famed  educstor,  spent  a  month  during  1960 
studying  the  school  system  with  special  at- 
tention to  tlte  democratic  processes  In  opera- 
tion. 

In  making  the  announcement,  the  award 
committee  also  commended  the  local  press 
for  "doing  ah  excellent  Job  of  promoting  an 
outstanding  educational  system." 

The  school's  athletic  department  also  re- 
ceived pralss. 

Of  the  1 1  ^ports  sanctioned  by  the  Minne- 
sota State  High  School  League,  Hlbblng  High 
School  offersilO,  and  previously  offered  all  11. 

And  the  ^hool's  drama  and  speech  de- 
partment has  won  niimerous  state  cham- 
pionships. 

The  biggest  drama  award  came  in  1961 
when  the  high  school  Thespian  Club  earned 
first  place  la  a  National  Play  Contest  held 
at  tbe  Unlvetslty  of  Indiana. 

HlbMng  ^igh  School  attracted  such  na- 
tionwide interest  that  until  five  years  ago 
student  guides  were  hired  for  the  summer 
months  to  giilde  visitors  throtigfa  the  school. 

Tbe  bulldog  complex  is  situated  on  four 
city  blocks.  It  dates  back  to  1922  when  con- 
struction vma  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$3,927,326. 

Hlbblng  High  School  la  420  feet  long.  265 
feet  wide  and  93  feet  high  (four  stories) . 

And  Inslda  it  houses  an  auditorium  which 
Is  actually  a  replica  of  the  old  CaplUl 
Theater  of  Sew  York  City. 

To  date  the  school's  alumni  list  numbers 
more  than  ll,00O. 

Hlbblng  agb  School,  at  the  present  time, 
also  houses  Hlbblng  State  Junior  College. 
The  college  Irlll  be  moving  to  its  own  bvUId- 
ing  next  year  with  completion  of  the  million 
dollar  complex  on  East  Beltllne. 

The  school  has  been  accredited  by  the 
North  Centi&l  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  since   1909. 

WiUlani  Lob,  principal,  said  that  "through- 
out the  46  years  that  the  school  lias  been  in 
existence,  it  has  been  well  kept  and  up-dated 
as  needs  aro4e. 

"Today  tli^  halls  and  raomB  have  acousti- 
cal tile,  room  lighting  has  been  changed  to 
fluorescent,  the  entire  heating  system  has 
been  modernized  and  repainting  goes  on 
continuously." 

The  administration  believes  in  the  phil- 
osophy that  curriculum  development  is  an 
Important  rwponslblUty  of  every  school. 

other  schools  in  the  area  have  noticed  the 
strides  Hlbblng  has  made  in  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  because  of  this  many  visita- 
tions are  made  by  school  personnel  of  neigh- 
boring areaa^  school  officials  said. 

As  an  exaihple  of  its  high  scholastic  stand- 
ing, 51  memt)er8  of  the  1965  senior  class  were 
offered  collSge  scholarships  totaUng  more 
than  $lS8,0ab. 

The  senior  class  of  1966  had  46  students 
who  were  offiered  scholarships  totaling  9100,- 
460.  Those  students  maintained  scholastic 
-averages  of  "B"  cr  better. 

But  the  school  worlu  band-ln-band  with 
the  parents'  in  continually  Improving  tbe 
quality  of  e<9ucatlon. 

Miss  MUlSr,  in  bsr  sraliiation,  said  that 
"the  parents  of  HlbblDg  not  aalj  help  to  sst 
the  rules  f  ov  tbe  school's  sducatlonal  objsc- 
tlves.  but  titey  endeavor  to  help  earry  them 
out."  I 
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EXTEN$ION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  itRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  MXW  TOIK 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  8.  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ezteiid  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORO,  I  Include  the  following  memorandum 
presented  by  [the  American  League  for 
Russian  Jewg.  I  am  pleased,  as  an 
honorary  cochalrman  of  the  league,  to 
make  the  information  In  the  memoran- 
dum available  to  my  colleagues.  It  k 
titled  "Let  Our  People  Oo,"  and  Is  a 
Jewish  reply  to  50  years  of  Soviet  rule. 

The  memonandum  referred  to  follows: 

The  Soviet  Union  is  preparing  for  a  nuu- 
slve  propaganda  display  in  celebration  of  tlie 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  tbe  Bolshevik  Bevo- 
lution.  Millions  will  be  spent  throughout  tb< 
world  to  "showcase"  Soviet  achievements  Ui 
Industry,  agriculture,  science,  technology, 
education  and  the  arts  in  the  half  century 
since  TSarism  'was  toppled.  Nothing  wlU  be 
spared  to  convince  the  global  community  of 
the  blessings  at  socialist  realism,  Soviet  style. 

Tbe  world  Jewish  community  has  t  dU- 
ferent  tale  to  relate  on  this  historic  oe- 
"casion — not  of  five-year  plans,  rural  electrifi- 
cation programs,  atom  smashers  or  automo- 
bUe  production  statistics.  Ours  is  the  tragic 
story  of  the  persecution  and  cultural  en- 
slavemen  of  three  mlUion  Jews  residing  Ui 
the  Soviet  Ufilon.  We  have  chosen  tlili 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Revolution  to 
males  it  known. 

It  wlU  be  otur  unpleasant  but  necesMiy 
task  during  the  coming  months  to  Inform 
the  world  that  however  imposing  tli« 
achievements  Of  the  Soviets  may  be  in  oUier 
fields,  in  the  sphere  of  human  relations,  tbe; 
have  plunged  backward  Into  the  dark  sgM. 
Civlllsed  men  of  all  persuasions  must  know 
that  to  live  as  a  Jew  in  Soviet  Russia,  li  to 
be  marked  for  a  special  kind  of  purgatory 
through  which  tbe  body  passes  unscathed 
while  the  personality  is  eradicated.  Tbe  name 
for  this  crime  is  cultural  genocide. 

The  world  nftust  be  told,  all  physical  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding,  tint 
three  million  Jews  are  being  liquidated  In 
the  Soviet  Union  as  surely  aa  they  were  once 
liquidated  in  places  like  AuscbwitB  ind 
TrebUnka — and  not  with  less  efficiency.  Tbe 
willflU  destruction  of  a  people's  IdenUty  >> 
an  exercise  in  mass  murder. 

The  time  has  pstssed  when  we  Jews  wlU 
view  the  desti^ction  of  our  people  in  any 
manner  with  qtulet  despair.  We  are  no  longer 
concerned  with  Soviet  "sensibilities,"  as  w« 
were  once  conaerned  with  National  Soclallft 
"sensibilities."  We  no  longer  ascribe  to  the 
philosophy  of  "tread  lightly"  and  hope  lor 
the  best  where  Jewish  Ufe  is  concerned.  Wi 
have  lost  our  faith  in  the  magic  of  "secret 
diplomacy."  It  lis  an  elixir  that  has  too  often 
proved  a  cup  Of  hemlock  for  our  people.  We 
will  speak  out  for  those  who  have  lost  the 
power  of  spee<ih,  yet  pray  to  be  spoken  tv, 
in  the  new  hard,  honest  Jewish  language 
of  the  poet-Siaai  era. 

Witnessing  murder  being  committed,  wt 
Will  call  the  'Siurderer  by  his  right  nsmi. 
Basing  fundanjenteU  decency  violated,  we  vUl 
aanta  the  defendant  and  state  the  cbargM- 
Having  a  con<^ete  solution  to  the  dilemis* 
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of  Soviet  Jewry,  we  will  have  no  fear  in 
(Dunclatlng  it.  We  have  such  a  solution: 
the  unrestricted  right  of  emigration  to  Israel 
for  all  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  settle  there; 
the  unqualified  application  of  the  principle 
of  family  reunion  for  all  Soviet  Jews  who 
wish  to  join  their  families  outside  the  USSR. 
In  pursuance  of  these  alms,  the  American 
League  for  Russian  Jews  will  hold  a  mass 
rally  at  New  York's  new  Madison  Square 
Garden  on  Monday  evenmg,  March  4,  1968. 
•nie  theme  of  this  event  wiU  be:  "Only  Emi- 
gration  Can   Save  Russian  Jewry!" 

The  evening  wUl  be  highlighted  by  the 
presentation  of  a  pageant  depicting  the  dis- 
aster that  has  befallen  three  million  Rus- 
sian Jews  m  the  recent  half  century  of  So- 
viet rule.  This  contemporary  human  tragedy 
wUl  be  portrayed  against  the  historical  back- 
drop of  other  attempts  in  the  past  to  extin- 
guish Jewish  life,  the  Jewish  faith  and  Jewish 
cultural  identity. 

The  Madison  Square  Garden  pageant  will 
be  produced  by  Zvl  Kolltz,  tbe  man  who 
brought  "The  Deputy"  to  the  New  York  stage 
and  produced  the  noted  Israeli  film,  "Hill 
M  Doesnt  Answer."  It  will  be  directed  by 
John  Stix.  who  directed  the  Broadway 
adaptation  of  Alan  Paton's.  "Too  late  tbe 
Pbalarope."  Tbe  performance  will  be  given 
by  a  distinguished  Broadway  cast  and  will 
include  original  music  written  and  con- 
ducted by  the  brilliant  young  composer, 
David  Amram.  The  rally  will  also  feature 
brief  addresses  by  high  ranking  representa- 
tives of  both  the  United  States  and  Israel 
governments. 

We  believe  this  rally  and  pageant  will  be 
an  achievement  of  singular  historic  and 
dramatic  significance.  It  will,  in  effect,  be  a 
national  call  to  arms  in  a  campaign  to  rescue 
Soviet  Jewry  from  cultural  extinction. 

In  oonjunctlon  with  tbe  Madison  Square 
Garden  rally  and  pageant,  a  special  publica- 
tion on  the  state  of  Soviet  Jewry  fifty  years 
after  the  Revolution  will  be  distributed, 
bringing  together  for  the  first  time  the  views 
of  the  most  respected  authoritiee  in  the  field 
of  Soviet-Jewish  relations.  It  will  document 
tbs  utter  failure  of  tbe  Soviet  umon  to  find 
a  modus  Vivendi  with  its  naUonal  Jewish 
nUnorlty  and  project  the  true  dimensions  oi 
the  calamity  that  has  befallen  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  our  people. 

The  New  Tork  rally  will  be  supported  and 
publicized  In  every  major  city  with  a  sub- 
stantial Jewish  population  and  where  the 
Soviet  Union  maintains  an  embassy,  con- 
sulate or  trade  center.  It  wUl  also  be  sup- 
ported throughout  Israel.  The  PlfUeth  Anni- 
versary celebpatlon  wiU  be  used  to  confront 
the  Soviet  Union  with  its  crimes  against  the 
Jewish  people  and  to  expose  the  f  raudulence 
of  Its  pretensions  to  being  a  civilized  nation. 
In  setting  forth  this  ixxjgram,  tbe  Amer- 
ican League  for  Russian  Jews  and  lU  friends 
are  motivated  by  the  presence  of  several  new 
factors  that  have  taken  shape  in  Jewish  life 
during  the  past  five  months: 

We  believe  the  spirit  of  the'  Jewish 
Dlsspora  during  tbe  recent  Six-Day  War  in 
the  Middle  East  transcended  an  obvious 
•ense  of  unity  with  embattled  Israel  to  en- 
«o^>a88  a  new  awareness  of  tbe  totality  of 
Pioblems  facing  world  Jewry. 

Aside  from  the  future  security  of  Israel 
Bis  unresolved  problem  of  our  Ume  Is  the 
future  of  Russia's  three  million  Jews. 

The  SU-Day  War  unmasked  the  Soviets  as 
the  enemy  not  merely  of  Israel  but  of  the 
w^e  Jewish  nation.  Their  shriU  anU- 
wmitlc  polemics  in  tbe  UJf.  are  as  much 
wstlmony  to  this  fact  as  the  aid,  comfort  and 
mcouragement  they  have  given  Israel's  foes, 
we  face  an  opponent  as  vicious  and  relent- 
«»  as  any  since  Hitler. 

nw.^*  ^^^  P*'^"'  struggle  between  the 
thV^  *"**  ****  neo-Stallnlat  "hard  liners," 
MS  "berals  ^pear  to  have  lost  ground  since 
w»Mlddle  East  war.  The  new  military  aid 
g»«  the  adventurist  regimes  in  Algeria, 
"mt  and  Egypt  indicates  a  resolve  to  ea- 


pand  Russian  influence  in  the  Middle  East  at 
any  cost,  not  excluding  the  destruction  of 
Israel. 

The  Arab  military  debacle  and  the  stun- 
ning diplomatic  defeat  suffered  by  the  So- 
viets In  the  General  Assembly  have  tdready 
had  repercussions  among  the  Jews  in  the 
USSR  and  some  of  the  East  E^lropean  satel- 
Utes.  An  ugly  campaign  U  under  way  In  these 
countries  to  tar  Jews  with  the  brush  of  dis- 
loyalty. In  some  instances  Jews  have  been 
subjected  to  physical  assault  and  In  the 
Soviet  Union  a  Oeorglan  rabbi  was  beaten 
to  death.  Soviet  and  other  East  European 
Jewish  communities  en  masse  have  been 
forced  to  denounce  Israel  and  all  manifesta- 
tions of  Jewish  solidarity  with  tbe  triumph 
of  Israel  over  Its  enemies  have  been  for- 
bidden. 

There  Is  a  real  danger  that  concern  with 
the  new  problems  now  facing  Israel  may 
cause  us  to  forget  or  put  aside  prompt  ac- 
tion on  tbe  So  Viet- Jewish  question.  The 
American  League  for  Russian  Jews  will  make 
a  supreme  effort  to  keep  the  hopes  of  Soviet 
Jews  aUve.  We  wlU  pursue  the  demand  for 
Jewish  freedom,  encompassed  in  the  theme 
"Only  Emigration  Can  Do  It"  as  the  only 
means  to  an  effecUve  solution  of  tbe  So- 
viet-Jewish impasse. 

The  broad  mass  of  world  Jewry  demon- 
strated during  the  Six-Day  War  that  it  is 
capable  of  rising  above  tbe  UmitaUons  of 
Its  professional  detractors  when  a  crisis 
arises.  Israel's  finest  hour  was  also  world 
Jewry's  finest  hour.  We  beUeve  the  idealism, 
self-sacrifice  and  courage  manifested  in  that 
response  can  and  must  be  enlisted  In  the 
cause  of  the  three  miUion  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia. 

The  Madison  Square  Garden  program  offers 
a  banner  under  which  Jews  of  every  po- 
litical persuasion  can  rally  In  the  fight  to 
save  their  Russian  coreligionists  from  cul- 
tural genocide.  We  beUeve  that  only  emi- 
gration can  do  It.  We  are  pledged  to  give 
the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  not  one  mo- 
ment of  rest,  to  spare  them  not  one  mo- 
ment of  embarrassment  and  difficulty  im- 
til  this  struggle  is  won. 


Commanism   for  SO  Years 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   I.OT7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  November  8,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  so-called  Socialistic  Republics  of 
Russia  celebrated  their  50th  year  of 
power  exploitation  of  Its  people  and  en- 
slavement of  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
millions  of  fellow  humans  In  overrun 
countries.  To  the  Russian  people,  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy. 

A  day  for  weeping  and  prayer  by  free 
men  everywhere  that  we.  not  under  the 
Soviet  boot,  still  have  a  chance.  It  Is  not 
too  late  if  we  awaken  to  think  for  our- 
selves and  maintain  independence— not 
interdependence. 

But  fear  and  lack  of  faith  causes  many 
collaborations.  On  hand  in  Moscow  to 
aid  the  international  gangsters  were  such 
as  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  Prime  Minister 
of  India,  and  Marshal  Tito,  the  Com- 
munist dictator  of  Yugoslavia. 

And  even  a  "heartfelt  greeting"  was 
dispatched  by  the  President  of  these 
United  States  "in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States."  I  dissent  and  give 
notice  the  greeting  was  not  repre.<^nta- 
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tive  of  my  feelings  which  coincide  more 
with  the  proclamation  of  the  Association 
of  Veterans  of  Russian  Descent  of  World 
Wars  I  and  n.  2041  Lyon  Street.  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  which  I  Include  fol- 
lovrtng  my  remartis  en  toto.  I  also  in- 
clude the  news  release  of  November  7 
from  the  Washington,  D.C,  Evening 
Star,  along  with  the  release  of  the  US. 
Anti-Communist  Congress,  in  the  Rec- 
ord : 

Association  or  VmaANS  or  Russian  Descent 
or  World  Wars  I  and  n.  San  Prancisco, 
Calit.,  Phoclamation 

On  November  7th  Tbe  Soviet  Government 
win  triumphantly  celebrate  the  50tb  an- 
niversary of  communism  in  Riissia.  But  we, 
the  free  citizens  of  America,  should  ignore 
this  Jubilation,  because  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment was  never  chosen  by  the  Russian  people 
but  came  to  power  by  fraud  and  violence. 

We,  the  free  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  note  how  the  Russian  people  would 
react  to  the  50th  anniversary  of  communism. 
Here  is  what  communism  gave  the  Russian 
people;  50  years  of  religious  persecution  and 
denial  of  private  property,  free  IniUative  and 
freedom  of  labor;  50  years  of  shortages  of 
food,  clothing  and  housing;  50  years  of  tor- 
ture, suffering  and  death  In  prison  and  con- 
centration camps  for  millions  of  citizens; 
50  years  of  slavery  under  a  gang  of  godless 
self-styled  rulers,  who  estabUsbed  a  com- 
munist dictatorship  against  tbe  will  of  the 
people. 

In  view  of  the  above  stated  facts  it  would 
be  a  mockery  to  congratulate  the  Russian 
I>eople  with  50  years  of  misery  under  com- 
munism but  we  do  have  a  moral  obllgaUon 
to  express  sympathy  with  tbe  people  for  their 
50  years  of  tragedy.  It  would  not  only  be 
purely  lUoglcal  but  below  tbe  dignity  of 
official  representatives  of  tbe  U.S.A.  to  con- 
gratulate the  Soviet  Government  with  Its 
SOth  ajinlversary  of  communUm,  against 
which  Americans  fought  in  Korea  and  are 
actively  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  friendly 
relations  with  tbe  Soviet  regime  enhance 
its  prestige  and  this  U  completely  undesir- 
able, because  the  Soviet  Government  stub- 
bornly seeks  to  establish  communism  by  force 
in  the  entire  world  and  Soviet  aid  to  N  Viet- 
nam Is  proof  of  the  Soviet  Government's' 
intentions. 

As  long  as  communism  exists  in  Russia 
there  wlU  always  be  a  threat  to  freedom  In 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Parade    Marks    50    Tears    or    CoiuctTNisM- 
Moscow    Displays    Might    and    Err    or 

Nostalgia 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 
Moscow.— The    Soviet    Umon    marked    its 
50th  birthday  today  with  a  bit  of  nostalgia 
and  a  parade  of  armed  might  including  sev- 
eral new  missiles. 

Although  the  new  weaponry  received  major 
attention,  the  atmosphere  created  on  the  dav 
was  not  particularly  martial  and  Defense 
Minister  Andrei  A.  Grechko's  speech  was  re- 
strained. 

Military  attaches  said  they  detected  six 
new  weapons,  including  a  100-foot  Intercon- 
tinenui  balUsUcs  missile.  Soviet  commenta- 
tors used  the  word  "new"  only  In  referring 
to  this  ICBM,  saying  it  was  powered  by  a 
•new,    h'ghly   efficient   type   of   propellant." 

READY    FOB    FIRINO 

Tass  said  these  rockets  "need  Uttle  time  to 
to  be  readied  for  firing  and  can  be  launched 
both  from  sUos  and  other  launching  ramps." 
Indicating  it  may  be  similar  to  the  soUd- 
fueled  U.S.  Mlnuteman. 

Making  their  appearance  for  the  first  time 
in  a  major  Soviet  military  parade  was  a  con- 
tingent of  marines.  There  were  about  600  of 
the  marines,  dressed  in  new  black  uniforms 
and  wearing  black  berets. 
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Paratrooper  iinlts  In  red  berets  accom- 
panied by  artillery  and  light  tanks  attached 
to  the  airborne  units  also  were  a  striking 
feature  of  the  parade. 

ATTACHXS    LISr    WEAPONS 

The  new  weapons  reported  by  the  military 
attaches  were: 

A  reconnaissance  vehicle  that  mounts  a 
grun  and  has  an  anti-tank  rocket  next  to  the 
mount,  a  tracked  vehicle  that  carries  a  new 
kind  of  anti-aircraft  missile,  a  Polaris-type 
submarine-launched  strategic  missile,  a  tac- 
tical missile,  and  intermediate  rang^  missile 
and  the  100-foot  ICBM. 

The  red-nosed  ICBM  came  Just  before  a 
missile  first  shown  on  May  Day  1965  that  has 
been  claimed  capable  of  striking  from  orbit. 
TJ.S,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara  said  Friday  the  Soviet  Union  was  test- 
ing an  orbital  bomb  system. 

Official  accounts  of  the  parade  repeated 
the  boast  that  mammoth  Soviet  rockets — the 
biggest  is  about  115  feet  long — "can  deliver 
nuclear  warheads  of  tremendous  power"  and 
that  "no  other  army  in  the  world  has  such 
warheads." 

Moscow  Television's  commentator  called 
attention  to  "an  unusual  special  warhead" 
on  one  rocket  shown  in  earlier  parades  which 
he  said  could  destroy  clusters  of  enemy 
planes. 

The  parade  culminated  five  days  of 
speeches,  and  ceremonies  honoring  the  50th 
anniversary  of  lienin's  Bolshevik  Revolution. 

CaXCHKO   KEVirWS   TBOOPS 

The  marching  units  from  various  military 
academies  were  at  attention  when  Commu- 
nist party  General  Secretary  Leonid  I.  Brezh- 
nev, followed  closely  by  Premier  Alexei  N. 
Koeygln  and  President  Nikolai  V.  Podgomy, 
moxmted  the  steps  to  the  platform  above 
Lenin's  mausoleum  near  the  Kremlin  Wall. 
The  rest  of  the  Politburo  filed  up  also.  Top 
ranking  military  officers  were  on  a  lower 
tier. 

Promptly  at  10  a.m..  Defense  Minister 
Orechko  was  driven  out  of  the  Kremlin  in  an 
open  steel  blue  Zil  convertible  and,  with  the 
commander  of  the  parade  in  a  matching 
vehicle,  he  Inspected  the  troops  who  roared 
w  he  drove  by. 

Following  the  Inspection  Grechko  delivered 
a  brief  speech  which  routinely  attacked  the 
United  States,  Israel  and  Weet  Germany.  U.S. 
Ambassador  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson  didn't 
feel  that  salvo  against  the  "criminal  war" 
being  waged  In  Vietnam  was  heavy  enough 
to  force  him  to  depart. 

Grechko  avoided  mentioning  China,  re- 
garded by  many  as  Russia's  main  concern 
these  days,  and  so  the  Chinese  charge  d'affairs 
remained  also. 

The  defense  minister  praised  Soviet  eco- 
nomic development  and.  In  routine  fashion, 
said  the  military  forces  were  armed  with  the 
most  modern  equipment. 

To  the  delight  of  the  crowd,  several  com- 
panies of  young  men,  dressed  In  1917  style 
uniforms,  began  marching  through  Red 
Square — the  famous  Red  Guards,  the  Bolshe- 
vik Commissars,  the  Red  Cossacks  and  sev- 
eral ranks  of  matched  horse  cavalry,  some  of 
them  pulling  maclilne  guns  and  light  artillery 
pieces  of  World  War  I  vintage. 

A  dozen  World  War  I  armored  cars  with 
their  oval  turrets  and  anti-imperialist  slogans 
painted  on  their  sides  also  chugged  through. 

The  last  30  minutes  of  the  military  parade 
were  the  most  important  for  the  military 
attaches  who  were  grouped  together  near  the 
mausoleum  with  their  wives,  frantically  snap- 
ping pictures — the  one  time  in  the  year  when 
the  Soviet  government  encourages  foreigners 
to  photograph  military  hardware. 

First  came  the  troops — units  frtHn  the  mili- 
tary academies  led  as  usual  by  the  Prunae 
Academy  for  staff  officers — followed  by  vari- 
ous branches  including  the  paratroopers 
marching  with  the  bravado  of  the  U.S.  air- 
tome  divisions. 

The  hardware  came  at  the  end. 

Some  parade  standbys — T83  heavy,  tanks 


and  varieties  of 
through. 
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irtUlery  pieces — were  whisked 
VNrrs  MAscH 


civu  [Air 

Following  th4  military  Bha>w,  the  festivi- 
ties were  turned  over  to  sportsmens  groups 
and  scores  of  work  brigades,  young  Commu- 
nist leagues,  add  delegations  from  every- 
thing frcxn  Intourlst  to  Writers  Unions — 
all  of  whom  mal'ched  through  In  good  spirits 
even  if  their  ranks  became  a  little  disorga- 
nized. I 

The  over-all  tnood  of  the  parade  was  not 
martial  perham  because  everyone  seemed 
to  be  looking  forward  to  a  good  time  after- 
wards. And  th4  civilian  demonstration  was 
the  complete  obposite  of  the  armed  show. 

But  for  the  world  at  large  the  military 
demonstration  I  s  what  will  be  seen  on  tele- 
vision and  it  ii  the  image  of  Soviet  might 
that   leaders   h«  re   want  to   present   abroad. 

The  streets  t  f  the  capital  were  Januned 
early  this  morn  ing  by  Russians  and  tourists 
crowding  the  downtown  part  of  the  city 
hoping  to  catclf  a  glimpse  of  the  parade  on 
its  way  into  Red  Square. 

Millions  of  ol  hers  watched  it  on  live  tele- 
vision— but  th«  2,000  owners  of  color  sets 
were  disappoint  ed  because  the  infant  system 
broke  down  an  1  only  black  and  white  was 
transmitted. 

Later  today  here  will  be  a  Kremlin  re- 
ception while  ordinary  Russians  will  cele- 
brate the  holldi  ly  in  the  accepted  fashion — 
lots  of  friends,  vodka  and  food  and  no  care 
about  the  morr  >w  especially  when  you  have 
the  next  five  da;  s  off. 

Last  night  t  afflc  was  halted  downtown 
because  of  the  heavy  flow  of  strollers  and 
there  is  an  oi  ler  banning  traffic  for  the 
next  two  days  »  permit  people  to  walk  In 
the  streets. 

( Greetings  ft  am  President  Johnson  were 
published  in  Jzvestia,  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment newspaper,  as  part  of  a  two-page 
spread  of  messages  from  Communist  and 
non-Communis^  leaders,  the  Associated 
Press  reported. 

(Johnson's  n<  te  said:  "In  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  Jnited  States  of  Amolca.  I 
am  sending  htartfelt  greetings  and  best 
wishes  to  the  people  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  for  their  national  holi- 
day which  this  ^ear  marks  the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  the  cr«  ition  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment. 

("I  hope  thai  the  good  will  of  the  peoples 
of  both  countries  will  find  Its  expression  In 
Joint  efforts  toi  ard  a  finn  and  lasting  peace 
In  the  whole  wo  rid." 

(Among  thosif  not  present  in  Red  Square 
was  the  one  surviving  leader  of  the  revolu- 
tion, V.  M.  Molotov,  the  former  foreign  min- 
ister emd  premier  who  has  lived  In  secluded 
retirement  since  he  lost  a  power  struggle 
with  Nlklta  Klirushchev  In  1957. 

(Also  absent  were  the  other  three  living 
former  premiets — Khrushchev,  George  M. 
Malenkov  and  ^ikolai  A.  Bulganin.  It  Is  not 
customary  for  those  who  have  lost  out  to 
appear  in  public  on  such  occasions.) 

U.S.  Anti-Comkttnist  Congrkss  Inc., 

I  Washington,  D.C. 

"Responsible  '  anticommunlsm." 

On  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution,  we  »y:  Commie,  go  home! 

Go  home  anl  give  your  people  political 
freedom,  by  all(  iwing  a  two-party  system,  so 
that  they  can  choose  whether  or  not  they 
want  communi^. 

Go  home  anfl  abolish  Article  70  of  the 
Criinmal  Code  )f  the  U.S.SJl.,  so  that  your 
people  can  crlt  cize  the  communist  govern- 
ment and  one-p  arty  monopoly  without  being 
sent  to  concent  ration  camp  for  five  to  seven 
years. 

Go  home  and  free  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  politic  il  prisoners  Jailed  under  Ar- 
ticle 70,  inclu<  ing  the  writers  Daniel  and 
Sinyavsky,  who  le  only  crime  was  to  express 
mild  displeasurt  with  the  politicians  running 
Russia. 


Go  home  and  tfell  your  communist  rulen 
to  stop  sending  war  supplies  to  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Invaders  of  South  Vietnam.  Better  yet, 
demand  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  stop  the  war! 
If  we  stop  fighting,  the  war  will  not  stop. 
Only  Ho  Chi  Mink  can  stop  the  war.  Other- 
wise it  is  you,  aad  not  the  United  States, 
who  are  warmongers. 

Go  home  and  pemove  the  KGB  (Soviet 
Secret  Police)  whpse  members  are  guilty  of 
extreme  police  brutality  against  the  workers 
-and  people  of  Ruafela. 

Go  home  and  dp  these  things  first,  before 
you  presume  to  tfcu  us  what  is  wrong  with 
the  United  States! 

HfKBEBT   A.   PHILBRICK, 

National  Director. 

SON  C.  LUCOM, 

President. 

P.S. — On  the  bther  hand,  if  you  really 
like  freedom,  and  prefer  the  two-party  sys- 
tem rather  than  the  one-party  monopoly, 
why  not  defect  npw?  Telephone  us  at  638- 
6010  and  we  wll^  treat  your  call  in  strict 
confidence. 

PJ.S. — You  lucky  Americans,  who  do  not 
have  to  defect  toienjoy  freedom,  are  invited 
to  Join  our  organeation  of  responsible  anti- 
communists.  If  you  agree  unity  against  com- 
munism Is  vital,  ire  have  a  hard  hitting  ac- 
tion program.  Jub^  send  110.00  to  me  at  the 
above  address  for|  a  one-year  charter  mem- 
bership 

HXRB  PHII3RICK. 


Indifference 


EXTENSIC^N 


HON. 

OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.     BOB 
under  leave  to 
the  Record,  I  iilclude 
to(rlal  fnun  the 
of  October  15, 


Rots  National  Fiber 


OP  REMARKS 

$0B  WILSON 

CALIFONU 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday ,  November  8.  1967 


VILSON.  Mr.     Speaker. 

extend  my  remarks  in 
the  following  edi- 

3an  Diego,  Calif.,  Unlcm 
1967: 


INTEGWTT,  COTTBAflE   MUST  PKEVAn.:    INDIFFER- 
ENCES Rors  National  Fiber 

The  great  Ameilcan  disease  of  1967  is  not 
drink.  Nor  is  it  dope,  nor  pornography,  nor 
crime.  It  is  none  of  these  individually,  bad 
as  they  are.  It  Is  all  of  them  and  so  much 
more. 

The  great  Amer^an  disease  is  a  compound 
of  human  Indiffefence,  laziness,  apathy  and 
downright  crlmin*!  negligence. 

It  Is  most  clearly  expressed  In  the  defeat- 
ist, nihilistic  admission  of  failure  in  the 
statement:  "I  don't  want  to  get  involved." 

The  malady  shows  Itself  in  diverse  and 
damaging  symptotns  as  undercvu'rents  to  the 


and    principled    American 


honest,    upright 
way  of  life. 

It  is  physically  demonstrated  with  all  the 
abandonment  of  itesponsibllity  of  the  hippie. 
And  whenever  a  olUzen  sidesteps  his  duties. 
It  shows  its  grip '  on  a  society  too  satiated 
with  self-indulgebce  for  the  good  of  its 
moral  health.        I 

The  early  onset  of  the  disease  could  be  a 
simple  domestic,  connivance — the  parent 
who  allows  a  chid  to  stay  home  for  the 
World  Seriee  and  then  sends  him  back  to 
school  with  a  not<  i  that  he  was  sick.  The  ex- 
ample of  petty  untruth  Is  set. 

From  this  it  defelope  into  the  high  school 
student  who  refutes  to  iafonn  on  a  campiu 
dope  pusher.  He  d^sn't  want  to  get  involved, 
although  knowing  it  is  wrong,  intrinsically 
evil  and  against  tU/e  law. 

These  are  the  eiirly  steps.  Later  comes  the 
time  when  citizens  as  groups  turn  their 
backs  while  assaults,  murders  and  robberies 
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ti^  place.  They  attack  the  forces  of  law 
Instead  of  helping  them. 

These  axe  the  symptoms  of  a  sick  age  and 
the  early  signs  of  decadence.  Fortunately  for 
the  United  States  of  America  the  outlook 
la  not  all  bleak.  There  are  vivid  outposts  of 
integrity  and  courage  in  the  path  of  the 
forces  wlilch  undermine  our  very  existence. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  help 
policemen  In  trouble.  Others  who  stop  on 
the  highway  to  give  succour  to  the  Injured 
jmd  perhaps  save  a  life.  These  are  important, 
but  basic  actions. 

Most  of  all  there  are  those  who  still  believe 
that  moral  principles  are  the  very  guidelines 
of  existence,  and  who  are  prepared  to  stand 
or  fall  by  them. 

Moral  courage  needs  its  quotient  of  physi- 
cal courage.  Playing  a  full  part  as  a  citizen 

makes  exacting  demands  on  our  courage 

to  make  the  right  decisions  and  to  uphold 
them.  It  means  having  the  courage  to  care 
and  to  be  responsible.  It  includes  faith  in  our 
cause  in  Vietnam. 

Too  many  give  up  too  early.  To  them  al- 
most any  effort  is  too  much.  For  them  it  is 
easier  to  ignore  religion,  faith,  morals  and 
the  dignity  of  stature  of  a  human  being. 
The  paths  of  ease  and  enervation  away  from 
the  true  meaning  of  life  are  tempting  and 
•llppery. 

It  takes  courage  to  be  a  power  for  good 
m  a  world  bent  on  self-destruction  through 
evil.  But  the  reward  for  people  and  for  na- 
tions is  worth  every  stress  and  every  setback. 

This  great  nation  must  stand  up  and  be 
counted— as  a  true  force  for  good. 


A  RetoIntioD  for  a  Gtation  to  Prof. 
WilUan  Momford  Tock 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  TixcnnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  8,  1967 

Mr.  DOWNINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  on  October  19  while  we  in  both 
Houses  were  engaged  with  the  many 
woblems  which  beset  a  nation  in  con- 
met,  there  was  commemorated  in  my 
otetrlct  of  Virginia  the  concluding  efifort 
of  the  conflict  which  brought  Independ- 
ence to  our  Nation.  This  was  the  186th 
KuUversary  of  the  victory  at  Yorktown 
M  the  Continental  forces  and  their  al- 
m  imder  the  leadership  of  Gen.  George 
Washington. 

As  is  its  patriotic  custom,  the  Thomas 
Netoon,  Jr.,  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
«in  Revolution,  singled  out  a  great  Uving 
American  for  special  honor.  The  honor  is 
annually  bestowed  to  a  present-day  pa- 
Wot  whose  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
Uherty  have  made  him  a  true  and  noble 
flescendent  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  of 
"WRepubUc. 

We  in  this  great  House  were  honored 
ttjs  year  by  the  selection  of  the  Hon- 
orable William  Munford  Tuck  the  dis- 
^mshed  Representative  of  the  Fifth 
Wstrlct  of  Virginia  and  a  former  Gov- 
m^'"  -Si  *^®  Commonwealth.  Congress- 
?^™  xt"^,  "^^  '^«  recipient  of  the 
mmas  Nelson.  Jr..  medal  presented  In 
S^°^^°'  *^**  distinguished  Member 
S."it^°"""entaJ  Congress,  signer  of 

ii*!n^   *^3?'"^'*°"  o'  Independence,  and 
*«e»lse  Governor  of  Virginia 

October  19,  1967,  was  a  .great  day  at 


Yorictown  when  Representative  Tuck 
received  the  award,  responding  in  his 
time-honored  fashion  which  has  both 
thrilled  and  deUghted  us  In  this  House 
on  so  many  occasions.  It  was  by  reflec- 
tion a  great  day  here  In  Washington  be- 
cause Representative  Tuck  is  the  third 
Member  of  the  Congress  to  be  so  hon- 
ored. The  late  Senator  Harry  Flood 
Byrd  and  the  Honorable  Howard  Worth 
Smith,  the  former  dean  of  the  Virginia 
delegation,  were  previous  recipients. 

We  of  the  Virginia  delegation  take 
exceptional  pride  in  this  tribute  to  "the 
Governor,"  the  title  by  which  we  shall 
always  know  and  respect  our  esteemed 
colleague,  and  on  behalf  of  the  other 
Representatives  of  our  great  Conunon- 
wealth  I  take  particular  pleasure  In  in- 
cludhig  in  the  Record  the  citation  to 
Representative  Ttjcx  and  his  response 
in  which  he  rededicated  himself  to  the 
principles  of  American  liberty : 
A    Resoldtiok    fob    a    Citation    to    Rkpke- 

8ENTATIV«   WnXIAlC    ISWTOEB    TUCK 

(By  The  Thomas  Nelson  Jr.  Chapter.  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution) 
Who:  In  a  life  of  devoted  service  to  his 
beloved  Commonwealth,  early  forged  the 
fundamental  principles  that  would  guide 
him  through  forty-six  years  of  unswerving 
dedication  to  the  esteemed  values  of  the 
Founding  Fathers:  and  thereupon  set  a 
course  which  wotild  take  him  to  the  House 
of  Delegates,  the  State  Senate,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship, the  Governorship,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Who:  personifying  the  axiom  that  re- 
sponslbUities  gravitate  to  those  who  best 
can  direct  them.  Implacably  steered  the 
Commonwealth  through  the  wrenching 
changes  in  political  directions  by  eschewing 
opportunism  and  by  hewing  to  the  solid  doc- 
trines of  The  Constitution. 

Who:  while  devoting  the  latter  years  of 
his  public  life  to  bulwarking  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  individual,  comported  hlm- 
selt  throughout  with  an  engagingly  frank 
good  humor  while  agonizing  over  the  ever- 
increasing  encroachment  of  the  federal 
stablishment. 

And  who:  through  this  dedication  to  the 
American  tradition  of  man's  dignity,  best 
exemplifies  the  Sterling  Virtues  of  Thomas 
Nelson,  Jr. 

Who:  served  in  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  was  a  meml>er  of  the  first  Gen- 
eral Convention,  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  Governor  of  Virginia  and 
led  Virginia's  forces  In  the  Battle  of  York- 
town  and  whose  patriotism  led  him  to  pledge 
his  own  credit  in  raising  funds  for  the  Revo- 
lution since  it  was  a  sxirer  guarantee  than 
that  of  the  National  Government:  advocate 
of  sound  government  and  of  strong  national 
defense,  and  devoted  Patriot. 

Acceptance  Remarks  or  Congressman  Wm. 

M.    TtrCK   AT   "StTRRENDER   DaT"   CEREMONIES 

AT  Yorktown,  Va.,  October  19 

You  have  paid  me  a  great  honor  today. 
To  be  chosen  as  exemplar  of  the  sterling 
characteristics  of  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  is  a  dis- 
tinction indeed  to  be  cherished.  I  do  not 
consider  myself  worthy  of  such,  and  I  do  not 
find  words  to  express  adequately  my  appreci- 
ation for  this  honor  which  you  bestow  upon 
me. 

However,  I  can  assure  you  of  my  deep 
gratitude  to  the  Virginia  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  for  such  recog- 
nition. I  imderstand  that  it  Is  the  third 
award  of  its  kind  that  the  organization  has 
made  and  that  the  two  previous  recipients 
were  my  friends,  the  late  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Sr.,  and  the  Honorable  Howard  W. 
Smith,  gentlemen  for  whom  I  have  always 
had  the  highest  admiration. 
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In  accepting  this  presentation  of  the  trib- 
ute expressed  in  your  citation  and  so  fittingly 
symbolized  in  the  medal  you  have  struck,  I 
recognize  the  occasion  as  one  for  rededlca- 
tion  to  the  great  American  principles  for 
which  Nelson  fought  and  for  which  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  stand. 

Thomas  Nelson,  who  as  the  third  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  succeeded  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  that  office,  perhaps  gave  more  of  his  time, 
talent  and  wealth  to  his  state  and  country 
than  any  other  man  in  history.  He  gave  so 
much  of  himself  that  his  health  was  broken: 
he  gave  so  much  of  his  wealth  that  he  was 
threatened  with  poverty.  In  fact,  be  gave  so 
much  that,  as  you  know,  the  epitaph  on  his 
tomb  here  at  Yorktown  reads:  "He  gave  all 
for  liberty. " 

He  was  a  statesman,  a  soldier,  and  a  bene- 
factor In  the  cause  cf  American  freedom. 
History  has  shown  him  to  be  a  man  of  selfless 
patriotism,  a  genUeman  with  the  highest 
order  of  personal  integrity. 

He  It  was  who  introduced  the  Virginia 
Resolutions  of  1776  calling  upon  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  to  declare  the  Colonies 
free  and  independent.  He  was  one  of  the  im- 
mortal signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  served  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses and  In  the  Continental  Congress.  He 
raised  troops  for  the  ConUnental  Army  and 
he  served  as  commander  of  the  Virginia 
Miima.  The  fact  that  he  ordered  the  bombing 
of  his  own  home  in  the  Battle  of  Yorktown  is 
a  clear  demonstration  of  his  patriotism. 

In  view  of  this  Virginia  patriot's  com- 
pletely admirable  qualities,  no  award  could 
be  more  appropriately  named.  It  serves  as  a 
pledge  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  preserve 
and  protect  free  constitutional  government 

The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revoluuon  have  always  supported  and  de- 
fended the  fundamentals  and  principles  of 
our  form  of  government,  the  very  essential 
foundations  which  have  made  this  coimtry 
great.  Thus  I  shall  ever  cherish  and  appre- 
ciate the  citation  and  the  high  honor  which 
you  have  bestowed  upon  me  today.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  I  may  always  be  worthy 


Let'i  Not  Play  Politics  With  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PENNSYXVAWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  8.  1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  soon  be  called  upon 
to  make  a  historic  decision^whether  to 
move  ahead  in  solving  the  problems  of 
the  underprivileged  or  to  turn  its  back 
on  the  plight  of  the  poor. 

Of  the  700  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore congressional  hearings,  the  over- 
whelming majority  recommended  that 
the   Johnson    antipoverty   program    l)e 

kept  intact  and  that  more — not  less 

funds  be  appropriated. 

While  the  war  on  poverty  has  made 
mistakes— as  any  large-scale  attack  on 
a  pervasive  problem  will — its  success  is 
demonstrated  by  the  enriched  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  dis- 
mantles OEO  or  severely  reduces  funds 
for  its  operation,  we  will  have  robbed  the 
poor  not  only  of  help  but  of  hope. 

If  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  cries  from  the 
slums.  If  we  deny  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  the  poor.  If  we  undo  the 
good  that  has  already  been  done,  we  will 
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by   the   forgotten   and 


Invite   violence 
hopeless. 

Those  who  wish  to  punish  the  poor  for 
their  poverty  may,  as  the  Washington 
Post  states,  "find  political  comfort.  But 
they  will  deserve  the  countrjr's  con- 
denuatlon  and  contempt." 

If  we  fall  to  continue  the  war  on  pov- 
erty at  full  speed,  we  will  have  written  a 
sxillled  chapter  in  the 'proud  history  of 
the  House  of  Representatives — one  that 
future,  more  enlightened,  generations  of 
Americans  will  never  forget. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  which  attacks  those 
who  play  politics  with  poverty; 

Thx  Was  Agaimst  tux  Povestt  Wax 
Only  b«cauae  there  are  so  many  more  rlcb 
people  than  poor  people  In  this  country, 
and  because  the  poor  are  clustered  in  small 
pockets  of  abject  poverty.  Is  It  possible  tot 
so  many  members  of  the  House  of  R^ve- 
sentatlves  to  mount  so  cruel  and  reckless 
an  attack  on  the  war  against  poverty.  If 
their  assault  prevails  In  the  voting  that  be. 
gins  today,  they  may  find  some  comfort  in 
the  damage  thU  will  do  to  President  John- 
son's Great  Society.  But  It  will  be  a  cold  kind 
of  comfort.  For.  In  the  words  of  OEO  Director 
Sargent  Shrlver.  they  will  be  engaging  In 
both  a  "delusion  .  .  .  and  a  fraud." 

It  win  be  a  cruel  delusion  for  the  poverty- 
stricken  who  bad  come  to  believe  that  help 
in  increasing  quantities  was  on  the  way.  And 
it  will  be  a  highly  dangerous  fraud.  For 
there  Is  at  home,  as  Adlal  Stevenson  once 
said  of  the  leas  developed  world,  a  "revolu- 
tion of  rising  expectations"  which  will  al- 
most certainly  be  translated  into  wider  ^o- 
lence  and  greater  disorder  if  reasonable  ex- 
pectations are  denied. 

The  Administration  is  seeking  |2  billion 
In  poverty  funds,  an  Increase  from  the  91.6 
billion  it  received  last  year  for  such  projects 
•a  the  Job  Corps,  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams, and  Head  Start.  The  Senate  has  ap- 
proved this,  and  a  bit  more.  But  a  motley 
coalition  of  Republicans  and  Southern  Dem- 
ocrats in  the  House  is  trying  to  slash  this 
year's  appropriation  down  to  $1.2  billion,  a 


Not.  9,  by  ticki]  ig  this  on  as  a  rider  to  the 
District  Appropi  lation  bill.  But  this  is  only 
a  brief  stop-gap  The  point,  very  simply  la 
whether  there  li  to  be  an  effective  povery 
program,  or  not.  A  cut  to  the  $1.3  billion 
level  would  not  be  effective.  In  the  District, 
for  Instance,  It  Would  mean  $20  million  in 
poverty  funds,  compared  with  the  $35.8  mil- 
lion which  would  be  provided  under  the 
President's  request  for  this  fiscal  year,  and 
almost  $30  mlUlin  last  year.  This  Is  not  Just 
robbing  the  poo^  of  help.  It  is  robbing  them 
of  hope.  Those  Who  conspire  to  do  so  may 
find  political  coilifort.  But  they  will  deserve 
the  country's  ccademnation  and  contempt. 


November  8,  1967 


New  Honor  f<  r  DUtingnished  Veteran 


EXTENS]  ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

o>  ooNNBCnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUS1 :  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  8,  1967 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Spealcer,  one  of 
our  distinguished  Connecticut  veterans 
has  just  been  ejected  commander  of  the 
in  Veterans,  Chapter  6, 
Wallingford.  He  is  Wal- 
>ran  of  two  world  wars, 
it  citizen  of  the  Silver 
Career  is  well  summarized 
rliich  appeared  in  the 
on  a  recent  date. 
>f  Commander  Brys  is 
ition  by  our  young  peo- 
ple today,  and  I  am  honored  to  include  in 
the  Record  this  newspaper  article  and  to 
add  my  word  of  commendation  for  this 
outstanding  cit^en  and  veteran : 

DAV  Elects  V  'altex  Bets  Comicandeb 
Walter  E.  Brys,  veteran  of  two  world  wars, 
was    elected    cooimander    of    the    Disabled 


Disabled  Amer 
of  Meriden  anc 
ter  Brys,  a  vet 
and  a  prominij 
City.  Mr.  Brys' 
in   an   article 
Meriden  Record 

The   career 
worthy  of  emi 


^ ri"-i -w„-  ^  ^..^  wx...„»i    a     American   Veterans,   Chapter  6  of  Meriden 

figure  that  OEo"  believM"  wouTd"^erlppu"'lt3  *  and  Wallingford  ^Thursday  evening^ 
activities — cripple  them  In  real  terms  and  in         '^*'-—  -— — 


terms  of  the  psychological  Impact  such  a  cut 
would  have  on  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  poor. 

There  was.  at  an  earlier  stage,  some  ra- 
tional quality  about  the  House  attack  on 
OEO,  some  sense  that  the  program  wasnt 
working  well  and  ought  to  be  overhauled  or 
even  scrapped,  with  its  projects  turned  over 
to  regular  Oovenunent  agencies. 

A  logical  case  can  be  made  for  conducting 
the  poverty  war  differently;  the  art  Is  not 
all  that  far  advanced.  But  only  three,  of 
some  700  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
Senate  and  House  hearings,  were  prepared 
to  advocate  dismantling  of  OEO.  The  vast 
majority  recommended  more  funds,  not  less. 
None  suggested  the  sort  of  senseless  hacking 
which  now  threatens  the  poverty  bill.  Only 
the  worst  sort  of  partisan  politics,  on  the 
part  of  many  Republicans,  and  sheer  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  many  Southern 
Democrats  can  explain  the  kind  of  irration- 
ality which  led  the  House  to  exempt  OEO 
from  Federal  pay  increases  and  which  has 
left  much  of  the  poverty  war  without  funds 
since  Oct.  23  for  failure  to  pass  normally 
routine  appropriations  to  maintain  present 
programs  untU  the  larger  appropriation 
question  is  resolved. 

By  Nov.  23,  some  35  Commiuiity  Action 
Progranu  will  be  in  much  the  same  shape  as 
the  project  in  Jersey  City  Is  in  right  now — 
completely  out  of  money,  with  workers  on 
a  volunteer  basis,  and  forced  to  borrow  or 
beg  to  continue  aid  to  some  10,000  families. 

A  belated  move  was  made  yesterday  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  OEO  payroll  through 


Other  officers  Elected  to  serve  with  Brys 
were:  Attillo  C$neviva.  senior  vice  com- 
mander; Earl  Blancbard,  Junior  vice  com- 
mander; Anibal  Comez,  treasurer;  Rajrmond 
Slttnick,  chaplain;  John  Oregor,  sergeant  at 
arms;  James  Curfin,  service  officer,  and  Wal- 
ter Gomez,  officer  of  the  day. 

Api>ointments  Inade  by  Brys  include  Al- 
fred A.  Hoffman,  ladjutant;  Harry  T.  Young, 
house  chairman,  and  Atty.  Thomas  Origlun, 
Judge  advocate.     | 

Commander  Brys  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  World  Wa»  I  at  the  age  of  16.  Servmg 
two  years  overseas  with  the  6th  Battle 
Squadron  on  the  U.S.S.  Wyoming  with  the 
British  Grand  Fl$et,  he  participated  in  the 
surrender  of  the  <^erman  Navy  at  Scapa  Flow 
in  1018. 

In  1041.  Brys  |«aln  enlisted  in  the  XT.S. 
Navy  and  served  overseas  with  the  First 
American  Expeditionary  FcM'ce  in  the  South 
Pacific.  He  was  i»  charge  of  provisions  and 
the  supplying  of  all  ships  and  shore  stations 
in  the  early  part  cf  World  War  n. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  on  Oct.  19,  Bry« 
welcomed  the  4trd  Division,  Connecticut 
National  Guard  alt  the  South  Pacific  islands 
who  were  to  relieve  the  First  Division  of  Uj8. 
liCarines,  at  Guadalcanal.  He  recalls  that  the 
first  man  he  met  was  iS&iar  Wayne  BobiMMi 
of  Meriden  who  was  later  killed  In  the  Is- 
lands during  comtxtt. 

Brys  received  tUree  commendations  during 
World  War  II  and  was  honorably  discharged 
in  1045.  . 

A  member  of  ttta  DJk.V.  alnce  1940,  Brys 
la  now  serving  ao  tbrs  building  commlttae 
and  was  comnunder  In  1950. 


the  City  of  Merldeb,  a  position  he  has  held 
for  four  years.  H«  retired  from  the  State 
ComptroUer'B  Offica  in  1966  after  27  years 

Brys  resides  at  156  Stoddard  Drive  with  his 
wife.  LiUian.  The  couple  has  one  daughter 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Bartletn  and  two  grandchildren. 


Economic  Oppoihinity  Amendmeoti  of 
1967 


The   Houise   in 
House  on  the  Stat< 
consideration  the 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  SiM  GIBBONS 

rxoxisA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  6f  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Kovemher  7,  1967 

Qommlttee   of   the   Whole 

of  the  Union  had  under 

(S.  2388)    to  provide 


Bom  in  Merldai,  be  la  now  constable  at 


1)U1 
an  improved  Econcimic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  f oi  the  continued  operation 
of  economic  opportunity  programs,  to  au- 
thorize an  Emerger  cy  Employment  Act,  and 
for  other  purposesj 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  8 
or  9  or  10  months  of  working  on  tills 
legislation,  the  is^es  have  now  been  dis- 
tilled, despite  all  0f  the  talk  we  may  hear 
In  this  Chamber,  ^o  Just  two  major  Issues 
that  should  attract  the  attention  of  this 
body  during  the  remainder  of  the  debate. 

The  first  major  issue  is  on  the  question 
of  money.  How  n|uch  money  and  effort 
are  we  going  to  put  into  this  program? 

The  second  major  issue  revolves  around 
the  Green  amendfnent — the  amendment 
that  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  aooDfLL],  refers  to  as  the 
boss  and  boll  weeflls  amendment,  and  as 
to  which  he  said,  as  I  imderstand  It,  there 
Just  were  not  any  real  responsible  gov- 
ernments in  the  i  South  to  carry  out  a 
constructive  progj-am. 

I  am  going  to  qevote  my  time  to  those 
two  important  issues. 

First  of  all,  api>arently,  tomorrow  the 
first  thing  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
is  a  motion  by  th«  gentleman  from  OWo 
[Mr.  AyresI  that?  we  commit  hara-kiri 
with  this  prograin;  that  we  take  this 
program  and  we  slit  our  own  throats: 
that  we  take  this  program  and  allow  it  to 
continue  on  a  litonth-to-month  basis, 
with  $101  million.' 

All  that  that  would  do  to  this  program 
is  to  kill  it,  without  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres],  and  the  Members  who 
will  vote  with  Mr.  Ayrcs  tomorrow,  ac- 
cepting the  political  responsibility  for 
killing  the  prograpi. 

That  is  all  it  would  do,  because  the 
program  would  d*teridrate  in  Washing- 
ton, and  on  ever^  street  in  the  United 
States  where  it  Is  worldng  effectively. 
That  is  all  that  tlie  Ayres  motion  would 
do.  If  Mr.  Ayrxs  jsvants  to  kill  this  pro- 
gram— and  I  am  {sure  that  he  does  be- 
cause he  has  subniltted  motions  to  strike 
out  the  enacting  clause  in  the  past— then 
I  would  suggest  to  him  that  he  take  the 
straightforward  approach  that  he  has  al- 
ways takai  in  the  past — just  attack  the 
program.  Do  not  merely  strangle  it  to 
death.  Do  not  let  It  commit  suicide  by 
itself. 

I  would  urge  thjse  who  are  truthfully 
opposing  the  program  not  to  vote  for  the 
Ayres  amendment  but  just  vote  to  kill  It 
when  final  passage  comes. 
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On  the  money  issue,  the  bill  that  the 
eominlttee  brought  to  this  floor  was  in 
"ibe  President's  budget.  Many  people  may 
wonder  how  much  of  the  need  Is  actually 
met  by  this  program;  let  us  talk  about 
the  need  in  America  for  a  little  while  and 
contrast  it  with  what  our  actual  support 
Is.  Actually,  the  need  in  this  country  is 
about  10  times  as  great  as  the  effort  we 
are  carrying  forth  in  this  program.  If  we 
bad  the  money  available,  if  we  had  the 
trained  people  to  carry  out  the  program, 
to  actually  do  something  about  the 
amount  of  poverty  that  we  have  In  this 
country,  it  would  take  in  addition  to  this 
program,  and  all  the  other  programs  on- 
going now  that  we  have  in  this  country, 
$12  to  $13  billion  a  year  to  really  make  a 
substantial  Impact  on  poverty  in  the 
United  States.  The  need  is  that  great. 
Contrast  it  with  the  figure  we  will  prob- 
ably come  out  of  here  with  next  week 
when  we  vote  on  the  bill.  So  the  need 
Is  much  greater  than  we  have  ever  been 
willing  to  put  up. 

I  think  America  has  the  capacity  and 
the  skill,  but,  I  am  afraid  it  does  not 
have  the  determination  to  attack  and 
solve  this  problem.  But  the  need  is  there 
and  the  money  can  be  spent  and  spent 
wisely. 

As  to  the  "bosses  and  boll  weevils," 
first,  I  take  strenuous  objection  to  call- 
ing Mrs.  Grzen's  amendment  by  that 
title.  It  was  an  amendment  that  many 
of  us  had  talked  about  for  a  long  time. 
I  do  not  think  I  need  to  apologize  for 
my  support  of  that  amendment. 

I  support  Mrs.  Grzen's  amendment 
because  I  think  it  is  a  constructive  step. 
It  would  bring  back  into  the  program 
what  we  had  originaUy  conceived  the 
program  to  be — a  responsible  program, 
administered  wherever  it  can  be  by  a 
local  government,  a  local  government 
that  would  put  acme  money  into  the 
program  and  put  some  of  their  own 
effort  and  some  of  their  own  reputation 
<m  the  line.  That  is  what  I  meant  it  to 
be  when  I  voted  for  the  program  3  or  4 
jears  ago  and  when  I  have  supported  it 
ever  since.  That  is  what  the  Green 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Is  it  not  true  that  your  famiUar- 
ity  with  the  guidelines  that  were  pub- 
lished by  the  OEO  to  translate  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  the  present  bUl  hito  im- 
plementation at  the  local  levels,  that 
those  published  guidelines  actually  carry 
Uie  same  kind  of  provision  that  we  now 
nave  put  in  this  bill,  namely,  on  page  17 
of  the  guidelines  it  states — 

The  minimum  standards  for  representa- 
tion, either  on  the  governing  body  of  the 
community  action  agency  or  on  a  policy 
wlvlsory  committee  are : 

A.  Representation  from  private  and  pubUc 
agencies  shaU  Include  at  least  one  repre- 
•entatlve  of  the  «*lef  elected  official,  or 
offlclals,  of  the  community,  the  Iward  of  edu- 
cation, the  public  welfare  agency — 


Just  as  we  provide  in  this  bUL 

Finally,  Congress  decided  to  indude 
the  poor  to  be  served,  which  we  call  the 
indigenous  oonw,  and  which  has  been 
characterized  as  the  maximum  feaslMe 
participation  by  the  poor. 

Is  it  not  true  that  if  these  botu'ds  that 
were  set  up  had  followed  the  guidelines 
laid  down  by  the  OEO,  and  had  foUowed 
them  as  published  in  the  OEO  pam- 
phlets, they  would  not  have  to  recon- 
struct or  try  to  revise  the  boards  to  meet 
the  language  of  the  bli;?  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentleman  has  ac- 
curately described  the  situation. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  Green  amend- 
ment a  Uttle  more.  I  think,  as  I  said, 
there  are  only  two  major  issues.  One  is 
money,  and  the  other  is  how  we  are  going 
to  control  these  ccnnmunlty  action  pro- 
grams. I  think  Mrs.  Grbkn  of  Oregon 
put  her  finger  on  the  issue  when  she 
said  we  did  not  intend  in  1964  to  create 
another  whole  level  of  government  in  the 
United  States,  a  level  of  government  that 
had  no  clearly  defined  constituency  and  a 
level  that  did  not  have  to  levy  any  taxes, 
and  a  level  that  was  not  responsible  to 
any  electorate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  the  objectives  of  title  n  were 
perverted  by  the  establishment  of  nu- 
merous so-called  private,  nonprofit  cor- 
porations to  administer  Federal  ftmds. 

There  are  many  of  us  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  local  government,  for  the  proc- 
ess of  people  standing  for  election,  and 
that  is  all  we  are  asking  that  we  go  back 
to. 

If  there  is  any  irresponsible  govern- 
ment in  this  country,  there  Is  adequate 
provision  in  the  Green  amendment  for 
the  bsnpassing  of  this  opntition. 

So  I  would  urge,  as  we  consider  how  we 
are  going  to  vote  tomorrow,  to  remem- 
ber there  are  only  two  really  major  is- 
sues: One  is  on  money — and  we  are  not 
doing  enough,  and  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  capacity  to  do  more — and  the  other  is 
on  how  the  program  should  be  managed 


Revolution  by  OEO 


And  so  forth. 

Thereafter,  in  subparagraph  (b)  it 
Rates  that  there  shall  be— 

Bepresentatlon  form  the  leadership  of  Im- 
por^nt  elements  In  the  community,  such  as 
■Mr,    bustneas,     religious,     and    minority 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
consider  the  so-called  antipoverty  bill  in 
the  House,  the  mayor  of  Nashville,  Term., 
has  testified  on  the  Senate  side  that  in 
his  city  the  politically  oriented  fund- 
handling  agencies  have  mishandled  pay- 
rolls almost  to  the  point  of  fraud. 

I  suggest  the  present  title  for  the 
agency  is  a  misnomer.  It  would  be  more 
accurate  in  description  if  entitled  "Office 
of  Hate  Opportunity." 

One  may  well  question  the  motives  of 
those  affluents  who  urge  more  taxpay- 
ers* subsidy  of  anti-Americanism  by 
blaming  everything  on  poor  people. 
When  in  actuality  the  poor  themselves 
hardly  receive  the  coffee  grounds  out  of 
the  pot. 


A  5487 

The  OEO  handbook  may  reveal  the 
ptognm'B  real  aim— It  Is  called  GEO- 
llie  Quiet  Revolution. 

I  Insert  a  release  tram  the  Novem- 
ber 8.  Washhigton,  D.C.,  Post  foOowlng 
my  remains: 

MAToa  HiTB  OBO  Acnow  ax  Habhvilu 

NaahvUle  Mayor  C.  Beverly  BiUey  diarsed 
yesterday  that  the  Vedcnd  anUpoverty 
agency  in  his  city  had  mlahandled  payrolls 
"almost  to  the  point  of  fraud." 

Briley  also  told  Senate  luvestlgatora  that 
applicants  for  poets  with  the  agency,  aocuaed 
previously  of  financing  a  "hate  wttltey" 
school,  were  told  to  Ue  about  their  qualifi- 
cations. 

The  Mayor  gave  the  Senate  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  a  copy  ot  a  letter 
he  had  written  to  the  Federal  •fflce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Oct.  30.  It  was  addressed 
to  Dr.  Ralph  A.  Phelpa,  Jr..  the  regional  di- 
rector. 

"This  is  the  only  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment," the  Mayor's  letter  said,  "that  has  a 
staff  that  advisee  Job  appUcants  to  Ue  on 
their  applicaUons.  We  can  also  point  to 
abuse  and  mishandling  of  payrolls.  Involv- 
ing, almost  to  the  point  of  fraud,  and  In 
fact,  if  necessary,  I  think  we  can  prove 
fraud." 

Briley  did  not  docimient  his  charge  of  pay- 
roll mUhandllng.  But  he  told  the  subcom- 
mittee that  applicants  for  jobs  with  Nash- 
vUle's  antipoverty  agency  were  told  to  fabri- 
cate experience  records  to  justify  hiring  them 
for  Jobs  and  salaries  they  could  not  qualify 
for. 

The  subcommittee  heard  BrUey  as  it  con- 
tinued hearings  on  the  causes  of  riots  that 
swept  urban  ghettoes  last  summer. 

BrHey  InsUted,  as  he  did  in  testimony  In 
■Axigust  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  CcMnmit- 
tee,  that  the  "hate":  school  had  been  financed 
by  the  OBO.  The  agency  denied  the  charge  at 
the  time.  But  Briley  said  the  facts  had  been 
documented. 

He  said  the  school  taught  Negro  children 
to  hate  whites  and  also  to  hate  their  own 
parents  for  permitting  conditions  of  racial 
oppression  to  exist. 

He  said  the  school  was  quickly  shut  down 
and  a  shakeup  of  the  antipoverty  agency  got 
under  way. 


Speech  by  Ourles  F.  Palmer  to  Gcorfia 
Association  of  Hoasinf  Anthorities 

EXTENSION  OF.  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or  osoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  8.  1967 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recenUy 
the  Georgia  Association  of  Housing  Au- 
thorities held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Jekyll  Island,  Ga.  Main  speaker  was  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Palmef ,  prominent  Atlantan, 
who  is  well  known  in  the  housing  field. 
He  formerly  served  as  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development Officials,  formerly  held  the 
office  of  UJ3.  Etefense  Housing  Coordina- 
tor, as  well  as  serving  as  a  special  assist- 
ant to  President  Franklin  Roosevelt.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  at  the  House  his  speech  dealing 
with  our  Nation's  slum  problems. 
The  speech  follows: 

Thx  Job  Air»An 
nmoDTTcnoK 
This  annual  meeting  of  the  PubUc  Hous- 
ing Authorities  of  Georgia  brings  back  happy 
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memoilM  of  moce  than  »  quart»  century. 
In  our  fl«ld  ve  1uit«  Always  led.  Onr  atate 
had  the  Orat  public  ♦'^'■'"g  project  of  the 
natloa.  Our  Sontbaartem  Be0on  haa  mon 
Authorttlae  and  more  i»oJecte  than  any 
other. 

To  accomplish  thla  we  have  had  dedicated 
leadera.  Some  have  gcwe  before  ua.  One  such 
waa  Brown  Nlcholaon.  Executive  Director  of 
the  Columbus  Housing  Authority  from  Its  In- 
ception m  1938.  He  became  President  of  our 
National  Association  of  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment Offlclals  In  1963.  Had  he  lived  to° 
attend  Its  1963  Convention  In  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, which  reviewed  our  first  25  yean  of 
existence,  I  am  confident  Brown  would  have 
been  as  disappointed  as  I. 

rtTBLlC     HOOBXIfOS    OF    PAST 

There  we  viewed  a  film  which  at  first 
seemed  an  eAsouraglng  record.  But  on  analy- 
aU  I  became  ashamed.  Twenty-five  years  of 
pubUc  bousing  I  600,000  public  units  built 
when  5  million  should  have  been.  An  average 
of  aO,000  housing  units  per  year  for  20  years. 
A  miserable  record!  Something  needed  to  be 
done  to  abode  the  nation  from  its  apathy. 
1963  was  a  time  of  peaceful  protest  marches. 
Might  a  parade  of  alum  dwellers  do  the  trick? 

Suppose  they  came  down  Park  Avenue, 
one  of  the  most  dlabologlcal  streets  of  the 
world.  From  40th  to  90th  Street  It  Is  beau- 
tiful. It  represents  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  wealth  In  buildings  and  occupants. 
From  90th  to  lastti  It  Is  horrible.  It  la  \igly. 
It  should  be  wiped  from  the  face  of  our 
nation..  There,  and  In  other  places  of  New 
T(H-k,  a  million  five  hundred  thousand  slum 
dwellers  live  In  hovels  with  their  rats. 

Now,  In  mind's  eye,  let's  watch  them  pour 
Into  Park  Avenue  from  the  north.  There  are 
more  than  a  million  of  the  sick,  the  halt  and 
the  blind.  Most  nations  of  the  world  and 
most  oolora  of  all  people  are  represented. 
That  Is  the  kind  of  march  the  whole  world 
would  see  In  its  most  alBuent  nation. 

Such  a  demonstration  would  so  shock  all 
citizens  and  Congress  that  we  all  would  go 
to  town  In  a  big  way,  I  thought.  Such 
marches  might  evm  sweep  every  major  dty 
of  ovir  nation. 

That  was  my  reaction  to  our  2S  year  film 
which  Z  shared  with  feUow  delegatea.  But 
how  naive  to  believe  auofa  a  mere,  peaceful 
protest,  by  some  of  our  22  million  slum 
dwellers  Have-Nota,  would  shock  the  170 
mlUlon  of  us  Haves  and  the  Congress  Into 
action!  I 

•TAGIfATIOW 

Of  course  the  hypothetical  march  never 
took  place.  Instead  riots  did.  Here's  how 
Urban  America  r^Kjrts  them.  They  "hap- 
pened because  we  have  kept  a  large  group  of 
Americans  from  their  share  In  the  rewards  of 
our  society  so  long  that  a  sub-group  has 
formed  that  Is  quite  ready  to  fight,  loot  and 
bum— every  urban  program  that  we  have  la 
a  demonstration  program,  ahowlng  what 
could  be  done  If  the  nation  decided  to  put 
money  behind  it  .  .  .  twenty  years  from 
now  the  youths  who  threw  roclu  and  burned 
will  have  learned  more  sophisticated  use  of 
power.  What  they  faUed  to  do  In  196S  with 
the  torch  they  will  succeed  In  doing  In  1986 
with  the  vote." 

There  la  no  need  to  enumerate  the  rlota 
from  coast  to  coast.  Tou  all  know  what  hap- 
pened   In    Los    Angeles,    Chicago,    Detroit. 


Private  Entenrlae  do  the  job.  Nonaense. 
We  aU  know  the  families  of  the  22  million 
now  In  slums  are  so  poor  they  cant  feed  and 
clothe  their  children  and  still  have  enough 
money  left  to  pay  the  return  on  the  capital 
for  a  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  house.  Fed- 
eral subsidy  must  fximlsh  that. 

Insurance  companies,  realtors  and  others 
who  originally  opposed  subsidy  for  public 
housing  now  say  subsidize  us  instead  and 
we  may  do  the  job.  Isn't  that  Just  dandy? 
A  billion  dollars  may  be  advanced  the  first 
year  by  big  leaiders  to  see  if  Uncle  Sam  can 
make  it  profltible  but  action  now  is  needed. 

PubUc  Housing  per  se.  Is  no  more  the  field 
of  private  enterprise  than  private  schools 
were.  Just  redently  George  Meany,  head  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  jrelated  how  their  predecessor 
unions  a  centjury  ago  supported  the  battle 
for  public  schools  when  private  school  own- 
ers fought  public  education  tooth  and  nail. 
It  was  the  sime  story  with  public  roads 
opposed  by  th^  owners  of  the  toll  roads. 

To  subsidize  private  Industry  to  produce 
public  housing  for  the  Have  Nets  is  like  sub 
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acceptance  of  tOft  fact  that  our  government 
has  broken  dovrb.  More  than  once,  I  dn« 
a  clipping  from  my  pocket  and  handed  it  to 
men  to  read.  I^  was  a  letter  written  bv 
George  Waahinglon  to  John  Jay  in  1787  and 
It  ran:  "Among  men  of  refiectlon  few  will 
be  found,  I  believe,  who  are  not  beginning 
to  think  that  oUr  system  Is  more  perfect  in 
theory  than  in  practice;  and  that  not  with- 
standing the  boasted  virtue  of  America  it 
is  more  than  probable  we  shall  exhibit  the 
last  melancholy  pro<^,  that  mankind  an 
not  competent  to  their  own  government 
without  the  means  of  coercion  in  the 
soverelgrn". 

When  Markey  asked  what  we  should  do 
about  it  most  Viewed  any  change  in  our 
system'as  "the  first  awful  step  toward  the 
nationalization  of  women,  the  murder  of  all 
self-respecting  burgers  and  the  looting  of 
banks".  Time  and  again  though,  the  cry 
was  "we  must  have  a  leader.  We  cant  get 
along  much  furtiber  without  a  leader". 

Summed  up,  av  of  the  latter  part  of  i»3a 
Markey    wrote,    ^The    ideals    and    the    alnii 
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sldlzing  private  schools  to  teach  all  children,  upon  which  our  I  country  was  founded  have 
and  toll  road  jowners  to  provide  our  high-  disappeared.  Thpy  no  longer  occupy  our 
ways!  minds  privately  or  publicly.  Freedom  and 

nol  matter  which  way  you  do     equality,  sell-gotemment  and  the  pursuit 

of  happiness  survive  only  as  phrase*  for 
Fourth  of  July  orators.  Nor  have  the** 
worthy  desires  been  replaced  by  other  ideals, 
other  alms". 

It  was  not  lon|  before  a  leader  came  with 

the  shout  "We  have  nothing  to  fear  but 

fear  Itself!!".  Oace  he  took  the  helm  with 

Make  no  mistake  about   It,  the   seeming     ^^^il!^^J^J^^S^^f-J°r°^  *  '°^ 
'  "     rugged  crew,  our  Ship  of  State  was  brought 

through  the  storfa,  rough  weather  though  it 
was.  Again  we  had  been  tested  and  not  found 


Actually  nol  matter  which  way  you  do 
Public  Housing  Private  Enterprise  is  going 
to  furnish  the  materials,  buUd  the  build- 
ings and  reap  the  profits.  The  big  difference 
Is  that  Uncle  Bam,  with  Emergency  powers, 
can  put  the  ji>b  together  faster  and  get  it 
done  quicker. 

DANCci      or     FKXSXNT      CALX 


calm  we  now  enjoy  may  be  but  the  eye  of 
the  hiuTlcane.  We  are  in  dire  straits.  Ounnar 
Myrdal,  the  Swedish  Soclologlst-Economltft 
who  knows  Alnerlca  well,  states  we  have 
crteted  a  dlsacfvantage  group,  lower  than  the 
lower  class,  wl|ere  conditions  are  so  bad  that 
even  motivation  for  betterment  has  been 
lost.  I 

The  world's  leading  authority  on  race 
questions,  he  states  our  problem  of  the 
ghetto  U  not  a  race  problem.  Only  a  third 
of  the  desperately  poor  In  America  are  Ne- 
groes. The  bakmce  are  a  large  number  of 
poor  whites  as  In  Appalachla,  Indians,  Mexi- 
cans, Asians  and  inunigrant  groupa  from 
eastern  and  southern  Europe. 

He  finds  it  "shocking  to  see  how  much 
easier  It  is  to  get  appropriations  for  war  and 
war  preparatiqns  than  to  make  a  modest 
start  on  the  development  of  a  more  whole- 
some lu-ban  liff ." 

No  nation  Of  the  world  since  Rome  so 
flouts  the  affluence  of  the  Haves  in  the  faces 
of  the  Have-N«t8.  Before  Rome  fell  it  buUt 
Its  Coliseum  la  the  midst  of  sliuns.  Just  as 
we  In  America  are  now  doing  in  city  after 
city.  Both  thoee  ancients  and  we  have  dur 
priorities  hlnd|most.  Housing  should  come 
first.  I 

The  rioting  Save  Note  are  not  anarchists. 
They  do  not  seek  destruction  of  our  govern- 
ment. Instead  they  are  reacting  much  as  our 
forebears  did  against  Great  Britain.  The 
colonists  merely  wanted  their  rights.  Our 
Have-Nots  onlytseek  the  same  for  themselves. 

Never  beford  in  history  has  our  form 
of  government  lasted  so  long.  Twice  It  haa 
faced  failure,  the  first  time  was  under  Lin- 
coln who  recalled  to  us  that  "o\ir  fathers 
brought  fortb  on  this  Continent  a  new 
nation  concelvMl  In  Liberty  and  dedicated 


Newark  and  many  amaller  dttea  too.  -fte     .  \r^  wnceivja  in  uoerty  and  dedicated     "*"."'"  "  '«»  »i""^ 
scores  of  Uvea  \oJi  the  billKms  Tn  prop^     *°  "l«  propoalt^n  that  aU  men  are  created     **«<  *"  i^  bej^n.- 
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wanting. 

CRISIS 

The  crisis  of  oyr  inaction  now  Is  not  unlike 
the  crisis  of  the  Inaction  early  in  1933. 
Words,  words,  words  are  piling  up  but  men 
are  not  doing  things.  Months  ago  the  dra- 
maticaUy  pubUclted  Urban  CoaUtlon  of  busi- 
ness, church  and  civic  leaders  trumpeted  s 
caU  to  action.  It  met  with  rebukes.  Nothing 
happened. 

The  Congress  i*  getting  more  and  moie 
letters  about  tbit  rioting  in  the  clUee  and 
doing  less  and  less  about  that  problem.  Ons 
public  official  atates  that  "people  are  fnia- 
trated,  they  are  unhappy  and  it  Is  getting 
worse".  Instead  of  acting,  recesses  and  long 
weekends  are  increasing. 

The  excuse  for  inaction  is  that  "the  Dodd 
censure  case  took  a  lot  of  time— almost  two 
months  \ised  up  debating  campaign  financ- 
ing— long  dlscusMona  of  Vietnam  policy". 

The  anU-poverty  program  is  still  bogged 
down,  so  is  civil  rights,  social  security.  In- 
crease in  taxes,  foreign  aid  with  some  Public 
Servants  saying  'iWhy  rush  when  we  wlU  be 
here  all  year?"  Others  even  Inquire  "Why 
not  call  It  qulta  now  and  finish  up  next 
year?"  | 

Believe  it  or  not  since  the  riots  the  Con- 
gress haa  not  had  a  single  bit  of  legislation 
before  it  to  solva  the  problem  of  our  citlei 
in  a  big  way.  After  Iselng  roundly  defeated 
when  trying  to  open  that  door.  Senator  Clarlt 
remarked,  "I  am  not  unaware  that  it  will 
appesu-  that  many  Senators  are  falling  away 
from  their  compassion  for  the  urban  poor. 
But  this  U  just  a\  minor  skirmish  in  the  war 


damage,  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  at  d^ 
Mocks  now  lying  In  oompleta  rabbis  as 
though  bombed  by  Hitler  merely  mark  the 
praHmlnary  aklrmtshes  of  the  Have  Nots 
against  the  Haves. 

My,  how  futUs  tbat  Park  Ayenue  marob 
voold  have  been  when  even  xloU  hayoit 
waked  us   up.  More  than  two  years  hava 
pa  seed  without  needed  action  by  Cmgreos. 
ciicnici,ucuTuiM  '  am    fostfomxmxmt 

Instead,  sam*  cM  xvoords  ars  bslng  playsd 
M  Umj  WW*  thirty  ywn  ago.  Thsy  wj  itt 


equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  Civil 
War  testing  whether  that  nation  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can 
long  endure".  With  great  valor  and  at  great 
cost  we  survived  that  test. 

The  second  time  we  were  on  the  brink  was 
in  1933.  Then  we  had  riots  as  now.  The 
Battle  of  the  Depression,  though  less  bloody 
than  the  Civil  War,  waa  a  tough  fight  to 
win.  But  win  i^  did  against  great  odds. 

Before  BooMvalt  took  offlce,  Morris 
Markey,  skUled !  reporter,  pubUshed  In  1932 
^In  every  partjof  ttte  country  I  fomul  an 
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During  the  dej^resslon  the  people  milled 
Uke  bewUdered  optUe.  They  were  ready  to 
stampede  in  any  direction.  It's  lucky  some 
Dictator  didn't  talu  over  before  Roosevelt 
came  to  the  rescae.  He  mustered  his  forces 
and  fought  throagh  to  victory. 

Once  more  tbotmillinfr  Is  taking  place. 
But  now  there  is  ah  ominous  difference.  Some 
of  them  have  the  loco-disease  caused  by  eat- 
ing the  loco-weed.  It  drives  beasts  crasy 
and  causes  them  to  strike  out  insandy  ia 
every  direction.  In  our  population  todsy 
many  have  the  Io|co  diseaM  from  feeding  on 


the  false  doctrines  of  the  Stokely  Car- 
ijnichaels  and  hundreds  of  others. 
I  We,  the  Haves,  have  provided  them  with 
tnost  of  their  fodder.  Uneoln  proclaimed 
we  ooxild  not  survive  half  alave  and  half  free. 
Today  he  would  say  "with  so  few  so  rich 
snd  so  many  so  poor."  As  President  Kennedy 
pat  It  "A  free  society  that  will  not  help  the 
many  who  are  poor,  cannot  save  the  few 
who  are  rich."  No  wonder  anger  la  boiling 
over  into  riots. 

But  it  U  not  because  of  the  riots,  but  In 
spite  of  them,  we  must  act  and  act  now.  For 
more  than  thiry  years  the  tools  we  have  to 
(dear  slums  have  been  little  used.  The  two 
thousand  Public  Housing  authorities  In  all 
states  have  built  but  660,000  imlts.  That's 
about  20,000  units  per  year  for  our  entire 
nation.  This  graph  abows  the  sorry  record. 
We  should  have  built  six  million  Instead. 

SOLimON 

Our  Congress  Is  milling  too.  Not  eager  for 
action,  as  are  the  people,  but  listlessly 
hoping  some  fortuitous  event  majr  take  them 
off  the  spot.  They  lack  the  courage  to  take  a 
stand.  Someone  must  act  to  stop  the  drift 
toward  poeslble  destruction. 

No  matter  what  the  poUtlcs  of  any  Presi- 
dent might  be  today — Democrat — Republi- 
can—Liberal  or  Conservative — It  ia  as  much 
his  duty  to  call  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
Immediately  and  declare  a  National  Emer- 
gency to  fight  the  sliun  battle  of  our  cities, 
u  It  was  the  duty  of  President  Roosevelt 
to  call  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  to  declare 
war  against  the  Axis  Powers  In  Decern  t>er 
l»41. 

We  know  the  results  of  his  call  to  arms.  We 
rolled  \q>  otu-  sleeves  and  did  the  job.  If 
called  upon  now  well  do  the  slum  job  too. 

The  declaration  of  a  National  Emergency 
tn  our  cities  to  rehouse  the  Have-Nots  will 
again  furnish  the  tools  successfully  used  to 
bouae  defense  workers.  The  President  then 
was  empowered  to  declare  Defense  Areas 
Wherein  war  workers  had  top  priority. 

With  similar  powers  today  Emergency 
Areas  can  be  designated  wherein  (1)  obso- 
lete restrictive  building  code  provisions 
oould  be  waived  (2)  land  condemnation  ex- 
pedited (3)  zoning  and  land  use  patterns 
made  to  harmonize  with  practical  needs 
(4)  mobile  and  demovmtable  bouses  pro- 
vided for  displaced  Have-Nots  until  new 
homes  are  buUt  (6)  schools,  commimity 
fadUtles,  playgrounds,  sewers  and  streets 
must  be  provided  In  Emergency  Areas  by 
Cnde  Sam,  too. 

War  Housing  built  in  four  years  proves  It 
can  be  done.  Uncle  Sam  provided  804  675 
bousing  units  or  an  average  of  200.000  per 
year. 

Only  Emergency  powers  made  such  a  crash 
pwjgram  possible.  Without  It  the  slmn 
o«M»,  the  petty  poUttclans,  the  quarrels 
between  governmental  units  on  the  local 
level  and  apathy  of  citizens  will  continue  to 
»ake  the  whole  program  faU.  AUanta, 
Q«wgla  Is  a  perfect  example. 

I  quote  an  editorial  from  the  October  8th 
Journal.  "The  drive  hopefuUy  undertaken 
jarly  this  year  to  have  9,800  good  low  coet 
housing  units  by  the  end  of  1968  la  lagging 
«>«Uy.  It  will  faU  unless  we  have  new  an! 
Proachee.  The  effort  began  eight  months 
»go  when  Mayor  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.  called  a 
b«w«lhg  conference,  to  appeal  for  heip  from 
wiflness  and  finances  to  aceompllah  the 
task,  and  set  the  numerical  goals 

•-Unfortunately  others  have  not  given  the 
wk  the  priority  attached  to  It  by  the  Mayor 
wno  called  the  housing  shortage  Atianta's 
nmnber  one  problem.  The  Mayor  realized  the 
'Wilts  of  the  cities'  concentration  In  recent 
y*«  upon  commercial  development  on 
nroan  renewal  land  thus  displacing  many  of 
ye  poorest  people  without  providing  low 
ooet  housing  units. 

■J^J^^P*"^  of  aU  the  dty  progress  U  to 
"«e  poor  people  more  reUant  than  before 
^public  housing  for  which  many  cannot 
vaiaj,  and  upon  the  worse  kind  of  slum 
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housing,  for  which  they  must  pay  exorbitant 
ront — Atlanta  is  a  alum  owner's  heaven.  This 
is  a  slum  owners  maiket— one  of  the  greatest 
obstades  to  solution  of  this  problem  is  the 
apathetic  attitude  of  the  community  as  a 
whole." 

With  emergency  powers  In  Federal  hands, 
as  during  the  war,  the  petty  local  fiUbuster- 
Ing  can  aU  l>e  by-passed.  By  declaring  Loe 
Angeles.  MUwaukee,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Newark 
and  other  victimized  cities  Emergency  Areaa 
Uncle  Sam  can  swing  into  action  through 
local  Housing  Authorities,  school  boards,  and 
municipal  governments.  Construction  can 
start  on  hundreds  of  blocks  of  areas  cleared 
two  years  ago  by  fire  bombs  and  dynamite. 

Some  columnists  say  the  wars  of  the  slums 
and  the  war  in  Vietnam  can't  be  fought  at 
the  same  time.  Such  talk  is  nonsense!  This 
graph  proves  It.  In  one  war  year.  1941,  with 
Federal  Funds  we  built  more  Public  Housing 
than  in  any  year  before  or  since. 

Our  Gross  National  Product — the  total  of 
the  nation's  goods  and  services  which  forms 
our  economic  barometer — averaged  201  bil- 
lion dollars  during  four  war  years  while  our 
last  four  years  1963-1966  averaged  610  bU- 
llon  dollars.  The  year  1S66  Itself  was  743  bU- 
llon  dollars. 

Estimates  by  economists  state  the  GNP  for 
1967  will  have  increased  more  than  twice  the 
annual  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Who  says 
Uncle  Sam  cant  fight  both  wars  at  the  same 
time!!! 

Our  forebearers  gave  us  our  heritage  by 
winning  the  war  against  Great  Britain.  They 
held  our  nation  together  with  their  blood 
through  the  outcome  of  the  Civil  War.  We  all 
overcame  the  depression  threat  of  final  de- 
struction with  bold  measures  courageously 
taken  and  Implemented. 

Time  for  decision  Is  again  before  the  na- 
tion I  Only  forthright  action,  bold  action,  im- 
mediately taken  can  suffice.  Let  not  future 
historians  compare  us  to  those  men  who 
failed  as  depicted  in  Archibald  MacUeshs 
"The  PaU  of  the  City"  when  be  recorded  "the 
long  labor  of  Ul>erty  ended,  they  Ue  there". 

Had  President  Roosevelt  Uved  one  day 
longer  bis  clarion  call  to  the  nation  would 
have  been,  "The  only  limit  to  our  realization 
of  tomorrow  will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let 
us  move  forward  wlt^  stitmg  and  active 
faith". 


RxsoLonoN 
Whereas:  The  OeorgU  Assodatlon  of 
Housing  Authorities  at  lu  Twenty-Eighth 
Annual  Meeting  believes  the  seeming  calm 
we  now  enjoy  may  be  but  the  eye  of  the  hur- 
ricane of  riots  yet  to  come,  and. 

Whereas:  The  Inaction  of  the  Congress  Is 
-~hke  Its  inaction  during  the  crisis  of   1932 
and, 

Whereas:  The  present  threat  to  our  form 
of  government  Is  as  great  a  test  of  our  sur- 
vival as  were  the  ClvU  War  and  the  Depres- 
sion. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved:  We  lespect- 
fuUy  urge  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  call  a  joint  session  of  Congress  to  declare 
a  National  Emergency  to  fight  the  slum  bat- 
tie  of  our  dties,  beUevlng  it  to  be  as  much 
his  duty  as  it  was  the  duty  of  President 
Roosevelt  to  caU  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
to  declare  war  on  the  Axis  Powers  In  1941 
and, 

Whereas:  By  similar  action  now  the  tools 
then  used  suocessfuly  by  Private  Enterprise 
and  Government  working  together  to  house 
Defense  Workers  can  again  be  employed  to 
house  qulclUy  our  Slum  Dwellers  and  to  re- 
build the  vast  areas  of  more  than  80  dties 
which  still  Ue  devastated  by  the  fire  bombs 
and  dynamite  of  riots,  and, 

Whweas:  Our  forebears  gave  us  our  hertt- 
age  by  winning  the  war  against  Great  Brit- 
ain, held  our  Nation  together  with  their 
blood  through  the  outcome  of  the  Civil  War 
and  overcame  the  Depression  threat  of  final 
destruction  with  bold  measures  courageously 
taken  and  Implemented,  we  beUeve  time  for 


decision  U  again  before  the  Nation!  Only 
fOTthright  action,  bold  action.  Immediately 
taken  can  suffice. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  Tliat  this  Resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This  Resolution  unanimously  Adopted  this 
17th  day  of  October.  1967  at  Jekyll  Island 
Georgia  by  The  Georgia  Association  of  Hous- 
ing Authorities. 

BaowN  NicRousoK,  Jr., 

President. 


"Old  Reliable"  Aths  Rocket  Merits 
CoBunauty's  Praise 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
•or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  califobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  8,  1967 

Mr.  BOB  Wn^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
years  ago,  one  of  our  famous  astron&uts. 
John  Qlenft.  remarked  to  a  group  of  engi- 
neers at  General  Dynamics'  COnvair  Di- 
vision in  San  Diego,  that  In  their  wortt 
they  should  remember  that — 

It's  wlist's  up  front  that  counts. 

Glenn  was  speaking  of  the  safety  of 
our  astronauts  as  they  are  hurled  into 
space  by  the  Atlas  missile  in  combination 
With  other  boosters.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  he  and  astronaut  Scott  Carjienter 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  Atlas 
missile  that  pu^ed  them  into  outer  space 
on  their  m^norable  three-orbital  flight. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  praises 
heard  about  the  Atlas  missile,  the  work- 
horse of  American  rocketry.  We  in  San 
Diego  are  proud  of  the  record  the  Atlas 
has  achieved  in  the  space  age.  Her  out- 
standing performance  is  a  credit  to  the 
technicians,  engineers,  machinists,  and 
electricians  who  have  turned  out  the  521 
Atlases  which  the  a«ieral  Dynamics' 
Division  in  San  Diego  has  delivered  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  Include  In  the  Record  a  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune  concerning  the  performance  of 
the  Atlas  missile  in  the  space  program, 
as  follows : 

"Old  Rkliabli"  Atlas  Rocxr  Mnurs  Com- 
xmfiTT's  PaaisK 

In  a  general  way.  San  Diego's  contribution 
to  the  nation's  space  effort  has  received  con- 
siderable recognition.  But  there  also  is  rea- 
son for  special  recognition  and  that  is  the 
dependable  performance  of  the  Atlas  booster 
rocket  buUt  here  by  General  Dynamics'  Con- 
valr  Division. 

The  Atlas  sometimes  is  described  pic- 
turesquely as  the  workhorse  of  rocketry.  It 
has  earned  the  designation.  But  It  la  by  no 
means  a  dead  horse.  It  continues  to  do  the 
job  with  extreme  accuracy  and  rellabUlty 
Furthermore,  It  Is  scheduled  to  stay  on  that 
job  for  several  years. 

The  record  ia  most  impressive.  Convalr  haa 
delivered  621  AUaa  vehlclee  to  the  United 
Stetes  Air  Force,  and  343  have  been  used  in 
launchlngs. 

As  a  workhorse,  the  Atlas  also  has  proved 
extremely  veraatUe.  During  the  12-month 
period  from  Oct.  12.  1966.  to  Oct.  11.  1967. 
the  score  was  34  successful  launchea— a 
string  of  victories  involving  six  different 
rocket  categories. 

There  were  the  D,  B  and  F  seriee  v^ielea, 
first  buUt  as  Air  Force  weapons  system  mis- 
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Bllea.  These  were  part  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command's  deterrent  arsenal.  They  were 
refurbished  and  used  as  launch  vehicles  for 
scientific  payloads.  The  company  calls  them 
"bonus  birds"  since  they  have  served  twice 
for  dlSerent  purposes  and  represent  a  boniu 
use  for  the  original  weapons  purpose. 

Also  developed  from  the  original  weapons 
system  are  4he  Atlas  Standard  Launch  Ve- 
hicles, SLV-3.  These  are  designed  for  high 
reliability  as  scientific  space  boosters. 

There  is  the  LV-3,  designed  expressly  for 
boosting  the  upper  stage  of  the  Centaur, 
which  also  is  made  by  Convair.  and  the  Sur- 
veyor moon  exploration  payload. 

Then,  there  is  the  Atlas  8L.V-3C,  a  new 
version  for  boosting  Centaur,  which  Is  longer 
and  more  powerful  than  LV-3.  Just  one  flight 
of  this  latest  vehicle  has  been  attempted, 
thus  far  and  it  was  successful.  One  of  its 
purposes  Is  to  launch  Surveyor  space  probes. 

The  launches  during  the  past  year  in- 
cluded a  variety  of  endeavors  which  are  crit- 
ically important  to  17.3.  ^ace  missions. 
These  included  Air  Force  claaslfled  missions. 
Lunar  Orblter,  Centaur  research  and  devel- 
opment missions,  an  operational  missions, 
Gemini  target  vehicles,  technological  satel- 
lite missions,  orbiting  satellites,  precision 
re-entry  and  advanced  balllstic«e-entry  sys- 
tems, the  Mariner  Venus  flyby  and  three 
Surveyor  exploration  missions. 

The  Ust  Is  impressive,  and  In  fact  about 
one-fourth  of  all  the  nation's  space  missions 
so  far  have  been  launched  by  Atlas. 

The  payloads  naturally  receive  most  of  the 
attention  and  publicity.  But  rockets  made  in 
San  Diego  put  them  on  target,  and  that  Is  an 
achievement  which  reflects  credit  cm  the 
company  and  the  community. 

The  highest  commendation,  however,  be- 
longs to  the  engineers  and  scientists  at  Gen- 
eral Dynamics.  Their*  was  the  knowledge, 
the  talent  and  the  teamwork  that  provided 
such  a  successful  boost  for  the  space  pro- 
gram and  for  San  Diego, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF   nXJMOtS 

•    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  8,  1967 

Mr.  ERX4E37BORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  precious  attributes  of  any  man 
or  any  business  or  any  government  Is  a 
reputation  for  honesty.  The  importance 
of  this  is  well  stated  in  a  recent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  magazine.  Steel, 
over  the  signature  of  its  editor,  Walter 
J.  Campbell. 

I  include  it  in  the  Recoso  as  an  exten- 
sion of  my  remarks: 

TKUTB    nr    OOVEBNMKMT 

We  have  to  endorse  the  Truth  in  Lending 
program,  sponsored  by  the  government  and 
designed  to  require  lenders  to  tell  would-be 
borrowers  the  facts  about  the  Interest  rates 
and  other  charges  they  are  paying.  We  have 
known  too  many  Innocents  who  thought 
they  were  getting  a  6  percent  loan  only  to 
find  they  were  paying  several  times  that 
much. 

We  like  equally  the  Truth  In  Packaging 
drive.  We,  too,  have  opened  a  box  of  cereal 
and  found  it  only  half  full.  Even  though  the 
net  weight  may  have  been  printed  on  the 
package,  we  felt  cheated. 

And  the  Truth  in  Advertising  campaign 
has  great  merit  in  principle.  Perhaps  because 
of  our  association  with  the  business,  we  are 
deeply  offended  by  those  ads  which  make 
false  and  mMeadlng  promises — and  we  are 


thankful  they  are  rare  tn  Industrial  adrer- 
tising.  I 

We  think  the  flVuth  programs  designed  to 
prevent  citizens '  from  being  hoodwinked  are 
Just  great. 

In  fact,  we  propose  another. 

Our  Truth  proposal  was  suggested  by  con- 
versation with  4_8>'°uP  o'  Marine  fUera  Just 
returned  tnxa  yietnam.  Often,  they  said, 
when  they  were  ^bout  to  start  a  mission  they 
found  they  had  lots  of  bombs  but  no  f \ises. 
At  other  times,  they  had  mote  than  enou^ 
fuses  but  insufllcient  bombs.  One  captain 
claimed  that  in  fine  months  he  could  not  re- 
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the  very  broad  aspecte  of  oiur  Involvement,  or 
In  specific  facets  of  our  contributions.  WhUe 
their  concerns  may  vary,  most  of  them  have 
a  common  comp^nt:  They  are  confused. 
Having  been  hom«  for  more  than  two  months 
I  should  like  to  oommlserate  with  my  con- 
fused friends  because  what  I  have  read  about 
the  war  at  home  l4  a  hodgepodge  which  con- 
tributes little,  if  aiiything,  to  painting  a  clear 
picture  for  the  reaAlng  American  public. 

Of  course,  what  I  have  to  report  to  you  this 
evening  Is  given  fhrough  military  eyes,  and 
after  I  have  com|>Ieted  my  time  with  you 
there  may,  \indoubtedly,  be  many  unanswered 


member  starting  a  mission  with  a  full  load  Questions    concerning    our    Involvement    la 


of  what  he  was  supposed  to  have.  The  officers 
were  bitter,  not  so  much  because  of  the  sup- 
ply foulups  but  because  at  the  t\m»  they 
were  reading  stateside  statements  by  top  de- 
fense officials  claiming  no  shortages  of  muni- 
tions existed.  Tl|e  ez-fllers  didn't  expect  per- 
fection: they  di4  expect  integrity. 

Ovu"  Truth  prci>oeal  further  evolved  during 
the  pleas  for  a  |  surtax  increase  to  offset  a 
threatened  $29  billion  deficit.  We  recall  the 
White  House  budget  message  of  January  pre- 
dicting a  $2.1  bfllion  deficit.  That  predicted 
deficit  was  base4  upon  the  national  Income 
accounts  budgett  the  administrative  budget 
(which  Indicate^  an  $8.^  billion  deficit)  was 
discredited. 

Now,  that  it's  I  time  to  ask  tar  fbore  taxes, 
we've  shifted  back  to  the  administrative 
budget,  which  ptomlses  a  larger  deficit. 

Confusing,  Isnt  It? 

That's  why  wejoffer  our  proposal — Truth  in 
Government. 

Waltb  J.  Campbeli., 

Editor. 


A  Re  tort  OB  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF  viaaima  /x^ 
IN  THE  HOU^  OP  REPRES^TATTVES 

Wednesdm,  November  8,  1967 
Mr.  DOWN^G.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 


South  Vietnam.  I  believe  my  time  will  have 
been  well  spent,  however,  if  I  can  show  you 
some  positive  results  of  the  United  States  ef- 
fort to  date. 

Just  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago  the 
United  States  began  sending  combat  troops 
to  Vietnam  in  aiufwer  to  its  request  for  Im. 
mediate  assistances  At  that  point  in  time  the 
North  Vietnamess  had  already  committed 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Viet  Cong. 
The  Oovemment  of  Vietnam  forces  had  suf- 
fered many,  and  increasingly  humillatliig 
defeats  ttiroughoft  their  country.  Their 
military  leadersh]t>  had  suffered  from  re- 
peated coups  and  changes  in  government, 
each  change  signalling  switches  in  military 
leadership,  the  replaced  leaders  either  going 
into  exile  or  retirecnent.  The  Army  was  tired 
and  the  prospect  0f  ever  seeing  victory  wu, 
indeed,  a  very  dhn  one.  The  enemy  con- 
trolled practically  all  the  road  nets  and  raU- 
road  lines  outsidej  the  large  towns.  Most  of 
the  rice  growing  areas  and  salt  beds  were 
enemy  controlled.  The  snowball  was  rolling 
down  the  Conununlst  hill. 

Against  this  background  the  first  T7JS. 
troops  arrived  in  Tietnam  in  March-April  of 
19S5. 

My  area  of  responsibility  was  in  the  Viet- 
nam n  Corps  area,  roughly  the  middle  half 
of  Vietnam;  more  {precisely,  46%  of  the  land 
mass  and  about  equal  In  size  to  the  State  of 
South   Carolina. 

Our  area  lncluc(ed  the  highlands  adjoin- 
ing Cambodia  and  Laos  where  a  North  Viet- 
nam division  had  invaded  Vietnam.  On  the 
coastal  plain  (In  $lnh  Olnh  province)  there 
was  another  Norljh  Vietnam  division  con- 
sisting of  two  NV^  regiments  and  one  hard 
core  Viet  Cong  regiment.  Along  the  coast  to 
the  south  of  Bin^  Dlnh.  In  Phu  Yen  pro- 
vince, was  anothet  North  Vietnam  division. 


long  established  custom  of  the  Penin- 
sula Chamber  of  Commerce  In  my  dis- 
trict to  salute  at  an  annual  banquet  the 

men  and  wonfen  of  the  Armed  Forces  *'  ^"*  *'***  °°'y  °^^  regiment,  uter  with 
establishment  iwho  are  located  in  the  """ 
Hampton,  NeWport  News,  and  York 
Coimty  area.  At  the  Armed  Forces  ban- 
quet held  on  October  25,  1967,  we  were 
privileged  to  hf  ar  an  address  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Stanley  Larseli,  who  was  recently  as- 
signed as  Depiity  Commanding  General, 
U.S.  Continental  Army  Command,  with 
headquart«-s  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Having  recently  returned  from  a  tour 
of  duty  in  Vietnam  where  he  continued 
a  career  as  a  ^tinguished  combat  sol- 
dier and  commander.  General  Larsen 
greatly  sharpened  the  view  of  our  busi- 
ness community  by  a  most  graphic  de- 
scription of  tlje  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia.  It  was  such  a  vivid  firsthand  ac- 
count to  peoJ)le  who  are  sometimes 
starved  for  accurate  information  that  I 
believe  the  eniire  Nation  could  benefit 
from  it.  Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  EucoRD : 

A  Rx*oaT  oir  ViXTKASC 
(Address  by  Lt.  pen.  Stanley  Larsen,  to  the 
Peninsula  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cham- 
berlain Hotel,  October  35, 1967) 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  constantly  on  the 
minds  of  most  Americans.  Nearly  all  with 
whom  I  have  talked,  after  returning  from  two 
years  there,  have  shown  an  acute  concern  In 
our  activities  in  this  small  nation,  either  in 


two. 

The  enemy  unlis  bad  to  be  located  and 
fixed  before  sensible  operations  could  be  de- 
veloped against  them. 

The  first  opportunity  came  in  mid- 
October  1965  when  three  North  Vietnam 
regiments  attempted  to  knock  out  one  of  the 
Vietnam  outputs  caHed  Pleime  in  the  high- 
lands. My  instructions  at  that  time  were  to 
reinforce  Vietnam  units  only  after  they  bad 
conunltted  all  resources  at  their  disposal 
against  the  enemy, 

It  became  quickly  apparent  that  the  Viet- 
nam forces  were  ia  no  condition  to  carry  a 
meaningful  ofren4ve  operation  against  the 
North  Vietnam  unjits  by  themselves. 

After  Vietnam  Ij  Corps  forces  had  cleared 
the  area  around  Pleime,  the  1st  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion was  conunltted  through  them  and.  In 
a  series  of  sharp  engagements  near  the  Cam- 
bodia border,  decimated  major  elements  at 
all  three  North  Vietnam  regiments. 

In  January  196fl(  in  conjunction  with  one 
Vietnam  regiment  and  a  Korean  brigade,  «t 
began  pressure  against  one,  and  later  two. 
North  Vietnam  regiments  in  Phu  Yen  ProT- 
ince.  Over  the  next  several  months  these 
regiments  were  sd  badly  mauled  that,  be- 
tween June  of  '66 1  and  July  of  1967,  neither 
regiment  sought  combat,  but  licked  their 
wounds,  carefiUly  kvolding  contact  with  snj 
of  our  forces. 

To  the  north,  tn|  Blnh  Dinh,  in  September 
1966  the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  working 
closely  with  a  Vlemam  division  and  a  msjcr 
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portion  of  a  Korean  division,  enveloped  and 
all  but  destroyed  two  enemy  regiments  and 
a  separate  battalion.  Pressure  continued  un- 
abated in  this  area  and  gradually  moved 
northward  where  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
■od  Vietnam  units  have  attacked  and  all  but 
distroyed  the  third  regiment  of  the  North 
Vietnam  division  In  that  region. 

Elsewhere  In  this  corps  tactical  zone  slmi- 
jar  attacks  and  pressiu'es  from  U.S.,  Vietnam 
and  Korean  troops  have  reduced  enemy 
strength,  influence,  and  effectiveness  to  the 
point  where  a  prediction  was  made  seven 
months  ago  that  in  the  Vietnam  II  Corps 
area  along  the  coastal  plain,  where  80%  of 
their  people  live,  there  would  not  be  any 
more  major  combat.  To  date,  this  has  been 
borne  out. 

Against  the  pessimism  of  some  of  our  re- 
sponsible Americans,  against  spectacular  re- 
porting of  many  of  our  news  representatives 
In  Vietnam,  against  the  confusion  that  has 
been  allowed  to  cloud  the  true  story  that  has 
evolved  in  Vietnam,  I  shoiUd  like  to  enu- 
merate some  statistics  which  show  progress 
Uiat  has  been  made  in  two  years  in  the  area 
I  am  describing. 

From  almost  no  control  over  the  main 
roads  In  1965,  there  are  now  more  than  1000 
miles,  or  90  %  of  the  highways,  that  are  open 
and  safe  for  military  and  civilian  vehicles 
during  daylight  hours. 

Rrom  almost  no  railroad  trafllc  in  1965, 
there  are  now  66% ,  or  more  than  200  miles  of 
laUroad  open  and  being  used. 

Prom  more  than  60%  of  the  rice  land  being 
under  Viet  Cong  domination  in  1965,  the  gov- 
emmert  now  controls  more  than  90%  of  the 
Hce  growing  area. 

In  '65  the  Viet  Cong  controlled  nearly  all 
the  salt  bearing  land.  Now  the  government 
controls  about  95  %  of  these  areas. 

In  '65  the  Viet  Cong  controlled  more  than 
13  million  of  the  2.9  million  people.  Today 
they  control  only  about  300,000,  and  these 
tn  mostly  montagnards  who  are  scattered 
In  the  bills  and  back  country. 

Last  month  even  the  skeptics  were  Im- 
ISMiiiiid  by  the  turnout  of  voters  In  the  na- 
tional election,  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the 
countryside. 

Where  people  have  been  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  country  for  years  they  can  now 
travel  relatively  safely  to  neighboring  com- 
munities, to  contact  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives and  to  develop  trade. 

Terrorist  incidents  have  been  reduced  Im- 
pressively during  the  past  two  years. 

l^t  us  see  what  Vietnam  faces  In  the  way 
of  problems. 

Two  and  one  half  years  ago  she  was  on  the 
verge  of  collapse  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
H*r  military  forces  were  tired,  demoralized, 
and  their  leaders  had  been  purged  through 
luccessive  coups  in  government. 

Most  of  her  eligible  manpower  has  been 
In  uniform  for  many  years.  In  spite  of 
criticisms  to  the  contrary,  the  Vietnam  forces 
have  taken  losses,  in  proportion  to  her  size, 
commensurate  with  those  of  the  Germans  or 
Russians  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 

This  is  an  underdeveloped  country  which 
we  are  trying  to  build  into  a  modem  nation, 
whUe  a  war.  is  going  on.  For  all  practical 
purposes  we  started  from  scratch.  The 
'Wnch  left  an  exploited,  impoverished 
country. 

Her  people  live  In  thousands  of  local 
hKolets,  sort  of  closely  knit  famUy  groups, 
loyal  unto  themselves,  and  poUticaUy  caring 
little  about  the  communities  around  them. 
"Us  condition  has  made  it  difficult  to  de- 
velop a  sense  of  national  pride  because  they 
nave  never  known  wliat  that   term  means. 

Corruption  has  been  a  serious  problem. 
J»"iy  people  In  responsible  positions,  who 
^  years  ago  had  nothing,  have  not  been 
fJJJ*  *°  resist  the  temptations  of  easy  money 
wough  graft.  These  persons  are  being 
jweded  out  as  fast  as  evidence  can  prove 
their  guUt. 
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After  our  troops  had  been  In  Vietnam 
about  one  year  a  newspaperman  commented 
that  after  this  length  of  time  there  were  still 
so  many  unsolved  problems.  My  reply  was: 
"Of  course  we  still  have  problems.  That  Is 
why  we  came  here.  But  the  problems  we 
have  today  are  not  the  same  ones  we  had 
last  month,  and  last  month's  problems  are 
better  off  today." 

General  Westmoreland  has  been  cognizant 
of  the  deficiencies  that  have  existed  in  the 
Vietnam  armed  forces.  For  various  good  rea- 
sons the  timing  for  correcting  them  has  not 
been  uniform. 

I  should  like  now  to  enumerate  to  you 
some  of  the  ctianges  in  the  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  which  are,  and  certainly  will  be 
in  the  months  to  come,  Improving  their 
effectiveness : 

1.  It  is  becoming  easier  to  give  direct  com- 
missions to  deserving  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers in  order  to  make  the  most  of  proven 
leadership  abilities. 

2.  Battlefield  conunisslons  are  being  pre- 
sented to  demonstrated  leaders  to  tap  the 
worthy  reservoir  of  combat  leadership. 

3.  An  officer  candidate  school  has  been 
established  to  supplement  the  shortage  of 
officers. 

4.  An  overhaul  of  management  practices 
has  begun  to  give  more  effective:  personnel 
procurement,  training,  financial  manage- 
ment, and  logistical  support. 

5.  An  Increase  in  advisory  effort  is  giving 
more  assistance  at  lower  levels. 

6.  Better  living  conditions  through  more 
family  housing  and  more  allowances  for  sol- 
diers with  large  families,  plus  wider  com- 
missary availability  for  dependents,  are  all 
contributing  to  better  standards  for  the 
armed  forces. 

7.  Improvements  throughout  the  school 
system  are  producing  better  qualified  and 
more  experienced  leadership. 

8.  Several  methods  of  closer  working  rela- 
tionships between  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  units 
have  been  fostered,  with  the  ultimate  goal 
of  preparing  Indigenous  forces  to  take  over 
responsibility  for  major  areas  where  tl.S. 
units  now  tu-e  predominate. 

Solid  leadership  is  developing  among  both 
the  military  and  civilian  organizations.  A 
younger,  more  vigorous  generation,  with  a 
dedication  toward  nation  building,  is  evolv- 
ing. 

The  fact  that  the  current  goverrunent  has 
existed  for  two  and  one-half  years  lends  sup- 
port to  continuity  of  solid  programs  and 
progress  now  under  way. 

To  the  criUclsm  that  the  Vietnamese  have 
not  contributed  enough  to  make  It  worth 
our  cost  and  sacrifice  I  would  say  that  one 
of  the  best  sources  to  Judge  the  worthineas 
of  our  efforts  in  Vietnam  woiUd  be  the  Amer- 
icon  troops,  themselves,  who  serve  their 
cotmtry  there.  I  would  say  that  for  every 
uniformed  man  who  agrees  with  the  critics, 
there  are  20  who  feel  that  our  mission,  our 
cause,  and  the  promising  results  Justify  our 
efforts. 

Those  who  serve  in  Vietnam,  who  work 
closely  with  the  Vietnamese,  who  fight  with 
them  and  support  them  loglstlcally,  who  see 
their  strengths  and  their  weaknesses,  their 
sincerity  and  warmth  as  individuals,  their 
stubborn  wiliingness  under  adverse  condi- 
tions to  stand  against  the  enemy;  those  who 
know  about  the  Vietnamese  soldiers'  separa- 
tion from  family  for  long  periods  of  time, 
and  the  hardships  of  the  dependente  left 
alone,  those  who  know  the  simple  honesty  of 
the  farmer,  and  his  appreciation  for  help 
that  is  given  him;  those  who  have  witnessed 
the  courageous  attitude  of  whole  communi- 
ties who  now  side  with  the  government 
against  bands  of  guerrillas  who  try  to  take 
over  control  by  assassinating  hamlet  chiefs 
and  other  local  officials;  those  who  know 
these  things  are  our  officers  and  men  who 
have  fought  for  the  salvation  of  these  worthy 
and  struggling  people,  iselleve  in  what  they 
are  doing,  what  America  is  doing. 


I  might  add  that  the  young  men  In  ths 
service  of  their  country  today  are  the  finest 
we  have  ever  had  in  uniform.  As  teenagers 
they  nUght  worry  you  and  me  as  parents, 
but  put  them  in  uniform,  cut  their  hair, 
teach  them  to  stand  up  straight  and  say! 
"Yes.  sir; "  then  throw  every  chaUenge  in  the 
book  at  them  and  their  response  U  tremen- 
dous. Dont  ever  worry  about  young  America 
Some  of  our  anti-Vietnam  critics  eeem  to 
want  insUnt  results,  instant  success,  instant 
solution  when  a  problem  arises.  Take  Korea. 
In  1950  the  Korean  forces  were  ineffecUve.  It 
took  many  paUent  years  to  develop  both  a 
viable  government  and  strong  armed  forces 
Look  at  Korea  today,  fighting  proudly  beside 
the  U.S.  and  RVN  forces  in  Vietnam.  There 
was  nothing  Instant  about  their  develop- 
ment, but  observe  the  resulte  when  the  prod- 
uct emerged. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  no  front  line.  It  can 
be  all  around  you  or  In  your  midst:  or  It  can 
fade  away  as  fast  as  it  appears.  WhUe  the 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnam  armies  were 
winning,  they  would  continue  their  battles 
sometimes  for  as  long  as  five  days  against  the 
Vietnam  troops.  Today,  however,  they  seek 
no  on-the-ground  confrontation  with  U.S 
forces,  except  under  conditions  they  consider 
favorable  to  them. 

Contact  is  usually  short  in  duration  Al- 
most always  in  dense  Jungle,  with  two  or 
three  avenues  of  escape  open  to  them  when 
they  must  break  contact.  The  enemy  con- 
centrates hU  efforts  on  sm&U  outposts  of 
Vietnam  units,  called  popular  torcee  or  re- 
gional forces,  which  have  minir«i^4  arUUery 
support  and  communications. 

In  recent  months  even  these  local  units 
have  punished  their  adversaries  to  such  an 
extent  that  attacks  on  them  are  beoomine 
fewer  and  less  intense. 

Two  years  ago  we  did  not  beUeve  we  could 
ever  cause  the  enemy  to  be  short  of  food 
but  this  Is  exactly  what  has  happened.  By 
contrtrillng  the  large  rice  growing  areas  and 
by  selectively  destroying,  with  chemicals  the 
small  rice  patches  and  other  remaining  food 
growing  acreage  In  enemy  held  areas  we 
have  forced  the  major  North  Vietnam  com- 
mands to  spend  most  of  their  time  lookln* 
for  food.  ^ 

Roads  are  no  longer  avaUaUe  to  the  enemy. 
Therefore,  carts  and  trucks  cannot  be  used 
by  them.  AU  supplies  must  be  carried  on  the 
backs  o*  men.  From  captured  documents 
prisoners  and  returnees,  we  have  learned 
that,  wheresB  two  years  ago  the  enemy  had 
ample  local  sources  to  get  carrying  parties 
to  move  their  aupfriles,  today,  since  nearly 
all  people  are  under  government  control, 
there  Is  no  ready  source  for  such  labor.  Iii 
fact.  Viet  Cong  losses  today  exceed  recruited 
gains  by  about  three  or  four  to  one,  and  the 
difference  must  be  made  up  by  NVA  re- 
placements, if  they  are  made  up  at  all. 

I  believe  I  can  honestly  describe  the  enemy 
morale  in  Vietnam  today  as  low.  He  is  short 
of  food,  medicine,  ammunition,  replace- 
ments. His  contact  with  local  people  U  In- 
frequent. Local  people  avoid  him,  although 
he  is  told  when  he  leaves  North  Vietnam 
that  the  Vietnamese  will  welcome  him  as  a 
liberator.  He  receives  no  maU  ffcm  home. 
TTiere  is  no  rotation  policy,  so  \e  has  no 
assurance  when  he  can  be  rotated  back 
home. 

Since  we  have  methods  of  knowing  gen- 
eraUy  when  and  where  he  concentrates  his 
units,  he  is  hounded  and  pursued,  and  he 
must  constantly  be  on  the  move  to  avoid 
annihilation. 

In  the  II  Corps  area,  alone,  we  developed 
64  airfields  throughout  the  zone.  They  are 
so  located  that  we  can  support  a  major  mili- 
tary operation  anywhere  In  the  zone  by  air. 
if  the  roads  are  not  satisfactory.  I  wUl  pay 
tribute  to  the  Viet  Cong  and  No.  Vietnam 
soldiers  by  saying  that  they  continue  to 
fight  well  when  fight  they  must.  They  are 
effectively  and  well  led  and  their  dlacipUne 
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It  commendable.  But  their  hearts  are  less 
and  leas  Inclined  to  be  aggressive. 

On  the  other  hand  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  improvement  In  the  esprit,  the  ag- 
gressiveness and  willingness  to  close  with  the 
enemy  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnam  troops. 
Are  we  winning  the  war? 
I  would  say  that  the  snowball  is  on  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  hill,  now,  and  that 
It  Is  gathering  momentum.  Yes.  1  would  say 
we  ore  winning  the  war  and  I  think  there 
Is  plenty  of  back-up,  to  Insure  that  condi- 
tions will  get  better  each  month. 

Militarily,  the  U.S.  participation  is  get- 
ting into  high  gear.  Our  own  effectiveness 
is  Increasing  each  day.  I  would  say  the  same 
about  the  two  and  one  third  Korean  di- 
visions fighting  alongside  us.  The  Vietnam- 
ese armed  forces  are  becoming  more  profes- 
sional, and  the  results  of  their  efforts  are 
cause  for  optimism  among  the  U.S.  advisors. 
More  and  more  of  the  population  is  com- 
ing under  government  control.  Protection  of 
villages  and  hamlets  is  becoming  more  ef- 
ficient. Revolutionary  development  teams,  or- 
ganized to  assist  pacified  populated  areas, 
are  steadily  Increasing  and  gaining  exper- 
ience. More  roads  are  being  opened,  repaired 
and  put  to  commercial  use. 

The  first  national  election  for  a  presi- 
dent has  taken  place  successfully,  and  the 
concerted  efforts  of  the  VC  to  disrupt  the 
process  was  a  dismal  failure. 

In  the  highlands,  which  Is  populated 
mainly  by  Monta|narda,  ethnically  differ- 
ent from  the  Vletnameee,  there  is  now  the 
first  specific  agreement  between  these  peo- 
ple and  the  Oovernment  to  guarantee  them 
equal  treatment  and  asslsUnce  to  speed  up 
their  development  toward  modernizing  their 
way  of  life.  In  the  past  the  disagreements 
between  these  people  and  the  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment has  been  a  serious  problem.  The 
Vietnam  Corps  Commander,  General  Vlnh 
Loc,  has  been  responsible  for  rapid  strides 
In  the  right  dlrecUon  with  these  people. 

Except,  perhaps,  in  the  Immediate  area 
of  the  DMZ  the  enemy  cannot  hope  to  match 
the  grinding  down  of  their  efforts  by"U.S., 
Vietnamese,  and  other  free  world  forces. 

Unfortunately,  what  has  been  reported 
here  in  the  States  throughout  the  Vietnam 
war  has  been  the  dally  spectacular,  the  news 
that  makes  headlines. 

The  slow,  deliberate  progress  of  nation- 
building  is  not  spectacular.  And  yet.  In  the 
two  and  one  half  years  that  have  trans- 
pired since  U-8.  forces  entered  the  conflict 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  change  taking 
place  throughout  this  small,  war  torn  but 
emerging  country.  Let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  It,  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  serve 
in  Vietnam  see  the  progress,  feel  the  results 
from  week  to  week.  In  my  Judgment  the  Viet- 
namese have  aU  the  stuff  that  It  will  take  to 
emerge  from  this  war  a  proiul,  succeaaful  na- 
tion, Just  as  Korea  has. 

If  what  I  have  just  described  to  you  were 
not  true,  do  you  believe  for  one  moment 
that  the  tremendous  enthusiasm  of  the 
American  soldiers  In  supporting  the  Viet- 
namese could  be  possible? 

America  has  made  a  commitment  to  the 
Vietnam  people  to  come  to  their  assistance 
and  to  protect  them  against  North  Vietnam 
military  invasion.  We  as  a  nation  are  bound 
to  live  up  to  this  commitment.  The  war  goes 
far  deeper  than  merely  protecting  Vietnam. 
Our  presence  there  spells  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Southeast  Asia  oriented  toward  the 
free  world  and  one  which  is  oriented  toward 
the  Communist  world.  Our  critics  know  this. 
Dedicated  citizens  will  see  to  it  that  our 
commitment  In  Southeast  Asia  will  be  hon- 
ored In  whole  measure.  The  raw  fact  is  that, 
our  having  made  the  courageous  decision  to 
act  in  Vietnam,  those  who  are  not  for  it  are. 
In  effect,  against  it. 

Although  fighting  in  this  war,  in  any  war 
for  that  matter,  is  a  young  man's  burden, 
the  moral  and  political  burden  of  support 
rests  on  the  shoulders  of  all  Americana. 
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Your  young,  superb  soldiers,  sailors,  ma- 
rines, airmen,  9ave  earned  and  deserve  that 
full  measxire  of  J  support  from  all  Americans. 


November  8,  1967 


Gronnd-Bre  iking  Ceremoniet  of  the 
Michi  el  Kirwan  Project 

EXTENskoN  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

O^    NEW    MXZICO 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdi^y,  November  8.  1967 

Mr.  MORRtS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wo3ld  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  remarks  by  Gov. 
Ralph  M.  Paieiwonsky,  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, at  th^  ground-breaking  cere- 
monies of  the!  Michael  Kirwan  project 
on  September  id,  1967: 

There  are  few  public  ceremonies  from 
which  I  derive  I  more  personal  satisfaction 
than  one  such  4s  this.  This  administration 
accepts  the  fact  ihat  providing  sufficient  and 
adequate  houslnig  remains  the  No.  1  problem 
of  the  Islands.  Jtad  every  move  we  make  to- 
ward a  solution:  of  that  problem  is  an  ac- 
complishment wjhlch  I  find  most  gratifying. 

In  breaking  ground  for  the  Michael  Kir- 
wan housing  project,  we  are  starting  work 
on  the  actual  construction  of  a  complex 
which  will  provide  homes  for  about  500  of 
our  fellow  Virgi*  Islanders. 

This  marks  a  phase  of  progress  which  all 
can  see — as  thj  landscape  is  rearranged, 
foundations  are  laid,  and  walls  rise.  But  I 
would  like  to  remind  you  that  before  the 
bulldozers  could  start  to  roll,  years  of  effort 
had  to  be  invented  by  dedicated  men  and 
wcxnen,  in  both!  our  local  government  and 
the  Federal  Government,  to  make  this  day 
possible.  I 

This  will  be  ttie  fifth  housing  project  to 
be  launched  In  the  islands  since  1961,  rep- 
resenting a  tot«l  of  962  units  to  accom- 
modate approximately  that  niunber  of 
fanUlles.  | 

I  am  happy  tol  report  that  the  official  fig- 
uree  indicate  an  acceleration  of  progress,  for 
In  the  previous  JO  years,  subsequent  to  the 
initiation  of  the  program  In  1951.  the  total 
number  of  units  provided  came  to  only  630. 

I  consider  the  name  selected  for  these 
apartments  to  be  a  ptartlcularly  appropriate 
one.  Congressman  Michael  Kirwan  has  proved 
to  be  a  most  understanding  and  helpfiU 
friend  of  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  tJ.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  press  of  duties 
In  Washington  h4s  prevented  him  from  being 
here  today,  but  1  am  sure  he  is  with  us  In 
spirit. 

I  visited  this  stte  with  him  during  his  last 
visit  to  St.  Thomas,  and  I  can  report  to  you 
that  he  was  deeply  moved  that  this  project, 
so  in  keeping  with  his  compassion  for  i>eople 
and  his  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  family, 
would  bear  his  name. 

Mr.  Klrwan's  years  In  Congress  extend  back 
to  the  New  Dea|  era,  and  he  shared  with 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  the  concern  of 
that  great  President  for  what  he  termed 
"one-third  of  a  Jlatlon,  iU-clad,  Ul-fed,  and 
ill-housed  " 

The  Roosevelt 
ernment  support 
most  is  one  that 
public  career  of 
the  housing  pro 


llosophy  of  providing  gov- 
'or  the  people  who  need  It 
las  been  perpetuated  in  the 
lis  fine  Congressman.  And 
_  .  _.  un  we  advance  today  fits 
within  the  deslgil  of  the  far  reaching  goals 
of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

As  I  have  said,  |  it  Is  a  thrilling  experience 
to  look  out  over  (this  site  and  visualize  the 


dreams  that  soon  will  become  a  reality  here 
for  so  many  peopl#. 

And  It  Is  a  pieasiu-e  to  contemplate  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  events  similar  to  this 
are  scheduled  for  ithe  near  future. 

Hopefully,  shcotty  after  construction  starts 
here,  we  will  be  l*«aklng  ground  for  an  ad- 
dition to  Berg's  Home  at  Hosirital  Grounds 
The  two  projects  are  related,  and  the  one 
at  Berg's  Home  Will  give  us  24  more  units 
of  modem  housing. 

Looking  over  topt.  Croix,  we  see  the  hous- 
Ing  site  at  Mon  pijou.  where  300  units  of 
new  housing  will  itand  upon  the  completion 
of  work  soon  to  get  under  way. 

Due  to  start  by  the  middle  of  November 
or  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  month  arc 
two  separate  projects  in  St.  Thomas  for 
people  of  moderate  Income.  They  will  be 
constructed  at  (state  Nadir  and  Estate 
Bordeaux,  and  each  will  add  100  units  to  the 
housing  accomxno<latlons  of  the  Islands. 

The  FHA  has  apjjroved  construction  of  300 
imits  of  turnkey  housing  at  Tutu  to  be  added 
to  the  319  new  homes  already  occupied  there 

What  we  are  doing  here  In  Llndberg  Bay 
and  what  is  in  tlie  immediate  offing  in  the 
other  areas  I  have  mentioned  wlU  enrich 
oxir  culture,  elevate  our  community  stand- 
ards, and  advance  oiw  campaign  to  provide 
decent  housing  for  everyone  on  these  islands 

We  are  determined,  through  this  program 
to  offer  the  people  of  the  Islands,  new  hope! 
new   aspirations,   new   opportunities. 

I  want  to  comn»end  all  the  personnel  in- 
volved In  the  planning  which  has  led  to 
this  groundbreaking — the  people  in  Wash- 
Ington,  their  representatives  In  the  federal 
offices  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  director  and 
staff  of  our  own  Housing  Authority  here. 

I  congratulate  you  and  I  encourage  you 
to  carry  on  with  enthusiasm  so  that  the 
task  may  be  completed  and  the  doors  thrown 
open  to  tenant*  at;  the  earliest  possible  date. 
What  remains  to  be  done  in  housing  in 
our  islands  stlU  peesents  a  challenge  to  ui 
all.  But  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
equal  to  that  challenge.  And  together  we  wiu 
meet  it  and  solve  li  in  a  time  not  too  distant. 


The  Kee  Report:  Russian  RevolntioB 


EXTENSIQ>J  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ^AMES  KEE 

or  w^sT  vncimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  tf>F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  8,  1967 

Mr.  KEK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remartcs  In  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude last  week's  pullc  service  radio  and 
television  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  in  this  report  is  the 
Russian  revolution. 

The  report  follows: 

This  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

A  few  days  from  now,  official  ceremonies 
wiU  conunence  to  mark  one  of  the  most 
tragic  events  In  hiiman  history.  That  event 
was  the  coming  to  jpower  of  the  Communist 
Government  in  Ru^la  50  years  ago. 

The  best  way  to]  assess  the  value  of  our 
Democratic  Institutions  here  at  home  Is  to 
review  what  happened  in  Russia.  The  upris- 
ing against  the  Czar  in  the  Spring  of  1917 
was  a  genuine  revolution.  Its  sponsors  be- 
lieved In  DemocracT.  A  constituent  assembly 
was  called  to  form  4  permanent  Govemmeni 
based  upon  the  popjular  will. 

Then  came  one  of  the  moet  cynical  acts  in 
history.  On  the  e\te  of  the  first  assembly 
meeting,  a  group  ot  conspirators  seized  con- 
trol of  the  Oovernment.  Their  first  act  wu 
to  dissolve  the  duli-elected  assembly.  Next, 
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they  announced  publicly  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  over  the  Government  in  order 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Russian  worker 
and  the  Russian  peasant. 

Let  us  see  how  well  they  redeemed  that 
jacred  pledge.  The  Communists,  or  Bolshe- 
Tlks,  as  they  were  known  then,  pretended  to 
favor  popular  rule.  Yet,  within  hours  of  tak- 
ing over,  they  abolished  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  public  was  assurred  that  this  was 
only  a  temporary  measure  but  it  was  never 
repealed  and  never  will  be.  The  Communists 
then  set  up  a  bureau  of  secret  police  that  was 
even  more  efficient  atx6.  deadlly  than  the  se- 
cret police  force  of  the  Czar.  By  these  two 
measures,  the  Communists  established  a 
rigid  system  of  thought  control  throughout 
all  of  Russia  which  exists  to  this  day. 

What  about  the  pledge  to  guard  the  rights 
of  the  workers  and  peasants? 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Communist  re- 
gime was  to  outlaw  labor  unions.  The  result 
was  a  vicious  form  of  enforced  servitude. 
When  workers  are  forbidden  the  right  to 
ffirtke,  they  are  helpless  to  protect  their  basic 
tights.  Naturally,  the  ban  on  strikes  was 
labelled  a  temporary  measure,  but  It  has 
never  been  Ufted. 

The  laborer  In  Rtissia  today  works  where 
he  is  told  to  work.  His  wages  and  working 
ooiKlltlons  are  fixed  by  bureaucrats,  and  if 
he  rebels  against  this  tyranny,  he  is  subject 
to  the  most  serious  reprisals.  In  the  last  half 
century,  the  free  world  has  made  wonderful 
strides  in  raising  the  living  standards  of 
those  who  toll  for  a  living.  Wages  have  gone 
up  and  the  houn  of  labor  shortened.  The 
worker  enjoys  better  food,  better  transpor- 
tation, and  better  housing  than  he  ever  did 
before.  In  addition,  a  hundred  Innovations 
have  been  made  to  make  life  easier  for  the 
mass  of  citizens. 

What  about  Russia?  In  50  years  of  power, 
the  Communist  regime  has  failed  to  initiate 
a  ilngle  measure  designed  to  improve  the  lot 
of  those  who  toil  vinth  their  hands.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Moscow  planners  have  plowed 
the  substance  of  Russia  Into  military  weap- 
ons Intended  to  convert  the  whole  world 
into  a  Conununist  prison. 

The  farmer  in  Russia  has  fared  no  better 
than  the  laborer.  Promised  the  land  for 
themselves,  the  peasants  have  been  herded 
on  to  collective  farms  where  they  remain 
prisoners  at  the  will  of  the  Government.  As 
a  result,  the  Communists  have  made  a 
iJiastly  failure  of  agriculture  because  they 
faU  to  understand  that  free  men  work  better 
than  slaves. 

The  CommiuUsts  betrayed  the  Russian 
People  50  years  ago.  Since  then,  they  have 
Betrayed  the  whole  human  race  by  turning 
the  world  into  an  armed  camp. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 
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Bthteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Telephone 
Loan  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ARKANSAS 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  8.  1967 

Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  salute  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ffllmstration  on  the  18th  anniversary  of 
lu  telephone  loan  program.  In  particu- 
"f'i.^ould  like  to  cite  the  tremendous 
wombution  made  by  REA  engineers  to- 
wa  reducing  construction  costs  so  that 
more  people  may  enjoy  telephone  service. 
|J?°°^end  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
uir.  PoAGE],   chairman  of   the  House 


Agriculture  Committee,  for  his  splendid 
leadership  in  being  the  author  and  mov- 
ing force  behind  REA  telephone  legisla- 
tion in  1949. 

During  the  18  years  since  the  REA 
telephone  loan  program  was  launched, 
the  cost  of  nearly  everything  from  wages, 
to  raw  materials,  to  manufactured  prod- 
ucts has  risen.  Yet,  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing a  circuit  mile  of  rural  telephone  line 
has  actually  gone  down. 

Credit  for  this  achievement  goes  al- 
most entirely  to  engineering  break- 
throughs in  equipment  design  and  con- 
struction advances  of  REA  engineers 
v/orklng  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
telephone  industry. 

Rm-al  people  enjoy  a  quality  of  tele- 
phone service  almost  undreamed  of  18 
years  ttgo. 

Today,  the  crank  telephone  has  all 
but  been  replaced  in  rural  homes.  Mod- 
em dial  telephones  provide  instant  com- 
mimication  anywhere  in  the  world  at  a 
minimum  of  inconvenience. 

Overhead  telephone  lines  are  being 
placed  underground  at  a  rapid  rate,  help- 
ing to  beautify  the  general  area  and 
provide  better  systems — free  from  the 
hazards  of  weather.  And.  through  newly 
developed  techniques  pioneered  by  REA 
engineers,  the  cost  of  these  and  other 
changes  is  consistently  being  lowered. 

For  example,  voice  frequency  designed 
to  meet  REA  engineering  standards  boost 
the  strength  of  signals  going  over  rural 
telephone  lines  and  allow  rural  systems 
to  use  less  expensive  cables  in  new  con- 
struction. Last  year  more  than  30  percent 
of  all  circuits  constructed  by  REA  bor- 
rowers used  this  smaller  wire  and  saved 
as  much  as  $38  on  each  circuit  mile  of 
line  constructed. 

The  cost  of  these  repeaters  has  also 
been  brought  down.  Today,  three  manu- 
facturers, by  following  REA  engineering 
specifications,  are  producing  repeaters  at 
half  the  cost  of  previous  models. 

REA  borrowers  make  further  savings 
by  utilizing  existing  construction  to  serve 
new  subscribers  rather  than  build  new 
lines.  Low-cost  subscriber  carrier  equip- 
ment designed  to  REA  engineering  speci- 
fications is  now  being  used  throughout 
the  telephone  industry.  Embodying  the 
latest  concepts  in  electronic  design,  this 
equipment  is  simple  to  install  and  main- 
tain. The  wire  formerly  used  to  serve 
one  subscriber  can  now  serve  up  to  six 
rural  households  simultaneously. 

By  using  finer  gage  cable  and  chang- 
ing existing  equipment  REA  borrowers 
were  able  to  save  more  than  $6  million 
last  year  alone. 

Engineering  achievements  in  the  REA 
telephone  program  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially toward  realization  of  two  long- 
term  objectives  of  REA — area  coverage 
and  telephone  service  for  rursd  people 
comparable  in  quality  and  rates  to  what 
people  in  adjacent  urban  centers  enjoy. 
Lower  construction  costs  contribute 
greatly  to  the  ability  of  the  systems  to 
reach  out  and  serve  less  populated  areas. 
In  this  brief  summary.  I  have  touched 
on  only  a  few  of  the  engineering  ad- 
vances. Others  include  the  design  and 
testing  of  plastic  pipe  that  wiU  reduce 
the  cost  of  this  type  of  underground 
construction  by  nearly  two-thirds;  the 
virtual  elimination  of  costly  and  some- 
times scarce  copper  in  many  phases  of 


telephone  system  construction  releases 
this  vital  metal  for  defense  and  other 
purposes.  Advances  in  design  of  central 
office  equipment,  it  is  believed,  will  per- 
mit rural  systems  to  extend  their  radius 
of  operation  by  more  than  30  percent 
On  this,  the  18th  birthday  of  the  REA 
telephone  program,  I  feel  that  we  should 
recognize  that  the  REA  engineering  ad- 
vances have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  this  program  and  were  made 
possible  by  the  excellent  cooperation  the 
agency  has  received  from  all  segments 
of  the  telephone  industry. 

While  the  REA  telephone  program 
has  been  a  success  in  bringing  service  to 
areas  that  would  not  have  received  this 
service,  we  should  not  overlook  the  great 
work  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Hon 
Bob  Poage.  who  fought  tirelessly  for  the 
enactment  of  his  bUl  which  created  and 
authorized  the  REA  telephone  system 
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Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
perseverance  Is  almost  as  characteristic 
of  the  United  States  as  applle  pie.  Today 
with  automation  and  pushbutton  living, 
there  are  rare  instances  of  the  Horatio 
Alger  kind  of  success  story.  There  is  much 
talk  of  the  downtrodden  individual  and 
how  America  is  no  longer  the  land  of 
golden  opportunity.  Yet.  the  spirit  of 
perserverance  stUl  exists  as  It  did  in  the 
lives  of  Cllmmle  and  Ethel  M.  Boyer. 
residents  of  my  district.  They  are  Negroes 
who  worked  as  domestics — they  dreamed 
of  having  a  good  education,  yet  Ethel  . 
reached  only  the  sixth  grade  while  Clim- 
mie  fnanaged  to  get  as  far  as  the  ninth 
grade.  However,  their  dream  has  been 
realized  in  their  children. 

There  are  seven  Boyer  children,  and 
among  them  are  12  college  degrees— five 
hold  both  bachelor's  and  masters,  one 
Is  working  toward  a  Ph.  D.,  and  the  two 
youngest  have  bachelor's.  Through  the 
efforts  of  their  parents,  they  all  received 
an  excellent  education.  They  have  even 

amplified  their  parents'  origins^  goal 

they  are  now  all  teachers  helping  others 
to  receive  an  education. 

The  children  hrfped  each  other,  and 
the  parents  sacrificed  their  own  desires 
for  those  of  their  children.  Education  has 
always  been  their  main  objective,  and 
in  1963,  after  an  absence  of  44  years  from 
school.  Ethel  returned  to  finish  the  sixth 
grade.  I  insert  a  story  published  in  the 
Orlando  Sentinel,  which  describes  the 
life  of  the  Boyers.  in  the  Record  as  a 
means  of  applauding  the  efforts  of  this 
couple  and  of  illustrating  the  existence 
of  American  perseverance.  It  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  all  Americans. 
Those  Rcmarkabix  BoTms 
(By  Jean  Tothers) 

Since  one-half  of  knowledge  Is  knowing 
where  to  find  It.  the  other  half  must  be 
to  thirst  for  it  In  the  beginning. 

The  remarkable  Boyers,  Ave  brothers  and 
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two  sisters,  who  were  bom  and  brought  up 
In  this  area,  bear  this  out.  Prom  an  early 
age.  the  seven  children  of  iSi.  and  Mrs. 
CUmmle  Boyer  Sr.,  Clark  Street,  Eatonvllle, 
burned  with  a  powerful  quest  for  knowledge, 
a  handed-down  desire  ftom  their  parents 
who  had  never  had  the  opportunity  for 
fonnal  education. 

The  young  Boyers  ran  such  a  fever  for 
college  degrees  that  today,  as  adult  men  abd 
women,  there  are  13  degrees  represented 
among  them.  Rve  hold  bachelor's  and  mas- 
ter's degrees  and  the  two  youngest  members 
hold  bachelor's.  One  of  the  Boyer  men  is 
now  working  toward  his  Ph.  D. 

All  are  outstanding  educators,  a  credit  to 
their  race,  church,  community  and  proud 
parents. 

Was  It  happenstance  that  the  seven  Boyers 
successfully  scaled  the  tree  of  knowledge 
when  family  finances  were  against  them, 
when  it  would've  been  easier  to  file  and 
forget  their  academic  ambitions? 

To  understand  their  unified  aspirations  Is 
to  know  the  senior  Boyers,  Cllmmie  and 
Ethel  M..  a  noble  couple  who  dreamed,  prayed 
and  worked  as  domestics  In  hopes  that  one 
day  their  children  could  make  up  for  their 
lack  of  learning.  "I  always  dreamed  of  being 
a  school  teacher,"  said  Mia.  Boyer  whose 
education  was  Interrupted  in  the  fifth  grade. 
"Both  of  us  should  have  been  educated  peo- 
ple." Boyer  concurred.  His  education  stopped 
after  the  ninth  grade. 

Cllmmie  Jr.  (also  known  as  Clem) .  35. 
has  a  B.  8.  degree  In  mathematics  from 
Bethvme-Cookman  College.  Daytona  Beach; 
a  master  of  arts  for  teachers  from  Rollins 
College  and  Is  currently  studying  math  in 
the  graduate  Institute  at  Louisiana  State 
University  In  Baton  Rouge. 

James.  33,  Is  former  assistant  principal 
at  Carver  Junior  High.  He  has  a  B.  8.  in 
business  ed\ic&tion  from  Bethune-Cook- 
man,  master's  In  education  from  Florida 
A&M  University;  and  is  now  working  to- 
ward hJa  FliJ>.  in  school  administration  at 
Ohio  State  Untversity,  Columbus. 

Horace,  32,  has  a  B.  A.  in  music  from 
Bethune-Cookman;  M.  A.  In  music  from 
TtMtman  Schocd  of  Music  of  the  University 
of  Rochester.  Today,  he  Is  assistant  professor 
of  music  at  Brevard  Junior  College.  Cocoa. 

Joe,  27,  has  a  B.  A.  in  music  from  Tennes- 
see A&I  University;  master's  In  music  edu- 
catloci  from  University  of  nilnoU  and  la 
band  director  at  StUlman  CoUege,  Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 

Timothy.  28,  has  a  B.  A.  in  reUglon  and 
social  studies  from  Shaw  umverslty  in 
Raleigh,  N.C..  and  is  now  teaching  English 
and  social  studies  in  Enfield,  N.C. 

Bfinnle  (Mrs.  Claude  Woodruff),  30,  re- 
ceived a  B.  A.  in  social  studies  and  English 
from  Spelman  College.  Atlanta,  Oa.;  an 
M.  A.  in  elementary  education  and  super- 
vision from  Indiana  State  University  and  is 
currently  instructor  in  the  reading  labora- 
tory at  McCoy  Elementary  School.  Her 
husband,  Claude  Woodruff,  Is  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  Jones  High. 

Edythe  Boyer.  22.  recenUy  obtained  her 
B.  S.  in  biology  from  Plsk  University.  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.  She  now  teaches  science  and 
mathematics  at  WheaUey  High  School, 
Apopka. 

Obtaining  the  12  degrees  wasnt  cheaper 
by  the  dozen  for  the  Boyen.  "We  didn't  al- 
ways go  to  the  colleges  of  our  choice,"  said 
Minnie  Woodr\iff.  "We  went  where  the  schol- 
arships were."  Even  with  arholarshlp  aid,  it 
was  tough  sledding  to  meet  financial  obUga- 
tlons  and  all  the  Boyers  worked  during  col- 
legiate days. 

When  one  finished  college  and  began  to 
teach,  he  assisted  the  others  in  covering 
their  coUege  expenses.  "Thet  sort  of  pushed 
each  other  along."  said  Mrs.  Boyer. 

A  closely-knit,  happy  family,  the  Boyers 
are  bound  by  other  similarities. 
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All   were   Xn  irn   in   Winter  Park   with   the 


nem  Jr.,  who  is  a  native  Or- 

were  toddlers  at  the  Winter 

left   them    there 

.-    ._    .     said  Mrs.   Boyer. 

All  were  graduated  from  the  old  Hannibal 
Elementary  School  in  Winter  Park.  All 
were  graduated  from  the  old  Hungerford 
High  School  In  Eatonvllle.  All  seven  grew 
up  In  the  I  ame  Sunday  school  at  the 
Church  of  Cod  in  Christ  (Pentecostal), 
oorner  of  Lyn  an  and  Canton,  Winter  Park. 
All  are  mut  Leal.  Today,  all  are  school 
teachers. 

TVo  of '  the  boys  teamed  together  at  an 
early  age  and  began  performing  gospel  songs 
In  clnu-ches  and  auditoriums.  James  and 
Horace  (kno^  as  the  Boyer  Brothers) 
help>ed  themselves  tremendously  to  get 
through  college  almost  by  singing  their  way 
through.  The|  still  occasionally  offer  gospel 
iXirches. 
lers  are  now  married:  Clem 
ler  Juanlta  Nelson,  Eaton- 
the  former  Edna  Medlock, 
e  to  the  former  Gloria  Blue, 
Cocoa;  Joe  Ifouls  to  the  former  Patricia 
Bramlette.  NaphviUe:  Timothy  to  the  for- 
ikett.  Louisiana. 

Boyer  also  are  the  proud 
if   five    (three   boys   and   two 


concerts  In  c 

All  the  bi 
Jr.   to  the.  f 
vUle;   James 
Orlando;  Hor 


mer  Orace 
Mr.  and 

grandparents 
girls). 

Whereas   th 
parents  with 


Boyer   children   credit  their 

r .^istlUlng  them  with  academic 

aims,  their  mbther  attributes  it  all  to  the 
Lord.  "I  gave  them  back  to  the  Lord  as  soon 
as  they  were  bom  and  He's  done  right  by 
them"  she  said  softly.  "My  dream  was  al- 
ways to  see  ihem  go  to  school  as  I  had 
wanted  to.  No^  it's  been  realized.  If  I  should 
leave  tomorro^  I'll  leave  happy." 

The  Boyers  iare  strong  personalities  with 
an  equally  strong  faith.  Boyer  Sr.  Is  manager 
of  Reb's  Barbershop.  118  N.  Parramore.  and 
"an  aU  'rouixl  maintenance  man  at  the 
Maltland  HouSe  of  Beef  restaurant."  He  also 
has  the  title,  Treverend,"  and  at  one  time 
served  as  pasior  In  Pentecostal  pvUplts  in 
Orlando  and  Seville,  near  Palatka.  Mrs.  Boyer. 
for  many  years  prominent  In  chxirch  and 
civic  work,  still  is  a  missionary  for  her  church 
but  has  given  up  much  of  her  community 
activities  aftet  suffering  two  heart  attacks. 

The  senior  foyers,  who  have  been  married 
39  years,  cama  to  Orlando  from  Georgia.  He 
was  from  Tlfton,  she  from  Statesboro.  In 
1933.  they  mofyed  from  Orlando  to  Winter 
Park  where  they  resided  until  1982  when 
they  moved  to  Eatonvllle. 

Home  in  Winter  Park  for  the  nine  Boy- 
ers was  a  BXDsXX  fovir-room  house  on  Doug- 
las Avenue  wilh  double-decker  beds.  "There 
were  Just  too  »iany  people  per  square  foot," 
laughed  Edythle.  the  baby  of  the  family. 

"But  we  neter  went  hungry  despite  our 
circumstances.**  chimed  In  Minnie  (Boyer) 
Woodruff. 

"Speak  for  yourself."  said  Mrs.  Boyer. 
"Once  when  y^ur  father  was  out  of  town, 
between  Jobs.  I  went  without  in  order  to 
feed  your  children  .  .  .  and  lost  10  pounds." 

Mrs.  Boyer  Is  widely  known  throughout 
Central  Florlcia  as  "mother  of  all  those 
Boyers."  She  It  also  much  admired  for  her 
scholastic  record  as  probably  the  nation's 
longest  drop-out.  In  1963,  after  an  absence 
of  44  years  fiom  school,  she  returned  to 
finish  the  slxt|i  grade.  "Everybody  thought 
it  was  so  funay  when  I  registered  for  en- 
rollment .  .  .  list  time  in  echoed,  1919," 
she  said.  | 

But  back  she  went.  With  her  sons  and 
daughters  away  from  home  she  reeiuaed 
her  neglected  education,  enrolling  In  the 
adult  education  (night)  class  at  Jones  High. 
She  was  graduated  from  the  sixth  grade  and 
if  a  magna  cam  laude  citation  had  been 
given,  it  woul4've  been  hers. 


HON. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


JOE  R.  POOL 


or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOU£  E  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesdi  y,  November  8,  1967 

Mr.  POOL.  :Ai.  Speaker,  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  Third  District  ol 
Texas,  Is  blested  with  some  very  fine 
newspapers,  ojf  sensible  and  patriotic 
editorial  pollcjf. 

I  should  lik^  to  submit  to  the  consid- 
eratlOTi  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
today  editorial  from  papers  In  my  dis- 
trict, the  Irvlni  Dally  News  and  the  Dal- 
las Morning  flews.  These  publications 
have  lent  unfl|igglng  support  to  the  ef- 
forts of  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  and 
I  believe  thesei  two  editorial  statements 
are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  each  and 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

The  Irving  Dally  News  commends  a 
recent  spontaneous  show  of  support  for 
our  men  in  uniform,  in  contrast  to  the 
elaborately  planned  march  on  the  Penta- 
gon on  October  21.  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  astutely  emphasizes  the  many 
warning  signals  we  have  received,  under- 
lining the  necessity  of  UJ3.  perseverance 
in  Vietnam.  The  editorials  follow: 
(Prom  the  I^lng  (Tex.)  Dally  News. 
Cict.  31,  1967] 

FOfALLT! 

Today's  adult  generation  can  take  heart 
that  some  flame  of  patriotism  still  bums  In 
the  hearts  of  the  youth  of  our  nation. 

Such  speculatton  could  have  been  con- 
sidered at  a  low  ebb  no  longer  than  one 
week  ago,  whin  thousands  of  bearded 
youth — and  adults — gathered  In  Washlngtwi 
to  scream  obacehltles  at  President  Johnson 
and  generally  disgrace  our  nation  with  t 
protest  against  ttie  war  In  Vietnam. 

It  also  bothered  a  fellow  in  Wakefield. 
Mass.,  named  Paul  P.  Christopher,  a  19-year- 
old  former  high  ichool  dropout.  But  Paul  did 
a  lot  more  about  bis  anger  and  relieved  bit 
frustration  by  organizing  a  pro-Vietnam 
war  demonstration. 

Over  25.000  high  school  students  and  other 
young  adults — Including  some  Infamous  hip- 
pies and  Hell's  Angels — gathered  In  the  Bos- 
ton suburb  and  articulated  their  support  for 
our  servicemen  risking  and  sacrificing  their 
lives  in  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  our  Servicemen  can  take  some 
solace  in  the  fact  that  young  Christopher 
took  only  one  wwek  to  organize  his  rally  In 
Mass..  while  It  t^ok  months  of  planning  and 
organization  by  various  "peace  groups" 
aroiuad  the  nation  to  attract  approximately 
the  same  number  of  demonstrators  to  the 
Washington  ralljf. 

Response  to  Cliristopher's  appeal  for  a  dis- 
play of  support  from  the  young  people  of 
Mass.  was  heartening  because  the  area  hai 
had  a  reputation  of  opposing  President 
Johnson  and  his  efforts  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. It  seems  to  demonstrate  what  manf 
have  felt  for  a  long  time  despite  what  the 
polU  say.  The  American  people — and  a  vtit 
majority  of  them — support  the  struggle  for 
freedom  in  the  Southeastern  Asian  natioa 
and  back  the  Administration's  efforts  and 
the  servicemen. 

WhUe  the  "peace  lovers"  dominate  the  ns- 
ttonal  press  and  television,  they  are  not  truly 
represenUtlve  of  the  mood  of  the  AmerKM 
people  and  their  Attitude  of  the  war.  Butpw- 
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Iis|)s  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  does  not  know  that.  After 
all  he  doesn't  get  much  of  a  view  of  the  real 
•rasiroot  American. 

It  U  doubtful  that  the  anti-war  demon- 
itrstions  have  ddhe  anything  more  than 
prolong  the  conflict  by  giving  the  North  Viet- 
namese false  heart  in  the  lack  of  courage 
and  perserverance  of  the  American  pe<^le. 
And  the  demonstrations  have  not  done  a 
great  deal  for  the  morale  of  the  Americans 
«ho  are  flghUng  the  dirty  thankless  war. 

Toung  Christopher  did,  what  many  Ameri- 
cans have  probably  thought  about  doing 
but  "Just  never  got  around  to." 

The  Daily  News  hopes  that  the  successful 
demonstration  accomplishes  what  Chrls- 
toplier  desires — rallies  supporting  our  na- 
tion's efforts  In  Vietnam  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Perhaps  It  would  not  hurt  If  some  adults 
took  some  time  to  articulate  their  patriotism 
and  support  of  the  war.  It's  our  country  too, 
you  know. 

[Prtmi  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 
Nov.  2, 1967] 
Wk'vs  Bxzn  Waknkd 
-Tt  we  lose  the  war.  it's  not  going  to  be  out 
there — it's  gcring  to  be  here  at  home." 

U.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  until  recently 
eommander  of  the  Marines  in  Vietnam,  ex- 
plained to  a  Dallas  audience  the  strategy  by 
which  the  Commimista  expect  to  defeat 
America — let  America  defeat  itself. 

Gen.  Walt  wasn't  dropping  any  "top  secret" 
Information.  No  high-powered  James  Bond 
tpj  operations  were  required  to  determine 
tile  Reds'  plan  for  winning  this  war.  The 
plan  was  published  30  years  ago  by  Mao  TSe- 
tong;  and  various  Red  Chinese  and  North 
Vietnamese  leaders  have  explained  it  over 
and  over  again.  In  books,  In  broadcasts  and 
in  Interviews  within  the  press. 

By  this  plan,  the  Reds  do  not  go  all-out  to 
win  the  shooting  war,  they  merely  make  sure 
that  It  keeps  going.  Dragging  out  a  war  U 
much  easier  for  a  dictatorship  than  a  demo- 
cratic government.  The  former  does  not  re- 
quire popular  support  to  maintain  the  war 
effort.  The  latter  does. 

The  protracted  shooting  war  is  necessary 
for  the  oommunlst  plan  but  not  decisive,  for 
Beds'  strategy  is  to  win  victory  on  the 
psychological  and  poUtlcal  fronts.  And  the 
primary  battleground  is  In  the  enemy's  own 
eountry. 

Many  years  ago  Mao  declared  that  com- 
munist people's  war  involves: 

1.  Undermining  the  morale  of  the  enemy's 
forces. 

a.  BCobllizing  world  c^lnlon  in  favor  at  the 
"naderdog"  Connmvmlsta  and  against  the 
Communists'  opponents,  who  are  portrayed 
M  imperialists  and  oppressors. 

8.  Finally,  using  the  discontent  and  war- 
wearlnees  of  the  enemy's  i>eopIe  to  cause  the 
coUapae  of  the  home  front  and  the  war  effort. 
There  are  signs  that  the  Communists  are 
having  some  success  with  thU  strategy  now 
The  Gallup  polls  have  shown  that  majorities 
mfour  Western  nations— and  pluralities  in 
tow  others— want  the  U.S.  to  withdraw  from 
Vietnam. 

In  the  VS.  itself,  the  Communists  have 
Mund  enough  willing  and  unwitting  alUes  to 
«««e  noisy  and  well-publicized  demonstra- 
oons  against  the  war.  More  significantly, 
urge  numbers  of  average  citizens  are  lashing 
owt  against  the  administration,  and  calling 
on  it  to  get  the  war  over,  either  by  wlnmns 
or  quitting.  ^ 

And  this  declining  support  for  the  Presi- 
orats  Vietnam  poUcy  U  beginning  to  cause 
wna.  understandable  Uttemees  and  dis- 
««s«ement  In  those  who  fight  for  freedom, 
•rtdenced  in  the  feature  by  Mike  Engieman 
on  this  page. 

At  Indiana  University  the  other  day,  a 
?T  number  of  hecklers  tried  to  shout 
"^  the  secretary  of  state  during  a  speech. 
"  wadungton,  Vletniks  stormed  the  PenU- 
W^  Shouting  obscenities  and  cursing  the 


President,  his  family  and  his  poUcy  of  re- 
sisting communism. 

Premier  Pham'Van  Drajg  of  North  Viet- 
nam hailed  these  Americaofe  as  the  commu- 
nist aggressors'  "companions  in  arms"  »»>«i 
he  was  dead  serious.  The  Reds  have  told  IM 
their  plan  for  victory  and  the  Beds'  "com- 
panions in  arms"  are  trying  to  carry  it  out. 
The  active  American  allieb  of  communism 
are  the  vanguard  of  a  movement  that  the 
Asian  Reds  expect  to  win  the  war  for  them. 

Tragically,  the  movement  now  seems  to  be 
gaining  support  from  politicians  who  hope 
to  malce  poUUcal  gains  by  playing  on  frus- 
tration with  the  indecisive  war.  And  its  niun- 
t>en  are  Increased  by  the  apathy  of  those  cit- 
izens who,  ab  one  Vietnam  Marine  put  It. 
"are  too  comfortable"  to  support  the  defense 
of  a  small,  remote  republic. 

The  Communists  have  won  before  with 
their  well-known  plan.  They  beUeve  that 
they  are  winning  with  It  now.  And,  if  they 
are  successful,  we  can  be  sure  that  they  will 
try  to  win  again  with  it  in  other  places. 

America  has  never  been  beaten  In  a  war. 
But  it  can  be  beaten  in  this  war.  In  America 
and  by  Americans.  We  have  had  warnings. 
We  would  do  weU  to  heed  them  before  It's 
too  late. 
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or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PXNKSTI.VAiraA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  8.  1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  fact  about 
the  controversy  here  at  hcxne  over  Viet- 
nam that  has  received  little  attention  Is 
that  while  many  self -proclaimed  experts 
oppose  the  President,  milllonfi  of  plain, 
old-fashioned,  solid  citizens  support  him. 

The  great  armchair  strategists  may 
issue  their  brilliant  pronouncements,  but 
most  of  us  seem  to  imderstand  very  well 
and  very  clearly  what  this  war  Is  all 
about. 

A  case  In  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  a  recent 
editorial  hi  a  Philadelphia  trade  paper, 
the  Building  and  Realty  Recorxl.  which 
seems  to  have  httle  difficulty  in  citing 
the  major  reason  for  American  Involve- 
ment In  the  struggle. 

Call  it  Vietnam  or  what  you  wUI 

The  paper  declares — 
the  forces  of  the  opposition  are  Communist 
Tou  can  sit  back  and  let  them  piece  by 
piece  take  possession  of  the  world  and  flnaUy 
surrender  this  country  to  them,  or  you  can 
oppose  them  at  every  turn  in  the  name  of 
liberty. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  explanation 
of  what  Vietnam  is  all  about.  It  seems 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  Is  still  the 
wisest  voice  of  alL 
I  Insert  this  editorial  in  the  Record: 
Since  everytKKly  is  getting  Into  the  act, 
we  might  as  well  have  our  say  .  .  .  Vietnam 
is  the  one  national  worry  that  bothers  most 
Americans,  most  of  aU. 

During  tlie  Elsenhower  years  the  United 
States  bad  a  military-economic  mission  in 
Saigon.  The  first  major  Involvement  took 
place  under  President  Kennedy.  During  t.hi« 
period.  President  Diem  was  overthrown  and 
kiUed. 

And  Johnson  inherited  this  mcas. 
Our  President  has  been  criticized  fbr  opti- 
mistic  statements   that   now  seem   unjtwtl- 


fled  .  .  .  and  there  some  oonfualon  about 
the  puzpose  of  VS.  partlcipatton. 

Was  it  to  Mve  "that  poor  Uttle  land"? 

Or  Is  the  uppennost  problMn.  American  se- 
curity in  a  worid  where  Oocnmunlsm  la  attu 
the  enemy?  ^^ 

We  cannot  go  back  to  19«6  when  we  oould 
have  withdrawn  without  grievous  damace  to 
the  US.  interest.  ««*i»«b  m, 

Now.  in  1967,  it  appears  that  while  the  war 
may  be  a  calamity,  any  kind  ot  abrupt  with- 
drawal  would  be  equaUy  calaialtous— and 
may  be  more  so. 

If  the  truth  be  told  we  re  fighting  a  hold- 
ing war  to  contain  communism. 

CaU  it  Vietnam  or  what  you  will,  the  fwces 
of  the  op^xjsltlon  are  communists. 

Tou  can  sit  back  and  let  them  piece  by 
piece  take  possession  of  the  world  and  finaUy 
surrender  this  country  to  them,  or  you  can 
oppose  them  at  every  turn  in  the  name  of 
liberty. 

Por  the  communists  are  Uught  that  they 
have  liberty  when  ...  in  fact  it  does  not  exist 
for  them. 

"Worlunen  of  the  world  unite,  cast  off  your 
chains."  That  Is  their  slogan  but  they  faU 
to  add.  "and  let  us  forge  new  chains  for  you." 
Por  mdeed  In  communist  countries  there  is 
not  only  the  stifling  of  means  of  expression, 
but  also  th*  people  are  regimented  no  lees 
than  slaves. 

Indeed  some  people  may  like  this,  but  the 
history  of  our  country  proves  that  our  citi- 
zens have  not  hesitated  in  the  past  to  defend 
their  liberties. 

When  Patrick  Henry  said  "Give  me  Uberty 
or  give  me  death"  he  voiced  the  sentiments 
of  a  people  who  knew  and  understood  the 
meaning  of  bondage. 

In  ovir  country,  where  every  man  Is  an 
individual  and  the  owner  of  his  own  Island, 
he  is  devoted  to  the  Idea  of  promoting  liberty 
for  all  mankind  and  especially  to  the  defense 
of  his  own  freedom. 

It  le  unpatriotic  to  crlUctse  our  Oovem- 
ment  by  holding  mass  meetings  and  publish- 
ing advartlsements  to  promote  further  <^- 
po«4tlon  because,  above  all  it  gives  great 
comfort  to  the  enemy,  tar  it  indicates  a 
divided  jfaaon,  which  is  definitely  not  true. 
This  Nation  is  not  divided  In  its  intent 
to  hold  communism. 

Look  back  and  stxtdy  wliat  Stalin  did  to 
his  people. 
This  is  in  your  own  lifetime. 
And  the  present  regime  is  not  mu<di  better. 
Consider  the  writers  In  JaU  In  Russia  for 
voicing  their  opinions. 

And  Tito  In  Tugoslavla  and  In  China  where 
you  have  to  carry  the  holy  lxx>k  of  Mao  and 
redte  the  silly  ritual  at  every  opportunity. 
Look  about  you  at  your  own  land  where 
every  man  is  a  King,  where  opporttinity  is 
unlimited. 

T*ue,  there  are  some  that  fall  by  the  way- 
aide  for  one  reason  or  another,  but  the  entire 
body  of  our  citizenship  is  trying  to  find  ways 
and  means  to  rehabilitate  the  fallen. 

Citizens,  you  have  every  reason  to  uphold 
the  hands  of  our  President  at  this  time,  for 
he  is  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  every  bless- 
ing that  our  situation  affords.  He  has  prtyved 
a  oalm  and  considerate  leader  amd  our  duty 
U  to  stand  by  his  side  with  encouragement 
and  not  with  abuse. 


Responsible  PatriotUm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  NKw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  November  8.  1967 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cently formed  National  Committee  for 
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Responsible  Patrlotlsin  is  dedicated  to 
putting  the  UJS.  image  in  taoper  per- 
spective. 

According  to  Charles  W.  Wiley,  execu- 
tive, director  of  the  committee: 

A  aoelety  cannot  surrlTe  without  resi>ect 
for  Isv — and  a  nation  cannot  anrvtve  wben 
It  falls  to  bonor  Its  beroea. 

With  this  In  mind,  the  Natlnial  Com- 
mittee tor  Responsible  Patriotism 
launched  Operation  Oratltude  on  the 
weekend  of  October  21-22. 

The  effort,  dedicated  to  support  for 
U.S.  servicemen  in  Vietnam,  was  de- 
scribed in  a  Newsday  editorial,  which  fol- 
lows: 

liXr  Tbxmx  Ba  Ligbt 

A  few  motorlsta  on  t2>e  highways  and 
parkways  of  Long  Island  during  the  weekend 
may  have  been  pu^ed  by  the  number  of 
cars  with  their  headlights  on  in  t»oad  day- 
light. There  was  no  reason  to  be  puzzled. 
Theee  were  people  reglkterlng,  in  the  quiet- 
est and  moat  effectlTe  way  possible,  their 
sunmrt  ot  our  soldiers  In  Vietnam.  A  UtUe 
rally  at  Battory  Park  In  New  York  City,  a 
few  mentions  on  radio  and  TV,  and  the  mass 
of  Long  Island  citizens  responsed.  The  call 
was.  "Turn  on  your  headllghtb  to  show  that 
you  support  our  troops."  These  acUvltles 
were  tagged  Operation  Gratitude  and  formo' 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  rightly 
called  them  "commendable  and  timely." 

What  a  contrast  all  this  represented  to  the 
pushing  and  ahoylng  that  marked  the  dem- 
onstrations at  Brooklyn  College  on  Thursday 
and  at  the  Pentagon  over  the  weekend.  Vor 
mob  scenes  will  not  end  the  war,  and  fists 
and  elube  will  not  end  the  war.  Indeed,  the 
headlights  on  the  cars  were  evidence  that  a 
great  many  pec^le  In  o\ir  community  are 
not  willing  to  end  the  war  unless,  and  until. 
It  can  be  done  honorably. 

The  Brooklyn  College  violence  was  an  ex- 
ample of  stupidity,  and  in  part  oslc\ilated 
provocation,  engendered  by  students  dedi- 
cated to  the  extreme  left.  Two  Navy  recruit- 
era  set  up  a  table  on  the  campu^|ko  that 
students  who  wished  to  go  into  service  could 
obtain  Information.  The  result  was  a  necir 
riot,  the  summoning  of  the  p<^lce,  and  some 
tmpleasant  oonfrontatlontf.  Calling  in  the 
police  has  been  the  last  resort  on  the  cam- 
pus, but  in  this  instance  It  apparently  was 
unavoidable.  The  Interference  with  the  re- 
cruiters, to  quote  City  Council  President 
Jlrank  O'Conncv,  wsk  unconscionable,  "and 
cannot  be  tolerated  ...  on  or  off  any  campus 
in  this  atj.- 

Ttie  so-caned  march  on  Washington  was 
handled  admirably  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  federal  government.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  one  of  its  key  leaders,  leftist 
David  Delllnger,  has  twice  visited  Ho  Chi 
mnh  and  has  once  vlalted  Fidel  Castro  In 
Cuba. 

But  all  of  this  means  less  than  the  lights 
that  shone  during  dayUgbt  this  weekend  on 
metropoUtan  area  roads.  These  were  the 
qtiiet  cltlaena  speaking,  those  who  believe  in 
the  American  purpose.  "Let  there  be  light," 
It  says  In  the  Bible.  The  Ughts  Ut  our  con 


Econ(»nlc  Opportunity  was  experiment- 
ing with  the  guaranteed»annual  income 
proposal  did  not  come  as  a  surprise  to 
readers  ot  the  Caldwell  News-Tribune 
in  my  district  Last  August,  it  editorial- 
ized that  such  a  move  was  in  the  works. 
Because  of  its  pertinency  to  the  cur- 
rent debate  on  poverty  legislation,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoko  : 

T^KXAT  TO  Ooa  Nation 

Beware  th*  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

This  bureaucratic  pet  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration may  be  brewing  trouble  for  the 
nation's  ham-working  taxpayers — and  ,  for 
the  democratic  structure  <rf  the  United 
States.  I 

•An  administrative  employe  of  the  Idaho 
Department  of  Public  Assistance,  told  us  this 
week  he  fears  that  HEW  Is  preparing  to  push 
through  a  plan  for  a  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come for  families. 

This  state  offlclal  said  a  ntovement  Is  un- 
der foot  by  HEW  to  separate  the  services  por- 
tion  of  welfaae  from  assistance. 

He  Is  afraia  this  means  that  HEW  Is  get- 
ting ready  far  direct  payments  to  families, 
possibly  throtigh  a  negative  Income  tax. 

Such  a  tax{ might  work  this  way:  a  family 
ihat  didn't  |  earn  more  than  a  apeclfled 
amount  (posilbly  t3,000  or  more,  depending 
upon  the  government's  Interpretation  of  the 
poverty  level  }n.  an  area  and  upon  the  size  of 
a  family)  w0uld  receive  a  direct  payment 
much  as  we  now  receive  refunds  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department. 

This  is  nettling  short  of  socialism. 

We  don't  care  how  resjjectably  such  action 
Is  disguised,  a  guaranteed  minimum  wage 
would  lead  our  nation  down  the  road  to  ruin. 

The  United  States  has  flourished  because 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Any  such  move 
to  stifle  free  enterprise  by  promoting  laziness 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  Communists. 

If  there  aae  Communists  in  key  federal 
government  Jtobs,  we  know  of  nothing  they'd 
rather  pxish  through  more  than  a  guaran- 
teed annual  income. 

We  must  not  allow  this  to  happen. 
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Apples  Impifrtaiit  Factor  in  GmnectkBpt 
Economy 


EXTE]  rSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

■  "Or  oomncncoT 
IN  THE  HO  USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednei  day,  November  8.  1997 

Mr.  MON^QAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
abimdant  h4rvest  season,  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  on  boUi  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  agree  that  the  apple  is  a  most  de- 
lectable fruit.  And  in  my  home  State  the 

^ ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^.    apple  is  particularly  important  to  the 

scieiKes  and  they  spoke  to 'ow'paibloUna.     P^slcal  anc  economic  well-being  of  our 

citizens. 

I  call  you  ■  attention  to  a  report  pre- 
pared by  R<y  E.  Norcross,  of  the  Con- 
necticut Pomologlcal  Society,  which  de- 
scribes the  apple's  role  in  our  State's 
eoonbmy:      i 

APPUS— ncPOBTANT  FACTOR  IN  SZATX'S 
I         ECONOMT 

Coiuiectlcu'l  fruit  growera  produce  an  aver- 
age ar(H>  of  1,^60,000  bxishels  of  apples,  plus 
peaches,  pears  and  small  amoiints  of  other 
fruits.  Their  worth  in  the  market  la  nearly 
6,000,000  dollars  of  which  apples  account  for 
eighty  percent  of  this  value.  The  production 
Items  that  go  Into  producing  the  crop  m- 
clude  machinery,  fertilizer  spray  materials. 


GnaranteeJ  Annual  Income 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&CARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A  McCLURE 

or  IDAHO 

Df  TBB  HOT7SE  OF  REPRE8ENTA1TVE8 

Wednesday.  November  8.  1987 

Mr.    McCfjimK.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
week's  annooncement  that  the  OfBce  of 


seeds  and  plant  i,  labor  and  many  mlsceUaos. 
ous  Items.  1 

Economists  teU  us  that  for  every  dollar 
value  at  fruit  crop  other  business  la  gener- 
ated  to  the  va<ue  of  62^  The  effect  on  the 
over  aU  economy  of  the  State,  therefore  «< 
about  S8,0O0,0O0.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of 
the  average  clti^n,  however,  there  are  other 
values  of  equal  or  more  meaning  than  then 
dry  facts.  A  txte  is  a  beautiful  thing  at  any 
time  but  100  adres  of  apple  trees  In  bloom  or 
laden  with  red,  golden  or  rosy  cheeked  fruit 
is  beauty  at  Its  best.  Then  too,  open  areai 
and  country  atmosphere  Is  being  crowded 
from  day  to  day  and  a  Connecticut  orchard 
weU  attended,  as  most  are,  is  like  a  snug 
harbor  In  s  stoTm  offering  a  tranquUlty  and 
an  air  "that  ail's  well  with  the  world."  in 
hard  to  experience  elsewhere. 

Another  advantage,  of  course  Is  that  the 
local  orchards  jxe  within  easy  reach  of  the 
local  consumer  and  the  roadside  stand,  and 
packing  house  sales  room  are  normal  part 
of  the  sales  mechanism  of  the  average 
modem  fruit  business.  This  Is  demonstrated 
parUcularly  wen  with  the  brochure  produced 
this  year  giving  by  map  and  text  the  direct 
route  to  30  different  producer-operated  fmlt 
stands  that  welcome  the  local  and  Itinerant 
consumer. 

We  must  wotder  at  time  If  orchards  and 
other  agrlcultut-al  pursuits  are  coming  clew 
to  being  classed  as  ancient  history  in  thii 
highly  Industr^llzed  area.  It  is  true  that 
acres  of  land  involved  In  the  farm  buslnew 
have  decreased,  but  because  of  Increawd 
technology,  improved  machinery  and  inv- 
portant  reseanjh,  production  on  all  front* 
has  been  maintained  remarkably.  The  pre- 
ducUon  of  apples  Is  a  case  in  point  with  the 
bushes  about  tbe  same  year  after  year  with 
variations  accotmted  for  by  the  vagaries  U 
weather. 

Prult  growers  have  many  sources  of  In- 
formation and  like  many  groups  have  their 
own  Connecticut  Pomologlcal  Society,  nmr 
In  its  T7th  year.  Probably  ninety-nine  per- 
cent of  the  commercial  fruit  growers  In  the 
State  are  members  of  the  Society  which  geti 
to  them,  by  bulletin,  letter,  pamphlets  and 
a  variety  of  meetings,  the  latest  Information 
from  sources  in  and  out  of  the  State  con- 
cerning their  Jdb  of  producing  the  best  fmlt 
in  our  markets.  With  such  organizations  be- 
hind them  as  the  State  experiment  Station, 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
University  of  Connecticut  and  their  own 
Society,  as  well  as  good  relations,  year  after 
year  with  suppliers  of  their  tools  of  the  trade, 
the  future  bocea  well  for  this  Important 
segment  in  Connecticut's  economy. 


A  Ld  ter  From  Vietnam 


HON. 


EXTENSCON  OP  REMARKS 


or 


DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NESaASKA 

IN  THE  HOU$E  OF  REPRBSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  November  8,  1967 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
serting in  the  Record  the  foUowing  letter, 
printed  in  the  November  6  issue  of  the 
Garden  Count|r  News  of  Oshkosh,  Nebr, 
from  Woodro^t  M.  Hedlund  who  Is  sta- 
tioned in  Vietnam.  This  Is  an  eztremdy 
intelligent  letier  which  sets  forth  the 
reasons  why  we  are  fighting  in  that  coun- 
try in  Southeast  Asia,  i  hope  that  aO  of 
the  Members  will  take  the  time  to  read  It 

1  OCTOBQ  15, 1M7. 

OnnxKifAjr:  |t  would  seem  that  an  thi 

literature  that  %re  receive  here  In  Vletua 

tends  to  show  a  llarge  spUt  in  the  feelings  on 

the  popularity  ^f  what  the  allies  are  tiytof 
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to  achieve  In  Vietnam,  and  why  we  are  over 
Here.  Justiflcation  of  these  acts  m  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  is  rather  ominous. 
War  and  destruction  are  not  an  ideal  con- 
dition for  a  coimtry  where  we  cherish  above 
all  peace.  What  I  hope  to  show  is  our  real 
reason  for  Vietnam. 

The  role  of  the  military  in  South  Vietnam 
and  In  the  air  over  the  North  is  not  partlc- 
ularty  directed  against  a  people  of  any  race 
iHiether  It  be  Vietnamese,  Cambodian.  La- 
otian or  Chinese,  but  forwardJy  and  directly 
pointed  at  stopping  Communism.  The  goal 
t«  not  easily  achieved,  as  we  have  found  to  be 
true  In  the  last  20  years.  We  have  also  found 
the  Communist  to  be  an  effective  o^wnent 
and  dedicated  to  his  cause. 

Looking  back  to  the  early  60's  we  see  a 
dmllar,  and  I  place  emphasis  upon  the  word 
dmilar,  because  again  we  were  fighUng  Com- 
munlsoQ  but  under  different  conditions.  In 
Korea  we  achieved  no  complete  military  vic- 
tory but  we  did  accomplish  one  large  thing, 
the  Communists  were  stopped  and  South 
Korea  stin  remains  a  free  country.  A  country 
that  knows  the  effects  of  the  Communist,  and 
the  ever  present  threat  that  shadows  any  free 
eoontry.  Korea  has  shown  Its  feelings  by 
suidlng  two  of  her  finest  divisions,  the'  Tiger 
and  the  White  Horse,  to  Vietnam  to  help  in 
this  conflict. 

Getting   back    to   the   original    topic    and 
justiflcation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  let's  look 
St  how  this  conflict  Is  progressing.  Meet  ta 
the  actual  fighting  has  been  left  to  the  Amer- 
ican and  alUed  forces,  with  a  limited  number 
of  Vietnamese  troops  in  the  field.  Currently 
strong  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the 
Vietnamese  troops  to  lead  in  the  pacification 
o(  the  Vietnamese  people.  This  delegation  of 
duty  may  be  good  and  It  may  be  bad,  but  one 
thing  Is  true.  It's  working.  The  American 
troops  In  Vietnam  have  been  labeled  Ameri- 
can Imperialist,  War  Mongers,  and  War  Lords, 
hot  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  Job  to  be 
done  here  and  the  results  of  which  we  can 
SM  a  little  more  each  day.  With  the  American 
military  knowledge,   equipment,    and   com- 
monlcations  the  effects  upon  the  North  and 
the  Viet  Cong  are  starting  to  be  rigorously 
felt.  The  fact  that  they  are  no  longer  fighting 
the  Prench  has  become  quite  evident  and 
extremely  coeUy  to  them.  Maybe  this  is  why 
tome  30,000  of  them  have  come  over  to  our 
■Ide  this  year  alone. 

■nie  fact  remains  that  the  United  States 
Oovemment  baa  not  sent  her  troops  to  Viet- 
nam for  a  clear  cut  military  victory  but  to 
•top  oppression  by  the  North  and  keep  the 
country  free  to  govern  themselves.  This  op- 
pwBrion  takes  varied  forms  from  terrorism 
on  the  vUlage  hamlets,  slaughter  of  the  Viet- 
namese nations,  stealing  of  rice  and  young 
Pjople  for  the  thinning  units.  When  I  speak 
«  young  people  I  refer  to  boys  of  12  being 
Inducted  Into  the  Viet  Cong  ranks;  this  Is 
not  an  uncommon  practice.  There  is  also 
w«*tlon  of  a  people   already  so   poor   that 
they  cannot  meet  the  basic  needs  of  survival 
Md  of  course  slavery  which  many  Vletnames^ 
have  felt  from  their  Viet  Cong  brothers.  The 
«*Jted  States  military  has  given  the  people 
lopd.  clothing,  medicine,   education,  and  a 
Me  place  to  live  In  many  locations  in  Vlet- 
Mm.  but  the  Job  Is  only  started,  and  now 
"•people  are  starting  to  see  for  themselves 
»•  frue  resulte  In  turn  causing  the  hold  from 
»•  Worth  to  sUp.  a  good  sign  that  maybe  we 
■»  Winning.  Again  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
'^we  here  to  assist  these  people  and  by  every 
"•"Jhi  available  to  us,  even  If  this  means  an 
•nned  conflict. 

to  closing  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing- 
"jee  as  we  know  it  In  our  country  is  worth 
■gang  for  even  If  we  have  to  do  it  here  in 
™tt*m  or  any  other  country  of  the  world. 
WO  may  ask  yourself,  "Why  should  I  care 
"OW  that  place.  It's  13,000  miles  away  and  I 
•noTt  owe  them  anything."  This  is  not  an  un- 
«»yie8tion  and  Tve  asked  myself  this  many 
"««.  but  of  this  I  am  sure.  If  we  dont  stop 
WBmunlsn  when  and  where  it  starts,  life  as 


w»  kaow  it  today  and  the  life  we  hope  to 
leave  our  children  wUl  not  be  the  same    it 
wlU  not  exist.  Demooracy  will  bei  a  meaning- 
leas  wwd  and  forgotten  in  time. 
Sincerely, 

Woooaow  M.  HBtLtrNS. 
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MS.  Offidds  Toast  50  Yean  of  Orfanixed 
Cnmt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISXAN  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  8,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washmgton,  D.C.,  Post  society  page 
carried  a  picture  of  Secretory  of  Stote 
and  Mrs.  Dean  Rusk  toasting  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  October  Socialist 
revolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
company  of  the  old  consph^tor  him- 
self. Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  Do- 
brynln. 

How  coldly  cruel  and  inhuman  have 
our  unelected  rulers  become? 

WhUe  the  souls  of  liberty-loving  in- 
dividuals the  world  over  pray  for  and 
seek  escape  from  the  Bolshevik  tyrants- 
while  sons  of  fellow  Americans  lan- 
guish in  Communist  prisons,  seek  re- 
covery from  wounds  in  military  hos- 
pitols,  and  far  too  many  are  at  perma- 
nent peace  in  graves  all  over  America — 
countrymen  in  high  places  fraternize 
and  laud  the  enemies  of  freemen. 

Has  tolerance  now  replaced  common 
decency?  Can  this  be  other  than  a 
brazen  repudiation  of  free  world  leader- 
ship. The  photos  and  propaganda 
should  serve  of  great  value  to  the 
Soviets  in  theh-  power  prestige  move- 
ment over  other  nations,  and  likewise 
be  invaluable  to  Ho  Chi  Minh,  the  Vlet- 
cong,  and  the  CcMnmunist  criminology 
in  North  Vietnam.    ' 

Could  this  be  why  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  opposed  to  bombing  the  harbor 
at  Haiphong?  They  might  not  be  In- 
vited for  pepper  vodka? 

Also  listed  Eis  present  and  toasting 
the  Soviet  task  force  that  have  sworn 
"to  bury"  us  were  Mr.  James  Syming- 
ton, Chief  of  Protocol,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Stoessel,  Deputy  Assistant  Un- 
der Secretory  of  Stote  and,  of  course 
Justice  and  Mrs.  William  Douglas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  news  account 
by  Dorothy  McCardle,  Post  staff  writer, 
followed  by  the  additional  news  accounts 
from  the  same  paper,  showing  the  regard 
the  Commie  host  and  his  estoblishment 
in  Moscow  hold  for  we  of  the  United 
States. 
Rttsk  Toasts  thk  Rxvoltttion  Wrrn  Rakx 
RiTssiAir  SPiairs 
(By  Dorothy  McCardle) 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  last  night 
broke  his  usual  rule  against  attending  6-to-8 
cocktail  parties  and  joined  1300  other  guests 
at  the  Soviet  Embassy  for  the  60th  anniver- 
sary celebration  of  the  October  Socialist  Rev- 
olution. 


He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Rusk,  who 
usually  goes  to  such  parties  alone.  Both  were 
promptly  given  the  rare,  red  vodka  treatment 
by  their  host,  Soviet  Ambassador  Anatollv  P 
Dobrynln.  ' 


Ambassador  Dobrynln  had  already  wel- 
comed two  other  members  of  President  John- 
son's Cabinet,  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WlUard 
Wlrtz  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  and  their  wives. 

Ambassador  Dobrynln  promptly  broke 
from  the  recelvmg  line  and  escorted  the 
Rusks  Into  one  of  the  two  Jammed  dining 
rooms  for  toasts  to  the  Golden  Anniversary 
of  his  country's  regime. 

Plrst  the  three  tried  white  vodka.  Then 
Ambassador  Dobrynln  huxried  over  to  one 
of  many  bars  and  asked  for  a  special  botUe 
of  what  looked  like  red  wine. 
"What  Is  It?"  the  Ambassador  was  asked. 
"It's  pepper  vodka,  and  the  Ambassador 
knows  It's  my  favorite,"  interjected  Secre- 
tary Rusk. 

Afted  spending  a  half-hour  at  the  party, 
the  Rusks  were  ready  to  leave.  Ambassador 
Dobrynln  had  more  glasses  brought  and 
poured  out  more  pepper  vodka.  In  the  man- 
ner of  Soviet  protocol,  both  men  drained 
their  glasses  in  a  gulp.  Then  the  Ambassador 
followed  the  Rusks  down  the  red  carpeted 
staircase  to  the  front  door. 

A  waiter  tagged  along,  with  more  red  vodka 
and  considerable  persistence.  Secretary  Rusk 
finally  put  his  arm  aroimd  the  waiter's 
shoulder  and  said  firmly  "No,  thanks." 

Asked  why  he  viouted  hU  usual  rule 
against  such  parties.  Secretary  Rtisk  -ex- 
plained, "WeU,  for  the  60th  anniversary  I 
make  an  exception." 

Ambassador  Dobrynln  was  congratulated 
not  only  on  the  half -century  of  his  coimtry's 
history,  but  also  on  his  own  impressive  uni- 
form. It  was  the  first  time  he  had  worn  the 
dress  uniform  of  Soviet  ambassadors  in 
Washington. 

"My  wife  sent  it  to  me  from  Moacow,"  the 
Ambassador  explained.  "She  sent  It  instead 
of  herself.  She  has  not  been  at  home  for  one 
of  these  celebrations  for  years  and  she  es- 
pecially wanted  to  be  there  for  this  one  She 
wlU  be  back  here  the  end  of  November." 

The  \miform  was  dark  blue  serge  with  gold 
braid  on  the  cuffs  and  gold  braid  outlining 
a  pale  green  insignia  on  each  lapel. 

Blazing  on  his  chest  was  a  single  decora- 
tion, the  Order  of  Lenin,  given  him  a  year 
ago  for  his  dlstlngvilshed  record  in  diplomacy 
Until  last  night,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
display  the  honor  for  lack  of  a  uniform 

Mrs.  Dobrynm  has  been  in  Moscow  since 
April  because  of  the  serious  illness  of  her 
mother  with  whom  the  Dobrynlns'  only 
daughter  lives. 

Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Ruasla  W.  Av- 
ereU  Harrlman  came  by  cab  from  the  State 
Department,  expecting  to  meet  his  wife  Ma- 
rie, at  the  Embassy.  She  was  coming  with  a 
neighbor,  Mrs.  John  Sherman  Cooper,  wife 
of  the  Kentucky  Republican  Senator. 

When  the  women  did  not  arrive.  Ambas- 
sador Harrlman  caUed  home  to  find  there 
had  been  an  accident  In  which  the  Coopers' 
chauffeur-driven  car  had  been  smashed  The 
wtHnen  were  not  hurt,  but  decided  to'  stav 
home.  ' 

Former  Ambassador  to  Moscow  Poy  D 
Kohler  and  Mrs.  Kohler  congratulated  Am- 
bassador Dobrynln  on  his  uniform. 

"Congratulations  on  being  able  to  wear 
your  uniform,"  said  Ambassador  Kohler. 
"Most  diplomats  seem  to  outgrow  them  " 

French  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lucet 
and  British  Ambassador  and  Lady  Dean  Uke 
so  many  of  the  other  envoys,  dropped  bv 
briefly,  but  foimd  the  crowds  in  the  many 
rooms  almost  overwhelming. 

Sen.  J.  wmiam  Fulbrlght  (D-Ark.),  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Presidential  Assistant  Walt  W  Roe- 
tow  and  Sen.  Ernest  Oruening.  of  Alaska  fol- 
lowed. ' 

A  flurry  of  security  caused  a  Jam  at  the 
embassy  entrance  when  most  guests  arrived 
minus  their  large  white  engraved  Invitations, 
topped  with  the  gold  hammer  and  sickle  in- 
B^na  of  the  Soviet  Umon,  1917-1967,  dates 

^i«^  .;,  '^'^    ******   ''°"^   ^   brUllant   red 
print:    In  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anni- 
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Tenary  of  the  Great  October  Sodallst  Rev- 
(riutton.** 

(A  switch  tixxn.  the  Julian  to  Oregorian 
calendar  now  puta  the  October  17  anniversary 
at  Nov.  7.) 

Some  ISOO-  Invltatlona  bad  been  sent  and 
1300  acceptances  received.  The  Invitations 
did  not  say  that  they  must  be  shown  at  the 
door. 

h&dj  Dean,  wife  of  the  Brlltsh  Ambassador. 
had  forgotten  to  bring  hers  and  was  held  up 
until  her  husband  produced  It  from  his 
pocket. 

The  Ambassador  of  Saudla  Arabia  left  his 
behind,  but  pointed  to  hla  goatee  as  his  card 
Off  admission. 

"I  guess  they  all  know  this  beard."  said 
Ambassador  Ibrahim  Al-Sowayel. 

The  crowd  was  unexpectedly  large,  with 
many  lower  echelon  officials  from  both  the 
State  Department  and  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency.  There  was  also  iinusually 
heavy  coverage  from  all  news  media.  One  re- 
porter had  been  Invited  by  phone  by  an  Em- 
bassy secretary,  and  then  was  called  back 
and  dls-lnvlted  by  the  same  embarrassed 
official. 

"There  are  so  many  more  pe<9le  coming 
than  we  had  expected,"  said  the  Russian 
with  an  apology. 

In  the  crowd  were  Marjorle  Merrlweather 
Post,  escorted  by  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Fred  Korth,  Sen.  Stephen  M.  Tooag  (D- 
Ohlo).  Mrs.  Ernest  Omening  on  crutches 
becatise  of  arthritis,  joined  by  her  husband 
In  the  throng.  Ambassador  of  Ceylon  and 
Mrs.  Oliver  Weeraslnghe  hurried  on  next  door 
to  the  University  Club  for  a  dinner  on  be- 
half of  Choate  School.  Their  son  is  a  student 
there  with  the  older  son  of  Sen.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

The  new  Ambassador  of  Yugoslavia  and 
the  Ambassador  of  Finland  and  Mrs.  Olavl 
Munkkl  came  in  when  the  Dean  of  the  Cori>s. 
Ambassador  OuUIermo  Sevllla-Sacasa  ar- 
rived. The  Ambassadors  of  Oermany  and  of 
the  Netherlands  came,  as  well  as  envoys  from 
many  of  the  African  and  Far  Eastern  na- 
tions. In  and  out  among  the  throng  passed 
the  embassy  chef  in  big  white  hat  and  uni- 
form, making  sure  that  the  large  buffet  of 
Russian  dishes  was  constantly  replenished. 

SoTirrs  Display  FLsxiBiurr  in  Pakade 
or  Akmxd   SCXcbt 
(By  Anatole  Shub) 

Moscow.  November  7. — The  Soviet  Union 
celebrated  the  SOth  anniversary  of  Commu- 
nist rule  today  with  a  display  of  flexible  mili- 
tary capability,  Including  "Red  Beret"  and 
"Black  Beret"  elite  forces  and  five  new 
rocket  systems. 

The  Red  Berets  were  paratroopers,  clad  In 
new  Jungle-green  uniforms.  The  Black 
Berets  were  marines  In  smart,  gold-trlmmed 
black  Jackets  seen  for  the  first  time  in  to- 
day's Bed  Square  military  review. 

Although  Russia  has  had  both  marines  and 
paratroops  for  years,  their  distinctive  new 
garb  seemed  a  clear  response  to  the  "Green 
Beret"  Special  Forces  John  P.  Kennedy  sent 
to  Vietnam  six  years  ago. 

CHAMGX  IN  STRATSCT 

The  new  missiles,  one  for  every  major 
class,  dramatized  the  Soviet  high  command's 
conversion  to  Robert  S.  McNamara's  doc- 
trines of  balanced  capability  for  all  sorts  at 
conflicts. 

Most  awesome  looking  of  the  new  weapons 
was  a  180-foot  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile. Western  experts  said  the  new  rocket, 
like  Its  predeceases'  the  Scrag  (first  displayed 
In  May.  1965),  could  probably  be  used  to 
launch  nuclear  Warheads  Into  orbit  In  the 
manner  described  by  Secretary  McNamara 
last  Friday.  WhUe  the  Scrag  Is  a  three-stage 
missile,  the  new  rocket's  exterior  showed  no 
clearly  defined  stages. 

There  were  two  other  new  weapons  In  the 
aU-out  war  or  deterrent  class:  A  new  sub- 
marine-launched   missile    somewhat    larger 
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than  the  American  Polaris,  and  a  mediom  or 
Intermediate-range  mlssila  mounted  on. 
mobile  launchers  which  the  Soviet  news 
agency  Tass  said  would  be  "neaiiy  mipos- 
slble  to  det^t  and  destroy." 

Moat  lnt|lgulng  of  the  new  weapons, 
however,  w*s  a  mobile  antiaircraft  system 
which  seemfed  designed  for  difficult  terrain 
like  Vletnaqi.  Three  slim,  silvery  surface-to- 
air  mlsslles„  mounted  behind  a  quick-mov- 
ing trackedl  vehicle,  possess,  according  to 
Tass,  a  "special"  warhead  which  can  destroy 
a  cluster  ofllncomlng  planes  at  far  distance* 
and  low  altitudes  if  necessary.  The  general 
assumption  Was  that  the  "special"  warhead  Is 
nuclear. 

Finally,  taere  was  a  new  mobile  surface-to- 
surface  missile  In  the  tactical  range,  some- 
what largerlthan  the  previous  Scud  model. 
A  new  combination  seen  for  the  first  time 
was  an  armered  reconnaissance  vehicle  with 
an  antitank  missile  mounted  above  the 
traditional  oannon. 

Western  o^rvers  said  they  were  not  sur- 
prised by  anr  of  the  new  weapons,  as  the  last 
substantial  feovlet  display  of  new  rocketry 
was  In  May,  1966.  The  new  aircraft  and  hov- 
ercraft displayed  at  last  July's  Mcacow  air 
show  were  sild  to  have  been  more  Impressive 
in  terms  of  rapid  development  and  improve- 
ment of  weapons  systems.  '^ 

Defense  Minister  CarnozES  Umtted  States 
Moscow,  JNovember  7. — Soviet  Defense 
Minuter  Andrei  A.  Grechko,  in  a  speech  from 
atop  Lenln'i  tomb  before  today's  parade, 
said  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  causes  "deep" 
alarm  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing  every- 
thing to  strengthen  Its  defense  capacities. 

Grechko  charged  the  Americans  with  a 
"criminal  war,"  but  his  address  was  gen- 
erally mild  in  tone  compared  with  earlier 
anniversary  speeches  by  defense  ministers. 

He  made  only  brief  mention  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  adb  no  mention  of  Communist 
China.  He  spoke  once  of  Israeli  "aggression" 
against  the  Arabs. 

VJf.  SxssioiT  CoiTvxaTZD  TO  Sovht  Event 
United  wtions,  N.Y.,  November  7. — 
Speakers  in  1|he  General  Assembly  today  con- 
Ion  called  to  discuss  a  proposed 
m  the  status  of  women  into  a ' 
ird  for  congratiilatlons  to  the 
on  the  SOth  anniversary  of 
It  Revolution, 
^ates  grumbled  privately  about 
Soviet  presstire,  yet  most  Communist  and 
many  nominally  nonallgned  delegations 
Joined  in  the  praise. 

But  not  all  went  well  from  the  Soviet 
standpoint  tjoday.  Albania  accused  the  re- 
gime m  Moapow  of  "hypocritical  and  dem- 
agogic attentpts"  to  exploit  the  anniver- 
sary, concealing  "their  total  betrayal  of 
Marxism  and  Leninism  ...  as  well  as  their 
collusion  wltp  the  American  Imperialists." 

This  morning  a  group  of  13  White  Rus- 
sians, all  skid  to  be  American  citizens, 
staged  an  impromptu  demonstration  in  the 
Assembly  by  shouting  and  unfurling  a  ban- 
ner reading  "Freedom  for  Russians — ^Down 
with  Soviet  Slavery."  The  demonstrators 
were  escorted   out  by  guards. 
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came  In  a  mea^ge  to  Soviet  President  Nikoln 
Podgomy. 

Communist  China  sent  only  a  one-sentencs 
mesaag*  of  "wiarm  greetings"  to  Moscow  and 
pointedly  Ignored  tbe  Soviet  Commualrt 
Party.  The  message  was  addressed  to  ths 
Presidium  of  ihe  Soviet  Parliament  and  tbt 
of  Ministers  and  referred  to 
lie  rather  than  the  Party. 
the  World  Jewish  Congrwi 
Ian  anniversary  with  an  an- 
to  "disabilities  and  Inequltlet" 
ewry. 

■as  sent  by  Congress  president 
ildmann  to  Gennadi  Kiselev 
"idor  to  Switzerland. 


Soviet  Counc: 
the  Soviet 

In  Geneva, 
marked  the  R 
peal  for  an  em 
facing  Soviet 

The  appeal 
Dr.  Nahum 
Russian  Amb 
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verted  a 
declaration 
sounding 
Soviet  Unloi 
the  Conuni 
A  few  deU 


Hanoi's 


Gift  Is  Pabt  or  U.S.  Plane 


Hanoi  has  offered  Moscow  a  fragment  of 
what  It  said  was  the  2S00th  American  plane 
shot  down  orer  North  Vietnam  as  a  gift  to 
mark  the  501  h  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution. 

The  North  Vietnam  News  Agency,  moni- 
tored In  Hon|  Kong,  reported  that  the  Hanoi 
Admlnlstratlte  Committee  and  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Vietnam  Workers  Party 
made  the  offer  In  a  telegram  to  Moscow  Mon- 
day. The  telegram  said  the  plane  was  shot 
down  that  diy  over  Hanoi. 

Meanwhile,'  President  Johnson  sent  anni- 
versary congtatulatlons  to  the  Russians  and 
called  for  Jol|it  efforts  by  Russia  and  the  U.S. 
to  establish  la  stable  world  peace.  His  caU 


"Cactas  Jac  i 


:"  Gamer,  a  DistinguislieJ 
Son  of  Texas 


SPEEXTH 

OP 

BOB  CASEY 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOltSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  November  7.  ,1967 
Mr.  CASEV.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Lone 
Star  State  of  Texas  mourns  the  death 
of  a  great  arid  distinguished  native  son, 
John  Nance  garner. 

Hia  accotnt>lishments,  during  a  kmg 
and  illustrious  career,  are  legendary.  He 
was,  as  his  nickname  "Cacttis  Jack"  Im- 
plies,  as  rough  and  rugged  as  the  Uvalde 
land  that  he  loved  so  well. 

We,  in  Texas,  are  proud  of  our  many 
sons  who  have  left  their  mark  on  the 
course  of  world  and  national  events.  Otns 
is  a  strong  land,  and  the  strength  of  the 
land  and  th^  people  Is  bred  into  these 
great  men. 

My  colleagies  know  the 'distinguished 
background  of  this  great  statesman,  ol 
his  battle  to  overcome  educational  short- 
comings to  ,  become  an  outstanding 
lawyer,  judge.  Member  and  Speaker  of 
the  U.S.  Houee  of  Representatives,  and 
Vice  President;  of  the  United  States.  His 
was  a  career  to  rival  the  greatest  of  ouf 
leaders. 

A  few  yeari  ago,  1  had  the  great  priv- 
ilege to  visit  4[lth  John  Nance  Gamer  in 
his  home  in  Uvalde.  He  had  celebrated 
his  92d  birthday.  I  found  a  man  who  had 
not  sat  idly  by  in  retirement,  letting  the 
world  and  events  pass  him  by.  His  mind 
was  alert,  brilliantly  so.  He  discoursed 
on  current  events  with  a  knowledge  that 
only  a  full  cajeer  at  the  fountainhead  of 
action  could  have  given  him.  He  regaled 
us  with  tales  jof  his  years  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident, as  Speaker,  and  as  a  Member  of 
this  great  body.  He  set  out  in  detail  the 
facts  of  his  opposition  to  the  proposed 
"Supreme   Co|urt   packing   plan'  which 
led  to  the  deep  split  between  him  and 
President   PrankUn    D.    Roosevelt.  His 
strength  of  body  and  mind  at  this  great 
age  of  92  was  phenomenal.  I  recall  one 
story  he  told  of  his  Qrst  campaign  for 
U.S.  Representative.  He  stumped  his  dis- 
trict, as  we  al]  have  done,  soliciting  votes 
from  his  consiituents,  for  he  was  a  rda- 
tively  young  attorney  seasoned  by  a  t«in 
as  county  jucfee  of  Uvalde  County,  and 
a  term  as  Stat0  representative.  And  wbea 
he  finished  his  speech,  he  pointed  U* 
finger  at  the  qrowds  and  added: 


And  one  more  thing,  he  said.  If  you  vote 
to  send  me  to  Washington  to  handle  your 
Affairs — dont  you  write  me  any  letters  tell- 
ing me  bow  to  do  my  job.  If  you  dCHit  have 
coo&dence  enough  In  me  to  do  this  Job  with- 
out being  pestered  with  a  lot  of  iKwtcard 
advice — then  I  don't  want  your  vote. 

He  said  he  got  their  votes,  and  less 
mail  than  any  Member  of  Congress, 
which  he  rarely  answered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  privileged  to  sit 
In  a  Chamber  where  the  great  men  of 
history  have  left  their  imprint.  None,  in 
my  judgment,  has  been  greater  than 
"Cactus  Jack"  Gamer.  His  passing  will 
be  mourned  by  all,  and  I  extend  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  many  close  friends  and 
relatives  at  this  great  loss. 
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When  Preu  It  Not  Free 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  iXNNcssn 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  1. 1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Johnson  dty, 
Tenn.,  Press-Chronicle  points  out  most 
frlghteningly  what  happens  when  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  not  guaranteed  as  it  is 
In  America. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  this 
editorial  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoho: 
VfaxK  Ptxas  Is  Nor  Faxa 

In  America,  a  citizen  can  lambast  his  gov- 
enunent  any  time  he  feels  like  it — and  he 
gnerally  feels  like  it  often. 

Because  of  constitutional  guarantees  of 
tree  speech  and  a  free  press,  we  are  not  afraid 
to  speak  out  against  our  pubUc  ofllclals. 

It  Is  not  that  way  In  countries  where  the 
pnss  Is  not  free.  This  being  National  News- 
paper Week,  a  look  Is  in  order  at  what  hap- 
pens In  countries  where  there  is  control  of 
vdce  and  print. 

Greece  Is  a  good  example.     " 

In  that  unhappy  land,  a  courageous  pub- 
Usher,  Mrs.  Helen  Vlachos-Ixjundra  of  Athens, 
has  been  put  under  house  arrest  for  calUng 
the  men  who  run  Greece's  military  dictator- 
ship 'mediocrities."  A  word  like  that  does  not 
raise  au  eyebrow  in  the  United  States.  If  our 
t^  offlclaU  could  be  assured  they  would 
be  called  nothing  worse  than  that,  they 
would  be  deUriously  happy. 

Mrs.  Vlachos-Loundra  has  defied  the  ruUng 
JmU  ever  since  It  seized  power  last  April. 
Bhe  has  resisted  pressures  for  tight  censor- 
•nlp^  refusing  to  print  her  papers  under  such 
conditions.  She  made  her  "medlocrtUes" 
ratement  m  an  interview  she  gave  a  publica- 
tion In  Italy. 

Since  placing  Mrs.  Vlachos-Loundra  under 
aome  arrest,  the  government  has  appropriat- 
ed her  private  papers.  Including  a  dUry  In 
Which  she  Jotted  down  some  thoughta  about 
the  poUUcal  situation. 

IMctetors  and  would-be  dictators  fear 
nothing  more  than  a  free  expression  of  ideas 
fcHUn  once  said  that  ideas  were  more  power- 
na  than  guns,  and  he  was  right. 

We  predict  that  the  thoughts  and  ideas 
Of  the  lady  publisher  In  Greece  will  prove 
more  powerful  than  all  the  repressive  meas- 
*Sn.f  K  """liP^  P°^*"  '^^'^  '"■1°8  to  bear 
O^  «,^-  f"^."'  ^^  '^y  "«  people  of 
wwse  wui  rise  in  their  wrath  and  re-take 
*«»elr  government.  ^^ 


Tke  Anericu  Scom 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF  CAUfOKNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  8.  1967 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  quietly 
In  many  parts  of  our  country  pec^le  are 
making  significant  contributions  to  the 
greater  understanding  of  America  t^ 
people  frcHn  foreign  countries. 

One  such  contribution  is  described  In 
an  article  by  David  Klugman,  of  Oak- 
land, Calif.  I  Insert  this  article  from  the 
Cooperative  Review  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Entxntt  Cobsiale 
(By  David  Klugman) 
On  a  radiant  Sunday  last  May,  the  small 
town  of  Red  Lake  FaUs,  Minnesota,  In  the 
centre  of  an  ocean  of  grain,  dotted  by  ele- 
vators, took  French-speaking  Africa  to  its 
heart  as  represented  by  24  rural  development 
officials  from  Senegal,  Togo,  £>ahomey.  Ivory 
Coast,  Gabon,  Upper  Volta  and  the  Malagasy 
Republic,  who  were  touring  American  co- 
operaUve  enterprises.  Arriving  at  Red  Lake 
Falls  to  the  strains  of  the  high  school  band, 
they  were  warmly  greeted  by  fanners  and 
townsmen,  headed  by  the  mayor. 

Dioring  the  following  three  weeks,  the 
Africans  became  Involved  in  the  fanners' 
daily  lives  and  visited  specialized  co- 
operatives—grain, dairy,  credit,  supply  and 
rural  electricity. 

The  result  was  a  nearly  Ironical  ccHnpensa- 
tory  contrast,  an  osmosis,  so  to  speak  be- 
tween hosts  and  guests.  The  farmers  found 
It  extraordinary  that  the  well-educated  and 
competent  visitors  originated  from  countries 
with  generally  primitive  agriculture.  The 
Africans  found  agrlculturlstB  easily  handling 
complex  equipment,  conversant  with  the  lat- 
est techniques,  keeping  strict  accounts,  yet 
possessed  of  a  rustic  outlook.  The  relaUon- 
shlp.  a  sociologist's  delight,  was  made  up  of 
unlimited  hospitality  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  frank  spontaneity  on  the  other — an  at- 
tractive combination.  There  was  more,  for  the 
farmers  were  unused  to  Negroes  In  the  area, 
even  American  ones.  Further,  farmers  and 
townspeople,  ordinarily  apart,  found  unity  in 
a  common  endeavour. 

THX  obcanization 

The  African  agricultural  tour  In  the  U.SJV. 
is  an  Implementation  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Aid  Act,  Introduced  in  1961  by 
the  then  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  a  son 
of  the  Minnesota  co-operative  way  of  life. 
That  amendment  specifies  ".  .  .  it  shall  be 
U.S.  poUcy  to  en<;ourage  the  development  and 
use  of  co-operatives,  credit  umons,  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations."  To  enact  the  law, 
the  US.  Government  contracted  with  com- 
petent agencies,  such  as  the  Co-operaUve 
League,  Farmers'  Union,  Cuna  International 
(Credit  Union  Association)  and  others,  for 
specific  projecte  in  Asia  (mostly  Vietnam), 
LaUn  America  and  Africa.  Farmers'  Union, 
which  vigorously  strives  for  co-operaUve  de- 
velopment, focused  its  action  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Africa. 

The  participants  visited  New  York  and 
Washington  (where  they  called  on  Senator 
Pulbrlght,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee),  and  proceeded  to  Pine 
Bluff,  seat  of  the  technical  section  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas  (Negro  studente  and 
faculty)  for  a  two- week  introduction  to 
American  life. 

Led  by  an  expert,  Rc>bert  Moses,  they  Jour- 
neyed to  the  Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul  metropoUs 


in  Minnesota,  touring  enormous  co-operative 
achievements :  elevators,  refineries  and  supply 
facilities.  A  courtesy  call  on  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature  underlined  the  French  past 
of  the  State  of  10.000  lakes  to  which  the  trap- 
pers left  the  motto  "L'Etolle  du  Nord"  (Star 
of  the  North). 

Also  visited  was  the  world's  first  co-opera- 
tively owned  electric  power  sUUon  fueled  by 
nuclear  energy,  located  at  Elk  Blver.  The 
station  is  a  pUot  project  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  a  feasibility  study. 

The  town  of  Red  Lake  Falls  was  chosen  for 
its  linguistic  affinity  with  the  visitors  and  lU 
striking  co-operative  achlevMnents.  The 
farmers,  of  Quebec  descent,  form  a  French 
linguistic  island,  the  language  of  which  goes 
back  to  the  IStb  century.  They  have  names 
such  as  Vautrln,  LaPlante,  Brunelle,  and  live 
In  communities  named  Terrebonne,  St  Hi- 
lalre,  GentUly. 

AU.  KACXS 

Led  by  Maurice  Benolt,  a  pillar  In  the  re- 
gional co-operative  movement,  these  farmers 
formed  a  reception  conunittee  and  put  their 
time,  knowledge  and  homes  at  the  Africans' 
disposal.  Others  followed  their  example. 
Danlsh-bom  Paul  Petersen,  head  of  an  agri- 
cultural service  network,  put  his  experience 
at  the  trainees'  service.  Dean  Vatthauer,  of 
German  origin,  to  his  own  surprise,  easily 
communicated  with  his  Senegalese  guest. 
Ellsworth  Robertson,  a  lusty  Scottish  septua- 
genarian, contributed  unspHU-lngly.  Co-opera- 
tive managers,  directors,  technicians,  all  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  meeting  their  guests'  re- 
quirements. « 

A  call  on  the  Chlppewah  Indians,  whose 
chief  carries  the  Molieresque  name  of  Jour- 
dain,  provided  the  Insight  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  Indians  as  In  that  of  the  Africans, 
there  Is  a  Juxtaposition  of  two  cultures  and 
a  reaUstlc  adaptation.  Upon  leaving  Minne- 
sota, the  trainees  enroUed  at  the  Intema- 
tlMial  Co-operative  Training  Centre  in  Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin,  a  service  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  \ 


National  Granfe  Celebrates  lOOtk 
AnniTenary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARES 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TorNxasKa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  8,  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  marks  the  100th  anniversary  ol 

America's    oldest    farm    organization 

the  National  Grange.  Certainly  this  great 
organization  is  deserving  of  our  tributs 
as  it  convenes  its  centennial  session  and 
celebration  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  November 
13  next. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  development  of  the 
Naticmal  Grange  has  paralleled  the 
growth  and  progress  of  agriculture  in  the 
United  States  since  1867,  and  the  prog- 
ress being  made  in  rural  America  today 
is  attributable  in  large  part  to  the  work 
of  the  Grange  and  other  farm  organiza-. 
tions. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
the  Grange,  its  master,  Mr.  Herschel  D. 
Newsom,  and  leadership,  and  its  thou- 
sand of  members  throughout  the  United 
States  for  their  great  work  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  growth  and  development  of 
rural  America. 
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Eacoorafes     ivesuoubly  ^m  bave  to  klieorb  this  item  In 


miiWaaKec     rilA     UircctOF     bowwuraics     i~~»>»»«»«»u»7  w"  «•»«  wo  soboto  uiu  iiem  in 

Printc  EBtcnwu*  T«  Maw*  I.i»  CI»     ^^  P*^*^  °'  *  home,  which  meaiu  the  buyer 
rmw.  tBitrpnw  To  More  Into  Sim    wiii  b«  payiag  it  in  the  long  nm.  The  fha 

KeubUiunoB  ^"  have  to  be  on  giurd  th»t  hotuee  are  not 

overiJrtced  aad  bujen  exploited  aa  a  reeult. 
Oovemmeat  alone  can  bardly  keep  up  with 
bUght.  much  less  get  ahead  of  It.  Something 
like  thla  in  the  private  sector  wlU  have  to 
succeed  U  anttblng  can. 
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some  people  Iwho  know  how  to  run  » 
program.  I  tWnk  we  will  see  to  It  that 
this  is  done  in  jthat  way. 


EXTJia^SION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wncxiMsiir 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  3.  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  praised 
the  efforts  of  Wisconsin  Federal  Housing 
Administration  director,  Lawrence  Katz, 
In  encouraging  21  large  home  building 
and  brokerage  firms  in  the  Milwaukee 
area  to  Join  with  the  FHA  in  slum  re- 
habilitation. 

Mr.  Katz's  initiative  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  relaxation  in  August  of 
FHA  restrictions  on  the  kinds  and  loca- 
tions of  properties  on  which  it  would 
insure  mortgages.  Previously,  tight  FHA 
restrictions  had  ruled  out  FHA  insur- 
ance in  a  large  portion  of  Milwaukee's 
inner  core  area. 

Mr.  Katz's  proposal  nicely  comple- 
ments a  project  being  undertaken  by 
the  Northside  Citizens'  Neighborhood 
'CkHiservatiOD  Corp.,  a  local  nonprofit 
eorporatlcm  formed  last  June,  to  re- 
habilitate houses  in  Milwaukee's  inner 
c(»«  using  Congresswoman  SuLLrvAN's 
221(h)  housing  rehabilitation  program. 
This  sectiOD  provides  for  3  percent,  30- 
year  FHA-lnsured  loans  to  low-income 
purchasers  of  housing  rehabilitated  by  a 
n(xiproflt  corporation. 

I  am  confident  that  a  large  part  of  the 
answer  to  the  severe  shortage  of  decent 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  lies 
In  Oovemment-supported  private  re- 
habllltatlan  activities,  like  those  now  be- 
ginning In  Milwaukee. 

The    October    12,    1967,    MUwaukee 
Journal  editorial  follows: 
Hoparm.    Movs    To    Get    ParvATX    iNOtrsraT 
Into  Slitics 


Eulogy 


to  vA 


Piychiatrist  Solomon  B. 
Meyerton,  MJ). 
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H04  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OP   OKIO 

IN  THE  HO  DSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridt  V,  November  3.  1967 


The  growing  movement  of  private  Industry 
into  slum  rehabllltaUon  as  a  commercial 
venture  Is  now  sought  to  be  stimulated  here. 
The  federal  housing  administration  has 
opened  the  door  and  Is  optimistic  about  Its 
specUlc  Invitation  to  31  large  local  home 
building  and  brokerage  firms  to  come  In. 
Others  show  interest. 

The  open  door  is  a  significant  softening  of 
FHA  restrictions  on  the  kind  and  locations 
of  properUes  on  which  It  wm  Insure  mort- 
gagee— restrictions  which  had  previously 
ruled  out  much  of  the  core.  The  stricter 
policy,  with  Its  almost  commercial  emphasis 
on  risk  avoidance,  was  unbecoming  to  a  gov- 
erxunent  agency  anyway. 

State  PHA  Director  Lawrence  Katz  says 
that  private  operators  can  now  in-ofltably  buy 
up  rundown  core  houses,  put  them  back  in 
good  condition,  and  find  people  who  could 
not  have  financed  the  repairs  themselves  but 
can  then  afford  to  buy  with  Insured  mort- 
gages. The  market  appears  ripe.  Of  more  than 
600  core  area  houses  found  to  be  for  sale  Just 
recently,  only  a  scant  dcoen  were  beyond  re- 
d^ptlon,  whUe  nearly  two-thirds  could  be 
profitably  renovated,  says  Katz. 

One  flaw  In  the  Idea  U  "discount  points"— 
the  aditod  paymeots  that  lendan  demand  to 
make^  the  dlfferenee  to  thematives  when 
totarast  on  insured  mortgages  Is  at  less  than 
eaaunardal  rataa.  In  the  Kats  scheme.  seUers 


Mr.  MADpEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to; the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAY3.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
of  the  amendments  the  committee  hiu 
written  in  Itiat  gives  me  concern  to  a 
degree,  and  that  is  the  10-percent  con- 
tribution by  local  subdivisions. 

I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  when  the  bill  comes  on  the  floor  to 
exempt  Headstart  from  this  particular 
requirement.  I  believe  it  Is  a  good  re- 
quirement generally,  with  a  lot  of  the 
programs.  I  agree  that  if  the  commun- 
ity itself  does  not  want  to  put  up  10 
percent,  then  they  might  not  want  the 
program.  Bi^t  I  have  communities  In 
my  district  that  cannot  afford  kinder- 
gartens. I  k^ow  from  personal  knowl- 
edge that  if  ^ou  start  a  child  in  school 
wtio  does  not  have  the  background,  the 
vocabulary  and  the  ability  that  the 
other  children  in  first  grade  do,  that 
that  child  wm  be  handicapped  not  only 
through  school  in  the  grades,  but  right 
on  into  and  through  high  school. 

I  know  in  my  community  Headstarts 
have  been  most  successful  programs.  We 
have  had  a  great  many  contributions  In 
kind  not  In  c4sh,  and  by  that  I  mean  In- 
terested people  who  are  willing  to  volun- 
teer their  services  as  teachers'  aids  and 
so  on  in  these  Headstart  programs. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  shame  to  take  it 
away  from  the  already  deprived  com- 
munities, Headstart.  that  they  would 
only  have  because  they  can  get  it  on 
a  basis  of  personal  contributions  and 
not  cash. 

I  sincerely  ^ope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  considered. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
involving  the  local  political  subdivision. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  fought  against  the 
amendment  on  the  legislation  a  year 
ago  which  said  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  on  those  boards  should  be  from 
a  poverty  areB,  and  I  pointed  out  then 
and  I  think  now  that  the  House  will 
agree  with  me,  that  it  would  be  Just  as 
logical  to  say  that  you  have  to  have  51 
percent  of  th^  directors  of  a  bank  being 
people  who  are  failures  and  had  been 
bankrupt  in  business. 

You  have  to  have  some  people  obvi- 
ously who  ar#  in  the  area  of  the  poor 
being  served,  ^)ut  you  also  have  to  have 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP   HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadai.  November  7,  1967 

Mr.  MATSfNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Dr.  Bolomon  B.  Meyerson  has 
taken  from  ojir  midst  one  of  Hawaii's 
dearest  sons,  and  it  is  with  sadness  that 
I  rise  to  honor  the  memory  of  this  dis- 
tinguished  citi^n  of  the  50th  State. 

A  compassionate  and  dedicated  phy- 
sician, he  spent  nearly  25  years  of  his 
life  in  loyal  service  to  our  Nation  on  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  Honolulu.  Only  1  week  before 
his  imtimely  passing  in  June,  Dr.  Meyer- 
Btxi  was  cited  for  his  outstanding  work 
as  he  approached  retirement.  Upon  news 
of  his  death,  h^  colleagues  wrote  of  him: 
His  keen  Int^lgence,  outstanding  medi- 
cal talent  and  Wsmtlea,  and  great  compas- 
Blon  for  his  fellow  man  made  him  admired 
and  respected  by  everyone  with  whom  he 
came  In  contact; 

Dr.  Meyersoti's  concern  for  the  wd- 
fare  of  his  fellow  man  carried  over  from 
his  profession^  life  into  community 
service.  He  had  an  enduring  interest  in 
community  m^tal  health,  and  he  served 
on  numerous  Ejtete  planning  committees 
in  this  area,  pis  passing  has,  Indeed, 
stilled  an  authentic  and  respected  voice 
in  the  area  df  mental  health,  whose 
needs  he  chanipioned  so  effectively. 

Dr.  Meyerson's  passing  leaves  a  void 
in  the  island  commimity  that  will  not 
readily  be  filled,  and  Hawaii  and  the 
Nation  have  suffered  a  great  loss.  I  know 
my  coUeagues  ^ould  wish  to  join  me  in 
extending  heaijtfelt  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Meyerson  and  [the  bereaved  family.  Dr. 
Meyerson  was  k  personal  inspiration  to 
me,  and  I  will|  long  be  grateful  for  his 
help  and  guidance. 

An  eloquent  tribute  written  by  Dr. 
Meyerson's  daughter,  Unda  Meyerson 
Tlllich,  appearod  in  the  October  Issue  of 
the  Hawaii  State  Medical  Journal.  I  wish 
to  insert  this  (wbute,  "In  Memoriam— 
Solomon  B.  Meyerson,  MX>."  in  the 
CoNGRxssioNAL  RccoRD  at  thls  polnt: 
Solomon  B.  MrmsoN,  MJ>.,  1900-67 
It  was  love  4t  first  sight  between  Dr. 
Solomon  B.  Meydrson  and  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands where  he  was  to  make  his  home,  when 
the  old  Lurllne  arrived  In  Honolulu  harbor 
xmder  wartime  conditions  on  April  1,  1B43, 
and  the  love  affalj  continued  until  the  day  of 
his  death.  He  loved  Hawaii's  people,  ite  vivid 
colors,  and  lU  beautiful  beaches.  He  loved 
the  InformaU-ty  which  made  It  possible  for 
him  to  practice  his  profession  in  Its  flneit 
sense. 

Dr.  Meyerson,  tk.  Veterans  Admlnlstrattoa 
paydilatrlst  and  a  Honolulu  resident  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years,  died  June  4  at  Trtp- 
ler  Hospital  afterj  a  heart  attack.  Upon  bis 


dsath  his  colleagues  at  the  VJL  wrote  of 
MB.  "His  keen  Intelligence,  outstanding 
■sdtcal  talent  and  abilities,  and  great  eotn- 
passlon  for  his  fellow  man  made  him  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  everyone  with  whom 
be  came  in  contact."  A  modest,  reserved  nrmri 
tpitb  a  quiet  sense  ot  humor,  he  took  a  per- 
gonal Interest  in  his  patients  imd  his  work. 
As  a  loyal  clvU  servant  with  an  abiding  con- 
ssm  for  good  medical,  practice,  he  waited 
wider  the  principle  that  the  welfare  of  the 
patient  must  be  the  primary  consideration 
la  aU  administrative  decisions.  He  had  a 
esaieless  scholarly  curiosity  about  his  own 
^sdalty  as  well  as  aU  phaoas  of  his  profes- 
sloD,  particularly  diagnostic  medicine  and 
pharmacology.  He  enjoyed  medicine  with  the 
Mfaie  enthusiasm  that  he  enjoyed  the  beach, 
vbere  he  took  a  swim  at  the  Ulunlu  Club 
and  chatted  with  friends  dally  after  work. 

Bom  In  Blalyatok,  Poland,  he  studied  at 
Its  theological  seminary  until  the  age  of 
twelve  when  be  came  with  his  family  to 
America.  He  received  his  medical  degree  from 
the  University  of  IlUnois  College  of  Medicine 
in  1W6,  interned  at  St.  Margaret's  Hospital 
In  Hanunond,  Indiana,  and  began  his  medical 
career  as  Assistant  Surgeon  at  the  Illinois 
steel  Mills. 

I*.  Meyerson  was  a  paychlatrlat  and  neu- 
roJogtet,  a  dlplomate  of  the  American  Board 
of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology  since  1948.  He 
got  his  psychiatric  training  as  a  fellow  at 
the  Illinois  Institute  for  Juvmile  Research 
from  1931  to  1988,  ^rtiere  he  specialized  In 
chUd  psychiatry,  JuvenUe  delinquency,  and 
criminology.  As  physician  at  the  St.  Charles 
School  for  Boys,  he  strove  to  Implement  his 
conviction  that  humane  treatment  In  a 
•chool-like  setting  would  serve  best  to  re- 
habilitate Juvenile  delinquents. 

For  four  years  be  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  Pardons  and  Parole  Board,  and  as 
fiuperUitendent  of  the  Dlagnoetlc  Depot  at 
the  niinois  State  Penitentiary  at  Menard 
where  he  did  pioneer  work  In  the  use  of 
metrazol  shock  therapy.  With  the  advent  of 
World  War  n.  he  was  commissioned  as  an  of- 
ficer In  the  Army  and  was  separated  from  his 
wife  and  two  small  chUdren  upon  assignment 
to  the  76th  Station  HoaplUl  for  service  over- 
jets.  In  Hawaii  he  served  as  a  psychiatrist  at 
the  North  Sector  General  Hospital  at  Scho- 
fldd  Barracks  and  at  the  old  Trlpler  Hospital 
and  as  commanding  officer  of  a  rehabilitation 
center  for  military  criminals,  one  of  two  such 
iwitesB  In  the  United  States.  At  the  height 
M  the  war,  he  set  up  an  after-hours  consult- 
ing service  where  servicemen  with  problems 
could  drop  In  for  guidance. 

In  1947  the  Veterans  Administration  re- 
jpeeted  his  release  from  military  duty  to  loin 
tts  medical  staff  of  its  new  regional  office 

5^L^"  <=<>'»"»»"«<»  Jn  that  post  until  his 
aaatb. 


■pondent;  and  a  daughtw,  Un.  Hen*  (Linda) 
TUUcb,  a  doctoral  candidate  In  Clinical  Psy- 
chology. 

Lnma  Mxtxssom  Touch. 


Hme  To  Take  a  New  Look  at  the  United 
Natioiu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OP  SOOTH    CABOLXMS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  8,  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  es- 
teemed and  beloved  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  Representative  Bob 
SiKKS,  has  voiced  a  feeling  that  many 
people  have,  but  hesitate  to  express.  He 
has  suggested  a  reevaluation  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  United  Nations  and  has  sug- 
gested withholding  additional  payments 
to  the  United  Nations  until  that  reevalu- 
ation ls-<pmpleted.  Congressman  Sdces 
points  out  that  there  is  little  reason  for 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  pay  half 
of  the  costs  for  rimning  the  United  Na- 
tions when  the  organization  is  falling  in 
the  recent  past  to  make  a  meaningful 
contribution  towards  world  peace  and 
when  the  statements  of  the  head  of  the 
organization  are  so  consistently  critical 
of  the  United  States. 

An  article  outlining  Representative 
SntEs'  views  appeared  in  the  November 
5  issue  of  the  Mobile,  Ala.,  Press  Register, 
and  I  Include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  l>eneflt  of  aU  my  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

To  the  suggestion  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican, patriot,  and  statesman,  I  say 
thanks  and  amen: 

Why   the  UNrrro   States   Should   Takx   a 
Closcb  Look  at  UJf. 


ASSOl 

"In  Its  attempts  to  deal  with  tlie  explosive 
Mideast  problem,  the  U  J*,  obviously  Is  simply 
•eeklng  to  avoid  stepping  on  anyone's  toes. 
It  was  quick  to  demand  sanctions  against  on* 
of  the  few  responaible  governments  In 
f^Tica. — Rhodesia — but  walks  past  the  serious 
and  demanding  Vietnamese  with  averted  e;rea. 

"To  make  matters  worse,  the  statements 
of  the  man  who  heads  the  organization.  0 
Thant.  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  but 
no  encouragement  to  the  peaceseeklng  efforta 
of  the  United  States." 

Aa  Congressman  Slkes  sees  it.  "There  seema 
little  reason  for  the  United  SUtes  to  continue 
to  pay  half  the  bills  for  an  organization 
which  malces  few  meaningful  contrlbutlona 
toward  a  peaceful  and  sUble  world  " 

The  United  States  is  entitled  to— and 
should  Insist  upon— a  much  better  account- 
ing from  the  United  NaUona  than  It  has  given 
in  the  past  and  Is  giving  today.  Lately  the 
UJJ.,  Instead  of  Improving,  has  indicated 
a  worsening  trend  In  Its  performance.  The 
situation  Is  so  unsatlsfactcwy  that  Mr  Slkea* 
sentimenu  are  certain  to  be  widely  echoed. 

If  the  United  State*  Is  to  remain  In  the 
united  NaUons  and  pay  so  much  of  Its  coat 
It  should  call  for  better  performance  as  a 
"must"  condition. 


Puerto  Ricaat  Want  To  Help  Bnffalo, 
and  Themselves 


A  man  with  deep  roots  in  his  community, 
«*.  Meyerson  had  an  enduring  Interest  In 
eomnunlty  mental  health  and  served  on 
aamerous  state  planning  committees  in  this 
wia  He  championed  the  urgent  need  for 
&aa  and  famuy  treatment  centers  both  on 
owm  and  the  other  islands,  urged  expanded 
we  and  licensing  of  clinical  psychologists  In 
jUSt^  **  Hawaii,  and  was  Interested  In  the 
wWMIiihment  of  state  faciliUee  for  the  deten- 
■oaand  treatment  of  the  so-called  criminally 
"»ae  and  severe  character  diaorders. 

«?'w^*'^*°°  ^*»  »  member  of  the  Ameri- 
esn  Medical  Association,  the  American  Psy- 
catjtrtc  AssocUUon,  the  University  of  nilnci 
J™aAlumnl  Association,  the  American 
J««opeychlatnc  Association,  and  ttie  HawaU 
"^and  Honolulu  County  Medical  Societies. 
w«a  an  Elk  and  a  Maaon.  and  one  of  tba 


*^B«B  of  Temple  Bmann-^  U»  waa  a  char- 
^^vT^  *  *^  ^'^  P»yehlatrte  Amk>. 
^la  siffvlved  by  his  wUe,  the  former  Ida 

Sr  S?**^'  *  ■***«■•  *^-  Emma  Bosa  of 
tgg  Branch.  New  Jersey:  a  aon.  Harvey 
~-'"~"'  *  JoumaUst  and   foreign  com- 


Rep.  Robert  L.  F.  Slkes,  a  veteran  member 
of  Congress  from  Florida,  whose  home  is  in 
neighboring  Crestview,  la  suggesting  that  the 
time  has  come  fc«'  the  United  States  to  take 
a  closer  look  at  the  United  Nations  before 
pouring  additional  money  into  It. 

He  should  not  be  surprised  If  he  hears  a 
chonis  of  "Second  the  motion"  of  nation- 
wide proportions.  Many  Americans  obviously 
are  booming  disillusioned  ovw  the  United 
Nations.  Disappointment  in  Its  performance 
inevitably  wUl  grow  unless  it  does  an  about- 
face  and  begins  to  function  more  In  keeping 
with  what  the  American  people  were  led  to 
believe  they  could  expect  when  it  was 
founded. 

Mr.  Slkes  siiggests  "in  all  candor  that  the 
United  States  withhold  further  payments 
to  the  United  Nations  pending  a  reorga- 
nization and  reevaluation  of  the  operating 
procedures  and  objectives  of  the  agency." 

He  serves  notice  that  his  purpose  is  to  "In- 
troduce a  resolution  calling  for  a  cessation  <rf 
all  payments  by  the  United  States"  when 
Congress  convenes  in  January  for  its  1968 
sesalQn,  if  by  that  time  "there  are  not  more 
realistic  reports  In  prospect  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  UJI." 

Mr.  Slkes  says  payments  to  the  United  Na- 
tions or  lU  "affiliated  arganizatlona"  during 
the  past  year  totaled  $113,000,000.  He  also 
says  the  "futUlty  of  UJ».  deliberations  in 
recent  years  has  contributed  to  fnostratlon 
with  world  affairs  both  In  the  United  States 
and  abroad." 

The  Northwest  Florida  congressman  ripped 
Into  the  UN.  and  it*  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  with  these  words: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOV.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSU 

or  mw  TOME 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  October  30,  1967 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  heart- 
warming today  to  see  people  immigrating 
to  our  great  country  much  in  the  same 
spirit  as  those  who  came  here  In  the 
1700's  and  1800's.  They  come  with  a  pur- 
pose—to  start  a  new  life  In  a  promtetng 
Nation,  to  work  hard,  and  to  contribute 
to  its  continxial  growth. 

One  such  group  is  the  Puerto  Ricana 
who  have  setUed  in  our  dty  of  Buffalo 
N.Y..  and  who  have  taken  a  Ann  grip  la 
becoming  a  part  of  our  community.  De- 
spite hardships  caused  by  language  dlffl- 
culties,  unfamlliarity  with  our  laws  and 
customs,  and  inability  to  obtain  suitable 
employment,  these  resourceful  people 
look  forward  to  carving  a  useful  niche  in 
our  society.  We  not  only  need  to  assimi- 
late them  into  our  comnyinity  life  but 
we  must  help  them  to  learn  our  language 
and  provide  them  with  the  tools  that  win 
enable  them  to  qualify  for  meaningful 
jobs. 

Their  goals  and  aspirations  are  praise- 
worthy, and  they  have  our  blessings. 

With  permission,  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing article  that  appeared  in  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  on  October  28,  1967 
"Puerto  Ricans  Want  To  Help  Buffalo' 
and  -niemselves,"  by  Lee  Coppola,  which 
tells  the  story  of  theh-  struggles  in  their 
newly  adopted  land,  and  what  they  hope 
to  accomplish:  ^^ 

PtJttTO  RiCAMs  Want  To  H&p  Bottalo.  am 
Tekmselvks 
(By  Lee  Coppola) 

Buffalo's  7000  Puerto  Ricans  have  set 
about  joining  the  mainstream  pf  dty  tUe 
Long  beset  by  problems  conftoating  new- 
comers to  a  strsLnge  land,  tba  ct^%  BSHiMb- 
kpeaklng  resldenu  feel  an  uzynt  nMd  to 
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iniU  ttieniaelvM  "up  by  the  bootstraps"  and 
eontrtbute  to  tbe  betterment  of  Buffalo. 

"We  wknt  to  become  aoclaUy,  culturally 
and  poUtlcally  Involved  in  everything  that's 
happening,"  explains  Pedro  Mauras,  the  ar- 
ticulate spokesman  of  a  far-sighted  band  of 
Puerto  Rlcans  leading  the  charge. 

For  a  start,  a  group  of  12fi  residents  known 
as  the  Puerto  Rlcan-Amertcan  Community 
Organisation  Ik  breaking  ground  for  a  multi- 
purpose cmnmunlty  center  at  Chicago  and 
Swan  8ts.,  on  the  city's  East  Side. 

Plagued  by  a  shortage  of  funds,  the  mem- 
bers plan  to  build  the  center  themselves  "In 
the  evenings  and  on  week-ends,"  explains 
burly  Augustln  OUvenda,  club  president. 

"Hopefully,  well  finish  sometime  next 
hununer." 

The  center  has  become  a  visible  goal  for 
local  Spanish-speaking  citizenry  to  erase 
what  one  calls  the  "ugly  American"  image 
many  non-Latins  have  of  Puerto  Rlcans. 

Other  ambitious  projects  include  dances, 
a  youth  education  center,  language  instruc- 
tion and  voter  awareness  programs. 

Puerto  Rlcans  began  filtering  into  Buffalo 
early  In  the  1060a.  The  first  Influx  settled  on 
the  city's  Bast  Side,  but  "the  majority  now 
lives  on  the  lower  West  Side."  note  Mr. 
Uauras,  a  West  Side  co-ordlnator  for  the 
Community  Action  Organization. 

Burdened  by  language  difficulties  and  the 
foreign  ways  of  an  Infamiliar  society,  Puerto 
Rlcans  have  had  trouble  through  the  years 
blending  their  c\ilture  with  another. 

Some  contend  the  giant  melting  pot  that 
Is  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  rejected 
the  ingredients  they  offer. 

Buffalo's  Spanish-speaking  resldenu  now 
seek,  aa  Mr.  Mauras  puts  it,  "an  equal  foot- 
ing" with  native-born  Americans.  But  Puerto 
Blcana  at  the  same  time  must  maintain  their 
I»tnid  Caribbean  heritage,  he  adds  hastily. 
-  Bafael  Peres  recSgnizee  the  need  to  pre- 
serve the  Puerto  Rlcan  culture.  As  a  talented 
master  of  ceremonies,  he  oversees  the  Puerto 
Rloan  community's  contribution  to  the  an- 
nual cultural  series  of  the  Buffalo  &  Erie 
Cotmty  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Peres  describes  the  show  as  a  depiction 
of  the  history  and  heritage  of  Puerto  Rico 
through  dance  and  song.  He  presides  over 
another  Latin  American  civic  club  that  he 
says  wants  Puerto  Rlcans  to  "get  along  in  the 
American  community  so  that  they  can  help 
themselves." 

As  Mr.  Mauras  reasons:  "The  idea  is  not 
to  lead,  but  to  contribute.  But  to  contribute, 
you  have  to  lead." 

BacauM  newcomers  to  the  United  States 
sometimes  appear  "ignorant."  he  says  estab- 
lished ottlsens  "try  to  use  these  newcomers 
and  pull  the  wool  over  their  eyes." 

Such  actions  have  hampered  many  efforts 
to  advance,  Mr.  Mauras  reports.  Difficulty  in 
understanding  court  procedures,  poor  rela- 
tloiu  with  Buffalo  police  and  ill  will  from 
some  non-Latin  citizens  have  hindered 
Puerto   Rlcans   in  the  city,  be  contends. 

As  a  neighborhood  coordinator,  Bdr.  Mau- 
ras, 33,  daily  devises  methods  for  Puerto  Rl- 
cans to  combat  the  foreign  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

"The  majority  of  my  people  come  to  the 
United  States  not  knowing  the  language." 
Mr.  Mauras  says  of  his  biggest  headache. 

Mr.  Peres,  who  was  taught  Soglish  in  his 
native  land,  says  teachers  in  Puerto  Rico,  al- 
though well-vened  In  English  grammar,  fall 
to  convey  the  accents  and  pronunciations  of 
the  language. 

Collegians  from  Buffalo  area  schools  offer 
volunteer  tutoring  In  the  CAO's  West  Side 
~^ce  for  youngsters  having  dlfflculUes. 

For  adults,  Mr.  Mauras  has  been  talking  to 
Buffalo's  Intematkmal  Institute  In  hopes  of 
setting  up  En^lsh  InstrucUon.  Otherwise,  he 
explains.  Puerto  Rlcans  must  learn  the  lan- 
guace  from  other  Puerto  Rlcans. 

Martin  Santiago.  Jr.,  ao,  one  of  approzi- 
mattf  7  18  Puerto  Blcan  eolleglana  in  Buffalo, 


feels  the  ^nguage  barrier  "dlsllluslans' 
youths.  Theihl^  school  dxc^out  rate  Is  high 
among  Puerto  Rlcans  because,  be  saya,  "not 
enough"  counselors  and  teachers  In  the  Buf- 
falo school  system  "are  Interested  In  the 
problem." 

"LUe  moves  too  fast"  for  language-troubled 
youths,  he  believes. 

Martin  majors  In  KngUsh  at  Canlslus  Col- 
lege. He  ho^  to  obtain  a  master's  degree, 
then  "go  to  Puerto  Rico  to  teach." 

Martin,  James  Vazquez,  24,  BIr.  Mauras's 
aide,  and  Steven  Santiago,  23,  a  Buffalo  State 
University  College  business  student,  help 
spread  the  urgent  education  message  to 
Puerto  Ricac  teen-agers  and  young  adults. 
Under  CAO  auspices,  youths  receive  con- 
stant counseling  on  the  importance  of  stay- 
ing m  school  or  striving  for  equivalent-edu- 
cation diplomas  from  correspondence  courses. 

Mr.  Vazquez  attends  high  school  at  night. 
Puerto  Ricaa  radio  announcer  Juan  Texidor, 
another  coolmunity  leader,  was  graduated 
from  the  same  course  last  year,  at  the  ase 
of  42.  ' 

Martin  heads  the  Latin  American  Youth 
Organization,  a  group  of  earnest  young  adults 
that  has  been  "flghtlng  City  Hall"  to  estab- 
lish an  eduSatlon  youth  center  downstairs 
from  BCr.  Madras's  CAO  offices  at  381  Niagara 
St.  ' 

TO  date,  te  says  their  efforts  have  bisen 
blocked  by  ^hat  he  caUs  "stalling  tactics" 
of  the  city's  Touth  Board. 

Hampered  by  language  difficulties,  many 
Spanish-speaking  citizens  have  trouble  ob- 
taining decent  jobs,  Mr.  Mauras  reports. 
Discrimination  also  plays  a  part  in  the  poor 
labor  opportunities  he  says  Puerto  Rlcans 
are  offered,    i 

_  "The  onlyjtlme  employment  agencies  call 
us  U  when  t»ey  want  to  use  lis  to  write  pro- 
posals to  get  money  for  employment  pro- 
grams." 

He  says  thf  agencies  "never  live  up  to  the 
promises  the^  make." 

Most  Puerto  Rlcans  thus  must  accept  jobs 
in  factories,  restaurants  and  hotels,  Mr 
Mauras  notes.  He  cites  individuals  who  have 
risen  to  responsible  supervisory  positions, 
but  admits  most  perform  unskilled  labor 
for  poor  wages. 

Many,  unable  t6  find  work,  turn  to  wel- 
fare aid,  a  datnaging  blow  to  a  Puerto  Rlcan's 
pride,  says  Itie  CAO  aide.  He  says  welfare 
destroys  strohg  famUy  Ues  and  "respect  for 
parents,"  what  he  calls  two  Inbred  charac- 
teristics of  Ptierto  Rlcan  households. 

If  Buffalo*  employment  agencies  would 
hire  counselors  to  help  Spanish-speaking 
citizens,  "we  will  emerge  as  skilled  as  any- 
one," Mr.  Blauras  argues. 

"Tou  know,"  he  ponders,  "I've  always  felt 
that  'capabUlty'  was  the  wrong  word.  I  think 
it  should  be  'cope-ability.' " 

Despite  th#  shortage  of  good-paying  jobs, 
Puerto  Rlcans  In  Buffalo  generally  maintain 
trim,  well-kept  homes. 

Informal  research  conducted  by  the  CAO 
staff  Indicatop  Buffalo's  Puerto  Rlcan  popu- 
lation has  "Stabilized  In  recent  years,"  Mr 
Mauras  notea 

"That  meaiis  just  as  many  are  going  back 
to  Puerto  Rfco  as  coming  to  Buffalo."  Mr. 
Blauras,  a  dedicated  worker  who  seems  con- 
stantly on  tae  go,  and  tales  of  wealth  and 
"good  living'*  lured  most  Puerto  Rlcans  to 
the  U.8. 

Mr.  Mauraal  hopes  the  proposed  community 
center  can  u»lte  the  city's  Puerto  Rlcans  to 
"keep  alive  their  heritage."  Martin  Santiago'r 
youth  group  has  pitched  In  already  with  a 
scheduled  dance  to  raise  funds  tat  the 
building. 

ms  father,  ^Martin  Sr.,  a  aoft-speaUng  In- 
dustrial painter  who  brought  his  family  to 
the  U.S.  in  l|56,  says  the  oonununlty  group 
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hopes  for  all 
citizens    to 


from  local  businessmen  and 
islse   the  aessooo  neceesary  to 
complete  ooni  traction. 

About  #380 )  has  been  raised  eo  far. 


Plana  for  tbie  one-atory  building,  made  at 
"anything  we  can  use,"  caU  for  meetlm 
rooma,  an  audltorlua  and  a  restaurant  ifr 
OUvenda  hopis  the  restaurant  wui  suDtxvt 
the  center's  u|ikeep.  - 

Martin,  wlti  the  chairman  of  the  fund 
drive,  Mrs.  Sylvia  Rodriguez,  has  made  severil 
forays  to  local  agencies  to  obtain  funds. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Olivencia  and  other  com- 
mumty  leaderf  recently  completed  vigorous 
voter  regislamtlon  drive  among  Puerto  Ric»ni 
that  reached  '^00  to  400"  voters. 

One  recent  Week-day  afternoon,  Mr.  Maurw 
was  talking  with  the  Board  of  ElecUons  la 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  voting  booth  to  teseh 
first-time  voters  how  to  use  the  machine 

Through  poutical  activity,  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  community,  leaders  seek  to  create  sa 
effective  voter  block  that  might  some  da? 
help  a  Puerto  Rlcan  into  public  office. 

One  pioneer  Spanish-speaking  resident  in 
Buffalo,  Marco*  Lopez,  belongs  to  the  dty« 
Human  Relati<^ns  Commission,  an  appointed 

post.  I 

Mr.  Mauras  has  a  simple  philosophy  when 
It  comes  to  helping  Puerto  Rlcans.  He  feeli 
that  the  more  Spcmlsh-speaking  resident* 
progress  in  ediuoation,  political,  social  sod 
cultural  fields,  the  more  Buffalo  benefits. 

That's  why  he  says  the  Job  of  improvlin 
the  Puerto  Rlcan's  lot  in  Buffalo  must  era- 
tlnue  zealously  without  letup. 

The  resourcefulness  shown  by  these  am- 
bitious people  has  led  them  to  undertake 
construction  of  a  major  community  center 
without  funds  ©r  a  tentative  completion  date 

Perhaps  as  'dope-abUlty'  replaces  "capabU- 
lty' among  Buffalo  Puerto  Rlcans,  a  much- 
sought  commmnlty  center  will  replace  a 
former  playground  at  the  comer  of  Chlc«» 
and  Swan. 
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Tribnte 


to  Jafiii 


Nance  Garner:  LtgtU 
Hit  Ovm  Time 


SPEECH 
or 

HOrt  JOE  L  EVINS 

or 


IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENTA'nvSS 
Tuesday  November  7.  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
from  Texas  and  others  In  paying  a  brief 
but  sincere  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Speaker  jand  Vice  President,  John 
Nance  Oamer — a  great  leader  who  be- 
came a  legend  In  his  own  time. 

John  Nance  Oamer  was  a  great  Texan, 
a  great  American,  and  a  rugged  frontiers- 
man popularfcr  known  as  Cactus  Jack. 
He  went  far  in.  public  life — and  rose  to 
great  heights  and  yet  he  retained  hit 
humble  splrlt-l  John  Gamer  saw  America 
and  Its  probletns  t2ut)ugh  the  eyes  of  its 
people.  I 

At  the  Deniocratlc  National  Conven- 
tion In  Chicago  In  1940,  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  meeting  John  Nance  Garner  and 
Sam  Raybum  with  the  Texas  delegation. 
At  that  time  Gamer  was  considered  > 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  President  following  his  service 
as  Vice  President  for  two  terms.  Jud«e 
CordeU  HuH,  at  Tennessee,  was  also  'oeiac 
considered  for  the  nomination.  Altb(Wgb 
Presldttit  Roosevelt  chose  Henry  W»l- 
lace  as  his  Vioe-Presldentlal  runnlnc 
mate  for  an  fnprecedented  third  teiin. 
Jack  Gamer,  of  Texas,  never  lost  hli 
place  In  the  kearts  of  his  coimtrymeL 

He  lived  a  l^ng  and  useful  life  and  mi 
AgreatAmoldan. 


Tic  Centennial  Anniversary  of  Madam 
Sklodowska-Corie's  Birth 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  7,  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  today 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
dt  one  of  history's  most  Illustrious  women, 
Blaria  Sklodowska -Curie. 

Bom  in  Warsaw,  Poland  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1867,  Madam  Curie  became  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  scientists.  It  was  her 
work  with  radium  which  helped  unlock 
the  secret  of  the  atom  and  made  possible 
the  atomic  age  in  which  we  live. 

But  more  than  just  a  great  physicist. 
Madam  Curie  was  a  woman  of  outstand- 
ing strength  of  character  and  unflagging 
energy.  Her  life  of  dedication  to  her 
family  and  to  her  work  provide  a  model 
for  the  full  and  productive  life. 

Bom  into  the  great  Polish  tradition 
of  preeminence  in  the  physical  sciences 
and  mathematics,  she  struggled  against 
obstacles  of  poverty,  political  oppression, 
and  prejudice  against  women  in  the 
sciences  to  win  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Bhysics 
on  two  separate  occasions. 

In  honor  of  the  centeimial  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Marie  Sklodowska-Curie, 
the  Polish  American  Congress  has  pre- 
pared an  excellent  account -of  her  life 
and  accomplishments.  At  this  point,  I 
Include  the  biography  in  the  Record  and 
urge  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  It: 

SKLODOWSKA-CTTRIX    CENTKNinAL 

In  June  of  1921,  the  then  President  of 
Harvard  University,  A.  Laurence  Lowell,  spoke 
during  a  scholarly  convocation  of  three  out- 
•tandlng  scientific  discoveries  of  all  times: 
Tlie  Copernlcan  theory  of  heliocentric  unl- 
Terse,  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation,  and 
the  discovery  of  radium  by  Madame  Marie 
Sklodowska-Curie.  Thus,  he  stated,  up  to 
that  time,  two  of  the  three  discoveries  that 
changed  the  course  of  scientlflc  thought  were 
made  by  sclentiste  of  Polish  birth. 

This  year  the  Polish  naUon  together  with 
idenUflc  communities  throughout  the  world 
will  observe  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Mme.  Sklodowska-Curie. 

Poland's  contribution  to  the  knowledge 
Md  use  of  physics  Is  personified  In  two 
geniuses  who  unlocked  the  secrets  of  macro- 
cosm and  microcosm. 

Mlkolaj  Kopernlk  (Copernicus)  founded 
modern  astronomy  when  he  "stopped  the 
»un  and  set  the  earth  in  motion." 

Marie  Sklodowska-Curie  discovered  and 
defined  the  fundamental  properties  of  atom 
In  the  words  of  Soddy : 

•TTie  brilliant  generalization,  at  once 
curtfying  and  simplifying  the  whole  subject, 
was  made  quite  early.  In  the  face  of  much 
apparent  evidence  to  the  contrary.  ...  In 
J»te  of  discovery  of  new  phenomena,  at 
nm  sight  quite  out  of  keeping  with  It,  It 
h«a  survived  and  remains  the  central  pivot 
on  which  the  whole  science  turns  " 
J^  ,V^l^  "  ^*°°  Sklodowska  suggested 
»at,  if  the  energy  evidence  by  the  radiaUon 
Old  not  «)me  from  an  external  source.  It  must 
"TOit  from  the  breakdown  of  the  atom,  since 
f»aioactlvity  is  an  atomic  property. 

hi  1903,  Rutherford  and  Soddy  announced 
«wr  theory  of  atomic  disintegration,  thus 
^jmg  KTToboraUon  to  the  theory  advanced 
oy  Sklodowska-Curie. 


Marie  Sklodowska-Curie,  one  of  the  great- 
est scientists  of  all  time,  was  bom  In  War- 
saw, Poland,  on  November  7,  1867,  the  young- 
est of  the  Ave  chUdren  of  Wladyslaw  and 
BronUlawa  (nee  Boguska)   Sklodowska. 

Her  childhood  destined  her  for  scientific 
research;  she  spent  much  time  in  the  labora- 
tory of  her  father,  who  was  a  professor  of 
physics.  At  the  age  of  nine  she  lost  her 
mother. 

The  Sklodowskls  suffered  many  tribula- 
tions under  the  Russian  tyranny.  Young 
Marie,  like  other  Polish  youth  of  her  time, 
followed  intellectual  pursuits  in  the  firm 
belief  that  through  hard  work  and  cultural 
eminence  rather  than  through  futile  fight 
against  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  oc- 
cupying power  they  would  gain  victory. 

Completing  her  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  Warsaw,  she  graduated  from 
Gymnasium  at  the  age  of  15.'  She  earned  a 
very  modest  living  doing  private  teaching, 
while  preparing  herself  for  the  Umversity 
by  self-instruction. 

In  1891  she  was  finally  able  to  undertake 
the  study  at  Sorbonne,  thus  realizing  onelof 
the   fondest   dreams   of   her   youth. 

In  1893  she  graduated  with  first  rank  as 
"Ucenclee  es  sciences  physiques,"  and  the 
following  year  with  second  rank  as  "Ucenclee 
es  sciences  matematlque." 

In  her  own  words,  these  were  the  years 
"entirely  absorbed  in  the  Joy  of  learning  and 
understanding."  Poverty  was  of  no  concern, 
"it  was  a  faroiliar  experience  of  many  Pol- 
ish students  whom  I  knew,  "she  wrote  in 
later  years.  "The  room  I  lived  in  was  a  garret, 
very  cold  in  winter,  for  it  was  Insufficiently 
heated  by  a  small  stove." 

There  was  a  time  when  she  became  ill 
through  lack  of  food. 

Marie  Sklodowska  was  24  when  she  went 
to  study  in  Paris. 

In  1894  she  met  Pierre  Curie,  a  very  prom- 
ising physicist.  Professor  of  Physics  to  the 
School  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  to  Paris. 
Their  mutual  scientific  interests  drew  them 
together.  In  the  following .  year  they  were 
married — she  at  the  age  of  28,  he  at  36. 

Those  were  the  years  of  pioneering  dis- 
coveries in  physics. 

In  1896,  Roentgen  discovered  the  now  fa- 
miliar x-rays.  In  1896  Becquerel  discovered 
that  a  compound  of  uranium  affected  a 
photographic  plate  in  the  same  manner  when 
it  had  been  kept  in  dark  as  it  did  after  it 
had  been  exposed  to  the  sunlight.  Thus  ra- 
dioactivity had  been  discovered  though  not 
yet  defined  or  named. 

In  1897,  Madme  Curie  determtoed  to  make 
a  study  of  the  phenomenon  and  had  chosen 
radio-activity  as  the  subject  of  her  doctoral 
thesis.  Professor  Curie  followed  suit,  aban- 
doned hU  study  of  crystals  and  Joined  his 
wife  In  the  new  pursuit,  the  completion  of 
which  was  to  bring  them  world-wide  recogni- 
tion and  lasting  fame. 

Using  a  variety  of  compounds  of  uranium, 
Madame  Curie  ascertained  that  they  emit 
the  same  rays  and  the  intensity  of  radiation 
depended  only  on  the  quantity  of  the  urani- 
um in  the  compound.  Prom  these  observa- 
tions she  reasoned  that  the  radicMu^vlty  in 
the  uranium  compound  was  a  tundamental 
property  of  the  iiranium  atom. 

For  further  investigations,  the  Curies  chose 
an  ore  of  uranium  known  as  pitchblende. 
With  the  progress  of  purification,  the  chemi- 
cal Identity  of  pitchblende  components  be- 
came apparent. 

In  July,  1898  the  Curies  annoxuxced  the 
existence  of  Polonium,  named  for  Marie's  na- 
tive Poland,  and  a  search  of  the  second  oew 
element  was  pressed.  In  December  at  1889. 
the  existence  of  Radium  bad  been  aonousoed.' 
Evidences  for  these  two  elements  wwe  oon- 
clualve  but  it  stiU  rematoed  to  sepaHlU  tHfw 
from  bismouth  and  barium  maAWo  i»l>lalii 
them  to  free  forms.  «^ 

This  was  accomplished  in  a  Aed  wltb  a 


leaky  roof  and   the  most  prlmltlTe  eaulo- 
ment.  -n    k 

"Yet  it  was  in  this  miserable  old  abed  that 
passed  the  beat  and  happiest  yearn  ot  our 
life,  devoting  our  entire  days  to  our  work.  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  express  the  Joy  of  un- 
troubled quietness  of  this  atmosphere  of 
research  and  the  excitement  of  actual  prog- 
ress with  the  confident  hope  of  still  better 
results."  wrote  Mme.  Curie  to  her  memoirs 

In  1900,  Pierre  and  Btarle  made  a  general 
report  on  Polonlimi  and  Radium  to  the 
Congress  of  Physics  in  Paris. 

In  1902  Mme.  Curie  succeeded  in  prepartog 
a  decigram  of  pure  uranium  and  to  1903 
she  completed  her  doctorlal  thesis  on  this 
subject. 

In  1903  the  Curies  JolnUy  with  Henri  Be- 
querel  received  the  Nobel  prise  in  Physics. 

During  these  years  of  research,  two  chil- 
dren were  born  to  the  Curies — Irene  to  1897 
and  Eve  in  1904. 

In  1906  Pierre  Curie  died  to  a  traffic  ac- 
cldent. 

In  tribute  to  his  memory  and  to  recog-- 
nltlon  of  his  scientific  status.  Prof.  Curie's 
chair  at  the  Sorbonne  was  offered  to  his 
wife.  Thus  Marie  Sklodowska-Cxirle  has  been 
honored  as  the  first  woman  in  hlstcw7  to 
hold  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Physics  at  the 
Corbonne.  However,  the  full  Professorship 
was  not  granted  to  her  until  1908. 

In  1912  Marie  was  again  awarded  the  Nobel 
prize,  this  time  alone,  for  her  preparation  of 
pure  uranium  and  deltolng  its  atomic  weight. 
That  same  year  a  Radium  Institute  had  been 
established  in  her  honor  in  Warsaw  and  in 
1913  Marie  returned  to  her  homeland  to  re- 
ceive a  heroine's  welcome. 

SimUar  institute  had  been  founded  that 
same  year  in  Paris  and  Madame  Sklodowska- 
Curie  devoted  much  time  to  its  direction  and 
organization. 

During  the  World  War  I  she  and  her 
daughter  Irene  worked  tirelessly  to  setttog  up 
radiological  ambulances  for  the  purpose  of 
taktog  x-rays  of  the  wounded. 

Although  she  never  lived  to  Poland  after 
1891.  her  toterest  in  her  beloved  native  land 
never  flagged  and  she  rejoiced  that  she  Uved 
to  see  her  dream  of  a  united  and  free  Poland 
come  true.  Her  loyalty  and  her  love  tat  the 
land  of  her  orlgto  were  deep  and  abiding. 

In  1921,  Madame  Sklodowska-Curie  came 
to  the  United  States  and  American  women 
presented  her  with  a  gram  of  radium  and 
with  a  fitod  for  her  private  use.  Marie  used 
the  money  for  the  rental  of  another  gram 
of  radium  for  the  lalx>ratory  to  Warsaw. 
When  she  visited  the  United  States  agato  to 
1929.  to  dedicate  the  Hepburn  H&U  of  Chem- 
istry at  St.  Lawrence  University,  American 
friends  presented  her  with  money  to  purchase 
the  gram  of  radium  for  Warsaw,  thus  freeing 
the  original  f imd  for  her  use. 

In  1933  she  paid  her  last  visit  to  her  be- 
loved Poland  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the 
Radium  Institute  of  Warsaw. 

Marie  Sklodowska-Curie  died  on  July  4. 
1934,  in  Paris. 

Marie  Sklodowska -Cxirle  is  one  of  several 
women  Nobel  laureates.  But  she  Is  the  sole 
recipient  of  these  highest  rewards  for  her 
attainment  In  two  disciplines — chemistry 
and  physics.  Other  great  honors  came  to  her 
from  all  parts  of  the  world— from  learned 
societies.  unlverslUes  and  colleges. 

It  is  somewhat  iromc  that  she  was  refused 
admission  to  the  French  Academy  of  Science 
solely  because  she  was  a  woman.  And  toe 
medical  faculty  to  Paris  hesitated  tor  a  long 
time  to  nominate  her  Professor  of  Physics  be- 
cause she  was  not  a  Prenchwconan  by  birth. 

■^  deeply  moving  and  forever  memorable 
telbute  to  this  great  scientist  and  humani- 
tarian waa  paid  by  President  Sykea  of  St. 
lAwrence  University  when  he  conferred  the 
booorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  on  ber. 
H^  gpdkt  ot  Mme.  BUodowska-Curie: 
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"SeU  -eSaced  ana  devoted  scientist,  teacher 
and  author,  exemplar  of  the  art  of  living 
wbUe  dtrectifig  to  beneficient  ends  powerful 
foroea  of  nature,  single  and  persistent  In 
purpoae,  triumphant  In  research,  hastening 
the  march  of  civilization  by  the  discovery 
of  radium,  inspired  and  inspiring  idealist, 
practical  dreamer." 


The  War  on  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  3.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
looking  for  complicated  solutions  to  com- 
bat crime,  we  sometimes  overlook  the 
most  direct  and  most  meaningful. 

Law  enforcement  is  only  as  strong  as 
the  strength  of  the  local  police  force  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  individual  police- 
man. If  he  is  not  given  the  tools  and  the 
incentive  with  which  to  do  a  good  Job. 
it  is  the  law-abiding  public  that  ulti- 
mately suffers. 

Therefore,  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
the  thoughts  of  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  along  these  lines  in  a 
Parade  magazine  article  by  Jack  Ander- 
son that  appeared  on  November  5,  1967. 
In  It,  Mr.  Clark  states: 

Never  have  good  police  been  so  Important 
to  people. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  money  is  des- 
perately needed  to  pay  policemen  ade- 
quate salaries,  to  give  them  intensive 
training,  to  provide  them  with  modem 
equipment  and  to  reorganized  the  anti- 
quated local  police  system. 

Mr.  Clark  is  also  quoted  as  warning 
that  "as  long  as  the  public  Is  willing  to 
spend  only  $4.2  billion  for  police,  prisons 
and  prosecutions,  as  contrasted  with  $12 
billion  for  alcohol,  the  streets  and  parks 
will  continue  to  remain  unsafe  at  night." 

This  Is  sage  advice,  and  I  commend 
its  meaning. 

As  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress draws  to  a  close,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  assign  a  high  priority  to  the 
proposed  Law  Enforcement  and  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Assistance  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion will  not  only  aid  local  communities 
in  the  fight  against  crime — but  it  will 
serve  notice  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  tolerate  efforts  to  under- 
mine the  law  and  order  upon  which  our 
society  is  founded. 

This  bill  will  not  in  and  of  itself  put 
an  end  to  criminal  activities  in  the 
United  States.  It  will,  however,  aid  In 
the  development  of  the  skills  and  man- 
power necessary  to  reduce  crime  in  our 
streets — to  increase  respect  for  law  and 
order — by  better  equipping  and  making 
our  police  more  effective. 

The  legislation  allocates  Federal  funds 
to  States  and  units  of  local  government 
for  the  continuation  and  innovation  of 
programs  to  deal  with  crime.  In  so  do- 
ing. It  retains  where  It  properly  be- 
longs— ^the  responsibility  lor  action, 
namely  on  the  States  and  political  sub- 
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divisions,  which  are  charged  imder 
State  law  i  ith  the  responsibility  for  law 
enforcemei  t. 

The  Hou  ;e  has  passed  a  crime  bill.  In 
the  closing  weeks  of  the  Congress.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  act  favorably  on  this  im- 
portant legislation. 


Address  1^  Deputy  Attorney  Genet-al 
Warren  Christopher,  Rice  Institute, 
Houston,  Tex.,  November  2,  1967 


EXTHNS 

ION.  JlN 


JSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA  ^ 

IN  THE  HtoUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedm  sday.  November  8.  1967 

JAC<  )BS.  Mr.  Speaker — 

vl  >lence    erupts,     any    dty    that 
J  ilay  It  by  ear  will  find  that  It  Is 


Mr. 

When 
planned  to 
tone  deaf. 


This  waffling  was  given  recently  by 
Warren  M.  phristopher.  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  intan  address  at  Rije  University 
in  HoustonJ  Tex. 

Mr.  Chriltopher's  credentials  for  ana- 
lyzing civiL  disorder  are  impressive.  In 
1965  and  1^66,  he  was  vice  chairman  of 
the  Califorfiia  commission  which  inves- 
tigated the  Watts  riots.  Since  joining  the 
Department  of  Justice,  he  has  dealt  ex- 
tensively with  problems  surrounding  the 
violence  atjNewark  and  Detroit. 

It  is  witn  this  notation  of  liis  l>ack- 
ground  thap  I  call  attention  to  the  Rice 
University  address,  wliich  contains  per- 
haps one  ok  the  most  illuminating  and 
thoughtful  Insights  into  the  vital  task  of 
preventing  and  controlling  civil  disorder. 

I  include  this  address  in  the  Record 
and  furthef  urge  that  it  be  heeded  by 
all  in  positions  of  leadership  in  our  great 
urban  areafe: 

Address  bt  pEFUTT  Attorney  Generai,  War- 
ren Chris'^pher,  Rice  iNSTmrrE,  Hoitston, 

Tex.,  NovEfeiBER  2,  1967 

Last  siuni  ter  we  witnessed  domestic  vio- 
lence, which  was  national  in  scope  and  un- 
precedented In  intensity.  Riots  caused  the 
death  of  85  people,  injury  to  more  than  3,200, 
and  the  arrest  of  16.000.  Destruction  of  prop- 
erty far  excAeded  $100  million.  The  riot-re- 
lated expens  «  of  police  and  troops  also  ran 
into  the  mil  ions. 

More  Impa  rtant  was  the  social  cost  of  these 
disorders.  Ti  e  fear,  bitterness  and  hate  they 
generated  cannot  be  mesisured  with  dollars, 
but  surely  t:iey  represent  the  kind  of  loss 
America  can  least  afford. 

The  hate-l  rokers — both  black  and  white — 
are  the  benel  claries  of  this  domestic  violence. 
It  is  their  status  that  Is  enhanced  by  these 
disturbances!  it  is  their  power  that  thrives 
on  death  and  destruction.  The  racism  they 
preach  cannot  compete  in  the  market  place 
of  Ideas.  Their  theories  cannot  survive  ra- 
tional analycls.  Only  In  an  atmosphere  of 
violence  can]  their  philosophy  of  hate  gain 
acceptance.   ! 

The  extrei^ists  In  the  Negro  community 
welcome  tb^Be  violent  outbursts.  They  fit 
In  with  thelii  assertion  that  the  Negro  must 
take  to  the  streets  to  achieve  political  and 
economic  pc  ver.  WhUe  these  extremists  give 
lip  service  to  the  concept  of  violence  as  a  last 
resort,  vlolen  :e  is  the  only  method  they  advo- 
cate. They  h^  ive  no  other  program. 
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White  extrei  tlsts  also  thrive  on  riots.  Large 
scale   destruct  on  of   property,   looting,  and 
arson  give  a  f  ilse  credibility  to  their  asser- 
races  can  never  live  In  peace, 
been   the  philosophy  of  the 


tlon  that  the 
This  has  long 
radical  right. 

The  white  abd  black  extremists  reinforce 
they  benefit  no  one  else.  Thej 
do  not  aid  th^  Negro  In  securing  his  goau. 
They  do  not  contribute  to  the  community  at 
large.  They  ex^erbate  rather  than  alleviate 
the  conditions  iwhlch  cause  civil  disorder. 

Every  civil  disorder  or  riot  reflects  deep 
underlying  caiises  and  antecedent  coiiditloni. 
The  factors  w|ilch  contribute  to  a;i  erup- 
tion of  violenc^  in  the  ghetto  have  been  de- 
veloping for  orer  three  hundred  years.  The 
only  permanent  solution  Is  to  eliminate  these 
deep-rooted  conditions. 

Tonight  I  do  not  Intend  to  speak  of  these 
underlying  causes.  The  President's  National 
Advisory  Comi^Ussion  on  Civil  Disorders  will 
have  a  statement  on  this  subject  In  the  near 
future.  I  assurp  you  their  recommendations 
will  be  worthtr  of  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration and  study.  Without  forecasting 
their  recommelndations.  It  Is  already  {daln 
that  we  musti  take  urgent  and  expensive 
new  measures  to  open  up  our  society. 

Tonight,  however,  I  will  limit  my  discus- 
sion to  the  Bhprt-run  means  of  controlling 
riots.  I  do  so  in*  the  conviction  that  unless  we 
find  short-run  solutions,  we  may  forfeit  our 
opportunity  to  probe  the  deeper  causes  and 
to  achieve  long  -term  reforms. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  suggest  that 
there  is  such  ii  thing  as  a  typical  riot,  any 
more  than  theiv  is  a  typical  murder  or  typi- 
cal kidnapping.  Yet  a  pattern  has  emerged 
over  the  last  three  years  of  domestic  violence. 

In  this  pattf  irn,'  the  cycle  of  violence  be- 
gins with  an  Incident  Involving  the  police. 
HavlHg  racial  cvertones.  the  incident  is  soon 
distorted  by  riimors  which  flood  the  ghetto. 
As  the  rumor  spreads,  a  crowd  gathers,  and 
there  is  an  angry  confrontation  between  the 
crowd  and  the  f>ollce. 

In  a  flash  of  violence,  the  crowd  explodes 
and  launches  a  sjxism  of  missile  throwing 
and  looting.  Frequently,  this  Initial  violence 
erupts  at  wldelQr-separated  places,  and  some- 
times it  occurp  without  our  being  able  to 
identify  the  antecedent  events.  Soon  there- 
alter,  the  violence  turns  a  sinister  corner, 
and  arson  and  sniping  ensue. 

Our  goal  Is  tz>  break  this  cycle  of  violence; 
Best  of  all,  we  svould  keep  It  from  commenc- 
ing. I 

To  prevent  wie  occurrence  of  a  triggering 
incident  Is  a  iall  task  Indeed.  In  the  slum 
ase&  of  every  major  city,  there  are  each  day 
hundreds  of  airests  or  other  incidents  which 
have  a  potential  for  distortion. 

Whether  an  j  Incident  begets  violence  de- 
pends, in  the  largest  measure,  on  the  state 
of  communications  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  conimunlty  and  the  police.  This 
is  sometimes  nferred  to  as  "police -commu- 
nity relations'i  but  that  shorthand  expres- 
sion Is  a  misnomer  if  it  implies  a*  kind  of 
arm's  length  bargaining,  as  if  between  two 
sovereign  powe 

What  it  muit  encompass  is  an  open  and 
easy  channel  of  communication  and  a 
friendly  and  ^mpathetic  underspending  of 
common  problems.  Police  and  community 
must  talk  togelher.  There  must  be  a  conver- 
sation not  a  lecture.  Fear  and  hostility  must 
be  replaced  by  respect  and  underst^inding. 

Community  relations  is  a  two-way  street 
In  which  bothjpoUce  and  community  bear* 
deep  and  challenging  responsibility.  But  In 
the  end,  socieliy  will  depend  heavily  on  al- 
ready over-wo#ked,  woefully-underpaid  po- 
licemen. Whetlier  a  routine  arrest  may  be- 
come the  spariE  for  a  conflagration  will  n 
often  depend  o:  \  the  quality  of  the  man  with 
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the  badge. 

We  need   to 
forcement  but 


build  excellence  in  law  en- 
we  have  not  been  willing  to 


pay  for  it.  The  goverimient  estimated  last 
week  that  It  now  takes  $9,000  per  year  for 
a  family  of  four  to  maintain  a  moderate  liv- 
ing standard.  Yet  the  average  policeman's 
salary  is  only  $S,300  per  year. 

Those  simple  facts  speak  with  an  emphatic 
voice.  No  more  effective  step  could  be  taken 
to  prevent  riots  than  to  build  excellence  in 
our  police  forces  by  paying  competitive  sal- 
aries. I  should  say  In  passing  that  this  Is  a 
principal  purpose  of  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  which  was  proposed  by 
President  Johnson  and  is  now  pending  in 
Congress. 

The  spreading  of  rumors  is  the  second 
stage  in  the  cycle  of  violence.  There  Is  evi- 
dence that  rumors  have  played  an  important 
role  In  every  major  disturbance  in  the  last 
three  years.  Those  who  riot  tend  to  share 
a  deep-felt  animosity,  a  high  level,  of  frustra- 
tion, and  a  strong  desire  to  let  off  steam. 
Rumors  of  alleged  police  brutality  and  other 
provocations  which  fit  their  preconceived  no- 
tions are  embraced  immediately  and  rein- 
force the  violent  pattern  of  behavior. 

During  the  Watts  riot,  for  example,  at  the 
time  of  the  initial  Incident  a  woman  who  was 
arrested  for  assaulting  an  officer  was  wearing 
a  barber's  smock.  The  totaUy  false  rumor 
was  soon  circulating  that  she  was  pregnant 
and  had  been  roughly  abused  by  police. 

In  another  major  city  last  summer,  a 
policeman  shot  a  young  man  who  was  slash- 
ing him  with  a  knife.  The  rumor  soon  cir- 
culated that  the  officer  had  shot  the  boy 
three  times  while  he  was  lying  face  down 
and  helpless  on  the  ground. 

What  can  be  done  about  these  provocative 
and  destructive  rumors?  Pirst,  It  is  clear  that 
they  coiild  not  flourish  in  a  city  in  which 
there  Is  a  high  level  of  communication  and 
understanding  between  poUoe  and  commu- 
nity. In  such  a  situation,  the  rumors  would 
not  be  believable  or  believed. 

In  less  ideal  circumstances,  we  must  de- 
velop special  means  to  dispel  and  counter- 
act the  rumors. 

The  first  imperative  Is  for  the  local  officials 
to  got  the  facts.  A  blind,  uninformed  defense 
of  offlcUl  conduct  can  be  as  Inflammatory  as 
the  rumor  Itself.  If  there  is  evidence  of  mis- 
conduct by  law  enforcement  officers,  a 
prompt  investigation  and  effecOve  dls- 
dpllnary  action  should  be  guaranteed.  If  the 
rumor  is  without  foundation,  urgent  and  ex- 
traordinary steps  should  be  taken  to  com- 
municate the  true  facts.  Frequently,  it  will 
bs  desirable  to  make  all  the  evidence  avall- 
»We  to  leading  Negroes  who  have  the  confi- 
dence of  their  community. 

Fbr  example,  in  one  city  a  Negro  man  was 
found  dead  in  his  cell.  Word  spread  through- 
out the  Negro  community  that  he  had  been 
shot  To  counteract  these  rumors,  the  Coun- 
ty Sheriff  Initiated  a  tour  of  the  cell  area  and 
r^rted  to  five  Negro  clergymen  whose 
spokesman  subsequently  appeared  on  TV 
ina  parallel  television  interview  the  County 
Oortmer  Indicated  that  the  cause  of  death 
ws  definitely  not  the  result  of  any  external 
f,!^*^  '."^"'y-  '^^'"^  immediate  action*  by 
(Sto^^le        ^®*"y  lessened  the  possibility 

The  press  Will  play  a  vital  role  in  the  rumor 
problem.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on 
opMslons  overrepori;ing  of  Inflammatory  In- 
ddents  during  the  Initial  stages  of  a  riot 

2?!%°!?*'"'"'***  ^  **«  growth.  Recognizing 
ttte  fact,  ground  rules  have  been  voluntarily 
^opted  by  local  media  in  several  cities  for 
^coverage  of  stories  that  are  likely  to  con- 
Sfu  ,'*'=***  dlsturtjances.  One  of  the 
wiabie  rules  adopted  In  some  communities 
ntlv*°  '°  agreement  to  hold  for  30  mln- 
«««s  new.  related  to  racial  violence.  Such  a 

to  !Jf.K?f  P^  *°  K''«  P°"'=«  ^  opportunity 
w  ertabUsh  control  and  preclude  entry  by 
ottMs  into  the  troubled  area.  ^ 

abte  .1  Ik'.*^*^  ground  rules  are  deslr- 
PorL^i„^i°^*""'*  "  complete  ban  on  re- 
V°raa%  Incidents  with  racial  overtones  would 
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be  mosf  unwise.  If  an  event  la  newsworthy. 
It  must  be  reported  to  retain  the  confidence 
of  all  the  communities  involved. 

That  confidence  is  an  essential  foundation 
for  the  role  which  the  media  can  provide  in 
debunking  rumors.  When  pubUc  officials  have 
the  facts,  they  should  make  them  available 
for  prompt  dissemination  by  TV,  radio  and 
newspapers.  Fast,  accurate  reporting  of  the 
true  sUte  of  affairs  Is  probably  the  best 
antidote  to  poisonous  rumors  In  the  ghetto. 
If  the  police  are  skillful,  if  there  Is  com- 
munication and  understanding  between 
police  and  community,  if  the  press  has  been 
informative  rather  than  Inflammatory,  if  the 
rumors  have  been  stopped  In  their  tracks— 
the  catalyst  may  be  absent  and  there  may  be 
no  explosion. 

Should  the  explosion  come.  It  wUl  be  a 
stern  test  of  a  city's  preparations,  a  grim 
challenge  to  its  capacity  to  survive.  There  Is 
no  choice  but  to  prepare.  When  violence 
erupts,  any  city  that  planned  only  to  "play 
it  by  ear"  will  find  that  it  is  tone  deaf. 

A  vital  part  of  the  advance  preparation  Is 
an  intelligence  operation.  Once  disorder 
arises,  there  will  be  no  time  to  develop 
sources  of  information  or  devise  methods  for 
evaluating  it.  Sources  and  methods  for  sys- 
tematic evaluation  should  be  developed  now. 
During  the  critical  hours,  soimd  decisions 
will  require  that  the  poUce  identify  the 
volume  of  riot-connected  activity,  the  trends 
in  such  activity,  the  crlUcal  areas,  and  the 
deviations  from  normal  patterns.  In  Detroit, 
one  of  our  first  acte  was  to  establish  an  in- 
cident barometer  so  that  we  could  measure 
each  half  hour  of  riot  activity  against  an 
earlier  riot  period  or  against  normal  condi- 
tions. 

Advance  preparaUons  must  also  focus  on 
legal  questions.  Doubt  about  the  legal  pow- 
ers of  pubUc  officials  has  often  contributed 
to  confusion  and  delay  in  a  riot  situatton. 
Among  the  legal  questions  which  ought  to 
be  resol.ved  In  advance  are  these:  By  whom 
and  under  what  circumstances  can  a  state 
of  emergency  be  declared?  What  is  the  power 
of  local  officials  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  guns, 
of  gasoline,  of  liquor?  What  needs  to  be 
done  to  call  for  assistance  from  poUce  forces 
or  fire  department  In  adjacent  communlUes 
from  the  state  poUoe,  from  the  National' 
Guard,  or  from  the  Federal  Government? 
And  what  legal  powers  do  these  outside  per- 
sonnel have  to  detain  suspects  or  make  ar- 
rests? What  legal  papers  should  be  drawn 
in  advance? 

When  a  riot  comes,  the  time  is  past  for 
poring  over  the  law  books  or  enacting  new 
legislation.  The  responsible  officials  must  be 
ready  to  choose  quickly,  and  the  legaUty  of 
the  various  alternatives  must  be  clear. 

The  command  structure  of  law  enforce- 
ment forces  must  be  worked  out  In  ad- 
vance. Controlling  a  riot  U  likely  to  require 
the  Joint  efforts  of  city  police,  county  sher- 
iffs, state  police,  and  perhaps  National 
Guard.  The  tense  scene  at  a  c<«nmand  cen- 
ter will  be  complicated  by  the  presence  of 
high  elective  officials. 

In  the  circumstances.  It  U  Imperative  that 
riot  control  forces  should  be  under  a  sin- 
gle conamand  with  a  single  headquarters 
all  agreed  to  long  In  advance.  There  is  no 
time  for  bickering  or  Indecision,  no  toatn. 
for  confusion  or  controversy  among  the 
leadership.  ^ 

Advance  preparations  must  Include  plans 
for  coordination  and  communications  amonf 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Some  cities  have 
been  greatiy  hampered  In  riot  control  be- 
cause the  different  law  enforcement  forces 
were  on  separate  radio  networks  with  no 
means  of  Intercommunication.  This  can  pro- 
duce great  delay  and  duplication  when  Uw 
enforcement  is  stretched  thin  and  a  dty  can 
least  afford  it. 

Preparation  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out the  development  of  a  tactical  plan.  Any 


plan  must  be  fiexlble,  but  there  mtut  be  ad- 
vance consideration  of  the  following  Items: 

The  deployment  of  the  maximum  number 
of  men  using  the  required  amoimt  of  force 
but  no  more  than  that; 

The  sealing  off  of  areas  of  vlolenee  and 
establishment    of    perimeter    check    polnts- 

The  imposition  of  a  curfew; 

The  closing  of  liquor,  gasoline,  and  gun 
stores; 

The  contingent  use  of  water  or  chemical 
agents: 

Arrest  and  detention  procedures. 

In  a  riot,  when  looting  gives  way  to  arson 
and  arson  is  Joined  by  sniping,  the  prob- 
lem of  law  enforcement  Is  severely  aggra- 
wa*ed.  We  have  learned  much  from  our  early 
responses  to  this  deadly  and  dangerous 
sniping.  It  is  not  a  useful  technique  to  em- 
ploy massive  firepower  against  many  high 
buildings.  Nor  Is  It  useful  to  plunge  whole 
areas  Into  darkness  on  the  theory  that  this 
provides  protection  against  snipers.  These 
techniques  endanger  Uvea  and  aggravate 
tensions  without  being  effective. 

Effective  action  against  snipers  must  be- 
gin with  a  realistic  evaluation  of  thelp  lo- 
cation and  nimibers.  Because  sniping  la  a 
phenomenon  of  the  late  riot  period,  fear 
and  fatigue  often  combine  to  produce  a 
vastly  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  sniping. 

Once  the  location  of  the  sniper  baa  been 
Identified,  the  best  technique  developed  to 
date  has  been  to  surround  the  building  in- 
volved and  to  go  Into  it  to  root  the  sniper 
out.  If  sniper  fire  Is  to  be  returned.  It 
should  be  done  by  an  expert  mtLrir^rnfm  who 
has  visual  contact  with  the  sniper. 

In  the  unhappy  events  oT  the  last  three 
summers,  law  enforcement  has  learned  valu- 
able lessons  In  the  tactics  to  be  employed  In 
controlling  domestic  violence.  Tber»  la  not 
time  to  discuss  them  in  detaU  tonight. 
Earlier  this  week  the  Attorney  GenmOan- 
nounced  that  at  the  direction  of  Pi«sident 
Johnson  a  series  of  conferences  wlU  be  held 
this  winter  to  share  the  knowledge  developed. 
Before  winter  is  out,  these  meetings  wlU  In- 
volve police  and  pubUc  officials  from  every 
major  metropoutan  area  in  the  United  States. 

By  way  of  summary,  I  have  offered  these 
thoughts  as  ways  for  a  city  to  »inh»nre  Its 
abUity  to  break  the  cycle  at  violence  which 
marks  a  riot. 

First,  a  city  should  buUd  excellence  in  its 
police  force  by  a  financial  conunltment  which 
refiects  the  true  importance  of  law  enforce- 
ment to  the  community. 

Second,  every  effort  should  be  bent  to  im- 
prove the  communications  and  tmdeistand- 
ing  between  the  community  and  the  poUce. 

Third,  we  must  devise  new  mecbanlsms  to 
dispel  and  counteract  the  rumors  which  fan 
the  flames  of  disorder. 

Fourth,  Intensive  advance  preparations 
should  be  made  for  deaUng  with  dMnestic 
violence.  Such  advance  plans  are  necessary 
In  the  fields  of  Intelligence,  legal  proclama- 
tions and  emergency  orders,  command  and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  the  tactics  and  strategy  to  be  employed.' 

As  I  conclude,  may  I  note  that  we  hear 
tiiese  days,  from  sources  which  should  know 
better,  the  quixotic  idea  that  riots  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  drawing  our  national  at- 
tention to  urban  problems.  Indeed  we  even 
hear  the  riots  excused  and  defended  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  an  articulate  cry  for 
help  from  the  ghetto.  This  Is  both  pernicious 
and  foolish.  We  can  no  more  condone  the 
v  olence  than  we  can  acquiesce  In  the  con- 
ditions which  spawn  the  violence. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  everyone  loses  when 
there  is  a  riot.  Violence  makes  it  much  more 
difficult,  not  easier,  to  address  the  urgent 
urban  problems.  The  legacy  of  hate  and  bit- 
terness and  fear  which  foUows  In  the  wake 
of  violence  is  an  Impediment,  sometlmea  a 
fatal  obstruction,  to  progress  in  education  la 
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employment.   In  housing.   In  all   the  areas 
where  remedial  action  Is  so  essential. 

The  Improvement  of  ghetto  conditions 
through  reform  In  education,  employment, 
and  housing  Is  a  difficult  and  demanding  road 
for  all  segments  of  society.  But  there  Is  no 
shorter  route.  The  avenues  of  violence  and 
lawlessness  all  lead  to  a  dead  end.  If  we  are 
to  travel  this  difficult  road,  we  must  take 
every  precaution  to  Insure  that  violence  and 
disorder  along  the  route  do  not  prevent  us 
from  reaching  our  destination  together. 


Carrier  Adm.  J.  J.  ''Jocko"  Clark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF   NXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  8,  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  book  that  has 
recently  been  released  entitled  "Carrier 
Admiral,"  written  by  a  great  naval  hero 
of  this  Nation,  Adm.  J.  J.  "Jocko"  Clark 
USN,  retired.  In  his  book  Adm.  "Jocko" 
Clark  states  that  he  endeavors  to  "call 
the  shots  as  he  sees  them"  and  may  I  say 
he  did  Just  that.  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Rad- 
ford was  quoted  as  saying: 

I  can  think  of  no  living  naval  officer  more 
qualified  to  discuss  the  qualities  of  combat 
leadership  than  "Jocko"  Clark. 

Another  great  American,  Gen.  Mark 
Clark,  was  also  quoted  as  saying: 

If  I  were  to  order  my  friend  "Jocko"  Clark 
to  take  bis  flagship  the  U.S.S.  Missouri  up 
the  Talu  River  bis  answer  would  be:  "Aye 
Aye,  sir." 

I  recommend  this  book  to  any  student 
of  naval  alrpower  and  I  applaud  Ad- 
miral Clark  for  brlnglnfir  this  important 
mibject  so  factually  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  public. 


MelloBs  Aid  $20  MillioB  to  Art  Gift        ^^^  relative:  to  the  printing  of 
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3ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  |AM£S  G.  FULTON 

t>r   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  the  hoVse  op  representatives 
Thurso  IV.  November  2,  1967 
PULTON 
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Maryland  Bridge  Named  for  Fonaer 
Marjriaad  GoTeraor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FAUON 

or   ICARTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  9.  1967 

Mr.    FALLON.  Mr.    Speaker,    imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ou>.  I  include  the  following : 
Address  bt  Gov.  Spiro  T.  Acnew  at  Dedica- 
tion or  WiLUAM  Preston  Lane,  Jr.,  Me- 
morial Bridge,  Sanot  Point,  Md.,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1967 

Today,  we  officially  dedicate  In  name  a 
bridge  that  in  Inspiration  and  spirit  has  long 
been  dedicated  to  William  Preston  Lane,  Jr., 
Oovemor  of  Maryland  from  1947  to  1951. 

When  this  impoelng  span  across  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay  opened  to  traffic  on  July  30,  1952, 
It  marked  the  first  physical  connection  be- 
tween Maryland's  Eastern  and  Western 
Sboree,  a  feat  of  unprecedented  engineering 
genius.  Even  more.  It  signified  the  success- 
ful culmination  of  over  a  half  century  of 
Tlflion  and  struggle  to  achieve  this  purpose. 
Bven  before  the  advent  of  the  motor  vehi- 
cle, sketchy  preliminary  studies  were  made 
to  span  the  Bay  by  bridge.  It  was  the  unful- 
filled dream  of  private  Interests  during  the 
first  quarter  of  this  Century,  and  of  State 
officials  during  the  Ritchie  and  Nice  admin- 
istrations in  the  1930's.  America's  entry  into 
World  War  n  caused  a  shelving  of  plans  to 
finance  and  construct  such  a  span. 

To  William  Preston  Lane,  Jr.,  assuming 
ofBce  immediately  after  the  war,  the  con- 
struction of  a  single,  mighty  span  uniting 
Maryland's  shores  was  not  to  be  forgotten 
or  postponed.  FOr  be  had  heroic  dreams  for 
Maryland,  and  a  hero's  courage  to  trans- 
tcrm  the  ideal  Into  the  real. 

Ctovemor  Lane  was  faced  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  moving  Maryland  out  of  the  poet- 
war  lethargy;  of  providing  services  In  many 
fields  and  modernizing  facilities  delayed  by 
the  war  emergency;  of  helping  a  people  and 
an  economy  adjtist  from  wartime  production 
to  peacetime  consumption. 

The  leadership  and  courage  he  displayed 
to  bolstering  the  State's  financial  structure, 
in  the  face  of  public  bitterness  and  even 
lioetlllty,  will  long  be  remembered.  So  will 
hit  vision  in  building  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Bridge,  which  was  his  greatest  dream  and 
aspiration  .  .  .  for  no  man  better  under- 
•tood  what  a  Bay  bridge  could  do  for  Mary- 
land. 

Today,  the  Impact  of  this  bridge  In  terms 
of  added  convenience  to  Maryland's  citizens 
and  added  impetus  to  Maryland's  economy 
is  self-evident.  Since  the  Bay  bridge  opened 
to  traffic  in  1962,  almost  48  million  motor 
vehicles  have  travelled  across  it;  over  W7 
million  in  toll  Income  has  been  collected. 

Bven  more  significant  has  been  the  eco- 
DMnlc  growth  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  gen- 
erated to  a  tremendous  exient  by  the  bridge. 
The  development  of  Ocean  City — the  East- 
em  Shore's  resort  mecca — offers  evidence 
that  the  bridge  has  been  a  catalyst  to  Mary- 
l»Dd'8  tourist  Indvistry.  In  1962,  Ocean  City's 
•MMsable  base  was  approximately  $10.7  mil- 
lion. Today  It  is  tSS.e  mUllon— a  growth  of 
slmoat  600  per  cent.  Admission  and  amuse- 
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ment  receipts  from  Ocean  City  reveal  identi- 
cal results.  Since  1052,  consumer  volume  baa 
leaped  almost  600  per  cent. 

So  great  has  been  the  success  of  Eastern 
Shore  resorts  and  commerce,  so  tremendous 
the  increase  In  summertime  traffic,  that  the 
present  bridge  has  been  unable  to  sustain 
the  demands  placed  upon  It.  especially  dtir- 
Ing  the  tourist  season.  Within  a  decade  of  Its 
opening,  the  traffic  volumes  nearly  doubled; 
and  as  the  traffic  grew  so  did  the  frequency 
and  duration  of  delays.  The  very  same  tour- 
ists who  had  first  been  attracted  to  the  East- 
em  Shore  by  the  convenience  of  the  Bay 
bridge  suddenly  fotmd  themselves  repeUed 
by  traffic  Jams  that  transformed  the  dtiallzed 
access  highways  on  each  side  of  the  Bay  Into 
vast  parking  lots. 

Twelve  successful  years  had  brought  the 
bridge  to  the  point  of  diminishing  capability 
and  the  State  Roads  Commission  was  chal- 
lenged to  revitalize  Oovemor  Lane's  vision. 
Oovemor  Tawes  and  the  1966  General  As- 
sembly acted  immediately  and  decisively, 
providing  authorization  to  construct  a 
parallel  span.  Their  efforts  merit  recognition 
and  tribute. 

Fortunately,  the  newly  apportioned  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  new  administration,  the 
State  Roads  Commission,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  Maryland's  Congressional  delegation 

save  one — were  also  heirs  to  Governor  Lane's 
vision  of  the  future  and  courageous  com- 
mitment to  progress.  There  was  to  be  no  re- 
treat to  the  past  of  the  Sandy  Polnt-Mata- 
peake  Ferry,  nor  even  any  temporizing  in 
the  present — pretending  like  ostriches  that 
if  we  ignored  the  problem  It  would  dissolve 
or  disappear. 

In  the  enactment  of  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  of  three  additional  Bay 
bridges  and  a  second  Baltimore  Harbor  Tun- 
nel, the  1967  General  Assembly  echoed  and 
exemplified  the  heroic  vision  and  courage  of 
Governor  Lane,  the  perception  of  Governor 
Ritchie,  and  the  perseverance  of  Governor 
Nice,  whose  administration  started  develop- 
ing our  present  comprehensive  network  of 
toU  facilities. 

The  legislation  reviving  the  State's  bridge 
and  tunnel  plans  thU  year — after  a  careful 
second  look — was.  In  my  opinion,  in  the 
finest  tradition  of  representative  democ- 
racy ...  a  tradition  brilllanUy  expressed  by 
the  Eighteenth  Century  jurist,  Edmund 
Burke,  when  he  wrote:  "Your  representative 
owes  you  not  his  industry  only,  but  his  Judg- 
ment; and  he  betrays  Instead  of  serving  you, 
if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion." 

Governor  WlUlam  Preston  Lane,  Jr.,  always 
acted  on  this  tradition.  He  never  betrayed  his 
constituents  and  constantly  Justified  their 
confidence  by  refusing  to  compromise  his 
conscience.  But  to  preserve  his  consolenoe,  be 
forfeited  his  political  future  and  paJd   the 

heaviest  penalty  an  elect<Mtite  can  exact 

political  defeat.  He  sacrificed  his  pollUoal  life 
to  strengthen  his  State,  to  do  what  was  right 
and  necessary.  Historians  wiu  never  record 
that  WUliam  Preston  Lane,  Jr.,  governed  his 
state  the  longest,  but  they  may  very  well 
judge  that  he  governed  IiCarylaDd  the  beet. 

A  passage  In  the  Book  of  ICaik  reads:  "A 
prophet  is  not  without  honor,  but  in  his 
own  country,  and  among  hia  o>wn  kin. .  ."  and 
perhaps  it  should  have  t>een  added  "within 
his  own  time."  Such  was  the  political  fate  of 
William  Preston  Lane,  Jr. 

But,  I  believe  that  Oovemor  lAne  under- 
stood that  in  time  bis  programs  would  be 
vindicated,  his  vision  ^>precl*ted,  bis  reooftf 
honored.    Much    at    tbe    progrees    that    ha 


generated  was  intangible,  for  the  Lane  ad- 
ministration was  preoccupied  with  recovery, 
with  shoring  up  the  past  and  buUding  foun- 
dations for  the  future.  Yet  one  great,  tangible 
monument  stood  to  honor  this  man  who 
dared  to  "dream  the  Impoesible  dream"  .  . 
and  Govemor  Lane  ehertshed  this  steel  and 
concrete  symbol  of  all  he  had  accomplished. 

It  is  told  that  shortly  after  his  defeat  for  a 
second  term,  he  took  several  members  of  his 
staff  on  a  boat  ride.  As  the  State  Yacht  sailed 
beneath  the  Bay  bridge  where  the  superstruc- 
ture was  grandly  rising,  he  surveyed  the  mas- 
sive expanse  of  steel  with  great  pride  and 
emotion.  With  tears  In  his  eyee,  he  told  those 
closest  to  him,  "That's  one  thing  they  can't 
take  away  from  Pres  Lane." 

In  that  hour,  he  knew  that  recognition,  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude— Uke  progress  and 
the  future— were  Inevitable.  Present  and 
future  generations  will  reoognlse  his  name 
and  remember — above  aU  elae — that  It  was 
Oovemor  WUliam  Preston  L&xm^  Tlslcm  that 
united  Maryland's  shcx-ee. 

Today,  In  renaming  this  great  span— The 

William  Preston  Lane,  Jr.,  Memorial  Bridge 

we  fcwmally  and  officially  commemorate  his 
wisdom,  strength  and  courage.  In  this  act  his 
State  pays  him  honor  long  overdue.  Bven 
more,  today  Maryland  acknowledges  and  as- 
sures at  last — in  name  as  well  as  In  q>lrtt 

that  the  first  Bay  bridge  "is  one  thing  that 
they  can't  take  away  from  Pre*  Lane." 


Tribute  to  Got.  Joha  J.  McKeitbea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  t.  1967 
Mr.  HJiLBEHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Saturday,  over  1  million  voters  in  Louisi- 
ana, approximately  75  percent  of  the  to- 
tal registered  voters,  went  to  the  polls  to 
cast  their  vote  for  Oovemor. 

Of  the  million  plus  who  voted,  over 
800,000  cast  a  vote  of  confidence  for  Oov. 
John  J.  McKeithen,  over  four  oiHwnents. 
Thus,  Govemor  McKeithen  will  become 
the  first  Gtovemor  in  this  century  to  suc- 
ceed himself  as  chief  of  state  in  Louisi- 
ana. 

This  massive  vrte  was  not  only  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  a  young,  aggressive  Gov- 
emor, but  a  vote  of  amiroval  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  condupted  the  chief 
executive  office  of  this  State.  History  will 
undoubtedly  record  him  as  one  of  Lou- 
isiana's greatest  Govemor  and.  Indeed,  a 
well-merited  recordation. 

On  Monday  night  the  people  of  New 
Orleans  poured  out  more  than  one  thou- 
sand strong  at  a  testimonial  dinner  to 
pay  tribute  to  him.  Former  Gov.  Terry 
Sanford,  of  North  Carolina,  an  old  friend 
of  Goverru>r  McKeithen,  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker.  He  paid  Just  tribute  and 
poured  admiration  upon  his  friend.  It 
was  Oovemor  McKeithen.  however,  who. 
In  a  brilliant  Q>eech,  sounded  the  tocsin 
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of  the  future  and  lighted  the  way  to  a 
new  Louisiana^-Louisiana  proud  of  Itc 
past  but  prouder  of  the  hope  It  places  in 
the  future. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  testi- 
monial in  honor  of  Oovemor  McKeithen. 
and  was  so  taken  by  his  inspirational  ad- 
dress that  I  want  to  share  it  with  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

Therefore,  I  am  placing  it  here  in  the 
Record  so  that  all  who  desire  may  read 
and  be  inspired  as  I  was  when  I  heard 
Governor  McKeithen  deliver  it : 

CtoT.  JORM  J.  McKxiTBKN'a  RnCABXS  AT  Nxw 

Obuunb  TEsmcoinAX. 

Thank  yoti  for  leaving  yo\ir  famlllea  and 
your  homes  on  thlB  cool  November  evening. 
I  woiild  be  leea  than  honest  U  I  did  not  tell 
yon  I  am  deeply  moved  and  greatly  honored 
that  you  have  done  so. 

On  behalf  of  my  own  family  and  myself, 
may  I  acknowledge  our  gratitude  and  our 
feelings  of  warmth  for  you  all,  feelings  that 
the  simple  language  which  I  possess  makes 
It  dUBcult  to  truly  express. 

Louisiana  la  at  last  a  new  force  to  be  reck- 
oned with  In  the  affairs  ot  this  nation. 
Finally  have  we  demonstrated  a  political  ma- 
turity that  proclaims  to  all  the  world  that 
we  have  come  of  age  and  that  never  again 
will  appeal  to  the  differences  in  men,  never 
again  will  the  false  caU  for  a  return  to  the 
good  old  days,  lull  our  people  into  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle  sleep,  always  to  be  followed  by  the 
tragic  awakening  and  realization  that  the  ex- 
ploitation of  otir  differences  have  held  to- 
n>orrow  from  us,  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  good  old  days  will  not  stifllce  In  a  world 
geared  for  action  and  for  now  I 

Yesterday  Is  a  luxury  that  Louisiana  can- 
not afford.  Never  again  must  we  bum  our- 
selves out  like  meteors  trying  to  turn  back 
the  hands  of  the  clock.  Tlnus  Is  the  most  re- 
lentless of  aU  forces  and  heaven  help  that 
people  who  do  not  march  unafraid  to  the 
beat  of  her  drum. 

Our  past  is  a  noble  one.  But  it  i3  the  past! 
Thus  let  us  revere  it  and  celebrate  it,  but 
let  no  man  take  haven  in  it.  For  the  past  can 
aU  too  easUy  become  a  romantic  graveyard 
o<  meaningless  confemplstlon  and  wlsbful 
thinking.  It  is  proi>er  that  there  be  dream- 
ers in  our  society,  but  let  us  be  on  guard  that 
society  Itself  does  not  become  a  dreamer. 

Tea,  we  have  come  of  age.  restless  In  deter- 
mination, burning  with  zeal,  straining  at  the 
bit  to  make  up  tar  the  wasted  years,  the  spent 
enargles,  the  useless  bloodletting  that  me- 
morialized our  past,  making  of  it  a  tragedy  of 
men  climbing  anthills  while  mountains  stood 
waiting:  of  a  people  crossing  brooks  while 
ilvera  went  wanting;  of  a  society  satisfying 
itself  with  the  celling  of  a  room.  whUe  be- 
yond lay  the  very  stars. 

Never  again  must  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
torn  apart,  compartmentalized  away  from 
each  other,  transformed  Into  a  sad  species 
that  looked  with  suspicion  upon  those  who 
differed  from  us  or  whose  color  or  politics 
or  religion  was  not  o\ir  own.  liOuislana  Is  big 
enough  for  all  men  who  love  their  country 
and  who  love  Louisiana!  Let  xis  fuse  together 
the  strengths  and  the  talents  of  our  society 
and  let  us  proceed  upon  our  way  as  one 
great  people. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  empty  cllch6, 
meaningless  mumbo-jumbo  couched  tn 
pseudo  philosophy  or  frenzied  mvectlve,  tp 
be  silent  fwever.  For  while  we  love  with  oiir 
hearts  it  is  with  our  mmds  that  we  must 
reason  and  think  and  give  meaning  to  our 
own  ez]st«noe. 

Nor  will  this  state  be  a  haven  for  those 
who  would  disrupt  the  law — or  those  who 
would  be  the  law.  There  Is  no  place  in  Loui- 
siana for  the  mob  regardless  of  the  cause  it 
eqxniaea,  the  costumes  it  wean  or  the  color 
of  its  Skin. 

Because  we  are  a  state  re-bom  we  say  to 
the  rest  of  these  United  States  that  never 
again  may  Louisiana  be  safely  put  mto  a  bot- 
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tie  like  some  [biological  speciman  because  of 
where  we  Ue  upwn  a  map.  Nor  can  anyone 
safely  give  to  us  attributes  that  belong  to  a 
yesterday.  tb#t  w«  did  not  forge  and  by  do- 
ing so  deny  fo  us  a  tomorrow  that  we  have 
earned  with  blood  and  toil. 

Nor  must  ahy  political  entity  or  party  look 
for  Louisiana  to  blindly  join  in  a  game  of 
foUow  the  leader  based  on  historic  precedent 
or  geographic  locales.  Louisiana  is  a  part  of 
this  union,  b(ut  withm  those  constitutional 
confines  we  ikust  follow  that  coxirse  that  is 
best  first  for  America  but  also  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Loulslatia. 

Thus  must  the  Governor's  race  which  was 
decided  In  thk  state  only  three  days  ago  have 
as  its  Inevitable  result  no  victor  and  no  van- 
quished. If  wounds  remain  let  us  bind  them 
up.  If  anger  exists  let  us  extend  the  hand  of 
good  will.  Our  past  Is  pocked  with  <inendlng 
vendettas.  leVus  not  be  guilty  of  «innnaT-  sin. 

We  ask  on^  that  those  who  love  this  na- 
tion and  this  state  join  with  us  so  that  If 
elecions  must  have  victors,  let  it  t>e  the  peo- 
ple who  have  won. 

The  mountain  tope  are  not  beyond  us. 
LovOsiana's  Idng  night  has  ended.  The  sun 
breaks  in  the  heavens.  Let  us  then  stand  to- 
gether unafraid.  detemUned,  proud!  No  long 
satisfied  with  the  promise  of  tomorrow  but 
anxious  to  get  to  our  task  which  must  be  to 
claim  the  day:  at  band. 

There  Is  nqblUty  in  our  cause.  There  wlU 
be  right  in  (>ur  method.  Our  state  stands 
poised  on  thfe  launching  pad  of  earth  and 
the  countdo^  is  ending.  Let  us  go  now  to 
claim  the  stars. 


November  9,  1967 


The 


Tea  Comnundiiieiits 


KXT^SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JQINATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NXW   YORK 

IN  THE  HC  USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurxlay.  November  9.  1967 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  splen- 
did column  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Bronx  Home  News.  Written  by  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Mr.  Dennis  Willinger, 
the  column  quotes  an  inspiring  set  of 
"Ten  Commiandments  of  Good  Will."  In 
these  days  when  the  Nation  is  so  divided 
and  hatreds  nm  rampant,  these  particu- 
lar Ten  Conimandments  are  worth  read- 
ing, studying,  and  remembering. 

Mr.  WilllDger's  column  follows: 
ThW  Tkn  COMicANDiuirrs 
(aif  Dennis  Willinger) 

The  plcturte  of  agonizing  human  suffering 
and  pain  which  we  are  seeing  on  television 
and  in  the  newspapers  are  shocking,  sad- 
dening, and  heartbreaking.  The  world  is  in  a 
sickening  turmoil  and  convulsion  Inflicted 
by  the  germs  of  hunger,  hatred,  and  preju- 
dice. 

Poverty,  hopelessness,  and  despair  are  the 
breeding  bot&eds  for  aU  these  lUs.  No  In- 
fant is  bom  with  these  afflictions.  These 
are  man-made  conditions  which  are  now  en- 
dangering man's  body  and  soul  .  .  .  every 
man's  body  ind  soul.  Nobody  can  turn  his 
head  to  careless  isolation  nor  concemless 
passivity.  Tht  whole  atmosphere  Is  poisoned 
and  polluted  ,with  violence,  destruction,  con- 
flict, and  distrust. 

The  spirit  tff  good  will  and  the  will  to  seek 
solutions  and  reconcUlatlou  seem  to  be  al- 
most forgotten  virtues.  These  are  sober  days 
of  rededlcatibn  for  all  men  of  good  will. 
Only  with  enery  individual's  determination. 
Interest,  and  participation  in  community  af- 
fairs and  hutuan  efforts  can  we  right  the 


wrongs.  All  of  vf  are  responsible  for  the  state 
of  the  nation  aqd  the  world. 

Let  us  remember  that  after  our  momentary 
indignation  and  anger  die  down,  after  the 
ugly  and  cruel  pictures  are  moved  away 
from  our  eyes,  after  our  outraged  conscience! 
simmer  down  tq  normalcy  . . .  then  the  suffer- 
ings and  causee  are  still  there.  And  theae 
problems  will  npt  be  solved,  and  will  not  go 
away  without  Our  personal  awareness  and 
involvement. 

We  must  feel  >the  burdens  and  the  pains  ot 
others,  and  also  the  guUt.  If  we  renounce  the 
feelings  of  compassion  and  concern  for  feUow 
human  beings,  we  must  feel  the  burning  pain 
of  shame.  If  we  choose  to  be  Indifferent,  mute, 
and  silent  when  we  could  reach  out  to  help! 
speak  for  responsibility,  and  call  for  under- 
standing and  action  .  .  .  then  also  must  w« 
feel  the  burning  pain  of  shame. 

On  July  31,  the  Monday  after  the  day  of 
prayer  for  racial  pesuse,  the  New  York  Times 
had  a  solemn  report  about  the  services  in  the 
churches,  synagogues,  and  other  places  o( 
worship.  Tempje  Emanu-el  at  Fifth  Avenue 
and  85  Street  Was  open  for  a  special  serrlee. 
There,  the  Rev.  j  Dr.  Julius  Mark,  senior  rabbi 
of  the  congregajtlon,  said  that  all  respomibl* 
citizens,  whatever  their  race,  creed  or  na- 
tionality, are  agreed  that  the  rioting,  the 
burning,  the  looting,  the  shooUng.  the  snip- 
ing, and  the  Senseless  murders  that  hare 
erupted  in  the|  cities  throughout  the  land 
must  be  stopped  whenever  and  wherever  they 
occur.  I 

Dr.  Mark  called  for  a  massive  program,  a 

crash  program  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  Uit 

three  or  four  hundred  years.  During  the  aer?- 

Ice  Rabbi  Rolakid  B.  Sobti  read  "The  Ten 

of  Good  WiU'  which  war* 

g  World  War  n  by  the  late 

M.  Kirk,  Methodist  official 

CoimcU  of  Churches.  Tbcj 


tJovemher  9,  1967 
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Oommandmen' 
composed  d 
Rev.  Dr.  Wal 
of  the  Natl 
are  as  foUows: 
1.  I  wm  res] 
gardless  of 


Bt  all  men  and  women  rt- 
I  and  religion. 

2.  I  will  reepiect  and  defend  my  neighbor 
and  my  neighbor's  children  against  Um 
ravages  of  racial  and  religious  bigotry. 

3.  I  will  exemplify  in  my  own  Ufe  the  spirit 
of  good  will  and  understanding. 

4.  I  win  chalienge  the  pfalloaophy  of  racial 
superiority  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  pn>- 
claimed.  whether  they  t>e  kings,  dictatots,  w 
demagogues. 

6^  I  will  not  be  misled  by  the  lying  props- 
ganda  of  those, who  seek  to  set  race  agaliist 
the  race  or  nation  against  nation. 

6.  I  wlU  refiise  to  support  any  organisa- 
tion that  has  for  its  purp>08e  the  spreading 
of  anti-Semitism,  anti-CathoUclsm,  or  antt- 
Protestantism. 

7.  I  will  ebtablish  comradshlp  with  those 
who  seek  to  «alt  the  spirit  of  love  and 
reconclUatlon  throughout  the  world. 

8.  I  win  attribute  to  those  who  differ  froai 
me  the  same  degree  of  sincerity  that  I  claim 
for  myself.         i 

9.  I  WlU  upUold  the  civU  rightf  and  re- 
ligious liberties  of  all  citizens  and  group* 
whether  I  agree  with  them  or  not. 

10.  I  will  do  more  than  live  and  let  live— 
I  will  live  and  help  live. 

These  "Ten  dommandments"  express  with 
clarity  and  slmbllclty  the  moral  refeponsibU- 
Ity  of  every  incuvidual.  They  give  an  ethical 
guiding  point  tt>  a  personal  conduct  and  be- 
havior for  the  common  good  against  evil. 
They  call  for  personal  action,  crystallizing 
the  scope  and  Importance  of  the  powers  of 
each  man.  They  call  for  deeds,  for  doing,  far 
Implementing  for  helping. 

These  Commandments  should  be  reprinted 
and  distributed;  in  our  churches,  synagoguea 
schoot&.  Institiltlons,  banks,  unions,  storea 
and  homes.  Everywhere  they  should  remind 
us  of  our  moral  responsibility  every  day. 

Without  good  will  there  can  be  no  good 
deeds.  Without  a  citizenry  moved  and  in- 
fluenced by  good  will  on  the  individual  lereL 
no  law  for  the  good  of  all  can  be  inspired 
or  implemented-  Yes,  we  are  our  brothen' 
keepers  and  no  man  is  eui  island  unto  him- 


gelf.  The  spirit  of  good  will  Is  our  rekervolr, 
our  fortress.  It  can  alarm  our  cMUdence  and 
esn  give  us  strength  etnd  courage  to  turn  the 
tide. 


How  To  Get  To  Know  Tour  Congressmaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  caurounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  9.  1967 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  Congress  has  been  confronted 
with  the  questions,  "How  can  I  make  my 
views  known  to  my  Congressman?" 
"What  influence  do  I  have  as  an  individ- 
ual?" "Does  my  one  vote  really  matter?" 

These  and  other  questions  have  been 
ably  discussed  by  a  veteran  employee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Louise 
Maxlenne  Dargans,  before  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women  on  Wednesday, 
November  8,  1967. 

By  virtue  of  her  many  years  of  ex- 
perience on  Capitol  Hill,  as  administra- 
tive assistant  to  a  Representative,  as 
chief  clerk  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lalxir,  and  in  her  current 
position  as  director  of  research  for  that 
same  committee.  Miss  Dargsuis  is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  provide  expert  an- 
swers to  those  questions. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  text  of  her 
informative  and  interesting  remarks  in 
the  Record,  for  they  offer  valuable 
guidelines  to  aid  and  stimulate  the  in- 
dividual citizen  toward  a  fuller  participa- 
tion  in  his  government : 

How  To  Okt  To  Know  Yock  Concrsssman 

(Delivered  to  the  leadership-training  seminar 
at  the  National  CouncU  of  Negro  Woman, 
Wednesday.    November    8.     1967,    by    Dr. 
Louise  Maxlenne  Dargans.  director  of  re- 
search. Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
V3.  House  of  Representatives) 
TTiere  Is  no  more  Important  person  to  a 
Congressman  than  you.  his  constituent.  It  is 
to  represent  you  that  he  was  sent  to  Wash- 
Ingtca  In  the  first  place,  and  he  knows  that 
to  stay   there   he    must   continue   to   learn 
four  views  and  attempt  to  meet  your  needs. 
Or,  as  a  prominent  Senator  has  said.  "The 
most  powerful  lobby  in  the  Nation  is  you," 

But.  like  any  lobby,  you  will  have  no  in- 
fluence at  all  If  you  don't  take  an  active  m- 
tereet  in  local  and  national  affairs  and  let 
your  Congressman  know  what  your  views  are. 
Too  many  people  think  that  the  process  of 
government  in  this  country  is  so  huge  and 
eo  complex  that  their  individual  voices  wlU 
have  absolutely  no  effect.  But  this  is  like  a 
mechanic  who  throws  up  his  hands  in  despair 
over  a  car  which  is  not  in  good  running 
condition,  all  because  he  doesn't  realize  that 
one  new  spark  plug  may  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  In  the  cars  performance.  Every 
voice — and  every  vote — does  coimt.  and  the 
ohly  way  om-  democraUc  system  of  govern- 
Bent  can  work  is  for  citizens  like  your- 
•mes  to  become  interested  in  and  involved 
with  the  affairs  of  their  community. 

You  can  Influence  decision-making  in 
Washington.  A  visit  to  your  Representative 
•M  two  Senators  can  be  a  very  rewarding 
•M  satisfying  experience.  It  can  be  the  be- 
Paning  of  a  long  and  fruitful  relationship 
with  your  elected  Representatives.  Or  it  may 
»•»  frustrating  experience.  But  whatever  the 
wwlts.  you  wm  have  taken  an  Unportant 
•wpin  bnngmg  your  views  before  those  who 
»«P  to  make  the  Ufe  and  death  decisions 


facing  our  world  today.  It  ean  be  the  first 

step  in  your  own  political  career. 

Tou  may  ask.  then,  what  this  has  to  do 
with  govenunent  at  the  national  level.  Every 
ao-caUed  "national  problem"  U  in  reality  a 
patchwork  quilt  of  local,  community  issues. 
And  the  only  way  the  problems  can  be  solved 
is  by  solving  them  In  each  community.  The 
Federal  Government  can  provide  incentives 

for  local  action — and  money  Is  a  good  one 

but  it  can't  take  the  place  of  the  good  citizens 
and  the  local  leaders  who  must  actually 
tackle  the  problem  with  their  ideas  and 
energy. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  once  said: 
"Today  the  compUcatlons  of  national  and  in- 
ternaUonal  poUtics  make  poUUcians  of  all  of 
us.  Today,  every  citizen,  regardless  of  his 
Interest  in  politics,  'holds  office';  every  one  of 
us  U  in  a  position  of  responsibility;  and,  in 
the  final  analysis,  the  kmd  of  government 
we  get  depends  upon  how  we  fulfill  those 
responsiblUUes." 

As  I  indicated  at  the  outeet  of  my  remarks 
one  of  your  most  direct  lines  of  communica- 
Uon  with  government  officials  In  Washington 
is  through  your  Congressman.  He  was  elected 
to  lepresent  your  Interests  In  the  nai tonal 
government,  and  he  wUl  want  to  help  you 
out  if  he  can.  But.  you  may  ask.  how  do  you 
go  about  getting  in  contact  with  your  Con- 
gressman? 

Remember,  first  of  all,  that  he  wants  to 
have  your  honest  and  thoughtfiU  opimons— 
they  can  be  moet  helpful  to  him  in  Indicating 
how  he  should  approach  a  given  issue  or 
problem  in  Congress.  But,  remember,  too, 
that  he  is  a  very  bxisy  man  and  do  not  be 
usapopinted  If,  when  you  visit  his  office  in 
Washington,  he  is  imable  to  take  time  out 
from  his  scheduled  activities  to  talk  with 
you.  He  will  if  he  can.  but  thU  is  not  always 
possible.  In  this  case,  a  chat  with  one  of 
his  office  aides  may  be  Just  as  good  away  of 
convenylng  your  views  to  the  Member— and 
often  a  lot  faster ! 

THE  XNIUVIEW  IN  WASHZNGTOW 

Making  the  appointment 
It  is  best  to  write  in  advance,  telling  your 
Congressman  when  you  will  be  in  Washing- 
ton  and   asking  for   an   appointment.   Give 
him  alternatives.  The  address: 

.  ^S?*"J. •  S«nate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.,  20616;  and  Represent- 

*"'•  ■  ,  House  Office  Building, 

Washmgton,  D.C.  20615. 

The  House  tnmaacts  most  of  ita  major 
business  Tuesdays  through  Thursdays.  Sat- 
urday afternoon  and  Sunday  are  the  least 
likely  times  for  interviews. 

The  best  hours  to  see  your  Congressman 
are  usuaUy  before  he  goes  to  a  Committee 
meeting  at  10  ajn..  or  in  late  afternoon  after 
the  session  has  concluded.  The  House  and 
Senate  usxially  convene  about  noon  and  may 
meet  for  a  few  minutes  or  for  10  to  12  hours 
depending  on  the  legislative  schedule.  If  you 
cannot  see  the  Member  in  his  office,  you  may 
call  him  off  the  Senate  or  House  floor. 

During  the  closing  days  of  a  session.  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  are  extremely  busy  and 
It  U  very  difficult  to  see  them.  Some  are  in 
town  even  when  Congress  is  not  m  session. 
When  you  arrive  in  Washington 

Telephone  the  Member's  office,  at  CApltol 
4-3121,  to  confirm  your  appointment,  or  to 
make  it,  if  necessary. 

Planning  the  interview 
General  conversation  U  a  good  opener,  but 
let  your  Congressman  know  soon  that  you 
want  to  discuss  specific  ideas  or  legislation. 
As  a  rule,  no  more  than  two  or  three  sub- 
jects should  be  discussed  In  one  interview.  Be 
prepared  with  background  Information  and 
know  something  of  the  Members  voting  rec- 
ord. You  have  a  much  better  chance  of  af- 
fecting the  Congressman's  thinking  on  a 
subject  if  you  talk  to  him  before  his  opinions 
have  been  formed. 

The  sUffs  of  yottr  local  NAACP,  Urban 
League,  or  League  of  Women  Voters  will  try 


to  help  you  be  informed  on  the  issues  and 

the  Member's  voting  record  If  you  stop  by 

their  office  before  visiting  your  Congressmas. 

The  interview 

Be  on  time.  Be  positive.  Be  constructive. 
Be  friendly.  Begin  with  areas  of  agreement. 
Commend  him  for  stands  he  has  taken  of 
which  you  approve. 

State  your  views  clearly  and  concisely  Tell 
of  personal  experiences  you  have  had  which 
Ulustrate  your  poinu.  Congressmen  are  In- 
terested In  what  people  back  home  are  think- 
ing. TeU  him  if  your  church,  organisation  or 
club  has  taken  a  stand  on  the  issue  under 
discussion.  Many  Members  are  especlaUy  In- 
terested In  what  high  school  and  coUege  stu- 
dents are  thinking. 

Dont  be  afraid  to  take  a  stand  based  on 
reUglon  and  moraUty,  and  state  It  forcefully 
Often  the  depth  of  conviction  behind  the 
words  can  be  more  persuasive  than  the  words 
themselves. 

Suggest  that  he  do  some  specific  thing  like 
voting  lor  or  against  a  pending  bill,  sponsor- 
ing a  bUl.  Inserting  an  article  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  or  meeting  with  some  particu- 
lar group  when  he  returns  home. 

If  possible,  leave  the  Senator  or  Represent- 
ative some  printed  material  which  siunmar- 
Izes  at  least*  some  of  the  points  you  want  to 
make.  ThU  might  be  your  own  statement,  a 
statement  of  an  organization,  or  a  reprmt  of 
a  newspaper  or  magazine  article.  Dont  as- 
smne  that  because  you  have  seen  the  article 
he  has. 

If  the  Senator  or  Representative  is  not 
available,  talk  to  his  assistant.  These  people 
are  often  very  knowledgeable,  and  quite  in- 
fluential in  helpmg  form  the  Member's  views 
At  the  very  least  you  wUl  have  a  better  op- 
portunity to  hear  where  the  Member  stands 
on  particular  Issues  as  reflected  by  his  assist- 
ant's comments. 

Most  people,  thoxigh.  wUl  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  come  to  Washington  to  express 
their  views  in  person.  For  them,  then,  a  letter 
is  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  communi- 
cating their  opimons.  Her«  are  a  few  basic 
ground  rules  to  foUow,  which  will  help  make 
your  letters  as  effective  as  poaalble. 

1.  First  of  aU.  make  sure  that  you'rv  writ- 
ing to  the  right  man.  Your  letter  won't  carry 
much  weight  if  it's  had  to  be  readdressed  sim- 
ply because  the  man  to  whom  you're  writing 
has  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  In  wl^ch 
you're  interested l  (Or  if  he  doeent  even 
represent  your  district!)  Remember  that  a 
Congressman  cannot  do  anyttilng  about  State 
laws. 

2.  Secondly,  write  legibly—*  Memlwr  is 
unlikely  to  be  influenced  if  he  cant  read  your 
letter. 

3.  Know  your  subject — and  dont  try  to 
cover  every  possible  Issue  upon  which  you've 
ever  had  an  idea  in  (Mie  letter.  Read  the 
newspapers,  editorial  conunents,  and  news 
magazines  Intelligently,  and  inform  your- 
self on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  Watch  the 
public  affairs  programs  on  television  and 
discuss  your  views  with  your  friends  and 
neighbors. 

4.  Be  specific — tell  the  Congressman  in 
your  own  words  how  a  particular  piece  of 
legislation  or  an  administrative  action  will 
affect  you  and  your  family. 

5.  Be  reasonable — and  dont  threaten  the 
Member  with  discourteous  language  or  by 
saying,  "I'll  never  vote  for  you  again  if.  .  .  ." 
The  Congressman  is  much  more  Ukely  to  pay 
heed  to  a  courteous,  well-thought-out  mes- 
sage than  to  a  "crackpot  letter,"  which  gets 
thrown  into  what  many  Members  call  their 
"nut  letter  files,"  or  File  13,  the  wastebasket. 

6.  Time  your  letters  to  be  most  effective. 
If  there  is  a  particular  bm  in  which  you're 
interested,  write  to  express  your  views  either 
In  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  it  while 
it  is  still  in  committee.  After  the  bill  has 
been  reported  out  of  committee,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  for  the  Congressman  to  suggest 
changes  in  It  (although  if  it  is  stUl  possible, 
of  course,  provided  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  permitting  floor  amendments  to 
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the  bUl).  BMogniM,  too.  that  uie  Member 
ham  mtieli  more  Influence  over  legislation 
considered  by  one  of  hla  own  commltteea 
than  on  meaaurea  wblcb  are  before  other 
commltteea. 

7.  Finally,  dont  expect  to  win  every 
battle.  Your  legislator  Is  not  representing 
you  alone.  Others  among  bis  oonstttuents 
may  have  Just  as  strong  views  and  vital  In- 
terests on  the  oppotite  aide  of  the  Issue.  Hla 
Job  Is  to  weigh  these  often  conflicting  in- 
terests and  try  to  achieve  a  fair  compromise. 
Then.  too.  the  Congressman's  personal 
Judgment  must  come  Into  the  picture.  On 
some  occasions  be  may  feel  It  Is  his  duty 
to  buck  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  his  dis- 
trict. As  the  IStb  century  British  statesman 
Edmtud  Burke  put  It  In  his  rebuke  to  the 
voters  of  Bristol:  'Tour  representative  owes 
you,  not  bis  Industry  only,  but  bis  Judg- 
ment; and  be  betrays  instead  of  serving  you 
U  be  saerlflcea  It  to  your  opinion." 

A  Member  of  Congreas.  more  recently  and 
In  more  earthy  terms,  phrased  the  same 
thought  this  way:  "If  they  Just  wanted  me 
to  weigh  the  mall,  they  should  have  elected 
a  butcber." 

Don't  let  your  Interest  flag  once  you've  put 
your  letter  In  the  mailbox;  follow  through 
on  It.  If  It's  a  partlculEU-  Pederal-ald  program 
you're  Interested  In  which  you  feel  could 
benefit  your  community,  see  that  appropriate 
local  action  Is  taken  so  that  your  city  or 
town  can  take  advantage  of  it.  Often  appU- 
eatlona  have  to  be  filed  or  certain  reports 
bave  to  be  made.  If  you  feel  the  Federal 
agency  art  ministering  the  program  on  the  na- 
tional level  lacks  some  information  it  should 
have  about  your  community,  contact  your 
Oongresaman  and  ask  blm  to  set  up  an  ap- 
pointment with  an  appropriate  official  In 
that  department  so  that  you  can  explain  the 
local  situation  to  him.  These  men  are  in- 
terested in  doing  the  best  Job  they  can,  and 
this  kind  of  extra  Information,  which  only 
local  citizens  can  supply.  Is  often  Invaluable 
to  them.  Once  the  program  has  been  started, 
make  sure  that  It  Is  helping  those  It  Is  meant 
to  h^p.  If  It  Is  not,  let  those  In  charge  know 
that  It  Is  not.  If  leaders  and  aides  are  needed 
to  make  the  program  a  reality  in  your  lo- 
caUty,  try  to  Interest  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors In  the  project. 

WHT  NOT  visrr  him  at  home? 

Many  Members  maintain  offices  In  their 
State  or  District.  You  may  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  Member's  field  repre- 
sentatives and  alert  them  to  your  concerns. 
These  people  are  often  in  almost  daUy  tele- 
phone contact  with  the  Washington  office 
and  can  pass  along  Information  to  the  Sen- 
ator or  Representative. 

If  the  Member  has  a  home  office,  you  can 
arrange  for  an  appointment  through  it  or 
write  directly  to  the  Member  in  Washington 
and  arrange  for  a  meeting  the  next  time  he 
Is  home. 

In  an  Interview  at  home,  you  may  want  to 
bring  In  representatives  of  other  organiza- 
tions so  that  there  is  a  broadly  based  citizens 
group.  This  wiu  entail  more  preparation  in 
terms  of  choosing  issues  and  selecting  a 
spokesman,  but  the  results  can  be  rewarding. 
You  wm  be  bringing  to  the  Senator's  or  Rep- 
resentative's attention  a  viewpoint  shared  by 
many  responsible  people. 

Tou  may  also  wish  to  invite  the  Member 
to  speak  to  your  Church,  organization  or  club 
on  a  particular  subject  reUted  to  your  con- 
cern. In  preparing  his  remarks,  the  Member 
may  become  more  aware  of  the  Issues  than 
he  would  have  been  through  an  Interview. 

During  campaigns  you  may  wish  to  base 
your  Interviews  with  the  candidates  on  ques- 
tlonnaires.  By  comparing  and  publishing  the 
answers,  you  and  your  fellow  citizens  have  a 
sounder  basla  for  casting  your  vote  on  elec- 
tion day. 

VUittng  hearinga 

A  major  part  of  Congress'  work  is  done  in 
Committees.  While  in  Washington  you  should 
try  to  attend  at  least  one  Congressional  Com- 
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mlttee  hearlQ  \.  The  Washington  Post  prints 
a  daUy  list  of  Committee  *^'^^^^^«g^  You  can 
visit  any  "open"  hearing:  no  pass  Is  needed. 
Tou  caniMt  «sit  executive  bnarlnf  Aa>out 
one-third  of  Congressional  t>(iT*"g»  are 
executive  and  i  therefore  dosed  to  the  public 
for  security  o^  other  reaaons. 

vlattinn  the  goUery 
You  will  need  a  pass  to  listen  to  Senate  and 
Hoiise  debate  from  the  gaUeriee.  Pick  up  your 
passes  from  the  office  of  one  of  your  Senators 
and  of  yoxir  Representative. 

Tou  can  sec,  then,  that  there  are  many, 
many  ways  In  which  you  can  partlcli>ate  In 
o\u  government.  Or,  if  you  do  not  have  the 
time  to  become  so  actively  involved,  at  the 
can  make  your  views  known 
ho  represent  you  In  Congress, 
very  small  cog  In  a  very  big 
I  malfunctioning  of  one  cog 
Btrous   effects  on   the   whole 
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But  he  does  believe  this:  "Hlstorv  wn 
Judge  tttat.  alongside  Berlin.  Greece  cX 
and  Korea.  Vlettiam  was  one  of  our  fln«t 
houn^e  dM  net  flinch.  Or  tt  win  say^ 
the  Oommunlstd  are  right,  and  Hlsto^^ 
belong  to  them."]  '  "^ 

Rhetoric?  Periw^ja.  The  truth?  We  think 
■o,  ' 


very  least  yot 
to  the  men 
You  may  be 
Wheel,  but  tt 
can   have   dl 


wheel. 

We  have  the  best  ssrstem  of  government 
in  the  world  here  in  the  United  States — but 
we  need  your  help  to  make  it  function  most 
effectively.  Am  I  I  know  we  can  count  on  It. 


A  C  eneral's  JncigincBl 


EXTEN  3I0N  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

O]     SODTB    CAaOLJMA 

IN  THE  HOI  SB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdky,  November  9,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUowlng 
editorial  appeared  recently  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star: 

A  Cknebal's  Judcment 
General  Om4r  N.  Bradley  wears  five  stars. 
He  was  a  Wof-ld  War  n  commander  and 
chairman  of  tl)e  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  during 
the  Korean  w4r.  He  Is  the  highest  ranking 
officer  to  have  visited  the  fighting  fronts  in 
South  Vietnam.  And  his  rei>ort  of  bis  find- 
ings, which  appears  in  the  current  Issue  of 
Look,  Is  a  decidedly  hopeful  one. 

No  one,  we  Appose,  will  say  that  General 
Bradley  was  bfalnwashed  by  the  diplomats 
or  the  soldiers.  Bo  It  should  carry  some  weight 
when  he  says  hfe  is  convinced  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  "a  ear  at  the  right  place,  at  the 
right  time  an*  with  the  right  enemy— the 
Communists." 

After  talking  with  the  men  In  the  foxholes, 
the  Junior  officers  and  the  commanders.  Gen- 
eral Bradley  was  convinced-  that  we  are  mak- 
ing progress.  "We  are  gaining,  often  dra- 
matically, In  the  military  struggle,"  he  says, 
"and  In  the  ev^  more  difficult  task  of  heal- 
ing the  socUl  Ills  on  which  the  Communists 
feed."  A  stalem  ite?  Not  when  "the  other  side 
Is  getting  we^er  and  we  are  getting 
stronger." 

Why  fight  in  |Vietnam?  This  Is  bis.  answer: 
"If  we  fight  In  Vietnam,  and  win.  It  is  poa- 
tible  we  may  h»ve  to  repeat  our  effort  else- 
where. If  we  p^  out  It  la  certain  that  we 
will  face  more  and  tougher  Vletnams." 

Why  does  Hinoi  keep  fighting?  "Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  one  ho^  Is  to  hang  on  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  American  public,  inade- 
quately Informed  about  the  true  situation 
and  sickened  by  the  loss  In  lives  and  money, 
will  force  the  United  States  to  give  up  and 
pull  out."  I 

How  will  the^  anUwar  extremists  respond 
to  this?  They  'can  hardly  attack  General 
Bradley  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  mindless 
military  man,  for  It  was  he  who  said  in  1961 
that  to  carry  the  Korean  war  to  Red  China 
by  crossing  the  Talu  "would  Involve  us  In 
the  wrong  war.  at  the  wrong  place,  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  with  the  wrong  enemy."  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  he  la  Indifferent 
to  the  dangers  of  a  major^and  war  in  ^^m. 
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Vetera!^  Day  Retolntion 

ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  aoOTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSi  B  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursdail,  November  9.  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days 
when  there  Is  sp  much  debate  about  why 
we  are  in  Vietnam  and  whether  or  not 
the  war  Is  proberly  conducted,  it  Is  re- 
freshing t<rkni)w  that  there  are  those 

on  the  Indian  iteservatlons  of  South  Da- 
kota who  are  proud  of  their  heritage 
and  who  recogtiize  their  obligation  not 
only  to  their  people  but  to  their  Nation 
I  Insert  a  Veterjins  E>ay  resolution  passed 
by  the  tribal  organization  on  the  Chey- 
enne River  Reservation  of  South  Da- 
kota: ' 

Resoltt^on  No.  87-67-CR 

(By   Cheyenne  B^ver  Sioux   Tribal  Council, 
Eagle  Butte,  81  Dak.,  November  7, 1067) 

Whereas,  The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe 
would  like  to  bpnor  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Slouz  Trlbt 
who  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  and 

Whereas,  Memliers  of  the  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Tribe  beUe^e  It  to  be  an  honor  to  serve 
ones  coxmtry  In  time  of  peril  or  distress,  or 
in  the  defense  of  theirs  and  other  people's 
freedom  and  whep  the  honor  of  our  countrr 
Is  at  stake,  and 

Whereas,  Ther^  has  been  criticism  of  the 
President  of  thes4  United  States  In  the  press 
giving  the  Impretslon  that  the  President  Is 
carrying  out  the  War  In  Vietnam  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  and 

Whereas,  The  members  of  the  Tribe  do  not 
believe  this  to  be  so  as  Congress  continues 
to  appropriate  monies  to  carry  out  the  Wsr 
In  Vietnam,  and 

Whereas,  The  piembers  of  the  Tribe  do 
not  pretend  to  kiiow  all  of  the  answers  as  to 
why  we  are  in  tl^e  war  in  Vietnam,  but  do 
believe  that  the  President  and  Congress  have 
the  Interest  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  these  united  States  at  heart  or  we 
would  not  be  so  committed,  and  they  de- 
serve our  loyalty,  and 

Whereas,  Pormer  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  has  stated  that  we  should  do 
more  thinking  and  less  quarreling  over  the 
Nation's  PoUcy  li»  Vietnam,  that  we  asked 
President  Johnson  to  be  our  leader  we  should 
support  him  in  carrying  out  his  duties  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  I 

Whereas,  The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe 
believes  that  we<  as  Americans,  the  First 
Americans,  should  support  the  Leader  of  our 
country  and  the  Congress  of  these  United 
States  for  as  Layman  we  do  not  know  all  of 
the  Implications  that  concern  Foreign  Policy, 
and  j 

Whereas,  we  a^o  believe  that  the  people 
of  these  United  States  should  not  create  dis- 
sension, but  should  reoogniae  the  fact  tbst 
It  Is  an  honor  to  serve  one's  country,  llut 
dissension  only  encourages  and  comforts  tbs 
•nemy,  <md 

WheresM,  We  believe  that  the  fact  of  boo- 
odng  and  giving  ncognltlon  to  and  to  b« 
boastful  and  proad  of  those  who  serve  our 
country  Is  long  ovadue,  and 
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Whereas.  We  recommend  to  the  people  of 
these  United  States  that  when  our  young 
men  and  women  are  called  to  duty  that  we 
honor  them  in  one  way  or  another,  also  when 
they  have  returned  after  having  served  their 
country, 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Chey- 
enne River  Sioux  Tribal  Council  thU  7th 
day  of  November  1967  that  we  go  on  record 
as  being  grateful  and  would  Uke  to  thank 
the  young  men  and  women  who  are  now 
serving  their  country  and  those  who  have 
returned  for  one  reason  or  another  that  we 
are  proud  of  them  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  ask  the 
President  and  the  Governor  of  South  Dakota 
to  ask  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  to  show  their 
gratitude  to  the  young  men  and  women  who 
are  now  serving  or  have  served  in  this  armed 
conflict  on  November  11,  1967,  Veteran's  Day, 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  those  members 
at  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  who  have 
served  or  are  now  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Of  the  United  States  in  the  armed  conflict  in 
Vietnam  are  hereby  given  126.00  as  a  token 
of  gratitude  and  appreciation  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Tribe  is  extended  for  their  loyalty 
and  patriotism,  and  we  would  Uke  it  to  be 
known  that  our  young  men  and  women  who 
bave  been  called  to  duty  do  consider  It  to 
be  an  honor  to  serve  his  or  her  country 

Attest: 

Hazel  OAaaKAtrx,  Secretary. 
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HooTcr  Says  Fast  ActioB  Needed  To  Corb 
Civil  IMsobcdicBce 


Veterans  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAanjuKO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  9.  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
OD  Saturday  the  American  people  will 
commemorate  Veterans  Day,  the  anni- 
veisary  of  the  ending  of  World  War  I^ 
by  paying  tribute  to  the  heroes  of  past' 
wars  and  by  rededicating  themseLnes^ 
the  cause  of  world  peace  and  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  freedom  and  demo- 
cracy. 

The  holiday  was  originally  proclaimed 
Armistice  Day,  "set  aside  in  memory  of 
a  moment  of  peace,"  as  President  John- 
son h&s  said.  It  commemorated  the  vic- 
tory of  1918  which  was  to  have  made 
the  world  "safe  for  democracy"  and  war 
forever  impossible.  In  1954.  recognizing 
that  the  United  States  had  been  involved 
In  two  other  major  military  conflicts. 
Congress  approved  an  act  to  change  the 
name  of  the  holiday  to  Veterans  Day, 
in  order  to  honor  all  the  men  and  women 
who  have  served  America  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

On  this  solemn  day,  we  can  reassert 
our  pride  in  being  Americans  and  pay 
homage  to  our  soldier-citizens  who  have 
served  this  Nation  well.  Our  heritage  of 
freedom  and  liberty  has  been  preserved 
through  the  sacrifices  of  these  veterans, 
and  we  shall  always  remember  our  debt 
^  graUtude  to  them. 
J^wever,  in  honoring  our  veterans  and 
the  ideals  for  which  they  fought,  we  must 
n^  for  a  moment  forget  the  soldiers 
OBntlng  and  dying  today  in  Vietnam. 
November  11  takes  on  greater  meaning 
•a  we  think  of  these  gallant  defenders 
of  our  freedom. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP  n.omzDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  November  9,  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  just  read  a  very  fine  editorial  from 
the  Fort  L.auderdale  News  concerning 
civil  disobedience. 

The  editorial,  authored  by  Harvey  A. 
Call,  editor  of  the  News,  points  out  what 
I  consider  a  very  salient  point  and  quotes 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  very  able  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
It  is  a  point  which  1  have  long  tried  to 

Stress. 
I  would  like  to  quote  Mr.  Hoover: 

stern,  decisive  action  Is  needed  when  a 
street  disturbance  begins.  Justice  la  not 
served  when  a  growing  horde  ot  vandals  and 
looters  Is  appeased  and  their  pillage  over- 
looked lest  a  show  of  force  might  provoke  a 
greater  violence. 

I  would  like  to  include  this  editorial 
for  the  interest  and  information  of  my 
colleagues  and  thank  Mr.  CaU  for  his  ef- 
forts in  bringing  home  the  point  that 
civil  disobedience  and  lawlessness  cannot 
and  should  not  be  tolerated  under  any 
circumstances.  The  editorial  foUows: 
Blozpsint  fob   Riot   Contboz.   Ubgks  Stzkn 

AND  OkCIBIVX  ACTIONB  AT  BECIMIfING 

MUitant  agitators,  batemongers,  and  pub- 
licity-seeking rabble  rousers  bave  no  fear 
of  overexposure. 

This  is  an  observation  made  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  director  of  the  FBI,  in  that  organiza- 
tion's October  Law  Enforcement  BuUetln. 

He  noted  that  those  who  incite  riots  and 
cause  disturbances  seek  out  the  news  media 
and  strive  to  spread  their  Inflammatory  words 
as  widely  and  quickly  as  possible. 

Because  of  this.  Mr.  Hoover  maintains  there 
Is  a  need  for  balance  and  journalistic  objec- 
tivity In  reporting  riots. 

He  hastened  to  stress  that  no  one  can 
quarrel  with  the  all-Unportant  role  of  keep- 
ing the  public  Informed  as  quickly  and  aa 
completely  as  possible.  He  does  not  believe 
riots  should  be  played  down  nor  that  salient 
facts  be  withheld. 

But  he  sees  the  need  in  riot  reporting  for 
objectivity  and  balance,  the  need  to  help  ez- 
pKjee  the  distortions  of  the  rabble  rousers  and 
avoidance  of  special  treatment  for  those  who 
advocate  violence. 

In  short,  the  PBI  chief  points  up  one  of 
the  problems  in  this  age  of  fast  cocnmuiUca- 
tions — the  dangers  stemming  from  overex- 
posing and  exaggerating  the  importance  of 
Individuals  who  step  forward  into  the  lime- 
light only  to  feed  their  own  ego. 

Mr.  Hoover  stressed  that  riots  instigated 
by  such  individuals  have  no  victors.  "The 
losers  include  everybody — the  rioters,  the 
community,  the  state  and  the  nation." 

He  suggest*  also  that  the  widespread  vio- 
lence throughout  the  nation  "to  some  degree 
is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  civil  disobedience 
movement.  In  recent  years,  some  leaders  of 
dubious  stature  have  nuule  a  grandiose  ges- 
ture of  wilfuUy  violating  laws  they  deem  to 
be  imjust.  For  the  moet  part,  these  individ- 
uals, although  admittedly  guUty  of  breaking 
the  law.  have  gone  unpunished." 

Mr.  Hoover  might  have  added,  also,  that 
some  of  these  dubious  leaders  have  cloaked 
themselves  in  clerical  attributes  to  give  their 
actions  a  pseudo  holiness. 

In  any  event,  one  must  agree  with  Mr. 
Hoover's  observation  that  young  thugs  and 


misguided  tennagers,  seeing  others  defy  au- 
thority and  the  courts,  hare  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  any  crime  under  the  t»»»ir.»f  of 
complaints  Is  Justified. 

The  FBI  director  "'"'"twlTn  "the  doctrine 
of  civil  disobedience  Is  a  doctrine  of  self-de- 
struction." 

•  That  certainly  was  the  result  of  many  riota 
this  past  Bummer.  In  displaying  clvU  disobe- 
dience, the  individuals  of  numerous  commu- 
nities brought  upon  themselves  the  self-de- 
struction of  homes,  businesses  and  In  many 
Instances,  llvefe. 

We  must  concur  with  Mr.  Hoovers'  admo- 
nitions: "Stern,  decisive  action  is  needed 
when  a  street  disturbance  begins.  Justice  is 
not  served  when  a  growing  horde  of  vandals 
and  looters  is  appeaaed  and  their  pUlage 
overlooked  lest  'a  show  of  force  might  pro- 
voke a  greater  violence.' 

"Quiescence  does  not  satisfy  rioters.  Pro- 
crastination or  uncertainty  on  the  part  of 
authorities  denotes  weakness  or  concession  to 
the  mob.  Thus,  the  offenders  are  encouraged, 
and  their  violence  gains  momentum."  he 
warned. 

This  appears  to  be  the  best  of  all  blue- 
prints for  authorities  to  foUow  in  handling 
disturbances,  and  It  might  be  wtfl  for  oO- 
clals  to  malce  it  clear,  in  times  of  '•«»Tn  that 
this  will  be  the  course  foUowed. 


The  Late  Jolia  Nance  Garacr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TBCAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  9.  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  November  8,  1967.  The  editorial 
follows: 

SOK  or  THE  Housa 

John  Nance  Gamer  was  a  true  son  of  the 
House  of  representatives.  He  was  "a  thirty- 
year  man,"  as  House  veterans  caU  them-' 
■elves.  He  knew  and  loved  the  House  and  its 
unique  ways,  and  was  a  keen  judge  of  its 
moods.  When  he  was  elected  Speaker  In  1931, 
his  career  reached  its  peak — or  so  be  always 
thought,  and  few  members  ot  the  House 
would  disagree. 

He  gave  up  the  Speakership  the  following 
year  to  run  for  Vice  President  on  the  ticket 
headed  by  Franklin  O.  Roosevelt.  By  releas- 
ing his  delegates  from  Texas  and  Oallfomla, 
he  had  made  Roosevelt's  nomination  pos- 
sible and  opened  the  way  for  strong  national 
leadership  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

Mr.  Gamer's  wUllngness  to  strike  an  hon- 
orable bargain  was  in  the  best  Congressional 
tradition.  Like  every  master  legislator,  he 
knew  that  sooner  or  later  personal  ambi- 
tions, partisan  passions  and  regional  inter- 
ests have  to  yield  to  some  reasonable  accom- 
modation. It  is  such  men  who  have  made 
the  American  constitutional  system  work 
successfully  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Garner  made  more  skillful  use  of  the 
Vice-Presidency  than  most  occupants  erf  that 
honorable  but  powerless  office.  For  the  firet 
several  years  of  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion he  was  a  shrewd,  effective  worker  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  the  Senate  in  putting 
through  major  pieces  of  social  legislation. 

Disapproving  of  a  third  term  and  in  dis- 
agreement on  other  issues,  Mr.  Gamer  broke 
with  President  Roosevelt  and  retired  from 
pubUc  life  in  1940.  His  dignified  years  In  re- 
tirement were  a  model  of  good  humor  and 
good  sense. 

The  nation  has  reason  to  Jm  grateful  for 
the  character  and  the  disinterested  devotion 
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of  Jobn  Nance  Garner.  Speaking  to  a  young 
reporter  several  years  ago,  Mr.  Oamer  said, 
"Remember,  -our  Ooremment  Is  not  nin  by 
Ugly  men."  Aa  pttasions  rise  over  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  as  anotber  pc^tlcal  campaign 
approaches.  Americans  of  every  political 
viewpoint  would  do  well  to  recall  a  wise  old 
man's  homely  truth. 


NaTjr  League:  Doa't  Tip  Off  the  Enemy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  9,  1967 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recentiy, 
MaJ.  C3en.  Charles  P.  Duchein,  Navy 
League  president,  addressed  the  Colum- 
bus. Ohio.  Navy  League,  and  his  remarks 
were  of  such  signlflcance.  all  Members 
of  Congress  should  have  them  In  mind 
whUe  considering  an  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

Some  of  the  "experts"  on  foreign  pol- 
icy would  do  well  to  heed  the  remarks 
of  this  Marine  Corps  Reserve  major  gen- 
eral as  reported  in  the  Columbus  Citizen 
Journal  and  the  Columbus  Dispatch  as 
follows: 

(From  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen-Journal, 
Oct.  34,  1967] 

NAVT  liBACtrE  PaXSIDXMT   WANTS   SHIPS   ASMSD 

WiTB  AnTnrffwn.Pt 
(By  Oeorge  Roberts) 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Duchein,  Navy  League 
president,  would  like  to  see  Ihe  "thin  line" 
antl-mlssUe  system  of  the  UjS.  filled  out  with 
sophisticated  weapons  aboard  ships. 

"ThanJc  what  a  sea-based  missUe  on  a  de- 
stroyer could  do  In  destroying  missiles.  It 
oould  knock  out  a  Chinese  missile  as  it  raises 
off  the  pad  and  the  fallout  would  be  over 
Ohlzut,'  he  said. 

Duchein  was  in  Columbus  for  a  pre-Navy 
Day  observance.  Regular  ceremonies  wlU  be 
at  noon  Friday  at  the  West  Broad-st  Bridge. 

In  comment  on  the  naval  antl-mlssUe  sys- 
tem, he  said: 

Russia  has  a  miUtlpIe  head  system  for  their 
missiles.  If  these  reach  or  come  near  the  UJ3.. 
it  would  require  one  anti-missile  missile  for 
each  warhead.  It  we  had  them  over  there,  it 
could  be  one  for  one  .  .  ."  he  noted,  before 
the  warheads  split. 

He  emphasized  his  claims  clvillana  are 
overruling  advice  of  military  advisers.  He 
said  the  North  Vietnamese  moved  three  di- 
visions into  the  Demilitarized  Zone  (DMZ) 
as  soon  as  the  statement  was  made  the  VS. 
would  not  Invade  North  Vietnam. 

He  was  also  critical  of  an  announcement 
the  U.S.  would  not  use  atomic  weapons  in 
Vietnam.  "I'm  not  advocating  the  invasion 
d  North  Vietnam  or  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons— but  let's  don't  tell  them  that." 

Duchein  also  outlined  a  plan  which  will  be 
promoted  by  the  Navy  League  to  pxish  devel- 
opment of  undersea  research  as  well  as  ad- 
vance the  UJB.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  fight- 
ing forces. 

"We  would  nice  to  reach  the  intellects  in 
colleges  and  universities  and  the  think-tanks 
Of  Industry  to  get  young  people  to  develop 
maritime  thinking,"  be  said. 

The  only  former  Marine  to  ever  head  the 
Mavy  League,  be  sees  more  uses  and  chal- 
lenges in  undersea  development  than  In  any 
Other  field.  He  noted  food  and  water  could 
come  from  the  sea  as  well  as  military  ad- 
vantages. 


(From  the!  Columbus   (Ohio)    Evening  Dls- 
I  patch,  Oct.  33,  1967] 

"Keep   Tiiaaf   Owr  Bai.ance":    Navt   LsAGtrx 
Lkabeb  Citxis  Vnr  Stkatcot 

The  Unl^  States  should  mine  Haiphong 
harbor;  st^am  up  the  North  Vietnamese 
coast  with!  warshlpa  loaded  with  Marines 
and  even  "4o  something  around  Laos" — any- 
thing to  koep  the  North  Vietnamese  c^  bal- 
lance,  the  president  of  the  Navy  League  of 
the  U.S.  sa^. 

Charles  F-  Duchein  of  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
a  Marine  dorps  reserve  major  general,  is  in 
Columbus  to  address  the  Columbus  Navy 
Lisague  at  S:30  p.m.  Monday  in  the  Defense 
Construction  Supply  Center  Officers'  Club. 

"This  Is  a  big  poker  game,"  Duchein  said. 
"I'm  not  advocating  the  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons — 
but  let's  doc't  tell  them  that.  Let's  do  some- 
thing to  kdfcp  them  off  balance  aU  the  time." 

I>ucheln  said,  "We  sboiild  simply  teU 
everybody  we're  going  to  mine  Haiphong 
harbor.  Wei  should  notify  all  the  capitals  of 
the  world 
armed  in 
enth  day, 
come. 

"Some 
it's  %.  Chi 
m.  Russia 
war.  If  we 
we'll  have 

Duchein 


is  mined  and  the  mines  will  be 

days.  If  they  move  on  the  sev- 

ley  wUl   be   blown  to  kingdom 


y  this  Is  a  confrontation,  that 
e  of  escalating  into  World  War 
not  going  to  get  into  a  nuclear 
Iven  proper  notice,  I  don't  think 
ny  trouble,"  he  said, 
said  Haiphong  harbor  is  not  a 
sea  harborl  in  the  classic  sense — that  the 
route  to  it  Is  a  torturous,  winding  one. 

He  saldjhe  sees  no  difference  between 
bombing  Russian  trucks  carrying  ammuni- 
tion and  supplies  on  the  highway  and  doing 
something  about  Russian  ships  in  the  harbor. 

Hhicheln  said  the  Riisslans  are  building 
ships  fast«r  than  the  U.S.;  that  the  T7.S. 
is  leth  in  Ailpbulldtng  capacity  in  the  world 
and  9th  in  Merchant  Marine  capability. 

"In  the  event  of  war,  we  would  have  to 
lease  mercl^ant  ships  from  foreign  countries." 
he  said. 

"But  welcan  take  on  Russia  anytime.  We 
are  stiU  im  superior,"  he  added. 

Duchein jwas  outspoken  in  his  criticism  of 
the  Depariment  of  Defense  being  run  by 
civilian  afid  land-minded  personnel.  He 
said  more  ^ips  are  needed — that  98  per  cent 
of  all  trooas  and  material  going  to  Vietnam 
goes  there  ^y  sea. 

While  aot  criticizing  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  In  so  many  words, 
he  indicated  he  did  not  think  the  Defense 
Departmenit  is  heeding  the  advice  of  military 
leaders. 

The  President  "hasn't  looked  to  the 
military  t(i  come  in  and  talk  with  him.  I 
don't  thina  he  is  in  a  poeltion  to  make  a 


thoughtful 
Duchein 


decision 
said. 


HON. 


until   he   does   this," 


It  Is  Safe  To  Say 

EXtKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 


OP   KENTT7CKT 


IN  THE  ^OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thx  raday,  November  9,  1967 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  im  ert  in  the  Congbzssional  Rec- 
ord of  toqay  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Ketitucky  Labor  News,  written  by 
my  good  trlend,  Mr.  Sam  Ezelle.  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Kentucky  State 
AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Ezelle  for  many  years  has 
represented  the  viewpoint  of  organized 
labor  in  1  le  editorials  appearing  on  the 
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front  page  ^t  the  Labor  News.  It  Is  my 
thought  that  my  friends,  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  automobile  safety,  would  like  to 
read  Uiis  excellent  editorial,  as  follows: 
[t  Is  Safe  To  Sat 
Since  the  staff  of  the  Kentucky  State  AFL- 
CIO  drives  cfver  100,000  miles  a  yew,  «« 
have  more  than  a  "passing"  Interest  in  auto- 
mobile safety^ 

We  are  convinced  that  those  who  design 
and  engineer  the  American  automobile 
should  be  re<iulred  to  spend  at  least  fortt 
hours  in  each  model  before  they  are  Ojual 
adopted.  Some  of  the  items  we  complain  i 
are  trivial  to  la  person  who  drives  five  or  tea 
miles  a  day,  put  they  become  Important  to 
those  who  use  the  automobile  for  long  trtpj 
Take  the  fclock  on  the  dashboard  a*  » 
simple  examjile.  Round  clocks  are  easier  to 
read  than  sqpare  clocks.  Square  clocks  an 
easier  to  read  than  rectangle  clocks.  Natural- 
ly, the  automobile  Industry  uses  the  rec- 
tangle clock,  placing  It  to  the  far  right  oo 
the  dashboard  where  it  Is  next  to  Impossible 
to  read.  By  the  time  you  have  the  time,  you 
are  midway  through  a  cornfield  I 

Outside  rear  view  mirrors  are  a  i-i«~tf 
example  of  stupid  design.  They  were  once  oo 
the  fender,  Where  a  slight  shift  of  the  ey» 
brought  the  driver  a  glance  behind  his  car 
The  automobile  industry  moves  them  back 
on  the  door,  where  a  40  degree  turn  of  tb« 
bead  is  necessary,  and  where  door  slanunliu 
adds  to  the  n  laintenance  problem. 

Once  upon  a  time  you  could  see  a  ear 
from  the  sid^  at  night  by  the  front  and  rear 
lights.  The  automobile  Industry  now  plaoei 
sheet  metal  minders  on  the  front  lights  (ai  B 
to  prevent  the  car  from  being  distracted  bj 
rabbits)  and  recesses  the  rear  lights.  To  com- 
pensate for  this  foolish  engineering,  they  an 
now  adding  additional  lights  to  the  ilih 
fenders  I  This  will  bring  more  service  chargM, 
of  course,  a4  the  parking  lot  duor  openen 
will  guarantae! 

Horn  ringsi  have  been  cleverly  designed  to 
obstruct  the  j  gauges  on  the  dashboard.  Ton 
must  peep  o\ier  or  tinder  while  your  car  aaili 
along.  Dlnun^r  switches  are  located  for  tbOM 
who  play  ba^ketbaU.  If  we  get  the  seat  id- 
Justed  so  that  our  foot  reaches  the  dlmner, 
the  steering  iwheel  Is  poking  our  liver! 

The  dials  and  gauges  on  a  boat  are  alwiji 
easy  to  read.  They  are  always  eays  to  read  on 
an  airplane.  Only  the  American  automobile 
has  the  Picasso  control  panel  designed  for 
art(?)    instead  of  service  and  duty  .  .  . 

Fire  extinguishers  are  required  on  all  bnt 
the  smallest  xnotor  boats.  They  are  required 
on  airplanes^  You  seldom  see  them  on  u 
automobUe.  aut  those  of  us  who  drive  a  gieit 
deal  wUl  seel  a  number  of  automobiles  de- 
stroyed by  ^re  each  year  on  our  highwaji 
Most  of  theia  could  be  qtilckly  extlnguisbetf 
with  a  $10  ektinguisher,  but  this  expenM  k 
used  for  a  wall  to  wall  talllight ! 

On  many  <  if  the  new  cars  the  anxious  grill 
extends  over  the  bumper.  This  thoughtlnl 
arrangement!  saves  ^^^  bumper  from  becois- 
Ing  scratched  while  t400  worth  of  damagi  k 
sustained  by  the  radiator,  hood,  ud 
lights  •  •  •    J 

We  hit  a  mt  hen  a  few  years  ago  {"gritlM 
chicken")  aid  when  the  feathers  quit  fO- 
ing  we  disccivered  that  the  aluminum  fili 
looked  like  a  minnow  bucket  .  .  . 

Car  Jacks  are  in  fotir  parts  and  difficult  to 
assemble  quickly  on  a  busy  -highway  iriOt 
tandem  trucics  flapping  yovir  coat  tall  .  ■ ' 
The  age  oljl  method  of  lubricating  a  front 
wheel  with  a  grease  "pack" — which  muij 
owners  don't  understand  and  so  never  tan 
it  done — Is  fesponsible  for  accident  repoti 
of  a  car  "suddenly,  without  warning,  T•^^ 
ing  into  oncoming  traffic,"  and  adding  to  tbi 
nation's  gro\ring  mortality  rate  .  .  . 

These  are  our  own  ideas  on  automol* 
safety.  We  a  re  not  engineers.  We  Just  *1" 
and  drive  an(  1  drive. 
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CoBgratnlatioas  Are  ia  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or  mcHiGAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  9.  1967 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  and  a  grea.t  deal  of  pleasure  to  Join 
In  the  congratulations  and  good  wishes 
tbat  have  been  extended  to  three  leading 
executives  of  the  General  Motors  Corp. — 
Joseph  E.  Godfrey,  Robert  W.  Decker, 
and  Donald  L.  Boyes — onirecent  news  of 
their  advancement  within  the  GM  man- 
agement group.  The  following  stories 
from  recent  editions  of  the  Saginaw 
News,  November  3  and  6,  include  the  de- 
tails and  well- deserved  words  of  praise. 

We  in  Saginaw  and  Michigan's  Eighth 
District  are  particularly  proud  of  these 
individual  accomplishments  as  all  three 
men  have  strong  ties  to  the  Saginaw 
Industrial  scene.  As  the  editorial  men- 
tioned, all  three  "cut  their  management 
teeth"  In  Saginaw. 

The  editorial  concluded: 

Kach  of  them  represents  a  compliment 
to  Saginaw's  high  standing  with  Industry 
when  it  comes  time  to  fill  tough  and  demand- 
ing Jobs. 

It  has  been  my  personal  pleasure  to 
know  Joe  Godfrey  well  in  his  former 
position  as  general  manager  of  OM's 
Saginaw  Steering  Gear  Division.  I  have 
yet  to  meet  a  more  dedicated  individual — 
not  one  Just  dedicated  to  his  job,  but  to 
his  commimlty  and  its  people.  It  has 
been  a  constant  source  of  amazement 
to  me  that,  though  holding  a  demanding, 
Important  position,  Joe  has  always  found 
the  means  to  contribute  his  time,  effort, 
and  ability  to  numerous  civic  undertak- 
ings. 

To  all  three — Joe  Godfrey,  Robert 
Decker,  and  Donald  Boyes — continued 
good  health  and  success. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

[Prom  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News, 
Nov.  6,  1967) 

Joe  GooniET  Steps  Ahead 

(By  Ed  Miller) 

It  would  be  an  empty  thing  to  say  that  the 
Detroit  ofBcialdom  of  General  Motors  had 
better  look  well  to  its  laurels  while  welcc»n- 
Ing  another  able  arrival  in  the  person  of 
Joseph  E.  (Joe)  Godfrey. 

They  know  aU  about  that  or  Joe  Godfrey, 
fonner  general  manager  of  OM's  Saginaw 
Steering  Gear  Division,  wouldn't  have  been 
summoned  to  Detroit  for  his  promotion  to 
the  post  or  a  corporation  vice  president  and 
executive  in   charge   of   the   manufacturing 

In  the  careful  scrutiny  GM  uses  to  choose 
leaders  for  the  greatest  and  most  successful 
industry  in  the  world,  Joe  Godfrey  was  a 
"narked  man  long  ago.  And  he  may  have  l>een 
» time  realizing  it.  GM  can  be  quite  Inscruta- 
We  in  its  way  l>efore  comes  the  imperious 
«^  on  the  shoulder,  the  handshake  and 
invitation  to  step  up. 

Fw  3V4  years  Godfrey  beaded  Saginaw 
weerlng  Gear  Division  and  had  a  confident 
ana  enterprising  hand  on  the  controls  during 
■«ne  of  its  greatest  progress  and  growth.  And 
ne  saw  to  it  there  is  ttoxmtlful  promise  for 
»e  years  immedUtely  ahead. 

Agraduate  of  Purdue  University,  he  Joined 
»««rmg  Gear's  tool  engineering  departmant 


in  1940.  A  year  wasn't  over  before  he  became 
an  assistant  foreman,  then  a  foreman. 

His  steady  record  of  promotions  was  inter- 
rupted by  three  years  of  service  in  the  Navy 
as  a  commissioned  olOcer.  On  his  return  to 
SSG  in  1946,  he  was  made  assistant  produc- 
tion superintendent  of  SSO's  Plant  3. 

As  a  reporter  It  was  our  satisfactory  lot  to 
know  Joe  Godfrey  from  his  early  days  on  the 
Industrial  scene  here.  We  knew  that  his 
father,  Edward  R.  Godfrey,  also  was  a  GM 
execuUve  vice  president,  who  had  earned 
quite  a  name  as  a  production  expert. 

And  we  also  were  aware  of  Joe's  determina- 
tion not  to  beJtnown  as  a  man  who  woiUd 
trade  on  his  father's  reputation — that  what- 
ever be  made  he  would  make  on  his  own 
This  he  did. 

"I  never  Icnew  anybody  who  worked  longer 
or  harder  than  Joe  and  who  enjoyed  It  more 
than  he  did,"  a  subordinate  told  us.  "Getting 
to  work  at  7  ajn.  wasn't  uncommon  for  him 
nor  was  leaving  hU  desk  at  7  pjn.  I've  got 
there  more  than  once  at  8  ajn.  to  find  him 
waiting  to  ask  me  a  question.  I  don't  know 
how  he  found  time  to  do  all  the  extra  things 
he  did  In  the  way  of  community  t>etterment 
and  sUll  tend  to  hU  regular  Job  the  vray  he 
did." 

Joe's  sense  of  humor  could  be  as  dry  as  it 
was  nimble.  Newsmen  knew  him  often  to 
understate  his  own  role  In  some  Steering 
Gear  triumph.  In  reply  to  a  reporter's  query 
he  always  was  direct.  He  talked  in  a  lucid, 
sometimes  terse  way  which  saved  your  time 
and  his.  When  you  got  a  Godfrey  answer  it 
was  right  on  the  money. 

For  years  his  golf  game  has  been  much 
better  than  acceptable.  As  another  friend 
and  working  associate  put  it:  "If  Joe  gave 
the  game  much  of  his  time,  he'd  be  a  par- 
shooter.  As  it  is,  he  can  give  a  lot  of  the  boys 
fits  the  way  he  hits  the  ball.  Tell  you  some- 
thing, though.  He's  always  clung  to  the 
somewhat  old-fashioned  idea  of  his  that  if 
one  of  us  wanted  to  play  golf  with  a  customer 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  work  it  in  weekends 
instead  of  on  work  days.  We  vised  to  chuckle 
about  that. 

The  same  man  thought  a  minute  before 
adding:  "And  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  much 
better  wing  shot  than  Joe  Godfrey  but  he 
never  gave  bird  hunting  much  of  his  time, 
either.  He  never  hunted  deer." 

Joe  iB  quite  a  family  man — the  father  of 
five  children — and  has  been  an  active 
churchman  and  leader  at  First  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

When  he  reads  this  we  can  imagine  him 
grinning  and  saying  something  like:  "Please 
not  another  word.  I  think  I  feel  my  halo 
slipping." 

So  we'll  end  this  with  an  auf  wiedersehen 
to  Joe  Godfrey  and  a  welcome  back  greeting 
to  his  SSG  sucoissor— Robert  W.  (Bob) 
Decker  who  rejoins  friends  here. 

[From  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News,  Nov  3 
1967) 

PaoMonoNs  Rxtlbct  Well  on  Oxja  (Jttt 

No  mention  of  the  General  Motors  execu- 
tive changeovers  this  week  would  b«  com- 
plete without  a  Up  of  the  hat  to  a  bcH>-level 
move  which  has  bearing  ot  more  than  usual 
significance  to  the  entire  Saginaw  area. 

Reference,  of  course,  is  to  annoimcement 
Thursday  that  Joseph  E.  Godfrey,  general 
manager  of  the  company's  Saginaw  Steering 
Gear  Division,  has  been  named  vice-preeident 
in  charge  of  the  OM  manufacturing  staff. 

Mr.  Godfrey's  promotion,  along  with  two 
others  In  a  series  of  executive  and  reorganlza- 
tional  changes  announced  this  week  by  newly 
elected  GM  Chairman  James  M.  Roche,  gives 
a  strong  Saginaw  flavor  to  the  story  of  cor- 
porate advancement.  The  other  two  changes 
anaaslgnment  ot  Robert  W.  Decker  as  Ood- 
frey%  suoceaaor  and  new,  greater  reeponslbil- 
Ittea  for  Vice  President  Donald  L.  Boyes.  like 
Mr.  Oodfray,  they  cut  their  management 
teeCh  on  tba  Induatrlal  scene  here. 


Mr.  Decker,  who  formerly  served  aa  man- 
ager of  Steering  Gear  Plants  3  and  4.  oomea 
here  from  the  AC  Sparkplug  Dlrlalon's  Flint 
operation.  Mr.  Boyes,  one-time  Saginaw  Mal- 
leable Iron  executive,  now  shifts  from  vice 
president  in  charge  ot  the  Automotive  Com- 
ponents Group  to  Group  Executive  of  OlCs 
newly  designated  Nonautomotlve  and  De- 
fense Group. 

This  says  again,  as  it  has  so  often  over 
the  years,  that  Saginaw  enjoys  a  reputation 
for  producing  excellent  industrial  executives 
and  that  when  GM.  and  otliera.  are  casting 
about  to  find  the  right  men  for  Important 
Jobs  they  frequently  turn  our  way. 

It's  a- reputation  this  industrial  center  is 
proud  to  claim,  even  though  there's  a  price 
to  pay  for  it.  This  is  Juat  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  it  hurts  to  lose  a  man  of  Mr.  God- 
frey's capabtlltleE  Isecause  his  oontaclbutlona 
to  Saginaw's  betterment  have  ranged  far  be- 
yond the  confines  of  Industry. 

Almost  all  of  his  30-year  career  with  Gen- 
eral Motors  has  been  spent  with  Saginaw 
Steering  Gear.  Significantly,  it  was  a  period 
during  which  the  plant  rose  trtsm  "shop" 
status  to  a  position  of  eminence  in  the  auto- 
motive world.  It  was  time  marked  by  fan- 
tastic growth  and  production  capacity  and 
one  which  thrust  upon  It  great  responsibility 
in  the  field  of  research  and  development. 

To  meet  this  challenge  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  Steering  Gear  to  do  big  things  In 
big  ways  at  an  ever-lncreaidng  tempo,  "nils 
It  has  done,  and  although  the  Purdue  en- 
gineer would  be  the  last  to  want  It  said,  he 
has  been  one  of  the  prime  movers  and  doers 
during  its  period  of  greatest  growth  and 
attainment. 

It  U  also  fair  to  say  that  he  learned  weU 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  predecessor,  W.  H. 
"Bud"  Doerfner  who  established  the  founda- 
tion of  industrial  executive  leadership  upon 
which  the  success  of  the  GM  facility  has  been 
bmit  over  the  past  15  years.  Godfrar  carried 
on  in  the  beet  tradition. 

The  major  expansion  projects  have  t>een 
undertaken  at  Steering  Gear  stooe  1953  and 
employment  between  then  and  now  has  risen 
from  2,000  to  close  to  7,000— a  sizable  amount 
of  this  growth  happening  during  Godfrey's 
tenure  of  management. 

It  hardly  bears  saying  that  Steering  Gear's 
growth  during  these  years  has  been  beneficial 
to  this  community,  not  merely  in  terms  of 
prestige  and  Unage,  but  far  more  Impor- 
tantly— economlcaUy — in  ways  that  are 
measured  in  more  Jobs  and  bigger  payrolls. 

Today  SSG  U  recognized  as  the  pioneer  in 
work  that  has  brought  power  steering  and 
the  adjustable  and  collapsible  steering  col- 
umns to  the  world  automobUe  market  In 
doing  so  Steering  Gear  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  both  Increasing  pleasure  and 
safety  In  motoring. 

And  if  It  Just  happens  to  stand  as  a  show- 
piece of  modern  technology  at  work  in  an 
atmosphere  of  order  and  efficiency,  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  Joe  Godfrey^ias  had  much  to  do 
with  it. 

Tet  his  value  to  this  conununlty  can  l>e 
counted  off  in  more  ways  than  merely  his 
business  accompUshment.  Over  the  yeara  he 
took  a  profound  and  active  intwest  in  count- 
less civic  undertakings,  not  the  least  among 
them,  Saginaw's  United  Fund  Campaign  ef- 
forts. Always  he  brought  to  them  the  same 
intense  drive  and  enthusiasm  that  attended 
his  career  here  with  the  GM  faculty. 

We  are  sorry  to  lose  Joe  Godfrey  but  we 
congratulate  him  for  excellence  rewarded  and 
wish  him  well  In  his  new  poelUon.  At  the 
same  time  heartiest  best  wishes  go  to  Mr 
Decker  and  Mr.  Boyea  m  their  new  assign- 
ments. 

Each  of  them  represents  a  compliment  to 
Saginaw's  high  standing  with  Industry  when 
it  comes  time  to  All  tough  and  demanding 
Jobs. 
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Secretafy  Robert  C.  WeaTcr:  Guuiinf  a 
Pathway  to  die  Fofaire 

EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  PXMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  9.  1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Robert 
C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  ad- 
dressed the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Ctouncil  of  Negro  Women  meet- 
ing at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel.  He 
called  upon  the  members  of  the  national 
council  to  "continue  to  champion  the 
cause  of  the  disadvantaged,  to  protect 
against  injustice,  and  to  aid  the  voice- 
less to  be  beard." 
In  his  address  Secretary  Weaver  noted : 
Tb«  Jobiuon  Administration  has  given 
this  Nation  by  far  tbe  most  generous  helping 
of  brMtktbrougb  social  legislation  in  modem 
history.  Tblnk  only  of  Medicare  and  the 
poTar^  programs,  and  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. Think  only  of  mass  transportation, 
and  rent  supplements,  and  Model  Cities  and 
the  civU  rlc^ts  blUs  .  .  .  and  you  will  agree. 

And  he  pointed  out  that  the  last  81 
months  of  uninterrupted  economic  pros- 
perity which  this  Nation  has  enjoyed 
since  the  spring  of  1961,  has  offered  many 
benefits  for  Negroes.  But  he  cautioned: 

None  slioald  be  content  until  we  have 
eradicated  poverty  in  this  rich  Nation.  This 
eotmtry  wlU  not  be  strong  and  secure  until 
we  succeed  In  providing  means  for  Involving 
aU  oX  our  people  In  the  mainstream  of  so- 
ciety. Tlie  racial  discrepancies  In  Income,  un- 
employxaeat,  quality  of  housing,  and  asso- 
ciated indices  must  be  closed.  This  Is  the 
promlaei  of  America,  and  we  shall  continue 
to  press  for  Its  realization. 


In  addition.  Secretary  Weaver  noted 
that  tills  administration  has  made  other 
changes  which  are  seldom  mentioned — 
"restructuring  of  old,  traditional  pro- 
grams to  meet  changing  needs  in  chang- 
ing times."  In  this  regard  he  spoke  of  the 
changes  in  urban  renewal  which,  today. 
Is  placing  great  emphasis  on  relocating 
oS  displaced  families.  The  urban  renewal 
program  is  also  emphasizing  more  reha- 
bilitation and  more  low-income  housing 
in  urban  renewal  areas.  Secretary 
Weaver  spoke  of  the  new  directions  in 
public  housing — ^the  attempts  to  move 
away  from  the  concept  of  public  hous- 
ing projects  as  Government-sponsored 
ghettos.  In  this  regard  he  spoke  of  this 
administration's  efforts  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  management  with  more  con- 
cern for  the  human  problems  in  the 
projects;  of  efforts  to  end  whatever  dis- 
crimination exists  in  public  housing  with 
full  enforcement  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964;  of  efforts  to  employ 
private  enterprise  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  in  building  and  manstging 
public  houslnf  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  Weaver's 
speech  Is  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of 
how  a  Federal  department  Is  responding 
to  the  changing  and  demanding  needs 
of  our  low-Income  citizens.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  would  like  to  share  the  Secretary's 
remarks  with  my  colleagues  by  including 
it  In  the  Recobd: 


as  the  Tur 

So  In  a  wa; 

Tills   is 

But    thCT' 


Crabtinic  a  Patitwat  to  thk  Futusx 
(Address  by  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, at  Ithe  i«.Tiniii».i   convention  of  the 
National  (toimcll  of  Negro  Women,  Wash- 
ington, op.,  November  9,  1967) 
For  several  reasons  my  thou^te  tonight 
harken  backjto  the  early  19308  and  the  decade 
which  followed. 

First,  becjKise  you  have  an  illustrious  his- 
tory, one  taat  reaches  back  to  the  harsh 
depression  jrars  when  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 
organized  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women.  I  feel  a  personal  Involvement  In  this 
history  slnc^  I  had  the  privilege  of  working 
closely  with  [Mrs.  Bethune  tar  over  a  decade. 
I  have  otier  personal  Involvements.  From 
the  beginning,  this  Council  fought  for  na- 
tional progrims  in  housing  and  urban  affairs, 
and  in  hunmn  rights.  These  programs  have 
been  part  or  my  own  past;  In  fact,  most  of 
my  working  jllfe  has  been  devoted  to  them. 

Tbe  Natlaial  Council  supported  the  first 
slum  clearaace  and  low-rent  public  housing 
programs,  a^d  it  has  supported  every  pro- 
gressive housing  and  urban  program  since, 
right  up  to  last  year's  Model  Cities  Program 
and  such  retcent  administrative  innovations 
ey  programs  In  pubUc  housing, 
we  have  aU  grown  up  together, 
t  a  convocation  of  strangers, 
is  yet  another  reason  for  my 
thoughts  to  dwell  upon  the  past. 

Shakespeare  said  that  "what  Is  past  Is  pro- 
logue." And  I  strongly  believe  that  In  these 
national  programs  we  have,  to  an  unusual 
degree,  prepared  ourselves  for  our  urbeoi 
future.  : 

Without  Itie  housing  and  urban  programs 
now  in  existence,  we  would  not  have  the  tools 
even  to  be^n  solving  the  urgent  problems 
that  exist  injour  cities  today. 

Without  the  confidence  in  one  another 
and  In  our  iellow  citizens  that  we  have  built 
up  by  working  together,  we  would  lack  the 
faith  we  will  need  in  facing  a  difficult  future. 
Without  vie  experience  of  these  formative 
years,  we  would  not  have  the  matiirlty  today 
to  appreciat^  tbe  potentialities  that  He  ahead. 
But  wlthjthe  exp>erlence,  we  are  able  to 
face  the  future  with  a  record  of  achievement 
and  an  appreciation  for  the  magnitude  of  the 
tasks  that  lie  ahead.  I  wlU  not  go  into  ex- 
tensive detail,  but  I  want  to  point  out  a 
few  of  the  I  most  important  programs  that 
now  exist.    I 

We  have  f  public  bousing  program  wlUch 
has  made  610,000  decent  housing  units  avail- 
able to  moic  than  2\i  nUllion  Americans; 

We  have  (three  different  programs  which 
are  providing  190,000  housing  imlts  for  tbe 
needy  elderly; 

We  have]  a  Rent  Supplement  Program 
under  whlca  33,000  poor  families  will  be  able 
to  move  into  decent  housing  vrtth  help  In 
their  rent.  And  this  Is  Jxist  a  beginning. 

We  haveT  the  first  national  program  of 
housing  fof  moderate-Income  families.  Al- 
ready over  43,000  units  are  completed,  some 
16,500  unlt^  are  under  construction  or  ready 
to  start  construction,  and  over  33,500  units 
are  being  processed  by  PHA.  Appropriately 
enough,  one  of  tbe  first  developments  to  be 
completed  ^as  Bethune  House  in  Washing 
ton,  D.C. 
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leans.  And  I  want  to  impress  on  you  that 
these  major  programs,  which  cut  across  ths 
whole  spectrum  of  human  need  and  acron 
ethnic  and  color  lines,  were  not  born  in  t 
vacuum.  I 

These  programs,  as  In  the  case  of  most  of 
our  people-oriented  activities,  were  conceived 
and  placed  before  the  Congress  by  great 
American  presidents,  men  named  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  Harry  S.  Truman,  and  John  ?! 
Kennedy  and  l.yndon  B.  Johnson. 

They  were  voted  Into  law  and  funded  and 
made  a  part  c^  the  fabric  of  American  lUe 
by  Senators  a|id  Congressmen  who  believed 
In  the  inalienable  right  of  all  their  fellow 
Americans  to  share  In  the  wealth  and  abun- 
dance of  this  rich  Nation. 

But,  as  President  Johnson  observed  when 
he  signed  the  kpproprlatlon  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  recant  cuts  in  the  approprlaUoni 
for  my  Department  "represent  a  distorted 
sense  of  priorities  and  a  blindness  to  hu- 
man needs.  Anil,  in  the  process  our  Amerlcsn 
cities  and  thd  American  people  have  been 
shortchanged. '1  The  President  added:  "De- 
spite these  setbacks,  however,  we  will  not 
allow  the  programs  to  falter,  although  they 
are  much  smaller  than  we  voiUd  like  them 
to  be." 

The  Johnscki  Administration  has  given 
this  Nation  bf  far  the  most  generous  help- 
ing of  breakfbrough  social  legislation  in 
modem  history.  Think  only  of  Medicare  and 
the  poverty  programs,  and  Federal  aid  to 
education,  and  the  ciTil  rights  bills,  and 
you'll  see  whatj  I  mean. 

But  there  is  another  development  which 
is  often  taken  for  granted.  It  is  the  81 
months  c^  uniaterrupted  economic  prospeiltr 
which  this  Nation  has  enjoyed  since  the 
spring  of  1961.  Frequently,  it  is  said  that 
this  prosperity  has  had  no  benefits  for  Ne- 
groes. That  isl  simply  not  true. 

The  ratio  of  nonwhlte  to  white  family  in- 
come poee  from  55  percent  in  1960  to  60  per- 
cent In  1966.  Ajnd  the  greatest  Increase  in  any 
one  year  occurred  between  1965  and  19W. 

The  growth  was  fnxn  55  percent  to  60  per- 
cent. The  dls(i%pancy  Is  stlU  too  great.  But 
it  Is  closing — ^nd  at  a  significant  rate  lait 
year. 

In  1950,  five  percent  of  nonwhlte  and  33 
percent  of  white  families  earned  annual  in- 
comes equal  to  $7,000  or  more  In  terms  of  the 
buying  power  I  of  a  dollar  in  1965.  By  1968, 
these  figures  Itad  risen  to  28  percent  for  non- 
whites  and  55  percent  for  whites.  Here,  too, 
we  are  catchli^g  up. 

At  the  othek^  extreme,  in  1947,  65  percent 
of  nonwhlte  and  27  percent  of  white  fami- 
lies had  annual  Incomes  equal  to  $3,000  or 
less  In  terms  of  the  buying  power  of  a  dol- 
lar in  1965.  By  11966,  these  figures  had  dropped 
to  32  percent  ifor  nonwhites  and  13  percent 
for  whites.        j 

These  and  other  figures  recently  releawd 
In  a  govemmtnt  report  indicate  that  many 
Negroes  did  share  in  the  recent  prosperity. 
But  they  are  offset  by  data  that  show  what 
we  aU  know;  namely,  that  there  is  a  segment 
of  the  population,  with  a  disproportlonatelj 
high  ratio  of  ^onwhites,  which  did  not  share 
^^  in  that  prosperity.  It  Is  to  that  segment  of 

We^have  I  Model  Cities  program  in  which    our  people  thit  the  most  of  the  programs  of 


we  will  soa|i  be  able  to  get  some  70  cities 
started  on  ]  rograms  to  rebuUd  and  revitalize 
whole  major  alum  areas — the  people  as  weU 
as  the  real  e  itate; 

We  have  a  program  under  which  145,000 
acres  of  ope  n  space  land  have  been  furnished 
our  urban  ]  eople  for  parks  and  playgrounds. 

Other  programs  which  have  enormous  im- 
pact on  urban  people  and  on  the  poor  are 
Social  Security,  and  Federal  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion, and  K^edlcare,  and  Head  Start,  and  the 
Job  Corps,;  and  the  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps. 


I  needn't 


remind  this  audience  that  this  Is 


only  a  sam{  Ung  of  Federal  aids  for  all  Amer- 


tbe  Great  Socley  are  addressed. 

No  one  of  iU  should  be  content  until  *» 
have  eradlcat^  poverty  in  this  rich  Nation. 
This  country  Wm  not  be  strong  and  secure 
untU  we  succied  In  providing  means  for  in- 
volving all  of  jour  people  in  the  malnstreaffl 
of  society. 

The  racial  tUscrepancles  in  income,  unem- 
ployment, quality  of  housing,  and  associated 
Indices  must  be  closed.  This  is  the  promi* 
of  America,  and  we  shall  continue  to  pn* 
for  its  reaUzation.  Meanwhile  special  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  those  who  are  at  the  hot- 
torn  of  tbe  economic  scale.  Those  among  ui 
who  have  enjpyed  a  measure  of  proeperl? 
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fftinot  disassociate  ourselves  from  the  prob- 
jgou  of  tbe  poor. 

As  first  steps  in  achieving  these  realizable 
mu.  this  Administration  baa  brought  into 
U^ng  the  most  important  breakthrough 
legislation  in  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment in  our  generation,  and  that  means  in 
fjq  generation.  Think  only  of  mass  trans- 
portation, and  rent  supplements,  and  Model 
Cities,  and  you  must  agree. 

But  this  Administration  has  made  other 
changes  which  are  seldom  mentioned.  These 
nave  to  do  with  the  restructuring  of  old, 
traditional  programs  to  meet  changing  needs 
In  changing  times.  They  mean  the  replace- 
ment of  old  methods  In  management  and 
administration  by  concepts  more  relevant  to 
our  needs,  and  in  keeping  with  a  new  meth- 
odology. 

One  of  these  programs  is  tirban  renewal. 
It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  this  program  was 
attacked  by  conservatives  for  being  social- 
litie,  and  by  liberals  because  It  Involved  too 
much  clearance  without  adequate  consldera- 
tloa  fcT  the  poor.  It  was  said  to  be  Negro 
clearance. 

Today  there  Is  not  only  an  insistence  on 
humane  relocating  of  families  displaced  by 
nrban  renewal,  but  there  has  been  a  redlrec- 
tioD  toward  more  rehabilitation,  and  more 
emphasis  on  housing  the  ill-housed.  We  are 
correnUy  progranuning  a  larger  voltmie  of 
rtbabllltatlon  than  of  demolition.  And  we 
are  providing  more  and  more  housing  avail- 
able to  Negroes. 

We  now  say  that  renewal  must  respond  to 
these  national  goals: 

It  must  conserve  and  expand  hotislng  for 
Yam-  and  moderate-income  families. 

It  most  develop  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  unemployed  and  the  imder- 
employed.  > 

It  must  emphasize  renewal  of  urban  areas 
that  have  the  most  critical  needs. 

Thus  urban  renewal  today  Is  concerned 
with  balanced  programs  In  our  cities.  It  is 
»plcUy  becoming  a  principal  instrument  for 
qigrading  areas  of  nonwhlte  concentration 
and  for  providing  housing  for  poorer  Ameri- 
cans in  decent  and  viable  neighborhoods. 

But  I  think  what  you  In  this  audience  wm 
be  more  mterested  in  Is  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  public  housing.  Thu  redirec- 
tion will  soon  accelerate  the  production  of 
homing  for  low-income  Americans. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  your  concern 
wlUi  this: 

First,  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Wom- 
en has  always  taken  a  strong  Interest  In  the 
public  housing  program.  I  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prlied  when  your  Housing  Director  In  ^is- 
•leslppl.  Mrs.  ][>uke,  pointed  out  that  In  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  we  had  authorization  to 
build  810,000  units  of  public  housing  and 
that  now.  almost  two  decades  later,  we  have 
buUt  less  than  700,000  of  these  units  This  Is 
theklnd  of  knowledge  I  have  come  to  expect 
The  other  reason  U  that  you  not  only 
have  Interest  in  the  program,  but  are  now 
deeply  Involved  as  an  organization  In  one  of 
we  most  promising  innovations  in  pubUc 
aOQaing. 

I  would  Uke  to  describe  this  process  brlefiy. 
«  !•  an  example  of  how  an  old  program 
«n  be  taught  new  tricks.  It  means  that 
■as  housing  can  be  built  faster  at  lower 
««•.  And  as  I  have  mentioned,  since  you 
M  an  organization  are  deeply  involved  in  this 
nperunental  program,  there  U  no  reason 
you  Shouldn't  be  able  to  put  the  techniques 
you  leam  in  Mississippi  to  good  use  ia.  other 
locaUUes  as  time  goes  by. 
.>!??*'  '^'"'ever,  let  me  make  this  point 
wout  pubUc  housing.  When  this  program 

^w.^  ''"r^'*  **"'  *»308,  two  years  after 
«»  Rational  CouncU  of  Negro  Women  was 

KUir  *  ''^•"''*  ^"^'^  ''"^ 

oB^h^T  l^"'  ™°"*  Americans  were  down 
« their  luck.  PubUc  Housing  was  one  of  sev- 
w^'^T'  "le^Kned  to  put  people  to 
"re  and  to  revive  the  housing  Industry. 
«»bUc  housing  was  also  Intended  to  clear 
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slums  and  make  better  housing  available. 
And  in  its  early  year*,  the  program  worked 
weU.  It  gave  decent  housing  to  the  middle 
class  who  were  victima  of  tbe  depression, 
and  then  to  war  workers,  and  then  to  col- 
lege students.  All  these  were  mobUe  groups 
which  moved  upward  in  the  economic  scale 
and  out  of  public  hovislng. 

But  now  tbe  public  bousing  image  Is  dif- 
ferent. As  the  downtown  areas,  where  public 
housing  was  primarily  located,  became  Im- 
ptacted  ghettos,  the  "projects,"  as  they  came 
to  be  called,  were  no  longer  way-etatlons 
for  mobUe  groups  on  their  way  to  better 
things.  Instead  they  became  dead  ends  for 
the  old.  for  the  poor,  and  for  groups  blocked 
by  discrimination  from  employment  and 
oth^r  housing  t>ecause  of  color  or  ethnic 
background. 

ik  order  to  break  this  deadlock,  we  are 
moving  In  three  directions. 

First,  we  are  moving  to  upgrade  the  qual- 
ity of  management.  This  wUl  Involve  more 
concern  for  the  human  problems  which  have 
long  t)een  neglected.  It  wUl  require  concern 
for  employment  opportunities,  greater  tenant 
Involvement,  and  an  ungrading  of  existing 
projects. 

Second,  we  Intend  to  end  whatever  dis- 
crimination exists  in  public  housing.  None 
of  this  hoxising  should  ever  have  been  de- 
veloped on  the  basis  of  white  projects  and 
Negro  projects — ^but  that  did  happen.  We 
are  determined  that  this  shall  no  longer  be 
the  dominant  pattern.  And.  at  course.  Title 
VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  provided 
the  statutory  basis  for  the  new  approach. 
So  early  this  year  we  put  out  new  directives 
deaUng  with  tbe  selecUon  of  sites  and  the 
assignment  of  tenants.  We  are  saying  that 
there  should  be  a  balanced  public  housing 
program  with  developments  outside  as  well 
as  Inside  current  areas  of  minority  group 
concentration.  We  are  saying  that  no  tenant 
assignment  policy  is  compatible  with  lltle 
VI  if  it  permits  a  prospective  tenant  to  go  on 
forever  rejecting  vacancies  until  he  comes  up 
with  one  that  fosters  segregation. 

Our  next  effort  is  simply  to  get  more  public 

housing  built,  and  that  is  where  the  Turnkey 

process  is  becoming  more  and  more  valuable. 

There    are    now    three    separate    Turnkey 

processes. 

Turnkey  lis  the  buUding  of  low-rent  hous- 
ing. In  this  process  a  local  housing  authority 
asks  private  developers  to  come  In  with  bids 
on  a  certain  number  of  units.  The  developer 
provides  the  site,  and  designs  and  buUds  the 
project  to  housing  authority  standards.  This 
saves  time,  and  time  Is  money.  It  also  makes 
more  sites  available  for  such  housing,  thereby 
easing  the  problems  of  site  selection  which 
has  become  very  difficult  In  recent  years. 

This  program  is  weU  underway  and  we  are 
already  confident  it  wlU  make  a  far  greater 
volume  of  housing  available  than  If  we  had 
gone  on  only  in  tbe  traditional  way. 

Turnkey  n  Is  experimentol.  It  calls  for 
private  management  of  housing  projects, 
rather  than  the  traditional  method  of  the' 
local  housing  authority's  acting  as  manager. 
We  are  hoping  non-profit  groups  will  become 
Involved  in  this  program,  groups  wUllng  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  economic  and 
social  advancement  of  residents,  groups  will- 
ing to  give  greater  req>onslbUlty  to  the 
tenants  themselves. 

Turnkey  III  Is  so  new  that  it  nxay  very  well 
be  that  the  NaUonal  CouncU  of  Negro 
Women  will  be  the  bellwether  group  in  this 
experiment.  Indeed,  the  unprecedented  in- 
volvement of  your  organization  In  the  Initial 
Turnkey  in  development  in  Mississippi 
marks  you  as  prime  innovators  in  this  field. 
In  this  approach,  tenants  wUl  buUd  up  an 
equity  In  their  own  units  by  maintaining 
them  themselves,  and  by  increasing  their 
rental  payments  as  their  incomes  rise. 
Eventually  many  erf  them  will  own  their 
homes.  We  are  watching  this  experiment 
cloeely.  and  we  are  hopeful  that  the  beneflta 
wUl  far  outweigh  the  Inevitable  problems 
that  arise.  There  wUl  not  only  be  decent  new 


housing,  but  social  and  economic  advance- 
ment, and  pride  In  ownership.  The  Mississippi 
project  c<«nbUie8  aU  three  Turnkey  ap- 
proaches. 

I  am  told  that  the  effect  on  people  in  Gulf- 
port  has  already  been  electric.  Working  on 
the  project  has  kindled  hope  and  pride.  And 
since  It  Involves  Federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
emments,  as  well  as  private  homebullders. 
and  banks.  naUonal  foundations,  and  your 
Council,  quite  a  partnership  of  Interest  tiaa 
evolved. 

But  I  think  the  most  Important  lesson  to 
be  learned  is  that  the  Gulf  port  project  would 
never  have  started  If  It  hadn't  been  for  the 
Interest,  and  the  whole-hearted  Involvement 
of  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 
This  is  doubly  impressive  when  you  consider 
that  yours  is  not  a  technlcaUy-tnUned  hous- 
ing group. 

Motivation,  concern,  and  knowledge  of  an 
old  traditional  housing  program  that  is  in 
the  process  of  making  an  innovative  turn- 
about, as  weU  as  the  dedicated  leadership  of 
Dorothy  Height  and  her  assocUtes — ^that  is 
what  It  took  In  Gulfport.  I  would  suggest 
that  private  organizations  across  the  country 
follow  this  project  and  learn  from  it. 

But  I  beUeve  the  singular  contribution  of 
this  very  large  and  very  dedicated  group  can 
be  even  more  important.  It  has  been  made 
clear  to  me  that  In  Mississippi,  a  state  with 
Its  own  unique  problems  of  poverty  and 
prejudice,  the  National  Coxmcil  has  acted  as 
a  catalyst.  It  has  brought  the  established 
economic  and  governmental  groups  together 
with  people  who  have  never  before  had  a 
voice  In  their  own  destinies.  It  baa  brought 
black  together  with  white. 

Change  Is  coming  In  otir  coimtry  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  It  is  coming  in  our  cities.  It  is 
coming  to  the  poor.  It  is  coming  to  those 
who  siUTer  from  discrimination.  And  If  de- 
mocracy Is  to  become  a  reaUty,  these  are 
Irreversible  trends. 

The  question  Is  whether  these  changes  wlU 
come  peacefully,  without  leaving  scan  on 
American  society. 

Events  of  the  last  several  years  point  In 
several  different  directions.  President  John- 
son and  his  Administration,  together  with 
a  reqx>nsive  and  responsible  Congress, 
brought  In  essential  clvU  rights  bills,  and  a 
mass  of  good  legislation.  But  implementa- 
tion of  this  breakthrough  legislation  has 
been  difficult,  both  because  of  the  Inherent 
difficulty  of  changing  social  mores,  and  be- 
cause of  lack  of  money. 

There  Is  a  new  climate  In  the  Nation,  and 
aspirations  have  risen  In  direct  proportion 
to  the  Intent  of  these  legislative  and  moral 
victories.  Riots  in  our  cities  are  a  legacy  of 
centtirles  of  neglect,  and  of  these  rising  aspi- 
rations. This  does  not  excuse  the  rioters, 
but  it  does  explain  their  emergence.  And  it 
suggests  that  as  we  act  to  restore  law  and 
order,  we  must  also  act  to  translate  rising 
aspirations  into  rising  status  and  significant- 
ly Increased  participation. 

As  women,  you  are  concerned  with  your 
homes  and  your  children.  As  a  national  or- 
ganization several  mUlion  strong,  you  have 
power  and  prestige.  As  IntelUgent  and  per- 
suasive human  beings,  you  have  already 
acted  as  a  bridge  across  what  were  once  Im- 
passable gaps  In  Mississippi.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve your  greatest  contribution  to  America 
today  can  come  about  through  this  same 
thing — as  advocates  of  understanding  be- 
tween Americans. 

And  I  know  as  you  continue  this  course 
of  action,  you  will  also  continue  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  the  disadvantaged,  to  pro- 
tect against  injustice,  and  to  aid  the  voiceless 
to  be  heard.  Understanding  requires  inter- 
pretation and  Interpretation  involves  articu- 
lating the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  ne- 
glected and  disadvantaged.  It  la  accelerated 
when  Ita  advocates  are  dedicated  not  only  to 
Justice  but  meaningful  participattoa  of  the 
least  among  us. 

You  have  long  recognized  these  facts.  And 
I  salute  you  for  your  understanding  and  per- 
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fonnanoe.  It  la  my  hope  tbat  together  we 
■hall  be  able  to  ralae  the  houalng  standards 
of  American  people. 


Soand  of  Scaadal  Matie  to  Some 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREU3 
or 

HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

or  CAUroBNiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  9.  1967 


Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night's  Washlngtcm  Evening  Star  con- 
tains a  commentary  by  William  P.  Buck- 
ley on  the  charges  which  have  been 
dredged  up  concerning  ex-employees  of 
the  State  of  California.  Because  of  the 
magnification  of  the  national  spotlight 
focused  upon  these  allegations,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  how  easily  the  entire 
matter  Is  reduced  to  life  size,  or  more 
appropriated  "human."  proportions.  The 
article,  which  follows,  is  commended  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

SOITKD  or  SCANDAI.  MiTSIC  TO  SOMZ 

Let  vm  back  up  for  a  moment.  The  aides  of 
Governor  Ronald  Beagan  resign — or  are  fired. 
There  la  general  dlscuaalon— why  did  they 
leave  Sacramento?  It  Is  moat  widely  rumored 
that  they  were  being  dispatched  outalde  Sac- 
ramento In  order  to  work  more  freely  for  the 
nomination  of  Beagan  for  president.  But  the 
rumor  atrophies.  Mystery. 

And  then  fresh  rumors  begin.  About  two 
weeks  ago  they  dlstUled  In  the  report  that 
the  aldee  were  practicing  homosexuals,  that 
the  governor  had  found  out.  and  had 
promptly  secured  their  resignation.  And  then, 
of  course,  Drew  Pearson  entered  the  picture. 
His  rei)ort  was  not  merely  that  the  aldee 
were  homoaexuals,  but  that  Governor  Reagan 
had  known  that  they  were,  and  yet  put  off 
firing  them  iintll  the  pressure  from  some  of 
his  "right-wing  backers"  became  Intolerable. 
It  Unt  clear  exactly  why  the  affronted 
Pearson  Insisted  on  Identifying  those  who 
advised  the  firing  of  the  aides  as  "right  wing." 
EMd  he  mean  that  "left  wing  backers"  of 
Reagan  would  not  have  advised  the  dis- 
missals? If  that  Is  so,  and  considering  that 
Pearson  would  by  any  conventional  measure- 
ment be  considered  as  among  "left  wingers" 
If  that  Is  the  opposite  of  "right  wingers,"  then 
are  we  to  assume  that  Pearson,  If  he  had  been 
an  adviser  to  Governor  Reagan,  would  have 
advised  against  the  firing  of  the  aides? 

But  that  too  Is  difficult  to  understand  in 
the  Ught  of  Pearson's  salacious  ruminations 
on --Whether  the  magic  charm  of  Governor 
Reagan  can  survive  the  discovery  that  a 
homosexual  ring  has  been  operating  In  his 
office."  The  Uberals  are  truly  mixed  up,  are 
they  not?  On  the  one  hand,  their  spokes- 
men seem  to  adopt  the  position  that  homo- 
sexuals shotildnt  be  fired  from  government 
In  the  first  place.  ("It  U."  said  one  prominent 
Eastern  Uberal,  "primarily  a  reminder  of  the 
prlmltlvlsm  of  our  poUtlcs  In  dealing  with 
the  matter  of  homoeeiuaUty").  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  lewdly  deUghted  at  the  oppor- 
tunity Of  damaging  Reagan  on  account  of  his 
aUeged  failure  to  observe  "right  wing" 
standards! 

A  couple  of  obeervatlons. 
1.  Do  you  remember  the  reaction  of  Joseph 
Welch  when  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  dur- 
ing the  televlBed  army  hearings  asked  him 
whether  it  was  true  that  one  of  hla  Junior 
partner*  bad  belonged  to  the  National 
Iiawyera  Guild,  a  Cominunlat  front?  Welch,  a 
counael  for  the  army,  produced  perhspe  the 
moat  melodramatle  moment  In  contemporary 
political  tbeater,  beat  remembered  by  his 


copious  tears,  |whlch  evoked  sympathetic 
cloudbxirsts  In  every  Uberal  eye  In  Christen- 
dom, and  his  ^therlng  declamation: 

"Have  you  no{  sense  at  decency  left,  Sena-, 
tor?"  As  recentlt  as  a  year  ago.  tbat  sentence 
waa  beralded  Inlan  anti-McCarthy  documen- 
tary as  signaUlng  the  senatm''*  downfall,  and 
the  choruses  ifitoned  Aman,  Amen.  Their 
point  was — is — fJtiat  the  young  lawyer  (who 
by  the  way  was  tiot  damaged  In  any  way;  and 
Indeed  had  reponted  his  ideological  indiscre- 
tion most  convincingly)  was  after  all  not  In 
government  service,  so  what  was  the  use  of 
drawing  public  attention  to  his  earlier  aber- 
ration? 

Drew  Pearsonjnot  only  did  exactly  the  same 
thing  concemiag  the  two  aides,  but  did  so 
concerning  a  kind  of  abberatlon  which,  imllke 
the  Joining  of  Communist  fronts.  Is  not  so 
easily  outgrown.  So  tbat  the  two  aides  may 
well,  thanks  to~Pearson,  siiffer,  as  also  their 
families,  and  until  the  end  of  time  the  smirks 
of  those  who,  as  ever  In  the  name  of  right- 
eousness, clap  and  diocA  as  Drew  Pearson 
drags  bis  victims  naked  Into  the  campfire. 

2.  Assuming  It  were  correct,  which  has  not 
been  proved,  and  very  likely  is  not  provable, 
that  the  two  aides  were  sexual  deviants,  what 
Is  the  proper  attitude  of  the  executive  who. 
Judging  them  to  be  security  risks,  lets  them 
go?  I  once  wrote  a  book  about  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy In  which  I  argued  strongly  that  a 
proper  seciirity  program  precisely  reqxiired 
the  total  protection  of  employes  dismissed  as 
security  risks,  except  Insofar  as  they  might 
approach  other  government  agencies  for  em- 
ployment. 

Assiunmg  then,  that  the  two  aides  are 
homosexuals,  who  should  fault  Governor 
Reagan  for  saying  flatly  that  to  his  knowledge 
they  are  not?  Bis  duty,  on  discovering  a  se- 
curity risk,  is  Xd  oust  that  man  from  govern- 
ment: not  to  ruin  his  life.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  gentlemen  were  In  fact  security 
risks,  but  If  It  Should  ever  be  established  that 
they  were,  my  eeteem  for  Governor  Reagan 
would  rise  for  having  refused  to  exchange 
their  futures  for  the  momentary  satisfac- 
tion of  being  aompllmented  by  the  prurient 


coyotes  in  the  Black  Hills  were  22  per  cent, 
compared  to  IT  p^r  cent  a  year  ago.  Several 
permittees  said  they  were  being  forced  out 
of  buslneas  because  of  the  losses.  It  was  aUo 
stated  that  predators  are  caiising  a  decllns 
In  ruffed  grouse,  wild  turkey  and  deer. 

The  members  voted  to  continue  a  per  head 
assessment  to  f uralsh  bait  material  for  gov. 
emment  trappers. 

Members  generally  agreed  predators  eouM ' 
no  longer   be  tolerated   and   unless  control 
methods    are   made    available,    the   loss  of 
sheep,  lambfi,  calves  and  game  will  increase. 


for  his  candor. 


Grazers]  Claim  Predator  Work 
FaUs  ia  HiUs 


Exn 


SIC»«  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

ir    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdiay.  November  9.  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  fisheries  and  WUdllfe  Is 
charged  wltk  the  conflicting  responsi- 
bilities of  propagating  wildlife,  including 
the  predators,  while  attempting  to  con- 
trol predatory  so  that  they  do  not  destroy 
domestic  anJinals.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Bureau  uses  every  excuse  for  not  keeping 
down  the  cojcte  and  fox  popvdation.  The 
result  is,  as  pointed  out  in  the  following 
news  release,  sheep  and  lamb  losses  to 
coyote  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
were  22  pensnt  as  (»mpared  to  17  per- 
cent a  yearlago.  The  situation  will  be 
worse  luiless  some  changes  are  made  in 
the  Federal  policy  of  predator  control. 
The  news  release  follows: 
Qrazsxs  CLAnc  Pmbator  Wokk  Fails  in  Hnx 

CuBTEi.— TBe  Black  mils  UvSstock  Pro- 
tective AsBocUtion,  a  group  of  national  tanBt 
grazing  permits  holders  meeting  here  Rl- 
day,  declared  the  present  system  of  i«edator 
control  In  the  BUck  HUls  a  fall\ire. 

It  was  rep<rted  sheep  and  lamb  Iomcs  to 


ep<fted 


Pov<  rty  Profraa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

or  aooTS  cakolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  9.  1967 

Mr.  OETTYSi  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial under  datel  of  November  7  in  my 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Rock  HiU, 
S.C,  Evening  Herald,  Is  pertinent  to  the 
debate  in  the  ^ouse  this  week  on  the 
OEO  bill,  the  so-called  poverty  program. 

While  I  do  oot  necessarily  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  Import  of  and  the  con- 
clusions reached  in  the  article,  I  think 
It  is  well  written  and  presents  the  edito- 
rial viewpoint  of  a  responsible  southern 
newspaper  on  the  subject  which  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  readers  of 
the  Record: 

(Prom  the  Rock  Bill  (S.C.)  Evening  Herald, 
J^v.  7,  18671 
-   Antipov«(itt   Battlk  Grows 

The  war  on  poverty,  and  specifically  \t» 
anti-poverty  bill  now  being  debated  in  Um 
House,  Is  a  new  and  dramatic  approach  to 
an  age-old  problem.  Uke  any  great  depsr- 
ture  from  tradition,  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram has  borne  Its  share  of  mistakes— and 
more  than  Its  share  of  criticism. 

Thera  have  b«en  some  overly  ambitloui 
efforts,  some  waste  and  scwne  failures.  But 
much  of  the  criticism  centered  on  the  Offlc* 
of  Economic  Opportunity  seems  to  be  moti- 
vated by  politics,  rather  than  a  reasonabh 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  program's  alms  and 
accomplishments.  Some  of  the  critics,  too, 
are  repeating  time-worn  phrases,  calculated 
to  strike  a  responsive  chord  with  folks  weary 
of  massive  Pedaral  spending,  but  with  no 
particular  relevance  here. 

Congressman  Tom  Oettys  of  Bock  Hill,  k 
one  of  those  of^xislng  continuation  of  the 
OEO  antl-poverOy  program.  He  is  somewhat 
vague  as  to  why.  f 

CHAalTT,  ON  BELT-BKLP 

Rep.  Oettys  feels  OEO  Is  based  on  a  "mla- 
gulded  phllosopby"  that  government  Is  • 
charitable  agency.  Thafa  the  theory  wWcb 
has  been  back  of  welfare,  as  we  have  know 
It,  for  30  years.  Onllke  such  "give-away"  pro- 
grams which  serve  to  perpetuate  and  proln- 
erate  poverty,  the  OEO  aim  Is  a  radical  d^ 
paxture  from  charity.  The  aim  has  been  V 
provide  educational  and  Job-training  oppor- 
tunities to  those  who  would  otherwise  be  left 
to  an  uninterrupted  heritage  of  poverty,  u«- 
lessness  and  despair. 

The  anti-poverty  bUl  has  been  signaled  ont 
as  the  target  #or  a  growing  antl-JohnioB 
campaign,  and  daught  In  a  croes-flre  of  VUt- 
nam,  economy  aiid  riot  backlash.  Critics  bm 
■elzed  on  Indlvlflual  instances— Uke  the  nv 
ot  dropouts  In  ofie  particular  Job  Corps  camp. 
or  mdlvldual.  Isolated  disciplinary  problew 
to  others — and  iw^sented  these  as  representa- 
tive of  the  entire  program. 
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Xbe  criticism  Is  not  apiriicablc  in  this  four 
ooonty  ares,  where  Carolina  Community  Ac- 
tloas  has  been  the  administrative  agency. 
OOA  has  made  an  ezceUent  start  to  prepcur- 
Ing  some  of  our  people  for  a  more  productive 
life.  Education  and  counselling,  to  Improve 
]ob  skills  and  make  the  individual  self-sup- 
porting. Is  the  only  effective  approach  to  pov- 
«ty.  This  is  the  OEO  approach  in  this  area. 

nioae  who  suggest  tbat  poverty  can  be 
dimlnated  by  an  appeal  to  individual  re- 
iponslbllity  are  Ill-informed  on  the  poor, 
and  on  their  problems.  This  is  the  old  non- 
tense  that  being  poor  Is  the  fault  of  the  In- 
dlTldual.  rather  than  the  result  of  his  en- 
vironment and  lost  opportunltlea.  It  Is  the 
philosophy  of  the  dole  of  the  1930's,  perpetu- 
ated by  "give-aways"  which  provided  Just 
enou^  to  keep  the  patient  alive,  but  not 
enough  to  effect  a  cure. 

OCO:     A    GOOD   BBCnntTNO 

HaUonally,  despite  some  mistakes  and  ad- 
mitted inefficiencies,  here  la  OEO's  record: 
More  than  3  million  received  individual 
health  services;  two  million  participated  in 
Bead  Start;  300,000  received  legal  help;  23.000 
participated  In  the  Upward  Bound  (adult 
education)  program;  800,000  yoimg  men  and 
women  participated  In  on-the-job  training. 
The  Job  Corps — focal  point  of  the  critics—^ 
provided  training  to  109,000,  of  whom  59,000 
an  now  working  and  9,150  of  whom  are  back 
Is  school. 

The  results  OEO  has  achieved  in  this  area, 
previously  given  wide  publicity,  are  even 
more  encouraging. 

These  are  the  demonstratable  facts  on 
OEO. 

OEO's  anti-poverty  program  is  the  one  ef- 
fort In  three  generations  which  seems  to  have 
adiance  to  brtog  young  people  to  productive, 
tax-paying  status.  It  would  be  misguided 
phUoBtyhy,  indeed,  to  scutUe  a  self-help 
program  in  favor  of  conttoued  "give-away" 
welfare  subsistence. 

Bep.  Oettys  has  made  the  point  that  he 
,  bad  no  representations  made  to  him  in  favor 
rf  the  OEO,  except  by  those  connected  with 
the  program.  Blnte  appropriations  for  the 
'  poverty  war  now  are  betog  debated  in  the 
Home,  with  a  showdown  vote  likely  Thurs- 
day, this  would  be  a  good  time  for  those 
who  do  favor  OEO  to  let  the  Congressman 
know  erf  their  feeUngs.  The  OEO  has  been 
particularly  helpful  socially  and  economical- 
ly to  the  Plfth  DUtrtct  and  it  would  be  a 
•haaie  should  the  District  be  hurt  by  any 
ewtallment  of  the  program. 


Fetter  Grandparents  Give,  Receive  Love 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or   CALirORNIA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  9.  1967 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
Meartlcle  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  en- 
wHfed.  "Retarded  Youngsters'  'Poster 
wandfolk'  Give,  Receive  Love"  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

■Hie  retarded  children  of  the  Pacific 
^  Hospital  In  Pomona  are  receiving 
*we  In  a  unique  manner.  Under  the 
OBO-funded  foster  grandparents  pro- 
wm,  48  men  and  women  60  years  and 
oid»  are  giving  love  to  these  children. 

To  qualify  for  the  foster  grandparent 
I*«rwn,  a  person  must  be  60  years  old 
or  more,  able  to  read  and  write,  physl- 
«Uy  well,  mentally  alert,  and  have  an 
"mual  Income  of  no  more  than  $1,500 
««tagle  or  $2,000  If  married. 


The  foster  grandparents  received  $1.50 
an  hour.  Their  work  Is  fulfllUng  and  im- 
portant. They  read  to  the  children,  play 
games,  take  them  to  the  canteen,  rock 
them  in  their  laps — in  other  words,  they 
provided  much  needed  love  and  attention. 

The  hospital  staff  feels  that  the  pro- 
gram will  benefit  the  children  and  pre- 
vent the  misbehavior  which  frequently 
comes  when  retarded  children  receive  too 
little  personal  care. 

The  children  selected  have  the  capac- 
ity to  respond  to  enriched  personal  con- 
tact. In  fact,  50  percent  have  a  good 
chance  of  someday  leaving  the  hospital 
altogether. 

The  elderly  people  involved  are  bene- 
fiting tremendously.  They  are  people  that 
need  to  have  someone  need  them.  One 
60-year-old  grandmother  said,  "We're 
just  doing  what  comes  naturally — giving 
love." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  but  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  marvelous  limovations  which  OEO 
has  made  part  of  Its  community  action 
program.  I  know  my  colleagues  will  be 
Interested  in  the  full  text  of  the  Times 
story,  which  follows: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)   Times,  Oct. 
24,  1B67] 

RETABOED    TOUMGS'nBS'    "FOSTEa    GaAKSFOLK" 
GlVK,    BXCKIVE    LOVK 

(By  Harry  Nelson) 

"We're  just  doing  what  comes  naturally — 
loving  children." 

The  60-year-old  grandmother  who  uttered 
those  words  meant  what  she  said — she  has 
eight  chUdren  and  19  grandchUdren  at  home. 

But  the  ChUdren  of  whom  she  spoke  are 
not  her  own.  They  are  mentally  retarded 
Children  with  whom  she  and  other  "Foster 
Orandparents"  spend  four  hours  a  day  at  Pa- 
cific State  Hospital  to  Pomona. 

A  mutual  toterest  to  love,  with  the  help  of 
a  novel  antlpoverty  program,  has  brought  the 
two  together. 

Mental  retardation  hasn't  diminished  to 
any  way  the  children's  need  for  love,  accord- 
ing to  the  hospital  staff. 

But  having  2,600  mentally  retarded  pa- 
tients to  one  place  spreads  thin  the  love  the 
staff  can  give. 

So  the  state  hospital  and  the  Economic 
and  Youth  Opportunities  Agency  of  Los  An- 
geles (EYOA)  held  meetings  to  see  If  they 
could  come  up  with  a  way  to  use  antlpoverty 
funds  to  help  solve  the  shortage  of  love. 

The  answer  was  Project  Foster  Orand- 
pmrents.  To  qualify  a  person  must  be  60  years 
old  or  more,  able  to  read  and  write,  physically 
well,  mentally  alert  and  have  an  annual  in- 
come of  no  more  than  $1,500  If  single  or 
$2,000  U  married. 

They  receive  $1.50  ae  hoxir  and  In  exchange 
they  read  to  the  children,  play  games,  take 
them  to  the  canteen,  rock  them  on  their 
laps — to  short  act  as  a  source  of  love. 

The  program  will  hire  48  foster  grand- 
parents to  work  with  388  youngsters  over 
the  next  year.  AppUcatlons  should  be  made 
through  the  State  Department  of  Employ- 
ment, 106  East  Arrow  Highway,  Pomona. 

The  seven  grandfathers  and  12  grand- 
mothers already  employed  to  the  program 
have  a  total  of  60  chUdren,  156  grandchU- 
dren *  •  *  nurse  in  charge  of  one  ward  tbat 
has  IS  youngsters  in  the  program,  said  she 
saw  the  potential  for  the  program  as  soon  as 
It  was  announced. 

"The  kids  wiU  do  nearly  anything  they  are 
capable  ot  If  they  tlxlnk  grandpa  or  grandma 
wants  them  to  do  It."  she  said. 

The  project  staff,  headed  by  Steve  Brom- 
fleld,  said  that  children  who  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  respond  to  the  enriched  personal 
contact  were  selected  for  the  children  of 
their  own. 

"We  need  it  as  much  as  the  children."  says 


Mrs.  Peart  Walker.  60.  of  Montclalr.  "I  know 
I  need  somebody.  I  have  a  constant  fear  of 
being  tied  down  behind  four  walls.  Bosses 
won't  hire  women  over  40. 

"This  u  a  windfall  for  me  and  it  lets  me 
do  what  comes  naturally — ^love  children." 

Roscoe  McGiUre,  64,  has  four  adopted 
grandchildren  aged  8  to  12  at  home  to  Po- 
mona. Before  retiring  he  worked  at  the 
boepltal  as  an  exterminator. 

"I  used  to  walk  through  the  wards  and  I 
saw  things  then  that  made  me  want  to  come 
back,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Sanger,  61.  of  Upland  said  her 
husband  died  recently.  "I  was  Important  to 
him,  but  aU  at  once  I  wasn't  needed  any 
more.  Now  I'm  needed  again,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Betty  Olfford,  the  •  •  •  program. 
Most  are  tmder  10  years  old.  Some,  perhaps 
50%,  stand  a  good  chance  of  someday  im- 
proving to  the  potot  where  they  can  leave 
the   hospAtal. 

Most  of  the  children  have  not  been  in  the 
hospital  long.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  attention 
they  will  receive  from  the  grandparents  wlU 
prevent  the  ktod  of  misbehavior  common  to 
hospitals  because  the  children  crave  atten- 
tton. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  the  past  to 
get  volunteers  to  do  slmUar  work,  but  the 
hospital  has  never  been  able  to  get  enough 
for  its  needs. 

'They  could  do  remarkable  things  If  they 
had  a  mother's  attention,"  said  one  staff 
member. 

Funds  for  the  iM'esent  program  are  avail- 
able through  the  end  of  this  year  and  tt  Is 
expected  th«t  the  program  will  continue 
through  1968. 


The  Fractional  Orbital  BoMbardmeBt 
System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  DAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  November  9.  1967 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
McNamara's  sudden  announcement  that 
the  Soviet  Union  may  be  testing  an 
orbital  bomb  has  prompted  speculation 
as  to  the  integrity  of  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  ratified  only  a  month  ago.  If  the 
Secretary  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  the 
Russians  "may"  be  testing  such  a 
weapon,  past  experience  would  indicate 
that  indeed  they  are. 

The  fractional  orbital  bombardment 
system,  as  the  Secretary  calls  it,  is  now 
the  subject  of  considerable  debate  on 
whether  or  not  It  violates  the  treaty.  Part 
of  the  discussion  revolves  around  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "orbit."  Secretary 
McNamara  said  that  "They  have  agreed 
not  to  place  warheads  in  full  orbit,"  while 
Murrey  Marder,  writing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  speculates  that  the  Russians 
might  well  be  challenged  on  whether  the 
term  orbit  applies  to  parts  of  a  full  orbit 
or  not  and  noted  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  sidestepped  all  questions  about 
the  legality  of  the  Russian  tests. 

The  Space  Treaty  used  the  word  orbit 
In  the  following  maimer: 

States  Parties  to  the  treaty  undertake  not 
to  place  in  orbit  around  the  Earth  any  objects 
carrying  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  kinds 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  word  orWt  Is  used  in  its  noim  form, 
and  according  to  Webster's  Dictionary  la 
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defined  as  "a  path  described  by  one  body 
or  object  In  Its  revolution  about  another." 
To  place  an  object  "in  orbit"  then,  is 
placing  it  "in"  this  path,  and  it  does  not 
require  that  it  travel  one  complete 
revolution. 

Perhaps  each  Nation  has  its  own  defi- 
nition. Regrretably  there  Is  no  legal  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  available.  To  my 
mind,  however,  the  Russians  have  not 
only  violated  the  spirit  of  the  agreement, 
but  the  word  as  well. 

Administration  officials  testifying  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  concluded -that  there  was  no  vio- 
lation because  a  full  orbit  was  not 
achieved  and  because  there  was  no  proof 
that  a  nuclear  warhead  was  attached. 

But  Marder's  column  adds  a  most  dis- 
turbing footnote: 

Once  a  warhead  was  attached  ...  it  could 
iM  a  moot  point  whether  the  space  treaty 
was  Tlolated,  because  the  wcM'ld  could  then 
be  In  the  midst  or  World  War  m. 

During  debate  on  the  treaty  it  was  said 
that  a  philosophy  of  openness  and  broad 
i4>pUcabiUty  permeates  the  treaty.  A 
statement  prepared  by  the  Senate  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee 
said: 

The  policy  of  the  treaty  may  deter  acme 
nations  from  attmnptlng  to  acquire  the  tech- 
nological capability  to  orbit  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  one  word 
"may,"  because  I  think  that  characterizes 
the  hope  that  imderlies  the  treaty — the 
hope  that  the  Soviets  will  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  aggressive  possibility — 
the  hope  that  they  will  live  up  to  the 
q>irlt  of  the  declarations  of  the  treaty — a 
hope  that  we  should  have  known  was 
merely  self-delusion — a  hope  that  has 
ZK>w  been  shattered. 

When  Senate  ratification  occurred  last 
April,  the  American  people  were  given 
the  usual  assurances  that  the  treaty  was 
a^reliable  guarantee  against  the  hostile 
use  of  space.  Leading  the  debate  at  that 
time  was  the  senior  Senator  from  my 
State,  Fhank  Chttrch. 

Senator  Chxtrch  recalled  that  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  had 
Issued  statements  several  years  ago  say- 
ing that  "each  would  not  station  or 
otherwise  place  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction in  the  orbit  around  the  earth." 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  such 
statements  are  remarkable  for  their 
naivete. 

Speaking  of  the  "open  access"  pro- 
vision by  which  one  party  to  the  treaty 
may  insure  that  other  states  are  com- 
plying. Senator  Chxtrch  said: 

There  are  no  comparable  Inspection  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  objects  In  orbit. 
The  treaty,  however,  places  no  restric- 
tion on  our  right  to  observe.  It  guarantees 
freedom  of  access  to  all  parts  of  space.  Thus 
we  must  rely  on  our  unilateral  capability  to 
monitor  compliance  by  other  parties.  Our 
capability  In  this  respect  has  been  thor- 
oughly reviewed  by  our  very  best  military 
authorities.  We  have  been  clearly  and  fOTth- 
rlghtly  assured  that  we  prefer  to  rely  on  our 
own  monitoring  capabilities  and  that  we  can 
do  the  Job.  I  am.  therefore,  satisfied  that  our 
national  security  is  In  no  way  Jeopardized 
by  the  lack  of  an  inspection  provision  for 
orbiting  objects. 

To  bolster  his  own  conclusion,  the  Sen- 
ator also  offered  this  reassurance: 


The  conclu^on  reached  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  was  that  we  can  rely  on  our  uni- 
lateral capabilities  to  monitor  the  no-bombe- 
In-orblt  provl4on.  The  security  of  the  United 
States  wlU  be  fully  preserved. 

In  view  off  such  assurances,  I  was 
rather  surprl^  to  read  an  article  in  the 
November  7  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  The  article  discussed  the  im- 
pact of  the  drbital  bomb  on  the  current 
hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  saying: 

In  view  of  t^e  propect  of  new  terror  weap- 
ons cruising  tat  overhead,  administration  wit- 
nesses wlU  be 'pressed  to  thoroughly  explore 
the  rationale  behind  the  nation's  present 
strategic  stance. 

Many  persons.  Including  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  belieive  the  administration  should 
develop  a  he^y  ABM  defense  to  cope  with 
Soviet  strategic  missiles. 

Without  gding  into  the  need  for  devel- 
opment of  a  beavy  ABM  system,  I  cannot 
help  wondering  about  the  relationship 
between  this  statement  and  the  pleasant 
reassuiBnces  we  were  given  last  April. 

If  monitoring  Is  so  effective,  why  the 
sudden  cry  thr  building  the  heavy  ABM 
system?  Our  experts  in  evaluating  the 
tests  must  have  come  to  some  rather 
ominous  conclusions. 

The  treaty  provides  in  article  XI  that 
all  parties  shall  "inform  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  of  the 
nature,  conduct,  locations  and  results 
of  activities  In  outer  space." 

So  let  us  psk  the  United  Nations  to 
make  inquirt  imder  this  provision  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  these  experiments 
and  let  the  «r.N.  determine  whether  the 
Russian  mls^e  is  in  reality  a  weapon  of 
mass  destruction.  Should  the  Russians 
refuse  to  cooiterate,  then  the  treaty  will 
have  served  k  useful  purpose  in  holding 
up  to  the  world  the  folly  of  negotiations 
with  the  Cbnimunists. 

I  have  wiitten  to  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg today  requesting  that  he  take  the 
initial  steps  toward  implementing  this 
provision.      I 

If  there  Is  a  certain  consistency  in 
broken  Russian  agreements,  it  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  series  of  paradoxes  by 
which  such  acts  are  greeted  in  this 
country.        I 

A  few  dars  ago,  thousands  demon- 
strated outside  the  Pentagon  against 
American  "vwarmongers.*'  Where  are  the 
protesters  now? 

And  those  who  deplored  the  decision  to 
build  a  thin  antlballistic  missile  system — 
where  are  this  prote^rs  now? 

What  a  sti  Euige  sight  It  has  been  to  see 
the  adminisiration  in  effect  defending 
the  Russians  in  this  matter.  Secretary 
McNamara  sftid,  "I'm  not  concerned" — a 
rather  starting  statement  from  the  man 
charged  wittt  the  responsibility  for  de- 
fending the  American  people. 

Those  who  negotiated  the  treaty  knew 
that  three  tests  occurred  while  talks 
were  in  progress.  Six  more  took  place 
between  the  time  that  the  Senate  rati- 
fied the  treaty  and  Its  implementation 
October  10,jand  there  have  been  two 
more  since  tmen. 

Instead  of  |  reality,  our  country's  lead- 
ers have  fed  us  dreams.  They  want  so 
badly  to  be  Qlends  with  the  enemy  that 
they  ignore  the  fact  that  it  Is  Russian 
weapons  wh|ch  kill  American  boys  in 
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Vietnam.  They  wanted  the  treaty  w 
badly  that  therwere  willing  to  ignore  tbe 
fact  that  even  as  the  Russians  negoti- 
ated a  peace-lh-space  agreement,  they 
were  testing  a  weapon  of  war  In  space. 
On  such  fond ;  hopes  is  man's  destruc- 
tion built.  I 

If  a  robber  tome  up  behind  you  and 
jabbed  a  gun  in|  your  back,  you  would  not 
reaUy  know  whether  or  not  it  was  a  gun. 
But  it  would  hie  foolish  to  assume  that 
it  was  not.  By  the  same  token,  the  fart 
that  Russia  has  signed  a  piece  of  paper 
saying  they  win  not  put  a  nuclear  war- 
head in  space  js  hardly  proof  that  they 
are  not  prepartig  to  do  just  that.  Based 
upon  the  evidehce  and  on  our  past  ex- 
perience with  Ithe  Communists  of  bad 
faith  and  broken  treaties,  we  had  bet- 
ter take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
counter  this  threat. 
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Goveriiiiiciit-Financed  Books 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  E.  S 


JOHNNY  WALKER 


oi'  mw  icxxico 
IN  THE  HOTJSi:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday^  November  9,  1967 

Mr.  WALKElfe.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  Is  concerned 
about  recent  r^elations  regarding  Qov- 
emment-flnanced  books. 

The  associaUon  has  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

STATSMENT    AOOtfTTD    BT    THK    ALA    COUNCIL, 
THX     OOVERNtHO     BODT     OF     TBS     AmIUCM 

LiBKAKT  Association,  at  thx  As&ociation'(  * 

86th  Amnttai.  i  CoNFKUMCK  IN  San  Tux- 

CISCO,  Junk  34  1967 

At  San  Francisco,  during  the  86th  Annuit 
Conference  of  tie  ALA,  the  Association  n- 
pressed  its  conjrictlon  that  the  cause  at 
democracy  is  best  served  when  the  operatloxii 
of  government  afe  fully  revealed.  In  the  sen- 
sitive area  of  public  opinion,  secret  Influence 
can  only  contamdnate  truth  and  corrupt  Uw 
fundamental  concepts  of  free  speech  and  t 
free  press. 

The  Americai^  Library  Association  tskM 
note  of  the  fact  that,  during  the  second  set- 
sion  of  the  89th  Ck>ngres8  at  a  hearing  befon 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  revealed  under  questioning  ttut 
it  had  been  subsidizing  and  otherwise  en- 
couraging auth<v-s  to  write,  and  publlshen 
to  print,  materlalls  useful  to  and  harmonious 
with  Agency  programs  of  Information  to  ict- 
eign  readers.  It|  was  further  revealed  ttitt 
lUblicatlons  were  also  sold 
out  any  disclosure  to  Uw 
ce  ot-tbe  subsidy  or  otiier 
ement. 

on  February  9,  1987.  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  Indicated  that  no  manu- 
script would  be!  commissioned  without  tlx 
approval  of  the  plrector. 

However.  almCiet  at  the  same  time,  ind 
from  another  direction,  public  revelations 
were  made  of  cofert  activities  by  the  Centnl 
Intelligence  Agehcy  with  respect  to  private, 
non-governmental  organizations,  in  whicb 
public  moneys  wiere  employed  to  develop  sad 
influence  opinions  and  actions  consonsnt 
with  government  objectives. 

The  America^  Ubrttry  Association  a- 
presses  the  cohcem  of  its  members  that  dis- 
closure of  the  sources  of  Influence  and  suM- 
dles  In   the  forcing  of  pubUc   opinion  bss 


many  of  these 
commercially  wl 
reader  of  the  so 
form  of  encour; 
Subsequently, 


got  been  freely  offered  by  agenclea  of  the 
federal  Oovernment.  TIm  Amarlcan  Library 
AMOclation  asks  that  govanunentai  apooaor- 
(blp,  subsidies  and  other  forms  ot  direct 
encouragement  which  lead  to  the  generation 
of  points  of  view  designed  to  Influenoa  pub- 
lic opinion  be  disclosed  in  a  suitable  maimer, 
ind  that  any  pubUeatlons  carry  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  financial  asnl stance,  U  the  source 
of  such  assistance  Is  from  public  funds  pro- 
vided by  an  «gency  ot  the  government. 

This  statement  Is  to  be  forwarded  by  the 
President  of  the  Amerloan  Library  AmocIsi- 
tion  to  tbe  President  of  the  United  Statea, 
tbe  Secretaries  of  the  Departments,  and  the 
members  of  Congress. 


Cater  OntUnes  Progress  of  Government 
Efforts  in  Health  Field 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  FLOEmA 

DJ  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  2,  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  national 
oonventlon  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  and  share  the  plat- 
fomi  with  Douglass  Cater,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  President. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Cater  touched  upon 
ume  very  Interesting  and  informative 
points  of  the  makeup  of  our  efforts  in 
providing  the  American  public  with  bet- 
ter health  care  and  facilities. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record,  a  copy  of  his  speech  for  the 
Infomiation  and  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  feel  that  the  speech  will  be  of 
benefit  to  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
the  progress  the  Federal  Oovernment  has 
made  in  assuring  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  the  best  medical  attention 
that  can  be  provided. 
ttai^'Ufs  TO  Annttai.  Meeting  of  tb»  Ameh- 

ICAN  Public  Health  Association  by  Douc- 

LiSB  Cater,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 

BDIT    OF    the    UnFTED    STATES,    OCTOBER    23 

19«7 

One  commentator  on  the  social  scene  has 
written,  "It  was  the  best  of  times.  It  was  the 
worst  of  times,  it  was  the  age  of  wisdom.  It 
WM  the  age  of  foollshlshnesa.  It  was  the 
epoch  of  beUef,  it  was  the  epoch  of  incre- 
dulity, it  was  the  season  of  Light,  it  was  the 
•Bsson  of  Darkness,  it  was  the  spring  of  hope, 
it  wu  the  winter  of  despair;  we  had  every- 
ttlng  before  us.  we  had  nothing  before  us, 
»•  were  all  going  direct  to  Heaven,  we  were 
•n  going  direct  the  other  way."  That  was 
Cbarles  IMckena.  one  of  the  early  warriors 
•gainst  poverty  and  Injustice.  He  was  por- 
wylng  a  period  nearly  200  years  ago.  And 
M  added.  "The  period  was  .  .  .  much  like 
«*  present  period  ..."  He  wrote  In  1869. 
J™»y  would  find  In  hla  description  slml- 
lanUes  with  today,  for  we  look  out  on  a 
•Bene  of  contrast  in  America. 

*«  a  people,  we  have  never  been  more 
prosperous.  Our  Oroea  National  Product  haa 
nwi  to  1790  biUlon— and  the  median  family 
"Wne  in  America  la  nearly  »7600  per  year. 

Tet  we  have  never  been  more  conscious  of 
PWerty  in  oiir  midst. 

More  Americana  than  ever  befcn«  are  in 
•wool  today:  one-thlrd  of  the  natlon'a  pop- 
««aon.  More  people  are  going  to  ooUege— 
^  to  adult  education  classes,  more  to  lob 
^^Xi%  and  all  the  other  forms  of  education 
"W«»  post-cradle  to  poet-graduate. 


Yet  never  have  we  been  more  reetleaa 
about  the  condlUoii  of  our  acbooUng;  never 
have  we  been  mora  eager  to  extend  the 
opportunity  for  ediicatton  to  thoae  who  have 
been  neglected. 

Our  nation's  health  standards  are  at  an 
all-time  high,  measured  by  any  Index  we 
can  devise:  life  expectancy.  Infant  mortal- 
ity, Incidence  of  disease,  delivery  of  health 
services. 

Yet  never  have  we  as  a  people  been  more 
anxious — and  more  eager  to  extend  the  qual- 
ity and  the  reach  of  health  care. 

There  are  some  despairing  critics  who  look 
at  this  gap  between  achievement  and  ex- 
pectation and  claim  to  discern  a  sickness 
In  our  society. 

To  me,  the  fact  that  we  recognize  a  gap— 
a  gap  between  achievement  and  expecta- 
tion— represents  a  symptom  of  health 

It  Is  a  sign  of  self -renewal. 

It  is  a  sign  that  a  prosperous  nation  has 
not  yielded  to  the  fatal  tendency  toward 
complacency  and  self-lndTilgence. 

It  shows  that  our  future  can  be  even 
brighter  than  our  past. 

The  Ills  that  agitate  every  community 
throughout  our  land  did  not  arrive  suddenly 
on  the  scene.  The  awful  burden  of  poverty 
was  always  there.  The  trouble  was  that  too 
many  of  us  faUed  to  see  it. 

Bad  schools.  Inadequate  health  fadllUes 
pollution  of  the  air  and  water,  the  decay  of 
our  cities,  the  ugllficatlon  of  our  country- 
side—aU  have  had  an  ancient  ancestry  but 
nobody  reaUy  tried  to  do  anything  about 
them. 

The  difference  now  U  that  the  right  people 
are  worrying  about  the  right  problems— and 
working  to  find  the  right  solutions 

Today,  after  too  many  years  of  debate  and 
delay,  we  are  on  the  move. 

In  the  areas  of  my  own  particular  Interest 

at  the  White  House — education  and  health 

the  statistics  tell  a  dramatic  story. 

Over  the  past  three-and-one-half  years  the 
President  has  proposed  and  Congrees'has 
passed  over  forty  major  measxues  for  federal 
aid  to  education  and  health. 

In  the  past  three-and-one-half  years  the 
President  has  rec(»nmended  and  Oongreas 
has  allocated  more  funds  for  education  and 
health  than  in  the  previous  history  of  Ameri- 
can government. 

Today,  more  manpower— and  more  brain 
power— than  ever  before  have  been  mobilized 
for  the  effort  in  these  two  vital  areas  of 
activity. 

But  new  laws  and  money  and  manpower 
by  themselves,  can  hardly  measure  the  scope 
of  our  nation's  effort. 

Even  more  Unportant,  I  beUeve,  la  a  new 
concept  underlying  the  Inltlatlvee  in  these 
fields — the  concept  of  partnership  President 
Johnson  described  It  quite  early  in  his  Ad- 
ministration as  "Creative  Federalism" 

The  President  declared  that,  "The  solution 
to  our  problems  does  not  rest  on  a  massive 
program  In  Washington,  nor  can  It  rely  solely 
on  the  strained  resources  of  local  authority 
It  requires  us  to  create  new  concepts  of  co- 
operation— a  Creative  Federalism — between 
the  National  Capital  and  the  leaders  of  local 
conununltlee." 

Those  words  gave  a  new  meaning  to  an  old 
Constitutional  understanding. 

Our  Pounding  Fathers  wisely  understood 
that  freedom  could  be  buttressed  by  separat- 
ing the  Institutions  which  exercise  power: 

federal,  state,  and  local — public  and  private 

state  and  chiu-ch.  No  one  appreciates  more 
deeply  than  the  President  who  leads  this  na- 
tion today  the  strength  which  federalism  haa 
Imparted  to  our  system  of  government. 

But  President  Johnson  has  also  recognized 
what  was  also  basic  to  our  Constitution. 
Jamas  Madison,  an  author  of  the  Federalist 
Papers,  was  one  of  the  flrst  to  dispel  the 
notion  that  PederaUsm  must  mean  a  sterile 
system  of  separations — designed  to  frustrate 
rather  than  to  fuUUl  the  pubUc  Interest.  And 
his  co-author.  Alexander  Hamilton,  first  de- 
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8crlt>ed  the  duty  of  the  natlon'a  Chief  Ki- 
ecutive  to  pUy  an  energizing  role  In  supply. 
Ing  purpose  to  the  fedwal  syatem. 

Creative  Federallam.  aa  Prealdent  Jobnaon 
has  given  meaning  to  that  term,  aeeka  to 
build  a  working  relationship  among  the 
many  separate  Institutions  that  share  a 
capacity  to  affect  the  public  good.  Creative 
FedefalUm  seeks  to  stimulate  new  arrange- 
ments among  old  Institutions  and  to  build 
new  Institutions  when  they  are  needed. 

It  does  not  Intend  to  supplant  state  and 
local  and  private  agencies.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. The  purpose  of  Creative  Federalism 
as  the  President  defines  It.  Is  to  strengthen 
the  capacity  of  these  agencies  to  respond 
to  the  challenges  confronting  them  today. 
By  promoting  partnership.  It  prevents  the 
growth   of  monolithic   Institutions. 

Nowhere  is  thU  new  partnership  more 
evident  than  in  the  field  of  health.  I  would 
like  to  mention  this  morning  two  at  the 
major  health  programs  passed  by  the  88th 
Congress  and  now  moving  into  the  program 
stage.  Each  adds  a  dimension  to  Creative 
Federalism. 

The  first  stems  from  the  Heart  Disease.' 
Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amendments  of  1966  It 
was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  brilliant  wc^k 
of  the  Presidential  Commission  headed  by 
Dr.  Michael  DeBakey.  Under  Its  auspices 
alliances  have  been  formed  In  49  regions  of 
the  country  covering  91  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's popxUation.  Federal  planning  money  is 
already  supporting  these  alUances.  Program 
grants  have  already  been  made  to  five  of  the 
regions. 

The  key  to  this  program  Is  cooperation — 
cooperation  among  the  diverse  Institutions 
for  research,  training  and  demonstration  In 
the  field  of  patient  care — to  bring  the  latest 
advances  In  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  dis- 
ease to  the  greatest  number  of  citizens  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  No  one  In  Wash- 
ington dictates  the  terms  for  this  coopera- 
tion. It  must  depend  on  the  imagination  and 
energy  of  health  leaders  In  the  communities. 
The  federal  role  Is  to  support  this  enterprise 
In  Institution  building. 

The  second  program,  of  even  more  direct 
Interest  to  this  meeting,  ta  based  on  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and  PubUc 
Health  Services  Amendments  of  1966.  Thla 
Is  the  Partnership  tot  Health  Program. 

It  represents  a  major  effort  to  shift  pro- 
gram responslbUlty  away  from  Washing- 
ton. It  provides  direct  support  to  state  and 
local  leaders  as  they  make  plans,  set  priv- 
ities and  carry  out  comprehensive  health 
programs. 

The  evolution  of  thla  program  In  the  year 
since  Its  enactment  gives  good  evidence  of 
partnership  at  work.  Eleven  days  after  en- 
actment the  Stirgeon  Oen^al  set  up  a  Task 
Force  to  draft  regulations.  Meetings  were 
held  with  hundreds  of  groups  representing 
government  at  every  level,  the  universities, 
professional  organizations,  including  the 
American  PubUc  Health  Association,  and  a 
great  number  of  voluntary  organizations. 

Since  January  every  Qovemor  has  been 
visited  personally  to  consult  on  this  program. 
To  emphasize  its  Importance,  the  Surgeon 
General  has  located  the  program  In  his  own 
offices,  under  the  direction  of  a  man  of  great 
ablUty,  Dr.  James  Cavanaugh.  Correspond- 
ingly, most  of  the  Governors  have  placed  the 
program  planning  functions  within  their 
offices  or  at  a  high  level  of  state  government. 
As  an  added  effort  to  decentralize  decision- 
making, authority  to  review  and  approve 
grants  has  been  transferred  to  nine  regional 
oflJces  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

President  Johnson  In  his  health  message 
to  Congress  called  thla  a  program  "designed 
to  strengthen  state  and  local  programs  and 
to  encourage  broad  gauge  planning  la 
health.  It  gives  the  states  new  flexibility  to 
xise  federal  funds  by  freeing  them  from 
tightly  compartmentalized  grant  rirrtgi^iM 
It  also  allows  the  states  to  attack  speclat 
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liMtlttx  problema  which  have  special  regional 
or  local  Impact." 

I  believe  Partnerahlp  for  Health  repre- 
aenta  a  great  promlae.  IX  It  can  be  made  to 
work  succesafully.  It  will  have  enormoua  Im- 
pact on  programs  In  other  areas  where  the 
federal  government  Is  being  called  on  to 
make  a  growing  contribution.  It  represents 
the  rational  way  to  develop  an  effective  part- 
nership— to  maintain  our  system  of  fed- 
eralism. 

We  Should  be  wary  of  those  who  offer  easy 
alternatives.  Some  claim  that  at  long  last 
they  support  federal  assistance  in  health  and 
education.  Only  they  would  do  it  differently. 
They  propose  to  abolish  existing  programs  on 
the  vague  promise  of  substituting  aid  with 
"no  strings  attached." 

As  a  long  time  observer  both  Inside  and 
outside  government,  I  have  strong  doubts 
that  any  Congress  or  any  President  would 
long  be  satisfied  with  such  an  approach.  Sim- 
ply to  put  the  federal  money  on  the  stump 
in  the  dead  of  night  is  not  the  answer.  Con- 
gress has  a  real  and  abiding  interest  In  help- 
ing ahape  national  priorities.  To  abdicate 
that  it^e  would  b«  a  sure  formula  for  arrest- 
ing the  growth  of  support  programs.  Those 
of  vm  who  are  strongly  committed  to  this 
support  must  not  be  misled. 

A  zvemt  lasue  of  Daedalus  devoted  to  the 
year  2000  reported,  "The  only  prediction 
about  tbe  future  that  one  can  make  with 
cwtalnty  la  that  public  authorities  will  face 
more  problems  than  they  have  at  any  previ- 
ous «"»j>  In  history.  .  .  .  The  problem  of 
the  future  consists  in  defining  one's  priorities 
and  mairing  the  ncccssary  commitments." 

How  to  develop  effective  plans?  How  to 
schedule -priorities?  How  to  commit  the  nec- 
essary reaourcea?  This  calls  for  skills  of  a 
■art  which  are  In  extremely  short  supply. 
Moi«  Important,  It  calls  for  wisdom — and 
tiiat  la  always  In  short  supply. 

Ag  we  n>"if*'^^  the  future,  we  must  look 
beyond  the  exp«lence  ot  Charlie  Brown,  the 
youthful  phlloac^xher  of  tbe  comic  strip, 
"Peanuts."  You  may  recall  Charlie  Brown's 
admonition  to  his  baseball  team,  "You  know 
what  our  team  lacked  last  year?  It  lacked 
organization  I  Well,  this  year  It's  going  to  be 
different  1  I  have  written  down  the  name  of 
aaoh  player  and  what  position  he  plays  and 
I've  attached  the  paper  to  a  clip  board  .  .  . 
and  U  that  Isn't  organization,  I  don't  know 
what  lal" 

CreatlTe  Federalism  must  take  us  farther 
t>»«n  that.  More  than  simply  Identffylng  the 
players  and  positions,  we  seek  to  build  a 
sturdy  partnership,  designed  to  get  the  job 
done,  not  to  prevent  the  job  from  being 
done. 

We  must  face  the  future  with  the  spirit 
mttributed  to  Winston  Churchill  in  a  story 
which  U  surely  apocryphal.  It  seems  that  the 
Prime  Minister  was  visited  by  a  delegation 
ot  Temperance  ladles  wbo  came  to  complain 
about  his  consumption  of  brandy.  One  little 
lady  addressed  Mr.  Churchill  and  declared, 
"Why,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  If  all  the  brandy 
you  drank  In  a  year  was  poured  Into  a  room 
it  would  come  up  to  here."  Mr.  Churchill 
•olemnly  looked  at  the  floor  and  the  celling 
and  the  Uttle  lady's  hand  somewhere  near 
the  taldway  mark.  Then  he  niuttered,  "So  lit- 
tle done  and  bo  much  to  do." 


proper  revereince  to  the  American  Ttt- 
erans  of  all  "wars  who  have  fought  to 
keep  our  country  Independent. 

At  the  same  time,  the  people  of  Poland 
will  be  prevented  by  their  Communist 
dictators  from  commemorating  the  an- 
niversary of  Iheir  independence  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918,  a  day  on  which  Polish  in- 
dependence ^as  proclaimed  at  the  close 
of  World  Wat  L 

In  the  perjfcd  from  November  1918,  to 
September  1,1939,  when  Poland  feD  vic- 
tim to  the  BTazi  invasion,  the  country 
underwent  a  fteady  building  process  and 
had  developed  into  a  flourishing  democ- 
racy. I 

Since  the  ^lose  of  World  War  H,  the 
Polish  people]  have  found  themselves  un- 
der the  heelTof  a  Soviet-imposed  Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

Polish  Independence  Day,  which  can- 
not be  celebrated  in  Poland,  is,  neverthe- 
less, celebrated  by  Poles  scattered 
throughout  the  free  world  who  con- 
scientiously ind  properly  continue  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  freedom  and  look 
forward  to  Ihe  day  when  a  legitimate 
government  land  true  freedom  will  be 
restored  to  Poland. 


Peking,   Ha4>i  Connt  Heavily  on  U^. 
IKstent 


EXTElfSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


In  coordination  %lth  your  struggle,  It  wiu 
certainly  be  capMJie  o<  comj>elUng  the  U.8. 
gorvemment  to  pat  an  end  to  Its  aggressive 
war  m  Vietnam."* 

Throughout  tfce  following  week,  dauy 
broadcasts  and  statements  In  Hanoi  am] 
Peking  paid  glowing  tribute  to  the  riots  and 
demonstrations  Ih  American  cities.  Of  the 
march  on  the  Pentagon,  the  New  China  News 
Agency  conuaent^d: 

"Johnson  himself  was  so  seized  with  fear 
that  he  stayed  la  the  White  House  all  day. 
This  fully  showed  up  the  Johnson  admin. 
Lstratlon's  fear  df  the  people  and  its  true 
color  as  a  paper  figer." 

Communist  propaganda  differentiates 
sharply,  of  course  between  what  It  describes 
as  "people's"  protest  movements  against  th« 
war  and  President  Johnson's  political  okkjsI- 
tlon.  There  Is  a  tendency  to  assume  that  Be- 
publlcan  and  Democratic  doves — ^regardle« 
of  what  they  majr  say — are  In  fact  committed 
to  the  war.  J 

The  Oommunfcts  apparently  have  some 
trouble  swallowing  the  idea  of  serious  dissent 
within  the  Congp-esa  or  the  major  poUtlcsl 
parties — an  idea  Which  Is  hard  to  square  with 
the  stereotype  at  entrenched  and  viciously 
reactionary  "ruling  drclea"  in  the  United 
States.  ' 

Nevertheless,  the  finer  points  of  the  ad- 
ministration's pdlltieal  situation  are  not  lost 
on  the  leaders  Itx  Hanoi  and  Peking.  Then 
Is  hardly  a  atatlement  made,  a  poll  taken, 
an  editorial  written,  a  vote  in  Congress  or 
the  United  Nations  that  la  not  turned  to 
vme  as  grlat  for  the  Communist  propagaadt 
mllL 

Thus  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  him- 
self Is  duly  misquoted  In  North  Vietnam's 
Nhan  Dan  on  November  1  as  saying  thst 
"Americans  had  no  grounds  to  believe  thst 


o/\ii  XU*M    brUMIftirC  DDVAM  nnON     "*  indiscriminate  bombing  campaign  would 
HUN.  WM.  JcflnlnUO  DKIAn  UUIUI     shatter  the  North  Vietnam  people's  deier^ 


Ctr  aOTTTS  CABOUNA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  9.  1967 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 


id  very   timely  article   ap- 
,ly  in  the  Washington  Even- 


Polish  IndepcBdeKe  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxxNois 
•  IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraiay,  November  9.  1967 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day. November  11,  we  will  pause  to  pay 


excellent 
pearedrece: 
ing  Star 

PcKDro,  Hs(foi  Count  HxAvn.T  on  U.S. 

DXSSXNT 

Nothing,  at  course.  Infuriates  critics  of 
President  Joanson's  Vietnam  polldes  quite 
so  much  as  t)ie  suggestion  that  these  critics 
may  be  glvii^  encouragement  to  the  Com- 
munists in  Hanoi  and  Peking. 

Yet,  In  fact,  there  is  almost  no  aspect  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  that  is  more  easily  docu- 
mented than  this  one.  Johnson's  suggestion 
that  the  American  public  might  pay  a  Ut 
more  attention  to  the  reactions  of  Hanoi  to 
some  of  the  things  being  said  In  this  coun- 
try is  very  ni\4ch  to  the  point. 

Consider,  ftr  example,  the  announcement 
by  Radio  Haaol  on  October  17  of  the  forma- 
tion of  "The  South  Vietnam  People's  Com- 
mittee for  $oUdarlty  with  the  American 
People."         I 

The  prime  pbjective  of  this  committee,  ac- 
cording to  t£e  olBctal  communique,  is  "to 
<  \inlte  and  coordinate  with  the  American 
people  In  thejstruggle  for  peace,  Justice,  free- 
dom, democracy  and  civil  rights  and  In  de- 
manding thsJt  the  VS.  government  put  an 
end  to  its  aggressive  war  In  Vietnam." 

To  accompUsh  this,  the  committee  pro- 
poses "to  establish  relations  with  and  con- 
tact all  pro9'eseive  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals In  ttte  Uixited  States  .  .  .  who  want 
to  acquaint  thraoselvM  with  the  sttuatlon 
in  Vietnam  i  and  to  join  the  Vietnamese 
I>eople"  in  demanding  an  end  to  the  war. 

In  several  thousand  well-chosen  words,  the 
new  committee  hails  the  plans  of  the  "Amer- 
ican People'k  Movement"  to  demonstrate 
throughout  ^he  United  States. 

"Our  struggle  will  certainly  grow  more 
powerful,"   ^e  statement  concludes,  "and 


mlnation  or  ahal^e  the  spirit  oif  their  leaden.' 
The  New  Yor%  Times  Is  cited  as  authority 
for  tlie  claim  that  "more  and  more  people 
In  American  political  circles  realize  the  Jotm- 
Bon  clique's  failure  In  Vietnam."  The  UPX  U 
credited  with  the  discovery  that  "the  num- 
bw  of  those  opposing  the  war  In  the  United 
States  has  nearly  doubled  In  the  past  two 
y«ar8."  And  columnist  Clayton  Pritchey  li 
quoted  as  opining  that  the  elections  In  South 
Vietnam  "have  not  so  much  resolved  old 
problems  but  h^ve  Introduced  new  ones." 

Even  such  raiflom  and  fragmentary  quota 
M  these  suggea^  that  the  leaders  In  Hand 
do  In  fact  derive  substantial  encouragement 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  from  the  critics  of  the 
war  In  the  United  States.  Given  a  free  and 
democratic  society  it  is,  indeed.  InevitaUi 
that  this  ahoulct  be  ao.  To  pretend  that  It 
isn't  may  possibly  ease  the  conscience  of  ttu 
critics.  But  It  win  not  change  the  fact  thst 
dissent  In  the  t  nlted  States  is  a  very  Impor- 
tant factor  In  the  calculations  being  made 
today -m  Peklnf    and  Hanoi. 


Economic  0|i  portnnity  Amendments  of 
1967 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GARDNER 

Or'MOKTH    CABOLIMA 
IN  THE  HOUbE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVKS 

Wednesa^y,  November  t,  1967 

The  House  ti  Committee  of  the  Wb* 
House  on  the  $tate  of  the  Union  had  ondir 
consideration  the  bUl  (8.3388)  to  pro»Jde 
an  Improved  Ek»nomlc  Opportunity  Act  W 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  oper»tK» 
of  economic  opportunity  programs,  to  •»• 
tborlze  an  Emergency  Employment  Act,  •» 
for  otha  purpdses. 


November  9,  1967 
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Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Imow  of  no  one  in  this  body  today,  or 
any  member  of  our  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  who  is  not  deeply  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  poverty.  We  heard 
the  statement  made  before  this  body 
that  everyone  is  concerned  about  poverty, 
and  I  think  this  is  a  very  true  statement. 
However,  there  is  an  honest  and  basic 
diffe-ence  in  how  we  should  approach 
the  methods  and  the  effectiveness  of  be- 
ing able  to  eliminate  poverty  in  America. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  sit  and  listen  at  great  length  to  what 
I  consider  was  a  Broadway  production 
staged  by  the  GflBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, telling  us  day  after  day  of  the 
wonderful  merits  of  this  program.  But 
during  these  very  long  weeks  of  hear- 
ings we  heard  very  few  people  who  came 
before  this  committee  to  testify  as  to 
the  faults  in  this  program.  And  yet  I 
know  throughout  America  in  each  city 
there  are  many  people  who  have  seen 
firsthand  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  OEO 
and  the  OEO  employees. 

I  think  it  is  quite  legitimate  as  we 
come  before  this  body  that  we  do  have 
debate  today  to  discuss  the  pros  and 
cons  of  theliest  method  that  we  can  pos- 
slMy  have  to  eliminate  poverty  through- 
out America. 

We  have  heard  many  discussions  al- 
ready today — and  I  will  not  dwell  on 
them  any  more.  I  only  wish  to  talk  quite 
briefly  about  an  area  that  I  am  very 
deeply  concerned  about,  and  that  is  the 
political  activities  that  are  now  so  deeply 
entrenched  in  our  poverty  program. 

It  was  said  just  recently  by  my  col- 
league In  the  well  that  we  have  spent 
over  $4  billion  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
I  say  that  too  much  of  this  money  and 
too  much  of  the  time  spent  by  the  OflBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been  polit- 
ically motivated  and  politically  thought 
out  by  those  in  Washington.  I  can  list 
d^  after  city  where  massive  voter  reg- 
Wratlon  drives  have  been  conducted  for 
•ome  time:  Durham,  H.C;  Houston, 
Tex.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Memphis,  Tenn.- 
Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Gary,  Ind.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Reading,  Pa.;  and  the  list  goes  on  and 
on  and  on.  And  when  I  speak  of  voter 
registration  drives,  let  me  give  this  body 
Ml  example  of  what  happened  in  Dur- 
ham, N.C. 

An  antipoverty  agency  in  Durham, 
through  three  of  its  employees,  spent 
over  3  months  copying  the  registration 
woks  in  the  city  of  Durham.  They  went 
out  In  a  nonpartisan  election  and  ear- 
ned people  to  the  polling  places  to  regis- 
ter. They  then  carried  them  back  on 
election  day,  and  provided  them  with 
narked  baUots  teUlng  them  exactly 
which  candidates  to  vote  for.  In  this  city 
elation,  this  nonpartisan  election  of  the 
city  of  Durham,  N.C,  in  an  election 
that  the  mayor  won  by  a  2-to-l  majori- 
ty, these  precincts  in  which  the  OEO 
workers  were  deeply  Involved  carried  for 
we  opposite  number  by  as  much  as  10 
tol. 

.  ^^^J— and  I  have  never  had  anyone 
w  be  able  to  convince  me  otherwise — 
wat  massive  voter  registration  programs 
»m  in  no  way  help  the  poor  or  brhig 
i?*u.*^  '^^*^  °'  "^"«-  I  tWnk  everyone 
™  this  House  knows  that  we  have  many 
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honorable  groups  who  are  making  a 
major  effort  to  Impress  on  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  that  they  have  a  right  and 
a  responsibility  to  participate  In  local 
governments,  the  Junior  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  many,  many  other  agen- 
cies that  spend  many  long  hours  trying 
to  get  people  to  go  out  to  register  and 
to  vote.  But  I  think  we  tread  on  very 
thin  ice,  and  we  are  setting  a  very  dan- 
gerous precedent,  when  we  have  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  sponsored  by  the  American 
taxpayers'  dollar,  out  conducting  mas- 
sive voter  registration  drives. 

In  the  city  of  Houston,  Tex.,  it  has 
been  told  that  OEO  agencies  there  have 
registered  over  50,000  voters.  And  I  would 
only  point  out  to  this  House  that  if  we 
had  another  national  election  like  1960, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  could 
very  easily  control  the  political  destiny 
of  America. 

This  brings  me  to  another  very  dan- 
gerous precedent  that  I  think  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  engaged  in,  and  this  Is 
massive  protest  movements  and  picket- 
ing that  employees  financed  by  the 
American  taxpayer  have  been  doing  in 
far  too  many  cases.  I  have  brought  here 
today  stacks  of  material  that  came  out 
of  newspapers,  not  only  in  North  Caro- 
lina, but  throughout  every  section  of 
America,  and  I  would  only  take  a  brief 
time  to  read  you  a  few. 

This  is  from  the  Baltimore  paper,  en- 
titled "Top  UJ3.  Official  Backs  VISTA 
Group  Picketing." 

It  says: 

George  Lord,  National  Field  Representative 
of  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  said 
VISTA  workers  in  Baltimore  broke  no  rules 
in  organizing  a  picket  against  a  citizen  and 
taxpayer. 

One  of  our  own  Members  of  Congress, 
speaking  in  California,  was  heckled  and 
and  interrupted  numerous  times  during  a 
speech  by  OEO  employees. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  we  find  OEO  em- 
ployees staging  a  massive  downtown 
demonstration  that  disrupted  business 
and  traffic. 

We  go  back  again  to  VISTA  and  we 
find  the  regional  director,  James  Cox  In 
Austin,  Tex.,  said: 

VISTA  volunteers  here  can  participate  in 
marches  and  demonstratlona  .  .  , 

We  go  back  again  to  Houston  and  find 
testimony  by  the  Houston  police  chief, 
who  testified  that  riot  attempts  by  OEO 
employees  had  been  attempted  and  set  a 
dangerous  precedent. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  gentleman  again  mentioned  my 
district.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  if  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to 
finish. 

Again  I  quote  from  a  letter  I  received 
on  November  3,  1967,  from  two  members 
of  the  Newark,  N.J.,  City  Council.  I  am 
quoting  certain  parts  and  I  will  put  the 
entire  letter  in  the  Record. 

The  TTnited  Community  Corporation  took 
a  public  stand  against  the  proposed  medical 
center  in  the  City  of  Newark  aftear  conduct- 
lug  two  surveys  .  .  .  which  showed  that  the 
people  wanted  the  center. 

They  also  went  into  descriptions  of 


how  the  area  board  of  UCC  demonstrated 
in  picketing  against  a  local  grocery  store. 
and  that  because  of  this,  tills  man  was 
forced  to  go  out  of  business. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Newark  Municipal  Counch,, 
Newark,  NJ.,  November  3. 1967. 
Hon.  James  C.  Gakonex, 
LongjDOTtK  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Qaronxx:  If  what  hap- 
pened within  the  Poverty  Program  of  the 
City  of  Newark  is  m  relation  to  political 
activities  is  similar  In  other  clttes  and  com- 
munities across  this  naUon,  then  It  Is  im- 
peratve  thr.t  amendments  to  prohibit  politi- 
cal acOon  by  O.  E.  O.  formed  agencies  and 
its  employees  be  enacted. 

1.  Many  militant  individuals  have  used  the 
Poverty  Program  in  the  City  of  Newark  to 
further  their  own  political  ambitions  and 
foment  unrest.  James  Kennedy  who  Is  a 
Community  Researcher  of  Area  Board  2  of 
the  United  Community  Corporation  called  a 
mass  meeting  in  front  of  the  Fourth  Pre- 
cinct Police  Headquarters  after  he  was  ad- 
vised that  such  a  meeting  could  set  off 
trouble  In  the  City  of  Newark.  He  disregarded 
the  advice.  The  meeting  was  held  on  July  13, 
1967  and  the  riots  ensued.  All  printed  matter 
subsequent  to  this  event  was  printed  by  his 
poverty  board.  Mr.  Kennedy's  statements 
were  on  television  and  can  be  verified 
through  C.  B.  S.,  Channel  2. 

2.  Kenneth  Gibson,  a  Vice  President  of  the 
TTnited  CommiuUty  Corporation,  used  the 
Poverty  Program  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
political  projection  and  then  ran  for  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Newark  on  a  so-caUed  negro 
ticket  with  the  help  of  Poverty  Program 
officials. 

3.  George  C.  Richardson,  a  very  active 
Trustee  of  the  Poverty  Prognm.  used  the 
program  as  a  means  of  obtaining  projection 
and  ran  for  Councilman  In  the  Central  Ward 
In  the  City  of  Newark.  Mr.  Richardson  who 
opposed  the  creaUon  of  a  medical  center  In 
the  City  of  Newark  fought  the  City  Admlnls- 
traUon  again  using  Poverty  Program  staff 
and  distributions.  Mr.  Richardson  Is  pres- 
ently running  for  Assembly  in  the  sUte  of 
New  Jersey  and  is  using  the  Poverty  staff  to 
mimeograph  his  campaign  literature. 

4.  Earl  Harris,  a  member  of  the  Tr\utees 
Board  and  presently  Co-Chairman  of  the 
Personnel  Committee  of  the  United  Com- 
munity Corporation,  ran  for  Councilman  In 
the  City  of  Newark  and  used  the  Poverty 
Progtram  as  a  means  of  projection  and  used 
the  printing  faclUtles  of  Area  Board  3  to 
print  literature. 

5.  WllUam  Payne,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  Poverty  Program,  used  the 
program  to  gain  projection  and  ran  for  Coun- 
cilman in  the  City  of  Newark. 

6.  The  United  Community  Corporation  took 
a  public  stand  against  the  proposed  medical 
center  In  the  City  of  Newark  after  conducting 
two  surveys  (using  the  Poverty  Program  staff) 
which  showed  that  the  people  wanted  the 
center.  They  used  the  mimeograph  equip- 
ment to  circularize  the  conununlty  and  try 
to  incite  the  pteople  to  protest  the  medical 
center.  When  this  failed,  they  brought  peo- 
ple in  from  New  York  City  and  other  com- 
munities to  load  the  hearing  room  and  pro- 
test the  center.  On  the  attempted  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Kducation.  they  used  the  mimeograph  ma- 
chine to  cause  social  unrest  in  the  City  of 
Newark. 

7.  The  u.  C.  C.  voted  to  grant  amnesty  to 
all  those  arrested  during  the  riots  in  Newark. 

8.  U.  C.  C.  through  Ite  Legal  Aid  Program 
supplied  lawyers  free  to  defend  the  rioters. 

fl.  The  U.  C.  C.  staff  has  involved  Itself  in 
every  business  action  taken  by  the  CouncU, 
example  K-9  Corps,  rent  control. 

10.  Area  Board  3  of  the  U.  C.  C.  is  dominated 
by  Students  tor  Democratic  Society.  They 
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decided  a  local  grocery  store  merchant  was 
overcharging  his  customers  and  they  picketed 
him  out  of  business.  Ironically,  at  the  same 
time  eight  negroes  lost  their  employment 
and  many  people  who  depended  upon  this 
merchant  for  credit  lost  this  source  of  help. 

11.  Area  Board  3  has  gone  out  of  Its  way 
to  provide  any  and  all  welfare  information  to 
prospective  welfare  clients  to  aid  them  In 
getting  every  possible  dime  "due  them."  They 
encourage  welfare. 

12.  Area  Board  3  has  set  up  a  C!orporatlve 
Pood  Program  to  compete  against  the  same 
grocery  stores  In  the  neighborhood  which 
Ironically  are  now  primarily  negro  operated. 

13.  Small  business  administrations  under 
the  Poverty  Program  sent  individuals 
around;  to  help  the  merchants.  Instead,  they 
tried  to  organize  the  merchants  at  a  tlO.OO 
membership  charge  contrary  to  O.  E.  O.  in- 
tent. Thurmand  Smith  was  the  paid  staff 
man  Involved. 

14.  Play  Street  Program  has  been  accused 
of  sending  children  to  camps  that  have  Com- 
munist ties.  Funds  were  cut  off  by  O.  E.  O.  for 
this  aspect  of  the  Play  Street  Program  this 
summer,  appcu'ently  for  this  reason. 

If  you  desire  any  further  Information  or 
personal  presentation,  we  will  be  happy  to 
appear  In  Washington. 
Cordially, 

IjEE  Beknsteim, 
Councilman  South  Ward. 

FKANK    ASOONIZIO, 

Councilman  West  Ward. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  I  go  again  to  our  own 
committee  report,  prepared  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  Investigators,  who 
went  in,  and  on  section  5  they  said : 

Whatever  the  Intention,  the  facts  concern- 
ing th*  role  of  UCC  personnel  In  publicizing 
and  organizing  a  "Police  Brutality  ISaas 
R4lly"  at  #4  precinct  the  evening  of  July 
13th  did  significantly  contribute  to  the 
volatile  climate  which  prevailed. 

I  have  a  copy,  before  us  today,  of  the 
literature  that  was  passed  out  by  poverty 
workers,  printed  at  poverty  headquar- 
ters, which  says: 

Stop  police  brutality.  Come  out  and  Join 
us  at  the  Mass  Rally  Tonlte  at  7:30  p.m.  4th 
Precinct,  Located  on  17th  Avenue  and  Liv- 
ingston Street. 

From  this  mass  rally  the  riots  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  were  sparked  and  started. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  plan  to 
introduce  amendments  I  feel  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  we  are  to  remove 
poverty  workers  in  the  future  from  voter 
registration,  from  picketing,  and  pro- 
testing, areas  I  feel  they  have  absolutely 
no  business  in.  I  hope  by  doing  this  we 
will  be  able  to  help  redirect  this  program 
so  the  people  living  in  the  poverty  areas 
will  be  able  to  better  their  conditions. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  I  yield  now  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  it 
the  gentleman's  position  that  enlarge- 
ment of  voter  registration  among  the 
electorate  In  some  way  undermines  de- 
mocracy in  the  South? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
position  is  clear.  I  feel  OEO,  financed  by 
the  American  taxpayer,  has  no  job  or 
responsibility  whatsoever  in  going  out 
and  registering  large  numbers  of  voters. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  In  my  portion  of  the 
SouUi.  we  welcome  enlargement  of  the 
electorate  as  an  aid  to  democratic  proc- 
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ess. 

Mr.     GARDNER. 
American  taxpayer? 
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Mr.  BINGHAtl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Post  recerUly  had  a  warm  and  sym- 
pathetic article  about  one  of  New  York 
City's  most  dynamic  citizens,  Dr.  Ruth 
Lewis  Farkas.  In  her  roles  as  sociologist, 
educator,  delegiate  to  UNESCO,  civic 
leader,  vrife,  a|id  mother.  Dr.  Farkas 
truly  embodies  |he  ideal  of  the  educated 
and  idealistic  \Voman  who  puts  all  her 
talents  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  her  fam- 
ily, the  community,  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

I  insert  the  following  article  for  the 
interest  of  m3  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  E  ecord  : 

Di .  "Dynamo" 
(By  1  tope  BdacLeod) 


Asked  bow  she 
done,    Dr.    Ruth 


try  to  contribute  to  fhoee  less  fortunate  than 
you." 

She  met  her  busbptnd-to-be  when  she  was 
10.  The  two  famUlee  lived  In  the  same  apart- 
ment building  at  lOTth  St.  and  Fifth  Av.  and 
as  bis  father  had  41ed,  he.  at  16,  took  on 
duties  as  head  of  the  family,  keeping  a  close 
eye  on  his  little  sister,  Ruth's  beat  friend.  "I 
didn't  like  him  at  ^t  because  he  was  such 
a  boss,"  she  recalls,   i 

Ruth  got  her  bachelor's  degree  from  NTTJ 
In  1928  and  three  weeks  later  married  George, 
continued  her  eduction  by  adding  a  mas- 
ter's degree  from  dolumbla  and.  In  1958,  a 
PhD  In  education  from  NYIT,  meanwhile 
rearing  her  children^  helping  out  In  the  fam- 
ily business,  and  teaching  sociology  courses 
at  NYU.  For  relaxation,  she  plays  golf  "some." 
enjoys  concerts  and  opera,  and  art  galleries. 
Home  is  a  duplex  overlooking  Central  Park. 

Among  her  many  activities  she  is  president 
of  the  Beth  Abraham  Ho^ital  for  the 
Chronic  HI,  chalrmtn  of  the  president's  ad- 
visory coimcll  of  NYU's  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Work.  NYTJ  trustee.  Child  Study 
Assn.  of  America  ^ce  president,  a  director 
of  the  William  Alanson  White  Psychoanalytic 
Institute,  and  recently  was  named  president 
of  the  National  Women's  Division  of  the  Al- 
bert Einstein  CoUe^  of  Medicine. 


Inds  time  to  get  everything 
Lewis    Farkas    replies,    her 
dark  eyes  twlnklfag,  "I  have  a  26-hour-day. 
I  hide  two  from  c  veryone  else." 

Then  she  add! ,  more  seriously,  "I  rarely 
have  the  pelasine  of  having  time  just  to 
Saturdays  and  Sxmdays." 
Furthermore,  making  the  most  of  one's  time 
requires  organization  and  she  concedes  that 
she's  "very  organised." 

N0W  "Dr.  Dyliamo,"  as  she  has  been 
called,  has  addedlstill  another  activity  to  the 
astonishingly  loag  list  she  has  compiled 
through  the  year*. 

As  a  sociologist  and  educator  she  has  al- 
ways been  outspoken  about  her  Interest  in. 
people  and  how  |o  help  them.  So  when  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  named  her  to  the 
U.S.  National  pommission  for  UNESCO 
(United  Nations  {Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organi^tion)  "I  figured  I'd  better 
put  up  or  shut  ip."  she  says.  "And  I  enjoy 
It  thoroughly."  CThe  100  members  of  the  com- 
mission serve  thiee-year  terms  without  pay.) 
In  addition  to  pelng  involved  In  numerous 
and  welfare  organizations, 
e  wife  of  George  Farkas, 
rd  chairman  of  the  Alex- 
nt  Stores  chain.  In  which 
ve  since  Its  beginning  In 
ur  sons  and  a  gprandmother 
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health,  educatloi 
Dr.    Farkas    is    t| 
founder   and 
ander's  Depart 
she  has  been  a( 
1928.  mother  of 
seven  times  over. 

Ruth  Lewis  Fa^as,  born  here  59  years  ago, 
was  the  next  to'youngeet  of  five  children — 
three  bojrs  and  two  girls — bom  to  Samuel 
and  Jennie  Bach  Lewis. 

Both  parents  had  a  great  deal  of  Influ- 
ence on  young  Ruth.  "Community  living  and 
sharing,  that  w4a  my  mother:  Intellectual 
pursuits,  that  w  is  my  father,"  she  says. 

Both  were  In  ihe  real  estate  buslneoe  and 
each  had  an  offlc  i.  "My  mother  was  an  amaz- 
ing woman,"  Dr,  Farkas  says,  "She  was  very 
strong — I  had  to  be  engaged  a  year  and  a  half 
because  she  sal<  I,  'You  have  to  finish  col- 
lege'— warm,  we  1  read  and  knowledgeable. 
My  father?  He  \  ras  the  student.  He  ran  his 
business  well.  H  s  office  was  always  quite  In 
order.  But  he  al'  rays  studied.  When  he  came 
here  at  21,  his  I  ather,  who  was  a  merchant 
In  Russia,  gave  :  klm  something  like  $1,000.  a 
lot  of  money  in  those  days,  to  go  Into  busi- 
ness. Instead  h(  used  the  money  to  go  to 
school  and  stud; '  English  smd  American  his- 
tory." Later  he  became  a  sewing  machine 
salesman  and  t]  lat  led  him  In  time  to  real 
estate. 

Ruth  Lewis  g^t  her  first  real  Insight  Into 
poverty  accompanying  her  mother  Into  tene- 
ments. And  she  \  tever  forget  her  mother's  ad- 
vice: "Ng  matt4  r  what  your  station  in  life, 
no  matter  what  you  grow  up  to  Ise — always 
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Mr.  EVINS  of  "rennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  current  discussion  and  cer- 
tain misrepresentations  being  made  in 
regard  to  my  recommendation  that  sec- 
tions 404  and  40j  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1967  be  deleted 
and  stricken,  I  w^nt  to  make  certain  ad- 
ditional information  available  for  the 
benefit  of  my  coQeagues.  the  Nation's  5 
million  small  businessmen  and  the 
American  people,  j 

I  want  to  reiterate  the  position  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee — and 
my  position  as  chairman — that  sections 
404  and  406  sho4ld  be  stricken  because 
they  constitute  sOi  assault  upon  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
antipoverty  small  business  loan  program. 

There  are  those  who  are  attempting  to 
make  it  appear  tilat  the  recommendation 
to  delete  these  provisions  is  an  effort  to 
destroy  the  antix)verty  loan  program. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth — nothing  could  be  further  afield— 
nothing  could  be  further  removed  from 
the  facts  and  experience. 

The  deletion  at  these  provisions  will 
continue  the  opeifation  of  these  programs 
of  SBA  on  an  orderly.  efiScient  and  effec- 
tive basis  rathet  than  create  divisive, 
wasteful  duplicaiion  between  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Ojwwrkunity  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commeree. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  the  antl- 
povery  loan  program  is  in  order  to  put 
the  matter  in  perspective. 

This  program  was  established  In  the 
Economic  Oppoijtunity  Act  of  1964.  an 
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ict  which  Included  the  provision  that  the 
Director  of  OEO  would  establish  criteria 
to  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
antipoverty  programs  between  urban  and 
rural  areas.  Authority  in  the  program 
was  divided  between  SBA  and  OEO. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  testimony 
before  our  Small  Business  Committee 
showed  that  this  arrangement  was  in- 
efficient, created  long  delays,  resulted 
In  an  inequitable  distribution  of  loans, 
and  In  effect  established  a  monopoly  on 
antipoverty  loans  in  our  big  cities. 

Our  committee  received  reports  and 
testimony  In  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
establishment  of  organizations  known 
as  small  business  development  centers  in 
our  major  cities  had  excluded  small  town 
and  rural  areas. 

All  antipoverty  loans  approved  by  SBA 
first  had  to  receive  the  endorsement  of 
these  centers. 

Efforts  by  rural  communities  and  rural 
small  businessmen  to  obtain  such  loans 
were  repeatedly  rejected. 

•nils  matter  was  studied  thoroughly  in 
our  committee  hearings  In  July  1966. 

At  that  time  I  asked  the  then  SBA  Ad- 
ministrator Boutin  this  question: 

Under  prevaUlng  policies  a  small  business- 
man cannot  get  a  TlUe  IV  (antipoverty)  loan 
imless  it  is  processed  through  the  small  busi- 
necs  development  center? 

Mr.  BoTTTTN.  That  Is  correct. 

In  Other  words,  OEO  refused  to  ap- 
prove these  centers  in  rural  areas,  with 
a  few  exceptions.  The  result  was  that  75 
percent  of  the  antipoverty  loans  were 
being  made  in  the  urban  areas  and  only 
25  percent  in  rural  and  small  town 
•Teas— In  violation  of  the  letter  and  the 
9irlt  of  the  OEO  Act. 

There  was  testimony  before  congres- 
sional committees  by  OEO  officials  indi- 
cating they  did  not  consider  themselves 
competent  to  direct  this  business  loan 
program  and  that  SBA  should  assume 
sole  responsibility. 

An  amendment  was  Introduced  to  this 
effect  and  was  adopted  in  1966.  And,  I 
understand,  OEO  is  not  asking  for  the 
current  proposal  to  revert  to  divided  au- 
thority. 

The  performance  of  the  program  be- 
fore and  after  the  passage  of  this 
•mendment  is  proof  that  Congress  was 
correct  in  vesting  this  authority  in  SBA. 

Before  SBA  was  given  sole  authority, 
the  program  was  administered  on  an 
Inequitable  basis  and  many  areas  of  the 
Nation  were  excluded.  Since  SBA  was 
liven  authority  to  administer  the  pro- 
ram,  there  has  been  a  more  equitable 
distribution  with  an  estimated  60  per- 
cent of  the  loans  made  in  urban  areas 
sad  40  percent  in  small  town  and  rural 
areas. 

The  volume  of  loans  under  the  pro- 
Riam  has  increased  substantially,  since 
SBA  was  given  sole  authority  to  admin- 
ister the  program.  During  the  22-month 
period  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment vesting  the  authority  in  SBA — ^un- 
der the  small  business  development  cen- 
ter program — antipoverty  loans  totaled 
2,800  for  $29  million. 

After  SBA  was  given  sole  authority. 
3J12  loans  were  made  in  the  12-month 
period  ending  last  month  for  a  total  of 
$32  million.  In  other  words,  SBA  In  a  year 
of  direct  authority  was  able  to  achieve 


substantially  better  results  than  were 
achieved  in  22  months  with  divided  au- 
thority. 

SBA  has  the  knowledge — the  know- 
how — and  the  expertise  to  administer  the 
program  properly — and  Is  doing  so.  We 
should  not  revert  to  inefficiency  and  dup- 
lication. 

In  regard  to  section  406  there  is  an- 
other danger.  Over  a  period  of  2  years 
there  have  been  repeated  efforts  to  shift 
SBA  and  its  operations  to  the  big  busi- 
ness-oriented Department  of  Commerce. 

This  too  has  been  tried  before — and  its 
failure  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress created  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  give  the  small  businessman 
an  effective  voice  and  an  effective  agency 
to  represent  his  interests  In  Washington. 

Let  us  not  dilute  the  independence  of 
SBA — let  us  not  return  the  small  busi- 
ness £issistance  functions  to  the  big  bus- 
iness-oriented Department  of  Commerce. 

These  are  the  facts. 


Pending  Economic  Crisis 
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Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  report  to  residents  of  the  13th 
CongressicHial  District.  Illinois.  I  dis- 
cussed the  poiding  economic  crisis. 
The  text  of  the  report  follows: 

Taxes  and  Intlation — ^BcoifOMic  Cbisxs 

Our  country  faces  a  serious  econcmlc 
crisis.  The  President  requested  too  much 
Federal  spending.  The  Congress  authorized 
and  appropriated  too  much.  The  Administra- 
tion is  now  spending  too  much.  The  result  Is 
that  a  deficit  In  excess  of  «30  bUUon  is  a 
probabiUty.  The  remit  Is  that  a  deficit  in 
excess  of  $30  bilUon  Is  a  probability.  This 
promises  Lnfiatlon.  tight  money,  high  inter- 
est rates,  and  an  Increasingly  serious  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem. 

The  failure  of  the  Federal  Goverrmient  to 
establish  priorities  In  spending  has  brought 
about  this  economic  crisis.  What  does  it 
really  meanT  It  means  that  the  inflationary 
spiral  has  now  reached  an  annual  rate  of 
4.4  percent.  It  means  the  cost  of  living  has 
risen  12.6  percent  since  January  of  1961.  It 
means  a  serious  hardship  on  all  citizens,  but, 
particularly,  the  poor  and  the  elderly  Uvlng 
on  fixed  incomes  and  forced  to  stretch  a 
fixed  number  of  dollars  to  purchase  food, 
clothes,  and  housing — the  barest  necessities 
of  life — which  cost  more  each  month.  And 
It  can't  be  done.  It  means  a  cruel,  unfair, 
and  unnecessary  tax  on  all. 

The  deficit — a  gap  between  expenditures 
and  revenues — coiild  be  narrowed  or  closed 
by  increasing  revenues  (more  taxes),  by  re- 
ducing Federal  expenditures,  or  by  both. 
The  President  pleads  for  a  10  per  cent  In- 
crease In  Individual  and  corporate  Incocne 
taxes  to  narrow  the  gap,  and  he  criticizes 
Congress  for  not  promptly  responding.  The 
Administration  tells  Congress  to  continue 
to  provide  excessive  authority  to  spend  and 
eOso  to  provide  additional  tax  revenues  and 
then  the  Administration  may  reduce  the 
deficit.  This  is  strange  logic.  To  meet  a  frac- 
tion of  the  promises  made,  the  Administra- 
tion could  spend  all  additional  tax  reve- 
nues without  reducing  the  4eficit  a  dime, 
and  then  ask  for  yet  another  tax  Increase. 


NOW  Tou  SEE  rr,  NOW  Tou  don't 
This  is  the  same  Admlnlstratloa  that  re- 
ceived front  page  pubUcity  on  a  proposed 
$3  billion  freeze  on  spending  in  the  faU  of 
1966.  Today,  if  one  checked  on  what  actuaUy 
happened,  it  would  be  found  that  the  pubU- 
clzed  "cut"  of  $3 -billion  was  spent  by  the 
spring  of  1967.  The  "cut"  never  happened. 
Administration  promises  of  frugality  ob- 
viously cannot  be  relied  upon  when  the 
checkbook  is  handy,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  there  are  sufficient  funds  in'  the  bcuik. 
The  President  has  the  power  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures, let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
But  he  has  not  done  so.  In  fact,  to  show  he 
will  not,  be  has  not  only  asked  for  new 
taxes,  but  he  has  failed  to  veto  any  of  the 
appropriations  bills  thus  far  passed.  Congress. 
therefore,  must  restrict  the  Administration's 
power  to  spend  by  imposing  a  limit  on  total 
/unds  to  be  spent.  Such  an  attempt  to  re- 
strict total  expenditures  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  October  18  In  an  amendment  to  the 
Continxitng  Appropriations  Resolution  of 
1968,  which  would  require  that  the  Presi- 
dent reduce  expenditures  In  this  fiscal  year 
by  more  than  $5  bllUon.  The  amendment, 
howevw,  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Congress  also  has  the  power  to  reduce 
specific  appropriations  to  sums  below  the  re- 
quests ot  the  Administration.  Unfortunately, 
amendments  to  five  of  the  major  omnibus 
appropriations  bills  to  restrict  expenditures 
to  95  per  cent  of  the  total  amounts  appropri- 
ated have  been  approved  by  the  House  in  only 
two  of  the  five  instances,  and  both  of  those 
provlsicMis  w«-e  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

BXJCKPASSmc    iruST  STOP 

The  buck  cannot  be  passed  much  longer. 
Congress  and  the  Administration  are  both  re- 
sponsible. Failure  to  act  will  Inflict  the  doubly 
cruel  tax  of  Inflation  on  all  Americans.  The 
Majority  leadership  of  the  Congress  professes 
a  desire  to  cut  spending  if  the  President  wUl 
provide  the  guidelines  as  to  where  the  cuts 
should  be  made.  The  Administration  promises 
some  spending  cuts  if  the  Congress  goes  along 
with  a  tax  Increase.  The  Congress  appropri- 
ates, the  Executive  spends.  The  real  power 
to  contiDl  Inflation  and  to  control  the  size 
of  the  deficit  must  be  exercised  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  controlling  the  rate  of  expendi- 
tures in  a  given  fiscal  year  and  seeing  that 
it  relates  to  revenues.  If  both  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches  fail,  the  people  will 
suffer  the  serious  effects  of  inflation — and 
they  should  know  why. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  recently  been  caught  in 
the  middle  of  some  rather  emotional  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  of  the  effective- 
ness of  current  laws  on  marihuana,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  an  editorial  In  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Sunday.  October  29. 1967. 
which  delineated  a  most  reasonable  line 
of  thought  in  this  respect. 

I  want  to  recommend  the  editorial  to 
my  colleagues  and  include  It  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

T'ax  Legauzx  MAxnruANA  Push 

Should   marijuana   be   legalized? 

Legislation  outlawing  the  sale,  use  or  pos- 
session of  the  drug  is  being  challenged  in  a 
nimiber  of  states,  and  In  time  the  Supreme 
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Court  will  probably  be  asked  to  rtile  on 
tbla  question.  The  push  behind  the  legalisa- 
tion Idea  la  formidable.  We  strongly  belleye, 
however,  that  marijuana  poses  a  threat  to 
society,  and  that  legislation  outlawing  It 
should  remain  In  force. 

To  many  persons  the  idea  of  lifting  the 
restrictions  on  marijuana  might  seem  too 
fooUsb  even  to  be  considered.  But  what  glvea 
present  efforts  to  remove  restrictions  on  the 
drug  some  Impetus  is  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  presumed  authorities  have  views  on 
marijuana  different  from  the  traditional  one, 
which  is  that  it  Is  physically,  mentally  and 
morally   debilitating. 

Marijuana,  obtained  from  the  Indian 
hemp  plant,  has  been  known  for  thousands 
of  years,  but  only  in  this  century  has  It  come 
Into  use  In  the  United  States. 

Marijuana  Is  categorized  as  one  of  the 
phychedelic  drugs,  though  it  Is  chemically 
distinct  from  the  best  known  of  the  hallu- 
cinogens, IjSD.  Its  mental  effects  are  most 
commonly  listed  as  a  sense  of  euphoria, 
dreaminess,  and  a  distortion  of  the  senses 
of   time,  bearing,  vision  and  distance. 

Most  medical  authorities  agree  that  mari- 
juana does  not  produce  physical  addiction, 
although  many  of  them  argue  that  there 
is  not  enough  long-term  knowledge  about 
the  drug  to  rule  out  completely  possible 
physical  damage  resulting  from  its  use. 

Psychological  dependence  upon  the  drug 
Is  something  else. 

"Persons  who  use  marijuana  continually, 
and  as  the  symptomatic  expression  of  psy-. 
chologlcal  conflict,  a  means  of  gaining  social 
acceptance,  or  a  way  of  escaping  painful 
experiences  of  anxiety  or  depression  may  be 
said  to  be  psychologically  dependent  on  the 
substance,"  a  statement  In  the  AMA  Journal 
noted  recently. 

Another  authority  has  written  that  "pro- 
longed use  of  marijuana  constitutes  a  sensual 
addiction  in  that  the  user  wishes  to  experi- 
ence again  and  again  the  .  .  .  feeling  which 
the  drug  produces  .  .  .  Marijuana  Is  essen- 
tially In  the  service  of  the  hedonistic  ele- 
ments of  the  personality." 

Marijuana  seems  to  be  primarily  attractive 
to  youth.  In  some  cases  for  reasons  that  are 
obvious.  Because  It  Is  Illegal  and  generally 
frowned  upon  by  adults,  the  drug  becomes  a 
sjrmbol  of  independence  and  a  further  way  to 
defy  authority. 

Marijuana  smoking  la  usually  a  group 
endeavor.  It  Is  often  used,  as  one  report  puts 
its.  "for  the  sake  of  conviviality  and  soclall- 
bllity,  and  because  It  affords  a  temporary 
feeling  of  adequacy  In  meeting  disturbing 
situations." 

Experts  note  that  marijuana  smoking, 
though  not  a  true  addiction,  quickly  be- 
come a  habit.  In  some  cases  it  leads  to  experi- 
mentation with  genuinely  addictive  agents, 
such  as  heroin,  and  from  there  to  crime  -to 
support  use  of  that  expensive  drug. 
Habits,  of  course,  must  begin  In  some  way. 
Increasingly,  there  la  evidence  that  mari- 
juana smoking  is  taken  up  In  the  schools, 
not  Just  In  colleges  but  In  high  schools  and 
sometimes  even  junior  high  schools  as  well. 
It  requires  little  Imagination  to  see  how 
young  people  can  be  dared  or  challenged  or 
teased  Into  their  first  marijuana  cigarette. 
Proponents  of  legalizing  marijuana  argue 
that  the  drug  is  no  wcM-se  than  alcohol.  Young 
people  frequently  rationalize  that  so  long 
as  their  parents  drink  liquor,  they  them- 
selves should  be  entitled  to  smoke  marijuana. 
The  vice  chairman  of  the  State  Senate 
Public  Health  Committee,  Louis  Sherman, 
has  properly  remarked  that  this  is  hardly  a 
positive  argument  for  changing  existing  laws 
on  marijuana.  The  legal  use  of  alcohol  has, 
after  aU.  created  enough  problems  for  indi- 
viduals, families  and  society. 

At  the  same  time  it  might  be  useful  for  the 
Legislature  to  look  at  current  marijuana  law 
penalties  from  another  angle.  These  penalties 
are  severe,  and  In  some  cases  it  appears  Juries 
have  been   willing  to  acquit  defer.dp.nts   in 
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marijuana  vlcdatlin  cases  rather  than  im- 
pose the  strlngentl  punlabment  called  for  by 
the  law.  Would  t]|e  laws,  in  short,  be  more 
effectively  tanpleiientwi  tf  penalties  were 
mads  more  accepiabis  to  juries?  TUs  Is  » 
matter  for  serious  tevlew. 

The  Times  stroqgly  believes,  ho<wever,  tb&t 
nothing  should  be  done  wltb  present  laws 
that  could  be  cons(trued  as  malrlng  more  per- 
missive, and  tbu4  encouraging,  the  use  of 
marijuana. 

We  also  believ^  that  greater  research  Is 
needed  on  the  question  of  possible  long-term 
physical  damage  ifrom  marijuana.  At  the 
same  time  we  urg^  a  greater  program  of  edu- 
cation In  the  schoi  >\s.  to  acquaint  young  peo- 
ple with  both  the  gangers  and  the  very  severe 
legal  consequence^  arising  from  the  use  of 
the  drug. 

The  grravity  of  ibis  problem  should  not  be 
minimized.  It  is  1 1  real  threat  to  Individual 
and  public  healt^,  to  the  family,  and  to 
society  as  a  whole. 
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The  extent  of  malnutrition  and  lack  of 
health  care  is  uncffi^ln,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  grlc^  existence  of  these  con- 
ditions. A  team  of  ]>hyslclans,  among  them 
pediatricians  and  doctors  practicing  in  the 
South,  reported  to  the  Senate  recently  on 
findings  In  Mississippi : 

"We  saw  children,  whose  nutritional  and 
medical  condition  we  can  only  describe  as 
shocldng — even  to  k  group  of  physicians 
whose  work  involves  paily  confrontation  with 
disease  and  suffering] 

"In  child  after  cl^ld  we  saw  evidence  of 
vitamin  and  mlneralideflciencles;  serious  un- 
treated skin  infecticins  and  ulcerations;  eye 
and  ear  diseases;  alio  unattended  bone  dis- 
eases; the  prevalenc^  of  bacterial  and  para- 
sitic diseases  as  well  as  severe  anemia  with 
resulting  loss  of  enirgy  and  ability  to  lead 
a  normally  active  life  ...  In  boys  and  girls 
In  every  county  we  ilslted,  obvious  evidence 
of  severe  malnutrition,  with  injury  to  the 
body's  tissues — In  n^uscles,  bones,  and  skin 
as  well  as  an  associated  psychological  state 
of  fatigue,  llstlessness  and  exhaustion." 

As  shocking  as  this  recital  la  the  refusal 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  to  act 
on  the  emergency  help  bill.  We  are  dismayed 
that  among  those  voting  to  block  the  Senate 
bill  was  an  lowaq.  Representative  Wiley 
Mayne  of  the  Sixth  Ilistrlct. 

The  conunlttee  vbte  Is  another  Illustra- 
tion of  that  body's  j  preoccupation  with  the 
conunerclal  aspects  of  food  production  and 
Insensltivity  to  the  h\iman  problems  asso- 
ciated with  agrlcultv)re. 
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Mr.  RESNIC*.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
an  editorial  fran  the  Etes  Moines  Reg- 
ister which  I  wo  lid  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record.  I  woulr  like  to  point  out  that 
this  editorial  co  nes  from  an  area  of  the 
country  which  has  traditionally  been  less 
than  enthusiastic  in  their  support  of 
Government  spending  for  the  poor. 
Moreover,  the  editors  are  expressing  sup- 
port for  a  progitam  which  would  not  af- 
fect their  area.  ■ 

This  newspaper  has  indicated  that 
they  are  willing  to  shed  regional  paro- 
chialism and  respond  to  people  in  need. 
Can  we  as  Members  of  Congress  do  less? 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
Callous  ro  Rural  Povektt 

The  Senate  mo  ^ed  quickly  this  summer  In 
response  to  repor  s  of  hunger  and  untreated 
disease  In  various  parts  of  the  country.  Sen- 
ator John  Stennli  (Dem.,  Miss.)  on  July  21 
Introduced  a  bUl  to  furnish  emergency  food 
and  medical  aid.  All  16  members  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  ap- 
proved the  measv  re  the  following  week,  and 
the  Senate  sped  it  to  the  House  by  vcdce 
vote  on  Aug.  2. 

Last  week — mo  e  than  two  months  later — 
the  House  Agrlcu  ture  Committee  got  around 
to  acting  on  ths  emergency  measure  and 
voted  to  put  it  ( side  for  now  The  commit- 
tee's only  afflmu  tlve  action  was  to  tell  the 
Agriculture  Depa  rtment  and  Department  of 
Health,  Educatlo  i  and  Welfare  to  report  on 
nutritional  problems  of  the  poor  within  six 
months. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  also  called  for  a 
.  study  "of  the  in  :idence  and  location  of  se- 
rious hunger  an  I  malnutrition  and  health 
problems  inclderft  thereto"  but  the  Senate 
voted  to  provide  emergency  help  to  the  poor 
meanwhile. 

The  Stennls  bM  allocated  $25  mllUon  the 
first  year  and  t  SO  million  the  second  few 
emergency  food  i  nd  medical  programs  to  be 
worked  out  wheri  Indicated  by  the  secretary 
of  agriculture,  secretary  of  healtli.  education 
and  welfare  and  governors  of  the  states  in- 
volved. The  Senkte  blU  limited  the  emer- 
gency asslstancsi  to  persons  who  are  not 
helped  by  existing  health  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. 
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OF 
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Thursday,  Hovemher  9,  1967 

Mrs.  HANSEN  |  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterda^,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
signing  of  HJl.  5894  by  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  women  from  all  over 
the  United  States!  were  present  to  salute 
this  forward  step  in  the  ever-continu- 
ing battle  against  discrimination,  and  it 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  place 
in  the  Record  today  the  remarks  of 
President  Johnson  on  this  day. 
Remakks   or   THE   Resident   Upon    Signing 

H.R.   5994,  THE  WOMEN'S  OrncEXs  Legis- 
lation,  NOVEICBEM  8,   1967 

Mr.  Vice  Presldeht,  dlstlnguUhed  mem- 
bers of  the  Secretariat  and  the  Armed 
Forces,  members  of  the  Congress,  Mrs.  Hobby, 
Governor  Hughes,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

We  have  come  he^e  this  morning  to  strike 
another  blow  for  women's  rights.  At  long  last 
we  are  g;olng  to  glvi  the  dedicated  women  of 
our  Armed  Forces  the  equal  treatment  and 
the  equal  opportunity  that  they  should  have 
had  from  the  very  beginning. 

We  took  the  precaution  this  morning  of 
asking  the  ladles  to^  supply  the  Honor  Guard. 
That  Is  In  case  thet-e  are  still  some  diehard 
traditionalists  whojdo  not  approve  of  our 
action.  I 

As  our  good  friends  Senator  Margaret 
Smith  and  Congresawoman  Bolton,  Mrs.  Hob- 
by, and  many  others  can  testify,  women  ia 
uniform  have  had  to  fight  on  more  than 
the  battlefield  of  war.  I  well  recall  when  one 
of  my  male  coUeagpes  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, back  ip  1942  when  we  were  de- 
bating the  blU  to  create  the  WAAC,  had  this 
to  say: 

"I  think  it  is  a  teflection  upon  the  cou- 
rageous manhood  o:  the  country  to  pass  a  law 


Inviting  women  to  Join  the  Armed  Forces  In 
order  to  win  a  battle. 

••Take  the  women  Into  the  armed  service, 
who  then  wlU  do  the  cooking,  the  washing, 
the  mending,  the  humble  homey  tasks  to 
which  every  woman  has  devoted  herself? 

••Think  of  the  hiunlUatlon  I  What  has  be- 
come of  the  manhood  of  America?" 

But  the  ladies  won  their  battle — the  man- 
hood of  America  has  survived.  Colonel  Hobby 
got  her  women's  Army  AuxillEU-y  Corps  and 
the  school  opened  In  Port  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
All  of  you  who  may  have  been  there  wUl  re- 
member what  she  said  on  that  day: 

••You  have  a  debt  to  democracy,  a  date  with 
destiny."  I  think  history  has  recorded  how 
magnificently  our  American  women  have 
lived  up  to  that  obligation  and  have  kept 
that  date.  They  are  stlU  keeping  it. 

There  are  more  than  a  thousand  women 
In  our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  today.  There 
are  some  here  this  morning  to  witness  this 
ceremony  who  have  returned  from  Vietnam. 
I  think  you  would  like  to  see  them,  express 
your  ai^reclation  to  them,  and  give  them 
a  hand.  If  they  wUl  stand  up,  I  will  appre- 
ciate it. 

Our  Armed  Forces  literally  could  not  op- 
erate effectively  or  efficiently  without  our 
women.  Yet,  we  nearly  lost  them  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War.  In  1948  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  voted  to  retire 
the  WAOs  and  the  WAVES  to  the  Reserves. 
There  was  to  be  no  place  for  them  In  the 
Regular  Services. 

But  that  action  was  reversed.  The  ladles 
of  Congress — and  perhaps  a  few  female  allies 
In  the  Press  Gallery — changed  that  action. 

Our  gallant  ladles  were  assiired  permanent 
status  In  the  military  services.  But  they  even 
then  were  not  assured  equal  opportunity. 
Prom  that  day  to  this  day  women  choosing 
a  military  career  could  expect  to  do  her  Job 
with  fewer  i»omotlons  and  therefore,  with 
less  pay  than  a  man  who  was  doing  the 
same  type  of  work.  Furthermore,  she  had 
only  about   10  percent  as  much   chance  of 

being  prcnnoted  above  the  grade  of  Mayor 

and  she  had  no  chance  at  all  of  being  pro- 
moted above  the  grade  of  Colonel. 

With  the  signing  of  this  blU  thU  morn- 
ing, we  are  going  to  end  that  inequity. 

This  bill  will  give  the  career  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  no  special  privileges.  But  It 
does  relieve  them  from  some  very  special 
handicapks. 

The  bill  does  not  create  any  female  Gen- 
erals or  female  Admirals — but  It  does  make 
that  possible.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  some  day  have  a  female  Chief 
«  Staff  or  even  a  female  Oommander-ln- 
Cblef. 

I  realize  that  a  few  of  our  gentlemen  offi- 
cers may  not  be  too  enthusiastic  about  this 
possibility.  And  I  can  understand  why:  As 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  once  observed,  "Nature 
bas  given  women  so  much  power  that  the 
law  has  very  wisely  given  them  little." 

But  from  now  on,  the  officers  and  men  of 
our  Armed  Forces  will  jvist  have  to  Uke  their 
chances  in  open  competition  along  with  the 
rest  of  us. 

This  la  a  free  country.  This  is  a  democratic 
country.  I  think  the  time  has  now  passed 
when  opportunity  can  be  denied  to  anyone. 

We  gave  the  women  the  vote  and  somehow 
the  country  survived.  In  thU  AdministraUon 
we  have  passed  laws  that  provide  that  women 
In  Indiutry  must  receive  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.  The  economy  seems  to  continue  to 
prosper. 

We  have  brought  women  to  ever  higher 
»nd  more  Influential  positions  throughout 
the  land — and  the  Government  has  Improved. 
Women  are  leaders  and  doers  today  in  our 
Congress  and  throughout  our  Governixtent. 

So  here  today  in  the  East  Boom  of  the 
White  House  we  will  end  the  last  vestage  of 
discrimination — I  hope — ^In  our  Armed  Forces. 
So  both  as  President  and  as  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief I  am  very  pleased  and  very  proud 
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to   have   this   measiire  sent  to  me   by  ttk» 
Congress. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  company  In  which 
to  sign  It.  For  in  a  very  real  sense  that  law 
belongs  to  every  one  of  you  who  are  here  in 
this  room  this  morning. 

It  Is  also  a  great  pleasure  before  I  engage 
in  the  signing  ceremony  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity in  the  presence  of  this  very  distin- 
guished audience  from  the  Congress,  Gov- 
ernment services  and  the  country  to  honor 
two  very  brave  ladles  of  our  Armed  Forces  for 
very  outetandlng  service  in  connection  with 
the  conflict  in  which  our  Nation  is  engaged 
in  Vietnam. 

To  Air  Force  Nurse  Colonel  Ethel  A.  Hoefly 
we  are  going  to  award  this  morning  the 
Legion  of  Merit.  And  to  Army  Nurse  Major 
Marie  L.  Rodgers,  we  are  going  to  award  the 
Bronze  Star. 

Colonel  Kobach  and  Colonel  Hayes  will 
read  the  citations. 

Our  Vice  President  has  just  spent  11  days 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  has  just  completed  a 
report  to  the  National  Security  CouncU,  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  appropriate  leaders  in  the 
»  Congress  In  connection  with  his  observations 
on  that  trip. 

The  one  outstanding  thing,  and  the  most 
Important  of  all  that  I  know  will  give  all  of 
you  great  pride,  was  his  observation  that  the 
military  leaders  In  that  area — the  best  men 
that  we  have  been  able  to  produce — feel  that 
we  have  never  had  a  better  trained,  or  better 
equipped  fighting  force  and  we  have  never 
had  better  morale  found  anywhere  In  the 
unUorm  of  the  United  States  than  In  those 
men  and  women  who  are  holding  high  our 
flag  in  Vietnam  today.  ' 

I  know  you  Join  me  In  expressing  grati- 
tude— thanks  to  all  of  them  and  to  the  Vice 
President. 

It  was  also  our  good  fortime  and  our 
privilege  to  witness  the  citation  by  the 
President  with  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  to 
Maj.  Marie  L.  Rodgers,  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  and  the  presentation  of  the 
Legion  of- Merit  to  Col.  Ethel  A.  Hoefly, 
Air  Force  Nurse  Corps. 

I  place  the  President's  statements  In 
the  Rkcord  at  this  time. 
Citation:    Bt  Direction  or  the  President, 

THE  Bronze  Star  Medal  Is  Presented  to 

Maj.  Marie  L.  Rodgers,  N2654,  Armt  Nurse 

Corps,  VJS.  Armt 

For  distinguishing  herself  by  outstanding 
meritorious  service  in  connection  with 
ground  operations  against  a  hostile  force  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during  the  period 
October  1966 -to  September  1967. 

Fully  aware  of  the  innumerable  dangers 
and  sacrifices  which  make  up  a  greater  part 
of  everyday  life  in  a  combat  zone.  Major 
Rodgers  volunteered  for  duty  in  Vietnam 
and  was  assigned  to  the  24th  Evacuation 
Hospital  in  Long  Blnh  where  she  served  as 
Operating  Room  Supervisor.  A  model  nurse, 
leader  and  administrator,  she  worked  tire- 
lessly to  Insure  the  finest  possible  nursing 
support  for  the  great  number  of  combat 
casualties  treated  at  the  24th  Evacuation 
Hospital,  and  she  immediately  became  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  respected  members 
of  the  hospital's  patient-care  team.  She  pro- 
vided brilliant  supervision  in  the  planning, 
organizing  and  equipping  of  the  operating 
room  suite  as  well  as  the  central  materiel 
section  to  insure  the  finest  siirglcal  nursing 
suppMt  at  this  hospital  when  it  began  re- 
ceiving patients  in  January  1907.  The  24th 
Evacuation  Hospital  was  deslgnsted  as  the 
neviroeurglcal  and  maxUloCadal  surgical 
treatment  center  for  '^^stoam  In  Match  1967. 
and  it  bore  the  brunt  ot  the  patient  kMul 
In  these  highly  speolallaed  oatactxles.  Dur- 
ing her  entire  tour  of  *dtrty  In  Vietnam.  Major 
Rodgers  exhibited  the  aelfleasnees,  oompM- 
slon  and  genuine  eoactnx  for  human  TWWtlwJ 
welfare  which  are  tbm  true  hallmarks  at  a 


professional  nurse,  and  she  served  as  an  ideal 
representative  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  in 
actton.  Through  her  dedicated  efforts,  she 
contributed  significantly  to  the  success  of 
the  Army  Medical  Service  In  providing  out- 
standing medical  support  to  American  forces 
engaged  in  combat.  Major  Rodgers'  perform- 
ance of  duty  throughout  this  period  was  In 
keeping  with  the  most  cherished  traditions 
of  the  military  service  and  reflects  great 
credit  upon  herseU  and  the  United  SUtes 
Army. 

CrrATTOH  To  Accompany  the  Award  or  th« 
Legion  of  Mertt  to  Ethkl  A.  Hoeflt 
Colonel  Ethel  A.  Hoefly  distinguished  her- 
self by  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  in 
the  performance  of  outstanding  service  while 
serving  as  Chief  Nurse  of  the  Fifth  Air  Force, 
Pacific  Air  Forces  and  Chief  of  the  Nursing 
Division,  United  States  Air  Force  Hospital  at 
Tachllcawa  Air  Base  In  Japan  from  23  June 
1965  through  20  June  1967.  During  this  pe- 
riod, she  played  a  major  role  In  the  care  of 
military  casualties  resulting  from  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam  during  their  evacuation  and 
hospitalization.  Under  Colonel  Hoefly's  ex- 
pert direction  the  already  high  quality  of 
nursing  care  was  Improved,  in  Fifth  Air  Ftoroe 
Hospitals  located  In  Japan  and  Okinawa, 
despite  an  increased  number  of  patients  ulti- 
mately averaging  over  1,500  monthly.  Par- 
ticularly significant  were  her  efforts  In  the 
initial  period,  when  her  inspiring  leadership, 
diligence  and  professional  competence  en- 
abled an  appreciable  Increase  in  the  capa- 
biUty  to  provide  medical  care  with  the  exist- 
ing staff  personnel.  She  worked  closely  with 
other  units  In  reviewing  and  Improving  the 
quality  of  patient  care  In  the  Southeast  Asia 
aeromedical  evacuation  system.  Her  foresight, 
extraordinary  devotion  to  duty  and  her  abid- 
ing concern  for  patient-centered  care  were 
Instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
medical  staging  facility,  with  a  capacity  of 
up  to  40,000  patients  annually,  to  provide 
better  medical  treatment  for  transient  pati- 
ents. Her  exemplary  efforts  were  also  directly 
responsible  for  the  estabUshment  of  the 
first  Intensive  Care  Unit  at  Tachlkawa  Hos- 
pital, providing  Improved  medical  care  for 
the  most  seriously  111  personnel  from  Vietnam 
and  leading  to  the  opening  of  another  In- 
tensive Care  Unit.  The  singularly  distinctive 
accomplishments  of  Colonel  Hoefly  are  in 
keeping  with  the  flnest  traditions  of  the  mili- 
tary service  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  her- 
self and  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

Every  woman  present,  I  know,  felt  as 
I  did,  a  deep  thrill  not  only  for  the  legis- 
lation, but  for  the  citation  of  these  two 
brave  and  gracious  young  women  serving 
our  Nation. 


Police  Bmtoltty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  9.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  we  do  not 
soon  stop  police  brutality  In  our  country 
we  may  not  be  able  to  induce  good  men 
to  serve  as  law  men. 

The  beating  given  two  District  of  Co- 
lumbia police  officers  last  night  may  have 
been  directed  at  the  uniformed  officers, 
but  In  actuality  the  attack  was  toward 
us  members  of  organized  society. 

The  lawman  represents  us.  He  wears 
our  gun  and  assumes  our  duty  to  defend 
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Ufe  and  property.  When  the  iMnxum  li 
attacked  It  is  we,  the  silent.  oompUank 
citizens  who  are  brutalized. 

How  much  lonser.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amer- 
ica, before  you  grow  weary  of  brutally 
agalnBt  yourself  by  handcuffing  our  peace 
officers  and  letting  them  be  used  as 
whipping  boys. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
news  release  from  the  November  8  Wash- 
ington Post  for  inclusion  In  the  Coif- 
r.RESSiONAL  RzcoRD,  as  follows: 

Two  PoucEMXN  Beaten  at  BENsrrr  m 

Theateb 

(By  Lawrence  Feinberg) 

Two  p«ttr(dxnen  were  beaten  last  night  aa 
lock  and  roU  mualc  blared  at  a  S35-a-head 
benefit  in  the  Axnboasador  Theater. 

Prt.  CharlM  Sullivan,  27,  was  knocked  un- 
eonaolouB  and  carried  out  of  the  theater  on 
a  stretcher.  He  waa  revived  ad  hour  later  in 
Washingtcm  Hoepital  Center,  where  a  spokes- 
man said  he  had  suffered  a  concuaalcn  but 
was  In  satisfactory  condition. 

The  other  patrolman.  Pvt.  Edward  Ehr- 
mantraut,  was  bruised  atMut  the  head.  He 
summoned  help,  but  bis  assailants,  whom 
police  described  as  "obvious  party  crashers," 
fled. 

The  benefit,  a  cocktail  party  and  buffet 
preceding  the  local  premiere  of  the  movie 
"CamMot"  at  the  Warner  "Iheater,  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Adams-Morgan  Community 
Council. 

About  lOO'^petaons  were  in  the  Ambassador 
■wiiezr  the  assault  occurred  about  6:45  pm. 
Apparently  few  were  aware  of  what  was  hap- 
pening because  of  the  dim  psychedelic  light- 
in  gand  the  loud  music,  played  by  a  rock 
group  caUed  the  "Urch  Purch." 

The  Ambassador,  at  18th  Street  and 
Columbia  Boad  nw.,  has  been  operated  as  a 
psychedelic  dance  hall  for  the  past  year.  All 
Its  seats  have  l>een  removed. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  benefit  were  Sen. 
and  Mis.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Mayor  and 
Mn.  Walter  K.  Washington,  Mrs.  Gwen  Caf- 
rita,  TransporUUon  Secretary  Alan  a  Boyd 
and  Atomey  Oeneral  Ramsey  Clark. 

None  of  them  was  In  the  ball  when  tbp  two 
poUcenuen  were  assaultecL  The  party)  con- 
tinued after  the  Incident. 

Police  said  the  patrolmen  were  assaulted 
by  six  to  eight  young  men,  one  of  them  whom 
was  wearing  a  Marine  CoriM  uniform. 

They  said  the  men  had  been  making  noise 
In  a  rest  room  off  the  main  hall  and  the 
patrolmen  had  told  them  to  be  quiet.  As  the 
group  left  the  room,  the  p<dloemen  noticed 
one  w»*r»  was  carrying  a  drink  and  asked  him 
about  it.  The  men  started  cursing  the  police 
and  jun4>ed  them. 

In  the  confusion  after  tlie  fight,  the  men 
slipped  out  a  side  door.  No  arrests  were  made. 


«ditlon,  the  WsBhington  E^rening  Star 
commented  favorably  on  General  Brad- 
ley's statements.  So  that  my  colleagues 
will  be  aware  of  l^e  editorial,  under 
unanimous  consent  Z  submit  It  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  CovGRKSSioNAL  RacoRo,  as 
foUows:  I 

(Prom  the  Evetilng  Star.  Nov.  7,  IMT] 

A    GEN<aU.'S  JXTOOMKNT 

Oeneral  Omar  If.  Bradley  wears  five  stars. 
He  was  a  -World!  War  n  commander  and 
chairman  of  the  Jfclnt  Chiefs  of  Staff  during 
the  Korean  war.  He  Is  the  highest  ranking 
office  to  have  visited  the  fighting  fronts  in 
South  Vietnam.  jiasX  his  report  of  his  find- 
ings, which  appeafrs  m  the  current  Issue  of 
Look,  Is  a  decidedly  hopeful  one. 

No  one,  we  suii^se,  will  say  that  Oeneral 
Bradley  was  brainwashed  by  the  diplomats 
or  the  soldiers.  iSo  it  should  carry  some 
weight  when  he  Says  he  Is  convinced  that 
the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  "a  war  at  the  right 
place,  at  the  right  time  and  with  the  right 
enemy — the  Coniniunists.'* 

After  talking  with  the  men  In  the  foxholes, 
the  Junior  officers  and  the  commanders.  Gen- 
eral Bradley  was  oonvinced  that  we  are  mak- 
ing progress.  "Weiare  gaining,  often  dramat- 
ically. In  the  mllit^y  struggle."  he  says,  "and 
in  the  even  more  difficult  task  of  healing  the 
social  ills  on  whl^h  the  Communists  feed." 
A  stalemate?  Not  when  "the  other  side  is 
getting  weaker  aod  we  are  gettmg  stronger." 

Why  fight  in  Vtetnam?  This  Is  his  answer: 
"If  we  fight  in  Vietnam,  and  win,  it  Is  pos- 
sible we  may  have  to  repeat  our  effort  else- 
where. If  we  pull  eut  It  Is  certain  that  we  wUl 
face  more  and  t<fugher  Vitenams' 

Why  does  Haot)!  keep  fighting?  "Ho  Chi 
Itfinh's  one  hope  Is  to  bang  on  in  the  expec- 
tation that  the  American  public,  made- 
quately  Informed  about  the  true  situation 
and  sickened  by  the  loss  in  Uves  and  money, 
will  force  the  United  States  to  give  up  and 
puU  out"  j 

How  will  the  fntlwar  extremists  respond 
to  this?  They  can  hardly  attack  Oeneral 
Bradley  on  the  g^und  that  he  is  a  nUndless 
military  man.  fori  It  was  he  who  said  m  1061 
that  to  carry  the^  Korean  war  to  Red  China 
by  crossing  the  iTalu  "would  mvolve  us  in 
the  wrong  war,  St  the  wrong  place,  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  with  the  wrong  enemy."  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  he  Is  mdifferent 
to  the  dangers  of  a  major  land  war  in  Asia. 

But  he  does  believe  this:  "History  will 
Judge  that,  alongside  BerUn,  Oreece,  C\iba 
and  Kore€i.  Vietnam  was  one  of  our  finest 
hours.  We  did  ndt  flinch.  Or  it  will  say  that 
the  Communists  I  are  right,  and  History  will 
belong  to  them.' 

Rhetoric?  Perhaps.  The  truth?  We 
thmk   so. 


A  General's  Jadfmeat 


EXTENSICm  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHND.  DINGELL 

ow  xicHiaAx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Noveviber  t,  1967 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  den. 
Omar  N.  Bradley,  during  his  Icmg  .and 
active  life,  has  demonstrated  hbaaeiU  to 
be  an  ootatandlng  mflitary  leader  and  a 
compasslanate  and  thonghtfifl  citizen.  In 
an  article  in  a  national  magaEfaie,  Geof- 
eral  Bradley  recently  outlined  Us  posi- 
tion in  support  of  17  JB.  efforts  In  Vtataam. 
In  an  edltortal  in  Its  Novetdber  7,  1W7. 


Retired  Havau  State  Comptroller  Val 
Marciel  Hoa|Dre4l  1^  LioBS  lateraa- 
tional 


HON. 


extensb:>n  c^  remarks 


K  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  MAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdttj/^  November  9.  1967 

Mr.  MATSDKAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  a  distinct  honor  for  Hawaii  to  have 
.  the  eminent  president  of  Ldons  Interna- 
tional, Mr.  Jocge  Bird,  visit  the  Aloha 
State  last  week.  The  November  3  issue  of 
the  Honolulu  AJdvertiser  carried  news  of 
President  Bird^  visit  and  of  ills  speech 
to  the  Oafau  Lipos  Chib. 


In  his  speech.  tSj/D  lions  International 
president  from  PJierto  Rico  remarked 
that  he  was  pcoHcularly  impressed  with 
Hawaii's  renowned  East- West  Center 
which,  he  said,  redected  so  laudably  the 
Lions  theme  of  "fetter  Understanding 
Through  World  Peace." 

At  the  meeting,  President  Bird  also 
presented  a  Lions  International  Presi- 
dential Award  for  Outstanding  Service  to 
Lionism  to  Mr.  Valentine  U.  Marciel,  the 
recently  retired  ^awaii  State  comp- 
troUer. 

As  a  fellow  Lldn,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  this  high  honor  was  con- 
ferred on  one  of  the  most  respected  pub- 
lic servants  to  hold  high  office  in  the  is- 
land State.  Mr.  Marciel's  devotion  to  the 
work  and  goals  of  Lionism  is  widely 
known  and  appreciated,  and  I  join  his 
many  friends  in  congratulating  him  for 
this  well-deserved  recognition  from  the 
international  organization. 

Helen  Altonn,  stsifl  writer  for  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  summed  up  Val 
Marciel's  long  and  useful  career  in  an 
article  appearing  In  the  October  3,  1967, 
edition  of  the  paper.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  this  interesting 
profile  on  Mr.  Maiplel,  written  on  the  eve 
of  his  retirement  from  his  State  cabinet 
post.  I  also  sutonit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  R«cord  the  news  report 
on  Lions  International  President  Jorge 
Bird's  recent  visit  to  HawaiL 

Hiese  two  items  follow: 

[Prom  the  HonolulTi  Advertiser,  Nov.  3.  19671 
Lions  CHixr  lUmw  EWC,  Hawas 

Jorge  Bird,  president  of  lions  Interna- 
tional, said  last  might  he  was  particularly 
Impressed  with  the  East- West  Center  during 
his  current  visit  to  Hawaii. 

Bird  spoke  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Oahu 
Uons  at  the  WlUows  Restaurant.  About  100 
persons  attended. 

He  said  the  Center  reflected  his  organiza- 
tion's theme  of  "Better  Understanding 
Tlirough  World  Peice,"  and  he  lauded  the 
Federal  Government  and  University  of  Hawaii 
for  ^mtly  sponsortog  it. 

He  said  he  waa  "delighted"  with  Hawaii  and 
compared  the  Islands  with  his  own  home  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Bird  then  presented  a  Lions  Intemational 
presidential  award  to  Val  U.  Marciel,  retired 
State  comptroller,  llor  outstanding  service  to 
Lionism.  Marciel  U  a  former  international 
director  of  the  organization. 

[Prom   the   Honolulu  Star-BuUetm,  Oct.  3. 

■«fl671 

REmiNG  Mabci  el  Looks  Back  on  40 

Yeabs  or  Sxxvicx 

(By  Hiilen  Altonn) 

Valentine  U.  Mirclel  didn't  display  his 
usual  exuberance  as  be  glanced  around  bis 
office  and  quietly  commented,  "I've  enjoyed 
slttmg  in  this  spot  .  .  ." 

For  five  years  be  has  occupied  the  cabinet 
post  of  State  comptroller  of  the  Department 
of  Accounting  and  General  Services — but  he 
hasn't  had  much  time  for  "sitting." 

The  walls  of  tils,  office  are  decorated  with 
pictures  of  big  Stite  building  projects  and 
HawaU  landmarks.  The  State  Capitol  and 
Civic  Center  plan  are  featured  with  promi- 
nence, and  perhaps  a  little  pride. 

They  refiect,  in  Small  measure,  a  man  de- 
voted to  his  Job  and  his  boss. 

Hill  solemn  expression  reveals  how  difficult 
it  Is  for  him  to  walk  off  the  Job  Friday. 

He  is  retiring  at  the  urging  of  Gov.  John 
A.  Bums,  his  closel  friend  as  well  as  his  em- 
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ployer.  who  is  concerned  that  he  will  loae 
substantial  benefits  under  the  retirement 
system  "if  I  die  In  my  boots." 

A  prlaed  possession  U  the  "very  nice"  i>er- 
■onal  letter  he  received  from  the  Oovemor 
following  his  decision  to  leave  government 
service  after  more  than  40  years.        V 

Marciel  looked  back  on  those  years  during 

s  recent  interview.  It  was  7  ajn.,  his  usual 

\    starting    time.   And    he   was   refiective   and 

somber  in    the  stillness    of    the    fifth    fioor 

rooms  In  the  old  State  Office  Building. 

TREMKNOOUS    PRESSUBES   CrrXO 

He  spoke  of  "tremendous  pressures"  dur- 
ing his  term  as  director  of  the  State's  house- 
keeping tgency,  but  said,  "It  was  never 
nerve- wracking." 

Marciel  was  bom  on  the  Big  Island,  one 
of  13  chUdren.  Twelve  are  Uvlng.  aU  m 
Hawaii. 

He  attended  public  schools  and  went  three 
years  to  the  Umverslty'of  Hawaii.  He  couldn't 
afford  to  conUnue  and.  at  21.  began  his  long 
government  career  by  sheer  chance.  Friends 
steered  him  Into  a  vacant  position  as  stenog- 
rapher to  the  medical  staff  at  the  Territorial 
Hoepltel. 

Marciel  took  night  courses  in  accounting 
and  purchasing  methods  and  cUmbed  to  a 
Junior  executive  level  in  the  Territorial 
Health  and  Budget  Departments. 

He  was  account  clerk  and  later  chief  clerk 
to  the  budget  officer  for  the  Board  of  Health. 
He  returned  to  the  Territorial  Hospital  as 
business  manager  In  1938  and  worked  there 
through  World  War  11.  In  1946  he  became 
budget  analyst  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Marciel  headed  the  development  of  the 
government's  surplus  property  program  In 
1956  and  in  1959  became  head  of  «ie  State 
Purchasing  and  Supply  Division. 

APPOINTED    COlfp-raOLLEB    IN    1982 

Gov.  Bums  appointed  him  comptroller  in 
1962. 

"Since  then  I've  been  sitting  here  at  this 
desk  doing  nothing."  Marciel  quipped,  with 
t  spark  of  his  customary  humor. 

He  added,  "Anything  I  have  done  Is  re- 
duced to  the  mles  and  regulaUons  drafted 
(Ince  I've  been  In." 

These  generally  Involved  Improved  proce- 
dures and  methods  of  conducting  govern- 
ment business  to  stretch  dollars  and  provide 
better  service. 

While  not  very  glamorous — like  dusting 
and  doing  dishes — they  are  the  things  that 
keep  the  governments  house  clean,  orderly 
and  economical. 

They  mclude  such  items  as  parking  on 
State  lands,  the  preference  act  for  Hawaii 
products,  improved  bidding  procedures  for 
State  contracts,  an  amended  fee  schedule  In 
the  land  survey  division,  the  motor  pool  op- 
•raUon  for  State-owned  vehicles. 

As  a  sample  of  the  lesser  known  activities 
of  his  office,  Marciel  noted  that  when  he 
moved  In  as  comptroller  the  government  had 
neet  Insurance  coverage  on  all  of  Its  2  000 
cars  at  an  average  cost  of  $42  per  car  per  year 
The  local  companies  had  been  negotiating 
with  the  State  for  the  plan,  he  said. 

An  opinion  was  requested  from  the  attor- 
ney general,  and  he  ruled  that  bids  must  be 
•ought  on  projects  Involving  expenditures 
ever  $4,000.  Marciel  continued 
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ments,  trust  funds,  special  and  general  funds, 
he  said. 

The  greatest  share  of  the  directors'  atten- 
tion probably  goe«  to  public  works,  an  ever- 
mcreaslng  responslbUlty. 

Marciel  said  he  reported  to  the  Governor 
for  the  month  of  August  that  the  department 
awarded  $10  million  worth  of  contracts.  This 
did  not  Include  school  construction,  which 
will  be  added  to  the  September  list. 

School  construction  was  transferred  to 
Marciel's  department  from  the  counties  un- 
der terms  of  Act  97. 

And  Marciel  considers  it  a  good  move.  He 
said  the  Department  of  Education  is  doing 
the  master  planning  and  his  department  has 
charge  of  schematic  designs  and  bids. 

"I  think  there  will  be  less  politics  Involved 
and  less  wrangling  between  the  user  agency 
and  the  service  agency,  which  Is  us." 

He  said  this  applies  in  all  areas  where  his 
department  handles  buildmg  projects 
"whether  It's  a  library,  irradiation  plant  or 
animal  quarantine  station." 

Marciel  Is  especially  pleased  with  the  de- 
velopment of  data  processing  to  simplify 
and  speed  up  some  of  his  department's  work. 
He  Is  also  happy  with  the  expansion  of 
centralized  purchasing  efforts,  wbicb  he  has 
strongly  pushed. 

He  said,  this  was  about  a  $1  nUllion  opera- 
tion when  he  came  in  and  it  Is  now  $3  mil- 
lion. "We  foresee  $5  million  In  the  year  ahead 
and.  in  time,  something  like  $9  mUllon." 

Marciel's  most  satisfying  experience  as 
comptroller  "was  working  with  what  I  refer 
to  as  my  Civic  Center  policy  comnuttee." 

Gesturing  to  the  master  plan  for  the 
downtown  development,  he  said.  "It's  heart- 
ening to  know  we  had  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment sitting  here  In  my  office  with  the  cit- 
izens advisory  committee  discussing  Items 
of  concern  to  everyone. 

"It's  good  to  see  the  plan — some  of  It — 
moving  along." 

Marciel,  whose  forthright  manner  Is  one  of 
his  disarming  qualities,  was  asked  whether 
the  taxpayer  gets  his  money's  worth  from 
the  State  Government. 

"I  think  so,"  he  said.  "Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
tax  dollar  goes  to  education.  So  ask  If  the 
children  are  getting  a  proper  education.  Yes. 
They  are. 

"Of  course  the  standards  In  public  schools 
are  not  as  high  as  at  Punahou.  But  there  Is 
no  question  that  the  kids  In  our  schools  are 
movmg  right  out  to  be  leaders." 

TKE  OTKEB  40  PERCENT  OP  THE  DOLLAR 


The  Battle  for  SBCITs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 


DROPS  TO  $21  A  CAR 

"We  went  to  bid  and  it  tumbled  to  $21  a 
or.  The  City-County  fell  in  line,  calling  for 
Bids,  and  they  also  saved  money." 

Marciel's  department  has  nme  divisions 
'»nglng  from  audits  to  automotive  manage- 
nent  plus  the  Kamehameha  Day  Celebra- 
tion Commission. 

Nearly  $i  mUUon  fiows  out  of  the  agency 
•ach  day  in  payments  on  capital  Improve- 


The  remaimng  40  per  cent  of  the  tax  dol- 
lar also  brings  high  returns  in  service  from 
the  health,  labor,  transportation,  land  and 
other  agencies,  he  feels. 

Marciel  commented  briefly  on  Hawaii's 
rapid  growth. 

"There  Is  plenty  ahead  for  this  department 
and  the  State.  With  the  right  type  Of  dlrec- 
tioa,  we  will  move  ahead.  And  I  tiilnk  we 
have  the  right  type  of  direction." 

He  said  Gov.  Bums  keeps  close  watch  over 
the  agencies'  activities.  "It's  «^mi»riTig  what 
he  knows."  ^ 

Marciel  obviously  doesn't  relish  the 
thought  of  retirement,  although  he  won't 
be  Idle. 

He  plans  to  spend  a  few  weeks  on  the  Big 
Island.  In  the  Volcano  area,  with  bU  wUe 
Helen.  "She's  been  egging  me  on."  he  told, 
smiling. 

Then  he  faces  a  busy  agenda  with  Uons 
Club  activities.  He  Is  one  of  16  Uons  Inter- 
national directors  and  Is  trymg  to  promote 
Hawaii  as  the  site  of  the  Uons  Intemational 
Convention  In  1970. 

The  Mardels  have  two  chUdren.  Val  Jr 
who    Uvea    In    KaUua,     and    Mrs.    Robert 
(Kuulei)   Flores  of  King  City,  Calif. 


OF  CALIPoaNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  9,  1967 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fight  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  small  business  development  cen- 
ters is  a  mismatched  battle  with  the  po- 
tential participants  of  the  program — low- 
income  Negroes  and  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans— clearly  on  the  weaJter  side.  The 
forces  arrayed  against  the  SBCD's  and 
the  history  of  this  effort  to  shuttle  the 
program  are  clearly  explicated  in  the 
recent  article  by  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak,  "Negro  Entrepreneurs  in 
City  Slums  Imperiled  by  Small  Business 
Lobby."  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Congressman  Steicer,  has  certainly  cred- 
it 2d  himself  by  leading  the  forces  in  the 
House,  and  he  will  find  many  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  In  support  of  him 
when  this  test  comes.  A  very  important 
endorsement  of  the  pr(^ram  came  in  the 
recent  recommendation  adopted  at  the 
poverty  hearings  of  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Mexican  American  Affairs  In  El 
Paso,  Tex. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Evans  and 
Novak  column  and  the  legislative  recom- 
mendation be  reprinted,  as  follows: 
Negro      Entreprenettrs      in      Cttt      Slums 
Imperiled  bt   Small   Bxtsimess   Iobbt 
(By  Rowland  yEvans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Amid  the  debris  of  the  current  House  de- 
bate^ on  the  poverty  program,  aid  for  strug- 
gling Negro  businessmen  In  the  big  city  slums 
Is    likely   to   be   stomped    to   death    by    the 
muscular  small  business  lobby. 

That  lobby  Is  a  rare  comblnatton  of  trained 
lobbyists,  crafty  bureaucrats,  and  semor 
members  of  Congress  who  can  and  do  get 
things  done.  Since  mid-October,  it  has  been 
operating  with  Immense  success  to  strip  from 
the  poverty  bUl  a  special  program  of  loans 
and  technical  assUtance  for  slum  entreore- 
neurs. 

What  makes  this  so  important  Is  that 
Negro  ownership  of  slum  businesses  Is  be- 
coming even  more  Important  than  Job  cre- 
ation as  the  economic  Issue  of  the  slums  For 
Instance,  a  new  slogan  in  Harlem  U:  "We  bad 
full  employment  on  the  plantations,  too " 
Yet.  in  the  malaise  of  the  Great  Society 
today,  the  White  House  seems  utterly  obUvi- 
ous  of  this  Important  question. 

A  special  program  of  helping  slum  entre- 
preneurs was  put  Into  President  Johnson's 
original  poverty  bUl  to  1964.  It  grew  rapidly 
with  establishment  erf  some  60  big  city 
offices  where  slvim  businessmen  could  get 
help  and  apply  for  loans. 

ThU  quickly  aroused  In  the  small-buslnees 
lobby  fears  that  the  more  Federal  money 
poured  Into  Negro  slums,  the  less  the  white 
Main  Street  merchants  would  receive.  More- 
over, the  Main  Street  merchants  have  stead- 
fast allies  in  both  the  bureaucracy  and  Con- 
gress for  reasons  that  are  not  entlrelv  un- 
selflsh.  { 

The  14-year-old  SmaU  Business  Admlnls- 
traUon  (SBA),  cherishing  Its  Independent 
existence.  Is  always  Jealous  at  any  other 
Federal  agency.  ProtecUng  SBA  are  members 
of   the   House   and  Senate  SmaU   Business 
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ConunltteM.  wbicb  can  justify  tbelr  ezlat- 
enoe  (and  tbetr  patrooage)  ozUy  aa  long  aa 
SBA  remalna  an  Independent  agency.  Thla 
coalition  of  back-acratelilng  Interests  suc- 
ceeded last  year  In  transferring  tbe  entire 
slum  small  business  program  from  tbe  anti- 
poverty  agency — tbe  Office  of  Ecoiiomlc  Op- 
portunity (OKO) — to  the  SBA. 

Tbe  results  were  calamitous.  SBA  quickly 
announced  Its  Intention  of  closing  down  all 
the  small  business  development  centers  that 
bad  been  established  as  part  of  tbe  poverty 
program.  This  would  mean,  for  example,  a 
Harlem  shopkeeper  bavlng  to  take  himself 
by  subway  and  bis  shoebox  full  of  receipts 
all  tbe  way  down  to  tbe  SBA  office  In  Wall 
Street  to  apply  for  a  loan. 

Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  of  New  York,  senior  Re- 
publican  on   the   Senate   Labor  Commltee,  / 
forced  SBA  to  suspend  its  order  closing  down 
the  centers.  But  in  tbe  uncerfblnty  tbelr 
number  dwindled  by  about  20. 

CkMisequently,  when  this  year's  poverty  bill 
came  before  tbe  Labor  Committee,  Javlts  put 
through  an  amendment  transferring  the  slum 
business  program  from  SBA  to  the  more 
socially  conscious  Economic  Development 
Agency  (SDA),  which  would  view  locui  ap- 
plications with  a  less  strict  banker's  eye  than 
SBA. 

It  was  th«n  that  ttie  moaU  business  lobby 
really  got  cranked  up  for  action.  Ilie  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Biuineas  with 
beadquarters  in  S<ui  ICateo.  Calif. — key  praa- 
Bure  group  for  small  business — fired  tele- 
grams and  letters  aU  over  Capitol  Hill.  With 
SBA  officials  calling  signals  behind  the 
eoenea,  members  and  staff  members  of  the 
congressional  SmaU  Business  Committees 
lobbied  their  colleagues.  The  Congressional 
Record  was  spattered  with  speeches  of  pro- 
tect. 

The  administration  has  reacted  not  at  all. 
Sargent  Sbriver's  OBO  never  has  been  much 
interested  in  Negro  ownership  of  slum  busl— 
neasea  and  hamearing  the  profit  motive  to 
the  anti-poverty  {vopam. 

Hep;  Carl  Perkins  of  Kentucky,  manager 
of  the  poverty  bill,  agreed  in  advance  to  an 
amendment  sentencing  the  slum  business 
program  to  strangulation  inside  tbe  SBA. 

For  a  time,  it  appeared  the  only  oppoaltion 
to  tbe  small  buaineaa  lobby  In  the  Houae  was 
38-year-old  freahman  Republican  Rep.  Wil- 
liam Stelger  ot  Wlaooocin.  But  after  meeting 
late  last  Monday  with  officials  of  several  slum 
business  development  centers,  more  senior 
House  Republicans  Joined  Stelger's  cause. 

Although  unlikely  to  beat  the  small  busi- 
ness lobby  In  the  House,  these  Republicans 
may  have  a  chance  in  tbe  eventual  Senate- 
House  conference.  But  it  is  symptomatic  of 
the  madness  in  Washington  today  that 
neither  the  White  House  aca  the  DEO  but  a 
handful  of  Republican  Congressmen  are  left 
to  defend  a  small  but  Important  element  of 
Lyndon  Johnaon's  Great  Society  blueprint. 

POVBTT  BxtMXKOB :    LCGtSLATIVZ 
RaCOmfCNDATIONS 

(Cabinet  committee  bearings  on  Mexican- 
American  affairs.  El  Paso,  Tex.,  October  29- 
28, 1967)         — 

Inter-Agenqr  Committee  on  Mexican  Amer- 
ican Affairs:  Honorable  Vincente  T.  Xlmenes, 
Chairman,  Commissioner  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission;  Honor- 
able OrvlIIe  L.  Freeman.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; Honorable  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor;  Honorable  John  W.  Gardner, 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 
Honorable  Robert  C.  Weaver.  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  Honorable 
Sargent  Shrlver,  Pirector  of  Office  of  eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

■■mMMKWatTKMf   NO.   11 

"It  is  raoommended  that  legislation  be 
enacted  that  contimiet  Title  IV  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act — Employment  and 
Investment    Incentive*   and   that    tbe   Title 


call   for   JoooZ.   Community   operated, 
business  assistance  programs  to  the  minority 
and  disadvantaged  community." 

The  unanimous  decision  of  the  B^Mrt 
Committee  was  that  business  and  econcmie 
development  astfatance  be  available  to  the 
4-5  million  Spanlsh-sumamed  population  of 
the  nation  by  ivovidlng  resources  to  local, 
non-profit  organization*  to  serve  that  popu- 
lation. 

Tbe  existing  nietbod  of  attempting  to  ren- 
der direct  servKe  through  federal  agencies 
was  severely  cfltldzed  as  inffectlve  and 
inadequate. 
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EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

{  m  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUa  S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdai.  November  9,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK:.- Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
two  of  the  unelected  Federal  judiciary 
have  stricken  ttie  wisdom  of  the  people's 
elected  Congress  by  turning  Washington. 
D.C.,  Into  a  \(^lfare  camp  we  can  well 
expect  a  rapid  jgrowth  in  population. 

Prom  every  State  in  the  Union,  free- 
loaders can  be  expected  to  head  tor  our 
Nation's  Capital — tourism  and  sightsee- 
ing subsidized  by  immediate  qualification 
for  welfare  checks. 

What  a  judieial  vote  of  confidence  for 
the  peaceniks,  the  Commies,  and  other 
disloyal  tribes.  They  can  now  be  grouped 
into  ready  task  forces  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  financed  by  welfare 
checks  payable  upon  arrival — no  waiting 
period,  no  qualification  of  residency. 

Washington,  D.C.,  once  the  capital  of 
free  men,  the  sjmibol  of  pride  and  dig- 
nity, soon  destined  to  become  the  bastion 
of  rebels  and  anti's. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  learn  imder 
what  theory  of  constitutional  law,  such 
emotion-packed  social  revolution  Is 
based.  1 

The  court  decision  is  more  than  an 
indictment  of  the  American  people — it 
Is  an  indictment  of  the  runaway  Federal 
Judges  themselves. 

I  have  earlitr  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  841  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  providing  that 
all  aiwointed  Federal  judgeships  must 
be  reconfirmed  each  6  years  and  calling 
for  5  years'  Judicial  experience  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  appointment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  the  news  release 
on  the  welfara  decision  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  far  November  9  and  a  copy 
of  House  Jolit  Resolution  841  In  the 
Record: 

(From  i  le  Washington  Post] 

WcuAax  Cnas  £  i  Vc«dki> — COTntr  ITpsstb  Crrr 

Rsbhii  ;mct  RaatnaiacKirr 

(By  David  A  JeweU  and  Carol  Honsa) 

The  IT.S.  Ooui  t  OC  Appeals  for  the  DUtrlct 
of  Oolimibla  yeCterday  struck  down  as  un- 
oonstltutlonal  an  act  of  Congress  that  re- 
quires persons  %o  live  here  for  one  year  be- 
fore they  may  receive  welfare  payments. 

This  means  that  Indigent  persons  moving 
to  Washington  may  immediattiy  begin  re- 
ceiving welfare  payments  If  they  qualify  m 
bona  fide  residents. 

Ijast  year  the  JXstrlct  Welfare  Department 
turned  down  tbe  ai^llcaUons  of  308  persons 


for  welfare  on  th^   grounds  tbey  had  not 
lived  b«re  for  one  y4ar. 

Payment!  to  these  persons  would  have 
totaled  beiWMn  $S60,0qp  and  •500.000  an. 
nuaUy.  I 

APPEAL  Tjyxr.T 

It  appeared  evident  last  nlgjit  the  present 
law  wiU  not  be  suspended  until  the  ques- 
tion of  an  appeal  tlo  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  settled.  ; 

District  Welfare  Director  Winifred  O. 
Thompson  said  sh^  would  seek  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Courts 

Corporation  Ooitnsel  Charles  T.  Duncan 
said  he  would  consult  with  Miss  Thompsoa 
before  deciding  whether  to  appeal. 

The  appelate  court  said  that  the  residency 
requirement  violated  the  right  of  welfare 
recipients  to  equal  protection  of  laws  guar- 
anteed them  undee  the  Fifth  Amendment  to 
the  Oonstltution. 

BOLnoFF  mssDrrs 

Chief  Judge  David  L.  Baaelon  concurred 
with  Judge  Charles  Fahy,  who  wrote  the 
maJCHity  opinion.  I>lstrlct  Court  Judge  Alex- 
ander Holtzoff  diss^ted. 

■nie  majority  splnlon  held  that  even 
though  welfare  re<}ipients  receive  gratuities, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  same  oonstltutloiuU 
safeguards  as  anyone  else. 

This  point  is  considered  significant  by  at- 
torneys for  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
Project  who  succestf  ully  argued  the  case  that 
resulted  In  yesterday's  opinion. 

They  expect  to  use  it  to  buttress  an  at- 
tack on  the  practice  of  welfare  worken 
searching  the  boties  of  relief  recipients  to 
insure  that  they  are  complying  with  District 
welfare  regulations. 

Welfare  Department  officials  have  con- 
tended that  relief  payments  are  a  gratuity 
and  not  a  right  of  the  recipients.  Hence,  they 
say,  certain  rule*  must  apply  and  ttis 
searches  are  necessary  to  see  whether  the 
rulea  are  being  obeyed. 

Federal  courts  la  three  other  states — (Con- 
necticut, Delaware  and  Pennsylvania — ^have 
ruled  similar  welfare  residency  lawa  uncon- 
stitutional. In  each  state,  welfare  autborltlei 
have  lodged  an  appeal  with  the  Supreme 
Court.  All  are  pending. 

The  majority  opinion  held  that  residency 
requirements  have  no  direct  relation  to  wel- 
fare laws  which  h»ve  the  purpose  of  helping 
persons  in  need  and  keeping  together  f  amiliei 
that  would  otherwise  break  up. 

In  his  dissent  Judge  Holtzoff  said  that  "if 
the  decision  of  th^  majority  stands,  the  pro- 
visions for  aid  to  dependent  children  wlU  be 
thrown  into  confusion  and  possibly  be 
destroyed."  ] 

"Members  of  the  judiciary  must  not  b« 
Influenced  by  thelf  own  views  of  the  wisdom, 
exptedlency  or  dedrablllty  of  legislation,  or 
by  their  own  ^Itude  toward  charity," 
Holtzoff  asserted. 

He  also  noted  that  since  the  states  sur- 
rounding the  Dfetrlct  of  Columbia  gsv* 
^  smaller  payments  io  persona  on  welfare,  thera 
might  be  a  danger  that  people  would  come 
here  for  the  higher  payments. 

Attorneys  for  the  Welfare  Department  had 
argued  that  aboltlon  of  the  residency  re- 
quirement would  tiake  Washington  a  "Mecca 
for  the  transient  poor."  Miss  Thompson  said 
sbe  had  "no  way  pf  knowing"  whether  that 
woiUd  occur. 

Recent  welfare  ^tlstlcs  indicate  that  most 
<rf  the  city's  welfare  recipients  were  long- 
term  residents  hefe  before  asking  for  public 
assistance. 

As  of  June  30,  the  welfare  caseload  cf 
more  than  30,000  persona  included  B048  per- 
sons who  were  not  bom  here.  More  than  half 
Of  those  bom  elsfWhere,  or  4064  persons,  had 
lived  here  20  yeaji  or  more  before  applying 
for  welfare.  Only  260  persons  who  had  lived 
here  between  a  year  and  two  years  were  on 
tbe  welfare  rolls. 
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H.J.  Ri8.  841 
Joint  resolution  propoeing  an  amendment  to 
tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  that  appointments  of  Judges  to  the 
Supreme   Court  and   Judges   to  all   other 
Federal  courts,  as  established  imder  sec- 
tion 1  of  article  III,  be  reconfirmed  every 
six  years  by  the  Senate"  and  to  require  five 
years'  prior  Judicial  experience  as  a  quali- 
fication for  appointment  to  said  offices 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled   (two-thirds  of  each 
Bouse  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
■ball  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purpMsses  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  if  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  submission  to  the  States  by  the  Con- 
greis: 

"AancLE — • 
"Sbction  1.  No  person  may  serve  as  a  judge 
of  a  court  established  under  section  1  of 
article  III  unless  the  Senate  reconfirms  his 
^>pointment  to  such  office  during  the  last 
year  of  each  six-year  period  after  the  year  of 
Mb  initial  appointment,  except  that  for  the 
purposes  of  this  article  a  judge  of  a  court 
established  under  section  1  of  article  III 
holding  such  office  on  the  date  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  this  article  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
tieen  Initially  appointed  to  such  office  on  the 
date  of  ratification. 

"Sbc.  2.  No  person  may  be  appointed  as  a 
Judge  of  a  court  established  under  section  1 
of  article  m  who,  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, has  not  served  for  at  least  five  years  as 
s  Judge  of  a  court  of  record  of  a  State  or  as 
a  judge  of  a  court  established  under  section 
1  of  article  m,  except  that  no  person  whose 
appointment  to  a  court  established  under 
lection  1  of  article  m  is  not  reconfirmed  by 
tte  Senate  as  prescribed  In  section  1  of  this 
arttcle,  may  be  appointed  to  any  other  court 
•tabllshed  under  section  i  of  article  in. 

"Sic.  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  with  appropriate  legis- 
lation." 
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SPEEXJH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  November  2,  1967 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
•  deep  sense  of  regret  that  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
the  resignation  of  Livingston  L.  Biddle, 
Jr.,  as  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Ptew  men  have  played  a  more  decisive, 
although  often  "backstage,"  part  in  the 
WMXJessful  creation  of  the  national  pro- 
gram to  provide  assistance  to  the  arts. 

Llv  Biddle  came  to  Washington  as  an 
Mslstant  to  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  of 
Rhode  Island.  Senator  Pell  gave  him  the 
challenging  assignment  of  shaping  the 
legislation  which  eventually  passed  both 
we  House  and  the  Senate  and  became 
PnbUc  Law  89-209— the  National  Poun- 
oation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965. 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the 
•tt  into  law  on  September  29, 1965,  it  was 
•Wumph  for  many  people  who  had 
jwed  long  and  vigorously  for  an  intel- 
ligent program  to  encourage  the  arts  in 


America.  It  Is  a  good  measure  of  Livings- 
ton Blddle's  contribution  to  that  effort 
that,  after  the  President  chose  Roger  L. 
Stevens  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Mr. 
Stevens  Immediately  named  Llv  Biddle 
to  serve  as  his  deputy. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  testimony  to 
Llv's  effectiveness  as  an  administrator, 
working  with  Roger  Stevens,  than  the 
thoroughly  admirable  performance 
turned  in  by  the  Endowinent  and  its 
staff  during  its  first  2  years  of  existence. 
As  a  new  agency  of  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment,  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  has  worked  closely  and  in  harmony 
with  private  foimdations,  with  the  State 
arts  agencies,  and  with  local  arts  coun- 
cils to  create  a  significant  and  successful 
record  of  progress  to  the  arts. 

Livingston  Blddle's  extraordinary 
grasp  of  the  realities  confronting  this 
first  major  venture  in  Federal  aid  to  the 
arts,  his  understanding  of  the  various 
arts  disciplines,  his  intelligence  and 
practical  commonsense  approach  to 
solving  the  problems  of  arts  organiza- 
tions have  played  a  pivotal  role  in  the 
Impressive  record  established,  thus  far, 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

He  is  leaving  his  post  with  the  Endow- 
ment to  become  chairman  of  the  new 
Fine  Arts  Division  of  Fordham  Univer- 
sity in  New  York  City.  The  administra- 
tion of  that  great  institution  of  higher 
learning  has  placed  In  Llv  Blddle's 
hands  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
the  new  division,  recruiting  its  faculty, 
and  administering  a  school  which  will 
have  an  enrollment  of  3,000  students  or 
more. 

I  know  that  he  will  bring  to  his  new 
work  the  same  dedication  of  mind  and 
spirit  which  have  left  their  imprint  so 
indelibly  on  his  Federal  service. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  people  of  this  Nation 
owe  Llv  Biddle  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Coming  from  a  family  which  has  al- 
ways devoted  itself  to  public  service,  Liv- 
ingston Biddle,  Jr.,  has  more  than  met 
the  challenge  of  his  heritage.  He  has 
added  a  chapter  to  that  history  of  which 
his  descendants  may  be  justly  proud. 

I  wish  him  well  in  his  new  duties  at 
Fordham  University. 


'Robert  Jotepli  McEwen:   Market- 
Minded  Priest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    BUCHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  8,  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend Robert  Joseph  McEwen  has  long 
been  an  advocate  of  meaningful  action 
to  protect  the  interests  of  consumers.  It 
was  with  great  interest,  therefore,  that 
I  read  an  article  about  Father  McEwen's 
activities  in  the  November  3,  1967,  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  aware  of  the  outstanding 
public  service  activities  of  Father  Mc- 


Ewen, I  insert  the  New  York  Times 
article  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congris- 
siONAL  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Market-Minded     Pbost:      Robekt     Joseph 
McEwen 

Washington,  November  2. — St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  posed  an  ethical  question  to  a  13th- 
century  audience  on  whether  it  was  morally 
right  knowingly  to  sell  someone  a  horse  with 
a  hidden  defect. 

Seven  centuries  later,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Joseph  McEwen  cites  St.  Thomas's  moral  in- 
terest m  economics  as  a  historical  precedent 
for  his  deep  involvement  in  the  secular  busi- 
ness of  consvuner  protection. 

"There's  a  long  historical  line  of  writing 
centering  on  what  is  a  jxist  price,"  Father 
McEwen  explains. 

"I  am  writing  in  the  context  of  moral  right 
and  wrong  for  buyers  and  sellers.  My  work 
has  been  in  dealing  with  the  context  of 
what's  fair  for  buyers  and  sellers  to  do  to 
each  other." 

Father  McEwen^  whose  many  appearances 
before  Congressional  investigating  commit- 
tees have  made  him  a  familiar  figure  in 
Washington,  was  here  to  attend  Consumer 
Assembly  '67,  a  two-day  gathering  of  na- 
tional, state  and  local  consumer  organiza- 
tions. He  put  forward  propoeaU  for  consoli- 
dating numerous  consumer  protection  agen- 
cies under  the  leadership  of  a  Central  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America. 

ACTIVB  IN  CONSUMER  ATTAIBS 

The  soft-spoken  Jesiilt  describes  his  activ- 
ity in  consumer  affairs  as  a  "concrete  exam- 
ple of  the  church's  attempt  to  make  its  doc- 
trine relevant  to  the  problems  of  the  world 
today." 

One  colleague,  who  welcomes  Father  Mc- 
Ewens  participation  in  traditionally  secular 
politics  as  "action,  not  Just  words  from  the 
pulpit,"  apUy  rejects  any  suggestion  that  a 
priest  in  politician's  clothing  might  cause 
some  professional  resentment. 

"General  Motors  makes  cars;  Father  Mc- 
Ewen and  I  have  people  as  our  product,"  said 
Evelyn  Dubrow,  legislative  repreeentattve  of 
the  International  Ladles  Garment  Workers 
Union. 

Father  McEwen  notes  that  it  has  taken 
some  time  to  gain  this  acceptance. 

"About  10  or  12  years  ago,"  he  said,  "there 
was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  clergy's 
involvement  in  secular  affairs  coming  from 
Catholics,  non-CathoUcs,  clergy  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

"I  used  to  run  constantly  into  politicians 
who  would  say:  "The  priest  has  no  business  ' 
telling  us  anything  about  this  field.' " 

aaCAIXS   DZPBISSION 

Father  McEwen,  whose  eyeglasses,  sparse 
black  hair  and  perpetual  shadow  ot  a  beard 
suit  bis  scholarly  demeanor,  traces  his  Inter- 
est in  both  the  priesthood  and  economics 
back  to  the  depression. 

He  was  bom  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1816. 
He  recalls  reading  of  the  WaU  Street  crash 
while  in  high  school. 

"The  depression  made  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  me.  All  through  high  school  I  ques- 
tioned my  father  on  the  gold  standard  and 
other  economic  matters.  I  wondered  why  he 
couldn't  answer  me. 

"When  I  had  decided  to  enter  the  priest- 
hood, during  my  sophomore  year  at  Boston 
College,  I  felt  I  should  take  my  teaching  con- 
centration (at  the  Jesuit  Theological  CoUege 
located  in  Weston.  Mass.]   in  economics." 

Father  McENren  has  since  received  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  economics  from  Fordham  Uni- 
versity and  a  Ph.D.  in  economics  from  Boston 
College,  where  he  is  now  head  of  the  eco- 
nomics department. 

His  interest  in  consumer  problems  began 
in  1967.  when  he  became  Involved  with  re- 
searching Talr  trade  laws  in  conjunction  with 
his  doctoral  thesis. 
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He  now  Includes  several  courses  on  busi- 
ness social  responsibility  in  his  teaching  cur- 
riculiun  at  Boston  College  and  serves  on  the 
President's  Consiuner  Advisory  Counell. 


What  Do  We  Want  From  Our  Schools? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TKNNKssn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  2,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  observance  of  National  Edu- 
cation Week,  and  it  is  fitting  that  we 
pause  to  consider  the  vital  role  of  a  strong 
educational  system  in  our  American  way 
of  life. 

While  we  hear  quite  a  bit  today  about 
computerizing  the  classroom,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  teachers 
and  students  are  still  the  most  important 
components  of  any  school  system. 

The  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol,  Tenn.,  Herald-Courier  empha- 
sizes the  contributions  of  our  teachers  to 
American  education,  and  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  Insert  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

What  Do  W«  Want  From  Our  Schools? 

It  Is  impossible  to  reduce  the  process  or 
tbe  purpose  ot  education  to  simple  state- 
ments: the  complexities  are  as  varied  as  the 
individuals  who  teach  and  the  Individuals 
who  learn. 

But,  basically,  education  centers  on  the  an- 
swers to  three  questions:  What  has  hap- 
pened? What  la  happening?  What  will — or, 
more  correctly — ^what  might  happen? 

Even  more  Important  than  these  three 
basic  questions,  however.  Is  a  fourth:  What 
does  It  mean? 

The  answer  to  that  fourth  question  and, 
Indeed,  to  the  third  basic  question,  comes 
only  iTova  young  men  and  women  who  have 
learned  to  think.  This  is,  as  It  ought  to  be, 
the  greatest  goal  of  good  education.  All  else 
Is  only  a  foundation,  an  accumulation  of 
knowledge,  upon  which  tbe  ability  to  thmk 
clearly  and  logically  stands. 

This  means,  simply,  that  the  procesa  of 
education  ought  not  to  stop.  And  it  must 
be  the  purpose  of  our  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing, at  every  level,  to  instill  in  each  student 
not  Just  a  willingness  to  etcquire  knowledge 
for  short-term  goals,  but,  more  importantly, 
a  desire  to  know. 

This  desire  Is  not  going  to  come  from 
computerized  classes;  it  is  not  going  to  «ome 
from  pro]ect<M«;  it  is  not  going  to  come  from 
closed-circuit  televislonr  it  is  not  going  to 
come  from  any  mechanical  device. 

Valuable  though  they  be.  these  good  in- 
novations are  'only  aids  The  teacher  is  still, 
and  probably  always  will  be,  the  reposi- 
tory of  ultimate  responsibility  for  whatever 
future  success  his  or  her  charges  will  en- 
Joy.  And,  because  of  this,  tbe  teacher  also  Is 
still  the  repository  of  responsibility  for  the 
future  of  the  nation,  though  it  is  shared 
with  home  and  chtirch  and  community. 

The  teacher,  then,  la  the  highest  com- 
mon denominator  m  the  process  of  ^uca- 
tlon.  And  only  those  teachers  who  recog- 
nize students  as  individual  htunan  belntgs, 
not  as  names  or  numbers  or  parts  of  a  mass! 
are  going  to  honor  the  trust  placed  in  them. 

During  this  American  Education  Week,  all 
of  us  who  are  not  part  of  the  educational 
system  have  an  opportunity  to  observe,  at 
least,  the  surface  manifestations  of  the  Job 
being  done  by  our  teachers  in  our  schools. 


Deeper  insight  Into  the  eftecttTeneoa  of  our 
school  systems  can  be  gained  by  parents 
and  others  only  thnnigh  ootxtmulng  eotn- 
cem  expressed  By  Involvement,  m  every  i>os- 
sible  way,  in  tbe  quest  for  excellence. 

Those  who  haive  not  previously  shown  this 
concern  can  befin  this  week.  To  do  lees  Is 
to  reflect  indifference  or  disinterest.  And  to 
do    this    Is    to    perform    a    disservice    to    the 


boys  and  girls, 
who  constitute 
being. 


the  young  men  and  women, 
our  schools'  only  reason  for 


Hooting  Mark  it  Tied  Directly  to  Supply 
•f  Available  Money 


EXTENS  [ON 


H0^. 


OF  REMARKS 
or 

AL  ULLMAN 


or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUiE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesda  i,  October  24.  1967 

Mr. ,  ULLMi  i^.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  of  Ci  ngress  well  know,  interest 
United  States  have  now 
reached — or  eyen  exceeded  In  some  in- 
stances— the  levels  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  "credi^  crunch"  of  1966.  And  we 
all  remember  luite  clearly  the  effects  of 
that  crunch  on  the  homebuilding 
industry. 

.  Obviously,  we  must  make  every  effort 
to  avoid  another  heavy  blow  to  Uie  Na- 
tion's homebuilders  Just  when  they  are 
beginning  to  liecover  from  the  effects  of 
last  year's  tight  money  situation.     . 

The  homebi^dlng  Industry  has  repeat- 
edly urged  the  Congress  to  act  favorably 
on  the  President's  surcharge  proposal  so 
that  Its  experience  of  1966  will  not  be 
repeated.  The  latest  statement  by  an 
industry  representative  urging  enact- 
ment of  the  surcharge  Is  an  excellent 
article  by  Michael  Sumlchrast,  econ- 
omist for  tha  National  Association  of 
Home  Buildeis  and  professor  of  real 
estate  at  Ametican  University. 

I  recommeivl  that  the  Members  read 
carefully  Mr.  $umichrast's  article,  which 
appeared  inihe  Washington  Post  of 
October  29.  Tbe  text  of  the  article  is  as 
follows : 
Housing  Markh  Tizd  Dirxctlt  to  Supplt 

or  KvAn.ABI.lt  MONKT 

(By  l^lcbael  Sumiclirast) 

Money,  man,  lis  bread.  An  apt  hipster  de- 
scription. Both  pave  much  in  conmion.  Both 
are  commoditiek  which  can  be  bought  and 
sold  at  a  proflfl  or  loss. 

Problems  ar^  when  money  gets  as  tight 
as  stale  bread.  TiS^^  money  la  usually  a  gen- 
eral barometer  Qf  an  economy,  expandmg  too 
rapidly  signal  bf  a  declining  housing  m- 
dustry. 

It  will  occur  ;when  industry  takes  a  look 
at  demand  and  the  order  backlog  and  shoves 
ahead  with  ntfw  plant  construction,  new 
equipment  wheti  it  sees  there's  going  to  be 
a  "run"  on  moB  ey. 

Tbe  price  of  money  (mterest  rates)  goes 
up.  There's  a  competitive  scramble  for 
money — and  oter  the  years  the  ordinary 
American  saver  and  mvestor  has  become  a 
very  sophisticaljed  one.  He  puts  bis  money 
where  It  will  ave  him  the  biggest  return, 
usually  by  taklig  it  out  of  savings  and  loan 
institutions  and  mutual  savmgs  banks,  the 
source  of  most  ^f  the  funds  for  home  buUd- 
Ing  and  buymgi 

The  housing  market  depends  on  borrowed 
funds  for   longfterm  Onandng,  and  avall- 
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able   ^noney — unl  ke    water — flows    up.    to 
where   it  finds  ita   highest  reward. 

Why  would  anyc  ne  put  money  mto  savings 
institutions  and  jeceive,  say  4%%,  it  he 
could  do  much  better  somewhere  else?  Last 
year,  for  instance,  certificates  of  deposit  at 
commercial  banks  paid  as  much  as  5V3%. 
Stock  market  appreciation  plus  dividends,  a 
hedge  against  inBatlon,  look  substantially 
better  to  many  people  than  passbook  sav- 
ings. 

STUCK    VITH    INVESTBIKNT 

An  mvestor  m  mortgages  is  pretty  mucli 
stuck  with  his  iqvestnient  for  a  very  long 
time.  He  does  not  have  the  liquidity  other 
Investors  have.  "Dhey  can  turn  over  their 
money  rapidly,  invest  In  a  more  iMcrative 
venture  at  short  qotlce.  or  cash  m  their  In- 
vestment when  thiey  need  money.  Mortgages 
are  difficult  to  sell.  There  is  no  national  mar- 
ket for  them  such  as  there  Ls  for  securities' 
traded  on  the  stoc^  exchange.  It  Is  impossible 
to  estimate  what  |the  mortgage  rate  will  be, 
say  10  or  20  years  from  now,  although  it  will 
be  fixed  during  ihat  period.  Today,  many 
Investors  stlU  car^  loans  at  4Vi%  to  414% 
which  is  at  lean  2%  below  the  current 
mortgage  rate. 

Tbe  homebuilding  Industry  has  tradition- 
ally borrowed  money  for  two  purposes: 

To  build  houses— for  a  short  period  of  8 
to  13  months.       | 

Permanent  mortgage — to  finance  homes 
when  they  are  s^ld — usually  for  30  to  as 
years.  1 

One  depends  pretty  much  on  the  avail- 
ability of  the  (Kher.  Construction  loans 
usually  are  repaidj  from  tbe  proceeds  of  per- 
manent mortgagSB.  A  builder  must  have 
some  assurance  that  the  pitfchaser  of  a  home 
will  be  able  to  obtam  a  mortgage  bef<He  he 
starts  bulldmg  a  bouse  and  borrows  tor  its 
construction. 

Tight  money  m 
things:    (a)    less 
money    at    all), 
rates. 

VIOLXNT I  SHIFT    OF   FUNDS 

Last  year  it  me$nt  violent  shifts  of  fundi 
away  from  S&L's  4nd  Mutual  Savings  Banks. 
S&L  net  new  savings  declined  last  year  by 
M  per  cent  from  1966,  and  mutuals  30  per 
cent.  These  institutions  had  over  $13  billion 
net  new  savmgs  I4  1966  and  omy  $6.2  billion 
m  1966.  As  a  result  of  this  they  drastically 
cut  mortgage  lending.  In  many  instances 
they  stopped  lending  at  all. 

A  "loss"  of  $1  billion  in  savings  avalUble 
for  residential  mortgages  means  a  decline  in 
housing  starts  o^  26,000-30,000  umts.  The 
home  building  IDdustry  expected  to  build 
al>out  1.6  million  bousing  units  in  1966.  But 
as  a  result  of  tight  money  it  built  only  13 
millioitv  or  400,000  fewer  units.  This  involved 
a  loes  of  $7  billion  m  costruction  expendi- 
tures. It  also  means  a  loss  of  800,000  man- 
years  of  employnjent. 

This,  of  course,!  is  omy  part  of  the  story; 
mto  each  new  hoT)se  go  more  than  3,000  dif- 
ferent Items.  A  n^w  house,  therefore,  spun 
activity  in  thousbnds  of  factories,  create* 
work  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sup- 
pliers, bankers,  insurance  people  and  others. 

And  this  is  not  I  all:  when  new  houses  are 
built  other  conspnctlon  follows:  schools, 
roads,  churches,  recreational  facilities,  lilgb- 
ways.  This  "multiplier"  effect  Is  about  two, 
meamng  that  for  every  $1  direct  exi>endltur» 
m  housing  another  $2  are  spent  on  directly 
related  activity. 

An  Increase  in  texes,  of  course,  would  slow 
consumer  spending,  and  it  would  certainly 
not  develop  a  cllitiate  in  which  It  would  Im 
easier  to  sell  hoxtses — new  or  old.  But  th* 
alternative,  not  raising  taxes,  would  strain 
flnancmg  markets  ftirther  and  would  be 
more  damaging  t^  the  overall  economy  s&<> 
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housing  really  means  two 

money   avallaUe    (or  no 

and    (b)    higher    mterest 


to  homebuilding 


In  particular. 


LSD:  Cbemical  Rassian  Roalettc 

EXTENSION  OP  REaiARKS 
or 

HON  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOT7ISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  9.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  T.  R. 
Van  Dellen  has  referred  to  the  use  of 
USD  as  comparable  to  playing  "chemical 
Russian  roulette." 

The  herd  Instinct  to  follow  the  crowd, 
to  accept  a  dare,  or  to  have  a  good  time 
with  the  mob — a  revolt  against  parental 
discipline — may  be  social  tolerance,  but 
LSD  can  kill. 

In  July  of  1967,  I  Introduced  House 
Resolution  823  to  form  a  committee  to 
investigate  LSD,  STP,  and  other  psyche- 
delic drugs,  their  sale  and  effects  on  our 
youth.  Such  an  investigation  and  report 
becomes  more  urgent  to  enlighten  our 
youth  and  their  parents  as  to  the  threat 
of  chemical  Russian  roulette. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  Dr.  Van  Dellen's 
account  from  the  November  5  New  Or- 
leans Times  Picayune  and  House  Resolu- 
tion 82^  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

(From   the   New   Orleans    (La.)    Tlmes- 

Picay\ine.  Nov.  6,  1967] 

How  To  KxKF  Wru.:  LSD  Use  "Chemical 

BussiAN  Roulette" 

(Note.— To  the  limit  of  space,  questions 
psrtalnmg  to  the  prevention  of  disease  wiu 
be  answered.  Personal  replies  will  be  made 
when  return  stamped  envelope  is  enclosed. 
Telephone  inquiries  not  accepted.  Dr.  Van 
Dellen  will  not  make  diagnoses  or  prescribe 
for  individual  diseases.) 

(By  Dr.  T.  R.  Van   Dellen) 

LSD  (lyeerglo  add  diethylamide)  is  our 
most  potent  hallucinogenic  drug.  It  affects 
the  central  nervous  system  producing 
changes  m  perception,  thought,  mood,  and 
behavior.  The  Food  and  Drug  administration 
oonslderB  the  substance  ap  mveetlgational 
drug  and  regards  its  unsupervised  use  com- 
parable to  playmg  "chemical  Russian  rou- 
lette." 

l£D  is  taken  as  a  small  white  pUl,  crystal- 
line powder  in  capsules,  or  as  a  tasteless 
colorless,  and  odorlees  Uquld.  The  drug  Is  no 
longer  disguised  In  sugar  cubes,  cookies,  or 
owckers.  Unlike  narcoUcs,  physical  depend- 
ence tipon  the  drug  may  not  develop;  the 
user  may  take  it  when  available  but  when  it 
Is  unavailable  there  is  no  serious  cravmg. 

The  mood  effects  of  LSD  ran  the  gamut. 
8ome  feel  no  ranotion,  whereas  others  burst 
Into  tears  or  laughter.  Others  claim  to  be  m 
»  state  of  total  relaxation  and  happiness 
which  u  not  apparent  to  the  observer.  In 
coo^t,  when  IjSD  produces  a  feeimg  of  m- 
tsnse  loneliness,  anxiety  and  fear,  panic  may 
ensue.  An  experienced  user  may  come  to  the 
WKue  with  an  antidote  (Prenquel  or  ma- 
^nsmide)  to  prevent  flight,  suicide,  and 
Mhgerous   reaction   to  pamc   or   Impulsive 

Some  describe  a  feeling  of  enhanced  cre- 
ativity and  inspiration  but  rarely  are  ob- 
jective results  produced.  l£0  advocates  fre- 
quently use  the  "Insight  phenomenon"  as  a 
WMon  for  using  the  drug  (taking  a  trip  ) 
wceptual  changes  mvolve  the  senses  of 
Mgbt,  hearing,  touch,  body  image,  and  time 
colors  are  intenaifled,  and  objects  change 
"l^Pe,  or  pulsate.  * 

Soond  senslUvity  mcreasee  but  its  source 
uiuiualve.  Conversations  are  heard  but  not 
^y  comprehended.  There  are  auditory 
nsiiocmauons  of  music  and  singing.  Sensa- 
n«B  of  Uglitheadedness,  emptiness,  logl- 
«»,  and  vibrations  occur. 


The  effects  dissipate  after  a  few  hours,  but 
psychological  changes  may  persist  for  In- 
definite periods.  One  of  the  main  dangers  is 
that  a  delayed  mental  condition  (psychosis) 
may  develop  as  long  as  two  years  after  taking 
LSD. 

H.  Res.  823 
Resolved,  That  there  U  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  seven 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Pour  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  from  the  majority 
party  and  three  members  shaU  be  appointed 
frtMn  the  minority  party.  Any  vacancy  oc- 
curring In  the  membership  of  the  committee 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  wMch 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  of  all  aspects  of  lysergic  acid 
dethylamlne  (LSD),  6-methyloxy-NN-dl- 
methyltryptamlne  (STP) ,  and  other  peyche- 
deUc  drugs  In  the  Umted  States,  'hicludlng 
the  Individuals  and  agencies  responsible  for 
the  introduction,  promotion,  manufacture, 
distribution,  sale,  and  the  short-term  and 
long-term  effects  ol  LSD,  BTP,  and  other 
psychedelic  drugs. 

The  committee  is  also  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  fuU  and  complete  Inves- 
tigation into  the  possible  causes  and  effects 
on  vsers  and  addicts  relating  to  crime,  licen- 
tiousness, Insanity,  perversion,  antisocial  Ije- 
havlor.  abnormal  sexual  behavior,  and 
chromosomal  damage  by  these  drugs. 

Por  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution, the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  mcludlng  any 
Commonwealth  cm-  possession  thereof,  wheth- 
er the  House  U  in  session,  has  recessed  or 
has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records 
correspondence,  memcH-andums,  papers  and 
documents,  as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  designated  by  him,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practical  durtng  the  present  Con- 
gress, the  results  of  lu  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
Is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  In  session 
shaU  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 


NoneoTeminent  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  24.  1967 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  in  these  days  when  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  directed  toward 
assisting  developing  nations  toward  self- 
help,  determination,  and  growth,  that  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  nongovern- 
mental voluntary  agencies,  based  in  the 
United  States,  are  making  some  tremen- 
dous contributions  to  our  national  goals. 
I*t  me  cite  an  example— the  Medical 
Mission  Sisters,  whose  American  Pro- 
vincial House  is  at  8400  Pine  Road,  PV)x 
Chase,    Philadelphia,    Pa.    They    were 


recently  asked  by  the  Government  of 
Ohana,  West  Africa,  to  expand  and  up- 
grade the  nurses'  training  school  in  their 
Berekum  Holy  Pamily  Hospital.  Theirs 
is  the  only  school  of  nursing  and  mid- 
wifery in  the  Brong-Ahafo  region,  with 
a  population  of  nearly  600,000.The  aver- 
age life  expectancy  in  Brong-Ahafo  is 
38  years,  with  a  particularly  high  infant 
and  maternal  mortality  rate.  The  Medi- 
cal Mission  Sisters'  school  of  nursing  has 
an  average  of  300  qualified  applicants 
each  year,  but  can  presently  accommo- 
date only  20.  The  Government  of  Ghana 
is  imable  to  assist  the  expsinslon  efforts 
financially,  but  has  promised  communal 
labor. 

Even  more  interesting  to  me  is  that 
the  people  who  will  be  educated  in  this 
upgraded  program  wiU  be  the  indigenous  * 
people  of  the  Brong-Ahafo  i«glon.  They 
in  turn  will  join  the  teams  fanning  out 
from  this  institution  to  bring  medical  aid 
and  health  education  to*the  thousands 
out  in  the  "bush."  All  of  these  services 
give  to  the  people  of  Ohana  not  only 
health  care  and  health  education,  but 
also  give  a  sense  of  personal  dignity  and 
hope  for  development  to  a  pec^le  trying 
to  forge  out  a  new  nation. 

This  organization  of  Medical  Mission 
Sisters  has  woiiced  long  and  hard  under 
trying  circumstances  in  this  area.  They 
have  won  the  respect  and  confidence  not 
only  of  the  people  they  have  nursed  and 
doctored,  but  of  Ghana's  leaders  who 
are  striving  for  gains  In  every  field  of 
governmental  endeavor.  Ilie  Sisters' 
know-how,  not  only  in  medicine  but  in 
the  daily  lives  of  these  people,-  their  hopes 
and  aspirations,  has  come  to  be  a  security 
to  the  people  of  Ohana.  In  changing 
times  this  group  of  women  remains 
steadfast  in  Its  dedication  and  service  to 
the  needs  of  people  everywhere  and  par- 
ticularly now  in  developing  nations. 

Our  country  and  Its  legislators  should 
be  aware  of  these  efforts  and  the  efforts 
of  many  other  groups  from  the  United 
States  who  have  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  the  emerging  nations 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  other  countries 
and  private  foundations — the  local  gov- 
ernments and  corporations  involved  in 
the  area — are  interested  in  the  work  of 
these  groups,  the  U.S.  Government 
through  its  AID  program  or  other  ex- 
tensions of  assistance  on  the  part  of  our 
Government,  should  focus  particular  at- 
tention on  practically  adding  our  back-  r 
ing  to  the  projected  efforts  of  such  groups  r 
wherever  we  can.  We  can  only  gain  good 
will  by  such  weU-organized  and  recog- 
nized sources  of  help. 

We  here  in  the  House,  In  meeting  our 
responsibilities  of  following  up  on  the 
expenditure  of  our  appropriations,  might 
do  well  to  "count  our  blessings,"  back 
them  up,  and  increase  their  yield,  rather 
than  to  cry  over  misadventures  which 
are  past  history  and  beyond  second 
chances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  work  of  the  Medical 
Mission  Sisters  may  not  be  world  shat- 
tering, but  it  is  consistent,  dependable 
and  always  yielding  friends.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  caU  it  to  your  attention  and  to 
that  of  my  coUeagues  here  in  the  House. 
It  is  an  Impressive  contribution,  not  only 
In  Ghana,  but  also  in  six  other  coimtries 
of  Africa,  and  In  India,  Pakistan,  the 
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Philippines,  Indonesia.  Jordan.  Vene- 
zuela, and  South  Vietnam.  I  personally 
wish  to  commend  this  group  of  sisters 
in  particular,  and  all  such  groups  In 
general  for  the  contribution  which  they 
make  to  their  country  as  well  as  to  the 
country  in  which  they  operate. 


to  carry  the  flame« 


Jacent  nelghborhcK  ds. 
But  whether  or 
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outside  the  ghetto  to  ad- 


The  1968  Campaign 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF   NXW   TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  9,  1967 

Mr.  WOLFP.  B4r.  Speaker,  in  the  tradi- 
tional manner  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try is  turning  increasingly  to  the  1968 
presidential  campaign  and  the  general 
elections.  Speculation  is  rampant:  antici 


culminate  just  a  year  from  now 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  leader  dis- 
cusses the  1968  outlook  with  clarity.  It 
sounds  a  warning  that  demands  to  be 
heard. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  article  from  the  New  Leader 
In  the  Record  : 

The  Libexai.  Crisis 
(By  Gus  Tyler) 
As  the  nation  moves  toward  the  1968  elec- 
tions, American  liberalism  faces  the  most 
serious  crisis  of  this  century.  The  perU  to  the 
liberals  arises  from  dark  and  destructive 
forces  at  work  in  the  country,  and  from  deep 
divisions  within  the  progresslve-mlnded  com- 
munity. TTnleaa  Uberallsm  can  close  political 
ranks  to  check  the  onrush  of  reaction,  Amer- 
ica can  be  swept  Into  a  dismal  abyss  of  pro- 
longed reaction. 

The  drama  of  the  1968  elections  will  be 
played  against  a  double  backdrop:  violence 
and  Vietnam.  Both  will  profoundly  affect  the 
outcome  In  the  voting  no  matter  what  the 
Johnson  Administration  does  either  in  urban 
America  or  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  racial  riots  of  1967,  like  other  rlototis 
moments  In  America,  are  part  of  a  continuing 
and  developing  movement  with  Its  own  mo- 
mentum and  Inner  dynamic.  What  started 
many  years  ago  as  spontaneous  and  sporadic 
outbursts  has,  in  recent  years  taken  on  form 
and  direction.  Riot  and  threat  of  riot  are 
xised  as  conscious  Instruments  to  win  de- 
mands—epeclflc  and  vague.  Out  of  the  caul- 
dron Is  emerging  a  political  coalition  ot 
black  revolutionaries.  Muslims  and  the  Ne- 
gro underworld  which  seeks  to  use  violence 
as  a  tool  of  purpose.  The  most  irreconcilable 
elements  In  this  loose  combine  are  the  ex- 
tremists who  do  not  believe  that  America  is 
a  viable  civilization,  who  feel  the  only  hope 
lies  in  a  nihilistic  and  uninhibited  destruc- 
tion of  the  society. 

The  riots  of  1967  are  a  prelude  and  re- 
hearsal to  those  of  1968.  While  a  massive 
program  for  the  ghettos  would  undoubtedly 
do  much  to  dampen  the  explosive  materials  of 
riots,  even  the  most  generous  effort  Is  unlikely 
to  have  meaningful  Impact  by  1968.  And 
it  U  far  less  Ukely  that  the  present  Congress 
will  enact  any  program — massive  or  midget. 
The  fuel  for  the  Are  will  be  on  band  next 
summer.  The  leadership  for  the  systematic 
use  of  violence  will,  by  1968,  liave  established 
its  autliorlty — in  no  small  part  aa  a  result 
of  operations  rtm  In  1967.  U  one  Is  to  trust 
knowledgeable  rumor,  the  next  move  will  be 


to  nominate  someon ;  or  anyone  other  than 
LBJ:  b)   to  vmdermlne  Johnson  In  the  elec- 


ihen  ta  1972  to  use  this 
true  liberal  to  take  the 


tlon  of  1968:  c)  and 

movement  to  name  a 

Wlilte  House 

The  strategy  is  slmble  and  suicidal 

The  first  victims  Of   this   "beat  Johnson 


tot  riots,  inside  or  outside 

the  ghetto,  are  on  ithe  drawing  boards  of  the 

"revolutionaries,"  ihere  are  enough  combus- 
tibles around  for    he  most  accidental  spark 

in  1968  to  set  off  t  le  explosion.  The  response 

to  such  an  explosi  on  can  be  predicted  from 

several    centuries    of    American    experience 

with  social  conflict .  Riot  makes  counter-riot; 

violence  makes  vlg  llantlsm.  In  1968.  the  ever 

dormant   spirit   oi    vlgilantlsm   is   likely    to 

arise   brutally — Ixi  ;h   on   the   streets  and  at 

the  polls. 

If  the  spirit  of    riolence  should  flag  either 

m  the  ghetto  or    n  the  svirrounding  white 

community,  there  are  racist  and  reactionary 

torces  to  whip  up  the  fury.  Legislators  can 

do  it  by  callous  cjlsregard;  Right  extremists 

can  do  it  by  flnaiiolng  the  sparlcs  to  set  the 

fire;    parochial    p(  litlclans    will   do   It   as   a 

cheap  and  easy  wi  ,y  to  fame  and  fortune. 
In  1968,  there  ^  ill  be  a  vigilante  vote— as 

well  as  vigilante  '  lolence.  It  may  prove  the 

pivotal  power  for  )uttlng  a  like-minded  man 

in  the  White  Hou«  e. 

Peace  in  Vietnam  is  not  apt  to  reverse  or 

check  racial  conflict.  Indeed,  quite  the  op- 
eiecuons.  opecuiauou  JO  laiui'j"". «»""»"-  ,.      ,.    „,„k=ki,  ,    if   nenro  wpre  made  In         A  cohservauve  »-iopgress — mucn  more  con 

petion  Is  rising  in  a  crescendo  that  will     |^JJ^,J^tCa  tlfor"  the  IrsTo?  Sfyea?     !«"«^."'^*ba^lhellresent-wm  not  only  af 


movement  will  be   the  Representatives  and 
Senators  In  the  "peace  wing"  of  Congress.  A 
battle  over  convention  delegates  will  deeply 
divide  the  Democratli;  party  ranks.  Congress- 
men and  Senators  will  not  escape  the  conflict 
unscathed.  In  the  cafe  of  a  George  McGovern 
ke  him.  who  are  already 
le  of  their  "dove"  pos- 
n  within  their  party  is 
t.  Put  otherwise,  in  a 
liberal  coalition,  the 
he  men  who  are  liberals 
on  domestic  issues  a£d  who  are  foreign  policy 
doves.  But  they  will  pot  be  alone.  The  resolve 
of  the  peace-at-all-(^t  people  to  defeat  the 
Johnson  crowd  will  frlso  lilt  the  Uber&ls  who 
back   the   Administration   on   Vietnam.   In 
short,  the  "beat  JoUnson"  movement  Inevi- 
tably. If  not  Intentionally,  becomes  a  beat- 
the-llberals-for-Con(;res8     movement:     both 
liberal  doves  and  liberal  hawks. 
A  conservative  Congress — much  more  con- 


(D.-SJ>.) ,  or  others  : 
In  deep  trouble  be 
ture,  a  further  dlvls 
a  guarantee  of  def^ 
divided  and  spllnteii 
first  to  suffer  will  be 


the  most  Immedla  te  Impact  on  the  American 
economy  would  ')e  a  dip  In  employment. 
Demobilization  ol  Negro  soldiers,  fewer  Job 
openings,  a  higher  rate  of  Negro  Jobless- 
ness—especially imong  the  young — could 
only  add  fuel  to  the  flame.  While  It  Is  en- 
tirely possible  an  1  desirable  for  America  to 
work  out  "peacetme"  plans  to  take  up  the 
slack,  such  plani  would  get  Uttle  backing 
in  the  present  C  ongress— and  \n  no  event 
could  they  have  i  n  effect  In  time  to  provide 
■  needed  employm«nt  before  the  fall  of  1968. 
For  the  mlUUi^  Negro  Idealogue  or  dema- 
gogue, American  withdrawal  f nMn  Vietnam 
would  provide  conclusive  proof  that  this  civ- 
ilization is  on  tfce  way  out,  about  to  be 
pushed  into  oblHion.  This  conviction  woiUd 
be  Incendiary  propaganda  In  the  mouths  of 
militants. 

Thus  whatevet  the  merits  may  l)e  for 
hastening  a  settlement  In  Asia,  it  Is  a  vast 
mlstudgment  to  fssume  that  the  fate  of  the 
ghettos  wUl  be  settled  in  Vietnam.  The 
notion  that  peacetover  there  means  peace  over 
here  U  a  self-d^usion  induced  by  Incanta- 
tions In  a  dovecote. 

Regardless  of  Johnson's  actions  In  Viet- 
nam between  noiw  and  Election  Day.  more- 
over, the  Issue  Will  be  with  the  country  on 
that  fateful  Tuesday.  If  he  makes  a  settle- 
ment It  wlU,  oi  necessity,  be  frayed  with 
loos«  ends:  boundaries,  role  of  the  Vletcong. 
presence  of  guargntors,  etc.  The  RepuWlcans 
win  grab  each  loose  thread  to  unravel  the 
Administration,  wrapping  their  yam  around 
the  accusative  qwery :  "Is  tliis  what  our  boys 
died  for?"  If  Jofcnson  continues  on  present 
course,  he  will  b*  hit  from  both  sides:  either 
"get  out"  or  "go  ^11  out"  or  both. 

Johnson  would  overcome  both  these  ob- 
stacles— vlolenceland  Vietnam — ^wlth  a  united 
llber^  front.  But  this  unity  Is  lacking  ...  at 
the  moment.  'Wllthln  the  progressive  Com- 
munity in  1967  there  is  a  group  whose  basic 
strategy.  Is  negative :  "beat  Johnson."  Its  logic 
runs  In  three  steps: 

1.  Any  Republican,  including  Richard  Nixon 
.    or  Ronald  Reagan,  Is  more  Ukely  to  settle 

Vietnam  than  Johnson,  In  the  same  way  that 
Elsenhower   set^ed    Korea   after  Truman. 

2.  Even  if  thlB  does  not  happen.  In  1973 
the  Democrats  could  oust  the  Republicans. 


feet  legislation  but  Inay  very  well  tium  topsy 
tiu-vy  all  calculatlotxs  on  the  presidency  In 
1968.  In  this  regard,  1968  could  be  imlike  any 
other  election  In  American  history. 

A  George  Wallace  candidacy  would  have  a 
peculiar  effect  on  the  electoral,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  popular  vote.  In  terms  of 
popular  vote,  Wallace  would  help  LBJ  win  a 
plurstllty.  Johnson's  Uberallsm — especially  on 
civil  rights — has  lost  him  many  voters  who  in 
1968  would  go  Republican.  If  Wallace  nins. 
however,  many  of  the  same  voters  would  vote 
Oixiecrat  Instead  of  GOP,  thereby  cutting 
into  Republican  strength. 

But  In  terms  of  tl^e  electoral  vote,  the  Wal- 
lace candidacy  couUl  have  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent Impact  on  1^68 — and  on  the  future  of 
American  poUtloe.  tf  he  carries  as  much  of 
the  South  as  predicted,  he  will  garner  some 
100  electoral  votes.  In  that  event,  It  would  be 
necessary  for  either  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President  to  win  at 
least  270  electoral  votes  out  of  the  remaining 
438 — to  be  elected.  Had  this  happened  in 
1948.  or  1960,  neither  Truman  nor  Kennedy 
would  have  had  ^ough  electoral  votes  to 
win. 

If  neither  Democrat  nor  Republican  get 
a  majority  of  the  I  votes  in  1968.  then  the 
contest  goes  to  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives—at which  pioint  the  political  c(»n- 
plexlon  of  the  House  becomes  decisive  because 
It  is  the  body  that  will  now  pick  the  President 
out  of  the  top  thrae  runners. 

In  the  House,  the  balance  of  power  would 
be  In  the  hands  of  the  South.  Indeed,  its 
power  Is  heavUy  ex(iggerated  since  each  state 
including  the  thinly  populated  states  of  the 
South,  casts  only  o^e  vote:  Louisiana  equals 
nilnois;  Mississippi  equals  New  York;  and 
Alabama  equals  California. 

Southern  strategy  in  this  situation  must 
be  envisioned  ag^nst  the  background  ot 
riots  In  the  sununef  of  1968.  The  first  impact 
of  such  disturbances  would  be  to  swell  the 
Wallace  vote — both  North  and  South.  Ths 
second  impact  wquld  be  on  the  Southern 
Congressional  deiogatlons  that  would  nor- 
mally  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  If  the  cAntest  went  to  the  House. 
In  1968.  they  might  do  otherwise. 
The  South  may  now  lead  America  down 


3.  At  that  tlnie,  the  Democratic  party  will     the  path  to  reaction — by  playing  an  Inde- 


be  in  the  hands  pt  Its  Uberal  wing 

For  a  brief  E^oment.  this  faction  in  the 
Uberal  community  toyed  with  a  tlilrd-party 
movement:  the  Spock-Klng  ticket.  The  Negro 
nihilists  knockfld  that  notion  out  of  their 
heads  at  last  month's  National  Conference 
for  New  PoUtict  in  Chicago.  So  the  "beat 
Johnson"  factiai  now  tuma  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party:  a)   ;o  name  convention  delegates 


pendent  role.  Dismissing  1968  at  a  political 
action  meeting  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Bayard 
Rustln  recently  aald:  "The  nation  moves 
toward  1968.  a  yea*  of  historic  importance,  in 
a  mood  of  confv^lon,  unrest,  uncertain^. 
Exploiting  Vietnam  and  the  Negro's  agony, 
the  Right  wing  pteparea  to  launch  a  come- 
back. If  suoce88ft4.  It  wiU  profoundly  altar 
the  direction  of  Ainerlcan  politics  and  most 
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grievously  aet  back  the  Negro."  In  setting 
this  altered  direction,  the  South  would  be 
In  the  driver's  seat. 

Given  the  choice  between  a  Johnson  and 
a  Beagan.  the  Southern  delegations  could 
decide  to  go  few  Reagan  or — If  wooed  by 
IjBJ — to  succumb  at  a  devilish  price:  my 
body  for  your  soul.  Given  the  alternate  choice 
between  a  Johnson  and  a  RockefeUer,  the 
South  could  say.  "a  plague  on  l>oth  your 
houses,"  and  cast  Its  vote  for  Wallace  to 
elect  NO  President.  (This  Is  constitutionally 
possible,  since  the  top  three  names  for  Presi- 
dent go  before  the  House  and  a  majority  Is 
needed  for  election. ) 

The  latter  course,  a  stalemate  in  the  House. 
U  unlikely  because  as  matters  stand  right 
now  the  GOP  candidate  wUl  not  be  Rocke- 
feUer but  someone  more  congenial  to  the 
Southern  spirit.  But  U  Rockefeller  (or  some- 
one like  blm)  Is  the  candidate  and  the  South 
should  decide  to  stalemate  the  election,  the 
poUtlcal  potential  becomes  bizarre:  The 
Senate  chooses  the  Vice  President  on  a  one- 
man-one-vote  basis,  and  U  the  House  can- 
not agree  on  a  President,  then  the  Veep 
becomes  Prezy. 

This  improbable,  but  possible,  freak -could 
put  a  Reagan  directly  in  the  White  House, 
although  he  runs  lor  Vice  President  rather 
than  President.  At  present,  the  strongest 
ticket  the  Republicans  can  field  against 
Johnson  is  Rockefeller-Reagan.  Should  it 
turn  out  that  the  Senate — and  not  the 
House — chooses  the  President,  Reagan  l>e- 
comes  a  real  possibility  for  the  Presidency, 
riding  into  the  White  House  on  Rocky's 
ooettaUs. 

The  Southern  Democrats  In  House  and 
Senate  would  normally  not  bolt  their  Presi- 
dential candidates.  But  1968  wUl  not  be 
normal.  The  election  Is  apt  to  be  run  against 
a  background  of  flaming  cities,  with  a  reac- 
tionary South  discovering  new  allies  in  the 
North  and  a  last  beet  hope  to  run  America. 
Tbt  year  1968  may  be  as  abnormal  as  1860, 
when  a  new  party  on  a  newly  realigned  bcue 
eame  to  power.  In  terms  of  Issues,  1968  coiUd 
be  1860  played  backwards. 

Ordinarily,  if  Southern  Democrats  bolted 
their  party  they  would  be  Jeopardizing  the 
priaed  seniority  and  chairmanships  that  the 
Dixie  solons  enjoy.  But  in  a  "realignment" 
the  South  could  easily  make  a  deal  with 
OOP  leadersiilp — and  the  President-to-be — 
to  "organize"  both  houses  in  an  overt  con- 
servative coalition  thus  preserving  Southern 
superiority  In  the  Senate  stnd  House  com- 
mittees. (In  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
■  Just  a  couple  of  years  ago,  it  was  the  Repub- 
licans— together  with  "Wagner"  Democrats — 
who  gave  Anthony  Travla  and  Joeeph  Zaret- 
•kl  the  necessary  votes  to  head  the  Legis- 
lature, "mere  is  no  constitutional  provision 
to  prevent  the  same  from  liappenlng  In  the 
UjS.  Congress.) 

Such  an  eventuality  would  be  a  bit  of  his- 
toric Irony  for  liberals  who  have  long  urged 
partyyreallgnment.  So  far,  the  liberals  liave 
laUed  to  convert  the  New  Deal  coalition  Into 
a  "party."  In  Congress,  the  conservatives 
l»ave  long  had  such  an  Informal  "party"  on 
Capitol  Hill,  voting  in  consistent  concert.  In 
1968,  this  Congressional  coalition  of  con- 
servatism may  have  Its  first  chance  to  elect 
its  President  by  Its  own  acts — with  the  South 
holding  the  power  and  mapping  the  strategy. 

In  discussions  about  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tions, 1968  has  been  analogized  with  other 
recent  contests,  particularly  1948  and  1962, 
with  pro-Johnson  people  pointing  to  the 
former  and  Uberal  anti-Johnson  people  the 
latter,  in  fact,  both  analogies  are  right— 
uul  wrong. 

In  1948,  Harry  Truman — ^Uke  Lyndon  John- 
■on  today — appeared  to  be  In  trouble.  His 
"left"  wing  was  being  torn  away  by  Henry 
WaUace  and  the  Progressive  party;  his  "right" 
*lng  by  Strom  Thurmond  and  the  Dlxlecrate. 
J^  "left"  Democrats  were  hitting  Truman 
MMuse  of  hia  cold  war  policy,  the  "right" 
uamocrats  were  hitting  him  for  his  pro-clvll 


rights  poUcy.  Americans  for  Dentoeratlc  A»- 

tlon  started  a  "dump- Truman'  moftmeaX 
and  turned  to  Dwlght  Haenhower  as  an 
alternative,  just  as  some  Indlvldtial  llberaJc 
(though  not  ADA  this  time)  are  now  Involved 
in  a  "dump-Johnson"  movement  that  seeks 
another  General  as  a  possible  candidate, 
James  Gavin.  In  the  election  Itself,  Truman 
came  galloping  up  to  win — with  Uberal  back- 
ing, as  may  happen  with  LBJ. 

This  far  the  analogy  holds,  but  not  much 
farther.  The  support  for  George  Wallace  la 
much  greater  than  that  for  Thurmond.  If 
Truman  had  lost  the  whole  South,  he  would 
have  lost  the  Presidency.  A  Reagan  is  not 
an  Elsenhower — especially  if  a  Republican 
President  is  elected  In  the  House  with  South- 
em  aid.  But  above  all  else,  the  mood  of  the 
country  Is  different:  Black  "revolution"  is 
stirring  white  "counter-revolution,"  an 
atavistic  return  to  a  dark  dead  past. 

The  "dump-Johnson"  people,  such  aa 
James  Wechsler,  prefer  to  parallel  1968  with 
1952.  That  was  the  year  Truman  decided  not 
to  run,  allegedly  because  he  was  scared  off 
by  the  New  Hampshire  primary.  Anti-John- 
son liberals  hope  to  scare  LBJ  off  from  run- 
ning In  1968. 

If  tills  Is  carried  one  step  further,  though, 
it  t>ecomes  most  unappetizing.  Upon  Tru- 
man's withdrawal,  the  Democrats  named 
Adlal  Stevenson,  the  liberal's  dream  boat,  for 
the  Presidency.  He  ran  a  bright,  brittle  cam- 
paign In  which  he  restored  the  English  lan- 
guage to  Its  proper  place  In  Western  civiliza- 
tion. But  it  waa  not  he — ^it  waa  Ike  and 
Dick — who  ended  up  in  the  White  House. 
And  four  years  later  there  was  more  of  the. 
same,  only  more  so. 

Should  the  history  of  1952  repeat  Itself, 
Uberals  woiUd  liave  a  chance  to  relive  the 
agony  of  the  Ike  age  in  a  time  of  trouble  and 
turmoil.  Ike  put  the  New  Deal  on  ice;  a  Re- 
publocrat  President  in  1968  and  beyond 
would  put  the  nation  on  fire. 

The  Uberal  community  hsis  not,  untU  re- 
cently, been  even  dimly  aware  of  the  danger- 
ous potential.  The  great  preoccupation  has 
been  with  Vietnam — both  pro  and  con — 
almost  exclusively.  The  far  greater  danger 
arising  from  the  poUtlcal  crisis  mthin  the 
country  has  gone  almost  unnoticed. 

UntU  recently,  some  of  the  loudest  voices 
in  Uberal  circles  spoke  out  for  a  third  party. 
The  big  moment  was  to  be  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  tar  New  PoUtlcs  in 
CtUcago  over  the  Labor  Day  weekend.  What- 
ever evils  issued  from  that  confab.  It  was  an 
lU  wind  that  blew  some  good.  It  kUled  a 
national  third-party,  for  this  year.  The  for- 
mal burial  took  place  at  the  ADA  national 
board  meeting  In  September,  when  the  or- 
ganization formally  went  on  record  as  op- 
posed to  a  third  party.  Nobody  spoke  for  the 
corpse,  including  those  who — In  the  recent 
past — were  for  it. 

With  the  collapse  of  third-partylsm,  some 
of  its  spKknsors  together  with  other  anti- 
Jolinson  elements  began  to  beef  up  a  "dump- 
Johnson"  campaign.  The  plan  Is  to  run  anti- 
Johnson  delegates  to  the  Democratic  nation- 
al convention. 

At  the  September  meeting  of  ADA — the 
commonly  alleged  establishment  ot  the 
lll>eral  community — the  question  of  a 
"dump-Johnson"  movement  was  at  the  core 
of  the  agenda.  Although  the  press  reported 
this  as  a  gathering  to  formulate  poUcy  on 
Vietnam,  the  ADA  board  was  actually  with- 
out any  authority  to  act  on  that  subject 
because  the  Spring  convention  of  the  organ- 
ization had  already  mapped  policy.  The 
lx>ard  meeting  dealt  with  political— rather 
tlian  foreign — poUcy,  concentrating  on  mat- 
ters such  as  third-party.  "dump-Jolinaon." 
convention   and   endorsement   strategy. 

The  heaviest  blow  against  the  "dump- 
Johnson"  movement  was  struck  by  Joe  Raub 
—Mr.  ADA — in  a  mMnorandum  he  had  dr- 
culated  on  July  38.  1067.  He  oppoaed  the 
movement  on  practical  grounds;  it  would 
faU.  and  it  would  diacredit  the  movement 
for  peace:  "Just  as  the  Kennedy-PuUbrl^t 


draft  wUl  fall  to  produce  delegates  because 
Kimniwly  wlU  repudiate  it  in  most  dramatic 
tam.  ao  any  other  similar  effort  in  l>ehaU 
of  antt-Jbhoson  delegates  wUl  faU  becatise 
no  reqwnalble  people  inside  the  Democxattc 
party  wlU  aUow  their  names  to  be  connected 
with  a  drive  against  a  DemocraUc  President, 
and  especially  so  hopeless  a  drive.  Here,  too, 
the  net  result  Is  bound  to  be  few,  IX  any, 
delegates  and  a  minimization  of  the  peace 
strength  in  America  to  a  fraction  of  its 
true  proi)ortlons." 

The  positive  alternative  proposal  in  the 
Raub  document  was  a  drive  to  write  a  peace 
plank  Into  the  Democratic  party  platform. 
There  were  several  attempts  to  reverse  tlie 
Rauh  approach  at  the  aim  board,  probcltdy 
the  best  attended  in  Its  history.  The  fliat 
proposal — to  have  aba  l>ack  the  "dxunp-John- 
son"  movement — was  defeated  73  to  12.  Two 
other  moves  were  defeated:  one  to  aUow 
cliapters  and  Individuals  to  Join  the  dumpers 
In  the  name  of  aoa;  the  second  to  instruct 
ADA  to  seek  an  alternative  candidate  to  LBJ. 

The  board  decision,  however,  has  not  In- 
hibited a  handful  ot  tndlvMuals  In  aim 
(though  without  ada  authority)  from  going 
ahead  with  their  "dump-Johnaon"  effort. 
Prom  their  view,  they  cannot  lose:  If  LBJ 
la  beaten  at  the  convention,  they  wlU  have 
won;  If  LBJ  Is  defeated  In  1968,  they  wlU  also 
have  won.  They  talk  about  1968  but  they 
mean  1972.  They  are  thinking  like  Louis  XV 
standing  on  his  head :  Apria  le  <Uluge.  moi. 

If  one  must  look  for  hlstorlc<U  analogies 
for  19SB,  It  Is  less  In  the  America  of  the  1940b 
and  1950s  than  In  the  Germany  of  the  1930b. 
Then  the  great  danger  was  Hitler.  But  to 
a  sector  of  the  Left — the  Oommtmlsts — ^the 
real  enemy  was  social  democracy.  The  coaU- 
tlon  that  might  have  halted  Hitler  was  torn 
with  fratricide.  Tbe  Oommuniata  termed  the 
Social  Democrats  "sodal-faadsta";  they 
turned  the  "main  flre"  against  tboee  cloeest 
to  them;  they  welcomed  Hitler  to  power  with 
the  proclamation :  Nach  Hitler.  Kommen  Wir. 

No  doubt  this  analogy — like  most  historical 
paraUels — Is  faulty.  But  in  terms  at  long- 
range  historic  in^Mct,  what  happened  in 
Germany  in  the  "SOb  may  be  closer  to  the 
danger  we  face  in  1968  than  what  happened 
in  America  In  either  1948  or  1952. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOxnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  9.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Record  for  March  14,  1967,  pages  A1250, 
A1255,  A1259,  and  H1267, 1  had  remarked 
on  the  frauds  and  scandals  arising  out 
of  the  SCEF  fruitcake  cooperative 
thriving  on  OEO  funds  at  Lafayette.  La. 

Now  the  Pord  Foundation  ai^>arently 
feels  that  corruption  and  un-American- 
Ism  Is  meritorious  and  has  rewarded 
these  disloyal  persons  who  have  preyed 
on  the  poor  with  a  $578,000  grant. 

Strange  that  these  giant  foundations, 
that  pay  no  taxes  but  accumulate  weblth 
from  woriting  people  are  always  dedi- 
cated to  raising  of  taxes  of  "pore  folks'* 
and  even  encourage  disloyalists. 

I  place  the  news  release  f  nxn  the  Se]>- 
tember  8  Baton  Rouge  State-Times  at 
this  point  In  the  Record: 

Oaairr  or  $578,000  Awaxod  SOBT  nr 

LArATXTTX 

New  Tobk— a  •578,000  grant  has  been 
awarded  by  tbe  Pord  FoundaUon  to  the 
Soutbem  Consumers'  Education  Foundatloa 
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(SCEF) ,  a  Latefette.  La.  baaed  group  irUoh 
assists  in  dertioplng  coop«i»ttvw  txaoog  Vaw- 
Inoome  groupa  In  Louisiana,  lilsataalppl.  A)a>- 
Ift-jnia  and  ScMitbweat«m  Tennaaaee. 

The  Rer.  A.  J.  Megnlght.  a  Negro  CktboUo 
IHlest,  formed  SCSP  In  1963.  and  It  nam 
operates  In  SO  Louisiana  communities. 

The  new  grant  will  be  used  for  educational 
aervicea  and  technical  assistance  to  develop 
cooperatives  among  the  poor  In  farming  and 
manufacturing. 

Partlclpeaita  will  be  taugbt  basic  buslnees 
and  Onandal  practices  and  be  given  advice 
on  market  development,  crop  dlveralflcatlon, 
livestock  production,  small  manufacturing 
processes'  accounting  and  business  practices 
and  credit. 

The  grant  wlU  provide  a  revolving  fund  of 
a7B,00O  for  small  locuis  to  cooperatives  that 
bave  raised  some  funds,  though  not  enough 
for  operations. 


ProtedMmUm  and  Foreigw  Policy 


SPEBCH 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  Nxw  ToaK 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  BEPR^teNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  November  8,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
30  the  House  passed  HJl.  10915.  a  bill 
which  would  rediice  the  world  quota  of 
extra-long-staple  cotton  by  the  amount 
of  the  quotas  assigned  to  countries  with 
respect  to  which  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States  have  been  brcAen 
—the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the 
Sudan — and  permanently  transfer  their 
portions  of  the  quota  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers in  the  Southwestern  States. 

The  purpose  was  protectionism — ^pure 
a^id  simple — although  the  sponsors  tried 
to  disguise  it  by  taking  advantage  of 
our  fully  Justified  feeling  of  outrage  to- 
ward Nasser. 

The  fact  that  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee was  motivated  by  a  desire  to  pro- 
tect the  QMWial  interest  of  domestic  cot- 
ton producers  and  not  the  least  bit  in- 
terested in  using  the  foreign  quotas  dip- 
lomatically to  influence  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  was  revealed  when  the 
committee  voted  down  amendments 
which  would  have  suspended  the  quotas 
until  diplomatic  relations  were  resumed 
and  until  the  President  foimd  that  it 
was  not  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the 
Uhited  States  and  in  the  interest  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  to  restore  the 
quotas. 

If  the  President  were  given  this  discre- 
tion and  flexibility,  the  foreign  cotton 
quotas  might  serve  as  leverage  to  help 
achieve  stability  hi  the  Middle  East.  But 
the  committee's  bill  makes  this  impossi- 
ble. In  fact,  it  completely  disregards  the 
pooibillty  that  h(q>efully  someday  there 
wUl  be  a  new  regime  in  Egypt  which  will 
be  willing  to  live  in  peace  with  its  ndeli- 
bors. 

Edit<Mrials  in  both  the  New  Tork  Post 
of  November  1  and  the  New  Vork  Times 
of  November  2  vtAat  out  tiie  protection- 
ist purpose  of  this  mischievous  legisla- 
tion and  how  it  was  presented  as  a  pro- 
or  anti-Nasser  matter  which  it  obviously 
was  not.  Free  trade  waa  the  issue,  and 
the  administration's  oiHKWitlon  to  the 


bOl  was  in  the  kit«^t  of  a  liberal  trade 
policy. 
The  editorial  follow: 

(From  the  Ne^  York  Post.  Nov.  1.  1967] 

COTTOK    POLnVCS    Aim    FOBZIOIf    POUCT 

Eznploying  diversionary  arguments  largely 
made  up  out  of  whole  cloth,  the  House  has 
hastily  run  up  a  bill  cutting  off  all  imports 
of  cotton  from  ^gypt  and  the  Sudan.  It  Is 
one  of  the  cheapen  pieces  of  legislative  goods 
ever  made  In  Congress. 

.  Its  protectionist  sponsors,  many  from  rural 
dlsta-lcta,  attracted  considerable  support 
from  some  urbati,  if  not  urbane,  members 
who  were  so  incautious  as  to  accept  the 
measure  as  a  fortn  of  justified  economic  re- 
taliation against  Cairo  for  cutting  diplomatic 
ties  with  Washlnfton. 

But  any  membM'  who  seeks  poUtlcal  credit 
for  supporting  thie  cotton  bill  on  the  grounds 
that  It  is  either  an  anti-Nasser  or  a  pro- 
Israel  gesture  is  deluding  either  himself  or 
his  constituents.  It  la  patently  a  special-in- 
terest measure,  acid  the  special  Interests  are 
-Uie  cotton  farmers  of  west  Texas,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and.  Calif omla.  They  would  be 
awarded  the  cotton  quotas  stripped  from 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  a  gift  enabUng  them 
to  double  their  ourrent  production. 

The  protectionist  drive  has  already  invited 
serious  retaUatian  from  abroad:  restriction 
of  foreign  markelts.  But  such  considerations 
carry  little  weigHt  in  the  House,  where  the 
cotton  bUl  v<Jte  Beflects  the  greed  and  short- 
sightedness whlfh  make  protectionism  so 
sterile  a  doctrln^.  The  Senate's  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Cofimlttee  has  the  immediate 
duty  of  rescuing  i-esponslblllty  by  killing  the 
indefensible  cottdn  bill. 

[From  the  New  JTork  Times,  Nov.  2,  1»«71 
Again,  vhb  PaoTEcnoNisrs 

At  the  very  motaent  when  a  broad  counter- 
attack seemed  to  be  making  headway  against 
the  protectionist  tide  In  Congress,  the  House 
has  again  gone  off  the  track  by  voting  to 
eliminate  cottoi)  imports  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

•An  unusual  ctoalltlon  of  members  from 
cotton- growing  states  of  the  Southwest. 
chronic  protectloiilsts  and  blg-clty  Congress- 
men engineered  this  result.  The  lopsided 
(274-to-64)  vote  showed  that  even  members 
who  usually  support  freer  trade  were  unwill- 
ing to  take  a  stand  that  might  be  construed 
as  assisting  Oaiaal  Abdel  Nasser. 

This  is  not  the  issue,  though  If  it  were  it 
would  be  worth  considering  whether  the  faU 
of  Nasser  at  this  stage  would  be  likely  to 
produce  in  Calra  a  regime  even  more  hostile 
to  the  Interests  ©f  the  United  States  and  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

What  Ls  really  at  stake  is  the  attitude  of 
Congress  and  the  country  toward  trade  bar- 
riers In  general  and  the  limited  but  substan- 
tial tariff  reductions  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
In  partlQular.  If  it  persists  on  the  course  of 
the  House  action.  Congress  will  not  merely 
damage  relations  with  many  other  countries; 
it  will  call  Into  serious  general  question  the 
good  faith  of  the  United  States  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  negotiations. 

If  producers  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  get 
added  protection  fron^  imports,  what  about 
producers  of  commodities  ranging  from  steel 
to  strawberries,  from  mink  furs  to  olives? 
The  span  of  goods  for  which  Import  quotas 
are  being  demaiyled  is  even  wider  than  this 
list  Indicates. 

Instead  of  spiting  President  Nasser,  Ck>n- 
grees  would  do  far  better  to  recall  the  words 
spoken  on  Capital  Hill  last  week  by  a  friend 
and  neighbor.  President  Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexi- 
co: "Before  you  act,  it  might  be  well  to  stop 
and  consider  juSt  what  effects  your  action 
would  have  on  1  tie  rest  of  the  world."  Pres- 
ident Dlas  mlgh  <  have  added,  "and  on  your- 
aelvea.  aa  weU."  I  or  foreign  retaliation  against 
any  i»otectionia  i  binge  by  Congress  will  be 
awUt  and  wlde4>read.  Every  American  ez- 
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porter  will  be  a  victim,  and  so.  as  Senator 
Percy  reminded  his  colleagues  the  other  day, 
will  every  consumeii 

It  wiU  be  up  to  the  Senate  to  knock  out 
the  Hoiise  ban  on  Imports  of  Egyptian  cot- 
ton; but  meanwhile  representatives  of  busi- 
ness, consumers  and  labor  might  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  Senator  Javits  that  they  form 
an  "emergency  coal(tion"  to  battle  the  pro- 
tectionists and  hold  the  line  for  a  liberal 
trade  policy  that  has  served  this  country  well. 


Senator  Earl  C 
Vs 


lonway,  of  Guam,  Hu 
»d  Career 


EXTENSIOir 

HON.  SPARK 


OF  REMARKS 
or 

M.  MATSUNAGA 


oi  BAwan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  QF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  9,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUN^A.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Earl  C.  Conway,  a  distinguished  former 
resident  of  Hawaii,  and  now  a  senator 
in  the  Legislature  of  Quam.  visited  Hono- 
lulu the  other  day  while  returning  to 
Ouam  after  attending  the  National  Leg- 
islative Conference  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

This  Ouam  legilslator  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  flrst  "main- 
lander"  ever  elected  to  that  unicameral 
body.  I  would  like  to  bring  Senator  Con- 
way's interesting  career,  as  qTotlighted 
in  an  interview  With  Joe  Arakaki  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  as  a 
means  of  oommetidlng  him  and  setting 
him  up  as  an  lnst>iratlon  to  others. 

Mr.  Conway  liyed  in  Honolulu  during 
World  War  n,  w^ere  he  worked  for  the 
Hawailsm  Air  Depot  at  Hlckam  Air  Force 
Base  and  for  the  War  Finance  Division 
of  the  UJ3.  Treasury  Department.  After 
the  war,  Mr.  Conway  also  served  as  a 
trade  specialist,  and  then  as  senior  rep- 
resentative for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  He  moved  to  Guam  some 
20  years  ago,  and  today  engages  in  a  very 
successful  business  career  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  leglslatiue. 
He  is  a  shining  example  of  what  sincere, 
dedicated,  and  w|ell  meaning  Americans 
can  do  to  help  other  Americans  of  an 
entirely  different  racial  background  and 
be  completely  accepted  as  being  one  of 
them. 

The  Senator  stilted  that  although  they 
have  no  elected  governor  as  yet,  there  is 
strong  sentiment  among  the  people  of 
Ouam  for  the  rjght  to  elect  their  own 
governor.  This  is  a  sentiment  in  which  I 
strongly  concur,  snd  I  reintroduced  a  bill 
in  the  House  early  in  the  session,  HJl. 
7097,  to  provide  tor  the  popular  election 
of  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor 
of  Ouam.  I  beligve  that  this  legislation 
will  provide  for  the  long-delayed  exten- 
sion of  a  basic  American  right  to  a  peo- 
ple who  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  the  last  17  years,  and  who 
have  l>een  American  In  their  hearts  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  I  hope  that 
positive  action  can  be  taken  on  this  leg- 
islation during  tlfte  90th  Congress. 

I  wish  to  submit  for  the  Congressiokai 
RzcoRO,  at  this  p  3lnt,  the  news  report  of 
Senator  Conway  S  visit  to  Honolulu,  as 
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it  aiveared  in  the  October  20, 1967,  Issue 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin: 

Kx-HoNOLULcr  Rasnmrr  ICkmboi  or  Ooaic 

Sknatz 

(By  Joe  Arakaki) 

Earl  C.  Conway,  a  former  Honolulu  resi- 
dent, today  is  a  successful  politician  and 
businessman  on  Ouam. 

He  Is  a  senator  in  Guam's  unicameral  Leg- 
islature, the  flrst  and  only  Caucasian  to  be 
elected  to  that  governing  body. 

He  Is  also  m&nager  of  Scandla  Motors,  the 
Dstsun  automobile  distributor  on  the  Island. 

"We  outsell  all  other  cars  on  Ouam  by  a 
a  to  1  margin,"  he  said.  His  firm  sells  between 
90  and  100  Datsuns  a  month. 

Conway  arrived  yesterday  after  attending 
the  National  Legislative  Conference  in  San 
Antonio.  Tex. 

A  resident  of  Guam  for  some  20  years,  he 
lived  here  during  World  War  II. 

While  in  Honolulu,  he  worked  for  the  Ha- 
waiian Air  Depot  at  Hlckam  Air  Force  Base 
and  later  the  former  War  Finance  Division 
ot  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  where  he 
pushed  the  sale  of  savings  bonds. 

Be  also  worked  for  the  property  manage- 
ment division  of  Bishop  Trust  Co.,  for  nine 
months. 

At  the  end  of  Worid  Wsur  n.  he  was  assigned 
■a  a  trade  specialist  and  later  senior  repre- 
sentative foe  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

After  four  years  as  chief  of  purchasing  and 
supply  for  the  Guam  government,  he  went 
into  private  buslnees. 

0(Miway  said  the  Ouam  Legislature  is  made 
up  of  21  mMnbers,  all  belonging  to  the 
Democratle  Party. 

Before  the  1966  elections,  he  said  the  Legls. 
lature  was  made  up  of  eight  Democrats  and 
18  members  of  the  Territorial  Party. 

"We  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Legislature 
In  the  last  campaign,"  he  said. 

Oonway  said  three  other  Caucasians  ran 
for  the  Leglslatiire  last  year,  but  "I  was  the 
flzat  baole  and  first  Malnlander  to  be  elected 
to  the  Legislature." 

He  said  Guam's  Legislature  holds  a  60-day 
session  each  year,  30  days  in  January  and  30 
days  In  June. 

"The  unicameral  system  works  out  Juat 
tee  for  Guam,"  he  said.  "I  think  It's  more 
eoooomlcal  and  efficient  than  a  bicameral 
one." 

Guam  legislators  receive  a  salary  of  t6,000 
a  year  and  get  no  ex,tra  compensation  during 
a  special  session. 

Oonway  said  the  people  of  Guam  are  not 
poshing  for  statehood,  but  they  want  the 
ri^t  to  elect  their  own  governor. 

A  bill  calling  for  an  elective  governor,  he 
said,  has  cleared  the  U.S.  Senate  and  U  now 
before  the  House. 

"President  Johnson  Is  supporting  this 
measxue,"  he  said.  "There  is  a  very  good 
chance  of  passage." 

Oonway  thinks  that  Guam  wiU  have  an 
•lectlve  governor  by  1970. 


Export  Sales  for  American  Batineas 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    N«W    TORK 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  25.  1967 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  Secretary  of  Commerce  Alexander 
H  Trowbridge  visited  a  number  of  coun- 
tries In  the  Par  East,  including  Natlon- 
•nst  China,  where  he  opened  a  Com- 
merce Department  exhibit  of  American 


industrial  machinery.  Tbt  Department 
Informs  me  that  this  lO-day  exhibition 
attracted  more  than  75,000  visitors. 
American  exhibitors  made  sales  of 
$282,000  on  the  spot,  and  are  negotiating 
on  orders  for  an  additional  f452,000.  The 
exhibitors  estimate  their  12-month  pro- 
jection at  $2.2  million  in  additional  sales 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  exhibition.  The 
Commerce  Department  is  doing  a  great 
service  for  American  businessmen  In 
staging  such  exhibits  as  this  one.  The 
day  after  the  exhibit  opened,  Secretary 
Trowbridge  made  a  speech  before  a  group 
of  Chinese  and  American  businessmen  in 
Taipei.  He  discussed  the  trade  policies  of 
President  Johnson's  administration. 
-  Because  of  the  great  interest  in  world 
trade  and  U.S.  trade  policy,  I  insert  the 
speech  in  the  Recori)  : 

Remarks  bt  Secretart  or  Commerce  Aucx- 

ANDEB      B.      TBOWBXmCB      BEFORE      A      JolMT 

Luncheon  Meeting  of  tkk  American  Uni- 
VERSITT  Club  and  the  Taipei  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Taipei,  Repdhlic 
of  China,  1:30  P.M.,  Frioat,  October  27, 
1967 

It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today. 

I  especially  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  a  combined  audience  of  both  Chinese 
and  Americans.  Together  you  symbolize  the 
close  cooperation  between  our  two  countries 
that  has  helped  make  the  Republic  of  China 
one  of  the  world's  great  success  stories. 

As  you  know,  my  main  purpose  in  coming 
here  was  to  open  the  United  States  Industry 
Machinery  Exhibition.  But  I  am  also  looking 
forward  to  Informal  talks  this  afternoon  with 
Vice  President  Yen,  Minister  of  Economic 
Affairs  Li,  and  other  government  leaders. 
The  continued  development  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  other  free  nations  of  the  Pa- 
cific Is  one  of  the  keystones  of  American  for- 
eign economic  policy,  and  we  Jointly  explore 
with  their  leaders  areas  of  mutual  interest 
at  every  opportunity. 

The  exhibition  we  opened  yesterday  is 
designed  to  further  Taiwan's  development. 
Seventy-seven  American  firms  aj-e  partici- 
pating in  this  outstanding  show,  making  It 
the  largest  UJ5.  trade  fair  ever  held  In  the 
Far  East.  It  wUI  ran  through  November  4, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  yOQ  will  all  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  it. 

There  is  a  story  behind  this  exhibition  that 
involves  both  our  countries.  It  is  a  story  of 
faith  and  logic,  of  dedicated  leaders  and 
hard-working  people,  of  cooperation  between 
the  private  and  public  sectors,  and  of  the 
Joint  efforts  of  ova  two  governments. 

All  of  this,  and  much  more,  makes  up  the 
dramatic  story  of  the  fifteen  years  that  the 
United  States  worked  with  the  Republic  of 
China,  in  an  economic  aid  program  that  pro- 
vided more  than  $1.5  billion  to  place  Tai- 
wan's economy  in  its  expansionist  position. 
During  this  period  we  have  seen  the  Republic 
of  China's  real  Gross  National  Product  grow 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  more  than  seven 
percent. 

The  significant  Improvement  In  the  well- 
being  of  the  Chinese  people — better  housing, 
better  schools,  better  health  facilities — could 
result  only  from  energetic,  determined  efforts 
of  your  government  and  private  businessmen. 
Including  many  of  you  here  today. 

You  have  demonstrated  how  economic  as- 
sistance can  result  in  a  rapid  rate  of  highly 
productive  development  when  based  on  in- 
telligent planning,  forcefiU  and  skillful 
execution  of  those  plans,  a  wUl  to  succeed 
and  hard  work — all  within  the  framework 
of  private  enterprise. 

Traditional  Chinese  skUl  and  craftsman- 
ship is  being  turned  to  the  manufacture  of 
highly  sophisticated  industrial  products  by 
the  growing  ranks  of  foreign  Investors,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can firms. 


The  demand  for  imports  here  has  been  in- 
creasing steadily.  In  IMS,  when  the  flrst 
steps  were  taken  to  phase  out  the  U£.  eco- 
nomic assistance  program,  imports  were 
valued  at  asao  mllUon:  last  year  they  reached 
•624  million.  And  this  demand  will  grow  as 
the  Republic  of  China's  extraordinary  rate 
of  economic  growth  continues. 

Our  Commeroe  Department  realized  sev- 
eral years  ago  that  a  much  stronger  VS.  com- 
mercial effort  would  be  required  as  the  Re- 
public of  China's  economy  advanced  on  Its 
own.  A  greatly  expanded  program  to  promote 
U.S.  trade  here  was  drawn  up  in  1964  and 
launched  the  following  year  when  a  seven- 
man  trade  mission  visited  Taiwan.  This 
group  blazed  a  traU  which  has  since  been 
followed  by  nearly  a  dozen  other  American 
trade  missions  organized  by  various  indus- 
tries, by  state  governments,  and  by  several 
large  American  cities. 

A  U.S.  MobUe  Trade  Fair  featuring  scien- 
tific Instruments  also  visited  Taipei  early 
this  year.  And  at  home  we  have  begun  an 
intensive  research  and  publications  program, 
to  lay  the  facts  about  the  outstanding  trade 
and  investment  opportunities  here  before 
the  American  business  community. 

The  new  machinery  exhibition,  however,  is 
our  best  and  most  ambitious  promotion  ven- 
ture in  this  country  to  date. 

The  theme  is  especially  fitting:  "QuaUty 
Machines  Build  QuaUty  ProducU  tor  Ex- 
ports." 

What  is  being  shown  Is  a  carefully  selected 
array  of  machinery  and  equipment  designed 
to  raUe  the  quaUty,  while  lowering  the  \mlt 
production  cost,  of  the  RepuMlc  of  China's 
own  export  products.  This  Is  what  American 
equipment  does  beet.  The  greater  efficiency 
of  our  machinery  combined  with  greater  de- 
pendability in  terms  of  leas  frequent  break- 
downs can  mean  only  one  thing  for  Taiwan 

greater  competitiveness  for  your  products  In 
the  world  market.  Our  exhibition,  then,  is 
designed  both  to  expand  U.8.  exports  to  this 
market  and  help  the  Republic  of  China  m- 
crease  Its  own  exports  by  using  the  latest 
American  methods  and  technology. 

A  xmique  innovation  we've  Introduced  at 
this  exhibition  represents  an  effort  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  more  American  direct 
private  m vestment  in  Taiwan.  The  many  op- 
portunities for  investment  in  the  Republic 
of  China  were  featured  promlnenUy  in  all 
of  our  publicity  on  this  show  to  American 
industry  and  we  have  set  up  a  special  Invest- 
ment area  as  part  of  the  exhibition.  Repre- 
sentatives of  a  niunber  of  Weet  Coast  banks 
are  here  to  discuss  tnvestnu^t  poasibllltiea 
moreover,  many  of  the  manufacturen  rep- 
resented will  also  be  mterested  in  direct 
Investment  opportunities,  or  In  licensing  or 
technical  assistance  arrangements. 

This.  then,  is  a  balanced  ezhiblUon.  rep- 
resenting our  balanced  approach  to  the 
whole  subject  of  international  business. 
While  we  have  many  programs  to  encourage 
our  exporters  to  win  their  share  of  the  grow- 
ing world  market,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
interpret  the  American  interest  in  trade  as 
being  one-sided.  Our  objective  is  for  freer 
trade  among  all  free  nations,  and  I  know  of 
no  other  country  that  has  worked  harder 
toward  this  goal  than  the  United  States. 

Ample  proof  of  this  fact,  I  think,  lies  in 
the  size  and  range  of  the  tariff  concessions 
which  we  helped  negotiate  In  the  recently 
concluded  Kennedy  Roimd.  As  a  reetUt  of 
those  negotiations.  t±ie  United  States  will  re- 
duce tariffs  over  the  next  five  years  on  nearly 
two-thirds  of  Its  dutiable  imports  by  an 
average  of  thlrty-flve  percent. 

As  you  know,  the  negoOations  were  carried 
on  among  the  m^ber  nations  of  OATT,  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  But 
in  keeping  with  our  most  favored  ztatlon 
policy,  the  United  States  will  also  make  these 
reduced  tariffs  available  to  non-OATT  mem- 
bers, like  the  Republic  of  China. 

We  have  calculated  that  some  thirty-eight 
percent  of  this  RrepubUc'S  exports  to  the 
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TTxUted  States  will  profit  from  the  Kennedy 
Bound  trade  concessions,  "nils  means  that 
these  concessions  will  t^pfij  to  some  MO 
million  worth  est  Taiwan  exports.  The  ntoet 
significant  Items  to  be  affected  Include 
canned  mandarin  oranges,  hardwood,  televi- 
sion and  radio  receivers  and  parts,  furniture 
and  parts,  toy  animals  and  artificial  flowers, 
and  rubber  or  plastic  household  furnishings 
or  articles,  to  name  just  a  few.  In  addition,  an 
Increased  amount  of  exports  from  Taiwan 
may  now  enter  the  United  States  duty  free. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Republic  of  China  to  try 
to  diversify  its  range  of  export  Items  destined 
for  overseas  markets  including  the  United 
States.  Concentration  on  a  few  export  sectors 
does  not  provide  the  wide  base  capable  of 
withstanding  varying  patterns  of  market  ac- 
cess, and  can  axoxtfe  fears  among  the  domes- 
tic producers  most  affected  by  competition. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Republic  of  China  is  also  making  imptortant 
strides  towards  the  liberalization  of  its  own 
import  controls.  I  sincerely  hope  that  these 
efforts  can  continue,  not  only  for  industrial 
goods  such  as  those  now  being  shown  at  the 
U.S.  exhibition,  but  for  consumer  goods  as 
well. 

There  are  always,  of  course,  forces  which 
would  like  to  halt,  or  even  reverse,  the  move- 
ment toward  freer  trade  which  has  meant 
■o  much  In  recent  years  to  the  world's  free 
nations. 

These  forces  exist  In  the  United  States,  and 
we  are  witnessing  a  resurgence  of  them  at 
the  present  time.  There  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  a  number  of  bills 
which  are  so  all -encompassing  as  to  bring 
Into  question  the  entire  direction  of  the  for- 
eign tntde  policy  which  our  Nation  has  fol- 
lowed for  more  than  thirty  years. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  aU  of  jrou  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  will  firmly  resist 
this  new  wave  of  protectionist  thought  in 
Congress.  Aa  you  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers, X  was  one  of  four  cabinet  oflBcers 
who  testified  against  a  whole  package  of 
these  bills  in  the  Senate  last  week. 

The  plethora  of  restrictive  bills  which  have 
been  proposed  stem  from  the  fears  of  Amer- 
ican bustneasmeit — some  of  which  are  real 
and  some  only  imagined.  But  there  is  clearly 
an  exceedve  concern— unsupported  by  the 
facts.  And  we  are  determined  to  defend  the 
advances  in  world  free  trade  which  the 
United  States  has  advocated  for  thirty  years. 

When  we  appecued  l>efore  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  last  week,  we  warned  that 
American  trading  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  WOTld  would  suffer  a  serious  setback  if 
the  proposed  measures  became  law.  Surely, 
enactment  of  these  bUls  calling  Xur  lmp<xt 
restrictions  on  a  wholesale  basis  would  pro- 
voke very  severe  counter-moves  against  our 
exports. 

These  counter-moTes  would  come  at  a  time 
when  we  will  be  trying  to  eliminate  the 
many  nontarlff  barriers  to  our  exports,  and 
when  so  numy  American  businesses  are  co- 
operating with  our  government  in  extensive 
programs  to  promote  exports  and  to  resolve 
our  balance  of  payments  problem  In  a  con- 
structive fashion. 

If  protectionism  becomes  rampant,  the  re- 
sult could  be  a  very  large  and  destructive 
trade  war  that  could  do  extensive  damage  to 
the  relationships,  the  financial  structure,  and 
the  defense  capability  of  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

We  are  not  letting  this  Mtuatlon  distract 
MB,  however,  from  important  work  that  must 
continue  our  policy  of  liberalized  trade.  We 
are  working  on  new  legialaUon  which  In  ef- 
fect would  Improve  and  extend  through  1970 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  out  of 
wtiloh  the  Kennedy  Round  grew.  We  also 
have  been  exploring  with  other  industrialized 
countries  the  feasibility  of  a  system  of  tariff 
preferences  to  be  extended  by  aU  the  indus- 
trtaliasd  countries  to  aU  the  leas  developed 
ooun  tries. 


Trade,  at  oouife,  is  only  one  foia  at  eco- 
nomic cooperation  between  nations.  The 
Asian  Developmeiit  Bank,  of  which  the  Re- 
public of  China  is  a  member,  and  which  lias 
been  encouraged  and  supported  by  the 
United  States,  is  another  form  which  holds 
great  hopes  for  continued  economic  progress 
In  this  area. 

Still  another  possibility  is  the  arrangement 
that  is  l>elng  contemplated  by  the  Republic  of 
China  and  Korea.  I  understand  that  the  dis- 
cussions underway  are  on  possible  areas  lor 
industrial  cooperation,  such  as  in  the  field 
of  petrochemicals,  whereby  one  country 
would  produce  for  both  markets,  thus  en- 
abling the  individual  plants  to  achieve 
greater  economies  of  scale. 

If  such  arrange>nent«  could  be  worked  out, 
they  would  constitute  a  very  important  step 
towards  the  coMept  of  a  regional  market. 
The  United  States  has  encouraged  the  for- 
mation of  such  cbmmon  markets  in  Eiirope, 
where  the  Eurodean  Economic  Community 
has  been  tremendously  successful,  and  In 
Central  and  Sou^h  America.  I  would  hope 
that  these  discu^lons  with  Korea  for  co- 
operation in  a  few  key  areas  could,  therefore, 
eventually  develop  along  broader  lines. 

U  would  be  ancther  step  toward  the  goal 
of  a  peaceful,  progressive,  prosperous  Asia. 
I  am  happy  on  this  visit  to  reaffirm  that 
policy  and  to  pladge  otir  continued  support 
of  this  great  movement,  which  holds  so  much 
promise  for  the 
world. 


[>eople  of  this  part  of  the 


Hob.  Jamie  L  WhitteB  Presented  Reserye 
Officers  Associ|ition  Minateman  Award 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

noima 
IN  THE  HOUSlI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday}  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  STKRS.  ilr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
senior  Members  of  this  body  was  singu- 
larly honored  last  Saturday  evening  by 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 

United  States  at  its  45th  anniversary 
banquet  in  BiloKl,  Miss.  The  Honorable^ 
Jamik  L.  Whittin,  who  has  so  ably  repre- 
sented the  Secwd  District  of  Mississippi 
since  1942,  waal  given  the  ROA  Minute 
Man  Hall  of  Fame  award  at  a  meeting 
which  attracted  Reserve  oflScers  and  their 
ladles  throughout  the  UiUted  States. 

Congressman  WHirrm*  has  contributed 
significantly  to  preserving  and  maintain- 
ing strong  Reserve  components  In  our  de- 
fense forces,  an^  all  of  us  well  know  the 
sterling  character  and  outstanding  rec- 
ord during  his  Quarter  century  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress.  Few  men  have  served 
with  greater  distinction.  He  is  very  highly 
regarded  on  bo^h  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
Congress,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  applaud  the  decision 
of  ROA's  National  Awards  Board  to  pre- 
sent this  well -merited  recognition  to 
Congressman  Whttten. 

The  presentation  to  Congressman 
Whitten  was  made  by  Capt.  R.  E.  B. 
Stewart  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  an  active 
member  of  the  0.S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
who  is  the  natiorsU  vice  president  of  ROA 
representing  its  Navy,  Marine,  and  Coast 
Guard  membership.  I  submit  for  reprint- 
ing in  the  Reccrd  the  remarks  made  by 
C{4)tain  Stewart,  a  copy  of  the  citation 
which  accompanied  the  award,  and  fol- 
lowing that,  submit  Ccmgressman 
Whitten's  speec  ti: 
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iMTSODTTCnOH      OF    '  COKGakSSlIAM      WlnTTBr 

BT  Capt.  R.  E.  B.  Stbwabt,  Nationai.  Vicx 
PaxsiDENT,  RxaxarE  Offficshs  Association 
or  THX  UmrsD  StATSs 

We  are  especially  honored  this  evening  to 
have  with  us — and  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to->-one  of  the  outstanding 
statesmen  of  this  nartlon. 

Much  of  his  careetr  has  been  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  nationai  security  and  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  defepse  policies. 

I  shotild  point  olut  here  that  he  Is  in  s 
position  to  do  so  siqce  he  is  the  second  rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  is  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Committee. 

ROA — the    Reserves — and    the    Nation 

have  been  very  fortunate  that  he  has  been 
in  this  focal  spot  during  these  past  three 
years  when  the  Corigress  has  repulsed  ttie 
most  persistent  aqd  significant  efforts  to 
reduce — and/or  destroy — the  Reserves  in 
modem  history. 

Our  hon(»«d  guest  tonight  is  a  native  of 
the  State  which  is  ^ur  host  at  this  meeting. 

Bom  in  Cascilla.  Mississippi,  little  more 
than  a  half  century  ago,  he  has  represented 
the  Second  District  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  the  past  twenty-six  years. 

We  should  note  cdso  that  today  Is  the  an- 
niversary of  his  election  to  the  Congress, 
which  occurred  on  November  4,  1941. 

After  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Mississippi  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In 
1933  with  honors.  Be  served  one  year  as  a 
school  principal,  at  the  age  ot  twenty-one 
being  elected  to  the  Mississippi  House  of 
Representatives,  and  then  to  the  office  of 
district  attorney  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,^ 
being  reelected  twice  and  serving  as  dis- 
trict attorney  tintu  elected  to  the  Congress. 

Our  honored  guest  Is  the  father  of  two 
lovely  children  (and  I  understand  either  Just 
has  m-  is  about  to  l^ecome  a  grandfather  for 
the  first  time),  an4  he  has  his  lovely  wife 
here  with  him  to  ^are  the  honor  that  we 
seek  to  pass  on  to  him  this  evening. 

It  is  my  great  privilege  to  call  to  the  ros- 
trum at  this  Ume  Ithe  Honorable  Jamie  L. 
Whitten. 

The  citation  foHows: 

"Rksekvi  OmcEBS  Association  of  the 
UnttB)  Statis 

"Recognizing  tha|t  the  Honorable  Jamie 
li.  Whitten  by  precept  and  example,  ha*  . 
sacrlficlally  devoted  his  genius  and  leader- 
ship to  the  cause  <|f  national  security,  and 
both  in  war  and  peace,  has  given  meaning, 
substance  and  effectiveness  to  the  cltlzen- 
Boldler  tradition,  vital  to  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  Unltad  States  of  America,  this 
association  claims  for  him  a  place  In  this 
nation's  | 

"MiKtrrx  MAn  Hall  or  Fame. 
"VmcENT  A,  Pkimerano, 
"Captain.  USNR-fi.  National  President. 
"John  T.  CAw.ton, 
"Colonel.  VSAR,  Executive  Director. 
"Approved :  i 

"The  National  Awards  Board. 
"Presented  by  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy-Ms- 
rlne  Corps-Coast  Gilard  Sections,  45th  Anni- 
versary Banquet,  Bi  oxl,  Mississippi,  Novem- 
ber 4,  1967." 


It    Is    Timc   To    Changb    Oxtb    Cookse 
(Speech  of  Congresiiman  Jamie  L.  WHTrmi, 

to  the  Fall  Services  Affairs  Conferences. 

Reserve  OflBcers  Association,  Blloxi,  Miss., 

November  4,  1967){ 

Members  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion and  guests,  in  my  years  in  public  office 
no  notice  or  recognition  has  meant  as  mucli 
to  me  as  the  hono^  you  pay  me  tonight  In 
Including  me  as  on^  of  you  by  naming  :ne 
to  your  Minute  Man  Hall  of  Fame,  for,  u 
you  have  termed  it,  "having  the  courage  to 
stand  up  to  pressures."  It  Is  a  source  of  great 
pride  to  be  listed  ^th  those  to  whom  you 
have  given  this  awixd  in  years  past,  and  it 
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mnsnrr  much  to  me,  too,  that  your  presenta- 
tion comes  at  your  annual  meetmg  held  here 
m  my  home  State.  I  know  that  General 
Orsnt,  General  Johnson,  and  other  MlsUs- 
ilppi  Members  of  the  Reserve  Including  the 
National  Ouard  join  me  In  welcoming  you  to 
our  State.  I  particularly  welcome  Captain 
Prlmerano  and  your  other  officers,  many  of 
whom  I  have  worked  with  through  the 
years. 

It  is  of  course  pleasing  to  take  note  of  the 
presence  of  several  friends  from  Washington; 
and,  of  course,  no  meeting  could  possibly 
succeed  without  the  presence  of  your  execu- 
tive director.  Colonel  "Jake"  Carlton.  As  all 
of  you  know,  "Jake"  is  the  one  who  keeps  us 
■U  on  our  toes  year  after  year,  with  regard 
to  matters  pertaining  to  the  Reserves,  and 
be  will  t>e  the  one  to  move  this  meeting 
along. 

I  regret  that  my  colleague  and  close  friend 
In  Congress,  Honorable  Bob  Sikeb,  of  Florida, 
was  unable  to  be  here  tonight,  but  this  is  a 
time  of  tight  schedules  in  the  Congress.  Bob 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  Reserves,  as 
you  know.  Together  with  our  colleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  In  the 
Oongresb,  we  have  worked  to  make  the  case 
for  the  Reserves;  and  with  the  fine  support 
year  organization  has  throughout  the  United 
States,  so  far  we  have  won. 

Uy  friends,  we  meet  here  at  a  time  when 
there  are  many  problems  facing  us  at  home 
snd  abroad.  You  know  of  the  continuing 
Bght  we  In  the  Congress  have  to  save  the 
Beserves  and  the  Guard.  What  is  even  more 
frightening  to  me  Is  that  this  effort  to  absorb 
or  otherwise  destroy  the  identity  of  the  Re- 
sarves  appeeos  to  be  part  of  an  overall  effort 
to  centralize  all  power  in  Wasliington,  with 
all  its  Inherent  dangers. 

Ar  a  lawyer,  as  a  student  of  history,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  would  like  to  review 
.  with  you  what  moet  of  you  already  know. 
The  American  Military  Reserve  system  has 
Itt  roots  in  the  militia  system  which  existed 
m  England  during  the  17th  Century  and 
whose  concepts  were  tran^lanted  on  the 
American  continent  by  the  En^J^'^h  settlers. 
The  mtUUa  in  England  were  localized  defense 
forces  consisting  of  shire's  freeman  who  were 
,  liable  for  service  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
M  and  also  required  to  supply  their  own 
weapons  If  called  to  duty.  Each  of  the  orig- 
inal 13  American  colonies  followed  the  model 
of  the  English  mlUtla  system  and  promul- 
»ated  laws  making  military  training  and 
servlee  compulsory  for  aU  able-bodied  men 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  60.  It  was  the 
miUtla  of  the  colonies  that  provided  the 
major  portion  of  the  manpower  serving  in 
the  Continental  Army  under  General  George 
Washington  In  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Tl:e  colonists  had  also  brought  with  them 
from  England  a  fear  of  large  standing 
•nnles,  a  fear  which  their  experience  with 
British  colonial  rule  served  to  reinforce.  This 
experience  bred  in  them  deep  suspicion  of 
and  distaste  for  strong  central  government 
and  lis  agents  and  agencies,  especially  those 
»«oclated  with  the  mlUtary,  which  to  them 
symbolized  tyrannical  rule;  and  It  strength- 
ened their  belief  In  the  desirability  of  maln- 
tahiing  localized  mlUUa  forces  for  defensive 
purposes.  The  persistence  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury of  the  American  belief  in  the  citizen- 
Midler  concept  la  attested  to  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  statement  In  1914  that, 
"We  must  depend  in  every  time  of  national 
peril  .  .  .  not  upon  a  standing  army  .  .  . 
but  upon  a  citizenry  trained  and  accustomed 
to  arms."  This  belief  was  a  fundamenUl 
tenet  of  American  military  policy  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  our  history.  This  policy 
Ws  one  of  maintaining  a  small  Regular  mili- 
tary establishment  in  peacetime  to  be  aug- 
mented by  volunteers  and  a  Reserve  of 
Mllltla  forces. 

When  the  Constitution  was  drafted  by  the 
rounding  Fathers,  they  gave  to  the  Con- 
Pess  of  the  United  States  the  power  (Arttde 


I.  Section  8)  "to  provide  for  the  common 
defense,"  "to  raise  and  suppcfft  armies,'*  "to 
provide  and  maintain  a  Navy,"  'to  make 
rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces,"  snd  the  power: 

"To  provide  for  caUlng  forth  the  MUltU 
to  execute  the  Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions; 

"To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  Militia,  and  for  governing 
such  Part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in 
the  Service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to 
the  States  respectively,  the  Appointment  of 
the  Officers,  and  the  Authority  of  training 
the  Militia  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  Congress.  . . ." 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  why  It  was 
that  the  founding  fathers  had  ingrained  in 
them  the  fear  of  large  standing  armies,  not 
because  they  feared  a  take-over  of  the  Presi- 
dency by  a  General  or  an  Admiral  as  hap- 
pens In  countries  In  South  America,  Asia, 
and  much  of  the  world,  but  because  they 
might  set  up  a  military  caste,  become  de- 
pendent upon  military  spending,  or  be  con- 
trolled in  our  local  affidrs  by  troops  from 
Washington.  Tou  and  I  know  there  is  the 
further  reason,  for  the  citizen  soldier  knows 
about  taxes,  about  business.  He  knows  the 
many  phases  of  military  needs  in  time  of 
war,  for  pulling  the  trigger  or  pressing  the 
button  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  produc- 
tion of  all  the  elements  of  warfare  and  of 
having  them  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time. 

In  the  last  few  years  about  70  percent 
of  our  total  national  budget  has  gone  to 
"Military"  spending,  leading  a  national 
magazine  to  carry  an  article  under  the  title 
"After  Vietnam,  What?"  and  a  sub-title 
"Will  Our  Economy  Tumble  If  Peace 
Comes?" 

The  article  went  on  to  state  that  plans 
were  being  made  to  meet  the  problem.  The 
writer  had  this  to  say: 

"If  the  United  States  were  suddenly 
plunged  into  peace,  what  would  happen  to 
war-buoyed  economy?  A  staggering  W50  mil- 
lion a  day  now  being  p)oured  Into  the  Viet- 
nam war  would  go  begging.  Hundreds  of 
companies  geared  to  war  production  wotild 
be  disrupted.  Thousands  of  youths  now  em- 
ployed  by  the  armed  forces  would  be  turned 

loose~~on  the  streets  to  hunt  for  civilian 
Jobe." 

I  replied  to  that  article  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  August  30, 
1966,  pointing  out  that  with  all  of  us  sincere- 
ly fw  peace,  I  felt  it  simply  could  not  be  that 
it  takes  a  war,  or  preparation  for  war,  to 
continue  such  prosperity.  I  was  certain  in 
my  own  mind  that  there  must  be  sc»ne  other 
answer. 

After  thinking  the  matter  through,  it 
dawned  on  me  that  it  is  not  war  or  prepara- 
tion for  war,  as  such,  which  has  been  the 
basis  for  our  material  prosperity;  but  it  has 
been  the  15-  or  20-percent  extra  effort  our 
people  put  forth  because  of  war.  or  prepara- 
tion for  war.  which  resulted  In  such  material 
prosperity.  Thus,  I  covUd  see  that  if  we  could 
have  peace,  but  continue  that  extra  effort, 
we  could  maintain  our  prosperity  and  be  an 
even  richer  nation. 

In  war  and  preparation  for  war  a  large 
part  of  our  extra  effort  consumes  our  raw 
materials,  which  are  destroyed  as  shells,  worn 
out  as  military  vehicles,  planes,  equipment, 
guns,  warships,  while  we  Increase  wear  and 
tear  on  our  railroads  and  our  highways.  The 
extra  food  and  fiber  are  either  given  to  our 
allies,  or  given  to  them  in  money  with  com- 
modities sold  to  them  fix  the  return  of  our 
money.  Our  lands  are  used  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, our  timber  and  natural  resources  are 
further  deleted. 

Where  the  extra  effort  due  to  war  or  prep- 
aration for  war  is  the  basis  for  otir  material 
prosperity,  we  end  up  a  poorer  country,  for 
our  real  wealth  decreases.  However,  If  only 
we  had  peace  so  we  could  put  forth  that 


extra  ^ort — ^not  In  needed  defense  expendi- 
tures which  use  up  our  raw  materials,  but  In 
work  that  wiU  improve  our  basic  resources. 
In  reforesting  our  lands,  harnessing  our 
streams  for  electricity,  reclaiming  our  lands 
through  soil  conservation,  building  the  high- 
ways and  the  schools  we  need,  and  in.,  those 

things  that  develop  and  restore  our  country 

we  would  end  up  a  richer  country. 

The  answer  to  the  recent  magazine  article. 
"After  Vietnam,  What?"  Is  that  If  we  wlU 
only  bring  that  war  to  a  successful  end  wo 
will  be  equally  or  more  prosperous;  and  In 
the^ong  run  our  country  will  be  a  hundred 
times  richer,  if  we  only  put  forth  the  extra 
effort  now  going  to  support  the  war  on  the 
things  we  need  at  home. 

We  must  give  to  our  men  in  service  what 
it  takes  to  win. 

Prosperity  or  the  threat  of  depression  has 
no  place  In  the  consideration  of  Vietnam. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  further 
reason  to  be  skeptical  of  too  much  depend- 
ence upon  a  large  standing  military  estab- 
lishment, for  It  has  led  to  efforts  to  abolish 
or  absorb  our  Reserve  System  a<  Cltisen 
Soldiers.  As  you  know.  I  served  on  Naval 
Appropriations  throughout  World  War  n. 
and  was  In  practically  every  theater  ot  the 
war,  where  I  saw  the  value  ot  the  eltizen 
soldier,  a  value  which  was  appreciated  by 
the  regulars.  SubsequenUy  I  was  off  the 
Committee  for  a  few  years. 

As  I  told  the  Mississippi  National  Guard 
a  few  weelcs  ago : 

"Soon  after  I  returned  to  this  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  I  realised  that 
many  .  .  .  officials  In  the  Departmmt  of 
Defense.  .  .  .  wish  to  federaUae  or  abolish 
the  Guard  and  the  Reserves — so  far  as  orga- 
nizatlon  is  concerned.  The  pressure  became 
so  great  that  our  House  SuboommiUee  on 
Defense  Appropriations  for  flscel  yeer  1959 
had  to  write  language  providing  for  a: 

" '.  .  .  mandatory  minimnrn  streocth  level 
of  300,000  for  the  Army  Beeerre  and  a 
mandatory  minimum  level  o<  400,000  for  the 
Army  Nationai  Guard.'  (Publle  Law  Sfr-TM). 

"We  had  to  provide  M»Tr»n^y  imjupugn  fg^ 
every  year  since  then  .  .  .  U  there  ever  was 
a  time  to  strengthen  your  foroas.  laduding 
new  equipment  and  special  tralnlag,  tt  is 
now  .  .  . 

"Where  would  we  be  in  the  war  la  Viet- 
nam ir  our  regular  mmtary  aerrlces  had 
not  been  able  to  'borrow'  National  Ooaid  »»w< 
other  Reserve  Units  to  sulistltute  for  the 
regular  mUitary  in  many  fimctloDs  such  h 
transport? 

"My  friends,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
materiel  wliich  was  requisitioned  by  tlie 
regular  forces  from  the  Ouard  and  the  Re- 
serves, our  troops  in  Vietnam  would  have 
been  short  of  equipment  and  supplies.  What- 
ever you  and  the  public  may  have  been  told, 
the  facts  are  that  we  were  literally  caught 
with  our  britches  down  so  far  as  adequate 
reserves  of  many  items  were  concerned." 

You  are  citizens  and  soldiers,  and  thus  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
some  of  the  serious  problems  we  face  at  home 
and  abroad. 

TIKTNAIC 

On  the  foreign  front,  having  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Defense  Appropriations  and 
listened  to  all  of  the  key  witnesses — to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  subordinate  officers — I  must  say 
m  the  understatement  of  the  year,  that 
things  do  not  go  well  with  us  In  IQetnam. 

Never  in  history  has  a  war  of  this  size 
been  carried  on  so  long  without  a  plan  for 
victory.  Never  have  we  faced  a  situation  where 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  only  claim,  aa 
our  Secretary  does,  that  "we  plan  to  win  by 
proving  to  the  enemy  that  he  cant  win." 

Prom   a   modest   beginning — 300    military 

assistance  and  foreign  aid  advisors  In  1956 

wo  escalated  oxir  Involvement  to  892  advisors 
in  1957,  and  to  10,000  by  the  end  of  1962.  In 
1963  the  Secretary,  who  each  year  estimated 
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when  our  "Involvement"  would  be  over,  Joined 
by  fonner  Senator  Lodge,  said  the  miurimiim 
number  we  would  need  was  lft,500.  By  July 
1965  ttala  number  had  gone  up  to  73,000;  by 
November  1068  It  had  Increaaed  to  1M.700, 
and  an  admitted  military  operation  was  on. 
No  longer  oould  the  fantasy  that  our  mili- 
tary personnel  was  there  only  to  counsel  and 
advlM  be  maintained.  Today,  we  know  that 
we  have  more  than  464,000  Americans  In 
Vietnam  engaged  In  combat  up  to  the  hilt. 
The  latest  plan,  according  to  the  President, 
is  fw  an  Increase  to  526,000  men  by  June, 
1968. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  in  our  hearings, 
the  Department  of  Defense  finds  It  most 
difficult  to  admit  errors;  however,  to  me  it 
appears  they  have  been  trying  to  play  poker 
with  Orientals  where  the  game  of  polcer  was 
played  thousands  of  years  before  our  Nation 
was  founded.  In  appearances  before  our 
Committee  the  Secretary  does  not  seem  to 
realize  that  every  day  that  this  tiny  nation 
of  North  Vietnam  keeps  us  tied  down,  spend- 
ing from  20  to  30  billion  dollars  a  year  as  we 
are  today,  its  leaders  as  well  as  thoee  of  Rus- 
sia believe  they  are  winning.  Our  Secretary 
la  a  brilliant  man,  but  you  can't  memorize 
experience. 

Most  of  our  people  do  not  seem  to  know 
Just  how  little  united  support  we  have  in 
South  Vietnam,  where  our  enemies  "hide 
among  the  people"  which  means  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  on  our  side  won't  report 
the  other  South  Vietnamese,  the  Viet  Cong 
who  each  night  war  against  our  men. 

Recently  I  have  studied  still  further  the 
History  of  Vietnam,  of  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  According  to  all  the  records,  the 
South  Vietnamese,  allied  with  us,  have  his- 
torically managed  to  get  by  with  others 
doing  moat  of  the  fighting,  even  during  the 
Vnnch  occupation.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
present  war,  when  our  men  were  there  to 
counsel,  to  advise  and  then  to  supervise,  the 
South  Vietnamese  of  course  carried  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting,  which  was  sporadic.  But  as 
time  baa  passed,  more  and  more  the  full 
weight  at  the  war  has  been  placed  on  the 
■houldera  of  our  American  boys. 

I  know  you,  like  me.  find  It  difficult  to  ac- 
cept tta«  fact  that  a  hundredth-rate  power 
such  aa  North  Vietnam,  supported  by  the 
Viet  Cong,  has  our  Nation,  with  all  its 
power,  tied  down  half-way  round  the  world! 
To  me,  every  additional  day  such  a  condition 
continues  Increases  their  claim  to  victory  and 
further  weakens  our  position. 

I  say  here  and  now  we  must  call  on  North 
Vietnam  for.an  immediate  peace.  If  this  is  not 
forthcoming,  we  must  knock  out  every  vestige 
of  military  power  or  supporting  strength  in 
North  Vietnam.  We  owe  to  the  more  than 
464.000  Americans  we  have  there  now.  and 
to  the  others  who  are  expected  to  be  assigned 
there  soon,  this  all-out  action.  Then,  as  soon 
as  the  Job  is  done,  we  must  turn  to  local 
officials  in  South  Vietnam  and  say: 

"We  have  deveIoi>ed  your  country.  We  have 
built  you  roads,  harbors,  and  airfields.  We 
have  brought  you  almost  unlimited  military 
equlptaent  and  taught  you  how  to  use  It. 
We  have  provided  more  supplies  and  set  up 
more  reserve  supplies  than  yo»ir  country  has 
ever  known.  We  have  virtually  knocked  your 
opposition  out.  Now  that  we  have  put  you  in 
the  saddle,  it  is  up  to  you  to  carry  on,  for 
we  have  done  our  part." 

And  then  we  need  to  oome  home! 

After  listening  to  the  detailed  testimony 
Of  our  top-flight  military  leaders  and  civilians 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  through  the 
years,  I  am  convinced  this  Is  our  only  solu- 
tion. 

Any  course  of  action  which  leaves  us  in- 
volved in  a  land  war  in  the  swamps  and  Jun- 
gles of  this  small  nation  on  the  oontment  of 
Asia,  half-way  round  the  world,  for  years  to 
oome  i«  one  of  failure.  We  cannot  continue 
to  fight  Indefinitely  for  people  of  another 
tar-away  country,  a  large  number  of  whom 
only  half-heartedly  fight  for  themselves. 


OOOD  l^TXMTlOIfS  SOMX  ASTKAT 

My  friends,  kfter  Worid  War  n  this  coun- 
try did  much  to  relieve  the  suffering  left  by 
the  war.  Then  we  set  out  to  remake  the  world. 
We  were  goin^  to  teach  the  peoples  of  other 
nations  the  value  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  th«  value  of  the  right  to  a  trial 
by  Jury  and  of  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men.  We  were  going  to  teach  them  that 
it  is  unsound  to  overthrow  established  gov- 
ernment authority  and  have  mob  violence  in 
the  streets.       | 

Since  then  ^  have  dissipated  our  wealth 
In  nations  around  the  world,  even  to  the 
point  where  we  must  borrow  from  those  we 
help.  We  liave  put  copper  in  our  silver  coins, 
sold  the  notes  we  hold  to  keep  from  borrow- 
ing-more. We  »ay  we  are  "selling  gold"  when 
the  fact  Is  that  other  countries  question  our 
money  and  dettiand  gold  Instead  of  currency. 
We  have  viofeted  nearly  every  lesson  of 
history.  ! 

We  insisted  jthat  France  and  England  give 
up  the  Suez  danal,  and  as  a  result,  we  are 
now  faced  wlih  the  demand  that  we  give 
up  most  of  ouf  rights  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
We  <^posed  Batista  in  Cuba,  and  ended  up 
with  Castro  and  bis  Communist  regime  right 
off  our  coast,  tn  practically  all  areas  we  are 
having  difficulty  and  in  most  coiuitries  we 
now  wonder  hi>w  we  can  get  out. 

We  ran  the  ptable  influences  out  of  prac- 
tically every  section  of  Africa  and  now  we  see 
many  of  thesf  tribes  drifting  back  toward 
anarchy.  We  largely  caused  these  numerous 
small  African  i^ations  to  spring  up  like  mush- 
rooms.-Now  ^e  have  to  bargain  for  their 
votes  in  the  ITbited  Nations,  where  each  has 
a  vote  fully  e^ual  to  the  single  vote  of  the 
United  States,  though  we  pay  the  major 
share  of  the  co^t. 

I  have  seen  ithe  United  Nations  in  action. 
I  was  there  wlaen  Khrushchev  ran  the  length 
of  the  floor  to  ambrace  Castro.  It  would  shock 
you  to  see  Jult  how  little  Influence  we  do 
have.  I 

WK    TmiN    TO    POREICN    WATS 

We  have  seai  the  unfortunate  and  tragic 
death  of  an  Ai^erlcan  President,  on  the  order 
of  what  occutfi  in  the  turbvUent  countries 
which  unforttAiately  we  seem  to  copy.  It  is 
In  our  countryi  where  we  see  the  right  of  Jury 
trial  gone.  It  i|  in  our  country  where  we  see 
minority  grou^  issue  dictatorial  orders  and 
see  the  Government  back  them  up.  Yes,  it  is 
in  our  country  where  we  have  riots,  mob 
violence,  inclivling  miu^er.  where  property 
Is  destroyed  without  restitution  or  payment. 
It  is  In  our  cojuntry  where  people  lie  In  the 
streets,  block  the  highways,  force  their  way 
into  buslnessea,  loot,  kill,  and  burn  to  get 
what  they  want. 

No  longer  ar^  people  being  taught  to  work, 
to  save,  to  accumulate  capital  so  they  may 
improve  and  |et  ahead  in  the  future.  We 
have  accepted  foreign  ways.  We  accept  their 
policy  of  force^  of  the  shortcut,  of  violence. 
Many  of  our  people  have  been  led  to  demand 
and  to  take  whpt  the  other  feUow  has  worked 
for  and  has  accumulated.  The  real  tragedy  is 
that  a  whole  bew  generation  has  seen  evi- 
dence that  mafny  times  this  has  seemed  to 
be  the  way  to  gft  resiilts. 

Now  it  is  said  by  many  that  Individual 
rights  must  cijpae  ahead  of  property  rights. 
My  friends,  if  jthere  are  no  property  rights, 
there  wUl  be  ao  individual  rights  to  enjoy. 

Laws  protecting  person  and  property,  with 
few  ezceptlonsi  are  local  laws  and  we  must 
depend  upon  local  offlcers  to  enforce  them. 
Yet,  beginning  with  pictures  showing  U.S. 
soldiers  with  bayonets  moving  against  local 
law  enforcemant  offlcers  and  students  in 
1957,  a  whole  feneration  of  youth  has  seen 
our  GovernmAit  and  our  Federal  Courts 
berate  and  b«ittle  local  law  enforcement 
offlcers,  restricting  them  by  injunction  and 
making  them  almost  defenseless  in  their 
encounters  w1  th  murderers,  robbers,  and 
rapists.  They  1  ave  seen  the  Supreme  Court 
free   defendant    after    defendant    on    teob- 
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nlcalltlee,  turning  them  loose  on  a  helpitu 
public  to  continue  their  robbery  and  rape. 

In  the  guise  of  protecting  individual 
rights,  on  more  tlian  36  occasions  the  Court* 
have  endangered  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  con«nunity.  Our  youth  has  read 
accoiuits  of  thes4  actions  in  the  press,  beard 
th«n  over  the  eadio.  and  from  the  pulpit 
TTiey  have  seen  ibem  on  the  screens  of  tele- 
vision sets.  In  tpe  process,  respect  for  and 
thereby  obedience  to  local  law  has  been 
largely  destroyed!  although  as  I  have  said,  it 
is  to  local  law  apd  its  enforcement  offlcl'ali 
which  we  must  look  for  protection. 

We  see  a  complete  breakdown  in  law  and 
order  in  city  af^r  city.  On  every  hand  we 
see  crime  runniiig  rampant,  topped  perhape 
by  the  Watts  Rio^  in  1965. 

The  National  Ouard  has  been  called  out 
many  times  In  ^ur  history,  but  never  like 
the  present.  Out  Reserves  not  only  are  ab- 
solutely necessar^  in  time  of  conflict,  but  are 
the  last  bastion  pf  defense  at  home. 

We  find,  as  wd^  search  to  see  how  this  Na- 
tion  came  to  suph  a  sorry  pass — to  such  a 
dangerous  situalilon  at  home  and  abroad— 
that  primarily  it  all  goes  back  to  recent  ac- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Court.  Through  usurpa- 
tion of  the  powe^  of  the  Legislative  and  tiie 
Executive  Branches,  members  of  the  Supreme 
Covirt  have  made  of  themselvee  a  "Supreme 
Department"  exercising  power  over  and 
above  the  other  two  equal  and  co-ordinate 
branches,  all  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  all  because  the  other  two  branches 
have  let  them  get  by  with  it. 

In  more  than  )0  cases  the  Supreme  Court 
has  weakened  the  ability  of  police  offlcoi 
to  carry  out  their  duties.  Newly  found  per- 
sonal rights  have  been  placed  ahead  of  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Certainty  of  punish- 
ment, the  greatest  deterrent  to  crime,  baa 
been  set  aside.  Punishment  has  become  not 
only  uncertain  but  unlikely,  under  present 
Court  rulings.  Ojbe  Justices  have,  in  effect 
written  into  the^  Constitution  and  into  the 
law  meanings  previous  Justices  had  said  were 
not  there.  Theyi  have  written  a  new  Con- 
stitution and  thty  have  gotten  by  with  such 
usurpation  of  power  only  becatise  the  other 
branches — the  ijeglslatlve  and  Executive- 
have  gone  along  ^th  it. 

They  have  denied  to  Congress  powers  It  wai 
long  assured  it  possessed,  and  which  had 
seemed  and  now  seem  clear  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Court  has  upset  State  laws.  State 
courts,  and  eveft  State  constitutions.  The 
present  Court  bas  broken  all  restralntt, 
reaching  out  boldly  with  revolutionary  doc- 
trine. I 

To  make  conqltlons  worse,  some  inferior 
Federal  courts,  ihe  Courts  of  Appeals  and 
even  some  District  Courts,  have  even  gone 
further  than  tte  Supreme  Court.  Such 
courts  say  they  are  boirnd  to  go  as  far  ii 
the  Supreme  C<>urr~decislon8.  They  have 
shown  no  feeling  of  restrictions,  however, 
which  would  prevent  them  from  going 
ftirther  than  th>  Supreme  Court  decision! 
themselves. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  to  anyone  who  readi 
the  Constltutionl  that  the  founding  fatben 
created  the  thre«(  branches  of  government  h 
equal  and  co-ordinate.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Judicial  Bra&ch  consists  of  a  Supreme 
Court  and  "such  Inferior  Courts  as  Congreei 
may  from  time  td  time  ordain  and  establUh." 
Nowhere  is  It  set  up  as  a  "Supreme  Depart- 
ment" with  overriding  or  dominant  power 
over  the  other  tiro  branches.  Instead,  while 
it  is  equal  and  do-ordlnate.  it  is  significant 
that  it  is  listed  last  in  the  Constituti(», 
whereas  the  an«  of  government  which  li 
closest  to  the  pe<iple,  the  Legislative,  is  listed 
first.  I 

Remember,  tb«  Supreme  Court  does  not 
have  a  single  dollar  to  pay  Itself,  nor  a  single 
official  to  enforce  its  orders.  I'hus,  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  people  to  restore  sanity  to 
our  government,  ^  make  it  safe  to  walk  oar 
streets. 
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We  must  stop  the  Supreme  Court  from 
its  actions  of  setting  itself  up  as  a  "Supreme 
Department."  A  country  may  be  saved  and 
once  again  the  individual  who  destroys,  who 
robs,  who  kills  will  be  held  accountable  for 
violating  the  rules  of  society — the  laws  so 
necessary  for  the  general  welfare.  Once  again 
the  rights  of  the  great  majority  will  prevail 
and  the  Supreme  Court  will  again  become  a 
court  as  the  founding  fathers  intended  it, 
and  not  a  5-man  dictatorship  as  the  Congress 
and  the  President  have  let  it  become. 

To  this  end  I  have  introduced  H.R.  904, 
providing  for  a  standing  Committee  on  the 
Constitution.  If  we  can  get  hearings  on  that 
resolution,  all  we  need  do  to  indict  the  ac- 
ttoos  of  the  Covut  before  the  people  of  this 
nation  la  to  read  the  dissenting  opinions  of 
individual  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Coiut  as 
to  their  colleagues. 

I  hope  that  you  and  other  members  of  the 
Reserves,  and  other  Interested  citizens  will 
do  what  you  can  to  urge  the  support  of  a 
Standing  Committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
leiitatlves  on  the  Constitution,  in  the  hopes 
that  such  a  committee  may  help  tis  to  again 
become  a  NaUon  where  the  rights  of  the  gen- 
ual pubic  are  paramount;  a  Nation  where 
the  person  who  worlcs  and  saves  to  accumu- 
late property  will  l)e  protected  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  his  labor;  a  Nation 
wtkoee  Constitution  once  again  guarantees  to 
oar  people  freedom  of  religion — not  freedom 
fnm  religion— as  It  was  Intended  by  o\ir 
forefathers. 

lly  friends,  you  have  honored  me  l>eyond 
naasure.  I  shall  always  treaaj^e  the  memory 
of  this  occasion  and  my  service  with  you, 
the  finest  group  of  citizens,  real  soldiers,  the 
group  to  which  we  must  look  U  we  are  to 
have  victory  abroad  and  contain  turmoil  at 
home — a  group  whose  support  we  must  have 
If  we  are  to  restore  constitutional  govern- 
wtsA. 

May  I  again  say,  thank  you! 
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Irared  Loau  for  Stndcnts  To  Attend 
College 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or   ICASTLAltD 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Con- 
noses  in  the  history  of  this  country 
h»?e  been  more  aware  of  our  needs  In 
«nd  done  more  for  education  than  the 
89th  and  90th.  In  terms  of  manpower, 
eosts  and  facilities  the  higher  education 
eommunlty  is  in  need  of  and  is  receiving 
increasing  support  from  the  Federal 
OoTemment.  New  ways  to  maximize  op- 
portunities for  both  students  and  colleges 
•nd  universities  are  being  suwwrted. 

to  an  excellent  article  in  the  Baltimore 
«m  of  November  5,  Dr.  Benjamin  Pine 
™cusses  a  number  of  these  programs. 
He  cites  the  millions  of  dollars  of  aid 
ntw  available  to  needy  students.  Some 
n«0,000,000  are  available  annuaUy 
'Bwer  the  national  defense  student  loan 
Wogram  alone.  Other  fellowship,  schol- 
M*lp.  grant,  loan,  and  Job  programs 
weavallable  from  Government  and  pri- 
'WB  sources. 

Dr.  Pine  points  out,  however,  that 
■"W  students  from  middle  or  upper  In- 
*■•  groups  have  been  unable  to  bor- 
™*  nnder  these  programs  because  they 


were  In  the  higher  income  bracket.  And 
yet,  education  costs  place  a  financial 
burden  even  on  the  upper  brackets,  par- 
ticularly if  there  are  several  children  in 
college.  A  plan  for  loans  for  all  students 
who  need  financial  help  to  enter  or  re- 
main in  college  is  being  worked  out  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  This  is  the. 
guaranteed  student  loan  program,  now 
1  year  old.  A  series  of  amendments  to 
encourage  wider  participation  in  the 
program  on  the  part  of  financial  insti- 
tutions despite  tight  money  conditions 
has  been  proposed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Dr.  Pine's  ar- 
ticle to  my  colleagues  and  insert  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

iNsuaED  Loans  fob  Students 
(By  Benjamin  Pine.  Ph.  D.) 
A  plan  for  loans  for  all  students  who  need 
financial  help  to  enter  or  renoain  in  coUege  is 
being  worked  out  by  the  Umted  States  Of- 
fice of  Education. 

Under  the  guranteed  loan  program,  the 
Federal  Government  pays  half  of  the  inter- 
est charges,  about  3  per  cent,  whUe  the  stu- 
dents pays  the  rest.  However,  because  money 
U  Ught,  not  all  banks  are  wilUng  to  partici- 
pate. So  the  Federal  Government  plans  to 
expand  its  program  in  many  states  that  have 
not  as  yet  participated  in  the  loan  project. 

A  schedule  of  fees  has  been  proftosed  to 
strengthen  further  the  programs  appeal  to 
private  lenders.  Tlie  fees,  which  would  be  in 
addlUon  to  interest  on  the  loans,  has  been 
recommended  by  a  Treasury  Department- 
sponsored  task  force  studying  the  lagging 
program. 

The  suggested  changes  provide  that  private 
lenders  be  permitted  up  to  $36  for  processing 
each  student  loan  application  approved,  and 
up  to  W5  for  work  connected  with  the  sched- 
uling, consolidation  or  conversion  of  a  stu- 
dent's total  insured  indebtedness  when  the 
repayment  period  begins.  Both  fees  would 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  .Government. 

By  the  beginning  of  this  semester,  more 
than  MOO.000,000  In  loans  have  l>een  made 
to  480,000  students.  Dr.  John  W.  Gardner. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
estimated  that  by  1972  "more  than  2,000.000 
students  should  be  benefiting  each  year  from 
loans  made   under  this  program." 

VOCATIONAI.    STUDENT   AID 

The  Government's  proposals  also  call  for 
the  merging  of  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Locm  Insurance  Act  of  1965  into  the 
Higher  Education  Act  Insiu-ed  loan  program. 
This  would  make  vocational  students  eligible 
for  the  more  generous  insured  loans  now 
available  only  to  coUege  students. 

The  Federal  Government  provides  9190.- 
000.000  annually  to  some  250,000  students 
under  the  National  Defense  Student  loan 
program.  However,  many  students  from  mid- 
dle or  upper-Income  groups  have  been  un- 
able to  borrow  imder  this  program  l>ecause 
they  were  in  the  higher  income  bracket. 
However,  education  costs  place  a  financial 
burden  even  on  the  upper  brackets,  particu- 
larly if  there  are  several  children  In  college. 

The  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  was  IniU- 
ated  last  year.  Under  it,  a  student  may  borrow 
from  a  t>ank  or  other  financial  Institution, 
and  the  money  is  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. An  undergraduate  may  borrow  up  to 
91.000  a  year,  a  graduate  may  bcn-row  as 
much  as  91 .500  a  year. 

A  student  from  a  famUy  with  a  net  In- 
come of  less  than  915,000  a  year  pays  no 
Interest  whUe  he  U  in  an  eUgible  college 
university  or  technical  school.  Repayment  of 
principal  and  Interest  begins  when  the  stu- 
dent has  ceased  his  course  of  study.  At  that 
time  the  Federal  Government  pays  one-half 
the  interest  and  the  student  the  remainder 
A  student  from  a  family  with  an  Income 


higher  Uian  915,000  pays  the  entire  interest 
but  may  tiorrow  imder  the  Guaranteed  Loan 
Program  at  6  p«-  cent  simple  Interest, 
i^oaira  roa  kbbt 

Millions  of  dollars  are  avaUable  to  the 
needy  students,  not  only  fwHn  public  but 
from  private  sources.  Most  colleges  and  uni- 
versities provide  a  revolving  loan  system, 
usually  at  a  low  Interest  rate.  To  help  stu- 
dents locate  the  sources  of  loans  and  scholar- 
ships, I  have  prepared  a  series  of  buUetins 
describing  how  and  where  to  get  money 
through  scholarships.  feUowships,  loans.  Jobs 
and  grants.  If  Interested,  write  to  Benjamin 
Fine,  375  Brower  avenue,  RockviUe  Center, 
N.Y.,  and  enclose  a  long,  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope,  plus  25  cents  for  each 
buUetin  desired  to  cover  handling  costs  (aU 
five  for  91.)  Ask  for: 

Bulletin  No.  1,  "CoUege  Help  for  Veterans 
and  Children  of  Veterans;"  No.  2,  "Where  to 
Get  Federal.  State  and  Private  Loans;"  No. 
No.  3.  "Major  Scholarship  Sources;"  No.  5. 
Scholarships  Available  Through  Business  and 
Industry."  and  No.  7,  "CoUege  Scholarships 
and  Fellowships." 

More  than  922.000.000  in  grants  to  help 
devieloplng  colleges  and  universltleB  reach 
their  scholastic  potential  have  lieen  an- 
nounced by  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. The  funds  wiU  finance  student  and 
faculty  exchanges,  cooperative  \iae  ot  visit- 
ing scholars  and  consultants  and  a  variety  of 
special  academic  programs. 

TEACRIMC   FEIXOWSKIPS 

Tne  grants  Include  funds  to  establish  1.213 
National  Teaching  Fellowships  among  these 
colleges  and  universities.  Teaching  fellows  are 
Junior  faculty  mrtnbers  or  qualified  graduate 
students  at  established  institutions  who 
spend  a  year  at  developing  Institutions. 

The  grant  award  wUi  underwrite  tlie  sal- 
ary of  the  feUows  to  96,500  a  year,  plus  9400 
for  each  dependent.  Recipients  must  have 
at  least  a  master's  degree. 

The  Washington  Internships  In  Education, 
an  experimental  program  to  foeter  future 
leaders  for  American  education,  will  be  sup- 
ported for  the  next  three  years  with  a  9634  - 
600  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  The 
program  enables  promising  young  educators 
to  spend  a  year  in  the  nation's  capital,  ob- 
serving and  working  in  public  and  private 
agencies  which  help  shape  national  educa- 
tion poUcy.  Interns  are  recruited  from  among 
gradij&te  students  In  education  and  practic- 
ing echicators  from  all  levels  of  educatkm  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  program  U 
administered  by  George  Washington  Unlver- 
Bity. 

Compensation  may  total  up  to  914.000  a 
a  year,  depending  on  age,  background  and 
experience.  Information  about  ai^cation 
procedures  and  forms  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Director,  Washington  Intern- 
ships in  Education,  1825  K  street,  NW.,  Suita 
507,  Washington,  D.C. 


Washington  Pott  Praises  President 
Johnson  on  Fordiright  Frte  Tratle 
Stand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3.  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's forthright  statement  to  the  con- 
sumer assembly  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
Johnson  administration  will  marshal  Its 
full  resources  to  protect  free  tnwie. 
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As  a  Washington  Post  editorial  ap- 
provingly quotes  the  President: 

I  think  that  these  protectionist  bills  must 
not  become  law,  and  they're  not  going  to 
become  law  so  long  as  I'm  President  of  this 
country. 

The  erection  of  trade  barriers  would 
invite  severe  retaliation  from  other  trad- 
ing nations.  Domestic  prices  would  rise, 
our  world  market  would  shrink,  and  the 
range  of  goods  from  which  American 
consumers  choose  would  be  reduced. 

Protectionism  is  the  hallmark  of  by- 
gone da^s  of  Isolationism.  The  pledge  of 
our  generation  must  be  the  elimination 
of  barriers  to  cooperation. 

Congress  must  join  President  Johnson 
and — in  the  words  of  the  Post — "reassert 
America's  role  as  the  leader  in  the  strug- 
gle for  free  world  trade." 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  I  include  the  following 
Washington  Post  editorial  of  November 
6,  1967,  which  supports  the  administra- 
tion's attempts  to  secure  free  trade: 

L.   B.    J.    ON    PROTSCnON 

If  the  protectionists  still  entertain  any 
hope  of  tncreoaing  the  number  of  com- 
modltlea  now  subject  to  Import  quotas,  they " 
will  have  to  muster  sufficient  strength  to 
override  President  Johnson's  veto.  Ktr.  John- 
son left  little  room  for  doubt  on  that  score 
when  be  told  the  Consumers  Assembly:  "I 
think  that  these  protectionist  bills  Just  must 
not  become  law,  and  they're  not  going  to  be- 
come law  so  long  as  I'm  President  of  this 
country." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  frame  a  more  forth- 
right statement  of  opposition  or  a  more  suc- 
cinct explanation  than  the  cMie  the  President 
gave  of  why  protectionist  legislation  Is 
Inloalcable  to  the  public  interest.  "Those  pro- 
poaed  quotas,"  the  President  said,  "would 
invite  massive  retaliation  from  our  trading 
partners  abroad.  Prices  would  rise.  Our  world 
market  would  shrink.  So  would  the  range  of 
goods  from  which  American  consumers 
obooM  what  they  buy." 

Ifuch  of  the  congressional  support  for  im- 
port quotas  Is  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
placate  specific  oonstltutents  rather  than  any 
genume  affinity  for  the  protectionist  phil- 
oaophy.  Now  that  It  Is  clear  that  tbe  Presi- 
dent iM  determined  to  exercise  his  veto  power, 
the  energies  once  consumed  in  devising  pro- 
tection fc»'  such  vital  conunodlties  as  Chinese 
gooseberries  ought  to  be  redirected.  They 
can  more  profitably  be  \ised  in  repairing  the 
damage  done  to  the  country's  image  abroad 
and  to  reasserting  Its  role  as  tbe  leader  in  tbe 
struggle  for  freer  world  trade. 


U^.  Economy  Continaes  To  Expajid 


SPEECH 

OT 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOrmi   CASOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  3.  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  this  country  entered  the  81st  con- 
secutive month  of  economic  expansion — 
the  longest  period  of  steady  economic 
growth  in  our  history. 

To  insure  a  continuation  df  this  ex- 
pansion— to  keep  our  economy  on  an 
even  keel — the  President  has  asked  the 
Congress  to  pass  his  tax  surcharge  pro- 
posal. In  1962, 1984,  and  1965  we  lowered 


taxes  to  stiiiiulate  the  economy.  Now  we 
must  raise  siem  to  slow  the  economy  to 
a  more  moderate  and  maintainable  pace. 

In  tills  regard,  I  commend  to  you  a 
well-reason^  analysis  of  the  issues  In- 
volved in  the  current  tax  debate  by 
Herbert  Stan,  a  noted  economist  of  the 
Brookings  Institution.  Mr.  Stein's  anal- 
ysis appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
ReiKtrter  magazine,  and  is  a  comprehen- 
sive and  excellent  discussion  of  the  is- 
sues involved 

Mr.  Speaoer,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  Mr.  Stein's  entire  article  in  the 
Record,  as  fallows: 

The  Caee  roR  the  Tax  Sttscharge 
JBy  Herbert  Stein) 

The  new  economics  and  the  old  Puritan 
ethic  have  converged  this  fall  to  recommend 
a  tax  Increas^.  The  New  Economics  says  that 
when  inflatl()n  is  forecast,  taxes  should  be 
raised,  and  liiflation  Is  now  commonly  fore- 
cast. The  Puntan  ethic  holds  that  when  the 
Federal  budget  Is  going  to  be  In  deficit,  taxes 
should  be  raised  to  balance  it,  and  this  year 
the  Federal  blidget  Is  going  to  be  in  substan- 
tial deficit.  Even  so,  the  President's  proposal 
to  levy  a  ten  per  cent  siircharge  on  individual 
and  corporaK  income  taxes  is  In  trouble. 
The  odds  are  that  there  will  be  a  tax  increase, 
but  that  it  wSl  come  later  than  the  President 
wished,  be  smaller  than  he  asked  and  re- 
quire blm  tcj  pay  more  In  expenditure  cuts 
than  he  woulp  like. 

The  dlfflcialtles  that  the  President's  tax 
proposal  have  encountered  should  have  been 
no  surprise.  Increases  of  the  Federal  income 
tax  are  very  tare.  Except  for  the  special  case 
of  1932,  the^  have  been  general  Increases 
only  during  (the  two  World  Wars  and  tbe 
Korean  War.  (Relative  to  tbe  Federal  budget 
and  the  national  Income,  even  tbe  Kcx'ean 
War  was  mudb  larger  than  the  current  con- 
flict. And  iq  all  three  of  those  wars  the 
to  settle  for  smaller  Increases 
ted.  The  plain  fact  was  and  Is 
o  not  like  to  have  their  taxes 
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standard  view  of  fiscal  history 
re  us  for  the  dlfflcultles  in  the 
X  increase.  This  view  teaches 
63  the  country  was  dominated 
by  tbe  idea  ihat  the  budget  should  be  bal- 
anced— if  no^  always,  at  least  almost  always. 
But  In  1963  ^e  were  converted  by  the  New 
Economists  tt>  the  view  that  taxes  should  be 
reduced  whelk  expert  analysis  and  prognosis 
indicate  a  deficiency  of  total  demand  and 
should  be  rilsed  In  the  contrary  circum- 
stances. This  iconverslon  led  to  the  tax  reduc- 
tion of  1964.  If  the  conversion  had  lasted, 
there  would  be  no  problem  about  raising 
taxes  now  wken  the  economists  warn  of  in- 
flation. And  Jven  if  the  country  or  Congress 
has  retrogressed  to  the  budget-balancing 
idea,  that  shcfuld  be  an  eq\ially  powerful  force 
for  raising  takes  in  1967. 

But  this  view  of  the  history  greatly  exag- 
gerates l>oth  the  force  of  budget  balancing  as 
a  guide  to  pdllcy  before  1963  and  the  extent 
of  the  conversion  to  tbe  notion  that  the 
econooucs  profession  could  tell  us  reliably 
how  to  manipulate  taxes  to  produce  high  em- 
ployment, price  stability,  and  steady  growth. 

The  1963-1P64  tax  fight  was  not  a  contest 
between  budget  balancing  and  the  flexible 
use  of  taxation  as  a  stabilizer.  The  fight  was 
over  expenditures.  Before  the  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives roted  on  the  tax  cut.  President 
Kennedy  sent  up  a  letter  promising  a  tight 
budget  for  tile  next  fiscal  year.  Then  WUbur 
D.  Mills,  chs^rman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  delivered  a  powerful 
speech  to  pecsuade  the  House  that  In  voting 
for  tax  reduction  It  would  be  voting  for  ire- 
Btralnts  on  expenditures  that  wo\ild  make 
possible  moK  tax  cuts  later.  Tbe  Senate 
would  not  ao ;  cm  tbe  tax  cut  untu  It  saw  tbe 


budget  for  tbe  [following  year.  When  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sent  up  a  surprisingly  sntali 
budget  In  Janitary,  1964,  he  promptly  got 
the  tax  cut. 

This  is  the  b4ckground  against  which  tb« 
tax  Increase  la  being  considered.  It  Is  t 
background  of  Uttle  confidence  In  expert  ad> 
vice,  only  marginal  devotion  to  the  princlpl* 
of  tbe  balanced  budget,  a  general  reluctance 
to  raise  taxes,  and  a  feeling  of  dl£.-ippoint- 
ment  and  resentment  that  Congress  Is  faced 
with  this  choict  after  the  expectations  cre- 
ated pluring  the  discussion  of  the  1964  tax 
cut.  Presidents  osn  sometimes  override  these 
difficulties,  but  Mr.  Johnson's  leadership  ii 
less  powerful  tttan  It  once  vims.  A  war  would 
ordinarily  be  sufficient  to  assure  some  in- 
crease in  taxes,  J3ut  the  Vietnam  War  is  spe- 
cial, and  Its  Influence  worlcs  against  as  veil 
as  for  the  proposal.  Therefore,  Congress  is  in 
a  mood  and  position  to  bargain  hard  before 
granting  the  Paesldent  a  tax  Increase. 

AOMmiBTaATION  ARGUICXNTS 

The  case  for  falsing  taxes,  as  presented  by 
the  administration,  rests  on  three  pwtnts: 

Inflation.  DuHng  tbe  latter  part  of  ISOg 
and  most  of  19^,  the  U.S.  economy  was  un- 
der Strong  Inflationary  pressure.  Rising  ei- 
pendltures  for  ahe  Vietnam  War,  added  to 
the  vigorous  imewlng  already  in  progreet, 
caused  the  tot£  demand  for  output  to  riie 
faster  than  could  be  matched  by  the  supply, 
even  though  pfoductlon  rose  substantlslij! 
The  average  rate  of  price  Increase,  which  had 
been  running  aroimd  one  to  1.5  per  cent  i 
year,  rose  to  tliree  or  3.«  per  cent. 

In  the  first '  half  of  1967  the  econony 
entered  a  period  of  luU.  This  was  mainly  <tu( 
to  a  drastic  decline  in  the  rate  at  which 
businesses  were  building  up  Inventories.  The 
slow-down  was  also  due  to  tight  monetary 
conditions,  caused  in  part  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's efTorts  to  curb  the  inflation.  Probably 
to  a  smaller  degree,  the  government's  action 
in  suspending  obe  tax  credit  for  business  in- 
vestment also  contributed  to  the  pause  in  tbe 
economy.  I 

The  pause  Is  Expected  to  be  temporary,  and 
indeed  may  alr^dy  have  ended.  The  decline 
In  the  rate  of  |lnventory  Investment,  which 
was  the  main  element  in  the  pause,  can 
hardly  go  much  further  and  will  probably 
turn  into  a  rise.  The  relaxation  of  credit  con- 
ditions has  produced  the  beginnings  of  as 
increase  in  re^dential  construction.  Mean- 
while  government  spending,  defense  and  non- 
defense,  state  and  local  as  well  as  Federal. 
continues  to  gtow.  By  1968.  recovery  of  tbt 
economy  wUl  give  a  boost  to  investment 
spending  by  bitsiness.  And  the  Increased  In- 
come resulting  from  Increases  in  all  tbete 
lines  of  actlvilty  will  accelerate  consumer 
spending.  So  by  the  end  of  1967  the  grovth 
of  total  demand  will  again  exceed  the  growth 
of  production!  and  prices  will  rise  more 
rapidly.  | 

People  complain  about  being  asked  to 
pay  higher  tasqes  on  top  of  high  and  rlslni 
prices.  But  the  taxes  will  not  be  in  addltloa 
to  higher  prices;  they  wUL  be  a  substitute  (or 
higher  prices.  Failure  to  raise  taxes  would 
leave  more  money  In  our  pockets,  but  the 
larger  amount  W  money  would  not  buy  mott 
Real  consumplilon  and  Investment,  tbe  ad- 
ministration insists,  must  and  will  be  held 
down  to  real  production  In  some  way,  and  it 
that  Is  not  doOe  by  higher  taxes  it  will  he 
done  by  higher  prices.  The  tax  route  U 
fairer,  or  ceui  be  made  so,  because  we  eaa 
decide  who  psys  the  taxes.  The  Inflatioe 
route  Imposes  the  sacrifices  mainly  on  tbe 
weak.  j 

Tight  Money/.  Advocates  of  a  tax  increa« 
recognize  that  the  predicted  Inflation  oooU 
be  checked  by  a  tight-money  policy,  but  tbej 
argue  that  this  would  simply  make  for  bl^ 
interest  rates,  which  in  turn  chiefly  penalM 
small  buslneasj  state  and  local  govemmeBti. 
and,  most  sevBrely,  purchasers  of  boua^ 
buliden,  and  c  imstructlon  workers.  Such  tf 
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lUocatlon  of  the  sacrtfloe  would  be  unfair 
ixni  economically  disruptive. 

To  this  argument  some  add  another  which 
Is,  or  sounds,  even  more  ominous,  namely,  a 
recurrence  of  the  financial  "crunch"  of  1966. 
The  rise  of  Interest  rates  in  money  markets, 
Including  rates  on  Federal  securities,  led 
many  Individuals  holding  savings  and  loan 
tssociatlon  shares,  and  corporations  holding 
time  deposits  at  banks,  to  take  their  money 
out  and  invest  It  directly.  There  was  a  danger 
Ihat  the  financial  institutions  would  be  un- 
able to  meet  the  drain  of  funds  if  It  con- 
tinued, or  at  least  be  unable  to  meet  the  drain 
without  liquidating  assets  at  a  loss.  Financial 
markets  in  1966  were,  it  is  said,  as  near  panic 
IS  at  any  time  since  the  Second  World  War. 
However,  the  Federal  Reserve  and  other  fi- 
nancial agencies  of  the  govertunent  came  to 
the  rescue  and  relieved  the  situation.  Some 
advocates  of  a  tax  Increase  fear  that  without 
It  the  "crunch"  would  be  repeated,  but  this 
time  if  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  fighting  a 
itrong  inflation  it  would  be  unable  to  relieve 
tbe  financial  markets  as  well. 

THK     BTTDGET    DE7ICIT 

Economists  who  argue  for  the  tax  increase 
are  likely  first  to  swear  that  they  haven't  the 
lUghtest  concern  about  the  budget  deficit  "as 
loch,"  and  that  the  deficit  is  relevant  only  as, 
together  with  a  lot  of  other  conditions,  it 
throws  light  on  the  problem  of  infiatlon  and 
interest  rates.  However,  President  Johnson  is 
not  bucking  for  appointment  to  the  Harvard 
Economics  Department.  He  has  not  hesitated 
to  appeal  to  what  Is  left  of  the  Puritan  ethic 
in  this  country  and  invoke  the  size  of  the 
prospective  deficit  as  an  independent  reason 
for  raising  taxes.  In  fact,  he  and  bis  aides 
iiave  presented  the  deficit  picture  In  the  most 
dramatic  i>osslble  light. 

There  are  several  ways  of  defining  and 
measuring  the  Federal  budget,  and  these  dif- 
ferent ways  show  different  surpluses  or  def- 
icits. In  his  January  Budget  Message  the 
Prasident  made  a  p>olnt  of  emphasizing  what 
la  called  the  National  Income  Accounts 
Budget,  which  is  generally  recognized  to  have 
much  greater  economic  significance  than  the 
traditional  Administrative  Budget  and  usu- 
ally has  a  smaller  deficit.  But  in  the  argu- 
ment for  the  tax  increase  this  summer  and 
tall,  the  President  and  his  officials  have  talked 
almost  exclusively  in  terms  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Budget.  This  has  enabled  them  to  talk 
about  a  deficit  of  $26  to  $29  billion,  rather 
than  the  $15  to  $18  billion  apparently  In 
prospect  in  the  National  Inccmie  Accoimts 
Budget  if  there  is  no  tax  Increase. 

GROtTNDS     FOR     DOUBT 

The  Congressmen  who  express  reluctance 
to  raise  taxes  don't  deny  what  the  supporters 
lay;  they  only  complain  that  the  administra- 
tion has  not  made  Its  case.  In  particular,  they 
express  reservations  about  the  administra- 
tion's forecasts  and  about  forecasting  In 
general. 

The  economic  case  the  supporters  have  to 
make  Is  Indeed  a  hard  one.  They  must  show 
not  only  that  the  economy  will  be  rising  but 
also  that  the  rise  will  exceed  some  critical 
rate  that  causes  serious  inflation.  If  the  fore- 
cast is  wrong  by  an  significant  amount,  so  is 
their  recommendation.  There  Is  little  margin 
lor  error. 

The  forecasting  basis  of  the  1963-1964  tax- 
cut  proposal  was  quite  different.  Then  the 
economy  was  runiUng  about  $30  to  $40  billion 
below  Its  potential  annual  output,  and  had 
been  doing  so  most  of  the  time  for  five  years. 
The  tax  cut  was  Justified  not  by  the  forecast 
of  a  change  but  by  the  forecast  of  no 
change  In  the  economy.  Furthermore,  it  was 
expected  to  close  only  part  of  the  gap  be- 
tween desired  and  actual  output,  so  that 
Uwre  was  some  margin  for  error  before  the 
Ux  cut  would  overshoot  the  mark  and  cause 
Inflation.  And  it  was  to  take  effect  gradually, 
over  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half  as  originally 
proposed,  so  that  there  would  be  opportunity 
tooorrect  for  errors  In  the  forecast  If  they 
"•came  apparent. 


Plenty  of  reasons  can  be  found  for  skepti- 
cism about  the  ability  of  economists  to  make 
such  a  precise  forecast  reliably.  As  Congress- 
man Mills  has  reminded  expert  witnesse  be- 
fore his  committee,  the  experts  told  Con- 
gress in  the  summer  of  1957  that  it  was  not 
a  good  time  for  a  tax  reduction.  This  was 
about  one  month  before  the  1957-1958  reces- 
sion began,  and  In  retrospect  It  looks  as  If 
a  tax  cut  would  have  been  most  opportune. 
Economists  made  a  similar  error  In  1960.  To 
come  much  closer  to  the  present,  we  may 
recall  that  after  mid- 1965  Inadequate  infor- 
mation on  tbe  pace  of  the  Vietnam  buildup 
led  to  a  serious  underestimate  of  its  Infla- 
tionary Impact.  Also,  the  administration's 
request  for  suspension  of  the  investment 
credit  In  September,  1966,  followed  by  a  re- 
quest for  restoration  of  the  credit  within  a 
few  months,  did  not  suggest  that  policy  was 
guided  by  a  very  clear  view  of  the  future. 

The  administration's  current  recommenda- 
tion that  taxes  should  be  raised  to  prevent 
Inflation  rests  not  only  on  the  proposition 
that  there  would  be  inflation  if  taxes  were 
not  raised.  It  also  rests  on  the  proposition 
that  the  tax  increase  would  stop— or  sub- 
tantially  reduce — the  Inflation.  On  this  prop- 
osition also  there  Is  skepticism  In  Congress, 
with  eminent,  although  not  widespread,  sup- 
port in  the  economics  profession.  What  Is  at 
Issue  is  whether  a  tax  Increase  that  is  ex- 
pected to  be  temporary  will  cause  the  tax- 
payers to  reduce  their  spending  or  to  reduce 
their  saving.  In  the  latter  event  there  would 
be  no  anti-inflationary  effect.  The  increase 
would  simply  reduce  the  government  deficit 
and  equally  reduce  the  private  saving  that 
would  have  been  Invested  In  the  govern- 
ment debt;  everything  else  would  remain 
unchanged.  As  for  the  effect  on  spending, 
some  economists,  notably  Professor  Milton 
Friedman  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in- 
terpret the  available  evidence  as  showing  that 
people  adjust  their  spending  to  what  they 
expect  their  Income  will  be  on  the  average 
m  the  long  rvn,  and  l^at  they  respond  to 
variations  of  income  which  they  expect  to  be 
temporary  by  changing  the  amount  they 
save.  If  this  is  true,  it  casts  a  great  deal  of 
doubt  on  the  anti-inflation  argument  for 
a  tax  increase. 

The  tight-money  argument  for  raising 
taxes  depends  upon  the  inflationary  aspect 
of  the  case.  If  tbe  forces  In  tbe  economy  do 
not  add  up  to  Inflation  In  tbe  absence  of  a 
tax  Increase,  there  will  be  no  need  for  mone- 
tary tightness  or  higher  interest  rates.  And 
if  a  tax  increase  will  not  restrain  inflation, 
because  it  reduces  private  saving  rather  than 
spending,  then  a  tax  Increase  will  not  pre- 
vent tight  money  either.  But  there  are  other 
reasons  for  doubt  about  the  tight-money 
argument.  During  the  spring  and  simuner  of 
1967.  interest  rates  rose  substantially  In 
anticipation  of  government  and  private  bor- 
rowing expected  to  come  later.  Present  In- 
terest rates  many  be  already  adjusted  to  the 
conditions  that  would  exist  If  there  were  no 
tax  Increase,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
further  rise  if  the  tax  proposal  were  re- 
jected. If  so.  a  repetition  of  the  "crunch" 
is  unlikely.  Anyway,  a  "crunch"  is  not  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  high  or  rising  In- 
terest rates;  It  results  from  lack  of  prepara- 
tion by  private  flnanclal  Institutions  and 
by  governmental  financial  policy.  To  ask  the 
American  people  to  pay  $8  or  $9  billion  In 
taxes  to  avoid  this  seems  extreme  to  some 
economists. 

As  for  the  effect  of  tight  money  In  restrain- 
ing private  Investment,  notably  residential 
construction,  this  diversion  of  resources  may 
be  the  best  way  to  meet  the  expense  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  opponents  of  the  tax  increase 
say.  It  may  be  more  sensible  to  defer  part 
of  the  addition  to  our  stock  of  capital,  which 
can  be  made  up  later  and  which  has  little 
effect  on  current  living  standards,  than  to 
curtail  consumption  at  once. 

To  complete  the  list  of  doubts,  the  size  of 
the  prospective  deficit  carries  Uttle  weight 


as  an  Independent  reason  for  raising  taxes. 
Even  when  we  were  much  more  devoted  to 
balancing  the  budget  than  we  are  today,  we 
did  not  exiiect  to  balance  It  during  a  war. 
And  while  the  figures  for  the  deficit  are  Im- 
pressively large,  so  are  all  other  dollar  figures 
In  the  American  economy.  So  goes  the  argu- 
ment against  the  administration's  proposal. 

THZ    EXPENDrrtTRK    ARCUMKNT 

StUl,  the  probabilities  are  on  the  side  of 
tbe  administration's  short-run  argument. 
The  evidence  that  we  would  face  serious  in- 
flation If  taxes  were  not  raised  may  not  be 
overwhelming,  but  It  Is  stronger  than  the 
evidence  that  we  would  have  a  recession  If  we 
did  raise  taxes.  Moreover,  after  tbe  inflation- 
ary ei^sode  of  1965-1966  it  is  probably  time 
for  us  to  lean  in  the  direction  of  stopping 
Inflation,  even  at  some  risk  of  slowing  down 
the  rise  of  production  and  employment.  And 
one  does  not  have  to  share  the  common  fear 
of  or  bias  against  high  interest  rates  to  be- 
lieve that  It  wovild  be  better  to  restrain  the 
rise  in  the  affluent  level  of  American  private 
constunption  by  raising  taxes  than  to  repress 
private  investment  by  tight  money.  Moreover, 
If  the  argument  is  correct  that  a  temporary 
tax  Increase  does  little  to  bold  down  private 
spending,  it  also  means  that  the  temporary 
tax  increase  can  do  little  harm. 

The  point  is  not  the  absence  of  a  case  for 
raising  taxes  on  grounds  of  short-run  eco- 
nomic effects.  It  is  rather  that  the  argimients 
are  not  strong  enough  to  compel  the  deci- 
sion to  be  made  In  terms  of  sbort-run  eco- 
nomic effects  alone.  Hence  other  conse- 
quences must  also  be  considered  and  may 
dominate  the  decision. 

The  most  important  of  these  have  to  do 
with  Federal  expwndltiu'es  and  the  future  of 
Fedo-al  taxes,  and  are  believed  to  flow  from 
two  laws — one  political  and  one  economic. 
The  political  law  Is  that  tbe  higher  taxes 
are,  the  higher  expenditures  will  be.  The 
economic  law  Is  that  even  though  higher 
exp>endltures  do  not  necessarily  require 
higher  taxes  in  the  short  run  and  may  not  re- 
quire Ugher  taxes  In  1967-1968.  In  the  long 
run  and  on  the  average,  the  higher  expendi- 
tures are,  the  higher  taxes  have  to  be.  There- 
fore, the  decision  about  taxes  now  is  also  a 
decision  about  expenditures  and  future  taxes, 
and  should  be  Influenced  by  preferences 
about  them. 

Basically,  the  Congressmen  are  saying  that 
they  want  expenditures  to  be  lower,  not  only 
this  year  but  also  over  tbe  longer  term. 
Representative  Mills  wants  to  fulfUl  the 
promise  and  prophecy  of  a  downward  trend 
of  taxes  that  he  made  In  advocating  the  tax 
cut  In  1963.  Congress  fears  that  If  It  gives 
the  President  the  tax  Increase  be  asks  now, 
spending  will  be  higher  than  otberwise,  not 
only  now  but  also  later.  Indeed,  Congress- 
men are  highly  skeptical  of  the  idea  that  the 
proposed  tax  Increase  would  in  fact  be  tem- 
porary. They  rememlier  that  many  of  the 
taxes  that  were  supposed  to  expire  automati- 
cally after  the  end  of  the  Korean  War  were( 
extended  step  by  step  for  a  decade,  under 
the  seemingly  Inexorable  pressure  of  rising 
expenditures.  They  can  foresee  something 
like  that  happening  again  after  the  Vietnam 
War.  They  feel  that  the  only  sure  way  to 
make  a  tax  Increase  temi>orary  Is  not  to 
enact  it. 

Congress  is  not  terribly  impressed  with  the 
risk  of  Inflation  M  it  doesn't  raise  taxes,  and 
Is  Impressed  with  the  risk  that  expenditures 
and  taxes  will  be  permanently  higher  If  It 
does.  Because  It  evaluates  the  risks  In  this 
way,  it  Is  able  to  make  a  credible  threat  of 
refusing  to  raise  taxes  unless  the  President 
cuts  expenditures.  And  because  the  threat 
is  credible,  and  because  the  President  vrants 
some  tax  increase  very  much,  be  vrill  make 
a  strenuous  effort  to  meet  their  demands. 
This  would  be  a  close  parallel  to  events  of 
1963-1964  when  Congress  forced  the  Presi- 
dent to  cut  expenditure  by  threatening  not  to 
enact  the  tax  reduction. 

The  ranks  of  the  perennial  Congressional 
"economizers"  will  probably  be  Joined  today 
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by  some  who  are  usually  "spenders"  but  who 
now  object  violently  to  one  particular  ex- 
pendltitfe — ^that  for  the  war  In  '^^etnam. 
Tbey  will  oppose  the  tax  increase  to  show 
their  intense  opposition  to  the  war  and  also 
to  make  prosecution  of  the  war  more  un- 
popular by  preventing  It  from  being  financed 
In  the  best  way.  In  either  terms,  the  tactics 
E3ems  unlikely  to  be  very  efTectlve.  Those 
who  oppose  the  tax  Increase  because  they  are 
against  the  war  will  handly  be  visible  in  the 
crowd  of  p>eopIe  who  oppose  it  for  other 
reasons. 

Whether  refusal  to  raise  taxes  would  In- 
crease the  real  cost  of  the  war,  by  causing 
Inflation  or  other  adverse  economic  conse- 
quences. Is  a  question  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed and  answered  "Probably  yes.  although 
probably  not  much."  For  the  anti-war  peo- 
ple the  more  significant  question  Is  whether 
the  public  and  the  President  will  think  the 
cost  of  the  war  is  higher  if  taxes  are  not  raised 
than  if  they  are.  For  the  public  the  answer 
Is  probably  "No."  For  the  President  the  an- 
swer la  afflnnatlTe,  but  not  so  strongly  as  to 
Influence  his  policy  toward  the  war. 

Then  there  are  those  who  support  the  tax 
Increase  t>ecauBe  they  are  all  for  the  other 
war — the  war  on  poverty,  including  even  some 
who  normally  favor  lower  government  spend- 
ing. They  may  not  regard  the  tax  Increase  as 
the  beet  of  all  possible  alternatives.  Some 
would  prefer  to  hold  down  certain  expendi- 
tures (agriculture,  highways,  the  space  pro- 
gram, and  the  supersonic  transport  are  the 
common  list) ,  to  manage  the  welfare  pro- 
grams more  efficiently,  and  to  rely  on  mone- 
tary restraint  as  necessary  to  prevent  infla- 
tion. But  this  Is  a  world  in  which  we  seldom 
get  the  best  of  all  possible  alternatives.  Poli- 
tics, prejudice,  ignorance,  and  Inertia  In  the 
budgetary  process  make  niggardliness  In  the 
urban-porerty  programs  the  more  probable 
oonsequenee  of  a  failure  to  raise  taxes. 

TtxiM  case  for  a  tax  increase  is  not  an  argu- 
ment tor  throwing  money  around.  It  does  not 
Imply  that  spending  money  will  cure  all  our 
social  Ills,  or  even  avoid  the  necessity  for 
ma*-i»»g  hard  decisions.  It  does  say  that  time 
cannot  be  striped  In  America  because  a  war 
la  going  on  in  Vietnam.  At  this  point  in  time, 
it  would  be  both  unwise  and  dangerous  to 
force  extremely  difficult  decisions  to  be  made 
within  the  confines  of  an  unnecessarily 
stringent  budget,  through  refusing  to  raise 
taxes  or  threatening  to  do  so.  In  my  opinion, 
this  to  the  compelling  reason  for  a  tax 
Increase. 
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Gods  or  Laws  or  tbk  UNnxn  States 

TlTLS   44,   SBCTION    181.    CONGHESSIONAL 

Rbcosd;  saaANOKMENT,  bttle,  contents, 
AND  XKDKXBS. — The  Jolut  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
BiOHAL  Rbcobo,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  prciceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  ahall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Concbessionai. 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at  the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1895,  c.  33,  (  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Tttlb  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illtts- 
TKATTONS,  MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  RacoRB  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  I  2.  49  Stet.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Cowwrebstonal  Racoao 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  tdOowiiat  rules,  to  which  the  attention  ot 


Senators,  RepiMentatlves,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  incited : 

1.  Arrangem4nt  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  thall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  or^er  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necesj  ary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  dellvei  y  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  a  .yle.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  repoi  t  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Sei  ate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  f  urnlsl  ed  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNCHESsio  JAL  Record,  in  7V4 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Met  Qbers  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  word !,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  mater  authorised  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  ihall  be  printed  In  6  V& -point 
tjrpe;  and  all  roUcalls  shaU  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emph^is  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  nqt  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  ofDclal,  or  legal 
dociunents  or  pdpers  of  which  a  Uteral  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Retui^  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  natter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  contalidng  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  t)ie  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  I^ibllc  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning; 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  styl#  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
aix  sets  of  proo^  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  chfu^e. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  prool^  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "BIr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (HoTise  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Kecord. 

7.  ThiTty-day\  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  beext  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwis^  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Correctionsi — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  pifnting  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  withbi  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
ef  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.    Ahy  revision  shall  consist  only 
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of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  delations  of  correct  material 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Brinter  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  ir  print  has  been  prevlongiy 
printed.  This  ru  le  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  confereni  :e  reports. 

10(a).  Appendit  to  daily  Record.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (i) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shaU  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  ShaU  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authcrized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provide$,  That  no  address,  speech 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  bei  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Make-up  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap. 
pendlz  to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  thf  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  tlje  copy  of  the  other  Hou«e. 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
ShaU  foUow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Repjorters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  iih»ii 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  add  submit  extensions,  tb* 
lead  Item  shaU  b«  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  pf  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  pla^e.  When  only  one  Houm 
Is  in  session,  the ;  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submltte<|  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session.  i 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extension* 
withheld  because  of  voliune  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  CoNGRsssioNAX.  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  aost. — ^No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Recois 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  it 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printet'  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  sai|ie,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announc^  by  t^e  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shaU 
not  apply  to  exierpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  «r  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members:  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Mefiber  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  riegulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  H^use  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  tlili 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedlngsi 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or  TEXAS 
W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  13,  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  tremendous  disaster  which  was  In- 
flicted on  Texas  by  Hurricane  Beulah 
and  her  acoompamying  high  wind  and 
driven  rain  hit  very  hard  along  the  Rio 
Qrsoie,  where  it  struck  a  double  blow  to 
Tezans  and  Mexicans  who  Joined  their 
tdends  north  of  the  border  for  protec- 
tkn.  It  was  some  time  before  help  from 
the  outside  reached  these  people,  but 
many  courageous  acts  were  performed 
daring  those  days  of  emergency,  amid  in- 
creasing shortages  of  every  kind  of  sup- 
]dy.  One  of  the  outstanding  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  care  was  performed  by  the  vol- 
oateers  of  Santa  Rosa  Medical  Center, 
of  San  Antonio  who  served  the  people  of 
Rio  Grande  City  and  thousands  of  evac- 
uees from  bordering  towns  in  Mexico 
during  those  days.  It  is  through  such 
adfless  service  as  this  that  the  world  ^s 
mode  a  better  place  to  live  in.  I  am  very 
proud  of  my  fellow  Texans. 

In  the  special  edition  of  Rosa  Scope  for 
October,  the  team  which  served  so  tire- 
lessly, saving  many  lives,  tells  the  story 
of  those  days  and  their  struggle  to  help 
these  people  gathered  in  Rio  Grande 
City.  I  hope  that  Senators  will  find  en- 
couragement in  this  story  of  people's 
willingness  to  help  the  unfortunate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  short  newsletter,  Ross 
Scope,  the  official  publication  of  Santa 
Rosa  Medical  Center,  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
be  printed   in    the    Appendix    of    the 

RlCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RfcoRD,  as  follows: 

SwciAL  Message  to  All  Personnel  Who  Vol- 
unteered Their  Services  in  the  Vallet 

I'OLLOWINC    HxmRICANE    BCULAH 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
fl<  the  Incarnate  Word  and  all  members  of 
the  staff  of  Santa  Rosa  Medical  Center  when 
I  extend  our  sincere  appreciation  to  each  of 
the  wonderful  people  who  gave  of  their  own 
time  to  assist  the  needy  citizens  of  South 
Texas  during  the  recent  hurricane  and  the 
subsequent  fiood.  We  have  received  many 
complimentary  letters  and  telephone  calls 
from  those  who  benefited  from  the  kindness 
snd  medical  support  of  the  personnel  from 
Santa  Rosa  and  the  staff  physicians  who  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  volimteers.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly gratifying  to  know  that  Santa  Rosa 
"wMcal  Center  is  an  organization  composed 
of  wonderful  human  beings  who  have  sincere 
feeling  for  their  fellowman  and  who  respond 
to  their  needs  when  an  emergency  arises.  It 
>  tlso  oonunendable  to  know  that  the  num- 
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ber  of  volunteers  from  Santa  Rosa  far  ex- 
ceeded the  numbers  required  and  I  know 
maay.  were  disappointed  l>ecause  they  could 
not  go,  but  we  wish  to  assure  them  that 
their  offer  of  assistance  was  truly  appreciated 
and  they,  as  well  as  those  who  went,  will 
always  be  remembered  as  loyal  and  dedicated 
professionals  who  were  willing  to  give  them- 
selves in  a  time  of  need.  The  fact  that  busy 
practitioners  left  their  private  offices  to  re- 
spond to  this  need  also  Is  certainly  reflective 
of  the  true  spirit  of  professional  service  that 
they  render  to  patients.  We  are  ixx>ud  to 
know  that  they  are  members  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  medical  staff.  To  each  of  you  who  went 
as  well  as  to  each  of  you  who  volunteered  but 
could  not  go,  please  know  that  Santa  Rosa 
Medical  Center  Is  deeply  indebted  to  you  and 
wlU  long  remember  the  service  you  rendered. 
I  know  that  each  of  you  will  remain  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  In- 
carnate Word  and  will  t>e  remembered  for 
your  service  to  mankind. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Braouet,  Ph.  D., 

Administrator. 

Special  Rbcognitiom 
We  wish  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  sup- 
pUes  donated  and  sent  to  Rio  Grande  City 
by  White  Ijaboratorles.  Ross  Laboratories  and 
Abbott  Laboratories.  Congratulations  to  the 
nursing  students  of  Incarnate  Word  College 
for  assisting  In  the  San  Antonio  shelters  for 
fiood  victims.  Certainly,  those  who  stayed 
behind  at  Santa  Rosa  to  organize  the  volun- 
teer teams  and  "covered"  for  those  who  went 
to  the  Valley  deserve  our  gratitude.  Lastly, 
thanks  to  Colonel  Charlee  E.  Qulst  and  his 
149th  Fighter  Group  of  the  Texas  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  for  transporting  our  teams  to 
and  from  the  VaUey. 

Santa  Rosa  VoLUNmats  Serve  BEtOAH 
Victims 

On  Friday.  September  22,  Santa  Rosa  Med- 
ical Center  officials  offered  a  volunteer  med- 
ical team  of  physicians  and  nurses  to  Dis- 
aster Headquarters  at  the  Civil  Defense 
Agency  in  Austin  to  serve  where  needed.  The 
Team  consisted  of  Dr.  Joeue  Teran,  Dr.  Con- 
nor Devine,  Dr.  Pauline  Wallace.  Miss  Gloria 
Cadena,  RN;  Miss  Maxine  Cadena,  RN;  Miss 
Betty  Valdez.  LVN;  Miss  Patricia  Ingle,  LVN; 
and  Jack  Ooughlin,  Director  of  Public 
Relations. 

We  were  assigned  to  the  Roma-Rio  Grande 
City  area  and  placed  cm  alert.  lAte  Friday 
evening.  Sister  Phllomena,  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  Santa  Rosa,  received  notification 
the  team  would  be  picked  up  by  the  Air 
National  Guard  at  Santa  Rosa  at  6  KM. 
Saturday,  for  a  7  AJ4.  Air  National  Guard 
fiight  from  KeUy  Air  Force  Base  to  McAllen, 
Texas. 

The  flight  was  routine  until  over  Corpus 
Christ!  when  rainstorms  and  wind  squalls 
made  things  a  bdt  rough.  About  9:30,  the 
0-47  touched  down  at  BIcAUen.  From  the 
air,  it  appeared  hundreds  of  thousands  ot 
acres  were  under  water. 

We  were  taken  to  Roma  by  Army  truck 
where  Dr.  Mario  Ramirez,  the  Area  Medical 
Coordinator,  had  several  shelters  tot  evacuees 
from  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  Mexican  Na- 
tioanls  were  returning  to  their  homes  by 
order  at  Mearlcan  mUltary  authority.  The  sit- 
uation was  wfiX  under  control  in  Roma  imder 
]>.  Ramlres's  able  and  competent  leadership. 

Our  team  was  returned  to  Rio  Grande  City. 
The  town  was  In  complete  chaos.  Twenty- 
five  shelters  had  been  established  housing 


over  10.000  refugees  from  Camargo,  Mexico 
with  only  two  reglst««d  nurses  to  take  care 
of  the  medical  needs. 

No  plans  had  been  instituted  to  establish 
a  central  receiving  station  or  Infirmary.  Mrs. 
Jean  Neal,  the  Rio  Grande  City  High  School 
nurse,  drove  us  to  the  Rio  High  School 
where  the  meager  supply  of  drugs  was  stored 
In  her  office.  Local  authorities  wanted  to  di- 
vide the  drugs  among  the  twenty-five  shelters 
and  establish  a  clinic  In  each.  We  dissuaded 
them  by  suggesting  medical  teams  visit  the 
shelters  and  send  the  more  seriously  lU  or 
Injured  back  by  school  bus  to  the  70-bed 
Infirmary  we  established  in  the  school. 

Several  Mexican  physicians  frmn  Camargo 
offered  their  services  but  were  not  permitted 
to  practice  medicine  due  to  Texas  law.  Two 
teams  composed  of  a  Mexican  doctor  and 
Santa  Rosa  nurse  toured  the  shelters.  The 
doctor  determined  who  shotild  be  returned 
to  the  infirmary  for  treatment  but  did  not 
treat. 

By  4  PM  Saturday,  the  Infirmary  was  in 
operation  with  three  treatment  rooms  staffed. 
by  a  doctor  and  nurse.  Despite  the  masses 
that  appeared  within  hours,  a  medical  record 
was  established  for  every  patient  seen.  Indi- 
cating his  name,  address,  complaint,  diag- 
nosis, treatment  prescribed  and  notation  if  hs 
was  to  return  on  an  out-patient  basis  for 
further  treatment.  The  records  were  kept 
In  alphabetical  order.  The  Medical  Records 
Clerks,  local  Spanish  speaking  volunteers, 
also  assigned  admitted  patients  to  wards  des- 
ignated obstetric-gynecology,  female  adult 
medical,  male  adiilt  medical,  pediatric  and 
later,  geriatric.  When  a  tuberculosis  case  was 
admitted,  we  established  an  isolation  ward 
In  a  small  locker  room  area. 

Before  the  staff  realized,  it  was  midnight. 
Neither  patients  nor  staff  had  dinner.  The 
team  hadn't  eaten  since  a  6:30  AM  breakfast 
at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  The  school  cafe- 
teria bad  been  feeding  over  10,000  refugees 
three  times  a  day.  It  was  a  monvunental  task 
for  these  people.  They  were  closed  so  no 
food  was  available  until  morning. 

Simday,  the  first  replacement  team  arrived 
from  Santa  Rosa.  They  were  Dr.  Katherine 
Rodgers.  Dr.  Gloria  Abraham.  Dr.  C.  P.  Garcia, 
Sister  MSU7  Josephine,  RN;  Sister  Mary  Leo, 
RN;  Sister  M.  Benlgnus,  MRL;  Miss  Grace 
Dllworth,  RN;  Miss  Terry  Boyd.  RN;  Mrs.  Lux 
Clsneros.  RN;  Miss  Rosa  Garcia,  RN;  Miss 
Daisy  Alberthal,  RN;  Ifiss  Kay  Zimmerman, 
RN;  Miss  Sarah  Dennis,  RN;  Miss  Hercilla 
Landez,  LVN/ST.;  Btrs.  Rita  Jlmlnez,  RN; 
Miss  Judith  Morln,  W/C;  Miss  Barbara  JoUy, 
LVN;  Mrs.  Catherine  Clasby,  LVN;  and  Mr. 
Tom  Keefe,  Administrative  Resident. 

A  Fourth  United  States  Army  field  kitchen 
from  Fort  Hood  set  up  In  the  cafeteria  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  feeding  the 
evacuees.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  ar- 
range for  food  to  be  brought  to  the  Inflrmary 
In  Melmac  containers  for  patients  and  staff. 
The  patients  were  served  first  by  members  of 
the  Rio  Grande  City  R.O.T.C.  Cadet  Corps. 
The  food  was  served  In  disposable  products. 
The  cadets  policed  the  hospital  Immediately 
following  the  meal  to  gather  refvise.  The  fiy 
and  mosqiiito  problem  was  becoming  acute. 

Trash  and  refuse  had  not  been  picked  up 
for  several  days.  A  caU  to  Mr.  Rodolfo  de  la 
Garza,  superintendent  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Consolidated  School  District,  solved  this 
problem  in  a  hurry.  We  explained  the  sanita- 
tion problem.  He  arranged  to  have  garbage 
trucks  at  the  Infilrmary  within  minutes. 
From  that  time  on  trash  and  refuse  was 
picked  up  twice  dally. 
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It  appeared  tbe  situation  was  well  In  hand 
until  we  learned  the  main  water  pumps  at 
the  Rio  Grande  Water  Works  had  become 
inoperative.  Tbe  system  was  operating  on 
auxiliary  pumpe.  Due  to  tbe  excessive  load 
on  tbe  water  system.  It  was  doubtful  we 
would  have  water  tor  much  longer  than  la 
hours  unless  the  main  pump  could  be  re- 
paired. 

In  anticipation  we  began  pianntTig  for  the 
location  of  outside  latrines  and  rationing  of 
water.  Tbe  sewage  system  was  very  sluggish. 
We  requisitioned  fresh  water  supplied  to  us 
In  quart  bottle  by  tbe  Pearl  Brewing  Com- 
pany. A  carload  of  this  was  unloaded  at  the 
Infirmary.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  received 
word  tbe  Army,  In  their  own  Inimitable  way, 
again  solved  tbe  problem  by  getting  tbe 
pumpe  back  in  operation. 

On  Moday,  a  new  team  arrived  consisting 
of  Dr.  Ramon  Rubk>,  Mrs.  Ijucla  Rublo,  RN; 
Miss  Vom  Saenz.  RN;  Mrs.  Sybil  Yates.  RN; 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Barron,  RN;  Miss  Vella  Bs- 
qulvel.  RN;  Btlss  Dorothy  Poumler,  RN;  Miss 
Louise  Biedlger.  LVN;  Miss  GlorU  Ouerra, 
LVN;  Miss  Teresa  Rodriguez,  LVN;  Mrs. 
Joyce  Watklns,  LVN:  Mrs.  Jean  Tlgrett,  LVN; 
Miss  Gloria  Ouerra.  LVN;  Mr.  Victor  Sanches, 
orderly;  and  Father  Charles  Brower,  OML 
By  now  those  of  us  who  had  been  at  tbe 
Infirmary  since  It  opened  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  track  of  time.  In  Rio  Grande  City 
tb*  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  unrest  in  Mil- 
waukee were  non-ezlstant.  The  only  thing 
real  to  us  was  the  mass  at  never-ending  p»> 
tlenta  coming  through  the  In&xmary. 

For  the  first  three  days  we  were  always 
abort  ot  drugs,  baby  formula,  medicines  dla- 
poaable  syringes  and  other  Items.  They  were 
secured  from  a  local  druggist  ot  came  in 
frona  Bdinburg  by  helicopter.  Fortunately, 
the  people  back  at  Santa  Rosa  anticipated 
the  need  and  sent  the  largest  shipment 
thus  far  received  of  baby  formula,  penicillin 
toxin,  and  other  badly  needed  drugs. 

The  number  of  dehydrated  babies  with 
pneumonia  and  diarrhea  began  to  mount. 
Dr.  Rodgers  and  Miss  DUworth  asked  for 
fluids.  I.V.  stands  were  fashioned  out  of  4" 
z  4"  poets  and  fluids  started  dripping.  There 
were  only  a  few  bottles  in  the  area.  Dr. 
Ramirez  sent  all  of  bis  hospital's  medical 
supplies  to  oiu-  Infirmary  in  Rio  Grande  City 
keeping  only  those  needed  for  extreme  emer- 
gency. Tbe  fluid  situation  was  becoming 
critical.  Miss  DUworth  manufactured  her 
own  using  sterilized  Coke  bottles  as  contain- 
ers. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  we  were  Informed 
by  the  Border  Patrol  we  could  anticipate  an 
Influx  of  several  hundred  aged  people.  The 
local  Civil  Defense  Director  gave  the  In- 
firmary priority  on  available  cots  and  blan- 
kets for  the  In-patlents.  We  told  him  our  re- 
quirement in  anticipation  of  these  new 
arrivals  and  were  sent  an  additional  200  cots, 
200  abeete  and  500  blankets.  At  this  point  we 
did  not  have  the  personnel  to  establish  the 
unit  nor  a  building  to  convert. 

The  Rio  Grande  City  Junior  High  School 
building  was  adjacent  to  our  Infirmary.  We 
asked  Mr.  John  Hlnojosa,  principal  of  the 
school,  if  we  could  convert  it.  Practically 
every  building  In  the  area  that  .would  hold 
people  was  in  use  as  a  shelter.  He  evacuated 
the  people  to  the  laundry  and  we  were  ready 
to  establish  a  200-bed  geriatric  hospital. 

The  secondary  problem  of  housekeeping 
was  solved  when  Cadet  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Prank  E.  ^eld,  Conunandant  of  the  Texas 
A&I  R.O.T.C.  Cadet  Corps,  reported  to  the 
Professor  of  MlUtary  Science  at  Rio  Grande 
City  High  School.  He  had  been  relieved  in 
another  area  by  tbe  National  Guard  and  was 
offering  the  service  of  his  cadets  at  Rio 
Grande  City.  He  was  assigned  to  us  and  tbe 
Rio  Grande  City  Corp  of  Cadets  was  also 
placed  under  bis  command. 

These  young  men  mopped  and  disinfected 
the  Jiuilor  high  school  and  set  up  the  beds. 
Cadet  Col.  Field  served  as  registrar  for  tbe 
geriatric  unit.  Tlie  facility  was  ready  to 


receive  patients  in  a  matter  of  hours.  As  the 
final  beds  were  set  up  on  tbe  first  floor,  aged 
patients  were  moved  into  tbe  iinlt.  Sister 
Benignus  bectime  tbe  supervisor  for  tbe  ger- 
iatric hospital.  The  first  patient  admitted  was 
a  108-year-ol«  lady  from  Mexico.  With  these 
100  new  beds,  our  total  bed  capacity  was 
170.  If  requited,  we  could  expand  an  addi- 
tional 100  be^  In  as  long  as  It  took  to  set 
up  the  cots.    ' 

The  cadets  were  actively  engaged  In  a 
mosquito  control  program  and  other  sanita- 
tion activities.  They  maintained  gxiards  on 
all  entrances  to  the  geriatric  facility  to  con- 
trol visitors.  The  entire  family  of  tbe  pa- 
tients wished  to  stay  In  tbe  wards  but  re- 
turned to  the  shelters  once  they  were  satis- 
fled  the  patients  were  being  well  cared  for. 

Monday  evening  the  number  of  patients 
being  seen  bfgan  to  slack  off.  We  began  to 
think  about  4uch  things  as  washing  the  ac- 
cimiulated  silled  bed  sheets,  towels,  and 
blankets.  But(  most  of  all,  we  were  thiniring 
quite  seriously  about  baths  for  ourselves. 
Most  of  tbe  s^aff  had  only  a  few  hours  sleep, 
fully  attired  ton  cot  and  ClvU  Defense  blan- 
kets. We  did  pot  enjoy  the  luxury  of  sheets 
as  these  were'  reserved  for  the  aged  patients 
and  Infants. 

The  inflrm|u7  bad  not  been  mopped  or 
disinfected  slice  It  was  opened.  Pink  eye  was 
beginning  to  |ilt  tbe  staff.  On  Monday  night 
aU  our  peoplfc  who  coiUd  be  relieved  were 
sent  to  bed.  Atfter  they  retired,  with  the  help 
of  Mexican  nartionals  we  completey  scrubbed, 
mopped  and  disinfected  tlie  infirmary  with 
strong  solutlocfi  of  Lysol,  detergent  and  wa- 
ter. Periodically  through  the  night,  a  paUent 
would  be  brought  In. 

By  8  AM  Tuesday  we  were  ready  to  receive 
patients  agali.  They  began  arriving  before 
breakfast  so  itany  of  the  staff  didn't  eat. 

The  Dietary  Department  of  Santa  Rosa 
sent  boxes  of  fandwlches  and  fruit  with  each 
team  but  mo*  of  this  went  to  patients.  Our 
Mexican  patients  were  not  used  to  tbe  diet 
suppUed  by  the  field  kitchen  and  wouldn't 
eat  It.  They  ^id  not  complain  but  we  knew 
they  were  biuigry. 

About  noo^^on  Tuesday,  tbe  final  Santa 
Rosa  medical  tteam  was  flown  in.  They  were 
Dr.  Josue  TeiBn.  back  for  his  second  tour. 
Dr.  Ben  MooBe.  Sister  AngeUca,  RN;  Sister 
Doris  Marie,  Pharmacist;  Miss  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Cabrera,,  RN;  Miss  Susanna  Cunning- 
ham, RN;  MA.  Barbara  Hemml,  RN;  Miss 
Helen  Walterfc.  RN;  Miss  Margaret  Men- 
chaca,  RN;  Mts.  Sablna  Santoscoy,  RN;  Miss 
Carmen  Arredfcndo,  GN;  Miss  Minerva  Sema, 
LVN;  Miss  L^ipe  Garza.  LVN;  Miss  Maria 
Trevino.  LVNJ  Daniel  CasttUo.  LVN;  Miss 
Irene  Urrutli,  LVN;  and  Mr.  George 
Schrelner.  Orderly. 

Also  on  Tuesday,  we  began  to  be  visited 
by  congressmen,  officials  of  the  different 
agencies  involved  in  a  disaster  such  as  this 
and  senior  military  officers  in  charge  of  Op- 
eration Bravo,  the  military  designation  for 
the  asslgnmem.  It  seemed  for  a  while  we 
were  receiving  as  many  congressional  and 
government  ofcclals  as  we  were  patients  but 
despite  these  additional  demands  made  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  for  helicopter  trans- 
portation, they  still  managed  to  do  an  out- 
standing Job  bringing  evacuees  in  trom  Mex- 
ico and  other  ttolated  areas. 

Dr.  Ramirez  and  other  doctors  decided  we 
should  evacu^  our  more  seriously  ill  pa- 
tients to  boM>ltal8  In  Roma.  Edlnburg  or 
McAllen.  A  b4by  was  delivered  at  our  In- 
flnnary.  however,  expectant  mothers  ready 
to  delivery  w«re  transferred  to  Roma  then 
returned  to  the  Infirmary  after  delivery.  One 
such  patient  Heeded  blood  desperately.  The 
first  three  soUUers  Mr.  Keefe  could  round 
up  with  Type  0  blood  were  loaded  in  ^n  am- 
bulance and  rtished  to  Roma.  Tbe  patient's 
life  was  saved  by  these  three  anonymous 
soldiers. 

A  flf teen-d4  y-old,  two-ix>und  premature 
baby  was  recfl^ed  at  the  Infirmary  from 
Mexico.  Dr.  Rodgers  and  Miss  Dilwortb  fash- 
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ioned  an  IncuUator  from  a  pasteboard  car- 
ton, plastic  bags  and  desk  lamp.  This  youngi 
star  and  a  set  of  Infant  twins  with  dlarthsi 
and  pneumonia  were  air  evacuated  te 
McAllen.  j 

Throughout  Itie  day  on  Tuesday,  heUcopter 
crerw  mnnbers  I  were  bringing  urgent  pieu 
from  physician  iln  Isolated  villages  In  Mexico 
for  drugs  and  senmis.  PenlcUlln  was  «. 
gently  needed  »ut  the  donors  of  the  suppi* 
on  hand  Indicated  it  could  be  used  only  (or 
American  nationals.  Santa  Rosa  sent  severti 
cases  of  penicillin  to  Dr.  Ramirez  to  be  allo- 
cated as  he  saw  fit.  The  penicillin  was  flown 
to  Mexico  with  teams  erf  doctors  and  aunm 
to  assist. 

Father  Charles  Brower.  OMI,  and  Sister 
Mary  Josephine  made  the  mercy  filght  to  the 
Mexican  Village  of  Comales.  As  Sister  as- 
sisted In  Innoculatlon  of  the  children.  Father 
Brower  circulated  among  the  people.  The 
towns  people  were  delighted  when  they 
learned  he  spoke  fluent  Spanish.  It  was  most 
touching  to  seei  the  people  kneeling  in  the 
center  of  the  school  playground  to  receive 
Father  Brower 'si  blessing. 

After  several  jtrlpe,  we  were  told  no  addi- 
tional flights  tol  Mexico  with  supplies  woul4 
be  necessary  and  all  requests  for  aid  should 
be  referred  to  tUe  Mexican  military  command 
In  Reynosa.  The  general  in  charge  Indicated 
the  Mexican  government  would  have  food, 
clothing  and  supplies  enroute  to  the« 
communities. 

We  continue^  to  see  patients  from  th* 
shelters  which  were  consolidated  redudnj 
the  number  to  fen.  This  greatly  reduced  tbe 
demands  made  of  the  doctors  and  nunei 
enabling  the  sta0  to  go  on  12  hour  shifts. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  a  tecun  of  tee 
physicians  and  ^veral  medical  students  ar- 
rived from  the  tnedlcal  school  in  Galveston. 
Dr.  Ramirez  told  us  the  UtUted  States  Public 
Health  Service  ^as  sending  a  team  of  several 
physicians  and  nxirses  to  Rio  Grande  City. 
It  appeared  the  i  Santa  Rosa  team  could  noe 
be  relieved.         J 

It  was  agreed  all  of  us  would  return  to 
San  Antonio  o»  Wednesday  morning.  The 
Santa  Rosa  sup]>Ues  flown  in  were  consigned 
to  Dr.  Ramirez  ifor  use  among  tbe  Mexican 
nationals  or  as  jhe  directed. 

From  the  first  time  we  saw  our  first  patient 
at  ,4  PM  on  Saturday  untU  the  last  patient 
was 'been  by  our  staff  at  8:30  AM  Wednesday, 
we  processed  2.175  patients  through  the  In- 
firmary  and  accumulated  a  total  of  211  in- 
patient days.  I^  is  impossible  to  estlnuts 
the  number  of  ptatlents  given  first  aid  in  the 
shelters.  During  the  five  days,  67  members  of 
the  Santa  Rosa  Medical  Center  staff  volun- 
teered for  servic^  In  Rio  Grande  City.  Many 
more  volimteend  to  go  but  the  privilege 
had  to  be  denial  to  maintain  the  hospital"! 
needs  at  home. 

When  we  left  Bio  Grande  City  Wednesd^ 
morning,  it  waji  with  mixed  emotions.  It 
seemed  a  part  ot  us  was  staying  behind.  We 
were  leaving  a  Joint  effort  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
team  and  the  wonderful  volunteers  who 
helped  make  "dur"  hospital  possible.  The 
team  was  exhausted  but  each  had  a  feeling 
of  fulfillment  making  the  strenuous  effort! 
worthwhile.  In  addition,  we  worked  with 
and  made  frien<^  of  some  wonderful  people 
whom  wre  are  not  likely  to  fw^et.  In  par- 
ticular. Dr.  Ranllrez.  Mrs.  Prank  Anderson, 
Mrs.  Jean  Neal,  Mrs.  May  Gay,  and  Mrs.  R.  N. 
Ireland. 

During  an  Interview  by  a  CBS  reporter  de 
the  flight  hom4.  Miss  Sarah  Dennis,  BIT, 
summed  It  up  miost  eloquently.  She  said,  "ff 
I  bad  three  wlafces  they  would  be  In  thU 
order,  first,  a  batli;  second,  a  steak;  and  thW, 
the  opportunity  oif  going  back." 

MBncAL  Cakx  at  the  Valley 

(By  Grace  DUworth,  RN,  Assistant  Dlrecta 

of  >lursing  Service) 

Tta«  second  t4am   of  doctors  and  nursM 

left  San  Antonio  Sunday  morning  from  Kelly 

Air  Force  Base.  Our  destination  was  McAllen 


^_ . 
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but  due  to  rising  waters  we  were  forced  to 
land  in  Harllngen.  Army  helicopter  took  us 
to  Rio  Grande  City. 

Mr.  Coughlin  met  our  group  at  tbe  beU- 
eopter  which,  by  the  way,  landed  In  ankle 
de^  water.  He  insisted  we  totir  tbe  hospital 
before  we  did  anything  else.  As  we  went 
through  this  makeshift  hospital  I  realised 
the  tremendous  wcM'k  this  flrst  team  had  done 
with  such  meager  medical  supplies  at  band. 
We  were  there  only  about  flve  minutes  be- 
fore we  were  put  to  work.  Sister  Benignus 
came  down  to  set  up  the  medical  record  de- 
partment but  was  appointed  Head  Niiise  (and 
only  nurse)  In  the  iOO-bed  geriatric  unit. 
Some  of  the  other  nurses  were  sent  to  aux- 
iliary shelters  and  tbe  rest  of  us  were  as- 
signed to  the  hospital  In  medical,  obstetric, 
gynecology  or  pediatric  wards. 

As  the  day  drew  to  a  close  our  problems 
Inereased.  Instead  of  the  minor  lacerations 
and  oonjimctivltis,  we  were  seeing  older  pa- 
tients with  serious  medical  problems  and 
young  ones  with  diarrhea  and  pneumonia. 
Ai  the  number  of  children  Increased  we 
nallzed  we  would  soon  be  out  of  milk  if  we 
did  not  do  something  very  rapidly.  I  asked 
for  one  hundred  empty  Ooca-Cola  bottles  to 
be  used  for  electrolyte  solution  and  skim 
mlUc  for  feedings.  Infants  arrived  so  badly 
ddiydrated  we  knew  we  were  going  to  have 
to  set  up  a  diarrhea  ward.  We  had  a  ease  of 
1000  cc  5%  glucose  and  water  the  Army  bad 
sent  in  but  we  knew  glucose  water  would  be 
alnioet  as  bad  as  nothing.  We  decided  to 
Biake  a  saline  solution  by  adding  table  salt. 
to  tbe  LV.  solution.  I  would  have  given  a' 
vedc's  salary  for  a  few  scalp  vein  needles 
that  flrst  night. 

The  next  morning  our  diarrhea  ward  bad 
grown  to  about  12  babies  all  on  intravenous 
feedings.  We  had  tbe  carpenter  from  the 
icbool  make  I.V.  poles  out  of  lumber.  The 
oots  were  lined  up  so  we  could  place  two  In- 
fUits  on  a  cot.  We  bad  these  babies  head  to 
head  and  toe  to  toe  so  each  I.V.  pole  coiUd 
take  care  of  four. 

The  cavil  Defense  Office  sent  us  bed  sheets 
¥•  tore  up  for  diapers.  Tbe  babies  arrived 
sll  day.  Late  that  night  we  had  twenty-flve 
OQ  Intravenous  fluids.  The  sllver-Unlng  to 
all  this  were  our  scalp  vein  needles  and  the 
cheese  sandwiches  from  home. 

Tbe  next  morning  a  heUoopter  landed  with 
s  IS-day  old  infant  from  Mexico  weighing 
•bout  two  pounds.  We  made  a  make-shift 
Incubator  out  of  a  card  board  box.  We  cut 
out  windows  and  lined  the  box  with  plastic 
so  we  could  see  our  baby  without  disturbing 
hlBL  A  goose  neck  deek  lamp  was  used  for 
wwmth.  Two  Infants  wltb  pneumonia  became 
progressively  worse  and  we  realized  they 
needed  oxygen.  Tbe  local  welder  sent  In  18 
tanks  of  oxygen.  We  made  tents  out  of  card- 
board boxes  and  Baggies.  We  hung  a  Baggie 
mtbe  head  of  the  box  and  taped  this  to  the 
top  and  filled  it  with  ice.  We  then  cut  holes 
In  tbe  Baggies  and  placed  tbe  oxygen  tubing 
jato  tbe  Ice.  The  oxygen  flowing  over  tbe 
Me  picked  up  moisture  and  escaped  through 
«»•  holes  Into  tbe  tent  proper.  Oxygen,  being 
awirter  than  air,  settled  down  around  the 
nu^rs  face.  Our  babies  did  weU  in  our  make- 
■nlft  croupettes. 

There  were  many  other  things  I  can  re- 
">«nl>er.  but  I  dont  tblnk  anything  im- 
Pwwed  me  as  much  as  the  tears  on  the  faces 
of  the  mothers  of  those  Infants  treated  when 
W  told  them  we  were  going  home.  Since  I 
b»»e  worked  at  Santa  Rosa,  I  have  heard  tbe 
^JJosophy  of  our  hospital  many  Umes- 
^erring  God's  children  In  s  Christ-like  man- 
■«".  Never  has  this  meant  so  much  to  me 
^  never  was  I  so  proud  of  working  for 
■aU  Roes  as  I  was  tHose  two  days. 


SoBtb  Africaa  Solidarity 

EXrraNSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LomsiANs 

Dj  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATTVES 

Monday,  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
80-called  emerging  black  nations  of  Af- 
rica are  proving  to  be  anything  but  na- 
tions or  stable  governments,  the  equall- 
tarians  are  dumbfounded  that  the  esta)»- 
llshed,  self-siiffldent  nations  of  South 
Africa,  Rhodesia,  Angola,  and  Mozam- 
bique continue  to  progress  and  prosper. 

One  Just  cannot  fight  success.  Perhaps 
the  antl's  should  reconsider  their  faulty 
philosophy  end  admit  that  Africans— 
not  outsiders— are  best  suited  to  plan 
and  provide  for  Africans. 

Despite  sanctions  and  pressures  from 
the  defunct  shells  of  world  leadership, 
these  nations  represent  the  only  govern- 
ments on  the  continent  able  to  safeguard 
the  lives  of  their  citizens  and  offer  peace 
of  mind  through  a  chance  for  a  stable 
future. 

Many  find  It  ridiculous  for  some  news- 
men to  continue  to  attack  the  success  of 
these  nations;  almost  as  If  extremists 
who  would  prefer  bloodshed  and  chaos  In 
lieu  of  peace  and  advancement. 

I  insert  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Star  re- 
lease of  November  12,  1967,  by  Gordon 
Llndsey  In  the  Record,  followed  by  An- 
drew Borowlec's  column  from  the  same 
paper  on  November  10, 1967: 

"WHnX"  SOTTTHiaUT  AVSIC*  PlOSPBlS 

(By  Gordon  Lindsay) 

JoHANNxsBtTRo.— Tbe  "whlte"  nations  of 
southern  Africa  should,  according  to  predlc- 
ttons  of  a  few  years  ago,  be  on  their  knees 
pleading  for  economic  mercy  from  the  West- 
em  world. 

Instead,  the  white  minority  govermfaents 
of  South  Africa,  Rhodesia.  Portuguese  West 
Africa  (Angola)  and  Portuguese  East  Africa 
(Mozambique)  are  riding  the  crest  of  new 
found  solidarity. 

Constantly  under  pressure  from  the  rest  of 
tbe  world,  especially  independent  Black 
Africa,  the  torn  states  have  gradually  moved 
closer  together  to  form  a  united  front  that 
shows  no  sign  of  being  breached. 


KXTINCT   VOLCANO 

Many  see  southern  Africa  as  a  racial 
volcano  to  erupt  in  a  bloodbath  of  fighting 
between  white  and  black.  This  oouldnt  be 
further  from  the  truth.  If  there  is  a  racial 
volcano  In  this  part  of  the  world  It  Is  dor- 
mant, probably  extinct. 

Each  country,  obviously,  has  its  proUems. 

All  are  engaged  in  fighting  terrorist  activity 

South  Africa  indirectly. 

South  Africa,  tbe  wealthiest  of  the  fotir 
Justifiably  likes  to  brag  of  a  state  of  calm 
almost  unprecedented  since  World  War  II. 

South  Africans  find  It  hard  to  believe  as 
they  sip  their  sundowners  while  overlooking 
their  t>ackyard  swimming  pools  that  South 
Africa  Is  a  "threat  to  world  peace."  They  are 
also  safe  in  their  knowledge  that,  as  Prime 
Minister  Balthazar  J.  Vorstw  said.  South 
Africa  "could  eat  any  Black  African  state 
for  breakfast." 

Ian  Smith's  Rbodeslan  Front  is  crowing 
after   two   years  of   "Ulegal"  Independence 
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from  BrlUln.  When  Smith  declared  Inde- 
pendence on  November  11.  19«5,  Britain 
maintained  Rhodesia  would  be  crippled  by 
sancUoiw  within  a  month.  It  Is  now  generally 
agreed  that  sancUons  against  the  ■"British 
colony"  have  failed. 

In  the  past  few  months  terrorists  have 
Infiltrated  into  Rhodesia.  Tbe  majority  have 
either  been  kUled  or  captured. 

Last  month  South  Africa  sent  a  police  unit 
to  help  combat  terrorists  north  of  the  Lim- 
popo river.  Vorster,  staUng  the  unit  had 
gone  with  Rhodesia's  approval,  said :  "We  are 
doing  it  openly  because  It  is  our  downfaU 
they  (the  terrorists)  are  after  and  It  Is  our 
duty  to  protect  ourselves.  We  are  doing  this 
as  a  police  action  becaiise  It  Is  the  poUce's 
duty  to  eradicate  subversion  and  terrorism. 

DETEKMINED    FOBTUOAI. 

The  terrorist  war  in  Angola,  which  started 
six  years  ago.  possibly  helped  spark  the 
Portuguese  government  away  from  its  18tb 
century  attitude  toward  Angola  and 
prompted  the  present  program  of  economic 
and  social  development. 

The  Portuguese  became  more  determined 
than  ever  to  retain  Angola  and  at  the  same 
time  Improve  the  living  standards  of  An- 
gola's four  million  Africans. 

Mozambique,  also  with  the  constant  prob- 
lem of  combating  terrorism.  Is  under  tbe 
tightest  political  control  of  any  territory 
in  Africa.  Opposition  political  parties  are 
not  aUowed  and  at  none  of  the  many  crowded 
sidewalk  cafes  In  the  capital  of  Lourenco 
Marques  can  there  be  beard  any  criUclsm 
of  the  government. 

On  the  financial  front.  South  Africa,  An- 
gola and  Mozambique  are  forging  ahead. 

Rhodesia  remains  an  economic  enigma. 
Since  Independence,  there  has  been  a  secu- 
rity clampdown  on  where  Rhodesia  stands 
financially. 

Because  of  sanctions,  Rhodesia  has  been 
forced  to  stockpile  350  mllUon  potmds  of 
tobacco.  Tobacco  was  Rhodesia's  biggest 
single  export  product  and  in  good  years 
has  earned  the  country  more  than  flOO  mU- 
llon  In  foreign  exchange.  King  tobacco  has 
been  dethroned  in  RhodesU  after  30  years 
of  imdlsputed  rule.  The  country's  chief  agri- 
cultural crop  and  export  commodity  since 
1936  Is  giving  way  to  beef,  maize  and  wheat. 

SMITH    SEES   BENXnr 

Smith  has  said  It  is  no  use  denying  that 
sanctions  have  contracted  the  economy,  but 
he  maintains  tbe  country  will  benefit  from 
this  in  tbe  long  run.  Rhodesians  claim  that 
time  is  on  their  side. 

South  Africa  Is  as  financially  stable  as  any 
country  in  the  world.  Foreign  investors  are 
obviously  not  worried  about  South  Africa's 
position  in  world  affairs.  Outside  Investment 
capital  for  the  flrst  six  months  of  this  year 
Is  put  at  about  $850  mlUlon. 

The  mainstay  of  South  African  wealth  U 
her  mineral  production.  According  to  latest 
figures  avaUable,  South  Africa  mineral  pro- 
duction In  1964  was  »1,458  mlUlon,  compared 
with  »1.365  million  in  1963. 

TRX    ANGOLA    CASS 

Angola  is  the  most  important  territory  to 
Portugal  economically. 

Although  Angola  is  richly  endowed  with 
natural  resources,  comparatively  Uttle  has 
been  done  to  exploit  them  and  give  the 
territory  tbe  economic  thrust  that  it  needs 
to  compete  with  its  wealthy  southern  neleb- 
bors.  " 

Mozambique,  tbe  lagging  giant  of  south- 
em  Africa,  is  about  to  get  a  »5«0  mUllon 
shot  In  the  arm  to  help  It  catch  up  with  tbe 
20th  century.  It  U  an  Imaginative  six-year 
development  scheme.  Tbe  $560  milUon— a 
massive  sum  by  African  standards— wiu  in- 
clude state  funds  from  Portugal  and  Mo- 
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zamblque,  foreign  loans  and  private  capital 
from  South  Africa,  West  Germany,  France, 
Japan  and  Britain. 

AvBicAM  Pakixt  Sit*  Brrrnu-T  Appropbiatb 
(By  Andrew  Borowlec) 
Kinshasa,  tiii  Congo. — Africa's  statesmen 
are  again  airing  their  problems  at  a  summit 
meeting  and  the  setting  Is  bitterly  appro- 
priate. _ 

This  time  the  host  country  Is  the  Congo, 
Africa's  proverbial  problem  child.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  African  town,  the  Con- 
golese capital  of  Kinshasa  (formerly  Leopold- 
vlUe)  symbolizes  Africa's  plight  and  prob- 
lems and  its  hopeless,  half-hearted  search 
for  unity  and  power. 

Pew  African  officials  at  the  fifth  s\nnmlt 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU) 
have  Uluslons  about  the  conference's  possi- 
ble accomplishments.  Like  the  previous  four 
summits,  the  Kinshasa  event  that  began 
yesterday  promises  mainly  to  Increase  the 
already  impressive  collection  of  African  reso- 
lutions and  slogans. 

In  fact,  a  number  of  African  newspapers 
and  politicians  have  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  fifth  siimmit  should  also  be  the  last 
one — at  least  t<x  a  few  years. 

Participants  of  the  summit  are  fully  aware 
that  It  will  not  solve  any  of  Africa's  problems 
and  will  contribute  little  toward  solutions. 
The  conference,  above  all,  is  a  prestige  op- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  Congolese  military 
boss.  Gen.  Joseph  Mobutu  who  wants  to  show 
Africa  that  his  government  is  capable  of 
organizing  a  show  of  this  size. 

But  most  Africans  realize  that  the  Con- 
golese strongman,  who  has  survived  many 
ups  and  downs  of  his  country's  erratic,  irre- 
sponsible independence,  is  at  a  loss  on  how 
to  cope  with  the  defiant  rebelUon  of  2(X) 
white  mercenaries  occupying  a  portion  of 
the  Eastern  Congo. 

His  34.000-man  army  on  which  millions 
of  American  doUars  were  spent  Is  Incapable 
of  fighting  or  obeying  orders.' 

Kinshasa  U  seething  with  unrest  and 
threatening  to  erupt  again,  like  It  did  on 
Aug.  14  when  mobs  sacked  the  Belgian  em- 
bassy and  attacked  Europeans  and  Americans 

alike. 

Weighing  over  the  usual  speeches,  parties 
and  festivities  are  the  civil  war  tearing 
Nigeria,  the  racial  struggle  in  the  Sudan,  the 
little  publicized  frontier  war  between  So- 
malia and  Kenya  and  the  revolt  of  white 
mercenaries  holding  a  portion  of  the  Congo 
itself.  ^ 

Three  colonial  wars  In  the  Portuguese  ter- 
ritories show  no  sign  of  ending,  white-ruled 
Rhodesia  has  survived  nearly  two  years  of 
Its  defiant  independence  and  South  Africa 
Is  more  prosperous  than  ever. 

Also  weighing  over  the  siimmlt  are  more 
than  700.000  refugees  of  Africa's  strife,  the 
declining  health  standards,  overpopulation 
of  some  areas  and,  to  put  it  bluntly,  "a  return 
to  the  trees"  In  others. 

Of  course,  not  aU  has  been  negative  In 
Africa  since  the  Charter  of  African  Unity 
was  adopted  In  AddU  Ababa  In  1963. 

New  universities  In  such  cities  as  Accra, 
Lagos,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Dakar.  Abidjan  and 
Kinshasa  have  turned  out  thousands  of 
graduates.  Hospitals,  port  installations, 
schools  and  hotels  have  been  added  through- 
out the  continent.  But  most  of  them  repre- 
sent the  effort  of  the  former  colonizers,  of 
international  agencies  or  big  powers  seeking 
Infiuence  In  Africa  rather  than  of  the  Afri- 
cans themselves. 

More  than  ever,  Africa  Is  relying  on  the 
help  of  the  developed  nations.  Economic 
development  on  the  continent  has  generaUy 
followed  the  pattern  set  during  the  colonial 
period.  The  emphasis  continues  to  be  on  the 
dependence  on  Europe— mainly  Britain  and 
Prance— rather  than  on  inter-Afrlcan  cooper- 
ation. ^,,  _  . 
It  Is  unlikely  that  the  siunmlt  wUl  affect 
Africa's  most  serious  problems.  Nlgerl*  ha* 


Indicated  that  li  oonsldwa  Its  dTll  war  pa 
Internal  affair,  'uttle  concrete  action — U 
any— will  be  taken  to  step  up  the  ww  effort 
In  the  colonial  tgrritariea. 

There  will  bo  other  Issues,  such  as  the 
fate  of  former  Congolese  Preirder  Molae 
TBhombe,  whose  extradition  from  an  Algiers 
prison  Is  demanded  by  the  Congo.  Many  of 
the  former  French  colonies  are  favorable  to 
Tshombe  and  ar«  likely  to  oppose  his  handing 
over  to  Mobutu. 

The  June  war  |>etween  Israel  and  the  Arabs 
will  also  have  Ijts  repercussions  in  the  ex- 
pected demand  l|y  E^pt  and  Algeria  for  sub- 
Sahara  solidaritf  with  the  Arab  cause. 

But  none  of  Itie  important  African  heads 
of  state  is  attending  the  sxxmmit  and  all 
that  can  be  said  here  will  be  marginal.  Be- 
sides, many  black  African  states  have  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Israel  whose  small-scale  but 
effective  aid  effoH  has  won  recognition. 

The  only  Issues  that  always  muster  African 
solidarity  are  ccloniallsm  and  racism.  The 
Kinshasa  summit,  undoubtedly,  will  make 
a  few  resoundli  g  pronouilcements  on  these 


subjects 
The    strength 


Don  Williams 


of    "neo-coloniallsm"    will 


most  likely  be  I  lamed  for  the  weakness  and 
shortcomings  ol  the  OAU. 


Wins   Rockefeller  Public 
^rrice  Award 


EXTENaON  OF  REMARKS 

HONI  JIM  WRIGHT 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUtE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday   November  13.  1967 


Mr.  WRIGIi  T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hap- 
py to  join  ott  ers  in  the  House  today  in 
congratulatini  Don  Williams,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
this  year's  win  ner  of  the  Rockefeller  Pub- 
lic Service  Award  In  the  category  of 
administratio]  i. 

Those  of  tu  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  wort  closely  with  Dr.  Williams 
know  that  ha  is  one  of  our  truly  great 
career  public  servants,  and  surely  In  a 
class  by  hlmaelf  as  the  national  leader 
in  soil  and  WMter  conservation  on  the  pri- 
vate lands  of  vils  Nation. 

Don  Williams'  career  as  head  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  closely  paral- 
lels mine  as  H  Member  of  this  House.  I 
came  to  the  Congress  after  being  elected 
in  November  1954,  Just  a  few  months 
after  he  came  up  through  the  ranks  In 
SCS  to  become  the  third  head  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

At  that  tllne,  legislation  authorizing 
what  was  to  develop  into  the  greatest 
soil  and  waiter  conservation  program 
since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  46 
launched  th#  entire  movement  in  this 
country  in  1935 — the  small  watershed 
program— had  just  been  passed  by  the 
Congress.       | 

That  was  I  the  begirming  of  a  most 
pleasant  andl  rewarding  official  and  per- 
sonal relationship  with  Don  WilUams. 
His  agency  was  sisslgned  Federal  re^wn- 
sibility  for  a»e  watershed  program  and  I 
had  the  honor  to  become  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Watershed  Develop- 
ment of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 

In  that  capacity  it  was  my  duty  to 
carefully  study  this  program  suid  to  pass 
on  certain  loatershed  projects  developed 


by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  co- 
operation with  local  and  State  agencies. 
I  learned  wht.t  this  program  is  all 
about  smd  why  it  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful conservatl  on  developments  in  our 
history. 

I  learned  what  sort  of  person  Don  Wil- 
liams is.  And  I  le  irned  also  of  his  ability 
to  translate  plan  i  into  action,  to  admin- 
ister a  growing  constantly  changing, 
and  complex  program  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
local  people  with  whom  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  defils  ilirectly  in  this  work. 
What  I  have  lefemed  about  this  man  as 
a  person  and  ad^ninlstrator  in  the  past 
14  years  adds  uji  to  this:  No  one  in  the 
public  service  is  i  more  deserving  of  the 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  than 
Don  Williams.    1 

The  support  of  this  program  in  the 
Congress  in  no  tmall  way  results  from 
the  confidence  We  have  in  Don  Williams' 
judgment.  His  proposals  are  always 
sound.  He  never  ducks  issues  or  sidesteps 
questions.  He  is  ifivariably  forthright  and 
plain  spoken.  H^  has  the  virtue  of  pa- 
tience and  the  pourage  to  stick  by  his 
convictions  when  it  might  be  easier  to 
do  otherwise.      1 

I  take  great  piftde  in  tliis  program,  and 
in  all  the  fine  Works  in  which  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  is  engaged  under 
Eton  Williams.  I  have  watched  the  small 
watershed  program  grow  from  its  in- 
fancy into  a  vigorous  nationwide  effort 
that  has  meant  millions  of  dollars  in 
benefits  to  my  State  alone. 

We  must  not  only  push  forward  in  this 
good  work,  but  mere  are  other  needs  to 
meet  in  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
field.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  author  of 
a  proposed  Anti$edimenl  Water  Pollution- 
Act,  which  has  also  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate. 

This  legislation  would  enable  us  to 
more  effectively  deal  with  critical  prob- 
lems pertaining  to  erosion  of  roadsides, 
streambanks,  aod  surface  mines  that  are 
contributing  griatly  to  pollution  of  our 
rivers  and  streams. 

It  would  provjide  for  Federal  technical 
and  financial  distance  in  these  areas 
on  a  cooperative  basis  with  State  and 
local  groups  in  much  the  same  manner 
that  other  Soil  Conservation  Service  ac- 
tivities are  carried  on. 

Don  Williamf  had  more  than  a  little 
to  do  with  crealting  an  awareness  of  the 
need  for  this  Edition  to  our  soil  and 
water  conservajtion  efforts,  and  he  has 
collected  the  f  aicts  upon  which  decisioM 
can  be  based  and  actions  taken  just  as 
he  has  in  devising  other  additions  to  the 
national  soil  and  water  conservation 
movonent  in  recent  years — the  Great 
Plalus  conservition  program  tailored  to 
the  special  pi>blems  of  the  10-State 
plains  region,  and  resource  and  conser- 
vation developtnent  projects— to  name 
but  two. 

I  am  proud  I  to  woric  with  Don  Wil- 
liams and  the  fine  agency  he  heads,  and 
I  am  deUghted  that  he  haa  been  given 
this  recognition  for  his  skills  as  a  public 
administrator.  I  would  hope  that  he  will 
continue  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  many  years  to 
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btw-Anerkaa  Press  Association  Seminar 
in  Miami 


come. 


The  Key  Word  in  Soadi  Vietnam  Is  Not 
"Peace"  bat  "Freedoa" 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  wLcmsoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  13.  1967 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association's  technical 
center  is  currently  holding  a  soninar  in 
Ifiaml  for  newspafter  managing  editors. 
TbB  technical  center  has  successfully 
endeavored  through  the  years  to  provide 
educational  programs  which  add  to  the 
technical,  administrative,  and  editorial 
skills  of  newspapermen  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America. 

I  join  "Diario  Las  Americas,"  an  out- 
standing newspaper  itself,  in  extending 
best  wishes  to  the  many  Journalists  gath- 
ered in  Miami  to  participate  in  and  con- 
tribute to  this  seminar.  The  article 
foDows: 

A  lAPA  Skiiinar  m  Miami 
This  Wednesday,  November  8th,  started 
another  seminar  of  the  prestigious  and  effi- 
cient Technical  Center  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Press  Association,  this  time  for  news- 
paper Managing  Editors.  Here  In  Miami  an 
Journalists  from  twenty-four  newspapers  who 
npreeent  eleven  Latin  American  countrieb 
and  the  United  States.  They  are  persons  oc- 
enplng  important  positions  within  their  re- 
qwctlve  publicity  organs. 

lAPA's  Technical  Center  is  directed  by  the 
distinguished  Bolivian  Journalist,  of  world 
renown,  Mr.  Oulllermo  Gutierrez,  who  has 
gtren  to  that  center  an  extraordinary  pro- 
Jectton  with  the  backing  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Press  Aksociatlon  in  general  and  of  a 
(poup  of  concernB  In  parUcular,  that  have 
been  able  to  imderstand  the  special  Import- 
ance of  that  Center  and  give  their  economic 
support  and  human  enthusiasm  to  it. 

The  mission  of  the  Technical  Center  con- 
iUtntes  one  of  the  highest  goals  of  the  lAPA 
because  through  its  educations  Seminars  the 
technical  capacity  of  continental  joximallsm. 
li  p«rtected  In  benefit  of  that  Journalism  and 
•too  of  the  peoples  who  need  to  be  weU  In- 
formed and  well  oriented  by  a  dynamic  and 
independent  press.  And  the  improvement  of 
the  technical  capacity  of  the  newspapers,  in 
the  admlnlstratve  as  well  as  In  the  editorial 
sad  InformaOon  aspects,  contribute*  to  con- 
solidate the  independence  of  the  enterprises. 
•0  fundamental  for  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  Seminar  that  Is  now  being  held  at 
lAPA's  Technical  Center,  that  has  its  head- 
quarters in  New  Tork  and  other  offices  In 
JOaml,  as  we  say  at  the  beginning  of  thtt 
brtef  editorial.  Is  aimed  at  the  Managing  Edl- 
ton  of  newspapers.  A  few  days  ago  another 
was  held  for  the  pressroom  and  stereotype 
workers.  Uke  these,  many  others  seminars 
Mve  taken  place,  not  only  In  Miami  but  m 
omerent  cltle*  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  on 
Minlnlstrative  matters  of  vital  meaning  for 
«w  operation  of  the  modem  JoumallsUc 
oonoenu. 

lAPA  renders  a  great  service  to  Its  members 
-?«.  tI  ^'  civilized  community  in  general 
?^^*  courses  that  It  periodically  gives 
ottB  Technical  Center,  and  In  which  toke 
PWt  u  lecturers  and  Inatructort  persona  of 
njP  professional  capacity  and  which  are  at- 
Mmoed  by  renowned  JournaUsts  who  are  ex- 
■WMly  Interested  in  Improving  their  skills 
»*no  Las  Americas  cordially  salutes  those 
'^Oto  one  way  or  another  take  part  in  this 
^wtant  hemlnsr  of  the  lAPA  Technical 
";ww  and  wishes  them  much  success  in  the 
?»*m  that  has  gathered  them  in  this 
Wmdly  dty  of  Miami. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONN»CrKJW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  13,  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday, 
November  10.  the  New  York  Times 
printed  a  full-page  advertisement  of  an 
article  written  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers. 

The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Hearst 
in  Saigon  and  was  published  originally 
in  the  Hearst  newspapers  on  November  5 
1967. 

Seldom  have  I  come  across  a  more 
penetrating  or  more  enUghtening  dis- 
course about  why  we  are  in  Vietnam.  Nor 
have  I  read  elsewhere  a  more  devastating 
denunciation  of  what  the  "peace  at  any 
price"  Americans  are  doing  to  our  efforts 
to  win  in  Vietnam. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  not  have  had  the  chance  to  read 
and  digest  Mr.  Hearst's  outstanding 
article,  I  Insert  It  at  this  time  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Not  Peack,  But  Freedom 

Saigok. — lo  people  who  live  over  here — 
Asians  and  Europeans  aUke— It  Is  Inconcelv- 
able  that  Americana  don't  seem  to  realize: 

1 — That  they  are  winning  thi«  war,  and 

2 — That  the  seek-and-destroy  tactics  in 
the  South  and  the  bombing  of  military  tar- 
gets in  the  North  la  the  proper— If  not  the 
only — way  to  make  the  Oommunlsts  from 
North  Viet  Nam  leave  the  free  people  of 
South  Viet  Nam  alone. 

It  won't  be  over  tomorrow,  or  next  week 
or  before  the  Presidential  election  next  year! 
But  we're  winning. 

No  facts  or  statistics  from  the  war  could 
conceivably  lead  Ho  Chi  Min^  to  think  HE 
was  winning. 

Yet  he  fighta  on,  refusing  to  so  much  as 
indicate  a  willlngneas  to  even  dlacuaa  a  peace- 
ful solution. 

No  words  or  deeds  of  the  U.S.  or  South 
Viet  Nam  coiUd  make  Ho  think  that  peace 
would  cost  him  a  square  Inch  of  hla  land  or 
that  he  might  lose  face  by  having  to  agree 
to  any  "unconditional  siirrender"  terma. 

Where  then— you  might  well  ask— Ues  the 
key  to  this  "inscrutable  oriental  mind"? 

The  answer,  ladles  and  gentlemen  Ues 
in  the  words  and  deeds  of  a  minority  ot  weU 
meaning  but  faint-hearted  peaoe-»t-any- 
price  Americana. 

Supporting  thla  view  are  a  goodly  number 
of  students  who  In  aU  honesty  don't  want 
their  tranquil  young  lives  Interrupted,  per- 
haps prematurely  ended. 

Bringing  up  the  rear— but  noisily— in  this 
anti-war  formation  are  the  bearded,  bedrag- 
gled beatnUts.  They  recognize  no  obligation 
to  their  country— nor  to  their  parents  elthw, 
for  that  matto- — and  avoid  service  to  any- 
body but  themselves  with  as  great  an  al>- 
horrence  as  they  do  aoap. 

Here,  then,  la  the  American  key  to  the 
"Inscrutable  oriental  mind"  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
He  firmly  beUevee  that  we  wm  repudiate 
President  Johnson  at  the  polls  next  Novem- 
ber and  that  LBJ'a  aucceasor— in  answer  to 
the  demands  of  a  majority  of  the  (now 
"peace-loving."  heretofore  "ImperiallsUc") 
American  people— wm  take  French  leara 
from  Viet  Nam. 

People  love  peace — ^the  world  around. 

A  very  wise  world  obeervet  once  noted  thai 
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"there  haa  never  been  a  popular  war  nor  an 
nnpopular  peace." 

BeTOiuUoos  are  more  popular  than  other 
wars,  but  even  our  own  revoluUonary  war 
almost  died  aboming  through  lack  of  popu- 
lar support.  *^  *^ 

Americans  dont  think  of  themselves  aa 
quitters,  but  \mfortunately  the  reocwxl  Is  fuU 
of  facts  indicating  that  were  It  not  for  the 
leaders  In  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  War  and  Navy,  the  "people- 
would  several  times  have  thrown  in  the  towel 
when  the  going  got  rough  or  the  encounter 
drawn  out. 

The  very  existence  <rf  the  VBJi.  la  due  hn- 
portantly  to  the  participation  of  the  arimirBi,, 
and  generals  of  Prance — Lafayette  and  Roch- 
ambeau  didn't  come  from  Brooklyn  or  Berke- 
ley. 

But  even  during  the  crucial  days  most 
Americans  wanted  "i>eace." 

Lincoln    wasn't    reaUy    i^^irecUted    untU 
Americans  realized— tardily— that  he  had  al- 
most Elngle.handedly  supplied  the  leadership 
that  held  our  Nation  together  untU  we  could 
secure  liberty  and  Justice  and  freedom  for  *U. 
Americans  In  the  South  wanted  out  and 
Americans  in  the  North  thought  It  was  "good 
riddance  to  bad  rubbish." 
Both  sides  wanted  peace. 
Most  Americans  didnt  want  to  get  into 
either  world   war  and  only  stayed   because 
anybody  and  everybody  could  see   we  were 
winning  almost  frcan  the  start. 

The  barriers  President  Truinan  raised  to 
Communist  aggression  In  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, and  again  in  Korea,  were  widely  unpop- 
ular. Why,  when  our  outnumbered  forces 
were  driven  down  to  the  toe  of  Korea  and 
almost  into  the  sea,  do  you  know  what  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  (acconllng 
to  Dr.  George  Gallup)  wanted  moat? 
Cut  and  run!  Get  out. 
Only  the  word  they  used  was  "peace,"  and 

they   wanted   It    "at   any — or   almost  any 

price." 

So  it  la  not  un-American  to  want  peace 
But  it  has  never  been  the  poUcy  nor  the 
beUef  of  our  leadership  that  we  should  buy 
peace  with  our  pledged  word,  or  our  treaty 
commitments,  or  our  honor. 

The  reasons  for  the  unpopularity  ot  oar 
present  predicament  are  plain  and  under- 
standable. 

UntU  a  very  few  years  ago  moat  Americans 
didn't  even  know  where  South  Viet  Nam 
WAS  and  even  today  don't  know  a  single 
Vietnamese  by  sight,  let  alone  to  talk  to. 
Also.  miUtarily,  there  Is  no  front,  no  pushing 
back  of  the  enemy  in  conventional  terms  So 
what  the  hell  are  we  doing  over  there  at  aU? 
The  key  word,  my  friends,  la  not  "peace" 
but  "freedom." 

Our   background— reUgloua,  political  and 
aoclal — has  taught  us  to  cherish  freedom. 
Tou  can  buy  peace. 

Today  the  price  is  a  broken  promise;  tomor- 
row, honor,  the  next  day,  world  respect— and 
one  day,  freedom. 
Not  your  freedom. 
TouH  be  gone. 
But  your  children's. 
And  even  they  won't  get  w^t  you  paid  for. 


Can  a  Disorderly  SodeCy  Swmc? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  IBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  November  13.  1967 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
near  anarchy  which  swept  parts  of  the 
oonntry  this  summer  have  drawn  volu- 
minous  commentaries,    but    often    the 
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commentary  has  touched  the  dramatle 
rather  than  fundamental  problems. 

A  very  thoughtful,  timely,  and  prac- 
tical commentary  appeared  In  an  edi- 
torial of  the  "Des  Flalnes  Valley  News" 
on  November  9,  which  I  enter  Into  the 
Record,  recognizing  that  It  will  Interest 
many  of  the  Members: 

Can  a  Di80KDnu.T  Socbit  SxtbvivxT 

Can  any  thoughtful  person  reasonably  be- 
lieve that  a  disorderly  society  can  surrlTe? 
In  all  recorded  history,  none  ever  has. 

On  the  contrary:  HlsUsy  shows  that  ewy 
society  which  became  lawless  soon  suc- 
cumbed, and  that  the  first  evidence  of  each 
society's  decay  appeared  In  the  toleration  of 
disobedience  of  Its  laws  and  the  Judgments 
of  Its  courts. 

These  are  ancient  and  universal  lessons. 
Tet.  In  recent  times,  all  of  us  have  dally  seen 
and  heard  an  ever-Increasing  number  of  ac- 
counts that  show,  with  \uimlstakable  clarity, 
the  rapid  spread  of  a  planned  course  of 
lawlessness  in  our  land  that  threatens  seri- 
ously to  get  out  of  hand — and,  hence,  to 
destroy  law  and  order. 

While,  of  course,  all  of  our  crime  is  not 
due  to  any  one  cause,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  a  large  part  of  our  current  rash  and 
rapid  spread  of  lawlessness  has  derived  from 
planned  and  organized  mass  disrespect  for, 
and  defiance  of,  the  law  and  the  courts. 
Induced  by  the  Irresponsible  and  Inflamma- 
tory preachments  of  some  self-appointed 
leaden  of  minority  groups  "to  obey  the  good 
laws,  but  to  violate  the  bad  ones" — which, 
of  coune,  simply  advocates  violation  of  the 
laws  they  do  not  like,  or.  In  other  words, 
the  taking  of  the  law  Into  their  own  hands. 

The  remedy  is  as  plain  as  the  threat. 


Qiarity  Begias  at  Hone 


Scoxe  countries  blackmail  the  United 
States  diplomatically  to  get  aid  by  threaten- 
ing to  aak  Russia  for  help  If  Uncle  Sam 
doesnt  come  through   with  the  help. 

With  few  «ceptlona  all  phases  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  add  up  to  charity.  The 
United  States  irants  to  help  under -developed, 
needy  countries. 

Charity  is  l^dable.  But  If  an  individual's 
economic  sltustlon  la  tight  It  is  reflected  In 
his  giving  habits. 

If  the  fore%n  aid  program  were  halted 
completely,  tUe  United  States  still  would 
spend  sizable  amounts  in  help  projects 
abroad.  The  United  Nations — heavily  sup- 
ported flnancitlly  by  the  United  States — has 
projects  set  up  around  the  world.  It  covers 
areas  of  agriculture,  population  contrcd  and 
dvlc  improvement. 

Peace  Corfwi  workers  are  scattered  around 
the  globe,  tr^lbg  to  help  others  help  them- 
selves. J 

Many  American  dollars  find  their  way  to 
peoples  of  othier  nations  through  Individual 
and  organizational  philanthropy. 

To  say  the  United  States  is  losing  its  sense 
of  charity  if  |t  reduces  foreign  aid  output 
substantially  1$  unfair. 

To  say  the  United  States  would  be  wise  to 
put  a  reallstlci  limit  cm  fcM'elgn  aid  spending 
in  the  interest  of  a  healthy  economy  would 
be  more  corr^t  assessment  of  the  facts. 

A  sound  Ai^erlcan  econcnny  means  con- 
tinued assistance  for  foreign  nations  that 
need  help;  a]  sick  American  economy  will 
please  no  one 


■1 
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RcBt-a-Comn^tsioner  Plan  Proposed  for 
Atomi :  Energy  CommUsion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  13,  1967 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Canton 
Repository  commented  Sunday  on  the 
foreign  aid  Issue,  tmder  the  title  "Chari- 
ty Begins  at  Home."  I  feel  certain  the 
Repository  expresses  the  views  of  most 
of  Its  readers  and  millions  of  other 
Americans  in  this  editorial,  which  I  ex- 
tend with  my  remarks  as  follows : 

Chaxitt  Baoim  at  Hoifz 

More  attention  than  nonnal  has  bewi 
fociised  on  ctmgreaslonal  h^dllng  of  th« 
foreign  aid  authorization  bUl  this  year — smd 
with  good  reason. 

Foreign  aid  la  controversial  by  nature. 
Specific  problems  In  the  United  States 
heighten  controversy  at  this  time. 

The  United  States  la  in  an  economic  crisis 
and  desperately  needs  to  chop  Its  spending 
to  a  level  equal  to  Its  income. 

Domestic  problems  are  crying  for  costly 
assistance  which  Congress  says  Is  unavail- 
able. 

Foreign  aid  critics  fail  to  see  the  logic  In  a 
congressional  approach  that  authorizes  $2.87 
billion  in  foreign  aid  while  talking  about 
$2.2  billion  for  the  antipoverty  program. 

Foreign  aid  has  to  be  looked  on  as  an 

International  welfare  program  carried  (Xi  by 
the  United  States.  It  hasn't  won  mm  friends. 
Many  ald-reclplent  nations  have  turned  their 
backs  on  us. 

In  many  cases  it  has  made  countries  de- 
pendent on  handouts  rather  than  self- 
sustaining.  It  baa  compounded  their  prob- 
lems. It  has  been  wasteful. 


EXTEI^  SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON   CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CAIJPOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOirSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondca.  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
suggest  a  two -platoon  system  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  but  some 
thought  should  be  given  to  filling  the 
numerous  vacancies  occurring  in  Com- 
mission membership  with  scHne  sexa- 
blance  of  promptness.  If  no  Improve- 
ments in  th^  pace  of  appointments  can 
be  devised  then,  perhaps,  some  kind  of 
a  rent-a-coitimlssioner  plan  can  be  de- 
vised whereby  one  or  two  qualified  and 
security  cleared  persons  are  on  tap  to  fill 
In  temporarily  whilst  the  administration 
Is  dalljrlng  over  a  new  appointment. 

There  has  been  a  vacancy  on  the  flve- 
man  Commission  since  August  1  when 
Commissioner  Samuel  Nabrlt  resigned. 
The  vacancy  Is  now  going  into  Its  fourth 
month.  He  tiad  served  for  only  1  year, 
almost  on  the  nose.  There  were  13 
months  of  vacancy  In  this  c(Mmnlssioner- 
shlp  between  his  appointment  in  August 
1966,  and  the  departiire  of  his  predeces- 
sor. Dr.  Maiy  Bunting,  who  left  June  30, 
1965,  after  afcrving  for  only  a  year  and  a 
day.  There  was  a  6-month  vacancy  be- 
tween her  service  and  that  of  her  prede- 
cessor. Since  January  1964,  this  member- 
ship on  thi  AEC  has  been  filled  but 
slightly  oven  iMlf  of  the  time. 

The  funotioning  of  this  Important 
agency,  whl<$i  controls  expenditures  each 
year  amounting  to  about  $2  ^  billion,  in- 
escapably is  chronically  impaired  by  such 
extended  periods  of  below-level  man- 
ning. 


AEC  has  thie  task  of  making  non- 
weapons  nuclei  ir  policy  for  the  Natloa 
It  administers  the  entire  peacetime 
atomic  activities  of  the  country  and 
oversees  the  ni  tional  laboratories.  It  is 
responsible  for  he  laboratories  which  are 
concerned  wlti  nuclear  weapons  re- 
search, development,  emd  production. 
The  Commlssioji  has  many  other  impor- 
tant functions.'  not  the  least  of  wliich 
are  to  carry  out  a  vast  domestic  and  over- 
seas public  information  program  which 
requires  Commissioners  to  travel  widely 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
world.  The  pitoblem  of  licensing  and 
r^ulating  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
nuclear  power  reactors  is  becoming  ever 
more  vital. 

The  Cconmlssion's  tasks  are  such  as  to 
consume  the  full  time/overtime  attention 
of  its  full  flve^man  membership  at  all 
times.  This  fa^t  should  become  under- 
sto^  and  appreciated  by  appointing  au- 
thonties,  I 

The  repeated  vacancies  on  the  Com- 
mission for  lengthy  periods  appear  to 
spring  from  two  causes:  First,  lack  ot 
plaiming  ahead  and  diligence  in  fliung 
the  posts;  and,  second.  Inattention  to 
getting  nominees  who  will  serve  for  any 
length  of  time. . 

In  most  cases  it  takes  a  new  commis- 
sioner almost  a  year  to  learn  his  Job  and 
start  carrying  a  full  load.  Ttie  time  of 
more  experienced  commissioners  is  con- 
sumed in  teaching  him  the  ropes.  Yet,  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Bunting,  the  administra- 
tion was  fully  laware  she  had  no  inten- 
tion oS  staylnil  in  Washington  for  more 
than  a  year.  She  only  agreed  to  take  the 
Job  on  that  basis.  Apparently  Dr.  Nabrit 
was  not  even  s^ed  8Ux>ut  his  tenure  in- 
tentions. Durtt^  his  confirmation  he  was 
questioned  about  it  and  said  he  was 
thinking  only  In  terms  of  a  year.  He  did 
agree  to  stay  Itonger  "if  needed,"  but  hjs 
resignation  after  a  year  was  accepted 
without  complaint  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
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W.  J.  Raney,  of  Memphis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

yw  TKNNBSSXS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday]  tfoveniber  13.  1967 

Mr.  KUYKIENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Memphis  lost  one  of  its  most  valuable 
citizens  with  Ihe  death  of  W.  J.  "Bill" 
Raney,  veteran  police  officer  and  nation- 
^y  known  criminologist. 

Bill  Raney  served  his  community  for 
over  30  years  on  the  police  force  before 
his  retirement  in  1955,  after  which  he 
fotmded  and  headed  his  own  private 
detective  agency. 

While  on  the  force,  Bill  Raney  partici- 
pated in  the  capture  of  George  Machine 
Gun"  Kelly  ini  1933.  He  was  also  respon- 
sible for  the  tifalning  of  2,000  rookie  dtj 

policemen. 

He  Joined  t|he  Memphis  police  force 
In  1925  as  a  motorcycle  policeman  and 
was  promoted  to  detective  that  same 
year.  He  was! selected  as  a  special  in- 
vestigator for  the  Tennessee  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Identification  in  1958. 


Raney  was  a  veteran  of  both  World 
Wars.  He  served  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
cavalry  in  1917-18,  volunteering  when 
only  17.  In  1943,  he  served  as  a  first  lieu- 
tenant Instructor  In  the  provost  marshal 
general's  school  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich., 
and  then  was  sent  overseas  to  serve  In 
Brisbane  and  Sydney,  Australia.  He  was 
promoted  to  captain  and  was  named  as- 
sistant provost  marshal  in  charge  of 
criminal   investigation. 

In  1944  he  served  as  provost  marshal  in 
Biak,  Netherlands,  East  Indies,  and 
helped  set  up  the  provost  marshal's  ofSce 
and  prisoner  of  war  stockade  in  Leyte. 
In  1945  he  was  promoted  to  major  and 
served  as  chief  of  police  in  Manila  after 
its  recapture.  He  became  a  Ueutenant 
eolonel  in  1946  in  the  Active  Reserves. 
He  taught  for  7  years  in  the  sociology 
section  of  the  extension  school  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee. 

Bill  Raney  was  a  fine  police  officer,  a 
true  patriot,  a  citizen  of  Memphis  whose 
eontrlbutlons  will  long  be  remembered 
and  who  helped  to  make  our  community 
a  better  place  for  all  our  citizens.  Mem- 
phis will  miss  Bill  Raney,  but  we  are 
gktd  that  he  was  one  of  us,  and  his  deeds 
win  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow 
dtlzens. 


Tbe  Crisis  in  Confidence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

•         or  CAuroSMiA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  13.  1967 
Mr.  BOB  Wa^OH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to   extend  my   remarks  In  the 
Rkord,  I  Include  the  foUowlng: 

(Prom  the  Sacramento    (Calif.)    Union 

Oct.  28,  IBSVJ 

Thx  Crisis  in  CoNriDENCK 

(By  Dumltru  Danlelopol) 

Washington.— The  "crlBla  of  confldence" 
tbat  coDfronta  President  Johnson  oyer  Viet- 
nam coiUd  have  been  anticipated.  It  was 
almost  certain  to  develop  as  soon  as  the  Oom- 
BimlBts  realized  that  they  couldn't  win  a 
■llitary  victory. 

At  that  point  the  propaganda  drums  could 
P»  expected  to  beat  a  "call  to  quarters"  for 
•»«ry  doubter,  pacifist.  feUow  traveUer.  dupe 
and  dope.  Make  no  mistake  the  men  in  Moa- 
eow,  Peking,  and  Hanoi  will  not  give  up 
UMir  dreams  of  conquest  easily.  TTiey  have 
■annalled.  encouraged,  goaded  and  sold 
•wty  conceivable  argument  to  stop  the 
raited  States  before  it  crosses  the  threshold 
w  victory. 

Communists  are  clever.  Their  word  war  is 
■ot  a  crude  frontal  attack  it's  an  Inaldioua 
wmalve  that  takes  advantage  of  the  tra- 
■oonal  American  urge  to  help  the  underdog 
»  promote  free  and  democraUc  government! 
wiud  those  m  misery  and  want,  to  give 
"-"their  worst  enemy  the  benefit  of  the 


elections  last  month,  coDdueted  In  tbe  midst 
of  terror  and  IntlmldaUon.  are  dlsmlaaed. 

Recognize  Red  China  and  give  It  Chlna'k 
seat  In  the  UN.  Ignore  the  fact  that  tbat 
country  doesn't  make  sense  anymore  and 
is  f  alUng  apart  at  the  seam. 

Withdraw  all  support  from  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment and  squeeze  It  untu  It  topples  But 
dont  discxisB  what  will  happen  if  chaos  sets 
In  In  Athens.  Don't  discuss  the  fact  that 
Communists  are  waiting  for  Just  an  opening. 
Don't  discuss  Greece's  strategic  position  In 
the  Mediterranean  and  its  value  to  our  Sixth 
Pleet. 

How  does  one  flght  this  1Q67  parlor  game? 

As  President  Johnson  put  it  so  well  he 
must  "ride  the  Uger." 

He  must  keep  hammering  away  at  the  real 
stakes  Involved,  the  real  nature  of  this  con- 
test. — '- 

No  one  Ukes  to  send  bombers  over  North 
Vietnam;  no  one  Ukes  sometimes  autocratic 
acttons  of  the  men  in  Saigon;  no  one  Ukes 
the  fact  that  China  and  Its  750  million  peo- 
ple are  Isolated  from  the  mainstream  of 
world  conversation;  no  one  Ukes  the  fact 
that  constitutional  democracy  in  Greece  sank 
to  such  depths  that  miutary  men  regarded 
a  coup  as  the  only  alternative  to  chaos. 

But  in  each  of  these  situations  there  is 
chance  for  Improvement. 

There  U  a  promise  of  dayUght  and  hope 
at  the  end  of  dark  timnels. 

WoiUd  there  be  any  hope  If  we  surrendered 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  Communist 
terror,  if  we  permitted  a  paranoic  Peking 
regime  to  set  fire  to  what  U  left  of  the  UN 
if  we  abandoned  Greece,  tore  a  huge  hole  in 
NATO  and  gave  the  Russians  their  long- 
sought  gateway  to  the  Mediterranean? 

It's  better  to  ride  the  tiger  than  to  Jump 
off  and  be  devoured. 
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toubt. 

TDe  topics  are  common— usuaUy  the  bomb- 
n«.  democracy.  China.  Greece,  Latin  Amer- 
».  The  arguments  follow  famlUar  patterns: 

Stop  the  bombing  uncondlUonaUy  and 
"«  tuyouauons  on  the  threshold  of  mm- 
^7  Victory.  No  one  explains,  of  coiuse.  how 
«»  propose  to  get  Communists  to  negoU- 
^JHen  they  have  flaUy  refused  time  after 

"Oi*  Saigon  government  is  dlcUtortal.  Tlie 


Riots  at  Taxpayers'  Expease 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  riots  wUl 
not  cease  until  the  profit  from  riots  and 
violence  is  removed. 

Now  we  learn  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies, who  have  already  suffered  un- 
necessary losses  from  the  freedom  to 
riot — losses  already  reflected  in  your  in- 
surance premiums — are  asking  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  share  the  damage 
loss  from  civil  disorder. 

In  other  words,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  are  being  asked  to  under- 
write the  insurance  company  losses  from 
riots. 

And  the  insurers  are  probably  right 

the  Federal  Gtovemment  has  handcuffed 
our  police  officers,  encouraged  civil  dis- 
obedience, and  all  but  subsidized  riots 
and  violence  through  many  Federal 
agencies. 

The  only  trouble  Is  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  funds  to  underwrite 
riot  losses— the  Federal  Oovemment  Is 

the  taxpayer,  and  any  such  move  is  but 
another  move  against  taxpayers  by  in- 
creasing taxes. 

But  the  tazpaylng  people  did  not  de- 
stroy the  law— the  people  have  never 
voted  on.  nor  given  tbelr  «>proval  to 
riots  and  violence. 


The  door  to  Pandora's  box  was  opened 
by  the  unelected  Federal  judges. 

Why  not  then  a  simple  solution— as- 
sess the  poUtlcal  judiciary  for  the  riot 
losses  and  let  the  black-robed  judges 
come  up  with  the  $42  biUlon  losses  oc- 
casioned through  their  progressive  at- 
tacks on  law  £uid  order. 

I  insert  the  featiu-e  article  of  William 
Reddig.  Jr.,  from  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star  for  November  12.  in  the  Record 
for  all  to  read: 

UNrrED  States  Called  on  To  Aid  in  Meeting 

Riot  Insttkance  Risks 

(By  Wmiam  Reddig,  Jr.) 

The  specter  of  further  lu-ban  ghetto  riots 
haunting  them,  members  of  tbe  Insurance 
industry  told  a  presidenUal  panel  here  last 
week  that  the  federal  government  must  share 
the  risks  of  civu  disorder. 

"There  is  little  to  lixdicate  that  urban 
wxlal  unrest  is  subsiding."  said  Seymour  E 
Smith,  senior  vice  president  of  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Companies  of  Hartford.  "However 
removed  it  may  be.  there  appears  to  be  a 
very  real  possibility  of  more  rioting  in  the 
future— including  the  possibility  that  such 
could  be  massively  planned  rather  than  spon- 
taneous—with resulting  damage  that  con- 
ceivably be  measured  to  bUllons  of  dollars 

"It  is  believed  that  time  Is  of  the  essence 
and  that  a  program  of  federal  reinsurance  is 
needed — and  is  needed  now." 

His  plea  for  the  government  to  stand  be- 
hind the  $42  bUlion  property  and  liability  m- 
surance  Industry  was  echoed  by  nearly  a 
dozen  other  Insurance  executives  appearing 
at  two  days  of  hearings  before  the  Advisory 
Panel  on  Insurance  In  Riot  Affected  Areas 
The  seven-man  panel,  headed  by  Gov  Rich- 
ard J.  Hughes  of  New  Jersey,  was  set  up  to 
counsel  the  president's  commission  on  civil 
disorders  created  in  the  wake  of  tfie  Detroit 
riots. 

The  panel  is  expected  to  file  a  report  next 
month.  It  already  has  developed  a  plan  which 
would  involve  the  pooling  of  riot  risks  by  the/ 
companies.  ' 

Insured  losses  in  last  summer's  nots  whl 
Included  Newark  and  E>etrolt.  are^Hinated 
at   sioo   minion,   with  uninsured   losses   be- 
tween $26  milUon  and  $100  mllUon. 

Once  an  urban  area  has  been  hit  by  a  riot 
businessmen  often  can't  get  insurance  against 
property  damages.  Robert  C.  Moot,  head  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  told  the 
panel.  Insurance  U  either  not  offered  In  a  riot 
potential  area  or  offered  on  prohibitive 
terms,  be  said. 

Moot  noted  that,  in  the  two  years  since 
riots  hi  the  Watte  section  of  Los  Angeles, 
rates    for    property    coverage    have    doubled 
with   some   estimates   showing   a   300   to   500 
percent  Increase. 

The  tentative  plan  of  the  panel  would  call 
upon  the  Insurance  industry  to  bear  "to  the 
limit  of  its  resources"  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram. To  ease  the  burden,  taxes  on  reserves 
In  the  pools  would  be  eased.  The  states  would 
provide  reinsurance,  and  if  the  cost  rose 
above  their  resources,  then  the  federal  gov- 
ernment might  step  in. 

Industry  plans  put  more  emphasis  on  the 
federal  role.  T.  Lawrence  Jones,  president  of 
the  American  Insurance  Association,  present- 
ed an  eight-point  program  which  had  govern- 
ment reinsurance  as  "an  absolutely  essential 
Ingredient."  The  association  represents  170 
stock  property  and  casualty  companies. 
^  Another  basic  element  would  be  use  of  an 
"urban  areas  inspection  plan,"  which  requires 
toat  buildings  to  be  insured  be  Inspected 
before  a  turndown  can  be  made.  Pool  Insur- 
ance might  cover  those  that  don't  pass. 

He  faUed  to  back  a  tax  deferral  scheme 
now. 

^t  will  provide  no  Immediate  funds  to  pay 
"<*t  kMMs  which  we  are  now  facing  and 
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which  we  may  have  to  face  tn  the  nxHitbe 
ahead,"  Jonae  clatmeil 

Suggeatkna  alao  were  made  tb*t  Inauianee 
company  funding  poola  might  pay  the  gor- 
emment  a  premium  for  the  ratnaotanoe  pro- 
tection, bringing  in  MO  mlUlon  to  tlOO  mil- 
lion a  year.  The  reinsurance  should  apfrty 
only  for  riot-related  lossea  irtilch  were  m 
excess  of  3  percent  of  the  premium  vcdume 
of  the  pool  companies  combined. 

A  slightly  dlSerent  plan  was  set  before  the 
panel  by  Paul  S.  Wise,  general  manager  of 
the  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
which  represents  123  mutual  companies.  He 
urged  that  an  Interstate  CItU  Disorder  Reln- 
siu'ance  Facility  be  created. 

The  facility,  operating  as  a  reinsurance 
body,  would  get  its  ftindlng  from  payments 
by  the  states  based  on  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty Insurance  pranlums  written  In  each 
state.  Wise  suggested  that  the  money  might 
be  raised  by  a  special  civil  disorder  assess- 
ment on  all  property  insurance  policies  in  a 
state.  The  coet  could  be  less  than  $1  a  year 
per  homeowner. 

Pooling  of  looses  would  allow  states  to 
handle  up  to  $150  million  In  civil  disorder 
lOBsee  In  any  one  year,  be  said.  Beyond  that, 
the  unit  should  be  able  to  borrow  from  the 
treasury. 

Moot  argued  that  focusing  the  program 
Just  on  riot-prone  areas  would  bring  higher 
premiums  there.  If  the  program  was  spread 
out  through  the  cities,  insurance  costs  would 
come  down  within  reach  of  the  small  busi- 
nessmen, he  said. 

In  addition  to  Hughes,  members  of  the 
panel  Include  former  Oot.  William  W.  Scran- 
t<MX  tA  Pennsylvania,  vice  chairman;  Walter 
Washington,  mayor  of  the  District;  Aubrey  A. 
Roberta,  president  of  the  Reliance  Insurance 
Co.  ot  Philadelphia;  Frank  Parwell,  president 
of  the  liberty  Mutual  Instirance  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton; Oeorge  S.  Harris,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Insurance  Association  of  Chicago,  and 
Frank  Wozencraft,  assistant  attorney  general, 
office  of  legal  counsel.  Department  of  Justice. 


GoTerameiit  and  ladattrf :  Research  and 
DcTelopment  Partaera        ^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TKXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  13,  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long 
time  I  have  believed  that  great  benefits 
might  be  attained  through  more  wide- 
spread use  of  cooperative  arrangements 
between  the  public  and  the  private  sec- 
tor for  the  joint  conduct  of  scientific  re- 
search and  development. 

Obviously,  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
development  of  new  products  or  studies 
into  specific  proprietary  problems.  What 
I  have  in  mind  is  research  which  Is  of 
general  interest  to  an  entire  industry  or 
which  is  important  to  the  Nation's  broad 
technological  posture. 

One  outstanding  example  of  what  can 
be  done  is  the  research  associate  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. It  is  not  unusual  for  Government 
scientists  and  engineers  to  spend  time  in 
a  imiversity  laboratory  or  a  private  re- 
search Institute  to  get  experience  in  spe- 
cialized fields.  The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  however,  has  put  a  new  twist 
on  this  familiar  i>attem.  Under  the  re- 
search associate  program,  scientists  and 
engineers  from  Industry  and  technical 


trade  assodatlfttis  come  Into  NBS  labora- 
tories and  wopi:  for  a  year  or  longer, 
light  al<»igsid4  th^Lr  Federal  colleagues. 
The  parent  ortanlzatimi  of  the  research 
associate  paysi  his  salary.  The  only  re- 
quirements are  that  the  research  be  of 
IXDful  Interest  to  both  Government  and 
Industry,  and  that  the  results  be  made 
widely  a\r^able  to  everyone  through 
publication. 

The  benefit!  go  both  ways.  Research 
associates  an(  their  sponsors  get  re- 
search results  Wd  new  work  experience 
using  Govemtnent  research  facilities, 
and  the  Government  gets  important  re- 
search performed  which  probably  could 
not  be  under^ken  with  Federal  funds 
{done.  As  a  sidJt  benefit.  Government  and 
industry  get  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
other's  problems  and  point  of  view.  This 
plan  might  weil  serve  as  a  model  for  fu- 
ture cooperation  in  other  fields  of  In- 
terest. 


VFW  Post  I  0.  49  Supports  Victory 
EXTENS  [ON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 


HOUi  B 


IN  THE 

Monday 


or    ALABAMA 


OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 
November  13.  1967 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Eobert  L.  Bullard  Post  No. 
49,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  located  at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  lias  adopted  a  resolution  In 
support  of  a  policy  of  victory  in  Viet- 
nam. [ 

The  resolution  expresses  the  feeling 
that  the  arm^d  services  must  be  given 
greater  leewaj  for  using  their  resources 
to  attain  a  military  success.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  prou^  to  be  a  member  of  Post 
No.  49  &nd  I  ^are  the  feeling  expressed 
in  the  resolution. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

I  BESOnmoK 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
engaged  in  a  Military  Conflict  in  Vietnam, 
Robert  L.  Biaisrd  Poet  No.  48  VFW  urges  a 
military  victory  in  the  War  in  Vietnam  with- 
out further  delay,  and 

Whereas,  th^  membership  of  Robert  L. 
BuUard  Post  NO.  49  believe  that  we  have  suf- 
ficient manpower,  firepower  and  bardwEU'e 
In  Vietnam  to  irtn  provided  aU  military  tar- 
gets in  North  Vietnam  are  made  available 
for  our  troops  to  strike,  and 

Whereas,  we  feel  that  the  Commander  in 
Chief  should  femove  current  restrictions 
placed  on  fieli  commanders  and  give  the 
Commanders  a  clear  mission  to  WIN  the 
conflict.  And  tiat  civilian  direction  of  the 
conflict  by  Sec :.  of  Defense  and  the  State 
Department  be  terminated  and. 

Whereas,  oui'  membership  is  limited  to 
Veterans  of  tl  le  Armed  Fcx'ces  who  have 
served  the  Uilted  States  of  America  on 
foreign  soU  dirlng  Wartime.  It  is  in  the 
spirit  of  patriol  ism  and  loyalty  to  our  coun- 
try that  we  fe4  compelled  to  sound  off  and 
speak  out  whefi  we  see  our  fighting  forces 
gagged  in  the  flfcld  of  combat  with  a  NO  WIN 
policy  and  hamicapped  by  civilian  directed 
whims  and  political  considerations,  and 

Whereas,  we  do  not  question  WHY  we  are 
in  Vietnam  or  HOW  we  got  there,  fM-  that 
Is  a  matter  of  responsibility  on  the  shoulders 
of  o\ir  duly  elected  leadership,  who  must 
answer  to  the  American  people,  and  of  course 
when  history  la  written  let  us  hope  that  this 
matter  will  be|  factually  and  truthfully  re- 
corded. 
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Be  it  resolved,  b  r  the  membership  of  p.ob. 
ert  L.  Bullard  Pos  No.  40  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  at  a  reg|ular  Post  meeting  beld  on 
28  September  1907  in  Mobll^  Alabama,  that 
the  Generals  and  Admirals  be  allowed  to  win 
this  war  and  tolng  our  fighting  forces  borne. 
When  this  is  done  then  wlU  come  the  time 
for  our  dlplomattl  and  politicians  to  enter 
the  stage. 

jivas  adopted  "by  Robert  L. 
on  28  September  1967. 
F.  Maubice  Draim, 

Commander. 
Clark  W.  Booth, 

Adjutant. 


This  resolution 
Bullard  Poet  No.  4b 


Indiana  Unire^sity  Enforces  Campos 
liscipliae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WitUAM  G.  BRAY 

of  DTDIAITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  M^.  Speaker,  the  last  few 
weeks  have  seen  what  is  almost  an 
epidemic  of  bad  ^aimers  and  disgraceful , 
conduct  (HI  the  I  part  of  a  small,  noisy 
minority  of  sti^ents  at  many  college 
campuses  £u:ro^  the  coimtry.  Sup- 
posedly acting  in  the  name  of  "free 
speech"  and  "cllssent."  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  rest  (A  the  student  com- 
munity have  beon  abridged  and  common 
courtesy  to  university  visitors  has  been 
ignored.  I 

It  is  nothing  less  than  ridiculous  to  see 
those  who  have  not  as  yet  made  any 
contributions  to  society,  and  many  of 
whom  are  being  supported  by  their  par- 
ents and  the  American  tajcpayer,  at- 
tempt by  force  and  violence  to  dictate 
unlversi^  and  national  policies,  disrupt 
acadanic  routine,  and  ovforce  their  will 
on  the  majority  of  their  fellow  students. 

Indiana  University,  my  alma  mater, 
suffered  two  such  outbreaks  recently.  A 
disruptive  "sit-in"  against  job  recruiters 
from  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  because  Dow 
makes  napculm— one-half  of  1  percent 
of  Its  total  volume  of  business — was  first, 
then  when  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
appeared  he  wsas  jeered  and  insulted 
when  he  attempted  to  speak. 

I  am  proud  t<i  be  able  to  say  that  the 
officials  and  soident  body  at  Indiana 
University  to<^  {instant  and  correct  steps 
to  right  these  wrongs.  The  following  edi- 
torials— "Discipline  on  the  Campus," 
from  the  Indianapolis  Star,  bf  Novem- 
ber 11,  1967,  and  "The  Majority  Speaks" 
from  the  Indianapolis  News  on  the  same 
day,  describe  what  was  done: 

[From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star.  Nov.  11, 
1967)     ' 

DlSCIPLmE    ON   THE    CAMPUS 

Indiana  UnlveiBlty  has  taken  a  wise  and 
healthy  move  In  disciplining  the  40-odd  stu- 
dents who  demonstrated  with  a  rowdy  "sit- 
in"  ttgalnst  Dovf  Chemical  Company  re- 
cruiters on  the  catnpus. 

We  commend  llu.  President  Elvis  J.  Stahr, 
Dean  of  Students  Robert  H.  Shaffer  and  other 
university  admiaistrators  for  their  sound 
Judgment  and  quick  action  In  enforcing  rules 
made  to  preserve  order  and  protect  the  rights 
and  safety  of  stddents,  faculty  and  visitors 
at  this  tax-Euppfrted  state  institution. 

The  students  hivolved,  possibly  taking  » 
cue  from  the  intellectual  rabble  rousen  at 
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Berkeley  and  other  hot-beds  of  the  New  Left, 
teem  to  have  considered  themselves  above 
snd  beyond  tbe  law. 

It  should  be  clear  to  them  now  that  they 
are  not. 

Two  students  and  a  poUceman  were  In- 
jiired  In  the  outbreak  at  the  I.U.  School  ot 
Business  where  the  protest  was  staged  be- 
cause Dow  makes  napalm  iised  in  the  Viet- 
nsm  war.  Thirty-five  persons  were  arrested, 
n  of  them  students. 

Tbe  Dean  of  Students  Is  placing  on  critical 
disciplinary  probation  approximately  40  of 
those  who  took  part  In  the  fray,  sind  warn- 
ing them  that  If  they  break  the  rules  again 
they  will  be  suspended  Immediately  and 
(teps  will  be  taken  towaird  their  permanent 
expulsion. 

Shaffer  warned  that  futiu*  demonstrators 
who  break  the  rules  will  be  suspended  at 
once  and  that  If  their  actions  disrupt  uni- 
versity process,  they  face  permanent  expul- 
sion. 

He  also  warned  that  prompt  discipline 
awaits  any  future  offenders. 

He  emphasized  that  he  will  not  drop 
charges  against  those  arrested  because  of 
conflicting  evidence  which  he  said  should  be 
heard  fully  In  court.  The  future  of  those 
students  awaits  the  results  of  their  trials  and 
action  of  the  Student  Conduct  Committee. 
Radical  critics  will  howl:  "Oppression! 
Students  who  disagree  with  the  VS.  Viet- 
nam war  policy  or  do  not  share  majority 
views  are  being  persecuted,  muzzled,  stripped 
of  their  rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly." 
This  Is  nonsense. 

The  I.U.  rebels  can  go  on  making  speeches, 
painting  signs,  peacefully  picketing,  print- 
lag  and  passing  out  their  propaganda,  march- 
ing, tolklng.  getting  names  on  petitions  and 
doing  Just  about  anything  else  so  long  as 
they  do  not  break  the  rules  laid  down  for  all 
students  and  the  laws  which  everyone  must 
obey. 

Most  Hooslers  will  applaud  loudly  the  I U 
administration's  disciplining  of  the  delin- 
quents and  setting  up  hard-Une  poUcies  for 
dealing  with  students  who  may  be  toying 
with  the  Idea  of  unleashing  campus  anarchy 
and  brawling  in  the  future. 

A  university  Is  supposed  to  be  a  place  of 
learning  and  research,  not  a  sanctuary  for 
adolescent  revolutionists. 

We  can  say  with  pride  and  knowledge  that 
most  I.U.  students  are  serious,  alert.  Imagina- 
tive young  people,  with  above  average  intel- 
ligence and  energy  and  a  healthy  salting  of 
humor,  who  are  Increasing  the  value  of  their 
own  Uves — and  who  are  going  to  make  excit- 
ing contributions  to  Indiana's  and  America's 
future. 

We  hope  that  the  administrators  of  other 
universities  and  colleges  In  the  state  and  na- 
tton  wui  follow  I.U.'s  example  of  keeping  the 
rowdy  minority  of  rule-breakers  and  scofflaws 
flnnly  in  hand. 
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"nie  right  of  free  speech  has  long  been  a 
tradition  at  LU,  but  this  does  not  include 
the  deiMlvatlaD  of  the  rlgbt  of  others  to  lis- 
ten. We  must  Btrtve  to  popetuate  this  tradi- 
tion." 

The  students  who  insulted  Busk  numbered 
no  more  than  a  few  hundred.  The  fact  that 
14,000  students  signed  the  apology  U  Impres- 
sive evidence  that  most  young  people  remain 
unconvinced  by  the  fanaUcism  of  the  "new 
left." 


Need  for  United  States  To  ImproTe  Trade 
Relatioiu  Witb  Latin  American  Conn- 
tries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  n.oamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  13,  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  a  sound,  stable  economy  is  the 
only  base  upon  which  a  viable  political 
organization  can  thrive.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors. 

A  very  important  way  that  the  United 
States  can  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
stabilization  of  the  Latin  American  coim- 
tries  is  through  a  wide  program  of  trade. 
A  recent  editorial  from  Diario  Las  Amer- 
icas, which  has  long  been  in  the  fore- 
front advocating  strengthening  and  bet- 
terment of  United  States-Latin  Ameri- 
can relations  suggests  the  need  for  great- 
er emphasis  within  the  United  States  for 
developing  its  inter- American  trade  rela- 
tions : 

The    Price    of    the    Basic    Products    From 
Latin  America  in  the  UNim)  States 


Many  times  It  can  be  asserted  that  much 
more  Important  than  the  direct  economic  aid 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  or  other 
slmUlar  collective  or  Individual  projects,  is 
the  purchase  at  fair  prices  of  the  basic  prod- 
uccts  that  the  Latin  American  communities 
export  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  United  States  should  be  created  a 
transcendental  and  firm  awareness  of  the 
ImporUnce  of  trade  relations  in  the  inter- 
American  field.  And  when  it  may  perhaps 
prove  necessary  to  do  a  small  sacrifice— by 
the  way  a  very  relative  one— In  behalf  of  a 
good  price  for  the  Latin  American  basic 
product,  that  smaU  sacrifice  should  be  done 
in  the  conviction  that  something  positive 
convenient  for  all.  is  being  done.  And  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  American 
market,  through  ite  exports,  benefiu  from 
the  greater  buying  capacity  of  the  men- 
tioned countries. 


Soviet  Fleet  Growth  Alarms 
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{From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News, 
Nov.  11.  1967] 
The  Majoritt  Speaks 
The  minority  at  Indiana  University  stu- 
dents who  Insulted  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
«u«k  as  he  sought  to  present  the  admlnlstra- 
»ns  views  on  Vietnam  has  more  than  had 
Its  say. 

Wow  the   majority  of  I.   U.   students  has 
q>oken.  too. 

In  a  petition  of  apology  presented  to  Sec- 
Wary  Rusk,  more  than  14,000  students  ex- 
P"«8ed  regrets  for  the  disturbance  caused  by 
a  small  minority  of  individuals  who  forgot 

^vSy."  ^^^  "  "*'^  *°  ^  P""^  °'  * 
The  apology,  handed  to  Rusk  personally 
By  two  leaders  of  the  petition  drive,  reads: 
we  the  undersigned  would  like  to  express 
«»  deep  regret  and  sincere  apologies  for  the 
peat  discourtesies  shown  by  certain  mem- 
^  rt  toe  university  community  at  the 
?f>,  r,*^*  vlelt  of  the  secretary  of  state 
«  the  United  States  to  Indiana  University 


One  of  the  most  effective  ways  for  the 
United  States  to  help  the  LaUn  American 
countries  In  their  development  is  the  good 
price  that  Is  paid  in  the  American  market 
for  the  basic  products  exported  by  the  sister 
nations  of  the  Hemisphere. 

The  Government  and  commerce  leaders  of 
the  United  States  should  carefully  study, 
with  a  sense  of  international  Justice  and  with 
the  marked  desire  to  strengthen  hemispheric 
solidarity,  everything  related  to  Inter-Amerl- 
can  trade.  If  the  countries  could  receive 
reasonable  Income  from  the  baalc  products 
they  export  to  the  great  American  market 
they  could  derive  many  benefits  from  that 
traffic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
would  also  benefit  because.  In  one  way  or  the 
other,  by  increasing  Latin  America's  eco- 
nomic capacity.  Its  exports  to  that  region  of 
the  world  would  be  more.  And  though  It  Is 
true  that  those  countries  may  buy  In  other 
markets.  It  is  equally  true  that  they  are 
within  the  zone  of  American  Influence  and 
that,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
mercial exchange  would  be  done  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Latin  American  nations  pay  high  prices 
for  merchandise  manufactured  In  the  Umted 
States.  Therefore,  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  standard  of  living  in  thu  gigantic 
North  American  country.  And  logical  and  fair 
U  that  If  Latin  America  pays  high  prices  for 
articles  produced  by  the  United  States  In- 
dustries, it  should  also  place  Its  basic  prod- 
ucts in  this  market  at  prices  that  would  allow 
an  economic  situation  compatible  with  mod- 
em progress.  The  more  money  the  mentioned 
nations  may  get  from  their  trade  with  the 
United  States,  the  greater  wlU  be  the  pur- 
chases they  will  make  in  this  American 
market. 


,    OP 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

<»   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  developing  a  growing 
challenge  to  naval  and  maritime  leader- 
ship which  is  evidenced  by  almost  every 
yardstick. 

Soviet  submarine  forces  and  surface 
fleets  continue  to  be  improved  in  quality. 
Recent  reports  even  disclose  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  Is  building  its  first  aircraft 
carrier. 

Soviet  naval  missiles  of  all  types  are 
being  improved  in  both  quantities  and 
in  quality.  And  on  October  21,  1967  it 
was  a  Soviet-built  patrol  boat  in  the 
Egyptian  Navy  which  sank  an  Israel  ship 
with  a  Soviet-built  missile. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Glendale, 
Calif.,  News-Press  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  throughout  the  world  the  So- 
viet naval  presence  is  increasingly  noted 
and  felt.  Patrols  by  Soviet  naval  units 
are  increasingly  extended  farther  trom 
the  U.S.S  Jl. 

The  alarming  growth  and  extended  in- 
fluence exerted  by  surface  and  submarine 
units  of  the  Soviet  Navy  and  also  by  the 
Soviet  maritime  fleet  should  j)rovlde  a 
warning,  because,  as  th^-eStbrial  says: 
The  warning  to  thr'  United  States  of 
America  Is  as  clear  as  a  ship's  bell  or  the 
sounding  of  "general  quarters"  to  face  the 
enemy  at  sea. 

I  commend  to  the  Members  the  edi- 
torial froiil  the  Glendale  News-Press  of 
November  4,  1967,  irhlch  foUows: 
Sovirr  Fleet  Growth  Alarms 

To  call  the  Soviet  fleet  build-up  "marl- 
time  aspirations"  is  almost  euphemistic.  The 
current  and  determined  Increase  In  the 
strength  of  the  Soviet  navy  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  belligerence. 

The  staid  term  is  used  by  Jane's  Fighting 
Ships  In  Its  70th  annual  report  on  world 
naval  strengths  to  describe  the  expansionist 
Red  fleet.  The  lack  of  drama  in  the  observa- 
tions should  not  mislead  us. 

These  Soviet  "maritime  aspirations"  are 
also  described  as  a  navy  "on  the  move  as 
never  before."  Says  Jane's:  "It  Is  evident 
that  the  Soviet  navy  will  for  years  to  come 
be  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  deployed  on  a 
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worldwide  scale  and  capable  of  exerting  a 
strong  maritime  Influence  on  universal 
affairs." 

Wblle  the  United  States  Navy  relies  on  a 
battle  fleet  which  has  seen  little  in  the  way 
of  modern  "maritime  aspirations"  out  of  the 
Pentagon,  and  a  Merchant  Marine  which  Is 
In  the  doldrums,  the  Russians  are  enlarg- 
ing both  fleets. 

"The  Soviet  Union  Is  expanding  her  Mer- 
chant Fleet  on  an  unprecedented  scale," 
says  Jane's.  It  is  also  "Increasing  the  nimi- 
ber  of  paramilitary  ships  and  the  number 
of  auxiliaries  thinly  disguised  as  commercial, 
fishing,  hydrographic  and  research  ships." 

Since  1958  the  Soviet  Union  has  advanced 
from  21st  to  5th  place  among  the  maritime 
nations.  That  is  an  indication  of  the  Reds' 
objective. 

The  warning  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  as  clear  as  a  ship's  bell  or  the  sound- 
ing of  "general  quarters"  to  face  the  enemy 
at  sea. 


On  o 


Soldier-Pablk  RelatioBs  Up  in  Brollg- 
Ahafo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  mcaiOAM' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPKESENTATTVES 

Monday,  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Daily  Graphic  of  October 
26,  1967: 
SoLom-PuBLic  Relatioh  Up  in  Bsong- 
Ahato 

From  time  immemorial,  soldiers  have  been 
regarded  by  the  public  as  buUles. 

In  the  cities,  where  soldiers  are  not  strang- 
ers to  the  inhabitants,  the  story  is  however, 
a  little  different.  But  in  the  rural  areas  where 
they  are  seen  once  in  a  while  and  sometimes 
for  specific  purposes,  pteople  are  scared  and 
agitated  whenever  they  see  soldiers  in  their 
midst. 

At  certain  places,  x>eopie  playing  draughts 
under  trees  along  the  streets  abandon  their 
game  and  retire  to  their  houses  as  soon  as 
they  see  soldiers  approaching,  though,  the 
soldiers  have  no  Intention  of  interfering  with 
their  games. 

Other  clvlUans,  too,  keep  mute  during  ar- 
guments or  debates  on  current  topics  as  soon 
as  soldiers  enter  into  the  debate. 

rACTOia 

Whfle  these  factors  result  from  abject  Ig- 
norance on  the  ptart  of  some  members  of  the 
pubUc,  some  soldiers  are  also  blamable  be- 
cause since  they  know  that  they  are  feared, 
they  usiially  take  the  law  into  their  own 
bands  and  with,  or  without  the  least  provo- 
cation, perpetrate  act£  of  brutality  on  people 
in  the  rural  areas. 

The  usual  accusations  are  that  In  the  rural 
areas,  young  men  who  are  luilucky  to  clash 
with  soldiers  over  women  at  night  clubs  are 
often  beaten  up  severely. 

Wblle  these  allegations  are  yet  to  be  in- 
vestigated and  believed  or  rejected  as  un- 
tenable, there  are  stories  that  actual  bru- 
talities and  Intimidations  were  often  per- 
petrated by  some  members  of  the  army  on 
people  in  some  parts  of  the  rural  areas  im- 
mediately after  the  coup. 

Those  Incidents  are  still  Imprinted  on  the 
minds  of  those  Who,  for  one  reason  or  the 
other,  became  victims  or  witnesses  to  those 
acts.  Therefore,  to  these  people,  soldiers  con- 
stitute a  nuisance  in  their  community. 

This  is  why  "Abongo  Omo,"  of  the  Sunyani 
army  barracks  should  be  commended  for  its 
unique  operations  being  carried  out  in  some 
paru  of  the  Brong-Ahafo  Region. 


"Abongo 
the  Third 
Army  stationer  i 
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consists  of  40  members  of 
Infantry  of  the  Ohana 
at  Siinyanl. 

KKLATIONS 

These  "Aboigoe,"  under  Lieutenant  Larbl 
Okyere,  have  Seen  detailed  to  "whitewash" 
(Omo)  the  r< ilations  between  the  soldiers 
(Abongo),  oak  the  civilian  public  in  the 
rursa  areas  by  going  to  the  people,  mingling 
with  them,  dwelling  among  them,  and  assist- 
ing them  In  iheir  day-to-day  deliberations 
so  that  the  pi^lic  may  feel  that  soldiers  are 
not  bullies  as  fthey  mistakenly  take  them  to 
be  but  they  ate  friends  and  saviours  in  the 
real  sense. 

It  is  inters  iting  to  leam  that  "Abongo 
Omo"  has  alr(  ady  participated  in  the  con- 
struction of  BC  tiool  blocks  for  the  Methodist, 
Presbyterian  i  nd  the  Catholic  missions  at 
Teppa  during,  communal  labour  days.  Fur- 
thermore, "Ab  (ngo  Omo"  assisted  workers  of 
the  state  fare  is  corporation  at  Ayerede  on 
the  Nkoranza-|;jura  motor  road  in  harvesting 
the  corporatioa's  300-acre  maize  farm. 

According  t^  Lieutenant  Larbi  Okyere  bis 
men  are  not  o^ly  limiting  their  activities  to 
the  construction  of  school  blocks  and  har- 
vesting of  mal^.  He  explained  that  they  are 
prepared  to  un|lertake  any  projects  which  the 
inhabitants  of  places  they  would  visit  would 
be  undertaking. 

This  exercise  has  actually  achieved  high 
dividends  in  tile  region  and  is  worthy  of  emu- 
lation in  the  other  regions  where  people  do 
not  see  eye  to  <  ye  with  soldiers. 

CSKDIT 

But  If  there  s  any  commendation  or  credit, 
it  must  go  io  Lieutenant-Colon^  H.  D. 
Twum-BarlmaJ  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
army  at  Sunyani.  Por  it  was  Lt.  Ool.  TWum- 
Barlma  who  mooted  the  idea  when  he  was 
chairman  for  the  region's  committee  of  ad- 
ministration. 

He  feels  tha^  a  nation's  defense  against  ex- 
ternal or  internal  aggression  Ues  on  the 
army.  The  purpose  of  noaln- 
my  is  to  guarantee  the  {mo- 
tion and  its  people. 
e  out  of  the  way  for  the  very 
people  who  ard  being  protected  by  the  soldiers 
to  think  that  their  protectors  are  rather 
arch-enemies  and  should  be  avoided  like  the 
plague.  ' 

The  operatic  ns  of  "Abongo  Omo"  in  Brong- 
Ahafo  have  pioved  successful  in  all  aspects 
and  have  furti  ler  Improved  the  relations  be- 
tween the  civil  lan  public  and  the  soldiers. 
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Ckarg4   of  the  Vet  Brigade 

EXTE^  SION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

I       or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOirSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  13,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  November  11,  we  commemo- 
rated Veterans  Day.  The  attached  edi- 
torial, which;  appeared  in  the  Suburban 
Life,  a  publication  serving  numerous 
suburbs  in  the  Chicago  area.  Is  a  very 
timely  and  thought-provoking  commen- 
tary which  I  jinsert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point:  i 

CHASpE  OF  THE  VeT  BSICAOC 

Disgraceful  and  treasonable  demonstra- 
tions have  beeti  held  throughout  this  nation 
to  protest  ourj  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  Un- 
washed, unshaven  k^ooks  with  their  female 
counterparts  Have  been  shown  in  their  plac- 
ard carrying  ^nd  rabble  roiuing  escapades 
on  television  t^d  in  the  news  media. 

There  Is  th    right  to  dissent;  there  Is  no 


right  to  preach  t  edition  which  has  been  gtv. 
Ing  aid  and  comiort  to  the  enemy.  Commu- 
nists, including  the  Viet  Cong,  have  seized 
the  latter  type  ctf  demonstrations  for  propa- 
ganda and  to  prolong  the  war. 

Veterans  who  feel  they  have  ended  their 
service  couldn't  be  more  mistaken.  More  than 
20  million  of  th«m  should  be  a  big  nucleus 
around  which  p»ess\ire  for  law  enforcement 
and  patriotism  should  be  built. 

If  Veterans'  EJay  hasn't  lost  its  meaning 
and  if  we  are  toj  prevent  further  subverstoa 
at  home  the  veterans,  with  the  support  ol 
the  populace,  shf  xild  take  the  lead  In  silenc- 
ing the  sedltlonicts  who  would  destroy  them 
and  the  freedoms  for  which  they  shed  their 
blood. 

We  should  hav^  a  charge  of  the  vet  brigade. 


HON.  J 


Yicta  -y  in  the  Senate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


IHN  J.  DUNCAN 


TDfNESSES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  iNovember  13,  1967 

Mr.  DUNCAl*.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  his 
short  time  in  tpe  Senate,  the  Honorable 
Howard  H.  Baiter,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  haa 
demonstrated  iiimself  to  be  one  of  the 
fnost  outstanding  Members  of  that  body. 
I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  Sena- 
tor Bakzk  Is  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  his  lather  and  mother  l)oth 
formerly  repre^nted  my  district  in  tlie 
House  of  Representatives.  I  would  like  to 
call  my  collea^fues'  attenticm  to  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  November  10,  1967,  which  reflects 
well  upon  Seimtor  Baker's  abihty  and 
leadership,  as  follows: 

VlCTOBJr    IK    THE    SENATE 

The  Senate's  Ejection  of  the  discredited 
conference  rep>ort  on  the  congresElonal  dis- 
tricting bUl  was  a  major  victory  for  good  goy- 
emment  and  cocnmon  sense.  It  was  also  a 
great  achievement  for  two  promising  youag 
men  in  the  Senate — Edward  M.  Kennedy  at 
Massachusetts  and  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  of 
Tennessee.  The  fact  that  the  Senate  re- 
sponded to  the  caU  of  these  two  younger  Sen- 
ators by  a  whopping  vote  of  55  to  22  may  hold 
a  good  deal  of  sltenlflcance  for  the  future. 

The  vote  waa  also  in  very  considerable 
measure  intend#d  as  a  rebuke  to  Senator 
Ervin  and  the  other  senior  conferees  who 
betrayed  the  policy  that  the  Senate  bad  ap- 
proved. This,  tooL  is  a  salutary  outcome.  Tba 
Senate  had  passed  the  Kennedy  bill  in  pref- 
erence to  the  iqoee  and  unsatisfactory  ver- 
sion that  had  Come  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  confetees  designated  to  rep- 
resent the  Senate  had  an  obligation  to  sup- 
port that  bill  la  the  negotiations  with  tb* 
House.  Instead,  those  conferees  (with  UM 
exception  of  Mr.  Kennedy  himself)  discarded 
the  Senate  bUl  and  fought  m  conference  for 
the  discredited  provisions  which  the  Sen&U 
had  repudiated.  I 

Their  action  was  a  bid  for  legislative  an- 
archy. It  threw  down  the  principle  of  major- 
ity control  and  asserted  a  minority  right  to 
substitute  personal  preferences  for  the  will 
of  the  Senate.  That  crude  distortion  of  dem- 
ocratic principle  could  not  have  been  allowed 
to  stand  without  gravely  impairing  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Senate  to  function  as  a  legla- 
lative  body.  The  Senate  could  not  have  bowed 
to  this  sabotaga  without  exposing  itself  to 
lusty  contempt. 

We  wish  the  $enate  had  followed  up  tbH 
remarkable  victory  by  sending  the  bill  beck 
to  conference  vtth  a  new  set  of  confereei. 
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vlUlng  to  stand  by  the  Senate  bUl.  Such 
a  group  would  probably  have  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  working  out  a  compromise  with  Uke- 
mlnded  conferees  from  the  House.  Instead, 
the  Senate  passed  (as  a  rider  to  a  private 
dtisensbip  bill )  a  prohibition  on  the  election 
of  Congressmen  at  large. 

We  think  this  restriction  is  desirable  so 
far  as  it  goes.  In  their  seal  to  protect  the 
rights  of  voters,  coiu^  should  not  resort  to 
the  undemocratic  at-large-electlon  device  in 
sny  circumstances.  Congress  may  weU  abol- 
lih  this  penalty  for  the  faUure  of  the  states 
to  equalize  their  congressional  districts.  If 
this  rider  is  approved  by  the  House,  the 
courts  could  not  order  states  to  elect  their 
representatives  at  large  in  the  absence  of 
valid  district  lines.  In  order  to  get  a  consti- 
tutional districting  when  the  legislatures  fall 
to  provide  it,  the  courts  themselves  woiUd 
have  to  draw  the  district  lines. 

The  major  task  of  setting  up  districting 
ftsndards  for  the  states  still  remains.  Un- 
fortunately, the  notable  defeat  of  an  inept 
and  mischievous  districting  bUl  is  not  equiv- 
alent to  the  enactment  of  a  good  one.  Pre- 
fomably  that  major  task  will  now  have  to 
wait  imtll  next  year,  but  It  should  be  vigor- 
ously pursued  untU  the  equivalent  of  the 
Kennedy  bill  has  been  written  into  law 


Milwaakee  Bank  Promotes  Exports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  ^nscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCaKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  6  years 
■go  the  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank, 
0*  Bfllwaukee,  began  a  vigorous  efifort  to 
expand  and  improve  its  international 
hanking  services. 

This  effort  was  aimed  at  assisting  Wis- 
consin industry  in  the  development  and 
expansion  of  export  markets.  The  meas- 
ure of  its  success  can  be  seen  in  the  dra- 
Bjatte  increase  In  the  volume  of  export 
nnandng  by  the  bank.  It  increased  from 
$W.l  million  in  1963  to  $71.4  miUlon  in 
1966. 

This  achievement  received  national 
recopiitlon  a  few  days  ago  when  the 
nrrt  Wisconsin  NaUonal  Bank  was 
awarded  the  President's  "E"  Award  for 
«Port  expansion.  It  was  my  privilege 
woe  present  at  the  award  ceremony  In 
me  Office  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Alexander  B.  Trowbridge.  The  "E" 
Award  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
™»I»on,  board  chairman  of  the  First 
Wtaconsin  National  Bank. 

In  order  to  expand  exports,  the  bank 
»ok  a  number  of  Important  steps — 
f  J?.,lP™f  "*^^y  expanded  its  staff  and 
»^^  in  the  area  of  international 

To  help  customers  receive  more  rapid 
P^ient  for  the  export  shipment,  it  in- 
«™™ced  a  factoring  service  which  en- 
•WM  an  individual  firm  to  liquidate  Its 
^rrent  export  receivables  through  sales 
» the  bank  at  competitive  rates. 

border  to  provide  better  service  for 
™t  ciistomers.  the  bank  created  Its 
^Joreign  exchange  trading  depart- 

mo^",?"v*?  ^y  «^°««  *o  worldwide 
™n^market  developments.  It  opened  a 
"5»«sentative  office  In  New  York  in  1964 


and  another  In  London  In  1965.  These 
offices. 'in  addition  to  providing  up-to- 
date  reports  on  money  matters,  have  been 
useful  in  developing  foreign  contacts  for 
customers  and  in  uncovering  export  op- 
portunities. 

In  addition,  the  bank  has  used  its  ex- 
panded staff  to  disseminate  among  Mil- 
waukee and  WiscShsin  corporations  a 
wide  variety  of  information  concerning 
export  markets  and  economic  conditions 
abroad.  This  effort  includes  an  active 
advertising  campaign  designed  to  bring 
the  services  of  the  bank  to  the  attention 
of  exporters  and  potential  exporters. 

Officers  of  the  bank  have  traveled  to 
other  cities  In  Wisconsin  to  Inform 
smaller  firms  of  the  opportunities  which 
exist  in  the  export  market.  They  also 
have  participated  in  a  number  of  promo- 
tional functions  in  Milwaukee  designed 
to  foster  foreign  trade. 

As  previously  noted,  this  vigorous 
campaign  has  paid  off,  for  the  bank,  for 
our  Wisconsin  industries,  and  certainly, 
for  our  Jfetion  in  the  form  of  expanded 
exports  and  a  plus  for  our  trade  and 
payments  balances. 

This  success  story  demonstrates  once 
again  the  "go-getter"  attitude  of  our 
community's  business  and  financial 
leaders.  I  have  confidence  in  their  abil- 
ity to  use  to  the  fullest  those  new  export 
opportunities  which  the  Kennedy  round 
agreements  will  make  possible.  I  am  con- 
fident too  of  further  accomplishments 
by  the  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  in 
the  export  field  during  the  months 
ahead. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  Include 
in  the  RicOED  the  citation  which  was  in- 
cluded with  the  "E"  Award  to  the  First 
Wisconsin  National  Bank: 
The  Citation 
"The  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of 
MUwaukee  has  imdertaken  aggressive  ac- 
tion to  promote  exports  from  Wisconsin 
through  a  sutwtantiaUy  expanded  network 
of  foreign  correspondent  banks.  Also  by  pro- 
viding international  finance  expertise  and 
factoring  services,  establishment  ot  a  foreign 
exchange  trading  department,  and  wide  dis- 
semination of  export  trade  opportimlUea,  the 
Bank  has  stimulated  Interest  in.  and  fur- 
nished vital  tools  for.  increased  foreign  trade 
These  resourceful  export  promotion  efforts 
reflect  credit  on  the  management  and  staff 
of  First  Wisconsin  and  on  the  American  free 
enterprise  system." 


The  American  Dream 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALIPOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Monday,  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

TBE    AHZSICAN    DiXAlC 

(Lawrence  Welk  Introduction) 
I<adla».and  gentlemen,  I  am  Just  •■  dis- 
turbed as  you  are  about  the  amount  of  un- 
favorable .  pubUcity  given  to  the  youth  of 
our  nation.  Working  with  so  many  young 
people  on  our  show.  I  am  very  much  Im- 
pressed with  their  fine  atUtude  and  dedica- 
tion to  their  work. 
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I  would  like  to  Introduce  a  young  man 
who  feels  very  much  Uke  I  do  about  our 
younger  generation.  He  U  Dick  Capen,  a 
neighbor  of  ours  from  down  Escondido  way 
near  our  Coimtry  Club  Village. 

Dick  U  director  of  pubUc  affairs  for  the 
Copley  Newspapers,  and  a  winner  of  two 
Freedoms  Foundation  awards.  Recently  he 
was  also  named  San  Diego's  Outstanding 
Toung  Man  of  the  Year. 

Ladies  and   gentleman,   Dick  Capen 

Thank  you,  Mr.  WeUc.  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  of  being  with  you 
and  your  many  friends  tonight. 

As  Mr.  Welk  mentioned,  there  are  many 
fine  things  occurring  among  young  people 
in  America  and  we  can  be  very  proud  of 
their  accomplishments. 

So.  tonight  I  would  Uke  to  share  with  you 

some  of  my  thoughts  about  our  country 

not  what  is  wrong  with  America,  but  rather 
what  la  right  with  it. 

I  think  we  make  a  serious  mistake  when 
we  Judge  the  entire  younger  generation  by 
the  irresponsible  acts  of  a  few.  Most  of  the 
young  people  you  and  I  know  are  responsible 
and  conscientious.  They  have  a  deep  sense 
or  morality  and  common  decency  They  also 
study  hard  and  participate,  effecUvely  In 
many  worthwhile  community  projects. 

So,  you  and  I  have  every  reason  to  have 
confidence  in  their  energy  and  determlna- 
tion.  Naturally,  all  of  us  are  concerned  about 
our  country's  problems  of  crime  and  im- 
moraUty.  Certainly,  we  all  crlticire  those  who 
demand  their  rights  but  refuse  any  responsl- 
biUties. 

However,  let's  emphasize  the  fine  work  of 
the  mlUions  of  patrioUc  young  Americana 
who  are  accepting  their  obligaUons.  Most  re- 
spect the  fact  that  our  forefathers  came 
here  with  an  abiding  faith  in  themselves 
and.  for  the  most  part,  nothing  more. 

They  dreamed  of  building  a  betto-  Ufe 
for  themselves— Just  as  we  do  today  Most 
succeeded,  not  by  demanding  something  for 
nothing,  but  by  working  to  earn  for  them- 
selves. 

*  ^f  t"  '^"°«  people  have  this  same  po- 
tential for  self-reliance.  They  appreciate  how 
fortunate  we  are  to  have  been  bom  in  Amer- 
ica, free  to  build  our  futures  as  ovir  talents 
permit. 

Lets  remember  that  America  U  great  to- 
day, not  because  of  what  anyone  else  has 
done  for  us,  but  rather  because  of  what  we 
have  done  for  ourselves. 

In  short,  this  U  the  American  Dream  ThU 
is  the  ideal  that  built  our  nation.  This  also 
la  the  dream  that  Abraham  Lincoln  cher- 
ished. By  sheer  determination,  he  roee  above 
poverty  and  ignorance  and,  today,  Lincoln's 
name  is  immortel— not  because  he  was  bom 
in  a  log  cabin,  but  because  he  got  out  of  it. 

Our  chUdren,  today,  can  Hve  by  this  very 
same  dream  if  you  and  I  are  wUUng  to  pre- 
serve It  for  them,  reaUzlng  that  America* 
freedom  is  never  free. 


The  Table  Is  Begianiag  To  Tara  oa 
President  Johnson's  Critics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  Txzas 
Dr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  It  is  no 
secret  that  a  quick  and  easy  way  to  get 
a  headline  Is  to  criticize  the  President. 

Many  opportunists,  promoting  them- 
selves and  their  special  interests,  have 
played  this  criticism-for-the-sake-of- 
publiclty  game  for  all  It  is  worth.  And 
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for  a  long  time,  they  have  gone  unchal- 
lenged. 

However,  there  are  signs  that  this 
cozjr  game  Is  getting  more  di£9cult  to 
play.  Lately,  other  voices  are  being 
raised  defending  in  print  the  often  un- 
fair and  vitriolic  attacks  upon  President 
Johnson  that  question  not  only  his  judg- 
ment and  wisdom,  but  his  honesty  and 
patriotism  as  well. 

Now.  a  growing  number  of  columnists 
and  editorial  writers  are  challenging 
tile  motives  and  wisdom  of  some  of  these 
irresponsible  Presidential  critics. 

I,  for  one,  rejoice  In  this  development. 
For  if  those  who  seek  to  malign  the 
President  thu-ough  sensational  ih%ss  re- 
leases know  that  tiiey  are  going  to  be 
challenged  by  more  responsible  voices, 
perh^w  they  will  think  twice  before  at- 
tempting to  pick  up  some  easy  publicity. 

I  might  add  that  some  of  the  R^ub- 
Ucan  Preeidenttal  ctmtenders  are  also 
learning  that  reckless  attacks  bring 
promiit  publicity  one  day,  but  some 
pointed  editorials  and  uncomfortable 
questions  on  the  next  and  succeeding 
days. 

7es,  the  press  will  print  these  attacks 
because  It  makes  news  and  helps  to  sell 
papers.  But  the  press  Is  absolutely  right 
in  following  up  by  asking  of  the  Presi- 
dent's critics  Just  what  exactly  do  they 
propose  as  alternatives  to  what  they 
criticize? 

And  it  is  this  questlrai — ^peiiiaps  more 
than  any  other — that  has  made  many  a 
belligerent,  self-righteous  critic  lo<^ 
pretty  medc  indeed. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  a  samiding  of 
press  reaction  to  sc»ne  of  the  criticism 
we  have  been  hearing,  that  asks  some 
good  questions  of  those  so  quick  to  criti- 
cize: 

[From  the  Carolina  Tlines.  Duibam.  N.C 
Oct.  21.  1967] 

President  Johmsow's  Pouticai.  Ezecution^u 
The  batchet  men  ot  tbe  Democratic  party, 
both  In  the  north  as  well  as  In  the  south, 
have  i^tparently  already  sharpened  their  in- 
struments at  destruction  and  are  awaiting 
orders  to  begin  tbe  political  execution  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  It  Is  only  nec- 
essary for  one  to  ke^  his  eyes  on  the  dally 
press  to  know  the  direction  In  which  the  po- 
litical winds  are  blowing.  In  the  south,  as 
well  as  the  north,  the  principal  reason  given 
for  tbe  "get  Johnson"  conspiracy  will  be  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  should  be  plain,  however,  to 
even  the  most  fetupld  among  us,  that  the  real 
reason  behind  tbe  "get  Johnson"  movement 
is  bis  effort  to  raise  the  overall  status  of  tbe 
Negro  dtlBans  ot  this  nation.  Thus  the  Viet- 
nam war  wUl  only  be  used  as  the  curtain  be- 
hind which  the  dirty  work  will  be  plotted  and 
carried  out. 

As  one  watches  the  moves  of  the  poUtical 
executioners,  within  and  out  the  Democratic 
party,  it  wiU  be  interesting  to  note  how  many 
Negroes  ot  consequence  wlU  be  sucked  into 
aiding  and  abetting  the  heinous  attempt 
to  poUUcaUy  execute  tbe  greatest  presiden- 
tial benefactor  the  Negro  has  had  since  Ab- 
raham Lincoln.  What  Lincoln  did  in  freeing 
Negroes  from  slavery  cost  him  in  his  life. 

Certainly  no  loyal  American  citizen  of 
soimd  mind  Ife  happy  at  tbe  cost  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  In  American  lives  and  dollars.  We 
think,  howev^,  th««  is  more  at  stake  than 
at  CL^  meets  the  eye  d  the  conflict  in  which 
this  nation  la  now  engaged,  as  is  so  irialnly 
brought  out  In  an  article  entitled  "Viet- 
nam— TlM  Charges  And  Ttxe  Facts,"  appear- 


ing in  tbe  October  isKue  of  the  Readers  Di- 
gest. 

As  far  baclq  as  human  history  records  men 
who  have  gone  to  the  rescue  or  tried  to  be- 
friend the  downtrodden  have  usually  bad  to 
pay — often  with  their  lives.  It  was  so  2.000 
years  ago  when  the  Son  of  God  came  to  this 
earth  and  declared  for  a  truth  that  "Ood  Is 
no  respectcM'  of  perbon."  The  words  had 
hardly  fallen  from  His  lips  before  the  high 
priests  and  ollber  hoUer-tban-thou  gangsters 
set  in  motion  machinery  for  His  death  and 
did  not  rest  |untU  they  had  crucified  Him, 
under  a  pboSey  charge  of  blasphemy.  It  so 
happens,  however,  that  since  that  black  and 
dirty  deed  the  world  has  been  unable  to  get 
rid  of  Hi&  name. 

So  the  natlpn  may  witness  in  1968,  the  po- 
litical cruclflilon  of  one  of  the  greatest  pres- 
idents tbe  naitlon  has  ever  bad  and  tbls  fact 
will  be  atteslted  to  by  the  indestructible  de- 
termination <  if  history  to  record  it  so. 

[Prom  the  M  nneapolis  (Minn.)  Spokesman, 
Oct.  19,  19671 

Those  Wh<   Betbat  the  Wak  on  Povebtt 

The  effort  i  o  block  the  nomination  of  Pres- 
ident Johnsc  a  tot  re-election  strikes  us  as 
reckless  and  :  rresponslble. 

Those  who  are  carrying  on  this  campaign 
In  the  name 'of  civil  rights  and  tbe  war  on 
poverty  just  |lo  not  make  sense-,  and  the  de- 
bate become^  crazier  and  crazier.  Not  only 
Is  Lyndon  .Johnson  the  biggest,  brightest 
hope  for  progress  In  these  fields,  but  every- 
thing that  4ms  his  chances  of  re-election 
strengthens  tbe  chances  that  Richard  Nixon 
will  be  the  Republican  nominee. 

In  other  words,  these  people  who  profess 
to  be  civil  rights  and  antl-p>overty  warriors 
are  wlUlng  t^  chance  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing in  the  W}iite  House  a  man  whose  under- 
standing of  c)vil  rights  is  vestigial,  and  whose 
career  has  b^n  marked  by  indifference  to 
the  problemi  of  the  slums.  It  is  dl£Bcult  to 
think  of  anything  more  reckless  than  this. 

Many  of  our  critics  have  phoned  to  tell 
us,  anonymously  for  the  moet  part,  that  they 
consider  our  pocdtlon  on  Johnson  "reaction- 
ary". And  thts  is  Just  part  of  tbe  nonsensical 
nature  of  th»  debate.  We  have  never  consid- 
ered it  "reao(tlonary"  to  support  public  fig- 
ures who  goi  to  bat  for  civil  rights  and  the 
correction  of  such  evils  as  poverty.  It  is 
about  time  tiiat  those  who  are  attacking  and 
trying  to  ulidermlne  our  political  friends 
come  forwarfl.  Identify  themselves,  and  ex- 
plain where  ithey  stand  on  dvU  rights.  Do 
they  want  N^n  in  the  White  House? 

The  debat*,  of  course,  is  beclouded  by  tbe 
Viet  Nam  issue,  and  by  the  fact  that  those 
who  oppose  IC7.S.  policy  with  respect  to  the 
resistance  o4  Conununlst  aggression  are  so 
almighty  cocksure  that  they  know  aU  the 
answers.        J 

Yet  In  thB  area  of  the  debate  the  argu- 
ment has  become  so  zany  that  it  fairly  takes 
our  breath  away.  Robert  Vaughn,  the  TV 
Intellectual,  came  out  the  other  day  with 
the  pronouncement  that  the  United  States 
would  have  to  pull  "entirely  out  of  Asia". 
Shades  of  tht  America  First  Isolationists,  and 
the  Herbert  Hoover  concept  of  the  oceans 
as  a  moat  around  the  American  castle  I 

But  these  eccentrics  are  nothing  if  not 
competitive.  Novelist  Pearl  Buck  went  before 
a  University  audience  and  proved  that  it  was 
possible  to  be  even  crazier.  The  Chinese,  she 
said,  are  the  peacemakers  of  the  earth.  They 
not  only  make  peace,  they  go  to  the  rescue 
of  people  wboee  peace  is  violated  by  the  ag- 
gressive and  violent  Americans.  They  went 
into  Korea,  she  explained,  as  peacemakers 
and  rescuers  of  the  Korean  people,  who  were 
being  violated  by  tbe  Americans. 

Maybe  it  IS  necessary,  for  the  record  and  to 
try  to  inject  a  little  truth  and  sanity  into 
the  dialogue,  to  point  out  that  It  was  the 
United  Nations  that  went  Into  Korea,  that 
it  did  so  to  istop  the  aggression  of  the  Chi- 
nese-backed {Communists  against  the  south. 
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and  that  when  the  cease-fire  came,  tbera 
was  no  msh  of  Koreans  to  escape  Into  the 
Communist  paradise  but  quite  the  contrary. 
The  fact  that  the  Bucks  and  the  Vaughns 
are  helping  Conununlst  foreign  policy  may 
or  may  not  be  coincidental.  The  fact  that 
these  -people,  1^  fighting  Johnson  on  dvU 
rights  are  in  effect  taking  the  Communist 
posture  that  is.  against  on  civU  rights  may 
or  may  not  be  Coincidental.  Whatever  is  the 
case,  it  is  perfectly  obvloiis  to  anybody  with 
ears  to  hear  a^d  eyes  to  see  that  at  this 
point  In  history'  opposition  to  the  President's 
re-election  is  a  iflagrant  betrayal  of  tbe  clvU 
rights  movement  and  the  war  on  poverty. 

(From  the  Ithiica  Journal,  Sept.  28,  1967] 
HisTOBT  ON  Johnson's  Smx 
(By  James  Mar  low) 
Washington.4— President       Johnson       has 
been  denounce^  in  and  out  of  Congress  for 
using  tbe  Gulf  |of  Tonkin  resolution  to  jus- 
.tlfy  America's  deepening  involvement  In  th« 
war  in  Vietnam.  But  history  Is  on  his  side. 
He   has   congressional   blessing   for  doing 
what  other  presidents  have  done,  some  witb. 
some    without    such    approval.    There   havt 
been   only   five   declared   wars   in  American 
history  but  six  Undeclared  ones. 

Altogether  the  armed  forces  have  been 
used  137  times  without  a  formal  war  dec- 
laration and  in  most  cases  without  any  say 
by  Congress.  la  some  actions,  presidents  at 
first  had  hearty  public  and  congressional 
endorsement.  Later,  when  enthusiasm 
cooled,  they  Were  attacked  or  poUtlcaUy 
ruined. 

On  Aug.  7,  k964  Congress  overwhelming 
passed  the  OuV  of  Tonkin  resolution  when 
Johnson  requested  it  after  North  Vietnamese 
torpedo  boats  afttacked  UJS.  destroyers  in  the 
gulf. 

It  said  JohiBon,  as  commander  in  chief 
of  tbe  armed  forces,  could  take  all  necet- 
sary  steps  to  Irepel  any  armed  attack  on 
those  forces  ana  "to  prevent  any  f lui^er  ag- 
gression." I 

While  the  Constitution  says  the  president 
is  commander-in-chief,  it  also  says  Congresi 
alone  can  declare  war.  It  doesn't  say  who 
can  use  the  a^ed  forces  without  a  decla- 
ration, j 

But  president  all  the  way  back  to  George 
Washington  thought  they  could  do  so  when 
they  felt  they  ishould.  It  became  a  custom, 
not  always  followed,  to  ask  Congress  for  ap- 
proval or  authorization. 

There  were  4ve  declared  wars:  1812 — war 
with  England;  1846 — Mexican  War  1898- 
Spanlsh  American  War.  1917 — EWorld  War 
I;  1941 — ^WorldiWar  II.  Three  of  them  might 
have  been  avoltfed. 

Two  days  before  Congress  declared  was  in 
1812  England  bad  yielded  to  American  de- 
mands but  Cocgress  didn't  know  It — then 
were  no  trans$tlantic  cables  or  telephones. 

In  1898  Sp4in  yielded  to  American  de- 
mands two  diiys  before  President  Willlan 
McKlnley  sent  bis  war  message  to  CongreM 
He  was  informed  of  it  but  went  ahead  be- 
cause he  was  iifeak  and  yielded  to  the  coun- 
try's war  fever: 

And  President  James  K.  Polk  baited  tbe 
Mexicans  into  war  in  1846  by  sending  troopi 
Into  territory  Qlaimed  by  Mexico.  He  wanted 
California  froE|  them  and,  as  a  result  of  tb* 
war,  got  it. 

Here  are  th4  six  lukdeclared  wars:  179ft- 
1800— naval  w^  with  France:  1801-1805- 
war  with  TrifoU  pirates;  1816— brief  mi 
with  Barbary  pirates;  1916-1917 — war  wltt 
Mexico;  1950-53 — ^Korean  war;  and  now  tbe 
Vietnamese  war. 

In  1798  Congress  approved  the  naval  war, 
authorizing  UB-  ships  to  seize  French  ves- 
sels which  had  been  preying  on  Americas 
shipping.  Sentiment  for  this  boiled  when  K 
was  learned  Itfie  French  foreign  minister. 
Talleyrand,  aslted  for  a  $250,000  bribe.  UUr 
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the  public  mood  changed  and  helped  wreck 
President  John  Adams  politically. 

Presidents  Adams  and  Washington  had 
ilnady  paid  almost  $2  million  in  blackmail 
to  N(M^  African  pirates  not  to  pick  on 
American  ships  and  to  release  American  cap- 
tives. But  TrtpoU  got  greedy  and  rough. 
Congress  authorized  action.  It  did  tbe  same 
against  the  Barbary  pirates  in  1816. 

When  Pancho  Villa,  a  Mexican  rebel,  mas- 
ttati.  Americana  on  both  sides  of  tbe  border, 
there  was  great  American  indignation  and 
demand  for  action.  President  Woodrow  Wll- 
lon  sent  almaet  6,000  men  into  Mexico  with 
Congress'  okay.  The  mood  changed  to  want- 
ing out  as  f  uU  war  with  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment got  closer.  Wilson  was  glad  to  pull  out. 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  neither  asked 
nor  got  congressional  approval  for  going  Into 
the  Korean  War.  But  tbe  United  Nations,  of 
vUcta  tbe  United  States  was  a  member,  asked 
quick  action.  At  first  be  got  big  backing.  This 
turned  to  harsh  criticism  as  the  war  dragged 
on. 

Johnson  neither  asked  nor  got  congres- 
■lonal  approval  for  sending  titx^M  into  the 
Dominican  Republic  because,  he  said.  It  was 
necessary  to  protect  American  lives  and  pre- 
vent a  Communist  takeover.  But  this  kind  of 
action  was  an  old  story. 

He  was  doing  what  presidents,  starting 
with  Washington,  bad  done  when  tbey 
thought  it  necessary,  ranging  from  crushing 
a  whisky  rebellion,  to  buUdozlng  Japan 
lato  opening  up  trade.  Some  of  tbe  Actions 
were  arrogant  and  inexcusable. 

Hot  did  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  1962 
•Ik  congressional  endorsement  when,  in  his 
■bowdown  with  Moscow,  he  forced  tbe  So- 
viet Union  to  take  her  missiles  out  of  Cuba. 

[From  the  Reporter,  Nov.  2, 1967] 
That  Mam  in  tux  Whtte  House 

In  this  country,  where  interest  in  politics 
li  traditionally  subnormal,  a  strange  thing 
has  been  happening:  the  frenzy  of  a  Presi- 
dential campaign  at  its  peak  has  been  with 
us  ft*  months.  Yet  the  great  day  will  be  not 
nert  Tuesday  but  a  Tuesday  a  year  from  now. 
As  usual,  tbe  noisy  activism  Is  tbe  hallmark 
of  the  professionals  or  the  parasites  of  poli- 
tlca,  while  the  concern  of  most  people  is 
casual.  But  this  has  not  deterred  the  pollsters 
from  scanning  the  Inclinations  of  the  un- 
eoDcemed. 

Tbere  Is  no  outstanding  Republican  candi- 
date on  the  horizon,  and,  so  we  are  told,  not 
even  one  Democrat  will  seek  to  wrest  the 
nomination  from  Lyndon  Johnson.  Tet  this 
winl,  unseasonable 'electioneering  Is  aimed 
tX  defeating  Lyndon  Johnson,  not  in  the  pri- 
maries or  at  the  convention,  but  now.  In  fact 
It  is  the  closest  equivalent  to  an  Impeach- 
ment campaign. 

The  movement  is  bipartisan,  though  the 
Denwcrats  are  by  far  the  most  vehement. 
Tboae  who  wish  the  elimination  of  Johnson 
eouM  be  Instant,  if  not  retroactive,  treat  him 
as  the  evilest  man  who  ever  had  his  resi- 
lience at  the  White  House.  He  alone,  they 
•sy,  Is  responsible  for  our  participation  In 
«>•  Vietnamese  War.  He  alone  has  lost  tbe 
*«•  on  poverty,  failed  to  bring  about  the 
Qrsat  Society,  and  isolated  our  country  from 
its  allies.  In  vain  the  poor  man  and  his 
few  remaining  friends  can  try  to  prove  that 
bs  la  not  the  President  who  brought  this 
country  into  a  new  Asia  war,  and  that  it  is  he 
wbo  has  suffered  the  most,  at  home  and 
"road,  by  keeping  it  limited.  The  radical 
programs  for  domestic  improvements  were 
Pwssated  to  the  nation  as  demanding  a  sus- 
^ihsd  national  effort  for  a  much  longer  pe- 
riod than  one  or  two  PresldenUal  terms.  True. 
M  11  not  popular  abroad,  but  what  other 
^Puilon  could  foreigners  have  If  tbey  listen 
to^tat  so  many  Americans  say  about  their 
RMdsnt? 

■niere  U  something  sick  and  sickening  in 
«■  ■nti-Johnson  fury.  The  bowls  against 


him  do  not  change;  they  Just  get  kmder- 
"Hey,  Hey,  LBJ,  How  Many  Kids  Did  Tou 
Kill  Today?"  With  endless  variaUoos,  they 
come  from  men  of  certified  wlsdcun  as  well 
as  the  "Tanks  of  the  New  Left. 

What  has  he  done  to  make  himself  tbe 
object  of  such  revulsion?  It  is  impossible 
to  know  how  the  majority  of  the  electorate 
might  feel  about  him  one  year  from  now, 
and  tbe  data  provided  by  the  pollsters  are  as 
Irrelevant  as  the  primaries  being  run  in 
some  special  estate,  such  as  the  one  of  the 
Intellectuals.  But  it  can  be  said  that  his  very 
person,  the  man  he  is,  goes  against  tbe  grain 
of  certain  categories  of  citizens  and  arouses 
tbe  latent  meanness  in  a  fairly  large  number 
of  articulate  people.  Even  bis  notorious  sen- 
sitivity to  what  is  said  and,  above  all,  written 
about  him  Is  provocation  to  poison  tongues 
and  poison  pens. 

Tbe  outsize  features  of  his  person  and  of 
bis  mind  are  offensive  to  many  who  cannot 
Stand  a  President  who  thinks  big,  ac1»  big, 
and  so  untiringly  pursues  the  goals  he  has 
assigned  himself.  Moreover,  his  bigness  could 
turn  out  to  be  greatness,  and  this  fear  may 
be  lurking  in  tbe  minds  of  those  who  have 
taken  most  advantage  of  his  luiusual  vul- 
nerabUty  to  detraction. 

The  war  on  poverty  and  the  Great  Society 
are  vast  though  stiU  cloudy  programs  in  the 
President's  mind,  and  the  fancy  names  they 
have  been  given  are  probably  the  contribu- 
tion of  some  of  the  scribes  who  now  sneer 
at  him.  But  certtiinly  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  the  riskiest  and  weightiest 
of  his  undertakings.  He  could  have  stopped 
it  at  any  time.  Just  as  bis  predecessor  coiUd 
have  done  but  didn't;  he  could  stc^  it  to- 
day by  accepting  a  cessation  of  the  bombing, 
followed  by  perfunctory  negotlaUons.  South 
Vietnam  would  be  ruled  by  a  coaUtion  gov- 
ernment with  a  large  Communist  parUcipa- 
Uon,  and  oiu  soldiers  could  be  brought 
home.  Briefly,  It  would  be  like  Laos,  but 
mlnuji  large  VSS.  forces  at  the  ttorder. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  the  Laotian 
precedent  by  Mr.  Theodore  Sorvnson  who 
further  suggests,  with  self-protecting  quaU- 
flcatlons,  that  a  good  example  of  tbe  way  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam  may  be  derived  from  the 
experience  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Tills  Is  ex- 
actly what  the  enemy  wants  mm  to  do,  and  no 
Amartcan  President  would  later  have  to  pass 
any  ransomed  South  Vietnamese  prisoners 
In  review. 

In  the  last  few  months  the  pressure  on 
Lyndon  Johnson  to  stop  the  bombing  and 
bring  the  war  to  an  end  has  been  ever 
mounting.  Then  the  President  decided  that 
the  time  had  come  to  restate  our  country's 
position  as  clearly  and  forcefully  as  he  could. 
In  bis  Son  Antonio  speech  on  September  28 
he  said:  "It  [Vietnaml  Is  the  arena  wher^ 
Communist  expansionism  Is  most  aggressively 
at  work  in  tbe  world  today.  .  .  ."  Two  weeks 
later,  at  a  press  conference  on  October  12 
Dean  Rusk  followed  siUt.  He  Is  the  one  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  who,  because  of  his  loy- 
alty and  fearlessness,  mttmrn  to  be  made  to 
ord«  to  take  much  punishment. 

The  most  skillful  baiters  of  Johnson  and 
Rusk  could  not  believe  theU-  ears  or  eyes. 
There  is  an  old  French  saying:  This  animal 
is  so  mean  that,  when  attacked,  it  defends 
Itself.  Haven't  those  two  men  had  enough? 
Of  covuse  not.  More  pvmlshment  will  be  in- 
flicted on  both  of  them,  and  there  will  be  no 
respect  for  their  office  or  personal  lives.  After 
Dean  Rusk  dared  to  speak  out  forcefully  and 
well,  the  counterattack  against  what  was 
called  his  Yellow  Peril  mania  was  furious, 
though  among  the  colmunists  there  was  » 
noble  compeUtion  to  exempt  Mm  from  the 
suspicion  of  racial  prejudice. 

Or  perhaps  there  Is  nothing  particularly 
new  in  this  anti-Johnson,  anti-Rusk  ram- 
page and  theae  two  Southerners  must  have 
found  the  right  name  for  It;  It  Is  Just  s 
lynching  party. 
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Cty  of  Miami,  Fbu,  Endorses  EcoBomic 
Opportniiity  Prograia 

EXTE278ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  n.oxiDa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
further  evidence  of  the  tremendous  pop- 
ular support  in  my  district  for  the 
continuation  of  the  war  on  poverty.  On 
November  6,  1967,  the  commission  of  the 
city  of  Miami,  after  citing  the  successes 
of  the  war  on  iwvertj^  in  Miami,  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  to  the 
Congress: 

Resolution-  39117 
Resolution  expressing  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  umted  States  will  enact  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  local  economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram; that  to  the  toterim  before  final  con- 
gressional action  regarding  said  appropria- 
tions the  Congress  will  provide  the  reqiUred 
appropriations  to  enable  said  program  to  con- 
tinue until  DecMnber  31,  1967;  and  request- 
ing an  inunedlate  audience  with  the  Florida 
deiegaUon  to  the  United  States  Congress,  in- 
cluding both  Senators  and  Representatives, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  personally  the 
grave  concern  of  the  city  commission  over 
tbe  imminent  demise  of  the  local  economic 
opptortunlty   program. 

Whereas,  the  Economic  Ow)ortunity  Pro- 
gram, Incorporated,  was  established  pur- 
suant to  tbe  Economic  OKXMtunity  Act  of 
1964  to  eliminate  jjoverty  in  tbe  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  the  goals  and  values  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  implemented  in 
Dade  Coimty.  Florida,  through  the  Economie 
Opportunity  Program,  Incorporated,  have 
had  a  constructive  effect  upon  tbe  lives  of 
thousands  of  poor  people  In  tbe  communltv: 
and  '' 

Whereas,  through  Its  many  services  and 
programs  the  lives  of  approximately  one 
thousand  (1,000)  children  in  our  Day  Care 
Centers  are  rapidly  overc<Mnlng  their  pre- 
vious handicaps;  and 

Whereas,  the  On  Tbe  Job  Training  Pro- 
grams, New  Careers,  Direct  Placements  and 
other  employment  training  programs  have 
enhanced  tbe  status  of  employment  «TT»r»ng 
the  unemployed  or  underemployed;  and 

Whereas,  though  its  block  clubs,  tenanta 
leagues  and  other  coiximunity  organizations 
there  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  forum 
where  target  residents  may  voice  many  ot 
their  fmstratlona  and  grtevanoes.  thereby 
minimizing  intergroup  t*n»if>jui  and  disturb- 
ances; and 

Whereas,  the  abrupt  dlsconttouatlon  of  tbe 
Poverty  Program  will  only  further  frustrate 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  thoxisands  ot 
poor  people  In  Dade  County;  and 

Whereas,  the  abrupt  discontinuation  of 
the  Local  E.OJ'J.  Program  wiu  further  de- 
press the  living  standards  of  the  lower  In- 
come groups  in  the  geographical  area  ot 
Miami,  Dade  County,  Florida; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved:  That  the 
Commission  of  the  City  of  Miami: 

1.  Communicates  its  hope  ISiat  tbe  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
enact  the  necessary  appropriations  for  tbe 
oonttouation  of  the  local  Eooiwmlc  Oppor- 
tunity Program. 

a.  That  In  the  interim  before  final  con- 
gressional action  regarding  appropriations 
for  tbe  Economic  OppcHtunlty  Program  tbe 
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Congress  of  the  United  States  provide  th* 
requisite  appropriations  to  enable  tbe  ^n- 
tlnuatlon  of  the  said  program  until  De-' 
cember  31, 1967. 

3.  That  an  immediate  audience  be  re- 
quested with  the  Florida  delegation  to  the 
Ck)ngress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
said  delegation  Including  both  Senators  and 
Representatives,  for  the  purpose  of  expres- 
sing personally  Its  grave  concern  In  view  of 
the  imminent  demise  of  the  local  Economic 
Opportunity  Program. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  6th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1967. 

St  ATI  or  FtdOBTD*, 

County  of  Dade, 
City  of  itiami: 

I.  F.  L.  Correll,  Clerk  of  the  City  of  Miami, 
Florida,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  and 
foregoing  pages  numbered  1  and  3  contain  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  resolution  passed 
and  adopted  by  the  City  Commission  of 
Miami.  Florida,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  6th 
day  of  November.  1967.  and  dealgnated 
Resolution  No.  39117. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  ofBcial  seal  of 
the  City  of  Miami,  Florida,  t^ils  8th  day  at 
November,  1967. 

T.     It.     COBBSIX, 

City  Clerk. 


TTie  solutl(^ 
atlon  at 
fight  that 


ev«ry 


noliody 


Cooperation  and  Water  Foliation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  XLUMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondajf.  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  lifr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  substantial  interest  in  the  Chicago 
area  in  the  problem  ot  pollution  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  public  concern  is  stimu- 
lated by  provocative  editorial  commen- 
taries  such  as  radio  station  WIND  car- 
ried last  Monday.  Novemlwr  6.  This 
commentary  dwells  on  the  need  for 
various  governmental  units  to  cooperate 
on  the  battle  of  water  pollution.  I  insert 
It  in  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point: 

COOPOL&TION    AMD    WAT^    POIXTTTION 

When  Harry  Truman  was  President,  he 
had  a  sign  on  bis  desk  i^lCh  said  "The  buck 
stops  here"— a  gentle  rib  about  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  pawling  the  buck  Instead 
of  solvtnc  problems.  For  some  time,  we  were 
kMlng  the  war  oa  poUutlon  because  of  buck- 
passing.  Trwllana  and  nilnola  were  at  odda 
over  i^iere  to  dump  dredglnga  from  the  In- 
diana harbor.  The  Corps  of  Knglnewa  was 
caught  In  the  middle  and  other  federal 
agencies  folowed  a  hands-off  policy. 

The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District,  itself 
a  major  i>oUuter,  was  busy  suing  industrial 
firms  both  in  its  own  state  and  In  Tnrtian.^ 
There  was  a  lot  of  wheel-splimlng,  but  ytry 
little  forward  motion.  In  the  past  several 
days,  however,  there  are  hopeful  signs  that 
we've  finally  gotten  an  effective  go-ahead. 
The  attorneys-general  ot  Illinois  and  tbre* 
adjoining  states  have  agreed  on  a  program 
of  enforcement  against  p>ollutlon. 

Indiana  has  withdrawn  Ita  objection  to 
use  of  land  fill  for  dredging.  The  Sanitary 
District  has  assigned  a  top  expert  to  tackle 
the  air  poUutlon  nvUsance  at  Its  Stlckney 
plant. 

This  Is  an  exceUent  start  because  it  undtf- 
scores  the  fact  that  poUutlon  la  everybody^ 
fault  and  everybody's  reeponsibiUty.  Tha 
water  that  Is  being  poUuted  doesn't  belong 
to  Industry,  to  nilnola  government  ncr  In- 
diana officialdom — ^It  btiongs  to  the  peoirie. 


Prejadn  ed  Jadget  Stand  Judged 


to  watw  pollution  is  cooper- 
level.  "The  alternative  is   a 
wins. 


EXTEff SIGN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON]  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOmSIAMA 

IN  "THE  HdUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondny,  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  any 
American  oonceive  of  any  judge  being 
so  prejudiced  against  law  and  order  that 
he  be  accused  of  derogatory  and  slander- 
ous expressions  in  open  court  against  his 
own  officers? 

Perhaps  the  action  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  Wives  Association  is  but 
an  indication  of  things  yet  to  come  as 
society  awakens  against  the  dictatorial 
personal  wliims  of  the  unelected  Judici- 
ary who  represent  no  one  except  their 
personal  v^detta  against  giving  society 
peace  of  maid. 

If  a  lawman  is  wrong,  he  is  wrong.  But 
certainly  there  Is  no  conceivable  Justifl- 
catlon  for  a  political  ward  boss,  who  has 
been  made  Judge,  criticizing  our  defend- 
ers by  callihg  them  stupid  and  Incom- 
petent. 

Rather  it  would  more  clearly  seem  the 
Judge  stands  judged. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  this  ap- 
pointed giaAt  of  the  Qreat  Society  serv- 
ing on  a  wcffld  court,  sitting  in  Judgment 
on  you?  Oar  p<^ceinen  are  our  public 
servants — attacks  on  them  are  in  reality 
attacks  on  the  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  Washington, 
D.C..  Star  report  of  Novnnber  12  fol- 
lowing my  ciMnments: 
Amtipoijci  Aas  Laid  to  District  or  Colum- 
Wa  Judck  bt  Wives 
(^y  Charles  Oonoonl) 

A  group  of  wives  ot  Metropolitan  policemen 
has  denuoMled  that  Oongreea  Investigate 
Qeneral  Sesdona  Judge  Harry  T.  Alexander 
for  being  "racked  with  a  prejudice  against 
poUcemsn." 

The  womefi,  members  of  the  D.C.  Police 
Wives  Aasociatlosi.  further  charged  In  a  pre- 
pared statemtent  yesterday: 

"We  have^  monitored  Judge  Alexander'a 
court  during  formal  sessions  and  find  that 
his  attitude  tdftards  poUcemen  of  both  races 
Is  prejudicial,  crude,  abusive  and  irrational 
to  the  point  that  Justice  is  not  bein«  served 
nor  the  srtature  ot  the  court  b^ng  main- 
tained." Alexander  is  a  Negro. 

Mrs.  Mary  Oannon,  a  sp>okesman  for  the 
group,  further  accused  the  Judge  ot  con- 
tributing to  the  department's  morale  prob- 
lem as  a  "Result  ot  the  derogatory  and 
slanderoiu  expressions  Judge  Alexander  usee 
from  the  becicb  when  our  police  husbands. 
In  the  ooura^  of  their  duties,  appear  before 
him."  I 

Judge  Alexiuider  declined  yesterday  to  ooov- 
ment  on  the  accusations. 

llie  oontroveisial  Judge  has  frequently  ac- 
cused police  oflloerB  and  proaeoutors  ai>- 
pearlng  in  t|is  courtroom  ot  1ft<*1ng  oourt- 
room  dlgnltf  and  coming  in  with  lll-i»«- 
pared  cases. 

Mrs.  Ckmnon,  whose  husband.  Thomas,  la 
a  sergeant  la  the  lltb  Prednot,  said  she  Is 
representing  a  group  at  more  than  200  wlv«a. 
She  charged  "ttiat  on  oocaslon  the  Judge  has 
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police  offlcers  "stupid"  and 


pubUcly  called 
"  incompertent . ' 

The  wives  ha^e  talked  to  several  congress- 
men, she  said,  i  and  said  several  were  very 
Interested.  | 

Mrs.  Oannon  aald  the  women  are  appealing 
to  Congress  because  "Judge  Alexander  is  a 
creature  of  the  Congress  .  .  ."  He  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  last  year  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

Mrs.  Oannon  argued  that  police  wives  have 
compUed  numerous  instances  of  "police 
abuse"  on  Uje  part  of  Judge  Alexander,  both 
from  their  hui^bandfi  and  from  eye-witness 
observations. 

"As  poUce  wites  we  have  had  enough,"  she 
said.  "Our  hiiebands,  straight-jacketed  by 
rules  and  regulations  and  almost  total  public 
apathy,  are  discouraged  and  angry." 


Winaing  tlie  War 
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EXTENI^ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  Hack  edwards 

or   AUiBAKA 

IN  THE  HOnte  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  November  13.  1967 

Mr.^  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ^lahwma  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Wdhai  approved  two  resolu- 
Uoaa  by  tmaiilmous  vote  at  their  thiid 
biennial  ccmvpUon  at  Huntsvllle,  Ala., 
on  October  2}.  These  resolutions  speak 
for  themselve^  and  are  very  fortliright 
and  to  the  point. 

I  think  aU  Members  should  read  these 
resolutions  and  give  heed  to  their  con- 
tent. J 

The  resolutlcois  follow: 

AlJiBAMA   FEDnlnON    OF   RXFUBUCAM    WOKEH 

KKSOLunoir 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  third  largest  war  in  its  blstoiy 
as  measiired  la  terms  of  manpower  and  re- 
sources. I 

Whereas,  We  have  been  committed  to  thli 
war  tar  seventeen  years,  beginning  with  ad- 
visors In  1950  and  building  up  to  over  500,000 
combat  troops  today. 

Whereas,  The  caaualtiee  now  exceed 
100,000  men.     I 

Whereas,  the!  cost  of  this  war  Is  25  to  30 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

Whereas,  With  the  no  win  policy  of  the 
present  Administration  this  war  Is  being 
used  as  the  excuse  for  more  and  more  con- 
trols over  the  lives  of  the  American  people, 
as  higher  taxes,  wage  and  price  controli, 
and  rationing.  I 

Whereas.  Tbe  present  Administration  li 
enoovuaglng  ai}d  promoting  trade  with,  and 
aid  to,  tbe  very  nations  supplying  the  ma- 
terials of  war  Do  our  Communist  enemies  In 
Vietnam. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  Congress  declare  war 
on  North  Vietnam,  that  we  stop  trade  and 
giving  aid,  dli^ectly  or  Indirectly,  to  our 
Communist  enemies,  and  that  we  take  what- 
ever military  I  measures  are  required  to 
achieve  victory^ 

Be  is  resolved,  lliat  a  copy  be  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Alabama  Congressional  dele- 
gation, a  copy  to  Rep.  Jack  Edwards  to  b* 
entered  into  tlte  Congressional  Record  and 
a  copy  to  boaid  members  to  be  submitted 
to  the  press. 

RESOLUnOK 

Whereas,  Tbo  high  courts  of  this  natioo 
through  iisurpatlon  of  powers  have  tended 
to  foster  and  encourage  civil  disobedience 
and  widespread  lawlessness. 


Whereas,  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  said 
oourts  and  government  agents  seek  to  In- 
timidate local  police  forces  and  destroy  pub- 
lic coafldence. 

Be  It  resolved,  That  the  Ideal  police  de- 
partments be  unmolested  by  outside  influ- 
ences so  that  they  may  carry  out  their  pre- 
■cribed  duties  as  delegated  to  them  by  the 
citizens. 


bdianapolis  Project  ShowLJlaw  To 
Elimiaate  Slums 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OP    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  helping  a  low- 
income  family  get  out  of  slums  and  into 
a  home  of  its  own  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  dcHnestic  problems  we  have  to- 
day. The  following  story  from  the  No- 
vember 13,  1967,  Wall  Street  Journal 
shows  how  it  Is  done  in  Indianapolis. 
"Hie  program  has  been  highly  successful 
and  has  attracted  wide  attention  all  over 
the  country.  The  story  follows: 

IITDIANAPOLIS      NeCBOBS      BI7IU>      THXIB      OwN 

Homes      With      Asskmblt      Link — Swxat 
Bqottt  Takes  Place  or  Cash  Down  Pat- 

MXNTS  BT  LOW-InCOMZ  RESIDENTS 
COLOR-CODEO,  PKE-CTTr  WOOD 

(By  Stanford  Sesser) 

Indianapolis — One  way  to  conquer  slums: 
Take  up  hanuner  and  saw  and  do  the  Job 
yourself. 

Several  hundred  Negro  families  here  have 
done  JuBt  that.  Their  low  incomes  might  have 
doomed  them  to  lifelong  slum  existence.  But 
wltii  the  aid  of  an  ingenious  system  for 
group-building  houses,  they  have  trans- 
fonned  dozens  of  blocks  of  rotting  wooden 
tenements  and  rubbish-strewn  lots  into  neat 
rows  of  attractive  frame  and  brick  homes. 

And  they  did  it  without  a  cent  of  Oovern- 
ment  subsidy  (though  one  Is  being  sought 
now). 

The  people  Involved  don't  claim  that  their 
effort  Is  a  panacea  for  the  nation's  slums.  But 
In  a  struggle  that  often  seems  a  series  of 
Inconclusive  skirmishes,  they  have  scored  a 
trlmnph.  Urban  planners  and  politicians  have 
been  flocking  here  to  see  their  work. 

STTKPBISES 

The  project  consists  of  two  groups  of  houses 
on  opposite  sides  of  town.  It  is  run  by  Planner 
House  Homes,  a  private  self-help  organization 
lormed  In  1946.  Most  impressive  to  visitors 
kere  is  the  fact  that  397  men,  many  of  whom 
Md  never  used  a  tool,  built  their  own  homes 
mm  scratch.  But  there  have  been  these  other 
■uiprises: 

—The  normally  conservative  Indianapolis 
business  community  ralUed  behind  the  proj- 
ect. Businessmen  contributed  much  of  a 
WOO.OOO  revolving  fund  used  to  purchase  con- 
"wwtion  materials,  and  the  city's  largest 
W|wu  made  most  of  the  necessary  mortgage 

""^^  creation  of  solid  communities  from 
•ninis  produced  a  dramatic  Increase  in  pollti- 
«  OTganlzatlon.  The  residents  got  98%  voter 
^tratlon  and  formed  neighborhood  groups 
»*t  persuaded  city  hall  to  provide  an  ele- 
S5~^  *'^^°**'  *°**  *  °«^  swimming  pool 
TTtte  transformed  neighborhoods  became  at- 
wactive  to  private  developers,  who  stepped 
tenm.'"Jt"?  ^°"^  °°  adjacent  land.  They 
r^Qd  that  a  number  of  middle-Income 
^vk"  '^^^^*^  to  niove  to  the  area. 
ti,ri!^*  **'"  *"  crvunbUng  slums  around 
"•  two  neighborhoods,  but  the  ranch-type 


homes  in  the  Flanner  House  projects  look 
like  those  in  a  flrst-rate  suburban  housing 
development.  Althou^  some  are  16  years 
old,  none  shows  signs  of  deterioration.  In 
contrast  to  the  "Instant  slums"  that  critics 
contend  urban  renewal  projects  often  pro- 
duce. 

The  resident  families  had  meager  incomes, 
ranging  from  about  $3,500  to  $4,200.  and 
most  of  them  hadn't  previously  owned  any- 
thing more  expensive  than  a  second-hand 
automobile.  So  what  made  the  project  possi- 
ble? *^ 
aspirations  and  knerct 
One  answer  ccones  from  Cleo  W.  Black- 
bum,  executive  director  of  Flanner  House 
and  of  its  parent  organization,  the  Board  for 
Fundamental  Education,  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration that  conducts  a  number  of  self- 
help  programs.  "They  were  people  with  as- 
pirations who  dldnt  want  to  Uve  In  public 
bousing."  be  says. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  a  59-year-oId  Negro  who 
began  drumming  up  support  for  a  home- 
ownership  program  In  the  late  1940e,  gives 
all  the  credit  to  the  residents.  Their  flght  to 
"upgrade  themselves"  was  the  key  factor, 
be  suggests. 

"The  simplest  part  of  the  whole  process  is 
building  the  house,"  Jir.  Blackburn  declares. 
But  a  tour  of  the  Planner  House  "factory" 
leaves  the  impression  that  a  minor  miracle 
of  engineering  has  taken  place.  Some  of  the 
residents  note  that  they  "knew  which  side  of 
the  batniner  Is  up,  but  that's  about  all." 
However,  they  began  building  homes  with- 
out a  day  of  Instruction. 

The  key  to  the  program  Is  an  elaborate 
assembly-line  process  developed  with  help 
from  Piirdue  University.  The  men  in  famlllea 
accepted  by  Flanner  House  must  be  able  to 
work  20  hours  a  week  at  night.  In  addition 
to  holding  a  regular  Job.  Croups  of  at  least 
20  persons  build  the  houses,  each  performing 
a  specialized  task  on  each  home. 

(Completion  of  a  house  (there  are  four 
types)  takes  nine  to  12  months.  Most  com- 
ponents are  prefabricated  at  the  factory  on 
large  frames.  One,  for  instance,  represents 
the  side  of  house.  Lumber  is  ordered  pre-cut 
to  specified  dimensions  and  is  color-coded, 
so  that  often  there  Is  no  need  to  read  blue- 
prints. 

Supervisors  give  Instructions  and  handle 
technical  details.  The  functions  requiring 
highly  developed  skills — plumbing,  heating 
and  electrical  wiring — are  done  by  contrac- 
tors hired  for  the  Job.  Local  construction 
imions  have  given  their  blessing  to  the 
Flanner  House  methods. 

EVOiTBODT   WORKS 

The  women  are  active  too.  They  get  class 
instruction  In  how  to  reupholster  fiimlture, 
and  they  organize  discussion  groups  that 
later  can  make  sure  the  new  oommunltlee 
aren't  being  slighted  by  the  city.  This  kind 
of  concern  is  a  prerequisite  for  getting  into 
the  Flanner  House  project. 

What  makes  the  whole  thing  possible 
financially  is  "sweat  equity."  Labor  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  cost  of  building  a  home. 
"There  are  families  across  the  nation  who 
have  sufficient  Income  to  pay  for  a  home 
mortgage."  Mr.  Blackburn  notes,  "but  they 
don't  have  an  Income  sufDclent  to  save  for 
the  down  payment." 

At  the  Flanner  House  Homes  there  is  no 
down  payment.  The  9(X)  hours  of  labor  con- 
tributed by  each  man  make  it  unnecessary. 
A  finished  home  Is  worth  $14,000,  but  the 
owner  needs  a  mortgage  loan  of  only  $9,500 
to  return  construction  costs  to  the  revolving 
fund.  * 

The  residents  get  mortgage  loans  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  Pay- 
ments, Including  the  mortgage,  taxes  and 
insurance,  generally  have  been  about  $00  a 
month— less  than  most  of  the  home  owners 
previously  paid  in  rent. 

"The  truth  is  that  it  was  very  good  busi- 
ness for  us."  says  WllUam  P.  Flynn,  retired 


chairman  of  the  Indiana  National  Bank, 
which  made  many  of  the  mortgage  loans! 
"There  wasn't  any  real  risk  about  It.  If  we 
had  to  do  It  over  again  we'd  grab  It." 

The  residents  say  the  sweat  equity  prin- 
ciple represented  the  only  way  out  of  the 
slums.  "We  couldn't  have  continued  paying 
rent  and  at  the  same  time  saved  up  $2,000 
for  a  down  payment,"  says  one  home  owner. 

The  Flanner  House  method  produced  an- 
other kind  of  saving.  Because  the  homes  are 
built  in  large  groups,  the  project  gets  dis- 
counts of  up  to  40%  on  products  ranging 
from  liunber  to  appliances.  Theodore  H. 
Simpson,  director  of  the  housing  program, 
says  private  industry  Is  eager  to  make  the 
mass  sales.  "Sometime  you  cant  get  Into  the 
office,  there  are  so  many  salesmen,"  he  says 
"They're  caUlng  aU  day  long." 

Planner  House  has  run  into  one  difficulty. 
The  $90  a  month  mortgage  payments  were 
made  possible  by  Interest  rates  far  below  the 
current  average  of  814%.  The  Planner  House 
program  had  to  be  suspended  In  late  1965  due 
to  rUlng  rates  and  scarcity  of  land. 

Another  large  tract  of  land  has  been  as- 
sembled this  year,  but  home-building  can't 
start  again  without  a  subsidy  to  offset  blgb 
mortgage  payments.  This  time.  Mr.  Black- 
burn is  turning  to  the  Government  for  help 
He  hopes  the  Model  Clttes  program  wUl  pro- 
vide funds. 

Demand  from  Indianapolis  Negroes  to  get 
Into  the  project  Is  rising  steadUy.  "We  could 
buUd  as  many  sell-belp  houses  as  we  wanted 
to  if  we  had  the  land,"  Mr.  Blackburn  says. 
Flanner  House  competes  In  the  market  for 
land;  It  must  submit  bids  for  areas  cleared  by 
the  Indianapolis  Redevelopment  Commission 

Flanner  House  hasnt  been  able  to  make  a 
large  dent  in  the  housing  problems  of  the 
city's  110,000  Negroes.  The  slums  of  the  In- 
diana capital  are  growing,  like  those  of  other 
cities.  And  urban  renewal  experts  note  that 
single-family  homes  on  the  Planner  House 
type  couldn't  be  put  in  crowded  cities  like 
New  Tork. 

But  planners  nevertheless  consider  the  In- 
dianapolis project  a  heartening  initiative. 
"Here  Is  a  place  where  the  public  and  private 
sectors  can  Join  hands,"  says  Mr.  Blackburn 
A  home  ownership  bUl  recently  passed  by  the 
Senate  housing  subcommittee  could  spawn 
other  similar  projects.  It  wotUd  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  to  lower  interest  payments  on 
mortgages. 

"What  we're  Involved  In  is  an  effort  to  get 
people  to  uplift  their  aspirations,"  Mr.  Black- 
bum  says.  It  seems  to  work;  he  notes  that 
many  of  the  families  have  doubled  their  in- 
comes since  moving  into  the  new  homes 
Many  have  added  rooms,  garages  and  air  con- 
ditioning units. 

"These  people  are  Interested  In  their  prop- 
erty values,"  says  one  home  owner,  and  he 
suggests  a  reason  why:  "I  know  something 
has  to  be  done  about  the  slums,  but  things 
can  be  given  on  too  much  of  a  sUver  platter. 
We've  had  to  work  for  everything  we  had." 


Aw,  Come  on,  Secretary  Boyd 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Death  on  the 
road  is  largely  the  result  of  human  error 
now."  With  this  simple  sentence  the  Can- 
t<m  Repository  brings  into  focus  and 
back  down  to  earth  all  of  the  talk  about 
unsafe  automobiles.  I  extend  my  remarks 
with  the  Repository  editorial:  - 
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Aw,   Com  OK,   SXCBRART  BOTB 

Alan  a  Bofd.  VB.  aecretarr  ot  tranapor- 
tatlon,  strUcM  u>  aa  a  no-nonaen«e  guy  wltto 
a  firm  grip  on  ttie  reallttea  of  bU  Job. 

But  when  !>•  aaya  new  tire  atandanU  la- 
sued  by  the  aU-aeelng  federal  government 
are  going  to  be  a  vital  factor  In  highway 
safety,  we  wonder  who  U  writing  hl»  official 
pronouncements. 

The  day  is  coming,  he  Is  reported  as  say- 
ing In  Washington,  when  "Injury  and  death 
on  the  road  wiU  largely  be  the  result  of  hu- 
man error  and  not  of  design  and  equipment 
deficiencies." 

Death  on  the  road  U  largely  the  reaiut 
of  numan  error  now. 

MUUons  of  ufl  have  been  driving  autos  all 
our  lives  without  a  design  or  equipment  de- 
ficiency coming  to  our  attention.  Oiir  tire 
troubles  have  been  so  rare  we  scarcely  think 
of  tire  trouble  as  a  thing  to  worry  about. 
Our  autoe  have  worked  perfectly  year  In  and 
year  out. 

What  we  have  worried  about,  with  good 
cause,  are  chronic  drunks,  damfool  speed- 
ers, dozing  truck  drivers  and  Simday 
motorists. 

We  have  worried  about  chronic  smashup- 
causers,  fools  with  no  Judgment  and  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  nut  that  comes  loose  on  super- 
highways— the  self-destructlonlst  hell-bent 
on  destroying  himself  and  taking  someone 
with  >'1m 

We  have  wished  and  wished  again  that 
the  element  of  human  error  had  been  ex- 
punged from  highway  records  as  completely 
as  design  and  equipment  deficiencies. 

Doesnt  Secretary  of  Transportation  Boyd 
feel  the  same  way — and  If  he  doesn't  what 
makes  Mm  different  from  millions  of  the 
rest  of  us? 

My  Goi  How  Can  b  Be 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  November  13.  1967 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcord,  I  Include  the  following  Item 
from  the  San  Diego,  Calif..  Dispatch 
of  October  27,  1967: 

OCTOBKB  27,  1967:  Navt  Dat 

My  Ood,  how  can  it  be. 

That  one  boy  lies  rotting  from  malnutri- 
tion and  torture  in  a  Jungle  prison  camp 
In  North  Vietnam;  and  another  boy  spits 
and  tramples  on  the  flag  of  this  country  on 
the  steps  of  a  university  of  learning. 

That  one  boy  lies  sightless  In  a  U.S.  Naval 
Hospital  from  communist  inflicted  face 
wounds,  and  another  boy  uses  a  commiuilst 
flag  to  drape  himself  in  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  this  country. 

That  one  man  of  medicine  begins  his 
thirtieth  straight  hour  standing  over  an 
operating  table  In  pursuit  of  life  for  men 
serving  this  country;  and  another  man  of 
medicine  Implores  crowds  of  young  men  to 
refuse  to  serve  their  country. 

That  one  negro  holds  the  face  of  his  dead 
white  comrade  in  his  arms  and  cries  piti- 
fully in  a  dirty  mud  hole  in  Vietnam;  and 
another  negro  screams  with  hate  against  his 
white  brother  on  the  streets  of  countless, 
American  cities. 

That  one  boy  lies  in  a  coflln  beneath  the 
ground  because  he  believed  in  duty  to  coun- 
try; and  another  boy  lies  on  a  dingy  cot  giv- 
ing blood  to  the  enemies  of  bla  country. 

That  one  man  of  Ood  shields  a  wounded 
boy  from  an  enemy  bayonet  with  his  body 


and  dies;  and  anolfeer  man  of  Ood  uses  his 
cloth  as  a  shield  tp  preach  hate,  dissension 
and  lawlessness,      i 
My  Ood,  how  ca^  It  beT 

— JOSKFH  B.  HOLICXB. 
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and  cultural  activities 


Upward  BhibiI  Experiment 


EXTENSICP?  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEONbR  K.  SULLIVAN 


Oil 

IN  THE  HOUSE 

Thursday, 


mssoCTi 
DF  REPRESENTATIVES 

November  2.  1967 


Mrs.  SDUJVAN.  Mr.  Spe^er,  the  "Up- 
ward Bound  program  has  been  an  enor- 
mous success  in  the  St.  Louis  area  and 
has  won  repeated  praise  in  responsible 
segments  of  the  press.  An  article  by  Al 
Delugach  concerning  the  excellent  Up- 
ward Boimd  project  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  on  November  5. 

In  order  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues may  learn  more  about  Uils  excit- 
ing and  successftil  antlpoverty  program, 
I  insert  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

UPWABO  BOOiro  Extl»XMENT  I  A  LOOK  AT  A  PlO- 
CRAM  DkSIONED  "to  iNSPUUt  YOUTHS  TO  CON- 
TINTTE  THEia  EDfTCATION 

(By,Al  Delugacb) 
"Upward  Bound"  Is  a  i^af^y  phiase.  And 
it  seMBS  to  set  Aist  the  right  tone  of  op- 
timism for  SOTae  V5  high  sdiool  Juniors  and 
seniors  taking  pert  in  an  exp«-lment  at 
Washington  Unlvtrsity. 

Right  now,  they  are  attending  their  regvUar 
high  schools  on  weekdays  and  going  to  the 
unlverelty  for  saedal  instrucUon  and  ac- 
tivities three  Saterdays  a  month. 

But  for  seven  iteeks  last  summer  the  par- 
ticipants (36  bojfc  and  40  girls)  lived  right 
on  campus  \n  an  atmosphere  as  remote  from 
their  customary  Environment  as  the  surface 
of  the  moon. 

"I  have  the  Impression  since  they  returned 
that  they  feel  ttielr  grades  m  high  school 
are  going  to  Improve,"  commented  John  A. 
Whitfield,  director  of  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram at  Washington  University. 

If  so,  it  wlU  doubtleesly  be  because  of  atU- 
tudes  and  motivation  that  were  not  present 
before  the  finindal-handlcapped  youths 
were  exposed  to  tfcelr  novel  ejq>erlence6  of  the 
last  few  months. 

Fy>r  these  boys  and  girls  were  selected  for 
the  program  bec»u8e  they  were  not  perform- 
ing in  school  at  a  level  anywhere  near  their 
potential.  Undef -achievers  Is  the  common 
description. 

A  detailed  evajjuatlon  of  the  summer  phase 
gives  indications  of  progress  toward  the  goal 
of  i>reparlng  and  Inspiring  the  youths  to  con- 
Unue  education  beyond  the  high  school  level. 
Questionnaire  responses  by  the  students, 
the  teaching  staff  and  the  tutOT-counselors 
also  point  the  wny  toward  strengthening  the 
program  In  the  future. 

Funded  for  a  fear  by  a  (101,981  grant  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (the  fed- 
eral poverty  wa|^  agency)  and  $11,331  from 
the  university,  the  project  began  last  June. 
(One  has  been  astabUshed  longer  at  Webster 
Groves  College)^ 

li4kd  on  camfos  ^ 

Prom  June  25  through  Aug.  11,  the  youths, 
selected  frwn  sulDund  the  metropolitan  area, 
Uved  In  residence  halls  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Mornings  they  attended  classes  in 
social  science.  English,  mathematics  and 
business   orlenttttion.   Afternoons   were   de- 


voted to  recreational 
of  wide  variety.  , 

Tutor-counselors,  (ailed  the  backbone  of 
the  program  by  associate  director  Mrs.  Gloria 
White,  were  availably  to  the  students  on  a 
24-hovir  basis.  . 

"They  are  very  clos^  to  the  students,"  Mrs. 
White  said.  "They  ar«  crazy  about  them  and 
the  kids  know  it."     1 

The  tutors,  young  men  and  women  college 
students,  are  modestly  paid — and  for  but  a 
part  of  the  time  they  put  in.  Two  are 
seminarians,  Mrs.  ^hlte  said,  and  "they 
even  use  their  own  ilmes  to  call  the  kids." 
Since  Sept.  16  the  upward  Bound  students 
have  been  engaged  ih  a  follow-up  phase  of 
the  summer  phase.  &IA  at  tne  75  returned). 
Individual  tutorine  and  covmsellng  is  a 
key  part  of  this  phase,  Mr.  Whitfield  said. 
Academic  areas  of  concentration  will  be  on 
such  basics  as  math  and  verbal  skills. 

In  order  to  help  otlent  the  youths  to  pos- 
sible vocations,  the  group  will  be  taken  on 
visits  to  Industries.  The  students  will  also  be 
assisted  in  preparing  for  college  entrance 
examinations  (there  are  28  seniors  in  the 
group,  the  rest  are  juniors). 

One  young  man  due  to  graduate  high 
school  in  January  Ip  going  Into  the  work- 
study  career  BCholattblp  program  at  Wash- 
ington U.,  Mr.  Whitpeld  reported. 

However,  the  Upward  Bound  leaders  recog- 
nize that  not  all  ttielr  charges  want  to  go 
to  college. 

"That  is  why  we  are  touring  industries," 
Mrs.  Wblte  said,  "to  give  them  some  Ideas  on 
what  vocation  they  want  to  follow.  Some 
have  unrealistic  occupational  alms,  becatise 
they  don't  know  wliat  it  takes  (for  a  par- 
ticular Job  or  profewion)." 

OT7T    or    BHZLI.S 

For  example,  one  said  he  wanted  to  be  a 
nuclear  physicist.  Examination  showed  he 
got  the  notion  froia  a  tv  program  and  he 
had  no  idea  of  what  a  nuclear  physicist  does. 

Outside  cultural  activities  vrtll  be  con- 
tinued during  the  g  chool  year,  too.  On  their 
first  day  back,  the  students  were  taken  to 
East  St.  Louis  for  a  performance  of  the  na- 
tionally knovm  Murray  Louis  dance  company. 

It  was  during  the  slimmer  that  the  boys 
and  girls  had  the  eoncentrated  exposure  to 
an  environment  that  cannot  but  change 
their  lives.  | 

Perhaps  the  mo«t  dramatic  development 
during  the  seven-'v^eek  residence  phase  was 
the  emergence  of  many  of  the  students  from 
the  shells  they  had  built  around  themselves. 

"The  kids  are  lisfeulng,"  commented  Mrs. 
White.  "They  are  paying  that  maybe  some- 
body has  something  worth  listening  to." 

A  formal  evaluation  of  the  summer-ln- 
resldence  phase,  ba^ed  in  large  part  on  ques- 
tionnaires submitted  to  students,  teachen 
and  residence  hall  ptaff .  sheds  some  light  on 
the  attitudes  of  t»e  boys  and  girls  selected 
from  16  high  schodls  for  the  experience.  (Of 
the  75.  aU  but  15  aTe  Negroes) . 

"They  became  more  confident  In  what  they 
wanted  to  say  or  Ideas  they  wanted  to  ex- 
press," commented  one  tutor-counselor,  who 
added  with  a  frankness  that  was  noticeable 


in  the  responses. 


^ tn  some  classes  the  teach- 
ers let  them  become  too  friendly  and  too 
expressive." 

Another  resident  haU  staff  member  ob- 
served: 

".  .  .  Most  attltiidlnal  changes  were  posi- 
tive, and  any  othsrs  were  normal  reactloni 
to  authority  .  .  ." 

STXTDE  «T    COMMINTS 

One  tutor-couna  elor's  observation  reflected 
another  side  to  tie  effects  on  the  students: 
"They  picked  up  the  college  dress,  speech 
and  manners  and  were  disturbed  to  find  It 
hard  to  re-enter  t  lelr  own  environment" 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  the  student  com- 
ments tt  the  summer's  end:  ^^ 

"I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  had  a  gooa 
time  this  summer  and  I  can  say  that  I  haw 
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learned  a  great  deal  from  my  studies  and 
much  about  people.  I  never  really  let  myself 
he  seen  as  much  and  never  saw  ao  much 
out  of  other  people." 

"This  program  gave  me  a  chance  to  more 
or  less  'grow  up.'  I  had  more  responslbilltlea 
and  I  had  to  manage  my  own  money." 

Not  surprisingly,  considering  the  program 
had  sought  out  students  with  motivation  that 
<lld  not  match  ability,  the  Upward  Bound 
teachers  were  not  without  problems. 

After  four  weeks  the  program  structure 
vas  alerted  because  of  "a  general  lethargy 
and  lack  of  Interest  among  the  students." 

TEACHER    COMMENTS 

Instead  of  dally  60-mlnute  classes  In  busi- 
ness orientation.  English,  math  and  social 
Klence,  students  bad  90-minute  sessions  in 
two  subjects  twice  a  week  and  the  other  two 
subjects  on 'alternate  days.  Fridays  were  op- 
tional and  students  could  attend  seminar  or 
classes  of  their  choice.  Instead  of  8  ajn., 
dally  academic  work  began  at  9  p.m.  After- 
noons, as  before,  were  spent  In  organized 
recreation  activities.  Including  sports. 

Student  responses  to  objective-type  ques- 
tionnaires showed  a  majority  favored  the  re- 
vised plan. 

Teacher  conunents  showed  a  division  of 
opinion  on  long  versus  classes,  as  well  as  on 
student  attitudes  toward  the  teachers'  own 
area  of  study. 

"As  in  all  things."  one  teacher  said,  "some 
■tu\lents  were  indifferent,  some  positive  and 
others  negative  . . ." 

Another  teacher  said  "a  good  many" 
Students  were  inattentive  in  class  and  did 
not  prepare  assignments.  When  questioned, 
the  teacher  said,  the  students  "claimed  their 
attitude  would  have  improved  if  they  were 
forced  to  be  Involved." 

"Attitudes  varied  in  a  range  from  complete 
^Mktby  to  enthuslastls  reception."  reported 
one  teacher.  "Most  students  appeared,  how- 
ever, to  be  intrigued  by  much  of  the  Social 
Science  material  and  willing  to  expend  effort 
toward  understanding  and  often  mastering 
the  Ideas  Introduced." 

Data  from  the  survey  showed  more  stu- 
dents preferred  Social  Science  to  any  other 
subject  offered.  The  reason  for  Its  popularity 
may  be  found  in  Its  challenging  format  as  a 
"game." 

T7KGED    TO    THINK 

Each  Student  was  given  a  role  as  a  citizen 
of  ICdclty,  a  hyi>othetlcal  community  facing 
problems  of  overpopulated  slums.  The  stu- 
dents formed  various  interest  groups — such 
as  business,  labor,  religious  and  civil  rights — 
and  took  part  in  practical  politics  on  the  city 
eouncll  level. 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  smnmer  program, 
Mrs.  White  said,  Upward  Bound  personnel 
have  visited  the  students'  high  schools  and 
talked  to  the  principals  about  the  project's 
•1ms  toward  supplementing  their  regular 
studies. 

The  Upward  Bound  students  have  an  IQ 
range  of  98  to  150,  Mrs.  White  said,  and  some 
had  been  actually  working  in  the  gifted  pro- 
gram "but  not  at  the  gifted  level."  She  ex- 
prassed  hope  that  their  motivation  and  det«r- 
mlnatlon  have  been  stimulated,  adding: 
"Whether  the  program  is  a  success  will  be 
determined  when  these  kids  becoming  con- 
tributing members  of  the  ccMnmunlty." 


Homecoming  at  Iowa  Wetleyao 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  13.  1967 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  £4)eaker,  the 
*e*end  of  October  27  and  28  as  home- 


coming at  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  in 
Mount  Pleasant. 

The  activities  were  varied  and  stimu- 
lating. Gen.  Lucius  Clay  was  a  convo- 
cation Q>eaker.  A  new  hall,  the  George 
B.  McKlbbin  Hall,  was  officially  named. 
Awards  were  made  to  community  leaders. 

As  usual  "Pat"  Patterson  of  the  Mount 
Pleasant  News  wrote  an  excellent  column 
on  the  activities.  The  column  follows: 
Homecoming  at  Iowa  Wesletan 

Those  responsible  for  putting  together  a 
highly  concentrated  and  exceptionally  fine, 
program  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  the  past  week-end 
deserve  medals.  This  was  a  four-threat  pre- 
sentation (one  more  than  the  best  of  tlie 
football  players.) 

This  was  Homecoming  with  all  Its  activi- 
ties. This  was  the  time  for  naming  of  the 
George  B.  McKlbbin  hall.  This  was  the  third 
major  event  as  planned  In  the  125th  anm- 
versary  observance  of  the  founding  of  Iowa 
Wesleyan.  The  observance  of  the  450th  anm- 
versary  of  the  Reformation  was  the  fourth 
major  segment  of  the  busy  week-end. 

When  you  have  a  General  LuclouJs  Clay  In 
your  commvinlty,  when  you  have  otber  dls- 
tlngiilshed  visitors  who  came  to  participate 
and  when  you  have  the  many  alumni  and 
other  friends  of  the  college  return,  you  have 
brought  Into  Mt.  Pleasant  a  large  group  of 
persons  who  have  come  because  the  college 
is  here.  This  community  was  honored  and 
should  be  appreciative  as  I  believe  It  Is. 

A  surprise  announcement  at  the  Associates 
Dinner  met  with  acclaim,  particularly  for 
those  of  us  who  personally  know  the  re- 
cipients of  the  James  Harlan  award.  Those  re- 
ceiving the  honor,  William  O.  Sater  and  W. 
Ralph  Taylor,  had  been  persuaded  to  come  to 
the  dinner  without  knowledge  of  why.  Pres- 
ident Franklin  H.  Uttell  In  presenting  the 
awards  said : 

"•"The  James  A.  Harlan  Award  Is  given  In 
recognition  of  high  achievement  and  aervic* 
in  the  tradition  of  James  A.  Harland — Ameri- 
can, outstanding  citizen,  leader,  statesman 
and  president  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  dur- 
ing days  of  trial  and  decision." 

Sater's  service  to  Mt.  Pleasant  includes  13 
years  as  president  of  the  Midwest  Old 
Threshers  Reunion,  called  by  some  one  of 
the  top  20  tourist  attractions  in  America. 

After  organizing  a  local  Blacksmith's  Asso- 
ciation, Sater  went  on  to  become  president 
of  the  State  Association.  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department  for 
25  years  and  currently  serves  as  assistant 
fire  chief.  Sater  Is  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Southeast  Iowa  Antique  Car 
Club  and  a  member  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
Rotary  Club. 

A  member  of  the  Session  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Sater  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  building  committee  of  that  church. 

Rotary  Club  has  kept  Taylor  busy  since 
coming  to  the  Mt.  Pleasant  community  in 
August,  1951.  He  became  president  of  the 
Mt.  Pleasant  Rotary  Club  In  1S54  and  has 
continued  to  be  active  in  the  local  club  and 
Rotary  International. 

In  1959,  Taylor  became  Rotary  Interna- 
tional District  600  Governor.  The  following 
year,  he  was  chosen  to  become  a  Rotary 
International  Counselor  for  five  districts.  He 
has  also  headed  the  District  600  committee 
for  Rotary  Student  Exchange. 

Taylor  is  past  president  of  the  Community 
Chest  for  the  local  area,  past  president  of 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
past  president  of  the  Henry  County  Indus- 
trial Development  Board  of  Directors.  He  is 
presently  a  ruUng  elder  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Mt.  Pleasant  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  building  committee. 

A  1936  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Taylor  has  kept  an  active  interest  in 
education.  The  Taylors  have  been  hosts  to 
foreign  exchange  student  Elsa  Parvlalnen 
from  Finland  and  are  now  hosting  exchange 
student  JIU  Abbott  from  Australia.  The  Tay- 


lor's daughter  Barbara  spent  a  year  In  school 
in  New  Zealand  as  an  exchange  student  from 
Mt.  Pleasant. 


Rhodetiaa  IndependeBce  Day, 
November  11,  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  13,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  November 
11,  the  Rhodesians  celebrated  their  sec- 
ond year  of  independence  from  British 
rule. 

They  were  besieged  with  congratula- 
tions from  friends,  patriots,  and  well- 
wishers,  but  notably  absent  and  silent 
was  the  diplomatic  corps  from  our  State 
Department. 

What  oould  the  State  Department 
have  feared?  UJJ.  censure? 

Only  4  days  earlier  Dean  Rusk  and 
other  top  figures  had  toasted  with  vodka 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  here 
In  Washington,  D.C. 

Or  perhaps  the  discrimination  in  pro- 
tocol was  over  the  difference  in  the  two 
revolutions — ^Rhodesia's  independence 
was  obtained  without  loss  of  blood. 

The  State  Times,  of  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
for  November  9,  carried  an  editorial  rec- 
ognizing the  Rhodesian  anniversary. 

And  already  the  British  have  resumed 
trade  with  Rhodesia. 

I  Insert  the  State  Times  editorial  and 
the  Rhodesian  Ministry  of  Information 
release  of  September  28  following  my 
comments: 

[From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)    State-Times, 

Nov.  9, 1967] 

Rhodesia's  Second  Anntvxrsast 

VCome  Nov.  11  and  Rhodesia  will  observe 
the  second  anniversary  of  Its  withdrawal 
from  colonial  ties  with  Great  Britain  via  a 
declaration  of  Independence. 

Rhodesia  looks  very  Uttle  the  worse  for 
wear  after  two  years  of  going  Its  own  way.  It 
has  been  hurt  less  than  expected  when  eco- 
nomic sanctions  were  slapped  on  by  the  La- 
bor government. 

Portugal  and  South  Africa  aren't  even  pay- 
ing Up  service  to  the  sanctions.  The  hot  air 
In  the  United  Nations  on  the  subject  has 
proven  to  be  just  that — hot  air. 

The  United  States  has  played  wagon  dog 
for  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  trotting 
along  amiably  on  the  path  of  economic  re- 
prisal against  a  Uttle  coimtry  that  has  dared 
to  do  what  13  North  American  colonies  did, 
and  with  hardly  more  cause,  not  quite  200 
years  ago. 

Ian  Smith.  Rhodesian  prime  minister,  has 
said  that  his  country  would  be  stark  mad  to 
accept  any  settlement  with  Great-  Britain 
that  would  alter  the  poUtlcal  course  on 
which  Rhodesia  has  Uunched  itself.  StlU. 
some  talks  are  slated  this  month  with  the 
British  commonwealth  secretary,  George 
Thompson. 

EventuaUy,  Great  Britain  will  compromise 
its  boycott  of  Rhodesian  trade. 

It  might  as  well  get  on  with  it. 

Ian  Smith  is  no  more  gcdng  to  accept  an 
unsatisfactory  deal  than  would  have  Sam 
Adams,  the  great  Virginian  named  Washing- 
ton, or  Dr.  Ben  Franklin. 
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BunaRTBAOS  With  Rhodesia 
The  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  J.  J.  WrathaH, 
commented  today  on  Mr.  George  Thomaon-a 
reported  denial  that  the  BrltUh  Board  of 
Trade  were  conniving  with  traders  In  the 
United  Kingdom  to  breach  sancUons  against 

Rhodesia.  ,.,.,.  , 

Mr.  Wrathall  said:  "The  figures  which  I 
revealed  last  week-end  were  perfectly  cor- 
rect. During  the  period  January  to  July 
1967,  the  value  ot  Impcats  into  Rhodesia  of 
goods  manufactured  in  Britain  was  £6,871,- 
000.  Broken  down  under  the  Standards  In- 
ternaUonal  Trade  Classification  the  details 
a*e  as  follows: 

[Amounts  In  pounds  sterling] 
Food   - 69.000 

Beverages  and  tobacco «*.  0» 

Crude  materials —       34,000 

Mineral  fuela  and  lubricants 18, 000 

•  Awimiti    and    vegetable    oils    and 

fata a.OOO 

ChemicaU 481,000 

ICanuf  actured  gooda  cUsslfled  by 

material w 1,066,000 

Machinery  and  transport  equip- 
ment   3.430,000 

Mlscellaneoos  manxitactured 

goods ^ 681.000 

Total    .6,871,000 

"Some  at  the  ma}cr  Iteme  were  Internal 
eombiistloa  eng1ni»  and  parts,  motor  t»- 
bldes  and  parts,  industarlal  machinery,  trac- 
toca  and  parts,  electrlo  poww  machinery, 
yams  and  fatelca.  paper  and  paper 
products.' 

Mr.  Wratliall  added:  "One  can  only  con- 
dude  from  Mr.  Thomson's  statement  either 
that  tlM  British  Ooverament  are  adjust- 
ing ttaetr  figures  to  bambooele  their  Afro- 
Asian  friends  or  that  they  do  not  know  what 
Is  going  on  In  their  own  backyard." 


Negro  Psychologist  Discasses  Black 
Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  iNSXAirA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

-  Monday.  November  13.  1967 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
remarks  made  recently  by  Dr.  Kenneth 
B.  Clark  and  reported  In  the  New  York 
Times  on  November  5  deserve  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  every  citi- 
zen: 

NBGBOKS  Wa«kh>  ok  Blsck  Pow«a — ^Da.  Clabk 
CAixa  It  Shodot  Mobai.  PmoDtJcr  roa  Rack 
Atlamta.  November  4.— Dr.  Kenneth  B. 
Clark,  the  Negro  psychologist,  has  denounced 
black  power  as  a  "shoddy  moral  product  dis- 
guised In  the  gaudy  package  of  racial  mlli- 
tance"  but  grounded  In  a  genuine  Negro  fear 
of  the  removal  of  racial  barriers. 

In  a  long  analysis  of  the  movement  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Southern  Regional 
CouncU  this  week.  Dr.  Clark  called  on 
thoughtful  Negroes  to  refuse  to  be  "cowed 
Into  silence  by  imreallstlc  Negro  racists."  He 
warned  that  they  could  become  accessories 
In  leading  the  nation  back  to  th«  racial 
separatum  and  white  advantage  of  the  port- 
Reconstruction  years. 

The  cry  of  black  power  represents  a  bitter 
retreat  from  racial  Integration  and  is  today's 
equivalent  of  Booker  T.  Washington's  wlU- 
Ingness  to  acomnmodate  to  white  racism,  he 
said. 

Dr.  Clark,  who  Is  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan   AppUed    Beeearch    Center    in    New 


York,  laid  prindpal  emphaaia  on  the  need 
for  l*egro  InteUeetuals  to  "Cbooae  •Idas."  to 
reject  the  Idea  that  the  enemy  may  be  un- 
derstood In  term*  of  color,  and  to  take  aim 
at  "human  Irratltnallty.  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, rigidity  and  arbitrary  cruelty." 

"NAMI-CALLINO"  CRCD 
Whites  and  Nefroes  together,  J>e  said,  must 
combat  "the  name-calling  verbal  racial  mili- 
tants" by  effectllvely  dealing  with  problems 
of  bad  schools,  poor  housing,  unemploy- 
ment, filth  and  flrabnees  in  the  ghettoe  and 
"the  adversary  telationship  between  police 
and  the  residents  of  the  ghettos." 

Negroes  have  always  faced  a  basic  dilem- 
ma over  whether  to  persist  in  seeking  their 
rights  as  bumaa  beings  or  to  accommodate 
to  resistance  and!  withdraw  from  the  struggle. 
Dr.  Clark  said,  adding: 

"The  walls  of  segregatlCMi  are  not  only 
humiliating— bii  given  this  type  of  chronic 
humiliation  thete  develops  self-doubt,  sub- 
tle and  flagrant  iorms  of  self-hatred,  personal 
and  gtroup  frustmtlons,  internalized  hostility, 
aggressions,  self-denial  or  bombast." 

Under  these  conditions  the  walls  of  segre- 
gation become  pathetically  protective.  Within 
them  the  subjugated  individuals  need  not 
meet  the  tests  of  free  and  open  competition — 
need  not  expose  vulnerable  egos  to  single 
standards  ot  competence.  "Hie  demand  for 
racial  justice  on  the  part  of  American  Ne- 
groes Is  beJance*  by  an  almost  equal  peycho- 
logloal  reality  cC  the  fear  of  the  removal  ot 
racial  barriers. 

V  TTHI^  CONTIXT 

It  Is  within  that  context,  he  said,  that 
recent  developi  lente  in  race  relatione  muat 
be  seen. 

"In  many  wa  rs  the  problems  of  r«u5e  rela- 
tlcms  in  America  today  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  post-Reconstruction  period  ot  the 
late  19th  centv»y,  which  continued  and  In- 
tensified throi^gh  World  War  I,"  he  said. 
"This  period  culminated  in  the  Institutional- 
ization of  rigl<l  forms  ot  racism.  This  retro- 
greeelon  in  racial  democracy  In  America  was 
imposed  by  wWt*  segregationists  with  the 
apathy,  indifference  or  quiet  acceptance  of 
white  liberals  and  moderates  as  necessary 
aocesaories." 

Dr.  Clark  said  he  saw  a  "stark  and  frighten- 
ing" parallel  botween  that  time  and  the  pres- 
ent. Whereas  moderate  whites  in  the  post- 
Reconstruction  era  were  buUied  by  white  ex- 
tremists, he  saw.  the  thoughtful  Negro  today 
may  be  covered  by  Negro  racists  Into  be- 
coming "an  active  partner  in  fasteillng  the 
yolk  of  Impo^ible  racial  separatism  more 
tightly  around  the  neck  of  America." 

That  would  give  black  racists  what  genera- 
tions of  Negro«a  have  fought  to  prevent  at  the 
hands  of  white  racists,  he  said  "and  we 
through  our ,  silence  wo\ild  make  this 
possible." 


AotiMverty  Legislatiom 

EXTE^  SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  L  BUTTON 

or    NXW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HO  J3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monde  y.  November  13.  1967 


Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  cit- 
izens of  my  congressional  district  have 
expressed  concern  and  dismay  at  the  way 
in  which  the  antlpoverty  legislation  is 
being  handlad  in  this  Congress. 

OEO-tiniti^ted  programs  in  my  area 
have  begun  Ito  inspire  some  hope  in  the 
hopeless  an4  despairing  life  of  the  urban 
poor.  Moreover,  these  programs  have  in- 
volved private  enterprise,  community 
leaders.    Gqvemment,    and   Individuals 


working  togethe^  in  a  partnership. 
ThrtMVh  thla  neu  paxtnership  the  tar- 
get area  resident  are  developing  new 
leadership  by  act  ve  participation  in  the 
democratic  process.  The  concept  of  com- 
munity action  ha|  brought  about  leader- 
ship on  the  part  of  many  low-income 
persons  and  has  >een  a  stimulus  toward 
self-help. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
conceive  it  as  our  duty  to  profit  by  our 
past  mistakes,  t©  strengthen  the  antl- 
poverty  program  where  It  Is  weak;  to  re- 
fine the  mechanism  we  have  devised,  not 
throw  it  away;  and  above  all,  to  rise 
above  the  temptations  of  partisanship 
and  continue  U^  attack  the  desperate 
problnns  of  ttie  tlums. 

I  recently  received,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Albert  Penster,  president  of 
Albany  County  Opportunity,  Inc.,  who, 
I  believe,  sets  fqrth  very  succinctly  the 
concern  voiced  by  many  people  in  my 
district.  He  makes  an  impressively  de- 
tailed case,  Mr.  Speaker.  He  points  out 
what  a  mockery  the  war  on  poverty  will 
appear  to  the  children  In  the  Headstart 
program  in  Albajiy  and  their  parents  "if 
we  are  forced  tq  tell  them  that  class  Is, 
once  and  for  all,  dismissed."  He  urges 
Members  of  Congress  to  "press  for  an  In- 
crease in  funds."  rather  than  cut  the 
program  back,  which,  he  feels,  would 
result  in  a  disaster  to  econc«nlcally  and 
culturally  deprived  families  in  the  Al- 
bany area.  j 

Because  Mr.  Fenster's  letter  raises  Is- 
sues that  are  so]  critical  nationally,  I  am 
Inserting  It  In  tjhe  Record  at  this  point 
and  commend  1ft  to  the  close  attention  of 
aU  Members  of  this  House: 

Albant  OoTJirtT  OppoRTTTNrrr,  Inc., 

Albafy,  S.Y..  November  6. 19S7. 
Hon.  Dantbi.  E.  Bwttok. 
U.S.  Congress,        | 
Washington,  D.C.\ 

Dear  Congrrssmam  BirrTON:  We  of  Albany 
County  Opportuhlty,  Inc.,  a  private,  non- 
profit corporation  designated  by  the  Offlct 
of  Economic  Opportunity  as  the  Community 
Action  Agency  fOr  Albany  County.  wUh  to 
express  our  dlsmfty  at  the  present  status  ol 
anU-poverty  legi»latlon  in  the  Congress  and 
to  indicate  to  you,  our  Congressman,  whst 
we.  as  a  Comniunlty  Action  Agency,  fed 
ought  to  be  donje. 

Most   Immediattely    disturbing,    of    course. 
Is  the  failure  sinie  October  23rd  of  the  Houie 
and  Senate  to  agree  at  least  on  a  new  con- 
tinuing  approprtatlon  for   OEO.   The  con- 
tinuing appropriation  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate at  last  year's  rate   (1.6875  blUlon  dol- 
lars) U  meagre  enough,  considering  the  sum 
that  would,  In  tlie  noble  words    of  the  Eco- 
nomic   Opportunity    Act.    be    required   "to 
eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  mldrt 
of  plenty  in  this  Nation  by  opening  to  every- 
one the  opportulilty  for  education  and  train- 
ing, the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the  op- 
portxinlty  to  live  in   decency   and  <llpil*T- 
The  reduced  rate  o^  ^-^  bUllon  dollars  pa«e<l 
by   the   House,    however,   which    would  re- 
quire cutbacks  Of  nearty  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars, is  dlsastro^.  It  is  already  threat*^ 
the   very   existence   of  oiur   Headstart  Pro- 
gram in  Albanyl  which  began  in  SeptemW 
and  has  been  Successfully  serving  45  chfl- 
dren  from  economically  and  culturally  de- 
prived f  amUles.  We  urge  you  to  Impress  u^ 
your  colleagues  what  a  mockery  the    ^m 
on  Poverty"  wU|  appear  to  these  children  anfl 
their  parents  l^  we  are  foreed  to  tell  tnem 
that  class  is,  once  and  for  all,  dismissed. 

Even  more  ijisturblng  In  the  long  run, 
however,  are  at^ne  of  the  amen*™f°**„': 
the  Economic  ( ipportunity  Act  reported  om 
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of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee October  27th.  The  provision,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Community  Action  Agencies 
must  be  public  bodies  or  designated  by  pub- 
lic bodies  (I.e.,  states,  counties,  cities,  or 
combinations  of  them)  threatens  to  destroy 
the  authority  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  bypass  such  public  bodies  when 
they  are  obviously  antipathetic  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  in 
order  to  fund  private,  non-profit  agencies 
instead.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  point  to  BO  extreme  an  example  as  Phila- 
delphia, Mississippi,  to  illustrate  what  the 
consequences  of  this  provision  might  be. 
We  urge,  therefore,  that  when  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee's  legislation  comes 
before  the  -House,  It  be  amended  so  as  .to 
restore  to  OEO  the  authority  to  bypass  pubUc 
liodies  when  necessary  and  fund  private, 
non-profit  agencies  whose  first  concern  will 
be  with  poverty  rather  than  poUtlcal 
patronage. 

The  provision  Umitlng  "oooununlty  action 
boards"  to  51  members.  %  of  whom  must  be 
public  offlcials  including  chief  elected  offi- 
cials or  Uielr  representatives,  Is  contrary  to 
the  Inteiit  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
which  defines  the  term  "community  tuition 
program"  as  a  program  "which  is  developed, 
conducted,  and  administered  with  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  participation  of  residents  of 
the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  to  be 
lerved."  It  Is  also  contrary  to  CAP  Memo- 
randum No.  67,  which  reaffirms  the  Intent 
of  the  Economic  Op^rtunlty  Ad^nd  spcclfl- 
cally  provides  that  "any  representktive  group 
of  the  poor,  such  as  minority  racial  or  ethnic 
groups,  the  elderly,  rural  and  migrant  fami- 
lies, etc.,  which  may,  feel  itself  inadequately 
represented  on  the  CAA's  governing  body" 
nuy  "petition  for  such  representation."  The 
provision,  moreover,  that  where  a  CAA  places 
policy  determinations  for  a  subsidiary  pro- 
gram with  another  agency,  such  an  agency 
must  have  a  governing  body  similar  to  that 
required  for  CAAs.  also  subverts  the  principle 
of  "maximum  feasible  participation."  Neigh- 
borhood Centers,  for  example,  might  under 
this  provision  be  required  to  take  on  en- 
tirely different  (and  probabJy  more  politi- 
cally subservient)  character. 

Other  objectionable  features  of  the  Com- 
mittee's le^slation  are:  1)  the  requirement 
at  a  20%  non -Federal  share.  10%  of  which 
most  be  in  cash  (we  support  the  Senate's 
provision  for  a  10%  non-Federal  share,  with 
no  specific  cash  requirement);  2)  the  dele- 
tJ<m  of  the  senate's  provision  Indicating  that 
CAAs  will  be  the  sponsors  of  community 
manpower  programs:  3)  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  funds  to  make  proi>osed 
new  programs  in  Follow  Through,  Day  Care, 
Family  Planning,  Senior  Citizen  Opportuni- 
ties and  Services,  Small  Business  Assistance, 
and  Emergency  Pood  and  Medical  Services 
meaningful;  and  4)  the  deletion  of  the  Spe- 
cial Impact  Program.  We  urge  you  to  vote, 
and  to  encoiirage  your  colleagues  to  vote, 
•gainst  each  of  these  objectionable  features. 

The  deletion  of  the  Special  Impact  Pro- 
gram, which  (particularly  If  coordinated  with 
programs  for  urban  renewal  or  rehabilita- 
tion) combines  the  advantages  of  Operation 
Mainstream  and  New  Careers,  the  manpower 
programs  under  Title  II.  Section  206  (d)  and 
(e),  is  especially  discouraging.  Operation 
Mainstream,  which  has  been  carried  out  with 
great  success  in  Cohoes,  and  the  New  Ca- 
rews  Program,  which  Albany  County  Oppor- 
tunity, Inc.  is  presently  seeking  to  develop, 
STB  unusuaUy  forward-looking  programs  in 
that  they  create  Jobs  Instead  of  merely  traln- 
mg  people  for  Jobs  that  may  or  may  not 
materialize.  Both  programs  are  natural  se- 
queU  to  the  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps; 
»nd  New  Careers  U  a  natural  sequel  in 
particular  to  the  Out-of-School  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  New  Careers  offers  school 
•»*-outa,  who  consUtute  what  is  probably 


the  most  frustrated  and  therefore  most  po- 
tentlaUy  explosive  segment  of  our  aodaty. 
1)  the  Immediate  motivation  of  a  }ob  wlUi  a 
salary:  and  2)  through  a  structured  channel 
of  promotion  In  the  most  rapidly  expanding 
sector  of  the  economy  (i.e.,  services)  a  long- 
range  motive  to  seek  whatever  additional 
training  and  education  may  be  required  to 
move  up  the  promotional  ladder.  We  urge 
you  most  emphatically,  therefore,  to  press  for 
an  increase  in  funds  for  the  New  Careers 
Program,  and  enclose  for  your  information 
a  copy  of  Frank  Rlessman's  pamphlet,  which 
is  an  extraordinarily  succinct  and  convincing 
exposition  of  the  concept. 
BespectfuUy  yours, 

AZ.BERT  PBNSTER. 

President. 


New  Department  of  Jonmalism  at  East 

Tennessee  State  Uohrersity 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSCX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  13,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  long- 
sought  dream  will  become  a  reality  In 
the  very  near  future  when  East  Tennes- 
see State  University  at  Johnson  City 
launches  Its  new  department  of  Journal- 
ism. 

Realizing  the  ever-growing  demand  for 
competent  reporters  and  editors,  ETSU 
has  taken  steps  to  create  a  maJor-n[ilnor 
program  for  aspiring  Journalists.  The 
university  has  been  encouraged  and  aided 
toward  this  goal  by  many  of  the  finest 
daily  newspapers  in  the  area,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  Johnson  City  Press- 
Chronicle. 

My  good  friend,  Mr.  Tom  Hodge,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Press-Chronicle,  has 
written  an  article  on  the  proposed  ne^ 
department  for  the  current  Issue  of  the 
Tennessee  Press,  the  ofiScial  publication 
of  the  Tennessee  Press  Association.  Mr. 
Hodge,  who  before  assuming  the  post  of 
managing  editor  did  a  magnificent  job  of 
covering  the  Tennessee  General  Assem- 
bly while  I  was  a  member  of  that  body, 
has  worked  extremely  hard  to  get  this 
program  started,  as  have  many  of  his  fel- 
low newsmen  throughout  east  Termessee. 
and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  Insert  his  very 
fine  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

My  congratulations  to  East  Tennessee 
State  University,  to  Mr.  Hodge,  and  to 
all  who  have  had  a  part  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  goal. 

ETSU   PtANNINO    JOTTItNALISlI   MaJOK 

(By  Tom  Hodge) 

To  meet  the  growing  need  for  journalists. 
East  Tennessee  State  University  has  moved  to 
Inaugurate  a  Department  of  Journalism. 

With  the  encouragement  of  such  Upper 
East  Tennessee  daily  newspapers  as  the  John- 
son City  Press-Chronicle,  GreenvUle  Sun, 
Klngsport  Times-Nevra,  and  Bristol  Herald 
Courier,  the  university  has  taken  steps  to 
create  a  major-minor  program  in  Journalism. 

Max  Marshall  will  be  chairman  of  the  new 
academic  area  of  Journalism,  President  Bur- 
gin  E.  Dossett  has  announced.  His  duties 
will  be  to  direct  the  new  program  and  to  co- 
ordinate public  relations  at  the  University  In 
Johnson  City. 


Marshall's  actual  work  will  be  delayed  \m- 
tU  he  completes  his  study  leading  to  a  doc- 
torate In  Journalism  at  the  TTnlverslty  of  Mls- 
souri.  However,  prtcH-  to  his  arrival  next  year, 
a  program  of  study  equal  to  a  minor  in  Jour- 
nalism will  be  set  gradually  in  motlcn. 

He  received  bis  B.8.  degree  at  Weet  Point 
in  1944.  his  M.  A.  degree  In  Journalism  at 
Missouri  in  1953.  For  12  years,  MarsbaU  was 
In  various  phases  of  public  relations  as  an 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

ETSU  has  offered  a  few  courses  m  basic 
newswrltlng  for  several  years  in  the  English 
Dejiartment.  John  Pitman,  who  will  be  a 
member  of  the  new  Depcuianent  of  Journal- 
ism, taught  these  courses. 

And  several  of  his  students  turned  to  news- 
papering  with  outstanding  results  at  such 
Tennessee  Press  Association  member  papers 
a«  the  Johnson  City  Press-Clironicle. 

With  assurances  from  area  newspapers 
that  there  is  a  great  need  for  more  graduates 
trained  in  Journalism,  the  tmiverslty,  under 
the  auspices  of  President  Dossett  and  Dean 
Mack  P.  Davis,  began  Its  study  more  than  a 
year  ago  into  what  new  programs  it  could 
offer. 

With  this  start,  tentative  catalog  recom- 
mendations for  1968-09  now  caU  foe  SI  hours 
for  majors  and  36  hours  for  minors. 

Required  coxu^es  will  be  history  and  prin- 
ciples of  Journalism,  evaluation  and  gather- 
ing of  news,  newswrttlng,  reporting,  copy 
edlUng,  newspaper  organization  and  manage- 
ment, advertising  principles  axul  practices, 
advance  reporting  and  copy  editing,  »»»«^  a 
study  of  the  community  newspaper,  its  role 
and  responsibility. 

Elective  courses  will  include  feature  and 
editorial  writing,  advertising  salesmanship, 
press  photography,  reporting  of  public  affairs,' 
the  literature  erf  Journalism,  high  school 
Jom-nallsm.  radio  and  television  news,  public 
relations,  pubUc  opinion,  publicity  media 
and  methods. 

MarshaU  and  Pitman  say  they  plan  a 
laboratory,  fully  equipped  with  typewriters, 
copy  desk,  teletype  machine,  etc.,  for  the 
IM'actlcal  end  of  the  progranx. 

Plans  now  caU  for  production  of  a  news- 
paper by  the  Journalism  students,  aeparate 
and  apart  frcxn  the  ETSU  Collegian,  present 
student  newspaper. 

The  course  offerings  are  patterned  after 
those  constituting  the  news-edltorlal  se- 
quence offered  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
MarshaU  says.  These  courses  are  designed 
with  eventual  accreditation  in  mind. 

The  department  wlU  also  offer  a  sequence 
of  three  public  relations  courses  for  students 
from  other  departments  who  desire  to  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  the  public  rela- 
tions aspects  of  the  fields  they  desire  to 
enter. 

A  course  In  high  school  journalism  will  be 
offered  for  futxire  high  school  teachers  who 
may  be  assigned  part-time  responsiblliUes 
with  student  publications. 

Pitman,  who  has  been  on  the  ETSU  faculty 
for  more  than  10  years,  has  a  background  in 
the  profession,  too.  He  received  his  Journal- 
ism degree  in  1939  from  Washington  State. 
He  added  a  master's  degree  in  English  at  the 
University  of  Florida  In  1960. 

Pitman  has  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press  and  the 
Carpenteria  (Calif.)  Clironlcle.  He  also  served 
as  program  director  for  the  Santa  Monica 
Broadcasting  Co. 

He  was  In  public  Information  with  the 
Air  Force  from  1942  to  1948.  He  was  director 
of  public  relations  for  Henderson  State  Col- 
lege. Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  1950-61.  and  ETSU 
director  of  public  relations,  1957-68. 

In  addition  to  his  dutiea  on  the  faculty 
of  ETSU,  Pitman  presently  serves  as  a  night 
copy  editor  lor  the  Johnson  City  Press- 
Chronicle. 
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The  1967  Four  Ficedom  FowidatioB 
Award  to  tb«  Hoaonblc  Arthor  J. 
Goldbcrf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A  BUTNIK 

or  icnnnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Monday.  November  13.  1967 

Iklr.  BIiATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  prestigious  Four  Free- 
doms Award  was  conferred  upon  a  great 
American  and  my  good  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  In  a  most  Im- 
preffiive  ceremony  in  New  York  City  last 
Wednesday,  November  8.  In  making  the 
presentation,  the  Honorable  Ferdinand 
Pecora.  president  of  the  Pour  Freedoms 
Foundation  and  program  chairman, 
stated: 

The  annual  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Four 
Freedoms  Award  thU  year  Is  being  conferred 
upon  the  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  the  world.  His  devotion 
to  the  c*uae  of  peace  and  the  finest  asplra- 
tlona  of  mankind  make  him  a  most  appro- 
prlatA  recipient  of  this  award.  Statesman, 
cabinet  minister,  learned  professional  advo- 
cate and  eloquent  spokesman  for  our  nation 
in  the  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Goldberg 
la  representative  of  all  that  is  best  in  Ams- 
ican  Ufe.  ^ 

Of  special  significance,  Mr.  Speaker, 
were  the  deeply  moving  remarks  of  that 
esteoned  and  dedicated  public  servant, 
Ambassador  Harrlman,  whose  speech  I 
oommoid  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, for  it  sums  up  so  ably  the 
achievements  and  ideals  of  Ambassador 
Goldberg: 
Adobxss  by  Hon.  W.  Averell  Harkiman,  Am- 

BASa&DOS    AT    LAHGE.     AT    THE     PRANKLIK     D. 

Roosevelt  Fora  Feeedoms  Award  DmNES 

HoNOKZNO    Ambassador    Arthur   J.    Gold- 

BERO,  November  8.  1947 

We  bavc  gathered  here  tonight  to  pay  our 
respects  to  a  friend,  a  colleague,  a  leader  In 
the  great  cause  of  freedom,  not  only  to  honw 
him  and  applaud  him  for  his  outstanding 
achievements,  but  to  express  otir  wxnplete 
con&d«nce  in  greater  things  to  come.  He  Is  a 
living  and  vital  tore*  In  our  nation  and  In- 
ternational life.  ' 

Few  men  have  contributed  more  to  the 
achievement  of  I*resldent  Roosevelt's  Four 
Freedoms  at  home  and  In  the  world.  His 
Tigoroua  championship  of  the  first  Freedom — 
Freedom  of  Speech  and  Kxpresslon — comes 
from  the  depth  of  his  convictions  that  It  Is 
the  foundation  on  which  other  Freedoms 
rest.  By  his  acts  and  his  statements,  he  has 
rallied  to  Its  defense  against  all  who  would 
weaken  It.  I  beUeve  his  words  will  be  per- 
manently recorded  as  an  expression  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  ideals. 

Nothing  could  be  more  vivid  than  Ills  am- 
pUflcati<m  of  Jefferson's  famoiis  statement, 
when  he  lald,  "We  cannot  have  free  govern- 
ment without  a  free  press,  and  we  cannot 
have  a  free  prees  without  a  free  government." 
And  then  he  pointed  out  that  a  free  press 
jXkVMt  be  a  responsible  press,  but  the  "prime 
responslbmty"  for  assiulng  that  this  la  so 
"rests  not  with  the  government,  as  it  does 
In  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  with  the 
press  itself." 

In  a  striking  Supreme  Court  opinion.  Jus- 
tice Goldberg  went  further  than  the  Court 
majority  In  arguing  that  under  the  First 
Amendment,  citizens  and  newspapers  "may 
not  be  barred  from  speaking  or  publishing 
because  those  in  control  of  the  Government 
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ttilnk  Uiat  what  la  said  or  written  ir  imwlae, 
vufair,  false  or  malicious." 

Furthermore,  he  insists  that  "real  devotion 
to  liberty  of  ezpreaalon  requires  also  the  wlll- 
tT»|pi—  to  hsten^id  to  have  open  and  not 
closed  ears."  To  mk  this  expresses  one  of  his 
great  strengths.  O^er  the  years  that  I  have 
known  >'<'"  i  havt  at  times  turned  to  lilm 
for  advice,  and  I  have  always  fovmd  that  he 
understood  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view. 
This  quality  of  miad  has  made  him  a  success- 
ful negotiator  in  all  types  of  disputes.  Now  it 
Is  a  quality  that  has  made  him  a  superlative 
UJ3.  representative!  In  the  United  Nations. 

At  the  White  House,  announcing  to  the 
press  his  declslonTo  accept  the  U.N.  post,  he 
said.  "It  now  conies  that  the  President  has 
asked  me  to  Jolnkn  the  greatest  adventure 
of  man's  history — the  effort  to  bring  the  rule 
of  law  to  govern  toe  relations  between  sov- 
ereign states."  Liter  on,  he  explained  that 
he  had  "an  obsession"  for  peace.  But  he  has 
I>olnted  out.  "The!  peace  I  talk  about  Is  not 
the  peace  of  the  g^ave;  K  Is  a  peace  In  free- 
dom ...  a  world  where  conditions  of  peace 
exist  In  free  Institutions." 

At  home  he  has  fought  for  freedom  from 
want  throughout  .his  Ufe.  He  Is  a  seasoned 
campaigner  In  thi  furtherance  of  what  was 
to  become  under  Hresldent  Johnson  the  "War 
on  Poverty."  Perhaps  one  of  his  happiest 
moments  was  lateTone  night,  when  as  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  he  reported  to  the  President 
that  Congress  had  raised  the  minimum  wage 
to  $1.26  and  expanded  Its  protection  to  mil- 
lions of  additional  workers. 

Truly.  Arthur  Goldberg  hay  Ughted  the 
path  by  which  millions  of  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans have  found  liie  way  out  of  the  dark  and 
ugly  corners  of  out  economy. 

In  speaking  of  American  resp'onslblUty  to 
the  developing  nations,  he  has  stated  that 
though  we  proclabn  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  we  are  not  faithful  to  this  commit- 
ment "when  we  show  concern  for  human 
rights  at  h<»ne  and  yet  appear  Indltferent  to 
the  same  rights  ^broad."  Again,  he  declared 
to  the  U-A.W..  "W*  cannot  long  survive — 
and  are  not  worthy  to  survive — as  an  island 
of  affluence  and!  smug  contentment,  sur- 
rounded by  rising  currents  of  h\mger.  dis- 
ease and  prlvatlof ."  On  another  occasion,  he 
quoted  from  President  Johnson's  speech  at 
the  United  Natloas  ceremonies  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  which  ^e  President  spoke  of  the 
Lotlon  of  better  standards 
freedoms  for  all  of  the 
"a  whole  generation  of 

I  our   promises  must  be 

Idberg  summed  It  up  In  his 
own  words  by  saying.  "The  Great  Society 
cannot  be  guaranteed  in  this  land  unless  It 
comes  about  In  all  lands." 

And  so  we  honor  this  evening  one  of  that 
gallant  group  of  Americans  of  whom  It  can 
be  truly  said  thait  there,  runs  through  their 
careers  a  deep  ounmltment  to  further  the 
cause  of  freedomp'everywhere  In  the  world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  pamphlet 
carried  the  following  background  expla- 
nation of  the  Pt>ur  Freedoms  Award: 

The  potTR  Freedoms 

The  Four  Pre^oms  were  enimclated  for 
the  first  time  by  tthe  late  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  In  Wi  address  to  Congress,  Jan- 
uary 0th,  1941  when  he  stated : 

"In  the  future  days,  which  we  seek  to  make 
secure,  we  look  iorward  to  a  world  founded 
upon  four  essential  human  freedoms." 

"The  first  Is  freedom  of  speech  and  expres- 
sion— everywhere  In  the  world." 

"The  second  ft-eedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  God  in  kls  own  way — everywhere  in 
the  world."  [ 

"The  third  Is  freedom  from  want — which, 
translated  Into  Morld  terms,  means  economic 
understanding  which  wlU  secure  to  every 
nation  a  healthy  peaceful  life  for  its  inhabi- 
tants— everywheie  in  the  world." 

"Thafourth  U  freedom  from  fear — which, 
translated  into  ^  orld  terms,  means  a  world- 
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wide  reduction  of  aniiaments  to  such  a  point 
and  In  such  a  thorough  fashion  that  no 
nation  will  be  in  a  position  to  commit  an  act 
of  aggressfon  agaln^  any  neighbor — every- 
where in  the  world."* 

The  Four  Freedoi^  Foundations.  Inc.,  a 
non-poUtlc&l,  tax-easmpt  membership  cor- 
poration, was  organized  in  1951  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  Tork  to  Implement 
the  principles  of  the  Four  Freedoms  through- 
out the  world.  The  activities  of  the  Founda- 
tion Include  distribution  of  literature 
through  the  schools,  {essay  contests  and  other 
similar  projects. 

An  award  Is  given  Annually  by  the  Founda- 
tion in  recognition  of  distinguished  ser\lce  in 
the  cause  of  freedom^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  previous  recipients  of  the 
award  are  Hon.  Alben  W.  Barkley.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt]  Hon.  Ralph  Bunche. 
Gen.  George  C.  Mirshall,  Hon.  Hari-y  S. 
Truman,  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Lehman.  Hon. 
W.  Averell  Harrlbian,  Hon.  Carlos  P. 
Romulo.  Hon.  lienry  Cabot  Lodge, 
George  Meany,  Han.  Hubert  H.  Htm- 
PHRKY,  Hon.  John  P..  Kennedy,  and  Hon. 
Adlai  E.  Stevensoii. 
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HON.  JEFFERYCOHELAN 

or  cfLrroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Nclvember  13.  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.lMr.  Speaker,  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  yeps,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  participating  W  the  Japanese-Ameri- 
can Assembly,  at  ^himoda,  Japan. 

This  conference,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Assembly  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  the  Japsih  Council  for  Interna- 
tional Understanding,  was  attended  by 
many  able  and  eiolnent  men.  Including 
Representatives  Prabsmas,  O'Hara  of 
Michigan,  Rumsfeld,  aad  Wyatt,  Sena- 
tors Mansfield  ind  Muskie,  business 
leaders,  Govemmiit  officials,  and  profes- 
sors. The  meetings  were  most  worth- 
while, and  were  provocative  of  many  ex- 
cellent ideas.  For  this  the  sponsors  and 
participants  of  the  meeting  are  to  be 
commended. 

These  meetingk  not  only  generated 
Improved  imderst*ndings  of  the  Japanese 
and  American  concerns  and  cultures, 
but  they  also  produced  several  insightful 
news  articles.  One  of  the  most  Interesting 
of  these  articles  was  done  by  Mr.  William 
E.  Giles  for  the  National  Oserver. 

Mr.  Giles  recounts  the  events  of  the 
conference  and  offers  a  view  on  the  diflB- 
cultles  Americana  and  Japanese  experi- 
ence in  communic  atlng. 

On  the  nature  of  Japanese-American 
relations,  he  obsefves: 

Part  of  the  problem  Is  that  most  Amerlcani 
dont  really  think  much  about  Japan,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  terms  of  Hondas.  Nikon*, 
suklyaki,  and  shoji.  And  as  Mr.  Passln  (Pro- 
fessor Herbert  PsMln  of  Columbia  University 
and  an  expert  on  Japan)  says,  "Americans 
are  In  general  lee«  attentive  to  Japan,  but 
they  are  more  tolerant.  Japanese  are  more 
attentive  .  .  .  too  much  so,  I  would  say  —  but 
less  tolerant." 

Mr.  Giles  offers  several  points  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  our  colleagues.  They 
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«re  particularly  noteworthy  now,  as 
Jean's  Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato  con- 
fers here  with  U.S.  officials,  and  I  would 
like  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  insert  his 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

THE  Japanese,  Like  Hamixt,  Have  a  Hano- 
Up — TO  Be  a  Far  East  Power  o«  Nor  To 
Be — That's  a  Question  for  UNmni  States, 
Too 

Shimoda,  Japan. — ^The  talk  around  the 
table  was  about  a  possible  military  role  for 
J^>an,  particularly  If  the  United  States  ever 
pulled  back  from  the  Far  East.  A  Japanese 
participant  suddenly  stopped  talking  In  mid- 
■entence.  There  was  an  awkwEud  pause.  "I 
do  not  know  if  I  should  say  this  here,"  he 
said  hesitantly.  "But  as  one  who  was  in  Hiro- 
stiima  and  survived,  I  feel  I  cannot  talk  about 
this." 

In  the  brief  sUence  that  followed,  Ameri- 
cans and  Japanese  around  the  conference 
table  thought  their  own  thoughts.  But  that 
fleeting  bit  of  personal  candor  was  memorable 
because  It  was  rare.  Although  relations  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  generally 
have  been  close  and  cordial  for  nearly  two 
decades,  Americans  and  Japanese  still  find  it 
dUBcult  to  be  candid  vrlth  each  other. 
J  The  reason  Is  not  hard  to  f athwn.  An  Amer- 
ican extolling  the  charms  of  Japan  to  some 
Japanese  companions  noted  it  was  his  first 
visit  and  blandly  added,  "I  had  been  slated 
to  come  22  years  ago  but  I'm  glad  I  didn't 
make  It  then."  Another,  strolling  along  the 
sea  waU  of  this  ruggedly  beautiful  coastal 
resort,  remarked  on  the  formldabl<:  moun- 
tainous terrain  and  wondered  aloud  where  he 
would  be  if  there  had  been  no  Hlroehlma 
and  a  TJS.  Invasion  had  become  necessary. 

Remembrance  of  things  past,  things  that 
are  mostly  personal  and  kept  private. 

Herbert  Passln,  a  professor  of  sociology  at 
Columbia  University  and  an  authority  on 
Japan,  makes  a  good  point.  Sketching  the 
dramatic  changes  since  World  War  II,  he  re- 
calls that. Japan  was  a  dangerous  enemy  in 
1946  and  China  a  friend  to  be  protected.  "It 
U  good  to  remember  the  past,"  he  says,  "but 
not  to  let  it  hang  us  up." 

The  trouble  is  we  are  hung  up,  the  Japa- 
nese as  well  as  the  Amerlcaiis.  And  that  was 
one  reason  for  holding  a  Japanese-American 
Assembly  here  at  Shimoda. 

For  four  days  the  Japanese  and  Americans 
tUted  at  Issues  that  mean  much  to  both 
countries— the  Vietnam  War,  U.Sr  occupation 
of  Okinawa,  Red  China's  nuclear  threat,  U.S.- 
Japanese trade  relations.  But  the  delegates 
mostly  talked  at  one  another.  Instead  of 
conversaUons,  they  were  lengthy  monologs. 

A  pity— because  the  fortunes  of  both  coim- 
trles  sorely  require  something  more. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  most  Americans 
aon't  really  think  much  about  Japan,  except 
perhaps  In  terms  of  Hondas,  Nlkons.  aukiuaki 
and  shofi.  And  as  Mr.  Passln  says,  "Amerl- 
wns  are  In  general  less  attentive  to  Japan, 
but  they  are  more  tolerant.  Japanese  are  more 
attentive— too  much  so.  I  would  say— but  less 
tolerant." 

The  conference  was  sponsored  jointly  by 
me  Japan  CouncU  for  International  Under- 
■tsndUig  and  the  American  Assembly  a 
nonparOsan  educational  Institution  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  Among  the  70-odd  partici- 
pants were  professors,  politicians,  business- 
men, writers,  and  editors— Shintaro  Fuku- 
w»lma,  president  of  the  Japan  Times  and  the 
Kyodo  Press;  Herman  Kahn,  director  of  the 
Hudson  Institute;  Ryujl  Takeuchl,  former 
jmbassador  to  the  United  States;  Newton 
Mlnow,  former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission;  Sueyuki  Wakasugi, 
^president  of  Mitsui  &  Co..  Ltd.;  Edmund 
o-  Muskle,  Democratic  Senator  fitom  Maine. 

«1  the  participants  had  achieved  stature 
»^  ^'^  chosen  fields.  They  were  also 
^^e-aged  to  elderly.  Like  the  man  at 
«««iima.  they  had  lived  through,  and  well- 
^embered.  World  War  n.  A  Japanese  poUtl- 
»»  leader   had    been   an   administrator   in 


conquered  lands  in  China  and  Southeast 
AaU  during  the  19S0b  and  1940b.  An  Ameri- 
can official  had  been  a  naval  officer  in  the 
Pacific  during  the  war.  A  Yank  businessman 
with  an  attractive  Japanese  wife  first  learned 
to  speak  Japanese  as  an  Army  officer  prepar- 
ing for  the  invasion  of  Japan. 

BACK    AGAIN   AS  A   POWER 

Backdrop  to  the  discussions  here  is  the 
fact  that  Jap^ — energetic,  imaginative, 
hustling  Japan — Is  emerging  again  as  one 
of  the  world's  great  powers.  It  now  ranks 
tlUrd,  behind  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
In  Industrial  output,  and  the  only  question 
alKiut  Its  continued  economic  growth  is  how 
much  how  fast.  With  such  economic  strength 
flows  political  power.  But  the  Japanese,  like 
Hamlet,  liave  a  hang-up.  They  cannot  make 
up  their  minds  whether  to  accept  the  bur- 
dens and  responsibilities  of  leadership  or  con- 
tinue to  eschew  them.  And  ttiis  rankles  UjS. 
strategists  who  could  use  a  stalwart  ally  in 
the  Far  East. 

What  rankles  the  Americans  even  more 
is  the  growing  Japanese  nationalism  that 
seems  to  select  U.S.  policy  in  the  Far  East 
as  its  major  target  erf  criticism.  The  Japa- 
nese have  an  infuriating  penchant  for  side- 
line criticism  that  became  most  obvous  here 
during  discussions  on  Vietnam. 

Influential  Japanese  see  a  parallel  be- 
tween U.S.  action  In  Vietnam  and  Japan's 
imperialistic  actions  In  Asia  during  the 
1930s  and  1040s.  They  caU  It  "over-involve- 
ment," and  with  the  wisdom  of  their  experi- 
ence, they're  convinced  the  United  States  is 
making  a  colossal  mistake. 

DOVES  AND  RAWKS  TANGLE 

The  {>olnt  made,  the  Japanese— out  of 
courtesy  or  extreme  delicacy  of  language — 
decline  to  say  or  do  anything  more,  leaving 
the  American  doves  and  hawks  at  the  con- 
ference to  flail  away  at  each  other.  (The 
doves,  here  at  least,  seem  to  have  lost  fewer 
feathers  In  the  arguments  than  the  hawks.) 
Pressed  to  tell  what  might  be  doile  in  Viet- 
nam, specifically  how  Japan  might  assist  in 
ending  the  conflict,  the  Japanese  would  only 
agree  that  it  was  all  very  regrettable  Indeed. 
Less  regrettable,  at  least  in  the  view  of 
some  Japanese  businessmen.  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Vietnam  War  has  been  a  stimulus  to 
Japan's  economy.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
Japan's  exports  last  year  to  the  Unii,ed 
States  and  other  countries  attributable  to 
the  war  ran  to  more  than  $1  billion. 

There  was  no  such  mlnuetlng  by  the 
Japanese  for  the  return  of  the  Bonln  Is- 
lands and  the  Ryukyus,  which  Includes  the 
huge  Amer*can  base  on  Okinawa.  Political 
pressure  has  been  building  up  in  Ji^Min  to 
get  the  islands  back,  and  Japanese  leaders 
are  as  sensitive  about  that  Issue  as  the 
Americans  are  about  Vietnam. 

In  the  postwar  settlements,  the  United 
States  retained  administration  of  the  Is- 
lands. While  there  Is  some  dispute  onfer  the 
military  usefulness  of  the  Bonlns,  tl^K  1«  no 
question  that  the  Okinawa  base  is  finable. 
If  not  essential,  to  American  forced  now.  In 
recent  years,  UJS.  strategists  have  down- 
graded Japan  as  a  springboard  In  any  possi- 
ble Par  East  emergency  and  concentrated  on 
building  up  Okinawa,  Today,  the  United 
States  has  something  over  $400,000,000  in 
facilities  on  Okinawa,  and  it  is  the  keystone 
in*  the  supply  line  for  American  forces  in 
Vietnam. 

Equally  impcvtant  Okinawa  would  con- 
tinue to  be  a  potent  base  in  any  long-term 
security  arrangement  in  the  Par  East — for 
the  defense  of  Japan,  South  Korea,  Taiwan, 
as  well  as  Vietnam.  Most  knowledgeable 
Japanese  are  aware  of  this,  but  their  over- 
riding Interest,  nurtured  by  domestic  politi- 
cal considerations,  is  to  get  the  Islands  back. 
iCANsrreu)  proposal  wxlcoked 

The  offlcial  American  response  to  the  Jap- 
anese demands  has  been  one  of  subdued 
inaction.  When  Sen.  Mike  Mansfleld  of  Mon- 


tana proposed  here  that  the  Bonlns  could 
be  returned  fairly  quickly  and  that  a  confer- 
ence, including  Russia  and  perhaps  Red 
China,  be  called  to  setUe  the  future  of  Oki- 
nawa and  Soviet-held  Islands,  the  Japanese 
press  played  it  very  big.  But  to  some  Ameri- 
cans here,  such  a  conf««nce  looked  like  a 
stacked  deck  with  which  the  United  States 
could  only  lose. 

And  again,  the  remembrances  of  things 
past:  "We  had  13,000  casualties  taking 
Okinawa,"  one  American  remarked  privately. 
"We  paid  for  it.  Now  we  have  to  pay  a  second 
time?" 

Although  Washington  has  not  yet  stid 
what,  if  anything,  it  intends  to  do  about 
Okinawa,  the  sentiment  of  most  participants 
here  was  that  the  island  should  properly 
revert  to  J^>an  at  some  future  time.  The 
suggestion  was  that  wofk  should  l>e  started 
soon  on  setting  up  some  sort  of  timetable 
for  the  return  of  the  Island. 

Okinawa  then,  as  a  chunk  of  real  estate. 
Is  a  bit  of  unfinished  but  manageable  busi- 
ness l>etween  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
The  "Oklnawan  problem,"  however,  is  some- 
thing else  again  and  no  doubt  wUl  oontlnue 
to  be  a  source  of  frlcUon.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  long-term  secxirity  of  the  Far  East.  The 
Issue  comes  down  to  this:  If  the  United 
States  eventually  pulls  back,  symbolized  by 
by  a  withdrawal  from  Okinawa,  wlU 
Japan  shoulder  some  of  the  tnixtlena  of  a 
regional  defense? 

Japan,  at  this  point,  shows  no  desire  or 
IntenUon  of  doing  so.  Under  its  coQsUtuUon. 
formulated  during  the  seven  years  of  Ameri- 
can occupation,  Japan  Is  btured  from  re- 
.  arming.  Its  defense  U  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States.  In  effect,  the  Japanese  have 
the  best  possible  defense  avaUable  at  prac- 
tically no  cost  to  themselves. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  has  made  a 
great  many  such  commitments  around  the 
globe  since  the  end  of  World  War  n — one  of 
the  reasons  our  annual  defense  expenditures 
are  now  running  to  $70  billion  a  year  THe 
point  was  made  here  that  some  time  prob- 
ably sooner  than  later,  the  American  people 
are  going  to  rebel  against  such  mammoth 
outlays  and  compel  Washington  bo  reappraise 
aU  U.S.  commitments  abroad. 

The  Japanese  dont  really  beUeve  this  will 
ever  happen.  They  don't  take  It  seriously  m 
any  case,  even  though  many  American  con- 
gressmen, businessmen,  and  edlton  tried  to 
convince  them  that  "neolsolationlsm"  could 
become  a  potent  force  in  America. 

For  all  their  worldUness,  the  Japanese  tend 
to  be  very  insular.  In  aU  the  discussion  about 
Red  China's  growing  nuclear  capacity,  for 
instance,  the  Japanese  talked  only  about  its 
possible  consequences  for  Japan.  Looking  to 
history,  they  argue  that  China  has  seldom 
posed  a  mlUtary  threat  to  Japan.  And  the 
■threat"  today,  they  insist,  has  been  largely 
magnified  by  the  United  States.  Seeing  no 
real  threat  to  Japan,  they  see  no  reason  to 
be  much  stirred  to  do  anytliing  about  it. 
When  an  American  suggested  the  Chinese 
mlUtary  threat  might  be  quite  real  to  such 
countries  as  India.  Vietnam.  Taiwan,  and 
South  Korea,  only  silence  came  from  the  Jap- 
anese participants. 

MORAL  REVULSION  TO  WA« 

In  discussions  about  Far  East  security,  the 
Japanese  make  a  large  point— at  least  partly 
genuine — about  their  moral  revulsion  to  war 
and  armaments.  It  Is  worth  noting,  however, 
that  the  Chinese  nuclear  tests  caused  only  a 
ripple  in  Japan  while  earlier  U.S.  tests  pro- 
duced a  clamorous  negative  response. 

It  is  easy,  too,  to  be  fairly  cynical  about 
Japanese  pacifism  because  the  stance  has 
helped  work  wonders  for  the  Japanese  econ- 
omy. As  one  authority  points  out,  the  re- 
habilitation of  Japan's  econcxny  was  largely 
possible  because  its  annual  expenditures  on 
defense  have  been  kept  to  less  than  2  per 
cent  of  the  country's  gross  national  product 
(against  nearly  10  per  cent  for  the  United 
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states)  and  lees  than' 10  per  cent  of  ita  an- 
nual budget,  compared  wltb  nearly  60  per 
cent  In  the  United  States. 

In  the  end.  then.  It  Is  perhaps  just  as  well 
that  Americans  and  Japanese  cannot  yet  be 
abscdutely  candid  with  each  other.  Candor 
has  busted  more  than  one  good  working 
relationship,  and  correct  cordiality  Is  prob- 
ably more  desirable  than  carping  criticism. 


M«ybe  the  New  York  Tfanet  WUI  Find  the 
MUstinc  Piece  to  Hie  Economic  Jifsaw 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNBCTIC'UT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  13,  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  perplexed  by  the  New  York  Times' 
editorials  on  the  state  of  our  economy 
and  completely  baffled  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  President's  call  for  a  tax  sur- 
charge. 

I  was.  therefore,  delighted  to  read  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times  an  in- 
cisive letter  by  Prof.  Richard  A.  Mus- 
grave.  of  Harvard  University,  who  seems 
to  share  my  puzzlement. 

I-suq>ect  that  both  the  professor  and 
I  would  be  delighted  if  we  could  help 
the  Times  find  the  missing  piece  to  the 
economic  Jigsaw.  That  missing  piece,  it 
seems  to  me,  resembles  the  outline  of  a 
map  of  South  Vietnam.  The  New  York 
Tlm«s  really  does  not  believe  that  the 
missing  piece  should  be  quite  that  size. 

I  would  like  to  enter  Professor  Mus- 
grave's  letter  to  the  Times  in  the  Record 
so  that  it  can  be  shared  by  my  colleagues 
also  mulling  the  state  of  our  economy. 
The  letter  follows: 

Tax  Incsease  Backed 
TotheEorfoB: 

I  share  the  concern  expressed  so  well  in 
your  editorial  of  Nov.  7  that  the  burden  of 
antl-lnflaUon  policy  should  not  be  permitted 
to  faU  on  the  poor  through  cutbacks  In  social 
services;  but  I  am  appalled  by  the  muddled 
thinking  In  your  editorial  ("Inflation  My- 
opia") of  the  preceding  day. 

Toil  hold  that  the  Administration  has 
erred  in  reducing  excess  demand,  but  com- 
plain that  Is  has  caused  Inflation  by  exces- 
sive spending.  You  say  that  the  proposed  In- 
come tax  surcharge  will  not  check  Inflation 
but  may  raise  prices,  while  suggesting  that 
an  Increase  In  excises  would  be  the  most  ef- 
fective defense.  You  maintain  that  the  sur- 
charge will  be  Inequitable,  but  conclude  that 
an  Increase  in  excises  would  lessen  the  bur- 
den on  lower  Incomes.  This,  I  submit.  Is  con- 
fusion compounded.  , 

As  reflected  In  the  common  appraisal  by 
economists  from  all  quarters,  demand  la  like- 
ly to  outrun  available  supplies.  This  will  add 
to  pressure  originating  from  already  exist- 
ing tendencies  for  cost-push.  There  Is  no 
question  that  the  proposed  surcharge,  which 
Is  largely  in  the  personal  Income  tax,  wUl 
reduce  demand  and  that  this  will  lessen  In- 
flation pressure;  and  there  Is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  prices  will  rise  less  If  the  re- 
striction Is  through  Income  tax.  mainly  In- 
dividual, than  U  It  Is  through  excises. 

ICOBX  WQUmAMLE  THAN  KXCISK 

The  proposed  income  tax  surcharge  will  be 
more  and  not  le«  equitable  than  the  excise 
Increaae.  The  surcharge  would  not  affect  tax- 
payers wltb  low  incomes.  Thus,  a  family  of 


four  would  payjno  surcharge  unless  Its  In- 
come exceeds  94000.  For  the  rest.  It  would 
raise  Income  tax  Uablllty  by  10  per  cent.  It 
would  not,  as  some  mistakenly  believe.  Im- 
pose an  additional  tax  of  10  percent  on  in- 
come. Thus,  the  additional  tax  would  be  the 
larger,  the  greater  a  taxpayer's  present  lia- 
bility. I  faU  to  see  how  this  adjustment  falls 
mainly  on  low-fcicome  recipients. 

There  is  somtthlng  to  be  said  for  post- 
poning nonurgent  public  spending,  although 
It  is  not  evldit  why  nonurgent  private 
spending  shoula  not  be  postponed  as  well. 
Be  this  as  It  maf,  I  too  favor  postponing  the 
highway  progrtim  and  discontinuing  the 
supersonic  plan*  but  the  scope  for  reduction 
is  limited,  and  Ithe  blame  for  not  doing  so 
cannot  be  plaoed  on  the  Administration 
alone.  ] 

Given  Congress's  unwillingness  to  under- 
take these  cutbacks,  the  Administration's 
proposal  for  a  fairly  distributed  and  tempor- 
ary Income  tax  surcharge  Is  the  responsible 
and  sensible  apf  roach.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  posi^on  which  proposes  to  trade 
economic  stability  against  the  politics  of  ex- 
penditure reduoltion,  especially  In  reduction 
In  social  serviced  is  not. 

It  is  unfortunate  then  to  see  your  con- 
tinued oppoeitldn  to  the  tax  Increase,  there- 
by undermining  your  vaUd  case  against  the 
scuttling  of  the  Jjoverty  program. 

RICHABD  A.  MUSCaAVE, 

I  *rofes30r  of  Economics, 

Harvard  University. 
Cambrioce,  i4^ss.,  November  8,  1967. 
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OUT  affluence  in  yofir  eyes  and  In  the  eyes  of 
a  needy  world. 

Yet,  no  one  In  tills  country,  we  trust,  u 
monster  enou^  a*  to  be  able  to  look  upon 
the  hollow  eyes  and  swollen  belly  of  a  starr- 
ing child  and,  while  having  the  means  to  an- 
swer his  needs,  would  pass  him  l>y.  But.  in 
this  world,  there  aif  mllUons  of  starving  chil- 
dren, and  adults,  Starving  for  food,  for  op- 
portitnlty,  for  buitian  digiUty  and  decency, 
and  because  they  are  out  of  sight  and  becaiue 
they  bave  no  volc|e  and  no  vote,  too  many 
ins  and  too  many  of  our 
fact,  to  be  prepared  to 


of  our  fellow  cl 
legislators  seem, 
pass  them  by. 

Our  times,  to 
what  may  be  the 


shame,  have  witnessed 
Itlmate  horror  of  human 
evil — six  millions  Of  the  people  of  God  mur- 
dered in  Hitler's  fas  chambers.  But  by  our 
careless,  or  callous,  ref\isal  to  share  our  abun- 
dance with  those  In  need,  we  would  Just  u 
surely  and  Just  as  cruelly  be  guilty  of  the. 
murder  of  countless  millions  of  our  fellow 
human  beings. 

O  God,  let  not  sour  Judgment  and  that  of 
a  rightly  angry  wqrld  descend  upon  this  Na- 
tion. Give  us  mer^y.  Give  us  strength.  Olye 
us  vision.  Give  iisian  unwearying  generosity 
which  matches  th^  needs  we  must  meet,  the 
burdens  we  must  bear.  Give  this  assembly 
the  wisdom  and  ^e  words  it  needs  to  en- 
kindle once  more  in  our  fellow  citizens  and 
In  our  legislators  tbe  burning  conviction  that 
sharing  our  substance  with  our  brother  is 
need  is  the  highest,  the  most  \irgent  nUssios 
with  which  this  Vation  has  been  entrusted. 
O  God,  let  us  nob  fall  that  trust.  Amen. 


Foreign  Aid  —An  Urgent  Mission  To 
Share  With  Miltiont  in  Need 


'Queen  Mary' 


J  milt  to  Long  Beach  aid 
Home 


EXTEN^ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

DP   CAilTCENIA 

IN  THE  HOUi  )E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondai  <.  November  6,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  most  elo- 
quent and  moving  invocation  given  at 
the  luncheon  session  of  the  recent  In- 
ternational Development  Conference  by 
the  Rev.  James  L.  Vlzzard,  S.  J.,  Wash- 
ington office  director  of  the  National 
Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference. 

Father  Vizz|ird's  invocation  is  a  power- 
ful and  prasrerful  reminder  of  affluent 
America's  de«p  obligation  to  assist  our 
millions  of  less- fortunate  fellow  men 
around  the  world — so  that  they.  too. 
may  begin  tojlive  a  life  of  decency  and 
human  dignitr. 

The  invocation  follows : 

INVOCATION  GITKN  AT  THZ  LUNCHEON  SESSION 
or  THE  iNTliNATIONAI.  DEVELOPMENT  OON- 
FEBXNCE,  NOltEMBXR   7,    1967 

Almighty  G*d,  our  Nation  and  we  here 
assembled  ne«d  wisdom  and  coiirage  and 
strength  and  generosity  beyond  our  own  re- 
sources, and  sC  we  pfay  them,  of  you.  Your 
blessings  we  Jkave  received  in  great  al>un- 
dance.  We  In  this  country  enjoy  a  kind  of 
new  earthly  p^adlse  where  the  good  things 
of  life  are  not  lan  unf ulfillable  dream  but  an 
attainable  or,  for  most  of  us,  an  already  at- 
tained reaaty.j 

But,  In  slnftl  selfishness,  we  are  tempted. 
Indeed,  we  seeni  to  be  yielding  to  the  temp- 
tation, to  builC  a  hlg^  wall  around  our  para- 
dise so  that  wfe  can  enjoy  our  abundance  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  We  ieem  to  have 
grown  weary;  we  seem  no  l(»iger  to  be  will- 
ing to  pay  i3x4  price,  small  as  it  Is.  to  Justify 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  dlAIG  HOSMER 

Of    CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday^  Novemb^  9,  1967 
Mr.  HOSMErt.  Mr.  ftieaker.  the  RMS 
Queen  Mary  Is  on  her  final  cruise  to  her 
new  and  perm»nent  home.  The  enter- 
prising d^  of  Ijong  Beach  has  bought 
the  ship  and  wfll  use  her  as  a  maritime 
museum,  hotel,  convention  center,  and 
dignified  attraction  to  the  city. 

Remarkable  in  many  ways  is  this  final 
voyage  of  the  Queen  Mary  as  she  sails 
from  Southampton,  England,  to  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  ▼Ith  stops  at  Lisbon,  Las 
Palmas,  Rio,  V»lparaiiso.  Callao,  Balboa, 
Acapulco.  and  home. 

She  is  the  largest  liner  ever  to  sail 
around  Cape  Horn.  Her  skipper,  Capt.  J. 
Treasure  Jones,  is  rounding  the  Horn  for 
the  first  time,  fis  well  as  her  crew,  and 
with  1,200  passengers.  It  is  the  largest 
group  of  peopae  in  history  ever  to  sail 
aroimd  the  Horn.  The  Mary  is  the  first 
and  the  last  three  stacker  to  make  the 
trip.  And  in  making  the  voyage  to  south- 
ern California,  she  is  avoiding  the  scrap 
pUe. 

Most  remarkable  is  that  the  Qwe* 
Mary  will  start  a  whole  new  life  in  Ixwg 
Beach  and  wUl  reign  on  for  many  yean 
tooxne.  I 

Remarkable  and  strange,  too.  Is  the 
fact  that  Europe's  leading  astrologlst.  the 
late  Lady  MfUael  Portescue-Harriaon. 
predicted  of  the  Queen  Mary  on  the  w 
she  was  launc!  led  in  1934: 
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Most  of  this  generation  wUl  be  gone.  In- 
cluding myself  when  this  event  occurs,  how- 
ever the  Queen  Mary  launched  today  will 
know  Its  greatest  fame  and  popularity,  wben 
she  never  sails  another  mile  and  never  carries 
snother  paying  passenger  . . . 

-  There  Is  no  doubt  tiiat  the  Afary  is  the 
most  memorable  passenger  vessel  in  all 
of  man's  going  down  to  the  sea  in  shljw. 
Over  her  31  years  of  voyaging  the  oceans 
of  the  world  she  has  variously  been  re- 
^  ferred  to  as  the  True  Queen  of  the  Seas,  a 
state  of  mind,  a  triumph  of  British  ship- 
building, a  symbol  of  an  era,  a  gallant 
fighting  lady  of  World  War  n  with  Hit- 
ler's $250,000  price  on  her  life,  a  rampart, 
the  inevitable  ship  and  Just  about  the 
most  beautiful  craft  afloat. 

Perhaps  the  most  memorable  words 
flpoken  of  her,  as  well  as  her  sister  ship, 
Elizabeth,  were  those  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  who  said  at  war's  end: 

They  chaUenged  the  fury  of  Hltlerlsm  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic.  At  a  speed  never 
before  realized  In  war,  they  carried  over  a 
mlUlon  men  to  defend  the  liberties  of 
civilization. 

Those  war  years  were  when  the  Mary 
became  a  little  bit  of  the  United  States; 
for  she  carried  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  million  troops — mostly  Yanks — at  a 
clip  of  a  15,000-man  division  at  a  time. 
Over  the  years,  including  those  before 
the  war,  most  of  the  voyagers  aboard 
4he  Af arv  have  been  Yanks,  which  is  why 
New  York  Mayor  John  Lindsay  said  re- 
—  cently,  "You  don't  have  to  be  English  to 
love  the  Queen." 

In  a  sense,  then  this  queen  of  the  seas 
is  going  home — home  to  a  regal  resting 
place  In  the  tranquil  waters  off  the  city 
of  Long  Beach. 

What  will  this  retired  queen  mean  to 
this  dty,  which  has  been  called  the 
Riviera  of  the  West? 

Too  costly  to  operate  on  the  trans- 
AtlanUc  run  In  competition  with  the  Jets 
and  too  large  and  expensive  to  sail  as  a 
seasonal  cruise  ship,  the  Queen  Mary  Is 
truly  behemoth  of  the  seaa.  Prom  the 
wftterllne  to  the  top  of  her  stacks,  she 
towers  over  145  feet — a  wind-sail  factor 
which  caused  her  severe  rolling  problems 
until  stabilizers  were  installed. 

When  she  sailed  out  of  Southampton 
OQ  May  27, 1936,  on  her  maiden  voyage  to 
Kew  York,  she  was  the  largest  vessel  man 
had  ever  put  to  sea — 1,019%  feet  in 
length,  118  feet  wide  and  weighing  81,237 
tons.  Not  untU  the  early  days  of  the  war 
when  the  Queen  Elizabeth  took  to  the 
waves  were  these  dimensions  topped— 
then  only  minutely. 

In  a  way,  the  Normandie  was  a  sliver 
larger  but  sea  buffs  discount  any  French 
dalms— out  of  sentimental  logic. 

Queen  Mary  was  for  many  years  the 
fleetest  of  the  liners  in  the  Atlantic  serv- 
ice^ She  did  not  really  grab  the  bone  in 
ner  teeth  until  she  knifed  through  the  < 
waves  at  28-plus  knots,  never  needing  a 
convoy  during  the  war  years,  and  only 
relinquishing  her  speed  title  to  a  smaller 
•nd  newer  U.S.  vessel  in  the  1950's. 

The  history  of  the  Mary  is  one  of  pre- 
•werance.  Plans  for  her  were  drawn  up 
mi829,  construction  began  In  1930  and 
«tt  work  on  her  stopped  for  lack  of 
™<l8  on  December  11,  1931.  Many  peo- 
PK  never  thought  she  would  be  com- 
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pleted.  Wor*  began  again  on  April  3. 
1934  and  she  was  launched  September  26, 
1934  from  the  John  Brown  shipyard  to 
Clydebank,  Scotland. 

The  teeming  wolfpticks  of  the  North 
Atlantic  were  never  able  to  touch  her 
even  though  a  fortune  and  an  iron  cross 
were  offered  to  the  submarine  skipper 
who  could  sink  her. 

And  that  same  dogged  perseverance 
continues  today  as  she  readies  herself  to 
float  on  Intact  into  history. 

The  only  tragic  incident  involving  the 
Mary  occurred  off  Iceland  during  the  war 
when  she  rammed  and  sank  a  British 
light  cruiser.  Three  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  British  sailors  were  drowned;  for 
the  Mary's  captain,  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  15,000  troops  aboard,  could  not 
stop  because  of  lurking  German  U-boats. 
Impressive  as  the  Mary's  seagoing  his- 
tory is,  so  too  are  her  statistics.  She  has 
27  public  rooms,  ranging  from  dancing 
salons  to  gyms,  an  indoor  swimming 
pool,  playrooms,  libraries,  restaurants, 
and  even  a  dog  hotel  complete  with  hot 
and  cold  running  water,  an  exercise  deck 
and  a  leg-lifting  post. 

It  would  take  40  miles  of  freight  cars 
to  carry  the  weight  of  the  Mary.  She  has 
3  acres  of  deck  space  for  recreation,  6 
mUes  of  carpeting,  2,000  port  holes,  and 
a  theater  that  can  seat  200. 

The  vessel  has  four  propellers,  weigh- 
ing 35  tons  each  and  extending  20  feet 
tip  to  tip.  So  delicately  balanced  are 
these  props  that  they  can  be  turned  by  a 
touch  of  the  hand. 

Some  10  million  rivets  hold  her  to- 
gether. Her  rudder  alone  weighs  as  much 
as  the  good  ship  Mayflower  did — 140 
tons — and  has  doors  in  the  sides  and 
ladders  inside  to  permit  inspection. 

Her  two  anchors  weigh  16  tons  each 
and  have  nearly  1,000  feet  of  chain.  Each 
link  is  2  feet  In  length.  The  forward  fun- 
nel is  70  feet  high,  44  by  33  feet  across, 
large  enough  for  three  locomotives 
abreast  to  pass  through  It. 

Each  time  the  Cun&rd  Line  has  painted 
the  Mary  they  have  used  30  tons  of  paJnt. 
The  Mary  can  generate  enough  power 
to  light  a  city  of  150,000  people,  has  30,- 
000  electric  lights,  and  4.000  miles  of 
wiring. 

Aboard,  there  are  500,000  pieces  of 
china,  glassware,  and  silver  to  serve  10,- 
000  meals  dally.  The  linen  supply  In- 
cludes 210,000  towels,  30,000  sheets. 
31,000  pillow  cases,  and  21,000  table- 
cloths. 

The  main  restaurant  contains  16,874 
square  feet  and  can  accommodate  768 
people  at  one  sitting. 

Now  steaming  "home"  on  this  flnal, 
remarkable  voyage,  the  Queen  Mary  Is 
truly  following  her  destiny  as  it  was  pre- 
dicted in  the  stars  so  many  years  ago, 
and  was  also  told  in  the  flnal  quatrain  of 
a  poem  written  especially  for  the 
launching  of  the  Mary  by  John  Msise- 
fleld,  the  late  poet  laureate  of  England: 

May  shipwreck  and  collision,  fog  and  fire. 

Rock,  shoal  and  other  evils  of  the  sea. 
Be    kept    from    you;    and   may    the   hearts 
desire 
Of  those  who  speed  your  launching  come 
to  be. 

And  It  was  the  desire  of  her  owners 
that  she  go  to  Long  Beach. 


National  Cemetery  Reqnetted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  MICHIGAIV 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  13,  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
a  resolution  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Department  of  Michigan,  urging 
establishment  of  a  national  cemetery  at 
Port  Custer. 

The  entire  Michigan  delegation  has 
long  been  in  support  of  this  and  it  ap- 
pears highly  desirable  that  such  should 
be  done  at  an  early  time. 

■  Veterans  or  Poreicn  Wa>s, 

OF  THE  UinTB>  STAIXS, 

Lansing,  Mioh.,  Octo^ber  4. 1967. 
Hon.  John  D.  Oingkll, 
Rayburn  Bttildirm, 
WashingUm,  D.C. 

Sir:  The  enclosed  Resolutlon(s)  waa 
unanimously  passed  by  Convention  action  at 
the  annual  Convention  ot  the  Depeutment  of 
Michigan,  Veterans  of  Bbreign  Wars,  held  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  Jvme  22  through 
35,  1967,  and  is  being  forwarded  to  you  for 
your  consideration. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain, 
Respectf»illy  yo\irs, 

Clarence  E.  ScHirMACHKK. 

Quartermaster  Adjutant. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  thb 
Uniteo  States,  Department  or 
Michigan, 

_  Lansing,  Mich. 

Edward  Clift, 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
V.S.  Forest  Service. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Clifp:  The  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  of  the  United  States,  Department  of 
Michigan  has  gone  on  record  supporting  the 
continuation  of  ovu-  present  National  Ceme- 
tery System. 

It  is  understood  by  the  Veterans  of  Ptorelgn 
Wars  Department  of  Michigan  that  U3.  PVjr- 
est  Service  has  aU  surplus  land  and  property 
within  the  Port  Custer  Michigan  comolez 
frozen. 

The  portion  ot  this  ooa^>Iez  which  the 
V  J.W.  desires  set  aside  for  a  National  Ceme- 
tery within  the  State  of  Micbigan  is  located 
In  sections  36  and  36  of  this  complex. 

The  attached  fact  sheet  wlU  cover  this  in 
detaU.  We  are  requesting  from  the  State  of 
Michigan  a  resolution  stating  their  desire 
for  a  National  Cemetery  to  be  located  within 
the  complex.  This  wUl  be  forthcoming. 

We  are  one  of  two  states  in  this  great  na- 
tion that  does  not  have  a  National  Cemetery 
for  its  1,200,000  Veterans  of  aU  Wars. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  oc  the  State 
of  Michigan  hope  that  m  your  deUberatlon 
on  this  matter,  you  allow  this  part  of  the 
Port  Custer  Complex  to  remain  hallowed 
ground  and  the  flnal  resting  place  for  those 
who  gave  so  much. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jakes  L,  MnxnoN, 
Legislative  Chairman. 

Pacts  Sheet  for  a  Proposes  National  Ceicb- 
teet  at  Port  Custer,  Mich. 
1.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  declared 
as  excess  those  portions  of  sections  35  and 
38  of  Rosa  Township,  Kalamaroo  County 
State  of  Michigan,  lying  north  of  Dlckman 
Road  and  west  of  Armstrong  Road,  and  with- 
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in  tlM  present  boundaries  of  fbe  Fort  Ciister 
MUltary  Beeervatlan. 

2.  This  tract  U  aiqnoxlouitely  700  acres  and 
contains  an  fF<"t'"g  Military  Cemetery  of 
4,438  grave  sites.  PresenUy.  130  persons  are 
buried  tbere. 

3.  Development  of  tbe  proposed  National 
Cemetery  will  not  affect  planning  for  further 
Federal,  State,  cw  private  use  of  otber  por- 
tions of  tbe  military  reservation. 

4.  A  post  chapel  and  administrative  build- 
ings, suitable  for  temporary  use,  are  avail- 
able. 

6.  The  area  Is  served  by  two  four-lane 
highway  api»oacbes,  as  well  as  numerous 
smaller  roads  connecting  with  Interstate 
Highway  1-04, 


Biography  of  the  ReTcrend  Robert  G.  Lee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  BOTTTH    CABOUMA 

IN  IBE  HO0SE  OF  REPMSSENTATTVES 

Monday,  November  13.  1967 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  the  Reverend  John  E.  Huss,  has 
just  completed  a  biography  of  one  at  our 
country's  most  famous  preachers.  Dr. 
Robert  Q.  Lee.  This  Is  one  of  the  warm- 
est, most  moving  boc^  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  hope  that  other  Members  of  this  body 
may  find  the  time  and  Inclination  to 
read  this  book.  They  will  never  regret 
having  done  so.  I  am  Including  at  this 
poirt  a  brief  review  of  this  work  from 
the  Charlestown.  S.C..  News  &  Courier: 
IMK  BioaaAPHT  Waxm.  Movhto 
Advice  often  heard  by  the  author  of  this 
well-written  and  compelling  book  was: 
"Keep  Dr.  Lee  human.  Don't  deify  him."  It 
obviously  was  difficult  to  follow  'Uie  advice, 
but  Dr.  Buss'  struggle  for  objectivity  is  ad- 
mirable. He  has  chronicled  tbe  life  of  one  of 
the  world's  most  famous  Baptist  preachers 
with  a  story  that  is  warm,  moving  and  at 
times  powerful. 

Huss  proves  himself  a  skillful  biographer. 
But  the  man  about  whom  he  writes  has  lived 
such  a  remarkable  life  that  any  story  about 
T>^m  is  bound  to  have  widespread  reader 
appeal. 

Ijee's  life  Is  traced  from  the  time  he  was 
bom  In  a  log  cabin  In  York  County  in  1886 
to  the  present  day.  Life  was  hard  on  the 
farm  where  Lee  lived  untu  he  left  home  and 
went  to  work  on  the  Paneima  Canal  in  1907. 
He  went  to  earn  enoiigh  money  to  attend 
Purman  University  where  he  studied  for  the 
ministry.  The  decision  to  become  a  preacher 
was  made  when  Lee  w«tf  a  farm  boy. 

As  a  college  student  and  later  as  a  strug- 
gling yoxing  preacher,  Lee  encountered  one 
fiTiiin<?i*i  crisis  after  another,  but  financial 
difficulties  and  other  kinds  of  trouble  as  weU 
only  helped  strengthen  Lee's  resolve  to  be  a 
great  preacher. 

Accoxints  of  his  experiences  In  the  various 
churches  he  served  expose  the  reader  to  a 
wide  range  of  emotions,  from  high  drama  and 
tears  to  humorous  incidents  and  tbe  kind  of 
deep-seated  Joy  that  is  the  elixir  of  Chris- 
tian experience. 

Lee's  powerful  sermons  led  thousands  of 
persons  to  accept  Christ  as  their  personal 
saviour.  He  was  a  masterful  ntoney  raiser. 
Throughout  his  ministry  he  worked  at  a  pace 
which  few  other  men  could  stand.  He  never 
hesitated  to  attempt  the  seemingly  impos- 
sible because  bis  faith  In  Gtod  is  unshakeaUe. 


Space  Co^b  Arc  Wortt  It 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  L  KARTH 


pF  REPRESENTATIVES 

hvember  13.  1967 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 

Monday. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Ifr.  Speaker,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  andj  Astronautics  In  Ana- 
helm,  Calif.,  the!  world  renowned  econ- 
omist. Prof.  O^r  Morgenstem.  ex- 
pressed his  viewlthat  "Space  Costs  Are 
Worth  It."  j 

Many  years  ag4  Professor  Morgenstem 
and  the  late  Dr.  John  von  Neumann 
wrote  a  book  \<(hlch  became  a  major 
foundation  for  tl|ie  appUcatlon  of  scien- 
tific methods  tol  modem  decisionmak- 
ing: "The  theoify  of  Games  and  Eco- 
nomic Behavior.? 

The  opinions  «jf  men  with  the  stature 
of  Professor  Moifeenstem  are  worth  lis- 
tening to.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
his  remarks  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  November  5,  1967: 
SpAce   Costs  Aax  Wobth  It 
(Excepts  from  a  paper  in  defense  of  large 
investments  in  the  American  space  pro- 
gram. It  was  presented  last  week  by  Prince- 
ton  economics   professor,   Oekar   Morgan- 
stem,  at  a  meetbig  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  In 
Anaheim,  Calif.  )i 

Whether  the  gotls  are  good,  whether  it  is 
more  important  toi  explore  space  or  the  ocean 
or  to  clear  slimu  jis  not  an  economic  ques- 
tion. Perbaps  that  country  can  even  afford 
all?  So  it  is  Important  to  realize  that  annual 
space  expenditure  Ik  but  a  fraction  of  one 
percent  of  OJifJ.,  only  about  four  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget,  only  a  quarter  of  the 
annual  sales  of  General  Motors,  and  that  It 
costs  less  than  two  months  of  the  'war  In 
Vietnam.  Clearly,  the  country  can  afford  a 
high  degree  of  space  exploration,  even  If  the 


plenty,  the  space  program  cm  the  other  hand, 
working  under  the  prassxire  at  the  constraints 
at  a  highly  hostile  environment,  is  forced  to 
produce  entirely  new  things,  many  o(  which, 
we  hope,  will  be  beneficial  to  mankind. 

At  this  point  I  watit  to  motion  .  .  .  Im- 
portant economic  features  of  tbe  space  pro- 
graxn.  The  Investment  already  made  is  such 
that  it  cannot  easily  be  turned  off.  A  space 
program  without  con^uity  would  be  an  ab- 
BVirdlty.  llie  time  span,  e.g.,  the  duration  of 
prejjaratory  work,  even  the  time  needed  to 
evaluate  the  observations,  is  so  great  that  a 
conunltment  for  decades  was  made  when  the 
program  was  first  stiu-ted,  where  we  like  it 
or  not. ... 

When  we  ask  whatjthe  economic  effects  of 
space  exploration  ar^,  we  must  first  look  at 
the  output  so  far  obtained.  Thus  far,  no  basic 
discoveries  as  great  1^  importance  as  atomic 
fission  have  been  made.  Nothing  comparable 
to  the  transistor  or  lihe  laser  could  be  attri- 
buted to  Q>ace  exploration. . . . 

KEW  #RODTrCTS 

It  Is  a  well-know  phenomenon  of  the  last 
25  years  that  most  Df  our  Important  com- 
panies find  that  the]  majority  of  their  cur- 
rently offered  products  did  not  exist  25  or 
even  10  years  ago.  Ttieir  profits  stem  mostly 
from  the  new  products.  So  they  pu^  research 
and  devela(>ment  as  far  as  their  means  will 
allow.  The  Government,  constantly  prodded 
by  the  scientific  community,  also  begins  to 
believe  that  research  is  needed  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  the  general  well-being  of  the  oom- 
mtinlty.  It  is  then  difficult  to  see  why  these 
expectations  should  not  also  apply  to  space 
exploration,  eep>eclally  when  one  remembers 
that  some  of  tbe  most  vital  discoveries  ever 
ntade  by  man  derive  precisely  from  watch- 
ing the  stars  and  planets.  Now  that  we  are 
able  to  break  through  the  obecrrrtng  shield  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere  how  could  we  but  ex- 
pect that  discoveries  will  not  be  made  of  a 
magnitude  that  will  astonish  even  this 
generation  which  h$s  seen  so  much  and  Is 
prepared  to  expect  that  our  knowledge  will 
increase  without  limit. 


hopes  of  results 
be.  .  . . 

■CO 

nrst  there  is 
manner  of  anal; 
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uncertain,  as  they  must 
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IMXC    IMPACT. 

conventional  and  needed 
.  the  economic  impact  of 
^ r--o-  .  I*  consists  in  determin- 
ing the  expenditure  streams  of  large  amount 
of  money,  of  analyzing  their  regional  im- 
pact, the  good  and  bad  effects  of  concen- 
traUon  of  high  adtivlty  in  a  few  highly  spe- 
cialized Industrie^,  of  estimating  the  multi- 
plier effects  of  money  added  to  some  regions 
or  income  group*,  etc.  Such  analysis  gives 
valiiable  lnforma|lon.  but  does  not  touch  on 
many  crucial  matters.  It  could  Illuminate  the 
fact,  of  course,  t^at  spending  5-billlon  on 
space  has  a  very:  different  and  technologi- 
cally a  far  more  stimulating  Influence  on  the 
economy  than  spAidlng  the  same  amount  on 
Blum  clearance. 

In  tbe  first  case^  entirely  new  sklUa  have  to 
be  created,  new  materials  must  be  found,  new 
devices  are  to  be  invented  and  developed, 
which  radiate  through  many  other  Industxiea. 
while  in  the  second  case  these  effects  are 
minimal.  The  sacqe  $5  billion  left  In  the  pock- 
ets of  the  taxpayer — I.e.,  scattered  among 
millions  of  people — ^would  also  be  spread 
through  private  oonsvmiption  and  savings, 
but  in  oMi  country  they  would  only  slowly 
and  indirectly  lead  to  Innovations  as  deci- 
sive as  those  whi(h  are  due,  and  will  be  fur- 
ther due,  to  higily  Integrated  programs.  It 
would  at  first  oAan  mostly  the  mflkjng  o< 
mere  of  the  aami  things  we  already  have  in 


Merger   of 
Inclade  New 
Interest 


PeBB-Ceatral 


Railroads   To 
Hkven  It  in  die  Public 


EXTEa^SIOIf  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  co^mcncoT 

IN  THE  House  o^  representatives 

Monday.  Ndmember  13.  1967 

ISi.  raWIN.  l^r.  Speaker,  for  yean 
now,  I  have  been  working  hard  toward  a 
solution  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad's 
problems.  The  merger  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroads, 
with  the  inclusion  of  the  New  Haven,  la 
one  of  the  last  roadblocks  to  a  successful 
Government  effort  to  help  rehabilitate 
the  New  Haven's  ability  to  serve  southern 
New  England.  The  following;  editorial 
from  today's  New  Yrark  Times  properly 
expresses  our  needs : 

A  VrrAi.  Rau,  Mzbgkk 

The  proposed  merger  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  Central  Railroads  oontmues 
to  be  held  up  by  legal  roadblocks.  But  the 
strong  dedslon  of  tbe  New  York  Federal  Dto- 
trict  Court  calling  for  an  end  to  the  del^» 
and  the  subsequent  Joint  statement  by  ths 
Justice  Department  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  declaring  that  they  1*7 


•^o  obstacle  to  Inmnedlate  consxmunation" 
indicate  a  growing  official  consensus  for 
speeding  the  amalgamation. 

The  public  interest,  rather  than  the  special 
interests  of  the  affected  railroads,  clearly 
favors  a  merger.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
marriage  will  result  in  a  monopoly,  but  a 
monopoly  under  regulation  Is  the  only  way 
to  provide  efficient  and  cheaper  service 
throughout  the  East  and  to  resuscitate  the 
ailing  rail  transportation  system  now  oper- 
ated by  the  bankrupt  New  Haven  Railroad. 
.  A  new  plan  may  be  needed  to  help  the 
Norfolk  tt  Western  Railway,  which  had 
wanted  to  delay  the  merger  until  its  own 
future  could  be  settled.  But  its  problems 
jnust  not  stand  In  the  way  of  the  Pennsy- 
Central  merger  and  the  blueprint  for  a  rail 
^stem  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  public.  It 
is  tune  that  the  merger  go  through. 
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Latin  American  Paper  Commends  Her- 
bert J.  Waters  and  U.S.  War  on 
Hanger 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoNsof 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  3.  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world,  but  par- 
ticularly in  Latin  America  and  Asia,  suf- 
fer today  from  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
Without  the  most  vigorous  effort  to  pre- 
vent It,  this  scourge  will  spread,  leaving 
its  marks  most  visibly  upon  babies  and 
preschool  children,  on  pregnant  women 
and  nursing  mothers. 

Recognition  of  the  good  work  already 
being  done  by  the  United  States  in  this 
area  and  of  the  need  for  still  greater 
effort  is  contained  in  a  recent  editorial 
from  La  Prensa  of  Panama. 

The  writer  commends  the  work  of  Her- 
bert J.  Waters,  Assistant  Administrator 
of  the  war  on  hunger,  and  comments: 

Five  thousand  men  like  Herbert  J.  Waters 
working  around  the  world  would  be  a  more 
effective  army  than  five  thousand  soldiers. 

I  should  like  to  call  this  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members: 
(Translation] 
Wab  on  Httngeb 

The  Press  informs  that  dxiring  the  coming 
week,  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Waters,  AssUtont  Ad- 
ministrator, War  on  Hunger,  wUl  visit  Pan- 
ama. His  stay  will  be  brief  since  Mr.  Waters 
l»  on  his  way  to  Lima,  where  he  wm  attend 
the  "Operaclon  Nlfioe"  Conference. 

It  <8  a  pleasure  to  be  visited  by  a  repre- 
•entatlve  of  the  great  northern  nation  who 
ii  not  coming  as  a  "military  advisor",  "antl- 
guenllla  advisor",  "hemispheric  safety  ad- 
▼l»or",  or  an  "expert  on  continental  unity." 

People  like  Mr.  Waters  instlU  in  us  great 
tatlsfacUon  since  he  dedicates  his  Hme  to 
analyze  the  real  scourge  of  the  under-de- 
wloped  countries,  where  the  primary  cause 
of  social  disturbances  is  "hunger."  Chll- 
<lren  are  the  future  of  America  and  to  a  large 
extent  they  are  abandoned  to  their  own  fate, 
to  some  countries  of  LaUn  America — not  to 
>>•  mentioned  here — It  causes  great  pam  to 
«ee  how  children  are  so  unprotected  from 
hunger,  diseases  and  Illiteracy. 

If  the  United  States  would  spend  on  the 
war  on  hunger  a  tenth  of  what  they  Bpeni 


on  wars,  such  as  the  war  In  Yletnam.  they 
would  not  have  to  send  their  sons  to  die  in 
far-away  countries.  Five  thousand  men  like 
Herbert  J.  Waters  working  around  the  world 
would  be-  a  more  effective  army  than  five 
thousand  soldiers.  ^ 

Initiating  a  war  on  hunger  on  a  large  scale 
would  immediately  stimulate  Russia  and 
China — not  to  be  left  behind — as  it  is  pres- 
ently evidenced  by  the  display  of  their  mili- 
tary power.  Humanity  would,  with  pleasure, 
approve  of  such  a  war  on  hunger  between 
these  powerful  nations. 

The  bombardment  of  food  and  tools  would 
successfully  replace  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs. 

This  is  a  daydream,  of  course,  because  hu- 
man beings  of  all  latitudes  who  have  been 
successful  scientifically  have  not  improved 
their  souls  at  the  same  rate  and  remain  an 
easy  prey  to  the  ambitions  of  political  and 
economical  powers. 

While  the  arrival  of  distinguished  mili- 
tary officials  is  welcomed  with  excessive  hon- 
ors, it  is  possible  that  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Waters  will  amount  only  to  a  more  protocol 
call. 

When  countries  learn  to  react  in  a  different 
manner,  that  is  by  welcoming  the  fighters  on 
hunger  with  due  receptlveness  and  turning 
their  backs  to  emissaries  of  gunpowder  and 
thunder:  then  they  wlU  show  the  true  road 
to  the  leading  naUons,  which  still  remain 
blind. 


Imbalance  in  Handling  of  Transportation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP   MICRIGAir 
:N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
correspondence  between  myself  and  the 
Honorable  Alan  S.  Boyd,  the  able  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

In  the  correspondence  referred  to  I 
point  out  an  imbalance  that  exists  In 
the  handling  of  transportation  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

A  real  crisis  is  approaching  In  air  space 
and  in  the  use  of  air  space.  Aircraft 
traffic  Is  so  heavy  In  areas  such  as  the 
New  York-Washington,  D.C.-Philadel- 
phia  area,  commonly  caUed  the  Qold 
Triangle,  that  desperate  measures  will 
shortly  be  necessary  to  control  It. 

What  is  needed  at  this  time  Is  great 
attention  to  the  development  of  high- 
speed groimd  transportation  and  addi- 
tional encouragement  of  not  only  the 
establishment  of  that  mode  of  transpor- 
tation, but  also  real  effort  to  shift  swne 
of  the  potential  airline  passenger  growth 
and  aircraft  congestion  into  high-speed 
ground  transportation  by  rail. 

Failure  to  accomplish  this  goal  can 
result  in  great  hazard  to  the  traveling 
public  and  the  American  public,  and  ex- 
cessive costs  in  areas  where  high-speed 
groimd  transportation  is  not  only  more 
suitable  but  urgently  necessary,  such  as 
the  Washington,  D.C.-New  York-Phila- 
delphia area  and  other  major  metr«)oll- 
tan  areas  up  and  down  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  in  the  Middle  West.  The 
correspondence  follows: 


AtTCUSTl7, 19€7. 
Hon.  Alan  S.  Botd, 

Secretary  of  Transportation,  Department  of 
Transportation.   Washington.  D.C. 

Deu  Ma.  SicarrABT:  I  have  noted  your 
testimony  in  the  Senate  protesting  the  cut 
in  the  1968  approprlaUona  made  by  the 
House,  particularly  in  the  field  of  transporta. 
tion  research.  I  also  have  noted  in  the  press 
a  pr<^>osal  made  by  Trans  World  Airlines  for 
reducing  traffic  Into  National  Airport  through 
the  transfer  to  Friendship  and  Dulles  Air- 
ports of  some  presently  scheduled  planes. 

Naturally,  I  have  followed  for  some  time 
the  problems  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, now  part  of  your  Department,  in 
its  attempt  to  relieve  congestion  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport,  the  upshot  of  which 
essentially  was  a  proposal,  now  slightly  miti- 
gated, to  allow  almost  unrestricted  capacity 
between  nearby  cities  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
and  Washington  and  to  reduce,  if  not  elim- 
inate, the  use  of  Washington  National  as  a 
terminal  for  flights  originating  some  distance 
away. 

The  authority  for  engaging  in  research  In 
high  speed  ground  tran^jcwtation  results 
from  a  statute  enacted  in  1965,  with  which 
you  are  familiar  as  you  then  were  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Transportation, 
which  then  gave  such  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  which  authority  has 
been  transferred  to  you,  and  which  you  ex- 
ercise in  part  through  an  Office  of  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation. 

In  transmitting  the  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Congress  In  a  message  on  March  4 
1966.  the  President  referred  to  the  increasing 
demand  for  transportation  in  certain  densely 
populated  areas,  specifically  to  the  so-called 
"North  East  Corridor",  and  stated:  "It  is 
clear  that  we  should  explore  the  feasibility 
of  an  Unproved  ground  transportation  sys- 
tem for  such  heavily  traveled  corridors". 

In  the  statement  of  purpose  and  need  for 
legUlation  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  it  was  said : 

"The  President  has  emphasized  that  we 
must  improve  ways  of  transporting  people 
and  goods  safely,  reliably,  and  economically 
ovw  relaUvely  short  distances  in  densely 
populated  areas." 

House  Report  No.  845  accompanying  the 
House  bill,  B.M.  5863,  submitted  by  then 
Chairman  Harris  on  Axigrist  23,  1965  states: 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  set  forth  here  at 
length  the  evidence  respecting  the  over- 
burdening of  these  facilities.  Every  Member 
of  the  House  personaUy  has  experienced  the 
inadequacies  of  our  crowded  air  terminals 
and  facilities,  has  otwerved  the  overcapacity 
loading  of  our  highways,  and  is  well  aware 
of  the  demand  constantly  being  made  for  the 
enlargement  of  both  types  erf  facllltlee.  But 
what  every  Member  has  experienced  and  what 
he  has  otieerved  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
what  lies  ahead. 

"The  time  has  come  to  see  whether  passen- 
ger traffic  on  the  ground  can  be  made  attrac- 
tive to  people;  to  see  whethw  it  is  possible  to 
provide  facilities  that  are  convenient  and 
economical  and  which  people  will  use;  to 
see  whether  this  kind  of  transportation  might 
relieve  air  congestion  and  save  on  the  cost  of 
additional  air  faculties." 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  further 
to  document  the  fact  that  the  authorization 
made  by  the  Congress  at  the  request  of  he 
President  for  the  expenditure  of  $90  million, 
much  of  which  was  for  research  in  high  speed 
ground  transportation  and  the  operation  of 
certain  demonstration  projects,  was  predi- 
cated on  tbe  desire  to  relieve  aviation  and 
highway  faciUtles  from  overcrowding,  and 
attempt  to  meet  transportation  dnnands  by 
Increased  use  of  rail  facUiUes,  especially  in 
the  north  east  corridor. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  you  were  whole- 
heartedly in  support  of  this  poeitlon. 
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It  \a  my  iinderstancUng  that  the  Congreas 
has  approprtated  the  fluids  for  demonstratloa 
projects  In  this  corridor,  specifically  that 
between  Mew  York  and  Washington,  and 
that  aiicb  project  will  go  Into  operation  this 
coming  fall.  I  understand  also  some  demon- 
stratkm  soon  Is  to  be  made  between  New 
York,  and  Boaton. 

It  Is  with  continuing  amazement,  there- 
fore, in  view  of  the  policy  carried  out  by 
your  left  hand,  that  I  view  the  policy  pro- 
tlon  Administration,  namely  that  the  avia- 
tion facilities  here  should  be  enlarged  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  airline  scheduling 
Bhotild  be  altered,  on  the  other,  so  as  to  con- 
tlnvie  the  bringing  Into  National  Airport  of 
these  iiorth  east  corridor  passengers  and  the 
forcing  to  other  airports  of  passengers  from 
longer  distances.  I  am  certain  that  you  will 
recognize  that  any  such  policy  -Usdlrectly 
contrary  to  that  established  Into  law  fol- 
lowing the  Presidential  message  and  the 
sponsoring  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  a  project  putting  these  people 
onto  the  rails. 

I  should  welcome  your  early  comment  on 
this  matter  for  I  think  it  is  Important  be- 
fore we  authorize  appropriations  which  will 
permit  you  to  engage  in  directly  antithetical 
operations  contrary  to  the  policies  you 
hitherto  have  urged  before  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  D.  Dimckll. 
Meml)eT  of  CongreM. 

THX  SkCBCTAST  OF  TkANSPOKTATIOH, 

Wathttiffton,  D.C.,  September  28,  1967. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dinckll, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washtnifton,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mb.  Dcngxu.:  I  have  your  letter  of 
August  IT,  1967  in  which  you  raise  questions 
of  the  consistency  of  our  policies  regarding 
air  transportation  and  ground  transporta- 
tion in  what  Is  known  as  the  North  East 
Corridor. 

The  high  speed  ground  demonstration 
project,  which  we  hope  will  begin  passenger 
operations  between  Washington,  D.C.  and 
New  York  City  this  fall.  Is  designed  as  a  test 
facility  for  the  development  of  a  safe,  reli- 
able, convenient  and  economic  means  of 
moving  large  numbers  of  people  in  areas 
where  dttes  are  closely  spaced  and  popula- 
tion density  is  thtis  relatively  high. 

There  Is  no  Intention,  indeed  no  possibility, 
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of  devel<^>lng  a  gn  >und  system  that  will  a«m 
as  a  comidete  siuwtltute  for  air  travel  in 
these  heavily  travelled  areas  of  dense  popu- 
lation. On  the  contrary,  we  expect  air  travel 
to  increase  and  the  need  for  aviation  facili- 
ties in  these  areas  to  grow.  At  the  same  time, 
we  believe  that  a  significant  amount  of  the 
strain  can  be  taken  off  the  airports  and  other 
aviation  faciUtiea  if  an  attractive  ground 
transportation  alternative  is  made  available. 
"Thus  what  we  art  attempting  to  develop  is 
a  balanced  systeifi  of  transportation  facil- 
ities. 

Slncwely. 

Alan  S.  Botd. 


November  IS,  1967 


OOVEBNMEl^  PtTBUCATIONS  POR  SALE 
Additional  coplis  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  fir  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Doc\mients,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
coimt  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorlaab  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  siKh  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  protnpt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.,  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Gowemment  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  be  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Document^  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective departmnit  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (vf  Code,  title  44,  see.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


LAWS  RELATTVB  "lO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  alrea^ly  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  tame  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  biuieau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Govtemment  submitting  re- 
ports or  docxmients  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  oi 
documents  not  ezoeedlng  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  IjM).  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Souse,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  t|ke  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senait«..who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  ttie 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(n.S.  Code,  title  44.  pec.  133,  p.  1937.) . 
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Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Recobd  shoul|l  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGE  9P  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Represebtatlves,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  thfe  Record. 


.ti^: 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printef ,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committed  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  siifficlent  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory,  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (n.S.  Co^e,  title  44,  tec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliv^^  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Concrissjonai.  Reco«d,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(UB.  Code,  title  44,jsec..  185,  p.  1942). 


Here  It  Your  Indiana  National  Gnard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  13,  1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
Hoosier  State  is  proud,  and  Justifiably 
80,  of  the  38th  Combat  Infantry  Division, 
Indiana's  National  Guard. 

It  Is  among  the  best  trained  Reserve 
Forces  In  the  United  States.  The  Indiana 
Guard  has  a  proud  and  honorable  his- 
tory, and  I  know  Its  noble  traditions  will 
be  carried  on  Into  the  future. 

The  following  story  from  the  Novem- 
ber 12,  1967,  Indianapolis  Star  Is  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  38th  Division's 
history  and  capabilities: 

The  38th  Division  Hits  Fitness  Peak 
(By  George  Lindberg) 

The  38th  Combat  Infantry  Division — Indi- 
ana's National  Guard — is  in  its  best  "fighting 
trto"  ever,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  state's 
chief  military  officer. 

And,  wiiether  the  guard  is  left  intact  as  the 
SSth,  or  spilt  into  smaller  units  as  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Indiana  forces  will  remain  among  the  best- 
trained  reserve  troops  in  the  nation,  accord- 
ing to  John  S.  Anderson,  the  Indiana  ad- 
jutant general. 

The  il,500-man  division  Just  ended 
itepped-up  training  as  one  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  Force  (SRP)  divisions.  After  two 
years  of  training  with  50  per  cent  more  than 
the  regular  number  of  drills,  the  38th  in 
September  began  reverting  to  the  normal 
Khedule. 

The  Indiana  militia — 50  years  old  this 
year— has  regained  the  look  of  the  active- 
duty  division  that  earned  honor  for  Indiana 
to  World  Warn. 

Activated  In  1940.  even  l>efore  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  that  signaled  the  formal  start  of 
the  war.  the  38th  had  a  share  in  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur's  triumphant  return  to  the 
PhlUpplnes. 

As  men  of  the  38th  aided  in  the  island- 
hopping  campaign  that  led  to  Manila  and 
the  liberation  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  they 
accounted  for  34.000  enemy  dead.  The  38th 
llrted  1.430  of  its  own  battle  dead;  another 
3,034  were  wounded. 

Anderson  rates  the  38th  Division  of  1867 
fully  ready  to  take  its  place  in  combat,  to 
Dsck  up  the  regular  Army  as  is  ita  role.  That 
*»s  the  aim  and  product  of  the  last  two 
years"  training. 

Today's  Indiana  guardsman  Is  unlike  the 
esricature— the  weekend  warrior  who  must 
leave  his  soda-fountain  stool  or  sports  car  for 
»  few  hours  of  half-hearted  drlU  at  the  local 
snnory. 

He  resembles  little  the  bumbling  dvUian 
«K>  frustrates  Army  regulars  at  sxmimer  en- 
campments. 

Men  like  him,  from  Indiana,  Kentucky  and 
wsst  Virginia,  made  up  the  first  38th  Division 
» the  start  of  World  War  I.  The  division  It- 
Wi  never  left  the  states,  but  some  6,000  of 

I^  ^«"»t  to  France  as  replacements. 

*»e  units,  such  as  the  160th  Field  ArtU- 
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lery  Battalion,  distingulslied  themselves  in 
battle  as  parts  of  other  divisions. 

Ttirough  the  peacetime  years,  the  division 
was  left  intact,  but  was  less  active.  In  1947  it 
was  made  an  all -Hoosier  division,  as  it  still 
was  when  chosen  for  the  SRP  development  \n 
October,  1965. 

On  SRF  status  with  the  38th  were  the  28th 
(Pennsylvania)  and  47th  (Minnesota)  guard 
divisions.  Each  of  the  tliree  was  filled  to  !«)- 
per  cent  strength  and  outfitted  with  modem 
equipment.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  other  di- 
visions were  to  replace  those  three  for  the  in- 
tensified training. 

Then  came  the  latest  of  several  proposals 
to  reorganize  the  nation's  reserve  forces.  The 
plan  was  announced  to  some  150  generals 
meeting  here  in  June  as  the  Adjutanta  Gen- 
eral Association  of  the  United  States. 

Instead  of  23  divisions,  there  were  to  be 
eight  divisions  and  18  combat  brigades. 
Guard  strength  was  to  be  cut  from  418,000  to 
400,000.  Army  reserves  were  to  be  cut  from 
260,000  to  240,000. 

The  11.500-man  all-Hoosier  38th  was  one 
of  the  eight  divisions  chosen  to  be  saved. 

But  it  was  to  l)e  made  again  into  a  trl- 
state  division,  with  a  combat  brigade  from 
each  of  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Michigan.  In- 
diana would  provide  the  men  for  the  divi- 
sion's headquarters  and  one  of  the  3,200-to- 
3,400-man  brigades — 8,128  men  in  all. 

The  rest  of  the  Indiana  guardsmen  would 
be  assigned  to  other  combat  or  support  unlta 
that  are  not  parts  of  the  division. 

The  proposal  as  It  now  stands  would  give 
Indiana  a  battalion  each  of  mechanized  in- 
fantry, engineers  and  transportation  troops, 
a  broad-skUis  company  of  maintenance  men 
and  two  companies  of  long-range  combat 
patrol  speclallsto. 

Anderson  has  asked  for  and  expects  to  re- 
ceive another  company  of  military  police. 

With  both  divisional  and  non-divisional 
troops  imder  him,  Anderson  would  function 
as  a  corps  commander,  next  over  a  division  in 
the  command  echelons. 

On  paper,  the  Indiana  guard  would  loae 
nearly  1,000  men,  down  to  a  new  level  of 
10.560  authorized  strength.  The  reduction 
was  provided  for  In  attrition,  as  enlistmenta 
in  the  guard  expired. 

There  were  objections.  Some  governors  pro- 
tested the  reductions  of  force  would  leave 
them  unable  to  cope  with  possible  disorders 
in  their  own  states.  And  Interstate  divisions 
present  command  problems. 

Unless  a  guard  umt  is  called  into  Federal 
service.  Ite  men  may  not  be  sent  or  called 
from  one  state  to  another. 

Some  governors  involved  began  talks  on 
interstate  compacta  to  solve  the  problem 
when  they  met  at  the  recent  Midwest  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  in  The  Ozarks. 

All  of  the  proposed  changes  were  spelled 
out  in  H.R.  2,  a  bill  sUU  pending  before 
Congress. 

Most  of  the  manpower  cuts  have  been 
nullified,  according  to  Anderson,  as  members 
of  Congress  traded  concessions  for  support. 
Still  the  bill  languishes  among  the  unpassed 
legislation  of  tills  session. 

And  commanders  of  the  SSth  are  moving 
slowly  to  comply  with  the  original  SRF  plan. 
It  will  not  revert  to  76-per-cent  manning 
as  existed  imtU  two  year  ago,  but  will  level 
oft  at  93  per  cent  of  full  strength.  It  wlU 
lose  only  "soft  skills,"  according  to  Ander- 
son. These,  he  said,  are  military  specialties 
readily  replaceable  from  their  civiUan  coun- 
terparts, such  as  truck  drivers  or  mechanics. 


But,  however  cut  or  reformed,  the  Indiana 
Guard  wUl  remain  a  capable  tatcit.  Anderson 
assures.  It  will  be  fully  able  to  represent 
Indiana  in  defense  of  the  nation,  replacing 
or  reinforcing  the  regulars  as  it  is  intended 
to  do. 

Or  it  can  protect  the  state  from  civil  dis- 
order or  natural  disaster,  as  it  has  in  ita 
history. 

As  part  of  the  38th.  Indiana  Guard  unlta 
battled  fioods  in  1937,  1959,  1960.  1961.  1963 
and  1964.  They  fought  labor  violence  in  1922. 
1932  and  1936 — ^an  unpopular  role  for  the 
guard.  They  aided  north  central  Indiana 
communities  struck  by  tornadoes  on  Palm 
Sunday.  1965. 

Last  January,  guardsmen  helped  northwest 
Indiana  dig  out  of  massive  snowdnfta  tluit 
paralyzed  strings  of  communities.  Last  July 
1.000  guardsmen  were  on  standby  near  South 
Bend  when  civil  disorder  wracked  that  city 
for  four  days.  They  weren't  needed. 


First  World  Congress  of  Free 
Ukrainians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or   NOSTH  OAXOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  November  14,  1967 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  among  the  most  patrlotie 
American  citizens  are  those  of  foreign 
origin.  I  know  of  no  group  that  Is  more 
patriotic  and  anti-Communist  than  the 
Ukrainians  and  those  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent. Later  this  week  they  will  be  hold- 
ing the  First  World  Congress  of  Free 
Ukrainians  at  the  New  York  Hilton  Ho- 
tel In  New  Yoili  City. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ai^^endlx  of 
the  Record  a  letter  and  an  editorial 
which  I  received  from  one  of  these  highly 
respected  and  patriotic  Americans,  Dr. 
Anthony  Zukowsky,  president  of  the 
State  branch  of  North  Dakota,  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  Inc.,  in 
which  he  calls  attention  to  the  forma- 
tion and  purposes  of  this  new  organiza- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ukrainian  Congress  CoMMrrm 
or  Ajcerica,  Inc.,  State  Branch 
or  North  Dakota, 

Steele,  N.  Dak.,  November  7, 1967. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  TcftiNO, 
U.S.  Senate  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Toong:  It  Is  our  great 
pleasure  to  Inform  you  that  on  November 
16,  17,  18  and  19,  1967  the  First  World  Con- 
gress of  Free  Ukrainians  will  be  held  at  the 
New  York  Hilton  Hotel.  New  York  City. 

The  Congress  is  being  convened  in  the 
year  of  the  60th  Anniversary  of  the  Ukraini- 
an National  Revolution   which  led  to  the 
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eatablUhment     of     fre«     and     Independent 
XTkralnlan  NatlonA]  Republic. 

Alao  It  will  be  held  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember on  the  60th  anniversary  when  "Cen- 
tral Rada" — Ukrainian  ParU8m[ient  In  Kiev. 
Crxralne,  passed  in  1917  Ite  "Third  Universal" 
the  basic  law  of  modem  time  on  which  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  was  founded. 

Delegates  from  33  countries  of  freo  world 
will  take  part  in  the  Ck>ngress,  Including 
high-ranking  clergy,  civic  and  political  lead- 
ers. Also  delegation  from  our  state  of  North 
Dakota  representing  over  25,000  American  of 
Ukrainian  descent  will  take  part  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  historic  gathering  will  be  also  held 
at  the  time  when  Conununist  Russia  Is  ob- 
serving 50th  anniversary  of  Its  Bolshevik 
revolution  or  like  it  is  known — fifty  years  of 
Russian  Bolshevik,  tyranny  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Therefore  the  World  Congress  of  free 
Ukrainians  will  reject  the  Communist 
"thesis"  that  Bolshevik  revolution  brought 
freedom  and  social  equsaity  to  the  Ukrainians 
and  other  Captive  Nations  in  the  Russian 
prison  house  called  U.S.S.R. 

furthermore  the  World  Congress  of  free 
TTkralnlana  will  appeal  to  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  members  for  support  in  the  struggle 
for  the  legitimate  rights  of  Ukrainian  people 
to  freedom  and  national  independence. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  under  present  In- 
ternational clrcmnstances  especially  at  the 
time  when  Moscow  la  giving  full  support  to 
North  Vietnam  and  is  mounting  new  offen-~ 
slve  against  the  Ukrainian  people  for  the 
destruction  of  their  national  and  ciUtural  at- 
tainments, this  Congress  should  have  a  spe- 
cial significance  for  the  entire  Ukrainian 
Community  In  the  free  world  and  for  the 
United  States  specially. 

The  alms  of  the  Congress,  as  stated  in 
the  MsLnifesto  annotinclng  Its  convocation 
are  as  follows: 

1.  To  demonstrate  before  the  world  the 
Ukrainian  people's  unwavering  will  to  con- 
tinue Its  struggle  for  the  restoration  of  their 
free  sovem  and  unite  state; 

3.  To  manifest  the  solidarity  of  the 
Ukrainian  community  in  the  free  world  with 
the  struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  people  and  its 
readineas  to  help  them  with  all  means  at 
a\u  dlspoeal: 

3.  To  \inlte  all  the  forces  and  resources 
of  Ukrainians  who  are  the  citizens  of  the 
various  countries  of  the  free  world  to  sectire 
closer  cooperation  among  thenoself : 

4.  To  determine  a  prot^er  source  of  action 
In  strengthening  and  further  developing  all 
spheres  of  our  activity  and  diverse  pursuit 
in  the  free  world. 

In  order  to  give  you  more  Information  In 
regards  to  the  Ukrainian  National  Revolu- 
tion, I  am  enclosing  a  short  pamphlet  en- 
titled '7acts  about  Ukraine  and  the  Ukrain- 
ian People"  and  an  excellent  article  "Fifty 
years  oi  Russian — Bolshevik  Tyranny"  by  Dr. 
Ctlbor  Pokomy  printed  on  November  3nd, 
1967  In  "America"  Ukrainian  Catholic  Dally, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  I  believe  would  be 
of  interest  to  you  and  to  the  American 
people. 

Therefore,  speaking  in  behalf  of  35,000 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  we  shall  be 
grateful  to  you  if  you  could  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
to  read  your  message  into  Congressional  Rec- 
ord in  commemoration  of  these  outstanding 
events  In  the  modem  history  at  Ukraine. 

This  will  give  us  assurance,  that  our  fellow 
Americans  would  Join  with  us  in  marking 
this  historic  event  of  Ukraine  and  will  de- 
monstrate to  both  the  captive  Ukrainians 
and  their  captors  our  unity  and  determina- 
tion in  upholding  the  cause  of  freedom  every- 
where. 

Thank  you  In  advance  for  your  coopera- 
tion, I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ot.  Amthont  Zuxowskt, 

PreMent. 


(From 
Pnrrr  Tkaks 
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(By  d4  CUlwr  Pokomy) 
This  year  is  <^ply  overcast  by  the  60th 
anniversary  of  ai  disastrous  historical  event 
and  Its  catastrophic  consequences:  on  No- 
vember 7,  1967,  aThalf  century  since  the  Rus- 
sian-Bolshevik seizure  of  power  will  be  com- 
pleted. 1 

Fifty  years  agol  on  November  7,  1917,  when 
the  Russlan-Bol^evik  Party  assiimed  power 
in  the  Rtisslan  territory  of  the  former  tsarist 
empire  through  a  coup  d'etat,  the  world  was 
~  )ut  grasping  the  meaning 
ions  of  this  event.  It  was 
upon  this  historical  fact 
e  in  the  general  process  of 
slan  empire  than  as  an  at- 
emplre. 

have  been  possible  at  that 
,ze  the  Imperialistic  char- 
d'etat,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Party  Which  came  into  power  pre- 
tended to  have  a  Socialist  and  International 
orientation,  and  that  Its  leaders  explicitly 
acknowledged  tOe  full  right  of  self-determi- 
nation of  all  thf  peoples  of  the  former  Rus- 
sian tsarist  em^re.  including  their  right  to 
seccession?  < 

At  that  time  ihe  world  had  no  basis  upon 
which  to  distinguish  between  the  tactics  and 
alms,  agitation  »nd  reality,  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Bolshevik  rulers.  It  held  the  Bol- 
shevik seizure  6t  power  in  Russia  to  be  a 
social  Revolutlcii.  In  fact,  however,  it  was 
an  imperialistic  counter  revolution,  a  state- 
capitalistic  reaction. 

The  non-Rus4lan  peoples  of  the  former 
Russian  tsarist  ]emplre  had  wide  historical 
experience  witl)  Russian  imperialism  and 
colonialism.  Th«6'.  therefore,  had  no  illusions 
about  Russian  Bolshevism.  They  were  not  in 
the  least  intereiBted  in  saving  the  disinte- 
grating empire.  A  change  of  regime  meant 
nothing  to  themj.  They  did  not  overthrow  the 
tsarist  regime  li|  the  victorious  March  Revo- 
lution to  replace  it  with  another  Russian 
regime,  but  to  achieve  their  national  freedom 
and  independence.  These  peoples  were  set 
upon  free  and  independent  nation-states  I 

The  non-Rustlan  peoples  of  the  former 
Russian  tsarist  empire  countered  the  Bol- 
shevik seizure  at  power  in  Russia  by  declar- 
ing their  Independence  and  by  establishing 
democratic  natlpn-states ! 

In  the  years  1917  and  1918,  the  following 
peoples  and  co^trtes  declared  their  inde- 
pendence: Flnlind,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, Poland,  Byelorussia,  Ukraine.  Georgia, 
Armenia,  AzerhBlJan,  Idel-Ural,  Turkestan, 
Siberia,  Coesakians,  and  North  Caucasians.  In 
short,  these  peoples  and  countries  achieved 
their  right  of  eelf-determlnatlon.  In  most 
cases,  however,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  es- 
tablishing new  ftates,  but  of  re-establishing 
old  states. 

The  Riisslan-Bolshevlk  government,  hav- 
ing gained  sufOcient  strength,  sent  out  its 
newly  formed  Ited  army  to  conquer  these 
peoples  who  had  become  Independent  and 
to  incorporate  tfcem  forcefully  into  the  B\is- 
slan  empire.  Uitder  one  pretext  or  another 
Soviet  RTissla  waged  wars  of  conquest  against 
these  states.  These  wars  went  on  for  years  be- 
cause the  p>eople8  tenaciously  defended  their 
freedom  against  the  Russian -Bolshevik  Im- 
perialists. But  t>y  1622,  the  Soviet  Russfan 
government  hati  succeeded  in  almost  re- 
storing the  old  fltnplre.  Only  Finland,  Estonia, 
lAtvia.  Lithuania  and  Poland  held  out 
against  the  Rui  slans  at  that  time,  with  the 
help  of  the  Wee  t. 

In  1922,  the  ]  lolshevlk  rulers  changed  the 
official  name  of :  the  restored  Russian  empire 
to  "Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,"  to 
deceive  the  wo  Id  aa  to  its  true  cliaracter. 
The  main  parp  >se  of  this  renaming  was  to 
make  the  Sovl€  b  Russian  empire  appear  as 
if  it  were  a  tue  union  of  peoples. 

The  non-Ru9lan  peoples  of  this  emplM 


were  robbed  of  their  freedom  and  right  of 
self-determination. 'Their  areas  received  var- 
lous  positions  wlthlb  the  Soviet  Union;  some 
were  designated  a»  sovereign  "Union  Re. 
publics,"  others  a4  autonomous  Republics, 
still  others  were  divided  Into  several  units, 
or  completely  disaolved.  In  fact,  however, 
regardless  of  the  formal  organizational  con- 
struction of  the  'tSovlet  Union,"  all  non- 
Russian  peoples  v^thln  the  Soviet  Union 
are  subjugated  and  exploited  by  Russia.  The 
federative  facade  oC  the  Soviet  Russian  em- 
<plre  Is  merely  an  attempt  to  conceal  Russian 
foreign  rule  and  the  centralized  dictatorship 
of  the  Russlan-Bo|shevlk  Party. 

The  forceful  reliicorporatlon  of  these  peo- 
ples Into  the  R\isaan  empire  not  only  de- 
prived them  of  thetr  natloiLal  independence, 
but  also  of  their  pqlltlcal,  economic,  cultural 
and  religious  freedom.  Over  and  above  this, 
their  fundamental  human  rights  are  cod- 
tlnuAlly  violated. 

Their  free  states  and  social  organizations 
were  usurped  by  a^  unprecedented  dictator- 
ship  and  rule  of  te^or.  The  free  economy  of 
these  pec^les  was  also  destroyed  and  replaced 
by  a  oolonlaliy-centrallzed,  collective- 
planned  economy.  A  modern  slave  system, 
adorned  with  Socialist  slogans,  was  con- 
structed and  lmp(>sed  upon  the  populace. 
The  non-Russian  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian empire  were  ^d  are  the  victims  of  a 
colonial  exploltatiofi. 

An  additional  aftermath  of  Russian-Bol- 
shevik foreign  rulfe  Is  the  ment&I  enslave- 
ment of  the  subjiigated  peoi^es.  With  the 
loss  of  their  Independence,  these  peoples  also 
lost  their  spiritual  and  cultural  freedcHn.  So- 
viet Russia's  official  state  Ideology,  known  at 
Marxism-Leninism,  was  and  Is  Imposed  upon 
them  In  all  spheres  of  life;  it  is  propagated 
both  within  and  futslde  of  schools.  Scien- 
tists, artists,  wrltfers.  Journalists,  teachers, 
state  officials.  Judges  and  all  persons  engaged 
In  public  activity  have  to  profess  this  ideol- 
ogy. No  one  is  permitted  to  criticize  it,  let 
alone  reject  It.         I 

The  culture  and  national  traditions  of  the 
non-Russian  peoples  of  the  "Soviet  Union" 
are  Ignored  or  suppressed .  These  peoples 
are  systematically  subjected  to  a  cultural 
and  linguistic  Rusalflcatlon. 

All  religions  are  suppressed  In  the  Soviet 
Russian  sphere  of  Influence.  Russian  leaders 
make  no  effort  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
uprooting  of  all  religions  is  one  of  the  aims 
of  the  Bolshevik  !Party.  In  the  realization 
of  this  aim,  the  Rtissian-Bolshevlk  dictator- 
ship had  countless  priests  murdered  cr 
thrown  into  concentration  camps,  numerous 
churches  destroyed  and  closed,  or  turned  Into 
mviseums,  clnemaa  or  warehouses. 

The  peoples  subjugated  within  the  Soviet 
Russian  empire  WUl  never  renounce  their 
freedom  and  inde^ndence.  They  never  were 
to  accept  Russian  foreign 
exploitation,  Bolshevist 
sry.  Uninterruptedly,  from 
lelr  subjection,  they  have 
passive  resistance  to  the 
Russlan-Bolshevils  colonial  power. 

Soviet  Russia  vkis  never  willing  to  recog- 
nize the  national  fight  of  self-determination 
of  the  peoples  ruled  and  exploited  by  her  and 
to  surrender  thelt'  countries.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  alwaye  aimed  at  incorporating 
more  and  more  pjeoples  and  countries  into 
her  sphere  of  Influence  and  at  Imposing  ber 
Bolshevik  system  Upon  more  and  more  peo- 
ples and  countrlea! 

In  this  conn^tlon  Moecow-controlled 
Communist  Parties  and  their  coUaboratctt 
and  agents  continue  to  offer  valuable  help  to 
Soviet  Russia  throughout  the  world. 

Soviet  Russia  never  falls  to  exploit  evtry 
opportunity  to  e^and  her  power  and  In- 
fluence. I 

violating  International  law  during  World 
War  II,  Soviet  Ru^la  occupied  and  wnnfffwl 
the  Baltic  states,  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Utbua- 
nU,  In  1940.  Against  the  wlU  of  the  populM*. 
these    states    weiB    Incorporated    Into  tin 
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••Soviet  Union"  as  "Union  Republics."  This 
^ns  not  only  a  violation  ot  the  rights  of 
.self-determination  of  theee  peoples,  but  also 
a  breach  of  various  international  treaties 
which  Soviet  Russia  had  ooncluded  with 
these  states.  Moscow  also  occupied  West 
XTkralne  and  West  Byelorussia  In  1939. 
~Jn  the  last  months  of  World  War  n,  be- 
tiifeen  1944  and  1946.  Soviet  Russia  succeeded 
In  occupying  the  following  countries  in  the 
process  of  Its  war  operations:  Rvunanla,  Bul- 
garia. Albania,  Serbia,  Crotla,  Slovenia. 
Hungary,  Slovakia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and 
parts  of  Germany  and  Finland.  The  peoples 
which  possessed  nation-states  directly  before 
Soviet  Russian  occupation  were  robbed  of 
their  sovereignty  and  Independence.  Their 
states  became  Russian  satellites.  Communist 
dlctatorshlim  disguised  as  "People's  Democ- 
racies," were  Imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Soviet  Russian  occupying  power.  The  Russian 
Red  army  also  re-established  the  artlflclal 
states  of  Yugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia 
■gainst  the  will  of  the  Croatian  and  Slovak 
people.  In  1949,  Soviet  Russia  declared  the 
Soviet-occupied  zone  of  Oermany  a  separate 
Oerman  state,  against  the  will  of  the  Oer- 
man  populace,  under  the  deceptive  name, 
German  Democratic  Republic. 

All  these  peoples  wanted  neither  Russian 
domination  nor  the  Communist  system.  These 
peoples  were  and  are  not  willing  to  renounce 
their  national  cultures  and  freedom,  their 
own  statehood  and  Independence.  With  all 
their  might,  they  resist  Russian  imperialism 
and  colonialism. 

But  Soviet  Russia  Is  determined  to  crush 
by  brute  force  every  trace  of  resistance  to  her 
absolute  rule. 

Thus  the  Soviet  Russian  empire  has  be- 
eome  the  largest  colonial  power,  threatening 
the  freedom  of  the  entire  world. 

Kven  outside  of  the  Inmiedlate  Soviet  Rus- 
sian sphere  of  power,  Conununism  was  able 
to  ecxne  Into  power  only  with  Russia's  help. 
Without  Russian  help  Communist  dictator- 
ships would  not  have  been  established  on  the 
Chinese  Mainland,  in  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam  and  Cuba. 

Bvery  new  conquest,  every  new  acquisition 
Of  power  serves  Soviet  Russia  as  a  base  of 
aggression  for  new  conquest,  new  expansion 
of  her  power  and  Influence.  Therefore,  all 
self-respecting,  freedom-loving  men  and 
women  the  world  over  are  charged  with  the 
moral  responsibility  of  defending  themselves 
against  this  danger,  of  vouchsafing  freedom, 
culture  and  moral  values,  and  of  fighting 
Russian  colonialism  and  imperialism. 

Bspeclally  the  governments  of  the  free 
world  have  the  supreme  task  of  liberating  the 
world  from  the  onslaught  of  Russlan-Bolshe- 
vlk  Imperialism,  and  of  supporting  the  fight 
for  freedom  of  the  peoples  subjugated  by 
Bussla  and  Communism. 

Only  by  the  dissolution  of  the  entire  So- 
viet Russian  empire  Into  Independent,  demo- 
cratic nation-states  of  the  subjugated  peo- 
ples and  by  the  overthrow  of  all  communism 
will  the  Communist  danger  be  permanently 
crushed. 

freedom  will  be  victorious  everywhere, 
when  all  freedom-loving  forces  unite  in  the 
fight  against  tyranny  I 


NentraUty  Not  the  Way 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  November  14.  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.   Mr.   Speaker,   far   too 
JJ^V  who  are  concerned  refuse  to  use 
weir  freedom  to  defend  their  freedom. 


They  seem  to  feel  neutrality— out  of  the 
struggle — is  the  safest  way.  Do  not  get 
bruised  and  cussed,  or  rock  the  boat. 

Some  justify  their  neutrality  by  claim- 
ing to  be  mlddle-of-the-roaders — and 
probably  do  not  even  know  where  the 
middle  of  the  road  Is,  else  they  would 
know  the  only  thing  to  be  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  are  yellow  stripes  and 
dead  skunks. 

Leave  it  to  George?  George  is  doing 
all  he  can  but  he  needs  help — at  least 
a  kind  word  and  moral  support. 

Abe  Lincoln  said: 

Tou  do  not  help  a  man  when  you  do  for 
for  him  what  he  can  and  should  do  for 
himself. 

Mr.  Dewey  H.  WoUstein  had  an  inter- 
esting article  in  the  November  issue  of 
the  New  Age  which  I  insert  here  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

NEUTaALITY    Is   NOT   THK   WAT 

(By  Dewey  H.  Wollsteln) 

What  causes  a  nation,  which  from  Its  very 
Inception,  has  held  firmly  to  religious  and 
moral  principles,  to  suddenly  find  itself  In 
a  period  of  moral  dissolution? 

What  brings  about  a  total  disregard  for 
all  that  man  has  recognized  as  the  only 
genuine  security  of  a  nation,  the  moral 
strength  of  Its  citizenry? 

What  Is  the  cause  of  our  ever-Increasing 
crime  rate? 

Let  us  not  fail  to  put  ouselves  In  the  pic- 
ture when  we  seek  the  answers.  It  seems  that 
many  have  assumed  a  position  of  neutrality 
In  the  long  struggle  between  Light  and'  Dark- 
ness, between  Morality  and  Inunorallty. 

What  we  face  today  Is  the  result  of  so- 
called  Intellectual  liberalism  becoming  lib- 
ertinism. 

Freedom,  academic  or  by  any  name,  is  gen- 
erally understood  and  is  acceptable.  But 
freedom  has  never  meant  the  right  to  change 
the  rules  of  the  game  to  suit  the  actions  of 
the  players  and  Impose  such  rules  on  society. 

What  Is  the  obvlovis  answer?  How  can  we 
stem  the  tide  of  destruction?  One  answer  is. 
Masons  must  be  the  leaders  of  thought  and 
action.  Neutrality  Is  certainly  not  the  answer. 
Let  us  not  ask  what  stand  will  Masonry  take. 
Rather  let  us  ask  what  stand  will  I  take  as  an 
Individual  Mason  and  citizen? 


Support  for  the  Poverty  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OF   KKNTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14.  1967 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak 
in  favor  of  continuing  our  war  on  pov- 
erty and  the  funding  of  every  dollar 
necessary  to  win  that  war.  Having  served 
as  mayor  for  4  years  of  one  of  our  largest 
cities,  I  can  say  to  you  that  the  poverty 
program  has  been  successful  In  my  city, 
Louisville,  Ky.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on 
our  own  initiative  we  started  our  pro- 
gram before  the  Federal  bill  was  passed. 
Our  "learn  more-eam  more"  project  was 
a  joint  effort  with  the  dty,  the  school 
boards,  and  the  employment  service  all 
cooperating.  When  the  poverty  bill  was 
passed  in  Congress,  Louisville  was  one 
of  the  very  first  cities  receiving  a  grant. 
We  presently  have  almost  25,000  people 


involved  directly,  or  Indirectly.  In  the 
program.  I  cannot  turn  my  back  on  the 
people  in  my  community  who  have  bene- 
fited and  who  will  continue  to  beoetit 
imder  this  plan.  I  refuse  to  be  Influenced 
by  scandals  and  improper  management 
in  other  cities.  I  can  only  say  to  you 
that  we  should  Individually  assess  the 
programs  in  our  own  districts  and  be 
guided  accordingly. 


Well  Done,  WICS 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OF  COLOKAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  14,  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  role  of  volunteers  In  the  war  aa 
poverty  is  one  of  the  program's  moet  Im- 
portant and  tmprecedented  achleve- 
nients.  Among  the  many  volunteer 
groups  who  are  playing  crucial  roles  in 
national  and  local  antlpoverty  efforts, 
none  have  contributed  more  to  helidng 
young  Americans  from  poverty  b«u:k- 
grounds  to  find  the  road  to  opportunity 
than  Women  in  Community  Service — or 
WICS — a  national  organization  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women,  the  National  Council  of  CathoUe 
Women,  and  the  Church  Women  United, 
a  Protestant  group. 

On  October  30.  the  Denvo-  Post  in- 
cluded a  very  fine  editorial  tribrrte  to 
WICS,  entitled  "Hats  Off  to  Women  of 
WICS,"  which  I  insert  at  this  pttot  in 
the  Record  : 

Hats  Off  to  Women  of  WIOS 

Let  us,  while  the  think  of  it,  doff  our  hats 
to  some  600  women  in  Oolorado  who  for  two 
years  now  have  been  quietly  performing  a 
tremendously  useful  service  t<x  girls  who 
desperately  need  help. 

The  600  are  members  of  WICS — Women  In 
Community  Service,  a  national  organization 
set  up  by  the  National  Council  oS  Jewish 
Women,  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Wom- 
en, National  Council  of  Catholic  Women  and 
the   Church  Women  United    (Protestant). 

What  they  do  is  recruit  girls  from  age  16 
through  21  for  the  Women's  Job  Corps.  This 
sounds  like  a  simpler  Job  than  it  Is. 

It  Is  a  hard  fact  that  many  of  the  people 
who  most  need  a  chance  to  break  out  of  the 
hopeless  cycle  of  poverty — poor,  uneducated 
parents  raising  poor,  uneducated  chUdren — 
are  so  beaten  down  by  life  that  they  don't 
believe  things  can  ever  be  different.  Either 
they  don't  believe  any  chance  few  betterment 
Is  real;  cw  they  don't  feel  they  are  competent 
enough  personally  to  take  advantage  of  a 
break. 

Someone  has  to  talk  to  such  pe<^le  per- 
sonally, persuade  them  that  an  offer  of  edu- 
cation or  Job  training  is  real;  that  there  will 
be  a  job  at  the  end  of  It — and  that  the 
poverty-stricken  person  is  capable  of  hack- 
ing It  if  he  or  she  tries. 

The  women  of  WIOS  have  been  doing  this 
job  in  Colorado  for  the  last  two  years.  The 
toughness  of  the  task  can  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  contacted  1,500  girU 
In  40  counties,  only  600  of  whom  eventually 
went  to  Women's  Job  Corps  training  centers. 
Ot  the  SOO,  only  66  have  stayed  the  fuU 
course  and  graduated  Into  jobs.  Another  MO 
are  now  In  the  training  course. 
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In  addition  to  tbe  500  sent  to  Job  Corps 
training  centers,  the  WIC8  volunteers  have 
encouraged  many  other  glrla  who  were  not 
eligible  for  the  Job  Oorpe  to  flnlah  their 
acbooUng  and  have  helped  them  find  jobs. 
And  they  foUour  throu^  with  girls  coming 
back  from  the  Job  Corpe,  counseling  tbem 
on  Job  poaalbUltles  and  helping  them  find 
Joba  that  suit  them. 

It  is  real  work;  WIC8  officials  estimate  that 
the  600  women  In  Colorado  have  put  in  more 
than  15.S00  hours  at  their  task  so  far,  for 
which  none  1*  paid  a  dime.  What  they  do 
get  Is  tbe  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  be- 
cause of  their  efforts,  a  small  but  Increasing 
number  of  Colorado  girls  have  broken  out  of 
the  cycle,  do  have  a  real  chance  of  becom- 
ing prldeftU.  self-supporting,  self-reliant 
citizens. 


Kansas  Beats  Them  AH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14,  1967 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
publicity  and  attention  Is  given  these 
days  to  the  younger  generation  accen- 
tuating the  negative.  The  headlines  seem 
to  go  to  the  "few  bad  apples"  In  the  bar- 
reL  I  contend  we  can  be  proud  of  today's 
youth  and  feel  secure  that  America's  fu- 
ture will  be  safe  in  their  hands. 

Today,  permit  me  to  cite  ll-year-old 
Susan  Bunyar,  a  sixth-grade  student  in 
Wichita.  Kans.  Susan  recently  sat  down 
to  write  how  she  felt  about  Kansas  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  Boeing  Co.'s  pub- 
lication. Planetalk.  A  discussion  she  liad 
with  her  mother,  a  Boeing  employee.  In- 
spired her  to  put  into  words  her  feelings 
for  her  State  and  her  appreciation  for 
the  works  of  Ood. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  RxcoKO,  I  include  her  essay  on 
Kansas: 

Elkvkn-Tbak-Old  SrsAN  Bats: 
"Kansas  Bkats  Thzk  Au." 

Prom  sunrise  to  sunset,  Kansas  Is  the  most 
beautiful  land  In  the  country.  With  tbe  roll- 
ing jJit'"*  and  waving  wheat  fields,  with  tbe 
bills,  streams  and  lakes,  Kansas  can  beat 
them  all.  When  I  get  up  of  a  morning  I  see 
the  brightest,  most  brilliant,  wonderful  sun- 
rise anyone  can  Imagine.  The  air  is  full  of 
crisp  clean  fresh  air  and  when  you  breathe. 
It  makes  you  glad  to  be  alive.  The  dew  on 
the  early  morning  grass  feels  like  soft  clean 
leaves  padding  your  feet  when  you  walk. 
When  you  see  the  dew.  It  looks  like  stars 
have  fell  from  heaven  and  dropped  onto  the 
green  grass.  At  noon  the  soft  cool  Kansas 
breezes  are  so  lively  and  brisk,  the  beautiful 
sky  with  a  few  white  fluffy  clouds  blowing 
by  makes  you  feel  so  proud  and  big  that  you 
feel  you  can  touch  the  soft  clouds  above. 

Then  at  sunset  you  can  see  the  most  beau- 
tiful, wonderful  sight  God  ever  created  In 
this  world.  The  brilliant  display  of  colors 
that  even  the  beat  artist  cannot  paint,  only 
nature  Itself  can  do  it.  I  have  seen  the  ocean, 
I  have  seen  the  mountains  but  nothing  can 
ever  be  more  beautiful  than  a  Kansas  sunset. 

Kit" Mm  Is  really  where  tbe  west  began  and 
It  la  famotu  today  because  of  our  golden 
wheat,  famous  cowtowns  and  Indians.  Much 
history  is  written  In  this  great  state. 

Yes,  yo"*"  can  really  beat  tbem  all  with 
Its  spectacular  sights.  Ood  created  this  land 
for  us  so  we  shouldn't  take  It  for  granted, 
and  let  us  thank  Ood  for  this  wonderful  land 
He  gave  us. 


Young  People  ^uppoi't  O"'  Fighting  Men 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

lor  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOnS^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  ^November  14,  1967 

Mr.  GXJRNE^.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  all 
American  stud^ts  have  forsaken  pencils 
for  picket  linesj  There  are  still  many  who 
do  not  feel  It  necessary  to  embarrass  our 
country  by  Joining  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions. There  lire  some  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  back  our,  boys  in  Vietnam 
and,  in  doing  lu3.  admit  to  being  patri- 
otic— a  quallty*that  Is  often  not  "camp" 
nowadays.  One  hundred  and  thirty-one 
students  fromi  Daytona  Beach  Junior 
College  in  Daytona  Beach,  Pla.,  sent  me 
a  letter  apologteing  for  the  actions  of  the 
antl- Vietnam  demonstrators.  These  stu- 
dents not  onl^  act  constructively  but 
hasten  to  makd  amends  for  some  of  their 
more  irresponsible  members. 

I  include  their  letter  and  signatures  in 
the  Record  aai  evidence  that  there  are 
young  people  at  home  who  support  our 
fighting  men  abroad: 

DaTTONA  9KACH  jTTinOS  COLLKCE. 

Daytona  Betch,  Fla.,  November  2, 1967. 
Hon.  Ed  Ottrnxt, 
Florida  State  Rapresentative. 
Washington,  D.O. 

Deas  Mb.  Gtt^nkt:  We,  the  undersigned 
students  of  Daytona  Beach  Junior  College, 
wish  to  apologize  for  the  actions  of  the 
Anti-Vietnam  demonstrators.  Some  of  us 
may  not  agree  with  the  United  States  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  but  we  realise  that 
such  antl  demoastrations  only  aid  the  prop- 
aganda machines  of  the  nation's  enemies.  It 
seems  to  us  thai  the  majority  of  the  demon- 
strators want  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our 
country  without  fulfilling  the  obligations 
these  benefits  nscessitate. 

Robert  Jacobs,  Donald  Kartzmark,  Lee  P. 
Raden,    Iiydla    Parker.    Ronald    Ellis. 
Peter   J.   tgezensh,   Ronald   C.   Heida, 
Juliet  Po»ld8.  Jamse  E.  Straley,  Curtis 
Carey,  Cypthia  Gordon,  Ron  Capany, 
Sherry   Hfcrgett,  Thomas  A.  William- 
son,  Glnay  Parker.  Richard  Laurens, 
Floridene  E.  Babcock,  Jerry  R.  ColUns, 
Delores     Bufllngton,     Albert     Tucker, 
Dean  L.  Sroncke,  Mark  Oarguilo,  Lyle 
Thatchen>,  Kathleen  McCarter,  Linda 
Bower,  Sam  Millar,  Horace  F.  Matbl 
m,  Davl^  Davis,  Brooks  B.   Ellwood, 
Carlton  H.  Kehrley,  Abed  Shatch. 
Ed  Jensen  jjoe  Rlccl.  S.  Robin  Graham, 
Gary  J.  Awards,  Don  Qulnn,  Michael 
Lo  Aureatut,  Richard  Alan  Smith,  Bill 
Slovlck,   jJr.,     Robert     Wolfe,     Larry 
Balewskij  John  Rice,  Lynn  Carnwell, 
Charles  \T.  Rouah  m,  Norman  Prancls 
Orel.  Sail;  Anne  Irvln,  Roseann  Monzel, 
Lee   W.    Carver,    John    Grover.   Linda 
Bearden.  Marie  Moland.  Pamela  Tuffers, 
Frank  R,  Hegenwald,  Helen  Johnson, 
Luis   A.  t-eorza,      Joyce   Zucoaro,  Joe 
Coupes.     Stephen     Lancaster,     Lloyd 
Sponerbergh,    Walter    E.    Rivers,    Jr., 
Dennis  Burgolpre,  Paul  H.  Otis,  Thom 
McGuln. 
Barbara   Fi^x,   M./Sgt.   Porrest   A.  Butt, 
Fred  G.  Undsay,  Karen  Reid,  Richard 
K.    Reld,    Fran    H.    Gray,    Edward    G. 
Hantz.  Cferl  Slmlclch,  NUes  L.  Malllus. 
Richard  iM.  Odom.  Robin  C.  Lennon, 
Steve  W.  dayman.  Janice  Cunningham, 
•  Glen  Martinez,  Steve  Johnson,  Cindy 
Gaddy,  Dave  Johnson,  Don  Schilling, 
Gary  Rodarrlce,  Chuck  Holman,  Walter 
B.    Sml^,    James    La-Vecchler,    Jeff 
Gerard,  1  iobert  Riley,  Burt  Goodnough, 
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JeS  Smith,  Ri>n  MlkeeeU,  Keith  Smiley, 
Rodney  Coleman,  Joe  Strickland,  Davis 
Maryes,  Dentils  Bertone. 
Buddy  Klepper,  Horace  D.  Tranor,  Dotty 
Puckson,  Elaine  Rano,  John  Mahhaf- 
fey,  Joanne  Cunningham,  Janice  Cun- 
ningham, Becky  Comer,  Chuck  Moore, 
Larry  Ames,  John  F.  Harvey.  William 
S.  Peacock,  Jr.,  Thayan  B.  Craft.  Bob 
Dye,  RaymoQd  F.  Lang,  Michael  Hen- 
derson, Jean  Fleishel,  Dave  Murray, 
Billy  Simmcns,  Butch  Bales.  Craig 
Selby,  Daviil  Janecko,  Thomas  K. 
Owens,  EUenje  A.  Brady,  Rita  C.  Gar- 
rlt,  Thomas  tR.  Melvin,  Jr.,  Mel  Pace, 
H.  Paul  Entrekln,  Joe  Baldavff.  BlU 
Stafford,  Coi^ad  E.  Schatte,  Jr.,  Gene 
Hoglt.  Stevei  Goffrey,  Vlnny  Cassldy, 
Patricia  Bobpltt,  Emory  Smith,  Mary 
Freland. 


Remarks 
Raymoi 

EXTENSIC 


the  Honorable 
P.  Shafer 


OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  GEORbE  A.  GOODUNG 

or  PgNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  QF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  l{ovembeT  14.  1967 

Mr.  GOODLDto.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 12  I  had  ithe  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  ceremonies  associated  with  the 
dedication  of  yie  William  Saunders 
plaque  at  the  Visitors'  Center,  Gettys- 
burg National  Park,  wliich  is  located  in 
my  congressional  district. 

The  background  on  the  development 
of  the  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery  Is 
a  very  interesting  one,  and,  as  we  know, 
one  of  the  groat,  decisive  battles  of 
American  iiistoty  was  fought  at  Gettys- 
burg. Pa.,  on  Ju^r  1-2-3.  1863. 

Approximately  75,000  Confederate  and 
97,000  Union  troops  were  Involved,  suf- 
fering nearly  6,000  soldiers  killed  In  ac- 
tion, with  approximately  20,000  wounded. 
Shortly  after  the  battle,  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvanla«-Hon.  Andrew  Curtin— 
visited  the  battlefield,  offering  assistance. 
The  Governor  appointed  Mr.  David 
Wills,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Gettys- 
burg, a  special  agent  to  arrange  for  an 
appropriate  cemetery. 

Mr.  Wills  purchased  17  acres  of 
ground  for  thii^  purpose  and  engaged 
William  Saunders  to  design  the  ceme- 
tery. I 

William  Saunders,  who  later  became 
the  first  master  of  the  National  Grange, 
was  recognized  as  an  eminent  landscape 
gardner.  He  designed  the  Gettysburg 
Cemetery,  making  40  copies  of  the  de- 
sign. His  diary  tells  us  of  being  sum- 
moned to  Pre^dent  Lincoln's  office  to 
discuss  the  design  of  the  cemetery,  and 
of  being  presenf  when  the  cemetery  was 
dedicated,  at  which  time  President  Lin- 
coln gave  the  world-famous  Gettysburg 
Address.  1 

Although  Mr]  Saunders  was  an  em- 
ployee of  the  V(.S.  Government,  his  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  the  Gettys- 
burg Cemetery  were  borne  by  bin 
personally.  He  considered  a  note  oi 
thanks  from  President  Lincoln  as  ample 
compensation. 

The  William  Saunders  plaque  will  in- 
form the  thousands  who  visit  this  na- 
tional shrine  ei  ich  year  of  the  story  w 
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tiie  beginning  of  the  Gettysburg  Natioiua 
Park,  which  is  more  tiian  a  memorial  to 
tbe  brave  soldiers  who  died  here.  It  is — 
god  it  must  be — an  inspiration  to  the 
living,  that  these  honored  dead  may  not 
jiave  died  in  vain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Raymond 
p.  Shafer,  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Peimsylvania,  vras  present  for 
this  ceremony,  having  made  remarks  for 
tbe  dedicatory  exercise.  Because  tiiis 
presentation  carries  a  message  that  is 
timely  and  full  of  real  meaning,  I  insert 
It  Into  the  Congressional  Record. 

Governor  Siiafer's  comments  follow: 

We  come  here  today  to  honor  a  founder 
.  of  tbe  National  Orange  and  tbe  role  he 
played  in  one  of  the  moat  important  mo- 
mentB  in  tbe  history  of  our  Nation. 

William  Saunders,  to  whom  we  dedicate 
Uiii  plaque  and  exhibit  of  a  few  historical 
Ittms,  was  the  designer  of  tbe  National 
Ctmetery  here  that  stands  as  a  oad  monu- 
ment to  the  tragedy  that  occurred  on  the 
flalds  of  Gettysburg  a  century  ago. 

Through  this  dedication,  we  rub  elbows 
with  a  part  of  history  that  is  inscribed  across 
the  mind  of  every  citizen  In  the  world  who 
oues  about  the  freed<»n  of  men. 

For  William  Saunders  not  only  discussed 
tbe  Gettysburg  Address  with  President  Lin- 
coln before  be  gave  it,  he  sat  one  chair 
amy  from  the  President  as  he  spoke. 

This  moment  in  history  is  only  one  of  the 
many  In  which  members  of  tbe  National 
Orange  have  had  a  part.  But  it  Is  certainly 
one  of  tbe  proudest  moments. 

And  as  we  call  attention  today  to  the 
vcrk  ot  lix.  Saunders,  we  cannot  help  but 
be  reminded  that  the  times  in  which  he  lived 
in  not  unlike  our  own. 

An  unpopular  war  divided  our  people. 

Patriotism  was  a  questionable  virtue. 

Bven  the  272  words  Lincoln  spoke  at  the 
dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery  were 
no*  recognized  for  the  greatness  they  con- 
tained and  the  future  hope  they  would  give 
all  men  who  battle  against  prejudice,  fad 
■gainst  tbe  extremes. 

Today,  the  American  people  are  searching 
fcw  tbe  kind  of  leadership  Lincoln  was  able 
to  provide — a  leadership  that  faced  tbe  reali- 
ty of  its  time  €uid  made  decisions  that  were 
necessary— regardless  of  their  political  popu- 
larity—to  hold  the  Union  together. 

To  bring  this  Nation  to  the  center  of 
tlMught  again — away  from  the  extreme  poles 
that  are  developing  and  Jeopardizing  our 
inner  strength  is  a  task  of  the  highest  mag- 
nitude. 

What  to  t>elieve  is  a  daily  challenge  as  each 
<K  iu  faces  the  mass  of  information  and 
wildly  varying  opinions. 

We  hear  a  prominent  historian  tell  us 
that  "those  who  have  the  most  atrectlon  for 
tJ»*  country  are  those  most  alienated  from 
Iti  jwesent  policies.  Those  who  are  not  aflTec- 
ttaiate  are  thoue  who  are  selling  out  the 
eltiei  and  falling  to  educate  the  poor.  It 
doesnt  show  any  love  for  the  covmtry  to  be 
•pending  all  our  money  on  bombs  and  Ig- 
nortng  the  rest  of  our  problems." 

■n»en  we  hear  a  prominent  member  of  the 
national  Farmers  Organization  say: 

"Although  they  (the  people)  do  not  under- 
stand all  that  is  involved  in  Viet  Nam,  they 
*)  understand  one  thing:  We  aa  a  Nation 
nave  a  commitment.  They  support  the  coun- 
try because  of  their  heritage.  They  want  to 
•••protected  what  they  are  part  of  and  the 
Mntage  they  are  proud  of." 

And  we  look  to  the  boys  at  home  aa  they 
nampede  the  Pentagon  shouting  "Hell,  no, 
*•  *on't  go." 

'**'»•  "e  look  to  the  boys  running  through 
«>•  rice  paddles  and  hostile  Jungles  of  Viet 
"»m  where  ware  and  revolution  have  been 
»  »ay  of  life  for  centuries  because  man  baa 
^*w  been  free  there  to  taste  the  fruit  of 
"■erty. 


Our  agony  Is  clear.  It  la  an  agony-  aa  deep, 
if  not  deeper  than  that  faced  by  the  times 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  Saunders. 

For  when  we  look  closely  at  ourselves,  we 
see  Aipericana  far  more  complicated  than 
those  who  fought  against  each  other  on  thia 
bloody  iMittleneld. 

We  have  become  more  technlcaUy  pro- 
ficient on  our  farms  and  in  our  cities.  We 
have  become  better  educated  and  politically 
more  sophisticated.  We  have  become  middle^ 
aged  and  self -critical. 

And  our  children  have  learned  to  question 
what  was  once  American  dogma.  They  are 
repulsed  by  superpatrlotlsm  and  questing  for 
a  new  patriotism  that  will  permit  each  man 
a  pride  in  his  own  country  and  in  a  world 
where  each  man  may  pursue  his  own  ideal  of 
freedom. 

There  are  those  carrying  the  banners  of 
peace  in  our  Nation  today  who  care  not  for 
peace,  but  for  the  dissolution  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can  Idea  and  the  American  community. 

But  our  weapon  against  them  is  not  auper- 
patrlotlsm,  or  the  Jail  cell. 

For  in  a  free  society  our  only  true  weapon 
against  such  an  enemy  is  strength  and  faith 
In  our  own  good  sense.  Whether  we  maintain 
this  good  sense  Is  up  to  us  and  the  leadership 
we  provide  for  ourselves. 

We  have  grown  weary  of  war,  but  not  weary 
enough  to  realize  that  we  cannot  have  peace 
untU  all  tbe  peoples  of  the  world  rise  above 
their  national  prejudices  to  achieve  a  people's 
peace.  And  In  many  nations  this  wlU  mean 
rising  above  the  leaders. 

And  this  can  be  done  without  a  destruc- 
tion of  patriotism. 

It  can  t>e  done  with  the  kind  of  patriotism 
Wimam  Saunders  heard  Abraham  Lincoln 
so  eloquently  describe  on  this  battlefield — a 
patriotism  that  did  not  claim  that  God  was 
on  its  side,  but  one  that  prayed  that  God  was 
on  its  side. 

Thank  you. 


Unfortniiate  Farmworkers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OW  ABXANSAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  GATHINQS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
last  session,  when  a  good  many  of  the 
Members  from  rural  areas  warned  of 
the  consequences  of  bringing  agricul- 
tural workers  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  we  were  not 
heeded.  Later,  when  we  sought  to  im- 
press on  Federal  officials  in  the  Wage 
and  Hours  and  Public  Contracts  Division 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  that 
their  regulations  based  on  this  tunend- 
ment  would  be  detrimental  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation  and  to  the  very 
families  all  of  us  sought  to  help,  our 
opinions  and  pleas  in  the  interest  of  rea- 
son were  disregarded. 

Today  the  xmemployment  in  rural 
areas  is  high.  The  rural  workers  are 
being  driven  off  the  land,  just  as  we 
warned,  and  those  who  remain  are  sub- 
jected to  the  galling  embarrassment  of 
seeing  their  work  taken  over  by  machines 
or  migrants  from  other  areas  who  are 
exempt  and  not  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

Today  I  liave  received  a  letter  from  a 
fine,  knowledgeable  lady  which  tells  the 
story  far  better  than  I  have  seen  it  told 
before.  Because  I  hare  not  asked  her  per- 


mission to  make  pubUc  her  letter.  I  am 
not  giving  her  name  but  am  quotliig  only 
that  part  of  the  letter  which  pertains  to 
these  unfortunate  farmworkers,  made 
idle  by  Central  Government  statute  and 
regulation. 

OoNCKkssic&N  GATHDros:  Is  there  anything 
you  can  do  to  help  these  poor  people  on 
our  farm  who  are  suffering  ao  because  of 
thia  dollar-an-hour  mess?  They  are  totally 
out  of  work  all  fall  and  winter  unless  maybe 
one  man  in  the  family  can  drive  a  big  truck 
or  a  picker  or  combine.  There  isn't  any  way 
possible  my  husband  can  pay  them  a  doUar- 
an-hour  to  hand  pick  cotton,  he  Just  goes  on 
and  machine  picks  it  all.  But  he  is  hurting 
Inside  because  be  would  rather  the  farm 
hands  had  something  to  do  to  help  feed 
their  families. 

A  nearby  f  aj-m  hae  hired  some  hand  picked 
cotton.  The  pickers  are  brou^t  In  on  buses 
from  other  towns  whUe  the  tenants  have  had 
to  sit  on  their  porches  and  watch — not  al- 
lowed (by  their  government)  to  work  on 
the  farm  they  live  on.  No<w,  I  ask  you  to 
fcHglve  me,  but  "Isn't  that  a  HaU  ot  a  Mess?" 
Who  could  have  dreamed  such  a  thing  could 
happen? 


The  Right  To  Lie 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOTTISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  many 
Americans  have  known  for  years  has  now 
been  confessed  by  the  culprits. 

A  top  Government  official  admits  to 
the  use  of  deliberate  lies  to  the  American 
people  and  defends  such  untruths  with 
the  rationale  tiiat  newspapermen  do  not 
concern  themselves  with  the  truth  any- 
¥ray. 

And  then  the  newsmen  counterat- 
tack— accusing  the  Government  oi  delib- 
erately distorting  facts — tliat  is,  lies — 
but  defending  their  opinionated  right  to 
saturate  the  public  with  half-truths  they 
call  editorializing. 

It  all  boils  down  to  where  each  feels 
it  has  the  exclusive  right  to  lie. 

We  have  pure  food  and  drug  laws, 
weights  and  measures,  codes  of  ethics, 
and  are  now  working  on  a  law  to  protect 
the  buying  public  against  unwholesome 
foods.  Perhaps  what  this  country  needs  is 
a  law  to  safeguard  its  citizens  from  im- 
pure, adulterated,  and  half- true  news 
and  reports — all  of  which  can  be  most 
injurious  to  public  consumption  and 
opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  articles  from 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  November 
18  and  the  November  13  Washington, 
D.C.,  E^rening  Star  following  my  re- 
marks: 

The  Government  Has  the  Right  To  Ln 
( By  Arthur  Sylvester) 

If  I  had  been  living  in  the  early  l»th 
century  in  what  was  then  our  country's  West, 
and  had  been  a  religious  man,  I  am  sure  I 
would  have  taken  my  stand  with  the  Lying 
Baptists  against  tbe  Truthful  Baptists. 

The  Issue  that  created  the  two  sects  arose 
at  Long  Run.  Ky.,  m  1804.  and  poaed  the 
question  whether  a  man  with  three  children 
captured  by  marauding  Indians  was  Justified 
In  lying  to  the  savages  to  conceal  the  pres- 
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•nee  nearby  of  a  fourth  child.  The  Lying  B^- 
ttaU  argued  that  under  the  clreumstancea  he 
bad  the  right.  Indeed  the  duty  to  lie.  But  the 
Truthful  Baptteta  shook  their  heada,  uh-uh: 
Tell  the  truth  and  sacrifice  the  child. 

The  secta  hare  long  since  disappeared.  But 
during  six  years  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  PubUc  Affairs  I  often  found  the 
self-righteous  descendants  at  the  Truthful 
B.ipUsts  wandering  in  the  same  old  moral 
fog. 

As  the  Defense  Departments'  spokesman  I 
espoused  the  thesis  that  the  indisputable 
reqviislte  of  a  government-information  pro- 
gram was  that  It  be  truthful.  But  I  also  stated 
that  on  occasions  (such  as  the  Cub&n  missile 
crisis  when  the  nation's  security  was  at 
stake,  the  Qovernment  had  the  right.  Indeed 
the  duty,  to  lie  if  necessary  to  mislead  an 
enemy  and  protect  the  people  it  represented. 
For  months  the  news  Industry,  and  others, 
distorted  my  remarks  beyond  recognition, 
howling  that  they  were  proof  the  Oovem- 
ment  was  not  to  be  believed  under  any  clr- 
eumstancea. How  hypocritical  can  you  get? 
I  know  that  it's  axiomatic  that  fog  hangs 
longest  over  the  low  places,  but  I  can't  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  fog  alone  accounts  for 
the  misinterpretation,  misrepresentation  and 
downright  lying  that  t»''"<«*'  the  American 
news  Indtuttry,  written  and  electronic.  I  don't 
know  a  newaman  who  has  served  the  Oov- 
ermnent  a*  an  Information  Officer  who  hasn't 
been  dlanoayed  at  the  evidence  of  shabby  per- 
f  cnnftaea  lif  what  he  used  to  think  of  with 
pride  aa  his  prttfeaslon. 

If,  M  the  news  Industry  prc^)erly  Insists, 
the  Fsderal  Ooremment  has  a  complete  ob- 
Ugatlon  for  truth,  you  would  think  the  news- 
men would  aUde  by  that  rule  for  their  own 
first  prinrdple.  But  they  don't.  As  a  wit  has 
said,  their  motto  Is:  'TKm't  get  It  right,  get  it 
written."  Add  to  this  a  handout  psychology, 
Ml  Ineurmble  desire  to  prophesy  and  inter- 
pret, plus  a  failure  to  ask  the  right  questions. 
Is  there  any  surprise  that  much  information 
about  Ooivemment  is  misinformation? 

Currently  tbe  news  industry  likes  to  ex- 
plain Its  shortoomlngB  by  blaming  the 
Johnson  Aiknlnlstntlon  for  a  "credibility 
gap."  Mnrj  sophisticated  newsman  knows 
the  Fsdval  Ooremment  puts  Its  best,  not  Its 
worst,  foot  forward;  after  all,  the  newsman's 
best  ftfend.  his  club,  his  business,  his  city, 
county  and  state  government  all  do  things 
that  way.  ThsA  being  so,  It  Is  his  function  to 
penetrate  tUs  protective  coloration  behind 
which  an  men  atteaq>t  to  mask  their  errors. 
If  there  Is  a  credibility  gap,  it  measures  the 
failure  o€  newsmen  to  do  their  Job. 

I  was  the  Defense  Deptu^meufs  spokesman 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  President 
Kennedy  was  to  make  the  fateful  decision  to 
force  the  Soviet  Union  to  remove  Its  missiles 
from  Cuba,  come  what  may.  The  overriding 
requirement  was  surprtse. 

During  that  momentous  week  of  Oct.  16- 
aa,  1982,  President  Kennedy  Interrupted  a 
polltlesi  tour  In  Chicago  and  returned  to 
Washington.  The  reason  given  was  that  he 
had  a  cold.  I  dldnt  know  whether  the  Presi- 
dent had  a  cold  or  not,  but  on  the  basis  of 
my  37  years'  experience  as  a  repcn-ter  and 
news  executive,  I  doubted  it.  But  because  the 
explanation  was  simple  and  not  easily  refut- 
able— who  is  going  to  say  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  "No,  you  don't  have  a 
cdd"? — ^it  was  as  good  as  any  and  better 
than  most  of  the  cover  stories  I  heard  in 
Oovemment.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  flimsy 
explanations  held  In- reserve  to  cover  some 
current  and  vital  activities  of  our  Govern- 
ment But  I  could  be  wrong.  For  six  years  I 
watched  cover  stories  go  down  smooth  aa 
cream  when  I  had  thought  they  would  cause 
a  frightful  gargle.  It  was  well  that  some, 
dealing  with  Intelligence,  did  survive,  but 
some  others  should  have  been  exposed. 

Certainly  President  Kennedy  could  not, 
and  should  not.  have  Informed  news  repre- 
sentatives of  the  true  reason  he  was  return- 
ing to  Washington:  that  for  the  first  time 


the  United  States  had  proof  paeitlv»— 
pictures,  plentjf  of  pictures — that  contrary 
to  their  denial^  the  Soviets  had  Installed 
offensive  mlssiias  In  Cuba,  and  that  he  was 
returning  to  Washington  to  consult  with  his 
advisers  on  h4w  to  counter  the  nuclear 
threat.  Presldeiit  Kenbwly  was  not  deaUng 
with  some  Indlins  abcSt  the  life  of  a  child, 
but  with  the  11^  of  millions  of  his  country- 
men. If  he  tho\ight  the  first  step  in  fulfilling 
that  obligation  required  him  to  contract  a 
cold,  he  was  Joltiing  the  Lying  Baptists,  and 
so  did  I,  and  so  be  it. 

On  October  }9,  after  consultation,  I  au- 
thorized a  Defense  Department  release  re- 
sponding to  qi^tlons  about  Cuba.  The  re- 
lease read : 

"A  Pentagoni  spokeanuin  denied  tonight 
that  any  alert  has  been  ordered  or  that  any 
emergency  mllnary  meafures  have  been  set 
In  motion  agaJpst  Communist-ruled  Cuba. 
Further,  the  spokesman  said,  the  Pentagon 
has  no  information  indicating  the  presence 
of  offensive  weapons  In  Cube." 

A  case  can  be  made  that  the  first  sentence 
was  technically  correct.  But  the  second  sen- 
tence was  untrue.  The  man  who  Issued  the 
release  did  not  know  that.  I  did.  I  knew  that 
some  of  the  Soviet  missiles  were  operational. 
That  meant  that  nearly  the  entire  U.S.  soon 
would  be  vulnerable  to  a  sudden  strike.  I 
knew  the  President  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Security  Council  had 
decided  on  a  confrontation  with  Premier 
Khrushchev  and  were  completing  plans  for 
It.  I  had  been  alerted  that  within  73  hours 
President  Kennedy,  in  a  report  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  woald  publicly  demand  that  the 
Soviets  withdraw  the  missiles  and  that  he 
would  announ^  the  Imposition  of  a  block- 
ade. 

Newsmen.  In^stlng  they  speak  for  the  pub- 
lic, have  argue4  that  a  resptonse  of  "no  com- 
ment" can  avoid  such  untruths  as  our  denial 
of  knowledge  tlat  the  Soviet  missiles  were  in 
Cuba.  But  like  all  general  statements,  the 
assertion  that  Oovemment  Information  must 
always  be  trutttful  requires  qualification,  be- 
cause these  programs  do  not  and  should  not 
operate  In  a  vacuum.  Government  informa- 
tion may  be  addressed  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, to  their  actversarles.  their  friends,  to  the 
neutrals,  or  to  any  combination  of  them  or 
to  all  of  them  at  once.  The  newsmen's  argu- 
ment that  the  Government  can  easily  say  "no 
comment"  Is  dlslngenuoiis  because  "ng^com- 
ment"  Is  not  a  neutral  term.  Under  th«  cir- 
cumstances of  the  missile  crisis,  any  Igood 
reporter  would  have  been  correct  in  interpret- 
ing "no  conun^t"  as  a  confirmation  that  we 
knew  the  Soviet  missiles  were  In  Cuba.  An 
alternative  wotld  have  been  to  take  the  In- 
quirer aside  and  acquaint  him  with  the  facts 
on  the  understanding  that  nothing  would  be 
printed.  Unfortunately  that  system  works 
only  sometime.  Without  reflection  on  the 
Inquirer's  patitotism.  it  was  decided  not  to 
risk  the  country's  safety.  In  the  name  of  the 
people's  "right  to  know"  and  the  Govern- 
ment's duty  tc  "tell  the  truth."  After  all, 
newsmen  are  nibby. 

It  Is  really  fiot  the  mlsslle-crlsls  type  of 
event  that  cat^ses  credibility  problems.  Nor 
does  the  refUAl  to  discuss  intelligence  ac- 
tivities or  new  weapons  systems,  although 
holding  the  liite  on  the  latter  Is  always  dif- 
ficult due  to  both  Industry  and  military 
pressures.  It  U  the  problems  created  in  the 
Vietnam  war  >y  the  absence  of  censorship 
and  the  prese)  Lce  of  television  that  produce 
dUDciiIties.  I  1  lave  crften  wondered  whether 
critics  think  ve  should  have  called  a  press 
conference  on  certain  tense  Vietnam  situa- 
tions that  haHe  never  before  come  to  light. 
For  example,  early  in  1964,  with  Vietnam 
already  a  very  hot  war,  more  than  000  Air 
Force  F-106  fighter  planes  were  temporarily 
grounded  due  to  deficiencies  in  their  propul- 
aloQ  system.  Mj  guess  Is  that  If  questions 
had  been  ralsNl  we  would  have  taken  the 
gamble  and  lei  <»led  with  newsmen  and  asked 
them  to  lay  (0.  ICy  experience  Is  that  In 


those  drcvunstandes  the  Pentagon  reporter* 
would  have  honored  the  request.  But  some 
Itinerant  newsman  on  the  scene  might  have 
written  the  story,  Just  as  some  itinerant 
newsmen  damaged  their  country's  interest 
by  revealing  UJB.  Air  Force  combat  plane* 
were  fiylng  out  c^  Thailand  against  North 
Vietnam  at  a  tin|e  when  the  Thai  govern- 
ment threatened  t!o  deny  us  the  bases  If  any 
publicity  developed.  Newsmen  in  Saigon  who 
had  been  brlefedi  honored  the  request  for 
silence,  only  to  be  beaten  by  the  blabber- 
mouths. 

Government  officials  as  individuals  do  not 
have  the  right  to4le  politically  or  to  protect 
themselves,  but  they  do  always  have  the 
duty  to  protect  jtheir  countrymen.  Some- 
times, even  apart)  from  military  considera- 
tions, a  program  may  be  too  tentative  to 
reveal  or  there  m^y  be  a  question  of  tuning 
the  announcement.  Sometimes,  and  those 
times  are  rare  Ixideed,  Government  official* 
may  be  required]  to  fulfill  their  duty  by 
issuing  a  false  staitement  to  deceive  a  p>oten- 
tial  enemy,  as  in  'the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  I 
believe  the  Bay  ol  Pigs  was  also  such  a  time. 
But  the  fact  is  that  this  operation  was 
carried  on  with  such  ballyhoo  that  the  news 
media  later  accused  the  Government  o( 
Madison  Avenue  publicity  tactics.  So  sensi- 
tive to  the  charg«  was  the  Keimedy  Admin- 
istration that  it  went  to  the  other  extreme 
In  the  missile  crisis. 

My  personal  ncitoriety  as  an  alleged  expo- 
nent of  the  Government's  "right  to  lie"  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  distorted  reporting  of 
my  answer  to  one  question  put  to  me  De- 
cember 6,  1962,  at  the  end  of  a  two-hour 
give-and-take  dinner  meeting  of  the  New 
Tork  chapter  of  Slgnoa  Delta  Chi.  a  national 
Journalism  societ^  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
The  news  Industrjy.  even  after  six  weeks,  wu 
still  angry  over  the  shutdown  of  news  during 
the  height  of  thq  missile  crisis,  and  Jack  V. 
Fox,  a  United  Ptess-Intematlonal  reporter, 
asked,  in  view  of  tny  assertion  that  "the  peo- 
ple must  be  able  to  depend  on  what  Uu 
Government  says,"  what  I  thought  about 
half-truths,  citing  President  Kennedy'* 
"cold."  My  answer  seemed  to  uncap  hidden, 
foolish  furies;  the  newsmen  mostly  flocked 
to  the  Truthful  Baptists.  Mr.  Fox's  story 
read:  "He  [Sylvefter]  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  not  put  out  false  information, 
but  later  added,  Fl  think  the  Inherent  right 
of  the  Government  to  He  to  save  itself  when 
faced  with  nuclear  disaster  Is  basic.'"  I 
haven't  found  another  reporter  who  coupled 
the  rule  with  the  exception  as  he  did.  Cer- 
tainly The  New  Ttork  Times  didn't.  Its  head- 
line next  momiag  read,  U.S.  Amx  Detenm 
Ltikc  to  Natiok,  and  Its  story  began: 
"  "When  a  nation's  security  Is  threat- 
ened .  .  .  that  nation's  leaders  are  Justified 
In  telling  lies  to  (ts  people,'  Arthur  Sylvester, 
Assistant  Secretaiy  of  Defense  for  Public  Af- 
fEdrs,  told  a  pres4  gathering  here  last  night.* 
One  need  not  be  siirprlsed  at  this  from  • 
paper  that  didn't  hesitate  to  attribute  faked 
quotations  to  a  U.S.  official  In  a  page-one 
story  of  a  meeting  that  hadn't  taken  place  (I 
happen  to  know  about  the  fakery  since  I  wis 
the  official  who  [did  not  hold  the  reported 
meeting);  or  put  a  phony  date  on  a  lettff 
that  the  management  tried  to  suppress  be- 
cause It  nailed  l^e  paper  on  one  of  its  un- 
truthful reports  from  Vietnam  (I  know 
about  this  because  I  wrote  the  letter  and 
checked  on  It  ikter).  The  Times  was  not 
alone  in  distortion.  It  has  had  newspaper, 
magazine,  electnfnic  and  congressional  com- 
pany across  the  nation,  all  adding  to  the 
"credibility  gap.'t 

In  a  world  c«  nuclear  weapons  we  can 
stand  more  canqor  and  less  hypocrisy  about 
the  relationship  between  press  and  Govern- 
ment. Unfortiinately  the  news  Industry 
hasn't  caught  up  with  Its  changed  role,  much 
lees  acknowledged  it. 

The  late  Gen^  George  C.  Marshall,  wbo 
served  as  both  Secretary  of  State  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  ^d  was  known  for  his  pco- 
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tfty,  <wce  gave  an  enlightening  dissertation 
^  newsmen  on  the  strategic  advantage  to 
the  military  of  confusing  the  enemy  by  de- 
Ilbffate  leakage  of  mlEleading  information  to 
the  press.  Former  President  Elsenhower  ex- 
pi^aed  the  idea  In  simple  form  during  a  TV 
intKVlew  with  Walter  Cronklte  who,  refer- 
rtsg  to  me,  asked  General  Elsenhower  what 
he  thought  about  the  thesis  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  a  right  to  lie  In  btiialf  of  Its 
peofde  when  facing  a  nuclear  threat. 

The  former  President  replied  that  In  times 
of  crisis  "you  develop  elaborate  systems  of 
deceit.  ...  So  you  can't  Just  say  that  In 
mdi  situations  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
matt  be  given  Instantly,  because  that  would 
be  terrible." 

PrMident  Kennedy  got  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  when  he  told  a  meeting  of  publishers: 
•^ery  newspaperman  now  asks  himself  with 
nspect  to  every  story:  'Is  it  news?'  AH  I 
(Ingest  Is  that  you  add  the  question:  'Is  It 
In  the  national  interest?'  "  I  would  add  only 
that  when  there  is  uncertainty  whether  the 
national  interest  is  Involved,  the  question  to 
Mk  is:  "Is  this  something  that  you,  if  you 
were  on  the  enemy's  side,  would  like  to 
know?"  I  know  from  reading  the  Defense 
Qepsrtment  mall  that  most  citizens — despite 
aU  the  lamenting  about  the  credibility  gap 
and  the  Government's  right  to  lie — upbraid 
the  Department  for  releasing  Information 
they  fear  is  helpful  to  our  antagonists.  They 
dont  want  their  children  surrendered  to  the 
lavages  merely  so  that  the  Government  could 
hosst  It  always  told  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Wbrb  House  DiSTOSTS  Facts,  Nswsmen  Sat 
Chicago.— Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  18.000- 
iMmber  professional  Journalism  society,  has 
cdtlcleed  the  Johnson  adnUnlstratlon  for 
"ddlberately  misleading  the  public,  press  and 
ths  Congress  through  flat  lies,  through  half- 
tnikhs  and  through  clever  use  of  statistics 
that  distort." 

Hie  attack  came  In  a  report  yesterday  by 
ttas  society's  national  Freedom  of  Informa- 
ttni  Oommlttee  which  accused  some  of  the 
bluest  ofllcials  In  the  administration  of  "In- 
•eeorate  and  misleading  statements  that 
ooBbadlcted  most  of  the  fine  words"  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  spoken  on  freedom  of  In- 
foraatlon. 

The  report  leveled  some  of  Its  sharpest 
thnuts  at  the  State  Department.  Department 
cf  Defense.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and  the  President's  news 
conferences. 

The  report,  released  in  advance  of  the  so- 
dtty**  convention  Wednesday  In  Minneapolis, 
•aki  a  continuing  major  problem  is  the  Presi- 
dent's refusal  to  conduct  regular  ptvm  con- 
ferences with  "reasonable  advance  notice." 

"SNOW  JOB"  AI.I.KOW) 

"Els  Style  of  press  conferences  makes  It 
impoaalble  for  any  but  the  White  House  regu- 
Isa  (reporters)  to  be  present,  and  It  makes  It 
mttktly  that  he  wlU  face  any  pattern  of  con- 
ilstMit  hard  queeUonlng  on  any  subject.  He 
lias  It  weU  organized  for  "a  White  House 
•now  Job,"  even  though  It  Is  doubtful  If  he  Is 
H  successful  in  accomplishing  his  purpose  as 
l*  w»i  a  year  or  more  ago." 

The  report  accused  the  State  Department 
or  Inliuslng  a  claim  of  naUonal  security  for 
P'uposes  of  hiding  or  obscuring  the  record." 

The  committee,  which  Included  Washing- 
ton eoiTespondenta,  questioned  the  State  De- 
P»rtnient  decision  In  conducting  a  "secret 
M»rtng"  in  the  case  of  Otto  F.  Otepka,  for- 
5"  cWef  sectirity  evaluatcM'.  He  was  accused 
a  liniwoperly  leaking  Information  to  con- 
riwiiiiiiil  committees. 

Ths  report  said :  "The  Defense  Department 
?*™"«s  to  be  the  Washington  reporter's 
::**■"*  single  challenge."  But  the  report 
i™"''  *!»«  department  for  aboUshlng  a  19<3 
nus  rwiuiring  Pentagon  offlctaU  to  report 
•a  cant«:ta  with  the  press. 


mAOcrntAciss  eHASGXD 

The  Pentagon  continues,  the  report  said, 
to  "potir  out  Inaccurate  Information  on 
everything  from  the  controversial  TFX  plane 
matter  to  the  question  whether  there  was 
Joint  chiefs  disagreement  over  the  conduct 
of  the  Vietnam  war." 

NASA  was  described  in  the  report  as  "in- 
famous for  holding  back  a  report  which 
warned  of  shoddy  work  by  private  contrac- 
tors building  the  Apollo  space  capsule,  the 
one  that  killed  three  astronauts  In  a  launch- 
ing pad  fire."  It  has  changed  little  under 
pressure  from  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  the  report  said. 

The  conunittee  warned  of  "dangers  in- 
herent in  the  American  Bar  Association's 
efforts  to  restrict  information  on  arrests, 
trials,  and  the  whole  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment area." 

The  report  said  the  ABA's  Fair  Trial  and 
Free  Press  Committee  wants  to  forbid  law- 
yers from  releasing  information  on  pending 
criminal  cases,  including  prior  records,  ex- 
istence of  a  confession  and  Indentlty  of  wit- 
nesses. 

OPKK  sm  snoT 

The  SDC  committee  said  this  Is  "an  open 
invitation  for  arbitrary  actions  by  courts 
that  are  corrupt  or  bUnd  to  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  tmdue  restraints  on  informa- 
tion. .  .  ." 

The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  conunittee  was  head- 
ed by  Clark  MoUenhoff,  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  The  Dee  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  and  The  MltmeapoUs  Star  and 
Trtbtme. 

Vice  chairmen  are  Murray  Seeger  of  News- 
week magazine,  Washington;  L.  L.  Slsk  of  the 
San  Diego  (CalU.)  Evening  Tribune,  WUUam 
J.  Small  of  CBS,  Washington,  and  Alvln  E. 
Austin.  University  of  North  Dakota. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 

or   NKW    JXSSKT 

m  THE  HOUSE  09  aEPRESENTATTVEl 
Tuesday.  November  14.  1987 

Mr.  PREUNOHUYSBW.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  should  like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  taking  note  of  the  Interim  report  on 
the  organization  of  our  foreign  service 
community,  rendered  last  month  by  the 
committee  on  career  principles  of  the 
American  Foreign  Service  AssociaUon. 
Looking  to  the  future,  the  committee 
has  attempted  to  tackle  some  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  pressing  Issues  which  will 
be  facing  the  foreign  affairs  community 
during  the  next  decade.  The  c(Mnmlttee's 
statement  of  general  propositions  and 
first  principles  provides  a  promising  base 
for  studies  and  recommendations  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  place  in  the  Record  the  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  of  the 
Interim  report,  and  congratulate  the 
committee  on  career  principles  upon  Its 
achievements  to  date. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendation)! 

Almost  a  Foreign  Service  generation  ago, 
those  who  had  entered  the  Service  before 
World  War  n  were  confronted  with  some- 
thing akin  to  the  present  Service  crisis  of 
identity,  role,  and  purpose  In  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing external  environment.  That  period  of 
ferment  and  creativity  inside  the  adminis- 


tration led  to  the  f  ormiilatlon  of  many  of  the 
concepts  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1»46. 
Today  the  problems  If  not  entirely  dissimilar. 
Involve,  in  much  greater  degree,  not  the 
Foreign  Service  alone  but  the  foreign  affairs 
community. 

In  sumnoarlzlng  Its  work  to  date,  the 
Committee  hopes  that  It  has  rescued  from 
the  post  a  number  of  Ideas  which  have  rele- 
vance for  the  future — and  many  have  for- 
mulated a  few  suggestions  of  Its  own  for 
more  effective  planning,  coordination,  and 
budgeting  in  the  foreign  affairs  process  at 
home  and  abroad. 

We  believe  that  the  case  for  sweeping 
reorganization  of  tlie  foreign  affairs  com- 
munity is  less  persuaslvp  than  getting  on 
with  the  significant  improvements  that  are 
possible  In  the  present  system.  We  think  the 
Association  can  and  shotild  play  an  active 
role  in  considering  and  proposing  these  im- 
provements. None  have  greater  stake  in  fore- 
seeable changes  than  Its  members,  and  few 
can  make  as  substantial  Inputs  to  the  con- 
sideration of  these  fundamental  problems  o( 
organization. 

The  Conunittee  Intends  shortly  to  present 
to  the  Board  a  more  detaUed  study  of  the 
operational  implications  of  the  foreign  af- 
fairs environment  anticipated  over  the  next 
decade.  The  Committee  believes  that  It  Is 
now  In  position  to  develc^  Its  general  prop- 
ositions and  principles  into  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  the  consideration  of  the 
Board  and  the  membership  of  the  AssoclatlcHi 
on:  « 

The  uses  of  "commonality"  for  a  more 
effective  Integration  of  the  several  foreign 
service  personnel  systems. 

Implications  In  newer  distinctions  M«r>ng 
foreign  affairs  functions  for  recruitment, 
examination,  assignment  and  training. 

Future  organization  of  the  foreign  affairs 
community  and  its  planning  and  coordina- 
tion requirements. 

Applications  of  programlttg  techniques  »»»d 
InforaoaUon  >'^"HiiT»g  systems  in  foreign 
affairs. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Board  approve  the  general  directions  it  has 
taken,  direct  it  to  continue  on  these  lines, 
and  indicate  the  priorities  the  Board  at- 
taches to  the  tasks  outlined  above. 

Wn.I.TAW  iMOtTBAtKI. 

Chmirman. 

The  following  peo|de  participated  in  the 
work  of  the  Committee  during  February- 
October  1967,  although  not  all  of  those  listed 
were  stUl  active  when  this  report  was  pre- 
pared: 

WUllam  Leonhart,  Chairman;  Oaterbrldge 
Horsey,  Vice  Chairman;  Richard  W.  Aheme, 
M.  R.  Bamebey.  Adrian  A.  Basora.  WilUam 
Belton,  Charles  W.  Bray  m. 

Gerald  8.  Bushnell,  Frederick  L.  Chapln, 
R.  T.  Curran  (USIA) ,  CurtU  Cutter,  Morris 
Draper,   Robert  Duemllng.  John   E.  Harr. 

Noma  Haselton  (Ret.) ,  Thomas  J.  Hirsch- 
feld,  William  E.  Knight,  Charles  Nelson 
(AID).  W.  Haven  North  (AID),  Mary  Olm- 
stead,  Hewson  Ryan  (USIA) . 

William  Sherman,  Richard  L.  Snelder, 
Peter  Tamoff,  Sheldon  Vance,  Carol  Westen- 
hoefer.  Frank  S.  Wile,  Larry  Williamson. 


The  VS.  EcoMoiy:  Critiud  Decuions  Lie 
Abead— An  Address  by  U.S.  Seutor 
Robert  P.  Griffia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or  mcHiCAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday.  November  14.  1967 
Mr.  Mcdonald  of  vrinhigftn    Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  2  my  good  friend 
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and  colleague  from  the  State  of  Michigan, 
Senator  Robert  P.  GRirriN,  addressed 
the  Detroit  chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Banking. 

I  believe  Senator  Griffin's  views  on 
the  current  economic  situation  are  par- 
ticularly noteworthy,  ana  J.  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
Members: 

Distinguished  guests  and  friend*.  It  Is 
a  distinct  prlvUege  to  meet  with  you  this 
evening. 

Several  months  ago,  when  your  Committee 
first  invited  me  to  speak,  I  felt  certain  that 
Congress  would  be  adjourned  by  this  time. 
Which  Just  goes  to  prove  how  wrong  a 
politician  can  be,  even  about  his  own  pro- 
fession. 

I  know  that  the  matters  which  keep  us  in 
session — taxes  and  spending — are  very  much 
on  your  minds. 

The  noted  British  author.  C.  P.  Snow,  once 
wrote  a  book,  which  discussed  a  giUf  that 
separates  sclenUsts  from  literary  mteUec- 
tuals. 

Between  these  two  groups,  he  said,  tbere 
"exists  a  gulf  of  mutual  incomprehension — 
•ometUnee  hostUlty  and  dislike,  but  most  of 
all  a  tack  of  understanding.  They  have  a 
curious,  distorted  image  of  each  other.  Their 
attitudes  are  so  different  Oiat,  even  on  the 
level  of  emotion,  they  can't  find  much 
common  ground." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  similar  gap  m 
understanding  sometimes  separates  business- 
men from  politicians.  Although  It  may  not 
be  as  formidable,  a  gulf  of  "mutual  tacom- 
prehenslon"  Is  <rften  evident,  particularly 
when  discussions  focus  on  taxes,  spending, 
and  the  state  of  the  economy. 

When  the  prestigious  Business  Council  met 
recently  at  Hot  Sprtags,  Virginia,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that  businessmen  were 
angored  about  the  stalemate  over  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposal. 

"In  their  private  conversations,"  the  Times 
noted,  "the  business  chiefs  said  that  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Congress  were  both  being  irre- 
sponsible m  attempting  to  force  each  other 
to  take  the  lead  In  cuttmg  the  budget. 

"Tbey  feared  extreme  Inflation  and  crisis 
In  tb»  f"»"^*'  markets  if  Congress  ad- 
journed this  fall  or  winter  without  passing 
the  tax  bin." 

I  do  not  doubt  the  validity  of  tliat 
assessment. 

However,  it  Is  revealing  that  members  of 
Xht  Businefls  OouncU  do  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  political  realities  of  the  economic 
diiemjna. 

I  know  that  the  standard  formula  for 
obliging  an  audience  of  this  type  Is  to  analyse 
the  economy,  and  to  refer  nonchalantly  to 
a  dlasylng  array  o<  statistics. 

But  I  should  like  to  escape  that  precedent 
this  evening  and  to  explore,  instead  (on  a 
non-i>artlsan  basis,  of  course)  some  oif  the 
political  consideration  which  seem  to  have  us 
entra{4>ed  on  Capitol  mil. 

Regardless  of  what  your  professional  view 
may  be,  there  are  still  many  members  of 
Congress  who  are  not  convmced  that  it  would 
be  m  the  public  mterest  to  grant  President 
Johnson's  request  for  a  tax  increase. 

It  Is  true  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  did  hear  testimony  from  an  Im- 
pressive parade  of  economic  specialists.  And 
the  Committee  did  receive  a  statement  signed 
by  360  of  the  Nation's  leading  economists. 
Including  Walter  Heller,  urging  enactment 
of  the  tax  bill. 

Monetary  cAclals.  led  by  WUUam  McChes- 
ney  Martm,  have  appeared  and  warned  of  the 
Inflationary  consequences  of  Congressional 
inaction. 

An  enormooa  budget  ddleit  approaching 
•80  billion  looms  as  a   distinct  possibility. 
And  momt  economic  indicators  are  pointing 
upward. 
Tet  Oongrea  atlll  refuses  to  budge. 
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Indeed,  as  Sei  ator  J<rtin  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware pointed  o^t  the  other  day,  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposal  Is  so  unpopular  that  no 
one  has  yet  Introduced  the  measure  in  either 
House  of  Congress.  With  a  wry  expression  of 
sympathy.  Republican  John  WllUams  said 
he  would  volunteer  to  introduce  the  bill  for 
the  President  stoce  It  appears  that  he  can't 
get  anyone  from  his  own  party  to  do  it. 

As  you  read,  [the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  by  an  overwhelnxlng  vote  of  20-6, 
decided  recentljl  to  put  the  tax  issue  aside  In 
the  absence  of  concrete  evidence  of  mfeanmg- 
ful  co-operatloi  from  the  White  House  to 
cut  back  on  spiidlng.  I  can  assure  you  that 
Congressman  >lills  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Ways  an&  Means  Committee  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  economic  trends. 
But  Chalifnan  Mills  Is  very  much  aware  of 
the  temper  of  tne  Congress,  and  the  American 
people;  he  Is  not  about  to  push  a  bill  out  on 
the  House  Soon  until  and  unless  there  is  a 
climate  In  whiii  the  blU  can  be  passed. 

It  Is  Interesttng  to  note  that  before  the 
President's  suiiax  request  was  announced, 
the  Democratic  Congressional  leaders  were 
summoned  to  tjie  White  House  for  a  brleflng 
session.  Blr.  JoUnson  mustered  and  presented 
all  the  fearsome  economic  statistics  to  de- 
fend his  requeat  for  the  10%  surtax. 

It  Is  reported  that  a  wise  old  politician. 
Speaker  John  McCormack,  counseled  the 
President  against  trying  to  sell  the  proposl- 
sltlon  purely  In  economic  terms.  He  con- 
tended that  neither  the  people  nor  the  Con- 
gress would  b*  moved  by  heady  statistics 
concerning  excessive  demand,  cost-push, 
price  Inflation,  and  Inventory  adjustment. 

The  only  way  to  achieve  the  tax  mcrease, 
McCormack  told  the  President,  Is  to  talk 
about  Vietnam!  and  patriotism — and  "wrap  It 
m  the  flag."      I 

In  the  end,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
jected Speaker  McCormack's  advice.  He  de- 
cided to  stick  {to  his  economic  data  and  to 
play  down  the  War. 

But  in  so  4>lng  he  was  also  refusing  to 
recognize  something  referred  to  as  the  "credi- 
bility gap."  It  ifi  quite  apparent  to  almost 
everyone  but  President  Johnson  that  Con- 
gress has  grown  suspicious  of  Administration 
forecasts  and  statistics. 

When  Treasury  Secretary  Powler  unveiled 
Impressive  charts  and  diagrams  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  calcu- 
lated to  instill  fear  of  Impendmg  economic 
calamity,  they  were  treated  rather  casually 
by  Committee  members. 

During  each  of  the  past  three  years,  the 
AdmimstratloQ  drastically  underestimated 
the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Last  year  It 
was  fmally  4lscovered  that  the  military 
spending  eetliaates  presented  in  the  budget 
were  based  on  the  misleading  assumption 
that  war  would  be  over  by  this  past  sum- 
mer. The  res«lt  was  a  $10  billion  under- 
estimate In  defense  outlays. 

In  January,  1967,  the  President  told  Con- 
gress and  thfe  American  people  that  the 
budget  deficit)  would  run  only  tS.l  billion 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  But  later.  In  Au- 
gust, the  Admimstratlon  suddenly  seemed 
to  "discover"  that  the  deficit  would  reach 
$29  billion  If.  the  10%  surcharge  were  not 
enacted.  I 

Congress  h^s  not  appreciated  this  eon- 
fusing  pattern  which  has  plagued  budgetary 
planmng.  SuOh  abrupt  shifts  In  direction 
have  seriously  eroded  coiifidence  in  the  Ad- 
mmistratlon. 

As  Senator  James  Pearson,  of  Kansas,  has 
pomted  out,  tpere  Is  at  work  In  the  country 
somethmg  wQlch  could  be  described  as  the 
opposite  of  "crying  wolf"  too  often.  After  too 
many  false  alarms  have  been  soimded,  a  point 
Is  finally  readhed  when  people  will  not  re- 
spond to  a  geaume  alarm. 

And  the  referse  Is  also  true.  In  this  case, 
the  Admlnlsthitlon  had  told  Congress  and 
the  people,  over  and  over  again,  that  we  can 
have  both  gu|is  and  butter,  without  any  se- 
rious dislocation  of  our  economy.  President 
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Johnson  has  "poc  h-poohed"  concern  abo»j( 
deficit  spending  for  so  long  that  people  are 
now  skeptical  •w^en  he  suddenly  reverses 
himself. 

Needless  to  say,  the  budget  process  is  Im- 
mensely complicated.  Its  Impact  upon  eco- 
nomic growth,  an4  ultimately  upon  the  pri- 
vate decisions  of  milUons  of  people  Is  sub- 
stantial. But  instead  of  providing  a  reliable 
guideline  for  rational  planning,  the  budget 
has  become  a  p«t>peganda  tool  wbich  Is 
manipulated  alon^  with  the  news. 

There  Is  wldes^ead  resentment  that  ths 
January  budget  fljures  cannot  be  relied  upon 
by  Congress — thatj  the  budget  has  become  an 
Instrument  of  propaganda,  rather  than  an 
honest  handbook  to  guide  the  appropriations 
process. 

Obviously,  overuse  of  the  budget  as  a  tacti- 
cal, short-term  OoUOcal  weapon  seriously 
threatens  its  Intjgrlty^as  an  influence  for 
long-term,  balanced  growth. 

It  seems  obvlojus  that  resistance  to  the 
President's  tax  bill  Is  closely  related  to  hit 
fading  Influence  $s  a  leader  within  his  own 
party.  His  falling  Ipopularlty  has  had  serious 
reverberations  la  Congress,  where  his  pet 
programs  are  either  stalled  m  Committee  or 
manhandled  by  members  of  his  own  party  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Keep  In  mind  that  there  are  248  Democrats 
and  only  187  Republicans  in  the  House  ot 
Representatives.  Jn  the  Senate  the  margin  Is 
2  to  1.  Alter  all,  Mr.  Johnson  wouldn't  have 
to  convince  Republicans  m  Congress  of  hit 
credibility — If  oqly  he  could  convince  the 
Democrats. 

Keally, — I  do  not  particularly  want  to  pre- 
sent a  partisan  discourse. 

But  there  is  a  dnsls  of  confidence  In  Wash- 
ington. And  it  ^  affected  the  fortunes  of 
every  legislative  ifesue,  Includmg  the  tax  pro- 
posal. 

I  have  attempud  to  sketch  the  political 
cUmate  which,  to  a  large  extent,  has  under- 
nUned  the  force  lof  the  President's  tax  rec- 
onunendatlons.    I 

But  it  would  t>e  wrong  to  concluttrtBst 
members  of  Congress  are  therefore  Indif- 
ferent to  the  economic  wammg  signals  oo 
the  horizon. 

But  most  members  of  Congress — and  most 
of  the  Americans  believe  that  meaningful 
cuts  m  domestic  Bi>endlng  can  be  made. 
They  kno^ — ^pertiaps  Instinctively — that  a 
$1  reduction  la  spending  carries  nearly 
twice  as  much  lantl-lnflatlon  impact  as  a 
$1  mcrease  in  Itaxee. 

While  attempts  to  out  the  budget  and 
legislate  expendltiue  ceilings  are  neces- 
sary, in  the  fac«  of  a  massive  federal  defi- 
cit, I  want  to  point  out  that  Congress  needs 
to  make  some  dumges  to  Its  procedures  if 
we  are  to  do  a  thorough  and  responsible  jo)) 
of   appropriaitlnk  funds. 

It  may  come  Fas  a  surprise  but,  under 
present  procedures.  Congress  never  has  the 
opportunity  to  1  consider  or  vote  on  the 
budget  as  a  wh^le.  Congress  passes  one  i^ 
proprlation  bUl  at  a  time.  It  may  cover  one 
or  several  Departments  and  agencies.  Con- 
gress proceeds  In  a  hlt-or-mlss  fashion.  Thli 
Is  no  way  to  nm  a  business  enterprise,  and 
It  Is  no  way  to  direct  government  finances. 

I  have  proposed  that  Congress  refonn 
Its  own  impropriation  procedures  so  that  no 
•Ingle  appropriation  bill  would  be  flnallj 
enacted  until  after  all  had  been  considered. 
and  a  reeolutlon  carrying  the  total  amount 
of  expenditiu-es  were  adopted. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  prospectlre 
federal  deficit  and  the  lack  of  rational  budg- 
etary planning. 

Without  ade<|uate  restraints,  government 
^)endlng  will  si»ur  the  inflationary  psychol- 
ogy which  is  already  gaining  momentum. 
Since  March  of  thia  year,  the  oonsumer  prlo* 
index  haa  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  4%- 
Ooat  pre— uree^re  aoolwiating.  with  «S9 
demanrts  far  ekoeedlng  the  now  defunct 
wage-prloe   gultfeUnea. 
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Moverover,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  If 
(>i4iesi  should  give  way  to  the  proteetlon- 
Ht  pressures  which  are  now  building  up 
itpidly  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  sltuaUon  can  be- 
gune  much  worse. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  no  less  than 
go  Senators  have  already  introduced  or  co- 
qionsored  bills  to  impose  rigid  Import  quotas 
OB  a  wide  variety  of  items  ranging  from 
MzUles  to  strawberries.  Although  I  have 
ao(  added  my  name  to  any  of  these  meas- 
ans,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  pressures  as  well  as  the  prob- 
yftt*.  Involved. 

Taken  together,  the  various  quota  bills 
voold  affect  nearly  60%  of  our  total  im- 
parts. 

Needless  to  say.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
bst  received  mountains  of  diplomatic  notes 
UuUcatlng  that,  as  surely  as  night  follows 
di^,  retaliatory  action  will  follow  if  we  move 
mdlsterally  to  clamp  down  on  Imports.  As 
tvffjone  in  this  room  knows,  the  United 
States  depends  heavily  upon  a  favorable 
tads  balance  in  helping  to  narrow  the  defi- 
cit in  our  mternatlonal  payments. 

It  is  apparent,  of  course,  that  trade  t>ar- 
lUn  serve  to  distort  the  market  mecbanlBm. 
Tliey  create  artificial  economic  terms  for 
potacted  industries,  which  then  have  a 
■hleld  against  the  bard  discipline  of  com- 
petltton.  Such  restrictions  generaUy  operate 
to  seal  off  protected  industries  from  tech- 
Mkiglral  Innovation — which  is  the  hallmark 
of  American  Industrial  greatness. 

Tbla  Is  no  time  to  forget  that  everything 
«»  do  in  this  field  must  be  framed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  world  around  us.  Trade  poUcy 
la  part  and  jiarcel  of  ova  foreign  policy.  The 
diape  and  scope  of  the  NaUon's  economic 
iristions  are  mtrlnsically  bound  up  with 
our  International  relations. 

We  woxUd  be  foolish  to  Ignore  the  effect 
tiiat  such  moves  would  have  on  the  Ken- 
nedy Boimd  of  tariff  agreements  recently 
oonduded — or  on  the  whole  forward  thmst 
of  oar  trade  policy  during  the  past   three 
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In  general,  our  poUcy  has  been  based  on 
tbe  proposition  that  competition  is  a  strong, 
bealthy  stimulus  for  world  trade,  and  that 
wpsnrting  world  trade  Is  the  surest  path  to 
ital  economic  growth  for  all  members  of  the 
itttematlonal  conunumty. 

This  lesson  was  bom  from  the  global  de- 
pi«Hlon  of  the  mneteen-thlrtles.  We  should 
keep  In  mind  that  It  Is  not  beyond  the  realm 
of  possibility  that  a  massive  return  now  to 
rigid  trade  restrictions  could  once  again 
9ark  the  kmd  of  economic  dislocation  that 
proved  disastrous  In  an  earlier  age. 

tJadltlonally,  we  have  prided  oiuselves  as 
«pM»ent8  of  the  free-market  system. 
Americans  continue  to  believe  In  the  exist- 
ence and  the  Importance  of  competition 

4«fl>ite  the  ^teets  of  the  John  Kenneth 
Qalteallfas. 

We  are  often  reminded  that  jobs  here  at 
ixwie  can  be  affected  when  foreign -made 
pwla  are  Introduced  in  our  markets.  But, 
W  Aould  not  overlook  that  millions  of  Jobs 
IB  America  depend  upon  International. traWe. 

towts  provide  employment  for  one  out 
■  way  eight  farm  workers  In  the  country. 
In  Michigan  alone,  where  the  St.  Lawrence 
•away  la  so  important,  eight  out  of  ten  in- 
tojtal  workers  are  employed  by  Arms 
«Wh  are  actively  engaged  In  intematlolial 
""■neea.  One  out  of  every  seven  workers  In 
«w  Bute  depends  upon  mternatlonal  trade 
w  his  job. 

I  am  suggesting,  therefore,  that  we  take  a 
^,  hard  look  before  we  move  unilaterally 
»««ct  rigid,  across-the-board  barriers  which 
WM  mternatlonal  trade. 
J[»«te«i  of  taking  refuge  behind  trade  bar- 
"■^  1  suggest  that  we  had  better  come  to 
^Pi  with  the  tough  economic  problems 
■wca  confront  us  on  the  domestic  scene. 

>*••  tiade  barriers  wm  serve  only  to  hide 
•  MBkporarUy  from  the  dUBculV  decisions 


which   we  should  be  facing  up  to  here  at 
home. 

To  meet  the  problem  at  Unbalance  in  our 
international  accounts,  we  must  sustam  a 
margm  of  exports  over  Imports — which 
means  that  our  goods  must  remain  com- 
petitive in  world  markets. 

And  the  underlying,  related  problem  is  the 
accelerating  wage-price  spiral  in  our  country, 
wmch  threatens  inflation  that  is  unaccept- 
able— ^xinacceptable  from  the  standpomt  of 
the  consimier,  unsuxxptable  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  balance  of  payments. 

Recent  wage  settlements  are  nearly  double 
the  rate  at  which  productivity  Is  Increasing. 
As  you  well  know,  higher  costs — for  labor, 
for  capital  goods,  for  credit — are  ultimately 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices.  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
Inflation  is  the  cruelest  form  of  taxation 
which  penalizes  millions  of  consumers  while 
it  operates  to  price  our  goods  out  of  world 
markets  and  our  workers  out  of  Jobs. 

Sir.  Henry  Bodman,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  expressed 
the  problem  in  this  way: 

"Wage  levels  which  put  severe  pressure  on 
profit  margins  will  always  result  to  higher 
prices  and,  sooner  or  later,  higher  unem- 
ployment. The  federal  government  interprets 
these  results  as  calling  for  new  spending  pro- 
grams to  employ  the  now  unemployed,  and 
for  vast  injections  of  new  credit  and  money 
to  clear  the  market  of  the  new  higher  priced 
goods.  Then  the  whole  dreary  process  starts 
over  again." 

Recent  wage  settlements  hold  out  little 
hope  that  we  can  escape  from  this  vicious 
cycle. 

The  monopoly  of  luiion  power— the  imbal- 
ance of  power — has  already  undermined  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining.  The  classic 
ideal  of  free,  collective  bargaining,  wtilch  we 
were  told  about  In  school,  is  not  very  much 
in  evidence  today. 

The  value  of  contemporary  collective  bar- 
gatolng  procedures,  as  an  equitable  means 
for  resolving  labor-management  disputes,  is 
highly  questionable  in  many  industries. 

This  conclusion  Is  taevitable  in  reviewing 
the  history  of  last  year's  alrltoe  strike,  as 
well  as  the  more  recent  railroad  Impasse 
which  required  Congressional  Intervention. 

The  contract  just  negotiated  at  Pord  must 
be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  na- 
tional pattern  It  tends  to  establish,  and  not 
Just  the  impact  It  may  have  on  the  prices 
of  Pord  automobiles. 

Balanced  wage  agreements  are  essential  if 
we  expect  to  ctttb  inflation  and  to  promote 
real  economic  growth. 

The  breakdown  of  traditional  methods  in 
the  labor-management  arena  cries  out  for  a 
thorough  and  searching  review  which  will 
point  toward  reform. 

To  date,  the  President  has  never  fulfilled 
the  promise  he  made  to  January,  1966.  to 
recommend  reforms  In  the  available  legal 
machinery  which  U  applicable  to  crippling 
strikes  and  the  collective  bargaining  process. 
But,  even  though  the  President  has  re- 
fused to  provide  any  leadership,  there  Is  no 
excuse  for  Congress.  We  should  be  consider- 
ing a  number  of  proposals.  Including  legis- 
lation which  I  have  totroduced  to  abolish 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  re- 
place It  with  a  VS.  Labor  Court. 

I  believe  we  will  have  to  move  toward 
limited  compulsory  arbitration  to  an  area 
like  transfKjrtatlon,  where  competition  is 
limited  and  rates  are  already  regulated  by 
the  government. 

In    other   segments   of   the   economy,    the 

answer — or  at  least  a  part  of  the  answer 

is  to  apply  anU-monopoly  principles  to  labor 
unions. 

I  have  focused  a  good  deal  tonight  upon 
unsettling  factors  to  the  economic  situation. 
Ironically,  our  economic  troubles  arise  at 
a  time  when  the  country  is  enjoying  a  long 
period  of  sustained  expansion,  untoterrupted 
by  recessions. 


We  should  not  overlook  that  is,  to  and  of 
Itself,  is  an  historic  achievement. 

But  we  are  finding  out  that  prosperity — 
or  affluence — produce  problems  as  well  aa 
rewards. 

As  a  nation,  we  face  a  critical  test:  WUl 
we  be  wise  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
heed  the  warntog  signals  that  are  before  us? 
Win  we  take  the  actions  that  are  essenUal 
to  restore  needed  balance  and  discipline  at 
home  so  that  we  can  keep  alive  the  hope  for 
peace  and  prosperity  abroad. 

It  wlU  not  be  easy  to  arouse  interest  to 
such  decisions  and  actions,  Particularly  when 
so  many  seem  to  be  luUedf  by  soft  comforts 
toto  a  state  of  complacency. 

Of  one  thtog  I  am  certain:  Tour  help  Is 
absolutely  essential.  The  wisdom  and  tbe 
influence  of  groups  like  the  American  Insti- 
tute  of  Banking  are  very  much  needed  today 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  C?aIifomia.  Mr 
Spealter,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  al- 
leged failures  In  the  war  on  poverty 
but  all  too  little  about  the  countless 
achievements  and  advances  which  thia 
crucial  program  has  made.  A  very  Infor- 
mative column  by  Steve  Ames,  entitled 
"Community  Centers  Answer  Poverty's 
Complex  ChaUenge,"  appeared  on  Octo- 
ber 25  in  the  San  Mateo  County  Penin- 
sula Midweek. 

Mr.  Ames  provides  an  excellent  report 
on  the  heartening  and  entirely  construc- 
tive role  which  community  action  centers 
are  playing  in  the  poverty  neighborhoods 
of  San  Mateo  County. 

■mth  permission,  I  Insert  the  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Recc»d  : 

COMMDjirrT  CxNTEXs  Answxs  PovaaxT's 

Complex  Chaixxnoc 

(By  Steve  Ames) 

Opportunity  does  knock,  and  resldente  of 
San  Mateo  County's  "War  on  Poverty"  target 
areas  are  finding  that  they  can  unlatch  Uie 
door  to  respond. 

There  have  been  successes,  although  for 
now,  at  least,  they  must  be  measured  to 
modest  terms — ^in  terms  of  todlviduals  not 
of  whole  populations. 

The  problems  of  poverty  are  friistraUngly 
complex  and  Interrelated.  But  some  hearten- 
ing progress  U  being  registered  at  a  number 
of  community  service  centers  set  up  to  meet 
poverty  or  Its  own  complex  terms. 

As  one  report  of  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (the  agency  that  runs  the  War 
on  Poverty)  put  it.  "to  poverty,  no  factor 
exists  alone.  The  family  Uving  to  a  foul  hovel 
most  Ukely  needs  medical  attention.  They 
hve  in  such  conditions  because  the  head  of 
the  family  Is  unemployed;  and  he's  probably 
unemployed  because  he's  unskilled  and  un- 
educated. He  has  to  be  trained  for  a  decent 
job,  but  poor  health  may  keep  him  from 
such  tralntog — and  so  may  his  color. 

"Wherever  you  start  to  the  poverty  syn- 
drome, you  find  a  whole  network  of  social 
and  economic  problems." 

The  centers  have  different  names,  and  they 
do  not  aU  perform  precisely  the  same  serv- 
ices, but  tbe  overall  task  is  to  provide  a 
Single  source  where  people  of  a  target  area 
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m*y  aak  for  Inlormatlon   and   referral   for 
help. 

In  East  Palo  Alto.  It  la  the  Information 
and  Referral  and  Service  Center  ("Info,"  for 
abort)  at  1849  Bay  Road. 

In  the  Redwood  City  area,  It  la  the  "Probe" 
Ck>mmunlty  Center,  at  2616  Pair  Oaks  Ave. 

In  San  Mateo,  It's  the  Community  Service 
Center  at  15  N.  Claremont  St. 

The  need  for  such  centers  had  been  dem- 
onstrated by  many  a  survey,  poll  and  pub- 
lic meeting.  But  the  tragic  fact  remained, 
until  a  year  or  so  ago,  that  those  who  moet 
needed  help  often  were  totally  Ignorant  of 
what  help  waa  available  to  them  through 
public  agencies. 

Even  after  the  centers  opened,  there  re- 
mained some  who  were  unable  to  aak  for 
help,  simply  because  they  lacked  transporta- 
tion or  telephone. 

"The  need  for  centers  such  as  ours  la  ap- 
parent from  the  volume  and  variety  of  serv- 
ices we  are  called  upon  to  provide,"  says 
Mrs.  Velma  McCrary,  director  of  the  San 
Mateo  Center. 

The  three  centers.  In  their  first  year  of  ■ 
operation,  received  more  than  4,600  requests 
for  help. 

(A  fourth  center  opened  at  6634  Mission 
St.,  Daly  City,  earlier  this  month.) 

The  problems,  as  has  been  said,  are  com- 
plex. It's  not  always  enough  to  want  to  work 
In  an  age  of  automation.  A  person  must  have 
s  skill,  and  even  obtaining  that  skill  is  dlffl- 
eult.  for  example,  for  someone  who  cannot 
read.  A  sizable  number  cannot  qualify  for 
Jobs  where  a  written  examination  Is  required. 
Another  complication  Is  the  fact  that  there 
la  conalderable  tiimover  In  the  population 
at  the  target  areas.  Poor  continue  to  move 
Into  target  sections  at  about  the  same  rate 
•a  a  neo-mlddle  class  moves  up  In  the  world — 
and  out. 

No  Diatter  what  their  race  (a  high  per- 
centage, but  not  all.  are  Negro) ,  when  target 
area  residents  need  help,  legal  aid,  Informa- 
tion on  welfare  application,  food,  clothing, 
or  information  on  employment.  H  Is  to  the 
OEO  center  that  they  go. 

A  young  mother  of  three,  for  example,  de- 
serted by  her  husband,  may  be  about  to  be 
evicted.  She  may  not  be  able  to  obtain 
welfare  aid. 

The  center  may  be  able  to  halt  the  evic- 
tion, get  emergency  aid,  and  get  her  en- 
rolled In  a  basic  education  clase  where  she 
can  learn  stenography,  sewing  ex  some  other 
Job  BkUl. 

One  Peninsula  family's  home  was  wiped 
out  by  fire.  "I  lost  everything  but  the  clothes 
on  my  back."  declared  one  member.  He  re- 
ceived assistance  from  the  Red  Cross.  Good- 
will and  St.  Vincent  DePaul  Society,  as  well 
as  a  service  center.  "I  tbank-Ood  for  people 
like  them."  he  declared. 

When  dealing  with  the  Individual  prob- 
lems of  the  people  they  serve,  the  center 
staffs  must  recognize  that  many  of  them  are 
from  the  South  and  have  made  their  homes 
In  California  only  for  the  past  four  or  fl.ie 
years. 

The  needs  of  these  people  are  in  conunu- 
nity  orientation,  education  Into  the  dangers 
of  buying  beyond  one's  earning  capacity,  and 
information  on  low  coat  housing.  Many  are 
completely  bewildered  by  their  aurroundlnga, 
and  Ignorant  of  the  community  servlcea 
available  to  them. 

Centers  provide  financial  coxinseling  In  a 
variety  of  areas,  Includ^  consumer  pur- 
chases, saving,  borrowing,  and  shopi^ng  for 
credit. 

In  the  area  of  health  and  welfare  they: 
Serve  as  Ualaon  between  poverty-target 
area  and  existing  agencies  through  refer- 
rals, information  on  programs,  coordination 
with  other  groups,  provision  of  transporta- 
tion when  necessary,  giving  moral  support 
to  thoae  who  need  it. 

Demonstrate  and  document  needs  of  the 
community,  such  as  low-coet  bousing,  im- 


provements |n  public  transportation,  legal 
services  and  better  utilization  of  skills,  or 
potentials  of  area's  residents. 

Educate  and  Inform  citizens  of  poverty 
areas  about  school  requirements,  health  and 
welfare  progmms,  fiuictions  of  governmental 
agencies  and  voter  registration,  and  encour- 
age citizens  to  make  use  of  existing  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Seek  to  put  money  in  th^  pockets  of  poor 
by  providing  jobs  for  non-professionals  as 
conununlty  aides  to  carry  out  programs. 

The  centen  also  are  Involved  in  providing 
information  on  medical  care  for  needy  citi- 
zens, and  assisting  minority  and  poverty  area 
members  on  dealing  with  public  assistance 
agencies. 

The  center^  also  work  In  close  cooperation 
with  senior  citizen  groups,  school  counsel- 
ing services,  deaf  and  blind  services,  pre- 
school progmms  (Head  Start  and  others) 
and  public  ichool  administrators.  They  co- 
operate witl^  churches,  recreation  depart- 
ments, and  children's  groups. 

"Credit  miist  be  given  to  the  ministers 
of  the  area/"  says  Mrs.  McCrary.  "For  in- 
stance, in  »n  Mateo  they  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  ko  let  us  use  their  facilities  free, 
assisted  in  financial  contributions  and  do 
counseling  wben  called  upon." 

The  centeas  maintain  information  files  on 
recreational  resources,  and  available  camper- 
stiipffi.  They  help  In  establishment  of  pre-teen 
and  other  neAghborbood  clube  In  schools  and 
churches.  Cctnmunlty  aides  take  children  on 
excustons  t«  parks,  playgrounds,  baseball 
games  and  l^e  like,  as  a  way  of  broadening 
their  horizons.  They  also  conduct  story  hours 
and  arts  an4  crafts  programs. 

Centers  maintain  liaison  with  labor  tinions 
and  the  Stase  Department  of  Employment, 
to  keep  tabajon  job  opportunities  and  train- 
ing programs.  They're  in  touch,  also,  with 
schools  and  private  firms  which  have  or  plan 
training  programs,  and  with  some  employers 
that  have  frequent  Job  openings. 

Another  task  for  the  centers  la  to  teach 
clients  prof>er  modes  of  dress  for  Job  mter- 
vlewB  and  work,  and  to  help  them  In  filling 
out  Job  application  forms. 

Employmefit  is  not,  of  course,  a  complete 
cure  tat  all  the  problems  of  a  poverty  area 
population,  but  it  is  one  of  the  moet  impor- 
tant fac  torsi 

In  the  past  few  years  many  companies  have 
revised  thelt  hiring  standards  to  provide  a 
better  oppostunity  to  those  who  have  had 
little  forma]]  education. 

oETTiNf  haaxrm  ran  "aoaitBLocK" 

One  of  thase  U  Pacific  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co.  I>on  Taylor,  employment  super- 
visor at  the  firm's  San  Jose  othot,  frequently 
visits  the  service  centers.  He  says  the  com- 
pany Is  not^  training  target  area  people  as 
linemen  an4  operators  if  they  can  pass  the 
qualification  test. 

"But."  he  adds,  "our  test  throws  a  lot  of 
IMople.  It  la  almost  impossible  to  pass  with- 
out a  high  school  diploma.  If  a  person  has 
a  lower  score  but  otherwise  shows  promise, 
he  will  be  conditionally  hired.  If  he  can  'cut 
the  mustard'  he  stays." 

PT&T  als#  has  a  program  of  assisting  em- 
ployes with  half  the  costs  if  they  take  college 
courses  suid  get  at  least  C  grades. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  ask  for  oiq>ortunlty. 
Unlatching  that  door,  taking  advantage  of 
opportunity,  requires  acceptance  of  respon- 
•IbUlty. 

Mrs.  McCtary.  of  the  San  Blateo  center,  has 
an  answer]  for  those  vho  complain  that 
"you're  notj  making  the  people  responsible 
enough  to  ^ovlde  for  their  own  needs." 

"I've  got ,  news.  We  ran  Into  some  little 
problems  thiat  were  monumental. 

"Two  17«year-olda  obtained  employment 
that  grew  otrt  of  our  summer  Job  conference, 
but  they  bad  no  money  for  transportation 
to  the  Job  for  the  full  month  they  had  to 
work  before  they  were  p<ad. 

"TtM  center  waa  able  to  provide  the  cash 
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necessary  and  t  tie  youngsters  were  told  thet 
should  pay  this  back  at  the  end  of  their  work, 
ing  experience. 

"We  had  no  guarantee  that  this  would  be 
done,  but  we  explained  this  was  theti  wit 
Off  not  only  helping  themselves,  but  someoot 
else  within  the  community  who  might  need 
this  same  Idnd  6f  service. 

"The  day  taose  young  people  walked 
throiigh  our  ofl  oe  door  and  put  'castr  on  the 
barrel-head'  wa  i  the  day  they  began  to  really 
understand  tbi  words  'responsibility  »ad 
•pride.' 

"They're  gonaa  make  it  because  we  kept 
the  faith." 

'peeping  the  faith"  requires  genuine  dedi- 
cation  and  commitment  from  center  rtaJ 
members. 

"We  are  available  from  the  time  when  the 
people  in  the  target  area  wake  up  until  they 
go  to  sleep,"  says  Edward  Becks,  director  of 
the  East  Palo  Alto  center. 

"Our  emphasis  here  is  to  help  the  commu- 
nity organize  itself.  We  have  to  assume  thtt 
the  poverty  irogram  will  not  be  around 
forever."  | 

Becks  adds  titat  the  organization  will  only 
come  as  the  "mfo"  Center  enlightens  people 
on  how  to  deal  with  their  own  problems. 

Not  only  is  the  director's  day  long,  but  hb 
life  Is  one  of  constant  Interruption. 

He  may  be  in  a  conversation  dealing  with 
racial  unrest  at  Menlo-Atherton  High  School. 
The  phone  rings.  It  Is  a  client  wanting  to 
discuss  a  case  with  the  director.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  bookSceeper  knocks  and  walks  Into 
the  office  to  ve^y  an  expense  on  last  month'i 
statements. 

"You  learn  t(>  get  used  to  this,"  says  Beckt 
"It  goes  the  same  for  everyone  in  the  oOoe. 
One  moment  fre  are  discussing  an  Issue  In 
the  conununlty  at  a  medical  center,  the  next 
moment  we  are  dealing  with  the  Human  Re- 
sources Commission. 

"It  is  difflciilt  to  find  a  person  with  the 
special  qualities  needed  to  work  in  an  offlee 
such  as  this.  You  have  to  deal  with  the 
clients  Individually,  working  In  the  tempo 
or  philosophy  of  the  community. 

"However,"  he  emphasized,  "this  Is  an  in- 
teresting assigtunent.  You  become  physically 
tired.  But  It  Is  a  rewarded  tiredness.  Or- 
talnly  this  goes  for  the  whole  staff,  or  they 
wouldn't  stay  here  to  see  this  thing  through." 

In  legal  ass^tance.  the  OEO  has  made  a 
substantial  contribution.  The  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety staff  has  gone  from  one  attorney  work- 
ing a  half  day  a  week  to  10  attorneys  workloi 
a  full  six-day  week. 

The  Legal  41d  Society  now  has  offices  fn' 
East  Palo  Alto,  San  Mateo.  Redwood  City  and 
South  San  Fr^cisco. 

LBGAL    An>   VOm.   aVTL    MATTERS 

The  society  Ideals  In  civil — not  criminal- 
matters,  usually  concerning  debt  problem, 
installment  siles  contracts,  admlnlstratln 
agencies  such  as  Welfare,  Employment,  Vet- 
erans Administration,  and  Social  Security, 
and  domestic  matters. 

Simon  M.  Rosenthal,  executive  attorney, 
ftiys  the  most  rewarding  aspect  of  working 
with  the  Legsa  Aid  Society  is  that  "for  the 
first  time  the  poor  tiave  access  to  the  courU 
and  justice.     I 

"In  the  pa^,  moet  business  and  profei- 
slonal  organisations  had  a  paid  lobby  in 
Sacramento  and  Washington  to  reprei«B» 
their  respective  special  interests. 

"For  the  first  time,  some  Legal  lAid  attor- 
neys hope  to  [make  governing  bodies  swut 
of  how  some  J  areas  of  the  law  are  oneroai 
as  applied  to  unorganized,  low  inccat 
citizens."  ] 

He  adds,  "i*ow  the  poor  can  think  tt 
terms  of  rights  and  obligations,  looUog  t« 
law  as  a  BOlvBlon  to  frustration  and  grtc- 
ances."  I 

And  Roeentjial  points  out,  "We  provide  i 
service  beyonid  an  Individual  client.  K  • 
merchant  kndws  that  even  the  poor  ba**  > 
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K|sl  arm,  the  merchant  is  not  likely  to 
ijiose  the  rights  of  the  public." 

Bey>nd  the  economic  and  legal  opportunl- 
ttM  that  the  OEO  has  generated,  there  Is  a 
Mdal  opportunity  tot  participation  in  and 
liarning  about  the  democratic  process  of  de- 
dilon-znaklng. 

Speaking  as  a  loud  voice  In  how  the  OBO 
community  service  center  operates  Is  the 
target  area's  Community  Action  Council. 
Meeting  monthly,  as  partial  fulfillment  of 
ttie  principle  of  "maximum  feasible  partlcl- 
pstlon"  of  the  poor,  they  served  as  the  policy 
adTlaory  group  to  all  OBO  programs  operating 
m  that  target  area. 

Tbe  CAC  has  a  right  to  review  and  make 
neommendations  to  tbe  County  Hxunan 
Bsiources  Commission  and  delegate  agencies 
ngsrdlng  program  goals,  progress.  Impact 
on  tbe  community,  program  changes,  com- 
gnmlty  relations  and  other  appropriate 
matters. 

Meetings  are  open  to  the  public,  and  the 
CAC  elects  target  area  conmiunity  repre- 
lentatives  who  are  to  tnake  up  the  one-third 
dected  target  area  representation  on  dele- 
gate agency  boards  of  directors. 

Some  of  the  topics  discussed  at  one  recent 
meeting  of  a  CAC  on  the  Peninsula  were 
the  high  school  tutorial  program,  handling 
of  domestic  relations  cases,  policing  of  teen- 
age children  at  night  in  target  areas,  a  com- 
munity recreation  program,  and  employ- 
ment. 

'Host  gratifying  aspect  of  the  program," 
■yi  Mrs.  McCrary  at  San  Mateo,  "is  seeing 
and  helping  the  young  children  and  the 
teen-agers.  They  have  pure,  honest,  unbiased 
reactions." 

Nancy  Thurston,  director  of  the  Redwood 
aty  program,  echoes  the  enthusiasm  of  Mrs. 
UeCnry. 

"The  moet  exciting  part  of  the  program  is 
that  the  people  who  benefit  from  the  pro- 
gnun  are  working  In  it." 

U  lbs.  Thurston  pointed  out,  76  per  cent 
tt  ttie  officer  staff  are  in  the  needy  category 
and  a  third  of  the  boeutl  are  potential  re- 
dplente  under  the  program. 

The  whole  Idea  of  tbe  centers,  of  course, 
If  to  help  the  poor  help  themselves. 

h»  Rosenthal  put  it.  "Don't  look  for  in- 
stant change.  Moet  of  the  OEO  programs  are 
an  Investment  In  human  values.  Compare 
the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  War  for  three  weeks. 
The  amount  Is  about  the  same  as  the  entire 
OK)  program. 

"Society  must  be  willing  to  Invest  more 
In  Itself.  Otherwise,  we  have  a  false  econ- 
omy." 

The  OBO  hopes  to  go  further  in  revitaliz- 
ing and  rebuilding  the  target  areas,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  discover  more  about  the 
causes  of  poverty. 

Members,  the  centers  themselves  are 
li»rdly  operating  at  a  Ituniry  level.  In  fact, 
George  Riley,  acting  director  of  the  Ooimty 
Human  Resources  Commission,  feels  that 
they  have  scarcely  enough  to  provide  ade- 
ijuate  service  in  the  target  area. 

"Too  often,"  he  said,  "we  have  to  make  a 
*olce  of  who  or  what  not  to  include  in  a 
program." 

The  centers  are  financed  90  per  cent 
•Jttough  federal  OBJO  funds;  the  rest  is  pro- 
'Wed  by  local  agencies  or  Individual  spon- 

The  annual  budget  for  the  San  Mateo 
S!SL  ^*y  ****^'  ^  MO.OOO;  Redwood  dty. 
•*a,000;  and  Bavt  Palo  Alto.  $62,000.  The 
■•*  Daly  City  center  has  a  917,000  budget. 


Dr.  Atkinson  Atsetces  Strategfic  Balance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  calhorkia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiLesday,  November  14.  1967 

Mr."  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof. 
James  D.  Atkinson  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity is  one  of  the  Nation's  Interna- 
tionally recognized  experts  on  nuclear 
strategy.  In  the  magazine  Ordnance  for 
November-December  1967,  he  lucidly  and 
authoritatively  assesses  the  current  and 
evolving  strategic  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.SJ%.  His  eval- 
uation is  particularly  timely  and  sig- 
nificant In  the  context  of  continuing 
hearings  by  the  Joint  Atomic  Commit- 
tee's Military  Applications  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  antiballistic  missile  question. 
Dr.  Atkinson's  article  follows: 
Tre  Stbatkcic  Halancx:  Rathix  Than  Seek 
Meke  NucLEAa  Paeitt  WrrH  the  Sovietb, 
THE  UNrm)  States  Shottu)  Use  Its  Tech- 

NOLOCICAI.  RESOTTECES  To  DEVELOP  A  VASIETT 

OF  Offknsivx  and  Defensive  STSTEica  To 

Ltxrr  AN  Enemy's  CAPABtLirtES 
(Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson) 

It  has  been  said  that  U.S.  military-tech- 
nological progress  forces  the  Soviet  Union  to 
react  to  a  particular  development.  But  is  this. 
In  fact,  correct?  I>o  our  strategic  patterns 
set  the  pace  for  Soviet  developments,  or  do 
the  Soviets  pursue  their  own  strategic  goals 
quite  Independent  of  us? 

It  can  be  argued  that  In  some  areas  we 
may  be  able  to  Influence  Soviet  policy.  We 
of  the  United  States  might  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  U.S.S H.  that  we  can  and  wm  main- 
tain Bupwiorlty  In  the  production  of  long- 
range  missiles. 

But  it  is  unlikely  in  the  extreme  that  the 
Soviets  can  be  convinced  that  they  are  pre- 
cluded from  achieving  scientific  and  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  in  particular  areas — 
such  as  reentry  vehicles  or  advanced  anti- 
ballistic  missile  (ABM)  systems — ^whlch 
might  lead  to  a  high  level  of  weaponry  and 
give  them  superiority  over  the  United  States 
at  a  given  moment  in  time. 

Indeed,  authoritative  Soviet  spokesmen 
and  military  Journals  bluntly  indicate  that 
the  Soviet  effort  is  directed  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  superiority.  Thus  Communist  of 
the  Armed  Forces  (No.  3,  1966)  lias  stated 
that  "winning  and  maintaining  technical 
superiority  over  any  probable  enemy  while 
there  is  still  peace  is  today  of  decisive  Im- 
portance." 

Especially  under  the  impact  of  long  lead 
times,  the  essence  of  strategy  today  is  not 
so  much  the  new;  it  la,  rather,  the  5  years 
from  now — and  the  10  years  from  now. 

It  is  Important,  of  course,  whether  or  not 
we  now  have  over-all  strategic  sujjeriority 
over  the  Soviet  Union.  But  it  is  even  more 
important  to  understand  the  trends  in  the 
military-technological  competition,  tor  upon 
ttaeae  depends  our  futtu«  security. 

The  July  1907  study  of  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  National  Strategy  Committee 
of  the  American  Security  Council,  "Tb» 
Cli&nging  Strategic  Military  Balance:  U.SJL 
va.  U.S.SJEt.,"  gives  a  blunt  warning  with  ref- 
erence to  trends  in  tbe  power  equilibrium. 
The  study  states: 


.  .  For  1971  It  appears  that  a  massive 
megatonnage  gap  will  have  developed.  XJA. 
delivery  capability  is  estimated  to  range  be- 
tween 6.000  megatons  and  16.000  megatons, 
whereas  the  estimated  high  for  the  Soviet 
delivery  capability  Is  50,000  megatons,  and 
the  projection  of  the  established  Soviet 
range-curve  indicates  a  low  figure  for  the 
Soviets  of  approximately  30,000  megatons.  On 
the  basis  of  this  projection,  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  wm  tiave  reversed  these  roles  In 
a  10-year  period." 

This  study  also  points  out  a  lx>ntlnuing 
strategic  problem  for  the  United  SUtes — the 
high  yield  of  Soviet  ICBM's  and  the  resulting 
possibility  of  electromagnetic  pulse  or  other 
unexpetced  weapons  effects  that  might  neu- 
tralize an  entire  U.S.  ICBM  complex  however 
we  might  harden  or  shield  It. 

Allied  to  this  is  the  poesibillty  of  a  complete 
blackout  of  communications  and  the  conse- 
quent transmission  failure  of  a  retaliatory 
order  by  the  President  This  is  so  since,  as  a 
result  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  "the 
United  States  can  only  guess  at  what  unique 
effects  might  occur  when  very  high-yield 
weapons  are  exploded.  But  the  SovleU  know." 

Because  of  these  and  other  serious  ques- 
tions raised,  the  study  has  rec^ved  wide 
attention  in  the  American  press.  The  New 
York  Times,  tor  example,  in  a  front-page 
story  on  July  12,  1967,  stated  that  "the  De- 
fense Department  did  not  directly  contradict 
the  study's  findings,  but  argues  that  deliver- 
able megatonnage  was  not  an  accurate  indi- 
cator of  'true  military  capability.'  " 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor— In  an  ex- 
tensive analytical  article  on  July  20,  1967 

stated  that  "there  is  growing  concern  that 
the  Soviet  capability  may  exceed,  now  or 
soon,  that  of  the  United  States.  Allied  with 
that  is  a  concern  that  the  United  States  Is 
taking  insufficient  steps  to  maintain  Ita 
position." 

In  an  important  public  address  in  San 
Francisco  on  September  18,  1967,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  announced 
"a  light  deployment  of  VS.  ABM's"  against 
the  possibility  that,  in  future,  the  Chinese 
Communists  "might  miscalculate"  and 
launch  a  nuclear  attack  against  the  United 
States. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  rejected  large- 
scale  ABM  deployment  by  arguing  that  this 
would  be  directed  against  the  Soviet  Union 
and  that  the  Soviet  response  would  be  a 
step-up  In  its  offensive  capabillUes  which 
would  "cancel  out  our  defensive  advantage." 

Although  Mr.  McNamara  stated  that  "there 
is  no  point  whatever  in  our  responding  by 
going  to  a  massive  ABM  deployment  to  pro- 
tect our  population,  when  such  a  system 
would  be  Ineffective  against  a  sophisticated 
Soviet  offense,"  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — 
as  well  as  a  number  of  Informed  Senators 
and  Congressmen  on  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees — ^believe  that  a 
large-scale  missile  defense  Is  a  requirement 
In  view  of  the  rising  Soviet  military-techno- 
logical threat. 

F^lrthermore,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  Soviet  economy  is  capable  ot  reacting 
fully  to  a  large-scale  VS.  deployment  of  ABM 
systems;  for  example,  one  which  would  In- 
clude both  land-based  and  sea-based  missile- 
defense  systems. 

The  evidence  of  more  than  two  decades 
following  the  Second  World  War  suggest! 
that  it  has  been  the  stabilizing  factor  cX  VS. 
miUtary-technological  Buperlorlty  whl^  hM 
prevented  a  general  nuclear  war.  Today,  pct- 
marlly  under  the  impact  of  tbe  BowXtft  mili- 
tary-technological thruxt — bat  to 
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tent  <rom  Cblnese  CommuniBt  efforts — that 
stability  Appears  to  be  threatened. 

If,  for  example,  the  Soviet  strategists  can 
acbleve,  or  b«Ueve  tbey  have  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  achieving,  an  area-kill  factor  of 
Incoming  mtssUes  (so  that  there  la  no  prob- 
lem of  discrimination  with  reference  to 
decoys  and  live  warheads),  they  may  at  some 
point  In  time  be  tempted  to  launch  a  surprise 
nuclear  strike  upon  the  United  States. 

Tli«  deployment  at  a  large-scale  American 
ABM  system  or  systems  is  one  answer  to  the 
•tabiUsation  of  power  In  the  world.  But  It 
U  not  an  end  In  Itself. 

If  the  mlUtary-technologlcal  revolution  of 
our  times  teaches  us  anything,  It  Is  that 
there  are  no  permanent  plateaus  In  mili- 
tary technology.  Instead  there  Is  constant 
change  and  rapid  development. 

To  avoid  a  nuclear  war  and  to  safeguard 
the  national  security,  therefore,  we  need  to 
move  forward  with  a  mixture  of  both  defen- 
sive and  offensive  weapon  systems  and  to 
consider,  for  example,  new  types  of  air  and 
sea-based  strike  systems  made  feasible  by 
technological  advances.  The  variety  of  our 
poealble  choices  of  action  adds  Immeasurably 
to  an  enemy's  planning  problems  If  he  at- 
tempts to  prepare  responses  to  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  capabilities. 

A  mixture  of  options — not  reliance  on  one 
or  two — compounds  the  task  of  the  enemy 
and  makes  deterrence  meaningful  to  him. 
There  are  many  uncertainties  and  unknown 
factors  in  working  out  the  problems  of  of- 
fense and  defense  alike,  since  the  acid  test 
Is — and  only  Is— actual  war. 

Tboae  things — such  as  too  great  reliance 
on  fixed  missile  systems — which  simplify  the 
problem — also  reduce  the  uncertainties  and 
unknown  factors  posed  to  the  opponent.  Sim- 
plification of  our  options  may.  In  fact,  tempt 
the  enemy  to  consider  a  surprise  attack. 

Most  of  all,  however,  a  "mix"  (rf  cations 
la  algnlflcant  In  the  load  factor  which  It 
places  on  a  potential  enemy's  military  struc- 
ture. The  Soviet  Union  Is  faced  with  a  num- 
ber of  constraints.  If  we  make  the  Soviet 
leaders  consider  a  new  option.  It  tends  to 
limit  their  c^MiblUtles — as  well  as  blunting 
their  desires — ^for  playing  the  game  of 
strategic  blackmail  In  world  politics. 


Tow  GiBcreumaB:  Bill  Scott  Reports 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WIILIAM  LLOYD  SCOH 

or  vntcmiA 
IN  THE  HOUn:  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14.  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I  in- 
clude the  following  newsletter  for  No- 
vember 1967: 

Totni  Congressman  :  Bnx  Scott  Reports, 
NovxMBER  1967 
district  visits 

It  Is  difficult  to  determine  when  Congress 
will  adjourn  although  I  had  hoped  it  would 
be  by  the  middle  ot  this  month  and  bad 
made  tentative  plans  for  visits  In  each 
County  In  the  District.  Those  plans  have 
been  revised  to  Include  Friday  and  Saturday 
visits  this  month  and  all  of  the  first  two 
weeks  in  December.  Hopefully  we  will  ad- 
journ by  the  end  o<  the  month.  The  full 
schedxile  follows: 

November  17,  Fredericksburg. 

November  18,  Hanover. 

November  34,  King  William,  King  and 
Queen. 


November  36,  Lancaster. 

December  1,  Spotsylvania. 

December  i,  Caroline. 

December  4t  Loudoun. 

December  i,  Fauquier. 

December  al  Prince  William. 

December  %  Louisa. 

December  9.  Goochland. 

Etecember  g|.  Charles  City  and  New  Kent. 

December  13.  Northumberland. 

December  1&.  Richmond  and  Essex. 

December  Tl4,  Westmoreland  and  King 
George. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions  for  me  or  If  I 
can  be  of  sefvlce  to  you,  please  contact  me 
during  these  ^visits.  The  Prederlcksburg  visit 
will  be  In  my  District  office  at  the  Post  Office, 
and  the  oth4r  locations  will  be  announced 
through  the  inews  media.  There  will  be  no 
visit  to  Fairfax  County  because  I  have  lived 
there  for  mqre  than  20  years  and  see  theee 
folks  daUy.   7 

AcloRMT    APPOINT1CENT8 

Twenty  bofs  took  the  CivU  Service  Desig- 
nation Exanunatlon  November  4th,  and  25 
took  the  tesi  In  July.  When  the  November 
4th  list  of  grtdes  Is  received  from  Civil  Serv- 
ice, we  will  merge  It  with  the  July  list  and 
use  this  as  a  |>asls  for  the  nominations  which 
will  be  made  lifter  the  first  of  the  year.  There 
are  a  few  bo^s  who  have  not  sent  me  three 
letters  of  recbmmendatlon,  a  picture,  and  a 
transcript  of  high  school  records.  I  would 
like  to  have  these  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Coast  Guard  Academy  does  not  require  Con- 
gressional appointment,  but  uses  the  College 
Entrance  Exatnlnatlon  as  the  basis  for  selec- 
tion. Furthef  information  on  entrance  re- 
quirements may  be  obtained  from  my  office. 

FOVXRTT  BILL 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  spending 
a  considerable  period  of  time  considering  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967. 
The  bill,  commonly  known  as  the  "ix)verty 
program,"  is  one  of  the  most  controversial  to 
reach  the  floor  of  the  House. 

All  of  the  members  appear  to  want  to  alle- 
viate poverty,  deplore  substandard  living  con- 
ditions and  l^k  of  opportunity  of  many  citi- 
zens In  our  affluent  society,  but  many  feel 
that  the  OfOpe  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is 
poorly  admlo^tered  and  that  what  the  Presi- 
dent refers  td  as  the  "War  on  Poverty"  is  not 
being  ^n.  In  fact,  statistics  show  that  there 
are  over  a  m$llon  more  people  receiving  wel- 
fare payments  now  than  a  year  ago. 

Among  the  programs  Included  in  the  bill 
are  the  Job  Corps,  Community  Action  and 
VISTA  programs.  The  goals  of  these  organi- 
zations are  all  worthwhile.  However,  it  does 
cause  you  to  wonder  when  you  see  an  amend- 
ment In  the  mil  to  require  that  the  operating 
cost  for  eacli  Job  Corps  enrollee  be  reduced 
from  »7600  to  96500. 

The  committee  report  Indicates  that  pov- 
erty workers  have  spent  portions  of  their  time 
reviewing  cotinty  records  to  determine  who 
Is  and  who  I  is  not  registered  to  vote  and 
then  going  tn  government  vehicles  to  take 
people  to  plsces  of  registration  so  that  they 
will  be  qualified  to  vote.  Poverty  workers 
have  been  afccused  of  partlcpatlng  In  riots 
and  violence:  In  our  cities  and  their  officials 
accused  of  lobbying  to  obtain  favorable  ac- 
tion by  Congress  In  violation  of  a  Federal 
Criminal  Statute. 

In  the  las^  few  weeks  we  have  received  a 
considerable '  number  of  personal  visits,  tele- 
phone calls,  telegrams  and  letters  urging  that 
I  support  the  bill  without  any  Amendments. 
These  contacts  would  ordinarily  be  i>ersua- 
slve.  However,  as  you  know,  we  had  a  ques- 
tionnaire eaily  in  the  Spring  in  which  93% 
of  you  said  1 3  cut  government  spending,  and 
80%  said  to  cut  the  Poverty  Program.  There 
are  few  moi  e  unpopular  programs  and  111 
vote  to  rest!  let  it.  Of  coxuse  111  try  to  pick 
and  choose  is  various  amendments  are  of- 
fered, and  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  Headstart 
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others  which  seem  beneficial  in 


helping  people  to  help  themselves.  We  au 
must  be  seeking;  ways  in  which  we  can  be 
truly  helpful  to  the  deserving  poor. 

NO     NCWBLrTTSR     IN    DECEMBER 

In  view  of  ijhe  holidays  and  the  visiti 
throughout  the  District,  there  will  be  no 
December  newsletter.  However,  in  January  i 
want  to  seek  yopr  views  on  next  year's  legis- 
lative program  knd  so  I  wlU  send  the  news- 
letter and  a  questionnaire  to  all  homes  la 
the  District.      I 

BUMMnt     JOBS 

The  Civil  Sfrvlce  Commission  has  an- 
nounced an  eAmlnfttion  for  Summer  Job* 
in  Federal  Agencies  for  students  next  year. 
The  examination  wUI  be  for  GS-1  through 
GS-4  typists,  I  stenographers,  clerks  snd 
engineering  an^  science  aides,  and  for  act. 
sonal  assistant  Jobs  in  the  postal  service. 
Candidates  who  achieved  eligibility  for  sum- 
mer Jobs  this  past  sxmuner  must  compete 
again  if  they  wish  to  be  considered  for  sum- 
mer work  in  1068. 

The  exam  will  be  given  throughout  Um 
nation  on  Deceinber  0,  January  13,  February 
10,  and  March  p.  Federal  agencies  will  begin 
making  selections  after  the  second  test  hu 
been  proceese<^  so  the  Commission  urgw 
interested  persons  to  apply  early.  Complete 
information  about  the  summer  Job  program 
and  complete  application  procedures  may  be 
found  in  the  cfvll  Service  Commission's  An- 
nouncement Nq.  414,  "Summer  Jobs  in  Fed- 
eral Agencies."  I  The  announcement  Is  avail- 
able at  high  school  counseling  offices,  col- 
lege placement  Offices,  the  ClvU  Service  Cam- 
mission  and  many  Poet  Offices. 

AGRId^TtTRX   PUBLICATIONS 

A  limited  supply  of  the  1967  Agriculture 
Yeaitxwk,  "Ou«doors:  USA"  is  still  available 
through  my  oflSce.  Also  available  are  tbe 
bulletins  "Yoii*  Child  from  1  to  6"  and  In- 
fant Care"  whieb  may  be  ordered  by  title. 

|A  RECENT  BUX 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  limiting  to  10  tbe 
number  of  questions  to  be  asked  by  tbe 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1970,  with  authority 
to  ask  additional  questions  only  if  they  are 
specifloally  approved  by  tbe  approi^t* 
Committees  of  each  House  of  tbe  Conafti. 
A  census  has  been  taken  since  tlme^s- 
mem<Klal,  but  the  first  American  census  wu 
taken  in  1700  and  contained  only  five  ques- 
tions. This  number  has  grown  to  165  In  IMO 
and  additional  questions  are  proposed  for 
1970.  Many  of  the  questions  are  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  and  it  does  not  appear  essential 
for  tbe  government  to  have  the  saxswers  to 
all  of  them,  bt^t  rather  it  seems  an  Invaalao 
of  the  privacy  of  our  citizens.  In  a  column 
published  in  rdost  of  our  weekly  papers  last 
month,  this  proposal  was  mentioned  and 
constituents  have  been  iinanlmously  In 
favor  of  the  blp  In  their  responses.  Certainly 
if  anyone  in  gf Ing  to  keep  the  government 
from  continuing  to  invade  the  private  llm 
of  Individuals,  kt  should  be  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives. Kot  only  will  this  blU,  IT 
enacted,  prevept  intrusion  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  it  will  also  cost  considerably  leei 
than  the  antlflpated  questionnaire. 

WASHINGTON  !  METROPOIJTAN   AREA  TRANSIt 
1       AUTHOfclTT 

On  Monday  the  staff  of  the  MATA  briefed 
me  on  the  proposed  rapid  transit  system.  I 
am  not  entire^  sntlsfied  with  the  propoeali 
for  Northern  Virginia,  and  hope,  therefoee, 
that  people  in{  Fairfax  and  the  surroundlsf 
counties  who  pan,  will  attend  public  bear- 
ings and  make  their  views  known  to  their 
rapid  transit  r^resentativee.  TransportatleB 
in  and  out  of  Washington  is  a  vital  problem, 
and  an  informed  citizenry  can  assist  in  pto- 
vlding  a  I>ettei  system. 

BOalETRINa  TO  PONDER 

CommunlcaQons  la  the  beginning  ft 
understanding 
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Secretary  Freeman  Addresses  Ontlook 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  14.  19S7 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  45th  an- 
nnal  outlook  conference  opened  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  Monday. 
Ibis  outstanding  event,  attracting  agrl- 
eoltural  specialists  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  was  keynoted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Freeman. 

In  his  remarks  Secretary  Freeman 
pointed  out  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween domestic  agricultural  policy,  for- 
eign trade  and  aid  to  the  less  developed 
nations,  and  cited  some  of  the  dangers 
to  all  three  posed  by  those  who  would 
abolish  our  domestic  farm  programs. 

I  believe  Members  will  read  the  Sec- 
retary's remaiics  with'  the  greatest  of 
interest.  I  sutxnit  them  as  follows: 

A  IbnoNAL  Food  Bxtdcxt — Cam  Ws  BIakk 
It  Work? 

It  la  always  a  pleasure  to  be  In  the  com- 
pany of  courageous  men.  I  use  the  word 
advlaedly  for  many  of  you — Including  the 
ipasker— will  hazard  prophesies  during  the 
nait  three  days.  This  takes  courage,  for  as 
annuel  Butler  once  said: 

"New  Jenisalem,  when  it  comes,  will  prob- 
ably be  found  to  resemble  tbe  old  in  tliat  it 
win  atone  its  prophets  freely." 

Joab  BUlings  was  even  more  pointed: 

llaiit  never  prophesy,"  he  said,  "for  if  you 
pnpiMsy  wrong,  nobody  will  foriget  it,  and 
If  you  prophesy  right,  nobody  will  remember 
If 

With  these  admonitions,  let  xis  proceed. 

Saturday  I  returned  to  the  Unlteed  States 
mn  the  14th  conference  of  tbe  Food  and 
Afticulture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
ttona  in  Rome. 

nUa  meeting  brought  home  most  forcibly 
the  close.  Inseparable  relationship  between 
ifilcttlture  In  tbe  Umted  States  and  the 
neada  of  a  hungry  world.  We  Uve  in  a  world 
of  oompressed  space,  one  in  which  it  is  no 
loner  possible  to  separate  agricultural 
policy  into  tidy  compartments — label  them 
"iVaneetic  farm  programs,"  "foreign  aid," 
"commercial  sales" — and  deal  with  them  as 
•eparate  enUUes 

AU  are  inseparaWe  parts  of  the  whole. 
There  la  a  word  for  this — synergism — mean- 
ing, roughly,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than 
*he»um  of  the  separate  parte.  This  word 
*'*ortbes  my  own  thinking  on  a  national/ 
•otHl  food  budget,  and  the  agrtciUtural 
PoUcy  that  can  make  it  a  reality.  I  wUl 
have  men  to  say  on  this  in  a  few  momente. 

The  PAO  meeting  also  allowed  me  to  view 
*a»ertcan  agricultiire  through  the  eyes  of 
"♦hen  ...  in  this  case,  agricultural  ex- 
P«ta  from  nearly  every  nation  on  the  globe. 
«  WM  a  atlmulattng  and  thought-provok- 
Ml  eapertence,  one  that  sharply  etched  both 
»e  «TO«tunlty  and  the  peril  facing  Ameri- 
«n  »gnculture  in  a  revolutionary  era. 

The  challenge  is  no  lees  than  the  cause 
«  peace  Itself.  American  agriculture  has  the 
Wrtunlty  to  make  a  major  contribution 
"jwld  peace  by  providing  food  to  hun- 
™«  or  millions  of  people  around  the  globe 
^•-at  the  same  time— it  exports  the 
*™n«ogy  so  deeperatdy  needed  by  the 
P«w  nations  to  feed  themselves.  We  must 
w  Both,  for  unless  we  do,  the  War  cm  Htm- 
^wui  end  in  Ignominiotis  surrender  to 
•wmae.  Unless  we  win  that  War.  our  chU- 


dren  wlU  inherit  a  world  wracked  by  chaos 
and  misery. 

This  is  the  challenge,  and,  like  moart  great 
endeavors,  it  la  fraught  with  perU.  For  un- 
less we  can  malntj>ln  th«  economic  health 
of  our  own  agriculture,  there  is  little  chance 
that  this  Nation  can  meet  the  challenges 
ahead. 

You  are  agricultural  professional^  inti- 
mately aware  of  theae  challenges,  and  the 
complicated  interplay  of  domestic  farm 
policy,  world  trade  and  world  economic  de- 
velopment. You  know,  far  better  than  moet, 
that  th»e  are  no  simple  answers,  no  in- 
stant solutions,  to  the  problems  facing  this 
Nation  and  the  world.  This  Is  why  I  am 
here  today,  to  continue  a  fruitful  dialogue 
the  Department  began  some  46  years  ago, 
and  one  in  which  I  have  participated  since 
1961. 

In  1901,  shortly  after  assuming  my  present 
Job,  many  of  us  in  this  room  began  wco'k- 
Ing  toward  the  goal  of  a  national  food  budg- 
et, an  agricultural  poUcy  that  yrould  allow 
us  to  produce  what  we  needed  whUe  avoid- 
ing continued  buildup  of  the  surpluses  that 
had  depressed  farm  prices  and  Income  dur- 
ing the  fifties.  In  addition,  the  poUcy  had 
to  prevent  equally  disastrous  shortages  that 
blunt  our  leadership  in  the  War  on  Hunger, 
and  blunt  otir  leadership  in  the  War  on 
Hunger. 

This  was  our  stated  goal.  At  the  time  I 
pointed  out  that  I  had  no  magic  formula  to 
accomplish  It — to  bring  into  balance  demand 
and  supply  so  that  we  could  meet  our  objec- 
tives at  home  and  abroad.  But  I  did  express 
confidence  that — given  some  time,  determi- 
nation and  elbow  grease — we  could  develop 
the  necessary  machinery  to  do  the  Job. 

In  the  six  years  since  1961,  by  dint  of  trial 
and  error,  with  considerable  political  strife 
and  many  close  votes  In  the  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  developed  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery to  make  a  national  food  budget  a 
reality.  It  is  now  possible  for  the  United 
States,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  government,  farmers 
and  the  trade — to  av<dd  the  boom  and  bust 
of  surplus  or  scarcity;  and  to  produce  the 
kind  of  agricultural  producte  we  need,  in  the 
right  amounto. 

This  year,  1067,  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1966,  one  half  at  the  machinery  t^^it 
makes  possible  our  goal  of  a  national  food 
budget.  The  other  half.  Food  for  Freedom.  Is 
now  m  Its  second  year.  Thus,  passage  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1966  and  Food 
for  Freedom  In  1966  has  made  possible  a  true 
national  food  budget  for  the  sixties,  seven- 
ties, and  beyond. 

But  the  mere  fact  the  machinery  exlsto 
doesn't  automatically  mean  success.  That  de- 
pends on  the  wisdom  and  leadership  we  apply 
to  make  the  gears  go  round.  Whether  we 
have  the»e  crucial  elemente  remains  to  be 
seen.  Some  groups  are  throwing  sand  in  the 
gears  right  now.  The  concept  of  a  national 
food  budget  is  being  severely  tested-^f  not 
threatened — as  we  meet  here  at  this  historic 
Outlook  Conference. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1966 
(which  I'll  call  the  "Act")  and  the  Ptood  for 
Freedom  Program  (which  I'll  call  the  "Pro- 
gram,"  hereafter),  are  twins.  They  comple- 
ment each  other.  Neither  can  be  effecUve  in 
isolation,  nor  can  a  true  national  food  budget 
be  viable  unless  the  Act  and  Program  are 
closely  coordinated. 

The  Act,  of  course,  is  designed  to  prevent 
surplus  or  scarcity  through  a  working  balance 
between  supply  and  demand,  one  which  wlU 
resmt  In  farm  prices  at  as  high  a  level  as  pos- 
sible consistent  with  remaining  competitive 
In  world  markete.  If  world  prices  are  too  low 
to  return  parity  of  income  prices,  the  differ- 
ence Is  to  be  made  up  to  the  farmer  m 
direct  payments. 

Theee  paymente.  In  turn,  can  be  used  when 
necessary  to  withdraw  acreage  from  produc- 
tion to  avoid  surpluses. 
The  Act  traces  Its  immediate  lineage  to 


the  five  major  commodity  bills  enacted  In 
the  sixties,  and  ita  remote  ancestry  to  tbe 
New  Deal  legislation  of  the  thlrtleB. 

But  It  Is  fundamentally  different  from  Ite 
progenitors.  One  of  the  single  most  outstand- 
ing differences  between  this  leglslatioQ  and 
that  which  preceded  It  is  o  recoffnition  that 
stabilization  of  market  supplies  of  tMsic  com- 
modities is  a  continuing — rather  than  a  tem- 
porary— problem. 

This  was  evident  in  the  authorization  of  a 
four-year  bill,  rather  than  a  one  or  two- 
year  bill,  as  in  earlier  postwar  legislation. 

And  there  are  other  fundamental  differ- 
ences :  The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1966 
provides  for  price  supports  at  near-world 
levels  for  the  major  crops,  with  the  steblliza- 
tlon  and  acreage  adjustment  programs  neces- 
sary to  avoid  surpluses.  This  is  in  shaip  con- 
traart  to  earUer  legislation  with  prices  sup- 
ported at  higher  than  world  levels. 

How  much  acreage  Is  to  be  withheld  de- 
pends upton  world  production,  domestic  needs, 
dollar  salee  and  the  needs  of  aid-recipient 
countries — for  the  Secretary,  under  Pi.  480, 
is  to  make  food  available  to  those  needy  na- 
tions tliat  act  in  good  faith  to  meet  the  self- 
help  requiremente  of  the  Program. 

This  is  very  different  from  the  way  Food 
for  Peace  operated  for  more  than  a  decade 
in  tbe  past,  and  marks  another  departure 
from  past  programs.  Under  earlier  Pi.  480 
legislation,  foods  moving  in  aid  programs 
had  to  be  in  surpliis.  This  requirement  was 
removed  In  the  1966  Program. 

Removed  in  the  1965  Act  (and  earUer) 
were  the  mandatory  acreage  restrictions  and 
the  large  export  subsidies  that  accompanied 
high-level  price  supporte.  Adjustment  pro- 
grams for  almost  all  the  major  crops  are 
now  on  a  voluntary  basis;  government  pay- 
mente are  used  to  achieve  adjustmente,  ex- 
port subsidies  are  minimized. 

Thus,  the  1966  Act  gives  tbe  Secretary 
some  flexibility  in  adjusting  einnual  pro- 
grams as  necessary  to  meet  both  ccMnmerdal 
market  and  food  aid  needs  at  steble  prices. 
At  tbe  same  time.  United  Stetes  producers 
can  be  protected  against  sharp  price  and 
income  drops  if  supplies  exceed  market  needs 
for  short  periods. 

There  are  still  those — an  inWn^T^tlal  and 
sizeable  minority — who  deny  tbe  tvecesslty 
for  a  National  Food  Budget.  They  deny  tbe 
necessity  for  farm  programs  and  would  abol- 
ish them.  But  to  do  this,  in  my  considered 
Judgment,  woiild  drasUcally  adfect  our  do- 
mestic agriculture  and  commercial  and  aid 
shlpmente  because  of  the  close  interrela- 
tionship among  them. 

The  basic  disagreement,  I  think,  is  be- 
tween those  who  would  put  their  faith  In 
random  conduct  of  our  affairs,  versus  those 
who  would  seek  to  shape  evente  though 
conscious  action. 

Certainly  most  of  the  problems  which  pre- 
ciplteted  farm  programs  in  the  first  place 
have  not  changed.  American  farmers  still 
have  the  capacity  to  produce  more  than  the 
market  can  absorb  at  a  fair  price  to  them. 
Our  experience  this  year,  with  production  up 
substantially  In  almost  every  commodity, 
ought  to  drive  home  this  point  dramatically 
once  again. 

Other  things  haven't  changed  either.  No 
one  has  discovered,  over  the  past  37  years, 
how  to  control  the  weaUier  and  ite  Impact  on 
production.  World  tra«l  U  stUl  an  absolute 
necessity  to  a  healthy  U.S.  agricultural  plant, 
and  world  prices  cannot  be  established  by 
fiat.  Although  we  often  hear  that  "farm 
prices  are  made  in  Washington,"  in  fact,  they 
are  also  determined  In  Ottewa,  tbe  Chicago 
pit,  Canberra,  Buenos  Aires,  and  a  hundred 
other  spote  around  the  globe. 

Finally,  of  course,  the  relentless  march  of 
agricultural  technology  continues  unabated, 
with  Ite  advances  immediately  and  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  developed  agricul- 
tural world. 

These  are  very  fundamental  conditions 
that  existed  at  least  four  decades  ago,  con- 
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ttnued  aeven  year*  mgo,  wben  I  became  Sec* 
retary,  and  BtlU  exist  today.  According  to 
every  Indicator  I  have  studied,  they  wUl  etUl 
•xUt  XaauxTOW  and  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

What  I  have  caUed  the  "New  Kra"  farm 
programs  were  designed  to  allow  farmers  to 
cope  with  these  bedrock  problems;  to  aUow 
them  to  participate  in  the  taping  of  their 
own  destiny  through  the  mechanism  ot  gov- 
ernment. Just  as  Food  for  Freedom  was  de- 
signed to  meet  the  bed-rock  problems  of  a 
hungry  world  which  needs  desperately  to 
develop  Its  agriculture  and  Its  economy. 

The  New  Era  programs,  In  a  short  seven- 
year  period,  have  made  notable  progress.  In 
contrast  to  the  close  of  the  1960-61  crop  year, 
when  1.4  billion  bushels  of  wheat  and  85 
million  tons  of  feed  grains  were  stockpiled, 
only  about  600  million  bushels  of  wheat  and 
40  to  45  million  tons  of  feed  grains  are  ex- 
pected at  the  end  of  this  marketing  year. 
Compared  to  the  peak  CCC  years  of  1956  and 
1969,  Investment  In  farm  commodities  Is 
down  $6  billion  this  year,  and  down  almoet 
$a  billion  from  last  year.  The  nasty  label  of 
"surplus  and  subsidy"  has  been  largely 
■crubbed  from  the  farmer's  back. 

TT.S.  products  are  moTlng  freely  In  world 
trade,  at  oompetltlTe  prices.  Compared  to 
flsoal  1961,  total  agricultural  exports  were  up 
ntarly  40  percent — to  $6.8  billion — In  fiscal 
1967,  and  sales  for  dollars  were  $5.2  billion,  a 
gain  of  more  than  00  percent  over  1961  and 
higher  than  our  total  agricultural  exports — 
eommteclal  and  concessional  combined — ^In 
any  year  prior  to  1964. 

Tlie  TTJB.  now  accounts  for  S7  percent  of 
world  wheat  trade,  about  half  of  world 
feed  grain  trade,  and  over  90  percent  of 
world  aogrbean  trade. 

VaTorable  world  weather  and  near-record 
crops  In  Tlitaally  every  nation  for  two  years 
have  had  their  effect  on  our  exports,  and  on 
dcuMstle  farm  Income.  But  this  year  and 
last  have  been  eixoeptlonal  weather  years 
worldwide,  xkot  likely  to  continue  unin- 
terrupted. 

Last  year  (1966)  gross  farm  Income  set 
an  all-time  reotatl,  as  did  net  Income  per 
UJB.  farm.  National  net  farm  Income  climbed 
to  $16.4  billion,  the  second  highest  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  a  40  percent 
rise  over  I960  and  18  percent  higher  than  a 
year  previous. 

This  year,  net  famt  income  will  decline 
some  10  percent  from  last  year's  high,  al- 
tbou^h  it  will  stUl  be  sulistantlaUy  above 
levtis  ot  most  years  of  the  1960-1960  decade. 

This,  of  course,  Is  terribly  disappointing, 
and  no  one  Is  more  disappointed  than  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  As  Xr.  Dooley  once 
said  to  his  tnend  Hlnnissey: 

"Whan  you  build  your  triumphal  arch  to 
jour  conquering  hero,  HlnnlBsey,  build  it  out 
of  bricks  so  the  i>eople  will  have  something 
eonvenient  to  throw  at  him  as  be  passes 
through." 

The  bricks  hmrt.  gentlemen. 

What  has  taken  place  over  the  past  year 
Is  ironic — ^but  we  have  always  recognized  the 
danger.  A  year  ago  the  evidence  on  world 
food  production  and  supplies  was  most  un- 
favorable. The  monsoons  In  India  were  fall- 
ing for  the  second  successive  year,  short 
crope  in  the  Conununlst  countries  had  re- 
quired large  purchases  from  Western  ex- 
porters. The  dlsappesuitince  of  excess  stocks 
In  the  tTnited  States  and  an  unfavorable 
wheat  yield  outlook  contributed  to  the  tm- 
certalnty.  The  world  was  clearly  in  a  short 
grain  supply  position. 

As  a  result,  after  a  careful  assessment  of 
probable  world'  needs  in  the  18  months 
ahead,  the  national  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ments for  the  VS.  1967  crop  were  Increased 
sharply.  Action  was  taken  to  Increase  acre- 
age In  feed  grains  and  soybeans  as  well. 

Then  within  a  few  weeks  after  these  de- 
elsions  wtK9  made,  the  world  outlook 
changed  abarply  with  favorable  prospects  In 
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almost  trvrj]  major  grain-producing  eoun 
try. 

Canada.  AfstraUa  and  the  Soviet  Union 
harvested  reoprd  whesit  crops.  Argentina  and 
Western  Europe  harvested  good  crops  of 
both  wheat  atid  feed  grains.  Feed  grain  har- 
vests In  Eas^m  Kurope  were  good  and  a 
few  months  later  South  Africa  produced  a 
record  com  cfop. 

In  the  U.S.  we  have  a  record  grain  exop  in 
1967,  with  ak  overall  increase  of  from  4  to 
5  percent,  l^e  1967  feed  grain  crop  la  up 
12  percent,  wheat  crop  up  19  percent,  and 
rice  and  soybeans  are  up  7  percent  over  1966. 
Cotton,  on  t]|e  other  heind.  Is  down  16  per- 
cent and  tbet'e's  been  a  substantial  drop  in 
the  1967  fruit  crop. 

Although  Remand  expansion  and  some- 
what lower  prices  will  lead  to  some  Increased 
domestic  use — particularly  In  feed  grains 
and  soybeaql — as  well  as  larger  exports, 
some  Increase  In  carryover  stocks  will  occur 
for  these  twa|  commodities,  as  well  as  wheat. 

The  cottoit  crop,  down  some  5^  million 
l>ales  below  expected  utilization  this  year, 
may  well  redtice  next  year's  carryover  to  un- 
der 7  mllUoa  bales,  compared  to  12^  mil- 
lion bales  thl$  year. 

Until  mllM  utIllBatlon  prospects  become 
clearer,  It  14  difflc\ilt  to  make  production 
and  price  projections.  The  five  percent  drop 
In  commercl^  utilization  this  year  is  the 
greatest  in  tIJ3.  dairy  industry  history.  If 
any  of  you  Ifcave  a  theory  as  to  the  "why" 
of  this  situation,  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
you.  As  you  know,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  the  low  milk  prices  farmers  are  receiv- 
ing. Yet  conaumptlon  has  dropped  while  our 
population  continues  to  climb. 

This,  In  sh$rt.  Is  the  situation  in  the  major 
commodities^  Now,  what  are  we  doing  about 
it?  I 

As  I  said  e4rUer,  we  do  not  yet  have  control 
of  the  weatfa^,  nor  do  we  even  have  an  ab- 
solutely foolproof  system  of  predicting  It.  As 
a  result,  we  realize  that  our  beet  estimates  of 
production  may,  at  tlmee,  miss  the  mark. 
Someday,  with  a  global  system  of  satelUto 
stations  reporting  dally  on  crop  conditions 
around  the  world,  we  will  do  better.  But  for 
now  we  have  to  work  here  on  earth  to  refln<( 
our  forecasting  and  to  take  action — based  op. 
the  best  Information  available — to  bring  sup- 
ply and  demand  into  closer  balance.  ^ 

This  is  wh$t  we're  doing  this  year  with  out 
New  Era  fan*  i^ograms.  In  contrast  to  a  year 
ago,  the  worl^  grain  position  is  strong.  There- ' 
fore,  we  are  twstlng  to  tailor  supply  to  demand 
in  order  to  increase  farm  prices  and  prevent 
costly  surpluses. 

The  first  dt  these  adjustments,  for  wheat, 
was  announded  on  July  7.  The  1968  program 
should  reduce  the  harvested  land  by  some  5 
million  acre^  below  this  year's  level. 

This  will  Mstire  us  an  ample  supply  of 
wheat  to  meet  all  needs,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, oommertfial  and  concessional.  It  should 
result  In  total  wheat  Income  for  1968,  some 
500  to  600  million  dollars  higher  than  in  the 
years  prior  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965. 

Two  weekd  ago  last  Friday,  I  made  a  sim- 
ilar announoement  for  the  feed  grains.  Our 
target  is  to  divert  about  30  million  acres  from 
production— «ome  10  million  more  than  in 
1967 — in  order  to  change  this  year's  2  to  3 
percent  oveiproductlon  to  a  2  to  3  percent 
underproduoUon  In  1968. 

Fulfilling  this  target,  of  course,  depends 
upon  a  great  many  factors,  not  the  le«Mt  of 
which  Is  grower  participation.  With  good  co- 
operation, we  estimate  producers  wUI  re- 
ceive more  tkan  $400  million  more  feed  grain 
Income  than  in  1967,  and  nearly  $200  million 
more  than  they  did  in  1966,  which  was  an 
all-time  rectrd  income  year. 

We're  also  making  changes  in  cotton. 

When  the  foxir-year  eottoa  program  au- 
thorised by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1966  went  iiito  operation,  we  bad  an  aU-tima 


high  carryover  df  16.6  million  bales  of  uplaim 
cotton.  We  wanted  to  reduce  this  to  nomui 
carryover  levels,  to  Improve  producer  income, 
keep  cotton  cozlipetltlve  and  reduce  govern! 
ment  exjwndlti^es. 

We  had  extrinely  high  farmer  partlclpe- 
tion  In  both  1966  and  1967  programs.  This— 
coupled  with  $n  abnormal  weather  cycle 
and  Insect  infestation — accomplished  the 
supply  adjustment  in  two  years  rather  than 
the  expected  four.  At  the  same  time,  cotton 
has  been  kept  oompetltive  with  other  flben, 
farm  income  has  improved  and,  as  you  alK 
know,  government  expenses  have  been  ma- 
terially reduced. 

The  national  marketing  quota  for  cotton 
has  been  increased  to  16.1  million  bales,  to 
encourage  more  production  of  the  medium 
and  longer-staple  cottons  that  are  in  hlgbett 
demand.  With  the  new  cotton  promotion  pro- 
gram now  manned  and  getting  undemy, 
the  outlook  for  producers  is  looking  up. 

I  have  gone  Ihto  some  detail  on  our  recent 
actions  for  thla  reason :  I  feel  that  our  pro- 
grams, domestle  and  Pood  for  Freedom  alike, 
are  In  a  critical  period  In  a  number  ot  ways! 
It  is  of  great^  importance  that  they  be 
more  oompleteljy  understood.  In  contrast  to 
1961  through  1966,  a  period  of  acreage  rt- 
ductlons  and  stock  drawdowns,  1967  marked 
a  turn-around  point.  Modest  rebuilding  of 
stocks  was  thotlght  to  be  necessary,  for  with 
surpluses  ellmfriated  we  are  operating  our 
programs  without  the  cushion  of  security 
those  stocks  provided.  For  tboee  who  dont 
follow  world  conditions  closely,  such  a  tum- 
arotind  may  be  hard  to  understand — espe- 
cially when  unexpected  weather  interrenet 
and  we  are  forced  to  reverse  field  and  again 
reduce  acresige. 

The  market  has  been  Jumpy  for  over  a 
year.  In  my  opinion.  It  over-reacted  to  Uurt 
year's  rumors  Cf  shortages  and  over-reacted 
again  this  yectrj  when  supplies  are  ample,  bat 
not  biurdensom^. 

Clear  understanding  Is  vital  if  we  are  to 
achieve  a  workable  national  food  budget  Bo 
Is  improvement.  These  are  two  areas  In 
which  I  solicit  your  help  and  that  of  your 
colleaguee. 

I  am  most  alixlous  to  receive  your  suggei- 
tions  for  strengthening  our  present  programi 
to  make  them  more  effective.  I  had  hc^>ed  to 
be  able  to  discuss  such  an  action  today — tbe 
,  Purcell  bill  for  strategic  reserves,  that  would 
have  enabled  vm  to  raise  the  Incomes  of  grain 
•  and  livestock  producers  in  1968.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  legislation  was  killed  in  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee two  we^es  ago. 

It  has  been!  evident  for  some  time  tliat 
there  is  a  limli  to  the  amount  of  grains  tbe 
commercial  trade  will  carry  without  forclni 
prices  down.  tfUlers  and  exporters  are  nat- 
urally reluctaoit  to  buy  and  bold  grain  when 
bumper  crops  tnlght  lead  to  lower  prices.  It 
Is  equally  evident  that  there  are  limits  to 
what  the  present  New  Bra  voluntary  fara 
programs  can  do  In  tightening  down  orer- 
BuppUes,  the  proximate  cause  of  recent  prie* 
slumps.  Obviously  we  can't  take  a  chance  o( 
running  out  of  grain  completely. 

Had  the  Purcell  bill  been  enacted.  In  the 
future  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  oould 
have  adjusted  annual  supplies  more  clomij 
to  market  needs — with  resultant  stroncar 
prices  for  the  farmer  and  with  no  danger  o( 
shortage  for  domestic  consumers  or  ovetm' 
markets.  Both  must  concern  him  now.  IB 
bumper  crop  years  the  government  would 
have  been  able  to  buy  grain,  firming  up 
prices;  In  sho^  years,  supplies  could  ban 
been  sold  under  the  most  carefully  prescribed 
conditions.  It  would  have  been  another  nln- 
able  tool  to  ntake  our  national  food  budfit 
system  work  e^ectlvely. 

Unfortunately,  It  was   voted  down.  It* 

statements  of  |  those  who  kiUed  it  make  ii 

dear  that  petrilsan  poUtios,  rather  than  tb* 

welfare  of  American  farmers,  carried  tbe  tfv. 

If  the  bill  had  passed,  I  believe  It  vooM 
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jiate  strengthened  market  prices  not  leas 
tjian  10  cents  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  feed 
pains,  resulting  in  from  $300  to  $500  mllllom 
In  additional  Income  for  farmers.  It  Is  slg- 
njflcant  that,  upon  Its  defeat,  the  wheat  mar- 
ket reacted  sharply  downward, 

I  hope  that  every  farmer  in  the  United 
States  noted  this  partisan  action  and  will 
m&ember  it,  for  the  negative  vote  has  the 
vldest  implications. 

On  March  16  of  this  ye<ic  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  abolish  price  supports,  acreage  al- 
lotments, and  base  acreages  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains — in  effect,  to  abolish  the  present 
programs  altogether.  Since  this  time,  20  ad- 
(Stlonal  bills,  Identical  or  virtually  identical 
to  tbls  bill,  have  been  Introduced.  Clearly 
the  enemies  of  farm  programs  are  poised  to 
ftrlke. 

At  tbe  time  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams expire,  around  the  end  of  1969,  so  do 
tbe  wool  payment  program,  the  dairy  milk 
base  plan  for  federal  order  markets,  crop- 
laod  adjustment,  and  some  i»ovlslons  cover- 
tly eotton  diversion  and  i>rice  supp<n^ 
payments. 

Anyone  who  thinks  these  other  programs 
win  stand  if  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
inrms  are  abolished  is,  I  believe,  badly  mls- 
Wken.  They  wont,  and  this  goes  for  the 
itee,  tobacco,  and  several  others  as  weU. 

And  so  the  classic  choice  facing  ms  next 
jwr  and  the  year  after,  is  between  workable 
pngrams  and  no  programs  at  all,  with  the 
dnpot  implications  for  farm  income,  com- 
nwrelal  sales  and  Food  for  Freedom. 

I  dont  think  we  should  seriously  pursue 
the  chimera  of  a  return  to  mandatory  pro- 
pams.  It  is  true  that  if  we  had  them,  they 
wookl  cost  far  less  than  the  present  volun- 
tary programs,  with  strict  controls  on  a 
b«bei,  bale,  and  poundage  basis.  But  both 
tbi  Omgress  in  1962,  and  farmers,  in  1963, 
iam  rejected  this  approach.  As  a  practical 
■stter,  for  most  commodities,  it's  a  dead 


So  there  aren't  three  choices  ahead,  there 
■eonly  two. 

Itat  of  you  are  familiar,  I'm  sure,  with 
tts  recent  study  by  Dr.  Wilcox  and  his  col- 
mgocs  Utled  "Farm  Programs  Needs,  1968- 
n,"  and  so  I  won't  repeat  it  in  detail.  Its 
■■ttt  findings  point  to  an  approximate  one- 
tUid  drop  In  net  farm  income  in  the  ab- 
■Bee  cf  support  and  diversion  programs  for 
vhiat  and  feed  grains. 

■fta  «ore  you're  equaUy  famUiar  wiUi  the 
■tady^jtane  by  the  Center  for  Agricultm^al 
tax  iDonomic  Development  at  Iowa  State 
Oahwilty  upon  commission  by  the  Food 
•■fl  fiber  Commission.  This  report  says  tbat 
by  UaO,  in  the  absence  of  programs,  wheat 
wnM  sell  for  $1.27  a  bushel  with  no  certlfl- 
etha,  com  at  76  cente  a  btishel  with  no  pay- 
nenta,  cotton  at  17  c^ts  with  no  payments, 
and  ioybeans  for  around  $1.23  a  bushel. 

I  have  seen  no  serious  refutation  of  these 
tadlnga,  but  there  are  a  great  many  who 
hd  that,  somehow,  we  can  find  our  salva- 
^on  in  an  unlimited  overseas  concessional 
■«Aet.  Unfortimately,  this  isn't  true. 

First  of  all,  the  amount  of  food  that  can 
■ove  in  aid  programs  is  limited  by  several 
^  practical  factors.  These  Include  the 
»«llty  of  the  developing  nations  to  handle 
jW^  food— dock,  storage  and  distribution  f a- 
mtiee— the  amount  that  can  be  absorbed  J 
"ttout  complete  disruption  of  their  own 
■jUjwltural  development,  and  the  extent  to 
wach  poUtical  leaders  In  these  nations  wUl 
Pwadt  their  countries  to  become  dependent 
<»  UB.  food. 

Oa  egrlcultural  development  rests  all  sub- 
"joent  econonUc  development  in  the  less- 
*[wop«>  nations.  The  Congress  wisely  rec- 
"^■ea  this  basic  truth  when  they  wrote  self - 
°«P  requiremento  Into  the  new  Food  for 
"■worn  legUlaUon,  making  It  very  clear  that 
•«»wt  help— not  hinder— development. 
^0^  food  aid  must  be  used  with  skUl  and 
^*mc  undersUndlng  as  well  as  compas» 


Second,  the  mirage  of  an  unlimited  over- 
seas demand  overlooks  the  findings  of  a  r«- 
cent  USDA  long-range  study  of  the  world 
food  situation  through  1980,  one  that  showed 
more  continuing  world  capacity  to  produce 
grain  than  effective  world  demand  '■^"  absorb 
at  stable  prices.  Strong  competition  In  com- 
mercial markets  will  continue  and  so  will  the 
potenUal  for  overproduction,  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

Some  of  you  may  disagree  with  my  analysis 
this  morning  of  the  world  and  national  agrl- 
cultviral  situation,  and  the  tools  we  have  de- 
vised to  deal  with  the  problems  besetting  us. 
But  few  of  you,  I  suspect,  would  minimize 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  themselves, 
or  believe  that  blind  change,  slogans  or 
dogma,  are  sufficient  to  meet  and  solve  them. 

And  so  I  would  close  by  Impressing  upon 
you,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  strong 
sense  of  urgency  I  feel  for  the  two  years 
Immediately  ahead.  In  1968  the  Nation  will 
make  its  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  ex- 
tend exlsUng  Pi.  480  leglsUtlon.  In  1969 — 
or  perhaps  In  1968 — It  will  similarly  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1966.  Both  are — and  will  be — under 
heavy  attack.  The  President's  position — and 
my  own — are  clear.  We  stand  in  support  of 
these  measures  for  the  reasons  I  have  listed 
this  morning. 

By  using  them,  and  by  Improving  them,  I 
am  confident  that  we  can  meet  both  the 
Nation's  obligations  to  its  farmers  and  our 
obligations  to  a  hungry  world.  In  the  debate 
that  will  rage  in  the  next  months  and  years, 
I  would  ask  for  your  leadership — that  you 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  the  emo- 
tional from  the  Intellectual,  the  fact  from 
the  fancy.  If  we  do  this,  I  am  confident  that 
a  national  food  budget — viable,  workable, 
economic — can  and  will  be  a  reality.  And  as 
it  does,  the  Nation  will  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities to  Its  producers  and  to  the  world. 

My  fellow  prophets,  thank  you. 


George  M.  Browa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  KAirsAB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBKBENTATIVES 

Tueaday,  November  14,  1967 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  recently  by  the  untimely  and 
sudden  passing  of  a  distinguished  Kan- 
san,  George  McKlbbln  Brown,  of  Wich- 
ita. George  Brown  was  a  tireless  worker 
in  behalf  of  many  civic  causes.  He  was 
devoted  and  active  in  his  ^urch,  St. 
James  Episcopal,  in  Wichita.  He  was  a 
hard-working  and  loyal  Republican  and 
served  with  distinction  as  chairman  of 
the  Sedgwick  County  Republican  central 
committee.  George  Brown  was  president 
of  the  Kansas  State  Network  which  owns 
and  («jerates  television  stations  In  Wich- 
ita, Garden  City,  Great  Bend,  and  Ober- 
lln  In  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Shrlver  and  I  Join  with  many 
others  in  Kansas  who  mourn  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Brown,  and  we  extend  to  his  wife, 
Mary;  his  mother.  Mrs.  George  M. 
Brown.  Sr.;  and  to  his  children  our 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RicoRD.  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Wichita  E^le,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  that  "every  com- 
munity badly  needs  people  like  Mr. 
Brown,"  and  In  Kansas  we  were  fortu- 


nate to  have  George  Brown  with  as.  If 
ODly  for  a  little  while. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Okobce  M.  Brown 

The  untimely  death  of  George  M.  Brown. 
Wichita  business  and  dvlc  leader,  h^ 
shocked  the  community. 

An  able  executive,  Mr.  Brown  dldnt  like 
the  public  spotUght,  but  he  never  »blrked  a 
pubUc  duty,  and  the  list  of  his  C(XitrlbuUons 
of  time  and  effort  and  ability  would  be  a  long 
one. 

Virtually  every  organization  for  the  Im- 
provement of  conditions  for  the  needy  or  for 
youth  has  benefited  over  the  years  from  the 
sensible  counsel  and  devoted  Interest  of 
George  Brown. 

He  was  a  native  of  Wichita,  and  he  in- 
vested many  hours  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
the  improvement  of  this  community  In  a 
variety  of  activities  in  which  his  quiet  en- 
thusiasm and  willingness  to  undertake  any 
Job  Inspired  other  people  to  match  his  efforts. 

His  recent  activity  In  politics  and  service 
as  Sedgwick  Cotmty  RepubUcan  chairman 
was  another  facet  of  his  many  Interests. 

Every  community  badly  needs  people  like 
Mr.  Brown.  His  loss  wiU  be  keenly  felt  In 
Wichita. 


USIA  Head  Sees  New  Era  ia 
Communicatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS  ^ 

or  COLOXADO 

IN  TSR  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  14,  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Leonard  Marks,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  recently  ad- 
dressed the  National  Association  of  Edu- 
cational Broadcasters  In  Denver  on  a 
subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  He  pointed  out  hoW  the 
technological  revolution  in  communica- 
tions will,  in  a  very  few  years,  permit  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge,  of  culture, 
of  information,  of  scientlfle  discoveries 
to  all  of  mankind.  Think  what  that  could 
mean  in  terms  of  tmniaiijng  ignorance, 
prejudice,  suqiicioni  and  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man. 

Mr.  Marks  further  points  oiit  that  it  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  leader  in  this  revolution,  to  see  to  It 
that  it  develops  along  constructive  lines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Recokd  a 
digest  of  Mr.  Marks'  address  as  reported 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  No- 
vember 9: 

USIA     Cmsr     Vboauzes     Olobai.     Mkmtai. 
Paktt   Lenx 

The  head  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
(USIA)  said  Wednesday  In  Denver  mankind 
is  on  the  threshold  of  World-shaking  com- 
mtinications  advances  which  will  permit  each 
home  to  tap  into  the  minds  of  billions  of 
other  men  in  a  sort  of  global  party  line. 

But  Leonard  H.  Marks  warned  the  World's 
store  of  knowledge  is  increasing  so  rapidly 
there  is  a  danger  that  an  Information  over- 
load "could  turn  out  to  be  a  cancerous  dis- 


In  an  address  before  the  43d  convention 
of  the  National  Assn.  of  Educational  Broad- 
wfeters,  Marks,  USIA  director,  called  for  crea- 
tion of  a  World  information  grid — a  non- 
profit sharing  and  pooling  of  the  World's 
knowledge  and  cultures  for  the  benefit  <rf 
aU. 
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Marks  barkened  bSck  to  a  statement  by  the 
lat«  President  Herbert  Hoover  made  when 
Hoover  was  commerce  secretary,  which  vis- 
ualized the  potential  of  radio  "as  It  could 
have  been  but  which  It  never  fuUy  became." 
Hoover  said:  'It  Is  Inconceivable  that  we 
should  allow  so  great  a  poaslbUlty  for  service 
and  for  news,  for  entertainment  and  educa- 
tion and  for  vital  commercial  piuposes  to  be 
drowned  in  advertising  chatter." 

Marks  said  passage  by  CcHigrees  of  legis- 
lation to  set  up  a  Public  Television  Corpora- 
tion (PTC)  "will  at  last  turn  from  fancy  to 
fact"  Hoover's  vision  as  It  could  be  applied 
to  television. 

PTV,  Briarks  added,  "Is  to  o\ir  century  what 
the  land  grant  act  was  to  the  last  century.  .  . 
It  Is  a  huge,  horlzonless  resource  with  vast 
riches  vl^tlng  to  be  mined." 

Among  new  tools  for  broadening  man's 
ability  to  communicate  knowledge  will  be  the 
electronic  video  recording  (EVB)  device,  he 
said. 

"Here  Is  a  black  box  with  a  very  bright 
promise,"  he  added. 

"It  will  allofw  us  to  play  back  videotaped 
material  through  a  TV  set  in  a  home  or  a 
classroom  .  .  • 

"It  Immediately  resolves  the  rigidity  of 
■Ingle-channel  educational  TV  scheduling 
and  permits  the  teacher — or  for  that  matter, 
the  parent — to  use  videotapes  at  will." 

Several  himdred  erf  the  devices  will  become 
subject  ot  experiment  next  year  In  British, 
Italian  and  Oerman  schools  and  "will  be  In 
Our  own  classrooms  soon  enough  .  .  .  my 
gucM  Is  the  black  boxes  wUl  be  ready  for 
us  sooner  than  we  will  be  ready  for  them," 
Marks  said. 

"BLACK    BOX"     BLXS8IMC 

"Black  boxes — especially  those  with  the 
potential  of  KVIfr— can  be  a  blessing,"  he 
added.  "But  blessings  have  been  known  to 
turn  Into  curses.  It  Is  clectfly  not  so  much 
ths  black  box  that  matters — but  what  we 
put  In  It. 

"If  there  la  any  single  truth  that  the  ad- 
vance In  coDununlcatlMi  technology  has 
taught  us.  It  Is  this:  Hie  machine  originally 
was  an  extension  of  man's  muscle.  Now  It  Is 
Increasingly  an  extension  ot  man's  mind." 
Marks,  noting  that  Telstar  went  Into  orbit 
only  Ave  years  ago  to  provide  200  circuits 
aoKMB  the  North  AUanttc.  said  Telstar  "Is  a 
wt»/i  at  primitive  tom-tom  compared  to  what 
will  be  coming  soon. 

"Not  only  Is  the  number  of  circuits  going 
to  miUtlply.  but  we  wlU  soon  have  direct 
mlcfowave  connections  between  the  United 
States  and  Africa,  Latin  America  and  South 
Asia." 

Marks  said  World  peace  and  understanding 
are  direct  function  of  cominunlcatlon,  and 
war  Is  communication  "of  a  very  inefficient 
sort." 

Be  said  only  a  change  In  human  beings 
wUl  lead  to  a  World  without  war. 

"Such  a  change  Is  not  out  at  the  ques- 
tion— no  matter  what  the  pessUnlsts  say," 
he  said.  "War  Is  a  man-made  problem.  Peace 
Is  a  man-made  solution. 

"And  despite  what  CommunisU  say,  man 
Is  a  free  being;  he  caii  do  what  he  makes  up 
hU  mind  to  do;  and  he  Isnt  a  victim  of  his- 
tory—be  Is  history's  maker." 

Man  today  has  a  big  advantage  over  his 
ancestor  of  a  million  years  ago,  Marks  said. 
"And  that  advantage  la  that  he  can  jAug 
his  mind  Into  the  minds  of  bllUons  of  other 
men — he  can  connect  up  his  central  cortex 
with  the  central  cortex  of  bllUons  of  other 
men — he  can,  as  It  were,  pick  up  the  phone 
and  tap  In  on  a  kind  of  global  party  line  in 
which  everyone  can  pretty  well  talk  to  every- 
one else,"  he  said. 
*  600  books  are  published  dally  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Journals  and  maga- 
zines are  printed  regularly,  he  pointed  out. 
Within  a  dosen  years,  he  said,  the  amount  of 
additional  information  man  will  collect  will 
equal  In  volume  all  data  produced  In  the 
previous  2000  years. 


TTi  ■  or  CO 

He  said  the  o  tmpater  must  be  used  to  auto- 
mate and  ham  «•.  as  w«ll  aa  mlnlaturlM,  this 
"b^oc*  It  dsvouis  ua."  Be  said 

to  route  knowledgB  senalHy 

or  "It  wlU  sure^  rout  us." 

In  calling  for  creation  of  a  Worid  informa- 
tion grid  he  isald  all  centers  of  learning 
should  be  linked  and  each  should  deposit  and 
draw  from  tha  pool  as  needed. 

Radio  and  television  are  only  part  of  the 
Improving  communications  network  which 
will  offer  all  men  the  best  In  Uteratvire,  dra- 
matic presentations  and  front  row  seats  In 
history-making  events,  he  said.  _ 

Others,  he  pointed  out,  are  telex,  telephone, 
facsimile  and  high-speed  data  transmission. 

"Leaders  of  nations  should  state  their  po- 
sitions to  the  home  viewers  as  they  today 
explain  their-"  attitudes  to  United  Nations 
delegates,"  he  Said. 

"...  The  Cultures  of  all  lands  must  be 
circulated   thiough   the   houses   of   nations 
as  freely  as  o\h  technology  permits. 
I  won't  kndttsb 
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"Wise  leadefs  know  that  manhlnd  will  not 
long  endure  i^  peace  In  a  World  that  Is  half 
rich  and  halfl  poor,  haU  Ignorant  and  hall 
learned. 

"nineas  of  Inind.  like  disease.  Infects  the 
healthy  and  [soon  epidemics  become  the 
scourge   of   htmanlty." 

He  said  educators  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  freely  excljange  Information  between  na- 
tions via  the  satellite  system,  much  In  the 
means  that  d^ms  now  are  being  constructed 
In  South  Anlerica  on  Information  cranked 
out  by  computers  In  Massachvisetts  or  Bri- 
tain's Library  of  Medicine  uses  computers  to 
abstract  250,000  medical  articles  a  year  and 
make  them  in  stantly  available. 


Who  Are 
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Some  of  the  Protester's? 


DAN  KUYKENDALL 


or 


The  col 
tellectual 

Anttwab 


IN  THE  HC  USE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesdiy,  November  14.  1967 
Mr.  KXnr.  CENDAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
to  keep  thel  record  straight  and  to  re- 
mind some  i)f  the  youngsters  who  are  so 
sure  their  country  Is  wrong  of  the  facts 
of  history,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  a  column  by  Richard  Wilson  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Novem- 
ber 13; 

I,  "Antiwar  Protests  by  In- 

-Raff."  follows: 

BT    iNTBLLBCrUAI.    ROT- 

Raft 

I  By  Richard  Wilson) 

Recently  Several  hundred  young  pe<^e 
demonstrated  at  the  Department  of  Justice 
against  the  Vietnam  war  and  made  a  great 
occasion  of  tiimlng  In  what  they  said  were 
more  than  POO  "draft  cards"  of  war  pro- 
testors.   

When  the  (bag  was  opened,  however,  it  was 
found  to  coAtain  a  pitiful  miscellany  of  real 
and  phony  4raft  cards  and  notices  of  classi- 
fication, letters,  statements,  photostats  of 
military  discharge  papers. 

Both  registration  certlflcates  and  notice 
of  classification  were  found  for  SO  persons. 
The  rest  was  a  bodge  podge  of  Xerox  copies, 
photostats  and  other  doubtful  material. 

The  FBI  ikn  a  check  on  a  group  of  names 
from  about  >  250  seemingly  authentic  regis- 
tration certificates  and  found  that  17  in  that 
group  had  a  history  of  mental  disorders,  two 
with  sulclda  1  tendencies.  Among  the  protest- 


ing group  were  iovr  college  professoiB  vbo 
had  been  classlflsd  4-r  for  mental  reasoa. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  inteUectoal  riS-ng 
with  which  slno«e  and  rational  war  objso. 
tors  have  become  involved,  and  the  kind  o( 
tactics  to  which  they  have  lent  themselvia 
We  have  never  been  in  a  war  against  which 
there  was  not  objection,  from  the  Tories  of 
the  American  Revolution  through  the  Cop. 
perbeads  of  the  ClvU  War.  the  protesten 
against  putting  down  Agulnaldo,  and  th« 
pacifists  and  oonsdentlous  objectors  at 
World  War  I  an^  II.  War  Is  Immoral.  Most 
people,  like  Roosevelt,  hate  It. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  rediscover  also  thst 
even  In  the  wav  against  Hitler  there  wen 
people  in  westom  countries  who  sympa. 
thized  with  the  Nazis,  thought  they  would 
win,  objected  to  American  Involvement 
Much  of  that  cuanged  when  Hitler  attacked 
Russia. 

Harold  Nicolsc^'s  absorbing  diaries  of  the 
World  War  n  period  when  he  was  parliamen- 
tary secretary  for  the  Ministry  of  Infonns- 
tlon  reveal  the  tfatalism,  Irreeolve  and  dit- 
couragement  of  |  the  British  people  befon 
the  London  blltk  and  the  sentiment  for  t 
separate  deal  wtth  Hitler.  Wlnstcm  Churdi- 
111  ended  aU  that  when  he  succeeded 
Chamberlain.      { 

Young  protestiers  who  think  history  began 
the  day  they  w^re  bom  know  nothing  and 
care  less  abotit  the  discouragement  tnd 
alarm  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  Pesi) 
Harbor  and  latAr  at  the  Battle  of  Midway. 
They  know  nothing  and  care  less  about  tbt 
agonies  on  Guadalcanal,  Wake  and  Tarawi, 
and  the  grave  public  misgivings  about  tbe 
sacrifice  of  many  thousands  of  men  In  what 
aeemed  no  morq  than  island-hopping  in  tlM 
Pacific  for  no  fited  or  planned  purpose. 

Even  adults  tend  to  look  back  on  ^oM 
War  n  as  a  triumphal  march  of  rictcriet 
They  have  torgpttta  that  they  awoke  every 
morning  with  tite  nagging  fear  that  maylN 
we  were  not  wlnblng. 

They  have  forgotten  that  100,000  men  Ui 
dead  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reasserting  and 
maintaining  Ai|ierican  power  In  the  Padflc 
There  is  no  historical  reason  to  believe  tbat 
the  Japanese  wovild  have  Invaded  HawaU 
and  the  west  cqast  after  the  attack  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  Jat>anese  wished  to  immobUlM 
American  mllllBry  power  In  the  Pacific  n 
that  they  might  carry  out  their  master  plan 
of  occupying  ^nd  controlling  all  of  Sotitii 
Asia  and  the  Wietem  Pacific. 

The  United  States  woiild  not  permit  that, 
f.nri  there  is  historical  reason  to  believe  «i 
would  have  acted  in  Uie  Pacific  without  tiM 
provocation  of  Pearl  ^xbor. 

By  contrast,  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  an  ai- 
presslon  of  tb$  highest  American  idealiim. 
It  is  piizEling  ttiat  the  war  protesters  of  thli 
generation  give  no  weight  to  the  simple  aad 
clear  pvu-poee  Of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam. That  purpose  Is  to  create  the  condi- 
tions In  wlhcb  a  small  nation  can  develcp 
Its  own  institutions  and  government  with- 
out having  them  imposed  by  terrorism  aad 
force  by  a  neighbor.  Wliiston  Churdilll 
wovUd  surely  tiave  classed  this,  along  wttH 
the  Marshall  plan,  as  one  of  the  most  selllM 
acts  of  history  by  a  great  nation. 

It  is  equally  puzzling  why  so  many  intel- 
lectuals supponed  a  land  war  in  Asia  on  tbe 
Korean  PenlnSula  but  now  oppose  a  land 
war  in  Asia  on!  the  Indochlnese  peninsula. 

An  invasion  lof  South  Korea  by  North  Ko- 
rea had  to  bel  turned  back,  even  thougb  it 
also  Involved  fighting  an  army  of  a  mlllW* 
-  Chinese.  But  ijie  penetraUon  of  South  Viet- 
nam, organizad.  financed  and  supplied  bj 
North  Vietnam,  is  considered  by  some  of  tJi« 
same  Intellectuals  to  be  no  more  than  tt 
internal  revolution. 

It  U  understandable  in  view  of  these  oob- 
tradlctlons  wHy.  after  listening  to  their  eld- 
ers, so  many  ♦f  the  yoting  protesters  are  » 
a  confused  sttte  of  mind  when  they  *•» 
part  m  demonstrations  like  the  recent  ow 
at  the  Department  of  Justice. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILUNOXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  November  14,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  in  the  November  9  edition  of  the 
Citizen,  a  publication  serving  the  resi- 
dents of  southwest  suburban  Cook 
County,  m.,  emphasized  the  folly  of  aid- 
ing the  enemy.  In  so  doing  it  pointed  up 
the  participation  of  the  committee  to 
End  Aid  to  the  Soviet  Enemy  and  a 
statement  by  our  colleague.  Honorable 
Bakoid  R.  Collier.  I  feel  that  this  edi- 
torial is  of  special  significance  and,  there- 
tore,  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Halt  Aid  to  Emxbct 

As  we  give  special  attention  In  our 
thoughts  and  prayers  this  weekend  to  citl- 
Moa  In  service,  we  might  also  reflect  (and,  we 
hope,  act)  upon  reports  from  the  U.S.  de- 
partment of  commerce  that  American  ships 
are  delivering  both  finished  goods  and  raw 
materials,  including  electrical  testing  instru- 
ments, boring  and  drilling  machines,  trans- 
mitter radio  beacons,  rotary  combustion  en- 
gines, rocket  engines,  and  computers  to 
Boaaia   and    other   communist   countries. 

TlMse  shipments,  which  also  include  steel, 
rabber.  petroleum,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc, 
aluminum  and  manganese  to  Soviet  ports, 
ars  being  made  while  American  men  are  dy- 
ing In  Vietnam.  And  the  fact  is  that  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  war  supplies  being  used 
by  the  conununlsts  in  Vietnam  are  coming 
tram  the  Soviet  Union. 

Befleot  on  this,  too:  that  diirlng  the  Initial 
thrtat  of  the  Mid  East  crisis,  three  votes 
«■•  taken  In  Congress  on  Republican  mo- 
ttoni  to  halt  the  sale  of  American  wheat  to 
Realdent  Nasser  of  Egypt. 

Bdlering  (rlghOy,  we  say)  that  an  army 
tnmis^n  its  stomach,  and  that  American 
wheat  would  only  serve  to  strengthen  the 
VDPtlan  president's  war  potential,  Repub- 
Hotos  from  Illinois  consistently  voted 
against  such  aid.  In  contrast.  Democrat  Oon- 
pamiiin  from  Cook  county  and  Illinois 
backed  the  President's  plan. 

Ai  tbe  Committee  to  End  Aid  to  the  Soviet 
Inemy  (CEASE)  Illustrates:  "Any  American 
vlw  bas  ever  read  a  book  or  seen  a  Western 
■ovte  can  tell  you  that  the  lowest  and  most 
tafloable  of  all  creatures  in  nineteenth 
eMrtory  America  were  those  greedy  and  con- 
eelenoelees  men  who  sold  guns  to  the  hostile 


"Ibtn  was,  at  course,  a  very  good  reason 
far  this;  the  Indians  were  certain  to  turn 
light  around  and  use  those  guns  to  klU  nMn, 
■wnen,  and  children.  Therefore,  any  man 
*iM>  sold  guns  to  the  Indians  was.  In  ac- 
huMty.  killing  his  fellow  Americans,  and 
OBt  forefathers  had  tbe  good  sense  to  recog- 
idae  this  and  to  deal  with  those  who  traded 
with  the  enemy  with  great  harshness.  How 
ttmei  have  changed  I" 

TlBM  may  have  changed,  but  the  greedl- 
Maa  that  goads  a  man  to  profit  by  killing 
»  neighbor,  or  his  nel^bor's  son  off  In 
▼Jetaam,  has  not.  TTie  only  thing  that  has 
**ngwl,  it  seems.  Is  our  willingness  to  per- 
BU  this  outrage. 

Biere  is  some  hope,  however.  The  forma- 
a«  of  CEASE,  headed  by  a  former  Connect- 
«»t  governor  and  U.S.  ambassador,  John 
Davla  Lodge,  Is  a  tool  that  clUzens  are 
•■■••I  to  use  In  making  their  elected  rep- 
•"•^tlTes  in  Washington  understand  their 
mtimentB. 

*^S^  hatlonal  headquarters  are  located 
•*  1081  National  Press  BuUdlng,  Washing- 


ton, D.C.  A  local  man.  Joscpb-A.  "-"'airv1. 
who  heads  the  Marl  and  One- Way  Clutch  Co.. 
Inc.,  La  Orange,  also  is  involved  in  tbe 
organization.  He  remarks,  "We  have  refused 
to  do  business  with  the  Soviet's  Amtorg  and 
other  Commie  countries  and  are  enjoying 
growth  without  Communist  orders.  We  In- 
tend to  continue  this  policy  and  be  happier 
without  suicidal   blood  money  profits." 

We  agree  also  with  Rep.  Harold  R.  Collier 
(R-lOth,  ni.)  who  said  recently.  "With  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  escalating  each  day. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  promote  trade  with  nations 
supplying  In  Vietnam.  With  casualties  suf- 
fered by  our  men  on  the  increase  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
nist China  supplying  substantial  aid  to 
North  Vietnam,  It  seems  to  me  that  Congress 
should  give  Immediate  attention  to  this 
problem.  If  we  send  strategic  goods  to  na- 
tions behind  the  iron  curtain,  they  will  be 
converted  to  instruments  of  destruction  and 
reshipped  to  North  Vietnam  to  be  used 
against  American  fighting  men." 

If  you  agree,  let  CEASE  know,  or  tell  your 
Senators  and  Congressmen  directly. 


Old  NewsreeU  Wonld  Beat  Old  Shows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY  _ 

or  sotrm  dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  14.  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Corson  County,  Mc- 
intosh, S.  Dak.,  News  which  should  make 
interesting  reading  for  every  Member  of 
Congress.  The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 
Old  NrwsREELs  Would  Beat  Olo 
Sbows 

Diulng  the  summer  we  have  been  seeing  a 
lot  of  old  movies  and  programs  on  TV.  While 
they  are  entertaining  re-runs  of  old  news- 
reels  would  be  even  funnier.  Let's  have  some. 

R^Iay  the  scene  in  Eufala,  Oklahmna, 
Sept.  25,  1964,  when  campaigning  for  re- 
election President  Johnson  said,  "We  don't 
want  our  American  boys  to  do  the  fighting 
for  the  Asian  boys  ...  to  get  tied  down  to  a 
land  war  In  Asia." 

Rerun  the  presidential  press  conference  of 
December  1965  when  Johnson  promised  to 
"reduce  the  number  of  federal  clvUlan  em- 
ployees." 

Another  entertaining  clip  would  be  that 
of  1966  with  Secretary  McNamara  saying  how 
we  were  winning  the  war  in  A^etnam  and 
how  "draft  calls  next  year  may  be  cut  in 
haU." 

There  are  dozens  of  prospective  stars  who 
could  be  found  campaigning  In  the  last  elec- 
tion about  how  Senates-  Ooldwater's  sug- 
gestion of  bombing  Vietnam  was  war- 
mongering. 

Re-show  the  pictures  of  Governor  Romney 
leading  a  march  down  the  streets  of  Detroit 
in  sympathy  with  the  negroes  of  Selma,  Ala- 
bama. Later  show  the  pictures  o(  Detroit 
burning. 

Show  us  Dick  Nixon  after  be  got  beat  In 
California  for  governor  blaming  his  loss  on 
the  press  and  telling  how  they  would  never 
get  a  chance  to  do  it  again.  Then  show  him 
today  campaigning  for  President. 

Or  for  laughs  give  us  candidate  Lyndon 
Johnson  in  Sioux  City  In  1964  telling  how 
he  Is  the  farmers  friend  and  would  prevent 
all  the  evils  visited  upon  them  by  the 
Republicans. 

There  could  be  a  thousand  laughs. 


GEO't  Lefd  Senrkcs  Program:  As  Effort 
To  Provide  Eqaal  Justice  for  All 

EXTEN^ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALnroKKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  6.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
thoughtful  and  concise  article  on  the 
antipoverty  program's  effort  to  provide 
the  Nation's  disadvantaged  citizens  with 
at  least  a  minimum  of  essential  legal 
services  appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

This  excellent  article  by  Star  staff 
writer  Dana  Bullen  entitled  "Washing- 
ton Close-up:  Low  Blow  at  Lawyers  for 
the  Poor?"  Is  particularly  important  at 
this  time  when  Congress  is  considering 
authorizing  legislation  to  continue  to 
support  America's  war  on  poverty. 

For  that  reason.  I  would  like  to  include 
this  fine  article  in  the  Congkessiomal 
Recoro: 

Washington  Close-Up:  Low  Blow  at 

LAWTcas  roa  Pooa? 

(By  Dana  Bullen) 

One  attack  on  this  year's  poverty  bUl  Is  a 
claim  that  there  Is  something  wrong  about 
providing  government-paid  lawyers  to  repre- 
sent pKX>r  people  in  lawsuits  against  federal, 
state  and  local  agencies. 

It  is  upsetting  to  Important  local  Interests, 
it  appears,  and  the  unhapplness  seems  to  be 
reaching  all  the  way  to  Capitol  HUl. 

In  California,  for  example,  poverty  lawyers 
recently  made  successful  attacks  upon  short- 
cuts In  tomato  growers'  Importation  of 
cheaper  Mexican  bracero  labor  and  upon 
claimed  unfairness  in  welfare  programs  in 
Sutter  County. 

Before  long,  Sen.  George  Murphy,  R-Callf., 
was  citing  the  cases  on  the  Senate  floor, 
maintaining  that  poverty  lawyers  "have  be- 
gim  to  challenge  our  laws  all  too  often." 

Thirty-five  other  senators  Joined  Murphy 
several  weeks  ago  In  support  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  poverty  bUl  that  would 
have  stripped  the  OEO  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram of  authority  to  go  to  court  to  challenge 
any  government  agency's  way  of  handling 
things.  Although  Murphy's  proposal  failed 
In  the  Senate,  It  Is  likely  to  be  Introduced 
again  when  the  controversy-ridden  poverty 
bill  reaches  the  House  floor. 

The  strength  of  the  support  given  the  un- 
successful Senate  amendment,  however,  has 
made  It  clear  that  much  more  light  Is  needed 
on  Just  what  It  Is  that  the  poverty  lawyers 
are  about. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  using  the  law 
to  curb  unfair  business  practices  that  milk 
tbe  poor  of  what  funds  they  do  have.  Tbe 
targets  here  are  the  unscrupulous  merchants, 
lenders  and  landlords  who  Jack  up  prices 
or  Interest  charges  unfairly. 

Such  cases,  along  with  domestic  relations 
and  other  private  legal  matters,  In  fact,  ac- 
counted for  over  90  percent  of  the  OEO 
lawyers'  business  last  year.  In  all,  a  total  of 
320.000  cases  were  handled  by  government 
lawyers  for  poor  people. 

No  less  Important,  however,  are  sa-called 
"test"  cases  brought  by  OEO  lawyers  against 
government  agencies. 

In  Hartford,  for  example,  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program  has  won  a  pace-setting  ruling 
by  a  special  three-Judge  federal  court  that 
Connecticut's  one-year  residency  require- 
ment for  welfare  payments  ta  unoonatlto- 
tlonal. 

Some  40  states  have  similar  laws.  If  tbe 
lower  federal  court  ruling  sxirvtves  an  ex- 
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pected  state  appeal  to  tbe  Supreme  Court. 
the  Bbape  of  welfare  laws  across  tbe  country 
could  be  cbanged. 

Over  26  years  ago,  tbe  late  Justice  Robert 
H.  Jackson  said  restricting  poverty-bound 
people  to  the  very  places  where  they  have 
been  unsuccessful  was  exactly  the  wrong 
way  to  carry  out  this  country's  promise — yet 
this  Is  jxist  what  welfare  residency  require- 
ments mean  to  a  poor  person  who,  In  effect. 
Is  being  paid  to  stay  poor  where  he  Is. 

In  other  cases,  OEO  lawyers  are  challenging 
public  housing  practices,  school  procedures — 
such  as  expelling  a  girl  shortly  before  gradua- 
tion for  pregnancy — ^ttaat  no  one  else  Is  con- 
testing and  a  host  of  similar  things  that.  If 
unattended,  provide  fuel  for  urban  and  rural 
unrest. 

An  estimated  seven  million  people  depend 
on  public  assistance  checks  to  protect  them 
from  hunger,  eviction  and  other  deprivations. 
In  filing  lawsuits  against  public  bodies,  pov- 
erty lawyers  are  only  asking  courts  to  decide 
whether  such  programs  are  bklng  operated 
properly. 

Just  this  term  the  Supreme  Co\irt  agreed 
to  hear  a  small  mountain  of  cases  Involving 
a  controversy  between  gas  companies  and  the  ■ 
Federal  Power  Commission  without  a  ripple 
of  concern  that  the  firms  were  suing  the 
government. 

Poverty  lawyers,  such  as  OEO  Legal  Serv- 
ices Director  Earl  Johnson  Jr.,  argue  that 
poor  people  rate  representation  too  In  their 
dealings  with  government  agencies. 

"It  would  make  a  mockery  of  attempts  to 
provide  equal  Justice,"  says  Johnson,  If  pov- 
erty lawyers  are  Umlted  to  legal  action  only 
against  private  parties. 

"As  a  practical  matter,"  says  Johnson, 
"since  most  poor  people  have  access  to  the 
courts  only  through  legal  services  lawyers,  a 
ban  on  their  representation  In  certain  classes 
of  cases  Is  equivalent  to  denying  the  poor 
a  legal  remedy  in  these  disputes. 

"That  Is  no  better  than  seeking  to  dis- 
enfranchise your  opponents  in  an  election 
because  they  beat  you  at  the  polls.  And  it  Is 
no  leas  a  threat  to  American  democracy  and 
tbe  preservation  of  law  and  order." 

Against  this,  an  argument  that  govern- 
ment lawyers  representing  poor  people  "have 
begim  to  challenge  our  laws  all  too  often" 
seems  to  need  some  shoring  up  If  it  Is  to  be 
seriously  advanced. 


Multiracial  Radsm 


EXTENSION  OF  RESiARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  voxnsiAKA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week- 
end events  at  tax  subsidized  Howard  Uni- 
versity here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
stagger  an  American's  imagination. 
Some  of  the  so-called  leftwlng  liberals 
have  now  progressed  to  the  status  of  lib- 
ertines. 

These  extremists  are  not  poverts  nor 
suffer  from  any  lack  of  opportunity.  They 
are  but  educated,  well-flnanced  anarch- 
ists— ^using  their  talents  and  prejudices  In 
the  -  "antl-everything-Amerlcan"  party 
Une.  As  late  as  June  of  this  year.  Julius 
Hobson  was  an  economist  with  the  Social 
Securl^  Division  ot  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment.  The  other  Int^ectuals'  occupa- 
tions are  given.  And  the  meeting  was 
spcxisored  b^  the  Wesley  Foundation — a 
Methodist  youth  movemoit. 


leave  as  executive  directs-  of 
ad.)     Human    Relations    Oom- 


I  ask -the  account  from  the  Evening 
Star  Jor  November  13  be  here  inserted  in 
the  Rkcoro  iar  all  our  colleagues  to  read 
and  then  ask  themselves:  Could  this  be 
in  the  United  States  tolerated  as  f  reed(Mn 
under  the  so-called  guarantees  of  the  first 
amendment,  financed  by  UJS.  taxpayers 
and  tax-free!  foundations? 
HoBSON  Ukgx^  Buicx  Powxa  Swing  to  Lett 
JBy  Betty  James) 

A  weekend!  symposium  on  black  power 
heard  Negro  qnlUtant  Julius  W.  Hobeon  urge 
Howard  University  students  to  give  leader- 
ship to  the  "infusion"  of  the  black  power 
movetment  by  directing  It  toward  the  down- 
fall of  capitalism. 

"Go  left,  yoting  man,"  he  told  tbe  students. 

The  same  sympK>slum  at  a  local  church  saw 
about  40  students  cheer  another  kind  of 
militant.  Dr.  Nathan  Hare,  fired  assistant 
professor  of  sociology  at  Howard,  and  boo 
Charles  H.  Ong,  Jr.,  an  adherent  of  non- 
violent protaits  who  resigned  Nov.  6  as  a 
program  analyst  with  tbe  National  Advisory 
Commission  pn  Civil  Disorders. 

King  resigiied  In  protest  of  what  he  feels 
are  the  ooms^ission's  cloistered  policies,  and 
his  experiences  at  the  symposium  illustrated 
his  reasons,  hfe  said. 

'OftGEQ.TO  SEE  GHETTO 

CommissioA  members  are  getting  second- 
band  reports]  on  tbe  reasons  for  riots  and 
aren't  going  themselves  to  tbe  ghetto  to  see 
the  intensity]  anger  and  frustration  seething 
there  today,  ae  disclosed. 

"I  challenge  tbe  commission  to  open  Its 
eyes  to  wha^s  going  on  around  them."  he 
said. 

King  is  oi 
the  Gary  ( 
mission. 

The  civil  ( 
closed  hearlz^  when  It  should  be  holding 
public  ones  With  men  like  Hare  and  Hobson 
appearing,  hosald. 

Of  Hobsonls  remarks  Saturday,  King  said, 
"He's  leading  them  down  a  one-way  street. 
And  Friday  |Ught  (when  Hare  spoke)  tb«y 
(the  student^)  hooted  me  out  of  there  and 
called  me  an  pncle  Tom." 

"-MASS    ST7ICmE" 

He  added,  "'some  Negro  has  got  to  say.  for 
God's  sake  cc>erate  within  tbe  structure  or 
we'll  be  annihilated.  It's  a  mass  black  suicide 
venture.  And  the  only  blood  that  Is  going  to 
be  shed  is  black  blood." 

The  sessioa  was  sponsored  by  tbe  Wesley 
Foundation,  a  Methodist  youth  group  at 
Howard.  It  ifas  held  at  Petworth  Methodist 
Church. 

"I  thought  It  was  going  to  be  an  assembly 
of  college  students  looking  for  a  sense  of  di- 
rection in  tbe  ghetto,"  King  said.  "I  had  my 
nice  little  middle -class  notes  and  programs. 
Instead,  I  rail  into  an  anarchist  and  a  revo- 
lutionary."   I 

He  declare*,  "The  only  hope  for  survival  of 
black  people  In  this  coimUy  are  men  like 
Mr.  Eaton  (iTbe  Rev.  David  Eaton)  who  Is 
Just  militant  enough.  He's  been  forced  out 
there  by  the  Intensity  of  men  like  Hare.  He's 
got  to  deliver  or  Hare  will  deliver." 

Eaton  was  one  of  the  fotir  speakers  at  the 
symposium,  charing  a  session  with  Hobeon 
which  was  attended  by  about  12  students  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  It  was  c<»npettng  with 
a  football  gacie  at  Howard. 

ITndlsmayid  by  the  small  but  attentive 
audience,  Hibson  reminded  it  that  revolu- 
tions are  started  by  "six  men  in  a  dark  room, 
not  a  mob." 

Hobson  said  be  Isnt  against  riots  but 
against  loetqg  riots.  He  predict«d  force  will 
be  necessary  to  overthrow  the  economic  sys- 
tem saying  i)o  system  has  ever  allowed  itself 
to  b*  deetrpyed  through  democratic  con- 
sent. I 

Hare  told  tbe  group  Friday   night  that 
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black  power  shbuld  be  viewed  as  a  lact. 
ditch  effort  for  independence  from,  whites.  At 
best,  white  people  wlU  only  Integrate  Negroej 
on  a  token  basiB,;he  said. 

Imakx  crrxD 

Hobson  told  tne  students:  "Go  left,  young 
man."  He  said  sitokely  Carmlchael  is  drama- 
tizing the  worldwide,  interracial  nature  o( 
the  true  conflict,  whl<^  Hobson  said,  is  be- 
tween  tbe  oppressors  and  tbe  oppressed. 

He  \a'ged  the  students  to  look  to  the  ao. 
clallst  economics  of  Karl  Marx  for  ansven 
to  injustice.  Instead  of  spending  time  In 
street-'comer  protests,  Howard  studenu 
should  be  acquiring  "the  tools  of  understand- 
ing" that  can  give  the  black  power  move- 
ment tbe  pbllMophlcal  base  It  needs,  be 
said.  I 

"You  can  leaiii,  even  In  Howard,  the  cita- 
del of  white  po'#er,  enough  to  come  out  and 
lead  the  black  i^wer  movement.  This  should 
be  your  life's  wofk,"  he  said. 


We  Must  A<  t  in  Our  Maritime  Critii 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  SElYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NEW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUilE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  HAIPEfUf.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  &i  new  and  forward- lookiiK 
maritime  program  is  well  Joiown  to  all 
of  us.  For  too  long  our  merchant  marine 
has  been  permitted  to  decline.  Recently 
.  ^  ,^,  my  colleague,  Hon.  James  R.  Ghovh. 
r^tT.'Tf^,'^"*^  ^S     JH..  of  New  yA-Ic,  pointedly  discussed  our 

maritime  crisis  tn  a  speech  before  an 
APL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  Council  sem- 
inar. I  submit  his  speech  for  the  interest 
of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  come  here  todsy, 
to  review  with  you  the  progress  we  hsn 
made — and  th4  problems  we  still  face— In 
trying  to  come  up  with  a  national  program 
to  meet  our  maritime  needs. 

Tbe  fight  for  a  maritime  program  is  in  th* 
traditions  of  oi4r  American  poUtical  system— 
because  we  in  Congress  are  attempting  to 
find  solutions  to  problems  which  directly  al- 
feci  all  Americans. 

In  many  respects,  though,  the  current 
struggle  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  tlM 
coUective  bargEilnlng  process,  too — becsuM 
aU  parties  concerned  are  trying  to  balsnct 
equities  and  to  reach  agreements  on  somi 
middle  ground^  that  is  fair  to  everyone. 

There  are  np  precise  analogies  in  life— 
and  certainly  ihis  holds  true  for  compartni 
the  maritime  situation  with  collective  bar- 
gaining. T 

For  one  thing,  both  maritime  management 
and  maritime  labor — or  at  least  major  «eg- 
ments  of  management  and  labor — find  them- 
selves on  tbe  hame  side  of  the  bargainlnf 
table. 

You  have  to  admit  that's  pretty  unique. 

For  another  thing,  Congress  finds  itself  on 
the  same  side  ias  maritime  labor  and  m»n- 
agement — we  iaven't  been  called  in  to  ad- 
judicate a  deadlocked  situation,  and  M 
there's  no  diiger  of  anybody  propodnf 
"compulsory  arbitration"  or  "arbitration  to 
finality"  as  f arias  getting  labor  and  mansg*- 
ment  to  agree  on  a  program. 

And  that's  pretty  unique,  too. 

And  yet,  Congress  doe*  find  itself  in  tb» 
position  of  trying  to  break  a  deadlock  oe 
our  maritime  program — and  so  far,  Oobgw* 
■has  given  every  Indication  that  it  means  to 
do  just  that. 


When  tbe  House  and  Senate,  earlier  this 
year,  voted  to  put  tbe  major  responsibility 
for  maritime  budgets  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Bouse  t£erchant  Marine  Committee  and  tbe 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  we  were  try- 
ing to  end  a  stalemate  which  has  existed  for 
jears — a  stalemate  over  getting  adequate 
funds  to  carry  out  our  maritime  program. 

I  know  that  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for 
flaeal  responsibility  In  this  country — but  It 
lias  continually  amazed  me  that  about  the 
only  place  the  Budget  Bureau  has  been  will- 
ing to  cut  away  at  appropriations  requests 
ttas  been  in  the  area  of  our  merchant  marine 
and  the  Coast  Guard. 

When  it  comes  to  spending  money  on 
rockets  to  the  moon — or  on  supersonic  pas- 
(snger  planes — or  on  new  highway  con- 
■tructlon — or  on  experimental  high-speed 
trains — why,  the  Budget  Bureau  has  asked 
for  money  like  it  was  going  out  of  style. 

But  when  It  came  to  maritime — well,  that 
was  another  story. 

The  Maritime  Administration  last  year 
asked  for  funds  to  build  20  ships — the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  cut  this  back  to  15  ships — 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  cut  it  back  again — to 
13  ships. 

There  was  no  consideration  here  of  need — 
there  couldn't  have  been — it  was  just  a  case 
of  tbe  Budget  Bureau  looking  for  tbe  most 
likely  victim,  and  settling  on  tbe  merchant 
marine  as  the  logical  scapegoat. 

This  U  roughly  like  a  father,  faced  with 
tiie  need  for  tightening  the  family  purse- 
ttrlngs,  and  making  tbe  budget  cut  in  the 
family's  food — not  in  tbe  funds  set  aside  for 
liquor  and  cigarettes,  for  golf  and  the  movies. 
and  the  like. 

This  is  tbe  situation  that  Congress  was  de- 
tarmined  to  correct  when  it  passed  tbe  an- 
imal maritime  authorization  legislation — 
because  from  now  on,  maritime  budgets  are 
going  to  be  determined  by  Congress,  and 
they're  going  to  be  determined  on  tbe  basis 
of  our  very  real  tiational  need  for  spending 
mooey  to  beef  up  our  merchant  fleet. 

The  recent  overwhelming  House  vote  on 
tbe  creation  of  an  independent  Maritime  Ad- 
Blnlstration  is  another  example  of  the  mood 
of  the  Congress — of  its  determination  to 
break  the  maritime  deadlock  that's  stifling 
oorcoimtry. 

For  far  too  long,  tbe  whole  question  of  our 
merchant  mxulne's  future  has  been  hung  up 
over  this  question  of  where  tbe  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration Is  going  to  be  boused. 

The  Administration,  I'm  afraid,  has  al- 
lowed Itself  to  become  so  caught  up  in  its 
passion  for  having  an  orderly  administrative 
anangement  for  our  transportation  affairs, 
that  it  has  refused  to  do  anything  about  a 
nbstantlve  maritime  program  until  this 
qnesUon  is  resolved. 

More  than  that,  all  of  the  press  reports 
Indicate  that  tbe  ^^^ilnlstratlon's  idea  of 
bow  you  resolve  a  dispute  Uke  this  U  for 
•niyone  to  let  tbe  Ac^ntnistration  have  its 
own  way.  \^ 

The  trouble  Is,  that  when  there  seemed  to 
•a  of  us  to  be  the  posslbUlty  of  reaching 
agreement  on  a  program — which  would  make 
the  question  of  where  tbe  Maritime  AdmltUs- 
tcatlon  was  located  rather  academic — the  Ad- 
BlnistraUon  drew  back,  and  refused  to  come 
«p  with  any  program  at  aU. 

Again,  if  you  can  put  any  reliance  In  the 
yspaper  accounts,  this  decision  to  put  the 
imqiectlve  maritime  program  back  on  the 
*alf  was  made  out  of  hurt  feelings — because 
•hs  Bouse  was  preparing  to  act  on  tbe  bill 
ibr  maritime  legislation. 

I  would  hope  that  tbe  press  reports  are 
'wof— because  I'm  sure  no  American  would 
Bto  to  think  that  his  goveriunent  was  be- 
iDf  run  on  the  basis  of  one  person's  hurt 
taaltngs. 

I  have  seen  it  suggested  In  tbe  press  that 
P^ttspa  the  White  House  decision  not  to 
*■•  forward  with  a  maritime  program 
•™yy  Involves  the  differences  of  opinion 
■*■•«»  Congreas   and    the    President   over 


the  proposed  tax  cut  and  the  piintuoed  out- 
backs Ln  some  government  «tM»TMHt»g 

If  this  is  BO,  then  someone  bas  been  mis- 
reading tbe  signs. 

When  Congress  debated  the  Independent 
agency  bUl,  there  were  very  clear  expree- 
slons — on  both  sides  of  tbe  aisle — that  whUe 
some  Members  of  Congreas  may  be  oon- 
cemed  over  some  spending  programs,  they 
have  no  disposition  to  tighten  tbe  belt  as 
far  as  our  merchant  marine  is  concerned. 

Anyone  who  can  read,  need  only  check  tbe 
Congressional  Record's  report  of  that  debate 
to  see  that  there  is  overwhelming  sentiment 
for  making  an  increased  commitment  to  oxir 
merchant  marine — and  making  it  right  now. 

So  any  argument  about  the  merchant  ma- 
rine program  being  put  aside  because  of  the 
debate  over  spending  simply  is  not  based  on 
fact. 

After  aU,  if  the  maritime  budget  is  cut 
anymore,  there  won't  be  anything  at  all  left 
for  ship  construction  or  ship  operation — and 
tbe  kindest  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to 
open  tbe  petcocks  and  let  tbe  whole  com- 
mercial fleet  sink  to  the  bottom  tomorrow. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  all  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  federal  spending — 
and  there  are  differences  of  opinion,  make 
no  mistake  about  it — I  have  never  beard 
anyone  seriously  suggest  that  we  should 
spend  less  on  our  merchant  marine. 

Tbe  fact  of  tbe  matter  is,  we're  in  trouble 
right  now  because  we've  reftised  to  face 
facts — because  we've  refused  to  spend 
enough — not  because  we've  spent  too  much. 

If  we  had  been  spending  the  proper 
amount  to  reinforce  our  merchant  marine, 
we  wouldn't  today  be  In  tbe  position  of 
having  foreign -flag  ships  carrying  some  93 
percent  of  all  of  our  export-import  cargo^ 
and  thus  contributing  to  tbe  serious  im- 
balance In  tbe  payments  deficit. 

If  we'd  been  spending  the  proper  amount 
on  our  merchant  marine,  we  wouldn't  have 
a  fleet,  80  percent  of  which  is  overage  and 
should  have  been  put  on  the  scrap  heap  a 
long  time  ago. 

If  we'd  Invested  wisely  tn  our  merchant 
fleet  in  the  years  since  World  War  n,  we 
wouldn't  find  ourselves  In  the  position  of 
having  to  take  rusting  old  biilks  out  of  the 
mothball  fleet,  refitting  them,  and  sending 
them  back  to  sea  to  keep  the  Vietnam  sea- 
lift  In  operation. 

No,  the  fact  of  the  matter  la  that  we've 
appropriated  too  Uttle — and  we've  spent 
even  less  than  we've  appropriated. 

For  the  past  two  years.  Congress  has  au- 
thorized fimds  to  build  more  than  35  new 
commercial  vessels  for  our  fleet — yet  only 
two  of  these  have  actually  been  built. 

Now  there's  talk  about  tbe  Administra- 
tion agreeing  to  a  program  that  will  Involve 
the  construction  of  about  30  ahlps  a  year- 
just  about  twice  what  we've  appropriated  in 
tbe  past,  and  15  times  as  much  as  we've  ac- 
tually spent. 

And  what  gets  me  is  that  tbe  people  who 
propose  the  30-sblp-a-year  program  act  as 
though  they're  doing  the  maritime  Industry 
a  big  favor. 

Just  consider  this  fact: 

Today,  we  have  about  900  ships  In  our  jarl- 
vately  owned  fleet — and  these  900  stalps  carry 
about  7  percent  of  our  cargo. 

By  1986 — according  to  the  government's 
own  estimates— our  waterbOTne  export-im- 
port cargo  is  going  to  almost  double. 

That  means  that  if  we  stiU  hope  to  carry 
just  the  same  7  percent  of  tbe  cargo  we're 
carrying  now,  we're  going  to  need  a  fleet, 
with  a  capacity  twice  that  of  our  preaent 
fleet. 

You're  not  going  to  get  that  on  a  SO-ahlp- 
s-year  construction  program — even  alloiwlng 
for  the  larger  sise  ships  that  would  be  oon- 
structed — because  after  all,  nuist.  If  not  all, 
of  the  new  ships  are  going  to  replace  old, 
worn-out  vessels  that  will  be  withdrawn  from 
service. 

I  must  tell  you  that,  as  ambitious  •■  tb* 
Maritime  Trades  Department's  own  ao-point 


martttms  program  may  look  to  many  petals. 
Dot  orea  your  own  prngTam  is  large  enough 
to  double  tbe  cargo  capacity  of  our  fleet  to 
keep  pace  with  tbe  Sharp  upward  swing  in 
vaterbome  exports  and  Imparts. 

We  will  need  a  program  numy  times  larger 
than  anything  that  has  yet  been  suggested — 
Just  to  stay  even  with  our  present  position — 
and  our  present  poeitlon,  carrying  a  mere 
7  percent  of  jour  cargo,  could  hardly  be  called 
an  enviable  position. 

An  all-out  building  program,  coupled  with 
the  Investment  of  a  substantial  amount  of 
tax  money  to  help  keep  our  merchant  ships 
OF)eratlng,  is  necessary  if  we're  going  to  get 
the  job- done. 

Sure,  it's  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money — 
but  that's  the  price  we'll  have  to  pay  to  make 
up  for  the  years  of  neglect  of  our  merchant 
fleet. 

What's  more,  it's  just  about  the  suni  we 
should  have  been  spending  aU  these  years 
since  1946,  but  which  we  didnt  spend  be- 
cause some  slide-riile  experts  somewhere  de- 
cided that  we  could  cut  cornera  on  our 
merchant  fleet. 

But  it's  a  lot  less  money  than  we'd  have  to 
spend  if  we  were  to  go  into  a  crash  ship- 
construction  program  similar  to  tbe  ones  at 
the  start  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  11 — 
and  those  crash  programs  resulted  from  the 
same  kind  of  empty-headed  neglect  to  which 
we've  subjected  our  merchant  marine  all 
these  years. 

No,  the  30-shlp  program  which  the  White 
House  is  reportedly  willing  to  agree  to 
amounts  to  another  case  of  too  little,  too 
Ute. 

It's  like  putting  a  Band-Aid  on  a  mortal 
wound — it  might  aoak  up  aome  blood,  but 
the  patient  is  going  to  continue  to  die. 

The  temper  of  this  90tb  Congress,  insofar 
as  our  merchant  marine  is  concerned,  has 
already  been  demonstrated  in  the  votes  on 
the  maritime  budget  and  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing House  vote  on  an  independent  Maritime 
Administration. 

I  think  this  temper  Is  going  to  be  demon- 
strated further — in  the  form  of  a  sweeping 
merchant  marine  program  originating  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

When  this  program  is  developed,  I  hope  it 
will  be  Intensified  enough  to  meet  our  urgent 
present  needs — and  sweeping  enough  to  meet 
the  long-range  goals  of  our  country  on  tbe 
high  seas. 

Much  has  b^n  said  about  what  a  mari- 
time program  should  contain — but  nothing 
sums  it  up  bettor  than  what  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  said  should  be  the  guide- 
line for  our  merchant  marine. 

That  legislation — now  80  years  <rid,  but 
still  capable  of  doing  the  Job  if  it  only  were 
properly  implemented — called  fOT  an  Ameri- 
can-bullt,  American-owned  and  Amert6an- 
manned  fleet— one  that  could  carry  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  peacetime  cargo,  and 
one  that  could  serve — and  serve  effectively — • 
as  our  fourth  arm  of  defense  in  time  of  crisis. 

And  to  do  that  Job,  my  friends,  you  need 
far  more  than  a  Band-Aid — and  I  predict 
Congress  will  give  you  far  more  than  a  Band- 
Aid. 


New  EnfUuid  Ref ioaal  Commission 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  KASSACHTTSim 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  1932,  with  the  creation  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authorl^,  we  have 
t>een  aware  of  the  need  for  regional -de- 
yelopment.  We  have  seen  the  benefits 
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that  result  from  comprebenstve  {tannins 

and  Federal,  State,  and  local  cooperation. 

In  1965.  as  title  V  of  o«r  Public  W«*J 
and  Economic  Development  Act.  the  Con- 
gress created  the  New  Bnsland  Regional 
Commission.  The  six  Oovemors  of  the 
New  England  States  and  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman.  John  J.  Linnehan.  began  work 
immediately,  {banning  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 8.  I  miade  a  statement  before  the 
Massachusetts  State  hearing  of  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission.  Because 
I  think  this  Commission  Is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent Job,  and  because  I  think  Its  work 
Is  so  vital  to  the  growth  of  our  area,  I 
would  like  to  include  that  statement  in 
the  Record  at  this  tfime: 
Statkicknt   of   thk    Honorablx   Thomas   P. 

O'Nkili.,  Jk.,  M»»*»»"  or  CoNCKKSS,  Eigbtk 

DvnlCT,  ICiisaACBTTBRTB,  BxrOBS  TBX  ICas- 
SACHTTSXTTS     STATT     HEARINQ     OF     TH«     NlW 

Enclano  Rsgionai.  ComussioN,  Boston, 
Mass..  Novkmbkk  S,  1967 
(Submitted  to  the  Honorable  John  A.  Volpe, 
Oovemor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Honorable  John  J.  Linnehan.  Federal  Co- 
chairman  of  the  New  England  Regional 
CommiBslon) 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  see  the  New  Kng- 
land  Regional  Commission  actively  planning 
for  New  England's  future.  The  steps  that  have 
been  taken  in  previous  hearings  and  that  are 
continuing  today  will  help  to  end  the  polar- 
Isition  of  State  versus  Federal  Governmenta 
and  to  create  a  synthesis  of  Federal  and  State 
resources  to  help  stimulate  the  region's  econ- 
omy. 

In  voting  for  the  legislation  authorizing 
the  designation  of  the  New  England  Regional 
CommisBlon  (title  V  of  ova  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  oi  1906).  I,  as  a 
liCember  of  Congress,  made  my  commitment 
to  strengthening  the  bonds  of  Federal-State 
cooperation.  The  time  and  work  involved  in 
getting  the  Commission  established,  by  six 
busy  chief  executives,  togther  with  the  Fed- 
eral Cochalrman,  John  J.  Linnehan,  clearly 
indicates  the  excellent  promise  and  potential 
for  developing  a  more  viable  Federal-State 
relationship. 

Today's  hearing  will  go  stUl  further  on  the 
road  to  {HOgreas  by  helping  the  Ocxnmon- 
wealtti  and  the  oommlsstoa  in  establishing 
their  priofltlea  for  tlie  investment  of  funds 
^nit  In  tbe  ldentllloa.Uon  of  key  problna 
areas.  These  aretw  aare  limited  neither  to 
Cambridge  or  Boston  alone,  nor  to  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  Many  of  ttiem.  transgress 
legal  boimdarleB  and  are  truly  regional  in 
scope  and  Importance^ 

As  an  excellent  example  of  a  tnily  national 
•■  w«n  as  regional  i»oblem.  we  have  only 
to  look  upon  the  bUght  of  the  Charles  River 
Basin  in  Boston.  Water  poUution  Is  indeed 
one  ot  the  problems  that  are  common  to  aU 
of  the  New  England  States  and  which  should 
be  attacked  In  unison. 

"Hie  supply  of  high  qiiallty  water  is  an 
Important  industrial  and  municipal  asset  for 
aU  of  New  England.  Over  the  years,  however. 
Increasing  abuse  has  imp>erUed  not  only  the 
quality  of  river  waters,  like  the  Charles,  but 
also  our  great  fishing  industriee.  We  need  to 
develop  ootnprehensive  plans  so  that  our 
rivers  ejad  streams  nxay  be  fully  utilized  for 
recreational,  navigational  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  Charles  River  Basin,  the  beauty  of 
the  water  and  that  of  tba  land  go  hand  in 
hand;  one  cannot  exist  wltboxtt  the  other. 
By  attacking  these  proUema  ocmpr  Aenslvaiy 
and  coUectlvely,  ws  caa  restore  the  lieauty 
of  one  o<  our  most  prised  river  basins,  one 
of  Boston's  greatest'  assets.  Tnstesrt  of  a 
discolored  Mlgbt  nmnlng  afoHl  into  th* 
sea,  we  can  rev  eras  tbe  trend  ot  contlnqlng 
decay  axMl  prmerrt  one  of  the  most  majestle 


and  splsndld  ttaHaittl  reoourcee  tbe  greater 
Boston  area  off^ 

This  ii  only  ^i*  of  the  many  problems  that 
the  oommisslan  must  face.  They  are  nu- 
merous azid  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our 
Uvea. 

TraTisportatttm.  Ilie  problem  of  mobility, 
both  within  ttte  dtlea  and  in  the  suburban 
areas,  confronts  us  today  as  never  before.  It 
is  not  an  Insoluble  problem.  An  Improved 
regional  transaortatlon  network  Is  essential 
for  the  development  of  the  region's  ectmomic 
growth. 

Just  as  impertant  as  our  concern  for  the 
natural  resources  <^  the  area,  we  must  also 
act  to  lmp>rovs  our  human  resources,  which 
we  have  in  abundance,  not  only  in  Boston 
but  tbrougbovt  New  England.  Olving  the 
underprivileged  a  chance  at  a  good  educa- 
tion, decent  )4bs,  a  chance  to  do  something 
constructive  -vtlth  their  lives  and  not  have 
to  face  a  futmre  of  poverty,  illiteracy,  and 
ghetto  hiunlliation  is  our  obligation.  It  must 
be  done.  A  hard  look  at  the  current  status 
of  Job  placement  in  the  greater  Boston  area 
oould  help  to  lessen  some  of  the  confusion 
that  exists  tod^y  In  this  area. 

Hospital  fa<Alitiea  and  services  need  to  be 
modernized  ai4d  improved  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  today's  urban  age.  Tbe  elderly  must 
be  provided  with  new  and  improved  ntirslng 
care  facilities. 

Tbt  few  problems  that  I  have  mentioned 
are  not  peculiar  to  Cambridge,  or  to  Boston. 
We  can  find  tt»em  anywhere  If  we  have  the 
courage  to  lodk  for  them.  I  know  that  this 
hearing  will  certainly  get  us  started  on  the 
road  to  imixxivement.  It  shovra  that  we  are 
trying  to  pinpoint  o\ir  trouble  areas  and, 
through  a  concerted  federal-state  effort  at- 
tempt to  alleviate  them. 

This  much  can  be  done.  It  must  be  done. 
This  is  only  o  ae  step  on  a  long  and  difficult 
road.  But  If  im  are  to  Improve  the  quality 
ot  life  in  the  New  England  region,  we  must 
aU  go  down  tl  le  same  road — together.  Thank 
you. 


President  JoliBaoB't  Remarkable  Tribate 
to  a  Reinarkable  Labor  Leader — 
George  B%aoj 


f SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  T.  RESNICK 

or  Mxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HO  JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdi  y,  November  14.  1967 

Mr.  RESlflCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  re- 
markable leaders  came  together  last 
week  at  a  testimonial  dinner  given  by 
the  Jewish '  Labor  Committee  In  New 
York — President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
President  Oeorge  Meany  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  j 

President  Johnson  had  come  to  join  a 
well-deserved  testimonial  for  Mr.  Meany. 

Yet,  it  setfms  to  me,  reading  the  text 
of  the  addtess,  that  the  President  In 
honoring  Mr.  Meany  was  also  honoring 
a  larger  group  of  men  and  women.  In 
Government  and  out,  who  have  embodied 
the  idealistic  and  responsible  tradition 
of  American  social  and  economic  reform. 

In  tracing  the  achievements  of  reform, 
the  President  was  also  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  the  achievements  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

We  all  know  that  many  of  tlie  gains 
of  labor,  the  gains  of  the  workingman. 
the  gains  of  the  poor  and  the  minority, 
the  gains  ajf  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  p^ple,  are  attributable  solely 


to  the  heroic  I  efforts  of  leaders  like 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Hany  Truman, 
John  Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  Johnson. 

When  the  President  recited  the  btany 
of  social  security,  minimum  wage,  child 
labor  laws,  the  right  to  organize,  medi- 
care, the  war  against  poverty,  civu 
rights — he  was  Italking  about  established 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  I 

I  Insert  In  the  Record  the  remarks  ot 
the  President  at  the  meeting  of  the  Jew 
ish  Labor  Comlnittee  In  New  York  City, 
November  9: 

Remarks  bt  trS  PitEsn>ENT  at  Meeting  ov 
JrwisB  LABoa  CoMMriTEX,  Nsw  York  Crrr, 
NOvnCB^  9, 19p7 

Mr.  Meany,  Se<iretary  Wirtz,  Senator  Javlt*. 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mrs.  Melr,  David  Embinsky, 
Members  of  the  AFT<-CIO  Executive  Ooiui- 
cU,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  tonight  to  ]oln 
with  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee  In  honor- 
ing a  great  American.  The  fact  that  I  am 
here  bears  out  ap  old  New  York  advertising 
slogan:  "You  dpn't  have  to  be  Jewish  to 
enjoy  George  Meiny." 

When  Mr.  Lhit>insky  had  told  me  that  he 
and  George  Meany  were  going  to  be  here  In 
the  same  room  together  tonight  I  naturallj 
assumed  it  would  be  for  a  gin  rummy  game. 
That  game,  yna  know,  has  been  played 
for  many  years  »nder  very  special  rules,  "nis 
really  special  thing  Is  that  George  doesnt 
know  Dave's  n4es  and  Dave  doesn't  know 
George's  rules.     ' 

Someone  oncej  called  this  contest  "the  old- 
est, established  |>ermanent  floating  gin  game 
in  the  world." 

It  has,  in  fac^,  been  going  on  for  almoet 
30  years  in  every  convention  site  in  Amerles, 
wherever  men  !Who  speak  for  labor  ham 
gathered.  But  one  very  important  thing 
should  be  poinjted  out  here  tonight:  Be- 
tween gin  sessions,  American  history  hu 
been  remade— always  to  the  benefit  of  all 
the  American  pe<9le. 

George  Meany  has  been  busy  remaking 
American  history  since  his  young  manhood. 
Some  of  yoii  may  remember  what  lift 
was  like  In  Nev  York  in  those  days  when 
George  Meany  Iras  a  young  man.  It  wis  la 
1910 — ^two  yeai»  after  I  was  bom— when 
Mike  Meany's  Id-year -old  son  George  became 
a  plumber's  apprentice  in  the  Bronx.  Down- 
town that  yeaw — in  the  garment  district— 
slx-year-old  ch|!dren  were  working  in  the 
sweatshops,  and!  when  the  workers  asked  for 
a  day  oS  every  Teek,  the  bosses  said:  "If  yoa 
don't  come  In  qn  Sunday,  don't  come  in  on 
Monday."  I 

I  am  glad  to  Bay  that  things  are  different 
now— and  they  are  different  in  part  becatue 
George  Meany  has  fought  the  good  fight 
He  has  fought  It  In  good  company — he  bai 
fought  it  with  4  l>and  of  dedicated  men  sod 
women  across  ^his  country  who  knew  th»t 
America,  could  »iot  become  great  unless  its 
workers '  could  j  live  and  labor  In  dignity. 
There  were  men  like  Mr.  Dublnsky.  Mr.  Stul- 
berg.  Mr.  HUlmkn,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  BUI  Oreen. 
PhU  Murray,  Pnll  Randolph,  John  L.  Lewi* 
and  a  number  Tof  others  who  I  dont  have 
time  to  mention  tonight. 

These  men  fought  and  worked — and  to 
time,  their  dreams  came  true:  the  minimum 
wage,  the  fortyfhotir  week,  the  right  to  or- 
ganize, the  rlgl»t  to  bargain  or  strike,  the 
child  labor  la\(s,  safer  working  conditions, 
social  security. 

But  there  Is  more  to  the  story— there  li 
very  much  mori. 

By  the  time  Oeorge  Meany  became  Pred- 
dent  of  the  AI^  in  1958,  some  critics  WW 
saying  that  th0  labor  movement  bad  gone 
soft.  They  said  that  It  had  lost  its  flghttni 
spirit — tha*  It  sold  out  for  a  few  more  dol- 
lars, two  weeks  of  vacation,  and  a  house  l» 
the  suburbs. 


Oeorge  Meany  had  a  different  Idea.  Ha 
00  new  battles  to  fight.  He  beUeved  that 
what  is  good  for  America  is  good  for  Ameri- 
can labor — and  that  is  why  we  have  come 
liai«  to  honor  him  tonight. 

Tonight  we  can  look  back — although 
Oeorge  Meany  never  looks  back — but  we  can 
look  back  and  we  can  count^ur  victories.  To- 
night I  can  report  to  you.  not  about  how 
labor  has  fared  under  Oeorge  Meany's  leader- 
gl^p — I  think  all  of  you  know  that — but 
vbat  I  want  to  report  to  you  Is  how  America 
Iiaa  fared  in  a  time  when  labor  has  put  Its 
(boulder  to  the  work  of  social  Justice. 

I  have  played  some  little  part  in  these  ef- 
forts. Together — 

We  have  fought  tor  and  we  passed  through 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
through  the  law  of  the  land  one  civil  rights 
bUl;  and  a  second  clvU  rights  bUl,  and  a  third 
dvll  rights  blU.  Oeorge  Meany  ajid  the 
American  labor  movement  backed  every 
dagle  one  of  them  to  the  hilt  every  time. 

We  fought  for  and  we  passed  Medicare. 
Oeorge  Meany  was  there  for  the  battle — and 
be  was  there  for  the  victory. 

We  fought  for  and  we  passed  the  greatest 
tales  of  education  bills  in  history — 36  in 
all — and  George  Meany's  leadership  helped 
that  cause  to  triumph. 

We  fought  for  and  we  launched  a  war  on 
poverty.  When  that  war  began,  George  Meany 
was  already  a  five-star  general. 

Now,  the  struggle  for  progress  and  reform 
fak  America  has  never  been  easy.  Oeorge 
litany  will  testify  to  that.  And  I  can  tell  you 
tonight  that  It  Is  not  easy  going  now. 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  old  coalition  of 
ftand-patters  and  nay-sayers. 

They  never  wanted  to  do  anything.  But 
this  year  they  say  they  cant  do  It  because  of 
Vietnam.  That  Is  Just  pure  bunk. 

This  crowd  was  against  progress  before 
Vietnam.  They  are  against  progress  tonight 
and  they  will  be  against  progress  tomorrow. 
And  they  will  be  against  it  when  the  war 
k  over  and  when  it  Is  nothing  but  a  dim 
Bemory. 

And  far  off  at  the  other  end  of  the  political 
ipectrum.  there  are  those  who  say,  "What 
America  has  built  Is  rotetn.  Ijet's  tear  It 
apart." 

I  tay  they  are  wrong.  They  wUl  be  wrong 
tomorrow. 

I  ought  to  tell  you  and  teU  the  country 
tonight  that  we  can  meet  our  commitments, 
s&d  we  can  keep  our  word  at  home  and 
•broad — and  we  will. 

Tie  world  has  lived  through  two  remark- 
alUe  decades  since  World  War  n.  In  those 
years,  two  hundred  million  Americans  and 
hundreds  of  mUllons  of  other  men  in  other 
countries  have  found  a  measure  of  dignity, 
security,  and  freedom.  Why?  In  great  part, 
because  this  nation  will  be  wUllng  to  make — 
and  to  meet — commitments  far  from  our 
ihores. 

'Tonight  as  we  meet  here  In  peace  and 
satety  our  commitment  to  a  small  and  dis- 
tant country  in  Southeast  Alsa  is  being 
tested.  And  along  with  it,  America  itself  is 
being  tested  on  the  anvil  of  war. 

B  we  fail,  we  may  forfeit  our  hope  for 
wsld  stability.  We  may  risk  a  far  more  ter- 
ilNe  war  in  the  future  because  we  dldnt  see 
this  one  through. 

The  same  kind  of  Issues  are  at  stake  to- 
night ta  the  Middle  East. 

The  last  thing  I  did  before  I  left  my  office 
tt*  kept  my  people  waiting  for  16  minutes 
*u  to  revlev  a  series  of  messages  that  have 
peat  hnportance  to  the  world  in  which  we 

There  in  the  Middle  East,  we  see  the  agony 
OMnen  struggling  toward  peace  amid  the 
Vm  danger  of  war  hovering  all  around 
»tti.  We  see  people  who  have  been  threat- 
™««  by  war— hot  and  cold — for  more  than 
yy**"-  Peace — even  meanlngfxil  negotla- 
«»»--may  seem  remote  where  there  U  so 
"uch  tension  and  where  there  Is  so  much 
Mwent  hostility. 


But  we  know  we  must  try  for  peace  until 
It  is  established.  We  know  that  we  must  help 
make  it  possible  for  men  and  women  to  live 
together  in  dignity  and  in  mutual  respect. 
We  know  that  faUure  In  the  Middle  East  can 
condemn  the  children  of  that  region  to  end- 
leoa — and  to  senselees — warfare. 

MThat  we  want  In  that  troubled  region — 
America  wants  all  over  the  world. 

I  believe  that  Americans  can  defend  these 
precious  principles  abroad  without  relaxing 
and  giving  up  on  the  Job  we  need  to  do  at 
home. 

Ttiis  year  at  home  we  won  only  partial 
funding  of  a  Model  Cities  BUl.  But  before 
long,  with  your  support,  we  are  not  only 
going  to  have  a  Model  Cities  Bill:  We  are 
going  to  have  model  cities — cities  that  are  a 
credit  to  this  nation,  cities  where  the  races 
can  live  together  in  friendship;  where  a  life 
of  poverty  is  not  the  Inevitable  fate  of  chil- 
dren who  are  bom  In  It;  where  men  and 
women  can  walk  their  streets  without  fear — 
day  or  night. 

Americans  want — and  Americans  should 
have — cities  and  a  countryside  where  people 
drink  clean  water  and  where  people  breathe 
clean  air;  where  children  study  in  schools 
that  are  worthy  of  a  prosperous  and  a  hope- 
ful land  where  our  gross  national  income  wUl 
be  $850  bUUon  next  year. 

AU  of  this  wUl  come — it  wiU  come  in  time — 
but  it  wUl  never  come  easy.  It  will  not  come 
at  all  if  we  ever  yield  to  the  forces  of  divi- 
sion and  the  forces  of  paralyzing  dissension. 
And  let  me  teU  you,  my  friends — tonight, 
those  forces  are  abroad  in  this  land  at  this 
hour.  They  are  the  enemies  of  constructive 
action.  Men  who  want  to  move  this  nation 
forward  must  Join  up  in  resisting  them. 

Our  problems  are  great.  But  America's  re- 
sources are  much  greater — and  they  Include 
the  great  human  and  moral  resources  of  the 
American  labor  movement.  We  can,  If  we 
wUl,  find  the  means  to  answer  the  most 
pressing  human  problems  In  Amo-ica  and 
the  world  tonight. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example: 

liast  year,  under  the  leadership  of  that 
great  American,  WiUard  Wirtz,  the  Labor 
Department  contracted  for  the  first  of  a 
series  of  programs  to  recruit  and  to  prepare 
young  men  to  qualify  for  apprenticeship 
training.  That  pilot  project — begun  right 
here  In  New  York  by  the  Taconlc  Foundation 
in  partnership  with  the  Workers  Defense 
League — showed  great  success.  It  enabled 
very  poor  boys  to  qualify  for  apprentice  slots 
in  unions,  and  it  worked,  because  New  York 
union  officials  heli>ed  to  make  It  work. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  the  basis  of  the  New 
York  story,  10  new  apprenticeship  training 
programs  were  launched  In  10  other  cities 
scattered  all  over  America. 

Tonight,  I  came  here  to  tell  you  that  we 
are  moving  forward  stUl  more.  Within  the 
next  few  days  six  more  cities  are  going  to 
have  these  programs — Dayton,  Oklahoma 
City,  Tulsa,  Denver.  Milwaukee,  Atlanta. 

Broadening  the  h<»1zons  of  opportunity 
has  always  been  a  matter  of  great  concern 
for  the  man  who  you  honor  so  widely  to- 
night, Oeorge  Meany.  He  imderstands  that 
America's  most  urgent  problems  are  also  the 
union's  most  urgent  problems.  ClvU  rights, 
the  rights  of  the  poor,  the  rights  of  the  oon- 
sunuMs,  the  rights  of  citizens  to  a  pure  and 
safe  environment — all  of  these  constitute 
the  human  rights  of  bimian  beings  and  of 
our  fellow  Americans.  We  oame  here  to  honor 
this  great  champion  ot  hiiman  rights  this 
evening. 

In  the  morning  a  little  after  7:00  o'clock  I 
wUl  take  off  for  a  trip  that  wiU  carry  me  to 
the  Aircraft  Oarrter  Enterprise  out  on  the 
shores  of  California.  I  will  visit  the  Amer- 
icans in  the  Navy,  Army,  Coast  Guard  and 
the  Air  Force  before  I  come  back  on  Sunday. 

We  wUl  see  veterans  who  tiave  protected 
our  freedom  tomorrow.  But  we  came  here 
tonight  to  see  the  veterans  in  elvlllan  clothes 
who  protected  it  tar  this  century. 


I  am  so  happy  to  say  that  Oeorge  Meany 
has  realized  all  along  wltb  most  trade  umon- 
ists  that  as  we  stand  at  the  outer  frontier 
of  disorder  In  Southeast  Asia,  we  stand  also  at 
the  inner  frontier  of  disorder  in  our  cities. 

This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  fighting  Ln 
Vietnam  or  not  merely  a  question  of  policing 
our  cities. 

A  leader  is  always  ImpeUed  by  a  vision  that 
is  driven  by  an  inner  conviction  that  a  new 
world  can  be  buUt. 

Thus,  Oeorge  Meany,  and  the  other 
pioneers  of  the  great  American  labpr  move- 
ment, have  never  taken  the  time  to  relax  in  a 
record  of  the  past  accomplishment. 

They  are  not  concerned  very  much  with 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  two  centuries. 
They  are  concerned  with  that  century  that  Is 
coming  up  that  begins  in  1976  and  what 
happens  In  the  next  one  hundred  years. 

They  are  constantly  driving  the  road  for- 
ward into  the  unchartered  wilderness: 

They  are  working  to  solve  the  novel  prob- 
lems of  the  world's  great  urban  industrial 
society. 

A  society  of  many  peoples,  a  society  of 
many  religions,  a  society  of  many  and  varied 
dreams  and  hopes — 

A  society  of  strong  minded  free  men  and 
women  who  have  tUns  and  time  demon- 
strated— despite  the  recurring  prophesies  of 
disaster — and  the  voices  of  calamity,  the 
critic  and  complainer — that  their  dedication 
to  the  principles  of  democratic  life  is 
stronger  than  their  economic  and  social  in- 
terests— stronger  than  their  social  and  reli- 
gious prejudices. 

As  I  walked  through  my  plane  this  evening 
I  had  a  letter  delivered  to  me  from  a  friend 
of  mine  in  another  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

He  said:  "My  Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Lord 
should  feel  good  about  this  Nation's  achieve- 
ments exhibited  this  last  week- 
One,  two  Negroes  elected  as  mayors  of  two 
of  our  greatest  cities; 

Two.  the.  first  Negro  Justice  of  the  Umted 
States  Supreme  Coiirt  politely  and  wisely 
questioning  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
of  Alabama  who  was  arguing  a  segregation 
case  before  the  Court; 

Three,  Just  now  the  Negro  Senator  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  moved 
the  admission  to  tlie  Bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  of  his  friend,  a 
white  lawyer, 

and  I  know  that  when  on  October  21  stand- 
ing on  the  stage  of  ConsUtution  HaU  Pablo 
Casals  embraced  a  Negro  girl  who  was  a 
member  of  the  fine  Howard  University  Chorus 
the  Lord  must  have  smUed. 

Only  a  few  ^ears  ago  the  stage  was  barred 
from  Mairion  Anderson.  I  hope,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, you  feel  good  deep  down  In  your  heart 
about  helping  to  make  all  of  this  possible. 
I  am  sure  history  will  recognize  that  part  and 
that  unique  role  In  the  great  progress  that 
mankind  has  made." 

I  feel  deeply  in  the  debt  of  the  Jewish 
Committee  for  recognizing  that  role  that  this 
great  leader  of  social  Justice  has  courageously 
carried  on  all  these  years  throughout  this 
country. 

That  Is  why  I  came  here  tonight  at  the 
end  of  a  long  day — and  the  beginning  of 
another  one — to  say  that  much  has  been 
written  about  him,  about  his  being  tough. 
He  tries  to  look  that  way  sometimes  I  think 
when  he  is  talking  to  me. 

About  how  bartr-boiied  he  is — ^weU,  he  said 
of  himself  and  of  his  trade  union,  "that  any- 
body who  has  any  doubt  of  the  Ingenuity 
and  resourcefulness  of  a  plumber  never  got 
a  bUl  from  one." 

In  adversity,  the  family  wiU  always  corns 
a  Uttle  closer  together  and  as  the  lower 
clouds  hover  around  us  and  when  w«  seek 
peace  tliroughout  the  world  we  seek  pros- 
perity at  home,  and  we  have  aU  the  prob- 
lems— of  health,  conservation,  and  human 
rights— I  think  It  U  good  that  jiC  oould  bs 
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here  and  be  In  the  same  room  together  to- 
night. 

You  and  I  knoir  George  Meany.  We  know 
him  pretty  well.  We  know  him  better  than 
those  who  think  he  U  so  tough  and  hard- 
boiled.  He  Is  a  kind  man.  He  U  a  warm  man. 

He  U  a  thoughtful  gentleman.  I  never  made 
a  note  on  anything  he  ever  told  me  because 
he  always  told  me  what  he  meant  and  meant 
what  he  told  me— and  kept  his  commitments 
up  to  the  last. 

I  may  be  telling  some  secrets  to  the  men 
who  he  negoUates  with.  But  to  his  fellow 
workers  In  the  labor  movement,  to  his  great 
friends,  the  Jewish  Committee.  I  tell  you  no 
secret  when  I  say  that  he  has  a  soft  touch 
when  the  people's  welfare  Is  at  stake. 

He  U  a  great  labor  leader.  He  U  a  greater 
American  leader.  And  I  feel  a  lot  better  be- 
cause I  took  the  time  to  come  here  tonight 
and  to  salute  him. 


lacome  Tax  ManipBlatiok 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOTTIBIAirA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  ufH 
promch.  Interest  rates  are  soaring — solu- 
tion: Raise  taxes. 

■  Would  not  It  be  simpler  to  raise  taxes 
on  Interest  income  or  to  freeze  interest 
rate*  rather  than  use  interest  bugaboo 
to  Justify  raising  the  workers'  taxes? 

Or  what  result  if  some  of  the  lavish 
Federal  spending  were  abolished  or  at 
least  controlled  to  regulate  corporate 
expcmsion? 

I  include  the  feature  article  from  the 
Washington,  D.C..  Evening  Star  for  No- 
vember 13  following  my  ranarks: 

IfABKZT   Has    JTTTBts:    Trx    Intbbkst    Ratb 


(ByLeeM.  Ckdin) 
Key  interest  ratee  are  soaring  out  of  con- 
trol  »"^   soon  may   soom   to   heights   noi 
reached  since  the  19th  C«itury. 

The  trend  Is  most  evident  In  bond  markets, 
but  also  threatens  to  spread  Into  the  every- 
day world  of  mortgages,  bank  loans  and  con- 
sumer credit. 

Rates  have  been  rising  since  last  spring, 
and  the  Increases  have  accelerated  sharply  In 
recent  weeks. 

Furthermore,  most  flnanrial  analysts  see  no 
end  In  sight,  no  reason  for  expecting  rates  to 
stabUlze — let  alone  decUne — any  time  soon. 
This  feeling  that  Interest  rates  are  out  of 
control  has  given  the  markets  a  bad  case  of 
Jitters.  Government  officials  are  worried 
because  there  is  little  they  can  do  to  slow  the 
rate  escalation. 

Treasury  Undersecretary  Frederick  L.  Dem- 
Ing  expressed  the  mood  of  near-panic  In  a 
speech  here  Saturday,  saying: 

"The  high  Interest  rate  wolf  Is  ...  In 
grandma's  bed,  grandma's  in  his  stomach,  hla 
Jaws  are  wide  open,  and  Red  Riding  Hood 
hasn't  got  a  chance  without  the  tax  Increase 
WoUbane." 

One  good  example  of  the  Interest  rate  trend 
U  the  performance  of  the  4.26  percent  Treas- 
ury bonds  sold  In  1962  and  scheduled  to  ma- 
ture In  1992. 

Unlike  savings  bonds,  marketable  bonds 
are  traded  and  the  Interest  rates  earned  by 
■ucoeaslTe  purchases  fluctuate  with  the 
prices  they  pay. 

The  price  of  the  1M3  bonds  hit  »  10«7 
high  of  97.  or  1070  for  a  |1,000  bond,  in  Janu- 


ary. Lately  tHey  have  declined  shaipty.  On^ 
ping  to  recozil  lows  almost  daily. 

When  trading  closed  Friday,  ths  prtoa  was 
about  81.  or  $810  for  a  »l,000  bond. 

The  Treasury,  of  course,  wUl  continue  pay- 
ing 4.26  percent  Interest  on  the  face  amount 
of  the  bonds,  or  $42.50  a  year  per  $1,000.  Ths 
annual  paynients  of  $42.50  would  give  an  ef- 
fective interest  rate,  or  yield,  of  6.65  percent 
on  the  $81*  Investment  of  anyone  who 
bought  a  $1,  XX)  bond  Friday  and  held  It  to 
maturity. 

Yields  on  other  Treasury  securities  ranged 
as  high  as  5(82  percent  Friday. 

When  market  yields  rise,  the  Treasury  must 
match  or  exceed  them  to  borrow  money  by 
selling  new  pecuritles.  lAte  last  month,  for 
example,  ths  Treasury  had  to  offer  6.75  per- 
cent on  a  new  issue  of  seven-year  notes. 

Although  ihat  was  the  highest  comparable 
rate  since  lf21,  the  price  of  the  new  notes 
already  has  [dropped  below  $998  per  $1,000, 
raising  the  |leld  to  a  new  purchaser  to  6.79 
percent.         | 

Market  analysts  warn  that  the  Treasury 
may  be  combelled  to  pay  6  percent  or  more 
to  borrow  inoney  next  year. 

The  Treaakiry  last  paid  6  percent  In  1920. 
A  search  of  I  the  records  Indicates  that  was 
the  highest  ^teasury  rate  since  ths  Civil  War 
era.  • 

Corporatl<»ns  selling  bonds  and  debentures 
are  sufTering  along  with  the  Treasury. 

Underwriters  last  Thursday  offered  $30  mil- 
lion of  30-year  Pennsylvania  Power  Ac  lilght 
Ck).  bonds  yielding  6.55  percent,  or  one-flfth 
of  a  percentage  point  more  than  a  comparable 
Issue  markeKd  only  two  weeks  earUer. 

Despite  tne  high  yield,  there  were  few  buy- 
ers. I 

Yields  odsome  types  of  corporate  bonds 
are  higher  ^an  any  time  since  shortly  after 
the  Civil  War. 

Bond  rates  Inevitably  Influenos  Interest 
rates  thro\ihout  the  economy,  after  time 

lags. 

Mortgages  are  especially  vulnerable.  If  mar- 
ket rates  rise  far  enough  above  rates  paid  by 
savings  laanks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, saver*  divert  their  money  Into  bonds 
and  notes. 

The  loss  of  savings  deposits  forces  the 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
curtail  mortgage  lending,  and  a  scarcity  of 
mortgage  money  pxishes  rates  up. 

When  that  happened  last  year,  the  bousing 
industry  nose-dived  Into  a  severe  recession. 
Although  ciirrent  market  rates  on  securi- 
tles  with  intermediate  and  long  maturities 
surpass  the  1966  peaks,  savlngB  deposits  stiU 
are  flowina  heavily  Into  the  thrift  Institu- 
tions. I 

A  major  reason  is  that  market  rates  on 
short-mati»lty  securities  still  are  below  1968 
peaks  and  pave  not  yet  risen  far  out  of  line 
with  rates  offered  on  savings  deposits. 

It  is  the  short-term  securities  that  com- 
pete most  directly  against  the  savings  banks 
and  saving*  and  loan  associations. 

If  Interniedlate  and  long-term  market  rates 
continue  rising,  they  almost  Inevitably  will 
pull  short-term  rates  up.  If  that  happens,  the 
thrift  institutions  wlU  lost  savings  deposits 
and  the  supply  of  mortgage  money  wUl  dry 
up. 

Interest  rates  on  bank  loans  have  not  yet 
risen  sharply,  mainly  because  the  Federal 
Reserve  haa  kept  pumping  large  amounts  of 
reserves  l^to  the  bonks — expanding  their 
lending  ca|>aclty — and  because  demand  for 
business  loans  Is  sluggish. 

CorporaltlonB  are  concentrating  on  sales  of 
bonds  and  debentures  to  raise  money.  Instead 
of  borrowlag  at  banks. 

But  most  bankers  predict  business  loan 
demand  wUl  pick  up  early  next  year,  and 
many  of  ttoem  expect  ths  "Ted"  to  tighten 
credit  by  curtailing  ths  flow  at  reserves. 
If  theee  forecasts  are  correct,  banks  prob- 
ably wlU  ifclse  their  prime  rate — the  interest 
cbiurged  o^loans  to  tha  blggwt  corpora- 
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best  credit  ratings — from  U 


ttons  with  the 
to  8  percent.      , 

Rates  chargM  1  less  credit-worthy  borrowea 
are  scaled  upwi  rd  from  the  minimum  prlm« 
rate,  j 

Bond  market  rates  have  soared  basically 
because  the  ciirrent  and  prospective  voIuum 
of  borrowing  through  securities  sales  Is  hugi 
Heavy  demand:  for  credit  boosts  the  prtct 
paid  by  bcvro^ers,  which  Is  the  Interest 
rate.  j 

The  federal  f>udget  deficit  this  fiscal  yetr 
Is  expected  to  exceed  $20  billion — some  esti- 
mates r\m  as  [high  as  $29  billion— so  tbs 
Treasury  wUl  nave  to  borrow  heavily  in  ths 
market.  I 

State  and  Iscal  governments  are  selling 
record  amoun^  of  bonds  to  finance  thetr 
growing  needs,  j 

Corporations^  are  marketing  bonds  in  bugi 
volume  partly  to  finance  current  reqults- 
ments  and.pajrtly  because  they  fear  a  short- 
age of  credit  later. 

Corporate  treasurers  are  afraid  that  hear; 
Treasury  borrowing  may  squeeze  them  out  c( 
the  market,  and  that  credit-tightening  vaofm 
by  the  Fed  n)ay  dry  up  bank  lending  c^ 
paclty. 

They  expect  to  need  plenty  of  money  nnt 
year  to  financ*  Inventories  and  expansion  ti 
the  economy  booms. 

To  the  cha|rln  of  monetary  autborlttai, 
high  bond  Interest  rates  have  not  yet  detenst 
corporations  trom  Increasing  bond  sslii 
sharply.  Corporate  treasurers  apparenUy  m 
convinced  thaf  rates  will  rise  stUl  hlgbv. 
so  they  see  |k0  reason  to  postpone  bond 
sales. 

What  would!  it  take  to  halt  the  escalatks 
of  mterest  rat4s? 

An  economic  slowdown  would  do  It,  kf 
curtailing  cort^rate  demands  for  cre<llt  to 
finance  Inventories  and  expansion,  and  bf 
reducing  chances  that  ths  Fed  may  tlghta 
monetary  policy. 

But   most   forecasters   predict   the  econ- 
"   omy  wUl  boom  next  year. 

A  tax  increase  probably  would  at  least  ilos 
the  rise  of  Intsrest  rates. 

Higher  taxe$  would  bcAd  down  the  bud|a 
deficit  and  thus  the  amount  of  TreaaoiT 
borrowing.       I 

A  tax  tncredse  also  would  dampen  the  *»■ 
nomlc  boom,  so  business  demand  for  cndtt 
would  be  curbed. 

And  a  tax  Increase  would  curb  Inflignn, 
Tptntmming  \^t  need  for  credit -tlghtenlaf 
moves  by  the  I'ed. 

President  Jphnson's  tax-Increase  propoMk 
are  iMtwitlcall^  dead  foe  this  year,  and  p«s- 
pects  for  action  In   1968  are  uncertain. 


HON. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


ILARENCE  D.  LONG 


or   ICABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVffl 

Tuesday.  November  14,  1967 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
two  servicemen  from  Maryland,  Anw 
Pfc.  Robert  E.  Scharon  m  and  BtofflJ 
Pfc.  John  M.  Joyce,  were  recently  om 
In  action  in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  t>  commend  the  courage  oj 
these  youn^:  men  and  to  honor  thor 
memory  by*  Including  the  following  «• 
tide  in  the  Record: 

Crrx  OI,  Bethbsda  tlAMOn  Knxn) » 
Vietnam  Fiohtino 
A  Baltimore  soldier  and  a  Bethesda  m««*« 
were  killed  in  action  last  week  in  VKf** 
the  Defense  i  Department  reported  yertewJ' 


•fltej  were  Identified  as  Army  Pfc.  Robert 
a.  Bcharon  3d,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
geliutm,  Jr.,  of  3525  Wild  Cherry  road,  Baltl- 
gg(C  and  Marine  Pfc.  John  M.  Joyce,  son  of 
II,  and  Mrs.  Patrick  C.  Joyce,  Jr.,  of  6405 
Huntington  parkway,  Bethesda. 

Pfc.  Scharon,  20.  was  killed  Thursday  In  the 
Central  Highlands  of  Vietnam,  where  he  was 
a  Signal  Corpsman  attached  to  an  artillery 
onit. 

,  Pfc  Scharon  left  California  for  Vietnam 
'^qytsmber  14  and  was  reported  missing  In 
letlon  Thursday.  Members  of  the  famUy 
,nre  notified  Saturday  that  he  had  been 
kiUad. 

Pfc.  Joyce,  19,  died  Wednesday  of  head 
Mjjids  from  an  enemy  explosive,  according 
vJK  Defense  Department  telegram  to  his 
(unily. 

A  member  of  the  3d  Marine  Division,  he 
>  TCS  bit  while  defending  his  unit's  position 
ntsr  Oanang.  He  had  been  In  Vietnam  40 
dsya 

Pfc.  Joyce  had  been  attending  language 
n»tMvJ  in  Vietnam  and  had  only  recently 
|MM  into  combat,  his  mother  said  last  night. 

In  a  letter  the  family  received  yesterday, 
tiia  marine  said  he  was  being  taken  out  of 
language  school  because  the  Marine  Corps 
«M  lufrerlng  many  casualties.  He  said  he 
tkoiv'tt  be  would  be  assigned  to  duty  aboard 

"a  KAPPT  ICABIHX" 

■Bs  was  really  a  very  proud  and  happy 
mattae,"  Mrs.  Joyce  said.  "He  loved  It."      /* 

Pfc.  Joyce,  a  1966  graduate  of  Bethesdi- 
Chery  Chase  High  School,  entered  the  Unl- 
fVitty  of  Pittsburgh  In  September,  1966, 
bat  left  school  early  this  year  to  enlist  In  the 
MBtaM  Corps. 

Hk  is  survived  by  his  parents;  three  sisters, 
Ihanua,  Julie  Ann  and  Mary  Ryan  Joyce; 
iDd  a  brother,  Patrick  C.  Joyce  Sd. 


Aa  Official  Greeter  Bids  a  RegretM 
Farewell 


ETTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or  CALOoamA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  14.  1967 

UfrSIBK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us,  I  am 
lore,  have  a  few  acquaintances  who  have 
Bade  what  we  believe  to  be  an  immense 
contribution  to  the  well-being  and  de- 
vdopment  of  our  country  without  ever 
having  received  In  full  measure  the 
credit  that  was  due  them. 

Some  of  these  individuals  are  in  the 
•onservatlve  spectrum  and  some  In  the 
fflwil,  but  whatever  their  views  they 
•Mk  conscientiously  for  what  they  be- 
Beve  to  be  the  best  for  our  country,  for 
our  people,  and  for  the  world. 

In  my  district,  one  such  individual  ia 
Dr.  Hubert  Phillips,  a  real,  died-in-the- 
»«*  Mberal  of  long  standing,  who  at  the 
ripe  young  age  of  82  Is  relinquishing  his 
^  as  Uie  Fresno  representative  of  the 
«$te  Department's  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Institute. 

iJ^iL°°*  °^^  purpose  here  to  eulogize 
»•  Phillips,  whom  I  count  as  a  friend 
«  iMmy  years,  but  rather  to  place  in 
we  RtcoHD  the  story  of  this  man's  ac- 
•P^WWunents  as  reported  by  EU  Seten- 
«n,  of  the  Fresno  Bee. 

'n>e«toryfoUow8: 


Ah  OmciAi.  OxxcTES  Bms  a  REGarrrci. 

Fakkwxll 

Those  were  happy,  gratifying  days  for  Dr. 
Hubert  Phillips,  even  In  spite  of  a  few  un- 
settling instances. 

Like  the  time  the  State  Department  in- 
sisted all  18  pieces  of  luggage  accompany 
an  Indonesian  official  on  his  one-night  stay 
In  Yosemlte  National  Park. 

Or  the  time  the  Argentinian  vanished  while 
on  a  tour  of  the  Fresno  State  College  farm 
school. 

Or  the  time  the  vlstor  from  Thailand 
broke  his  tooth  at  a  dinner. 

Or  the  time  a  local  capitalist  was  called 
upon  to  Introduce  a  visiting  Conununlst  at 
a  meeting. 

After  10  years  of  squiring  around  and 
tending  to  the  care  of  more  than  100  visitors 
from  37  countries  as  the  local  representative 
for  the  State  Department's  Governmental 
Affairs  Institute,  the  82-year-old  PhlUlps  has 
turned  his  duties  over  to  Mrs.  Stanley  T.  Lee 
"who  WlU  be  able  to  give  our  foreign  visitors' 
program  much  more  dynamic  direction  than 
I  can  do  at  my  age." 

Actually,  the  experience  does  not  appear 
to  have  aged  the  FSC  professor  emeritus  of 
social  science  a  bit. 

"How  could  It?"  be  says.  "Human  beings 
are  the  most  Interesting  things  In  the  world. 

"People  say  this  is  the  greatest  ot  aU 
covmtrtes.  But  we  havent  produced  any  bet- 
ter men  or  women.  I  always  thought  now 
here's  a  product  of  a  different  world  than 
mine,  but  a  pretty  nice  product.  It  made  It 
endlessly  fascinating." 

What  the  visitors  thought  of  what  they 
saw,  so  far  as  Phillips  was  concerned,  was 
their  own  business.  "I  never  asked  them  what 
they  thought  or  told  them  what  I  think  of 
their  coiintriee,"  he  said.  He  gave  them  the 
chance  to  make  up  their  own  minds. 

"I  tried  to  show  them  every  place,"  he  says. 
"From  Fig  Garden  and  Its  big  homes  to 
where  I  live  and  to  the  West  Side. 

"  'We're  not  proud  of  it,'  I  told  them.  "But 
this  Is  part  of  It.'  None  went  home  think- 
ing we  all  Uved  in  $100,000  houses.  I  sensed 
they  liked  that.  Oovemments  are  Inclined 
to  show  only  the  good  side." 

V^   SUSDKKS 

Oovemments  also  are  Inclined  to  place 
\inneceesary  burdens,  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment did  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Mohammed 
Hatta  of  Indonesia  and  his  18  pieces  of  lug- 
gage. While  in  New  Mexico,  Hatta  and  his 
party  wanted  to  make  an  overnight  trip  to 
Toaemlte  and  return  to  New  Mexico.  PhU- 
lips  suggested  they  bring  a  minimum  of 
luggage. 

"Nothing  doing,"  repUed  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

"These  are  VIPs."  PhlUlps  scurried  around, 
found  a  station  wagon  and  got  the  visitors 
to  Yosemlte,  luggage  and  aU. 

For  the  man  from  Thailand  who  had 
broken  his  tooth.  PhllUpe  had  to  scurry 
around  and  find  a  dentist.  "He  pulled  out 
what  was  left.  But  that's  the  closest  we 
came  to  having  anyone  become  111." 

CRAT    BAnt 

The  only  other  time  a  guest's  l>ehavlor 
resulted  In  another  gray  hair  for  PhUUps 
was  when  he  took  Dr.  Patricio  Vacas,  an 
Argentinian  editor,  to  the  FSC  fann  school 
during  the  grape-plcklng  season. 

"The  dust  was  up  to  our  shoe  tops  as  we 
walked  through  the  vines,"  he  said.  "I>retty 
soon  I  looked  up  and  he  had  disappeared. 
We  found  him  a  Uttle  later,  siirrounded  by  a 
gn^up  of  Mexican  farm  workers.  They  were 
all  talking  and  waving  ttaelr  arms  and  hav- 
ing a  glorious  time. 

"They  gave  him  something  he  co\ildn't  get 
from  the  officials,"  Phillips  laughed. 

rSC    MEXTTNO 

And  be  laughed  some  more  recalling  the 
time  Lasar  Latlnovlch.  a  foreign  relations 


officer  from  Yugoslavia,  was  the  guest  at  an 
FSC  meeUng.  Called  upon  to  Introduce  the 
Communist  official  was  MelvlUe  E.  Wlllson,  a 
local  Republican  leader. 

"There  was  this  conservative  Introducing 
this  Communist,"  said  PhllUps.  "I  couldn't 
help  chuckling  to  myself  there  In  my  chair. 
'  "But  that's  what  made  It  all  so  interest- 
ing. Not  a  single  unhappy  experience  the 
whole  time.  I'm  going  to  miss  It." 


The  Life  and  Death  of  Casey  Jones 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or   MUSBTBaiPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  14.  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
history's  most  celebrated  railroad  wreck 
happened  In  Yazoo  Ck)unty,  Miss..  In  the 
district  I  have  the  privilege  to  repre- 
sent, and  I  am  most  pleased  to  Invite 
my  colleagues  to  read  a  fine  article  in 
railroad  history  by  a  great  writer,  Mr. 
Tom  Mahoney.  His  article  Is  captioned 
"The  Life  and  Death  of  Casey  Jones," 
and  recently  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Reader's  Digest  after  having  first  been 
seen  in  the  American  Legion  magEizlne 

The  article  by  Tom  Mahoney  in  the 
American  Legion  magazine  follows: 
Thz  Lm  AKO  Dbatr  or  Caset  Joma 
(By  Tom  Mahoney) 
Come  all  you  rounders,  if  you  vxmt  to  hear 
A  story  'bout  a  brave  engineer — 
Casey  Jones  toas  the  rounder's  name 
On  a  six-eight   wheeler,   boys,  he  toon  his 
fame.* 

Thus  begins  what  Carl  Sandburg,  the  poet, 
calls  "the  greatest  ballad  ever  written  on  ths 
North  American  continent."  Who  was  Casey 
Jones?  Just  about  everybody  knows  that 
Casey  was  a  railroad  engineer  who  was  UUed 
In  a  wreck.  But  the  chances  are  that  your 
facts  are  hazy  unless  you  are  a  railroad  his- 
tory btiff  or  live  In  Jackson,  Tenn.,  where  his 
old  home  has  been  converted  into  a  mtiseum 
and  keeps  his  memory  green  for  around 
30,000  visitors  a  year. 

Casey  Jones  was  bom  Jonathan  Lutber 
Jones  in  southeastern  Missouri  on  March  14. 
1863.  When  he  was  a  boy,  his  achoolteacho- 
father  moved  the  family  to  the  village  of 
Cayce,  Ky.,  and  because  of  this  Jonathan 
Luther  became  Casey.  He  was  (xie  of  five 
chUdren,  four  boys  and  a  girl.  Three  of  the 
boys  became  Illinois  Central  locomotive  en- 
gineers. His  sister^and  two  ot  his  brothers 
died  violently,  but  none  so  dramatically  and 
spectacularly  as  Casey  In  1900. 

A  handsome,  blue-eyed,  37-year-old  man.  6 
feet  4  Inches  tall,  Casey  was  then  one  of  the 
best  engineers  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road. The  airplane  had  not  yet .  been  In- 
vented. There  were  Just  a  few  automobiles, 
mostly  around  New  York's  Central  Park,  and 
no  highways.  Railroads  were  the  only  means 
of  getting  about  the  country.  Many  psnen- 
gers  schedules  were  as  fast  or  faster  than 
they  are  today.  The  engineers  who  handled 
the  big  steam  locomotives  that  pulled  the 
crack  trains  were  the  most  glamorous  men  In 
the  land. 

As  Jockeys  carry  their  own  saddles  from 
mount  to  mo\int,  many  of  the  engineers  had 
their  own  steam  whistles  that  they  took  from 
locomotive  to  locomotive.  A  St.  Louis  ad- 
mirer gave  Casey  his  whistle,  a  sU-lute  cal- 
liope affair  that  played  a  "whippoorwlU" 
tune  like  no  other.  He  was  ao  famous  for 
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being  on  time  that  people  up  and  down  the 
railroad  set  their  watches  to  the  lonesome 
wall  of  hla  whistle.  He  did  not  drink,  but 
had  a  reputation  for  speed  and  recklessness 
dating  from  his  fast  freight  days.  He  had 
been  svuspended  nine  times  for  rule  Infrac- 
tion, but  there  had  been  no  complaint 
against  him  for  three  years  and  no  passenger 
was  ever  UUed  riding  with  Casey  iones.  He 
also  was  known  for  his  kindness  and  consid- 
eration for  the  Negroes  who  fired  and  cared 
for  his  locomotives. 

The  caller  called  Casey  at  a  half  past  four 

Kissed  hU  wife  at  the  station  door 

Mounted  to  the  cabin  with  his  orders  in  his 

hand 
And  he  took  his  farewell  trip  to  that  Prom- 
ised Land.* 

The  Illinois  Central  had  four  fast  pas- 
senger train*  a  day  running  between  Chi- 
cago and  Ne^  Orleans.  Going  south,  tiiey 
were  No.  1  and  No.  3.  No.  1  was  called  the 
New  Orleans  Special  or  CannonbaU  Express, 
and  No.  a  the  Chicago  Fast  Uall;  but  they 
were  the  line's  fastest  trains  and  were  aU 
popularly  called  the  Cannonball  expresses. 
Casey  drew  the  assignment  early  In  1900  of 
helping  pilot  these  trains  over  the  fast  188- 
mUe  stretch  between  Memphis.  Tenn.,  and 
Canton,  Mlas.,  on  a  60-mUe-an-hour  sched- 
ule. He  was  assigned  a  worshipful,  young 
Negro  fireman  named  Sim  T.  Webb  and  given 
a  new  locomotive.  No.  382.  It  was  not  "a  six 
eight  wheeler."  There  Is  no  such  thing  In 
railroad  terminology.  No.  382  was  a  fast  ten- 
wheel  McQueen  with  six  driving  wheels  six 
feet  high.  „       ^^ 

Casey  and  No.  382  brought  No.  2  north 
Into  Memphis  exactly  on  time  at  10  pjn., 
April  29,  1900.  He  was  scheduled  to  rest  there 
m^wiA  take  No.  1  south  at  11:36  pjn.  the  next 
day.  But  at  the  roiindhouse  he  letuned  that 
H»m  Tate,  the  engineer  due  to  take  No.  1 
south  that  same  evening,  was  111. 

He  needed  the  extra  money.  Thirteen  years 
earner,  when  he  was  22  and  she  16,  Casey  had 
become  a  CathoUc  to  marry  Jane  Brady,  the 
daughter  of  his  rooming-house  keeper,  in  St. 
Btary's  Church  at  Jackson.  Tenn.  They  had 
three  children.  Because  of  his  new  run,  Casey 
was  planning  to  buy  a  house  in  Memphis  and 
move  his  family  there. 

ms  only  condition  for  "doubling  back"  was 
that  he  use  his  own  engine.  No.  382.  with  the 
whlppoorwlU  whistle.  As  the  southbound 
Cannonball  was  running  late,  there  was  time 
to  give  Casey's  engine  the  usual  servicing.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  11:35  pjn.,  but  12:60  a.m. 
when  Casey  Jones  "mounted  to  the  cabin" 
and  the  l2-co«ch  CannonbaU,  at  least  78 
minutes  late,  moved  southward  out  of  the 
Poplar  Street  Station  in  Memphis.  Sim  Webb 
later  said  the  train  was  90  minutes  late. 
Put  in  your  water  and  shovel  your  coal. 
Put  your  head  out  the  window,  loatch  them 

drivers  roll 
I'U  run  her  till  she  leaves  the  rail 
'Cause  I'm  eight  hours  Idte  with  that  Western 
mail. 

"We'll  have  a  pretty  tough  time  getting 
Into  Canton  on  the  dot.  Sim,  but  I  believe 
we  can  make  it."  Casey  told  his  fireman.  Sim 
shoveled  the  coal.  With  the  whlppoorwlU 
whistle  walling  at  stations  and  crossings,  they 
began  to  make  up  time  as  No.  382  roared 
southward.  Casey  poured  on  the  steam.  With 
bursts  of  speed  more  than  90  mUes  an  hour, 
Casey  made  up  56  minutes  of  time  in  the 
straight,  level  102-mlle  stretch  to  Grenada, 
Miss.,  his  first  stop. 

Milestones  and  telegraph  poles  flew  by  as 
he  kept  up  his  -blazing  speed  through  the 
murky  night.  In  the  23  nUlee  from  Grenada 
to  Winona,  he  made  up  16  minutes  more.  It 
was  a  single  track  railroad,  but  he  had  to 
watch  out  tor  only  only  scheduled  train  com- 
ing the  other  way,  the  northbound  No.  2,  so 
be  continued  to  blghbaU  southward. 

"The  old  lady's  got  her  high  heel  sUppers 


oa  tonight!"  Joies  shouted  to  Sim  across  ths 
cab. 
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knew  by  the  engine's 
the  throttle  was  Casey 


The  suntchman 

moan 
That  the  man  < 

Jones.* 

He  was  almost  on  time  when  he  made  his 
last  scheduled  stop  at  Durant,  30  miles  to  the 
south  of  Winona.  He  took  the  siding  at  Good- 
man a  little  fart  lier  on  to  let  No.  2,  the  north- 
bound Cannon!  laU,  pass.  This  delayed  him 
Just  five  mlnues  and  he  sped  onward  at 
76  miles  an  hiur  over  a  supposedly  clear 
track.  He  was  only  two  minutes  behind 
schedule  as  he  a  pproached  Vaughan,  22  mUes 
south  of  Dura  at  and  14  miles  north  of 
Canton. 

Incredibly.  Cinnonball  No.  1  had  made 
up  73  minutes  ft  loet  time  In  174  miles.  "This 
means,"  wrote  A-ed  J.  Lee,  an  IlUnols  Central 
engineer  of  the  time,  "that  there  were  times 
when  she  was  dflvlng  through  the  night  con- 
siderably In  ei^ess  of  100  miles  per  hour, 
and  hardly  bel^w  65  miles  per  hour  at  any 
time!" 

Twelve  minu  ;es  more  at  the  same  speed 
and  Casey  would  have  arrived  In  Canton  on 
time.  But  as  he  swept  around  an  "S"  curve 
Into  Vaughan,  tfie  red  light  of  a  freight  train 
caboose  loomed  up  ahead  In  the  foggy  night. 
"We're  gonna  hit!"  shouted  Sim  Webb,  the 
fireman. 

Casey  Jones  r  »acted  swiftly.  He  shut  off  the 
throttle,  appllel  the  air  brakes,  pulled  the 
reverse  lever,  op  ened  the  sand  dome  wide  and 
sounded  a  bl  ist  on  the  "whlppoorwlU" 
whistle. 

"Jump,  Sim!'  he  shouted.  "Unload!" 
As  the  express  slowed  from  75  to  perhaps 
50  miles  an  hov  r  In  a  few  yards.  Sim  Jiuuped, 
Casey  Jones  stt.yed  at  the  controls  and  Just 
faUed  to  brake  tils  train  short  of  coUlsion. 

With  a  CTEuh  heard  for  miles,  hla  locomo- 
tive spUntered  the  caboose  at  3:52  a.m.  It 
also  plowed  thsough  a  car  of  hay  ahead  and 
on  Into  the  next  one  which  was  loaded  with 
shelled  com.  Tans  of  com  were  scattered  over 
the  scene.  No  382  then  left  the  rails  and 
turned  on  her  side.  The  tender  and  aU  of 
the  coaches  of  ithe  Cannonball  remained  on 
the  track. 

Casey  Jones  :  was  the  only  person  kUled. 
He  was  foun4  with  an  iron  bolt  driven 
througli  bis  ne(k  and  a  bale  of  bay  crushing 
hla  body. 

Slim  Webb  iwas  picked  up  unconscious 
where  he  Jumijed,  but  was  only  bruised.  He 
accepted  $5  In  full  payment  of  any  claim 
against  the  railroad.  An  express  messenger 
who  was  badl^  bruised  accepted  $23.  Two 
posUl  clerks  slid  a  lady  passenger  accepted 
$1  each  for  their  hurts.  Cleaning  up  the 
wreckage,  accbrdlng  to  niinola  Central 
records,  cost '  only  93,323.76,  Including 
•1,396.26  IfMT  repairing  Engine  382  and  return- 
ing her  to  service  under  another  number. 
How  had  Iti  happened? 
Two  freight '  trains,  one  northbound  and 
one  southbouqd,  had  been  ordered  to  a  sid- 
ing at  Vaughah,  but  their  combined  length 
was  four  c«8  longer  than  the  3,148-foot  sid- 
ing. To  let  "passenger  train  No.  2  pass,  they 
had  executed  what  railroad  men  caU  a  "saw 
by."  They  mo«ed  north  on  the  siding  until 
No.  2  stopped  alongside  on  the  main  track. 
Then,  they  pulled  back  untU  the  way  was 
clear  ahead.  They  repeated  the  maneuver  to 
let  a  local  passenger  train  Into  a  spur  on 
the  other  side  lof  the  Vaughan  station. 

They  were  preparing  to  do  a  third  "saw 
by"  to  let  Cassy  Jones  through  when  a  rub- 
ber air  hose  woke  and  froze  all^the  wheels 
of  one  of  tha  freight  trains,  leaving  four 
cars  on  the  tiftck  In  the  path  of  onrushlng 
Cannonball  Ntf.  1.  What  happened  next  has 
been  a  matter  of  controversy  ever  since. 

Regulations  required  that  warning  tor- 
pedoes be  pladed  on  the  track  "30  telegraph 
poles  away,"  l^at  a  fusee  be  lighted  and  a 
trainman  be  ient  with  a  lantern  to  inter- 


cept the  oncomin ;  train.  A  flagman  named 
John  M.  Newberry  was  dispatched  from  the 
southbound  frelgl^t  to  do  aU  these  things. 
According  to  an  olSclal  Investigator's  report] 
Sim  Webb  and  the  crews  of  the  three  trains 
waiting  at  Vaugtfan  agreed  that  Newberry 
had  done  his  Job  atad  the  torpedoes  exploded. 
"Engineer  Jonea  was  solely  responsible  for 
the  collision  by  re^on  of  having  disregarded 
the  signals  glvenl  by  Flagman  Newberry," 
concluded  this  report  by  A.  W.  Sullivan, 
then  general. superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Central. 

For  many  years  before  his  death  In  Mem- 
phis on  July  13,  1967,  Sim  Webb  told  and 
recorded  a  different  story,  insisting:  "We 
saw  no  flagman  cr  fusee!  We  heard  no  tor- 
pedoes." 1 

In  any  event,  admirers  of  Casey  rallied  to 
his  defense.  This  jlbB  what  made  the  mishap 
different  from  theB7  other  rear-end  collisions 
on  U.S.  railroads  Ithat  month.  First  detailed 
news  of  the  wreck  was  a  story  In  the  Mew 
Orleans  Times  Deinocrat  from  a  former  em- 
ployee, Adam  Hauser,  who  was  one  of  the 
passengers  on  the] CannonbaU  who  may  have 
owed  their  Uvea  t*>  Caseys'  heroism. 

"Engineer  Jone^  did  a  wonderful  as  well 
as  an  heroic  plede  of  work,  at  the  cost  of 
his  life,"  wrote  Hauser.  "The  marvel  and 
mystery  is  how  Engineer  Jones  stopped  that 
train.  The  railroad  men  themselves  wondered 
at  It,  and  of  course  the  uninitiated  could 
not  do  less.  But  stop  It  he  did.  In  a  way  that 
showed  his  complete  mastery  of  his  engine, 
as  weU  as  his  sublime  heroism." 

Hauser  predicted  "the  Vaughan  wreck  wUl 
be  talked  about  li|  roundhouses,  lunchrooms, 
and  cabooses  for  the  next  six  months."  It 
was  talked  about  for  years.  One  of  Cssey'i 
friends,  Wallace  Baunders,  a  Negro  englne- 
wlper  at  the  Cahton  shcqw  of  the  UUnloi 
Central,  compose^  a  chantey  about  the  wreck 
and  began  to  singllt. 

"Casey  Jonee,f  sang  Saunders.  "Caasf 
Jones.  He  was  all  right.  Stuck  to  his  duty 
both  day  and  nl|ht.  Casey  Jones  .  .  .  Fire' 
man  say.  Casey  you're  runnln'  too  fast  .  . . 
Out  run  yo'  signal  last  station  yo'  passed  .  . . 
Casey  Jones,  he  died  at  the  throttle,  with  the 
whistle  in  his  ha^d!" 

Saunders,  whd  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  aUowed  his  ballad  to  be  copied  by 
WlUlam  Lelghtoi^,  an  Illinois  Central  en(l- 
neer.  Lelghton  paased  it  along  to  his  brothen, 
Bert  and  Frank  telghton,  who  were  vaude- 
vlUe  performers.  It  Is  said  that  Saunden 
first  refused  to  allow  the  song  to  be  written, 
but  changed  his  mind  when  an  engine* 
friend  of  William  Lelghton's  gave  him  a  bot- 
tle of  gin.  The  vaudevUlians  sang  varlatloni 
of  the  ballad  to  a  time  close  to  Steamtwst 
Bill  and  spread  it  throughout  the  land. 
Somebody  else  bad  Casey  "a  no-good  tcib 
who  refused  to  I  strike  with  the  Soutbeca 
Pacific  boys."       I 

A  professional  song-wrltlng  team  wrote  tht 
best  known  version  and  copyrighted  It  Is 
1909,  with  words  by  T.  Lawrence  Selbert  and 
music  by  Eddie  Newton.  It  was  superior  ia 
tune  and  rhyme,  but  much  less  accuiats 
than  that  of  Wallace  Saunders.  In  fact,  tbej 
placed  the  wreck  on  a  Western  line  near  8m 
Francisco  and  added  a  verse  suggesting  that 
Mrs.  Jones  had  another  husband  "on  the  Salt 
Lake  Line."  It  was  a  best-seller  Just  brfon 
World  War  I.  Both  Selbert  and  Newton  wat 
dead  when  their  original  copyright  ran  out 
In  1937,  but  their  heirs  renewed  this  and  It 
has  been  a  stead^  seller  in  records  and  abett 
music.  f 

From  Casey's  i  death,  Mrs.  Jones  recelwd 
the  money  from  two  91,500  policies  with  tte 
Locomotive  Englheers  Mutual  Life  Sc  Accident 
Insurance  Assoc^tlon,  a  benefit  of  CaMf'i 
belonging  to  the  Brotherhood  of  LocomotW 
Engineers.  To  ifar  her  three  chUdren  iD* 
turned  her  homie  in  Jackson  Into  a  bosri- 
Ing  house  for  rfUroad  men.  One  son,  Jota 
Lloyd,  sometimes  known  as  Casey  Jr.  (» 
Catholic  mother  wouldn't  call  him  LuthB). 
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became  an  automobUe  truck  repairman  me- 
ehsnlc  and  served  In  the  Army  in  World 
War  I  at  KnoxvUle.  He  died  in  1934.  The 
Jones'  daughter,  Helen,  married  D.  C.  Mc- 
Kenzie.  a  GiUf,  MobUe  &  Ohio  storekeeper. 
Tb0j  live  In  MobUe.  The  other  son,  Charles 
rttlred  at  72  in  1960.  after  43  years  in  the 
Illinois  Central  shops  as  a  pipefitter.  He  lives 
tn  Jackson,  Tenn,  His  son,  Charles,  Jr., 
Casey  Jones'  grandson,  is  an  Illinois  Central 
dlesel  mechanic  in  Pulton,  Ky. 

As  a  rebuttal  to  the  Selbert-Newton  song, 
im.  Jones,  with  the  help  of  Lysle  Tomerlln! 
a  local  man.  In  1938  wrote  and  pubUshed  a 
song,  "My  Husband  Casey  Jones."  Pew  copies 
were  sold  outside  of  Tennessee  but  It  spurred 
a  revival  of  Interest  in  Casey.  She  was  present 
that  year  when  Sen.  Alben  Berkley  sang 
Casey's  praises  at  the  unveiling  of  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  him  on  Highway  94  at  Cayce 
Ky.,  by  the  Hickman  Uons  Club.  The  bronze 
pUque  said  that  Casey's  mishap  was  "by  no 
fanlt  of  his." 

Fred  J.  Lee,  a  retired  nUnois  Central  en- 
gineer who  had  known  Casey,  wrote  a  book 
about  him  the  next  year.  Only  one  edition 
was  i»lnted  In  Tennessee  and  It  Is  now  a  col- 
lector's item,  but  It  added  to  the  lore.  Mrs. 
Jones  was  a  guesj  at  the  1939  New  York 
World's  Pair.  A  motion  picture  and  a  series  of 
radio  dramas  based  on  the  Casey  Jones  story 
foDowed.  In  1947,  Lucius  Beebe  and  Charles 
Clegg,  railroad  historians,  replaced  the  sim- 
ple wooden  cross  marking  Casey's  grave  In 
Jaeksod's  Calvary  Cemetery  alongside  the 
LC.  tracks  with  a  granite  monimient. 

The  top  shows  Engine  No.  382  and  the  In- 
iolptlon  on  the  side  says :  '"To  the  memory  of 
the  locomotive  engineer,  whose  name  as 
'Cisey  Jones,'  became  a  part  of  the  folklore 
and  the  American  language:  For  I'm  to  run 
itr  UU  she  leaves  the  raiU  or  make  it  on  time 
•ttit  the  soundbound  mail." 

Activities  In  connection  with  the  approach- 
ing centennial  of  the  nilnoU  Central  resulted 
la  a  1960  commemorative  stamp,  not  for  the 
raUroad  but  In  honor  of  Casey  Jones!  The 
flnt-day-sale    ceremonies    for    this    brown 
three-cent  stamp  on  AprU  29,  1960.  the  day 
Uten  the  50th  anniversary  trf  Casey's  last 
mn,  drew  the  biggest  crowd  In  the  town's 
history  to  Jackson,   Tenn.   Poetmaster  Roy 
QUbert  sold  a  mUUon  stamps  and  canceled 
440,000  first-day  covers.  Mrs.  Jones  and  Sim 
WaW)  received  the  first  sheets.  The  late  I.  B. 
TlgTBtt,  president  and  chairman  of  the  Gulf 
MbbUe  &  Ohio,  for  which  Casey  had  worked 
aa  trtegrapher  and  fireman  before  Joining  the 
LC,  and  other  speakers  compared   hiin    to 
eaol  Bunyan  and  Johnny  Appleseed. 
tJl"    i*U»"<»d    presidents    were    present 
»o«gh  not   the   president   of   the   nilnols 
Cswral.  C.  J.  Corliss,  historian  of  the  raU- 
wad,  however,  dealt  generously  with  Casey 
*Ms  In  its  centennial  history.  "Main  Line 
cc  Mid-America."  but  naturally  stuck  to  the 
oawal  account  of  the  tropedoes  exploding 
M  vaughan.  A  locomotive  of  the  type  of  No 
»H  was  given  to  the  Casey  Jones  Museum 
By  the  City  of  Jackson  and  many  other  rall- 
JMd  reUcs  were  given  to  the  Museum  by  the 
Dllnols  Central. 

TMs  was  opened  with  ceremony  on  AprU 
W.  196fl,  after  the  city  purchased  the  home 
»w»  the  Jones'  had  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
•J2*«»t-  and  installed  one  of  Mrs.  Jones' 
WMds,  Mrs.  Martha  Vance  GlUand,  as  man- 
•gw.  Mrs.  Jones  gave  Casey's  watch  and  many 
»»•  personal  relics  of  the  engineer  to  the 
™wum  before  her  death  in  a  Jackson  nurs- 
^h«ne  on  November  21.  1968.  His  original 
"•Wppoorwiu "  whlsUe  Is  now  owned  by  a 
Sr*?"'  of  railroad  reUcs  In  Bonne  Terre, 
I^'.^?  ?^'"  ^-  *'°°«"  ^"  tawle  and  given 

r«»Mly  all  steam  locomotives  and  steam 
~»«js  have  followed  Casey  to  "the  prom- 

'^  t^u""^"™  "****"*  •'"'*^  ""  WhlsUe 


-Commission,  it  reads:  "Casey  Jones:  A 
famous  baUad,  the  folklore  of  American  rail- 
roading and  a  postage  stamp  commemorate 
toe  colorful  and  courageous  engineer  who  was 
kUled  in  a  wreck  here  In  1900."  Cora  grows 
each  year  at  the  scene,  self-seeded  from  the 
grain  scattered  by  Casey's  locomotive 
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A  New  York  International  Realtor  Looks 
at  the  Common  Market^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  13,  1967 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished New  York-based  international 
realtor.  Mr.  E.  Ren6  Frank,  was  a  speaker 
at  the  60th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  being  held  In  Washington  this 
week.  Mr.  Prank  spoke  on  "The  European 
Common  Market:  Help  or  Hurt?" 

Mr.  Prank  Is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can chapter,  Intomatlonal  Real  Estate 
Federation.  His  remarks  are  certainly  en- 
lightening and  I  place  the  text  of  Mr. 
Frank's  remarks  in  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point  for  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House: 

Turn  EnaoPEAN  Common  Market:    Help  os 

HUET? 


^^  U  also  a  memorial  marker  to  Casey 

pSi  tv     •   Vaughan,   Miss.,   wreek   site. 

"**  there  by  the   M1ss1ss1k>1   Historical 


(By  K.  Rene  Prank,  of  New  York  City,  to  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards' 
1967  convention  held  In  Washington,  D.C.) 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladles  and  Gentleman,  at 
al>out  11 :06  A.M.  November  20th,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  wlU  have  reached 
200  million — or  approximately  the  total  pop- 
iilatlon    of    the    countrlee    comprising    the 
European  Common  Market.  This  makes  the 
European   community   second   only   to   the 
United  States  as  a  free  anci  powerful  center 
of  economic  and  social  weU-belng. 

At  first  glance,  the  relationship  and  im- 
pact of  the  European  Common  Market  (and 
the  recenUy  completed  Keimedy  Round)  on 
the  functions  of  the  American  realtor  may 
seem  far  remote.  However,  my  opening  re- 
mark, together  with  the  foUowlng  facts,  as 
well  as  my  own  experiences  over  Uie  past  few 
years,  should  clearly  evidence  a  need  for  a 
closer  look  and  better  understanding  of  the 
European  Common  Market. 

1):  Approximately  3,600  American  com- 
panies are  doing  business  abroad. 

2) :  16,000  American  business  concerns  are 
already  engaged  In  International  commerce 
3 )  :  And  direct  U.S.  business  investments  In 
European  countries  amount  to  approximately 
•20  billion— and  let  us  not  forget  that  this 
includes  real  estate. 

Before  I  dweU  on  the  topic  Itself,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  report  to  you  on  the  per- 
manent committee  to  the  European  Common 
Market  on  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  for  the  past  two  years.  The  per- 
manent headquarters  are  In  Brussels  since 
Brussels,  as  you  weU  know,  houses  the  exec- 
utive branches  of  the  ECC.  Our  committee  Is 
fortunate  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  most 
capable  and  devoted  general  secretary  Mme 
De  Croo. 

I  should  like  to  briefly  outline  the  four 
principal  areas  of  Interest  and  concern  of 
.this  real  estate  committee. 

1.  The  right  of  a  real  estate  professional 
to  establish  himself  anywhere  within  the 
common  market  area— under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  apply  their  natlonalb. 

2.  The  simplification  of  many  legal  aspects 


of  real  estate  In  the  member  nations.  This 
wUl  eventuaUy  be  beneflolal  to  aU  those 
who  conduct  real  estate  transacUons  within 
the  ECC  countries.  AU  too  often  In  the  past 
a  maze  of  restrictions,  legal  roadblocks  or 
Other  quasi-legal  traditions  have  delayed  real 
estate  projects  and  have  been  a  source  of 
frustration. 

3.  The  right  of  non-nationals  to  transact 
and  own  real  estate.  This  could  have  far- 
reaching  Impact  not  only  on  the  European 
market  community,  but  also  on  aU  countries 
Joining  the  market  or  emulating  their  pre- 
cepts. In  fact,  this  will  give  the  right  to  one 
national  to  own  property  in  anothers  coun- 
try. Today,  many  countries.  Including  Switz- 
erland, Deiunark,  Norway,  and  a  hoet  of 
others,  still  have  such  restrlcUons  which  Im- 
pede the  free  fiow  of  real  estate  transactions 
and  ownership. 

4.  Mutual  reciprocal  recognition  of  real 
estate  diplomas,  certifications  and  other 
qualifications.  This  1«  a  point  that  should 
induce  us  here  In  the  U.S.  to  take  a  second 
look  at  ova  own  Ucense  requirements  and 
particularly  at  reciprocal  Ucense  recognlUon 
between  our  own  Stateis.  In  fact,  the  way  I 
see  It,  the  European  Common  Market  Com- 
mittee Is  endeavoring  to  accomplish  some- 
thing which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do 
within  our  own  50  states.  On  the  other  hand 
I  should  be  qiUck  to  point  out  that  this  ideal 
goal  of  the  European  diploma  equivalency 
Seems  still  some  way  off. 

Ehirlng  my  last  trip  abroad.  I  met  with  Mr. 
Carl  Pranzen,  the  president  of  the  German 
RDM.  (which  la  the  eqiUvalent  of  our  own 
NABEB),  who  admitted  regrettably  that 
German^  sUU  lacks  a  professional  Ucense 
examination.  However,  some  other  European 
countries,  particularly  the  Netherlands,  have 
already  well-organized  and  stringent  license 
laws  and  Prance,  as  president  Jean  BaiUy 
can  tell  you,  hafe  also  made  some  great 
strides  in  this  direction.  Indeed  the  com- 
mittee hopes  to  set  an  exeqjplary  pattern  for 
the  over  50  nations  who  have  actively  par- 
ticipated In  many  of  the  Brussels  and  Ge- 
neva meetings.  They  are  hopeful  that  per- 
haps someday,  there  will  l>e  a  more  stand- 
ardized form  of  professional  requirements 
which  will  add  to  the  world-wide  recognition 
and  prestige  of  our  profession.  Here  again, 
the  purpose  goes  far  beyond  the  sU  member 
nations  of  the  European  Common  Market. 

Now  that  I  have  finished  the  brief  report 
of  our  committee.  I  should  like  to  come  back 
to  the  topic — "European  Common  Market- 
Help  or  Hurt?" — To  answer  this  question  Is 
tantamount  to  asking  the  same  question  of 
a  yoimg  chUd  who  has  Just  received  a  vaccine 
injection. 

AS  you  know,  the  EEC  Is  composed  of  six 
west  European  naUons  with  several  other 
countries  having  appUed  for  membership 
There  Is  also  EPTA— the  so-caUed  seven 
outer  naUons  which  for  the  purposes  of  our 
discussion,  can  be  conkldered  closely  related. 

The  Kennedy  Round,  which  had  Its  origin 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  completed  Its  negotiations  with 
over  50  countries  partldpaUng,  so  that  when 
we  think  of  the  EEC,  we  must  keep  our  eyes 
on  the  horizon  of  many  watchful  and  highly 
Interested  Industrialized— as  weU  as  develop- 
ing nations,  who  may  well  utilize  or  profit 
by  the  hard  negotiated,  much  thought- 
through  decisions  and  plans  of  sophisticated 
nations. 

A  cloud  which  In  most  recent  weeks  has 
marred  the  success  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
can  be  ascribed  to  protectionist  thunder  on 
nearby  Capitol  HUl.  Without  any  thought 
ot  political  overtones,  I  deem  It  most  regret- 
table that  some  Senators  have  found  this 
subject  timely  to  exploit  conditions  which 
could,  at  best,  proflt  some  few  industries— 
and  at  that,  only  for  a  very  Umlted  time. 
We  should  remember  that  the  original  UjS 
♦  ''^!u"^^*°  1962-was  to  assure  VS.  access 
to  the  Common  Market  and  under  its  au- 
thority, the  U.S.  entered  negotiations  for  the 
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round  of  dlscussldbs  under  OAIT,  which 
came  to  be  known  aa  th*  Konnarty  Roanrt. 

At  this  point.  I  should  Uk*  to  potnt  ou« 
that  the  narrowing  of  th«  17^8.  trad*  halanoa 
Is  not  so  much  attrlbutabi*  to  fTMr  trade — 
M  Is  oiteunonly  supposed — as  to  supply- 
demand  conditions  In  the  domestic  economy 
that  moderated  export  growth  and  stimu- 
lated Imports.  Overheated  activity  during 
1965-M  helped  keep  potential  exports  at 
home  and  encouraged  Importation  of  some 
major  items.  Despite  these  developments  that 
narrowed  the  trade  8\irplus  during  1966  and 
19M,  the  fact  that  the  17.S.  still  maintained 
a  trade  surplus  provides  support  for  the  argu- 
ment that  CJB.  exports  are  competitive  in 
world  markets.  17£.  encouragement  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  reflected  our  desire  to  main- 
tain and  Improve  that  position. 

Undoubtedly,  it  was  as  a  result  of  a  stable 
European  Common  liarket  community  that 
many  n.S.  firms  have  been  encouraged  to 
Invest  and  establish  plants  and  subsidiaries 
in  Western  Burope.  However,  as  companies 
leapfrog  national  boundaries  In  pursuit  of 
profits,  they  face  a  number  of  new  problems, 
not  the  least  of  which  are  office  facilities, 
plants  and  various  other  real  estate  accom- 
modations for  their  overseas  operations.  Al- 
though TTJS.-owned  firms  comprise  only  a 
fraction  of  total  business  In  European  coun- 
tries. "MS.  oonqianle*  are  operating  abroad 
on  a  Urge  baals — ^Indirectly.  UJS. -owned  or 
n.S.-contr(dled  businesses  account  for  40% 
of  the  oU  Industry  in  Britain  and  Oer- 
many  ,  .  .  36%  of  the  Britlah  tire  market 
.  .  .  40%  of  France's  tractors  and  farm 
machinery,  70%  at  Its  sewing  machines,  75% 
of  It*  electrical  and  statistical  machinery, 
and  90%  of  its  synthetic  rubber. 

As  I  had  mentioned  before,  the  astonishing 
direct  UjS.  bnilnesi  InTestments  In  European 
countries  amount  to  about  930  blllloa.  Plant 
and  equipment  expenditures  alone  by  for- 
eign aflUlatee  of  n.S.  oorporatlons  In  1960 
amounted  to  96.8  billion — 17%  more  than 
in  1968. 

The  acquisition  and  financing  of  Interna- 
tional real  estate  requires  specific  know-how, 
which  at  present  Is  dllBcult  to  obtain,  but 
Indispenslble  to  a  successful  enterprise.  The 
lntematlonallaatl<Mi  of  business  presents 
very  real  dllBcultiee  and  problems,  directly 
related  to  real  estate.  HoweTer,  these  are 
not  Insurmountable  if  there  is  a  real  desire 
to  learn,  explore,  and  expand. 

There  are  untcrid  opportunities  for  realtors 
In  the  X7.S.  because  the  same  client  who  baa 
a  plant  In  Kalamazoo,  may  well  have  or 
contemplate  a  .subsidiary  or  an  afllliate  In 
an  Indiutrlalized  West  European  country 
and  while  a  thorough  knowledge  of  local 
conditions,  laws  and  custcxns  Is  essential. 
American  clients  still  prefer  our  hom.e-grown 
knowledge  and  expertise  and  look  to  a  fa- 
miliar business  approach  and  relationship. 

To  sum  up  my  views,  as  you  may  have 
guessed  by  now,  I  am  a  firm  advocate  of 
the  imminent  and  long-range  benefits  of  the 
Eiiropean  Commdb  Market.  Already,  other 
far-away  nations  have  formed  similar  trading 
eonununlties.  These  Include  IiAFTA — com- 
prised of  11  South  American  nations  and 
Mexico,  and  OACM  (Central  American  Com- 
mon Market) — comprised  of  five  Central 
American  Nations,  all  of  which  are  already 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  economic  and 
industrial  benefits. 

Most  recently,  the  Atlantic  Council,  which 
Is  composed  of  outstanding  International 
figures,  including  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Henry  H.  Fowler;  former  Prime  Minister 
Paul-Henri  Spaak  of  Belgium;  David  Rocke- 
feller of  Chase  Manhattan,  and  General  Elec. 
trlb  Board  Chairman.  Oerald  L.  Phllllppe, 
have  recommended  the  establishment  of  an 
American-European  market.  In  a  booklet  re- 
cently published  by  this  Council,  specific 
proposals  were  presented  for  the  «vi»piny  of 
a  world-wide  $1  triI»oi»  marketn 

All  of  these  far-reachlBg  concepts  are  the 


direct  result  of  the  birth  of  the  European 
Ccsnmoa  Market. 

To  our  retU  aetata  fraternity,  this  can  and 
will  only  mean  Eoore  business — for  those  who 
want  It,  and  fc*  those  who  get  with  it. 

There  are  th^se  who  visualize  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  world  as  an  economic  whole 
and  to  whcMn  Rational  frontiers  loom  as  Ir- 
ritating frustrations.  It  Is  to  those  I  have 
addressed  my  remarks  this  afternoon. 
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EditorUl  Sapijort  for  the  Administration's 
ar  on  Poverty 


SFESXTH 
or 

H0I(  JOHN  YOUNG 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOTlbE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondat,  November  13,  1967 

Mr.  YOlTN<  K  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  avid 
reader  of  ne^VEpap^rs,  I  have  taken  note 
of  the  slgniflcant  support  in  the  Na- 
tion's press  for  the  poverty  bill  now  under 
consideration  In  the  House. 

The  editorlAl  opinion  to  which  I  make 
reference  speaks  for  itself  and  will,.  I 
believe,  be  of  Interest  to  every  Member 
of  the  House.  Under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  in  th«  Record  a  sampling  of  the 
same,  as  follows: 

PxasptcnvK  on  tkx  Nkws 
(By  Hui^ley,  November  7, 1967) 

The  news  off  Capitol  Hill  yesterday,  in  its 
cumulative  effect,  gave  clear  the  impression 
that  Congress  Is  determined  to  cloee  down 
the  War  on  Poverty.  We  can  only  speculate 
what  the  result  will  be  in  the  slum  and 
ghettos.  I 

Representatije  Oerald  Ford,  the  Republi- 
can leader  in  the  house,  has  served  notice 
that  he  and  his  party  are  [H'epared  to  call  off 
the  anti-poverty  war.  Congressman  Ford 
called  the  various  programs  "tragically  weak, 
reckless  waste,  and  IneffectlTe." 

Some  of  Mr.  Ford's  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress, including  Democrats  are  not  quite  as 
forthright.  They  appear  to  favor  a  kind  of 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  anti-poverty 
program.  They  seem  to  hesitate  going  on 
record  In  oppodtlon  to  it  and  therefore  seem 
determined  to  strangle  It  to  death  somewhat 
surreptltlouslyJ 

The  various  f  rograms  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic OppoHunlty  are  closing  down 
throughout  tb^  country.  The  money  is  run- 
ning out  and :  there  is  grave  doidit  that 
much  more  w^  be  forthcoming  and  there 
is  every  sign  that  It  may  be  many  weeks  be- 
fore Congress  Will  move  to  appropriate  the 
funds,  whatever  they  may  be.  The  VISTA 
Program,  for  esample,  Is  now  out  of  money 
and  In  some  localities,  including  New  York, 
private  business  and  Industry  are  being 
asked  to  contribute  enough  to  pay  the  vol- 
unteers. The  ttead  Start  Program,  perhaps 
the  most  successful  undertaking  of  the  en- 
tire anti-poverty  effort,  is  closing  down  la 
one  community  after  another,  and  the  re- 
lated follow  through  program  Is  being  phased 
out.  The  Oovertunent  has  run  out  of  money 
for  the  Job  Corps  ■  .  .  the  trainees  cannot 
now  be  paid  the  $30  per  month.  It  is.  In- 
deed, difficult  to  defend  the  anti-poverty 
program  (»i  the  grounds  that  It  was  a  highly 
efficient  undertaking  .  .  .  that  every  penny 
spent  brought  3  cents  In  return.  Social  and 
economic  gains  of  this  nature  are  forever 
difficult  to  meksure.  It  could  well  be  that 
there  has  been  Waste. 

But  the  gala  may  have  cnne  in  another 
way  ...  an  awareness  in  the  ghetto  that 


something  was  b^ing  done  or  that  something 
was  being  tried.  The  evidence  is  very  clear 
sind  striking  here)  In  New  York,  for  example 
that  several  of  the  programs  were  register." 
ing  successes.  Several  of  the  programs  In- 
volvlng  the  training  of  youths  has  not  reg- 
istered solid  acl|ievements  In  numbers  of 
youngsters  trained  and  numbers  of  young, 
sters  employed.  Ttie  Head  Start  Program  and 
the  follow  throu^  program  had  worked  well 
and  their  gains  were  not  entirely  matters  of 
iguess    work    or    ^tlmate. 

So  the  word  1^  about  to  go  through  the 
slums  and  the  ghettos  that  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty is  ending.  T^e  reaction  will  make  Itself 
manifest  In  the  iweeks  ahead.  The  reaction 
could  be  ugly. 

[From     the    Philadelphia     (Pa.)     Inquirer 
Nov.  8, 1967) 

VlCTTMIZING  THK  POOB 

The  poor,  it  ha|  been  said,  are  always  with 
MS.  There  are  a  good  many  members  of  the 
House  of  Repre^entaUves  who  apparently 
think  that  the  p^or  and  thetr  problems  can 
be  made  to  dlsaptoear  by  simply  not  locAing 
at  them.  [ 

They  are  lateit  on  cutting  the  I^enl 
antl -poverty  prog^m  to  lees  than  »1.4  bUUon 
instead  of  grantUtg  the  $2.06  biUion  asked  bj 
President  Johnso^,  or  the  93.36  blllloa  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

House  members  who  are  keen  to  cripple 
the  anti-poverty  drive  have  put  together  dit 
satisfaction  with  various  elements  at  the  pro- 
gram, resentment:  caused  by  desAructlve  riot- 
ing In  a  number  df  ctUes  and  desire  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  to  form  a  coalition  of 
strong  opposition  to  any  Increase  In  the 
appropriation. 

Meanwhile  funfls  available  to  the  OfSce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  have  been  exhatwted. 
projects  such  as  HecMl  Start  have  been  sus- 
pended, many  oommimity  action  agencies  are 
without  money.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and 
m^nbers  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Craps  are 
off  the  payroll  or  ^eatened  with  loss  of  Jobs 
and  allowances.  Bargent  Shrlver  Is  so  dlt- 
guated  with  what  he  calls  a  "gross  deception" 
of  the  American  people  that  he  has  threat- 
ened to  quit  as  bead  of  the  OEO  If  the  anti- 
poverty  program  is  stripped  of  the  fundi 
needed  to  do  the  J0b. 

There  can  be  differences  ot  opinion  on  bov 
a  war  against  poverty  should  be  waged  to  ob- 
tain the  best  resvlts;  there  can  be  more  ef- 
ficient handling  of  anti-poverty  funds  to 
malce  sure  the  poor  receive  the  benefit  o( 
them:  there  can  be  plans  set  in  motion  to 
help  the  impoverished  help  themselves  by  Job 
training  and  other  means.  But  gutting  Uie 
anti-poverty  prooram  by  withholding  fundi 
essential  to  its  operation  is  not  helping  any- 
body. It  could  end  up  being  a  waste  of  money. 
It  certainly  wou|d  not  (literate  the  poor. 
and  their  ever-piesent  problems,  no  matter 
how  fervently  soqie  Congressmen  might  wish 
it  so.  I 


(From  the  New  pTork  Times,  Nov.  7,  1967) 

WBOSX  OpfoRTTrNTTT  CBtJSADE? 

"Tragically  weak  .  .  .  reckless  waste  ...  in- 
effective." The  words  ring  forth  in  the  state- 
ments of  Representative  Fy>rd  of  Bfichlgan. 
the  House  Republican  leader,  as  he  denounces 
the  antipoverty  program. 

It  is  strange  that  Congressmen  who  vouM 
not  dare  break  f  atth  with  cqtton  and  tobacco 
farmers  over  price  supports  or  with  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  over  a  naviga- 
tion project  hajire  no  compunction  ovct 
breaking  faith  wljth  the  nation's  poor. 

Because  of  Congressional  irresponsibility, 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity has  been  seriously  disorganl2sed.  Projeeti 
are  stopi>ed  and  started,  ftmds  slashed  arM- 
trarlly,  hopes  raided  and  then  dashed.  !%• 
agency's  employe*  are  becoming  demoralised 
y  feeble  cllent8--the  u»- 
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organized   poor — are    increasingly    dlsheart- 
sned.  It  Is  a  shameless  performance. 

Because  Congress  has  not  acted  on  this 
year's  appropriation  emd  has  aaiowed  the 
temporary  continuing  resolution  to  expire, 
OBO  has  had  to  cut  off  the  »30  a  month  paid 
to  each  Job  Corps  member.  The  4,000  VISTA 
frtunteers  are  deprived  of  their  pittance  of 
ISO  a  month.  Community  action  programs 
that  run  day-care  centers  for  working  moth- 
«n  and  provide  legal  and  health  services 
have  folded.  The  Head  Start  program  for  pre- 
lebool  youngsters  cannot  be  made  Into  a 
year-round  program.  The  FoUow  Through 
program  which  was  Intended  to  capitalize  on 
the  achievements  of  Head  Start  now  looks 
tike  a  budgetary  casualty. 

Bitterness  and  social  unrest  in  the  urban 
ghettos  and  the  rural  slums  can  be  the  only 
eonsequences.  Those  who  are  guilty  of  this 
planned  disaster  are  Representative  Ford, 
bis  senior  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
House,  and  their  allies,  the  reactionary 
Southern  Democrats.  They  are  guilty  of  kill- 
ing the  continuing  resoIuUon  that  is 
shutting  down  antipoverty  programs  across 
tbs  country  as  funds  run  out.  They  are 
guilty  of  the  poUtical  guerrilla  warfare 
against  the  antipoverty  program  which  is  now 
underway  in  the  House. 

BepresentaUves  Goodell  of  New  York  and 
Quie  of  Minnesota,  the  principal  Republican 
qwkesmen  on  the  antipoverty  bill,  insist 
they  are  all  for  the  alms  of  the  program  but 
Jnst  want  to  improve  it.  But  their  voting 
reeord  makes  their  substitute  "Opportunity 
(^nsade  bill"  look  suspect.  jf 

In  every  year  since  the  anUpoverty^px)- 
fitm  started  In  1964,  Messrs.  Ooodell  and 
Qole  have  yoted  against  final  passage,  for  r«- 
eommlttal,  and  for  every  crippling  amend- 
ffliot.  The  weight  of  their  influence  is  not  to 
improve  or  strengthen  the  program.  They  are 
wUllBg  to  kill  It  but  not  accept  the  respon- 
dbUlty.  The  "opportunity"  they  are  seeking 
Is  their  own  political  advantage.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  gall  to  vote  against  the  poor  and  then 
o«n  it  a  "crusade,"  but  many  a  gentleman 
In  Oongress  Is  brave  when  it  comes  to  defeat- 
ing the  defenseless. 


and  Its  political 


(Ftom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  7,  1967) 

I»  THE  Nation:  Povmrr  in  thi  Housi 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

WssHDJOTON,  November  6.  —  President 
Johnson  declared  "war  on  poverty"  three 
yean  ago.  The  resulUng  program  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  helpless  invalid,  without  money 
«r  power,  when  this  week's  shouting,  table- 
thTnnplng,  posing  and  meat-axlng  have  been 
•ompleted  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Abeady  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity^ funds  are  exhausted  and  many  of  its 
yr^Jects  around  the  nation  are  shutting 
•OTO;  already  its  employes  are  having  to 
•Oft  as  volunteers — despite  the  insulting 
net  that  this  House  has  specifically  excluded 
tMOJ  from  a  Federal  pay  raise. 
'xvn.  tr  LBGAi, 

(The  latter  action,  if  legal  at  all,  shnply 
abatters  the  CivU  Service  Act;  once  estab- 
u»  the  principle  that  Congress  may  punUh 
tnta  agency  or  that  for  its  policies  by  manl- 
polatlng  Its  workers'  pay,  and  Ctovemment 
•BTlce  becomes  nothing  but  political  servl- 
tsde.) 

TW«  elngle-minded  hostility  toward  O.E  O 
™  Its  projects  is  not  apparent  in  the  Sen- 
"»|Where  a  liberal  poverty  biU  has  been 
PMi«d;  it  would  provide  919B  million  more 
B»n  the  President  requested. 
..SS**^'y  enough,  the  House's  contrary 
Wtude  can  be  partially  traced  to  a  sum- 
»wof  rioting  in  the  cities,  which  not  only 
™»«l  the  question  whether  the  poor  should 
w  •iZlfT*'^^"  ****'  engaging  in  violence; 
n  «so  brought  wild  but  largely  unsubstan- 
Wjd  charges  that  O.E.O.  employes  had 
"^  fwnent  the  riots. 

Wo  doubt  the  House  also  U  influenced— 
••»«  IronlcaUy— by  the  fact  that  the  $36 


bimon  being  spent  In  Vletaam  te  thn«tan< 
Ing  to  produce  a  huge  dellett  and  tbmmtan 
forced  President  Johnson  to  ask  for  a  tax 
Increase.  Tb»  result  was  no  tax  Inenase  hot 
a  determined  drive  to  eut  —pwKlltnrss 
like  poverty  funds— which  have  nothlnc  to 
do  with  the  war.  ^^ 

But  these  Influences  operate  la  the  Sen- 
ate, too,  and  the  worst  troubles  ct  the 
poverty  biU  trace  straight  to  the  fact  that 
last  year  the  Democrats  lost  47  seats  in  the 
House  and  no  longer  have  much  control  of 
it  or  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

These  seats  were  flUed  mosUy  by  Repub- 
Ucans  from  the  South  and  the  suburbs,  and 
In  neither  of  these  constituencies  does  the 
poverty  program— which  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  aims  at  helping  lots  of  Negroes— have 
much  support. 

These  newcomers  Joined  Southern  Demo- 
crats and  some  other  RepubUcans  in  antip- 
athy to  the  poverty  program.  They  found 
some  strange  aUies  in  big  city  Democrats  who 
owe  their  seats  to  powerful  machines  like 
tliat  of  Mayor  Daley  In  ClUcago  and  who 
wanted  poverty  projects  brought  under  local 
political  control. 

The  Republicans  came  forward  with  a  pro- 
gram that  would  spread  poverty  programs 
through  other  Federal  agencies — the  Job 
Corps  mto  the  I>abor  Department,  for  in- 
stance— and  which  would  drastically  reduce 
funds  for  the  program.  This  would  all  but 
end  the  usefulness  of  O.E.O.,  which  would 
have  retained  control  cmly  of  oommunlty  ac- 
tion programs. 

VOTX-BUTINO 

Democrats  on  the  EducaUon  and  Labor 
Committee  then  decided  to  "buy"  votes  from 
the  Southerners  and  the  big-city  RepubU- 
cans. They  did  this  primarily  by  supporting 
an  amendment  by  the  unaccountable  Repre- 
sentative Edith  Oreen  of  Oregon,  whose  great 
talents  are  often  placed  at  the  service  of 
Southern  Democrats;  the  amendment  de- 
livers political  control  of  oommunlty  action 
.  programs  to  state  and  local  pubUc  officials,  a 
drasUc  change  from  the  concept  of  en- 
couraging the  poor  to  take  the  lead  in  solving 
their  own  problems. 

This  strategy  was  not  blind;  the  Demo- 
crats' aim  is  to  get  a  bUl— emy  bill— through 
the  House,  in  the  hope  that  It  can  then  be 
made  accepteble  in  a  conference  with  the 
more  liberal  Senate.  But  the  RepubUcans  are 
opposing  the  Oreen  amendment,  apparently 
with  the  aim  of  forcing  the  Democrats  to  ac- 
cept part  of  the  Republican  bill  in  order  to 
keep  the  poverty  program  aUve,  even  If 
gutted. 

TBI  POUTICAL  GlAB  BAG 
In  most  of  this,  of  course,  there  is  little 
concern  for  the  jjoor;  and  although  oppo- 
nents of  the  program  love  to  charge  that  it 
has  been  nothing  but  a  political  grab  bag,  the 
political  grabbing  in  the  House  of  Be'pie- 
sentatives  obviously  Is  a  lot  worse  than  any- 
thing yet  proved  to  have  happened  in  the 
poverty  program. 

But  whatever  happens  to  the  program  it- 
self, the  poverty  question  is  not  going  to  dis- 
appear. That  Is  the  real  achievement  of 
O.E.O.:  it  has  aroused  some  of  the  poor  them- 
selves, and  called  the  attention  of  a  nation 
to  their  plight.  Poverty  is  going  to  haunt 
American  poUtlclans  for  years  to  come,  and 
if  the  men  who  vote  In  the  House  this  we^ 
don't  know  that  yet,  they  will  find  it  out  the 
hard  way. 


A  5595 

tbe  war  la  Vietnam.  To  destot  the  poor  now 
and  to  rcmore  one  ot  the  chief  defeases  of 
the  dtles  agatast  agltatloa  aad  violence 
would  bordar  oa  poUtteal  iaaaalty. 

OK)  la  far  from  perfect  There  are  flaws 
In  aome  programs  at  a  aumber  of  locaUtiee 
that  must  be  cleared  up.  But  the  natton  and 
the  agency  are  breaking  new  ground.  There's 
ao  sure-fire  blueprint  and  the  Job  of  ending 
the  cycle  of  poverty  wlU  be  neither  a  short 
nor  easy  one. 

This  past  summer  the  nation  had  major 
riots  in  27  ciUes.  Many  persons  were  killed 
and  damage  to  property  was  estimated  at 
more  than  $270  million.  Yet  the  overwhelm- 
ing testimony  from  mayors,  police  chiefs,  city 
Judges  and  civic  leaders  In  riot  and  non-rtot 
cities  is  that  the  situation  would  have  been 
far  worse  without  antipoverty  programs. 

There  has  been  some  testimony  on  the 
other  side  about  agitation  by  OEO  employes 
and  members  of  antipoverty  boards.  Newark. 
Houston  and  Nashville  come  to  mind.  But 
even  there  good  argtunents  can  be  made  on 
the  other  side. 

RepubUcftins  mayors  of  33  cities  in  the 
over- 100,000  category  have  urged  their  party 
to  "encourage  members  of  Congress  to  sup- 
port the  OEO  budget  so  that  these  dynamic 
and  imaginative  programs  may  be  carried  on 
la  a  successful  manner."  Yet  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  are  Involved  In  efforts  In 
the  House  to  slash  the  OEO  budget  by 
amounts  ranging  from  $400  mllUon  to  $800 
nUlUon.  ^^ 

The  grandstanding  and  vote-huckstering 
In  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  In  the  House  Itself  have  been  bipartisan 
RepubUcans  sought  to  destroy  OEO  alto- 
gether with  their  "Opportunity  Crusade." 
Democrats  have  tried  to  cripple  community 
action  programs  by  putting  them  under  the 
control  of  local  poUtlclans. 

All  this  Ignores  the  finHing.  thus  far  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Disor- 
ders. Its  principal  findings  to  date  is  that 
city  government  must  strengthen  Its  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  to  prevent  violence.  And  cer- 
tainly the  antipoverty  programs  have  done 
the  most  In  recent  months  to  help  dty  gov- 
ernment prevent  disorder. 

Politics  as  usual  in  the  House  on  this  crit- 
ical Issue  could  be  a  disastrous  thing  to  the 
country.  Congressmen  fr«n  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  will  have  much  to  an- 
swer for  if  they  help  emascuUte  these  needed 
programs. 

(From  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Nov.  4.  1967] 

CHAXLom  NnoN'T  Afolocizx  rot  Itb 

ANnpovnTT  Support 


[From  the  Charlotte  Obso^er,  Nov.  6,  1967] 
Hoosx    Would    Bs    Foolhaxot    TO    CtiPPLB 

POVEKTT   AGKNCT 

The  House  of  Representatives  would  be 
making  a  grave  mUtake  If  it  did  anythlag 
to  substantially  cripple  the  Office  of  Bco- 
nomlc  Opporttmlty  and  its  antipoverty  pro- 
grams. 

This  country  will  pay  for  poverty  one  way 
or  another.  It's  far  better  to  Invest  la  pro- 
grams that  represent  about  a  month's  eoet  or 


There  is  no  good  reason  for  tiie  pe<»>ie  of 
Charlotte  to  be  timid  about  voicing  thetr 
support  for  efforts  to  combat  poverty  In  their 
midst. 

And  that  goes  for  the  Mayor's  Community 
RelaUons  Committee,  which  stopped  short 
of  endorsing  con,Hnuation  of  antipoverty 
programs  because  the  acUon  was  viewed  in 
political  terms. 

Tills  committee  In  the  past  has  been 
viewed  more  as  a  mediating  than  an  activat- 
ing body.  But  the  more  Charlotte  does  to 
overcome  poverty,  slum,  crime,  educaUon 
and  employment  problems,  especially  for  its 
Negro  populaUon,  the  less  the  committee  U 
going  to  have  to  mediate. 

The  arguments  in  Congress  today  are 
chiefly  over  methods,  not  the  need  of  antl- 
povwty  efforts.  The  severest  critics  of  some 
Of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  ef- 
forts have  high  praise  for  the  sUted  ends  of 
the  programs. 

Certainly  there  is  widespread,  bipartlsaa 
support  for  Head  Start  aad  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  The  Unking  of  commu- 
nity acUoa  groups  with  poUce  departments 
to  stage  'noag.  hot  sunuaer"  prograias  for 
youth  has  been  successful  right  here  in  Char- 
lotto.  The  Job  Corps  has  recovered  from  a 
uaky  start  aad.  worklag  primarily  throu^ 
pnva«e  ooBtractors.  is  aow  reaching  a  great 
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many   of   tbe   young   niAlM   who  .stbarwlae 
would  be  foeuaed  upon  I7  agltetara  In  tta* 

dUea. 

EnroUees  known  as  Volunt«m  In  Bervlea 
to  America  are  doing  useful  work  tn  pov- 
erty neighborhoods.  Job  training  and  place- 
ment groups  have  gotten  off  to  a  slow  start 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  including  rivalry 
for  funds  and  programs,  but  some  of  the 
unemployed  can  be  reached  In  no  other  way. 
Neighborhood  centers  are  doing  a  useful 
counseling  and  referral  Job. 

There  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  that 
Charles  Lowe,  chairman  oS  the  board  of  the 
Charlotte  Area  Pimd,  and'CAF  executive  di- 
rector John  Zuldema  should  have  to  thrash 
around  for  local  support  when  the  anti- 
poverty  programs  are  Jeopardized  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  City  Council  should  go  on  record  Mon- 
day backing  tbe  programs  authorized  by  the 
Charlotte  Area  Fund  and  \irging  their  con- 
tiniiatlon.  The  Mayor's  Community  Rela- 
tions Committee  could  well  do  the  same, 
stressing  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  both  political 
parties  to  furnish  belp  and  hope  for  those 
who  suffer  because  of  the  lack  of  c^por- 
tunlty  in  many  years  of  life. 

One  thing  Charlotte  dare  not  be  guilty 
of  is  allowing  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
to  conclude  that  this  city  didn't  really  care 
after  all  when  the  opportxinity  came  to  la- 
vest  more  than  Up  service  in  their  behalf. 


ladoneuaB  Newspaper  Says:  United 
States,  Do  Not  Retreat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEHENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

ev  wxacuNsnc 
IN  THE  HOTJBS  OF  BJEPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  14.  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  by  a  noted  columnist  advocated 
withdrawal  from  the  perimeter  of  Asia 
to  positions  we  fought  so  hard  to  defend 
some  25  years  ago.  I  am  ideased  to  note 
that  a  recent  editorial  in  T>}akarta,  In- 
donesia, not  cmly  offers  an  Asian  rebuttal 
to  this  thesis,  but  states  that  the  UJB. 
forces  in  Vietnam  and  the  South  China 
Sea.  "apart  from  being  a  deterrent  to 
Conuniinlst  attacks,  are  a  shield  against 
the  Chinese  People's  Republic's  expan- 
sion to  Southeast  Asia." 

I  offer  for  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Djakarta,  Djakarta,  Indonesia. 
November  1,  1967: 

(nxxn    the   Djakarta.   Djakarta,    Indonesia, 
Nov.  1, 1967] 

Ir  Johnson  Aocdts  Lippmann's  Suggestion 

The  US  had  better  withdraw  from  Vietnam 
and  move  Its  military  bases  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  This  would  be  very  profitable 
and  may  produce  good  effects.  It  would  not 
only  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  but  also  elimi- 
nate the  contingency  of  war  with  Ccomnunlst 
China. 

That  WBS  the  idaa  proposed  by  the  well- 
known  columnist,  Walter  Llppmann,  writing 
In  Uie  International  Herald  Tribune  of  Octo- 
ber as. 

As  an  American  citizen  it  Is  apparent  that 
Walter  Llppmann  baaed  his  suggestion  on  the 
Interests  of  bis  own  ootmtry.  It  Is  well  for  us 
to  write  on  this  Idea  and  oooalder  the  intereat 
of  our  country  In  partieolar  and  that  of 
Southeaat  Aata  tn  getiwml. 

BeganUeaa  ot  attltndas  that  are  in  favor 
or  against  the  war  in  Vietnam,  one  thing  la 
evldeot  and  tfaat  is  that  not  a  onall  number 
of  US  mllttay  land,  sea  and  air  f  oteei  to 


^tatltmed  in  Vietnam  and  tbe  South  China 
Sea.  Apart  front  being  a  deterrent  to  Com- 
munist attacks,  they  are  a  shield  against  the 
OPR's  ezpanslac  to  Southeast  Asia.  If  tbe 
Vietnam  war  were  ended,  and  US  military 
forces  withdrawn  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  It  wo\ild  be  very  easy  for  the  CPB 
to  continue  Its  aggression  and  expansion  to 
the  south.  This  U  not  an  illusion  or  a  night- 
mare, but  an  assiunptlon  based  on  convic- 
tion, bearing  la  mind  the  CPR's  subversion 
and  political  guerrilla  activities  in  Southeast 
Asia  as,  for  Instance,  on  the  border  of  Thai- 
land and  Malaysia,  the  PORS  In  Sarawak,  the 
Khmer  gang  in  Burma,  and  the  Hiikbalahap 
in  the  PhUlpplnes,  and  the  stUl  jwtentially 
strong  remnadts  of  the  Pki/Oestiqm  in 
Indonesia.  | 

Another  consequence  of  the  suggested 
transfer  of  US  Jroops  is  that  Southeast  Asia 
would  And  itB&t  squeezed  between  the  two 
big  powers,  the  CPR  and  the  US.  Should  a  big 
war  break  out  Between  the  CPR  and  the  US, 
all  Southeast  Asia  and  Indonesia  in  particu- 
lar would  be  transformed  into  a  battlefield.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  each  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  countries  would  subsequently  find  it 
hard  not  to  cotmnit  Itself  to  either  of  the 
contending  sides.  The  country  so  conunltted 
would  then  split  Into  two  or  more  "states," 
one  turning  Cdmmunist  and  the  other,  or 
otljjsrs,  non-Coiamunlst,  Just  like  Korea.  Ger- 
many and  Vietnam.  Considering  the  present 
situation,  however,  It  is  very  likely  that  the 
greatest  part  Of  Boutheaft  Asia  would  fall  into 
Communist  cluttches. 

Our  concliis^n  is  that  acceptance  of 
Lippmann's  suggestion  by  Mr.  Johnson  would 
not  bring  such  lavorable  results  to  the  US  as 
estimated  by  Llppmann.  On  the  contrary,  it 
might  result  In  jgreater  loss,  even  a  fatal  set- 
back to  US  Inteitests  in  Southeast  Asia.  ^ 

"nie  better  tactic  for  the  US,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  not  to  rttreat  to  the  south.  It  would 
be  mwe  profltible  to  conduct  peace  talks 
with  Hanoi,  f<Mlowed  by  close  cooperation 
with  Asian  countries  to  halt  Communlet  ex- 
pansion. This  Is  easy  to  accomplish  provided 
the  US  is  willing  to  transfer  Its  billion-dollar 
expenditures  In  Vietnam  to  economic  devel- 
opment projects  in  the  Asian  countries. 
Strong  and  proeperous  Asian  countries  can 
afford  to  help  the  US  check  and  obliterate 
cwnmunlsm  in  Southeast  Asia. 


I  Sou 


Francis  Vandelreer  Kaghler  and  the  Arts 
ai  d  Humanities 


SPEEX7H 

OF 

~HOy.  THEO^RE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or   NKW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdap,  November  9,  1967 

Mr.  KUPRERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Francis  Vandaveer  Kughler,  a  president 
of  the  Salmagundi  Club,  an  outstanding 
group  interested  in  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties in  my  district,  testified  on  August  15, 
1967,  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Arts  and  Humanities  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labbr  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  United  S^tes,  90th  Congress,  first 
session,  on  S.  2i)61  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  onlthe  Arts  and  the  Humanl- 
Ues  Act  of  196d. 

His  teetimony  appears  at  page  455  of 
the  hearings. 

I  am  pleaseq  to  bring  his  testimony  to 
the  attention  pt  my  colleagues, -because 
it  presents  foi|  consideration  some  sage 
advice  otx  the  larogram. 

llw  towtlmirty  follows: 


PKKPAKBD    STATCU^NT    of    FKAKCIB    TflTTHI  lnn 
KtrOHIiBl,   AXEKtCAN   POKTKAIT   PaXNTEK  AND 

MuHAUST,  New  Tokx,  N.T. 

(NoTK. — ^The  following  statement  was  sub- 
mitted by  Francis  Vandeveer  Kughler,  Amerl- 
can  portrait  painter  and  murallst.  Mr 
Kughler  was  Prealdent  of  the  Salmagundi 
Club  of  New  Tone  City,  the  oldest  profes- 
sional art  club  1^  the  world,  from  1964  to 
1966.  Prom  1951  to  1964  he  was  President  of 
the  Artists  Fellowship,  Inc.  During  his  Presi- 
dency of  tbe  SalcSagundi  Club,  Mr.  Kughler 
headed  the  United  States  Navy's  Civilian  Art 
Program  (NACAL).  His  works  is  represented 
in  museums  here  frnd  abroad.  In  1954  he  wai 
commissioned  to  paint  fourteen  large  murals 
for  the  Institute  of  Government.  Knapp 
Building,  at  the  Uhlversity  of  North  Carolina. 
He  has  been  comiaissioned  by  the  Associated 
Press  to  paint  poftraits  of  their  war  corre- 
spondents killed  In  action.  Mr.  Kughler  Is 
also  a  member  of  the  National  Arts  Club,  and 
has  Judged  art  sbiows  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  is  Presideztt  of  the  Hotel  Des  Artistes, 
St  which  he  has  bis  studio.) 

I  would  like  to  ihank  this  Committee  and 
its  Chairman,  Senstor  Claiborne  Pell,  for  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  views  on  this  mat- 
ter of  vital  natlodal  interest. 

May  I  state,  first  of  all,  that  the  case  for  to- 
day's traditional  artist  has  been  made  most 
ably  by  the  Council  of  American  Art  Societies 
and  by  its  spokesmen.  Michael  WerboS  and 
Prank  C.  Wright.  The  Council  of  American 
Art  Societies  is  a  most  reputable  group  which 
speaks  for  a  great  many  artists.  I  know  from 
experience  that  tt4s  is  so,  for  about  five  yean 
ago  I  was  asked  to  be  an  officer  of  their  or- 
ganization but  had  to  decline  because  of  my 
duties  as  President  of  the  Salmagundi  Club.  - 

:^r  this  record  I  speak  only  for  myself,  al- 
though I  believe  [that  thousands  of  artists 
lectors,  museum  directors, 
ity  of  the  general  public 


and  many  art  col 
and  a  vast  majo^ 
share  my  views. 
It  is  indeed  a 
artists  to  attain 


rortby  cause  to  encourage 
leir  highest  expression.  It 
is,  therefore,  onei  that  demands  -  the  most 
serious  consideration.  Many  mature  artists,  as 
well  as  young  onee,  are  sorely  in  need  of  as- 
sistance. Who  should  get  that  assistance  li 
naturally  a  bone  of  contention.  To  get  to  tbe 
root  of  the  fundamental  problems  which  you 
must  face,  I  would  like  to  first  go  into  cer- 
tain aspects  which  must  concern  every  artist 
in  a  visual  medium  from  the  very  beginnlof 
of  his  career.  It  lis  only  by  understanding 
these  that  one  qan  go  Into  the  practical 
aspects  of  the  grtmts,  themselves. 

It  has  been  said  that  much  of  the  so  called 
"modem  art"  toda^  is  disordered'  in  character 
because  it  express^  a  disordered  state  of  the 
world.  It  is'certalhly  obvious  to  this  dlstin- 
gvilshed  group  thalt  disorder  and  chaos  in  art 
is  never  an  expression  of  anything. 

Art  is  essentlallf  the  highest  expression  of 
the  senses.  For  tkat  very  reason,  every  art 
work,  no  matter  vbat  field,  must  essentiallr 
combine  both  order  and  sensual  quality. 
Neither  can  be  absent  in  any  fine  art 
expression. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  basic  conflict 
in  visual  art,  over  the  generations,  comes  not 
from  transient  aiid  superficial  causes,  but 
from  the  elemental  fact  that  each  artist  must 
decide  technically^  what  degree  of  form  or 
light  he  will  express  on  bis  canvas.  What  tbe 
painter  knows  fr^m  the  experience  of  bii 
tactile  sense  and  ^hat  he  sees  with  bis  eyes, 
are  continually  in  conflict.  An  artist,  there- 
fore, must  be  soundly  grounded  to  deal  with 
this  fundamental  problem.  He  must  know 
the  elements  of  his  technique  Just  as  every 
writer  must  know  the  alphabet.  A  young  art- 
ist who  hopes  to  attain  a  shortcut  to  succe« 
by  following  the  pdpular  mode  of  the  moment 
is  without  the  background  of  knowledge  to 
crystallize  hia  own  personal  vision.  He  Is  ooB- 
mitting  Intellectual  suicide. 

Sincerity  and  knowledge  Is  absolutely  «- 
■entlal  to  tbe  creatloa  of  fine  art  Getttnf 
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rieh  quick  by  pandering  to  the  fashion  of 
tiie  moment  has  become  the  keynote  of  our 
tinisB.  This  attitude  is  fostered  by  individu- 
als and  (M'ganlaationa  concerned  primarily 
«lth  promoting  what  ia  ootnmerclal,  My|. 
therefore,  profitable. 

lite  National  Endowment  of  tbe  Arta  has, 
since  Its  inception  two  years  ago,  had  a  pro- 
iram  of  grants  to  encourage  artists  in  vari- 
ous fields. 

It  U  my  understanding  that  «300,000  is  be- 
ing allocated  in  the  field  of  graphic  arts,  in 
the  form  of  sixty,  $6000  grants.  These,  I  be- 
lieve, are  l>eing  g^iven  to  encourage  promising 
painters  and  sculptors  who  are  in  need  of 
financial  support  to  continue  working  in 
their  particular  field.  It  is  also  my  further 
understanding  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
nooey  allocated  is  going  to  so  called  'modern 
artists'  rather  than  representational  artists. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  tbe  dispro- 
portion In  the  amount  is  that  modem  art  is 
vhat  is  being  shown  and  sold  in  the  New 
Tork  art  galleries.  It  is,  therefore,  the  field 
that  more  young  artuts  want  to  go  into.  The 
Nattonal  Endowment  may  feel  that,  because 
of  this,  It  should  consider  giving  g^rants  to 
artists  who  are  interested  in  a  field  which 
will  be  commercially  profitable,  as  the  artist 
matures.  If  this  Is  the  case  then  it  Is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  the  Government  should 
support  what  is  most  commercial  and  not 
that  Is  most  artlsUc.  It  Is  making  the  mar- 
ket place  the  arbiter  for  what  is  art  and  the 
Oovemment  the  funnel  through  which  mon- 
ey and  encouragement  may  be  poured  to  per- 
petuate that  marketplace.  This,  even  though 
tbe  public  may   not  agree  with  the  com- 
modity being  sold  and  despite  the  fact  that 
tims  may  well  prove  that  commodity  to  be 
of  BtUe  lasting  importance.  That  the  paint- 
tng  an  artist  produces  will  be  saleable  should 
never  be  the  reason  for  Federal  funds  to  be 
flTCD  as  a  grant.  Only  the  true  worth  of  the 
irttit  should  determine  this,  and  Judges  who 
npresent  all  areas  of  the  art  world  should 
be  tbe  arbiters  of  what  grants  to  give,  to 

VbOUL 

It  Is,  therefore,  my  contention  that  the 
gnatest  of  care  should  l)e  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Judges  to  aee  that  they  truly  repre- 
MBt  a  cross-section  of  sincere  art. 

Certainly  I  see  no  reason  that  so  called 
modem  artists  should  not  be  represented. 
Only  do  I  ask  that  representational  artists 
receive  the  same  consideration. 

At  the  present  time  three  Judges  have  the 
tuk  of  deciding  who  shall  be  the  recipients 
sirtxty  grants.  This  is  a  large  order  for  such 
•  snafl  panel.  It  Is  my  feeUng  that  the  num- 
Mr  of  Judges  should  be  Increased  to  five  and 
•lio  that  established  professional  artiste  of 
realistic  visual  approach,- be  well  represented 
cbUm  Jury. 

I  further  recommend  that  the  NaUonal 
mdowment  of  the  Arts  advertise  and  pub- 
Udae  Its  grants  in  all  established  art  socie- 
ues  and  groups.  These  may  be  found  Usted 
a  iuch  books  as  Who's  Who  In  Art.  In  this 
way  the  greatest  number  of  artists  of  aU 
pmuaalons,  will   be  made   aware  of  these 


•rta.  Let  me  aasure  this  Committee  that 
there  are  thousands  of  other  working  artlsta 
who  feel  aa  he.  and  I.  do,  about  the  art  prin- 
ciple. Many  mllUona  of  the  art  loving  and 
buying  pubUc  ahare  theae  aame  feelings  de- 
wpiU  higSi  preaaure  salesmanship  and  ex- 
ploitation of  tbe  wlerd  and  the  unsound. 

Let  us  not  mistake  eccentricity  for  origl- 
naUty.  Representational  art  may  aeem  to 
some  to  be  "old  fashioned"  because  it  has 
been  aroimd  for  a  long  time.  But,  it  U  in 
good  company.  Things  that  stand  the  test 
of  time  are  those  that  are  nobly  inspired  and 
motivated,  and  their  worth  recognized  by 
the  generations. 

May  I  thank  this  Committee  again  for  the 
honor  it  has  bestowed  on  me  in  allowing  me 
to  appear  before  them  to  express  my  views 
on  art. 


^U  and  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  for 

These  grants  should  not  be  allowed  to  l>e- 
WM  the  personal  property  of  a  small  group 
«  mm  With  fixed  ideas  as  to  what  constl- 
ttttssflne  art.  This  is  the  very  way  to  throt- 
"•  iree  expression. 

to  many  ways  the  intellectual  security  of 
w^iH,"^  ^  threatened  by  a  controlled 
orsubaidlzed  art.  Giving  grants  to  what  hap- 

«  i.^«^H'"'""*°**^'y  popular  to  art  deal- 
w  U  tasideous  government  intervention  in 

"««««•  the  artist  to  compromise  his  art 
^Vi^  and  stifles  the  initiative  of  men 

StorT.M  "f'^'y  oriented  to  the  enduring  in 
"wr  field  of  endeavor. 

'«5u^w"';'  .^*^"'  '^*»°  »*  »°  artist  of 
^^^  integrity  and  accomplishment. 

•ww  that  he  has,  for  the  benefit  of  the 


A  Thoogbtfnl  and  Enlightened  Approach 
to  tbe  Problem*  of  AdministeriBf  Our 
ForeifB  Policy 

SPEECH 

HON.  DANirB.  FASCELL 

or  FLOUDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTA1TVES 

Monday,  November  13,  1967 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  ftieaker,  I  should 
like  to  commend  tlie  Committee  on 
Career  Principles  of  the  American  For- 
eign Service  Association  for  its  very 
thoughtful  and  indeed  exciting  interim 
report  on  the  organization  of  our  foreign 
service  community. 

In  submitting  this  report,  the  commit- 
tee has  rendered  significant  public  serv- 
ice. This  service  can  be  augmented  as 
the  committee  pursues  its  work  and  gives 
us  the  benefit  of  Its  further  findings  and 
recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Organizations  and  Move- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  Pbrelgn  Af- 
fairs, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair 
has  devoted  considerable  effort  to  the 
study  of  the  complex  processes  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

We  have  sought  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency and  the  effectiveness  of  our  for- 
eign policy  undertakings. 

The  Committee  on  Career  Principles  of 
Oie  American  Foreign  Service  Associa- 
ti<Hi  obviously  shares  these  objectives  At 
the  same  time,  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations on  such  subjects  as  policy 
planning,  allocation  of  resources,  and 
informaUon  handling  in  foreign  policy 
closely  parallel  our  subcommittee's  views 
on  these  Issues,  outlined  in  our  reports 
on  "Ideological  Operations  and  Foreign 
Policy,"  "Modem  Communications  and 
Foreign  Policy."  "Behavioral  Sciences 
and  NaUonal  Security,"  and  others 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  that  the  text  of 
the  interim  report  of  the  committee  on 
career  principles  is  already  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  commend  it  heartily 
J?  t^he  attention  of  the  membership  of 
this  body  and  I  again  congratulate  the 
eommittee  for  this  auspicious  beginning 
of  a  project  which  can  prove  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  entire  Nation. 

The  report  follows: 

ItriBtitt  Report  of  rrn^  Cohmtttek  on 
^  Casees  Principles 

(Note.— The  Board  of  Directors  has  au- 
thorized the  prinUng  of  this  supplement  to 
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the  November  issue  of  the  Pouign  Sntvicx 
JpuxNAL.  The  supplem«it  contains  princi- 
pally, the  interim  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Career  Prlnciplee.  The  memberahlp  is 
urged  to  consider  this  report,  which  the 
Board  of  Directors  considers  the  moat  im- 
portant document  to  have  come  before  the 
Association  in  many  years,  with  care  and 
imagination. 

(Since  events  may  require  that  the  Aaso- 
claUon  take  poslUons  on  one  or  more  of  the 
Issues  raised  therein,  members  are  urged  to 
make  known  to  the  Association  their  views 
and  suggestions— both  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples established  in  the  report  and  on  the 
specific  topics  on  which  the  Committee  is 
about  to  embark.  "*«"n.oe  » 

(Communications  on  this  subject  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Career  Principles  Commit- 
tee in  care  of  the  Association.) 
Lannon  WALKza,  Esquire. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  of  Directors 
American  Foreign  Service  Associati^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

On  behaU  of  the  Aasodatlon-s  1967  Career 
Principles  Committee,  I  transmit  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  a  report  of  the  main  find- 
ings and  tentative  conclusions  of  the  studies 
we  have  undertaken  during  the  year 
-„y^.  '5?,**'^™  '"port  summarizes  our  pres- 
«hI!?  ?  S^°  ^*''*™'  propositions  and  first 
principles.  These  are  not  specific  proposals 

r^.°'"^^w°''^  "^"^K*  »>"t  postulates 
concerning  the  identity  and  structie  of  a 
foreign  affairs  community  organization  and 
a  personnel  system  that  might  best  be  suited 
to  foreseeable  needs.  While  some  of  us  have 
reservations  about  one  or  more  of  them  there 
3!l'/.v,'"7'*^»  Committee  consensus  on 
w^L^*  'il"'*'  mlght-and  should-bring. 
We  beUeve  these  propositions  and  principlw! 
deserve  careful  consideraUon  within  the 
Association. 

thTt^^^^V^""^-  ^  P"»P«rtng  this  report, 
that  our  discussions  have  led  us  to  aocent 
most  Of  the  broad  principles  and  many  of 
the  specific  proposals  which  characterized 
among  othew,  the  Porelgn  Service  Act  of 
1946  the  program  of  WrtstonizaUon  begun 
in  the  n^d- 19508,  the  Herter  Report  of  1963 
and  the  Hays  BUI  of  1966.  They  have  also  led 
us  to  a  better  awareness  of  the  problems  of 
ahephwding  proposed  changes  through  the 
executive  and  legislative  machinery— much 
l^^  f^*^^^  "'**'■  acceptance  by  thoee  af- 
fected. WhUe  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  greatly  enlarged  this  year 
we  believe  It  most  Important  In  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  mwnbershlp  of  the  Assoda- 
tton  be  Involved  as  actively  aa  may  be  pos- 
rtble  in  discussing  the  content  and  ImpuS- 
tions  of  o;ir  i-eport. 

I.   THE    TEAB'S    AIM 

As  the  1967  Committee  began  its  work 
l*ere  were  portents  of  change  in  the  air 
There  were  debates  internal  to  the  Poreien 
Service  on  present  role  and  future  purpose 
There  were  stirrings  elsewhere  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  on  new  forms  of  reorganization 
and  amalgamation.  There  were  intimations 
from  the  Congress  that  the  time  might  have 
come  again  to  study  the  larger  question  of 
how  the  foreign  affah*  of  the  United  States 
should  be  organized  and  conducted. 

There  were  also  strong  views  inside  the 
Committee  that  the  Association  should  be 
In  position  to  make  recommendations  of  its 
own  in  these  matters  or  to  participate  in  the 
shaping  of  proposals  that  others  might  ad- 
vance. And  there  were  subsequent  Informal 
indications  that  senior  ofllcers  in  the  Depart- 
ment would  welcome  Association  views. 

So  the  Committee  set  Itaelf  a  large  and 
basic  task,  realizing  that  the  product  ot  a 
year's  work  could  at  best  be  oiUy  the  end  of 
a  beginning.  Two  sentences  from  one  of  Ita 
earliest  working  papers  defined  its  aim: 

"The  fundamental  question  to  be  consid- 
ered la  bow  the  foreign  affairs  of  tbe  United 
States  can  best  be  organized  and  conducted 
consistent  vrtth  NSAM-341  and  various  other 
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dlrectlTes  related  to  the  pre>emlnent  author- 
ity and  respoiulblUty  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  .  .  .  {The  Committee]  believes  that 
tbe  peycbologlcaU  moment  is  at  band  for  a 
reexamination  of  tbe  role  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  In  the  over- 
all 'foreign  affairs  community*  and  the  struc- 
ture and  organization  of  the  career  service  or 
services  required  to  carry  out  that  role." 

n.   XXTEEMAI,     XNVIXONMXNT     AND     INTESNAJ. 
XVPIJCATtONB 

The  Committee  began  Its  work  by  attempt- 
ing to  make  some  general  statements  about 
the  environment  In  which  foreign  affairs 
might  be  conducted  in  the  1970s.  The  as- 
sumptions we  derived  are  not  startling.  The 
main  ones.  Included  here,  set  a  framework 
for  much  of  wbat  follows  and  helped  shape 
many  of  our  conclusions  about  first  princi- 
ples: 

1.  The  central  process  of  dealing  with  pow- 
er and  influencing  the  relations  of  states  will 
remain.  The  problems  will  become  increas- 
ingly complex  and  technical.  Risks  of  nu- 
clear proliferation,  threats  of  rural  insurg- 
ency, equations  of  food /population  and  de- 
yelopment,  decrease  In  psychological  distance 
and  reaction  time  between  'nations,  and  the 
Impulse  of  a  growing  number  of  problems 
to  require  solutions,  which  violate  traditional 
geographic  botindarlea  are  a  few  of  the 
parameters. 

2.  US  responsibilities  as  a  world  power 
Will  not  substantially  diminish  but  the  exer- 
dae  of  (to  authority  will  be  more  clrcum- 
■crtbed  by  domestic  and  international  con- 
straints. 

3.  There  win  almost  certainly  be  a  greater 
niunber  of  independent  players  abroad  and 
%  larger  number  of  agencies  and  institutions 
active  in  foreign  affairs  at  home. 

4.  National  resources  available  for  fdrelgn 
affairs  will  be  acarce  relative  to  demands. 
Claims  on  available  resources  Inside  our 
society  will  be  more  competitive. 

5.  Throughout  the  foreign  affairs  conunu- 
ntty,  there  will  be  requirements  for  wider 
ranges  of  functional  competence  and  more 
advanced  planning  and  programing  tools  to 
deal  vrlth  instability  In  the  workf  order.  In- 
creasing scientific  and  technological  Infor- 
mation, and  more  rapid  and  more  frequent 
national  interactions. 

6.  In  Interagency  matters,  there  will  be 
more  emphasis  on  Integrated  overseas  pro- 
grams, rapid  responBe  capabilities,  and  con- 
tingency planningf  This  emiAasls  will  be 
reinforced  by  Increairing  demands  upon  tlie 
energies  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  further  centralisation  of  re- 
qponslbUity  at  the  Presidential  level. 

7.  For  the  Department  of  State,  new  re- 
quirements will  be  levied  for  interagency 
leadership  and  coordination  in  the  tasks  of 
developing  more  orderly  and  ludd  objectives, 
more  rational  allocations  of  resources,  and 

Hqore  effective  policy  audits  of  the  use  of 
vailable  assets. 

■*8.  Demand  for  sophisticated  leadership  in 
foreign  affairs  will  grow.  Supply  of  special 
skills  reqrKred  to  deal  effectively  with  foreign 
power  structures  will  remain  short. 

IZL    A  SET  or  CEJimtAI.   PROPOSmOMS  AND  WTMST 
PRINCIPLKS. 

1.  Those  who  do  not  recall  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it.  This  was  perhaps 
tbe  l>asic  conclusion  which  emerged  from  our 
review  of  refomv  movements  In  the  US  for- 
eign affairs  community  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  There  were  some  in  the  Com- 
mittee who  drew  a  corollary:  those  who 
recoil  from  tbe  future  are  likely  to  regress  in 
the  present. 

2.  The  Department  of  State  has  primary 
responsibility  for  direction  and  coordination 
of  the  overseas  activities  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment. The  Committee  foxmd  no  persuasive 
arguments  for  a  sweeping  reorganization  of 
tbe  Executive  Branch.  It  was  not  impressed 
by  the  case  for  an  omnibos  Department  oC 
Porelsn  Affair*.  It  bellevea  that  tlxe  Depart- 
ment of  State  wlU  alm^  certainly  share  for- 


eign affairs  fitoctions  in  the  lOTOs  with  a 
growing  number  of  agencies,  institutions, 
and  individuals — if  it  continues  to  develcv 
the  role  envlslbned  in  NSAII  341. 

3.  The  authiriti/  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Chiei  of  Mission  are  the  central 
elements  in  fireign  affairs  communiti/  ar- 
chitecture. Nofhing  in  tbe  Committee's  -view 
of  the  period  ahead  suggested  that  the  rols 
and  function  of  either  would  or  should  sub- 
stantially altet  m  the  19708-;  The  new  vigor 
being  given  toe  SIG/IBG  concept  in  Wash- 
ington and  tne  continuing  validity  of  the 
Country  Teamjconcept  in  the  fleld  seemed  to 
us  to  mark  Itie  right  forward  movement. 
But  both  the]  Secretary  and  the  Chief  of 
Mission  will  n^ed  to  be  supported  by  greater 
use  of  managfcrlal  tools,  more  subtle  and 
pertinent  planning  mechanisms,  more  so- 
ptilstlcated  wchnlques  of  coordination, 
greatly  increas^  technical  skills  among  per- 
sonnel, and  qbalitatively  different  ways  of 
handling  infoimation.  A  few  illustrations 
follow.  I 

a.  The  planning  function  is  now  lK>th  too 
close  to,  and  Ipo  removed  from,  operations: 
too  close  because  so  much  of  policy  is  made 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis  in  response  to  emergent 
and  volatile  situations  and  too  removed,  be- 
cause planning  Institutions  are  not  suffi- 
ciently relateo^  to  operational  concerns.  As. 
operations  mu^t  increasingly  be  disciplined 
by  well-deflneil  and  communicated  objec- 
tives, so  thej  policy-making  mechanisms 
must  be  related  more  directly  to  the  im- 
peratives and  deadlines  of  operational  ur- 
gencies. If  ttie  SIO/IRO  structure  is  the 
crucial  elemenp  in  the  foreign  affairs  deci- 
sion-making ^stem.  then  it  may  be  that 
t>oth  the  SIG  <and  the  IBO  shotild  be  sup- 
ported by  small  but  skilled  analytical  staffs 
drawing  on  resources  now  available  In  INR, 
the '  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs,  the  Policy 
Planning  CouQcU  and  other  agencies  in  for- 
eign affairs. 

b.  The  hiidgftary  process  is  now  not  sys- 
tematically related  to  national  policy  objec- 
tives. There  U  only  the  loosest  and  most 
InelBcient  mechanism  for  the  allocation  of 
increasingly  sc  irce  resources  across  a  widen- 
ing range  of  ci  Itlcal  ixt>Mems.  Tbe  Commit- 
tee believes  t  tiat  some  form  of  program 
budgeting  (which  la  not  simply  administra- 
tive gimcrackefy)  is  essential  to  tbe  rational 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  indispensable 
to  the  discharge  of  the  Department  of 
State's   responsibilities   tmder  NSAM   341. 

c.  Informatlim-handling  la  a  much  neg- 
lected area.  Better  coordination  of  pollciee 
requires  as  a  minimum  a  common  data  base 
among  participating  agencies.  The  agencies 
in  foreign  affairs  are  already  late  in  automat- 
ing their  inforttisrtion-handllng  facilities  and 
have  not  yet  begun  to  attack  the  related  and 
even  more  f  unilamental  problem  of  deciding 
what  Irtfonnatlon  is  relevant  to  their  tasks. 

4.  Policy -ma/cing  is  a  centralized  func- 
tion: operational  control  a  decentralized  re- 
sponsibility, la  the  Committee's  view,  these 
considerations  strengthen  the  case  for  a  pro- 
gramming sysiem  for  foreign  affairs — ^with 
ttie  regional  Assistant  Secretaries  as  the 
pivotal  offices  for  the  integration  of  policy, 
programs  and  ^sources.  In  the  fleld  the  role 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  Chief  of  Mis- 
sion should  be  extended  and  staffed  to  pro- 
vide a  strong  ^ink  between  policy  planning 
and  budget  e:^utlon.  The  mission  abroad 
should  be  expetted  to  participate  in  a  better 
definition  and  audit  of  US  objectives  in  the 
country  to  which  it  is  accredited.  In  Wash- 
ington, the  rolf  and  function  of  the  Office  of 
Country  Dlr©ci>r  needs  new  attention,  sub- 
stantial upgrading,  and  broader  Interagency 
representation-— as  the  basic  support  ele- 
ment of  the  IttOs  and  as  the  primary  or- 
ganizational equivalent  in  Washington  of 
the  Country  Team  in  tbe  fleld. 

5.  The  foreign  affairs  community  in  the 
1970s  should  AeaUy  be  abie  to  satisfy  most 
of  its  personnel  needs  by  recruitment  at 
iunior  levels  or  d  promotion  from  toithin  but 
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it  must  remain  o  sen  to  regulated  entry  from 
the  outside  at  afl  levels. 

While  the  Oonimlttee  is  deeply  coinmltted 
to  the  concept  of  a  career  foreign  service,  it 
believes  tbe  demands  of  the  1970s  will  require 
increasing  numbf rs  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical personnel  from  outside.  The  Committet 
sees  no  reason  ta  blink  this  fact. 

The  public  Interest  in  seeking  and  finding 
the  best  man  for  leach  Job  will  remain  for  the 
affairs  the  overriding  con- 
dtirabie  personnel  systemr- 
petltlve  claims  of  career 
ty.  And  we  doubt  that  the 
tate  can  perform  its  In. 
dispensable  functions  of  interagency  leader- 
ship and  coordination  without  enlisting— hy 
TDTs  exchange  tours,  or  regulated  laterti 
entry — larger  nu^nbers  of  qualified  personnel 
from  other  departments  and   agencies. 

We  think  certain  Innovations  or  exteosloni 
of  present  practlfce  deserve  new  attention.  A 
few  follow: 

a.  An  Increaslag  use  of  professionals  de- 
tailed from  othet  actual  or  potential  foreign 
services,  such  aa  those  of  tbe  Departments 
of  Agriculture  or  Treasury,  seems  to  us  to 
present  few  stn^tural  problems.  We  think 
the  principle  should  be  strengthened,  how- 
ever, that  experts  seconded  to  mlasloni 
abroad — from  w^iatever  afcency — ^report  to 
the  Ambassador!  and  through  tilm  to  the 
Secretary  of  Stat^  and  their  parent  agendts. 
This  was  the  solvation  devised  by  the  Plowden 
reform  ot  the  British  for- 
it  appears  to  have  worked 
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of  the  hostility  and  fear 
>rary  apfKJintments  to  t 
some  of  the  abuses  of  the 
-might  be  avoided  by  more 
the  contracting  mechanism 
for  -the  employrrtent  of  scarce  or  temporary 
skills.  Both  AID  and  USIA  seem  considerably 
ahead  of  the  Department  of  State  in  thli 
respect.  | 

c.  Not  the  leasE  of  the  causes  of  what  lus 
been  called  "organizational  ineffectlvenea" 
has  been  the  cl^ed  nature  of  the  foreign 
services.  One  can  argue  that  the  value  of,  for 
example,  the  Rand  Corporation  to  tbe  UnlUd 
States  Air  Force  was  less  the  research  per- 
formed than  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  people 
back  and  forth  between  the  bureaucracy  and 
a  more  contemplative  environment.  Tbt 
foreign  services  have  no  Rand  Corporatian, 
liave  tended  to  [be  isolated  from  outslden 
-with  new  or  -uiiorthdox  ideas,  and  have 
wished  (or  been  dbllged)  to  maintain  a  guild- 
like  structvire  ou|  of  keeping  with  the  newer 
methodologies  in  foreign  affairs.  Our  ability 
to  recognize  and  reverse  this  process  may  be 
more  Indicative  of  our  capacities  to  deal 
-with  the  probleias  of  the  future  than  any- 
thing else  we  mdght  do. 

6.  Present  distinctions  between  "general- 
ista"  and  "specialists"  (whether  furutiontl 
or  language  and  area)  and  between  "l»»f 
and  "staff"  are  i-kcreasingly  obsolescent.  Our 
discussions  led  us  to  suggest  that  more  itf- 
nlficant  distinctions  might  be  made  among 
those  in  foreign  service  (a)  whose  role  U  to 
deal  directly  with  foreign  power  structures, 
(b)  whose  role  Is  primarily  to  analyze  and 
interpret  those  power  structures,  and  (c) 
whose  role  is  to  provide  staff  support  or  tech- 
nical assistance.  JThls  distinction  may  have 
relevance  for  a  {reconsideration  of  present 
recruiting  technl^ques  and  the  examination 
process.  Beyond  #ntry  criteria,  it  cuts  acraH 
existing  agency  boundaries  and  may  furtlw 
reinforce  the  arguments  in  favor  of  broaden- 
ing tlie  selection  and  promotion  base  at  (U 
levels.  Our  attempts  to  define  tbe  older  temM 
led  only  to  the  i  conclusion  that  tbe  beet 
"generalist"  Is  U^ely  to  have  tbe  depth  of 
training  and  thd  analytical  capacities  UuU 
characterize  the  'tspecialist"  -plus  the  abiUtf 
to  deal  effectively  with  people  and  operate 
systematically  in  ;  >oUcy  terms. 

7.  The  problem,  of  senior  oficeT  over-suffll 
has  far  too  long^  been  regarded  too  neft- 


inan.  Too  much  ai  the  discussion  of  this 
question  has  concentrated  on  the  construc- 
tion of  freer  exit  systems  for  what  baa  been 
regarded  as  a  temporary  post-Wrlstonlzatlon 
phenomenon  that  hardened  promotion  ax- 
tsries  throughout  the  system.  There  is  a  good 
4eal  to  t>e  said  for  the  encouragement  at 
voluntary  early  retirement — ^Just  as  there  is 
need  for  an  honorable  and  recognized  career 
goal  wittiin  tectutlcai  or  functional  fields 
riiort  of  the  DCM  level. 

But  we  doubt  that  senior  congestion  is 
■hort-term.  We  think  it  more  likely  an  Ld- 
]ierent  and  persisting  characteristic  of  the 
1970b.  We  are  reluctant  to  conclude  that  a 
superabundance  of  senior  officers — short  of 
retirement  age  but  with  a  foreign  affairs  ex- 
perience upwards  of  20  years — should  be 
viewed  as  either  a  national  disaster  or  an 
Institutional  embarrassment.  These  officers 
^  may  In  fact  be  an  under-exploited  asset  of 
considerable  importance. 

We  think  tbe  possibility  deserves  new  ex- 
plorations. And,  Just  as  we  suggest  that  per- 
(omnel  systems  in  foreign  affairs  be  more 
open,  so  we  urge  the  wider  use  of  senior 
oOeers  on  tours  outside — in  details  to  other 
federal,  state,  and  local  agencies;  to  foreign 
policy  associations  or  research  institutions; 
to  universities  and  staff  coileges.  The  gains 
te  foreign  service,  to  our  public  relations,  and 
to  tbe  officers  concerned  seem  to  us  worth 
tistaig. 

8.  "The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States"  remains  the  goal.  It  was  formulated 
as  a  first  principle  in  the  Rogers  Act  of  1924. 
tt  was  reaffirmed  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  IMS.  On  both  occasions  it  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  Foreign  Service  officer  corps. 
It  lias  not  yet  l>een  achieved. 

The  Committee  generally  and  strongly 
farors  the  type  of  integration  which  would 
ultimately  produce — from  the  several  prin- 
cipal foreign  services  now  extant — "The  For- 
eign Service  of  the  UiUted  States."  It  con- 
alders  recent  proposals  to  bring  certain  AID 
employees  under  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment Plan  and  to  establish  a  career  service 
for  the  USIA  steps  In  the  right  direcUon.  It 
Itelleves  the  three  principal  foreign  services 
•hould  move  more  rapidly  soul  energetically 
to  eliminate  superficial  and  artificial  dis- 
tinctions among  the  Ae  facto  career  services 
and  to  achieve  the  longer  term  goal  of  effec- 
tive integration  of  the  foreign  services  of  the 
Department  of  State,  AID  and  USIA. 

To  the  Committee,  the  case  for  this  finding 
rests  on  (a)  reducing  the  more  obvious  In- 
eOdencies,  InequaUtlee.  and  frlcUons  In- 
baruit  in  the  present  separation  of  career 
personnel  systems;  (b)  broadening  the  career 
IMM  from  which  senior  officers — and  those 
at  other  levels— can  be  selected  for  program 
direcUon  responaibUiUes;  and  (c)  making 
the  foreign  services  a  more  flexible  and  dy- 
namic Instrument  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  reinstating  "The  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States"  as  the  ultimate  goal,  it  is 
Important  that  the  Committee's  concept  of 
IntegraUon  be  understood.  We  do  not  propose 
aaingle  service  without  distincUons  between 
kladi  of  skills  or  levels  of  responsibility  We 
do  beUcue  that  the  public  interest  requhes 
•  foreign  service  separate  from  a  civil  service 
The  Foreign  Service's  distinguishing  ele- 
ments— rank-in-man.  operational  effective- 
nase  abroad,  and  world-wide  availability  wUl 
"»•  no  less  Indispensable  to  the  pursuit  of 
national  purpose  In  the  1970e.  We  aI«o  be- 
lieve, however : 

^wi.^*l  *  ^'^®°  ^^"^^  °^  8l^"  or  respon- 
"Oilty  there  are  more  similarities  than  dif- 
wences  across  the  boundaries  of  agencies 
wnich  operate  overseas; 

*^,!?1*  ^^^  "<«°t  of  "commonality 
»ould  be  thoroughly  explored;  and 

c^  that  a  start  should  now  be  made  by 
■»oiUhlng  common  standards  of  recruit- 
ment, promotion,  and  assignment  for  cwn- 
Pwawe  levels  of  skill  and  responsibility. 

«  Ite  own  discussions  the  Committee  has 
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referred  to  these  concepts  as  "cammonallty" 
within  the  foreign  services.  We  consider 
there  are  now  practical  limits  to  the  proceas 
of  Integration,  but  we  believe  that  the 
elements  of  conunonality  should  be  pressed 
as  far  as  they  can  logically  be  carried.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  personal  and  intel- 
lectual standards  of  the  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer corps  will  make  this  proceas  easier  to  ac- 
complish. We  believe  that  officers  of  com- 
parable ability  and  background  in  the  other 
services  can  help  us  take  these  further  steps 
in  the  transition  to  "The  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States." 

XV.     CONCLUSIONS    AND    KXCOKMKNDATIONB 

Almost  a  Foreign  Service  generation  ago. 
those  who  had  entered  the  Service  before 
World  War  H  were  confronted  with  some- 
thing aldn  -to  the  present  Service  crisis  of 
identity,  role,  and  purpose  In  a  rapidly 
changing  external  environment.  That  period 
of  ferment  and  creativity  Jnside  the  ad- 
ministration led  to  the  formulation  of  many 
of  the  concepts  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946.  Today  the  problems  if  not  entirely  dis- 
smllar,  involve,  in  much  greater  degree,  not 
the  Foreign  Service  alone  but  the  foreign 
affairs  community. 

In  summarizing  its  work  to  date,  the  Com- 
mittee hopes  that  it  has  rescued  from  the 
past  a  number  of  Ideas  which  have  relevance 
for  the  future — and  may  have  formulated  a 
few  suggestions  of  its  own  for  more  effective 
planning,  coordination,  and  budgetnig  in 
the  foreign  affairs  process  at  home  and 
abroad. 

We  believe  that  the  -case  for  sweeping  re- 
organization of  the  foreign  affairs  com- 
munity is  less  persuasive  than  getting  on 
with  the  significant  improvements  that  are 
possible  in  the  present  system.  We  think  the 
Association  can  and  should  play  an  active 
role  in  considering  and  proposing  these  im- 
provements. None  have  greater'stake  in  fore- 
seeable changes  than  Its  memt>ers,  and  few 
can  make  as  substantial  inputs  to  the  con- 
sideration of  these  fundamental  problems  of 
organization. 

The  Conunittee  intends  shortly  to  present 
■to  the  Board  a  more  detailed  study  of  the 
operational  implications  of  the  foreign  af- 
fairs environment  anticipated  over  the  next 
decade.  The  Committee  believes  that  it  is 
now  in  posiUon  to  develop  its  general 
propositions  and  principles  into  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  the  consideration  of  the 
Board  and  the  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion on: 

The  uses  of  "conunonality"  for  a  more 
effective  integration  of  the  several  foreign 
service  personnel  systems; 

Implications  in  newer  distinctions  among 
foreign  affairs  functions  for  recruitment,  ex- 
amination, assignment  and  draining: 

Future  organization  of  the  foreign  affairs 
community  and  its  planmng  and  coordina- 
tion requirements; 

Applications  of  programing  techniques  and 
information  handling  systems  in  foreien 
affairs. 

The  Committee  recommends  tliat  the  Board 
approve  the  general  directions  it  has  taken, 
direct  it  to  continue  on  these  Unes,  and  indi- 
cate the  priorities  tbe  Board  attaches  to  the 
tasks  outlined  above. 

WnxiAM  Leonhabt, 

Chairman. 

The  following  people  participated  in  the 
work  of  the  Committee  during  February-Oc- 
tober 1967,  although  not  all  of  those  listed 
were  still  active  when  this  report  was  pre- 
pared: 

\4Hlllam  t«onhart.  Charles  W.  Bray  m 

Chairman  Gerald  S.  Bushnell 

Outerbridge  Horsey,  Frederic  L.  Chapin 

Vice  Chairman  R.  T.  Curran  (USIA) 

Richard  W.  Aherne  Curtis  Cutter 

M.  R.  Barnebey  Morris  Draper 

Adraln  A.  Basora  Robert  Duemling 

William  Belton  John  E.  Harr 


Norrls  Haselton  (Ret.) 
Thomas  J.  Hlrsclif  eld 
William  B.  Knight 
Charles  Nelson  (AID) 
W.  Haven  North  (AID) 
Mary  Olmstead 
Hewson  Ryan  (USIA) 


William  Sherman 
Richard  L.  Snelder 
Peter  Tamoff 
Sheldon  Vance 
Carol  Weatenhoef  er 
FYank  S.  WUe 
Larry  Williamson 


OcTOB«  14,  1967. 

Deab  M>.  Ambassados:  On  l>efaalf  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  the  interim  report  submitted  by 
the  Association's  Career  Principles  Conunit- 
tee.       -^ 

IT^e  Board  has  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
aider  and  discuss  the  report,  and  has  asked 
me  to  convey  to  you  our  warmest  congratu- 
lations for  a  Job  well-done.  We  believe  your 
report  constitutes  a  milestone  in  the  Associa- 
tion's history;  for  the  first  time,  the  Career 
Principles  Committee  has  devoted  its  atten- 
tion to  the  largest  and  most  pressing  issues 
now  facing  the  foreign  affairs  community. 
The  Conunittee's  statement  of  "first  prin- 
ciples" Is  lucid  and  fcx^ard-looking.  I  hope 
that  it  will  stimulate  the  kind  of  discussion 
among  our  membership  whi(^  will  mable 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  take  a  reasoned 
and  reasonable  poslUon  on  these  important 
issues. 

The  Board  has  asked  me  to  Inform  you 
that  it  approves  tbe  specific  projects  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  at  the  end  of  llx 
report.  We  hope  that  these  supplementary 
reports  will  be  available  to  the  memberahlp 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  coming  year. 

Our  warmest  thanks  to  you  pereonally  and 
to  the  members  of  your  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

Lannon  Waucks, 
Chairm^in  of  the  Board, 


A  Soldier's   Heaesty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP   TXNNXSSXB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATrVBS 

Tuesday,  November  14.  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart 
was  filled  with  pride  when  I  r«ad  the 
following  story  written  by  my  good 
friend,  Herman  Robinson,  for  the  John- 
son City,  Term.,  Press-Chronlde. 

If  Chester  Salyers  is  representative  of 
the  young  men  who  serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  I  am  sure  he  is,  then.  Ameri- 
ca has  nothing  to  ^ear.  We  will  survive. 

While  this  story  is  in  some  ways 
humorous,  It  points  out  so  clearly  the  un- 
swerving honesty  of  this  young  soldier, 
and  I  want  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the 
Recobo : 

TUENED  Self  in;  AaEA  Soldier,  Bound  foe 
Vietnam,  Knxs  Wrong  Deer,  Wnx  Now 
Hunt  Wtth  Jdsge 

(By  Herman  Robinson) 
EuzABETH-roN. — A  young  Kingsport  sol- 
dier who  was  fined  for  a  game-Uw  violation 
has  found  a  himting  companion — the  Judge  1 
The  soldier,  Chester  Brown  Salyers  Jr., 
appeared  in  General  Sessions  Court  yesterday 
to  face  a  charge  of  recklessness  resultlne  in 
the  kiUlng  of  a  doe  deer. 

Judge  Arden  HIU  assessed  young  Salyers 
with  the  minimum  fine  of  $25  and  costs  The 
Judge  suspended  $10  fringing  the  total  to 
$28.75. 

Salyers  is  home  on  a  30-day  leave  from  the 
Army  before  reporting  to  Vietnam.  He  likes 
to  hunt  and  was  In  the  Laurel  Fork  Manage- 
ment  area  Monday   deer  hunting   when   be 
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saw  a  buck  run  behind  aome  underbruab 
&nd  wbeo  the  unlmal  appeared  on  tbe  op- 
posite Bide,  be  sbot. 

Instead  of  It  being  the  buck,  he  reoognlaed 
It  as  a  doe  after  he  had  shot  and  crippled 
It. 

Be  told  the  Judge  be  went  ahead  and  killed 
the  deer  after  he  had  crippled  It,  then 
brought  It  to  tbe  station  and  told  the  con- 
servation oOcer  what  he  had  done. 

The  conservation  officer  cited  him  to  court. 
Salyers  brought  tbe  deer  to  the  county  Jail 
where  It  was  cooked  and  fed  to  the  prisoners. 

Judge  Hill  told  the  soldier,  "I  am  going 
to  let  you  pay  about  what  It  cost  to  replace 
tbe  deer  because  tbe  fine  from  the  game 
violation  goes  to  the  Game  and  Pish  Com- 
mission." 

Salyers  replied.  "That's  okay,  Judge.  I  Just 
made  a  mistake  and  you  have  to  do  your 
duty." 

But  when  the  judge  found  out  Salyers 
Xould  have  to  serve  time  In  Jail  In  lieu  of 
his  fine.  Judge  HUl  then  gave  the  youth  per- 
mission to  send  tbe  fine  back  to  the  clerk  of 
tbe  court  when  he  reports  to  his  base. 

The  boy  refused  to  allow  his  father  to 
pay  his  fine  because  he  said  It  was  bis  obli- 
gation and  he  would  "lay  It  out  In  Jail  before 
letting  someone  else^  take  tbe  responsibility." 

As  young  Salyers  started  to  depart,  Judge 
HUl  remarked,  "That's  a  One  young  man." 
Then  he  called  to  blm,  "Say,  Salyers,  are 
you  going  him  ting  again?" 

Salyers  replied,  "Yes,  Judge,  I'm  going  Sat- 
urday if  I  can  find  someone  to  go  with." 

Tbe  conversation  went  something  like 
this: 

Judge  Hill:  I'm  going  Saturday.  Would 
you  like  to  go  with  me?  I  dont  know  though, 
since  I've  had  to  fine  you. 

Salyers:  Tou  Just  did  your  duty.  Yes,  Judge, 
I'd  like  to  go  with  you. 

Judge  Hill:   OK.  Where  shall  we  go? 

Salyers:  I'd  like  to  go  back  into  the  Laurel 
Fork  area.  I  saw  a  number  of  deer  In  the 
flats,  but  I  had  to  keep  moving  and  didn't 
get  a  chance  at  tbem. 

Judge:  Keep  moving?  What  do  you  mean? 

Salyers:  Tbe  regulations  do  not  allow  you 
to  stand  In  one  place. 

Judge:  Are  you  sure? 

Salyers:  Tee,  Judge.  That's  the  regulation. 

Judge:  I  think  you're  mistaken,  but  I'm 
going  to  find  out  for  sure  before  we  go 
Satxirdayl 


Tbe  Dream  We  Lost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ASKANaAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14,  1967 

Mr.  QATHINas.  Mr.  Speaker,  Missis- 
sippi Is  typical  of  other  southern  States 
In  treating  its  Negro  citizens  with  respect 
and  understanding.  Arkansas  does  the 
same  thing.  There  is  a  IxHid  of  friend- 
ship that  has  existed  and  does  exist  be- 
tween the  races.  It  is  mutual,  too. 

Paul  Harvey's  column,  "Our  Way  of 
lilfe,"  carried  a  most  meaningful  letter 
from  a  taxi  driver  from  Chicago  who  was 
bom  and  reared  in  Yazoo  City,  Miss.  The 
article  appeared  in  the  ParagouJd  Daily 
Press,  Paragould.  Ark.,  and  is  most  in- 
interesting  and  informative.  It  is  includ- 
ed herewith: 

Tbx  Dkxam  Wa  Lost 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

I'm  a  Negro  hack  driver  In  Chicago,  home- 
sick tm  Tasoo  City,  ISiaa. 
Paul    Harvey    balled    my    cab    tbe    other 


evening  at  tha  lalrport.  He'd  been  where  I'd 
lived,  and  we  iot  to  talking  and  be  asked 
me  to  write  H  oLt. 

I  grew  up  ana  married  In  ICaslaslpirf.  All 
I  knew  about  toe  world  beyond  the  river  was 
what  rd  learned  In  achocd  cr  seen  In  nkovles 
or  been  told  by  outside  preachers  who  some- 
times came  to  our  church. 

And  no  matter  how  poorly  the  cotton  crop 
or  how  scant  tbe  peanuts  or  how  tedious  my 
post  office  Job  T^tuik.  home,  we  always  bad  a 
dream  to  live  ^tb.  Someday  we'd  make  It 
north.  Someday  there'd  be  plenty  for  us  and 
equality  for  our  kids. 

Someday  we'd  pick  up  and  bead  north  to 
where  wages  are  $5  an  hour  and  everybody 
shaces  everything  together  and  sits  together 
and  there's  no  dlfterence. 

Well,  here  I  aiii  in  tbe  Promised  Land. 

But  wages  are  not  SS  an  hour.  I  average 
92 — before  dedditlons. 

In  Chicago  we  got  a  walk-up  in  a  dingy 
South  Side  apartment  house.  The  big  city 
doesn't  segregate  you  because  you're  black; 
it  segregates  you  because  you're  you. 

So  I  moved  fiom  the  back  of  a  bus  to  the 
front  of  a  cab. 

Back  home  w4  had  a  patch  of  green  to  play 
on  and  a  patch  df  blue  to  breathe  In.  Weather 
like  everybody  nanta,  we  had. 

We  rarely  locged  our  doors  In  Yazoo  City. 
We  were  never  ttfrald.  Here  we  lock  ourselves 
In  and  we're  stll^  afrfiid. 

Chicago  Negr^  don't  get  it  when  I  tell 
them  .how  wei  had  better  schools  and 
churchee  in  thaljSouth  than  here,  how  poor 
folks  down  thei^  eat  better  than  moet  any- 
body up  here,  bpw  we  always  had  the  came- 
llas  and  azaleasi  ahd  magnolias  in  the  yard. 

I  can't  affordj  flowers  now,  even  one  at  a 
time.  Besides,  c!|t  flowers  wilt.  I  don't  blame 
'em. 

I  went  homa  for  a  family  funeral  last 
month  and  thel  klnfolk  still  Uve  with  the 
dream.  I  asked  them  to  keep  It.  Live  with 
that  dream.  Everybody  ought  to  have  one 
dream.  "Don't  wkke  up,"  I  said. 

They  tell  me  jwe  got  self-respect  up  here, 
but  I  don't  feel  It. 

And  our  two  Just  out  of  grade  school  got 
no  creek  to  flsU  in  and  no  yard  to  play  In 
and  from  some^ere  they're  plckln'  up  more 
resentment  and  Ugly  hate  than  I  ever  remem- 
ber. I 

I  can't  explain  to  anybody,  even  my  own 
kids,  who've  neyer  lived  with  ova  Southern 
ways  about  the  tray  white  people  back  home 
call  me  "Jesse"  trith  more  resi>ect  than  peo- 
ple up  here  call  4^e  "Mister." 

Why  dont  I  ^love  the  family  back  to  the 
South  again?  W«  talked  about  It. 

But  Mlsslsslpei  can't  be  the  same  again. 
We  can  have  tl^  green  and  the  blue  again. 
And  the  good  coekln'  and  the  "Mornln',  Jesse, 
how's  your  family?" — we  could  return  to 
that.  I 

But  we  can't  get  our  dream  back;  It's  gone. 
And  that's  bad!  Everybody  ought  to  have  a 
dream.  I 
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America :  Greatest  Country 
EXTENsioN  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOU^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday!  November  f  C  1967 

Mr.  DERWIKSKI.  Mr.  Sp^er,  with 
the  furor  that  was  caused  in  Washing- 
ton some  weel^  ago  by  the  35,000  Ameri- 
cans who  staged  a  demor^tration  against 
our  national  Interest  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  insert  Into  the  Record  a  col- 
umn written  lii  a  very  personal  sense  by 
the      noted     fntemati<mal     columnist. 


Dumitru  Danielopol,  who  is  a  naturalized 
citizen  and  whose  views  are  in  a  context 
which  I  feel  are  quite  inspiring: 
[From  tbe  San  blego   (Calif.)   imion.  Not 

l«,  19«7] 
Amhuca:  OaxATast  OoTTinaT — "Dhjiteo  Pq.. 
cane"  A«HAMii)|  or  CtTaann  ArrrruoEs 
(EDnoK'B  NoTK.-|-4>umltru  Danielopol,  for- 
mer Romanian  babker  and  diplomat,  refused 
to  return  to  his  native  country  after  the  1947 
Paris  peace  conference.  Instead,  he  came  to 
the  United  States.  Here,  he  reminisces  on  ao 
years  in  America  and  the  changes  in  the 
American  spirit.) 

(By  Dun  Jtru  Danielopol) 

Washinoton. — Twenty  years  ago  today  i 
set  foot  for  the  first  time  on  American  soil. 

On  that  gray,  misty  morning  New  York*, 
harbor  was  crowned  with  low  dark  clouds. 
The  Manhattan  iikyllne  was  a  forbidding 
sight.  It  looked  more  like  a  barrier  than  s 
gateway  to  a  new  (Ife. 

This  was  not  a  city  I  was  looking  at;  it 
was  a  world. 

And  from  the  d«  ck  of  the  Holland-America 
liner  Nleuw  Amslerdam  It  looked  foreign, 
cold,  ruthless,  crud. 

nUGX  CBANGKB 

Then  suddenly  the  Image  changed.  We 
came  within  sight  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
holding  aloft  her  torch  to:  "Your  tried,  your 
poor,  your  huddled  masses  .  .  .  the  wretched 
refuse  .  .  ."  The  statue  softened  the  stark 
reality  of  the  brick  and  stone  skyline. 

New  York  could  not  be  so  tough.  How  many 
nUlllons  like  myself  had  fled  Europe'! 
troubles  to  find  a Inew  life. 

Suddenly  fear  a4d  awe  gave  way  to  a  sense 
of  challenge.  Those  tall  buildings  seemed 
to  say,  "Show  us  «(hat  you  can  do." 

As  I  reminisce  now  20  years  later,  I  re- 
member, too,  the  gratltxide.  Those  of  us  who 
arrived  by  the  thousands  after  World  War  n 
were  grateful  Just  to  be  here. 

It  never  occurred  to  us  to  ask  for  favors. 
We  had  been  granted  tbe  greatest  of  all 
favors:  Tbe  freedo«n  to  try. 

Thirteen  years  later  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  put  It  all  In  one  sentence: 

"Ask  not  what  [your  country  can  do  lor 
you,  ask  what  youl  can  do  few  your  country." 

It  wasn't  easy,  believe  me.  We — the  "ref- 
use" of  World  Wa*  II  and  postwar  failures- 
were  not  the  \um$l  type  of  immigrant  who 
came  to  stay  and  Were  Immediately  absorbed. 

We  were  political  exiles  or  refugees  from 
communism.  We  were  "DP's"  (displaced  per- 
sons). Often  we  were  resented  by  our  ethnic 
groupe,  the  immigrants  of  long  ago. 

"DP'  was  not  a  pleasant  term.  It  described 
a  person  adrift. 

But  we  did  not  laccept  this. 

"DP  doesn't  stand  for  displaced  person," 
we  quipped,  "It  stainds  for  'Delayed  Pilgrim.' " 

Today,  many  of  (those  who  arrived  with  mc 
still  cling  to  the  hope  that  one  day  they  can 
go  "home." 

Others,  like  m«  have  found  "home."  W« 
have  become  cltlzfns.  We  love  to  be  here. 

Those  of  us  who  continue  to  preach  against 
conununism  and  totalltartanlstn  do  it  id.  tb* 
hope  that  we  can  protect  our  new  bom* 
against  this  aoth  Century  disease. 

It  never  occurred  to  us  in  1947  but  in  a  few 
short  years  we  would  see  Americans  expecting 
to  live  on  the  efforts  of  others :  Refusing  Jobs 
because  they  could  do  better  on  relief:  refus- 
ing to  serve  their  ^ag,  demonstrating  against 
their  duty  elected  President. 

NOT  jOWXS    LIVING 

It  never  crossed  our  minds  that  anyoM 
owed  xia  a  living,   j 

Free  speech  an<|  the  right  to  dissent  were 
two  of  the  riches  that  America  gave  me.  I  do 
not  for  one  moment  challenge  the  right  of 
others  to  these  ridbee  but  on  this  important 
anniversary  m  xni  life  I  claim  the  rigbt  tc 
speak,  too.  1 

For  the  first  tlmiri,  I'm  ashamed  of  some  ot 
my  fellow  Amertoms.   I'm  ashamed  of  tiie 


.^rsft-dodger  and  draft  card  burner;  of  tbe 
youngster  who  lives  In  filth  and  claims  to  be 
"pure"  m  spirit;  of  the  puppets  who  follcyw 
high-sounding,  but  often  questionable  lead- 
cHtaip  and  go  about  Inciting  disturbances, 
att-ins.  riots,  dvll  disobedience  and  demon- 
cUations;  of  the  self-styled  intellectual  who 
wants  to  bring  conmaunism  to  this  country. 

rm  also  ashamed  of  the  politicians  who 
tdlnd  themselves,  who  apologize  for  enemies 
tf  our  freedom,  who  describe  the  fight  for 
Heedom  as  "arrogance  of  power;"  of  the 
ooltunnlsts  who  have  made  defeatism  and 
^>peasement  their  credo. 

Certainly  America  Is  not  perfect  But  this 
fi  a  coun.tary  which  has  come  closer  to  per- 
fection than  any  other. 

Impatience  with  technical*  social  and  ed- 
ucational shortcomings  is  fuel  for  progress. 
But  those  who  preach  conununism  know 
nothing  of  progress. 

For  many  In  America,  their  tragedy  Is  that 
they  were  bom  here.  They  don't  realize  how 
much  they  have  to  be  thankful  for.  They 
jiSTe  never  experienced  tbe  thrUl  of  be- 
coming an  American. 

To  those  who  would  despair,  who  would 
capitulate  to  tyranny,  who  would  renoimce 
this  heritage,  I  have  only  this  advice: 

Audi  alteram  partem:  Listen  to  the  other 
dde. 

Look  around  you.  Look  around  t'ae  world. 

Tou  live  In  the  greatest  country  man  has 
ever  put  together. 

Be  proud  of  It. 
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!■  Honor  of  Ov  Vetcraas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   MEW   TOSK 

•m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  14.  1967 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  that 
this  past  weekend  we  honored  our 
country's  veterans  in  ceremonies  around 
the  country.  But  in  fact  we  have  con- 
toually  honored  our  veterans,  and  right- 
roily  so,  l)y  materially  demonstrating  our 
gratitude  through  the  passage  of  nimi- 
erous  veterans'  benefits  measures. 

We  know  that  the  entire  fabric  of 
American  life  Is  strengthened  by  ade- 
Quite  veterans'  assistance.  Porty-Uiree 
PeroHit  of  all  Americans  are  veterans 
and  their  families.  By  insuring  that  such 
an  overwhelming  portion  of  our  popu- 
iMlon  receives  in  Just  one  example,  ade- 
quate assisUnce  for  resuming  educations 
mterrupted  by  the  call  to  arms,  we  better 
™sure  that  America's  educational  'ad- 
vancement is  sufficient  to  support  its 
««elerated  progress  in  all  fields  of  hu- 
B*n  endeavor. 

«i*  Jf*  .Congress,  then,  adhere  to  that 
«wt  basic  duty  which  from  the  time  of 
me  American  Revolution  has  been  de- 
toed  and  is  still  defined,  as  caring  "for 
Jta  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and 
te  bl«  orphan."  When  we  perform  this 
«^  we  are  acting  on  behalf  not  only 
«  veterans,  but  of  aU  America. 
it''!^^.^^  ^^*  months  of  World  War 
amTfK    ^x,-^^**  ""^^  ^^^  pouring 

SSn?  pension  to  the  concept  of 
vMeruis  assistance  by  enacting  the  QI 
■"Of  rights.  The  bill  embodied  the 
*•»»«.  and  previously  unheard  of  plan  of 


hoping  veterans  readjust  to  dvfflan  life 
by  granting  them  educational  aaslstance. 
To  say  that  the  investment  in  our  veter- 
ans has  more  than  paid  for  itself  is  an 
understatement. 

•nie  original  cost  of  the  bill  was  $14  5 
billion,  yet  in  terms  of  the  skills  and  in- 
creased national  income  produced  by  his 
investment,  it  is  estimated  that  the  GI 
bill  has  paid  for  itself  at  the  rate  of  close 
to  $1  bUUon  a  year.  This  return  comes 
in  the  form  of  higher  taxes  paid  by  bet- 
ter educated,  higher  earning  veterans. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  GI  bill,  we 
have  demonstrated  time  and  again  that 
we  will  not  forget  the  veterans.  We  dem- 
onstrated this  again  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
during  this  present  session  of  Congress 
when  we  again  improved  upon  the 
original  act.  At  that  time  we  increased 
the  amount  of  educational  assistance  so 
that  it  corresponded  to  the  increased 
cost  of  Uvlng.  Furthermore,  the  new  law 
just  signed  by  President  Johnson  pro- 
vides that  veterans  who  return  to  high 
school,  not  just  those  who  go  to  college 
will  receive  the  assistance.  Many  of  the 
future  veterans  now  entering  the  service 
have  not  finished  high  school.  Surely 
they  should  not  receive  less  educational 
opportunity  simply  because  they  an- 
swered the  caU  to  arms  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  their  educational  careers. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  area  is  but 
one  thread  in  the  total  fabric  we  here 
have  woven  to  cover  our  veterans  We 
must  not,  and  I  am  sure  we  wlU  not.  for 
one  moment  forget  those  who  have 
placed  their  lives  on  the  line  In  defense 
of  their  country. 


Indutlry't  Stake  in  Equal  Job  Opportunity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP  CALtrOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  November  6,  1967 
Ml.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  increasingly  progressive  spirit  of  the 
American  business  community   is  well 
illustrated  by  a  recent  address  by  Mr 
Courtlandt  S.  Gross,  director  and  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee  of  Cali- 
fornia's Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp 
Mr.  Gross'  excellent  speech,  entiUed. 
Industry's  Stake  In  Equal  Job  Oppor- 
tunity:   The  Job  Ahead"  is  of  special 
interest  to  Members  of  Congress  because 
it  indicates  a  high  degree  of  sensitivity 
to  the  problems  of  urban  America,  as 
weU  as  a  genuine  willingness  on  the  part 
Of  the  business  community  to  shoulder  a 
share  of  the  burden  of  responsibility  for 
finding  adequate  solutions  to  those  prob- 
lems. 

In  outlining  some  of  the  features  of 
the  civic  role  Mr.  Gross  envisions  for 
U.S.  industrial  firms,  he  states: 

I  think  it  U  Inescapable  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  solutions  to  these  troubles  as 
well  as  one  of  the  great  social,  moral,  ind 
economic  needs  of  our  time.  Is  more  Job 
opportunities  for  those  who,  because  of  race 
cultural  background,  lack  of  training  lack 
«  mouvation.  or  lack  of  past  success,  have 
been    excluded   from   any   meaningful    em- 


ployment  or   perhaps   have   been   excluded 
themselves. 

But  Mr.  Gross  warns  that  full  and 
enthusiastic  management  support  Is  a 
must  before  our  commercial  business 
concerns  can  expect  to  achieve  the  de- 
gree of  success  in  helping  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  America  that  the  times 
require : 

There  is,  however,  one  necessary  precon- 
dition for  Bucceas  In  theee  programs  as  in 
others  in  business,  and  that  is  sincere  and 
active  management  support  that  extends 
down  throughout  the  entire  supervls<»y 
chain  and  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
organization. 

I  think  you  know  weU  the  power  and  eOec- 
tiveneas  ol'^uch  support.  This  Is  what  makes 
for  the  sucoRfc^or  faUure  of  every  program 
whether  It  Is  a  Savings  Bond  drive  or  a 
United  Fund  drive  or  whatever.  It  Is  time 
now  for  management  to  support  Equal  Em- 
ployment with  the  same  fervor  and  the  same 
dedication  that  we^upport,  say.  coat  oontroi 
or  new  product  development. 

Finally,  Mr.  Gross  looks  ahead  with  a 
healthy  optimism  to  the  day  when  the 
business  community  will  have  made  a 
substantial  contribution  toward  solving 
"those  problems  that  it  is  within  our 
power  to  solve." 

He  predicts: 

-The  historians  of  the  futuae,  I  beUeve 
looking  back  on  these  troubled  times  wm  be 
able  to  write,  "And  so  tbe  American  bualnew- 
man  of  that  era,  confronted  by  agtmldng 
problems  and  not  always  dlsUngulahed  by  a 
talent  for  public  service,  rose  to  new  helotats 
of  reeponsibillty  and  placed  hU  full  riSrta 
and  resources  squarely  behind  tbe  taak  of 
securing  equal  opportuiUty  for  all  the  na- 
tion's people." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
seit.  I  include  the  entire  text  of  this  fine 
address  m  the  Concressiokal  Record  at 
thispomt: 

INDDSTKT'S  STAKE  Df  EQUAI,  JoB  OPPOaTDNTTr: 

Thk  Job  Abxad 
(An  address  by  Courtlandt  S.  Qroas,  director 
and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  annual  con- 
ference. National  Urban  League.  Portland- 
Oreg.,  August  22,  1967) 

In  the  minds  of  aU  of  us  Is  the  sober 
realization  that  we  are  met  here  today  in  a 
time  of  troubles— troubles  that  appear  so 
great  from  the  Immediacy  of  our  vantaee 
point  In  time  that  we  may  be  tempted  to 
conclude  that  they  threaten  not  only  to  undo 
the  work  that  has  gone  before  but  even  to 
tear  apart  the  fabric  of  our  entire  society. 

I  think  this  Is  too  melancholy  a  view 
Certainly  aU  of  us  regard  the  current  rash 
or  rioUng  with  horror  and  certaiiUy  none  of 
us  thinks  It  will  aid  the  cause  of  greater 
°PP^^"'^ty  for  Which  all   responsible  men 

WK    ABE    PABT    OF    RISTORT 

But  we  must  remind  Jftxrselves  that  we 
are  part  of  history,  not  apart  from  It,  and 
hUtory  poves  that  mankind  moves  forward 
not  by  a  steady,  upward  progression  but  by 
^ftiijr?''""'^  "°«^e'i     course,     accompanied 

rhnr.h'^f  ..KLi°  """  '^°"^  "'  sir  Winston 
Churchill,  "blood,  sweat,  and  tears."  It  would  ' 
be  strange  If  the  civfl  rights  movement  did 
not  have  Its  own  difficulties.  Progress  always 
seems  to  come  grudgingly  and  slowly,  but  it 
aoeo  seem  to  have  something  of  an  inevit- 
ability about  it  that  cannot  be  negated  either 
by  excesses  on  the  one  hand  or  complacency 
on  the  other.  The  wavea  that  pound  on  the 
Shore  may  command  our  attention,  but  un- 
^meath  the  Ude  of  progress  is  surely  coming 

All  of  thU  U  not  to  excuse  the  ctirrent 
excesses  or  not  to  admit  that  the  tide 
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unconadonably  slow.  But  It  U  an  effort  to 
put  Into  penpectiTe  the  events  of  tbe  move- 
ment and  to  redirect  our  thinting  to  the 
basic,  long-tenn  work  that  we  must  do. 

There  la  much  that  must  be  done  by  all  of 
us.  Certainly  there  is  much  to  be  done  by 
minority  group  leaders  and  commiinltlee  In 
combatting  the  lawlessness  we  are  wltness- 
tng.  I  thlk  It  would  be  Inappropriate  for  me 
to  comment  In  this  area,  and  Indeed  I  feel 
unqualified  to  do  so.  I  know  only  that  there 
are  good  and  capable  men,  some  of  them 
here  today,  who  have  assumed  this  respon- 
•IbUlty. 

But  I  realize,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  us  here 
do,  that  they  cannot  do  It  alone.  They  need 
help  from  all  of  us.  They  need  evidence  ot 
vast  good  will  and  solid  progress  to  which 
they  can  point  to  justify  the  course  of  mod- 
eration and  their  faith  In  the  long  but  peace- 
ful road  to  i^ogress.  Without  such  evidence 
their  work  will  be  extremely  difficult,  and 
perhapa  lm]>oe8ible. 

BT7SINESS    MUST    HXi:.P 

Much  ot  the  help  they  need  must  be  given 
by  b\ialneeamen — by  me,  by  you  businessmen 
here  today,  and  by  businessmen  throughout 
otir  entire  nation. 

I  know  no  more  than  anyone  else  all  the 
causes  that  lie  behind  the  recent  troubles. 
But  I  think  It  Is  Inescapable  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  solutions  to  these  troubles,  as 
well  as  ooe  of  the  great  social,  moral,  and 
economic  needs  of  our  time,  is  more  Job 
opportunities  for  those  we  have  learned  to 
call  "disadvantaged" — ^thoee  who,  because 
of  race,  cultural  background,  lack  of  train- 
ing, lack  of  motivation,  or  lack  of  past  suc- 
6ms  have  been  excluded  from  any  mean- 
ingful employment  or  perhaps  have  even 
excluded  themselves. 

How  far  does  bxislness  responsibility  ex- 
tend? How  much  must  we  do? 

It  seems  to  me  the  answers  are  that  our 
responsibility  extends  much  fiirther  than 
most  ot  us  have  thought  and  that  we  must 
do  much  more  than  we  have  done  so  far. 
We  have  shared  In  creating  the  problem, 
we  suffer  becatise  It  exists,  and  we  have 
within  our  hands  one  of  the  keys  to  Its  solu- 
tion— ^the  key  to  greater  job  opportunity.  I 
do  noi  say  that  we  alone  have  the  complete 
solution.  But  we  can  help  very  significantly, 
and  there  Is  every  reason  why  we  should  do 
so. 

Moax  aasPONSisnjTT  nkzdxd 

By  this  I  mean  tha  we  can  offer  more  help 
than  many  of  us.  well  Intenttoned  as  we  are, 
have  so  far  found  means  to  extend.  We  must, 
I  think,  first  strengthen  our  resolve  to  as- 
sume an  even  greater  measure  of  respon- 
sibility than  we  have  so  far  done.  And,  hav- 
ing done  this,  we  must  then  find  ways  to  be 
as  Ingenious  In  developing  new  job  oppor- 
tunities as  we  have  been  In  developing  new 
products.  As  businessmen  we  justly  pride 
ourselves  on  our  Ingenuity.  Surely  here  Is  an 
area  that  la  crying  for  Ingenuity  and  In- 
novation. We  must  be  equal  to  the  task. 

Just  a  word  on  the  first  suggestion — our 
own  attitudes.  I  know  it  is  always  easy  for 
us  to  justify  our  own  attitudes,  even  while 
decrying  those  of  others.  And  I  know  also 
that  there  Is  some  reason  for  this  justifica- 
tion. Many  of  us  have  Indeed  been  making 
sincere  and  even  fruitful  efforts.  Some  of  us 
have  done  much.  Now,  I  think,  we  mxist  do 
more. 

Now  U  tbe  time  for  all  of  us  to  do  some 
InteoM  soul-searching  about  the  extent  and 
depth  of  our>  responsibilities  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  involvement  to  date.  Tou  will 
remember  that  it  was  said  of  the  French 
Bourbon  kings  that  they  had  two  outstand- 
ing characteristics — they  never  forgot  any- 
thing and  they  never  learned  anything — and 
with  these  remarkable  but  quite  human 
traits  they  brought  down  upon  themselves 
the  ftencb  Revolution. 

I  would  liope  that  American  businessmen 
•re  wiser  than  the  Bourbons.  We  have,  I 


think,  some  ICiln^  to  forgai— old 
of  what  equal  opportunity  maaos, 
that  we  have  done  mnmgh  whan  w*  hava 
simply  opened  our  doota  to  meiiit<eis  ot  mi- 
nority races,  old  beUtfs  that  onoe  a  disad- 
vantaged emiUoyee  Is  hired  w«  ean  forget 
ftbout  him,  olil  mlaconceptiona  that  tend  to 
classify  peopK  In  stereotypes,  old  corporata 
policies  that  look  nice  on  paper  but  that 
haven't  filtered  down  Into  the  plant,  old 
traditions  that  limit  oxir  thinking  and  blind 
us  to  the  greater  possibilities  that  lie  within 
our  grasp. 

SOltX   THINGS   TO   LKAXN 

We  have  ali  o  some  things  to  learn.  High 
among  them  is  the  fact  that  we  are  facing 
new  conditions  poelng  new  questions.  Old 
answers  will  qot  suffice.  We  must  search  for 
new  ones.  It  Is  a  constant  business  theme, 
reiterated  over  and  over  from  platforms 
throughout  the  nation,  that  we  are  living  In 
a  time  of  change  and  that  we  must  adi^>t  to 
change  or  pellsh.  Usually  when  we  repeat 
this  earnest  ^essage  we  refer  to  the  tech- 
nological chaqges  that  are  remaking  our  mar- 
kets and  our  organizations,  or  the  managerial 
changes  occulting  under  the  Impact  of  tech- 
nology  and  tbe  computer. 

Equally^  as  Important,  and  perhaps  more 
so,  are  the  li^unense  social  change  taking 
place  In  the  ehvlronment  around  us,  and  we 
must  recognise  these  changes  no  less  than 
the  others.  If!  we  pride  ourselves,  as  we  so 
often  do,  on  \  our  ability  to  adapt  to  and 
even  initiate  ;  technological  changes,  surely 
we  cannot  igdore  our  respwnslbUity  to  show 
the  same  condem  with  and  develop  the  same 
skill  In  adapting  to  and  even  Initiating  social 
change.  ] 

IWHAT   CAN   X   DO?" 

"Well,"  you'say,  "this  Is  all  very  well,  and 
I  am  prepare4  to  make  all  these  adaptations 
and  to  assume  all  these  newer  responsibili- 
ties. But  all  of  this  is  generalization.  What 
specifically  ca^  I  do?" 

This  U  the! difficult  question,  and  I  must 
tell  you  It  u  with  some  humility  that  I 
approach  It.  I]  do  not  think  American  Indus- 
try has  found  any  final  answers  yet,  and  per- 
haps wet  have  not  found  very  many  good 
ones.  I  rather  hope  that  the  Innovative 
genius  of  indnstry  will  come  up  with  better 
and  better  ones  as  we  get  more  deeply  In- 
volved, and  X  am  fairly  confident  that  we 
will.  Once  the!  commitment  is  made,  once  the 
challenge  is  tfken  up,  answers  will  follow.  It 
has  always  been  so  In  other  fields.  I  am  sure 
It  will  be  so  In:  this  one. 

Thus,  Instead  of  answering  the  question, 
"What  can  we  do?"  directly,  I  will  counter 
by  a  few  suggestions,  themselves  phrased  as 
questions,  to  emphasize  my  own  apprecia- 
tion of  the  E^gnltude  of  the  problem  and 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  answers. 

Simply  stat^,  the  problem  facing  Ameri- 
can business  and  Industry  is  to  get  more 
qualified,  underprivileged  men  and  women 
on  the  payroll  In  meaningful  jobs  and  to  give 
them  every  aasistance  In  progressing  to  the 
full  extent  oi  their  abilities.  I  say  "under- 
privileged" papple,  and  you  will  understand 
that  I  am  taidng  chlefiy  about  Negroes  be- 
cause they  are  our  most  underprivileged 
group,  but  n<^  exclusively  about  Negroes  be.- 
cause  there  are  others  who  by  reason  of 
poverty,  cultural  lag.  past  records  of  111  suc- 
cess, and  even  physical  handicaps,  must  also 
be  ranked  as  underprivileged.  And  It  la  with 
these,  too,  that  we  must  be  concerned. 

And  now  lejt  me  pose  a  few  questions  that 
I  think  we  in  industry  must  be  asking  our- 
selves when  we  consider  how  to  achieve  this 
objective.  I  will  concentrate  particularly  on 
Industry  rather  than  on  business  as  a  whole 
because  it  is  Industry  with  which  I  am  moat 
familiar,  and  I  think  this  Is  true  of  many  of 
you  here  today.  But  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
to  suggest  there  la  no  need  for  similar  or 
other  approaches  by  the  large  commercial 
concern  or  the  small  shopkeeper  on  the  cor- 
ner. Indeed,  ft  is  niy  lmiM«sslon  that  many 
of  the  most  Blgnlflcant  gains  can  be  made 


by  tlM  maaail  Iwytinesaman  who  has  at  lesst 
llM  advantaga  qc  flaxlbUity  o>ver  the  rest  of 

OS.  I 

i«r'a  <axATX  xntst  jobs 
Are  we  doing  i  aU  we  can  to  create  entn 
tovel  Jobs?  We  ^ve  for  many  years  tended 
to  believe  and  to  accept  the  Mea  that  ae« 
techncdogy  tends  to  upgrade  our  need  for 
Job  akiUs  and  Ithat  automatlosi  is  lowertni 
needs  on  the  beginning  level.  And  perhapa 
all  this  la  'ta-ne.  !l  do  not  doubt  the  upwud 
thrust  ot  technology  nor  do  I  doubt  the  In- 
creasing need  for  hlg^y  sldlled.  highly 
trained  workers.  But  must  we  accept  thh 
,  concept  entirely?  Are  there  not  some  jofet 
that  can  be  deeUlled,  broken  down  into  com- 
ponents, made  available  as  starting  pod. 
tlons  for  those  With  less  skill  and  training? 
Instead  of  job  eiirlchment,  perhaps  we  should 
be  thinking  In  4ome  areas  of  Job  slmpUflcs- 
tlon  to  provide  opportunity  to  many  vbo 
cannot  now  av4ll  themselves  of  It  becauM 
we  demand  too  ihuch. 

Or  perhaps  w^  should  take  a  look  at  tht 
requirements  we  set  up  for  existing  jobs.  Do 
we  reoily  need  a  college  graduate— or  even  t 
high  school  graduate?  Or  five  or  10  yean  ol 
experience?  Perhaps  we  should  take  another 
look  at  ovir  jol^  requirements.  Perhaps  m 
should  re-examihe  what  we  really  mean  by  a 
"qualified"  person. 

DO    WE    KMpW    WHO    IS   QTTALDTED? 

As  an  exampla  of  what  I  mean  by  re-exan- 
Inlng  our  Idea  hi  what  Is  meant  by  "quali- 
fied," let  me  elite  a  case  that  has  recently 
come  to  my  attehtlon — and  I  am  sure  you  can 
match  it  with  hundreds  of  others.  It  coo- 
cemed  a  highly  competent  Negro  woman  ap- 
plying for  a  secretarial  position.  She  madt 
a  tremendous  Impression  on  her  prospectin 
employer — she  was  attractive,  poised,  well 
educated,  an  e^ellent  typist.  He  was  anx- 
ious to  hire  her  when  it  developed  that 
she  was  weak  1^  shorthand.  Reluctantly,  Im 
decided  that  she  was  ineligible  because,  ol 
course,  every  secretary  must  measure  up  to 
certain  shorthand  standards.  It  did  not  mat- 
ter that  his  own  dictation  needs  were  all^t 
or  he  could  get  by  very  well  for  the  short 
time  It  would  take  her  to  improve.  For  all 
practical  purpoaee  she  toas  qualified,  but  not 
in  his  mind  and  not  on  the  requisition. 

Another  question.  Are  we  doing  all  we  can 
to  work  within  the  community,  to  cooperate 
with  all  those  government  agencies— fed- 
eral, state,  and  local — that  are  working  in  tbi 
field,  all  tbe  mjziorlty  group  organlzattODf— 
such  organizations  as  Dr.  Sullivan's  Oppor- 
tunities IndusMalization  centers  and,  o( 
course,  the  Urbfin  League — that  are  seeklsi 
productive  soliitlons  and  resptonslble  as- 
swers?  Are  we  associating  with  other  bua- 
nessmen,  forming  and  partlcli>atlng  in  llan- 
agement  Councils  such  as  the  ones  that  no* 
exist  In  Los  Asffeles  and  the  San  Frandteo 
Bay  eurea,  to  pljce  the  resources  of  busiOMi 
at  the  disposal:  of  the  community  In  eon- 
Btructlve,  Job-l|nding  ways?  We  need  tlM 
help  of  others  xip  less  than  they  need  ooit. 

WHAT    ABOUT   TRAimMG? 

Are  we  dolnd  all  we  ean  to  make  u*e  of 
existing  training  opportunities  and  to  de- 
velop new  ones  to  help  qualify  those  who  in 
truly  not  qualified?  One  of  the  surprliiaf 
things  we  are  learning  la  that  there  li  a 
world  of  abUity  SJid  talent  among  tbe  undw- 
prlvUeged — ability  that  lies  dormant  beesOM 
of  low  training  or  low  motivation  or,  pw- 
haps  more  accurately  expreesed,  no  opportn- 
nlty  to  develop  it.  Must  we  not  now  enp|i 
in  scores  of  iinaglnatlve  training  approaeba 
to  free  this  ability  and  put  It  to  use  lnpr» 
ductlve  rather  than  destructive  ways?  I  kno* 
the  task  la  not  easy,  but  It  la  possible  be- 
cause, In  Isolated  instances,  it  has  been  daaa 

If  you  will  permit  a  reference  to  a  oopo" 
ration  I  know  something  about,  IxidkhM. 
I  ahould  like  to  tM  you  that  two  of  our  ditl- 
dona  liave  ezpe  rimental  programs  for  trats- 
ing  the  hardHSore  unemployed — those  ta 
whom  employntont  <^portunlties  have  bus 
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leverely  Ihnlted  because  of  racial  or  cultural 
background,  Inadequate  education,  low  mo- 
tivation, or  police  records.  We  began  devel- 
oping these  programs  In  the  fall  ot  1966  and 
began  them  early  this  year.  We  restrict  our 
recruitment  for  theee  programs  generally  to 
those  who  have  no  or  an  unstable  work  reo- 
ord  during  the  last  five  years,  have  been 
unemployed  for  most  of  the  past  year,  who 
have  a  low  yearly  income,  and  who  are  school 
dropouts.  In  addition,  we  try  to  see  that  at 
least  75  per  cent  are  members  of  a  minority 
race  and  that  at  least  25  per  cent  have  police 
records. 

TSAININa   THE    HAKO-COaX 

One  Of  our  divisions  will  train  100  such 
hard-core  people  this  year  and  next  year 
plans  to  train  200.  Trainees  are  recruited 
wit  hthe  help  of  the  Urban  League  and  other 
organizations.  Those  that  come  to  us  from 
the  Opportunities  Indtistrlallzatlon  Center 
West  are  given  three  weeks  of  pre-vocatlonal 
training.  We  put  them  on  the  payroll,  give 
them  a  four- weeks  training  program,  and 
then  move  them  Into  our  plant. 

To  date  26  have  been  graduated,  27  are 
in  training,  and  the  balance  of  the  100  re- 
main to  be  Inducted  into  the  program.  Al- 
though the  program  is  stiU  in  the  beginning 
phase,  results  have  been  good.  We  have  lost 
oily  two  out  at  the  program,  and  three  of 
the  graduates  have  already  been  upgraded 
Into  higher  level  Jobe.  Supervisors  receiving 
these  people  have  been  agreeably  surprised, 
and  we  have  had  comments  like  these:  "Best 
trained  and  most  productive  men  I  have  ever 
reoelved,"  or  "These  men  really  want  to 
wort.  They  work  hard,  and  the  quality  of 
their  work  Is  very  good." 

I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  magic 
formula  for  success.  Those  who  are  running 
the  program  tell  me  that  they  think  the  fact 
that  trainees  receive  pay  while  In  training 
makes  a  big  difference  In  their  attitude  and 
lelf-eateem.  And,  though  we  try  not  to  set 
them  apart  as  a  special  group,  Jt  is  true  that 
we  do  recognize  that  they  may  have  difficult 
adjustment  problems  to  overcome,  and  we 
instruct  our  supervision  to  give  them  special 
consideration  In  helping  make  these  adjust- 
menta.  In  the  early  phases  of  their  training 
or  even  work  experience,  for  example,  at- 
tendance may  be  a  problem  becauee  many  of 
them  have  never  been  used  to  the  habit  of 
getting  to  work  day  after  day.  and  we  may 
have  to  work  with  them  patiently  in  build- 
ing up  this  haUt. 

ATTITTTDES    CAN    BK   CHANGED 

This  is  encouraging,  if  nothing  else.  It 
suggests  that  much  more  can  be  done,  not 
•mply  with  the  yoimg  but  with  the  more 
BSture.  Attitudes,  we  are  finding,  are  not 
i«*ed  hi  brass  but  can  be  altered  If  we  are 
«Me  to  find  the  right  tools.  Some  of  those 
toota  are  patience  and  understanding  and  the 
MOW  aubeUtution  of  hope  for  frustration  and 
despair. 

This  suggests  another  queetlon-^are  we 
living  encouragement  and  opportunity  for 
•drancement?  A  deskllled  entry  job  la  a 
wart,  but  It  is  far  from  enough.  It  should  be 
•onething  to  build  on  rather  than  rest  oo. 
»<|  the  responsibility  for  building  on  it  to 
u  least  a  shared  one  between  employer  and 
enpioyee. 

We  must  not  forget  that  for  many  dls- 
•avMiteged  people,  getting  used  to  what  are 
»«  the  familiar  ways  of  corporate  Uf e  is  a 
omstaung  and  psychologlcaUy  disturbing 
«P«ience.  It  is  an  experience  to  which  most 
.J"  have  been  conditioned  over  the  years 
JM  even  by  the  facts  of  our  family  Uf e  be- 
ww  beginning  our  careers,  but  it  U  an  ex- 
*erieace  that  many  have  never  known  before. 
« taxes  some  getting  used  to,  and  I  thin^  it 

^2^  get  used  to  It-wlth  tact,  with 
S^^^''*-  "^^  counseling,  with  pa- 
vwooe,  with  encouragement.  If  we  da  wa 
«»  put  toelr  feet  on  the  path  to  advwxce- 
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mant.  If  we  do  not,  they  are  apt  to  fall  by 
the  wayside. 

I  could  continue  with  other  suggestions. 
but  I  co«ild  not  begin  to  exhaust  the  possl- 
taUlttea,  nor  could  I,  in  aU  the  myriad  of 
ideas,  conie  up  with  definitive  answers.  The 
hard  truth  Is  that  no  one  of  them  alone  will 
serve,  together  aU  of  them  wUl  help.  but.  in 
addition,  more  ideas  are  needed.  The  chal- 
lenge now  Is  to  American  buslneaa  to  make 
use  of  what  Is  known  and  to  explore  stUl 
other  avenues  that  are  not. 


MANAGEMENT  SUPPORT  IS  A  MUST 

There  is,  however,  one  necessary  precondi- 
tion for  success  In  these  programs  as  In 
others  In  business,  and  that  is  sincere  and 
active  management  support  that  extends 
down  throughout  the  entire  supervisory 
chain  and  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
organization.  I  think  you  know  well  the 
power  and  effectiveness  of  such  support.  This 
Is  what  makes  for  the  success  of  failure  of 
every  program,  whether  It  is  a  Savings  Bond 
drive  or  a  United  Fund  drive  or  whatever. 
It  is  time  now  for  management  to  support 
Equal  Employment  with  the  same  fervor  and 
the  same  dedication  that  we  support,  say, 
cost  control  or  new  product  development.  If 
we  do  not.  we  may  find  we  have  no  costs  to 
control  and  no  products  to  develop. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  end  on  a  pessimistic 
note.  My  faith  In  the  conscience  and  good 
sense  of  the  American  businessman  U  such 
that  I  believe  he  wUl  arls^to  this  challenge  as 
he  has  arisen  to  so  many  others.  My  faith  Is 
that  we  win  draw  from  the  difficulties  that 
beset  us  not  sentiments  of  discouragement  or 
thoughts  of  withdrawal  but  Increased  resolu- 
tion to  persevere  In  the  only  path  that  offers 
promise— Indeed,  the  only  sensible  path  that 
Is  open  to  us. 

And  I  think  I  can  assure  all  of  you  here 
from  the  Urban  League  that  this  U  what  we 
will  do. 

I  have  a  confession  to  make.  I  planned  at 
this  point  In  my  talk  to  pay  a  weU  deserved 
tribute  to  Mr.  Young  and  aU  the  reet  of  you 
in  the  Urban  League  for  all  the  long  years  of 
dedicated  and  often  frustrating  effort  you 
have  spent. 

needed:  not  woeds  but  kitort 
Nevertheless,  I  realize  that  what  you  want 
and  need  now  Is  not  tributes  but  support, 
and  I  WUl  therefore  forgo  the  fiowery  words 
I  do  think  I  can  promise  the  support— much 
more  than  you  have  had  in  the  past.  I  think 
that  American  businessmen  are  at  last  begiit- 
nlng  to  realize  that  you  need  and  must 
have— as  Indeed,  all  of  us  need  and  must 
have— a  much  greater  effort  on  our  part  than 
we  have  ever  made  before. 

I  think  we  will  make  that  effort.  We  mxist 
redouble  our  efforts  to  work  with  you  and 
with  all  men  of  good  wlU  to  help  solve  thoee 
problems  that  it  Is  within  our  power  to  solve 
The  historians  of  the  futiu-e,  I  believe,  look- 
ing back  on  these  troubled  times,  wlU  be  able 
to  write.  "And  so  the  American  businessman 
of  that  era,  confronted,  by  agonizing  problems 
and  not  always  distinguished  by  a  talent  for 
pitt>llc  service,  rose  to  new  heights  of  respon- 
BibUlty  and  placed  hU  full  efforts  and  re- 
sources squarely  behind  the  task  of  secur- 
ing  equal  opportunity  for  aU  the  nation* 
people." 


DistarbiBf  Blotch  ob  American  Scene 
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or 


HON.  E.  T.  BERRY 

onr  SOUTH  Dakota 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdat.  November  14,  1967 
Mr.    BERRY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    have 
asked  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Appendix 


of  the  Record  an  editorial  by  Pred 
Chrlstopherson  of  the  Sioux  FWDs.  S 
Dak.,  ATgus  Leader  which  Is  most 
thought  provoking. 

The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

DisruRBiNO  Blotch  ok  American  Scen» 
(By  Pred  ChrUtopherson) 

This  wUl  go  down  In  the  records  aa  the 
year  In  which  many  Americans  defied  the 
normal  process  ^of  law  and  order  and  got 
away  with  it.  It  has  been  an  unhM>py  ugly 
and  revolting  spectacle.  •"  -o  * 

The  violations  have  been  numerous  and 
varied.  Mobs  have  destroyed  property  in  the 
cities.  Speakers  have  urged  clvU  disobedience 
Others  have  advocated  violence  to  acoom- 
pUsh  their  objectives.  Students  have  blocked 
campus  buildings  and  offices. 

The  U.S.  fiag  has  been  trampled  upon  and 
desecrated.  Draft  cards  have  been  burned 
Members  of  the  clergy  have  advocated  the 
use  of  their  churches  and  temples  as  a  sanc- 
tuary for  lawbreakers.  Hoodlums  hava  urinat- 
ed on  government  buildings  and  dsTeeated 
on  public  property. 

It  tiad  been  something  akin  to  a  raign  of 
terror— an  outbreak  made  more  frlghteninr 
because  many  persons  In  government  were 
so  craven  that  they  chose  to  look  the  other 
way. 

AN  ABUSE  OF  RIGHTS 

Much  Of  this  has  been  done  tinder  devious 
excuses  and  wrapped  up  In  pompous  expres- 
sions. 

"We  liave  exercised  our  freedom  to  dis- 
sent," some  have  chortled.  "It  la  our  right 
to  disobey  a  law  that  we  consider  unfiSr  " 
others  have  proclaimed.  And  otbar  have 
said:  "Conditions  are  so  bad  that  we  liave  a 
right  to  riot."  "-  "  » 

Only  one  of  these  rights  has  a  validity  It 
is  based  on  dissent.  But  the  right  is  Umlted 
to  ah  orderly  dissent.  A  citizen  may  ciHlclae 
a  public  poUcy.  He  may  find  fault  with  the 
activities  of  a  mayor  or  governor  or  avcn  the 
President.  But  when  his  dissent  «-fcTT  the 
form  of  destruction,  he  U  vlcrtattng  tha  law. 

The  man  who  bums  his  draft  caid  violates 
the  law.  So  does  the  man  who  tramidea  on  the 
flag.  That  is  the  case  as  weU  ot  the  man  who 
blocks  entry  to  a  public  building  or  dtfaces 
public  property.  " 

It  is  a  violation  of  the  law  to  harbor  a 
criminal  knowingly,  whether  he  be  ahelteied 
In  a  church  or  in  a  farm  home.  And  no  one 
of  course,  has  the  legal  right  to  deeida  which 
laws  he  elecU  to  obey  or  disobey.  Ha  most 
respect  aU  laws  whether  he  ooosiden  them 
Just  or  not.  All  would  be  ooinfaBioci  ob- 
viously if  each  citizen  could  do  otherwise 
Thcmgh  the  existence  of  (deploraUe  living 
conditions  is  an  occasion  W  oomplalnt  it 
doesn-t  justify  violence. 

PEOPLE  ARE  UPSXT 

The   sordid   violations   of   the  ^c^tomarr 

pattern  of  law  and  order  have  been  tolerated 

In  some  areas  for  filmsy  reasons.  One  Is  a 

contention  that  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court  has 

been  too  tolerant.  Perhaps  It  has  been  and 

perhaps  It  has  given  too  much  leeway  to 

the  lawbreaker  but  In  the  main  this  explana- 

*!S^.?**  '***°  primarily  a  shifting  of  respon- 
sjDlllty. 

Another   reason — usually   not   expressed 

Is  a  fear  of  voting  reprisals  In  the  1968  elec- 
tions. Thto  has  been  a  factor  man  slgnlfl- 
cant  than  realized  but  it  to  a  sorry  and 
pathetic  one.  '   ^^ 

-  It  may  be  said  the  American  people  are 
tolw^t.  That  they  are.  But  there^  point 
at  which  they  arise  in  Indignation  and  ex- 
erctoe  their  collective  power.  We  ar«  at  that 
podnt  or  close  to  it. 

sumno  lxadehship  «  | 

It  has  been  a  hard  year  for  President 
Johnson  and  also  a  difficult  year  for  many 
mayors   and  governors. 
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But  they  have  be«n  In  many  Instailces 
the  vlctlma  of  their  own  cowardice  anduadc 
of  leadership — their  unwUllngneas  to  do 
what  their  oath  of  office  and  their  common 
sense  should  tell  them  to  do. 

President  Johnaon,  for  Instance,  coxild  stir 
among  many  mlUlons  of  Americans  a  fresh 
respect  and  pride  If  he  would  take  It  upon 
himself  to  deliver  an  emphatic  declaration. 

Let  him  say:  "As  long  as  I  am  President, 
the  law  wUl  be  obeyed.  No  one  will  be  allowed 
to  trample  upon  the  flag  with  Impunity. 
No  one  wUl  be  allowed  to  burn  a  draft  card. 
Public  processes  and  the  spirit  of  law  and 
order  will  be  maintained  with  all  the  power 
at  my  command.  The  man  who  practices 
civil  disobedience  and  those  who  advocate 
violence  to  overthrow  our  public  Institutions 
will  be  prosecuted.  Those  who  deface  public 
property  will  be  prosecuted.  I  was  not  elected 
President  to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of 
-our  legal  processes  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
permit  their  dissolution." 

And,  if  he  ■bould  speak  thualy,  the  Presi- 
dent would  arouse  In  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people  »  sense  of  reelect,  pride  and 
the  feeling  that  they  have  in  the  White 
House  a  man  strong  enough  to  lead  the  na- 
tion. 


Economic  Opportnaity  Amendments 
of  1967 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or  mcHiGAir 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  13,  1967 

The  House  In  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (S.  2388)  to  provlde'\n 
Improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au- 
thorise funds  for  the  continued  c^>eratlon  of 
economic  opportiinity  programs,  to  authorize 
an  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and  for 
other  purpose*. 

Mr.  BROW¥  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  direct  my  re- 
marks to  one  partlciilar  aspect  of  the 
poverty  program,  and  that  is  the  Job 
C<»DS.  The  Honorable  Sargent  Shrlver 
was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  a 
cost-benefit  study  on  the  Job  Corps  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Glen  G.  Cain  and  other 
economists  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. This  cost-benefit  study  can  weU  be 
studied  In  conjunction  with  the  Parks 
Job  Corps  Center  review  conducted  by 
the  OAO  and  the  committee  report  on 
the  bill.  I  would*like  to  share  with  you 
the  results  of  some  of  my  research,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  this  cost-benefit 
study. 

Like  most  cost-tenefit  studies,  the 
conclusions  reached  by  this  study  depend 
upon  the  definitions  of  cost  and  benefit. 

This  study  assumes  that  the  benefit 
ratio  of  one  is  a  good  measiu-e  for  evalua- 
tion. If  the  ratio  is  less  than  one  then 
the  study  states  that  direct  relief  pay- 
ments might  be  desired.  If  the  ratio  is 
greater  than  one.  increased  investments 
in  the  program  may  tte  desirable. 

The  finding  of  this  study  is  that  the 
ratio  lA  a  favorable  one.  that  is,  greater 
than  one.  The  average  Job  Corps  exper- 
ience baaed  on  a  5-month  stay  costs 
$3,510.  Benefits  for  the  same  period  are 
$3,700. 

benefits  (»3,700) 

.  (18.510)  <^ 


Ben^ts  are  defined  as  the  increased 
earnings  of  the  corpsmen,  over  a  lifetime 
above  what  earnings  would  have  been  in 
the  absence,  of  the  program.  Excluded 
from  benefits  are  certain  psychological 
and  sociological  gains.  The  study  has  two 
different  measures  of  benefit,  or  earnings 
Improvement.  One  is  a  comparison  with 
similarly  situated  noncorpsmen.  The 
other  is  btised  on  educational  gains 
achieved  in  the  Job  Corps.  For  a  5- 
month  period,  these  gains  under  both  as- 
sumptions range  from  a  low  of  $2,205  to 
a  high  of  $5i915.  The  ratios  are  0.63  and 
1.69.  Thus  even  under  the  definitions  of 
the  study  there  are  certain  situations 
where  Ihe  rsitio  is  imfavorable. 

Costs  are  defined  as  reported  statutory 
costs,  $3,30X  for  5  months;  capital 
costs,  $341  f^r  5  months;  administrative 
costs,  $293  K>r  5  months;  and  foregone 
earnings,  $644  for  5  months.  Not  included 
in  costs  are  transfer  payments — $804  for 
a  5-month  period.  Deducted  from  costs 
are  the  value  of  work  project* — $264  for 
a  5-month  period. 

The  proce«iu«  of  this  study  regarding 
the  calculation  of  costs  is  as  follows  for 
a  5-month  pferlod: 

statutory  cos* $3,300 

Capital  costsJ 341 

Administrative  costs 293 

Forgone  eamlpga 644 
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Gross 
Transfer   pay: 
Work  projec 


ts _     4,678 

ents 804 

264 


3,610 


Net 

The  definition  of  costs  can  be  ques- 
tioned on  several  rounds,  but  especially 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  transfer 
payments  and  the  value  of  work  projects. 
The  author  ^f  the  study  maintains  that 
the  transfer  payments  represent 
amoimts  of  'expenditures  which  would 
have  to  be  incurred  by  someone  If  there 
were  no  program,  for  example,  the  corps- 
man  lilmself ,  his  parents  or  relatives,  or 
even  the  Gwemment  if  the  corpsman 
were  receiving  welfare,  that  they  are  con- 
sumption costs  rather  than  Investment 
costs,  and  should,  therefore,  be  excluded. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  transfer 
payments  amount  to  $1,930  per  corps- 
man  per  yepu'.  The  breakdown  is  as 
follows: 


Clothing  ... 
Subsistence 
Medical  and 
Supplies  and 
Morale, 


recrea  tlon 


Subtota 
Unaccounted 


Total 


d  sntal 

naterlals 

and  welfare. 


or- 


$269 
441 
262 
244 
104 

1.320 
610 

1,930 


It  can  seri(  usly  be  questioned  whether 
it  is  justiflaile  to  exclude  all  transfer 
payments  from  costs.  It  is  dlfQcult  bo  be- 
lieve that  absent  the  program,  a  typical 
corpanan  vould  spend  the  above 
amounts  for  the  categories  indicated. 
Even  if  the!  tsrpical  corpsman  should 
spend  the  ab^ve  amounts  as  Indicated,  it 
Is  questionable  whether  for  purposes  of 
a  cost-ben^t  study  it  is  proper  to  ex- 
clude such  amounts. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  19#6  directed  that  operating 
costs  of  the  Job  Corps  centers  not  ex- 
ceed $7,500  i^r  enrollee  man  year,  and 


that  this  $7,5010  was  to  Include  all  direct 
operating  cost^  of  the  center  Including 
maintenance,  food,  clothing,  supplies. 
and  services,  las  well  as  the  enrollee^ 
direct  costs  such  as  salary,  allowances. 
and  traveL  1 1  would  like  to  know  h^ 
these  items  wpich  Congress  determined 
to  be  costs  cat  be  treated  otherwise  for 
purposes  of  this  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  study  excludes  $282 
per  corpsman  for  medical  and  dental 
supplies  under  a  rationale  that  they 
would  be  otherwise  incurred.  Yet  the  re- 
port of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Latw  points  out  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  €BirolIees  had  not  seen  a 
doctor  or  dent^t  in  the  previous  10  years 
Certainly  we  should  provide  medical  and 
dental  care,  biit  it  is  just  as  certain  that 
these  are  costte  of  conducting  the  Job 
Corps  program(. 

If  all  transffer  payments  are  included 
for  a  5-month  1  experience  then  the  ratio 
becomes  unfa\K>rable: 

benefits  ($3,700)    i 


cost 


($4,314) 


^^th  respect!  to  the  work  projects  per- 
formed by  Mxk  corpsmen,  it  should  be 
asked  whether  this  work  would  have  been 
performed  at  Government  expense  ab- 
sent the  program,  and  If  the  quality  of 
the  work  is  aOceptable.  If  the  amounts 
attributed  to  york  projects  are  not  de- 
ducted from  costs,  the  ratios  become  even 
more  unfavorable. 

I>en^t8  ($3.700) 

($4,678)  <^ 

I  also  have  Certain  reservations  about 
the  treatment  pf  benefits  In  this  study.  In 
the  first  place,  benefits  are  measured  in 
this  study  on  the  basis  of  successful 
corpsmen  who  ^ave  been  In  the  program 
9  months  or  $  year.  Benefit  measure- 
ments for  thoae  staying  for  a  lesser  pe- 
riod of  time  a}«  assumed  to  be  propor- 
tional. Such  a  benefit  measurement  fails 
to  take  into  account  the  large  number  of 
dropouts  who  have  received  little  or  no 
benefit.  I  would  like  to  see  an  aggregate 
benefit  measurement  which  takes  into 
accoimt  the  failures  and  dropouts  as  well 
as  the  successes. 

In  addition,  fi  the  measure  of  earnings 
improvement  bfised  on  a  direct  compari- 
son of  wages  currently  earned  by  ex- 
corpsmen  with  the  wages  of  a  compar- 
able group  of  youths  who  had  no  Job 
Corps  experiente,  the  study  states  in  one 
place  that  the  tmemployment  rate  of  ex< 
corpsmen  in  February  1967  was  36  per- 
cent, yet  the  sttidy  in  computing  a  bene- 
fit amount  conndered  an  imemployment 
rate  of  only  18  percent.  I  would  like  to 
know  why. 

The  committee  report  points  out: 

Of  the  38.000  youngsters  in  the  Job  Con» 
Btiidled  m  Jun«  1967,  male  enroUees  l>ad 
completed  an  average  of  83  years  of  school' 
ing  and  female  enroUees  9.8  years.  ■*» 
though  the  jrou4g  men  had  completed  orcr 
8  years  of  schooling,  the  average  reedlsc 
level  was  at  grade  4,  and  for  young  glrlt  ti 
grade  6.  The  m$th  levels  were  at  grsdei  4 
and  5  respectively. 

The  conunlttee  report  goes  on  to  saj 
that: 

Studies  Indleafe  that  for  every  10  mcotlii 
In  public  schools,  the  average  pupil  (■!>■* 
one  grade  level,  Iftut  the  average  Corps  mem- 
ber gained  only  0.6  grade  level  In  resdlaf 


^pd  mathematics  for  every  10  months  they 
ipent  in  school.  TTie  rate  of  aciiievement  in 
tbe  Job  Corps  is  considerably  accelerated,  as 
for  every  10  months  In  the  Job  Corps,  the 
average  Corps  member  gains  1.6  grade  levels 
in  reading  and  1.8  grade  levels  in  mathe- 
matics. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Parks  Job 
Corps  Center  review  stated  that: 

The  efTectlveness  of  the  program  appears 
to  be  adversely  influenced  by  a  training  day 
VtOkt  provides  only  five  hours  of  classroom 
and  laboratory  work  .  .  .  and  an  absence  rate 
which  in  some  sections  has  reached  20  per- 
cent. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  considered 
the  possibilities  of  changing  to  an  8-hour 
day  and  securing  full  attendance  so  that 
these  educational  gains  could  be  made  in 
ooe-half  the  time  at  lesser  cost,  or 
doubled  with  the  same  duration  with 
equal  costs. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  in  August 
1966  consultants  from  the  University  of 
California  were  retained  to  evaluate  the 
Parks  Job  Corps  Center  and  that  they 
concluded  that  the  lack  of  demographic, 
attendance,  dropout,  testing,  counseling, 
and  other  data  impaired  the  effective- 
ness of  any  attempts  to  do  a  center 
enluation.  I  would  like  to  know  If  simi- 
lar difficulties  were  encountered  In  the 
Instant  study. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Sargent  Shrlver  asking  these  and  simi- 
lar questions  with  respect  to  this  cost- 
ben^t  study.  Under  unanimous  con- 
aoit  I  place  this  letter  at  the  conclusion 
(rf  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  section  113 
of  the  commmlttee  bill  dealing  with 
evaluation  as  a  necessary  first  step.  This 
section  provides  that — 

The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  careful 
ud  systematic  evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps 
program,  directly  or  by  contracting  for  inde- 
pendent evaluations,  with  a  view  to  measure 
Vedflc  benefits,  so  far  as  practicable,  and 
praviding  information  needed  to  assess  the 
(ffactlvenees  of  program  procedures,  policies, 
and  methods  of  operation. 

For  Congress  to  act  intelligently  and 
responsibly  on  legislation  such  as  this,  it 
should  have  the  best  objective  informa- 
tion obtainable— information  which  is 
the  truth  Mfcelf.  Here,  the  cost-benefit 
itudy  which  I  have  discussed  and  the 
majority  views  in  the  committee  re- 
port justify  one  set  of  economic  conclu- 
"lons  regarding  the  Job  Corps  while  the 
Parks  Job  Corps  study  by  the  OAO  and 
the  minority  views  in  the  committee  re- 
port justify  opposite  economic  conclu- 
sions. 

On  July  13,  1967,  I  introduced  H.R. 
ii4M,  which  is  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Office  of  Legislative  Auditor  who  would 
perform  such  crucial  evaluations.  Subse- 
•roently  many  of  my  colleagues  cospon- 
wred  this  legislation.  I  beUeve  that  the 
fJebate  here  today  Indicates  that  such 
legislation  is  greatly  needed. 

The  letter  mentioned  above  follows: 

„      ^  November  7,  1967. 

-^on.  Saigent  Shuvkb, 

Oirertor.  ogice  of  BoonomUs  Opportunity. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dwt  Ms.  Shbivek:  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  fw  sending  me  a  cc^y  of  the  Job  Oorpe 
wrt-beneflt  study.  As  you  know,  I  am  pw 
"•'"^ly  Interested  in  accurate  and  reUsble 
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evaluation  of  aU  aspects  of  th*  Job  Oorp* 
program,  as  the  Custer  Job  Corps  Center  In 
BatUe  Creek,  Michigan,  !•  in  my  dlstilok.  I 
have  examined  this  study  with  great  Interest. 

As  I  have  indicated  to  you  previously,  I 
have  at  times  been  critical  erf  the  Job  Corps, 
yet  I  have  welcomed  and  acknowledged  Im- 
provemento  when  they  have  been  made.  I 
had  hoped  that  the  cost-benefit  study 
would  give  me  some  concrete  and  empirical 
evidence  of  the  economic  value  of  the  Job 
Corps.  While  the  study  has  been  helpful,  it 
has  raised  additional  questions. 

I  have  particular  questions  relating  to  the 
elements  of  cost,  the  measurements  of  bene- 
fit, and  the  general  conclusions.  I  would  be 
most  pleased  if  you,  or  the  author  of  this 
study  would  answer  the  following  questions. 

A.    WORK   PERTORMZD 

1.  Regarding  the  deduction  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  work  performed  while  in  the  Job 
Corps,  what  kind  of  work  has  been  done, 
other  than  that  mentioned  In  the  Committee 
Report  on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
mento  Act  of  1967? 

2.  Based  on  your  estimate  of  26.348  total 
man  years  to  the  Job  Corps  in  the  year  end- 
ing April  1,  1967,  and  your  estimate  of  an 
average  $633  worth  of  work  performed  per 
Corpsman.  over  $16  mUllon  of  benefit  was 
conferred  In  this  one  year.  Is  this  amount 
reasonable  when  compared  with  the  work 
performed? 

3.  Absent  Job  Corps  labor,  would  this  wcvk 
have  been  performed  at  aU,  and  tf  so.  at 
governmental  expense? 

4.  What  was  the  quality  of  the  work  per- 
formed,  not  in  relatlcm  to  the  attributed 
wage,  but  in  relation  to  the  objectives  to  be 
attained? 

B.    EXCLUSION     OP     TRANSPEH     PATKENTS     FROM 
COSTS 

1.  How  can  the  exclusion  of  transfer  pay- 
ments be  justified,  other  than  the  justlflca- 
tion  in  Appendix  A? 

2.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
Act  of  1966  directed  that  operating  costs 
of  the  Job  Corps  Centers  not  exceed  $7,500  per 
enrollee  man  year,  and  that  thU  $7,600  was 
to  Include  aU  direct  operating  costs  of  the 
Center  Including  maintenance,  food,  clothing, 
supplies,  and  services,  as  well  as  the  enroUee'e 
direct  costs  such  as  salary,  allowances,  and 
travel.  How  can  these  items  which  Congress 
decreed  to  be  ooets  be  excluded  from  costs 
for  a  coet- benefit  study? 

3.  What  precedent  does  the  author  liave 
for  excluding  such  a  large  ooet  in  a  study 
suchasthls? 

4.  How  can  it  be  maintained  that  $1,930  In 
transfer  payments  per  year  would  be  incurred 
by  the  Job  Corpemen  absent  the  program? 

5.  Table  3  excludes  $262  per  Corpsman  for 
medical  and  dental  supplies,  yet  according 
to  the  Committee  Report  page  6,  80  percent 
of  the  enroUees  had  not  seen  a  doctor  or 
denttot  in  the  previous  ten  yean.  How  can  it 
be  claimed  that  these  costs  would  be  other- 
wise incurred? 

6.  Table  3  also  lUts  $104  per  enioUee  year 
for  "Morale,  Recreation,  and  Welfare",  yet 
at  the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  in  Oallfomia 
the  GAO  found  It  to  be  over  $250.  How  can 
this  be  explained? 

7.  What  constitutes  the  transfer  payments 
between  the  subtotal  listed  In  Table  3  of 
$1,320  and  the  amount  used  In  Table  1  of 
$1,930? 


Corpsmen  as  against  the  control  group  with 
smployment  as  It  reaUy  Is? 

D-    XDtrCATIOirAI,    MKASTTaX   OF   KUMariT 

1.  How  are  the  gains  in  reading  and  mathe- 
matics by  Corpemen  measiu'ed? 

2.  How  exactly  is  the  eqriivalent  educa- 
tional gain  of  1.626  years  achieved  by  a  9 
month  stay  in  the  Job  CorpB7 

3.  Have  you  considered  the  possibilities  of 
changing  to  an  8  hoxjr  day  and  securing  full 
attendance  so  that  these  educational  gains 
could  be  made  in  one-half  the  time  or  dou- 
bled with  the  same  duration? 

4.  According  to  this  study,  the  normal 
stay  with  the  Job  Corps  la  6  months.  What 
facts  do  you  have  that  the  educational  gain 
Is  faster  or  slower  in  the  first  five  months? 

E.    OVERALL  KATCRE  OF  THE  8TUDT  AKD 
CONCLTTBIOKS 

1.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  ratios  found 
In  this  study? 

2.  If  "different  assumptions  about  the  ap- 
propriate concepts  and  measoves  of  the  costs 
and  benefito  lead  to  ratios  that  range  be- 
tween .68  and  1.88",  how  can  the  broad  con- 
clusions be  reached  (a)  that  we  have  been 
given  the  signal  for  greater  investment,  and 
(b)  that  the  Intervals  from  1.06  to  1.69  are 
the  "most  conservative  and  reaUsUc"  set  of 
ratios? 

5.  If  the  ratios  were  to  be  determined  with- 
out the  exclusion  ot  transfer  payments  from 
costs,  what  would  be  your  (pinion  of  them? 

4.  If  the  ratios  were  to  be  determined  with- 
out the  dediictlon  of  the  value  of  work  per- 
formed from  costs,  what  would  be  your  ontn- 
lon  of  them? 

6.  How  much  did  this  study  oast.  In  what 
capacity  did  Mr.  Olen  O.  Cam  conduct  this 
study,  and  to  what  extent  was  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  Involved? 

6.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  In  August 
1966  consultants  from  the  Unlvenlty  of 
California  were  'retained  to  evaluate  the 
Parks  Job  Corps  Center  and  that  they  con- 
cluded that  the  lack  of  detnogr^^Uo,  afeteiMl- 
ance.  dropout.,  testing.  oounseUng  and  otiMr 
data  impaired  the  effecUveness  of  maj  at- 
tempts to  do  a  Center  evaluatkA.  W«(«  simi- 
lar difficulties  encountered  In  tbe  Inctant 
study? 

I  would  appreciate  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions and  if  you  have  It.  a  more  ccHmdete  re- 
port on  the  whole  project. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

GUaaT  BiowM. 


Toward  "Tbe  Fereiga  Service  of  tke 
United  States"— Aa  ExceOeat  Report 
of  tbe  Committee  oa  Career  PriBcq>le8 
of  the  Amerkaa  Foreifa  Scrrice 
AtaociatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  wiscoNanr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14.  1967 


C.    WAGE    MEASURE  OF  BEITDTrS 

1 .  In  the  measure  of  earning  improvement 
based  on  a  direct  comparison  of  wages  c\ir- 
rently  earned  by  ez-Oorpsmen  with  the 
wages  of  a  comparable  group  of  youths  who 
had  no  Job  Corps  experience,  the  study  states 
in  one  place  that  the  unemplosnoMnt  rate  of 
ex-Corpsmen  in  February  1987  was  86  per- 
cent, yet  the  study  in  computing  a  benefit 
amount  considered  an  imemployment  rate  of 
18  percent.  Why? 

2.  'I>o  airlTe  at  a  real  wage  comparison 
d<mt  you  have  to  ocoslder  a  grotip  of  ex- 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No- 
vember issue  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Journal,  the  monthly  publication  ot  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association, 
features  a  special  supplement  which  con- 
tains the  interim  report  of  the  associa- 
tion's committee  on  career  principles. 

This  is  indeed  a  remai*able  document 
and  I  want  to  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

B«y  Interest  in  problons  relating  to  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the 
Foreign  Service  ^>ans  nearly  two  dec- 
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ades.  On  the  basis  of  experience,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  lucid  and  forward-Iookin«r 
analysis  of  the  largest  and  the  most 
pressing  Isanes  fadng  the  foreign  affairs 
community,  embodied  in  the  Interim  re- 
port, should  be  read  by  every  iierson 
interested  In  the  operations  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  placing  the  In- 
terim report  In  the  Congressional 
RxcoBD  and  shall  look  forward  to  receiv- 
ing and  reading  the  future  reports  of  the 
oonmilttee  on  career  principles. 

Imthom  Rbport  or  the  Committec  on 
*  Cakker  Principlcs 

(NOTK. — The  Board  of  Directors  haa  au- 
tborlzed  the  printing  of  this  supplement  to 
the  November  Issue  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Journal.  The  supplement  contains,  princi- 
pally, the  Interim  report  of  the  Committec 
on  Career  Principles.  The  membership  Is 
urged  to  consider  this  report,  which  the 
Board  ot  Directors  considers  the  most  Im- 
portant document  to  have  come  before  the 
Asaodatton  In  many  years,  with  care  and 
Imagination. 

(Saica  erents  may  require  that  the  As- 
■odatlon  take  positions  on  one  or  more  of  the 
Issoee  railed  therein,  members  are  urged  to 
make  known  to  the  Association  their  views 
and  suggeetlons — both  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples established  In  the  report  and  on  the 
•peeille  topics  on  which  the  Committee  Is 
about  to  embark. 

(Communications  on  this  subject  should 
be  addresMd  to  the  Career  Principles  Ccxn- 
mlttee  in  care  of  the  Asaodation.) 
Lannor  WAUUk,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Ameriean  Foreign  Service  Association, 
Washtnfton.  D.C. 

On  behalf  of  the  Asaoclatlon's  1967^  Career 
Principles  Committee.  I  transmit  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  a  report  of  the  main  flnd- 
Ingi  and  tentative  conclusions  of  tbe  studies 
we  have  undertaken  diiring  the  year. 

"ma  iBterlin  report  summarizes  our  pres- 
ent Hilnktng  on  general  prtq>oeltions  and 
first  prlndidee.  These  are  not  specific  pro- 
posals lOr  organisational  change  but  postu- 
lates oooieemlng  the  Identity  and  structure 
of  a  foreign  affairs  community  organization 
and  a  peceonnel  system  that  might  beet  be 
suited  to  foreseeable  needs.  While  some  of 
us  bave  reaervatlons  about  one  or  more  of 
them,  there  was  a  surprising  Committee  con- 
sensus on  what  the  future  might — and 
should — ^brlng.  We  believe  these  propositions 
.  and-  pclndi^eB  deserve  careful  consideration 
within  tbe  Aaeoctatlon. 

We  have  found.  In  preparing  this  report, 
that  our  discussions  have  led  us  to  accept 
most  oC  the  taoad  principles  and  many  of  the 
spedflc  proposals  which  characterized, 
antong  others,  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
194e.  the  program  of  Wrlatonlzatlon  begun  in 
the  inld-1960s,  the  Herter  Report  of  1963 
and  the  Hays  Bill  of  1965.  "niey  have  also  led 
US  to  a  better  awareness  of  the  problems  of 
shepherding  {Moposed  changes  through  the 
executlTe  and  legislative  machinery — much 
leas  of  gaining  their  acceptance  by  those  af- 
fected. While  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee has'  been  greatly  enlarged  this  year, 
we  believe  It  most  important  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  membership  of  the  Association 
be  involved  as  actively  as  may  be  possible  in 
dlBcusslng  the  eont«int  and  impUcations  of 
vox  report. 

I.    THE    TEAR'S    UK 

As  the  1967  Canmittee  began  Its  work, 
there  were  portents  of  change  In  the  air. 
There  were  debates  Internal  to  the  Foreign 
Service  on  present  role  and  future  purpose. 
There  were  stirring  elsewhere  In  the  Execu-. 
tlve  Branch  on  new  forms  of  reorganization 
and  amalgamation.  There  were  Intimations 
tram  the  Congress  that  the  time  might  h«ve 
flome  again  to  study  the  larger  question  of 


liow  the  fbrel^  affairs  at  the  United  States 
should  be  organised  and  conducted. 

Tliere  were  also  strong  views  Inside  tbe 
Committee  that  the  Association  should  be  in 
position  to  ma^  recommendations  of  its  own 
In  these  matters  or  to  i>articipate  in  the 
shaping  of  pnli>oeals  that  others  might  ad- 
vance. And  there  were  subsequent  informal 
Indications  that  senior  officers  in  the  Depart- 
ment would  Melcome  Association  views. 

So  the  Committee  set  Itself  a  large  and 
basic  task,  reillzing  that  the  product  of  a 
year's  work  c^uld  at  best  be  only  the  end 
of  a  beginning.  Two  sentences  from  one  of 
Its  earliest  working  papers  defined  its  aim: 

"Tbe  funda  nental  question  to  be  con- 
sidered Is  ho'  1  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
United  States  ( an  best  be  organized  and  con- 
ducted consist  :nt  with  NSAM-341  and  var- 
ious other  dim  ctives  related  to  the  pre-emi- 
nent authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Stat  I.  .  .  (The  Committee]  be- 
lieves that  thi  psychological  moment  Is  at 
hand  for  a  ree  (amination  of  the  role  of  the 
Department  ol  State  and  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice In  the  ov«  r-all  'foreigrn  affairs  commu- 
nity' and  the  i  itructure  and  organization  of 
the  career  «eivice  or  services  required  to 
carry  out  that  role." 
rr.  EZTERNAi,     :  invdionment     and     internal 

IMPLICATIONS 

The  Committec  began  Its  work  by  attempt- 
ing to  mak  sofne  gefieral  statements  about 
the  environment  In  which  foreign  affairs 
might  be  conducted  in  the  1970s.  The  as- 
sximptlons  we  (lerlved  are  not  startling.  The 
uded  here,  set  a  framework 
at  follows  and  helped  shape 
oncluslons  about  first  prln- 
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ment  of  State 
foreign  affairs  tx 
growing    numbe 
and  Indivlduali 


main  ones,  in 
for  much  of 
many  of  our 
dples: 

1.  The    centi 


process  of  dealing  with 
power  and  influencing  the  relations  of  states 
will  remain.  Tlie  problems  will  become  in- 
creasingly coo^lex  and  technical.  Risks  of 
nuclear  proliferation,  threats  of  rtiral  insur- 
gency, equations  of  food/population  and  de- 
velopment, decrease  in  psychological  distance 
and  reaction  time  between  nations,  and  the 
impulse  of  a  gnowing  number  of  problems  to 
require  aoluttt^  which  violate  traditional 
geographic  boKQdarles  are  a  few  of  the  pa- 
rameters. 

2.  US  reeponslbUltles  as  a  world  power  wlU 
not  substantially  diminish  but  the  exercise 
of  its  authority  wlU  be  more  circumscribed 
by  domestic   and   intemationai   constraints. 

3.  There  will  almost  certainly  be  a  greater 
number  of  lndet>endent  players  abroad  and  a 
larger  number  of  agencies  and  Institutions 
active  in  foreign  affairs  at  home. 

4.  National  resources  available  for  foreign 
affairs  will  be  scarce  relative  to  demands. 
Claims  on  available  resources  inside  our  so- 
ciety will  be  more  competitive. 

5.  Throughoitt  the  foreign  affairs  commu- 
nity, there  wlO  be  requirements  for  wider 
ranges  of  fimcilonal  competence  and  mwe 
advanced  plani^lng  and  programing  tools  to 
deal  with  instability  in  the  world  order, 
increasing  sctentiflc  and  technological  in- 
formation, and  more  rapid  and  more  fre- 
quent national  interactions. 

6.  In  Interagency  matters,  there  will  be 
more  emphasis  on  integrated  overseas  pro- 
grams, rapid  response  capabilities,  and  con- 
tingency planning.  This  emphasis  will  be 
reinforced  by  Increasing  demands*  upon  the 
energies  of.  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  further  centralization  of  re- 
sponsibility at  the  Presidential  level. 

7.  For  the  Department  of  State,  new  re- 
quirements win  be  levied  for  Interagency 
leadership  and  coordination  in  the  tasks  of 
developing  more  orderly  and  lucid  objectives, 
more  rational  jallocatlons  of  resources,  and 
more  effective  ipolicy  audits  of  the  use  of 
available  assets^ 

8.  Demand  for  sophisticated  leadership  In 
foreign  affairs  will  grow.  Supply  of  special 
skills  required  to  deal  effectively  with  for- 
eign power  strtictures  wlU  remain   short. 


m.   A   SXT  or  OENtMAL   FKOPOSTITOItS   AND   TOat 
PRINCIPLES 

1.  Those  who  jdo  not  reoaU  the  past  ore 
condemned  to  repeat  it.  This  was  perhaiis 
the  basic  conclaslon  which  emerged  from 
our  review  of  reform  movements  In  the  TJ8 
foreign  affairs  c6mmunity  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  There  were  some  In  the  Com- 
mittee who  drew  a  corollary;  those  who  re- 
coll  from  the  future  are  likely  to  regress  in 
the  present. 

2.  The  Department  of  State  has  primary 
responsibility  for  direction  and  coord t nation 
Of  the  overseas  dctivities  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment. The  Committee  found  no  persuasive 
arguments  for  a  |  sweeping  reorganization  of 
the  Executive  Baanch.  It  was  not  Impressed 
by  the  case  for  kn  omnibus  Department  ot 
Foreign  Affairs,  ^t  believes  that  the  Depart- 
ill  almost  certainly  share 
ctlons  in  the  1970s  with  t 
of    agencies,    Institutions, 

If  it  continues  to  develop 
the  role-envlsloiied  in  KSAM  341. 

3.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Stats 
and  the  Chief  tf  Mission  mrt  the  central 
elements  in  forewn  affairs  com,munity  archi- 
tecture. Nothing  Iln  the  Committee's  view  at 
the  period  ahead] suggested  that  the  role  and 
function  of  eitb^  would  or  should  substan- 
tially alter  in  th^  1970b.  The  new  vigor  being 
given  the  Sia/IKG  concept  In  Washington 
and  the  continuing  validity  ol  tbe  Coualiy 

~Team  concept  in  the  field  seemed  to  us  to 
mark  the  right  forward  movement.  But  boUi 
the  Secretary  of  the  Chief  of  Mission  vlli 
need  to  be  suppKirted  by  greater  use  of  man- 
agerial tools,  mote  subtle  and  pertinent  plan- 
ning mechanisms,  more  sophisticated  tech- 
niques of  coordination,  greatly  Increased 
technical  skills  atnong  personnel,  and  quali- 
tatively different  wajm  of  handling  informs- 
tlon.  A  few  iUustiatlons  follow. 

(a)  The  planning  fuTiction  Is  now  botb 
too  dose  to,  and  too  removed  from,  opera- 
tions: too  close  because  so  much  of  poUej 
Is  made  on  an  dd  hoc  basis  in  response  to 
emergent  and  w>latUe  situations  and  too 
removed,  becaxiBt  planning  institutions  tn 
not  Bufflcletntly  related  to  operational  coo- 
oems.  As  operations  mtist  Increasingly  tw 
disdpllned  by  Kell-deflned  and  comnuinl- 
cated  objectives,  so  the  policy-making  mech- 
anisms must  be  related  mere  directly  to  ttw 
imperatives  and  deadlines  of  operations! 
urgencies.  If  the  SIQ/IBO  structure  is  tlM 
crucial  element  In  the  fcs^gn  affairs  deci- 
sion-making system,  then  it  may  be  that 
both  the  SIO  add  the  ntO  should  be  sup- 
ported by  small  but  skilled  analytical  stafll 
drawing  on  resources  now  available  in  INB, 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs,  tbe  PoUey 
Planing  Coundl  and  other  agencies  in  for- 
eign affairs.  i 

(b)  The  ^udgefary  process  la  now  not  »yi- 
tematically  related  to  national  policy  objec- 
tives. There  is  ^nly  the  loosest  and  most 
inefficient  mechuiism  for  the  allocation  d 
increasingly  scar«e  reeoiircee  across  a  widen- 
ing range  of  critical  problems.  The  Coounit- 
tee  believes  that  some  form  of  program  budg- 
eting (which  Is  not  simply  adminlstratlTe 
gimcrackery)  Is  essential  to  the  rational  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  and  Indispensable  to 
the  discharge  of  the  Department  of  State"! 
responsibilities  under  NSAM  341. 

(c)  Information-handling  Is  a  much  ne- 
glected area.  Better  coordination  of  poUdM 
requires  as  a  ml4iinum  a  common  data  base 
among  participating  agencies.  The  agendei 
in  foreign  affairs  pre  already  late  in  automst- 
ing  their  information-handling  facilities  sod 
have  not  yet  bgun  to  attack  the  related  snd 
even  more  fundamental  problem  of  deciding 
what  informatioa  is  relevant  to  their  tsito. 

4.  Policy-making  is  a  centralized  functiaa: 
operational  contrtA  a  decentralized  respoMi- 
bility.  In  the  Committee's  view,  these  con- 
siderations strengthen  the  case  for  a  pro- 
graming system  tor  foreign  affairs — with  the 
regional  Assistant  Secretaries  as  tbe  pivotal 
offices    for    the    integration    of   policy,  po 


ptJOB  and  resources.  In  tbe  field  the  role 
and  the  responslblUty  of  the  Chief  of  Mls- 
iion  should  be  extended  and  staffed  to  pro- 
Tide  a  strong  Unk  between  poUcy  planning 
end  budget  execution.  The  mission  abroad 
ilMuld  be  expected  to  participate  In  a  better 
ileflniUon  and  audit  of  U.S.  objectives  in  the 
country  to  which  It  Is  accredited.  In  Wash- 
ington, the  role  and  function  of  the  Office  of 
Country  Director  needs  new  attention,  sub- 
itsntlal  upgrading,  and  broader  Interagency 
representation — as  the  basic  support  ele- 
ment of  the  IRGs  and  as  the  primary  or- 
ginlzatlonal  equivalent  in  Washington  of 
the  Country  Team  in  the  field. 

8.  The  foreign  affairs  community  in  the 
WOt  should  ideally  be  able  to  satisfy  most 
of  its  personnel  needs  by  recruitment  at 
ftnior  levels  and  promotion  from  within  but 
it  must  remain  open  to  regulated  entry  from 
the  outside  at  all  levels. 

WhUe  the  Committee  is  deeply  committed 
to  the  concept  of  a  career  foreign  service,  it 
bellves  the  demands  of  the  1970s  will  re- 
quire Increasing  numbers  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  from  outside.  The  Com- 
mittee sees  no  reason  to  blink  this  fact. 

The  public  Interest  in  seeking  and  finding 
the  best  man  for  each  Job  will  remain  for 
tbe  agencies  In  foreign  affairs  the  overriding 
consideration  ot  any  durable  per&onnel  sys- 
tan— whatever  the  competitive  claims  of 
career  mobUlty  or  security.  And  we  doubt 
that  the  Department  of  SUte  can  perform 
tti  Indispensable  functions  of  Interagency 
leadership  and  coordination  without  enlist- 
lat— by  TDTs,  exchange  tours,  or  regulated 
IsMnl  entry— larger  numbers  at  qualified 
panonnel  from  other  departments  and 
igsBcies. 

We  think  certein  innovations  or  extensions 
et  present  practice  deserve  new  attention.  A 
lew  follow  : 

(s)  An  increasing  use  of  professionals  de- 
tsUed  from  other  actual  or  potential  foreign 
■mlcei,  such  as  those  of  the  Departments  of 
Iffteulture  or  Treasury,  Beems  to  us  to  pre- 
MBt  few  structural  problems.  We  think  the 
principle  should  be  strengthened,  however, 
that  experts  seconded  to  missions  abroad— 
from  whatever  agency — ^report  to  the  Am- 
tansdor  and  through  him  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  their  parent  agencies.  This 
WIS  the  solution  devised  by  the  Plowden 
Oommlsslon  in  ita  reform  of  the  British  for- 
eign eerrtces,  and  it  appears  to  have  worked 
well  In  practice. 

(b)  A  good  deal  of  the  hostility  and  fear 
Moused  by  temporary  appointments  to  a 
esreer  service — and  some  of  the  abuses  of 
thi  reserve  category— might  be  avoided  by 
more  extensive  use  of  the  contracting  mech- 
»nl»m  for  the  employment  of  scarce  or 
temporary  skUla.  Both  AID  and  USIA  seem 
oMttJderably  ahead  of  the  Department  of 
SUte  In  this  respect. 

(e)  Not  the  least  of  the  causes  of  what 
h»i  been  called  "organizational  ineffective- 
nees"  hag  been  the  closed  nature  of  the  for- 
agn  services.  One  can  argue  Jbat  the  value 
c<.  for  example,  the  Rand  Corporation  to  the 
united  States  Air  Force  was  less  the  research 
penonned  than  the  exchange  of  Ideas  and 
Pwple  back  and  forth  between  the  bureauc- 
!!2»*S£  *  '"*"■*  contemplative  environ- 
■«t  The  foreign  services  have  no  Rand 
J«25f'**o'''  *iave  tended  to  be  isolated  frc«i 
?wa«8  with  new  or  unorthodox  Ideas,  and 

T^i^u!^  ^°''  '***°  obUged)  to  maintain 
•guUd-like  structure  out  of  keeping  with 
ft^  i!ii![I^  methodologies  in  foreign  affairs. 
"««*Uty  to  recognize  and  reverse  this 
^«J»  may  be  more  Indicative  of  our  ca- 
P«»«  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
'»*ur.  than  anything  else  we  might  do. 
i^'H^.^  dMtinctions  between  "general- 
«r«f     specialists"    (whether  functional 

nJ^^^  ""'*  *'■**'>  «"^  between  "line' 
"•  «or'  ere  increasingly  obsolescent.  Our 
«««ons  led  us  to  suggest  that  more  sig- 
JJant  distinctions  might  be  made  among 
">»  in  foreign  service  (a)  whose  role  Is  to 
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deal  dlrecUy  with  foreign  power  structons. 
(b)  whose  role  is  primarily  to  analyse  and 
interpret  those  power  structtirea,  and  (e) 
whose  role  U  to  provide  staff  support  or  taeh- 
nical  assistance.  This  distinction  may  have 
relevance  for  a  reconsideration  of  present  re- 
cruiting techniques  and  the  examination 
process.  Beyond  entry  criteria.  It  cuts  acroaa 
existing  agency  boundaries  and  may  further 
reinforce  the  argtiments  in  favor  of  bixxtd- 
enlng  the  selection  and  promotion  base  at 
all  levels.  Our  attempts  to  define  the  older 
terms  led  only  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  "generalist"  U  Ukely  to  have  the  depth 
of  training  and  the  analytical  capacities  that 
characterize  the  "specialist" — plus  the  abil- 
ity to  deal  effectively  with  people  and  op- 
erate systematically  in  policy  terms. 

7.  The  problem  of  senior  officer  over-sup- 
ply has  for  too  long  been  regarded  too  nega- 
tively. Too  much  of  the  discussion  of  this 
question  has  concentrated  on  the  construc- 
tion of  freer  exit  systems  for  what  has  been 
regarded  as  a  temporary  post-WristonizaUon 
phenomenon  that  hardened  promotion  ar- 
teries throughout  the  system.  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  the  encouragement  of 
voluntary  early  retirement — Just  as  there  Is 
need  for  an  honorable  and  recognized  career 
goal  within  technical  or  functional  fields 
short  of  the  DCM  level. 

But  we  doubt  that  senior  congestion  Is 
short-term.  We  think  It  more  likely  an  In- 
herent and  persUtlng  characteristic  of  the 
1970s.  We  are  reluctant  to  conclude  that  a 
superabundance  of  senior  officers — short  of 
retirement  age  but  with  a  foreign  affairs  ex- 
perience upwards  of  20  years— ehould  be 
viewed  as  either  a  national  disaster  or  an 
institutional  embarrassment.  These  officers 
may  in  fact  be  an  under-exploited  asset  of 
considerable  importance. 

We  think  the  possibUity  deserves  new  ex- 
ploration. And,  Just  as  we  suggest  that  per- 
sonnel systems  in  foreign  affairs  be  more 
open,  so  we  urge  the  wider  use  of  senior  of- 
ficers on  tours  outside— In  details  to  other 
federal,  state,  and  local  agencies;  to  toreiga 
poUcy  associations  or  research  Institutions; 
to  universities  and  staff  coUeges.  The  gains 
to  foreign  service,  to  our  public  relations, 
and  to  the  officers  concerned  seem  to  us 
worth  testing. 

8.  "r?ie  ForHgn  Service  of  the  United 
States"  remains  the  goal.  It  was  formulated 
as  a  first  prlndple  in  the  Rogers  Act  of  1924. 
It  was  reaffirmed  In  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  194fl.  On  both  occasions  it  was  strongly- 
supported  by  the  Foreign  Service  officer 
corps.  It  has  not  yet  been  achieved. 

The  Committee  generally  and  strongly 
favors  the  type  of  integration  which  would 
ultimately  produce — ^from  the  several  prin- 
cipal foreign  services  now  extant — "The 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States."  It 
considers  recen^  proposals  to  bring  certain 
AID  employees  under  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  Plan  and  to  establish  a  career 
service  for  the  USIA  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  believes  the  three  principal  foreign 
services  should  move  more  rapidly  and  ener- 
getically to  eliminate  superficial  and  artifi- 
cial distinctions  among  the  de  facto  career 
services  and  to  achieve  the  longer  term  goal 
of  effective  IntegraUon  of  the  foreign  serv- 
ices of  the  Department  of  State.  Am  and 
USIA. 

To  the  Committee,  the  case  for  this  find- 
ing resU  on  (a)  reducing  the  more  obvious 
Inefflciencles,  inequalities,  and  frictions  in- 
herent In  the  present  separaUon  of  career 
personnel  sygtems;  <b)  broadwilng  the  ca- 
reer iHise  from  which  senior  officers— and 
thoee  at  other  levels — can  be  selected  for 
program  direction  responsibiliUes;  and  (c) 
making  the  foreign  services  a  more  flexible 
and  dynamic  instrument  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  reinstating  "The  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  SUtes"  as  the  ultimate  goal.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  Committee's  concept  of  In- 
tegraUon be  understood.  We  do  not  propose 


a  single  service  without  distinctions  be- 
tween kinds  of  skills  or  levels  of  reeponslbll- 
Ity.  We  do  believe  that  the  public  interest 
requires  a  foreign  service  separate  from  a 
dvU  service.  The  Foreign  Service's  distin- 
guishing elements — rank-ln-man,  opera- 
tional effectiveness  abroad,  and  world-wide 
avaUabUlty  wlU  be  no  less  IndUpensable  to 
the  pursuit  of  national  purpose  in  the  1970s. 
We  also  believe,  however: 

(a)  that  at  given  levels  of  skiU  or  respon- 
slbUlty  there  are  more  similariUes  than  dif- 
ferences across  the  boundaries  of  agencies 
which  c^>erate  overseas; 

(b)  that  the  extent  of  "commonaUty" 
should  be  thoroughly  explored;  and 

(c)  that  a  start  should  now  be  made  by 
establishing  common  standards  of  recnilt- 
ment.  promoUon,  and  assignment  for  com- 
parable levels  of  skill  and  responaibiuty. 

In  Its  own  discussions  the  Committee  has 
referred  to  these  concepts  as  "commonallty- 
wlthin  the  foreign  services.  We  consider  there 
are  now  practical  limits  to  the  process  of 
integration,  but  we  believe  that  the  elements 
of  commonality  should  be  pressed  as  far  as 
they  can  logically  be  carried.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  personal  and  Intellectual 
standards  of  the  Pweign  Service  offloer  corpa 
will  make  this  process  easier  to  accomplish 
We  beUeve  that  officers  of  comparable  ability 
and  background  In  the  other  serylces  can  help 
us  take  these  further  steps  In  the  transition 
to  "The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States." 

rv.  CONCLUSIONS  ANT  RXCOMMXNDATIOirB 

Almost  a  Foreign  Service  generation  aca^ 
those  who  had  entered  the  Service  before 
World  War  n  were  confronted  with  some- 
thing akin  to  the  present  service  crlsU  <rf 
Idenuty,  role,  and  purpose  in  a  rapidly 
changing  external  environment.  That  period 
of  ferment  and  creaUvlty  inside  the  admln- 
IstraUon  led  to  the  formulation  of  many  of 
the  concepts  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946.  Today  the  problems  If  not  entirely  dis- 
similar. Involve,  in  much  greater  degree,  not 
the  Foreign  Service  alone  but  the  foreign  af- 
fairs community. 

In  stunmarizing  its  work  to  date,  the  Com- 
mittee hopes  that  It  has  rescued  from  the 
past  a  number  of  ideas  which  have  relevance 
for  the  future — end  may  have  formulated  a 
few  suggestions  of  Its  own  for  more  effective 
planning,  coordination,  and  budgeting  in  the 
foreign  affairs  process  at  hocne  and  abroad. 

We  brieve  that  the  case  for  sweeping  reor- 
ganization of  the  foreign  affairs  oommunlty  Is 
less  persuasive  than  getting  on  with  tbe 
significant  improvements  that  are  possible  tn 
the  present  system.  We  think  the  A«ocla- 
tlon  can  and  should  play  an  active  role  In 
considering  and  proposing  these  improve- 
ments. None  have  greater  stake  in  foreseeable 
changes  than  Its  members,  and  few  can  make 
as  substantial  Inputs  to  the  consideration  of 
these  fundamental  problems  of  organization. 

The  Ocmmittee  Intends  shortly  to  present 
to  the  Board  a  more  detailed  study  of  the 
operational  implications  of  the  foreign  affairs 
environment  anticipated  over  the  next 
decade.  The  Committee  believes  that  It  is  now 
In  position  to  develop  its  general  proposlUons 
and  prlnclplee  into  specific  recommendationa 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  and  the 
membership  of  the  Assodatlon  on: 

The  uses  of  "commonality"  for  a  more  ef- 
fective integration  of  the  several  tordgo. 
service  personnel  systems; 

ImpUcaUons  in  newer  distinctions  among 
foreign  affairs  functions  for  recruitment, 
examination,  assignment  and  training; 

Future  organizaOon  of  the  fcwelgn  affairs 
community  and  ite  planning  and  coordina- 
tion requirements; 

Applications  of  iM'ogramlng  techniques  and 
Information  handling  systems  In  foreign 
affairs. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Board  approve  the  general  directiona  It  has 
taken,  direct  it  to  continue  on  these  lines. 
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and  Indicate  the  jMiorltles  tbe  Board  attacbaa 
to  tbe  taoks  outlined  above. 

WtLUAM  laONHAST, 

,  Chairman. 

The  following  people  participated  In  tb« 
work  of  tbe  Oomxnlttee  during  Pebruary- 
October  1907,  although  not  all  of  those  listed 
were  atUl  active  when  tbla  report  was 
prepared: 

William  Leonhart,  Chairman;  Outerbrldge 
Horsey,  Vice  Chairman;  Richard  W.  Abeme, 
M.  R.  Bamebey,  Adrian  A.  Basora,  WllUam 
Belton.  Charlee  W.  Bray  m,  Oerald  S.  Busb- 
nell,  Frederic  L.  Cbapln.  R.  T.  Curran  (USIA) , 
Curtis  Cutter,  Morris  Dnper,  Robert  Duem- 
llng,  John  E.  ElaiT. 

Norrls  Haselton  (Ret.),  Thomas  J.  HlrSch* 
feld,  wmiam  K.  Knight,  Charles  Nelson 
,(AID),  W.  Haven  North  (AID),  Mary  Olm- 
stead,  Hewson  Ryan  (USIA),  William  Sher- 
man, Richard  I<.  Snetder,  Peter  TamoS, 
Sheldon  Vance,  Carol  Westenhoefer,  Frank 
S.  WUe,  Larry  Williamson. 

OcTOBKS  14,  1967. 

Dxaa  Mb.  Ambassadob:  On  behalf  of  the 
Board  o(  Directors.  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
rectfpt  of  the  interim  report  submitted  by 
tbe  Aaaodatlon'k  Career  Principles  Ppm- 
mlttee.  ' 

The  Boaitd  has  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider and  discuss  the  report,  and  has  asked 
me  to  convey  to  you  our  warmest  congratu- 
lations for  a  job  well-done.  We  believe  your 
report  constitutes  a  milestone  in  the  Asso- 
dation**  history;  for  the  first  time,  tbe  Career 
Principles  Committee  has  devoted  Its  atten- 
tion to  the  largest  and  most  pressing  issues 
now  fadng  tbe  foreign  affairs  community. 
The  Committee's  statement  of  "first  prin- 
ciples" is  lucid  and  forward-looking.  I  hope 
that  it  will  stimulate  the  kind  of  dlscujsslon 
•mong  our  membership  which  will  enable 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  take  a  reasoned 
•nd  reasonable  position  on  these  important 
issues. 

The  Board  has  asked  me  to  inform  you 
that  it  approves  the  specific  jvojects  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  at  the  end  of  Its 
report.  We  hope  that  these  supplementary 
nporta  will  be  available  to  the  membership 
abortly  after  the  first  of  the  coming  year. 

Our  warmest  thanks  to  you  personally  and 
to  the  members  of  your  Committee. 

Sincerely,  • 

hutnov  Waixbb.     '    ^ 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 


Rusiaa  Seapower  and  U.S.  Policy 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  14,  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many  years  I  have  supported  legisla- 
tion and  programs  which  would  mod- 
ernize our  merchant  marine  In  order 
that  the  United  States  could  continue 
to  compete  with  other  nations  in  world 
trade. 

"ITie  need  for  such  support  of  our 
merchant  marine  and  a  fresh  look  at 
the  shipbuilding  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  been  no  more  graphically  pre- 
sented than  was  done  on  Saturday.  No- 
vember 11.  1967,  by  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Hood, 
president  of  the  Shipbuilders  CTouncil  of 
America  in  an  address  to  the  34th  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  ProgresslTe  Club  at 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  would 


benefit  froiti  his  remarics  and  I  include 
his  address  In  the  Rkcoko  : 

RVMUUI  Bma  POWIS  AMB  UjB.  POUCT 

In  the  present  state  o(  world  and  domestic 
alfain — ^wlth,  the  many  uncertainties  of  the 
Vietnam  conliict  prtnnlnently  in  mind — with 
the  social  tiimoll  which  has  engulfed  many 
of  o\ir  cltle4  over  the  past  year — with  tbe 
continuing  indecision  which  surrounds  the 
development  of  a  national  maritime  policy — 
It  Is  not  easy  to  find  a  subject  which  would 
universally  ^peal  to  a  gathering  of  knowl- 
edgeable shlf  builders. 

Nevertheleis,  you  who  have  devoted  your 
life  work  to  the  art  of  shipbuilding  and  re- 
lated activities  have  every  reason  to  be  opti- 
mistic aboutt  the  futxire.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  you  and  your  counterparts  in 
other  shipyards  throughout  this  great  na- 
tion of  ours  boesess  the  skills  euid  know-bow 
to  produce  tpe  ships  which  are  now  so  ur- 
gently needefl  to  carry  our  commerce  and  to 
protect  our  Rational  Interests.  I  am  equally 
confident  tbBt  shipbuilding  will  soon  emerge 
as  one  of  thejgrowth  industries  of  the  United 
States. 

There  Is  oae  among  you — a  native  of  this 
area  who  hawbeen  privileged  to  represent  the 
First  District  of  Virginia  in  the  Congress  of 
tbe  United  States  for  nearly  12  years — who 
has  been  in  the  forefront  in  endeavoring  to 
bring  order  out  of  disorder  and  to  give  mean- 
ing to  this  oiltlmism.  His  efforts  to  crystallize 
a  cons^uctlte  and  long  overdue  maritime 
program  are  especially  noteworthy  and  are, 
even  at  this  aioment,  producing  results.  I,  of 
course,  refer  to  your  distinguished  Congress- 
man, the  Hofaorable  Thomas  N.  Downing. 

Tom  Downing  has  gained  the  respect  and 
high  regard  a(  his  colleagues.  Several  months 
ago,  he  was  selected  along  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senat«  Committee  on  Commerce,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Mkrlne  and  Fisheries,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  to  mediate  dif- 
ferences between  the  Administration,  the 
maritime  coitununlty,  and  the  Congress  on 
solutions  to  Che  serious  problems  facing  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Though  his  col- 
leagues enjoy  far  greater  seniority,  Tom's 
vast  knowledge  of  maritime  and  shipbuild- 
ing matters,  combined  with  his  extensive 
legal  background,  found  valuable  expression 
In  this  sensitive  situation. 

■nils  was  ilmply  another  Illustration  of 
the  right  man  being  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.  His  thoughtful  contributions  are 
a  tribute  to  the  man  and  bis  abilities,  and 
a  tribute  to  tbe  wisdom  of  the  voters  of  the 
First  District  who  have  repeatedly  returned 
him  to  Washington.  The  select  group  of  Sen- 
aUxv  and  Congressmen,  I  mentioned,  are  pro- 
viding the  le^ershlp  so  necessary  to  rescue 
the  American  merchant  marine  from  the 
morass  of  IndUlerence,  Indecision  and  Inade- 
quacy which  iror  too  long  has  frustrated  the 
restoration  ofj  the  United  States  to  a  position 
of  promlnenct  on  the  high  seas.  And,  they 
will  see  this  lerlous  problem  through  to  Its 
logical  solutlob  I 

As  a  kind  (>f  footnote  to  what  Congress- 
man Downing  and  his  colleagues  are  striving 
to  achieve,  and  in  an  attempt  to  emphasize 
a  factor  which  should  significantly  Influence 
the  shaping  of  our  national  maritime  policy, 
I  would  like  tc  discuss  with  you  this  evening 
tbe  rise  of  tl^e  Soviet  Union  on  the  oceans 
of  the  world,  for.  In  the  Judgment  of  ex- 
perts, RuBsiaq  maritime  policy  Is  designed  to 
achieve  supremacy  at  sea  in  a  relatively  few 
years.  Some  authorities  contend  that  tbe 
challenge  of  Soviet  sea  power  mandates  a 
drastic  revlsKm  of  basic  Cold  War  strategy. 
The  tide  otf  events  strongly  supports  tbe 
oonclvislon  that  a  nuijor,  long-term  policy 
of  tbe  Soviet  Union  la  to  stay  out  of  a  great 
war,  by  derefiping  •  massive  sea  potoitlal 
for  strategic,  bolltlcal  and  oommerclal  p>ur< 
poaec. 
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In  the  Soviet;  Union,  the  60th  anniversan 
of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  Is  now  belnf 
commemorated.  With  the  possible  excepuon 
of  Red  China  and  Albania,  all  other  satel. 
Utes  in  the  Communist  empire  are  slniUsrit 
celebrating  a  half  centiiry  of  world  soclsi 
Ism.  Though  poUtlcal  relationships  mti 
have  varied  considerably,  the  long  rantJ 
goals,  as  deflned  by  Marx  and  Lenin,  hsre 
remained  unchanged  for  60  years.  Prom  > 
position  of  viflnerabllity  and  weaknesi  in 
1917,  the  SovlA;  Union  has  moved  to  a  po- 
sltlon  of  threatening  populations  with  » 
weapon  of  masA  terror  in  19«7.     . 

Less  than  lo!  days  ago,  it  wsfe  announced 
that  the  Russians  are  probablwdeveloping  » 
"fractional"  oifcltal  bomb  which  could  bt 
dropped  to  eartih  on  a  signal  from  the  Krem- 
lin In  Moscow.  The  announcement  was  no 
doubt  predicated  on  conclusive  Intelligence 
data,  and  because  of  its  fearful  ImpUcationi 
would  not  have  been  made  without  solid 
backing  In  act^l  fact.  It  Is  not  clear  aa  to 
whether  or  not!  a  "fractional"  orbiting  space 
bomb  might  be  a  flagrant  violation  of  th« 
recenOy  slgnedlSpace  Treaty  which  intended 
that  outer  spaee  would  be  a  zone  of  f)eace 
We  are  also  tol<i  that  this  latest  development 
poees  no  "Immediate  military"  threat.  We 
are  told  that  t|ils  new  orbital  bomb  "is  leai 
of  a  threat"  tl^an  Russia's  ICBM's.  Pw  the 
layman,  the  political,  propaganda  and  p«y. 
chologlcal  repercussions  of  this  single  action 
are  difficult  to  assess,  but  It  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  that  the  peace  of  mind  of  all 
mankind  has  been  gravely  disturbed. 

Obviously,  a  aatlon  that  60  years  ago  wm 
concerned  primarily  with  defense  of  its  own 
borders  has  now  adopted  a  global  strategle 
concept.  Orbital  bombs  are  only  one  example 
of  this  shift  in  approach  or  emphasis.  Indos- 
trial-economlc  progress,  aerospace  power, 
land  strength,  Weaponry  development,  naTsl 
power  and  maritime  strength  are  among  the 
assets  of  the  Sotlet  establishment  which  bare 
been  steadily  developed.  TTie  challenges  to 
the  free  world  in  general,  and  to  the  Umted 
States  in  particular,  thus  take  on  entirely 
new  dlmenslonf  of  vast  proportions  and  in- 
finite Importance. 

As  to  the  challenge  of  Russia's  steadily 
increasing  maritime  strength  I  can  do  no 
better  than  quote  a  recent  statement  by 
the  noted  military  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin: 

".  .  .  the  architects  of  modem  Soviet  mari- 
time power  ai^pear  to  have  adapted  the 
doctrine  and  t^e  theories  of  Alfred  Thayer 
Mahan,  the  Anterlcan  apostle  of  sea  power. 
Soviet  sea  powdr  today  Is  no  longer  a  shoal- 
water,  land-loc|:ed  force;  it  is  looking  out- 
ward upon  all  the  oceans  of  the  world  and 
has  liecome  an^  Important  factor  In  futun 
history."  i 

While  much  valuable  time  has  been  con- 
sumed In  this  country  questioning  Admlnl 
Mahan 's  proven  doctrines,  the  Russians  hiw 
been  putting  tiogether  a  merchant  nuulne 
which  already  exceeds  the  American  ship- 
ping fleet  in  numbers  of  vessels  and  within 
a  relatively  short  time  will  surpass  us  Is 
tonnage.  From!  a  feeble  and  unassuming 
position  in  194t.  the  Soviet  Union  has  «•■ 
cended  to  a  position  of  awesome  and  threat- 
ening strength  on  the  oceans  in  1967.  But. 
as  with  the  orlUtal  bomb,  we  are  told  not  to 
be  concerned!  It  Is  said  by  those  who  fall  to 
recognize  the  durability  of  Mahan's  wonte 
that  the  Soviet  <  merchant  marine  will  nerer 
be  large  enough,  in  relation  to  the  balanoe 
of  the  world,  to  cause  any  great  havoc  on 
traditional  shipping  patterns  or  to  exerciie 
any  great  leverlige  on  ocean  shipping  nU». 
Fortunately,  thfc  point  of  view  is  not  shared 
by  tbe  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ooo- 
gress. 

One  Russian  orbital  bomb  or  a  brace  at 
ICBM's  could,  !Of  cotirse.  destroy  a  Istfe 
segment  of  our  population  In  a  flash.  <k 
the  other  hand,  with  a  superiority  of  mer- 
chant ships  capable  of  strangulating  stten- 
tial  trade  routis,  the  Soviets  could  slowly 
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inlfocste  the  conunerce  of  free  nations  aad 
tiiereby  attain  their  goals  in  a  lew  ooetly. 
more  humanitarian,  manner.  But,  only  the 
orbital  bomb  will  receive  the  degree  ot 
notoriety  and  publicity  that  win  motivate 
public  reaction  and  hopeful  antidotes.  If  past 
History  is  any  yardstick,  the  maritime  prob- 
Itm  1«  destined  for  only  fleeting  and  super- 
fleial  attention. 

Setting  aside  the  larger  Issues,  let  us  there- 
fore examine  In  some  detail  the  U.S.  versus 
U^B.R.  maritime  situation. 

rt  should  be  stated,  at  the  outset,  that  our 
country  is  today  the  world's  leading  sea 
power.  It  must  also  be  realized  that,  in 
keeping  with  the  teachings  of  Admiral 
Uahsn,  the  future  strength  and  affluence  of 
our  nstlon  will  be  largely  determined  by  the 
priorities  we  now  assign  to  the  correction  of 
say  weaknesses  or  deficiencies  which  pres- 
enUy  limit  our  power  at  sea.  By  sea  power, 
let  it  be  understood,  I  mean  not  only  our 
asral  fleet,  but  also  our  merchant  marine, 
fupportlng  shipyards  and  the  full  spectrum 
of  industrial  capabilities  needed  to  use  the 
seas,  in  the  national  interest,  during  times 
of  emergency  as  well  as  during  times  of 
calm. 

The  United  States,  by  all  standards,  U  in- 
deed s  great  sea  poww,  but  It  is  Impcw^ant  to 
note  that  the  margin  of  sea  power  superiority 
which  sets  us  apart  from  other  nations  Is  only 
A^  Moreover,  there  U  an  alarming  im- 
bdance  between  the  quality  and  effective- 
ness of  our  naval  and  maritime  strength 
While  we  boast  of  the  most  powwful  Navy 
the  world  has  ever  known — and  this  la  more 
than  a  boaart.  it  U  a  reality  of  which  our 
p«9le  can  be  Justifiably  ptxtud — we  at  the 
■me  time,  have  a  merchant  marine  not 
only  grossly  Inadequate  in  terms  of  nun^bers 
oC  ships,  but  composed  predomlnanUy  of 
iwwU  built  during  World  War  H.  The  latter 
•I*  frwiuenUy  described— and  properly  so- 
li ob«)lete  "rust  buckets."  As  a  consequence, 
fte  UB.  flag  shipping  fleet  is  too  small,  too 
•tow  and  too  uneconomic  to  serve  our  rapidly 
eipending  trade  movements  tx  to  provide 
■tUfsctory  logistic  support  to  our  military 
ftreee  spread  throughout  the  world. 

Nearly  75  7o  of  the  1,080  merchant  ships  in 
cnr  active  fleet  are  20  or  more  years  of  age. 
Tlisfr  physical  infirmities,  high  operating  and 
nulntenance  costs,  and  InabUlty  to  compete 
aptoat  modem  foreign-flag  vessels  dictate 
that  they  be  scrapped  or  laid  up  within  a 
wry  few  years. 

I*Jt  year,  the  United  States'  volume  of 
world  commerce  again  exceeded  aU  other 
nsaoos.  A  total  of  404  million  tons  of  com- 
mercial cargoes  moved  to  and  from  our  ports 
let, only  7J%  of  that  enormous  trade  move- 
ment was  carried  In  VS.  flag  ships.  The  bal- 
anoe of  nearly  92%  moved  In  foreign  bottoms, 
»M  we  can  never  be  certain,  at  any  time,  of 
tteraliabUity  of  thte  groosly  disproportionate 
oepeodence  on  other  nations.  For  proof  I 
Med  only  mention  certain  of  the  transporta- 
tton  poUcies  of  some  of  our  alllee  affectine 
yjetnam  and  the  Middle  East. 

to  spite  of  our  economic  affluence  and 
mt  natural  resources,  the  United  SUtes  U 

li^!?  °***"  '""°'»  '^^  T^gtuA  to  certain 
■M«l8  and  materials  which  are  necessary 
2!3J*^w°"^  military  and  industrial  might 
•6  01  77  basic  strategic  Items  must  be  im- 
portea  from  foreign  sources.  These  include- 
Kjwly  90%  of  the  cobalt  we  use  for  the 
Wdnctlon  Of  high-temperature  aiioys.  Jet 
•oglaeB,  and  BO  on.  /^  ' 

100%  of  the  chromlteAre  consume  In  tbe 


s  components. 
,  100%  of  our  rubber  needs,  and 

topiSiSeTt^er"*^"*  "•  '"  "'^  """• 


Slxtoe  theee  items  are  aU  essential  to  cnxr 
eurvtval,  you  would  think  they  are  brought 
to  otir  shores  in  American  flag  shlpa.  Not  aot 
By  volume,  M  percent  of  theee  Imported  ma- 
t«rl*l»-JWlthout  which  a  great  segmient  of 
America's  inductrial  oomplez  oould  not 
function— U  today  carried  aboard  ships 
flying  the  flags  of  other  nations.  In  other 
words,  even  now,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  for- 
eign powers— many  of  which  are  openly  hos- 
tile to  our  objectives  in  Southeast  Asia  I 
say  to  you  this  is  wrong— it  U  contrary  to 
our  best  national  Interes^-and  I  suggest 
that  K  la  a  practice  which  should  be  re- 
versed  promptly. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  all  U.S.  trade  and 
commerce  should  be  moved  in  American  bot- 
toms. But,  I  do  contend,  along  with  many 
others,  that  we  should  reserve  a  substantial 
portion  of  our  cargoes  for  our  own  shipe.  and 
in  this  category,  I  would  most  certainly  in- 
clude those  strategic  or  critical  Items  which 
are  the  llfeblood  of  survival.  To  do  otherwise 
is  to  undermine  the  national  security  and  to 
contribute  to  the  deterioration  ot  our 
^PPlng  capabUlty.  That  Is  exactly  what  has 
been  taking  place  over  the  part  two  decades  I 
The  decline  of  the  VS.  flag  merchant  fleet 
from  a  position  of  overwhelming  world 
leadership  in  the  post  World  War  n  period 
has  been  uninterrupted.  The  American  flair 
fleet— both  active  and  inactive— which  num! 

M't^.m"""*  ?^  ^'^  '■'^^  aggregating  over 
50  million  deadweight  tons  at  the  end  at 
World  War  n,  now  consists  of  ailghUy  mor» 
than  1,000  ships  totaling  about  16  million 
terns.  And,  nearly  three  fourths  of  these  ves- 
sels are  20  or  more  years  of  age  and  In  need  of 
replacement. 

Ict^e  ^**  "*  «amine  the  Soviet  maritime 

Russia  emerged  from  the  War  with  a  non- 
descrtpt  fleet  of  only  432  vessels  totaling  less 
than  2  million  tons.  As  late  as  1953,  the  year 
in  Which  Stalin  died,  her  fleet  toAnage^ 
malned  near  the  3  mUlion  martTshortly 
thereafter,  she  became  engrossed  In  the  de- 
TQS'?vf''i  °',''"  maritime  resources,  and  by 
1958,  toe  Soviet  fleet  had  grown  to  3.6  million 
tons.  Slnoe  1958.  the  rate  of  growth  has  been 
m.mnr^'*  "pectacular.  By  i960,  nearly  5 
million  tons,  were  flying  her  ensign,  and  by 
the  end  of  1965,  her  tonnage  had  reached 
nearly  10  million  tons.  Her  ^^fl^^ 

fl^?ti'^^'°]«'*  programmed  to  at^ln^ 
fleet  to&llng  16  million  tons  by  the  end  of 

•niere  seems  to  be  little  question  of  this 
goal  being  met.  since  In  May  of  this  yew 
Russia  had  526  merchant  vessels  totalingTs 
million  tons  under  construction  or  on  order 
n^i^A^  *  °l  reference,  on  the  same  date! 
only  45  merchant  ships  totaUng  SOO.OOO  ton^ 
were  under  construction  or  on  order  for  the 
■OS.  naercbant  fleet.  Whereas  Russia  has 
taken  delivery  of  more  than  100  «bipe  per 
year  for  the  past  several  years,  deliveries  of 
US.  flag  merchant  ships  have  averaged  only 
15  ships  per  year.  ' 

•nie  Soviet  Union's  impressive  merchant 
fleet  expansion  program  is  but  one  facet  of 
her  ambitions  on  the  seas.  Her  Navy,  alreadv 
second  only  to  the  United  States  is  under- 
going enormous  Improvement.  Her  flshln« 
fleet  U  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  modern 
in  the  world.  More  than  100  Russian  vesseU 
are  engaged  in  oceanographlc  research.  These 
ships  as  well  as  her  fishing  vessels  are 
equipped  with  sophisticated  electronic 
equipment  and  serve  the  dual  purpose  of 
observing  our  military  and  naval  deploy- 
ments  and  space  shots.  The  Russian  under- 
water  fleet  of  submarines  already  possesses 
a  capability  to  launch  ballistic  missUes  and 
It  has  now  been  revealed  that  the  first  air- 
craft carrier  for  the  Soviet  Navy  U  under 
feonstrucUon.  In  the  opinion  of  Admiral 
Bphralm  P.  Holmes.  USN.  Supreme  AlUed 
Conmiander,  Atlantic,  for  NATO,  and  Com- 
mander in   Chief,   U.S.  AUantlc  Fleet,   thU 


A5609 

latter  development  "slgnlflea  awareneea  of 
what  It  takes  to  project  forces  forward  " 

That  Russia's  growing  Inventory  of  ships 
In  all  categories  contributes  to  her  sea  power 
ahould  be  patenUy  obvious.  Is  she  using  this 
latter  day  strength  to  fill  a  void  in  world 
shipping  capacity?  Indeed  not!  Is  she  foUow- 
ing  Admiral  Mahan's  philosophies?  Indeed 
yes!  Is  she  using  sea  power  for  prospective 
IntemaUonal  extension  of  her  heretofore 
landlocked  IsolaUon?  Indeed  sol  Some  in- 
stances are  pertinent.  > 

There  have  been  reports  that  Soviet  timber 


veeseU  are,  during  the  winter  season.  aw>ear- 
Ing  on  the  world  market,  and  contrary  to  the 
usual  idea  of  naaklng  a  profit,  <rften  seem 
willing  to  accept  rates  so  low  that  western 
owners  cannot  compete  and  are  forced  to 
lay  up  their  ships.  Less  than  two  years  ago, 
a  European  shipping  operator  declared  that 
"western  shipping  companies  must  be  pre- 
pared for  a  flgbt  In  certain  tnules,"  and 
warned  that  the  making  erf  a  profit  ora 
"return  on  capital"  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  "prime  motive"  for  Russian  maritime 
operations. 

Only  last  month,  Vadlm  Komlloy  oif  the 
USSR  Trade  DelegaUon,  announced  in  Lon- 
don, that  the  Soviet  Union  wlU  initiate 
cnilse  ship  service  from  Britain  next  year 
It  was  indicated  that  Russia  plans  to  offer 
rates  20  percent  below  those  charged  by  Brlt- 
teh  cruise  Unes.  In  a  press  Interview  Mr 
Komilov  said  that  the  turbo-eleotrtc  Vessel 
Baltica  which  is  to  Inaugurate  such  a  service 
probably  will  not  make  a  profit  during  her 
nitA  three  cruises.  He  explaiAed  thAt  profit- 
able operation  was  of  secondary  Importance 
to  "sounding  the  market."  One  British  writer 
said  Russia's  plan  to  undertsut  rates  oould 
spell  financial  disaster  for  some  ot  the  Brit- 
ish cruise  lines. 

The  oontrasUng  priorities  which  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  hav«  as- 
signed to  maritime  affairs  are  aU  to  Sftpsrent 
frcma  the  foregoing.  It  doesnt  require  any 
vivid  Imagination  to  discern  that  if  our  na- 
tion permits  our  merchant  marine  to  dlaap- 
pear  from  the  seas  whUe  our  avowed  ad- 
versary rapidly  achieves  a  domlnajit  position 
on  world  trade  routes,  the  day  may  soon 
come  when  we  will  find  ouraelres  dependlmr 
upon  Russian  vessels,  plus  other  foreign  flas 
ships  as  vrell,  to  not  only  supply  us  with  e«^ 
sential  raw  materials  but  also  to  cs*Ty  all 
of  our  goods  to  the  world  markete. 

Some  high  officials  in  this  country  dlwjount 
such  a  posslbUty  on  the  grounds  that  there 
will  be  sufficient  Free  Worid  shipping  to 
fiU  our  needs.  There  are  also  those  In  the 
academic  world  who  say  that  sea  power  now 
counts  for  llttie.  Such  Judgmente  fall  to 
recognize  that  the  Russian  fleet  as  an  instru- 
ment of  Communist  objectives  can  be  used 
to  undercut  Free  World  shipping  rates  This 
tactic  has,  m  the  past,  been  used  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  drive  Westem  suppliers  of 
petroleum  out  of  traditional  markets  by  sell- 
ing oil  at  dUcount  prices.  Other  instances  in 
Which  Soviet  ships  have  made  uneconcwnlc 
voyages  to  some  of  the  newly  emerged  na- 
tions merely  to  achieve  political  inroads 
have  already  been  cited. 

What  more  evidence  does  one  need  to 
fathom  the  goal  of  the  Russians  on  the  hieh 
seas!  Like  the  orbital  bomb,  it  is  intended 
for  some  long  range  objective— an  objective 
Which,  you  can  be  sure,  is  not  intended  to 

fi'^n^Jf.  **''^^"''*""  ^t\tw  Of  westem 
civ  ization.  These  developments  offer  com- 
peUing  reasons  for  the  immediate  start  of 
a  sustained  merchant  marine  program  to 
ensure  that  the  United  States  wUl  never  have 
to  play  second  fiddle  to  Russia  or  any  other 
country  in  the  movement  of  its  essential 
cargoes.  We  have,  to  this  point,  been  fiddUng 
while  our  merchant  marine  has  been  de- 
teriorating—and while  the  Soviets  have  been 
building.  The  time  Is  past  for  more  flddline— 
lets  get  on  with  the  Job  of  building  the 
ships  we  so  desperately  need. 


Tuesday,  November  14,  1967 


fflGHLIGHTS 


Daily  Digest 


Both  Houses  cleared  air  quality  bll  for  White  House. 

Senate  passed  military  construction  appropriation  bill  and  took  up  social  ieoirity  bilL 


>enate 


Chamber  Action 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  S  16359-S  16386 

•  Bills  Introduced:  i  bill  and  2  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, as  follows:  S.  2^3;  and  S.  Res.  184-185. 

Pag««  S  16359- ;  16360 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

H.R.  12080,  proposed  Social  Security  Amendm(  nts  of 
1967,  with  amendments,  and  with  minority  vicjrs  (S. 
RcpL744); 

S.  2447,. making  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  a 
member  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Cotnmis- 
tion  in  place  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (S.  Rept. 
745);  .  ^ 

S.  322,  providing  that  no  land  can  be  transferred  from 
the  national  wildlife  refuge  system  without  apprdval  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Commission,  with  amencttnents 
(S.  Rept  746);  ] 

H.R.  480,  extending  for  8  years  the  period  during 
which  funds  may  be  appropriated  for  acquisition  of 
wetlands,  with  amendment  (S;  Rept  747);. and 

HJl.  12910,  to  establish  a  Judge  Advocate  Gci  leral's 
Corps  in  the  Navy,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  7^  B). 

Pog*  i   16359 

Mangla  Dam:  Vice  President  appointed  Senator  Bart- 
Ictt  to  attend  the  dedication  of  Mangla  Dam,  Wcs ;  Pak- 
istan, on  November  23, 1967.  f^  ,  1434, 

Social  Security:  S.  Res.  184,  an  original  rcso  ution 
providing  for  printing  of  additional  copies  of  rep  3rt  of 
Committee  on  Finance  accompanying  HR.  i2o8d,  pro- 
posed Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967,  was  ad(  >pted. 

Pas*,j  163t« 

Air  Quality:  Senate  adopted  conference  report  on  S. 
780,  authorizing  funds  to  improve  and  expand  proj  [rams 
designed  to  eUminatc  air  pollutants.  This  action  cleared 
bill  for  President's  signature.  Pog,,  $  1 6392  J  i6396 

Committee  Expenditures:  By  49  yeas  to  25  nays  (mo- 
tion to  reconsider  tabled).  Senate  adopted  S.  Rci  130, 
providing  an  additional  $35,000  for  Subcommittte  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  the  Judiciary. 
D  1026 


PttQM  S  16396-J 


'i 


Military  Construction  Appri  >priations:  By  71  yeas  to 
3  nays.  Senate  passed  with  amendments  H.R.  13606, 
fiscal  1968  appropriations  fcr  military  construction, 
after  rejecting,  by  44  yeas  to  ji  nays,  Javits  motion  to 
move  to  suspend  rules  for  pu^xwe  of  proposing  modi- 
fied amendment  No.  437  to  Continue  fiscal  year  1968 
appropriations  until  November  30,  1967  (a  tWo-thirdi 
afl&rmative  vote  being  necessary  to  suspend  rules  for 
this  purpose).  This  amendment  had  first  been  ruled  out 
of  order  as  legislation  on  an  appropriation  jill. 

Senate  insisted  on  its  amendments,  asked  for  confer- 
ence with  House,  and  appointed  as  conferees  Senaton 
Bible,  Russell,  Ellender,  Mahsfield,  Proxmirc,  Yar- 
borough,  Haydcn,  Young  oi  North  Dakota,  Kuchcl,  and 
Symington  (ex  officio). 

Pogtt  S  163S6,  S  16  190-S  16392,  S  16398-S  16413 

Social  Security:  Senate  bcgai  consideration  oi  RR. 
12080,  proposed  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 

PogM  S16427-S  16421 

Private  Bill:  Senate  cleared  J .  1556,  a  private  bill,  for 
President's  signatvwe  by  concurring  in  House  amend- 
ment thereto.  Pp9.  $164J7 

Nominations:  One  judicial,  a  id  numerous  Army,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  nomi  lations  were  received. 

POflM  S  16438-S  16431 

Record  Votes:  Three  record  v  >tes  were  taken  today. 

Pa«M  S1639S,  S  16409,  $16411 

Quorum  Call:  One  quorum  c  11  was  taken  today. 

Pag*  S  16404 

Program  for  Wednesday:  Se  latc  met  at  noon  and  ad- 
journed at  6:04  pjn.  until  noo4  Wednesday,  November 
15,  when  it  will  consider  H.RL  12080,  proposed  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967.  p„,et  s  1 6386,  $  i64ii 

Committee  Meetings 

{Committees  not  listed  did  not  me  •/) 
MEAT  INSPECTION 


Committee  on  Agriculture  and 


on  Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legislation  coo- 


Forestry:  Subcommittee 


i«39t       tinued  its  hearings  on  S.  2147, 


2218,  and  HR.  12144,  to 


\ 


jydreM  bf  Dr.  James  Roy  Sm&,  Be- 
fore Arlington  Metho£st  Miniiten* 
AssocUtioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS^ 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  SPONgTTr. 

or  vnoxinA 

nf  TBE  SENATE  0»  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  15.  1967 

Mr.  SPONQ.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  James 
Roy  Smith,  the  minister  of  the  Mount 
Olivet  Methodist  Church,  in  Arlington, 
V»,  recently  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Arilngton  Methodist  Ministers'  Associa- 
tkn  on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  ask  unani- 
nxms  consent  that  the  address  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ai  follows: 

Vietnam:  A  RzAsoNBt  Vow 
{t&btm  by  Dr.  James  Roy  Smith,  minister 

xt  Mount  OUvet  Methodist  Church,  Arllng- 

ton.  Va.) 

laereaslngly  tbe  cburch  today  la  speaking 
tti  mind  In  ever-increasing  statements  on 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  To  read  some  of  these 
rtttements  makes  one  wonder  Just  how  re- 
iponslble  Is  the  church.  Some  iMlleve  that 
to  be  against  war  Is  equivalent  to  being 
agiliist  sin.  WoxUd  to  God  that  the  choices 
tnToived  in  Vietnam  were  as  clear  cat  and 
ihirply  focused  as  so  many  statements  imply. 

I  believe  the  responsible  churchman  must 
brto  see  the  Vietnam  conflict  In  its  right 
perq)ectlve  if  he  Is  to  understand  the  pres- 
«t  dilemma  of  Vietnam  for  the  Christian. 
To  try  to  be  helpful,  let  me  begin  with  a  bit 
orUBtory. 

Vietnam  came  under  the  French  control 
to  1888  and  from  that  time  imtll  World  War 
n  WIS  a  part  of  Indo  China.  Cambodia  and 
I«os  were  the  ^ther  two  parts. 

When  Prance  fell  to  1940,  Vietnam  was 
occupied  by  the  Japanese.  This  occupation 
oonttoued  untu  1»45  when  the  Japanese 
panted  them  Independence  under  Bao  Dal 
««tlme.  a  group  of  antl-Prench  Vlet- 
lumete  formed  In  South  China  under  a 
oedicated  communist  named  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
who  ^tered  Hanoi  in  1944  with  the  Intent 
tt  taking  over  Vietnam  In  the  name  of 
OQomunism. 

to  1»46.  following  the  defeat  of  Japan 
Wiforces  became  known  as  the  "Vietnam 
U6«tk)n  Army"  and  the  government  of 
««wor  Boa  Dal  soon  feU  to  the  communist 
"•aert  weU-organlzed  onslaught.  The  em- 
P«r  abdicated,  handing  hU  powers  over  to 
"0.  At  the  same  time  a  "Provisional  Execu- 
vn  committee  For  South  Vietnam"  with  7 
"omunlsts  and  2  non-communists  took 
"ttPol  Of  Saigon.  ^^ 

JUke  most  people,  the  Vietnamese  wanted 
dependence,  and  when  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  like 
C»^  la  the  hUls  of  Cube,  pretended  to  be 
•  »w-CommunUt  leader  flghUng  for  the  In- 
JPJW^  Of  the  country,  the  people  fol- 

iJ^  JI?^.*?*  l^nch  tried  to  regain  a  foot- 

^^^^^  V^'^  ^"^  ^*«  attacked  by 
ZT"?  "^^  Mlnh  farces,  now  believing  they 
«r«?"^  'or  their  Independence.  So  be- 
R«  we  eight  year  Indo  ctMna,  war  that 
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ended  in  July  1954  with  a  division  In  the 
country: 

The  southern  part,  a  free  naU(m.  caUed  th* 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  under  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
with  Its  capital  in  Saigon,  and  the  northern 
part,  known  as  the  E>emocratlc  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  ruled  by  the  communists  under 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  with  Its  capital  In  HanoL 

It  was  at  this  time  in  1954  that  South 
Vietnam  flrrt  asked  the  United  States  for 
help.     , 

In  October  1956  the  people  of  Soath  Wet- 
nam  held  a  referendum  to  determine  their 
choice  between  Emperor  Bao  Dal  as  chief  of 
state  patterned  on  the  old  regime  and  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  as  chief  of  a  repubUc.  The  vote 
was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Diem,  and 
the  the  republic  was  proclaimed  under  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  as  President.  A  constltuUonaX 
assembly  was  elected  In  March  1956.  and  on 
July  7.  1956,  a  national  constitution  was 
adopted. 

North  Vietnam  had  expected  the  South  to 
collapse  under  Diem  and  to  faU  into  their 
hands.  When  it  did  not.  the  CkMnmunlsts  In 
1959  launched  the  Viet  Cong  Guerrillas  on  an 
intensified  campaign  of  guerrilla  warfare  and 
terrorist  activities  in  the  South.  Infiltration 
began  In  the  South,  aided  by  arms  and  aid 
from  Communist  China.  They  attacked  vil- 
lages, torturing,  killing,  or  kidnapping  those 
who  refused  to  cooperate.  Thousands  of  local 
officials,  teachers,  and  health  workers  were 
murdered.  Crowded  trains  and  buses  were 
bombed,  roads  destroyed,  bridges  and  schools 
burned. 

In  1954  the  United  States  sent  a  MAAO 
(Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group)  to  help 
Improve  the  military  effectiveness  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces.  As  the  Viet 
Cong  stepped  up  its  terror  and  guerrilla  tac- 
tics It  became  evident  that  more  VS.  help 
was  needed.  ' 

In  1962  the  MACV  (Military  Assistance 
Cominand.  Vietnam)  was  established.  Since 
then,  the  buUd-up  to  protect  and  defend 
the  South  has  continued.  The  VS.  is  not 
alone,  for  36  other  free  world  countries  have 
also  sent  aid,  both  military  and  economic. 

During  the  period  1956-63  South  Vietnam 
was  governed  under  a  consUtittlon  patterned 
much  after  that  of  the  United  States,  but 
its  leader.  President  Diem,  became  dictatori- 
al and  in  1963  his  government  was  over- 
thrown and  Diem  and  his  brother  Ngo  Dlnh 
Nhu  were  kUled. 

Since  1963,  poUUcal  InstablUty  has  been 
the  mark  of  South  Vietnam,  although  dur- 
ing the  past  year  parUal  stabiUty  has  re- 
t\imed,  a  national  election  has  been  held 
while  fighting  a  war  (which  is  no  easy  task) , 
a  constitution  has  been  adopted,  and  rela- 
tive stablUty  has  been  In  evidence. 


OtJR  POSITION 

I  am  persuaded  that  we  have  more  than 
a  legal  right  to  be  in  Vietnam — indeed  we 
have  a  MORAL  obligation  to  be  there.  If  we 
had  not  gone  Into  Vietnam  as  advisors  in 
the  late  50'8  and  with  large  numbers  of  com- 
bat troops  In  1965,  every  Commimlst  nation 
In  the  world  would  believe  that  it  had  found 
the  formula  for  taking  over  any  territory  it 
had  set  lU  mind  to  have.  The  lesson  in 
Korea  had  not  been  very  clear  to  them. 

Every  one  of  the  five  respective  govern- 
ments of  South  Vietnam  have  asked  us  to 
assist  their  struggle  to  maintain  Independ- 
ence and  three  successive  American  presi- 
dents consistently  have  responded  to  their 
pleas  for  help.  The  reason  the  South  Vietna- 
mese requested  our  help  was  that  a  deliber- 
ate, piecemeal,  invasion  from  the  North  was 


occurring.  Jeopardizing  self-determination 
and  making  it  less  and  less  possible  for  the 
free  government  of  South  Vietnam  to  sur- 
vive. 

When  the  call  of  the  free  people  cried  out 
for  help.  aU  the  lessons  of  history  and  of 
Christian  conscience  said  to  us  that  we  could 
not  turn  our  backs  and  run  out  on  our  re- 
sponslblUty,  and  that  voice  U  stiU  caUing 
loud  and  clear. 

From  the  very  beginning,  our  poUcy  to- 
ward Vietnam  has  been  and  still  is  that: 

"We  have  no  Intention  of  overthrowing 
Ho  Chi  Minh's  or  Mao  Tse-tung's  govern- 
ments, or  to  capture  their  territory." 

Our  policy  is  to  communicate  the  message: 
"You  cannot  take  over  someone  else's  terri- 
tory by  force.  We  will  not  allow  you  to  do 
this."  We  have  spoken  this  message  In  a  suc- 
cessively louder  tone  of  voice  and  In  care- 
fuUy  measured  words.  Everything  we  have 
done,  including  the  bombings,  has  been  con- 
sistent with  this  original  poUcy. 

BASIC    PBOBLXII 

The  basic  problem  in  Vietnam  Is  stlU  a 
brutal  and  sustained  attack  from  the  North 
upon  the  South.  This  attack  Is  marked  by 
terror  and  sneak  attacks  and  by  the  killing 
of  women  and  children  In  the  night  and  ma« 
infiltration  in  large  numbers  across  the  EMZ. 

North  Vietnam  is  apparently  not  ready  to 
come  to  the  peace  table.  Three  tune*— l-f<x- 
6  days  and  20  hours  In  May  1966;  2-for  36 
days  and  15  hours  In  December  1965;  and 

S-for  6  days  and  18  hours  In  February  1967 

the  bombings  have  ceased;  but  each  time 
the  North  not  only  has  not  sought  peace  but 
\ised  the  luU  to  re-supply  and  reinforce 
Many  attempts,  Including  attempts  by  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  to  bring  the  United  Na- 
tions Into  this  matter,  have  failed.  Repeatedly 
Hanoi  has  refused  to  come  to  the  Security 
OouncU.  Britain  has  tried  to  re-convene  the 
Geneva  Conference;  but  Hanoi  and  Peiping 
told  the  British  they  are  not  interested  Ap- 
parently Hanoi  insists  on  two  oondlUons 
prior  to  cessation:  1-Wlthdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican forces,  and  2-A  Hanoi  government  in 
Saigon.  In  other  words,  they  require  sur- 
render and  a  defeat  on  our  part 

OX7B  TBIMS  or  PKACK 

I  am  persuaded  that  we  seek  a  peace  that 
will  assure 

1.  An  end  to  aggression  and  subversion, 

2.  Freedom  fc*  South  V^letnam  to  choose 
shape,  and  determine  her  own  destiny, 

8.  As  soon  as  aggression  has  ceased.'  the 
removal  of  foreign  military  farces  from 
South  Vietnam,  and 

4.  Elective  guarantee  of  the  Independence 
and  freedom  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 

In  August  1964,  the  Senate  by  an  8&-2 
vote  and  the  House  with  no  negative  vote 
passed  a  blU  authorizing  the  President  "to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States." 

BASIC  msuas 

What  are  the  basic  issues?  The  goals  of 
our  Government  In  Vietnam  have  always 
centered  around  discouraging  aggression 
throughout  the  world  so  as  to  prevent  a 
larger  war  frcxn  developing.  This,  to  me  is 
the  basic  issue  in  Vietnam— but  one  that  Is 
being  clouded  by  emphases  on  leeser  objec- 
tives, and  much  of  the  pubUc  debate  today 
Is  centered  around  the  lesser  obJecUves 

These  lesser  objectives  usually  proclaim 
that  the  Vietnamese  people  don't  want  us 
there,  that  the  Vietnamese  elecUon  was 
rigged,  that  South  Vietnam  wlU  not  fight 
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with  her  own  troops,  tbat  if  we  give  In  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  claims,  peace  will 
come.  Nod*  of  these,  I  believe,  is  the  basic 
problem. 

The  main  reason  we  cannot  quit — why  we 
have  got  to  stay  and  flntsh  the  job — was  out- 
lined by  President  Johnson  when  he  said: 
"I  cannot  tell  you  tonight  as  your  Presi- 
dent that  a  Communist  conquest  of  South 
Vietnam  would  be  followed  by  a  Communist 
conquest  of  Southeast  Asia.  .  .  . 

"Neither  can  I  tell  you  with  certainty  that 
a  Southeast  Asia  dominated  by  a  Commiuilst 
power  would  bring  a  third  World  War  much 
closer  to  terrible  reality.  .  .  . 

"But  all  that  we  have  learned  in  this 
tragic  century  strongly  suggests  to  me  that 
It  would  be  so.  And  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  am  not  prepared  to  risk  the  secu- 
rity— indeed  the  survival — of  the  American 
nation  on  mere  hope  and  wlshftU  thinking. 
I  am  convinced  that  by  seeing  this  struggle 
through  now,  we  are  greatly  reducing  the 
chances  of  a  much  larger  war — perhaps  a 
nuclear  war." 

To  me,  this  is  the  basic  issue — not  the  de- 
fense of  Vietnam  or  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
the  defense  of  our  own  homeland. 

To  be  stire,  the  tremendous  might  of 
America  could  break  the  back  of  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  government  at  any  time  It  so  desires; 
but  Ho  Chi  liClnh  Is  not  the  real  enemy.  The 
real  threat  comes  from  mainland  China  who 
aggressively  believes  In  the  support  of  "War 
of  National  Liberation"  as  a  cheap  and  rlsk- 
lesa  method  of  conquest.  If  China  succeeds 
In  assuring  North  Vietnam  victory,  it  will 
•Imply  add  fuel  to  their  fires  and  Thailand 
Will  be  next.  Recently  the  President  said,  "I 
do  know  there  are  North  Vietnamese  troops 
in  Laos.  I  do  know  there  are  North  Viet- 
namese-trained guerrillas  tonight  In  north- 
east Thailand.  I  do  know  that  there  are  Com- 
munist-supported guerrilla  forces  operating 
In  Burma.  And  a  Communist  coup  was  barely 
averted  in  Indonesia,  the  fifth  largest  nation 
in  the  world." 

When  you  ad<i,to  this  statement  one  made 
by  n«sldent  Elsenhower,  this  point  becomeA 
even  sharper  in  Its  focus.  President  Elsen- 
hower in  1959  said : 

"StrategicaUy,  South  Vietnam's  capture 
by  the  Communists  would  bring  their  power 
several  hundred  miles  Into  a  hitherto  free 
regkm.  The  remaining  countries  in  South- 
east Asia  would  be  menaced  by  a  great  flank- 
ing movunent.  The  freedqm  of  12  million 
people  would  be  lost  Immediately,  and  that 
of  160  mUlion  in  adjacent  lands  would  be 
serlovisly  endangered.  The  loss  of  South 
Vietnam  would  set  in  motion  a  crumbling 
process  that  could,  as  it  progressed,  have 
grave  consequences  for  us  and  for  freedom." 
Those  who  contend  that  we  should  stop 
the  bombing  and  withdraw  from  Vietnam  are 
simply  preaching  withdrawal  without  cogni- 
zance of  the  main  issue.  They  are  suggesting 
that  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  be  left 
to  struggle  with  their  own  problems  no  mat- 
ter what  the  consequence. 

The  basic  issue  in  Vietnam  as  far  as  Ameri- 
ca Is  concerned  is  American  security.  A  with- 
drawal or  defeat  threatens  that  security.  The 
willingness  to  stay  and  deter  the  militant 
march  of  Maoist  power  is  the  basic  issue,  and 
If  we  believe  in  our  system,  It  is  an  issue  for 
which  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
As  far  as  the  Christian  la  concerned,  the 
basic  issue  Is  human  freedom  and  worth. 
The  South  Vietnamese  are  children  for 
whom  Christ  died;  and  being  forced  against 
their  wills  to  be  taken  over  by  an  invasion 
from  the  North,  they  have  ai^>ealed  to  us  for 
help.  We  cannot  allow  them  to  be  taken  over 
against  their  wills.  We  do  have  a  moral 
responsibility  which  we  cannot  escape. 

I  see  America. as  a  strong  nation  without 
any  desire  for  territorial  gain  responding 
to  the  call  of  a  weak  nation  who  needs  pro- 
tection against  the  ravages  of  an  aggressive 
government  who  seeks  to  dominate  and  claim 
her  soli  and  her  souls.  To  me,  our  response 
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Is     in     acctordance     with     our     Christian 
teachings. 

C^DUSTIAN  POINT  OF  VIXW 

The  greal  St.  Augustine  laid  down  three 
basic  rules  which  he  contended  Justified 
war,  and  I  believe  the  response  we  have  made 
to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  Is  consistent  with 
these  three  basic  rules.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  War  should  be  waged  only  as  a  necessity. 

2.  Its  only  legitimate  objective  is  to 
achieve  a  Jist  and  stable  peace  as  quickly  as 
possible.       1 

3.  It  shoifd  be  fought  with  mercy,  avoid- 
ing all  needless  brutality  and  restricting  use 
of  violence  to  the  minimum  that  will  serve 
the  purposes  of  preventing  a  "greater  evil." 

In  principle  the  American  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  has  been  wiUiin  this  framework.  The 
President  has  stated  it  again  and  again  and 
each  added  step  of  incretising  strength  has 
been  done  With  hesitancy,  with  reluctance, 
with  responsible  Judgment  and  has  been 
minimal  in  aature. 

So  long  oA  North  Vietnam  continues  to  be 
used  by  thf  Communists  to  force  its  will 
upon  South  Vietnam  and  so  long  as  South 
Vietnam  calls  to  us  to  prevent  this  forceful 
take-over,  I  believe  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
see  the  conflict  through  to  an  honorable 
solution  thait  assures  the  world  tbat  forceful 
aggression  ^11  neither  be  rewarded  nor  tol- 
erated, i  M 
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Economk  Opportunity  Amendments 
EXn  NSION  OF  REMARKS 

'    *  HON  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICRIOAN 

.     IN  THE  B  )USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesi  ay,  November  14.  1967 

Mr.  Wn:  JAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Walkqr  Clsler,  the  distinguished 
president  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  has 
been  in  the  vanguard  of  leading  Ameri- 
can businessmen  who  have  for  many 
months  bee|i  dedicating  their  efforts  and 
devoting  miich  of  their  time  to  making 
a  success  of  the  war  against  poverty.  As 
chairman  of  the  Business  Leadership  Ad- 
visory Council  to  the  OfQce  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Mr.  Clsler  has  made  a  con- 
tinuing contribution  of  great  Importance 
and  value  to  our  national  antlpoverty  ef- 
fort. On  November  7,  Mr.  Clsler  sent  a 
telegram  ta  several  of  my  distinguished 
Michigan  colleagues  convejrlng  his  sense 
of  concern  for  the  penmng  legislation.  In 
order  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
may  appreciate  the  commitment  which 
this  outstanding  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can business  community  feels  toward  a 
successful  War  Eigainst  poverty,  I  Insert 
his  telegram  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
with  the  hope  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  will 
message: 

In  August  I  wrote  you  of  my  deep  con- 
cern for  the  1967  amendments  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Oppottunity  Act  which  are  now  be- 
fore the  Hottse.  As  Chairman  of  the  Busi- 
ness Leadersiip  Advisory  Council  for  the 
OflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  I  have  seen 
firsthand  much  of  the  work  and  operation 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  As  a 
Detroit  businessman  and  a  member  of  the 
new  Detroit  committee  and  other  organiza- 
tions dedicated  to  enhancing  the  well-being 
of  those  disadvantaged,  I  know  full  well  as 
do  you  of  the  g^eat  task  we  have  before  us 
here  and  in  fcther  of  our  large  cities.  It  is  a 
task  to  whl<^  "  " 
service. 


heed  his  urgent  and  timely 


I  give  much  of  my  Ume  and 


It  is  from  this  personal  knowledge  im 
participation  in  these  matters  that  I  ^ 
with  deep  conviction  that  you  give  your  guj. 
port  and  approval  to  the  House  Educaum 
and  Labor  Committee  bill  and  that  »™ 
vote  to  keep  Intact  the  role  of  the  Office^ 
Economic  Opportimlty.  To  do  otherwise  u 
this  crucial  tJtne  would  most  surely  weaken 
not  strengthen  our  endeavors  to  bring  eco. 
nomlc  opportunity  to  aU  sectors  of  o\u  da. 
senry  and  to  help  eliminate  the  cause*  « 
poverty  and  imrest  In  our  Nation.  This  li » 
matter  of  national.  State,  and  communltr 
concern  and  l^e  best  interests  of  all  wlu  tn 
•■"""•  by  thq  enactment  of  the  committe, 

Wauur  Cisles. 
The  Detroit  Edison  Co. 


served 
bin. 


U.S.  Chimber  of  Commerce  Poll 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   MICHiaAM' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  November  IS,  1967 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Greater  DetDolt  Board  of  Commerce  bu 
recently  sent  to  its  members  a  question- 
naire designed  by  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  J  would  like  to  spread  upon 
the  Record  the  questionnaire,  along  with 
a  letter  addressed  to  Pwight  Havens,  the 
outstanding  president  of  the  Detroit 
chamber,  frcm  John  P.  Casey,  which 
points  to  the  flaws  in  the  chamber*! 
questionnaire.  Mr.  Casey,  vice  president 
of  M.  G.  Advertising,  Inc.,  is  an  accom- 
plished publit  relations  man,  very  gllud 
in  analyzing! public  (H>inlon.  I  therefore 
value  his  comments. 

The  material  follows: 

M.  O.  AovaRTisiNc,  Inc., 
troit,  Mich.,  October  30.  lSt7. 
Mr.  DWICHT  HivKNS, 

President,  Grater  Detroit  Board  of  Com- 
merce. Detroit.  Mich. 

DxAB  DwiCHir:  As  a  long-time  observer  u 
well  as  occasional  taker  of  polls,  I  took  pencil 
In  hand  to  take  part  in  the  U.S.  Chambert 
survey  printed  in  the  October  23  edition  tt 
theCetroiter.  It  stated  that  the  poU  U  "to 
determine  trends  of  business  opinion  on 
questions  cunently  Important." 

"Hie  subject  pnatter  certainly  is  important 
But  I  quesUon  the  vaUdlty  of  the  survey  la 
determining  she  opinion  of  the  businea 
community.      | 

Implicit  in  the  enUre  survey  is  the  con- 
viction that  businessmen  want  to  cut  federal 
■pending,  whl(h  Is  hardly  an  objective  ap- 
proach to  opinion  research. 

The  "selected  programs"  section  is  ei- 
peclally  tUted.l 

It  so  happeiis  that  I  personally  believe  w 
Bhoiild  spend]  considerably  more  fedenl 
money  for  sonle  programs,  cut  the  spendUf 
on  others  and,  }n  general,  redistribute  fedenl 
spending.  But  I  the  sxirvey  will  only  let  me 
check  boxes  to  cut  severely.  modentelT. 
slightly,  stay  tee  same  or  admit  that  I  ban 
no  opinion.       ! 

I  suppose  the  tJ.S.  Chamber  intends  to  w 
the  survey  results  as  a  lobbying  and  publidt; 
vehicle.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  Greater  D^ 
trolt  Board  to^  review  carefully  the  validltT 
of  the  survey  ahd  the  Board's  participation  to 
such  an  unprofessional  approach  to  optnicB 
research. 

Perhaps  the  Detroit  Board  would  be  in- 
terested in  resi  ructurlng  the  U.S.  Chambtrt 
survey  to  give  t  objectivity  and  validity  ami 
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to  compare  the  results  of  the  two.  As  sug- 
fHted  in  the  Detroiter,  I  am  conveying  my 
ylewB  to  Congresswoman  Martha  W.  Grlffltha. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Caszt. 

Lecislattvi  Liaison  Bttllrtn 

to  MemberM  of  the  Greater  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce: 

In  cooperation  with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  which  is  polling 
tto  members,  your  Congressional  Action  Com- 
mittee is  asking  for  your  opinion  about  gov- 
etnment  spending — and  about  the  proposed 
tu  increase. 

iM  you  know.  Congress  has  shelved  the 
President's  request  to  raise  added  tax  reve- 
nues of  $7  to  $9  bUllon  annually  via  a  10 
percent  surcharge  on  the  current  tax  liablUty 
ot  corporations    and    individuals.    Instead, 


Congress  Is  looking  first  for  ways  to  reduce 
federal  spending  by  about  $6  biUlon  in  fiscal 
1968 — in  other  words,  to  try  to  have  the 
government  tighten  its  belt  about  as  much 
as  the  taxpayers  are  being  asked  to  tighten 
theirs.  Congress  seems  to  be  In  no  mood  to 
ask  the  taxpayers  for  more  money  until  there 
is  more  effective  expenditure  reduction  and 
control. 

But  this  objective  is  difficult  to  attain  be- 
cause every  spending  program  has  its  sup- 
porters. So,  the  problem  is  more  than  Just 
pin-pointing  instances  of  waste  or  inefficient 
management.  It's  also  a  matter  of  establish- 
ing priorities — of  determining  tohich  pro- 
grams might  be  deferred  or  cut  back,  imtU 
our  financial  situation  is  more  favorable  for 
their  continuance. 

To  help  us  represent  your  views  In  this 
situation,  I  hope  you  will  complete  and  re- 

YOUR  OPINION,  PLEASE 
ABOUT  SPENDING 
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turn   promptly   the  enclosed   questionnaire 

It  asks  a  number  of  pertinent  quesUons 

and  also  lists  selected  spending  programs,  so 
you  can  indicate  those  you  approve  and  those 
you  would  cut. 

After  you  have  completed  the  form,  let  me 
suggest  that  you  consider  writing  Represen- 
tative Martha  W.  Griffiths,  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  your 
Representative  and  your  two  Senators,  to 
teU  them  how  you  feel  about  the  tax  Increase 
proposal  and  also  where  you  think  appro- 
priations should  be  reduced  or  supported.  I 
know  they  would  appreciate  this  kind  of  spe- 
cific Information. 

Cordially  yours, 

DONAU>  E.  TOtTNO. 

Chairman. 
Congressional  Action  Committee. 


t  D.,«.  .«or  j^reduClon  in^Feder.,  »P-"<**;.^-;fi»cal  .»SS7  (I.  i,  «,w  .,tin,a..d  «...  spelling  w«.  b,  abou. ««  billion;  «,.  defici,  estimate  ran,.s  as  high  as  «9  billion.) 
I  rihr  much  reduction  in  appropriations  do  you  favor? 

•  □  H  '°  5!  ?'■"'*'"  «  D  W  to  $10  billion 

b  a  $S  to  {7  billion  d  Q  More  than  $10  billion 

ABOUT  SELECTED  PROGRAMS 


t  are  selKted  domestic-ciyllian  spendinj  programs,  with  the  requested  appropriations  for  fiscal  1968.  Would  you  if 

block  that  reflecb  your  opinion| 


^ove  these  requests— or  would  you  suggest  some  reductionT  Check  the 


Appropria-  Cut  Cot 

tton  request     severely      moder-' 

(billtons)  atsly 


Cut  Leave 

slightly        alone 


(a) 


<b) 


<e) 


W 


^  "?![£•"'  "•'  *«''««''*"'■•  '■  Principal  spending  programs  are  Commodity  Credit  Corperation  (farm  price  suooort  activities^ 
SSSriSn.  .*'*^  "^'^  •"""^  ^''"'"''  '■'*  **°>'  '^•""""•' ""  "»'"•'*"«  Sel^£i  and  Cal  Etoitri^ 
*■  ^9S^-  '^*!!?  ««,7i'ted  expenses  of  some  19.66o  Mrpsmen"  "serving  abVoa'd, "who  train  "te^ 
.  u?^^™!"  ■."**  '"••"businessmen,  establish  health  facilities,  and  aid  oimmuniN  dmIopmertWneralh 
i  UAMrformattaij  AfeiKy:  Carries  out  aforts  to  InHuence  public  attitudes  in  foreign  SunW«  rewrdWU^  iitoarrf 
.  nJ^yiJ"""?""'"!  *."'.?«•'  *•  "»•  »'  "^'•.television,  motion  pictures,  and  librartai  "^'<""i  "■=>•  !»'«!'  '"O 

'■'''^uTZ'^'u'^iZ.'^^ill-  '"  """'^"'^  '«"'"'^'  '"^"  ""•-'•  •'^"  P'^ninTiSlS;  tow-rentpublic 
'  'tjnl'NSrale^ncWafWdn""^  '"""^  "^'^'^^^^^'^^ii^Cii^^K-^^ 
^Tnljta&inS 

"■  ^K.nH''f«S!!'£rHl"'.l*ir*.''™*'.*"'  (0«P»rtment  of  "Commerce):  includes  Appaiid,"iin"d"e"ve"|ipme"n"t"'hi"ghWa"« 

..  iS      Jy  *^"'  •"  development  centers,  and  other  aid  to  disadvantaged  areas  •■ufmom  •■•gnwiys, 

^u"ert      ""'^^  P*"  increases:  Preliminary  action  already  taken  T)y  Congress  could  nearly  double"  a'p"propria"tio'n" 

•^  Xnia";tffi  VuS  JS'dt";iir  ^ 

'' '•ImLSeTnrS^en^'s  IJ'ar'e  JlVsSnr*"*  "^  •  ^""^^ 

"•  '1S!1,'J^  programs:  Economic  assistance  only,  including  Joans  for  purdiase  ol'uis.'e'xports  "and  "grantifor"  technical 

*'*(SSljL"1nd*SMra*l*ij!!di^^^^^^^ 

»  i«E?*T*"'?  ''"••'•  prevention  and  environmental  control                                                 *              turrBunim  im- 
a  Corps  o»Engineers-Civil;  Construction  funds  for  254  projects,  including  9  ne™»  starts-  orSnXictLVnLiVnVni'toViM" 
a.  »SS:^oiuo(,r'Rj^J^X^ri'?!Jl^  control:  !^viStion.,nd"le.c"h:rr,1onbK,'!Sing'^l^^       ^^ 
iXteM^  S  liS?;5:?2rJ/„'^J^.^"f  «S:5"»?«''  and  development  of  effective  outdoor  recrSat.on  programi. 
«  rkiS^^ni^    cL"    ^*i"?l*''*^**""*'*".'°/ '^•''•"' •"'"'""on  o' r^fMtion  lands  an^ 
a-Oceiartipping-Ship  construction:  Request  is  for  SO-pwcent  subsidy  for  construction  of  13  nw  rt^  
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ABOUT  TAXES 


'aT'F^a"Sx''iSc'^.*';ite^i,a:'"^  "  '"•  ""'°*""«  """•  '*^  corresponds  with  your  personal  posWon 


a  D  For  a  tax  increase,  without  qualification 

b  D  For  a  tax  increase,  provided  spending  can  be  reduced  by  an  amount  that  is  com- 
n  H.I.  1...    parable  to  the  revenue  gained  by  the  tax  increase 

.01"^^  "  ''"'•^'  *''■'  *"""""  "•  *•  surcharge  do  you  think  should  be  applied? 
a  u  1  to  J  percent  "^ 

b  D  4  to  7  percent 

c  D  8  to  10  percent 
n.  Da  yM  think  the  surcharge  should  be: 

a  D  The  same  for  corporations  and  individuals 
«  -,•  D  ""^  '"'  corporations  than  for  individuals 
°'  ''V^  J  •""  increase,  do  you  feel  H  should  be  enacted: 

a  D  For  a  1-year  period 
»  Pk^A for  '  2-year  period 
'*'*  1  ••  fhe.following  to  IndKate  your  firm's  major  activity. 

a  D  Mining  ' 

b  D  Constructwn 

t  D  Manufacturing 

•  D  Transportation 
n  i-.  *J^  Communicattons  and  utilities 
"  twrouina  ely  how  many  regular  employees  do  you  haver 

f  U  1  to  25  v 

bD  26  to  100 
^c  D  101  to  300 
,^J|»*«l-The  folkiwini  IdMtifiation  ii  optional  and  it  not  raquirwi  for  this  survey  of  opinion. 

<*>.«*".'.■"■' - 


c  D  Against  any  tax  increase 
d  a  No  opinkMi 

d  D  Over  10  percent 

e  a  No  opinion  ' 

c  a  No  opinion 

c  a  For  so  long  as  United  SUtes  efforts  in  Vietnam  require  higher  revenues 
d  Q  No  opinion 

I  D  Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

I  D  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

n  D  Services 

i  a  Other 


d  D  301  to  1,000 
e  D  1,001  to  5.000 
f  a  Over  5,006 


A.(u;ii 


rrivmi* r« c ir\i i at   n n^r\r% t\ 


A  V%'V%V^^TW«-«r 
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Do   CONGKSSSUEN  RbSPOND  TO  70ITm  LiZTTKBS? 

To  a  question  often  asked — "Do  our  letters 
have  any  effect  on  a  Congressman's  views?", 
the  answer  Is — "Tea,  letters  often  help  Influ- 
ence Legislative  action." 

Congress'  firm  resolution  to  force  a  cut  In 
domestic  spending  is  probably  due.  In  large 
part,  to  tbe  fact  tbat  they  are  bearing  from 
many  voters  bade  borne.  In  connection  with 
the  proposed  tax  Increase  Congressman  Tom 
Mesklll  (R-Conn.)  said:  "I  hope  you  don't 
get  the  Idea  that  your  opinions  don't  count 
in  government.  Congress  is  demonstrating 
loud  and  clear  how  much  public  opinion 
counts.  The  Administration  is  feeling  the 
effect." 

Recently.  Dwlght  Havens,  president  of  the 
Greater  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  wrote 
each  member  of  the  Michigan  Congressional 
Delegation  concerning  Uniform  Monday  Hol- 
iday legislation.  He  told  them  the  Board  of 
Commerce  had  adopted  a  policy  statement 


November  15,  issj 


U7^'^^J^!i^^f  legislation  -imiiarto  m  an  editorial  of  Novenaber  10.  an  eflee. 
S-1217.  whi(^  provides  for  Monday  otaerv-  ««»  onH  >ni<w.ir.<.f  ,.^tx,-.t-4-^i  *_  iiT  ^"•*- 
ancee  of  certain  nonrellglou.  holiday.,  and     S!,i5^«c!^.   ♦,$.  *«  those  who 

Mked  for  th^lr  support  !!^?.l,i„^!^  r^2i^  °"  Poverty  by 

A  number  of  the  replies  to  his  letter  were     *"*""■""  "    *"* 
noncommittal.    Several    Congressmen    made 
such  statements  as:   "appreciate  having  the 
details    of    the    Board's    views    on    this    Is- 


sue," and,  "I  appreciate  receiving  your 
viewB  on  thlB  subject."  Others  Indicated  sup- 
port of  the  Board's  position  with  "I  agree 
entirely  an4  will  strongly  support  this  bill 
when  It  cotoes  to  the  House  Floor,"  and. 
"Tou  can  c<|unt  on  my  support." 

Havens'  l^ter  to  the  Michigan  Delegation 
did  not  speolflcally  request  a  reply;  however, 
most  of  the  Detroit  area  Delegation  did  re- 
spond. As  ai|  example  of  the  kind  of  response 
you  can  expect  to  receive  when  you  write  to 
your  congre  ismen,  here  Is  a  "Boxscore"  -on 
replies  to  D  rtght  Havens'  letter  on  Uniform 
Monday  Hok  day  legislation: 


Fsvor  Board 
position 


>ppose  Board 
position 


Senators: 

Philip  A.  Hart .". x 

Robert  P.  Griffin x 

Raprasantatives: 

Jolin  Conyars,  Jr _• 

Marvin  L  Each x' 

Garry  Brown 'J 

Edward  Hutchinson.. ^ 

Genid  R.  Ford I    "','"." 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain 

DonaM  W.  Riagle,  Jr I    '".'.'.'.'.'. 

James  Harvev 

Gtty  Vandar  last ........__....._......._........__... 

Elford  A.  Cedarbarg... IT. 

Philip  E.  Ruppe 

James  G.  O'Hara 

Clwrlw  C.  Dius,  Jr 

Luden  N.  ftodzi 

William  D.  Ford 

John  0.  Dhwell x 

Martha  Grmtlis x 

WUIiam  S.  Broomfield .-. 

Jacii  ft  McDonald 


Nod:  Represantatives  listed  in  order  of  districis  1  to  19. 


NAACP  Syd  by  Police  Officer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoirxsiAMA 
IN  TBK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  15.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung. 

In  Lafayette,  La.,  a  i>olice  ofBcer  has 
Teversed  the  trend  and  sued  the  NAACP 
for  a  change,  accusing  them  of  violating 
his  civil  rights. 

Before  too  long  we  may  behold  like 
suits  against  the  ACLU  and  other  Inter- 
meddling groups. 

Perhaps  a  few  judgments  may  put  their 
tax-free  bank  accounts  back  Into  circu- 
lation and  right  their  many  wrongs 
against  individuals  and  society,  and 
dampen  the  spirits  of  their  wealthy 
benefactors. 

I  insert  the  news  account  of  Novem- 
ber 11  from  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning 
Advocate  in  the  Rkcord  to  offer  sugges- 
tive advice  to  anyone  else  deprived  of  his 
or  her  rights  who  may  need  encourage- 
ment in  seeking  legal  redress: 

TzRso  OrricEB  Sthes  Matob,  Iberu  NAACP 
LATATrmt. — A  damage  suit  for  $1.6  million 
was  filed  In  federal  district  co\ut  here  Thurs- 
day by  Henry  Dorsey,  former  New  n>erla 
policeman,  against  New  Iberia  Mayor  J.  Allen 
Dalgre,  the  area  chapter  of  the  National  As- 


Undecided 


No  reply 


X 

X 


Advancement  of  Colored  People 
of   New   Iberia   ClvU   Service 


sociation  for 
and    membei  s 
Board 

The  suit,  Med  by  attorney  J.  Mlnoe  Simon 
for  Dorsey,  claims  the  man's  civil  rights  were 
violated.  Th«  action  stems  from  Dorsey's 
dismissal  froao.  the  force  April  8  for  "failure 
to  perform  the  position  of  hia  duties  In  a 
satisfactory  laanner." 

The  suit  claims  the  board,  the  mayor  and 
Police  Chief  Lee  Fournet  entered  Into  a  con- 
spiracy with  the  NAACP  to  deprive  and  deny 
Dorsey  of  due  process  of  law  and  the  protec- 
tion of  state  laws. 

Dorsey's  let^r  of  dismissal  stated  that  he 
had  Intentloaally  seized  Rose  Mary  Harris 
from  her  residence  and  transferred  her  to 
police  headqvlarters  without  her  consent  and 
without  a  valid  reason.  It  said  he  returned 
the  woman  to  her  residence  In  a  police  car 
unaccompanied  by  any  other  officer  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  poUce 
department. 

The  Municipal  Plre  and  Police  Civil  Service 
Board,  after  p.  hearing,  ordered   Dorsey  re- 


Instated   as   I 
effective  date 


the  3l8t  day  following  the 
>f  his  discharge. 


No  Spinoff 

EXTEl*  SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.   lENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  mw  JxisxT 

IN  THE  HOI  rSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Wednesday,  November  15,  1967 

Mr.  HELaroSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  Times  presented. 


emasculating  OEO. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "No  Spinoff - 
deserves    the    careful    consideration  m 
every  Membfr  of  this  body,  and  I  Inaen 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
I     No  SFiNorr 

The  Republican  substitute  for  the  »ntl. 
poverty  authorization  bill  now  pending  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  tranafo 
several  of  the! more  successful  and  less  con- 
troversial proframs  from  the  Ofllce  of  fcoi 
nomlc  Opportjunlty  to  various  regular  dt. 
partmente.  This  reorganisation  would  leave 
O.E.O.  With  nothing  but  the  much-disputed 
community  action  program. 

Under  the  d.OJ».  plan,  sponsored  by  Bn. 
resentatlves  doodell  of  New  York  and  Qwe 
of  Minnesota.  Head  Start  and  Its  follow-up 
program,  Upward  Bound,  would  be  shuttd 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  tod 
Welfare.  The  Nfelghborhood  Youth  Corpi 
which  consists  of  two  programs.  In-schooi 
and  out-of-school,  would  be  split.  The  in- 
school  program  would  be  assigned  to  HBW 
and  the  out-qf -school  program  to  the  De- 
partznent  of  I^bor.  Plnally,  the  Republlcau 
would  phase  0ut  the  residential  Job  Corpi 
centers  and  r^ly  on  the  state-admlnlsterefl 
vocational  editcatlon  programs. 

No  administrative  arrangement  is  saco- 
sanct.  What  counts  Is  how  a  program  func- 
tions and  whether  It  Is  run  in  the  stmpleit, 
most  responsive  fashion.  On  paper.  It  naj 
sound  logical  bo  consolidate  educational  pro- 
grams In  HEW  and  manpower  programi  in 
the  Department  of  Labor.  But  experlena 
does  not  bear  out  so  plausible  a  theory. 

The  state-run  vocational  education  pro- 
grams  have  not  done  the  Job  of  reaching 
Negro  youths  In  the  slums  and  preparUu 
them  for  Jobsi  U  the  states  had  been  lac. 
ceedlng,  the  Job  Corps  would  never  hare 
been  necessary  In  the  first  place.  Local  school 
systems  are  cooperating  In  many  Instaneei 
In  running  H«ad  Start  and  the  In-achooH 
Neighborhood  fouth  Corps,  but  In  other  In- 
stances  they  have  proved  to  be  rigid  and  un- 
responsive bureaucracies.  Settlement  bouaei 
and  community  centers  are  often  more  will- 
ing to  Innovate  and  to  make  flexible  ar- 
rangements, and  there  Is  no  reason  to  freest 
them  out  of  Head  Start  and  Upward  Bound. 
PlexlbUlty  ai^d  experimentation  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  antlpoverty  effort.  More  ex- 
perience Is  needed  before  a  decision  is  made 
to  spin  off  th^se  new  ventures  to  the  oU- 
line  agencies.  Two  dissenting  Republlcui 
on  the  House  Bducatlon  and  Labor  Conunlt- 
tee — Representatives  Reld  of  New  York  and 
BeU  of  CalUoitila — give  their  party  sound 
advice  when  tljey  declared  In  their  separate 
minority  report:  "This  Is  not  a  time  to  eai 
back  or  restnicture  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram.'" 


Tbe  Coat  |of  Cattug  Foreign  Aid 

KSTENdlON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  S^MOUR  HALPERN 

pr   KEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK 

Wednesdct/,  November  15,  1967 

Mr.  HALPMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
debates  over  tfie  wisdom  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  foreign  aid  policy,  one 
factor  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us  h« 
been  the  cost  of  this  program  to  our  N«- 
tion.  Particulairly  at  this  time,  with  tte 
Vietnam  war  i^lacing  a  heavy  burden  on 
our  budget,  the  temptation  is  strong  to 
reduce  our  expenditures  in  other  aresi 
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wbicb  might  be  considered  of  lesser  im- 
portance than  our  Immediate  war  effort 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Before  we  consign  our 
foreign  aid  ctxitributlons  to  the  category 
of  low-priority  expenditures,  however,  I 
think  we  might  take  heed  of  the  warn- 
ing expressed  in  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  November  15,  a  warning 
Thlch  underlines  the  potentially  greater 
longrun  costs  of  short-term  economiz- 
ing efforts  in  our  foreign  aid  program. 

The  article  reports  the  conclusions  of 
two  experts  on  world  food  and  popula- 
tion problems  regarding  the  grave  con- 
sequences in  terms  of  social  unrest  lead- 
ing to  political  instabilty  that  may  result 
If  the  advanced  nations  persist  in  failing 
to  appropriately  respond  to  the  pressing 
eoonomlc  needs  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  I  should  like  to  place  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  article  In  the  Record,  for 
ttn  Information  of  my  colleagues,  prior 
to  our  consideration  of  the  Foreign  As-* 
^stance  Appropriations  Act: 

Food  Experts  Szb  Nrw  Vietnams  as  Want 
Ban:  Two  Scxentists  Caix  on  UNrrzo 
Statcs  and  Otbix  Rich  Lands  To  Act 
nroix  It  Is  TOo  Lati 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 

Clation,  Mo.,  November  14. — Situations 
Uto  Vietnam  could  be  popping  up  all  over  the 
world  unless  the  United  States  moves  wisely 
and  fast,  two  experts  on  world  food  and 
population  ix-oblems  said  here  today. 

He  new  Vietnam  could  rise  from  the 
loelsl  unrest  that  stems  from  hunger,  the 
Veakers  told  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
OonncU  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
Writing  and  by  Waohlngton  Unlvereity  St 
Loula. 

One  of  them.  Dr.  Harrison  Brown  oC  Call- 
fonU  Institute  of  Technology,  said  that  the 
vacld'i  food  picture  was  sure  to  get  worse 
before  It  gets  better  and  would  not  even  get 
better  in  the  long  run  without  raassive  tech- 
nloal  assistance  from  the  United  States  and 
otbar  advanced  nations. 

Neither  birth  control  measures  nor  direct 
Hrtcultural  aid  to  the  hungry  nations  will 
loBee,  Dr.  Brown  said. 

MiOor  economic  development  of  the  poorer 
nstioos  U  the  oiUy  way  to  cope  with  the 
wortd  problems,  he  said,  and  this  te  "atieo- 
mtely  ht^)eleas"  unless  the  rich  nations 
help  in  amounts  miich  greater  than  are  being 
llwn  for  this  purpose  now. 

Attempts  to  oope  with  the  problem  must 
be  much  more  sustained  and  more  oompre- 
hanalve  as  well  as  much  larger  than  at 
pwaent  if  dlsast»  Is  to  be  avoided,  he  said. 

The  greatest  need.  Dr.  Brown  said,  is  for 
H*Jor  Increases  In  the  quality  and  number 
or  technically  trained  persons  In  the  develop- 
oi|  nations. 

TbU  Is  a  matter  that  rests  ultimately  on 
•McaUon.  he  said  and  may  take  a  generation 
\o  adiieve  even  if  the  advanced  nations  move 
quickly  to  aid  the  process.  He  declared  ilm- 
•If  pessimistic  about  the  outcome. 

But,  Dr.  Brown  said,  science  and  tech- 
MKW.  if  properly  used,  are  fundamentelly 
a*»l)le  of  coping  with  the  world  population 
JM  food  problem  and  perhaps  of  bringing 
ixwi  under  control  within  a  generaUon  or 

IJjother  speaker.  Dr.  Lester  Brown  of  the 
"WmMit  of  Agriculture,  described  both 
«»•  wight  and  dark  spots  In  the  outlook. 
_°™J*  ""*  '»*•  IMO""  North  America  has 
"»»«  from  a  position  of  one  of  three  major 
"w  eiportlng  regions  of  the  world  to  one 

2.1  "f  °i°'iP«>oly  on  exportable  food  sup- 
Vm,  be  said. 

Of  the  other  two  one-time  leading  export- 
h  Jr!  *^««^"«*  "aid.  one— Latin  Amertca— 
■»a»y  barely  self  sufficient,  whUe  the 
■«•»— comprising  Eastern  Burope  and  the 


Soviet  Union— has  become  a  major  Imnorter 
of  food. 

Meanwhile,  North  American  curpluaes. 
largely  from  the  United  8Ut«s.  have  vn- 
vented  any  major  famine  In  the  world  iry^ 
World  War  U.  The  sdeaitlats  forenw  no  sucb 
famine  In  the  next  16  yean,  provided  India 
remains  stable  poUtlcaUy  and  Oommunl»t 
China  Is  able  to  cope  with  Its  huge  problems. 

PBOlUsmO  DEVKLOPMBm 

New  strains  of  wheat  and  rloe,  new  meth- 
ods of  manufacturing  fertilizer  and  using 
chemical  additives  to  increase  the  food  value 
of  grains  all  are  promising  ciurent  develop- 
ments, the  scientists  said. 

The  two  Drs.  Brown  who  spoke  at  the 
meeting  here  at  the  Colony  Motel  are  unre- 
lated. 

Dr.  Lester  Brown  said  that  none  of  the 
much-pubUclzed  unconventional  means  of 
developing  new  food  sources  ooiUd  be 
brought  bo  fruition  In  tUne  to  rescue  the 
Increasingly  hungry  world. 

He  listed  among  theee  unconventional 
methods  the  production  of  food  from  algae 
plankton  and  other  one-oelled  organisms-  the 
manufactxire  of  arUflclal  food  from  petro- 
leum, and  the  desalting  of  seawater  on  a 
large  enough  scale  to  make  the  deserts 
bloom. 

All  are  possible  In  theory,  he  said,  but 
they  are  unlikely  to  achieve  large-scale  feasl- 
biuty  soon  enough  to  mitigate  the  present 
crisis. 

Many  mllUons  of  people  wlU  be  added  to 
the  world's  popuUtlon  within  the  next  IS 
years  and  four-flfths  of  these  wUl  be  In  na- 
tions already  hungry,  he  said. 
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WUderness  Use 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  massachusrtb 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  15,  1967 


Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  months,  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  actively  concerned 
with  proposals  advanced  by  the  Federal 
public  land  agencies  to  designate  wilder- 
ness areas  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  19«4  wilderness  law. 
This  wildemess-revlew  work  must  be 
completed  within  a  10-year  time  sched- 
ule set  by  the  1964  act  of  Congress.  Its 
purpose  is  to  roimd  out  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  syston  which 
Congress  established  in  skeletal  form 
with  the  immediate  Inclusion  in  1964 
of  the  wilderness  and  wUd  areas  within 
the  national  forests.  Additional  wild 
lands  in  the  national  forests  and  within 
the  national  park  and  wildlife  refuge  sys- 
tems may  be  added  to  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem by  Congress. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, conservationists  have  actively 
sought  the  designation  of  a  wilderness 
system  unit  within  the  Monomoy  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  on  Cape  Cod.  The 
opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  a 
wilderness  area  here  has  led  to  a  very 
healthy  Involvement  of  citizen  groups  as 
weU  as  our  public  land  agencies.  The  ad- 
ministrative hearing  record  indicates 
that  there  is  overwhelming  support, 
both  within  my  district  and  over  the  Na- 
tion, for  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
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and    WUdllfe    proposal    to    designate 
Monomoy  Island  as  wilderness 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  forthcoming 
Monomoy  Island  Wilderness  proposal 
wm  receive  the  prompt  and  favorable 
attenUon  of  the  Congress.  Also,  certain 
undeveloped  portions  of  the  magnificent 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore— such  as 
roadless  Great  Island— may  weU  qualify 
for  inclusion  in  the  national  wljdemess 
system,  and  thus  be  given  additional  pro- 
tection from  future  development. 

Many  of  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  were  vitally  interested  in  the  passage 
of  the  1964  wilderness  law  and  who  have 
been  watching  the  progress  of  this  work 
were  also  numbered  among  the  most 
active  supporters  of  both  the  1964  Mul- 
tiple -Use  and  ReclassificaUon  Act,  now 
being  applieij'to  the  vast  pubUc  owner- 
ships administered  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  and  the  1960 
National  Forest  Multiple  Use  Act  apply- 
ing to  those  lands  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  Both  of  these  im- 
portant statutes  provide  for  the  estab- 
llshment  and  preservation  of  wilderness 
areas  within  the  "multiple  use"  concept 
They  clearly  caU  for  the  dedication  and 
preservation  of  wilderness  lands  as  one 
of  the  many  "multiple  uses"  of  our  pub- 
Uc lands,  and  make  clear  provision  for 
placement  of  wilderness  lands  within  the 
national  wilderness  preservation  system 
within  the  context  of  our  public  land 
agencies*  and  multiple-use  plans. 

Wilderness  Itself,  of  course,  provides 
a  multiplicity  of  public  uses.  The  same 
unit  of  wilderness — Monomoy  Island  as 
an  example— provides  for  many  public 
use  opportunities  that  could  not  be 
offered  in  the  absence  of  a  program  as- 
suring the  protection  of  the  wilderness 
of  this  wild  coastal  Island. 

The  protection  of  the  very  important 
wildlife  resource  that  is  found  here  cer- 
tainly is  of  primary  concern,  because  this 
area  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe.  At  the  same 
time,  the  imparalleled  opportunities  for 
the  pubUc  to  hike,  to  study  nature,  and 
to  enjoy  some  of  our  finest  coastal  fish- 
ing are  aU  represented  here.  Also  the 
scientific  value  of  Monomoy  refuge,  with 
its  great  abundance  of  resident  and 
migratory  bird  life,  is  one  of  its  most 
significant  values.  The  value  of  "the 
opportunity  wUdemess  areas  provide  for 
people  to  find  escape  from  the  busy  places 
in  which  they  work  and  live  is  only  be- 
ginning to  be  realized. 

The  wilderness  law  leaves  us  with  a 
great  opportunity  to  complete  a  national 
wilderness  preservation  system  encom- 
passing some  40  to  50  million  acres.  This 
job  was  begun  by  the-  1964  Wilderness 
Act,  in  the  creation  of  a  wildernes  sys- 
tem of  some  9  milUon  acres,  but  the  main 
task  of  rounding  it  out  Ues  before  us. 
It  is  a  great  encouragement  to  see  the 
progress  made  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees 
In  reporting  out  the  first  wilderness  sys- 
tem addition  proposal,  to  establish  the 
San  Rafael  Wilderness  Area  in  Cali- 
fornia. Both  bodies  have  now  approved 
versions  of  this  proposal. 

I  am  heartened  by  an  editorial  en- 
titled "WUdemess  Use."  in  the  November 
1967    issue   of   Salt   Water   Sportsman 
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magazine,  published  in  Boston.  Tbla 
comment  Is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  seen 
In  its  presentation  of  the  opportunity 
which  the  wilderness  law  brln^rs  to  us, 
especially  with  regard  to  Monomoy  Is- 
land. Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  article 
in  the  Rkcors  at  this  point: 

WiLOKSNKSs  Use 
CJonaerrationists  for  the  past  decade  or 
more  bave  been  stressing  the  need  for  multi- 
ple \ise  of  natural  areas.  By  pointing  out 
that  a  stretch  of  beach,  marshland  or  high- 
land will  be  utilized  by  a  wide  cross-section 
of  the  public,  they  have  often  been  success- 
ful In  aavlng  such  lands  from  commercial 
development  for  future  generations  to  enjoy. 
Although  we  applaud  the  aucceas  of  these 
oonaerrstlonlsts  In  their  efforts  and  basically 
endorse  the  multiple  use  concept,  it  \s  appar- 
ent that  this  courae  of  action  may  have  been 
over-sold.  MuIUpIe  use.  If  foUowed  to  Its 
—-  logical  end,  eilght  well  Include  establish- 
ment of  a  complicated  system  of  highways. 
recre&tlonal  facUltlee,  accommodations  and 
slmllsr  monoments  to  aUeged  clvlUzaUon.  It 
would  deteriorate  Into  maximum  use  by  a 
maTJmum  number  of  people,  with  the  result 
that  the  liaslc  Idea  of  preservation  of  an 
area  in  Its  natural  state  would  vanish. 

There  Is  great  danger  in  trying  to  be  all 
things  to  aU  men  and  In  attempting  to  please 
every  segment  of  the  p<^ulatlon  of  America. 
Straws  In  the  poUtlcsl  wind  Indicate  that 
vartOTU  groups  of  oanserratlonlsts  are  be- 
ginning to  regret  the  multiple-use  emphasis, 
for  they  find  themselves  bombarded  with 
tbetr  own  arguments  even  from  their  own 
kind.  Although  this  situation  pertains  In 
various  areas,  the  major  trouble  spots  con- 
cern the  WUdemeas  Preservation  System. 

In  1064.  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  the 
WUdemess  Act  and  It  was  signed  Into  law. 
Very  briefly,  the  measure  authorizes  the 
VJS.  Oovemjnent.  through  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  to  acquire  and  administer 
areas  In  the  country  so  that  said  areas  are 
maintained  in  their  natural  state  Insofar  as 
lsj>0S8lbIe.  Obviously  to  keep  such  lands  and 
waters  In  a  basically  primeval  condition,  hu- 
man activities  must  be  limited  by  a  sub- 
stantial amount.  The  extent  of  this  Ilmlta- 
tloD  Is  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

One  eKan4>le  from  several  epitomizes  the 
difficulties.  It  hss  been  proposed  that  an  Iso- 
lated stretch  ot  beac^  in  the  northeast 

namely  Ifonomoy  Islahd  off  the  Massachu- 
setts coast — which  Is  presently  part  of  the 
WUdllfe   Refuge    System,    be-  made    a   true 

Wilderness  Area.  Those  In  favor  of  the  plan 

and  we  are  among  them — find  themselves 
confronted  with  several  dedicated  groups, 
all  pleading  the  multlMe-use  argximent. 
These  groups  varloiuly  wS^t  the  area  aban- 
doned as  a  refuge  and  thrown  open  to  aU 
hunting  and  fishing;  maintained  as  a  refuge, 
but  with  beach  vehicle  tours  permitted  by  a 
limited  group;  abadoned  as  a  refuge  and  In- 
corporated as  a  part  of  the  park  system  at 
the  local,  state  or  national  level. 

The  Island  Itself  U  unique  In  Its  isolated 
charm  near  a  heavUy  populated  section  of 
the  country.  Only  by  Including  it  in  the 
Wilderness  System  can  this  uniqueness  be 
preserved.  We  admit  freely  that  multiple  tise 
would  be  restricted.  Only  those  who  are 
physically  active  and  who  enjoy  walking, 
watching  and  fishing  In  comparative  isola- 
tion could  take  full  advantage  of  the  area, 
but,  we  submit,  there  are  all  too  few  places 
along  our  coasts  where  the  coming  generation 
can  have  such  an  experience  even  if  de- 
sired. Monomoy's  value  should  not  be  limited 
to  any  social  or  organized  division  of  the 
p(q;>ulatlon :  it  should  be  open  to  the  feet  of 
the  young  men  and  to  those  of  us  who  are 
older,  yet  able  to  trudge  the  sands. 

MulUple  use  has  Its  place  In  the  conser- 
vation scene,  and  It  is  a  strong  place  Indeed. 
However,  we  slnceiely  hope  that  parts  of  this 
country  will  be  set  aside  In.  their  truly  na- 


tural sUte  so  that  those  who  fOUow  may 
learn  aboull  n^iat  has  been  destroyed  and, 
hopefully,  i^y  strlv*  to  restore  at  least  some 


part  o<  that 


vhldxislost. 
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HON.  (.EONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  ^USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  2.  1967 

The  Housb  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
conslderatloji  the  bill  (S.  780)  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  authorize  planning  grants 
to  air  pollution  control  agencies;  expand  re- 
search provlklons  relating  to  fuels  and  ve- 
hicles; provide  for  Interstate  air  pollution 
control  ageiicles  or  commissions;  authorize 
the  establishment  of  air  quality  standards, 
and  for  otlsr  purposes. 

Mr.  PARisTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  supixirt  of  S.  780,  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967.  I  support  this  legislation  basi- 
cally because  I  believe  air  pollution  is  a 
nationwide  jproblem  requiring  a  nation- 
wide Federal  program. 

The  harmful  effects  of  air  poUutlon  on 
the  "health  of  our  citizens  has  been  well 
documented.  I  have  only  to  cite  the  sin- 
gularly tragic  incident  of  Thanksgiving 
1966  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  40  to 
80  people  in  New  York  City.  A  stagnant 
air  mass  played  havoc  with  the  residents 
of  our  largest  city  for  4  days  as  we  stood 
helplessly  by.  My  own  19th  Congres- 
sional District  is  in  the  very  heart  of 
New  York.  The  pewle  there  can  well  at- 
test to  the  effects  of  air  pollution. 

Air  pollution  affects  more  than  Just 
the  public  Health.  It  can  be  put  in  more 
basic  econcanic  terms,  in  dollars  and 
cents  terms.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
air  pc^utioa  will  result  in  an  economic 
loss  of  over  $11  billion  annually.  Air  pol- 
lution means  less  healthy  people,  which 
results  in  raore  time  away  from  the  Job. 
But  the  effects  of  air  pollution  are  not 
only  local  la  nature.  Polluted  air  masses 
hold  no  city,  county,  or  State  boundaries 
sacred.  Pollution  in  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, will  flirectly  affect  the  surround- 
ing areas  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut, 
and  vice  vei^. 

In  my  Qpition,  the  Air  Quality  Act  of- 
fers a  positive  program  for  combating 
air  pollutioh.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  set  up  interstate  air  quality 
control  regions  with  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  paying  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
cost  for  up  to  2  years.  It  further  directs 
the  Secretarjr  to  establish  air  quality  cri- 
teria and  to  provide  the  latest  informa- 
tion on  air  pollution  control  techniques 
to  the  State*. 

The  States  are  expected  to  carry  the 
flght  against  pollution.  As  participants 
in  the  air  pollution  regions,  they  coidd 
set  air  qiuinty  standards  and  adopt  a 
plan  for  thoir  enforcement  and  imple 
mentation. 

There  is  i  great  need  for  a  compre 
hensive  research  effort  on  air  pollution. 
The  bill  adthorlzes  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  Iniflate  a  program  of  research 
and  tralnlngl  It  further  directs  the  Sec- 


retary to  muke  the  results  of  this  n. 
search  available  to  State  and  local  agen^ 
cles.  Such  a  program  prevents  duplica! 
tion  of  efforts  among  state  and  locsl 
agencies,  yet  provides  for  a  responsible 
and  responsive  research  program  on  th^ 
national  level.  ^ 

Some  Mentbers  of  the  House  have  pro- 
posed  an  amendment  to  the  sectkm 
establishing  Federal  motor  vehicle  e^ 
slons  standards.  This  amendment  would 
exempt  the  State  of  California  from 
these  Pederaa  standards.  I  oppose  thli 
amendment.  I  oppose  giving  any  qm 
State  a  special  exemption.  If  any  exemo- 
tion  should  be  made,  it  should  be  (m 
exempting  all  States  to  establish  mm* 
stringent  standards  to  take  care  J 
special  loc4l  problems.  Essentially 
though,  I  befeve  establishing  motor».' 
hide  standands  remains  a  Federal  Gov 
emment  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Air  Quality  Act 
provides  for  i  coordinated  effort  between 
local.  State,  and  Federal  govemmenti 
to  combat  aif  poUutlon.  It  authorise*  i 
total  of  $362  million  for  a  3-year  period' 
to  meet  that  end.  I  support  this  bill  tim 
urge  passage  of  this  hnportant  social  leg. 
islatlon.  We  cannot  allow  air  pollution 
to  go  imchecked. 
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HndsoB  MkrUiif  ZOtt  AuuTerufy 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HOljl.  DON  FUQUA 

or  TLataoK 
IN  THE  HOdSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdiiy.  November  IS.  1967 

Mr.  PDQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
of  the  IndustMal  growth  In  my  district 
and  I  am  particularly  proud  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  at  this  time  to 
a  particular  industry. 

Putnam  County  and  the  people  of 
Florida  are  Justly  proud  that  this  month 
is  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Hudson 
Pulp  b  Paper  Co.  plant  at  Palatka.  From 
a  small  beginning  in  1947.  it  now  employi 
over  2,000  people. 

Hudson  is  not  only  a  great- compAoj, 
but  she  is  a  great  citizen.  The  manage 
ment  of  the  plant  is  outstanding  and  the 
people  appreciate  Hudson. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  extending  my 
personal  congratulations  to  the  manage 
ment  and  pensonnel  of  Hudson.  As  part 
of  that  tribute,  I  include  the  foUowlng 
news  article  from  the  Palatka  Dall; 
News,  as  well  as  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared recently. 

We  are  proud  of  Hudson  and  its  prog- 
ress. The  itemi  follow : 

Hudson  Mahkimo  20th  Annivbbsait 
(Bf  Jackie  Feagln) 
"Hudson    Pulp    and    Paper    Plant   Makei 
Initial    Test    R^   Producing    Good   Quality 
Kraft"   the   heecUlne  declared.   "Emplor  3H 
Now;  WUl  Add  ijlore." 

The  date  waa  Thursday,  Nov,  6,  1947,  tw 
days  after  whabwas  to  become  an  indiutrlil 
giant  In  Putnall^ounty  began  initial  pro- 
duction. Puly  anv  Paper  Corporation  wlD 
celebrate  20  years  «t  production  in  its  Psl«t- 
ka  plant,  which  has  grown  from  the  t^  mil- 
lion mill  to  a  eaclllty  which  today  emptayi 
some  2,SO0  p^sobs. 

Employees  celebrated  the  20th  annivenair 


«ttt  refreshments  a  day  early  since  most  of 
tliMD  were  on  the  job  today. 

Clearing  and  construction  got  under  way 
gX  the  Palatka  site  in  mld-Oetober,  104S. 
gseords  of  the  payrolls  department  at  the 
Bin  «how  that  the  Urst  payroll  checks  were 
■Mie  out  Oct.  24.  1946,  for  construction 
workers  MlUer,  Chapman  and  Scott  Con- 
itructlon  Company  of  New  York.  N.Y.,  were 
oonttsctors  for  the  new  plant,  which  boused 
OM  paper  maldng  machine  and  needed  ma- 
cklnery  to  support  it. 

tbday  there  are  four  paper-making  ma- 
dilDcs  in  operation  at  the  local  plant,  located 
oas  07  acre  site.  Newest  expansion  was  dedi- 
cated last  year,  on  Oct.  30. 

-For  present  Production  WiU  Be  Confined 
T»  Kraft  But  Will  Later  Convert  To  Oummed 
r»pe  Etc."  read  the  sub-head  on  that  Novem- 
ber, 1647,  article.  As  predicated  then,  the 
opcntion  now  produces  a  complete  line  of 
boosehold  tissues.  Including  facial  tissues, 
ftftt  towels  and  napkins,  tinted  delicate 
ptsMs,  multl-waU  bags,  gummed  tape,  and 
bigi  for  use  m  the  kitchen,  as  well  as  the 
of^insl  heavy  kraf  t  paper  the  plant  made. 

Aeeording  to  A.  M.  Lund,  vice-president  in 
Aiige  of  operation  of  the  foiir  Hudson 
pbuiti  at  the  time  production  began  here. 
•D  thr"bugs"  were  expected  to  l>e  ironed  out 
to  s  week  or  less  after  that  initial  run  and 
M-hcur-a-day  operation  begun.  At  that  time, 
production  was  expected  to  peak  at  around 
17D  tons  of  paper  a  day. 

■  In  those  first  weeks,  payroll  at  the  plant 
«li  from  SS.OOO  to  $10,000  per  week,  accord- 
ing to  Lund's  statement  to  the  Dally  News. 
Today,  the  plant's  annual  payroll  is  about 
lUniUlion. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A  VANIK 

or  ORio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  November  15.  1967 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many  oc- 
casions I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to 
direct  the  attention  of  automobile  pur- 
chasers to  the  special  problems  that  re- 
late to  the  purchase  of  a  new  automobile 
On  other  occasions  I  have  directed  at- 
>  tention  to  the  need  in  America  for  a 
really  economical  American-made  auto- 
mobile to  compete  with  products  made 
abroad  which  have  a  growing  popularity 
in  America — approaching  almost  10  per- 
cent of  American  purchases  during  the 
month  of  October. 

I  am  also  very  &uch  concerned  with 
the  special  problems  confronting  the 
purchaser  of  a  used  automobile.  Follow- 
ing Is  a  very  effective  article,  setting 
forth  consumer  advice,  by  Paul  Hatmon 
which  appeared  in  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  magazine  for  November  1967 
The  article  is  entitled  "How  To  Play  Rus- 
sian Roulette  and  Win." 

The  article  follows: 
How  To  Plat  Russian  Root.ette  and  Wm 


Hudson's  20th  Txas 

Free  enterprise,  the  system  by  which  pri- 
nts business  operates  at  a  profit  with  a 
minimum  of  federal  control,  is  well  exempU- 
lled  by  a  Palatka  firm  which  Is  marking  Its 
Kth  anniversary. 

The  system  has  enabled  Hudson  Pulp  and 
Piper  Company  to  grow  remarkably  since  Its 
fonDdlng  In  1047.  In  turn,  this  development 
bee  been  a  strong  contributor  to  the  growth 
tt  Palatka  and  Putnam  County. 

B»  the  years  that  Hudson  hss  been  In 
epetatlon  here  Its  employment  has  Increased 
ma  lesa  than  300  to  over  2.000.  The  plant 
bee  been  expanded  extensively  three  times. 
Mninns  of  dollars  have  gone  Into  these  ex- 
peaelon  programs.  Annually.  Its  payroll  la 
about  one-third  of  the  entire  wage  Income 
ftan  aU  other  sources  in  the  county.  Salaries 
It  Sudaon  are  higher  than  in  many  other 
Jadnstrtes.  As  a  result  of  Hudson's  operatlton 
b«e,  businesses  In  the  area  have  grown  and 
K  oootributcs  greatly  to  the  area's  economy 
sblch  is  year  around  and  solid. 

Snch  an  operation  should  be  an  example 
to  ttkoee  who  scoff  at  or  do  not  tmderstand 
free  enterprise.  At  Hudson,  raw  materials 
Oop)  are  turned  Into  paper  which  is  sold 
wr  s  profit.  Workers  are  paid  a  wage  pureed 
npoB  by  them  and  the  employer.  The  govern- 
J«t  has  a  minimum  of  controls  upon  the 
*n.  Prom  the  profits,  the  business  is 
providing  more  products  for  sale 
and  more  employment  for  more 
e««  Bcre  workers. 

^foOer  free  enterprise,  Hudson  has  grown 
•M  eo  have  Palatka  and  Putnam  County, 
"■ytoe  system  continue  forever.  Hudson  la 
».»•  congratulated  upon  Its  progress  and 
«  contribution   to   the   oonuntmlty. 


(ByPavUHatnuKi) 

tTNLESS  TOU  KNOW  WHAT  YOU'RE  DOING,  BUYING 
A  USSD  CAS  CAN  BZ  FINANCIAL  EUICIDK 

Buying  a  used  car  sometimes  resembles 
Russian  ro\Uotte.  The  caj-  you  buy  may  be 
loaded— with  grief  for  you. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  you  are  buying 
a  used  car  your  financial  situation  U  the 
prime  reason.  If  you  were  filthy  with  lucre 
naturally  you  buy  a  new  Jetmoblle.  Before 
you  climb  out  of  tSiat  tired  transportaUon 
you're  now  driving,  decide  what  yovu-  budeet 
can  stand.  " 

U  you  are  going  to  pay  cash,  allow  a  bit 
of  leeway  for  an  extra  good  buy,  possibly  a 
year  newer  than  you  planned  or  with  more 
geegawB  than  you  figured  on.  Tou  will  need 
money  for  license  transfer,  salee  tax  In- 
surance, etc.  Suppoelng  it  is  some  down  and 
so  much  a  month,  allow  about  10  to  15  per- 
cent for  financing  in  addlUon  to  these  costs 
In  figuring  what  you  can  afford  to  pay 

NaturaUy  you're  going  to  do  a  bit  N»tter 
with  cash,  maybe  a  year  oc  two  newer  model 
or  possibly  an  air  conditioned  model  as 
agatnat  the  standard  Job  you  figured  you 
could  afford.  Try  to  set  your  sights  on  a  cer- 
tain  model,  year  or  style  with  the  eqvUpment 
you  would  like  in  a  price  bracket  you  can 
stand.  ^^ 

In  any  locale  a  good  bet  is  to  Check  the 
newspapers,  see  what  your  current  desire 
sells  for,  the  high  and  the  low.  Acoeas  to  a 
friendly  garageman  or  car  dealer  who  can 
give  you  the  original  cost  of  the  car  with 
the  accessories  added  Is  a  boon. 

Many  banks  and  other  lending  Inatttutlaos 
subscribe  to  the  National  AntotnobUe  Dealen 
Aaeoclatton's  guides  to  new  and  i»ed  oar 
values.  These  may  be  available  to  joa.  Sev- 
eral guides  to  used  oar  prices  also  ara  «n 
newastands. 

Another  way  to  find  oat  the  worth  of  tiM 
car  you  want  to  buy  Is  to  bonow  a  MasMfS 
car  similar  to  the  one  you're  after,  mpptomtOk 


a  few  car  buyers  and  aee  what  they  wUl  give 
you  for  the  car.  * 

The  difference  between  what  a  car  buyer 
^n^^  f""^  ^'  average  price  you've  es- 
tablished from  reading  the  paper  and  the 
retail  prices  on  the  lota  wUl  give  you  an 
approximate  Idea  of  the  profit  Involved  on 
the  ear  you  want.  This  information  can  be 
gold  ta  your  pocket  when  the  final  pencU 
sharpening  stage  is  reached  Immediately 
prior  to  purchase.  «««M!iy 

The  net  result  as  to  whether,  this  car 
hunting  safari  wlU  succeed  depends  prl- 
msrUy  on  patience.  Don't  be  too  embarrawed 
to  shop,  and  shop,  then  shop  a  bit  more 

A  simple  sheet  drawn  up  to  compare  the 
cars  that  might  ^it  your  purpose  wlU  en- 
able you  to  sit  do^%^,Jisat^o^xr  tired  feet  and 
pick  the  best  available  car  at  the  most  rea- 
sonable price.  The  thing  that  cannot  be 
stressed  too  strongly:   do  not  buy  the  first 

lilf  ^t»»out  any  empty  chambers 
There  are  several  preliminary  steps  that 
WUl  help  you  Winnow  the  hopeless  clunkers 
from  the  probables.  Look  the  car  over  from 
a  few  feet  away,  far  enough  to  enable  you  to 
see  how  the  car  sits.  Is  it  level?  Are  the 
bumpers  In  line  with  the  ground?  Does  it 
seem  higher  Ui  front  than  In  the  rear  or  vice 
versa?  Any  of  these  could  mean  suspen^on 
trouble,  signs  of  heavy  usage  or  trouble  with 

T,  ^^  *iJ^*  ^°^^  wheels;  see  If  they  are 
parallel.  Do  they  lean  toward  each  otlier  as 
if  they  were  lonely?  Do  the  tires  show  normal 
wear?  Tires  worn  on  one  side  Indicate  alien- 

"u?jLf:S'"=  "*  °'  ""'"^'^  ^"  "^^^ 
Are  hood,  trunk  Ud.  door  cracks  evenlv 
spaced?  A  bad  fitting  hood  or  trunk  lid 
iTu^^  the  Clue  to  a  poorly  rebuilt  wreck. 
Ainights  and  glass  should  be  free  of  cracks 

.J^  "!*  ?^  "^*  **"■  ***  P*^  "ly  of  the  pre- 
rf^i  S  *^*"  '*'°"^'*  **  "^ot**  on  your  chart. 
If  it  flunks  several,  fMget  It  and  on  to  the 
next  car  or  lot. 

,i»kI*'*^?'^  °'  ''^^■y  "°^  reflected  In  the  sun- 
light  points  to  body  damage.  Never  stop  for 
a  used  car  after  dark.  That  sUck  looking  blue 

d^.n°t,f  i*"*,."?^^  "*y  ^  *  batterld  old 
dog  in  the  daylight. 

A*umlng  that  your  choice  has  passed  the 
visual  test  with  fiying  colors,  WS*com- 
plete^  around  the  car  slowly  trailing  your 
fingertips  scross  the  surface  of  the  sides  of 
toe  fenders,  both  front  and  rear.  Almoet  any 
body  repair  wUl  reveal  its  secrets  to  the 
touch,  even  the  ones  you  did  not  see  before. 

Peer  at  the  front  suspension.  Look  for  any 
fresh  on  or  grease  that  might  indicate  leaky 
transmissions  or  dribbling  rear  ends. 

Wille  your  face  is  down  that  low  give  each 
Of  the  tlrea  the  old  eagle  eye.  If  they're  a  bit 
ancient  the  tread  wlU  be  low;  there  will  be 
weather  cracks  visible.  Transmitting  that  in- 
formation Into  money  means  from  »25  to  $35 
each  for  replacement  or  over  »100  for  the 
whole  car. 

Now  lb  the  time  to  get  behind  the  wheel 
and  start  the  car.  Dtxit  be  siui>rised  if  It 
•tarts  Instantly.  They  may  have  been  warm- 
ing It  up  for  you  before  you  showed  on  the 

Now  Is  the  time  to  check  the  housekeeping 
department  InsMe. 

Look  at  the  mate,  the  seats,  the  door  wOM. 
me  foot  pedals  for  badly  worn  rubber  or  so*- 
plelonaly  n«<w.  unsomed  oovera.  wblcii 
the  aame — lota  of  mileage. 

Xkat  put  too  mneh  faKb  in  hm  .,,,,„ 
ometer  mUeags  iMullng.  Tbm  world  te  ttM  mt 
deoeptlon   and   a   true   deceiver   awy  ^h« 
toaded  la  this  rery  oar  or.  more  Dksly  ali^ 
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the  gentleman  in  the  little  white  houae  on 
the  lot  ma7  have  had  it  set  back. 

With  the  car  runnliig  at  a  fast  Idle,  check 
imder  tbe  hood  for  anything  fishy.  A  mod- 
erately dirty  engine  la  normal,  an  engine 
spotleaaly  clean  meana  the  dealer  baa  doc- 
t<»:ed  it,  not  always  to  hide  something,  but  it 
is  poasible.  A  good  bet  la  to  take  a  mechanical 
friend  along.  Two  heads  are  always  more  In- 
quisitive than  one  and  being  snoopy  now 
may  save  you  a  bunch  of  shekels  later. 

How's  the  time  to  drive  the  car.  It  it  a 
sure  bet  that  any  unusual  noises,  clattering, 
wheeElng.  blue  smoke  In  any  but  minute 
quantities,  difficulty  in  tianrtllng  means  a 
short  drive  right  back  to  tbe  lot. 

Have  your  friend  stand  and  watch  the  car 
coming  toward  hlnx  and  away  from  him,  if 
it  makes  tracka  like  a  hound  dog  or  a  beach 
crab  It  haa  been  whanged. 

Pick  out  a  dandy  hlU.  slow  down  to  almost 
a  stop,  then  try  to  pull  the  hill  In  high.  If 
It  Is  an  automatic,  does  It  shift  quickly  and 
easily? 

On  the  way  back  down  ag;ain  make  a  few 
panic  stops.  Brake  fade  will  quickly  show. 
Another  brake  test  Is  to  hold  the  wheel  loose- 
ly in  both  bands  to  see  If  the  car  will  stop 
In  a  straight  line  vrlthout  pulling  to  one  side. 
If  you  have  gotten  this  far  with  a  car.  you 
are  beginning  to  know  most  of  Its  innermost 
secrets  and  the  preliminaries  are  over. 

When  the  car  has  been  returned  to  the 
lot,  check  under  the  hood  again.  If  the  radia- 
tor is  in  bad  condition,  she  shoxild  boil  over 
nicely  by  now  or  any  fresh  oU  on  a  cle<ui  en- 
gine means  a  probable  expensive  leak.  While 
you're  under  the  hood,  check  the  date  on  the 
battery.  That  is  an  expensive  item  that  fre- 
quently goes  to  pot  on  a  dealer's  lot. 

Holding  tbe  salesman  at  bay  with  one 
hand.  It  is  on  to  the  next  lot  or  lots.  Chances 
of  selling  that  particular  car  you  Just  looked 
at  in  the  next  couple  of  hours  are  slim.  After 
you  have  checked  the  cars  available  or  the 
ones  you  have  time  for,  you  are  ready  for  the 
Unal  selection. 

No  doubt  by  this  time  tbe  choice  has  been 
narrowed  down  to  three  or  four  cars,  maybe 
just  one.  Now  Is  the  time  to  spend  a  few 
bucks  having  your  favorite  mechanic  wring 
it  out,  give  it  a  compression  check,  a  tilt  of 
his  educated  ear,  the  benefit  of  his  experi- 
ence. Most  neighborhood  mechanics  will  be 
kind  to  you  on  charges.  After  all  you  are  a 
potential  customer  and  they  don't  care  about 
working  on  a  dog  any  more  than  you  care  to 
own  one. 

Putting  the  potential  family  car  on  a  lift 
and  looking  at  it  from  the  bottom  is  another 
excellent  way  to  eliminate  the  crates  from 
the  chariots.  Some  dealers  who  camouflage 
the  "baddies"  fall  to  take  into  consideration 
that  the  underside  of  a  vehicle  Is  very  reveal- 
ing. Fresh  undercoatlng  nearly  always  means 
they  have  something  to  cover  they  didn't 
wish  you  to  see. 

If,  the  mechanic  gives  It  a  clean  bill  of 
healtth-«Dupled  with  your  own  findings,  then 
ttie  car  is  for  you. 

Depending  on  the  type  of  car  you  are  locdC- 
Ing  for,  the  f ranchised  detUer  generally  is  tbe 
best  bet  on  where  to  find  a  good  one.  He 
wholesales  the  decrepit  ones,  and  they  gen- 
erally wind  up  in  the  hands  at  tbe  small 
hand-to-mouth  iised  car  dealer,  a  fellow  that 
even  the  loan  companies  avoid. 

To  sum  up,  find  yonr  price  class  and  stay 
there.  Take  your  time,  seek  a  bit  of  profee- 
stooal  help  and  dont  be  aftald  to  dicker 
down  to  the  last  nickel.  After  all  It  to  Toor 
nickel  you're  spending. 

Try  to  buy  In  the  winter  or  when  tbe  new 
cars  are  out  and  tbe  trade-Ins  az«  flowing  In. 
Prices  are  better  then. 

After  an  tbls  preparatton.  tf  yon  buy  • 
lemon — ^It  to  either  your  fftult  or  you  ww« 
bom  under  an  unlucky  star.' 


Mr.  RettoD,  the  President,  ud  Ac  Pablic 
^roadcastuf  Act 

KXTSafSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

I  OP  CALXFouna 
IN  TBk  HOTJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  15.  1967 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
was  my  pleaiure  the  other  day  to  attend 
the  White  House  ceremony  at  which 
President  Jctmson  signed  Into  law  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967. 

In  his  remarks,  the  President  antici- 
pated a  time  when  we  will  use  all  of  the 
resources  of  ?ommunicatlons — radio,  tel- 
evision, con^puters,  suid  satellites — to 
further  thejcause  of  education  aroimd 
the  world.  He  suggested  the  creation  of 
an  electronic  "network  of  knowledge."     - 

As  James  Reston  noted  In  a  column 
published  last  week  in  the  New  York 
Tlmes,^his  Is  something  the  President 
cares  aoout,  something  he  has  started 
that  wUl  continue  long  after  many  other 
issues  are  forkotten. 

I  include  Mr.  Reston's  perceptive  col- 
umn at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  an 
extension  of  my  own  remarks: 

WA9HINGTOrf:  Prksident  Johmson  anv 

Editcatton 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washingtoii,  November  7. — ^President 
Johnson  Is  nopr  working  on  what  be  calls  an 
electronic  "network  of  knowledge"  for  the 
United  States,  and  on  a  world  iinlverslty  that 
VTlU  store  and  eventually  transmit  informa- 
tion by  satellite  over  large  areas  of  the 
world's  surfaofe. 

"Think  ef  «ie  lives  It  could  change,"  he 
remarked  In  the  East  Room  of  tbe  White 
House  today.  "The  student  in  a  smalf^Uege 
could  tap  tbe  research  resources  of  a  great 
\uxiver8ity.  The  country  doctor  could  get  help 
frcm  a  distant  laboratory  or  teaching  hos- 
pital. ...  A  famous  teacher  could  reach  into 
a  far-off  classroom  so  that  no  child  need  be 
neglected.  .  .  ,  and  sucih  a  system  could  In- 
volve other  nations,  too.  In  a  partnership  to 
share  knowled^  and  enrich  mankind." 

PABA^X  AMD  COMSOUmON 

This  Is  Lyakon  Johnson's  consolation  In 
bis  running  battle  with  the  intellectuals. 
And  also  the  greatest  paradox  of  his  Admin- 
istration. For  In  tbe  field  of  education  be  Is  a 
practical  dreamer,  and  It  may  very  well  be 
In  the  end  tbat  his  greatest  achievements 
will  be  recorded  precisely  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, where!  he  has  been  most  severely 
criticized. 

Tbe  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966  Isj  probably  the  most  significant 
aooompliahmettt  of  his  Administration.  For 
In  tbls  he  found  the  poUtical  formula  that 
broke  througb  the  church -state  barrier  and 
enabled  tbe  Fideral  Government  not  only  to 
belp^ neglected  children  in  poverty  areas,  but 
to  provide  supplementary  servicee  to  poor 
schools,  regardless  of  religious  afllllation. 

WlTSXCZDKirRD  UD 

Despite  the  'war  In  Vietnam,  the  extent  of 
Federal  aid  to  American  education  in  the  last 
tbree  yean  lias  been  unprecedented.  The 
Federal  eopimitment  for  education  and  train- 
ing bas  risen]  from  PL.1  billion  In  1984  to 
•laj  bimon  1|ils  year.  And  in  the  last  three 
yean  Oongre*  has  passed  more  laws  and 
oommltted  more  funds  to  education  and 
bealtli  than  Iq  all  the  previous  history  of  the 
Federal  Oover|unent. 


The  President's  latest  achievement  in  tbls 
field  is  the  passage  of  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1987.  Tbls  was  what  he  signed  in 
the  East  Room  of  tbe  White  House  tods* 
and  tf  he  had  not  taken  it  in  hand  per- 
BonaUy  It  la  doubtful  that  thia  legislatioa 
would  ever  have  got  through  the  Oongreas. 

The  objective  of  the  legislation  was  clear 
enough.  It  was  to  create  a  noncommercial 
television  network  that  would  be  free  of  th« 
tyranny  of  the  advertiser,  the  mass  audience 
tmd  political  control.  But  it  came  up  during 
an  economy  wave  in  tbe  Congress  and  Mr 
Johnson  insisted  that  the  main  thing  wm 
to  get  Congressional  authorization  first  and 
leave  the  question  of  financing  It  to  gome 
later  and  more  propitious  time. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  1965  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  bis  knowledge  of 
the  Congress  paid  off.  The  project  was  au- 
thorized by  both  bouses  without  any  (Ut. 
pute  over  money,  and  the  prospect  Is  that, 
once  a  distinguished  and  responsible  board  U 
appointed,  the  pew  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  wiu  get  the  necessary  fund* 
through  a  supplemental   appropriation  wu. 

Accordingly,  bis  mind  Is  now  going  for- 
ward to  these  ^ther  projects  for  exploiting 
modem  sclentldc  developments  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

"I  believe  the  time  has  come,"  he  said,  "to 
stake  another  claim  in  the  name  of  all  tbe 
people;  a  claim  Upon  the  combined  resouroH 
of  communications.  The  time  has  come  to 
enlist  the  computer  and  the  satellite,  m 
well  as  televlslob,  and  radio,  in  the  cause  of 
education.  .  .  .  j  A  wild  and  visionary  idea? 
Not  at  aU.  Yesterday's  strangest  dreams  ai* 
today's  headllnee,  and  change  is  gettisg 
swifter.  I  have  already  called  upon  my  ad- 
visers to  explore  the  possibility  of  a  network 
for  knowledge  ind  to  draw  up  a  blueprint 
for  achieving  It.T 

THK.'  OTHZX    JORMSON 

There  is  something  very  quiet  and  moving 
about  the  President  when  he  talks  in  tbli 
way.  All  tbe  yearning  of  the  <dd  frontier 
comes  out  In  him.  He  wants  the  small  an! 
lonely  colleges  to  have  tbe  best  teadUni 
available.  He  sees  education  as  the  ultimate 
hope  of  race  aftd  poverty,  and  he  looks  to 
modem  commublcatlons  and  Federal  aid  w 
the  means  at  achieving  equality  of 
opportunity.      I 

Thto  to  something  be  really  cares  about 
and  be  bas  already  started  something  la 
the  schools  and  In  television  that  will  go 
on  long  after  bl^  other  controversies  with  tbt 
Intellectuals  are  forgotten. 
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E^CTENSION  OF  RE&CARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

pr   LOtnSXAMA 

IN  THE  HOTT^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  IS.  1967 

Mr.  RARIcic.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  tbe 
Infamous  UJl. — ^who  reelly  represent! 
no  one  since  It  does  not  contain  the  flnt 
elected  ofSclal— has  turned  its  hate  gmu 
on  little  Portugal. 

Poor  little  |V>rtugal.  a  devoutly  rdl- 
glous  country  that  in  Its  centuries  of 
existence  has  never  caused  a  war.  Is  not 
branded  as  a  Ijhreat  to  world  peace  by  t 
bunch  of  hptheaded  fronts  called 
emerging  nations  that  would  go  bank- 
rm>t  if  the  United  States  of  Amelia 
would  cut  off  f<  irelgn  aid. 


And  give  credit  where  credit  is  due 

gar  beloved  United  States  and  even  the 
BrttiBb  joined  In  opposing  the  attack  by 
tbese  Irresponsible  puppets  of  the  Reds. 
rot  one  time  our  leaders,  even  though 
^rtth  the  minority,  are  right. 

The  purported  condemnation  is  over 
Portugal's  colonialism.  At  least  there 
lias  been  no  report  of  iieople  eating 
people  In  Portugal  or  their  colonies.  And 
If  that  is  what  it  takes  for  individual 
Mfety,  I  would  suppose  colonialism  may 
lOon  be  returned  by  popular  vote. 

I  ask  that  the  Associated  Press  report 
of  November  11  follow  my  remarks: 

FOSTUOAL  Is  CONOXMNXD  JH  UJI.  RXSOLTrnOK 

UXxiKD  Nations,  N.T. — ^The  General  As- 
MDbly's  122-natlon  Trusteeship  Committee 
tfiftond  Friday  a  resolution  condemning 
Fortogal's  refusal  to  free  its  African  terri- 
tories and  calUng  on  the  world  to  halt  mm- 
tuy  and  economic  aid  to  Portugal. 

nte  vote  on  the  measure  sponsored  by  52 
aations  was  80  for,  8  against  and  15  ab- 
itsntlons. 

Supporters  were  mainly  African.  Asian. 
Utln  American  and  Soviet  bloc  nations.  Ab- 
ttslnan  included  Canada  and  several  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe. 

lbs  United  States,  Britain.  Australia, 
IMbarUnds,  New  Zealand,  Spain  and  South 
Africa  Joined  Portugal  in  voting  against  the 
nnlntlon.  Nineteen  members  were  absent. 

Most  of  the  abstalnera  and  some  opponents 
tt  tt»  resolution  explamed  that  they  too  dis- 
approved of  Portugal's  colMiial  policies  but 
Had  nservatlona  about  the  wording  of  aev- 
•al  sections. 

Tlie  resolution  to  sure  of  final  adoption  In 
tts  ■ietiibly  because  the  same  countries  sit 
ttaae.  The  document  supports  "the  inallen- 
aUt  right"  of  inhabitants  of  Angola,  Mosam- 
toflos  and  Portuguese  OiUnea  "to  achieve 
&«s6am  and  Independence  and  the  legitimacy 
e(  tbalr  struggle  to  achieve  thto  rtght."  The 
MOhitlon  speclficaUy  notes  that  Portugal 
nnlTiB  aid  as  a  member  of  the  North  At- 
batto  aUlance — ^NATO. 

R  sendemna  Portugal's  refusal  to  comply 
*^  nJf.  resolutions  against  colonialism, 
efforts  to  put  down  nationalist  re- 
in tbe  territories  and  aUeged  vio- 
of  "tbe  economic  and  political  rights 
tt  tb»  Indigenous  population." 


38.6  per  cent  rise  last  year  in  welfare  cases 
in  the  county,  one  of  tbe  fastest  growing 
subdivisions  in  the  United   States. 

Most  of  the  vlctUnfl,  he  aaid  were  left  by 
business  executives  making  about  $15,000  a 
I^  *°**  making  mortgage  payments  of 
•250  a  month.  "Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses 
to  one  o<  tbe  chief  reasons  these  men  are 
dropping  out  of  suburban  life,"  Mr.  FarreU 
told  the  welfare  board's  annual  meeting 
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Ua.  ORIPPITHS:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Maue  over  the  ADC  provisions  of  the 
•odiJ  security  bill,  I  wish  to  draw  your 
•Mention  to  an  article  appearing  in  the 
B^V.  October  29.  Issue  of  the  New 
Y«*  Times,  regarding  the  rising  rate  of 
«Mren  drawing  aid  to  dependent  chU- 
""WL^e  a  look  at  who  is  getUng  It: 

^^tntotf  OK  Risk  m  BALTmomx  Ana 

«^*??lf^'.  October  as.-Buslnessmen 
,Tj"  •l^'OOO  incomes  who  desert  their  fam- 

hTt,^  ^^''^'^K  to  ***«  public  welfare  loUs 
".^^ban  Baltimore  County.  ^^ 

JOba  T.  Farrell,  chairman  of  the  county 
r™"  board,  said  that  a  large  number  of 
J-wtod  wlvM  with  children  have  applied 
»*jtoda  under  the  Aid  to  FamUles  of  De- 
'™^««Chlldren  program.  He  called  tHe 
-*  wewr  one  ot  the  chief  reasons  for  a 
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Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report " 
The  subject  discussed  is  Veterans  Day 

The  report  follows : 

Thto  la  Jim  Kee— bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report 

During  the  course  of  each  year,  there  are 
Just  seven  days  designated  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress  as  legal  holidays  in  the 
United  States.  The  last  one  so  designated  Is 
veterans'  Day  on  November   11. 

Congress,  of  course,  can  declare  a  holiday 
only  for  the  Dtotrlct  of  Columbia  and  Fed- 
eral employees.  But  the  states  have  re- 
sponded with  enthusiasm  so  that  Veterans- 
Day  U  now  observed  in  every  state  in  the 
Union. 

On  thto  day,  we  pay  our  rejects  and  de- 
votion to  the  men  and  WMnen  who  have 
worn  the  mUltary  uniform  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  war.  On  thto  occasion,  we 
recaU  that  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of 
^l^*  ™"'*  ^°^  freedom  for  America  nearly 
200  years  ago,  and  that  these  same  virtu4 
of  courage  and  sacrifice  have  kept  it  free  ever 
since. 

On  this  day,  we  remember  that  tbe 
living  veterans  In  every  community  16  the 
Nation  who  deserve  our  gratitude.  w/recaU 
our  debt  to  the  100,000  sick  and  disabled  vet- 
erans In  the  nation's  hospitals.  Ada  above 
*'l;,.^*  P*^  °^  """P  devotion  td  the  one 
million  American  war  veterans  who  died  for 
their  country  in  time  of  war.  It  to  our  sacred 
duty  to  make  sure  that  these  heroic  dead  are 
never  forgototen. 

Veterans'  Day  has  a  special  significance  for 
West  Virginia.  The  latest  figures  compUed 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  disclose  that 
our  Stote  has  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
veterans,  a  splendid  showing  in  relation  to 
our  State's  total  population.  Included  in  this 
number  are  123.000  veterans  of  World  War  n 
and  20,000  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

There  are  three  hospltato  in  West  VirglnU 
operated  by  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
two  other  service  centers.  The  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration expended  more  than  93  million 
doUars  in  the  State  during  the  last  fiscal 
year.  This  sum  included  compensation  and 
pension  payments,  funds  expended  on  educa- 
tion and  loans,  plus  administrative  expenses 

I  mention  these  activities  of  the  Veterans 
Admlntotratlon  on  our  State  for  a  H)eclal 
reason.  After  World  War  I,  thousands  of  sick 
and  disabled  veterans  retximed  from  Europe 
only  to  find  that  provlaion  for  their  peace- 
time care  and  treatment  was  either  Inade- 
quate or  totally  non-extotent.  Thto  was  espe- 
cially true  for  those  suffering  from  shock  or 
other  psychic  dtoturbancee.  Than  were  no 
veterans  hospltato  and  the  military  bo^itato 
were  flUed  to  overflowing.  The  truth  to  no  one 
bad  anttdpated  tbe  need.  Then  it  was  that 
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the  organizations  of  veterans  aroused  tbe 
conscience  of  the  American  people.  As  a  re- 
sult. I  believe  there  la  no  country  In  tbe  world 
today  where  tbe  alck  and  iMedy  veteran  la 
better  cared  for  than  he  to  here  in  the 
United  States. 

This  to  only  one  of  the  peacetime  services 
performed  by  our  organizations  of  veterans. 
Another  one  Is  to  Insist  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  defense  force  for  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  let 
down  after  every  war.  After  two  World  Wars, 
many  people  hoped  that  mankind  at  last  had 
learned  the  folly  of  war  and  that  a  long  pe- 
riod of  peace  might  set  in.  But  Communtot 
aggression  after  World  War  n  upset  that 
dream  almost  Immediately. 

The  military  power  of  the  United  States  to 
the  only  force  strong  enough  to  prevent  a 
Communtot  take-over  of  the  whole  world, 
and  this  strength  results  in  large  part  from 
the  timely  warning  given  by  our  war  vet- 
erans. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 
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Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Spttiker  (me  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  sensible  of  all 
those  who  write  on  political  affairs  Is 
Kenneth  Crawford  of  Newsweek.  His  lat- 
est column  which  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember 20  issue  of  the  magazine  is  be- 
low. It  is  well  worth  the  reading  of  all 
those  interested  in  some  of  the  facts  of 
the  UJS  position  in  the  world- 

"ITie  column  follows: 

Isolationist  Again? 
( By  Kenneth  Crawford ) 

If  self-criticism  and  reproach  are  signs  of 
moral  health,  then  we  must  be  the  healthiest 
of  nations.  What  we  Americans  thought  and 
did  yesterday  we  almost  always  regret,  even 
repent,  today.  Our  recent  history  as  a  world 
power  is  a  record  of  revutolon  against  past 
mistakes,  or  what  we  come  to  consider  mto- 
takes.  But  in  our  determination  not  to  re- 
peat yesterday's  mistake,  we  sometimes  revert 
to  the  day  before  yesterday's  mistake,  which 
we  have  now  had  time  to  forget. 

Anyone  old  enough  to  remember  the  Wil- 
son Administration  can  see  the  pattern  by 
looking  over  hto  shoulder.  We  took  our  initial 
plunge  Into  global  affairs  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  in  a  war  to  end  wars.  That 
war  won,  we  decided  that  we  had  been  fools 
to  get  into  it  at  all— that  it  accomplished 
nothing  beyond  the  enrichment  of  munitions 
makers  and  sutlers.  So  we  l>ecame  fiercely 
neutral  and  toolatlontot.  In  this  mood  we 
were  pleased  to  consider  early  Hitlerlsm  none 
of  our  business. 

We  had  about  decided  that  thto  isolation- 
ism was  senseless  and  Impossible  when  Pearl 
Harbor  resolved  any  lingering  doubt  about  it. 
That  war  also  won,  our  Soviet  ally  started 
behaving  Uke  an  enemy.  The  resulting  cold 
war  was  so  preoccupying  that  we  didn't  have, 
time  to  regret  the  second  world  war  and  to 
revert  to  Isolationism,  as  we  had  after  the 
previous  war.  Our  concern  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  perstoted  longer  than  might  have 
been  expected,  leading  us  into  two  Asian 
wars,  first  in  Korea,  then  In  Vietnam  We 
are  only  now  feeling  the  full  force  of  delayed 
reaction  to  the  violent  consequences  of  con- 
cern. 
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Revulsion  against  war — any  war  for  any 
cause — has  set  In.  The  heroloa  of  the  second 
world  war,  which  defeated  the  man  who  bad 
eliminated  6  million  Jews  and  ovemin  Eu- 
rope, are  now  burlesqued  even  In  movies. 
The  Korean  War  Is  all  but  forgotten,  con- 
veniently by  those  who  approved  It  at  the 
time  but  now  like  to  think  they  have  always 
considered  VS.  Involvement  In  any  war  on 
the  Asian  mainland  the  ultimate  foUy.  The 
war  In  Vietnam  cant  be  forgotten.  It  Is  on 
television  every  day.  It  bears  blame  for  every- 
thing unpleasant,  from  race  riots  to  high  tax 
rates. 

In  the  vanguard  of  the  movement  back  to 
Isolationism  via  pacifism  are  the  liberal  Intel- 
lectuals, who  think  of  themselves  as  hu- 
manitarians; the  youth,  which  goes  in  for 
simplistic  Idealism,  and  the  Negro  nUlitants, 
to  whom  the  war  Is  Just  another  device  by 
which  the  evil  white  power  structure  avoids 
true  racial  equalization.  Public  opinion  polls 
•how  how  deeply  these  attitudes  have  pene- 
trated the  populace.  But  certain  tests,  like 
San  Francisco's  almost  2-to-l  vote  against 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  also  suggest  that 
a  floor  of  resistance  still  exists.  People  want 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam  but  not  by  default. 

DSCLim  OF  THI  XTNTRD  BTATES 

A  lot  of  worrying  la  now  going  on  In  pub- 
lie  about  the  effect  of  this  latest  war  cm  the 
American  future.  Ben.  William  Pulbrlgfat 
thinks  the  war  has  brutalized  the  country 
and  that  It  will  behave  brutlshly.  Edwin 
Retschauer  of  Harvard,  ez-Ambaasador  to 
Japan,  argues  In  hU  Uteat  book  for  seeing  it 
through  In  Vietnam,  even  though  he  thinks 
our  Intervention  a  mistake,  because  the  con- 
sequence of  defeat  would  be  total  TTjB.  de- 
tachment from  Asia.  Richard  Rovere,  In  the 
Oct.  38  laaue  of  The  New  Torker,  foresees  a 
paclftstlc  America  renouncing  war  as  an  In- 
stmment  of  national  policy  and  leaving  the 
field  to  less  fastidious  antagonists.  Re  pro- 
poses withdrawal  fmn  Vietnam  on  the  theory 
that  this  wUl  happen,  win.  lose  or  draw  there. 

Xf  these  forebodings  are  Juatlfled,  then  the 
U.S.  will  soon  be  finished  as  a  wotM  power, 
unwilling  to  help  leas  fortunate  nations  and 
Incapable  of  protecting  Its  own  world  Inter- 
ests. Peaceful  diplomacy.  In  the  pinches.  Is 
only  as  effective  as  the  potential  force  back- 
ing It  up.  Military  might  Is  to  diplomacy 
what  the  strike,  la  to  organized  labor.  It 
means  nothing  If  everybody  is  sure  It  will 
never  be  iised.  Island  bases  would  have  no 
Influence  on  the  course  of  events  In  mainland 
Asia  If  they  were  Just  military  parade 
grounds. 

War  is  all  It  Is  called:  cruel,  wasteful,  bar- 
barous. Tet  If  we  are  resolved  to  quit  this 
one  and  never  flght  another,  we  shall  sur- 
render the  world  to  anned  predators  with 
fewer  scruples.  This  Is  not  what  the  Inttilec- 
tual  bellwethers  want,  but  this  Is  where  their 
logic  leads.  Thla  time,  poaslbly,  hopefully, 
the  American  people  wont  repeat  the  mis- 
take of  f<dlowlng  them  over  the  isolationist 
cliff. 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  per 
usual  the  tax-free  Ford  Foundation  Is 
at  its  old  tricks  of  pressuring  elected 
RepresentatlTes  to  raise  the  taxes  of  the 
woricln«  American. 

The  Ford  Foundation  was  exposed  this 
time  lobbying  to  prevent  passage  of  an 


amendment  to  khif  t  control  of  a  section 
of  OEO  to  locally  elected  offlcltds. 

Perhaps  thli  big  multlbllllon-dollar, 
tax-free  foundation,  that  scoops  its 
money  from  the  sweat  of  working  people, 
is  just  plain  afraid  the  control  of  poverty 
funds  might  get  into  the  contfol  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  who  pay 
taxes.  Elected  Officials  are  much  harder 
to  manipulate  toy  the  gillionaires  than 
appointed  stooass. 

Imagine  Ford  Foundation  giving  $125,- 
000  a  year  to  a  front  called  National 
Association  fo'  Community  Develop- 
ment— a  so-called  public  relations  out- 
fit— to  raise  the  peoples'  taxes  by 
promoting  poverty  funds  for  the  edu- 
cated and  rich.  Quite  a  gimmick,  eh? 

Enough  to  rn^ke  Henry  Ford  turn  over 
in  his  grave.  Wpy  raise  taxes  when  tax- 
free  foundations  like  this  pay  none.  The 
equitable  solution:  Tax  the  foundations 
to  fund  the  poverty  program. 

I  insert  the  fhrening  Star  account  of 
November  14: 


Mas.  Grikn  Ask  I 


IRS  Pkon  ON  Taz-Fui 
Oaotrp 


PO  rKBTY 

(By  Bhlrley  Elder) 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  wlU  be  asked 
to  Investigate  alleged  lobbying  by  the  tax- 
exempt  National  ^Association  for  Community 
Development,  a  pon-proflt  group  of  anti- 
poverty  workers  apd  community  action  agen- 
cies. I 

Rep.  Edith  Oreten,  D-Ore.,  said  she  Is  con- 
cerned that  NACD's  activities  may  violate 
federal  tax  laws.  6he  said  she  will  ask  IRS  to 
Investigate. 

Mrs.  Green  Is  author  of  one  of  the  House 
committee  amendments  most  distressing  to 
NACD.  It  provides  for  shifting  community 
action  control  to  locally  elected  officials. 

The  asaoclatloa  make  no  secret  of  Its  con- 
cern over  the  fate  of  antlpoverty  legislation 
now  being  debated  by  the  House. 

"In  some  respects,  the  future  of  real  com- 
munity action  Is  at  stake,"  NACD  president 
David  O.  HIU  said  In  an  Oct.  28  memo.  "It  la 
even  conceivable  that  In  a  fit  of  anger  the 
House  could  defeat  any  bill  to  continue  the 
war  on  poverty." 

HUl  urged  antlpoverty  boards  to  stress  the 
"damage  already  done"  when  dlsciisslng  the 
f  uttire  of  the  legislation  with  congressmen. 

"Our  NACD  staff  has  followed  this  legis- 
lative session  veiy  closely,"  the  Hill  memo 
said.  "Our  work  with  the  Senate  committee* 
paid  off  and  we  have  an  excellent  Senate  bill. 
It  was  only  by  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
the  House  committee  action  that  compro- 
mlsea  were  worktfd  out  which  kept  an  even 
worse  bill  from  efnerglng  from  the  commit- 
tee. .  .  . 

"Through  the  leadership  of  NACD  a  broad 
cross-section  of  strong  national  organiza- 
tions are  marshalling  their  forces  to  Improve 
thla  measure  and  save  the  programs." 

NACD  Is  financed  by  a  Ford  Foundation 
grant  and  by  niembershlp  dues.  Approxi- 
mately 20  agencl*,  each  paying  from  «60  to 
$260  according  to  size,  are  members.  There 
are  some  800  Individual  members  who  pay 
$S  to  $30,  according  to  their  salaries. 

The  Office  of  ECon(Hnlc  Opportunity  reim- 
burses local  community  action  agencies  for 
dues  paid  to  NACp. 

This  partial  federal  financing  also  raises  a 
possibility  of  conlUct  with  the  federal  crim- 
inal law  which  s^ys  that  no  money  appro- 
Drtated  bT  Ccmor^m  k>ik11  v>a  huh  •<,4f...^i» 


prlated  by         _ 
or  indirectly"  to 
grees  without 
grees." 

Richard  Win 
nled  that  any 
sodatlon  perao: 


shall  be  used  "directly 
fluence  a  meiflber  of  Con- 
gress authorization  by  Con- 


NACD  staff  director,  de- 
t  lobbying  Is  done  by  as- 

^ ^.  He  said  they  talked  with 

congressional  staff  membera,  not  senaton  and 
congressmen  personally.  Letters  and  vlsiti  to 
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congressmen,  stlmi^ated  by  NADC,  he  said, 
are  acts  of  Individuals,  not  of  the  agency. 

CALI.B>  nUVATX  GSOUP 

Winter  added  that  open  agitation  such  as 
mass  meetings  and  the  march  on  Washing- 
ton thla  week  by  Baltimore  antlpoverty 
workers,  have  beeni  organized  by  an  "Ad  Hoc 
committee  to  Sav#  the  War  on  Poverty " 
Winter  also  la  a  member  of  that  committee 

Winter  described  NACD  as  a  private,  pro^ 
fesslonal  organization  of  persons  Interested 
In  commurUiy  afiTalrs.  Many  also  are  Involved 
In  poverty  programs  and  are  members  of  com- 
munity action  agencies,  he  said. 

The  Ford  grant  W  •125,000  each  year  for 
two  years  Is  aimed  at  providing  training  and 
Informational  seml|nars  for  community  ac- 
tion workers.  Winter  said. 


Dollars 
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and  Disaster 
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Mr.  OATHlNGe.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  Chicago  Tijlbune  wrote  capably  on 
the  present  state  of  inflation  and  out- 
lined the  causes  for  this  drain  of  eco- 
nomic power  from  our  citizens. 

The  New  York  Dally  News,  in  an  edi- 
torial carried  in  Its  November  13  editicm, 
comments  on  these  series  of  articles  and 
condenses  the  lesions  to  be  learned  f  rtMn 
history. 

If  we  are  to  lepn  from  these  lessons 
this  Oovemment  must  proceed  immedi- 
ately— now — to  retren6h,  drastically 
curtail  expenditures  and  make  substan- 
tial and  continuing  reductions  on  domes- 
tie  Federal  spoifllng  programs.  Waste 
and  extravagancy  need  badly  to  be  elim- 
inated. The  fiscal  stability  of  this  Nation 
and  its  people  mfist  be  ^maintained. 

The  Dally  Newft  pleads  editorially  for 
our  citizens  to  call  aa  Congress  for  such 
fi-ugallty.  My  correspondence  indicatea 
that  the  people  are  doing  this  and  it  la 
my  hope  that  in  ever-Increasing  num- 
bers others  will  Jdln  In  this  flght  against 
inflation.  ] 

The  editorial,  entlUed  "DoUars  and 
Disaster,"  follow^: 

DOLLABSJ  AND    DlSASTES 

Our  esteemed  colleague,  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, recently  filled  Its  spacious  editorial 
eol\unn  for  seven  days  In  succession  with  a 
aerlea  of  masterly  ledltorlals  on  inflation. 

The  pieces  were  printed  imder  the  tlUs 
"How  Sound  Is  Toiir  Dollar?"  They  discussed 
the  current  creepU^  Inflation  In  the  United 
Stetea  from  every  a^gle,  and  the  danger  that 
It  may  leap  from  ai  creep  to  a  gallop  befors 
long. 

We  borrow  somej  of  the  Trlbxme's  points 
for  use  In  this  space  today.  There  are  few 
If  any  things  more  Important  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  Just  now  than  maintenance  of  a 
reasonably  sound  aiid  solid  doUar. 

There  are  two  klhds  of  Inflation:  (1)  de- 
mand-pull Inflatloa,  when  goods  are  scares 
and  money  over-plentiful;  and  (2)  cost-push 
Inflation,  when  goofa  are  plentiful,  but  labor 
unions  keep  driving  wagea  higher  and  higbsr 
and  corporations  pass  these  ballooning  pn^ 
ductlon  costs  along  to  consumers. 

We  are  suffering  from  cost-push  lnflatf'» 
now,  and  have  been  for  some  years. 

In  27  yeara — since  Janii&ry,  1940 — the  dol- 
lar baa  aagged  from  100c  to  41.Sc  In  buylii| 
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power.  It  la  aagglng  faster  now  than  in  most 
of  those  27  yeara — ^meaning  Inflation  la 
ipeedlng  up  already. 

Ever  since  President  Ttanklln  D.  Roose- 
velt's time,  the  VS.  government  has  run  up 
yearly  deficits  far  oftener  than  it  has  bal- 
anced Its  budgets:  This  deficit  financing  la 
dangerous,  contributes  to  Inflation,  and  can 
generate  an  Inflationary  whirlwind  If  It  con- 
tinues long  enough.  ' 

The  man  responsible  for  It  Is  long  dead,  but 
Ills  soul  goes  marching  on — to  cadge  a  line 
tram  an  old  Civil  War  song. 

He  was  John  Uaynard  Keynes,  an  English- 
man and  an  alleged  economist  whose  theories 
are  still  popular  ^th  many  politicians. 

Lord  Keynes'  basic  theory  was  that  gov- 
eniments  c&n  and  should  spend  themselves 
rich  and  their  people  prosperous;  that  deficit 
financing  Is  a  governmental  virtue  oftener 
tlian  not. 

Private  citizens  can't  live  Indeflnltely  be- 
yond their  incomes,  but  Keynes  believed 
IDvermnents  could,  by  some  magic  which 
ordinary  minds  cannot  grasp. 

The  United  States  is  now  approaching  the 
logical  resiilts  of  Uvlng  for  decades  beyond 
tti  Income  so  far  as  Its  government  la  con- 
ovned. 

The  President  himself  fettfs  a  deficit  of  up 
to  929  billion  In  flscal  1968  (ends  next  June 
M).  Some  European  bankers  think  the  def- 
lett  may  hit  SSS-40  bUUon. 

The  $29  bUUon  gap  between  government 
mtake  and  outgo  would  be  bad  enough;  a 
IS9-40  billion  deficit  could  bring  flnanclal 
dkaiter. 

PERILOUS    DEVTCrrS 

It  would  destroy  much  of  the  world's  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar,  lead  to  Increasing  for- 
eign demands  on  our  shrinking  gold  reserve, 
and  drive  interest  rates  on  the  home-front 
to  business-paralyzing  heights. 

How  about  the  10%  surcharge  which  the 
fteeldent  keepe  begging  Congrese  to  clap  on 
most  tocome  taxes?  Wouldn't  this  Increased 
revenue  help  stave  oil  Infatlon? 

It  would — If — if  the  federal  government 
would  radically  cut  down  Ita  spending  on 
foreign  aid,  domestic  giveaways  and  hand- 
outs, and  Great  Society  projects  of  one  kind 
sad  another. 

If  the  added  revenue  Is  to  be  used  only  to 
lisip  finance  ever-bigger  government  spend- 
ing, we  can  expect  inflation  to  speed  up  and 
^•ecme  not  only  cost-push  inflation  but 
demand-pull  Inflation  as  well. 

What  can  Individual  citizens  do  to  head 
off  a  disastrous  Inflation? 


PP^l 
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strongly  urging  the  continuation  of  the 
President's  antlpoverty  program  with- 
out crippling  amendments. 

I  Insert  herewith  a  copy  of  a  lettv 
dated  November  10,  1967,  addressed  to 
"the  Leaders  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
aUves": 

New  Yobk,   N.T, 
Novemher  10,  1997. 

I  sincerely  beUeve  that  in  the  main,  and 
If  properly  administered,  the  Anti-Poverty 
Program  Is  a  good  one.  The  funds  are  des- 
perately needed  to  Improve  ghetto  areas  and 
Improve  the  morale  and  confidence  of  a 
people  trying  to  lift  themselvee  out  of  the 
desolation  and  despair  In  which  centuries 
of  neglect  have  left  them. 

The  program  has  done  Infinite  good,  and 
has  helped  establish  a  social  conscience  of 
which  Americans  have  every  right  to  be 
proud. 

A  reduction  of  these  funds  now  would 
hurt  too  many  people  too  quickly  and.  In- 
stead of  helping  the  present  economy, 
would  have  the  oppodte  effect.  The  with- 
drawal of  these  funds  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  false  economy.  It  would  shift  the 
burden  to  other  areas,  such  aa  education. 
Job  training,  social  services  and  other  forms 
of  assistance,  and  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment many  more  mmions  of  doUars. 

Accordingly,  i  reepectfuUy  urge  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  In  this  matter  without  delay, 
and  that  the  necessary  appropriations  be 
made  to  save  this  program. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Maxio  a.  Pbocaccino, 

Comptroller. 


VISTA:  The  Doorway  to  the  Urban 
Battleield 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


COMMTTmCATDrO    WTTH    OONGRKS 

Individual  cltlzena  have  elected  eenators 
•nd  representatives  In  Congress.  Those  per- 
ioos  pay  close  attention  to  their  maU be- 
Ueve It  or  not. 

Hence,  citizens  can  best  hope  to  Insure 
against  InflaUonary  calamities  by  fioodlng 
Congress  with  letters,  telegrams,  telephone 
calls,  demanding  drastic  cuts  In  federal  non- 
mllltary  spending— prompt  and  lasting  cuts. 

Better  get  busy.  This  can  be  a  matter  vlr- 
taaUy  of  flnanclal  life  or  death  for  us  all 


CoBtuuation  of  AntipoTerty  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OV  irxw   TOBK 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  IS,  1967 
th,^  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dls-         i  realize  that  my  coUeairues  are  t>roiirt 

"wrYork,  the  Honorable  Mario  A.  Pro-  tog  these  tasks.  Just  as  I  am  Drmidnf 
a«^o.  has  added  his  voice  to  the  many  Sward  iSjewsW  o"  P^r^  Inrf 
w«»«  our  great  cities' leaders  wholS    Sharo^HaZ^^iac^enSSj™^'    '^'^ 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  NEW  Jtaarr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14,  1967 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  spesJc  of  youth  these  days  the  natural 
thought  that  comes  to  us  Is  of  an  im- 
managed,  rowdy,  and  unkempt  group  of 
Individuals.  But  even  to  these  Ideas, 
there  are  exceptions. 

These  exceptions  are  the  literally  thou- 
sands of  young-men  and  young  women 
who  are  devoting  their  time  and  raiergies 
toward  the  betterment  of  mankind. 
They  serve  In  overseas  posts  as  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  or  in  the  United  States 
as  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America. 

These  young  men  and  women  volun- 
teers deserve  our  plaudits  for  tiie  Job 
that  they  are  doing  In  their  own  sphere 
of  action,  giving  up  their  normal  home 
life  and  the  possibilities  of  a  more  lucra- 
tive position  In  the  employment  field. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
stories  of  two  New  Jersey  residents  who 
are  presently  serving  with  the  VISTA 
units.  Both  of  them  are  residents  of  my 
congressional  district  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend them  for  their  devoti<Mi  to  their 
work  in  the  poverty  stricken  areas  of  our 
Nation. 

I  realize  that  my  colleagues  are  proud 


Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  include  a  story  written  by 
Susan  Dooley  and  EUeen  Willanski  on 
these  volunteers  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Record  magazine  section 
of  the  October  21, 1967.  edltltwi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  also  contains  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  Mary  Ann 
Vlllganti  of  Pearl  River,  N.Y.  Miss 
VigilanU  is  a  constituent  of  my  dear 
friend.  Congressman  Johk  Q.  Dow,  and 
I  feel  that  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  au- 
thors of  this  piece  on  VISTA  volunteers 
to  omit  a  portion  of  their  work. 

The  story  follows  : 

BECXim    A    VOLTTNTEEB    AND    SEE    THE    WORUl: 

It  Mat  I/wk   a  Lim.E   Diffxrekt  When 
YotTre  Through 

Long  hours,  hard  work,  low  pay.  Dirt  and 
rats,  crowded  rooms  .  .  .  headaches,  frustra- 
tion. 

A  piay  check  of  aso  a  month. 
A  chance  to  devote  a  year  of  your  life  to 
the  fight  against  poverty. 

That  Is  what  Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America,  the  volunteer  corps  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  offers  to  any  one  who 
Is  interested. 

So  far  about  5.000  Americans  have  Joined 
this  phase  of  the  War  on  Poverty  in  which 
the  Individual  Is  pitted  directly  and  per- 
sonally against  the  despair  and  misery  of 
poverty. 

This  Domestic  Peaee  Corps,  as  it  has  been 
called,  had  a  rough  time  getting  through 
Congress  until  It  was  Incorjxjrated  as  part  ot 
President  Johnson's  antlpoverty  program  In 
1964.  Congress  authorized  the  program  in 
August  1964,  but  it  didn't  really  get  moving 
until  July  1965,  when  1,000  volunteers  went 
Into  the  field. 

The  volunteers,  who  are  called  Vistas,  have 
come  from  large  dtles  and  small  towns,  from 
the  campus  and  the  business  community. 
The  youngest  is  18,  the  oldest  85.  Some  have 
advanced  degrees*and  some  never  earned 
high  school  diplomas. 

TTiese  volunteers  have  more  than  a  nod- 
ding acquaintance  with  poverty.  They  live 
imder  the  same  conditions  as  those  they  are 
trying  to  help.  Their  S50-a-month  pay  is 
banked  for  them  until  their  year  of  service 
Is  up.  During  that  year  VUtas  are  given  a 
minimum  living  allowance  for  the  area  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  Free  medical  and 
dental  care  Is  also  provided. 

They  get  first-hand  knowledge  of  poverty 
and  the  many  faces  it  .assumes.  Their  efforts 
to  eradicate  It  take  Just  as  many  forms. 

On  the  Navajo  Indian  reservation  In  Ari- 
zona at  a  place  called  Port  Defiance,  Dr.  Jane 
SklUen  launched  a  major  tuberculosis  pro- 
gram that  surveyed  and  skin-tested  more 
than  6,000  Indian  children. 

Herb  Alvarez,  a  lifelong  resident  of  New 
York's  lowei*  West  Side,  pitted  his  special 
knowledge  of  poverty  against  the  problems 
of  his  commumty.  He  and  five  other  volun- 
teers launched  a  campaign  to  rehabUltate 
an  entire  block  of  slums.  The  rental  agent 
refused  to  make  repairs  because  rents  were 
too  low  to  be  profitable  and  the  buUdlngs 
were  soon  to  be  razed. 

The  landlcxtl  turned  out  to  be  the  United 
States  Post  Office,  which  had  bought  the 
property  as  the  site  for  a  garage  and  then 
ttimed  It  over  to  a  rental  agent  for  man- 
agement. 

Alvarez  organized  a  block  campaign.  At 
his  urging  a  resident  got  his  neighbors  to- 
gether and  persuaded  them  to  sign  com- 
plaints. Letters  were  sent  to  the  agent  the 
Mayor.  Congressmen  and  Senators,  and  the 
Poet  Office. 

As  a  final  step  they  threw  a  picket  line 
around  the  Poet  Office  building  with  signs 
that  charged:  "Uncle  Sam  u  a  Slum  LoM". 

That  same  day  the  Poet  Office  canceled  Its 
conta-act  with  the  rental  agent,  hired  an- 
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other  Ann.  and  agreed  to  make  tbe  needed 
repairs. 

In  the  South.  In  an  Atlanta  alum  sardonl- 
eally  dubbed  "Blue  Heaven",  Erie  Metaner, 
a  graduate  of  the  UnlTeralty  of  Arteona, 
turned  his  apartment  Into  a  combination 
library,  employment  center,  Informatloa 
exchange,  and  community  gathering  spot. 
He  moved  Into  his  apartment  In  midsummer 
and  recalls: 

"The  first  night  I  opened  my  door,  put 
my  T.V.  set  on  the  table,  turned  It  on,  and 
tbe  next  thing  I  knew  the  "place  was  wall-to- 
wall  kids." 

The  kids  were  still  coming  months  later, 
along  with  their  older  brothers  and  sisters 
and  their  parents.  The  library  now  has  more 
than  3,000  books  and  the  children  serve 
as  librarians. 

There  are  no  Special  requirements  to  Join 
Vista,  but  volunteers  must  be  at  least  18 
and  have  no  dependents  under  18.  Married 
applicants  are  welccvne,  U  they  apply  to- 
gether and  If  both  qualify. 

After  a  year  of  service  32  percent  Join  for 
another  year,  37  percent  find  full-time  posts 
in  other  phases  of  the  War  on  Poverty  or 
other  social  service  professions  designed  to 
help  the  poor,  24.2  percent  return  to  college 
or  graduate  school,  and  the  remaining  6.3 
percent  choose  other  pursuits. 

Who  volonteters? 
^    Army  veteran  and  research  chemist  Ed- 
vard  Majewskl  of  Paterson,  for  one. 

"I  don't  know  wtiat  the  Army  did  to  him," 
says  his  mother,  Mrs.  Xavler  MajewsU,  "but 
ha  signed  up  before  his  discharge.  He  came 
bom*  in  February  1966  and  In  March  he  was 
with  Vlrta." 

ISd  started  out  working  with  Negroes  In 
the  South  Side  of  Chicago  and  now  is  work- 
ing wl!th  Southern  whites  on  the  North  Side. 

"Ify  Eddie  doesn't  talk  much  about  his 
irork,"  his  mother  said.  "But  he  signed  up 
for  a  second  year,  so  there  must  be  some- 
thing In  It. 

"When  he  came  home  last  Christmas,  I 
had  a  lot  of  trinkets  in  the  house  that  I  had 
no  uae  for.  Eddie  said,  'Oh  mother,  may  I 
have  them?  These  people  have  so  little.  You 
have  no  Idea  how  poor  these  people  are:" 

"He  likes  It  much  better  than  being  a 
chemist.  When  he  leaves  Vista  next  March, 
hs  plans  to  change  his  field.  He  wants  to 
contlnne  working  with  people.  He's  already 
written  to  the  United  Nations  about  working 
with  TTnlcef,  but  he  hasn't  heard  from  them 
yet." 

Mary    Ann    Vlgllantl    of    Pe^I    River    Is 
.another. 

"I  think  what  she's  doing  is  marvelous," 
says  her  mother,  Mrs.  Anthony  Vlgllantl. 

"Of  course,  as  a  mother,  I  worry  a  little, 
with  what  goes  on  these  days.  She's  only  19 
and  It's  her  first  time  away  from*liome.  But 
as  for  her  aspirations  and  Inclinations,  I 
think  It's  wonderful." 

Sharon  Hamm  of  Hackensack  is  another. 
Her  story  Is  told  along  with  Ed  Majewskl's 
and  Mary  Ann  Vlgllanti's. 

WHT  AM  I  RIXX?  SOMEOK8  HAS  TO  BX 

The  young  man  zipped  his  quilted  parka 
before  leaving  tiie  Wilson  Avenue  storefront 
that  houses  Chicago's  Uptown  Center. 
Though  It  was  late  spring  there  was  a  chill 
In  the  air  and  there  were  few  people  on  Wil- 
son Avenue,  Chicago's  port  of  entry  for 
Southern  whites. 

At  35,  Ed  Majewskl  makes  the  transient, 
low-lnc<xne  Uptown  area  his  home.  He  Is  a 
Vista  (Volunteer  m  Service  To  America)  as- 
signed to  the  Hull  hovise  Association,  a  social 
agency  with  numerous  neighborhood  aflU- 
Utea. 

He  explained  why  he  choae  to  live  In  slum 
bousing  on  a  minimum  Income: 

"When  I  was  In  school  I  was  really  pa- 
trtotlo.  a  rlgbt-wlng  ^>«T«on.  I  read  The  Ugly 
American'  and  I  burned  Inside.  I  thought, 
"How  can  we  have  a  concept  of  America  that's 
Uk*  ttaatr. 


"I  was  grounded  In  basic  ideas  of  what 
America  was.  I  found  out  12>at  tbey  weren't 
so,"  he  said. 

Because  of  the  difference  between  what  be 
felt  America  should  be  and  what  he  felt 
It  was,  Ed  Joined  ViS.TJL 

As  he  left  Wilson  Avenue,  he  cut  through 
an  alley  where  gutted  cars  were  piled  precar- 
iously on  top  of  one  another,  where  a  leveled 
building  provided  a  space  for  children  to 
play,  a  space  covered  with  piles  of  bricks 
and  broken  glass. 

"Lovely  playground  Isn't  It?  Oreat  open 
space  for  the(  kids.  So  there's  a  little  glass, 
so  what?" 

He  broke  ot  the  sarcastic  flow  of  words  as 
a  woman  approached,  her  blonde  hair  skew- 
ered back  so  tightly  that  her  face  looked 
pasted  to  the  bones.  She  seemed  worried  and 
Ed  stepped  aside  to  talk  to  her. 

The  woman  is  one  of  the  people  Ed  is  try- 
ing to  help. 'She  has  lost  three  of  her  six 
children  to  foster  homes  because  she  is  un- 
able to  care  '^or  them.  Ed  spoke  to  her  for 
awhile  before'  continuing  on  down  the  alley. 

"I  used  toj  want  a  Triumph,"  he  said, 
watching  .thr4B  small  boys  take  an  imaginary 
trip  in  one  ol  the  rotting  cars.  "Sometimes 
I  still  do.  Oneiof  the  nice  middle-class  things 
you  learn  to  want.  But  whenever  I  think  of 
leaving.  I'  w^  through  this  alley.  It  re- 
minds me  way  I'm  here." 

Ed,  who  recently  signed  up  for  a  second 
year  as  a  volimteer  is  one  of  11  Vistas  work- 
ing in  the  Uptown  area.  They  are  frequently 
frustrated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  working 
with  people  Who  are  as  transient  as  they 
are  poor.  Wilson  Avenue,  Chicago,  is  a  code 
word  that  flQats  through  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  lining  Southern  whites  who  want 
to  make  it  in  the  big  city.  For  most  it  is  a 
dead  end,  oaerlng  only  day  labor,  higher 
rents,  and  conditions  that  are  different  but 
not  better.  S^any  settle  into  a  pattern  of 
ricocheting  fk'om  mountains  to  city  and 
back. 

Said  M^Jeiiskl: 

"The  families  always  refer  to  the  south 
as  'back  hon^'.  There's  a  family  next  door 
to  me  that's  |been  up  here  for  8  years  and 
they  still  sayl  that  their  home  Is  Virginia." 

Of  the  five!  families  that  Ed  works  most 
closely  with,  ^nly  one  has  a  father.  To  the 
children,  Ed  is  a  male  Image.  To  the  mothers, 
he  is  someonpgwho  will  listen  to  problems 
and  interpret  the  maze  of  a  large  city's 
welfare  structure. 

"The  majority  of  the  families  I  work  wlfh 
have  been  here  a  year,  but  I've  had  to  get 
emergency  welfare  funds  for  two,"  he  said. 

"I  get  them  medical  help,  too.  Whenever 
I  see  a  child  squinting,  111  say,  "Hey,  where 
are  your  glasses?'  If  they  don't  have  glasses 
111  tell  the  mother  how  to  get  them. 

"Right  now  I'm  trying  to  help  a  family 
of  five  relocate,  trying  to  find  them  an  apart- 
ment. AnothC  mother  that  I  work  with  Is 
tnrlng,  to  get  her  Uttle  girl  Into  a  school 
for  the  retarded." 

In  the  latter  instance,  Ed  Is  guiding  the 
mother  to  aiencles  that  can  help  her.  "I 
think  the  member  Is  as  emotionally  disturbed 
as  the  child,'*  he  said.  "She  was  telling  us 
that  the  girl  tald,  1  want  my  rights.  I  want 
a  good  apartment.  I  hate  my  father.'  But 
that  Isn't  really  the  little  girl  talking.  It's 
what  the  mother  feels." 

Ed  does  his  case  work  In  the  mornings.  In 
the  aftemooq  he  runs  a  neighborhood  Out- 
poet  In  a  baiement  on  Clifton  Street.  The 
Outposts,  \isttally  In  storefronts  or  base- 
ments, provide  convenient  neighborhood  rec- 
reation centers  for  area  youngsters. 

The  large  gitme  room  In  the  Clifton  Street 
Outpost  Is  furnished  with  tables,  chairs, 
games,  and  torys  picked  up  at  rummage  sales. 
When  school  lets  out  for  the  da&  the  neigh- 
borhood children  overrun  the  »om,  paint- 
ing, playing  ^ing  pcmg,  meeting  friends. 

"OrdlnarUrt  we  have  30  to  2S  kids  in  the 
Oatpoet  gton  i."  he  said.  "But  this  varies,  be- 
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cause  of  the  transient  nature  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Two  w0eks  ago  we  lost  four  children 
when  their  faibiUes  moved.  A  month  ago 
another  family  with  seven  children  left." 

Ed  also  works  with  a  group  of  boys,  rang. 
Ing  in  age  from  S  to  12  years  old.  He  taket 
them  on  trips  ont  of  the  neighborhood,  pla|i 
ball  with  themi  chaperones  dances  for  the 
older  ones.  | 

"The  kids  refilly  dig  It  when  some  one 
older  participates  in  their  activities. 

"Sometimes  you  feel  overwhelmed  and 
think,  "What  am  I  doing  here?'  But  some  ona 
has  to  be  here."] 

As  he  left  tbe  alley  he  said,  reminding 
himself.  "We  ^ve  In  a  world  of  instant 
change  and  wej  wonder  why  this  situation 
doesn't  change  as  quickly.  You  have  to  get 
rid  of  this  feellAg — this  feeUng  of  instancy.' 

THDUC    WON^T    BX    ANT    CSEAT    CHANGS 

From  a  distance  the  scene  looked  like  a 
Norman  Rockwfll  painting — a  teen-age  girl, 
surrounded  by,  younger  girls  with  fishing 
poles,  as  they  ^alked  toward  a  lake. 

But  the  lake  I  was  In  Washington  Park  on 
Chicago's  South  Side  and  tbe  girls  were  rest- 
dents  of  the  sprawling  Negro  ghetto  of 
Woodlawn.  The  teen-ager  with  them  ma 
Sharon  Hamm,  a  19-year-old  Vista  assigned 
to  the  Parkway  Center,  an  afflUiate  of  Chi- 
cago's Hull  House  Association. 

The  girls  were  members  of  a  recreation 
club  that  Sharon  runs  for  youngsters  in  tha 
area.  Fishing  la  one  outlet  tat  them,  a  way 
of  finding  the  country  in  the  middle  of  the 
city.  Another  Is  a  trip  to  the  swimming  pool 
at  the  Jane  A^dams  Center  on  the  North 
Side.  Field  trlpa  to  museums  provide  another 
chance  for  Sharon  to  show  the  girls,  who  are 
between  10  and  13  years  old.  that  there  k 
more  to  life  ttu^i  the  ghetto  with  its  invlslbto 
boundaries.        , 

"When  there  Is  no  activity  planned,  I  Juat 
let  them  run  vlld  in  the  gym,"  she  aald. 
"This  Is  what  bey  need.  Most  of  the  ttm* 
they're  told  to  (but  up  and  sit  down." 

Sharon  sharSs  an  apartment  down  the 
street  from  the  Parkway  Center  with  another 
Vista.  Together  the  girls  have  covered  the 
aging  plaster  with  posters  of  favorite  heroea 
and  Immense  Vista  signs.  The  apartment, 
with  Its  sagging  furniture  and  scxiffed  floor. 
Is  part  of  being  a  volimteer,  part  of  living 
on  a  mlnlmuni  Income  In  tbe  area  when 
you're  euslgnedl 

Three  days  k  week  Sharon  works  with 
Learn,  a  Head]  Start  project  which  holdi 
classes  in  the  tenter.  She  pours  out  Jiiloa 
matches  children  with  coats,  encourages  t 
cHlld  who  holds  up  a  drawing  and,  aa  she 
put  It:  I 

"I  give  them  affection.  They  need  to  bt 
held.  They're  so  intelligent  and  active." 

She  la  also  working  vrltb  older  people  in 
the  area  and  recently  helped  stage  a  senior 
citizen's  fashion  show,  featuring  clothea 
from  the  late  1800s  to  tbe  present  day. 
Sharon,  repreaentlng  tbe  19608,  wore  i 
miniskirt. 

"The  older  I  people,"  she  said,  "resDy 
liked  It." 

In  addition  t^  her  regular  work  with  yooag 
girls,  she  holds  a  cooking  class  each  Friday. 

"Ijast  week  we  made  a  complete  dinner," 
she  said.  "Meett  loaf.  It  was  fabuloua  ant 
they  couldnt  save  blamed  me  if  it  hadnt 
been  because  Itiey  did  it  themselves." 

The  girls  bring  the  ingredients.  Shares 
writes  the  recipe  on  the  blackboard,  and  each 
girl  prepares  a  part  of  the  meal.  The  glrli 
are  now  making  cookbooks,  using  tbe  redpci 
oc^ed  from  the  blackboard. 

Having  the  g$rls  bring  the  ingredients  can 
cause  problems] 

"One  week,"  said  Sharon,  "we  were  goUi| 
to  make  a  great  big  salad.  Only  three  gbV 
showed  up.  We  had  a  head  of  lettuce,  a  grape- 
fruit, an  apple,  and  a  Jar  of  mayonnaise.  Wi 
Improvised  >nd  It  was  pretty  good." 

Sharon  also  does  case  work  in  the  ana 
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Sb«  talked  at 


\  14-year-old  girl  whom  *• 


worked  with  for  4  months.  The  girl,  whose 
mother  was  an  aloobcdlc,  ran  away  from 
home.  They  found  her  after  6  weeks,  beaten 
vp  m  an  alley. 

When  tbe  girl  was  released  fftxn  the 
hospital,  she  was  sent  to  a  JuvenUe  home, 
then  released  In  the  ciistody  of  her  mother 
Sharon  worked  with  the  girl,  but  even  so, 
die  ran  away  again. 

Sharon  was  depressed  about  the  girl.  She 
wondered  where  she' was,  what  would  hap- 
pen to  her.  She  felt  that  what  she'd  had  to 
offer  had  been  too  lltUe  and  had  o«ne  too 
late  for  this  particular  yotmgster. 

Jim  Wolfe,  VISTA  coordinator  for  tbe  Hull 
House  Association,  tried  to  console  her 

'Toure  not  God,"  be  reminded  her 
•Tbere  are  so  many  factors  against  you  If 
you  can  be  a  good  guy,  if  you  can  give  some 
one  some  kind  of  exposure  to  a  good  guy 
then  you're  lucky.  There  aren't  going  to  be 
any  great  changes." 

That's  a  hard  answer  to  accept  at  19,  but 
onlees  you  accept  It  you  have  to  leave 
Sharon  Hamm  Is  still  there. 

TOU  MOST  KOX  THX  »OOT  OF  THE  FKOBLEM 

It  was  the  view  from  her  ofllce  window 
that  made  a  19-year-old  secretary  leave  her 
eomfortable  Pearl  River  home  and  Join 
VISTA. 

The  bank  was  in  a  pretty  run-down  sec- 
tion of  New  York,"  said  Mary  Ann  Vlgllantl 
-I  couldn't  help  noticing  the  difference  be- 
tween my  plush  ofllce  and  the  shabby  street 
It  made  me  sensitive  to  the  poor  people 
walking  by  my  window.  I  knew  I  wanted  to 
ba  outside,  helping  them." 

Last  February,  after  completing  6  weeks' 
ustning  at  the  University  of  Oregon  Mary 
Ann  was  assigned  to  work  with  poor  Span- 
ish-American families  in  La  Jtmta  Colora- 
do, under  the  Trl-County  War  on  Poverty 
program.  She  lives  and  works  In  the  town  of 
Bocky  Ford  in  Otero  County. 

"When  I  first  arrived,"  said  Mary  Ann  "I 
wondered  why  they  needed  a  Vista  I  had 
only  seen  the  south  side  of  town." 

The  community  of  Rocky  Ford  Is  divided 
to  half  by  a  highway  running  east  to  west 
™  southern  section  formed  by  this  parU- 
!S?-,  *■,  P'^oDolnantly  Anglo-American, 
audle-class,  and  prosperous. 

And  not  aU  of  northern  Rocky  Ford  Is 
poor.  There  are  stUl  some  white  famUles 
«th  a  steady  Income  living  there,  several 
oW«  residents  with  generous  retirement 
ttsOs.  and  a  few  families  employed  at  tbe 
oitmance  Depot. 

However,  a  field  survey  taken  by  the  Tri- 
wwnty  program  revealed  that  well  over  60 
percent  of  the  resldente  In  the  target  area 
Bve  to  poverty  conditions.  Most  of  these  poor 
•re^»nlsh-Amertcans.  ^^ 

The  north  side  does  not  suffer  from  the 
emdltlons  usually  associated  with  poverty 
The  dty  provides  water  and  sewage  facllitlM," 
»M  most  urban  homes,  at  least,  have  run- 
ntag^  water.    Every    city    block    has    street 

«f^J.^*I"  •*  poverty  nevertheless.  Some 
*-l  ,  ^°""=  rundown  adobe  houses  with 
«r^  clay  floors  and  cockroaches.  Most  of  it 
to  quiet  poverty:  frame  houses  In  poor  i«. 
PJ^.  kept  clean  but  unpainted.  There  are 
lew  paved  streets,  curbs,  or  gutters 
forTvi^°  *°°'*  discovered  plenty  of  work 
"My  Job  as  one  of  the  first  volunteers  In 
WwoCounty  was  to  break  ground  for  tbe 
SS^th"'!****^"*''  *  ^°^^^9  relatlon- 

«^  caution  toward  me  because  I  was  an 

v,^^'"^f'  ^^^  Spanish-Americans  care  very 
^  What  happens  to  their  children,  and 
flW«  •?  "'  s^n%,  the  Juvenile  delln- 
•HjMcy  rate  in  Rocky  Ford  li  high. 

ims  is  parUy  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
to  tt^i^i*  *^  "  dlfllcult  to  functloi 
«  ss  English-speaking  community,  others 


cannot  spare  tbe  time  away  tcan.  too-lan* 
families.  The  one  dtT-prorlded  iwawtteii 
program  Is  pttlfuUy  weak,  abcrtaga  a<  IketU- 
tiee  and  Inadequate  adult  maptnUtao.  tanm 
the  youngsters  onto  tbe  street  wltb  too  mneb 
spare  time  and  nothing  to  do. 

One  of  Mary  Ann's  first  effcrU  was  to  help 
organize  a  teen  center.  Und«  her  leadersblp, 
the  teens  raised  money  for  a  braiding  tbrough 
four  very  successful  danoee  and  a  raffle.  They 
even  persuaded  a  local  disc  Jockey  to  pro- 
vide music  for  a  dance  In  the  park.  Now. 
with  the  money  problem  solved,  tbe  next 
step  Is  to  find  a  place  to  house  the  center. 

"The  center  would  keep  the  kids  together 
and  off  tbe  streets,"  said  Mary  Aim.  "We've 
gotten  them  organized  and  excited,  and  now 
we've  got  to  spark  the  adults.  So  far,  no  one 
Is  willing  to  give  us  a  lease." 

Another  early  project  was  to  help  start  a 
tutoring  service  for  the  younger  children. 
The  Catholic  parish  donated  classroom  space, 
and  Mary  Ann  recnUted  volunteer  instruc- 
tors from  among  the  city's  residents.  Tbe 
program  had  good  resiilts  and  was  resumed 
again  when  school  started  in  September. 

Currently,  Mary  Ann  is  working  with  a 
Head  Start  program  for  migrant  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  12.  The  program, 
which  wlU  continue  through  this  month, 
Includes  instruction  in  the  alphabet,  arith- 
metic, reading,  and  spelling.  There  U  also  a 
supervised  recreation  program. 

Mary  Ann  became  known  to  the  parents 
through  her  VlSTA-sponsored  actlviUes  for 
their  children.  Now,  she  tries  to  encourage 
parent  participation  tbroiigb  Motivation 
Against  Poverty,  tbe  local  neighborhood 
council.  She  finds  topics  for  interested  par- 
ents to  discuss.  One  such  topic  was  the  pos- 
slbiUty  of  free  school  lunches  for  children 
whose  parents  are  on  welfare.  To  date  these 
children  have  been  allowed  to  simply  bo 
hungry.  »-  /    b" 

When  asked  what  she's  learned  from  her 
experience,  Mary  Aim  gets  very  serious 

"I  was  familiar  with  poverty  before,"  she 
says.  "I  saw  poverty,  but  I  wasn't  really  ex- 
posed to  it.  ' 

"For  two  summers  I  worked  at  a  camp  for 
underprivileged  children.  I  did  my  best  to 
give  them  a  good  time.  But  I  was  helplnit 
their  ImmedUte  needs  Instead  of  geUlng 
at  the  root  of  the  problem.  VISTA  and  Rocky 
Ford  have  shown  me  how  to  seek  out  the 
real  problems. 

"If  you  can  kill  tbe  root,  then  the  weed 
won't  grow  back." 

At  the  end  of  her  year  with  VISTA  Mary 
Ann  plana  to  return  to  New  York.  She  hopes 
to  enroll  in  college,  with  a  psychology  major 
and  a  sociology  minor. 
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°'**^_?^*  ^™^  *^*^^  sone  through  the 
f!r2  ,«?!?^  Jackaon  since  It  was  found- 
ed In  1917.  It  18  a  great  and  vital  part 
«"  defenae  structure,  located  near 
»frlen<^  cooperative.  Army-orlented, 
loyely  city,  Columbia.  S.C.  But  even  more 
toportant  is  the  attitude  of  the  leaders 
of  FOrt  Jackson,  expressed  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  the  men  who  are 
trained  there. 
As  SecretajT  Resor  so  eloquently  stat- 

CO  I 

Tbe  Army's  training  phUosopby  U  that 
men  will  respond  wltb  their  best  U  tbey 
are  treated  as  men— as  Individuals— and  that 
tbey  then  will  continue  to  give  their  best 
on  the  batUefield  or  wherever  tbey  are^ 
signed.  I  ' 


Secretary  Resor  Speaks  at  Fort  Jackson, 
S.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH    CaSOLIKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  IS,  1967 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber n,  1967,  I  had  the  great  privilege 
and  honor  of  introducing  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Army,  Mr 
Stanley  R.  Resor,  at  the  50th  anniver- 
sary ceremony  of  the  founding  of  Ftort 
Jackson,  locafed  in  Columbia,  S.C.  The 
Nation  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  a  man 
of  Secretary  Resor's  stature,  dedication, 
integrity,  and  intelligence  as  the  chief 
civilian  of  the  Army. 
More  than  5  million  officers  and  men 


I  commend  Secretary  Resor's  out- 
standing remarks  to  the  membership  of 
this  House,  and  again  express  apprecia- 
tton  for  the  privilege  and  honor  of  intro- 
ducing him.  and  for  being  invited  to  be 
present  on  this  notable  anniversary 
*^-  ^Peaker.  I  insert  in  the  Appeiidix 
of  the  Record  Secretary  Resor's  address: 
Address  bt  thi;  Honorable  Stanutt  R  Resoa, 

60th  ANNrVEESART  CEREMONIES,  PVj«x  JACK- 
SON, S.C,  November  11,  i»67 
Thank  you  Congressman  Rivers 

Th*^'  M^^-  ^''^•^  Pwee,  Senator 
Thurmond,  Congressman  Watson  CouKrees- 
man  Dom,   Mr.   Cantey,   Mr.  McOee.  ^dles 

and  Gentlemen: 

,rJ^^^  ^^  ™*^^  *  double  anniversary.  In 
1917  fifty  years  ago.  the  Umted  States  Army 
estabUshed  what  was  then  caUed  Camp  Jack- 
son It  was  eetablished  aa  a  center  for  the 
training  of  men  to  fight  for  our  nation 
abroad. 

That  mobilization  of  our  coxintry's  man- 
power resources,  in  which  Camp  Jackson 
with  the  support  of  your  fathers  and  grand- 
lathers  played  a  vital  part,  was  suc<^ul 
Tne  second  anniversary  we  celebrate  todav 
November  11.  1918,  marks  that  success-  the 
victory  of  the  alUes  in  what  was  caUed  the 
war  to  end  aU  wars. 

It  did  not  prove  to  be  that.  We  realize  now 
that  as  long  as  some  naUons  seek  to  con- 
quer and  dominate  others  by  military  force 
tnilned  men  must  stand  ready  to  give  their 
efforts^and,  U  need  be,  their  Uvee,  for  their 
country. 

And  so  Fort  Jackson  again  is  preparing 
young  men  for  the  gravest  responsibility  of 
citizenship.  And  the  state  of  South  Carolina— 
which  once  sheltered  the  guerrilla  bands  of 
the  Swamp  Fox  Francis  Marlon  and  whose 
native  sons  Include  respected  names  of  our 
military  hUtory  Uke  Jackson  and  Long- 
street— South  CaroUna,  has  once  again  given 
one  of  her  sons  to  lead  our  troops.  General 
WesUnoreland  today  commands  in  Vietnam 
the  finest  forces  this  country  has  ever  com- 
mitted to  battle. 

On  the  home  front,  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, your  elected  representatives  who  are 
here  today,  are  leaders  in  shaping  our  de- 
fense effort.  And  here  the  citizens  of  Co- 
lumbia are  once  again  giving  the  men  of  the 
Army  support,  whether  they  are  here  at  Fort 
Jackson  or  across  the  Pacific  in  Vietnam. 

Last  July  the  Ocwnmandlng  General  of  the 
TTilrd  Army  presented  the  City  of  Columbia 
with  the  Army's  Certificate  of  Appreciation. 
Today.  I  would  Uke  to  add  my  personal 
thanks  for  all  you  have  done. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples:  112  civic 
groups  of  OolumbU  have  adopted  units  In 
Vietnam  under  your  RSVP— Rally  Support 
for  Vietnam  Personnel— program.  You  have 
mailed  countless  packages  and  letters  of  en- 
couragement to  our  fighting  men.  You  have 
even  sent  four  concrete  mixers  to  Vietnam  to 
be  used  for  reconstruction.  Ten  thousand 
plastic  bags  went  from  Columbia  to  80ldl»rs 
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In  awampy  arMs  ot  Vietnam  to  hdp  protoek 
their  pcnonal  twlonglne^ 

For  its  part.  Fort  Jackaon  baa  re^KXided 
^mth  aappoct  of  tout  dvle  and  cbarltabla  or- 
ganisations; wltb  moiergeDcij  aaststanoa  IB 
dlaaaten.  aadi  as  the  dam  bollt  to  pmtacii 
tlM  oltj  from  Hurricane  Grade;  a  dental 
hyglane  program  tor  young  school  ehUdren: 
and  «iw»T.<-««i  support  to  your -United  Fund 
Campaign,  In  which  Fort  Jackson's  contribu- 
tion this  year  exceeded  Its  quota  by  a  con- 
siderable margin. 

I  have  learned  th&t  you  plan  an  impresslv* 
mamorl&l  to  be  erected  as  a  symbol  of  the 
bond  of  good  will  between  this  city  and  this 
post.  This  Is  generous  and  fitting.  I  hope 
that  our  ties  will  grow  even  closer  over  the 
yean. 

It  Is  dllBeuIt  to  single  out  one  particular 
element  of  Army  activities  as  more  Important 
than  all  other*.  But  If  I  had  to  do  so,  I  would 
choose  training — for  training  the  men  who 
enter  the  Army  from  dvlllan  life  la  the  key- 
stone on  which  successful  accomplishment 
of  all  the  other  tasks  depends.  It  Is  Important 
to  the  Anny,  and  Important  to  the  Individual 
soldier.  It  la  a  responsibility  which  the  Army 
takea  very  aertously.  For  a  few  minutes  I 
would  like  to  speak  of  the  way  that  responsi- 
bility Is  being  carried  out  here  at  Fc»^  Jack- 
son. 

Each  weekday  morning  at  8:00,  In  the  chill 
before  the  sun  rises. Jpver  15,000  young  men 
stand  on  these  flekla  of  South  Carolina 
brac«d  at  attention  to  tlM  call  of  reveme. 
On  their  faces  are  stamped  every  radal  and 
ethnle  background  that  ezlsts  in  the  United 
States.  In  their  hearts  aj«  every  religious 
faith.  In  the  mind  of  chm  Is  the  Imprint  at  a 
college  education;  of  another,  skills  and 
knowledge  acquired  in  high  school;  in  an- 
other, the  unrealized  potential  of  the  school 
dropout.  They  wear  one  dieaa,  and  are  en- 
gaged in  one  purpose:  to  become  soldiers  ot 
the  United  States  Army. 

To  make  a  scddler.  it  is  not  Mtough  to  take 
away  a  young  man's  dvlllan  clothes  and 
dress  him  in  a  uniform.  He  nmst  be  taught 
and  trained  for  bis  new  role.  When  these 
men  leave  Fort  Jackson  there  will  be  a  new 
quickness  to  the  stride,  a  toughneas  to  the 
body,  a  prouder  set  of  the  shoulders.  But  the 
moat  important  results  of  their  training  will 
not  be  visible  from  the  outside.  The  funda- 
mental dlffemices  will  be  inward. 

Perhapa  to  aom«  of  you.  basic  training 
suggests  mass  production,  rude  or  thick- 
headed so-geants,  something  to  be  endured 
and  then  forgotten.  It  Is  not  so  in  today's 
Army.  The  purpose  of  combat  training  is  to 
mold  a  profldent  fighting  man— one  who  has 
the  confidence  and  ability  to  take  care  of 
hlmaelf;  the  motivation  and  determination 
to  perfomx  any  task  assigned.  Army  basic 
training  is  designed,  not  to  break  men's 
spirit,  but  to  put  spirit — and  confidence,  and 
determination,  and  ability — ^Into  men. 

The  man  entering  the  Army  comes  to  Fort 
Jackson  or  one  of  six  other  centers,  tor  an 
eight-week  program  of  Basic  Combat  Train- 
ing. Iliere  are  SO  training  companies,  of  230 
men  each,  active  on  the  poet  at  one  time. 
Approzimatoly  1,000  men  currently  complete 
the  basic  training  cycle  each  week.  Since  the 
Vietnam  buildup  began  in  the  summer  of 
1966,  an  average  of  4.000  have  completed  the 
course  each'  month.  The  total  training  out- 
put of  Fort  Jackson  for  this  period.  Including 
advanced  training  courses,  is  over  a  quarter 
of  a  mlUon  soldiers. 

This  year  the  Army  will  ^>end  over  half  a 
billion  dollars  for  training,  not  including 
military  pay.  But  dollars  alone  do  not  tell 
the  story.  It  Is  skilled  leaders  who.  by  their 
talents  and  dedication,  determine  how  ef- 
fectively the  training  program  worka. 

The  avenge  trainee  entering  the  Army  to- 
day U  better  educated  than  thoee  of  earlier 
years.  More  often  than  not  he  has  at  lease 
a  hlg^  sdMol  educatloa.  He  Is  bigger  and 
stronger  than  the  men  who  fought  in  other 
wars:  an  inch  and  one-quarter  taller  and 


eighteen  pounds  peaUer  than  the  doughboy 
of  Workl  War  I:  lialf  Bi  inch  taUer  and  seven 
pounds  heavier  ihan  the  soldier  of  World 
War  n.  J 

We  have  also  ^ven  underprivileged  mem- 
bers of  our  society  a  chance  to  share  the 
benefits  and  responslblllUes  o€  dtizenshlp 
by  service  la  the  armed  forces.  In  the  year 
beginning  in  October  1966,  through  a  limited 
lowering  of  enlisttnent  and  Induction  stand- 
ards, 34.000  men,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  denied  the  opportunity,  entered  the 
Army.  Seventy  thousand  will  enter  in  the 
next  year.  They  are  trained  with  aU  other 
recruits,  and  must  meet  exactly  the  same 
standards  of  performance.  They  have  done 
amazingly  well.  The  failure  rate  of  men  in 
this  program  is  only  2.9%,  just  a  shade  great- 
er than  the  appsoxlmately  2%  basic  train- 
ing failure  rate  tor  aU  recruits. 

The  Army's  training  philosophy  Is  that 
men  will  respond*  with  thefr  best  if  they  are 
treated  as  men-^as  individuals — and  that 
they  then  will  continue  to  give  their  best 
on  the  battlefield  or  wherever  they  are  as- 
sig^ned.  The  officers  and  nonconunlssloned 
officers  who  train  them  are  svire  of  them- 
selves. They  know  that  to  show  respect  for 
the  individual  trainee  does  not  prevent  in- 
stilling discipline  and  teamwork.  In  fact, 
mutual  respect  enhances  discipline,  for  It 
causes  the  trainqe  to  expect  more  of  him- 
self. 1 

The  key  Is  In(|lvldual  attention.  That  Is 
why  we  have  inttltuted  the  drill  sergeant 
program,  which  had  Its  origin  here  at  Port 
Jackson  in  1964.  [it  is  now  the  foundation 
on  which  our  ba^c  training  Is  built.  Wear- 
ing proudly  the  distinctive  campaign  hat. 
and  In  most  cases  the  combat  or  expert  in- 
fantryman's badge,  the  drill  sergeant  has  the 
Job  that  often  spells  the  difference  between 
success  or  failure  for  the  trainee — and  may 
ultimately  spell  the  difference  between  life 
and  death.  Part  of  his  job  la  to  study  each 
trainee,  his  strengths  and  wealuiesses,  and 
to  work  with  him  as  much  as  is  necessary  to 
turn  him  into  a  capable  soldier.  The  drill 
sergeant  brings  the  training  to  the  troops. 
Trainees  today,  instead  of  marching  to  lec- 
tures by  one  stranger  after  another,  receive 
two-thirds  of  their  334  hours  of  tostructlon 
from  their  drill  sergeant — who  knows  them, 
and  is  on  hand  after  the  formal  instruction 
Is  over  to  make  sute  the  lessons  he  has  taught 
have  been  thoroughly  absorbed.  These  meth- 
ods have  produced  a  marked  Increase  in 
trainee  proficiency. 

Our  drill  sergeants  are  chosen  for  their 
leadership  ability  and  experience.  They  are 
among  the  best  the  Army  has.  Many  are  com- 
bat veterans.  Thef  have  valuable  lessons  to 
teach  from  their  own  experience,  and  for 
that  reason  their  words  carry  added  weight. 
In  addition,  drill  sergeants  undergo  a  rigor- 
ous 6-week  course  of  Instruction  themselves, 
in  which  they  imist  give  further  proof  of 
their  combat  skin  and  leadership  abilities 
before  the  Army  i<lll  entrust  recruits  to  their 
care.  Here  at  Fvt  Jackson  is  the  school 
which  graduates  drill  sergeants  for  the  en- 
tire Third  Army  asea. 

Today,  the  Army  gives  more  realistic  train- 
ing than  ever  btfore.  Klfle  instruction  no 
longer  Is  a  matter  of  nmply  adjusting  the 
rifle  sights  to  a  known  distance  and  firing  at 
a  bullseye  on  a  plainly  visible  target.  Train- 
ing now  seeks  to  simulate  combat  conditions. 
In  the  nine  full  days  he  spends  on  the  rlfie 
range,  the  recruit  Is  Introduced  to  the  quick- 
kill  method,  shooting  with  a  B-B  gun  at  a 
small  disc  tossed  Into  the  air.  This  teaches 
him  to  react  and  f  hoot  quickly,  as  he  would 
havs  to  if  an  eilemy  sniper  suddenly  ap- 
peared.  He  leamsjto  bandle  bis  rifle  in  the 
TRAINFIRE  course,  firing  at  realistic  Jump- 
up  targets  which  be  must  identify  across  an 
uneven  terrain.  Finally,  he  progresses  to 
shooting  on  the  move  at  targets  which  spring 
up  around  him.  A  rxigged  obstacle  course  tests 
his  phjrslcal  condition  and  confidence. 

The  training  nft  only  is  bettor,  it  lasts 
longer.  In  World  JHTar  n  and  Korea,  train- 
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Ing  time  was  shw^eoed.  Moiw.  for  the  flnt 
time  in  any  major  war,  we  have  lengthened 
time  spent  in  training.  Today's  training  pro. 
gram  has  paid  dividends  on  the  battlefield  In 
terms  of  fewer  casualties,  higher  morale,  and 
ntore  effective  unlts^ 

Many  men  finishing  Basic  Combat  Train- 
ing  at  Fort  Jacksoft  return,  after  leave,  for 
nine  weeks  of  Advanced  Individual  Training. 
There  they  learn  the  advanced  combat  skiUs 
required  to  perform,  effectively  as  members  of 
a  fire  team,  squad,  or  platoon.  Forty -three 
thousand  have  received  that  training  here 
since  the  Vietnam  buildup  began.  Plfty-tbree 
thousand  more  have  l>een  trained  In  other 
specialties. 

Some  men  after  j  their  advanced  training 
are  selected  for  a|  new  special  course  to 
qualify  them  as  nonconunlssloned  officers.  It 
has  been  nicknamed  the  "instant  NCO"  pro- 
gram, but  any  of  the  men  xmdergolng  these 
20  or  more  weeks  of  intensive,  additional 
training  can  tell  |you  that  the  grueling 
process  is  far  from  Instantaneous.  Our  flist 
Noncommissioned  Officer  Candidate  Ooiuse 
opened  at  Fort  Bennlng  in  September.  A 
second  for  engineer  spedalists  began  at  Fort 
Belvoir  this  week.  liSter  this  month,  a  third 
ooiirse  will  C4>en  at  Fc»-t  Sill  to  train  section 
leaders  in  artillery  skills.  And  in  December, 
the  Army  will  begin  the  fLrst  Armor  Non- 
conunlssioned  Officers  Candidate  Course  at 
Port  Knox.  I 

Finally,  we  try  t*  make  oar  training  not 
only  better,  and  more  th(»ougb,  but  also  to 
relate  it  directly  to  the  Job  the  man  will  fllL 
For  the  soldier  with  a  Vietaam  assignment, 
an  extra  week  has  eeen  added  at  the  end  of 
Advanced  Individual  Training,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  preparing  hUn  for  the  Vietnam  en- 
vironment and  the  conditions  of  combat  he 
will  find  there.  Fort  Jackson  is  one  of  four 
posts  in  the  country  providing  this  instruc- 
tion. I 

On  arrival  in  Soirth  Vietnam,  the  soldier 
receives  still  nK>re  training — first  at  the  re- 
placement center,^  itnd  then  for  up  to  tan 
days  more  with  til0  unit  to  which  he  Is  as- 
signed. He  learns  tte  unit's  mission,  and  the 
special  requiremeAjt  off  the  area  of  opera- 
tion. Training  jcontlnuM  periodically 
throughout  his  toux,  makingkim  a  more  ef- 
fective member  of]  his  unit  and  reducing 
the  chance  of  his  tecomiivg  a  casualty. 

The  training  Job  In  Vietnam  is  one  of 
polishing.  The  recnilt  has  become  a  capable 
soldier  before  he  ^oes  overseas.  That  ae- 
oompllshment  la  something  of  which  Fort 
Jackson  and  Its  civilian  friends  can  be  proud. 
In  the  jungles,  highlands  and  rice  Adds 
of  South  Vietnam,  tn  some  of  the  most  dlffl- 
cult  combat  situations  in  which  Americans 
have  had  to  fight,  the  yoting  men  who  en- 
tered Fort  Jackson,  and  other  basic  train- 
ing centers  as  recruits,  have  proved  them- 
selves on  the  battlefield  as  professionals. 
General  Johnson  tfte  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  says  he  considers  them  "better  sol- 
diers than  their  fa1:hers  and  older  brothen 
of  World  War  II  and  Korea."  General  West- 
moreland has  praUed  them  without  reser- 
vation, saying: 

"I  command  the  ihost  professional,  compe- 
tent dedicated  and  courageous  servicemen 
and  women  in  our  Military  experience.  They 
are  sensitive  to  their  mission  and,  as  the 
record  shows,  they  are  unbeateble  In  carry- 
ing out  that  mission." 

During  the  next  12  months  the  Army  will 
receive  and  train  a|>proxlmately  500,000  re- 
cruits at  Its  12  basic  training  centers.  About 
46,000  of  these  men  will  come  to  Fort  Jack- 
son. For  many  of  them  the  next  assignment 
will  be  In  Vietnam.  They  will  go  to  that  as- 
signment better  trained  and  more  confident 
than  any  soldiers  in  our  coxintry's  history. 
That  iB  what  has  been  accomplished  at  Fort 
Jackson,  and  what  ie  going  on  there  each 
day. 

For  all  you  have  done  to  help  ua  m  ttiU 
achievement,  I  thank  you.  I  thank  you  not 
just  on  behalf  of  the  soldiers  in  our  Anny 
today,  but  for  all  ttie  more  than  6  miUloii 


„__  and  men  who  have  passed  through 
Itrt  Jackson  in  these  60  years.  Tour  eflorte 
(as  be  felt  wherever  throughout  the  world 
dlliers  of  the  United  States  Army  stand 
I^Pd,  or  fight  for  freedom.  With  your  oon- 
IMnd  help  and  support,  the  record  of  Fort 
jMkson's  second  half-century  will  be  as 
#rtlngulshed  as  that  of  the  first. 
Ttankyou. 


h  Sapport  of  Our  Men  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OP  xicHiGAn 
m  THK  HOUSK  OF  RJEPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  November  IS,  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, •ome  people  thlnlc  patriotism  Is  no 
knger  fashlcHiable;  that  Fourth  of  July 
«ntory  has  gone  out  of  style.  Recent 
waves  of  violent  protest;  mob  action,  and 
oiee  of  "Hell  no,  we  won't  go"  over- 
dndow  reports  of  those  who  are  still 
patriotic,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  dem- 
oDBtrate  fc|r.  Instead  of  against,  our 
••itry. 

A  broadcasting  corporation,  in  Uie 
Third  District  of  Michigan,  recently 
vonsored  and  had  r^rlnted  In  the  two 
lugest  newspapei^  In  my  district,  a  full- 
pige  advertisement  which  orlglnally  ap- 
peared in  the  Chkago  Tribune  of  Octo- 
bff  20.  The  advertisement  was  an  open 
Mtv  to  UJ3.  servicemen  in  Vietnam — 
fnm  the  silent  millions  back  home  In 
Aaierica^-in  support  of  our  gallant  QI's 
tforts  there. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the 
**lt  of  this  message  and  I  commend 
QOmore  Broadcasting  Corp.,  and  par- 
tknlarly  Its  fine,  clvIc-mlnded  president, 
Am  Gilmore,  Jr.,  for  letting  our  fighting 
nm  know  that  responsible  citizens  are 
■ppredative  of  the  personal  sacrifices 
ttiey  are  making. 

I  hope  It  will  encourage  others  to  speak 
oat  Instead  pt  standing  silently  on  ttie 
AWlnes;  for  public  gestures,  such  as 
flita,  are  welcome  demonstrations  that 
■oat  Americans  acknowledge  the  great 
debt  of  gratitude  owed  to  those  who  have 
•mwered  their  Nation's  call — and  that 
m  are  with  our  men  In  Vietnam  100  per- 
«ent,  regardless  of  where  we  stand  on 
tMs  grave  national  issue. 

■Rie  political  and  philosophical  strug- 
tle  over  Vietnam,  now  going  on  in  Amer- 
ka,  represents  the  very  thing  for  which 
the  administration— the  people's  admln- 
iit»tlon— has  asked  our  soldiers  to  fight 
to  keep  for  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia: 
«e  right  to  free  speech,  the  right  to 

Z~'  ^^  ^^t  to  govern  themselves. 

wJ**  <leclsion  to  become  so  involved 

«e  decision  to  continue  our  involve- 
nent— can  be  reexamined,  even  critl- 
«aed.  But  there  can  be  no  faltering  of 
25^;  "o  suggestion  of  lack  of  appre- 
*mon  about  the  commitment  of  the 
»«en.  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers 
nnged  In  this  conflict. 

ftBT  are  there  because  it  is  our  will, 
■■mned  through  the  democratic  proc- 
y.  wte  can  do  no  less  than  give  them 
•  ■lOlnching  siipport. 


Sooth  Africa  Under  GNBoranst  Alla^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOfflf  R.  RARICK 

or  LOVIBIAirA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  November  15.  1997 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
average  U.S.  citizen  being  educated  to 
believe  our  enemy  is  China,  not  the 
Soviet  Bear  of  Russia,  we  now  learn  we 
have  taken  the  pressure  off  the  Russian 
Commimlsts.  They  are  cooperating  with 
the  OAU — Organization  of  African 
Unity— a  black,  Marxist,  extremist, 
fanatical  movement  In  an  aggressive  at- 
tack on  South  Africa. 

Why  Red  Russians  of  100-percent 
white  Caucasian  blood  would  want  to 
imdermine  the  white,  progressive,  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  is  quite  obvi- 
ous—to cause  race  riots  and  violence 
among  the  minorities  Just  like  in  the 
United  States.  But,  thank  goodness  for 
the  wisdom  of  the  South  African  lead- 
ers, it  is  a  crime  to  be  a  Communist  in 
their  nation.  They  do  not  tolerate  the 
crime,  sin,  and  brainwashing  which  the 
American  people  must  suffer  in  our  coxm- 
try. 

Mayhap  eventually  our  people  will 
Mayhap  eventually  our  people  will 
China  but  unadulterated  communism  out 
of  Russia — collaborated  by  agents  In  our 
coimtry — and  realize  that  if  we  must  be 
either  free  or  Communist,  they  will  pre- 
fer unbridled  freedom  over  commu- 
nism— be  it  called  fascian  or  socialism. 
I  insert  the  AP  report  of  November  11 
following  my  comments: 

Russia  Said  Underminino  Atsican  WHrres 
GEBMisroN,  South  Africa. — A  deputy  min- 
ister of  police  said  Friday  a  radio  message 
from  the  Soviet  secret  service  that  was  inter- 
cepted here  July  SO  revealed  Russian  action 
against  white  authority  in  South  Africa. 

The  message  was  addressed  to  Yuro 
Loginov,  34,  alias  Edmund  Trinka,  who  was 
arrested  as  a  Russian  spy  Sept.  9.  Police  said 
he  confessed.  Loginov  had  posed  as  a  Ca- 
nadian national. 

The  deputy  minister,  S.  L.  Miaier,  said  the 
Russian  message,  recorded  and  deciphered 
by  South  African  poUce,  clearly  indicated 
that  tlie  Soviet  Umon's  interests  In  South 
Africa  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity. 

"The  only  purpose  of  the  OAU  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  white  authority  in  southern  Africa 
by  the  use  of  trained  and  armed  torrortsts," 
he  said. 

"This  message  from  the  Russian  secret 
service  to  the  Russian  spy  clearly  shows  cor- 
responding action  by  Russia  against  whlto 
authority." 

MuUer  released  the  text  of  the  message, 
which  requested  information  on  the  major 
VS.  and  British  installations  in  the  country 
and  the  possibilities  of  penetrating  them. 

Calling  for  an  outline  of  "areas  of  orga- 
nized resistance  to  the  regime,"  it  asked  : 
"What  measures  can  logically  l>e  undertaken 
to  render  (them)  support  and  to  strengthen 
disturbances?" 

Also  sought  was  information  oa  the  eondl- 
tiona  for  the  entry  and  departure  of  "Negro 
immigrants."  One  question  asked:  "Is  a  black 
entry  possible  off  the  coast  between  Port 
Elizabeth  and  Durbanf" 

An  explanatory  note  by  the  South  Afilcaa 


A  56^5 


••euilty  branch  said  "black  entry"  meant  the 
•landsstlne  i*n«tiT»g  of  persons. 

LoglBOT  was  also  asked  to  find  "progres- 
sive tadlTtetuals"  In  South  Africa  who  regu- 
1— ty  teasel  abroad  and  to  determine  how 
•ootact  with  than  might  be  established. 


Detroit  taA  InAt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF  acicKiGAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  IS,  1967 

Mrs.  aRIPFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
to  prove  to  you  that  Detroit  Industry  and 
citizens  have  one  of  the  most  Interna- 
tional viewpoints  in  America,  I  would 
first  advise  you  that  I  have  had  several 
letters  from  my  district  protesting  any 
restrictions  on  trade;  not  a  single  letter 
asking  for  restrictions.  But.  I  spread 
upon  the  Recohd  also  a  letter  i^ganUng 
the  position  of  the  Greater  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce  on  trade: 

Greatsx  Dktboit  Boakd  of  COMICZSCS, 

Detroit,  MlicH.,  October  25.  1967. 
Hon.  Mabtba  W.  GsiFrmia, 
House  Offlce  Building.  ' 

Washington,  D.C. 

Daaa  Rkphzsxntaiivk  OaimTHs:  Hie 
Greater  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  repre- 
sents approximately  3700  commercial  and  in- 
dxistrtal  enterpriaee  In  this  area,  a  great  many 
of  these  heavily  involved  in  international 
trade.  These  firms  employ  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  every  part  of  the  world 
and  their  total  overseas  trade  is  reckoned 
in  billions  of  dollars.  Eight  out  of  ten  in- 
dustrial workers  In  Michigan  are  employed 
by  firms  engaged  in  international  bxislness 
and  one  in  seven  owes  his  livelihood  directly 
to  imports  and  exports. 

Consequently,  it  is  inconceivable  to  us  that 
a  biU  of  the  Implications  of  the  Dent  BiU 
could  even  be  proposed,  let  alone  receive  a 
majority  vote  in  the  present  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. If  such  is  the  thinking  in  the 
Congress,  it  is  weU  nigh  time  that  our  rep- 
resentatives in  Washington  learn  of  our  ur- 
gent concern  over  the  spate  of  bills  now 
proposing  quotas  or  other  ImjKjrt  controls  on 
various  conunodlttes.  Have  we  forgotten  so 
easily  the  disaster  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  days 
and  are  we  blind  to  the  fact  that  United 
States  exports  and  Imports  have  risen  from 
five  billion  to  over  fifty  biUion  dollars  an- 
nually since  the  start  of  efforts  to  lower 
tariffs  and  artificial  barriers  to  trade,  with  a 
healthy  favorable  balance  of  trade  year  after 
year?  Our  World  Affairs  Conunlttee  and  our 
Export-Import  Committee  have  both  met  to 
discuss  what  seems  to  \is  to  represent  a  trend 
and  this  Board  of  Conunerce  wishes  to  ad- 
vise our  representatives  In  Washington  of 
our  urgent  concern. 

The  bills  in  question,  some  on  their  own 
feet  and  some  as  riders,  poae  a  direct  threat 
to  the  International  commerce  of  tlie  United 
States,  to  the  industry  and  agricultine  of 
the  State  of  MlclUgan  at  the  very  moment 
when  our  State  Ooverament  and  private  en- 
terprises are  co(^>eratlng  with  our  Federal 
Oevermnent  la  eSorta  to  eiqiand  exports.  Kx- 
pandlng  exports  is  certainly  a  moat  palatable 
way  to  Improve  our  balance  of  paymenta  po- 
ittton.  TlM  thr— >  of  Uapottng  quotas  al- 
ready turn  forelgB  gorenunents  i>ii>lea<lii|[_ 
and  we  m*f  be  absolottf  y  oertain  of  retalia- 
tion tor  any  new  restilettons. 
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Several  of  theae  billa  are  about  to  become 
'tbe  subject  of  bearlacs,  botb  In  House  Octn- 
mlttees  aitd  Senate  Oonunltteea.  and  «• 
would  like  to  go  on  leoottl  by  stetlzig  that 
paasage  of  any  of  them  would  Mrloudy  an> 
dennlne  the  patient  lad  determined  efforts 
of  tbe  United  States,  over  many  jrearB,  to  re- 
duce trade  bazrlecB  and  expand  International 
commerce  tbroutfaout  tbe  wi^Id.  Tbese  blUs 
all  seek  to  do  ttUs  by  erecting  Import  con- 
trols and  non-tariff  bsirlerB  for  specific  oom- 
mocuty  froups  or  Induatrles. 

It  is  »  nrnjor  VS.  achievement  that  this 
nation  has  led  tbe  n«e  'Woiid  In  substantial 
tarUr  reductions  at  OATT.  Ijcglslatton  to  Im- 
plement some  of  the  tentative  agreements 
reached  In  Geneva  will  shortly  be  introduced. 
To  preserve  the  gains  made  In  that  historic 
series  of  negotiations,  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion is  essential.  Ttie  present  bUIs.  designed 
to  impede  Imports  in  one  way  or  another,  are 
directly  in  conflict  wltb  tbat  goal.  The 
proper  course  for  the  TTnlted  States  trade 
policy  In  tbe  years  ahead  is  to  seek  reduction 
in  the  remaining  non-tariff  barriers  erected 
by  other  nations  against  American  goods  .  . . 
not  to  erect  more  such  barriers  of  our  own. 
In  light  ot  the  fact  that  our  domestic  econ- 
omy is  undergoing  increasingly  severe  infla- 
tionary pressures,  it  seems  partlctilarly  short- 
slgbted  to  promote  additional  restrictions  on 
Imports.  Imparts,  In  addition  to  any  other 
eoononUs  Urtoe  they  may  have,  do  provide. 
In  many  Instances,  an  antl-lnflatlonary  pres- 
sure so  badly  needed. 

Therefore,  tbe  Greater  Detroit  Board  of 
CkMnmerce  turges  you  not  only  to  oi^>oe«  tbeee 
Import-restrtetlng  Mils  wltb  your  vote  but 
also  to  use  yaar  Inllusnce  to  devdop  legls- 
laMaa  tbat  will  preserve  our  trade  ezpan- 
sloB  gains.  FlnaUy.  we  would  sincerely  ap- 
prqdate  receiving  your  views  on  the  matter. 
Respectfully, 

DWIOHT  Havznb. 

President. 
f 

TIm  GoTcraor  Is  Hone — Briefly 

EZTENSICm  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 
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would  be  sel4sbly  advantageous  for  Mich- 
igan to  see  Itt.  Roomey  In  the  White  HOuse. 
It  certainly  wauld;  but  this  is  an  eztremriy 
"iffr*  pro^Mo^  with  the  prlae  at  least  14 
maatlis  »w»y.:iaeblgui1  i«t>bleins  an  here 
and  noiw,  and|tbey  are  erlUcal. 

WJBK/TVa  prgea  the  Oovemor  to  put  first 
'things  first,  sKercising  in  Lanatng  the  per- 
sonal leadezsbtp  which  is  bis  resimnslblllty 
to  tbe  people  of  BCchlgan. 

They,  after  all,  put  him  in  a  position  to 
seek  the  Preslileiicy  In  the  first  place. 


rotests  by  IntellectiuJ 
Rif-RaiF 


or  idCBiOAir 
m  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Wedne^av.  November  15,  1967 

Mr.  DINOELEt.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permlsdon  granted  I  insert  Into  the 
Amendlz  of  the  Rkc<»b  the  texWtf  an 
editorial  on  WJ^-TV  In  Detroit,  Mich., 
as  follows: 

Trs  GovmroB  Is  Hohb— Bbotlt 


The  State  ot  Michigan  U  being  treated 
this  weekend  to  a  |leetlng  visit  by  its  Chief 
■xeouUvs.  Governor  Romney  is  touching 
down  briefly  en  route  from  Portl«md,  Maine, 
to  points  west. 

Mir.  Romney  has  Just  completed  a  nine- 
day  excuraiaii  throng  ten  states.  This  fol- 
lowed a  week-long  cruise  wltb  his  fellow 
governors  to  tbe  tMlmy  Virgin  Islands.  Ncoct 
week,  be  meets  tbe  voters  of  Wisconsin,  to 
whom  he  currently  bss  no  responslbUlty,  and 
Who  will  view  blm  only  wltb  tbe  curiosity 
due  any  Presideatlal  possibility. 

In  tbs  meantlms,  tbe  home  folks  back  in 
Michigan — to  whom  .he  does  owe  reBp<HisibU- 
Ity— may  be  forgiven  tf  they  feel  neglected 
by  their  able  and  ambitious,  but  absent, 
leader. 

It  must  be  recognised  that  travel  Is  es- 
sential in  modem  affairs;  but.  what  corpora- 
tion—eq>eciany  one  as  problem-ridden  as 
Michigan  Is  at  tbe  moment— would  long 
■tole»»te  a  top  coEeonttve  who  pursued  per- 
sonal ambltlOB  to  tbe  nsgle«>t  ot  bis  basic 
Job. 
Soms  win  say.  with  good  reason,  tbat  It 


HON  OF  REMARKS 

OF  -        ^ 

E.  C  GATHINGS 

or   AKKAHSAS 

IN  THE  hot:  se  op  representattves 
Wednes^y,  November  IS,  1967 

Mr.  GAT^ZNOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Richard  WildDti,  in  his  column  printed 
in  the  November  13  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Eveniiig  Star,  further  clarifles  a 
recent  "demoBistration"  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  by  a  group  of  "peace- 
niks." 

The  article  will  be  of  major  interest 
to  aU  Members  who  will  be  intrigued,  as 
I  was,  to  note  that  the  group  included 
four  college  professors  "who  had  been 
classified  4-F  for  mental  reasons."  I 
wonder  if  the  alumni  of  the  alleges 
were  these  professors  expound  their 
theories  to  students  are  aware  of  their 
status  and  rating. 

But,  the  article  Is  of  much  more  in- 
terest than  juBt  for  the  mental  deficien- 
cies of  these  professors.  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  bring  the  entire  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  membership  of  the  House: 

AMTIWAS   P^OTXSIS    BT    INTXU.SCTUAI. 

RimAVP 

Recently  several  hundred  young  people  de- 
monstrated at  the  Department  of  Justice 
against  the  Vietnam  war  and  made  a  great 
occasion  of  turidng  In  wl»at  they  said  wer« 
more  than  WW  "draft  cards"  at  war  pro- 
testors. 

When  the  bag  was  opened,  however.  It  was 
found  to  oontatb  a  pitiful  miscellany  of  real 
and  phony  dra^  cards  and  notices  of  clas- 
sification, lettett,  statements,  photostats  of 
military  discharge  papers. 

Both  reglBtra^on  certificates  and  notices 
of  classification  I  were  fovind  for  60  persons. 
The  rest  was  a  bodge  podge  of  Xerox  copies, 
photostats  and  ether  doubtful  material. 

The  FBI  ran  a  check  on  a  group  of  names 
from  about  260  seemingly  authenlc  registra- 
tion certificates  and  found  that  17  in  that 
group  had  a  history  of  mental  disorders,  two 
with  suicidal  tendencies.  Among  the  protest- 
ing group  were  four  coUege  professors  who 
had  been  classlfiBd  4-F  for  mental  reasons 

This  U  the  kind  of  intellectual  riff-raff 
with  which  sincere  and  rational  war  objec- 
tors have  become  Involved,  and  the  kind  of 
tactics  to  which  they  have  lent  themselves. 

We  have  never  been  in  a  war  against  which 
there  was  not  objection,  from  the  Tories  of 
the  American  Revolution  through  the  Cop- 
perheads of  the  Civil  War,  the  protestors 
against  putting  down  Agulnaldo.  and  the 
pacifists  and  conscientious  objectors  of  World 
War  I  and  n.  War  is  immoral.  Most  people, 
like  Roosevelt,  hate  it. 

It  Is  interesttbg  to  rediscover  also  that 
even  in  the  wa»  against  Hitler  tlfere  were 
people  m  westerit  countries  who  sympathized 


They  have 
dead  for  the 
maintaining 
There  is  no 


with  the  Nazis.  1  bought  they  would  win.  oh. 
Jected  to  Amerean  involvement.  Much  tf 
that  changed  wl^en  HlUer  attacked  Russia. 

Harold  Nloolsdn's  absorbing  diaries  of  ths 
WOTld  War  n  p«»lod  when  he  was  parllamen 
tary  secretary  for  the  Ministry  of  Inform. 
tlon  reveal   the  Xatallsm.  irresolve  and  ai^ 
couragement  of  the  British  people  before  tbt 
London  blitz,  and  the  sentiment  for  a  seps 
rate    deal   with    HlUer.    Winston    Churchill 
ended  all  that  w^en  he  succeeded  Chamber- 
Young  protesters  who  think  histor7  begin 
the  day  they  w4re  bom  Icnow  nothlngind 
care    less    abouS    the    discouragement    and 
alarm  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  Pevi 
Harbor  and  Iat«r  at  the  Battle  of  Midway 
They  know  nothing  and  care  less  about 
the    agonies    on    Guadalcanal,    Wake    and 
Tarawa,    and    tbe    grave    public    mUglvlnm 
about   the    sacri^ce    of   many   thousands  of 
men  to  what  seemed  no  more  than  Island 
hopping  in  the  Pfdfic  for  no  fixed  or  planned 
purpose.  »'<«"w 

Ev«i  adults  t4nd  to  look  back  on  World 
War  n  as  a  triumphal  march  of  victories 
They  have  forgotten  that  they  awoke  evert 
morning  with  the  nagging  fear  that  mavbe 
we  were  not  wlunlug. 

>tten  that  100,000  men  lie 

purpose  of  reasserting  and 

irican  power  in  the  Paclflc. 

rtcal  reason  to  believe  that 

the  Japanese  wOiUd  have  Invaded  Rawatt 
and  the  west  coast  after  the  attack  at  >«srt 
Harbor.  Ths  Japanese  wished  to  Immobilin 
American  nUUta^y  power  in  the  PacUle  so 
that  they  might  carry  out  their  master  |dao 
of  occupying  and  controlling  aU  of  SouUi 
Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific. 

The  United  St4tes  would  not  permit  that, 
and  there  is  hlsDortcal  reason  to  beUeve  we 
would  have  acted  in  the  Paclflc  without  tbe 
provocation  of  Pearl  Harbco'. 

By  contrast;,  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  an  ex- 
pression  of  the  highest  American  Idealism. 
It  Is  puzzUng  thait  the  war  protesters  of  this 
generation  give  no  weight  to  the  simple  and 
clear  purpose  of  the  United  States  In  Viet- 
nam. That  purpose  is  to  create  the  condi- 
tions In  which  a  small  nation  can  develop  lu 
own  institutions  and  government  without 
having  them  imposed  by  terrorism  and  force 
by  a  neighbor.  Winston  Churchill  would 
surely  have  cla«ed  this,  along  with  the 
Marshall  plan,  as  one  of  the  most  selfleii 
acts  of  history  by  a  great  nation. 

It  is  equally  pi|zzllng  why  so  many  intel- 
lectuals supports^  a  land  war  in  Asia  on  the 
Korean  Penlnsuli  but  now  oppose  a  land 
war  in  Asia  on  the  Indochlnese  peninsula. 

An  invasion  o*  South  Korea  by  North 
Korea  had  to  be  turned  back,  even  though 
it  also  Involved  fighting  an  army  of  a  million 
Chinese.  But  the  penetration  of  South  Viet- 
nam, organized,  financed  and  supported  by 
North  Vietnam,  U^  considered  by  some  of  the 
same  Intelleotuais  to  be  no  more  than  aa 
internal  revolution. 

It  is  understandable  in  view  of  these  con- 
tradictions why,  '  aftw  listening  to  their 
elders,  so  many  of  the  young  protesten  an 
in  a  confused  state  of  mind  when  they  take 
part  in  demonstn  itions  like  the  recent  one 
at  the  Department  of  Justice. 
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I  An  a  Loyal  American  Day  Committee 

EXTENSION 

HON.  DONALD 


IK  THE  HOUSE 

Wednesday, 

Mr.  LUKEN8. 
day,   November 


OF  REMARKS 
or 

E.  LUKENS 

vr  OHIO 

OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Noveniber  IS,  1967 

Mr.  Speakeir,  on  MbB* 
13,   American  Legloo 


pbst  218  In  Middletown.  Ohio — Olenn  C. 
Biwley,  commander— sponsored  a  high- 
ly successful  Veterans  Day  program, 
jobn  W.  Brown.  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Ohio,  and  Phillip  R.  McBrlde.  com- 
BModer,  Department  of  Ohio,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  were  the  featured  speakers. 
Dating  the  ceremonies  I  was  presented  a 
potion  containing  3,097  signatures  eol- 
iKted  in  a  week  expressing  support  for 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  for 
(DBOuragement  of  Americans  In  Viet- 
nam. These  names  are  all  from  the  Mid- 
dletown area,  which  is  located  in  the 
Nth  Congressional  District.  The  petition 
ms  circulated  by  the  "I  Am  a  Loyal 
American  Day  Committee,"  and  reads 
ss  follows: 

We,  the  imderaigned  residents  of  Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  and  surrounding  area,  being 
tojal  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
les,  do  hereby  assert  our  desire  for  the  pres- 
VTStlon  of  law  and  order  in  our  Nation, 
farther,  we  take  this  means  to  express  our 
rinoere  and  patriotic  support  for  Americans 
iB  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
aertng  the  causes  ot  Freedom  and  Justice! 
lb  particular,  we  reaffirm  our  support  and 
aBonragement  for  tbe  men  and  women 
■erring  the  Interests  of  our  Oountry,  and  of 
the  ftee  Worid,  in  the  present  oonfilct  in 
fMnam. 

'  Mr.  Sipeaker.  I  am  calling  this  to  the 
■tteDtlon  of  the  House  to  publicly  ez- 
PM8  to  our  boys  in  Vietnam  the  support 
tt  a  large  number  of  Americans  wlthm 
IhBMth  Congressional  District  and  Mid- 
«ete>wn  area  and  to  demonstrate  the 
enocem  of  these  same  people  for  the 
filing  crime  rates.  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  represent  these  people  in  Washington 
ud  to  express  their  sincere  concern  to 
tfaiabody. 


Piirate  Enterprise's  Pdblk  Retpouiba- 
ky:  Akoa  States  tlw  Case 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  mmsTi.vAi(ZA 
DC  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  November  15,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  1967 
has  been  the  year  for  talking  involve- 
aeat,  responsibility,  unleashing  the  prl- 

wte  sector.  Federal-local  partnerehlp 

**rther  we  were  discussing  the  poverty 
WogAm,  aid  to  education,  urban  re- 
hewal,  or  crime. 

Nowhere  have  I  seen  the  call  for  cor- 
porate—and Individual— responsibility 
m  helping  to  solve  problems  affecting  aU 
of  the  public  expressed  so  eloquently  as 
m  the  address  by  the  president  of  Alcoa, 
J«m  D.  Harper,  pubUshed  by  the  New 
Jax  State  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
wes.  In  the  November  issue  of  Outlook  I 
<»mmend  this  article  to  the  thoughtful 
wtention  of  my  colleagues  at  this  point 
to  the  Record: 

fUftn  EmrapaisK's  Pubuc  RapovsxstUTT 
(By  John  D.  Harper) 

We  at  Alcoa  have  been  trying  for  a  great 
«»M/  years  to  Uve  up  to  what  we  regaid 
"TO  public  responsibilities,  if  for  no  other 
2J""Jl»Mi  our  belief  that  every  business 
"•nasUon  U  part  o<  the  society  in  wblcb 
«<V«rates,  and  that  aU  its  components,  In- 


cluding business,  benefit  from  every  advance 
that  society  achieves. 

Tht  truth  is  that  many  of  tbe  problems 
that  trouble  our  society  today  were  created 
at  least  in  part  or  aggravated  by  tbe  very 
same  buslneBs  enterprise  system  that  bas 
made  our  society  tbe  most  comfortable  and 
prosperous  on  earth.  Of  course,  the  several 
agencies  of  our  society — among  them,  busi- 
ne«»— didnt  deliberately  set  out  to  plague 
the  public  with  dirty  water  or  air  that's 
barely  fit  to  breatbe.  nor  did  they  someliow 
conspire  to  cause  urban  congestion,  traffic 
Jams,  and  technological  unemployment.  AU 
these  problems,  and  more,  arose  from  the 
very  nature  of  our  cultural  and  economic 
development,  trom  changing  values  and 
standards,  from  the  concentration  of  indus- 
trial plants  In  advantageous  centers,  from 
technological  progress,  from  the  sheer  sice 
and  success  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 
And,  especially,  they  have  arisen  with  the 
growth  of  our  population. 

Nobody,  for  Instance,  really  wanted  to 
poison  the  fish  In  the  rivers  or  to  contami- 
nate the  air  that  all  of  us  have  to  breathe, 
but  it  happened.  It  happened  in  part  becaiise 
we  only  have  such  problems  with  a  growing 
population,  in  part  because  we  have  lacked 
satisfactory  techniques  for  control  of  con- 
tamination, and  in  part  because  respon- 
sibility is  Uke  a  hot  poker  that  nobody  really 
wants  to  grasp. 

In  any  event,  today  we  have  very  little 
choice  in  the  noatter.  Business  la  Involved 
right  up  to  the  neckline  in  hundreds  of  pub- 
lic problems,  and  the  public— that  is  to  say, 
our  customers,  our  neighbors,  our  employes 
and  our  stockholders — expects  us  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  helping  to  solve  those 
problems.  In  so  doing,  we  protect  the  very 
system  that  permits  us  all  to  prosper. 

A  viable  society  in  which  business  can 
prosper  and  grow,  the  kind  of  society  that 
all  of  us  want,  demands  the  intelligent  ex- 
ercise of  public  responslblrtty  by  the  busi- 
ness  commumty   Itself. 

Please  note  that  I  said  "the  Intelligent 
exercise  of  public  responsibility."  I  did  not 
say  that  business  should  go  galloping  off  in 
all  directions  performing  all  kinds  of  good 
works  at  the  expense  of  its  primary  func- 
tion— ^whlch  Is  to  produce  and  sell  at  a  profit 
goods  of  the  quaUty  and  quantity  required 
by  tbe  consiimer.  We  are  not  in  business 
to  compete  with  the  Salvation  Army.  Charity 
for  its  own  sake  Is,  I  hope,  a  private  concern 
of  each  of  us;  it  is  not  the  task  we  are  paid 
to  perform. 

The  InteUlgent  exercise  of  public  respon- 
sibility is  something  quite  different.  It  In- 
y  volves,  first  of  all,  a  recognition  that  a  busi- 
ness is  a  citizen  In  a  very  real  sense  and 
must  behave  like  a  citizen  In  return  tar  be- 
ing allowed  to  operate  within  the  commu- 
nity. 

Quite  franlcly — and  imfortunately  for  aU 
of  us — there  are  some  businessmen  who  stiU 
believe  that  public  responsibility  means  Uv- 
Ing  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law  and  not  one 
inch  beyond.  These  are  the  same  fellows 
whose  smokestacks  will  go  right  on  belching 
soot  into  your  office  windows  and  on  your 
wife's  laundry  until  the  city  coimcll  passes 
a  law  against  it.  Their  disregard  for  the  pub-  ' 
lie  interest  inevlUbly  leads  to  pubUc  clamor 
for  repressive  or  restrictive  legislation,  which 
may  cause  problems  for  all  of  us. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  is  the 
man  who  would  like  to  make  his  company 
an  extension  of  his  own  personal  social  con- 
science. Sixty  or  70  years  ago,  In  the  era  of 
family  ownership,  It  was  perfectly  proper  to 
donate  millions  of  dollars  to  any  charity 
that  appealed  to  the  leader.  He  owned  the 
business  and  could  do  as  he  pleased  with  his 
profits.  Today's  corporate  leader  has  no  such 
privilege;  he  cannot  disp>ense  corporate  funds 
for  social  purposes,  however  worthy,  with- 
out proper  regard  for  tbe  Interests  ot  bis 
stookboldoe.  If  be  does,  fbe  stockbolden 
wlU  find  a  new  manager. 
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SomewhMe  in  between  those  two  eztreema 
is  the  enlightened  business  leader  of  today 
ai  the  IMO's,  tbe  professional  executive  who 
balances  his  oompany's  pubUc  and  private 
responalbillttee.  wbo  undertakes  an  appro- 
^iate  range  of  projects  in  the  public  sphere 
with  fun  awareness  of  the  fact  that  his  com- 
pany has  other  public  respooaibilltiee  be- 
yond its  profit  responsibility. 

Let  me  repeat:  The  number  one  public 
responsibility  at  private  enterprise  is  to  oper- 
ate at  a  profit.  That's  a  cliche,  ol  course  but 
it  became  a  cUch6  because  it  is  true.  Every 
last  one  of  us— social  worker,  scientist,  poli- 
tician, educator,  clergyman,  union  member 
or  corporate  manager— should  be  ready  to 
fight  to  the  last  ditch  for  that  profit  incen- 
tive, because  that  is  what  provides  our  Jobs 
our  taxes,  all  the  wealth  that  makes  sodal 
progress  possible.  Never  let  us  forget  that 
profit  U  the  baaU  of  our  free  enterprise 
economy ! 

There  is  no  oontribuUon  tbat  private  en- 
terprise can  make  toward  the  pubUc  good 
if  it  falls  in  its  primary  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing a  profit.  It  U  profitable  <^>eratiain  that 
enables  the  corporation  to  behave  as  a  n- 
sponslble  citizen — that  permits  tbe  InteUl- 
gent exercise  of  pubUc  responsibility. 

Business— free  private  enterprise— wm 
flourish  and  prosper  best  In  a  healthy  en- 
vironment, where  Its  employes  are  educated 
and  productive,  where  the  consumers  oi  its 
goods  and  services  are  sufficiently  cultivated 
and  sufflclenUy  well-off  to  seek  a  conttnuaUy 
higher  standard  of  living. 

ooNvsKTiNG  TO  rwoovutuiTi 
If  you  drive  through  a  brawling  ghetto  on 
your  way  to  the  rtBce  In  the  morning,  and 
back  home  again  at  night,  it  Aoesn't  take 
much  imagination  to  recognize  that  some- 
thing is  wrong.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  social 
scientist  to  reaUze  that  slums  don't  generate 
much  business  for  you.  The  bright  young 
men  you  want  for  lutan  executive  Jobs 
aren't  going  to  beat  a  path  through  crime- 
ridden  slums  to  get  to  your  door.  Nor  wlU 
they  want  to  Uve  in  a  deteriorating  city  in 
order  to  work  for  you. 

It  makes  sense  to  participate — wxtti  cor- 
porate money,  talent  and  energy-^n  a  com- 
munity project  to  Improve  oondltlonsjn  the 
slums.  In  the  long  run,  such  parUclpatlon 
will  be  beneficial  to  your  own  b^lness.  Be- 
cause, if  you  reduce  deUnquency,  crime  and 
lUlteracy,  you  reduce  your  own  corporate  tax 
load,  and  you  convert  welfare  cases  Into  pro- 
ductive workers.  Tou  may  even  pick  up  some 
new  customers  in  the  bargain! 

Some  may  wonder  why  private  business  In 
the  United  States  is  contributing  over  $4 
bUllon  a  year  to  education,  above  and  beyond 
its  tax  support  to  the  public  school  system. 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  it  Is  both  good 
business  and  good  citizenship.  The  techno- 
logical advances  of  recent  years  have  gen- 
erated an  almost  Insatiable  demand  for  bet- 
ter-educate#^rkers  who  can  be  trained  and 
re-trained  to  constantly  higher  skills.  When 
a  business  executive  uses  company  funds  to 
support  education,  he  performs  a  public 
service  that  falls  within  his  sphere  of  pubUc 
responslbUlty— he  strengthens  the  commun- 
ity and  the  country  while  enhancing  the 
prospects  for  his  own  enterprise. 

Supporting  a  symphony  orchestra,  or  a 
theater  grovip.  or  an  art  coUection  might 
sound  Impractical  as  an  avenue  of  corporate 
philanthropy.  I  know  some  executives  who 
would  sooner  l>e  caught  smc^ng  opium.  But 
it  can  be  good  business  for  the  company  that 
is  trying  to  recruit  university  graduates  who 
seek  to  live  in  a  community  where  they  and 
their  families  can  enjoy  the  arts.  Such  activi- 
ties also  return  benefits  in  the  form  of  In- 
creased stature  In  tbe  community,  eu  Intan- 
gible reward  of  no  snuiU  value.  This  can  be 
a  eontributloB  to  tbe  upgrading  at  tbe  cul- 
tural weU-belng  of  the  community.  It  can 
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result  In  enhancing  our  reputation  aa  ad- 
Tertlolng  can  never  do. 


In  each  of  tbos* 
oolncldaa  wttn  put 
W&7  it  should 
goes  to'meet : 
productive  dcdlar 
to  tbe  society  w4^ 
tbat  any  dollar  i 
our  dual  respoc 
to  the  community 
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self-interest 
interest.  TbaVs  the 
budiuss  doUar  tbftt 
bponslbUity  must  be  a 
>  be  of  real  benefit 
to  lielp.  I  subtnlt 
%t  Successfully  meets 
to  shareholders  and 
productive  dollar. 


More  and  more,  American  business  is  rec 
Agnizing  that  it  has  a  unique  public  respon- 
^  sibillty,  becauss  of  tbe  fact  that  It  Is  the 
source  of  all  our  productive  wealth — and 
because  it  Is  tbe  beneficiary  of  our  society. 
The  real  dilemma  for  today's  businessman 
Is  not  whether  he  should  or  should  noit  ac- 
cept that  responsibility.  His  dilemma,  rather, 
is  how-to  identify  the  public  areas  in  which 
ha  can  properly  and  helpfully  operate.  I 
suggest  tbat  bis  problem  oould  be  greatly 
simplified  by  applying  tbe  test  of  produc- 
tivity. 

SXLBCriVlTI     IS    NXCBSS&BT 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  put  public 
responsil>Ulty  on  a  strictly  C.OJ>.,  "What's 
in  it  for  m*?**  tjasls.  I  am  saying  that  we 
have  got  to  be  selective  in  what  we  under- 
take, that  ws  have  got  to  avoid  overcom- 
mlttlng  our  resources.  A  banlcrupt  business 
Offers  mighty  few  Job  onwrtunlUes  and  It 
makes  a  mighty  poor  tUxpayar,  even  if  it's 
hsaded  by  tbe  busiest  do-gooder  in  all 
America. 

At  the  risk  of  being  set  down  as  a  home- 
town booster,  I  would  like  to  cite  the  Pitts- 
burgh Benalssanoe  as  an  outstanding  ez- 
ampto  at  tb»  productive  exercise  of  public 
responsibUlty  l>y  private  enterprise. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  it  appeared  that 
Pittsburgh's  future  was  all  belilnd  it.  We 
were  afflicted  with  aU  the  industrial  city 
sirknsssss  you  can  name.  The  smoke  and 
<llrt  and  congestion  were  driving  people  and 
business  out  ot  town;  our  brl^test  young 
men  and  women  were  leaving  town  as  fast 
as  they  could  raise  the  fare. 

What  happened,  of  course.  Is  history.  Those 
ct  us  who  wouldn't  or  couldnt  Join  the 
exodus  recognized  that  we  were  all  going 
down  together  if  we  didnH  pool  our  reeources 
to  clean  up  tbe  mess.  Goieral  a.  K.  MeUon 
and  tba  lata  Oovemor  David  Lawrence  pro- 
Tldsd  tha  leadenhlp  and  Inqjlred  us  all  by 
their  faith  and  pride  in  Pittsburgh.  After  ao 
years  ot  hard  work,  we  stUl  have  far  to  go, 
but  Pittsburgh  Is  a  busy  and  attractive  city 
today. 

This  is  a  classic  example  of  a  pfulnerahlp 
•Sort  between  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors to  meet  a  public  responsibility.  Local 
government  officials,  civic  leaders,  cocnmu- 
nlty  institutions,  businesses,  individual 
buslnessmoi.  and  labor  leaders  Invested  their 
time,  tbair  talents  and  their  money  to  trans- 
form our  town  from  a  dlsantw  area  to  a 
thriving  OMtrojpoUa  with  a  big  future  ahead 
of  it.  I  can  assure  you  that  business  partld- 
patlon  waa  an  indispensable  component  in 
the  community  effort. 

Pittsburgh^of  coitrse.  Is  an  extreme  exam- 
ple, becauss  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Job. 
But  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
bxislnesses  in  hundreds  of  ocnununlties  all 
over  America  that  are  undertaking  local 
puUlo  reaponsibillties.  The  results  premise 
better  communities,  as  well  as  tangible  re- 
wards to  these  tniBlnesses. 

In  Oallfomla,  John  ICcOone,  who  turned 
in  his  cloak  and  dagger  as  Chief  of  the  CXA 
to  return  to  banking,  has  devoted  tiny»  to 
mobilizing  buslneas  throughout  the  state  to 
support  a  rehabUltatloD  program  for  the 
Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles,  which  was  all 
but  torn  ^tart  by  the  tra^o  riots  of  ises. 
Companies  Ilka  Boeing  sad  litton  Industries 
have  worked  up  Job  training  programs  tot 
under-sduoated   but   employable   men    and 
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making  cf  our  cities.  We  ara  in  real  estats 
to  make  mom  y.  But  in  so  doing,  we  ara 
meeting  one  qf  tbe  prims  social  responsi- 
bilities of  our  time:  urban  development.  W* 
hope  that  other  companies  will  Join. 

Certainly,  promotion  of  opportunities  to 
exercise  public  responsibility  Is  an  area  of 
potential  servloe  for  tbe  National  Association 
of  ManuXactursrs.  The  NAM  has  a  responsi- 
bility not  only  to  blow  the  horn  for  American 
business,  but  to  get  tlie  word  around  to  the 
whole  business  community  on  the  thousands 
of  public  improvement  projects  tliat  are  un- 
der way  In  the!  United  States,  and  to  stimu- 
late similar  aiitlon  by  those  who  may,  be 
hesitant  about]  moving  into  the  unfamiUar 
waters  of  public  responsibility.  This  is  an 
area  of  fact-finding  and  information-distrib- 
uting in  whi<ii  an  organization  like  the 
NAM  really  proves  its  worth. 

NO  I^SON  rOB  TmiDITT 

There  is  no  leason  for  hesitancy  or  timid- 
ity. Most  Americans  today  are  well  aware  of 
the  importance!  of  private  enterprise  to  their 
economic  and  i  social  well-being,  afid  they 
would  welcome  broader  business  partlcii>a- 
Uon  In  the  handling  of  tbelr  community 
problems.  | 

We  have  no  reason  on  earth  to  feel  em- 
barrassed or  guilty,  either  in  the  eyes  at 
our  shareholdets  or  of  tbe  community,  when 
we  exercise  a  public^  responsibility  that  prom- 
ises to  benefit  our  neighbors  and  ourselves. 
But  if  we  expect  to  be  loved  by  everybody 
for  everything  We  do,  we  might  as  well  lock 
up  our  briefcases  and  go  home,  because 
nothing  Will  ev^r  get  done. 

I  also  suspect  tlutt  a  great  many  busi- 
nessmen pass  f.p  a  lot  of  opp9rtunitles  for 
ic  action  and  dissipate  oon- 
in  reacting  nervously  and 
lal  scientists  and  their  pro- 
posals. All  too  often,  the  social  scientist  to 
viewed  with  alarm  as  some  kind  of  long- 
haired fanatic  wiho  wants  to  rock  tbe  boat 
and  upset  tbe  best  system  that  man  has  ever 
devised.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the  Job  of  the 
social  scientist  U  to  study  our  society,  to 
tell  us  what  hoi  thinks  may  l>e  going  wrong, 
and  to  stiggest  ^ew  courses  of  action.  I  think 
we  should  listen  to  him  more  attentively, 
even  if  we  doirt  go  along  with  much  tbat 
he  proposes,  becaiise  we  ave  and  work  in 
an  industrial  society  that  is  increasingly  in- 
volved in  areas  of  social  consciousness.  Here 
again.  I  see  a  vital  task  for  the  NAM.  m 
keeping  abreast  of  the  social  sciences  and 
relating  them  1o  the  elTorts  of  the  business 
world. 

We  may  well  find  that  the  social  scientist 
can  be  of  real  service  in  pointing  the  way  to 
new  and  productive  paths  of  public  action  for 
business,  beyontf  the  familiar  fields  of  educa- 
tion, medical  research  and  niTwiinr  i>hilan- 
throples.  Right  now,  bxislness  has  a  verity 
of  definlable  ways  in  which  to  contribute  to 
the  public  sphere  that  have  not  yet  been 
fully  explored.  I  am  sure  there  are  others 
waiting  to  be  discovered. 

If  the  meat  packing  industry  could  find 
a  profitable  mafket  for  all  those  hoofs,  horns 
and  Insldes  thai  once  produced  nothing  but 
aroma  for  Chicago  and  Omaha,  I  see  no 
reason  why  others  can't  perform  a  similar 
public  service  kn  facing  the  problems  of 
today.  I 

For  instance,  bow  about  the  still  unsolved 
mystery  of  what  to  do  with  our  abcmdoned 
automobiles?  a4  far,  we  have  tried  covering 
them  with  roses  and  hiding  them  behind 
trees,  but  we  haven't  been  able  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Let's  find  a  way  to  use  these  Jimk  pUes. 
There  must  be  a  hero's  medal  and  untold 
millions  of  dollars  buried  in  our  automobile 
graveyards,  waiting  for  someone  to  come 
along  with  a  final  solution.  I  susi>ect  that 
in  the  end  it  wmI  come  from  a  businessman 
with  a  talent  tit  reoognlAng  the  pcoAt  po- 
tential in  a  pttblle  reqxmalblllty. 
Business  can  eeek  out  logical  buslneai  ven- 


tures that  oo-ii  teldentaUy  aehleva  publle 
goals,  as  Alcoa  Is  lolng  in  its  urban  develop, 
ment  work. 

It  can  contribute  money  to  charitable  and 
cultural  actlvltlei^ 

It  can  lend  mecialized  personnel  or  fa- 
clllties  to  understaffed,  poorly  equipped  noa> 
profit  organizations. 

But  let's  not  Bt<^  there.  So  far,  we  have 
been  talking  abcnit  ways  that  business  can 
spend  its  money  or  use  Its  personnel  to 
further  public  projects.  There  is,  however, 
aifother  aspect  ot  public  responsibility  thst 
has  been  sorely  neglected  by  far  too  many  of 
our  top  business  people. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  bukness  leader  to  participate 
personally  in  all  pa^aa  of  public  affairs  that 
affect  bis  organization. 

As  corporate  executives,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  speak  out  for  tbe  Interests  of 
our  shareholders.  We  should  not  delegate 
that  responsibility  to  the  NAM  or  to  our 
Juniors,  any  more  than  we  can  fake  our  way 
into  heaven  by  having  a  messenger  boy  rep- 
resent us  at  church  every  Sunday  morning 
with  a  five-dolla>  bill  in  his  hand. 

It  would  be  a  wonderful  world  if  somebody 
else  co\Ud  establish  peace  on  earth,  elimi- 
nate poverty,  Ignlorance,  crime  and  disease, 
settle  all  labor  dleputee  before  they  start, 
lower  taxes,  and  guarantee  all  of  us  ever- 
lasting prosperity — without  disturbing  our 
golf  game.  But  itljtist  doesn't  come  out  that 
way.  \  ' 

ResponslMHtif-  la  something  each  ct  V 
must  accept.  W^  must  uee  the  reeouioes, 
talents  and  Mier||lee  of  buslnees  wlstiy  and 
effectively  to  advance  the  publle  Interest 
and  the  system  ef  private  enterprise  npoa 
which  it  depends.  We  must  accept  personal 
responsibility  for  our  own  stewardsMp  u 
managers  of  business. 

Oreat  tides  of  (Aiange  are  on  the  move  to- 
day, and  the  bustneaa  system  of  this  nation 
must  move  with  them,  must  help  to  direct 
them  through  the  exercise  of  its  pui>lle 
reeponalbllity.  We  cannot  ahlik  or  evade  that 
responsibility. 


Appliance,  IU£»-TV  Dealers  IiuUt  R^ 
T<rfTiac  Credi^  and  lutaDment  Credit 
B«  Handled  Alike  in  TmA-in-Leiidiaf 
Leiislatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEOI^OR  K.  SULUVAN 
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Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all 
of  the  Members  know  who  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  controversy  over 
^consumer  credlit  and  truth-in-lending 
legislation,  the  jmain  Issue  which  will 
have  to  be  resolved  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  in  our  executive 
sessions  next  week,  and  by  the  House 
thereafter.  Is  the  question  of  the  treat- 
ment of  revolving  credit. 

This  Is  the  method  of  billing  used  by 
department  stores,  the  big  retJttl  chains, 
catalog  houses,  a^d  so  forth,  under  which 
the  customer  udually  makes  a  spedfled 
minimum  payment  each  month  and  then 
Is  charged  a  credit  fee  of  IV^  i>aveDt 
per  month  on  hln  unpaid  balance.  Then 
are  many  dlffer^t  ways  of  setting  ap 
these  syvtaaa,  biit  they  generally  reqdn 
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a  computer  and  they  are  not  generally 
laed  by  smaller  retailers.  Instead,  the 
ooaller  retailers  customarily  seU  a  "large 
ti^et"  Item  under  an  Installment  sales 
contract. 

Under  S.  5,  the  truth-in-lending  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  11,  revolv- 
ing credit  enjoys  a  special  exemption 
from  the  requirement  that  all  consumer 
credit  transactions  be  accompanied  by 
a  statement  of  the  annual  percentage 
rate  being  charged.  Revolving  credit  us- 
ers, under  the  Senate  bill,  may  state  this 
charge  on  a  monthly  basis  Instead  of  an 
tnnual  rate. 

But  all  other  types  of  consumer  credit 
must  provide  the  customer  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  finance  charge  as  an  annual 
percentage  rate. 

The  National  Appliance  and  Radio-TV 
Dealers  Association  Is  one  of  many  trade 
associations  which  opposes  the  special 
ezonption  In  the  Senate-passed  bill  for 
revolving  credit.  The  furniture  dealers 
also  oppose  it.  The  t>anks  oppose  it,  too. 
RR.  11601,  the  Consiuner  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act,  avoids  this  discrimination  by 
treating  all  forms  of  consumer  credit  in 
the  same  manner,  requiring  an  annual 
percentage  rate  in  all  consumer  credit 
transactions.  However,  the  Sub(»minit- 
tee  on  Consumer  Affairs  split,  6  to  6, 
oh  the  question  of  treating  all  competing 
(onns  of  consumer  credit  alike. 

Chairman  Wright  Patman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
scheduled  executive  sessions  of  the  full 
eommittee  beginning  next  Monday  to 
work  on  HJl,  11601.  Many  Members  are 
receiving  letters  from  retailers  in  their 
district  and  from  bankers  and  others 
who  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
Ascriminatory  exemption  which  was  in 
the  Senate  bill  and  which  is  contained 
also  in  the  truth-in-lendlng  bills  in- 
troduced by  the  six  members  of  the  sub- 
committee who  are  not  sponsors  of  H.R. 
11601. 

raw   OF   TRX    NONCOMPTTTERIZED    KETAXLERS 

Therefore,  I  think  the  Members  might 
be  interested  in  the  following  news  dis- 
patch in  Monday's  Home  Furnishings 
Dally,  a  Pairchild  publica^on,  express- 
ing the  strong  support  of  the  National 
'Appliance  and  Radio-TV  Dealers  As- 
sociation for  the  kind  of  disclosure  re- 
quirement contained  in  H.R.  11601: 
(From  Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Nov.  13, 
1967] 

RxvoLviMC  Account  TkTTTH  Bill  Urged 

Members  of  the  National  Aw>llance  and 
Bsdlo-TV  Dealers  Association  are  being  lu-ged 
to  wire  members  of  the  Congressional  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  that  any 
nruth-ln-lending"  bill  incorporate  the  same 
"disclosure"  for  revolving  charge  accounts  as 
for  installment  sales. 

Jules  Steinberg,  NARDA  executive  vice- 
president  pointed  out  that  NARDA  president 
tJpton  R.  Zlesler  already  has  placed  the  as- 
sociation on  record  as  favoring  any  so-called 
"tnith-ln-lendlng"  leglslaUon,  provided  the 
formula  for  "determining  the  percentage  rate 
to  be  disclosed  shall  be  figured  on  tbe  same 
basis  for  both  revolving  accounts  and  install- 
ment sales." 

UaXKAK      BANKEBS      ASSOCIATIOK      ALSO      BB- 
HOUNCES      TrNWABaANTXD      DESTDICnON      WOU 

SEvoLviNo   caxDtr 

Mr.  Speaker,  elsewhere  In  the  same 
edition  of  Home  Pumlshlngs  DaUy  there 
1«  an  article  quoting  Charles  R.  McNeUl, 


director  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation's Washington  ofBoe,  as  charging 
an  "\mwarranted  distinction"  between 
retailing  and  banking  interest-rate  dis- 
closures on  revolving  credit  in  the  Sen- 
ate-passed truth-in-lending  legislation. 
He  urged  bankers  to  take  a  strong  Inter- 
est in  the  issue  on  the  grounds  that  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  as  en- 
dorsed by  half  of  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs, 
would  require  banks  to  disclose  Interest 
rates  on  an  annual  basis  while  permit- 
ting retailers  using  revolving  credit  to 
disclose  only  the  monthly  rate. 


Legitlaliye     Reference     Service     Expert 
Reports  on  Syttens  Tecknology 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS         ^ 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  15,  1967 

Mf.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  2,  1967,  Mr.  Robert 
L  Chartrand  of  the  library  of  Congress 
Legislative  Reference  ^Service  presented 
a  paper  entitled  "Systems  Technology 
and  Social  Imagination"  before  a  George 
Washington  University  seminar  <hi  "The 
Impact  of  Technology  on  Himian  Values" 
here  in  Washington.  Mr.  Chartrand,  who 
is  the  very  able  Information  Science 
Specialist  in  the  Science  Policy  Research 
Division  otiMS,  discussed  the  social  con- 
sequences of  systems  technology  and  its 
means  for  providing  adequate  social  con- 
trol in  our  society.  This  presentation 
was  part  of  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  five 
seminars  conducted  by  the  university's 
program  of  policy  studies  in  science  and 
technology.  While  there  were  a  number 
of  people  involved  in  producing  this  ex- 
cellent and  most  valuable  seminar 
series,  I  should  like  to  mention  and  com- 
mend two  in  particular;  Prof.  Louis  H. 
Mayo  of  the  university's  law  faculty  amd 
vice  president  for  advanced  policy  studies 
who  was  responsible  to  a  large  degree  for 
the  organization  of  the  entire  series;  and 
Prof.  Harold  P.  Green  of  the  GWU  law 
faculty  who  was  instrumental  in  the 
creation  of  the  law,  science,  and  tech- 
nology program  in  the  university's  grad- 
uate school  of  public  law  and  who  was  in 
charge  of  this  particular  seminar  session 
during  which  Mr.  Chartrand's  paper  was 
read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  systems  technology  Is 
rapidly  becoming  an  invaluable  tool  in 
the  private  sector  of  this  coimtry  and  it 
is  high  time  that  this  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Government  consider,  in  an  or- 
ganized way,  its  use  on  a  massive  scale  In 
the  solution  of  nondefense,  nonspace 
problems  of  the  public  sector. 

I  filed  a  bill  on  b^ialf  of  some  40  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  the  second  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  and  again  in  this 
session — HJR.  20 — which  would  create  a 
National  Commission  on  Public  Manage- 
ment that  would  be  charged  with  the 
Job  of  studying  the  aiK>licatlon  of  sys- 
tems technology  to  Federal  programs. 
Mr.  Chartrand  was  of  great  assistance 


In  tbe  preparation  and  continued  devel- 
opment of  this  proposal  and  his  report 
to  this  fine  seminar  series  at  George 
Washington  University  bears  directly  on 
the  importance  of  that  legislation.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  his  report  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Systems  Tbcrmoi.oot  amo  Social 
Imagination 

(A  presentation  before  the  seminar  on  the 
Impact  of  Technology  on  Human  Values, 
the  George  Washington  University,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  October  2,  1967,  by  Robert 
Ii.  Chartrand,  Information  science  special- 
ist. Science  Policy  Research  Division, 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of 
Congrees,  Wasliington,  D.C.) 

(Note. — ^The  views  expressed  in  ttUs  pi4>er 
are  those  of  the  jiuthor  and  are  not  neces- 
sarily those  of  tbe  Legislative  Reference 
Service  nor  the  Library  of  Congress.) 

Dr.  Jerome  Wiesnxr  .  .  .  the  computer, 
with  its  promise  of  a  million-fold  increase 
in  man's  capacity  to  handle  information,  will 
undoubtedly  have  the  most  far-reaching 
consequences  of  any  contemporary  develop- 
ment. The  potential  for  good  in  the  com- 
puter, and  the  danger  inherent  in  its  misuse, 
exceed  our  ability  to  imagine.  ^ 

XNTRODUCnON 

The  civilization  of  wl^ch  we  are  a  part 
is  nonpareil  In  the  annals  of  mankind.  Never 
before  have  the  Innovative  genius  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  man  combined  to  offer 
the  populace  not  only  a  high  degree  of  secur- 
ity but  unprecedented  material  wealth.  The 
past  25  years  are  a  chronicle  of  spectacular 
achievement  in  a  broad  spectrum  of  sci- 
entific and  technological  achievements,  in- 
cluding nuclear  energy,  penetration  of  the 
space  about  us,  and  the  development  of 
automatic  data  processing  (ADP). 

The  Impact  upon  the  institutions,  laws, 
and  mores  of  all  facets  of  society  has  been 
significant.  Teclinology  has  brought  count- 
less tangible'  t>eneflts  but  also  has  intro- 
duced nimierous  overt  and  subtle  deleterious 
effects.  The  patterns  of  American  life  are 
changing,  and  clianglng  so  swiftly  that  tradi- 
tional rules  and  procedures  for  coping  with 
tlie  problems  of  man  often  do  not  stifflce. 
In  commentary  upon  tills.  Judge  Th(»nas 
Craven,  a  respected  Judicial  philosopher,  has 
observed: 

"There  has  always  been  a  process  of  change 
In  the  basic  institutions  of  value  systems 
established  by  societies,  but  the  changes 
were  slow  and  man  could  readUy  adapt  to 
them,  and  those  ctianges  co\ild  properly  be 
eaUed  evolutionary.  But  the  transformations 
now  occurring  are  at  such  an  accelerated 
rate,  it  must  be  called  revolutionary." ' 

The  struggle  to  control  the  very  tech- 
nology which  man  develops  is  a  long-term 
one,  and  will  usurp  the  Isest  efforts  which 
can  be  put  forth  by  industry,  business,  gov- 
ernment, and  the  academic  world.  The 
mactilne  mUleu  is  not  flexible;  thus  as 
^pobert  W.  King  comments  in  his  monograph 
»n  "Technology  and  Social  Progress,"  .  .  .  ss 
mankind  amalgates  itself  more  and  more 
into  a  machine  society  it  will  be  the  human 
elements  who  will  make  the  essential  accom- 
modations and  adjustments."  ' 

Pew  fortuns  tiave  l>een  organized  to  discuss 
the  impact  of  technology  on  society  and 
human  values.  The  interdisciplinary  natxire 
of  this  gathering  underscores  the  path  by 
which  solutions  and  an  acceptable  modu* 
Vivendi  may  be  attained.  The  best  thtnUng 
of  conceptualists  of  many  academic  special- 
ties, synthesized  and  exhaustively  scruti- 
nized, can  offer  alternatives  of  action  which 
may  be  utilized  by  the  decision-makers  with- 
in the  Federal  government  and  tbelr  coun- 
terparts in  tbe  private  domain. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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Contemporary  leadership  faces  obstacles 
more  enormous  and  complex  than  any  pre- 
ylouBly^f  aced  by  earlier  generations.  The  crux 
Of  the  challenge  is  contained  In  the  report 
of  the  National  OommiBalon  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress: 

"Our  problem  Is  to  mamhall  the  needed 
technologies,  some  of  which  are  known  and 
some  not  yet  known.  If  we  are  to  clean  up 
our  environment,  enhance  human  person- 
ality, enrich  leisure  time,  make  work  human- 
ly creative,  and  restore  our  natural  resources, 
we  shall  need  UiTentlveness  In  the  demo- 
cratic decision  making  process  as  well  as  In 
the  needed  technologies."  < 

TSCBNOLOOT    ANB    SOdXTAI.   FB«BUMS 

When  one  r^ers  t*  "technology,"  It  is  dis- 
covered that  It  means  many  different  things 
to  different  people.  As  a  point  of  departure, 
the  definition  of  Vice  Admiral  Hyman  Rlck- 
over  will  suffice:  "Technology  is  tools,  tech- 
niques, procedures,  thines;  the  artifacts 
fashioned  by  modern  industrial  man  to  In- 
crease his  powers  of  mind  and  body."»  The 
role  of  the  electronic  computer  in  our  society 
has  become  a  many-splendered  thing.  Some 
choose  to  Ignore  its  existence,  others  deride 
the  clumsiness  and  cost  of  the  "mechanical 
monster;"  many  distrust  Its  power  and  Im- 
plied mastery  of  previously  man-controlled 
endeavors,  and  finally  It  might  be  said  with 
accuracy  that  the  majority  of  citizens  face 
Us  power  with  veiled  fear  bom  of  Ignorance. 

In  discussing  the  implications  of  the  com- 
puter to  mankind,  and  its  view  of  the  new 
marvel,  Brian  Murphy  offers  this  analogy: 

"We  are  vaguely  aware  that  computers  are 
powerful  extensions  of  man's  intellect  but 
they  are  Inexplicable  to  most  of  us  and  con- 
sequently we  stand  In  awe  of  them  much  as 
primitive  man  stood  '  in  awe  of  powerful' 
demonstrations  of  natural  phenomena  such 
as  thunder  and  lightning,  regarding  them  as 
work  of  gods.  I<lke  thunder  and  lightning, 
cCMnputers  are  the  product  of  explicable 
factCHv;  with  understanding  of  these  factors, 
awe  fades  though  wonder  may  remain."* 

The  problems  of  our  age.  called  "The  Age 
of  Anxiety"  <  by  Marshall  McLtthan,  force  a 
spUnterlng  of  effort  by  those  who  must  cope 
with  them.  In  addition  to  the  oftentimes 
dominant  problems  presented  in  connection 
with  defense  ot  the  Nation  and  the  conquest 
of  space,  there  is  a  new,  seemingly  kaleido- 
scopic conglomeration  of  problems  which  is 
affecting  the  lives  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child.  Air  and  water  pollution  control,  solid 
waate  disposal,  transportation  network  ;>Ian- 
nlng,  urban  expansion  and  renewal — the 
crlUcallty  of  these  pmlnts  of  focus  iacreases 
with  ea<^  passing  day.  Technology  has 
caused  many  of  these  problems;  technology 
well  may  provide  the  antidotes. 

The  benefits  of  technological  Innovation 
have  been  chronicled  in  detail,  but  percex>- 
tlon  regarding  the  converse  aspects  all  too 
•ft«i  la  missing.  An  exception  Is  the  insight 
provided  in  Professor  Harold  Greens'  paper 
entitled  "The  New  Technological  Era  in  Our 
Modem  Society:  A  lawyer's  Perspective;"  in 
connection  with  evaluating  the  impact  of 
technology,  be  states: 

"Under  the  best  at  circumstances,  tech- 
nological advance  freipiently  Involves  major 
social  disrupttens:  unemployment,  excessive 
leisure,  changes  in  social  or  moral  standards, 
and  the  like.  But  technological  advance  may 
also  Involve  hasards  to  the  health,  safety, 
and  security  of  sadety."  ■ 

The  severe  disarrangements  of  existing  in- 
stitutions, modes  oi  operation,  personal 
mcrea,  and  inter-group  relationships  have 
prompted  the  authozahip  of  books  and 
articles,  the  sposworlng  of  lectures  and  sym- 
posia, and  Increased  discussion  between 
t.hinirtm  indlvlduala.  No  one  is  exempt  from 
the  Impact  of  tfBOhnology.  IfCanball  McLuhan 
putt  It  tliii  way: 

-Tha  medUim.  or  proo— .  of  mu  time 


Footnotes  at  end  of  ^eech. 


electric  technology — Is  reshaping  and  re- 
structuring patterns  of  social  Interdepend- 
ence and  every  aspect  of  our  personal  life. 
It  is  forcing  us  to  reconsider  and  reevaluate 
practically  everf  thought,  every  action,  and 
every  institution  formerly  taken  for 
granted."*  j 

Thus,  with  gi^iind  rules  in  a  state  (rf  flux, 
and  options  toil  corrective  action  being  of- 
fered on  every  side,  there  Is  a  need  tat  logical 
thinking  perhapt  as  never  betore. 

TECHNOLOGICAL    aNnOO^XS    TO    OUS    PXOBLKICS 

Among  the  leaders  in  government  who  are 
actively  working  to  cope  with  the  new  spate 
of  public  probletns  is  Representative  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse  of  Massachusetts.  He  has  opined 
that  ".  .  .  we  aic  on  the  threshold  of  an  en- 
tirely new  approach  to  ttte  solution  of  these 
public  problems  It  will  involve  an  altered  re- 
lationship between  business  and  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  Toraccomplisb  this  revolution, 
there  is  an  increasing  Interest  in  .  .  .  systems 
management."  'f 

The  result  of  searching  for  a  realistic 
mechanism  by  which  to  examine  public  prob- 
lems and  propose  utilitarian  solutions  has 
been  bis  plan  f^r  a  National  Commission  on 
Public  Management.  Bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representalves  (HJt. 
21  and  others)  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  of  ]  'ennsylvania  and  sevo'al  co- 
sponsors  <S.  467 1  which  would  emphi^ze  the 
use  of  the  "syatems  approach"  in 'solving 
public  problems.  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of 
Wisconsin,  in  his  Scientific  Manpower  Utili- 
zation Act  of  1967,  also  has  recognized  the 
presence  of  these  threatening  problems  and 
has  proposed  (Jn  8.  430)  "to  mobilize  and 
utilize  the  sciebtlflc  and  engineering  man- 
power of  the  nation  to  employ  systems  anal- 
ysis and  systeme  engineering  to  fully  employ 
the  nation's  i^anpower  resources  to  solve 
national  probleiis."  " 

The  use  of  automatic  data  processing"  In 
the  support  of  research,  as  well  as  in  ad- 
ministrative talks,  has  proven  to  be  of  high 
benefit,  and  ali  o  has  Introduced  new  prob- 
lems. In  "SocU  ty  as  a  Learning  Machine." 
Dr.  Jerome  Wlei  ner  of  M.I.T.  points  out  that: 

"The  use  of  |  digital  compute?,  both  for 
processing  vast  |  amounts  of  Information  in- 
herent in  mai|y  of  these  studies  and  for 
modeling  the  systems  under  investigation, 
offers  the  promise  of  a  major  breakthrough 
In  research  in  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences." "  i 

The  vise  of  tlie  new  technology  referred  to 
as  "systems  atialysis"  or  "operations  re- 
search", when  {ximblned  with  ADP,  has  af- 
fected thousands  of  business  and  industrial 
applications.  Also,  the  entire  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Government  now  is 
required  to  participate  in  the  "Plannlng- 
Programmlng-^udgettng  System"  (PPBS)" 
which  places  r  premliun  on  methodical, 
analytical  establishment  of  goals  and  pro- 
gram priorities^  both  for  short-  and  long- 
range  planning  purposes. 

As  the  use  of  the  electronic  computer  be- 
comes more  widesperad,  there  is  a  growing 
danger  that  ^  the  desire  to  utilize  its 
capacious  memory  and  fantastic  processing 
capability,  men  will  delimit  that  type  of 
Information  which  then  is  used  to  make  all- 
important  policy  decisions.  Dr.  Donald 
Michael  Issues  a,  warning  on  this  subject: 

"Already  planners  and  administrators  are 
tending  to  place  undue  emphasis  on — that 
is,  coming  to  ralue  most — those  aspects  of 
reality  which  the  computer  can  deiU  with 
just  because  the  computer  can  do  so.  The 
individual — the  point  off  the  curve — becomea 
an  annoyance.** " 

The  upshot  of  this  situation  may  be,  aa 
described  in  tke  recent  volume  Automated 
State,  that  ".  .  .  normal  prooediire  calls  for 
the  making  of  decisions  of  Incalculable  con- 
sequence without  serious  public  discussion 
or  comprehension."  »* 

SOCIAI.   OOa-SXQTTXHCXB   AMD   OOMTBOL 

Has  num  be^me  dangerously  disoriented 


during  our  own  time?  The  Lord  Snow,  in 
meeting  with  key  Congressional  and  scientlfle 
figures  concerned  with  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology on  society,  liad  this  to  say: 

"We  need  to  know  more  exactly  how  we  are 
living  here  and  now.  We  are  Ignorant  of  the 
social  life  around  ius:  we  are  more  Ignorant 
than  is  wise,  or  safe,  or  human."  » 

In  a  »^Tnin».r  suoh  as  this,  it  behooves  each 
person — whether  ecientlst.  lawyer,  admlois- 
trator,  or  educator — to  once  again  reexamine 
the  ways  In  which  technology  has  affected 
him,  his  family,  bis  work,  and  his  nation. 
The  goals  of  society  may  coincide  with  the 
national  goals  promulgated  by  our  govern- 
ment leadership.  Or  they  may  differ  in  cer- 
tain essentials.        i 

The  laws  by  which  we  are  g^ivemed  provide 
a  solid  base  by  iMilch  society  can  functloa 
without  undue  cUaos.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  centers^  of  power  In  our  country, 
regardless  of  whe^  they  are  found,  and  the 
laws  by  which  wo  are  governed,  are  key  to 
our  survival  and  {future.  To  what  extent  is 
our  way  of  life  b^ing  altered  by  computer- 
ization, and  how  4oes  this  relate  to  the  rule 
of  law  over  mant  Robert  Boguslaw,  in  hit 
thought-provoking  book  called  77ie  Nev 
Utopians,  offers  the  opinion  that: 

"The  exercise  of  power,  which  formerly 
was  mediated  thfough  conventions  of  law, 
custom,  'what  the  union  will  stand  for.'  or 
'principles  of  huttian  relations' — now  must 
be  mediated  through  the  ctirrent  state  of 
computer  technology."  " 

Projections  of  state-of-the-art  develop- 
ment in  automatic  data  processing  hardware 
and  software  reflect  capabilities  for  the  fu- 
ture that  would  be  unbelievable  if  we  had 
not  been  witness  to  equally  fabulous  Inno- 
vations within  our  own  lifetimes.  But 
whether  an  advance  is  made  in  computer 
technology  or  saiiie  related  realm  (such  aa 
lasers),  there  are]  not  the  guidelines  extant 
today  which  can  tfcU  us  what  effect  a  nAv  de- 
velopment may  bfEive  upon  society.  Prior  to 
commitment  of  s4arce  personnel  and  imple- 
mentation monies,  there  must  be  careful, 
intensive  assessment  of  where  the  new  offer- 
ing win  impinge  on  existing  activities  and 
values.  Admiral  Rtckover  calls  for  the  type  of 
controls  which  lotg  have  existed  In  the  pub- 
lic health  field;  In  his  words:  "There  la  a 
need  for  laws  requiring  that  before  a  particu- 
lar technology  may  be  used,  reliable  tests 
must  have  been  made  to  prove  it  will  be  use- 
ful and  safe."  " 

The  responsibility  for  creating  new  tools 
and  te<Anlques  resides  in  many  quarters: 
with  the  person  oj  group  who  demands  a  new 
product;  with  the  Inventor  who  conceives  of 
that  device  or  process  which  can  fulfill  the 
need;  with  the  sources  of  financial  support; 
with  those  skilled  human  beings  who  will 
adapt  the  invention  to  the  specific  need(8) 
of  society;  tmd  wifth  those  who  wo\Ud  market 
the  product  so  ^hat  all  may  share  in  its 
benefits. 

Discussion  ever  the  social  consequences  of 
the  technological  revolution  has  run  the 
gamut  from  ratidnal  debate  to  impassioned 
dialogue.  The .  pipposal  for  a  Federal  Data 
Center  to  store  centrally  in  ADP  form  m- 
lected  economic  sftatlstical  data  has  been  the 
focus  of  pi-.bllc  hearings  in  both  chambers  sf 
the  Federal  Congress*  and  a  platform  for 
the  expression  (S  opinions  by  discussants 
from  aU  quarter^.  Is  the  "Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy" a  bona  fl4e  issue?  In  the  words  of 
McLutan: 

"The  older,  traditional  ideas  of  private  Iso- 
lated thoughts  and  actions — the  patterns  et 
mecUanlstlc  technology — are  very  seriously 
threatened  by  ne#  methods  of  instantaneou* 
eteetrle  information  retrieval,  by  the  elec- 
trically computerized  doealer  bank — that  one 
big  gooslp  coluaui  that  Is  tinforglving,  un- 
forgetful  and  ftMn  which  there  Is  no  re- 
demption, BO  erasure  of  'early  mistakes.' " " 
The  ]\istlflcat^n  for  compiling,  struc- 
processing  Information  which 
be    kept    In    fragmented 


taring,   and 
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fashion  In  diverse  data  repositories  Is  the 
crux  of  many  arguments.  la  it  enough  to  say 
that  budgeteers  and  planners  must  have  all 
of  the  requisite  data  brought  together  In  one 
easily  accessible  store?  Who  Is  to  determine 
what  data  is  essential,  and  more  Importantly 
who  is  to  have  access  to  It,  and  under  what 
conditions?  The  controls  possible  are  many." 
and  should  be  examined  and  reexamined 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  social  con- 
science and  the  desired  balance  to  be  main- 
tained between  our  guaranteed  liberties  and 
the  needs  of  those  who  must  govern. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  too  early  to  assess 
accurately  the  full  Impact  of  the  burgeon- 
ing technology  on  this  Nation.  Change  is 
constant,  and  our  thinking  must  resp>ond  to 
the  needs  of  the  era.  In  discussing  the 
eiterla  by  which  man  must  exist  with  ma- 
ehines  Freeman  Holmer  offers  this  Insight: 

"The  use  of  these  machines  is  still  ours  to 
shape  in  terms  of  the  moral  imperatives — the 
fundamental  choices  of  value.  There  Is  a 
logic  of  the  machines  that  cannot  be  denied 
but  there  Is  a  logic  beyond  logic  which  should 
control  the  result  of  this  revolution  of  our 
time."  ■ 

Today  there  Is  a  need  for  empathetic  Inter- 
sctlon  bet^i^een  individuals,  groups,  and  na- 
tions as  never  before  in  the  existence  of  the 
earth.  Each  new  challenge  requires  a  wrench- 
ing change  in  patterns  of  behavior  or  in- 
stitutional modes  of  operation.  Our  future 
rests  not  only  with  the  innovators  and  indus- 
trial manufacturers  of  new  and  better 
devices.  The  insight  and  flexibility  of  the  so- 
cial planners  and  Inter-disclpllnary  molders 
ef  the  morrow  may  prove  to  be  the  sine  qua 
aon  as  the  civilization  of  the  coming  decades 
Is  projected  and  brought  to  a  state  of  reality. 
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Veteran  Coiuiecticat  Reporter  To  Retire 
After  50- Year  Career 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  coNKKyncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  15,  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dean 
of  the  Connecticut  press  cori>6  In  the 
Nation's  Capital,  Mr.  Robert  D.  Byrnes,  la 
retiring  at  the  end  of  this  year.  His  dis- 
tinguished Journalistic  career  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  50  years.  24  of  which 
were  spent  covering  the  Washington 
scene,  has  earned  him  a  reputation  for 
excellence  and  integrity  in  Interpreting 
political  events.  The  Connecticut  con- 
gressional delegation,  which  has  served 
during  his  long  tenure,  can  testify  to 
the  depth  of  his  perception  and  his  grasp 
of  issues.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  one 
among  us  who  would  deny  that  he  has 
served  the  highest  ideals  of  our  ooontry, 
and  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  partic- 
ular. 

I  wish  for  Bob  Byrnes  an  of  the  re- 
wards of  a  well-deserved  retirement  I 
am  pleased  to  know  that  be  and  Mrs. 
Byrnes  will  remain  In  the  Washington 


area  and  will  be  available  to  comment 
on  the  activities  of  Ci^itol  Hill,  at  a 
less  demanding  pace,  from  time  to  time. 
I  wish  for  both  of  them  many  long  years 
together  in  happiness  and  good  health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  am  in- 
serting an  article  from  the  November  12. 
1967,  issue  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  the 
newspaper  with  which  Bob  Byrnes  has 
been  associated  most  of  his  Journalistic 
life.  This  article  ably  docmnfents  his  ful- 
fillment of  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
newspaper  profession: 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant,  Nov.  12,  1967] 

OotntANT's    Washznoton    Refokt^    Robbt 

Btknxs  To  Em  Caixb 

Washxnotoh. — ^Robert  D.  Bymea,  The 
Couranfs  veteran  Washington  ccHreepond- 
ent,  wm  retire  at  the  end  of  this  year,  bring- 
ing to  a  cloee  a  distinguished  60-year  career 
as  a  reporter.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Robert 
Waters  of  The  Cotirant  staff. 

Byrnes,  the  dean  of  the  Connecticut  press 
corps  In  the  capital,  has  covered  the  Waah- 
ington  scene  for  24  years.  His  actual  work 
will  end  with  the  close  of  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress,  presimiably  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

In  a  city  of  poUtical  experts,  Bob  Byrnes 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
especially  on  the  oft-mysterious  mechanics 
of  the  Congressional  machine. 

TO    BX   HONOaiS 

This  esteem  will  t>e  reflected  Wednesday 
In  ceremonies.  Byrnes  wUl  be  honored  at  a 
noon-day  luncheon  and  an  evening  recep- 
tion— both  at  the  Capitol. 

Hosting  both  affairs  ^  the  eight-member 
Connecticut  delegation  to  Congress.  Guests 
wUl  Include  some  of  the  most  important 
leaders  in  CTongress,  as  well  as  friends  and 
Courant  ofllcials. 

Byrnes'  24  years  in  Washington  places  him 
near  the  top  of  the  list  of  the  most  experi- 
enced reporters  here. 

The  24  years,  however,  represent  leas  than 
half  of  his  career  in  newspaper  work.  His  first 
news  writing  assignments  came  in  the  fall 
of  1917 — when  Byrnes  was  a  17-year-old  stu- 
dent at  Trinity  CoUege. 

Byrnes  went  to  work  as  the  campus  cor- 
respondent for  the  HartfcM-d  Times.  He  faced 
formidable  opposition.  The  late  Moses  Berk- 
man,  later  a  Times  editor,  was  correspondent 
for  the  old  Hartford  Post. 

And  The  Couranfs  campus  correspondent 
was  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  who  later  became 
the  fourth  Courant  published  that  Byrnes 
was  to  work  under. 

OONTACTB)   BT    XXTTEMXTXa 

It  was  Reitemeyer  who  brought  Byrnes  to 
The  Courant.  In  1920,  Reitemeyer  contacted 
Byrnes. 

"He  hired  me  right  out  at  the  Times  city 
room  where  I  was  working  during  sununer 
vacation, "  Byrnes  smiled  In  recalling  his 
start  with  "America's  Oldest  Newspaper  In 
Continuous   Publication." 

Byrnes  was  graduated  from  Trinity  two 
years  later,  "nie  following  year  he  started 
the  first  of  20  years  covering  the  hectic  scene 
at  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly. 

That  same  year,  1923,  he  also  took  an- 
other big  step:  He  married  the  former 
Dorothy  Seymour  of  Cos  Cob. 

They  have  one  son.  Robert  S.  Byrnes,  who 
Is  now  married,  and.  like  his  parents,  makes 
his  home  across  the  Potomac  River  in  nearby 
Arlington,  Va. 

As  a  ooUege  reporter  In  Hartford,  Bymea 
attracted  the  attention  of  big  dty  editors. 
IXm  C.  Sets,  an  official  with  the  old  New 
Tatt  World,  offered  Bymea  a  Job  In  Man- 
hattan. 

"^e  then  advised  me  not  to  take  it," 
Jaugbed   Byrnes. 

Why?  "He  told  me  Hartf(»d  Is  the  best 
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newqMtper  city  In  th«  world.**  nc&nwl 
Bytne*.  "W«  bad  two  atrong.  Independent 
newspapen." 

nOLBB  TAUOXn  Foms 

Bynus'  pre-Washlngtozi  experience  waant 
Untlted  to  the  Oeneral  Aasembly,  bowever.  At 
varloua  times,  be  served  ••  state  editor, 
poUtlcsl  editor  and  as  an  editorial  writer. 

In  IMS.  Bymee  and  bis  wife  made  tba 
mow  to  Washington  to  begin  tbe  work  be 
wUl  end  wben  Congress  quits  later  tbls 
year. 

Over  tbe  years.  Byrnes  bas  met  tbe  great 
and  tbe  near-great.  He  bas  covered  the  last 
ao  national  conventions  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties.  At  one  time  or  an- 
other, iM  baa  covered  nearly  every  president 
since  CaMn  Coolldge.  In  Washington,  be 
has  seen  10  senators  and  30  House  members 
elected  from  Connecticut. 

One  of  Byrnes'  moat  memorable  stories 
came  In  1946.  It  was  also  a  big  day  In  his- 
tory: VJ  Day. 

-I  went  out  to  illnner  that  nlgbt,"  he 
■aid.  *■  After  dlnnw,  X  stopped  by  tbe  White 
House." 

To  bis  surprise.  Byrnes  learned  that  Presi- 
dent Trufnan  had  called  a  hurried  press 
conference. 

TKUlCAir   WZIX   BZimCBXBID 

Bymea  was  one  of  some  SO  newsmen  at 
tbe  Wblte  House  to  bear  Truman  announce 
tbe  end  at  World  War  n.  Normally  200  cor- 
reepondents  would  have  been  there  If  the 
conference  bad  been  scheduled. 

Harry  8.  Truman,  as  a  former  senator,  as 
well  as  Piealdent,  la  well -remembered  by 
Bymea.  "He  was  a  man  who  would  speak 
first  the  second  time  he  met  you,"  said 
Bymea. 

Truman's  tbougbtfulness  was  demon- 
strated t^pn  during  bis  VJ  Day  announce- 
ment, Bymea  remembered.  As  Truman  read 
hla  statement  on  tbe  end  of  hostllltes,  he 
suddenly  reallsted  the  press  corps  was  having 
dllBculty  keeping  up  their  notes  on  tbe 
Freeldent's  prepared  remarks. 

During  one  of  tbe  most  momentotis  an- 
nouncements of  tbe  century,  Truman 
halted. 

"He  bad  read  only  one  or  two  sentences — 
and  then  he  atopped."  aald  Bymea.  "He 
realized  what  we  were  up  against." 

"He  looked  at  vm  and  said:  Tou  dont 
have  to  take  thla  down.  It's  mimeographed. 
You  can  pick  up  copies  on  your  way  out.' " 

Other  outstanding  stories  Byrnes  has  cov- 
ered Included  the  poet  World  War  n  legis- 
lation on  atomic  energy.  It  was  a  national 
story.  But  it  has  a  strong  Connecticut  flavor. 

Tbe  late  Senator  Brlen  McMahon  led  tbe 
legislative  effort  that  bears  his  name.  Con- 
necticut's other  senator.  Admiral  Thomas  C. 
Hart,  at  Sbaron,  was  also  a  member  oi  the 
Special  Atomic  Energy  Committee.  In  the 
House,  the  UU  waa  bandied  by  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee.  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  then 
a  repreaentatlve  from  Connecticut,  played  a 
leading  role  on  this  committee. 

ATTKNTIOIf    TO    aKTAnjI 

Over  the  years,  Bymea'  coverage  Off  stories 

baa  been  marked  by  sharp  attention  to  ac- 

-^   cxtracy  and  details.  An  example  came  in  1037 

when  the  Oeneral  Assembly  passed  a  bill  that 

concerned  the  State  Police  Department. 

Byrnes  noticed  that  a  comma  had  appar- 
ently been  omitted  In  tbe  text  of  tbe  bill. 
The  omlaalon  bad  a  curious  effect  on  tbe 
meaning  of  tbe  bill:  "It  seemed  to  abollab 
the  State  Police,"  Byrnes  smiled. 

lb*  reporter  quickly  checked.  He  contacted 
tbe  late  Clement  Hyde,  long  the  principal  of 
Hartford  PubUe  High  school,  ^de  agreed 
With  Byniaa'  Intwpratatlon  of  the  language. 

Bymea  wrote  a  atory.  The  next  day  the 
General  AaaecoMy  amended  tbe  bUL 

Byrnes'  honoia  have  Included  election  to 
tba  Standing  Oomodttee  oC  Ocrreq^ondenta 
of  tb»  OnHgreaslrinal  It  wee  OaUery.  During 
the  past  M  yean,  ha  has  seen  tba  member- 


gallery  jtmip  tram  some  600 
than  1,000.  In  addition  to 

In  Congrees,  Byrnes  is  also 
Wblte  House  Correspond- 


shlpoC  tba 
members  to 
bis  aoeredltatli 
a  mamber  of 
ents  Asaa. 

or  rAaxxT'a 

One  of  Byrnfea*  long-standing  frlendahlps 
haa  been  wltbl  former  Postmaster  Oeneral 
James  A.  Farlfey.  A  photo  of  Farley  and 
Bymea  hangs  on  the  wall  of  The  Courant's 
ofDce  here  in  tte  National  Press  Building.  It 
was  taken  In  1943  at  a  testimonial  dinner  In 
Hartford  after  Byrnes  had  been  named  Wash- 
ington  correspondent  for  The   Courant. 

Bymes  and  Farley  still  meet  at  Demo- 
cratic National  Conunittee  meetings. 

Byrnes'  tenuile  In  Washington  has  also  seen 
two  Connecticut  men  at  tbe  bead  of  national 
committees.  Tbjey  are:  Meade  Alcorn  former 
OOP  National  ^airman,  and  John  M.  Bailey, 
the  present  Democratic  national  chairman. 

Byrnes'  pending  retirement  caught  official 
and  unofficial  Washington  by  surprise.  A 
typical  comment  came  in  a  letter  from  Sen- 
ator Abraham  lUblcoff. 

RlblcoS  wrote:  "I  am  filled  with  sadness 
and  a  sense  of  floes  at  your  forthcoming  re- 
tirement. Whil|  you  are  certainly  deserving. 
It  Just  doesn't  aeem  possible  that  your  time 
to  retire  has  cime.  I  cant  imagine  the  leg- 
islative scene  without  your  presence.  My 
memory  goes  back  many  years  to  the  Con- 
necticut Leglslatiire,  tbe  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  tba  United  States  Senate." 

"I  have  nev«  known  a  reporter  who  has 
been  so  consistently  accurate,  so  consistently 
fair  and  so  conaistently  good.  You  have  per- 
formed yoiir  taisks  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
a  great  profes^on.  All  of  us  who  know  and 
respect  you  arm  going  to  miss  you  .  . ." 

BTWES    OIVXN    CBCOIT 

The  Connecticut  senator,  like  many  others 
In  this  city,  b^  good  reason  to  remember 
Byrnes'  standaijds  for  "good  reporting." 

During  tbe  rush  of  Poet  World  War  II  leg- 
islation, Byrnes  noted,  some  language  In  a 
bill  providing  for  relocation  of  Industry. 

Tbe  bill,  as  \^tten,  woxild  have  subsidized 
moves  of  indttstry  out  of  New  England. 
Bymes  wrote  ^  story  exposing  the  danger  of 
the  bill.  RibicdfT,  then  In  the  House,  organ- 
ized the  opposition  In  Congress.  Rlblcoff  made 
a  speech  crediting  Bymes  with  spotting  the 
"sleeper"  in  tb^  bill. 

Bymes  is  per|iaps  best  known  to  thousands 
of  Courant  repiders  as  the  author  of  the 
"Washington  Heport"  column.  His  picture 
and  by-Une  h$ve  appeared  over  more  than 
7,000  columns  ^  the  dally  and  Sunday  edi- 
tions. 


Widnall  Proptses  New  Program  for  Urban 
Renewal:  T^z  the  Delinquent  Slamlord 


ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

ok  KASSACHTTSSRS 
IN  THE  HOqSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdiay.  November  IS,  1967 
Mr.  KKl'l'U.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  probleihs  confronting  our  Nation, 
perhaps  non#  Is  more  severe  than  the 
blight  of  our  Urban  centers.  Not  only  are 
more  people  crippled  by  the  deteriorat- 
ing condltionc,  but  as  a  nation  we  are  all 
paralyzed  when  the  frustration  of  living 
in  the  ghetto  ferments  and  the  slums 
explode.  We  look  for  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems tuid  we  look  for  leadership  from 
men  whose  proposals  in  the  past  have 
been  tried  and  proven.  One  such  man  is 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jeisey,  William  B.  Widnall. 


For  many  yeats  Kfembers  on  both  sides 
of  the  aide  have  referred  to  Bill  Wid- 
nall as  MX.  Housing.  And  the  accolade  is 
not  without  subitance.  Some  of  the  most 
promising  progifuns  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing in  the  past  several  years  have  been 
authored  by  him.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful has  been  the  rent  certificate,  or 
leased  public  housing  program.  Another 
is  his  amendm^t  to  the  1965  Housing 
Act  which  set  )a  ceiling  of  3  percent 
on  loans  for  college  and  elderly  housing. 
Then  there  is  the  provision  in  the  law 
for  an  immediate  payment  of  75  percent 
of  the  appraised  value  of  property  con- 
demned by  eminent  domain;  the  insist- 
ence that  suitahle  relocation  quEu-ters  be 
available  both  f6r  displaced  families  and 
businesses;  and  the  new  FHA  veterans' 
housing  mortgage  guarantee  program,  as 
well  as  its  extension  to  include  veterans 
who  had  already  utilized  their  VA  hous- 
Irig  benefits.      I 

The  list  of  praams  authored  by  Bm 
WtoNALL  is  lonf .  But,  in  each  we  see  a 
design  to  help  the  so-called  little  guy,  so 
often  overlooked.  And,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  we  have  supported  his  efforts 
to  legislate  programs  to  provide  decent, 
safe,  and  adeqiitte  housing  for  the  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  of  this 
Nation.  The  1966  Housing  Act,  for  ex- 
ample, included  a  Widnall  amendment 
which  insisted  t^at  a  substantial  number 
of  such  housing!  units  be  a  part  of  future 
urban  renewal '  projects.  And  his  most 
recent  plan  to  provide  home  ownership 
for  low-income  families,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor,  is  aimed  at  cxa- 
recting  the  same  inequity. 

Now,  Congressman  Widnall  offers  for 
consideration  ai  bold,  new  proposal.  In 
the  November  ill  issue  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  Widnali..  in  ^ect.  poses  the 
question:  "Whyf  should  the  man  who  im- 
proves his  home  be  rewarded  with  an 
immediate  and  much  higher  property 
tax  bill  when  the  slum  landlord  reaps 
benefits  from  bis  failure  to  live  up  to 
code  provisions  and  the  basic  needs  of 
his  tenants?" 

Widnall's  smswer:  "We  should  tax 
the  slumlord."  | 

I.  for  one,  brieve  that  this  proposal 
should  be  glve^  every  consideration  by 
this  Congress,  tt  is  an  enlightened  ap- 
proach which  could  greatly  benefit  many 
people.  1 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
missed  Hugh  fj.  Monis'  story  in  the 
Globe.  I  include  the  full  text  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Tax  TBS  Delxnqitent  Sltticlord 
(By  ^ugb  L.  Morris) 

Washington  .—JHome  owners  spend  more 
than  $7  UlUon  a  year  to  repair  and  to  im- 
prove their  dwellings,  and  a  leading  Con- 
gressional spokeeman  on  housing  believes 
they  should  receive  a  little  more  tangible  aid 
and  encouragement  In  their  efforts. 

Rep.  Wmiam  j  Widnall  (R-N.J.)  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  House  subcommittee 
on  housing,  belisves  that  a  tax  break  should 
go  to  the  owner  who  improves  his  home  and 
that  a  tax  blU  shfiuld  go  to  the  slumlord  who 
does  not  maintain  bis  property. 

WldnaU  suggested  also  the  possibility  of 
making  availably  to  all  low-Income  home- 
owners the  Federal  grants  and  loans  whlcli 
are  now  limited  to  urban  renewal  areas. 

According  to  a  census  bureau  study  of  up- 
keep and  improvementa  by  home  ownen 
about  40  percent  of  the  expenditures  is  for 
painting,  20  percent  for  heating  and  air  oohf 
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aitlonlng.  30  percent  for  pfiunblng,  and  15 
psrcent  for  rocking. 

Owners  of  single-dwelling  homee  spent  $7a 
MUlon  of  the  911.7  bUIlon  outlay  for  upkeep 
tnd  Improvement  of  residential  properties  In 
the  United  States  last  year.  The  i».tiTiiiit]  ex- 
penditure has  gone  up  from  M  billion  since 
the  survey  started  in  19«2. 

Widnall  cited  resldenUal  rehabllltaUon  as 
aa  area  for  much  potential  benefit,  with  aid 
snd  encouragement  by  local  and  Federal  gov- 
snunentfi,  if  the  program  Is  properly  carried 
out  by  tbe  Department  of  Hoiislng  and  Ur- 
ban Development. 

The  New  Jersey  Republican  Is  a  member 
•r  the  minority  party  in  Congress  but  his 
cwdentlals  as  a  leader  In  housing  legislation 
sre  attested  to  by  the  ninnber  of  major  hous- 
ing programs  which  he  has  sponsored  and 
Men  enacted  Into  law. 

Eehabllltatlon  has  become  something  of  a 
touchy  subject  with  HUD  officials  who  have 
switched  urban  renewal  from  a  bulldozing 
«>  s  salvaging  operation  but  have  been  un- 
able to  come  up  with  the  right  tactic  to 
mfte  residential  rehabilitation  a  success. 

Widnall  stated  that  under  the  concen- 
trsted  code  enforcement  program,  which  he 
^»nsored  In  Congress,  more  homes  have  been 
targeted  for  rehabilitation  in  one  and  a 
balf  years  than  have  been  done  under  regu- 
br  urban  renewal  since  1964. 

Among  the  Federal  aids  available  In  code 
ntnforcement  and  urban  renewal  areas  are 
loans  up  to  •10,000  and  grants  up  to  $1500 
tor  repairs  by  low-income  home  owners 

widnall  said  It  la  hard  to  Justify  these 
loaos  and  grants  in  limited  areas  only,  and 
be  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to 
making  them  available  first  in  areas  adjoln- 
mg  urban  renewal  projects  and  then 
throughout  the  entire  community. 

He  urged  that  in  tbe  search  for  ways  to 
Improve  neighborhoods  there  should  be  a  re- 
Bimlnatlon  of  the  illogical  process  by  which 
•  family  is  encouraged  to  improve  its  home 
and  Is  rewarded  with  an  immediate  and  much 
Ugher  property  tax  bill. 

•Tartlcularly  is  this  true,"  he  added 
"iralle  the  slum  landlord  reaps  benefits  from 
Mure  to  live  up  to  code  provisions  and  the 
tsilc  needs  of  hla  tenants.  We  should  tax  him 
•nllnot  the  man  who  Improves  his  property 
"What  we  need  Is  some  partnership  sys- 
to  between  Federal  and  local  governments 
tad  the  property  owner  that  will  reward  him 
tor  neighborhood  betterment  and  penalize 
Mm  for  faUlng  to  correct  conditions  that 
onse  his  property  to  be  Ubeled  sub-stand- 

Bie  New  Jersey  Congressman  said  he  did 
not  think  that  a  permanent  tax  abatement 
» the  answer  but.  he  continued,  "I  can  con- 
«Jve  Of  one  lasting  three  years  that  would 
Mp  immeasurably."  m  this- way.  he  ex- 
PJMn«l,  the  local  government  could  stlU  col- 
wtltB  previous  taxes  and  look  forward  to 
nweased  revenues  after  three  years. 

However,  Congress  has  no  control  over  local 
Zf^^  '"es  and  to  make  effecUve  a  prop- 
•Mn^  »»»t«?fnt  Of  the  type  suggested  by 
JHtoall  probably  would  require  the  stlck- 
•M^ot  approach  of  most  federal  grant 
Propams-offerlng  financial  help  if  certain 
wnot       *'*  ™®*  °^**  withholding  it  U  they 
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Cdrer  Auails  Indifference  to  Poor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNET 

ow  CAuroBin* 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVra 

Wednesday.  November  IS.  1997 
Ifr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dls- 
25?*«*»«i    friend    and    colleague.    tb« 
"wienian  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Culvxs]  haa 


emerged  as  an  Increasingly  effective  and 
conscientious  Member  of  this  body.  In 
addition,  he  has  become  a  respected  voice 
in  behalf  of  the  underdog  in  our  society, 
including  those  disadvantaged  fellow 
citizens  for  whom  the  war  against  pov- 
erty provides  the  key  to  hope  for  the 
future. 

An  excellent  article  by  Roberta  West, 
entitled  "Culver  Assails  Indifference  to 
Poor,"  appeared  in  the  Dubuque  Tele- 
graph-Herald on  October  19.  reporting 
on  an  eloquent  and  timely  address  by 
Congressman  Culver  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dubuque  Theological  Seminary. 

As  I  believe  Miss  West's  article  will  be 
of  interest  to  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  I  Insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

CxTLvsa  As8An,s  iMDU'yxKKwca  TO  Pooa 
(By  Roberta  Weet) 
America's  Indifference  to  the  problems  of 
the  poor  in  this  country  and  abroad  is  a 
"very  real  threat  to  our  own  strength  and 
security  as  a  nation,"  U.S.  Rep.  John  C. 
CtUver  (D-Ia.)  said  Wednesday  at  the  Um- 
verslty  of  Dubuque  "nieolQgical  Seminary. 

Culver,  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  In  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  addressed  about 
50  seminarians  and  their  professors  as  part 
of  a  speaking  tour  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District. 

In  a  speech  that  bit  society's  neglect  of  the 
underprivileged,  the  Iowa  congressman  told 
bis  audience : 

"We  are  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the 
world,  but  we  are  directing  less  than  one'per 
cent  of  our  vast  resources  to  the  problems  of 
the  disadvantaged,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
who  have  no  share  In  that  prosperity." 

He  noted  that  "there  are  persuasive  politi- 
cal arguments  for  a  greater  American  com- 
mitment to  the  problems  of  the  disadvan- 
taged; to  prevent  the  erosion  of  freedom  in 
our  own  society  by  increasing  chaoe  and  dis- 
order, and  to  avoid  an  Imbalance  in  Inter- 
national power  in  favor  of  communism. 

"The  United  States  considers  Itself  to  l)e 
a  Christian  nation.  Tet  we  deny  the  most 
fundamental  teaching  of  Christr-that  "Thou 
shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself '—when  we 
turn  our  backs  on  the  pUght  of  the  disad- 
vantaged in  our  nation,  or  In  the  villages  of 
the  developing  nations  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

"As  a  consequence,  the  American  society 
which  U  based  on  Justice  and  peaceful  con- 
structive change  through  established  In- 
stitutions, forfeited  much  in  the  ghettoe  this 
sxmmier  to  an  Irresponsible  and  lawless  few 
who  were,  able  to  feed  on  the  very  real  and 
tragic  frustrations  of  the  disadvantaged  for 
their  own  purpoees." 

Culver  predicted  that  "we  may  see  similar 
outbreaks  of  violence.  sMmulatod  by  com- 
munist expansionist  activity  in  the  emerelnK 
nations  of  the  world.  If  stable  economic  and 
political  instructions  enable  of  resisting 
aggression  and  subversion,  are  not  developed. 
"We  may  also  see  it  here  at  home  in  our 
cities  if  we  do  not  demonstrate  that  our  sys- 
tem can  meet  the  needs  of  aU  our  people  rich 
and  poor  alike,"  he  asserted. 

Culver  berated  both  the  church  and  Con- 
grees for  their  failure  to  become  more  In- 
volved with  tbe  problems  of  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

"When  the  Congreaa  cuts  the  foreign  aid 
program  to  less  than  three-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  of  our  gross  national  product,  when  the 
Ho\ise  of  RepresentoUves  refuses  to  consider 
legislation  to  eradicate  rata,  when  rent  sub- 
eldies  and  economic  opportunity  programs 
are  reduced  to  a  level  where  they  can  be 
operated  only  in  the  most  minimal  way,  if 
at  all,  we  should  hear  a  storm  of  protest 
from  the  church  which  would  make  the  leg- 
laUture  seriously  consider  Its  Irresponsible 
actton.  Tliere  haa  been  no  such  hue  and  cry  " 


On  a  national  level,  tbe  church  should 
speak  out  on  the  pubUc  issues  and  advocate 
policies  and  programs  that  can  meet  these 
problems,  he  said.  On  a  grass  roots  level.  It 
"must  assume  its  responslbmty  for  educat- 
ing and  leading  acccM-dlng  to  tbe  teachlnn 
of  Christ." 

The  church.  Culver  continued,  should  be 
a  spokesman  on  wars,  poverty  and  crime,  for- 
eign aid  and  programs  "to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  the  Individual  In  a  free  society." 

Quoting  Sargent  Shriver,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimity,  Culver  said: 
"The  test  of  20th  Century  Christianity  la  not 
how  much  the  poor  enter  into  the  life  of 
the  church,  but  how  much  the  church  enten 
Into  the  life  of  the  poor. 

"In  Just  the  same  way,"  he  continued,  "tba 
test  for  America  will  be  not  how  much  tl» 
poor  enter  into  the  life  of  our  society  but 
how  much  our  society  enters  Into  the  lUe 
of  the  poor." 

The  question  of  whether  churchmansblp 
and  citizenship  are  compatible  la  no  lonaar 
relevant  in  the  United  Stotea,  tba  eongm*. 
man  added.  ^^ 

"Unlike  the  Christians  of  Caesar's  time  or 
churchmen  today  in  many  areas  o*  the  world. 
we  Uve  in  a  democracy  where  we  are  not  only 
free  but  obliged  to  speak  out  on  local  and 
political  Issues. 

"We  have  more  of  an  opportunlte^  ^ 
Americana  to  be  tnily  Christian." 


Basinett   Needs   Too— Sympom   Spo». 
sored  by  American  Girl  Service 

EXTE3JSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAH 

or  NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  October  31.  1967 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
in recent  years,  we  have  witnessed  an 
Important  trend,  a  growing  awareness 
by  business  of  social  responsibilltleB  to 
the  communities  served.  One  good  Illus- 
tration of  this  is  the  significant  national 
public  service  program  undertaken  by  a 
New  York-based  corporaUon,  American 
Girl  Service,  designed  to  encourage  ma- 
ture women  to  return  to  work. 

Aware  of  the  tremendous  employment 
needs  facing  this  country,  and  aware 
also,  that  a  great  many  mature  women 
possess  skills  which  can,  but  which  have 
not  been  properly  utilized.  American 
Girl  Service,  a  temporary  help  firm  with 
offices  in  my  district  and  in  67  dUea. 
undertook  a  series  of  symposia  in  coop- 
eration with  leading  department  stores 
In  various  cities,  tiUed  "Business  Needs 
You." 

This  program  has  already  attracted 
Uve  audiences  of  nearly  3.000  women  and 
has  resulted  in  the  return  to  work  of 
many  of  the  participants.  American 
Girl  Service,  which  itself  employs  20  000 
women  annually,  has  cooperated  fuUy  in 
the  development  of  this  program  with 
various  Government  agencies,  including 
the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  has  indicated  that 
this  significant  public  service  program 
will  be  continued  throughout  1968. 

Recently,  in  response  to  many  requests 
American  Girl  Service  prepared  an  in- 
formational backgrounder  describing  the 
"Business  Needs  You"  program.  I  in- 
clude It  with  my  remarks  In  the  Record; 
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BACKOBOTrMV  ON  "Bttbinxss  Nkzob  Yott" 
STMPOsnrjc 
*  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mature 
women  throughout  the  country  who  hare 
Important  skills  said  years  of  prior  ofDce  ex- 
perience to  offer  to  business,  but  vbo,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  are  reluctant  to  return 
to  work.  In  a  period  of  a  tightening  labor 
market,  business  wants  and  needs  these  wo- 
men and  Is  prepared  to  pay  them  well  tat 
their  services. 

The  problem,  up  to  now,  has  been  bow  to 
Identify  these  women  and  assuage  their  fears, 
both  real  and  Imaginary,  regarding  their  re- 
turn to  work.  American  Girl  Service,  a  lead- 
ing national  temporary  help  firm  hesulquart- 
ered  In  New  Tork  City,  discovered  the  answer, 
and  as  a  resvUt,  It  has  helped  thousands  of 
mature  women  Interested  In  working  again 
and  Korefl  of  firms  seeking  slEUIed  and  ex- 
perienced employees. 

The  American  Olrl  answer  was  its  devel- 
opment and  oo-spoDsoiBhlp  at  a  public  serv- 
ice cynqxwlum.  titled  "Bxulneas  Needs  You," 
whldi  waa  q;>eelfleall7  designed  to  encour- 
age mature  women  to  return  to  work.  The 
flnt  ■ympoalum,  featuring  a  keynote  ad- 
drew  Iqr  >in.  Ifi^  Dublin  KeyMrllng.  direc- 
tor ot  the  U.  8.  Labor  Depcutment's  Women's 
Burean.  was  presented  In  cooperation  with 
Stem  Brotbera  Department  Store  in  New 
Toik  City  on  January  36,  1967.  Tlila  program, 
which  attracted  an  overflow  audience  of 
1,100  entbuslaBtlc  women,  was  so  successful 
that  American  Olrl  Service  was  urged  by 
government  officials,  program  participants, 
and  representatives  of  several  leading  na- 
tional retail  organizations,  to  present  similar 
•ympoala  In  othw  dtles! 

As  a  result  of  this  encouragement,  Ameri- 
can Olrl  Service  devtioped  a  national  pro- 
gram of  "Business  Needs  Tou"  symposia,  pre- 
sented In  cooperation  with  leading  depart- 
ment stores  throughout  the  country.  Dur- 
ing 1067,  for  example,  the  temporary  help 
firm  oo-aponsored  five  highly  successful  sym- 
posia. New  programs  are  being  presented 
throughout  1088. 

In  addition  to  the  New  Tork  City  program, 
1067  symposia  Included  : 

Miami,  norlda:  A  Jtily  18th  program  co- 
■ponaorA  by  Jordan  Marsh  and  attended 
by  BOO  women.  Mrs.  Keyserllng  was  keynote 
■peaker. 

Denver,  Colorado:  A  September  12th  pro- 
gram co-sponsored  by  May  DftF  and  attended 
by  BOO  women.  Miss  Rhobla  C.  Taylor,  Re- 
gional Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  was 
keynote  speaker. 

Roohestef,  N.T.:  A  Sqrtember  20th  pro- 
gram co-sponsored  by  McCurdy's  and  at- 
tended by  360  women.  Miss  Evelyn  Harrison, 
aselata&t  to  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Bervloe  Commission  for  Federal  Women's 
Programs,  was  keynote  speaker. 

BCnneapolls.  Minn.:  An  October  3rd  pro- 
gram oo-sponaored  by  Donaldson's  Golden 
Rule  and  attended  by  300  women.  Miss  Mary 
^■.Tiwiwg  Regional  Director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau,  waa  keynote  speatier. 

A  major  factor  In  the  program's  success  Is 
Its  pragramtlc  approach  to  the  problems  and 
fears  facing  women  contemplating  a  return 
to  work.  Virtually  no  area  of  concern  Is  left 
untouched.  Secondly,  although  the  program 
la  sponsored  by  a  temporary  help  firm.  It  Is 
non-conunerclal  ^In  content  and  discusses  all 
kinds  of  work  and  all  sources  of  employment. 
Including  govemtaent  agencies.  In  fact,  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  has  played  a  major  role  In  the  program 
by  proivldlng  helpful  materials  to  attendees 
and  by  the  parttclpatlon  of  its  key  execu- 
tives as  symposium  speakers. 

The  format  used  In  the  symposium  pre- 
sented at  Stem  Brothers,  la  repeated  In  each 
of  the  other  dtlea  where  It  la  presented,  with 
minor  changes  made  to  reflect  local  needs. 
The  keynote  q)eaker  Is  a  government  official, 
at  the  state  or  national  level,  and  the  pro- 
gram moderator  is  a  top  executive  of  Ameri- 


can Girl  Servile,  such  as  Its  president,  Saha- 
tlno  A.  Russo,  Jr.  Other  speakers,  all  drawn 
from  the  area  In  which  the  program  is  pre- 
sented. Include  psychologists,  financial  ex- 
perts,  peraonoel  executives  of  leading  corpo- 
rations, and  local  labor  authorities. 

How  is  a  typical  program  conducted?  On 
the  day  of  the  Stem  Brothers  program,  for 
example,  women  began  lining  up  In  ^e  cor- 
ridor outside  Che  store  auditorium  more  than 
an  hour  befote  the  1:00  p.m.  starting  time. 
As  each  womfn  entered  the  room,  she  was 
banded  a  kit  of  materials  compiled  by 
American  Glit  Service  from  many  sources. 
The  kit  featilred  brochures  and  pamphlets 
dealing  with  various  facets  of  employment. 

The  sympoetum,  which  ran  until  5:00  p.m., 
featured  such;  distinguished  speakers  as  Mrs. 
Keyserllng;  Itr.  Russo;  Dr.  Rose  Franzblau, 
a  noted  peyctologlst  and  writer;  and  Mary 
Feeley,  syndieated  financial  columnist  of 
the  Associated  Pre^. 

Representataves  of  leading  corporations 
spoke  briefly  and  participated  In  a  panel  dis- 
cussion. Amocg  the  topics  discussed  were: 
the  Joh  market  today;  kinds  of  work  avail- 
able; the  m^ern  office;  computer  equip- 
ment; attitudes  of  companies  toward  hiring 
mature  workers;  finances;  and  emotional  fac- 
tors VThe  panelists  and  speakers  al80^;«n- 
swered  scores  of  questions  from  the  floor.  In- 
eluded  in  the  program  was  a  simulated  Job 
Interview  and  a  slide  showing  contrasting  the 
<dBce  of  yesterday  with  the  office  of  today. 
The  program  Concluded  with  a  make-up  dem- 
onstration ahd  fashion  show,  specifically 
aimed  at  the  mature  woman  returning  to 
work.  1 

A  program  Ingredient,  Introduced  success- 
fully at  the  lllnneapolis  Symposium,  was  a 
consultation  period  immediately  following 
the  conclusi<)n  of  the  program.  Personnel 
representatives  of  thirteen  local  corporations 
and  organizations  met  with  Interested  audi- 
ence members  individually  and  answered 
their  questloits  concerning  employment. 

An  indication  of  the  program's  success  In 
stimulating  women  to  return  to  work  can  be 
gleaned  from  one  of  the  many  letters  received 
by  American  Olrl  Service  following  the  New 
Tork  City  program.  It  said,  in  part,  "I  must 
express  thanks  for  the  confidence  acq\ilred 
by  listening  tp  the  many  speakers  ...  I  had 
given  up.  Noi  r  I  am  ready  to  go  Job^hunting 
again." 


U.S.  Blilitar  r  Plane  FBglitt  Orer  Chinese 
Territory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOM.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HdnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedneidav,  November  15,  1967 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke  be- 
fore the  Hooise  today  expressing  my 
grave  concern  over  remarks  recently  at- 
tributed to  B  ^tate  Department  spokes- 
man— as  r^xjrted  in  a  recent — October 
21,  1967^-editorial  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view— that  the  United  States  was  con- 
ducting regular  military  flights  over  the 
territory  of  mainland  China. 

I  believe  It  to  be  of  some  importance 
to  the  Hoice  that  it  be  provided  with 
teh  entire  text  of  this  illuminating  edi- 
torial. This  I  attach  as  follows: 
Thx  Tragic  Trap 

A  spokesnian  for  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  State  has  politely  called  our 
attention  to  what  the  Department  regards 
as  mlsleadiiK  statonents  In  SB's  edl^)rlal, 
"Is    the    National    Honor    Being    Bombed?" 


(SR,  Sept.  0].  These  were  the  three  state- 
ments to  which  the  State  Department  took 
principal  exception: 

(1)  The  editorial  made  it  appear  that  the 
TTnlted  States  only  recently  made  a  cal- 
culated decision  to  send  military  planes  over 
Communist  China.  Actually,  the  State  De- 
partment spokesman  said,  Uiere  is  nothing 
new  about  such  flights;  United  States  mili- 
tary planes  have  been  flying  authorized  mis- 
sions over  Coqimunlst  China  for  severs! 
years.  i 

(2)  The  editorial  stated  that  Secreury  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  has  said  th« 
bombing  operations  over  North  Vietnam 
have  had  little  mUltary  value  and  were  be- 
ing carried  out  because  they  helped  to  boost 
morale  in  Soutti  Vietnam.  Ihe  State  De- 
partment objedted  to  this  paraphrase  u 
having  gone  beyond  the  actual  poeltion  of 
the  Secretary,  "true,  Mr.  McNamara  did  not 
agree  with  thosS  who  held  exaggerated  ideas 
about  the  military  efficacy  of  the  bombings, 
but  neither  did  he  suggest  that  the  value 
of  the  bombing  was  as  slight  as  the  editorial 
nuMle  it  appear. 

(3)  The  editorial  referred  to  missed  or 
spvuned  opportbnitlee  to  negoUate,  one  o( 
which  occurred  in  December,  1966  when 
United  States  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  in  Salgott  took  the  Initiative  In  ask- 
ing a  neutral  t^ilrd  party  to  urge  Hanoi  to 
come  to  the  ncjgotlating  table.  As  a  result, 
the  editorial  said,  approaches  to  Hanoi' wen 
made  and  the  Initial  response  was  guarded 
but  afllrmative.  Exploratory  meetings  weic 
arraiiged  for  Warsaw  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember but  were  called  off  wheiTthe  United 
States  bombed  the  city  of  Hanoi  Just  befon 
the  talks  were  to  start.  The  State  Depart- 
ment spokesmaci  declared  It  was  not  Am- 
bassador Lodge  but  the  neutral  third  part; 
who  took  the  Ihltiative  in  seeking  negotls- 
tions.  He  also  said  the  projected  meetingi 
were  less  definite  than  the  editorial  Indi- 
cated. Moreover,  It  was  difficult  for  the  State 
Department  to  believe  that  Hanoi,  if  It  gen- 
nulnely  wished  to  negotiate,  would  allow 
the  bombings  to  stand  in  the  way. 

SR's  editor  welcomes  the  direct  and  ami- 
cable expression  of  concern  by  the  State 
Department  over  information  and  vlewpolnti 
conveyed  in  this  magazine.  An  editorial  page 
Is  first  of  all  an  exercise  In  responsibility. 
Criticism,  of  th^  nation's  foreign  policy,  es- 
pecially In  a  mjatter  as  criUcal  as  the  Viet- 
nam war,  must  Ire&t  on  a  body  of  supportable 
fact.  It  is  agalhst  this  background  that  wt 
offer  the  following  points : 

(1)  We  accept  without  question  the  State 
Department's  statement  that  the  authorlzs- 
tlon  for  military  flights  over  Communist 
China  is  not  new.  However,  far  from  being 
reassured  by  this  statement,  we  find  It  pro- 
foundly disquieting.  The  fact  that  vlolatlooi 
of  Chinese  alrnace  have  been  taking  place 
over  a  period  of  time  does  little  to  olTset  the 
apprehension  that  the  Government  has  been 
engaged  in  provocative  actions  that  could 
Jeopardize  the  tiatlonal  security.  Both  Presi- 
dent Dwlgbt  D.  Elsenhower  and  President 
John  F.  Kenneily  have  recognized  the  foil; 
of  involving  the  United  States  In  a  major 
land  war  on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  Also,  al- 
most all  responsible  statesmen  have  recog- 
nized that  miscalculation  or  accident  oouM 
touch  off  nuclear  holocaust.  When  we  jnt 
theee  views  before  the  State  Department 
spokesman,  he  replied  that  Communlit 
China  has  had  full  kno^edge  and  under- 
standing of  our  military  flights  over  Imt 
territory  and  does  not  regard  them  as  pro- 
vocative. We  are  puzzled  by  this  reply.  B 
Communist  China  "understeindB"  the  rea- 
son for  the  overflights,  why  did  It  reoentt; 
shoot  down  l|wo  n.S.  planes — which,  >>■ 
ddentally,  wen  officially  described  by  tti 
XTJ3.  Oovemment  as  having  "mistaksDly 
wandered  off  course"?  Is  H  unreasonable  to 
point  out  tha^  either  the  flights  are  sa- 
accidental,  but  cannot  l» 
hand,  the  State  Departmot 
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thorlzed  or  ar^ 
both?  On  one 


didares  that  the  flights  are  deliberate  and 
tbst  China  knows  aU  about  them,  the  Im- 
plication being  that  the  Chinese  do  not  con- 
ilder  them  an  act  of  war;  and  on  the  other 
liand  the  Oovemment  declares  that  theee 
airspace  intrusions  are  the  result  of  an 
accident.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  what  our 
own  attitude  would  be  toward  violations  of 
American  airspace  by  Russian  or  Chinese 
planes?  How  would  we  react  to  statements 
that  we  are  not  Ukely  to  find  such  actions 
provocative,  and  that,  indeed,  we  "know 
til  about  thMn"? 

(3)  We  regret  any  Imprecision  In  report- 
tog  Secretary  McNamara's  position  on  the 
bombing  of  Vietnam.  We  note,  however,  that 
be  said  nothing  to  encourage  those  who  be- 
Ueve  the  bombing  ca  bring  about  decisive 
military  gains.  The  main  point  made  in  the 
■dltorial.  It  may  be  recalled,  was  that  one  of 
the  major  reasons  for  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  was  that  it  was  said  tb  contribute 
to  the  morale  of  the  South  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment. If  It  is  true  that  the  bombing  Is  less 
effective  militarily  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, and  if  repeals  are  true  of  substantial 
numbers  of  civilians  being  killed  or  maimed 
by  the  bombing,  then  the  conception  of 
bombing  as  a  morale  booster  continues  to 
(trlke  us  as  a  warped  and  morally  Indefen- 
dble  policy. 

(S)  The  point  that  it  was  not  Ambassador 
Iiodge  but  a  neutral  third  party  who  took  the 
Initiative  la   seeking   negotiations   ceJls   for 
correction,   although   our   Information   had 
been  corroborated  by  prime  sources  we  had 
no  reason  to  question.  Here,   too,  however, 
tbe  main  issue  is  not  who  took  the  initia- 
tive but   the  fact  that  the  United  States 
bombed  the  city  of  Hanoi  Just  before  the 
exploratory  talks  with  North  Vietnam  were 
•ebeduled   to   begin   In   Warsaw,   the   result 
being  the  collapse  of  the  projected  meeting. 
The  State  Department  believes  that  arrange- 
ments for   the   talks   were   far  less   definite 
than  the  editorial  indicated;  even  so.  It  is  a 
fict  that  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Poland  was 
brought  home  hurriedly  for  the  purpose  of 
Wtilng  him  on  the  American  position.  It  Is 
ilw  a  fact  that  after  the  State  Department 
announced    that    the    bombings    had    been 
carried  out  in  error  (at  first,  the  Department 
denied  the  bombings) ,  the  President  sought 
to  reschedule  talks  by  assuring  North  Viet- 
nam that  we  would  refrain  from  bombing 
actions  within  a  fixed  distance  from  the  city, 
lifor  the  Government's  argument  that  it  was 
mllkely  that  the  bombing  of  Hanoi  was  the 
q>ecific  cause  of  the  cancellation  of  the  talks, 
tbe  fact  remains  that  the  talks  were  about  to 
begin,  the  bombing  was  carried  out,  and  the 
pr^wratlons  for  the  talks  abruptly  ceased. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  growing 
opposition  within  the  United  States  to  the 
ear  in  Vietnam  Is  the  increasing  awareness  of 
•  gap  between  our  announced  alms  and  the 
poUcles  being  carired   out   in   the   name  of 
these  aims.  The  Government  says  it  wants  to 
iw|c»tlate  but  that  It  has  no  one  to  negotiate 
*lth.  That  situation  is  certainly  true  today, 
M  Hanoi's   recent   statements   make   clear; 
tat  It  U  far  less  clear  that  thU  has  been  the 
ojse  all  along,  "mere  have  been  at  least  four 
•pedflc   Instances,    one    of    them    Involving 
VS.  Secretary  General  U  Thant,  in  which 
spfroaches  to  Hanoi  produced  affirmative  re- 
J»«ises,  enly  to  have  the  efforU  thwarted  or 
wssted  by  InexpUcable  mUltary  or  poUUcal 
novas.  — 

The  President  has  been  far  more  moderate 
to  his  policies  than  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
at  Oongressiofial  testimony  makes  clear.  But 
we  question  arises  nonetheless  whether,  step 
^  step,  the  aim  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
»  achieve  a  miUtary  solution  may  not  now 
»  sflect  be  dominant!  policy  in  Vietnam.  No 
■an  has  advanced  stronger  arguments 
■Wast  a  mmtary  solution  than  the  Presl- 
•"t,  but  the  American  naUltary  has  evidently 
»«  socepted  that  conclusion.  Actions  in  the 
»«d  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  argument  has 
■sen  swinging  in  the  military  dlrecUon. 


Vietnam  U  one  of  the  most  tragic  traps  in 
history,  and  we  are  all  caught  In  it,  the  Amer- 
icans no  lees  than  the  Vietnamese.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  find  a  way  out,  as  Theodore 
Sorensen  says  in  his  arttcle  in  thU  issue, 
unless  we  begin  to  do  these  things  that  are 
consistent  with  tbe  ends  we  seek. 


The     Prndent— Not    Necessarily     Popn- 
lar — Need  for  a  Tax  Sarcharf e 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PEKNSTI,VAinA      • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  IS.  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
President's  proposed  tax  increase  is  not 
adopted,  says  the  administration,  the  im- 
pact on  the  money  market  generally  and 
on  the  mortgage  market  in  particular 
will  be  so  severe  that  it  will  blot  out  all 
memory  of  the  credit  squeeze  of  1966. 

On  the  other  hand,  say  the  adminis- 
tration spokesmen,  with  a  tax  increase 
Government  and  private  credit  demands 
Will  be  held  to  manageable  levels  and 
credit  conditions  will  thus  be  tolerable. 

This  is  what  administration  spokes- 
men have  been  saying.  And  perhaps  they 
are  right.  Oovemment  borrowing  is  al- 
ready competing  strongly  with  the  fi- 
nancing needs  of  industry.  States,  and 
cities,  and  as  a  result  interest  rates  have 
been  soaring. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  persons — 
bankers,  businessmen,  and  Journalists, 
for  example — who  fully  understand  the 
special  problems  of  the  economy  and 
know  how  certain  sectors  are  affected  by 
economic  developments.  I  feel  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  get  the  views  of  many 
of  these  competent  observers  as  we  con- 
tinue to  delate  the  necessity  of  a  tax 
Increase,  y 

In  the  area  of  economic  reporting, 
many  of  us  read  regularly  the  syndicated 
column  of  Joseph  Slevin. 

In  a  column  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  November  14,  Mr.* 
Slevin  talks  about  the  unsettled  condi- 
tions now  prevailing  in  the  money  mar- 
ket. One  of  the  major  points  he  makes 
is  that: 

Top  Wall  Street  and  Government  experts 
warned  Congress  that  interest  rates  would 
soar  if  taxes  were  not  Increased  and  they 
are  now  in  the  unhappy  position  of  being 
able  to  say  "I  told  you  so." 

In  my  remarks  of  August  28  In  the 
Congressional  Recors,  I  said: 

The  state  4f  the  Nation's  money  and  credit 
markets  proUdes  an  overriding  reason  for 
the  tax  surcharge  and  other  tax  actions  by 
the  President  .  .  .  this  is  simply  a  matter  of 
the  size  of  credit  demands  and  the  size  of 
credit  suppIieL 

I  prefer  tne  use  of  the  word  surtax 
to  his  phrase  war  tax;  however,  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Slevln's  article  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

BosaowDia  Costs  Risa,  Now  Abovk  Higr^f 

19M 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevin) 

The  American  people  are  paying  a  stiff  In- 
terest rate  price  for  Congress'  refusal  to  vote 
higher  taxes. 

/ 
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Top  WaU  Street  and  Government  experts 
warned  Congress  that  interest  rates  would 
soar  if  taxes  were  not  increased  and  they  now 
are  in  the  unhappy  position  of  being  able  to 
say:  "I  told  you  so." 

Business  cMT)orations,  local  govemmento 
and  Uncle  Sam  aU  are  being  forced  to  pay  an 
expensive  one-half  of  one  per  cent  more  to 
borrow  now  than  when  President  Johnson 
submitted  his  Vietnam  surtax  request  oa 
*ng.  3. 

B<MTowlng  costs  edged  up  only  slightly 
during  the  days  immediately  after  the  Pres- 
ident asked  for  the  war  tax.  It  Is  clear  that 
interest  rates  today  would  be  UtUe  If  any 
higher  than  they  were  three  montlM  ago  If 
Congress  had  voted  to  boost  taxes. 

The  big  interest  rate  advance  started  only 
after  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Chairman  Wilbur  D.  MUls  (D-Ark.)  an- 
nounced that  the  25-man  taxwritlng  group 
had  voted  to  pigeonhole  the  surtax  bUl. 

BATXS    AT   40-TKAX    RtGHS 

It  has  not  been  generally  recognized  as  yet 
but  key  borrowing  rates  now  have  soared 
above  the  40-year  highs  that  they  touched 
during  the  harsh  August,  1966  credit  crunch. 

Local  government  money  costs  have 
J\miped  to  4.31  per  cent  in  recent  days.  Thars 
.07  of  1  per  cent  more  than  local  communi- 
ties had  to  pay  dtirlng  the  crunch;  and  the 
rates  are  continuing  to  climb. 

The  taxpayers  wlU  foot  the  biU  for  the 
steeper  local  borrowing  costs.  Local  com- 
munities depend  on  their  tax  ooUectiona  to 
pay  the  Interest  charges  on  their  loans.  That 
means  that  property,  sales,  income  and  other 
local  levies  wUl  go  higher. 

Climbing  corporation  b<»Towlng  coets  wlU 
come  out  of  consvimers'  pockets,  too.  New 
AA-rated  corporate  bonds  currenUy  esrry  an 
average  Interest  charge  of  6.78  per  cent  and 
that  is  almost  exactly  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  above  the  1966  record. 

Corporations  figure  that  interest  rates  are 
a  cost  of  doing  business.  They  wlU  pass  along 
their  higher  interest  charges  to  their  cus- 
tomers in  higher  prices. 

BAD  NEWS  roa  TAZPATXBS 

Federal  Government  borrowing  rates  have 
been  climbing  faster  than  anybody's  and 
that  is  another  piece  of  bad  news  fai*  the  tax- 
payer. The  Interest  cost  of  the  huge  pubUc 
debt  will  be  many  hundreds  of  mUUons  of 
dollars  larger  this  year  than  it  would  have 
been  if  Congress  had  taken  the  vlrtaally 
unanimous  advice  of  the  Government  and 
WaU  Street  Experts  and  had  •^•i^tA  tbe 
surtax. 

The  saddest  part  of  It  all  Is  that  tbe  ex- 
perts can  offer  Uttle  hope  of  a  significant 
decline  in  money  costs  any  time  soon.  Their 
glum  conclusion  Is  that  most  of  the  Congres- 
sional damage  is  at  least  semi -permanent. 

One  smaU  hope  Is  that  the  developing 
business  boom  may  be  a  shade  less  powerful 
than  the  forecasters  have  been  predicting.  If 
that  happens,  business  borrowing  demands 
will  be  reduced  and  Interest  rates  may  stoo 
climbing. 

Another  hope  is  that  Congress  belatedly 
will  decide  to  enact  the  needed  war  tax. 


Oregon  Aviator  Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WEND^U  WYATT 

or  o*Ma6tt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  November  IS.  1967 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  Ini- 
tiative of  the  Italian  Defense  Depart- 
ment,   64    American    Aviators    received 
awards  November  3  and  4,  1867.  This 
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CONGRESSIO: 


marked  the  50th  Anniversary  of  Ameri- 
can participation  (m  the  Italian  front 
during  World  War  L 

I  am  proud  to  aay  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. ICr.  Linus  V.  Windnagle  of 
901  Southwest  King  Avenue,  in  Portland, 
Oreg^  was  one  of  the  64  men  so  honored. 

In  ceremonies  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
Mr.  'V^Hndnagle  and  his  63  distinguished 
colleagues  were  presented  the  Croce  di 
Cavallere — ^^ilght's  Cross — of  the  Re- 
public of  Italy  and  the  honorary  Golden 
•^ings  of  the  Italian  Air  Force  by  His 
BxofilMbcy  l^dlo  Ortona,  Ambassador 
of  Italy. 

In  other  ceremonies  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Mr.  Windnagle  and 
the  other  aviators  received  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  city  of  Foggla  from  the 
mayor  of  that  Italian  city.  Count  Giovan- 
ni Caproni  dl  Taliedo  then  presented 
each  of  the  men  with  a  medal  from  the 
Caproni  Museum. 

The  idiots  all  graduated  from  the  8th 
Aviation  Uistruetlon  Center  in  Foggia, 
Italy,  duitng  World  War  I,  and  flew 
Oe^ronl  war  planes  in  the  Italian  Air 
Force. 

I  would  Uke  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  c<xigTatulate  Mr.  Windnagle  on  these 
awards  and- his  past  gallant  achievements 
for  the  Italian  Air  Force.  This  high  com- 
mendation from  the  Republic  of  Italy  is 
richly  deserved  by  Irlr.  Windnagle  and  his 
gallant  compatriots  from  World  War  I. 
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AmAct  Jok  for  Ae  Credit  Market 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

^      HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oisooiT 

IN  THB  HOXTSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuadav.  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  DUJiCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  big 
news  this  week  In  the  money  markets 
was  the  deeisicm  of  the  United  States 
Bteti.  Corp.  to  withdraw  a  $225  million 
boad  oJferlng  because  of  unsettled  and 
congested  market  conditions.  As  Business 
Editor  Hobart  Rowen  pointed  out  in  the 
Tuewlay,  November  14,  Washington 
Post.  Big  Sted's  decision  Is  Important 
evidence  of  the  chaotic  st^te  of  the 
financial  community. 

United  States  Steel  chose  not  to  offer 
debentures  in  a  market  commanding  an 
average  6.78  percent  for  double-A  rated 
corporate  bonds.  Long-term  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment bonds  have  also  dropped  in 
price — and  risen  in  Interest  return  to  the 
Investor — to  levels  not  seen  since  shortly 
after  the  Civil  War.  Three  weeks  ago  the 
Treasury  marketed  their  newly  author- 
ized 7-year  notes  at  5.75  percent.  The 
5.75  Is  the  highest  note  coupon  since  a 
3-year  Issue  in  1921. 

In  the  competition  for  funds.  Interest 
rates  for  conventional  htxae  mort- 
gages— the  backbone  of  the  construction 
and  laiid)er  Industries — have  risen  to 
6.55  percent,  and  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  6.70  percent  of  last  year's  credit 
cnmch. 

Another  Indication  of  the  critical  con- 
dition of  the  mortgage  malicet  is  the 
recent  anouncement  by  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  that  It 
liad  purchased  six  times  as  many  Got- 


emment-ba^ed  mortgages  during  the 
third  quarter  of  this  year  as  it  did  In 
the  April-June  period.  Mdktgage  lenders 
seek  Fannie  Mae's  help  when  normal 
sources  for  fvnds  dry  up.  The  volume  and 
dollar  amoutit  of  last  quarter's  Fannie 
Mae  purchases  were  very  close  to  its  all- 
time  effortfl  during  the  1966  credit 
cnmch.        i 

As  key  interest  rates  rapidly  escalate 
in  the  bond  markets,  the  impact  is  felt 
in  the  homebuilding  and  lumber  indus- 
tries— victims  of  the  1966  credit  crisis. 
For  example,  September  employment  in 
the  lumber  and  wood  products  industry 
of  my  State  of  Oregon  was  the  smallest 
in  20  years.  The  69,300-man  work  force 
was   9,000   less   than   September    1965. 

Without  a  tax  increase,  and  without 
some  effective  spending  control  from  the 
administration,  the  picture  next  year  is 
Indeed  bleak.  A  Federal  deficit  of  $24 
billion — ^whlch  may  be  a  conservative 
fig\ire — ^would  necessitate  $22  billion  of 
Treasury  borrowing' in  the  private  coi- 
tal markets.  In  1966  the  credit  market 
supplied  $65  billion  to  non-Federal  bor- 
rowers— including  Federal  Reserve  in- 
vestment. Adding  $22  billion  to  a  $65  bil- 
lion capital  market  would  mean  a  de- 
mand for  $87  billion  to  meet  the  money 
requlrementB  of  individuals,  businesses, 
and  Govemaient.  There  simply  is  not  $87 
billion  supply  at  interest  rates  the  Gov- 
ernment, oi  the  ordinary  businessman 
or  farmer,  c$n  afford. 

A  retinm  to  last  year's  overreliance  on 
monetaiy  restraint  to  control  market 
pressures  would  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  Rowen  notes  that — 


■uee  ilnoe  the  boet-Clvll  War  period  got  a 
further  Jolt  y«at«rday  when  the  U.S.  steel 
Corp-  announced  It  would  postpone  a  sched- 
ided  ofTerlng  of  $225  million  of  debenture*. 

mie  cofnpftny  aald  that  the  offering,  whlclt 
had  been  due  today,  would  not  be  made  be. 
cause  of  "unsettled  market  conditions." 

There  was  no  further  elaboration,  but  tlie 
Implication  waa  clear:  with  long-term  in- 
terest rates  soaring,  Big  Steti  was  not  sure 
how  much  It  wpuld  have  to  pay  to  borrov 
nK>ney. 

C!o-lncldentalIy,    Tenneco    Corp.,    for   the 
same  reasons,  cut  the  amount  of  a  proposed 
debenture  from  $200  to  $100  mllUon. 
lotti-TotM  RATxs  Bias 

long-term  Iniereet  rates  have  been  rising 
because  the  present  and  prospective  demand 
for  money  appears  to  be  larger  than  tbt 
suptply  generated  through  savings.  Inasmuob 
as  the  Gtovemntent's  deficit  I4>parently  wlQ 
not  be  trimmed  In  the  foreseeable  future  by 
a  tax  Increase,  fLnemclal  markets  lately  have 
taken  on  a  panicky  tone. 

Corporations  have  been  heavy  borrowers, 
especially  throitgh  the  sale  of  bonds  and 
debentures,  because  they  fear  they  will  be 
squeezed  out  at  the  picture  later  on  by  the 
Treasury.  | 

In  addition,  they  are  aware  of  the  poe- 
slbillty  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  ma; 
ultimately  decl4e  to  tighten  up  the  supply 
of  credit  at  the  banks.  Until  now  the  Fed  hat 
maintained  an  "easy"  money  supply,  partly 
to  assiire  economic  recovery,  and  partly  In 
support  of  the  iPresident's  demand  for  help 
from  the  fiscal  side — a  tax  Increase. 
xmcT  rta>  dsosion 

There  is  a  widespread  oonvlctlon  in  finan- 
cial markets  tbfit  the  Fed  is  apiM'oachlng  a 
basic  decision  to  alter  Its  reaint  policy  of 
massive  monetary  expansion.  X  may,  In  fact, 
have  already  tightened  ^P(  somewhat  in 
recent  poUcy-sesslMis.       ^*>\ 


markets  thatj  the  Fed  is  approaching  a  basic 
decision  to  alter  its  recent  policy  of  mone- 
tary expansion. 

The  Fed%  Open  Market  Committee 
may  have  tkken  that  action  already  in 
their  meetitig  on  Tuesday. 

Extravagant  borrowing  costs  are  not 
Inevitable.  As  I  advocated  on  the  opening 
day  of  our  ways  and  Means  Committee 
hearings  om  the  administration's  sur- 
charge prc^>osal,  a  temporary  tax  in- 
crease is  necessary  to  restore  reasonable 
interest  costs  lor  homebullders  and  buy- 
ers, businessmen,  farmers,  and  all  levels 
of  government.  I  have  also  called  upon 
the  President  for  firm  assurances  of 
spending  control.  The  $40  billion  of  un- 
obligated funds  in  the  Treasury  pipeline 
present  an  opportunity  for  far  greater 
restraint  than  our  appropriations  cuts 
here  in  Congress.  In  order  to  assure  our 
citizens  thajt  r  tax  Increase  is  necessary 
to  meet  an  emergency  situation,  I  have 
recommended  that  the  additional  col- 
lections take  the^form  of  a  tax  loan — 
to  be  repaid  to  the  taxpayer  with  interest 
when  the  blidgetary  crisis  is  passed. 

When  united  States  Steel  is  unwUling 
to  pay  the  going  interest  costs  it  is  more 
than  sympltomatic  of  a  serious  illness  in 
the  credit  markets.  It  is  clear  evidence 
that  the  time  has  come  to  operate. 

I  lnclud<  Mr.  Rowen's  article  in  the 
Rxcoao  at  this  point : 

(Ftom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  14,  1967] 
AMUTHim    JdLT    FOR    THx    Mabket:    UNrncD 

SrAiva  Sipo.  Dklatb  DEszirrun  Om* 
{(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

A  bond  market  already  posting  the  hlg^hest 
Intereet-ratei  yields  for  some  hl^-grade  is- 


malntain  "abovt  the  prevailing  conditions 
in  the  money  market,"  but  also  to  "moder- 
ate" any  apparent  tendency  for  bank  credit 
to  expcuid  "mere  than  currently  expected." 
Records  of  the  OMC  are  made  available  90 
days  after  the  Hate  of  each  meeting. 

A  key  sessioh  of  the  OMC  will  be  heM 
today.  But  tha  group,  in  making  its  deli- 
cate decisions,  will  not  have  to  take  into 
account  that  leey  economic  indicators,  racli 
as  employment  and  retail  sales,  have  not 
looked  rosy  in  ithe  past  several  weeks. 

Meanwhile,  ^ort-term  rates.  In  contrast 
to  long-term  raMs,  have  been  better-behaved. 

They  are  wea  below  the  1966  crisis  levela 
Thus,  savings  Institutions,  which  were  Im- 
Ing  deposits  ajt  a  fast  rate  in  last  year's 
monetary  squ^ze,  have  not  been  aSected 
so  far. 

What  Government  and  private  eicperts  fear 
Is  that  If  longfterm  rates  continue  to  soar, 
they  will  tnev^tably  pull  short-term  rates 
along.  In  that  case,  much  of  last  year's  "rate 
war"  could  be  repeated. 


Oklahoma  Iidians  Lead  in  Patriotua 


HON. 


EXTENUION  OF  REMARKS 


ED  EDMONDSON 


or   OKIABOMA 


IN  THE  HOTlSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdxv.  November  IS,  1967 

Mr.  EDMOW3eON.  Mr.  Speaker,  l««t 
Saturday  it  iras  my  privilege  to  attcod 
one  of  the  fi|iest  Veterans  E>ay  celebrt- 
tions  held  anywhere  in  the  United  State*. 
This  celebrat  on  was  held  tn  Pawbuik^ 
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lo,..^  I.  „rtrf».«,.-.^  ^...i^M^..  I.,  fl.,.n.i.i  ^»The  Board  dW  annovmce  yesterday,  in  Its 
There  is  widespread  conviction  In  financial  ^^,„_.  ^^  ».  _   «,,„,.»  ,.  /-w.^^  u..k^,.  r-— 
w.*.  *,^~*i  *i^^  -m.^  ,. ».• 1 1-     record  of  the  August  15  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee meeting,  that  it  bad  then  decided  to 


Okla.,  the  heart  of  the  Osage  Indian 
country,  and  was  staged  by  American 
Legion  Post  198,  which  has  an  all-Indian 
membership.  The  splendid  poet  auxiliary 
joined  in  the  all-day  program. 

Many  times  I  have  pointed  out  the 
outstanding  patriotic  qualities  of  the 
American  Indian,  and  this  daylong  Vet- 
wans  Day  program  In  Pawhuska  cer- 
tainly underscored  these  qualities. 

This  potot  was  made  recently  very  elo- 
quently by  Frank  Spencer,  the  editor  of 
the  Pawhuska  Daily  Journal-Capital.  In 
his  column,  "The  Thought  Struck  Me," 
In  the  Journal-Capital  of  November  3, 
Mr.  Spencer  reminds  us  of  outstanding 
history  of  the  American  Indian  as  sol- 
diers and  citizens.  I  would  like  to  have 
Prank  Spencer's  tribute  to  these  great 
people  appear  in  the  Recori).  as  follows: 

Th«  Thought  Just  Stkuck  Me 
(By  Frank  Spencer) 
A  week  from  tomorrow  is  November  11th, 
Veteran's  Day.  In  reading  about  all  the  riots 
and  what-have-you  over  the  nation;  draft 
card  burners;  Hippies  flipping  their  long,  un- 
washed wigs  over  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
fear  they  may  have  to  serve  a  country  which 
allows  such  dampbool  antics — it  makes  the 
local  Indian  Legion  Poet's  all-day  celebra- 
ttMi  stand  out  Uke  a  polished  diamond  in 
I  ooal  pile. 

Poet  198  has  planned  a  huge  parade,  a  din- 
ner, traditional  dances,  speeches  and  a  fuU 
day's  program  baaed  upon  their  respect,  love 
tor  and  aUeglance  to  this  natton.  Actually,  if 
tlM  chlpe  were  down  oa  reaaonlng,  the  In- 
dian cltinen  of  the  TJS.  should  have  more 
nason  to  "demonstrate"  against  Uncle  Sam 
than  anyone. 

This  nation  sits  atop  his  home  ground. 
It  was  taken  from  him,  none  too  gently, 
by  an  invading  force  from  overseas.  He  was 
traated  as  a  second  class  citizen,  not  even 
allowed  to  vote  in  his  own  country,  herded 
wound  and  cooped  up  in  reservaUons,  and 
what  have  you. 

Tet  the  Indians  are  now  carrying  the  ban- 
Mr  of  the  nation  as  high  as  any  group  w» 
feave,  and  their  love  for  America  is  something 
tbat  has  not  been  questioned  in  generations. 

We  dont  recall  of  ever  hearing  of  an  In- 
dian draft  card  burner,  hippie,  or  draft 
dodger.  But  we  have  beard  of  lots  of  medal 
winners  and  citations  for  Indian  citizens  for 
valor  and  heroism  in  the  nation's  wars. 

We  hope  the  celebration  coming  up  on  the 
11th  is  a  big  one  and  we  hope  everyone  backs 
IttothehUt. 

Uoet  cities  are  faced  with  anti-war  and 
»ntt-UB.  demonstrations.  Thank  heaven  we 
Un  tn  a  dty  where  respect  and  love  of  coun- 
tiy  Is  something  that  is  the  subject  of  a  dem- 
Mstration,   not  the  reverse   as  la  In  vogue 
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Tke  Trust  Territory  Looks  to  the  Fatnre: 
UnioB  or  ladepeadence? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or   - 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

-5  or  HAWAH 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  14.  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
^te  the  attention  of  the  House  to  two 
ncent  newspaper  articles  which  take 
■ote  of  the  mounting  political  foment  in 
w  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  IsIandB. 
•nd  which  present  two  different  sentl- 
■•nts  on  what  ought  to  be  done  about 
*  future  political  status. 


In  a  news  report  on  a  United  Nations 
Day  speech  to  the  Marshall  Islands,  a 
very  respected  and  Influential  Member  of 
the  Microneslan  Senate.  Senator  Amata 
Kabua,  is  quoted  as  stating  that  the 
trust  territory  should  become  an  tode- 
pendent  state.  I  am  personally  ac- 
quatoted  with  Senator  Kabua  and  I  know 
him  as  a  man  of  sincerity  and  deep  con- 
victions. In  another  report  from  Saipan 
Bob  Trumbull  of  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service  indicates  that,  foUowing 
extensive  interviews  conducted  during  a 
4,000-mile  tour  of  Micronesia,  he  foimd 
most  Mlcronesians  prefer  union  with  the 
United  States. 

Micronesia  is  being  viewed  more  and 
more  as  the  Asian  doorway  to  Hawaii  and 
to  the  American  mainland,  and  I  believe 
my  colleagues  would  do  well  to  consider 
the  political  soundings  from  this  no- 
longer  Isolated  region  to  the  Pacific. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  wistful  regrets 
about  our  roundly  criticized  20-year  ad- 
mtoistration  of  the  trust  territory.  It 
is  rather  a  time  for  the  United  States  to 
consider  how  it  may  best  discharge  its 
responsibilities,  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic, to  this  highly  strategic  Pacific 
outpost. 

The  two  newspaper  articles  from  the 
November  3  and  November  6  editions  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletto  follow: 

[From   the   Honolulu  Star-BuUetln.   Nov    8 

1967] 

TausT  TsaarroBT  Skkatob  Skxks 

Ikdkpkj^kncx  fob  Micbokksxa 

The  Truat  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
should  become  an  Independent  nation. 

Amata  Kabua.  a  member  of  the  13-meml>er 
Microneslan  Senate  and  former  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
made  the  plea  in  a  United  Nattons  day  speech 
at  Majuro  \n  the  MarahaU  Islands. 

"We  dream  now  of  future  UN  days  when 
we  wUl  be  able  to  celebrate  our  own  free- 
dom," Kabua  said. 

The  Trust  Territory  should  become  a 
"United  MicronesU,  standing  no  longer  un- 
der a  foreign  governing  authority,  but  along- 
side those  foreigners  as  brothers.  In  the 
great  organlzatton  of  world  state*  that  is 
the  United  Nations.-  Kabua  said.  The  Trust 
Territory  is  administered  by  the  United 
States    at    the    present    time. 

"Micronesia  ...  is  going  ahead  with  plana 
for  a  Microneslan  Federation  that  will  bring 
all  Vlcroneslans  together,"  Kabua  said. 

A  viable  economy  for  the  Federation  can 
be  built  on  the  marine  reeourcea  the  Islands 
have  to  offer — provided  that  the  United 
States  will  finance  their  development  by  pay- 
ing for  its  use  of  Bikini  and  Kwalalein  la- 
lands  as  military  bases. 

The  United  Stetes  haa  done  UtUe  to  devel- 
op the  Trust  Territory  islands.  Kabua 
charged. 

Funds  have  not  been  provided  for  the  de- 
velopment of  marine  resources  "perhaps  for 
eubUe  political  reasons  that  favor  4  depend- 
ent people  in  this,  one  of  the  meat  atra- 
teglcaUy  important  areas  of  the  world."  ha 
said. 

Mlcroneslana  az«  now  studying  waya  to 
obtain  payment  for  U.S.  baaea  In  tha  «-iitn<u 
commensurate  with  what  tha  TTnlted  States 
has  paid  for  baaea  In  Turkey,  Asia  or  Spain, 
he  said.  " 

Kabua  represents  the  i>*«~>«Bn  T»imii« 
one  of  tha  "niiat  Terrttocya  atz  admlnlatnk- 
tive  districts  and  tha  atta  of  major  VJO.  de- 
fense installattatia  on  Kwajalatn,  iMvt«i  and 
Knlwetok. 

He  and  other  MarahaUeaa  dalegataa  to  tba 
Congreaa  ot  Mloroneala  bavw  In  tlM  past 
sought  ooDtrola  ovar  military  vm  o< 


home  Ulands.  many  of  which  are  stlU  the 
sole  property  of  hereditary  leaders. 

Military  use  of  the  Islcmds  is  permitted 
under  the  United  States'  trusteeship  treaty 
with  the  United  Nattons. 

Himself  a  hereditary  chief,  Kabua  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  shrewd^t  members  of 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia. 

He   U   president   of   the   MarshaU   Island! — 
Import-Export, Co.,  largest.  If  not  wealthiest, 
in  the  Marshalls. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Hawaii's  Maunalost 
College,  a  former  member  and  president  of 
the  MarshaU  Islands  Congress,  and  a  former 
member  of  the  United  Sites'  delegationa 
which  reports  to  the  United  NaUons  on  Trust 
Territory  affairs. 

(From  the  Honolulu  Star-BuUetln    Nov    S. 
19671 

Most  Micbonbsians  Paam  Union  WrrH 

UNrrxD  Statb 

(By  Bob  Trumbull) 

SAn>AK,    Mabiana    laiANDB. — ^An    eztenslvw 

sounding  of  poUUcal  opinion  In  Micronesia 

Indicates    that    the   majority   ot   leaders    m 

these  Pacific  Islands  would  prefer  a  union 

with  the  United  States  to  Independence. 

However,  many  Intervlewa  with  Micro- 
neslan officials,  traditional  chiefs,  tnialneas- 
men.  students  and  others  In  a  4.000-mUa 
tour  of  more  than  two  doeen  »«i»^~^,  ij,  ^u 
six  administrative  dlatrtcta,  rev«aled  a  gen- 
eral reluctance  to  "ruah"  a  decision  on  futui* 
political  status. 

"The  question  U  far  more  wnmpi^,  t>i«ti 
a  simple  choice  between  independence  and 
Joining  the  UJ3.  or  another  country "  aald 
the  Reklai  (high  chief)  T.r».n....g  ^  ^bm 
Northern  Palau  Islands. 

CompUcating  all  poUtlcal  oooslderattonB 
In  Micronesia,  he  explained,  are  tb*  cultural 
differences,  feuds,  suspldotia  "y\  vast  dla- 
tances  that  separate  the  3,141  i»imii/^. 

And  rule  by  foreigners  ttann^boat  Mlero- 
nesU'B  known  history — Spanlah.  Oecmana. 
Japanese  and  Americana,  in  turn — baa  left 
the  90,000  Islanden  with  UtUe  nattoDal  ocm- 
sclousness,  he  added. 

President  Johnscm  has  proposed  that  the 
Islands  hold  a  plebiscite  on  their  poUtlcal 
fuUire  by  1973.  a  date  that  all  Mleaoneelaaa 
Interviewed  considered  "too  early." 

Captured  by  American  f orcas  In  Worid  War 
n  and  awarded  to  tha  UjB.  aa  a  United  Na- 
tions trtisteeahlp  in  1947.  tba  Uaods  extend 
across  the  central  Pacific  In  a  broad  arc 
about  2.400  miles  long  and  IXXW  mllea  deep 
Micronesia  ("tiny  iaianda")  is  raterrad  to 
to  the  UJ».  as  the  Trust  Territory  ot  the 
Padfic  Islands,  its  oflldal  nama. 

Spread  over  four  mato  arehlpelagoea— the 
Marshall  Islands,  the  Baatem  and  Weatem 
Oarollnee  and  the  MBrianaa  the  Islandera 
areln  different  stages  of  advancenant. 

This  cultural  gap  is  yet  another  danalva 
Influence,  working  agalnat  efforts  to  form  a 
viable  federation  among  a  wldtiy  aoattered 
people  apeaklng  nine  different  languagea 

The  sophlsUcated  ,lnhaMtanta  ot  Saipan 
to  the  Marianas,  moat  o*  v^om  hava  ^>an- 
lah  names,  are  rivals  for  ccaunerctal  leader- 
ahlp  to  Micronesia  with  the  Palau  Islandera 
c€  tha  Western  Oardtoea,  who  change  their 
names  periodically  under  a  oompUcated 
syatetu. 

The  leas  weaternlzed  majMlty,  some  still 
to  the  grass-skirt  stage  ot  davalopcnent.  is 
Mia  to  dlstruat  both  tha  Salpaneae  and 
Palauana. 

Many  Salpaneae.  who  apeak  a  language 
called  Obamairo,  clamor  to  have  that  iaiand 
detached  from  the  Trust  Territory  and  Jotoed 
to  nearby  Chamorro-apeaktoc  Guam,  an 
AmarleaQ  poasesaloa  alnca  1886. 

Thla  move  U  oppoaed  by  aoma  Duamanlana 
bacauaa  oC  potential  eoonnmlc  oomplloatlons, 
and  pwwonal  animoaltlea  Itogertna  from 
World  War  II.  whan  nalpaniwa  aid  to  the 
Japanaaa  waa  reaented  oo  pro-Am«lcaB 
Onam. 

"Wa  ai«  Tapeaa,  not  Mloronealaaa.  and  wa 
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w«nt  to  raxMOn  that  way."  Hlgb  CEblef  Robo- 
man.  piritttc*!  boos  at  nlattvtiy  prlmltlTe 
Tap,  mXA  bluntly.  Be  favorad  ratalnlng 
BOeraaMala  under  Amertcan  trusteeablp  for 
"at  leaat  10  more  yean." 

Uke  most  beredltary  nobles  in  Micronesia, 
tbe  Ugb  ebief  of  Tap  Is  said  to  set  tbe  politi- 
cal tone  In  bis  area. 


"I  was  Mected  by  tbe  ballots  of  aU  tbe 
YOten,"  aatd  Francis  Nuuan,  a  senator  from 
Tap  In  tbe  Congress  of  Micronesia,  "but  In 
reality  I  Just  represent  Hlgb  Cblef  Roboman." 

W«  BMd  unity  wltbin  Micronesia  before  we 
try  to  daelde  a  common  polltlc&l  destiny  for 
«U  tb«  Islands,"  said  Petrus  Mallo,  tbe 
keredltaiy  chief,  polltleal  leader  and  biggest 
buslneasman  of  Moen  Island,  Truk. 

"■niere's  no  rhyme  or  reason  why  Ml- 
eroneala  should  be  governed  as  six  districts," 
said  Jacob  Sawalcbl,  the  leading  business- 
man of  Koror,  Palau,  who  leans  toward  a  di- 
Tlalon  of  Micronesia  Into  eastern  and  west- 
em  halves. 

Most  of  the  Microneslans  Interviewed  said 
that  some  of  the  older  generation,  remember- 
ing more  prosperous  times  under  the  prewar 
Japanese,  would  vote  to  rejoin  Japan. 

"Tlie  Japanese  always  kept  their  promises," 
said  an  elderly  chief  on  Babeltbuap  Island, 
Palau.  He  recalled  that  he  and  others  had  cut 
down  TBluable  coconut  trees  to  make  way  for 
a  promlaed  road  that  a  new  American  ad- 
ministrator In  the  district  apparently  forgot 
about. 


But  this  is  a*  small,  storefnat  antl-porerty 
office  on  Manhattan's  West  Side  and  Cbar- 
lene  Todd  is  a  20-year-old  VXSTA  volunteer 
living  on  953.6^1  a  weA  and — unless  Oongraas 
acts — perhaps  ^out  to  go  broke. 

The  VISTA  program  nationally — a  kind  of 
domestic  Peace  Corps — is  among  many  antl- 
^pe^terty    projeots   that   face   pennlleesnc 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  NKW  TOIK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPR^ENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  IS.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  wfao 
question  the  VISTA  program  might  do 
well  to  take  note  of  a  very  fine  article  by 
Leroy  Aarons,  mtitled  "A  20-Year-Old 
CHil's  Battle,"  which  appeared  this  past 
SandiT  tai  the  Washington  Post.  The 
md>]eet  of  the  aricle  Is  Miss  Charlene 
Tbdd,  a  tremendously  able<  and  dedi- 
cated VlSTA  volunteer  who  Is  helping 
the  iX)or  of  Manhattan's  West  Side  to 
help  themselves.  I  believe  Miss  Todd  to 
be  repreaoitative  of  thousands  of  fine 
young  peoide  who  are  making  Invaluable 
eontrttrntlons  to  progress  against  pov- 
erty In  communities  all  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  AaroD's  article  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nor.  13.  1967] 

A  aO-Tux-Ou>  OntL's  Battls 

(By  Leroy  Aarons) 

Nxw  Toax.  November  11. — Charlene  Todd's 
friendly  face  flushes  and  her  eyes  darken 
when  At  talks  about  the  threat  to  the  anti- 
poverty  program. 

Il  sUapIy  cant  oomprehend  bow  Congress 
can  cut  poverty  funds  when  for  tbe  first  time 
Indigenous  pe(H>le  all  over  the  country  have 
bad  a  chance,"  she  said.  "It's  very  frustrating. 
I  havent  had  more  than  tbtae  or  four  hours 
sle^  a  Bight,  ealUac  people  on  the  phone, 
sending  telacmaa,  trytag  to  g«t  this  thing 
through  CDDgraas." 

For  an  InstanV  there  is  the  vision  of  Bouse 
Whip  Charlene  Todd  stonnlng  throu^  the 
aisle*  of  ODBgrsM  eaJoUng.  haranguing  r»- 
ealettnukt  OaagreMmn^  to  vote  "^m"  for 
antl-povwty. 


temporarily  and/or  permanently — as  tbe 
poverty  bill  threads  its  precarioiis  way 
through  the  Oongressional  thicket. 

VISTA  workars  are  assTired  one  mere  pay- 
day— next  V^nesday.  After  that  their 
meager  pay  (#105  every  two  weeks  in  New 
Tork)  will  be  dut  off  temporarily  (if  Congress 
doesnt  extend  emergency  funds)  or  perma- 
nently (if  a  threatened  one-third  cutback 
in  the  House  is  applied  to  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram). 1 

But  most  ofjsrew  T.ork's  200-member  VISTA 
community — ^Working  throughout  the  city  in 
housing.  Job  placement.  Job  training,  welfare 
and  educatioil — Intend  to  stay  where  they 
are  not  matte^  what  happens. 

"I  don't  Intend  to  go,"  said  Charlene  who 
pays  $70  a  month  rent  in  an  apartment 
shared  with  two  others.  "If  I  have  to  get 
a  part-time  Ji|b,  I'm  staying." 

Charlene  hds  the  deceptively  clubby  look 
of  a  college  sorority  president  down  to  the 
short  blond  hAlr,  the  blue  eyes,  tbe  stnOght 
teeth,  the  be^e,  properly  hemmed  skirt. 

But  she  left  her  well-to-do  home  In  De- 
troit against  the  wishes  of  her  mechanical 
engineer  father  and  plunged  into  the  trough 
of  self-induced  poverty.  She  came  to  the 
W.  84th  St.  sljorefront  in  August  and  began 
setting  up  a  one-woman  Job  placement  serv- 
ice for  young  Negroes  and  Puerto-Rlcana. 

By  November,  to  the  amazement  of  every- 
one, she  had  placed  200  people  in  part-time 
or  fuU-time  jobs — many  of  them  previously 
\uiemployable. 

"I  went  ardund  to  corporations,"  she  ex- 
plained In  a  caeerful  voice,  "Olmbels,  Sloan's 
Supermarket,  Woolworth's,  Food  City,  and 
sold  them  on  nty  program.  Mr.  (X)  of  (X) 
was  the  hardest  to  move.  I  called  him  up 
and  he  said  I  don't  want  anything  to  do 
with  these  rotten  kids.  I  asked  for  16  min- 
utes and  we  Vent  out  for  coffee,  and  I  told 
him  you're  coinplalnlng  that  kids  steal,  well 
of  course  they  steal,  because  they  don't  have 
a  Job  and  caa't  get  one. 

"Well,  two  hours  later  we  came  out  and 
he  sent  notloes  to  his  11  stores  to  get  in 
touch  with  me  whenever  they  have  an  open- 
ing. So  far  k've  placed  about  S5  people 
there."  I 

Other  mercliants  followed  suit,  apparently 
Impressed  by  a  combination  of  femlnlnty, 
salesmanship  and  steely  determination.  Now 
60  young  peofle  a  day  trail  into  the  W.  84th 
St.  office,  confident  they  can  find  work. 

Charlene  has  big  plans  for  the  future.  She 
has  drafted  a  $20,000  proposal  for  hiring  two 
full-time  teachers  to  tutor  neighborhood 
youngsters  In  reading  and  Job-related  skills. 
She  plans  a  teen  center  where  young  people 
can  learn  bow  to  apply  for  Jobs  and  how  to 
act  on  the  J^b.  She  hopes  to  expand  the 
placement  service,  which  now  has  another 
VISTA  workei. 

She  Intend^  going  forward  even  if  her  pay- 
check does  net  turn  up.  When  word  started 
to  circulate  that  the  VISTA  volunteers  might 
go  broke,  a  couple  offered  to  take  Charlene  in 
with  their  four  kids,  a  cat,  a  dog.  and  a 
rabbit  in  a  two  room  ^Murtment.  Congrega- 
tion Rodeph  fholom  pledged  $300.  AMOcUted 
Food  Markets  c^ercd  free  food.  Baaldenta  m 
the  neighborhood  fired  off  telegrams  to  their 
OoBgressmen. 

ThMX'm  wibat  kaeps  me  goliig;'*  said  Obar- 
laoe.  "Uy  fhttti  In  tbe  po^etty  program  may 
-be  shaken  1b  Otaogreas,  toot  the  people  In  the 
nelghborboodl  are  real  to  me." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  7.  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  newest  of  the  emerging  Afri- 
can nations,  the  Republic  of  Botswana, 
bas  buckled  down  to  the  task  of  nation 
building  with  a  calm,  levelheaded  de- 
tennlnatlon  and  energy  that  bodes  well 
for  that  young  country's  political  and 
economic  future.  Recent  economic  dis- 
corcries  show  great  promise  of  making 
the  country  economically  independent 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Under  unan- 
imous consent.  I  insert  an  article,  "Bot- 
nrana  Has  Untapped  Riches,"  in  which 
these  encouraging  developments  are  dis- 
tossed  by  Joseph  Sterne,  the  Baltimore 
Son's  African  specialist,  who  Is  now  a 
OD  a  reporting  trip  to  Africa. 

Ihe  article  referred  to  f(^ows: 
BonwANA  Has  Untapped  Riches — Bor  Needs 

Assistance      To      Reap      Wealth      Sthx 

ITnosrgroond 

(By  Joseph  R.  L.  Sterne) 

OASiaoNxs.  Botswana.  November  10.— Dla- 
BODd  fever,  nickel  fever,  copper  fever,  even 
tods  ash  fever,  are  afflicting  this  brand  new 
e^lltal  of  the  year-old  Republic  of  Botswana. 

OfDclals  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
a  country  whose  poverty  is  proverbial  hardly 
know  how  to  cope  with  such  guttering 
pnqwcts. 

They  know  that  the  riches  are  stUl  under 
pound.  They  know  that  Botswana,  with  a 
per  capita  income  of  ony  $60  a  year,  de- 
pends heavUy  on  the  earnings  10  per  cent  of 
Iti  work  force  makes  In  the  gold  mines  of 
South  Africa. 

They  know  that  Britain  wlU  have  to  sup- 
ply half  the  current  budget  for  the  next 
Hues  years  and  that  Botswana  Is  late  getting 
In  the  queue  for  aid  from  other  nations 
Including  the  United  SUtes. 
needs  are  known 

Most  especially,  they  know  that  big-scale 
mining  will  require  roads,  power,  water  and 
»  supply  of  manpower  that  could  lure  a 
P««toral  people  from  their  most  enduring 
economic  asset — the  land. 

In  a  world  obsessed  with  the  population 
explosion,  Botswana's  development  problems 
peeeent  Jolting  contrasts. 

Rather  than  too  many  people,  it  has  too 
lew— If  its  livestock  Indtistry  is  to  grow  the 
wy  It  could  at  if  mineral  riches  are  to  be 
ong  from  the  earth. 

I.ACK    MANPOWXa 

Bather  than  worry  about  unemployment, 
»  cries  out  for  anyone  with  any  kind  of 
•Mcatlon.  The  nation's  60-odd  coUege  grad- 
»t«i  are  assured  a  top  government  Job  for 
Me  asking.  Those  with  five  or  seven  years  of 
•"owing  are  placed  wUly-nllly  into  teach- 
»$.  agriculttiral  extension  and  other  middle 
**Bdon  poets. 

Although  Botswana  continually  gripe*  be- 
««■•  British  development  aid  totals  only 
■^w.000  a  year,  ita  offlclaU  confeea  they  ludk 
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the  manpower  to  staff  projects  that  could  be 
built  even  with  that  meager  amount. 

"We  are  the  opposite  of  India,"  said 
Christopher  Hermans,  ptermanent  secretary 
in  the  Ministry  of  Development  and  Plan- 
ning. Bom  a  white  South  African,  he  has 
taken  Botswana  citizenship  and  is  deeply 
concerned  over  how  his  adopted  country  wUl 
fare  in  the  next  critical  five  or  ten  years. 

Unless  the  moderate,  multi-racial  Govern- 
ment of  President  Seretse  Khama  produces 
concrete  evidence  of  economic  development, 
Hermans  is  fearful  it  may  be  replaced  by  the 
kind  of  racist  black  nationalism  seen  m  some 
other  African  countries.  This,  in  turn,  could 
attract  a  devastating  reaction  from  South 
Africa. 

POUTICAX.   BROADSn>ES 

Khama's  opposition,  particularly  the  Bots- 
wana National  Front  led  by  Communist- 
trained  Michael  Koma,  is  turning  out  its  po- 
litical broadsides  demanding  the  ouster  of 
white  civil  servants. 

Should  they  grow  in  voltmie  It  could  un- 
dercut the  non-racial  policlea  of  Khama. 
thus  reinforcing  the  belief  in  neighboring 
South  Africa  that  apartheid  is  the  only 
answer. 

While  officials  here  would  like  some  imme- 
diate economic  aid  from  the  United  States 
and  other  donor  countries,  their  more  real- 
istic expectation  is  World  Bank  financing  for 
the  railways,  roads,  power,  water  and  other 
requirements  for  large-scale  mining. 
DIAMOND  ran> 

Probably  the  year's  most  exciting  discovery 
was  a  diamond  find  by  De  Beers  Consoli- 
dated, Ltd.,  near  Letlakane  In  northeastern 
Botswana. 

Re8i>onslble  sources  said  there  is  evidence 
that  this  may  be  the  biggest  diamond  strike 
since  the  Premier  Mine  In  South  Africa.  The 
diamonds  are  not  alluvial,  but  are  fotmd  in 
a  number  of  kimberllte  pipes  offering  hope  <rf 
a  concentrated,  abundant  supply. 

CHAIN  REACTION 

Equally  Important,  but  with  a  more  dis- 
tant payoff  prospect,  was  the  proving  out  of 
two  copper  deposits  in  the  northeast  by  Roan 
Selection  Trust. 

If  copper  mining  could  begin,  this  would 
create  a  demand  for  coal,  which  In  turn 
would  be  available  for  the  drawing  out  of 
brine  from  the  Makarikari  Pan  for  the  pro- 
duction of  soda  ash. 

Such  is  the  Cinderella  spirit  around  Gabe- 
rones,  however,  that  there  are  some  people 
with  a  hunch  that  the  mineral  to  watch 
closely  is  nickel. 

This  is  a  ntetal.  unlike  copper,  that  Is  In 
very  short  supply.  Hence,  it  could  attract 
private  money  in  amounts  sizable  enough  to 
get  Botswana  going. 

LUCKLESS  TEARS 

This  country,  five  eighths  of  which  Is 
covered  by  the  Kalahari  Desert,  had  an  in- 
auspicious half  decade  before  its  sudden 
rush  to  independence  In  September,  1966. 

Drought  struck  the  vast,  sparsely  popu- 
lated land,  killing  off  one  fifth  of  the  Uve- 
stock  and  causing  so  much  himger  that  star- 
vation was  averted  only  by  World  Food  Pro- 
gram emergency  relief. 

The  United  States  provided  $12,000,000  In 
foodstuffs,  but  got  comparatively  Uttle 
thanks  at  credit  because  the  food  was  dis- 
tributed on  an  International  basis. 

With  independence,  Botswana's  luck 
changed  for  the  better.  In  addlUon  to  the 


diamond,  nickel  and  copper  discoveries,  the 
rains  came  at  last. 

catops  SPROUT 

Crops  sprouted,  livestock  fattened  and 
Khama's  party  received  82  per  cent  of  the 
vote  in  local  elections. 

Among  the  three  former  British  protec- 
torates of  southern  Africa — Botswana  (for- 
merly Bechtianaland),  Lesotho  (formerly 
Basutoland)  and  Swaziland — this  one  sud- 
denly emerged  as  the  land  with  greatest  po- 
tential. 

Khama  has  felt  strong  enough  to  resist 
Soviet  efforts  to  establish  an  embassy,  to 
recognize  Nationalist  China  and  to  stand  far 
above  the  poUtical  debate  sought  by  Ms 
opposition. 

The  President's  strength,  however,  lies  in 
the  countryside,  where  his  position  as  an 
hereditary  ruler  still  has  enormous  weight. 

Tough  nationalists  are  operating  mainly 
in  the  big  towns  of  Botswana,  and  as  the  in- 
flux continues,  they  are  likely  to  gain  some 
strength. 


Bernard  Kilfore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.^^ 

or  vnotNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  16. 1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Bernard  Kilgore,"  which 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
November  16, 1967. 

There  beinig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bbinard  Kilcore 

It  was  the  day  after  the  United  States 
went  off  the  gold  standard,  and  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  was  many  things 
but  not  an  economist,  was  being  hard  pressed 
About  the  implications  of  this  momentous 
event.  In  exasperation,  he  finally  told  his 
questioners:  "Read  Barney  Kilgore  In  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  and  you  wUl 
get  thi  answer."  It  was  in  this  city,  as  the 
Journal's  Washington  Bureau  chief  (at  the 
age  of  26),  that  Bernard  Kilgore  first  made 
his  name  as  a  reporter  of  the  national  po- 
litical and  financial  scene.  But  it  was  as  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Journal,  and  subse- 
quently president  of  its  parent  company,  Dow 
Jones,  Inc.,  that  he  became  one  of  the  au- 
thentic creative  geniuses  of  the  publishing 
world.  ^ 

What  he  created  was  the  first  national 
newspaper  and  be  founded  it  on  the  stun- 
ningly simple  premise  that  people  who  are 
In  business,  or  have  some  sort  of  stake  liv 
it,  are  still  people,  and  therefore  Interested 
In  war  and  peace,  in  education,  in  the  arts 
and  reUgion,  in  the -World  Series  and  in  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Lichenstein.  That  was  part 
of  it;  the  other  part  was  his  beUef,  as  his 
own  newspaper  has  put  It,  that  "the  Nation 
at  work  is  the  same  everywhere."  He  was  rest- 
less, driving,  creaUve,  perceptive.  He  was  con- 
vivial, in  one  sense,  and  in  another,  with- 
drawn. He  never  traveled  beyond  this  heml- 
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•phere  or  mixed  a  gnat  deal  with  the  movers 
and  abaken  of  the  world.  But  be  had  a  rare 
talent  for  getting  quickly  to  the  nub  of 
things  even  when  what  he  knew  about  them 
came  aecond-band. 

Though  WUllam  H.  Grimes  had  much  to 
do  with  the  beginnings  of  the  revolutionary 
change  vrtilch  the  Wall  Strfet  Journal  was 
to  luidergo,  the  prime  mover  and  guiding 
sidrlt  was  Kllgore.  When  he  became  maixag< 
Ing  editor.  36  years  ago,  the  Walt  Street 
Journal  was  a  financial  paper,  with  advertise- 
ments on  the  front  page,  and  a  circulation 
of  30,000.  There  was  a  West  Coast  edition, 
but  it  was  much  smaller,  and  in  no  sense 
a  duplicate.  Testerady's  Wall  Street  Journal 
was  simultaneously  produced  in  eight  plants 
acroas  the  country.  In  addition  to  stock  mar- 
ket tables,  it  contained  articles  on  the  com- 
mercial use  of  nuclear  energy,  on  problems 
besetting  American  exports,  on  polo  as  a 
growing  apart,  on  Congnssional  reapportion- 
ment— and  on  poetess  Marianne  Moore.  Its 
circulation  was  just  a  bit  above  1  million, 
wtilch  makes  it  the  second  largest  newspaper- 
In  the  land.  In  a  very  real  sense,  this  is 
Bernard  Kllg<^'s  monument,  and  in  a  day 
when  many  newspapers  are  withering  away, 
It  la  monument  enough  for  any  man. 
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Committee's  ActioB  Upheld 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  KAHBAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  16. 1967 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
November  13, 1967.  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal published  an  editorial  commending 
the  Livestock  and  Grains  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
for  defeathis  the  so-called  strategic 
reserve  bill._ 

This  editorial  presents  a  good  synop- 
sis of  the  majority  opinion  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  Insert  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

A  SuaPLus  or  iNcaxniBajTT 

That  the  T7.S.  should  maintain  aome  sort  of 
food  reserve  against  the  threat  of  war  or 
famine  seems  only  prudent.  Yet  the  House 
Agriculture  subcommittee  that  rejected  a 
blU  to  aet  up  a  new  reserve  tailored  to  the 
Administration's  specyicatlona  hardly  can 
be  called  imprudent. 

Although  the  Administration's  proposal 
authorising  the  Government  to  purchase 
about  91  billion  In  wheat,  feed  grains  and 
Boybeaxu  oatenatbly  was  Intended  to  set  up 
an  emergency  stockpile.  It  had  behind  It  a 
couple  of  less  obvious  purposes.  These  were, 
however,  evident  to  the  combination  of 
Republicans  and  Southern  Donocrats  who 
defeated  the  plan  by  an  8-S  vote. 

One  short-term  result  of  the  bill  would 
be  the  propping  up  of  grain  prices  In  rural 
areas.  And  farm-state  Democratic  leglsla- 
ton.  with  an  eye  on  the  1968  elections,  want 
to  soothe  farmers  in  a  rebelUoua  mood 
agalnat  Government  farm  programs  and  low 
pricea. 

Moreover,  the  subcommittee  majority  was 
mindful  of  past  Instances  in  which  the  Agri- 
culture Department  had  exerted  downward 
pressure  on  grain  juices  by  releasing — or 
"dumping."  if  you  choose— grain  from  sur- 
plus stocks  at  strategic  momenta.  The  legls- 
latoea  ware  unable  to  get  from  the  Admlnls- 
tratloD  any  concrete  assurance  that  the  pro- 
peaed  food  reserve  would  not  be  so  used 
again  when  it  aeemed  politically  expedient. 

Some  wlwat-«tate  Senators,  declining  to 
accept  the  Houae  committee  action  as  final,. 


hope  to  advahce  a  food  reserve  program  of 
their  own.  But  It  will  be  hard  to  overcome 
the  damage  tSiat  has  been  done,  not  just  by 
this  but  by  other  Federal  farm  proposals. 
For  no  matter  how  sound  a  propoeed  pro- 
gram may  be  it  is  likely  to  be  automatically 
suspect.  What  has  accumulated  over  the 
years  and  now  stands  In  the  way  of  even  a 
good  marketing  idea  is  a  surplus  of  incred- 
ibility— the  Und  of  surplus  that  la  awfully 
hard  to  get  rlkt  Of. 
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A  Tribute  to  the  Late  Fraocei  McMinn  on 
Her  Completion  of  32  Years  of  Service 
to  Sam  Hbaston  State  GiUcge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

NlTE  C 


IN  THE  SEN. 

Thurs 


OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

y.  November  16, 1967 


Mr.  TARfiOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Miss  Franoes  McMiim,  who  died  in 
August  of  tlils  year  deserves  recognition 
for  the  outstanding  contribution  she 
made  to  edubation  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
l»th  as  a  ppblic  i^chool  teacher  and  as 
a  history  teacher  at  Sam  Houston  State 
College. 

Miss  McMinn  was  my  history  teacher 
at  Tyler  Hitfi  School,  Tyler,  Tex.,  and  it 
was  my  pleagure  to  continue  our  acquain- 
tance on  nyiny  visits  to  Sam  Houston 
State  College  during  the  past  years. 
.^Her  k>ve  of  history  and  her  devotion 
to  teaching  allowed  many  students  who 
studied  with  her  to  ot>tain  a  unique  ap- 
preciation of  the  study  of  history  and  its 
role  in  the  development  of  our  civiUza- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  relating  the  contributions  of  Miss 
McMinn  wilch  appeared  in  the  Sam 
Houston  Alumnus  for  October  1967. 
under  the  caption  "Frances  McMinn: 
32  Years."  Jt  was  written  by  Mary  S. 
Estill,  who  is  a  distinguished  college 
tettcher  In  her  own  right  and  the 
daughter  of  Harry  Estill,  author  of  a 
textbo<^  on  Texas  history  and  former 
president  of  Sam  Houston  State  College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FKANfnss  McMinn:  32  Yxaas 
()By  Mary  8.  fctlll) 

Those  who  knew  Miss  Prances  McMinn,  for 
many  years  teacher  of  history  at  Sam  Hous- 
ton State  College,  and  recently  deceased 
(Aug\i8t,  1967)  may  recall  her  abiding  respect 
for  Dr.  Walter  Prescott  Webb,  distinguished 
University  of  Texas  professor  whose  lectures 
and  personal  friendship  she  had  enjoyed. 

Like  Dr.  Webb,  Miss  Mclflnn  posseeeed  that 
scholarship  legarding  Texas  history  which 
made  the  past  of  the  Lone  Star  State  vivid  in. 
her  listener's  mind.  She  knew  the  lore  of  the 
Great  Plains  and  of  the  pine-treed  acres  of 
East  Tsxas  aad  was  familiar  with  the  fron- 
tiersmen and  the  later  heroes  of  the  State. 
Her  familiarity  with  earlier  years  of  her  na- 
tive State  and  the  colorful  past  of  England 
and  western  Europe  made  her  invaluable  as 
a  history  teachw  first  in  hi^  schools  of 
Texas  and  lalfer.  In  one  of  the  colleges  of  the 
State. 

Frances  MdMlnn's  glowing  love  of  history 
and  her  resp4ct  for  scholars'  accurate  pages 


were  oontagioui^  and  many  young  men  and 
women  who  acrpss  the  years  enroUed  in  her 
claaeee  at  Sam  Houston  cau^t  her  apirit. 
Therein  lay  her  legacy  to  the  future.  Bar 
friends  often  beard  lier  speak  with  fondne« 
and  great  expectations  of  certain  students, 
kindred  spirits  whose  imagination  and  ferv- 
ent scholarship  her  own  enthusiasm  bad 
sparked. 

For  those  wh«se  paths  did  not  cross  iOu 
McMlnn's  and  f0r  those  whose  acquaintance 
with  her  was  slight,  a  few  facta  in  her  use- 
ful life  are  here  recorded. 

Bom  in  Tyler.  Texas,  in  the  late  nineteenUi 
century,  she  attended  puMlc  schools  in  that 
old  East  Texas  town.  After  her  graduation 
from  Tyler  High  School,  she  attended  Bsj- 
lor  University  where  she  secured  the  bache- 
lor's degree.  Purtber  education  was  achieved 
through  classes  at  the  umversity  of  Chicago 
and  the  State  tJniversities  of  Colorado  and 
California.  Her  master's  degree  was  awarded 
by  the  tTnlverslty  of  Texas  in  1928,  the  sub- 
ject of  her  thesis  l>eing  "N^xileon's  PoUah 
Campaigns."  Tbius,  the  area  of  her  chief  in- 
terest and  inquiry  was  Buroi>ean  history. 

From  1913  imtil  1936  she  taught  history  in 
the  high  schools  of  Weatherford.  Tyler,  and 
Parts;  In  1936  she  was  i^polnted  to  the  fac- 
ulty of  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  Collegt, 
where  she  served  the  youth  of  Texas  until 
her  resignation  m  1957. 

Frances  McMlnn's  modesty  prevented  hsr 
from  recognizing  the  imprint  which  her  la- 
strucUon  made  on  some  of  her  history- 
minded  students.  Indeed,  she  would  havt 
been  surprised  <  and  deeply  moved  to  hear 
words  of  ^^tit^de  later  uttered  by  matun 
men  whoee  amnition  she  had  awakened  in 
creating  for  their  lively  imagination  vlstss 
of  achievement  through  furthw  scholarship. 

Only  her  Intimate  friends  were  aware  of 
her  unswerving  loyalties  and  her  quiet  gen- 
eroaity  and  wei|»  confident  that  her  selflesa 
service  to  otheta  extended  far  beyond  the 
claaaroom  and  Often  took  tangible  form. 

In  her  family  to  whom  ahe  was  closely  st- 
taehed  are  a  bfoChw  and  sister-in-law,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hudson  MrMlnn;  a  aister,  Ifn. 
Hoyt  Jenkins;  k  nejAew  (a  physician)  and 
hla  family;  and!  a  niece  and  her  two  young 
daughters.  The  Alumnus  wishes  to  convey  to 
her  relatives  a  recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  ttie  mind,  the  character,  aad 
the  personality  of  Miss  Frances  McMinn  to 
many  lives  duri|ig  her 'sojourn  In  Huntsvllla 
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Won't  Accept  OM  Boundary,  Israeli  Vom 


Ex^ 


ION  OF  REMARKS 


rrENiic 
HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdcaj,  November  IS,  1967 

Mr.  PUCnfSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Trlbpne  carried  an  excellent 
article  by  its  united  Nations  correspond- 
ent, Mr.  wmlam  Fulton,  which  places 
into  proper  perspective  Israel's  position 
regarding  withdrawal  of  her  troops  from 
hostile  Arab  tejnitory. 

I  believe  the  position  taken  by  the 
State  of  Israel  is  correct  and  consistent 
with  precedeilts  and  similar  situaUont, 
and  I  agree  that  any  discussion  of  futoR 
Iwundaries  t)etween  Israel  and  the  Arsb 
States  must  tie  tuued  on  a  recogniUaD 
that  Israel  is  entitled  to  permanent 
boundaries  and  not  the  neubulous  lioei 
of  demareatiati  heretofore  discussed  br 
the  major  powers. 

It  is  my  ho]ke  that  the  opinion  of  tbe 
world  will  star  d  behind  Israel  in  her  Ann 
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^rminatlon  to  bring  a  lasting  peace 
^  social  order  among  nations  in  the 
Ifiddle  East,  based  on  Justice  and  equity. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  article  follows: 

UPoKl  Accept  Olb  BorNOABT,  Issaeu  Vows — 

Eban  States  PosmoK  in  UJI.  Council 

(By  WUliam  Pulton) 

K«w  To8K,  November  13. — Israel  vowed  In 
Iks  United  Nations  today  that  it  would  never 
latum  to  the  "danger  and  vulnerability"  of 
the  frontiers  before  it  won  last  summer's 
Ugbtning  war  against  its  hostile  Arab  neigh- 
bsn.  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban 
etUed  upon  the  Arabs  for  direct  negotiations. 

Speaking  In  the  V3X.  security  oouncU, 
man  made  it  clear  that  his  government 
■ould  make  no  wltbdrawal  of  troops  from 
the  Onlted  Arab  Republic  (BgyptJ.  Jordan, 
«r  Syria  until  peace  settlements  and  new 
protective  boundaries  had  been  established. 
B(  declared  the  Arabs  had  to  recognize  his 
country's  existence,  sovereignty,  and  right  to 
ow  international  waterways. 

AOJOUXN    UNTII.   TOMOBBOW 

Members  of  the  council  adjourned  until 
Wednesday  without  a  decision  on  an  India- 
Ifali-Nlgeria  resolution  calling  on  the  Israelis 
to  "withdraw  from  all  territories  occupied  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  conflict." 

Lift  hanging  also  is  a  United  States  pro- 
posal suggesting  that  withdrawal  be  Unked 
vltb  an  end  to  the  19-year-old  declaration  of 
Vslligerency  by  the  Arabe  against  Israel  and 
to  the  establishment  of  secure  boundaries. 

B>an  said  Egypt,  which  demanded  the  cur- 
rent round  of  debate  on  the  middle  east 
crisis,  came  to  the  council  chamber  "sat- 
urated with  war  guilt,  heavy  with  responsi- 
Mllty  for  19  years  of  purposeful  aggression, 
to  lay  complaint  and  accusation  against 
Isnel." 

NO   BASIS    FOB    PBOFOSAl, 

It  is  our  firm  resolve  never,  never  to  re- 
turn to  the  danger  and  vulnerabUlty  from 
laidi  we  have  emerged,"  he  stated.  "This 
iwoive  will  prevail  over  every  other  oonsld- 
inilon. 

"The  suggestion  that  Israel  should  move 
from  the  cease-flre  lines  without  a  peace 
treaty  defining  permanent  and  secure  fron- 
ttas  is  unacceptable.  There  is  not  a  basis  for 
rack  a  proposal  in  international  law  or  tra- 
dition." 

Iban  pledged  Israel  to  give  constructive 
attention  to  any  proposal  t>ased  on  a  directly 
negotiated  peace  wtiich  wovud  not  prejudice 
its  vital  interests  in  advance.  He  scoffed  at 
the  VJS.  role  in  handling  the  aituaUon  in  the 
put. 


Tk  lOOtk  AnnivenarT  o(  Hi 
Institnte 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VIBOINIA 

»  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  Mk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
to  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoiu)  an  edl- 
wrtU  entitled  "Hampton  Institute's 
amdredth,"  published  in  the  Vlrglnian- 
Pw,  of  Norfork.   Va.,  November   10, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
>w  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
MtoUows: 

Haimow  Imsiitutx's  Hunswcdth 

To  the  right  ot  Intn«tate  64,  near  the  eo- 
™*ee  to  the  Hampton  Roads  Tunnel  to 
■"folk,  is  a  siUMdlng  tree.  aUnoat  a  grove 


OQ  OD«  trunk,  ths  Emancipation  Oak. 
Cndrsr  the  tree,  according  to  legend,  slaves 
gathered  nearly  106  years  ago  to  hear  the 
Emanclp>atlon  I'roclamatlon. 

To  the  rear  of  the  tree  is  a  $2.7  miiHnn 
complex  of  yellow  brick  bxilldlngs,  first 
phase  of  the  Centennial  expansion  of 
Hampton  Institute.  The  college  is  as  firmly 
rooted  as  the  oak  in  Hampton  Roads  and 
as  sturdy  in  its  growth  with  the  times. 

Hampton  Institute's  founder,  Samuel 
Ctiapman  Armstrong,  was  a  disciple  of  the 
New  England  educator.  Mark  Hopldns.  To 
Negroes  seeking  to  make  a  place  for  them- 
selves after  the  Civil  War.  General  Arm- 
strong advised:  "Do  what  you  can  do  well 
and  do  it  as  weU  as  you  can."  A  protege, 
Booker  T.  Wasliintgon.  nurtured  Tuskegee 
Institute  in  Alabama.  Hampton  Institute's 
success  in  educating  Indians,  along  vrith 
freedmen,  prompted  the  founding  of  schools 
for  Indians  on  the  West  Coast. 

From  the  beginning  the  Institute's  board 
has  drawn  on  national  leadership,  ranging 
from  President  WiUlam  Howard  Taft  early 
in  this  centvu-y  to  Dr.  Frank  Porter  Graham 
and  Margaret  Mead  in  these  times. 

A  survey  last  March  in  the  Harvard  edu- 
cational Review  cited  Hampton  Institute 
among  a  handful  of  Negro  collegee  "near  the 
middle  of  the  national  academic  proceesioii." 
Current  evidence  of  Hampton's  progress  is  its 
non-graded  laboratory  school  for  elementary 
pupils,  its  cultural  swap  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents with  those  of  the  Nation's  larger  col- 
leges (including  a  Federally  financed  ex- 
change with  Cornell  University) .  and  Its  sup- 
port of  rural  training  institutes  in  West 
Africa. 

In  1874,  General  Armstrong  wrote  th«t  "It 
Is  simply  barbaric  to  whip  the  South  and  go 
home  rejoicing  to  build  monuments  of  vic- 
tory, leaving  one-third  of  their  countrymen 
in  the  depths  of  distress."  Something  of 
Hampton  Institute's  growth  was  mirrored  in 
a  recent  speech  by  its  president.  Dr.  Jerome 
H.  Holland,  assuring  students  of  a  positive 
role  for  the  individual  In  the  changing  social 
scene:  "The  question  Is,  are  you  prepared  to 
undertake  an  assignment,  and  how  well  are 
you  prepared?  Within  this  contemporary  so- 
cial complex,  there  is  a  dire  need  for  those 
who  can  excel." 

Hampton  Institute,  which  has  served  "nde- 
water  and  the  world  well  for  100  years,  de- 
serves Tidewater's  support  in  its  continuing 
effort  to  equip  its  students,  and  itself,  to 
excel. 


World  Congress  of  Free  Ukraiaiaas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  NXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTAITVBS 

Thursday,  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  weekend,  from  November 
16-lC,  the  World  Congress  of  Free 
tJkrainians  will  be  held  at  the  New  York 
Hilton  Hotel  in  New  York  City.  Delegates 
and  representatives  from  21  countries. 
Including  many  thousands  of  American 
citizens  of  Ukrainian  descent,  will  be 
present.  A  freedom  rally  is  scheduled  for 
Madison  Square  Garden  on  Saturday,  the 
18th  of  November. 

It  is  significant,  I  think,  ttiat  this 
World  Congress  is  being  held  at  the  same 
time  that  Communist  Russia  is  celebrat- 
ing the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolution,  for  there  is  a  close  connection 
t)etween  the  two  events. 

The  Bolshevik  revolution  tias  t)eai  a 


revolution  <rf  tyranny  which  has  enslaved 
millions  of  people  l>rtiind  the  Iron  Ciir- 
taln.  Many  of  the  Ukrainians  tn  this 
country  have  friends  and  even  relatives 
who  live  today  imder  the  oppressive  heel 
of  Soviet  totalitarianism.  For  tliem.  tills 
year  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  cap- 
tive nations,  and  hardly  a  cause  for  cele- 
bration. 

But  I  think  we  can  find  encouragement 
in  this  gathering  of  free  Ukrainians*  it 
is  a  symbol,  I  think,  of  a  desire  for  free- 
dom that  is  felt  throughout  the  captive 
nations.  Although  such  freedom  is  brut- 
ally repressed  in  Russia,  the  fact  that  the 
yearning  is  there  should  be  cause  for 
hope. 

Let  us  take  this  opportunity,  therefore, 
to  pledge  our  support  to  the  captive  na- 
tions in  their  struggle  for  freedom,  and 
let  us  also  reafiOrm  our  own  commitment 
to  freedom  here  at  home. 


Mmneapolis  Shows  Strong  Snppcvt  for 
Peace  Of  enshre 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   ICINNBaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mi  Speaker,  tabulation 

of  the  results  of  my  latest  questionnaire 
indicated  that  a  28.3  percent  plurality  of 
those  who  responded  would  like  to  see 
the  United  States  "carry  out  a  major 
peace  offensive  by  using  any  ponslble 
means  short  of  withdrawal"  in  Vietnam. 
A  slightly  smaller  number,  26.5  percent, 
said  that  we  should  "withdraw  complete- 
ly and  immediately." 

The  two  answers,  comprising  a  major- 
ity— 54.8  percent— of  those  responding 
to  the  question,  were  a  clue,  I  thought,  to 
the  increasing  unhappineas  of  the  Amer- 
ican iieople  with  the  course  the  war  is 
following. 

The  question  was  this:  "The  major 
International  problem  facing  the  country 
is  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Which  of  the  fol- 
lowing positions  best  descrllies  your  own 
feelings?"  Seven  choices  were  offered. 

Least  popular  choice,  4.7  jiereent,  was 
to  "maintain  the  present  level  of  in- 
volvement, but  limit  any  ineitaae  in 
commitment." 

These  were  the  other  four  choices,  and 
the  percentage  answers: 

Continue  to  increase  our  oonunltment 
slowly  with  as  many  armed  forces  per- 
sonnel and  as  much  material  as  the 
President  deems  necessary:  8.4. 

Escalate  our  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  include  cities,  using  conventional 
twmbs,  and  increase  our  armed  forces  In 
Vietnam:  12.8. 

Use  nuclear  weapons  on  North  Viet- 
nam and  China  if  necessary:  7.7. 
Other:  11  J. 

The  questionnaire,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
mailed  to  45,000  homes  in  Minneapolis, 
the  5th  Congressional  District  of  Minne- 
sota, l>etween  August  and  Novemtwr. 
Every  part  of  the  dty  was  readied  with 
the  periodic  mailings.  About  2,500  per- 
sons, or  5.4  percent  of  the  numtier  of 
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questionnaires  mailed,  responded.  Many 
added  personal  comments  on  one  or  more 
of  the  six  questions.  By  far  the  most 
comments  expressed  concern  about  the 
war.  An  optional  addlticmal  question 
asked  for  party  affiliation.  Of  those  who 
answered,  62.1  percent  said  they  were 
Democratic-Farmer-Laborites,  while  37.9 . 
percent  said  they  were  Republicans. 

Question  2  asked:  "What  should  we  do 
with  such  Great  Society  programs  as 
the  war  against  poverty,  aid  to  education 
and  aid  to  housing,  if  a  tax  increase  is 
required  to  finance  them?"  The  answers: 

Increase  these  programs:  32.8. 

Maintain  them  at  present  levels:  27.2. 

Cut  them  back:  24.2. 

Eliminate  them:  15.9; 

Question  3  asked:  "Where  would  you 
favor  saving  money  to  reduce  pressure 
on  the  budget?"  The  answers: 

Vietnam:  16.8. 

Space  and  moon  program :  18.6. 

Aid  to  education:  2.2. 

Foreign  assistance — economic:  14.4. 

Foreign  assistance — military:  23.1. 

Public  works — highways  and  water- 
ways: 3.2. 

Agriculture  programis:  5.1. 

rAntlpoverty  programs:  9.0. 

Aid  to  cities:  4.7. 

Other:  2.9. 

QuesUmi  4  asked:  "Do  you  favor  Fed- 
eral tnith-in-lendlng  legislation  which 
would  require  banks  and  loan  compamles 
to  dlsclnsfi  the  totsd  interest  a  consumer 
muBt  pay  on  a  locui,  and  the  real  rate 
of  interest  paid?"  The  answers: 

nivor:  91.6. 

Oppose:  3.3. 

Undecided:  5.0. 

Question  5  asked:  "Do  you  favor  any 
of  the  following  Items  as  part  of  a  1967 
dvU  rights  bill?"  The  answers: 

Prohibiting  discrimination  in  the  se- 
lection ot  State  and  Federal  jurors:  39.1. 

Providing  Federal  protection  for  dvll 
rights  workers:  17.9. 

Prohibiting  discrimination  in  the  sale 
and  rental  of  housing:  34.2. 

Providing  Federal  Incentives  to  cor- 
rect racial  imbcdanees  in  blg-dty  school 
systems:  18.7. 

And  question  6  asked:  "What  Is  the 
greatest  problem  facing  Minneapolis?" 
The  answers: 

Narcotics:  9.8. 

Crime:  38.0. 

Schools:  11.1. 

Housing:  6.7. 

Recreation  and  cultural  activities:  2.9. 

Poverty:  7.6. 

Transportation:  13.4. 

Air  and  water  pollution:  13.4. 

Other:  7.0. 
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Project  Traasttioo  Bcfias 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

—  or  irxw  T<»x 

TS  THB  HOX7SB  OP  REPRBSBNTATTVES 

Thursday,  November  16. 1967 

1^.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
it  was  my  privilege  to  sponsor  a  bill  to 
Improve  mall  service  to  our  men  in  Vlet- 


The  Con  gress  passed  that  bill,  Presi- 
dent Joluu  on  signed  it  into  law,  and  our 
fighting  njen  in  Vietnam  are  now  re- 
ceiving tht  best  postal  service  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 

Our  oon^m  for  our  men  in  Vietnam 
must  not  slop  when  they  leave  the  battle 
zones.  Those  who  return  to  civilian  life 
should  be  assisted  in  qualifying  for  and 
obtaining  good  jobs. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Postmaster 
General  O^rien  has  taken  a  most  com- 
mendable (tep  in  this  direction  by  es- 
tablishing a  program  to  train  veterans 
for  Jobs  in  the  career  postal  service. 

Next  week,  one  phase  of  that  program, 
called  Project  Transition,  will  begin  at 
Walter  Reitd  Army  Hospital  with  a  spe- 
cial cours^  for  hospitalized  Vietnam 
veterans. 

The  trai^iing  program  has  been  tested 
in  actual  iiractlce  and  it  was  so  success- 
ful that  it  will  be  established  at  85  mili- 
tary bases  throughout  the  country. 

The  Project  Transition  training  course 
for  postal  Jobs  is  an  excellent  response  to 
President  Johnson's  statement  in  his  1967 
manpower  report  to  the  Congress  that: 

We  must  make  military  service  a  path  to 
productive  dareera. 

I  know  every  one  of  my  colleagues  is 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  constitu- 
ents who  MTved  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  are  rejtumlng  to  civilian  life. 

With  permission,  I  insert  in  the  R*c- 
ORD  the  Post  Office  Department's  report 
on  the  progress  to  date  and  the  future 
plans  of  ite  Project  Transition  training 
program:  , 

PKOJrcT  Transition  Bksinb 

Po8tma8t«r  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien 
today  announced  tbat  the  first  Project 
TranslUon  course  for  hospitalized  Viet  Nam 
veterans  wlU  begin  Monday  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Hospital  In  Washington. 

About  30  recuperating  servicemen  are  en- 
rolled in  a  40-hour  course  designed  as  prep- 
aration for  postal  employment.  After  the 
program  Is  completed  on  £>ecember  4,  partici- 
pants will  have  the  opportunity  to  take  the 
civil  service'  examinations  leading  to  employ- 
ment as  a  postal  clerk,  letter  carrier  or  mall 
handler. 

Similar  fralnlng  and  teaUng  opportiml- 
tles  will  ba  offered  to  an  estimated  30.000 
returning  veterans  during  1968,  Mr.  O'Brien 
said.  Experiments  have  been  so  successful 
that  course*  wlU  be  established  at  some  86 
military  ba^es.  he  said. 

If  resTilts  ot,  the  pilot  project  at  Walter 
Reed  are  a»~promlslng,  courses  may  be  In- 
stituted a«  other  military  hospitals,  Mr. 
O'Brien  sal4. 

Project  Transition  Is  a  cooperative  vent«ire 
with  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  Is  an 
endeavor  toi  assist  returning  veterans  In  find- 
ing galnfid  employment  and  to  help  them 
make  the  transition  to  civilian  life  as  swUtly 
as  possible^  The  program  is  keyed  to  the 
theme  set  fbrth  by  President  Johnson  In  his 
1907  Manpower  Report  to  the  Congress  when 
he  said  that  "we  miist  make  mlUtary  service 
a  path  to  ptoductlve  careers." 

Project  l^tmsltlon  courses  provide  an  In- 
troduction to  postal  regulations,  procedures, 
skills  and  t^ulltlons.  For  Walter  Reed  partici- 
pants, therf  wiU  be  two  four-hour  observa- 
tion tours  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  poet 
oflBce. 

After  trainees  pass  the  appropriate  exami- 
nation, they  are  eligible  for  employment  at 
any  postal  Itutallatlon.  Individuals  may  state 
their  preferences  when  they  take  the  tests. 

Persons  Who  trained  earlier  this  year  at 
Fort  Knox.  Kentucky,  and  the  LouisviUe  post 
offlce,  for  example,  have  been  placed  in  such 


cities  as  Minneapolis,  Atlanta  and  Kankakee 
m.  I 

Clerks  and  letter  carriers  start  at  salattd 
of  $5,331  annually  and  mall  handlen  at 
$4,919. 

Port  Knox  was  the  site  of  the  original  ex- 
periment last  June.  Of  36  servicemen  who 
enrolled  in  that  first  class,  39  passed  dvll 
service  tests  aad  became  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment. 

Already,  Fori  Knox  and  the  Louisville  post 
offlce  have  provided  training  to  172  veterans; 
the  number  expected  to  complete  the  40-hour 
course  before  {be  end  of  the  year  is  250. 

Other  projects  now  under  way  are  at  tbe 
Marines'  Camp  Lejeime  and  Wllmingtoo, 
N.C.,  post  office  and  at  San  Francisco  Navti 
Base  and  the  City's  post  office.  Some  39  serv- 
icemen have  enrolled  at  Camp  tiejeune.  An 
estimated  1,800  Navy  veterans  will  be  given 
a  special  slx-hOur  orientation  program  tn  San 
Francisco;  the  concentrated  course  Is  taUond 
to  meet  the  needs  of  discharged  naval  per- 
sonnel who  want  to  leave  for  their  homes  u 
soon  as  possible. 

About  35  of  tbe  85  Project  Transition  Iocs- 
tlons  WlU  oBef  the  condensed  training  pro- 
gram; the  regaining  60  wlU  have  the  40- 
hour  course. 
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Views  of  PiiBce 


SoBTtiiBa  Phoumt  of 
Laos 


EXTEIfSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOI  rSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursofiy,  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Spesiker.  we  have  been 
hearing  a  lot  lately  about  pulling  out  of 
Vietnam  anq  ending  the  war,  but  thii 
letter  repre80nting  the  views  of  Princt 
Souvanna  PUouma.  the  Prime  Minister  ot 
Laos,  gives  uk  all  food  for  thought.  Those 
who  say  pull  out  now  should  take  a  l(mg, 
hard  look  at  this  kind  of  viewpoint. 

The  letter  follows : 

NOVXMBEK  13.  1967. 
H, 

tentative*, 
C. 

On  Octol>er  20th  I  had  the 

t  Prince  Souvanna  Pboumt, 

BUhlster  of  Laos,  here  in  Waib- 


Hon.  Obokob 
House  of  Rep: 
Washinffton, 

DSAB  Oboi 

occasion  to 
tbe  Prime 
ington 


exam; 


I  must  sayjthat  the  Laotian  statesman— 
and  that  la  waat  be  truly  la — made  quite  u 
ImpresslMi  on  me  as  well  as  on  the  otb« 
people  who  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
him.  Besides  being  immensely  charming  and 
very  intelligent,  he  lent  in  no  uncertain 
manner  his  strong  support  to  our  position 
and  our  mission  in  Vietnam. 

Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  in  fact  madt 
three  essential  points,  and  I  understand  that 
be  empbaslzeq  these  to  all  the  persons  wltli 
whom  he  had  contacts  In  Washington. 

First  of  all,  he  stated  unequivocally  tbst 
Laos  has  and  Is  being  subjected  to  a  nal 
Invasion  from  North  Vietnam. 

Secondly,  that  in  spite  of  agreements  whleb 
be  has  si^oied  both  with  the  Communist  Cbl- 
neae  and  Norttt  Vietnamese  Government.  Lms 
territory  la  beftig  used  by  the  Communlsti  to 
transship  both  arms  and  men  to  Vietnam. 

And.  finally,  Prince  Souvanna  Phouoa 
said  that  should  we  abandon  Vietnam  it 
would  mean  that  the  whole  of  Soutbeaii 
Asia,  including  India,  would  be  lost  to  oom- 
munlsm.  He  U  cuivlnced  that  neither  LMi> 
not  any  otbe>  oountry  in  that  part  at  tit 
world,  WlU  b«  able  to  remain  truly  inl*- 

there  has  been  practical!; 
in  to  the  views  of  PrUx* 


-Ssuvanna  Phouma  expressing  his  support  of 
gar  cause  in  Vietnam. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

Chaklbs  T.  Mateb. 
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pendent 

Unfortunattfy, 
no  pubUclty 


The  Risk  Russia  It  Ranninf 

EXTESfSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   INOUNA 

DT  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
current  debate  concerning  our  Govem- 
oent's  policy  in  Vietnam,  I  l>elieve  that 
it  would  be  helpful  to  take  note  of  an 
unusually  penetrating  article  that  re- 
cently appeared  in  The  Economist,  en- 
aUed  "The  Risk  Russia  Is  Running." 
Tbe  article  states : 

llr.  Kosygln  can't  expect  the  Americans 
to  meet  him  halfway  in  Europe  If  be  doesn't 
meet  them  halfway  In  Asia. 

Because    of    the    timeliness    of    the 
article,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  it  at  this 
time  in  the  Congressiokal  Record  : 
Thk  Risk  Rttssia   Is  Runninc 

(NoTX. — Mr.  Kosygln  can't  expect  the 
Americans  to  meet  blm  halfway  in  Europe  If 
be  doesn't  meet  them  halfway  in  Asia.) 

It  Is  time  for  President  Johnson  to  draw 
op  a  balance  sheet  of  his  reUtlona  with 
Boasla.  It  may  seem  curloiu  to  say  tbat  there 
la  a  connection  between  the  letter  that  Herr 
Klsdnger  of  west  Oermany  sent  to  Herr 
Stoph  of  east  Oermany  last  weekend,  and  an 
article  that  appeared  In  North  Vietnam's 
oOcUl  newspaper  Nhan  Dan  on  Tuesday.  But 
ttMce  Is  a  oonnecUon.  It  Ues  in  the  policy 
tbat  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  following  since 
hU  speech  In  New  York  last  October  7th — 
•lacUy  a  year  ago— in  which  he  held  out 
the  offer  of  "peaceful  engagement"  to  the 
Bmslans.  For  the  past  year  Mr.  Johnson  has 
In  effect  been  offering  Mr  Kosygln  an  ex- 
etaange:  I  wiU  try  to  persuade  my  German 
Mends  to  accept  the  status  quo  In  central 
Inrope,  if  you  wUl  try  to  persuade  your  Viet- 
namese friends  to  accept  the  status  quo  in 
■outh-east  Asia. 

Herr  Kieslnger's  letter  to  the  east  German 
prime  minister  with  its  offer  of  a  high-level 
aAdal  to  talk  over  the  problems  of  parti- 
Uon  shows  how  far  the  west  Germans  have 
moved  towards  accepting  the  division  of 
their  country.  The  Nhan  Dan  article  shows 
bow  little  the  Russians  have  been  willing  or 
•ble  to  deliver  their  side  of  the  proposed  bar- 
pln.  The  North  Vietnamese  paper  flatly  re- 
jects Mr.  Johnson's  latest  offer  to  stop  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  If  only  he  could  be  as- 
wred  that  this  would  lead  to  "productive 
tonisslon,"  and  If  only  he  could  "assume" 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  not  take 
•dvantage  of  the  end  of  the  bombing  to  send 
n»ore  men  and  arms  into  the  south,  Mr.  John- 
ion  U  saying  that  he  is  now  willing  to  take 
«» trust  what  he  was  previously  asking  North 
'"tOMQ  to  give  him  a  ^eclflc  assurance 
•tout.  It  is  another  distinct  concession.  But 
»•  North  Vietnamese  have  rejected  It;  and 
t»e  Riiaslans  have  apparently  done  nothlne 
to  dissuade  them. 

"obody  else  but  America  and  Russia  could 
WBoelve  of  a  bargain  of  global  proportions; 
"at  Is  what  being  a  superpower  means.  The 
JMBtlon  u  whether  the  Russians  are  ready 

*  »rt  like  a  superpower.  They  have  cer- 
«"aiy  come  a  long  way  since  Mr.  Kosygln. 

•  year  ago,  caUed  it  a  "strange  delusion" 


to  think  that  there  could  be  closer  co-opera- 
tion between  Russia  and  America  while  tbe 
Vietnam  war  went  on.  The  two  countries 
have  reached  agreement  on  several  impor- 
tant things  since  then.  But  it  is  essential  to 
realise  what  has  made  even  this  degree  of 
co-operation  possible.  There  are  two  differ- 
ent reasons  for  the  Improvement  tn  Russian- 
American  relations  over  the  past  year.  The 
first  is  the  superpowers'  common  Interest  in 
maintaining  their  nuclear  superiority  over 
lesser  powers.  This  is  why  they  have  co- 
operated In  the  search  for  a  treaty  to  stop  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  It  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  they  have  separately  de- 
cided to  build  antl-mlsslle  defences  that 
might  be  able  to  ward  off  an  attack  by  a 
nuclear  mlnlpower.  Here  Is  something  with 
an  equal  appeal  to  both  of  them;  they  would 
probably  have  pursued  their  common  inter- 
est In  this  field  no  matter  what  bad  been 
happening  elsewhere. 

But  the  second  reason  for  the  Improve- 
pdent  in  their  relations  imdoubtedly  dates 
from  what  Mr.  Johnson  said  about  Europe 
In  that  New  Tork  speech  a  year  ago.  And 
here,  so  far,  the  advantage  Is  almost  wholly 
on  the  Russians'  side.  Mr.  Kosygln  has  swal- 
lowed his  claim  that  the  hope  of  co-opera- 
tion was  a  "delusion."  But  in  return  he  has 
won  a  major  strengthening  of  Russia's  In- 
ternational position  precisely  where  It  is 
weakest:  in  east  Germany. 

Not  many  people  realise  how  much  the 
west  Germans  have  changed  their  policy  to- 
wards east  Germany  since  Herr  Kleelnger 
and  bis  coalition  took  office  last  December. 
They  have  not  made  this  change  just  be- 
cause Mr  Johnson  Invited  them  to;  the  old 
policy  had  not  worked,  and  they  wanted  to 
try  an  alternative.  But  it  Is  unlikely  that  the 
change  would  have  gone  as  far  as  it  has,  or  as 
fast.  If  Mr.  Johnson  had  not  given  the  green 
light  last  October.  Like  Mr  Johnson,  the  west 
Germans  now  say  that  the  reunification  of 
their  country — if  It  ever  comes — will  have  to 
wait  untU  there  has  been  a  general  European 
detente.  They  have  virtually  abandoned  the 
claim  that  nobody  can  have  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  both  parts  of  Germany  at  the 
same  time;  now  it  Is  Herr  Ulbrlcht  who  U 
trying  to  stop  the  other  east  Europeans  send- 
ing ambassadors  to  Bonn.  The  west  Germans, 
In  short,  are  no  longer  trying  to  isolate  east 
Germany  In  the  hopie  of  making  its  commu- 
nist regime  coUapse.  They  still  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  offer  it  fuU  recognition.  But 
if  the  conditions  of  life  in  east  Germany 
were  to  improve — If  It  rose  towards  the  level 

of  relative  freedom  that  Yugoslavia  enjoys 

it  is  quite  possible  that  the  west  Germans 
would  accept  it  as  a  separate  political  entity 
with  a  si>ecial  status  of  its  own,  tceder  inland 
noch  ausland,  "neither  internal  nor  external." 
This  is  still  some  way  short  of  what  Herr 
Ulbrlcht  wants.  But  It  would  be  a  very  big 
step  indeed  towards  that  practical  acceptance 
of  the  status  quo,  for  a  long  time  ahead  if 
not  for  ever,  that  the  Russians  and  the  other 
east  Europeans  are  chiefly  interested  in.  It  is 
a  striking  change  on  the  part  of  the  west 
Germans,  and  it  has  happened  within  the 
last  nine  months. 

This  would  be  fine,  it  It  had  been  matohed 
by  a  similar  change  on  the  Russians'  part  in 
south-east  Asia.  This  Is  just  what  tbe  world 
needs :  It  needs  a  period  of  tr\ice  in  these  two 
centres  of  tension,  during  which  the  commu- 
nist and  non-conununlst  systoms  can  com- 
pete to  see  which  of  them  Is  more  likely  to 
produce  the  sort  of  society  most  people  want. 
This  is  what  "peaceful  coexistence"  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  all  about.  But  It  begins  to  look 
as  if  the  western  world's  offer  of  a  truce  In 
Europe  is  not  being  matohed  by  a  Russian 
willingness  to  work  for  a  »irwiiar  truoe  on 
tbe  other  side  of  the  world. 

The  Russians,  whose  aid  to  North  Vietnam 
was  recently  estimated  by  the  Americans  to 
be  nmnlng  at  the  level  of  a  bliUon  dollars  a 


year,  have  now  agreed  to  send  a  great  deal 
more:  otaybe  twice  as  much.  It  has  been 
argued,  by  this  paper  among  others,  that 
North  Vietnam's  growing  dependence  on 
Russian  supplies  ought  to  Increase  Russia's 
leverage  In  Hanoi.  So  It  ought;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  lever  Is  being  pulled. 
In  their  official  statement  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese are  sUU  saying  exactly  what  they  said 
a  year  ago:  that  If  the  Americans  want  ne- 
gotiations they  must  not  only  stop  bombing 
the  north  but  agree  to  get  out.  of  Vietnam 
completely.  Their  friends  claim  that  In  fact 
they  would  start  talking  if  the  bomb- 
ing stopped,  without  other  conditions.  But 
the  North  Vietnamese  themselves  decline  to 
confirm  this;  they  also  decline  to  give  an 
assurance  that  the  negotiations  would  be 
anything  pise  than  a  means  of  wasting  time 
while  they  build  up  a  bigger  army  In  the 
south.  Either  the  Russians  have  not  tried 
to  use  persuasion  on  them,  or  they  have 
tried  and  failed.  In  either  case  the  conclu- 
sion Is  plain.  The  Russians,  while  gaining 
from  the  West's  willingness  to  abide  by  the 
dividing  line  In  Europe,  are  Increasing  their 
support  for  an  armed  assaiUt  on  the  dividing 
line  in  Asia. 

The  Americans,  looking  from  Europe  to 
Asia  and  then  back  again,  are  unlikely  to 
let  this  curioub  Russian  conduct  pass  in  si- 
lence. It  may  be  that  American  public  opin- 
ion Is  gradually  getting  tired  of  the  Vietnam 
war:  the  latest  Lou  Harris  poll,  published  on 
Monday,  shows  a  further  rise  in  tbe  number 
of  those  who  want  to  get  «ut  of  Vietnam  "as 
quickly  as  possible."  It  may  turn  out  that 
the  United  States  is  unable  to  bold  the  divid- 
ing line  In  Asia.  But,  If  that  happens,  many 
Americans  are  going  to  ask  some  pointed 
questions  about  the  price  that  Mr  Johnson 
will  have  paid  In  Europe  for  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  win  the  Russians'  co-operation  In 
Asia.  The  Americans  know  that  their  at- 
tempt to  work  out  a  non-proliferation  treaty 
with  the  Russians  has  already  offended  many 
West  Europeans.  They  also  know  that  the 
Germans  are  Ukely  to  get  very  frustrated  in- 
deed if  their  new  approach  to  Herr  Ulbrtebt 
produces  neither  reunification  nor  an  Im- 
provement in  the  lot  of  the  east  Germans: 
and  it  may  well  produce  neither.  Sooner  or 
later.  If  Mr  Kosygln  pushes  his  luck  In  Asia 
too  far,  the  Americans  are  going  to  wonder 
why  they  have  been  running  rlbks  with  the 
loyalty  of  their  European  allies  for  the  sake 
of  a  fruitless  attempt  at  accommodation 
with  Russia. 

The  danger  is  not  that  the  Americans  wUl 
urge  the  Germans  to  start  their  own  "war  of 
national  liberation"  in  the  territory  Herr 
Ulbricht  controls.  Tbe  Americans  and  the 
Germans  are  not  like  that.  But  the  basic  fact 
about  Europe  Is  that  this  lb  one  part  of  the 
world  where  the  forces  of  western  democracy 
undeniably  have  the  wind  blowing  In  their 
sails.  In  most  of  western  Europe  capitalist 
democracy  works  pretty  well;  In  most  of  east- 
ern Europe  the  communist  system  does  not. 
If  political  forces  were  allowed  to  take  effect 
In  anything  like  a  nonnal  way,  the  govern- 
ment of  east  Germany  would  not  last  a 
minute,  and  one  or  two  other  east  European 
governmente  might  not  last  much  longer. 
This  is  the  place  where  the  advantage  is  with 
the  West.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
this  advantese  can  be  used  without  resort- 
ing to  arms.  It  is  because  the  oommunikte 
are  on  the  defensive  in  Europe  that  they 
want  the  western  world  to  forgo  these  po- 
tential advantages;  they  want  it  to  accept 
the  stettis  quo.  There  is  a  good  caoe  for  doing 
Just  that  provided  Russia  Is  willing  to  accept 
that  coexistence  should  apply  to  Asia  as  well 
as  Europe.  But  if  It  does  not,  there  will  be 
many  people,  both  Americans  and  Suro- 
peana.  who  wlU  ask  why  tb«y  titould  not 
hoist  their  sails  into  tbe  prevailing  wind. 
This  is  the  risk  that  Russia  Is  running. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  patriotic  holi- 
days usually  provoke  some  lucid,  pene- 
trating press  comment  on  the  meaning 
of  words  like  "the  American  dream," 
"patrlotlan"  and  "freedom." 

The  recent  November  11  Veterans  Day 


(Rvm  tf  e  Topeka  Dally  Capital,  Not.  11,  admiration  oi  material  succeas  and  return  to 

1967]  the  spiritual  and  ethical  values.  Let  u<  Iq. 

^B  THE  PioHTUJO  MxN  buc  and  rekindle  in  ourselves  and  our  chu- 

It  wa.  0*1  the  nth  hour  of  the  11th  day  ?"°."^*  "V^?^  old-fashioned  way  of  p.. 

of  the  mil  month  when  hostilities  ceased 
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In  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  In  history. 

High  hopes  were  held  that  the  armistice 
ending  World  War  I  a  year  less  than  half  a 
century  ago  would  mark  the  beginning  of 
prolonged  and  universal  peace,  for  President 
Wilson  had  called  It  a  "war  to  end  wars." 

Rejoicing  was  mingled  with  sorrow  as 
fighting  ceased  on  the  Western  Front.  There 
was  rejoicing  that  the  carnage  had  ended, 


trlotlsm,  a  burning  devotion  to  the  principal 
and  ideals  apon  which  our  country  «ai 
founded.         | 

Should  noli  every  home  own  and  proudly 
display  the  colors  on  holidays  and  other  such 
occasions?  Isn't  the  flag  Patrick  Henry,  Jef. 
ferson,  Pranl^lin,  Washington,  Nathan  Hsle 
Qettysburg  a|nd  VaUey  Forge,  Paul  Revetc! 
Jackson  and  ^ther  great  men  and  women  who 
have  given  ua  our  heritage?  When  you  look 


sorrow  that  so  many  thousands  of  lives  had  **  the  Hag  cab  t  you  »w  the  Alamo,  Corrig,. 

been  sacriflced.  « '^m^**"",^    T^^^'    ^*    ^f^'V*""   ^°^  ^ 

While  meet  of  the  world  observed  the  end  ^*"^1  ^L  7*    '"/^"S. '"°  I  ^^«  "M 

of   the   wai-,   thousands   had   to   delay   their  ^IT  ^*^f' ?*i*^' ^1*°«- Normandy, 


Observance       prompted       some       rather     celebration,  for  one  of  the  worst  epidemics     ^*^   **""»   *'>«*   "^^y   Crockett?   The  grest 


thoughtful  editorial  comment  on  these 
subjects  In  many  Kansas  newspapers. 

I  submit  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  the  texts  of  five  of  these  edi- 
torials from  the  Wichita  Eagle,  the 
Topeka  Capital,  the  TTIysses  News,  the 
E31sworth  Reporter,  and  the  Bird  City 
Times: 

[From  the  Wichita  Eagle,  Nov.  9,  1967] 

VkTSRANS  DAT  IS   SaTUIDAT — ^A   Tlia   lOB 
COMTXMFLATXOM 

Wichita's  several  veterans  organisations 
are  oo<q>eratlng  to  present  a  parade  through 
the  downtown  district,  beginning  at  10  ajn. 
on  west  Douglas.  It  will  proceed  east  on 
DouglM,  pausing  at  10:16  for  a  minute  of 
aUenoe  In  tribute  to  those  who  died  in  battle. 
It  will  resume  and  follow  a  route  east  on 
Douglaa  to  Topeka,  south  to  WiUiam,  and 
west  to  Main.  The  reviewing  atand  wm  be 
on  IX>uglas  at  ICaln. 

The  veterans  are  Inviting  the  public  to  Join 
them  in  this  patriotic  observance,  and  also 
urging  that  every  home  and  business  display 
the  flag  on  Saturday. 

Aa  outspoken  patriotism  has  become  un- 
fashionable since  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
so  has  public  observation  of  our  three  pa- 
triotic holidays.  Perhaps  it  Is  time  for  a 
revival  of  this  outward  display  of  reverence 
for  the  Am^erlcan  tradition. 

Moat  dtlzens  are  no  less  loyal  to  their 
country  because  they  have  abandoned  pub- 
lic ptoclamatlona  of  their  loyalty.  Despite 
some  noisy  dlsaent  over  poUcy,  the  vast 
majority  of  us  continue  actively  to  support 
law  and  order  and  the  positive  purposes  of 
the  government  that  make  our  freedom  pos- 
sible. We  continue  to  apjiredate  that  our 
system,  despite  Its  Imprefectlons,  has  given 
us  the  largest  measure  of  liberty  and  Justice 
ever  known  on  earth.  And  on  the  rare  oc- 
casions when  we  pause  to  think  about  It, 
we  are  grateful. 

That's  what  such  holidays  as  Veterans 
Day,  Independence  Day  and  Memorial  Day 
are  for — to  let  us  take  the  time  to  consider 
our  heritage  and  express  our  gratitude  to 
those  who  conceived  It  and  fought  to  pre- 
serve It. 

The  patriots  In  the  18th  Century  who 
framed  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  were  convinced  that  life  was 
less  dear  tban  liberty.  So  were  the  men  and 
women  who  have  since  given  their  lives  to 
preserve  our  system. 

Patriotism  should  never  be  imthinklng, 


V.VlCkfACabA«^l^Dt      AV/«       t^AAC      \J1.       l«AAC       W  V^A  O  ti      ^UAVACAAAA«.r<J  ^  m  -i  ^  _■  o- -»■ 

of  influent*  was  scourging  Kansas  and  much     "''f*  °'  °^*  P"t  »°d  present  are  wrapjwd 

of  the  United  States  at  the  time.  **P  •"  °^  ^^ 

To  marM  the  anniversary.  Armistice  Day     ,    "  is  a  symbol  of  this  blessed  nation,  a  giant 

was  declared  a  hoUday  In  this  country.  For    ^  industry  pducatlon  and  commerce.  MU- 

more  than  two  decades  nearly  every  city,     "°°«  °'  fertile  square  miles,  wheatlands,  cotl 

mines,  steel  plants.  Our  great  republic,  tbt 
chosen  Infant  destined  to  be  man's  laat  i»- 
malnlng  hope  for  suffering  huntianity,  a  shin- 
ing beacon  of  light,  noble  and  glorious,  tbe 
haven  for  th4  oppressed  and  persecuted  and 
truly  God's  gift  to  manUnd. 

That  Is  what  the  flag  means  to  me.  Cu 
we  wave  It  to  j  much?  I  don't  think  so. 


town  and  hamlet  celebrated.  The  order  of 
the  day  was  a  parade  of  doughboys  in  spiral 
puttees,  a  patriotic  speech  by  a  golden- 
throated  politician  and  one  of  the  season's 
major  football  games. 

Then  cime  disillusionment  as  Hitler's 
hordes  swarmed  across  Europe  and  the  in- 
famy of  Pearl  Harbor  embrcdled  the  United 
States  In  World  War  n,  an  even  deadlier  war 
which  enveloped  more  of  tbe  globe  than 
had  World  War  I. 

Not  so  salve  as  they  had  been  in  1918, 
Americans  continued  to  celebrate  Armistice 
Day,  as  sudh,  until  still  another  war  claimed 
even  more  lives  in  tbe  Korean  conflict. 

On  June  1,  1954.  President  EOsenhower 
signed  a  bill  designating  Nov.  11  Veterans 
Day  and  proclaimed  it  as  an  occasion  for 
honotlng  veterans  of  all  wan. 

Now — totfay — with  still  another  war  claim- 
ing American  lives — ^we  observe  the  date  once 
again. 

Older,  wiser  and  more  disillusioned,  we  no 
longer  believe  Nov.  11  marks  the  end  of  all 
wars.  Todaiy,  as  we  honor  our  dead  of  too 
many  wars,  we  hope  and  pray  that  sometime, 
somehow  the  world  will  learn  the  futility  of 
killing  aa  ^  means  of  settling  International 
problems. 


t.  means  of  se 
he  Ulysses  Ne^ 


I  Prom  ihe  Ulysses  News,  Nov.  9,  19671 
Can  W«  Wavs  thb  Flag  Too  Much? 

J  By  Sidney  L.  DeLove) 
Ible  to  wave  the  flag  too  much? 
Provided.  Of  course,  that  you  wave  It  with 
integrity?  Is  it  possible  to  study  Lincoln  or 
Shakespeaite  too  much?  Is  it  possible  to  read 
the  Bible  too  much? 

The  gresit,  the  good,  the  true,  are  Inex- 
haustible :for  inspiration,  example  and 
strength.  I|  believe  that  we  are  not  waving 
our  flag  enpugh,  not  nearly  enough. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  developing  a 
tendency  to  be  timid  or  even  apologetic  about 
waving  the  stars  and  stripes.  Walk  up  and 
down  the  streets  on  July  4th  and  count  the 
flags.  It  is  our  nation's  birthday,  a  scared 
day  in  world  history,  the  most  Important 
day  of  America.  Why  isn't  the  flag  flying  on 
every  roof^p  and  from  every  home  and 
building?  "Shis  complacent  attitude  is  strong 
evidence  of  cancerous  patriotic  decay.  The 


[From  the  Ellsworth  Reporter,  Nov.  9,  19«7| 

VCTEaANS    DAT 

This  Saturday,  November  11  will  be  Vet- 
erans Day.  We  observe  this  day  now  u 
Veterans  Da^  because  it  originally  was  In- 
tended to  celebrate  Armistice  Day.  tbe  end 
of  the  "war  t4>  end  all  wars"  in  1918. 

However,  we  had  another  World  Ww 
Korean  War  land  the  Viet  Nam  what-erer- 
it-is  in  betv«|en,  so  Veterans  Day  is  certainly 
better  nomenclature. 

We  have  become  a  little  sophisticated  la 
our  celebration  In  recent  years.  We  dont 
seem  to  have  the  patriotic  fervor  that  «t 
think  of  a  fqw  years  back,  in  fact  in  msny 
areas  of  the  ^untry  we  seem  to  be  sufferinf 
for  a  great  d«al  of  "unpatriotic"  doings. 

Recently  several  thousand  jjeople  decided 
that  to  demonstrate  In  front  of  the  Pentagon 
was  the  thiqg  to  do.  Luckily,  no  one  wii 
killed  In  th4  demonstrations,  which  could 
easily  have  t«med  into  riots. 

Wherever  the  idea  came  from  that  people 
of  the  Unlte4  States  could  Just  fall  to  ob- 
serve laws  because  they  don't  agree  with 
them,  we  wouldn't  know.  But  we  do  knew 
that  it  must  Come  to  an  end  I 

If  you  don*t  agree  with  a  law.  you  cant 
ignore  it.  Society  makes  laws  necessary,  ud 
no  matter  how  unrlght  you  might  think  i 
law  to  be,  if  It  is  the  law  of  the  land  It  moit 
be  observed,  and  you  must  bend  every  legsl 
and  rightful  effort  to  have  the  law  chan(«d 
through  due  process! 

We  Still  hahre  a  constitution.  We  are  itU 
granted  the  *lght  to  elections.  We  can  stUl 
change  things  by  due  process  of  the  law,  we 
cannot  resort  like  animals  to  riots  and  dvll 
disobedience.  If  we  do,  then  this  nation  b 
more  rapidly  on  the  decline  than  anyoot 
dares  to  think  about. 

We  think  Veterans  Day  Is  a  good  time  to 
consider  these  facts.  Veterans,  for  tbe  moit 


Wd  ours  today  Is  perhaps  more  thoughtful    A^  Is  a  symbol  of  our  national  unity.  It  Is    part,  are  perfect  examples  of  those  wbo 


than  It  ever  has  been  before.  The  dissent, 
which  often  takes  distasteful  fprma,  and 
which  many  people  decry.  Is  proof  of  that. 
But  it  also  is  proof  that  the  dlasenters  have 
an  abiding  concern  for  the  preservation  of 
our  tradition  as  they  conceive  It. 
For  the  rest  of  us,  we  could  do  no  better  on 


the  spirit  of  otir  undying  devotion  to  our 
country.  II:  stands  for  the  beet  that  la  in 
us  .  .  .  foB  loyalty,  character,  and  faith  In 
democracy.  | 

Isn't  our  flag  a  synonym  of  the  United 
States  of  America?  Does  it  not  represent 
man's  grealMt,  noblest,  most  sublime  dream? 


this  Veterans  Day  tban  to  display  our  flag  "^  It  not  ttap  zemth  of  aclilevement,  the  goal 

with  pride,  to  stand  reverently  as  the  pemule  to  which  ^neratlons  have  aspired? 
■ymboUaea  the  sacrtfloe  that  goes  with  free-  Ladles  ai^d  gentlemen,  I  beUeve  it  la  time 

dam.  and  to  oonalder  for  a  few  momenta  bow  for  ua  .  .  .  for  the  mad,  rushing  Twentieth 

truly  biassed  we  are  and  reaflbm  our  deter-  Century  Americtm  ...  to  stop  for  a  moment 

mlnatton  to  preaerv^^i)\ir  priceless  freedom.  and  think. 


>t  us  arrest  our  near  reverential 


V 


served  their  Country  willingly,  but  not  be- 
cause it  was  "what  they  wanted  to  do. 

We  would  ^ess  that  the  majority  of  men 
who  are  vetertms  today  were  unhappy  abont 
having  to  serve  In  World  War  U,  the  Koress 
War  or  whenever,  but  they  did  serve  ud 
they  served  well.  Naturally  they  weren't 
happy  to  Intfrrupt  their  schooling,  canoi. 
families,  etc.  ito  go  off  to  war,  many  never 
to  return.  But  it  was  the  necessary  thing  to 
do,  the  "law  ef  the  land"  required  It  and  * 
preserve  freedom  they  were  willing  and  sbh 
to  make  the  sacrifice. 


TTiose  who  btim  draft  cards  today  might 
eonslder  that  they  wouldn't  have  draft  cards 
to  bum  if  it  weren't  for  the  sacrifices  of  these 
■BCD.  Those  who  bum  American  flags  In  pub- 
lic displays  might  consider  how  many  men 
died  to  make  it  p>ossible  for  them  to  bum  an 
American  flag  .  .  .  then,  after  such  considera- 
tion, if  they  still  want  to  bum  that  flag,  then 
tbere  Is  no  hope  for  them  .  .  .  and  we  must 
(tee  it,  if  there  is  no  hope  for  our  young 
pei^le.  there  Is  no  hope  for  America! 

We  wouldn't  say  how  dangerous  the  situa- 
tion is  right  now.  Surely  It  is  a  minority 
iltuation  at  present.  The  vast  majority  of 
young  people  in  our  world  are  not  these 
nlsQts  who  can't  seem  to  find  their  place  in 
loelety.  If  you  drive  through  one  of  America's 
colleges  or  universities  today  you  will  see  a 
Jew  "hippies"  but  the  majority  will  be  those 
wbo  know  where  they  are  going  and  why. 
nese  are  the  ones  who  wlU  preserve  Amer- 
ica in  tbe  years  ahead. 

Tbere  Is  no  better  time  than  Veterans  Day 
to  consider  these  facts. 

.    irrom  the  Bird  City  Times,  Nov.  9,  1967] 
Otra  Flag  Is  Qua  CotmraT 

It  Is  most  J4)propriate  and  fitting  that  the 
otaervance  of  Veterans  Day,  Flag  Day,  Memo- 
rial Day,  Independence  Day,  and  other  petrl- 
otie  holidays  should  not  go  unnoticed  and 
every  loyal  American  should  stand  up  and  be 
oonnted. 

Ask  yourself,  "What  Is  our  flag  and  what 
dots  it  stand  for?"  The  answer  should  be 
that  our  flag  is  our  country  and  a  guarantee 
of  our  way  of  life  and  to  ahow  disrespect  to 
oar  flag  is  to  show  disrespect  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  hs^penlngs  in  the  many  countries 
ihlcb  use^Amerlca  as  a  patsy  while  accepting 
Iti  generoQs  loans  and  gifts  and  then  show 
their  gratitude  by  burning  and  stepping  and 
epttUng  on  Old  Glory  must  tear  at  the  heart 
of  every  loyal  American  tmd  eapeciaUy  the 
dssr  ones  of  those  who  gave  their  aU  that 
tbtw  nations  might  survive.  Perhaps  this 
could  be  understandable  to  some  small  de- 
pae,  since  a  nation  as  powerful  and  rich  as 
von  is  sure  to  create  envy  in  the  hearts  of 
tbe  others  not  so  fortunate. 

More  disgraceful  are  the  actions  in  our  own 
country  of  the  many  beatniks,  Vietniks,  and 
snti-everythings  who  demand  all  the  rights 
snd  benefits  of  this  great  Democracy  without 
•eoepttng  any  of  Ito  responslbUity  and  rave 
end  rant  about  our  foreign  p<dlcy,  emd  woe- 
bs  Ude  those  who  deny  them  any  of  the 
rights  as  set  down  by  the  Oonatitutlon  of  the 
United  States.  It  must  hurt  to  the  core  every 
right-thinking  American  to  see  the  demon- 
■tiatlons  of  draft  card  bumli^  and  dishonor 
to  our  flag. 

»Uny  of  our  good  citizens  believe  that  the 
eberre  is  due  directly  to  cowardice  and  lack  of 
">«nhood.  In  past  years  these  very  same 
youths  would  have  been  ostracized  by  the 
community.  With  the  crisis  in  the  Middle 
B««t,  where  our  country  is  deeply  involved, 
the  enemies  of  our  form  of  government  draw 
eolsce  from  the  actions  of  these  so-called 
Americans.  Be  forewarned,  you  anti-every- 
tWngs.  Remember  the  true  American  is  a 
peculiar  breed  as  has  been  proven  many  times 

to  previous  crises  and  these  good  citizens  will 
P  all  out  In  support  of  our  country  in  time 

w  iBTolvement  or  any  danger  to  our  way  of 

life. 

^We  believe,  as  should  every  loyal  American, 
tnat  our  flag  1b  the  symlxil  of  our  way  of  life 
•nd  should  be  respected  with  every  ounce  of 
*«hgth  within  us.  We,  as  veterans,  and 
»>«•  and  children  of  veterans,  feel  that  we 
»»  weU  quaUfled  to  speak  of  the  horrors  of 
Wr.  Our  wives  and  children  have  seen  us 
■uch  off  to  war  and  our  members  have  par- 
*ip»ted  in  wars  from  the  Spanish  American 
War  down  to  the  present  conflict  in  Vietnam 
and  naany  of  us  bear  the  scars  of  battle  with 
■■•  of  eyes,  llmbe  and  other  dlsflguratlons. 
W»  deplore  the  thought  of  war,  but  stUl  we 


know  it  is  our  duty  to  support  our  nation  la 
time  of  strife. 

May  our  country  always  be  right,  but  right 
or  wrong  stUl  our  country,  auid  we  pray  to 
Ood  to  hear  our  petition  that  the  nations  of 
the  world  will  remain  at  peace. 


y 


A  New  Bomb  Is  Gnided  to  Vietaam 
Targets  by  TV  Camera  ia  Nose 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNET 

or  FTosma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  16.  1967 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  extreme 
pacifists  have  condemned  the  Vietnam 
war  saying  we  are  killing  innocent  civi- 
lians. They  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
every  war  brings  suffering  to  many — ^in- 
cluding civilians.  However,  in  this  war, 
the  United  States  is  leaning  over  back- 
ward to  protect  the  lives  of  the  innocent. 

A  company  located  in  my  district,  the 
Martin -Msirletta  Corp.,  at  Orlando,  Fla., 
has  considerably  reduced  the  element  of 
risk  in  bombing  missions.  The  Walleye 
televlslon-gulded  glide  bomb  allows  for 
pinpoint  accuracy  and  minimizes  the 
threat  to  civilians.  It  zeroes  in  on  mili- 
tary targets  and  thereby  avoids  the  loss 
of  civilian  life. 

Above  all  else,  it  is  also  a  morale  build- 
er for  our  airman  In  Vietnam  for  it  re- 
duces the  risk  of  being  shot  down^lsr 

enemy  fire.  No  longer  will  our  filers  have 
to  fly  close  Into  enemy  antiaircraft  for 
precision  bombing.  Its  accuracy  reduces 
the  risk  of  bombing  error  and  greatly 
enhances  the  effectiveness  of  our  aerial 
warfare.  I  include  an  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  describing  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Walleye  in  the  Record: 
A  Nkw  Bomb  Is  OtnoxD  to  Vbtnam  TABOcra 
BT  TV  CAiinu  m  Nosa — AoctntACr  la  Fac- 
Toa  IN  Bombing  Stefitp — Pilots  Releasx 
It  3  TO  5  MiLBS  Pbom  Objxctivb 

(By  Frederick  Taylor) 
Newly  removed  from  President  Johnson's 
off-llmlts  list,  the  dry  docks  and  barge- 
building  yards  of  Haiphong  presented  a 
tempting  target.  Yet,  flve  miles  short  of  the 
goal,  the  American  pUot  released  the  b<»nbs 
slung  under  his  wings  and  veered  sharply 
up  and  away,  headed  back  to  his  base. 

Mission  a  failure?  No,  a  pinpoint  success, 
thanks  to  a  new  weapon,  the  Walleye  televi- 
sion-guided  glide  bomb.  Its  phenomenal  ac- 
curacy is  a  major  reason  for  the  recent  ac- 
celeration of  the  air  war  against  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Ba.cb  Walleye  carries  a  TV  camera  in  Ito 
nose,  and  the  fighter-bomber  pilot  has  a 
black-and-white  TV  set  in  the  cockpit  to 
monitor  what  the  bomb  cameras  see.  Aa  his 

Objective  appears  on  the  screen,  be  focuses 
the  cameras,  and  they  lock  on  the  target. 

Released,  the  1,100-pound  high -explosive 
bombs  glide  to  the  bull's-eye.  each  steered 
by  four  taUflns  moving  in  response  to  signals 
from  its  camera.  • 

Most  details  are  secret,  but  officials  in 
Washmgton  exult  over  Walleye's  accuracy. 
Gesturing  at  a  four-by-slx-foot  Pentagon 
window,  one  boasts,  "We  can  put  a  WaUeye 
through  that  glass."  Says  another:  Air  Force 
and  Navy  pilots  can  "lay  one  right  on  top  of 
a  control  tower"  on  some  North  Vietnamese 
airfleld. 

adding   TAKcrra 

Walleye's  keen  vision.  Pentagon  authorities 
say,  is  responsible  for  the  addition  to  the 


approved  bombing  Ust  of  at  least  a  dozen 
previously  off-limite  targeto  \n  North  Viet- 
nam. Among  them:  Two  Haiphong  yard-and- 
dock  Installations  first  bombed  last  month, 
one  1.3  miles  and  the  other  1.6  mllea  from 
the  center  of  the  city,  and  the  port  of  Cam 
Pha,  40  miles  northeast,  bombed  m  Septem- 
ber. 

According  to  Defense  Secretary  McNamara, 
four  factors  figure  in  deciding  what  to  bomb : 
The  value  of  the  target,  the  danger  to  U.S. 
piloto,  the  threat  to  civilians  and  the  risk 
of  widening  the  war — as  might  result  from 
hitting  a  Russian  ship  tied  up  in  Haiphong. 

Walleye,  with  ito  three-to-flve-miie  gUde 
path,  has  somewhat  diminished  the  pUote' 
danger  by  lessening  their  exposure  to  anti- 
aircraft batteries  nestled  close  to  the  target. 
Pentagon  strategists  say.  Even  more  impor- 
tant to  them,  in  deciding  on  specific  targeto 
to  add  to  the  approved  list.  Is  that  Walleye's 
accuracy  holds  down  civilian  casualties  and 
reduces  the  risk  of  bombing  error. 

Besides  the  publicly  acknowledged  target 
criteria,  the  selection  process  alao  Involves 
another  factor:  Domestic  political  pressure. 
Commander-in-Chief  Johnson  Is  the  ulti- 
mate authority,  and  it's  widely  assumed  in 
the  Pentagon  and  elsewhere  that  the  recent 
intensification  of  North  Vietnam  bombing 
raids  was  the  result  of  his  yielding  to  hawks 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  mUltary  establish- 
ment who  have  been  critical  of  the  greuliud 
way  tbe  air  war  has  been  escalated. 

Did  the  President  give  in  first,  whereupon 
the  mlUtary  began  using  Walleye  to  reduce 
the  risks  surrounding  some  torgeto?  Or  was  it 
his  knowledge  of  WaUeye's  availability  that 
prompted  him  to  yield?  Thoee  are  chlcken-or- 
egg  questions,  according  to  Insiders.  What's 
important,  says  one,  is  that  "we're  definitely 

bitting  some  targets  with  Walleye  that  we 
wouldn't  have  hit  before." 

A    aOLK    IN    THX    CtOtTOa 

Because  Walleye  is  fixed  on  the  target  from 
such  a  distonce,  it  can  be  used  only  In  rela- 
tively clear  weather,  which  undoubtedly  wUl 
hamper  ito  effectiveness  during  the  monsoon 
season  now  beginning  in  North  Vietnam. 
Even  so.  Pentagon  authoriUes  say  it  can  be 
employed  almost  any  time  there  is  a  hole  in 
the  clouds  big  enough  for  the  fighter-bomber 
pUot  to  see  his  target — a  condition  most 
bombing  raids  already  require. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  from  either  pick- 
ing up  a  dud  WaUeye  or  acquiring  U.S.  tech- 
nical material,  know  the  bomb  is  being  used 
against  them  and  are  aware  of  Ita  general 
characteristics;  their  government  has  pub- 
licly scoffed  at  Ite  usefulness.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  been  attempting  to  thwart  it  m 
various  ways,  including  stoking  a  hydro- 
electric plant  so  It  would  emit  thick  black 
smoke  over  an  area  they  apparently  sus- 
pected was  about  to  be  bombed. 

Walleye,  11  feet  long  and  is  inches  In 
diameter,  was  developed  by  the  Naval  Ord- 
nance Test  Stotion  at' China  Lake,  Calif.  A 
ram-air  turbine  provides  electricity  for  Ito 
TV  camera  and  power  to  move  its  tallflns. 
It  is  being  built  by  Martin  Martetto  Corp.  at 
Orlando.  Fla.  One  estimate  pute  production 
for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  at  70,000  bomba 
by  next  June:  at  about  SS.OOO  each,  that  out- 
put would  be  worth  more  than  $300  million. 


lasoraBce,  Not  Reward 

EXTENSION  OF  REBifARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MAwnACHoaai  is 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE3<TATIVBS 

Thursday,  Not)ember  16, 1997 

Mr,  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  in 


A  5646 


an  editorial  entitled  "Insurance,  Not  Re- 
ward." rlshtly  criticizes  tbe  shortsighted- 
ness of  certain  Members  of  this  body.  In 
unfairly  denouncing  the  President  for 
not  extending  suffldent  aid  to  the  poor, 
some  Members  then  oppose  the  very 
measures  designed  to  reach  and  help 
thoee  in  poverty.  As  the  editorial  says: 
For  these  House  Members  to  lambast  the 
President  for  not  providing  enough  funds 
while  they  themselves  vote  to  cut  the  poverty 
appropriations  even  further  constitutes  the 
poUtlcal  cynicism. 


CONGRESSIO  ^AL  RECORif  —  APPENDIX 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  remember  that 
tt  Is  our  moral  and  legislative  obligation 
to  help  alleviate  poverty.  In  doing  so. 
we  provide  not  a  reward  for  the  lawless 
or  the  lazy,  but  assistance  which  is  vital 
to  those  struggling  to  lift  themselves  out 
of  poverty.  A  solid  poverty  program,  as 
the  editorial  suggests,  is  also  the  best  in- 
surance against  urban  unrest  and  vio- 
lence. It  Is  obvious  that  better  living  con- 
ditions, better  education,  and  more  hope 
for  the  future  give  the  poor  less  rea- 
son to  riot.  Furthermore,  as  the  Herald 
Traveler  ixiints  out,  the  poverty  pro- 
gram has  only  been  able  to  provide  a 
partial  reimbursement  to  the  poor  for 
the  discriminatory  treatment  they  have 
endured  while  the  rest  of  our  society  has 
prospered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  actions  of  this  body 
this  senlon  have  yet  to  demonstrate 
our  renewed  commitment  to  a  future  of 
progress  and  hope  for  the  poor.  How 
can  our  promises  to  the  poor  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  made  in  good  faith 
whm  the  antlpoverty  programs  are  sub- 
ject to  such  imcertain  treatment  as  they 
have  been  over  the  last  several  weeks? 
Tlie  Herald  Traveler  editorial  speaks  to 
this  point  when  it  says  that : 

No  one  can  be  expected  to  take  Beriously 
the  OovemmMit's  proinlafls  to  aid  the  poor, 
or  the  aged,  or  the  alck,  whm  programs 
are  here  ome  day  and  gone  the  next. 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  intend  to  do 
all  In  my  power  to  see  that  this  most 
worthwhile  program  is  approved  and 
continned. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  include  the 
full  text  of  the  Herald  Traveler  editorial 
at  this  point: 

(Vtom  the  Herald  Traveler,  Boston,  Mass., 

Nov.  9, 19671 

Insubam  ex.  Not  Rewaxo 

tht  avowed  Intention  of  House  leaders  to 
eat  President  Jutmaon'a  requests  for  poverty 
program  funds  could  not  be  more  short- 
slated.  The  representatives  talk  about  "not 
rewarding  tbe  rioters"  with  poverty  funds 
while  they  take  the  President  to  task  for  rais- 
ing the  hopes  of  the  poor  and  giving  them 
nothing. 

What  these  critics  fall  to  take  Into  account 
U  that  the  country  for  hundreds  of  years  has 
been  discriminating  against  the  poor.  Rather 
than  being  a  reward,  tbe  relatively  meager 
funds  that  the  "war  on  poverty"  distributes 
through  job  training  and  education  pro- 
grams represent  a  partial  reimbursement  for 
the  Job  discrimination  and  segregated  educa- 
tion that  has  gone  on  before  and  Is  still  going 
on. 

Rt](n  a  more  pragmatic  standpoint,  the 
poverty  funds  represent  Insurance  against 
riots,  rather  than  an  incitement  to  naore  riots 
as  some  representatives  Imply.  No  easy  cure 
for  rioU  Is  avaUable.  But  It  U  certain  that 
people  who  have  good  Jobs,  good  houshig,  and 
good  education  an  far  leas  likely  to  riot  than 
people  who  do  not  have  these  things.  That  Is 


where  the  ]  overty  war  c<Mnes  In,  and  that  Is 
what  tbe  IS>UBe  falls  to  realize. 

Despite  tbe  blindness  of  the  representa- 
tives who  l«ok  upon  poverty  funds  as  a  "re- 
ward," thefr  position  Is  at  least  motivated 
more  by  lack  of  understanding  than  by 
political  considerations.  Those  representa- 
tives, however,  who  criticize  President  John- 
son for  raising  bopee  without  fcrilowing 
through  ara  another  matter.  Tot  these  House 
members  to  lambast  the  President  for  not 
providing  enough  funds  while  they  them- 
selves vote  io  cut  tbe  poverty  appropriations 
even  furthe^  constitutes  the  grossest  political 
cynicism,     i  — 

Such  acBons  iindermlne  confidence  not 
only  in  thei  poverty  program  but  in  all  fed- 
eral aid  prt>grains.  No  one  can  be  expected 
to  work  for  an  agency  whose  future  Is  con- 
stantly in  question  because  erf  Congressional 
whims.  No.  one  can  be  expected  to  take 
seriously  the  Government's  promisee  to  aid 
the  poor,  or  the  aged,  or  the  sick,  when  pro- 
grams are  here  one  day  and  gone  the  next. 
Tbe  threat  by  Sargent  Shriver  to  resign  as 
director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity tf  fuqdB  are  cut  only  dranuitizes  this 
concern. 

House  members  should  weigh  these  con- 
siderations carefully  when  they  take  final 
action  on  tbe  appropriation  for  the  poverty 
war  this  wetic. 


deserts, 


Wby  I  Am  Glad  To  Be  an  Amcricaa 


HON 


JAMES  H. 

I  OF  1 


EXI^SION  OF  REMARKS 

'  OF 

(JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

ENNXSSXX 

IN  THE  dOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  15,  1967 

Mr.  QIItLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  tinte  this  year,  the  Roberts  E3e- 
mentary  School  Parent-Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation in  Morristown,  Tenn.,  sponsored 
an  essay  contest  to  make  children  more 
aware  of  what  it  mesois  to  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

The  whiner  of  this  year's  contest  is 
Miss  Becliy  Jo  Weesner,  a  fifth-grade 
student  at  Roberts  School,  whose  essay 
shows  considerable  thought  and  ma- 
turity. I  congratulate  Becky  Jo,  as  well 
as  those  other  students  who  entered  the 
contest,  and  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  the 
winning  assay  In  the  appendix  of  the 

RXCORS.       I 

I  know  my  colleagues  and  the  readers 
of  the  Record  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  fine  young  lady  has  expressed  her 
own  persoial  sense  of  patriotism  most 
eloquentlyl  The  essay  follows: 

Why  I  4uM  Glad  To  Bz  ajt  American 

America  1b  a  free  country.  Men  have  fought 
for  It  and  aye  still  fighting. 

No  kings  from  any  other  country  can  rule 
lu,  for  we;  have  our  own  President.  Long 
ago  we  did  have  kings  frmn  foreign  lands 
but  the  people  couldn't  choose  their  rviler 
or  take  part  in  making  taxes.  Today  we  can 
vote  for  our  presidents.  We  created  our  Con- 
stitution aad  BUI  of  Bights  to  give  us  laws 
to  live  by. 

We  have  schools  that  everyone  can  go  to. 
We  have  doctors  to  take  care  of  us  In  good 
hospitals.  We  are  free  to  go  to  church  as  we 
please.  We  are  free  to  speak  as  we  think  and 
to  vote  as  We  choose.  We  have  the  freedom 
from  fe&r  and  want  in  our  land  of  plenty. 

None  of  the  countries  In  the  world  have  aU 
tbe  things  In  nature  that  we  have.  I  love  the 
trees,  plants.  Insects,  aiUmals,  birds,  flowers, 


fields 
seas. 

I'm  so  glad 
enjoy  ovir 
and  our 


November  16,  1967 

mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  ua 


to  he  an  American  who  can 
government,  our  nature,  our  rights 


oppor  ixinlties. 


Peace  Co^s  Wins  Approval  From 
Congresi 


EXTEIfSION  OF 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  mmtasoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thura(^y,  November  9.  1967 

Mr.  FRA^ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  our  debate  over  budget  cutting, 
It  is  refreshing  to  find  an  agency  that  hai 
made  a  strong  effort  to  hold  down  costs, 
I  respectfully  draw  your  attention  to 
Time  maga^ne's  recent  article  on  tbe 
Peace  Corpa  which  must  sxirely  pursue 
the  most  frugal  spending  policy  in  the 
Federal  family.  Not  only  did  the  Peace 
Corps  achieve  a  significant  expansion  in 
Its  number  M  countries  and  volunteen 
this  year,  in  the  process  it  reduced  the 
cost  of  each  volimteer  by  nearly  $500 
and  still  returned  $5  million  to  the 
Treasury.  l/[r.  Speaker,  this  is  an  exam- 
ple by  which  we  all  profit.  I  include  Vbit 
article  In  the  Record  : 

(Prom  TUae   magaidne.  Oct.  27,   1967] 
PxAcx   Corps:    Mobs  foe   Mors 

In  the  annual  scramMe  for  approprlatlani 
on  Capitol  Hill,  nothing  has  pleased  Congna 
more  than  the  Peace  Corps'  stubborn  refual 
to  spend  eveiff  last  eeat  ol  Its  budget.  Hon- 
oring tbe  IdeoUsm  ot  11,903  volujiteer  work- 
ers in  63  countries,  it  has  shunned  frills  and 
pared  costs,  saving  taxpayers  roughly  H6 
million  over  lour  years.  Peace  Corps  Director 
Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  47,  a  feisty,  compact  (5 
ft.  8  in.)  re<9xead,  was  eommended  by  Viet 
President  HuSaptarey  for  slashing  9495  off  tlie 
upkeep  of  eadh  oorpsman  last  year. 

But  this  year  Vaughn  asked  for  mcft 
money.  Amid,  a  rush  of  requests  for  PesM 
Corps  volunteers  from  sOl  over  the  non-Ccn- 
mxmlst  wcrui  he  submitted  a  1968  budg^ 
of  9118.7  mlUlnn.  up  from  last  year's  SUO 
mUllon,  to  put  17,750  workers  and  trainsM 
Into  68  countries  by  next  September.  "It 
costs  less  money  to  make  peace  than  wir," 
Vaughn  reminded  the  House  Foreign  Affsln 
Committee.  'TBut  It  still  costs  a  lot."  LMt 
week  the  message  got  through.  While  the 
House  panel  fiollowed  the  Senate  in  trimmlni 
3%  from  his  requested  budget.  In  a  period  «( 
aU-round  retrenchment  so  small  a  cut  rep- 
resented a  solid  vote  of  confidence  in  tb* 
Peace  Corpe. 

Verve  &  'Versatility.  Even  though  tlw 
Peace  Corps  rejects  four  out  of  five  appli- 
cants. It  is  the  coxintry's  largest  single  em- 
ployer of  new  college  graduates.  In  tbe  IM- 
ginning,  the  Oorps  sought  q>eclalist£:  now  It 
concentrates  on  volunteers  with  llberal-srti 
degrees.  Their  verve  and  versatility  salt 
them  for  taddllng  vUlagers'  grass-roots  prob- 
lems where  experts  might  feel  wasted.  Tbdr 
average  age  ^  34,  although  an  SO-yesr-oU 
served  as  a  n^rse  In  Turkey  and  142  volun- 
teers ctirrentiy  are  over  60. 

The  range  Of  work  seems  limited  only  by 
the  Peace  CoiSx'  coUectlve  imagination.  Vol- 
unteers are  U)  demand  for  more  than  300  Job 
categories,  from  agronomy,  bacteriology  tad 
carpentry  to  X-riy  technology  and  zoobiCT. 
A  team  of  covpemen  Installed  the  Unlvenltj 
of  Malaya's  flfst  electrmilc  computer:  one  k 
a  game  warde|i  in  Ethiopia;  Gerald  Brown,  i 
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ttjunteer  from  Douglas,  Ariz.,  conducts  Bo- 
UtIs's  National  Symphony  orchestra,  and 
I,ynn  Meena's  televised  English  lessons  made 
Iwr  one  of  Iran's  most  popular  performers. 
Die  ma]o];lty  teach,  and  the  Corps  has  even 
lent  bimd  volunteers  abroad  to  teach  the 
blind. 

Twi  &  Pushtu.  Inevitably,  some  venture* 
^  in  trouble.  When  corpsmen  overcame  a 
Senegalese  tribal  taboo  against  selling  rice, 
fanners  stopped  growing  it  because  the  crop 
bsd  lost  its  religious  Importance.  An  in- 
itructor  watched  helplessly  while  type- 
writers distributed  in  Ethiopia  turned  to 
Junk  for  lack  of  care.  Language  training  for 
tbe  corpsmen  was  once  squeezed  Into  50 
hours,  and  one  slum  worker  In  a  Chilean  cal- 
ympa  did  not  have  enough  Spanish  to  ask 
bow  to  get  to  the  bus  that  would  take  him 
to  work.  "At  times  they  miss  the  mark," 
Vtughn  confesses.  "And  when  they  do.  It's 
certain  we  helped  them  miss." 

To  get  back  on  target,  Vaughn  has  up- 
graded pre-assignment  training  until  It  ac- 
eoonts  for  a  quarter  of  his  budget.  Instruc- 
tion has  been  stretched  from  eight  to  14 
•ceki,  with  a  minimum  of  300  hcfurs  of  lan- 
fosge  tutoring.  Courses  are  offered  in  183 
tongues,  including  Twl,  Tswana,  Sesotho, 
Pmhtu,  Waray-Waray  and  Blcolano. 

Because  they  often  combine  their  altru- 
tftlc  attitudes  toward  service  with  vociferous 
antipathy  to  the  Viet  Nam  war.  Peace  Corps 
Tolunteers  have  sometimes  been  accused  of 
dodging  the  draft.  But  Vaughn,  a  World  War 
n  Marine  officer,  ridicules  the  charge,  polnt- 
,^  mg  out  that  their  two-year  stint  abroad  Is  a 
deferment,  not  a  substitute  for  military  serv- 
ice. Many  are  caUed  up  when  they  return 
bione.  Draft  boards  have  even  recalled  38 
corpsmen  from  overseas,  and  Vaughn  fumes 
owr  the  money  wasted  training  volunteers 
wbo  are  Inducted  before  they  complete  Peace 
Corps  service.  The  real  reason  so  many  young 
ptople  choose  the  Peace  Corps,  he  says,  is  to 
gamer  a  hidden  bonus :  to  discover  a  deeper 
maturity  in  thenaselves  by  serving  others. 
"Oar  nation,"  reasons  Vaughn,  "will  be  the 
better  for  it." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  votonnA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Cooke  Engineering  Co.,  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  is  a  small  business  firm 
with  a  large  amount  of  know-how.  In 
Jnne  of  this  year,  the  company  exhibited 
«me  of  its  products  at  a  foreign  trade 
«bow  organized  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  commerce  in  Frankfurt,  Germany, 
■fills  was  a  new  market  for  Cooke  Engi- 
nwlng  Co..  and  the  main  objective  of 
PwticipatinF  in  the  show  was  to  get  ex- 
iwure  of  their  product  line  to  new  busi- 
"«■  prospects. 

Tbe  products  exhibited  by  this  Virginia 
watoess  at  the  Frankfurt  show  were 
Btaotltratlon  equipment;  technologi- 
«^  sophisticated  instrumentation 
"wy  used  in  chemical  and  biological 
|]"*reh  laboratories.  What  were  the  re- 
Ma  of  the  trade  show?  Immediate  sales 
M  16,000  were  made  on  the  spot.  More 
?If»tant,  Cooke  Engineering  Co.  es- 
«wed  that  during  the  12  months  fol- 
"j™«  "»e  show  more  than  $60,000  In 
•amtkmal  sales  will  be  made  as  a  direct 


consequence  of  their  participation  in  the 
Frankfurt  exhibition. 

At  the  close  of  the  trade  show,  the  com- 
pany was  also  negotiating  with  a  number 
of  representatives  to  distribute  their 
product  line.  The  world  market  for  scien- 
tific instruments  is  highly  competitive, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  success 
story  of  Virginia  enterprise  to  the  at- 
tention of  other  Members. 


Cnrinf  U.S.  Economic  lilt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
time  that  President  Johnson  first  called 
for  an  income  tax  increase  last  January 
in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message,  there 
has  been  an  almost  constant  flow  of  mail 
into  my  office  on  the  subject.  As  with 
most  Members  of  Congress,  I  think,  it 
reflects  the  overwhelming  opposition  of 
the  people  to  the  President's  proposal. 
One  of  the  leading  newspapers  In  my 
district,  the  Marion  Star,  recently  svun- 
med  up  the  case  against  the  surtax  very 
well,  I  believe.  I  submit  this  excellent 
editorial  for  the  consideration  of  all  of 
my  colleagues: 

(Prom  the  Marlon  (Ohio)  Star,  Nov.  13,  1967] 
CxTsiNG  U.S.  EcoNomc  Ills 

The  most  formidable  opponent  of  President 
Johnson's  proposed  tax  surcharge  Is  the  Presi- 
dent, himself.  ^ 

Jxist  about  everything  he  does  aids  hU 
opponents. 

President  Johnson  first  broached  the  sub- 
ject in  his  State  qf  the  Union  message  Jan. 
10.  He  called  for  enactment  of  a  6  per  cent 
surcharge  on  personal  and  corporate  Income 
taxes. 

The  tax  was  to  be  for  two  years  "or  for 
so  long  as  the  unusual  expenditures  asso- 
ciated with  our  efforts  In  Vietnam  continue." 

Then — as  If  to  underline  his  doubt  about 
the  value  of  the  request— he  faUed  to  press 
Congress  for  passage  of  the  additional  rev- 
enue proposal. 

Congress  kept  the  measure  shelved  as  Re- 
publicans called  for  a  $4  to  $6  bllUon  cut  In 
federal  civilian  spending. 

When  Aug.  3  rolled  annmd,  the  President 
brought  up  the  subject  again.  Thlji  time  he 
asked  Congress  to  approve  a  10  per  cent 
surcharge  on  income  taxes  to  avert  "an  un- 
safe and  unmanageable  deficit"  In  the  federal 
budget  and  avoid  "a  ruinous  spiral"  of  Infla- 
tion. 

Members  of  Congress  and  taxpayers  were 
supposed  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  In- 
creased spending  in  the  Vietnam  effort  had 
brought  on  the  deficit  and  the  threat  of  un- 
bridled inflation. 

It  Is  a  well-documented  fact  that  free- 
wheeling spending  poUcles  had  precipitated 
federal  economic  ills  prior  to  the  expanded 
Vietnam  effort. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  government  is 
not  totally  to  blame  for  the  financial  fix 
the  nation  finds  itself  In.  Congress  must  ap- 
propriate funds  before  they  can  be  spent. 
The  President  couldn't  spend  a  cent  without 
the  assistance  of  Congress. 

It  is  likewise  true  that  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  must  also  share  respon- 
slblUty  for  correcting  the  existing  situation. 

The  Preeldent  would  have  us  believe  the 
tax  surcharge  U  the  answer.  It  lent.  A  pay- 


ment of  only  ae  or  a?  blUion  (estimated  sur- 
charge revenue)  on  a  federal  deficit  of  nearly 
130  billion  would  be  no  cure-all. 

Recently,  in  Texas,  President  Johnson  said 
If  the  taxpayer  doesn't  pay  the  tax  he  wiu 
pay  even  more  through  Increased  Inflation. 

If  the  taxpayer  believed  the  tax  surcharge 
would  put  an  end  to  inflation,  he  would  buy 
the  program — but  he  knows  it  won't. 

So  what  the  situation  amounts  to  is  If  the 
tax  Increase  Is  approved,  unions  wlU  de- 
mand— and  get — more  money,  manufac- 
turers will  raise  prices  and  the  spiral  wlU 
continue. 

The  taxpayer  will  pay  both  the  Increased 
tax  and  higher  Uvmg  costs  spawned  by  rising 
Inflation. 

So  what  can  be  done? 

Cut  federal  spending.  There  Is  no  other 
answer. 

The  President,  legislators  and  taxpayers 
m\ist  act  in  concert  to  get  the  nation's  spend- 
ing In  line  with  revenue. 

It  won't  be  easy — but  Inaction  or  half- 
hearted efforts  now  wUl  iMlng  consequences 
of  a  magnitude  no  one  even  dares  to  think 
about. 


Reelect  Ev  Dirksea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19^  1967 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Rockford  Morning  Star, 
which  is  published  in  the  second  largest 
city  of  Illinois,  has  come  out  openly  and 
imequivocably  in  favor  of  the  reelection 
of  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksxn,  even  be- 
fore the  Senator  minority  leader  has 
made  any  announcement  of  his  candi- 
dacy. 

Indeed,  the  editorial  comment  that  I 
shall  include  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks  pays  excellent  tribute  to  one  of 
our  greatest  statesmen-legislators.  He 
has  already  truly  earned  for  himself  an 
Important  niche  in  our  Nation's  history. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  the  editors  and 
publishers  of  the  Rockford  Morning  Star. 
Senator  Dirksen  should  be  reelected.  He 
will  be  needed  In  Washington  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Reblxct  Ev  Dikksen 

It's  our  opinion  that  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dirk- 
sen Of  nilnois  comes  about  as  close  to  being 
indispensable  these  days  as  any  office  holder 
in  Washington.  • 

That's  why  The  Morning  Star  today  un- 
hesitatingly reconunends  Senator  Dirksen  for 
re-election  for  a  fourth  term  in  the  United 
States  Senate — even<though  he  has  made  no 
formal  announcement  of  his  candidacy. 

In  his  role  as  Senate  RepubUcan  leader, 
Dlrksen's  superb  statesmanship  has  earned 
him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
skillful  and  effective  minority  leaders  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Historians  will  record  Everett  Dirksen  of 

Illinois    among    America's    great    senators 

names  like  Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun. 
Henry  Clay,  William  E.  Borah,  Arthur  Van- 
derberg  and  Robert  Taf  t. 

During  his  33  years  In  Congress — both  In 
the  House  and  Senate — Dirksen  has  won  the  r 
respect  of  our  nation's  political  leaders  in 
both  parties.  His  constructive  criticism  and 
sometimes  support  of  Democratic  adminU- 
tratlon  proposals  and  programs  have  given 
him  true  stature  as  a  statesman. 
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BftBfctor  Dtrkaen  ha«  ■um>ortMl,  and  In 
■ome  UutanoM  made  poaslble.  enactment  at 
flir-reMlilng  legUIatlon  he  deemed  easentUl 
to  the  beet  Inteneta  of  our  nation. 

He  bM  stood  resolutely  m  tlie  side  of  In- 
dividual rights  and  \inwaTerlng  adberence  to 
constitutional  government.  He  la  an  eloquent 
spokesman  for  tbe  cause  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment, and  Is  widely  respected  for  bis  pbi- 
loeoi^y,  bis  courage,  bis  understanding,  bis 
per^Mctlve,  and  bis  deep  concern  for  our 
zutlon's  problems. 

Senator  Dlrkaen  is  a  stauncb  and  unrelent- 
ing supporter  of  tbe  American  war  effort  in 
Vietnam.  Just  last  w»ek  here  in  Sockford,  he 
said  "speeding  up  our  bombing  attack"  is 
tbe  "only  way"  to  get  tbe  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists to  tbe  conference  table.  His  view 
sums  up  tbe  war  situation  reallstlcaUy  and 
eondsely. 

Few  men  In  government  can  match  Sena- 
tor Dlrksen's  ability  to  focus  attention  on 
vital  Issues.  He  commands  reelect  for  what 
he  sayi — and  boiw  he  says  It. 

We  recommend  that  tbe  peoide  of  Illinois 
re-tfect  Bverett  McKlnley  Dlrksen — indeed 
a  "gallant  man" — ^to  tbe  nmted  States  Sen- 
ate in  Ifovember,  1968.  Ha  wUl  be  needed  in 
Washington  for  many  years  to  come. 


Arabs  Wkisd*  in  die  Wbd 


'EXTENSION  OF  REACARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  ^  PUCINSKI 

or  XLiiOrois 
JX  THI  HOXTSB  OF  REPRSSENTATTVES 

Wedne$day,  November  15,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chieaco  DaUy  News  carried  an  excellent 
edttorlal  on  the  current  situaticm  In  the 
Middle  East  wbkii  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  ctdleacues. 

This  editorial  puts  Into  premier  focus 
the  reason  why  Israel  is  fully  Justilled  in 
retalnlnff  tier  oew^  acquired  territories 
and  refnslnc  to  witfadmw  her  troops 
from  these  tenttories  until  permanent 
tXMmdaries  guaranteeing  her  sovereignty 
are  established  and  accepted  by  the 
entire  wcrid,  but  in  particular  by  the 
ArabStates. 

It  is  f cdly  to  suggest  that  the  Israelis 
withdraw  their  troops  at  this  time  when 
a  eotaory  study  of  history  clearly  shows 
that  It  has  bem  an  accepted  practice  for 
Tletorious  armies  to  continue  their  occu- 
pation until  a  permanent  peace  treaty  is 
arrived  at. 

I  am.  Indeed,  pleased  that  the  n.S. 
Oovemment  has  accepted  and  recognized 
this  principle  and  is  not  Joining  in  the 
demand  that  Israel  withdraw  her  troops 
after  her  spectacular  victory  last  sum- 
mer. 

Regarding  King  Hussein  himself,  I 
strongly  object  to  and  resent  his  com- 
pariaon  at  Israel  to  a  "bank  robber  who 
steals  money  and  then  tries  to  open  an 
account  in  th^  same  bahk  with  the  stolen 
money." 

This  kind  of  a  contemptible  analysis 
by  Hussein  disrupts  any  notion  that  he, 
indeed,  wants  to  contribute  toward  a 
peaceful  aolutlMi  of  the  Middle  East 
proUem. 

The  ChlcagD  Dally  Mews  is  to  be  com- 
mcnded  forplaelng  this  entire  subject  in 
vroper  peiapeeUye,  and  their  editorial 
foUows: 


Aaiae  Wk/biim  nr  thb  Wnfs 

Tbe  sooner  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  and  bis 
fellow  lea(ier8  in  tbe  Arab  world  quit  pining 
for  a  TJnltM  Nations  settlement  In  the  Mid- 
dle Bast,  xbe  sooner  a  settlement  can  be 
reached  In  that  area. 

WhUe  It  is  true,  as  Huaeeln  said  here 
Tburaday,  that  the  United  Nations  brought 
Israel  Into  tbe  work!  19  years  ago.  It  is  not 
true,  as  be  suggested,  that  tbe  X7N  must  now 
discipline  Its  cbUd.  Tbe  child  is  now  an 
adult,  a  decisive  victor  in  a  recent  war 
against  its  Arab  tormentors  and  the  holder  of 
the  top  cards  in  the  BClddle  Eastern  game. 
She  will  play  them  her  way. 

Hussein  and  bis  fellow  Arab  leaders  con- 
tend that  the  UN  and  tbe  great  nations  are 
duty-bounil  to  restore  the  "Integrity"  of  pre- 
war botmdkrles. 

"Integriw"  means  something  different  to 
tbe  Israel^  from  what  It  means  to  the 
Arabs. 

Israel  safrs  that  there  can  be  no  integrity 
to  boundarlea  that  Invite  renewed  aggres- 
sion or,  alternatively,  leave  Israel  open  to 
blackmaU  {under    threat    of    attack. 

Three  ^racking  wars  In  20  years  have 
proved  to  Israel  the  Impossibility  of  knowing 
security  behind  the  old  borders.  This  tiny 
nation — b«ffllngly  described  by  Hussein  as 
"the  most  pampered  nation  on  Earth" — lived 
too  long  with  Its  cities  exposed  to  almost 
instant  attack  by  Its  powerfully  armed, 
hostile  neighbors.  It  will  doubtless  trade 
back  muc4  real  estate  to  win  a  workable 
settlement.  But  no  settlement  can  be  work- 
able that  Invites  a  return  to  the  miserable 
situation  at  the  past. 

So  tbe  Arab  world  bad  beet  reconcile  Itaelf 
to  the  fact  that  Israel  wUl  hang  onto  the 
Syrian  heights,  tbe  Oaaa  Strip,  Jordan's  half 
of  Jerusalein  and  tbe  Slnal  bank  of  tbe  Sues 
for  exactly  as  long  as  it  takes  to  eetabllsh 
her  security  beyond  any  doubt.  Instead  of 
bleating  for  a  restoration  of  all  occupied 
lands  as  a  condltton  of  peace  talks,  tbe  Arabs 
would  do  better  to  start  thinfctng  of  what 
they  need  to  do  to  assure  Israel  tbe  chance 
to  operate  as  A  sovereign  nation. 

Israel  wfl  undoubtedly  make  coacesslons 
in  return,  llut  she  Is  In  a  position  to  wait  un- 
tU  the  Arabs  approach  her  with  somsthing 
of  value  ts  trade.  And  as  to  the  UN,  after 
U  Thant's  deeertlon  of  Israel  In  her  time  of 
need.  Isra^  figures  she  owes  that  body  noth- 
ing.  She   p   not  far   from   right. 


SBA  Ezpt 


EX 


i^Bg  Its  Programs  of  Help  to 
Miaerity  Greups 


!X1!EN£ 


f  SIGN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  (HARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  iciCHiaAW 
IN  THE  KOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thvjrsday.  November  16. 1967 

Mr.  DIG08.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  under  the  di- 
rection of  fits  new  Administrator.  Robert 
C.  Bloot.  is  making  commendable  gains 
In  its  kMttt  programs  which  benefit  mi- 
nority groups  and  in  its  equal  empk)y- 
ment  opportunity  programs. 

I  insert  in  the  Rxcoes  at  this  jioint  a 
news  story  authored  by  Mr.  Moot  from 
the  August  12,  1967.  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Afro-American  entitled  "SHA 
Expanding  Its  Programs  of  Help  to  Mi- 
iM^tyOn^": 

8BA  BxPAi^Diira  Its   PaoomAMS   or   Rslp   to 
MiMoarrr  OmoxrrB 

(By  Robert  C.  Moot) 
Membenj  of  minority  groups  have  had  top 
prlorlttes  ti  obtaining  ualstancs  from  the 
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SmaU    Buslxieas    Administration,    and  the* 
will  oontlntu  to  have  them. 

In  addltiod.  SBA  is  instituting  new  tui 
expanded  pfograma  to  help  these  grotmi 
attain  for  themselves  security  and  equslttr 
In  oitf  econo^ilc  system. 

We  at  SB^  b^eve  strongly  that  neatiT 
anyone  with  an  Idea,  a  talent,  or  an  ambi' 
tion,  can,  if  he  wants  to,  find  a  secure  pUet 
In  the  world  of  small  business,  and  his  nic- 
cees  will  be  limited  only  by  the  limits  he 
places  on  bis  own  efforts  and  perseverance 

One  of  SBA's  major  programs  to  accom- 
plish this  is  the  Economic  Opportunity  Lou 
(EOIi)  program,  designed  to  finance  n«v 
small  busin^ses  at  to  strengthen  exlsunj 
small  b\islne$ses. 

After  a  slciw  start  about  two  year  ago,  it 
came  very  liiuch  aUve  last  October  whea 
Congress  changed  the  rules. 

These  chaoges  meant  that  economic  op- 
portunity lo^ns  were  to  be  made  avaUaUU 
immediately  jon  a  priority  basis  at  each  cf 
SBA's  81  fi^ld  offices  which  blanket  tb« 
coimtry. 

Prior  to  the  Congressional  action,  tOUi 
bad  been  available  in  only  44  communlttet 
throughout  the  nation. 

Within  a  month  the  program  was  in  high 
gear. 

Loan  funds  wwe  Increased.  Restrlctlooi 
on  quallfleattons  were  eased.  In  short,  SBA 
opeiMd  Its  r^urees  to  all  minority  gnxqa 
which  had  previously  been  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  compete  in  business  on  eqnU 
terms. 

The  progr^  Is  thus  avallaUe  to  all  vht 
have  the  talent  and  the  motivation  to  im- 
prove their  busineeees,  or,  hopefully,  to  stiit 
new  ones. 

SBA  Is  attempting,  in  short,  to  stimulito 
tbe  growth  qf  businesses  which  will  hsn  i 
beneficial  economic  Impact  on  tbe  commu- 
nities in  wbtch  they  wUl  be  operating  u 
well  as  to  help  tbe  individuals  conceraet 

But  we  do  not  wait  for  the  poor,  the  haadl- 
«4>ped.  and  the  otherwise  disadvantaged  to 
oome  to  us. 

We  Instituted  our  "Oatreacb"  iwognun, 
which  sends  tbe  SBA  staff  out  Into  the 
ghettos,  the  backwoods,  tbe  rural  porertf 
areas  where  the  deprived  people  often  do  not 
even  know  there  is  assistance  available  to 
thecn. 

In  November,  1966,  113  EOL  loans  were  ip- 
proved,  and  the  number  each  month  hu 
been  going  ua  steadily. 

During  the|  first  six  months  (A  the  new  pro. 
grams,  SBA  ^iproved  1,M6  loans,  compsnd 
with  slightly  more  than  2,600  loans  granttd 
in  tbe  whol^  previous  23  months  at  fiw 
program. 

In  May  of  I  this  year  338  EOL  loans  mn 
approved,  fov  a  total  al  $3.6  million.  In  ttx 
past  six  months  more  than  $21  mllUon  la 
locuQs  has  been  approved,  and  the  averagt  k 
now  324  loans  for  about  $3.6  million  a  m<nittL 

Our  network  at  offices  (in  every  state  m 
well  as  Puerto  Rico  and  Ouam) ,  Is  worUoi 
with  B  sense  oi  urgency,  to  do  tbe  Job  tto 
President  wabts.  and  the  nation's  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  need  and  deserve. 

But  loans  are  not  enou^.  We  have  s  i»- 
sponalbUlty  to  see  that  every  applicant  it- 
ceives  help  with  regard  to  those  managemsnt 
skills  necessary  to  the  efficient  operaUon  o( 
his  business. 

To  this  eqd  our  Management  Asslstun 
Officers  provide  training,  periodic  roTlewi, 
and  spedall  guidance  services  tbranch 
SCORE,  our  voltmtary  Service  Corps  at  Bi- 
Ured  Executives. 


Every  small  businessman,  either  In  s  Mff 
or  old  enterprise  which  has  problemi,  cm 
get  these  coi^nseUng  serrlcee,  free,  and  for  i 
period  long  pTir»iig>i  to  help  blm  over  Hi 
obstacles. 

SBA's  asslstanoe  is  not  confined  to  lOL 
There  are  In  laddltlon,  of  eotirse,  our  reyal* 
and  davekHieient  loan  programs  and,  «ttta 
the  past  few  days  SBA  has  granted  mostif* 


0,000  loan  for  a  abopplng  center  which 
giiy  well  be  the  start  of  a  major  program. 

While  these  additional  loans  In  no  way  an 
)liiilted  to  such  groups,  it  will  provide  new 
opportunities  for  minority  groups. 

Tbe  loan  provides  a  major  part  of  the  fi- 
nancing for  the  Poplar  Plaaa  Shopping  Cen- 
ter which  was  conceived  and  will  be  nm  by 
young  colored  persons  In  a  predominantly 
edored  area  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  10th  and 
Poplar  Streets. 

It  Is  a  pilot  effort  to  create  greater  minority 
grsup  enterprises  within  the  frame  work  of 
'  SBA's  routine  activities.  Its  success  will  point 
the  way  for  many  other  similar  projects. 

In  addition,  SBA  is  bringing  its  Manage- 
ment Assistance  Courses  and  publications  to 
more  and  more  disadvantaged  groups. 

SCORE'S  3.000  volunteers  are  actively  seek- 
ing out  small  businesses,  especially  In  bllght- 
•A  areas,  to  help  them  solve  their  problems. 
Here,  Incidentally.  Is  where  the  successful 
leaders  of  minority  groups  can  help. 

By  becoming  SCORE  volunteers  and  con- 
trtbutlng  their  services  to  their  own  people, 
tbey  can  achieve  infinite  satisfaction  In  pro- 
viding vitally  needed  know  how  to  faltering 
■nail  busnesses. 

Another  of  SBA's  major  area  of  Interest 
involves  assistance  to  small  concerns  which 
wish  to  sell  products  and  services  to  tbe  na- 
tlen'B  largest  buyer,  tbe  VS.  Oovemment. 
or  become  subcontractors  to  large  prime  con- 
tnetors. 

Opportunities  in  this  area  abound  and 
SBA's  staff  Is  anxious  to  work  with  the  small 
bodnessman  in  preparing  viim  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  huge  market. 

At  SBA  we  are  trying,  and,  we  think,  suc- 
ceeding, in  practicing  what  we  preach — to 
five  minority  and  disadvantaged  people  more 
help,  more  attention,  and  more  jobs. 

Our  own  rate  of  hiring  from  minority 
poups  has  greatly  Increased  especially  in 
tidmlcal  and  professional  categories. 

Not  tbe  least  of  our  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tton  has  been  a  major  expansion  of  our  Equal 
Opiiertunlty  Office,  wtalcb  sends  representa- 
tiTM  into  communities  througout  tbe  nation 
and  works  with  local  government  and  busi- 
MSi  leaders  to  provide  more  opportunities 
for  minority  workers  at  all  levels. 

SBA  now  has  representatives  in  many  of 
lis  areas  where  tbe  problems  have  been  most 
tfUBcult,  and  before  long  we  shall  have  them 
In  every  section  of  tbe  country  where  tbey 
etn  help  create  neW  jobs,  build  more  har- 
atoDlous  relationships,  and  make  our  disad- 
vantaged citizens  participants  in  our  abun- 
dant society,  rather  than  mere  spectators. 

To  sam  up,  we  are  trying  to  make  ever- 
more effective  our  contribution  to  what 
Piaaldent  Johnson  called  "An  America  in 
wiilch  every  citizen  shares  all  the  opportu 


I  am  sure  his  many  friends  here  in  the 

House  win  enjoy  reading  his  remaiks 

Just  as  I  haTe  enjoyed  them.  At  this 

kx>lnt,  I  Insert  those  remarks   in   the 

Rkcord: 

Spebch   ST  J.  Vauoham  Oast,   at  McGuixx 

VRsaAits  HosriTAi.,  VCrouifs  Dat,  Noivbic- 

Bxs  11,  1967 

Nearly  two  centuries  ago,  Patrick  Henry, 
a  distinguished  Virginian,  stood  In  the  midst 
of  a  band  of  patriots  in  a  small  church  near 
this  very  spot,  and  with  his  inimitable 
eloquence,  cried  out: 

"Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be 
purchased  at  tbe  price  of  chains  and  slavery? 
Forbid  It,  Almighty  God!  I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death  I" 

That  Immortal  proclamation  became  tbe 
keynote  of  the  American  Revolution  In  which 
we  wrested  our  indei>endence  from  England 
and  became  a  free  Nation.  It  has  been  tbe 
watchword  of  our  Nation  throughout  the 
struggles  of  the  past  200  years  to  preserve 
that  freedom. 

We  received  a  warning  shortly  after 
Patrick  Henry's  Immortal  declaration  that 
"Eternal  VlgUance  Is  tbe  Price  of  Liberty", 
and  how  true  we  have  found  that  prophecy 
to  be. 

During  my  lifetime,  we  have  sent  two 
mighty  armies  to  Europe  in  two  world  wars 
to  stop  aggression  by  povtrer-crazed  dicta- 
tors who  sought  to  rule  the  world.  In  each 
instance,  we  hoped  that  tbe  war  was  a  war 
to  end  all  wars,  but  soon  found  that  was 
not  true. 

In  lees  than  2  years  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  of  World  War  n,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  travel  in  Europe  with  my  congres- 
sional committee  and,  upon  my  return  to  the 
United  States,  I  stated  publicly  on  nimaer- 
ous  occasslons  that  the  thing  which  had  Im- 
pressed me  most  during  my  trip  was  the  fact 
that,  regardless  of  the  country  In  which  I 
Traveled — England,  Germany,  Prance,  Spain, 
Greece,  or  Turkey — there  were  unmistakable 
evidences  coming  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  that  the  rulers  of  Soviet  Russia,  our 
ally  In  World  War  n,  had  embarked  upon  a 
program  of  world  domination  and  that  noth- 
ing short  of  that  would  satisfy  them.  That 
opinion  has  been  strengthened  by  subse- 
quent events. 

Immediately  after  World  War  II,  Soviet 
Russia  began  to  encroach  upon  and  take 
over  country  after  country  hy  infiltration, 
subterfuge,  treachery  and  subversion.  Ro- 
mania, Poland,  Hungary  and  CsechOBlovakla 
were  forced  into  the  Soviet  orbit  vs^thout  tbe 
firing  of  a  single  shot.  Italy,  with  an  election 
pending,  was  tottering  on  the  verge  of  sub- 


States  successfully  met  this  threat  by  one  of 
the  greatest  feats  In  history  when  It  air- 
lifted a.343.315  tons  of  food  and  coal  into 
the  city,  a  sufllclency  to  sustain  all  of  the 
Allied  sectors. 

Foiled  again,  and  having  exhausted  their 
^forts  to  expand  in  Europe,  the  Commu- 
nists then  resorted  to  force  in  Korea.  We  met 
them  there  and,  after  a  bitter  striiggle,  suc- 
ceeded in  halting  their  aggressive  designs. 

Then  the  ugly  bead  of  aggression  was 
raised  in  Vietnam.  Can  any  sane,  reasonable, 
imprejudlced  person  doubt  that  this  Is  Just 
another  step  in  the  Communist*  conspiracy 
to  achieve  world  domination? 

To  preserve  freedom  in  oiu-  homeland  and 
In  the  rest  of  the  free  world,  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  send  millions  of  our  boys  and 
girls  far  from  home  to  participate  In  war  in 
foreign  lands.  They  have  responded  to  the 
call  with  patriotic  fervor.  They  have  fought 
valiantly,  sacrificed  courageously,  and  many 
of  them  have  heroically  made  tbe  supreme 
sacrifice.  It  Is  this  noble  band  of  veterans 
that  we  memorallze  today. 

Their  performance  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  that  of  the  hoodltuns  who  parade  the 
campuses  and  streets  of  our  Nation  with  plac- 
ards protesting  the  poUcy  of  our  Oovem- 
ment in  Vietnam,  engage  In  the  defiant,  U- 
legal,  and  contempUble  practice  of  burning 
their  draft  cards  and  cowardly  attempt  to 
escape  our  borders  Into  Canada. 

The  contrast  reminds  one  of  the  dl^>arity 
between  two  Americans,  one  of  whom  adorns 
the  pages  of  our  history,  and  the  other  who 
desecrates  them.  Nathan  Hale,  who  gave  bis 
life  In  the  service  of  bis  country,  died  a  hero 
with  the  words  on  bis  Ups:  "I  only  regret 
that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  coun- 
try." Benedict  Arnold,  who  tetrayed  his 
coxmtry,  died  in  Ignominy  and  shame  in  a 
foreign  land. 

We  pride  ourself  on  tbe  fact  that  this  is  a 
free  country  and  we  do  not  want  to  discour- 
age legitimate  criticism  of  the  Government. 
We  must  learn,  however,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween proper  criticism  and  treason. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  demon- 
strations against  the  Vietnam  war  Is  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  prolonging  the 
hostilities,  and  sacrificing  thousands  of  Uvea 
of  patriotic  Americans.  Only  last  week  North 
Vietnam  released  three  American  prisoners, 
which  they  said  was  In  appreciation  of  tbe 
demonstrations  of  the  anti-war  group  in  the 
United  States.  How  long,  America,  will  we 
permit  these  reasonable  antics  to  continue? 
If  the  protesters  want  to  right  wrongs,  why 
don't  they  protest  the  occupation  of  Hun- 
gary, Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Com- 
munists who  have  occupied  those  countries 
without  reason  and  suppressed  with  force 
every  effort  of  their  people  to  regain  their 


mission  and  bad  she  fallen,  it  Is  possible  that  .    — ^—r-—  ~  -^o—-  —»" 

Bltles  of  his  society,  and  in  which  every  raajo.  the  other  Eiiropean  nations,  which  were  still  freedom?  Why  don't  they  protest  the  Iron 
has  a  chance  to  advance  his  welfare  to  the  weak  and  suffering  from  the  devastation  bmA  Curtain  and  the  German  wall  which  — 
Mmlt  of  his  capabUltles."  destruction  of  World  War  n  might  have  top- 

pled also  like  a  sack  of  dominoes. 
-^-^^™  At  this  juncttire,  on  June  8,  1M7,  Qeneral 

Oeorge  C.  Marshall,  then  Secretary  of  State, 


SmccIi  br  J    VaarliaB  (larv    a»  MrHntr*     mede  bis  famous  speech  at  Harvard  Unlver 
apeeca  oy  j.  vaUBaa  l»ary,  at  mcljllire     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^  proposed  financial  aid  to  any 

European  countries  "willing  to  assist  In  the 


Vcteraas'     Hosfntal, 
HoTembcr  11,  1967 


Vetcraas     Day, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  III 

or  vnoiNiA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
IJw ember  11,  J.  Vaughan  Oary,  a  former 
Jfanber  of  this  body,  made  the  Veterans 
D«y  address  at  the  McGulre  Veterans' 
«»Bltal  In  Richmond.  Mr.  Gary  was 
5  predecessor  In  representing  "Vlr- 
Onla's  Third  Congressional  District  and 


task  of  recovery".  Shortly  thereafter,  the  so- 
called  Marshall  plan  was  Inaugurated  under 
Which  our  Nation  sent  some  twelve  billion 
dollars  to  the  struggling  coimtrles  of  Europe 
durUig  the  ensuing  3%  years.  This  action, 
which  vras  commemorated  in  Lexington,  Vir- 
ginia, last  month,  helped  to  strengthen  the 
resistance  of  Italy,  restore  economic  health 
to  free  Europe  and  halt  the  march  of  com- 
munism on  that  continent.  I  shall  never 
cease  to  be  thankful  for  tbe  fact  that  I  was 
privileged  to  have  a  part  In  that  great  enter- 
prise as  the  patron  of  the  Marshall  plan 
appropriation  bills  and  as  such  to  pUot  them 
through  the  Congress. 

With  its  progress  in  Europe  halted.  Soviet 
Russia  attempted  to  show  its  power  and  em- 
barrass the  free  world  by  a  ground  blockade 
of  the  city  of  Berlin,  sectors  of  which  were 
held  by  the  various  Allied  powers.  The  United 


Curtain    and 

built  not  to  stop  outside  aggressors,  but  to 
prevent  those  within  the  Communist  borders 
from  escaping  the  Intolerable  conditions  un- 
der which  they  are  living.  Why  don't  they 
protest  tbe  unspeakable  atrocities  and 
butchery  of  the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese? Are  they  themselves  so  wed  to  for- 
eign Ideologies  that  they  are  blind  to  these 
evils  or  are  they  Just  blatant  cowards  who 
are  trying  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  de- 
fending their  country? 

We  have  joined  other  free  nations  in  our 
efforts  to  protect  our  own  freedom,  and  in 
the  process,  we  have  made  commitments. 
Vietnam  is  one  of  those  commitments.  We 
may  argue  the  wisdom  of  the  conunitment  in 
the  first  place,  but  we  are  now  engaged  in 
war  and  withdrawal  at  this  point  would  be 
unthinkable.  Thousands  of  South  Vietna- 
mese would  be  massacred,  we  would  have 
welched  on  our  agreement,  and  we  would  lose 
the  respect  of  the  entire  world.  Including 
those  who  are  urging  us  to  withdraw. 

As  we  pause  today  to  honor  our  veterans, 
let  us  resolve  that  their  deeds  and  sacrifices 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Our  Oovemment  has 
been   generous   In  Its  recognition   of  their 
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services,  and  we  as  Individual  citizens  must 
see  to  It  that  their  sacrifices  are  not  in  vain. 
Let  each  of  lis  on  this  occasion  re-dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  causes  for  whlcb  they  fought 
and  pledge  to  those  now  fighting  our  con- 
tinued loyalty  and  support  In  their  efforts 
to  bring  about  peace  with  honor. 

As  a  towering  bastion  of  liberty,  may  our 
Nation  rejoice  In  the  great  heritage  which 
is  ours  and  stand  firm  against  the  forces 
of  aggression  "lest  freedom  perish  from  the 
earUi". 

We  must  not  falter  nor  become  impatient 
nor  be  afraid,  for  truly,  "eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty". 


Noiae  Abatement  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Borough  of  Queens  houses  two  of  the 
world's  greatest  air{>orts — ^Kennedy  and 
La  Ouardia.  The  Borough  of  Queens  has 
over  2  million  people.  Few  areas  In  the 
world  are  plagued  as  much  by  the  rau- 
cous noise  caused  by  Jets  and  other  high- 
powered  aircraft  flying,  taking  off,  and 
landing  at  these  airports.  As  the  years 
go  on,  and  aviation  becomes  an  ever- 
growing means  of  travel,  and  with  the 
advent  of  superjets  and  superpowered 
planes,  the  noise  levels  become  more  and 
more  of  a  threat  to  the  welfare  and 
health  of  not  only  the  millions  of  people 
in  Queens  and  Its  environs,  but  of  the 
countless  others  in  other  heavily  popu- 
lated areas  in  the  coQntiy. 

I  and  my  colleagues  from  Queens  and 
surrounding  areas  of  New  York  have  ap- 
peared before  the  Aviation  Sul>commit- 
tee  to  tell  the  La  Ouardia  and  Kennedy 
story  and  to  urge  approval  of  H5l.  3400. 
the  bill  to  establish  standards,  rules,  and 
regulations,  concerning  levels  of  accept- 
able aircraft  noise,  giving  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  the  power  to  enforce 
these  regulations. 

All  of  us  have  called  for  speedy  action 
on  the  bill  and,  in  some  instances,  we 
have  asked  the  committee  to  broaden 
and  strengthen  Its  provisions,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  the  basic  re- 
search which  is  necessary  to  probe 
extensively  the  causes  and  cures  of  air- 
craft noise. 

Our  borough  president  in  Queens,  the 
able  and  distinguished  Bfario  J.  Cariello, 
has  long  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 


meaningful  air- 
egislation. 

iello  has  sent 
Chairman 
tion  Sub- 


effort  for  effective 
plane  noise  abatemeii 

Borough  President 
the  following  tele 
Friedcl,  chairman  of 
committee,  and  I  am  bringing  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  our  colleagiies  in  view  of 
its  pertinence  to  this  legislation  which 
affects  so  many  of  their  own  constituency 
as  well: 

Congressman  SAmm,  N.  Prikdkl. 
Chairman.  Aviation  Subcommittee,  House  In- 

<  teratate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.: 

In    connection    with    the    hearing    before 
your   subcommittee   starting   today.   I   urge 


prompt  and  e  arly  passage  of  BB-^MO  as  the 

most  slgniflcint  piece  of  legislation  In  the 
Government's  noise-abatement  program.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  essential  that  the  Pederal 
Government  exercise  the  leadership  role  in 
noise  abatement.  This  legislation  represents 
the  first  step  in  making  crystal  clear  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
Eederal  Aviation  Administration  have,  by 
Act  of  Congress,  the  specific  authority  and 
responsibility  I  to  regulate  aircraft  noise  and 
to  make  use  jof  the  certification  process  to 
this  end.  | 

I  speak  foJ  the  two  mUUon  residents  of 
queens  in  coqimending  you  for  your  states- 
manship in  calling  for  these  hearings,  and  in 
urging  that  jipu  and  your  colleagues  issue  a 
favorable  repert  on  this  biU,  and  that  you 
call  for  immediate,  repeat  immediate,  passage 
of  this  legislation  by  the  Congress.  If  there 
is  any  asslstlmce  that  I  can  give^  you  in 
achieving  thli  objective,  I  hope  you  will  not 
hesitate  to  c^U  upon  me.  I  am  forwarding 
copies  of  thl4  message  to  the  queens  con- 
gressional delegation,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  Chairman  Staggers. 

Makio  J.  CA«nn.i.o, 

Borough  Piksident,  Queens  County,  N.T. 
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Address  by  ^barles  H.  Silver,  Chairman, 
Alfred  E.  Smith  Memorial  Foandatioii 
Dinner,  I^w  York  City,  October  18, 
1967 


EXTE]  fSION 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  lAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HO  aSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  16. 1967 

Mr.  DELAIiTEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  we  have  debated  in  this 
Chamber  t&e  problem  of  aid  to  all 
schools,  including  public  and  nonpublic 
elementary  find  secondary  schools.  Hap- 
pily, we  took  a  giant  step  in  resolving 
the  vexing  khurch-state  problem  asso- 
ciated with,  such  legislation  when  we 
passed  the  Slementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  problem,  however,  continues  to 
trouble  legislators  and  the  people  in 
many  of  oiir  States.  Just  recently  the 
people  of  Nefp  York  were  confronted  with 
this  problem,  and  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  per- 
ceptive viewi  on  this  subject  expressed  by 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Silver,  distinguished  for- 
mer president  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  and  vice  president  of 
the  Alfred  t.  Smith  Foimdation,  which 
he  dellveredi  at  the  foimdation's  annual 
dinner  in  N«w  Yorit  City  recently: 
Addbxss  bt  Charles  H.   Silvkb,   CHAnicAir, 

Altrkd    E.    Smpth    Mzmorial   Foundation 

DiMNKa,  OcroBBi  18,  1967 


You  must 
ful  I  am  in 
pose  of  -this 
honoring  the 
Warrior. 

Again  we 
year. 

Our  dais  is 
citizens  who 
problems — m4n 
the  war  agal  ist 
ment,    poor 
ignorance. 

This  leadership 
of  our  youth. 

Pride  in  coiintry, 


I  [now  how  deUghted  and  grate- 
welcoming  you  to  the  high  pur- 
twenty-seoond  Aimual  Dinner 
memory  of  democracy's  Happy 

a^e  met  at  the  croasroads  of  the 

graced  by  many  distinguished 

cope  with  increasingly  serloiia 

and  women  who  lead  us  in 

discrimination,  unemploy- 

lousing,    illness,    poverty    and 


is  vital  to  the  development 

respect  for  law,  personal     dollars 


responsibUity  ai  id  loyalty  to  family  and  com- 
munity are  vlWently  rejected  by  growing 
numbers  of  young  people. 

What  will  stem  the  tide  of  abnormal  be- 
havior and  moral  decay? 

In  the  words  pf  His  Holiness,  Pope  Paul: 

"One  would  sAy  that  humanity  is  incapable 
of  saving  itself. 

"Where  is  gocdwiU? 

"VIThere  is  pesce? 

"Without  the  help  of  God.  the  great  hu- 
manitarian ideals  of  Justice,  liberty  and 
brotherhood  reQiain  faint."  ^ 

These  phrase!  of  the  Holy  Father  remind 
\is  that  faith,  epilcs  and  Inspiration  are  es- 
sential to  eduoktion.  Yet  prayer,  itself,  so 
precious  an  eleiient  in  the  rearing  of  a  child, 
has  been  leglslalted  from  our  schools. 

That  is  wher^  the  unforgivable  damage  is 
being  done. 

We  must  estsbllsh  in  the  classroom  some 
firm  expression  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
values  of  the  better  world  we  are  trying  to 
build. 

And  if  we  can  not  build  it  In  otir  schools.  It 
wlU  never  come  bo  be. 

Iltese  ideals  vere  eloquently  expressed  by 
our  cherished  l|oet,  that  Prince  among  the 
guardians  of  tb^  faith.  His  Eminence  Francli 
Cardinal  Spellntan: 

"We  must  never  forget  that  the  United 
States  is  a  country  whose  religious  tradi- 
tion and  faith  are  her  granite-Uke  supports 
and  the  enduring  pledge  of  her  strength  and 
survival." 

These  were  qls  solemn  words,  profoundly 
significant  in  ot|r  times,  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  no  state  c4n  prosper  without  the  bless- 
ings of  God^aDd  no  child  can  be  truly  edu- 
cated without  tiie  knowledge  of  Ood. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  consider  these 
things — particularly  because  this  very  day, 
October  18th,  hits  been  designated  a  national 
day  of  prayer-j-by  proclamation  of  a  man 
who  respects  ttale  power  of  prayer,  a  man  for 
whom  our  own]  prayers  should  be  lifted  in 
his  desperate  hours  of  decision,  our  Presi- 
dent, Lyndon  B.i  Johnson. 

The  casting  dut  of  prayer  from  the  class- 
room makes  it  knore  difficult  to  teach  those 
spiritual  valued  fundamental  to  productive 
citizenship  and  decent  human  relations.  We 
realize  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
dedicated  teacher  to  Inculcate  ethical  con- 
duct by  moral  Sample  and  to  define  the  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong. 

We  need  more  teachers  who  possess  the 
art  and  skill  to  translate  into  human  terms 
the  elementary  lesson  of  doing  "unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you"  and 
loving  "thy  nefehbor  as  thyself." 

The  public  sdhools  are  taking  many  steps 
in  this  dlrectioFi.  But  it  is  because  the  pa- 
rochial and  independent  schools  have  so  long 
provided  for  this  need  that  I  have  done 
everything  in  my  power  to  help  these  schools 
and  the  childrqn  who  attend  them. 

This  Is  the  reason  I  made  by  plea  before 
Congress — not  to  enhance  the  teaching  of 
any  particular  religion — but  to  expand  and 
Improve  Instruction  with  Federal  funds  for 
parochial  schools.  It  is  the  reason  I  wrote 
every  delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention,  urging  the  repeal  of  the  Blaine 
Amendment. 

And  I  say  here  and  now— once  again— 
that  th^  State  tnust  not  shirk  its  responsi- 
bUity for  the  education  of  every  child — 
nor  reartrlcrt  a  parent's  right  to  send  bis  soni 
and  daughters  |to  any  school  of  his  choice. 

The  time  has  j  come — it  1^  only  a  few  weeki 
away — for  us  t^  discard  -  outworn  laws  that 
slam  the  door  I  of  fuU  opportunity  in  the 
face  of  a  mlUivn  children  in  oiur  State. 

In  our  five  boroughs  there  are  a  half-mil- 
lion pupils  at  more  than  500  non- public 
schools.  Since  our  public  schools  spend  ^>- 
prosimately  a  thousand  dollars  per  pupil,  thli 
means  that  parochial  schools  save  the  City 
at  leitst  a  balftblUion  dollars  per  year. 

If  we  had  t«  replace  them  with  public 
buildings.  It  would  take  another  half-bUlion 


But  even  if  the  parochial  schools  did  not 
aft  this  burden  of  billlODs  ...  if  they  did 
not  save  a  single  dollar  .  .  .  tbey  must  still 
cojoy  the  same  benefits  of  a  State  Constltu- 
ttoo — one  which  wlU  iinderwrite  our  re- 
iponsibllity  to  the  parochial  school  as  weU 
M  the  public  school — and  moat  of  all  to  our 

children — for  it  Is  the  child  who  counts 

ixtd  not  the  label  on  his  school. 

We  do  not  ask  an  Astronaut  ptishing  back 
the  limitless  boundaries  of  the  firmament 
whether  be  learned  fundamental  science  In 
k public  or  non-public  school. 

We  do  not  screen  the  early  schooling  of 
t  soldier  defending  the  frontiers  of  freedom. 

And  we  are  certainly  not  concerned — at 
Beth  Israel  or  St.  Vincent's  or  any  other 
hospital  where  tireless  doctors  and  research 
taefanlclans  labor  to  cure  the  Uls  of  hu- 
manity— whether  they  were  first  inspired  to 
serve  mankind  while  attending  a  public  or 
putx^lal  school. 

I  feel  sure  that  all  of  us  are  agreed  that 
youth  is  the  area  of  highest  priority.  This  is 
our  most  precious  human  rebotirce — where 
our  most  urgent  obligation  begins — but  it 
does  not  end  there. 

I  am  confident  that  this  is  the  sentiment 
of  that  noble  advocate  of  enlightenment  and 
understanding — our  honored  Ouest  to- 
Blfbt — America's  voice  In  the  councils  of  the 
world's  great  powers,  an  earnest  defender  of 
flu  rights  of  man,  thm  nation's  Permanent 
Bepresentatlve  to  the  United  Nations — Am- 
keeeador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

Let  ua  meeting  the  approaching  hour  of  de- 
Mnn  with  strong  resolve.  Let  us  make  our 
votes  and  our  voices  count,  standing  together 
to  protect  the  right  of  every  child — to 
strengthen  all  educational  structures  every- 


Tto  tear  down  no  walls  except  the  unholy 
wtH  of  unfounded  suspipien  and  misunder- 
etaadlng.  To  shatter  no  standards  except  the 
lilee  double  standard  of  discrimination 
■gainst  the  chUdren  In  otir  parochial  schools. 

The  way  ahead  wlU  not  be  smooth.  The 
mad  to  any  of  history's  Holy  Grallb  has  never 
been  easy. 

Bnt  we  wUl  toUow  It  steadfastly— with 
eonrage — and  with  the  conviction  that  a 
ieelc  quality  of  American  character  Is  the 
iteiwtnn  to  see  thing«  through. 

We  will  strive  for  such  good  causes,  for 
fce_  betterment  of  our  coimtry  and '  the 
Wild,  let  by  men  and  women  of  principle 
who  do  what  they  deem  Hght  even  if  multi- 
Mas  clamor  tea  the  wrong — men  smd 
women  who  foUow  their  conscience  Instead 
flTttielrfeart. 

We  have  many  here  tonight. 

We  need  many  more  to  prove  to  the 
world— when  the  going  gets  tough- the 
wQKh  get  going. 


Farm  Prices  Alarming 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF  KAKBAS 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  16. 1967 

JS'i.  °9^-  ^^-  Speaker,  the  extent  to 
wmch  prices  of  farm  commodlUes  have 
«lm  has  reached  alarming  proportions. 
»!«»  there  is  a  radical  reversal  In 
TOi  downward  trend,  our  Nation,  par- 
*wl»rb'  rural  America,  is  In  grave  eco- 
••oouc  danger. 

JDhfortunlately.  in  my  opinion,  this  ad- 
JMU^tlon  has  and  is  willfully  ignor- 
"t  the  plight  of  our  farmers. 
^2****  prices  in  particular  have  suf- 
»»ea  severely  the  past  few  years.  One 


aspect  of  the  overall  problem  which  goes 
largely  unnoticed  is  the  prtq^osed  Inter- 
national Oralns  Arrangement.  TTie  rami- 
fications of  the  proposed  arrangement 
are  the  subject  of  a  penetrating  edi- 
torial, "Following  Agriculture's  Ex- 
ample," which  appeared  In  the  No- 
vember 7,  1967,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  editorial  Is  based  in  part  on 
a  speech  by  Mr.  Richard  J.  Goodman,  an 
expert  economist  of  Cook  li  Co.,  inter- 
national cotton  and  grain  exporters. 

I  place  the  article  in  the  Ricord  at  this 
point: 

Following  Acucxtltubx's  Examflk 

Administration  officials  are  trying,  almost 
desperately,  to  head  off  a  push  by  a  number 
of  industries  for  a  wide-ranging  system  of 
Import  quotas.  So  far,  however,  they're 
passing  up  one  powerful  counterargument. 
The  Pederal  men  might  note  that  agricul- 
ture already  has  gone  far  down  the  road  that 
the  steel,  textUe,  oU  and  other  Industries 
propose  to  foUow.  TThen  they  might  ask  the 
protecUonists,  "Do  you  rsally  want  the 
agonies  of  world  agriculture?" 

Those  troubles  were  described  In  a  re- 
cent speech  by  Rlchaird  J.  Goodman,  vice 
president  of  Cook  &  Co.,  a  U.S.  grain-export 
firm.  On  the  pretense  of  dividing  the  In- 
ternational market  fairly  among  themselves, 
moot  of  the  world's  major  nations  are  de- 
liberately wasting  their  reeoiu-ces. 

"Hie  situation  was.  In  one  large  respect, 
sulietantlally  worsened  by  the  trade  negotia- 
tion that  ended  this  year  in  Geneva.  Origi- 
nally the  talks  were  supposed  to  liberalize 
trade  not  only  In  Industrial  products  but 
In  farm  goods  as  well;  the  way  It  turned  out, 
the  principal  agrlciUtural  upshot  was  a  pro- 
posed new  world  wheat  agreement — the 
antithesis  of  liberalization. 

Far  from  freeing  farm  markets,  the  agree- 
ment, as  Mr.  Goodman  says.  Is  an  eiq>erlment 
in  International  wheat  collusion.  Its  com- 
plex terms  try  both  to  dlwy  up  the  world's 
wheat  business  and  to  set  minimum  and 
maximum  prices  for  the  countries  involved. 
That  result,  of  course,  was  no  great  sur- 
prise. The  U.S.  and  other  nations  long  ago 
decided  that  their  farm  producers  should 
be  protected  frtxn  the  rigors  of  competition. 
Accordingly  all  sorts  of  quotas  and  other 
barriers  have  been  set  up  to  keep  foreign 
producers  from  intruding  unduly  Into  the 
various  domestic  markets. 

The  restrictions  have  been  rationalized  in 
various  ways,  aU  of  them  reminiscent  of  the 
pleas  now  being  advanced  by  one  quota- 
eager  Industry  or  another.  Impart  curbs  are 
needed,  one  argument  goes,  to  protect  do- 
mestic soiirces  of  supply  In  case  of  war.  An- 
other line  of  reasoning  Is  that  the  restric- 
tions preserve  dcanesUc  Jobs.  StlU  another  la 
that  It's  only  fair  to  deny  foreigners  access 
to  the  domestic  market  if  they  deny  domes- 
tic producers  access  to  them. 

Some  of  the  rationalizations  naturally 
contain  elements  of  truth.  Even  so.  It's  weU 
to  ask  whether  the  advantages  purchased 
with  farm  market  controls  have  actually 
been  worth  the  price. 

In  the  proposed  wheat  agreement,  for  ex- 
ample, the  minimum  export  price  for  UJS. 
wheat  was  set  a  good  deal  higher  than  it  had 
been  under  the  old  wheat  pact.  At  the  time 
there  was  concern  about  a  world  wheat 
shortage,  so  the  planners  decided  production 
needed  the  spiu-  of  a  higher  price. 

As  often  happens,  the  planners  mlsgueased 
the  market.  The  outlook  now  ls,,that  the  US. 
domestic  wheat  price  in  the  <rtCTent  market- 
ing year  will  fall  weU  l)elow  the  minimum 
export  price.  To  comply  with  the  agreement, 
slated  to  take  effect  next  July,  the  U.S.  thus 
win  either  have  to  sharply  ctirtall  wheat  out- 
put— ^raising  the  domestic  price — or  levy 
some  kind  of  export  tax  to  boost  the  price 
to  be  charged  foreigners. 
One  way  or  the  other,  consumers  some- 
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where  wUl  be  penalized  by  hl^er-than-nec- 
essary  prices.  The  arbitrarily  high  world  ex- 
port price,  moreover,  wlU  push  many  oovm- 
trles  into  uneconomic  Increases  In  domestic 
wheat  production,  limiting  the  demand  for 
U.S.  wheat.  The  consequences,  then,  will  be 
burdens  for  consiuners,  distortion  of  mar- 
kets, a  widespread  squandering  of  resources. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  steel,  textile  and 
other  Industries  propose  no  such  messy  setup, 
we  woxUd  contend  It  Is  only  a  matter  of 
degree.  Once  an  Industry  acquires  official 
protection  it  has  little  incentive  to  get  rid 
of  it;  ita  usual  desire  Is  for  more.  Strong 
political  pressures  build  up  for  the  system's 
enlargement.  And  Jiist  how  long  a  step  Is  It 
from  controlling  the  quantities  of  goods  that 
flow  in  foreign  trade  to  controlling,  or  try- 
ing to  control,  their  prices? 

As  we've  said  before,  we  sympathize  with 
industries  troubled  by  foreign  compeUUon. 
If  those  troubles  are  In  fact  great  enough 
to  dictate  Government  help,  consideration 
might  be  given  to  direct,  atx>ve-the-t>oard 
cash  sulisldies,  which  at  least  might  stand 
leas  chance  of  achieving  permanence. 

We  doubt  that  the  companies  in  question 
need  such  aid,  but  It  would  be  better  than 
pushing  the  nation's  major  todustrles  down 
the  dreary,  protectionist  road  now  trod  by 
agriculture. 


Hotpifad  BcBefactort 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATfflNGS 

or  AkKAJTSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Thursday.  November  16. 1967 

Mr.  OATHlNas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Evening  Times  of  West  Memphis.  Ark., 
on  November  10,  1967,  carried  a  ^lendid 
editorial  with  reelect  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  indivlduAls  to  ccmununity  proj- 
ects that  should  serve  to  remind  us  all 
that  long  before  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment entered  many  areas  of  Pederal  sup- 
port, our  good  people  were  busy  in  de- 
veloping their  own  programs  and 
projects. 

In  Crittenden  County,  Aik.,  Hugh  M. 
Brlnkley  is  such  a  man.  A  fanner  and 
civic  leader,  Hugh  Brinkley  took  the 
lead  in  the  project  to  build  a  community 
hospital.  He  led  the  campaign  to  ob- 
tain the  local  bond  issue  to  finance  the 
medical  facility  and  served  as  the  first 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  He 
never  ran  out  of  time  or  enthusiasm  for 
the  effort  needed  to  build  and  maintain 
the  best  hospital  facility  possible. 

And  with  his  time,  his  effort,  and  his 
abiUty,  he  put  huge  sums  of  his  own  per- 
sonal funds  into  the  program.  And  his 
sister,  the  late  Mable  Brinkley  Smlthers. 
Joined  in  this  effort.  The  Brlnkley- 
Smithers  Wing  of  the  Crittenden  County 
Hospital  recognizes  the  abiding  support 
and  concern  of  this  brother-sister  team 
of  good  Samaritans.  And  now  the  son  of 
Mable  Smlthers,  R.  Brinkley  Smlthers, 
continues  the  work  of  his  mother. 

But  the  Times  article  tells  the  story 
more  completely,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
place  in  the  Record  this  tribute  to  these 
splendid  Americans,  as  follows: 

HOSPITAI.      BSMZTACIOBS 

Crittenden  Manorial  Hospital  and  those  It 
serves  owe  much  gratitude  to  many  people, 
but  two  names  stand  out  whenever  the  his- 
tory of  this  fine  Institution  Is  discussed.  One 
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U  that  of  Hugh  M.  Brlnkiey.  humanitarlAn.    think  his  Responses  are  worth  reprinting. 


and  pbllanthroplrt. 

Mr.  Brlnkiey  and  members  of  his  family 
bave  gained  a  synonymity  with  Crittenden 
Memorial  Hoepltal  by  virtue  of  their  un- 
stinting moral  and  financial  support. 

Mr.  Brlnkiey  worked  to  obtain  passage  of 
the  bond  Issue  that  was  necessary  to  build 
the  hospital.  He  was  chalnnan  of  the  hospi- 
tal's Board  of  Oovemon  at  the  outset  and 
has  continued  in  that  position  to  this  day. 

Although  the  contributions  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brlnkiey  haye  totaled  more  than  S68,00O  m 
the  past  10  years,  others  closest  to  the  hospi- 
tal realize  it  Is  the  deep  concern  of  such 
people  for  the  welfare  of  others  that  con- 
tains the  true  example  of  the  unselfish  spirit. 

The  second  part  of  the  name  of  Brlnkley- 
Smlthers  vnug  at  Crittenden  Memorial  Hos- 
pital has  traveled  a  long  distance  to  appear 
on  the  memorial  plaque  there.  But  the  dis- 
tance from  West  Memphis  to  New  York  City 
has  in  no  way  diminished  the  results  of  the 
Interest  of  the  Christopher  D.  Smlthera 
family  In  the  medical  Institution. 

For  the  hospital,  the  Smlthers  family  baa 
been  a  coUective  friend  and  benefactor  of 
long  standing.  The  late  Mrs.  Mable  Brlnkiey 
Smlthers,  sister  of  Mr.  Brlnkiey,  made  the 
first  in  a  continuing  series  of  annual  dona- 
tions to  Crittenden  Memorial  In  1960.  Finan- 
cial assistance  has  continued  to  come  from 
that  segment  of  the  Brlnkley-connected  fam- 
ily since  that  time. 

At  the  time  of  Mrs.  Smlthers'  death  in  1957, 
the  Christopher  D.  Smlthers  Foundation  was 
established  and  has  contributed  regularly  to 
the  support  of  the  hospital.  Other  donations 
have  been  received  from  the  Smlthers'  son, 
R.  Brlnkiey  Smlthers,  to  bring  the  Smithers' 
total  contributions  to  more  than  $67,500.  The 
senior  Mr.  Smlthers  was  at  one  time  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  International  Business 
Machines. 

Early  this  year,  R.  Brlnkiey  Smlthers  pre- 
sented Crittenden  Memorial  with  20  shares  of 
his  personal  stock  In  IBM,  accounting  for  a 
total  of  $9,15331  In  the  one  transaction.  That 
donation,  coupled  with  contributions  from 
Mr.  Brlnkiey,  was  used  to  develop  the  new 
cardiac  Intensive  care  unit  at  CMH. 

Plan  to  attend  the  open  house  at  the  hos- 
pital Sunday  and  see  the  many  improvements 
which  have  ben  made  there.  And  when  you 
see  Mr.  Brlnkiey  among  those  present,  be  sure 
to  say  "thank  you." 


He's  StiU  Trying  To  Understand  Nature 
of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or  NORTH  caaoLsrA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  Is  producing  a  new  crop 
of  heroes,  whose  valor  and  courage 
equals  that  of  other  heroes  of  other  con- 
flicts In  which  Americans  have  been 
engaged. 

Recently  I  had  occasion  to  read  about 
another  hero  of  Vietnam,  a  21 -year-old 
helicopter  pilot,  who  does  not  consider 
iiimself  heroic,  but  only  one  who  was 
doing  his  job  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  would  Uke  to  call  attention  to  an 
interview  published  in  my  hometown 
paper,  the  Greensboro  Record.  Wrlto- 
Barbara  Ross  drew  from  this  young  man, 
WO  Pred  Startz,  some  of  his  opinions  of 
the  war  being  waged  in  ^^etnam,  and  I 


The  article  follows: 

VirrNAJc  Pn,oT:    He's  Snu.  Tbtimg  To 
'UtttmMBTAjrD  MATintB  or  Wak 
I    (By  Barbara  Ross) 

What  does  a  guy  do  when  he  survives 
Vietnam  and  comes  home  to  such  questions 
as  "What's  It  really  like?"  .  .  .  "How  does  it 
make  you  feel?"  .  .  .  "Would  you  go  back?" 

Fred  StaAz.  Orimsley  graduate  and  medal- 
wlnnlng  wirrant  officer  in  the  Army,  is  stUl 
trying  to  xaiderstand  the  impact  of  his  year 
in  that  controversial  destination  of  many. 

"It  had  Its  effect,"  he  said  thoughtfully 
during  an  interview  at  his  home,  511  May- 
fiower  Drive,  as  he  prepared  to  leave  for  New 
York  and  aj  new  assignment  In  Germany. 

Vietnam  igave  Startz  a  lifetime  of  thrills 
and  chills,  j 

But  if  jbu  expect  the  21-year-old  hell- 
copter  pilot  to  tell  you  how  it  felt  as  he 
hovered  ovar  the  dense  Vietnam  terrain  wait- 
ing to  find  the  "dustofT"  (wounded  soldier 
to  be  evacu  ated) ,  it  might  be  a  long  wait. 

Startz  d  >e8  not  volunteer  information. 
"I'm  Just  II  te  lots  of  other  gujrs  over  there," 
he  explalnj.  "What's  so  special  about  me?" 

But  a  ne*rs  story  in  a  military  newspaper 
describes  hs  "impossible"  rescue  of  a  dust- 
off  by  turning  his  chopper  upsidedown  and 
mowing  off  the  tops  of  the  brush  to  clear  the 
view. 

"Vletnani  was  Just  like  I  had  heard,"  Startz 
said.  "It  is  nours  of  boredom  Interrupted  by 
moments  of  stark  terror." 

The  inteiVuptlons  of  such  large  scale  oper- 
ations as  "Attleboro,  Cedar  Falls,  Oadsden 
and  Junction  City"  or  any  other  of  Startz's 
total  of  3,ap0  search,  supply  or  rescue  mis- 
sions in  lllmonths  proved  his  worth. 

The  results  are  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  (Staftz  was  the  first  in  the  19«th 
Light  Infantry  Brigade  to  receive  it  in  Viet- 
nam) ,  the  t>ronze  star  medal,  the  air  medal 
with  V  device  and  31  oak  leaf  clusters. 

When  he  left  Vietnam  in  August,  no  other 
pUot  in  his  brigade  has  logged  more  than 
Startz's  total  of  1,100  fiying  hours  in  11 
months.  His  realctlon  to  this,  "That  probably 
Isn't  true  now." 

Staitz  does  not  volunteer  information  or 
opinions.  Call  it  modesty,  a  distaste  for  so 
much  he  bus  heard  or  read  about  the  war 
or  maybe  Jiist  a  reluctance  to  speak  as  an 
authority  ilntll  he  Is  completely  aware  of 
what  kind  of  person  he  Is  as  a  result. 

But  the  opinions  are  forming  in  his  mind. 

"Vietnam?  ...  I  havent  had  so  much 
fun  since  I  broke  both  legs  in  a  skiing  acci- 
dent .  .  . 

"I  didnt  Jive  them  (the  wovmded)  trans- 
fusions. I  dj  dn't  save  lives,  except  for  getting 
them  medic  U  attention  . . . 

"The  mo  ale  over  there  Is  exceptionally 
high,  it's  ai  lazing.  Maybe  it's  the  generation 
or  the  timi  b.  A  majority  of  the  guys  there 
are  25  anil  under.  They  adjxist  to  the 
war  :  .  ." 

As  for  "pjeaceniks,"  Startz  is  not  as  con- 
cerned about  them  as  "hearing  somebody  In 
a  position  to  do  something  about  Vietnam 
be  a  dissenter." 

"The  congressman  or  official  in  Washington 
who  dissents  .  .  .  that  bothers  me.  There  are 
people  who  pre  affecting  our  policy,  not  John 
Doe  or  Sall^ones  marching  around  the  poet 
office,"  he  f^pialns.  "But  for  a  person  who 
really  feels  What  he's  got  to  do,  all  I  can  say 
Is  it's  alrtght  with  me,  knock  yourself  out." 

The  citation  presented  to  Startz  along  with 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  conunends 
him  for  "outstanding  skill  and  courage"  dur- 
ing a  medieal  evacuation  mission  from  "an 
extremely  difficult  landing  zone,"  rescuing 
two  men  and  bringing  In  badly  needed  am- 
munition and  demolitions. 

ThU  mlsloon  was  followed  by  repeated  trips 
to  another  area  under  fire  where  he  "effected 
the  evacuat  on  of  six  additional  VS.  casual- 
tlee,"  the  cl  tetlon  continues. 
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The  bron»  star  medal  and  citation  pre- 
sented'  by  hU  brigade  the  day  before  he  left 
Vietnam  repnesented  his  total  effort  during 
the  year. 

According  to  the  citation,  Startz  "resup- 
piled  combat  units  and  evacuated  counuen 
wounded  soldiers  under  fixe  saving  many  Uv«i 


through 
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Forest  Intec^  and  Disease  Research  Lab- 
oratory Dedicated  at  Hamden,  Cobb. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or    COIJNBCTICOT 

IN  THE  HO  CrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurskay,  November  16. 1967 

Mr.  GIAI|ilO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, October  23,  1967,  I  participated  in 
the  dedication  and  official  opening  of  a 
new  Forest  Insect  and  Disease  Research 
Laboratory  it  Hamden,  Conn.  This  Lab- 
oratory is  oberated  by  the  Northeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Forest  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
is  an  excellent  three-story  building  lo- 
cated on  an  attractive  site  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Hamden.  The  building  containa 
23  offices  for  scientists  and  supporting 
personnel  wfth  space  for  a  total  of  45 
employees.  It  also  contains  11  labora- 
tories specifically  designed  for  forest  in- 
sect and  disease  control  research,  and 
electron  midroscope,  a  library,  a  confer- 
ence room,  |and  several  special  service 
facilities  needed  for  research.  Much  of 
the  necessary  scientific  equipment  still 
must  be  provided,  for  example,  growth 
and  environmental  chamtiers,  before  the 
new  facility  becomes  fully  fimctional. 

The  new  laboratory  Is  dedicated  to 
finding  better  ways  of  controlling  and 
eliminating  serious  pests  of  our  forests 
and  trees.  Protection  from  destructive 
agents  is  ngcessary  for  manldnd  to  ob- 
tain the  fun  benefits  of  all  forest  re- 
sources. The' specific  mission  of  sclenUati 
at  the  Hamden  Laboratory  is  to  develop 
biologically  sound,  practical  forest  insect 
and  disease  control  system  for  New  Eng- 
land that  yi^ld  the  minimum  of  ill  side 
effects. 

The  Hamden  Laboratory  and  the  re- 
search progtam  there  is  a  fine  invest- 
ment of  Federal  funds  that  will,  I  am 
confident,  p^y  Iiandsome  returns  to  the 
public.  This  twork  has  my  complete  sup- 
port and  merits  the  full  support  of  tbe 
Congress.      ' 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  in 
the  Record  my  printed  remarks  at  the 
dedication: 
Remarks  or  Hon.  Robert  N.  Giaimo  at  Dii>- 

ICATION     or    THE     NEW     FOREST     INSECT   UO 

Disease     RCsearcr     Laborat(»t,     NonB- 

EASTERN  FOBEST  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  HAM- 
DEN, CoNN.,  October  23,  1967 
As  a  part  «f  its  national  forestry  effort 
the  Forest  Service  operates  a  forest  loaeet 
and  disease  eesearch  program  at  Hamden. 
Connecticut.  $clentlsts  at  this  location  hiw 
and  are  contfeulng  to  develop  biologlcltlr 
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KiS^^"^fo^^^d'*U°°.^S     SSn^heir*^    When    th.    p«^    „  ^-JSStlS'StSrS^r^ijr^- 

«c«cut  as  wen  a.  in  the  other  New  England  ConUnued  relUnee  on  dlr^  auppreealoo  S  "^"^S^^^ST^' X^^^J^'^'^ 

•"^enuy,  the  Forest  service  staff  .t  Ham-  noJ"^*  ^S^tS^' t^^ii;:^:^:^-  STf^iT  tS";^?*  JSTi*   "S.*"*   ■^"^^ 

^  '""'M^^J.'.r'f.*"*"  ""*  "  ""'•"  8ome*:ite^Srbi:S^o^SSSJm^S^SrS^e  ^%l^  ^  C  SST  f^efT'''^'^ 

vbo  provide  administrative  support  services,  already   resulted   from   research    and   stUl  ^^"^^^  "  '*^  «ngiandl  forests. 

^proximately  $426,000  of  Forest  Servlce^ap-  others  appear  poasible.  The»  methods  can  be                        

propriaUons  are  used  annuaUy  to  support  more  efficient  blologlcaUy,  mtwe  advantageous  ^^^^^^"^ 

tais  staff  and  program^  economicaUy,  and  safer  to  man  and  wUdllfe  .  -.            _.     _             „ 

A  new  laboratory-office  complex,   author-  (including  fish)  than  chemical  methods  now  A  Chance  To  Earn,  a  Caance  To 

ma  by  the   Congrees,  has  Just  been  cc«n-  used  generally.  BioUc  controls  may  not  re-  T^*L 

leted  at  Hamden  for  the  staff  and  program  place   chemicals  entirely  but  the   two  ap-  leacn 

which  was  formerly  located  In   temporary  proaches  can  and  should  be  mtegrated  into                 

quarters  at  West  Haven.  This  new  facility  effective  and  sound  systems.  EXTENSION  OF  RE&CARKS 

eootalns  modem  scientific  laboratories  and  Possible   blotlc   control    methods   encom-  of 

instruments  for  example  an  electron  micro-  pass  the  following:  (1)  Uisect  parasites  and  uAll    CD  auv    ■    nn  a<.^^ 

Mope.   required    for   Intensive   forest    Insect  predators:      (2)     iilcroblaj     agints— viruses  HON.   FRANK   J,   BRASCO 

•^     Vtf"L^!f"**r*'     .  bacterU.  fungi,  and  protoBoa;    (3)    sterUlaa-  of  mw  tork 

80,  the  basic  elements— a  competent  staff  tlon  and  release  of  male  Inaecta  Into  Infested          tm  -t-^^  =«™»  ZZZ,^                   

ua  a  modem  laboratory-far  a  comprehen-  areas;  (4)  identifying.  selecUng  and  b7ee"lM  ^^  ^™=  ^°^^^  °^  WEPRBSKNTATIVBS 

live  program  of  research  are  avaUable.  To  strains  of  trees  resUtant  to  pest  attack  and  Thursday.  November  16. 1967 

bi  most  effective  these  basic  elements  should  injury  v,  *»wf 

be  strengthened  promptly.  Research  has  already  shown  tangible  re-  ^^-  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 

During  1966,  the  Secretary  of  Agricultvu-e  suits  with  each  of  these  approaches  and  prac-  °*°**  imfortunate  facts  about  the  war  on 

spproved    and^i^tnltted    to    the    Congrees  tlcal  applications  with  a  high  probability  of  Poverty  is  that  While  virtually  every  pro- 

*J^     .?'^."°*™™  of  Research  for  Agrl-  success   have   been  ..developed.   For   xample:  8ram  failure  or  fault  gets  the  most  Wlde- 

SS^  rJ^h  «n'H^t!^?^  f  ""  ^''^'"^^,  <i)  parasites  and  ^edators  imported  from  spread  attention,  very  few  Of  the  Plt)- 

I?!J?Lrf!f!?  f'^lPTO'l'l"  '«  "»  annual  Europe  have  become  esUblished  in  New  Eng-  gram's   countless   &chievZi^tJ^rJ^ 

^£sr.r^:^^^^^.^^j^  ^r^rii^^Z'^^i^.v^^^^Jr  ^fi^^J^^es^'i^'^'Se^:^! 

jf  the  re««reh  faduties   at  the  ^^on.  SSS  i^L  ^^^nt^Koi^  frx>L^:  ««".  therefore  delighted  whenever  a  fav- 

Ihm.  an  increase  of  W76.000  over  program  rope  and  released  in  various  Wis  of  the  na-  °'^^^^  account  of  anUpoverty  activity  ap- 

Mnds  now  avaUable  would  be  required  to  tlon,  Including  the  Northeast,  for  control  of  ^'^^^  ^  ^he  press.  Just  such  a  report  ap- 

BMt  the  planned  level  at  Hamden.  For  max-  the  balsam  woolly  aphid;  (3)  specific  viruses  Peared  in  a  New  Yoit  Times  article  of 

SSiie'SioS'^be^.°!f;^ /°"T^  have  been  found,  propagated  and  applied  for  November   10   entitled,   "A   Chance   To 

Sf^  M^  «  S^f  jL.rS„!^**U^*^  '^''*™'.5  "'^  European  spruce  s4wfly.  four  Earn,  a  Chance  To  Teach." 

SS?'^t.TtSd"(bT'a^tSS^^"^2tr;  &'"a'^74rt?efs\^'^*rfSflL'f^*"*"-  ^,^-    ^P*^"'    "^    ""cle.    by    Judy 

Wioi^  the  flrrt  in«eai       '""^  **  ?•»"  Sln^uSfH.  iJ^    !t           f  resistant  to  rusts.  Klemesrud,  describes  a  highly  effective 

*^t  incre^.,  ^S:Sio.  would  be  need  f^i  ^'b  inrP^S^ga'T'^^^re'rw  ex^  "^»«^f  ul  day  care  p^^L  in  New 

-^""^^  pies  Clearly  llVstrTteU^t  Semisu   if  i!^:  ^°'*   .,<^J^.   *»"«*     "Operution     Living 

Iqitfp,  optnte,  and  maintain  the  quately  financed  and  equipped,  can  discover  **°?™-     This  program,  as  Miss  Klemes- 

new  laboratory gioo  000  ^"^^  '**t^""al  ways  of  controlling  forest  pesu  "*"  points  out,  "provides  day  care  in  the 

aiwngthen  sdentUlc  and  support-  **^**  baYe  a  mlnimvun  of  ill  side  effects.  homes  of  welfare  mothers  for  the  chil- 

ing    staff    for    Insect    research.  Northeastern  United  States  has  about  71.-  dren  of  other  welfare  mothers  who  want 

*lth  emphasis  on  hardwood  In-  000.000  acres  of  hardwood  forests.  These  for-  to  go  to  WOlt."  As  a  result    all  tovolved 

asot  control  methods leo,  000  «*"  contain  large  volumes  of  some  of  our  are  positively  benefitted    and  a  road  tn 

Bbengthen  .clentlflc  and  support-  m««t  vauable  hardwoods.  For  example,  essen-  SonoSc  ODDorSv?'r>SnL5 

tog   staff    for    disease    reiskrch.  tlaUy  all  of  the  black  cherry,  80  percent  of  the  i  «,^k  ?hif  h-l^i^^.?^!^"^ 

wltti  emphasis  on  hardwood  dla-  y«"o''  ^^^-  M  percent  of  the  sugar  maple  ^J"  "^^t^ls  heartening  story  deserves 

•Me  control  methods 100  000  "^  P«*'c«n*  o*  "»«  b««:h.  and  33  percent  of  the"  ,        "t^^won  of  my  distinguistied  col- 

'  »»h  timber  resources  of  our  nation  are  found  leagues,  and  with  permissioa,  I  Insert  it 

Total    360,000  ^   these   forests.   These   species   along  with  at  this  point  In  the  Recobd: 

Kxnansion    rrf    th.    ,., *            ..  several  other  hardwoods  supply  large  volumes  A  Chance  To  Earn,  a  Cranci  To  TRacb 

lai^.J?.^  ^^^^  adequate  research  factl-  of  the  nation.  Such  industries  ranjrinK  from  ^  ^^*"  ^  thumbkln.  where  is  thumbkln. 

,    iSI.  I!^"  pulpwood  plants  to  furniture  fact^iM   r^  *^'*  ^  *™'  *^***  I  am  . .  ." 

aL^^!^^":?'  a^Sreenhouse  complex,  vide  employment  opportunlOes    mar^is  f«  J?"^  *^«*"'   ^^^  "'^  pre-school   Negro 

t^tSrp^lJM!i^*^f*v^ '*^'' '*'«''***»  timber  and  other  e<5,nomlc  Sm;flu  to  ^Jn^  f^^""    ^^°^    **"     Su«mna    Smith    was 

■jar  the  Foreat  Service  Laboratory  at  Ham-  oommunities                             oeoenis  to  many  teaching  to  teU  their  Angers  apart.  They  sat 

o«.  The  land  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov-  At  the  same  t»m»  th«  ««rt^K— *..~  ^  _^  aroimd  a  tiny  table  In  Mrs.  Smith's  apart- 

«ment  and  utumes  have  been  stubbed  in  wood  forJ^of  Si^ti^rt  .^^T"  ^^'  °«nt  in  a  B^oklyn  pubUc  housing  pro|ert 

rttt.  construction  alte.  Kxlatlng  archltec-  In  New  I^Jand  ^^^^Tp^Tr^^.Z  ^^'^  "^  "'''^  *^^  Ang^^fu  S 

?SL  K^rf,???.'"'^"^  •**""  "^  ^  '"^'^  «"'«'   resources   such    „    L^^on     wlt^  ^,  V^.    "^^   ^^   ^^^^^^    "thumbkln." 

«.  Addition  of  a  fourth  story  to  the  Ham-  region  as  well  aT  thr^tion   Cin^t  JL^l  ^  ^^  momentarily  disrupted  aa  the  chll- 

*B  Laboratory   to   provide   the   offices   and  In^wes  of  the«rt«»?M^i,  lf„°H^^  dren  took  turns  petting  him. 

«-«ch  laboratories  needed  for  the  planneS  ^v^^  <^^irmm«S  tS^t  d^ 'r**  ":  ^-  8«lth,  a  «.y^-old  welfare  recipient 

jopam  level  described  above.  This  expan-  them^in  Vnlih  ■teSn^TTtK-               ^'^  *^th  two  grown  children.  Is  not  a  certified 

^^u-t^s^'ijss^"'-^  ..^.-rrS^-S^HH  sss.^".-„„s°^r^.s£.r 

£.£=.°^-£.-;L-^"^rs  SS^FisS^-Srr^  "^■si5sn^.«-..o„.,-.Z 

tte  fourth  noor  to  the  laboratory  rtiould  be  kUl^   f^    "Cm  of^^^utli^  ""^"^  '^^  ^^^  "»*  *^"»»  Offl«  of  Bco- 

ma»  concurrent  with  the  first  expansion  of  timhtr   t^  r^iJ^.?.    k  otherwise   v^uable  nomlc  Opportunity,  provides  day  oai«  In  the 

th.  research  program  aa  outlined  ab^  JSS^ar^of^SLt^a^'LT* «"°^*'!1^  ^«»^  of  S^ii^ ioUieta  fti^  SSSWoJ 

^ha.  been  the  practice  in  the  past,  the  K  "^ISLftaSr^r '^r^tl'SS-  "^^  ^"  '-"^  -<>"-«  -^  ^^  toV  ^ 

■2«je<l  research  programs  would  be  con-  Furthermore,  they  take  a  heavy  toll  of  ^         t^.  ♦»_  ^*  *    , - 

S2S  ^  "'^  cooperation  with  Tale  Unl-  in  our  cltie.    For  example,lh^  DutS  ^  «i!,**,  ^y«*»*  <«  »•  ^«  ^^  program  ot  its 

wnlty  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Expert-  disease  has  kmed  m^««Uy  111  ^rl^  ^  ^  *^J^^-  ^'P^^  °^  proJecU 

■«t  Station,  the  Connecticut  State  FonSter.  elm  In  many  clUw  of^Sm  umt^uST  ^^*,  *>»«,frt«c»»«l  In  ihe  past  because  the 

5««her  mterested  groups  in  the  state  and  P^tectlo/.,^  ^Z^Z  "a^"  tT^rth.'^S^t.^^^.'^.Sg 

^Igh  o,^.,,.,^.,  Hamden  U  directs,  fits^^Sr^f  f^T^.S^^'^oSS^  ^  to  ^^^'ST'nS^'n^S^S^.^ 

•Mbe  development  of  non-chemical  control  cut   and    other    New   toglSd^tSrTh.  l^^iI^iJ^^^^SJ^ST*^  ^°^' 

i»««.  for  foreat  pest..  THese  line.  Of  attack  Fo«.t  Service  re.earcb'SSSi.l^^Sa^  ^Se1r^S;?!t";^m  ST^th.  home: 
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Every  weekday  momlng  axound  8  AM.,  Mn. 
Betty  Dunn  gstben  up  ber  tbree  yoangect 
ehUdren.  Anthony.  8^  liUili— I.  4.  and  Kath- 
arine Ann,  2.  and  takaa  th«m  aeroaa  the  hall 
to  Mxa.  Smith's  nest,  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment at  177  Sands  Street  In  Bnxridyn's  Fort 
Oreene  area. 

The  two  older  Dunn  children,  Roealyn,  9. 
and  Larry,  8.  Join  them  aa  soon  as  tbey  get 
out  ot  school.  Mrs.  Dunn  picks  up  her  family 
around  6  P.M..  when  she  returns  from  her 
new  job  as  a  (TS-a-wqek  long  distance  tele- 
phone operator. 

"It's  Just  a  wonderfxil  thing,"  said  Mrs. 
Dunn.  94,  who  Is  separated  from  h«r  husband 
and  was  on  welfare  for  a  year  before  she 
enrolled  In  New  Tork  Telephone's  Job  train- 
ing program.  "I  hope  It  lasts.  A  lot  of  welfare 
women  who  want  to  work  cant  because 
they  can*t  aSad  to  pay  someone  to  stay 
with  their  kids." 

MOTHDtS  AU  TKAXNTO 

On  the  surface,  the  iMOgram  sounds  like  a 
glortfled  baby-atttlng  serrioe.  But  it  is  ap- 
parently more  than  that.  The  providers  are 
trained  to  teach  their  charges  such  things 
as  reciting  the  alphabet^  writing  th^r  names 
ADd  drawing  plctuzw. 

'Ton  have  to  work  hard  to  squeeze  every- 
thing In  between  the  Rnacks,  lunches,  naps 
and  playing  In  the  park,"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 
who  Is  unable  to  hold  a  regular  Job  because 
ot  a  t»ck  Injury. 

"Tou  know,"  she  added  softly,  "I've  always 
dreamed  about  being  a  second  grade 
teacher." 

For  ber  services.  Mrs.  Smith  Is  paid  tTS  per 
child  per  month,  plus  an  additional  (15  per 
child  per  mcnrth  for  lunches  and  snacks. 
She  is  allowed  to  keep  the  first  $166  In 
monthly  aamlngii  with  no  reduction  in  her 
regular  welfare  allotment  of  $130  a  month. 

Ttxa  mother  who  like  Mra.  Dunn  takes  a 
Job  Is  not  cut  off  welfare  Immediately.  ("The 
fear  of  this  has  been  one  of  the  biggest  draw- 
bars of  the  program."  said  Bobbi  HoUon. 
the  program's  Brooklyn  field  coordinator.) 
Instead,  she  la  allowed  to  keep  the  first  (85 
of  her  monthly  earnings,  plus  30  per  cent  of 
the  remainder.  Her  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren paymenta  continue  until  her  Income 
rises  above  HJMO.  the  cutoff  point. 

The  program,  oCBdally  titled  Head  Start 
Family  Day  Care  Career  Project,  began  m 
early  October  under  the  auspices  of  the  city's 
Human  Resources  Administration.  It  is  now 
operating  in  every  borough  except  Rich- 
mond. 

So  far,  about  100  welfare  children  are  t>e- 
Ing  cared  for  in  40  homes  while  60  mothers 
are  at  Jobs  or  Job  training  programs.  No 
mote  than  five  children  are  assigned  to  a 
home. 

GOAL  BT  SPUMO 

Jerome  Scunpson,  director  of  the  program, 
said  the  HJl.A.'s  goal  was  to  enroll  1.600 
children  in  the  program  by  spring.  He  said 
that  b<ued  on  the  $3,000  flgiue  needed  to 
support  one  family  on  welfare  In  New  York 
City,  the  program  could  eventually  result  In 
an  annual  saving  of  gajS-mllUon  for  the  city 
as  the  mothers  work  themselves  off  the  wel- 
fare roUs. 

Mr.  Sampson  estimated  there  were  about 
100,000  welfare  mothers  in  New  Tork  City 
who  are  able  to  go  to  wmk  but  don't  be- 
caiue  they  have  no  place  to  leave  thrir 
children. 

"Finally  I  feel  hke  I'm  doing  sotnething 
to  support  myself,  instead  of  Just  watting  on 
them  [welfare  caseworkers]."  said  Mrs. 
Bvelyn  Taylor,  4«,  who  gives  day  care  to  four 
children  in  her  apartment  In  the  Walt  Whit- 
man housing  project  in  Brooklyn. 

MtB.  Taylor,  irtio  has  two  school-age  chil- 
dren, said  she  used  to  sit  around  aU  day  with 
nothing  to  do  before  she  Joined  "OpersUon 
Uvlng  Boom.'* 

Ttankly.  I  think  I  do  a  pretty  good  Job." 
■ha  said.  "TlM  Uds  dent  leave  here  at  night 
wltHout  UMlng  me." 


Wby  L.  B.  J.  Canot  Let  Up  the 


EXTEt^SION  OF  REMARKS 
oi^ 

H(*i.  SAM  GIBBONS 

I       or  n.oam* 

IN  THE  HVtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

ThurMay,  November  16. 1967 

Mr.  GIBpONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst 

the  protests,  statements,  counterstate- 
ments,  and  countercharges  we  hear  these 
days,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  bring  to 
your  attention  an  article  by  Mr.  Philip 
Goodhart,  a  British  MP,  who  has  Just 
completed  Jils  second  visit  to  Vietnam. 
In  his  r^)art,  Mr.  Goodhart  states: 

The  statistics  certainly  do  not  support  the 
argiiinent  that  there  Is  a  stalemate  in  Viet- 
nam, and  I  found  no  siiggestlon  of  stale- 
mate on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Goo<lhart  also  writes  that  "there 
Is  ample  evidence  that  the  Hanoi  politi- 
cal J>ureau  B  pinning  its  faith  on  a  crum- 
bling Amencan  resolution." 

I  include  an  article  entitled,  "Why 
L.  B.  J.  C^inot  Let  Up  the  Bombiog." 
published  ih  the  October  30,  1967,  Lon- 
don Evening  Standard,  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  : 
Wht  L.  B.  J.  Cannot  Lkt  TTp  thk  BoaiBiMa 

"This  mapihas  been  drawn  by  a  computer," 
said  Ambaseidor  Robert  Komer  with  a  proud 
smile,  as  be  unfolded  a  map  of  South  Viet- 
nam's 12,000  hamlets.  "Prom  this  we  can 
see  where  wa  are."  The  map  was  covered  with 
a  rash  of  red  and  blue  squlggles  that  might 
have  been  applied  by  Picasso.  ITie  red  squlg- 
gles were  VlAtcong  villages.  The  blue  squlg- 
gles were  frloridly  hamlets. 

Six  montha  ago  Bob  Kromer  left  his  desk 
In  the  White  House  to  come  to  Saigon  as 
the  senior  American  responsible  for  bringing 
a  degree  of  order  into  the  multitude  of 
American  ctYlllan  assistance  programs  in 
South  Vietnam.  Since  then  he  has  won  an 
enviable  reputation  aa  a  dynamic  operator, 
but  energy  ia  the  centre  can  produce  a  crush- 
ing burden  of  staff  work  In  the  field. 

JIMVOaiCATTOIV 
ousands  of  hours  of  manhours 
bad  gone  lato  collecting  the  information 
that  produced  the  computer  map  I  was  look- 
ing at.  "I  have  spent  65  percent  of  my  time 
on  American  staff  work  and  only  five  per- 
cent teaching  the  Vietnamese  how  to  do 
things — whltfh  Is  what  I  was  supposed  to  do," 
one  Amerieab  operatlonea  liaison  offlcer  said 
to  me  at  the  end  of  his  12-month  tour  with 
the  Vletnampse  provincial  forces. 

The  preoccupation  with  staff  work  and 
figures  and  ttatlstics  Is  easy  to  understand. 
In  earlier  wars  the  American  public  has  been 
able  to  folio*  the  tide  of  battle  without  diffi- 
culty. The  loas  of  Uves  and  the  financial  cost 
of  the  conflict  could  be  measured  against 
recognizable  Results  on  the  ground. 

In  June  1M4  any  sane  American  could  ap- 
preciate that  the  Invasion  of  the  Continent 
was  a  signlllcant  milestone  on  the  road  to 
victory.  Even  in  Korea,  definite  battles  pro- 
duced definite  results. 

But  in  Saigon  there  are  only  statistics  to 
balance  agal^t  the  daily  cost  of  20  American 
Uves  and  100  million  dollars — Euid  statistics 
about  Infiltration  rates  or  weapon  losses  or 
Vletcong  de«ertlons  mean  little  enough  to 
American  voters. 

The  figrures  themselves  generally  support 
the  restrained  optimism  of  General  West- 
moreland, Ambassador  Komer  and  other 
senior  Ameri{»ms.  In  1965,  when  I  first  visited 
South  Vletnlun.  800  government  officials  of 


all  sorts,  including  hamlet  chiefs  and  teach- 
ers, had  been  assassinated  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year. 

Obviously  no  pacification  programme,  how- 
ever brilliantly  planned,  can  possibly  suc- 
ceed if  the  ofllelals  concerned  are  so  vulner- 
able. During  tke  first  eight  months  of  1967, 
160  Govemmsnt  officials  were  murdered! 
This  Is  hardly  an  acceptable  figure,  but  it 
does  suggest  that  there  has  been  a  vast  im- 
provement In  the  last  two  years. 

The  statistics  certainly  do  not  support  the 
argument  that  there  Is  a  stalemate  in  Viet- 
nam, and  I  fovmd  no  suggestion  of  stalemate 
on  the  ground,  I  have  Just  spent  a  week  in 
the  strategic  i^vlnce  of  Blnh  Dlnh,  which 
is  bigger  than  iTorkshire  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  almost  1,000.000.  It  was  the  main 
source  of  rice  fer  the  North  Vietnamese  forces 
In  Central  Vietnam,  and  much  of  the 
province  had  been  under  Communist  con- 
trol for  almost  $0  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  1067  the  Vletcong  could 
still  claim  control  of  76  per  cent  of  the 
popiilatlon.  This  number  of  votes  cast  in  the 
September  election  does  provide  confirma- 
tion of  the  American  claim  that  the  Vlet- 
cong now  cont^l  less  than  one- third  of  the 
Inhabitants. 

Within  the  province  there  are  9000  North 
Vietnamese  regular  soldiers,  backed  by  12,000 
local  Vletcong.  Beca\ise  of  the  effectlvene« 
of  the  bombing  of  the  supply  lines,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  local  Vletcong  have  no 
weapons.  j 

This  force  ti  faced  by  76,000  American. 
Korean  and  Vietnamese  soldlos.  ranging  la 
quaUty  from  the  mighty  American  First  Air 
Cavalry  Division  to  Independent  companies 
of  the  Vietnamese  Popular  Force,  the  local 
militia,  who  cccne  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
for  pay,  equipment,  and  leadership. 

The  provincoa  ci^pital  of  Qui  Nhon  is  now 
a  thriving  port,  handling  up  to  10.000  tom 
of  military  stores  every  day.  The  main  routee 
out  of  the  city  seem  to  carry  almost  as  much 
traffic  as  the  MA. 

"What  would  happen  if  you  were  to  take 
6000  American  troops  out  of  this  province?" 
I  asked  Ben  Wood,  the  senior  American 
provincial  advisor,  who  gives  calm,  intelligent 
direction  to  the  energies  of  a  flrst-rate  Amer- 
ican team.  We  were  sitting  in  a  district  bead- 
quarters  at  Blbh  Kbe,  and  our  conversation 
was  interruptel  by  a  distant  burst  of  firing. 

ATTACK 

A  village  that  we  have  driven  to  that  af- 
ternoon reported  an  attack  by  two  companies 
of  Vletcong.  Minutes  later  an  explosion  down 
the  rocMl  and  more  bursts  of  rlfie  fire  were 
Identified  as  ah  attack  on  the  pipeline  that 
carries  fuel  up  to  the  Air  Cavalary  base  camp 
at  An  Khe. 

A  lull  in  the  firing  was  followed  by  a  Vlet- 
cong attack  on  a  Popular  Force  platoon  post 
two  miles  up  tbe  road.  Two  militia  men  were 
killed  and  five  were  wounded. 

"Maybe  you've  got  yoiir  answer  about  what 
would  happen  tf  we  pulled  out  5000  men 
now,"  said  Ben  Wood  as  we  threaded  our 
way  through  the  stream  of  traffic  on  our 
way  back  to  ^1  Nhon.  "But  it's  also  true 
that  the  really  high-powered  units  like  the 
First  Air  Cavalary  have  virtually  run  out  at 
worthwhile  targets  here." 

Back  at  Provincial  Headquarters,  reporti 
were  coming  In  of  more  Vletcong  activity 
during  the  nl|ht.  Two  companies  of  Vlet- 
cong had  attacked  a  Popultu'  Force  platoon 
position  near.  Highway  1.  In  fact,  the  platoon 
had  been  reinforced  by  a' company  of  Regu- 
lar Vietnamese  soldiers. 

The  attack  was  poorly  planned  and  poorly 
executed.  The  result  was  a  catastrophe  for 
the  Vletcong. 

No  America^  troops  were  Involved,  but 
within  five  minutes  of  the  first  attack  Amer- 
ican aircraft  had  illuminated  the  area  wltn 
fiares.  Within  ten  minutes  American  bell- 
copters  and  "spooky"  gunships  had  raked  the 
attack  posltloi|s  with  rocketa  and  0.50  c&lUx* 
bullets. 
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Why  had  the  Vietcong  chosen  to  attack 
a  hard  target,  when  American  trucks  were 
rolling  through  the  district  night  and  day 
with  minimal  protection?  Part  of  the  answer 
lies  in  the  lack  of  intelligence  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  offensive  training  that  is  in- 
creasingly evident  among  Vietcong  com- 
manders. Part  of  the  answer  is  Ideological. 

OVERWRELM 

According  to  Mao  Tse-timg's  teaching, 
guerrilla  forces  should  combine  into  large 
units  In  order  to  overwhelm  the  regular 
farces  of  the  opposition,  as  a  prelude  to  final 
victory.  This  redeployment  is  known  as 
Phase  3  and  the  Vietcong  leaders  had  con- 
centrated their  forces  for  Phase  3  shortly 
before  the  American  buildup  began. 

In  living  up  to  Mao's  definition  of  Phase  3, 
the  Vletcong  units  have  been  too  rigidly 
organised  and  they  have  sought  too  many 
'direct  confrontations  with  allied  military 
units. 

At  last  it  seems  that  the  Vietcong  are 
■bout  to  return  to  Phase  3.  of  limited  guer- 
rilla fighting.  But  even  this  transition  will 
not  be  an  easy  one. 

The  North  Vietnamese  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  are  not  trained  or  organised  for 
guerrilla  fighUng.  There  are  doubts  about 
their  ability  to  reorganise  in  the  field,  while 
the  defection  rate  among  Vietcong  forces 
could  shoot  up  still  higher — since  the  be- 
ginning of  1967  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  Vletcong  in  Blnh  Dlnh  province  have 
surrendered. 

There  is  little  likelihood,  however,  that 
the  Vletcong  will  melt  away  before  the 
American  Presidential  election  in  November, 
1908.  Last  week  the  North  Vietnamese  Prime 
Minister,  Pham  Van  Dong,  publicly  thanked 
the  leaders  of  the  American  protest  move- 
ment for  their  activity,  and  there  is  ample 
•vidence  that  the  Hanoi  political  bureau  is 
pinning  Its  faith  on  a  crumbling  of  American 
iMOlution. 

Ihe  American  forces  in  the  field  know  this 
as  well  as  the  Vletcong.  After  the  broadcast 
of  one  recent  poll  that  showed  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy leading  President  Johnson  in  popular- 
ity, I  watched  two  American  liaison  officers 
qilt  on  the  ground  in  anger.  They  realise 
that  the  Vletcong's  will  to  kill  is  strength- 
ened by  the  beUef  that  the  Americans  may 
eventually  Just  give  up. 

Paradoxically,  a  mounting  tide  of  crltl- 
elsm  of  the  war  also  strengthens  the  hand 
of  those  Americans  who  wish  to  intensify  the 
war.  Rightly  or  wrongly.  President  Johnson 
li  being  advised  that  the  bombing  of  the 
north  la  now  doing  real  damage  to  the  whole 
•tructure  of  the  Vietnamese  state. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  U  being  advised 
that  lengthy  bombing  pause  could  increase 
the  flow  of  supplies  to  the  South  ten-fold, 
with  a  four-fold  increase  in  American 
casualties. 

President  Johnson  knows  perfectly  well 
that  If  he  relaxes  the  pressure  he  will  get 
•cant  thanks  from  the  protesters,  who  could 
weU  be  encouraged  to  redouble  their  efforts. 
If  American  public  opinion  really  is  going  to 
wode,  the  hawks  argue  then  it  is  essential 
w  get  quick  result,8  even  U  the  military 
evidence  calls  for  steady  pressure  rather  than 
frenzied  efforts. 

PtXSSXTKI 

A  real  build-up  of  pressure  now  will,  at 
«e  worst,  give  the  President  scope  for  pop- 
tttarreductlons  in  the  size  of  the  American 
Mwes  during  the  elecUon  campaign.  At  the 
Mt    Increased  pressure  could  bring  Hanoi 

tk.r.v°^**~P""*="^'y  "  '*  becomes  plain 
»»t  the  Republicans  will  nominate  a  can- 
■■Ute  who  supports  the  war. 

it  U  Just  one  of  many  contradictions  In 
TO  Vietnamese  situation  that  at  this  mo- 
ment protests  against  the  war  actually  re- 
"Morce  the  will  to  kill  of  both  the  Vletcong 
««  the  American  administration. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   lOUXSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  16. 1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
Judge  Skelly  Wright's  erratic  court 
decision  destroying  parent's  control  over 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  schools  must  be 
an  important  milestone  in  the  Red  blue- 
print. 

Otherwise  they  would  not  waste  their 
funds  on  having  the  case  pushed  by  their 
No.  1  hotshot  attorney,  muckster  William 
Kunstler,  whose  reputation  and  agita- 
tions are  internationally  known. 

Kunstler  is  not  a  mere  attorney — he  is 
a  revolutionary.  Now  there  should  be 
Uttle  speculation  as  to  who  wrote  the 
Judge's  decision  against  little  children. 
Kunstler  is  an  important  cog  in  the  Red 
wheel — if  he.tioes  not  have  a  peg  to  hang 
his  hat  on  he  whimpers  and  his  friends 
in  Washington  give  him  a  readymade 
law  for  him  to  hide  behind. 

Kunstler,  Kunstler  &  Kinoy — the  left- 
wing  KKK  are  not  just  attorneys,  but 
specialists  in  using  legal  argument  to 
destroy  the  law.  And  Judge  Wright — af- 
fectionately remembered  by  his  Louisi- 
ana subjects  as  "Ole  Smelly"— allowed 
himself  and  his  court  to  be  exploited  by 
this  mob. 

I  include  the  stories  from  the  Novem- 
ber 15  Evening  Star  and  Post,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  following  my  remarks: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Nov.  15,  1967] 
Hansen,    Otrzkb    Opsw    Figbt    To    Appeal 
Wricbt'b  Deckkb 
(By  EUen  Hoffman) 
Carl  F.  Hansen,  former  Washington  school 
superintendent,  went  to  court  yesterday  to 
fight  for  the  right  to  appeal  Judge  J.  Skelly 
Wright's  school  decision. 

Hansen's  motion  for  an  appeal  was  one 
of  three  argued  before  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals.  Carl  Smuck,  a  School  Board  mem- 
ber, and  a  group  of  parents  also  submitted 
appeal  requests. 

The  Wright  decision  abolished  the  track 
system  and  ordered  the  schools  to  bus  young- 
sters from  crowded  buildings  to  schools  that 
were  under  capacity. 

The  issue  before  the  Court  was  whether 
these  persons  have  legal  standing  for  an 
appeal.  The  argmnents  were  presented  by 
Thomas  S.  Jackson  who  represented  Han- 
sen. Smuck  and  the  parents,  and  by  William 
Kunstler,  representing  Julius  W.  Hobson, 
who  filed  the  suit  against  the  schools  In 
January.  1966,  that  resulted  In  Wright's 
decision. 

Kunstler  argued  that  Hansen  should  not 
be  allowed  to  appeal  because  he  was  ordered 
In  a  vote  by  the  Board  of  Education  last 
July  not  to  appeal.  The  Board  vote  resulted 
In  Hansen's  resignation. 

Since  the  suit  named  Hansen  as  a  de- 
fendant in  his  capacity  as  school  superin- 
tendent, he  should  not  be  able  to  appeal  as 
an  individual.  Kunstler  said. 

Hansen  has  said  he  believes  his  profes- 
sional reputation  has  been  damaged  by  the 
Wright  degree. 

Kunstler  contended  that  Smuck  should 
not  be  allowed  to  appeal  because  it  would 
create  a  precedent  for  "havoc"  If  an  Indi- 
vidual   Board   member  could   come   to   the 


court  whenever  he  disagreed  with  the  Board's 
decision  to  carry  out  a  court  order. 

Jackson  said  Smuck  Is  bound  by  the 
Board's  decision  to  carry  out  the  Wright 
decree  although  he  views  the  decree  as  Ule- 
gal.  Furthermore,  Jackson  argued,  the  decree 
has  taken  away  the  discretion  of  the  School 
Board  in  making  educational  policy. 

Kunstler  disagreed. 

"Ail  Judge  Wright  has  done  is  set  a  chart 
for  the  School  Board,"  he  said,  "Witliin  these 
limits  there  is  a  wealth  of  alternativea." 

On  the  question  of  the  standing  of  the 
parents  who  want  to  appeal.  Jackson  said 
they  are  particularly  concerned  about 
Wright's  abolition  of  the  track  syst«n  and 
the  order  to  btis  chUdren  across  town  to  re- 
lieve crowding. 

KunsUer  said  the  parents  who  want  to  ap- 
peal want  relief  for  poor  Negro  children  but 
fall  to  show  they  represent  them.  Jackson 
repied,  "I  don't  think  the  atmosphere  of 
this  case  should  be  guided  by  .  .  .  one  side 
representing  poor  black  people  and  one  side 
representing  white  affluent  people." 

If  a  motion  for  appeal  is  accepted  by  the 
Court,  it  would  probably  resiUt  in  a  full- 
dress  discussion  of  the  action  ordered  by  the 
Wright  decree.  The  school  system  has  already 
taken  steps  to  put  the  decree  Into  effect, 
and  is  due  to  report  its  progress  to  Wright 
Jan.  2. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening 

Star.  Nov.  IS,  1967] 

Wright  Decision  Appkai,  Rickt  Abcced  por 

Hotrs  BEPoax  Cookt 

(By  John  Mathews) 

Seven  Judges  of  the  VS.  Court  of  Appeals 
yesterday  heard  opposing  sides  argue  the 
question  of  whether  the  de  facto  school  seg- 
regation decision  of  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright 
can  be  appealed. 

The  one-hour  hearing  dealt  mainly  with 
the  legal  question  of  who  has  a  right  to  ap- 
peal, but  also  touched  on  some  of  the  key 
controversial  aspects  of  Wright's  decision: 
abolition  of  the  track  system  of  pupil  group- 
ing and  b\i8lng  of  Negro  students  to  pre- 
dominantly white  schools. 

The  judges  took  \inder  advisement  a  va- 
riety of  motions  to  allow  an  appeal  proposed 
by  lawyers  for  former  school  Supt.  Carl  F. 
Hansen,  Carl  C.  Smuck,  a  school  board  mem- 
ber. 20  white  and  Negro  parents  and  a  music 
teacher. 

Counter  motions  that  would  prevent  an 
appeal  were  argued  by  lawyers  for  Julius  W. 
Hobson,  who  brought  the  racial  and  economic 
discrimination  case  against  Hansen  and  the 
school  board. 

no  quick  decision  asked 

There  was  no  Indication  when  the  Judges 
would  rule,  and  neither  side  requested  a 
quick  decision. 

The  appeals  court  could  take  a  variety  of 
actions  that  would  lead  to  an  immediate 
appeal  or  delay  further  the  question,  or  bar 
an  appeal  at  this  time. 

The  court  could  grant  a  standing  to  ap- 
peal to  one  appeUant,  aU  of  the  appealing 
parties  or  none  of  them.  It  could  remand  the 
appeals  issue  to  Judge  Wright  who  I-'  July 
considered  most  of  the  issues  debated  yes- 
terday. The  court  could  also  grhnt  a  motion 
of  the  appellants  to  overrule  Judge  Wright's 
entire  decision  and  order  a  new  trial. 

Seven  of  the  eight  appeals  court  Judges 
sat  for  the  imusual  fuU  court  hearing  on  the 
procedural  matters. 

Judge  Wright,  appeals  court  Judge  who 
issued  the  decision  in  the  Hobson  .case  on 
the  District  Court  level,  did  not  participate. 
The  ninth  seat  on  the  appeals  court  is 
vacant. 

question   on   OaiXVAMCE 

The  key  Issues  of  abollUon  of  the  track 
system   and   busing   came   up   when   Chief 
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\  Judge  David  L.  Bazelon  asked  Thomas  Jack- 
son, the  chief  lawyer  for  the  appellants,  how 
the  ao  parents  were  "aggrieved"  by  the 
Wright  decision. 

"Any  parent  Is  affected  by  the  Judge's 
prohibition"  of  the  track  system,  said  Jack- 
son, and  by  Wrl|^t's  order  to  the  school 
board  to  bus  volunteering  Negro  students  to 
predominantly  white  schools. 

"To  say  It  doesn't  affect  parents  of  school 
children  is  to  neglect  the  obvious,"  the 
lawyer  added. 

Jackson  also  asserted  that  Judge  Wright 
had,  In  effect,  barred  any  system  of  ability. 
grouping.  But  William  M.  Kunatler,  the  trial 
lawyer  for  Hobeon  and  the  other  Negro  plain- 
tiffs, answered  later  that  Judge  Wright  bad 
barred  only  Hansen's  track  system  "as 
presently  practiced  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." 

Other  ability  grouping  systems  could  be 
adopted  by  District  schools,  possibly  without 
having  to  get  Judge  Wright's  specific  ap- 
proval,  Kunstler  said. 

Judge  Carl  McOowan  questioned  both 
counael  on  the  effect  c€  the  Wrl^t  decision 
on  school  board  policy. 

SXES  FOWBRS    USintPBO 

Jackson  argued  that  the  Wright  decision 
bad  usurped  the  powers  of  the  school  board. 
When  the  l>oard  voted  6  to  3  not  to  appeal 
the  Wright  decision.  It  prevented  minority 
board  member  Smuck  from  challenging  what 
be  otMisldered  was  an  unconstitutional  In- 
vasion of  board  powers,  Jackson  said. 

Supt.  Hansen,  who  retired  July  31  after 
the  board  forbade  him  to  appeal  the  Wright 
decision,  should  have  the  rlc^t  to  challenge 
the  decision  that  Injured  hla  professional 
standing.  Jackson  argued. 

Kunstler  maintained  that  Judge  Wright 
had  not  assumed  school  board  powers,  but 
had  found  that  some  board  policies  were  un- 
constitutional by  denying  students  equal 
educational  opportunities. 

"Within  these  limits  there  la  a  wealth  of 
discretion  for  the  school  board,*"  he  said. 

To  allow  Smuck,  a  dissenting  board  mem- 
ber, and  Hansen,  a  retired  employee,  to  ap- 
peal the  decision  would  create  a  "havoc 
situation"  for  any  public  body  that  makes 
decision  by  majority  rule  and  has  admin- 
istrators bound  to  It,  Kunstler  said. 

Asked  by  Judge  John  A.  Danaher  ,  Who 
would  have  had  a  right  to  ai^>eal  the  de- 
cision. Kunstler  answered  that  only  the 
school  board  as  a  body  and  Hansen,  If  he  had 
beui  permitted  by  the  board,  could  have 
appealed. 


JokasoB  Scores  Trnunph  at  Gridiroa 
Diuwr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or   □.LtNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  IS,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  Walter 
Trohan,  the  chief  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une's Washington  bureau,  has  written  an 
excellent  column  which  depicts  so  ix>ig- 
nantly  the  real  ^Irit  of  President  John- 
son. 

I  believe  that  this  appraisal  by  Mr. 
Trohan  is  worthy  of  more  than  just 
passing  attention  because  l/b.  Trohan 
on  occasion,  has  been  among  President 
Johnson's  most  frequent  critics.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Trohan  Is  to  be  commended  for 
his  complete  q?irit  of  fairness  in  drawn- 
ing  this  penetrating  word  picture  of  a 
great  President 


Already  I 
from  those 


Mr.  Trofian's  excellent  column  fol- 
lows: 

Johnson  0cokks  Triuicpr  at  GamnoN 

Din  mat 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washtngt  )m,  November  14. — ^President 
Johnson  Is  a  man  of  many  facets.  Among  the 
least  known  unfortunately  for  him,  are  his 
humor,  his 
love  of  his  f ^low  men 
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C«^pa>  HeodhuM 


innate  courtesy,  and  a  genuine 


can  hear  the  roars  of  derision 
irho  do  not  like  blm  and  never 


win  like  hill,  but  If  they  could  have  seen 
and  heard  tilm  last  Saturday  night,  they 
would  have  been  forced  to  like  him  In  spite 
of  themselves.  Mr.  Johnson  scored  an  out- 
standing personal  triumph  at  the  extraor- 
dinary Gridfc-on  club  dinner  in  colonial  WU- 
liamsburg. 

It  is  to  be^'regretted  that  rules  of  the  org^a- 
nlzation,  which  is  limited  to  an  active  mem- 
bership of  90  capital  newsmen,  do  not  per- 
mit publication  of  his  pointed  quips  and 
gentle  hiundr.  But  even  if  they  did.  It  would 
not  have  befcn  possible  to  capture  his  deliv- 
ery and  timing,  worthy  of  a  Bob  Hope  or  a 
Red  Skeltoq,  without  radio  and  TV,  which 
also  are  barred. 

The  chlefl  executive  demonstrated  clearly 
that  humor  lis  the  greatest  weapon  ever  de- 
vised by  the:  mind  of  man,  and  that  Includes 
the  fearsome  nuclear  weapons.  He  tossed 
piercing  shafts  at  bis  political  foes,  quip- 
ped about  Issues  of  the  day,  and  laughed 
at  himself  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the  83- 
year-criid  organization.  And  he  laughed  at 
himself,  enjbying  quips  of  the  club  in  the 
skits. 

Everything  favors  a  President  in  speaking 
before  the  Gridiron  club,  but  few,  if  any, 
bave  ever  dalivered  a  better  speech  than  Bir. 
Johnson  di4  last  Saturday  night.  And  be- 
cause I  sat  beside  him  I  can  offer  testimony 
that  the  be^t  wisecracks  were  his  own,  be- 
cause I  saw  him  compose  them  as  some- 
thing In  th«  club's  skits  struck  his  fancy  or 
sparked  thl^ing  on  Issues  of  the  day. 

GODWIN  Bl^OS  KUKOB,  CaUkCX  IN   ADOSKSS 

At  the  grlfilron  dinners  it  Is  customary  for 
spealcers  to  represent  the  two  major  parties. 
These  speakers  have  very  little  to  gain  and 
much  to  1^.  They  are  expected  to  be 
good,  but  \t  they  are  not,  the  reaction 
spreads,  lik«  the  ripples  of  a  stone  In  a  stiU 
pond,   to  da|mage  their  Imxige. 

Satiuday  plght  Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin  Jr. 
of  Virginia, :  who  spoke  for  the  Democrats, 
blended  huitaor  and  grace  to  deliver  one  of 
the  finest  speeches  ever  made  by  any  party 
representative.  Gov.  Winthrop  RockefeUer 
of  Arkansas,  spokesman  for  the  Republicans, 
was  most  effective. 

Obviously  President  Johnson  was  elated 
by  the  number  of  laughs  and  biu'sts  of  ap- 
plause he  rfcelved  during  his  short  speech 
and  the  wann  reception  at  the  end.  But  the 
man  who  m»y  have  received  the  greatest  lift 
out  of  the  dinner  was  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk.i 

KUSK  RECEIVIS  SPONTANXOUS  STANDING  OVATION 

^len  he  was  Introduced  he  received  a 
spontaneous  standing  ovation  rivalling  any- 
thing Of  Its  Ikind  in  the  history  of  the  club. 
It  is  to  be  ^pected  that  any  President  gets 
a  rising  ovation  before  and  after  his  re- 
marks, but  for  a  man  to  get  it  on  being  in- 
troduced to!  take  a  bow  Is  rare  Indeed. 

No  doubt  JRusk  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised by  soiie  indication  of  displeasure  with 
his  conducts  of  a  foreign  policy  which  has 
American  ttoopa  dying  in  Viet  Nam.  Tet 
the  audience  of  men  and  women — ^for  the 
first  time  loj  50  years  women  were  guests  at 
a  Gridiron  dinner — rose  to  their  feet  simul- 
taneously to  cheer  and  applaud  a  man  who 
carries  a  great  weight. 

When  world  and  national  problems  can  be 
placed  in  better  perspective  by  humor.  It  Is 
to  be  regretted  that  our  own  personal  prob- 
lems cannot  be  resolved  with  the  aid  of 
more  laugbl  a  and  smllea. 


EXTEN&ION  OF  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  1.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOtTTH   CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOI  SK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  RIVEI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  boy,  i 
was  taught  t^  respect  authority  and  ob- 
serve the  laW. 

I  was  taught  that  when  constituted 
authority  established  a  rule  it  was  to  be 
observed  li>  Its  entirety. 

No  one  ever  suggested  that  I  could 
avail  myself  of  the  benefits  of  a  law  while 
at  the  same  time  ignoring  its  corre- 
sponding obligations. 

I  am  certain  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  sl^ares  with  me  this  same 
fundamental  |view  of  the  law. 

Yet  today  [we  are  confronted  with  a 
small,  but  nonetheless  vocal,  minority 
who  would  depart  from  this  traditional 
concept.         I 

I  have  reference  to  those  dissident 
voices  who  now  assail  and  attack  Gen- 
eral Hershey's  •  recent  recommendation 
that  local  draft  boards  reconsider  the 
deferred  student  status  of  those  regis- 
trants who  hive  made  every  effort  to  ob- 
struct the  implementation  of  the  draft 
law  and  the  iprocurement  of  manpower 
for  our  Armed  Forces. 


The  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  as 
well  as  every  other  enactment  of  this 
kind  in  the  jpast,  has  been  predicated 
on  the  concept  that  every  American  has 
an  obligation  to  share  in  the  military 
burden  of  oi^r  Nation.  Therefore,  every 
young  man,  ttnder  the  law,  is  considered 
to  be  avallaple  for  induction  and  as- 
sumed to  be  1-A  unless  the  President, 
in  the  implementation  of  this  law,  ascer- 
tains that  it  would  be  "in  the  national 
interest"  to  defer  or  exempt  certain  reg- 
istrants from  performing  military  serv' 
ice.  This  determination  is  made  by  the 
President  through  the  various  local  draft 
boards  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
him  and  api^led  on  an  Individual  basis 
in  the  case  of  each  registrant. 

The  Congress  has — in  writing  the  draft 
law — attempted  to  establish  specific  cri- 
teria for  ea.<ii  of  these  deferred  or  ex- 
empt categories,  and  particularly  in  the 
case  of  imde^graduate  students  permits 
their  deferment  if  the  student  so  request, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  complete  their 
college  trairiing.  In  other  words,  regis- 
trants imderjthe  Draft  Act  are  afforded 
the  "benefit"!  of  completing  their  under- 
graduate college  training  and  deferring 
their  entran<ie  into  military  service  only 
because  the  Congress  itself  has  deter- 
mined that  such  action  generally  speak- 
ing would  bq  "in  the  national  interest." 

Now  some  I  of  these  same  registrants 
who  have  bedn  given,  at  their  request,  a 
benefit  provided  under  the  draft  law  re- 
sulting in  a  deferment  of  their  military 
obligation,  now  seek  to  use  this  period  of 
grace  to  subviert  and  obstruct  the  admin- 
istration and  operation  of  the  same  law. 

I  have  reference  to  those  campus  dem- 
onstrators and  others  who  have  tried 
to  prevent  service  recruiters  from  ap- 
pearing on  campuses  and  who  have  tried 
to  prevent  drafted  men  from  boardW 
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hues  scheduled  to  take  them  into  In- 
duction centers. 

These  activities,  in  my  view,  clearly 
constitute  a  violation  of  section  12  of  the 
Sdective  Service  Act,  as  well  as  section 
23S8  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the 
national  interest  that  was  being  served 
In  permitting  these  yoimg  men  to  com- 
plete their  imdergraduate  training  is  now 
far  outweighed  by  their  deliberate  effort 
to  impair  the  national  interest  by  their 
interference  with  the  procurement  of 
manpower  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Department 
(rf  Justice  has  failed  to  prosecute  these 
young  men  for  obvious  violations  of  the 
law,  it  nonetheless  is  quite  evident  that 
Oitse  registrants  have  forfeited  any  pos- 
siMe  entitlement  to  a  continuation  of 
tbeir  student  deferred  status. 

General  Hershey  has,  therefore,  acted 
in  a  positive  and  forthright  manner  and 
has  instructed  local  draft  boards 
throughout  the  country  to  give  appro- 
priate recognition  to  these  activities  and 
to  the  possible  reclassification  of  student 
nglstrants  who  have  very  deliberately 
and  flagrantly  interfered  with  the  proc- 
for  the  procurement  of  military 
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drafted  men  from  boarding  busea  scheduled 
to  take  them  to  Inductlan  centers. 

Anyone  with  a  def  annent  who  engages  In 
this  kind  ot  aettrlty  most  ootalnly  abould 
have  his  deferment  rsroked  and  be  Inducted 
at  the  ewUest  poaalble  moment.  Bxposure  to 
military  serrloe  may  straighten  him  out.  The 
SelecUve  Service  Act  also  provides  severe 
criminal  penalties  for  those  who  violate  It. 
General  Hershey  does  not  want  to  apply 
these  penalties  to  students  with  deferments 
imless  they  refuse  to  report  for  Induction 
when  ordered  to  do  so.  But  they  should  be 
M>pUcd  to  thoee  without  deferments  who 
violate  the  law.  This,  we  suppose.  Is  where 
the'  D^artment  of  Justice  gets  into  the 
picture. 


The  MooB  Seems  a  Litde  Closer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 


manpower 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
draft  law  is  primarily  designed  to  insure 
tbe  survival  of  our  country.  Let  us  not 
penult  these  malcontents  to  utilize  its 
provisions  to  both  destroy  the  draft  law 
and  America. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
leaos  applaud  General  Hershey's  forth- 
right and  positive  actions.  If  the  Attorney 
Osneral  of  the  United  States  and  his 
minions  believe  this  action  to  be  "illegal," 
let  Wm  say  so  in  terms  equally  forth- 
li^  and  positive.  I.  for  one,  am  sick 
and  tired  of  equivocation.  If  there  exists 
tbe  (lightest  doubt  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
etil'a  mind  that  Oeneral  Hershey's  ac- 
tion is  not  fully  supported  in  the  law, 
be  need  only  say  so  and  I  am  certain 
the  Congress  will  correct  any  deficiency. 

Indicative  of  the  temper  of  America 

•ad  its  growing  resentment  of  the  fail- 
ITO  of  the  Department  to  enforce  the 
law— is  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  Mon- 
day, November  13,  1967,  enUUed  "Time 
TO  Get  Tough."  I  completely  concur  in 
the  content  of  the  editorial  and  include 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point:  ^ 
Tim*  To  Orr  TOttoh 
Selective  Service  officials  in  Washington 
«•»•  decided  that  it's  time  to  lower  the  boom 
«n  deferred  students  who  deUberately  refuse 
»«ny  their  draft  cards  or  who  resort  to 
^ttl  methods  to  obstruct  the  operation  of 
tbs  draft. 

■•ewmnendatlons  to  this  effect  have  been 
"Bt  to  aU  local  draft  boards  by  Ueut.  Gen. 
J«»J«  B.  Hershey,  Selective  Service  director. 
«n«ral  Hershey  says  this  was  done  after 
ommltaUon"  with  the  White  House  and 
IkTV^  understanding  that  top  officials  of 
«•  Department  of  JusUce  would  cooperate. 

A  Selective  Service  spokesman  makes  the 
P*»t«»at  there  la  "nothing  new"  In  this. 
«n  been  in  the  law  all  along,  he  said,  but 
"•statude  now  Is:  "Let's  enforce  the  law  " 

«K  reaction  is  that  it's  about  time.  Stu- 
o«t  deferments  are  granted  on  the  theory 
rr  "^y  "«  lu  the  naUonal  interest.  It  la 
^waetlve  of  the  national  InterMt,  however, 
SSr*"*^  students.  In  violation  of  law,  to 
^«o  prevent  service  recruiters  from  appear- 
«l  en  campuses  and  to  endeavor  to  prevent 


or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
last  Thursday— November  9.  1967— the 
world  was  witness  to  one  of  the  greatest 
technological  achievements  of  all  time — 
the  first,  unmanned,  test  flight  of  the 
Apollo-Saturn  V,  the  space  vehicle  the 
United  States  will  use  for  our  manned 
missions  to  the  moon  and  for  the  explo- 
ration of  space  for  years  to  come. 

At  7  ajn.— exactly  on  time — the  en- 
gines of  the  mighty  first  stage  ignited 
and  Apollo  IV  lifted  off  the  pad  at 
NASA's  Kennedy  l^>ace  Center.  The 
next  8^  hours  saw  a  truly  Incredible 
demonstration  of  American  technology 
and  will. 

The  Apollo  spacecraft  and  three-stage 
Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  is  by  far  our 
largest  and  most  complex  space  vehicle. 
In  addition,  NASA  had  chosen  to  laimch 
the  entire  9>ace  vehicle  in  the  first  mis- 
sion rather  than  follow  the  step-liy-step 
approach  of  earlier  programs.  Among 
the  myriad  of  firsts  recorded  by  the 
Apollo  rv  mission  were: 

The  first  launch  from  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center  Laimch  Complex  39; 

The  first  flight  of  the  "all-up"  Apollo- 
Saturn  V  space  vehicle; 

The  flrst  flight  of  the  first  stage  and 
second  stage  of  the  Saturn  V  launch 
vehicle: 

The  first  engine  restart  in  orbit  of  the 
upper  stage  of  the  Saturn  vehicle; 

The  flrst  orbital  flight  of  the  Apollo 
spacecraft; 

And  the  flrst  demonstration  of  the 
Apollo  spacecraft's  performance  return- 
ing through  the  earth's  atmosphere  at 
lunar  mission  reentry  speeds  of  25,000 
miles  per  hour. 

The  launch  vehicle  and  spacecraft,  the 
far-flung  network  of  ground  facilities, 
the  launch  and  flight  teams,  all  per- 
formed flawlessly.  All  primary  and  sec- 
ondary objectives  of  the  mission  were 
accomplished.  All  systems  and  subsys- 
tems appear  to  have  performed  as 
planned.  All  ground  support  equipment 
appears  to  have  performed  satisfactorily. 

The  Apollo  IV  mission  is  the  culmina- 
tion of.  more  than  half  a  decade  of  in- 
tensive effort.  TTie  success  of  the  mis- 
sion is  truly  a  vindication  <rf  everyone 


who  has  a  part  in  building  our  bridge 
to  the  siu'f  ace  of  the  moon.  This  mission 
is  f lurther  evidence  of  the  dedication  and 
skill  of  the  total  Apollo  team— NASA, 
the  Industrial  contractors,  and  the  uni- 
versity and  scientific  commimlties. 

The  Nation  rejoices  with  the  Apollo 
team  in  this  great  accomplishment.  It 
is  a  giant  step  forward,  a  key  milestone 
on  the  lunar  journey. 

There  is  still  much  work  ahead  of  us 
if  we  are  to  insure  that  our  brave  astro- 
nauts have  not  died  in  vain.  In  the  years 
to  come  we  will  see  other  milestones  com- 
pleted— the  first  lunar  module  test  flight, 
the  flrst  maruied  flight  of  the  Apollo- 
Saturn  I,  the  flrst  manned  flights  of  the 
Apollo-Saturn  V,  and  maimed  simula- 
tions of  the  lunar  mission,  leading  to  the 
platuied  lunar  landing. 

NASA  has  set  extremely  high  stand- 
ards. Let  us  all  continue  to  strive  to  live 
up  to  these  standards. 

Today,  the  moon  seems  a  little  closer. 


CoBiresi   Shoold   Enact  Aircraft  Noise 
Abatement  LefisIatioB 

EXnSNSION  OP  RSaiARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  MTW   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESBNTATTVES 

Thursday.  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
for  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  in  the 
Congress,  my  testimony  recently  before 
the  House  Commerce  Committee  on  my 
bill,  HJl.  618,  to  authorize  aircraft  noise 
abatement  research  and  regulations. 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  re- 
sidents of  my  district  and  to  residents 
of  most  of  our  large  cities,  and  I  have 
urged  the  committee  to  action  on  this 
legislation  without  dels^: 

AiacRArr  Noisx  ABATxxxirr 
(Testimony  of  Representative  Jacob  H.  Oil- 
BttT,  of  New  York,  before  Hoxise  Interstate 
and    Foreign   Commerce   Oommittee,   No- 
vember 14,  1967) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
conunlttee,  I  commend  you  on  the  thought- 
tvX  consideration  you  are  giving  to  this  bill 
to  abate  the  terrible  nolsee  of  jet  aircraft 
In  the  areas  of  our  nation's  major  airports. 
This  is  far-seeing  legislation.  It  faUs  well 
within  the  tradition  that  has  been  recently 
established  of  giving  attention  to  the  en- 
vironment in  which  Americans  Uve.  We  are 
fighting  air  pollution  to  cleanse  the  air  we 
breathe  and  water  pollution  to  cleanse  the 
water  we  drink  and  in  which  we  swim.  Such 
programs  are  aimed  at  restoring  the  integrity 
of  American  life.  They  are  aimed  at  per- 
mitting us  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  tech- 
nological society  without  paying  arf  intoler- 
able price  in  human  values.  I  think  the  air- 
craft noise  abatement  bm  lias  the  same  ob- 
jecUve.  I  believe  It  stands  with  water  and 
air  poUutlon  legislation  as  essential  correc- 
tives for  the  excesses  of  modem  civilization. 

I  have  been  pressing  for  this  legislation  for 
several  years,  because  my  own  constituents 
suffer  severely  from  the  noise  generated  by 
New  York's  Jet  air  traffic.  Last  year  I  received 
a  petition  signed  by  2,000  residents  at  the 
CasUe  Hill  area  of  my  district.  I  quote  from 
the  petition:  "Tlie  noise  caused  by  low-dying 
planes  makes  it  Impoulble  for  us  to  sleep,  to 
hear  normal  conversation,  or  to  enjoy  radio 
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and  televlBlon."  Many  of  my  constituents, 
some  111  and  elderly,  tell  me  of  the  strain  on 
their  nerves,  c€  the  Impairment  to  recovery 
from  lllneaa,  of  the  reduction  of  their  effici- 
ency at  work.  I  would  by  no  means  claim  that 
Kennedy  and  LaOuardla  airports  are  not 
necessary  to  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  people  who  happen  to 
live  near  them  or  within  the  limit  of  their 
flight  patterns  should  have  to  pay  this 
grievous  price. 

I  live  In  the  area  myself.  Mr.  Chairman, 
where  we  are  constantly  subjected  to  the 
noise  of  jet  motors.  I  can  personally  testify 
to  the  discomfort  that  this  noise  creates.  We 
have  never  computed  how  many  thousands  of 
Americans  are  affected  by  this  problem.  But 
I'm  sure  that  it  runs  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  And  as  we  all  know,  there  will 
not  be  fewer  jets  In  the  future  but  more, 
just  as  there  wUl  be  more  airports  to  service 
them. 

My  bill,  which  closely  resembles  the  com- 
mittee bill,  au^orlzes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  prescribe  standards  for 
aircraft  noise.  But  this  Is  a  complex  problem 
and  does  not  lend  Itself  to  an  easy  solution. 
Aircraft  manufacturers  have  not  yet  solved 
the  problem  of  quieting  the  jets.  So  my  bill 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
undertake  research  in  noise  suppression  de- 
vices for  aircraft  engines  and  ground  baffle 
systems,  as  well  as  to  develop  procedural 
techniques  for  bringing  planes  in  and  out  of 
airports  more  quietly.  It  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  perfect  noise  measurement  methods 
so  that  we  know  whether  the  rules  are  being 
observed.  It  provides  penalties  in  the  amend- 
ment, modification,  suspension  or  revocation 
of  aircraft  certificates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  problem  with  which 
our  local  communities  cannot  deal  alone.  It 
is  a  Federal  responsibility.  Congress  must 
stand  at  the  bead  of  the  attack  against  air- 
craft noise.  The  state  and  local  governments, 
as  well  as  private  industry,  will  cooperate. 
But  the  leadership  must  come  from  us.  I 
commend  you  for  taking  this  leadership  by 
these  hearings  and  I  look  forward  to  enact- 
ment of  jet  noise  abatement  legislation  in 
the  very  near  future. 


Al  Wanan,  of  Lot  A^eles  Radio  Station 
KLAC:  A  Key  Maa  in  California's 
Clean  Air  ^tory 


EXTENSION  OF  REAiARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALiroKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
tinsung  heroes  of  the  recent  sensational 
victory  in  the  House  of  R^resentatlves 
for  the  cause  of  clean  air  in  California 
was  Mi.  Al  Wiman,  of  radio  station 
KLAC  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Wiman's  persistent  aind  mnark- 
ably  successful  efforts  to  alert  the  public 
to  the  vital  importance  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967 — and  particularly  to  the  Cali- 
fornia amendment  to  that  act,  designed 
to  preserve  the  Golden  State's  right  to 
continue  its  pioneering  auto-smog  con- 
trol program-rdeserve  the  highest  com- 
mendation from  aU  our  citizens. 

Radio  station  KLAC's  letter-writing 
campaign,  motivated  and  sustained  in 
large  part  by  Al  Wiman's  dynamic  en- 
thusiasm, resulted  In  some  300,000  in- 


dividual letters  being  sent  in  from  inter- 
ested and  concerned  residents  of  the 
Greater  Lais  Angeles  area — ^In  support  of 
the  Callfoi|iia  amendment. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  KLAC 
effort  on  behalf  of  clean  air  In  California 
represents  the  finest  kind  of  public  serv- 
ice programing  in  the  best  tradition  of 
America's  oommunicatlon  media. 

It  also  mtide  a  substantial  and  effective 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  good  govern-  • 
ment  by  helping  create  a  well-informed 
and  active  citizenry — willing  and  able  to 
participate  directly  in  the  democratic 
process  by  raising  a  strong  voice  in  favor 
of  positive  congressional  action  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
State's  nearly  20  million  residents 
against  the  increasing  threat  of  deadly 
car  exhaust  fumes  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin,  as  ^ell  as  in  California's  other 
urban  metflopolitan  areas. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Los  An- 
geles, I  believe  the  unanimous  362-to-O 
passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Air^  Quality  Act  of  1967  was  a 
major  milastone  in  achieving  our  long- 
term  objective — in  which  we  in  Cali- 
fornia hav^  played  an  outstanding  lead- 
ership rola — of  organizing  a  truly  na- 
tional program  to  eliminate,  once  and 
for  all,  the  dangerous  impurities  in  the 
air  we  brelithe,  and  to  create  the  kind 
of  clean,  wholesome  atmosphere  we  want 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  children. 

I  was  particularly  happy  about  our 
success  in  obtaining  overwhelming  ap- 
proval, on  a  152-58  teller  vote,  of  the 
California  amendment  to  allow  oiu: 
State  to  enforce,  and  to  continue  to 
strengthen,  our  own  auto-smog  air  pol- 
lution contkol  regulations. 

It  was  a  tremendous  legislative  victory 
for  the  pedple  of  California — for  which 
a  full  measure  of  credit  is  due  to  the  out- 
pouring of  Individual  expressions  of  per- 
sonal concern  on  this  subject. 

By  helping  stimulate  this  interest  and 
concern,  representatives  of  the  various 
news  media,  like  Al  Wiman,  of  KLAC, 
also  share  In  this  historic  victory. 

They  should  feel  a  sense  of  genuine, 
and  well-doserved  pride  in  having  played 
a  key  part  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
clean  air  in  California — and  in  the  rest 
of  the  Nation. 

For,  this  I  action  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  go  a  long  way  toward 
promoting  a  cooperative  local-State- 
Federal-prijvate  industry  approcudi  to  es- 
tablishing $,  healthy  living  environment 
in  America's  increasingly  crowded  met- 
ropolitan centers  like  Los  Angeles — 
where  some  80  percent  of  the  country's 
population  tvill  soon  reside. 
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Communist  Party  Lbe  Parroted 

EXT^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOfl  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIAMA 

IN  THE  H(  >USE  OF  RSPRESENTATTVES 

Thun  day,  November  19, 1997 

Mr.  RARtCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 


Russian  Con  munlsts — the  enemy  is  Red 
China.  So  the  Russians  tell  us  and  want 
us  to  believe.' 

The  threatening  Chinese.  Less  than  a 
life  span  ago,  we  literally  gave  China  to 
the  Russian  Communists  to  set  up  the 
classroom  b|iffer-state  idea  to  defend 
Southeast  Aiia.  The  idea  possibly  being 
that  China  'vias  so  big,  so  populated  and 
poor  that  Rnssia,  as  had  conquerors  of 
the  past,  could  never  subdue  the  sleeping 
giant. 

So  the  Chinese  today,  who  can  barely 
feed  their  population,  propelled  with  So- 
viet capitals  arms,  and  Communist 
teaching  are  (the  real  enemy?  If  China  is 
the  real  enemy,  ask  yourself  why  the 
U.S.  establishment  does  not  turn  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  his  UJ5.  armed  and  fed 
troops  loose  to  liberate  the  mainland? 
Or  why  does  the  State  Department  for- 
bid the  use  of  Chinese  Nationalist  troops 
in  Vietnam  to  save  the  loss  of  American 
lives?  j 

Who  is  kldping  whom?  And  why?  Be- 
cause Russial  is  having  trouble  with  her 
onetime  pupbet  satellite? 
■  Make  no  bones  about  it  There  is  but 
one  enemy,  »nd  its  domicile  is  in  Mos- 
cow— the  Communist  international  con- 
spiracy— which  Includes  its  dupes  and 
card  carriers  right  here  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  If  you  need  more  con- 
firmation remember  that  it  is  the  Rus- 
sians who  are  supplying  four-fifths  ot 
the  munitions  killing  our  American  boys 
in  Vietnam. 

The  informed  American  people  just  are 
not  buying  the  party  line  that  China  is 
the  real  enemy. 

Mr:  Speaker,  I  include  a  column  of 
Roscoe  Dnunmond  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post — the  UJS.  Pravda— 
for  November  15,  to  show  the  propaganda 
control  of  the|  enemy  of  free  men : 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Not.  16, 

1967] 

World  TitAitmw  and  Rusk  Agxxx  That 

PzKiifc's  THE  Real  Exkmt 

MThen  Secretary  of  Stat«  Dean  Rusk, 
Soviet  writer  I)ya  Ehrenburg,  Lt.  0«n.  Janus 
M.  Oavin,  Prii|ie  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Tew  at 
Singapore,  and  President  Hablb  Bourguiba 
of  Tunlola  are  in  agreement — that's  some- 
thing, 1 

When  they  are  In  agreement,  speciflcally 
and  in  detail,  about  the  danger  of  the  aggres- 
sive purpoees  And  power  of  Red  China— tbst 
Is  indeed  newa 

It  should  holp  alert  everybody  to  what  li 
at  stake  in  Southeast  Asia  today. 

This  remarkable  agreement  in  pinpointing 
the  coQunon  p#ril  ha«  come  into  focus  in  the 
past  few  days. 

However  mUch  they  may  dilfer  in  their 
reasons  tor  reactiing  this  conclusion,  ttaess 
five  men  cite  the  same  threat  to  world  peace 
and  describe  that  threat  in  almost  the  same 
wcx'ds. 

Rusk,  Ebrenbiu'g.  Gavin,  Bourgulba,  sod 
Lee  have  each  spoken  separately  at  different 
times  and  under  different  circumstances.  But 
aU  sound  exactly  the  same  warning. 

Taken  singly,  the  warning  from  each  of 
these  five  coum  conceivably  be  dismissed  as 
having  some  ulterior  motivation.  Taken  to- 
gether, these  iramings  cannot  rationally  or 
safely  be  dismissed. 

Secretary  Rqsk,  at  a  recent  press  confer- 
ence, spoke  of  the  danger  of  "»  blUlon  Chi- 
nese armed  with  nuclear  weapons." 

Mr.  Shrenborg,  a  leading  Soviet  author 
and  journalist,  talked  with  Harrison  Salis- 
bury of   the  Kew  York  Times  Just  befon 


Orenburg  died  last  sununer  and  used  al- 
most exactly  the  same  words  as  Secretary 
BWk. 

The  root  of  the  problem."  Ehrenbuig 
Hid.  "is  their  population.  They  have  so  many 
psople  and  the  population  continues  to  grow. 
Itw  larger  China  gets,  the  greater  the  dan- 

Oen.  Gavin,  a  critic  of  the  Amerlcain  de- 
fense of  Soutli  Vietnam,  said  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  Sunday  that  he  agreed  with  Secretary 
Sttsk  that  Communist  Ctiina  is  "the  real 
csemy."  He  said  ttiat  "Clilna  is  the  power 
tiiat  Is  providing  the  means  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
tafigtit." 

President  Bourgulba,  the  moderate  leader 
of  s  North  African  Arab  nation,  warns  di- 
rectly against  the  danger  of  Red  Chinese  ex- 
pansion. 

"China,"  he  said  recently,  "has  entered 
tbe  (cold  war)  contest  and,  by  Inciting 
Hanoi  to  intransigence,  it  seeks  nothing  less 
than  to  confound  its  opposing  Soviet  broth- 
sr,  and  to  prove  to  him  that  guerrilla  warfare 
can  get  the  l>etter  of  the  American  army. 

"China  would  then  be  able  to  entertain 
any  hope  and  nothing  would  stop  the  un- 
Issahlng  of  its  masses  upon  Vfetnam,  Asia, 
tad  Russia  Itself.  What's  more,  China  would 
the   leadership   of   the   Communist 


as  those  who  are  supporting  and  woiklng 
closely  with  him  in  CallfomUL  Mr.  Ed- 
wards has  also  made  some  most  Interest- 
ing observations  regarding  Oovemor 
Reagan's  prospectus  for  the  White  House. 
I,  as  I  know  all  of  you  will,  find  "Reagan: 
A  Political  Biograptiy"  a  most  significant 
political  book  and  one  that  everyone  and 
anyone  involved  or  interested  in  politics 
should  read. 
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Message  of  the  President  of  the  Polish 
Government  in  Exile 


This  is  why  Bourgulba  Joins  in  warning 
that  tmchecked  Chinese  expansionism 
ttnatens  "the  eqviUibrlum  of  the  world." 

This  is  why  Prime  Minister  Lee  of  Singa- 
pgrs  Joins  In  warning  that  unchecked 
ChiBese  expansionism  Imperils  the  independ- 
snee  of  all  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  and 
tbs  freedom   of    their    aso    mllUon    people. 


Reafu  Book  Is  Great 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OBio 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  IS,  1967 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ban  now  the  American  public  will  have 
»oted  upon  its  choice  for  the  37th  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States. 

Bat,  as  of  today,  there  are  many  poten- 
tW  contenders  for  that  great  honor.  One 
ofttwm  is  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  of  Cali- 
bnia.  He  is  a  newcomer  in  the  pubUc 
eie  of  politics,  and  many  Americans  have 
not  had  an  ojqjortunlty  to  learn  of  his 
Us;  bis  career,  and  his  many  earlier  con- 
tdbotions  to  our  society. 

Lse  Edwards,  a  highly  respected  pub- 
Mfr-tolitlcal  relations  consultant  and 
•*ote  political  observer,  known  to  many 
^ySt  has  written  an  outstanding  biog- 
i^iby  of  Governor  Reagan.  It  was  re- 
Mied  only  this  week  and  is  entitled 
"Beagan:  A  PoUtical  Biography." 

"pteagan"  is  an  outstandiiig  book  about 
•MSdnating  and  complex  man.  The 
■sok  contains  a  wealth  of  original  infor- 
"■tton  about  the  Giovemor— and  I  com- 
■«d  Mr.  Edwards  for  the  thoroughness 
«  Ms  research.  He  has  delved  into  Gov- 
ernor Reagan's  life  by  interviewing 
nmbers  of  the  Governor's  family,  boy- 
hood friends,  high  school  and  college 
professors,  and  Individuals  who  worked 
Wm  the  Governor  immediately  after  he 
JJjMjraduated  from  Eureka  CoUege  in 
{MWa  Mr.  Edwards,  I  might  point  out, 
Ms^  Interviewed  those  who  consider  * 
"•■elyes  foes  of  the  Governor  aa  weD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   tLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  16. 1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  11,  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
on  which  Poland's  Independence  was 
proclaimed  at  the  close  of  World  War  I, 
his  excellency  August  Zaleskl.  President 
of  the  Polish  Government  in  Exile,  issued 
a  statement  from  London  to  Poles 
throughout  the  world,  in  which  he  paid 
tribute  to  Marshal  Joseph  Pilsudskl,  an 
outstanding  leader  in  Poland's  fight  for 
freedom. 

Starting  with  a  quotation  from  the  law 
passed  in  prewar  Poland  in  respect  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  country's  inde- 
pendence day,  the  President's  message 
reads  as  follows: 

MB88AGK  or  TBS  PSBSmKNT   Or  THX  RXFUBLIC 

or  Poland  to  thb  Pousa  Nation  oif  thk 
Occasion  or  Poland's  Independence  Dat, 
NovsiCBE»  11,  1967 

"The  11th  day  of  November,  as  the  an- 
niversary Of  the  recovery  of  independence  by 
the  Polish  nation  and  as  the  day  linked  for 
all  time  with  the  great  name  of  Marshal 
Joseph  Pilsudskl,  the  victorious  leader  of  the 
nation  in  its  fight  for  the  freedom  of  Pcdand, 
shall  be  solemnized  as  Independence  Day,  a 
national  holiday." 

Imprisoned  by  the  Germans  in  Magdebiirg, 
Pilsudskl,  the  Commandant  of  the  Polish 
Legions,  regained  his  freedom  after  Ger- 
many's defeat  In  1918  and  arrived  In  War- 
saw on  November  10th.  The  Regency  CouncU, 
the  Polish  war-time  transitlonary  authority, 
knew  how  vastly  popular  he  was  with  the 
whole  Polish  nation  and  at  once  began  nego- 
tiations with  him  with  the  result  that  all  Its 
authority  was  vested  In  his  hands  the  very 
next  day. 

It  is  Indeed  dlfflcult  to  realise  how  enor- 
mous was  the  task  which  faced  the  first 
Chief  of  State.  Poland's  frontiers  had  not 
yet  been  fixed;  there  was  no  Administration, 
and  the  country  was  exhausted  by  the  pro- 
longed war  waged  upon  its  territories.  True, 
the  valour  and  devotion  of  the  Polish  eirmy 
was  very  great,  but  it  was  relatively  not 
ntimerous  and  Inadequately  aimed. 

During  the  next  two  years  \inder  Pilsud- 
skl's  leadership,  the  Polish  naUon  overcame 
the  dlfBcultles  it  had  to  face  and  created 
such  a  strong  State  ttiat  a  Russian  invasion 
was  repulsed  and  Europe  defended  against 
being  over-run  by  the  Communists. 

This  year,  as  we  celebrate  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Pllsudski's  birth,  it  Is  fit  to 
recall  that  he  giilded  us  through  a  period 
of  otir  history  fraught  not  only  with  diffi- 
culties but  also  with  glory. 

We  beseech  the  Almighty  Uutt  w«  be 
granted  to  rebuUd  what  we  had  once  rebuUt 
under  PUsudskl's  leadership. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENl'A'nVES 

Tuesday.  October  31.  1967 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  outstanding  public  servant  from 
Texas,  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
William  M.  McMillan,  recently  received 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Award,  the  Post 
Office  Department's  highest  honor  for 
its  top  management  officials  serving  In 
noncareer  appointments.  Mr.  McMillan 
has  spent  more  than  40  years  in  the 
postal  service,  working  his  way  up  from 
the  ranks  to  his  present  post  as  head  of 
the  Department's  Bureau  of  Operations. 
I  know  of  no  one  within  the  Depart- 
ment who  would  have  a  greater  knowl- 
edge of  postal  operations -than  BiU  Mc- 
Millan. I  have  known  him  for  better  than 
30  years,  inasmuch  as  he  was  working  as 
a  postal  inspector  while  I  was  employed 
in  the  College  Station,  Tex.,  post  office. 
He  has  had  personal  contact  with  virtu- 
ally every  facet  of  postal  operations  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  career  with  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  who  deserves  the 
award  more  than  Bill  McMillan,  and 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  Department's  announcement 
of  the  award: 

Post  OmcE  Depaxtmxnt  Gxneeai,  Release 
No.  183 
Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien 
today    presented    the    Benjamin    Franklin 
Award     to     Assistant     Postmaster     Oener«l 
William  M.  McMUlan  of  Ben  Franklin,  Texas. 
The  award  Is  the  Post  Office  Department's 
highest  honor  for  its  top  management  offi- 
cials   serving    in    non-career    appointments. 
Mr.  McMillan  heads  the  Department's  Bu- 
reau  of  Operations  and  has  direct  responsi- 
bility for  the  daUy  work  of  the  nation's  32,000 
post   offices   and   more    than    700.000   postal 
employees. 

In  presentation  ceremonies  today  at  the 
Department  the  Postmaster  General  said: 
"Never  before  have  our  poet  offices  faced 
such  great  challenges;  rarely  before  have  they 
had  leadership  of  a  man  like  this  who  has 
devoted  four  decades  to  buUdlng  the  quality 
and  efficiency  of  the  Postal  System  " 

Mr.  O'Brien  added  that  "it  U  a  particular 
pleasure  for  me  to  mark  my  second  anni- 
versary as  Postmaster  General  today  by  hon- 
oring a  man  who  has  so  ably  aided  me  during 
these  past  two  years  in  meeting  the  many 
complex  responslbUlUes  Incident  to  the  of- 
fice of  Postmaster  General."  Mr.  O'Brien's 
appointment  was  announced  by  President 
Johnson  on  Noveml)er  3,  1966. 
The  award  cited  Mr.  McMilUn  for: 
"A  lifetime  of  distinguished  pubUc  service, 
dedicated  to  the  finest  traditions  of  the  Poet 
Office  Department  and  marked  by  skillful 
administration,  prudent  management  and 
zealous  appUcatlon  of  poUcles  of  progress  and 
responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the  people." 
Mr.  McMillan  U  the  sixth  recipient  of  the 
annual  award,  established  in  1962.  Past  re- 
cipients liave  been  Deputy  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Frederick  C.  Belen.  fwmer  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Postmaster  Genwal  James  F 
KeUeher,  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
Ralph  W.  Nicholson,  Special  AssUtant  to  the 
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Postmaster  OenenJ  Ira  Kapenateln  and  Aa- 
slatant  Postmaster  Oeneral  Richard  J. 
ICurphy. 

A  walnut  plaque  aymlMUaM  the  awanl. 
and  a  miniature  bust  at  Benjamin  Franklin' 
as  well  as  a  yranfclln  postage  stamp  of  1847, 
(the  first  Issued  bj  the  United  States)  deo- 
<»ate  the  plaque. 

The  1M7  winner  began  his  career  In  the 
Postal  Service  40  years  ago  as  a  substitute 
dtA  In  Albany,  Texas. 

He  was  Regional  Director  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  at  Dallas,  Texas,  supervising  all 
postal  operations  tn  Texas  and  L<oulslana, 
when  President  Johnson  nominated  him  tor 
his  present  position  on  February  18,  1964. 
He  was  oonllrmed  a  month  later. 

Mr.  lfcl<lllan's  place  of  birth  foreshadowed 
his  career.  He  was  born  May  8.  1B06,  In  a  town 
named  after  the  first  Postmaster  Oeneral — 
Ben  Franklin,  Texas. 

He  attended  teachers  colleges  at  Denton 
and  Commerce,  Texas,  and  taught  school  for 
three  years  before  entering  the  poetal  service. 

Mr.  McBClllan  rose  steadily  through  the 
ranks  to  become  a  postal  Inspector  In  1035, 
and  Inspector-ln-Charge  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Inspection  Service  Division  in  1946. 

He  spent  20  years  In  the  Poetal  Inspection 
Service,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  out- 
standing Investigator  working  out  of  Fort 
Worth  and  Dallas  diulng  most  of  this  period, 
between  1946  and  1964. 

At  Dallas,  he  successfully  Investigated  In- 
surance and  uranium  fraud  cases  Involving 
millions  of  dollars. 

As  Assistant  Postmaster  Oeneral  in  charge 
of  Operations,  Mr.  McMillan's  responsibilities 
Include  functional  direction  of  all  post  offices. 
branches  and  stations  and  a  staff  of  more 
than  700,000  Field  service  employees.  He  also 
has  direct  responsibility  for  the  collection, 
processing,  dispatch  and  delivery  of  more 
than  80  billion  pieces  of  mail  annually. 

He  administers  an  operational  budget  of 
more  than  $6.3  bllUon  this  fiscal  year — equal- 
ing or  exceeding  budgets  of  many  of  the 
nation's  cori>orate  giants. 

In  1965,  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  selected 
Mr.  McMillan  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Boilers 
Technical  Advisory  Committee.  This  group  is 
composed  of  top-ranking  representatives 
from  industry  and  business  who  are  con- 
sulted by  the  Department  on  major  postal 
programs,  policies,  and  procedures  as  a  part 
of  the  Department's  partnership  with  its 
customers  for  greater  efficiency  and  better 
service. 

Mr.  McMillan  is  married  to  the  former  EUa 
Watson.  They  have  two  sons  and  live  at  1200 
North  Nash  Street,  Arlington,  Virginia. 


State  Bar  of  Cafiforaia   Sapports  Cali- 
forak  Raral  Ltgal  AssUtaace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  csLiroBinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  16. 1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  California  Rural  Jjngal  As- 
sistance, an  agency  designed  to  mrovlde 
legal  assistance  to  the  rural  poor,  has 
found  an  honorable  and  prestigious  sup- 
porter In  the  board  of  governors  at  the 
State  bar  of  California. 

The  board  of  governors  has  urged  in  a 
recmt  resolution  that  Congress  continue 
its  authorization  and  am>roval  of  the 
legal  servlcei  program  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 


tunity. Th4y  further  maintain  that  an 
outright  le^latlve  prohibition  of  all  ac- 
tivities of  the  CLRA  aimed  at  bringing 
actlcHi  against  any  public  agency  of  the 
United  Stales,  any  State,  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  would  be  "clearly 
contrary  to  the  public  interest  and  urges 
the  Congreps  of  the  United  States  not 
enact  any  such  legislation." 

I  aiH>lau(l  the  State  bar  of  California 
for  their  courageous  and  progressive 
stand.  I  believe  we  ought  to  pay  some 
special  attention  to  what  they  have 
stated  in  tlieir  resolution,  which  follows: 

RxsoLtmoN,  Adopted  bt  thx  Boako  or  Oov- 

KBNORS,  State  Bar  or  CAuroRNU,  Octobke 

20.  1967 

Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Board  ol  -  Oovemors  of  the  State  Bar  of 
California  tl  at  certain  legislative  proposals 
have  been  oi  may  be  made  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  affecting  the  program 
of  legal  services  for  the  poor  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Oppottunlties  Act,  Including  a  pro- 
posal that  qo  agency  under  such  program 
be  permitted  to  bring  any  action  against 
any  public  agency  of  the  United  States,  any 
State,  or  anf  political  subdivision  thereof; 
and 

Whereas,  tbe  principal  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  tbe  State  Bar  of  California, 
being  an  integrated  bar  association  with  ap- 
proximately twenty-nine  thousand  members, 
are  to  aid  1^  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
advancement  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence 
or  to  the  liaprovement  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice,  and  to  maintain  the  high 
legal  and  etl|lcal  standards  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession to  the  end  that  the  public  Interest 
be  served  and  promoted  by  members  of  that 
profession;  and 

Whereas,  la  furtherance  of  these  responsi- 
bilities the  State  Bar  of  California  has  here- 
tofore ezpresed  its  approval  in  principle  of 
the  legal  services  program  under  tbe  auspices 
of  tbe  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  has 
urged  the  Congress  to  continue  Its  authori- 
zation and  approval  of  such  programs,  and 
commends  the  Congress  for  its  continued 
support  tberfof;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  Bar  of  California,  whUe 
recognizing  that  there  are  inherent  In  the 
day  to  day  operations  of  such  programs  vari- 
ous social,  moral  and  economic  Issues  as  to 
which  reasoQable  persons  including  respon- 
sible officials  of  oiir  State  and  Federal  Oov- 
emment  may  and  do  differ  and  as  to  which 
this  State  Bar  expresses  no  opinion,  never- 
theless believes  that  the  public  interest  de- 
mands that  lawyers  give  faithful  and  vigor- 
ous advice  aqd  representation  to  their  clients 
and  that  laglslatlon  affecting  such  duty 
should  not  be  enacted;  now,  therefore,  It  Is 

Resolved  that  Tbe  State  Bar  of  California 
expresses  grajve  concern  that  certain  of  the 
proposed  legislative  changes  relating  to  the 
subject  legal  service  programs  may  seriously 
impair  the  independence  and  obligation  of  a 
lawyer  to  his  client,  and  to  that  extent  are 
unwise  and  Inimical  to  the  public  Interest, 
and  therefore  urges  that  any  such  legislative 
proposals  be  defeated;  and  It  Is 

Further  resolved  that  it  Is  the  view  of  The 
State  Bar  of  California  that  eligibility  of  Indi- 
gent persons  to  receive  legal  representation 
by  lawyers  sonnng  in  programs  operated  tm- 
der  the  OlSce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
should  not  be  made  to  turn  upon  Uie  party 
or  entity  as  %o  whom  a  potential  client  may 
have  a  legal  problem  or  claim,  and  that  while 
The  State  Bar  of  California  does  not  approve 
of  the  seeking  out.  Instituting  and  maintain- 
ing of  any  clSss  suits  by  such  lawyers  except 
as  they  affect  the  rights  of  a  particular  client 
who  has  voluntarily  and  In  good  faith  sought 
leg^  represebtatlon  under  such  a  program 
and  farther,  ^oes  not  ^prove  the  institution 
or  maintenance  by  such  lawyers  of  any  and 
all  kinds  of  suits  or  claims  against  various 


and  sundry  agencies  of  the  federal,  state  or 
local  governmonts  relating  to  various  types 
of  moral,  social  or  economic  problems  affect- 
ing large  class^  of  persons  other  than  the 
partlciilar  cUeqt,  this  State  Bar  believes  that 
an  outright  legislative  prohibition  of  all  such 
actions  would  Ike  clearly  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  hot  to  enact  any  such  lecis. 
lation.  " 


Yon  Do  f<ot  Like  Rioti 
Neither  Do  We 


-Well, 


EXTENJIION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CMRLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOU  3E  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursdc  y,  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  well-rea- 
soned petition  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which  many  Memben 
have  received^  The  petition  Is  sponsored 
by  the  members  of  the  Communication 
Workers  of  American,  AFL-CIO.  Hun- 
dreds of  constituents  of  my  congression- 
al district,  wl^  are  members  of  this  fine 
union,  signed  and  delivered  these  peti- 
tions to  me  personally. 

It  was  thejintentlon  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  aommunicati<m  Workers  of 
America  to  indicate  their  strcmg  support 
for  programs  "to  eliminate  the  causes 
which  lead  to  riots  and  civil  disturbances 
in  our  Natioft."  In  signing  these  peti- 
tions, they  requested  Congress  to  act  on 
programs  in  the  areas  of  Jobs,  housing, 
and  educatioil — as  a  means  to  cut  deep- 
ly into  the  bfUBic  causes  for  the  civil  dis- 
turbances which  have  occurred  througli- 
out  our  countfy. 

These  union  members  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated fo  their  forthright  stand  on 
this  important  matter.  I  heartily  concur 
with  the  subslance  of  the  petition,  which 
I  received  tod»y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  petition 
is  as  follows: 

PrWTiON    TO    T*B     CONGKESS    Or    THX    VvTTa 

States    or    Iameuca— Yoxr    Don't    Liki 

Riots?— Wxii,  NxTTHxa  Do  Wx 

Americans  everywhere  agree  that  action 
must  be  taken  now  to  eliminate  the  causes 
which  lead  to  rioting  and  dvU  dlstiirbances 
In  ovir  nation,  i 

The  recent  lives  lost  and  property  dam- 
aged In  riots  that  ravaged  ovir  cities  proved 
that  the  cities  and  states  cannot  carry  tbe 
burden  alone. 

Only  the  Cciogress  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  both  the  responsibility  and  authority  to 
pass  the  laws  and  appropriate  the  funds  for 
Jobs,  housing  and  education  needed  now  by 
the  millions  of  Impoverished  Americans. 

History  itself  has  taught  us  that  where 
these  three  basic  needs  are  left  unmet.  aU 
races  are  trapped  in  filthy,  rat-infested  ghet- 
tos ripe  for  rioting  or  In  deplorable  condi- 
tions which  ars  "deadend."  The  answer  Is  s 
creattve,  consiructlve,  practical  progrsin 
that  will  bene^t  all  Americans  dlrecUy  or 
mdlrectly — not  la  giveaway! 

Therefore.  Je.  the  undersigned,  beUe« 
Congress  must  lact  by  providing: 

1.  Jobs:  Put  peafA»  to  work.  As  recom- 
mended by  tb«  President's  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation  and  Economle 
Progress,  the  government  should  beoomt 
"the  employer  nf  last  reamt"  by  providing 
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yobllc  service  employment  opportunities  for 
vprkers  who  are  unsuccessful  In  competing 
for  Jobs  In  private  Industry.  This  would  put 
(very  American  who  is  able  and  willing  to 
«ork  on  a  Job. 

1.  Housing:  Slum  bousing  la  this  nation 
must  go;  xinsafe.  Infested  buildings  must  l>e 
cleaned  up  or  closed  down  and  decent  shelter 
must  be  built.  Money  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  must  be  spent  carefully  and  effl- 
dently.  and  new  funds  must  be  appropriated 
ts  needed. 

8.  Education:  A  policy  should  be  adopted 
snd  implemented  to  provide  free  public  edu- 
cation from  pre-klndergarten  up  to  and  In- 
dndlng  the  doctorate  level  for  all,  with  only 
attllty  and  motivation  serving  as  qualifying 
flwtors. 

By  means  of  this  petition,  we  make  known 
to  you  that  the  American  public  demands 
tbs  action  that  is  needed  now  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  dtles. 

(Please  sign  on  the  reverse  side  of  this 
pstltlon.) 

(This  petition  sponsored  by  members  of 
fhs  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO.) 


AstroMnt    Gibtoa    Spadb 
Advertisuf  Qab 


li    BdU* 


lore    Sol<Ber    KiUed    ia    Yietaum 
OB  Third  Tow  of  Duty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   KSSTliAIfS 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  16. 1967 

Ifr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
&8gt.  James  L.  Beyerllng,  a  soldier  from 
Bittimore,  Md.,  was  recently  killed  in 
Mtlon  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  ecmmend 
the  courage  of  this  young  man  and  to 
hgoor  his  memory  by  Including  the  fol- 
lowing article  In  the  Record  : 

BtiTntOBB  SoLnnca  Is  ifTT.t.gn  on  Thiu 

VSTTMAM    TOtim    or    DUTT 

A  Baltimore  soldier  v^o  returned  to  Vlet- 
aam  last  summer  for  his  third  tour  of  duty 
tbtn  hss  been  killed  In  action,  the  Defense 
Difivtment  reported  yesterday. 

Staff  Sgt.  James  L.  Beyerllng,  who  had 
bstn  In  the  Army  since  his  graduation  from 
Fsttsnon  High  School  In  1063.  when  he  was 
IT,  was  listed  ecvUer  as  minmng  in  action,  but 
«■§  placed  yesterday  on  tbe  list  of  soldiers 
kOM  by  hoetUe  forces. 

WOTTMSIS  TWICK 

His  father.  LeRoy  BeyerUng,  of  3613  Rob- 
wlB  place.  In  Highlandtown,  said  yester- 
day that  he  wotdd  not  believe  his  son  was 
tma  until  the  Army  shipped  the  body  home. 

On  his  earlier  tours  In  Vietnam,  Sergeant 
Bsysrllng  was  wounded  twice  by  shrapnel. 

Be  was  first  wounded  in  1965,  while  he 
MS  flying  as  a  gunner  on  an  armed  heUcop- 
tv.  In  1966  he  stepped  on  a  mine  while  on 
•  gnrand  patrol  near  Cu  Chi. 

Although  he  Joked  about  his  wounds,  they 
■»•  serious — the  mine  blast  caxised  him  to 
>•  hospitalized  for  five  months  In  Saigon 
•Bd  Japan.  It  sent  shrapnel  Into  his  arms. 
l«ff  and  neck,  and  tore  open  his  left  wrist 
•■dlltUe  finger. 

1  was  told  I  went  up  In  the  air  like  an 
yas-Agena  rocket  when  I  hit  that  mine." 
wisant  Beyerllng  told  an  Interviewer  last 
"n««»er  while  he  was  preparing  to  go  back 
to  Vietnam. 

After  he  recovered,  he  was  sent  back  to  the 
rated  States  and  spent  a  few  months  at 
»«t  Dix.  N  J.,  which  he  deacribed  as  "too 
"Jm,  too  quiet." 

*  was  sent  to  Jungle  warfare  echoed  in 
"^  then  ordered  back  to  Vietnam. 


KSTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THADDOFS  J.  DULSKI 

or  Bxw  ToaiK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 
Thursday.  November  16. 1967 

Mr.  DUIJ3KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  h&d  a  great  day  in  space  progress 
last  week  when  we  accomplished  a  soft- 
landing  on  the  moon  Just  a  few  hours 
after  a  successful  launch  of  the  huge 
Satum-5  rocket. 

Scientific  progress  in  space  in  the  past 
decade  has  been  tremendous.  WhUe  each 
step  Is  a  major  achievement  in  Itself,  yet 
it  is  Just  one  more  move  on  a  long  path, 
in  this  case  toward  a  manned  landing 
on  the  moon. 

Just  a  few  days  before  the  successful 
Satum-5  test,  Astronaut  Edward  G. 
Gibson,  a  former  Buffalo  resident,  was  in 
Buffalo  to  speak  to  the  Greater  Buffalo 
Advertising  Club  about  the  space 
program. 

Dr.  Gibson  gave  a  very  interesting  and 
timely  explanation  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram and  how  the  revelations  of  this 
program  can  be  applied  in  further  space 
development. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Gibson's  talk  on 
"Utilizing  Our  ApoUo  Ci«>abilities"  fol- 
lows: 

Asthonaut  Gibson  Spksks  to  BtTrrALo 

AnvxsnsiNa  Club 
I'd  like  to  discuss  with  you  the  capabili- 
ties we  are  developing  for  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram and  the  methods  by  which  we  plan  to 
utilize  them  in  Apollo  applications. 

Mainline  Apollo,  the  program  which  Is  de- 
veloping hardware  and  techniques  to  place 
men  on  the  moon  is  a  major  goal  of  the 
space  program,  and  the  one  about  which  the 
American  public  has  received  the  most  infor- 
mation. In  the  course  of  obtaining  this  goal, 
many  capabilities  have  to  be  developed  that 
will  be  put  to  good  use  In  other  types  of 
missions — In  particular,  long  duration  earth 
orbital  missions. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  manned  part  of  our 
country's  space  program  began  with  project 
Mercury.  The  Merc\U7  program  provided  us 
with  valuable  experience  In  many  different 
areas.  Primarily.  It  proved  that  man  can 
adapt  to  the  environment  of  space  and  that 
man  is  a  useful,  dependable,  and  very  neces- 
sary part  of  our  space  systems. 

Project  Mercury  was  our  first  stepping 
stone  to  landing  a  man  on  the  moon.  Bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  Merciuy  and  oxir 
manned  lunar  jnlsslon  was  the  recently  com- 
pleted, highly  successful.  Project  Oemlnl 
which  I  will  summarize  briefly  for  you. 

When  originally  planned,  the  Oemlnl  pro- 
gram's major  goals  were  threefold:  To  for- 
mulate and  refine  rendezvous  and  docking 
techniques;  to  determine  how  astronauts 
could  live  and  work  safely  In  space  for  ex- 
tended periods;  and  to  develop  the  systems 
to  bring  a  spacecraft  back  to  earth  In  a  pre- 
determined landing  area.  These  goals  were 
accomplished  on  the  ten  Tn«nny^|  nights  tn 
the  Oemlnl  series,  representing  almost  3,000 
manhours  in  space. 

Five  of  the  flights  Involved  extravehlciilar 
activity  enabling  astronauts  to  spend  OMre 
than  13  hours  outside  the  spaoecxaft. 
Rendezvoiu  was  accomplished  on  six  of  tbe 
flights — four  of  which  also  Included  dock- 
ing and  multiple  docking  maneuvers. 
The  AjwUo  launch  vrtUdea  eaa  put  large 
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payloada  Into  earth  orbit.  The  uprated  Saturn 
1  can  pUoe  86,000  pounds  In  low  earth  orblf 
Saturn  V,  3SO.0O0  poxmds. 

AH  of  these  demonstrated  and  potential 
eapabUlties  wm  be  required  and  put  to 
good  nae  in  the  ApoUo  appUcatlona  program 
Also,  to  some  degree,  we  must  extend  these 
capabumes  In  AAP  in  order  to  achieve  cer- 
tain  scientlflc  and  technological  goals  At 
present,  plans  are  In  progress  for  manned 
measurements  dlrecUy  related  to  astronomy, 
weather  forecasting,  agricultural  studies. 
invesUgatlon  of  water  resources,  mapping 
ocean  surveys,  and,  of  course,  the  continued 
exploration  of  the  lunar  surface. 

The  changing  technical  nature  of  these 
acUvities,  that  la  their  operational  and  in- 
creased scientific  requirements,  is  evidenced 
by  the  selection  of  flight  crew  members  with 
matching  capabUiaes.  The  original  group 
selected  for  space  flight  had  a  high  pro- 
ficiency in  flying  and  a  good  engineering 
background.  Seme  selections  since  then  have 
stressed  a  higher  proflciency  In  science  and 
less  in  flying.  Particularly,  the  group  of  which 
I  am  privileged  to  be  has  a  relatively  ex- 
tensive scientlflc  background,  but  we  have 
also  had  to  attain  a  useful  level  of  flight 
capability.  Three  of  the  Ave  of  us  had  no 
Jet  flight  experience  and  obtained  AF  wings 
in   the  AF   13-month   program. 

To  develop  the  capabmtles  to  carry  our 
scientifically  uaeful  missions,  we  must  learn 
much  more  about  mant  capablliues  and 
limitations  In  space  flight.  We  must  deter- 
mine, for  example,  how  long  he  can  operate 
effectively  in  space  without  returning  to 
earth.  We  must  learn  the  most  effective 
means  of  accomplishing  extra-vehicular 
activities  such  as  those  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  assembly  of  large  structures 
In  space,  and  we  must  develop  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  economical  means  of  flight  con- 
trol and  communications. 

The  ApoUo  capabilities  will  give  us  the 
means  to  economically  study  these  areas  by 
not  only  direct  use  but  also  by  the  reuse 
of  ApoUo  hardware,  by  revlsltatlon  of  hard- 
ware in  orbit,  by  rcsupply,  and  by  minor 
modlficaUon  to  provide  e:q>endablM  for 
longer  duration  of  the  spacecraft  themselves. 
Basically,  the  space  vehicle  hardware  devel- 
oped to  conduct  the  Apollo  program  will  be 
used  for  ApoUo  applications. 

New  development  requirements  to  adapt 
this  hardware  for  ApoUo  applications  mis- 
sions are  minimal  and  center  primarily  on 
increasing  the  life  span  of  basic  systems  and 
subsystems  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
longer  duration  missions. 

At  present  there  are  three  ApoUo  applica- 
tion flights  under  development.  The  objective 
of  the  first  flight  is  to  perform  many  experi- 
ments in  the  space  sciences  and  advanced 
technology  in  \  low  altitude  earth  orbit  for 
a  period  of  up  to  14  days.  Earth  resources  U 
one  important  area  which  will  be  studied 

The  second  flight  wUl  establish  an  orbital 
"workshop"  in  space  by  orbiting  an  empty 
upper,  or  8-IVB,  stage  from  a  Saturn  I  or 
SatiuTi  V  launch  vehicle,  with  an  "airlock" 
which  wUl  permit  easy  access  to  the  work- 
she^  and  egress  to  the  space  outside. 

This  combination  of  workshop  and  airlock 
wlU  provide  an  economical  and  convenient 
sheltered  area  for  many  operations  in  space, 
and  wlU  provide  us  with  a  major  step  toward 
an  understanding  of  the  requirements  for  a 
space  sutlon.  In  the  empty  tank  oC  the  S-IVB 
sUge  we  will  have  a  working  and  living  area 
of  some  10.000  cubic  feet — the  siae  of  a  amaU 
two-story  home;  it  wiU  4>e  fitted  with  a  floor 
to  separate  it  into  two  levels;  one  story  will 
serve  as  living  quarters  for  the  crew  and  the 
other  level  wiU  be  used  as  a  laboratory  and 
mlintenance  area.  It  wlU  have  movable  work 
stations,  sleep  stations,  food  preparatloD  sta- 
tions, waste  management  stattoos,  and  exer- 
cise stations. 

The  plan  la  to  place  the  alrloek  plus  tbe 
spent  rocket  stage  Into  an  orMt  of  more  than 
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aoo  miles:  An  attMBi  Attttud*  tba*  ha* » lite- 
time  of  more  tban  a 
In  that  orbit  with  » 
MTTlce  module,  thu*  pMwMtns  ttaa  «iev  for 
the  onbryoiUc  ■p— a  atetlMi;  t1t»n  t»  aett^^to 
the  airlock,  praaauBlM  tta*  ataa«.  •»*  b«iUd 
(Inaida  the  atasa)  tba  ccbUai  Ubeaatory.  or 
Korkabop.  Much,  ot  tba  e«|ulpmant  will  hava 
been  folded  and  atoa«d  in  the  airlock,  much 
a*  we  store  camping  equipment  In  an  auto- 
mobile trunk  or  trailer. 

In  this  workahep,  ,th*  crew  will  conduct 
a  variety  of  Mniaertlcal,  technological,  and 
adentlflc  experiments.  W*  expect  to  carry 
sufflclent  expeadablea  along  with  the  air- 
lock to  provide  for  an  operation  of  the  work- 
shop of  up  to  38  days. 

We  have  emphasized  the  medical  experi- 
ments area  because  one  of  the  major  objec- 
tives of  the  Apollo  applications  program  is 
to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  effects 
of  the  weightless  environment  on  the  physi- 
ology of  man.  Incidentally,  we  would  expect 
that  this  understanding  would  help  us  to 
leam  miich  more  about  the  physiology  of 
man  here  on  earth. 

The  third  Apcdio  application  flight  that 
Is  being  developed  U  the  ApoUo  telescope 
mount,  or  ATtt.  In  this  experinient  we  will 
\iae  a  part  of  the  basic  hardware  developed 
in  the  Apollo  program — the  lunar  modtile 
aacent  stage — together  with  a  rack  to  carry 
Into  orbit  a  set  of  some  8  major  instruments, 
mounted  in  a  telescope  tube.  The  telescope 
tube  will  be  some  80  inches  in  diameter,  tSO 
Inches  long,  and  weigh  more  than  a  ton — 
<H  times  the  weight  of  the  first  U.S.  satelllte,^ 
launched  J\i8t  over  nine  years  ago. 

The  ATM  will  be  a  "solar  telescope"  de- 
signed to  provide  solar  observations  close 
to  the  peak  of  the  sun^ot  cycle.  It  wiU  be 
the  most  comprehensive  array  of  instru- 
ments that  has  ever  been  assembled  for 
obeervation  of  the  a^xa  In  orbit.  The  results 
of  such  a  wide  spectral  view  of  the  phenom- 
ena that  occur  during  the  next  simspot  cycle 
ahoold  yield,  information  of  considerable 
▼alue  to  our  understanding  of  the  basic 
proceases  of  the  siin. 

Taken  together,  the  second  and  third 
flights  will  provide  us  with  a  large  cluster 
of  aqtUpment  in  orbit.  First,  we  wlU  have 
the  living  quarters,  repair  and  maintenance 
quarteie,  and  workshop  with  its  airlock  la 
orl>lt.  Then,  we  plan  to  send  the  ATM  up  to 
the  workshop  and  attach  It  to  the  workshop. 

After  a  mission  duration  of  up  to  eight 
weeks,  we  would  again  return  the  astronauts, 
leaving  the  workshop  and  the  ATM  in  orbit. 
Tlius,  we  will  have  an  embryonic  space  sta- 
tion and  solar  observatory  in  orbit,  both 
With  a  limited  capability  of  reuse  and  re- 
aupply  for  carrying  on  continued  operations. 

One  may  ask.  how  do  we  .do  astronomy 
from  orbit — isn't  it  much  eAer  to  use  the 
equipment  we  have  on  earth,  for  example, 
the  aoo-lnch  telescope,  and  do  our  work  In 
more  comfortable  surroundings  rather  than 
In  the  expensive  and  inconvenient  environ- 
ment of  a  space  station?  To  be  sure,  there 
are  several  Important  advantages  to  operat- 
ing outside  of  our  earth's  atmosphere.  The 
first  and  perhaps  the  meet  rewarding  pay- 
off la  that  we  can  see  aU  of  the  radiation 
Which  comes  from  a  star  or  from  the  sun. 
Underneath  the  earth's  atmosphere  we  only 
aes  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  light  which 
comes  from  any  source;  Just  the  visible  and 
the  few  regions  in  the  radio  spectrum  reaches 
on  earth.  The  real  signatures  of  high  energy 
events  lioth  on  the  sun  and  on  the  stars 
are  lost  to  lu  bseauy  the  X-rays  and  lUtra- 
vlolet  are  abaocbed  by  our  atmosphere.  Sec- 
ondly, we  will  bs  able  to  see  objects  with  a 
very  high  resolution.  PreeenUy.  we  are  Um- 
Uad  on  earth  by  the  wavlneas  Induced  by  the 
turbulence  in  oxa  earth's  atmosptaere.  Aiyi 
thlBlIy.  very  faint  objectives  can  be  aasn 
•Ince  tlie  background  from  light  aeatt«Nd 
by  our  atmosphere  ia  noaeztatsnt. 

ATM  has  tbft  syeelfls  obleetlTe  ot  under- 
standing physical  processes  which  occur  on 


tlu  man.  Again,  we  might  ask.  what  is  so 
special  about  the  sun?  It  looks  like  it  will 
go  on  for  qvttm  a  Itttls  while,  and  we  can 
do  nothing  about  It.  anyway,  so  why  study 

Of  dheet)  practical  importance  Is  the  long- 
term  medital  effect  of  man  In  space  due  to 
the  radlalhm  coming  from  solar  flares. 
Harmful  htgh  energy  protons,  and.  In  some 
casee,  X-raiys  an  produced.  We  must  devise 
methods  at  predicting  how  much  and  at 
what  time  this  radiation  will  occvu-,  which 
implies  that  we  understand  the  mechanism 
of  a  solar  flare — at  present,  we  do  not. 

A  secon4  reason  for  studying  the  sim  la 
that  in  reality  it  is  a  nearby  star,  and  we 
can  observe  details  of  the  surface  and  its 
activities  |md,  thereby,  understand  other 
stars. 

In  a  moi'e  general  sense,  the  stin  is  vlr- 
toaUy  the]  source  of  all  heat  and  lifl^t  a 
planet  recftves,  including  the  earth.  It  in- 
fluences oiir  weather,  the  evolution  of  our 
life,  and  tlae  possibility  of  life  outside  of  the 
earth  in  odr  solar  system.  To  this  end,  we'd 
like  to  be  able  to  Icnow  the  radiation  his- 
tory of  oi|r  solar  system  so  that  we  can 
better  understand  what  life  tanna  have  and 
can  exist  ^sewhere. 


el  Industry  Omtlook 
SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OP    MKW   TORK 

IN  THE  tOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday,  November  16. 1967 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
parel induEtry  was  recently  given  an  ex- 
traordlnaiy  opportunity  of  hearing  a 
prominent  economist  present  his  views 
about  the  outlook  for  general  business 
activity  for  the  rest  of  this  year  and  In 
1968,  as  Well  as  the  prospects  for  retail 
trade  and  the  apparel  industry. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  George  P.  Prey, 
vice  preslcient  of  the  lAoneH  D.  Edie  &  Co., 
Inc.,  at  the  American  Apparel  Manufac- 
turers Association  sixth  annual  apparel 
industry  economic  outlook  seminar,  in 
New  York  City,  puts  together  in  a  few 
pages  the  general  business  climate  dur- 
ing the  eatly  part  of  this  year,  the  forces 
now  worldpg  toward  a  very  strong  busi- 
ness expansion,  the  outlook  for  the  rest 
of  this  year  and  1968,  the  need  for  fiscal 
restraint,  and  a  general  discussion  of 
what  is  akead  for  retail  trade  and  the 
apparel  industry. 

I  also  tiink  It  is  important  for  those 
outside  tHe  apparel  industry — ^In  par- 
ticular thoBe  of  us  in  Congress  who  must 
make  responsible  fiscal  decisions  which 
affect  the  course  of  our  economy — to 
have  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Prey's  cogent 
analysis. 

For  thli  reason,  I  place  Dr.  Prey's 
speech  of  JTovember  2  In  the  Recoro: 

Thk  EfONomc  Otttlook  roa  1968 
(By  Dr.  George  P.  Prey,  vice  president,  Uonel 

D.  Edie  A  Co.,  Inc.,  at  American  Apparel 

Manufacturers    Association    sixth    annxial  * 

apparel  industry  economic  outlook  seminar, 

November  3,  1967) 

The  focus  of  my  remarks  today  wm  be  onr 
(1)  The  outlook  for  general  business  activity 
in  the  remglnder  at  this  :^«ar,  and  in  1968; 
and  (a)  Tlie  prospects  for  retail  trade  and 
the  ^>parel  Industry. 

BuBlnees  activity  is  now  in  the  early  stages 


of  a  very  strong  expansion.  The  rise  in  tha 
price  level  is  already  assuming  serious  pn>. 
portions.  LoDg-tenn  Interest  rates  are  mo*. 
Ing  up  from  (already  record  levels,  and  th* 
further  rise  M  short-term  rates  cannot  b* 
far  behind.  Tbe  developments  in  the  moncT 
and  capital  markets  are  paralleling  those  in 
early  1986.  Seldom  in  our  history  has  the 
country  been  confronted  with  more  difflnut 
fiscal  and  numetary  policy  decisions. 

My  remarks  today  wlU  be  divided  Into  five 
parts:  (1)  A  brief  discussion  of  the  reaaoni 
for  the  pause  in  general  buslnees  activttj 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year;  (2)  Ths 
forces  now  working  toward  a  very  stron* 
business  expansion;  (3)  The  general  bvml- 
neas  outlook  for  the  mnalnder  of  this  yev 
and  in  1968;  (4)  The  urgent  need  for  fiscal 
restraint;  and  (5)  The  outlook  for  your 
industry. 

THX  "PAirsK"  n»  GsmRAi,  Busmsas  activitt 

DXTUNO   THS  raST   RAI.F   OP    leST 

After  a  rec|>rd  period  of  economic  expan- 
sion l>eglnlng  in  the  first  quarter  of  19fli, 
a  "pause"  In  the  advance  began  last  autmnn 
and  continued  through  the  tint  half  of  tbh 
year.  The  GN|»  increase  in  the  first  half  wis 
$13  billion  in  cturent  dollars  and  only  o.g 
bUlion  m  rea4  terms,  i.e.,  expreesed  in  1958 
prices.  Some  Economists  have  used  the  tain 
"miniceesion'*  to  describe  the  pa\ise. 

The  main  reasons  for  the  pause  in  buslnea 
activity  during  the  flrrt  half  are  fairly  clear, 
as    follows:     { 

1.  The  "crfedit  crunch"  which  occurred 
the  sTimmer  of  1966  and  early  autumn  ad- 
ministered a  severe  shock  to  the  economic 
system  by  drying  up  all  sources  of  credit 
Home  building  was  severely  durtalled  and, 
along  with  it,  expenditures  for  durable  con- 
sumer goods  and  autamoblles.  The  boom  In 
capital  spending  by  business  and  industry 
was  brought  to  an  end. 

3.  Prom  the  latter  part  of  1966  through  tbs 
flZBt  half  of '  this  year,  we  «cperleneed  s 
large  inventor  correction.  During  the  fourtk 
quarter  of  1$66  business  Inventories  wert 
being  accumiilated  at  a  seasonally  adjusted 
anual  rate  of  $18.5  billion.  By  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year  the  rate  had  declined 
to  $0.6  binioh.  The  huge  Inventory  swing 
exerted  a  serloxis  drag  on  production  during 
the  first  half,  but  fortunattiy  the  bulk  of 
the  correction  is  now  behind  us. 

3.  nncertalaty  on  the  part  of  consiuBca 
was  an  important  factor  In  holding  down 
consumer  exptoditures  during  the  first  htU 
of  the  year,  especially  for  durables  and  aute- 
mobUes.  Personal  Income  continued  to  rlM 
strongly  and  employment  remained  veij 
high,  but  during  the  first  half  personal  sav- 
ing averaged  7  percent  of  personal  dispoaabls 
Income  at  an  annual  rate,  a  very  high  figure 
compared  wll^  the  6.4  percent  average  la 
1965-1966. 

4.  With  thJ  "credit  crunch"  and  the  sus- 
pension of  the  7  percent  Investment  tss 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  last  to- 
tumn,  capital  spending  leveled  out. 

6.  As  the  monetary  authorities  took  stepi 
last  year,  continuing  to  the  present,  to  ease 
commercial  bank  credit,  and  as  funds  flowed 
strongly  into  nonbank  lending  institutions, 
all  of  the  lending  institutions  concentrated 
heavily  upon  febuUdlng  their  liquidity  posi- 
tion by  repaying  last  year's  borrowings  and 
by  adding  to  their  liquid  assets.  During  tbe 
first  hsOf  thej  were  cautious  about  maUng 
Illiquid  long-ierm  Investment  conunltments. 

These  and  ^ther  factors  explain  the  com- 
parative sluggishness  of  business  activity  in 
the  first  half  of  this  year.  These  forces  an 
now  being  replaced  by  strong  forces  towsrf 
expansion.       , 

raa  rosca^  towaxd  stbono  sconouk 

XXPAMSIOK 

The  pace  ot  business  activity  picked  np 
considerably  in  the  third  quarter,  with  tbt 
ONP  Increasing  $16  bllUon.  nearly  half  of 
which  was  due  to  rising  prices.  An  even  mees 
vigorous  expahsion  is  occiuring  in  the  cw- 
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net  quarter,  and  business  activity  will  oon- 
tlBue  to  gain  momentum  In  the  first  half 
of  1968.  Severed  forces  are  powering  this  ex- 
pansion: 

1.  Tbe  Pederal  budget,  on  a  national  In- 
eacae  accounts  basis,  swung  from  a  rurplut 
of  $3  bilUon  at  an  annual  rate  In  the  first 
half  of  the  calendar  1966  to  a  deficit  of  $13 
binion  at  an  annual  rate  in  the  first  half  of 
1967.  In  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  the 
NIA  deficit  was  running  at  a  $14.7  bllUon 
annual  rate.  It  was  in  excess  of  $15  blUlon 
la  tbe  third  quarter.  Without  the  10  percent 
tax  surcharge  proposed  by  the  Admlnlstra- 
ttoD,  It  is  estimated  conservatively  that  the 
MIA  deficit  will  rise  to  $15-$18  biUlon  In 
fiscal  1968.  This  is  particularly  significant 
because  It  occurs  under  virtually  full  em- 
ployment conditions.  At  no  time  previously 
since  the  Korean  War  has  the  Federal  budget 
OB  a  national  income  accounts  basis  been 
Mlually  in  deficit  under  high  employment 
edndltlons.  During  the  Korean  War  period 
the  peak  deficit  rate  for  any  half-year  period 
was  $5Vi  bllUon,  about  the  same  as  the  $13 
Mllion  rate  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  when 
viewed  In  relation  to  ONP.  So,  the  economy  is 
today  receiving  a  very  powerful  fiscal 
stimulus. 

a.  Since  late  last  year  the  monetary  au- 
thorities have  pursued  a  policy  of  active 
credit  ease,  and  this  policy  continues  today, 
although  tbe  latest  Pederal  Reserve  statistics 
suggest  possibly  the  beginning  of  a  move 
by  the  authorities  to  slow  down  the 
•xpanslon  of  bank  credit.  The  money 
stock,  which  Includes  currency  held  by  the 
public  Jn  addition  to  private  demand  de- 
posits, has  Increased  at  a  seven  percent  an- 
nual rate  over  the  past  six  months,  about  the 
same  rate  as  for  the  year  as  a  whole  so  far, 
eompared  with  a  four  percent  rate  from  1964 
to  1966.  Time  deposits  of  the  commercial 
banks,  which  many  economists  would  today 
Include  in  the  monetary  stock,  have  been  ex- 
panding at  a  17  percent  annual  rate  since 
last  January.  Adding  the  money  stock  plus 
time  deposits  of  the  conunercial  banks,  the 
annual  rate  of  increase  since  January  has 
been  12  percent.  Total  loans  and  lnveatments< 
of  the  commercial  banks  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  increased  by  $39  billion 
on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  or  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  nearly  $39  billion,  or  12.5  per- 
osnt.  The  largest  prior  Increase  was  $27.2  biiT 
Hon  in  1965.  The  strength  of  monetary  ease 
Is  evident  when  it  is  realized  that  under  full 
employment  conditions,  such  as  exist  today, 
tbe  economy  has  the  capacity  to  grow  in 
real  terms  about  4-4 >4  percent  per  annum. 
The  combined  CTpansionary  jxnoer  of  fiscal 
md  monetary  policy  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
WMtched  in  the  modem  history  of  this  coun- 
try. 

3.  Personal  income  has  been  increasing 
strongly  at  a  nine  percent  annual  rate  since 
Msy.  Total  employment  has  been  increasing 
It  t  six  percent  annual  rate.  Personal  saving 
rose  to  the  unusually  high  rate  of  7.3  percent 
tt  disposable  personal  Income  In  the  first 
quarter,  but  the  rate  dropped  to  6.7  percent 
la.  the  second  quarter  and  seems  likely  to  fall 
further  In  coming  months.  The  liquid  asset 
poiltlcn  of  the  consimier  is  strong  and  the 
index  of  consumer  confidence  compiled  by 
the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  University 
«  Michigan  Is  rUlng  after  a  decline  last  year. 
oMer  these  conditions,  it  Is  not  surprising 
thst  the  consumer  is  coming  back  strongly. 
Betail  sales  expanded  at  a  16  percent  annual 
»te  from  May  to  August,  primarily  due  to 
Increased  purchases  of  durable  goods.  Sales 
rose  further  in  September,  but  the  rate  of 
jacrease  slackened  somewhat.  Retail  sales 
nave  Increased  at  a  lajj  percent  annual  rate 
•toce  February  compared  with  a  2.4  percent 
«e  (luring  the  previous  year.  Oonsumer 
ipmdlng  on  durable  goods  rose  markedly 
n«n  the  first  to  the  third  quarter,  compared 
*lth  a  downdrlft  In  the  previous  four 
quarters. 


4.  Ws  are  now  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
'  stepup  In  tbe  rate  of  acctimulatlon  of  busi- 
ness Inventories,  after  a  aharp  drop  in  the 
inventory  aoctimulatlon  rate  from  the  fourth 
quarter  of  last  year  to  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year.  ThU  Inventory  adjustment  during 
the  first  half  exerted  a  severe  drag  on  pro- 
duction, but  in  coming  months  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Inventories  will  add  strength  to  the 
rate  of  output. 

Pinal  sales  (i.e..  total  production  sold  to 
final  users— consumers,  home  buyers,  govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  business  fixed  investment, 
and  net  sales  abroad )  were  very  strong  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  rising  $15^4  billion  per 
quarter  during  the  first  two  quarters.  The 
$31  bllUon  toUl  for  the  first  haU  was  an  all- 
time  record.  During  the  same  period,  how- 
ever, as  noted  earlier,  the  rate  of  business 
inventory  accimiulation  fell  by  $18  blUlon, 
so  that  GNP  Increased  by  only  $13  billion  in 
the  first  half.  The  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  business  inventory  accumulation 
bottomed  out  at  $0.5  bllUon  In  the  second 
quarter,  and  then  rose  to  $1.6  billion  in  the 
third  qututer,  according  to  early  estimates. 
The  inventory  adjustment  has  already  been 
pretty  well  completed  at  the  retail  and 
wholesede  levels  and  the  remaining  excess  of 
inventories  at  the  manufacturing  level 
ahould  be  cleaned  up  readily  as  demand  rises. 
Reflecting  the  strong  demand  and  improved 
Inventory  sltuaUon,  the  PRB  Index  of  Indus- 
trial production  has  Increased  at  a  10  percent 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  from  June 
through  August  after  declining  at  a  3.4  per- 
cent annual  rate  from  last  October  to  June 
of  this  year.  The  PRB  index  declined  sharply 
m  August,  prlmarUy  due  to  the  Pord  Motor 
and  steel  haulers  strikes.  The  increase  in 
final  sales  continued  strong  at  $14  bilUon  in 
the  third  quarter.  We  may  expect  that  the 
rate  of  Inventory  accumUlaUon  will  rise 
further  to  a  more  normal  level  In  the  current 
quarter  of  this  year  and  early  next  year.  Thus 
the  expansion  of  GNP  wiU  not  be  dragged 
down  by  inventory  correction  but  wlU  be 
further  increased  by  a  more  normal  rate  of 
accumulation. 

6.  Since  the  first  quarter  of  1966  the  annual 

ite  of  state  and  local  government  spending 

—  been  rising  in  excess  of  $3  bUllon  per 

ter  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  expect  that 

strongly  expansionary  force  will  diminish 

the  months  ahead. 

6.  Residential  construction  has  been  rising 
and  should  continue  to  Increase  in  the 
months  ahead.  Private  nonfeirm  housing 
starts  have  moved  up  from  a  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  annual  rate  of  845,000  at  the  low  point 
last  October  to  1,467.000  in  September.  Per- 
mits have  also  risen  markedly  and,  after  a 
slow  start  this  year,  the  home  mortgage  loan 
oommltmente  of  mortgage  lending  institu- 
tions have  increased  strongly,  in  general  va- 
cancy rates  are  low  and  the  dearth  of  new 
construction  last  year  has  built  up  a  sizable 
backlog  of  Tinsatisfled  demand.  The  rate  of 
homebuildlng  may  be  expected  to  increase 
gradually  during  the  balance  of  thU  year  and 
In  the  first  half  of  1968  If  not  choked  off  by 
decreased  avallabUlty  of  mortgage  credit. 

7.  Finally,  although  meet  economists  are 
not  expecting  more  than  a  moderate  increase 
in  capital  spending  by  business  and  Industry 
in  the  balance  of  thU  year  and  next.  It  Is 
Ukely  that  such  spending  wlU.  In  fact,  expand 
more  strongly  than  currently  ajUUcipated  in 
view  of  the  other  powerful  forces  for  eco- 
nomic expansion  which  have  already  been 
enumerated.  Rising  labor  costs,  the  buoyancy 
of  the  current  expansion,  and  business  con- 
fidence In  strong  economic  growth  over  the 
longer  run  are  likely  to  make  capital  spend- 
ing In  the  next  several  months  a  stronger 
force  for  general  business  expansion  than 
currenUy  expected.  TWs  is  borne  out  by  the 
results  of  the  Lionel  D.  Edie  survey  of  plant 
and  equipment  expenditures  completed  last 
month  which  indicate  that  such  emepdltiires 
WlU  increase  by  6  percent  in  1968.    Our  sur- 


vey, which  we  have  been  conducting  for 
fourteen  years,  has  had  a  high  batting  aver- 
age for  accuracy.  Iilke  all  surveys  of  caplted 
spending  plans,  It  has  tended  to  underesti- 
mate the  increase  In  capital  spending  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  period  of  general  business 
expansion.  Because  of  this,  I  am  inclined  to 
the  view  that  business  expenditures  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  will  rise  to  about  $67 
bUllon  next  yettf,  or  al»out  8  percent. 

THE   GBNaBAI,    BUSINXSS   OUTLOOK 

Based  on  the  forces  enun>erated,  I  expect 
that  general  business  activity  wUl  rise  very 
strongly  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year 
and  that  a  vigorous  rate  of  expansion  wUl 
continue  In  1968.  with  seme  slowing  down  In 
the  second  half.  We  expect  a  very  big  fourth 
quarter,  with  ONP  increasing  from  »792  bU- 
llon In  the  third  quarter  (after  revision)  to 
$811  billion  In  the  fourth  quarter,  a  Jump 
of  $19  billion.  This  rate  of  expansion  in  the 
second  half,  starting  from  a  vlrtuaUy  full 
employment  level,  wUl  place  serious  pres- 
siues  of  demand  upon  the  economy.  I  should 
say  that  these  estimates  assimie  that  the 
proposed  svircharge  on  personal  and  corporate 
Income,  possibly  at  an  8  percent  rate,  wiU  be 
enacted  in  the  current  session  of  Congress, 
but  that  it  wUl  not  become  effective  until 
January  1.  The  picture,  as  we  see  it,  is  one 
of  strong  upward  pressures  upon  the  price 
level  from  both  "demand-piiU"  and  "cost- 
push"  forces. 

We  anticipate-  that  general  business  ac- 
tivity will  continue  Ite  vigorous  advance  in 
1968.  with  GNP  rising  to  about  $828  bllUon 
in  the  first  quarter  and  to  about  $846  bU- 
llon in  the  second  quarter.  The  strong  expan- 
sion in  the  first  half  of  1968  will  be  bolstered 
by  a  buUdup  in  steel  Inventories  and  a  sharp 
Etepup  in  automobUe  production  after  the 
strike. 

We  expect  that  the  surge  in  business  ac- 
tivity In  the  first  half,  bringing  with  It  an 
acceleration  In  the  rise  of  prices,  wlU  not  be 
sustainable  and  that  the  rate  of  expansion 
will  slacken  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
of  1968.  Tightening  credit  conditions,  espe- 
cially curtailing  resdlentlal  construction,  wUl 
tie  an  important  factor  in  the  slowdown 

Our  GNP  forecast  for  1968  as  a  whole  is 

$852  bUllon,  compared  with  $787  bllUon  in 

.  1967.  This  is  an   Increase  of  8   percent  of 

which  about  5  percent  will  be  "real"  and  3 

percent  a  markup  In  prices. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  detaU  the 
sectors  of  GNP,  but  we  anticipate  that  aU  of 
the  major  sectors — personal  oonsvunptlon 
expenditures,  Government  purchases,  and 
gross  private  domestic  investment — wlU  par- 
ticipate in  the  advance.  In  particular,  we  are 
assuming  that  the  armual  rate  of  national 
defense  expenditures  wUl  continue  to  In- 
crease about  $3  bUUon  per  quarter  through 
the  first  half  of  next  year  and  then  rise  only 
graduaUy  the  rest  of  the  year.  We  expect  the 
annual  rate  of  business  inventory  accumula- 
tion to  rise  to  about  $5  biUlon  In  the  cur- 
rent quarter  and  then  to  about  $10  btUlon  In 
the  second  quarter  of  next  year. 

THE    TTaCENT    NEED    FO«    tTSCal.    KESTEAIMT 

As  you  can  see  from  the  prospects  for  busi- 
ness activity  as  I  have  sketched  them,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  case  for  a  substantial  measure 
of  fiscal  restraint  by  the  Pederal  Government 
is  very  strong.  There  are  four  principal  rea- 
sons why  it  is  urgently  needed: 

1.  To  prevent  the  spreading  of  serious  In- 
fiationary  pressures  In  the  months  ahead.  We 
are  already  witnessing  an  acceleration  in  the 
rise  of  prices.  Prom  April  to  August  consumer 
prices  rose  at  a  4.0  percent  annual  rate,  com- 
pared with  a  3  percent  rate  from  August  of 
1966  to  April  of  this  year.  Wholesale  prices 
rose  at  a  2.3  percent  annual  rate  from  April 
to  August,  compared  with  a  2  percent  rate 
of  decline  from  August  a  year  ago  to  last 
April.  Inflationary  pressures  are  boimd  to  be 
strong  with  wage  coets  rising  6-6  percent  this 
year  and  with  business'  firms  seeking  to 
escape   narrower   profit   margins   by   raising 
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prlcM.  We  tend  to  think  of  the  current  In- 
flkttoQ  as  "ooet-puah"  lnfl>tton.  but  It  must 
be  lemembered  that  a  atronc  demand  situa- 
tion to  required  to  permit  the  sblf  tUig  of 
niftier  ooste  onto  the  oonmimlng  public. 

a.  Oreater  flacal  reetralnt  is  urgently 
needed  to  head  off  a  new  "credit  crunch" 
like  the  one  which  dealt  the  economy  such 
a  severe  blow  in  the  siunmer  of  1966.  The  re- 
newed upwto'd  movement  of  long-term  In- 
terest rates  during  tbe  past  few  weeks  la 
ominous.  If  contliiued.  It  Is  likely  to  pull  up 
Short-  and  Intermediate-term  Interest  rates 
and  ultimately  set  In  motion  a  flow  ol  f  und9 
out  of  tbe  commercial  banks  and  nonbank 
Institutions — ^the  ail-too  familiar  "dislnter- 
madlatlon"  of  last  year.  Tbe  only  way  to  pre- 
vent It  Is  to  Increase  fiscal  restraint  so  tnat 
tbe  monetary  authorities  can  avoid  having 
to  apply  the  credit  brakes  too  strongly  as  in- 
fUktlonary  presaures  strengthen. 

3.  We  also  need  a  greater  measure  of  fiscal 
restraint  to  avoid  a  serious  deterioration  In 
the  deficit  In  our  International  balance  of 
payments.  So  far  this  year  we  have  expe- 
rienced an  encotiraglng  rise  In  our  export 
surplus  which  we  are  counting  upon  to  offset 
the  Incressed  foreign  exchange  drain  of 
Vietnam.  However,  tf  the  economy  expands  at 
too  high  a  rate  In  coming  months  and 
develops  Inflationary  excesses.  Imports  will 
rise  because  of  hiffiux  domestic  demand  and 
exports  will  decline,  thus  narrowing  our  ex- 
port surplus.  We  cannot  be  complacent  about 
our  continuing  large  balance  at  payments 
deficit.  Surplus  countries  are  becoming  In- 
ersii singly  Impatient  about  adding  to  their 
holdings  of  doUais  and  we  cannot  count 
upo^i  them  to  refrain  frooa  buying  gold  m- 
deflnltely. 

4.  Finally,  a  greater  measure  of  fiscal  re- 
straint Is  needed  to  permit  and  encoiirage  a 
better-balanced  and  healthier  expansion  of 
buslnees  activity — free  of  serious  Inflation 
and  painful  dislocations  such  as  occurred 
last  year. 

There  Is  broad  agreement,  of  course,  that 
greater  fiscal  restraint  Is  needed  for  all  of  the 
reasons  I  have  cited.  The  debate  centers  on 
how  to  obtain  the  restraint.  President  John- 
eon  bas  proposed  a  program  designed  to  re- 
duce the  Federal  deficit  by  $8.S  billion  on  an 
annual  ^asls,  $2.0  billion  of  which  would 
come  from  a  cutback  of  Federal  expenditures 
and  $7.5  billion  from  Increased  revenues,  the 
bulk  of  which  would  be  derived  from  a  10 
percent  siux^arge  on  personal  and  corporate 
Income  tax  liabilities.  Tbe  House  Ways  and 
Means  Conunittee,  and  probably  a  majority 
of  the  Congress,  argue  that  tbe  cut  In  Fed- 
eral spending  should  be  much  deeper  and 
that  the  tax  Increase  should  be  smaller.  In 
addition,  many  C!ongressmen  favor  tax  re- 
form as  a  means  of  obtaining  additional 
revenues. 

At  the  moment,  the  prospects  for  any  sub- 
stantial amoimt  of  fiscal  reetralnt  In  the  near 
future — either  through  Intavased  Federal 
revenues  or  through  cuts  in  Oovemment 
spending,  or  a  combination  of  both — are 
not  bright.  However,  it  Is  hard  to  believe 
that,  with  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint  so 
urgent,  Congress  and  the  Administration  will 
fall  to  work  out  their  differences.  I  believe 
that  there  Is  still  a  good  chance  that,  before 
the  end  of  this  Session,  Congress  will  enact 
the  President's  proposed  surcharge  on  per- 
sonal and  corporate  incomes,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  and  perhaps  scaled  down  to  8  percent 
and  accompanied  by  a  somewhat  larger  total 
of  Federal  spending  cuts  or  h<4dbacks.  Ths 
total  restraint  package  may  approximate  the 
$».&  billion  figure  required  by  the  Admin- 
istration. 


Tbe  danger,  as  I  see  It,  la  ttmt  fiscal  m- 
■tralnt  on  thts  timetable  and  In  this  amount 
may  be  too  little  and  too  late.  Tbe  rise  of 
business  activity  had  already  picked  up  oon- 
slderable  foroe  and  momentum  and  this  will 
accelerate  in  tbe  current  quarter.  Tbe  pro- 
poeed  10  percent  surcharge  probably  has  al- 
ready been  discounted  by  wage  and  price 
Increases  In  the  past  several  months. 

There  Is  serious  danger,  therefore,  that 
in  coming  ii^onttu  tbe  degree  of  fiscal  re- 
straint whlcll  Is  Imposed  will  not  sulBce  to 
prevent  an  linsustalnable  rate  of  expansion 
of  business  activity.  This  will  place  a  greater 
burden  upoa  the  Federal  Reserve  authori- 
ties to  employ  credit  restraint  as  a  means  of 
curbing  the  rising  price  level.  But,  the  mone- 
tary authorities  are  likely  to  be  very  slow  In 
taking  any  dstermined  steps  to  curtail  credit 
availability  in  view  of  the  heavy  borrowing 
requlrementdrT)f  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Their  un- 
willingness to  precipitate  another  "credit 
crunch"  will  also  delay  any  move  by  the  au- 
thorities to  tKhten  credit. 


POB   aXTSn.   TKSDX   AWD   TBI 
■AXEL    UIOU811IT 

As  I  indicted  earlier,  consumer  confi- 
dence about  his  economic  position  has  been 
Increasing  and  this  has  been  reflected  In 
rising  retail  sales. 

Total  retail  trade  should  reach  a  level  of 
$316  billion  this  year  for  an  Increase  of  about 
$12  billion  over  the  level  of  1966.  We  estimate 
that  retail  titule  will  increase  approximately 
6  percent  in,  1968  to  reach  a  level  of  $336 
blUlon.  I 

Among  thi  reasons  contributing  to  this 
strong  surgM  wiU  be  the  rebound  of  the 
automobile  market  after  the  down-turn  of 
this  year,  however,  we  can  see  6  percent  more 
In  the  nondilrables  sector  to  a  level  of  $229 
billion.  Nondurable  retail  trade  at  an  annual 
rate  should  h*  close  to  $230  billion  during 
this  fourth  quarter  and  we  estimate  that  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1968  should  show  a  rate 
of  $333  bUlian.  Note,  then,  a  strong  retail 
environmental  1968. 

One  of  thel  more  Interesting  paradoxes  of 
the  period  v«  have  just  passed  through  is 
the  point  that  apparel  sales  have  done  rela- 
tively well  during  the  correction.  To  date, 
food  store  sal^s  are  only  1  percent  above  last 
year.  Part  ot  the  situation  in  apparel  of 
course  has  b«|en  the  price  factor.  In  Septem- 
ber, the  appaf  el  sector  of  the  consumer  Price 
Index  (Nationally)  was  up  1.1  percent  from 
August,  a  12  percent  annual  rate  and  in  New 
York  City  It '  was  up  at  a  30  percent  rate. 
Looking  at  tbe  wage  element  of  apparel  man- 
ufacturing— wages  In  1966  Increased  2.8  per- 
cent over  19d5.  For  tbe  first  six  months  of 
this  year  wafes  were  5.7  percent  above  last 
year's  average. 

We  think  the  best  and  clearest  way  to  look 
at  1968  is  tot  ask  the  question  "How  much 
will  the  American  Consumer  spend  for  ap- 
parel in  1969'.  Despite  the  surtax  we  esti- 
mate tbe  consumer  will  spend  8  percent  more 
than  he  did  this  year.  He  wUl  spwnd  $36  bil- 
lion this  yeat  and  $39  billion  next  year  in 
1968.  Furtheitnore,  we  believe  that  spending 
for  apparel  aa  a  proportion  of  total  consump- 
tion spending  will  continue  to  show  a  mod- 
est rise.  I  ^ 

1968  wUl  1}e  a  period  In  which  you  wUl 
bring  your  inventories  into  balance  as  con- 
sumer demsocl  surges.  We  believe  that  pres- 
ent Inventorjl  sales  ratio  of  total  retail  trade 
Is  low — In  fadt,  it  Is  at  the  third  lowest  point 
In  the  entire  postwar  period.  This  means 
strong  demaod  during  the  first  half  of  next 
year  will  mo^  the  FRB  Apparel  Index  up  6 
percentage  p^^lnts  over  the  1967  levels.  Thta 
year,  output  of  146  will  be  about  3  percent 
below  the  1966  level. 


Job  Ccrps  Hippies  Reach  AH  Skores 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON. 


T 


ARD  R.  ROYBAL 

CSLirOtNU 

IN  THE  HOUfeE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesdau,  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
October  1967  Issue  of  the  VISTA  Volun- 
teer there  was  a  most  Interesting  article 
entitled  "The  Ripples  Reach  All  Shores," 
by  Mr.  Francis  Tlghe,  a  retired  machine 
shop  superintendent  from  Torrance, 
Calif.,  now  serving  as  a  VISTA  volun- 
teer teaching  welding  at  the  Pine  Knot 
Job  Corps  Center  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Tlghe  believes  in  the  old  adage. 
"When  a  rock  is  dropped  in  the  center 
of  a  lake,  eventually  tbe  ripples  reach  ail 
shores."  j 

His  experience  with  the  Job  Corps  has 
convinced  him  that  this  program  is  one 
of  "the  best  afid  cheapest  ways  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  at  the  grass  roots,  educat- 
ing and  teaching  trades  to  boys  who 
otherwise  womd  face  a  life  of  poor  pay 
and  welfare  Checks." 

Mr.  Tighe  seems  to  express  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Job  Corps  In  moving  human 
terms  when  he  says: 

It  Is  a  won<^rful  and  satisfying  experi- 
ence to  see  boys|  from  slums  or  other  poverty- 
stricken  areas  jcome  here  half -cowed,  wltb 
a  deep  feeling  lof  inferiority,  and  see  them 
three  months  Itter  having  gained  poise  and 
confidence. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  the  text  of  Mr. 
Tighe's  article  In  the  Congkessional 
Record  at  this  point: 

Thk  Ripi^.xb  Rkacb  All  Shores 

(Story  by  Fraqcls  llghe;  photographed  by 
j  Joan  Larson) 

(NoTK. — ^Fran^ls  llghe,  who  retired  in  194$ 
from  his  job  as  machine  shop  superintendent 
m  a  large  plant  In  Torrance,  Calif.,  has  spent 
the  last  year  a$  a  VISTA  teaching  welding 
at  the  Pine  Knot  Job  Corps  Center  in  Ken- 
tucky. Describing  his  baclq;round,  he  says. 
"I  saw  some  combat  service  in  both  World 
Wars,  have  done  some  writing,  painting  and 
song  writing.  I  presume  I  could  be  classed  ss 
a  semi-professional  In  both  song  writing  and 
writing  for  publications,  as  I  sold  one  song 
and  one  story.  I  am  always  willing  to  talk 
atxnit  VISTA  »nd  the  Job  Corps.  I  have 
spread  that  gospel  from  coast  to  coast  by 
letters,  newspapers  and  plane  and  bus  con- 
versations.")    1 

When  I  arrii(ed  at  the  Job  Corps  Center 
at  Pine  Knot,  fKy..  a  year  ago,  like  a  new 
recruit  I  was  slightly  apprehensive  as  to 
my  reception.  I  need  not  have  bad  the  lesst 
concern.  Every(>ne — VISTA,  Corps  staff  and 
Corpsmen  alike*— has  spoiled  me  rotten. 

I  have  my  own  private  room  with  bath  in 
the  comer  of  tbe  mess  hall  building  and  tbe 
food  is  wonderftil,  a  far  cry  from  my  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  training  period  where  I  lived  and 
worked  in  conditions  that  I  never  befon 
realized  actually  existed. 

A  year  ago,  this  Center  had  been  in  opera- 
tion but  seven  months.  I  was  amazed  st 
what  bad  been  accomplished  in  that  short 
time.  I  found  f>ver  two  hundred  Corpsmen 
here,  aU  busy  iwitb  education — Ixjth  class- 
room and  vocational — and  dedicated  teach- 
ers whose  main  Interest  was  in  the  boys.  All 
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(jocpsmen   are  scho(^  drop-outs  and  most 
o(  them  can  barely  read  when  they  arrive 


In  this  Job  Corps  Center,  the  boys  al- 
ienate a  week  of  classroom  education  with 
s  week  of  work.  The  classroom  instruction 
includes  trades;  tbe  work  week  is  spent  \n 
tbe  beautiful  areas  of  "Daniel  Boone"  Na- 
ttooal  Forest,  making  picnic  grounds,  build- 
ing roads  and  trails  or  doing  camp  naaln- 
leoance. 

Cloing  full  blast  were  the  following  prin- 
cipal vocational  courses:  a  truck  driving 
■cbool  where  tbe  kids  learned  to  tool  big 
iiml-trallors  over  tbe  highways  and  a  heavy 
aqnlpment  school  that  was  a  revelation. 
Watching  the  boys  handle  the  big  bulldozers, 
bsck-bpes  and  fork  lifts  is  like  watching 
postry  In  action. 

In  addition  there  were  classes  In  appliance 
npair,  brick  work  and  masonry,  concrete 
work,  maintenance  training,  which  includes 
plumbing  and  electrical  procedures,  car- 
pentry, blue-print  reading,  auto  mechanics, 
typing  and  office  procedures  as  weU  as 
welding. 

Wben  a  C<Hi>8man  graduates  from  here, 
bs  has  the  equivalent  of  an  eighth  grade 
education,  while  those  who  wish  can  work 
tor  a  high  school  diploma. 

The  physical  part  of  the  Center  consists 
of  four  large  dormitories,  each  with  a  tele- 
vtilon  room,  an  education  building,  an  ad- 
ministration building,  numerous  shops,  a 
laundry  where  clothes  are  washed  free,  coun- 
selor's offices,  a  large  gymnasium  and  play- 
ing fields. 

Every  weekend  shuttle  bvises  run  to  tbe 
■naU  towns  around  here,  and  there  are  fre- 
quent biis  trips  to  Knoxvllle,  Lexington  or 
Louisville.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  points 
of  Interest  and  there  are  campouts  wben 
weather  permits.  Our  basebaU  and  basket- 
ball teams  go  as  far  as  North  CaroUna  to 
play  and  our  boxing  team  won  honors  In  the 
Oolden  Gloves  Championships.  We  VISTAs 
go  where  the  Corpsmen  go. 

this  is  beautiful  coimtry  and  It  is  no 
wonder  to  me  that  the  Indians  made  this 
This  Dark  And  Bloody  Ground."  Neither 
ii  it  hard  to  figure  why  X>anlel  Boone  and  his 
psoirie  fought  so  hard  to  take  and  keep  it. 

Alter  three  weeks  of  teaching  carpentry, 
I  was  put  In  charge  of  the  welding  school. 
iMh  day  I  have  four  classes,  two  hours,  wltb 
seven  students  in  a  class.  Tbe  two  groups  of 
V  boys  alternate  their  week  of  classes  with 
s  week  of  working. 

I  am  proud  of  the  forty-four  students 
wbo  have  graduated  from  our  welding  school, 
■11  competent  combination  welders,  capable 
of  going  out  In  a  world  which  demands  job 
lUlls  and  confident  that  they  can  wrest  a 
IMng  from  It.  Those  who  desire  advanced 
training  are  encouraged  to  go  to  an  Urbiin 
Center  where  that  advanced  training  can  be 
bad. 

I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  fine  work 
*blch  is  being  done  at  Job  Corps  Centers 
sU  over  the  country.  119  of  them  as  of  now. 
In  my  opinion,  this  Is  the  best  and  cheapest 
•sy  to  eliminate  poverty  at  the  grass  roots, 
educating  and  teaching  trades  to  boys  who 
otherwise  would  face  a  life  of  poor  pay  and 
••Ifare  checks.  Fvuthermore,  I  defy  anyone 
10  discount  the  effects  of  the  Impact  these 
Imys  win  make  on  our  society  when  they 
r»-enter  the  life  of  their  communities.  I 
believe  In  the  old  adage.  "When  a  rock  la 
topped  In  the  center  of  a  lake,  eventually 
tbs  ripples  reach  aU  shores." 

^  *•  a  wonderful  and  satisfying  experi- 
■ice  to  see  boys  from  slums  or  other  poverty- 
•Wcken  areas  come  here  half-cowed,  with 
»d«ep  feeling  of  Inferiority,  and  see  them 
wee  month  later  having  gained  poise  and 
ooDfldence. 

In  addition  to  our  other  duties,  each  staff 
^nber  acta  as  advisor  for  five  to  ten  boys, 
we  try  to  help  them  solve  their  problems, 
•Hte  letters  for  them  and  help  them  with 
■•U  studies.  This,  too,  is  gratifying. 


When  I  leave  berw.  I  plan  to  take  a  trip 
down  to  Cape  Kennedy  to  see  the  etghts  mw< 
then.  U  my  time  and  money  hoM  oatt  I 
shaU  go  to  Coiince.  Tenn..  where  Cal-lietal, 
my  old  company.  Is  buUdlng  a  new  plaat. 
There  I  hope  to  place  some  of  my  waders. 


Tke  Honorable  James  Webb.  NASA 
Administrator — Part  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
,  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include  an  article 
on  the  Honorable  James  Webb  which 
appeared  In  FV)rtune  magazine  for  Au- 
gust 1967. 

Jim  Webb  has  an  Illustrious  back- 
ground, bom  the  son  of  a  North  Carolina 
county  school  superintendent,  he  worked 
his  way  through  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  graduating  Phi  Beta  Ka^qn  In 
1928.  In  1936  he  went  to  work  for  Sperry 
Gyroscope,  rising  to  vice  president  in  7 
years.  In  1946,  he  was  President  Tru- 
man's choice  for  Director  of  the  Budget, 
the  youngest— 39— in  history.  He  played 
a  major  role  in  the  postwar  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Government — In  such  things 
as  the  creation  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  setting  up  the  financial  struc- 
ture for  the  execution  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  Prom  1949  to  1952,  Jim  Webb 
server  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  leav- 
ing as  his  mark  another  Important 
governmental  reorganization.  At  the  time 
of  his  appointment  to  NASA.  Webb  was 
assistant  to  the  President  of  Kerr-McGee 
Oil  Industries,  Inc.,  of  Oklahoma. 

The  article  follows: 

Manageicznt  or  Spacb 
(Nora. — With     poUtlcs     here,     phUosophy 
there,  NASA's  boss  runs  a  conglomerate-type 
operation   reasonably  well.   But  where  does 
the  program  go  next?) 

(By  JohnMecklln) 
The  nation's  civilian  space  program,  the 
largest  single  technological  undertaking  in 
history,  has  ccwne  upon  difficult  times.  In 
this  tenth  anniversary  year  of  the  first  Soviet 
Sputnik,  formidable  critics  are  calling  the 
$23-bimon  Apollo  project  to  land  a  man  on 
the  moon  before  1970  "a  can  of  worms"  amd 
a  "needless  gamble."  There  Is  deep  inde- 
cision In  Washington  about  proper  long-term 
goals  after  Apollo.  And  perhaps  most  basic. 
In  view  of  suggestions  of  questionable  man- 
agement decisions  and  even  goeslp  of 
scandal.  Congress  and  the  nation  are  asking: 
how  well  has  the  U.S.  been  served  by  the 
program's  nuinagement.  tbe  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  its 
boss,  James  Edwin  Webb? 

Despite  the  rancor  and  doubt  of  the 
moment,  the  evidence  is  persuasive  that  the 
nation  has  been  well  served  Indeed.  T^ls 
U.  for  example,  the  view  of  Dr.  T.  Keith 
Olennan,  NASA's  first  administrator  and 
Webb's  predecessor.  Olennan  had  favored  a 
much  slower  approach  to  a  moon  landing 
than  the  crash  program  ordered  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  1961.  but  he  regards  Webb's 
performance  In  carrying  out  the  effort  as 
•amazingly  effective."  Says  Olennan:  "In 
1901,  I  would  not  have  given  him  a  China- 
man's chance  to  come  this  close  to  success." 


The  Riisslans  may  still  be  ahead  In  very 
large  rockets,  but  in  most  other  respects 
NASA  appears  to  have  closed  the  Soviet  lead 
so  dramatically  revealed  by  the  first  Sputnik 
flight  a  decade  ago.  The  U.S.  has  logged  some 
1,»»4  man-hours  in  orbit,  for  example,  com- 
pared with  533  for  the  Russians.  In  achiev- 
ing this,  moreover,  NASA  has  created  a 
mighty  new  technological  capabUity  of  In- 
calculable significance  to  the  XJJS. 

This  U  not  to  suggest  that  the  complaints 
about  NASA  are  groundless.  Tbe  fire  that 
claimed  tbe  lives  of  three  astronauts  last 
January  during  ground  testing  of  an  Apollo 
command  module  was  a  byproduct  of  de- 
plorable negligence.  The  subsequent  congres- 
sional investigation  revealed  not  only  that 
North  American  Aviation,  the  prime  contrac- 
tor for  the  module,  bad  performed  less  than 
IdeaUy.  but  also  that  NASA,  though  awara 
of  what  was  happening,  had  failed  to  mov* 
effectively  in  some  areas  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation. Webb  himself  concedes  that  this 
neglect  was  caused,  in  pcu^t.  by  Inadequate 
management  feedback  on  conditions  in  tbe 
field.  Even  now  it  is  the  widely  held  view 
that  NASA  stUl  has  not  achieved  suffldent 
control  of  lu  seventeen  field  facmtles— eoma 
of  which  are  described  by  one  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration official  as  "pockets  of  sover- 
eignty." In  addition,  NASA's  situation  baa 
been  aggravated  by  shortsighted  public  re- 
lations; lack  of  candor  has  antagonized  a 
number  of  Congressmen  and  newsmen 
(NASA,  they  quip,  stands  for  "Never  A 
Straight  Answer"). 

Tbe  NASA  shortcomings  visible  to  date, 
however,  are  no  worse  than  might  be  ex- 
pected In  an  undertaking  of  such  colossal 
magnitude  and  unprecedented  complexity. 
In  the  view  of  management  spedallats.  Says 
Simon  Ramo,  vice  chairman  at  TRW  Inc., 
who  himself  managed  the  crash  program  to 
provide  the  U.S.  Air  Force  with  a  misalle 
system  In  the  1950's:  "I  defy  anyone  to  de- 
fine a  system  of  management  to  land  a  man 
on  the  moon  before  1970  that  does  not  invlt* 
charges  of  Incompetence  sooner  or  later. 
It's  a  science  Olympics  In  which  you're  sup- 
posed to  do-  the  100-yard  dash  in  three  sec- 
onds. If  you're  not  beaten  by  the  Russians. 
you're  beaten  by  accident,  or  you  find  you 
cant  make  such  an  arbitrary  deadline  any- 
way." 

To  try  to  ovncome  the  odds,  Webb,  now 
sixty  years  old,  has  developed  a  managerial 
doctrine  as  extraordinary  as  the  vpmce  nUs- 
slon  Itself.  Essentially  it  Is  a  bold  extenalon 
of  the  systems-management  principle  first 
appUed  In  the  Pentagon  for  weapon  develop- 
ment. This  approach  means  that  the  Penta- 
gon tries  to  relate  design  and  procurement 
plans  to  tbe  weapon  system's  maxin^nTn  po_ 
tentlal.  to  other  weapon  systems,  to  cost 
effectiveness,  to  foreeeeable  strategic  situa- 
tions, and  to  other  special  considerations. 
In  NASA's  case,  the  "system"  is  usually  an 
exotic  research  objective,  like  landing  a 
package  of  instruments  on  Mars.  Such  an 
undertaking,  of  course,  requires  management 
consideration  of  costs  and  eng^ineering  feasl- 
bUlty,  but  NASA  also  tries  to  relate  it  to  the 
social,  economic,  and  even  poUtlcal  Impact 
the  new  knowledge  may  have  on  some  of  the 
most  basic  mysteries  of  human  life.  In  one 
sense,  the  system  becomes  an  exercise  in  ap- 
plied philosophy.  To  master  such  massively 
complex  and  expensive  problems,  the  agency 
has  mobilized  some  20,000  Individual  firms, 
more  than  400.000  workers,  and  aoo  ccrileges 
and  unlverslUes  In  a  combine  of  the  most 
advanced  resources  of  American  clvilizatioti. 
AN  OBJECT  OF  conrrmovsKST 

This  approach  to  an  undertaking  that  al- 
ready has  cost  the  Uxpayers  some  $28  bUllon 
has  made  Webb  an  object  of  controversy.  His 
admirers  say  be  Is  making  NASA  a  "wave  of 
tbe  future,"  a  monumental  research  project 
Itself  in  management  of  tbe  accelerating  in- 
terdependence of  Industry,  science,  and  gov- 
ernment. Indeed  there  Is  talk  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  space  program,  NASA  should  be- 
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come  a  sort  of  technological  aervlce  bgency 
to  be  eoaployed  In  otber  goremmental  prob- 
lems— e.g.,  for  ■ystenu  management  of  ur- 
ban congeation,  air  and  water  poUutton — 
wh4cb  bavB  remained  beyond  tbe  oompe- 
tence  of  other  agencies.  Webb's  detractors 
say  that  NASA— together  with  the  Penta- 
gon— Is  creating  a  sinister  "contract  state" 
In  wtxlch  government  and  an  elite  of  indus- 
trialists are  acquiring  a  monopoly  of  sci- 
entific know-how  that  could  someday  be 
turned  against  the  people  as  In  Oeorge  Or- 
well's concept  of  Big  Brother.  Whatever  tbe 
case  for  or  against  Webb,  NASA's  space  pro- 
gram Is  likely  to  have  a  lasting  Impact  on 
American  Ufe,  forcing  the  evolution  of  man- 
agement techniques  of  vastly  broader  scope 
than  ever  before  devised. 

Like  a  corporation  created  through  a  series 
of  mergers,  NASA  came  Into  being  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1968,  as  a  union  of  disparate  groups.  It  ' 
was  built  primarily  on  tbe  National  Advisory 
Coounlttee  for  Aeronautics  (NACA),  with 
subeeqiient  additions  of  the  Army's  Ballistic 
Missile  Agency  at  Huntsvllle,  Alabama,  and 
Its  staff  of  German  rocket  specialists,  the  Cal- 
ifornia Institute  of  Technology's  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory  at  Pasadena,  which  had 
also  been  working  for  the  Army,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  military  projects.  The  result- 
ing management  problems  Involved  in  the 
consolidation  of  all  these  military,  scien- 
tlflc,  and  governmental  forces  have  never 
been  entirely  resolved.  The  alumni  of  NACA 
have  retained  a  dominating  influence,  com- 
manding eight  of  NASA's  field  facilities,  in- 
cluding the  critical  Manned  Spacecraft  Cen-' 
ter  at  Houston.  There  have  been  some  trou- 
bled moments  In  their  relations  with  the 
agency's  corps  of  ex-Germans,  who  now  run 
the  launch  facility  at  Cape  Kennedy  as  well 
as  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun's  enormous  rocket- 
estabUahment  headquartered  at  Huntsvllle. 
The  conversion  of  former  NACA  research  men 
Into  managers  of  multlmlUlon -dollar  de- 
velopment projects  has  not  been  uniformly 
successful.  Says  an  executive  of  a  major  NASA 
contractor:  "Research  men  are  big  on  theory 
and  design,  but  In  this  business  you  also 
have  to  know  how  to  bijild  the  damned 
thing  and  make  It  work." 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  Olennan,  former 
president  of  Case  Institute  of  Technology 
and  a  personates,  low-key  conservative,  did 
a  good  Job  In  getting  such  a  mixture  of 
troops  to  march  In  tbe  same  direction!  He 
achieved  this  in  part  by  his  deference  to  Dr. 
Hugh  L.  Dryden,  director  of  NACA  for  eleven 
years  and  a  universally  respected  aerospace 
scientist.  Olennan  created  a  managerial 
triumvirate  composed  of  himself,  Dryden, 
and  Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans  Jr.,  a  former 
MJ.T.  engineering  professor  and  top  engi- 
neer for  R.C.A.  whom  Olennan  hired  In  1960 
as  his  principal  administrative  officer.  Op- 
erationally, Olennan  pushed  the  Mercury 
man-ln-space  program,  which  had  Just  got 
under  way.  During  his  tenure.  NASA 
launched  twelve  earth  satellites  (compared 
with  nine  launched  by  the  Russians) .  In 
1990,  Olennan  also  started  Project  Apollo, 
obtaining  an  Initial  study  appropriation  of 
•1  million  as  part  of  a  ten-year  plan.-  As 
Olennan  saw  Apollo,  a  moon  landing  would 
not  be  made  until  the  Seventies  and  NASA's 
over-all  spending  during  the  decade  would 
be  planned  for  no  more  than  $1.5  billion  an- 
nually. The  policy  at  the  time  is  best  char- 
acterized by  a  remark  attributed  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower:  "The  moon  has  been  up 
there  for  a  hell  of  a  long  time.  If  we  don't 
get  there  tomorrow,  It  wont  go  away." 
iMTo  TUB  Tuicurrs 

In  1961.  however.  President  Kennedy  com- 
mitted the  VS.  to  "the  goal,  before  this 
decade  la  out,  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon 
and  returning  blm  safely  to  earth."  Now  the 
man  on  the  spot  was  Jim  Webb,  whom  Ken- 
nedy had  appointed  to  succeed  Olennan. 
The  President  bstd  overridden  suggestions 
that  the  job  should  go  to  a  scientist,  and 
the  new  situation  more  than  vindicated  bis 


decision.  Tbp  new  assignment  was  a  monu- 
mental problem  In  management,  and  Webb 
was  a  profeaslonal  manager  with  brocul  ex- 
perience In  business  as  well  as  In  Washing- 
ton's poUtlcM  thickets. 

The  Kennedy  moon- landing  mandate  con- 
fronted Webb  with  a  sudden,  comprehensive 
government-agency  expansion  virlthout  pre- 
cedent in  peacetime.  NASA's  budget  Jumped 
from  Just  iitkder  $1  billion  in  fiscal  1961  to 
$3.7  billion  In  1963.  reaching  a  peak  of  $5.3 
billion  In  1965.  The  NASA  payroll  shot  from 
17,500  to  36.000  In  five  years,  and  contractor 
employees  from  67.600  to  a  peak.  In  1966. 
of  377.000.  The  two-man  Oemlnl  flight  pro- 
gram was  added  to  NASA's  plans  as  the  inter- 
mediate step  between  Mercury  and  Apollo— 
at  a  coet  ot  $1.3  billion.  Some  $2.6  billion 
went  Into  nsw  faculties.  Including  three  big 
establlshmeocts  started  from  scratch:  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  at  Houston  (coet 
to  date:  $250  million) .  the  88,000-acre  laimch 
complex  at  Cape  Kennedy  ($1  billion),  and. 
more  recentltr.  the  Electronics  Research  Cen- 
ter now  unier  construction  at  Ctmibrldgs, 
Massachtisetts  (estimated  cost:  $60  minion). 
A  bewildering  profusion  of  enormous  con- 
tracts was  spread  around  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry, eventually  committing  more  than 
$1  billion  wcrth  of  business  apiece  to  four 
companies  (North  American,  Orununan, 
Boeing,  and  Douglas)  and  more  than  $100 
million  a  piece  to  nearly  a  score  more.  A 
worldwide  flight  tracking  network  was  also 
set  up  to  permit  simultaneous  voice  com- 
munication jwlth  twenty-seven  stations  In 
sixteen  countries  at  a  cost  of  $687  million. 

Concurreiitly,  Webb's  political  and  admin- 
istrative skl^  was  taxed  by  repeated  crises. 
One  of  the  messiest  was  a  bitter  falling  out 
with  D.  Bralnerd  Holmes,  an  able  young 
R.C-A.  executive  whom  Webb  hired  In  1961 
to  boss  the  manned  space-flight  effort.  The 
battle  was  complicated  by  an  Internal  power 
struggle  amabg  Holmes  and  other  top  officers, 
eventually  Including  Webb,  and  the  show- 
down came  $n  the  most  fundamental  NASA 
problem.  on$  that  still  exists.  It  was — and 
Is — the  danger  that  the  burgeoning  Apollo 
program  mi^t  so  drain  NASA  resources  as  to 
undercut  sueh  critical  sclentiflc  research  as 
unmanned  Interplanetary  probes.  Holmes 
pressed  so  hard  for  $400  million  in  additional 
funds  for  4pollo  that  Webb  appealed  to 
President  Kennedy  and  got  him  to  kill  the 
proposal  (see  "Now  It's  an  Agonizing  Re- 
appraisal o<  the  Moon  Race,"  Fortune. 
November,  1^).  In  1963,  Holmes  resigned 
to  take  a  $9(p.000  Job  as  a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent at  Raytheon.  Webb's  willingness  tg  take 
the  unaccustomed  role  of  penny-plncher 
reflected  his  skill  In  Washington  Infighting; 
It  also  helped  to  establish  for  sure  who  was 
boss. 


assistant    to    Rep.    Charles 


tenaissance  Man 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOli  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiBcoNsiir 

IN  THE  h6USE  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fric^v,  November  3.  1967 

Mr.  REUBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  Washington  Post  had  a  feature 
article  on  Mark  Talisman,  administra- 
tive assLstapt  to  my  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative CiiARLEs  Vanik,  of  Ohlo.  The 
article  points  out  yet  another  of  Mark's 
talents:        ; 

FLAMING  Dsa^EST  LIGHTS  UP  BACHELOB'S  DIN- 
NER PASTIKS 

(By  Elinor  Lee) 
You  don't  bave  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to 
serve  an  elei  Euit  meal,  says  Mark  Talisman, 


administrative 
Vanlk  (D-Ohloi) 

"Let's  get  i^d  of  the  myth  that  every- 
thing good  is '  expensive,"  Mark  said  as  he 
made  crepes  Suzette  In  the  kitchen  of  hli 
Capitol  Rill  hpme.  He  likes  to  serve  crepet 
for  dessert,  an  after-theater  supper,  or  an 
entree  with  chicken  or  seafood. 

The  sauce  he  makes  for  the  dessert  crepei 
adds  drama  to  the  dinner  table.  "There's  no 
trick  to  flaming  the  sauce,"  he  pointed  out. 
"Just  make  st|re  the  curacao  or  cognac  or 
whatever  liqueur  you're  using  Is  warm  be- 
fore you  light  ik." 

Mark,  who  is  a  charter  member  of  Lei 
Amis  du  Vln  I  (friends  of  wine),  says  hu 
taste  In  wines  is  not  based  on  price  or  label. 

"Oet  some  friends  together  for  a  wine 
tasting,  take  $otee  and  determine  by  your- 
own  taste  whl«h  wines  you  like,"  is  his  ad- 
vice. "Don't  be|  buffaloed  into  buying  a  nine 
dollar  bottle  of"  wine  Just  because  of  its 
label." 

He  has  his  jown  wine  cellar  and  clalnu 
that  a  beginner  can  set  one  up  for  $50. 

For  an  elegant  dinner  for  10.  Mark  figures 
on  si>endlng  about  $2.50  per  person.  "For 
groceries,  I'll  spend  about  $25,  but  It  takes 
careful  shopping." 

He  goes  shopping  on  Saturday  and  makes 

>ps.  He  likes  to  go  to  Eastern 

duce  and  meats,  to  a  Greek 

e  sausages,  to  Maine  Avenue 

s,  and  to  the  Calvert  liquor 
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nine  or  ten  s 
Market  for  pr< 
store  for  ora: 
for  fresh  seafi 
store  for  wln< 

He  prefers  s! 
dining   table 
two  other  mei 


■down  dinners,  but  says  the 
the  house  he  shares  with 
will  seat  "only  13%  people, 
and  our  dinned  parties  have  a  way  of  grow- 
ing. They're  like  a  'happening.'  Everybody 
chips  In  some  dough  and  brings  a  guest  . . . 
or  maybe   twoJ" 

Tbe  group  6f  men  and  women  who  get 
together  for  tfequent  Satturday  night  din- 
ners at  Mark's  bouse  now  includes  several 
married  couplos  who  were  among  the  orig- 
inal group  of  bachelors  and  their  dates. 

Mark's  idea  of  a  proper  meal  includes  an 
aperitif  (no  hard  liquor)  with  bots 
d'oeuvres — majbe  shrimp  stuffed  with  blue 
cheese  or  oysters  or  a  pate.  He  has  a  very 
special  original  recipe  for  pate. 

A  cold  or  hot  soup,  depending  on  the 
weather,  woulct  follow  the  appetizers.  Onion 
soup  Is  one  dt  his  favorites.  Then  a  fish 
dish — maybe  rresh  sole  or  snapper  or 
salmon — "prepared  very  simply,  and  not  over- 
cooked." One  t>t  his  favorite  fish  dishes  is 
marinated  swiordflsh  kabobs  flamed  In 
curacao.  ' 

For  the  ma|n  course  he  would  serve  a 
chicken  dish,  boneless  pork  roast,  roast  rack 
of  lamb  or  Ne^  York  strip  steaks  flamed  at 
the  table.  With  It.  a  simple  green  salad  with 
olive  oil  and  lemon  Juice  dressing. 

For  dessert.  V  not  crepes  Suzette.  he  likes 
fresh  fruit  and  cheese,  or  a  sweet  dessert  such 
as  fresh  blueberries  with  powdered  sugar  and 
Klrsch  or  any  favorite  llquer  (he  flames  this 
mixture  for  about  two  mlnues,  then  poun 
it  over  cake  or  Ice  cream). 

Does  Mark  po  all  the  cooking  for  tbe 
group?  "I  have  tremendotis  assistance  In  the 
kitchen,"  he  satd.  "I'U  admit  that  when  I'm 
preparing  a  meal  I  can  devastate  a  kitchen." 

Who  does  the  dishes?  "Dishwashing  after 
one  of  orj  dlnhers  Is  a  collective  effort;  but 
I  don't  participate." 

How  did  he  become  such  an  artist  in  the 
kitchen?  "I  grew  up  In  a  home  of  good  food 
and  wine.  My  mother  Is  an  excellent  coot" 

Bom  and  reared  In  Cleveland.  Mark  wu 
graduated  from  Harvard.  When  he  was  In 
college  he  "messed  around  with  cooking  in 
friends'  kitchens."  But  not  until  he  came  to 
Washington  in,  1963  did  he  become  seriously 
interested.         i 

"To  eat  wrili  you  have  to  know  how  tB 
cook  and  shop  fchese  days."  he  declared. 

Friends  are  il^^y"  asking  for  bis  recipes, 
so  Mark  has  C(|mpUed  a  booklet  of  cookUif 
and  wine  notes  He  plans  to  expand  it  into  t 


MOkbook  which  wlU  be  Ulustratad  with  baHi 
Mior  and  black  and  white  ptaetocrsphs  b* 
^  taken.  Photography  Is   suwther  of  his 

imWifi 

•Ify  recipes  allow  for  creativity,"  Mark  ex- 
plained. "It's  frightening  to  be  too  spedflo 
«ben  writing  recipes.  The  goal  of  a  good  cook 
itsoid  be  tbe  ability  to  taste  and  under- 
itnd  flavors." 


Htm  Aaalytt  Notes  Clear  ladieatioiis  of 
DeBocratic  Gaiiu  in  Receat  Electioiu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PKNN8TI.VAMX4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  16, 1967 

Ifr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  per- 
ceptive news  columnist.  Robert  C. 
ajlvack,  has  recently  written  a  news- 
letter which  analyzes  the  results  of  the 
recent  elections.  He  demonstrates  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt  that  the  Demo- 
ents— and  President  Johnson  in  i>ar- 
tkttlar— have  much  to  be  happy  about. 

Btfore  tbe  votes  were  counted.  U  the  com- 
asntators  were  correct,  the  nation  was  In  an 
angry,  vengeful  mood — 

Be  writes. 

Bat,  he  adds,  this  did  not  happen  at 
tiM  polls. 

The  Nation  did  not  "lose  Its  cool." 
Neitber  civil  rights  nor  Vietnam  caused 
Democratic  loses.  In  Philadelphia  we  re- 
eieeted  our  Democratic  mayor,  and  the 
peBple  of  San  Francisco  ovcrwhelinlngijr 
eaitorsed  the  American  presence  in  Viet- 


I  agree  with  Mr.  I^ivack.  We  Demo- 
crats can  be  well  satisfied  with  the  elec- 
tkn  returns  of  last  week. 

Older  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
Bstnck.  report  in  the  Rbcokd: 
im  EucnoNs  or  1967:  What  Thkt  Tell  Us 
AsoOT  1968 

Herblock  was  modest  about  Interpreting 
the  results.  He  pictured  a  puzzled  Elephant 
sad  an  equally  ptizzled  Donkey  leaving  a 
theatre  where  the  marquee  announced  "  '67, 
Aa  Off- Year,  Off-Beat.  ElecUon  Drama." 

Tm  sure,"  said  the  Elephant  to  the  Don- 
toy;''  It  has  a  lot  of  significance  If  I  only 
knew  what." 

To  wide-eyed  columnist  Joseph  Kraft,  how- 
«w,  everything  was  clear.  "The  voters  have 
•poken,  and  for  once  what  they  said  Is  not 
Is  doubt,"  he  wrote.  What  was  their  mes- 
«Bf»?  That  the  year  ahead  Is  going  to  be  "ex- 
"•dlngly  difficult"  In  the  area  of  race  rela- 
^■•In  the  North.  Undoubtedly  after  deep 
tl>o«|ht,  Kraft  solemnly  announced  there's 
jotog  to  have  to  be  "some  concern,  some  re- 
•P«ctable  concern"  for  the  feelings  and  Inter- 
•JJiof  Negroes,  along  with  low  and  mlddle- 
■eojne  whites.  An  original  observation?  Well, 
sKdiy. 

Off-year  elections  usually  are  concerned 
TO  10  many  local  Issues  and  personalitlee 
•>■  produce  so  many  cross-cvirrents  they  are 
Be  guide  to  what  might  happen  in  a  Presl- 
•■tW  election.  In  this  respect  1967  cotild 
*  »n  exception.  While  the  voting  was  local. 
~*'*oee  wen  national  and,  in  one  case,  In- 
yyonaL  Whether  It  was  Clevrtand,  or 
WMsa,  or  Saa  Francisco  e«ch  city  had  be- 
nae  a  symbol  and  each  had  a  qtedal  me»- 

^*"e  were  vote  patterns  In  Mew  Tork  and 
weOsry  that  had  significant  meaning. 


The  oKsr-aJi  message,  though,  was  alto- 
gether different  from  what  the  pubUc  opin- 
ion polls,  as  weU  as  many  columnists,  were 
describing  as  the  nstlnnal  mood.  Oonae- 
quently  the  resiUU  were  not  what  many  ex- 
pected them  to  be. 

Before  the  votes  were  counted.  If  the  com- 
mentators were  correct,  the  nation  was  In  an 
angry,  vengeful  mood.  Some  worried  about  a 
sharp  swing  to  the  Right  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  summer  riots  and  the  Pentagon  anti-war 
protest.  Republicans  of  all  persuasions  were 
expected  to  sweep  out  Democrats  everywhere. 
The  antl-Vletnam  feeling  was  so  strong  there 
would  be  a  sharp  repudiation  of  an  "ui^x>pu- 
lar"  President.  None  of  thU  happened. 

While  feelings  on  all  the  big  issues  were 
undoubtedly  strong,  the  nation  did  not  lose 
Its  "cool."  Despite  fierce  verbal  assaults  from 
the  Far  Left  and  the  Far  Right,  moderate 
Democrau  nuinaged  to  survive.  Republican 
victories  were  few  and  far  between  and  rela- 
tively InconsequentUl :  Oovernor  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  N  J.  Legislature. 

Under  the  most  trying  circumstances  the 
big  cities  remained  Democratic — although  by 
smaU  margins.  It  was  white  voters  in  Cleve- 
land and  Gary  who  provided  the  victory  mar- 
gin for  Messrs.  Stokes  and  Hatcher.  It  was 
white  voters  in  Boston  who  decided  the  Hub 
would  not  become  a  "Hicks  town." 

If  the  elections  of  '67  are  not  remembered 
for  anything  else  they  were  a  historic  nation- 
wide demonstration  of  political  maturity  and 
rationality  at  a  time  when  powerful  elements 
were  whipping  up  emotions  that  could  have 
become  uncontrollable.  The  fact  that  the 
voters  were  not  swept  off  their  feet  did  not 
mean  they  were  In  a  state  of  euphoria,  or 
unconcerned.  They  were  so  deeply  concerned 
that  they  moved  deliberately  everywhere.  In- 
cluding Louisiana,  to  head  off  a  domestic 
explosion. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  STORT  AND  OTHEHS 

In  terms  of  what  all  this  means  for  1968, 
perhaps  the  Philadelphia  story  Is  the  most 
important.  For  the  Democrata  the  outlook 
was  bleak.  The  party  was  deeply  divided,  be- 
tween Its  Old  Guard  and  the  unspectacular, 
but  hard-working  and  decent  Mayor,  James 
Tate,  a  sort  of  Philadelphia  version  of  N.T. 
former  Mayor  Bob  Wagner.  Tate  had  to  fight 
hard  to  win  renoznlnation. 

Then  he  came  up  against  a  bright  young 
Republican  District  Attorney  (Arlen  Spsctor. 
a  former  leader  of  A.D J^  and  a  liberal  Demo- 
crat. But  Tate  had  the  support  of  organized 
labor,  as  well  as  Sen.  Joe  Clark,  who  an- 
nounced he  would  have  no  part  of  a  "dump 
LBJ"  campaign.  It  was  the  unions,  however, 
who  delivered  the  vote. 

Spector's  campaign  was  smart,  until  the 
last  moment  It  became  smartaleck.  In  a  TV 
broadcast  Spector  said  he  was  running  to  "flU 
a  vacancy"  in  City  Hall  and  that  "vacancy" 
was  Mayor  Tate  himself.  It  was  this  kind  of 
Main-Line  snobbishness  the  labor  leaders 
could  exploit  without  having  to  draw  any 
diagrams.  They  did  and  the  result  U  one 
Spector  is  no  longer  haunting  City  Hall. 

But  the  Phlla.  campaign  produced  a  side- 
effect,  very  damaging  for  moderate  Eastern 
Republicans.  They  were  counting  on  a  Spec- 
tor  victory  to  provide  the  kind  <rf  psychologi- 
cal boost  they  would  need  at  the  Miami 
Beach  G.O.P.  convention  next  year,  to  nomi- 
nate Romney  or  Rockefeller.  Without  It  the 
Penn.  Republicans  now  are  likely  to  go  for 
Richard  Nixon,  favored  by  Governor  Shafer. 
The  referendum  In  San  Francisco  turned 
out  to  be  an  unexpected  dividend  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  although  national  Democrats 
refused  to  have  any  part  of  It.  or  to  allow 
their  spokesmen  to  explain,  or  defend.  Ad- 
ministration Vietnam  policy.  Although  some 
anti-war  elements  now  complain  about  its 
langaage,  the  referendum  was  clearly  worded 
and  that's  what  made  It  significant.  The  vot- 
ers were  asked  to  register  their  opinion  on 
this: 

"Dedaratton  of  policy:  OiaU  it  be  tbe 


poUcy  of  the  people  o*  the  city  and  county 
erf  Scoi  Francisco  that  there  be  an  Immediate 
cease-fire  and  withdrawal  of  United  States 
troops  from  Vietnam  so  that  the  Vietnamese 
can  settle  their  own  problems?" 

The  answer  was  equally  clear:  No — 133,406 
(6334%).  yes— 76,633  (86.66%).  If  It  liad 
been  fuzzed  up.  with  talk  of  a  phased  with- 
drawal, the  results  would  have  meant  nauch 
less,  since  everybody  says  he  Is  for  that. 

What  remains  to  be  seen  Is  whether  Hanoi 
gets  the  full  meaning  of  the  vote.  Since  8.F. 
Is  the  center  of  anti-war  protest,  the  results 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  would  likely 
run  from  5tolto20tolln  support  of  the 
Administration.  Undoubtedly  that  will  be 
the  margin  if  Hanoi  waits  until  the  1968 
elections  to  lay  down  her  arms.  A  cease-fire 
now  would  appear  to  be  In  everyone's 
Interest.- 

In  New  York  City  and  upstate  voters  dem- 
onstrated once  more  the  kind  of  poUtical 
Independence  that  produces  a  LaGuaidla  or 
a  John  Lindsay.  They  simply  Ignored  their 
political  'neaders"  when  It  came  to  voting 
on  the  proposed  new  state  constitution,  ad- 
vocated by  Cardinal  Spellman,  supported  by 
Sen.  Kennedy,  with  no  hesitation,  and  Gov. 
RockefeUer,  after  long  hesitation.  It  was  at- 
tacked from  two  sides:  by  liberals  who  felt 
it  posed  a  threat  to  continued  separation  of 
church  and  state,  by  conservatives  who  felt 
aid  for  paroclilal  schools  and  other  proposals 
would  mean  huge  new  taxes.  Yet  NYers  went 
along  with  Rockefeller  on  a  state  transporta- 
tion bond  issue,  demonstrating  an  ability  to 
distinguish  one  issue  from  another. 

WILL  THE  REPTTBLICANS  TET  TO  ODTBD 
WALLACXt 

In  Cleveland,  the  Republican  candidate, 
Seth  Taft,  was  moderate  and  low-key  on  the 
race  issue.  In  Gary.  Indiana,  the  O.O J*.- can- 
didate was  a  genvilnely  frightened  man  who 
saw  a  Negro  take-over  with  bloodshed  and 
violence  an  imminent  poaslbUity.  On  the 
other  hand.  Mayors-elect  Stokes  and  Hatcher 
66th  viewed  their  campaigns  as  a  bluntlns 
of  the  Black  Power  appeal.  Whether  they 
are  now  given  a  fair  chance  to  prove  them- 
selves, or  whether  white  and  Negro  extremists 
wUl  make  both  cities  a  batUeground  remains 
to  be  seen. 

There  Is  lltUe  doubt  that  the  big  G.OJ». 
vote  In  both  cities  Immensely  strengthens 
the  chances  of  former  Vice  President  Nixon 
becoming  the  1968  nominee.  From  what  ha* 
been  described  as  the  mood  of  those  voters 
who  supported  the  defeated  candidates,  a 
Rockefeller  or  Romney  would  have  no  ap- 
peal. Some  want  a  blood-and-gruts  candidate; 
they  would  settle  for  the  "old"  Nlxcm. 

The  question  that  Republicans  must  now 
answer  for  themselves  is  whether  they  will 
try  to  capitalize  on  this  race  feeling.  A  subtle 
kind  of  Republican  appeal  to  racism  might 
win  some  marginal  states.  If  there  was  a 
sizeable  anti-Negro  vote  In  the  big  cities 
coupled  with  the  rural  and  small  community 
vote  which  is  likely  to  lean  toward  the 
Republicans. 

If  the  Republicans  decide  to  be  "the  white- 
man's  party"  many  strategists  think  they 
could  make  the  1968  election  a  tight  two-way 
contest  against  a  Johnson-Humphrey  ticket. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  they  shun  this  ap- 
proach there  seems  to  be  lltUe  doubt  that 
former  Gov.  George  WaUace  wUl  be  on  the 
scene,  with  consequences  that  have  frighten- 
ing possibilities. 

The  Republicans  are  of  two  mlnde  about 
Wallace.  If  he  runs,  there  Is  lltUe  doubt  that 
he  will  hurt  the  G.O.P.  candidates  In  the 
South.  On  the  other  hand.  In  the  North  It 
will  be  Democrats  who  suffer.  His  ^ipeal  wUI 
be  to  low-income  workers  and  small  home- 
owners. There  Is  also  the  posslbUlty  that 
there  wUl  be  a  "peace"  candidate  next  year. 

THE  BATTLE  OW  THX  POLLTAKEES:    DDrBXXMCES 
BETWEEN  THE  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  BtlBVETS 

Columnists  Evans  and  Novak  are  the  latest 
to  Join  the  clamor  against  release  of  a  private 
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poll  "leaked"  out  by  blgb  Administration  of- 
flclala  after  the  RarrU  and  Oallup  Polls 
•bowed  that  the  President's  popularity  bad 
declined.  Tbla  baa  somehow  become  a  sign  of 
White  House  "wealmeea"  and  "Tezaa-style" 
politics. 

There  were  four  polls  taken  by  Political 
Surveys  and  Analyses,  Inc.  of  Princeton.  N.J. 
beaded  by  Archibald  BC  Croesley.  These  pri- 
vate studies  flatly  contradict  the  public 
fiT>»tingB  of  the  competlUve  polling  organiza- 
tions who  found  that  LBJ's  popularity  has 
levelled  off  at  38%  or  that  anyone  of  the  cur- 
rent field  of  Republicans  could  defeat  the 
President  If  the  election  were  held  today. 

What  gives  the  furor  in  the  polling  fra- 
ternity an  amusing  aspect  Is  that  many  of 
the  same  local  poll-takers  are  employed  by 
more  than  one  company.  There  is  also  the 
point  that  the  election  is  not  being  held 
today  but  a  year  from  now. 

Altbougb  the  news  stories  have  concen- 
trated on  the  contradictions  between  the 
findings  of  the  Harris  organization  and 
CroMley  studies  and  the  latter's  embarrass- 
ment that  his  studies  have  been  leaked,  some 
of  the  more  Interesting  findings  have  not 
been  mentioned  at  all. 

Tor  example:  In  the  California  sampling  of 


Johnson    vs. 

results: 


ifockefeller   tliere 
P*  psRsntI 


By  tn: 

21  to39yMn... 

40  yean  and  ov« 
By  income: 

$7,000  and  over.  . 

Under  J7,0OC 

By  religious  preferen  a 

Protestant . 

Catholic . 
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B.    Redte- 


Oide- 


4S 

40 

32 

SO 

37 
51 


43 

52 
36 

4S 

34 


11 
17 

16 
14 

15 
IS 


(In  this  saiipllng  ot  008  persons  Inter- 
viewed there  wtre  only  16  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
seven  for  each  candidate  and  two  undecided. 
Of  other  faith*  there  were  21  for  LBJ,  17  for 
Rockefeller  and  seven  undecided.) 

Against  Nixon,  Percy,  Reagan  and  Romney, 
the  President  did  even  better  in  the  below- 
$7,000  group  at»d  among  young  voters  than 
against  Rockefeller. 

These  were  tke  full  California  findings  (in- 
terviews condusted  Oct.  1 1-18 ) :     - 


II  n  percent. 


Joknson. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Ds.. 
Do.. 


SI 
42 
47 
S3 
48 


Nixon 

Rockelellw. 

Rooiaey 

Rescan 

Percy 


34 
43 

31 
30 
29 


tba  PemuylTanla  poU  (Oct.  6-15)  showed: 

Pn  percent) 


Do.. 
OS.. 
OS.. 
Oo.. 


51  Nixon 37 

4S  RoekfeHer « 

48  Romney » 

51  Reagan M 

SO  Percy » 


Ag^iw  In  PennBylTUiia.  Johnson's  strong- 
est appeal  was  to  younger  TOtera  and  to 
thOM  In  the  lower  Income  brackets. 

In  N.T.,  where  BockefeUer  was  not  In- 
cluded. Johnson's  appeal  was  also  to  the 
tfifno  groups  against  the  other  four  Q.OJP. 
poaalbUltlaa.  Among  Jewish  voters  IjBJ  polled 
•1%  to  NUon's  7%.  Percy's  23%.  Reagan's 
11%,  Bomney^  20%.  Romney  and  Nixon 
were  stronfwt  among  Protestants,  with  34% 
each,  mzon's  support  among  Catholics  was 
36%  to  IjBJ's  47  percent. 


Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
De. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
OS.. 
Oe.. 


15 
IS 
22 
17 
23 


12 
14 
17 
16 
21 


CoBfretMUiB  HortoB  Lands  Electro  Sar- 
gieal  laatanuBeiit  Co.  of  Recliester, 
N.T^  M  Syabol  of  Saall  Basiaet* 
Wkich  CoBtribates  to  Major  AdraKet 
ia  Medidae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  mw  Toix 

IN  THS  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thuraday.  November  16. 1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Ur.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  small  bustness  in  this  country, 
with  oar  system  of  economic  opportu- 
nity for  the  creatiTe  and  energetic,  has 
much  romance. 

As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  ot  the  House,  I  have  seen 
many  examines  of  small  companies 
irtiidi  make  great  contributions  in  their 
Adds  without  attracting  the  notice  and 
recognition  they  deserve. 

B  la  alio  tnie  that  a  small  cnnpany 
may  makio  significant  contributions  to 


science  and  the  arts  without  its  bene- 
ficiaries ever  knowing  or  hearing  of  the 
time  and  etlckt  spent  for  their  boieflt. 

I  am  f  amiiar  with  a  unique  and  cre- 
ative compcuLy  which  has  done  pioneer 
work  in  the  ^eld  of  lighted  diagnosis  of 
the  interior  tt  the  hmnan  body. 

I  would  llie  to  share  with  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  with  our  colleagues,  the 
story  of  Electro  Surgical  Instrument  Co. 

This  company  led  the  way  in  the  first 
part  of  this  Aentury  in  providing  illumi- 
nation for  ^medical  diagnosis  In  body 
passagesWcihas  now  resumed,  through 
serving  Cm  rieeds  of  creative  and  Imagi- 
native physiiians,  creating  new  Instru- 
ments and  devices  for  the  combating  of 
cancer  and  ^ther  dread  diseases  of  the 
human  body.; 

In  recosnltion  of  the  contribution  that 
this  company  has  made  to  medicine,  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  a  few  years  ago. 
cited  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Co..  for  its 
optics,  the  Sastman  Kodak  Co.,  for  Its 
photography  work,  the  Taylor  Instru- 
ment Co.,  for  its  temperature  devices, 
and  the  comkiany  of  which  I  now  speak, 
the  Electro  Surgical  Instrument  Co.,  for 
the  developaent  of  illuminated  surgical 
and  diagnostic  instruments. 

The  disc<lvery  and  development  of 
electricity  itt  the  19th  century  was  a 
creative  souilce  of  encNrmous  size.  One  of 
the  minor  points  of  use  with  major  bene- 
fits was  the  use  of  electric  current  and 
illumination  in  endoscopes,  those  instru- 
ments that  are  introduced  into  body 
passages  for  medical  diagnosis.  Two 
Rochesterians,  a  idiysician  and  an  elec- 
trical genius.  Joined  their  skills  to  create 
a  urethroscKW  with  a  Ughttng  system 


which  showed  an  astonishing  absence  of 
heat.  Two  men  with  their  special  Inter- 
ests drew  together  with  others  in  the  city 
and  the  Electro  i  Surgical  Instrument  Co. 
was  formed. 

Others  In  Qormany  and  Prance  had 
attempted  iUuialnation  with  incandes- 
cent platinum  wires  to  the  disappoint- 
ment and  discomfort  of  everyone. 
including  the  patients.  Now,  with  the 
nearly  cold  lainp  and  a  resourceful 
management,  the  foremost  medical 
minds  and  skills  in  leading  Institutions 
of  the  country  were  linked  to  the  engi- 
neering and  developing  citf>abillties  of 
the  Electro  Surgical  Instrument  Co. 

The  past  two  decades  have  brought 
ample  proof  to' ESI  that  change  is  the 
only  constant.  The  company  Is  now 
working  in  new  frontiers  of  lighted  in- 
strumentation with  new  materials  and 
techniques  wtilch  are  making  it  possible 
for  physicians  throughout  the  world  to 
become  more  accurate  and  more  effective 
in  their  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
human  body,     j 

One  of  the  treat  new  areas  of  ma- 
terials and  te^inlques  Is  the  exciting 
field  of  fiber  oi^cs  for  endoscopic  diag- 
nosis. The  remarlcable  capabilities  of 
optical  glass  spun  into  fibers  which 
transfer  both  light  and  vision  around 
curves,  permit  the  doctors  to  see  through 
body  curvatures  never  before  exposed 
for  internal  diagnosis.  The  company 
is  worUng  on  uie  development  of  taking 
biopsy  samples  of  suspect  Ussue  which 
promises  to  octend  the  discovery  of 
malignant  pathology  well  beyond  cur- 
rent capabilities. 

Another  field  in  which  ESI  ia  now  mak- 
ing new  progress  Is  that  of  plastic  dis- 
posable devices  on  instruments  related 
to  endoscopy.  These  offer  obvious  ad- 
vantages of  saving  time  and  costs  in  the 
great  hospitals  and  clinics  in  the  coun- 
try. The  main  jx>int  of  these  new  prod- 
ticts  which  are  recent  advances  of  tra- 
ditional diagnostic  concepts  is  that  they 
increase  the  efflectiveness  of  medical  per- 
sonnel in  hanqling  and  examining  more 
people  more  effectively  than  possible  be- 
fore. I 

The  new  group  which  has  been 
charged  with  ihe  direction  of  the  Elec- 
tro Surgical  Instrument  Co.  headed  by 
President  Henry  T.  MaUgren  is  en- 
thusiastic about  the  breadth  of  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  medicine  and  the  grow- 
ing population.  The  increase  in  health 
hazards  in  the  natursd  environment  ii 
an  important  reason  for  the  company'* 
existence  and  development.  The  in- 
creased interest  whloh  governments 
take  in  the  health  of  theh:  citizens  has 
created  a  new  environment  for  medical 
research  and  practice. 

Recognition  for  these  achievementc 
has  been  largely  absent  except,  perhaps, 
from  a  few  specialists.  Specialized  fields 
of  medicine  aeeept  the  histrumentatlon 
now  available  as  part  of  the  day's  work 
The  rest  of  the  world  both  knows  and 
cares  very  lltUe  except  perhaps  in  times 
of  critical  health  emergencies.  I  aoi 
pleased  to  tell  you  that  our  Oovemment 
has  shown  interest  in  Electro  Surgical  by 
selecting  a  set  of  bronchosoc^c  instru- 
ments for  pres^tation  to  the  Emperor  oi 
Ethiopia.  Halie  Selassie,  by  the  President 
of  the  nnltediStates.  This  preeenUtto 
was  nuMie  in  ^  raablngton  last  a>ring  sod 
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is  now  performing  usefulness  In  the 
Tsehai  Hospital  in  Addis  Ababa,  a  gift 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  wife  in  honor  of 
their  daughter.  Princess  TsehaL  It  is  of 
real  interest  to  myself  and  the  pec^le  of 
Rochester  tliat  the  request  originated  in 
the  country  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  this 
gift  could  be  made  In  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Rochester  by  ESI  who  made 
'  these  instruments  first  of  anyone  in  the 
field. 

In  this  record  of  giving,  I  am  Informed 
that  Electro  Surgical  makes  its  instru- 
ments available  to  medical  teams  work- 
tog  in  remote  and  technically  deprived 
areas  of  the  world  and  to  medical  mis- 
sionaries who  cannot  afford  them. 

In  summing  up  the  record  of  achieve- 
ment of  the  Electro  Surgical  Instrument 
Co..  I  may  truthfully  say  that  seldom  in 
the  history  of  corporate  history  and  busi- 
ness enterprise  has  so  much  been  accom- 
idlshed  for  the  medical  benefit  of  so 
many  by  so  few  and  by  so  small  a  group. 

In  October,  Electro  Surgical  Instru- 
ment Co.,  announced  to  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago,  that  its  entire  line 
ci  instruments  has  been  greatly  changed 
and  measurably  Improved  by  the  use 
of  fiber  optic  lighting.  This  very  bril- 
liant cold  light  from  a  strong  but  sepa- 
rate source  of  light  which  Is  "piped"  to 
the  working  end  of  the  histrument  by 
the  miracle  of  optical  fiber  glass  is  a 
great  advance  for  a  company  on  the  way 
to  being  again  great. 

The  past  has  been  full  of  progress, 
eB)ecially  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury. As  Electro  Surgical  moves  toward 
the  end  of  its  first  century,  the  future 
of  its  work  for  diagnostic  medicine  may 
be  even  brighter  and  more  promising. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  case  history  of  a 
■nail,  growing  business  which  has  made 
a  major  contribution  to  a  vital  field  of 
human  endeavor  is  solid  evidence  of  the 
sbility  of  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem to  foster  new  blood. 
'^  It  is  this  element  of  constant  regen- 
eration of  the  American  business  sys- 
tem which  has  led  to  the  high  standard 
<rf  living  in  this  country. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  op- 
portunity for  creative  people  to  develop 
Ideas  and  enter  the  mainstream  of 
American  economic  life;  prominent 
•mong  those  examples  Is  the  Electro 
Surgical  Instrument  Co.  of  Rochester 
K.Y. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHn'r.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  November  16. 1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States-Soviet  Communist  talks  in  Mos- 
»w  on  November  14,  1967.  to  consider 
D^  the  Russians  fishing  rights  off  the 
M.  Atlantic  coast  Is  too  much  bridge 
ndlfling. 

If  the  American  people  swallow  this 
•wrayal  they  might  as  well  declare  the 


Potomac  River,  the  BfOssissippi  River.  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  and  the  Great  Lakes 
International  waterways  and  let  the  Reds 
steam  in  with  submarines  and  landing 
craft  for  sightseeing  excursions. 

If  the  people  run  this  country  as 
supposed  in  a  democracy,  wonder  who 
has  authorized  the  State  Department  to 
negotiate  this  sellout?  Or  were  we  blessed 
by  UJ*.  peace  negotiations? 

I  include  the  Associated  Press  release 
from  the  Washington  Post  for  November 
15,  and  a  recent  newsletter  from  the 
National  Oceanography  Association, 
which  deals  effectively  with  the  proposed 
sellout  of  our  mineral  rights,  following 
my  remarks: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Nov.  IS.  1967] 

Pishing  Rights  Tauu  Opxn  or  Moscow 

Moscow,  November  14. — U5.-Soviet  talks 
opened  here  today  on  fishing  rights  off  the 
U.S.  Coast  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  VS. 
Embassy  spokesman  said. 

A  13-man  U.S.  delegation,  led  by  Donald 
L.  McKernan,  who  holds  ambassadorial  rank, 
met  twice  with  officials  of  the  Soviet  Ministry 
of  PlBherlee  and  scheduled  mare  talks  tor 
Wednesday,  the  official  said. 

National  Oceanocrapht  Association  Leads 
Fight  To  Halt  U.N.  Takxovki  of  Ska 
Resottbcbs — Pkoposal  roa  VH.  OoirntOL  of 
Dezp-Sea  Minerals  Is  Fought 

Washington.— The  National  Oceanography 
Association,  a  private  organization,  voiced 
opposition  today  to  what  it  termed  "a  move 
by  an  international  organization  of  lawyen 
to  have  the  United  Nations  take  control  at  all 
deep-sea  mineral  resources  beyond  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf." 

It  said  Rep.  Richard  T.  Hanna,  D-Oallf..  Is 
Introducing  legislation  to  oppose  any  VJX. 
take-over  at  this  time. 

The  NOA  said  an  organization  caUed  the 
World  Peace  llirough  Law  Center,  at  a  con- 
ference in  Geneva,  had  passed  a  resoluUon 
calling  upon  the  United  NaUons  to  take  over 
the  ocean  resources  by  pixKlamatlon. 

The  lawyers  group  ia  headed  l>y  Charlee  8. 
Rhyne  of  Washington,  D.C.,  a  former  jwesl- 
dent  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Terming  Uie  action  "shocking  to  most 
Americans,"  the  NOA  also  issued  a  statement 
by  its  own  president,  John  H.  Clotworthy  of 
the  University  of  Miami. 

"This  is  a  serious  threat,"  said  Clot- 
worthy.  "Mr.  Rhyne  has  told  us  that  the 
international  law  organization  Is  doing  every- 
thing it  can  to  bring  the  deep  ocean  mineral 
resources  under  control  of  the  UJJ. 

"Furthermore,  we  have  been  reliably  in- 
formed that  the  move  has  behind  the  scenes 
support  within  our  own  State  Department." 

The  NOA  said  oU  companies  in  the  United 
States  already  have  the  technology  to  recover 
oU  from  the  sea  bed  at  a  depth  of  about  600 
feet.  But  it  said  the  action  urged  by  the 
lawyers*  group  would  not  let  American  oil 
companies  drill  beyond  that  depth  wlthotlt 
going  to  the  United  Nations  for  permission. 

(From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Sept    27 

19671 
Big  Powers  Face  Politico-Lecal  Questions: 

Oceanic  Contest  May  Match  Space  Race 
(By  Sidney  Flah) 

The  race  to  the  moon,  now  under  way  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia,  may  be 
matched  soon  by  another  struggle.  In  the 
d^tha  of  our  oceans.  Deep-dlvlng  subma- 
rines of  the  leading  powers  may  seek  to  stake 
their  claims  to  the  great  wealth  of  manga- 
nese, cobalt,  nickel  and  other  minerals  that 
lies  beneath  the  seas  beyond  territorial 
waters.  But  In  the  deep  ocean,  beyond  8,000 
feet,  some  form  of  Internationalization  may 
result. 

■n»e  poUtloo-Iegal   issues   Involved  In   the 


underwater  sea  hunt  are  complex.  Unless 
they  are  resolved  by  agreements  of  tlie  pow- 
ers, discovery  and  development  ot  the  seas' 
great  resources  wiU  be  retarded. 

GARMATZ    AGAINST    TT.N.    OONTROL 

Representative  Edward  A.  Oaimata,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee, has  urged  congress  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  agreeing  to  put  control  of  deep 
ocean  resources  under  the  United  Nations. 
Speaking  on  the  so-called  Malta  Resolution, 
affecting  resources  in  the  ocean  beyond  the 
Continental  Shelf,  Mr.  Qarmatz  said  a  ma- 
jority of  his  committee  is  opposed  to  vesting 
control  of  the  deep  ocean  resources  in  any 
international  committee. 

Under  the  Malta  resolution,  introduced 
Into  the  v:s.  by  the  RepubUc  of  Malta,  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  ocean  floor  would  be 
reserved  for  the  poorer  nations  of  the  world. 

U.S.    NOT   AI<ONX 

The  Johnson  Administration  at  one  time 
appeared  to  be  leaning  towards  ownership 
of  the  deep  open  resources  by  "aU  human 
beings."  This  would  entail  administration  of 
such  resources  by  an  international  organiza- 
tion, perhaps  the  United  Nations. 

President  Johnson  once  said,  for  example, 
that  "under  no  circumstances  must  we  allow 
the  prospects  of  rich  harvest  and  mineral 
wealth  to  create  a  new  form  of  colonial  com- 
petition among  the  nations."  He  warned 
against  a  new  race  to  grab  and  hold  the  lands 
under  the  seas. 

NEW  LOOK  TAKXN 

But  the  State  Department  and  the  Na- 
tional Councu  aa  Marine  Reeouroea  and  En- 
gineering Development  »ppw  reoantly  to 
have  taken  a  new  look  at  the  Idea  of  quickly 
turning  over  all  resources  beyond  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  to  an  international  organiza- 
tion. Private  corporations  eoid  trade  asso- 
ciations have  been  voicing  strong  (q^jositlon 
to  the  Malta  resolution. 

Until  a  report  is  made  oa  our  national 
goals  in  oceanography  in  1068  or  IBOO  by  the 
year-old  national  council.  It  would  be  pre- 
mature to  turn  the  deep  sea  over  to  the  UJf. 
opponents  to  the  Malta  resolution  are  saying! 

Opponents  of  the  Malta  resolutlcm  include 
the  National  Oceanogrtqiby  A■yw.^»^^^^^  |q 
which  700  American  oraporatloos  bold  mem- 
bership, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  several  other  laiige  busi- 
ness groups. 

This  opposition  appears  to  be  getting  re- 
sults in  Congress.  The  NatlMial  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  recently  denied  that  It  Is 
prepared  to  recommend  turning  aU  deep 
ocean  resources  over  to.  the  UJI.,  while  it  is 
in  the  process  of  drafting  its  report  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

COMROMISE  PROFOSB) 

Appearing  last  FWday  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organization  and  movements.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  David  Popper 
Indicated  that  since  the  government  Is  de- 
veloping Its  policy  objectives,  it  could  not  at 
this  time  support  the  Malta  resolution.  What 
the  government  will  propose  at  a  later  date 
is  still  not  clear,  but  a  compromise  may  be 
reached  with  the  oceanographlc  industries, 
under  which  depths  over  2,500  feet  would  be 
Internationalized. 

The  National  Oceanography  Association 
points  out  that  U.S.  oU  companies  already 
have  the  technology  to  recover  oil  from  the 
sea  bed  at  depths  of  well  over  200  meters.  But 
the  Malta  resolution  would  not  let  them  drill 
beyond  this  depth  without  permission  fracn 
the  U.N.  Industries  looking  for  other  raw 
materials  below  300  meters  would  also  have 
to  seek  U  Jf .  permlssion-f  ot  such  a  quest. 

NOA  said  that  "placing  Industry  In  a  posi- 
tion where  it  would  be  uncertain  as  to  owner- 
ship and  licensing  arrangements  for  mineral 
rights  beyond  the  Continental  Shelf  would 
most  certainly  stifle  the  techmloglcal  devel- 
opment which  is  permitting  us  to  go  deeper 
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and  deeper  into  the  ocean  In  aearcb  of  re- 
sources. TblB  would  work  to  the  detriment  at 
all  peoples  everywhere." 

Opponents  of  the  XTJT.  resolution  point 
out  that  the  nations  have  shown  willingness 
to  enter  Into  bilateral  and  multlliiteral 
agreements  on  fishing  rights.  Similar  solu- 
tions may  be  found  in  connection  with  deep 
ocean  resources,  beyond  the  Continental 
Shelf  and  even  beyond  th;  2.000-  to  3.000- 
foot  depth. 

The  U.N.,  it  Is  pointed  out.  Is  probably 
not  the  right  body  to  administer  deep  ocean 
resources,  in  view  of  its  frequent  ineffec- 
tiveness. 

Although  the  Unlt«d  SUtes  wUl  soon  have 
over  30  deep-diving  submarines  probing  the 
oceans  and  their  bottoms,  it  is  not  the  only 
country  involved  in  this  effort. 

A  year  ago,  Russia  offered  to  buy  a  deep- 
diving  submarine  from  an  American  corpora- 
tion, but  the  offer  was  rejected. 

Russia  has  been  extremely  active  In  sub- 
marine construction.  Its  interest  In  oceanog- 
raphy have  been  disclosed  by  the  far-rang- 
tng  fleets  of  Russian  fishing  kKsats. 

Disputes  over  Jurisdiction  on  the  seas  are 
Increasing. 

The  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
has  been  accepted  for  over  300  years.  Except 
for  tba  narrow  belts  of  territorial  waters, 
no  nation  has  claimed  sovereignty  or  Juris- 
diction oyti  the  resources  of  tbe  ocean.  But 
as  a  result  of  increased  appreciation  of  the 
wealth  possessed  by  the  seas,  nations  have 
Shown  a  tendency  to  claim  larger  areas  of 
the  adjacent  ocean  for  their  exclusive  use. 
Femnerly,  most  nations  claimed  three  miles 
of  the  oc«*a  bordering  their  shore  as  "ter- 
ritorial aea,"  but  in  recent  years,  an  increas- 
ing number  have  eortendsd  tbelr  claims  to 
12  miles  and  even  to  300  miles  from  their 
coMta,  Meonllng  to  Francis  T.  Christy  Jr., 
of  Bcaoureas  for  tba  Future,  Inc. 

The  tmited  States  recently  claimed  ex- 
clusive rights  to  fishing  nine  miles  beyond 
Its  territorial  waters. 

:  yLBSmLB   DKVimXION 

TtM  reaouioa  at  the  aea  bottom  belong 
to  the  adjaoent  coutal  natlaii,  to  a  depth 
of  aoo  nuten.  or  beyond  that  Umlt  "to 
where  the  depth  at  the  superjacent  waters 
admits  to  tbs  eaqdottatlon  at  the  natural 
waters,"  aooonlUig  to  the  1858  Oeneva  Con- 
ventlcm  on  tba  ^Continental  Shelf.  This  la 
an  extremely  flexible  definition,  and  It  Is 
likely  to  result  in  varying  Interpretations,  as 
now  typaa  of  submerslbles  extend  their  range 
downward. 

In  the  ataaence  of  meaningful  guidelines 
over  wlto  owns  the  reaouroes  under  the  high 
seas,  private  enterprise  may  be  shackled  in 
Its  efforts  to  exploit  this  wealth.  Both  Can- 
ada and  France,  for  example,  have  leased 
the  same  area  on  the  Grand  Banks  for  oil 
exploration  to  two  different  companies.  It  is 
not  kiiuwu  yet  how  such  controversies  can 
be  resolved. 
I  ntsss  ON  oumsLims 

i  Several  suggestlona  have  been  made  to 
clear  up  Jurisdictional  disputes.  Under  one 
proposal,  a  coastal  state's  bovmdarles  would 
extend  out  to  the  midpoint  at  the  oceans. 
But  the  existence  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  make  this  suggestion  seem 
Impractical.  Russia,  moreover,  having  a  smaU 
r^Mft""*  on  the  oceans,  would  oppose  such 
a  division. 

Another  proposal  woxild  permit  a  dlscov- 

-  erar  of  minerals  or  other  resources  to  appeal 
to  his  government  to  protect  his  claim  to 
exclusive  ri(hts.  If  submarines  of  many  na- 
ttooa  are  enelrlTn  dlacoverlee,  this  could  In- 
iDTOlTe  dlaputee  at  the  national  level. 


[Vtam  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star, 

jSept.  17, 18fi7] 

X7Jf.  CoirrxoL  pr  Sxa  Borroii  Is  Fought  bt 

Shore  States 

(By  William  Reddlg.  Jr.) 

A  prc^KJsal  4y  the  little  island  country  of 
Malta,  to  let  the  United  Nations  talw  control 
of  the  ocean  floor  and  pay  profits  from  any 
develc^ments  to  the  poor  nations  has  made 
some  Congresatnen  and  would-be  ocean  ex- 
plorers a  bit  queasy. 

A  representative  of  the  95-8quare-mlle 
4«iatirt  In  tbe  Mediterranean  said  here  yester- 
day that  the  oountry  was  prepared  to  press 
home  its  oceait  bottom  resolution  when  the 
122-member  deneral  Assembly  convenes  In 
New  York  on  Tuesday. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  U.N.  to  declare 
the  ocean  flo<y  outside  of  the  continental 
shelves  to  be  a-  peaceful  land  and  to  set  up 
an  agency  which  would  control  and  develop 
this  resource-rich  area  covering  about  70 
percent  of  the  earth's  surface.  Any  net  Income 
would  be  \ised  "primarily  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  ppor  countries." 

PBeCEDENT   HOPED    rOR 

"We  see  it  |w  tending  to  prevent  future 
legal  conflicts  ^ver  the  use  of  the  ocean  bot- 
tom," said  th^  Malta  representative,  noting 
that  the  Island  la  on  a  hefty  continental 

shelf  Itself. 

Reports  of  the  move  brought  a  stir  last 
week  among  Congreasmen  trona  states  with 
large  fishing  ind\»trlee  and  sharp  words  from 
the  National  Oceanography  Association, 
which  r^reseats  more  than  200  firms  In  tbe 
underwater  fifld  as  well  as  oceanography 
scientists.         ' 

Bep.  Riclutrkl  T.  Hanna.  D-C3allf.,  intro- 
duced a  bill  In  the  House  which  would  regis- 
ter congreasloaal  oppoaitlon  to  any  proposal 
for  turning  over  the  ocean  floor  to  an  Inter- 
natlcmal  body.  He  said  he  had  support  from 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  who 
beads  a  new  federal  marine  resources  council. 

The  Vice  Prtaident's  office  on  Friday  termed 
as  "completely  erroneous"  reports  circulating 
earlier  that  tHe  administration  would  back 
a  resolution  far  tbe  U.N.  to  oversee  the 
ocean  floor,  but  said  that  the  oountry  would 
have  "positive  proposals"  to  make  on  the 
question  of  qcean  Jurisdiction  during  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  session. 

8PKEDT  ACTION 

When  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography heard  about  the  Malta  move  Thurs- 
day, Chairman  Alton  Lennon,  D-N.C,  got 
Rep.  Howard  W.  Pollock,  B^Alaska,  to  cir- 
culate a  similar  resolution  of  opposition.  It 
picked  up  five  names  right  away,  and  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  the  com- 
mittee notice  of  opposition. 

Already  pending  with  the  House  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  a  bill  Introduced  by 
Rep.  Abraham  Multer,  I>-N.T.,  calling  for 
U.N.  control  of  tbe  sea  bottom.  It's  said  to 
have  sdmlnlstt'atlon  support  In  keeping  with 
efforts  to  maintain  the  international  seas 
and  outer  s^u^e  free  to  all.  Sen.  Frank 
Church,  D-Idiiho,  a  member  of  the  n.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations  last  year,  also 
has   voiced  B\|pport  of   the   resolution. 

Congressmen  from  shore  states  see  the  U J*. 
move  as  a  thieat  to  their  fishing  industries 
and  development  of  offshore  oil  and  natural 
gas  Industries,  The  continental  shelf  around 
tbe  n.S.  runs  In  as  close  as  a  mile  ofT  Cali- 
fornia while  Ranting  out  to  some  200  miles 
off  nortda.  UlS.  territ<MlaI  waters  extend  S 
miles  and  fishing  rights  go  out  12  miles.  But 
technology  for  drilling  has  advanced  to  take 
resources  from  more  than  000  feet  down  and 
In  ready  to  tr»  digging  over  the  continental 
ahelf.  ' 
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International  awyers  like  the  idea  of 
TT.N.  control,  seeing  It  as  a  way  to  prevent 
legal  tangles  If  Individuals  claim  title  to 
patches  of  the  sea  bottom.  The  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Center,  headed  by  Charles  s. 
Rhyne  of  Washl^igton,  former  president  of 
the  American  Ba^  Association,  called  at  its 
summer  meeting  |for  the  UJT.  to  take  control 
of  ocean  resources. 

"This  Is  a  serious  threat,"  said  John  H. 
Clotworthy.  president  of  the  oceanography 
association  and  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Miami.  "Rhynfe  has  told  us  that  the  In- 
ternational law  organization  is  doing  every- 
thing It  can  to  bring  the  deep  ocean  mineral 
resources  \inder  I  the  control  of  the  U.N. 
Purtbermore,  we  have  been  reliably  informed 
that  the  move  has  behind  the  scenes  sup- 
port   wlthm    ou^   own    State    Department." 

Rhjme  denied  that  the  lawyers'  organiza- 
tion was  pressing  hard  for  the  resolution.  "We 
think  It's  a  good  thing  and  that  It  should  be 
thoroughly  considered.  It's  In  the  same  cate- 
gory as  keeping  Antarctica,  or  outer  space  or 
the  moon  free  foraU." 

DIBCnSSIOIf    TTECKD 

The  State  Deptirtment  also  denied  it  was 
backmg  the  Maltf  resolution.  "We're  not  par- 
ticularly enthusiastic  for  this  Individual  res- 
olution," said  a  department  spokesman,  "We 
feel  there  should  be  U.N.  discussion  of  the 
question,  but  We're  not  encouraging  th* 
world  body  to  take  over  the  sea  bottom." 

The  Malta  reeolutlon  may  die  aborning 
in  tbe  UJf .  But  the  poor  and  underdeveloped 
nations  In  the  General  Assembly  outnumber 
the  rich  ones.  Aod  oceanographers  say  that 
they  can't  even|  measure  the  nxlneral  and 
food  wealth  whl^h  Ues  l>elow  salt  water. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  14. 

1967] 

U.N.  CoNTXOL  ^r  SsA  Rxaoxnuss  Opposed 

(By^  J.  V.  Reistrup) 

The  Johnson  Ailmlnlstratlon  has  appar- 
ently commlttea  itself  to  turning  all  the 
world's  deep-setk  mineral  resources  over  to 
the  United  Nations,  a  Congressman  said  yes- 
terday. [ 

In  a  move  aimed  at  arousing  public  op- 
position to  the  Alea.  Rep.  Richard  T.  Hanna 
(D-CalU.)  Intropuced  a  resolution  in  tbe 
House  calling  si^ch  a  move  "premature  and 
Ill-advised." 

An  aide  said  It  was  understood  that  a  sim- 
ilar resolution  ^ould  be  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  this  wee^. 

Hanna  said  he  has  been  told  that  at  the 
U.N.  Oeneral  Assembly  session  opening  next 
week  Malta  plaits  to  Introduce  a  resolution 
giving  the  inteniational  body  control  over 
mineral  resources  on  tbe  part  of  the  ocean 
bottom  that  Ilea  beyond  the  offshore  ares 
known  as  the  continental  shelf. 

The  Congresslnan  said  he  was  also  in- 
formed that  ttje  United  States  would  go 
along. 

Hanna,  who  represents  California's  coastal 
Orange  County  ^d  serves  on  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  told 
a  news  conference  that  "one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  decisions  involving  the  whole  body" 
of  international  law  was  about  to  be  taken 
without  any  public  debate. 

His  criUrlsms  Were  echoed  by  tbe  National 
Oceanographlc  Association,  whose  literature 
describee  it  as  a  broad-based  organization 
representing  Industry,  the  scientific  and  aca- 
demic commumttes  and  the  general  public. 

"This  is  a  lienous  threat,"  Association 
President  John  I L  Clotworthy  said  in  a  state- 
ment distributed  yesterday  to  coincide  wltb 
Banna's  move,  fie  aald  it  "would  most  cer- 
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tilnly  stifle  the  technological  development 
fibtcb  is  permitting  us  to  go  deeper  and 
mper  into  the  ocean  in  search  of  its  re- 
isaices." 

Banna  argued  that  there  etlU  is  disagree- 
atnt  even  as  to  how  far  out  the  continental 
^•If  goes.  Further,  he  said  the  extent  of 
minerals  on  the  ocean  floor  has  not  yet  been 
diMovered. 

The  Idea  of  the  United  Nations'  taking 
ttue  to  the  ocean  floor  is  based  on  two  argu- 
gMOts:  raising  money  and  avoiding  inter- 
national conflicts. 

The  greatest  untapped  reservoir  of  the 
world's  wealth  lies,  beyond  national  Jurls- 
jietlon  and  under  title  to  no  nation,  at  tbe 
bottom  of  the  seas."  Sen.  Frank  Church  (D. 
Hslio)  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Oommlttee  in  a  repwrt  last  February.  Church 
«M  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
VJ(.  at  Its  last  session. 

"As  the  population  vise  tightens,  national 
ttvalries  for  the  exploitation  of  the  deep 
oeian's  resources  could  easily  become  a  new 
ttuest  to  peace." 

Church  went  on  to  suggest  that  an  inter- 
nstlonal  agreement  giving  the  UJI.  title 
to  the  minerals  in  the  ocean's  floor  "might 
Dot  only  remove  a  coming  cause  of  Interna- 
ttonal  friction,  but  also  endow  the  United 
Rttlons  with  a  source  for  substantial  revenue 
la  the  future." 

nie  Idea  was  supported  by  international 
tawyers  meeting  at  a  recent  Worid  Peace 
Ttirough  Law  Conference  in  OenevEL 

■nie  group  recommended  that  the  General 
ibly  proclaim  D.N.  Jurisdiction  over  the 
bed  beyond  the  continental  shelf. 

TtM  proposal  follows  the  "same  general 
fdndple"  as  agreements  Internationalizing 
iBtarctlca.  the  moon  and  outer  space,  ac- 
eartUng  to  Washington  lawyer  Charles  S. 
Bhjne,  chairman  of  the  World  Peace 
nrough  Law  Penter. 


The  Price  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  ILLOfOlB 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ptols  Beacon-News  la  a  strong  force  for 
sound  public  policies  In  Edgar  County 
ud  throughout  Its  circulation  area  in 
Mit  central  Illinois.  This  should  not  sur- 
pAe  those  of  us  who  know  that  Its  editor 
Is  our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Mward  H.  Jenlson.  who  ably  represented 
Wi  district  in  Congress  from  1947  to  1953. 

to  the  following  Veterans'  Day  edlto- 

iW,  the  Beacon-News  drives  home  the 
tmth  that — 

strength  is  needed  at  home  as  well  as 
Jjwsd  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  goals  of 
needom.  victory,  and  security.  To  contend 
"•t  we  can  tolerate  disorder,  squander  our 
Mources— present  and  future— on  a  busl- 
"•■-•s-usual  plane  and  suppOTt  both  a 
Weat  Society  and  a  great  global  effort  at  the 
M*  time  Is  "pure  bunk,"  to  use  the  words 
"the President  himself. 

^Jder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
■wnae  the  complete  editorial  so  that. 
WM  can  benefit  from  the  wise  insights 
"Bdltor  Jenlson: 

Trk  Pbicx  or  Pbacx 
Today  is  ArmlsUce  day— if  you  are  a  senior 
««J-<)r  Veterans'  day.  if  your  recollection 
■  Uobal  events  began  with  World  War  n. 


But  by  either  name.  It  la  a  suitable  hoar 
for  both  tribute  and  reflection. 

Under  the  original  name.  It  marked  ob- 
servance of  tbe  ceaae-tlre  that  terminated 
World  War  I  on  November  11.  1918.  "Hien 
came  World  War  n  with  3  days  of  triumph — 
VE  day  for  the  victory  in  Europe  and  VJ 
day  with  the  surrender  of  Japan.  Veterans' 
day  merged  all  three  Into  an  annual  hour 
of  homage  to  American  fighting  men  of  all 
wars. 

At  eleven  o'clock  this  morning.  Paris 
paused  for  a  solemn  ceremony  In  front  of 
the  memorial  on  the  square  where  are  en- 
shrined tbe  names  of  more  than  2,000  men — 
and  women — from  Edgar  county  who  served 
their  country  in  two  World  Wars.  The  cere- 
mony was  rei>eated  slmUarly  In  every  town 
and  city  across  the  land,  as  Americans  every- 
where paid  tribute  anew  to  the  sacriflces  of 
heroes  of  the  past. 

The  hallowed  moment  of  eleven  o'clock  Is 
an  hour  of  memory.  Or  is  It?  The  sparse  at- 
tendance at  our  local  observance  from  year 
to  year  causes  many  to  feel  with  reason  that 
we  do  not  remember,  that  we  have  forgotten 
or  we  do  not  care.  Such  an  attitude  would  l>e 
discouraging  in  normal  times.  It  is  un- 
pardonable in  1967,  when  the  nation  once 
again  Is  locked  In  mortal  combat  with  an 
enemy  half  a  world  away. 

For  the  names  within  the  War  Memorial 
tell  only  the  story  of  the  past.  Other  names 
will  be  added — and  soon.  Inevitably  some 
will  bear  the  Gold  Star.  A  hundred  young 
men  from  Edgar  county  are  deployed  on  the 
battle  line  at  this  moment.  More  will  fol- 
low. Some  will  not  come  back.  It  is  as  grim 
as  that  at  this  very  hour. 

So  where  are  oiu-  thoughts  on  Veterans' 
Day,  1967?  And  what  are  our  goals?  Well, 
obviously,  our  thoughts  are  divided  between 
homage  for  the  gallantry  of  the  past  and 
tribute  for  the  courage  of  the  present.  And 
the  goal  of  the  moment  is  victory  and  peace, 
in  that  order. 

President  Johnson.  In  his  two  day  swing 
across  the  country  to  visit  returning  troops 
and  those  in  training  for  future  duty,  has 
voiced  the  anguished  conscience  of  Amer- 
icans everywhere  in  stressing  the  need  for  a 
rebirth  of  patriotism,  not  on  the  flghtlng 
front,  but  here  at  home. 

No  one  ever  accused  us  of  being  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration on  the  home  front,  but  on  the  perim- 
eter of  battle  It  is  another  matter.  There 
is  room  for  a  difference  of  opliUon  In  tbe 
domestic  domain,  but  not  elsewhere.  With  a 
nation  committed  to  halting  aggression  and 
preserving  freedom,  and  with  half  a  mUUon 
young  Americans  In  the  zone  of  coml>at, 
there  can  be  no  retreat  at  home. 

Greeting  returning  Vietnam  veterans  at 
the  El  Toro  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  In 
California  yesterday,  the  President  said: 

"On  this  field  there  are  men  who  have  Just 
returned  from  Vietnam  where  they  brought 
courage  to  the  fiight  line  of  freedom.  With- 
out your  heroism,  without  your  dedication 
and  your  sacriflces,  there  would  be  no  free- 
dom, no  seciu-lty  in  America  and  no  peace 
for  the  world." 

Most  Americans  believe  this  to  be  true, 
and  most  Americans  are  wiUing  to  make  the 
sacriflces  necessary  to  see  such  a  course 
through  to  victory.  But  to  do  so,  the  home 
front  must  become  as  disciplined  as  the 
fighUng  front.  And  it  is  all  too  apparent  that 
such  a  situation  does  not  prevail. 

All  across  the  land  there  are  pockets  of 
dissent  and  disturbance  imdlsciplined  by  a 
White  House  with  an  anxious  eye  on  the 
next  election.  If  such  a  situaUon  developed 
In  the  mUitary  establishment  it  would  be 
called  mutiny.  But  at  home  it  is  condoned 
and  even  coddled.  Protest  marchen,  draft 
card  burners,  potential  fugltlvee  to  other 
lands  vie  for  publicity  and  justification  In 
the  name  of  constitutionally  guaranteed 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  assembly. 


But  while  freedom  of  speech  may  coun- 
tenence  dissent.  It  does  not  embrace  dis- 
loyalty. And  freedom  of  assembly  doec  not 
license  disorder. 

While  we  applaud  President  Jc^nson's 
stirring  words  to  returning  Vietnam  veter- 
ans and  military  men  on  their  way  to  the 
battle  zone,  we  deplore  his  silence  In  the 
face  of  the  motley  marchers  at  home  who 
are  a  tiny  but  noisy  minority.  Where,  for 
instance,  was  White  House  indlgnatlcm  when 
an  invading  mob  of  the  misguided  camped 
at  the  shrine  of  Abraham  Uncoln  in  the  na- 
tional capital  and  then  marched  on  the  Pen- 
tagon to  undermine  the  security  of  gaUant 
Americans  under  Are  of  the  enemy  at  that 
very  hour? 

Rep.  Richard  L.  Roudebush,  Indiana  con- 
gressman who  unUl  reapporUonment  repre- 
sented our  adjoining  district  across  the  state 
line,  summed  it  up  effectively  in  this  way: 

"We  are  being  cleverly  conditioned  to  ac- 
cept any  outrage  under  the  description  of 
■protest,'  'dissent'  or  'civil  disobedience'. 
America  desperately  needs  some  leadership 
with  the  courage  to  enforce  the  law  and 
make  it  sUck.  A  little  'guts'  would  go  a  long 
way  m  Washington  today." 

We  come  down  to  this:  strength  is  needed 
at  hMne  as  well  as  abroad  If  we  are  to 
achieve  our  goals  of  freedom,  victory  and 
security.  To  contend  that  we  can  tolerate 
disorder,  squander  our  resoxircee  present  and 
futxire  on  a  "busmess  as  usual"  plane,  and 
support  both  a  "Great  Society"  and  a  greet 
global  war  effort  at  the  same  time  is  "pure 
bunk,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  President 
himself.  First  tilings  must  come  first,  and  la 
this  critical  hour  the  flrst  thing  Is  to  sup- 
port our  mlUtary  effort  and  our  mlUtary  men 
with  the  maximum  effort  required  for  the 
goal  to  be  achieved.  The  cost  will  be  great 
but  the  cost  of  faUure  will  be  greater. 

Perhaps  these  are  some  of  the  things  we 
should  be  thinking  about  on  VeteruuT  day 
1967.  Failure  to  do  so  would  be  to  turn  oar 
backs  on  gallant  heroes,  past  and  praeentL 
and  render  their  sacrifice  futile  In  a  frag- 
ment of  history.  ^^ 


Keep  Canal,  Rooserek  Km  Urges 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  wiscoNsiw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  November  16. 1967 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 

connection  with  the  crisis  at  Panama 
caused  by  the  formally  expressed  wUUng- 
ness  of  our  high  officials  to  surrender 
U.S.  sovereignty  and  JurisdicUai  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal 
In  three  recently  negotiated  but  unsigned 
treaties,  I  have  noted  that  the  people  of 
our  country  are  far  ahead  of  thrtr  Oov- 
emment  in  imderstanding  the  dangers 
involved. 

A  recent  news  story  in  a  Wisconsin 
newspaper  siunmarlzes  the  hlghlighte  of 
the  canal  situation  In  an  address  by 
Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt,  granddaughter 
of  former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
before  the  College  Women's  Club  of  Mil- 
waukee, as  published  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  an  Important  newspaper  of  my 
State,  as  follows : 

KxEP  Canai.,  Roosxvxlt  Kzh  Uta^ 

"What  we  need  is  more  control  over  tbe 
Panama  canal,  not  leas,"  declared  Kdlth 
Kermlt    Roosevelt,    Granddaughter   of   the 
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f  pniiiilble  for  building  tlM  caaal. 
,  TlModon  Roosevelt  ma  known  for 
Mb  adil— ,  *V|M*k  aofUy,  and  oury  m  Mg 
stlek."  lOai  BooMTelt,  who  spoks  at  tbe 
OaUft  Wonkm'h  dnb  Saturday,  and  no  soft 
ipavAi  on  tb*  rabjeet  of  the  Panama  canal. 

In  ao.  tntervlMr  earlier  she  said  the  canal 
I  still  vital  to  American  security.  She  pre- 
It  would  remain  so  for  the  next 
00  yvan.  at  least. 

'  Uma  proposed  treaties,  which  would  re- 
plaoa  tiM  original  United  States-Panama 
paek  d  UM  governing  the  canal,  would  give 
tlM  Panamanian  government  substantially 
mem  eontrol  over  operations  In  the  canal 
■one. 

A  number  of  American  congressmen  have 
eoncem  over  the  apparent  willlng- 
of  the  United  States  to  surrender  abso- 
lute eontrol  over  the  canal. 

"TwD-thlrdB  of  the  canal's  customers  are 
American  sblpe."  Miss  Roosevelt  said.  "Dur- 
ing the  Korean  war,  more  than  1,000  ships 
bettflng  military  supplies  used  the  canal.  The 
canal  la  not  only  of  military  importance,  but 
of  economic  Importance." 

lUaa  Roosevelt  criticized  what  she  called 
"the  great  feeling  that  the  United  States* 
use  of  power  is  obsolete,  that  we  must  get 
people  to  love  us  rather  than  fear  us." 

She  suggested  three  steps  toward  reassert- 
ing American  authority  In  the  canal  zone, 
the  seenee  of  many  recent  demonstrations 
urging  United  States  withdrawal. 

"We  should  stop  infiltration  of  Pana- 
manian fanners  Into  the  canal  zone;  buy 
back  the  railroad  system  turned  over  to  the 
Panamanian  government;  develop  friends  for 
ouxaelTea  *»»wiTig  the  Panamanians  who  are 
members  neither  of  the  oligarchy  nor  the 
left  wing  element." 

Mlas  Roosevelt,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  writes 
a  column  "Between  the  Lines"  .which  ap- 
pears in  about  50  newspapers. 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Bird:  Mother  of  a  Marme 
Family 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

or  TxzAs 
IN  TSB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  now  and  then  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress recdves  a  letter  which  reinstills  his 
falUi  in  the  American  peoide  and  the 
patxlotle  sense  of  duty  wlileh  should  be 
inherent  in  all  of  us.  Today  I  received 


■oda  a  lette^  from  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bird,  of 
Wazahachie,  i  and  I  would  lUce  to  share 
it  with  an  thf  Members  of  tills  body: 

NOVUBBI 13,  1067. 
Hon.  OlJN  TaAACT, 

Congre—  of  Me  United  State*.  House  of 
Repreaen^ttoet,  Raylivm  House  Office 
BuUdini/,  Washini;ton,  D.C. 

DCAB  Sn:  We  would  like  for  you  to  know 
that  we  are  very  much  opposed  to  any  pro- 
posed "cease-fire"  In  Vletnaml  We  feel  that 
that's  when  the  V.C.  are  able  to  marshal 
their  forces  foe  an  all-out  ofTeovive ! 

We  have  at  son,  Cpl.  W.  J.  Bird.  Jr.. 
V.SM..C.,  over'there  now  on  Marble  Mt.  An- 
other son,  Sgt.  Phil  M.  Bird,  UJS.M.C.  Just  re- 
ttimed  from  $l  13  month  tour  of  duty  In 
Vietnam  We  lost  my  husband's  nephew, 
S/Sgt.  R.  L.  Womack,  U.S.M.C.,  2  years  ago 
over  there  wHen  he  was  shot  while  riding 
guard  in  a  helicopter.  And,  In  all  probably, 
we  will  have  a  3rd  son  to  see  service  in  Viet- 
nam the  mli|ute  that  he  graduates  from 
high  school!  io,  you  see,  this  Is  not  just  a 
"crank"  letten  we  have  a  vital  Interest  In 
this  war.         J 

Our  childreti  have  been  brought  up  be- 
lieving that  tbis  wonderful  country  of  ours 
la  truly  a  gift  from  God,  and  they  are  to 
serve  It  to  tUe  best  of  their  ability,  while 
trying  to  do  t^e  best  for  posterity!  If  you 
think  that  this  is  a  "flag-waving" — you  are 
correct.  And  We  need  more  of  it! 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Bnu). 

Waxahachi^  Tex. 
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LAWS  RELATJIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCTUMENTS 

Either  Hou^  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  noli  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  wbea  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  prol^ble  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive departmettt,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  t^e  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  docuSients  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  oi 
documents  n4>t  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code.  tlUe  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1038) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Artmlnlstratlofa  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  prlnpng  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Prlntet,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  conunlttee  has  reported 
(UJ9.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1037) . 


GOVERNMENT  pUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALI 
Additional  eo{ies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Sui>erlntendent  ^  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Ofllce,  Waahingtcm,  D.C,  20403,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  36  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  undet'  which  he  may  authorise 
the  resale  of  CSovemment  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Qov- 
emment  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  bead  of  the  re- 
spective departntent  or  establishment  of  ^a 
Government  (U<S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72*, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OP  t^CX  AT  TBK  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Coroixbsional  Recod, 
with  Mr.  Raymo  id  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  la  lo- 
cated In  room  E  -112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RscosD  at  11.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mlnimxiin 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  wrders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congresf  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RzcoKO  sboi^d  be  processed  through  this 
office. 
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CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Rej^sentatlvee,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  (hat  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  ih  the  Recoko. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTCRY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Conuqlttee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  prlSe  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  suca  printing,  the  ciirrent  Con-, 
greeslonal  Dlreciory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  i  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1039). 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  Shall  be  laLrful  for  the  Public  PrlnUr 
to  print  and  dctl^er  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracti 
from  the  Concsbssionai.  Rscokd,  the  person 
ordering  the  satne  paying  the  cost  thereof 
{XJ£.  Code,  tlUes44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


Gardner  Addcy  ob  die  Tax  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TKXAS 

JS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  17. 1967 

Ur.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
Tonber  10  an  excellent  speech  on  the 
administration's  income  surtax  proposal 
wu  made  before  the  Union  League  Club 
of  New  York  by  Gardner  Ackley,  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Mr.  Ackley  jiolnts  out  that  continua- 
tion of  our  economic  expansion — now  in 
Its  81st  straight  month — is  seriously 
threatened  by  the  impasse  over  the 
President's  tax  bill.  He  warns  that  the 
Nation  Is  threatened  by  an  unhealthy 
boom  which  would  intensify  inflationary 
pressures  and  raise  the  prospect  of  a 
flnoncial  crunch  like  that  of  1966. 

Mr.  Ackley's  speech  outlines  just  what 
the  President  has  proposed,  tells  how  a 
moderate  tax  increase  would  affect  the 
gross  national  product,  and  reviews  what 
li  being  done  to  cut  Federal  expendl- 
tores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  information  Mr. 
Ackley  has  provided  Is  of  Interest  and 
importance  to  every  American.  The  text 
of  his  speech  follows: 

Oabdnek  ACKLtrr  on  trx  Tax  Bux 
(Bemarks    by    Gardner    Ackley,    chairman. 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  at  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Luncheon  of  the  Union  League 
anb  ot  New  York,  November  10,  1967) 
These  are  days  filled  with  problema  and 
glial    on  the  International  scene  and  at 
bome.  Their  presence  fills  our  TV  screens. 
Tbdr  analysis  constitutes  the  bread  and  but- 
t«  of  otir  dally  editorials  and  columns,  and 
oar  weekly  news  magazines. 

Tet  we  concentrate  too  much  on  our  prob- 
Im.  At  least  once  In  a  whole  we  need  to 
oomU  our  blessings,  measure  our  progress, 
leeognlse  our  strengths. 

TUs  happens  to  be  a  time  when  we  have  a 
|ood  excuse  to  reflect  on  one  particular  as- 
pitt  of  our  success.  Before  I  turn  your  at- 
tntka  to  some  of  our  problems,  I'd  like  to 
»y  a  word  about  a  notable  achievement. 

November  marks  the  81st  month  of  con- 
tinned  economic  expansion  in  the  United 
ttates.  Over  the  past  113  yecu« — as  far  back 
•lour  records  wlU  permit  us  to  go — we  can 
•Uitlngulsh  26  previous  periods  of  economic 
•Psnslon,  each  ending  as  the  economy  slid 
toto  a  recession  or  plunged  Into  depression. 
Ihe  average  duration  of  these  expansion  pe- 
ilodi  was  Just  30  months.  There  was  one  80- 
■wnth  expansion — untu  now  the  longest — 
tt»t  began  In  1938  and  continued  through 
wortd  War  II.  There  was  an  anemic  50-month 
"Pwilon  from  1933  to  1937  which  barely 
'«|imed  total  production  to  the  level  of 
Jw».  There  was  a  46-month  expansion  dur- 
™«  the  Civil  War,  and  a  46-month  expansion 
ttst  embraced  the  Korecui  War.  The  poet- 
«wan  recession  was  followed  by  expansions 
Mung  86  and  25  months,  the  latter  ending 
■  «•  recession  of  1960-61.  Since  the  low 
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point  in  February  of  1961,  expansion  has 
faltered  but  never  failed. 

At  the  begiflnlng,  there  was  no  reason  for 
confidence  that  this  expansion  would  break 
any  records.  For  the  expansion  began  at  a 
time  when  many  were  wondering  whether 
the  economy  bad  lost  its  vigor,  after  a  dec- 
ade In  which  our  economic  growth,  inter- 
rupted by  three  recessions,  was  among  the 
lowest  of  aU  major  countries.  In  mld-1962, 
when  the  new  expansion  began  to  sputter, 
many  feared  the  ominous  sequence  of  45-, 
36-,  and  26-month  expansions  might  con- 
tinue with  one  of  16  months.  But  expansion 
was  maintained,  and  later  began  to  accel- 
erate, largely  under  the  Influence  of  stimula- 
tive fiscal  actions:  the  Investment  credit  and 
the  liberalization  of  depreciation  schedules 
in  1962;  the  major  Income  tax  reduction  of 
1964,  and  the  excise  tax  cuts  of  1966.  To- 
gether these  tax  cuts  were  worth  $24  billion 
to  taxpayers,  at  today's  Income  levels. 

In  mid-1966,  the  expansion  was  given  fur- 
ther impetus — unplanned  and  unwanted 
Impetus — by  the  major  commitment  of  forces 
in  Vietnam.  Now  the  task  became  that  of 
containing  an  overexuberant  expansion — 
through  tax  Increases  in  1966  and  through 
a  progressive  tightening  of  monetary  policy. 

The  expansion  had  become  unbalanced, 
driven  not  only  by  rising  defense  spending, 
but  by  an  unsustainable  plant  and  equip- 
ment boom.  Slowing  it  down  created  fur- 
ther Imbalances — a  veritable  depression  in 
residential  construction,  and  a  staggering 
pile-up  of  inventories.  The  process  of  restor- 
ing balance  gave  us  a  sluggish  first  half  year 
in  1967.  But  balance  has  been  essentially  re- 
stored and  expansion  has  again  speeded  up. 

That,  in  a  nutsheU,  is  the  history  of  the 
past  80  months  of  expansion.  As  we  move 
Into  new  territory,  we  can  ask  what  we  have 
accomplished  beyond  keeping  expansion 
alive.  Quite  a  bit.  For  this  expansion  has 
not  merely  been  long,  but  incredibly  re- 
warding. 

Our  real  growth  has  been  at  a  rate  twice 
as  fast  as  during  the  80  months  preceding. 
The  28%  rise  in  per-capita  consumer  in- 
come after  taxes,  corrected  for  price  Increase, 
was  3  times  the  percentage  rise  over  the 
preceding  80  months. 

More  than  12^  million  persons  have  been 
added  to  nonfarm  payrolls — almost  3  times 
the  gain  in  the  preceding  80  months.  These 
12'/2  million  new  jobs  exceed  the  total  pres- 
ent employment  in  our  three  largest  labor 
market  areas — New  York  pliu  Chicago  plus 
Los  Angeles-Long  Beach. 

Had  the  growth  of  our  real  output  after 
the  1960-61  recession  traced  the  path  <rf 
sluggish  and  unsteady  growth  that  followed 
the  recession  of  1953-^64,  our  real  output 
today  would  be  tioe  bUllon  lower  than  It 
now  is,  and  we  would  have  lost  a  total  of 
$308  billion  of  output  over  the  1961-67  pe- 
riod. This  is  enough  to  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  the  Federal  Government — Including  all 
Social  Security  and  other  trust  fund  expendi- 
tures— ^for  1966  and  1967  combined.  Such  are 
the  benefits  of  sustained  rapid  growth. 

I  could  go  on,  but  that  Is  enough  to  cheer 
about.  In  my  view.  It  was  weU  worth  the 
cost:  rather  frequent  tax  rate  changes — ^up 
and  down,  though  so  far  overwhelmingly 
down;  the  suspension  and  then  restoration 
of  the  Investment  credit;  fluctuating  and 
now  palnfiiUy  high  Interest  rates;  a  rate  of 
price  increase  faster  than  we  like  although 
sttll  a  Mt  less  than  the  price  Increase  dur- 
ing the  preceding  80  months  of  sluggish 


growth;  and  even  the  94.1  bUllon  Increase  in 
outstanding  Federal  debt  held  by  other  than 
the  Federal  Government  itself.  (By  oontnwt. 
the  net  financial  savings  of  Individuals  rose 
$335  billion  from  the  beginning  of  1961  to 
the  end  of  1966.) 

But  now  I  return  to  the  problems.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  Incredible  economic  gains 
of  these  years  is  seriously  threatened  by  the 
Impasse  over  the  President's  tax  bill.  I  don't 
mean  that  without  the  tax  bill  we  will  have 
a  recession  which  will  bring  the  expansion 
to  an  end  in  the  near  future.  Nor  would  the 
economy  explode  In  a  gaUoplng  Inflation.  But 
we  are  threatened  by  a  renewed  unhealthy 
boom  which  would  revive  and  intensify  infla- 
tionary pressures.  We  could  faoe  another 
financial  crunch  like  we  had  in  1068,  and  a 
further  Increase  in  interest  rates,  which — at 
the  long  end — are  already  above  last  year's 
peak.  Our  esport  surplus  could  come  under 
serioiis  pressure.  And  renewed  economic  Im- 
balances, arising  in  part  from  the  boom  itself 
and  in  part  from  an  attempt  to  curb  the 
boom  through  monetary  poUcy,  could  ul- 
timately bring  not  only  the  bomn  but  pros- 
perity Itself  to  an  end.  Moreover,  we  could 
in  the  process  discredit  for  m  decade  the 
flexible  use  of  fiscal  poUcles  to  restors  and 
preserve  prosperity,  and  could  prevent  or  de- 
lay a  return  to  a  long-run  policy  of  tax 
reduction  once  Vietnam  is  over. 

You  can  see  that  I  attach  great  Importance 
to  the  tax  bill.  I  want  to  explain  why.  Let  me 
do  it  by  asking  and  answering  a  series  at 
questions. 

Question:  How  can  toe  be  potltlve  we'll 
have  an  unhealthy  boom  without  new 
restraintT 

Answer:  We  can't  be  positive  about  any 
forecast.  But  we  cannot  escape  the  necessity 
to  forecast  If  we  are  to  make  sensible  and 
resfionslble  decisions.  Conditions  In  the 
economy  all  next  year  will  be  heavily  in- 
fluenced by  what  we  do — or  fail  to  do — in  the 
next  few  months.  Refusal  to  act  on  the  basis 
of  a  solidly-grounded  and  widely-shared  ex- 
pert forecast  is  surely  Irresponsible  when  the 
consequences  of  that  failure  cen  reasonably 
be  expected  to  expose  the  Nation  to  unac- 
ceptable dangers. 

Certainly  the  health  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy Is  seriously  threatened.  Even  when  we 
are  not  100%  positive  a  threat  will  material- 
ize, a  rational  individual  or  society  acts  to 
protect  Itself.  We  should  do  so  now. 

Economists  both  In  and  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment who  have  studied  the  outlook 
project  an  Increase  of  gross  national  product 
over  the  next  four  quarters  that  could  easily 
reach  $70  billion— about  9%— or  more,  in  the 
absence  of  new  measufes  of  restraint.  If 
prices  Increased  3%,  this  would  mean  a  real 
growth  of  6%  or  more.  But  since  such  an 
expansion  would  place  heavy  strains  on  our 
resources,  we  would  probably  have  a  real  gain 
of  much  less  than  6%  and  a  price  Increase 
well  in  excess  of  3  % . 

The  over-all  productive  capability  of  the 
American  economy  rises  by  about  4%  a  yeiu-, 
reflecting  ova  growing  labor  force  and  Its 
enlarging  productivity.  A  modest  margin  ot 
slack  has  emerged  as  a  result  of  the  slower 
expansion  since  mld-1966.  That  margin  is 
fairly  sizable  In  manufacturing  capacity,  but 
much  smaller  elsewhere.  The  recent  burden- 
ing of  lalxM'  force  grovrth  also  provides  aome 
margin  of  teenagers  and  women  available 
for  work,  but  little  oc  none  among  adult 
males.  A  growth  of  4^%  In  tbs  next  yaw 
would  gradually  take  up  the  limited  slack 
now  available.  A  fastw  rate  of  ezpansioa 
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would  simply  put  too  much  preosure  <m  our 
reaources. 

Question:  Hou>  Ooes  thU  forecast  tquare 
with  the  recent  tluggUhnesa  of  the  economy? 
Answer:  First,  the  slugglahneBs  la  already 
over.  A  fsster  advance  began  gradually  tbla 
spring,  with  a  clear  and  accelerating  upturn 
coming  around  mid-year,  as  we  forecast  last 
January  that  It  would.  This  was  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  preliminary  ONP  tar  the  8rd 
quarter,  which  showed  a  $15  billion  gain, 
even  though  the  Ford  strike  knocked  off  $3 
bUUon. 

Despite  a  disappointing  6.8%  rate  of  In- 
crease of  over-all  prices,  real  output  rose  at 
a  rate  of  more  than  4%.  Thus,  we  are  al- 
ready growing  about  as  fast  as  we  safely 
can,  and  wlhout  a  tax  increase,  the  rate  of 
growth  will  surely  accelerate. 

■ITie  sluggishness  that  ended  around  mid- 
year can  be  traced  almost  entirely  to  a 
maaslTe  decline  In  the  rate  of  Inventory  ac- 
cumulation. The  rate  of  sales  in  the  econ- 
omy normally  calls  the  tune  on  productlcm, 
because  goods  and  services  have  to  be  pro- 
diiced  In  order  to  be  sold.  But  In  the  latter 
part  of  last  year  the  growth  of  goods  pro- 
duction substantially  outran  the  growth  of 
sales.  As  a  result,  we  had  a  trAnendous  ac- 
cumulation of  Inventories. 

Final  sales  have  risen  all  during  1967  at 
a  very  rapid  rate.  But  In  the  first  half  of 
1967.  pttMluctlcoi  grew  by  lees  than  half  as 
much  as  final  sales,  while  inventories  were 
being  adjusted. 

■nie  drag  of  ezceeslve  Inventories  on  pro- 
duction Is  now  over,  and  the  rate  of  Inven- 
tocy  aocimiulatlon  has  begun  to  return  to  Its 
normal  level.  The  Inventory  adjustment  has 
affscted  primarily  the  goods-producing  In- 
dustrlsa,  mpecially  manufacturing.  The  end 
ot  the  Inventory  adjustment  will  have  Its 
largest  Impact  on  those  same  Indtistrles. 

Queetloc:  What  haa  the  President  pro- 
poiedT 

Answer:  The  President  has  proposed — and 
1m  already  putting  Into  effect — substantial 
cuts  In  that  rather  small  part  of  spending 
that  to  subject  to  executive  discretion.  He 
strongly  urged  the  Congress  not  to  add  to 
the  budget  through  an  excessive  Federal  pay 
Increase  or  in  other  ways,  and  some  threat- 
'  ened  Congressional  additions  have  thereby 
been  successfully  resUted.  He  has  invited 
Cosigreas  to  make  cuts  of  [and  I  quote  bis 
news  conference  of  last  week]  "$5  billion,  96 
bUllon,  or  $7  bllUon.  Whatever  their  Judg- 
ment to^' 

And  ha  has  recommended  enactment  of  a 
temporary  10%  surcharge  on  Income  taxes, 
and  osttaln  other  tax  changes. 

In  Tlew  of  what  is  obviously  a  widespread 
Tp^«nTirf«ntt«T"<'"g.  I  want  to  make  very  clear 
that  the  recommended  Income  tax  Increase 
to  not  10%  of  taxable  Income,  but  10%  of 
present  taxes.  For  Individuals,  the  surcharge 
averages  about  1%  of  Income.  There  is  a 
complete  exemption  for  low-income  taxpay- 
en.  A  family  of  4  with  $6,000  of  income 
would  pay  no  surcharge.  One  with  an  Income 
OS  $10,000  would  pay  about  $8.00  a  month 
more— a  bit  more  than  1  %  of  its  Income.  One 
with  an  Income  ctf  $25,000  would  pay  about 
$37  a  month  more — less  than  2%  of  its  in- 
come. 

Individuals  would  still  retain  about  %  of 
the  I^dwal  tax  reductions  of  recent  years. 
With  the  endmg  of  Vietnam  hostilities,  the 
temporary  surcharge, wlU  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  downward  trend  of  Federal  taxes — to 
which  the  Administration  has  a  demon- 
strated commitment — can  again  resume. 

Quwtlan:  How  can  ao  moderate  a  tax  in- 
ereose  make  aU  that  difference?  In  an  $800 
buuon  economy  what  crucial  difference  can 
attoe  tram  a  tax  blU  designed  to  raise  $7.4 
kUUom  In  Itocal  year  1968.  especially  since 
OtOa^  tot  Its  enactment  will  undoubtedly  re- 
duce ttwt  yield  subetanttally? 

Answer:  rirat,  the  Impact  of  the  tax  to 
most  accurately  viewed  In  relation  to  the 
$60-$60  billion  per  year  Increase  in  ONP  that 


the  economij  can  absorb,  rather  than  to  the 
ONP  level  oi  $800  billion.  Second,  at  an  an- 
nual rate,  tfe  tax  bill  will  raise  Federal  In- 
come and  etelse  tax  colleetknis  (before  so- 
called  ■feedback")  by  $1S  bUlicm  at  an  an- 
nual rate,  ^ce  It  Is  fully  In  effect.  TMnl, 
because  of  Well -understood  "multlpUer"  ef- 
fects, such  k  tax  increase  could  alter  the 
annual  ratal  of  ONP  by  considerably  more 
than  $12  blilon  within  a  few  quarters  after 
It  becomes  elective — say,  conservatively,  that, 
by  the  end  cf  1968.  the  annual  rate  of  ONP 
will  be  reduced  by  S15  blUlon,  below  what  It 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

Fourth,  tiat  $15  billion  more  or  less  ad- 
vance in  G1<P  can  make  a  tremendous  differ- 
ence for  the  economy — it  can  make  the  dif- 
ference between  one  which  is  healthy,  bal- 
anced, and  9onlnflationary,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  one  that4i  overexuberant.  unbalanced,  un- 
healthy, and  that  generates  a  monetary  and 
financial  crfnch,  on  the  other.  A  $60  biUion 
GNP  advanoe  over  4  quarters  is  at  the  upper 
limit  of  what  the  economy  can  tolerate  with- 
out undue  strain.  A  $75  billion  advance  would 
clearly  greatBy  exceed  that  limit. 

Let  me  put  the  imfjortance  of  the  tax  in- 
crease In  another  way.  The  additional  reve- 
nues from  tfte  tax  increase  would  cut  roughly 
In  half  the, rate  of  Federal  net  demands  on 
financial  mitrkets,  beginning  at  once.  Since 
Federal  demands  are  the  prlncipei  "swing 
Item"  In  ciedlt  demands,  the  size  of  the 
Treasury's  demands  will  make  a  tremendous 
difference  la  the  financial  market  conditions 
that  privatr  borrowers  will  confront  next 
year.  If  thefe  is  no  tax  Increase,  not  only  will 
the  Treasury's  demands  be  larger,  but  we  can 
be  fairly  sule  that — sooner  or  later — the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  will  feel  compelled  to  reduce  the 
growth  of  the  supply  of  available  credit. 

If  we  don't  have  fiscal  restraint,  then,  we 
will  surely  have  monetary  restraint,  both  as 
the  natural  Impsct  of  larger  Treasury  bor- 
rowing and  through  Federal  Reserve  action. 
As  we  saw  in  1966,  monetary  restramt  can 
have  a  powerful  dampening  effect  on  the 
economy.  By  the  end  of  last  year,  its  effect 
on  over-all  output  was  about  the  equivalent 
of  a  10%  aurcharge  on  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual income  taxes,  effective  at  the  start  of 
1866.  But,  as  we  also  saw  so  painfully  last 
year,  tight,  money  accomplishes  its  effects 
primarily  by  depressing  homebuilding.  Hous- 
ing starts  \b  the  fourth  quarter  were  nearly 
600.000  below  their  annual  rate  a  year 
earlier.  To  approximate  the  over-all  Impact 
of  the  President's  current  tax  proposals, 
monetary  testraint  would  have  to  do  that 
again    m    |968. 

Thus,  in  levery  respect,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  tlie  tax  Increase  to  the  single  most 
Important  factor  we  can  now  foresee  which 
will  determine  what  kind  of  an  economy  we 
will  have  next  year. 

Question:  Why  don't  we  cut  expenditures 
enough  to  avoid  the  need  for  a  tax  increase? 
Answer:  A  dollar  of  expenditure  reduction 
to,  of  course,  at  least  as  pcwerfxxl  in  restrain- 
ing the  economy  as  a  dollar  of  tax  incretue. 
But  expenditures  are  being  cut  and  will  be 
cut — tDith  ^  tax  Increase — and  they  could  not 
be  cut  a  gp-eat  deal  more  uHthout  a  tax  in- 
crease. 

I  Icnow  %btkt  there  are  a  lot  of  Unds  of 
Federal  spending  that  you  would  like  to  see 
severely  alt.  There  are  some  kinds  that  I 
would  be  kappy  to  see  cut — ^which  might  or 
might  no«  be  the  same  as  the  kinds  you 
would  be  willing  to  sacrifice.  And  there  are 
some  kinds  that  I — and  maybe  even  you — ■ 
wo\ild  like  to  see  raised.  But  I  want  to  make 
four  essential  points  about  thto  matter  of 
spending  cuts. 

1.  In  the  short  run — ^I  mean  for  ftocal 
190a.^by  far  the  largest  part  of  civilian 
spending  cannot  be  cut  by  executive  discre- 
tion or  by  Congressional  action  on  apjiroprla- 
ttons.  It  ia  fixed  by  substantive  provisions  of 
law  or  to  fmder  firm  contract.  Major  slashes 
would  ha^  to  come  out  of  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  budget,  totalling  only 
about  $31    billion,  heavily  concentrated  In 
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the  areas  at  ed  ucation,  health,  poverty,  and 
some  nrban  pr<  igrams.  Reductions  in  a  num- 
ber at  these  programs  can  and  will  be  made. 
But  even  U  the  oontn^lable  element  of  thett 
programs  were  further  slashed  to  the  bone, 
it  would  not  salve  as  much  as  the  tax  increan 
would  raise,  and  would  not  preclude  the  need 
for  high  taxes. 

2.  Tou  or  I-j-lf  we  were  dictators— mlgjit 
reUsh  the  opportvmity  to  cut  some  pro- 
grams— ^both  m  the  short  run,  and,  more 
significantly,  by  legislative  changes  that 
would  have  much  larger  long-r\in  effects. 
But  we  aren't  dictators.  Oovemment  spend- 
ing programs  xeflect,  in  large  measure,  the 
desires  ot  the  American  people,  expressed 
through  their  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress. While  every  American — and  every 
Congressman— sees  plenty  of  places  where  he 
would  Uke  to  cut  Federal  spending,  these 
individual  desires  rarely  coincide.  Last  year, 
fc*  example,  the  President  proposed  to  ttu 
CongresB  funiiamental  reforms  and  reduc- 
tions in  a  nusiber  of  older  programs  wblch 
he  Judged  to  have  become  obsolete.  Not  s 
single  one  of  these  basic  reductions  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

3.  I  am  sut'e  there  are  better  ways  la 
which  the  full  costs  and  benefits  of  Federal 
programs  can  be  measured  so  that  all  of  us— 
in  the  Oovemment,  and  In  the  Nation- 
can  set  more  intelligent  prlcslties.  The  re- 
cent effort  to  require  the  more  precise  Iden- 
tification of  program  objectives,  tuid  to  In- 
troduce a  systematic  analysis  of  the  corti 
and  benefits  of  all  alternative  ways  to  mett 
those  objecUtes — often  Including  more  ef- 
fective ways  to  enlist  private  action — slioiild, 
in  the  next  few  years,  permit  more  consdoui 
and  intelligent  Judgments  to  be  made.  For 
promoting  this  new  approach,  I  think  we  aS 
owe  a  great  vpte  of  thanks  to  Secretary  Me- 
Namara,  to  Bridget  Directors  Kermii  Oordon 
and  Charles  Schultze,  and  to  President  JoIu»- 
son  who  has  so  firmly  supported  it.  Bat 
whether  the  Judgments  are  poorly  informed 
or  well  informed.  Government  programs  do 
respond  to  the  choices  of  the  Amertcaa 
people. 

4.  There  hi^  been  a  lot  of  public  conftuloB 
over  the  extent  to  which  Federal  expendi- 
tures have  ^wn.  They  have,  indeed,  in- 
creased, but  essentially  in  line  with  our  ex- 
panding population  and  our  rising  output 
On  an  administrative  budget  basis.  Federal 
expenditures  during  the  last  six  years  of  tlx 
Eisenhower  Admimstration  averaged  193% 
oi  ONP.  In  fl$cal  1868  administration  budgit 
expenditures.!  excluding  spending  for  Viet- 
nam, will  eq^al  14.2%  of  our  estimated  OWP 
Even  including  spending  for  Vietnam.  IMI 
expenditures  wUl  only  sUghtly  exceed  17% 
of  ONP.  In  ^ect,  two-thirds  of  the  cost « 
Vietnam  has  been  absorbed  ttrithin  the  liH- 
torical  ratio  of  Federal  spending  to  ONP- 
only  one-thifd  has  added  to  the  ratio.  TIttJ 
is  why  the  pfc^xjeed  tax  increase  can  aeoon- 
plish  its  objective,  and  still  represent  Mm 
than  half  tli  added  costs  of  Vietnam. 

I  happeiipJ  think  that,  apart  from  tt» 
unpredictable  requirements  of  national  de- 
fense, it  to  unUkely  in  the  longer  run  thU 
the  choices  the  American  people  will  m* 
will  require  that  Federal  spending  rise  •• 
fast  as  Fedei^  revenues  will  grow,  with  to* 
tax  rates,  1«1  an  expanding  economy.  TWi 
we  wll'  hav*  room  to  rettum  to  a  long-um 
policy  of  Federal  tax  reduction. 

But  whatever  the  longer-term  prospect,  w 
now  need  a  temporary  tax  increase.  Andl 
regarded  it  sis  far-fetched  to  expect  that,  » 
fore  we  enadt  such  a  tax  bill,  we  can  or jw 
settle  the  hMlc  differences  that  ™*y  •* 
In  the  Nattoh  about  what  the  scope  of  <*»• 
emnxent  activities  should  be  or  wiU  l* 

Indeed,  1X1  we  now  faU  to  enact  s  tWj. 
porary  incrcfae  In  taxes  to  meet  a  clesrHij 
pi  Been  t  danger  to  our  economy,  I  can  iim| 
BtKHOg  i^udtance  to  cut  taxes  again  rtm\ 
the  present  crlsto  has  passed.  Ra^^"\?|l 
tendency  wUl  be  to  meet  a  future  gb*"*! 
of  total  demand  In  the  economy  by    "■"f 
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ponry"  increases  In  Government  spending — 
tliat  have  a  way  of  becoming  permanent. 

Qoeetion:  Won't  toe  have  inflation  and 
U(rh  interest  rates  whether  or  not  roe  raise 
ttsetT 

^xameT-.  I  wish  I  could  promise  that  we 
»in  promptly  achieve  price  stability  if  we 
do  talse  taxes.  Unfortunately,  we  are  bound 
to  suffer  a  continuing  price  level  creep  in 
tbs  year  ahead,  simply  as  a  result  of  what 
bat  already  happened.  The  recent  rate  of 
increase  In  the  coet  of  living,  and  the  too 
peat  pressures  that  developed  In  some  of 
our  labor  markets  in  1865  and  1866,  have 
eftoblished  a  wage-increase  pattern  that  ap- 
preetobly  exceeds  the  growth  of  productivity. 
And  last  year's  rich  profit  margins  have  es- 
tatdlshed  new  targets  that  many  firms — 
tbow  with  some  discretion  In  their  pricing 
poUdea — may  seek  to  regain. 

We  win  continue  to  preach  restraint  on 
vige  and  price  Increase,  both  publicly  and 
pflvately.  And  I  am  convinced  It  has  an 
hnportent  Impact.  But  prices  wlU  styi  rise. 
What  we  must  avoid  Is  piling  on  top  of  this 
Inevitable  price  creep  a  further  margin  of 
price  Increase  due  to  too  much  demand.  This 
li  what  the  fiscal  proposato  are  designed  to 

STOid. 

Last  year's  price  rise,  and  the  continuing 
rln  It  has  buUt  into  thto  year's  price  level, 
«sr(  the  clear  resxilt  of  an  excessive  expan- 
rion  of  demand  between  mld-19es  and  the 
filing  of  1966.  If  there  is  another  excessive 
opansion  in  the  year  ahead,  it  wUl  not  only 
maan  considerably  higher  prices  In  1968.  but 
tt  will  doom  us  to  further  built-in  price  in- 
owaes  in  1969  and  beyond.  Once  the  wage- 
prios  spiral  begins  to  turn.  It  takes  a  long 
ttoM  to  slow  it  down.  It  to  already  tunilng 
too  fast.  We  mtxst  not  give  it  another  shove, 
likewise,  one  cannot  promise  that  interest 
ntes  wUl  come  down  even  If  we  have  a  tax 
Imeaae.  They  could  begin  gradually  to  fade 
oB,  particularly  at  the  long  end.  Or  they 
ooold  even  rise  a  bit  further. 

I  don't  want  to  predict.  But  I  can  predict 
that,  whatever  interest  rates  will  be  with  a 
tu  Increase,  they  would  be  a  good  deal  higher 
without  It.  and  we  would  find  it  very  hard  to 
swM  a  severe  "crunch"  in  one  or  more  see- 
BSBts  of  the  credit  market. 

Ptrt  of  the  recent  rise  in  interest  rates 
BM  surely  reflected  doubts— or  fearw— about 
whether  we  would  have  a  tax  increase.  Thto 
hM  affected  rates  dlrecUy,  and  Indirectly  by 
jonlng  anticipatory  demands  for  credit 
once  the  tax  increase  t>ecomee  a  reaUty  ex- 
P»tatlons  WlU  be  altered,  and  any  earlier 
«ttdpatory  borrowing  wiU  have  reduced 
«mt  demands  below  what  they  otherwise 
wnw  have  been.  On  the  other  hand,  a  still 
JMwndng  economy  will  generate  new  credit 
«[«^ids.  and  Federal  borrowing  will  still  be 
■•We.  although  substantially  reduced 

unfortunately,  boo.  Interest  rates  move  up 
■oee  readily  than  down.  Thus,  some  of  the 
jwuad  we  have  lost  in  recent  months  to  lost 
wtome  time  to  come. 

De^lte  my  enthusiasm,  I  am  not,  then 
JJwnWng  that  the  Ux  increase  to  the  oom- 
Pieto  remedy  for  every  Ul,  Including  the 
""unon  cold.  Unfortunately,  it  to  not. 

One  problem  It  wont  solve  is  the  perennial 
Mstlonary  bias  that  exists  in  every  econ- 
«y  when  operating  at  reasonably  high  levels 
«  employment.  This  bias  inheres  in  part  in 
•"  wage  and  price-making  Institutions. 
^JJUist  that,  I  know  no  remedy  other  than  a 
ewunuing  program  of  education  and  a  con- 
™ng  appeal  for  responsible  restraint.  Oer- 
■™»y.  I  do  not  regard  any  form  of  manda- 
"2  oontroto  on  wages  and/or  prices  as  a 
■JMngful  way  to  deal  with  thU  problem. 
"■«  biases  reflect  Imperfections  of  labor 
■n  product  markets,  and  the  Inefllciencies 
2"V  into  some  aspects  of  our  economic 
"jWure— sometimes  as  the  resiUt  of  Gov- 
■™>«it  programs  designed  to  achieve  worth- 


2*  P'^POMe  but  with  inadequate  atten- 
^  *  **»•!'  impacts  on  price  levels.  There 
^  many  areas  for  slow  but  constructive 


work  to  help  remove  these  structural  barriers 
to  price  stability — throu^  manpower  train- 
ing, through  removing  obstadea  to  aupidy. 
through  improving  the  effldeney  of  back- 
ward industries  and  aervlcea,  and  so  era. 

In  this  same  connection,  I  waiK  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  relevance  of  our  international 
commercial  policy  for  prices. 

Recently  and  currently  a  strong  effort  to 
being  made  in  the  Congress  to  obtain  legto- 
lated  quotas  on  a  wide  range  of  American 
Imports.  So  far  these  efforts  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, but  we  must  be  fully  aware  of  the 
dangers  they  pose — among  other  things,  to 
price  stability. 

Relative  freedom  to  import  commodities 
from  abroad  serves  as  a  significant  barrier 
to  inflation.  Of  course,  in  a  fimdamental 
sense,  two-way  foreign  trade  lets  us  acqtilre 
many  goods  which  we  could  conceivably 
produce  ourselves,  but  produce  only  at  higher 
costs,  and  therefore  higher  prices. 

Quite  apart  from  thto  fundamental  benefit, 
freedom  to  import  has  been  especially  help- 
ful during  periods  when  we  have  experi- 
enced a  sudden  upstirge  of  demand.  Where- 
ever  there  has  not  been  sufficient  spare 
capacity  In  our  economy  to  handle  such 
bursts  of  demand.  Increased  lmp<MtB  have 
moderated  the  resulting  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. Thus  price  increases  have  been  mini- 
mized or  averted  and  costs  h^d  down.  In 
a  nation  Increasingly  committed — and  in- 
creasingly able — to  operate  for  long  periods 
at  high  employment,  thto  safety-valve  to  all 
the  more  important. 

The  anti-infiationary  benefits  of  freedom 
to  Import  have  not  Iseen  confined  merely  to 
crisis  periods.  Our  economy  gains  great  re- 
wards from  the  large  business  enterprises 
of  modem  industry;  but  great  size  also  cre- 
ates dangers.  Fortunately,  other  countries 
have  industries  which  do  compete  with 
American  firms — either  as  actual  or  merely 
as  i>otentlal  suppliers  ot  imports.  Relative 
freedom  to  import  has  permitted  us  to  en- 
Joy  the  economic  benefits  of  large  firms 
while  moderating  the  risks  of  excessive  con- 
centration of  economic  power. 

Some  of  the  biUs  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  would  establtoh  general  or  across- 
the-board  quota  systems.  Others  would  pro- 
vide specific  quota  systems  for  textiles,  ap- 
parel and  other  textile  products,  stert,  meat 
and  meat  products,  mink  furs,  lead  and 
zinc,  watches  and  watch  movemento,  ground 
fish  blocks  and  fillets,  baseball  gloves  and 
mitts,  petroleum  and  petroleum  products, 
dairy  products,  consumer  electronic  equip- 
ment and  parts,  footwear,  strawberries, 
honey,  hardwood-plywood,  glass,  and  stain- 
less steel  flatware.  Proponents  of  these  spe- 
cific bilto  are  trading  their  support  for  one 
another's  proposato. 

What  would  happen  If  these  lUlto  were 
adopted?  Some  of  these  bills  would  have 
little  or  no  Immedtote  effect,  because  they 
would  allow  existing  Import  leveto  or  even 
import  shares  to  be  maintained.  But  cer- 
tainly quotas  would  not  be  considered  un- 
less some  reduction  of  either  the  current  or 
future  level  of  imports  was  being  sought — 
below  what  imports  would  otherwise  be.  So — 
to  the  extent  Imports  were  restricted — the 
first  effect  would  be  to  raise  domestic  prices. 
Second,  the  moderating  function  of  im- 
ports in  filling  temporary  gaps  between  de- 
mand and  supply  would  be  lost  tat  the  pro- 
tected products.  Quotas,  even  ones  calcu- 
lated on  a  moving  baseof  production  or  con- 
sumption, are  essentially  Infiexlble  barriers. 
To  alleviate  shortage  situations,  Immedtote 
increases  in  imports  are  required — not  years 
later  when  larger  domestic  production  gets 
reflected  in  the  quota  base. 

Third,  domestic  Industries  so  protected 
would  tend  t«  become  Insulated  from 
external  competitive  pressures,  because 
quotas— unlike  tariffs— do  not  permit  im- 
ports to  respond  either  to  domestic  or  foreign 
price  changes  or  product  improvements.  His- 
tory is  full  of  stories  of  Industries,  resting 
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comfortably  behind  high  protective  barriers, 
which  lost  their  ablUty  to  compete  and 
eventuaUy  succtmaber  when  the  protective 
barriers  were  relaxed  or  because  their  in- 
dolence encouraged  other  domesttc  Industries 
to  develop  substituted  products. 

Quite  apart  from  the  Impact  on  prices, 
there  are  otho^,  and  perht^M  more  serious 
consequences  which  wotild  flow  from  a  re- 
versal of  our  30  years  of  progress  toward 
trade  UberallzsOon  and  a  clear  repudl&Ucot 
of  the  major  accomplishments  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Roxmd.  We  would  immediately  open 
ourselves  to  retaltotion  by  foreign  govern- 
ments— already,  40  countries  have  officially 
expressed  their  concern.  With  our  large  and 
grovring  export  surplus,  we  can  only  lose 
from  a  new  round  of  commercial  warfare. 
Our  main  hope  for  the  solution  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  would  be  lost. 

Clearly  thto  new  revival  of  protectionism 
must  be  restoted.  And  President  Johnson  has 
Indicated  that  he  fully  intends  to  resist  it. 

I  have  spoken  today  of  some  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems.  We  have  and  we  always  will 
have,  dUficiUt  economic  problems.  During  a 
radio  interview  in  Los  Angeles  on  Wedneeday, 
I  asked  how  I  could  always  be  ao  cheerful 
In  the  face  of  «ucb  problems.  Was  I  a  peren- 
nial optlmtot?  Thto  to  bow  I  tried  to  re- 
spond: 

"Yes,  I  am  an  optimist,  but  I  think  my 
optimism  is  more  tlian  a  state  of  mind.  It  to 
based  in  my  confidence  in  the  world's  strong- 
est and  most  successful  economy.  Its  amaz- 
ing productivity  rests  on  the  efficiency  of  Its 
essentially  free  markets  and  the  powerful 
incentives  of  private  gain  which  it  provides 
for  workers,  managers,  and  investors.  With 
reasonable  guidance  from  Government  poll- 
clea — particularly  fiscal  and  monetary  poll- 
ciee — it  can  continue  to  produce  economic 
miracles.  And  I  am  confident  that  the  Amer- 
ican pec^le  and  their  Government  have  the 
growing  economic  knowledge  and  good  sense 
that  will  enable  Government  policies  to  pro- 
vide sound  guidance." 

I  hope  and  expect  that  the  response  to  our 
current  fiscal  prolems,  and  to  the  new  wave 
of  protectionism,  will  continue  to  Justify 
my  optimism. 


Challenceg  Facing  Organized  Labor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTB  CABOLDf  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  17. 1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
straightforward  address,  something  we 
do  not  receive  often  enough,  was  given 
October  31,  1967.  In  Houston,  Tex.,  by 
former  Governor  of  Texas,  Allan 
Shivers,  now  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shivers  addressed  himself  to  the 
challenges  facing  organized  labor  and 
predicted  an  economic  boom  if  some  of 
the  present  problems  In  this  area  can  be 
overcome. 

While  all  of  Mr.  Shivers  suggestions 
and  opinions  may  not  coincide  with  my 
own,  I  do  wholeheartedly  agree  that  the 
key  to  many  of  the  problems  in  the  UB. 
labor  picture  lies  in  reform  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  I  hav« 
long  argued  this  point  and  Will  continue 
to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  c<n)sent  this  address 
be    printed    In    the    Appendix    to    the 

RCCOHO. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkobs, 
as  follows: 

Boom  Tikks  Ahzad 

(By  Allan  SblTers.  pr«aldent.  Cbamber  of 
Commerce  at  the  United  States,  before  ttie 
anniial  meeting.  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America.  Houston,  Tex., 
October  31,  1967) 

Since  I  have  been  chosen  as  a  sort  at 
clean-up  batter  on  your  Convention  program, 
III  aim  for  the  deep  outfield.  I  will  try  to 
produce  something  of  lopg-range  Interest  for 
you  to  take  »way  with  you  when  you  leave 
here. 

Of  all  the  amazing  changes  of  the  past 
generation,  I  can  think  of  none  more  com- 
plete than  that  In  the  oil  Industry.  And  the 
story  Is  nowhere  better  told,  I  think,  than 
tn  the  oil  industry.  And  the  story  is  nowhere 
better  told,  I  think,  than  in  a  "then  and 
now"  glimpse  of  the  Industry's  labor  force. 
When  I — and  some  of  you — landed  our  first 
oil  company  Jobs,  the  symbol  of  our  trade 
was  the  grimy  roughneck  waving  from  a  rig. 
Today  It's  a  white-coated  scientist  bent  over 
a  test  tube,  or  a  dude  in  an  ascot  tie  peddling 
petrochemical  fibers  to  a  fashion  bouse  In 
Paris. 

Oil's  progress,  from  stinks  to  cosmetics, 
represents  the  kind  of  struggle  man  has  been 
engaged  In  since  the  dawn  of  civilization. 
And  Just  look  how  much  has  been  accom- 
plished within  the  working  lifetimes  of  many 
of  IB  In  tlUs  room! 

Y«C  plana  and  predications  of  the  world  of 
tomorrow  give  us  reason  to  hope  that  we 
haven't  seen  anything  up  to  now.  Not  tn  this 
or  any  other  industry,  not  In  this  great  city, 
this  nation,  or  this  or  other  planets,  or  even 
beyond  this  In  far  outer  space.  Our  futtire 
prospects  are  overrunning  the  Imaginattons 
at  science  fiction  writers. 

You  will  notice  most  of  the  time,  thou^, 
that  behind  the  rosy  firedictlona  there  is  an 
"IT*  lurking  around  somewhere.  We'll  do  all 
thOM  unbelievable  things  "If"  we  can  keep 
oar  system  tree;  and  "if"  we  keep  our  social 
oonfllots  In  bounds,  and  "If"  our  economy 
stays  strong. 

I  shall  devote  my  talk  to  one  of  those 
"Ifs." 

This  one  has  to  do  with  the  labor  force 
•gain,  and  I  approach  it  In  a  "dlscussln' ", 
rather  than  a  "cxissin"'  frame  of  mind.  I 
think  we  can  afford  to — indeed  I  think  we 
must — be  willing  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
here  looking  calmly  and  honestly  at  the  role 
of  labor  in  our  society,  trying  to  make  sure 
that  our  own  Judgments  are  fair  and  oxtx 
attitude  constructive,  because  the  way  things 
stand,  there  isn't  going  to  be  much  improve- 
ment antu  public  opinion  rises  up  and  de- 
nkands  It.  and  In  taking  a  case  Uke  this  to 
the  public,  our  motives  must  be  absolutely 
unassailable. 

Let's  look  at  It  this  way:  We  have  reached 
the  stage  In  our  national  development  where 
we  are  waiting  on  a  lagging  member  at  oiax 
economic  family  to  catch  up.  Labor  is  a  part 
of  our  team,  but  ifs  behind  the  times. 

Capital  has  grown  wiser,  management  more 
efficient,  the  customer  more  discriminating, 
but  labor  clings  to  its  old-time  privileges  Uke 
an  Inseeiue  child  hanging  onto  a  familiar 
toy. 

Ton  and  I  needn't  kid  otuselves  about 
what's  wrong.  We  know  that  labor-manage- 
ment dealings  should  be  based  on:  first, 
equal  Justice  to  both  sides;  second,  doe  re- 
gard for  the  pnhUc  welfare;  and  third,  the 
rule  of  re—on  rather  than  force.  We  know 
that  each  at  tba^  three  essentials  is  partlaUy 
lacking  today  and  that  reform  is  overdue. 
But  let's  be  honest  with  ounelves  In  piiHng 
the  blame. 

We  should  begin  with  a  sincere  acknowl- 
edgement of  labor  unions'  eontrlbntton  to 
oar  battur  w»y  at  Ute.  Unions  aaznod  their 
place  among  as  by  ovwoomlng  obstaeles  that 
were  often  severe  In  the  early  days.  They  hav* 


•dvanoed  out  economic  and  sodal  progress  by 
providing  oitpw1f«tkio  and  contractual  re- 
sponsibility to  oar  labor  force. 

The  organized  American  worker  has  shown 
a  loyalty  to  his  Job  and  a  ciq>aclty  for  hard 
work  and  self-improvement  that  has  seldom 
been  exceeded  by  men  anjrwbere.  To  be  sure, 
we  can  think  of  exceptions,  but  by  and  large 
our  worker  tas  adapted  to  readily  to  all  the 
new  tools  aijd  processes  that  bis  rising  pro- 
ductivity h9ps  to  offset  the  higher  cost  of 
his  wages,  and  permits  the  products  he  makes 
to  compete  on  world  markets  with  those  of 
foreign  workers  who  get  only  a  fraction  of 
his  pay.  I 

We  have  nb  cause  for  complaint.  In  a  basic 
sense,  against  labor  unions.  It's  easy  to  find 
fault  with  some  union  leaders — in  fact,  it  is 
sometimes  hard  not  to  blame  them  for  prac- 
tically all  thfe  trouble.  But  we  should  not  let 
that  feeling  become  an  easy  way  out  of  our 
deliberation  here  today.  In  the  first  place, 
blaming  the  leaders  still  leaves  us  with  the 
question:  how  do  union  officials  get  that 
way?  To  which  the  only  answer  is  that  we, 
the  people,  Encourage  their  excesses  by  our 
tolerance.  And  in  the  second  place,  putting 
all  the  blame  on  the  leaders  does  not  account 
fcH"  such  Incidents  as  the  wildcat  strike  which 
left  80,000  Long  Island  commuters  stranded, 
away  from  ttieir  Jobs  in  New  York  recently. 

Can  it  be  that  the  unhealthy  attitude  so 
evident  in  other  social  problem  areas  of  our 
big  cities  is  found  also  In  the  labor  move- 
ment? 

Does  an  i(|ea  prevail  that  membership  In  a 
labor  union  carrleb  special  privileges  overrid- 
ing everybody  else's  most  elementary  needs? 

Etoas  this  account  for  such  strikes  as  those 
by  niu^es,  teachers,  policemen,  firemen,  gar- 
bage collectors,  transit,  airline  and  mls&lle 
site  workers  t 

Is  our  society  falling  to  assert  properly  that 
Its  own  br^ad  Interests  are  greater  than 
those  of  lab^r — or  of  management? 

Apparently  we,  the  public,  do  have  some- 
thing to  answer  for  here,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
candor,  lefb  yee  what  it  is. 

Unions  arfe  not  endowed  with  privileges 
by  any  econiomlc  god.  They  get  them  from 
law  and  froSa  the  sufferance  of  public  offi- 
cials. They  get  them  ultimately  from  the 
people. 

An  old  coticept  of  organized  labor  as  an 
underdog  is  still  deeply  imbedded  In  the 
mainstream  of  modem  thought.  Because 
unions  demcBistrated  weakness  in  the  Oreat 
Depression  tftey  were  given  advantageb  which 
they  still  enjoy  In  today's  boom  times.  They 
have  been  encouraged  to  keep  seeking  special 
favors  insteakl  of  being  required  to  grow  up 
more  responsibly. 

We  are  at  the  point  now  where  these  favors 
are  obstacles  to  some  of  our  material  and 
social  progress,  and  are  contradicting  some  of 
our  other  national  purposes. 

For  example,  with  the  federal  government 
now  reaching  out  to  protect  consumer  in- 
terests, how  can  it  logically  condone  the 
monopoly  power  of  unions  which  Is  driving 
up  costs  and  prices?  The  Administration 
seems  to  hSve  abandoned  its  wage-price 
guldepost  method  of  fighting  Inflation,  be- 
cause of  labor's  refusal  to  cooperate,  but  It 
has  not  asked  for  any  legislation  to  cxirb 
excessive  unlpn  power. 

To  take  another  example,  oiir  war  on  pov- 
erty stresses  education  and  training  of  the 
poor  for  productive  work,  but  unions  con- 
tinue to  restrict  Negroes'  access  to  Jobs. 

We  have  s  government  program  to  help 
smaU  business,  but  the  small  businessman  is 
easy  prey  to  wealthy  union  monopoly,  which 
government  protects.  Not  only  is  the  law  on 
the  unions'  tfde;  enforcement  is  also  biased, 
and  this  is  particularly  hard  cm  small  firms 
Which  can't  afford  big  legal  staffs. 

We  have  Seen  here  recently  how.  in  the 
▼lew  of  people  well  placed  in  Washington. 
labor  unions,  can  do  no  barm  on  the  farms. 
We've  seen  ai  Senate  subcommittee  go  down 
to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  to  try  to  help  orga- 
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nize  farm  worUers  even  In  the  absence  of  any 
Indication  that  the  workers  wanted  a  bar. 
gaining  election. 

Most  of  you  are  also  familiar  with  tlM 
unmitigated  cOie-Bidedness  of  the  National 
Labor  Relatione  Board.  It  has  punched  loop, 
holes  in  the  laws  against  secondary  boycotu 
and  blackmail  picketing.  It  has  invaded  em- 
ployers' right  to  run  their  own  businesses.  It 
has  even  been  criticized  by  the  n.S.  Supreme 
Court  for  usurping  the  powers  of  Congress. 

Well,  do  we  blame  labor  leaders  for  thi« 
kind  of  thing  4  Or  do  we  attribute  some  of 
the  blame  to  those  whom  we  elected  to  make 
our  labor  lawit  and  to  establish  national 
policy  toward  ikbor?  And  do  we,  perhaps,  feel 
that  we,  the  electorate,  have  a  share  in  tlte 
guilt? 

Labor  must  grow  up  I 

The  times  donand  it. 

Science  and  technology  have  swept  through 
the  productioil  and  service  sectors  of  our 
economy.  Prottucts  are  new.  Processes  are 
computerized.  We  have  had  to  develop  a  new 
breed  of  management,  capable  not  only  of 
coordinating  all  the  new  skills  a  company 
needs,  but  also  able  to  deal  with  the  social 
side-effects  of  Industry's  giant  growth,  sucb 
as  the  human  side  of  automation  and  pcdln- 
tlon  problems,  and  the  influence  of  wide- 
spread  stock  ownership. 

It's  long  past  time  for  organized  labor  to 
modernize.  O^e  development  alone — tlie 
enormous  groVth  of  their  pension  funds- 
gives  imions  a  high  degree  of  reeponsibilit; 
for  the  general  good. 

With  a  slightly  broader  concept,  labor  eu 
also  do  much  more  to  serve  its  own  inter- 
ests. It  has  yet  to  learn,  as  business  hu 
learned,  the  advantages  of  being  more  cus- 
tomer conscious  and  more  stockholder  con> 
sciouB — of  being  a  better  all-around  part- 
ner in  the  busi<ke3s  enterprise. 

Why  should  labor  In  these  times  continut 
to  be  a  belligerent,  rather  than  a  mature 
economic  forces  and  feel  the  need  to  rely  oa 
violence  aa  an  Ultimate  weapon? 

How  strange:  It  will  seem  to  future  gen«- 
atlons  when  liiey  look  back  and  see  Uut 
employees  at  dor  sophisticated  missile  litei 
were  still,  at  t|ils  late  date,  trying  to  assert 
their  position  With  the  picket  line  and  the 
club — the  we^Mn  of  the  Cave  Man.  Juit 
think  of  Itl  qaU  bats  bearing  the  way  to 
missile  Installations  where  enough  modenr 
power  Is  hamSBsed  to  destroy  much  of  the 
earth  at  the  pu$h  of  a  button  I 

LabcM-  is  caplible  of  adding  greatly  to  our 
general  iK'ogrets.  The  contribution  It  Is  al- 
ready malring  Should  not  be  slighted;  eveiy 
successful  business  reflects  skill  and  co- 
operation by  its  employees.  The  problem  li 
that  today's  cohdltlons  reqiUre  greater  effort 
by  all.  I 

For  a  whole  generation,  now,  labor  bai 
not  been  dealt  with  firmly  by  national  labor 
policy.  Its  sense  ot  responsibility  to  the  rest 
of  society  has  not  been  adequately  chal- 
lenged. By  being  excused  so  often,  uniooi 
have  had  less  need  to  adjust.  Hence,  as  com- 
munity life  changed,  union  participation  In 
the  whole  of  it  became  more  typed,  leai 
Innovative,  aad  less  prominent  than  it 
should  be. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  individual  union 
member  stands  apart  from  society.  He  doeaot 
at  all.  It  ^  only  as  a  collective  force  that  la- 
bor hangs  back,  and  In  this  respect  the  blame 
does  fall  mainly  on  the  leadership.  In  fact,  t 
recent  poll  of  union  members,  taken  by  the 
AFL-CIO  Itself,  gave  a  pretty  clear  Indlcatlos 
that  the  leaden  were  losing  their  hold  onr 
the  membership. 

More  than  half  the  union  members  wen 
found  now  to  be  living  In  suburbs,  whve 
they  attend  PItA  meetings  Instead  of  union 
meetings,  and  4re  more  concerned  with  loeil 
affairs  like  tax  jassessments.  soning.  garbsfi 
disposal  and  sobool  bond  Issues,  than  witk 
labor's  main  national  causes.  The  poll  sm 
showed  tbat  SB  per  oent — almost  half— of 
union  families  ^re  now  in  the  $7,600  to  fit.* 


000  a  year  class,  and  that  support  for  union- 
inn  Is  lowest  among  younger  workers  whoee 
percentage  is  Increasing  rapidly. 

However,  we  need  to  be  on  closer  terms  not 
aoly  with  the  individual  wm-kers,  but  also 
with  the  labor  movement  in  general,  and  we 
«aa  help  bring  this  about.  We  can  promote 
the  change  in  public  attitude  that  is  needed 
In  order  for  labor  to  be  treated  like  a  grown- 
q).  We  can  help  others  to  realize  that  we  will 
bare  a  far  better  society  when  labor  law,  and 
the  administration  of  it  are  brought  into 
balance.  We  can  demonstrate  by  our  own 
attitudes  and  actions,  that  business  is  not 
asking  the  upper  hand;  that  It  wants  only 
•quel  rights. 

There  need  not  be  any  confusion  about 
whst,  precisely,  needs  to  be  done  to  the 
kw.  The  National  Chamber,  with  expert  out- 
M0  help,  has  devised  a  \abor  law  reform 
package  which  would  rid  us  of  a  30-year  ac- 
cumulation of  abuses.  I  will  send  you  llter- 
itur*  if  you  are  willing  to  use  it. 

The  key  is  to  reform  the  National  Labor 
Bslations  Board,  by  turning  over  its  Judicial 
authority  to  the  courts.  And  by  no  means 
s  minor  benefit  would  be  to  restore  rights 
that  employees  themselves  have  loet.  For  ex- 
ample, their  righf  to  vote  in  a  secret  elec- 
tloo  on  whether  they  want  a  union  to  bar- 
fitn  for  them  is  often  swept  aside  by  NLRB's 
ptaetlce  of  certlfyinig  a  tuUon  on  the  bcksls 
of  so-called  "authorization  cards"  that  the 
Mnployees  have  been  induced  to  sign. 

mere  are  other  NLRB  infringements  on 
basic  Job  rights,  such  as  the  authority  given 
unions  to  fine  members  who  cross  picket 
Ones  or  exceed  production  quotas  fixed  by 
anions.  Unions  are  even  permitted  by  NLRB 
to  fine  members  for  seeldng  an  NLRB  elec- 
ttoo. 

Given  the  incentive  of  balanced  law,  labor 
•nd  management  in  these  enlightened  times 
can  then  be  relied  upon  to  develc^  a  new 
nlationshlp  based  on  mutual  respect. 

m  a  setting  Uke  tills  we  could  expect  to 
am  voluntary,  rather  than  compulsory  forms 
tt  arbitration;  picket  lines  used  to  advertise 
ptovanoes  rather  than  as  a  means  of  In- 
ttnldation;  and  rules  worked  out  to  Im- 
Bunlze  the  public  welfare  against  labor 
tRmblee  without  any  help  from  government. 

Then  a  great  new  force — a  completely 
mited  economic  family — will  be  added  to 
ear  national  strength  and  to  our  better -wav 
ofBfe.  ' 

I  hope  we  can  look  forward  to  that  day. 


Boliheviks  Fail  To  Obserre  Furnei • 
Doctrine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsiAMA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  17. 1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
TOti  now  have  an  estimated  12  dan- 
JwOne  radio  stations  in  full  operation 
•"•amlng  hate  and  revolution  propaganda 
•round  the  world.  r 

There  should  be  no  doubt  In  any  Amer- 
^'8  mind  who  Is  the  No.  1  enemy  of 
nw  men  and  free  countries.  The  aim  of 
«»  Soviet  conspiracy  for  total  world 
toalnatlon  remains  unchanged  from  50 
ye»rsago. 

I  insert  the  AP  report  of  Lewis  Oulick 
TO-  November  13  followtag  my  remarks: 

*«M  BSOAOCAST  PboPAGAITOA  FKOM   12 

HmoEN  Smcs 
(By  Lewie  Gullck) 
Wa^tNGTON.— UB.  radio  monitors  believe 
«"*  Communist  governments  are  ninnlng 


about  a  doaen  clandestine  Intwdcaatlng  sta- 
tions  which   beam  pn^Mganda  at  foralcn 

audiences. 

These  are  In  addition  to  Radio  Peace  and 
Progress,  an  increasingly  busy  broekdeaster 
using  Radio  Moscow  faclUties  and  frequen- 
cies though  the  Soviet  government  dis- 
claims official  sponsorship. 

Some  of  the  more  covert  stations  operate 
from  unannounced  locations  and  have  been 
beaming  sharp-tongued  political  commen- 
tary onto  the  airwaves  for  years. 

The  "National  Voice  of  Iran"  is  an  example. 
U.S.  sources  said  this  radio  has  been  broad- 
casting attacks  against  the  shah  of  Iran 
since  April  1969,  from  a  site  s«newhere  in 
the  neighboring  Soviet  Caucasus. 

"The  Voice  of  Truth"  is  another.  Its  Greek- 
language  programs  are  said  to  carry,  among 
other  things,  resolutions  of  the  central  com- 
mittee of  the  exiled  Greek  Communist  party. 
"Blzim  Radyo"  reportedly  hits  at  the  Turk- 
ish government  and  at  its  ties  with  the 
United  States  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

"German  Freedom  Station  904"  was  report- 
ed to  have  aimed  broadcasts  at  West  Ger- 
many from  somewhere  in  the  Communist 
East  since  the  Bonn  government  outlawed 
the  Communist  party  in  1956. 

Veteran  "Radio  Espana  Independiente" 
which  spews  forth  violently  anti-Franco  ma- 
terial at  Spain,  was  described  as  the  only 
clandestine  station  broadcasting  to  Western 
Europe  before  the  East-West  propaganda  war 
swung  into  a  high  pitch  after  World  War  n. 
REI  began  in  1941. 

"Oggi  in  ItaUa"  (Today  in  Italy)  was  re- 
cently put  off  the  air  by  agreement  between 
the  Czechoslovakian  and  Italian  govern- 
ments after  a  controversial  anti-Italian  ca- 
reer. The  Italians  at  one  point  accused  the 
Czechs  of  broadcasting  from  a  sneak  trans- 
mitter In  the  Czech  legation  In  Rome. 

Moscow's  Radio  Peace  and  Progress,  a  rel- 
ative newcomer  bom  In  1964,  la  less  clan- 
destine in  that  It  does  not  try  to  hide  its 
location.  But  it  claims  to  be  run  by  groups 
like  the  Novostl  News  Agency  and  Soviet 
peace  women's  and  youth  organizations, 
rather  than  by  the  Kremlin. 

Radio  Peace  and  Progress  is  therefore  more 
akm  to  Radio  Free  Europe — the  Western  sta- 
tion openly  broadcasting  to  Iron  Curtain 
lands.  Radio  Free  Europe  gets  public  con- 
tributions, but  congressional  testimony  has 
indicated  it  also  receives  secret  funds  from 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Radio  Peace  and  Progress  was  said  to  have 
cranked  up  Its  output  from  25  hours  to 
more  than  90  hours  a  week  since  the  start  of 
the  year.  New  Delhi  has  complained  of  its  at- 
tacks on  the  Indian  goverament  and  the 
ruling  Congress  party. 

But  most  of  the  "Peace  and  Progress"  step- 
up  Is  clearly  aimed  at  Peking.  The  VS. 
sources  said  the  radio  added  52%  hours  a 
week  to  its  broadcasts  in  Mandarin. 


America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  West  vnuixma 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  17. 1997 

BIT.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently  I  received  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter written  by  a  constituent  of  mine,  Sgt. 
Charles  E.  Carte,  of  Dunbar,  W.  Va..  who 
is  presently  serving  in  Dong  Ha.  South 
Vietnam. 

Sergeant  Carte's  letter  to  his  parents 
is  entitled  "America."  and  Is  an  exi»«8- 
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■ion  of  deep  sentiment  and  conviction 
and.  while  it  may  not  be  entirely  gram- 
matically correct,  is  heartfelt  and  sin- 
cere. 

Sergeant  Carte  writes : 

To  me  America  is  a  word  of  beauty.  A  wwd 
that  means  freedom,  a  place  where  my  son 
can  grow  up  and  choose  his  way  of  life.  I 
love  America,  a  land  where  the  mountains 
touch  the  sky  and  the  streams  flow  with 
easyness,  where  a  person  can  walk  vrith  his 
chest  out  and  his  head  up  and  say  I  am  an 
American. 

Enclosed  with  the  copy  of  Sergeant 
Carte's  letter  was  a  poem  written  for 
Sergeant  Carte's  mother.  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Carte.  The  poem  Is  entitled  "The  God  of 
Vietnam,"  and  is  an  expression  of  the 
kind  of  feeling  of  which  we  need  more 
these  days. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter entitled  "America."  and  the  poem 
entitled  "The  God  of  Vietnam."  be  print- 
ed in  the  Api>endix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  poem  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  a  letter  Sergeant  Carte  sent  his  par- 
-  ents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Carte,  Dunbar 

W.  Va.J 

Amxbica 
(By  Sgt.  Charles  E.  Carte) 

When  you  hear  the  word  America,  It  seems 
to  stand  out  above  all  other  words.  To  me 
the  word  America  means  Freedcan,  A  Choice 
of  Worship,  Free-Press,  A  Right  to  Vote, 
Schooling,  A  Chance  to  Live  and  Enjoy  Life. 

To  a  lot  of  people  America  is  a  place  where 
they  have  everything  that  life  can  offer, 
and  yet  they  feel  that  the  country  owes 
them  a  living,  for  Just  Uvlng  in  that  Great 
Country  of  mine.  If  you  dcMit  beUeve  me 
Just  look  at  the  ones  that  are  able  to  work 
and  yet  they  draw  unemployn>ent  or  Is  on 
reUef.  They  feel  that  the  laws  aren't  made 
for  them  to  obey,  that  they  have  the  right 
to  run  down  the  Cotmtry,  to  lower  and  bum 
the  flag,  to  bum  their  draft  cards,  that  their 
sons  are  too  good  to  serve  in  my  Oreat  Coun- 
try's Armforces.  to  make  a  mockery  out  of 
my  Government,  to  demonstrate  against  my 
Country  for  the  things  that  are  right,  that  a 
lot  of  women  has  the  time  to  try  and  under- 
sell my  Great  Country  by  going  to  the  Com- 
mies and  give  apology  tot  our  bombs  that 
may  be  saving  one  of  our  mens  nfe.  Instead 
of  staying  home  and  cleaning  up  their  own 
back  yards. 

I  Just  wish  that  half  of  these  people  would 
Just  stc^  and  think  for  a  minute  and  realize 
Just  how  good  that  they  do  have  it.  I  wish 
it  was  possible  to  give  them  a  tour  of  Viet 
Nam  BO  that  they  can  see  for  theirself  that 
there  is  other  people  in  the  world  that  want 
freedom  too. 

To  me  America  is  a  word  of  beauty,  A 
word  that  means  Freedom,  a  place  where  my 
Son  can  grow  up  and  choose  his  way  of  life. 

The  next  time  you  see  the  Flag  being 
raised  Just  watch  and  see  how  many  of  the 
people  run  Inside  so  that  they  don't  have  to 
salute  or  put  their  hand  over  their  heart, 
how  many  wiU  stand  and  take  their  hat  off? 
These  people  are  really  proud  of  their  Flag 
and  Colors.  So  proud  that  they  are  afraid 
they  might  have  to  stand  stUl  or  they  might 
break  their  arm  if  they  salute  or  put  their 
hand  over  their  heart. 

To  me  It  U  a  Oreat  Honor  to  be  able  to 
stand  and  salute  my  Flag,  to  watch  it  being 
raised,  and  when  it  hits  the  top  to  see  the 
Bed,  White  and  Blue  shine  brightly  against 
the  sky. 

If  America  tries  to  help  another  country 
to  gain  freedom,  you  flnd  people  ■g^«*«ft  it. 
These  people  are  the  first  to  undetwU  oar 
country.  Tbey  are  the  ones  to  make  a  mock- 
ery out  of  Our  Oovwnment,  they  are  the  first 
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to  run  down  Ood,  and  to  try  to  sell  the  fact 
that  C3k>d  don't  belong  in  the  American  By«- 
tern.  To  take  the  Bible  out  of  the  school,  they 
are  afraid  to  get  caught  with  their  head  bent 
when  a  prayer  la  being  given,  they  are  the 
one  to  run  when  the  flag  !■  being  raised.  Yet 
they  dont  say  anything  about  the  killing  and 
the  high  death  toll  that  occur  on  the  high- 
ways. You  won't  find  them  flying  a  Flag,  or 
singing  a  verse  of  America. 

To  me  I  am  proud  of  America,  it  Is  a  land 
that  I  love.  My  parents,  brother  and  sister* 
and  my  wife  and  son  and  my  in-Iawa  love 
America.  I  may  never  live  to  see  than  again, 
but  as  an  American  I  feel  that  it  is  only  right 
to  flght  for  the  right  and  freedom  of  man- 
kind wherever  my  C!ountry  may  send  me. 
Sure  I  want  to  see  my  parents,  brother,  sis- 
ters, wife,  son  and  In-laws,  but  I  want  to  do 
my  duties  to  insure  that  mankind  can  live  in 
freedom. 

Being  here  in  Viet  Nam  I  am  trying  to  do 
my  job  so  that  these  people  can  live  free  and 
choose  their  choice  of  worship,  their  type  of 
government.  I  also  hope  how  soon  peace 
comes  for  I  have  a  son  that  I  don't  want  to 
have  to  come  over  here.  If  it  takes  my  life  so 
that  mankind  can  have  freedom  then  as  long 
as  people  are  free,  I  will  be  repaid.  Por  to  have 
freedom  the  price  comes  high.  Here  in  Viet 
Nam  men  have  given  their  lives  so  that  free- 
dom may  live.  For  these  people  here  want 
what  the  true  American  want. 

I  love  America  a  land  of  beauty  where  the 
mountain  touch  the  sky,  and  the  streams  flow 
with  easyneas.  Where  a  person  can  walk  with 
his  cheat  out  and  his  head  up  and  say  I  am 
an  American.  So  It  is  time  to  get  together  and 
pray  and  sing,  to  lift  our  voices  so  that  the 
other  country  know  that  America  still  lives. 
Tes  I  love  America,  Land  where  I  live,  where 
a  nag  that  waves  so  proudly  in  the  breeze. 
Tee,  I  love  America. 

Thx  Ood  op  VxrrNAic:  Isaiah  41:10 

(Written  by  Mrs.  Flora  Dawson  at  request  of 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Carte,  for  son,  Charles,  who  is  in 
Dong  Na,  Vietnam) 

Anywhere  neatb  heaven's  dome 

Dear  heart,  no  matter  where. 
In  tanign  lands  or  safe  at  home 

Ood  is  surely  there. 
The  one  who  stUIed  the  botsterous  wind 

And  bid  the  sea  be  calm. 
Is  Ood  from  beginning  to  the  end 

And  He's  there  In  Vietnam. 

There  U  no  "Ood  forsaken"  land 

No  "far  away  places"  he  knows. 
Twas  all  created  by  His  hand. 

He  conquered  all  when  He  arose. 
Above  the  roar  of  bursting  shells. 

Or  the  din  of  falling  bombs, 
Hla  presence  can  all  gloom  dUpti. 

Tet,  Ood  Is  there  In  Vietnam. 

Do  not  repine,  the  light  stUl  shines 

His  promise  is  to  all. 
Would  He  not  keep  His  trusting  child 

Who  notes  the  sparrow's  fall? 
Anywhere  your  pathway  leads 

He  has  before  you  trod.  (St.  John  10:4) 
He  Is  not  dead  (as  some  concede) 

In  Vietnam,  there  is  a  Ood. 
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War  and  SnfferiBg 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

or  SOUTH  CABOLIN A 

IN  IBS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESBNTATTVBS 
Friday.  November  17. 1997 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  articles  of  national  interest 
appear  In  the  local  newqTapers  ta  my 
congressional  district  in  South  Cartdlna. 


The  to] 
has  deservi 
local  and 
television 
S.C..   have 


is  one  such  article,  and  it 
received  attention  at  the 
te  level.  Several  radio  and 
nallties  in  Greenville. 
utilized  the  material.  Mr. 
Monty  Duiluy  has  read  the  letter  on 
WPBC.  Mr.  Frank  Cope  of  WMRB  has 
made  recordings  of  It  and  will  distribute 
them  to  other  stations.  Mr.  Mllford  For- 
rester sent  a  copy  to  the  American  Le- 
gion magazine,  and  has  been  told  that  it 
will  be  putfllshed.  The  letter  follows  a 
background  explanation  by  Mr.  Gil  Row- 
land in  tha  Greenville-Piedmont  news- 
paper of  P*iday,  November  10,  1967.  It 


follows : 


Sermons  ; 


^  Vml  and  SXTrratxsa 


sometimes  dvill  because  words 
are  used  to  daver  up  rather  than  state  what 
the  speaker  i  eally  feels. 

But  sometimes  a  preacher  steps  into  the 
pulpit  and  taDks  about  the  thing  he  is  deeply 
and  persona]  iy  concerned  about. 

Rev.  Waltfr  E.  McDanlel,  pastor  of  the 
Piedmont  Methodist  Church,  did  Just  that 
recently.  It  concerned  his  son. 

Lt.  Walter  B-  McDanlel  Jr.,  son  of  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  McDanlel,  finished  Greenville  High 
School  and  Woilord  College  before  going  Into 
the  Army  inCantry. 

"The  trailing  is  excellent."  he  wrote  his 
parents  front  Panama  where  he  was  receiv- 
ing special  J«tngle  training.  "I  am  doing  fine, 
so  don't  worfy  about  me." 

"We  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  the 
jungle, "  the  iletter  continued.  "It  Is  always 
wet  and  muddy.  The  only  time  our  boots  dry 
is  when  we  ]  lut  them  beside  the  fire.  I  take 
plenty  of  dr  r  socks  and  use  a  lot  of  foot 
powder  .  .  .  ^  Ve  got  to  sample  various  fruits 
and  animals-  -Monkey  tastes  like  roast  beef. 
We  got  to  pliy  with  boa  constrictors  In  the 
snake  class  .  .  .  Someone  killed  a  coral  snake 
the  other  da  y.  Someone  else  caught  a  six- 
foot  boa  con  strictor  and  is  keeping  it  as  a 
pet." 

"You  wonder  how  I  feel  about  this  war 
over  there,"  Rev.  Ur.  McDanlel  told  his 
parishioners. 

"One  of  the  reasons  that  our  country  is  In 
the  mess  that  it's  in  today  is  because  our 
citizens  have  taken  America  for  granted  too 
long,"  he  coatinued.  "The  wars  and  suffer- 
ings that  wejhave  come  through  have  been 
because  of  oiir  commitments  not  only  to  our- 
selves but  t<i  other  nations  as  well.  It  la  a 
shame  and  disgrace  before  Almighty  Ood 
what  is  takiag  place  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  at  California  and  the  Pentagon. 
You  ask  me  Why:  And  I  tell  you  that  for  no 
other  reason^  and  this  is  reason  enough. 
American  bl(|od  has  been  shed  In  Vietnam. 
This  should  stir  the  blood  and  feelings  of 
every  single  American  even  though  the  Pres- 
ident and  perhaps  the  Congress  are  not  very 
popular  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many  of 
our  people  today  and  the  war  that  we  are  in 
is  not  well  understood. 

"We  are  told  by  those  who  make  our  policy 
that  if  this  ifax  is  not  won  it  will  open  the 
door  to  comtaunism  In  all  of  Asia.  I  can't 
answer  that. land  perhaps  you  can't  either. 
But  this  I  da  know:  Our  country  has  com- 
mitted Itself  atnd  If  I  love  this  country  and 
this  land  I  have  to  commit  myself  to  the 
decisions  tba^  have  been  made  by  thoae  who 
make  the  la' 

"Now  the  4hurch  has  always  taught  that 
war  is  wron^,"  Rev.  McDanlel  continued, 
"and  so  it  Is.  Man  should  be  able  to  live  In 
peace  with  his  f  ellowman,  but  sometimes  this 
Is  not  poesiblf .  With  fascism  It  was  not  pos- 
sible. With  Communism  it  Is  not  possible 
because  it  is  not  compatible,  nor  can  it 
reach  up  to  this  thing  called  liberty." 

The  minister  did  not  have  to  tell  his  con- 
gregation that  Walter  Junior  soon  will  be  in 
the  Jungles  of  Vietnam — using  what  he 
learned  In  training  in  the  Jungles  of  Panama. 

"DBAS  Son;  I  sat  down  the  other  night  and 


tried  to  sum  u]  >  my  feelings  in  a  letter  to  % 
son  In  Vietnam, "  he  said,  and  he  read  the  fol- 
lowing  to  thenj: 
"Dear  Son: 

"Yesterday  ytu  left  for  Viet  Nam.  Tour 
Oovemment  sei  tt  you  to  a  war  that  you  dont 
understand.  S<^e  say  that  It  is  political; 
others  Ideological.  Maybe  it  is  a  little  of  botlil 
Some  think  that  we  have  a  knack  for  stick- 
ing our  noses  into  other  nation's  affairs,  and 
this  is  partly  ttrae.  Never-the-less,  you  wen 
called  and  you  irent. 

"I  was  glad  tb  hear  you  say  that  you  wers 
proud  to  go.  Tliis  has  always  been  the  differ- 
ence between  America  and  other  lands.  Tes, 
you  were  proud.1  to  go  in  spite  of  what  you've 
seen  and  knowj 

"You've  seen  destruction  between  the  whits 
and  black  people  In  the  land  that  is  the 
birthright  of  bath.  They  caU  it  a  struggle  for 
opportunity.  Yftu  weren't  dismayed,  because 
you  know  that  pur  land  was  born  In  a  strug> 
gle  for  both  oj^portunity  and  equality.  And 
soon  or  late,  tUs  will  be  a  reality. 

"You've  seen  Industry  and  labor  grow  and 
in  dispute  amf>ng  themselves  try  to  over- 
power one  another  while  letting  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  p  eople  pick  jip  the  high  priced 
tab. 

"You've  seen  the  rich  become  richer  and 
the  poor  becom^  poorer. 

"You've  seen  Inflation  all  but  take  away 
the  bread  of  ihe  elderly,  retired,  and  the 
lame.  You've  seen  those  who  co\ild  help  turn 
away  their  faces  without  shame. 

"You've  seen  a  part  of  youth  rebel  at  times 
and  bum  their  draft  cards.  And  yet,  you  hold 
this  land  in  highest  regards. 

"You've  seen  some  civic  and  religloui 
leaders  abuse  l^elr  ptirpoae  with  man,  and 
you  forgive  their  deeds  because  you  kno* 
that  they  neither  love  nor  understand  about 
our  land. 

"Yes,  we  werf  proud  to  hear  you  say  tbst 
you  were  proud  to  go.  It  was  fun  for  your 
mom  and  me  tp  watch  you  live,  and  laugb, 
and  grow.  | 

"Yes,  and  this  you  understand,  you  may 
have  to  give  your  all  in  a  rice-paddled,  mud- 
dy Jungle  land]  If  this  be  so,  and  your  lait 
breath  should  l>e  in  a  foreign  soil,  youTl  be  i 
part  of  a  long  caravan  that  Journeyed  la 
freedom's  toil. 

"You  may  not  get  a  medal,  except  the  Pur- 
ple Heart.  Of  ibis  we  can  be  sure,  because 
of  you  and  others,  millions  tomorrow  can 
get  a  brand  new  start. 

"This  is  what  America  stands  for.  It's  how 
we've  stood  tlie  teat.  When  we  stand  for 
liberty  for  others,  we're  always  at  our  best 
And  those  whc|  see  o\ir  flag  unfurled,  know 
all  aroimd  the  world — the  best  la  yet  to  be. 

"Well,  I  better  close.  The  roof  la  leaking  • 
little,  and  the  Ink  is  smearing.  Good  night. 
and  may  the  gpod  Lord  watch  over  and  keep 
you! 


"Love, 


"Dad." 


Yonth's  Misskfai:  Acceptiof  the  Challear* 
of  a  Changinc  World 

EXTENalON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

br    NXW    TOEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB8 

Fridayi  November  17, 1967 

Mr.  JAVrrg.  Mr.  President,  there  re- 
cently came  td  my  attention  a  stimulat- 
ing address  aellvered  at  the  Amherst. 
College  graduation  luncheon  by  a  dis- 
tinguished New  Yorker,  Samuel  J.  Lef- 
rak.  Mr.  Lefrak  is  a  well-known  author- 
ity on  urban  i^annlng  and  city  problemi 
He  is  the  bullier  of  a  great  housing  and 


bnsiness  complex  in  Queens,  New  York 
CJty.  caUed  Lefrak  City,  and  he  has 
jcrved  as  adviser  to  the  UJS.  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
ntolon  for  Europe.  This  address,  from  so 
knowledgeable  a  source,  reflects  his 
knowledge  and  concern  regarding  the 
future  of  our  cities,  and  it  is  timely. 

Bir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sBit  that  the  text  of  the  address  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ai  follows: 

Youth's  Mission  :  Acceptinc  th«  Challencs 
OF  A  Changing  Wokld 
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,  I  am  an  architect,  engineer  and  business- 
nan  by  training  and  profession,  and  by 
STOcatlon,  a  pubUsher,  art  collector,  and 
fancier  of  thoroughbreds.  Regretfully,  my 
background  in  phUoeophy.  public  speaking, 
luJdance  counseling,  preaching  or  teaching 
k  Umlted.  Moreover.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
tbe  fact  that  countless  middle-aged  moralists 
Ifte  myself  are  using  variotis  platforms  all 
oeer  the  country  during  the  commencement 
■eaaon  to  tell  thousands  of  yoiing  captives 
tlw  score. 

Hevertheleas,  I  am  grateful  to  have  this 
(^iportunity  to  tell  such  a  distinguished 
map  of  graduates,  one  of  whom  is  my  son 
Blehard.  how  important  you  are  as  individ- 
uals In  our  free  society.  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  how  much  I  admire  you  as 
Innovators.  I  applaud  you  as  skeptics  who  de- 
dbie  to  accept  traditions  passively  without 
tiUnking  them  through  for  yourselves.  You 
eie  .  .  .  and  wUl  be  .  .  .  the  innovators,  and 
taaovators  wUl  not  always  flnd  the  going 
NSr. 

Mare  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  a  group 
«f  Trench  painters  decided  to  break  from 
1>s  artistic  tradlUons  they  inherited.  These 
nMb  became  known  as  "Impresslonista". 
Item  the  beginning,  the  critics  denounced 
ttas  as  U  they  were  attacking  the  very  basis 
ifArach  life,  Instead  of  merely  trying  to 
(iptan  on  canvas  the  effects  of  light  as  they 
mrthem. 

B  took  twenty  years  before  their  works 
beeame  popular,  and.  by  that  time,  the 
morement  had  come  to  an  end  .  .  .  but  not 
without  having  achieved  a  permanent  and 
hOBored  place  in  art  history. 

Bi»«nty-flve  years  ago  new  ideas  were  be- 
^  Iwiached  and  old  frontiers  were  being 
Reached  in  music,  literature  and  science  as 
well  as  in  art.  In  music,  Debussy  was  paving 
tta  way  for  the  sounds  of  the  20th  Century 
•**  »«<Uences  more  than  once  broke  up 
•onoBTta  in  his  music  with  noisy  demonstra- 
ttm  and  riots.  Men  like  Emile  Zola  were 
Maglag  a  new  realism  to  fiction  and  a 
Mbfrth  of  zeal  for  social  Justice  in  a  society 
ttathad  grown  all  too  tolerant  of  injustice 
n  pii^cs.  Ernest  Rutherford  was  beginning 
•omtock  the  secrets  of  the  atom.  And  soon 
rafwds.  Slgmund  Freud  would  open  new 
*Wowi  on  the  inner  conflicts  of  man. 

a  short,  this  period  was  much  like  our 
•w.  but  with  one  significant  difference— and 
■*  difference  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the 
JBWuates  gathered  here  today.  For  you,  the 
TOBlsctual  vanguard  of  your  generation,  are 
«•  impresslonlste  of  today.  You  have  shown 
«•  same  refusal  to  accept  traditional 
»raee— not  only  in  art.  but  throughout  the 
«M»  spectrum  of  political,  social,  economic 
«k»l  and  psychological  truths  which  your 
PWBts-my  generaUon— accepted    at   face 

ftli  precisely  your  assertion  and  your  de- 
*M  for  freedom  of  expression  to  evaluate 
^snd  all  aspects  ot  tradlUonal  dogma  that 
J2|^«*tinguiahed  your  generaOon  from  aU 

*«a  f or  the  moment  the  work  of  one 
■~»Bilshed  Innovator  bom  over  300  years 
^•--™at  "Jack  of  all  sciences":  GaUIeo.  In 


a  dramatic  demonstration.  Oalileo  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  and 
dropped  objects  of  varying  weights  to  the 
ground  to  prove  that  the  mass  of  an  object 
had  no  effect  on  its  velocity  under  free-fall 
conditions. 

Yet,  for  two  thousand  years,  man  had  be- 
lieved the  reverse,  becaxise  Aristotle,  the  great 
Greek  philosopher,  had  said  so!  Before  Gali- 
leo, no  one  had  asked  for  proof  or  sought  to 
disprove  Aristotle's  theory.  Perhaps  we.  too, 
have  been  lulled  Into  accepting  genius  in 
toto.  without  dissecting  and  analyzing  the 
thoughts  of  genius. 

More  recently,  former  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Arthur  Goldberg's  decision  on  due  proc- 
ess of  law  gave  new  depth  and  meaning  to 
the  Constitution.  In  175  years  of  accepting 
legal  interpretations  affecting  our  rights  as 
citizens,  no  one  had  dared  question  the  law 
until  one  imaginative  mind,  together  with 
the  Supreme  Court,  challenged  the  very  basis 
of  our  civil  llberUee.- 

Step  by  step,  Inroads  on  accepted  thoughts 
are  made.  New  questions  are  raised  and.  hope- 
fully, answered. 

Your  generation  seems  ready  to  demand 
even  greater  changes.  For  today,  we  are  mov- 
ing through  periods  of  extreme  danger,  yet 
splendid  hope.  Your  forms  of  artistic  and 
social  expression  seem  to  represent  one  of 
the  only  areas  left  in  democracy  where  truth 
and  absolute  freedom  exist  with  no  holds 
barred. 

You  have  dared  break  with  the  past,  to 
question  attitudes  and  probe  for  answers. 
You  hear  the  beat  of  a  new  drum  today,  and! 
you  strive  to  make  us  listen.  We.  in  turn, 
must  respect  your  rejection  of  valueless 
concepts,  hjrpocrisy  and  superficiality.  We 
should  endorse  and  encourage  your  skepti- 
cism, your  demands,  your  desire  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

You  seek  to  bring  new  flavor  Into  our  lives. 
You  ask  to  be  directed  and  guided  In  a 
manner  that  wlU  not  turn  you  Into  carbon 
copies  of  previous  generations,  for  you  are 
tomorrow's  leaders.  Yet,  the  proliferation  of 
knowledge  required  today  by  our  highly 
technical  society  demands  that  you  think 
fast,  run  fast,  write  fast  and  act  fast. 

If  there  is  some  segment  of  our  p<9ulatlon 
that  refuses  to  understand  you.  It  is  only  be- 
cause you  are  a  generation  of  OalUeos  pok- 
ing holes  inthe  AristoUes  of  the  <^er  gen- 
eraUon. However,  you  face  difficulties  OalUeo 
did  not  encounter,  for  after  aU.  no  one's  life 
then  depended  upon  relative  velocities  of 
falling  objects.  In  a  sense,  mankind  could  af- 
ford to  wait  two  thousand  years  for  Galileo 
Today's  world  being  what  it  is,  we  cannot 
afford  to  wait  2,000  or  600  or  even  60  years 
for  answers  to  problems  facing  our  society. 
This  urgency  will  create  added  burdens  and 
tensions.  But  you  cannot  let  this  deter  you 
from  your  Intended  course. 

Moreover,  do  not  expect  to  have  only  one 
crucial  confrontation  with  truth  as  Galileo 
did.  Your  problems  will  not  lend  themselves 
to  simple  solutions.  You  will  have  to  take 
that  lonely  walk  up  hundreds  of  towers;  and 
even  then  the  results  wiu  often  create  con- 
tradiction and  uncertainty. 

No  one  knows,  no  one  can  be  stire,  what 
great  talent  Ues  within  you.  The  reinforce- 
ment and  nourishment  you  derive  from  the 
academic  world  Is  only  the  foimdatlon  upon 
which  you  must  buUd  the  superstructure 
of  your  future  lives. 

Never  has  youth  been  so  assertive,  articu- 
late and  well  educated.  You  are  not  Just  the 
new  generation,  but  the  new  kind  of  genera- 
tion. Yet,  you  remain  honestly  curious  and 
curiously  honest.  You  must  be  appUuded 
for  your  readiness  to  break  with  traditions 
and  standards  when  you  no  longer  flnd  them 
appealing  or  stimulating.  We  of  the  older 
generation  don't  have  to  appreciate  your 
point  ct  view,  but  we  must  defend  your  rlKht 
to  express  It. 

You,  however,  must  i^preclate  that  our 
country  gives  you  every  right  and  every  op- 


portunity for  complete  freedom  of  expres- 
slon.  "^ 


We,  of  our  generaUon,  recognize  full  well 
your  almost  limitless  creaUve  potentUl 
Poetry  and  art.  phUoeophy  and  science, 
church  and  state  wlU  be  affected  by  you  for 
you  are  the  men  who  will  eventually  Und  on 
the  moon,  cure  cancer  and  the  common  cold 
lay  out  bUght-proof,  smog-free  clUcs,  enrich 
the  underdeveloped  world  and,  hopefully 
write  "the  end"  to  poverty  and  war. 
And  yet.  a  paradox  has  developed. 
On  one  band,  man  is  blessed  with  Inven- 
Uons,  discoveries,  and  InnovaUons.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  driven  beyond  frustration 
as  automation  displaces  workers,  progress  in 
medicine  and  health  helps  create  an  ever 
growing  senior  populaOon,  and  an  affluent 
mechanized  clvUizaUon  hurls  more  than 
100  mllUon  tons  of  aerial  poUuUon  Into  the 
atmosphere  each  year. 

Most  of  my  life  has-been  spent  in  pursuit 
of  the  answers  to  these  and  other  problems 
facing  our  clUes.  I  have  seen  the  need  for 
and  hopefully,  at  tUnes.  appUed  the  Galilean 
approach  to  these  problems.  We  are  planning 
to  go  to  the  moon,  yet  on  earth  astronomical 
crises  are  effecting  all  of  our  dUes  and  large 
urban  centers. 

I  flrmly  beUeve  that  the  future  of  the 
American  dty  with  Its  enormous  problems 
Is  one  of  the  most  Important — Indeed  one  of 
the  most  Inspiring— chaUenges  of  our  time. 
Bveryone  talks  about  our  urban  problems— 
the  expert  planners,  the  amateur  plannets 
Senate  committees  and  sUte  and  local  legis- 
lators. Yet,  it  may  be  up  to  you,  with  your 
creative  Ideas  and  the  wlU  to  carry  them  out. 
to  reach  workable  solutions  to  air  and  water 
polluuon.  over-crowded  streets,  decaying 
parks,  crime  and  disease. 

This  sltuaUon  will  grow  worse,  not  better 
Our  dUes  and  their  suburbs  are  growing  so 
fast  that  by  1085  it  Is  expected  that  180  mU- 
Uon  people  will  be  living  in  America's  218 
large  clUes.  In  the  next  20  years,  we  will 
add  at  least  54  million  pec^Ie  to  these  216 
metropolitan  areas. 

Imagine  a  super-city— extending  from  Mil- 
waukee through  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland. 
Buffalo  and  New  York.  One  contintioiu  city, 
from  the  Great  Lakes  aU  the  way  to  the' 
Atlantic  Ocean.  This  vast  urban  ^rawl  can- 
not function  on  its  present  pattern. 

The  problem  we  now  face,  and  one  which 
you  can  help  solve,  Involves  the  great,  ad- 
venturous task  of  providing  new  buUdings  to 
replace  obsolete  areas.  This  must  be  achieved 
at  a  pace  that  will  keep  up  with  the  steady 
upsurge  in  population.  Otherwise  whatever 
improvemenu  are  made  wUl  be  overwhelmed 
by  new  problems. 

Despite  the  great  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal advances  of  the  last  60  yeeus,  the  Urge 
city  is  becoming  a  less  and  lees  efficient 
physical  structure.  This  circumstance  can- 
not continue.  It  Is  obvious  that  as  the  physi- 
cal location  for  the  major  part  of  a  nation's 
productive  activity,  the  urban  area  should 
be  efficient  and  should  encourage,  rather 
than  hinder,  the  production  of  goods  and 
services. 

Yours  is  the  generation  that  wUl  be  called 
upon  to  correct  the  effects  of  this  vast  urban 
explosion,  as  weU  as  to  satisfy  man's  ever 
growing  needs  for  education,  health,  culture 
and  Improved  living  conditions. 

Even  now.  I  can  foresee  over  $100  billion  a 
year  being  spent  to  lift  the  smog,  clean  the 
rivers.  rebuUd  the  cities,  xmsnarl  the  traffic 
and  educate  and  re-educate  young  and  old 
alike.  Slum  clearance,  urban  renewal  and 
the  preparation  of  our  cities  for  the  inevita- 
ble and  dramatic  population  changes  which 
will  convert  America  to  an  almost  completely 
urban  society  wm  require  several  tniUons  of 
doUars. 

To  tackle  this  great  urban  problem,  there 
must  be  an  end  to  haphazard  planning,  an 
end  to  conflict  between  units  of  government 
and  between  government  and  business  AU 
must  work  together,  using  the  best  and  most 
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illghtwvwl  talenta — joat  telenta — ^to  tmu- 
focm  tbmtMe,  •tUUng  rabttn  oompli—  Into 
proad.  llTMbU  olttfla.  vcrttiy  of  tlM  Amtrteaa 
dream.  No  othar  gKoaMUtm  at  Amwleaiw 
h*a  «Ter  bad  lo  snat  an  opportonltj  and 
•o  great  a  reaponalMllty. 

Hlotoilcally,  our  past  ganerattona  hav*  d^ 
pended  upon  hard  work  and  naouroeCulneaa. 
It  was  tbla  reaourceftilneai  that  htfped  oar 
forefathers  develop  America.  Their  IxigenQlty 
and  enterprise  enabled  our  people  to  enjoy 
thoae  luziiries  we  now  take  for  granted. 

The  entire  world  Is  now  looking  for  your 
help,  your  resourcefulneaa.  your  Ingenuity, 
and  for  this  r«a«on  you  must  be  ready  to 
lead. 

The  leaders  will  not  be  those  noisy  young 
people  who  want  to  succeed  without  trying 
and  the  hippies  who  whine  about  the  miser- 
able world  they  were  bom  Into  and  who 
demand  a  living  without  hard  work.  Our 
leaders  will  be  the  smart  and  patriotic  young 
people,  who  are  willing  to  sacriflee,  peistitta 
and  inspire  and  who  will  follow  the  advloa 
of  Browning  by  boldly  greeting  the  unseen 
with  a  cheer. 

For  better  or  tor  worse,  the  world  today  la 
committed  to  accelerating  change — radical, 
wrenching,  erosive  of  both  tradlttena  and 
old  values.  Tou,  Its  Inheritora,  hare  grown 
up  with  rapid  change,  and  are  better  pr»- 
pared  to  accommodate  this  cbange  than  any 
young  men  In  history. 

with  your  skeptical,  yet  humanistic  out- 
look, your  dlHdaln  for  fanatlclam,  and  your 
scorn  for  the  superficial,  you  wUl  Infuae  the 
future  with  a  new  sense  at  morality,  a  oon- 
tempmury  ethical  oonc^t  that  will  enrich 
the  "empty  society". 

Mark  Twain  once  said:  "All  you  men  have 
won  your  places,  not  by  heredities,  and  not 
by  family  influence  or  extraneous  help,  but 
by  the  nat\iral  gifts  Ood  gave  you  at  your 
birth,  made  effective  by  your  very  own 
energies." 

So,  remember  this  wtil — your  energies  and 
abilities  have  toought  you  this  far.  R  la  even 
more  Important  that  you  rely  on  theae  same 
energies  and  abilities  frcm  this  potnt  on  I 
Each  of  you  can  make  ■n«««*>«imf  of  your- 
self because  by  your  very  presence  here  to- 
day you  have  proven  that  you  have  some- 
thing in  yourself. 

The  responsibility  Is  yours.  You  have  de- 
manded It.  It  la  up  to  you  to  know  all,  .  .  . 
It  is  up  to  you  to  dare  all. 

Tomorrow's  challenge  Is  the  greateat  rea- 
son for  your  existence.  Tou  are  our  hope 
for  the  future. 


A  Republican  Role  in  Sodal  Progress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OP  CaLlFORinA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  17. 1967 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  interesting  and  significant  article 
recently  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  written  by  Mr.  F.  Clifton  White. 

The  article.  "A  Republican  Role  in  So- 
cial Progress,"  clearly  enunciates  what 
many  of  us  in  Congress  have  been  say- 
ing for  a  number  of  years. 

We  have  developed  legislative  pro- 
posals and  reccnnmendaticms  that  are  di- 
rected toward  this  end.  Our  opportunity 
crusade,  developed  as  an  alternative  to 
the  problem-plagued  war  on  poverty,  is 
one  of  the  lead  examples.  As  one  of  the 
coauthors  and  members  of  the  Repub- 
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llcan  task  iforoe  on  iMverty.  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  oker  the  fact  that  the  Cbngress 
(ttd  not  aotepi  acme  of  our  amendments 
to  Inltlata  oar  Indiutnr  Youth  Corps 
concept,  wtilch  would  have  provided  In- 
centlves  t^  invtdve  the  prlvat*  sector 
moire  extedstv^  tn  the  poverty  elTort. 

My  posllivv  program  for  decentraliza- 
tloti  Is  al^  directed  toward  expanding 
the  State  ioA  local  government  assump- 
tion of  domestic  responslbUtles,  with  tax 
revision  recommendations  to  carry  it  out 
and  using  tax  iiwentives  to  encourage  a 
broader,  laore  innovative  participation 
of  the  pili^ate  and  Independence  sectors 
In  advancfig  the  social  progress  of  our 
oountry. 

This  pi^ivldes  the  R^imbllcan  Party 
with  an  mjUmlted  opportunity  to  become 
a  dynamic  and  dominant  forceM>n  the 
American  {political  scene— If  they  have 
tbe  wlsdorii  and  determlnaticHi  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

I  herewith  submit  a  very  a{>proprlate 
and  Interesting  article  which  every 
Republican  in  this  Congress  and  the 
country  should  read:  "A  Republican  Role 
in  Social  Progress." 

A  REPtTBUCAK  Rour  nr  Socux  Piooaxss 


November  17,  1967 


(By  P.  Clifton  Wbtta) 


Every  so  <  often  American  poUtloa  enters 
an  era  whldi  dellghta  poUtical  theoreticians, 
reassures  ttoughtful  voters  and  gives  real 
meaning  to  the  democrattc  process.  It's  a 
time  when  political  Ideas,  not  personalities, 
beomne  paramount. 

We're  entering  this  kind  of  critical  transi- 
tional pwiod  now,  and  you  can  be  certain 
that  the  leaders  of  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  are  aware  of  lust  how 
high  tbe  political  stakes  will  be.  They  know 
that  the  political  party  that  can  capiure  the 
Imaglnatloq  of  the  voter  In  the  next  six 
years  is  llk«ly  to  be  the  dominant  force  in 
American  pblltlcs  for  at  least  a  generation 
afterward. 

Controversial  as  the  Vietnam  situation 
may  be,  I  do  not  see  It  as  one  of  the  key 
divisive  issues  betweep  the  ma](n*  pcotles. 
Though  painfully  long  for  all  those  Involved, 
the  Vletnaia  crisis  must  be  regarded  as  just 
that — a  snort-term,  emotionally  charged 
issue  unlikely  to  have  a  long-range  effect 
on  politics. ' 

The-  endta-ing  issues  are  those  which  wlU 
be  conteste4  in  the  great  urban  complexes  of 
this  country.  A  successful  new  political 
thrust  must)  therefore  necessarily  be  attuned 
to  solving  tie  multiplicity  of  problems  posed 
by  inertia-ridden  core  cities  and  their  ghetto 
populations!  while  at  the  same  time  decUing 
with  the  caocems  of  the  r^idly  expanding 
suburban  p<  pulace. 

To  succe<  d  at  the  polls,  the  Republican 
Party  must  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  add 
a  new  dim*  nsion  of  social  responsibility  to 
Its  basic  philosophy.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  the  private  sector  can  handle  problems 
better  than  the  Government  can.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  Republicans  intend  to  get 
the  private  sector  Involved  solving  social 
problems  hitherto  handled  only  by  govern- 
ment. ! 

Elected  itepublicans  shovild  have  little 
trouble  enliitlng  leadnv  in  the  private  sector 
tor  do-good  programs.  Much  of  the  new  so- 
cial awareness  In  the  Independent  sector  can 
be  attributed  to  the  Increasing  number  of 
top  executives  In  their  middle  years  who 
came  Into  the  business  world  during  or  Just 
after  the  Depression  of  the  '30s. 

Self-lntez^t  will,  of  course,  also  play  a 
large  part  la  the  mottvatkm  of  the  private 
sector.  Businessmen  know  that  slum  reha- 
bilitation and  the  rebuilding  of  cities  will 
create  an  ei  lormous  market  for  construction 


materials.  The  y  know  if  they  are  to  get  ttu 
akllled  employees  they  need  they  will  have 
to  do  their  cmp.  recruiting  and  training.  And 
tbey  know  lit  takes  prosperous  customers  to 
buy  the  goods  they  produce. 

Before  this  J  new  concept  can  take  root, 
however,  it  wUl  be  necessary  for  the  OOP 
to  hold  political  power  for  an  extended 
period.  This  was  true  of  the  Big  Government 
idea  which  gailned  Increasing  acceptance  Is 
the  minds  of  voters  during  the  long  Demo- 
cratic entrenchment. 

Republicansj  have  this  chance  to  turn  the 
tables  now  tiat  the  era  of  Pavlovlan  re- 
sponse to  thej  word  Democrat  is  coming  to 
an  end.  As  w^  ^yproach  1968,  three  of  the 
major  blocks  that  traditionally  have  sup- 
ported .  Demoqrats  are  breaking  up. 

They  are:  ithe  trade  tmlon  movement, 
whose  top  l^ershlp  is  squabbling  aod 
whose  members  have  moved  to  the  suburbs 
and  are  now  ftill  shareholders  in  the  affluent 
sodety.  The  newer  and  younger  trade  unloa 
member  is  evien  challenging,  in  local  elec- 
tions, the  older  leadership,  and  is  evidendni 
the  conc«ms  <^t  the  union  Itself. 

The  big-city  organizations,  many  of  wbcse 
leading  personalities  have  died  or  retired 
and  whose  i^embers  oast  fewer  "ethnic' 
votes,  have  lo«t  control  of  the  govemmentsl 
machinery  in  Imany  of  their  former  areas  of 
strength;  l.e.i  the  Tammany  machine  la 
New  York  n^  longer  controls  City  HsU; 
Philadelphia  has  been  seriously  challenged 
by  the  Republicans. 

The  community  of  the  Intellectual  left, 
whose  Independence  from  the  Democntle 
Party  line  is  evidenced  in  part  by  their  per- 
sistent crlticUm  of  President  Johnson. 

Another  serious  concern  to  Democrats  ta 
the  likelihood  of  the  rupture  of  party  leader- 
ship in  1972.  A  bipolarization  of  the  paitf 
hierarchy  see$is  certain — ^wlth  Robert  Ken- 
nedy the  focaj  figure  on  one  side.  It  Is  too 
early  to  tell  eotactly  who  his  opponents  will 
be,  but  you  c^  be  sure  that  the  RFK  per- 
sonality will  Inspire  hostile  farces. 

With  the  pemocratlc  Party's  objeoUvw 
tmchanged,  itf  voting  coalitions  disintegrat- 
ing and  its  leadership  undecided  for  the  flist 
time  in  many  years,  the  OOP  wlU  have  la 
unparalleled  Opportunity  to  determliiiis  the 
kind  of  socieljy  we  will  Uve  in  for  the  not 
26  years. 
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Doctrine  of 


HON. 


Communist  IntemaHonak 


EXTEI^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUtSIANA 


IN  THE  HOIJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridau.  November  17.1967 

Mr.  RARIpK.  Mr.  Spectker,  a  recent 
report  in  the  U.S.A.  a  biweekly  maga- 
zine, contained  excerpts  of  CommunM 
doctrine  taken  from  transcripts  of  tin 
Ccmimunlst  Congress  of  1920. 

This  doctrine  should  be  studied  by  all 
informed  or  concerned  citizens  to  better 
understand  Ithe  Bolshevik  mind  and 
objectives,     j 

Fifty  yea^s  have  lapsed  since  tlM 
revolution,  but  the  alms,  directives— and 
other  programs  of  the  conspiracy  re- 
main unchanged  to  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  owes  it 
to  himself  and  his  constituents  to  resd 
the  brief  article  as  taken  from  Barnm'i 
for  November  13,  1967,  which  follows  my 
remarks: 
Docrann  o«|  COMMtniiR  IirrxaNATioNiU 

TTnder  the  leading,  "Moscow's  Annivertarr 


and  the  Perils  bf  History."  Harry  Schwartz  of 
The  New  York  Times,  recenUy  wrote:  "The 
present  celebraUon  of  the  flftleth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  comes  perll- 
lously  close  to  being  a  performance  of  Ham- 
let with  no  mention  of  the  melancholy 
Dane."  Mr.  Schwartz  went  on  to  say  that 
the  Soviets'  desire  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie  has 
Wotted  from  the  record  the  real  history  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  and  its  leaders,  moat  of 
whom  were  murdered  by  their  Red  col- 
leagues. He  predicts  that  "some  day  the  So- 
viet people  and  their  leaders  will  have  to 
come  to  terms  with  their  own  history,  with 
the  truth.  .  .  ."  Por  the  time  being,  he  con- 
cludes. "Moscow  U  stiU  in  the  era  of  the 
Orwelllan  memory  hole  triumphant." 

Among  the  main  documents  buried  deep 
In  the  memory  hole  dug  by  Communist  revl- 
ilonlsm  (an  operation  in  which  the  past  is 
tossed  into  a  pit  of  oblivion  to  vrtpe  out  all 
memory  of  it,  and  to  prevent  the  victims  of 
totalitarianism  from  being  aware  of  the  ma- 
chinations that  enslaved  them),  are  the  offl- 
dsl  records  of  the  early  Congresses  of  the 
third  International,  in  which  Lenin  and  all 
the  leading  Bolsheviks,  as  well  as  foreign 
Oonununlsts,  took  part. 

One  cannot  understand  20th  Century  his- 
tory and  the  60-year  record  of  Communist 
progress  toward  world  domination  since  1917 
without  a  thorough  study  of  the  transcripts 
U  the  Third  International  Communist  Party 
Congresses.  Tragically — as  the  great  French 
historian,  Pierre  O&xotte,  of  the  Academie 
rtancatse,  points  out — few  Western  states- 
SMn  and  heads  of  state  are  students  of  the 
transcripts. 

The  editors  of  UJ8.A.  magazine  beUeve  the 
greatest  service  it  can  reiKler  to  freedom-lov- 
ing people  In  November  1967  is  to  inform 
them  about  the  basic  doctrines,  strategy  and 
tactics  set  forth  In  the  early  official  Red 
Tteords,  since  the  Soviet  Union  never  has 
departed  from  them  in  any  way.  Mr.  Harry 
Schwartz  rightly  says  the  Russian  people 
nme  day  will  have  to  come  to  terms  with 
their  history,  including,  as  he  says,  "docu- 
mentary materials,  such  as  the  transcripts 
cf  the  early  Communist  Party  congresses." 

The  following  verbatim  extracts  are  from 
those  official  Red  transcripts,  notably  the 
Snd  Congress  of  HI  International.  July 
1930:  ' 

"As  we  begin  the  work  of  the  Congress 
we  should  remember  that  In  a  few  months 
we  shall  have  the  flftleth  anniversary  of  the 
first  great  uprising  of  workmen  who  pointed 
out  the  road  for  us.  We  shoiild  remember 
the  Paris  Commune  which  wrote  the  first 
page  of  the  hUtory  of  the  international 
workmen's  movement.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  The  revolutionary  movement  In 
■nrope  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  course 
of  the  revolution  in  the  east.  Without  the 
triumph  of  the  revoluUon  in  the  Eastern 
countries,  the  Communist  movement  in  the 
Weat  may  be  brought  to  nought.  .  .  .  The 
<>eetlny  of  World  Communism  depends  on 
the  triumph  of  Communism  In  the  East." 

•T^hen  you  have  worked  as  we  have,  when 
you  will  organize  parliamentary  scandals, 
when  In  the  parliament  you  will  begin  vio- 
Isttng  parliamentary  rules  of  procedure. 
When  they  begin  arresting  you  and  turning 
you  over  to  be  tried  by  coxu^,  and  when 
|wu  will  use  the  parliamentary  rules  of  pro- 
••dure  not  for  agitaUon  and  propaganda. 
Wt  to  organize  the  workmen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  'direct  action'  and  other  forms  of 
wrolutlonary  struggle— then  you  will  un- 
oentand  what  revolutionary  parliamentarism 


"Tou  speak  of  the  necessity  of  abolish- 
«g  and  not  using  parliament.  The  Russian 
Wninunlst  Party  can  refer  to  the  work 
wWdi  It  did.  We  dispersed  our  Constituent 
*»embly;  we  already  had  no  parUament.  but 


we  did  this  after  the  conquest  of  authority, 
after  ttie  victory  over  the  bourgeoisie,  and 
after  the  peasants  and  backward  workmen, 
who  were  formerly  represented  in  parlia- 
ment and  beUeved  in  it  had  come  over  to 
our  side  because  of  our  agitation  from  within 
and  because  we  destroyed  that  belief." 

"In  a  country  where  the  bourgeoiale.  or 
the  counter-revolutionary  Social  Democracy 
is  in  power,  the  Community  Party  must  learn 
to  coordinate  its  legal  work  with  its  Illegal 
work,  and  the  legal  work  must  always  be 
under  the  effective  control  of  the  illegal 
party." 

■•The  front  of  the  proletarian  culture 
should  not  be  forgotten  even  at  the  moment 
of  the  highest  tension  In  the  bloody  struggle 
for  the  establishment  of  proletarian  author- 
ity. Just  as  It  is  impossible  to  conduct  a  war 
outside  of  definite  economic  circumstances, 
so  it  is  impossible  to  expect  a  complete  de- 
struction of  the  botu-geois  world  vrithout  de- 
veloping the  struggle  for  a  proIeUrian  cul- 
ture. It  is  Impossible  to  destroy  the  class 
division  of  society  without  overcoming  the 
individualistic  culture.  .  .  . 

"Art,  a  proletarian  poem,  a  novel,  a  song, 
a  musical  composition,  a  play,  are  means  of 
agitation  possessing  tremendous  power.  Art 
organizes  feeling  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner as  ideological  propaganda  organizes 
thought,  and  feelings  determine  the  vrtll  to 
act  in  no  smaller  degree  than  do  ideas." 

"The  bourgeois  governments  of  the  whole 
world  have  long  been  accustomed  to  frighten 
the  imagination  of  their  citizens  with  under- 
ground conspiracies  of  revolutionists  to  bring 
about  a  social  revolution.  A  conspiracy  of  the 
socialist  proletariat  against  world  capiuilsm 
is  unquestionably  now  at  hand.  But  how 
different  is  this  conspiracy  from  the  pictures 
drawn  by  the  frightened  imagination  of  the 
petty  bourgeois  citizen. 

"Not  in  a  dwk  cellar  with  artificial  light- 
ing but  in  the  clear  light  of  day  with  full 
publicity  on  an  international  tribune,  in  the 
face  of  all  mankind,  the  international  prole- 
tariat through  its  best  representatives  (the 
Communist  Party)  now  discusses  the  plana 
and  tactics  for  the  overthrow  of  the  bour- 
geois goveriunents  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. .  .  . 

"The  Communist  Internationa]  takes  civU 
war  as  the  point  of  departxu-e  for  all  its  acts. 
"In  this  war  it  wishes  to  triumph. 
"It  must  triumph  If  It  does  not  wish  to  be 
destroyed  physically  and  morally.  Victory  in 
this  war  can  mean  only  one  thing — the  re- 
placing of  the  dictatorship  of  capital,  which 
prevails  throughout  the  world,  by  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat. 

"To  triumph  one  mtist  be  strong.  To  be 
strong  one  must  be  organized  .  .  .  Yes;  this 
is  a  conspiracy.  But  it  is  a  conspiracy  that 
cannot  be  crushed  .  .  .  and  which,  there- 
fore, is  destined  to  triumph  in  the  end." 
"Soviet  Russia,  as  the  first  labor  republic, 
inspires  and  gives  a  mighty  Impulse  to  the 
Oommunlat  International.  As  standard  bearer 
of  the  world  revolution,  the  ni  International 
serves  as  a  pledge  of  the  victory  of  Soviet 
Russia  when  it  will  expand  into  a  world  fed- 
erated Soviet  Republic." 

"The  Communist  movement  In  the  United 
States  in  particular,  and  the  Communist  In- 
ternational in  general,  must  Intervene  ac- 
tively in  the  movement  in  LaUn  America. 
This  movement  and  the  movement  in  the 
VS.  must  be  regarded  as  a  single  whole.  Our 
strategy  and  tactics  must  be  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  for  an  American  revolution 
throughout  all  of  America.  The  main  task  of 
the  Communist  International,  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  would  guarantee  victory  of  the 
world  revoluUon,  is  the  destruction  of  Im- 
perialism in  the  United  States;  and  this  de- 
struction Is  only  possible  as  the  result  of  a 
gigantic  revolutionary  movement  through- 
out all  of  America.  .  .  ." 


A5681 

Economic  Opportanity  Amendments  of 
1967 


SPEIECH 


or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  KAsaACHusnra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  November  IS.  1967 
The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  blU  (S.  3388)  to  provide  an 
Improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  continued  operation  of 
economic  opportunity  programs,  to  authorize 
an  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
and  cut  the  authorization  to  $1.6  billion 
WlU  be  offered.  I  will  support  that  motion 
for  several  reasons. 

First,  although  we  have  not  made 
enough  major  improvements  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  we  have  made 
some  changes  which  I  feel  will  result  in 
a  better,  more  effective,  and  more  effi- 
cient war  against  poverty. 

On  balance,  the  House  has  tightened 
up  the  antipoverty  war  in  several  major 
respects.  There  will  be  less  poUtlcs  in- 
volved, there  will  be  closer  supervision  of 
programs,  and  more  money  should  go  to 
the  poor  now  that  we  have  eliminated 
supergrade  positions  and  $100  per  diem 
consultants.  Community  action  programs 
which  have  elicited  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy, such  as  voter  registration  drives, 
have  been  prohibited,  and  we  have  added 
penalties  for  inciting  to  riot,  picketing, 
and  demonstrating. 

Unfortunately,  efforts  to  promote 
closer  cooperation  with  existing  agencies 
and  organizations,  such  as  the  United 
Fund,  failed.  I  am  also  very  concerned 
about  the  possible  consequences  of 
putting  "city  hall"  In  charge  of  poverty 
programs — enabling  local  politicians  to 
use  the  poor  as  pawns  in  their  struggle 
for  power. 

One  program  which  I  particularly 
wanted  included  in  the  bill  we  are  about 
to  vote  on  was  the  Industry  Youth  Corps. 
It  would  have  enabled  private  industry  to 
participate  more  in  job  training,  at 
greatly  reduced  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  provided  productive  jobs 
for  our  underemployed  and  unemployed. 
More  money  would  have  been  available 
for  the  crucial  area  of  job  training  than 
is  currently  avaUable — at  less  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 

The  second  reason  I  can  support  the 
$1.6  billion  figure  is  that  this  is  the 
same  amount  of  funds  currently  being 
utilized  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimity.  With  cuts  in  administration 
costs,  this  $1.6  billion  should  go  a  lot 
further  in  combating  misery  and  poverty 
in  this  Nation.  In  addition,  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees wiU  come  up  with  a  compromise 
authorization  somewhere  between  $2  3 
billion  and  $1.6  billion— and  I  plan  to 
support  that  increase  in  the  House  figure 
Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  realize 
the  vulnerability  of  an  authorization  fig- 
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ure  to  tbe  appropriations  process — and 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
already  served  notice  that  it  does  not 
intend  to  appropriate  more  than  |1.6 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  outstanding  edi- 
torials which  summed  up  my  feelings  on 
the  povery  program  appeared  recently 
In  the  New  Bedford  Standard  Times. 
These  editorials  stress  my  point  that 
although  the  war  on  poverty  must  be 
continued,  and  adequately  funded,  sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  program  could  be 
much  improved.  I  include  these  two 
editorials  with  my  remarlis: 
(From  tbe  New  Bedford  (M&ss.)  Standard- 
Ttmes,  Nov.  8, 1967] 

OEO  ViXSUB  CONCXESSIONAI,  iRKKSFONSIBILXrT 

Uadennined  by  ultertcw  motive,  provln- 
claUsm.  partisan  poUtlcs  and  evasive  foot- 
OitLggmg,  tbe  Congress  pious  declarations 
notwithstanding,  has  dealt  a  aevere  blow 
to  tbe  Office  at  Economic  Oppwtunlty  by 
faUlng  to  provide  promptly  eltber  funds  or 
reform  for  OEO.  As  a  result,  thousands  In 
the  nation's  trouble  spots  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  bitter  dlslUusion  and  OBO's  director 
may  resign^- 

At  tbe  moment,  witb  no  coatlnulng  res- 
olution and  no  appropriation,  OEO  Is  out  of 
funds.  Its  employes  for  tbe  p>a£t  week  or  two 
have  been  working  as  "volunteers."  and  be- 
tween now  and  Nov.  30,  approximately  SO 
cooEununlty  action  agencies  will  have  to 
close  their  doors  unless  Congress  ends  Its 
antt-antlpoverty  harangue  and  acts. 

Tbe  truth  ot  tbe  matter  is  tb&t  OEO  has 
some  (ood  programs  that  have  produced 
results,  including  tbe  Job  Corps,  Bead  Start, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  Upward 
Bound,  for  example. 

It  also  Is  true  that  sensible  reforms  would 
Insure  more  service  per  dollar.  Tbe  original 
law  creating  OBO  was  looeely  written:   ex- 

periflDoe  has  sbown  that  some  programs  c(m- 

sequently  suSer  from  poor  administration: 
others,  such  as  l^al  services,  compete  with 
^imf Ang  agencies  or,  in  tbe  social  welfare 
arecM.  suffer  from  lack  of  professional  com- 
petenee. 

OBO  ought  to  be  fimded  and  reformed 
without  delay  and  congreaslonal  reforms 
ouf^t  to  oonoentrate  on  achieving  greater 
oooomunlty  InvolvecMnt  and  cooperation 
with  «ni«UTig  private  agencies,  a  need  to 
which  many  OEO  leaders  would  subscribe. 
There  also  ought  to  be  increased  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  no  two  ownmunltles  are 
alike  Ut  need  or  makeup.  For  example.  Small 
Buslnen  Development  Center  (SBDC) 
wvked  line  here,  although  this  was  not  a  na- 
tional pattern,  and  perhaps  also  reOects 
variety  In  quality  of  leadership.  Care  also 
has  to  be  taken  In  applying  broad  federal 
yardsticks  of  what  is  "good"  for  a  local  area. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  OEO-com- 
munlty  partnership  that  should  be  tbe  na- 
tional goal.  New  Bedford's  Head  Start  pro- 
gram is  outstanding. 

OEO  provides  funds  for  health  services 
and  feeding  In  this  preschool  program; 
through  HEW  fimds,  the  city's  public  school 
administration  provides  the  other  neceasl- 
tlee,  including  professional  services.  This  not 
only  guarantees  synchronization  of  school 
and  preachool  systems,  as  well  as  professional 
competence — ^tt  also  means,  because  they 
■hare  expenses,  that  both  OEO  and  the 
■chools  have  more  dollars  to  ^>end  elsewhere. 

The  basic  weakness  of  OEiO  seems  to  have 
been  rooted  In  the  belief  that  since  local 
agencies  had  not  been  able  to  eUminate  com- 
muntty  problenM.  it  was  aeceesary  to  set  up 
totaUy  new  stnictures  to  oope  with  the  same 
problMUB. 

TUa  Ignores  the  fact  that  what  frustrated 
kwal  agenetea  wm  tack  at  money.  It 
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also  overlool  a  the  fact  that.  In  most  cases, 
the  best  ana  cheapest  way  to  handle  a  pro- 
gram Is  by  supplementing  the  local  agency 
and  its  professional  staff — through  making 
federal  fun48  avaUable  to  it — rather  than 
competing  With  it.  as  has  occurred  tn  tbe 
case  of  legal  services  and  other  UF  funcUons. 

One  of  th«  biggest  assets  existing  agencies 
and  local  professionals  could  give  to  OEO 
embraces  (a)  specific  experience  In  the  area, 
and  (b)  general  experience  in  the  profes- 
sional field.  Had  OEO  exploited  these  more 
fully  from  t  le  beginning,  much  of  its  pain- 
ful and  waa  bef  ul  experimentation — and  the 
Job  Corps  is  a  good  example  of  this — would 
not  have  bei  in  necessary. 

Thus,  proj  tosals  for  OEO  reform  to  which 
Congress  sh  >uld  give  serious  attention  are 
those,  for  en  ample,  that  call  for: 

Consulta^  ?n  with  courts,  schools  and 
other  local  i  uthorltles  In  Job  Corps  recruit 
screening. 

Affording  the  community  a  "meaningful 
voice"  in  Ja  j  Corps  center  affaire; 
.  EncouragrlBg  participation  of  employer  and 
labor  organlxatlons  and  "capable  public  and 
private  orgatiizations"  in  work  and  training 
organization^,  and  authorizing  programs  to 
provide  incentives  to  private  profit-making 
■employers  td  train  low-income  people. 

niustratli^  the  area  in  which  sensible 
reform  can  take  place  is  the  statement  of 

purpose    of  OEO's    conununity    action    pro- 
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grams.  In 


present  law,  it  is  stated  very 


to 


generally  th^t  the  aim  is  to  provide  stimula- 
tion   and 
mobilize  re: 

But  the 
to  include 


centlves  for  communities 
'Urces  to  combat  poverty. 
>use  committee  spells  this  out, 
thin  this  purpose  "strengthen- 
ing local  capacity  to  relate  assistance  to  loctil 
needs  .  .  .  aiid  securing  Involvement  of  busi- 
ness, labor  aiid  private  groups." 

This  is  thi  key  to  a  better  OBO  and  more 
help  for  tbpse  who  need  It.  Involve  the 
community,  and  utilize  its  existing  assets  to 
the  fullest.    ' 

Congress,  ♦rhlch  appears  to  have  forgotten 
last    summflT's    violent   demonstrations    in 

S7  communiitles  and  their  obvloxis  relation- 
ship to  the  fhopelessness  of  the  underprivi- 
leged, ought  jto  wade  out  of  the  muddy  waters 
of  politics  attd  get  to  work  on  a  strengthened 
and  improved  OEO. 

[Prom  tbe  Vew  Bedford  (Mass.)   Standard- 
limes.  Nov.  10,  1967] 
A  MoBX  BrrECTivx  Wab  ok  Povxbtt 

The  natloi  's  war  on  poverty  ought  not  to 
be  thwarted!  by  congressional  tightening  of 
the  purse  sttlngs,  because  the  need  for  this 
type  of  effoat  is  more,  rather  than  less,  crit- 
ical than  Itfwas  a  year  ago. 

The  general  effort  ought  to  be  funded  at 
the  same,  o4  even  at  a  slightly  higher  level, 
that  Is,  betireen  Sl.e  bUllon  and  $3  bUlion. 

However,,  the  evidence  suggests  that  tbt 
new  congressional  appropriation  ought  to 
be  accompa^ed  by  tighter  and  more  com- 
petent Ofllc#  of  Economic  Opportunity  ad- 
mlnlstratloa  and  the  transfer  of  some  OEO 
programs  to  existing  federal  or  local  agencies. 

The  OEO  act  of  1964  states:  ".  .  .  no  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  act  shall  be 
used  to  establish  any  new  department  or 
office  whenjtbe  intended  fimctlon  is  being 
performed  4y  an  existing  department  at 
office." 

It  may  wtfl  be.  for  example,  that  some  of 
OBO'a  conc<m  with  educatiMt,  such  as  the 
Head  Start  program,  would  be  more  appro- 
priate In  the  Office  of  Education. 

Onboard 's  legal  services  nationally  might 
be  turned  oirer  to  legal  aid  societies  or  bar 
associations  on  a  Judicare  conoept,  atmed  at 
aiding  low-tttcome  groups  and  giving  tbcm 
a  choice  of  attorney.  OBO  already  turn  done 
this  In  soQM  Wisconsin  counties. 

Tbere  is  iasufflclent  crltcal  analysis  of  OBO 
programs  and  their  Impact,  locally  and  na- 


tionally. Pree<nt  law  requires  Job  Corps 
officials  to  "try  to  secure"  Information  con- 
cerning "empl<»yment.  etc."  from  former  en- 
roUees.  The  House  C<xnmittee  on  Education 
and  Labor  bill  wotild  require  "careful  and 
systematic  evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram, including  costs  and  benefits,"  and  this 
is  needed. 

Similarly,  w^th  regard  to  OEO  work  and 
training  programs,  there  is  no  provision  in 
present  law  for  program  data  and  evaluation. 

The  House  committee  bill  properly  recom- 
mends  "develobment  and  Implementation  or 
program  data  system  and  publication  of  re- 
sults: continutog  evaluation  of  programs  as 
to  eflectlvenes^"  and  requires  "comparative 
studies  with  dther  work  and  training  pro- 
grams; development  and  publication  of 
standards  of  evaluation  and  achievement,  to 
be  used  in  decisions  on  financial  assistance." 

There  is  need  within  OEO  for  more  coordi- 
nation and  copperation  with  existing  local 
welfare  and  service  agencies.  Purchase  ot 
services  from  existing  agencies  by  OEO  should 
be  required,  thus  providing  private  agencies 
with  new  funds  to  acquire  the  expanded  staff 
that  would  be  needed. 

The  original  purpose  of  OEX>  was  to  stimu- 
late the  private  war  on  poverty,  to  uUllze 
local  resources —not  to  create  a  new  federal 
structure  to  t4ke  over  the  Job  from  already 
established  agencies. 

The  United  Fund  spends  approximately 
$600,000  yearl]|  in  this  community.  So  does 
Onboard.  Incj  Theoretically,  this  should 
mean  twice  tlie  amount  of  service  that  UP 
alone  could  provide,  but  it  does  not  because 
we  now  have  competition,  rather  than  co- 
ordination between  the  two. 

In  considering  amendments  to  the  OEO 
act.  Congress  should: 

Place  the  emphasis  on  programs  that  edu- 
cate and  train  for  Jobs,  enabling  the  poor  ts 
help  themselvas; 

Revise  the  Commiuilty  contribution  for- 
mula. Communities  now  pay  10  per  cent  of 
OEO  costs.  In  alnd  only.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  increase  the  community  contributico 

to  ao  per  cent,  10  of  which  could  be  \n  kind, 
and  10  in  cash.  This  cash  contribution  would 
make  taxpayers  more  concerned  with  tbe  suc- 
cess or  failure  and  general  efficiency  of  OEO 
projects,  which  they  now  feel  "cost  us  noth- 
ing." If  OEO  were  reqiilred  to  purchase  serv- 
ices from  existing  agencies,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  pay  the  10  per  cent  in  cash  to  VT 
agencies,  for  services  provided  for  OBO 
programs. 

Make  it  mahdatory  that  officials  of  com- 
munity action  programs,  such  as  ONBOABD, 
meet  OEO's  own  professional  and  exp>erieDC« 
requirements.  tThis  is  not  always  the  case  at 
present. 

Keep  Onboard  and  other  war-on-poverty 
community  action  programs  In  independent 
non-profit  corporations  free  of  direct  local 
poUtical  control.  A  House  amendment  would 
put  local  comihunlty  action  programs  under 
control  of  local  government  and  politlclaos. 

Some  OEO  programs  work  reasonably  well. 
Including  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpw,  Job 
Corps,  Head  Start,  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Center,  4nd  Upward  Bound,  at  least  u 
far  as  our  local  experience  is  concerned. 

In  other  areas,  such  as  legal  services,  Op- 
eration Mainstfeam,  and  Neighborhood  0«o- 
ters — especially  bearing  in  mind  that  ad- 
ministrative salaries  were  listed  as  consua- 
Ing  an  eaUmated  •250,000-plus  of  New  Bed- 
ford Onboard  "k  fiscal  1967  appropriaUon— 
program  purples  are  Intangible  and  results 
indefinite. 

Further,  It  might  reasonably  be  askstf 
whether  Onboard  "s  Nel^iborfaood  Cenl« 
information,  teferral  and  education  fiias- 
tlosia  are  duolcatlng  those  ct  school  sad 
private  agency  I  programs. 

list's  have  o^oney  for  (MO— bnt  a  ttfbt«< 
mora  elBclent  OBO  that  serves  mote  psspis 
more  effectively. 


The  Prirate  Recrnitrnf  Campaiga  of 
Sailor  Joe  CaTanaoffh 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OW   CAUrORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  17, 19€l>. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
tailor  stationed  in  my  district  will  soon 
leave  for  his  second  tour  of  duty  in  Viet- 
nam. His  name  is  Joe  Cavanaugh,  he  is 
30  years  old  and  he  is  headed  back  for  11 
more  months  aboard  a  minesweeper  In 
the  Tonkin  Gulf.  He  realizes  that  he  is 
leaving  his  wife  and  9-month-old  son  for 
a  second  time  because  of  the  "beatnik 
ard  hippie  draft  dodgers"  who  refuse  to 
meet  their  responsibility  even  once. 

He  was  plenty  sore  about  it  and 
wanted  to  say  so.  But  instead  of  lowering 
himself  to  the  level  of  the  protestors, 
Joe  Cavanaugh  made  what  I  think  is  a 
rather  eloquent  plea  for  those  who  are 
not  afraid  of  responsibility  to  len'l  him  a 
hand  with  an  unpleasant  Job.  He  placed 
a  classified  ad  in  the  Long  Beach  IndCr 
pendent-Press-Telegram  to  say  what  the 
tegular  naval  recruiting  o£Qcers  feel  but 
cannot  say.  The  story  of  Joe  Cavanaugh 
tod  his  private  recruiting  campaign 
follows: 

OsAiT  Foes  Jtmr  Cowards,  Vows  Tonkin - 
BouKO  FATHaa 
When  Joe  Cavanaugh  learned  he  would  be 
leaving  for  a  second  tour  of  duty  atx>ard  a 
Havy  minesweeper  bound  for  Vietnam,  be 
pISMd  a  "help  wanted"  ad  \n  Tbe  Independ- 
nt,  Press-Telegram. 

Joe  was  mad — "damn  mad,"  he  says — that 
be  was  returning  to  combat  while  "beatnik 
sod  hippie  draft-dodgers  hide  their  cow- 
ardice behind  fake  morality  or  some  new- 
found religious  principle  they  didn't  own 
six  months  ago." 

Joe  didn't  want  to  picket  tbe  pickets  or 
demonstrators,  though.  So  he  placed  a  clas- 
aifled  ad  in  the  I,  P-T.  The  ad  said: 

"Men  needed.  Not  particularly  guilty.  Not 
strong.  Not  tough.  Just  citizens  who  recog- 
nise responsibility.  I'm  making  another  tour 
ct  Vietnam  because  draft  dodgers,  peaceniks, 
hippies  and  other  assorted  creeps  have  man- 
sced  to  escape  their  responslblltly.  My  family 
needs  me.  Apply  nearest  Navy  recruiting 
oOoe." 

Tou  think  Joe's  newspaper  condemnation 
e*  the  antiwar  demonstrators  is  a  little 
•trong?  You  shoiUd  hear  him  In  person. 

They  stink,"  he  says.  "They're  plain  dls- 
fusting." 

Joe,  who's  20,  left  Long  Beach  Friday  night 
to  take  his  wUe,  Lynda,  and  their  9-month- 
old  son,  Arthur,  back  to  the  family's  PhUa- 
Mphia  home. 

Mrs.  Cavanaugh  had  flown  out  with  young 
Arthur  when  Cavanaugh's  minesweeper,  the 
fSS  Pluck,  returned  home  from  an  11- 
month  tour  of  duty  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

The  Cavanaugh  family  hoped  to  resume 
•eminormal  living  conditions  whUe  Joe  com- 
pleted his  tour  of  duty  with  the  Navy.  That 
hope  was  Jolted  when  Joe  was  informed  he 
had  been  transferred  to  the  minesweeper 
u88  faipervious  which  heads  out  of  Long 
■••cb  sometime  this  month — bound  for 
Vietnam. 

"Other  guys  are  getting  even  worse  deals 
™«»  me,"  said  Cavanaugh.  "Five  of  them 
•■t  Thursday  on  other  minesweepers  for 
WssPac  (the  western  Pacific) ." 

"It  Just  gripes  me  terribly  that  some  of 
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these  beatniks  and  hippies  feel  so  Uttte  i«- 
gard  for  their  country  that  all  they  can  do 
is  critlciae  It." 

Mrs.  Cavanaugh  Is  deeply  disappointed  in 
losing  Joe  to  another  OTsrseas  tour.  He  had 
told  her  of  close  brushes  with  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  aboard  Junks  and  sampans 
flushed  by  the  Pluck— after  he  had  returned 
home  fr<Mn  what  he  believed  waa  his  only 
venture  against  the  enemy.  The  Pluck  wont 
head  back  to  the  war  zone  untU  AprU  of  1969 
but  that's  not  going  to  keep  Cavanaugh  and 
many  of  his  shipmates  in  tbe  States. 

"I  saw  a  demonstration  In  Seattle  and  It 
disgusted  me  ao  much  I  didn't  even  try  to 
talk  to  them. 

"And  I  know  a  draft  dodger  back  In  Phila- 
delphia but  he  always  was  a  kook,  always 
trying  to  be  nonconformist. 

"These  guys  sit  here  ripping  away  at  the 
United  States  while  we're  overseas,  trying  to 
keep  it  in  one  piece." 

Cavanaugh  shrugged. 

"They  know — Just  as  1  know— what  they 
are.  They  have  to  live  with  that." 


The  SOtli  Anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional RevolatioD 


.     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF    MOKTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  17.  1967 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  First  World  Congress  of  Free  Ukrain- 
ians is  meeting  in  New  York  City  to  mark 
the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian 

National  Revolutioa  I  Include  In  the 

Record  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  An- 
thony Zukowslti,  president  of  the  North 
Dakota  Branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  Inc..  to- 
gether with  my  reply  to  him : 

Ukrainian    Concxess    Committke 
or  Amesica,  Inc., 

November  7. 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Kleppe. 

U.S.  Congressman,  V.S.  House  Office  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deah  Congressman  Kleppe:  It  Is  our  great 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  on  November  16 
17,  18,  and  19,  1967.  the  First  World  Congress 
of  Free  Ulo-alnlans  wUl  be  held  at  the  New 
York  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

The  Congress  is  being  convened  in  the  year 
of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Revolution  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  free  and  independent  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic. 

Also  It  will  be  held  In  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber on  the  60th  anniversary  when  "Central 
Bada" — Ukrainian  Parliament  in  Kiev 
Ukraine,  passed  In  1917  Its  "Third  Universal" 
the  basic  law  of  modem  time  on  which  the 
Ukrainian  National  RepubUc  was  founded. 

Delegates  from  22  countries  of  free  world 
wUl  tckke  part  in  the  Congress,  Including 
high-ranking  clergy,  dvlc  and  poUtical  lead- 
ers. Also  delegation  from  our  state  of  North 
Dakota  representing  over  26,000  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  descent  wiU  take  part  in  the 
Congress. 

This  historic  gathering  wlU  be  also  held 
at  the  time  when  Communist  Russia  Is  ob- 
serving 60th  anniversary  of  Its  Bolshevik 
revolution  or  like  It  la  known — arty  years  <tf 
Russian  Bolshevik  tyranny  in  Bastern  Eu- 
rope. 

Therefore  the  World  Oangreas  ot  FTw 
Ukrainians  wm  reject  the  Communlat 
"thesis"  that  Bolshevik  revolution  brtMight 


freedom  and  social  equality  to  the  Ukrain- 
ians and  other  Captive  Nations  In  tbe  Bua- 
■Un  prison  bouee  called  UJ3£Jt. 

Furthermore  tba  World  Congrea  at  Ftee 
Xlkralnlana  wUl  appeal  to  tbe  Uhlted  Natton 
and  Its  members  for  ■iq>part  In  the  struggle 
for  the  leglttmate  rlfl^ts  ot  Ukrainian  people 
to  freedom  and  n«^ti«r»»i  Independence. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  under  present  In- 
temational  circumstances  especially  at  the 
time  when  Moscow  is  giving  full  support  to 
North  Vietnam  and  is  mounting  new  offensive 
against  the  Ukrainian  people  for  the  de- 
struction of  their  national  and  cultural  at- 
taliunenta,  this  Congress  should  have  a  spe- 
cial significance  for  the  entire  Ukrainian 
Conmiunity  in  the  free  world  and  for  the 
United  States  espectaUy. 

The  aims  of  the  Congress,  as  stated  in  the 
Manifesto  announcing  its  convocation  are  as 
f  oUows : 

1.  To  demonstrate  before  the  world  the 
Ukrainian  people's  unwavering  will  to  con- 
tinue its  struggle  for  the  restoration  of  their 
free  soverlgn  and  unit  state; 

2.  To  manifest  the  soUdarity  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian community  in  the  free  world  with  the 
struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  people  and  lu 
readiness  to  help  them  with  aU  means  at  our 
disposal; 

3.  To  unite  all  the  forces  and  resources  of 
Ukrainians  who  are  the  citizens  of  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  the  free  world  to  secure 
closer  cooperation  among  themselves; 

4.  To  determine  a  proper  source  of  action  in 
strengthemng  and  further  developing  all 
spheres  of  our  activity  and  diverse  pursuit 
in  the  free  world. 

In  order  to  give  you  more  information  in 
regards  to  the  Ukrainian  National  Revolu- 
tion, I  am  enclosmg  a  short  pamphlet  en- 
tiUed  "Facts  about  Ukraine  and  the  Ukrain- 
ian People"  and  an  excellent  article  "Fifty 
Years  of  Russia-Bolshevik  Tyranny"  by 
Dr.  Ctlbor  Pokomy  printed  on  November  2nd 
1967  in  "America"  Ukrainian  CathoUc  DaUy 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  I  beUeve  would  be 
of  interest  to  you  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Therefore,  speaking  In  behalf  of  26,000 
Americans  of  Ukraiman  descent  we  shall  be 
grateful  to  you  If  you  could  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  XJS.  Congress  and 
to  read  your  message  toto  Congressional 
Record  in  commemoration  of  these  outstand- 
ing events  in  the  modem  history  of  Ukraine. 

This  will  give  us  assurance,  that  our  fel- 
low Americans  would  Join  with  us  in  mark- 
ing this  historic  event  of  Ukrame  and  will 
demonstrate  to  both  the  captive  Ukraimans 
and  their  captors  our  unity  and  determina- 
tion m  upholding  the  cause  of  freedom  every- 
where. 

Thank  you  In  advance  for  your  coopera- 
tion. I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Anthony  Zttkowskt, 
President,  UCCA  State  Branch  of  North 
Dakota. 

^_  Wasrinoton,  D.C, 

November  17, 1967. 
UT.  Anthont  Zttkowskt, 
President.  North  Dakota  Branch.  Ukrainian 
Congress   Committee   of  America.   Inc.. 
New  York.  N.Y.: 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  l>e  Invited  to  J<rtn 
with  delegates  to  the  First  World  Congress 
of  Free  Ukrainians  In  marUng  th^  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  estabUshment  of  the 
ITkralnlan  National  Republic. 

Fteedom  is  indivisible  and  so  long  as  even 
one  man  remains  in  bondage  our  common 
goal  of  a  free  world  will  not  be  achieved 
The  devotion  ot  the  Ukrainian  people  to 
the  realisation  ot  that  goal  U  an  Inaplra- 
tloD  to  tree  men  everywhere. 

Beat  wishes  for  a  most  successful  meeting. 
TomKlepve, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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^  Starts  Work  m  New 
Art  Center 


EXIZNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A  BURKE 

or  KASSACRTTSCnS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Friday.  November  17. 1967 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  next  groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies  will  be  held  for  the  $600,- 
000  Brockton  Art  Center,  known  as  the 
Puller  Memorial.  The  center  is  the  gift  of 
Myron  L.  Puller,  Brockton  geologist  who 
died  In  1960.  He  left  a  million  dollars  to 
establish  and  maintain  this  cultural  cen- 
ter for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the 
Oreater  Brockton  area.  The  center  will 
feature  all  kinds  of  cultural  events, 
works  of  art,  both  old  and  contemporary, 
and  will  give  to  the  people  of  the  area  an 
opportunity  to  attend  art  classes,  see 
educational  films,  and  attend  lectures. 

The  Pulla-  family  have  been  leaders  in 
the  community  life  of  Brockton. 

This  wonderful  gift  that  has  been  be- 
stowed on  the  people  will  do  a  great  deal 
toward  advancing  the  knowledge  and 
also  give  the  people  a  chance  to  enjoy 
the  ctiltural  arts  of  the  past  and  the 
preseit. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  all  who  are 
working  on  this  great  endeavor.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  commimity,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  our 
National  Oovemment  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  many  opportunities  in  the 
future  to  Join  with  the  Fuller  family 
and  those  connected  with  this  worth- 
while project  by  extending  every  co- 
operative st^  possible. 

I  Include  a  news  article  relating  to  this 
event  that  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe 
today,  as  follows: 

BXOCKTCHV  Starts  Work  ow  Nkw  Art  Center 
(By  Edgar  J.  DilscoU) 

Brockton  U  to  have  Ita  first  art  center. 

Next  Monday  afternoon  ground  breaking 
cerenuHiies  wUl  be  held  (or  the  (600,000 
Brockton  Art  Center — ^PuUer  Memorial.  It 
wlU  b«  located  on  an  11-acre  site  In  the 
city's  Fields  Park. 

Designed  by  J.  Timothy  Anderson  &  As- 
sociates. Boston  architectural  firm,  the  cen- 
ter wlU  consist  of  a  series  of  wood  and  glass 
buUdlngs  siuToimdlng  a  lagoon.  Three  gal- 
leries, an  outdoor  sculpture  court,  three 
studios  for  art  classes,  a  tea  room,  a  library 
with  fireplace,  administration  and  storage 
areas  are  Included  in  the  plans. 

The  center  Is  the  gift  of  Myron  L.  Fuller, 
Brockton  geologist,  who  died  In  1960.  He  left 
a  million  dollars  to  establish  and  maintain 
It. 

The  flgiire  Is  now  up  to  $1,300,000. 

The  center  wUl  feature  travelling  shows 
of  various  works  of  art,  both  old  and  con- 
temp<x'ary:  bold  art  classes,  film  showings, 
lectures,  demoostratlonfl  and  bo  on. 

It's  executive  director  is  Edouard  Du  Bu- 
ron,  former  director  of  the  art  gallery  at 
the  Grover  Cronln  Store,  Waltham,  where 
he,  staged  many  Important  exhibits  Includ- 
ing those  of  FTancls  Bacon,  Picasso,  Eugene 
Herman  and  Ivan  Mestrovlc. 

The  center's  trustees  Include  Kenneth  & 
Sampson,  chairman;  Merton  Tarlow;  Edwin 
A.  Nelson.  Brockton's  Superintendent  o( 
Schools:  laaae  KUtxrlck:  and  Charies  A. 
FuUer.  nepbew  at  the  donor.  The  center  U 
expected  to  open  in  a  ye«tr  with  a  showlag 


of  tlnee  <tettaiee  of  New  «ngi^Ti^^  art  from 
Kew  Knglkad  muaeums. 

More  closely,  one  finds  llthogra|kbs  by  such 
well  known  contemporaries  as  Jasper  Johns. 
Helen  Frankenthaler,  Jim  Dine,  Lee  B<m- 
tecou  and.  Larry  Rivers  opening  to  the  pub- 
lic tomorTDw  after  a  preview  tonight  »t  the 
Eleanor  aigelhaupt  OaUery;  Bockport  htis- 
band-and  wife  team  Arnold  W.  Knauth  and 
Jerri  EUccl  opening  Monday  at  the  Guild  of 
Boston  Artists;  bronzes  by  Tony  P&terson  at 
the  Tragoe  Gallery;  an  exhibition  of  "Arts 
of  Africa-*- Young  and  Old"  opening- Monday 
at  the  Coaen  Arts  Center,  Tufts  University; 
a  showing  of  works  by  Italy's  renowned  and 
very  versatile  artist  Glo  Pontl  opening  to- 
day at  tHe  Gallery  of  Boston  University's 
School  of  Pine  and  Applied  Arts;  Flora  Na- 
tapoff  opanlng  a  showing  of  drawings  and 
colleges  at  the  Shore  Galleries  tomorrow. 
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OF  REMARKS 
or 

ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  CAuroKNiA 


IN  THE  aOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thi  rsday.  November  16. 1967 

Mr.  B^iL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  share  (Rith  my  colleagues  a  remark- 
able letter  I  have  just  received  from  in- 
mates of  a  Colombian  prison.  These  men 
are  partlolpating  in  a  Peace  Corps  proj- 
ect under  the  direction  of  my  constituent, 
Rolando  Intrator,  a  volunteer  from 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.  Their  words,  here 
translated  from  Spanish,  speak  most 
eloquently  of  the  depth  of  their  appreci- 
ation to  the  people  of  the  United  States: 
Rri»UB|.ic  or  Colombia,  MnnsTRT 
or  Jdstick,  Jail  or  District  J, 

LTBSC-LrrERART      Ckmtkr,      Cus- 
TODip  Garcia  Bovira, 

I  Malaga,  October  30. 1967. 

Hon.  ALi>Hi>Nzo  Bell. 

Representdtive  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States!  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
Sir  :  Of  qur  highest  consideration. 

group  of  Inmates  in  a  Colombian 
In  Malaga,  Santander,  Colom- 


We  are 
prison  1 
bla. 

Appro 
opportunl 
a  Peace  Co 


lately  two  months  ago  we  had  the 
of  meeting  Mr.  Rolando  Intrator, 
,.js  Volunteer  from  the  VS. 
Never  before  In  the  history  of  the  Colom- 
bian prisons  has  such  valuable  help  been 
received  Ln  all  aspects  as  the  Inmates  of  this 
prison  have  received  from  Mr.  Intrator. 

The  acquaintance  with  the  aforementioned 
Volunteer  has  been  valuable  not  only  in  Its 
technical,  tout  also  in  its  cultural,  sociological 
and  practl^  aspects.  To  our  knowledge,  Mr. 
Intrator,  and  through  him  that  Great  Coun- 
try, is  glvliig  us  more  help  than  we  would 
ever  hope  for,  and  free  of  charge. 

We  consvler  It  Just  and  proper  to  g;lve  our 
testimony  ^f  appreciation  for  the  noble  work 
being  done  in  our  behalf  and  to  express  our 
gratitude  lb  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  making  possible  this  progress 
among  tba  Inmates  In  Colombia.  Also,  we 
respectfull}  request  the  Congressman's  In- 
terest In  tte  continuity  of  this  program  as 
far  as  possibilities  will  permit. 

Without  further  particulars  and  wishing 
for  that  C^^at  Community  continued  suc- 
cess, we  reiaain, 

Totir    True    Colombian    Servants,    Lyric- 
Literary  Center  "C.  Oarcla  R." 
Joss  Caldebon, 

President. 
Javtxr     On.     Cabvajal, 

Secretary. 
(And  SO  other  signatures.) 
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Wh«  Gets  tkc  4M,M| 
Jobs? 


ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

or   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  H9U8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
^  Friday.  November  17. 1967 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  much  inteersted  to  receive  some 
material  from  Mr.  T.  M.  Corbett,  who 
has  been  a  longtime  employee  of  Spring! 
Mills,  Inc.,  jn  Lancaster,  S.C.  Comment- 
ing that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed 10-parcent  surtax  and  that  he  did 
not  favor  the  President's  stand  on  liberal 
Import  poUeies,  he  included  the  material 
which  follows  with  his  letter  to  indicate 
why  he  feels  as  he  does.  I  believe  the 
following  information,  which  consists  of 
a  series  of  tuticles,  will  be  timely  read- 
ing for  my  colleagues  and  the  general 
public: 

Tkxtilb  Im ports:  Who  Ocm  thx  400,000 
Jobs? 

Springs  Mills  has  thrived  on  eompetltlDD 
In  the  American  textile  industry.  Sprliigi 
competes  for  business  In  the  market  and  1* 
affected  by  Various  economic  factors.  TWi 
Is  the  free  enterprise  system  at  work  in  t 
framework  titat  is  fair  to  aU  oompanici  In 
the  Industry^ 

But  a  factor  which  Is  not  part  of  Hm 
competitive  American  system  also  Is  affect- 
ing the  company  and  its  employees. 

This  is  a  r^ldly  growing  volume  of  texUlei 
imported  from  foreign  nations  not  subject  to 
the   same   competitive   conditions. 

Imports  of  I  textUes  have  tripled  since  1961, 
while  U.S.  textile  production  grew  by  <Hily 
one-third.  Is^ports  now  take  10  per  cent  of 
domestic  sal^s.  Including  made-up  appud, 
imports  of  textiles  now  amount  to  man 
than  three  btllion  square  yards  annually. 

This  Is  thie  equivalent  of  about  400,000 
American  textile  jobs.  Every  yard  of  cloUi 
Imported  dln>lace8  a  yard  that  could  bin 
been  produced  by  an  American  wage-eamtr. 

That  is  one  of  the  factors  making  foreign 
competition  cutthroat  for  the  U.S.  market- 
low  wages.     I 

The  Amerlican  textile  Industry  has  been 
buUdlng  itself  up  Independently  for  17J 
years  and  the  going  has  not  always  tieen 
easy.  Most  florelgn  textile  Industries  hsw 
been  built  uj)  since  World  War  n  with  tli« 
assistance  of  American  tax  money. 

There  can  be  no  competition  on  wagei. 
American  te:ftlle  employees  earn  an  average 
of  more  thai^  S2  an  hour,  with  a  wide  range 
of  fringe  benefits.  The  average  hourly  wage 
of  the  Japanese  textile  worker  Is  36  cents  an 
hour.  In  Honte  Kong  it's  23  cents.  It's  as  low 
as  14  cents  fn  some  countries.  Japan  and 
Hong  Kong  icoount  for  60  percent  of  tbt 
textiles  sent  Into  the  U.S. 

These  are  not  new,  underdeveloped,  stnig- 
gllng  natlonsi  They  are  highly  industrialised 
and  tough  competitors.  Their  textile  wagei 
would  be  imiioral  and  Illegal  in  America. 

Continued  inass  Imports  can  weaken  our 
national  defejise — textiles  have  been  tenned 
second  only  Ito  steel  In  Importance  to  the 
nation's  defe4ses. 

Imports  untlermine  further  stability  of  th* 
dollar.  They  fcan  hamper  the  textile  indus- 
try's efforts  jto  stay  modem,  efficient  and 
strong.  No  g^wth  means  no  jobs  crested. 
A  failing  Industry  means  no  jobs  at  all. 

It's  a  simply  picture: 

The  American  textile  industry  Is  asking  Iti 
government  ft»r  a  reasonable  measure  of  pro- 
tection from  Continued  increases  in  mas*  IB- 
ports  from  loi  r-wage  countries. 

Fifty-nine   latlon^  refuse  entry  to  Amerl* 
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MB  textile  goods.  Those  which  allow  U.S. 
fastlles  to  be  imported  place  prohlbiUve 
fadSs  and-or  other  stringent  controls  on 
tbtm  to  protect  their  home  Industry^ 

grtsrc  Mills  Motx  Dbop  nr  Sales,  Incokx 
fosT  Mnx,  S.C. — Springe  Mills,  South 
OsroUna's  hcnne  grown  giant  of  the  textile 
industry,  reports  a  drop  in  net  sales  and  In- 
eome  for  the  first  half  and  second  quarter  of 
1M7. 

itrtai  Textilx  Lkaders  To  Turn  Public  Rela- 
noirs  Guns  on  UJ3.  Quota  Law  Dbivx 

(By  Tsukasa  Furukawa) 
Osaka.— Japanese  textile  industry  leaders 
an  readying  a  high-powered  public  relations 
etapaign — aimed  at  public  opinion  in  both 
tbe  United  States  and  here — to  counter  the 
united  States  move  to  Impose  stiff  textile  im- 
part quotas. 

Tl»  public  relations  campaign  is  part  of 
a  four-step  Japanese  plan  to  marshal  mas- 
tn  opposition  to  the  restrtctlonist  drive  in 
tbe  UJB.  Congress. 

LTA  Aorezmxnt  Not  ErrECnvx 

FOCUS  was  sharpened  on  the  dilBculties  of 
the  U£.  textile  industry  last  Jtine  30.  That's 
viten  results  of  the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff 
negotiations  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  were 
announcM. 

n>e  United  States,  already  boimd  by  a 
Long  Term  Arrangement  (LTA)  on  cotton 
textiles  with  28  other  nations,  agreed  to  cut 
tarUb  on  various  textile  imports — 20  percent 
on  cottons  and  an  average  of  21  percent  on 
man-made  fibers  and  products  manufactured 
ftoeathem. 

nie  Long  Term  Arrangement  Is  a  quota 
ilBtem  under  which  the  2g  nations  agreed  to 
nmtt  imports  of  cotton  textiles  to  specific 
yardages  or  poundages  each  year. 

The  total  Imports  taken  by  the  VB.  have 
been  far  above  the  specific  quotas  through 
•Iflateral,"  or  Individual,  treaties  among  the 
sattoDB.  There  has  been  no  consistent  en- 
ftwement  of  the  LTA  terms.  And  they  do 
not  cover  man-made  fibers  or  woolen  textiles 
the  area  of  greatest  Import  Increases. 

Cotton  textile  Imports  have  almost  doubled 
rtnce  the  LTA  went  Into  effect.  WUUam  J. 
ftwto,  chairman  of  Dan  River  Mills  and  Im- 
MdUte  past  president  of  the  American  Tex- 
tae  Manufacturers  Institute,  warned : 

"IJsre  Is  a  serious  and  Immediate  need 
for  the  government  to  open  negotiations  now 
to  Implement  Its  long-range  textile  program 
which  calU  for  effective  quantltaUve  controU 
«B  textile  products  of  all  fibers." 

Meanwhile,  the  VS.  State  Department  and 
MB^istratlon  in  Washington  continue  to 
•wwage  an  expanding  volume  of  textUe 
npora. 

*pan  also  announced  boldly  that  it  will 
Jto  »way  American  opinion  on  expanding 
»«We  imports  and  has  begun  a  massive 
^wje  relations  campaign  to  push  Its  ob- 
iwww  as  a  usurper  of  American  jobs. 


If  the  equivalent  of  400,000  texUle  jobs 
continues  to  be  given  to  foreign  low-wage 
competition  each  year,  through  lack  of  en- 
forcement of  Import  regulations  by  the  UJ3. 
government,  auch  employment,  pay  and 
benefits  cannot  be  continued  by  Springs  or 
-any  other  American  company. 

So — each  employee  has  a  vested  Interest 
In  the  Import  problem.  It  has  something  dl- 
recUy  to  do  with  his  job,  his  pay,  his  fam- 
ily's standard  of  living — and  ultimately  may- 
be even  his  livelihood. 

And  the  problems  of  the  textile  Industry 
affect  a  widespread  area  of  the  economy.  The 
Industry  spends  more  than  $15  blUlon  a 
year— that's  right,  $15  billion— with  other 
businesses. 
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Of  the  thousands  of  KAKE  viewers 
voting  on  the  issue,  69  percent  voted 
"no"  and  31  percent  voted  "yes." 

Again  I  congratulate  kakij:  tv  for 
its  Interest  in  serving  the  people  of 
Kansas. 


COMMRTKD   TO    CONTROL 

The  Southern  Governors'  Conference  meet- 
ing at  AshevUle,  N.C.,  endorsed  federal  legis- 
lation to  control  textUe  imports  in  order  "to 
serve  the  best  Interests  of  our  national  econ- 
omy and  security,  the  welfare  of  labor  and 
management  and  the  consuming  pubUc." 

The  resolution,  passed  unanimously  by  the 
17  governors,  recommended  passage  of  textile 
control  bills  pending  in  Congress.  Such  leg- 
islation has  been  Introduced  by  65  senators 
and  171  members  of  the  House. 

Tracing  the  32-year  commitment  of  the 
federal  government  to  develop  reasonable 
textile  Import  limitations,  the  resoluUon 
aald,  "To  date  effective  steps  have  not  been 
accomplished  by  our  government  to  equita- 
bly control  access  to  the  United  States  mar- 
ket by  foreign  suppUers  of  textile  fibers  and 
products  made  therefrom  and  the  need  to  do 
so  Is  aU  the  more  apparent  in  light  of  tbe 
conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff 
cutting  negotiations." 

The  resolution  pointed  out  that  tariff  re- 
ductions wUl  have  an  adverse  Impact  par- 
tlc\ilarly  in  the  Appalachian  Redevelopment 
Area,  where  26  percent  of  the  manufacturing 
employment  U  in  textUe,  apparel  and  man- 
made  fiber  Industries. 

The  governors  said  the  Federal  program 
for  Umltlng  cotton  textile  Imports  has  been 
only  "partially  Implemented"  by  import 
quotas  on  raw  and  processed  cotton  fiber 
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Ttttebx  Million  Involvkd 

'JwtextUe  industry  u  a  major  American 

«WOy.  It  consists  of  7,000  plants   in  42 

wee.  -The  apparel  Industry,  a  primary  tex- 

*  fMtomer,   employs   one  million   people. 

Atotal  of   15   million   Americans   depend 
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nWMiood.  About  76  per  cent  of  South  Caro- 
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iZL^^  ^°5!.  '*"  "°'""  P«oP'e.  P*y  better 
■—■and  add  to  fringe  benefits  for  em- 


Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  KAKE  TV  In  Wichita 
Kans..  for  its  latest  venture  into  its  al-' 
ready  highly  regarded  program  of  public 
service  to  the  people  of  Kansas.  KAKE 
TV  has  Instituted  a  new  service,  KAKE 
Instant  Televote— KIT— which  is  de- 
signed to  reflect  the  feeling  of  its  audi- 
ence on  Important  and  controversial 
issues  of  the  day. 

On  the  KAKE  5:30  Evening  Report 
a  question  of  the  day  is  announced;  and 
on  the  10  pjn.  Night  Report,  "yes  and 
no"  votes  on  the  question  are  given  In 
percentages.  Thousands  of  calls  are 
automatically  tabulated  each  night  on 
"yes"  and  "no"  phone  numbets. 

As  an  example  of  how  "KAKE  Inatant 
Tdevote  works,  I  would  cite  their  Fri- 
day, November  3,  program.  The  question 
was: 

Do  you  }avor  a  lO-percent  surcharge  on 
Income  tax  as  recommended  by  President 
Johnson  to  help  fight  inflation? 


Resor  Sore  Choice  ob  AIl-OppoMBts 
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Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Morris 
Siegel,  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
as  usual,  is  ahead  of  the  pack.  He  has 
expressed  what  is  in  the  minds  of  so 
many  Americans  today. 

I  submit  his  colunm  so  you  may  read 
his  comments  about  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army's  decision  against  Army's  bowl 
participation,  as  follows: 

Resor  Surx  Croicx  on  All-Opponknts 

(By  Morris  Siegel) 
Given  the  ball  for  the  first  time  this  sea- 
son. Army  Secretary  Stanley  Resor  made  a 
regrettable  bid  for  dubious  football  acclaim. 
By  ruling  out  any  possible  post-season  trip 
for  Army's  deserving  team  yesterday,  Resor 
sewed  up  a  place  on  West  Point's  all- 
opponents  team. 

If  his  own  Institution  falls  to  pay  him 
this  proper  recognition,  Resor  Is  a  cinch  to 
be  named  captain  of  Rep.  F.  Edward  Hubert's 
squad. 

Hubert,  the  New  Orleans  Democrat  so  de- 
termined to  deliver  Army  to  his  constituency 
In  the  Sugar  Bowl  country,  also  made  Gen. 
Harold  K.  Johnson.  Army  chief  of  staff,  bis 
No.  2  pick.  Johnson,  he  charges.  Is  a  co-con- 
splrator  In  the  Pentagon  sabotage  of  Army's 
post-season  hopes.  .> 

Hubert,  an  experienced  broken  field  runner, 
called  the  Resor-Johnson  decUlon  "a  body 
blow  to  the  morale  of  the  West  Point  loot- 
ball  team,  the  Corps  of  Cadets  and  the  entire 
Army." 

What  the  congressman  from  Ramos  Gin 
Fizz  country  really  was  saying  was  that  the 
no  bowl  edict  Is  really  a  body  blow  to  his 
Sugar  Bowl  people,  who  were  coimtlng  -on 
Army  breaking  an  archaic  tradition. 

Why  not?  Navy  has  gone  bowling  five  times 
and  Air  Force,  the  baby  of  the  service  acad- 
emies, was  tapped  twice  for  New  Year's  Day 
assignments  and  answered  muster  both 
times.  They  seem  to  have  survived  quite 
nicely  the  contagion  Secretary  Resor  obvi- 
ously sees  in  the  extension  of  tbe  footbaU 
season  by  one  game. 

Exposed  to  the  sinful  t>owl  games.  Navy 
and  Air  Force  stUl  manage  to  graduate  the 
best  sailors  and  fly  boys  In  the  world.  Also 
not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  we 
haven't  lost  a  war  despite  the  footbaU  trans- 
gressions of  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

"Accepting  an  Invitation  to  play  in  a  post- 
season game,"  the  secretary's  order  of  the 
day  stated,  "would  tend  to  emphasize  foot- 
baU to  an  extent  not  consistent  with  the 
basic  mission  of  the  Academy,  which  U  to 
produce  Army  officers." 

The  announcement  also  conleaaed  that  the 
Vietnam  war  was  another  deterrent,  "but  it 
was  not  a  major  consideration." 

Army  has  been  playing  football  since  1880 
and  Secretary  Resor  would  have  to  admit 
that  West  Point  somehow  has  managed  to 
produce  thooBanda  of  career  Army  oOoers 
despite  Ita  Tootb&U  program. 

A  oouple  of  recent  examples  an  BUI  Ckr- 
penter,  tbe  "lonely  end"  who  reoetved  the  DIs- 
tlnrxlshed  Service  Cro«  for  hexoism  In  Vtot- 
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nam.  and  quaLrt«rback  Don  HoUedor,  who  wma 
killed  leading  bla  battalion  Into  action. 

FootbaU  la  no  amall  part  ot  tbe  W««t  Votnt 
currtculum.  Aimy  made  tlUa  oone«Hloii  elo- 
quently aererftl  yean  ego  when  it  raided  Lou- 
Uian*  State  XTnlTeraity  and  made  off  with 
Paul  Dletzel,  who  atUl  had  aeveral  yean  to  go 
on  his  contract  at  Baton  Bouge. 

I  wonder  If  the  Secretary  regards  thia  kind 
of  conduct  tm  being  "conatatent  with  the 
baelc  mission  of  the  Academy,  which  is  to 
produce  career  Army  offlcers." 

The  mere  acknowledgement  that  Vietnam 
was  considered  as  It  reason,  "even  U  it  was 
not  a  major  conalderatlon"  in  Reeor's  disap- 
pointing veto,  indicates  Ugbtwelght  thinking. 

What  poeslble  effect  could  a  footbaU  game 
In  Dallas,  New  Orleans,  JacksonTlUe  or  Pasa- 
dena involving  Army  on  New  Year's  Day  have 
on  the  flgfatlng  in  the  Vietnam  boondocks? 

Army  and  Navy,  beefed  up  with  the 
Blanchards.  Daviaee.  Poolea,  Mlnlsls,  Scotts 
and  otheiB.  continued  their  rivalry  without  a 
mlaa  during  Wcn-ld  War  n  and  the  coimtry 
managed  to  win  the  war>eomehow. 

As  far  aa  playing  in  a  bowl  reflulttng  in 
"further  heavy  demands  on  the  players' 
time,"  aa  the  secretary's  knock-off-bowl-talk- 
thls-instant  manifesto  charged,  the  football- 
ing Cadets  have  done  nothing  except  thrive 
under  this  burden  for  the  last  two  years 
imder  Tom  Cahlll. 

These  last  two  West  Point  teams  have  been 
something  special  under  Cahlll,  the  last- 
minute  coach.  They  have  lost  only  three 
games  In  two  years. 

Every  West  Pointer  from  Hanoi  to  Hart- 
font  is  aa  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
this  gang  as  he  is  of  any  Army  team  in  his- 
tory, and  that  takes  in  a  lot  of  crackerjack 
Army  units. 

"They  are  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  team  thla  year  and  woiild  like  to  see  them 
recognised,"  the  statement  said.  "However, 
they  understand  why  the  decision  haa  been 
made." 

Then'  how  about  passing  on  the  real  poop 
to  the  civilian  troope,  Mr.  Secretary?  We  have 
a  tax  paying  interest  in  West  Point,  at  least. 


The  Honorable  James  Webb,  NASA 
Admmistrmtor — Ftsrt  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoKo,  I  wish  to  Insert  part  H  concern- 
ing the  Honorable  James  Wefob,  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA,  as  follows: 
Jim  Wsbb's  Eaktht  Manacdcxnt  or  Space — 

n 

THX  BKST  ADMINISTKATOa  fVX  COT 

On  top  Of  all  this,  Webb  has  had  to  live 
precariously  for  years  with  the  explosive 
potential — ^whlch  finally  erupted  in  the 
North  American  affair — involved  in  the  sheer 
danger  of  manned  space  flight  and  the  un- 
precedented quality  standards  that  space 
flight  imposes  on  NASA  and  its  contractors. 
A  congressional  subcommittee  blistered 
NASA  and  General  Dynamics/ Astronautics  in 
1962  after  the  C^nteur  rocket  blew  up  on 
its  maiden  flight.  In  its  early  stages  the 
Mercury  program  verged  on  oollapae  because 
of  NASA  complaints  about  the  workmanship 
of  McDonnell  Aircraft,  the  prime  contractor; 
delays  were  so  numeroua  that  John  Olenn'a 
historic  flrst  orbital  flight  was  twenty-two 
months  behind  the  original  schedule;  and 
only  tbe  remarkable  success  of  the  program's 


four  one-iAan  orbital  flights  averted  a  nasty 
public  eziHoelon.  Falltue  of  the  Orat  six 
Ranger  mapa  probes  (to  take  pictures  before 
crashing)  led  to  a  prolonged  dispute  about 
Oaltecdi's  Jfet  Pn^ulslon  Laborator,  includ- 
ing a  congressional  Inquiry  into  JPJ^'b  capa- 
bility of  building  and  managing  its  own  hard- 
ware. Webb  eventually  instructed  JJ'i.  to 
Increase  Its  subcontracting  of  hardware  de- 
velopment. The  decision  stirred  a  segment 
Of  the  academic  community  to  charge  him 
with  selling  out  to  big  business. 

How  Jim  Webb  has  survived  six  years  in 
this  kind  of  atmosphere  Is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  true  marvels  of  Washington.  It  has,  of 
course,  be«n  helpftil  that  Lyndon  Johnson, 
one  of  thei  Kennedy  Administration's  space 
enthusiast^,  bad  originally  pvisbed  for  Webb's 
appointment.  According  to  a  capital  gossip 
column,  Johnson  recently  remarked  at  a 
dinner  th^t  "the  best  administrator  I've 
got  is  JUa  Webb."  But  Webb's  remarkable 
personality  has  also  been  an  asset. 

A  stocky,  bejowled  man  with  a  florid  com- 
pleidon  ancl  an  Intense  manner  tbat  gives 
his  blue  eyes  a  permanently  pleading,  wor- 
ried look,  Webb's  trademark  is  a  memorable, 
gesticulating,  humorless  volubility,  with  fre- 
quent interjections  of  a  tic-like  rhetorical 
question:  "^Do  you  follow  me?"  Says  a  NASA 
official:  "iVylng  to  make  conversation  with 
Jim  Webb  )s  like  trying  to  drink  out  of  a  Are 
hydrant."  Says  a  top  executive  of  another 
government  agency:  "If  you  ask  a  question, 
you  get  fifty  facts  when  two  or  three  would 
do,  but  hs  has  the  knack  of  getting  large 
numbers  of  people  moving.  I'm  damned  if  I 
can  underaiband  how  be  does  it."  Most  people 
react  initially  to  Webb  with  bewilderment, 
but  then  And  themselves  captivated  by  his 
intensity. 

Almost  nobody  is  neutral  on  the  subject  of 
Webb.  Cynics  say  his  garrulity  Ls  an  act,  that 
he  tries  to  stay  out  of  trouble  with  congres- 
sional com^iilttees,  for  example,  by  talking  so 
long  that  tt  Is  lunchtlme  when  he  finishes. 
His  detractors  say  he  is  a  slippery,  corny, 
insincere  obportunist  who  pushes  space  be- 
cause it  provides  him  wlUi  a  bureaucratic 
empire.  Wepb  Is  a  true  believer  in  space  ex- 
ploration as  a  vital  force  in  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, andi  intellectual  evolution  of  the  na- 
tion; he  averages  nearly  a  speech  a  week, 
promoting  his  Ideas  before  civic  and  academic 
audiences.  Be  believes  strongly  that  "Russia 
sees  space  as  a  major  arena  In  Its  coippetl- 
tlon  with  the  VS.,"  as  he  recently  remarked, 
making  NASA  a  central  force  in  U.S.  defense. 
•  He  has  communicated  some  of  thia  convic- 
tion to  his  p>eople:  little  American  flags  ap- 
peared on  computer  consoles  in  the  Houston 
contrcd  ceater  when  word  came  that  two 
Oemini  spacecraft  had  achieved  hlstcary's  flrst 
rendezvous  In  space. 

Whoever  may  be  right  about  Webb's  moti- 
vations, there  is  general  agreement  that  he 
runs  a  tight  agency.  The  Budget  Bureau  and 
most  Con^-essmen  admire  the  exceptional 
tidiness  of  bis  annual  budget.  Aerospace  ex- 
ecutives, even  in  private,  have  a  high  regard 
for  Webb  and  his  unusual  ability  not  only  to 
pick  good  men  for  his  staff  but  also  to  gen- 
erate a  degree  of  loyalty  and  dedication  that 
Is  rare  in  government  service.  He  makes  a 
point,  for  example,  of  avoiding  television 
cameras,  inviting  his  men  to  take  the  credit 
for  success^. 

EVSK-CHANGING  MANAGEMENT 

Webb's  ^ntroversial  management  tech- 
niques are!  designed  to  meet  three  basic 
problems.  PLrst  Is  the  familiar  need  to  main- 
tain management  "visibility" — i.e.,  up-to- 
the-minute  Information  on  what  goes  on, 
especially  In  trouble  areas — while  also  per- 
mitting tlie  decentralization  reqiiired  for 
such  a  gigiintlc  undertaking.  At  the  same 
time,  NAfi4  bas  two  special  dilemmas  that 
are  not  fai^lllar  to  industry.  One  Is  how  to 
create  and!  preserve  the  free-wheeling  aca- 
demic climate  essential  to  effective  sclentiflc 
research,  while  also  controlUng  its  costs — 
currently  running  at  9200  mlUlon  annually — 
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and  limiting  It  to  goals  related  to  NASA  pro- 
grams.  The  ortber  sterna  from  the  fact  that 
items  manufactiired  for  NASA  are  all  one- 
shot  development  projects.  McDonnell  buUt 
only  thirteen  Gemini  spacecraft,  for  example 
This  makes  costs  unpredictable  and  compU.! 
catea  normal  contractual  relationships  with 
indxistry — e.g,,  incentive  arrangements- 
while  also  r^ulrlng  extraordinarily  high- 
quality  work«  Says  one  NASA  ofllclal:  "Tiie 
problem  Is  to  And  a  way  to  make  the  con- 
tractor do  Itj  right  the  first  time  when  we 
lack  the  'carrt)f  of  the  big  follow-on  produc- 
tion contracts  that  come  from  succeaslui 
weapon  development." 

Probably  the  main  reason  why  Webb  hai 
not  been  swamped  by  all  this  has  been  hli 
deliberate  policy  to  be  ready  and  quick  to 
change  his  management  structure,  personnel 
and  procedures.  During  his  six  years  in  the 
Job,  there  ha*e  been  four  major  NASA  reor- 
ganizations, Including  a  shake-up  last  March 
after  the  Apfcllo  disaster.  He  has  employed 
management'tconsultant  teams  to  study  hli 
problems,  anfl  has  encouraged  outsiders  to 
provide  him  ♦ith  advice  through  a  profusion 
of  special  advisory  committees  and  panels  aet 
up  by  the  Ifational  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Webb's  concept  of  his  Job,  in  effect,  la  to 
adjust  management  procedures  as  often  u 
necessary  to  keep  up  with  the  ever  changing 
nature  of  NASA  activities.  He  has  moved 
away,  for  example,  from  the  practice  of 
giving  one  agency  center  sole  responsibility 
for  each  program;  the  Increasing  magnitude 
of  NASA's  undertakings  has  become  too  much 
for  one  center  to  handle.  While  Mercury 
was  run  entirely  from  Houston,  now  then 
are  program  bianagers  based  in  Washington 
to  coordinate  Apollo,  Voyager  (landing  an 
instrumented  package  on  Mars) ,  and  Apollo 
Applications  (further  work  in  manned  flight 
after  the  moon  landing).  The  field  r- 
sponsiblllties  are  in  each  case  divided  among 
three  centers. 

In  cautious  recognition  of  NASA's  mixed 
origins.  Webb  also  has  applied  the  play-by- 
ear  principle  to  his  use  of  the  two  top  lieu- 
tenants he  inherited  from  Glennan.  Initially 
he  carried  on  Olennan's  triumvirate  scheme, 
bringing  in  Dryden  and  Seamans  on  all  criti- 
cal decisions  and  requiring  them  to  Join  with 
him  in  the  final  Judgment  on  major  contnct 
awards.  Webb  operated  particularly  as  tbe 
"outside  manu"  who  dealt  with  Congress  and 
the  White  Bouse  to  maintain  support  (or 
the  agency;  S>ryden  was  the  main  Unk  with 
the  sclentiflt)  community  and  adviser  on 
technical  questions,  and  Seamans  acted  ai 
the  general  manager.  One  reason  for  thli 
technique  was  that  Dryden's  prestige,  both 
personally  and  as  former  director  of  NACA. 
had  to  be  recognized.  Since  Dryden's  death 
in  1965,  howerver,  Webb  has  asserted  his  own 
authority,  eliminated  tbe  triumvirate  struc- 
ture, and  make  Seamans  his  deputy  and  gen- 
eral manager. 

Webb  has  also  evolved  a  carefully  balanced, 
three-cornered  relationship  among  NASA, 
the  aerospace  industry,  and  the  nation's  uni- 
versities. His  policy,  like  modem  Pentagon 
practice,  has  been  to  avoid  the  so-called 
"arsenal"  priliclple  of  creating  manufactur- 
ing facilities  Owned  and  operated  by  tbe  gor- 
emment,  and  Instead  he  has  farmed  out  u 
much  work  as  possible  to  private  enterprlie. 

Webb  has  Insisted  that  NASA,  unlike  tbe 
Pentagon,  ret|iin  a  high  degree  of  "in  bouie' 
technological  and  scientific  capability.  Sont 
14,000  of  its  36,000  employees  hold  collefi 
degrees.  Thia  means  that  NASA  can  nent 
become  "the  prisoner  of  any  one  contractor," 
as  Webb  puts  it,  and — unlike  the  Air  Force- 
it  does  not  depend  on  nongovernment  mlndi 
for  its  extrSordinarlly  complex  decision- 
making procasses.  Combined  with  the  enor- 
mous proporsons  of  NASA  programs,  hoe- 
ever,  the  poflcy  requires  that  Webb  tnln 
and  staff  an  ^llte  corpe  of  people  with  boA 
technical  and  managerial  know-bow.  Tt 
achieve  this,  }ffebb  assigns  promising  young 
technical  people  to  subsidized  study  of  mia- 
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nent  at  universities,  encourages  aero- 
^  «»  companies  and  universities  to  detach 
0)01  for  a  year  or  two  to  work  for  NASA,  and 
horrows  scores  of  top-notch  armed-services 
gOeers  with  technical  training  and  procure- 
fgat  management  experience.  The  result 
jgt  been  the  creation  in  a  government 
agency  of  what  amounts  to  a  new  managerial 
ipedes:  tbe  project  manager.  Webb  casually 
dMcrlbes  this  as  "a  man  who  can  run  tilings 
tt  the  $100-milllon  level."  NASA  now  has 
about  200  such  men  on  its  own  payroll,  and 
another  200  assigned  to  NASA  projects  by 
fdvate  contractors. 

Through  successive  reorganizations  Webb 
haa  evolved  a  command  apparatus  roughly 
comparable  to  that  of  a  big  corporation.  At 
Oie  top  of  the  pyramid  in  Washington,  he 
haa  InsUlled  four  "line"  offices  headed  by 
men  with  responsibilities  similar  to  group 
Ttce  presidents  vrtth  direct  authority  over 
qweflc  programs  and  clusters  of  field  centers. 
Akngslde  tbe  line  commands,  Webb  has  es- 
tablished "functional"  cdSces  that  operate 
much  like  staff  vice-presidencies  with  the 
mlMlon  to  coordinate  and  monitor  over-all 
operations  from  various  viewpoints — e.g., 
pJjUcy  implementation.  The  functional  offl- 
eaa,  in  theory,  also  provide  independent  re- 
porting to  Webb  and  Seamans  on  field  actlv- 
tOcB,  spotting  trouble  areas  much  as  a  cor- 
pntate  financial  vice  president  receives  inde- 
poident  readings  from  division  finance 
oScers. 

The  mechanics  of  command  vary  widely 
iBong  the  four  line  offices.  The  office  for  ad- 
vanced research  permits  its  centers  so  much 
fnedom— for  fear  of  inhibiting  sclentiflc 
emloslty  by  excessive  paper  work — that  a 
Wiaistory  may  work  on  a  new  project  for 
as  long  as  six  months  before  it  must '  be 
nported  to  Washington.  By  contrast,  for 
jngrsms  requiring  major  h^dware  develop- 
BMOt,  most  of  which 'are  related  to  manned 
^eee  flight.  NASA  has  develofted  one  of  the 
vcrtd's  most  sophisticated  management  sys- 
It  incorporates  the  techniques  de- 
.  id  earlier  in  military  programs,  includ- 
!■%  particularly  "PERT'  (Program  Evalua- 
tlOB  and  Review  Technique),  which  was 
in^ad  out  for  the  Polaris  missle  system. 
'^^^  provides  managerial  control  by  com- 
la^Rlaed  monitoring  of  inunensely  complex 
^^eets— for  example,  the  40,000  "key 
•WBta"  on  the  work  schedule  for  activation 
«(  the  Saturn  V  launch  complex  at  Cape 
**Bnedy.  A  form  of  "management  of  excep- 
ttcB."  PKRT'8  main  value  to  NASA  Ues  in 
**""ll  its  human  masters  qtiickly  to  prob- 
i™s  that  need  managerial  attention. 


Freedom  Is  Not  Free 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CAUFOKNXA 

Dl  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  17. 1967 

Ux.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
»*M  my  very  great  privilege  to  partlc- 
••teln  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the 
jrterans'  Memorial  Building  at  Point 
Aitna,  Calif.,  on  Veterans  Day,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1967. 

O^dr.  Don  Praser,  of  the  VFW 
wowood  Post,  his  members,  and  the  aux- 
™f7  did  an  outstanding  Job  in  present- 
fflf  ttie  program.  The  entire  post  mem- 
*wUp  and  the  Mendocino  County  Board 
M  Supervisors  have  cooperated  magnifl- 
•"'tty  in  advancing  this .  building  pro- 
2"».  that  will  not  only  provide  the 
"■'MIS  and  the  community  of  Point 


Arena  with  a  fine  facility  that  will  serve 
greatly  to  benefit  the  people,  but  It  ap- 
propriately recognizes  the  veterans  of  all 
wars  for  the  extraordinary  service  and 
sacrifices  they  have  made  In  the  defense 
of  our  cherished  freedom  and  liberty 
throughout  the  world. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism,  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  ceremony,  Is  so 
desperately  needed  in  this  country  today. 
Having  recently  observed  so  much  focus 
of  attention  on  television  of  the  very  un- 
desirable elements  of  our  society,  I  just 
wish  it  were  possible  to  have  had  TV  cov- 
erage of  this  very  inspirational  program. 
All  America  would  have  been  similarly 
stimulated,  as  I  was,  to  observe  this  well- 
received  display  of  patriotism  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  efforts  of  our  service- 
men. 

It  made  me  very  proud  to  be  a  member 
of  this  great  organization,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

During  the  ceremony,  a  particularly 
effective  and  appropriate  speech  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  T.  R.  "Toby"  O'Bayley, 
Jr.  Its  contents  were  excellent. 

In  correspondence  to  me,  Mr.  O'Bayley 
advised  me: 

This  speech  was  first  given  by  the  national 
commander  of  tbe  American  Legion,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Gall>raith,  and  because  of  its  con- 
tents and  their  import  thought  it  should  be 
heard  by  more  people. 

Having  been  present  to  witness  how 
well  these  remarks  were  received,  I  an- 
nounced my  Intention  to  tbe  audience 
to  place  this  excellent  speech  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record — ^to  be  shared  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  to 
record  its  contents  for  posterity. 

I  herewith  submit  the  speech  for  the 
Record  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
it  and  refer  it  to  all  American  citizens — 
this  message  Is  very  timely — "Freedom  Is 
Not  Free." 

FaxBooM  Is  Not  noiB 
(Dedication  speech,  Nov^nber  II,  1967,  Point 

Arena,  Calif.,  delivered  by  T.  R.  O'Bayley, 

Jr.,    Mendocino    County    veterans   service 

director) 

On  every  hand  we  hear  of  public  apathy, 
moral  decay  and  a  growing  lack  of  respect 
for  law  and  order.  Indeed,  these  are  signs 
ot  our  times.  These  signs  were  magnified 
this  sununer  by  civU  strife  and  ctvU  dis- 
obedience throughout  the  land. 

These  are  the  deadly  banners  which  have 
ntarked  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  many 
of  the  great  societies  of  recorded  history. 
They  cannot,  they  shall  not,  be  permitted  to 
mark  the  l>eginning  of  the  end  for  this  great 
Republic. 

Every  veteran  knows  that  when  you're 
under  fire,  life  itself  depends  upon  your 
comrades.  It  is  then  that  an  ounce  of  loyalty 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cleverness.  In  coping 
with  our  troubled  times,  an  ounce  of  truth  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  good  intentions 
ever  conceived. 

In  these  next  few  minutes  I  will  speak  the 
truth  to  you  aa  I  believe  it  to  be.  We  will 
speak  freely  and  openly  of  both  the  good 
and  the  bad.  Surely  it  is  necessary  to  q>ot- 
llght  our  shortcomings  and  expose  them  to 
discussion,  for  our  citizens  must  be  suffi- 
ciently aroused  to  correct  those  short- 
comings, and  to  correct  them  in  the  Amer- 
ican way — legally  and  peaceably. 

Name  calling  contribute  nothing  to  the 
solution  of  our  problems.  To  counterbalance 
the  Ul  effects  of  the  futile  process  of  charge 
and  countercharge,  we  must  provide  a  pro-- 
gram  of  emphasis  on  tbe  many  positive 
aspects  of  our  national  life.  Our  job  now,  as 


I  see  It,  is  to  promote  a  program  of  positive 
progress  wfaUe  we  strive  with  equal  vigor 
to  eliminate  the  evils  of  apathy,  self  pity 
and  greed. 

Freedom,  as  we  know  it,  was  purchased  by 
the  blood  of  our  forefathers. 

Each  new  generation  of  Americans,  and  at 
least  three  generations  are  represented  in  this 
liall,  has  been  called  upon  to  add  to  the  ini- 
tial purchase  price.  You  have  asstuned  a  cer- 
tain responBlblllty  for  protecting  that,  origi- 
nal investment,  and  no  one  is  more  aware 
than  you  tliat  "freedom  is  not  free." 

I  challenge  you  to  make  young  Americans 
wholly  aware  that  the  task  before  them — 
the  task  of  maintaining  their  great  heritage 
of  freedom — never  has  l>een,  and  never  will 
be,  free  of  pain — free  of  struggle — or  free  of 
Individual  and  collective  effort. 

Our  stock  in  these  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica was  purchased  on  dozens  of  battlefields 
around  the  world,  in  the  skies  and  on  the 
seven  seas.  Now  the  opportunity  is  ours  to 
teU  the  true  meaning  of  our  priceless  heritage 
to  all  of  our  people,  and  to  awaken  them 
to  the  grave  responsibilities  that  are  theirs 
to  keep  that  heritage  alive. 

By  every  means  available  to  us,  we  must 
strive  thU  year  to  drive  home  to  every  Amer- 
ican the  fact  that  this  precious  freedom, 
wmch  too  many  take  for  granted,  bears  a 
high  price  tag.  During  the  year  aliead  it  be- 
comes our  duty  to  make  certain  that  every 
citizen  understands  that  "freedom  is  not 
free." 

We  can  strengthen  America  by  instiring 
that  aU  people  know  what  this  great  country 
stands  for — the  things  that  have  made  it 
great  and  kept  It  great.  It  must  be  known  and 
understood  by  all  of  our  people  that  Amer- 
ica's enemies  seek  to  weaken  us  through  in- 
sidious attacks  against  the  freedoms  for 
which  a  million  Americans  have  died. 

Our  enemies  are  on  the  move.  They  are 
bringing  pressures  from  within  and  without. 
It  is  both  startling  and  sickening  to  note  that 
a  number  of  Americans  appear  to  be  willing 
to  do  their  work.  The  subtle  forces  directing 
the  attack  against  freedom  have,  imfortu- 
nately,  enjoyed  some  degree  of  success. 

They  have  persuaded  some  misguided  indi- 
viduals to  alienate  themselves  from  the  dem- 
ocratic ideas  and  processes  which  are  the 
foundation  of  this  great  Republic. 

There  is  a  growing  hostiUty  toward  law  and 
order,  toward  accepted  standards  of  decent 
behavltv— Indeed,  to  the  very  concept  of 
liberty  under  law.  These  negative  factors 
becMne  increasingly  apparent  with  the 
growth  of  movements  wtiich  flout  the  very 
Institutions  that  support  our  government. 
Embers  of  anarchy  smoulder,  and  are 
fanned  by  a  small  minority  of  malcontents 
with  nothing  to  offer  to  replace  the  social 
structure  they  seek  to  destroy. 

The  American  people  are  deeply  concerned 
to  note  the  efforts  of  small  groups  promot- 
ing demonstrations  which  amoimt  to  civil 
disobedience.  Americans  are  more  concerned, 
shocked  and  angry  over  the  destructive  dem- 
onstrations and  devastaUng  riots  that  have 
rocked  many  of  our  major  cities  in  recent 
months. 

Ail  of  us  recognize  the  InaUenable  right  of 
every  citizen  to  petition  and  to  peaceably 
demonstrate  on  behalf  of  the  cause  which  he 
supports.  All  of  us  recognize  the  difference 
between  nghts  and  riotg.  It  U  identical  to 
the  difference  between  liberty  and  licente. 
"Freedom  is  not  free,"  for  without  exception, 
freedom  places  upon  every  individual  the 
responsibility  for  his  acts. 

P.B.I.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  recently 
made  this  observation  on  the  devastation 
and  rum  in  the  wake  of  riots,  and  the  burden 
these  acts  impose  upon  Uw  enforcement.  He 
said: 

"Police  officials,  as  well  as  the  general  pub- 
lic, are  becoming  weary  of  persona  who,  for 
aelf-aggrandizement  and  monetary  gain,  ex- 
ploit noble  causes  and  aglUte  peaceful 
groups  Into  rioting.  Some  so-called  leaders 
seem  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with  the  same 
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breath.  Their  preachmenta  are  beginning  to 
have  a  hollow  ring.  They  claim  to  support 
non-violence,  but  do  they?  For  Instance,  to 
publicly  pinpoint  certain  dtlea  where  riots 
and  violence  may  occur  sewna  to  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  non-violence. 
Rather,  it  Is  more  like  an  open  invitation  to 
hotheads  and  rabble-rousers  in  those  areas 
to  move  them  into  action  on  clue.  It  puts 
them  on  notice  that  they  are  expected  to 
rtdt.  Where  are  the  reasons  and  Judgment  in 
this  type  of  leadership?" 

To  repeat  Mr.  Hoover's  question:  "Where, 
indeed,  are  reason  and  Judgment?" 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  ex- 
ploiters on  the  American  scene  today.  Let's 
take  a  look  at  the  so-called  "New  Left"  whose 
members  harangue  us  day-ln  and  day-out 
about  peace,  their  freedom  of  speech,  and  all 
of  their  other  inherent  rights. 

These  people  conveniently  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  rights  and  freedoms  they  enjoy  are 
Inherent  in  the  social  structure  which  they 
seek  to  destroy.  The  distorted  logic  of  this 
group,  If  needed  It  U  logic,  offers  a  fascinat- 
ing study.  In  their  eyes,  America  \s  the  dis- 
turber of  international  peace,  the  oppressor, 
the  power-mad  giant.  They  will  never  admit 
that  American  power  has  been  used  only  to 
counter  direct  any  active  communist  threats 
to  peace. 

Some  would  have  you  believe  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  "New  Left"  student  group  are 
merely  college  high  Jinks  comparable  to  the 
panty  raids  of  the  past.  They  are  raids  all 
right,  but  the  trophy  they  seek  is  authority — 
authority  which  has  been  vested  in,  and 
must  remain  with,  the  faculty  and  officials 
of  our  Institutions  of  learning. 

Some  of  these  campus  groups  have  asserted 
the  right  to  come  and  g^  as  they  please  and 
to  say  and  do  what  they  choose.  In  some 
Instances  they  have  vehemently,  and  some- 
times violently,  resisted  permitting  those 
who  hold  opposing  views  to  speak  on  their 
campuses.  This  is  very  peculiar  behavior  for 
rmbld  defenders  of  free  speech. 

This  tiny  minority  of  students  in  rebeUion 
would  have  us  believe  that  their  voice  is  the 
voice  of  young  America.  Well,  it  isn't,  and 
their  arguments  and  their  attitudes  are  both 
Illogical  and  irrational.  If  they  lack  the  Unag- 
Inatlon  to  grasp  what  would  happen  to  them 
■tiould  they  seek  to  launch  such  movements 
to  Russia,  Red  China  or  Cuba,  there  is  little 
hope  for  them.  I  believe  the  vast  majority 
of  American  college  students  are  smart 
enough  to  avoid  being  taken  In  by  the  sham 
that  some  of  their  contemporaries  would 
foist  upon  them. 

The  communist  party  sees  a  tremendous 
opportunity  in  that  segment  of  today's  young 
I>eople  whose  primary  motive  in  life  seems 
^mply  to  stand  in  opposition — opptosltlon  to 
anything.  The  party  wlU  overlook  no  oppor- 
tunity to  capitalize  on  the  seeds  of  dissent 
Which  these  groups  are  sowing. 

Among  the  loudest  and  most  militant  of 
the  malcontents  are  the  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society  and  the  W.E.B.  DuBols  Clubs 
of  America.  The  Involvement  of  come  young 
Americans  in  efforts  so  destructive  to  Amer- 
ica must  raise  the  questions:  Where  have  we 
failed?  What  have  adult  Americans  neglected 
to  do?  Why  do  some  of  our  young  people 
revolt  against  the  values  on  which  the  Amer- 
ican system  is  founded? 

First,  I  believe  we  have  gone,  too  far  in 
accepting  the  concept  of  permissiveness. 
There  has  been  an  overemphasis  on  rights 
and  too  little  emphasis  on  the  responaibtUtiea 
that  accompany  those  rights.  We  have  not 
given  proper  empbaoU  to  the  fact  that  where 
Individual  rights  are  not  recognized,  anarchy 
reigns.  Even  though  many  have  seen  it  with 
their  own  eyea,  too  many  Americans  seem 
Incapable  of  grasping  that  fact. 

Some  seem  to  think  that  the  Ills  that  beset 
America  can  be  purged  by  the  fires  of  de- 
struction and  violence,  yet  they  have  not  pro- 
posed any  type  of  government  to  replace  the 
constitutional  system  they  seek  to  destroy. 


Is  this  vita  il  matter  to  be  considered  only 
after  our  s  rstem  lies  in  ruins  under  vicious 
attack? 

The  secciid  point  I  woiild  make  is  this: 
We  who  k^ow  that  "freedom  U  not  free" 
have  failed  to  impart  the  knowledge  as  widely 
and  as  full]  as  we  should  have  to  the  present 
generation.  I  Every  adult  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try must  g  boulder  his  share  of  burden  of 
blame  for  (his  failure,  and  for  permitting  a 
very  real  ar  d  deadly  threat  to  develop  in  our 
midst,  because  we  didn't  take  the  time  to 
make  our  children  aware  of  the  realities  of 
life. 

In  this  r  spect,  I  am  reminded  of  a  com- 
ment by  t  le  late  President  Hoover  during 
the  time  yc  ung  Americans  were  fighting  the 
communist  menace  in  Korea.  He  said:  "Our 
greatest  da»ger  is  not  from  invasion  by  for- 
eign armie^.  Our  dangers  are  that  we  may 
commit  suitide  from  within  by  ccxnplacence 
with  evil.  Gk-  by  public  tolerance  of  scandal- 
ous behavlcr.  Or  by  cynical  acceptance  of  dis- 
honor. Th^e  evils  have  defeated  nations 
many  time*  in  human  history."  Then  he 
added:  "Tie  redemption  of  mankind  by 
America  will  depend  upon  our  ability  to  cope 
with  these  fvUs  here  at  home." 

These  statements  of  our  late  President  are 
all  to  proptetlc.  They  support  our  theme: 
"Freedom  \m  not  free."  There  can  be  no  free- 
dom without  sacrifice,  no  rights  without  re- 
sponslblUti^,  no  rewards  without  effort. 

We  have.]  in  the  past,  and  with  striking 
results,  llnMed  arms  with  other  veterans  or- 
ganizations] with  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, izie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Junior  Chinber  of  Commerce  and  other 
equally  outitandlng  groups,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  programs  to  promote  our  country's 
welfare.  Wei  can  do  so  again,  and  we  must 
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make  every 
not  free." 


American  aware  that  "freedom  is 


I  ask  onl;  ■  that  you  pledge  to  Join  me  in 
this  crusad !  to  teach  the  unknowing,  to 
awaken  the  apathetic,  to  remind  the  con- 
scientious t  lat  the  precious  freedom  which 
we  cherish  I  not  free. 


EXTSNS: 

)N.  CHA 


an  Dispute  SeHled 


SION  CW  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  dURLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  ICICHICAH 
IN  THE  H  3USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frit  ay,  November  17. 1967 

Mr.  Diqos.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  cer- 
tainly no  secret  that  the  arbitrary  bound- 
aries carved  out  by  the  colonial  powers 
in  Africa  {left  the  newly  Independent 
countries  oki  that  continent  a  legacy  of 
thorny  border  problems  to  complicate 
their  already  very  difficult  tasks  of  nation 
building.  What  seems  to  be  overlooked  all 
too  often  Ifi  the  fact  that  responsible  Afri- 
can leaders^  in  the  face  of  great  odds  and 
in  spite  of  strong  Internal  pressures  re- 
sulting from  age-old  feelings  of  hostility 
between  setments  of  their  own  peoples, 
have  steadfastly  and  courageously  con- 
tinued to  sdpk  peaceful  solutions  to  prob- 
lems the  cftonlal  powers  could  keep  un- 
der control]  only  by  force  of  arms.  Such 
an  exampl^  of  statesmanship  can  be 
found  In  the  recent  meetings  between 
President  IJenyatta  of  Kenya  and  Prime 
Minister  EAl  of  Somalia.  Encouraged  by 
good  neighoor  President  Kaunda  of  Zam- 
bia, these  two  distinguished  African  lead- 
ers recently  met  at  Arusha,  Tanzania,  to 
seek  ways  %o  solve  the  very  difficult  in- 
herited   bofder   problems   which    have 


poisoned  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries since  Ihe  very  ^st  days  of  their 
Independence. 

I  am  very  happy  that  at  least  one  great 
American  newspaper  has  taken  note  of 
the  event  and  it  pleases  me  to  Insert  the 
following  Into  the  Record: 
[From  the  M  Iwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  Nov 
3,  1967] 
Aral  :an  Dispute  Settled 

The  long  border  conflict  between  Kenya 
an  Somalia  is  ^nded. 

For  four  yeiars,  almost  unnoticed  outside 
Africa,  Somalljs  and  Kenyans  batUed  over  an 
area  claimed  by  Kenya  and  peopled  pri- 
marily by  200,*00  somaU  nomads.  Somalia  wa« 
aided  in  its  light  by  millions  of  dollars  in 
Soviet  military  assistance. 

Effort*  in  December,  1965,  to  reach  a  setUe- 
ment  were  broken  off  by  Kenya  when  it 
learned  that  the  price  of  peace  then  would  be 
one-fourth  of  Kenya's  territory. 

Now,  however,  the  two  parties  have  agreed 
to  a  cease-flrei  resumption  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations and  encouragement  of  trade.  They 
are  pledged  t©  gradual  reduction  of  emer- 
gency measures  on  both  sides  and  ah  end  to 
hostile  propaganda. 

The  border  guesUon  is  still  to  be  resolved, 
but  the  disputants  have  agreed  to  establish- 
ment  of  a  coi«mlttee  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  Kenya  and  Somalia,  plus  Zambia, 
to  work  for  a  solution. 

It  is  encoujraging  to  reflect  that  when 
peace  is  desiaed  strongly  enough  by  both 
sides,  agreemeat  Is  possible. 
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Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nightmare  qitallty  of  the  present  Soutb 
African  regime  is  presented  in  all  Its  hor- 
ror by  the  current  trial  in  Pretoria  of  36 
black  tribesr^en  from  South-West  Af- 
rica. Apart  from  the  fact  that  South 
Africa  no  longer  has  any  right  to  nile 
South-West  Africa,  these  men  are  being 
tried  under  a  law  which  was  enacted 
shortly  before  their  arrest  and  which 
makes  punishable  by  death  acts  which 
were  not  ill0gal  when  committed.  The 
defendants  aire  also  required  to  prove 
their  Innocehce  "beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt." 

I  insert  herewith  an  article  from  to- 
day's New  Ydrk  Times  on  the  subject  of 
this  trial:      1 
Pretoria  PressIs  Trial  DssprrE  U.N.— Thbtt- 

SIX   Tbibesken    Facing   Death    Undeb  Ei- 

Poex  Facto  ^.aw 

South  Africa  Is  prosecuting  36  black  tribei- 
men  on  te^rlst  charges  under  an  ei-poft 
facto  act  thkt  forces  them  to  prove  their 
innocence   "beyond   a   reasonable   doubt." 

Under  the  antiterrorism  statute.  adopt«< 
last  June,  a  Icpig  list  of  acta  of  political  or 
social  dissent  can  be  termed  crimes  for  which 
the  maximum  penalty  is  hanging. 

Although  th«  trial  has  been  condemiud 
as  Illegal  by  tbe  Committee  on  Oolonialism 
of  the  United  Sations,  it  la  today  In  its  37th 
day  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pretoria. 

The  tribesmen,  from  the  Ovambo  sectlM 
oC  South-West  Africa,  which  is  admlnistend 
by  South  Africit,  are  charged  with  conspliUf 


to  launch  a  "fuU-«cale  attack"  on  South- 
Wast  Africa. 

In  October  19M,  the  General  Assembly  ot 
the  United  Nations  voted  to  terminate  South 
Africa's  mandate  under  the  League  of  Na- 
tions to  administer  South-West  Africa. 

SOUTH   AFRICA    llAT,lrB 

But  South  Africa  has  refused  to  accede  to 
the  decision,  and  the  United  Nations  has 
b«en  unwilling  to  use  force  to  back  up  its 
order. 

South  Africa's  apartheid  policy — strict 
rsdal  separation — has  been  rigidly  enforced 
la  South-West  Africa,  which,  with  an  area 
g(  S17.726  square  miles,  U  about  twice  the 
ilw  of  California.  The  area  has  a  predomi- 
■anUy  black  population  of  560,000,  Including 
76.000  whites. 

The  36  defendants  had  all  been  Jailed  long 
before  enactment  of  the  antiterrorism  stat- 
nte.  which  was  made  retroiujtlve  to  June 
IMS.  It  permits  suspects  to  be  arrested  with- 
out a  warrant  and  to  be  held  in  soUtary  con- 
flsement. 

It  also  authorlaes  the  IndefliUte  detention 
of  those  accused,  dispenses  with  require- 
— nts  for  baU  and  preliminary  hearings,  and 
prevents  any  court  from  Interfering  with 
this  detention. 

The  new  law  allows  the  holding  of  mass 
Wata  of  persons  charged  with  different  of- 
teOMS.  Purther,  it  makes  any  Joint  action 
by  the  mass  of  defendants  at  one  time  or 
■■other  sufficient  cause  for  them  aU  to  be 
eoosidered  guilty  of  acts  committed  indl- 
iMaaUy  by  anyone  in  the  group.  The  mlni- 
mnm  sentence  for  those  found  guilty  is  five 
jmn. 

Beports  from  Pretoria  yesterday  said  that 
Am  sUte  prosecutor,  P.  Ooethulzen,  was  ex- 
pteted  to  complete  his  case  in  a  few  days. 
The  Ovambo  tribesmen  are  accused  of  being 
members  of  the  South-West  African  Peoples' 
(ksanlzatlon,  whose  leadership  is  in  exile 
iBDar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania. 


Bocmtxrm  are  sttbmitted 

Ifr.  Oosthuizen  submitted  documents  to 
tta  court  yeeterday  that  he  said  were  sub- 
wnive  materials  of  the  organization  out- 
lining a  course  of  armed  revolution. 

One  of  the  documents  quoted  the  orga- 
■intlon's  president,  Sam  Nujona,  as  having 
Mid.  "we  shouldn't  rely  on  othen  to  Uberate 
■•—we  must  do  it  ourselves."  The  orga- 
atatlon's  newa  letters.  In  the  Ovambo  lan- 
lotge,  told  of  victories  by  Its  "freedom  flght- 
w,"  the  prosecutor  said. 

Tliere  were  37  defendants  when  the  trial 
wgan,  but  one  has  died. 

Ust  March,  South  Africa  announced  the 
««  of  self-determination  and  the  proepect 
*  complete  independence  to  Ovamboland 
»•   most    populous    part    of    South-West 
aniea. 

Tbe  240,000  Ovamboe  make  up  slightly  less 
■an  half  the  population  of  South-West 
amea,  but  the  territory  designated  as  Ovam- 
■ound  consUts  of  leas  than  one-quarter  of 
■»•  territory,  and  is  in  the  extreme  north. 
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■Jfr;  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  William 
2«e8  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
■■*  on  many  occasions,  demonstrated 
JWK  perception  In  cormecUon  with  the 
«won  s  space  program.  Yesterday,  once 
^Jr^/ie  sounds  a  note  of  rational  Judg- 
■"W  In  the  aftermath  of  the  successful 


launching  of  a  Satmn  V  rocket  on  No- 
vember 9.  It  Is  good  to  have  the  situa- 
tion put  in  perspective.  Hardheaded. 
rational  decisionmaking  Is  especially 
needed  in  connection  with  such  a  chal- 
lenging technological  and  engineering 
program. 

I  conmiend  his  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 
Apollo  4  Won  a  Battle.  Not  thr  War 

(By  William  Hines) 
One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer  nor 
one  test  fUght  a  successful  space  program. 
Last  week's  ApoUo-4  mlaalon  U  a  case  In 
point. 

The  flight  was  a  success  in  every  im- 
portant respect,  and  as  such  was  viewed 
with  gratification  by  those  who  foUow  Amer- 
ica's someUmes  faltering  progress  on  the  road 
to  the  moon.  But  while  the  flight's  signlfl- 
cance  should  not  be  shrugged  off,  it  should 
not  be  overemphasized  either. 

Mainy  editorialists  and  commentaton  Im- 
medUtely  after  the  flight,  yielded  to'  the 
temptation  to  exaggerate  what  ApoUo-4  had 
demonstrated.  The  commonest  interpretation 
was  that  America's  ability  to  land  men  on 
the  moon  and  bring  them  home  again  at 
last  had  been  proved. 

It  U  regrettable  that  this  should  have 
happened,  but  quite  imderstandable.  Tele- 
vision commentators,  by  and  large,  are  show- 
biz folk  whooe  function  Is  to  enrich  the  Joy 
of  a  happy  occasion  with  enthusiastic 
burbUngs  of  their  own.  Editorialists,  for  the 
most  part,  are  naive,  reclusive  souls  who 
rarely  know  anything  except  what  they  see 
on  TV. 

America's  ability  to  land  men  on  the  moon 
far  from  being  proved  by  ApoUo-4.  was  not 
even  tested  on  the  fUght.  A  parUal  test  of 
the  lunar  landing  module  will  come  next 
year  when  the  first  "bug"  U  flown  un- 
manned in  earth  orbit,  but  the  real  trial 
wiU  not  occur  untu  astronauts  try  to  land 
on  the  moon  early  in  the  1970s. 

It  is  important  to  the  space  program  and 
to  the  taxpayers  who  support  it  that  the 
public  not  be  misled  about  either  the  capa- 
bilities or  the  shortcomings  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Otherwise  the  country  wUl  simply  be  set 
up  for  another  K.O.  punch  like  the  one  last 
Jan.  27.  when  Are  Sparked  by  carelessness 
and  ahoddy  work  killed  three  helpless  astro- 
nauts and  set  back  the  program  1%  years. 
The  effusive  reactions  to  ApolIo-4  were 
more  to  the  Uklng  of  Space  Administrator 
James  B.  Webb  than  most  of  the  pubUcity 
he  and  his  agency  have  received  in  recent 
months.  Webb,  who  has  bhown  an  almost 
pathological  sensitivity  to  adverse  comment 
since  Jan.  27,  took  the  opportunity  of  Apol- 
lo-4'8  success  to  castigate  those  whom  he 
called  "carping  critics"  of  the  space  program. 
Besldeb  being  churlishly  out  of  place  In  a 
moment  of  triumph.  Webb's  remark  was 
about  as  inappropriate  as  combat  boots  at  a 
trans vestlte  ball.  The  death  of  three  astro- 
nauts was  hardly  canceled  out  by  the  flight 
of  one  unmanned  rocket,  and  the  on-time 
liftoff  of  ApoUo-4  last  week  does  not  elimi- 
nate the  fact  that  the  flight  was  orielnaUy 
planned  for  early  last  January. 

Webb  hab  made  it  clear  that  he  strongly  ob- 
jects to  press  criticism— however  well 
founded— and  finds  onerous  the  annual 
dickering  and  bickering  with  Congress  for 
funds.  His  testimony  before  the  House  Space 
Committee  last  AprU  indicates  that  he  be- 
lieves in  a  clofced-door,  blanlc-check  poUcy 
On  the  basis  of  NASA's  past  performance, 
the  agency  neither  merits  such  treatment 
nor  Is  Ukely  to  get  it. 

A  sober  assessmeHT^f  the  ApoUo-4  flight, 
and  of  the  Apollo  program  in  general.  U  in 
order. 

The  flight  proved— gratlfylngly  on  the  flrtt 
trial — that  the  Satum-6  super-rocket  will  fly. 
8atum-S  U  an   extrapolation  from  several 
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earUer  generaUons  of  rockeU,  and  had  in- 
n-umerable  rehearsals,  computer  runs  and 
simuiaUons  behind  it.  It  should  have  worked 
as  well  ak  it  did  U  the  public  is  to  t)elieve 
even  a  fraction  6f  what  It  is  told  about 
"technological  exceUence"  and  "American 
know-how." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  flight  reaUy  did  not 
prove  very  much  new  about  the  ApoUo  space- 
craft In  which  men  are  supposed  to  travel 
from  Cape  Kennedy  to  lunar  orbit  and  back. 
And  as  mentioned  above,  it  proved  absolutely 
nothing  about  the  lunar  landing  bug.  which 
was  not  even  carried  on  ApoUo-^. 

The  integrity  of  the  heat  shield  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  guidance  machinery  were  en- 
couraging results  of  the  test.  But  by  con- 
trast no  one  has  yet  proved  the  spacecraft 
to  be  habitable  by  three  astronauts  for  long 
enough  to  go  to  the  moon  and  back.  ThU 
test  wiu  come  next  sxmmier,  NASA  hopes 
When  the  first  ApoUo  team  will  fly  m  earth" 
orbit.  It  should  have  come  last  February 
with  Grtssom,  White  and  Chaffee  in  the  com- 
mand module. 

pere  are  many  hurdles  to  be  overcome 
befOTe  astronauts  return  from  the  moon. 
Some  are  operational,  some  procedural  and 
amae  psychological.  At  Deputy  Space  Admin- 
istrator  Robert  C.  Seamans  pointed  out  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  ApoUo  fire,  continued 
success  can  duU  awareneos  of  the  poasibmty 
of  failure. 

The  worst  thing  one  can  do  with  Uurels, 
someone  once  remarked,  is  rest  upon  them. 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  their  courageous  and  upright 
posiUon  in  favor  of  private  individual 
ownership  of  pnH)erty. 

These  realtors  announced  they  op- 
pose and  condemn  socialism  and  de- 
struction of  private  ownership  under  the 
so-called  "open  housing"  laws. 

They  also  soimded  the  tocsin  for  the 
American  people  to  sptak  out  and  de- 
fend their  homes. 

Compulsory  equality  Is  not  an  Ameri- 
can aim — the  goal  Is  Individual  liberty. 
I  include  the  Associated  Press  release 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  for 
November  16.  following  my  remarks: 
U.S.  Realtt  OHotrp  Dknottnces  Policies  for 
Open  Hoitsimg 
The   National   Association  of  Real   Estate 
Boards  approved  today  a  strong  stetement 
opposing  open  housing  policies  such  as  the 
Johnson  administration  has  backed  to  inte- 
grate American  neighborhoods. 

The  statement,  approved  unanimously  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  NAREB  here,  says : 
"We  oppose  and  condemn  the  enactment 
of  laws  and  the  use  of  Ulegal  foree  and 
harassment  which  would  compel  a  property 
owner  to  seU  or  rent  real  estate  to  one  not  of 
his  choice." 

Robert  C.  Weaver,  secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
spoke  to  the  convention  yesterday,  placing 
new  emphasis  on  the  vlewpomt  that  an  open 
housing  policy  is  imperaUve. 
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shameful 


The  NAIIEB  reoolution  said:  "We  call  upon 
government  at  all  levels  to  reject  such  legis- 
lation." It  also  says:  "We  urge  the  American 
people  to  voice  their  objections  to  legislation 
^  which  would  so  override  liberty  In  the  name 
of  equality." 

The  NAREB  also  said  civil  disorders  In 
American  cities  are  intertwined  with  "Inade- 
quacy ot  existing  social  and  pcditlcal  mecha- 
nisms to  cope  with  the  reality  of  our  urban 
problems." 

It  proposed  that  members  cooperate  with 
other  groups  to  work  out  "broader  elements 
affecting  housing  and  living  standards." 

But  it  said  existing  programs  for  low- 
income  families  "have  become  mired  down 
by  controversy,  sacrificed  to  the  goal  of  resi- 
dential Integration." 

PUSH   PRIVATE  OUTIATIVS 

The  real  estate  men  proposed  that  private 
Initiative  talce  over  more  of  the  task,  rather 
than  government.  They  also  said  there  should 
be  more  emphasis  on  providing  the  poor  with 
rent  subsidies  and  on  providing  tax  incen- 
tives to  private  housing  developers. 

The  resolution  said  there  shotild  be  either 
new  laws  or  administrative  directives  that 
would  "end  the  myth  that  IntegrationlAt 
measures  bring  better  housing  to  low-income 
families." 

It  said  this  can  be  done  by  terminating 
administrative  policy  requiring  "low-income 
housing  projects  to  be  located  in  areas  where 
they  will  serve  an  integrated  tenancy." 

It  said  the  public  bousing  program  In  its 
prcMnt  form  should  be  terminated  but  that 
low  interest  rates  should  be  provided  for 
tow-iaoocne  families  wtx>  want  to  become 
homeowners. 


Tax  Stall  Cloadt  Ecoaonk  Oatlsok 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  every 
quarter  these  days  there  Is  alarm  over 
the  trends  in  the  economy.  The  wide  con- 
sensus of  those  most  active  in  the  field 
Is  that  we  urgently  need  steps  to  stem 
inflation — steps  both  on  the  spending 
side  of  the  ledger  and  on  the  revenue 
side  as  well. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  some  would  still  stand  on 
the  argument  that  we  cannot  endorse  a 
tax  Increase  until  there  are  cuts  in 
spending.  The  best  we  can  do  now  is  to 
hold  appropriations  down,  and  this  is 
exactly  what  we  have  been  doing.  The 
timelag  before  these  cutbacks  will  be 
felt  on  spending  is  still  some  months, 
and  with  all  money  bills  except  the  sup- 
plemental now  past  the  House,  I  believe 
we  have  substantially  complied  with  the 
point  that  spending  should  be  cut.  It  is 
now  time  to  move  quicUy  on  the  tax 
bill. 

Our  men  in  Vietnam  are  doing  a  heroic 
and  gallant  Job  of  stappixig  aggression 
in  the  Far  East.  I  wonder  sometimes  if 
Americans  really  appreciate  the  sac- 
rtflces  they  are  rnaldng.  Surely  if  they 
give  all  they  have,  and  are  doing  it  so 
splendidly,  we  at  h<»ne  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  pay  the  small  price  necessary  to 
see  this  venture  through.  It  Is  mighty 
little  to  Mk.  It  Is  also  shocking  and 


that  some  would  oppose  our 


Govemmc  at. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
in  the  Ricord  an  article  by  William  S. 
White  fro  n  the  Washington  Post,  dated 
November  16,  1967.  Mr.  White  makes  a 
pointed  and  effective  analysis  of  this 
situation,  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  straightforward  and  challenging 
articles  to  appear  in  recent  date,  and  I 
submit  it  ibr  the  Record: 

Tax  Stai  X.   CuioDs   Economic   Outlook 

A  g^wio  ;  body  of  national  opinion,  most 
of  it  nonp(  xtisan  in  both  attitude  and  mo- 
tive, is  be|  Inning  to  question-  whether  the 
moral  and  economic  burdens  of  the  Viet- 
namese wai'  can  much  longer  be  fairly  borne 
without  d^  pianding  some  sacrifice  from  the 
country  at  large. 

As  to  ec«  nomics,  the  persistent  ref usiU.  of 
the  Democ-atlc  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  of 
Arkansas,  1  a  allow  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives itself  even  to  consider  the  merits  of 
a  tax  incn  mse  is  plainly  feeding  an  Infla- 
tionary m«  krement  now  more  a  fact  than  a 
mere  fear. 

Irratlona  ly  escalating  Interest  rates  are  in 
consequent  e  rising  into  what  is  no  longer 
a  looming  menace  but  rather  Into  a  here- 
and-now  reality  which  Is  worrying  both  the 
professlonat  economists  and  a  very  large  part 
of  the  Am^can  bualneas  community. 

The  conclusion  that  something  must  be 
done  here  Jto  stabilize  the  economy  and  to 
lower  the  mo&t  on  the  whole  monetary  sys- 
tem Is.  In  ract,  recognized  not  only  within 
the  Admlo^tration  but  actually  within  a 
wide  group  In  Congress  itself.  Many  there 
who  are  bekig  permitted  by  Mills'  irresponsi- 
bility to  duck  their  duty  to  meet  these  Issues 
are  still  not  made  entirely  happy  thereby. 

Obvlousl|,  the  orderly  way  would  be  the 
application,  however  painful,  of  temporary 
tax  increases  plus,  of  course,  additional  re- 
ductions Ini  Government  spending.  But  Con- 
gress has  lieen  made  powerless  to  act,  not 
by  any  studied  decision  that  a  tax  Increase 
would  be  ^ad  but  Instesid  sheerly  because 
Rep.  Mills  kas  put  down  a  personal  veto.  His 
stated  position  is  that  he  will  not  permit  any 
action  In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
unless  the  Administration — and  not  Con- 
gress— cuts  national  outlays.  This  extraordi- 
nary attitude  rejects  the  undeniable  Con- 
stitutional truth  that  Congress  itself  bears 
the  final  amd  conclusive  responsibility  for 
appropriations.  That  MUls  can  get  away  wlUi 
it  Is  an  lnt«esting  commentary  on  our  times. 

StiU  It  is  a  condition;  and  that  is  that. 
This  being  so,  it  Is  dUBciilt  to  see  how  the 
alternative  Imposition  of  some  Icind  of  war- 
time controls  can  be  much  longer  avoided, 
profoundly  unwelcome  though  these  would 
surely  be.  And  it  is  precisely  this  circum- 
stance that  causes  a  majority  of  business 
leaders,  notwithstanding  their  Republican 
background,  to  come  forward  In  support  oC 
the  AdmlnlEtration's  tax  bill. 

As  to  ths  national  morale,  the  case  for  a 
goodish  dose  of  forced  austerity  is  even  more 
compelling.  The  plain  and  tragic  truth  la 
that  a  vast  majority  of  Americans  have  never 
humanly  identified  themselves  with  the  rare- 
ly equalled  gallantry  and  suffering  at  our 
troops  out  there.  These  people  are  neither 
beatniks  nor  peacenlki — that  Uttle  noisy 
group  is  off  to  one  side — but  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  they  have  seen  the  war  aa  distant  aad 
imattraetivt  and  thus  aometbing  to  tot 
George  Q.  lafantryman  do.  Wbils  they  do  not 
identify  wltti  the  small  fragment  at  Aiaarloaa 
appeaaers,  ihtj  also  do  not  really  IdMitt^ 
with  the  iakni  and  neceanry  nattonsl  stnig> 
gle.  1 

.  The  couiftry  at  larfa  la  Uvlng  tt  tq».  Is  It 
not  time  to  require  at  leaat  •cm*  KnaU,  If 
only  largely  symboUc,  tscrtfloss  fTgm  VM,  tbe 
safe  civlUaiisr 
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GaOi  raiA  and  die  Hippies 


EXTEfrsION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OP 
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NEW    HAMPSHIXB 

7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

iy,  November  17, 1967 


Mr.   Speaker,   no  one 
rily  accuse  Harvard  econ- 
ienneth  Galbraith  of  being  a 
tr  Galbraith  is  noted  as 
)f  an  amusing  commentaiy 
"The  Affluent  Society," 
ig  satire  on  politics,  "The 
McLandress  E>imension." 

But  the  good  professor  has  come  up 
with  a  tedious  work,  "The  New  Indus- 
trial State,"  which  humorist  Al  Capp  be- 
lieves will  acliieve  immortality. 

Mr.  Capp  brilliantly  dissects  the  new 
Galbraith  tone  in  the  September  issue  of 
Nation's  Business.  He  finds  that  the  hip- 
pies and  tiife  professor  "were  made  for 
each  other'!  because  they  both  lielieve 
that  after  tne  rest  of  us  have  worked  to 
make  this  pountry  rich  and  prosperoui 
we  should  turn  it  over  to  them  to  assure 
the  achievement  of  certain  "esthetie 
goals"  at  tile  expense  of  our  industrial 
expansion. 

Al  Capp's  words  should  be  read  by 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  by  every 
American  who  wonders  Just  what  tbe 
Great  Society  is  getting  us  into. 
The  artici^  follows: 

QAtiliuLRH   AND   TRX  HiPPIXa 

The  late  fohn  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  to 
whose  speeches  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth  con. 
tributed  so  faiaij  sonorous  passages,  one* 
said  that  no  known  wit  could  hope  to  tx 
chosen  President  of  the  United  States  or  at 
any  small-town  bank. 

Americans,  he  felt,  are  reluctant  to  trust 
their  mcMiey-t-or  even  their  nation — to  s 
funny  msin.  And  that  make*  sense. 

To  be  funny,  a  man  must  be  unpredictabk, 
startling,  lighthe&rted.  And  none  of  us  waDfU 
anything  unpredictable  or  startling— or, 
worst  of  all,  Ugbthearted — done  with  ov 
savings  or  out  national  safety. 

We  feel  saf^r  with  a  dull  man. 

And  BO,  sal^  JFK,  any  man  who  has  won 
the  affecUon  M  the  public  with  his  wit— tout 
who  wants  then  to  win  its  trust — ^must  msk* 
follcs  forget  his  past  by  bec(»nlng  a  profound, 
or  better,  crsishing  bore. 

This  theory  is  borne  out  by  any  collectton 
of  speeches  by  successful  Presidential  caiutt- 
dates,  and  by  John  Kenneth  Oelbraith's  new 
book.  "The  Nsw  Industrial  State"  (Hougfatoa 
Mifflin  Co.,  Bdston,  Mass.).  Clearly  GalbnatH 
aspires  to  a  higher  level  of  pubUc  trust  than 
he  now  holds  as  National  Chairman  of  tb* 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  and  W*r- 
burg  Professor  of  Economics  at  Harvard. 
Thoae  people  twill  trust  anybody. 

"The  New  Industrial  State"  ends  by  stating 
that  vrhat  this  country  needs  to  pull  it  out 
of  the  mess  It's  in  (the  richest,  moet  power- 
ful, most  geoeroiia,  most  liveable  place  oa 
earth)  la  a  tstrongly  creative"  band.  And 
there  are  eomf  mighty  broad  hints  where  we 
can  find  that  hand;  such  as  that  it's  migbty 
doss  to  a  certain  tall  economist's  strooglT 
creative  wrtot, 

But  Oalbr^tli  has  ons  fatal  handlo^^ 
and  be  Is  oowageous  eno\igh  to  face  it  Bi 
is  a  known  wlk.  What's  more,  he's  been  wtttT 
•bout  tbtnga  llfaat  no  man  wlio  expects  tSi 
pubUe  to  «alB4  Ixlm  aartoaaly  abould  be  aay- 
tbtng  but  grate  about.  "Tbe  AlBuent  Sodetf* 
>s<at>lli1uii[  hta  M  the  mowt  amusing  earn- 


■entator  on  eooncMnlcs;  "The  McLandress 
Dimension"  revealed  him  ••  a  mercileae 
Mtirlst  of  poUUcs;  there  were  paaaagea  in 
-rtkt  Scotch-  that  Mark  Twain,  in  his  mort 
dlsreq>ectful  observaUona  of  reapecUbUity, 
hss  not  surpaased. 

nearly,  Oalbralth,  remembering  the  sd- 
Tlce  of  President  Kennedy,  decided  what  waa 
needed  to  make  the  public  forget  Us  de- 
lightful past  was  a  massive  dose  of  dullness. 
Some  may  consider  "The  New  Industrial 
Stste"  an  overdose,  but  no  one  who  has  tried 
it  can  ever  again  think  of  Galbraith  aa 
funny — or  readable. 

And  since  imreadablUty  is  the  essential 
Ingredient  of  a  deathless  classic,  "The  New 
Industrial  State"  U  cerUln  to  endure  for- 
(Twmore  on  the  bookshelves  of  serious  pub- 
lic men,  and  on  the  recommended  reading 
UsU  of  consclenUous  colleges.  Once  it's  a 
dsssic.  all  thoughtful  people  will  assume  that 
■U  other  thoughUul  people  have  read  It, 
and  this  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  any- 
CM  to  give  it  anotlftr  thought.  That  will 
Mnue  its  immortality. 

And  so  now  is  the  time,  when  It  U  merely 
s  best  eeUer,  to  find  out  what  Oalbraith's 
TiBW  Industrial  State"  really  shapes  up  as. 
Wben  it  becomes  a  classic,  and  that  could 
fasppen  any  minute  now.  it  will  be  too  late. 
All  we  can  do  from  then  on  la  revere  it  and 
wnU  It. 

Tou  can't  talk  about  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
teaith  and  hU  "New  Industrflal  State"  wlth- 
<mt  talking  about  Louis  Abolafia.  Abolafla  Is 
the  "hippie"  candidate  for  President.  His 
ompalgn  posters  show  that  he  has  quite  a 
Ut  of  hair,  but  no  clothes  at  all,  except  a  hat, 
wlileh  he  iises  to  cover  an  area  other  than 
Ui  head.  Other  posters  show  him  after  he 
bit  thrown  his  hat  into  the  ring  and  is 
■ylng  "What  Have  I  Oot  To  Hide?" 

Bight  here  I  must  disenchant  my  admirers 
wlio  may  hail  Abolafla  as  one  of  my  fantastic 
m^ons.  Abolafla  U  real — aU  too  real.  And  I 
netntly  had  him  on  my  TV  program 

Abolafla  thinks  it's  fine  for  one  ciaas  to 
pntdnce  things  and  another  class  to  run 
tUngi.  He  simply  suggests  that  a  different 
dta  take  over  the  running  end,  namely 
those  who,  like  himself,  have  not  had  their 
aeative  strength  drained  by  producing  any- 
thing but  poetic  stiggestions. 

Abolafla-s  platform  is  this:  Now  that  in- 
Mrior,  unimaginative  men  (In  hippie  lan- 
We.  "the  atralght  people,"  "the  guys  in 
MWlee,")  have  created  an  America  superior 
»  sny  society  anyone  dared  to  imagine,  it  is 
nae  to  turn  over  the  running  of  it  to  the 
hl|>plee  or  "flowier-chUdren." 

The  flower-children  are  the  children  of  a 
^eratlon  which  flowered  in  the  Depression 
•M  worked  and  fought  to  protect  their 
jwag  from  the  bitter  deprivation  they 
ttew,  and  the  menace  of  faclst  and  commu-" 
itot  domination  they  feared.  The  flower- 
ttUdren  bloomed  untouched  by  the  neces- 
■ty  to  struggle  for  personal  survival,  and 
sow  wont  touch  the  struggle  for  national 
•nmval.  And  Louis  Abolafla  is  their  leader 
A  couple  of  months  ago,  I  asked  Abolafla 
«tt  he  considered  his  chief  qualiflcaUons 
WthePreeldency. 

J^JV^^^^  "**^  "»y  o^^e'  candidate," 
«•  W|^ed,  "which  means  I  am  not  as  cyni- 
e»J  sbout  things.  And  Im  cleaner  than  they 
«»  I  have  never  dlrUed  my  hands  in  poll- 

J«^  I  asked  Abolafla  what,  as  com- 
•^der-ln-chief,  he'd  do  in  case  of  enemy 
•tttek,  he  said,  "Make  love,  not  war  " 

Ooofronted   with  such  a  tactic.  I  asked 
■^i^hat  he  thought  the  enemy  would  do. 

M^v-r.i"**  ^'^  ***"  "^"y  couldn't  flght 
Si  «!!  .  1*'*  ***  i°^  "»•  Tb»t  'W'UW  turn 
^^rs  into  love-ins.  Tou  know— Group 
^J»«-they  feel  good  and  don't  hurt  any- 
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^^  would  be  run  wlth-aa  Vice  P««l- 
^  Candidate  said  be  would  run  with  a 


Could  be  give  me  a  namer  He  asked  a 
nearby  blonde  in  a  mlnlaklrt  her  name  R 
waa  Janet.  I  tJUnk.  or  tt  may  have  Nmhi 
Sandy,  which  provw  bow  SMUy  we  forget 
our  Vice  Presidents.  * 

I  asked  him  who  be  would  choose  as  his 
Secretary  of  state. 

It  must  be.  he  said,  a  cat  who  digs  that  the 
time  Is  now  to  grab  the  scene  from  the  Man 
in  the  Necktie,  tell  him  to  either  oool  it  or 
flake  out,  and  give  the  flower-children  the 
chance  to  produce  something  groovey  from 
our  national  grossness  (or  Gross  National 
Product)  and  did  I  have  any  suggestions? 

At  the  time,  I  didnt.  How  could  I  know 
that,  a  few  blocks  from  my  home  In  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  an  old  and  cherished 
friend  waa  adding  the  final  flourishes  to  a 
manifesto  demanding  everything  the  hippies 
were  demanding?  How  cotUd  I  know  that  as 
the  flrst  hippie  President  was  flowering  in 
East  Greenwich  VUlage,  the  flrst  hippie 
economist  was  flowering  at  Harvard?  How 
could  they  know  about  each  other?  How 
could  an  Abolafla,  with  no  suits  at  aU  dare 
to  dream  that  a  Galbraith,  who  has  several 
would  be  perfecOy  in  tune  with  him? 

I  don't  suggest  that  Abolafla  reads  "The 
New  Industrial  State."  I  don't  suggest  that 
AbolafU  reads.  But  If  he  wUl  take  the  word 
of  one  who  proved  his  friendship  by  putting 
him  on  my  TV  show  when  I  could  have  had 
Harold  Stassen,  he  will  offer  the  State  De- 
partment Job  to  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  He 
couldn't  find  anyone  more  devoted  to  hippie 
ideals.  This  may  be  a  surprise  to  Galbraith 
and  to  Abolafla.  too,  and  it  may  not  be  a 
pleasant  one  for  either  of  them,  but  every 
shred  of  evidence  proves  that  they  were 
made  for  each  other. 

Hippies  claim  that  Beauty  and  Art  are 
more  Important  to  the  national  welfare  than 
material  things,  and  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  Beauty  and  Art  (hippies)  at  aU 
times,  except  when  they're  caahliig  their 
unemployment  or  allowance  checks,  should 
outrank  those  who  merely  produce  (the 
straight  people,  the  Joe  Sinceres.  the  hub- 
cape,  the  Daddy  Warbucks;  in  a  nutshell  the 
whole  non-hippie  bit) .  The  hippies,  however 
don't  go  along  with  thoae  who  believe  that 
producers  aboiUd  t)e  beaten  up  and  all  their 
productions  burnt  That's  the  Non-Violent 
movement. 

On  AbolalU's  campaign  posters  his  quali- 
fications for  being  Chief  Executive  are  lUted 
as:  Artist,  Poet,  Philosopher. 

Does  Galbraith  support  Abolafla?  Let  his 
book  answer:  The  perfect  "New  Industrial 
State"  will  exist  says  Galbraith,  when  we 
reaUze  that  "beyond  the  area  of  goods  and 
services,  however  supplied,  and  the  demand 
for  them,  however  contrived,  is  the  future 
world  of  Aesthetic  Experience.  This  is  served 
not  by  factories  or  engineers,  but— bv 
artists." 

No  Harvard  professor  ever  gave  any  Presi- 
dential candidate  a  more  unqualified  en- 
dorsement. 

Would  anyone  but  Abolafla  suit  Galbraith? 
Let  him  answer,  in  his  own  words,  from 
bis  own  classic: 

"Aesthetic  achievement  U  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  industrial  system— In  oonfUct 
with  it." 

Is  Galbraith  bitter  about  a  aodety  not 
yet  run  by  Abolafla?  If  it's  bitternsM 
you  want,  try  reading  this  aloud,  as  it  must 
have  been  written,  with  clenched  teeth- 

"Aesthetic    goals     (today)     must    uauaDv 

prove  that  they  yield  economic  advantage" 

But  If  Abolafla  gets  in.  would  OalbraiUi 

feel  better?  Read  his  answer:  """"""i 

"Aesthetic  goals  would  be  accorded  prtor- 
lty--and  Industrial  efficiency  would  be  sub- 
ordinate to  them." 

He  concedes,  as  Abolafla  doe*,  that  thla 
•would  be  InconvMilent-  and  "usoaUv 
achieved  at  some  cost  to  eoonomle  growth." 
But  he  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
blpple  candidate,  and  with  aU  the  hlpDlsa  In 
the  world,  irtien  he  declares  that^^eau^ 


la  wwiii  the  sacrifice  of  some  increase  Ui  the 
Oroas  National  Product." 

We  havent  had  an  economist  like  that 
rtnce  Sdna  St.  Vincent  MlUay.  We  havent 
bad  an  eoonomle  theory  that  made  as  much 
good.  Old-fashioned  eense  alnoe  she  stated: 
Jfy  oafwfle  burris  at  Itoth  end*; 

It  uHU  not  latt  the  night; 
But.  ah,  my  /oe«  and,  oh,  mw 

friend*—  ' 

It  gives  a  lovely  Ught. 

.  Oalbralth  says  it  better,  of  course,  and 
AbolafU  says  it  even  better  than  Galbraith 
But  it  is  the  sort  of  thinking  that  made  the 
InsuU  «nplre,  Parouk,  and  BlUle  Sol  Estes 
the  household  words  they  are  today. 


Mrs.  Eufeue  Coaresma  is  Hawaii's  Top 
Career  WomaB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  BAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVXS 

Thursday.  November  16, 1967 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  Hawaii's  foremost  community  work- 
ers, Mrs.  Eugenic  "Connie"  Cuaresma 
has  been  selected  as  the  top  career 
woman  of  the  year  by  the  Kauai  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Club. 

Mrs.  Cuaresma  was  honored  by  her 
local  club  during  a  recent  observance  of 
NaUonal  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Week,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  Join  her  many  friends  to  extend- 
ing congratulations  on  this  well-de- 
served recognition. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Hawaii,  and  a 
native  of  my  home  island  of  Kauai,  Mrs 
Curasema  is  a  graduate  of  Waimea  High 
School  and  the  University  of  Hawaii 
She  has  been  a  schoolteacher  for  the  past 
18  years,  and  at  present  she  teaches  the 
sixth  grade  at  Kaumakani  School. 

"Connie"  is  the  only  woman  member 
of  the  Kauai  County  Charter  Commis- 
sion.  Her  de^   toterest  to   community 
affairs  is  evidenced  by  her  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Kauai  County  Office  of 
Economic  Development,  and  as  a  Direc- 
tor of   the  Kauai   County  Community 
Chest  Campaign.  She  serves,  also,  as  a 
member  of  the  managing  committee  of 
3^"*^  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital 
The  mother  of  a  6-year-old  son,  Mrs 
Cuaresma.  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
counseling  the  youth  of  her  community 
and  In  combating  juvenile  delinquency 
A    noteworthy    article     about    Mrs 
Cuaresma,  who  has  given  so  much  of 
her  talent  and  time  to  the  betterment 
of  her  community,  i«H)eared  in  the  Oc- 
tober 25.   1967,  edition  of  the  Garden 
Island.  I  take  pleasure  In  Inserting  this 
article  to  the  Record  for  the  attention 
or  my  colleagues  to  Congress: 
Mes.  Et7GEino  CxTAsisiu  Is  Kauai's  Top 

Cakkb  Woman 
BPW  members  honored  Mrs.  Eugenlo  (Con- 
suelo)  Cuaresma  of  Kekaha.  who  was  se- 
lected  as  Kauai's  top  career  woman  durlna 
the  obaervance  of  National  BPW  Week  ata 
eocktaU  and  dinner  gathering  Saturdav  Oc- 
tobjr  31,  at  the  WaUua  Country  Club 

Mrs.  Don  iWa  WM  mlstreaa  of  ceremony 
and  a*  the  Introduced  Un.  Coazwama  a 
maui^  Irt  was  prewnt«l  bar  by  lir. 
Jack  Beynolds.  president  of  Kauai  BPW.  Mrs. 
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Cuaresma   thanked   mirnihw  tar  lioiicriiic 
her. 

lira.  Cuazcsma  was  bom  on  Kanal  and  lived 
la  HawaU  all  of  her  lUe.  She  la  a  graduate 
of  Waimea  High  School  and  the  Unlveralty 
of  HawaU  where  she  majored  In  education. 
She  haa  taught  for  the  paat  18  years  and 
teaches  sixth  graders  at  Kaumafcant  SchooK 
She  has  also  conducted  claasee  In  adult  edu> 
cation  since  1946  and  assisted  IndlTlduals  to 
become  naturalized  citizens  and  to  take  their 
role  as  better  citizens  in  the  community. 

As  active  member  of  the  Kekaha  Methodist 
Church  she  serves  as  chairman  of  the  board 
and  as  Sunday  School  teacher  and  spends 
much  time  In  civic  wcwk  and  takes  keen  in- 
terest In  counseling  and  combating  Juvenile 
delinquency.  A  past  president  of  the  Kauai 
BPW  Club,  Hawaii  Education  Association, 
Kauai  County  W7CA  Association  and  she  is 
currently  serrlng  as  vice  president  of  Kauai 
Filipino  Women's  Club,  Kekaha  Community 
Association,  and  president  of  the  Kauai  Vet- 
erans' Hospital  Women's  Avudliary. 

'The  only  woman  serving  on  the  Kauai 
County  Charter  commission,  "Connie"  also 
serrea  on  the  Office  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment, County  of  Kauai.  She  is  a  director  of 
the  Kauai  Community  Chest,  Kauai  Crip- 
pled Children  and  on  the  mansiglng  com- 
mittee of  the  Kauai  Veterans'  Memorial 
Hospital. 

Kauai's  nominee  is  also  listed  In  Who's 
Who  Of  Amerlcaii  Women.  In  her  leisure  she 
enjoys  reading,  collecting  records  and  baking. 
SIM  la  also  talented  in  music,  drama  and 
always  called  to  serve  as  mistress  of  cere- 
mony. 

The  Eugenlo  Coaresman  are  the  parents  of 
a  alx  year  old  son. 


*^am  Raps"  Possible,  Evea  in  Orefoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 

or  oasooN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  14,  1967 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Rkcord  an  editorial  from 
the  Eugene,  Oreg.,  Register -Guard, 
which  was  published  November  2. 1  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  this  perceptive 
editorial: 

"BUK  Baps"  Possible,  Evkk  zk  Okboon 

Congress  is  considering  a  big  anti-crime 
bill.  Some  of  It  is  aimed  at  crime  and  would 
do  such  useful  and  necessary  things  as  help 
beef  up  local  police  departments.  But  much 
Is  aimed  squarely  at  the  Supreme  Court  and 
decisions  that  the  Court's  detractors  insist 
coddle  criminals.  Among  those  decisions  are 
rulings  on  the  right  of  an  accused  person  to 
have  an  attorney  at  all  times  and  on  the  ad- 
missibility of  his  confession. 

The  Court's  critics  can  rummage  through 
the  cases  and  find  horrible  examples  of 
peope  who  were  let  out  of  Jail  only  to  commit 
new  crimes.  A  favorable  example  is  that  of 
Danny  Escobedo,  a  Chicago  hoodlimi  whose 
name  graces  one  of  the  signal  cases  of  this 
kind.  Sprung  after  his  conviction  of  killing 
his  brother-in-law,  he's  been  In  trouble  ever 
since. 

However,  the  Court's  critics  have  not  been 
able  to  show,  statistically  and  In  a  cauae- 
and -effect  manner,  that  these  controversial 
decisions  have  had  any  marked  Influence  on 
the  crime  rate.  Many  eltlsens,  presumed  In- 
nocent until  found  otherwise,  are  treated 
more  fairly  today,  thanks  to  those  decisions. 
And  many  were  Imprisoned  under  conditions 
that  hardly  square  with  the  American  sys- 
tem of  justice.  Among  them  Is  a  certain  Ol- 


daoQ.  who  was  railroaded  Into  prison  in  Flor- 
ida and  who  later  gave  his  name  to  another 
of  the  landmark  decisions  on  the  rights  of 
the  accused. 

But  one  naed  not  look  to  Florida  for  a 
horrible  exanmle.  Klamath  Falls  offers  the 
example  of  a  certain  McV/illlams  who  in 
1958  killed  his  wife's  boy  friend.  A  federal 
court  has  Just  set  aside  his  conviction  of 
second  degree  murder,  for  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  life.  The  facts  are  these: 

This  McWlIUams,  bis  estranged  wife  and 
the  boy  friend  were  drinking  whisky  and 
beer  and  pla(ring  cards.  In  the  course  of 
these  amenities,  the  boy  friend  pulled  a  knife 
on  McWilllams.  McWilliams  took  It  away 
from  him.  Thi  ly  drank  and  played  cards  some 
more  until  thi  i  boy  friend  Invited  McWilliams 
to  step  outsld ;. 

Outside,  tt^B  boy  friend  began  swinging 
a  rake  at  M(  Williams.  The  estranged  wife 
ran  out  with  a  shotgun.  McWilliams  took  it 
away  from  hei  and  with  it  hit  the  boy  friend 
under  the  chii  i,  killing  him.  The  gun  was  not 
fired. 

Still  drunk,  [McWilliams  drove  to  the  police 
station  and  Confessed  what  he  had  done. 
The  wife  came  down,  too,  and  gave  testimony 
damaging  to  her  husband.  So  passed  Satur- 
day night  In  Klamath  Palls.  On  Monday,  the 
district  attorney  charged  McWilliams  with 
first  degree  murder,  offering  to  knock  the 
charge  down  to  second  degree  If  McWilliams 
would  plead  guilty,  which  he  did.  The  district 
attorney  also  told  blm  he  could  be  paroled 
In  from  six  mpntbs  to  two  years,  which  was 
not  true.  After  waiving  his  right  to  a  lawyer, 
he  was  senteiiced,  on  Wednesday,  to  life  In 
prison.  ' 

Nobody  told  him  he  didn't  have  to  testify 
when  drunk  or  that  be  had  a  right  to  a 
lawyer  at  that  time.  He  heard  his  wife  make 
a  statement  damaging  to  him,  but  did  not 
know  that  sbf  could  not  testify  agamst  him 
without  his  consent.  Nobody  advised  him  of 
the  legal  definitions  of  first  and  second  degree 
murder  or  manslaughter,  nor  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  plea  pf  self-defense.  The  Judge  did 
not  question  his  plea  nor  his  waiver  of 
a  lawyer. 

Thanks  to  pregon'a  public  defender  and 
the  American  iClvll  Liberties  Union  this  man 
got  Justice.  Bitt  it  took  nine  years.  Congress- 
men who  speik  so  readily  of  "emptying  the 
Jails"  should  jlocdc  more  carefully  into  the 
kind  of  bum  r^pe  the  Supreme  Court  is  trying 
to  prevent. 


I  rap 


EcoDonuc  ppportuBity  Amendnieiits  of 
1967 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EllILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

.or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  IS,  1967 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide 
an  improved  tlconomlc  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  fuqds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  econoinic  opportunity  programs,  to 
authorize  an  Emergency  Emplojrment  Act, 
and  for  other  burposee. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  de- 
bate in  the  House  regarding  the  Eco- 
nomic OppoiStunity  Act  has  occupied  the 
broad  attention  of  the  entire  Nation.  In 
Hartford,  COnn.,  wliere  the  public  has 
been  closely  concerned  with  the  oppor- 
tunities and  problems  of  the  poverty 
campaign,  a  fine  editorial  appeared  last 
week  in  the  Catholic  Transcript,  publi- 
cation of  tlis  archdiocese. 


It  warned  oi  the  dangers  which  migiit 
grow  from  the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
gram and  of  the  bill.  The  Committee 
action  removed  those  fears,  but  I  bellere 
the  editorial  deserves  attention  to  show 
this  domestic  Issue  in  balanced  form.  I 
therefore  offer  it  for  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fai.se  Ec4>noict  at  tbk  Bottsx 

The  federal  government's  anti-poverty 
program  Is  In  immediate  danger  of  assassina- 
tion in  the  HoUse  of  Representatives.  The 
President  has  aiked  for  an  appropriation  of 
about  two  billloii  dollars  to  fund  the  program 
for  another  year.  Some  leaders  in  the  House 
propose  cutting  this  by  at  least  a  half,  u- 
ready,  with  available  funds  exhausted,  antl- 
poverty  projects  are  closing  down  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  program  as  a  whole 
is  doomed  to  crippling,  perhaps  termination, 
if  its  enemies  in  the  House  prevail. 

What  la  being  requested  by  the  President 
Is  roughly  equivalent  to  what  the  Vietnam 
war  is  costing  I  us  each  month.  It  is  an 
anomaly,  If  noi  an  obscenity,  to  contend 
that  a  country  Which  can  afford  an  outlay  of 
two  billion  doUqrs  a  month  for  the  prosecn- 
tion  of  an  apparently  endless  and  boot- 
less war  on  the  remote  Asiatic  mainland, 
cannot  afford  a  luke  sum  for  a  whole  year's 
effort  to  grapplej  with  the  root  ca\ises  of  the 
povery  which  »  blighting  our  cities  and 
poisoning  our  so(;lety. 

The  attack  oil  the  anti-poverty  program 
Is  being  made  li^  the  name  of  economy.  The 
program  is  said  to  be  wasteful.  Even  If  one 
grants  that  the  Vietnam  war  is  not,  in  Iti 
entirety,  a  moQstroiis  waste  unparailed  in 
our  history,  thefe  Is  stUl  Incalculable  waste 
involved  In  It.  Vietnamese  profiteers  have 
made  fat  fortimes  at  otu:  expense.  Huge 
amounts  of  supplies  have  been  stolen.  Hard- 
ly are  they  on  t^e  docks  when  the  wholesale 
thievery  begins.,  Other  sizable  amounts  go 
Into  the  black  itiarket.  There  have  been  al- 
legations that  tome  of  our  supplies  expe- 
ditiously find  their  way  Into  the  bands  at 
the  forces  we  are  fighting.  TTie  American  tax- 
payers are  taking  a  scandalous  rooking.  Bat 
the  House  economizers  appear  unconcerned. 
There  is  an  occasional  yelp  of  complaint,  but 
nothing  like  ths  clamorous,  concerted  drive 
to  klU  the  domestic  anti-poverty  program. 

Why  such  stole  indifference  to  the  greater 
waste,  and  such  stem  and  self-righteous  op- 
position to  the  lesser?  And  why,  for  that 
matter,  such  determination  to  economize  at 
the  expense  of  ^he  desperately  poor  on  the 
part  of  people  |rtio  abruptly  abandon  con- 
cern about  economy  when  It  comes  to  legis- 
lation which  reeks  of  the  pork  barrel  and  to 
tax  legislation  notoriously  xinjust  in  the 
favor  it  shows  the  richest  of  their  con- 
stituents? It  is  snall-mindedness.  which  falls 
utterly  to  grasp! the  critical  situation  In  the 
cities  and  Its  faieful  bearing  on  the  health, 
stability,  and  ^ture  of  the  nation  as  t 
whole.  I 

Some  of  the  absurdly  false  economizers  see 
their  denial  of  ^equate  funds  to  the  anti- 
poverty  program  as  punitive.  It  is  In  some 
sense  politically  punitive,  aimed  at  hurting 
the  administration  now  In  office.  But  this  in- 
tention, although  certainly  operative,  they 
would  not  adm$i.  They  do  admit  a  wish  to 
visit  chastisement  on  those  responsible  for 
rioting  In  the  clUes.  Yet  the  reftisal  of  sufll- 
cient  financing  tor  the  anti-poverty  program 
Is  calculated  no^  to  quiet  unrest  but  to  in- 
crease and  furtl)er  embitter  It.  The  punish- 
ment devised  bfr  the  economizers  will  fall 
upon  all  the  American  people,  as  the  conie- 
qtiences  of  a  paftlal,  pinchpenny  address  to 
the  vast  and  crljtlcal  problem  of  poverty  be- 
gin to  unfold.     J 

Undoubtedly  there  have  been  mistakes  la 
the  antl -poverty  program,  some  of  them 
whoppers,  most  pf  them  venial.  But  the  pro- 
gram la  still  new,  still  experimental.  There 
have  also  been  mistakes  in  the  space  pro- 
gram,  and  far  fnore  costly  ones.  Is  this  a 
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leason  for  abandoning  or  deguttlng  the  space 
yrogram?  We  hear  no  sutii  demands  from 
tlie  House  or  from  any  other  quarter. 

Tte  conquest  of  poverty  is  incomparably 
Bore  urgent  than  the  conquest  of  space.  A 
sssslve,  sustained.  Imaginative,  and  expen- 
rive  attempt  to  eliminate  poverty,  to  give 
Uie  poor  means  and  incentive  for  self-better- 
■lent,  to  bring  life  and  'hope  to  a  segment  of 
•or  society  which  Is  ttiming  gangrenous — 
With  inescapably  fatal  oonsequenoea  for  the 
Whole  social  organism:  this  is  Imperative.  It 
)■  imperaUve  not  only  In  the  interest  of  the 
peer,  not  only  In  that  of  the  urban  sector, 
feat  also  in  that  of  the  country  at  large.  It 
Is  probably  the  moat  Important  order  of 
fell  news  now  before  the  nation.  But  power- 
ful forces  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
sfe  making  monkey  business  of  it. 
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Air  PoUotioD  Control 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  L  ASHLEY 

OF   OHIO 
a  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday.  November  2,  1967 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
eooslderaUon  the  bill  (S.  780)  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  authorize  planning  grants 
to  air  pollution  control  agencies;  expand 
leaearch  provisions  relaUng  to  fuels  and 
vehicles;  provide  for  Interstate  air  pollution 
control  agencies  or  commissions;  authorize 
the  establishment  of  air  quality  standartls 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  4  years 
■go  we  launched  a  national  attack  on 
«lr  pollution  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
UeS.  Under  this  act  and  its  1965  and 
1066  amendments  we  made  great  strides 
taair  pollution  control.  We  initiated 
sereral  Interstate  abatement  actions 
«Wch  will  ultimately  benefit  millions  of 
people;  we  published  standards  which 
Me  bringing  all  new  automobiles  under 
oontrol  beginning  with  the  1968  model 
jear;  we  have  begun  to  increase  oiu"  re- 
search efforts  and  have  begun  to  make 
progress  toward  the  control  of  sulfur 
•ddes  and  other  Important  gaseous  pol- 
iBtants  which  were  once  clearly  beyond 
oar  reach.  Through  tlie  matchlng- 
srants  provision  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
State,  and  local  control  programs  have 
beoi  able  to  increase  their  budgets  from 
MB  than  $13  million  before  its  passage, 
to  approximately  $26  million  during  the 
cirrent  year. 

But  as  the  administration  was  the  first 
to  point  out,  we  have  only  begun.  Last 
Jwnuary,  in  recommending  that  the 
Congress  adopt  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
ml,  the  President  said: 

Tlie  poUutlon  problem  la  getting  worse. 
Wi  are  not  even  controUlng  today's  level  of 
jaiutlon.  Ten  years  from  now,  when  indus- 
wM  production  and  waste  disposal  have  In- 
«"ed  and  the  number  of  automobiles  on 
•■streets  and  highways  exceeds  110  million, 
••  ™»"  li«ve  lost  the  batUe  for  clean  air— 


i  we  strengthen  our  regulatory  and  re- 
••th  efforta  now. 

1q  the  years  ahead,  air  pollution  will 
*0"en  in  direct  proportion  to  the  Na- 
«Qi  economic  growth.  Increases  in 
pan  population,  demands  for  heat  and 
■^i^y.  use  of  motor  veliicles.  disposal  of 


refuse,  and  production  and  consimiption 
of  manufactured  goods.  Given  the  fact 
that  all  these  factors  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing, it  is  reaconable  to  assume  that  it  will 
not  be  long  before  air  pollution  reaches 
truly  critical  proportions  in  many  parts 
of  tile  coimtry.  To  avoid  the  impending 
dangers  to  the  Nation's  health  and  wel- 
fare, both  our  researoh  efforts  and  oiu: 
regulatory  activities  must  be  strength- 
ened. Strong  regulatory  programs  are 
needed  to  insure  full  application  of  eco- 
nomically feasible  metiiods  of  controlling 
pollution  at  its  sources. 

The  proposed  Air  Quality  Act  would 
strengthen  regulatory  measures  to  pre- 
vent and  abate  pollution  of  the  air,  and 
would  provide  for  expanded  research  on 
the  causes  and  control  of  pollution  of  the 
air.  The  bill  would  also  empower  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  certain  tiiat  State  governments 
meet  their  respcmsibilitles. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  would  pro- 
vide the  tools  and  the  impetus,  the  fuel 
and  the  thrust  to  move  ahead  in  a  des- 
perate race  against  catastrophe.  The  Kp- 
proach  is  sound.  The  need  is  urgent.  I 
strongly  support  enactment  of  this  bill 
and  urge  tny  colleagues  to  Join  In  pass- 
ing it. 


Priorities  and  the  90tli  Conp^ss 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF  Krw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  House  have  shown  a  lack 
of  compassion  this  week  while  consider- 
ing ttie  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  The  majority  party,  re- 
sisting the  battering  attempts  to  cut  the 
guts  out  of  the  program,  did  manage  to 
keep  the  scope  of  the  war  on  poverty 
intact. 

The  House  vote  to  cripple  the  war  on 
poverty  is  a  sad,  sad  commentary  on  the 
irrational  priorities  set  by  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Our  Nation's  health — the  hungry, 
the  imdereducated,  the  luiskilled,  and 
the  underprivileged  should  have  received 
primary  consideration  in  the  House. 

After  approving  nearly  $5  billion  for 
the  space  program,  nearly  $5  billion  for 
public  works  and  an  appropriation  to 
develop  a  supersonic  transport  wliich 
will  eventually  cost  $5  billion,  the  90th 
Congress  regrettably  made  drastic  cuts 
in  the  poverty  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  is  an  ur- 
gent need  to  cut  spending  on  the  space 
and  supersonic  transport  programs  the 
public  works  projects  which  can  be  de- 
ferred until  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  over, 
and  other  nonessential  programs. 

The  President  should  set  the  priorities 
which  the  House  has  failed  to  do. 

Many  in  Congress  also  fall  to  realize 
that  the  withdrawal  of  these  funds  Is 
false  economy.  The  House  action  will 
merely  shift  the  burden  to  other  areas 
such  as  social  services,  job  training  pro- 
grams, education  and  several  other  forms 
of  assistance.  The  end  result  would  cost 


the  I»ederal  Oovenunent  many  move  «jB- 
lions  of  dollars. 

Many  people  have  been  restored  to  the 
group  of  taxiuiyers  from  the  ranks  of  tax- 
eaters.  They  have  been  U^en  off  the 
reUef  rolls.  On-the-job  training  pit»- 
grams  and  training  to  upgrade  Job  ca- 
pacities have  been  most  successful. 

A  reduction  in  war  on  jwverty  fimds 
would  adversely  affect  too  many  people 
too  quickly.  It  will  affect  programs  al- 
ready in  progress.  How  can  we  forget  the 
disturbances  and  riots  wiiich  tiave  in- 
creased steadily  from  1961  tlirough  the 
summer  of  1967. 1  fear  that  repercussions 
in  the  summer  of  1968  will  not  be  easi]^ 
subdued  and  that  the  90th  Congress  wUl 
be  haunted  by  their  unrealistic  order  of 
priorities. 

Acc^tance  Speech  Gvea  hj  Thorotoa  W. 
Owes  Upea  ReceiviM  the  Distucnishcd 
Service  Medal  Prescated  by  the  Gm. 
mopolitaa  Club  of  Waihiactoa,  D.C, 
October  26,  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF   CAUrOBXIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  17. 1967 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oosmc^oU- 

tan  Club  of  Wasliington  recently  con- 
ferred its  distinguished  service  medal  on 
Mr.  Thornton  W.  Owen.  In  his  accept- 
ance of  this  award,  Mr.  Owen  made  a 
number  of  comments  which  I  believe  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  an  of  us. 
While  we  may  or  may  not  agree  with  all 
of  the  things  Mr.  Thornton  suggests,  the 
points  he  makes  are  certainly  valid  and 
his  speech  -focuses  attention  on  some  of 
the  more  critical  problems  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  insert  the  text  of  J<Ir.  Owen's  speech 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
AccEPTANCK  Speech  Given  bt  Thornton  W. 

Owen  Upon  Receivino  the  DisriNaoisHED 

SeBVICX      MP>*L     FaXSXNTSD     BT     TBI      COS- 

JiopoLrrAN    Club    of    WAsiUNCTaif,    D.C . 
October  26.  1967 

It  Is  Indeed  an  honor  tor  me  to  have  been 
chosen  to  receive  the  CosmopoUtan  Club's 
DisUnguished  Service  Medal.  I  feel  quite 
humble  considering  the  long  list  of  distin- 
guished individuals  whom  you  have  previ- 
ously honored.  Whatever  honor  lalls  oo  me 
likewise  must  faU  on  my  associates  who  have 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  participate  In  many 
activities. 

I  also  feel  that  you  not  only  honor  me  but 
also  my  wife,  Coliette,  whom  many  of  you 
know,  as  behind  whatever  success  I  may  have 
had,  she  stands.  She  has  been  nearly  as  active 
m  various  activities  as  I  have  been — ^particu- 
larly in  the  work  of  the  Florence  Crtttentan 
Home  and  the  D.C.  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren— her  pet  projects. 

I  would  like  to  take  th  c^prntunlty  to 
talk  to  you  about  the  City  of  Washington. 
It  U  a  great  commvmity.  I  feel  privileged  to 
live  in  It  and  fortunate  to  be  one  whose 
family  has  resided  and  operated  a  business 
here  for  four  generations — my  two  sons  new 
being  associated  with  the  famUy  firm. 

By  most  American  standards,  we  are  the 
envy  of  a  great  many  people  aU  over  the 
nation.  We  enjoy  the  fastest  rate  of  growth 
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of  any  major  urban  area.  We  have  the  hlgbeat 
p«r  cifilta  Income.  With  800,000  Federal  em- 
ployee*, we  hSTe  the  most  etahle  economy  of 
any  major  elty.  We  hare  the  flneet  airport 
In  the  world.  We  are  getting  ready  to  In- 
augurate ISO  mile  an  hour  train  service  to 
the  northeast.  There  la  no  sign  of  let-up  In 
the  type  of  development  by  which  we  nor- 
mally measure  a  community's  progress. 

Unfortunately,  this  Capital  City  has  Its 
share  at  social,  economic,  cultural  and  poli- 
tical problems.  Some  of  them  are  real  and 
widely  acknowledged;  others  are  projected 
guesses.  Still  otliers  are  largely  conditions 
and  forecasts  based  on  emotional  applica- 
tions of  outmoded  guidelines  which  are  no 
longer  valid  In  Washington  or  any  other  ex- 
panding concentrated  urban  center. 

Nevertheless,  business  and  professional 
leaders  who  mainly  comprise  this  audience 
must  recognise  that  the  time  has  come  when 
more  thorough,  courageous,  dynamic,  and 
effective  solutions  for  our  city's  problems 
must  be  developed. 

The  change  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
form  of  government  Indicates  that  now  is  the 
time  when  there  must  be  more  detailed  at- 
tention to  local  problems  by  all  of  xia.  Some 
of  these  arc  going  to  be  local  District  of 
Columbia  matters  which  will  not  concern 
suburbanites,  but  most  of  them  will  affect. 
In  some  pleasure,  this  entire  metropolitan 
area — the  market  place — or  the  social  and 
economic  entity  which  comprises  the  City  of 
Washington. 

The  Inner-clty,  the  Federal  City,  Is  the 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  entire  com- 
.  muiaty.  It  gives  the  whole  commimlty  its 
character.  Its  vigor.  Its  reason  for  being. 
Waahlncton.  like  every  metropolis  no  mat- 
ter lunr  wall  Its  suburban  areas  are  planned 
and  buUt  and  run,  will  not  grow  and  de^ 
velop  and  prospet  if  Its  central  area  becomes 
sluggish  or  Ineffective  or  dies. 

On  the  whole,  we  beUeve  Intelligent  cc»n- 
munlty  leaders  throughout  the  entire  area 
aubaertb*  to  this  principle.  There  are  some, 
however,  who  take  the  opposite  point  of 
view.  It  Is  Important  that  there  be  general 
acceptance  of  the  basic  premise  that  there 
can  be  no  Montgomery  or  Fairfax  Counties 
or  IWla  Chxirch  In  their  present  happy  and 
growing  state  without  a  healthy  and  active 
District  of  Columbia  serving  as  a  nucleus  to 
hold  this  entire  organism  together. 

The  Metropolitan  area  of  Washington,  like 
many  other  cities,  is  the  victim  of  obsolete 
political  boundaries  making  coordinated 
planning  difficult  if  not  impossible,  and  en- 
couraging both  people  and  business  to  seek 
tax  shelters  In  the  surrounding  sub\irb6.  The 
various  parts  of  the  Metropolltam  area  all 
face  In  general  the  same  problem  of  provid- 
ing common  services  for  their  people — 
sewer,  water,  transportation,  education,  land 
US*  planning,  police  and  fire  protection,  etc., 
while  the  District  faces  the  problem  of  fur- 
nishing the  same  services  not  only  to  those 
who  live  within  Its  political  boundaries  but 
also  to  those  who  work  In  the  District  dur- 
ing the  day  returning  to  the  subiirbs  at 
night.  How  much  more  sensible  to  provide 
such  services  through  common  agencies  or 
authorities.  An  attempt  at  solving  the  mass 
transit  problem  through  the  creation  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority by  means  of  a  three  way  state  com- 
pact is  a  step  In  this  direction.  How  much 
better  If  the  various  political  areas  united 
to  solve  some  of  their  other  common  prob- 
lems. The  Council  of  Governments,  common- 
ly referred  to  as  COO,  is  a  beglhnlng  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties  unite  to  provide  certain 
conunon  services. 

In  the  meantime  the  major  challenge  we 
face  In  the  District  today  Is  to  make  the 
newly  app(^nted  commissioner-council  form 
of  government  work.  Regardless  of  whether 
,we  were  for  or  against  the  change.  The  fact 


remains  we  ^ave  a  new  government.  There 
are  some  who  think  It  won't  work  and  who 
will,  therefore.  Just  Ignore  the  new  setup 
and  try  to  dodge  any  association  with  It. 
Certainly  there  are  going  to  be  s<»ne  rough 
spots  until  the  new  procedures  take  form 
and  win  acceptance.  Kven  strong  advocates 
of  the  plan  admit  that  this  settling  down 
period  may  p«  protracted  and  troublesome 
in  a  number  of  respects,  which  Is  only  nat- 
ural whenever  the  top  structure  of  an  or- 
ganization Is  changed.  The  duration  of  these 
conditions  cAn  be  shortened  If  all  of  us  will 
put  our  shoi^ders  to  the  wheel  and  cooperate 
in  eliminating  the  rou«h  spots  emd  making 
the  system  work  more  smoothly. 

There  are  also  many  various  independent 
government  agencies  whose  activities  direct- 
ly affect  thei  District.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  male  them  mwe  responsive  to  the 
District  Gowrment  and-  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

I  am  one  pf  those  who  believes  that  this 
Federal  Cltyjvery  much  needs  voting  repre- 
sentation In  the  Congress  If  it  Is  to  be  r\m 
and  devel(^>«d  as  I  am  sure  all  of  us  want  It 
to  be.  There 'is  now,  for  the  first  time,  every 
indication  that  the  Congress  will  adopt  an- 
other amendment  to  the  Constitution  giving 
\is  such  reprfsentation. 

Congressiocal  representation,  it  seems  to 
me,  will  givei  us  an  opportunity  to  deal  with 
many  of  the  formidable  problems  confront- 
ing us  moral  effectively.  With  one  or  more 
voices  in  the  Congress,  we  should  be  able  to 
get  quicker  $nd  more  positive  recognition  of 
the  Federal  Government's  special  responsi- 
bility for  helping  to  solve  many  of  our  local 
problems — most  especially  our  financial  ones. 
Voting  representation  will  have  great  prac- 
tical value  tn  handling  District  legislation 
In  committee  and  on  the  fioor.  I  appeal  to  all 
of  you  here  today  to  lend  your  personal  sup- 
port to  the  campaign  for  voting  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress. 

This  city  (the  District)  must  be  designed 
and  equipped  to  do  more  than  just  provide 
sites  for  federal  buildings.  It  must  serve  the 
people  employed  in  these  buildings  with  su- 
perior city  services.  It  miist  develop  a  mod- 
em transportation  system — including  not 
only  rapid  r*ll  transportation  but  also  free- 
ways as  well  as  parking — to  move  people  and 
goods.  It  must  move  toward  a  more  efficient 
use  of  land.  We  need  to  abandon  the  low 
density  development  pattern  of  many  years 
If  we  are  to  solve  present  housing  problems 
and  broadeni  the  economic  base  necessary  to 
sustain  vigorous  and  healthy  growth  and  in- 
«rease  the  tax  base. 

Why  must  Washington  let  slums  and  sub- 
standard housing  occupy  the -most  valuable 
areas  of  the  city?  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  waste  most  of  our  land,  our  streets, 
our  waterfront  areas,  our  parks,  when  by 
raising  the  height  limitation  and  Increasing 
the  permissible  density  In  the  "close  in 
areas",  we  c«n  create  at  much  less  cost  addi- 
tional housihg  and  at  the  same  time  help 
to  control  niuch  of  the  sprawl  taking  place 
In  the  subiarbs.  We  waste  this  "Third  Di- 
mension". Mbdem  air  conditioning  as  well  as 
the  modem  elevator  have  the  opportunity  of 
changing  the  potential  for  urban  living  as 
much  as  the  automobile  has  contributed  to 
suburban  syrawl.  People  who  enjoy  high 
density  living  will  be  able  to  enjoy  It  much 
closer  to  wUere  they  work  and  shc^.  while 
those  who  want  suburban  living  will  not 
have  to  travel  so  far  to  enjoy  it.  There  Is  no 
more  reason  why  the  central  city  should  be 
abandoned  to  the  poor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged, than  .that  they  should  be  btirdened 
with  the  solution  of  problems  they  are  In- 
capable of  (olvlng.  IM's  be  practical — the 
only  way  to  t>rlng  low  density  areas  cloaer  In 
is  to  develoil  higher  densltllee  at  the  center 
by  increasing  the  height  limitation. 

Now  let  me  briefly  comment  on  one  of  the 
major  problems  facing  Washington  and  all 
urban  comniunltlee  today — the  maintenance 
of  law  and  otder. 


It  la  a  shocking  thing  when  people  feu 
to  go  out  at  ;nlght  and  run  the  risk  of 
being  yoked  or  molested.  Everybody  losses— 
the  dty,  the  businessman,  the  employee— 
when  residents  are  afraid  to  shop  after  sun- 
down. Efforts  ape  moving  ahead  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  police  force,  strengthen  ths 
prosecution  axtd  probation  staffs,  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  judges.  AccompUshin* 
theee  things  takes  time  but  they  are  being 
done.  Theee  matters  require  the  concentrated 
attention  of  the  leadership  of  this  natlonsl 
capital  area,     j 

Like  the  rio4s  which  have  plagued  other 
cities — but  which  fortunately  have  not  oc- 
curred here — the  basic  elements  leading  to 
crime  reductloit  are  education  and  jobs.  They 
go  hand  in  hand. 

I  am  sure  y^u  have  heard  the  estimates 
that  In  two  pf  our  ghetto  areas — lower 
Cardoza  and  Abacostla — the  unemploymeot 
rate  rrms  to  lO  or  16%.  This  would  Indicate 
that  in  these  two  areas  there  is  an  important 
portion  of  the  2  to  2^  %  of  the  unemploy- 
ment  In  the  Di  rtrict  reported  by  the  DeparU 
ment  of  Labor.  These  are  the  areas  or  great 
lawlessness.  So^e  80%  of  the  violent  crimes 
reported  are  committed  by  Negroes  against 
Negroes  and  overwhelmingly  In  the  ghetto 
areas.  These  arc  also  the  kinds  of  areas  when 
major  riots  have  occurred  In  other  cities. 

Private  emplCyers,  both  In  the  inner  city  u 
well  as  in  the  suburbs,  can  play  an  important 
role  by  Improving  their  internal  training  pro- 
cedures and  by  employing  these  people  when 
trained.  Many  employers  have  already  ad- 
justed their  requirements  In  the  light  at 
cxurent  job  market  conditions.  Without  a 
growing  trained  labor  force  business  will 
stagnate.  Low  Income  employees  must  be 
able  to  live  closer  to  where  they  work. 

A  most  meaningful  effort  Is  the  Concen- 
trated Employment  Program.  About  $5  and 
one-quarter  million  has  been  allocated  for 
the  training  and  counselling  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  these  two  ghetto  areas.  Vigorous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  train  and  equip 
these  people  to  hold  decent  jobs. 

Our  big  problem  today  Is  to  educate  and 
find  jobs  for  the  youth  of  this  community. 
Otir  principal  law  breakers  are  youths,  many 
14  and  IS  year  olds.  There  are  also  a  large 
number  of  dropouts  who  absorbed  little  or 
nothing  in  the  school  system  which  equip* 
them  to  be  self  sustaining,  law  abiding 
citizens  in  a  oongested  urban  area.  One  of 
the  major  efforts  of  the  District  of  ColumUa 
must  be  to  improve  the  public  educatlan 
system.  The  proposal  for  an  elected  school 
board  may  help. 

Big  improvements  are  underway.  The  new 
Federal  City  College,  as  weU  as  the  ne? 
Washington  Technical  Institute,  authorised 
by  Congress  last  year  are  being  staffed  and 
plans  are  being  made  to  have  them  In  opera- 
tion before  anorther  year  passes.  Over  a  period 
of  years  these  are  going  to  be  extremely  Im- 
portant instittltlons.  They  will  provide  the 
training  that  will  enable  the  young  people 
of  the  city  to  get  jobs  and  hold  them — more- 
over to  get  better  ones  than  they  now  can 
qualify  for.        j 

But  the  public  elementary  and  high  schools 
are  the  ones  tiiat  need  to  be  improved  the 
most.  It  simply  Is  not  reasonable  In  this 
oommunlty  and  in  this  time  and  age  that  we 
should  graduate  from  high  school  studenls 
who,  for  all  practical  piuposes,  have  no  read- 
ing or  writing  ability.  Let's  teach  funda- 
mentals first,  then  educate.  Let's  not  put  tbt 
cart  before  the  horse. 

Personal  experience  qualifies  me  to  testify 
to  the  high  qliallty  of  public  education  tn 
the  District  In  years  gone  by.  Somehow  *• 
must  restore  sapli  atatiis  to  our  school  system. 
It  will  be  expensive  and  It  wUl  be  dlfflenlt. 
but  in  the  long  run  K  will  prove  to  be  tt 
exceedingly  good  Investment. 

FOTwty  Is  #  matter  ot  degree— what  k 
poverty  to  on*  jMraon  Is  not  to  anotb*. 
Slums  In  the  center  dty  are  not  the  osaM 
ol  poverty  but  rather  the  evidence.  Jobs- 
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the  result  of  proper  training  and  education — 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  pov- 
erty. Give  a  man  a  job  he  la  qualified  for 
and  you  give  him  self  respect  and  a  stake  In 
the  community.  Every  Job  means  one  less 
person  on  the  welfare  roll — something  busi- 
nessmen are  most  Interested  in.  Every  job 
means  another  consumer  and  the  whole  com- 
munity profits  as  a  result.  Unfortunately,  the 
nixislon  has  been  created  that  poverty  can 
be  eliminated  over  night.  This  has  built  false 
hope.  If  we  all  try  poverty  In  the  long  run 
can  be  largely  eliminated.  However,  do  not 
e«pect  It  to  disappear  over  night  or  entirely. 
There  will  always  be  some  one  at  the  bottom. 
I  have  attempted  to  highlight  some  of  the 
problems  we  face  both  within  the  city  as 
well  as  in  the  suburbs.  We  are  not  jiist  resi- 
dents of  the  District,  or  Maryland  or  Virginia, 
but  of  the  "greatest  city"  In  the  world.  With- 
out a  vibrant,  growing  conununlty  united  to 
solve  ova  conunon  problems  we  shall  surely 
fall.  Without  a  ptilsatlng  active  and  healthy 
central  city,  the  suburbs  will  wither  on  the 
vine.  Let's  remember  we  are  residents  of  one 
large  community — Metropolitan  Washington. 
Let's  solve  our  problems  together.  We  must 
all  heflp  to  build  a  better  city. 
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'H)peration    Gratitude**    Is    a    Welcome 
Change 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  ooNNSCnccT 
Bf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  17, 1967 
Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
hu  been  engulfed  by  demonstrations 
protesting    the    presence    of    American 
troops  In  Vietnam. 

Many  of  these  demonstrations  have 
teen  crude,  riotous,  and  certainly  have 
given  comfort  only  to  the  enemy. 

That  Ig  why  It  Is  refreshing  to  call 
•ttention  to  a  different  kind  of  demon- 
stration— a  patriotic  type  showing  some 
fctfth  in  our  Nation — sponsored  by  the 
national  Committee  for  Responsible 
Rttriotism. 

This  is  the  organization  that  recently 
organized  the  highly  successful  Opera- 
tion Gratitude  across  the  country. 

At  that  time,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  loyal  Americans  took  part  in 
Operation  Gratitude,  a  program  dedi- 
cated to  respect  for  law  and  support  for 
the  men  and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces, 
especially  those  serving  in  Vietnam. 

Operation  Gratitude  unquestionably 
Mted  the  morale  of  the  men  fighting  In 
▼tetnam,  for  it  made  clear  to  them — and 
to  the  world— that  we  love  and  honor  the 
men  and  women  who  wear  the  uniform  of 
the  United  States. 

There  should  l>e  more  Operations  Grat- 
itude and  the  National  Committee  for 
Besponsible  Patriotism  will  be  glad  to 
help,  if  asked,  to  organize  them. 

Ite  committee  acts  only  in  an  advis- 
ory and  coordinating  role.  It  does  not 
•■nsor  and  can  help  only  if  asked. 

Tbe  committee  was  formed  by  those 
«oorganl2ed  the  "Support  Our  Men  In 
2*»»ni"  parade  in  New  York  City  last 
■•J— the  longest  parade  In  two  decades. 

Charles  W.  WUey  Is  the  executive  dl- 
wctor  of  the  National  Committee  for 


Responsible  Patriotism,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  the  Commodore  Hotel, 
109  East  42d  Street,  New  York  City  10017. 

Mr.  Wiley  points  out  that  the  com- 
mittee's efforts  are  nonpartisaji  and  non- 
political;  that  it  takes  no  stand  on  ad- 
ministration policies  and  does  not  dis- 
pute the  right  to  responsible  dissent. 

Peace,  Mr.  Wiley  says,  is  not  the  is- 
sue— all  sane  men,  he  adds,  are  for 
peace. 

Every  community  in  America,  I  be- 
lieve, should  become  associated  with  tlie 
National  Committee  for  Responsible  Pa- 
triotism. The  least  we  can  do  is  show  our 
fighting  men  In  Vietnam  that  we.  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  are  behind 
them  every  inch  of  the  way. 


Edith  Bowles  Cited  (or  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
constituent,  a  25-year  employee  of  one 
hospital,  formerly  named  Manhattan 
General  Hospital  and  then  Beth  Israel 
Medical  Center,  has  received  the  coveted 
award  of  the  Anticrime  and  Antinarcotic 
Committee  of  the  Upper  Park  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  "in  recognition  of  meri- 
torious service  performed  In  combating 
drastic  problems  facing  our  city.  State, 
and  Nation,  promoting  human  dignity 
and  good  will  toward  all  men  regardless 
of  race  or  religion,  and  securing  total 
protection  and  total  equality  for  all  peo- 
ple in  these  crucial  times." 

As  admission  officer  for  the  drug  ad- 
diction service  of  the  Norrls  J.  Bernstein 
Institute,  everyone  agrees  she  is  the 
"right  person  in  the  right  Job." 

The  New  York  Dally  News  recently  de- 
tailed  her    valuable   work,   and   I   am 
pleased  to  bring  that  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
All  These  Anmcrs  Nbkd  Is  Urge  To  Kick 
THE  HAsrr 
(By  Lyn  Johnson) 
Desire  for  a  "clean"  start  is  the  only  quali- 
fication needed  to  kick  the  drug  habit  at 
Manhattan  General  Hospital,  where  85%  of 
those  who  walk  In  looking  for  help  are  off 
narcotics  completely  when  they  walk  out. 

Since  its  founding  with  35  beds  In  1961, 
the  drug  addiction  service  has  admitted 
nearly  32.000  addicts.  The  service  has  grown 
to  a  capacity  of  320  beds  In  the  500-bed 
hospital,  a  division  of  Beth  Israel  Medical 
Center. 

The  "gatekeeper  to  the  doorway  of  hope," 
admissions  director  Edith  Bowles,  Interviews 
addicts  at  the  rate  of  135  to  200  a  day.  Many 
addicts  are  put  on  a  waiting  list,  as  the  serv- 
ice always  Is  filled. 

Last  year  Miss  Bowles  admitted  8,820  ad- 
dicts. She  says  more  than  86%  were  with- 
«lrawn  suceeesfuUy.  In  the  last  six  months, 
she  admitted  4.008  with  85%  success. 

This  success  Is  attributed  to  setttag  an 
attainable  goal:  "We're  not  reaching  tor  the 
moon  trying  to  remake  an  addict  taSo  a  new 
person.  We  simply  aim  to  take  m™  off  dope 


and  give  him  a  fresh  sUrt,  If  he  wants  one  " 
Dr.  Harold  Trigg,  service  director,  says. 

That's  the  catch.  If  an  addict  isn't  ready 
to  kick  the  habit,  he  doesn't  have  to,  and  la 
some  cases  won't. 

NOT    MAMDATOBT 

The  drug  addiction  service  at  Manhrttan 
General  is  not  mandatory:  "The  unsuccessful 
cases  signed  out  on  their  own  before  they 
were  detoxified,"  Miss  Bowles  sUtes. 

"That's  the  only  disheartening  part  of  my 
job.  When  one  leaves  without  a  medical  dis- 
chnrge,  I  feel  that  we  failed  him  somewhere." 

The  treatment  program  Is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  and  the  fastest  In  the  city.  I>etoxl- 
ficatlon  takes  an  average  of  seven  days, 
orvr  SHOTS  right  aw  at 

As  soon  as  an  addict  walks  In  off  the 
street,  he  gets  doses  of  Methadone,  a  syn- 
thetic drug.  He  receives  shots  In  equal  pro- 
portions to  the  amount  of  drugs  taken  out- 
side. 

The  amount  of  Methadone  is  cut  down 
gradually.  If  an  addict  goes  through  with- 
drawal pains  after  the  last  doee,  he  just  feels 
uncomfortable,  as  If  he  had  a  cold. 

"There's  no  real  pain  of  withdrawal.  We 
dont  have  anyone  clutching  the  bed  or  crawl- 
ing the  walls  in  agony,"  Dr.  Trigg  points  out. 

Spirits  are  high  in  the  addiction  service. 
Patients  wander  around  on  the  floors  or 
cluster  In  groups  to  discviss  their  problems 
and  help  each  other. 

LONGTIME  AODXCr 

In  the  center  of  a  small  group  on  the  fifth- 
floor  U  Joe.  He  has  been  In  the  hospital  two 
weeks  and  will  stay  three  weeks  more  In  the 
rehabilitation  program. 

At  30  years  old,  he  was  booked  for  six 
years:  "This  is  my  lOth  time  back  here,  but 
for  the  first  time  now  I  can  see  and  cope  with 
my  problems. 

BEGAN    IN    CXISIS 

"I  faUed  the  program  here  when  I  went 
back  on  drugs — the  program  dldnt  faU  me. 
Now  I  know  I'm  to  blame  for  what  happens 
to  me;  the  rest  of  the  wcM-ld  Isn't  rm  lenMo- 
slble  for  what  I  do." 

Joe  grew  up  In  a  broken  home  In  Hwlfn 
and  saw  "too  much  of  life  too  sootx."  At  10 
years  old  he  knew  about  "pot"  and  heitain. 
Yet  he  had  no  desire  to  touch  it  until  his  wife 
left  him  when  he  was  24. 

He  showed  the  "tracks"  on  the  veins  of  his 
arms:  "These  will  never  go  away.  Tve  paid  for 
my  mistakes.  People  don't  like  to  hire  an  ex- 
addict  even  though  he's  clean." 

CharUe  agreed.  He,  like  Joe,  has  finished  a 
year  in  college.  Charlie  wanto  to  go  back  to 
school  this  faU. 

STARTED  FOR  "XXCKS" 

Charlie  started  on  heroin  for  "kicks"  s'x 
years  ago  when  he  was  23.  HU  "associates" 
told  him  how  great  It  was:  "It  didn't  take 
too  long  to  get  hooked,  and  those  guys  are  no 
friends  of  mine  now." 

Like  many  addicts,  Charlie  wants  people  to 
understand  that  the  problem  Is  psycholog- 
ical, not  criminal. 

"We're  not  freaks  with  horns  and  a  tall. 
It's  an  escape  fromTesponsIblllty  for  many  of 
us.  For  those  like  me,  It  starts  with  curiosity 
about  the  'high,  beautiful  feeling.'  Then  it's 
a  habit  that's  murder  to  kick." 

Many  visitors  who  go  through  the  drug 
addiction  service  are  surprised  that  the 
patients  are  not  "dtfferent-looling.'* 

There  are  nimierous  activities  for  the  ad- 
dlcte.  They  have  access  to  telerleton,  arts  and 
crafts  materlau,  basketbaU  courts  and 
punching  bags. 

On  the  80-bed  women's  floor,  therapy  In- 
cludes sewing,  knitting,  leatherwork  and  art 
piojeeta. 

The  drug  addiction  aervioe  Is  large  In  num- 
ber and  wide  tn  scope.  The  profit  comes  from 
"helping  an  addict  get  a  treah  start  and 
watching  him  stay  on  the  right  side  of  the 
path."  Miss  Bowles  saya. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or   KXW    TOBK 

nt  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  17. 1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  37  col- 
leagues— Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  BtrrroN,  Mr. 
CONYERs,  Mr.  Daddario,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 
Dow,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Eilbirg,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Findley, 
Mr.  FiNO,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Frixdel,  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mrs.  Harskn  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Hjechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hxl- 
STOSKi,  Mr.  HuMGATE,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
JoELSON,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Kupferman, 
Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Leggett.  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  O'Konski, 
Mr.  Olseh,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Tiernan, 
and  Mr.  Wright — ^I  tyive  introduced  the 
following  resolution: 

H.J.  Rb.— 

Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  joint  Investi- 
gatory committee  on  the  United  States 
Civic  Action  Program  In  Vietnam 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  (a)  there  is 
hereby  established  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee, to  be  caUed  the  "Committee  on  Civic 
Action  In  Vietnam"  (hereafter  in  this  reso- 
lution referred  to  as  the  "committee") ,  to  be 
oomposedof — 

(1)  nine  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives;  and 

(2)  nine  members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
eommlttee  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  and 
any  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  In  the  case  of  the  original  ap- 
pointment. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  tfbm  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

Sac.  3.  The  coounlttee  shall  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
<tf  the  pacification  program  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Including — 

( 1 )  the  Civil  Operation  and  Revolutionary 
Develc^ment  Program; 

(3)  the  Commodity  Import  Program; 

(3)  black  market  activities;  and 

(4)  such  other  programs  and  factors  as 
the  committee  deems  important. 

Sec.  3.  The  conunlttee  shall  first  report 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate the  results  of  its  investigation  and  study, 
together  with  its  findings  and  such  recom- 
mendations as  It  deems  advisable,  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  res- 
olution, and  annually  thereafter.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  If  the  House  of 
Bepresentatlves  Is  no^ln  session  and  with 
the  Secretary  of  tb^MBeiukte  If  the  Senate 
Is  not  In  session. 

Sac.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  Investigation  and  study  authorized  by 
this  resolution,  the  conunlttee  or  any  duly 
authorlaed  subcommittee  thereof  is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present  Con- 
gress as  such  times  and  places  within  or 
outside  the  United  States,  whether  the  Con. 
gress  or  either  House  thereof  is  in  session, 
has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
bearings,  and  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 


wise the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  a^d  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  oottespondence,  memc»'anda,  papers, 
and  documtnts,  as  It  deems  necessary.  Bub- 
I>ensLs  may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chalmian  or  member. 

Sec.  5.  (f )  The  committee  is  authorized 
to  appoint  4nd  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  cozisultants,  and  clerical  and  sten- 
ographic assistants,  to  procure  such  print- 
ing and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures, as  it  deems  necessary  and  advisable. 

"(b)  The  *ommlttee  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  service*.  Information,  and  facilities  of 
any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  private  research 
and  other  agencies. 


Mr.  Speiker,  Mr.  Tran  Van  Dinh,  head 
of  the  Overseas  Vietnamese  Buddhist 
Association  here  in  Washington,  has 
written  an  interesting  letter  to  me  rele- 
vant to  this  resolution.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  ttiat  letter 
in  the  Re(x>rd  at  this  point: 
^  I  Overseas  Vixtnamesc 

I       BiTDDRisT  Association, 
Wastungton,  D.C.,  November  16, 1967. 
Hon.  Leste^Wolit, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.C. 

Dear  Cobgrkssman  Wolit:  I  have  read 
with  Inter^t  and  admiration  in  to-day 
Baltimore  SUn  ycur  proposal  for  a  legislative 
plan  to  set  jip  a  joint  congressional  commit- 
tee to  probs  into  non-military  aid  for  South 
Viet  Nam.  n  am  happy  to  know  that  already 
there  are  30  of  your  Colleagues  who  support 
your  initiative.  Tou  have  done  a  great  service 
for  your  country  and  mine.  As  a  Vietnamese 
citizen  who]  is  paying  taxes  in  this  country, 
I  have  been'  very  much  concerned,  especially 
for  moral  reasons,  for  the  waste  which  has 
been  so  obiHous  in  the  conduct  of  the  AID 
program  in  my  country.  The  Vietnamese  In 
the  past  he  d  very  high  the  virtues  of  aus- 
terity, Inte)  rity  and  honesty  and  it  would 
be  a  tragic  irony  that  the  Vietnamese  officials 
are  now  cotrupted  by  the  assistance  from 
the  US  whldh  holds  the  same  principles. 

Please  seitd  me  a  few  copies  of  your  pro- 
posed plan  BO  I  could  forward  them  to  my 
friends  in  t  le  Vietnamese  Congress. 
Slnc^ely  yours, 

Tran  Van  Dinh. 


HO 
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IN  THE  H  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frikay,  November  17. 1967 

Mr.  BRIKKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  eveiy 
generation  there  are  men  whose  lives  are 
touched  with  the  abiU^  to  inspire  their 
fellow  men.  This  talent  may  be  great  or 
small,  but.  We  are  the  richer  for  all  of  It. 

Such  a  man  is  Robert  M.  Shepherd  of 
the  friendly  and  fast-growing  city  of 
Warner  Robins  in  my  district,  whose 
poem.  "My  Georgia"  makes  the  Georgia 
sojourner  wish  to  turn  homeward  again, 
to  the  strong  land  of  his  birth.  It  is  with 
a  mixed  sifrlt  of  pride  and  longing  that 
I  share  this  poem,  by  permission  from 
the  author  with  my  colleagues: 
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llT  Ocorqxa 

My  Georgia, 

Such  beauty  binder  God's  great  sky 

Whoe  blossofiB  of  springtime  make  robini 

cry.        ; 
Where  God  and  man  join  hands  at  birth, 
Its  beauties  e^ual  nowhere  on  earth. 

Her  rolling  hills  and  winding  streams, 
Through  beautiful  green  meadows,  of  such 

a  sight  ire  dreams. 
Her  giant  oak  trees  stand  tall  as  the  hills. 
Her  restless  risers,  to  the  ocean  spill. 

Where    magn4>lla    blossoms    and    dogwood* 

blooming  bright. 
Gives  a  touch  of  heaven  to  a  moonlit  nlglit 
In  a  forest  of  azaleas  blooming  wild,  hone;. 

suckle  \^nes  lace  the  trees. 
Sending  exotic  fragrances  into  the  evening 

breeze.  ' 


A  touch  of  Qw  I 

To  see,  this  beautiful 

My  Georgia. 


Thi  iknd  and  ^etnam 


EXTEI' 


HON. 

m  THE 


's  heaven  for  man 
land. 
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Monday,  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  FULION  of  Pennsylvania,  lb. 
Speaker,  tha  November  1  issue  of  tbe 
CoNGRESsioNiu.  RECORD  leprlnt— OH  pages 
Si  5669-70 — fn  article  on  the  securitr 
situation  in<  Thailand  by  Dr.  Robert 
Buckhout,  of  Washington  University  In 
St.  Louis.  Much  of  Dr.  Buckhout's  article, 
which  orlginidly  appeared  In  the  Nation 
on  October  i,  is  balanced  and  factually 
correct,  but  }t  contains  certain  errors  oi 
fact  and  it  makes  a  fimdamental  argu- 
ment whicn  is  seriously  misleading: 
namely,  that  the  situation  in  Thailand 
today  is  comparable  to  that  in  South 
Vietnam  a  fetw  years  ago. 

The  fact  oi  the  matter  is  that  Thailand 
Is  and  has  always  been  very  different 
from  Vietnam,  and  that  the  conditions 
which  contributed  to  the  development  of 
Communist  Insurgency  and  hamper  Its 
suppression  l^ere  are  not  those  that  pre- 
vail In  Thall^d.  For  one  thing,  Thailand 
has  no  oolotlial  past.  This  is  of  utmost 
Importance,  i  as  the  Communists  in- 
variably derijire  much  of  their  support  in 
former  coloriial  countries  by  associating 
themselves  ^th  the  independence  move- 
ment. In  Soiith  Vietnam,  the  Commu- 
nists and  nationalists  together  fought 
the  French  for  years,  and  had  a  popular 
cause  and  widespread  support.  When  the 
French  left,  the  Communists  had  thou- 
sands of  trained,  experienced,  and 
equipped  guerrilla  fighters  on  the  spot 
In  Thailand,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Com- 
munits  must)  create  the  cause,  win  the 
support,  and  build  a  guerrilla  force  from 
scratch. 

Thailand  Is  a  united  coimtry — not  di- 
vided as  was  Vietnam  Into  north  and 
south,  or  fragmented  by  a  division  colo- 
nial divlde-and-rule  policy  into  a  multi- 
plicity of  religious  and  political  sects  and 
groupings.  The  King,  popular  and  re- 
spected scion  of  a  186 -year-old  d3maity, 
is  the  focus  oif  national  unity;  well  await 


of  his  popularity,  the  Communists  have 
carefully  avoided  attacking  him  In  their 
propaganda.  The  Buddhist  religion,  to 
which  some  95  percent  of  the  Thai 
adhere,  is  supported  by  a  vigorous  and 
unified  church,  firmly  and  actively  op- 
posed to  the  spread  of  communism. 

Never  having  been  under  colonial  ad- 
ministration, the  Thai  have  developed 
over  the  years  a  respected,  experienced, 
and  well-trained  body  of  civilian  and 
military  administrators  at  all  levels.  Dr. 
Buckhout's  description  of  the  regime  as 
a  military  dictatorship  Is  a  gross  and 
Inaccurate  oversimplification  of  what  Is, 
in  fact,  a  rather  loosely  structured,  re- 
sponsible, and  benevolent  oligarchy  of 
both  military  and  civilian  leaders  under 
whose  guidance  the  Thai  people  have 
enjoyed  stability  and  economic  progress 
while  democratic  government  Is  gradu- 
ally evolving.  Municipal  elections  are 
scheduled  for  December,  provincial  elec- 
tions for  the  following  month,  and  pro- 
mulgation of  the  new  Constitution,  which 
has  been  ip  preparation  for  several  years, 
is  also  scheduled.  Several  months  after 
the  Constitution  takes  effect,  national 
elections  are  to  be  held. 

Thanks  to  careful  management  of  its 
resources,  the  Thai  economy  is  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  in  the  developing 
world,  with  an  average  amulal  GNP 
growth  rate  of  7  percent  since  1961,  rising 
to  9  percent  last  year.  Still  primarily 
agricultural,  with  rice  exports  as  its  ma- 
jor foreign-exchange  earner,  Thailand  Is 
expanding  Its  Industrial  sector  by  some 
15  percent  a  year.  And,  unlike  some  other 
Asian  nations,  Thailand  has  no  land- 
reform  problem;  85  percent  of  Its  farm- 
ers already  own  their  own  land. 

As  Dr.  Buckhout  points  out,  the  north- 
east has  not  in  the  past  shared  adequately 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try; its  per  capita  income  is  one- third 
to  one-half  less  than  that  in  other  areas, 
and  It  continues  to  suffer  from  periodic 
drought,  poor  soil,  and  lack  of  roads.  The 
Government  is  energetically   trying   to 
make  up  for  past  neglect,  however,  and 
Is  focusing  great  attention  on  Improving 
CMidltions  in  the  depressed  regions.  For 
years,  what  Dr.  Buckhout  characterizes 
as  a  military  dictatorship  has  expended 
Uttle  more  than  15  percent  of  the  overall 
national  budget  for  defense.  wHlle  allo- 
eathig  nearly  60  percent  to  econdijiic  and 
social    development.     In     the    current 
budget,  defense  and  police  expenditures 
are  higher,  reflecting  increased  attention 
to  the  insurgency  problem.  The  Govern- 
ment's    northeast     development     plan, 
TOlch  seeks  to  coordinate  Its  efforts  in 
the  depressed  areas,  covers  public  health 
education,  roadbuilding.  Irrigation,  and 
other  agricultural   services,    and   com- 
munity development. 

In  sum,  Thailand  is  a  true  nation,  with 
a  long  history  and  tradition  of  national 
^dependence  and  unity,  strong  cohesive 
influences,  a  stable  and  growing  econ- 
omy, and  an  effective  government  which 
JradltionaUy  has  been  the  major  force 
lor  innovation  and  modernization  in  the 
country  and  is  doing  an  effective  job  of 
dealing  with  them. 

A  point  reflecting  considerable  con- 
^on  IS  Dr.  Buckhout's  suggestion  that 
"•  external  support  and  Communist 


domination  of  the  insurgents  and  their 
use  of  systematic  propaganda  and  selec- 
tive assassination  techniques  are  "deba- 
table," since,  as  he  says,  "banditry  and 
rough  politics  are  common  In  the  north- 
east." Such  a  suggestion  Is  hardly  com- 
patible with  the  armed  propaganda 
meetings  which  are  the  most  character- 
istic feature  of  insurgent  activities  In 
the  northeast.  A  terrorist  band  will  sur- 
round an  isolated  village,  herd  its  in- 
habitants together,  and  put  on  a  program 
of  several  hours  duration  Involving  lec- 
tures, song-and-dance  routines,  and 
crude  plays,  all  attacking  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Americans,  extolling  the 
virtues  of  communism,  and  urging  the 
villagers  to  Join  or  at  least  lend  their 
support  to  the  terrorists.  On  occasion, 
these  shows  end  with  the  public  assas- 
sination of  a  village  leader,  volunteer 
defense  worker,  or  alleged  Government 

informer.  This  is  Indeed  rough  politics 

and  with  an  uiunistakable  Communist 
(flavor. 

Interrogation  of  captured  or  defected 
rank-and-file    insurgents    and    known 
Communist  leaders,  as  well  as  examina- 
tion of  documents  and  other  materials 
found  at  insurgent  camps  or  taken  from 
prisoners,  provide  clear  evidence  of  mas- 
sive external  Communist  involvement  In 
the  Insurgency.  The  Chinese   transmit 
every  day  hours  of  radio  propaganda 
both  from  Peking  and  from  the  clandes- 
tine "Voice  of  the  People  of  Thailand  " 
attacking    the    Thai    Government    and 
urging   the  violent  overthrow   of   that 
Government.  Since   1962,  hundreds  of 
Thai  have  been  trained  In  China  and 
North    Vietnam    in    the    techniques    of 
sabotage  and  terrorism,  and  have  then 
infiltrated  through  Laos  back  into  Thai- 
land. The  headquarters  of  the  major  In- 
surgent organization,  the  so-called  Thai 
Patriotic  Front,  and  its  subsidiary  group 
the  Thai  Independence  Movement   os- 
tensibly led  by  Thai  defectors,  are  both 
located  In  Communist  China.  It  Is  hardly 
coincidental  that  terrorism  and  insur- 
gency began  to  reach  significant  levels 
of  intensity  In  the  northeast  In  late  1964 
and  1965.  just  when  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists began  organizing  and  pubUcizing 
Oiese    alleged    patriotic    organizations 
and  that  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Chen 
YI  s  January  1965  comment  to  a  Western 
diplomat  that  guerrilla  warfare  might 
soon  spread  to  Thailand  proved  a  re- 
markably accurate  prophecy.  It  might 
be  noted  that  the  Thai  Insurgency  is  even 
now  on  a  vastly  different  scale  from  that 
in  Vietnam  even  years  ago;  true,  inci- 
dents of  terrorism  went  from  41  in  1965 
to  1968  in  1966,  and  124  In  the  first  half 
of  this  year— but  in  South  Vietnam  there 
were  3,300  such  incidents  In  1960. 

Dr.  BuQkhout  states  that  It  Is  "un- 
clear" how  Thailand's  Independence  can 
be  preserved  by  "converting  [It]  Into  a 
forward  base  for  U.S.  strategic  poUcy  " 
and  fears  that  a  Thai  Government  "to- 
tally committing  Itself"  lo  UJS  poUcy 
can  be  exploited  by  "Insurgents  who  re- 
main Identified  with  nationalistic  sym- 
bols" However,  this  Is  clear  enough  to 
Thailand's  leaders.  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
ister Praphat  Charusathlen  told  the 
press  In  August  that  "aU  free  countries 
must  cooperate"  with  the  United  States 
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In     resisting     Communist     aggression, 
stressing  that — 

This  U  of  the  greatest  Importance  for  the 
Thai  people  and  for  the  people  of  aU  free 
countries. 

Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Khoman  told 
a  group  of  American  social  scientists  the 
same  day  that.  If  the  United  States  does 
not  meet  the  challenge  In  Vietnam 

The  challenge  will  go  to  you— in  New 
York.  Kansas  City,  San  Diego  ...  It  wlU  go 
there  sooner  than  you  expect. 

He  added  that — 

Thailand  was  playing  host  to  35,000  VS 
troops  because  they  are  brave  enough  to 
light  Ckanmunist  expansion  in  Vietnam 
They  can't  go  to  Burma,  Laos,  Cambodia 
India,  Malaysia,  or  Indonesia  but  they  can 
come  to  Thailand  to  do  a  gallant  job. 

Thailand's  young  men  also  seem  to  be 
In  little  doubt  as  to  the  threat  to  their 
country's  independence;  when  the  gov- 
ernment called  for  1,000  volunteers  for 
Vietnam  early  this  year,  some  40.000 
men  responded. 

As  for  the  aUegatlon  that  the  Thai 
Government  Is  totally  committed  to  the 
support  of  U.S.  poUcy  and  that  its  nat- 
ural independence  is  thereby  under- 
mined, anyone  with  a  close  acquaintance 
with  Thailand  and  Its  long  history  of  In- 
«dependence.  and  anyone  who  has  had 
to  deal  with  its  frank  and  out^raken 
leaders,  knows  that  this  Is  just  not  so 
When  the  Thai  disagree  with  us,  as  they 
did  at  times  during  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions on  Laos,  or  when  they  are  con- 
cerned about  U.S.  public  criticism  of  our 
stand  against  Communist  aggression  in 
Southeast  Asia,  as  Foreign  Minister 
Thanat  was  during  his  recent  visit  to  the 
United  Nations,  they  say  so  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms.  And  It  was  Tlianat  who  told 
the  first  ministerial  meeting  of  the  re- 
cently organized  Association  of  South- 
east Asian  Nations— to  whose  formation 

he  made  a  major  contribution — that 

What  millions  of  men  and  women  in  our 
part  of  the  world  eagerly  want  Is  to  eraae  the 
old  and  obsolete  concept  of  domination  and 
subjection  of  the  past  and  replace  it  with 
the  new  spirit  of  give  and  take,  o*  equaUty 
and  partnership.  More  than  anything  tise 
they  want  to  be  master  of  their  own  house 
and  to  enjoy  the  inherent  right  of  shaplne 
their  own  destiny. 

Surely  this  is  a  voice  of  enlightened 
nationalism— hardly  an  abandonment  of 
national  interest  for  total  commitment 
to  the  United  States  or  any  other  alien 
policy. 

Thailand  has  been  aware  for  many 
years  of  the  threat  represented  by  ex- 
pansionist Communist  aggression,  and 
of  the  need  for  free  nations  In  South- 
east Asia  to  stand  beside  the  United 
States  in  working  together  to  oppose  it. 
Thailand  has  a  deep  and  serious  com- 
mitment to  coUective  security.  When  the 
North  Koreans  crossed  into  the  south 
in  1950.  Thailand  was  the  first  country 
to  follow  the  United  States  In  offering 
ground  troops  to  the  United  Nations  to 
meet  the  Invasion.  In  1954.  when  the 

Southeast  Asia   Treaty  Organization 

SEATO — was  formed.  Thailand  was  the 
first  country  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and 
it  has  strongly  supported  the  organiza- 
tion ever  since. 
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I  A  final  question  Dr.  Buckhout  raises 

in  ,  Is  whether  we  are  not  committed  to  de- 
fend the  "stability  of  the  Thai  military 
dictatorship"  against  both  an  outside 
military  threat  and  an  internal  political 
one.  Again,  the  question  Is  loaded  by 
an  oversimplified  and  inaccurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  regime  with  which  <?e  are 
dealing,  and  to  this  extent  does  a  dis- 
service to  the  type  of  serious  examina- 
tion of  a  critical  question  which  Dr. 
Buckhout  and  his  colleagues  are  attempt- 
ing. Of  course,  our  commitment  to  help 
Thailand  defend  its  freedom  and  terri- 
torial Integrity  against  a  foreign  invader 
Is  not  in  question;  it  is  clearly  spelled 
out  In  the  SEATO  Treaty  and  the  Rusk- 
Thanat  commimique  of  March  6,  1962. 
As  f «■  an  Internal  political  threat  to  the 
regime,  we  have  agreed,  at  the  request 
of  the  Oovemment  of  lliailand,  to  help 
the  country  suppress  internal  terrorism 
and  Insurgency  which,  imder  external 
direction  and  with  external  support,  are 
striking  at  its  stability  and  security.  Of 
course,  we  recognize  that  a  government 
unable  or  trnwUUng  to  permit  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  political  status  quo  may  be 
extremdy  vulnerable  to  internal  insta- 
bility and  insurrection.  As  was  pointed 
out  above,  however,  such  a  description  is 
not  i4>pllcable  to  the  present  Thai  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  scheduling  a  series 
of  elections  and  Is  soon  to  promulgate 
a  carefully  drafted  Constitution.  In  ad- 
dition, it  should  be  noted  that  over  the 
last  year  or  two  there  has  been  consider- 
able decentralization  of  authority  to  Pro- 
▼Ineial  Oofemors,  and  active  programs 
have  been  Initiated  to  train  local  leaders 
In  adf-gorenmient  at  the  local  level. 

The  primary  objective  of  both  our 
military  and  our  economic  aid  to  Thai- 
land Is  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  the 
Thai  to  meet  the  Insurgency  threat. 
Since  its  Inception  In  1950,  the  military 
assistance  program  has  significantly  im- 
proved the  equipment,  training,  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Thai  Armed  Forces; 
currently,  it  is  designed  to  help  the  Thai 
combat  Insurgency,  maintain  their  abil- 
ity to  meet  a  conventional  external 
threat,  and  train  and  equip  their  present 
and  projected  fcn-ce  in  Vietnam.  Our  eco- 
nomic aid  has  helped  meet  the  needs 
of  people  In  depressed  rural  areas 
through  the  accelerated  rural  develop- 
ment— ARD — program,  which  assists  the 
Thai  in  digging  village  wells,  building 
roculs  and  small  dams,  improving  agri- 
oiltural  output,  and  generally  contrib- 
uting to  Improved  rural  living  standards. 
In  addition,  a  public  safety  program  has 
helped  train  and  equip  the  provincial 
police  in  order  to  enhance  rural  se- 
curity, and  has  helped  make  the  border 
patrol  police  into  an  elite  security  unit, 
which  is  not  only  combating  insm-gency 
in  the  border  regions  but  also  carrying 
out  extensive  civic  action  programs. 

It  should  be  stressed  that,  although 
our  aid  has  reached  substantial  levels, 
the  Thai  thwnselves  finance  most  of  the 
counterinsurgency  and  rural  develop- 
ment programa  with  their  own  funds, 
and  rightly  Insist  that  these  must  be 
their  programs  and  under  their  control. 
Aa  for  our  military  presence  in  Thail- 
and, It  emphatically  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  dlrecUy  involved  in  fighting  in- 


engaged  in 


II 


surgen<Jy  tl  lere.  Most  of  our  forces  are 
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or  supporting  operations  di- 


rected at  II  brth  Vietnam  and  Vietcong 
Infiltration,  and  fewer  than  1,500  officers 
and  men  aae  involved  In  Thid  programs, 
most  of  thetn  as  military  Instructors  and 
trainers.  Despite  the  New  York  Times 
story  quoted  by  Dr.  Buckout.  none  of 
them  is  attached  to  a  Thai  unit  below 
regimental  level,  and  all  are  stringently 
enjoined  fnom  accompanying  the  Thai 
on  antiguerrllla  sweeps.  For  a  time,  a 
U.S.  helicopter  unit  was  ferrying  Thai 
security  and  development  personnel;  this 
unit  was  withdrawn  in  January  when 
Thai  helicopters  and  pilots  took  over 
the  job.  Tht  Insurgency  is  a  Thai  prob- 
lem which  ihey  wish  and  expect  to  re- 
solve themselves  with  our  help  but  not 
with  our  piEul^cipation.  Our  people  on 
the  spot  ar^  convinced  that  they  can  do 
It.  ^ 

To  sum  i^).  the  risk  of  ever-increasing 
American  involvement  which  Dr.  Buck- 
out's  article  has  conjured  up  simply 
does  not  aceord  with  the  facts.  Thailand 
Is  not  Vietnam:  it  possesses  powerful 
forces  for  uttity  and  stability  which  Viet- 
nam has  not  yet  developed;  it  faces  a 
level  of  insurgency  far  lower  than  that 
already  prevailing  in  South  Vietnam 
long  before  the  United  States  became 
significantly  involved;  it  is  governed  by 
an  effective  regime  which,  if  not  popu- 
larly elected,  enjoys  wide  support  and  re- 
spect; and  It  Is  proudly  determined  to 
put  its  own  house  in  order  and  take  care 
Itself  of  preserving  its  freedom.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that,  with  con- 
tinued selecjtive  help  from  us,  the  Thai 
Government  and  people  can  do  just  that. 
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Secretary  Trowbridge  Sonnds  Note  for 
Pittfbnrgh  BasineMmeB 


EXTElrSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  wiuAM  S.  MOORHEAO 

ioT  PENNSTLVAMU 

IN  TH^  HOpSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  17, 1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing our  recently  concluded  debate  on  the 
war  on  poverty  I  commented  that  Jobs 
are  the  key  to  the  dilonma  of  the  poor — 
and  that  the  war  on  poverty  is  an  in- 
vestment In  i)eople.  designed  to  transfer 
Individuals  ttam  the  liability  side  of  the 
Naton's  balance  sheet  to  the  asset  side, 
from  tax-eating  recipients  of  welfare  to 
tax-production  workers.  And  I  said  that 
I  was  proud  that  Pittsburgh  has  already 
established  ,&  cwnprehensive  employ- 
ment prograta.  an  OEO  and  labor  part- 
nership, to  find  and  develop  jobs  for 
nearly  2.000  hard-core  unemployed,  with 
350  jobs  ple<feed  by  the  city,  and  private 
industry  asked  to  respond  with  the  rest. 
Industry  will  respond.  I  know,  as  they 
always  have  In  the  past  in  solving  public 
problems  with  private  responslbilty. 

I  am  very  pleased,  therefore,  to  note 
that  Secretary  Trowbridge  has  sounded 
the  same  "Investment  In  People"  theme 
in  his  luncheon  address  before  the  Pitts- 
burgh Comnjerce  Institute,  an  institute 


Initiated  by  the  businessmen  themselves 
in  pledging  the  expertise  and  <^fir\ices  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  create 
employment  and  develop  talent  and 
skills  in  the  untapped  labor  force. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
remarks  of  Secretary  Trowbridge  for  in- 
clusion in  the!  Congressional  Record  a*- 
follows:  j  '     - 

Rkmarks  bt  sAcbetart  or  Commkrce  Albx- 

ANDES     B.     THJOWBUDOE,     PREPARED     TOR    Db- 
UVttTAT       i'HE       PrrrSBURGH       CkJMMERCI 

Instttute,  PfrrsBuvGH,  Pa.,  November  17 
1967  I 

I  am  delight^  to  be  with  all  of  you  today 
and  to  thank  i  the  people  who  have  made 
this  Institute  ;  possible — for  this  has  been 
planned  and  1^  large  measure  executed  by 
the  businessman  of  Pittsburgh.  It  Is  good 
testimony  to  ttie  sparkJe  that  has  always 
characterized  tiie  Pittsburgh  business  com- 
munity. I 

At  the  outset,  Fd  better  state  that  it  is 
not  true  that  the  Conunerce  Department  U 
moving  to  Pittsburgh— It  Just  seems  that 
way.  However.  1  hope  that  we  have  moved 
enough  of  It  hare  to  give  you  a  flavor  of  the 
nmny  services  ,the  Department  provides  to 
the  business  and  the  pubUc. 

I  have  both  business  and  sentimental  ties 
to  Pittsburgh.  In  my  bustness  and  govern- 
mental ezperleace,  I  have  buUt  many  friend- 
ships In  the  corinrate  community  here;  but 
long  before  thut.  I  spent  a  very  pleasant 
half-year  at  Sliadyslde  Academy.  In  those 
carefree  days,  |  can't  recaU  that  I  worried 
a  great  deal  abOut  such  things  as  air  pollu- 
tion, structural  unemployment,  city  plan- 
ning, or  urbali  renewal — but  I  am  now 
grateful  that  some  of  your  businessmen  and 
civic  leaders  taere  concerned  about  them. 
At  "that  time,  ttils  dty  was  making  its  flnt 
moves  along  the  road  to  becoming  the  ren- 
alssanoe  city — t(he  showplace  of  responsible 
urban  planning. 

This  dty  haa  always  taken  a  do-it-your- 
self attitude  toward  economic  problems. 
Only  last  week  1  learned  that  two  European 
concerns  are  Intjerested  in  establishing  plants 
in  Pittsburgh  aa  a  result  of  some  intenslTe 
spadework  by  Bill  Boyd  of  the  Pittsburgh 
National  Bank.  On  his  own  Initiative,  Bill 
arranged  a  medtlng  In  Paris  of  60  bankers 
and  Industrialists  representing  eight  coun- 
trles.  I  think  the  prospective  benefits  should 
be  Obvious:  It  will  mean  Increased  business 
for  Pittsburgh  and  the  Nation;  It  wUl  mean 
more  jobs;  and.  It  wUl  enhance  otu-  balance 
of  payments  adoounts. 

Pittsburgh  l4  still  In  the  forefront  as 
America's  majoi  cities  struggle  with  a  new 
wave  of  problei|is  that  threaten  to  strangle 
out  great  cente^  of  business  and  social  life. 
Mayor  Barr  helped  organize  the  conference 
of  mayors  and  businessmen  which  will  give 
greater  coordination  to  your  efforts  to  cope 
with  these  problems.  I  woxild  like  to  devote 
most  of  my  time  today  to  a  discussion  of  the 
predicament  of  our  cities,  and  In  particular, 
the  role  of  the  businessman  as  a  problem 
solver. 

But  first,  let  I  me  say  a  few  more  words 
about  what  is  transpiring  here  today.  In  the 
meetings  with  CJommerce  officials,  you  hope- 
fully are  Pndlng  some  new,  specific  ways  in 
which  the  Department  can  be  of  help  to  you 
In  your  business,  Our  mission  Is  to  serve  busi- 
ness and  the  public,  and  we  have  thousands 
of  experienced,  talented  people  and  a  great 
deal  of  sophistidated  eqtilpment  at  your  dis- 
posal. In  terms 'of  credentials,  we  boast  of 
nearly  600  Ph.  D.'s,  1,300  persons  with  masten 
degrees  and  475  lawyers.  Perhaps  more  Im- 
portant to  your  needs  la  that  many  of  oui 
employees  have  previously  enjoyed  produc- 
tive years  of  bus^ess  experience.  Our  activi- 
ties Include  seeding  probes  to  the  ocean 
floor  and  waathter  satellites  into  space;  w« 
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gather  the  great 


bulk  of  statistics  on  biul- 


ness  and  the  economy;  we  disseminate  sclen- 
tifie  and  technological  data;  we  supervise 
the  Issuance  of  patents;  we  forecast  the 
weather  for  the  next  day  and  the  economy 
{or  the  next  year.  After  today,  I  hope  the 
Department  wlU  seem  somewhat  less  distant 
to  you.  It's  your  government — your  Depart- 
ment— and  if  you  haven't  found  what  you 
are  looking  for.  drop  us  a  line  or  come  visit 
us— the  door  Is  open. 

Next  Monday  our  great  Census  clock  In  the 
Department  wlU  register  the  arrival  of  our 
Nation's  population  at  the  200  mlUlon  mark. 
Even  with  heavy  immigration,  it  was  not 
until  1915  that  we  reached  100  million  popu- 
lation; we  added  another  100  million  people 
in  about  60  years.  It  Is  entirely  within  the 
nalm  of  possibility  that  the  U.S.  population 
will  have  grown  by  another  100  million  In  the 
next  23  years. 

We  still  have  ample  land  and  abundant 
opportunity  for  coming  generations.  If  they 
take  stock  of  themselves  next  Monday  morn- 
ing, most  Americans  can  look  forward  to  a 
Ann  financial  future — a  means  of  earning  a 
living  and  the  prospect  of  higher  Income, 
adequate  diet,  suitable  housing,  education 
for  the  children,  with  some  money  to  spare 
for  luxuries  and  some  Income  in  their  ad- 
vancing years.  We  can  also  take  stock  as  we 
oome  through  oui  81st  month  of  steady 
economic  expansion  during  this  month  of 
November. 

The  American  businessman,  be  he  an  inde- 
pendent entrepreneur  or  a  salaried  executive, 
has  grown  and  prospered  with  the  economic 
•spanslon  of  the  last  80  months.  Indeed,  he 
has  been  a  vital  element  in  fostering  our  un- 
precedented prosperity,  aa  well  as  beneficiary 
of  its  rewards. 

Probably  the  highlights  of  this  expan- 
sionary period  have  been  the  scope  and  con- 
fldence  reflected  in  the  increase  of  our  pro- 
docttve  capacity — a  39  percent  gain  in  real 
induction  matched  with  a  63  percent  In- 
enaae  in  real  business  fixed  investment. 

Businessmen  saw  the  American  market 
potential  and  rose  to  meet  tbe  needs  and 
eapabUities  of  that  market.  With  real  per- 
■oDal  Income  expanding  by  37  percent,  the 
American  economy  demanded  more  of  its 
producers — and  those  demands  were  met. 
Manufacturing  producUon  rose  53  percent, 
mining  output  gained  26  percent,  utilities 
produced  66  percent  more;  with  an  overall 
average  Increase  In  consumer  prices  of  only 
IS  percent. 

The  rewards  of  this  expansion  have  been 
large  and  widespread.  The  workers  and  the 
executives  -of  America  gained  60  percent  in 
total  wages,  salaries  and  other  forms  of  com- 
peniaUon  during  the  past  80  months.  Cor- 
porate profits  rose  91  percent  after  taxes,  and 
dividends  increased  by  71  percent.  The  value 
of  outstanding  shares  climbed  by  80  percent 
or  some  »366  billion.  Hence  we  gained,  and 
gained  handsomely,  for  a  Job  well  done. 

What  we  have  seen  is  continuing  evidence 
of  the  American  businessman's  basic  credo — 
"There  mvst  be  a  better  way."  The  past  80 
Boaths  have  brought  forth  many  better 
•aji.  and  we  are  economically,  socially  cmd 
^yslcaUy  stronger  as  a  result.  As  we  look 
oack.  we  surely  gain  confidence  for  the  fu- 
ww.  Our  government's  ability  to  enhance 
the  economic  climate,  and  business'  capacity 
to  enrich  our  Nation— both  key  partners  in 
Vt^VXtta—axe  proven  In  strength  and  in  re- 
"Uency.  Our  task  Is  to  keep  It  moving  in  a 
sostained  and  sustainable  upward  line. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  among 
^«»M«s  and  government  economists  that 
we  growth  wiU  continue,  with  strong  indi- 
«aons  that  the  rate  of  increase  will  be  ex- 
«wve  and  that  inflationary  pressxirea  will 
w  »U  too  obvious.  It  is  to  curb  these  pree- 
•"res,  and  to  reUeve  the  dependenoe  on 
notary  poUcy.  that  the  Preddent  has 
«W  the  10  percent  tax  surcbarg*  and  « 
Pn«»m  of  non-defenae  ezptndltur«  cuta. 
">»  Federal  deficit,  potentlaUy  at  a  •26-$80 


billion  level  for  the  fiscal  year,  simply  must 
be  toought  into  more  manageable  propor- 
tions. Tbe  money  market  today  is  all  too 
clearly  showing  the  need  for  prompt  and 
poeitive  tax  action  by  the  Congress.  On  the 
expenditures  side,  I  can  ass\ire  you  that  the 
pressure  is  on — from  top  to  bottom — to  cut 
back  cmd  trim  and  defer  expenses  In  the 
Federal  budget.  The  President,  and  all  those 
who  are  m  charge  of  managing  governmental 
programs,  are  taking  this  responslbUity  seri- 
ously. 

A  moment  ago  I  said  that  we  have  lots  of 
room  and  lots  of  opportunities  for  coming 
generations.  But  even  though  our  economic 
expansion  has  pulled  millions  of  people  above 
the  bare  subsistence  level.  It  is  not  enough. 
Some  16  percent  of  the  people  in  this  country 
still  live  at  or  below  the  poverty  line — in 
congested  slums,  on  obsolete  farms,  or 
around  womout  mines.  The  reason  for  the 
unemployment  of  these  people  is  not  be- 
cause there  are  no  Jobs;  it  Is  because  there 
are  not  enough  Jobs  which  fit  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  in  the  poverty  pockets,  or  be- 
cause they  don't  know  where  to  look  for 
suitable  Jobs,  or  because  there  Is  a  lack  of 
adequate  transportation  between  the  Joba 
and  the  jobless.  President  Johnson's  anti- 
poverty  programs  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  dealing  with  these  root  causes  of 
unemployment,  as  well  as  other  aspects  of 
poverty. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  of  all  these  pro- 
grams are  those  which  train  people  for  Jobs 
or  create  Jobs  for  them  so  that  they  can  be- 
come self-supporting  with  a  self  respect 
which  can  only  come  from  a  firm  place  as 
participating  members  of  society.  And  there 
are  tangible  benefits  as  well.  It  costs  about 
92,600  to  keep  a  man  in  jail  for  a  year,  and 
It  costs  about  $2,000  per  year  to  sustain  a 
mother  and  one  child  on  welfare. 

The  President  has  asked  me  to  coordinate 
a  Test  Program  for  Job  Development.  It  offers 
broad  Federal  aslstance  to  encourage  busi- 
ness to  hire  the  hard-core  unemployed  by 
underwriting  part  of  the  extra  risk  and  extra 
cost.  Two  days  ago.  the  Avco  Corporation  be- 
came the  first  participating  company  in  this 
test  program.  The  government  wlU  asume 
part  of  the  cost  of  training  232  unemployed 
men  and  women  in  the  Roxbury  area  of  Bos- 
ton who- WlU  be  trained  for  Jobs  in  a  printing 
plant  which  Avco  wUl  buUd  in  that  area. 
Twenty-one     other     major     corporations — 

several  of  whom  are  represented  here  today 

have  expressed  support  for  the  program  and 
are  formuUtlng  plana  through  which  Jobs 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed  can  be 
developed. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  encouraging  busi- 
nessmeu  to  engage  In  charity  work.  We  rec- 
ognize that  most  of  the  permanent  Jobs  will 
be  created  by  profit-seeking  buaineaameQ.  We 
do  ask  that  you  consider  the  ghettoea  and 
other  marginal  areas  as  potential  fields  for 
new  business — and  that  you  consider  the 
people  who  live  there  as  an  imtapped  labor 
force.  If  there  are  unusual  obstacles  or  ab- 
normal risks  Involved,  this  program  may  l>e 
able  to  help  surmount  them  by  use  of  a  Fed- 
eral capacity  to  share  some  of  the  special 
risks. 

As  a  test,  this  program  is  being  focuased 
first  on  five  cities:  Boston,  Chicago,  Loa  An- 
geles. San  Antonio,  and  Washington,  D.C. 
The  range  of  business  venttires  to  be  con- 
sidered will  be  Umlted  only  by  the  Imagina- 
tion and  energy  of  businessmen.  My  special 
representative  for  the  test  program.  WlUiam 
B.  Zlsch,  U  the  single  point  of  contact  for 
companies  seeking  government  help,  and  be 
can  arrange  what  we  caU  "one  stop  service" 
for  the  business  man  who  wanta  to  deal  with 
the  government. 

We  also  would  Ilka  to  encourage  larger 
corporations  to  team  up  with  nmoi)  busineas- 
man  who  operate  in  eooaomleallT  dnnived 
•ntm.  Plans  for  thla  phaae  of  the  program 
have  not  been  completed,  and  w»  will  wai- 


come  any  suggestions.  This  spirit  was  dem- 
onstrated in  this  conference.  I  understand 
that  Gulf  OU  and  some  other  corporations 
were  most  energetic  In  encotiraglng  some 
smaU  businessmen  to  attend  this  Institute. 
WhUe  our  test  program  Is  limited  to  the 
cities  I  have  named;  because  it  is  a  pUot  pro- 
gram, there  are  of  course  unlimited  ways 
in  which  the  business  community  and  indl- 
vldiial  firms  can  Join  the  fight  against  pov- 
erty and  despair — and  to  their  own  economic 
advantage.  Companies  of  every  size  and  de- 
scription have  recently  inaugurated  a  broad 
range  of  enterprises  In  slum  areas. 

We  in  the  Federal  govemmet  fully  imder- 
stood  that  profits  provide  the  chief  motivat- 
ing force  for  business.  Naturally,  any  cor- 
porate manager  must  consider  profits  as  a 
prime  objective  in  fiUfiuing  his  obligations 
to  his  stockholders.  Moreover,  If  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  creating  profit-making  opportuni- 
ties and  Jol>s  in  a  few  neglected  areas  through 
our  test  progiTam,  other  firms  in  other  places 
with  hard-core  unemployment  problems  wUl 
get  the  word  and  launch  projects  on  their 
own  initiative. 

Right  here  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  a 
profound  respect  for  the  ingenuity  of  Amer- 
ican business.  Its  awareness  of  the  social  and 
economic  problems  that  confront  us  in  so 
many  big  cities,  and  the  imagainatlon  it  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  solutions.  Aa  I  have 
said  I  am  not  appealing  for  charity  but  for 
the  application  of  tough  business  thinking— 
and  shrewd  businees  criteria — ^to  these  prob- 
lems. This  is  an  opportunity  for  forward- 
looking  businessmen  to  make  a  very  con- 
siderable public  service  contribution,  and 

at  the  same  time— to  plan  projects  that  ratw 
speU  profits  as  weU  as  good  cltlaenahip.  To 
put  it  another  way.  rlghtaig  the  social  and 
economic  scales  will  create  not  only  human 
dignity  but  also  purchasing  power. 

Recently  I  made  some  Inquiries  to  deter- 
mine how  deeply  businessmen  have  become 
Involved  in  the  anti-poverty  campaign.  Even 
this  Informal  survey,  oondiicted  in  only  a 
couple  of  dozen  cities,  turned  up  numerous 
Instances  of  business  participation.  Some 
businesses,  of  course,  are  working  in  Job 
training  and  other  government  programs 
under  contract;  others  are  working  volun- 
tarUy  with  the  Federal  government,  local 
governments,  foundations,  Negro  leaders,  and 
labor  unions;  and.  more  importantly,  many 
of  them  are  going  It  alone  or  in  cooperation 
with  other  businesses. 

The  very  largest  corp<M«tlona,  with  huge 
amounts  of  resources  at  thetr  dlapoaal.  are 
participating.  As  you  will  recaU.  Prealdent 
Johnson  recently  announced  that  a  group  of 
insurance  compyanles  have  set  aside  91  billion 
for  Investment  in  construction  in  tbe  slums. 
And  some  very  small  busineaaea  have  fig- 
ured out  ways  to  participate.  One  reaouicaful 
American  entrepreneur  whoae  name  la  doubt-  ^ 
lees  unknown  to  you^-Charley  Head  of  Phoe- 
nix. Arizona — sharpens  saws  and  other  tools 
for  only  a  penny  if  they  are  used  In  alxim 
improvement.  His  personal  cruaade  for  bet- 
ter housing  started  when  a  church  group 
voluntered  to  help  with  new  construction  on 
an  Indian  reservation. 

This  hardly  matches  in  magnitude  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Insiirance  companies,  but  it 
is  a  human  and  dramatic  example  of  one 
man's  initiative  and  buslneas  acumen.  I  sus- 
pect that  Charley  is  doing  pretty  weU  sharp- 
ening tools  for  non-slum  work  at  his  regular 
prices. 

Unforttmately.  I  haven't  many  Charley 
Heads  to  point  to.  But  our  random  survey 
turned  up  an  amazing  number  of  flrma  con- 
cerned about  community  problema— and  do- 
ing something  about  them. 

For  example,  companies  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, are  Involved  in  38  social  programs 
involving  commitments  of  mooav.  manoower 
and  facllitlea. 

So  are  the  automobile  oompaolea  which 
have  been  moving  into  ghettoea  in  Detroit 
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In  an  Active  search  for  new  employees  from 
deprived  nelghborboods.  Tbe  reaponae  has 
far  exceeded  their  expectations. 

Aicoa  and  Reynolds  have  completed  or  have 
under  ooostructlon  urban  renewal  projecta 
In  Watfilngton.  K*^"""  City,  Cincinnati, 
Richmond,  Hartford.  Providence,  Syracvise 
and,  of  course,  here  In  Pittsburgh.  Some  of 
tbeee  i»t>]ects  have  been  sold  to  non-profit 
organizations  or  cooperatives. 

17.S.  Oypsum  has  Invested  tl%  million  so 
far  in  a  rapidly  expanding  project  to  rehabil- 
itate tenements  In  East  Harlem.  The  purpose 
is  to  test  the  market  for  new  building  ma- 
terials and  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  reno- 
▼aUng  slum  housing.  The  company  also  Is  re- 
habilitating six  slum  buildings  In  Cleveland 
and  U  studying  ilmllar  pilot  projects  In  Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  Oakland. 

TlM  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
had  documented  some  70  cajes  In  which 
companies  have  Inaugiirated  programs  to 
proTlds  employment  and  education  and 
training  programs.  These  programs  Include 
part-time  Jobs  and  counseling  for  high  school 
dropouts;  Q)eclal  academic  Instruction,  rang- 
ing from  baste  courses  for  illiterates  to  high 
stdMxd  sobjsets;  and  special  efTorts  to  create 
Jobs  for  pnaoDs  with  prison  records  and 
others  with  no  work  experience. 

a«wttii  intwii  and  French  operates  an  in- 
fonnatlaii  esnter  in  Phlladelpbla  to  help 
Blum  rastdents  acquire  knowledge  about  edu- 
cation, credit,  and  consumer  problems.  The 
company  Is  also  engaged  In  rebuilding  run- 
down apartment  bouses. 

In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  KLH  Re- 
search and  Development  Corporation  Is  work- 
iTij  wttli  Ibe  government  In  eetabUshlng  a 
pilot  program  for  an  all-day,  year-round 
sdiool  for  YOung  children  whose  fathers  and 
moUiers  work  In  a  plant  nearby. 

Seren  Imndrsd  companies  In  the  Boston 
area  ars  partldpetlng  in  a  Jobs  Clearing 
House  which  oocnplles  an  inventory  of  vacan- 
cica  as  a- means  of  facilitating  tbe  matching 
of  men  and  Jobs.  This  type  of  program  is 
gaining  In  popularity.  In  Kansas  City,  43  firms 
participated  In  a  successful  program  to  find 
underprivileged  youths  and  steer  them  Into 
Jobs  or  Job  training.  At  a  Job  fair  in  Hoviston, 
bualneasmen  found  Jobs  for  more  than  1,000 
young  i>eople  in  two  days  of  intensive  work- 
In  Los  Angeles,  employers  pledged  to  hire 
25,000  persons  during  a  special  television  pro- 
gram, SJUl  the  next  day  state  employment 
offlccs  were  swamped  with  applicants. 

In  addition  to  the  aluminum  companies 
and  XJJ3.  Qypsvun.  other  building  materials 
firms  are  becoming  active  In  slum  construc- 
tion. JcdiM-Manvllle  has  offered  to  experi- 
ment with  the  construction  of  126  low-cost 
homes  In  Phoenix;  the  homes  would  cost 
about  $6,000,  Including  the  price  of  land. 
Some  enterprising  companies  came  with  the 
idee  at  stacking  mobile  homes  to  provide 
low-cost  townho\ises  or  apartments. 

FlnaUy,  there  Is  the  venture  which  was 
managed  by  Bill  Zlsch,  the  Watts  Manufac- 
turing Company  in  Los  Angeles.  This  opera- 
tion, estabUshed  as  a  subsidiary  of  Aerojet 
General,  employs  residents  of  the  Watts  area 
as  workers  and  in  some  superivsory  positions, 
and  it  is  about  to  go  Into  the  black  two  years 
after  it  was  Inaugurated.         ^ 

Tbese  are  only  a  few  examples  of  how 
private  business  la  engaged  in  public  problem 

solving,  but  I  hope  you  get  the  idea :  business 
Is  already  participating  on  a  substantial 
scale.  And  it  is  doing  so  with  both  public 
responsibility  and  private  profits  in  mind. 
ggt^i¥ii<tng  economic  opportunity  to  the 
neglected  areas  Is  a  Joint  responsibility  of 
business  and  government.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment provides  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
Jobs,  and  state  tind  local  governments  an- 
other 13  percent;  tbe  remaining  94  percent 
are  employed  In  the  private  sector.  We  all 
have  a  common  stake  In  blotting  out  poverty 
in  America.  But  the  resources  in  your  hands 


are  often  grealfer  than  those  we  have  In 
Washington.  We  hope  we  can  provide  the 
stimulus,  but  we  look  to  you  for  much  of 
the  Inspired  practical  leadership  which  we 
always  count  upon. 

The  census  statistics  on  poverty  tell  us 
that  a  steadily  expanding  economy,  plus 
these  special  government  and  business  pro- 
grams I've  mentioned,  have  made  significant 
Inroads  into  the  poverty  ranks,  but  we  still 
have  a  long  wayjto  go.  The  high  Negro  unem- 
ployment reflects  the  extent  of  poverty  be- 
cause because  sp  many  of  them  are  trapped 
In  tbe  central  fcitles  or  on  smaU^  marginal 
farms. 

We  need  to 
to  bring  the  r 
Negro  men  do 
whites.  This 
an  economy  w 
lion  Jobs  a  year. 

In  the  past  tfew  years  we  have  demon- 
strated to  the  ^orld  an  unprecedented  pat- 
tern of  economic  sucecss;  a  system  which 
will  soon  be  tivning  out  $300  billion  worth 
of  goods  and  service  a  year.  In  the  not  too 
distant  future.  I  hope,  we  can  show  the 
world  that  our  system  extends  economic  op- 
portunity and  Isolds  out  the  hope  of  personal 
dignity  to  evertone,  and  that  this  Natlonjjt^ 
200  million  people  still  regards  Indtnaual 
initiative,  talent,  and  sldll  as  our  most  pre- 
cious resources. 

Thank  you. 
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of  particular  significance  to  Hope  School 
since  the  premiere  was  a  benefit  for  the 
school.  A  glittering  audience  gathered 
at  the  Carlbe  Theater  In  Miami  Beach 
for  the  premiere  which  was  followed  by 
a  late  supper  at  the  Pontalnbleau  Hotel. 

A  highlight  of  the  evening  was  the 
school's  presentation  of  plaques  to  Frank 
Sinatra,  who'  is  itar  of  the  picture,  and 
Mario  Noto,  who  is  Associate  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  here  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Noto's  citation  acknowledged  the  assist- 
ance he  has  giveli  to  the  school  over  the 
years.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  J  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  sAlute  Frank  Sinatra  and 
\  at  the  same  time,  to 
^.School  continued  suc- 
cess in  its  efforljs  for  mentally  retarded 
children. 


Gala  Premien 
the 


Cummings  and  Goings:  Thonght  of  Ni- 
clear  Warheads  Circling  Over  Lot  An- 
geles Upsets  Scribe,  Ridfely  Camminp 
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Benefits  Hope  School  for 
lentally  Retarded 
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or 
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or  yuomJDA. 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

',  November  16, 1967 


Mr.  PASCI  LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  here 
In  the  Congross  have  long  demonstrated 
our  concern  If  or,  and  interest  in,  the 
welfare  of  '  the  mentally  retarded. 
Through  legi^ation  such  as  the  Com- 
munity Men^l  Health  Centers  Act,  we 
have  provide^  facilities  and  services  to 
the  retarded]  As  great  as  the  Federal 
effort  in  thlf  area  has  been,  there  Is 
more  than  cah  be  and  vrtll  be  done.  For- 
tunately, the  Federal  effort  has  been 
augmented  by  many  State,  local,  and 
private  progrfons. 

In  this  lighk;.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  bur  colleagues  the  work  of 
the  Hope  School  for  Mentally  Retarded 
Children,  wllich  is  located  in  Miami. 
Fla.  The  schiool  is  a  private,  nonprofit, 
nonsectarian  organization.  Under  the 
guidance  of  its  very  capable  executive 
director,  Mr$.  Judy  Holland;  an  out- 
standing stap  of  professional  men  and 
women;  andia  dedicated  board  of  direc- 
tors, Hope  School  endeavors  to  train  ex- 
ceptional children  to  more  readily  face 
the  world  aiDund  them. 

Since  Its  tnceptlon  In  1954,  the  goal 
of  the  school  has  been  to  prepare  pre- 
nursery,  an(f  elementary  school-age  chil- 
dren for  faitily  living  through  concur- 
rent programs  for  resident  and  day  stu- 
dents regardless  of  their  economic  needs. 
For  those  wl^o  are  unable  to  pay,  a  pro- 
gram of  sc^larships  has  been  estab- 
Uslwd. 

■nius  it  wbs  that  the  world  premiere 
of  the  mbtioii  picture  "Tony  Rome"  was 


EXTENSI<t)N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALlrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday}  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber Of  the  House  Foreign  Affah-s  Com- 
mittee, I  havei  consistently  urged  the 
exploration  of  every  possibility  for  In- 
ternational agrsement  on  stopping  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Unless  we  move  rapidly  to  work  out  a 
nonproliferatlou  treaty,  with  adequate 
safeguards  and]  Inspection  control  pro- 
visions, we  ma^  miss  civilization's  last 
real  chance  to  avoid  nuclear  destruction. 

We  have  no  time  to  lose  in  this  effort, 
for,  as  President  Kennedy  said,  "Man- 
kind must  puti  an  end  to  war,  or  wsr 
will  put  an  end! to  mankind." 

For  this  reaion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
encouraged  to  fead  a  very  thought  pro- 
voking article  |  written  on  this  subject 
by  Columnist  Ridgely  Cummings  In  the 
November  9,  1J67,  edition  of  the  High- 
land Park  News-Herald  li  Journal,  one 
of  the  Ix>s  Angeles  northeast  news- 
papeirs.  j 

I  would  like  I  to  take  this  opportunity 
not  only  to  congratulate  Mr.  Cummings 
on  his  excellent  article,  but  also  to  com- 
mend the  broadminded  editorial  policy 
of  northeast  newspapers,  which  allows  lU 
columnists  to  express  themselves  freely 
on  controversial  subjects.        ^ 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  Include 
'the  text  of  Mr.lCummings'  fine  article  In 
the  Rkokd  at  tjhls  point : 

CXTMMXNGS  AND  OODJOS:  THOUGHT  OF  HP' 
CI.BAB  WABBZAf>S  ClBCUNG  OVKB  LA  UP»»I» 
SCKIBB 

(By  R)dgely  Cummings) 
I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  p«>" 
pie  who  make  high  level  dedsions  on  tt» 
details  «  some  future  nuclear  war  betwsiB 
or  among  the  VS.,  Soviet  Russia  and  BW 
China  are  allgbily  off  their  rockers. 

I  figure  they  i^e  sane  enough  to  leave  th* 
homes  and  cUmb  Into  limousines  and  ■• 
driven  to  their  non-bomb-proof  offices,  ttwi* 


to  carry  on  the  ordinary  routine  at  govem- 
nent. 

It  is  only  when  they  begin  to  make  plans 
for  nuclear  warfare  that  could  turn  oar 
little  planet  into  an  uninhabited  cinder  that 
sanity  departs. 

Consequently  I  have  a  tendency  to  skip 
headlines  with  the  word  "nuclear"  in  them. 
Tills  Is  done  on  the  'assumption  that  sensible 
people  out-niunber  the  nuts  and  nobody  is 
going  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  drop  nuclear 
bombs  on  the  other  guy. 

That's  why  I  missed  one  of  the  big  news 
stories  of  our  time. 

Boms  nt  osBiT 

It  broke  Prl^ay  afternoon,  Nov.   3,    1967. 

Not  until  the  following  Tuesday,  when  I 
beard  a  radio  discussion  of  FOBS,  which 
(tands  for  Fractional  Orbital  Bombardment 
System,  did  I  become  concerned. 

After  hearing  the  radio  discussion  of  this 
frightening  development  of  ]?OBS — nuclear- 
srmed  orbital  missiles  circling  overhead — I 
asked  my  bride  to  dig  oat  back  papers  to 
find  out  more  about  it. 

She  found  a  Nov.  4th  paper  which  carried 
a  story  quoting  defense  secretary  Bobert  Mc- 
Mamara  as  saying  not  to  worry. 

Turned  out  I  had  read  that  particular 
newspaper  fairly  carefully.  I  recognize  stories 
about  the  Klr&cbke  murder  trial,  a  landslide 
in  Santa  Monica,  the  Pope  recovering  from 
prostate  gland  surgery,  the  search  for  a 
wealthy  man's  daughter  among  the  Hippies. 

But  in  line  with  my  blind  spot  I  had 
completely  overlooked  the  story  about  the 
new  Soviet  weapon. 

aUSSIA    VIOLATIOir 

Ttam  the  news  accounts  It  appears  that 
it  Is  not  yet  in  orbit,  although  the  experts 
on  the  radio  seemed  to  think  it  is  and  were 
upset  about  Russia's  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  treaty  which  bans  nuclear  wet^ns 
in  outer  space. 

McNamara  described  the  possible  Soviet 
weapon  as  a  nuclear  warhead  blasted  Into 
orbit  and  capable  of  being  kicked  out  of 
orbit  by  retrorockete  which  could  bring  it 
down  on  designated  targets. 

There  is  supposed  to  be  only  a  three  min- 
ute interval  between  the  firing  of  the  retro- 
rockets  on  the  orbiting  colssile  and  its  im- 
pact 100  miles  below  on  some  earthly  target. 

McNamara  is  quoted  as  saying  the  POBS 

doesn't  violate  the  treaty  banning  nuclear 

weapons  In  space  because  the  warheads  are 

only  In  fractional  orbit  and  not  full  orbit. 

sRosnot  rucHT 

He  admits  that  a  fractional  orbital  bom- 
bardment system  warhead  would  be  10  mln- 
irtee  shorter  than  the  30-miQute  flight  of 
the  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles 
(ICBM)    on  which  the   VS.  Is  pinning  its 

It  would  give  only  a  three  minute  and  500 
BJile  warning,  he  admits. 

But  he  says  the  POBS  has  disadvantages 
«  less  accuracy  and  smaller  payloads  than 
tbe  ICBM. 

80  we  are  not  to  worry. 

And  anyway  by  1972  the  U.S.  wm  have 
manned  orbiting  laboratories  In  space  with 
wronauta  ready  to  shoot  down  tbe  FOBS 
ss  they  appear. 

ThU  is  insanity  piled  on  Insanity. 

K  we  explode  these  nuclear  warheads  100 
aues  above  the  earth,  it  seems  logical  that 
we  atomic  radiation  wUl  poison  upper  space 
MHl  soon  fall  down  to  poison  us  auT 

TTMX    TO    SPKAK 

JjfamaUy  I  devote  my  edumn  space  to 
TOBtag  about  local  news.  Certainly  enough 
^•Wens  on  that  level  to  keep  me  plenty  bu^. 
But  It  seems  the  time  has  come  to  speak 
Wt  sgainst  the  fools  and  nuts  who  obvlo»rty 
***  plamiing  to  blow  up  the  world. 

t  °^J^.  ^*!?  ****?  •"«='^  enough  to  get 
"•ty  Signed  banhlng  nuclear  weapons 


from  outer  space,  we  Should  use  every  means 
possible  to  make  sure  nobody  breaks  this 
agreement. 

And  that  means  xa  aa  wen  as  them. 

I  have  been  told  by  civic  leaders  who  have 
been  briefed  by  the  military  that  we  have 
huge  slloe,  big  holes  In  the  ground,  scattered 
all  over  the  nation,  with  crews  on  standby, 
waiting  for  the  word  to  release  their  big  birds 
of  destruction  on  our  so-called  "enemies." 

rve  also  been  told  that  we  have  huge 
planes  flying  around  on  constant  alert,  armed 
with  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs,  ready  for 
the  word  to  proceed  and  drop. 


If  this  is  true — and  various  movies  like  "Dr. 
Strangelove"  and  "Seven  Days  in  May"  have 
been  made  on  this  assumption — ^then  It  Is 
no  wonder  that  the  target  areas  are  a  little 
Jitteiy. 

I  can  understand  their  feelings  1>ecause  it 
upset  me  to  hear  that  an  orbital  bombard- 
ment system,  even  If  It  Is  only  fractional,  may 
be  put  over  my  little  flat  In  hJi.. 

I  don't  know  the  difference  between  a  frac- 
tional orbit  and  a  full  orbit — a  difference 
wtach  seems  to  mean  a  lot  to  BCr.  McNamara. 

But  I  know  one  thing.  I  dont  want  nuclear 
warheads  orbiting  around  over  me  and  my 
famUy. 

Nor  does  Ivan  In  Russia  or  Chang  In  China 
like  the  idea  of  an  armed  intercontinental 
baUistic  missile  pointing  in  his  direction, 
only  30  minutes  away. 

GATHERING    Or    NX7T8 

It  seems  If  civilization  is  going  to  survive 
then  our  slightly  nutty  leaders  who  dreamed 
up  this  situation  must  get  together  with  the 
other  nutty  leaders  of  other  lands  and  decide 
to  stop  all  this  foolishness. 

Otherwise  one  paranoid  among  them  can 
blow  up  the  whole  works. 

The  little  people  who  stand  to  be  blown 
up  are  going  to  have  to  demand  patient 
negotiations  to  stop  this  nonsense. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  speak  up.  It's  a 
crime  to  remain  silent  any  longer  and  by  cur 
silence  give  consent. 


To  Set  Standards  for  Redistrictiac 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  17, 1967 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
road  to  redistricting  has  been  a  long 
and  tiresome  one.  As  a  member  of  the 
House-Senate  conference,  I  can  testify  to 
that  fact.  The  managers  of  both  Houses 
spent  many  a  day  discussing  the  intri- 
cacies of  this  most  complex  problem.  It 
is  with  some  regret  that  I  say  that  the 
conference  was  unable  to  produce  a  bill 
with  permanent  redistricting  standards. 
No  less  disappointed  than  I  was  Con- 
gressman Charles  Mathias  of  Maryland, 
for  his  efforts  in  this  regard  were  im- 
surpassed.  He  has  worked  continually 
toward  the  end  of  achieving  some  accord 
on  redistricting.  His  recent  bill,  HJt 
13691,  is  simply  one  more  in  a  long  line 
of  commendable  efforts  on  his  part.  He 
has  written  a  very  incisive  and  thought- 
provoking  letter  to  the  New  York  Times, 
which  it  is  my  pleasure  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  Ilie  letter 
follows: 
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To  Srr  STAMSAKBe  voa  Rsitiaiaicrmu 
To  the  EDTToa: 

I  commend  The  Times  for  keeping  befot* 
the  public  the  complicated  question  of  Con- 
gressional redistricting. 

Public  education  Indndos  indicating 
el«arly  were  the  problems  lie.  On  the  sec- 
ond conference  report  on  the  CeUer  bUl  It 
Is  evident  from  your  news  columns  that  the 
principles  of  equitable  districting  ware 
maimed,  but  not  by  the  House. 

In  regard  to  permanent  standards  to  take 
effect  after  the  1970  census,  the  House  con- 
ferees did  accept  the  Senate  provisions.  In- 
cluding the  Kennedy  amendment  emphasiz- 
ing compactness.  The  eventual  rejection  of 
this  cannot  fairly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Ho\ise  Judiciary  Committee,  alnoe  its  chair- 
man and  members  have  fou^t  for  such 
standards  for  many  yean  and  wer»  slmplT 
outvoted  in  a  diffictUt  conference. 

In  regard  to  interim  standards,  the  House 
worked  from  the  obvlo»is  fact  that  one-man. 
one-vote,  in  practice,  depends  on  up-to-<lat0 
staitistlcs.  Tbe  1&60  census  figure*  az«  seri- 
ously obsolete.  To  require  wldespMad  re- 
districting on  this  basis  oould  subTst*  tbe 
principles  of  fair  repreeentation  rather  «»»« 
advance  them.  Rapidly  growing  arvas.  In  par- 
ticular, would  be  denied  adequate  voice  es- 
peclally  in  states  which  have  alreauly  i«(Us. 
trlcrted  since  1960. 

coNruBiNa  roa  voraw 
We  must  consider  also  the  staUUty  of  po- 
litical processes.  Continual  redistricting  is 
extremely  disruptive,  as  It  confuses  voters 
and  candidates  and  compUcates  the  com- 
munication between  elected  and.  electors 
which  Ifl  the  key  to  real  representation.  At- 
large  elections  In  populous  states  can  under- 
mine the  principles  of  sound  government 
even  more. 

My  own  experience  as  a  ocjoferee  eonvlnoed 
me  that  House  rejection  of  the  second  con- 
ference rep<M«  would  be  like  mailing  a  direc- 
tive to  a  deed-letter  office,  since  €ixe  confer- 
ence committee  would  probably  never  meet 
again. 

House  adoption  of  the  report  had  more 
positive  resiUte.  The  report  was  forwarded  to 
the  other  body,  where  it  appeared  that  con- 
tinued debate  oould  produce  new  instructions 
for  the  Senate  oonferees.  At  least  It  might 
prevent  disruptive  at-large  electloas  In  1888 
and  1970.  and  avoid  the  new  inequMes  re- 
sulting from  applying  panaceas  in  ttie  ab- 
sence of  reliable  statisrtics  and  any  Con- 
gressional mandate  at  aU. 

The  recent  Hcnise  debate  did  have  the  de- 
pressing atmosphere  of  a  funeral,  but  the 
House  conferees  attended  this  funeral  not 
as  murderers  but  as  moiimers.  Understand- 
ing and  empathy  are  in  order.  We  should  not 
bemoan  the  unfortunate  past,  but  rather  con- 
tinue to  advance  the  principles  of  equitable 
orderly  redistricting.  I.  for  one,  have  intro- 
duced a  new  hill  (H.R.  13691)  incorporating 
the  Senate-passed  permanent  standards 
previously  accepted  by  the  House  conferees. 
I  hope  that  you  will  Join  me  In  encouraging 
passage  of  such  a  measure. 

Cbau.ES  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.. 

Jf  ember  of  Congreti. 


Chronic  Alcoholics  Are  ^HctiBis  of 
Disease:  Court  Decision 

KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or  GEOICIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  November  3.  1997 
Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
State  court  decision  has  further  ad- 
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▼anced  the  Judicial  Interpretation  that 
chronic  alcoholics  are  rlctlnu  of  a  dis- 
ease and  should  therefore  be  wards  of 
imbUc  health  rather  than  law  enforce- 
ment authorities. 

In  view  of  the  Increasing  Interest  In 
the  problems  of  alcohoUsm.  both  nation- 
ally and  In  the  Nation's  Cwltol,  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  would  be  interested 
bi  a  decision  rendered  by  the  criminal 
court  of  Fulton  County,  In  my  own  State 
of  Georgia.  The  decision  follows: 

Ths  State  or  Ocoecia  v.  A.  L.  Buxon,  Cass 
No.    S&637,    CkoOnai.    Cottkt    or    Fui.tON 

COUWTT 

Onler  Nunc  Pro  Tunc.  Entered  this  IStk 
day  of  Auguat,  1907. 

The  Court  finds  that  A.  L.  Biirger.  the 
Petitioner,  la  a  chronic  alcoholic,  and  that  at 
the  time  of  the  original  sentence,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  revocation  of  the  sentence  Im- 
poeed  by  aald  Court,  the  misdemeanor  offense 
for  which  the  Petitioner  was  convicted  grew 
out  of  the  baUtual  use  of  alcohol  and  as  a 
reault  of  the  Petitions  being  a  chronic  al- 
'eobollc  within  the  purview  of  Section  8&- 
401,  and  SS-'toa,  oi  the  Code  of  Georgia  (Acts 
of  19M,  ptigm  4M  to  533) . 

The  revocation  of  said  sentence  grew  out 
of  the  baMtual  use  of  alcohol  and  as  a  result 
of  the  Petitioner  being  a  chronic  alcoholic 
within  the  purview  of  Sections  88-401,  et. 
seq.  of  the  Code  of  Georgia.  (Acts  of  1964, 
pages  409-628) . 

The  court  finds  that  the  Court  haa  au- 
thority to  vacate  and  change  the  original  sen- 
tence, nunc  pro  tunc,  upon  the  grounds  set 
out  In  the  l^MOlal  Motion  even  after  the  term 
has  expired,  because  the  original  sentence 
was  Imposed  as  a  result  of  a  mistake  of  fact. 
Tlie  Court  further  finds  that  there  are 
faellltlea,  under  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  to  which  the  prisoner  may  be  com- 
mitted for  treatment  and  rehabilltetion  as 
an  out-patient  and  that  the  Court  at  the 
time  ot  the  In^waltlon  of  the  original  sen- 
tence bad  not  been  notified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  that  said  facUity  was 
under  its  control  and  direction  for  the  treat- 
ment of  alcoholics. 

Tlie  Court  fwthar  finds  that  It  would  be 
Illegal  to  penalise  and  confine  the  Petitioner 
m  JaU  because  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health's  failure  to  give  such  notice  to  the 
Court,  and  thait  the  Court  may  now  order 
aald  Petitioner  to  the  care,  custody,  control, 
and  treatxnMit  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  as  an  out-p&tlent  or  for  such  other 
care  or  control  as  may  be  deemed  proper  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Health,  including 
confinement  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  persons  charged  with  the  duty  of  re- 
habilitating or  treating  chronic  alcoholics 
convicted  for  misdemeanors  growing  out  of 
the  chronic  and  habitual  use  of  alcohol,  as 
provided  in  SecUons  88-401.  88-403,  88-403, 
and  83-408. 

The  Court  finds  that  the  Court  at  the  time 
of  the  imposition  of  the  revocation  of  the 
cn-iginal  sentence,  in  aoc<»dance  with  Georgia 
Law,  l.e..  Sections  83-401,  88-403,  and  88- 
408,  should  have  found  that  the  Petitioner 
was  guilty  of  violating  the  conditions  of  a 
prolMted  sentence  imposed  for  being  "Drunk 
on  a  Public  Street" — Section  53-608  of  the 
Code  of  Georgia,  and  that  said  offense  grew 
out  of  the  haUtiial  use  of  alcohol  and  was 
the  result  of  chronic  alcoholism,  and  should 
have  ordered  the  Petitioner  placed  in  the 
care  of  the  Department  of  Publle  Health,  in 
lieu  of  the  imposition  of  a  sentence.  The 
Court  finds  that  the  order  rev<Amg  the 
suspended  sentence  was  void  and  Inadvert- 
ently entered  upon  a  mistake  of  fact  on  the 
part  al  the  Court  resulting  from  the  failure 
and  negleot  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  to  give  the  Court  the  notice  provided 
for  m  Section  88-'403  of  the  Code  of  Georgia, 
supra. 


The  Court. 
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tlie  jpniThSw  oC 
».  o<  tbs  Obds. 
sutlwstty  to  snter  a  mmo 
and  flommit  tbe  PsttttotMr 
It  at  PobUe  Bealtb  for  treat- 
■„  lehahlUtatloii,  as  an  otrt 
confined  conditions  as  the 
Department  of  jPubUc  Health  deems  advisable 
In  a  cUnlc,  hdapltal,  or  faculty  maintained 
by  the  Depart^aent  of  Public  Health  for  the 
duration  of  the  Petitioner's  sentence. 

The  Court  ^nds  from  the  evidence  (affi- 
davit of  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Corrections)  that  the  Petitioner  is  now  con- 
fined at  the  nilton  County  JaU  under  Sec- 
tion 37-2506(4)  of  the  Code  of  Georgia,  and 
that  if  for  noi  other  reason  the  Court  does 
now  retain  j))^dictlon  to  change,  modify 
and  correct  ths  said  original  sentence. 

The  Court  finds  that  the  Petitioner  has 
been  confined  for  more  than  one- half  (V4) 
of  the  time  tie  would  have  to  serve  under 
confined  condKions. 

Therefore,  It  is  considered,  ordered,  and 
adjudged:  That 

1.  The  original  sentence  Imposed  upon  the 
Petitioner  be  vacated  and  set  aside,  nunc 
pro  tunc,  and  that  the  Petitioner  be  com- 
mitted, in  Ueil  of  said  sentence,  to  the  care. 
custody,  and  control  of  the  Etepartment  of 
Public  Health  for  hospitalization  and  treat- 
ment for  the  semalnder  of  his  said  sentence; 
that  Is  to  sa|,  \mtll  November  5,  1967,  or 
until  discharge  by  the  Department  of  Pub- 
Uc  Health. 

a.  In  the  pilternative,  if  the  Petitioner 
cannot  be  treated  for  alcoholism  due  to  the 
lack  of  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  of  Georgia  in  a  facility  maintained 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Health  of 
Georgia  in  aocordance  with  Section  88-408 
of  the  Code  of  Georgia,  supra,  that  the  Peti- 
tioner's sentence  heretofore  imposed  be  modi- 
fled  and  changed  and  that  the  Petitioner  be 
probated  upoc  the  terms  and  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Pulton  County  Probation 
Department  tor  such  treatment  for  alco- 
holics as  is  available  to  it  and  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Probation  Department, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  this  Court. 

Let  this  Order  and  this  Judgment  be 
entered.  Nimf  Pro  Tunc,  This  18th  day  of 
August,  1967. 

Danixi.  Dttkb, 

Judge. 

Lack  of  Boliiness:  Is  It  Destroyinf  Our 
itional  Heritage? 

EXTE^rSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J^N  R.  DEUENBACK 

or  OBXCOK 
IN  THE  HobsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  14,  1967 

Mr.  DELIiENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
excellent,  ttnughtful  tuilcle  on  the  need 
for  Amerl»ns  to  dononstrate  their 
pride  In  thev  country  has  recently  come 
to  my  attrition.  The  article,  entitled 
'Xack  of  Boldness:  Is  It  Destroying  Our 
National  Haritager'  was  written  by  Mr. 
C.  V.  Stanton,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Roseburg  n4ws  Review,  a  leading  paper 
in  my  dlstrfct.  I  wish  to  share  this  fine 
article  with! the  House  and  Include  It  In 
the  Record: 

Lack  Or  BotDNXSs:    Is  It  DBsraoTiifO  Ous 
Kational  HnUTAGE? 

(By  C.  V.  Stanton) 
I'm  proud  to  be  an  American  I 
From  the  ttme  of  my  earliest  recollections  I 
was  teught  t^  be  proud  of  the  country  o<  my 
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Its  history  and  its  achieve- 
tts  strenigtb.  I  studied  itt 
it.  which  I  believed  to  bt 
rid. 

le  m  this  country  an 
I.  Tet  we  find  ene- 
mies at  home  and  abroad  seeking  to  make  im 
asham^  ot  our  heritage  aztd  our  history. 
They  seek  to  weaken,  even  to  destroyed,  oor 
military  mlght-^not  through  direct  attack 
taut  by  insidiously  undermining  our  natlonti 
pride  and  determination. 

ROICOR  DISntUCT 


Mrtb.  Z  tosraed  < 
msnts.  I  i^oried 
fomi  ot 
tte  beat  m  the' 
I  think  most 
proud  they  are 


POI 

While  our  enemies  are  boring  from  within, 
they  have  infiu^oed  many  i>eople  to  pUo* 
Idealism  ahead  ^  reason.  Then,  as  still  an- 
other factor,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  ho* 
many  of  our  current  national  problems  stem 
from  wishy-washy  pollciee  of  federal  govern- 
ment and  to  what  extent  those  policies  pro- 
mote distrust  ahd  loss  of  pride? 

Let's  put  it  this  way:  For  whom  do  yon 
have  the  greatest  respect,  a  vlrUe  he-man  or  a 
simpering  milksop? 

The  he-man  need  not  be  a  bully.  He  may 
In  fact,  be  charDtable  and  helpful  in  bis  at- 
titude toward  liie  weak.  Normally  thrifty, 
vigilant  and  courageous,  he  is  at  all  tinui 
ready  to  resist  ^ing  pushed  around.  He  k 
constantly  ready  to  defend  himself,  his  fam- 
ily, his  home  and  his  good  name. 

On  the  other  band,  there  is  the  person 
who,  to  use  an  old  phrase,  seems  afraid  of 
his  shadow.  He  professes  an  idealism  whidi 
refuses  to  accept  experiences  and  lessons  of 
history.  He  shudders  at  the  very  thought  ot 
violence  and  demonstrates  against  it.  He 
seeks  security  at  all  costs.  He  believes  tb« 
world  owes  him  a  Uvlng  and  that  he  should 
have  a  share  of  I  the  wealth  without  worklnf 
for  it. 

Again,  let  me  ask,  for  which  would  yoo 
have  the  greater  measiure  of  respect? 

STRENdTH   XAaWB   IXBPSCT 


What  is  true 


of  people  mdividually  also 
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Is  true  Of  people  collectively.  Thus  the  re- 
spect of  natlois  goes  to  those  radiaUnf 
strength  and  determination. 

Tills  being  true,  would  It  not  lead  to 
questions  ooncarnlng  some  of  otir  esiatln( 
policies  and  motivations? 

Once  we  tooK  great  pride  in  our  mllitsir 
prowess.  Our  nAUtary  leaders  were  naUonsl 
heroes.  We  neifher  knew  nor  accepted  tbi 
it.  We  were  confident  In  tb* 
led  forces  to  meet  any  oon- 
re  not  too  proud  to  fight  for 
the  things  we  tlhougbt  to  be  right. 

Propagandists  today  preach  a  policy  of  sur- 
render. They  stage  spectacxilar  demonstra- 
tions for  what  they  call  "peace"  but  whlcb. 
in  their  lexicoi)  is  synonymous  with  abject 
capitulation.  - 

Tet,  curiously,  to  whom  do  these  sanM 
demonstrators  ihow  their  favor — and  why? 

It  has  been  proven  time  and  again  that 
much  of  our  txouble  at  home  is  spurred  oo 
by  communist  Ififiuence.  Russia,  the  home  of 
communism,  h4s  been  hard-boUed  in  its  de- 
termination to-  spread  Ite  Ideology.  It  bat 
imprisoned  ite  own  people,  and  people  of 
subject  countries,  behind  Its  iron  curtain. 
It  haa  not  hesitated  to  slaughter  those  wbo 
had  the  courage  to  combat  communism  at 
home.  In  Vietnam  the  oommunist  enemy 
Uses  terror,  norurder,  mutilation,  eztortfaio 
and  robbery  as  it  seelcs  to  prevent  establlsb- 
ment  of  neighboring  democracy. 

SBtVS  OOMUXTHOM 

We  find  demonatrators  at  home  and  abroad 
protesting  our  own  restricted  bombing  wiiU* 
condoning  the  atrocities  of  the  ideology  vltk 
which  we  are  at  war.  Isn't  It  rather  strsoc 
that  the  very  people  who  seek  to  sap  on 
own  strength  teem  to  respect  the  strength 
of  oommunlsm,and,  at  ttie  same  time,  eltbs 
willingly  or  unfittingly,  serve  its  strategy? 

Is  that  peculiar  situation  in  any  way  re- 
lated to  our  own  policy  o<  limiting  our  mis- 
tsry  action?  Is  the  failure  of  this  country  t» 
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vbi  a  war  it  is  ciq>able  of  ending  almost  in 
(tayt,  if  it  should  exercise  ite  power,  result- 
ing In  a  loss  of  pride  and  faith?  Is  our  dis- 
inclination to  unshackle  our  military  might, 
once  the  pride  of  ttiis  nation  and  respected 
tbroughout  the  whole  world,  Impairing  our 
Usage? 

SAMARITAN   SOLE   BACIOIRED 

We  profess  to  be  concerned  with  world 
opinion.  World  opinion  treated  us  respect- 
fully when  we  had  no  hesltency  in  demon- 
itratlng  our  strength.  Then  we  scattered  our 
dollars  with  lavish  hand  throughout  the 
vxvld  as  a  means  of  cultivating  interna- 
tional friendship.  What  has  twen  the  result? 
Are  we  not  liberally  hated  by  the  people 
toward  whom  we  have  been  most  generous? 
So  why  should  we  concern  ourselves  with 
world  opinion? 

Did  not  Israel  gain  respect  when  it  so 
quickly  beat  down  threatening  enemies? 
Conversely  then,  are  the  people  of  the  world 
loalng  their  re<¥>ect  for  the  United  States 
kseause  we  are  reluctant  to  be  bold? 

Should  we  not  as  prideful  Americans  be 
Mnonstratlng  our  prtde? 


Hawaii's  SUter  Mary  Albert  Makes  Both 
Her  Giildhood  Dreamt  Come  True 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  bawah 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  16. 1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
too  many  of  us  realize  our  childhood 
dreams,  particularly  a  two-pronged  one. 
One  such  rare  person  made  two  of  her 
diUdhood  dreams  come  true — as  a  nun 
and  as  a  nurse.  That  imusual  and  for- 
tonate  personality  Is  Sister  Mary  Albert 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  In  my  home 
State  of  Hawaii  In  the  hope  that  her 
rtwy  may  Inspire  others  to  reach  out  for 
ft  realization  of  their  dreams.  I  insert  In 
Ifae  Rkcord  a  most  Interesting  article 
•tMmt  Sister  Mary  Albert,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of 
Hovember  11.  1967: 
tam  Makss  Both  Dreams  Come  Tstte  as 

NXTSSK-NUK 

As  a  girl,  sister  Mary  Albert  Kramer  was 
not  sure  she  would  be  able  to  pursue  her 
dnam  of  becoming  both  a  nune  and  a  mem- 
b«  of  a  religious  order. 

Today  she  is  a  nun-nurse  who  serves  on 
ttie  State  Health  Planning  Council  for  Com- 
Pnbenslve  Health  Planning. 

Thitt  weeks  ago  she  became  the  first  nurse 
•ad  the  oiuy  member  of  a  religious  order  to 
'jeelve  a  permanent  commission  from  Gov. 
Wm  A  Burns  to  the  new  council. 

"I  wanted  to  be  a  nurse  wh«n  I  got  out 


of  high  school,  but  I  was  too  young  to  enter 
a  nursing  school  and  my  father  objected  to 
such  a  career,"  said  Sister  Mary  Albert,  who 
also  is  chairman  of  the  education  depart- 
ment of  Cbamlnade  CoUege. 

"He  didn't  want  any  nurses  In  the  famUy — 
the  hours  were  too  long,  the  pay  poor,  the 
duties  objectionable." 

Sister  Mary  All)ert  then  decided  to  major 
In  elementary  education  at  Western  Reserve 
University.  Before  getting  ber  degree  she 
entered  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  at 
Syracuse.  "My  religious  superior  allowed  me 
to  become  a  nurse,"  she  said. 

After  receiving  her  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  nursing  from  the  University  of 
Dayton,  Sister  Mary  Albert  went  on  to  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  for  a  master 
of  science  degree  in  nursing  education. 

For  16  years  she  was  director  of  the  nurs- 
ing school  and  nursing  services  at  St.  Francis 
Hospital.  New  York.  She  served  for  another 
four  years  in  the  same  capacity  at  St. 
Eltsabeth  Hospital  in  New  York. 

Prom  nursing  administrator.  Sister  Mary 
Albert  became  registrar  and  later  admissions 
and  records  director  at  Maria  Reglna  CoUege 
in  Syracuse. 

During  her  years  in  nursing  she  contrib- 
uted at  least  a  doeen  articles  to  professional 
and  scholarly  periodicals. 

In  1966  Sister  Mary  Albert  was  appointed 
to  the  administration  at  Chaminade's  Wai- 
alae  campus.  She  succeeded  former  faculty 
member  Mother  Viola  Kieman,  now  Superior 
General  of  the  Order. 

Initially  as  director  of  student  services, 
she  set  up  a  student  counseling  program 
with  voluntary  faculty  participation,  as 
well  as  a  health  service.  In  August,  Sister 
Mary  Albert  was  named  education  depart- 
ment chairman  and  supervisor  of  the  stu- 
dent teacher  program  at  Cbamlnade. 

As  department  head,  she  teaches  two  edu- 
cation courses  in  the  day  session  and  one  In 
the  evening.  She  oversees  the  programs  of 
some  25  education  majors. 

"It  looks  as  thou^  well  have  about  40 
next  year,"  she  said,  "and  I'll  be  spending 
more  time  here  at  the  college." 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOIj 
An  office  for  the  CoNGaKsstoKAX,  Rbcobd. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  la  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wUl  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rkcobo  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  oente) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprinte  from 
the  Recobd  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIBBCrCKtT 
■nie  PubUc  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  prtnt 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  prmtlng.  the  cmrent  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  tfiall  bs  mads 
on  credit  (U3.  Code,  tlUe  44.  sec.  150,  p. 
1839). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accomfw- 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothi:>g  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  oi 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOB  «at.w 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20403.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  mter- 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Dociunente  shaU  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorise 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent Of  Documente  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDKNCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  reeidencee  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addressee  may  be 
correcUy  given  in  the  Rkoobd. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  PubUe  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  order  ot  any 
Senator.  RepresentaUve,  or  Delegate,  eztracte 
from  the  ComaxssioNAi.  Rscoas.  the  parson 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(UA  Code.  tlUe  44,  sec.  186.  p.  1942) . 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Daily  Digest 


Senate  workedon  social  security  bill,  agreeing  to  limit  debate  on  its  Ifurther 
consideration,  and  passed  six  measures,  of  which  four  were  on  calenqar  call. 
House  passed  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations. 
See  Congressional  Program  Ah^ad. 


Chamber  Action 


:nate 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  S  16643-S  16684 

Bills  Introduced:  Four  bills  and  one  resolution  Kvcrc 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  2671-2674;  and  S.  Res.  i8p. 

Pog*   S  16646 

Resolutions  Referred:  Three  House-adopted  co  icur- 
rcnt  resolutions  were  referred  to  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  Pog*  s  i67o« 

Calendar  Call:  On  call  of  calendar  four  measun  s,  of 
which  one  was  private,  were  passed  as  follows: 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  Presic  ent: 

Foreign  clmms:  H.R.  3474,  to  require  the  Fo  eign 

Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  determine  amount 

and  validity  of  claim  of  Ike  Ignac  Klein  agains    the 

Government  of  Hungary. 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  Hous  e: 
Courts:  S.  2349,  providing  for  the  appointment  c  f  ad- 
ditional circuit  judges  (this  bill  had  been  inadvert  ;ndy 
shown  in  Daily  Digest  as  having  been  passed  on  c  »len- 
dar  call  on  November  16,  p.  D1039) ;  and 

Merchant  marine:  S.  2152,  authorizing  the  Vessel 
Orion  to  engage  in  coastwise  trade. 

Resolution  adopted  without  amendment: 
Private  resolution:  S.  Res.  154,  private  resolution. 

PagM  S  16643-S    6646 

American  History:  Senate  concurred  in  House  an  cnd- 
ments  to  S.J.  Res.  26,  designating  February  of  each  year 
as  American  History  Month.  This  action  cleared  bi  1  for 
President's  signature.  Pogt*  si670s-s  i67(» 

Judicial  Center:  HR.  61 11,  to  establish  a  Federal  udi- 
cial  Center  in  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts,  was  passed  with  conunittec  amendment,  as 
amended  by  perfecting  amendment  of  Senates:  N  ans- 

ficld.  ra,M  S  16722-S    6730 

Fishing:  Senate  passed  without  amendment  S.  23: 4,  to 
amend  the  act  prohibiting  fishing  in  the  territoria  wa- 

D1046 


ters  of  the  U.S.  with  respect  to 
thereunder. 


the  penalties  provided 

Pog*  $16730 

Social  Security:  Senate  contirjued  its  work  on  H.R. 

12080,  proposed  Social  Security 

taking  the  following  actions  op  further  amendments 

thereto: 

Adopted:  Metcalf  amendment  of  a  perfecting  nature 
to  section  443  on  "collection  of  State  share";  and  by  34 
yeas  to  20  nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled)  Metcalf 

definition  of  disability; 


Prouty-Cotton  amend- 


amcndments  en  bloc  respecting 
and 

Rejected:  By  6  yeas  to  62  nays 
ment  No.  445  providing  for  maintaining  financial  bal- 
ance of  social  security  trust  funds;  and  by  12  yeas  to  55 
nays,  Prouty-Cotton  amendmcni  to  advance  the  date  for 
payment  of  benefits  to  March  i  f  rom  January  i,  1968. 

By  unanimous  consent,  it  was  igrecd  that  on  Monday, 
November  20,  during  further  c  msidcration  of  the  biU, 
debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal  (except 
motion  to  table)  shall  be  limite  1  to  i  hour,  equally  di- 
vided, except  as  to  two  amendn  lents  to  be  proposed  by 
Senator  Williams  of  Delaware  3n  which  there  will  be 
2  hours,  equally  divided;  that  i"  third  reading  has  not 
been  reached  by  conclusion  of  bi  isiness  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 21,  debate  on  further  amendments  will  be  lim- 
ited to  30  minutes  each,  equallv  divided;  and  if  third 

reading  has  been  reached  by  then,  vote  will  be  taken  on 
final  passage  of  the  bill  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber'22;  that  debate  on  final  passage  will  be  limited  to  6 
hours,  equally  divided;  and  that  po  nongermane  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  will  be  received 

It  was  also  agreed  that  whc^  Senate  completes  its 
business  on  Monday,  November 
10  a.m.  Tuesday,  November  21, 
its  business  on  that  date  it  will  recess  until  10  ajn 
Wednesday,  November  22. 

When  Senate  reconvenes  at  n  >  a.m.  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 20,  the  pending  amend  nent  will  be  one  to  be 
offered  by  Senator  Kuchel  after ;  i  quorum  call,  to  be  id 


Massacbntettt  Phyticiui  Recem* 
Natioiid  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REIi<IARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACmrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOtJSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  20, 1967 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
William  Wlnlck,  director  of  the  Brock- 
ton, Mass.,  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital,  recently  received  the  Physician 
of  the  Year  Award  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Emplojmaent  of  the  Hand- 
icapped. He  has  also  received  a  similar 
award  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Dr.  Winick  was  recognized 
for  his  work  with  the  patients  with  se- 
vere mental  Illness,  demonstrating  they 
could  be  treated  to  lead  a  more  fuU  Ufe 
and  to  become  employable. 

Dr.  Winick  has  developed  an  outstand- 
ing rehabilitation  program  for  the  men- 
tally ill  in  the  Brockton  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital. The  physician's  award  Is  present- 
ed annually  by  the  President's  Commit- 
tee OR  Employment  of  the  Handicapi>ed 
to  one  physician  in  the  Nation  who  has 
Bade  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
employment  of  the  handicapped.  Dr.  Wi- 
nick, and  other  members  of  the  medical 
profession  who  have  been  honored  by 
this  award,  are  dedicated  to  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  help  the  handicapped 
persons  under  their  care  In  assuming 
productive  roles  in  our  economy,  and  in 
leading  a  happier  life  for  themselves. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  Dr.  Wi- 
nlck's  work,  and  the  honor  tliat  Dr.  Wi- 
nick and  his  work  has  brought  to  Massa- 
dmsetts,  I  am  pleased  to  include  in  my 
remarks  a  press  release  made  on  Sep- 
tember 25, 1967,  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
caiK>ed: 

UMSACRtrsEITS  Pbtsician  Naiod  Phtsician 
or  THE  Teak  bt  Prksidekt's  COBUirrns 
WUUam  Wlnlck,  MJ5.,  Xttrector  of  the 
tockton,  Massachusetts  Veterans  Admln- 
i»h«tion  Hospital,  today  received  the  Physl- 
d»n  of  the  Tear  Award  of  the  President's 
Oommlttee  on  Emplo3rment  of  the  H&ndl- 
capped  for  his  work  in  demonstrating  that 
patients  with  severe  mental  illness  can  be- 
OM&e  employable. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Mllford  O. 
Bouse,  M.D.,  President  of  the  American  Med- 
ial Association,  and  Harold  Russell.  Chair- 
"»*n  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
Itoyment  of  the  Handicapped,  at  the  AldA'a 
Occupational  Health  Congress  In  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  This  annual  Physician's  Award  is 
^wnsored  Jointly  by  th«  President's  Com- 
mittee and  the  American  Medical  Association 
to  hoHOT  one  physician  who  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  employment 
*  handicapped  workers. 

The  program  for  which  Dr.  Winick  was 
Honored  U  known  aa  "CHIRP"— or  Oommu- 
wty  Hospital  Induetry  RrtiaWlltatlon  Pro- 


Appendix 

gram.  Begun  in  1961.  this  work-therapy  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help  prepare  patients 
for  gainful  employment  upon  release  from 
the  hospital  and  to  demonstrate  to  employers 
how  the  mentaUy  UI  can  be  successful  em- 
ployees. 

Under  this  program,  employers  provide 
Jobs  which  the  patients  perform  in  a  hospital 
building  converted  into  a  shop.  The  em- 
ployers pay  the  prevailing  minimum  wages 
which  are  deposited  to  the  patients'  special 
accounts  and  which  act  as  a  monetary  In- 
centive toward  recovery. 

As  a  result  of  the  favorable  reaction  from 
employers,  the  program  has  expanded  each 
year  to  Include  more  patients,  additional  em- 
ployers and  a  wider  range  of  occupationB. 
In  addition,  many  patients  trained  in 
"OtLlKP"  have  become  stifflclently  skilled, 
while  in  the  hospital,  that  area  employers 
have  put  them  on  their  payrolls  as  regular 
employees  rather  than  trainees. 

The  success  of  this  rehabilitation  endeavor 
has  brought  teams  of  industrialists,  physi- 
cians, therapists  and  social  workers  to  Brock- 
ton for  orientation. 

E>r.  Winick  has  devoted  his  entire  prcrfes- 
sional  career  to  government  medical  service. 
Born  in  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania.  July  16, 
1909.  he  received  his  Bachelor's  Hegtw  from 
Geneva  College  m  1931  and  hU  Medical  De- 
gree from  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1936. 

After  internships  at  Monteflore  Hospital 
In  Pittsburgh  and  the  U.S.  Public  Headth 
Service  in  AUante,  Dr.  Winick  was  appointed 
Associate  Medical  Officer  at  the  Veterans 
Administration's  Hospital  at  St.  Cloud,  Mm- 
nesota. 

He  served  the  VA-ln  various  capacities 
for  the  next  21  years — with  the  exception  of 
a  little  more  than  two  years  when  he  was  a 
Laeutenant  Colonel  In  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  from  1944  to  1946 — and  was  named  to 
his  present  post  m  September.  1059. 

Dr.  Wlnlck  was  on  the  faculty  at  Women's 
Medical  College  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Medical  School  from  1948  xmtll  hla 
appointment  to  Brockton. 

He  is  a  dlplomate  of  the  American  Board 
of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology  and  is  certified 
by  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  as 
a  Mental  Hospital  Administrator.  He  has  re- 
ceived numerous  honors  and  awards  and  Is  a 
member  of  many  professional  sclentiflc 
organizations. 


Leader  in  Poverty  Figfct:  Carl  Dewey 
Perkiiu 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP   INDIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday,  November  17. 1997 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  our  success  In 
passing  the  bill  to  continue  the  war  on 
poverty  in  the  face  of  a  concerted  drive 
to  kill  or  badly  cripple  this  vital  program 
was  the  outstanding  leadership  of  the 
tenacious  and  hard-working  chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 


tee, Congressman  Carl  Pehkins,  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  believe  that  an  article  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  November  16, 
1967.  to  be  most  Interesting  In  the  tribute 
it  pays  to  the  dedicated  efforts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished clialrman  of  this  conunittee. 
and  I  therefore  insert  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

Leaoek  in  Povehti  Fight:   Cabi.  Dewst 
Pekkxns 

Washington.  November  16. — When  the  po- 
litical world  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  Man- 
hattan crumbled  last  January,  a  big.  seem- 
ingly bumbling  man  from  the  mountains  of 
eastern  Kentucky  fell  heir  to  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  Jobs  in  Congress— chairman  of  the 
House  EUlucatlon  and  Labor  Committee. 

"Carl's  no  leader,  that's  for  sure,"  one 
committee  member  said  at  the  time.  "But 
what  could  we  do?  He  was  in  line  for  the 
Job." 

This  week.  Carl  Dewey  Perkins  proved  his 
critics  wrong  as  he  and  key  members  of  his 
committee  steered  the  Administration's  anti- 
poverty  program  through  the  House  vlrtuallv 
mtact. 

There  were  concessions,  to  be  sure.  The  jwo- 
gram  was  trimmed  about  •400-mllllon.  The 
control  of  community  action  programs  was 
shifted  to.  city  halls  and  county  courthouses. 

But,  for  the  most  part  the  program  was 
held  Intact  against  repeated  Republican 
efforts  to  dismantle  the  an tl -poverty  agency, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

COALITION  UTAINZD 

Most  of  the  concessions  had  been  made  Va 
committee  to  lure  needed  Southern  Demo- 
cratic votes  in  turning  back  the  RepubUcans. 
But  even  then,  painstaking  work  went  Into 
keeping  together  such  an  unlikely  coalition  of 
conservative  and  liberal  Democrats. 

For  months,  Mr.  Perkins  wandered  around 
the  House  chamber  and  the  DemocraUc 
cloakroom,  placating  some  Democratic  lib- 
erals unhappy  with  the  concessions  and  as- 
suring Southern  Democrats  that  the  conces- 
sions made  the  program  more  poUtically 
palatable  tc  them. 

"Boys,  I  need  your  help."  he  told  South- 
erners. 

He  got  It. 

He  is  an  unobtrusive,  unsophisticated 
country  lawyer.  His  tastes  are  simple,  his 
clothes  are  usually  a  little  rumpled.  He  is 
oonsclentlouB,  often  working  far  into  the 
night. 

He  commands  an  almost  worshipful  fol- 
lowing in  his  23-county  Congressional  dis- 
trict, one  of  the  poorest  in  the  nation.  Fre- 
quently, he  drives  aU  night  from  Washington 
to  tour  the  lonely  hollows  and  villages  and 
hillside  farms  of  the  Appalachian  region  be 
calls  hcxne. 

Born  66  years  ago  (Oct.  12,  1912)  on  a 
farm  Just  outside  Hindman,  a  smaU  town  In 
Knott  County,  Ky.,  Carl  Perkins  got  his  Uw 
degree  in  LoulsvlUe  at  the  Jefferson  School 
of  Law  and  then  went  back  home  to  practice 
law. 

He  became  conunonwealth  attorney  four 
years  later,  served  in  the  Kentucky  General 
Assembly  and  then  became  Knott  County 
attorney. 

In  1948,  when  the  Congressional  seat  be- 
came vacant  to  midterm.  h«  was  picked  for 
the  Job  by  Gov.  Earl  Clements.  He  has  won 
every  election  since. 
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A  genuine  liberal,  probably  the  moat  lib- 
eral politician  In  Kentucky,  Mr.  Perkins  la 
one  of  the  stanchest  Administration  sup- 
porters In  Oongren. 

During  the  last  two  years,  when  most  of 
President  Johnson's  Great  Society  programs 
were  bom,  Mr.  Perkins  voted  with  the  Ad- 
ministration 96  per  cent  of  the  time. 

He  Is  the  moat  persistent  education  advo- 
cate in  Congress.  For  years,  he  has  pressed 
for  general  Federal  aid  for  sceool  construc- 
tion, and  he  plans  to  renew  that  fight  next 
year. 

A  serious,  earnest  man,  he  avoids  Wash- 
ington's cocktail  circuit. 

He  la  married  to  the  former  Vema  John- 
son, a  first  grade  teacher  In  a  Washington 
school,  and  they  have  one  son,  Carl  Christo- 
pher, 13  years  old.  They  own  modest  homes 
In  suburban  Alexandria  and  on  the  outskirts 
of  Hlnrtman,  a  typical  eastern  Kentucky 
town  that  la  Just  four  blocks  long. 

His  one  hobby,  aside  from  politics,  is 
horseback  riding.  Last  year,  be  sheepishly  ap- 
peared In  the  House  with  his  arm  In  a  sUng. 
He  had  broken  It  In  a  tumble  from  a  horse. 


PresideDt  QiiaBC  Kai-skek:  Christian  and 
Patriot  of  Liberty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  lOJitaiAnA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  20, 1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  Christian  martyr 
of  the  East,  was  80  years  old  Novem- 
ber 16. 

His  faith,  loyalty,  dedication,  and  per- 
severance is  without  equal. 

In  tribute  to  him  and  his  persecuted 
millions,  I  include  his  autobiography, 
"Christian  Faith  Keeps  His  Hope  Alive," 
as  printed  in  Dr.  Carl  McInUre's  Chris- 
tian Beacon  on  November  16,  1967,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 

Chzano  Kai-sxbx   at  80:    CHSwriAi^   Fatth 
Kksps  His  Hope  Auvx 

(NoTk. — ^Few  If  any  men  alive  have  lived 
aa  much  history  as  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  who  is  80  years  old  today — the  over, 
throw  of  the  Manchu  empire,  the  battles 
against  warlords,  the  struggle  with  com- 
munism that  has  persisted  over  four  decades, 
the  war  with  Japan,  ant}  his  current  prepara- 
tions on  Taiwan  to  recover  the  Mainland. 
In  the  following  article,  obtained  by  the  re- 
ligion editor  of  the  North  American  News- 
paper Alliance,  Roland  Gammon,  the  gen- 
eralissimo proclaims  that  his  Christian  faith 
has  enabled  blm  to  withstand  the  tragic 
events  that  befell  his  country.) 
( By  Chiang  Kai-shek ) 

Taipei — Against  a  natural  mountainous 
backdrop  of  China's  remote  Cheklang  prov- 
ince and  against  the  sterner  invisible  back- 
ground of  her  Confuslan  ethics,  I  was  bom 
Into  a  poor,  yet  traditional,  family  of  farm- 
er-scholars In  the  gateway  town  of  Chekow. 

The  date  waa  October  31.  1887,  during  a 
decade  when'Chlna  Buffered  military  defeata 
at  the  hands  of  both  France  and  Jap«ui,  and 
even  then  the  whispered  laments  of  my  el- 
ders were  beginning  to  rise  against  the  mis- 
rule of  the  Manchua.  Tboa.  very  early  aa  a 
boy  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  national 
humiliation,  I  came  to  understand  that 
Western  technology  and  Western  education 
would  be  essential  If  China  were  to  regain 
her  power  and  preatlge. 


rHXR  WAS  BUDDHIST 

Although  tcnay  I  am  a  Christian/  my 
mother  waa  a  Idevout  Buddhist.  She  waa  a 
strict  vegetarlin  and  never  omitted  daily 
worship,  becoailng  increasingly  fervent  as 
the  years  wenf  by.  Frequently  she  lectured 
me  on  the  Buddhist  Sutras,  discoursing  on 
such  noble  te:^  as  "All  beings  seek  happi- 
ness, so  let  y*ur  compassion  extend  Itself 
to  all"  or  "Lw  a  man  overcome  anger  by 
love,  evil  by  good,  greed  by  liberality  and 
Uesby  truth."  I 

"All  that  I  feray  for  you,"  she  once  said, 
"Is  that  you  slpuld  love  your  country,  prac- 
tice the  Budcyiist  virtues  of  benevolence, 
fortitude  and  meditation  and  preserve  the 
good  name  Of  jour  ancestors,  who  were  men 
of  reputation," 

Even  while  learning  to  love  the  mountain 
trails  and  fish-jKUed  streams  near  our  home, 
I  was  never  flowed  to  shirk  the  burden 
of  work.  In  fait,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  I 
was  required  t^  my  parents  and  teachers  to 
do  many  tasksl  such  as  sweeping  and  mop- 
ping the  floorj  cooking  rice  and  preparing 
food  in  general,  and  even  washing  dishes. 
If  I  carelessly  dropped  a  few  grains  of  rice, 
or  failed  to  fatten  my  clotlilng  properly,  I 
was  severely  talcen  to  task. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  my  mother 
was  exposed  to  the  meet  ruthless  exploitation 
by  neighboring  ruffians  and  the  local  gentry. 

The  efforts  tfie  made  In  fighting  against 
the  Intrigues  ctf  these  family  intruders  cer- 
tainly endowed  her  child,  brought  up  In 
such  an  envlrdnment,  with  an  Indomitable 
spirit  to  fight  tor  Justice.  I  felt  throughout 
my  childhood  iftiat  mother  and  I  were  fight- 
ing a  helpless,  |one  war.  We  were  alone  In  a 
desert;  no  avaiilable  or  poesible  assistance 
could  we  look  forward  to.  But  our  determina- 
tion was  never  shaken,  nor  hope  abandoned. 

Such  an  environment  inevitably  molded 
the  shape  of  my  personality.  There  Is  con- 
stantly a  smoldering  fire  burning  inside  me, 
although  I  ato  reticent  In  giving  vent 
to  my  emotioni.  Throughout  my  life,  I  have 
always  been  surrounded  and  sometimes  over- 
powered by  enttnles;  but  I  know  how  to  en- 
dure. This  is  oiie  of  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  one  wao  has  learned  to  work,  study, 
sacrifice  and  r^y  In  the  end  on  God's  guid- 
ance. 

«ED    TO   STRt70<iI.X 

And  yet.  In  {the  long  view  of  what  was 
ahead  of  me,  a  life  of  hardship  was  an  almost 
ideal  upbrlngiag.  In  my  youthful  wander- 
ings, I  often  {sat  by  limpid  streams  and 
watched  school|  of  fish  fighting  their  way  up- 
stream like  soldiers  advancing  against  a 
hostile  force.  li  the  same  way,  I  concluded, 
men  have  to  fight  against  the  odds  of  life, 
often  repulsed  but  never  despairing.  Reli- 
gion was  for  me,  even  as  a  boy,  a  source  of 
deep  strength  fbr  the  struggles  of  life. 

So  it  contin«ed  as  I  became  a  man — my 
high  school  years  at  Fenglu  and  Llangching, 
my  military  tznlnlng  at  Paotlng  Academy, 
my  first  trip  to  Japan  in  1907  and  my  first 
momentous  maeting  with  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen, 
who  was  to  become  my  mentor  and  friend 
and  father  of  tHe  revolution  to  overthrow  the 
decadent  Mandiu  regime.  I  soon  Joined  his 
secret  Kuomlisang  movement,  and  began 
preparing  mysCf  consciously  and  unconsci- 
ously for  my  Irole  In  the  long-simmering 
revolution.         [ 

It  was  during  the  next  two  turbulent  dec- 
ades— checkerea  with  military  campaigns 
against  the  Mflnchu  warlords  and  C<munu- 
nist  oonsplratoas  alike — that  I  began  to  study 
Christianity.  I  was  encouraged  in  this  by  a 
beautiful,  American-educated  young  lady. 
Mayllng  Soong^  who  in  1927  became  my 
bride  and  who  In  war  and  peace  to  this  very 
day  shares  my  morning  and  evening  prayers 
and  reading  of  the  Bible. 

Since  my  babtlsm  In  Nanking  in  1928  by 
the  Rev.  Klang  Chen  Chun,  my  Christian 
faith  has  becoiie  such  a  heartening  personal 
experience  thai  not  even  the  most  urgent 


permitted  to  Interrupt  my 


state  business  Is 
prayer  periods. 

ICEAtfXNC    FOB    UFK 

Without  faith  ^e  are  constantly  in  danger 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  adversities.  With 
faith  we  unite  ourselves  with  the  deep  stream 
of  the  Eternal's  burpose  and  meaning,  and 
are  thereby  enabled  to  accomplish  the  im- 
possible. 1 

China's  epic  defiance  of  Japanese  domina- 
tion between  1937  and  1945  Is  a  striking  iq. 
stance  of  the  eflUacy  of  faith.  When  Japan 
hurled  Its  military  machine  upon  us  in  1937, 
opinion  In  the  oijtslde  world  gave  China  lit-' 
tie  more  than  a  f0w  weeks  of  possible  resist- 
ance. But  the  u^ishaken  fsdth  of  my  wile 
and  my  loyal  co-Workers  galvanized  China  to 
achieve  the  unbelievable.  The  miracle  of 
Chinese  resistanoe  was  prolonged  for  eight 
years,  four  of  them  unaided  and  alone,  and 
In  the  end.  It  wai  Japan  that  failed. 

Faith  points  o\  t  to  us  that  the  one  irre- 
trievable attitude'  for  men  and  for  nations  U 
the  attitude  of  passivity  and  fatalism.  If  we 
accept  defeat  we  become  frustrated.  Then  we 
are  indeed  lost.  But  if  we  refuse  to  accept 
defeat  by  pressing  onward  in  the  face  of  ex- 
ternal setbacks,  ^en  we  develc^  an  inner. 
Integrated  wholeness  of  character  which  is 
Invincible. 


NO  OOMf 
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Thus,  In  the  present  a^ul  struggle  of  my 
country,  with  the(  evil  forces  of  communism, 
the  Christian  attitude  Is  not — as  some  Chris- 
tians have  mistakenly  believed — one  of  sub- 
mission and  expe4ient  compronnse.  One  can- 
not compromise  with  evil  and  remain  unsul- 
lied. In  China  today  there  are  countless  in- 
stances of  unpublicized  Christian  martyr- 
dom at  the  handt  of  communism.  From  the 
blood  of  such  njartyrdom  will  spring  the 
seeds  of  the  rebom  China  which  will  arise  in 
the  future. 

Christian  faith  means  that  we  must  and 
can  fight  for  our  principles  even  at  the  risk 
of  temporary  dsfeat,  and  perhaps  deatb. 
There  can  be  nq  opportunistic  bargaining, 
anytime,  anywhere,  between  right  and 
wrong.  Only  this  Indomitable  determination 
of  man  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the 
substance  of  its,  faith  has  kept  Christian 
right  alive  in  this  world  through  tortuous 
nights  of  hvunan  tilstory.  And,  because  there 
are  men  and  wotoen  ready  to  live  and  die 
for  their  convictions,  the  victories  of  commu- 
nism will  prove  transient  and  Ineffectual. 

On  March  29,  1911,  seventy-two  courageous 
young  patriots  staged  an  uprising  in  Canton 
by  attacking  tha  Manchu  troops  and  pro- 
claiming Dr.  Sun  Tatsen's  Three  Principles 
of  the  People  as  the  basis  of  a  democratic 
government.  Although  this  first  uprising 
failed  and  the  72  lads  died  a  gallant  death, 
their  martjrrdom  watered  the  seeds  of  revo- 
lution which  did  succeed  in  October  of  that 
year.  During  the  |>ast  half  century,  national 
Independence,  democratic  freedom  and  so- 
cial and  economl^  well-being  of  the  Chinese 
p>eople  have  becoine  the  universal  common 
goals  of  mankind  J 

ON  WITH    STBUGOLX 

The  purpose  on  our  national  revolution  Is 
the  Implementation  of  the  Three  Principles 
of  the  People.  First  we  overthrew  the  des- 
potic monarchy  and  established  our  republic 
of  democracy.  Naxt  we  won  victory  In  our 
war  of  resistance  gainst  Japanese  aggression 
In  fulfillment  of  i  the  principle  of  national- 
Ism.  Today,  we  ape  fighting  communism  to 
ensure  the  succes^ul  realization  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  peoi^e's  well-being  and  of  our 
national  cause  ot  recovery  and  reconstruc- 
tion. ] 

Today  we  Chinese  at  home  and  abroad 
are  a  nation  of  more  than  700  million  people. 
In  terms  of  armed  forces  alone  we  have  mon 
than  600.000  men  on  Taiwan.  This  figure, 
600,000,  Is  nearly  10,000  times  the  total  num- 
ber of  the  martyfs,  namely  72,  who  by  their 
utmost    sincerity    aroused    the    nation   into 
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action  to  end  despotic  rule  and  found  the 
Bapubllc  of  China.  Thla  anU-Commtmlat 
gtanpower  la  the  reincarnation  of  the  un- 
daunted spirit  of  theae  very  martrys,  and  la 
Hxe  inheritor  to  their  aplrlt  of  aacrlflce  for 
carrying  on  the  struggle  tot  the  aalvatlon 
of  our  nation  and  people. 

Ttllow  Christians!  The  darkness  and  fetld- 
naai  of  the  Communist  regime  on  the  main- 
land today  warrant  a  bright,  pure,  renovated 
China  for  us  tomorrow. 


Address  By  Hon.  BasO  L.  Whiteoer,  at  the 
Watauga  GniBty  Democratic  Fnadrais- 
iag  DioBcr,  Boone,  N.C^  November  17, 
1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

or  MOKTB  CASOLINA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  20, 1967 

Mr.  HENDESiSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Basil  L.  WIoitxmir,  addressed  the  Wa- 
tauga County,  N.  C,  Democrats,  on  Fri- 
day. Novembo*  17.  Durlilg  the  course  of 
bis  speech,  he  set  forth  the  great  contri- 
butions that  Democratic  Presidents  have 
made  to  the  security  and  to  the  economic 
wdl-being  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world. 

He  also  drew  an  interesting  parallel 
between  the  administrations  of  Presi- 
dents Harry  S.  Truman  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find 
Us  address  to  be  most  interesting,  and 
I  include  it  in  the  A^iendix  of  the 
RicoBo,  as  follows: 
Abdbess  bt  Hon.  Bash.  L.  WHrmm,  Ttmn- 

SAISING  DiNNXB,  BOONK,  N.C.,  NOVSMBKK  17, 

1967 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  the  Democrats 
U  Watauga  County  this  evening.  It  is  high 
honor  and  a  great  privilege  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  you  for  a  few  minutes 
ooocemlng  the  traditions,  the  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  future  of  our  great  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

It  is  always  a  pleaarire  for  me  to  be  with 
people  who  share  my  pride  In  the  great 
record  of  our  Party  and  who  have  worked 
down  through  the  years  to  retain  Demo- 
etmtic  leadership  in  the  domestic  and  Inter- 
national affairs  of  our  nation. 

The  Democrats  of  Watauga  Cotmty  have 
an  outstanding  record  of  service  to  their 
party  and  to  their  country.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  honor  of  being  In  Watauga  County  to- 
night, and  I  am  looking  forward  to  working 
with  you  for  a  Democratic  victory  next 
Kovember. 

We  meet  tonight  at  a  very  crucial  period 
In  the  history  of  our  nation.  We  are  living  in 
a  period  of  great  indxistrlal  and  technological 
progress,  a  period  of  prosperity,  and  In  a  time 
of  acute  consciousness  of  Individual  rights. 
We  are  also  in  a  time  of  war  and  In  a  period 
tolng  which  there  Is  much  agitation,  disa- 
greement, and  turmoil  In  the  land. 

Our  great  party  Is  in  charge  of  the  affairs 
ot  the  nation.  We  must,  therefore,  shoulder 
the  reeponslbllltles  and  the  burdens  which 
this  leadership  places  upon  us. 
^^ere  are  many  in  our  land  who  never 
•wrlook  the  opportunity  of  calling  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  a  war  party,  a  party  of  spenders, 
•Bd  a  party  of  aodal  planners.  These  people 
JParenUy  are  Ignorant  of  the  history  of 
WMlr  country. 


A  cloae  examination  of  the  record  of 
Democratic  leadership  In  thla  nation  ravaala 
that  the  security  of  our  pec^e  haa  never 
been  more  aecure  than  under  Denoocratlc 
leadmshlp.  Social  and  economic  progreaa  of 
every  American  baa  never  been  greater  than 
when  our  party  was  In  power. 

Are  we  a  "war  party"?  Let  us  examine 
the  record.  In  bla  day  our  own  great  Andrew 
Jackson,  a  Democratic  president,  was  ma- 
ligned and  criticized  on  every  hand  by  de- 
tractors who  resented  his  dedication  to  true 
democracy. 

They  called  him  a  "warmonger",  a  "fron- 
tier soldier".  Had  the  word  been  In  vogue 
then,  he  probably  would  have  been  called  a 
socialist.  But  what  did  this  Democratic 
soldier-president  give  to  his  nation? 

For  one  thing,  he  had  defeated  the  British 
at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  and  brought 
victory  to  Ills  coimtry  In  the  War  of  1812. 
Through  war  he  had  suppressed  Indian  up- 
risings in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Florida. 

And  when  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
by  a  grateful  nation  be  returned  the  govern- 
ment to  the  people.  Today  his  detractors' 
names  are.  for  the  most  part,  loat  In  the  dim 
mists  of  history.  The  name  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son  will  live  forever. 

And  then  there  was  James  K.  Polk,  another 
great  Democratic  president  of  Tar  Heel  birth. 
He  came  to  the  presidency  at  the  time  when 
the  economic  Interests  and  the  lives  of  our 
settlers  In  Texas  and  the  far  West  were 
threatened  by  Mexico. 

His  enemies  raised  the  cry  of  "warmonger" 
and  "renegade."  He  held  firmly  to  his  princi- 
ples In  spite  of  criticism.  Because  of  his 
leadership  In  fighUng  the  1846  war  with 
Mexico,  Texas  waa  made  secure  for  the 
United  States,  and  other  vast  areas  of  the 
Southwest  were  opened  to  American  settle- 
ment. No  one  today  w<5uld  repudiate  the 
record  of  Democratic  James  K.  Polk. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  inspiring  story 
of  Woodrow  Wilson.  That  scholarly  E>emo- 
crat,  educated  In  North  Carolina,  was  called 
to  lead  his  nation  against  the  first  threat  to 
the  world  of  German  Imperialism.  Wilson  was 
a  man  of  peace,  and  he  held  out  the  olive 
branch  to  the  Germans  until  to  have  avoided 
war  would  have  meant  surrender  of  our 
principles  and  dishonor  to  o\ir  Flag. 

He  was  bitterly  assaUed  by  those  who  had 
no  faith  in  the  common  cause  of  humanity 
to  which  the  Democratic  Party  under  Wood- 
row  WUson  was  dedicated.  Under  Wilson's 
leadership,  however,  American  courage  and 
economic  might  brought  victory  to  the  Al- 
lied cause  In  World  Wax  I.  Today  all  parties 
and  all  segments  of  our  peoi^e  look  upon 
Wilson  as  one  of  the  world's  great  statesmen. 

Now  we  come  to  another  Democratic  presi- 
dent whose  memory  and  accomplishments 
are  very  personal  to  many  of  us  tonight. 
Many  In  this  room  were  caUed  upon  to  wear 
the  uniform  In  the  second  great  World  War — 
a  war  of  military,  economic,  political,  and 
social  dimensions  of  undreamed  ptopot- 
tions. 

A  much-maligned  president,  whoae  enemies 
called  blm  a  "warmonger."  a  "socialist,"  and 
nearly  every  other  defamatory  name,  led  us 
to  victory  In  World  War  n. 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  leadership  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  the  free  world  might 
this    day    be    under    the    tyrant's    foot. 

The  name  of  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt  will 
live  forever  for  hia  accomplishments  In  peace 
and  In  war.  Not  only  did  he  lead  bis  nation 
from  the  goom  of  a  great  economic  depres- 
sion Inherited  from  his  Republican  prede- 
cessors; he  gave  his  people  the  courage, 
vision,  and  determination  to  crush  the  Nsi21 
dictatorship. 

It  fell  to  Harry  S.  Truman,  another  great 
Democrat,  to  firmly  resist  communism  in 
Korea.  And  here  we  find  a  moat  Interestliig 
paraUel  In  the  history  of  our  itatbm.  Harry 
8.  Truman  was  constantly  crltlciaed  and  ma- 
ligned by  many  of  hla  fellow  Amarleaaa. 


There  were  tboae  who  aald  then  about 
Harry  S.  Trmnan  what  many  throughout  the 
land  today  are  saying  about  Lyndm  B. 
Johnson.  The  highly  reputable  "U.  S.  News 
ft  World  Report"  had  thla  to  aay  about  Mr. 
Truman  on  December  7,  1967:  "Now  eleven 
months  before  election  Mr.  Truman  holda 
the  approval  of  only  twenty-nine  per  cent  of 
the  voters  for  the  way  he  is  doing  his  Job 
As  it  now  stands,  however,  lees  than  a  tblnl 
of  the  nation  has  approved  of  Mr.  Tnunan'a 
sictions  for  more  than  a  year  and  aa  much 
as  three-fifUis  have  registered  active  dis- 
approval." 

On  Janxiary  4,  1962,  "U.  S.  Newa  &  World 
Report"  said  that:  "President  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man Is  the  unnappy  warrior  of  1952.  What- 
ever way  Mr.  Truman  turns  he  faces  nothing 
but  troubles.  He  begins  the  New  Year  dis- 
couraged and  distressed." 

"The  New  RepubUc"  magazine  said  on 
February  4,  1962:  "Harry  Truman  Is  a  spent 
force  politically  .  .  .  Those  who  live  by  his 
patronage  may  issue  press  releases  in  his 
praise,  but  they  and  those  they  are  supposed 
to  represent  know  that  he  cannot  win  back 
the  support  he  once  enjoyed." 

And  in  May,  1952,  "Harper's"  magazine 
said  of  President  Truman:  "Whether  Truman 
has  been  a  great  president,  a  merely  passable 
one,  or  a  national  catastrophe,  he  has  been 
in  his  seven  years  in  a  high  office  a  bigger 
man  than  be  was  before  the  lightning  struck 
and  a  bigger  man  than  nature  seems  to  have 
Intended  him  to  be." 

In  rereading  these  articles  and  statements 
made  16  years  ago  one  cannot  resist  compar- 
ing what  was  said  then  with  what  Is  being 
written  and  said  about  the  present  occupant 
of  the  White  House.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
la  that  a  vocal  minority  had  convinced  them- 
aelvee  that  Harry  S  Truman  had  no  place  in 
American  history. 

The  American  people,  however,  expressed 
their  confidence  in  his  leadership  and  vindi- 
cated his  administration.  How  many  times 
have  we  heard  In  recent  years  the  grudging 
admission  from  Truman's  former  critics  that 
he  was  a  great  president  after  all? 

My  friends,  history  may  very  weU  be  re- 
peating Itself  today.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is 
carrying  on  the  Democratic  leadership  of  his 
country.  He  Is  the  commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  military,  economic,  and  hiunan  re- 
sources of  a  great  nation  engaged  In  a  war 
to  hialt  the  further  spread  of  communism  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  la  not  a  war  of  his  choosing.  It  was  not 
a  war  of  his  predecessor's  selection.  If  we  ex- 
amine history,  we  will  find  that  omt  commit- 
ment In  Viet  Nam  was  made  during  the 
administration  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  It 
Is  to  General  Elsenhower's  credit  that  he  has 
never  repudiated  his  belief  that  our  presence 
In  Viet  Nam  is  Justified  and  that  ovir  poeltlon 
Is  right.  The  detractors  of  the  President 
abotUd  give  thought  to  this  matter. 

I  firmly  believe,  when  the  time  comes  for 
for  the  American  people  in  1968  to  pass  Judg- 
ment upon  the  leadership  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  that  the  story  of  Harry 
B.  Truman  will  be  repeated.  The  American 
people  have  an  tmcanny  ability  to  see 
through  the  distortions,  the  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  the  promises  of  a  party  whose 
leadership  they  have  repudiated. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  we  were  Uvlng 
In  a  time  of  diaaension  and  tumult.  Thla  la 
not  something  that  la  pwculiar  to  the  United 
States.  The  world  la  undergoing  great 
changes  In  every  conceivable  field  of  human 
endeavor.  Every  nation.  Including  the  com- 
munist countrlea.  Is  experiencing  change  and 
difficult  problems  of  adjustment  to  the  new 
economic,  rellgloua,  social,  and  poUticsa 
forcea  at  work  throughout  the  world. 

These  great  cbangea  will  continue  to  go 
on  regardlesa  of  the  political  party  in  power 
within  our  country.  We  Democrats  can  take 
pride  in  the  fact,  however,  that  by  reason 
of  eKperlence,   ddlcation,   smd  outlook  our 
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party  Is  more  capable  of  giving  the  type 
lectdenhlp  tbe  '•*»""g<"g  world  condltloiu 
demand. 

In  spite  of  war  and  the  gnat  tlnanclal  de- 
mands that  our  natloniil  Mcarltj  places 
upon  tbe  nation^  the  Democratic  Party  has 
been  able  to  create  an.  outstanding  record 
of  social  and  economic  progress  for  the 
American  people.  It  Is  a  record  unequaled 
in  tbe  history  of  the  nation. 

In  the  past  few  year*  the  American  people 
under  Democratic  leaderahlp  have  been 
given  legislation  to  construct  more  and 
better  housing,  to  provide  for  new  public 
works  and  economic  development,  to 
broaden  tbe  participation  of  the  American 
fanner  in  tbe  economic  growth  of ,  the  coun- 
try, to  guarantee  voting  and  other  civil 
rights  for  our  citizens,  to  combat  poverty 
on  many  broad  economic  fronts,  to  improve 
the  health  of  our  people  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  regional  medical  centers,  and 
programs  to  train  additional  ntirses,  medical 
technicians,  and  physicians. 

We  could  stop  here,  and  it  would  be  an 
impressive  record  of  economic  and  social  ac- 
complishment. But  let  us  go  on.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  the  last  few  years  has  given 
us  legislation  strengthening  education  in 
the  country  at  all  levels,  legislation  to  con- 
trol air  and  water  pollution,  laws  to  remove 
discrimination  in  immigration,  laws  to  place 
stricter  control  on  tbe  possession,  distribu- 
tion and  disposal  of  driiga. 

In  addition,  the  lot  of  our  elderly  people 
has  been  vastly  Improved  by  the  medical 
care  program;  and  pending  In  the  Congress 
at  the  moment  is  a  bill  to  Increase  Social 
Security  benefits  for  oiir  people. 

Just  this  year  alone,  we  have  enacted  leg- 
islation to  give  our  fighting  men  more  pay, 
to  extend  to  them  tbe  rights,  privileges,  and 
benefits  of  our  veterans'  laws.  We  have  also 
_  passed  legislation  this  year  to  remove  some 
'  of  the  inequities  of  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

I  could  continue  to  call  the  roll  of  legis- 
lative achievements  under  Democratic  lead-, 
ershlp.  In  nearly  every  field  of  human  en- 
deavor the  nation  has  f<»'ged  ahead  under  the 
direction  of  our  great  party. 

As  a  result,  we  have  the  lowest  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  history  of  any  nation  In 
the  world.  Our  Oroes  National  Product  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  country.  New  busi- 
nesses are  being  incorporated  throughout 
the  country  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
200,000  each  year.  Common  stock  prices.  In- 
vestment earnings,  and  corporate  profits  have 
grown  more  than  80%  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Personal  Income  since  1961  has  In- 
creased from  (120  billion  to  over  $630  billloii. 
Our  party  has  consistently  supported  the 
exploration  of  space.  The  support  given  to 
our  space  program  by  President  Kennedy  has 
been  continued  and  expanded  under  Pred- 
dent  Johnson. 

Our  party  is  making  an  impressive  record 
in  behalf  of  the  American  people.  As  we 
move  along  on  the  high  road  to  a  better  life, 
we  must  not  overlook,  however,  the  heavy 
responsibilities  and  obligations  which  have 
been  placed  upon  our  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  should  always  realize  that  our  party  is 
the  one  political  organization  in  the  nation 
in  which  every  American  can  pcuilclpate.  We 
areUie  party  of  all  classes  of  society  and  of 
every  poUtlcal  phlloooidiy:  the  party  that 
represents  every  section  of  the  nation.  We 
are  the  party  of  the  IlberaU,  tbe  party  of  the 
eonserratlTea,  the  party  of  tbe  independente. 
We  are  the  one  political  organization  where- 
in every  American  who  believes  In  funda- 
mental democracy,  social  progreas,  and  our 
great  heritage  of  freedom  can  find  a  home. 

The  Democrats  of  North  Carolina  and 
Watauga  County  have  supported  the  great 
tradltlona  of  our  party  through  the  years.  As 
a  result,  «•  have  a  marrolous  rsoord  of 
serrlee  to  fh«  people  of  our  state.  The  Demo- 


cratic Party  has  given  North  Carolina  good 
government,  magnificent  schoOla.  q>lendld 
roads,  fine  state-supported  hospitals,  and 
countless  other  benefits  whlcb  have  been  a 
blesslag  to  oar  people. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  stood  firm  in  the 
face  of  comaiunlst  efforts  to  enslave  the 
world  and  has  consistently  advocated  social 
and  economic  progress  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. Under  the  leadership  of  our  party  we 
have  extended  a  helping  hand  to  nations  be- 
set by  famine,  hunger,  and  disease. 

The  Amerlciin  people  are  aware  of  our  great 
record.  In  tin)e  of  war  and  economic  distress 
they  have  ei^trusted  the  leadership  of  the 
country  to  our  party.  We  have  little  for  which 
to  apologize  but  much  for  which  to  be  proud. 

We  admit  we  have  made  some  mistakes. 
It  is  a  recogmzed  fact  that  any  man,  any 
political  party,  or  any  business  organization 
which  has  tlje  hope  of  accomplishing  any- 
thing must  iun  the  risk  of  making  some 
mistakes.         ] 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  examine  the  issues  and  the 
records  of  th*  the  two  major  political  par- 
ties in  this  cpuntry.  I,  for  one,  feel  confi- 
dent that  next  year  they  will  again  call  upon 
the  Democrattc  Party  to  lead  the  nation. 

I  want  to  my  it  has  been  a  rich  and  re- 
warding exparience  to  be  with  you  this 
evening.  Tou  have  a  strong  and  dedicated 
Democratic  Barty  in  Watauga  County.  I 
eagerly  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
for  the  election  of  Democrats  to  township, 
county,  state,  and  national  offices. 

Tou  have  a  great  Democratic  team,  and 
I  feel  confident  that  the  people  of  this  area 
of  the  state  will  give  Democratic  candidates 
their  strong  jupport  next  November.  Best 
wishes  for  ev^ry  possible  success? 


Vd  rus  Day,  ia  1967 


EXTEl  8ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

I       OF  INOIAMA 

IN  THB  HOVSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES    " 
Mond4v.  November  20, 1967 

Mr.  ROUDfeBUSH.  Mr.  JStoeaker,  in  the 
November  1%  1967,  of  Our  Sunday  Vis- 
itor, a  national  Catholic  weekly,  printed 
at  Huntingtqn,  Ind.,  there  appeared  an 
excellent  stoit7  by  Patrick  R.  Moran.  Pat 
Moran  is  tha  editor  of  Indiana  Combat 
Veteran,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Indiana,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States.  His  ex- 
cellent article  pertains  to  Veterans  Day. 
I  feel  that  it  will  be  of  Interest  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  and.  therefore.  In- 
clude It  In  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 
AaTKxxlBT  Pathick   R.   Morak 

Veterans  Day,  1967,  like  its  predecessor.  Is 
received  with  mixed  emotions  by  American 
cltizena,  but  to  the  ex-servicemen — "Rough 
Riders"  of  tbe  Spanish  American  War, 
"Doughboys"  at  World  War  I,  "OI's"  of  World 
War  n  and  Korea,  and  the  present  "Grunts" 
of  Vietnam — this  Is  their  Day. 

Following  in.  the  wake  and  wallow  of  nu- 
meroiu  anti-ilpaertcan  exhibitions  or  anti- 
war demonstztktlons,  and  preceded  by  a 
lengthy  sununvr  ot  civil  unrest  and  racial 
violence— Vetetans  Day  is  a  soothing  re- 
mmder  to  all  citizens  to  Uft  their  hearts 
and  hands  in  prayer,  to  take  courage,  be 
militant  and  above  all  maintain  a  true  alle- 
giance to  tbe  trnlted  States  of  America. 

ThB  nationwide  display  of  Red,  White  and 
Blue  on  parad4,  enacted  by  3S.7  mUUon  ex- 


servicemen  and  aervloewaiBen  on  November 
11.  la  a  panoramie  q>ectaeular  of  loyal  Amer- 
icans— those  veterans,  ao  proud  of  their  flag, 
waving  and  super-patriot  heritage.  Compare 
those,  if  you  will  to  the  draft  dodger,  (Je. 
fector,  flag  burner,  and  the  anti-Vietnam  wm 
agitator — those  sorry  spectacles  of  hvunan. 
ity — a  fluffy  marshmallow-hardened  crops  (rf 
poeey  panderdefs  who  flaunt  the  laws  and 
pervert  Justice  by  their  claims  to  freedom 
and  its  guarantees.  By  what  right  does  tbit 
segment  of  society  assume  such  guarantees? 
They  certainly  dbn't  deserve  it.  Did  they  earn 
the  right  of  freedom? 

The  veteran  does  not  consider  freedom  an 
outright  gift.  It  wae  earned  through  devotion 
to  country  and  eervlce  on  foreign  battle- 
flelds.  The  vet^an  would  be  the  first  to 
remind  society  tjhat  more  than  a  half  a  mil- 
lion Americans  4led  In  pursuit  of  liberty  and 
freedoms.  Also,  i^ore  than  25  million  service- 
men  fought  as  $  "living  shield"  in  wars  be- 
tween the  U.S.  land  her  enemies.  This  wai 
the  veterans'  price  for  freedom  I 

ntOCLAICATION    . 

In  a  Veterans  Day  proclamation  to  tbe 
nation,  Preeldent  Johnson  wrote:  "We  can 
never  repay  in  tuU  the  debts  we  owe  to  the 
veterans  -ot  this  Nation's  wars.  Yet  we  can 
show  our  appreciation  of  their  service  and 
sacrifice.  .  .  ."  One  such  token  of  apprecia- 
tion was  the  establishment  of  the  Veteram 
Administration  |ls  a  federal  agency.  Ex-on 
also  are  aware  of  the  treasured  value  of  tbe 
OI  BiU  of  Rights) 

The  VA  administers  laws  and  provides 
benefits  for  honorably  discharged  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  their  dependents,  as 
well  as  beneficiaries  of  deceased  veterans. 
Major  benefits  are:  death  and  disability  com- 
pensation, pensions,  dependency  compensa- 
tion, vocational  Jehabllitation,  education  and 
on-the-job  training.  Insurance,  hospltalla- 
tlon,  domiciliary  care,  and  QI  loans.  Addi- 
tional or  Increment  benefits  are  provided  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  Spanish  Ameri- 
can War  survivors.  In  1966,  the  VA  also  as- 
sUted  70,000  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  Vietnam-  • 

The  veterans'  clan  is  one  of  camaraderie, 
often  they're  called  "brothers  of  the  battle- 
field." To  perpetuate  this  legacy,  nvuneroiis 
associations  and  organizations  were  char- 
tered by  U.S.  Congress  to  assist  the  ex-serr- 
Icemen.  Generally  these  organizations  an 
fraternal,  patrlotac,  historical,  charitable  and 
educational  associations,  open  only  to  tbose 
who  have  served  their  Coxmtry's  wars. 
s^rxKAL  aaotjps 

The  Jewish  W^  Veterans  (JWV's)  U  the 
oldest  chartered  :group  of  veterans  organisa- 
tions, dating  b»ck  to  1896.  Following  In 
chronological  orcler  Is  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  (VPW) .  This  second  largest  group,  with 
a  membership  of  one  and  a  half  million,  was 
founded  In  1890,  following  sm  amalgamation 
of  several  Spanteh  American  War  veterans 
units.  The  VFW  Is  often  referred  as  "tbe 
foreign  service  man." 

Doughboys  of  World  War  I  banded  to- 
gether to  form  the  American  Legion  in  1919. 
This  Is  the  largest  veterans  organization  with 
a  membership  of  three  million.  Two  yesn 
later,  an  assocUUon  comprising  of  those 
wotmded  In  action,  gave  rise  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  (DAVs).  In  1935  an- 
other spiritual  element,  induced  by  the  fame 
of  New  York's  Cfaiaplaln  Duffy  and  the  Fight- 
ing 69th  Reglmint,  formulated  the  group 
known  as  Cathcuic  War  Veterans  (CWVi). 
Their  ranks  numier  107,000. 

American  Veterans  CX>mmittee  (AVC) .  tbe 
smallest  of  the  organizations,  was  chartered 
in  1943.  Anothef  World  War  n-orlglnated 
group  is  the  American  Veterans  (Am Veto), 
who  also  openedl  their  membership  to  vet- 
erans of  th«  Kor#an  conflict.  The  latest  ?«(- 
erans  groi^  la  tbie  Veterans  of  World  Wsr  I 
reorganized  in  1049. 
There  Is  no  oo^iflictlng  interest  or  objse- 
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tlve  among  the  organiaations.  Their  com- 
patibility Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a 
veteran  will  simultaneously  belong  to  a  num- 
ber of  organizations.  Primarily  their  programs 
and  services  are  those  dedicated  to  "God, 
Borne  and  Country."  Too,  spiritual  signifi- 
cance is  foiind  in  their  rituals  and  embla- 
aoned  on  their  inslgiUa.  The  Cross  of  Mstlta 
is  tbe  VFW  emblem,  while  the  Celtic  Cross 
Is  featiired  by  the  Catholic  War  Veterans. 

The  veteran's  devotion  to  his  country  is 
lint  and  foremost.  A  definition  of  Amerlcan- 
Um,  was  drafted  by  executives  of  tbe  five 
major  veterans  organizations  on  February  18, 
1937.  All  veterans  learn- that  "Americanism 
Is  an  tuifalllng  love  of  country;  loyalty  to  its 
Institutions  and  Ideals;  eagerness  to  defend 
It  against  all  enemies;  undivided  allegiance 
to  the  Flag;  and  a  desire  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  for  our  ourselves  and  pos- 
terity." 

TBICPnAMKNT  OF  CAOLX 

On  Veterans  Day  we  pose  this  rebuttal  to 
tbe  anti-war  elements  in  our  nation.  .  .  . 
Veterans  are  not  warmongers.  They  are  nei- 
ther hawks,  ready  to  swoop,  pillage  and  de- 
stroy, nor  doves,  those  cooing  birds  of  a 
leather  who  seek  to  crucify  as  they  pacify. 

The  veterans'  temperament  is  that  of  the 
American  Eagle  as  shown  on  the  Great  Seal 
of  tbe  United  States,  wings  expanded  ready 
for  flight,  its  talons  clenching  the  olive 
branch  on  the  right  and  on  the  other  talons 
grasping  a  sheaf  of  arrows. 

The  veterans  fought  and  will  continue  to 
fight  when  needed,  as  well  as  seek  peace  and 
freedoms  when  presented  to  him — not  for- 
getting that  both  were  essential  in  the  his- 
tory of  tbe  world. 


Postal  Life:  A  New  PublicatioD  fo.  C&reer 
Postal  Employees 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  17. 1967 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bars  to  the  fine  Job  the  Post  Office  De- 
Pftrtment  has  been  doing  with  Its  new 
publication  for  career  postal  employees. 

Postal  Life,  as  the  new  magazine  Is 
called.  Is  earning  an  appreciative  follow- 
ing among  the  610.000  dedicated  workers 
who  are  responsible  for  the  movement 
of  more  than  200  million  pieces  of  mall 
per  day. 

In  an  army  of  employees  as  large  as 
that  in  a  postal  system  as  widespread  as 
ours,  it  is  vitally  important  that  there  be 
1  communications  system  capable  of 
reaching  all  postal  employees,  regardless 
of  job  or  level. 

A  magazine  like  Postal  Ufe  serves  to 
counteract  the  sense  of  vastness  and  im- 
personal relations  which  can  be  over- 
whelming In  an  operation  the  size  of  the 
postal  service.  Employees  need  a  feeling 
of  direction  and  identity,  and  Postal  Life 
represents  a  much-needed  personal 
touch. 

It  brings  the  employee  firsthand  In- 
lormatlon  on  happenings  and  policies 
teat  affect  his  career  and  the  mail  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States.  It  acts  as  a 
necessary  liaison  between  Washington 
Mid  postal  employees  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  best  evidence  of  Postal  Life's  suc- 


cess is  the  mail  the  magazine  has  been 
receiving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted, 
I  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro  a  let- 
ter to  the  Postmaster  General  from  Mrs. 
Mary  J.  Blanchard,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.. 
who  is  a  postal  employee  from  my  home 
district,  commenting  on  Postal  Life : 

SoTTTR  Bens,  Ins. 
Mr.  Lawxxncx  F.  03aiEN, 
Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  very  much  appreciated  and  enjoyed  the 
new  magazine,  Postal  Ufe. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection which  will  inform  the  employees  that 
something  is  being  done  to  put  the  service 
in  step  with  the  rapid  Increase  of  the  volume 
of  mall. 

It  was  most  Interesting  to  me  to  learn  that 
schools  win  be  conducted  to  properly  train 
pe<^le  using  the  new  equipment,  for  I  feel 
that  in  this  particular  field,  probably  due  to 
the  lack  of  funds,  that  many  areas  have  been 
sadly  lacking  in  sufficient  training.  In  par- 
ticular, the  window  clerks  are  put  on  the 
windows  with  the  minimum  of  training  and 
that,  to  me,  seems  one  area  of  great  import- 
ance, for  they  are  the  "Pace  and  voice"  of  tbe 
postal  service.  There  are  few  Individuals  who 
ever  have  contact  with  any  postal  clerk  other 
than  the  mailman  or  the  window  clerk. 

Your  magazine  was  refreshing,  for  it  re- 
vealed InslghM  into  the  Postal  system  with- 
out having  to  mull  through  pages  of  gripes 
about  wages,  hours  and  so  forth.  These  are 
things  which  people  knew  when  they  ac- 
cepted the  postal  appointment  but  because 
(as  a  whole)  they  were  not  qualified  for  any 
^>eclfic  skill,  they  were  glad  to  accept  and  be 
trained  at  government  expense.  The  other 
publications  consist  primarily  of  this. 

Thank  you  agam  for  the  magazine.  I  shall 
look  forward  to  receiving  the  next  issue. 
Mrs.  MsxT  J.  Blanchard. 


Robert  Strafe  McNai 
IndictmcBt 
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A  New  Political  Ball  Game 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PXNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  20, 1967 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  exactly 
11  ajn.  last  Friday,  President  Johnson 
stepped  before  the  television  cameras  at 
his  press  conference  and  completely  re- 
wrote the  rules  for  next  year's  presiden- 
tial election. 

From  now  on.  the  Republicans  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  run  against  more  than  a 
man  with  the  greatest  legislative  record 
in  history.  They  are  going  to  have  to  run 
against  more  than  a  man  who  had  the 
courage  to  stop  Communist  aggression  in 
Its  tracks. 

Now  they  are  going  to  have  to  run 
against  a  superbly  efTecUve  television 
campaigner  as  well.  And  I  must  say  I  do 
not  envy  them. 

The  Republicans  have  their  actors, 
their  industrialists,  and  their  self-styled 
elder  statesmen.  They  even  have  Harold 
Stassen — for  whatever  that  may  mean. 

But  we  Democrats  have  the  ultimate 
weapon — Lyndon  Johnson. 

And  after  last  Friday's  press  confer- 
ence, no  one  can  doubt  that  he  is  the 
most  effective  thins  we  have  going  for  us. 

I  think  the  polls  are  going  to  be  telling 
us  that  very  soon,  too. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  20. 1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea 
that  while  fighting  wars  we  can  disarm 
is  as  hazy  as  the  concept  that  we  can  end 
wars  without  a  victory. 

Because  our  colleagues  should  know 
the  record,  or  lack  of  a  pro- American 
record,  of  Mr.  Robert  Strange  McNa- 
mara,  I  insert  the  publication  Liberty 
Lowdown  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

How  can  we  Americans  tolerate  such  a 
quiz  kid  scorecard— 100  percent  against 
the  Unted  States  and  our  fighting  boys? 

His   actions   against   our   people   are 
criminal.  Should  he  not  be  indicted  and 
tried  as  a  derelict  or  incompetent? 
Robert  Strange  McNamasa:  An  Indictment 

Robert  Strange  McNamara,  Lyndon  John- 
sons  "Secretary  of  Disarmament",  is.  more 
than  .any  ether  individual,  responsible  for 
the  present  condition  of  America's  defense 
establishment.  An  examination  of  his  strange 
record  Indicts  him  for  intentionally  disarm- 
ing America  at  a  time  when  the  strongest 
possible  defense  Is  efsentisa  to  our  survival. 
Any  one  of  the  counts  In  this  indictment 
would  be  sufficient  to  warrant  McNamara  s 
dismissal.  The  record  taken  as  a  whole  shows 
beyond  any  doubt  that.  If  America  U  to  sur- 
vive, McNamara  must  be  fired  now! 

1.  Skybolt.  In  early  1963,  Secretary  McNa- 
mara ordered  cancellation  of  the  Skybolt  air- 
to-ground  missile,  which  would  enable  oxu- 
bombers  to  strike  enemy  targets  without 
flying  over  enemy  soil,  or  within  range  of 
enemy  anti-aircraft  weapons. 

2.  Dyna-soar  Orbital  Spacecraft:  This  val- 
uable weapon,  designed  at  a  cost  of  MOO 
million  to  carry  nuclear  weapons  into  orbit 
and  glide  back  to  earth  under  Its  pUofs  con- 
trol to  land  on  airfields,  was  cancelled  by 
McNamara  ten  days  after  Lyndon  Johnson 
became  President. 

3.  Pluto  Supersonic  Missile:  Described  by 
space  experts  Phyllis  ScbUfly  and  Adm.  Ches- 
ter Ward  as  the  "most  powerful  single  weap- 
on yet  conceived,"  it  was  designed  to  fiy 
around  the  world  ten  times  at  2000  mUes  per 
hour,  at  an  altitude  low  enough  to  avoid 
anti-aircraft  and  anU-balllstic  mlssUe  de- 
fenses. Development  cancelled  by  Robert 
Strange  McNamara  I 

4.  Atlas  MUsiU:  These  missiles,  capable  of 
carrying  powerfiU  nuclear  warheads,  are  be- 
ing scrapped  by  McNamara,  Their  supposed 
replacement,  tbe  Mlnuteman  MissUe,  can 
carry  warheads  only  one  sixth  as  powerful 
as  the  Atlas. 

6.  Minuteman  Mobile  MissUe  Bases:  Mc- 
Namara cancelled  the  plan  to  have  Minute- 
man  intercontinental  mlssUes  mounted  on 
mobile  launching  sites  so  as  to  be  safe  from 
enemy  attack.  The  only  Mlnuteman  we  have 
at  present  are  exposed  to  attack  by  more 
powerful  Soviet  missiles. 

6.  COIN-LARA  Aircraft:  McNamara  inex- 
cusably delayed  production  of  this  airplane, 
designed  for  cloee  support  of  ground  troop* 
in  spite  of  repeated  requests  from  military 
leaders,  starting  as  far  back  as  19«2.  Lack  of 
any  airplane  designed  for  this  purpoae  has 
caused  needless  loss  of  life  among  American 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

7.  B-70  Bomber:  Developed  after  ten  yeara 
of  work  at  a  cost  of  $1.6  billion,  thU  bombo- 
would  have  been  three  times  faster  th»n  tbe 
B-sa.  It  waa  eanceUed  by  IfoNamaral 
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8.  Presently  Existing  Bombers:  Meanwhile, 
production  haa  been  stopped  on  the  B-58,  B- 
52,  and  B-47  bombera.  No  new  bombara  are 
under  development  or  oonstructlon. 

9.  Grounding  of  SAC:  Robert  Strange 
McNamara  has  ended  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand's airborne  alert,  which  has  kept  10  to 
30  percent  of  our  nuclear  bombing  force  In 
the  air  on  a  24-hour  basis.  He  did  this  In  the 
face  of  a  unanimous  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
recommendation  that  the  airborne  alert  be 
continued. 

10.  Phasing  Out  SAC:  Not  satisfied  with 
reducing  SAC's  effectiveness,  McNamara  plans 
to  phase  It  out  entirely  by  1972.  Rep.  Craig 
Hosmer  (R-Cal.)  points  out  that  this 
McNamara  cutback  of  strategic  bombers  "will 
reduce  the  country's  strategic  nuclear  power 
to  the  point  where  It  may  not  be  enough  to 
deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  attacking." 

11.  TFX-F-llt:  To  replace  the  multitude 
of  planes  he  Is  scrapping,  McNamara  proposes 
the  F-111,  supposedly  an  all-purpose  fighter 
and  bomber.  Actually,  the  F-lll  la  mertly 
another  name  for  the  notorious  TFX,  other- 
wise known  aa  McNamara's  Flying  Eklsel.  llie 
plane  has  turned  out  to  be  virtually  useless, 
as  It  Is  too  heavy  to  be  used  on  aircraft  car- 
riers, and  Ita  apeed  and  range  are  less  than 
tboee  for  presently  existing  aircraft.  Oen. 
Curtla  E.  LeiMay  points  out  that  It  U  "too 
small  and  too  slow  for  the  Job." 

12.  Anti-Ballistic  Missile:  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  baa  apparently  de- 
veloped an  effective  anti-missile  defense, 
Robert  Strange  McNamara  refuses  to  permit 
development  of  an  American  ABM,  which 
could  save  70  nUlllon  American  lives  in  the 
event  of  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack.  While  re- 
fusing to  develop  the  advanced  Nlke-X  sys- 
tem. McNamara  now  propoaes  to  waste  $5 
billion  on  a  'limited'  ABM  system  which  even 
b.}  admits  would  be  useless  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  attack. 

13.  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Weapons 
Systems:  In  the  words  of  Adm.  Cecil  Cogglns, 
former  Chief  of  Atomic.  Bacteriological  and 
Chemical  Warfare  for  the  Navy,  McNamara 
has  "neglected  to  develop  an  offensive  capa- 
bility In  chemical  war"  and  has  "no  defense 
worthy  of  the  name  ...  In  biological  war- 
fare ...  we  have  neither  an  offensive  nc^  a 
defensive  capability." 

14.  Nuclear  Potoered  Fleet:  In  spite  of  re- 
peated demands  from  Congress,  and  from 
naval  experta  such  aa  Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover, 
McNamara  haa  blocked  the  construction  of 
vitally  needed  nuclear-powered  submarines 
and  aircraft  carriers.  As  a  result,  vessels  pres- 
ently being  constructed,  such  as  the  USS 
John  P.  Kennedy,  are  obaolete  before  putting 
In  a  day's  aervice. 

16.  Scuttling  of  the  Savannah:  Secretary 
McNamara  Is  desperately  attempting  to  de- 
activate the  nuclear-powered  freighter  Sa- 
vannah, built  at  the  cost  of  $100  million,  even 
though  the  cost  of  operating  it  Is  less  than 
that  of  maintaining  It  In  mothballs,  and  it  is 
badly  needed  to  transport  supplies  to  Viet- 
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16.  Typ/lon;  Robert  Strange  McNamara  was 
responsible  for  development  of  the  Typhon 
weapons  system,  which  turned  out  to  be  so 
large  that  it  could  not  be  installed  in  any  of 
the  ships  for  which  it  waa  Intended.  Accord- 
ing to  Rep.  Robert  Sikes  (D-Fla.)  this 
McNamara  faUure  means  that  "the  Navy 
still  does  not  have  a  flrst-dass  air  defense 
system  with  which  to  cope  with  modem 
aircraft." 

17.  Withdrawal  of  Missile  Bases:  As  part  of 
a  deal  with  Khrushchev,  McNamara  dis- 
mantled American  missile  bases  in  Turkey, 
on  the  border  of  the  Soviet  Union,  thus  need- 
lessly giving  up  the  vital  time  advantage 
which  these  bases  afforded  us. 

18.  Closing  of  Shipyards:  In  1963.  Secretary 
McNamara  told  a  House  committee  that  ship* 
bad  become  largely  unnecessary  for  defense 
transport  purposes  and  stated  that  future 
wars  would  be  supplied  by  air.  Today  It  is 
estimated  tbat  08  percent  of  materiel  bound 


for  Vietnam  got  •  by  ship  and  cargoea  bound 
for  Vietnam  are  piling  up  in  American  porta, 
but  McNamara's  solution  la  to  close  more 
shipyards  and  further  weaken  the  American 
Merchant  Marine. 

19.  Reserve  Forces  Reorganization:  Secre- 
tary McNamara  has  kept  our  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  forces  in  a  state  of  confusion 
for  the  past  several  years.  His  refusal  to  coop- 
erate with  Cotigress  in  building  up  the 
reserve  forces  has  kept  these  forces  drastically 
short  of  equigment,  low  on  morale  and 
unready  for  combat. 

20.  Regular  A^my  Reserve  Strength:  Secre- 
tary McNamara  ,ha8  let  Regular  Army  strate- 
gic reserve  strength  In  the  continental  U.S. 
deteriorate  to  ttte  lowest  level  since  the  early 
days  of  the  Korean  War.  So  large  a  portion  of 
the  Army  is  either  In  Vietnam,  or  engaged  in 
training  replacements  for  Vietnam,  that  only 
one  full  divtslofi  remains  in  the  UJ3.  ready 
to  meet  emergencies  which  may  develop  else- 
where In  the  W9rld. 

21.  Vietnam:  Weapon  and  Ammunition 
Shortages:  The  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee has  fou|id  that  some  weapons  and 
equipment  for  Vietnam  are  in  dangerously 
short  supply,  particularly  mortars,  trucks, 
troop  carriers,  aircraft  warning  systems, 
bomber  guidance  systems,  and  helicopters. 
Much  ammunition  being  sent  to  Vietnam  is 
defective.  According  to  Hanson  Baldwin, 
mllilmry  analysti  of  the  New  York  Times,  this 
situation  is  duei  to  McNamara's  reduction  of 
defense  stocks,  and  his  faUure  to  provide 
adequate  funds. 

22.  Vietnam:  Pilot  Shortage:  American 
forces  in  Vleti|am  are  suffering  a  severe 
shortage  of  b<ith  helicopter  and  aircraft 
pilots.  Sen.  Jottn  Stennia  (D-Mlas.)  points 
out  that  the  blame  for  this  falls  on  Robert 
Strange  McNaifiara's  faUure  to  authorize 
pilot  training  levels  requested  by  the  armed 
services,  and  hka  refusal  to  call  up  fully 
qualified  reserve  pUots. 

23.  Unparalleted  Waste:  Behind  his  care- 
fully developed  Image  of  "economizing,"  Mc- 
Namara Is  the  ifiost  wasteful  Defense  Secre- 
tary in  Americaii  history.  Rep.  Porter  Hardy 
(D-Va.)  has  sb^wn  bow  McNamara  claims 
"savings"  even  when  he  pays  more  than  he 
has  to.  A  typical  example  of  McNamara  econ- 
omy is  the  purchase  from  a  German  firm,  at' 
$21.00  each,  of  bombs  sold  by  the  Defense 
Department  to  the  same  firm  for  $1.70  two 
years  ago. 

24.  Public  Cotnmitment  to  Unilateral  Dis- 
armament: Secretary  McNamara  has  been  de- 
scribed by  liberal  columnist  James  Reston  as 
"more  interested  In  disarmament  than  any 
other  Secretary  of  Defense  In  the  world  to- 
day." The  official  Defense  Department  Digest 
of  February  1,  1966  quotes  McNamara  as  say- 
ing: "I  think  it  would  be  a  tremendous  a^ 
portunlty  for  ua  economically  and  socially  to 
eliminate  defense  entirely.  It  would  be  a 
social  good." 

36.  Support  df  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty: 
In  acUvely  8i4>portlng  this  treaty.  Mc- 
Namara Intentionally  deceived  Congress  by 
hiding  the  results  of  high  altitude  nuclear 
tests  Which  revteled  unexpected  threats  to 
our  national  security  in  the  form  of  "Electro- 
magnetic Pulse"  effects. 

26.  Paul  Nitza:  McNamara  harbote  as  his 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Paxil  Nitze,  who 
Is  on  record  as  stating,  among  other  similar 
things,  that  "tbe  U.S.  should  suspend  nu- 
clear tests,  unilaterally  If  necessary,"  and 
that  "TJJS.  nuSlear  superiority  over  the 
Soviets  was  not  an  advantage  to  the  U.S." 

27.  Punishment  of  Top  Officers  Who  Tell 
the  Truth:  Many  of  our  most  valuable  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers  have  been  lost  to  the 
service  of  their  country  because  they  dared 
to  differ  with  Robert  Strange  McNamara. 
Adm.  George  W.  Anderson,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  got  iheaze  because  be  told  the 
truth  about  ths  TFX  to  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee. Air  Porcf  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Curtis 
LeMay  and  NATO  Commander  General 
Lauris   Norstad  .were  also   victims   ot  Mc- 


Namara'a  demand  tbat  bia  dlaaatroua  policies 
be  blindly  supported. 

28.  Censorship  of  Patriotism  in  Officert 
Speeches:  The  American  pe<9le  lost  the 
services  of  Gen.  Edwin  Walker  because  he 
dared  to  Inform  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand about  the  nature  of  the  Communist 
menace.  Other  ofltcers  have  had  such  seem- 
ingly innocuous  phrases  such  as  "Soviet 
military  aggression"  and  "victory  by  the  free 
world"  censored  cut  of  their  speeches. 

DOCOMENT    TEliS    "WHY"    AND    "HOW" 

The  strange  record  of  Robert  Strange  Mc- 
Namara is  thus  eecpoeed.  A  report  prepared 
for  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
states  that  his  policies  are  responsible  for 
the  United  States  dropping  from  a  strategic 
superiority  of  tei^  to  one  over  the  Soviet 
Umon  in  1961  tola  projected  inferiority  of 
ten  to  one  in  19"1.  An  examination  of  his 
policies  and  his  lecord  reveals  an  amazing 
explanation! 


I  Hope 
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Mr.  BROYHItIi  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  fclays  ago.  the  northern 
Virginia  mother  of  a  son  who  is  fighting 
in  Vietnam  took  a  letter  to  an  Arlington 
printing  flnn  to  have  it  reproduced. 

It  was  a  rough  draft,  written  in  long 
hand,  and  she  a4ked  that  it  be  rewritten 
and  printed  so  that  she  could  mail  a 
thousand  or  so  copies  to  acquaintances 
at  her  own  expexise. 

The  patriotic  idea  presented  by  this 
devoted  mother  and  proud  American  is 
one  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  coilimend  tills  method  of 
making  their  vol<  es  heard  to  all  who  read 
this  Rkcoro: 

I  Hops 

"I  hope  to  find  my  country  in  the  right 
however,  I  will  staiut  by  her  right  or  wrong.' 
Thus  spoke  John  Jordan  Crittenden  about 
the  Mexican  War. 

isn't  it  about  liime  for  aome  nationwide 
effort  to  emphatically  muatrate  to  the  world 
and  our  fighting  men  that  the  vast  majority 
Of  Americans  are  proud  of  our  country  and 
are  strongly  supporting  our  armed  services. 
Especially  those  fighting  In  Viet  Nam  .... 
Not  just  a  weekeijd  demonstration,  but  one 
that  will  show  support  and  faith  in  our  coun- 
try for  the  dura^on  of  this  tragic  war  in 
Which  we  are  Involved. 

We  suggest  th«t  a  silent,  but  vibrant 
method  of  accomp^shlng  this  could  be  done 
if  every  proud  American  citizen  would  sig- 
nify his  w  her  support  of  our  fathers,  hus- 
bands, and  sons  la  Viet  Nam,  on  other  for- 
eign shores  as  well  as  here  at  home,  by  flying 
a  small  American  flag  from  the  radio  an- 
tenna on  their  automobiles.  This  to  be  dona 
every  day  until  peace  prevails  and  our  men 
are  home.  | 

Indeed,  it  woulcj  be  a  heart  warming  ex- 
perience if  in  every  town,  city  and  on  every 
highway  throughout  this  great  country,  we 
could  see  millions  of  flags  so  quietly,  but  so 
strongly  imparting  this  inspiring  message  of 
support,  faith  and  hope. 

This  unique  concept  Is  from  the  heart  of 
a  patriotic  Americstfi  citizen  who  is  confident 
there  are  millions;  of  people  who  feel  tbs 
same  way  and  deilre  to  make  their  voice 
beuxL 
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mil  you  help  to  make  tbla  method  ot 
-qteaking  up"  a  reaUty  with  simultaneous 
Impact  from  coast  to  coast?  A  true,  red 
blooded  dttaen  wbo  Is  proud  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican does  not  have  to  be  urged  to  participate. 
Be  need  only  be  informed  of  this  concept  to 
gain  his  support  aa  well  as  help  in  passing 
tbese  ideas  on  to  others. 

May  we  suggest  that — 

Individuals. — Join  us  today  and  abow  this 
BMSsage  to  your  friends  and  associates. 

Public  Offleials. — Join  us  today  and  voice 
your  support  at  every  opportunity. 

Veterans,  Civic,  Fraternal  and  Social  Clubs 
md  Organixations. — Join  us  today  and  mall 
Xbia  message  to  your  membership  or  read  It 
at  your  next  meeting. 

Jtodio  A  Television  Networks  A  Stations. — 
Join  lis  today  and  broadcast  this  meeaage 
from  coast  to  coast  aa  a  public  aervice  newa 
Itam.  Give  progress  reports  of  national  par- 
tteipatlon. 

Newspaper  and  itaga:Ane  Publishers.— Joia. 
08  today  and  publish  this  message  as  front 
page  newa.  Give  progreaa  reporta  of  national 
participation. 

Thoae  who  wlah  to  do  so  may  make  re- 
pdnts  of  this  message  for  distribution  as 
tbey  desire. 

We  can  think  of  no  better  way  of  saying 
"thank  you"  to  our  armed  forces  than  by 
starting  this  allent  meaaage  on  Thankaglvlng 
Day. 

May  the  rustle  of  coimtless  flags  whisper 
our  message  ao  loud  that  it  will  echo  aroimd 
the  world. 
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Mr.  HUNT  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
summer  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce organized  a  commercial  trade  fair 
la  Frankfurt,  Germany,  so  tliat  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  could  display  their 
products  before  potential  buyers  in 
Birope.  The  show  featured  measming, 
recording,  and  control  instrumentation 
used  In  the  chemical  industry.  One  of  the 
participating  firms  was  the  Kane  Air 
Scale  Co.  of  Olassboro,  Nj.,  a  small  com- 
pany which  has  exported  its  products, 
but  which  was  new  to  this  particular 
market.  The  New  Jersey  firm  had  two 
parposes  in  mind  when  it  entered  the 
trade  fair.  First,  it  wanted  to  expose  its 
products  to  prospective  purchasers  from 
the  Ckmunon  Market  countries  and  mem- 
ber-nations of  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association.  Second,  the  firm  wanted  to 
establish  licensees  or  agents  for  its  prod- 
nets  in  European  countries.  Mr.  Donald 
«.  Stein,  vice  president  ^f  Kane  Air 
Scale  Co.,  said,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
»ow,  that  both  of  these  objectives  had 
oeen  met.  Furthermore,  he  estimated 
»*t  in  the  12  months  following  the  show 
mi  company  would  make  sales  of  about 
WW,000  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Prank- 
lurt  exhibition.  This  is  the  kind  of  Gov- 
«ranj«it-lndu8try  cooperation  that  bene- 
nts  both  the  public  Interest  and  the 
PnvUe  interest,  and  I  congratulate  Kane 
«r  Scale  Co.  for  Its  fine  sbowlng 
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Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Idr.  Speakec^^e 
following  article  certainly  makes  sense 
to  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  to  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  country  in  gen- 
eral. 

We  hear  so  much  about  education,  and 
I  am  convinced,  tiirough  some  personal 
experience    and    through    observation, 
tiiat  our  educational  system  seems  to  de- 
pend too  much  upon  the  grade  rather 
than  oil  learning.  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing article  to  all  those  Interested: 
Gkadxpoent  God 
(By  BobSpann) 
"To  Him  I  will  bow  and  pray." 
This  sign  bangs  above  the  desk  of  a  proa- 
pectlve  engineer  trying  to  learn  bis  craft" at 
North    Carolina   State.   It   is   hung   with   aa 
much  reverence  aa  a  aacred  picture  might  be 
displayed  on  a  church  waU. 

Bach  morning  and  afternoon  the  student 
looks  at  It  and  gives  U  i^  reverent  nod,  for 
the  magic  number,  the  grade  Is  truly  his 
god.  He  must  constantly  X^  to  achieve  Its 
Image.  He  must  constantly  confram  to  tbe 
standards  the  gradepomt  god  aeta  for  him. 
He  must  constantly  try  to  please  the  demi- 
gods of  books,  quizzes,  assorted  facts,  test 
tubes  and  other  heavenly  apparatus  that  will 
give  him  the  grace  to  achieve  the  image  of 
this  great  god. 

Why  does  a  supposedly  intelligent  young 
man  do  such  a  thing?  Certainly  an  18  to  23 
year  old  could  not  have  set  up  such  a  rrti- 
glous  system  by  himself.  It  is  set  up  by  a 
much  more  clever  apparatus,  namely  the 
great  American  society,  the  clergyman  of  the 
god^  religion. 

The  student  worships  society's  god  because 
since  childhood  he  has  been  told  that  a  col- 
lege degree  is  the  key  that  win  open  that 
golden  door  caUed  the  great  American  Way. 
And  the  God  of  2.0  determines  whether  or 
not  he  will  be  prlvUeged  to  receive  this 
golden  key. 

And  what  does  the  student  get  with  this 
golden  key?  It  opens  the  door  to  many  won- 
ders his  parents  may  or  may  not  have  and 
he  almost  definitely  does  not  have.  It  will 
give  him  a  nice  house  In  a  nice  suburb  or 
subdivision  that  looks  like  all  the  other  nice 
people's  nice  houses.  It  gives  him  a  plain 
desk  or  drafting  table  In  a  plain  room  that 
looks  Just  like  all  his  plain  co-workers'  desks. 
It  gives  him  the  opportumty  to  keep  up  with 
the  Joneses  and  buy  everything  they  buy. 
It  gives  him  the  opportunity  to  marry  the 
girl  back  home  and  have  2.7  children  and  a 
car  he  probably  can't  afford. 

Grades,  not  learning  are  too  often  the  god 
of  a  technical  achool.  The  querry  "How  did 
you  do  last  semester?"  Is  almost  never  met 
with  a  reply  such  as  "I  learned  a  lot,"  or  "I 
had  some  real  good  coxirses,"  but  rather  with 
a  grade  point  avercLge. 

Studenta  become  addicted  to  i>laasing  the 
god  of  2.0  or  whatever  magic  number  may 
be  their  partlcxilar  god.  Studenta  are  not 
really  concerned  with  the  knowledge  gained 
while  taking  a  particular  course,  but  con- 
centrate on  memorizing  enough  for  formulas 
that  can  be  churned  out  on  a  quia  to  achtova 
the  good  grade. 

Unfortimately,  instructors  are  not  im»«nne 
from  worshipping  the  gradepolnt  god  dther. 


A  student  tiauaUy  leama  what  wlU  determliM 
hla  grade  before  be  la  told  wtiat  be  wlU 
learn  in  a  particular  course. 

However,  thla  wordxlp  ot  gradea  la  not 
reaUy  aurprlstng.  Gradaa  detennlne  whether 
or  not  a  student  graduates,  they  dstermlna 
whether  or  not  be  wlU  be  tat^et  practice  for 
the  Viet  Cong,  they  determine  whether  or 
not  be  can  participate  in  many  student  ac- 
tivities, tbey  determine  whetlier  or  not  a 
student  can  take  certain  courses  and  they 
make  many  other  decUlona  for  the  average 
student. 

The  reault  of  auch  a  system  ia  inevitable 
Learning  fades  into  the  background.  Stu- 
dents  WlU  do  anything  to  achieve  the  magic 
grade.  The  amount  of  cheating  exposed  dur- 
ing recent  Air  Force  Academy  acandala 
ahould  not  be  viewed  with  alarm  or  consid- 
ered uncommon.  The  only  unusual  thing 
about  them  was  the  fact  tbat  someone  waa 
hcmeet  enough  to  blow  the  whistle.  How 
sweet  it  Istll 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  principal  topics  of  discussion  these 
days  among  those  Interested  in  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  Nation  is  the  avail- 
ability and  cost  of  credit.  As  we  know, 
the  increasing  demand  for  financing  by 
both  Government  and  private  borrowers 
is  being  reflected  In  record  interest  rates. 

Cloaely  related  to  the  subject,  of  course, 
is  the  tax  increase  the  President  has  pro- 
posed. The  question  here  is  whether  the 
tax  surcharge  is  needed  to  achieve  a  bet- 
ter balance  between  the  dt^mantj  for 
funds  and  the  ability  of  the  private 
credit  markets  to  supply  them. 

While  I  am  not  committing  myself  to 
support  for  tlie  tax  proposal,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  as  the  dialog  continues  about 
the  question  of  a  tax  increase,  we  should 
have  the  views  of  many  thoughtful  ex- 
perts, both  pro  and  con.  Por  this  reason, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Members  an  interesting  and  ar- 
ticulate review  of  the  proposed  tax  in- 
crease and  tiie  present  money  market 
situation  that  was  presented  to  the  real 
estate  profession  a  few  days  ago  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Fred- 
erick L.  Deming. 

I  insert  into  the  Ric<»o  Mr.  Deming's 
remailcs  at  the  1967  legislative  conference 
of  the  Enlarged  Realtors  Washington 
Committee  of  the  National  Association 
Of  Real  Estate  Boards: 

RntAIXS  BT  THX  HONOKAXLI  FkKDEtICK  L. 
OXMnrc,  UNDCS  SBCtXTAST  OF  TKX  TUAS- 
tmr  FOB  MONXTABT  AFTAXBS,  AT  TKX  1967 
T  JOTBT  ITIVK  COKTSKXKCa  OF  TBK  EmjUtOID 
RKAI.TOBS      WASmWUIXIW      COMXHTXK.      TBM 

Nationai.    Association    or    Rial    Ebtaxx 

BOAKDS,    WASHINCTOIf,    D.C,    NOVKXBB    11 

1967 

My  theaia  today  la  a  aimple  one — a  tax 
surcharge,  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, is  needed  bmdlg  and  U  needed  now. 
The  real  esUte  industty  has  a  direct  Intoast 
In  this  matter  and  should  ngiport  the  ree- 
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ommended  tax  action.  That,  In  essence.  Is  my 
message.  Now  let  me  develop  i".  more  fully. 
Tliere  are  two  fundamental  points  to  keep 
In  mind.  One,  the  bousing  and  real  estate 
sectors  of  the  economy  do  better  iinder  con- 
ditions of  balanced  economic  growth  than 
tbey  do  under  conditions  of  Inflation  or 
deflation.  The  problems  of  feast  or  famine. 


ture — both  because  It  Is  of  more  direct  con- 
cem  to  you  and  because  there  Is  no  question 
of  where  the  high  Interest  rate  wolf  Is — he's 
In  grandma's  bed,  grandma's  In  his  stomach, 
his  Jaws  are  wl«e  open,  and  Red  Riding  Hood 
hasn't  got  a  clKmce  without  the  tax  Increase 
wolfbane.  I 

Interest  rateb  for  intermediate  and  long- 


Ato 
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in  the  United  St*tes,  and  there  may  be  real 
question  whether  these  poUcies  can  be  con- 
tinued as  rates  rise  here. 

We  already  have  seen  recent  upward  bank 
rate  movements  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Can  Ml  a  that  were  clearly  defensive  and  re- 
flective not  of  their  domestic  situations  but 
developments   In   the   International   money 


In  the  housing  and  real  estate  Industrlea     term  securities  In  the  United  States  today  are     markets,  which  «xe  strongly  Influenced  bv 


are  too  well  known  to  you  to  require  me  to 
dlsciiss  them  further.  Tou,  who  work  In 
these  fields,  know  them  at  first  hand. 

Two,  tight  money  hits  hard  and  dispro- 
portionately at  these  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy. This  point  I  do  want  to  develop  much 


higher  than  they  have  been  since  the  very 
early  1920'8.  Less  than  two  weeks  ago,  the 
Tteasury  Issued  a  7-year  note  at  6%  percent — 
the  highest  coupon  on  a  Treasury  issue  since 
June,  1921,  and  It  Is  trading  slightly  below 
par.  Except  for  short-term  securities,  most 


U.S.  Interest  ratee.  Early  In  1967,  the  Bank 
of  England  cut  its  bank  rate  from  7  to  5^ 
percent  In  three'  steps.  In  the  past  three 
weeks,  it  has  gone  back  up  again  to  6^  per- 
cent in  two  moves.  The  Bank  of  Canada  cut 
lt«  rate  %  percent  In  two  moves  earlier  this 


more  fuUy— although  you  have  had  recent     Interest  rates  today  are  higher  than  they    year;   In  Ute  September    It  went  back  Vm 
and,  I  eip«ct,  convincing  experience  of  this .   were  In  the  mo»ey  crunch  of  August-Septem-     i^  percent.  ' 


fact — ^in  the  Summer  and  Fall  of  1966. 

Liet  me  turn  flrst  and  briefly  to  the  state 
ot  the  eoonotuy.  liCoet  o<  the  forecasts  for 
1068  see  an  economy  rising  rather  strongly 
but  In  reaaonable  balance — assuming  a  tax 
Increhae.  They  see  quarterty  gains  In  gross 
national  product  averaging  Just  short  of  «15 
billion.  This  would  produce  close  to  a  (60 
billion  increase  over  four  quarters — a  gain 
right  at  the  uppw  limit  of  what  most  econ- 
omists believe  the  economy  can  tolerate 
without  undue  strain. 

In  thla  setting,  prices  will  be  Increasing 
faster  than  we  would  like.  While  much  of 
the  upward  pressure  will  be  coming  from  the 
cost  Increases  of  1966  and  1966,  QNP  growth 
of  the  magnitude  expected  will  hardly  con- 
tribute to  {Mice  wealmeoB.  But,  with  reason- 
'  able  balance  In  the  economy,  we  would  have 
a  chance  for  better  price  performance,  which 
would  make  It  easier  ta  continue  healthy 
real  growth  in  1969. 

/  want  to  underline  the  point  that  this 
fairly  optimistic  outlook  hat  a  tax  increase 
built  into  tt.  Without  that  tax  Increase, 
there  wduld  be  more  expansion — ^too  much 
more  for  any  comfort.  That  overexuberance 
would  require  restraint — and  that  restraint, 
almost  Inevitably,  would  mean  tight  money. 

If  there  were  no  additional  restraint, 
prices  would  rise  more  strongly.  Inflation 
Is  a  tax  In  Itself — the  cruelest  tax  of  all, 
since  It  bears  most  heavily  on  those  who  can 
least  protect  themselves  from  It.  The  recom- 
mended temporary  10  percent  surcharge 
really  means  a  tax— on  the  average — of  about 
1  perc«it  of  Inoome,  and  those  least  able  to 
pay  escape  the  s\ircharge  entirely.  If  prices 
rise  1  percent,  unless  money  incomes  also 
rise,  average  real  Inoome  la  reduced  by  the 
same  amount  as  through  a  1  percent  tax  In- 
crease. The  Impact  on  different  Income  levels 
varies. 

Now,  some  may  say — ^then  111  gamble  that 
prices  wont  rise  enough  more  without  a 
tax  increase  to  make  me  as  badly  off  as  a 
tax  increase  would.  After  aU,  If  the  higher 
prices,  without  a  tax  Increase,  come  out  less 
than  1  percent  higher  then  they  would  with 
a  tax  Increase,  I'll  win.  And,  anyway,  I'll 
have  higher  Income.  That  kind  of  a  gamble 
usually  has  not  been  a  good  one — certainl^ 
not  a  good  one  for  the  Uttle  feUow,  for  the 
retired,  for  the  saver  who  finances  housing. 
Anyone  who  is  thinking  about  that  kind  of 
a  gamble  needs  to  keep  In.  mind  (a)  that 
high  prices  tend  to  be  sticky — and  they  stay 
around  and  build  bases,  through  cost  In- 
creasea,  for  future  higher  prices;  (b)  there 
obvloxisly  is  no  guarantee  that  the  price  rise 
can  be  hrid  to  even  a  good  temporary  trade- 
off level,  and  (c)  It's  hard  to  repeal  infla- 
tion— but  taxes  can  be  repealed  and  the  sur- 
'Charge  is  a  temporary  one. 

I'd  sum  up  the  broad  economic  picture 
this  way.  Some  people  see  the  Inflation  wolf 
slipping  through  the  woods;  some  hear  him 
scratching  at  the  front  door;  some  find  blm 
already  in  grandma's  bed.  Wherever  he  Is. 
this  Red  EOdlag  Hood  economy  needs  a  little 
woUbane  In  the  form  of  a  tax  Increase.  It 
Is  too  plump  aiul  tempting  for  the  InflaUon 
wou. 

Now  I  want  to  turn  to  the  flnanblal  pic- 


ber,  1966 — long-term  Oovemment  and  cor- 
porates  are  mt>re  than  ^  percent  higher, 
municipals  Justi  a  bit  higher. 

I  am  sure  n|^e  of  you  like  to  remember 
the  August-September,  1966,  period.  The 
crunch  that  occurred  then  was  broken  by  a 
series  of  actlalu.  Money  became  available 
and  Interest  r^tes  fell.  From  the  highs  of 
the  Summer  of  1966  to  the  1967  lows  in  the 
early  and  late  Spring,  Treasury  bill  rates 
dropped  2V4  percent,  one-year  Treasury  notes 
and  agency  securities  declined  about  a  per- 
cent, 5-  and  10-year  Oovemments  dropped  1 
to  IVi  percent,  corporates  more  than  1  per- 
cent, and  municipals  %tba  percent. 

But  since  the  lows  of  last  Spring,  rates 
have  moved  up  again  qvUte  sharply.  We  will 
get  to  the  reasons  for  this  movement  later. 
Bfeanwhlle,  the  figures  are  as  follows.  As  of 
yesterday.  Treasury  bill  rates  were  up  1^ 
to  1^  percent  ^om  their  Spring  lows;  short- 
term  Governments  and  agencies  and  long- 
term  corporate^  were  up  1  >4  percent,  longer- 
term  Oovemments  up  ly^  to  1  y^  percent,  and 
municipals  up  .9  percent.  Much  of  the  In- 
crease— between  one-third  and  one-half — 
has  occurred  since  the  President's  Tax  Mes- 
sage went  to  the  Congress  on  August  3.  And 
all  of  these  Increases  have  taken  place 
against  the  background  of  an  easy  monetary 
climate. 

While  I'm  talking  about  Interest  rates,  let 
me  note  that  ttiey  have  effects  on  both  the 
domestic  and  international  economies.  And 
let  me  note  further  that  these  effects  cen- 
cem  countries  other  than  the  United  States, 
In  January,  1967,  the  finance  ministers  of 
five  countries — the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy — met 
at  Chequers  in  England  in  what  became  a 
widely-publicized  effort  to  de-escalate  the 
so-called  Interest  rate  war.  The  Communique 
issued  after  that  meeting  said,  in  part: 

"The  Ministers  agreed  that  they  would  all 
make  it  their  objective  within  the  limits  of 
their  respective  responsibilities  to  cooperate 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  Interest  rates  in 
their  respective  countries  to  be  lower  than 
they  otherwise  irould  be."  The  whole  point  of 
the  Chequers  meeting  was  that  all  felt  that 
undue  dependence  In  the  past  had  been 
placed  on  monetary  policy,  that,  whUe  this 
had  produced  needed  restrictions  on  their 
economies,  it  htd  also  produced  distortions 
in  their  econocsles. 

By  and  large,  monetary  cooperation  proved 
successful  through  the  Spring  of  1967.  And, 
even  since  then,  despite  the  sharp  upward 
rise  of  Interest  rates  In  the  United  States, 
most  of  the  European  countries  have  con- 
tinued to  follow  relatively  easy  monetary 
policies.  The  German  redlscoiint  rate  has 
been  reduced  from  6  to  3  percent  in  a  series 
of  moves.  Belgium  has  cut  Its  bank  rate  five 
times — from  5>4  to  4  percent,  the  latest 
move  coming  at  the  end  of  October.  In  the 
Netherlands,  batik  rate  has  been  reduced 
from  5  to  4^4  pefcent.  Prance  and  Italy  have 
continued  their  bank  rates  at  3V4  percent: 
Austria  reduced  its  rate  again  at  the  close 
of  October. 

All  of  these  litoves  were  In  full  keeping 
with  proper  doaesUc  policy — they  were  not 
done  out  of  altniism.  The  point  Is  that  the 
moves  were  taken  in  the  face  of  rising  rates 


More  than  a  y^  ago.  President  Blessing, 
of  the  Bundesbaiik,  said  publicly  that  high 
Interest  rates  abroad  hamper  the  German 
Federal  Bank's  efforts  to  bring  down  rates 
at  home.  At  about  the  same  time,  in  a  speech 
here  In  Washington,  Governor  Carll,  of  the 
Bankof  Italy,  said: 

"...  if  one  defeides  oneself  into  thinking 
that  a  more  elaborate  policy  mix  can  be 
successful  without  the  operational  tech- . 
nlques  and  sufflclaot  forcefulness  to  put 
them  Into  effect  quickly,  then  It  will,  sooner 
or  later,  still  become  necessary  to  employ 
the  credit  restrlcilons  which  are  character- 
istic of  a  cruder  approach.  In  the  end  effect, 
their  belated  apyplicatlon  leads  the  economy 
Into  more  serlou*  stagnation,  the  external 
deficit  persists,  confidence  Is  lost,  specula- 
tive pressures  groiw,  and,  ultimately,  unem- 
ployment ensues." 

On  October  9,  1967,  the  French  Minister 
of  Economy  and  Finance  told  a  group  of 
French  businessmen  that  "a  rise  In  inter- 
est rates  In  the  Ukilted  States,  with  the  risk 
of  spreading  to  other  countries,  and  the 
corresponding  risk  of  a  slowdown  In  eco- 
nomic development"  was  a  negative  factor 
m  evaluating  wc^ldwlde  economic  growth 
prospects. 

I  need  not  go  on  with  this  part  of  my 
story.  The  point  I  think  is  quite  clear.  Tight 
money  and  high  interest  rates  In  the  United 
States  are  disturbing  Influences  not  only  in 
the  United   Stated   but   also   abroad. 

Now  let  me  retiim  to  the  domestic  scene 
and  come  down  narder  on  the  supply-de- 
mand picture  In  our  capital  and  credit  mar- 
kets. While  economists  were  debating  the 
economic  outlook  earlier  this  year,  the 
Members  of  Confess  were  expressing  con- 
cern over  the  ecotiomy,  participants  In  the 
credit  markets  seein  to  have  had  few  doubts 
about  the  basic  trend  of  economic  activity. 
Even  though  capital  needs  for  financing  in- 
ventories were  lessening  the  needs  to  fi- 
nance current  fixed  investment  outlays  held 
about  steady,  corporations  have  racked  up 
record  amounts  af  borrowing  in  the  capi- 
tal markets  this  feax. 

New  long-term  corporate  issues  in  1966 
totalled  917.6  bllUon.  Based  on  what  has 
been  done  and  Is  in  prospect,  that  total  will 
be  beat  by  |7  billion,  or  40  percent,  this 
year.  New  state  tmd  municipal  securlUet 
in  1966  totalled  ^11.3  bllUon.  It  looks  a* 
though  they  will  be  92.6  billion  higher,  or 
up  22  percent.  In  a967.  And  In  neither  case 
was  1966  a  slack  ^ear— In  (act,  it  was  the 
recOTd  year  beforei  1967. 

What  has  causeq  this  heavy  volume  of  bor- 
rowing through  the  capital  markets?  Under- 
lying ihe  demand  was  a  combination  of  con- 
viction and  fear^onviction  that  liquidity 
positions  run  down  in  1966  should  be  re- 
stored and  dependence  upon  short-term  bor- 
rowing from  bankk  reduced,  and  fear  that 
failure  to  tie  up  s«me  available  funds  while 
they  are  available  might  mean  Inability  to 
get  funds  later  on  when  they  are  needed. 

A  special  source  of  concern  for  corporate, 
state  and  municipal  financial  ofllbers  hai 
been  the  possibility  of  an  oversized  Federal 
Government  deficit.  They,  too,  remember 
the  tight  markets  of  the  Summer  of  1966. 
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But,  at  that  time,  the  Federal  Government's 
demands  were  quite  modest.  Now  they  con- 
ttmplate  a  period  of  heavy  private  demand 
augmented  by  an  overgrown  Federal  deficit. 
That  makes  for  sleepless  nights. 

Let  me  put  the  picture  in  simple  and  stark 
form  by  contrasting  fiscal  year  1967  and 
flacal  year  1968.  In  fiscal  1967.  net  Federal 
demands  on  the  private  credit  markets,  as 
measured  by  the  Increase  in  outstanding 
Treasury  Issues,  agency  Issues,  and  partici- 
pation certificates,  less  the  increase  in  the 
holdings  of  these  obligations  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Investment  Accounts  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  was  actually  negative  by  $6 
Mlllon.  Even  after  adjusting  for  the  decline 
of  95  billion  In  the  Treasury  cash  balance, 
it  is  clear  that  there  was  no  net  demand 
from  the  Federal  sector  in  fiscal  1967 — ^in- 
stead, there  was  net  supply. 

Contrast  this  with  fiscal  1968.  Assume  the 
tax  program  and  expenditure  control,  as 
recommended  by  the  President,  produces  an 
tdministratlve  budget  deficit  of  $14  to  918 
billion.  This  will  be  financed  by  direct  Treas- 
ury borrowing.  Add  to  this  sales  of  participa- 
tion certificates  and  agency  securities.  Sub- 
tract prospective  purchases  of  the  Govern- 
ment Investment  Accounts  and  the  Federal 
Reserve.  We  estimate  the  net  take  from  the 
private  markets  to  be  910  to  912  billion,  in 
contrast  to  a  net  supply  of  96  billion  last 
year.  Without  a  tax  Increase,  the  fiscal  1968 
figure  becomes  917.5  to  919.5  billion  net  de- 
mand. 

We  believe  we  can  manage — with  difficulty, 
of  course,  but  manage — a  net  demand  of  910 
to  913  billion.  But  another  97.5  billion  woiUd 
put  great  strtkln  on  the  markets. 

Put  the  picture  in  this  perspective.  Last 
fiscal  year,  the  total  demand  for  funds  flow- 
ing through  the  markets  was  about  $60 
billion. 

The  Federal  sector  put  in  abbut  95  to  96 
billion,  so  private  satisfied  demSnd  was  965 
billion.  This  fiscal  year,  total  supply  should 
be  higher — perhaps  970-975  billion — maybe 
more,  depending  on  bank  credit  expansion. 
But  Federal  net  demand  of  910-912  billion 
would  use  up  the  Increase.  And  net  Federal 
demand  of  920  billion  would  use  twice  the 
prospective  Increase.  And,  incidentally,  these 
•re  the  figures  which  show  pressure  on  the 
markets  and  on  Interest  rates.  It  is  not  Just 
97.6  billion  more  borrowing  against  a  GNP 
e<  9800  billion.  The  relevant  figures  are  916 
billion  more  net  Federal  credit  in  fiscal  1968 
M  sgalnst  fiscal  1967  demand,  or  926  bllUon 
more  relative  to  a  total  supply  of,  say.  975 
bUHon. 

Now,  let  me  finish  the  story  of  Federal 
credit  demand  in  fiscal  1968.  Direct  Treasury 
borrowings,  gross  of  new  money,  in  the  mar- 
kets in  the  last  half  of  calendar  1967  will 
total  a  bit  more  than  916  bllUon.  All  of  this 
has  been  done  or  announced;  there  will  be 
no  more  market  borrowing  by  the  Treasury 
In  1967.  Yesterday,  we  announced  a  $1  bll- 
Uon participation  certificate  sale — the  only 
one  so  far  in  this  half  year — and  we  will  do 
no  more  in  1967.  There  wlU  be  some  more 
acency  Issues,  but  they  are  essentially  roll- 
oveis— no  new  money.  So  we  are  finished  for 
1967. 

Because   of    seasonal   factors   relating   to . 
revenues,  moet  Treasury  new  money  borrow- 
ing comes  In  the  second  half  of  a  calendar 
yew. 

Remember  I  said  that.  In  fiscal  1967,  net 
Federal  credit  demand — direct  Treasuries, 
agencies,  and  parUclpatlon  cerUflcates — was 
a  minus  te  billion.  But  we  took  95  billion  out 
m  the  last  half  of  calendar  1966  and  put 
0«ck  911  bUUon  in  the  flrst  half  of  this  year. 

With  a  tax  increase  and  expenditure  con- 
WM,  we  would  expect  to  put  back  net  about 
W^  billion  in  the  first  half  of  1968.  With 
«^dlture  control  and  no  tax  increase,  we 
"W  take  out  net  about  96  billion.  So  the 
■w«W  ftom  the  first  half  of  this  year  would 
■•  fl6  billion  more  net  demand. 


The  process  through  which  the  market 
would  allocate  a  limited  supply  of  credit 
among  an  excess  of  would-be  borrowers  can 
be  described,  ahead  of  time,  only  In  qualita- 
tive terms  and  generalities.  The  particulars 
might  work  out  differently  und^  alight 
variations  In  circumstances.  In  general, 
though.  It  may  be  predicted  that  the  Federal 
Government's  credit  needs  would  be  met, 
one  way  or  another,  as  would  also  the  credit 
needs  of  larger  business  firms.  The  cost 
might  be  high — even  in  comparison  to  the 
high  rates  prevailing  today — but  the  supply 
probably  would  be  there  because  some  other 
borrowers  would  be  "pushed  off  the  end  of 
■  the  bench"  and  unable  to  find  money,  except 
at  rates  that  were  considered  exorbitantly 
and  prohibitively  high. 

Consimiers  might  fare  unevenly  In  the 
scramble  for  available  credit.  Funds  for  In- 
stallment purchases,  and  other  short-term 
credit,  would  probably  be  available — but 
money  for  home  mortgagee  would  quite 
likely  be  a  major  victim.  Business  might  also 
fare  unevenly,  with  large  firms  getting  their 
needs  fllled,  and  small  ones  having  to  make 
do  with  less — drawing  on  every  last  ounce 
of  spare  Uquldlty  in  the  system,  leaning  on 
trade  credit,  and  cutting  comers  wherever 
possible  In  cash  management.  State  and 
local  governments  would  also  feel  the  pinch, 
especially  if  bank  credit  expansion  potential 
was  under  some  restraint.  In  the  Summer 
months  of  1966,  this  was  one  of  the  areas 
where  we  seemed  cloeest  to  the  stark  pos- 
sibility of  non-functlonlng  credit  markets 
In  which  f imds  were  unavailable  at  virtually 
any  price. 

Let  us  look  more  specifically  at  housing 
and  real  estate.  Any  threat  (rf  serious  im- 
balance In  the  pattern  of  funds  suppUed 
and  demanded  In  the  credit  markets  is 
necessarily  a  matter  of  special  concern  to 
those  associated  with  the  housing  industry. 
When  interest  rates  are  bid  sharply  higher 
In  a  scramble  tor  fimds,  someone  is  sure  to 
be  the  loser.  And,  it  our  earlier  bouts  with 
tight  money  are  any  guide,  the  housing  and 
real  estate  industries  will  feel  the  flrst  and 
hardest  blows.  Certainly,  that  was  the  case 
last  year. 

In  the  span  of  a  very  few  months,  the 
housing  industry  moved  last  year  from  rela- 
tive prosperity  to  severe  adjustment.  Sud- 
denly deprived  of  a  steady  Inflow  of  new 
sayings,  the  mortgage  and  real  estate  mar- 
kets were  caught  In  a  tightening  squeeze. 
The  mam  financial  causes  were  clear  enough 
Total  demands  for  credit,  swelled  by  a  ris- 
ing tide  of  business  borrowing  for  plant  and 
equipment  outlays,  far  outran  potenUal  sup- 
plies. Interest  rates  were  driven  up  and  a  taa- 
anced  pattern  of  financial  flows  was  badly 
dUtorted.  Thrift  institutions  lost  out  to  com- 
mercial banks  in  a  hecUc  race  for  a  limited 
pool  of  savings,  and  neither  could  match  the 
lure  of  the  higher  yields  that  soon  appeared 
on  market  Instruments.  As  a  result,  the  home 
flnanclng,  residential  construction,  and  real 

flt^^.*f  *?'."P*''*''**=^  »  ^^°^  °f  extreme 
financial  stringency,  and  the  effects  fanned 
out  to  material  suppUers,  the  construction 
trades,  specialized  financial  InstituUons  and 
the  general  public. 

Loan  commitments  were  cut  back  sharply 
as  mortgage  lenders  were  hit  by  heavy  wlth- 
dravrals  of  funds  moving  to  obtain  higher 
yields.  New  housing  starts  plummeted  from  a 
rate  of  1,430,000  units  In  March  to  84SXXK) 
units  m  October— a  decline  of  more  than  40 
percent.  As  you  know  all  too  weU,  the  prob- 
lem was  not  limited  to  the  flnanclng  of  new 
homes. 

In  a  typical  year,  the  share  of  the  real 
estate  market  accounted  for  by  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  existing  homes  may  be  near^ 
twice  that  of  new  homes,  with  some  2% 
mlUlon  existing  homes  changing  hands  M. 
cording  to  your  own  figures,  transfers  of  ex- 
isting houses  In  September,  1966,  was  23 
percent   smaller   than   In   Septeml>er,   1966 


The  markets  for  new  and  existing  homes 
are  linked  and  Interrelated  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  home  frequently  dependent 
upon  the  availability  of  financing  for  the 
sale  of  an  old  home.  And,  last  year,  with 
mortgage  money  uncommonly  scarce,  the 
flnanclng  of  both  new  and  existing  homes 
was  difficult,  expensive,  and  at  times,  in 
some  regions,  nearly  impossible.  None  of  us 
wants  to  see  those  conditions  again. 

So  far  the  story  this  year  has  been  one  of 
solid  recovery.  Prom  some  standpoints,  the 
I>ace  of  the  recovery  has  even  exceeded  ex- 
pectations. In  September,  the  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  annual  rate  of  new  private  housing 
starts  reached  1,457,000  units,  the  highest 
since  December,  1966.  Third  quarter  housing 
starts  were  17  percent  above  the  second  quar- 
ter and  more  than  60  percent  above  the 
fourth  quarter,  1966.  Savings  Inflows  at 
thrift  institutions  and  commercial  banks 
have  continued  In  record  volume.  In  the 
flrst  9  months,  this  savings  Inflow  totalled 
a  massive  931.6  billion,  in  contrast  to  a  mere 
914.6  billion  In  1966  and  an  average  921.4 
bllUon  In  1963  throxigh  1965.  New  home  sales 
have  been  running  at  hlg^  levels. 

The  inventory  of  unsold  new  homes  is 
only  about  170,000  units,  about  100,000 
fewer  than  at  the  1964  peak.  In  the  face  of 
rising  incomes  and  favorable  demographic 
factors,  all  this  suggests  a  solid  basis  for  a 
continuing  revival  in  home  construction  and 
the  real  estate  biislness  if  financial  factors 
permit. 

That,  I  hasten  to  add.  Is  a  mighty  big 
"If."  Already,  the  mortgage  market  Is  feel- 
ing the  impact  of  high  and  rising  long-term 
interest  rates.  Mortgage  rates  are  sluggish, 
but  they  have  been  moving  up.  On  the 
basis  of  historical  relaUonshlps  with  other 
long-term  Interest  rates,  they  could  go  stlU 
higher.  Discounts  in  the  FHA  maritet  are 
larger  than  we  like  to  see  tor  the  smooth 
functioning  of  that  market.  But,  to  this 
point,  flnancial  factors  have  not  arrested 
the  housing  recovery.  While  possibly  less 
than  Ideal,  the  financial  environment  for 
housing  and  real  estate  this  year  has  been 
one  of  credit  avallablUty,  although  that 
avallabUity  has  been  at  a  high  price. 

As  we  look  to  the  futiire,  the  problem 
is  whether  we  can  assure  the  continued 
avaUabUlty  of  credit  that  real  estaU  mar- 
kets require.  Over  the  longer  ptiU,  the  mon- 
ey wlU  be  there.  But,  In  this  difficult  period, 
while  net  Federal  credit  demands  are  swing- 
ing from  net  supply  to  sizeable  net  demand, 
there  is  a  real  risk  that  total  credit  demands 
will  again  outpace  supply — as  they  did  in 
1966,   although  tor  different  reasons. 

If  an  over-aU  imbalance  were  aUowed  to 

develop,  there  is  Uttle  doubt  In  my  mind 

or,  I  am  sure,  in  yours — as  to  where  the 
heaviest  burden  of  adjustment  would  come 
to  rest.  Once  again  the  residential  constmc- 
Uon,  home  flnanclng,  and  real  estate  sectors 
would  be  near  the  end  of  the  line  when  the 
credit  windows  were  closed. 

Some  flnancial  problems  are  complex.  This 
one  18.^  essentially  very  simple.  The  problem 
is  simply  to  insure  that  total  credit  demands 
are  scaled  down  into  reasonable  correspond- 
ence with  probable  supplies.  This  can  be 
accomplUhed  through  the  President's  fiscal 
recommendations — a  10  percent  surcharge 
on  personal  and  corporate  taxes,  coupled  with 
reductions  in  Federal  expenditure.  The  effect 
would  be  to  reduce  the  net  Federal  credit 
demand  from  an  Intolerable  920  billion  or 
more  to  the  910  to  912  blUlon  range,  and  also 
to  trim  down  slightly  the  net  private  demand 
for  credit. 

Credit  demands  vHU  be  cut  bfuA  to  avaU- 
able  supplies  by  the  operation  of  the  mar- 
ket, make  no  mistake  about  that.  The  choice 
lies  between  the  exercise  of  fiscal  respon- 
slbUlty  or  letting  nature  take  its  course. 
And  we  saw  last  year  the  course  that  nature 
takes.  Without  fiscal  restraint,  interest  rates 
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and  the  market  processes  wUl  equate  the 
total  demand  and '  supply  for  credit — they 
always  do.  But  that  cutting  back  of  de- 
mands will  Bxirely  hit  the  housing  sector 
with  special  force. 

The  course  of  wisdom,  in  my  opinion.  Is  to 
apply  a  badly  needed  degree  of  fiscal  re- 
straint, so  that  over-all  demands  and  sup- 
plies will  be  brought  Into  reasonable  balance. 
In  that  way,  the  markets  will  achieve  a  more 
even  and  equitable  distribution  of  credit 
supplies,  and  the  1966  experience  can  remain 
only  as  an  object  lesson  of  what  we  are  de- 
termined to  continue  to  avoid. 

The  tax  increase  Is  needed  and  Is  needed 
now.  The  question  is  a  right  now  question — 
not  one  for  the  indefinite  future.  Markets 
don't  wait,  as  la  evidenced  by  the  interest  rate 
rise  that  has  taken  place  so  far — particularly 
the  Increase  since  Augrist  3.  To  put  off  tak- 
ing action  is  far  too  big  a  gamble — and  a 
gamble  that  is  almost  sxue  to  produce  some — 
perhaps  many — losers — and  housing  and  real 
estate  are  likely  to  be  among  those  losers. 

Again,  I  say — the  tax  question  Is  a  right 
now  question — and  we  need  your  support  to 
get  it  answered  right  now. 


Socialist  British  Money  Flops 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoxrisiAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  20. 1967 

Mr.  RARICEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
Laborite  progress  of  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  and  his  party  has  come 
home  to  roost  in  Britain — ^the  bottom  has 
dropped  out  of  their  Inflated  pound.  Of 
course,  the  working  Britisher  has  never 
had  it  so  good;  viz,  made  so  much — in 
wallpaper  money — they  will  buy  little  or 
nothing. 

Wilson  will  go  down  in  history  for  his 
contribution  to  England — ^pockets  full  of 
paper  money  worth  next  to  nothing. 

It  is  a  shame  to  see  a  great  people— 
a  great  Western  civilization  go  to  pot — 
all  because  of  the  brainwashing  of 
socialism. 

But  the  wealthy — ^they  have  American 
gold  and  British  silver— will  stave  it  all 
off  by  the  black  market  route.  After  all, 
the  special  Interests  have  always 
progressed  in  Britain. 

The  British  cry.  "Boycott  Rhodesia." 
Fantastic.  Rhodesia  prospers  while 
Britain  goes  banlcrupt. 

In  a  few  years  on  the  same  course. 
Rhodesia  will  either  be  called  on  to  bail 
out  Britain  or  biiy  Britain  at  a  fire  sale. 
The  only  thing  wrong  with  Britain  is 
socialism.  But  the  British  people  can  still 
save  England  fnnn  bankrupt^,  ^  they 
act  now. 

I  include  the  account  from  the  Sun- 
day Evening  Star  of  Washington.  D.C., 
for  November  19,  and  the  Rhodeslan 
commentary  of  recoit  date  following 
my  ranaito: 

Bbitish  Cut  Pouiro  14.3  PiBCEirr:  $2.40  Mads 
New  Rats  roB  Smojita 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

LoiTDOM'. — Britain  devaluM  the  pound  last 
night  by  14.3  percent  from  $3.80  to  93.40,  an- 
nounced Its  Intention' of  procuring  93  billion 
in  new  crwUts  to  shors  up  sterling  and  Im- 
posed drastic  new  ecoaomy  m«wuras. 


The  first  deialiuktton  since  1940  foUowed 
four  days  of'  Intense  speculation  during 
which  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  fled 
from  sterling. 

The  government  announced  that  all  banks 
and  stock  exchanges  will  be  closed  tomor- 
row. 

The  bank  lei  idlng  rate  will  l>e  hiked  from 
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6.5  percent  tojthe  crisis  level  of  8  percent, 
the  highest  since  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I  in  1914. 

The  new  aui  terlty  measures  tacked  on  to 
Britain's  alrea<  ly  bleak  economy  are  calcu- 
lated to  save  tl  e  country  $1.2  billion. 

C8  EAT  CX>ST  TO  WEST 

But  the  savii  igs  will  be  made  at  great  cost 
to  both  Brltali  and  the  Western  alliance. 

Defense  spending,  already  pared  to  the 
bone,  wlU  be  cut  another  $280  million.  An- 
notber  $120  million  will  be  cut  from  other 
spending  and  will  be  saved  by  scrapping  ex- 
port rebates  to  manufacturers  and  with- 
drawing premiums  granted  to  them  under 
the  payroll  tax4 

The  announcement  of  the  Labor  govern- 
ment's measur$s  to  save  the  nation's  econ- 
omy came  from  the  crffice  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  James  Callaghan.  Prime  Min- 
ister Harold  Wlteon  will  address  the  nation  on 
television  and  rfulio  tonight. 

Both  men  cAnsistently  have  denied  that 
Britain  would  Revalue  and  a  rebellion  among 
Labor  backbenchers  in  the  Hoiise  of  Com- 
mons could  coA  Callaghan  his  Job. 

FIMG    RSPKRCUSSIONS 

The  move  wis  expected  to  have  sweeping 
repercussions  throughout  the  world  since  the 
pound  along  ^th  the  United  States  dollar 
is  the  currency]  most  widely  used  for  inter- 
national transactions. 

The  world's  i^Jor  banking  nations,  led  by 
the  United  States,  made  near  simultaneous 
announcements  that  they  would  not  devalue 
their  currencies. 

But  devaliiatlon  wlU  have  a  ripple  effect 
among  Britain*  trading  partners.  Denmark 
has  annoimced  that  it  will  devalue  the  kroner 
and  Israel  is  ta  consider  devaluation  tomor- 
row. Ireland  devalued  its  pound  to  the  same 
level  as  BrltainH. 

Conservative  party  leader  Edward  Heatb 
"utterly  condeQined"  the  Labor/^ovemment 
for  "reducing  tie  standard  of  living  at  home 
and  discrediting  Britain  abroad." 

Britain  has  made  formal  application  to  the 
International  Monetary  F*und  for  an  Immedi- 
ate standby  credit  of  $1.4  billion  and  has  been 
assured  this  wSl  rec^ve  "prompt  and  sym- 
pathetic  consideration." 

The  rest  of  t^  loan  wUl  come  from  foreign 
central  banks.    ' 

The  govemolent  statement  said  Britain 
needs  an  improvement  In  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  "at  l^ast"  $1.4  biUion  and  that  it 
Intends  to  "in$m*  that  this  Is  achieved." 
Por  the  first  10  knonths  of  this  year.  Britain's 
balance  of  paynients  deficit  was  $840  million. 

Corporation  taxes  on  industrial  profits  are 
to  be  hiked  from  40  to  42.6  percent  and  credit 
terms  for  car  purchases  made  stricter. 

The  tightly  Kept  British  secret  is  said  to 
have  been  ma^e  by  Wilson's  cabinet  on 
Thursday. 

Devaluation  could  in^>rove  Britain's 
chances  of  getting  into  the  Common  Market. 
Prance  has  insisted  that  Britain  right  its 
balance  of  payments  deficit  and  divest  ster- 
ling of  its  reserve  functions  before  opening 
negotiations  for  membership  in  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

Finance  ministers  of  the  C<»nmon  liarketT 
countries  meet  in  Paris  today  to  discuss 
the  implications  of  the  British  devaluation. 
<Bntain  spendb  about  $6.6  trillion  annually 
on  defense.  Pe$llng  $380  mUllon  from  this 
could  well  mein  premature  abandonment 
of  the  manunoih  British  bases  in  Malaysia 
and  Singapore,  with  a  consequent  increase 
In  U.S.  req>onslbilitiee  in.  Southeast  Asia. 

Hi  July,  Defense  Minister  Denis  Healy  an- 


nounced that  Britain  would  puU  out  of 
Singapore  and  Malaysia  by  "the  middle 
1970e."  Some  6,000  British  troops  will  bt 
withdrawn  from  i  Aden  by  the  end  of  this 
month. 

ET7BOVEAN  AkWt  CUTS 

Some  cuts  might  also  be  made  in  the  Brit- 
ish Army  of  the  {Rhine,  which  comes  under 
NATO.  But  it  is  ^bought  likely  that  Britain 
will  cut  "down  in  Asia  rather  than  Europe 
to  emphasize  Itg  identity  with  the  Euro- 
pean Common  l^arket  upon  which  Its  eco- 
nomic future  depends. 

Since  last  sumtaer  Britain  has  been  trim- 
ming its  military  manpower,  which  stands 
at  417,000  (feweij  troops  than  the  U.S.  has 
In  Vietnam)  by  20  percent. 

Domestic  reprecussions  of  devaluation  in 
the  Labor  partyls  future  could  be  severe. 
While  Geocge  WotKicock,  secretary  general  of 
8,750.000-member  Trades  Union  Congress 
last  night  pledged  his  loyalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment after  talking  with  Wilson,  reaction 
among  rank  and  file  trade  unionists  is  cer- 
tain to  be  bitter.  | 

LABOR  purPKIlS  DETBATS 

Their  opposition  to  WUson's  economic 
policies  this  year  have  produced  an  almost 
unbroken  skein  of  Labor  defeats  in  mu- 
nicipal and  by-eleptions.  ^ 

A  split  in  the  Labor  party,  with  perhaps 
as  many  as  30  backbenchers  refusing  govern- 
ment whip,  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

"nie  reaction  of  businessmen  to  devalua- 
tion was  predictuble.  John  Davis,  director 
general  of  the  Confederation  of  British  In- 
dustry, which  has  about  40,000  firms  as  mem- 
bers, met  with  ^llson  after  Woodcock  and 
described  devaluttion  as  "a  black  day  for 
Britain". 

Liberal  party  leader  Jeremy  Thorpe  cut 
short  a  weekend  visit  to  Gibraltar.  Liberal 
officials  called  for  Callaghan's  resignation. 

RAIsn  LTVZNG   COSTS 

While  devaluation  will  make  It  easier  for 
Britain  to  seU  its  goods  abroad,  it  will  raise 
the  cost  of  Uvlng  at  home. 

Nearly  half  of  Britain's  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials for  consumer  goods  come  from  over- 
seas. Now  they  ^Ull  cost  more  because  the 
pound  sterling  will  buy  less  abroad. 

The  reduced  value  of  the  pound  will  make 
it  almost  Imposctble  for  Britons  to  travel 
abroad,  since  they  are  restricted  at  present 
to  an  annual  alloirance  of  60  pounds. 

This  was  Britalli's  third  devaluation  of  the 
century,  all  threi  of  them  oorrled  out  by 
Laboriate  prime  ministers — the  first  in  1931 
by  Ramsay  McDonald,  the  second  in  1949  by 
Clement  Attlee.     I 

CAIXA(^N   8TATEMXNT 

Chancellor  of  Ithe  Exchequer  Callaghan 
said  in  his  annouficement  of  the  emergency 
measures.  i 

"This  change  lilngs  with  It  fresh  oppor- 
tunities— but  at  8  heavy  cost.  The  main  op- 
portunity is  that  our  exporters  should  be  able 
to  sell  more  goods  overseas  such  as  motor 
vehicles  and  tractors,  ships,  aircraft,  chemi- 
cals, textUes.  and  ^uch  else. 

"But  if  we  are  to  derive  the  full  benefit 
from  it,  we  must  reduce  the  growth  of  de- 
mand by  consTuners  at  home  In  order  to  shift 
the  use  of  otir  resources  to  exports  and  im- 
port saving." 

"The  major  disadvantages  of  the  change 
In  the  exchange  rate  is  that  it  will  cause  a 
rise  In  certain  prices,  though  this  will  not 
happen  all  at  onc$,"  Callaghan  said. 

LIMIT   pRICX    INCaXASES 

He  emphasized  it  was  essential  to  make 
sure  "price  increases  should  be  confined  to 
those  unavoidabl$  cases  brought  about  by 
increased  Import  oosts." 

"It  is  essential,  equally,  to  ensxire  that 
these  price  increases  do  not  result  in  large 
wage  claims  and  settlements,  for  such  action 
would  mean  that  industrial  oosts  would  |0 
up  once  more  an^  the  competitive  beneflti 
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o(  devaluation  would  be  frittered  away, 
added. 

Tb  avoid  tbls  he  said  the  goTemment  would 
■pen  talks  Immediately  with  the  Trades 
Onions  Congress  and  the  Confederation  of 
British  industry  to  aeek  their  cooperation 
In  holding  steady  both  wages  and  prices. 

WOBSBNBD    PXW    WEEKS    AGO 

The  present  crisis  blew  up  early  this 
month  when  It  became  clear  that  Britain 
vould  end  1967  In  a  balance-of-payments 
deficit  for  the  sixth  year  in  a  row. 

With  austerity  measures  already  biting 
bard  but  not  building  up  reserves,  it  became 
squally  clear  to  foreigners  that  the  British 
government  cotild  not  tighten  the  nation's 
belt  any  more. 

Huge  international  loans  were  arranged. 
The  first  was  a  short-term  credit  of  $3  bU- 
Uon  in  November,  1964,  to  fight  off  specula- 
tion. Tbls  worked  aoid  was  soon  paid  back. 

Between  December  and  the  following  May, 
%  total  of  $3.4  billion  was  drawn  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  finance  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficits. 

So  far  $750  million  has  been  paid  back, 
and  another  $250  million  is  due  next  month. 
The  rest  is  due  between  1968  and  1970. 

Last  July,  foUowing  a  shipping  strike,  an- 
other crisis  blew  up  for  the  pound. 

WllEon  reversed  his  policy  and  ordered  a 
wage  freeze,  stUfer  taxation,  and  other  cxirbe 
to  cut  down  on  imports. 

After  a  year  of  this,  the  economy  was  lean- 
er, but  the  balance  of  payments  problems 
remained.  An  autiunn  dock  strike  and  the 
closure  of  the  Suez  Canal  last  siunmer  again 
hit  the  highly  vulnerable  British  economy 
and  forced  the  present  crisis. 

BuNroBCEMENT  Or  CoKmiKNCE:  £Hm.  Loans 
Abb  Ovxbsttbscbibxd 

Subscription  lists  for  two  Rhodeslan  Gov- 
eminent  loans  totalling  £llm.  were  over- 
subscribed. 

A  £4m.  loan  at  6%  per  cent,  for  local  reg- 
istered stock  matures  in  1975  and  a  longer- 
term  loan  at  6^  per  cent,  for  local  registered 
itock  of  £7m.  is  to  be  redeemed  in  1992,  with 
an  option  on  the  Government's  part  to  re- 
deem It  at  any  time  during  the  preceding 
five  years. 

This  Is  the  second  time  during  the  present 
financial  year  that  the  Oovemment  has  gone 
to  the  local  market.  On  October  2,  a  £6m.  loan 
maturing  in  1970  was  also  oversubscribed  as 
eoon  as  the  lists  opened. 

During  the  last  financial  year  the  Govern- 
ment successfully  floated  loans  totaUlns 
£15m. 

The  success  of  the  latest  loans  is  seen  In 
naancial  circles  as  further  reinforcement  of 
confidence  in  the  coiutry's  economic  future. 

The  proceeds  of  the  medium-term  loan 
will  be  used  to  help  development  of  economic 
saclal,  general  and  administrative  services, 
wnile  those  of  the  long-term  loan  wlU  be 
•PPUed  to  the  financing  of  expenditure  from 
loan  account  including  the  improvement  of 
rosds  and  other  communications,  agricul- 
tural development,  the  extension  of  the  edu- 
cational and  health  services  and  other  proj- 


Fly  die  FUf  Day 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  20. 1967 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 

•■•aeeply  honored  to  participate  in  a 

™?*  *nd  Inqjlrlng  ceremony  to  honor 

'•"'•ns     of     the     city     of     Garfield 


Heights— 41vlng  and  dead— who  have 
served  in  the  defense  ot  our  country. 

The  commimlty  of  Ctarfleld  Heights, 
imder  the  leadership  of  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Committee,  developed  an  in- 
spiring program  which  made  Veterans 
Day  1967  Ply  the  Flag  Day.  The  response 
was  overwhelming. 

Because  of  the  splendid  leadership  in 
this  effort  by  Mr.  August  E.  Kleln- 
schmldt,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Gar- 
field H^hts  Leader,  the  southeast 
suburban  post  of  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans presented  Mr.  Klelnschmldt  with 
a  civic  award  for  "his  patriotic  efforts 
and  for  spearheading  the  drive  to  have 
an  American  fiag  displayed  in  every 
home  and  business."  The  chairman  of 
the  event,  which  occurred  on  November 
11, 1967,  was  Dick  France,  and  the  chair- 
lady  was  Lillian  Wasko. 

A  similar  award  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Charles  Lindecamp,  former  superintend- 
ent of  Garfield  Heights  Schools,  for  his 
outstanding  achievements  for  the  ben- 
efit of  youth  and  for  the  public  welfare 
of  Garfield  Heights. 

The  patriotism  and  pride  of  the  Gar- 
field Heights  community  is  gratifying  to 
all  America. 


Important  to  All  of  U$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACBTTSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  20, 1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
valuable  contributions  that  our  area 
chambers  of  commerce  make  to  our  com- 
munities, we  sometimes  tend  to  take 
them  for  granted  and  not  give  them  the 
public  recognition  and  thanks  they  de- 
serve. On  Saturday,  November  18,  the 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  reversed  this 
trend  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Impor- 
tant to  All  of  Us."  The  editorial  singles 
out  the  Greater  Lawrence  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  special  praise.  The  Law- 
rence group  is  one  of  only  19  chambers 
around  the  country  accredited  imder  the 
more  stringent  standards  set  out  by  the 
U.S.  chamber  a  year  ago.  This  distinc- 
tion is  the  tribute  to  the  work  of  execu- 
tive director  Justin  Horan  and  the  cur- 
rent president  of  the  Greater  Lawrence 
chamber,  George  Stem. 

I  wish  to  join  with  the  Eagle-Tribune 
in  congratulating  the  chamber  on  Its 
achievement  and  include  the  editorial  In 
the  Record: 

IMPOBTANT   TO   AlX   Or   US 

There  are  in  the  United  States  4,000  Cham- 
bers of  Cmnmeroe.  Of  this  total,  during  the 
past  five  years  only  117  have  been  accredited 
by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
A  year  ago  the  national  chaml>er  set  new 
standards  for  accreditation.  Since  the  new 
standards  were  set,  only  10  local  chambers 
have  been  accredited.  The  Greater  Lawrence 
C^iamber  of  Commerce  is  one  of  these  19. 

"nus  is  a  fact  Important  to  the  entir« 
Greater  Lawrence  community. 

The  importance  is  solidly  sstabUsbed  In 
the  nature  of  a  chamber  of  commsroe. 

A  chamber  of  com  meres  Is  fundammtaUy 


an  <»ganlBatlon  of  business  and  professional 
people  who  unite  to  strengthen  tbelr  position 
in  the  community  by  working  together  for 
mutual  advantage.  An  essential  ingredient  ot 
stiooeas  Is  recognition  of  the  truth  that  their 
Individual  success  depends  on  the  vigor  and 
prosperity  of  the  oonununlty  and  therefor* 
on  determination  to  strengthen  the  entire 
community  as  the  best  and  Indeed  the  only 
means  of  bringing  into  being  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  can  achieve  success. 

A  chamber  of  commerce  is  as  necessary 
to  the  development  of  a  community  as  the 
local  .government.  Oovemment  provides  cer- 
tain services  that  individuals  cannot  effec- 
tively provide  for  and  by  themselves.  A 
chamber  of  commerce  is  the  principal  local 
organization  offering  a  medium  for  the  exer- 
cise of  civic  responsibility  in  fields  outside 
the  8coi>e  of  government.  When  good  local 
government  and  a  good  chamber  of  commerce 
work  in  close  cooperation,  as  they  do  in 
Lawrence,  they  bring  into  being  and  main- 
tain a  vigorous,  thriving  community. 

The  quaUty  of  both  community  forces  U 
of  highest  importance.  The  accreditation 
that  the  Greater  Lawrence  Chamber  has  re- 
ceived is  an  in^gne  of  highest  qiiality.  It 
means  that  our  community  is  endowed  with 
a  flrst-claas  chamber,  "nils  is  not  a  suddenly 
developed  fact.  Greater  Lawrence  for  years 
has  benefited  from  high  quality  chamber  of 
commerce  service.  The  accreditation,  bow- 
ever,  puts  the  Oreatar  Lawrence  Chamber  in 
an  eUta  class,  thereby  giving  the  people 
reason  for  greater  pride  in  the  chamber  and 
stronger  assurance  of  superior  community 
service  by  the  Chamber. 


A  Blow  to  Amj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOUISIAIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  20. 1967 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  thfe  deci- 
sion of  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R. 
Resor  which  refused  the  participation  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  In  a  bowl 
game,  has  drawn  quick  and  stem  reac- 
tion from  all  over  the  country. 

Today  I  would  like  to  present  the  re- 
action which  the  decision  received  from 
two  sportswriters  on  the  Washington 
Post. 

Mr.  Bob  Addle,  who  Is  nationally 
known  and  respected  for  his  knowledge 
and  ability  as  a  sports  expert,  devoted 
his  column  to  this  issue  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  November  18,  1967. 

I  am  also  including  an  excerpt  from 
the  column  of  Shirley  Povlch  of  Novem- 
ber 19.  His  "This  Morning"  sports  col- 
umn is  probably  one  of  the  most  read 
items  in  the  paper  by  individuals  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

The  writings  of  these  two  sports- 
writers  are  Indicative  of  the  feelings  on 
the  decision  by  sports  people  and  the 
general  public,  and  I  Include  than  here 
for  your  attention : 

This  Mobmino,  Wrb  Sbiblbt  Povkh 

The  Sugar  Bowl  Invitation  to  West  Point, 
which  was  vetoed  by  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Stanley  Resor,  was  worth  more  to  the  Acad- 
emy than  the  $360,000  guarantee.  Befora 
Navy  went  to  the  Sugar  Bowl  in  1966  that 
Academy's  heads  were  mooning  that  appU- 
oatlODs  for  admission  were  running  only  2  to 
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1  ntmad  at  openlngi.  AStetTKurf  got  ezpoaun 
la  two  bowl  gamam.  Um  ratto  laaped  to  8  to  1. 

A  Blow  TO  Abmt 
(By  Bob  Addle) 

At  a  time  when  the  Army  could  bare  made 
a  lot  of  polnta,  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  haa  been  told  that  it  cannot  play 
tn  the  Sugar  Bowl. 

Already,  the  voice  of  the  poetseason  pig- 
skin parade  is  being  heard  throughout  the 
land.  The  bowl  scouts  have  been  drumming 
up  attractions  for  their  games,  which  have 
become  winter  television  spectaculars. 

The  att>ltrary  ruling  by  the  Pentagon  in 
denying  the  Cadeta  a  chance  to  play  a  poet- 
season  game  has  ruffled  a  few  legislators. 
Including  Rep.  F.  Edward  Hubert  (D-La.). 
It  is  only  coincidence  that  Hubert  is  a  former 
sports  writer,  but  it  would  seem  to  giie  him 
additional  stature  as  an  expert  on  sports — 
something  Army  Secretary  Stanley  R.  Besor 
and  Oen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Army  chief  of 
staff,  admittedly  are  not. 

What  pooBlble  deleterious  effect  a  bowl 
acceptance  by  West  Point  could  have  on  the 
Vietnam  policy  la  hard  to  understand.  The 
decision  should  have  been  left  to  the  West 
Point  anthorltiefl  and  the  boys  Involved — the 
football  squad. 

Let's  back  up  a  little  on  this  bowl  busi- 
ness. Ho  bowl  season  passes  without  some 
criticism  from  some  bystanders  who  worry 
that  the  college  boys  may  be  subjected  to 
too  much  football. 

There  are  something  like  nine  bowl  games 
certified  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association,  in  addition  to  four  all-star 
games. 

The  bowl  games  start  Nov.  2S,  which  is  only 
a  week  from  today.  On  that  day  an  all-star 
game  sponsored  by  Sudan  Temple  of  Raleigh, 
'S.C.,  will  share  the  early  bird  slate  with  the 
Mineral  Water  Bowl  at  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

The  ottter  all-star  gan>ee  certified  by  the 
NCAA  Include  the  Blue-Oray  game  at  Mont- 
gomery, AU..  and  the  East^West  Shrine  game 
at  Saa  moelaco,  both  on  Dec.  30. 

The  list  of  college  bowl  games  also  includes 
the  Bluebonnet,  Junior  Rose  Bowl,  Liberty 
Bowl,  Cotton  Bowl,  Orange  Bowl,  Roee  Bowl, 
Sugar  Bowl.  Oator  Bowl,  and  Sun  Bowl. 
There  you  have  them. 

There  has  been  aome  preanire  put  on  the 
NCAA  to  cut  the  number  of  bowl  games,  but 
the  oollegea  whU^  oom.prlae  the  governing 
body  are  not  too  eager  to  abandon  such  huge 
paydays.  The  Southeastern  Conference,  par- 
tleolarly,  will  always  vote  down  any  sugges- 
tion to  eliminate  bowl  games.  It's  easy  to 
UBdentand  why.  I^at  season's  Orange  Bowl 
gam*  between  Alabama  and  Nebraaa  saw  the 
two  teams  split  over  1500,000.  That  wUl  buy 
a  k>t  of  shoulder  pads. 

Are  the  bowl  games  worthwhile?  There  is 
no  question  about  the  financial  benefits. 
Many  people  atlll  seem  to  be  unaware  that  the 
athletic  programs  in  our  service  academies 
do  not  coat  the  Oownment  one  inflated  cent. 
The  programs  are  suMMrted  by  private 
athletic  associations  In  aU  three  aervice  aca- 
demies— ^Anny,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

The  Army  Athletic  Association  Is  a  self- 
supporting  organlaatlon  compoaed  ot  some 
13.000  Wert  Palnt^«uluatea.  PraoUcally  aU 
of  the  aasoolKtlon's  tnootne  Is  derived  from 
football  game  receipts  and  the  taxpayers' 
money  Is  not  used  to  siqtport  the  schocd's  In- 
tercollegiate athletic  program. 

The  assoclaitlon  finances  18  vanity  sports. 
TnalntJtlna  the  athletic  facilities,  provides 
equipment,  employs  the  required  coaching 
and  administrative  staff,  and  aupporta  m  part 
extraeoRlcalar  aottrlttaa  oC  the  Oorpa  of 
Gadeta. 

A  f Mfeor  oCtan  overkwkad  la  tb«t  a  bowl 
game  InvolTlac  •  a«TlM  aobooi  timulat— 
recmltlac— aad  there  la  a  romor  that  recnUt- 
lag  araads   oonalderable  sUmuUtloA  mX  tb» 


The  service  academies  believe  In  physical 
fitness— and  K  was  not  too  loog  ago  that 
phjwlcal  fltneai  was  more  popular  on  college 
campuses  thab  demonstrating. 

It  is  always  a  thrill  to  see  the  young  men 
of  the  academies  marching  at  a  football  game. 
It's  a  great  sb*w  and  one  that  brings  the  old- 
fashicMMd  hm4>  of  pride  In  one's  throat.  But 
this  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  season  for  vlrtuea. 

There  Is  an  Interesting  footnote  to  all  this. 
Oen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  conunander 
of  our  Vietnam  forces,  always  was  a  sports 
buff.  It  was  hA  as  superintendent  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Acailemy,  who  appointed  Paul 
Dlertzel  as  hea4  coach  to  imiM'ove  Army's  foot- 
ball image. 

Hiring  Dletael  was  one  ot  the  few  mistakes 
the  general  nmde.  The  Vietnam  commander 
was  In  town  when  the  bowl  veto  was  handed 
down,  and  ooe  wonders  at  his  reaction.  The 
over-all  react!  sn  seems  to  be  that  somebody 
In  the  Pentagi  m  pushed  the  panic  button. 


R<  se  Kennedy  at  76 

EXTEHSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON]  EDNA  F.  KEUY 

OF  NIW  TOKK 
IN  THE  ROtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mrs 
issue 
flective 


,  November  20, 1967 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week's 
lea  magazine  contains  a  re- 
and  moving  editorial   entitled 


"Rose  Kennedy  at  76." 

The  editorial  comments  on  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy's appearance  on  a  recent  CBS  pro- 
gram. It  also  quotes  some  passages  from 
Mrs.  Kennedy's  remaiiEs  whicli  convey 
her  convlctwns  and  attitudes  on  such 
topics  as  faifdly  life,  child  rearUig,  and 
one's  faith. 

To  those  ifho  have  not  seen  the  CBS 
program,  I  wbuld  very  much  like  to  com- 
mend America's  editorial.  It  is  very  brief, 
but  it  manages  to  convey  much  about  one 
of  the  truly  Outstanding  personalities  of 
our  era — her  philosophy,  her  wisdom,  and 
her  great  inner  strength  which  without 
doubt  have  played  a  vital  role  in  shaping 
the  charactet  of  the  several  members  of 
her  remarkal^le  and  distinguished  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  ends  with  a 
wonderful  tribute  to  Mrs.  Kennedy — a 
tribute  in  which  many  Members  of  this 
body  would  eeadily  concur.  It  says: 

With  a  mother  who  can  perceive  such 
truths,  teach  them  and  live  by  them.  John 
Kennedy's  truesb  claim  to  fame,  and  that  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  may  well  be  that 
they  are  Roee  Kennedy's  chUdren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  should  like  to  add  my  personal 
tribute  to  this  fine  lady  by  placing  Amer- 
ica's editorial  in  the  CoNCRXssionAL  Rec- 
ord at  this  ppint: 

B^sa  KxtnrwBT  at  76 

Ijast  weelc,  Harry  Beaaoner  Interviewed 
Mrs.  Joeepb  P.  Kennedy  on  "JJ.K.— The 
C^ldhood  Yetrs."  a  reflective  CBS  program 
that  synchroolzed  with  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  the  late  President's  aasasstnatton.  In 
a  snxwthly  p4ced.  30-mlnate  exchange.  Mr. 
Heasoaer  tactjully  asalated  Mrs.  Kennedy  in 
remlntering  a$ont  her  life.  Many  motheta 
and  fathers  tabay  are  locking  for  something 
to  guide  them  through  the  welter  of  socio- 
logical and  psychological  cant  on  famUy  life 
and  child  feartbg  and  the  feminine  mystique. 
For   such  paasitB,   Mks.  Kennedy^   candid 


wisdom  is  like  iiew  rain,  a  refreshment  and 
a  cleansing.         I 

Her  first  lessen  was  that  of  parental  ps. 
tlence.  During  ''a  particular  phase."  whea 
Jack  was  tn  pr^  school,  he  was  a  fractious 
child,  "generaUy  a  nuisance,  and  wasting  hli 
time  and  the  tlUe  of  \a  lot  of  the  masters." 
So  the  patriarch  intervened.  "His  father  was 
caUed  in,"  she  ^Id,  "and  things  did  begin 
to  pick  up  then.  I  Jack  paid  more  attention  to 
his  studies  and  4ppUed  himself.  It  was  reaUy 
a  turning  point  In  his  life.  I  say  this  to  give 
courage  to  other  mothers,  because  so  many 
people  are  discouraged  about  their  children. 
And  so  niany  boys  are  perhaps  discouraged." 

Asked  about  the  religious  training  of  her 
youngsters,  Mrs.  Kennedy  said  that  she  felt 
reUgion  gave  th^m  "a  sense  of  responslbUlty 
and  a  sense  ot  becurity."  She  stressed  that 
religion  brought  her  offspring  "the  confi- 
dence of  stability  which  some  children  do 
not  have  and  w^ch  older  people  do  not  al- 
ways have."  This  was  true  i>artly  because 
they  "knew  exactly  what  they  were  expected 
to  do."  I 

Her  insights  i^to  motherhood  were  arrest- 
ing. "Every  mother  can  Influence  her  son 
to  a  great  extent.  You  hold  yovir  baby  in  your 
arms  the  first  time  and  you  think  of  all  the 
things  you  can  aay  and  do  to  influence  him. 
What  you  do  ^th  him  and  for  him,  of 
course,  can  Influence  not  only  him  but  every- 
body whom  he  i|ieets."  The  responsibility  of 
the  parent  is  "tremendous,"  she  added. 
"What  you  say  has  influence  for  not  a  day 
or  for  a  year,  buit  for  time  and  for  eternity." 

Mrs.  Kennedy's  obiter  dicta  on  the  children 
were  honest  and  self-reflecting.  On  Teddy: 
"He's  got  foie  de  vivre  . . .  really  loves  to  meet 
people."  On  Bobfey:  He's  got  wonderful  dlsd- 
pUne  over  hlmseOf."  On  Jack:  "Nothing  ma- 
terial bothered  him  very  much.  He  was  lost 
Interested  in  tlie  book  he  waa  reading,  or 
the  speech  he  was  going  to  make,  or  the  fun 
he  was  going  to  have.  ...  I  think  he  exultsd 
In  the  power  he  had  to  do  good,  to  effect 
changes." 

A  woman  of  graciousness,  candor  and 
muted  strength.  Mrs.  Kennedy  at  70  seem* 
to  have  accept4^  life  and  the  wcx-ld  and 
God,  xinconditlG^ially.  Yet  she  has  had  to 
bear  heavy  crosses.  It  is  her  faith — deep  and 
Intense — that  seems  to  buoy  up  her  charac- 
ter. "I  always  told  [the  children]  that  If  they 
were  given  faith  when  they  were  young,  they 
should  try  to  nurture  it  and  guard  it,  be- 
cause it's  really  a  gift."  She  then  added  wltli 
some  emotion:  "Older  people  value  It  lo 
much  when  sorrow  or  difficulty  come." 

With  a  mother  who  can  perceive  sucli 
truths,  teach  them  and  live  by  them,  John 
Keiuiedy's  truest  clEdm  to  fame,  and  that 
of  bis  brothers  atnd  sisters,  may  well  be  that 
they  are  Rose  Kennedy's  chUdren. 
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A  Lone  Overdue  Letter  to  U.S.  Senrke- 
mea  ia  Vietnui — From  Ac  Silent  Mil- 
lions  Back  Home  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON. 


STER  L  MIZE 


or  KANaas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPBSSENTATTVES 

Monday  jNovember  20, 1967 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  many 
Americans  who'  fear  that  our  brave  men 
In  Vietnam  win  be  disillusioned  by  the 
activities  of  thT  peaceniks  and  the  other 
protesters,  wlllltake  heart  fnHn  an  open 
letter  to  all  U4.  servieemen  in  Vietnam 
which  was  puU$shed  In  the  Junction  Cii7f 
Kans.,  Dally  Uttlon  on  November  10. 


I  commend  all  of  the  citizens  of  Junc- 
tion City  who  participated  in  this  effort. 
I  pass  the  suggestion  along  to  my  col- 
leagues with  the  thought  that  other  oom- 
munities  will  want  to  do  the  same  thing. 
This  message  in  a  letter  to  a  relative  or 
friend  in  the  frontlines  in  Vietnam  could 
do  a  great  deal  to  lift  his  spirits  at  this 
time  of  year. 
A  Long  OvHrnua  LEma  to  U.8.  Sebvicemkn 

IN  Virr  Nam — ^Fbom  the  Silent  Millions 

Back  Homx  or  Amskica 

Today  must  be  a  sad  day  in  Viet  Nam — 

Because  today,  we  are  ashamed  to  admit, 
■ome  of  your  own  countrymen  are  march- 
ing on  Washmgton. 

The  marchers'  sponsoring  group  has  an- 
nounced : 

"We  will  shut  down  the  Pentagon.  We  will 
fill  the  hallways  and  block  the  entrances. 
Thousands  of  people  will  disrupt  the  center 
of  the  American  war  machine." 

It  must  be  a  little  discomforting  fo*  you 
fellows  ducking  sniper  buUets  in  the  rice 
paddles  to  learn  that  soihe  of  your  "fellow 
Americans"  are  trying  to  foul  things  up  at 
your  headquarters. 

Tou  must  wonder  what  the  folks  back 
home  really  think. 

THIS  LETTEK  IS  TO  LET   TOU   KNOW   THAT   MOST 
OF   US   AKE    WITH    TOU 100    PEECENT 

We  want  you  to  know  that  you  are  not 
the  forgotten  men. 

Tou  are  In  our  thoughts  every  day. 

Tou  may  not  realize  this,  because  normal- 
ly we  dont  spout  our  feelings.  In  fact,  we  are 
^ical  of  the  SUent  MilUons  of  non-demon- 
(trators — those  who  back  you  with  quiet 
concern  and  prayerful  pride.  We  are  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  personal  sacrifices  you  are 
making  for  the  cause  of  Uberty. 

For  a  long  time  we've  been  meaning  to 
write  .  to  you — but  haven't.  Finally,  this 
march  on  Washington  did  it.  We've  decided 
we  could  no  longer  remain  silenUy  on  the 
sidelines.  ' 

Those  who  are  marching  in  protest,  those 
who  desecrate  our  flag,  those  who  bum 
draft  cards — all  make  a  lot  of  noise.  They 
also  make  the  headlines.  And  they  present 
to  the  world  a  distorted  picture  of  America. 
But.  thank  God.  they  are  not  typical. 

At  best  they  are  a  misguided  minority 
whom  we'll  just  have  to  ask  you  to  defend 
•long  with  the  reet  of  us.  Granted,  the 
motives  of  some  of  these  people  may  be  pure 
But  they  seem  to  think  they  have  a  unique 
right  to  protest  in  any  way  they  take  a  no- 
tion—with faint  respect  for  feUow  citizens 
or  servicemen,  for  their  country's  laws  for 
their  elected  authoriUes  or  even  for  others' 
opinions. 

There  is  room  for  honest  differences  and 
doubU,  but  when  demonstrations  stir  up 
•Motage,  vandalism,  and  violence  parading 
Jfflder  the  banner  of  rightful  dissent,  they 
threaten  to  tear  oTir  covintry  apart. 

These  protesters  act  as  if  they're  the  only 
ones  who  possess  any  morality.  But  we  all 
Have  a  conscience.  And  it  might  not  be  too 
•uiprising  to  find  that  some  of  us  ordinary 
guyt  have  even  a  Uttle  more  conscience  than 
•ome  of  the  sign  bearers. 

Uts  face  it:  Nobody  we  know  wants  war 

Everybody  we  know  hates  war 

«verybody  we  know  wishes  this  war  were 
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Government  oflldala  don't  enjoy  war  either. 
So  It's  ridiculous  for  anyone  to  chant  wU- 
garitles  like:  "Hey,  hey,  LBJ — how  many 
kids  did  you  klU  today?" 

But  there's  one  thing  that  aU  of  us  do  en- 
Joy. 

That's  the  freedom  of  the  most  fortimate 
land  in  the  world.  It  U  a  historic  privilege  to 
be  a  free  citizen  of  America.  This  freedom  is 
part  of  the  heritage  we  cherish  and  for  which 
we  have  and  always  vrtll  pay  any  price.  In- 
cluding our  lives. 

Despite  our  country's  admitted  shortcom- 
ings, most  of  us  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  living  here.  Moet  of  us  wouldn't  trade 
places — OT  systems — with  the  people  of  any 
other  country. 

Most  of  us  are  grateful  to  the  brave  men  of 
other  generaUons  who  have  fought  and  died 
to  preserve  this  priceless  freedom. 

Moet  of  us  today  are  humbly  indebted  to 
you  and  to  our  sons  and  brothers  and  hus- 
bands and  fathers  who  are  fighting — and 
dying— In  Viet  Nam  for  freedom.  And  for  us. 

TES,   THE  MAJOBITT  OF  AMESICAMS  LOVE  AMEK- 
ICA  AND  THE  AMEEICAN  WAT 


The  sooner  this  is  done  and  the  sooner  we 
present  a  united  front,  the  sooner  you'll  be 
coming  home  from  a  peaceful  Viet  Nam 
In  behalf  of  the  SUent  Millions: 

Fred  Bramlage,  Don  Coates,  Melvln  L. 
Cowen,  Preston  Craft,  WUllam  L.  Dep- 
pish.  D.  D.  DreUlng,  HUS.,  Ramon  N. 
Dunn,  Robert  J.  Fegan,  Thomas  B 
Pegan. 

Howard  L.  Goad.  C.  L.  Hoover,  Lee  Horn- 
baker,  Mrs.  James  V.  Humphrey,  Ed 
Jackson,  Max  Johnson,.  Deb  Jones 
Monslgnor  T.  Keogan.  Dan  B.  Loeb. 

Maurice  Meseke,  John  D.  Montgomery 
Jack  North,  Lee  Rich,  Ed  Rolfs,  R.  a". 
Schermerhom,  8.  T.  Schlckt&nz  Ed 
Schoenbeck,  Alex  Scott.  MJ>. 

John  A.  Seitas,  U.S.  Army  (ret.),  Don 
SJohnolm,  Dan  S.  Spencer,  E  Carl 
Ware,  Robert  G.  Waters,  Bob  Weary. 
Bud  Weir,  Merrill  Werts,  Harold  WU- 
son;  plus  hundreds  of  other  patrloUc 
Junction  Cltians. 


■wrybody  we  know  wants  you  home  as 
«wo  as  possible. 
^e  cant  think  of  one  person  who  enjoys 

We  dont. 

Our  friends  don't. 

Obviously,  the  protesters  don't. 

Tou  don't,  that's  for  sure.  Yet-ewne  of 
"*•  people  caU  you  names  like  "muzder- 
■■.and  hired  kUlera."  implying  that  you're 
'»»»ag  a  sadistic  field  day.  ^ 


Even  the  protesters  enjoy  their  unearned 
freedom — although  they  might  not  admit  it. 
They're  too  busy  shouting  about  the  virtues 
of  "the  other  side." 

But  no  one  knows  better  than  you  about 
"the  other  side." 

Tou  know— and  we  do.  too— that  Inter- 
naUonal  communiam  U  determined  to  oblit- 
erate us  and  enslave  the  world.  Communism 
must  be  contained.  This  is  vital  to  our  world, 
our  lives,  our  future,  and  our  children. 

You  know— and  we  do,  too— that  Hanoi's 
bUnd  hunger  for  the  subjtigation  of  the  free 
people  of  Viet  Nam  has  made  peace  nego- 
tiations Impossible  to  date,  even  vrith  several 
bombing  pauseb. 

You  know — and  we  do,  too — that  "the 
other  side"  has  deUberately  assassinated  and 
tortured  many,  many  more  Innocent  civilians 
in  the  South  than  our  air  raids  have  acci- 
dentally kUled  near  military  targets  in  the 
North. 

You  know — and  we  do,  too — that  if  you 
and  yoiw  companions  were  to  leave  Viet  Nam 
today,  the  iron  hand  of  communism  would 
clamp  down  tomorrow.  And  South  Viet  Nam 
would  become  another  East  Germany— an- 
other cowed  Cuba. 

You  know — and  we  do,  too — that  your 
presence  in  South  Viet  Nam  U  a  guarantee  to 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere  that  they 
will  not  be  forsaken.  And  so  a  remarkable 
number  of  you  have  voluntarily  re-enlteted 
to  return  to  Viet  Nam. 

You  know — and  we  do,  too — that  a  strong 
stand  in  Viet  Nam  by  the  champions  of  hu- 
man rights  reduces  the  chances  of  a  larger 
war.  And  it  is  holding  off  communist  take- 
overs of  other  nations  in  southeast  Asia. 

Tou  know— and  we  do,  too— that  appease- 
ment has  never  worked  and  never  wUl. 

We  hope  that  all  who  read  thu  letter  over 
here  and  feel  the  way  we  feel  wUl  do  three 
things: 

1.  We  hope  they'll  tear  out  this  page— 
and  airmail  it  to  you,  maybe  with  a  letter  of 
their  own— to  give  you  a  bit  of  moral  en- 
couragement. 

2.  We  hope  theyu  write  letters— and  ex- 
press their  points  of  view  to  their  Govern- 
ment ofllcUis,  to  their  friends  and  relatives 
and  to  all  the  news  media. 

8.  We  hope  theyu  speak  up— and  quit 
apologising  for  how  much  they  love  this 
country.  Get  off  the  defensive.  On  to  the 
offensive. 

We  beUeve  that  when  sotmd -thinking  peo- 
ple want  to  say  something,  they  should  say 
it.  When  they  want  to  do  aomethlns    thev 

should  do  it.  ~""B.    Mey 

If  more  solid  citizens  would  speak  out  to 
the  protesters,  perhaps  we  could  even  set 
them  straight. 

We  believe  the  time  U  here  for  the  voice 
of  responsible  patriotism  to  be  heard. 


Oscar  N.  Hnltmaa  Cited  for  Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  20, 1967 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
article  from  the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 
on  one  of  my  distinguished  constituents 
the  Honorable  Oscar  N.  Hultman.  "Hult '" 
as  he  prefers  to  be  called,  has  a  long  and 
distinguished  record  as  a  public  servant 
Yesterday  the  town  of  Stanton,  Iowa, 
presented  a  plaque  to  him  in  recognition 
of  his  past  services.  I  wish  to  Join  in 
saluting  my  friend  on  this  occasion: 
Overdue  RscocNrrioN  roa  "Hult's"  Yeaes  or 
S^vics 
(By  Donald  K.  Patton) 

Stanton. — There  are  several  things  for 
which  this  Montgomery  Co\mty  oooununlty 
is  noted — its -huge  stone  Mamrelund  Lu- 
theran Church,  ita  all-white  houses,  its 
Swedish  hospitaUty. 

But  it  is  also  known  as  the  home  of  Oecar 
N.  Hultman  who,  in  his  80  years,  has  become 
about  as  cloee  to  being  an  "InstltuUon"  here 
as  have  the  other  notable  features  of  the 
town. 

Hult,  as  he  is  known  here,  marked  his  80th 
birthday  Nov.  2.  He  worked  all  day  at  his 
lumberyard,  "Just  another  day,"  he  said. 

A  pioneer  Stanton  businessman,  veteran 
Iowa  legislator,  former  mayor  and  councU- 
.man,  Hultman  has  been  a  prime  mover  in 
numerous  projects  in  "The  Little  White 
City." 

Next  Sunday,  he  is  g^ng  to  receive  overdue 
recognition  for  this  aervice.  He  will  be  pre- 
sented a  plaque  from  the  community  at 
ceremonies  at  Mamrelund  Lutheran  Chxirch 
which  he  helped  construct  in  1930-40  while 
chairman  of  the  buUdlng  committee. 

State  Rep.  Conrad  Osslan  of  Red  Oak,  who 
succeeded  Hultman  In  the  Iowa  House  in 
1056,  will  be  speaker  and  make  the  preaenta- 
Uon  on  behalf  of  the  SUnton  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

At  the  same  service  dedication  of  the  new 
Halland  Village,  a  low-rent  hoiiaing  project. 
will  be  held,  followed  by  open  house  at  the 
Village  from  3  to  6  pjn. 

Hultman  was  bom  in  a  smaU  frame  home 
adjacent  to  the  large,  comfortable  reaidence 
in  which  he  now  lives  with  hU  wife,  Lola 
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He  atarted  working  at  the  age  of  seTen 
In  a  general  store,  bandllng  eggs,  butter, 
fruit  and  doing  numerous  other  odd  Jobs. 

He  finished  high  school  here  In  1906,  then 
for  five  years  worked  fulltlme  In  the  store. 

In  1911,  he  moved  down  the  street  to  the 
Anderson  Lumberyard  and  a  short  time  later, 
was  named  assistant  manager  and  acquired 
an  Interest  In  the  firm. 

By  1930.  he  decided  this  was  to  be  his  vo- 
cation so  be  purchased  the  yard  from  P.  O. 
Anderson.  He  has  been  active  In  the  manage- 
ment  of   the   business   alnoe   that   time. 

In  his  early  years  here,  he  served  on  the 
town  council  and  one  term  as  mayor.  He  re- 
calls that  he  "probably  wasn't  the  most  pop. 
ular  mayor  Stanton  ever  bad. 

"When  someone  came  to  me  with  a  com- 
plaint, I  told  them  to  put  It  In  writing  and 
sign  It.  Funny  .  .  .  their  complaint  didnt 
seem  nearly  so  Important  then,"  he  mused. 

In  1933,  Hultman  was  urged  by  a  group 
of  Montgomery  County  Republicans  to  seek 
the  state  representative  seat  In  the  Iowa 
Legislature.  He  did,  and  won.  He  was  one  of 
32  Republicans  In  a  House  of  108,  dominated 
by  Democrats  after  the  Roosevelt  victory. 

He  recalls  that  the  pay  of  lawmakers  then 
was  $10  per  day  or  a  total  of  91,000  per  ses- 
sion. "If  we  didn't  get  done  In  100  days,  we 
didn't  get  i>ald  for  any  over  that." 

Hultman  served  that  session  and  their 
people  were  fighting  Just  as  hard  as  I  was. 

"I  had  a  little  edge,  though,"  he  smiled. 
"You  see,  I  was  chairman  of  the  highway 
committee  but  I  was  also  on  the  conserva- 
tion and  appropriations  committees. 

"During  this  session,  the  legislature  ap- 
propriated •2S,000  for  an  engineering  survey 
to  find  a  suitable  location  for  the  lake  and 
park.  Being  on  the  conservation  committee 
which  recommended  the  survey  and  the 
approprlatlona  committee  which  allotted  the 
money  needed,  I  sort  of  had  an  upper  hand." 

The  bill.  Sanate  Pile  802,  came  to  a  vote 
April  13,  1M«.  and  passed.  46-0. 

Two  years  lata-.  Hultman  was  chairman  of 
the  Mth  OJL  fienat*  Oooaerratlon  Commit- 
tee and  as»ln  on  tbe  ^qnoprUtkma  commit- 
tee. During  that  aeaalon.  $115,000  waa  ajt^o- 
prlated  for  purchase  of  land  for  the  park  and 
lake.  "I  was  still  sitting  In  the  drlver'a  seat," 
he  said. 

He  gave  up  politics  during  the  66th  QJL. 
but  in  1855,  ma  seat  back  to  the  HouBe  by 
Montgomery  Oountlana  to  finish  the  Job  he 
started  in  1M9 — get  the  money  tar  oonstruc- 
tlon  of  a  dam  and  furthM'  improvements  In 
the  paik  and  lake.  The  approfMiatlon  was 
•375,000  and  Montgomery  Oounty  had  Ita 
recreation  oenter. 

This  waa  the  end  of  Hultraan's  political 
career.  "I  finished  the  Job  I  started,"  he 
nodded. 

Today,  the  1,300-acre  Viking  Lake  State 
Park  with  Its  lOO-acrea  of  water  draw  thou- 
sands of  flabeinien,  campers,  swimmers  and 
picnickers  eercdi  year.  A  concrete  road  has  been 
completed  to  the  area  and  traffic  Increases 
with  each  sununer. 

"Mr.  Hultman  was  the  num  who  did  the  Job 
for  us."  observed  Obamber  of  Commerce  Pres- 
ident Blchaid  Anderaon. 

Now  plagued  with  a  erlm>led  leg.  Hultman 
takes  It  as  easy  as  he  can  and  still  operate  a 
successful  business.  His  sense  o(  humor  and 
mental  agility  draw  admlratfcm  from  all  who 
deal  with  him. 

He  still  keeps  a  finger  in  the  poUtlcal  pie. 
His  youngest  son,  Calvin,,  is  assistant  to 
Republican  Congreasman  WlUlam  J.  Scherle 
in  Washington  and  is  currently  at  home, 
working  In  the  7th  Dtatrtet  untU  Congress  re- 
convenes in  Januacy_ 

The  Hultiaan'B  other  son.  Don.  is  an  air 
spaoe  engineer  with  BoMng  Aircraft  Corp.,  in 


ltd  Koppel  Reflects  •■  a  Tew  ia  Vietaui 


3ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAH^ES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

!   or   UMMYUMD 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESEm^ATTVES 

Monddu.  November  20. 1967 

Mr.  MATEIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reporting  on  Vietnam  is  an  im- 
mense challenge  to  the  perception  and 
perspective  of  any  correspondent.  Achiev- 
ing a  comprahensive,  temt>erate  under- 
standing of  a  conflict  with  so  many 
fronts— military,  diplomatic,  social,  and 
political— is  Jn  physically  difficult  and 
intellectually  overwhelming  assignment. 
While  we  canjiot  realistically  expect  any 
single  reporter  to  attain  and  communi- 
cate full  imd^standing  of  the  war,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  take  pride  in  the  extent 
to  which  AAierlcan  journalists,  as  a 
group,  have  been  able  to  transmit  to  us 
both  the  events  and  the  emotions  of  the 
tangled,  frustrating  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. 

One  such  ^rrespondent  Is  Mr.  Ted 
Koppel,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
year  in  Vietnam  for  ABC  News.  In  a  re- 
cent broadcast  on  the  ABC  Radio  News 
series,  "perspective."  Mr.  Koppel  pre- 
sented some  •f  his  reflections  and  con- 
clusions on  Vietnam.  His  perc^)tive  re- 
marks on  OEPration  Junction  City,  on 
the  South  Vie  bnamese  political  situation, 
and  on  the  re  le  of  American  journalists 
shoul4  be  Int  Testing  to  all  Members  of 


the  RxcoRs  at  this  point 
"Reflections  on  a  Year  in 


Congress. 

I  Insert  in 
Mr.  Koppel's 
Vietnam": 

RXTLECnoit  ON  A  YKAI  IK  VlXTMAM 

(Note. — ^Mr.  fcoppel  has  Just  been  named 
ABC  News'  Lat;ln  American  correspondent, 
having  spent  the  past  year  in  Viet  Nam 
covering  many  f aceU  of  the  war.  He  has  been 
with  ABC  four  years.  Previously,  he  was  a 
news  correspondent  for  WMCA,  New  York.) 

The  Vietnamese  make  it  very  easy  for  you 
to  say  goodbjie.  My  last  recoUecUona  of 
Saigon  will  be  linked  for  ever  and  a  day  with 
food  poisoning,  and  aU  that  that  entails; 
having  our  car  stall  on  the  way  to  the  air- 
port In  the  mifldle  of  a  Saigon  traffic  Jam; 
having  three  Tletnamese  porters  carry  my 
suitcase — struggling,  not  with  the  weight  ot 
it,  but  rather  fritn  the  effort  of  convincing 
me  that  all  three  of  them  deserved  to  be 
paid;  and  then,  the  final  crowning  blow 
when  our  sleekiAlr  Viet  Nam  Jet  had  to  turn 
back  a  half  hour  out  of  Saigon  because 
someone  had  forgotten  to  re-fuel. 

Tet,  I  shall  tnlss  Viet  Nam,  and  In  t>ar- 
ticular  I  will  lilas  the  Vietnamese.  In  part, 
that's  due  I'm 'sure  to  the  same  feeling  of 
satisfaction,  ot  even  elation  that  comes 
when  you  begin  to  understand  any  confusing 
set  of  circumstances.  The  first  time  you  w«'e 
able  to  let  out  the  clutch  without' stalling 
the  family  car;  the  first  time  you  really  un- 
derstood why  the  whole  equals  the  sum  of  all 
Its  parts;  the,  first  time  you  ordered  some- 
thing In  a  foreign  lEuiguage — and  got  what 
you  ordered,     i 

Those  are  all  moments  in  which  frustra- 
tions are  forgotten.  The  dlfficidty  of  reach- 
ing that  brief  >  moment  of  fulfillment,  en- 
hances rather  t^at  detracts  from  the  experi- 
ence. And  so  It  Is  with  Viet  Nam.  On  Its  very 
simplest  level,  ^let  Nam  is  confusing.  It  has  a 


wlU-o'-the-wlspUh  quality  about  it  which 
leads  you  to  beteve  that  you  could  really 
understand  the  puzzle  if  you  were  only  going 
to  be  there  Just  a  few  mcmths  longer.  That 
appears  to  hold  true  no  matter  bow  long 
you"ve  been  there. 

I  know  newtmen  and  photographers 
who've  been  In  ylet  Nam  for  fotir  and  five 
years  and  they  s^lll  feel  the  same  way.  And 
then  along  comd  the  five-day  wonders — b« 
they  visiting  congressmen,  minister  or  news- 
men. They  see,  they  grasp,  they  expound— 
and  the  permadent  corps  of  newsmen  in 
Viet  Nam  is  onte  again  subjected  to  the 
critical  barrage  ttiat  explains  them  away  as 
a  bunch  of  young,  cynical,  reputation-seek- 
ing opportunists.  T 

During  the  cotirse  of  America's  involve- 
ment In  Viet  Nain,  the  press  has  served  u 
a  much  more  reliable  barometer  of  the  war's 
progress  than  any  of  the  official  outlets;  and 
frequently,  young  newsmen  in  particular 
have  placed  their  careers  In  Jeopardy  by  be- 
ing skeptical,  by  not  accepting  n<Hr.i«i  ppQ, 
nouncements,  even  when  they  have  been  un- 
der considerable  pressure  to  do  so.  Ironically, 
one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  get  ahead  nowa- 
days In  Viet  NaiA,  Is  to  play  the  game:  ac- 
cept the  official  "versions,  don't  be  critical, 
don't  even  l>e  tpo  Inquisitive,  and  stories 
will  have  a  way  ^f  reaching  you  before  they 
reach  your  less  c(>operatlve  coUeagues. 

KKWSMXNjARX  VALUABLX  ASSns 

Viet  Nam  is  still  f  lUl  of  a  remarkable  num- 
ber of  newsmen!  who  do  not  coaipromiMe. 
They  are  In  ma|iy  ways  one  of  the  most 
valuable  assets  that  the  American  people 
has  m  Viet  Nant.  Perhaps  the  greatest  dan- 
ger of  Viet  Nam  as  a  news  story  Is  that  re- 
parterB  tend  to  become  terribly  possessive 
about  It.  They  are  aided  and  abetted  In  this 
tendency  by  visiting  firemen  who  freqiiently 
Jump  to  such  ludlcroxu  conclusions  abont 
Viet  Nam  that  ttie  newsman  on  the  scene 
Is  bolstered  in  hl«  belief  that  no  one  outaid* 
Viet  Nam  has  tt^  slightest  notion  of  what 
the  war  is  all  about. 

It  i«  very  easy  though  to  start  looking  on 
it  as  "your  war."  Ton  cover  it  from  the  bat- 
tlefield to  command  headquarters.  Tou  sit 
In  an  alr-condltloned  stateroom  aboard  ■ 
beUcopter-carrler  whUe  a  battalion  com- 
mander briefs  yoO  on  the  overall  operation, 
and  then  you  slug  out  the  operation  on  foot 
with  a  company  of  Marines.  And  after  It'i 
all  over  you  may  l^  back  at  the  "Pive  ©'Clock 
Follies"  in  Saigo^  llstenii^  to  the  official 
military  spokeem|in  teU  you  that  you  Just 
saw  didn't  really  happen. 

Tou  sip  drlnki  with  a  disgruntled  AID 
official  in  Da  Na^g  and  have  him  tell  you 
privately  what  he(  would  deny  in  public.  Tou 
sit  for  an  hour  oi!  two  with  one  of  your  own 
Vietnamese  techcPcians  and  listen  to  stories 
of  how  it  was  u^der  the  n-ench,  and  how 
little  things  have  really  changed.  Wherever 
you  go,  every  da^,  you  are  living  the  storr. 
because  as  long  las  you  are  In  Viet  Nam. 
everything  is  i)ertinent,  everything  is  part  of 
the  story. 

HIGB    SCHOOL   DBOPOUT8 

When  I  first  catne  to  Viet  Nam.  Operation 
Junction  City  waf  in  full  swing.  It  was  get- 
ting a  lot  of  press  coverage,  because  It  wsi 
the  biggest  operation  of  the  war.  Loglsticailj 
the  Operation  was  with  units  of  the  ITSrd 
Airborne.  In  terms  of  esprit  de  corps  they 
make  a  buncdi  or)eagle  scouts  look  like  high 
school  dropouts.  They  slogged  their  wsy 
thnni^  the  Jungle  carrying  packs  that 
would  make  a  camel  sway-backed.  They  woe 
bronzed  and  they  were  fit  and  they  were 
raring  to  go.  Th(ey  came  swooping  into  s 
jungle  clearing  cm  a  never-ending  line  ct 
helicopters,  and  Svray  third  man  seemed  to 
be  carrying  a  ra«lo.  bo  that  they  were  in 
ooostant  to«K^  with  one  another. 
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Shortly  after  three  that  first  afternoon  we 
(topped  right  in  the  middle  of  a  dense  sec- 
tion of  Jungle.  Out  came  the  bvizz-saws  and 
the  axes.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  first  supply 
Iiellcopters  were  dropping  in  with  water  and 
smmunltlon.  Then  came  the  next  relay  with 
bot  food,  chilled  tea  and  ice  cream.  Even  as 
dusk  set  in,  the  gun-fire  started;  but  it  was 
sU  outgoing.  Still,  some  of  it  was  awfully 
close.  I  remember  a  couple  of  pieces  of  shrap- 
nel falling  Just  a  few  feet  from  my  tent. 
Some  of  the  older  hands  reassured  me  that  it 
was,  nevertheless.  Just  outgoing  fire. 

I  asked  what  they  were  shooting  at,  and 
was  told  that  t^  was  H  &  I  fire — harrass- 
ment  and  interdiction.  They  weren't  ahoot- 
log  at  anything,  precisely,  but  If  anything 
was  out  there,  they'd  either  hit  it  or  dis- 
courage it  from  coming  any  closer.  The  next 
momlng.  moving  out  with  a  battalllon  of 
men,  we  gort  some  sniper  fire.  There  may  have 
been  as  many  as  five  Viet  Cong  snipers  in 
the  Jungle  ahead  of  us.  The  battalllon 
stepped  dead  in  its  tracks  and  the  command- 
er called  In  air  strikes  and  artillery  fire. 

It  was  like  this  for  four  days.  Ostensibly 
we  would  be  chasing  a  Viet  Cong  unit.  No 
sooner  did  we  make  contact,  liowever,  than 
we  would  pull  back  and  call  In  the  air  strikes 
and  artillery.  A  colonel  explained  the  theory 
to  me  as  being  very  simple.  "We've  got  all 
kinds  of  money,"  he  said,  "and  aU  kinds  of 
smmunltlon;  and  all  the  artUlery  shells  in 
the  world  aren't  worth  the  life  of  one  Amer- 
ican boy."  That  kind  of  logic  is  IndUputable 
•i  far  as  It  goea;  but  It  doeant  go  far  enough. 
If  it's  a  choice  between  e^>andlng  ammunl- 
ttoo  and  sacrificing  your  men,  then  the  an- 
swer is  simple;  but  so  often  in  Vietnam  I  was 
able  to  see  VB.  fighter  planes  and  artmery 
blasting  away  literally  millions  of  dcdiars 
worth  of  ammunition,  with  no  appreciable 
results;  except  temporarily  to  drive  the  Viet 
Ooog  off.  But  the  whole  purpose  of  the  oper- 
atkm  was  to  engage  the  VC,  not  chase  them 
around  the  Jungle. 

VICTOKT  CANNOT  BC  BOtTORT 

The  V3.  army  Is  blessed  with  almost  Inex- 
haustible means;  but  in  the  final  analysis, 
wars  still  have  to  paid  for  In  blood.  There 
are  still  many  people  In  the  United  States 
who  believe  that  victory  can  be  bought  in 
Viet  Nam— technologlcaUy  bought.  Just  step 
up  the  bombing  pressure  on  the  North  or 
evacuate  huge  sections  of  the  South  and 
create  more  free-fire  zones.  These  people  may 
ofcourse  be  right  but  from  everything  that 
rve  seen.  I  don't  think  so.  The  war  will  be 
won  or  lost  in  the  South,  not  in  the  North. 

The  recent  elections  could  provide  a  be- 
ginning to  the  solution.  At  the  moment,  most 
South  Vietnamese  don't  trust  their  govern- 
ment and  they  have  no  reason  to;  but  they 
are  a  remaikably  courageous  and  optimistic 
people.  They  would  have  good  cause  to  be 
more  cynical  than  any  other  people  alive  but 
thflr  are  stUl  ready  to  try  again.  If  their 
government  doesn't  come  through  for  them 
wis  time,  however,  there  noay  not  be  another 
ctiance. 

The  election  was  hardlv  a  spontaneous  af- 
»lr;  It  was  written,  directed  and  produced  In 
Washington,  but  all  things  considered,  it 
«me  out  a  good  deal  better  than  anyone  had 
«rea  hope.  The  election  by  Itself  is  not  going 
toM>d  the  war.  The  fights  that  Ue  ahead  will 
JBy  Ukely  extract  a  heavier  toll  than  any 
wat  have  gone  on  before.  One  of  the  great 
•wger.  In  aU  the  ballyhoo  that  accompanied 
south  Viet  Nam's  elections.  Is  that  it  may 
we  left  American  onlookers  with  the  feel- 
^that  If  only  the  elections  were  reasonably 
MJMist.  that  the  end  is  finally  in  sight.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

a  ^.1*'".^^  Vietnamese  government  now  has 
acnance  to  demonstrate  its  willingness  to  do 
^«hlng  for  the  people.  If  It  makee  good, 
-^  people  may  respond  by  accepting  the 
JJ^Mient  and  with  acceptance  may  grow  a 
««^ess  to  help  rtwt  out  the  Vlrt  Oong; 
-«w>  that  day  comes,  no  amount  of  Inflltra- 
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tlon  from  the  north  wlU  turn  the  tide  again 
for  the  Communists;  but  until  that  day 
comes  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's 
men  won't  put  South  Viet  Nam  back  together 
again. 

(Nora. — ^Thls  report  by  Mr.  Koppel  was 
taken  from  the  ABC  Radio  News  series  "Per- 
spective," broadcast  Sunday  mornings  on  the 
ABC  Radio  Network.  His  reports  are  also 
heard  regularly  on  ABC-TV's  evening  news 
program  "Peter  Jennings  with  the  News"  and 
the  hourly  news  broadcasts  of  the  ABC  Radio 
Network.) 


Lie*  M  Sodal  Security 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  20. 1967 

Ur.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  August  17,  1967,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  414  to  3,  the  House  passed  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
H.R.  12080.  This  bill,  which  tremen- 
dously increased  the  benefits  for  those 
covered,  is  currently  being  debated  in 
the  Senate  with  a  view  toward  even  more 
liberal  benefits  than  voted  by  this  body. 

In  the  past  2  months,  I  have  received 
numerous  letters  from  constltutents  who 
have  been  deceived  into  thinking  that  the 
social  security  amendments  are  to  their 
detriment.  This  deception  stems  from  a 
campaign  by  some  sadistic  person  or  per- 
sons which  tells  the  people  that  their  so- 
cial security  beneflts  will  be  contingent 
upon  the  discretion  of  an  administrator 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  following  editorial,  appearing  in 
the  November  19.  1967,  edition  of  the 
Chicago's  Sunday  American,  sets  out  this 
senseless  deception  very  effectively: 
Lixs  ON  SociAi.  SccmuTT 

We  have  been  receiving  some  agitated 
calls  from  people  who  are  convinced  that  a 
sinister  campaign  to  sabotage  the  whole 
social  security  system  is  under  viray  In  Ck>n- 
gress.  Who  convinced  them  of  this  aston- 
ishing story  is  stlU  a  question.  The  main 
source  of  the  rumor  seems  to  be  a  flood  of 
mysterious,  imslgned  flyers  that  have  been 
appearing  on  company  bulletin  boardJs  In 
Chicago  and  other  cities.  Something  like  a 
widespread,  underground  scare  campaign.  In 
fact,  seems  to  have  been  laimched  about 
social  security — by  whom  and  for  what  pur- 
pose we  don't  yet  know. 

The  gist  of  the  anonymous  flyers  is  that 
a  bill  now  before  Congress,  identified  as 
House  resolution  6710,  would  "destroy  the 
social  secturlty  act ";  it  would  divert  money 
paid  for  social  security  into  welfare  pro- 
grams, with  "the  administrator  empowered 
to  determine  what  retirement  benefits.  If 
any.  you  would  receive,  based  on  his  deter- 
mination of  your  need."  The  message  goes 
on: 

"If  in  his  opinion  you  did  not  need  it,  he 
ooTild  reduce  the  amount  or  deny  you  en- 
tirely. .  .  .  TTie  opportunity  for  corruption 
and  abuse  of  this  plan  la  obvious." 

The  statement  concludes  by  urging  thoee 
who  do  not  agree  with  this  program  to  write 
their  representatives  in  Congress.  Many  peo- 
ple have  been  doing  that,  to  the  mystifica- 
tion  of   their   congressmen. 

The  whole  message  is  so  thoroughly  false 
that  it  cannot  be  caUed  a  mistake.  It  is  a 
purposeful   lie. 

To  start  with.  HH.  6710  doea  not  exist. 
It  was  killed  last  Aug.  2  and  a  revised  but 


slmUar  measure,  HH.  12080.  was  substituted 
for  it.  Neither  bm  contains  anything  re- 
motely resembling  the  anonymous  charges 
or  the  fear?  expressed  by  our  callers. 

B.M.  6710  was  an  administration  measure 
that  sought  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits;  to  provide  that  it  called  for 
gradually  Increasing  the  amount  of  earnings 
subject  to  social  security  taxes,  from  $7,800 
in  1968  to  $10,800  in  1974  and  thereafter.  The 
substitute  bill,  HH.  12080.  U  still  subject  to 
change,  but  at  present  it  provides  for  a  124 
per  cent  increase  in  benefits  and  sets  a  dif- 
ferent schedule  for  increasing  the  wage  base. 
Under  President  Johnson  s  bill  the  minimum 
benefit  would  have  been  $70  a  month;  the 
bill  now  under  consideration  woiUd  m^e  It 
$60. 

In  no  bill  is  power  given  to  anycme  to  make 
arbitrary  changes  in  anyone's  social  security 
benefits.  These  are  fixed  by  a  formula  and 
tables  which  are  established  by  law,  and  are 
the  cornerstone  of  the  whole  system. 

The  orUy  section  of  this  bm  that  grants 
any  additional  powers  has  to  do  with  the 
ald-to-dependent-children  program.  It  is  a 
House  rider  [a  bad  one.  we  think]  under 
which  federal  officials  could  compel  some 
women  now  receiving  ADC  to  attend  school 
and  get  Jobs.  But  this  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  social  secxirlty  funds  or  benefits. 

We  cannot  imagine  any  congressman  seri- 
ously suggesting  that  anyone  be  given  dis- 
cretionary powers  over  eocUl  security  bene- 
flts, or  that  money  from  social  security  taxes 
should  be  used  for  any  other  program.  Any 
hint  of  such  an  attempt  would  set  off  a 
naUon-wlde  howl  of  protest  In  which  Chi- 
cago's American  would  wholeheartedly  Join. 

The  net  result  of  this  underhanded  cam- 
paign of  misinformation  Is  that  many  people 
are  now  protesting  a  substantial  raise  In  their 
own  social  security  benefits.  Por  whose  gain? 
Whose  purposes  are  served  by  muijia/nng  the 
public  and  stirring  up  panicky  opposition  to 
this  bm? 

Certainly  HH.  12080  Is  not  perfect.  But  at- 
tacks on  it  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
facts,  not  lies,  and  made  by  people  who  are 
not  afraid  to  identify  themselves. 


The  Dissent  of  Americaas  of  Ukniuai 
Desceot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

MoTiday.  November  20, 1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  thou- 
sands of  Americans  of  African  descent 
march,  it  is  front-page  news — progress 
and  dissent. 

But  when  thousands  of  Americans  of 
Russian  descent  marched  on  the  Soviet 

mission  at  the  U.N.,  It  was  criminal 

police  ^were  called  and  the  news  made 
secUon  B.  page  6,  of  the  Washington 
paper— as  if  in  disgust  that  anyone 
would  protest  communism. 

Glory  be  for  the  spunk  and  liberty  of 
our  Ukrainian  Americans.  They  are  wide 
awake  and  recognize  the  Communist 
regime  for  what  it  really  is:  totalitarian- 
ism. 

I  insert  the  UPI  report  of  November 
19, 1967.  following  my  remarks: 
>Cabcr  or  2.000  to  Rib  Mission  ENcoimTKas 
Poucx 

Nrw  TpsK. — Two  thousand  Ukrainian- 
Americans  clashed  with  police  yesterday  u 
they  marched  on  the  Soviet  mission  to  the 
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United  Nations  to  protest  celebrations  of  the 
50tb  anniversary  of  the  Russian  revolution. 

Several  peraons  were  reported  Injured  aa 
police  wielded  clube  to  control  tbe  erowd 
surging  around  the  Russians'  converted 
apartment  house  on  East  67th  Street.  More 
than  100  police  reinforcements  were  rushed 
to  the  scene. 

Witnesses  said  about  2.000  of  the  10,000 
persons  assembled  at  Ukrainian  rally  In 
Madison  Square  Garden  marched  acroee  town 
to  the  mission  at  mldaftemoon,  shouting 
antl-Sovlet  slogans  and  brandishing  placards 
accusing  the  Soviet  regime  of  of^reesion. 
They  sang  patriotic  Ukrainian  folk  songs. 

A  number  of  demonstrators  burned  Soviet 
Union  flags  and  waved  placards  labeled  "Rus- 
sian Concentration  Camps  the  Shame  of  the 
30th  Century." 

The  rally  was  sponsored  by  the  World  Con- 
gress of  Free  Ukrainians. 
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Finaace  die  PoTerty  Profram*  Now,  Reap 
the  Benefits  Later 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  PIMNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  20, 1967 

Mi.  KTTiBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  editorial  comment  recently 
about  the  actions  of  this  Congress  in  re- 
gard to  the  poverty  programs. 

Much  of  the  comments  that  I  have 
seen  have  been  statesmanlike,  but  per- 
haps none  has  been  better  expressed 
than  the  editorial  broadcast  by  WCAU- 
TV,  Philadelphia.  last  week. 

The  fight  in  this  Hoiise  on  the  basic 
authorization  is  over.  Now  it  is  matter  of 
how  to  appropriate  the  funds. 

For  a  considered  and  responsible 
opinion  on  the  entire  subject,  I  ofifer  for 
reprint  tlie  editorial  I  referred  tq 
previously : 

FxNAMCs  THs  PovnTT  PaocKAMa  Now,  Reap 
Bknxtits  Latzs 

As  Philadelphia  walked  the  tightrope  be- 
tween Violence  and  non-violence  this  past 
summer,  we  all  hoped  that  we  would  some- 
how come  through  the  summer  without  the 
destruction  which  hit  other  cities.  Somehow 
we  n>ade  it. 

Part  of  the  deterrent  force  was  a  promise 
for  a  better  future  here  in  Philadelphia.  The 
governor  opened  neighborhood  offices  to  get 
closer  to  the  people. 

There  was  the  lobmobUe,  talk  of  more  low 
income  housing.  All  stops  were  out  to  get  us 
through  the  summer.  But  what  now? 

In  reaUty,  these  days  are  the  critical  days 
beca\ise  these  days  determine  the  racial 
climate  for  next  summer. 

Congress  is  and  has  been  holding  upjjpv- 
erty  funds.  It's  part  of  an  overaU  cut  back. 
For  example,  millions  were  cut  from  NASA's 
budget.  But  the  war  on  poverty  should  be 
different.  It  deals  with  the  pUght  and  con- 
ditions of  human  beings.  It  Is  a  fight  which 
should  not  be  diminished  but  Increased. 

The  war  on  poverty  takes  many  forms, 
'mey're  aU  getting  hurt. 

President  Johnson  visited  one  battlefield 
In  the  war  on  poverty  last  sununer:  Leon 
Sullivan's  CIO.  The  President  was  weU  ad- 
vised to  visit  OIC  personally  and  lend  the 
Importance  of  his  office  to  it.  OIC  started  in 
an  abaindoned  Jallhouse.  Quietly  Leon  Sulli- 
van and  a  handful  of  people  began  a  re- 
tralnlng  task  of  overwhelming  proportions. 
Big  govuiunent  bad  faUed  In  many  such 


tasks  before,  I  lut  evidently  Mr.  Sullivan  and 
his  people  ha4  found  their  own  way.  OIC  Is 
now  being  dlipUcated  In  about  70  cities 
across  the  coiffitry.  It  has  become  an  impor- 
tant instrumeot  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

OIC  started  with  not  one  penny  of  fed- 
eral funds,  but  federal  funds  became  a  neces- 
sity for  expansion. 

But  right  now,  the  on-going  program  of 
OIC  is  threatened  by  the  lack  of  congres- 
sional action.  iLeon  Sullivan  told  us  he  has 
the  cash  to  meet  tils  $70,000  payroll  through 
the  24th  of  ttats  month  only  because  private 
industry  and  private  individuals  have  come 
to  his  assistance  with  donations. 

We  have  sought  out  possible  state  sources 
for  f\inds  as  a  stop-gap  measure  until  appro- 
priations are  approved  in  Washington,  but 
so  far  with  no  success. 

Ani  obviously  in  Washington,  every  pro- 
gram from  one  to  Headstart  to  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youti'  Corps  to  VISTA  is  crying  for 
funds  to  keeii  the  programs  going. 

OIC  is  a  p^lme  example  of  wbat  a  war 
on  poverty  can  accomplish. 

By  training  workers,  OIC  has  added  over 
eight  million  dollars  in  wages  to  the  Phila- 
delphia area  Economy.  But  even  more  im- 
portant than  Ithat.  it  has  cut  welfare  costs 
by  a  million  abid  a  half  doUars  a  year. 

When  Congi'ess  delays  on  funds  for  the 
Office  of  Eoonomlc  Opportunity  which 
funds  OIC,  it  delays  the  progress  of  people. 
If  It  cuts  ba(4c  fimds,  it  cuts  back  In  the 
scope  of  programs  trying  to  reach  the 
people. 

Long  delays  and  heavy  cutbacks  now 
would  be  fuel  for  next  simuner.  If  people 
know  somethlhg  U  being  done,  if  they  can 
see  progress,  f  they  can  see  some  kind  of 
Improvement  Jn  their  lot,  perhaps  they'll 
be  patient.  If  they  can't  see  forward  motion, 
who  can  expert  them  to  stand  quietly? 

First,  the  Hbuae  must  pass  authorization 
for  the  poverty  programs.  Then  the  appro- 
priations requite  must  be  passed. 

Appropriatl<^  requests  for  poverty  funds 
are  already  In  a  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee headed  by  Pennsylvania  Daniel 
Flood;  they  aqe  there  Just  waiting  for  final 
House  action.  Congressman  Flood's  office 
Indicated  that  no  real  action  could  be  ex- 
pected unUl  alter  Thanksgiving.  By  Thanks- 
giving, OIC  may  be  one  day  away  from 
bankruptcy.  By  Thanksgiving,  programs  de- 
signed to  help  people  will  be  grinding  to  a 
halt  all  over  the  country. 

WCAU-TV  orges,  first,  that  the  House 
reach  agreemait  on  the  authorization  for 
poverty  prograkna  and,  then,  that  Congress- 
man Daniel  Rood  mobilize  his  committee 
to  the  poverty  funds  on  their  way. 

For  many  people,  it  would  give  Thanks- 
giving more  meaning. 


iMi  r  of  CoBuneadatioB 


EXTENl  JION  OP  REMARKS 


ENCE  D.  LONG 


HON. 

or  icaxTi:.Ain> 
IN  THE  HOr^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  November  20, 1967 

Mr.  IX>NO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Clinton  Warfield,  serving  with  the 
84th  Engineer  Company,  1st  Logistical 
Command,  in  Vietnam,  has  received  a  let- 
ter of  commendation  from  Col.  James  S. 
Miles,  Inf  antiy,  commanding  Dong  Tam 


The  letter  leads: 

It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  at  3869 
hours  6  October  1»67,  you  volunteered  to 
fight  a  disastrous  fire  located  at  the  booster 
station  midway  between  Dong  Tam  Base  and 
the  Dredge  Now  Jersey,  where  several  men 


fighting  the  Art  had  been  overcome  from 
intense  heat  and  smoke. 

Tour  actions  In  this  instance  are  com- 
mended. Had  the  fire  been  aUowed  to  bum 
unchecked,  several  thousand  gallons  of 
gasoUne  woiUd  aiave  Ignited  compounding 
fire  fighting  effirta.  AddltionaUy,  It  would 
have  inflicted  Irreparable  damage  upon 
dredging  equipment.  Your  conduct  U  the 
epitome  of  a  go^  soldier.  Please  accept  my 
sincere  thanks  f  w  a  Job  well  done. 

I  Wish  to  co4inend  Private  First  Class 
Warfleld  for  his  courage  and  to  con- 
gratulate  his  mother,  Mrs.  Katie  War- 
field  of  Perrynian,  Md.,  for  having  such 
a  fine  son. 


The  InformatioB  Gap 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  I  RADFORD  MORSE 

OP  MASeACHOSaiTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday  ^^November  20^1967 

Mr.  MORS^  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  niinber  of  Members  have 
been  concerned  in  recent  months  with 
the  problems  otf  obtaining  accurate  and 
consistent  information  from  the  execu- 
tive branch,  pHrticularly  on  issues  re- 
lating to  the  wlir  in  Vietnam.  This  week 
in  his  regular  Capitol  Comment  report 
to  his  constit^uents,  Mr.  Mathias  of 
Maryland,  calls  attention  to  two  recent 
experiences  of  his  own  and  suggests  that 
"we  need  a  new  spirit  and  conscientious 
effort — at  every  level  of  Oovemment— to 
halt  the  decline  in  trust  and  insure  real 
commimlcation  between  the  people  and 
their  national  leadership  on  the  most 
important  issues  we  now  face." 

His  remarks  are  very  timely  and  I  In- 
clude the  full  Uxt  of  Mr.  Mathias'  state- 
ment in  the  R^oRD  at  tills  point: 
Thk  IfntiRMATioK  Gap 

"Credibility  gab".may  be  a  somewhat  tired 
phrase,  but  it  aas  become  the  shorthand 
for  one  of  the  mo^t  serious  problems  plaguing 
American  govemlnent  today — a  crisis  of  con- 
fidence. On  one  band,  the  people  are  losing 
faith  in  what  0ovemment  spokesmen  say. 
On  the  other  liand,  popular  suspicion  and 
mistrust  are  intensified  every  time  offlclali 
refuse  to  make  hard  information  available, 
or  persist  in  offering  only  vague,  generalized 
or  contradictory  statements. 

To  some  extend  these  faUures  of  candor 
and  clarity  by  official  spokesmen  are  gen- 
erated by  political  considerations.  But  some- 
times an  ofllclal  wUl  simply  withhold  or 
distort  information  because  releasing  It 
would  create  problems  of  explanation  wbicb 
he  would  prefer  to  avoid.  In  either  case,  the 
American  people  and  our  entire  representa- 
tive system  of  government  are  hurt. 

The  Congress  has  already  taken  a  long 
step  toward  guaranteeing  that  the  public 
will  have  access  (o  information  about  public 
business.  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
which  went  into  effect  on  July  4th  of  thli 
year,  provides  that  only  certain  types  of  gov- 
ernment data^-euch  as  personnel  records  and 
material  classified  tor  security  reasons — msT 
be  withheld  from  the  public  and  the  prtm. 

Recently  the  Freedom  of  Information  Com- 
mittee of  the  honorary  Journalism  fraternity, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  published  a  report  on  Um 
operation  of  this  Act.  The  report  cited  tlis 
progress  which  many  agencies  have  mad* 
in  giving  the  public  more  information  than 
ever   Iwfore.   However,    the  committee  slM 
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found  that  at  the  very  higbest  levels  of 
government,  q>eclfleaUy  in  the  White  TTiiuss 
and  at  the  Pentagon,  there  is  stlU  a  great 
reluctance  to  make  accurate,  fuU  informa- 
tion available. 

Recently  I  myself  have  encountered  in  two 
eases  an  excessive  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
Federal  officials  to  provide  facts  to  me  and 
my  constituents. 

In  a  recent  speech,  the  President,  citing 
ilgns  of  progress  In  Vietnam,  declared  that 
86%  of  the  South  Vietnamese  population 
was  now  under  the  control  of  the  Saigon 
government.  A  week  ago,  retired  General 
James  Gavin  stated  that  of  the  12,500  ham- 
lets m  South  Vietnam,  only  about  5000  were 
"in  friendly  hands,"  while  some  7500  were 
"assumed  to  be"  subject  to  the  Viet  Cong. 
These  two  figures — one  based  on  population, 
the  other  on  numbers  of  towns  regardless  of 
their  size— may  or  may  not  be  contradictory. 
But  when  I  asked  Defense  Department  and 
State  Department  officials  whether  the  two 
measurements  could  Indeed  lie  reconciled.  I 
was  told  that  no  figtires  beyond  those  used 
by  the  President  were  available  for  public 
discussion. 

Again,  last  month  I  read  a  press  report, 
based  on  "reliable  new  evidence  gathered  by 
American  intelligence  sourcee,"  which  indi- 
cated that  small  numbers  of  North  Viet- 
namese army  regulars  for  the  first  time  were 
being  trained  in  Red  China  to  fight  in  South 
Vietnam.  This  would  be  a  development  of 
some  Importance,  so  I  sought  to  secure  offi- 
cial comment  on  the  reports,  to  be  relayed  to 
my  constituents.  Although  the  report  had 
been  publicly  discussed  in  the  first  place,  I 
was  denied  any  quotable  material  to  con- 
firm, deny  or  qualify  the  statement. 

These  two  cases  are  extremely  discourag- 
ing. Such  nervous,  restrictive  and  defensive 
information  policies  are  not  only  Inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  hailed  by  the  President  last  year. 
More  basically,  they  are  incompatible  with 
the  principles  of  a  free  government.  While 
legitimate  boundaries  of  national  security 
must  be  respected,  it  is  self-defeating  to  try 
to  stretch  the  cloak  of  secrecy  over  material 
which  it  is  simply  not  convenient  or  advan- 
tageous to  release. 

The  crisis  of  confidence  has  already  become 
so  great  that  some  Americans,  unable  to  be- 
lieve what  they  hear  from  government,  have 
rimply  stopped  Ustenlng.  Clearly  we  need  a 
new  spirit  and  a  conscientious  effort — at 
entry  level  cA  government — ^to  halt  the  de- 
cline in  trust  and  Insure  real  communication 
between  the  people  and  their  national  lead- 
ership on  the  most  important  Issues  we  now 
face. 
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People's  Anticrime  Effort 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAUVOBNIA 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  20, 1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
W^J^er.  in  these  days  when  there  seems 
*^o*  a  growing  barrier  develoi^ng  be- 
*»een  police  departments  and  the  very 
people  they  are  working  hard  to  serve 
Md  protect,  I  am  proud  to  point  out  the 
PMPle'8  anticrime  effort— PACE— pro- 
Bwa  which  has  been  developed  in  my 
•rogreaslonal  district  in  the  city  of  Mon- 
"Wjr  Park,  Calif. 

Ifcnterey  Park  PoUee  Chief  Everett 
r-.™;°«'ay.  who  originated  the  idea  fw 
™CK,  describes  it  as  "a  practical  crime 
troventlon  and  control  program  promot- 


ing community  cooperation  by  means  of 
maximum  personal  Involvement." 

As  a  former  mayor  and  city  council- 
man of  Mcmterey  Park,  I  am  doubly 
proud  that  this  community  Is  leading  the 
Natkm  in  this  effort.  I  know,  and  Chief 
Holladay  concurs,  that  the  immediate 
and  spirited  efforts  by  community  lead- 
ers and  civic  organizations  in  adopting 
the  idea  have  been  the  principal  reason 
for  its  rapid  development  and  success. 

The  PACE  program  is  spreading  al- 
ready to  nearby  cities  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  and  recently  received  nationwide 
attention  in  the  Police  Chief,  the  official 
publication  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc.,  Issue  of 
November  1967. 

Neighborhood  discussions  on  tech- 
niques for  providing  greater  security  to 
persons  and  property,  dissemination  of 
literature  by  the  police  department, 
coordinated,  and  detailed  reporting^of 
incidents  from  throughout  the  commij,; 
nity  by  both  citizens  and  police  officers 
photographic  slides  demonstrqtfiig^^iBCTl- 
rity  measures  and  preventive  ideas,  and 
analysis  of  incidents  that  do  occur  with 
recommendations  as  to  how  they  could 
have  been  prevented  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rest  of  the  community  are  among 
some  of  the  methods  utilized  by  PACE. 

Chief  Holladay  has  designated  one  of 
his  officers,  Sgt.  Joe  Durban,  as  crime 
prevention  coordinator,  and  Monterey 
Park  residents  who  are  Interested  In  par- 
ticipating by  hosting  a  small  neighbor- 
hood gathering  and  discussion  In  their 
homes  have  been  keeping  Sergeant  Dur- 
ban's phone  busy. 

I  know  that  we  would  all  agree  that 
this  type  of  cooperation  and  personal  in- 
volvement will  reap  rich  rewards  for  the 
commimity.  They  will  not  only  benefit  in 
a  decrease  in  local  crime  figures,  but 
should  soon  note  greatly  increased  im- 
derstanding  between  the  public  and  the 
police,  who  have  too  often  failed  to  re- 
ceive proper  credit  for  the  thankless 
tasks  they  perform  on  our  behalf — tasks 
that  so  many  of  us  would  not  touch  with 
a  10 -foot  pole  as  long  as  we  can  find 
someone  else  to  do  them. 

I    would    certainly    recommend    that 
every   one  of  my  colleagues   read   the 
following    article    describing    Monterey 
Park's  PACE  program  in  detail.  In  fact. 
they  may  want  to  make  certain  that 
police  departments  in  cities  within  their 
own  congressional  districts  are  aware  of 
the  pioneering  efforts  being  made  in  this 
suburban  city  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
People's  Antzcsimx  Etpobt 
(By  Everett  F.  Holllday,  chief  of  police, 
Monterey  Park,  Calif.) 
Many    citizens    renudn    aloof.    Indifferent, 
apathetic,  and  unconcerned  relative  to  the 
problems  of  crime  and  disorder.  Non-think- 
ing, non-committed,  and  non-involved,  many 
havent  the  foggiest  idea  of  the  tlireats  to 
ordered  liberty  which  exist  within  a  half- 
mUe   of   their   residence   or   business.    Such 
alienation  and  withdrawal  is  explainable,  at 
least  party,  by  the  past  failures   of   police 
agencies  to  harness  the  basic  good  will  and 
potential  usefulness  of  the  Individual  citizen. 
A  glance  at  the  splraling  crime  rates  since 
World  War  n  and  the  staggering  crime  cost 
of  some  $27  billion  doUars  per  anniun  should 
convince  even  the  most  myopic  mind  that 
the  panacea  of  ptuvly  punitive  and  repressive 
police  action  will  no  longer  suffice — ^no  mat- 
ter how  much  is  added  by  way  of  needed 


faclUties,  equipment,  and  personnd.  Cer- 
talnly,  law  enforcement  agencies  must  ever 
be  strengthened,  but.  as  Inldcated  by  the 
President's  Crime  Oommisslon  Report,  new 
programs  must  be  developed  to  create  puliUc 
awareness  of  crime  causation,  and  to  en- 
courage public  participation  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  criminal  opportunity. 

The  »27  billion  annual  crime  cost  means 
an  invested  »146  per  year  for  every  man 
woman,  and  chUd  in  thta  naUon — to  say 
nothing  of  the  ever-rising  costs  of  business, 
automobile,  and  household  insurance. 

The  citizens  of  Monterey  Park  weren't  too 
concerned  when  violence  of  riot  proportions 
was  reported  to  Harlem  and  Rochester,  some 
3500  miles  away.  But  adrenalin  coursed  when 
looting  and  burning  occurred  in  South  Los 
Angeles,  some  five  miles  from  the  city  limits. 
It  wasn't  that  the  citizens  doubted  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  eastern  reports — but  com- 
munity security  and  individual  freedom  be- 
came alive  as  concepts  when  citizens  smelled 
the  smoke  and  observed  the  falling  ashes. 
Pew  people  m  the  community  were  apathetic 
during  those  hours  of  horror;  departmental 
phones  were  busy  answering  the  citizen's 
query.  "What  can  I  do  to  help?"  And  such 
was  also  true  in  surrounding  communities 
Obviously,  however,  the  need  is  for  contin- 
uous citizen  cooperaUon,  note  merely  during 
emergency  situaUons.  The  concept  of  PACB: 
people's  antl-crlme  effort,  was  bom. 

Since  19fi3,  the  Monterey  Park  PoUce  De- 
partment has  analyzed  its  field  of  opera- 
tions by  means  of  electromc  data  processing. 
Such  a  program,  based  on  reporting  distrlcU. 
deploys  manpower  on  a  priority  basU  ac- 
cording to  time,  location,  and  type  of  crime. 
In  response  to  the  many  citizen  calls.  "What 
can  I  do  to  help  7  -  during  time  of  riot  nearby, 
the  Idea  was  developed  that  in  each  reporting 
district  there  be  recruited  a  responsible  citi- 
zen to  develop  conamunicaUon  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  department — by  and  for  the 
local  neighbors. 

In  March,  I9e«,  the  service  duba  and 
churches  of  Monterey  Park  responded  to  a 
request  that  they  nominate  member*  for  this 
kind  of  police/citizen  program.  Once  that 
time,  the  participants  in  PACE  have  been 
steadily  increasing  in  number  and  extent  of 
involvement.  In  each  reporting  district  (31 
in  number),  chairmen  are  encouraged  to  in- 
vite their  neighbors  to  discussions  of  the 
common  sense  techniques  by  which  they  can 
provide  greater  security  for  their  person  and 
property,  by  which  they  can  cooperate  more 
effectively  with  the  departTnent.  and  by 
which  they  can  remain  up-to-date  on  mat- 
ters of  mutual  concern.  Handout  matert-»l 
provided  by  the  department  covers  a  wide 
range  of  subjects — door/window  locking 
devices,  lighting,  automobile  key  security 
personal  IdenUficatlon  of  valuables,  report- 
ing of  suspicious  persons  and  vehicles 
and  the  like.  The  "chain  reaction"  re- 
EMlta  of  these  private  home  discussions  U 
quite  similar  to  the  invitational  party  mer- 
ctiandlstng  schemes  which  have  been  uttllaed 
for  years  by  vendors  of  various  household 
items.  To  those  who  become  involved  the 
feeling  of  mutual  purpose  and  pride  of  ac- 
complishment is  most  rewarding  as  a  dist'nct 
personal  contrlbuUon  to  the  creation  of  a 
socially  concerned  community. 

Now,  in  its  second  year  In  Monterey  Pari, 
the  PACE  union  of  technology  and  sociology 
is  providing  a  practical  crime  prevention  and 
control  program  which  promotes  maximum 
connmunity  cooperation  by  means  of  max- 
imum personal  Involvement. 

The  citizen  chairmen  from  the  reportlns 
districts  are  caUed  together  quarterly  at  po- 
lice headquarters  to  discuss  new  develop- 
ments, and.  specifically,  to  review:  1)  the 
kinds  of  incidents  which  are  oecurring  with- 
in their  respective  districts,  whether  r«lated 
to  crime,  traffic,  or  delinquency;  3)  what 
could  liave  been  done  by  poUoe  or  pabUc  to 
prevent  such  offenses  which  have  occurred 
over  the  past  three  months;  and  3)  what  ac- 
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tlTltlM  Of  botb  poUe*  and  public  can  lie 
most  effectlre  during  tb»  oomtng  quarter. 

TtM  Monterey  Park  pOlioe  oOcer  U  re- 
quired to  tborougbly  Investigate  all  reported 
crime.  In  hU  report,  irtiether  the  crime  U 
against  person  or  property,  he  is  required  to 
indicate  tHe  prevention  technique  which.  In 
his  Judgment,  could  have  prevented  the  of- 
f^nae.  This  procedure  creates  an  easy  at- 
mosphere within  which  to  discuss  crime  pre- 
vention with  the  victim,  and  is  responsible 
(or  an  ever-expanding  citizen  participation 
In  PACE.  Information  on  prevention  tech- 
niques, taken  from  crime  reports.  Is  made 
available  to  the  chairman  of  the  reporting 
district,  and  serves  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
at  neighborhood  meetings. 

The  Uonterey  Park  staff  officer  assigned  to 
the  coordination  of  crime  prevention  pro- 
grams has  developed  36mm.  slides  which 
demonstrate  reoonunended  security  meas- 
uras  and  preventive  ideas.  These  are  made 
available  to  the  citizen  ctialrmen  within  the 
reporting  districts.  The  film,  "The  Door  Was 
Locked."  distributed  through  the  lACP. 
which  emphasizes  the  security  of  personal 
premises,  was  purchased  by  the  Independent 
Insuranee  Agents  of  Monterey  Park  for  use 
in  the  program.  That  organization  has  also 
underwritten  the  cost  of  bumper  strips  (with 
catchy  crime  prevention  advisories)  to  be 
dl^layed  by  city-owned  vehlclefl,  and 
changed  mm  time  to  time. 

The  people's  anti-crime  effort — PACi; — has 
botb  Immediate  and  long-term  goals,  llie 
Immediate  goal,  obviously,  is  to  generate 
concerted  pcdlce/publlc  action  to  increase 
community  security  and  personal  freedom 
and  decrease  the  incidence  of  crime  and  dis- 
order. The  k>Bg-term  goal  is  to  involve  every 
citizen  In  the  dialog  and  action  so  that  a 
police/public  partnership  ia  a  working  real- 
ity. 


HaU  Off  to  Ow  Yoong  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  RMMnacs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  20. 1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
In  the  newspapers  today  we  read  of 
yoiing  people  who  have  rebelled  against 
society,  and  we  tend  to  forget  the  many, 
many  fine  youngsters  who  are  making 
worthwhile  contributions  to  the  world 
In  which  we  live. 

The  following  editorial  frcnn  the  New- 
port, Tenn.,  Plain  Talk,  tells  a  story  of 
some  of  these  fine  young  people  who  gave 
of  their  time  and  energies  to  make 
Christmas  a  little  ha]n>ler  for  some 
other  young  men  serving  their  country 
in  Vietnam. 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  efforts  of  these 
young  people  recognized,  and  I  Insert 
tills  editorial  in  the  Ai^pendlx  of  the 
Rkcoro: 

Hats  Oft  to  Cub  Toimo  Psopls 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  focused 
upon  Juveniles  and  their  actions  during  re- 
cent years  .  .  .  some  say  It  Is  the  beat  gen- 
eration .  .  .  others  feel  there  Is  a  great 
unrest  based  upon  Insecurity  .  .  .  many 
feel  It  Is  the  demands  of  a  fast  living 
pace  or  perhaps  the  constant  threat  of  Inter- 
national orlils.  Too  much  publicity  has  been 
given  to  •omes  and  acta  of  our  young  peoi^e 
In  the  areas  of  riots,  demonstrations,  hippies, 
addicts,  etc.  We  need  to  offset  some  of  this 


adverse  publicity  with  truthful  coverage 
giving  a  true  perspective  when  c^portunlty 
presents  ltsel£ 

Here's  a  good  example  ...  In  Mewport 
and  Cocke  County,  during  the  month-long 
drive  for  "Operation  Christmas  Vietnam".  .  . 
our  yoimg  people  called  and  volunteered 
their  services  .  .  .  various  clubs  In  the 
schools  .  .  .  Sunday  School  classes  .  .  . 
Scout  troops  and  many  other  youth  organi- 
zations had  a  part  In  wnnMng  the  Christmas 
program  mostsuccessful. 

Many  of  th^  service  boys  requested  comic 
books  be  sent  them  .  .  .  the  schools  held  a 
Punny  Book  ^eek.  Other  schools  donated 
pencils  .  .  .  many  held  various  drives  and 
marched  to  the  City  Hall  with  their  gifts  to 
be  sent  oversets. 

These  acts  pi  concern  and  consideration 
for  others  on  j  the  part  of  our  young  people 
bear,  out  the  ^ruth  in  an  old  saying,  'Xiook 
for  the  good  pind  you  will  find  it." 

We  believe  that  If  equal  space  and  time 
was  given  to  reporting  the  countless  good 
things  done  by  our  youth,  the  good  will  by 
far  outweigh  the  bad. 

A  little  faittk  and  trust  will  go  a  long  way 
in  encouraglag  our  young  people  to  find 
their  rightful  place  as  responsible  leaders  in 
the  future.      , 


Dittingakhed  Educator  To  Retire 


EX' 


ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  (;.  ELUOHHAGAN 


IN  THE  HOI  rSE 

Fridat, 


or   OKOROIA 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  November  3.  1967 


Mr.  HAO.LN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Georgia's  m^st  prominent  and  beloved 
educators  ha£  announced  his  retirement 
next  June  30  as  president  of  Georgia 
Southern  CoDege  in  Statesboro.  Oa. 

A  tribute  to  this  fine  Georgian  was 
published  in  an  editorial  of  the  Savan- 
nah Evening  Press  of  November  15, 1967, 
as  follows: 

DiSTXNOUIBHED    EdTTCATOB   TO    RCTIBB 

Dr.  Zach  S4  Henderson,  one  of  Georgia's 
most  dlstlngu^ed  educators,  plans  to  retire 
next  June  30  as  president  of  Georgia  South- 
ern College. 

He  has  rea<4ied  the  retirement  age  of  66 
after  a  long  and  fruitful  career  at  Georgia 
Southern,  first  as  dean  of  the  college  and 
then  as  president. 

When  be  bocame  president  of  the  college 
In  1948,  the  institution  had  an  enrollment 
of  724  students  and  was  Identified  chiefly 
with  the  teaching  field.  Today,  as  Dr.  Hend- 
erson plans  to  retire,  the  coUege  has  an 
enrollment  of  /4,400  and  confers  ten  degrees. 
The  college  has  branched  out  In  too  many 
fields. 

Dr.  Henderson  not  only  has  led  the  for- 
ward surge  at  Georgia  Southern  but  also 
has  helped  lift  standards  for  the  Georgia 
public  school  system.  Long  active  In  the 
Georgia  Educartlon  Assn.,  he  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  in  which  he  con- 
tinually worked  for  better  salaries  for  teach- 
ers and  for  lm|>roved  school  conditions. 

Dr.  Henderson  has  not  been  a  college  pres- 
ident who  stays  behind  a  big  desk  and  re- 
mains aloof  fnom  his  student  body.  He  gets 
to  know  his  students  and  keeps  Georgia 
Southern  on  f  personal  faculty-to-student 
relationship. 

Dr.  George  Slmpeon,  chancellor  of  the 
University  Syvtem,  has  stated  that  Dr. 
Henderson  aftar  his  retirement  will  continue 
to  advise  In  tb  e  field  of  education. 


We  wish  Dr.  Benderson  aU  the  best  in  re- 
tirement and  he  can  rest  assured  that  hli 
name  long  wlU  be  associated  with  Georgia 
Southern  and  pubUc  education  in  Georgia. 
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The  Bitt< 


Tea  of  Dr.  Tsien 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WpLUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   KKW    TOBJK 

IN  THE  HOnS^  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday,  ffovember  17, 1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Milton  Viorst, 
a  well-known  and  highly  reelected  au- 
thor who  resides  in  the  Nation's  Capitol, 
wrote  an  article  for  the  September  issue 
of  Esquire  magazine  which  deserves  spe- 
cial attention  from  all  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  conduct  of  this  Na- 
tion's affairs.  Mr.  Viorst's  article,  "The 
Bitter  Tea  of  Dr.  Tslen,"  concerns  the 
career  of  Tslen  Hsue-shen,  a  rocket  and 
missile  expert  vnd  educator,  who  was  the 
director  of  th^  research  center  at  the 
California  Insijitute  of  Te<dinoIogy,  and 
bore  the  title  iof  Goddard  Professor  of 
Jet  Propulsion,  Dr.  Tslen  was  a  perma- 
nent resident  of  the  United  States  who 
has  applied  for  UJS.  citizenship. 

"Caltech's  J^t  propulsion  center  be- 
came the  focui  of  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced researcdi  In  aeronautics,"  points 
out  Mr.  Viorst  In  his  article.  Not  only 
was  Dr.  Tsien's  contribution  to  this  coun- 
try enormous,  It  had  great  military  im- 
portance as  well.  But  in  1949  many  peo- 
ple looked  askance  at  someone  whose 
elder  family  remained  In  mainland  China 
and  who,  it  was  discovered,  had  attended 
a  discussion  group  during  his  college 
days,  some  10  years  earlier,  which  was 
later  labeled  as  subversive.  In  1950  Dr. 
Tsien's  security  clearance  was  revoked, 
and  thus  began  a  history  of  harassment 
that  led  to  the  eventual  departure  of  Dr. 
Tsien  and  return  to  his  native  country. 
He  \s  now  one  of  the  foremost  missile  ex- 
perts in  Communist  China  and  is  de- 
voting his  talents  and  energies  on  behalf 
of  the  nation  that  welcomed  him  instead 
of  the  Nation  that  turned  him  out. 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  i/tiis  episode,  and  I  com- 
mend Milton  Viorst's  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  Part  I  of  two 
parts  follows: 

(From  the  September  Issue  of  Esquire 

magazine] 

Thx  Brrrta  Txa  or  Da.  Tsixn 

(By  Milton  Viorst) 

Who  wants  a  Chinese  Comsymp  scientist 
working  an  our  missile  program?  Not  v»— 
so  Tsien  Hsue-shen  is  in  Peking,  note,  work- 
ing  on  theirs. 

Doctor  Tsien's  not  the  type  to  be  vindic- 
tive. That,  at  leslst.  Is  what  his  friends  bsn 
said — his  friends  at  Caltech,  In  the  Air  Font, 
at  IIJ.T.,  even  at  Aerojet,  where  he  used  to 
help  buUd  baUiStic  mlssUes  to  defend  tht 
United  States.  But  when  Robert's.  McNs- 
mara,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  announced 
recently  that  the  Red  Chinese  would,  by  tlw 
end  of  thl3  year,  have  a  nuclear-armed  rocket 
they  could  lob  Into  Honolulu  or,  for  tbst 
matter,  Los  Aqgelea — whers  Tslen  spent 
aomt  seventeen  years  Of  his  life — none  of 


tbose  friends  would  have  been  surprised  If 
Tilen  experienced  a  certain  satisfaction. 
Sitting  In  his  laboratory  In  Peking,  Tslen, 
they  figured,  could  be  excused  If  he  saw 
poetic  Justice  In  the  sweat  that  glistened 
on  the  Secretary's  brow. 

Tslen  Hsue-shen  is  what  some  would  caU 
tbe  evil  genius  behind  Red  China's  missiles — 
though  those  who  knew  him  remember  him 
as  s  quiet,  courteous  fellow  who  wouldn't 
hurt  a  fly  in  the  won  ton  soup.  His  claim 
to  distinction  Is  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  has  been  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  origined  minds  in  the 
idence  of  aeronautics.  A  theoretician  rather 
than  a  builder,  he  sits  down  with  paper 
and  pencil  and,  from  fantastic  resources  of 
mstbematics  and  physics  and  engineering, 
be  comes  up  with  prodigious  plans  for  the 
propulsion,  guidance  and  design  of  virtually 
snTthlng  that  flies.  As  an  architect  of  lethal 
rockets,  few  men  rtval  him.  More  than  any- 
one else,  Tslen  Is  responsible  for  China's 
creating  the  missiles  that  one  day  may  be 
tumbling  down  on  our  heads. 

But  it  was  a  long  trip  back  to  Peking, 
and  not  a  pleasant  one.  During  World  War 
n,  Tslen  helped  transform  American  rock- 
etry—which lagged  severely  behind  that  of 
the  Germans — from  utter  prlmltlveness  to 
Klstlve  sophistication.  Having  lent  an  es- 
■ential  hand  to  construction  of  the  first  suc- 
eeatful  missiles,  he  put  on  a  uniform  and 
followed  Allied  armies  into  Oermany  to  study 
me  formidable  aerial  weapons  devised  by 
Hitler's  engineers.  On  his  return,  he  became 
a  key  man  In  planning  the  long-term  transi- 
tion of  the  Air  Force  from  propeller  service 
to  tbe  Jet  engine  and.  finally,  to  unmanned 
craft  soaring  through  space.  The  worth  of 
lUen's  services  was  acknowledged  again  aad 
again  by  offlclal  commendations.  Tslen  was 
a  bright  star  in  tbe  galaxy  of  scientists  wbo 
mn  helping  to  make  the  United  States 
Into  the  world's  foremost  military  power. 

Talen  Hsue-shen,  bom  in  Shanghai  of 
middle-class  parents,  came  to  this  country 
in  the  fall  of  1935,  when  he  was  twenty-six 
yasn  old.  He  had  made  an  excellent  record 
In  his  university  studies  but.  because  of 
China's  technological  deficiencies,  he  coiUd 
|0  no  farther  in  his  chosen  field,  mechanical 
engineering.  When  he  won  a  scholarship 
from  the  Boxer  Rebellion  indemnity  fund,  a 
naall  American  atonement  for  the  days  when 
China  was  a  province  of  Western  civilization, 
he  decided  to  leave  his  homeland  to  do  grad- 
nste  work  at  the  Massacbusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  There  he  shifted  to  aeronauUcal 
•nglneerlng  and  in  a  year  received  a  master's 
degree.  Then  he  moved  to  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  in  Vas  Angeles'  lush 
suburb  of  Pasadena.  In  the  ensuing  years, 
he  began  to  think  of  home  not  so  much  as 
China  but  as  Caltech. 

AeadecUnally,  Caltech's  chief  attraction 
wesDr.  Theodore  von  KArmAn.  a  transplanted 
Hungarian  who  was,  without  question,  the 
TOM'S  outstendlng  authority  in  aeronautics. 
During  the  three  years  In  which  Tslen  worked 
lOT  hla  doctorate,  von  K&rmiln  became  more 
»nd  more  Impressed  by  the  young  Chinese. 
™en  became  his  most  favored  student,  then 
™  prot6g6.  then  his  disciple.  A  bachelor 
"••ring  sixty  at  the  time,  von  KArmAn  lived 
wh  his  elderly  maiden  sUter;  he  took  to 
™«i  as  father  to  eon.  Finally.  TSien  became 
•^xwiedged  as  von  K4rmAn  scientific  peer. 
«e  two  men,  mentor  and  pupil,  now  worked 
w|«ther  as  one.  Von  KArmAn,  by  his  gemus 
•^ed  the  title  "father  of  the  supersonic 
•ts  and  in  the  science  of  aerodynamics  he 
•"Ms  in  singular  eminence.  But  Just  below 
^  ranks  Tslen  Hsue-shen.  When  von  KAr- 
■•n  was  making  his  revolutionary  dlscov- 
«»•  m  almost  every  phase  of  aeronautics, 
^  served  as  his  tadlspensable  adviser 
™oeou^rator.  Tslen  was  the  heir  apparent 
"JOB  Kftrmin  asplratlona  and  responsiblli- 
f—-  Bince  the  old  manis  death,  he  has  been 
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unsurpassed  In  his  field  but,  as  If  by  Irony, 
he  has  gone  on  to  attain  the  pinnacle  of  his 
career  not  by  pursuing  von  KArmAn's  ends 
but.  In  effect,  by  seeking  to  thwart  them. 
The  germ  of  the  metamorphosis  was  Intro- 
duced in  Thlen's  days  as  a  graduate  student 
at  Caltech.  In  contrast  to  most  other  Ori- 
entals on  the  campus,  TSlen  mixed  quite 
easily  with  Americans.  To  be  siire,  he  was 
proudly,  almost  defiantly,  Chinese.  If  he  was 
embarrassed  by  China's  backward  technology, 
he  nonetheless  gloried  in  the  grandeur  and 
sweep  of  its  ancient  culture,  and  he  bebavM 
as  if  he  were  custodian  of  the  honor  of 
Chinese  civilization.  But  he  was  not  a  racist 
and  preferred  Americans  with  whom  he  had 
common  intereste  to  Chinese  with  whom  he 
did  not. 

Frank  Mallna  quickly  became  Tsien's 
friend  at  Caltech.  They  both  were  students 
of  aeronautics,  Mallna  a  few  years  more  ad- 
vanced. Mallna,  with  von  Katnan's  encour- 
agement, pursued  an  Interest  which  was  then 
regarded  as  highly  eccentric.  He  was  a  buff 
for  rockets  and  before  long  he  transmitted 
his  enthusiasm  to  Tsien.  With  fascination, 
Tsien  followed  the  makeshift  experimenta- 
tion in  which  Mallna  engaged.  But  that  was 
not  all  the  two  had  in  common.  Both  loved 
serious  music.  In  Shanghai,  Tslen  had  reg- 
ularly attended  symphonic  concerts,  and  at 
MJ.T.  he  rarely  missed  an  opportunity  to 
hear  the  Boston  Symphony.  Since  coming  to 
Caltech,  Tslen  had  attended  faithfully  the 
performances  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic. Mallna  was  his  steady  compainion.  The 
Interests  the  two  men  shared,  aeronautical 
and  musical,  made  them  very  good  friends 
indeed. 

Among  Mallna's  other  friends  were  some 
graduate  students  at  Caltech,  all  In  science 
or  engineering,  who  played  musical  instru- 
ments together  m  an  amateur  string  quartet. 
He  introduced  Tsien  to  them.  Tslen,  who  had 
never  before  encoimtered  chamber  music, 
liked  what  they  played  and  collected  albums 
of  their  favorite  pieces.  Sometimes  he  visited 
these  friends  even  without  Mallna.  Before 
long,  Tslen  found  himself  a  part  of  this 
stimulating  group  of  young  people,  drawn  to- 
gether by  a  common  affection  for  science  and 
music. 

As  It  turned  out,  they  also  had  a  passion 
for  poUtlcs  and  this,  too,  intrigued  Tsien.  He 
was  deeply  troubled  by  what  was  happening 
to  China,  cnimbllng  as  It  was  beneath  the 
attacks  of  the  Japanese.  He  found  that  Ills 
new  friends  were  sympathetic  to  China's 
agonies,  as  they  were  to  Ethiopia's  and  Re- 
publican Spain's.  They  told  him  that  only  the 
Soviet  Dnlon  cared  about  stopping  Fascist 
conquest  and  indeed  that  appeared  to  be 
true  at  the  time.  At  their  suggestion,  Tslen 
read  some  Marxist  philosophy  and  subscribed 
to  a  Communist  newspaper.  He  enjoyed  talk- 
ing over  with  them  his  observations,  as  he 
took  comfort  In  sharing  with  them  his  indig- 
nation. Though  he  knew  little  about  politics, 
he  had  a  Chinese  scholar's  fascination  for 
moral  philosophy  and  moral  abstractions.  To- 
day his  views  are  remembered — as  best  they 
can  be,  after  almost  thirty  years — as  having 
been  "progressive,"  theoretical  and  somewhat 
naive.  Tslen  later  described  these  evenings  as 
"bull  sessions,"  which  he  considered  pleas- 
ant enough  as  diversion  from  his  work  but 
hardly  very  significant  in  the  overall  scheme 
of  his  Ufe. 

Tsien's  circle  of  friends  met  Irregularly, 
both  for  music  and  discourse,  throughout 
the  last  months  of  1938  and  most  of  1939. 
Then  its  members  started  going  off,  either  to 
war  or  to  scientific  Jobs  associated  with  the 
war.  MaUna  himself  began  a  serious  research 
project  on  mlUtary  rockets  and,  l>ecause  It 
was  secret,  he  could  no  longer  discuss  his 
work  with  Tslen,  who,  as  an  alien,  was  In- 
eligible for  clearance  to  classified  material. 
The  two  friends  drifted  apart.  By  mid-lMO, 
wartime  austerity  prevailed  at  Caltech  and 


the  old  crowd,  too  busy  with  war  work  for 
frivolity,  iinceremonlously  broke  up ^pre- 
sumably never  to  be  heard  of  agam. 

Tslen  continued  to  teach  and  sttidy  untU 
1943,  when  the  government  thought  better 
of  its  restrictions  and  approved  him  for  mili- 
tary research.  He  went  to  work  immediately 
with  Mallna  on  the  rocket  project  and,  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  two  of  them,  under 
von  KArmAn's  supervision,  completed  the  de- 
signs for  America's  first  military  missiles. 
Then  with  von  KArmAn's  guidance  Tslen 
spread  out  into  related  fields.  He  did  impor- 
tant work  in  Jet  propulsicm.,  in  which  the 
United  States  was  also  behind  the  Germans. 
He  became  a  consultant  to  Aerojet  the  com- 
pany formed  by  von  KArmAn  and  several 
other  Caltech  scientists  to  manufacture  the 
new  rockets.  Near  the  end  of  the  war,  he 
took  on  the  task  of  exploring  nuclear  energy 
as  a  possible  power  source  for  aircraft.  To 
meet  his  commitments,  he  commuted  be- 
tween the  Pentagon  and  MaUna's  Jetpropul- 
sion  lab  in  Pasadena.  On  V-E  Day.  Tsitn  was 
In  Germany.  When  the  war  was  over,  the  Air 
Forces  conmiended  him  for  hU  "invaluable 
contribution"  to  victory.  Tsien's  work  was 
regarded  as  important  to  the  country's  mUl- 
tary  victory  and  even  more  Important  to  Its 
military  future. 

But  as  a  theoretical  scientist,  Tilen's  place 
was  at  a  tinlverslty  and,  after  the  war,  he 
accepted  an  offer  to  become,  at  thirty-seven 
the  youngest  full  professor  on  the  faculty  at 
MJ.T.  Being  in  Massachusetts,  however,  did 
not  cut  him  off  from  California.  He  and  von 
KArmAn  remained  on  as  Air  Force  advisera 
and  traveled  frequently  together  to  military 
insUUatlons  throughout  the  coxmtry.  Later, 
Tslen  Joined  von  Karm&n  on  some  HJi.To' 
projects.  In  1949.  when  aircraft  manufactur- 
ers began  to  realize  that  a  deficiency  m 
theoretical  knowledge  about  Jet  propulsion 
was  seriously  hampering  practical  advances, 
the  Guggenheim  Foundation  established  two 
major  research  centers,  at  Princeton  and  Cal- 
tech; Tsien  was  offered  the  directorship  of 
either  one.  He  chose  to  return  to  Caltech. 
with  a  substantial  salary  and  the  title  of 
Goddard  Professor  of  Jet  Propulsion.  The 
arrangements  proposed  to  him  were  ideal 
and  the  prospects  appeared  unlimited. 

•  WhUe  he  was  still  at  M.I.T.,  Tslen  had  made 
a  visit  back  to  China  to  see  his  family.  So<ne 
of  his  friends  predicted  .  that  he  wouldn't 
return  and.  Indeed,  there  was  some  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  become  president 
of  his  alma  mater.  Chlaotung  University  In 
Shanghai.  But  the  appointment  didn't  work 
out  and,  after  three  months,  he  did  return, 
with  a  pretty  wife  named  Tin  wbo,  though 
selected  for  him  by  hU  family,  happened  to 
suit  him  superbly.  Yin,  daughter  of  a  diplo- 
mat, had  been  raised  In  the  West,  was  a  stu- 
dent of  music  and  an  accomplished  singer 
and  spoke  EngUsh  fiuently^  She  adjusted' 
perhaps  more  easUy  than  Talea  himself  to 
college  life  In  Cambridge,  then  to  the  gaudy 
subtroplcs  of  Pasadena. 

Tslen  and  Yin,  as  far  as  one  could  tell,  were 
a  happy  couple.  Insulated  at  Caltech  from 
the  antl-Orlental  prejudices  of  the  region, 
they  were  warmly  received  wherever  they 
chose  to  go.  They  Uved  in  a  spacious,  un- 
pretentious old  house,  in  which  they  were 
presently  Joined  by  two  children — both 
naturally,  American  citizens  by  birth.  In  his 
role  as  father,  Tslen  soon  found  himself  at- 
tending meetings  of  the  P.T-A.  and  repair- 
ing broken  toys  for  the  nursery  school,  but  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  his  responsiblUUea  The 
Tslens  entertained  a  greet  deal  In  their  big 
house.  Many  of  Tsien's  old  coUeagues  remem- 
ber fondly  the  evenings  In  which  TMen  him- 
self, with  great  flourish,  cooked  a  nhlnnao 
dinner  at  the  table,  whUe  Yin;  who  had  spent 
aU  day  on  the  preparations,  sat  self-effac- 
ingly  at  his  side.  But  Yin  was  not  intimidated 
by  her  husband.  She  alone  made  Jokes  about 
his  tendency  to  be  stuffy.  Unlike  him,  she 
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even  took  a  drink  no^  and  then  and  If  she 
became  a  bit  giddy,  she  paid  no  attention  to 
his  grimaces  of  dlsapproTal.  "I  dont  know 
what  happened  after  we  left."  said  one  old 
friend:  "perhaps  he  gave  her  hell.  But  we 
always  bad  fun  there  and  felt  relaxed  with 
them.  I'd  say  the  marriage  was  very  success- 
ful."  The  Tslens,  apart  from  being  Chinese, 
seemed  IndlsUngulsbable  from  hundreds  of 
families  living  In  an  academic  environment. 
In  his  professional  relations,  Tsien  was 
held  less  In  aSectlon  and  more  in  esteem.  Per- 
haps because  be  was  a  Chinese  among  West- 
erners, he  was  unduly  competitive.  He  made 
excessive  demands  not  ozUy  on  himself  but 
on  the  Chinese  students  who  worked  under 
him.  He  was  profoundly  Intolerant  of  medi- 
ocrity. Talen  often  broke  the  rules  of  aca- 
demic etiquette  by  his  open  contempt  of 
Inferior  work;  more  than  one  colleague  was 
left  limp  by  some  wltherlngly  candid  com- 
ment. But  the  corollary  was  that  Tslen  was 
known  as  a  man  totally  unglven  to  cant: 
There  was  nothing  of  the  Inscrutable 
Oriental  about  him.  He  was,  if  anything,  too 
free  with  his  Judgments.  His  colleagues  con- 
sidered him  rather  arrogant  but  they  agreed 
It  was  not  ao  much  a  character  falling  as  a 
by-product  of  his  own  honesty,  self-dls- 
clpllne  and  rigorous  Intellectual  perfec- 
tionism. 

Given  this  unfettered  but  conscientious 
spirit,  Tslen  was  made  for  the  kind  of  ar- 
rangement he  had  at  Caltech.  He  served  no 
boas  but  his  own  sense  of  responsibility.  He 
could  do  what  he  chose,  teach  what  he  want- 
ed, pursue  the  research  that  Interested  him. 
He  had  an  ample  staff  of  his  own  selection 
and  generous  funds  with  which  to  finance  bis 
favorite  projects.  He  had  his  pick  of  the  best 
graduate  students  In  his  field  and  he  could 
train  them  as  he  saw  fit.  Once,  dissatisfied 
with  a  course,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  com- 
pletely new  textbook,  so  dUBcult,  It  was  said, 
that  only  the  brightest  students  coiUd  under- 
stand what  it  was  all  about.  But  as  If  his 
work  at  Caltech  were  not  enough,  Tslen  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  Aerojet 
and  an  adviser,  with  von  K&rmiUi,  on  na- 
tional defense  and  security  problems.  In  De- 
cember, 1949,  TSlen  received  widespread  at- 
tenaion — including  a  picture  story  In  Time — 
for  some  designs  he  had  made,  almost  as  a 
whim,  for  a  coast-to-coast  rocket  airliner. 
Under  Tslen,  Caltech's  Jet-propulslon  center 
became  the  focus  of  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced research  in  aeronautics. 

It  U  clear  that  by  now  TSlen.  with  Tin's 
consent,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  remain 
permanently  In  the  United  States.  He  was 
probably  no  less  devoted  to  China  than  be- 
fore and  it  was  only  with  dllBculty  that  he 
rebuffed  the  pleas  of  his  111  and  aging  father 
to  return.  But  by  now  he  had  spent  most  of 
his  adult  life  in  the  United  States  and  his 
children  knew  no  other  home.  Perhaps  more- 
Important,  he  knew  that  In  China  he  could 
never  work  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  he 
did  at  Caltech.  His  specialty,  after  all,  de- 
manded a  highly  technological  society  for 
Its 'full  exercise.  In  China  he  could,  at  best, 
perform  only  on  a  much  lower  scientific 
level.  So,  In  mid- 1949,  Tslen  executed  the  rite 
demanded  of  aliens  who  wish  to  remain  In- 
definitely In  this  country;  he  went  to  Canada, 
acquired  a  permanent  resident's  visa  and 
reentered  with  It.  Shortly  afterward,  he  made 
application  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

But  this  was  the  very  period  when  a 
strange  malaise  was  beginning  to  Infect  the 
coun&y.  In  quick  order,  a  series  of  crises  bred 
growing  nervousness  and  distress.  In  Septem- 
ber. 1949,  the  Russians  ended  the  American 
nuclear  monopoly  by  exploding  their  first 
atomic  bomb.  In  November,  Alger  Hiss  went 
on  trial  to  contend  with,  the  assertion  that 
he  hadjb^en,  whUe  a  State  Department  offi- 
cial, a  Connntmlft  tpy.  ta  Z>ecember,  Chiang 
Kai-shek  fled  before  Mao  TSe-tung's  victori- 
ous armies  to  the  Island  of  Formosa.  In  Ptob- 


ruary,  1960,  the  British  announced  that  Dr. 
Klaus  Fuchs,  ont  of  their  top  scientists,  had 
passed  on  to  the  Russians  some  of  the  Wast's 
most  important  atomic  secrets.  That  same 
month.  Senator  loseph  McCarthy  of  Wiscon- 
sin told  the  Women's  Republican  Club  of 
Wheeling  that  he  held  in  his  hands  the 
names  of  two  bjundred  five  Communists  in 
the  State  Deparltnent.  The  country  began  to 
,  see  betrayal  everywhere;  anxiety  verged  on 
panic.  1 

Inevitably,  Caltech  felt  the  effects  of  the 
mood.  Federal  igente  suddenly  discovered 
that  the  dlscussltn  group  in  which  Tslen  had 
participated  with  his  friends  more  than  a 
decade  before  had  actually  been  Professional 
Union  122,  the  Pasadena  section  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Maltna,  on  temporary  leave 
of  absence,  slmpi(y  resigned  as  director  of  the 
Jet-propulslon  lab  and  took  up  permanent 
residence  In  Part*  (where,  it  might  be  noted, 
he  has  since  becf>me  a  very  successful  mod- 
ernist painter) .  ^me  of  Tslen 's  other  friends 
of  former  days  fiared  less  well.  One  was  In- 
dicted for  denytig  Party  membership  and 
shipped  off  to  Jail.  Others  lost  their  Jobs  at 
universities.  Soaie  left  science  altogether, 
usually  to  go  into  business,  where  they  never 
again  made  use  «f  their  talents.  At  no  pomt 
was  It  alleged  that  the  cell  members,  as  Com- 
munists, did  nmything  more  serious  than 
talk.  But  in  theap  days,  talk  was  more  than 
enough.  Tslen  learned  of  impending  trouble 
when  P3.I.  agents  began  poking  around  the 
campus,  asking  questions  about  him.  In  June 
1950,  he  was  notified  that  his  security  clear- 
ance had  been  rtvoked  and  that  he  was  no 
longer  welcome  to  perform  services  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Tslen  was  shqcked.  More  damaged  than 
his  career,  whlchicould  thrive  nicely  without 
classified  work,  «vas  his  pride.  He  felt  he 
had  given  every  bit  of  bla  energy  to  the 
Umted  States  and  in  return  had  been  dis- 
missed in  incredibly  shabby  fashion.  He  took 
no  consolation  from  being  treated  no  worse 
than  many  other«.  including  some  of  his  own 
friends.  "I  am  japparenUy  an  unwelcome 
guest  in  this  coimtry,"  he  told  one  of  his 
colleagues.  Out  it  his  indignation  emerged 
the  reflection  ttafcit  he  had.  quite  possibly, 
made  a  mistake! in  deciding  to  become  an 
American.  It  wasi  at  this  point,  according  to 
all  evidence,  that  he  began  to  contemplate 
returning  to  Chin  i. 
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Washington  Evening  Star  Calls  It  the 
Presi4ent  at  Hu  Best 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LlfCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

cif  mcRiGAN 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPRBSENTATIVKS 
Monday,  ^ovemher  20, 1967 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  news  conference  last  Friday 
has  drawn  rave  t^vlews  from  newspapers 
across  the  comitry,  and  deservedly  so. 

I  think  that  Editorial  reaction  to  the 
President's  perlbrmance  was  best  sum- 
med up  by  the  Washington  Evening  Star : 

It  is  difficult  tti  recall  any  White  House 
news  conference  !more  Impressive  than  the 
one  staged  yest^day  by  President  John- 
son. ...  It  was  a  memorable  performance. 

I  congratulaK^  the  President  for  a 
masterful  Job.  [Those  of  us  who  have 
often  attended  [meetings  at  the  White 
House  know  tha(  the  President  was  doing 
nothing  more  than  being  himself.  This 
relaxed,  Informative  and  utterly  charm- 


ing Lyndon  Jcdu^on  is  the  kind  of  man 
Americans  wlU  want  to  keep  around  for 
another  4-year  term. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  insert  into 
the  Record  the  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star: 

The  Paxsi^xMT  at  His  Bkst 

It  Is  difficult  to  [recall  any  White  House 
news  conference  njore  Impressive  than  the 
one  staged  yesterdSy  by  President  Johnson 
The  TV  cameras  eovered  him  from  better 
angles  than  usual,  i  and  a  "necklace"  micro- 
phone let  him  movp  about  freely,  away  from 
the  pulpit-like  podium.  He  spoke  without 
notes,  in  good,  strqng.  simple  English. 

His  defense  of  Ai|ierlcan  policy  in  Vietnam 
was  masterful  and  teloquent.  His  recollection 
of  the  faultfinding.  backblUng  and  censo- 
rious attacks  suffeged  by  many  of  his  pred- 
ecessors was  Instructive.  So  was  his  own 
Llncolnesque  comment  on  the  White  House- 
"The  Important  thing  for  every  man  who 
occupies  this  place  Is  to  ...  try  to  find  out 
what  Is  right  and  Ifcen  do  it  without  regard 
to  polls  and  criticisms." 

Polls,  Mr.  Johnion  made  clear,  do  not 
make  him  feel  faint  of  heart,  for  they  merely 
reflect  ptTbllc  moods  that  are  as  fickle  as  the 
wind.  Ask  Harry  Ttuman.  As  for  the  critics 
the  President  was  relaxed,  good-tempered' 
but  devastating  in  what  he  had  to  say  In 
distinguishing  between  the  honest  ones  and 
those  who  claim  to  be  peace  demonstrators 
but  whose  outrageous  conduct— like  that 
displayed  against  Secretary  Rusk  the  other 
night — amounts  t^  something  more  like 
hoodltimlsm.  It  Is  "storm-trooper  bullying 
and  howling  and  taking  the  law  Into  their 
own  hands" — an  "eatremely  dangerous'  sort 
of  thing  that  U  "^ot  very  helpful  to  the  men 
who  are  fighting  tl)e  war  for  us." 

All  this  came  through  to  the  TV  viewer 
with  striking  forcefuiness.  It  was  a  memora- 
ble performance.  Some  people  keep  saying 
that  the  President  has  a  serious  communi- 
cation problem  wlti  the  general  public,  and 
especially  with  the  so-caUed  liberal  commu- 
nlty.  If  so,  he  should  be  pretty  well  able  to 
solve  it  by  resorting  more  often  to  the  kind 
of  dlscoime  he  has  jjuat  given. 


A  CharlestoU  Success  Story 

EXTENSIOiTot  REMARKS 

HON.  L.  RIDDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOTTpi   CSKOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  ot  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  N&vember  20, 1967 

Mr.  RIVERS,  htr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  pface  in  the  Record  a 
moving  story  from  the  Charleston  News 
&  Courier  of  October  22  concerning  the 
success  story  of  Charleston's  own  Joe 
Pike.  At  an  age  when  most  men  would  be 
definitely  afraid  of  change.  Joe  Flke 
launched  into  a  new  business  which  has 
not  only  been  a  success  but  an  inspira- 
tion for  both  Joe  Flke  and  his  son  and 
for  Douglas  Wyatt.  a  young  man  who 
though  blind  has  helped  to  write  the  suc- 
cess story. 

The  article  follolws: 

lNsn>K  Piano  St^rx — Succxss  Stories 
(By  Claire  M.  McPhall) 
"It  Is  all  started  three    years  ago.  I  sud- 
denly decided  to  quit  my  Job,  and  go  Into 
business  for  myself ."i 

As  a  result  of  [his  decision  Joe  Pike 
launched  a  new  bui  Ineas,  Inquired  his  teen- 
age son,  and  brought  to  Charleston  a  r«- 
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markable  yoimg  man  whose  technical  ability 
Biakes  his  blindness  seem  inconsequential. 
~  For  33  years,  Flke  had  worked  in  the  same 
(aetory,  and  one  might  have  supposed  the 
pattern  too  firmly  established  to  make  a 
diange — but  he  was  luckier  than  some  men 
^th  the  same  urge.  He  had  a  hobby  which 
bad  turned  Into  an  avocation  through  the 
Tears. 

His  Interest  In  music  dated  back  to  his 
liJgh  school  days  when  he  played  piano  with 
the  band  and  orchestra  at  Charleston  High. 
It  was  during  this  time,  in  1928,  he  started 
.  his  own  dance  band  which  he  had  for  a 
number  of  years. 

For  near'y  40  years  Flke  has  been  a  famil- 
iar and  popular  figure  with  the  local  musl- 
oUns  and  bands  as  he  played  piano  and 
organ  at  many  civic  affairs.  His  evenings  have 
...  been  filled  with  many  engagements  and  ac- 
ttTlUes  with  the  local  Uluslclans  Union,  of 
which  he  has  been  secretary  for  17  years. 

nus  It  was  that  his  avocation  became 
Ml  vocation  when  he  decided  to  learn  the 
piano  business — the  techniclallUes  of  i«- 
bollding  pianos  and  selling  them. 

Flke  is  the  first  to  admit  that  it  was  tough 
at  first — he  had  to  learn  things  the  hard 
way.  "Experience  was  his  best  teacher"  he 
relates.  After  tearing  a  few  old  pianos  apart, 
be  and  his  then,  12-year-old  son  took  a  trip 
and  visited  several  piano  factories.  He  gath- 
ered all  the  ideas  and  knowledge  he  could, 
and  came  back  with  renewed  enthusiasm 
which  he  Imparted  to  his  young  son.  Joe  Jr., 
became  an  eager  student,  and  soon  learned 
the  fine  art  of  tuning  and  adjusting  pianos. 
Two  years  ago,  he  was  written  up  in  a  na- 
ttooal  technical  magazine  as  the  "youngest 
piano  tuner  in  the  natioc".  Today,  his  father 
If  quick  to  tell  you  that  he  Is  "one  of  the 
best".  Not  only  Is  he  a  good  technician,  but 
he  has  learned  from  his  Dad  the  art  of  re- 
flnlshlng  fine  wood,  and  takes  much  pride  in 
bis  work. 

"little"  Joe  has  inherited  his  dad's  musi- 
cal abUlty.  His  musical  education  began  with 
bis  father  teaching  him  chords.  A  few  lessons 
with  other  teachers  failed  to  inspire  Joe  to 
more  formal  teaching,  so  he  used  the  chord 
foundation  and  an  uncanny  ear  to  become 
s  "self-taught"  pianist.  He  hears  a  popular 
tune  once  or  twice,  and  has  the  ability  to 
ptay  It  from  ear.  Today,  he  too  plays  with  a 
dance  band,  and  fills  in  for  his  father  upon 
occasion.  Just  15  years  old  now,  he  is  a  sopho- 
more at  Rivers  High  School.  He  works  after 
school  and  on  Saturdays  in  his  father's  work- 
shop and  store. 

When  asked  If  his  talent  In  Playing  the 
piano  shouldn't  be  given  a  more  prominent 
place  in  his  program  right  now,  Joe  responds: 
"Ko,  my  real  Interest  is  in  the  business  and 
bdplng  Dad.  I  don't  feel  that  I  will  lose  my 
ability  to  play  and  can  develop  my  talent 
later  if  I  want  to." 

This  is  no  bored,  frustrated  teen-ager.  Joe 
Is  a  young  man  with  a  hobby  and  an  avid  In- 
tsrest  in  the  business  world. 

Hard  at  work  in  the  back  of  Flke's  shop  you 
will  find  another  bright  young  man  Douglas 
(Doug)  Wyatt,  U  34  years  old  and  comes  from 
CossvlUe,  Tenn.  Five  years  ago.  when  Doug 
ws  hunting,  he  leaned  his  shotgun  against 
» tree.  The  gun  feU  catching  the  trigger  on  a 
stamp  as  it  went  down.  The  blast  caught 
wyatt,  both  barrels,  in  the  face.  He  will  tell 
ywi  that  he  feeU  lucky  to  be  aUve.  as  the 
ooctors  said  a  fraction  of  difference  in  the 
olrectlon  of  the  shot  would  have  kUled  him 
jastanUy.  As  a  result,  Wyatt.  at  age  19,  had  to 
'••m  to  live  In  a  world  of  darkness. 
.^^^  *  lo^^K  period  of  recovery,  he  attended 
we  School  for  R«hablUtatlon  of  the  Blind  in 
*^tttte  Rock,  Ark.  There,  during  his  last  year 
whlgh  school  he  was  given  the  opportimity 
™  five  hours  each  Saturday  to  gain  experience 
jn  many  fields  so  that  he  might  discover  an 
mterest  to  enable  -him  to  earn  a  Uvlng.  As  a 
'•''It  of  a  twohour  tuning  obeervaUon. 
wjatt  became  fascinated  wltti  the  piano  and 
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went  to  the  Talladega,  Alabama  Institute  for 
the  deaf  and  blind  to  study  to  become  a  piano 
technician.  Here  he  learned  tuning,  reatring- 
ing,  reconditioning,  regulating,  salesmanahlp 
and  "everything  he  UMded  to  know  to  com- 
pletely overhaul"  a  piano. 

He  came  to  Charleston  in  September  of 
19M  when  he  was  hired  by  Flke.  Flke  saya: 
"Just  tell  Mm  where  the  piano  Is.  He  carries 
on  from  there."  His  expert  fingers,  and  un- 
usually keen  ears  help  him  accomplish  much 
that  those  with  two  eyes  might  find  Impos- 
sible. Wyatt  lives  alone,  keeping  hoiue  and 
cooking  for  himself,  enjoying  his  stero  rec- 
ords, his  reclining  chair  and  his  TV.  Just  re- 
cently he  called  the  repair  shop  to  complain 
that  his  TV  picture  tube  was  not  working. 
He  enjoys  his  TV  even  if  he  can't  see  It,  and 
wants  it  in  good  working  order  so  his  friends 
can  enjoy  it  when  they  stop  in. 

At  the  end  of  a  day,  when  the  shop  on  John 
Street  Is  closed  up.  It  might  very  likely  be 
Wyatt  who  closes  the  large  doors  in  the  work- 
shop and  secures  things  for  the  night.  He  too, 
has  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  Joe  Flke  and 
his  son,  and  shares  their  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion when  a  worn,  out-of-tune  ^lano  is  over- 
hauled and  reconditioned  and  leaves  the  shop 
as  a  useful  Instrunaent. 


U.S.  Search  for  Peace  m  VietuM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  NKw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OH  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  20, 1967 

Mrs.  KELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
31,  1966,  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  chronological  list  of  negotia- 
tion attempts  in  Vietnam,  dating  from 
1960  imtll  July  23,  1966.  In  order  to  up- 
date the  Initiatives  taken  by  the  United 
States  and  other  governments  In  the 
quest  for  a  permanent  and  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  I  am 
inserting  another  chronology  which  lists 
the  free  world's  continuing  efforts  to 
search  for  peace  in  Vietnam  from  August 
3,  L966,  until  September  29,  1967: 

August  6,  1966:  The  Foreign  Ministers 
of  Thailand,  Malaysia,  and  the  Philip- 
pines signed  a  Joint  statement  calling 
for  Asian  nations  to  Join  in  a  peaceful 
appeal  to  the  leaders  of  all  coimtries  in- 
volved In  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Seventeen 
Asian  countries  received  diplomatic  notes 
as  a  followup  to  the  joint  statement. 

August  7,  1966:  A  Peking  broadcast 
denounced  this  appeal  as  a  "peace  in 
Asia  committee  to  peddle  the  UJ3.  'peace' 
fraud." 

August  8,  1966:  A  Nhan  Dan  commen- 
tary also  denounced  this  same  appeal  as 
a  "cheap  farce  staged  by  third-class 
henchmen  of  U.S.  imperialism." 

August  31,  1966:  The  UJJ.  General 
Secretary  U  Thant  proposed  three  steps 
to  end  the  war:  cessation  of  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam;  mutual  reduction  of  hos- 
tilities; willingness  to  negotiate  with  all 
participants  in  the  fighting. 

September  19,  1966:  Pope  Paul  VI  is- 
sued an  encyclical  containing  a  plea  for 
peace.  President  Johnson  itsued  a  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  Pope's  plea. 

September  24,  1966:  Hanoi  scorned 
UJS.  Ambassador  Goldberg's  speech  for 
the  conditional  nature  of  the  bombing 


cessation  offer,  for  failure  to  recognize 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam  as  "sole  legal  representative  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people,"  and  for 
attempting  to  use  the  UJJ.  as  an  "In- 
strument for  their  aggressive  policy  In 
Vietnam." 

September  26.  1966:  Philippine  Presi- 
dent Marcos  annoimced  in  Honolulu  that 
In  consultation  with  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  'the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Thailand  an  invitation  had  been 
"extended  to  the  Governments  of  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  to 
join  in  a  conference  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  to  review  pros- 
pects for  a  peaceful  settlement. 

September  1966:  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  carried  UJS.  basic  message  on  nego- 
tiations to  more  than  100  representatives 
of  ministerial  rank  at  the  21st  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

October  1 ,  1966 :  Nwth  Vietnam  termed 
the  upcraning  Manila  Conference  a  "war 
conference"  convened  to  intensify  "their 
aggressive  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  cover 
up  the  bitter  isolation  of  the  United 
States  in  this  war."  The  NLFSV  de- 
nounced the  meeting  as  a  "conference  of 
criminal  leaders." 

October  6.  1966:  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Brown  aimounced  a  six-point 
peace  plan  aimed  at  ending  the  Vietnam 
war  and  asked  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Gromyko  to  join  him  in  reconvening  the 
1954  Geneva  Conference. 

October  8, 1966:  Hancri  and  the  NLFSV 
"sternly  rebuffed"  the  Brown  pnHMsal  as 
a  "rehash"  of  the  recent  UJ3.  peace  Ini- 
tiatives, charging  that  the  proposal  dem- 
onstrated Britain's  delinquoicy  as  a 
Geneva  cochairman. 

October  11,  1966:  Ambassador  G<dd- 
berg  said  United  States  welctmied  the 
proposal  of  British  Foreign  Secretary 
Brown  for  an  immediate  rec(Hivenlng  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  and  was  prepcu^ 
to  discuss  the  constructive  proposals  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary  as  well  as  other 
proposals. 

October  24,  1966:  The  United  Arab  Re- 
public. India  and  Yugoslavia  at  the  con- 
cluslOTi  of  their  meeting  in  New  Delhi  is- 
sued a  communique  voicing  concern  over 
the  dangerous  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  calling  for  an  inunediate  end  to 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  without 
any  preconditions. 

October  25,  1966:  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Manila  Conference,  the  seven  par- 
ticipating countries — ^Australia,  Korea. 
New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Republic  of 
Vletman — issued  a  communique  assert- 
ing their  determination  to  continue  the 
defense  of  South  Vietnam  and  renewed 
their  commitment  to  finding  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  conflict.  The  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  listed  six  es- 
sential elements  of  peace.  The  other 
governments  endorsed  these  views  and 
declared  that  their  forces  shall  be  with- 
drawn, after  close  consultation,  as  the 
other  side  withdraws  its  forces  to  the 
north,  ceases  Infiltration,  and  the  level 
of  violence  subsides.  The  forces  will  be 
withdrawn,  they  agreed,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  not  later  than  6  months  after 
"the  above  conditions"  have  been  ful- 
fiUed. 
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October  27,  1906:  Peking  accused 
Indian  Prime  Minister  OandMand  Pres- 
ident Tito  of  Yugoslavia  of  trying  to 
"peddle  the  peace  fraud  concocted  by  the 
United  States  ahd  the  Soviet  Union." 
and  labeled  the  communique  of  October 
24  from  the  United  Arab  Republic,  India, 
and  Yugoslavia  as  a  "reproduction  of  U 
Thant's  three-point  'peace  proposal.'" 
the  Chinese  Communists — Chicoms-^ 
failed  to  mention  Nasser's  role  at  the 
conference. 

October  28.  1966:  Both  Hanoi  and  the 
NliPSV  gave  a  cold  and  hostile  reception 
.  to  the  Manila  communique.  The  NLFSV 
described  the  proposal  &s  equivalent  to 
"a  demand  for  our  people  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  serve  as  slaves  of  UJ3. 
neocolonialism."  The  Chlcoms  labeled 
the  6-month  withdrawal  pledge  an  "out- 
and-out  swindle." 

November  9, 1966:  The  Canadian  Sec- 
retary of  External  Alfalrs.  Paul  Martin, 
who  tadd  talks  In  Warsaw  previously, 
today  began  several  days  of  talks  with 
Soviet  leaders  in  Moscow.  On  his  return 
he  told  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
that  he  had  put  forth  to  the  Polish  and 
Soviet  leaders  suggested  sieps  which 
might  be  taken  "to  lead  us  away  from  a 
mllltaxy  toward  a  political  settlement." 
November  15,  1966:  Peking  noted 
Martin's  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
described  it  as  part  of  the  Soviet  plot 
for  "peace  talks  fraud." 

December  8,  19««:  Pope  Paul  VI  In 
referring  to  the  holiday  ceasefire  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  "this  truce  be- 
comes an  armistice  and  that  the  armi- 
stice be  the  occasion  for  sincere  negotia- 
tions which  will  lead  to  peace."  UJf .  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant  and  a  White 
House  spokesman  endorsed  the  FDntUTs 
appeal  on  the  same  day. 

December  10,  1966:  A  NLFSV  radio 
broadcast  implied  that  the  Pope's  ap- 
peal was  designed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  NUSVs  original  "humanitarian" 
offer. 

December  15,  1966:  A  Chinese  Com- 
munist Government  statement  com- 
mented that  the  Pope  has  "always  served 
UjB.  imperialism  In  Its  peace  talk 
swindles." 

December  19,  1966:  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg sent  a  letter  to  UJf.  Secretary  U 
Thant  which  referred  to  Pope  Paul's  ap- 
peal of  December  8  and  requested  that 
Secretary  General  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  "bring  about  the  neces- 
sary discussions"  which  could  lead  to  a 
cease-flre.  The  letter  contained  an  assur- 
ance that  the  UjS.  Government  would 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral in  getting  discussions  started 
promptly  and  bringing  them  to  a  suc- 
cessful completion. 

Deoendaer  30,  1966:  Foreign  Secretary 
Brown  addressed  messages  to  the  United 
States.  North  Vietnam,  and  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  proposing  a  three-way  meet- 
ing to  arrange  a  cessation  of  hostillUes 
and  offered  to  make  facilities  available 
in  any  suitable  British  territory  to  help 
with  the  preparatory  work. 

December  30.  1966:  XJM.  Secretary 
General  U  Thant,  In  replying  to  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg's  letter  of  December  19, 
reiterated  his  three-point  program  and 
also  urged  that  the  United  States  stop 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  "even 
without  conditions.'' 


Deoembes  31. 1966:  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg in  replb  to  U  Thant's  letter  of  De- 
cember 30  xeaflhmed  U.S.  wfflingness  to 
cease  the  tombtng  In  North  Vietnam 
"the  moment  there  is  an  assurance,  pri- 
vate or  otharwlse,  that  there  would  be  a 
reciprocal  response  towards  peace  from 
North  Vletaam."  Ambassador  Goldberg 
noted,  however,  that  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict cannot  be  attained  by  appeals  for 
or  the  exeT0se  of  restraint  by  only  one 
side.  He  w^comed  the- idea  of  an  ex- 
tended holiday  ceasefire  and  regretted 
that  "the  other  parties  concerned  have 
shown  no  Interest  so  far  In  such  a  cease- 
flre." 

January  i.  1967:  President  Johnson, 
responding  to  a  question  concerning  the 
British  propesed  peace  talks,  said: 

We  have  h^rd  from  the  British.  We  are 
delighted  to  Have  their  views  and  their  stig- 
gestlonk.  We  are  very  agreeable  and  rather 
axutloua  to  in«et  as  I  have  said  over  the  past 
months,  anywhere,  anytime,  that  Hanoi  Is 
willing  to  coKte  to  a  conference  table.  We 
appreciate  the  Interest  of  all  peace-loving 
nations  In  armnglng  a  ceasefire,  in  attempt- 
ing to  bring  the  disputing  parties  together, 
and  In  an  e4ort  to  work  out  a  conference 
where  various  views  can  be  exchanged.  .  .  . 

January  2,  1967:  Pope  Paul  VI  wel- 
comed the  December  30  proposal  of  For- 
eign Secretary  Brown  for  a  three-way 
meeting  to  arrange  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties in  a  message  to  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
son. 

January  3.  1967:  Hanoi  denoimced  the 
same  British  proposal  as  a  rehash  of  the 
"deceitful  shopworn  clamor  of  the  U.S. 
imperialists,'*  c<»demned  Brown's  fail- 
ure to  Include  the  NLFSV  as  a  partici- 
pant at  the  proposed  meeting,  and 
claimed  that  the  British  initiative  runs 
counter  to  Britain's  responsibilities  as  a 
Geneva  cochairman. 

January  5,  1967:  The  Chlcoms  labeled 
the  British  imitlatlve  as  a  "new  trick  of 
the  great  peace  talk  conspiracy  pursued 
by  the  United  States  in  collaboration 
with  the  Soviet  Union." 

January  17, 1967:  The  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  offered  to  dis- 
cuss an  extension  of  the  4-day  truce  with 
representatives  of  the  DRV. 

January  18, 1967:  A  NLFSV  broadcast 
strongly  critl4l«d  this  proposal  pointing 
out  that  no  discussions  were  necessary 
since  the  N1*«V  had  already  made  a 
unilateral  dei^slon  on  a  7-day  truce  and 
even  If  discussions  were  In  order,  they 
should  not  »e  held  with  the  North, 
"which  has  nothing  to  do  with  military 
situation  in  tlie  South." 

January  28,  1967:  DRV  Foreign  Min- 
ister Nguyen  Duy  Trlnh  In  an  interview 
on  Hanoi  radio  stated: 

It  is  only  af  t«-  the  imconditlonal  cessation 
of  U.S.  bomUng  and  all  other  acts  of  war 
against  the  DBJV  that  there  could  be  talks 
between  the  D^V  and  the  United  States. 

February  2.!  1967:  President  Johnson 
said  that  he  was  not  aware  of  "any  se- 
rious effort  that  the  other  side  has  made. 
In  my  Judgme|it,  to  bring  the  fighting  to 
a  stop  and  to  stt^  the  war."  He  i«af- 
firmed  the  deep  interest  «C  tZie  Uattad 
States  in  a  pmrapt  aiid 
ment  of  all  problem  ki 

February  8,  I96T:  MmHtlSII^  another 
message  from  .Pope  Paol  ^;  the  Preil- 
dentsald: 
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We  are  prepared  to  talk  at  any  tUne  and 
place.  In  any  forum,  with  the  object  of 
bringing  peace  ^  Vietnam.  However.  1  know 
you  would  not  |eq;>eet  us  to  reduce  military 
action  xmless  tfte  other  side  is  willing  to  do 
likewise.  We  ar«  prepared  to  discuss  the  bai- 
anced  reduction  In  mUltary  activity,  the  ces- 
sation of  hoetUities,  or  any  practical  arrange- 
ment which  coi4ld  lead  to  these  resulto. 

February  9.' 1967:  In  a  press  confer- 
ence.  Secretaiiy  of  State  Rusk  stated: 

For  some  time  now  there  has  been  evident 
a  systemaOc  campaign  by  the  Oommunlst 
side  to  bring  about  an  unconditional  and 
permanent  cessation  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  without  any  corresponding 
military  action  en  their  side  in  exchange  for 
the  possibUity  of  talks — talks  which  are  thm 
far  formless  and  without  content.  We  cannot 
accept  a  situation  In  which  men  and  arms 
move,  without  Interruption  by  ui.  to  cron 
the  17th  parallel  and  attack  Allied  armed 
forces  and  Vietnamese  elvUlans  In  the  Soutli. 
They  must  not  vpect  us  to  stop  our  military 
action  by  l>ombing  while  they  continue  their 
military  action  »y  invasion.  No  one  has  been 
able  or  willing  t4)  give  us  any  Information  on 
this  subject. 

•  •   !       •  •  •    • 

Let  me  say  «^etly  and  sincerely  to  sn 
capitals  on  the  otho-  side:  Let  good  senat 
take  charge  for  aU  of  us  In  this  situation. 
Recognize  the  necessity  for  elementary  reci- 
procity. Join  with  us  In  a  common  search  for 
peace.  Let  us  make  use  of  the  means  available 
to  us  to  ezchanige  views  and  to  search  iat 
those  common  interests  upon  which  peace 
can  be  built. 

February  8-13,  1967:  During  the  lunar 
New  Year  truce,  the  United  States  siu- 
pended  bombing  for  5  days  and  18  hours 
after  many  prior  weeks  in  which  the  UJS. 
Government  had  communicated  to  Hanoi 
several  possible  routes  to  peace,  any  one 
of  which  the  United  States  was  prepared 
to  take.  I 

February  8.  1967:  President  Johnson 
wrote  President  Ho  Chi  MInh  and  pro- 
posed to  order  the  cessation  of  bombing 
against  North  Vietnam  and  the  halt  of 
further  augmentation  of  U.S.  forces  In 
South  Vietnam,  as  soon  as  he  was  as- 
sured that  infiltration  into  South  Viet- 
nam by  land  and  sea  had  stopped. 

February  13,  1967:  Ho  Chi  Minh  de- 
clared that  "real  peace"  could  be  restored 
In  Vietnam  If  ttie  "UJ8.  Imperialists  end 
unconditionally  and  definitively  the 
bombing  and  all  other  acts  of  war  against 
the  DRV.  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam 
all  American  and  satellite  troops,  recog- 
nize the  NLFSV.  and  let  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  settle  themselves  thdr 
own  affairs." 

February  13,  1967:  The  White  House 
released  a  statement  by  the  President 
annoimcing  the  resumption  of  full-scale 
hostilities,  after  the  lunar  New  Year 
truce.  The  President  said: 

UnfOTtunately,  the  only  response  we  hare 
had  frtMn  the  Haaol  government  was  to  use 
the  periods  for  major  resupply  efforts  ct 
their  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  Despite  our 
elTorts  and  thoee  of  third  parties,  no  otfew 
response  has  as  yeft  come  from  Hanoi. 

Under  these  rlrriimstsnnes.  In  falmeas  ts 
our  own  troops  aa^  Vbem  at  out  ■lUes.  we  hat 
no  alternative  tni  to  TewiMs  ftui-scale  ha*- 
tuittp  $nm  tlM  MSM-fin.  Bat  the  dw 
to  paaee  laraod  ^riiU  tmmla.  c^an,  and  « 
**•  !■•»•■•*  at  Miy  itmm  to  g»  more  than 
halfway  t»  mmt  aay  squttaMe  overture  Xroa 
tbeotlMriMa.     ^ 
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loade  public  a  text  of 
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iUrch  14  aide-memoire  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  parties  directly  involved  in 
tiHe  Vietnam  conflict  proposing  a  gen- 
eral stand-still  truce,  preliminary  talks, 
and  reconvening  of  the  1954  Geneva 
Conference.  On  the  same  day  the  United 
States  made  public  its  interim  r^ly  of 
March  15  and  its  final  reply  of  March  18 
accepting  the  Secretary  General's  three- 
step  proposal  and  stating  its  readiness  to 
enter  immediately  and  constructively  in- 
to discussions  on  the  details  of  such  a 
general  cessation  of  hostilities  as  the  first 
dement  in  this  three-point  proposal. 

April  5,  1967:  Hanoi  vehemently  at- 
tacked the  three-point  proposal  of  U 
Tbant  stating  that  the  proposal  was  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States  because 
it  "placed  the  aggressors  and  the  fighters 
•gainst  aggression  on  the  same  footing," 
did  not  call  for  an  end  to  U.S.  "aggres- 
sion" or  for  U.S.  withdrawal,  and  con- 
tained no  clause  dealing  with  the  NLFSV 
April  10,  1967:  The  Ceylonese  Prime 
Minister  issued  a  peace  plan  calling  for 
t  meeting  between  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment, the  NLFSV  and  HaiK>l  to  discuss 
the  preconditions  for  a  cease-flre. 

April  12,  1967:  The  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam — GVN — expressed 
its  willingness  to  meet  with  representa- 
tives from  the  other  side,  and  to  send  a 
r«)resentative  to  Ceylon  to  participate  in 
discussions  to  resolve  the  conflict. 

April  11,  1967:  Canadian  Minister  of 
Brtemal  Affairs  Paul  Martin  presented 
s  four-stage  proposal  for  a  cease-fire  in 
Vietnam,  based  on  the  1954  Geneva 
agreements. 

April  16,  1967:  The  Hanoi  radio  de- 
scribed Martin's  plan  as  a  "crafty  scheme 
of  the  U.S.  imperialists." 

April  18. 1967:  The  GVN  welcomed  the 
Csnadlan  i^an  of  April  11.  1967.  as  it 
telt  it  raised  many  matters  worthy  of 
tttenUon.  ^ 

April  19.  1967:  The  U.S.  Government 
supported  the  GVN  statement  of  April 
18.  1967,  which  described  the  Canadian 
IffWwal  as  a  plan  which  offered  "con- 
dderable  promise  for  <i«M>ffcalatlng  the 
ooDflict  In  Vietnam  and  for  moving  to- 
ward an  overall  settlement."  The  US 
Government  issued  a  statement  calling 
for  an  extension  oi  the  Demilitarized 
ZMie—DMZ— through  a  withdrawal  of 
ERV,  United  States,  and  GVN  troops  10 
miles,  respectively,  north  and  south  of 
UieDMZ. 

April  21,  1967:  Hanoi  cited  the  US 
proposal  as  an  attempt  to  set  up  "a  vast 
no  man's  land  perpetually  partitioning 
Vietnam." 

^ril  23.  1967:  Pektog's  People's  Daily 
ww>rt«l  the  DRVs  rejecUon  of  the 
MiZ  plan  as  a  "sinister  truce"  aimed  at 
omg  plans  for  further  escalation 

U»9  12  1967:  U  Thant  appealed  for  a 
««  to  the  bombhig  of  North  Vietnam 
SSf  T^f^^?''  Go'<">ere  repUed  that 
h«LS?**»  ®***®^  ^'^  '^a^  to  stop  the 
o«nWr«  if  there  were  "appropriate  de- 
wtalatlon  on  the  other  side  " 

May  23-24,  1967:  The  United  States 
•no  Vietnamese  Governments  declared  a 

Budn.  '^^^^  ^  °^^  to  observe 
BUMha  s  birthday.  Hanoi  and  the  Viet- 

Sf  ^"^  to  observe  the  cease-fire, 
^marked  the  sixth  suspension  of 
"■»bing  since  May  1965. 

September,  1967:  The  United  States 
■»«  explored  the  posslbUlty  of  United 


Nations  Security  Council  action  with 
members  of  the  Coimdl;  however,  the 
United  States  found  a  wldeq^read  reluc- 
tance to  act  in  the  Security  Council  and 
in  the  General  Assembly,  In  the  face  of 
opposition  to  UJJ.  involvement  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  North  Vietnam. 

September  2,  1967:  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg again  asked  whether  North  Vietnam 
conceives  that  the  cessation  of  bombing 
should  lead  to  any  other  results  than 
meaningful  negotiation  under  circum- 
stances which  would  not  disadvantage 
either  side.  Ambassador  Goldberg  also 
asked  how  Hanoi's  supporters  would  use 
their  influence  and  power  to  move  the 
Vietnam  conflict  promptly  toward  a 
peaceful  solution,  if  we  were  to  take  the 
first  step.  No  helpful  answers  to  these 
questions  have  yet  been  received. 

September  29,  1967:  In  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  President  Johnson  stated: 

As  we  have  told  Hanoi  time  and  time  again 
the  heart  of  the  matter  reaUy  is  this:  The 
United  States  Is  wlUtag  to  stop  all  aerial  and 
naval  bombardment  of  North  Vietnam  when 
this  will  lead  promptly  to  productive  discus- 
sions. We.  of  course,  assume  that  while  dis- 
cussions proceed.  North  Vietnam  would  not 
take  advantage  of  the  bombing  cessation  or 
limitation. 


PoMetsioi  aad  Use  of  LSD  To  Be  a 
Criminal  Offense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  FLcaaoA 
.     IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14.  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  whkdi 
would  amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  make  it  a  crime  for 
anyone  to  possess  LSD  and  other  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs  except  pursuant  to  a 
prescription  issued  by  a  duly  Ucensed 
practitioner. 

I  am  pleased  to  annotmce  that  the  fol- 
lowing Members  join  with  me  in  ^xmsor- 
ing  this  bill:  Chairman  Stagccrs.  Mr. 
Kyros,  Mr.  KORNEGAY,  Mr.  Priedel'.  Mr 
Devini,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  DnfCKLL.  Mr.  Nil- 
sen,   Mr.   CtmNINGHAM,   Mr.   BHOYHttL   of 

North  Carolina,  Mr.  Harvet,  Mr.  Vah 
Deerlin.  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Watson.  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Watkdjs.  Mr.  Muspht  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Satterfield,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  RoNAK.  Mr.  Kuykendall, 
Mr.  Blanton,  Mr.  Stuckey,  and  Mr 
Skubixz. 

Under  existing  law  it  is  not  illegal  for 
a  person  to  possess  USD  for  his  own  con- 
sumption. This  legislation  would  close 
this  gap  in  the  law  by  making  such  pos- 
session iUegal  except  when  the  drug  Is 
prescribed  by  a  duly  Ucensed  practitioner. 

Of  all  the  drugs  available  to  our  youth. 
Lysergic  acid  dythalamJde.  otherwise 
known  as  LSD,  is  the  most  dangerous. 
simply  because  we  know  so  little  about 
permanent  adverse  effects  of  the  drug. 

But.  we  do  know  some  the  the  imme- 
diate effects  on  the  human  body  after 
taking  a  dosage:  dilated  and  unequal 
pupils,  increases  in  heart  rate,  blood 
pressure,  and  body  temperature:  local 
sweating    and   salivation.    Nausea   and 
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vomiting  are  common  effects,  as  ar« 
muscular  tightness  and  distorted  sensa- 
tions. Subjective  and  emotional  ef^cts. 
hicludlng  the  fiight  of  ideas,  are  highly 
varied,  but  imfortvmately"are  tiie  effects 
sought  in  the  nonmedical  use  of  the 
drug. 

Other  complications  or  adverse  reac- 
tions from  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
LSD  include  schizophrenic  and  paranoid 
reactions,  psychotic  depre&dons,  anti- 
social behavior,  convulsions,  and  the  act- 
ing out  of  suicidal  tendencies. 

,We  do  not  yet  know  clearly  what  per- 
manent damage  may  be  done  to  the 
brain  tissues  or  to  chromosomes.  The 
possible  mutation  of  chromosomes  from 
the  use  of  LSD  may  well  result  in  de- 
formed offspring. 

It  is  estimated  that  abuse  of  LSD  by 
young  adults  ranges  from  3  percent  to 
10  percent,  but  it  is  aclcnowledged  that 
chronic  use  or  habituation  is  on  the 
increase. 

The  only  oflBcial  and  legal  repository 
of  LSD  is  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  where  the  available  supply  is 
In  the  order  of  18  grams,  or  about 
180,000  average  human  doses.  This  is  also 
the  only  known  source  of  the  pure  form 
of  the  drug. 

The  shocking  fact  is  that  the  quantity 
located  in  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  Is  only  a  fraction,  perhaps 
one  one-hundredth  or  one  one-thou- 
sandth of  the  total  amount  in  existence 
from  other  sources. 

The  problem  is  further  compounded 
by  the  knowledge  that  most  of  the  LSD 
from  other  sources  is  Impure  and  thus 
when  taken  usually  produces  much  more 
harmful  effects.  It  is  this  poor  quaUty 
form  of  LSD  which  is  readily  available 
to  the  yoimg  adults  of  this  Nation. 

We  must  deter  the  use  of  this  danger- 
ous drug  and  I  believe  this  bm,  when 
enacted  into  law,  will  do  just  that. 


The  20e  MiUionth  Am 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PKIfMSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVKS 

Monday,  November  20, 1967 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Poinslyvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ticking  off  of  the  200  mil- 
lionth American  by  the  census  clock  to- 
day was  a  symbolic  moment  when  all  trf 
us  can  reflect  on  the  history,  the  growth, 
and  the  future  of  this  great  Nation.  In 
the  177  years  since  the  first  census,  we 
have  grown  by  more  than  196  million 
people — we  have  attracted  and  absorbed 

millions  and  millions  of  Immigrants 

we  have  spanned  a  continent,  and  with 
the  admission  of  Hawaii  we  have  gone 
part  way  across  the  Pacific.  We  have 
shown  the  world  that  the  great  demo- 
cratic experiement  can  woilc,  that  we 
Americans  can  thrive  and  prosper  on  di- 
versity. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  anybody  In  the 
past  saw  his  times  as  particularly  easy 
or  problem  free,  or  that  his  age  was  the 
golden  one.  Through  improved  communi- 
cations, through  the  chiange  of  attitudes 
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and  events  we  Americans  have  become 
more  sensitive  to  many  of  the  problems 
that  ezlst  in  our  land — ^particularly  the 
social  ones. 

If  we  continue  to  grow  at  our  present 
rate — about  1  percent  a  year— we  will 
add  another  100  million  people  by  the 
end  the  century.  We  will  have  doubled 
our  peculation  in  44  years.  Where  will  our 
problems  be  then,  if  we  do  not  work  to 
solve  them  now?  How  much  uglier  will 
life  in  the  slums  be?  How  many  more 
schools  will  be  needed?  How  many  more 
miles  of  highways  will  there  be?  How 
many  concentric  circles  of  beltways  i*lll 
be  required  to  handle  the  traf&c  around 
our  Wg  cities?  How  much  open  space  will 
be  left  In  megalopolis  for  the  recreation 
and  the  health  of  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  will  then  live  in  this  solid 
sprawl  from  the  North  Carolina  line  to 
New  Hampshire? 

The  decisions  we  make  today  will  go 
a  long  way  to  answer  those  future  ques- 
tions. No  <me  is  more  aware  of  this  than 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
in  observing  the  census  clock's  ticking 
olT  of  the  200  millionth  American,  said 
the  following: 
Txrr  OF  thx  Rkmakxs  of  the  Pbesident  at 

COlflmCK  DXPARTMENT  CEREMONY  COM- 
•  IdMOUTINO  THK  200  MHilONTH  AMERI- 
CAN, NOVKMBXS  20,  1967 

Back  when  we  began.  In  1776,  there  were 
around  two  and  a  half  million  Americans  In 
the  thirteen  colonlea-^about  the  number  of 
people  who  live  In  Brooklyn  today. 

The  flr«t  time  an  American  census  counted 
heads  on  this  continent— In  1790— there  were 
not  quite  four  million  of  ua.  That  Is  about 
the  population  of  the  Detoit  area  now. 

Am  the  years  passed — as  our  numbers 
ellntbed  to  two  hundred  million — we  began 
*o  work  out  a  new  idea  of  man  and  nation 
on  this  continent.  We  said  that  all  men — of 
aU  ethnic  backgrounds,  of  all  religions,  of  all 
races — ought  to  be  free — truly  free — to  stand 
as  tall  as  they  could  stand. 

To  an  unparalleled  degree,  we  have  been 
succeeding:  ^ 

We  see  a  nation  today  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  time  when  more  of  her  young  people 
wlU  attend  college  than  will  not.  That  is  a 
most  revolutionary  concept  In  the  history  of 


We  s«e  a  nation  of  unimaglned  wealth  and 
Increasing  opportunity  for  most  of  our  peo- 
ple. Sometimes  we  forget  that  the  term 
"middle  class"  used  to  be  a  term  that  de- 
scribed a  small  minority. 

We  see  a  nation  ready  to  fly  to  the  moon 
and  explore  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  We  see 
a  nation — ^that,  having  begun  Its  own  climb 
up  the  mountain,  has  neither  forgotten  nor 
forsaken  those  throughout  the  world  who 
want  to  grow  and  prosper  In  their  own  ways. 

We  see  a  nation  catapulted  to  world  leader- 
ship: A  nation  that  has  exercised  leadership 
without  thought  of  conquest  or  enrichment, 
but  only  to  establish  a  free  and  stable  wwld, 
for  ourselves  and  for  others. 

To  put  It  Into  a  sentence,  we  have  seen 
success  beyond  our  dreams. 

And  we  owe  It  to  ourselves  to  note  and  re- 
member that — as  we  welcome  this  300  mU- 
Uonth  American  into  our  midst  on  the  eve 
of  our  third  century  as  a  nation. 

But  If  we  (mly  congratulate  ourselves  on 
what  we  have  done,  we  wUl  miss  its  mean- 
ing: which  was.  that  for  two  hundred  years, 
our  people  said  "ICake  it  better.  Work  for  the 
future.  Dont  quit  untu  the  doors  are  open 
for  ererybixly.*' 

We've  asked  ourselves  three  fundamental 
quasttoos  In  these  past  two  himdred  years. 

At  the  beginning,  we  asked :  "ShaU  we  be  a 
tree  nation?"  A  hundred  years  ago  we  aaked 


^^ 


ourselves,  "9haU  we  be  one  nation?"  Thirty- 
flve  years  ago.  we  asked.  "ShaU  we  be  a  hu- 
mane nation?" 

We  answefed  each  of  tboaa  questions  once. 
But  once  wss  not  enough.  They  had  to  be 
answered  again  and  again  by  each  succeed- 
ing generation. 

To  this  hour,  the  answer  has  always  been 
the  same:  "SresI  We  shall  be  free;  we  shaU 
be  one  natlf>n;  we  shaU  be  a  humane  and 
responsible  people." 

Now  we  are  coming  to  grips  with  a  fourth 
question.  It  may  be  the  hardest  one  we  have 
ever  tried  to  answer.  It  is  this:  "Shall  we 
be  a  great  oation?" 

That  is  tie  question  for  the  third  cen- 
tu"? — and  *«•  the  next  hundred  million 
Americans. 

We  know  [we  are  going  to  be  an  urban 
people  for  a  long  time  to  come.  What  about 
the  quality  af  life  for  the  millions  who  wUl 
Inhabit  the  fcities  of  the  future?  If  it  is 
good — if  it  14  life-enhancing— then  we  shall 
be  a  great  Ration.  But  well  have  to  find 
a  lot  of  answers  to  a  lot  of  hard  questions 
iMfore  we  caki  be  sure. 

We  know  ihat  our  young  people  get  more 
schooling  thin  any  others  in  the  world,  but 
we  have  not  tet  seen  whether  mass  education 
can  be  quality  education. 

We  know  that  two  races  can  live  in  the 
same  countrw.  but  we  liave  not  seen  yet 
that  they  cski  live  constructively  and  har- 
moniously atnong  each  other  in  the  same 
country.         | 

We  know  ^lat  we  can  produce  the  steel 
and  the  carsi  and  the  chemlcaU  to  make  us 
a  mighty  an<  wealthy  nation.  But  we  have 
not  yet  seen  I  that  we  can  keep  our  air  and 
oiu-  water  pu^e  and  healthy  while  we  do  It. 

We  know  fiiat  we  can  tame  the  wilds  of 
nature  so  thajt  men  can  farm  them  and  build 
upon  them.  But  we  do  not  know  yet  that 
we  can  preserve  the  wilds  of  natxwe  so  tliat 
city  men  an<  their  famUlea  may  know  the 
release  and  lefreshment  of  the  earth  as  It 
was  made.     I 

We  Icnow  ttiat  we  can,  if  we  will,  provide 
decent  housing  for  all  our  families,  and 
transform  ot^r  cities.  But  we  do  not  know 
yet  how  to  help  people  find  a  sense  of  com- 
munity in   t^e   impersonal   life   of  cities. 

Those  are  Some  of  the  challenges  that  will 
confront  us  a  i  we  go  from  200  mllUon  Amer- 
icans to  300  nilllon— as  we  begin  our  third 
century  of  lifi  (.  They  are  mighty  challenges- 
hurled  at  us  by  the  past,  and  by  the  swift 
march  of  pro  frees. 

I  cannot  t^U  you  this  morning  that  we 
wiu  meet  all  these  cliallenges.  I  can  only  tell 
you  that  wha  i  men  are  free,  and  prosperous 
and   educate<    as   they   are  In   America- it 
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makes  sense 
Just  tor  progress 
Thank  you. 


Tor  them  to  try;   to  work,  not 
but   for   greatness. 


Abe  Kofmai  Selected  To  Head  Califoraia 
Hi  hway  CoMBission 

EXTElfSlON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  (;£ORG£  P.  MILLER 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HobsE  OP  REPRESBNTATTVBS 

November  17. 1967 

of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
of  three  newspapers  in 
.  .  Alameda  Times-Star,  the 
San  Leandro  Morning  News,  and  the 
Fremont  News-Register,  has  been  se- 
lected to  head  the  important  California 
Highway  Ccttimlssion. 
Mr.  Abe  Ijofman  has  served  on  the 
mth  distinction  for  many 


years  and  Uils  latest  honor,  with  the 
heavy  duties  it  Imposes,  is  in  i>art  reoog. 
nition  of  his  past  service. 

California  ppends  more  money  on  itt 
highways  thati  is  budgeted  by  half  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  for  their  total 
operating  expenses. 

I  Incorporate  herewith  an  article  which 
appeared  In  tjhe  newspaper  of  November 
to  Mr.  Kofman's  appoint- 


16  pertalninj 
ment: 

KOFltAN 

Abe  Kofi 


Mr 

er,  the  publ 
California. 


commission 


OF  HicHWAT  Commission 

.    publisher  of  the  Alamed* 

Times-Star,  Sa|i  Leandro  Morning  News  and 
Fremont  News-Register,  yesterday  was  unan- 
imously  elected  chairman  of  the  Califor- 
nia Highway   Commission. 

Kofman,  wh©  has  served  on  the  Comml*. 
slon  since  1961,  succeeded  Gordon  C.  Luc* 
State  Secretary  of  Business  and  Transporu- 
tion.  who  had  served  in  the  poet  since  tiii 
appointment  to  olBce  by  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
last  January.  ^^ 

Reagan-backed  legislation  passed  thU  year 
transferred  the  chairmanship  from  a  pest 
automatically  Ulled  by  the  Secretary  of  Busl. 
ness  and  Transportation  to  an  office  filled  by 
an  election  aniong  Commission  members. 

The  legislation  followed  recommendation! 
of  the  California  Little  Hoover  Commission. 
The  group  saic^  the  secretary  should  be  fre« 
from  the  duties  of  the  chairman  to  devote 
more  time  to  activities  required  of  the  gov- 
ernor's cabinet  member. 

Kofman.  who  was  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission In  1961  by  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown 
and  reappointed  In  1964.  has  served  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  group  in  1964  and  1966.  A 
Democrat,  his  c  urrent  term  expires  in  Janu- 
ary. 


LAWS 


RELATIVE    TO   THE   PRINTING  OF 
IX)CtJMENTS 

Either  House  I  may  order  the  printing  of  * 
document  not  klready  provided  for  by  Isw, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accomps-. 
nled  by  an  estlaiate  from  the  Public  Prlntsr' 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  ths  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inqulriai 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  u 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimstes  shall  apply  to  reporto  « 
documents  not  exceeding  SO  pages  (U3 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Hou« 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Represenu- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  glVe  the  prolMible  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(tJ.8.  Code,  title!  44.  eec.  133.  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OB  PICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Coitgkxssionai.  Recobi. 
with  Bi4r.  Raymotid  P.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  Ho»jse  wing,  where  or- 
ders wUl  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rxcoao  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  slnglt 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cent  I).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprlnU  from 
the  Record  shou  Id  be  processed  through  tUi 
office. 


CHANCRE  OP  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  snd  Delegate! 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  plesn 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Govemmeni 
Printing  Office,  |hat  their  addresses  may  be 
correctiy  given  i*  the  Rbcobd. 


CoaunendatioB  of  United  States  by  Thanat 
Uoman,  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

OF   AXIZONA 

Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  November  21, 1967 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  1  Invite  attention  to 
s  commendation  and  a  challenge  spoken 
by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand,  the 
distinguished  Mr.  Thanat  Khoman,  in  a 
recent  meeting  with  members  of  the 
touring  Los  Angeles  World  Council  in 
Bangkok. 

Speaking  as  one  whose  jiation's  life  Is 
directly  threatened  by  Communist  ag- 
gression, he  said: 

In  Thailand  and  In  the  whole  of  free  Asia 
tiiere  has  never  been  any  doubt  that  Ameri- 
esBs,  as  free  people  and  as  the  standard  bear- 
en  of  freedom,  you  know  where  your  respon- 
ill>llity  Ues. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  know  where  our 
re«)onsibillty  lies,  and  we  must  not  let 
those  who  would  deny  this  responsibility 
prevail.  When  those  who  are  most  af- 
fected by  our  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia, 
can  say,  as  Mr.  Thanat  does — 

We  strive  on,  ova  hearts  mied  with  hope 
. . .  and  we  do  not  despair. 

Can  we  do  less? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Bangkok  Post,  No- 
vember 3, 1967,  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Uhitsd  Statbs   Welcomx   To   Joik   ASEAN: 

THANAi^-Rmjs  Out  ASPAC  Role 

(By  Bandhit  Rajavatanadhamn) 

The  United  States  would  be  welcome  to 
Join  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Na- 
tion (ASEAN)  as  an  equal  partner  but  not 
the  Asian  and  Pacific  Council  (ASPAC)  be- 
cause "you  are  too  big  and  too  great,"  Por- 
•ign  Minister  Thanat  Khomam  said  yester- 
day. 

Thanat  told  34  members  of  the  Los  Angeles 
www  Affairs  CouncU  at  the  Royal  Hotel: 
^naX  we  envisage  U  a  much  larger  Pacific 
community  from  whose  western  shores  you 
come. 

"Our  hope  and  desire  Is  that  the  water 
Wuch  washes  your  shore  at  Los  Angeles, 
oailfomia,  and  the  whole  shore  of  the  west- 
mi  United  states  wlU  be  the  same  water 
«ttat  win  keep  together  tlie  good  friendship 
««^the  good  tmderstanding  between  the 
"embers  of  a  large  Pacific  community." 

Thanat  said  a  happy  family  of  Southeast 
*«M  nations  had  now  Joined  in  the  group 
«Utod  ASEAN.  -It  is  only  a  beglnnlnTbulk 
'^  ttope  that  the  cooperation  wlU  expand 
MM  that  all  free  nations  in  this  part  of  the 
wrtd  can  contribute  to  their  own  safety, 
«»»TO  security  and  to  the  advancement, 
IWMwvation  and  maintenance  of  peace. 

"America  wm  be  welcome  to  Join,  not  as 


Appendix 

a  superior  member  of  the  family  but  as  an 
equal  partner  who  would  receive  equal 
prerogatives  and  benefits." 
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"This  is  what  we  hope  and  maybe  one 
of  these  days,  perhaps  not  too  distant  in 
the  future  we  shall  be  able  to  acliieve  tluit." 

Thanat  said  he  did  not  want  the  United 
States  to  Join  ASPAC  now  because  '-you  are 
too  big  and  too  great  and  we  are  too  small 
and  too  weak. 

"Therefore  let  us  develop  our  strength  first. 
And  tlien  in  the  fut\ire  our  dream  will  reach 
fruition." 

Thanat  said  it  might  be  too  daring  to  hope 
that  one  day  even  the  great  mass  of  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  might  also  forsake  its  ruthless 
and  expansionist  ideas  and  Join  with  the 
nations  who  want  to  Uve  m  peace. 

COKFn>ENCX 

Thanat  said  Thailand  had  complete  confi- 
dence in  United  States  PoUcy  In  Vietnam  in 
spite  of  the  dissension  which  had  been  sown 
by  a  minority  in  America. 

He  said:  "Here  in  Thailand  and  I  may  say 
in  the  whole  of  free  AsU  we  have  never  had 
any  doubt  that  as  free  people,  as  the  stand- 
ard bearers  of  freedom,  you  know  where  vour 
respKjnBlbUlty  lies." 

He  added :  "We  also  do. 

"That  is  why  even  in  thoee  dark  hours 
some  three  years  ago  m  this  part  of  the 
world,  we  cast  our  lot  with  the  free  people 
of  the  world— with  the  United  States  In  par- 
ticular—and ran  the  risk  of  being  looked 
upon  as  a  satellite  or  a  stooge. 

"We  know  that  we  are  not  a  satellite,  which 
i»  not  exactiy  a  fiatterlng  term  but  are  trying 
to  do  our  part  in  uptK>lding  our  heritage 

Thanat  said  that  in  the  United  States 
"there  were  many  wise  people,  many  expert 
people  who  advocate  the  withdrawal  of  US 
forces  from  Vietnam  to  either  Australia,  or 
the  Antarctic  ...  or  simply  to  Portress 
America.  . . . 

"I  Know  that  in  America  there  are  many 
armchair  Generals  and  Secretaries  who  try 
to  advise  on  everything  even  though  they 
might  know  the  least  alK>ut  South  Vietnam 
or  about  Asia.  The  less  they  know  the  more 
they  talk. 

"Here  we  listen  with  great  mtereet,  some- 
times with  a  smile. 

"However,  we  here  are  a  smaU  nation   We 
strive  on,  our  hearts  fiUed  with  hope 
and  we  do  not  despair. 

"Perhape  some  of  our  people  have  doubts 
have  fears,  but  I  think  aU  our  hopes  prevaU 
over  our  doubts  and  fears." 

Thana-;  said  Thailand  was  glad  to  be  work- 
ing with  the  great  American  nation,  the  gen- 
erous American  people  even  though  some 
Americans  might  try  to  deride  their  tountry- 
men's  efforts. 

Thanat  said  the  Thais  had  never  been  a 
subject  race  and  therefore  liad  no  desire  to 
lose  their  God-given  right  to  live  a  free  ex- 
istence. "That  is  why  we  accepted  our  reepon- 

He  continued:  "We  liave  to  fight  now  be- 
cause we  dont  want  to  fight  later,  in  a  fight 
which  we  wUl  be  handicapped  and  at  a  dis- 
advantage." 

Thanat  said  for  this  reason  American  sol- 
diers had  been  allowed  to  come  to  Ttialland 
which  was  perhaps  the  only  place  they  coQld 
go  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  be  added:  "I  hope 
that  you  will  not  misunderstand  and  thtnif 
we  asked  American  troops  to  come  to  Ttial- 
land. They  come  to  fight  another  war  tha 
war  in  Vietnam." 


The  1967  Powder  Pnff  Derby  riaal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    nw   JXBSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21, 1967 

Mr.  HEI^TOSKL  Mr.  ft)eaker.  71 
sleek  race  aircraft  in  the  2l8t  All- 
Woman  Transcontinental  Air  Race  were 
flagged  from  Bader  Field.  Atlantic  City 
N.J.,  on  July  10,  headed  for  the  terminus' 
in  Torrance,  CaUf .  A  Stearman  towing  a 
banner  annoimcing  the  21st  birthday  of 
the  Powder  Puff  Derby  preceded  the 
takeoffs,  which  were  completed  in  31 
minutes. 

Of  the  52  crews  who  qualified  by  ter- 
minus deadline  TAR  No.  9,  Judy  Wagner 
of  Palos  Verdes  Estates,  flying  solo! 
coaxed  top  performance  from  her  Beach- 
craft  Bonanza  K-35  to  win  the  race.  Her 
elapsed  flying  time  was  12  hours,  27 
minutes,  and  59  seconds.  Second  was 
seven-time  winner,  Fran  Hera,  TAR  No. 
50,  with  copilot  Barbara  London,  both 
of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  flying  a  Mooney 
Mark  20.  Another  California  team,  Tig 
Pennock,  TAR  No.  40,  with  copilot  Vir- 
ginia Chandler  flying  a  Piper  Comanche 
260,  placed  third.  Only  nineteen  one- 
hundredths  of  a  point  separated  the 
third  and  fourth  places,  with  Qinl  Rich- 
ardson, TAR  No.  22  of  Yakima,  Wash, 
and  Copilot  Marian  Banks,  San  Diego, 
flying  a  Mooney  Mark  21  to  the  latter 
position.  Fifth  place  went  to  TAR  No.  63, 
veteran  racer  Margaret  Callaway,  and 
Virginia  Seaver  flying  a  C:essna  172. 

Highlighting  the  21st  Powder  Puff 
Derby  was  the  participation  by  16  pilots 
from  seven  countries  other  than  the 
United  States.  All  but  one  completed 
the  grueling  trek  to  Torrance. 

The  race  was  one  requiring  great  skill 
and  good  judgment.  Officials  flying  the 
route  during  the  same  period  reported 
that  an  unusual  degree  of  sportsmanship 
was  exhibited.  More  experienced  pilots 
taking  off  first  from  the  designated  re- 
fueling stops  called  back  first-hand  re- 
ports to  those  still  on  the  ground,  thus 
contributing  to  the  safety  of  the  42  per- 
cent of  the  pilots  who  had  never  before 
flown  the  rsM%. 

Mrs.  Kay  Brick,  chalnnan  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  All-Woman 
TransconUnental  Air  Race,  Inc.,  com- 
meeting  on  the  1967  Powder  Puff  Derby 
said: 

The  comradeship  that  aviation  provides  U 
unequalled  on  a  national  level  and  in 
achieving  world  understanding.  The  race, 
known  round-the-world,  has  truly  come  of 
age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  wi^  this 
2l8t  Powder  Puff  Derby  I  insert'  In  the 
RccoBO   the  remaito  of  Mr».   Kay  A. 

A  5729 


A  5730 
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Briclc.  which  appeared  in  the  program 
of  this  memorable  event. 

The  article  follows: 

Thk  Canolks'  Wokth 

When  the  aist  birthday  candle  Is  lighted 
for  the  21st  running  of  the  race  known 
around  the  world  as  the  Powder  Puff  Derby, 
tbe  All-Woman  Transcontinental  Air  Race 
will  itOtot  two  decades  of  sucoeasful  eom- 
petltiona. 

In  my  Oraadmother  Swlffa  home  In  New 
England  hung  a  sampler  which  read: 

"How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beam 
So  shines  a  good  deed  In  a  naughty  world." 

The  ancestral  candlepower  of  the  Powder 
Puff  Derby  has  accumulated  Its  Influence 
through  the  1063  entries  and  race  stops  In 
12a  different  cities.  Miles  flown  during  the 
oompetltlan  Itself  have  equalled  135  trips 
around  the  world  I 

What  does  a  birthday  represent?  It  signifies 
experience,  recognition,  friendships.  In  order 
to  enter  the  race,  participants  must  already 
have  made  substantial  achievements  In  avia- 
tion. The  Imagination  and  interest  In.  the 
communities  touched  by  the  race  have  been 
captiu-ed.  They  become  aware  of  women 
pilots,  of  Ninety-Nines  In  their  area  who  are 
members  of  this  organization  of  licensed 
women  pilots  whose  first  President  was 
Amelia  Earhart.  Each  year  hundreds  of 
Nmety-Nlnes  give  their  devoted  attention 
toward  the  smooth  operation  of  this  national 
activity.  Radio  and  TV  cover  all  aspects  of 
racers  and  workers /officials  as  well,  beneflt- 
mg  the  community  through  this  opportumty 
to  expose  the  airport  and  the  extent  of  gen- 
eral aviation  to  the  public.  Also  the  com- 
mumty  Is  proud  to  display  its  own  assets  to 
racers  and  outside  visitors  attracted  by  the 
derby. 

As  one  mid-west  Mlnety-Nlne  expresses  it: 
"To  me  the  really  great  thing  the  Powder 
Puff  Derby  has  done  Is  to  make  every  one, 
not  just  the  people  who  have  airplanes,  aware 
of  general  aviation  and  bow  Important  It  Is 
to  the  growth  of  a  commumty.  Not  until  this 
event  could  you  possibly  have  gotten  every- 
one to  think  aviation.  This  city  now  has  a 
VOR,  and  a  previously  defeated  bond  issue 
for  an  Instrument  runway  has  been  passed." 

The  candles  have  flickered  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  TTnlted  States,  danced 
across  the  seas,  served  as  a  stimulus  to  other 
women  and  those  sptonsorlng  them.  With  two 
more  weeks  until  the  entry  closing  date,  there 
are  already  ten  pilots  from  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  entered.  In  addition 
to  the  two  Australian  and  one  Canadian 
teams  entered  to  date,  there  are  four  T7.S.- 
AustraUan  and  tr.S.-8outh  African  interna- 
tional teams.  Ninety-Nines  across  the  country 
are  offering  the  hospitality  of  their  homes, 
both  before,  during  and  post  race. 

Out  government  spends  lavishly  to  further 
good  will  abroad,  striving  to  achieve  world 
\mderstanding.  Unequalled  Is  the  coaurade- 
shlp  aviation  provides. 

Kat  A.  Brick, 
Chairman,  Board  of  IHrectora. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  direct  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 452  and  others  which  would  desig- 
nate May  12  as  the  .\melia  Earhart-Joan 
Merriam  Smith  Aviation  Day.  It  also 
directs  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative 
alzmail  stamp  in  honor  of  Joan  Merriam 
Smith,  a  pioneer  In  women's  activities  in 
aviation. 

We  already  have  an  annual  Wilgfat 
Brothers  Day  to  honor  all  aviation,  the 
annoal  Ufadbcn^  Day  honoring  all  men 
pflots.  BeeauaMlftQ2^  observances,  tt  Is 


altogether  iflttlng  and  proper  that  we 
take  some  action  to  honor  our  lady  pilots, 
and  their  two  distingiilshed  pioneers. 

Not  only  have  oar  lady  pilots  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  civilian  avia- 
tion, but  they  were  very  active  during 
World  Warf  n  In  ferrying  our  big  bomb- 
ers to  our  farces  In  Europe.  Vor  their  con- 
tribution to  aviation  weVshould  act 
swiftly  on  Che  resolutions  so  ibat  we  can 
observe  the  first  annual  Amelia  Earhart- 
Joan  Merrtam  Smith  Aviation  Day  on 
May  12, 19tt. 


LawkssBest  Dims  Modem  AduevemeBtt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER,  JR. 

±0r  TEWNESSXX 
rE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
y.  November  21,  1967 

Mr.  BA^EK.  Mr.  President,  few  peo- 
ple are  as  aware  as  are  the  news  editors 
of  our  grett  daily  newspapers.  Usually, 
these  men  do  not  write  the  news.  They 
merely  real  what  others  have  written, 
sort  it,  anc  decide  what  to  use  and  how 
to  use  it.  '  rhey  have  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilitsj  because  much  of  the  infor- 
mation we  receive  depends  upon  their 
skill.  Thusj  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
Interest  th>t  I  read  a  recent  item  writ- 
ten by  Byion  Drlnnon,  news  editor  of 
the  distingjiished  newspaper,  the  Knox- 
ville  Journal.  Mr.  Drlnnon  is  a  sincere, 
patient,  sdTt-spoken  newsman  who  is 
not  easily  aroused  to  wrath.  He  is  a 
devout  ChMstian.  He  has  held  the  posi- 
tion of  news  editor  at  the  Knoxville 
Journal  fqr  several  years.  Since  Mr. 
Drinnon's  Views  accurately  reflects  an 
attitude  shared  by  many  Americans,  I 
Eisk  unanin^ous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  REC0RD. 

There  b^g  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lawlessne^  Dims  Modern  Achixvzicents 
fBy  Byron  Drlnnon) 

In  the  tellous  task  of  sorting  the  dally 
news  dispatches  we  become  mcreaslngly 
weary.  Dran  atlc  events  of  history  unfold  like 
the  crescent  o  of  an  opera  when  all  the  char- 
acters (goo<:  and  bad)  reappear  on  the  stage 
for  the  gram  1  finale. 

During  tb  e  past  few  years  It  would  seem 
that  the  be  ft  and  the  worst  of  history,  re- 
peating themselves  m  magnitude,  have 
marched  acfoss  the  stage  and  the  tone  and 
tint  of  evenis  has  left  us  tired  and  exhausted. 

The  past  two  decades  have  brought  an  in- 
crease to  kaowledge  In  all  fields  of  human 
endeavor  afid  greater  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  conquest  of  space  and  In  agri- 
culture, me^icme  and  metallurgy  than  In  all 
previous  history.  But  It  Is  the  preponderance 
of  deleterioas  dispatches  which  leave  us  dis- 
tressed. 

We  are  tired  of  seeing  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  young  people  make  It  obvious 
they  expect  all  the  privileges  of  gjownups, 
but  who  refuse  to  shoulder  the  responslbll- 
ttlas  atmixaU. 

We  are  tUed  of  ttie  mcreaslng  segment  of 
the  "beat  gMaeraCloB"  who  would  attempt  to 
■lake  Blcmjyineas  and  filth  (of  body,  mind 
■Bd  speeoh>  m  something  to  be  desired  and 


who  boldly  bnjg  about  the  "achievement"  ot 
degradation. 

We  are  wea^  of  being  told  that  "disad- 
vantaged" Individuals  and  groups  «ith 
"righteous  causes"  should  be  excused  from 
prosecution  fdr  criminal  acts.  The  same 
newspages  which  quote  the  "turn  'em  loose" 
Judicial  philosophers  are  full  of  accounti 
which  Indicate  a  new  and  unparalleled  en 
of  lawlesraeas  ts  sweeping  the  nation. 

We  are  dismayed  to  "read  how  three  of 
these  "disadvantaged"  youths  In  Chicago  at- 
tacked a  pollceonan,  seized  bis  gun  and  in  all 
probability  wobld  have  killed  him  had  it  not 
been  for  the  chance  appearance  of  another 
police  car.  Blase  and  hardened  as  we  arc  to 
accounts  of  vieience,  we  were  almost  moved 
to  tears  at  thei  words  of  a  21-year-old  assist- 
ant football  coach  In  Dayton,  O.,  mortally 
stabbed  by  a  ichool  dropout:  "Tell  Kathy  I 
love  her."         ] 

We  are  tlijed  ot  leaders  of  so-called 
"righteous  ca\«es"  telling  us  that  "civil  djs- 
obedience"  (a^d  the  subsequent  violence, 
burning  and  looting)  has  somethmg  to  do 
with  creatmg  a  better  or  greater  society.  In 
fact,  we  are  sifsplclous  that  someone  Is  out 
to  destroy  rather  than  to  Improve  commu- 
nities. 

We  are  appalled  when  the  leculer  of  a  flock 
publicly  speaks  to  an  unruly  crowd  of  demon- 
strators and  s4ys  of  the  city's  officials,  'Xet 
the  city  oouncllmen  bum  In  hell." 

We  are  truly  distressed  at  the  ln}\uttc« 
done  the  Negito  but  we  are  sorry  that  the 
"bum,  baby,  burn"  minority  has  nuUifled 
some  of  the  progress  which  more  level-headed 
leaders  of  fcK>t|k  the  white  and  colored  raoee 
have  slowly  accomplished.  We  are  tired  of 
seeing  progres^  m  race  relations  erased  by 
extremists. 

We  are  ske|Alcal  of  religious  leaders  vlw 
would  make  right  and  wrong  a  matter  of  the 
"expediency  of  the  moment"  and  thus  de- 
stroy the  structure  of  morality. 

We  are  distressed  at  those  who  advocate 
sexual  freedcoa  and  imdenrdne  the  founda- 
tions of  the  home.  We  are  suspicious  tbtt 
those  who  tali  of  great  "Liberty"  are  actu- 
ally "slaves  of  torruption." 

We  are  tlrep  of  theologians  expounding 
the  "Ood  is  qead"  theory  and  we  are  sick 
when  we  note]  that  they  are  allowed  to  n- 
mam  m  positions  of  power  and  to  continue 
as  Instructors  of  our  ministers  of  tomorrow. 
A  parallel  would  be  to  allow  avowed  Com- 
munists to  hu  truot  the  youth  of  the  natioe 
In  citizenship. 

We  are  tlrel  of  the  philosophy  that  any 
problem,  no  matter  what,  will  go  away  U 
only  we  "thr^w  a  Uttle  money  at  It."  We 
stand  aghast  «tnd  see  billions  sent  abroed 
to  "buy"  frleiidshlp  and  we  read  of  mola 
In  foreign  lands  burning  the  American  FUg 
ancF  chanting  "Yankee,  go  home."  We  aee 
billions  spent  to  fight  poverty  and  wonder 
why  so  many  tiews  dispatches  mdlcate  that 
the  rich  stUl  get  richer  and  that  "the  poor 
we  have  wlthfus  always."  We  see  millloDS 
voted  to  fight  Juvenile  deUnquency  and  m 
are  Informed  ithat  serious  crimes  ol  yoang 
people  have  increased  In  fantastic  propor- 
tions. Fred  P.  ijnhau.  Northwestern  University 
law  professor,  j  recently  told  an  audience  In 
Chicago  that  Wrious  crimes  In  the  nation 
mcreased  by  ik  percent  last  year  and  "Since 
1957 — ^Just  10! years  ago — serious  crimes  In 
Washington,  q.C,  has  Increased  232  perceiit' 

We  are  coni|us«d  by  the  issues  evolved  by 
the  bloody  wat  In  Vietnam  but  we  are  amn 
that  three  successive  Washington  aclmtsle- 
tratlons  have  pledged  to  protect  the  tsnt- 
torlal  Integrity  of  South  Vietnam.  And  wheo 
"peaceniks"  engage  in  activities  which  Jeop- 
ardize the  lives  of  our  men  on  the  flghtlaf 
front,  when  they  mvade  government  cttem, 
bum  draft  cams  aad  desecrate  the  Ameriean 
Flag,  we  sudqeeUy  grow  weak  with  dlswv 
and.  yes,  we  af'e  ashamedl 
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Force,  Not  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21, 1967 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
concerned  about  the  irresponsible  dem- 
onstrations which  are  taking  place  on 
many  of  the  college  campuses  today.  In 
their  dissent  and  activities,  these  stu- 
dents seem  flagrantly  to  disrespect  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  others  in  their 
efforts  to  capture  attention.  Therefore, 
I  thought  that  the  meaningful  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  Dale  Peffley.  editor  of  the 
Goshen  News,  Goshen,  Ind.,  merited  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Housei 
The  editorial  follows : 

Force,  Not  Pown 
With  militant  students  storming  mto  col- 
lege presidents'  offices,  Immobilizing  military 
and  industrial  recruiters  and  shouting  down 
Tiiltlng  speakers  they  dislike,  it  might  seem 
tbsy  are  exercismg  a  certain  amount  of 
power. 

Force,  not  power,  is  the  proper  word.  Ob- 
struction, even  If  it  does  not  Involve  physical 
contact.  Is  a  kmd  of  force.  Unauthorized  m- 
vsslon  of  space— office,  corridor  or  what- 
ever— Is  the  same. 

While  they  deceive  themselves  that  this  is 
not  so,  the  young  militants  talk  excitedly 
about  gainmg  "student  power." 

They   obviously   have   sufficient  numbers 
In  many  places  to  make  themselves  heard 
and  felt.  What  Is  it  they  want  power  for? 
On  the  broad  scene,  militants  want  to  stop 

the  war  In  Vietnam.  Their  favored  method 

a  complete  withdrawal  of  U.S.  armed  forces. 
Many  have  pivsued  tms  goal  for  two  years 
or  more.  They  have  made  no  headway  at  all. 
Votes  like  San  Francisco's  2  to  1  baUotlng 
against  withdrawal  offer  them  little  encour- 
agement. 

They  do  not.  In  fact,  have  the  "power"  to 
do  anything  about  it.  As  this  has  been  m- 
cieasmgly  borne  in  upon  them,  the  student 
laUlt^ts  (not  to  mention  sizable  numbers 
of  sympathizing  adults)  have  become  tras- 
tnted,  angry,  gripped  by  a  sense  of  im- 
potence. 

Thus  thwarted,  they  have  tumed,  with 
surprising  speed,  to  tecbmques  of  opposition 
which  grade  from  shout-down  dissent  to 
outright  violence.  Confrontation  and  resUt- 
»noe  are  the  new  words  In  their  lexicon. 

The  young  miutants  are  on  record  with 
eountless  utterances  indicating  the  only 
"debate"  they  care  about  is  argument  which 
wy  win.  Again  and  again,  they  have  emerged 
ragustedly  from  discussion  with  a  defender 
ot  u Js.  policy  and  said : 
"We  didn't  get  through  to  him." 
The  arrogant  core  of  this  comment  U  the 
automatic  assimiptlon  that  proper  commmU- 
«Mion  with  the  man  would  have  brought  his 
wtai  capitulation  to  their  vlewpomt. 

■ms  attitude,  expressed  leas  and  less  now 
a  dbcusslon  and  more  and  more  In  ob- 
«™ctlonist  tactic,  Is  a  kind  of  Jmilor  totali- 
wnMlsm  Which  makes  some  of  its  more  ag- 
gswye  practiUoners'  resemble  frightenlngly 
ffltters  young  bully  boys  of  30  years  ago. 
^e  student  militants  spend  so  much  of 
w«  time  in  the  role  of  angry  rebels  against 
™J«lcan  poUcy  that  it  is  perhaps  a  bit  sur- 
Pnang  that  they  etUl  find  moments  to  con- 
^dthey  should  have  "power"  wlthm  the 
"mveralty  apparatus  Itself. 

th2^T„^'^'°"  *"*  °°*  exacUy  unrelated  to 
«Wbroader  endeavors.  They  aeem  to  want 
•  «»««er  voice  in  university  affairs  to  a  large 


extent  so  they  can  use  the  schools  as  base 
and  sanctuary  for  their  assaults  on  the  war 
and  the  government  "establishment." 

Consumed  by  emotional  furies,  the  mili- 
tant coUege  minority  appears  to  be  demand- 
ing freedom  to  attack  anything  it  chooses 
while  insisting  on  immunity  from  any  re- 
quirement of  aeU-control,  reasonable  stand- 
ard, fair  play. 

The  detached  observed  has  to  wonder 
what  with  aU  their  chargmg  about,  when 
they  find  the  time  to  read,  study,  listen  and 
discuss— cooUy  and  dUpassionately  m  the 
true  leammg  manner.  Presumably,  all  these 
thtogs  are  sUU  central  to  getting  an  educa- 
tion. 

The  observer  can  only  wonder,  too  where- 
in their  brief  years  on  earth— they  acquired 
the  epertlse  that  qtialifies  them  either  to 
nm  or  have  a  large  hand  in  milverslty  affairs 
whose  management  is  often  supremely  tech- 
mcal,  complex  and  subtle. 

Proudly  they  style  themselves  "hnpatient  " 
But  hnpaUence  is  a  destroyer  of  freedom  If 
it  sanctions  usmg  any  means  to  an  end 


High  School  Summer  Inteni  Propaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   MAmTI.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21. 1967 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
summer  I  conducted  what  I  think  la  a 
unique  experiment  here  on  the  Hill  Be- 
cause my  district  Is  within  commuting 
distance,  I  was  able  to  institute  a  high 
school  summer  intern  program  for  40 
high. school  seniors  who  were  recom- 
mended by  their  principals.  During  their 
3-week  internship,  the  students,  in  com- 
mittees of  four  studied  one  bill  that  was 
before  Congress,  attended  committee 
hearings  on  the  bill,  did  research  at  the 


A  5731 

Ubrary  of  Congress  and  discussed  the 
issue  with  Congressmen,  Senators,  and 
staff  members. 

After  observing  these  students  at  work 
during  their  internship,  I  am  gratified 
by  their  interest  and  achievement.  They 
have  emerged  from  the  program  with  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  their  appeUtes  have  been 
whetted  to  learn  more.  I  am  sure  that 
in  future  years  they  will  use  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  have  gained  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

The  depth  and  scope  of  the  research 
that  these  students  pursued  was  exceed- 
ed only  by  their  enthusiasm.  The  quality 
of  their  work  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  paper  submitted  by  Steve 
Metalltz,  who  is  a  senior  at  Albert  Ein- 
stein High  School  In  Kensington,  Md. 

Crvm  Rights  Act  or  1967 
(Report  on  State  and  local  fair  housmg  laws) 
(By  Steve  MetaUtz) 
In  1966  and  again  this  year.  Congress  has 
considered        Adminlstraaon-backed        clvU 
rights  bills  containing  strong  fair  housmg 
leglslaUon.  In  this  year's  bUl  the  fah'  hous- 
ing proposals  are  found  m  Title  IV  of  S.  1026 
Thus,  Federal  action  Is  being  contemplated 
In  a  field  where  legislation  is  already  on  the 
books  m  nearly  haU  the  states  of  the  Union 
as  weU  as  in  many  mumcipalities.  This  study 
wUl  concentrate  on  exploring  state  fair  hous- 
ing laws,  and  wUl  suggest  some  tentative  con- 
elusions  regarding  Federal  legislation  In  this 
field. 

As  of  June  30,  1967.  23  states  and  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  District  of 
Colxmibia  had  enacted  some  sort  of  fair  hous- 
ing legislation.  These  state  laws  vary  vrtdely 
in  coverage,  strength  and  execution.  In  addi- 
tion, by  September  1964  (the  latest  figures 
obtainable) ,  28  cities  and  one  coxmty  bad  en- 
acted fair  housmg  laws,  and  over  40  other 
other  cities  had  prohibited  blockbusting  tac-      f 

The  varying  coverage  of  the  stete  laws  can 
best  be  seen  on  the  foUowlng  chart,  which 
classifies  the  laws  m  order  of  mcreaslng  ex- 
empUons  (decreasing  breadth  of  coverage) : 


No  exemptions  Minor  rents  exempted 


Minor  sales  and  rents    Broader  sate  and  rent 
exempted  exemptions 


All  sales  exempted 


4  Statas— Michigan, 
Alaska,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


8  States— District  of 
Columbia,  Iowa  Ver- 
mont, Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  and 
Massachusetts. 


5  States— Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  and 
Indiana. 


3  States— Naw  Jersey, 
California,  and  Mary- 
land. 


2  States— New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine. 


On  this  chart.  nUnor  rents  are  the  rentals 
of  a  limited  nimiber  of  rooms  (usuaUy  four 
or  less)  m  an  owner-occupied  house,  or  the 
rental  of  one  unit  of  a  duplex.  Mmor  salea 
are  the  sales  of  such  housing  with  slightly 
looser  definitions  in  most  cases. 

In  addiUon,  three  States — Ilimots,  Mon- 
tana, and  Washmgton — ban  dlscrimmatlon 
only  in  public  and /or  urban  renewal  hous- 
ing. These  state  laws  have  been  virtually 
superseded  by  President  Kennedy's  Execu- 
tive Order  of  November  30,  1962,  which  for- 
bade discrimination  m  transactions  mvolvlng 
Federally-assisted  public  and  urban  renewal 
housmg,  and  In  housing  purchased  with 
Federally  provided  or  gii&ranteed  loans. 
(Washington  at  one  time  had  a  sUghtly  more 
comprehensive  law,  but  It  was  struck  down 
by  the  State  Supreme  Court.)  Oregon,  a 
umque  case  m  open  housing  legislation.  U 
not  mcluded  on  the  above  chart,  but  Is  dis- 
cxissed  below. 

Where  does  S.  1026  fit  mto  this?  AocoitUng 
to  Sec.  416  of  this  year's  hill,  where  Federal 
and  state  law  coincided  in  their  coverage. 
the  state  law  ^uld  remain  in  tc«ce.  FMeral 


Uw  would  supplant  state  law  only  If  the 
latter  "required"  or  "permitted"  a  discrimi- 
natory housing  practice."  I  know  of  no  state 
or  local  law  which  would  fit  mto  the  flrst  of 
these  cat^onee,  although  one  may  exist.  As 
for  the  second  category,  this  clause  means 
that  where  state  law  did  not  ban  discrimina- 
tory practices,  Fedoui  law  womd,  as  it  took 
effect. 

To  relate  this  to  the  gradualist  i^jproach 
adopted  in  this  year's  bUl  (sec.  403)  it 
should  be  noted  that,  hnmedlately  ujwn 
enactment,  S.  1026  would  supersede  or 
broaden  (i.e.,  supersede  m  part)  state  legis- 
lation in  34  states,  most  sweepmgly  in  those 
27  states  which  now  have  no  open  housing 
laws  whatever.  The  other  states  affected— 
nUnoU,  Montana,  Washington,  Maryland, 
Mame  and  New  Hampshire — ^would  all  have 
their  limited  coverage  broadened.  In*1968, 
the  broadened  Federal  coverage  would  affect 
the  California  and  New  Jersey  tows,  irtiich 
presently  exempt  some  houses  not  occupied 
by  theU-  owners.  And  when  Federal  coverage 
Is  complete,  on  the  last  day  of  1968,  the  laws 
of  twelve  more  atatef  and  of  the  District  of 
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Odumbla  would  b«  similarly  broadened,  ao 
aa  to  oover  Tlrtually  all  bousing  In  the 
United  States.  Only  lCl<^gaa,  Alaska.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Inlands  would  retain 
their  fair  housing  legislation  Intact,  because 
their  present  statutes  are  already  bro«uler 
than  the  Federal  proposals. 

The  various  state  laws  also  differ  in  en- 
forcement and  execution,  though  not  so 
widely  as  on  the  question  of  ooTerage.  If  early 
every  state  fair  housing  law  enpowers  a 
governmental  commission  to  Investigate  alle- 
gations of  discrimination,  and  to  enforce  the 
law  through  the  issuance  of  Qease  and  desist 
orders.  All  actions  of  the  commission  are 
subject  to  appeal  in  the  state  courts.  This  Is 
analogus  to  the  pattern  followed  in  the  1967 
Federal  proposals,  which  vest  such  powers 
in  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, abandoning  the  severly  critclzed 
plan  of  enforcement  through  the  Federal 
courts,  suggested  in  1966.  State  laws  differ 
widely  In  the  delegation  of  authority  to  ffle 
complaints  of  discrimination.  In  a  few  states, 
such  as  Iifichigan,  only  an  aggrieved  Indlvld- 
val  may  file.  In  many  states,  however,  the 
attorney  general  may  Institute  such  pro- 
ceedings; and  in  such  others  as  New  Tork. 
several  government  ol&clals  are  empowered 
to  file  complaints  of  discrimination. 

Now  that  these  state  laws  have  been 
sketched  briefly,  several  questions  arise  which 
are  of  relevance  to  any  Congressional  con- 
sideration of  fair  housing  legislation.  First, 
of  course,  how  effectively  have  these  state 
laws  achieved  their  ends?  What  has  been 
the  reception  accorded  them  in  the  states? 
And  finally,  what  impact  should  these  state 
laws  have  on  any  proposed  Federal  legisla- 
tion? 

Because  only  a  limited  amount  of  statisti- 
cal Information  is  available,  accurate  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  state  fair  housing 
laws  is  very  dllBcult.  A  fairly  informative 
stiidy  was  undertaken  in  1965  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  against  Discrimination  in 
Housing  (NCDH),  which  studied  the  effects 
of  16  state  laws  of  widely  varying  scope.  In 
the  years  1959-65,  about  7300  complaints  of 
discrimination  were  filed.  43%  of  these  were 
dismissed,  mainly  because  of  insufficient 
evidence.  In  only  12%  of  the  cases  did  the 
complaints  actually  obtain  the  housing  ac- 
commodations they  were  originally  denied. 
Often  they  simply  could  not  wait  until  a 
decision  had  been  reached,  and  bad  secured 
other  bousing.  Most  complaints  were  settled 
through  conciliation,  which  the  state  Is 
normaUy  required  to  try  as  a  first  step. 

The  NCDH  study  also  revealed  that  90% 
of  the  complainants  were  Negro,  and  that 
moat  of  them  were  middle-class  people  who 
wished  to  move  into  a  desirable  urban  or 
suburban  area.  In  other  words,  the  people 
who  utilized  and  who  benefited  moet  from 
the  laws  were  members  of  the  small  but 
rapidly  expanding  Negro  middle  class.  The 
laws  were  apparently  designed  to  enable 
these  people  to  obtain  better  hoiising,  and 
were  in  no  significant  way  directed  toward 
Improving  the  lot  of  the  Negro  slum-dweller. 
The  NCDH  verdict  was  cautiously  favor- 
able— 

Fair  Housing  laws  In  states  and  cities  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  slow  but 
steady  movement  of  Negro  families  of  pre- 
dominantly middle-class  status  Into  the 
general  community  in  recent  years  ...  on 
the  other  hand,  the  growing  body  of  Fair 
Housing  legislation  has  had  Uttle  impact 
thus  far  on,  the  restrictions  faced  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  non-white  Ameri- 
cans. Even  the  moet  comprehensive  statutes 
ha ve^  failed  to  halt  or  to  substantially  deter 
expansion  of  the  racial  ghettoe. 

This  conclusion  was  supported  by  hearings 
held  by  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  in  Cleveland  in  April  1966,  ap- 
proximately a  year  after  Ohio  adopted  a 
relatively  strong  open  housing  law.  Here  the 
problem  was  not  only  that  the  scope  of  the 
law  was  limited,  but  that  In  aome  casea  the 


law  Itaelf  was  liot  working  well.  The  Commis- 
sion was  told  that  the  Negro  population  in 
the  suburbs  otf  Cleveland  had  quadrupled 
since  1960.  but  it  also  beard  testimony  from 
several  witnesses  who  were  denied  In  their 
quest  for  better  ho\ising,  despite  the  law. 
This  occurred  because  of  an  abundance  of 
red  tape  and  fcn  apparent  toothlessness  of 
the  execution  of  the  law.  Furthermore,  a 
1949  city  ordinance  outlawing  segregation  in 
public  housing  in  the  city  was  criticized  by 
the  Commlsslc^  for  having  "failed  to  pro- 
duce a  patten^  of  occupancy  which  reflects 
a  non-dlscrimHiatory  tenant  assignment." 

This  limited  attack  of  state  fair  housing 
laws  is  one  of  their  chief  weaknesses.  An- 
other Is  the  ineffectiveness  of  their  applica- 
tion. The  NCD(  report  points  out  that  every 
state  law  studied  was  under-utilized.  Sur- 
prisingly few  complaints  were  being  filed. 
even  where  dlsarimlnatory  housing  practices 
apparently  still  existed.  The  NCDH  attributed 
this  major  weakness  to  cumbersome  com- 
plaint procedures  and  to  a  lack  of  pubUc 
faith  in  the  la^s.  The  states  relied  too  much 
on  individuals  Investing  time  and  effort  In 
filing  and  following  up  complaints  which 
they  often  felt  would  be  worthless  anyhow. 
Particularly  In  states  where  only  an  individ- 
ual may  file  aa  allegation  of  discrimination, 
there  is  a  tendency  not  to  do  so.  especially  in 
the  face  of  widespread  public  skepticism. 
The  public  attitude  often  holds  that  relief.  If 
it  ever  comes— ^and  the  large  percentage  of 
dismissals  speaks  eloquently  of  the  difficulty 
of  proving  discrimination — will  be  years  in 
coming  and  matr  not  be  vigorously  sought  by 
state  authorises.  This  major  operating 
weakness  of  tfte  state  laws,  coupled  with 
their  limited  atitack  on  the  problem  of  hous- 
ing, led  the  NSDH  to  recommend  that  a  na- 
tional fair  housing  law  be  enacted. 

Since  the  si^Ject  of  fair  hovislng  is  ad- 
mittedly qul|e  controversial.  Congress 
should  also  consider  the  reception  which  has 
been  accorded  the  state  fair  bousing  laws, 
beginning  with  the  reaction  of  the  moet  di- 
reotly  concerned  special  Interest  group — 
the  realtors.  On  the  whole,  of  course,  realtors 
have  opposed  lair  housing  as  an  infringe- 
ment on  their  business  and  on  the  "prop- 
erty rights"  of  their  clients.  One  very  inter- 
esting exceptloi^  ought  to  be  considered,  how- 
ever— Oregon. 

Oregon  has  a  \inlque  open  housing  law  be- 
cause it  defined  its  Jurisdiction  by  sellers 
and  lessors  exempted,  not  by  dwellings.  The 
Oregon  law  (19p9)  makes  it  Illegal  for  any- 
one "in  bxwlne^s"  of  selling  or  leasing  real 
estate  to  discriminate  in  any  transaction. 
Non-professlonils  are  free  to  discriminate 
In  any  transaciion.  Thus  the  law  is  aimed 
more  directly  tlan  any  other  at  the  realtors. 
However,  according  to  Oregon's  Secretary  of 
State  (now  Governor)  McCall,  the  real  estate 
interests  actually  lobbied  for  a  broader  law. 
They  felt  that  ^e  proposed  law.  by  singling 
them  out  for  tegulatlon  while  leaving  In- 
dividual homewbers  free  to  discriminate,  was 
Itself  discriminatory  against  their  business. 
Although  the  aconomic  reasons  for  such  a 
stand  were  probably  the  most  compelling,  it 
seems  Important  to  note  that  the  real  estate 
Interests  are  n^t  always  opposed  to  all  fair 
housing  legislation. 

In  most  statefe,  however,  there  was  signifi- 
cant opposltloii  which  often  led  to  court 
tests  of  the  law.  Two  of  these  cases  stand 
out — those  of  Washington  and  California. 

In  1957,  Washington  outlawed  discrimi- 
nation in  tranaftctlons  involving  any  public 
or  public -assisted  (e.g.  FHA-loan -supported) 
housing.  The  la«r  thus  affected  all  public  and 
much  private  hoiislng  In  the  state.  In  1961, 
the  law  was  struck  down  by  the  Washlng^ton 
Supreme  Court  in  a  6-4  decision.  However, 
three  of  the  majority  Judges  based  their  votes 
on  the  opinion  that  an  improper  and  unjusti- 
fied distinction  had  been  made  between  pub- 
licly-assisted private  housing  and  other  pri- 
vate housing.  U  appears  Ukcly  that  had  the 
law  covered  all  private  housing,  the  court 
would  have  upMeld  it.  The  ramifications  of 


the  Washington  neclslon  are  thtis  far  from 
clear. 

In  Calif  orzUa.  aicomplieated  chain  of  events 
led  to  decisions  b^  the  California  and  United 
States  Supreme  Courts  upholding  the  Rum- 
ford  Pair  Housing  Act.  California's  voters 
originally  repealed  this  weak  fair  housing  Uw 
by  a  constitutional  amendment  adopted  by 
referendum  (Proposition  14).  It  was  this  re- 
pealer that  the  qourts  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. In  the  U.fi.  Supreme  Court's  5-4  de- 
cision, the  malnj  point  of  contention  wm 
over  the  interpretation  of  the  significance  or 
California's  mov«  to  a  neutral  position  on 
discrimination,  fnom  its  previous  position  of 
prohibition.  The  majority,  concurring  with 
Justice  White,  said  that  although  Calif omis 
was  not  constitutionally  bound  to  forWd 
housing  discrimiaatlon,  it  had  associated  It- 
self with  discrimitiation  as  a  "basic  policy  of 
the  state"  by  repealing  the  Rtunf  ord  Act.  The 
Importance  of  tbis  case  (Reltman  V.  Mul- 
key)  U  that  it  constitutes  the  only  instance 
of  Federal  review  of  a  fair  housing  law,  albeit 
.Indirectly.  By  striking  down  Proposition  14, 
the  Cotirt  may  hate  given  tacit  constitutional 
blessing  to  fair  htiuslng  legislation,  although 
it  certainly  has  ^ot  bound  Itself  to  sustain 
a  Fedwal  statutei 

It  shoiild  be  noted  that,  excepting  the 
ambiguous  case  of  Washington,  no  court  has 
ever  overturned  a  fair  housing  law.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Judiciary  baa  overwhelmingly 
approved  fair  housing. 

If  the  Judgment  of  the  courts,  so  crucial 
to  any  fair  housinj  law.  is  clear,  the  Judg-. 
ment  of  the  people,  which  Is  even  more  im- 
portant to  Congress,  is  not.  I  have  found 
little  information  Ion  popular  reception  of  fair 
housing  statutes.l  Certainly  compliance  has 
not  been  compleU,  although  It  should  b« 
noted  that  one  school  of  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject explains  the  universally  light  complaint 
loads  by  assuming  geticrally  wide-spread  com- 
pliance. In  a  few  instances  open  housing  lavs 
have  been  submitted  for  popular  approval  at 
referenda.  To  my  knowledge,  in  every  case 
the  law  was  overtximed  or  rejected,  usxially 
by  healthy  majorities  (e.g.,  66 7o  of  California 
voters  supported  Proposition  14).  Although 
the  verdict  of  the  people  U  still  unclear,  I 
would  be  surprised  at  even  tepid  support  for 
Federal  fair  housing  legislation.  Congress  un- 
doubtedly realize*  this,  which  helps  to  ex- 
plain Congressional  Inaction. 

I  have  now  examined  the  effect  of  statt 
laws  and  how  ther  have  been  received.  What 
conclusion/  sbouul  Confres^  draw  from  th« 
experience  of  th^  statfs  when  considering 
fair  housing  legislation? 

The  evidence  c^n  only  be  described  as  in- 
conclusive. The  experience  of  the  states  doe* 
not  point  clearly  to  any  good  solution,  since 
nothing  aeema  tq  have  been  demonstrablj 
effective.  Even  th^  question  of  whether  Fed- 
eral legislation  is  i  necessary  can  well  be  an- 
swered either  wa^.  I'm  inclined  to  belter* 
the  evidence  suppjorts  the  case  for  a  Federal 
law.  Although  over  half  of  tt>«5  population  of 
the  country,  and  probably  the  great  majori- 
ty of  the  Negro  population,  is  already  cov- 
ered, by  some  state  or  local  statute,  many 
of  these  laws  are  weak,  some  are  Inefficient. 
some  poorly  enforced,  and  none  of  them  ap- 
pear to  inspire  sttong  public  trust  and  con- 
comitant resort  td  them  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances. A  strong  well-enforced,  broadly-Inter- 
preted Federal  law  wovild  be  more  likely  to 
be  more  effective  in  solving  the  problem  of 
discrimination  in  bousing. 

As  for  what  sort  of  Federal  fair  houslnj 
law  should  be  enacted,  I  would  draw  heavtly 
on  the  experience  of  Oregon.  Many  Oregxjnt- 
ans  on  the  Hill,  such  as  Senator  Hatfield  and 
his  .legislative  assistant,  Ray  Underwood,  art 
enthusiastic  boosters  of  their  state's  unique 
statute.  Its  policy  of  covering  only  profes- 
sional sellers  or  lessors  would  remove  virtual- 
ly all  reservations  I  may  have  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  ^federal  action  in  this  field, 
since  It  wotUd  apjily  only  to  those  exerclslnj 
a  public  function,  and  thua  has  precedent  In 
the  public  accomiikodaUons  title  of  the  UM 
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Olvll  Rights  Act.  Stich  a  bill  would  be  more 
palatable  to  a  large  segment  of  Congressional 
"opinion  than  previous  Administration  pro- 
posals have  been.  If  it  were  interpreted  with 
both  liberality  and  understanding,  as  seems 
to  have  been  done  in  Oregon,  it  would  in- 
clude a  nearly  automatic  exemption  for  Mrs. 
Murphy's  famous  boardinghouse,  while  open- 
ing a  substantial  majority  of  housing  to 
those  who  are  presently  the  victims  of  cal- 
lous discrimination. 

Yet  the  Oregon  plan,  despite  its  many  ad- 
vantages would  make  only  a  weak  basis  for 
Federal  legislation.  The  plan  has  been  en- 
acted into  law  in  only  one  state,  one  with  a 
very  small  non-white  populaUon,  and  the  law 
la  almost  never  utilized  (100  times  in  1959- 
88.  according  to  the  NDCH).  The  evidence 
supporting  even  this  apptarently  advanta- 
geous plan  can  only  be  regarded  as  incon- 
clusive. 

Although  the  evidence  obUlned  from  ex- 
amining the  history  of  state  fair  housing 
legUlatlon  la  equivocal  at  beet,  it  U  my 
opinion  that  Federal  action  la  necessary.  The 
problem  of  discrimination  in  housing  is 
closely  related  to  the  more  ominous  problem 
of  America's  urban  ghettoes.  Both  problems 
are  with  us.  and  both  may  get  worse  if  Fed- 
eral action.  Including  a  fair  housing  law.  Is 
not  taken.  As  census  figures  will  readily  show, 
there  are  today  more  middle-class  Negroes 
than  ever  before,  wishing  to  move  out  of  the 
ghettoes  or  into  the  suburbs,  often  finding 
their  entry  blocked  by  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practices.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the  prob- 
lem of  the  ghettoes  Is  also  worsening,  as  the 
ghettoes  get  more  crowded,  more  volatile,  and 
reUtlvely  no  richer.  This  trend  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue,  but  it  wotUd  be  greatly 
alleviated  by  the  passage  of  a  Federal  fair 
housing  law  to  allow  the  more  prosperous 
Hagroes  to  leave  the  central  city  more  easily. 

The  problem  is  pressing.  The  most  effective 
solution,  I  believe,  would  be  the  passage  of  a 
Mmlted  Federal  Pair  Housing  Act,  perhaps 
modeled  on  the  Oregon  plan.  I  see  such  a  law 
aa  an  indispensable  provision  of  any  program 
to  grant  to  the  Negro  American,  aa  well  as  to 
the  other  minorities  in  this  cbtmtry,  the  true 
economic  equality  to  which  they  have  always 
been  entitled,  and  which  they  must  acquire 
UUie  awesome  problems  of  our  cities  are 
ater  to  be  solved. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  21.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leader- 
Blip  of  the  grand  experiment  in  world 
peace,  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
n»a  now  gone  defunct  in  direction  and 
leadership. 

Its  left  of  center  leader.  U  Thant.  rep- 
resenting by  appointment,  Burma,  ad- 
*^ed  the  "U.N.  Terror  School"  held 
at,Kltwe,  Zambia,  In  July  of  this  year. 

Can  you  imagine  the  unelected  spokes- 
man for  a  nonrepresentative  one-world 
Ws  inviting  such  love  fronts  as  SNCX:. 
RAM,  and  the  NAACP  to  this  hate  rally 
w  denounce  colonialism,  mlnori^  gov- 
■nment,  and  slavery? 

Yet.  not  one  denunciation  of  the  ml- 
»wlty  government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
not  one  word  suggesting  the  outlawing  of 
«"«an  colonialism  In  the  Baltic  States. 
■JMem  Europe,  or  the  colonial  designs 
w  the  free  world  through  the  Communist 


conspiracy.  Not  one  denimdation  of  slave 
labor  In  Siberia  or  in  many  of  the  favored 
African  emerging  nations. 

What  a  strange  maneuver  In  guided 
world  agitation. 

To  U  Thant.  inteUectual  and  Ideologi- 
cal agitation  of  the  masses  is  necessary 
to  guarantee  the  Communist  Ideology 
prevails. 

No  one  has  ever  accused  the  Rhode- 
sians  of  slavery  or  colonialism.  U  Thant 
denoimces  colonialism— then  why  does 
he  not  laud  Rhodesia?  Did  not  the  Rho- 
desians  just  overthrow  the  colonialist 
yoke  of  Britain?  And  contrary  to  the 
slavery  standards  in  some  African  na- 
tions Rhodesia  offers  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of  Uvlng  to  colored  on  the 
continent. 

Slavery?  Has  anyone  ever  reported 
Rhodesians  being  prohibited  from  leav- 
ing Rhodesia?  Regardless  of  the  color  of 
their  skin?  Can  you  say  the  same  for 
freedom  of  Russians  to  leave  Russia?  The 
greatest  bulk  of  complaints  come  from 
white  people — who  complain  not  of 
slavery  but  that  they  cannot  overthrow 
the  government  of  Ian  Smith. 

Nor  has  anyone  remotely  suggested 
that  the  South  Africans  who  carved  a 
clvUization  out  of  a  wilderness  and 
chaos — who  are  free  of  British  colonial- 
ism— ^have  imperialistic  designs. 

U  Thant's  speech  reads  like  any  other 
revolutionary's — ^merely  racist  extremist 
babble.  It  may  win  him  friends  in  Russia 
and  votes  from  the  OAU  emerging  na- 
tions— but  any  informed  person  knows 
it  is  nothing  but  so  many  cliches  and 
rabble  rousing. 

U  Thant  suggests  it  is  truly  "darkest 
just  before  the  dawn."  Let  us  hope  that 
free  people  will  see  through  the  emotional 
smear  of  apartheid  to  the  motivating 
apparatus — the  effort  is  not  to  advance 
blacks  but  rather  progress  Reds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  press  release  of  July 
24.  1967,  comprising  U  Thant's  speech  at 
Zambia  In  the  Record  that  all  our  col- 
leagues may  better  understand  the 
strange  leadership  and  behavior  of  the 
UJJ.  gang: 

Statement  bt  SscRRABT-OEinERAi.  to  Intex- 
NATIONAL  Seminar  on  Apaetheto,   Racial 

DlSCBIMINATION         AND         COLONIAUSM         AT 

KrrwE,  Zambia 

Following  U  the  text  of  a  statement  by  the 
Secretary-Oeneral  U  Thant,  to  the  Interna-   ■ 
tional    Seminar   on   Apartheid,   Racial    Dis- 
crimination   and    Colonialism    In    Southern 
Africa: 

"Mr.  President,  yoxir  Excellencies,  distin- 
guished guests  and  delegates.  It  U  my  hon- 
our and  privilege  to  welcome  aU  of  you  who 
have  responded  to  the  invitation  to  attend 
the  International  seminar  on  apartheid. 
racial  discrimination  and  colonialism.  A  spe- 
cial debt  of  gratitude  U  owed  to  you.  Presi- 
dent Kaunda.  for  having  risen  to  the  occa- 
sion at  such  short  notice  and  offered  Kltwe  as 
a  venue  for  the  seminar.  The  promptness  with 
which  countries,  organizations  and  delegates 
responded  to  the  change  of  site  has  been 
most  encouraging  and  a  stire  indication  of 
the  Importance  which  they  attach  to  the 
subject  before  us. 

"WhUe  there  are  many  causes  of  tension 
and  unrest,  those  that  have  been  deliberate- 
ly imposed  upon  man  by  man  easily  take 
first  place  in  their  seriousness  and  persist- 
ence. Apart  from  such  major  disasters  as 
wars  and  alavery,  the  history  of  the  world 
recounts  many  Instances  of  organized  ex- 
ploitaUon   of   man   by   man.   The   Spartans 


had  their  helots,  the  feudal  lords  their  aerfa. 
the  masters  their  slaves.  I  make  reference 
to  the  historical  background  because  in  the 
struggle  against  apartheid  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  colonialism  one  may  sometimes 
wonder  whether  the  poor  are  not  always  with 
us;  whether  the  strong  will  not  always  lord 
It  over  the  weak;  whether  it  is  not  part 
of  human  nature  for  men  to  attain  success 
by  exploiting  their  fellowmen.  These  doubU 
and  misgivings  assaU  the  best  and  most  res- 
olute of  us  with  varying  intensity  and  at 
different  times.  It  was  such  doubts  and  mis- 
givings that  troubled  Wllberforce  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Mahatma  Oandhi,  Lobenguala 
and  Mosheshoe.  Several  thousand  years  age 
it  was  said  and  I  quote  "Where  there  is  no 
vision,  the  people  perish.' 

"The  same  is  true  today.  Nations,  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  have  gathered  here 
because  in  spite  of  the  dark  clouds  that 
hang  over  the  horizon  they  see  a  future  in 
which  the  complexion  of  man's  skin  will 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  most  significant 
thing  about  him.  They  see  a  brave  new  world 
in  which  there  is  one  race  and  that  is  the 
human  race. 

"The  United  Nations  Organizations,  rep- 
resenting as  It  does,  the  morality  of  the  In- 
ternational community,  has  been  interested 
in  the  question  of  apartheid,  racialism  and 
colonialism  from  Its  Inception.  One  of  the 
fundamental  alms  for  the  achievement  of 
which  the  founding  Members  of  the  Orga- 
nization resolved  to  combine  their  efforts 
in  San  Francisco  was.  'To  reaffirm  their  faith 
in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  human  person,  in  the  equal 
rights  of  men  and  women  .  .  .  .'  The  United 
Nations  In  Its  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  states  that  'Recognition  of  the 
inherent  dignity  and  of  the  equal  and  In- 
alienable rights  of  aU  members  of  the  himian 
family  u  the  foundation  of  freedom,  justice 
and  peace  in  the  world.' 

"The  United  Nations  Organization  hae 
never  lost  sight  of  its  basic  aims  and  obtec- 
ttves,  but  has  at  all  times  malnUlned  that 
freedom  is  the  inalienable  right  of  aU  men. 
that  it  U  Indivisible,  that  it  cannot  truly 
fiourish  if  it  is  enjoyed  by  some  and  denied 
to  others. 

"These  principles,  so  basic  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Organization,  are  not  rules  of  conduct 
arbitrarUy  devised  by  the  fotmdlng  fathers, 
but  are  fuUy  Justified  on  mca-al  grounds, 
because  peace  and  freedom  are  in  the  last 
analysis  inter-dependent.  Moreover,  the 
foimding  Members  in  their  determination 
•To  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war.  which  twice  in  our  lifetime 
has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  mankind',  were 
fiUly  aware  that  since  wars  begin  in  the 
minds  of  men  it  was  not  sufficient  to  lay 
down  rules  of  conduct  as  between  nations, 
but  that  it  was  imperative  to  define  certain 
basic  rules  of  behavior  between  man  and 
man  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  lan- 
guage or  religion. 

"No  association  or  organization  can  exist 
without  rules  and  regulations.  Throughout 
its  existence  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion has  without  fear  or  favour  stouUy  up- 
held its  fundamental  principles  and  passed 
judgment  on  those  who  have  violated  these 
rules.  The  resolutions  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  abound  with  instances  where 
apartheid,  colonialism  and  racUl  discrimi- 
nation has  been  roundly  condemned  by  the 
international  community  aa  vestiges  of  a 
bygone  era  which  should  be  eradicated 
thoroughly  in  the  same  way  aa  alavery  and 
the  slave  trade. 

"Confronted  as  we  are  by  seemingly  un- 
yielding systems  of  apartheid  and  colonlal- 
Um  in  the  southern  part  of  the  African  con- 
tinent, I  sxiggest  that  it  is  opportune  to 
dwell  for  a  few  momenta  on  aome  of  the 
positive  gains  that  have  been  achieved. 

"Without  enumerating  the  various  resolu- 
tions that  have  been  passed  by  the  Organiea- 
tlon  of  practically  every  session  condemning 
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the  concept  and  practice  of  apartheid  and 
the  existence  of  colonlalUm  In  any  of  Ita 
forms.  I  wUI  mention  only  Instances  which 
may  be  regarded  as  landmarks  In  the  Orga- 
nization's struggle  to  put  the  welfare  and 
dignity  of  man  above  the  prejudices  and 
greed  of  races  and  nations. 

"The  right  of  peoples  to  self-determina- 
tion Is  enshrined  In  the  Charter  as  a  basic 
human  right.  The  year  1960  saw  the  unani- 
mous adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Inde- 
pendence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peo- 
ples. The  Declaration  provided  not  only  for 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion but  also  specifically  enjoined  all  States 
to  observe  faithfully  and  strictly  tx)th  the 
Declaxatlon  on  the  Granting  of  Independ- 
ence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples,  and 
the  Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights. 
In  1961,  a  special  committee  was  established 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  watch  over  the 
Implementation    of    the    Declaration. 

"The  General  Assembly  has  been  concerned 
with  racial  discrimination  from  the  outset. 
Its  efforts  culminated  in  the  establishment 
of  the  special  committee  on  apartheid.  The 
successfxil  Imposition  of  an  arms  embargo 
by  the  Security  Council  on  South  Africa 
In  1963  Is  of  special  significance  not  so  much 
because  of  the  results  that  have  been 
achieved  but  more  as  an  indication  of  the 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  world  com- 
munity of  the  threat  to  International  peace 
and  security  posed  by  the  situation  In  South 
Africa  and  of  its  readiness  to  adopt  measures 
designed  against  South  Africa. 

"The  establishment  of  the  special  commit- 
tee on  apartheid  was  a  recognition  by  the 
International  community  tbart  the  struggle 
for  human  equality  and  dignity  must  con- 
tinue and  that  the  last  vestiges  of  raclallkm 
and  discrimination  In  the  municipal  law  of 
Member  States  must  be  eradicated. 

"The  latest  addition  to  these  far-reaching 
measures  designed  to  end  once  and  for  all 
the  myth  of  Inequality  of  races  and  peoples 
was  passed  lakt  year  when  for  the  first  time 
In  the  history  of  the  Organization  the  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  were 
invoked  against  the  illegal  minority  regime 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  which  had  seized 
power  to  forestall  the  establishment  of  dem- 
ocratic institutions.  The  Imposition  of  eco- 
nomic sanctlonfe  against  a  regime  which  had 
violated  the  commonly  accepted  principles 
of  nations  was  a  major  step  with  far-reach- 
ing consequences  in  international  relations. 
"The  establishment  of  educational  and 
training  programmes  for  South  Africans, 
South  West  Africans  and  persons  under  the 
Portuguefee  administration  of  Angola  and 
Moeamblque  Is  also  relevant  In  this  context. 
The  community  of  interest  which  has  been 
displayed  by  the  Member  States  in  educating 
those  victims  of  apartheid,  colonialism  and 
racialism  so  as  to  enable  them  to  play  an 
effective  role  in  the  future  of  their  country 
is  a  testimony  to  the  faith  in  the  success 
of  the  efforts  towards  a  new  world  order. 

"In  recent  years  the  winds  of  change  have 
swept  right  across  the  continent  of  Africa 
from  west  to  east  and  from  north  to  central 
Africa  but  they  seem  to  have  come  up 
against  a  stony  wall  running  somewhere 
across  the  southern  part  of  the  African  con- 
tinent. Not  only  have  the  winds  produced 
no  change  beneficial  to  the  non-white  people 
living  In  this  part  of  Africa  but  the  attitude 
of  the  white  minority  groups  that  have  set- 
tled in  these  areas  seems  to  have  hardened 
and  the  attainment  of  self-determination  of 
the  non-white  inhabitants  of  these  reglonb 
indefinitely  deferred. 

"In  these  drcumstances  one  may  only  hope 
that  as  often  happens  in  human  affairs  it  is 
a  case  of  its  being  darkest  jxist  before  the 
dawn.  Ttx*  intensification  of  racial  intoler- 
ance and  the  gradual  erosion  of  the  basic 
human  rlgbtfe  Is  only  eqxialled  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  people  of  these  regions  to  rtd 


tbemoelves  of  tl^e  shackles  of  apartheid  and 
colonialism  and  racial  discrimination  in  all 
its  manifestatioos,  and  of  the  world  commu- 
nity to  assist  t|iem  in  their  struggle." 
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Hon.  G.  V.  (S  )NNY)  MONTGOMERY 

C  P  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  21,  1967 
Mr.  MONTOOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  f urthe^  inform  and  enlighten  my 
colleagues   on|  the   importance   of   the 
watershed  program  in  Mississippi. 

I  call  attention  to  a  speech  made  at  the 
10th  annual  meeting  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Association  of  Mississippi: 
Water-Related  Activitixs  of  the  Corps  of 

Engineers  in  Mississippi 
(Address  by  Ma|.  Gen.  T.  J.  Hayes,  division 
engineer,  U.3k  Army  Engineer  Division, 
South  Atlantic  Rivera  and  Harbors  Associa- 
tion of  Mississippi,  Jackson,  Miss.,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1967)    T 

INTRODTJCnON 

It  is  a  pleasui^  for  me  to  be  here  with  you 
today.  I  appreciate  the  opportimity  this 
meeting  affords  to  meet  with  people  whose 
Informed  interett  and  vigorous  support  of  an 
expandmg  program  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment havt  contributed  so  much  to 
Bou^  progress  |n  the  Magnolia  State. 

irV  giod  to  be  back  here  and  renew  the 
friends^bade,  before  the  War  when  I  was  at 
Camp  Shelby,  l^ter  when  I  was  involved  In 
the  development  of  NASA's  awe  inspiring 
Mississippi  Test  Facility,  and  more  recently 
during  my  first  tlsit  to  Pascagoula. 
tkb  chaixkngxs 

Today,  as  yo\|  would  expect,  I  plan  to  talk 
about  water  resources,  but  more  particularly, 
I  plan  to  dlscuat  some  of  the  challenges  con- 
fronting \is  in  this  field,  locally  as  well  as 
nationally.  The  job  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment grows  bigger,  encompasses  more 
areas,  and  acquires  new  complexities  each 
day,  since  the  resources  remain  constant 
while  the  demands  multiply.  Hence,  the  need 
for  informed,  conscientious,  cooperative,  and 
farsigbted  civic  leadership  in  helping  to  meet 
today's  new  challenges  Is  more  urgent  than 
ever  before.  Yo»  are  In  a  position  to  provide 
an  increasing!  yi  important  measure  of  that 
leadership. 

Basically,  as  we  all  know,  our  Nation  is 
faced  with  a  Serious  and  rapidly  growing 
water  problem.  !lt  Is  true  that  the  potential 
supply  is  large  I  enough  to  meet  our  essen- 
tial needs  for  ai  long  time  to  come.  In  fact, 
it's  been  said .  that  each  day  the  clouds 
carry  forty  trillion  gallons  across  our  nation. 
Of  that,  only  ITour  trillion  gallons  a  day, 
or  about  10%,  tails  on  the  U.S.,  and  of  that 
we  presently  i^se  or  consiune  about  forty 
bilUon  gallons,  or  about  1%.  Nevertheless, 
too  often  water  is  not  available  in  sufficient 
quantity,  or  of  acceptable  quality,  or  at  the 
time  needed,  or  at  the  desired  place.  On  other 
occasions,  there  is  too  mucb  water,  and  no 
way  to  store  it  adequately,  at  best  result- 
ing in  waste,  4r  at  worst  resulting  In  de- 
structive floods  which  cost  lives  and  property. 

Meanwhile,  (|fcmands  upon  our  water  re- 
sources are  increasing  much  faster  today 
than  ever  befoae  in  our  history.  This  is  due 
primarily  to  ov^  rapidly  growing  population. 
It's  been  said  Ithat  there  are  more  people 
Alive  today  tl^an  all  who  lived  between 
Christ's  birth  |md  1900.  Another  factor  la 
the    phenomenal    growth    of    urban    areas. 


where  the  per  cai  ita  demand  for  water  U 
greatest  and  hardest  to  meet.  Inidividual 
consumption  grow4  with  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing. In  addition,  ire  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  industrial  production, 
which  requires  Immense  quemtitles  of  water. 
Thus,  it's  not  surprising  to  hear  that  totai 
U.S.  water  needs  are  expected  to  triple  within 
the  next  forty  years.  Meanwhile,  much  of 
the  available  water  Is  being  polluted  or 
wasted,  and  correstlve  measures  take  years 
to  develop.  It's  qo  wonder  that  there  is 
concern!  The  challenges  must  be  met  and 
the  problems  solved,  for  effective  engineer- 
ing development  ^t  our  Nation's  water  re- 
sources Is  a  necissity  for  the  continued 
grrowth  and  progress  of  this  State,  or  this 
region,  or  this  Country. 

current   Sm^ATION   IN    MISSISSIPPI 

Here  in  Mlsslss]|>pi  we  start  with  a  real 
bonus — a  plentiful  supply  of  water  to  satisfy 
the  immediate  anA  even  the  foreseeable  re- 
quirements if  thU  water  is  properly  man- 
aged. The  impact  tif  current  water  resources 
development  In  Mississippi  clearly  points  up 
the  importance  of  water  management 

The  State's  fine  deep-water  ports  of  Pas- 
cagoula and  Oulfport,  its  famed  flehtng  port 
of  Blloxl,  its  bustling  river  ports  of  Natchez, 
Vicksburg  and  Greenville,  the  Yazoo  River 
and  various  smaller  waterways — all  of  which 
depend  upon  channels  constructed  and 
maintained  by  th^  Corps  of  Engineers — to- 
gether handle  a  llotal  annual  commerce  of 
over  16  million  t^ms.  Along  your  southern 
boundary,  the  Oiif  Intra-coastal  Waterway 
connects  the  8tat4  with  the  other  ports  and 
channels  along  the  Gulf.  Along  your  western 
boundary  the  lower  Mississippi  River  con- 
nects you  with  the  vast  inland  network 
of  the  Mississippi  River  system  and.  by  way 
of  the  Calumet-Salg  Channel,  with  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  stimultis  to  trade  and  Industrial 
expansion  provldeil  by  these  waterways  has 
contributed  substantially  to  rising  prosperity 
and  higher  stand^irds  of  living.  And  there 
is  more  to  come. 

The  Corps'  flo^d  control  works  on  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  and  on 
lesser  streams  in  the  State  protect  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  development  worth  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  encourage  further 
economic  growth  by  removing  the  inhibiting 
threat  of  flood.  Some  of  these  projects,  sucb 
as  the  flood  cont^l  reservoirs  In  the  head- 
waters of  the  Taz^,  also  provide  substantial 
benefits  of  other  |  kinds,  such  as  irrigation, 
water  supply,  w^ter  quality  control,  and 
outdoor  recreation.  Still  other  improvements 
being  constructed  or  planned,  will  make 
further  substantial  contributions  to  th« 
economic  health  pf  the  State. 

ENVISOlt  MENTAL  FACTORS 

In  part,  these  projects  highlight  a  new 
fact  of  life:  merely  supplying  the  utili- 
tarian needs  of  tfte  American  people  is  not 
enough  today.  Environmental  considerations 
and  problems  ate  becoming  increasingly 
prominent.  Traditionally,  American  cltiM 
have  looked  to  the  surrounding  countryslda 
primarily  for  ra|r  materials  and  resource 
support.  To  an  increasing  degre<>  today  thsy 
are  looking  for  much  more.  Urban  dwellen 
want  to  be  able  to  get  off  their  paved  streets. 
They  want  to  fin4  green  fields,  wooded  bill- 
Bides,  and  clear,  free-running  streams  some- 
where nearby.  Thty  want  wholesome  outdoor 
environments  within  easy  reach  for  a  week- 
end outing,  if  not  for  an  afternoon  picnic. 
They  deplore  what  has  happened  to  the  air 
they  breathe,  thq  scenic  landscapes  of  yes- 
terday, the  old-time  rivers  and  creeks. 

Thus,  In  the  fl^ld  of  water  resources  de- 
velopment, we  s^e  increasing  emphasis  on 
the  enhancement  of  esthetic  values,  tb* 
preservation  of  natural  beauty,  the  provlsloll 
of  recreational  opportunities,  and  the  ooa- 
servation  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

Such  Invironzaental  factors  are  largely 
qualitative.  They  are  difficult  and  sometimei 


Impossible  to  express  In  measurable  qaaatl. 
tative  terms.  Their  evaluation  is  largely  on* 
of  judgment.  Nevertheless,  people  today  ex- 
pect that   these   factora   will   be   given   due 
weight  in  aU  future  water  resources  plan- 
ning. That  means  they  must  be  considered 
from  the  very  start  of  the  planning  process. 
To  this  end,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
been  employing  specialists  in  wildlife,  park 
development,    outdoor    recreation,    and    a 
variety  of  other  fields  on  our  planning  staff, 
u  well  as  seeking  the  exi>ert  advice  of  other 
igencies.  Now  we  are  further  strengthening 
•ur  capability,  both  in-house  and  by  con- 
tract, to  respond  to  the  growing  need  of  pre- 
isrving  environmental  resources  whUe  meet- 
ing   the    essential    needs    of    development 
to    satisfy     our     expanding     economy.     We 
hsve    established    Environmental    Resources 
Branches  within  the  planning  organizations 
at  our  ClvU  Works  Division  Offices,  in  order 
to  assure  that  adequate  consideration  of  en- 
vironmental   values    is    Included    from    the 
start  in  our  planning  and  program-formu- 
lating activities. -We  are  seelUng.  and  secur- 
tag.    Improved    working    relationships    with 

eonservaOon    agencies    and    organizations 

and  not  just  to  explain  our  activities  to 
fhem,  but  to  acquire  a  better  understanding 
at  their  views  In  order  to  better  serve  the 
eonservatlon  needs.  The  new  public  appre- 
datton  of  conservation  and  esthetic  values 
hss  enabled  us  to  obtain  the  authority  and 
tte  funds  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  environmental  effects  of  projects  under 
itudy  and  to  modify  our  engineering  plans 
lecordlngly. 

Some  other  acUons  the  Chief  of  Engl- 
■eers  has  taken  to  further  this  recognition 
of  environmental  values  Includes  the  Insti- 
tation  of  an  annual  award  to  recognize  the 
eonservatlon  of  natural  beauty  in  our  con- 
struction; the  establishment  of  a  Construc- 
Iton  Research  Laboratory  with  a  program 
which  will  include  research  on  ways  to  en- 
hance esthetic  and  living  aspects  of  struc- 
tures; and  the  initiation  of  a  graduate  fel- 
lowship program  to  promote  research  in 
engineering  and  other  disciplines,  such  as 
water-oriented  recreation,  preservation  of 
Rstural  beauty,  and  related  conservation 
features. 

WATER    POLLUTION 

Another  chaUenge  with  a  considerable  Im- 
pact on  water  resources  planning  and  devel- 
^nt  U  In  the  field  of  water  poUutlon 
ThU  has  led  to  broad  efforts  to  secure  high 
le»el  treatment  of  municipal  and  industrial 
w»»tes  through  State  and  Federal  programs 
However,  despite  the  best  that  can  be  ac- 
Mn^>Ufihed  currently  through  treatment  and 
control  of  these  wastes  at  the  source,  pollu- 
ton  also  has  to  be  combatted  to  an  Increas- 
a«  dep'ee  through  the  augmentetlon  of 
«»am  flows  during  low-flow  periods 
~.3zl  *^'P'  °'  Engineers  has  long  been 
CMc^ned  With  this  phase  of  pollution  con^ 
TO.  In  Mississippi,  for  example,  several  res- 
■Wto  now  supply  extra  flow  in  dry  seasons 

SLJ'h  H'i'**"'^  *=°°^°1-  Ot»»ers  are  being 
eoMdered  in  the  Big  Black.  Pearl,  and  Pa*! 
csgouia  Basin  studies. 

«)vlously.  polluUon  control  will  play  an 
JhS  w,t  ^P°".^''t  "-ole  in  comprehensive 


tlon  wlttt  ageneiea  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Of  course,  the  best  solution  Is  to 
keep  contaminated  materials  out  of  the  water 
in  the  first  place.  In  addition,  however  more 
acceptable  ways  and  places  must  be  found  for 
the  disposal  of  the  sand  and  mud  already 
contaminated.  Unfortunately,  most  alterna- 
tives to  present  disposal  methods  oost  more 
money. 

A  related  problem  arises  from  the  deposi- 
tion of  industrial  waste  solids  in  harbors  and 
channels.  This  Impedes  navigation  and  re- 
quires excess  dredging  to  maintain  authorized 
channel  dimensions.  Hence,  we  have  insti- 
tuted a  general  and  vigqrotis  enforcement 
program  providing  for : 

1.  Abatement  of  such  depositions  in  naviga- 
tion channels  where  feasible:  or 

2.  Financial  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  or  applicable  dredging  costs;  or 

3.  Assimiptlon  of  the  dredging  responsibil- 
ity and  cost  by  the  offending  establishment. 

Fortunately,  these  problems  In  connection 
with  channel  dredging  have  not  yet  become 
acute  in  Mississippi,  altho  they  are  beglnnlnK 
to  be  encountered  in  such  growing  industrlaS 
areas  as  Pascagoula.  However,  as  Mlsslsslp- 
plans  continue  their  vigorous  courting  of 
industry,  these  problems  can  be  expected  to 
grow. 

In  addition,  the  problem  of  spoU  disposal 
already  has  become  serious  at  Pascagoula 
Blloxl,  and  Gulfport.  In  fact,  throughout  the 
country,  this  problem  presents  an  increasing 
serious  Impediment  to  channel  widening  and 
deepening,  both  in  original  construction  and 
regular  maintenance.  Residential  and  indus- 
trial developments  along  many  channels  have 
created  an  acute  shortage  of  suitable  shore 
f  ^^.Jf^^  "^^^"^  *^«  "'ise  of  economic 
f^ibnity  and  esthetic  acceptance.  Concern 
about  the  damage  being  done  to  the  ecology 
of  estuarine  areas  by  using  spoU  to  flU  in 
marshlands  is  making  such  disposal  methods 
increasingly  unacceptable  in  many  locales 
In  some  open-water  areas  where  spoil  from 
repeated  dredging  operations  has  been  placed 
alongside  the  navigation  channels,  man- 
made  islands  the  length  of  the  channels  are 
restricting  lateral  navigation  and  dlvertlnK 
natural  current  and  tidal  flows.  Finding  ac- 
ceptable new  disposal  sites  will  require 
imagination  and  the  full  cooperation  of  local 
citizens  And  good  long-term  programs.  The 
alternatives  are  rising  costs  for  disposal 
which  could  endanger  stMne  projects 
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DKIDGIN6   AND  SPOIL 

*e  IMJOT  aspect  of  this,  of  great  con- 
SS.i^*  ^^P"'  *'  *^"  potential  pollution 
J^g  from  the  disposal  of  dredVed  ma- 

jnWs  problem  arises  when  deposits  are 
^jw  to  keep  harbors  and  rtuwuiels  open  for 
22»tton.  Much  o*  this  work  U  ne^a^ 
SS-^J^  "><«  industrial  plants  have 
teaSIf  ."Jf!^  organic  and  chemical  vrastes 
J^ms  and  harbors  for  many  years,  and 
■uaue  to  do  sa 

*•  Me  working  toward  sotatiozu  to  the 
■•Vof  aspects  «f  this  problem  In  oospera- 


We  are  tackling  related  problems  in  con- 
f*^  Sn.'^"^  permits  for  private  dredging 
and  fluing  and  other  private  operations  in 
navigable  waters  In  close  coordination  with 
toe  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Department 
Of  the  Interior  and  in  accordance  with  a 
recent  joint  agreement  between  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army  and  the  Interior  Of 
course,  we  are  also  continuing  to  coordinate 
our  permit  activities  with  other  interested 
Federal  and  State  agencies  as  we  have  always 
done. 

FLOOD    LOSSES 

Rising    flood    losses"  pose    another    major 
challenge    which    U    receiving    sharply    in- 
CTeased  attention  today.  Flood  damage  na- 
tionwide now  amount  to  91  bUUon  annually 
and  is  on  the  upswing  despite  the  Invest-' 
ment  of  over  $7  billion  in  flood  control  fa- 
mimes.  As  more  protection  U  provided    the 
rtek  of  occupying  fiood  plains  is  correspond- 
ingly reduced.  Under  the  pressures  of  bur- 
geoning   populations    and    increasing    land 
costs,  new  industries  and  new  homes  are  at- 
tracted to  thee©  flood  plains— where  they 
never   would    have    been    located    had    the 
^ofxX  works  not  been  built.  To  make  It  worse 
the    muahrooming    new   oonstructkMi    tends 
to  aprmd  evm  beyond  the  jwotecUve  limits 
Of  suck  flood  oontrol  structures.  As  a  result 
a  flood.  Which  is  reduced  by  the  protective 
wwks  to  a  reiaUvely  mlnw  flood  in  hie- 
tone  terms,  may  now  cause  extensive  dam- 


age to  these  new  areas  built-up  la  tke  •oart 

plain.  " 

The  report  of  a  Federal  task  foi«e,  ouUta- 
■ing  a  unified  national  program  for  rwluc- 
ing  flood  losses,  emphasized  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  factors  the  contlnuaUon  an« 
expansion  of  the  established  flood  control 
program  U  no  longer  enough.  In  addition 
alternative  and  supplementary  means  now 
are  needed  to  reduce  flood  losses  to  a  pi*c- 
tlcable  minimum. 

One  Important  means  to  this  end  stressed 
by  the  task  force  was  strict  State  and  local 
regulation   of   future   flood   plain   use   antf 
development  to  Insure  optimum  use  of  the 
land,  taking  Into  consideration  all  costs  as- 
sociated With  its  use.  including  flood  reduc- 
tion costs.  Thus,  in  many  areas  the  proJ>. 
lem  could  be  solved  by  requiring  that  build- 
ings be  specifically  designed  to  survive  ex- 
pected   flood    conditions    without    damage. 
Other  areas  might  best  be  utUlzed  for  rec- 
reational purposes  or  wUdUfe   conservation 
In  BtUl  other  areas.  It  might  be  advisable  to 
protect  the  plain  from  floods  and  develop  it. 
In  support  of  this  approach  to  the  con- 
trol of  flood  losses,  the  Corps  is  greatly  ex- 
panding its  Flood  Plain  Management  Service* 
program.  One  important  element  of  this  U 
the  preparation,  on  request,  of  detaUed  flood 
plain    information    reports    delineating    the 
flood  hazard  in  any  given  area.  We  are  also 
prepared   to   provide   technical   advice   and 
guidance  to  State  and  local  governments  to 
assist  them  in  local   decision -making  con- 
cerning land  use,  in  drafting  appropriate  flood 
plain   regulations,   and   in   connection   with 
flood-proofing   new   and   existing   buUdlngs. 
In  thU  connection   we  have  prepared  some 
booklets  on  flood -proofing  and  other  m>itn. 
of  reducing  flood  damage,  and  these  too  are 
available  to  community  officials  on  request. 
Incidentally,  this  program  does  not  contem- 
plate the  direct  involvement  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  flood  plain  zoning.  That  U 
stricUy  a  State  and  local  matter. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  flood  plain  regu- 
lation is  no  substitute  for  the  construction 
of  suitable  flood  control  facilities  where  these 
are  econonUcally  Justifled.  The  established 
flood  control  program  will  not  be  curtaUed- 
but  flood  plain  zoiUng,  where  It  Is  locally 
effected,  will  be  a  valuable  supplement  to  It. 
We  have  made  one  flood  plain  study  In 
Mississippi  and  expect  to  initiate  another 
soon.  In  1966  the  District  Engineer  at  MobOe 
completed  a  flood  plain  information  report 
for  the  City  of  Columbus  and  Lowndes 
County,  and  the  Jackson  City  Planning 
Board  Is  in  process  of  submitting  a  formal 
application  for  a  similar  study.  AppUcattons 
for  these  studies  are  submitted  through  the 
Mississippi  Research  and  Development  Cen- 
ter, since  this  organization  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  to  coordinate  the 
program  in  this  State. 

RECREATION 

Another  impressive  chaUenge  to  aU  who 
are  engaged  in  water  resources  development 
is  the  pressing  need  to  provide  greatly  in- 
creased outdoor  recreational  opportunities  or 
aU  kinds.  espedaUy  for  the  millions  of  peopl* 
who  Uve  and  work  in  our  crowded  cities 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  phe- 
nomenal rise  in  the  utilization  of  water 
projects— especlaUy  reservoirs— for  sutA 
water  sports  as  boating,  swimming,  wmtcr 
skiing,  fishing,  hunting.  plczUcking  and 
camping.  During  1966.  lao  million  peopl* 
found  recreational  enjoyment  at  Corpc  of 
Engineers  reservoirs  and  about  100  million 
more  visited  the  reservoir  projecu  of  other 
Federal  agencies.  ' 

About  6  mlUlon  visitors  a  year  flock  to  tli* 
four  completed  Corps  lai^es  in  Mlaalaalppl- 
other  thousands  make  use  of  the  navlg»Uoa 
channels  for  recreation.  The  beaches  are  pop- 
ular too,  but  numy  of  the  adjacent  waten 
are  not  suitable  for  watw  raereattoa.  Itor 
example.   BUoxl  waters  are  turbid.  reeMre 
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waste  effluents  and  bave  a  mud  bottom. 
liOcal  dtlsens  there  bave  said  that  tbey  have 
the  world's  finest  beaches,  but  foulest  waters. 

The  Okatlbbee  Dam  nearlng  completion 
above  Meridian  will  add  another  attractive 
lake  to  the  State's  recreational  resources. 
And  major  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the 
creation  of  recreational  opportunities  in  the 
comprehensive  Inter-agency  studies  the 
Corps  is  leading  in  the  Big  Black,  Pearl,  and 
Pascagoula  basins. 

The  growing  demand  for  more  and  more 
water-related  recreation  is  reflected  in  fun- 
damental changes  in  the  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  of  Federal  water  programs.  In  plan 
formation,  economic  evaluation,  and  cost 
aUocation,  recreation  is  now  treated  t.3  a  full 
partner  with  other  purposes  of  water  re- 
sources development.  Recent  legislation  has 
provided  strong  Incentives  for  greater  par- 
ticipation by  State  and  local  agencies  in  rec- 
reation planning  and  development.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  bears  all  of  the  cost  of 
features  of  multiple-purpose  projects  which 
serve  all  authorized  purposes  across  the 
board,  including  recreation.  It  also  bears  up 
to  half  of  the  added  cost  of  exclusively  rec- 
reation features — and  of  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  measures — sponsored  by,  and 
cooperatively  planned  by.  State  or  local 
governments. 

trSE    FEES 

As  a  means  of  helping  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  land  for  recreational 
purposes,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  provides,  that  fees  may  be 
charged  at  Federal  reservoir  and  other  rec- 
reational areas  at  the  discretion  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Under  this  authority,  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  establishes  uniform  na- 
tionwide criteria  for  designating  those  Fed- 
eral reservoir  projects  at  which  these  fees 
will  be  charged.  Corps  reservoirs  are  Included. 

BAsm  PLAinnNG 

The  new  challenges  and  changes  which  are 
transforming  our  water  resources  develop- 
ment programs  underscore  the  fact  that  we 
mxiBt  all  work  together,  and  act  together, 
with  full  cooperation  among  all  levels  of 
government  and  private  Interests  If  we  are 
to  solve  the  difficult  problems  Involved  in 
meeting  the  brocul  demands  of  the  futvire. 

Great  progress  has  already  been  made  in 
this  direction.  At  the  top  of  the  effort  is  the 
Water  Resources  Council  and  the  compre- 
hensive "framework"  studies  which  are  to  be 
carried  out  under  its  charter  In  the  eighteen 
regions  into  which  the  Nation  has  been 
divided  for  this  purpose.  Nine  of  these  stud- 
ies are  underway  and  we  hope  the  rest  can 
be  launched  by  1970.  The  interagency  basin 
studies  currently  being  conducted  in  Missis- 
sippi in  the  Pascagoula,  Pearl,  and  Big  Black 
basins  are  part  of  this  program. 

The  18  "framework"  studies  will  provide 
projections  for  economic  development  and 
for  water-resource  needs  and  developments 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  believe  their  Im- 
portance can  hardly  be  overstressed.  They 
oTer  our  best  opportunity  yet  to  escape  from 
the  frantic  game  of  catch-up  in  which  we 
now  seem  to  be  engaged — a  game  in  which 
we  keep  reacting  to  fioods  and  drougl^ts  and 
shortages  and  the  rapid  loss  of  one  value 
after  another  on  a  crash  basis — all  too  often 
with  little  common  sense  of  direction.  The 
framework  studies  will  enable  us  for  the 
first  time  to  seize  the  initiative  against  our 
water  problems  across  their  full  front,  and 
to  plan  our  future  cooperatively. 

CONCLUBIOIf 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  be  with 
you.  This  Ah,  elation,  representing  the  whole 
State,  is  In  a  particularly  advantageous  posi- 
tion to  help  keep  the  people  of  Mississippi 
Informed  about  water-related  problems  af- 
fecting their  present  lives  and  their  futvire 
hopes,  and  to  generate  a  genuinely  unselfish 
and  co<q;>erative  effort  to  deal  with  them  on 
a  fully  realistic  basis.  May  you  continue  to 
carry  on  with  fwealgbt  and  enthusiasm. 


The  Preferred  Muority:  The 
Jntoachables 
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EXTKN90N  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  John  r.  rarick 

pr  LOmSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaj^  November  21,  1967 

Mr.  RARIQK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  those  who  talk  equality  disbelieve 
the  people  are  even  qualified  to  govern 
themselves.     | 

In  a  statement  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congressional  Rkc- 
ORD  of  Noveiriier  7,  1967,  under  the  title 
of  "Walt  W.I  Rostow:  Another  Alger 
Hiss?"  I  quoted  an  illuminating  article 
in  the  Novemper  3  issue  of  the  Herald 
of  Freedom,  a  fortnightly  periodical 
published  at  Zarephath,  N.J.,  which  rec- 
ommended a  "thorough  investigation" 
of  the  subjecHs  backgroimd  and  activi- 
ties. I 

In  the  Novfmber  17  Issue  of  the  in- 
dicated publication  there  is  a  sequel  on 
"The  Untouchables"  which  supplies  ad- 
ditional doctunentation  on  Rostow, 
Isaacs,  and  others. 

While  they  I  talk  brotherhood  and  a 
world  orderefl  under  the  law,  they 
exempt  themaglves  because  they  regard 
themselves  Inl  the  king  clan — th^y  are 
the  imtouchakles.  above  the  law,  above 
the  people,  ai|d  above  criticism  or  com- 
ment. 

For  that  vei^  reason  I  insert  Mr.  Frank 
Capell's  "The  iUntouchables"  here  in  the 
Record :  | 

Th^  Untouchables 

Behind'  the  j^ublic  figures  who  make  the 
speeches  and  decisions  stands  a  shadowy 
group  of  individuals  who  avoid  the  lime- 
light. Tbey  prepare  the  speeches  mouthed 
by  the  important  personages.  They  "advise" 
on  the  decision^  which  means  they  make  the 
decisions.  Theyi  prepare  "studies"  on  which 
these  "advisers*  base  their  "advice."  In  this 
group  which  Operates  behind  the  scenes, 
pulling  the  striiigs  on  the  puppet  politicians, 
are  Individuals  whose  affiliations  with  Com- 
munist causes  and  history  of  activities  in 
aiding  the  International  Communist  Con- 
spiracy are  a  >natter  of  public  record,  as 
well  as  others  ^ho  are  secret  agents.  They 
work  to  fiuthe^  the  objectives  of  the  world 
conspiracy.        | 

These  individuals  have  already  rendered 
service  to  the  Communist  Conspiracy  and 
are  thereafter  "taken  care  of"  in  one  way 
or  another  due  to  their  established  dependa- 
bility and  conipetence.  A  large  number  of 
these  people  wore  involved  in  the  long  range 
program  for  ttie  Communist  takeover  of 
China.  This  wag  well  documented  during  the 
Senate  investigation  of  the  Institute  of  Pa- 
cific Relations.)  These  people  are  protected 
and  have  become  "untouchables,"  getting 
security  clearance  from  "liigher  up"  In  spite 
of  their  know^  subversive  records.  Often 
their  names  ar#  quite  unknown  to  the  gen- 
eral public  but  their  influence  Is  great.  One 
of  these  "imtduchables"  is  Harold  Robert 
Isaacs,  and  h|B  subversive  record  is  well 
documented. 

Isaacs  was  bqm  in  New  York  City  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1910,  the  son  of  Robert  Isaacs 
and  the  former  Sophie  Berlin.  He  graduated 
from  Columbia,  University  with  an  A3.  De- 
gree in  1930  and  was  married  to  Viola  Robin- 
son on  Sept.  1^,  193a.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, a  son — Arnold  B.,  and  a  daughter — 
Deborah  S.  Haipld  Isaacs'  employment  rec- 


ord, as  reported  in  "Who's  Who  in  World 
Jewry"  ( 1966) ,  Is  is  f oUows : 

Reporter,  N.Y.  Times,  1928-30;  city  editor, 
China  Press.  Sha^gliai,  China.  1930-1;  city 
editor,  Havaa  Ne^s  Agency,  Shanghai-N.T., 
1935-40;  writer-r«S>orter  CBS,  1940-3;  asso- 
ciate editor,  Newsweek,  1946-60. 

Isaacs  received  a  grant  as  a  Guggenheim 
Fellow  in  1950,  write  books  and,  from  19&3 
on,  became  affiliated  with  the  Center  for  In. 
tematlonal  Studies  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  where  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Walt]  Whitman  Rostow  among 
others.  Isaacs'  wl^e  also  became  associated 
with  the  Center  a*  a  researcher.  This  Center 
was  established  with  CIA  funds  and  does  re- 
search with  fedeifU  grants  to  finance  these 
projecte  upon  wbjich  decisions  of  our  high 
government  officials  are  based. 

At  the  time  Harold  Isaacs  was  working  la 
the  Orient  a  spy  ilng  was  in  operation  there 
which  changed  the  course  of  history.  Not 
too  well  known  Ho  the  American  public  li 
the  fact  that,  exoept  for  the  successful  op- 
eration of  the  Richard  Sorge  Spy  Ring  in 
Japan,  we  probataty  would  never  bave  been 
catapulted  into  world  War  n  with  the  re- 
sulting Korea  and  Vietnam  tragedies.  Rob- 
ert Morris,  who  was  counsel  to  the  Senat! 
Internal  Security  Sub-conmiittee  at  the 
time  it  held  the  [hearings  on  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations,  which  was  instrumental 
In  the  fall  of  China  to  the  Communists, 
stated  In  his  bopk,  "No  Wonder  We  Are 
Losing"  (p.  132-3b  : 

"General  Charles  A.  WlUougbby.  who  had 
been  General  Ma<Arthur's  Intelligence  Offi- 
cer, testified  abdut  the  machinations  of 
Sorge's  ring.  Sorce,  we  learned,  had  two 
missions :  1 )  To  obtain  intelligence  informa- 
tion regarding  Japanese  military  intentions 
and  2)  to  Influence  Japanese  policy  In  such 
a  way  as  to  avert  an  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  Induce  an  attack  on  the 
United  States,  tne  Duteh  and  the  British 
to  the  south. 

"In  other  wordsj  during  the  crucial  months 
of  October  and  November  1941,  Soviet  agents 
were  trying  to  Involve  the  United  States  in 
war  with  Japan.  . !'.  . 

"On  November  86,  to  the  surprise  of  many 
people,  Cordell  Hull  rejected  the  truce  (A 
three-month  tructe  had  been  sought  by  the 
Navy  and  War  Dfpt.)  and  Issued  the  ulti- 
matum to  the  Jaiianese  which  was  answered 
by  bombs  on  December  7.  I  learned  during 
the  IPR  hearings  that  a  basic  memorandum 
that  constituted  the  Hull  statement  of  No- 
vember 26  was  Written  by  Harry  Dexter 
White."  (White  Was  later  proved  to  be  « 
Communist  and  ^viet  agent.) 

General  George  C.  Marshali  testified  dur- 
ing the  Pearl  Harbor  Congressional  Hearings 
that.  If  the  90-d{ty  truce  had  been  effected, 
the  United  States  might  never  have  become 
Involved  in  the  war  at  all.  Major  General 
Charles  Wllloughpy,  USA,  Ret.,  who  prob- 
ably knows  more  about  the  Sorge  Spy  Ring, 
ito  machinations  |ind  agents,  than  any  other 
living  (loyal)  Aiierican,  recently  informed 
us  personaUy  tliat  the  134,000  American 
casualties  In  Korea  can  be  directly  attributed 
to  the  activities  of  the  Sorge  Spy  Ring  which 
Involved  a  number  of  Americans.  He  stated 
that,  except  for  [the  fact  that  this  Soviet 
intelligence  operation  convinced  the  Jap- 
anese government  to  attack  the  United  States 
Instead  of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  would 
have  been  no  U.S.  involvement  in  World 
War  n,  Korea  and  Vietnam,  and  China  would 
still  be  free;  even  the  Soviet  conquest  tt 
Eastern  Europe  ^ould  probably  never  hsvt 
happened.  I 

In  Augtist  195l|  General  WUloughby,  who 
had  been  Genera}  Douglas  BlacArthur's  In- 
telligence Officer  for  eleven  years,  testilM 
before  the  House  Commltte  on  Un-Amerlcia 
Activities  and  introduced  into  the  recorf 
many  0-2  military  intelligence  records  which 
exposed  the  Sorg4  Spy  Ring  and  the  Ameri- 
can aspects  of  ttaie  case.  Also  testifying  wM 
Mltsusada  ToahUmwa.  former  Japanese  Proe- 
urator  (District  momej)  and  official  of  tbt 


Ministry  of  Justice  of  Japan.  Ftom  these 
^     htarings  and  documents  we  team  the  tol- 

towlng: 

Richard  Scffge,  a  master  Soviet  spy  who 
Held  the  rank  of  Colonel  In  the  Soviet  Army, 
using  the  cover  of  being  a  German  Journalist.' 
bad  become  the  tc^  adviser  to  General  Bu- 
fcne  Ott.  the  German  Ambassador  to  Japan. 
Bldemi  Oeaki,  a  Japanest  national,  was  a 
member  of  a  secret  section  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party. 
Osaki  was  the  principal  assistant  to  top 
Soviet  spy.  Sorge.  Ozaki  had  also  become  the 
top  pollUcal  adviser  to  Prince  Konoye,  the 
Japanese  Prime  Minister,  and  was  considered 
.  the  brains  of  the  Konoye  Cabinet.  Through 
the  influence  of  Sorge  and  Onkl  over  the 
_lilgh  German  and  Japanese  officials,  they 
were  able  to  convince  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  move  Ite  forces  south  for  an  attack 
on  U.S.  and  British  territory,  rather  than 
north  for  an  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

Agnes  Smedley,  alias  Alice  Bird,  alias  Mrs. 
Petrolkos,  was  an  agent  in  the  direct  service 
Of  the  Par  Eastern  Bureau  of  the  Central 
Coounlttee  of  the  Third  (Communist)  Inter- 
naUonal  or  Comintern.  She  received  orders 
directly  from  the  Central  Committee  In  Mos- 
cow (K.C.C.I.)  and  Richard  Sorge  and  Hldemi 
0^1  were  Involved  in  espionage  actlviUes 
with  her.  Harold  Isaacs  was  the  editor  of  the 
China  Forum,  an  English  language  Commu- 
nist  periodical  first  published  in  1932  Isaacs 
wt  a  close  associate  of  Soviet  agent  Smedlev 
and  worked  with  her.  '-»«~icy 

In  his  book,  "Spies,  Dupes  and  Dlplomate  " 
Ralph  de  Toledano  states  (P.  63)  • 

"Egon  Erwln  Kisch.  a  Comintern  ajtent 
•gent,  organized  the  Society  of  Friend  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  of  which  Agnes  Smedley 
WM  an  Important  member.  Harold  Isaacs  was 
•dlUng  the  China  Porum,  attacking  the  im- 
perialists, and  at  Smedley's  suggestion  pub- 
Ushlng  such  unbiased  writers  as  C^i 
HflBum  'Hilalre  Noulens'  was  arrested  carry- 
SS^S  documents.  jaUed.  tried. .  . .  Isaais 
and  Smedley  were  busy  setting  up  the  Nou- 
^^ll^^T^'^-  ''»«P»°8  tbat  the  spy 
of  fascist  police."  "*~ii.b 

References  to  Harold  Isaacs  appear  in  the 
foUowlng  publications  of  the  H^  ^m! 
mlttee  on  Un-American  Activities- 
R^h^f  °°„  American  Aspecte'  of  the 
JUchard  Sorge  Spy  Case.  August  1961-  no 
1819^1220,    1221.    1223.    1236,   1246,  and   IM?' 

.Jr***^°°/  ''J  °"''*''  Edmund  Clubb,  March 
»nd  August  1951:  pp.  leeo,  1981.  2033^4 

r^t  ^l!  '^  "**  Communist  Press  in  the 
2^iS'?i9^.°'"'*^^'  •"''^'^  '''^-  PP- 
1»«^^21  ********    **    **^    Committee    for 

8«ate  internal  Security  Sub^^oommittee 
»«tagB  on  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 

J^',S^  '^*«'  ■'«'  "^SS'  2483,  2607,  »16 
ms,  3627,  3628,  4103,  4104.  4136,  4824  Ssi 
|M7  4848.  4861,  4872,  4882.  6219,  6656  6667 
P^flo^w.""'  ***P***  °^  ^*  instit^ite  Of 

au^  i???**!,^™*'  Security  Sub-oom- 
Mttee  in  its  Report  on  the  IP.H.  identified 
HMold  Isaacs  as  a  Communist  of  the  "Trot- 

£^  .n*l**C  ^tbo"8b  the  reference,  to 
"Mcs  in  the  House  and  Senate  hsarlngs  are 
toonumerous  for  us  to  Include  th«?  »u 
-  the  more  interesting  are  the  follow,! 


o^Ti9S-if"'"  "^"^  ^"»'»' 

iJ^K?**^  ■"**  **^y  P***!*  "»»*  I  can 
^amber  offhand  who  wer«  aUeged  to  be 

wmmunute  but  Trotskyist  Communiste 
■Sk,l?'"£^*  "^  joumallau  who  visited 
«»tow  in  flood  year,  1981.  TheT>Bre  not 
SST^f  ,^  at  thu  time  to  b.  Oommu- 
"JWj^  either  camp,  but  subssqumtly  It 
WM»d  that  at  least  ons  ot  them  might 
■*»•  been  a  Communist. 
"Ifc.AppKu,.  Who  was  that? 


"Mr.  Clubs.  Harold  Isaacs.'  But  he  la 
known,  as  I  believe,  to  be  a  Trotskyist  Com- 
munlst. 

"Mr.  Appell.  Outelds  of  Harold  Isaacs  you 
never  met  with  anyone  d\utng  your  'tour 
of  duty  in  China  whom  you  knew  to  be  a 
Communist? 

"Mr,  Clots.  There  was  that  second  Jour- 
nallst,  as  I  say,  who  was  traveling  with 
Isaacs  at  that  time,  a  South  African.  Both 
of  these  people  were  connected  then  or 
subsequeniiy  with  Shanghai  newspapers 
His  name  was  Prank  Glass.  I  met  him" 
(Note:  C.  Frank  Glass,  the  British  subject 
from  South  Africa,  was  a  known  Commu- 
nist and  suspected  Soviet  espionage  agent ) 

Institute  of  Pacific  RelaUons,  part  3  n 
748:  «-•»'• 

"Mr.  Mandkl.  This  is  a  transtaUon  from 
•  the  book  entlUed  'Eighteen  Tears  in  Prison ' 
the  last  chapter  written  by  Yoehio  Shiga 
pages  169  to  161,  published  by  the  Japanrae' 
Commimlst  Party  in  1948  and  translated  by 
Andrew  Y.  Kuroda,  Japanese  Section  Ort- 
entaUa  Dlviaion,  the  Library  of  Congress 

"Mr.  MoBKis.  WIU  you  read  the  episode  to 
which  we  are  referring,  Mr.  Mandel? 

"Mr.  Mandel  (reading)  : 

TKE  DOOB  OP  PREEDOM 

"At  last  the  day  came  when  we  could  be- 
come active  again. 

"By  the  end  of  September  (1946)  a  re- 
porter of  the  American  Army  had  come  three 
Umes  to  investigate.  He  asked  the  warden  U 
he  stUl  kept  poUtlcal  prisoners  in  his  JaU. 
The  warden's  answer  was  always  'No'  On 
September  30,  however.  Mr.  Isaac  of  News- 
week, and  M.  Marukyusu  and  M.  Glran  of  a 
French  news  agency  came  to  the  prison. 
They  did  not,  ask  about  the  pollUcal  prison- 
ers. Instead,  they  merely  requested  to  see  the 
prison.  The  prison  authorities  reluctanUy 
showed  them  first  the  work  shop.  Next  they 
requested  to  see  the  wards.  After  they  went 
through  the  wards,  they  requested  to  see 
the  solitary  cells.  ...  As  they  came  to  the 
section  which  contained  the  soUtary  cells 
the  three  newsmen  asked  the  prison  authori- 
ties point-blank:  'You  have  poUtlcal  prison- 
ers here,  don't  you?'  ...  So  finaUy  the  pris- 
on officials  admitted  holding  such  prisoners 
.  .  .  The  three  newsmen  came  rushing  to  our 
section,  M.  Marceuse  shouting  aloud  'Where 
is  Mr.  Tokuda?  Where  is  Mr.  Shiga?' 

"From  that  day  on.  imtli  we  came  out  of 
the  JaU— about  10  days— war  correspondente 
of  various  newspapers  came  to  see  \i8.  ...  On 
October  10.  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
came  out  of  the  prison  ...  We  were  aU  moved 
very  deeply  when  we  were  met  by  those  com- 
rades who,  with  red  flags  in  their  hands,  were 
waiting  for  us  in  the  rain  .  .  .  Then  we 
plunged  into  our  new  (communist)  activities 
with  renewed  spirit." 

Instltutte  of  Paclflc  Relations,  part  10  d 
3627:  '  *^" 

Kxhibit  No.  601,  "A  Pessimist  in  the  Orient 
No  Peace  For  Asia,"  by  Harold  R.  Isaacs.  Rt^ 
viewed  by  Owen  Lattlmore. 

"Some  years  ago  Mr.  Isaacs  published  a 
book  called  The  Tragedy  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
volution, with  a  preface  by  Leon  Trotsky  No 
book  dealing  with  the  evente  of  1926-38  in 
China  rivals  it  in  vituperation  of  both  the 
Communists— the  SUlinist  CommunUte.  that 
is— and  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Kuomin- 
tan  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Mr.  Isaccs'  dis- 
like of  both  Stalin  and  Cliiang,  and  of  the 
poUtlcal  parUes  associated  with  both  of 
them,  continues  In  his  new  book. 

'lln  addition,  Mr.  Isaacs  does  not  like  the 
colonial  policies  of  Britain,  France,  and  Hol- 
land. Nor  does  he  like  American  poller  In 
the  Far  Bast  ..." 

Institute  of  Paclflc  ReUtlons,  part  U.  d 
4136:  ".  !»• 

Kxhibit  No.  692,  Letter  from  Owen  LatU- 
more  to  Frederick  V.  Field  (both  Commu- 
niste) : 

'Ti***  FlB>:  Enclosed  I  am  sending  a 
copy  of  a  recent  letter  from  Snow:  also  a 
copy  of  a  reoeat  letter  I  wrote  to  Harold 
Isaacs.  Who  suddenly  wrote  to  apprise  me 
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that  his  history  of  the  Chinese  revoluUon 
is  about  to  be  published  by  Seoker  and  War- 
burg in  London.  He  particularly  requested 
me  not  to  have  it  reviewed  by  any  of  the 
next  of  Stalinists'  in  our  New  York  ofllce! 

"If  you  are  interested  I  should  like  very 
much  to  send  you  occasional  samples  <rf  cor- 
respondence Uke  these.  I  hope  it  might  help 
to  keep  us  in  touch  both  personaUy  and 
perhaps  for  the  occasional  beneflt  of  Pacific 
Affairs  and  Amerasia  ..." 

InsUtute  of  Paclflc  RelaUons.  part  13,  p. 

Opinion  of  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  Case 
of  John  Stewart  Service,  re  Service's  associa- 
tion with  PhUip  c.  Jaffe, 

"It  was  also  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
on  April  2Sth  in  New  Y«-k  one  Harold 
Isaacs,  known  to  Service  to  be  a  former  Com- 
mimUt,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  made  by 
Service  told  Service  that  Jaffe  was  'bad  busi- 
ness' or  'bad  medicine,'  and  that  wliUe  on  the 
week-end  party  with  the  Blssons  on  Mav 
19th  and  20th  JafTe  In  conversation  with 
Service  took  what  appeared  to  Service  to  be 
the  'party  Une'  by  telling  Service  that  'they 
had  real  freedom  of  the  press  in  Russia 
that  they  did  not  have  real  freedom  of  the' 
press  here.'" 

Institute  of  Paclflc  Relations: 
Report  of  the  Conamittee  on  the  Judiciary 
Hearings    held    by    the    Internal    Security 
Subcommittee),  p.  167: 

"Motylev  had  been  greatly  aroused  by  the 
publlcaUon  of  an  article  on  the  Perapectives 
of  the  Chinese  RevoluUon  by  Harold  Isaacs 
a  Communist  of  the  Trotskyite  variety 
lAttlmore  proffered  most  profuse  apolo- 
gies ...  He  raised  no  question  as  to  the 
posslbUity  that  Isaacs  might  be  an  objecUve 
scholar  despite  his  Trotskyite  sympathies 

"Motylev  particularly  expressed  indigna- 
tion about  a  review  by  the  weU-known  anti- 
CcHnmunist  writer,  WUliam  H.  Chamberlin- 
of  a  book  by  Stalin.  Lattlmore  replied  that  he 
had  not  realized  the  writer's  position,  but 
that  as  soon  as  he  learned  of  the  Soviet's 
opinion  of  him,  he  had  canceled  an  article 
he  had  ordered  from  Chamberlin." 

Hearings  on  American  aspecte  of  the  Rich-' 
ard  Sorge  spy  case  (HCUA),  p.  1219: 

"Smedley  (Agnes)  was  an  active  member 
Of  the  Shanghai  branch  of  the  notorious 
Noulens  Defense  Committee,  a  world-wide 
Communist-front  organization  set  up  by  In- 
ternational Red  Aid  (MOPR)  speciflcaUy  to 
free  Paul  and  Gertrude  Ruegg.  more  <»m- 
monly  known  as  NoxUens.  the  leaders  of  the 
Shanghai  FEB  (Far  Eastern  Bureau)  tried 
and  convicted  for  espionage.  With  Harold 
Isaacs,  she  was  a  member  of  the  China  League 
for  CivU  Rlghte,  and  of  the  local  Friends  of 
the  U.S.SJI.,  a  Communist-front  group  di- 
rected   by    the    Comintern    tbrousb    local 

"(d)     AsBoeUtlons.— Agnes    Smedley    was 
m  associate  of  Harold  Isaacs,  and  C   Frank 
aiaas,    locally    classified    as    a    card-bearing 
Communist.   Isaacs   was  for  some  Ume   the 
editor  of  China  Porum.  an  English-language 
Communist  periodical  first  published  In  1932 
She  was  also  In  close  contact  with  the  Ger- 
man woman,  Irene  Wledemeyer  (Weltemey- 
er) ,  a  secret  Comintern  agent  and  distributor 
of    Communist   pubUcaUons,    who   was   in- 
volved  in   the  Sorge   espionage   case.  Edgar 
snow  and   his   wUe.   who   wrote   under   the 
name    Nym    Wales,    were    associated    with 
smedley  both  in  Shanghai  and  later  in  Pel- 
plng  .  .  .  Shanghai  police  authorities  knew 
that  she  was  closely  connected  with  the  So- 
viet propagandist,  Anna  Louise  Strong. 
Her     (Smedley's)     house    became    the    ren- 
dMvous   of   Sorges   ring;    it   was   here  that 
Ozaki  and  Kawal  were  given  espionage  mis- 
sions and  their  report*  were,  in  turn,  re- 
ceived .  .  .  Smedley  became  a  member  of  the 
Soviet  spy  ring  headed  by  Blehaid  Socge  and 
became  one  of  his  principal  and  most  trusted 
assistante  .  .  . 

"1931:  .  .  .  She  (Smedley)  Joined  the  Nou- 
lens Defense  Committee  .  .  .  AaaocUted  wltH 
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Smedley  on  the  committee  was  Harold  Isaace, 
■a  well  aa  many  other  prominent  leftists  .  .  . 
"1983:  Smedley  and  Isaacs  with  a  group 
of  lettlfit  sympathisers  were  members  of  the 
First  League  of  CIyII  Rights  in  Shanghai 
.  .  .  Smedley  alao  became  very  friendly  with 
a  British  ComBiunlst,  C.  Prank  Olass,  a  8\is- 
pected  Comintern  agent.  With  the  aid  of 
Oukl,  Smedley  set  up  a  spy  ring  In  Pelplng 
and  Tientsin  .  .  ." 

General  Douglas  MacArthur  wrote  a  pref- 
ace for  the  book  written  by  General  WU- 
lougbby,  "Shanghai  Conspiracy,"  which  In- 
cludes the  story  of  the  Sorge  Spy  Ring,  In 
which  he  states  that  the  book  "la  of  the 
grayest  Importance  becavise  it  presents  a  clear 
delineation  of  a  world-wide  pattern  of  Com- 
munist sabotage  and  betrayal  which  is  still 
being  practiced  today.  (Emphaala  ours — Ed.) 
"Sorge's  story  did  not  begin  or  end  with 
Tokyo  but  was  only  a  chip  In  the  general 
inoaale  of  Soviet  Par  Eastern  strategy.  It 
deals  with  a  sinister  epoch  in  the  history  of 
modem  China  and  must  be  viewed  against 
the  vicious  background  of  world  conspiracy. 
Shanghai  was  a  vineyard  of  conununlsm  for 
men  and  women  of  many  nationalities  who 
had  no  conceivable  personal  stake  In  China, 
but  an  almost  Inexplicable  fanaticism  for 
an  alien  cause — the  Communist  subjugation 
of  the  Western  world.  Here  were  sown  the 
dragon's  teeth  that  have  since  ripened  into 
the  Red  harvest  of  today." 

Harold  Isaacs  is  a  product  of  this  "vine- 
yard" and  has  now  transferred  his  actlvltleB 
to  a  government-sponsored  thlnk-factory 
which  Is  supplying  ideas  for  the  world  con- 
spiracy. He  is  one  of  the  key  persons  at  the 
CIA-created  and  financed  Center  for  Inter- 
national Studies  at  M.I.T.  where  the  cleared 
from  on  high  security  risk,  W.  W.  Roetqw  also 
tolled  In  the  vineyard  for  many  years.  Isaacs 
has  been  conducting  studies  in  "Political 
Change,  Perception  and  Identity."  The  12th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Center  shows  -that  Is- 
aacs haa  been  conducting  investigations  con- 
cerning "Political  change"  in  a  number  of 
countries,  supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Among 
the  groups  studied  by  Mr.  Isaacs,  according 
to  the  Report,  are  "American  Jews  In  Israel 
who  are  trying  to  become  'Israella'  without 
ceasing  to  be  'Americans.'  " 

The  records  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Welfare  and  Education  show  that  In  1963 
a  direct  grazU  waa  made  to  Harold  B.  Isaacs 
#M.H. — Oai79-a  for  "A  Comparative  Study 
Of  Personality  Development,"  further  defined 
aa  ^Stress.  Social  Change,  World  PollUcs, 
Comparative  Study." 

The  MJ.T.  Canter  has  published  numer- 
ous books  and  studies  by  W.  W.  Roetow, 
Isaaoa  and  others  with  policy  forming  pur- 
poses. roT  example,  the  TT.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  made  a  grant  to 
Dr.  lilncoln  P.  Bloomfleld,  a  member  of  the 
Center's  staff,  for  studies  In  "Regional  Amu 
Control  Arrangements."  and  "Soviet  Inter- 
ests and  Attltudea  Toward  Disarmament." 
Dr.  Bloomfleld  worked  out  plana  for  UJT. 
Peace-keeping  Porces  to  occupy  parts  of  the 
United  States  for  Inspections.  Assisting  Dr. 
Bloomfleld  was  Amelia  Leiss  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  She  will 
be  recalled  aa  the  editor  of  the  study,  "Apart- 
heid and  United  Nations  Collective  Meas- 
ures"—an  analyais  financed  by  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  of 
which  Alger  Hiss  was  the  President  in  1947. 
This  study  showed  the  forces  necessary  for 
a  United  Natlona  invaalon  of  South  Africa 
and  waa  reported  in  detail  In  the  Herald  of 
Freedom  iaaue  entitled,  "The  Conaptracy  to 
Destroy  South  Africa."  Dr.  Bloomfleld,  an 
associate  of  Walt  Bostow  and  Harold  Isaacs, 
has  been  active  In  formulating  plans  for  the 
dlaaimament  of  the  United  Statea  and  the 
setting  up  of  VM.  "Peace-keeping"  atatlona 
an  over  the  United  States. 

It  la  Interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
bocdca  publlahed  by  the  Center  was  originally 
publlahed  by  tbe  IPJt.  The  Senate  Judiciary 


Committee.  Senate  Report  #a060,  on  the  In- 
stitute of  Pacifid  ReUtlona,  July  a.  1963,  etted 

the  IPR  as  follofws: 

"The  IPR  waa  a  vehicle  need  by  the  Com- 
munista  to  orl«itate  American  far  eastern 
policies  towarC  Communist  objectivee." 
"Members  of  thfe  small  core  of  officials  and 
stair  members  who  controlled  IPR  were  either 
Communist  or  pro-Communist."  The  Amer- 
ican Communist  Party  and  Soviet  officials 
considered  the  organization  "an  instrument 
of  Communist  aollcy,  propaganda  and  mili- 
tary InteUlgencf "  (pp.  223  and  225) 

Harold  Isaacs,  In  spite  of  his  documented 
record  of  servic^  to  the  International  Com- 
munist Conspiiticy,  la-  financed  by  the  VS. 
Government.  T^e  Center  at  M.I.T.,  through 
such  persons  al  Isaacs,  Rostow,  Bloomfleld, 
Wlesner  and  others,  has  been  formulating 
policies  for  th^  Defense  Department,  the 
State  Depcu-tme&t  and  the  CIA.  All  these  men 
have  been  able  to  get  the  necessary  security 
clearances  and  ample  government  funds  to 
plan  for  a  Soviet  America.  These  men  are 
among  the  iintttuchables. 


Hftrd  Roa(   to  Academic  Freedom 


EXTEN^ON  OP  REMARKS 


HON. 


OF 


E.  ROSS  ADAIR 


or   INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOU  JE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdai  i,  November  21, 1967 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,'  I  have  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  point  out  the 
great  effort  Hhat  Hillsdale  College  is 
making  to  try  to  remain  free  of  any  gov- 
ernmental suttsldies  or  support.  In  this 
connection,  afiother  recent  editorial  in 
the  Fort  Wa]fne,  Ind.,  News-Sentinel  Is 
of  interest. 

It  follows: 

Habd  RoA>  to  Academic  Fkeeoom 

HUlsdale  College,  up  in  neighboring  Mich- 
fgan  at  the  northern  edge  of  The  News-Sen- 
tinel's circulatlpn  acea,  has  a  venerable  aca- 
demic tradltioa  that  goes  back  to  the  col- 
lege's founding  in  1844.  But  its  spunky  out- 
look, currently,  belles  its  almost  century 
and  a  quarter  age. 

Hillsdale  has  become  nationally  known  for 
its  "Operation  Independence,"  launched 
some  months  ago  to  divorce  the  college  frcMn 
any  Federal  or  state  funds  which  might  In- 
terfere with  Its  insistence  on  complete  aca- 
demic freedtMn. 

The  Michigan  college  may  well  be  the 
archetype  in  its  field.  Ita  atudent  body 
hovers  around  the  1,000-mark.  Its  faculty 
currently  stands  at  60,  making  for  an  excel- 
lent student-teacher  ratio.  And  its  apirit, 
certainly,  is  one  which  oould  well  be  emu- 
lated by  its  peets. 

Not  that  ths  path  chosen  by  President  J. 
Donald  Phllllpf  and  his  trustees  is  an  easy 
one.  In  a  recent  interim  report  on  "Opera- 
tlmi  Independence,"  Dr.  E.  C.  Hayhow,  vice- 
chairman  of  tile  board  of  trustees,  had  this 
to  say: 

"Hillsdale  College  historically  haa  found 
no  easy  roads.  We  keep  reading  that  the  road 
is  growing  even  rougher  for  independent  ed- 
ucational institutions.  With  this,  we  agree. 
We  also  read  predictions  that  because  of  ris- 
ing costs  and  economic  competition  from 
tax-suppcM-ted  or  assisted  coUeges  and  uni- 
versities, the  small,  self-supporing  coUeges 
will  disappear. 

"Yfe  challenge  such  predictions.  There  Is 
ample  evidence  that  a  few  colleges  like  Hills- 
dale wlU  continue  to  fill  a  vital  educational 
need  as  truly  Independent  institutions  and 
that  their  deinlae  woud  be  dlaastroua, 

"Our  unyleuUng  stand  against  accepting 


Federal  aid  makeajour  Job  eonslderably  more 
difficult.  Tbls  position  meana  we  must  'do  it 
the  hard  way.'  But  the  hard  way  is  the  free 
way,  and  tliat  la  t^e  way  we  prefer." 

President  PhllllM  announced  a  campaign 
to  adopt  an  alumni  "declaration  of  inde- 
pendence" pattenisd  after  the  original  trus- 
tee dedaratloD.  Ilbe  college  hopes  to  have 
125  algnatorlea  fot  the  document  as  part  of 
the  alumni  contribution  to  the  126th  Anni- 
versary Fund.         I 

We  wish  the  oeUege  weU.  We  think  the 
Hillsdale  spirit  of  independence  la  vital,  nec- 
essary and  worthy  of  emulation. 

-H 

Land  Transfer  to  University  of  Maine 

Speech 
HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSSlOF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  20, 1967 

The  SPEAK kH.  ThetJhair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  Crom  Noi*th  Dakota  [Mr. 
Kleppe]. 

Mr.  KLEPPEj-  Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  I 
can  throw  a  little  light  on  this  bill,  at 
least  a5 1  look  at  it. 

Those  who  have  read  the  report  will 
know  that  it  involves  1,748  acres  of  land 
in  20  sepai'ate  tracts  and  these  tracts 
range  in  size  frpm  2  acres  to  419  acres. 

Talking  aboiit  what  this  land  may 
have  been  wortlj  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment acquired  it  is  the  question — I 
do  not  know  the  answer — but  I  do  know 
that  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act  allowed  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture permission  to  rehabilitate  such 
lands  acquired  thereunder.  These  were 
called  submarginal  lands.  The  fact  tliat 
they  were  submiirginal,  I  think,  is  indic- 
ative of  the  f^t  that  the  value  was 
questionable.  Just  exactly  what  the  value 
might  have  be^n,  certainly,  I  do  not 
know.  But  the  terms  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  specifically  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
conduct  a  program  to  rehabilitate  these 
lands.  It  also  authorized  him,  under  title 
m,  as  the  report  indicates,  that  he  could 
dispose  of  these  land% 

This  bill  proivldes  that  this  disposal 
can  be  made  under  terms  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bll  as  long  as  the  lands 
will  be  used  for  public  purposes.  This  Is 
exactly  what  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
contain,  that  tne  land  will  be  used  pri- 
marily for  university  purposes,  for  the 
development  of  the  lands  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  that  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  these  latids  shall  be  maintained 
by  the  universiiy  in  a  separate  fund. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  land  has 
been  used  primarily  in  the  development 
of  a  program  at  the  University  of  Maine 
which  has  been  in  connection  with  cat- 
tle, dairy,  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, which  oerlainly  has  been  along  the 
line  of  rehabilitating  this  land. 

Because  this  area  has  beccxne  greatly 
urbanized,  and  because  there  is  a  need 
for  thia  land  t()  be  used  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine,  and  because  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  I^aa  previously  been  giv«i 
authority  to  mike  such  a  transfer,  this 
bill  seemed  to  t>e  in  order  to  provide— 
and  we  do  not  want  to  call  it  a  wind- 


fall — but  it  does  perform  a  purpose  In 
oonnectl(m  with  all  the  provisions  previ- 
ously provided  under  the  Bankhecul- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  bill  Is  very  much  in  order 

Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  0R08S.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  1,748  acres  of  land  Involved  in  the 
bill  Is  submarginal  today  or  not,  but  at 
least  the  report  states  that  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  urbanized,  that  is,  the  area  in 
which  it  is  located.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  KLEPPE.  That  is  very  specifically 
what  we  have  been  told. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Evidently  the  land  Is  en- 
hancing considerably  in  value.  If  it  was 
submarginal  in.  1940,  it  is  evidently  be- 
coming valuable  now.  Is  that  not  cor- 
"  rect? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  That  very  weU  may  be 
true.  But  may  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  the  Federal  Government  is 
colng  to  embark  upon  programs  In  a 
period  of  time  when  land  has  question- 
able value,  and  the  Federal  Govenmient 
embarks  on  a  program  to  rehabilitate 
that  land,  and  then  the  land  becomes 
Of  value,  and  20  years  ago  or  30  years 
««o.  when  the  stipulation  was  made  that 
they  wanted  to  rehabilitate  this  sub- 
marginal  land,  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  then  gives  it  away  for  public 
purposes.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  Is  a 
requirement  here,  and  it  is  being  met  in 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
centleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
iroin  Iowa. 

^MrGROSe.  You  can  read  this  report 
Mckward  and  forward  and  you  cannot 
get  any  idea  of  the  value  of  this  l  748 
•cresof  land.  ' 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  That  is  correct.  I  admit 
to  that.  I  do  not  know  the  value  of  it 
J?^    GROSS     Then    the    gentleman 

^  l"n*  ''"^^"on  my  use  of  the  word 
windfall"  would  he? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  No,  I  would  not 
.J^f-  GROSS.  The  committee  has  of- 
fered no  information  to  refute  it 

uJ£.^^^^-  °°®*  ^e  gentleman  from 
Matoe  wish  to  speak  on  this  particular 
•westion? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  »'*»*er.  ^i^^ 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine. 

ma^^f  ^T^^^^-  ^  "^«nk  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  say  to 

SL,*!^  K  "fw°  ""**  ^^  ^»"«»  wWch  was 
gnmted  by  the  Northwest  Ordinance  in 
mj  to  various  Territories  in  the  United 
SUtes  including  the  territory  which  is 
2r«.  *  State  of  Iowa,  the  State  of  the 
»^n  objecting,  has  undoubtedly 
ffloewed  in  value  since  that  time.  Ido 
««  roppose  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
JgW  want  us  to  take  aU  that  land  bZk 
jOUs  time,  would  he?  The  land  In  ques- 
aon  was  worto  |i  or  $2  at  the  most  of  the 

OowrmS  "  °^*^  **'  ""  federal 
«ta£u?^-  ^  ^'^^''  ^  "^«  ««^- 
ftw'S^^"  ^  ^^^^  ^  *^  irenUeman 


Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
this  university  should  not  pay  ttie  fair 
market  value  as  we  do  In  Iowa  if  we  get 
hold  of  PWeral  land?  Why  should  they 
not  pay  the  fair  market  value  for  this 
land? 

Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA,  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentl^an  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tei^as. 

Mr.  Dx  LA  GARZA.  The  university  owns 
toe  land  now.  We  are  not  buying  It.  They 
have  owned  it  since  it  was  granted.  It  Is 
only  a  reversionary  clause  that  makes  the 
situation  such  that  they  cannot  dispoae 
of  it.  The  bill  allows  them  to  dispose  of  it 
and  buy  other  land. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  have  given  this  report 
a  very  cursory  reading.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  helpful,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  have 
all  the  answers  I  believe  we  should  have 
expected  here,  to  say  that  the  gentieman 
from  Maine  Is  correct  that,  as  I  under- 
stand, this  land  is  owned  by  the  unlTOr- 
sity.  However,  there  are  several  restric- 
tions. It  must  be  used  for  public  purposes 
However,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill 
there  is  no  longer  the  requirement  that 
it  must  be  used  for  pubUc  purposes  be- 
cause you  are  releasing  It  now  for  them 
to  seU  to  private  individuals  for  develop- 
ment. *^ 

If  I  might  make  this  additional  point 
«iere  is  not  the  reservation,  as  I  read  it 
here,  of  any  mineral  rights,  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  such  transactions  as  this 

Mr.  KI,£PPE.  Yes,  there  is 

Mr.  WATSON.  No.  It  is  left  to  the 
determhiaUon  of  the  Secretary  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  are  any  mineral 
rights. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  That  is  right 

Mr.  WATSON.  If  he  decrees  there  are 
not  any  mineral  rights,  it  goes  by  the 
board.  Frankly,  if  this  is  gohig  to  be  used 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  there  are 
going  to  be  reserved  mhieral  rights.  It  is 
going  to  hnpair  private  financing  be- 
cause no  companies  will  want  to  go  into 
this  If  there  is  a  Federal  reservation 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  inform  the  gentleman  he 
is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  there  is  no 
protection  for  the  university.  We  provide 
that  any  funds  from  sale,  lease  or  ex- 
change of  these  lands  shaU  be  used  by 
the  university  for  acquisiUwi  of  other 
lands  held  permanently  for  university 
purposes.  ' 

»4r.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  genUeman  is 
exactly  correct.  However,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  pointed  out,  he  asked 
what  benefit  wlU  hiure  to  the  Fedferal 
Government  in  this  regard.  ITiey  can 
seU  land,  and  aU  the  proceeds  wiU  go  to 
the  University  of  Maine.  I  am  interested 
to  helping  every  educational  institution, 

?K,   Ki^^,"^^  "°"^  «^"^<*  J^ow  what 
this  bill  includes  before  we  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  DX  LA  GARZA.  -Hie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment yielded  this  land  before  most 
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Members  of  Congress  were  alive.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  the  age  of  the  g«itleman 
from  Iowa,  but  this  occurred  before  most 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  were  alive 
Mr.  WATSON.  But  there  were  restric- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Bir.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlttnan 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  QRoes.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  age  hag 
been  brought  into  question  here  recently 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  to  do  about 
It  other  than  to  refer  those  Interested  to 
the  Congressional  Dlrectwy. 

Mr.  DX  LA  GARZA.  We  will  be  happy  to 
look  It  up,  Mr.  Speaker. 


PoUce  Wives  Crilidie  Jndccs' 
AbnsiveneM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or  SOUTH  CABOLDTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  November  21. 1967 


Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  Insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd  a  state- 
ment   concerning    the    treatment    the 
metropolitan  poUce  officers  are  receiving 
when  they  appear  before  General  Ses- 
sions Court  Judge  Harry  T.  Alexander 
I  am  also  enclosing  a  letter  from  the 
Honorable  C.  Harrison  Mann,  Jr    a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Virginia  State  Legisla- 
ture, in  addition  to  a  statement  from  the 
Police  Wives  Association.  I  am  certain 
we  aU  can  readily  understand  why  It  is 
difficult  to  retahi  good,  solid  Americans 
on  the  Metropolitan  Public  force  imder 
the  present  circumstances  existing  in  the 
Department  and  the  attitude  of  the  gen- 

fJ^i'"«"*:.*°''*^<*  ^^  P°"c«  Department 
In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  have  just  read  a  statement  in  the 

press  where  Marion  Barry,  who  has  been 

arrested  on  numerous  occasions  and  for 

some  reason  or  another  is  always  given 

his  freedom  without  a  fine,  in  addition 

to  reslsthig  arrest  was  guilty  of  Wcklng 

and  scarring  up  the  poUce  paddywagon 

Now,  I  understand  the  two  policemen 

who  arrested  Barry  wiU  be  fined  by  the 

Police  Trial  Board.  Of  course,  I  SmJt 

f^^]"  \°J  ^^  ^^^  ^  connection  wito 
this  incident  as  all  I  have  at  my  disposS 
here  is  the  newspaper  release.  However 
there  is  something  sadly  wrong  with  th^ 
law-enforcement  conditions  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  the  present  time 
TTie  material  referred  to  foUows: 

COMICONWKALTH    OF    VUMHWIA. 

HouBB  or  Delbcatbb, 

^       RichTnond,  November  14,1967 
Hon.  JoKif  L.  McMnjoAN 

Chairman.  District  of  Columbia  Cornmittee 

Howse  of  Representatives.   Washington. 

u.c. 

Dm  OoNoaMSMAi*  McMnxAW:  I  encloee  a 
copy  of  a  newB  story  In  which  DUtrlct  ooUce 
SlrjJt^*"**:*  on  Oongrees  to  dlaclpUne  .^dge 
1^^  -^.f^!*^**"  I  ca"  to  your  attention  a 
lettw  which  I  sent  you  several  month*  aso 

f^^.'.'Ii^^**'*  °'  *^*"  °^*^  *^o  1«  not  at  fSr 
Judicial  office. 

RespectfuUy  yoiurs, 

C.  Haaaison  Mamk,  *»■. 
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CONGRESSIONiL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


[From  tbfB  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet] 
Foucs  WxvsB  Ciuxiuutm  Jums's 


(By  Jean  HaU«7) 

A  group  of  Dlatrlct  poUc«  wives  called  on 
Congress  and  city  officials  yesterday  to  dls- 
dpUne  General  Session  Court  Judge  Harry  T. 
Alexander  for  what  they  termed  bis  "abualTe** 
treataaent  of  tbelr  husbands. 

His  attitude  In  the  courtroom  towards 
policemen  of  both  races  bas  created  a  "con- 
tinual problem  of  morale,"  tbe  D.C.  Police 
Wives  Association,  Inc.,  charged. 

The  wives  forwarded  their  compalnts  to 
aaemben  of  both  the  Senate  and  House  Dis- 
trict Committees  and  said  they  would  also 
get  in  touch  with  mayor  Walter  E.  Washing- 
ton. 

Judge  Alexander  said  be  would  not  com- 
Bient  on  their  charges. 

The  women  said  they  had  been  monitoring 
Judge  Alexander's  court  during  formal  ses- 
sions for  some  time. 

They  cited  as  an  example,  for  the  basis  of 
their  complaint,  an  Incident  last  March  In 
which  the  jurist  criticized  three  policemen 
for  not  knowing  how  to  testify  and  threat- 
ening to  JaU  them  for  contempt  for  "smart  " 
answers: 

In  two  other  cases  in..  August,  he  acciised 
in  ooiirt  a  nvunber  of  policemen  for  what  he 
called  "abusive"  and  "Inhumane"  arrest 
procedures. 

"We  sat  m  the  court,  proud  of  the  uniforms 
worn  by  our  husbands  and  proud  of  the  men 
Who  wear  them,  only  to  witness  degrading 
tongue-laa(blnga,   delivered   without   reason. 

"How,  more  than  ever  before  the  uniform 
of  the  poUeeman  is  practically  all  that  stands 
between  our  citizens  and  an  anarchy  of 
abuse,  disrespect  and  danger,"  the  Associa- 
tion members  declared.  They  called  either  for 
discipline  against  the  Judge  or  his  removal 
from  the  bench. 

STATXKKirr  or  Poucs  Wivss  Assocxatioh 

WABKnroTOM,  D.C,  November  12,  1967. — 
A  group  of  District  ot  Columbia  police  wives 
today  donanded  olBclal  actloa  from  Con- 
gress and  city  offldals  to  halt  tbe  "crude, 
abusive  and  irrational"  treatment  of  their 
husbends  in  the  hands  of  Judge  Harry  T. 
Alexander  of  the  court  of  Oeneral  Sessions. 

Mrs.  Mary  Oannon,  spokesman  for  the 
D.C.  Police  Wives  Association,  Inc.,  stated: 
"We  have  monitored  Judge  Alexander's  court 
during  formal  sessions  and  find  that  his  atti- 
tude towards  poUcemen  of  both  races  is  prej- 
udicial, crude,  abusive  and  irrational  to  the 
point  that  Justice  is  not  being  served  nor  the 
stature  of  the  court  being  maintained.  Of 
even  more  importance  to  us  and  our  hus- 
bands is  the  continual  iHt>blem  of  mors^e 
as  a  result  of  the  derogatory  and  slanderoiis 
expressions  Judge  Alexander  iises  from  the 
bench  when  our  police  husbands,  in  the 
course  of  their  duties,  appear  before  him." 

Appealing  to  poUcemen  and  wives  through- 
out the  Metropolitan  Washington  area,  the 
D.C.  Police  wives  group  called  for  "collec- 
tive action  and  information  in  an  effort  to 
diocipllne  Judge  Alexander  or  remove  him 
from  the  bcnob." 

Mrs.  Oannon  said:  "Judge  Alexander  is  a 
creature  ot  the  Congress  oS  the  United  States 
and  It  iB  to  the  Congress  that  we  are  a{^>eal- 
Ing  for  action.  He  is  also  responsible  to  Dis- 
trict officials  in  his  handling  of  both  citizen 
and  police  officials  of  all  ranks  who  are  re- 
quired to  appear  before  him.  The  question 
of  police  morale  is  a  vital  one  to  the  new 
Washington  government  and  we  call  upon  it 
••  well  to  Initiate  an  investigation  of  the 
bebayior  and  attitude  of  Judge  Alexander, 
which  Is,  by  any  measiire  ot  comnton  decency, 
far  outside  the  limits  of  the  eapaclty  of  our 
polloeihen  to  tolerate  let  alone  the  bounds 
of  Judicial  temperament." 

She  said  tbe  assqelation  mhlth  numbers 
■everal  hundred  police  wlyes,  is  apprising 


both  Senate  a|ul  House  District  committee 
member}  of  the  situation.  She  said  the  police 
wlvM  have  compiled  numeroxis  instances  of 
"Police  abuse"  on  the  part  of  Judge  Alexan- 
der, both  in  cAnments  from  their  husbands 
as  well  as  fit>m  eye-witness  observations 
made  while  monitoring  court  procedures. 

"We  have  attandefl  numerous  court  ses- 
sions. What  we  have  foiind  is  appalling.  We 
sat  in  the  cotuf,  proud  of  the  uniforms  worn 
by  our  bvtsbands  and  proud  of  the  men  who 
wear  them,  onl^  to  witness  degrading  tongue- 
lashings,  delivered  without  reason  in  a  man- 
ner and  in  language  that  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
Judicial  robes  which  covered  them.  Now, 
more  than  ever  before,  the  uniform  of  the 
policeman  is  pEactically  all  that  stands  before 
our  citizens  and  an  anarchy  of  abuse,  dis- 
respect and  danger.  As  police  wives  we  have 
had  enough.  Ovr  husbands,  straight- Jacketed 
by  rules  and  "regulations  and  almost  total 
public  apathy  are  discouraged  and  angry.  We 
have  made  the  decision  to  take  tbe  fight  Into 
our  hands,  noH  only  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
familiee  but  ior  the  protection  of  all  our 
citizens.  We  are  in  the  fight  to  the  finish.  We 
will  not  rest  until  Judge  Alexander  has  been 
investigated,  as  a  person,  as  a  Judge,  and  as 
a  man  wracked  with  a  prejudice  against  po- 
Ucemen whicbi  has  made  his  service  in  the 
name  of  Justide  a  public  mockery." 


MyVi 
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Seattle-Iilaad  of  Hawafi  Serrke 
IwuiCiirated  by  Pan  Am 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PEUY 

pr  WASHINOTON 

IN  THB  ROVSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  21.  1967 

Mr.  PELX.1 '.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
pleased  to  leam  of  a  service  to  be  inau- 
gurated by  Pan  American  World  Airways 
which  will  link  Seattle  with  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands  in  a  new  and  special  way. 

On  December  1  Pan  Am  will  start  non- 
stop jet  service  to  Hllo  on  the  Island  of 
Hawaii  or — as  the  Islanders  call  It — the 
"big"  island.. 

The  fare  4}  Hilo  will  be  the  same  as 
that  now  charged  from  Seattle  to  Hono- 
lulu. I  am  told  this  service  will  be  put 
Into  effect  on  what  Is  called  a  common 
fare  basis.  lender  this  plan,  round-trip 
passengers  th411  be  able  to  travel  between 
any  point  in  the  Islands  and  Seattle  at 
the  same  fare  that  would  be  charged  for 
flights  between  Seattle  and  Honolulu. 

Pan  Am,  \((hlch  pioneered  the  air  route 
to  Hawaii  in  1948  with  its  clipper  ship 
service,  shoi^d  be  congratulated  on  this 
new  pioneeriig  venture  which  will  bring 
tbe  unspoiled  outer  islands  in  their  beau- 
tiful splendor  within  easy  access  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  traveler.  It  will  adso 
bring  the  spectacular  Pacific  Northwest 
within  acces|ible  range  to  all  of  our  Ha- 
waiian friends  who  live  in  the  towns  of 
the  various  islands,  sprinkled  throughout 
our  50th  Stafte. 

The  new,  low  fare  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  travelers  but  wUl  be  particularly  good 
news  to  our  Itinerant  young  people.  We 
exchsuige  planeloads  of  students  between 
the  two  areas  as  well  as  their  sightseeing 
parents.  Noiw,  even  more  than  ever, 
Northwesteners  and  Hawaiians  can 
enjoy  the  be^t  of  both  worlds,  thanks  to 
Pan  Am. 


ladiistrial  aatf  ComBiuuty  Prop-ett 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  i)AVID  PRYOR 

Cfr   AKKANSA8 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav,  ffovember  21.  1967 

Mr.  PRYOR.'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  that  appeared  In 
he  November  16  edition  of  the  Fordyce 
News-Advocate.  This  editorial  written 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Whitehead,  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  this  reputable  weekly 
newspaper,  treats  of  the  impressive 
community  lmt>rov«nents  and  indus- 
trial progress  of  Pordyee,  Ark.,  during 
the  iMist  10  ye^. 

Indeed  the  leaders  of  this  thriving 
little  city  are  I  to  be  commended  for 
canylng  out  a  multitude  of  improve- 
ments In  both  public  and  private  facil- 
ities, which  In  turn,  has  resulted  in  at- 
tracting many  new  Industries.  I  share 
the  pride  of  tUe  citizens  of  Fordyce  in 
this  phenomenal  progress. 

Uiider  leave  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  submit  the  editorial  for  in- 
sertion In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IirouSntlAI,    AltD    COMMUNITI     PSOCRESS 

The  industrial  progress  and  community 
improvements  o(  Ptmlyce  have  been  near 
phenomenal  in  the  past  ten  years  as  we 
have  attempted  to  portray  in  both  words 
and  pictures  of  this  edition  entitled  "De- 
picting a  Decade  of  Progress,  1S5T-1967". 

Perhi^M  it  w|M  the  late  C.  Hamilton 
Moses  who  poiated  the  way  for  Fordyce 
leaders  in  their  quest  for  industrial  de- 
velopment and  conununity  improvement. 
In  the  early  and  mid  1960's  the  late  Mr. 
Moses  traveled  ttuoughout  Arkansas  speak, 
ing  to  Chambel'  of  Commerce  and  civic 
groups  "preaching"  the  phUoeophy  of— 
"buUd  your  borne  town,  make  tbe  package 
more  attractive"  and  your  ccsnmunlty  will 
attract  more  and  better  Job  opportunities. 

Fordyce  leadefs  apparently  took  heed  as 
tbe  accompllshnlents  of  tbe  past  decade  re- 
flect. Improvements  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate faciUties  (community  development) 
got  undo-way  and  industrial  development 
soon  fcdlowed.  Plans  were  formed  through 
conununity  development  clinics  under  ttM 
sponsorship  of  i  the  Fordyce  Chamber  ct 
Commerce. 

In  the  commxmity  development  category  • 
dty  planning  and  zoning  program  got 
underway  in  1957,  the  following  year  a  ne» 
hospital  and  health  center  was  opened,  next 
a  new  library  building  wa«  realized  and  s 
municpal-bullditig  acquired.  School  and  rec- 
reation faclUtiea  were  improved,  the  dty 
corporate  limits  were  extended  and  utillUet 
lines  extended  to  accomodate  the  many  new 
homee  constructed  in  several  additions.  Mot* 
recently  a  new  Ore  station  was  erected.  tl>e 
curbs  and  sidewalks  In  the  business  section 
Improved,  and  a  new  municipal  airport  wu 
built  and  opened.  During  this  time  Fordyce 
was  Judged  the  Arrt  place  winner  in  the  State 
conununity  imptx>vement  contest. 

With  the  "budding  of  the  home  town  and 
Improving  the  package"  came  the  industilil 
development  being  sought.  In  1960  the  ultn- 
modern  Fordyde  Apparel  Co.  plant  m» 
opened  in  Pordype.  FoUowing,  the  town's  Is^ 
gest  industry  wte  closed  for  conversion  fro« 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  to  plywood,  tha 
in  1M4  OeorglB-Paclflc  Corp.  opened  !*• 
world's  first  Southern  Pine  Plywood  plant  1« 
Fordyce.  With  this  change  other  new  lnda»- 
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Mas  resulted  In  E.  L.  Bruce  Co.  and  Moro 
Bardwood.  manufacturers  of  hardwood  floor- 
tng.  Another  new  firm.  Brown  Blanufacturing 
00,  went  Into  operation  in  Fordyce  also  in 
the  fall  of  1964,  and  in  1966  the  Elrod  Com- 
pany, a  wood  treating  firm,  was  established 

IB  TOT^JCt. 

Another  step  of  major  Importance  and 
dlTerslficaUon  resulted  for  the  community 
vben  the  Phelps  Dodge  Copper  Products  Cor- 
poration plant  was  opened  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  telephone  wire  and  cable. 

During  this  decade  of  Industrial  expansion 
ether  established  firms  were  also  in  operation 
in  Fordyce.  News  articles  in  recognition  of 
tbe  Industries  of  tbe  community  as  weU  as 
idvertlBlng  messages  wiU  be  found  in  this 
edition.  We  think  you  wiU  find  them  both 
Interesting  and  informative. 

In  addition  to  making  Fordyce  a  more  de- 
sbable  community,  the  econom,ic  factor  re- 
sulting from  the  industrial  progress  is  vividly 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  decade  employment  has  increased  21.3 
percent,  manufacturing  payroll  is  up  68.6 
percent  and  the  total  income  of  families  has 
ibown  a  gain  of  80.4  percent.  Thus  the  resulU 
of  Industrial  and  community  development 

With  thU  edition  of  the  Fordyce  News- 
Advocate,  Volimie  84,  Number  20,  we  Salute 
our  industries. 


A  5741 


VeteraM  Day  in  HoDey,  N.Y. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF    Nrw    TOMC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetday.  November  21,  1967 

Ur.  CONABIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
recent  Veterans  Day  my  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative Sahubl  S.  Stratton.  and  I 
PMticlpated  in  the  dedication  of  a  vet- 
erans memorial  monument  at  Holley, 
KT.T.  The  handsome  granite  monument, 
placed  on  the  grounds  of  the  American 
I«8lon,  was  dedicated  in  memory  of  all 
those  from  the  communities  of  Holley, 
Clarendon,  Pancher,  and  Hulberton  in 
tte  towns  of  Murray  and  Clarendon  who 
nave  sacrificed  their  lives  in  our  defense 
of  freedom  in  this  century.  These  small 
eommunities  In  the  eastern  part  of  Or- 
letna  County  on  Lake  Ontiirio  have  al- 
W«y8  contributed  proudly  to  our  Nation's 
njhtlng  forces.  Theh-  sons  have  given 
ato  lives  in  all  our  wars,  and  In  the 
Bjwent  Vietnam  fighting  seven  men  from 
tte  area  have  died.  Few  commimltles  of 
»u  size  have  given  so  much  in  support 
«  our  commitments  in  Vietnam. 
Jb^  Speaker,  I  Include  the  program 
Botes  for  the  dedication  ceremony  as  well 
•  newspaper  reports  of  the  event  which 
Wared  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
«d    the    Rochester    Democrat    and 
Chronicle:  ^^ 

'^mwfs    Memorial    Desication,    Vbtduins 

DAT,  HOU.ZT,  N.T. 

TWs  memorial  U  being  dedicated  in  mem- 
WT«  those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
•?lPW||erve  the  freedonjs  we  so  cherish.  It  U 
•"oelng  dedicated  especially  to  those 
^jMjnen  from  the  Holley  central  school 
2?^-  consUting  of  the  communities  of 
■«n.  Clarendon.  Fancher,  and  Hulberton 
2™  "»•  townships  of  Murray  and  Clar- 


Mdi  au  communities  of  our  great  nation, 

to.-«?i**°*  '°'"***  *""  •***"  °'  young  men 
■■ne  In  aU  national  crlaes.  They  too  have 


been  gladdened  with  local  men's  successes 
and  likewise  shocked  and  saddened  by  the 
news  of  their  friends,  nelghl>orB  and  loved 
ones  who  have  been  wounded  or  kiUed  In 
action.  These  Uves  were  sacrificed  so  that  our 
great  nation  might  continue  and  emerge 
victoriously  from  the  crises  of  history 

Records  are  not  avaiUble  to  list  the  war 
dead,  however,  this  community  lost  many 
fine  young  men.  The  present  Vietnam  con- 
filct  with  aU  the  dreadful  aspects  of  war 
now  in  its  fifth  year  of  U.8.  involvement  baa' 
seen  many  of  our  young  men  go  forth  to 
serve  their  country.  This  conflict  has  taken 
a  heavy  toU  of  seven  men  to  this  date  from 
our  community.  The  death  of  Lance  Cpi 
Ronald  P.  Slsson  of  Hulberton,  N.T.  the 
second  from  our  community  to  die  in  Viet- 
nam, was  the  beginning  of  this  Veterans 
Memorial  which  will  be  dedicated  today 

A  sum  of  eeventy-sU  doUars  was  collected 
by  the  students  and  teachers  of  Holley  Cen- 
tral school  to  be  given  to  bis  family  for  their 
personal  need.  The  money  was  not  accepted 
because  it  was  the  wish  of  the  family  that 
it  be  used  as  a  memorial  to  aU  those  who 
also  sacrificed  their  lives  in  time  of  service  to 
inelr  nation.  The  money  was  retained  by  the 
Student  CouncU  under  the  guidance  of  Mr 
Howard  DeBaun  who  then  sought  support 
to  Drlng  about  some  community  action 

i,,^'*^>f  °*!^  ^^^  Hawley  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Jewell  Buckman  Post  529.  Holley 

^^^J^  lf*L  ^^"^  »PP°»°t«l  Cochalrman 
Thomas  Stazie  and  Bernard  McAlUster  to 
organize  a  committee  representing  the  com- 
munity and  determine  what  should  be  done 
and  when.  The  servce  and  dvlc  organization 
of  the  conomuniUes  were  invited  to  join  in 
a  united  effort  to  plan  some  type  of  memorial 
Ing  honor  of  our  gallant  heroes.  After  explor- 
ing  various  ideas,  a  Barrle  Granite  Stone 
monument  was  selected  to  be  placed  on 
the  American  Legion  property  in  Holley.  This 
site  was  selected  for  the  present  and  if  future 
growth  of  our  conununity  presents  a  more 
desirable  location,  it  may  be  moved  with  the 
approval  of  the  participating  organizations. 

PAETICIPATINC   ORGAmZATIONS 

Fancher,  Hulberton,  Murray  Fire  Dept 
HoUey  Fire  Dept.,  HoUey  Central  School 
Teaahers  Association,  Holley  Central  School 
Student  Council,  Holley  Rotary  Club,  HoUey 
Jaycees,  Fancher  Memorial  Poet,  American 
Legion,  Jewell  Buckman  Poet  629,  American 
Legion,  Holley  VUlage  Board,  Clarendon  Town 
Board,  Murray  Town  Board,  Clarendon  Fire 
Dept. 

HOLUT    EBXCTS    MOmTlCKMT  TO   DeaS    OF 

Foux  WAsa 

r^^^'  J^."""^^^  iS.-Thls  community 
with  7  dead  in  the  Vietnam  war,  made  a  spe- 
cial  observance  of  Veterans  Day  Saturday  by 
dedicating  a  marble  memorial  on  the  lawn 
of  the  Poet  Offlce-American  Legion  Bldg  to 
the  memory  of  all  servicemen  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  World  War  I,  World  War 
n,  Korean  and  Vietnam. 

Two  Congressmen  were  on  hand  to  help 
note  the  solemn  occasion,  one  a  former  Hol- 
ley resident.  Congressman  Samuel  S.  Strat- 
ton of  the  36th  District  reminded  his  lis- 
teners he  had  lived  at  one  time  "only  a 
stone's  throw  from  this  site."  The  other  waa 
Ckmgressman  Barber  A.  Conable  Sr.  of  the 
39th  District. 

Tom  Decker,  manager  of  news  and  pubUc 
affairs  gave  the  InvocaUon  and  the  Rev  WU- 
Uam  H.  DUtz  of  First  Presbyterian  Church 
the  benedlcUon.  Miss  Prankie  CarselU  of 
HoUey  sang  the  National  Anthem  and  Ood 
Bless  America,  accompanied  by  the  Hollev 
Central  School  Band. 

The  monument  was  imveUed  by  Com- 
mander NeU  Hawley  and  Vice  Commander 
Michael  LeStorti  of  the  JeweU  Buckman  Le- 
gion Post;  Miss  Winifred  Biutjs,  auxiliary  vice 
president,  and  Miss  OU  Btmis,  head  of  the 
Orleans  Salon  of  8  &  40. 


Bomcamp,  Prank  Neidert,  Charies  Padaman 
and  Frank  DePabbio. 

Area  youths  who  have  given  their  Uves  in 
Vietnam  include  Army  Pfc.  Howard  L.  Bowen- 
Army  Spec.  4  Oary  BuUock,  Marine  Pfc  Da- 
vid D.  Case. 

Hoij,sT  HoNoas  Hbeois 
(By  Merrltt  Landon) 
HoLLET.— "This  Veterans  Memorial  Is  a 
symbol  of  sacrifice,"  declared  Rep.  Barber  B 
Conable,  R-N.Y.,  in  his  dedicatory  address 
at  the  Honney  Veterans  Day  program  yes- 
terday morning,  attended  by  hundreds  of 
area  citizens.  -  • 

Asserting  that  HoUey  had  contributed  in 
flghUng  men's  lives  as  much  as  any  commu- 
nity in  the  nation,  Rep.  Conable  said  that  the 
way  to  end  all  wars  is  to  be  prepared  to  resist 
all  aggression,  wherever  it  occurs. 

"We  have  shown  oxir  determination  in  Iran, 
Greece.  Berlin  and  Cuba  and  this  country  is 
sUU  the  last  great  hope  of  the  world  for 
peace.  We  have  reason  to  beUeve  that  those 
who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  wiU  help  avoid 
World  War  m.  The  monument  has  a  lesson 
that  teaches  us  to  strive  for  that  end." 

Rep.  Samuel  8.  Stratton  of  Amsterdam  D- 
N.T.,  a  native  of  HoUey,  on  a  nostalgic  jour- 
ney  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  said  that  he 
had  lived  a  stone's  throw  from  thU  spot  Be 
was  regaled  with  hundreds  of  requests' for 
autographs  from  schoolchUdren,  and  adults 
sought  his  ear  to  review  youthful  episodes. 
He  told  his  former  classmates  and  their 
assembled  friends,  "Perhaps  what  this  great 
nation  of  ours  needs  more  than  anything  else 
on  this  Veterans  Day  U  more  of  the  spirit  of 
Holley  to  catch  on  in  conunimlttes  large  and 
small  from  coast  to  coast. 

"No  community  in  our  land  has  paid  a 
higher  price  for  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam." 

The  ceremoiUes  were  preceded  by  a  militarr 
procession  from  the  Holley  raementary 
School,  led  by  color  guard  unite  from  HoUey 
Medina,  Alblen  and  Rochester,  veteran  aiMl 
service  organizations,  and  the  HoUey  Cen- 
tral School  marching  band. 

*^^?5*  y®"*^  ™*'^  '""^  HoUey  have  died  in 
Oie  Vietnam  confUct.  They  are  Howard  L 
Bowen,  Gary  Bullock,  David  D.  Case  John 
P.  Davis,  Ronald  P.  Slsson,  David  P  'states 
and  Gary  L.  Stymus. 


Students:  The  Ministry  of  Fear 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


Memorial  wreaths  were  placed  by  Wendell 


HON.  WIUIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   XKTDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  21.  1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  ab- 
solutely nothing  honest,  moral  or 
praiseworthy  in  the  actions  and  motives 
of  those  whose  demonstrations  have 
blocked  industrial  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment recruiting  at  college  campuses 
across  the  country. 

An  editorial  In  the  Indianapolis  Star 
on  November  19,  1967,  accurately  caUed 
this  what  it  is:  an  attempt  to  exercise 
naked,  dictatorial  power  and  estaUlsh 
a  ministry  of  fear. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SrVDxtm:  the  MnnsraT  of  F^ab 
It  was  a  major  victory,  said  Stewart  Shaw 
a  senior  law  student  from  New  York  and 
student  protest  leader  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, after  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
onceled  campus  interviews  to  avoid  rUklns 
student  demonstrations.  ~ 
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Tbe  CIA  also  called  off  similar  Interviews 
at  tbe  University  of  Roctaeater  in  tbe  face 
of  possible  student  protests. 

The  Syracuse  protest  leader  gloated:  "The 
CIA  was  afraid  to  come  here  Just  as  President 
Johnson  was  afraid."  He  was  referring  to 
the  President's  cancellation  of  an  appear- 
ance at  tbe  National  Orange  Ckinventlon 
after  receiving  reports  that  some  2,000  plck- 
eters  were  planning  to  show  up  there. 

A  week  ago  at  tbe  University  of  Rochester, 

100  students  picketed  a  recruiter  from  the 

Dow     Chemical     Company     which     makes. 

•    sunong  other  products,  napalm  for  use  in 

Vietnam. 

The  Rochester  demonstration  against 
Dow  was  more  orderly  than  a  similar  pro- 
test at  Indiana  University,  where  some  40 
students  were  put  on  probation  after  scuf- 
fling broke  out,  injuring  three  persons  and 
resulting  In  a  number  of  arrests,  during  a 
Dow  recruiter's  appearance  on  the  campus. 
The  CIA  subsequently  has  ordered  its  re- 
cruiters in  the  New  York,  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington areas  to  hold  their  recruiting  of  col- 
lege students  in  Federal  office  buildings  in- 
stead of  on  campus  sites,  to  avert  tbe  danger 
of  touching  off  demonstrations  which  might 
embarrass  tbe  universities.  This  news  should 
encourage  even  more  vigorous  agitation  by 
campus  Castros. 

The  CIA's  reluctance  to  get  involved  in 
the  antics  of  indignant  students  can  be  ex- 
plained in  various  ways.  Such  Involvement 
on  any  scale  beyond  the  most  minor  would 
be  grist  for  Communist  propaganda  mills 
and  so  would  go  dead  against  the  ultimate 
objectives  of  this  United  States  intelligence 
organization. 

Tbe  CIA  is  still  warm  after  tbe  scorching  it 
got  with  tbe  revelation  of  its  secret  ties  with 
American  student  organizations.  Efforts  to 
avoid  more  bad  publicity  is  understandable. 
At  both  Bochester  and  Syracuse,  tbe  CIA  de- 
cided to  bold  Its  interviews  off  campus. 

And  of  course,  demonstration  of  any  scope 
might  bave  diminished  the  effectiveness  of 
tbe  recruiting  effort  by  scaring  off  some  po- 
tential .  applicants.  It  Is  open  to  question 
whether  Individuals  who  scare  easily  would 
be  good  workers  In  an  intelligence  organiza- 
tion. 
But  that  Is  not  tbe  point. 
Tbe  point  Is  tbe  joy  of  triumph  expressed 
by  Stewart  Sbaw  and  his  gloating  that  ,tbe 
"CIA  was  afraid  .  .  .  just  as  President  John- 
son was  afraid." 

Iliose  remaks  strongly  suggest  that  Shaw 
Is  not  a  man  of  peace  and  man  of  principle, 
as  many  student  demonstrators  and  assorted 
Peaceniks  pretend  to  be,  but  that  he  Is  a 
power  politician  junior  grade,  a  campus 
Little  Caesar  who  cannot  conceal  bis  joy  at 
What  he  considers  his  movement's  defeat — 
by  means  of  intimidation— of  the  President 
of  tbe  United  States  and  of  tbe  nation's  in- 
telligence organization. 

And  this  inevitably  gives  rise  to  the  ques- 
,  tlon  whether  a  hunger  for  power,  the  power 
to  manipulate  and  to  strike  fear  into  the 
minds  of  others,  does  not  permeate  most  radi- 
cal student  movements,  whether  the  leaders 
of  these  movements  are  not  themselves 
moved  by  tbe  same  psychological  drives  that 
motivated  Mussolini,  Hitler,  Stalin  and  other 
dictators — power  to  terrorize,  manipulate  and 
control.  Tbe  same  lust  for  power  and  use  of 
fear  as  a  weapon  is  common  in  Communist 
hierarchies  today. 

The  disruption  of  university  processes,  tbe 
anarchy  that  spreads  when  ^unfettered  and 
power-intoxicated  "student"'  protest  orga- 
nizations take  over  a  campiis,  was  seen  at 
Berkeley.  It  was  an  intolerable  situation.  It 
was  an  arrogant  challenge  and  Insult  to  the 
taxpayers  of  California  who  pay  to  keep  the 
state  universities  going.  Governor  Ronald 
Reagan  put  an  abrupt  end  to  this  revolution 
of  delinquents. 

Indiana  University  officials  have  made  It 
clear  they  will  act  quickly  to  chastise  and  If 
necessary  expel  students  who  break  univer- 
sity rules  In  overzeslous  demonstrations. 


College  and! university  officials  throughout 
the  country  saould  examine  with  all  of  their 
wisdom  tbe  pooblem  of  student  rebellion  and 
seizure  of  power  on  the  campus.  Then  they 
should  take  i^iproprlate  action. 

They  will  b4  doing  their  Institutions,  their 
faculties,  their  students,  their  alumni,  their 
supporters,  tbelr  communities  and  tbetr 
county  no  good  by  capitulating  to  a  minority 
of  radicals  in^nt  on  eetabllsblng  a  ministry 
Of  fear. 


Donald  JohiBos  an  Oatstanding  Young 
Oi  Jiestra  Conductor 


EXTEl*  8ION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HOfi  EARLE  CABELL 


IN  THE  HO  JSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
TuescUiy.  November  21.  1967 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dallas  Is 
privileged  toliave  In  Donald  Johanos  one 
of  the  outstanding  young  orchestra  con- 
ductors In  the  Nation.  During  the  past 
year  he  participated  In  a  widely  ac- 
claimed musical  tour  of  Bra^  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  State ' 
American  specialist  program. 

I  would  lifee  to  insert  excerpts  Into  the 
Record  from  a  report  to  me  of  that  tour 
by  the  Honorable  William  B.  McComber, 
Jr.,  of  the  D  >partment  of  State: 

The  Department  of  State  awards  some  300 
American  Specialist  grants  each  year  to 
Americans  of  exceptional  competence  in  any 
of  several  fields  to  spend  a  few  weeks  or 
months  in  ofie  or  more  foreign  coiintries 
to  consult  ai^d  give  talks  and  demonstra- 
tions to  local  groups.  The  Program  is  In- 
tended to  promote  mutual  understanding 
and  strengtheDH  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  by  interpreting  American  life 
and  Institutions  and  exchanging  knowledge 
and  ideas. 

Maestro  Johanos  sp«nt  five  weeks  in  Bra- 
zU  on  bis  A4ierican  Specialist  assignment. 
During  that  itme  he  conducted  one  concert 
with  tbe  Brazilian  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Rio  and  six  concerts  with  tbe  Sao  Paulo 
Philharmonic.  Additionally,  be  met  with  gov- 
ernment officials  and  leading  figures  In  the 
Brazilian  woidd  of  music  and  with  mem- 
bers of  the  press,  appeared  on  a  television 
program  and  lectiired  informally  at  Rio's 
foremost  school  of  music. 

Local  press  I  reactions  to  Maestro  Johanos' 
prformances  Were  universally  favorable,  and 
some  were  alibost  embarrassingly  laudatory. 
Probably  the  highlight  of  his  visit  was  a 
special  Fourth  of  July  concert  at  the  Teatro 
Municipal.  Before  a  standing-room-only  au- 
dience, which  included  the  Governor  of  Sao 
Paulo  and  niimerous  other  Brazilian  mili- 
tary and  civilian  authorities,  Mr.  Johanos 
and  tbe  orcbeetra  presented  the  two  national 
anthems,  a  Bfcb  work,  a  piano  concerto  and 
tbe  first  Brazilian  reading  of  Charles  Ives' 
•"Fourth  of  Jtily".  The  concert  closed  with 
Sousa's  rousiag  "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever," 
which  brought  down  tbe  bouse. 

Our  Embassy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  considers 
that  Mr.  Jobaboe  contributed  significantly  to 
brightening  lihe  local  music  scene  and  to 
winning  new  respect  tor  American  music 
and  musiclani.  The  Embassy  believes  that  bis 
success  Is  duf  not  only  to  bis  professional 
talents  but  also  to  bis  warm,  friendly  and 
unassuming  personality,  which  won  the  re- 
spect and  adi^lratlon  of  everyone  with  whom 
he  came  into  t^ontact. 

Tbe  Embaifey  reports  that  "Mr.  Johanos 
effectively  dnjonstrated  the  high  quality  of 
American  miisiclanship,  especially  as  be  Is 
one  of  the  vfcry  few  native-born  American 
symphony  coi  ductors.  He  also  displayed  con- 


siderable couragB  In  the  choice  of  his  pro- 
gram, not  beln§  afraid  to  schedule  modem 
and  difficult  works  which  were  obviously  new 
to  orchestra  and  audiences  alike.  *  •  •  X7n- 
doubtedly  Johanos  has  also  boosted  tbe 
morale  of  the  orchestra  members  by  making 
them  play  better  than  they  thought  they 
could.  •  •  •  Although  obviously  exhausted 
by  his  work,  Jobanoe  cheerfully  accepted  the 
invitations  extended  to  him.  He  was  equally 
at  home  at  an  elegant  party  with  the  backen 
of  the  Philharmonic  and  playing  soccer  at  a 
feljoada  with  popular  musicians." 

I  know  that  ;fou  are  as  pleased  as  we  are 
in  tbe  Departmnt  of  State  that  Mr.  Johanoc' 
visit  was  such  an  outstanding  success.  We 
are  delighted  that  Mr.  Johanos  could  take 
part  in  the  American  Specialist  Program  and 
we  are  most  gi^ateful  to  him  for  his  con- 
tribution. 


Statement  of  Income 


EXTEN^ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIIjUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

lor  MISSOTTU 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadayi  November  21, 1967 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  No- 
vember 1966,  I  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  statement  of  my  income 
as  shown  by  my  most  recent  income  tax 
return — 1965.  Now,  on  November  21, 
1967.  I  continue  that  practice. 

My  most  reoent — 1966 — ^Joint  personal 
income  tax  rQtum,  form  1040,  page  1, 
indicates  that  my  wife  and  I  have  tvo 
children,  one  Ot  whom  Is  at  home  and 
one  at  cidlege,,  We  own  a  1966  Ford  and 
a  1963  Falcon^  Our  son  at  college  has  a 
1963  Ford. 

My  congressional  salary,  line  5,  Is 
$30,000.  My  other  income,  line  6,  from 
page  2,  part  n,  line  8,  Is  $850.45,  for  a  to- 
tal <ni  line  7,  page  1,  of  $30,850.45,  lesi 
line  8  adjustment  for  allowed  congres- 
sional living  expenses  attending  Con- 
gress in  Washington,  D.C.,  $3,000.  Total 
income,  line  9,  Is  $27,850.45. 

Itemized  deductions,  line  11a  are 
$2,696.72,  consisting  primarily  of  State 
and  local  real  (estate  and  personal  prop- 
erty taxes.  $1,695.51,  and  interest  pay- 
ments of  $780.21. 

The  total  Income  tax,  line  12,  li 
$5,261.19,  and  the  total  tax  withheld  li 
$5,368.30  plu4  $400  paid  by  estimate 
making  $5,76(|.30.  The  tax  overpayment, 
line  23,  is  $507.11,  all  of  which  I  requested 
be  applied  to  my  1967  estimated  tax. 

The  principal  sources  of  income,  aside 
from  congresaonal  salary,  were  interest 
on  savings  and  loan  deposits,  spealdnc 
fees  in  excess  of  travel  expense  incuned 
in  connection  therewith,  and  income 
from  law  partnership.  The  gross  amount 
of  ordinary  iiicome  received  from  tbe 
law  partnership — Hungate  ti  Grewach, 
Troy.  Mo.— was  $1,345.59,  which  was 
substantially  reduced  by  depreciation 
and  partnership  expenses  chargeable  to 
me:  j 

Neither  my 'wife,  myself,  nor  the  taw 
partnership  own  any  stocks  or  bonds  and 
we  have  not  bought  or  sold  any  real  es- 
tate since  thf  date  of  my  last  report, 
November  19( 

Campaign 
handled  by 
trust  so  that  I  i 
such  funds. 


'unds  raised  for  me  w 
mmittees,  and  held  in 
lave  no  direct  control  owf 


Members  Gather  for  "Last  Man"  CUk 
Meet 


.    EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALiroaNu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  17. 1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
a)eaker,  shortly  after  World  War  I,  a 
group  of  veterans  of  that  war  formed  a 
Ust  Man's  Club  which  has  met  continu- 
ously to  preserve  the  fraternal  spirit  that 
vas  bom  of  common  service. 

The  club  originally  started  with  52 
men,  19  of  whom  are  still  living. 

Many  have  risen  to  leadership  in  their 
communities  and  to  high  ofBce  in  the 
Nation;  among  them  is  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  Earl  Warren. 

Their  membership  recedes  with  time; 
and  may  the  sands  of  time  run  slowly  for 
them. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Cow- 
(mssiONAL  Record  the  following  article 
wliich   appeared    in    the   San   Leandro 
Morning  News  on  November  10,  1967: 
roTT-Two  Members,  Now  1»— Membbrs 
Gather  roR  "Last  Man"  Club  Meet 
(By  Mary  McAllister) 
Tbe jnast  men-  of  tbe  famed  Last  Man's 
Club  of  Alameda  Coimty  come  back  to  San 
Lssndro  tomorrow  night  to  meet  again  in 
the  area  where  they  first  assembled  in  1932 
At  least  18  of  the  19  members  still  Uving 
wm  be  here,  including  Chief  Justice  of  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court  Earl  Warren,  who  is  fly- 
ing in  from  Washington,  DC:  General  Wayne 
Allen  (Ret.)   of  San  Bernardino,  who  is  en- 
roote  from  England,  and  Anthcmy  F.  Mol- 
twe^  of  SeatUe,  former  Oakland  newsman 
Who  organized  the  group. 

Not  coming  U  Bestor  Robinson  69  of  Oak- 
totf,  who  is  In  Africa. 

Tongue  in  cheek,  he  writes:  "I'm  not  com- 
tsf  orer  because  I  havent  finished  the  safari 
tnst  I  came  here  for.  I  am  matching  out- 
rtuidlng  qualities  of  animals  here  with  oh- 
TOWS  characteristics  matching  our  Last  Man's 
Club  members." 

The  letter  listing  the  personal  compart- 
«»»— Including  an  elephant  to  Earl  War- 
««»— wui  be  read  to  the  members  Saturday 
tt^it  by  Paul  Helsy,  scribbler  (secretary)  In 
Whose  home  at  1796  Boxwood  Ave.  the  meet- 
a«  will  be  held,  with  Prank  Kester,  the  skip- 
P«.  presiding.  ^ 

Members  will  begin  arriving  at  6  pjn..  wltb 
^^S^t^Ttl  ;T''^  two-pound  steaks. 
When  the  Last  Man's  Oub  of  Alameda 
wunty  first  met  back  In  tbe  Great  Depression 
«,  It  was  at  the  Breed  Duck  Club  In  San 
i^ndro  owned  by  tbe  late  State  Senator 
Arthur  Breed.  Robinson's  father-in-law. 
Mm!,*,  **''«»™e<»  up  the  club  and  picked 
f  dX^  *'i  i^'**  ^°'  membership,  each  from 
Afuftw".  .?^1»«»  o'  'oclal  Classification. 

An  tK*  ^"  *  *='****  corporation. 
W«  T  tL?**'^''*'*  ^"''"  veterans  of  World 
iL.K  ^*'"  '***'  served  in  World  War  n. 
hwi^.Z**''  •en^-annuaUy,  the  meetings 
OouLt.  „«  iif"  •omewher.  in  Alameda 
««»ty  on  tbe  anniversary  dates   at  tbe 


Appendix 

beginning  and  end  of  World  War  I,  AprU  6 
and  November  11. 

At  first  the  half  a  hundred  or  so  men  in 
the  prime  of  life  enjoyed  their  get-togethers 
In  various  spacious  country  clubs. 

But  as  their  numbers  dwindled,  tlie  homes 
of  members  were  found  to  have  ample  room 
for  the  nostalgic  gatherings. 

This  Saturday's  meeting  at  the  HeWV  home 
will  be  tbe  seventieth. 

Youngest  member  of  tbe  group  is  Bernard 
Owens,  67,  of  322  Parreily  Drive,  San  Lean- 
dro. 

Oldest  Is  Larry  H.  Taylor,  Oakland,  stiU  not 
too  ancient  at  89  to  drive  bis  own  car  to  go 
duck  hunting   on   occasion. 

Also  living  In  San  Leandro,  besides  Helsy 
and  Owen,  is  Harry  T.  Machell.  73,  of  1206 
Glenn  Drive. 

Hayward  member  U  former  Mayor  Don  M 
Leldlg,  71,  of  22565  Fifth  St.,  and  from 
Alameda.  Al  Mathebat,  76,  of  1546  Broadway. 

Judge  Homer  Spence,  formerly  of  Alameda 
now  Uvea  in  Oakland,  as  does  Judge  Monroe 
Preldman. 

Tbe  Last  Man's  Club  of  Alameda  County 
has  made  no  exception  to  Its  closed-corpora- 
tion rule.  But  some  years  ago  the  members 
did  make  their  official  photographer,  Mose 
Cohen,  now  84,  their  one  and  only  bonorarv 
member.  ' 

Mose  Cohen  will  be  busy  snapping  pictures 
again  Saturday  night.  ^.^-fw 


The  Ramblin'  Kid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  n>AHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  22, 1967 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  man 
whose  own  personal  story  is  as  colorful 
and  as  diversified  as  the  early  history  of 
his  home  State  of  Idaho  was  memorlal- 
^ed  recently  In  a  little  biography Tjy  his 
daughter.  Earl  Wayland  Bowman,  law- 
maker, writer,  and  loving  father,  is  the 
subject  of  a  book  by  Gladys  Bowman 
Knight  of  CouncU,  Idaho. 

In  her  dedication,  Mrs.  Knight  writes: 
T  £°  ^  documentary  sketch  of  my  father, 
I  humbly  attempt  to  give  a  homespun  ac- 
count of  his  Ufe,  which  I  submit  in  all  can- 
dor, comes  very  short  of  revealing  bis  out- 
standing talents,  and  his  dynamic  God-given 
personality.  To  know  him  was  to  love 
him— for  he  was  indeed  one  of  the  most 
understanding,  lovable  characters  I  have  ever 
known. 

Mr.  President,  I  add  my  personal  as- 
surance to  that  dedication,  that  this 
Uttle  biography  is  truly  a  beautiful  labor 
of  love. 

I  commend  this  book,  "A  Biographi- 
cal Sketch  of  Earl  Wayland  Bowman  the 
Ramblin'  Kid,"  as  a  story  about  a  man 
who  is  truly  as  colorful  as  the  State  that 
is  his  home. 

Indicative  of  both  his  love  for  Idaho 
and  of  his  literary  talent  is  this  poem 
"And  in  Them,  God",  which  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendiif  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

And  in  Thim,  Cod 
I  have  seen  tbe  Sunrise  pouring 

Sapphire,  old  rose,  amber  gold. 
From  tbe  Morning's  magic  chalice, 

Oer  tbe  Tetons,  grand  and  bold  .  . 
I  have  seen  white  wavelets  dancing. 

On  the  Payette's  breast  of  blue; 
While  the  vesper-chanting  pine  trees 

Sang  of  Love  eternal,  true. 

1  have  seen  the  mirrored  beauty 

Of  the  placid  Pend  OrelUe, 
WhUe  a  June  day  sim  was  flashing 

On  the  salmon  trout  at  play. 
I  have  seen  Shoshone  falling. 

With  Its  o'erwhelmlng,  awesome  roar; 
Daring  Man,  with  God-given  Mind. 

To  master  Force  forever  more. 

I  have  seen  frost  Jewels  sparkling. 

On  Sun  Valley's  snow-draped  walls; 
While  a  lone,  mate-seeking  coyote 

From  a  far-off  hilltop  calls. 
I  have  seen  warm  Chlnooks  spreading 

Green     carpets     on     Mount     mndman's 
slopes — 
New  Life  from  winter-death  brought  forth 

Giving  mortals  Immortal  hopes. 

I  have  seen  slim  willows  bending. 

To  kiss  tbe  Blackfoot's  tawny  cheek— 
Sage-hens  on  the  brushy  ridges. 

Craned  long  necks  so  they  co\ild  peek! 
I  have  seen  the  evenlflg's  silver 

Gild  the  Sawtooth's  ancient  stdea; 
While  above  Owyhee  summits. 

Lonely,  lovely  Venus  rides. 

I  have  seen  the  mist  wreathes  rising. 

Prom  the  Black  Lakes  onyx  breast: 
To  enshroud  the  Seven  Devils, 

Where  the  proud,  free  eagles  nest 
I  have  seen  Lost  River's  lavas. 

Smelted  deep  down  in  the  Earths 
When  giant  ViUcans  served  tbe  Mother 

To  this  Canaan  giving  birth. 

I  have  seen  soft  moonlight  streaming. 
O'er  what  once  were  sterile  plains- 

While  the  sly  small  night  winds  rippled 
Seas  of  newly  ripened  grains. 

I  have  seen  black  storm  clouds  broken 
On  Old  Cuddy's  daimtless  peak 

In  Idaho,  all  these  Tve  seen. 

And  in  them.  God;  beard  Him  speak 


President  Johnson  Keeps  His  Promise  for 
Clean  Air  for  All  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  NRw  jrxRsxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday,  November  21.  1967 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  was  privUeged  to  be  at  the 
White  House  when  President  Johnson 
?!Si®li"*°  ^^  "^«  ^^  Quality  Act  of 
1967.  pe  new  law  gives  us  a  bigger,  im- 
proved battery  of  weapons  for  the 
struggle  against  air  pollution.  Under  this 

A  5743 


A  5744 


CONGRESSIONAL 


new  law  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  define  the 
atmospheric  areas  of  the  Nation  and  will 
outline  air  quality  control  regions;  air 
quality  standards  wUl  be  developed  and 
applied  on  a  regional  basis — each  State 
will  be  expected  to  develop  standards  for 
its  portion  of  the  region;  if  a  State  falls 
to  establish  standards,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can  see 
to  it  that  standards  are  set — a  hearing 
board's  decision  will  be  binding;  States 
will  be  expected  to  assiune  the  primary 
responsibility  for  applying  the  air  quality 
standards.  If  they  do  not,  the  Secre- 
tary can  begin  abatement  action.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  this  Is  a  logical,  or- 
derly sequence  for  action  against  air 
pollution.  As  Secretary  Gardner  has 
said: 

Our  choices  are  narrow.  We  can  remain 
Indoors  and  live  like  moles  for  an  unspecified 
number  of  days  each  year.  We  can  Issue  gas 
masks  to  a  large  segment  of  the  population. 
We  can  live  In  domed  cities. 

Or  we  can  take  action  to  stop  fouling  tbe 
air  we  breatbe. 

The  Congress  and  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration have  now  taken  action  which 
will  Insure  us  of  an  organized  campaign 
of  abatement  and  control  of  air  pollution 
which  has  become  a  major  national 
menace. 

This  must  be  a  national  response  to  a 
national  problem. 

It  is  a  problan  in  which  every  city  and 
every  State  must  cooperate. 

It  Is  a  problem  which  will  call  for  the 
understanding,  cooperation,  and  re- 
straint of  Industry  and  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  added 
yet  another  chapter  to  its  grand  strategy 
of  maintaining  a  clean  and  healthy  en- 
vironment for  every  American  citizen. 

I  Insert  in  the  Rxcord  the  remarks 
made  by  President  Johnson  this  morning 
as  he  signed  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 : 

Text  or  trk  Bsmarkb  or  ths  Pbs8idsi«t  TTfon 
SiONiMC  Tax  CI.KAN  Ant  Act 
I  would  like  to  begin  tbis  morning  by  read- 
ing to  you  a  weatber  report. 

".  .  .  dirty  water  and  black  snow  pour 
from  tbe  dismal  air  to  .  .  .  the  putrid  slush 
that  waits  for  tbem  below." 

It  la  not  a  description  of  Boston,  Chicago, 
or  New  Tork.  It  Is  from  Dante's  Inferno,  a 
•Ix-hundred-year-old  vision  of  Damnation. 

But  doesn't  It  sound  familiar? 

Isnt  it  a  forecast  that  fits  almost  any  large 
American  city  today? 

Don't  we  risk  our  own  damnation  every 
day  by  destroying  the  air  that  gives  us  life? 

We  do.  We  have  done  it  with  our  science, 
our  Industry,  our  progress.  Above  all,  we  have 
done  it  with  our  carelessness — our  continued 
IndiHerence  and  repeated  negligence. 

Contaminated  air  began  as  a  blg-clty 
problem.  But  in  j\ist  a  few  years,  the  gray 
paU  of  pollution  has  spread  across  tbe  na- 
tion. Today  Its  threat  hangs  almost  every- 
where— and  It  is  spreading  still. 

We  are  pouring  at  least  130  million  tons 
of  poison  into  tbe  air  each  year.  That  is  two- 
thirds  of  a  ton  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  In  America. 

And  tomorrow  looks  even  blacker.  By  1980, 
we  wUl  have  a  third  more  people  In  our  cities. 
We  will  have  40  percent  more  automobiles 
and  trucks.  And  we  will  be  burning  half- 
agam  as  much  fuel. 

That  leaves  \u  only  one  choice.  Kither  we 
■t<9  poisoning  our  air — or  we  become  a  na- 
tion in  gaa  masks,  groping  our  way  through 
dying  dtles  and  a  wilderness  of  ghost  towns. 
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We  make  our  choice  with  the  Bill  we  sign 
this  morning.  It  is  not  tbe  first  clean  air 
bUl— but  it  iaiby  far  the  bert. 

Congress  pMaed  the  Clean  Air  Aet  In  1963. 
I  signed  it  to  establlata  tbe  Oovemmenfa 
obligation  asd  authority  to  act  forcefuUy 
against  air  pollution. 

Two  years  later  we  amended  that  Act. 
Standards  were  set  in  106S  to  control  auto- 
mobile pollution. 

These  were  Important  steps.  But  they  were 
baby  steps.  1\xiay  we  grow  up  to  our  respon- 
siblUtles.  This  new  Air  Quality  Act  lets  us 
face  up  to  oir  problem  as  never  before. 

In  tbe  nem  three  years,  it  will  authorize 
more  funds  vb  combat  air  pollution  than  we 
have  spent  ii  all  180  years  of  our  history. 

It  will  gi'^  MB  Bclentiflc  answers  to  o\ir 
most  baffling!. problem:  How  to  get  the  sul- 
phur out  ofjour  fuel — and  bow  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  alii 

It  will  glv4  Secretary  Gardner  new  power 
to  stop  polliitlon  before  It  chokes  our  chil- 
dren and  sijtangles  our  elderly — before  it 
drives  us  in<  oors  or  into  the  hospital. 

It  Will  hel  >  our  states  light  pollution  \n 
the  only  pr  ictlcal  way — by  regional  "air- 
shed" contra  £ — by  giving  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment stas  dby  power  to  intervene  if  States 
fall  to  act. 

It  will  helf  our  states  to  control  the  num- 
ber one  sourse  of  pollution — automobiles. 

But  for  all  that  it  will  do,  the  Air  QuaUty 
Act  will  not  end  pollution.  It  is  a  law — not 
a  magic  wan(  I  to  wave  and  cleanse  our  skies. 
It  is  a  law  1  'hose  ultimate  power  and  final 
effectiveness  rest  with  tbe  people— on  our 
seeing  the  damnation  that  awaits  us  if  we 
do  not  act  rasponsibly  to  avoid  it. 

Last  January,  in  asUng  Congress  to  pass 
this  legislation,  I  said : 

"This  situation  does  not  exist  because  it 
was  inevitable,  nor  because  It  cannot  be  con- 
trolled. Air  pollution  Is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  neglect.  It  can  be  controlled  when 
that  neglect  is  no  longer  tolerated. 

"It  will  bel  controlled  when  the  people  of 
America,  thifiugh  their  elected  representa- 
tives, demand  the  right  to  air  that  they  and 
their  cblldre  i  can  breathe  without  fear." 

Lei  us  stn  ng^en  that  demand  from  this 
day  on.  Let  is  seize  the  new  powers  of  this 
new  law  to  ei  id  a  long,  dark  night  of  neglect. 

Let  our  children  say,  when  they  loolc  back 
on  this  day,  that  it  was  here  a  nation  awoke. 
It  was  here  that  America  ttimed  away  from 
damnation,  and  found  salvation  in  reclaim- 
ing Ood's  blessings  of  fresh  air  and  clean 
sky. 


'htern  ilional  Money  Sitaation 

EXTIKSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HONl  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  H<  lUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTU  sday,  November  22. 1967 

Mr.  RARiCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  manip- 
ulation of  |old  and  silver  by  the  Inter- 
nationaLbatikers  will  probably  hurt  more 
working,  netlred.  aged,  and  welfare 
recipients  Chan  any  loss  that  could  be 
encountered. 

In  some  countries  devaluation  Is  like 
inflation  of  jnonmetal  coinage  by  govern- 
ment decree.  Those  who  possess  and  con- 
trol the  preelous  metals  will  be  enlianced 
and  will  benefit  by  the  action.  Those  who 
possess  only  paper  money  or  bank  credit 
will  suffer  most. 

When  stability  of  money  is  lost  one 
of  the  basic  responsibilities  of  a  nation  to 
its  people  ceases  and  faith  is  lost  not  only 
In  Warburg)  paper  money,  but  in  govern- 
ment. 


.November  22,  1967 

But  Interestingly  enough,  many  na- 
tlons,  IncludliK  former  British  colonies, 
the  United  Sti  ktes  of  America,  are  trying 
to  maintain  taelr  paper  currency  value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  those  who  are  in- 
terested may  fbllow  the  rigamarole,  I  in. 
sert  In  the  Record  several  articles  on  the 
nx>ney  crisis  from  the  November  21 
Evening  Star  ^  follows: 

Thx  DpLLAB  Stands  Alone 
(B  f  Sylvia  Porter) 

For  the  third  time  in  this  century — 1931, 
1949,  and  now  1967 — Britain  has  devalued 
her  currency.  A  t  $2.40,  the  once  great  British 
pound  is  less  ihan  half  the  (4.86  value  It 
had  m  1931.  It! is  doubtfiil  if  it  can  ever  be 
a  reserve  currehcy  again.  Certainly,  its  role 
in  world  trade  has  been  vastly  diminished. 

What  does  It  all  mean? 

To  the  British  man  and  wife.  It  means  a 
substantial  Inarease  in  the  cost  of  living 
just  because  so  much  of  what  they  must  buy 
to  live  is  Imported.  One  estimate  Is  that  a 
loaf  of  bresid — containing  imported  wheat- 
will  rise  a  cent  to  16  cents  a  loaf.  Another 
estimate  is  that  dresses  containing  Imported 
cotton  will  rise  Etround  4  percent.  So  It  goes- 
down  the  line  Trom  imported  wines  to  beef 
to  dairy  products  to  gasoline  and  oil.  The 
average  family'ii  cost  of  living  may  climb  at 
least  3  i>ercenti  from  this  currency  change 
alone.  In  addition,  living  costs  will  rise  be- 
cause an  8  percent  bank  rate  means  borrow- 
ing money  will  become  astronomically  steep. 
It  foretells.  In  short,  a  new  squeeze  on  the 
British  worker-.-and  every  effort  will  be  made 
by  the  govemment  to  control  wage  Increasea 
which  might  swell  the  prices  of  goods  and 
imdennine  the  competitiveness  In  trade 
Britain  Is  so  desperately  seeking. 

To  the  Britlati  exporter  of  goods.  It  meani 
an  opportunltsj  to  increase  his  sales  abroad 
and  thus  his  earnings — and  when  he  brlngi 
home  these  earnings  and  they  are  taxed,  the 
gains  should  help  bring  balance  in  Britaln'i 
accounts.  A  British  car  priced  at  1,000 
pounds  cotild  t>e  offered  here  at  12,400  in- 
stead of  $2,800  and  consequently  be  mon 
attractive.  Or  If  the  British  exporter  held 
the  price  at  $3,800,  the  profits  he  brought 
home  would  be  greater.  Sales  of  scotch  might 
particularly  respond  to  lower  prices. 

To  the  Britl|ih  traveler  abroad,  It  meant 
everything  will  cost  143  percent  more.  With 
the  pound  at  $2.40  instead  of  $2.80,  the 
tourist  will  need  more  pounds  this  week  to 
live  than  he  did  last  week. 

To  the  U.S.  consumer,  It  means  cheaper 
prices  for  goods  imported  from  Britain— and 
with  Christmas  ahead  this  may  well  give 
sales  of  British  goods  a  lift. 

To  the  U.S.  exporter  of  goods  to  Britain, 
it  means  stlffor  resistance — because  of  tbe 
higher  price  on  U.S.  goods  in  Britain  and 
Britain's  eflorte  to  limit  imports.  A  UA 
car  priced  at  $|.800  which  sold  in  London  at 
1,000  pounds  lapt  week  will  cost  1.120  pounds 
this  week. 
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London. — Inl  a  historic  decision  almost 
submerged  in  the  furor  over  sterling,  Aus- 
tralia finally  came  of  age. 

By  refusing]  to  devalue  Its  currency  to 
bring  it  Into  life  with  Britain's  14.3  percent 
devaluation,  Australia  weakened  its  ties  with 
the  mother  ooifintry  and  turned  its  face  to- 
ward Asia. 

By  stlcldng  Oo  the  old  rate  of  exchange  o( 
$1.12,  Prime  Minister  Harold  Holt's  Llbenl- 
Country  party  coalition  government  prleei 
moet  of  its  wool,  sugar,  fruit,  beef  and  dalT 
products  (20  percent  of  Australia's  total  ex- 
ports) out  of  tiie  British  market. 

Such  products  now  will  cost  Brltona  lit 
percent  more  than  they  did  Saturday  aad 
no  longer  will  be  competitive  with  aimllir 
products  from  cotintries  which  have  brougbt 
their  ctirrencles  into  line  with  sterling. 

Of  AustralU*8  $U  biUlon  in  external  le- 
•erves,  $716  DaHlllon  are  in  sterling.  Preri- 
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ooaly.  AustraUa  always  bad  followed  Britain 
in  devaluing. 

in  effect.  Holt  is  betting  Australia's  future 
on  Its  mineral  sales  to  Japan  and  exports  of 
motor  vehicles  and  other  manufactured 
goods  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Australia  has  been  slowly  moving  in  this 
direction  for  some  time.  When  Britain  last 
devalued  under  Clement  Attlee  In  1949,  more 
than  half  of  Australia's  exports  went  to  the 
iterllng  area.  Today  the  proportion  Is  only 
about  one-third;  about  one-quarter  of  Aus- 
tralia's Imports  come  from  Britain. 

Britain's  decision  In  1961  to  seek  member- 
ship in  the  European  Common  Market  forced 
Australia  to  rethink  its  future  by  threaten- 
ing to  dislocate  traditional  trading  patterns. 
Since  then  Japan  has  replaced  Britain  as 
Australia's  principal  trading  partner. 

New  Zealand,  which  last  night  devalued 
its  currency  by  19.46  percent  to  place  It  on  a 
par  with  Australia's,  had  an  even  tougher 
choice  to  make.  While  its  links  with  Aus- 
tralia are  close  and  It  Is  geographically  part 
of  the  Pacific  world,  40  percent  of  New  Zea- 
land's exports  go  to  Britain.  Failure  to  de- 
nlue  could  have  meant  virtual  economic 
ruin  for  the  island-nation. 

While  New  Zealand's  decision  to  devalue 
to  welcomed  here  since  It  will  help  to  keep 
Britain's  food  bill  down,  the  move  wlU  make 
it  more  difficult  for  Britain  to  gain  admis- 
■ion  to  the  European  Common  Market. 

The  protected  market  which  Britain  gives 
New  ZeaUnd  butter  haa  been  attacked  bv 
the  French. 

PRANCk  Inactive  fob  6  Months  in 
Global  Gold  Pool 

PARK  .—Prance  stopped  taking  part  six 
months  ago  in  the  highly  secret  InternaUonal 
fold  pool  that  provides  the  imderplnnlng  for 
tiM  world's  monetary  system. 

Tbe  world's  eight  richest  nations  have  paid 
out  $700  million  in  gold  bulUon  since  June  1 
to  keep  the  gold  exchange  standard  system 
anoat,  but  Prance  has  refused  to  participate 
flnanclal  sources  said.  ' 

A  government  source  said  that  Prance's 
Bonpartlcipatlon  did  not  necessarily  mean 
that  Prance  had  pulled  out  of  the  London- 
■aaed  pKX>l. 

The  pool  provides  a  defense  against  specu- 
ItUve  runs  on  the  gold  reserves  of  trading 
nations.  If  buyers  are  speculating  to  such  an 
JMsot  that  demand  might  force  up  the  price 
tte  pool  puts  up  the  difference  to  keep  the 
Pn«e  at  $35  an  ounce.  If  there  U  strong 
W"ng.  the  pool  members  make  up  the  dif- 
«tvux  by  releasing  some  of  their  own  gold. 

«.?H  y^*****  f  *****  P"^  "P  50  percent  of 
any  deficits,  which  means  America  has  pro- 
Tjtod  S350  million  in  gold  since  June  1. 
fsnces  agreed  upon  share  was  9  percent 


While  moet  of  the  national  and  interna- 
tional attention  on  the  upcoming  election 
has  been  focused  on  Vietnam,  inflation  and 
proposed  tax  hikes,  the  prices  farmers  ai« 
receiving  for  their  products  looms  as  a 
steadily  increasing  issue. 

It's  true  that  the  average  non-farming 
American  isn't  too  concerned  about  farm 
prices.  In  fact,  he's  delighted  that  its  one  of 
the  sole  areas  of  purchasing  which  has  not 
led  to  an  inflated  pocketbook  for  him 

Today's  average  urban  resident  wiU  never 
be  too  worried  about  the  farmers'  economic 
welfare  until  it  affects  him  personally.  He 
is  of  the  opinion  that  thU  country  always 
will  have  more  than  enough  foodstuffs,  and 
it  is  of  uttle  concern  to  him  about  farm 
prices. 

But  wait  a  minute!  Practically  every  major 
agricultural    economist    will    teU    you    that 
the  United  States  no  longer  has  an  abun- 
dance of  food.   Certainly,  we've  passed  the 
point   Where   we   can   feed   the   rest   of   the 
world  without  any  difficulty.  There  have  been 
too  many  demands  on  our  economy  for  us 
to  continue  as  food  servants  of  all  mankind. 
In   other   words,   it   behooves   all  prudent 
Americans   to  take  a  close  look  at  what  is 
happening  on  our  agricultural  scene  today. 
In  the  face  of  rUlng  living  costs  on  all 
phase*  of  our  economy,  it  U  unfortunate  and 
almost  catastrophic  that  our  farm  prices  con- 
tinue to  decline. 

These  price  drops  aren't  consistently  show- 
ing up  in  the  housewives'  shopping  bag 
either.  Somewhere  between  the  farmers'  fields 
and  the  supermarket  shelves,  there's  gross 
inequity.  In  other  words  the  prices  Ameri- 
cans are  paying  for  food  isn't  as  much  of  a 
decline  as  the  drop  In  prices  for  farmers. 

Somewhere,  somehow,  a  federal  inveetlini- 
tion  should  be  ordered  to  find  out  what  la 
happening — before  it's  too  late. 

We're  well  aware  that  the  larger,  corpora- 
tion-type  farms  are  replacing  the  smaller 
ones  in  increasing  numbers.  These  big  farm 
producers  require  smaUer  profits  to  show 
some  net  Increase.  """w 

However,  even  these  "big  boys"  had  better 
look  out.  The  way  things  have  gone  this 
year  it  has  become  a  case  of  no  one  In  the 
farming  business— large  or  smaU— making  a 
profit.  ^ 

Every  American  should  be  concerned.  Tea, 
the  Vietnam  War,  inflation  and  the  tax  hike 
deserve  every  thinking  man's  attention,  but 
so  do  the  farm  prices. 

It's  a  serious  problem.  We  dont  have  aU 
the  answers.  We're  only  asking  that  more  at- 
tention be  given  to  it  at  the  Congress  before 
it  becomes  a  No.  1  headache  for  each  and 
every  American. 

It  should  be  a  major  issue  In  the  1968 
Presidenual  elections! 
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Farm  Prices  Major  Issae 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF   INDIANA  ' 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Tuesday.  November  21.  19S7 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  to 
people  who  live  on  farms,  but  to  aU 
f»«1cans,  the  question  of  proper  and 
■wiuate  farm  prices  is  one  of  concern. 
A  recent  editorial  in  the  Parmer's  Ex- 
«*nge,  New  Paris.  Ind..  expresses  it 
wy  well: 

FAkii  Pbicks  Majob  CoNcmr 
•ten  prices  may  be  a  major  issue  in  next 
i^rs  Presidential  elections. 


Katie  Loachheim  Speaks  at  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOU3K  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker 
on  October  25,  1967,  Mrs.  Katie  Louch- 
helm.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, delivered  the  principal  address 
at  the  United  Nations  luncheon  spon- 
sored by  the  Fort  Worth  Association  for 
the  United  Nations,  the  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters,  and  the  Interfalth  Committee 


The  speech  was  weU  received  by  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Port  Worth 
community  who  are  interested  In  Inter- 
national relations.  Mrs.  Louchheim 
developed  a  theme  that  I  have  long  con- 
sidered vital  to  our  future;  the  Uttle 
appreciated  peacekeeping  and  humani- 
tarian functions  of  the  United  Nations 
»  ^'■•J^ymond  Buck,  president  of  the 
Port  Worth  Association  for  tiie  United 
Nations,  presided  over  the  luncheon 

with  the  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  include  the  Port  Worth  Star- 
Telegram's  report  of  Mrs.  Louchheim'a 
speech  in  the  Record  : 

State  Department  Ami  Speaks  He««-   VJX 
Peackkezping  Role  Stressed 

A  State  Department  official  in  remarks  pre- 

Nations  has  many  critics,  most  of  whom 
overlook  the  U.N.  efforu  to  reUeve  worldwl^ 
suffering  and  misery  and  also  Its  role  In  help- 

worli**''  *^'  ^"''^  ^  °^^  P*^  o*  t^* 
'By  far  the  biggest  part  of  the  UJI.'s  effort 

i?.-^°°'i5°"*i5*'  *°**  *°  '*<=*  almost  unno- 
ticed. Mrs.  Katie  Louchheim.  deputy  assist- 
ant secretary  of  state  for  educational  and 
cultural  affairs,  said  in  a  speech  prepared  for 
a  noon  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Asso- 
ciation of  Forth  Worth.  The  group  met  at  the 
Arlington  Heights  Methodist  Ch^ch 

She  cited  the  U.N.'s  work  In  refuged  assist- 
ance economic  development,  human  rights, 
family  planning,  economic  sancUons 

"It  is  significant,  I  think,  to  noti'ce  that 
often  governments  will  continue  to  work  to- 
gether in  the  field  on  U.N.  programs  even 
"lough  their  delegates  in  New  York  may  be 

r^'^Jil  }°^'^  o'«'  poutlcal  Issues,-  Mrs. 
Louchheim  said.  -"o- 

She  also  oited  the  U.N.'s  work  in  helping 
keep  peace  In  the  world. 
"Let  me  merely  remind  you  that  under 

Silv»'^?  ''^*  J^'  ''*'■•  **"•  **>  negouat*  the 
treaty  which  bans  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion from  outerspace.  This  is  another  in  a 
series  of  treaties  to  make  the  world  safer 
•^  Antarctic  Treaty  was  the  first  The  Um- 
ited  test  ban  treaty  was  the  second,  outer- 
space  the  third. 

"And  we  are  now  working  on  a  non-proUf- 
eration  treaty  to  prohibit  the  spreiid  of  nu- 
clear weapons  beyond  the  five  nations  that 
^Z7  '^S!?**  them— Britain,  Communist 
cmna.  Prance,  the  U.S.SJI.  and  the  umted 

^^V'  ¥?•  ^chheUn  pointed  out  that  It  Is 
not  Just  in  bringing  nations  together  in  thi 
signing  of  treaUes  that  the  UJt.  haa  heloed 
preserve  world  order.  "<«»»«» 

Its  peace-keeping  forces  mainUlned  peace 
however  uneasy"  in  the  Middle  Kast  for  10 
years,  she  said,  citing  also  U.N.  action  in  pre- 
venting war  between  India  and  Pakistan  be 

"And  although  moet  people  have  forgotten, 
U.N  forces  are  still  m  Korea  keeping  an  ta- 
sUble  truce  from  being  torn  up." 

tJi?^  .^*r^*i"  "*'**  P*°P'«  sometimes 
talk  as  f  the  U.N.  were  nothing  but  a  center 
oi  conflict. 

"ThU  is  much  Uke  saying  a  hospital  is 
only  a  center  of  sickness,"  she  said. 

"They  fau  to  see  the  U.N.  as  a  most  Inge- 
nious design  for  the  peaceful  evoluUon  of 
modern  society.  It  functions  both  as  a  safety 
valve  for  the  tenaion  and  a  soundin*  board 
for  tbe  ideas  of  man.  — ~-^  uu«ra 

"It  helps  solve  problenw  as  old  as  man 
himself,  finding  enough  food  and  shelter 
and  clothing  and  providing  protection 
against  outside  dangen."  »«v«««»on 

Mrs.  Louchheim  concluded  by  sayliur  that, 
although  tha  UJ».  Is  far  from  p^rtct  It 
shows  us  "the  ImperaOvea  of  a  middle  path." 
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The  Kee  Report:  Air  and  Highway  Safety 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  WKST  viBGnnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  21,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  Is  Air  and  High- 
way Safety.  The  report  follows: 
The  Kee  Report 

■mia  Is  Jim  Kee — ^bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

One  of  the  modem  wonders  of  the  world 
la  the  progreas  being  made  In  developing 
fast  and  efficient  means  ot  maas  transporta- 
tion. Most  of  this  development.  In  fact,  has 
taken  place  in  little  more  th&n  a  century. 
Flnt.  H  waa  the  locomotive  and  passenger 
train — next,  the  motor  car  and  finally,  the 
airplane  travelling  at  breath-taking  speed. 

Before  these  achievements  of  sclentiflc 
and  mechanical  Invention,  meet  inhabitants 
o(  this  earth  Uved  out  their  life  span  close 
to  the  place  where  they  were  born.  The  only 
exceptions  were  the  rich  who  could  afford  the 
high  coet  at  travel  and  those  hardy  adven- 
turers in  all  ages  who  were  determined  to  see 
the  world  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

Hie  luxury  ot  travel  is  now  well  within 
the  means  of  mlUions  of  Americans.  But  like 
all  Bdentlflo  advances,  the  Improvement  in 
mass  transportation  has  created  serious 
problems.  This  Is  true  of  highway  travel,  air 
travel,  and  even  raU  travel  because  experts 
beUeve  train  travel  must  be  revived  In  scxne 
areas  to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
next  generation. 

The  trend  of  the  future  was  indicated  re- 
eently  when  President  Johnson  requested 
Oongreas  to  i^proixlate  an  additional  seven 
millions  of  dollars  to  provide  more  safety 
control  oOlcers  for  air  travel.  But,  with  this 
modest  request,  the  'White  House  warned 
that  air  travel  is  expanding  so  rapidly  that 
before  long,  billions  wUl  be  needed  to  provide 
additional  safety  eqtilpment. 

The  truth  Is  that  air  travel  has  grown  up 
too  fast  for  its  factlltlee.  Most  airports  are 
already  too  soiall  to  handle  the  normal  daily 
tralBe.  let  alone  the  added  load  on  holidays 
.  and  othsr  special  occasions.  Perhaps  the 
moat  oompelllng  need  Is  for  Improvement 
In  air  trafBc  control.  This  involves,  among 
other  things,  the  installation  of  costly  radar 
equipment.  However,  even  with  modem 
equipment,  manpower  needs  wlU  continue 
to  expand. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  given  notice 
that  both  the  flying  public  and  the  aviation 
Industry  wiU  be  expected  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  expanded  safety  program.  Pas- 
sengers now  pay  a  five  i>ercent  tax  on  fares. 
Tb»  industry  has  mdlcated  a  willingness  to 
pick  up  Its  share  of  the  biuden. 

WhUe  this  new  problem  Is  dominating  the 
spotlight,  most  citizens  are  wondering  about 
the  highway  safety  program  authorized  by 
the  Congress  last  year.  I  believe  that  steady 
progress  Is  being  made  under  the  supervlalon 
Vt  the  Highway  Safety  Bureau  in  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation. 

To  reduce  the  appfOling  de%th  and  injiuy 
late  In  highway  accidents,  progress  must  be 
made  In  three  directions:  (1)  More  safety 
devices  must  be  included  In  new  cars;  (a) 
the  standards  for  motor  vehicle  operation 
must  be  improved  and  (S)  new  highways 
must  Inelude  better  design  and  greater  Im- 
proved rtgnallng  devices. 

It  baa  been  said  a  thousand  times  that 
the  first  factor  In  hl^way  safety  is  the  man 
behind  the  wheel.  There  are  now 


60  states  In  the  union  and  each  one  has  Its 
own  standards  for  licensing  operators.  This 
means  that  ^ety  requirements  vary  widely 
from  state  v>  state.  The  maximum  degree 
of  safety  will  be  reached  when  driver  control 
standards  art  made  uniform  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  federal  program  is  now  working 
towards  this  goal. 

The  next  generation  of  Americans  wlU  be 
the  busiest  travellers  In  history.  Now  is 
the  time  to  tiake  sure  that  safety  standards 
are  adequate  to  meet  the  need. 

Thank  you  for  Ustenmg. 


The  President's  Brilliant  Performance 
on  TV 


HON 


EXTET^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PENNSTLVAMIA 


IN  THE  H<  >nSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesi  'xiy,  November  21,  1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that 
many  Americans  were  as  moved  as  I  was 
by  President  Johnson's  earnest  and' 
sincere  explanation  of  his  policies  at  last 
Friday's  ne^s  conference. 

As  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
noted:         I 

It  is  dlffldult  to  recall  any  White  House 
news  conference  more  impressive  than  the 
one  staged  ...  by  President  Johnson. 

The  Star  bontinued : 

His  defense  of  American  policy  in  Vietnam 
was  masterful  and  eloquent.  His  recollection 
of  the  faultfinding,  backbiting  and  cenaorous 
attacks  suffwed  by  many  of  his  predecessors 

was  Instructive. 

I  was  particularly  glad  that  the  Star 
quoted  these  memorable  lines  from  the 
I^«sldent:  , 

The  important  thing  for  every  man  who 
occupies  this  place  la  to  .  .  .  try  to  find  out 
what  is  right  and  then  do  it  without  regard 
to  polls  and  criticism. 

And  the  Star  concludes : 

It  was  a  memorable  performance. 

I  Insert  tills  editorial  into  the  Record: 
[From  tl|e  Bvenlng  Star.  Nov.  18, 1987] 
Th^  Prxsiobnt  at  His  Best 

It  is  dlffi^t  to  recall  any  White  House 
news  conference  more  Impressive  than  the 
one  staged  yesterday  by  President  Johnson. 
The  TV  cameras  covered  him  from  better 
angles  than  visual,  and  a  "necklace"  micro- 
phone let  httn  move  about  freely,  away  from 
the  pulplt-Uke  podium.  He  spoke  without 
notes,  in  gopd,  strong,  simple  English. 

His  defen^  of  American  policy  In  Vietnam 
was  masterful  and  eloquent.  His  recollection 
of  the  faultfinding,  backbiting  and  censori- 
ous attacks  suffered  by  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors was  insfructlve.  So- was  his  own  Llncoln- 
esque  comn^ent  on  the  White  House:  "The 
important  tklng  for  every  man  who  occupies 
this  place  la  to  .  .  .  try  to  find  out  what  is 
right  and  then  do  it  without  regard  to  polls 
and  criticisms." 

Polls,  Mr.  Johnson  made  clear,  do  not  make 
him  feel  faint  of  heart,  for  they  merely  re- 
flect public  moods  that  are  aa  fickle  aa  the 
wind.  Ask  Sarry  Truman.  As  for  the  critics, 
the  Presideat  was  relaxed,  good-tempered, 
but  devastating  in  what  he  had  to  say  in 
dlatlngnlshi^g  between  the  honest  ones  and 
those  who  ^alm  to  be  peace  demonstrators 
but  whose  outrageous  conduct — like  that  dis- 
played agattist  Secretary  Busk  the  other 
night — amofnts    to    something    more    like 
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hoodltunlsm.   It   is   "stormtrooper    buUyina 
and  howling  aiid  taking  the  law  Into  their 


own  hands" — ai  "extremely  dangerous"  sort 
of  thing  that  la  "not  very  helpful  to  the  men 
who  are  fighting  this  war  for  ua." 

All  this  came  through  to  the  TV  viewer 
with  striking  forcefulness.  It  was  a  memor- 
able performance.  Some  people  keep  saying 
that  the  President  has  a  serious  communica- 
tion problem  With  the  general  public,  and 
especially  with  the  so-called  liberal  commun- 
ity. If  so,  he  should  be  pretty  well  able  to 
solve  it  by  resorting  more  often  to  tlie  kind 
of  discourse  be  has  Just  given. 


A  Judge  Recuses  Himself 


night — amottnt 

I 


EXTEN$ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  lOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVH3 
Tuesday,  November  21,  1967 

Mr.  RARlqK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Abe  Fortas  has  laid  the 
groundwork  for  recusing  himself  in  all 
matters  Involving  military  service  and 
the  draft  by  |iis  extremist  attack  on  the 
venerable  Lt.JGen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey. 

Judge  not  lest  ye  be  Judged.  Yet  the 
villain  is  a  judge  and  by  his  exuberance 
to  help  the  enemy  he  has  exposed  bis 
antl-Amerlcah  effort. 

Apparently  Justice  Fortas  Is  so  ag- 
gressive in  his  efforts  he  is  unsatisfied 
to  wait  imtll  the  facts  are  before  him— 
he  prejudes  his  subject  and  therefore 
manifests  his  tuifltness  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Highest  Court  of  our  land.  An- 
other untouchable  exposes  himself. 

Mr.  Speakor,  I  Insert  here  In  the  Ric- 
ORD  the  article  from  the  recent  Evening 
Star: 

FOBTAS    Caiob    Hers  hit    "A    IjAW   Uirro 
I      HiMSEi.r" 

Supreme  OoUrt  Justice  Abe  Fortas  says  Lt . 
Oen.  Lewis  B.  Bersbey,  head  of  the  Selectin 
Service,  is  "a  Uw  until  himself  and  respond! 
only  to  his  own  conversation." 

Fortas  made  the  comment  last  night  st 
Colgate  Unlve^ty  when  aaked  bis  opinion 
of  Hershey's  proposal  to  strip  draft  defe^ 
ment  from  students  who  interfere  with  mili- 
tary recruiting* 

Fortas  also  attld  Hershey's  statement  prob- 
ably did  not  'Tbave  the  approval  of  the  «■ 
ecutive  branch  of  government." 

Earlier,  James  A.  Perkins,  president  of  Cor- 
nell University,  and  Ray  L.  HefTner.  presi- 
dent of  Brown  Dnlversity,  took  issue  with  the 
proposal  in  separate  actions. 

Perkins  urged  tn  a  telephone  conversation 
with  Douglass  Cater,  a  special  assistant  to 
President  Johnson,  that  the  White  Honn 
overrtUe  the  Hershey  proposal. 

Hershey  recommended  three  weeks  •<« 
that  local  draft  boards  finding  evidence  Uut 
students  with  deferments  are  Interferlnf 
with  recruiting  by  VS.  military  represenla- 
tivea  remove  tie  defermenta  and  make  tlm 
avaUable  for  call-up  duty. 

PerUn'a  offlfce  aald  be  told  the  Whtti 
House:  I 

"I  would  bel  opposed  to  this  poUcy  If  ttt 
Incident  took  ^lace  off  the  campus  but  I  ■> 
particularly  opposed  if  it  Involves  action  ■ 
the  university  campus. 

"In  this  Uitiu  case,  draft  board  monltar 
Ing  of  student  behavior  woiUd  destroy  tte 
university's  power  to  manage  its  own  albia 
and  would  sustitute  uninformed  outside  » 
thorlty  for  carefuUy  developed  unlverritf  ^ 
dldal  systems.]* 
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In  Providence,  RJ..  Heffner  said  he  Intends 
«  teU  Hershey  he  strongly  disagrees  with 
tbe  propoaeU,  considering  it  possibly  megal 
sod  "certainly  unwise." 
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Watershed  Plaaniiig  and  Development 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Tuesday,  November  21,  1967 

Mr.  MONTOOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkord,  I  Include  the  following: 

WATIXSHED    PtANNINa    AND    DEVKLOFMENT 

(Address  by  Hollls  R.  WUUama.  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator for  Watersheds,  SoU  Conserva- 
tion Service,  UA  Department  of  AgrlciU- 
ture.  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  annual 
meeting  Mississippi  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Association,  Jackson,  Miss.,  November  1 
1967) 

I  am  honored  by  your  invitation  to  speak 
It  this  annual  meeting  of  the  Mlsalsslppi 
Mrers  and  Harbors  Aaeodatlon.  The  South  is 
»eU  known  for  Its  hospltaUty.  and  you  have 
made  this  native  "Arkansawyer",  and  now 
tmn  Virginia,  feel  right  at  home. 

I  especially  enjoy  vislUng  Mississippi,  the 
llifnoUa  State.  Tou  have  beautiful  scenery 
Tou  have  vast  water,  oU  and  gas  reserves 
ilch  and  varied  resources  including  some  of 
tt»  world's  most  fertile  soil,  a  network  of 
navigable  streams,  other  minerals  and  exten- 
ave  forests. 

Tou  have  good  schooU,  colleges,  Ubrariee 
ud  museums,  and  ahouldnt  I  add,  eood 
tootbau  teama. 

Aain  other  southern  States  you  are  rapidly 
becoming  Industrialized.  Thia  wlU  mean  hlgh- 
ir  wages  and  salaries  and  higher  levels  erf 
Btlng  for  your  citizens.  The  future  of  Iifissls- 
■nri  looks  very  Iwlght. 

IBMlaslpplans  have  distinguished  them- 
sBvai  in  many  fields:  notably  government, 
m«ture,  the  military,  medicine  and  law 
jMiimppl  la  also  known  for  the  great  pub- 
MMrvants  it  sends  to  Congress.  These  In- 
owla  Congressman  Jamie  L.  Whltten,  Chalr- 
■ja  of  the  powerful  Appropriation  Subcom- 
iMtteson  Agriculture;  Congressman  Thomas 
"•  "*°«*^y.  a  member  of  the  House  Agri- 
enltare  Committee;  and  your  fine  Congress- 
Bjn  Joloi  BeU  WUUama,  WUllam  M.  Colmer. 
•M  O.  V.  Montgomery. 

It  also  mcludes,  of  course,  your  outstand- 
mg  Senators  James  EasUand  and  John  Sten- 
»■  These  men  are  dedicated  to  pubUc  serv- 
n  and  to  Mississippi  and  the  Nation 

"r  good  friend,  Swep  DavU,  Executive  DI- 
J'etor  of  the  Pat  Harrison  Waterway  District, 
"M  miggested  that  I  talk  with  you  about 
watershed  Planning  and  Development 

Tour  association  and  we  who  work  In 
washed  planning  and  development  are  in- 
•wted  In  the  same  objectives— agricultural 
«™*rtal  and  overaU  economic  growth 
«»n»h  the  development  of  our  land  and 
■««  resources  for  the  maximum  benefit  of 

J!"  P*<'Ple.  both  urban  and  rural. 
^™*ver  we  reside  each  of  ua  Uvea  In  a 
■~«»ned.  Yoxu-  farm,  ranch,  home  on  a 
■root  or  your  businese  In  the  city  are  aU 
TOMn  the  boundaries  of  a  watemhed.  AU  the 
«Mi  and  waters  of  the  Nation  are  boimded 
»J  natural  drainage  divides. 

WM««hed8  are  of  aU  aizea.  A  few  acree  m 
Ir"*  "*•«!  may  drain  mto  a  amgle  guUy  or 
£■  ***«'^ay-  Or  many  smaU  watersheds 
2»J»(»r  may  include  nearly  half  a  continent 
*  te£^°'  "»e  great  Mississippi  River  and 

*  jour  watershed,  be  it  large  or  small,  you 


must  share  with  all  others  who  Uve  within 
it  the  tragedies  of  floods,  waahed-away  land. 
aedlment-flUed  lakes,  debris-choked  streams. 
and  water  shortages.  You  also  share  with 
others  the  fruits  of  watershed  protection,  de- 
velopment and  flood  prevention. 

Watershed  protection  and  development  has 
an  Interesting  and  long  history.  It  was  the 
basic  idea  in  the  Executive  Order  of  1891 
which  set  aside  the  National  Forest  reserves. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  from  Its  begin- 
ning has  stressed  the  need  for  planning  and 
developing  entire  watersheds.  In  1933.  as  the 
Sou  Erosion  Service  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Its  first  erosion-control  demonstra- 
tions were  on  a  watershed  basis. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  was  the  first 
Federal  recognition  of  the  need  for  runoff 
and  waterflow  retardation  and  soU  erosion 
prevenUon  In  watersheds  as  a  principal 
means  of  flood  prevention.  Under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act  river  basin  plans  were  devel- 
oped by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
a  number  of  the  Nation's  river  basins.  These 
plans  concentrated  on  land  treatment  and 
upstream  structural  measures. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  in  the  instaUa- 
tlon  of  the  needed  works  of  improvement  in 
eleven  of  these  river  basin  watersheds.  The 
Yazoo  and  Little  Tallahatchie  River  water- 
sheds are  two  of  these  which  were  authorized 
by  this  Act.  I  am  sure  you  have  seen  some 
of  the  thousands  of  acres  of  critically  erod- 
ing lands  which  have  been  stabilized  by  tree 
plantings  and  the  establishment  of  other 
adapted  vegeUtlon  within  these  watershed 
areas.  Over  240  floodwater-retarding  struc- 
tures have  been  constructed  which  provide 
protection  to  flood  plains  within  these  river 
basins  and  also  greaUy  benefit  the  Yazoo- 
Mlsslsslppl  delta.  These  structurea  have  been 
supplemented  by  many  miles  of  improved 
channels  which  not  only  increase  the  level 
of  flood  protection  but  also  provide  adequate 
outlets  for  needed  farm  drainage. 

The  next  Federal  action  came  in  1953  when 
Congress  appropriated  $5  mlUion  with  which 
60  pUot  watershed  projects  were  started.  We 
are  aU  aware,  of  course,  of  the  important 
role  which  Mississippi  Congressman  Jamie 
Whltten  played  in  making  thu  program 
possible. 

The  primary  objective  of  these  projects  was 
to  demonstrate  throughout  the  JJaUon  the 
benefits  of  combining  soU  and  water  con- 
servation meaauree  on  the  land  with  up- 
stream flood  prevention  atruct»iree  aa  an 
effecuve  means  of  reducing  floodwater  and 
sediment  damages  in.  the  tributary  water- 
sheds. This  gave  an  opportunity  for  wide- 
spread observation  of  what  was^elng  learned 
in  the  eleven  authorized  river*basln  water- 
sheds. Another  objective  of  this  pUot  pro- 
gram was  to  flnd  out  the  best  ways  to  achieve 
local-State-Pederal  teamwork  in  planning 
financing  and  carrying  out  watershed  pro- 
tection and  development  activities. 

In  1954,  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  (Public  Law  666,  83rd 
Congress)  was  passed.  It  provided  a  project- 
type  approach  to  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion, development  and  use. 

Many  of  the  early  Public  Law  SM  projects 
consisted  largely  of  land  treatment  plus 
single-purpose  flood  prevention  measures 
Gradually,  the  Act  was  amended  to  add 
othw  purposes,  such  aa  stmt^e  of  water  for 
irrigation  and  municipal  and  Industrial  use 
raising  the  storage  limit  for  fiood  prevention 
from  5,000  to  12.600  acre-feet  in  an  individual 
dam  and  in  1962,  adding  recreation  aa  one 
of  the  purposes  eligible  for  coet  sharing  that 
may  be  included  in  the  projects  Soon.  I 
predict,  we-U  add  water  quality  managunent 
or  polluUon  control.  LeglsUUon  la  now  pend- 
ing to  make  thla  a  part  of  the  waterahed 
protecUon  program.  When  these  amendments 
are  adopted  we  can  plan  and  Install  truly 
multiple-purpose  projects. 
The  success  of  the  small  watershed  prt>. 


gram  under  Public  Law  566,  as  amended  since 
Its  Inception  in  1964,  continues  to  be  out- 
standing. In  13  years  the  program  has 
acquired  nationwide  stature  and  vride  ac- 
claim. Its  acceptance  in  every  part  of  the 
Nation  attests  to  its  popiUarlty  and  its  use- 
fulness. 

The  small  watershed  program  U  a  self-help 
program.  Local  people  initiate  and  help  plan 
the  projects.  They  InstaU  the  land  treatment 
and  structural  measures.  They  help  pay  for 
them,  and  they  operate  and  maintain  them. 
Finally,  they  reap  the  benefits  the  projects 
provide. 

Watershed  projects  stimulate  the  economic 
growth  of  small  cltlea,  towns,  and  rural 
areas  tliroughout  the  Nation.  Where  projects 
have  been  developed  for  miUtlple-purposes, 
both  urban  and  rural  areas  have  benefited 
directly.  Hundreds  of  communlUes  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  small  watershed  pro- 
gram and  are  being  benefited  by  it.  Rtu-al 
and  urban  groups,  communities  and  local 
governments  are  finding  watershed  projects 
to  be  a  very  xiseful  vehicle  through  which 
they  can  plan  and  develop  their  natural 
resources  to  meet  Immediate  as  weU  as  future 
needs.  These  needs  mclude:  watershed  pro- 
tection, flood  preventlOTi,  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water  supply,  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife.  Irrigation,  drainage,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle  L.  Free- 
man recently  said:  "We  must  encourage 
more  rapid  rural  Industrialization  and  ex- 
pansion of  commercial  enterprises  in  rural 
areas  to  provide  new  employment  and  other 
non-farm  economic  opportunities.  We  must 
use  land,  not  idle  It.'  We  must  use  our  re- 
sources In  ways  that  conserve,  and  serve  the 
needs  of  all  people,  rural  and  urban."  Water- 
shed projects  are  one  of  the  beat  means  yet 
devised  to  help  bring  this  about. 

A  few  statistics  wlU  help  to  hlghUght  the 
magnitude  of  the  smaU  watershed  program 
As  of  October  1,  1967,  appUcations  for  as- 
sistance on  2,673  watersheds  had  been  re- 
X:elved  from  sponsoring  local  organizations. 

These  applications  came  from  49  States 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Of  these,  1,334  had  been 
authorized  for  planning.  823  authorized  for 
operations,  and  construction  had  been  com- 
pleted on  190.  About  64  percent  of  the  proj- 
ects have  been  authorized  for  operaUon 
since  1960.  The  2,673  appUcations  Uiclude 
over  196  mllUon  acres  of  land. 

Since  1962,  there  has  been  a  very  rapid 
growth  m  water-based  recreational  develc»- 
menta  m  amaU  watersheds.  DevelopmenU 
have  been  plaimed  that  will  be  used  by  more 
than  5  miUion  people  a  year  in  about  150 
oommunlUes  m  36  States.  IncliKled  wiU  be 
recreational  opportimltlea  such  aa  flahlng 
camping,  picnicking,  boating,  wat«-  akilng 
and  many  other  forms  of  water-based  recrea- 
tion. In  sddltlon,  the  sediment  po<^  of 
more  than  4,000  floodwater-retarding  dams 
furnish  recreational  opportunities  to  local 
communities  where  such  faciUties  previous- 
ly have  not  been  available. 

MulUple-purpose  projects  have  expanded 
rapidly.  More  than  half  of  the  projects  now 
authorized  have  dual  or  triple  purposes  U»- 
cludlng  municipal  and  industrial  water  sup- 
ply, recreaUon,  irrigation,  drainage,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  flood  prevention.  As  mentioned 
if  pending  legislation  la  approved,  ground- 
water recharge,  water  quaUty  management, 
and  beautlflcatlon  are  Ukely  to  become  more 
significant  project  objectives  over  the  next 
few  years. 

Of  the  92  watershed  work  plans  completed 
during  fiscal  year  1966,  70  (or  76  percent) 
included  one  or  more  purposes  in  addlUon  to 
watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention. 
Twenty-flve  States,  accounting  for  6«  or 
these  work  plans,  were  100  p«-cent  In 
achieving  multiple-purpose  objectives. 

Construction  was  flrst  started  on  P  L.  666 
projects  during  the  1967  fiscal  year.  By  the 
end  of  the  1961  fiscal  year,  a  6-year  period. 
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ooDstructlon  bad  been  started  on  204  water- 
shed projects. 

Since  1061  the  rate  of  new  construction 
starts  has  Increased  to  an  average  of  66  per 
year.  During  the  1967  fiscal  year  new  con- 
struction starts  were  made  on  69  watersbed 
projects,  bringing  the  total  construction 
starts  to  589. 

The  niimber  of  floodwater-retalnlng  dams 
Installed  under  the  small  watershed  program 
has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  five 
years.  The  number  Increased  from  1954 
through  1961  to  a  cumulative  total  of  4316 
In  1966.  The  miles  of  chatinel  Improvement 
,  have  more  than  tripled  during  the  same  5- 
year  period — from  1,009  miles  In  1961  to 
3,234  miles  through  1966  fiscal  year.  Most  of 
this  channel  Improvement  Is  to  reduce  flood- 
water  damages.  However,  a  significant 
amount  provides  outlets  for  needed  agricul- 
tural drainage  systems. 

The  funds  obligated  for  watershed  opera- 
tions are  another  easily  understood  measure 
of  the  growth  of  the  program.  The  total 
funds  obligated  Increased  from  approz- 
imately  $89.7  nallllon  in  1961  fiscal  year  to 
approximately  $168  million  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  About  39  percent  of  these  funds  were 
contributed  from  non -Federal  sources,  that 
Is,  local  organizations  and  State  governments. 

Tlie  small  watersbed  dams  on  tributary 
atreams  complement  the  malnstem  dama 
hullt  by  the  UJ9.  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
effective  water  control  In  a  river  basin. 
Each  has  a  particular  job  to  do.  Each  helps 
control  the  water  flow  In  a  vital  segment  of 
the  watershed. 

More  than  two  million  rural  landowners 
are  oo(^>eratlng  wltb^local  conservation  dis- 
tricts and  USDA  programs  to  help  conserve 
the  Nation's  land  and  water  resources.  This 
emsade  welcomes  recruits. 

Ton  may  be  aware  that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dls- 
trlots  Is  asting  all  districts  to  update  and 
expand  their  programs  to  serve  more  effec- 
tively areas  undergoing  changes  In  land  use. 

An  increasing  number  of  districts  Is  doing 
this.  It  U  a  further  recognition  that  town 
and  country  are  not  separate  worlds  but  are 
part  of  the  same  resource  community  shar- 
ing common  problems,  conunon  needs,  com- 
mon natural  resources,  and  a  common  charge 
to  cocqperate  In  multiple-use  planning  and 
dSTelopment  of  land  and  water  resources. 

Recently  multiple  use  was  emphasized  at 
the  Soil,  Water,  and  Suburbia  Conference  on 
fringe  area  development  m  Washington  and 
at  the  recent  International  Conference  on 
Water  for  Peace,  which  drew  together  the 
Nation  Capital's  specialists  and  cAclals  from 
more  than  90  countries  to  discuss  water  prob- 
lems and  potentials.  The  principles  of  land 
and  water  management  that  we  are  showing 
to  other  nations  and  advising  them  to  adopt 
to  solve  their  problems  and  Imjjrove  their 
water  supply  potentials  are  those  we  should 
be  prepared  to  apply  in  every  part  of  America 
where  they  are  needed  and  applicable. 

Broad-based  planning  Is  essential  if  we 
are  to  realize  the  full  potential  of  our  land 
and  water  resources.  The  I7SOA  Is  streng^th- 
enlng  its  commitment  to  the  regional,  mul- 
tiple-purpose approach  to  resource  conser- 
vation Uirough  cooperative  programs.  In- 
cluding river  basin  studies,  small  watershed 
projects,  and  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment projects  that  accelerate  going 
programs  on  a  regional  basis,  and  other  pro- 
grama. 

USDA  currently  Is  participating  In  52  com- 
prehensive river  basin  studies.  Ten  of  these 
are  comprehensive  framework  studies  of 
major  water  resource  regions  within  which 
more  detailed  studies  will  need  to  be  made. 
Their  purposes  Include  the  Identlflcatloi) 
of  water  and  related  land-use  problems  with- 
in the  water  resource  regions,  and  the  de- 
termination of  alternative  approaches  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems. 

The  basic  reason  for  TTSDA  participation 
In  rtver  l>asln  studies  is  to  assUt  in  de- 


termining liow,  where  and  when  Its  project- 
type  programs  can  be  effectively  used  to 
meet  the  t>eeds  for  water  and  related  land 
resource  envelopments  and  to  assure  that 
agrlculturatl  Interests  are  recognized  and 
protected  in  such  developments.  These 
studies  also  provide  local  people  with  the 
Informatloti  needed  to  make  rational  de- 
cisions as  I  to  which  project-type  activities 
will  make  the  greatest  contribution  toward 
meeting  their  immediate  needs  and  to  the 
attainment  of  their  long-term  objectives. 

As  a  member  agency  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  established  by  the  Water 
Resources  planning  Act  of  1965,  the  USDA 
participates  in  a  continuing  study  of  the 
adequacy  Of  water  supplies  required  in  each 
water  resources  region  In  the  Nation.  The 
Council's  4rst  such  twsessment  is  being  made 
this  year.  ^■ 

The  more  detailed  river  basin  studies  Iden- 
tify project  developments  which  are  needed 
within  the  next  16  years.  In  these  studies, 
various  water  resource  development  needs  are 
Identified  both  as  to  scale  of  development, 
geographic  locations,  and  purposes  to  be  In- 
cluded. 

Detailed  river  basin  studies  provide  a 
nxeans  of  identifying  and  analyzing  competi- 
tive water  uses,  and  of  determining  the  ec- 
onomic aqd  social  impact  of  selecting  one 
competitive  use  over  another  where  both 
cannot  be  Satisfied. 

Four  of  the  detailed  basin  studies  are  In 
Mississippi^  two  of  which,  the  Pascagoula 
and  the  Big  Black,  will  be  completed  this 
year.  Findings  of  these  two  studies  already 
are  being  \ised  In  watershed  development 
work  plana 

A  major  purpose  of  detailed  rtver  basin 
studies  is  to  identify  watershed  protection 
projects  and  flood  prevention  projects  which 
can  help  ta  meet  the  total  needs  of  the  river 
basin.  In  most  cases,  these  studies  Involve 
specific  project  objectives  of  the  State  or 
local  agencies.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  water- 
resource  problems  of  the  concerned  State 
and  an..anBlysls  of  the  potentials  of  Public 
Law  566  projects  in  meeting  the  needs  ot 
the  State  or  local  agency. 

Let  me  say  just  a  word  about  the  small 
watershed  program  under  Public  Law  666  In 
Mississippi.  You  rank  among  the  top  half 
dozen  states  In  the  number  of  projects 
planned  and  In  'the  number  approved  for 
construction.  As  of  October  1,  applications 
-for  assistance  under  the  Act  had  been  filed 
in  our  offlse  by  local  sponsors  on  77  Missis- 
sippi watersheds  covering  some  5,278,000 
acres.  Of  ^ese,  31  have  been  approved  for 
constructl<)n.  Your  progress  has  been-  phe- 
nomenal, the  program  has  received  support 
from  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  probably  be- 
cause in  mpst  cases  It  benefits  aU  the  people. 

I  want  tib  say  a  special  "thank  you"  to  Uie 
Pat  Harrison  Waterway  District  for  the  help 
its  officials  have  given  in  accelerating  small 
watershed  planning  in  Mississippi.  I  under- 
stand they  have  assisted  In  at  least  4  projects 
and  I  have  been  told  they  plan  to  go  even 
further  by  picking  up  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  local  share  of  the  cost  of  installing  these 
projects,  we  can  all  be  esi>eclally  proud  to 
have  the  belp  and  ascistance  of  this  fine 
organization.  It  Is  this  kind  of  work — ^witb 
rolled-up  4hlrt8leeves — that  gives  the  water- 
shed prog^m.  and  all  of  our  resource  devel- 
opment effort,  the  push  It  needs  to  solve 
some  of  America's  most  critical  land  and 
water  resoarce  problems. 

Let  us  eontinue  to  look  ahead  Into  the 
future,  foa  the  future  is  where  we'll  spend 
the  rest  o^  our  lives.  As  I  travel  around  the 
country  li|  my  work  It  seems  to  me  that 
more  and  |nore  people  are  becoming  future- 
minded.  I  tnean  people  such  as  you  who  are 
leading  a  Rational  awakening  of  the  need  to 
protect  a^d  develop  our  land  and  water 
resources.  . 

I  mean  ]  eople  such  as  you  who  know  that 
the  interet  ts  of  town  and  country  are  joined 
In  this  mi  tter.  Who  know  that  when  good 
farmland  :  loods,  some  ot  that  land  may  nm 
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down  Main  ^treet  and  harm  the  buslne*. 
man  a  few  bours  or  days  later.  People  vbg 
know  that  eroding  land  can  pollute  drink. 
Ing  water,  kit  up  fishing  and  swimmiM 
lakes,  and  raise  taxes  to  dredge  sediment 
from  navigation  channels,  harbors,  and  res. 
ervoirs.  | 

In  Mississippi  you  are  leading  a  big  parade 
in  watershed  and  river  basin  development 
Behind  you  march  many  other  oommunltlei 
that  are  plaqnlng  similar  programs. 

Already  siball  watershed  projects  ha«e 
reduced  fiooa  damages  by  more  than  |SI 
million. 

Already  small  watershed  projects  have  n- 
suited  in  erosion  control  and  grassland  lift, 
provement  v$lued  at  $85  million. 

Already  small  watershed  projects  have  t»- 
duced  sedlm^t  polluti6n  by  over  6V^  ma- 
lion  tons.       I 

Already  small  watershed  projects  have  In- 
creased the  payrolls  in  the  project  areas  br 
about  $285  million  yearly. 

Small  watershed  projects  are  playing  i 
successful  roje  in  community  development 
In  the  United  States.  The  watershed  pco. 
gram  offers  a  fresh  approach  to  communtt; 
progress  and  development.  These  projeeti 
can  serve  the  interests  of  both  town  and 
country  people.  The  multiple-purpose  natnn 
of  the  program  accounts  for  a  large  pert  o( 
its  success.  These  projects  help  to  protset 
existing  community  resources  and  bring  in 
new  ones  that  provide  more  jobs,  more  biMi> 
ness  and  thus  boost  the  entire  economy  «i 
the  community. 

I  could  go  on  in  this  f ashicm  for  quite  i 
while,  glvln|  you  many  other  facta  and 
flgtvea  on  th^  projects.  But  my  time  la  up. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  this  thought:  Tod 
are  engaged  in  the  greatest  emsade  in  tin 
history  of  this  land  we  love — ^to  protset, 
develop  and  improve  our  soil  and  water  n- 
sources.  How  well  you  succeed  in  this  aoiili 
task  will  determine,  in  large  measure,  wiieth- 
er  we  and  oUr  children  and  their  chlldnn 
will  prosper  In  the  years  to  oome  or  wbette 
we  shall  go  down  the  road  of  the  lost  dvO- 
laations  that' have  preceded  ours — the  gntt- 
est  one  of  alii  I'm  siire  we  shall  not  fall. 
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Coiifres$ma)i    Goaalex   and   HemiiFdr 


EXTENSION  OP  REiMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or  WISCONBDT 
IN  THE  H<>USE  OP  REPRESENTATTVB 

Tuesday,  November  21,  1967 
Mr.  ZAB^iOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wU 
to  identify!  myself  with  the  renuub 
which  h^velbeen  made  In  commendatko 
of  our  colleague,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman    from    Texas,     the    Honorable 

HkNRY  B.  QONZAI.EZ. 

As  a  menlber  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs ComtxiTttee  which  considered  tbe 
legislation  Orovldlng  for  Federal  paitid' 
pation  in  IfemlsFair,  1968,  I  can  attot 
that  Congressman  Ck>NZAi.Kz  was  Instn- 
mental  tn  securing  its  approval  In  oon- 
mittee  and  its  ultimate  passage  in  tiv 
House  of  Representatives. 

His  knowledge  of,  and  enthusiasm  for, 
the  project  were  very,  very  persuasive  t» 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Co^llnl^ 
tee  Interested  in  promoting  better  relt- 
tions  and  closer  cooperation  amonf  tix 
nations  of  ttie  Western  Hemisphere. 

I,  for  oni,  am  confident  that  Beak- 
Pair,  1968  will  be  a  successful  demonstii' 
tlon  of  good  neighbor  solidarity  wU* 
will  benefit  not  only  our  own  Nation,  W 
all  the  Republics  of  the  Americas. 


The  people  of  San  Antonio — and  In 
deed  of  the  entire  State  of  Texas— can 
be  proud  of  the  fine  Job  which  Hznht 
Gonzalez  has  done  for  HemlsPair,  1968. 
niey  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  a  man 
of  his  vision  and  energy  working  for 
tiiem  in  the  Congress. 


Penalty  of  OverprednctioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  loWA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday,  November  21.  1987 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  this  year  will  pay  the  heavy 
price  of  doing  his  job  too  well,  a  slave 
to  his  efficiency.  Across  the  Nation,  net 
turn  income  will  be  down  10  percent  or 
more  fnwn  last  year.  As  the  following 
editorial  from  the  November  2,  1967,  Des 
Moines  Register  points  out,  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  responsibility  for  this  sad 
ittuatlon  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  ad- 
ministration bureaucrats,  who  seem  to 
(eel  that  the  farmer  should  bear  the  full 
burden  of  feeding  the  world  at  his  own 
expense. 

I  'Commend  this  editorial  to  your 
attention: 

Penalty  or  OvxaPBODtrcnoN 
Inflation  is  becoming  a  more  serious  threat 
•fwy  day.  IiKlustrlal  prices  are  being  hoisted. 
Hsw  wage  contracts  are  shoving  costs  higher. 
Ocogress  is  debating  a  tax  increase  and  cuts 
ii  vending.  But  you  would  never  know  infla- 
tton  was  on  the  way  by  examining  prices  of 
item  products.  Prices  received  by  farmers 
bSTt  been  slumping  for  more  than  a  year. 
Ho  wonder  farmers  are  unhappy. 

Prices  ot  farm  products  rose  sharply  from 
«ny  1M6  to  mld-19«8.  They  have  been  fall- 
>H  ihoet  of  tbe  time  since.  On  Oct.  16  the 
VB.  Department  of  Agriculture  index  showed 
s  decline  of  S  per  cent  below  a  year  ago.  The 
Index  of  prices  of  commodities  farm  families 
boy  rose  a  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 

Ths  reason  prices  of  farm  products  have 
*cllned  u  an  increase  In  supply,  in  the 
mnmer  of  1966,  at  the  price  peak,  a  large 
MOOUBt  Ot  irresponsible  propaganda  was 
floating  arovmd  about  the  world  food  short- 
(fs,  the  Black  reserves  of  grain  in  the  UJB. 
•nd  the  need  for  more  farm  ou^ut.  Farmer* 
twled  to  swallow  this  appeal  for  awhile, 
iVdaUy  when  the  Administration  In  Wash- 
tajton  increased  crop  acreage  aUotments  for 
WW  and  urged  farmers  to  expand  produc- 
•nn. 

The  promoters  of  bigger  farm  outout 
«uned  in,  letUng  out  aU  the  stops.  These 
mande  many  sincere  believers  In  helping  the 
"•"ly  who  haven't  thought  through  the  eco- 
"omlc  and  political  problems.  They  also  in- 
«»de  many  of  the  fertilizer  companlee,  farm 
■•MUnery  makers  and  other  seUers  oif  farm 
2«*nctlon  goods;  handlers,  distributors  and 
IjWSBiors  of  farm  products;  and  even  many 
•wmof  the  agricultural  educaUon-reaearch 
■"Mlshment  In  tbe  Land  Grant  unlveralUea 
•nd  the  USDA  «»«"«■ 

Th«  day  of  reckoning  arrived  sooner  than 
»n»^e  expected.  lArge  grain  crope  were  har- 
'■J»d  In  other  coxmtrles,  espedaUy  Russia. 
"«a  showed  improved  harvesta.  Uj8.  feed 
PJtt  and  soybean  exports  slumped.  World 
Pw«  of  gram  slipped.  United  SUtes  grain 
•»J«  for  1967  have  been  the  largeat  ever 
"•fawn  production  also  set  a  new  reoord. 

*•  •  result.  Agriculture  Secretary  OrvUle 
"»aan  has  been  seeking  a  way  to  provide 


support  for  prices.  One  proposal  now  In  Con- 
gress U  to  eatabllah  "strategic  reserves"  of 
grain  and  soyt>eans.  Under  this  program. 
USDA  would  buy  commodlUes  in  the  market 
to  withhold  for  reserves.,  thus  raising  prices. 
It  makes  sense  to  Increase  reserves  in  a  big- 
crop  year.  If  It  Isn't  overdone. 

The  government  also  Is  getting  ready  to 
ship  more  farm  commodities  to  less  developed 
countries  under  the  Food  for  Freedom  pro- 
gram. A  year  ago  this  program  was  curtaUed 
when  the  Administration  feared  a  possible 
shortage.  Now  that  1967  crops  have  turned 
out  so  weU,  food  aid  can  be  stepped  up  again. 
Secretary  of  SUte  Dean  Rusk  sent  a  message 
to  AID  missions  overseas  telling  them  that 
they  should  ask  for  more  foodstuffs,  which 
are  now  plentiful,  to  replace  "other  forms  of 
aid."  In  other  words,  since  Congress  has  cut 
the  money  for  foreign  aid.  Rusk  is  suggesting 
substitution  of  food  aid  for  dollar  aid. 

The  lesson  from  all  this  Is  that  prices  and 
Incomes  of  farmers  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
changes  in  the  supply  of  farm  products.  Net 
farm  Income  is  down  at  least  10  per  cent  this 
year  in  the  nation — and  probably  more  than 
that  In  Iowa.  Demand  for  food  In  this  affluent 
country  does  not  vary  much  year  In  and  year 
out.  Small  changes  in  farm  output  have  an 
enormous  Impact  on  the  Income  of  farmers. 
Those  who  have  exploited  world  hunger 
to  promote  more  U.S.  farm  production  and 
to  get  rid  of  government  farm  programs 
should  have  uneasy  consciences. 

The  hungry  would  cannot  make  effective 
use  of  all  the  food  American  farmers  can 
produce.  The  U.S.  Congress  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  fvmds  to  buy  up  all  the 
surplus  and  dump  It  overseas — nor  shoxild  It 
do  so. 

This  Is  the  most  costly  way  of  protecting 
farm  Income;  it  Is  the  most  oostly  way  of 
aiding  foreign  countries.  It  is  a  form  of  aid 
which  U  Ukely  to  hold  back  foreign  agricul- 
tural development,  and  that  of  course.  Is  the 
omy  real  solution — along  with  birth  con- 
trol— ^to  the  food  problem. 

Now  USDA  is  calling  for  a  reduction  In 
feed  grain  acres  and  In  wheat  plantings  for 
next  year.  Meanwhile,  the  promoters  of  more 
farm  output  and  ending  controls  are  working 
the  same  story  over  again  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  University  deans  of  agricul- 
ture from  Midwest  states  joined  recently  in 
the  celebration  of  a  new  fertilizer  plant  at 
Sioux  City,  indulging  in  a  lot  of  looee  talk 
about  feeding  the  hungry  world. 

It  Is  surely  nSt  too  much  to  expect  of  these 
educators  that  they  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  more  agrlctiltural  production  on 
the  incomes  of  the  people  on  farms.  One  line 
of  the  promotional  material  U  representative 
of  the  tone:  "With  haU  the  world  suffering 
from  malnutrition,  does  it  make  sense  to  pay 
farmers  not  to  produce?" 

As  reasonable  answer  might  be,  "Tea— un- 
less you  expect  the  American  farmer  to  pay 
the  fuU  cost  of  relieving  world  hunger,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  sellers  of  farm  production  ma- 
terlaU  and  the  distributors  of  farm  pro- 
ducts." *^ 
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on  the  achievement  of  his  magnificent 
dream  of  HemlsPair,  1968.  San  Antonio's 
international  exposition  due  to  open  next 
April  6. 

Origmally  proposed  by  Henkt  Oon- 
ZALKz  In  1962  to  celebrate  the  250th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  San  Antonio, 
HemisFair,  1968,  will  carry  out  the 
theme :  • 'The  Confluence  of  Civilizations 
in  the  Amerlcsis" — a  unique  and  distinc- 
tive world's  fair  keyed  to  telUng  the  hem- 
ispheric story  of  our  heritage  of  freedom 
and  dignity. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Poreign  Affairs.  I  had  the  honor  of 
supporting  the  resolution  authorizing 
HemlsPair.  1968,  both  in  committee  and 
when  it  came  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration. 

Under  the  dynamic  leadership  provided 
by  Congressman  Gonzalez,  this  proposal 
was  endorsed  by  the  Congress  as  a  show- 
case of  the  diversified  cultures  of  Pan 
America— history,  art,  industry,  whu- 
merce,  and  economic  devel<«>ment  of  each 
of  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  and 
the  significant  contributions  to  its  devel- 
opment from  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  President 
Johnson  caught  much  of  the  meaning 
and  spWt  behind  Henrt  Gonzalb'  dream 
project  when  he  stated: 

The  New  World  nations  are  brothers  In  his- 
tory, friends  in  conamerce.  and  partners  In 
asplraUon.  San  Antonio's  "Fair  of  the  Amer- 
ica's". HemlsPair  1968,  wUl  celebrate  this 
partnership.  Dedicated  to  the  advancement 
of  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  weU- 
boing  of  all  peoples  of  the  Americas,  It  will 
be  a  Uvlng  example  of  our  nation's  policy  o( 
Inter-American  cooperation. 


HemiaFair,  1968— San  Antoiuo'a  Worid 
ExpositioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  November  21.  1967 

B«p.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  thla  opportunity  to  add  a  personal 
note  of  congratulations  to  my  good  friend 
and  coUeague  from  the  State  of  Texas 
D.S.  Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez] 


Abases  u  the  Poverty  Prograa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or   XXMTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  21. 1967 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
authorlzaticm  legislation  for  the  anti- 
poverty  bill  has  passed  the  House.  I 
would  like  to  list  some  of  the  alleged 
abuses  that  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  press  in  the  hope  that  when 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  hear- 
ings on  the  supplemental  bill  for  HEW 
they  will  be  able  to  look  into  the  validity 
of  these  allegations. 

At  Camp  Breckinridge,  Ky.,  the  Fed- 
eral poverty  hunters  provided  the.  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  Illinois  with  $9  mil- 
lion to  set  up  and  run  a  Job  Corps  camp 
for  2,000  men.  The  camp  initially  en- 
rolled only  756,  of  which  250  dropped  out 
in  the  first  60  days,  leaving  two  instruc- 
tors for  every  Job  corpsman.  The  press 
reported  that  that  program  has  been 
troubled  with  violence  and  riots.  Quotes 
appeared  in  the  Courier-Journal  of  Job 
corpsmen  who  were  upset  because  they 
had  been  promised  a  good  time  and 
plenty  of  women  and  it  had  not  exactly 
turned  out  that  way. 

In  Syracuse.  N.Y.,  the  $314,329  pro- 
gram of  the  community  action  training 
center  has  been  described  ,by  Maypr 
WlUiam  P.  Walsh  as  IntMided  mainly  to 
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train  agitators.  He  charged  the  center 
tauffht  "Mandat  doctrine  of  class  con- 
flict." Serving  as  a  paid  consiiltant  and 
lecturer  tn  the  program  was  Saul  D. 
Allnsky,  a  self-styled  professional  radi- 
cal. 

In  Jamestown,  RJ.,  the  Government 
hired  three  Youth  Corps  administrators 
to  supervise  11  youngsters  on  a  single 
project.  One  was  paid  $120  for  a  20-hour 
week,  another  $61  for  an  8-hour  week, 
and  the  third  $100  for  a  20-hour  week. 
After  much  dispute  this  program  was 
cancded  because  so  many  wealthy 
youngsters  had  been  employed  giving 
sailing  lessons  to  other  youngsters 
equally  as  well  off. 

In  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  similar  viola- 
tions turned  up  In  the  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram. Among  75  or  so  "needy"  given  jobs 
were  the  youthful  owner  of  a  1965 
Thimderfoird,  a  girl  whose  father  owns 
both  a  service  station  and  a  liquor  store, 
and  a  stepson  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Wyandotte  County  Democratic  Party. 

In  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  five  mem- 
bers of  the  poverty  program  governing 
body  there  were  foimd  to  have  police  rec- 
ords for  such  offenses  as  sodomy,  bur- 
glary, escape  from  a  mental  institution, 
operation  of  a  disorderly  house,  and  sus- 
pected assault  with  Intent  to  commit 
murder. 

In  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  city  ofBcials 
banned  Job  Corps  trainees  frcmi  visiting 
the  town  after  a  riot  there  in  November 
1965.  An  estimated  60  trainees  damaged 
18  buildings  and  battled  police  in  the 
melee. 

At  Camp  Atterbury,  Ind..  a  $10  million 
project,  seven  jrouingsters  were  arrested 
for  aezusJ  assault  on  a  17-year-old 
trainee.  Two  of  the  seven  were  bailed  out 
of  JaU  with  poverty  fimds,  and  in  nearby 
Columbus,  Ind.,  Atterbury  trainees  were 
caught  trying  to  buy  guns  while  on  leave. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  a  woman's  Job 
Corps  Center  was  located  in  a  luxury 
hotd  at  a  rental  for  la  months  of  $225,- 
000— which  Is  $20,000,  more  than  the  as- 
sessed value.  After  1  year  of  (veratlon, 
OEO  graduated  42  enrollees  at  a  cost  of 
$1,646,601,  or  $39,205  per  graduate. 

In  the  poverty  corps  at  Washington 
headquarters  as  well  as  across  the  coim- 
try,  officials  draw  fantastic  salaries. 
Porty-four  in  Washington  alone  draw 
close  to  $1,000,000  annually  in  pay. 
Shrlver's  deputy  receives  $28,500  and 
three  other  assistants  get  $27,000  each. 
Of  40  other  aides,  nine  get  $24,400. 
Eleven  get  $21,445  and  20  draw  $18,935. 
In  New  Jersey,  the  State  poverty  director 
gets  more  than  any  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's cabinet. 

In  Oum  Springs,  Va.,  the  poverty  pro- 
gram received  $82,150  In  Federal  fimds, 
of  which  $56,723  went  for  officials'  sal- 
aries and  $25,427  for  the  poor. 

In  Chicago,  the  Tribime  disclosed  how 
the  poverty  program  enabled  many  Dem- 
ocratic pcditicians  to  move  into  better 
salary  brackets.  Deton  J.  Brooks,  Jr.,  is 
paid  $22,500.  He  formerly  made  $14,500 
with  the  Cook  County  Public  Aid  De- 
partment. A  fellow  named  William  Tod- 
hunter  now  making  $15,156  earned  $6,300 
with  the  Cook  County  Public  Aid  De- 
partment. Ibey  Hated  many  others. 

In  Boston,  OBO  cut  off  more  than  $5.5 
mlUkm  In  FMeral  funds  only  after  a 


local  newspfiper  charged  kroeny  of  pov- 
erty funds  ind  appointment  of  political 
hacks  to  wdl-paid  Jobs  In  the  program. 
The  executive  director  of  the  Boston 
poverty  program  resigned  and  his  deputy 
was  fired  a4  a  result  of  the  scandal 

In  wealthy  Newport,  RJ..  the  Federal 
Government  set  up  $182,000  for  a  Neigh- 
borhood Yoiuth  Corps  to  aid  Impover- 
ished youngtsters  and  high  school  drop- 
outs between  the  ages  of  16  and  21.  The 
Providence  Joumal-Bulletiri  did  an  ex- 
poai  on  this  and  listed  many,  many  stu- 
dents from  homes  far  above  Federtil 
poverty  stafidards  who  were  In  on  the 
program.  "Itiere  were  some  64  in  their 
list  out  ojt  roughly  300,  including 
chlldrMi  o^-  a  prominent  surgeon,  a 
restauhmt  iwner,  a  liquor  store  owner, 
a  lawyer,  a  ^heating  and  plimibing  firm 
president,  a  school  administrator,  and  a 
naval  officer  Some  of  the  youths  were 
already  in  college.  The  real  payoff:  New- 
port's Demojcratic  mayor  was  the  Corps 
director  at  fn  annual  salary  of  $8,000. 

At  Omaha.  Nebr.,  90  percent  of  the 
youths  employed  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  were  foimd  to  be  from 
families  with  income  above  Federal 
standards  set  for  eligibility  for  the  pro- 
gram. Of  158  youths  in  the  nearby  Bell- 
vue,  Nebr.,  project,  only  10  were  from 
families  with  less  than  $4,000  annual 
income.  Poor  youths  were  actually  ex- 
clude from  the  program. 

In  swank  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.,  Federal 
poverty  fighters  awarded  the  city  $82,875 
because  someone  reported  435  poor  fam- 
ilies lived  there.  Los  Angeles  Time  col- 
lunnist  Paul  Coats  did  a  siirvey  and  re- 
ported one  of  the  most  hilarious  stories 
of  the  year  that  gaunt  men  and  women 
patiently  queued  up  at  food  counters  at 
Jurgensen's  Gourmet  Shop,  hc^jlng  that 
the  escargots  would  not  run  out  before 
they  got  their  turn.  In  his  hilarious 
stories  he  had  young  girls  in  mink  stoles 
gazing  pltifiUIy  at  a  full-length  ermine 
coat  in  Sak's  window.  Coats  said  he  could 
only  find  one  poor  fellow  In  all  swank 
Beverly  HUJs  and  this  fellow  was  2 
months  behfcid  in  his  Playboy  Club  dues. 
After  that  «t<H7  the  dty  turned  down 
the  OEO  offer  of  funds,  declaring  It 
could  find  ^ily  six  families  and  eight 
children  wh^  "could  possibly  be  classified 
as  needy." 

One  poverty  war  employee  in  Wash- 
ington employed  in  January  1965  as  a 
$6,000  per  year  community  program 
worker  in  ajyouth  employment  counsel- 
ing center  irorklng  with  juveniles,  was 
later  promoted  to  a  $8,000  a  year  Job  and 
had  a  criminal  record  dating  back  to  1952 
with  11  charges  of  larceny,  false  pre- 
tenses, and  passing  worthless  checks.  In 
October  196$,  he  was  still  on  the  poverty 
war  payroll  and  was  again  charged  with 
passing  a  worthless  check. 

Another  hnployee  In  Washington's 
local  program  was  employed  January 
1965,  as  a  $3,900  a  year  commtmity  pro- 
gram worker,  later  was  promoted  to 
$8,650  position,  counseling  Juveniles. 
This  same  nerson  deserted  the  Army  in 
1944  and  since  then  has  acquired  a  police 
record  which  Includes  soliciting  for 
prostitution,  grand  larceny,  false  pre- 
tenses, forgery,  and  b^ng  a  fugitive 
from  Justice^ 

Another  lii  the  same  program  employed 
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In  July  of  1966,  at  $4,140  as  a  neighbor- 
hood woAer.  9is  long  criminal  record  be- 
cui  with  Juvenile  delinquency  in  1949 
and  progresMd  through  a  aex,  crime 
through  larceay,  housebreaking,  and  baQ 
violation.        I 

In  Casper,  Wyo.,  an  ex-convict  with  a 
17-coimt  arrest  record  was  hired  as  % 
supervisor  of  the  Job  Corps  center.  Two 
months  after  his  employment  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  runs  the 
center,  the  knan  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  aggravated  assault  in  the 
savage  beating  of  a  Casper  buslnessmaa 

In  a  Mississippi  Headstart  program  tt 
was  revealed  that  the  poor  war  people 
paid  to  the  owner  of  a  church  $100  for 
use  of  a  bathibom  toilet,  $10  In  rent  for 
use  of  a  garbage  can,  $100  to  use  a  sink, 
$120  to  rent  a  refrigerator.  $110  for  lue 
of  a  stove,  and  $92  to  rent  a  carpet  for  an 
8-week  period.  In  addition,  one  of  the 
project's  officials  rented  a  twin-engine 
plane  for  a  200-mile  flight  to  address  a 
graduating  class  of  5-  and  6-year-crfd 
Headstart  pupils. 


H<HisFair,  1968 

EXTENI^ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  teNRY  S.  REUSS 

pF   WISCONSDr 

IN  THE  HOUdE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdajf.  November  21.  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  tn  commending  our  colleague, 
the  genUeman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Goh- 
SALXz]  for  hl$  outstanding  vision  and 
vigor  in  bringing  to  reality  HemlsFaii, 
1968.  I 

I  know  how  hard  HnntT  Gonzale 
has  woriced  f«r  the  legislation  and  an 
the  other  steps  necessary  to  keep  such  1 
vast  and  complicated  project  moving 
forward. 

I  know  It  haB  been  a  long  and  arduous 
road  from  hit  promotion  of  a  dream 
during  his  first  visit  with  then  Secretaiy 
of  Commerce  XAither  Hodges,  5  years  ago, 
to  the  steel  and  concrete  structures  aris- 
ing today  on  ttie  93-acre  fair  site. 

But  It  was  a  road  well  worUi  traveling 
becatise  we  have  a  great  deal  to  look  for- 
ward to  during  the  184  days  of  HemJa- 
Falr,  1968.  This  exposition  will,  of  coune. 
be  a  great  boon  to  San  Antonio  and  1 
fitting  commemoration  of  the  city's 
250th  aimiver^ry.  And  for  all  of  in, 
HemisFair,  1968  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  finest,  mpst  appealing  exposltioni 
held  in  this  o^untry. 

The  fair's  eikiphasis  on  the  confluence 
of  the  clvlllzattlons  In  the  Americas,  the 
rich  historical  and  cultural  heritage  of 
the  city  and  lis  environs,  San  Antoniol 
location  at  the  gateway  to  Mexico,  and 
the  fine  bicultural  atmosphere  make  It 
clear  that  Hkmrt  Gonzalxz  was  right  00 
target  when  lie  put  his  skill  and  zetl 
behind  this  e^ent. 

A  large  number  of  private  and  gov- 
ernmental exAlbitlons  at  the  fair  wD 
compete  with  the  Alamo,  the  Paseo  del 
Rio,  La  vmita,  and  other  historic  and 
scenic  spots  in  the  dty  for  the  interest 


of  visitors.  With  the  extension  of  the 
San  Antonio  River  into  the  fair  ccnnplez. 
fair- goers  will  enjoy  easy  and  pictur- 
esque travel  between  the  fair  site  and 
downtown  by  gondola  or  boat. 

Many  aspects  of  the  cultures  of  Texas 
arc  to  be  presented  in  the  huge  Texas 
Pavilion  and  in  features  of  the  fair.  As 
%  Milwaukean,  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
the  beer  gardens  which  were  brought  to 
San  Antonio  by  the  German  settlers  of 
the  last  century  will  be  recalled  In  the 
nostalgic  Pearl  Palm  Garden. 

I  believe  that  San  Antonio  and  the 
millions  who  will  enjoy  a  visit  to  Hemis- 
Fair, 1968  can  take  their  hats  off  to 
HDiHY  Gonzalez  for  a  Job  well  done. 
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The  Bilingual  Education  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  MXW   TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  17, 1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  intrq- 
dooed  B.B..  13123,  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
Voa  Act,  which  I  have  joined  with  a  num- 
ber of  Members  in  sponsoring.  The  need 
for  intensive  programs  in  bilingual  ed- 
jKation  was  xmderscored  recently  by  a 
PWMt  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education,  which  reveals  the  continued 
and  increasing  correlation  between  poor 
■diool  performance  and  low  Income 
background.  More  than  one  In  five  of 
Hew  York  City's  schoolchildren  are  from 
ftianish-speaking  hcanes.  Nearly  one  In 
10  have  substantial  difficulty  with  the 
Aiglish  language. 

If  another  generation  of  schoolchil- 
dren is  not  to  be  lost,  we  need  positive 
action  on  bilingiial  education,  and  the 
fun  funding  of  programs  authorized  In 
my  bill. 

I  toclude  a  timely  editorial  from  New 
York's  Spanish-language  newspaper.  El 
Dhrio-La  Prensa,  of  November  5,  1967, 
entitled  "Our  Schools": 
IRom  El   Dlarlo-La  Preiua,   Nov.   5,    1967] 
Odb  Schools 
n»  ibocking  revelation  that   pupUa   In 
"•  elty"!  Kbool  «y8tem  are  conUnxilng  to 
«>■•  ground  In  rending  and  arithmetic  again 
*«wto  to  fotruj  the  attention  on   the  needs 
■  tlM  Spanish-speaking  students. 
"The  report  lasued  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
•atJon  showB  that  one  out  of  every  three 
PwpUa  In  the  City  schools,  was  a  year  or 
■we  behind   In   reading   last   spring.   The 
BoMd  made  available   the  reading  test  re- 
WIU  for  each  elementary.  IntermedUte,  and 
Jnalor  high   school   In   the   dty.   The   data 
wowed  that  pupUa  In  higher  Income  com- 
nmiUes  were  frequently  two  or  more  years 
wow  the  national  standards.  On  the  other 
""M  pupils  In  predominantly  Puerto  Rlcan 
«  Negro  neighborhoods  were  generally  one 
w  two  years  behind  the  naUonal  standards 
i«-     "'a'''°-La   Prensa   has   been   waging   a 
long  and  sustained  campaign  In  favor  of  bl- 
"ngual  education.  We  do  believe  that  It  la 
™«»»«ry.  especially  in  elementary  and  sec- 
^^^2J^^°°^-  "o  M  to  pernUt  our  children 
JO  pK^ess  In  their  studies,  while  learning 
"*l«b  at  the  same  time. 

We  feel  very  proud  to  have  on  our  side 
iL^^"^  ^°*°*'  «*  Senators  Robert  F. 
»«"iedy  and  Jacob  K.  Javita,  who  are  spon- 


soring  national  legislation  in  this  connection. 
In  the  meantime,  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
New  Tork  Cltya  Board  at  Education  has 
adopted  a  "comprehensive  statement  of  pol- 
icy" to  guide  the  public  school  system's  pro- 
fessional staff  in  file  queat  for  continued 
progress  In  building  a  program  of  quality 
education  for  pupllg  of  Puerto  Rlcan  back- 
ground. 

The  policy  statement  which,  according  to 
the  Board's  President.  Alfred  A.  Olardlno 
was  prepared  after  consultaUon  and  In  co- 
operation with  major  Puerto  Rlcan  groups 
calls  upon  the  City  school  system's  60.000 
teachers  and  supervisors  to  utilize  the  schools 
system's  accumulated  experience  to  help  the 
pupils  of  Puerto  Rlcan  heritage.  Including 
the  use  of  Spanish  aa  much  as  possible  In 
their  school  careers. 

This  statement  has  been  hailed  "aa  an 
Important  step  in  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  Unprove- 
ment  of  the  educational  system  as  It  af- 
fects the  Puerto  Rlcan  child",  by  Mr.  LouU 
Alvarez.  Chairman  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Committee  on  Educational  Policies. 

Among  the  city's  1.110,000  public  school 
pupUs,  more  than  227,000  are  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  background,  including  about  100  000 
who  are  non-English-speaking.  We  believe 
that  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  fiUflll  its 
alma  of  improving  the  education  of  these 
children,  further  steps  ahoxild  be  taken  in 
the  field  of  bilingual  education. 

Senator  Kennedy  had  a  good  idea  in  this 
connection.  Before  the  opening  of  the  cur- 
rent school  term,  he  sent  a  telegram  to 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dr.  Bernard  E 
Donovan,  urging  the  Board  of  EducaUon  to 
Include  recruitment  of  Spanish-speaking 
teachers  as  part  of  its  $70-mllllon  poverty 
program  for  underprivileged  children. 

We  do  hope  that  the  Board  of  Education 
win  give  full  consideraUon  to  Mr.  K^? 
nedy'a  plan  now  that  it  has  officially  ex- 
pressed its  "concern  to  utUize  Puerto 
Ricans  in  the  teaching,  supervisory,  admin- 
istrative and  maintenance  staff". 

While  efforts  like  those  announced  by  the 
Board  of  EducaUon  are  welcconed,  they  are 
not  enough.  What  we  need  is  an  effective 
bilingual  education  with  the  uae  of  Span- 
ish-speaking teachers.  As  a  first  step  we 
should  foUow  Mr.  Kennedy's  suggestion. 
However,  the  basic  solution  to  the  problem 
depends  on  our  Congress,  which  should 
pass  the  BUlngual  EducaUon  Act. 


The  Test  Baa  Treaty  Reviewed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP   CAUroKKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21. 1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  good 
to  have  company  and  the  numbers  of 
thoughtful  people  who  regard  Dr.  James 
H.  McBride's  new  book,  "The  Tfest  Ban 
Treaty,"  as  an  exceedingly  valuable  vol- 
ume grows  constantly.  This  work's  197 
readable  pages  packages  together  the 
essence  as  well  as  all  of  the  important 
detail  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1963,  sometimes  called  the  Treaty  of 
Moscow.  Highlights  of  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  on  the  issue  of  its  ratiflcation 
by  the  Senate  before  both  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  that  body  and  its 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  are  pre- 
sented in  accurate  context.  The  summer. 
1967,  issue  of  Orbis,  contains  an  excellent 
review  of  this  book  written  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller.  The  review  follows: 


TBCHNOLOGT,     SECUMTT    AMD    THE    T«8T    B*M 
TaXATT  I 

(By  Edward  TeUo-) 
If  the  umted  States  had  JoUxed  the  League 
Of  Nauons,  World  War  n  probably  n7ver 
would  have  occurred.  If  France  and  England 
had  opposed  with  a  show  of  strength  Hitler's 
mUltary  occupation  of  the  Rhlneland  In  1936 
twenty  million  lives  would  have  been  saved" 
These  and  numerous  other  shortsighted  poU- 
cles  and  repeated  faUures  to  take  a  stand 
against  aggression,  epitomized  by  the  Incred- 
ible performance  at  Munich  in  1938  paved 
the  road  to  the  greatest  catastrophe'  of  our 
times. 

Are  historUns  of  the  future  likely  to  And 
a  parallel  to  the  1930'8  in  the  acts  of  the 
United  States  during  the  1960'8?  WUl  present 
U.S.  policies  lead  to  another  general  war? 
These  are  worrisome  questions  for  American 
statesmen  anxious  to  avoid  repeating  mis- 
takes of  the  past,  and  they  form  the  frame- 
work for  the  book.  The  Test  Ban  Treaty  by 
James  H.  McBrlde. 

"It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  signed  In  Moscow  on  August  5.  1963 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  treaUes  of  the 
twentieth    century."    The   first   sentence   In 

^^fi^^'f  J^^  *■  ^°^  *°  exaggeration. 
President  Kennedy,  In  arguing  for  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  caUed  it  a  "first  step."  McBrlde 
asks:  In  what  dlrecUon  does  this  first  step 
lead  us?  His  answer  Is  given  in  detaU  and  U 
supported  by  thorough  docimaentaUon 

Enough  time  has  passed  to  permit  an  ob- 
jective and  thorough  analysis  of  the  dlscxis- 
slons  that  led  to  the  ratiflcaUon  of  the  treaty 
In  1963.  That  many  of  the  relevant  facts  re- 
main classified  Impedes  the  review.  The  argu- 
ment Is  made  only  impUclUy,  but  in  my 
opimon  with  considerable  force,  that  our 
policy  of  secrecy  has  Interfered  in  this  in- 
stance with  the  proper  and  enlightened 
functioning  of  the  democraUc  process.  Yet 
even  on  the  basis  of  what  Is  actually  avail- 
able, a  great  deal  can  be  said. 

The  first  and  perhaps  most  powerful  point 
raised  in  the  book  is  that  the  two  committees 
of  the  United  States  Senate  which  under- 
took the  investigation  of  the  proposed  Test 
Ban  Treaty— the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Armed  Services  C<»nmlttee ar- 
rived at  opposite  conclusions.  This  fact  was 
expressed  in  the  votes  of  committee  members 
when  the  treaty  came  to  the  Senate  fioor  for 
confirmation. 

The  Foreign  RelaUons  Committee  heard 
more  witnesses,  conducted  all  its  hearings  in 
open  sessions,  and  gave  considerable  pub- 
licity to  these  hearings.  It  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  treaty  must  be  raUfled.  On 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  conclusion  pre- 
vailed. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  heard  a 
smaU  niunber  of  highly  selected  witnesses, 
questioned  each  witness  In  considerable  de- 
tall,  and  conducted  most  of  its  hearings  in 
executive  session.  In  this  way  Its  members 
had  ample  opportunity  to  get  a  complete 
picture  of  the  technical  background  and  the 
Ukely  oonsequences  of  the  treaty  for  the 
defense  of  our  country.  The  detailed  argu- 
ments which  led  to  its  conclusion  are  even 
today  available  only  In  part.  At  the  time  of 
the  vote  in  the  Senate,  these  arguments  had 
been  given  UtUe  circiUation  and  had  a  strong 
Influence  only  on  the  voting  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  members,  most  of  whom 
voted  agalns^  ratification.  Those  Committee 
members  who  supported  the  treaty  were  re- 
sponsible for  proposing  and  putting  into  ef- 
fect safeguards  designed  to  minimize  pos- 
sible harmful  consequences  of  the  partial 
test  ban. 

The  strength  ot  McBride's  book  lies  in  the 
voluminous  documentation  taken  from  the 
testimony   given   both   for  and   against   the 

•TTie  Test  Ban  Treaty.  By  Jamea  H.  Uc- 
Brlde.  Chicago:  Henry  Regnery,  1967.  197  pp. 
•5.76. 
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prc^>oee<l  treaty.  Tbe  two  opposing  positions 
ar«  clearly  deocrlbed  In  fuU  detail  and  with 
considerable  and  Justtfled  repetition  so  that 
tbe  reader  obtains  a  complete  and  reliable 
account  of  tbe  discussion. 

The  argruments  opposing  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  derive  from  the  fact  that  the  ban 
Is  advantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  cor- 
respondingly dangerous  for  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  this  advantage  may  well  be- 
come a  decisive  factor  In  Soviet-American 
relations.  There  are  three  reasons  tor  the 
Soviet  advantage. 

During  the  nuclear  test  moratorluiu  (1957 
to  1961),  the  Soviets  thoroughly  and  clan- 
destinely prepared  for  testing  and  then  vio- 
lated the  moratorium  in  a  surprise  move. 
In  the  following  two  years  the  Soviets  con- 
ducted numerous  tests  of  various  kinds  and 
sizes  of  nuclear  weapons  and  gathered  ex- 
tremely valuable  data.  Sc«ne  time  after  the 
Soviet  action,  tbe  United  States  resumed 
testing,  but  due  to  lack  of  preparation  the 
U.S.  series  was  carried  out  with  considerably 
lees  effect.  While  the  detailed  results  of  these 
tests  remain  classified,  the  unclassified  por- 
tions of  the  testimony  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  reveals  virtual  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  the  informed  witnesses  re- 
garding the  dangers,  posed  by  the  Soviet 
tests  In  1961-1962.  This  point  was  not  refuted 
by  Administration  witnesses  who.  of  course, 
supported  the  proposed  treaty.  They  in  turn 
maintained  that  in  tbe  natural  course  of  de- 
velopments it  is  vinavoldable  that  the  two 
sides  shovtld  approach  parity,  and  tbe  more 
rapid  progress  of  tbe  Soviets  during  their  last 
atmoeriberic  tests  should  give  no  cause  for 
alarm. 

The  second  reason  for  a  Soviet  advantage 
is  closely  related  to  the  first,  but  Is  more 
concrete  and  therefore  more  impressive.  The 
opponents  of  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  main- 
tained that  the  USSR  may  well  have  ac- 
quired sufficient  knowledge  to  develop  a  de- 
fense against  inocmiing  mlssUes.  while  the 
United  States  will  be  hampered  In  a  similar 
effort  by  lack  of  Information  obtainable  only 
through  nuclear  tests  now  forbidden  by  the 
treaty.  This  argument  was  strongly  and 
clearly  contradicted  by  Administration  wit- 
nesses who  asserted  that  tbe  United  States 
would  retain  ample  superiority  for  the  time 
being.  The  question  of  missile  defense  is 
particularly  crucial  because  It  bears  on  the 
question  whether  the  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons  has  reached  a  saturation  point 
at  which  no  new  developments  are  apt  to  be 
significant,  or  whether  we  are  dealing  with 
a  continuously  vigorous  field  of  technology 
in  which  new  points  of  view  and  sustained 
effort  can  lead  to  unexpected  and  fateful 
future  breakthroughs. 

In  tbe  years  that  have  passed  since  tbe 
partial  teat  ban  treaty  was  signed,  missile  de- 
fense has  become  a  hotly  contested  Issue. 
"nte  Secretary  \  of  Defense,  some  civilians 
working  under  bis  Immediate  direction,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  scientists  who  oc- 
cupy positions  as  consultants  to  tbe  govern- 
ment continue  to  insist  that  the  creation  of 
an  effective  missile  defense  is  virtually  im- 
possible. They  do  not  appear  to  be  shaken 
in  their  opinion  by  evidence  that  the  USSR 
has  deployed  a  missile  defense.  On  the  other 
hand,  responsible  military  authorities  as  well 
as  tbe  majority  of  scientists  who  work  on  tbe 
hardware  of  nuclear  explosives  argue  that 
U.S.  deployment  of  an  ABM  defense  is  over- 
due, even  in  face  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
defense  will  be  handicapped  in  terms  of 
reliability  and  effectiveness  due  to  existing 
restrictions  on  atmospheric  testing. 

Tbe  third  reason  for  a  Soviet  advantage 
is  tbe  dunonatrated  willingness  of  tbe  USSR 
to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  This  happened  during  tbe  test 
moratorium  and  may  happen  again  when- 
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ever  secret  Sovm  A^rtiapaimntm  modiios 
number  of  Important  mlHtTy  dsTloss 
functioning  tbaw  win  want  to  dMSk  aaA 
whose  conaequeacss  tbmf  vffl  ilMin  to  tm- 
plolt.  VniUs  Admbiistratloii  vtt 
that  test  restrlotlaos  vffl  affset  tiM 
and  the  United  Isutea  equaUy,  Xb»  last  re- 
mains that  the  Soviet  closed  society  and  tiglkt 
security  system  permits  a  high  degree  of 
secrecy  which  aa  open  society  cannot  dupli- 
cate. In  relation  to  this  point,  some  of  tbe 
Senators,  togetlwr  with  tbe  Joint  Qhlefs  of 
Staff,  made  a  jloeitlve  contribution  to  the 
debate  by  proposing  a  number  of  "safe- 
guards." These  safeguards  are  designed  to 
keep  the  United  ^tates  in  a  state  (^  readiness 
so  that,  in  case; of  Soviet  violation  or  abro- 
gation of  tbe  tdeaty,  tbe  United  States  will 
be  in  a  good  poatlon  to  resume  its  own  test- 
ing program  wltpln  three  to  six  months.  This 
program  has  baen  put  Into  effect  and  one 
can  claim  for  itla  measure  of  success. 

McBrlde  exaiflnes  many  other  issues  of 
somewhat  less  ii^iportance.  One  of  these  con- 
cerns the  fact  ithat  tbe  Test  Ban  Treaty 
iniles  out  man|  potential  benefits  of  the 
Plowshare  ProJSct,  the  peaceful  application 
of  nuclear  explosives.  Administration  circles 
expressed  the  bjope  In  the  summer  of  1963 
that  restriction^  on  earth-moving  i»ojects, 
e.g.,  building  bsrbors  and  canals,  could  and 
would  be  removed  at  a  later  time.  Obviously, 
this  has  not  b^en  done,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  much  needed  sea-level  canal 
across  the  American  isthmus  has  been  de- 
layed, j 

McBrlde  also  probes  the  one  issue  charged 
with  the  e^eatealt  emotional  content,  namely, 
radioactive  fallout.  As  far  as  the  public  was 
concerned,  this|  danger  was  tbe  most  Im- 
portant argument  tor  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  On  this  point  the  auth(»'  quotes  Dr. 
Norris  E.  Bra(]bury.  Director  of  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientldc  Laboratory,  who  supported 
the  treaty  in  many  respects  and  who  is  al- 
ways restrained  In  his  public  pronoimce- 
ments:  "I  regrit  that  fallout  from  atmos- 
pheric testing  l|as  been  so  played  up  rather 
recently  in  puWlc  statements.  I  think  this 
Is  an  exaggerated  situation  far  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  actiual  situation.  ...  I  infer  that 
some  of  the  words  which  the  President  has 
used  may  ariss  to  haunt  us  if  we  return 
to  atmospherlci  testings,  not  because  they 
are  true,  but  because  they  have  been  said." 
(p.  131.)  I 

On  issues  UHe  disarmament  or  the  ban- 
ning of  nuclearjtestfe,  most  people  have  made 
up  their  mlndp;  reading  a  book  such  as 
McBrlde's  is  no^  likely  to  change  fixed  posi- 
tions that  have  been  maintained  through  the 
years.  Nevertheless,  the  book  can  be  read 
with  profit  byjbotb  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  Feat  Ban  Treaty.  The  pro- 
ponents of  tbe(  treaty  will  be  reminded  of 
the  arguments  I  they  must  be  prepared  to 
answer  to  upbotd  their  position.  It  would  be 
especially  instructive  today,  at  a  time  when 
many  of  these  proponents  are  trying  to  take 
a  second  step  fei  the  same  direction  by  ad- 
vocating  a  conbprehenslve   test  ban   treaty. 

Those  of  us  $rbo  have  opposed  the  partial 
test  ban  treaty  will  be  keenly  reminded  ot 
the  dlfDcultleb  that  arise  when  one  tries  to 
defend  an  unpopular  position.  Repetition  of 
unpleasant  facts  does  not  suffice.  To  state 
tbe  obvious  is  not  enough  when  one  is  faced 
by  massive  popular  opinion  rooted  in  the 
wish  for  peace  and  fixed  in  the  public  mind 
by  the  enormovs  weight  of  the  mass  media. 
I  cannot  say  that  McBrlde  or  thoae  who  agree 
with  him  have  yet  found  an  effective  way  to 
set  forth  tbe  cftse  for  strength  in  tbe  cause 
of  peace.  But  ttls  book  provides  a  wealth  of 
material  and  ait  additional  stimulus  to  those 
who  feel  that  ^th  each  passing  year  it  be- 
comes more  uivent  to  explain  the  unpleas- 
ant truths  of  pur  uneasy  "cold  armistice." 
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Apprcdali»B  of  fvnA  Should  Be  Shown 


EZTENSIC^  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  TOpI  RAILSBACK 

0»i  ZLUMOB 

JM  TBI  HOUSE  ^F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  ttovember  21. 1967 

Mr.  RAIUSBAipC  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
the  Juvenile  delinquents,  the  hippies,  the 
high  school  dropcnits,  and  the  antl- Viet- 
nam war  demohstrators,  receive  vast 
amounts  of  publicity  which  1b  way  out  of 
proportion  to  their  actual  numbers.  Un- 
fortimately,  because  of  this,  most  of  us 
have  a  tendency  to  overlook  and  forget 
about  the  large  majorities  of  our  youth 
who  are  becomi|ig  productive  members 
of  our  society.  Rather,  we  spend  our  time 
and  energies  concerned  with  those  of  our 
youth  who  are  aj  "drain"  on  our  society. 
We  must  recognize  the  accomplishments 
of  our  youth  and  give  them  the  necessary 
support  to  makje  them  aware  of  our 
appreciation.       I 

I  am  pleased  to  note  an  editorial  en- 
titled, "Appreciation  of  Youth  Should  Be 
Shown,"  which  addresses  itself  to  this 
point.  I  Insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
this  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Can- 
ton, m.,  Daily  liedger,  on  November  li 
1967:  i 

Appreciation  op  TotrrH  SMovrui  Bs  Showid 

All  of  us  are  toS  often  guUty  of  over  gen- 
eralizing and  oversimplifying  and  this  Is  par- 
ticularly true  when  It  comes  to  our  nation's 
young  people.  Thay  aren't  aU  good  and  they 
aren't  all  bad.        " 

When  you  come  right  down  to  it.  their 
basic  human  traits  probably  aren't  mucb 
different  from  those  of  any  other  g^eneration. 
Although  their  bftslc  Intelligence  should  be 
about  the  same,  tbey  may  be  a  little  smarter 
because  the  educational  level  in  tbe  coxmtry 
has  been  rising. 

In    the    home, 
parents  who  are 
of  today  are  bett 
you   hear  about 


they've    been    trained   by 

fctter  educated;  the  schools 

tr  and,  regardless  of  what 

propouts,  more  people  an 

graduating  from  high  school  and  college. 

Better  trained  minds  are  inquisitive  and 
tend  to  challenge  traditional  Ideas  and 
methods  and  this  Is  why  adults  find  soms 
of  tbe  behavior  of  young  i>eople  difficult  to 
understand.  I 

Although  they'  get  tbe  publicity,  th* 
hippies,  draft  card  burners,  Vietnam  demon- 
strators and  dvll  rights  protestors  are  still  in 
the  minority.  Surveys  on  college  campuses, 
for  example,  usually  show  a  large  majority  of 
the  students  supporting  tbe  nation's  presence 
in  ^aetnam.  < 

Because  the  diesenters  and  the  oddballs 
make  news,  we  teiid  to  overlook  conventional 
behavior  and  sometimes  need  to  be  reminded 
that  we  can  be  proud  of  most  at  our  young 
people.  There  are  S  great  many  in  service  now 
and  many  in  Vlotnam  who  have  answered 
their  country's  call  without  protest. 

For  these  reasons  and  many  others,  tbe 
Optimists  Clubs  ^  tbe  nation  and  the  club 
here  in  Canton  qeserve  congratulations  for 
their  emphasis  onj  Youth  Appreciation  Week, 
now  being  obeervfd. 

I  is  Important  for  young  people  to  know 
that  their  achievements  are  being  recognised 
and  that  not  al]  otf  them  are  being  con- 
demned because  qf  the  actions  of  a  few. 

Few  people  win  argue  with  these  polnti 
but  many  of  the^  do  not  realize  they  •>* 
contributing  to  misunderstanding  by  show- 
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isg  too  much  fascination  with  the  strange  or 
even  illegal  activities  of  young  people. 

The  same  person  who  criticizes  tbe  press 
for  overplaying  tbe  misadventures  of  tbe 
young  Is  not  interested  in  and  will  not  take 
the  time  to  read  storlee  about  honor  rolls, 
soholarshlpe.  school  plays,  activities  of  school 
social,  recreational  and  welfare  organizations. 

To  show  more  appreciation  of  youth,  we 
could  start  attending  the  playg  and  concerts, 
athletic  events  and  supporting  the  various 
organizations  and  encouraging  academic 
achievement  through  scholarships. 

Things  like  this  would  be  showing  ap- 
]»eclation  Instead  of  Just  talking  about  it. 


has  much  Industrial  aotltlty.  BuOi  pcxibUsM 
leave  cities  Uke  Detroit  In  new  rtssjismkiij. 
but  all  the  dropouts  from  »<W'wmft  "twiMVit  \^ 
our  concern  and  w«  bare  many  ct  tbsm  In 

the  Upper  Peninsula. 


Support  (or  Amy's  Appearance  in  a 
Bowl  Game 


Poverty  Persists 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  E.  RUPPE 

or  lOCHIOAN 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21. 1967 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
an  editorial  concerning  the  war  on  pov- 
oty  appeared  In  the  Escanaba  Dally 
News,  of  Escanaba,  Mich.  This  editorial, 
written  by  the  paper's  outstanding  editor, 
Mr.  Jean  Worth,  is  hard  hitting  and  to 
the  point.  I  commend  it  to  the  attentlorv, 
of  all  Members  of  Congress: 
(From  the  Escanaba  DaUy  News,  Nov.  20, 
1967] 

POVKRTT    PnslSTS 

When  Congressman  Phil  Ruppe  said  last 
week  that  tbe  10%  cash  contribution  pro- 
posed In  the  House  version  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  was  the  kiss  of  death  for  the 
war  on  poverty  in  the  rural  areas,  there  miist 
^*y*  l>«en  a  niral  chorus  of  "amen"  wherever 
people  understood  the  importance  of  tbe 
iet. 

UPCAP  spokesmen  said  that  it  would  re- 
quire an  Upper  Peninsula  contrtbuUon  of 
esih  at  the  local  level — in  addition  to  the 
present  in-kind  contribution  of  office  space, 
etc.— that  would  total  about  tlOO.OOO  and 
■lat  was  unavailable  and  impossible  to  raise. 
A  10%  cash  contribution  was  one  of  the 
two  proposals  aimed  at  ham-stringing  tbe 
WW  on  poverty  legislation.  The  other,  tbe 
ween  Amendment,  would  take  the  Commim- 
i^  Action  Programs  away  from  the  local 
Board  set-up  to  administer  it  and  turn  it 
vnr  to  local  poUtical  Jurisdictions.  Both 
•mendments  are  aimed  to  turn  over  the  war 
on  poverty  to  big  city  political  machines. 

.  .  .  but  for  all  its  shortcomings  and  fail- 
W.  the  war  on  poverty  is  a  need  of  our 
•oclety  and  even  of  our  economy  and  it 
•bould  not  be  swept  under  the  rug  in  Wash- 
ington, even  with  a  war  in  Vietnam  to  be 
fought. 

Dean  WUliam  Haber  of  tbe  University  of 
"chigan  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
"tttnds  us  of  the  need  for  a  massive  na- 
w»ai  rffort  to  reduce  poverty  in  America 

Arson,  looting,  and  murder  have  no  rela- 
««  to  civil  rights."  said  Dr.  Haber,  "but 
«"ther  do  the  rloto  offer  the  sUghtest  Justi- 
•^on  to  caU  a  halt  to  tbe  evUs  that  breed 
note-  In  terms  of  our  wealth,  there  is  no 
wnse  for  slums,  poor  schools,  unemploy- 
■mt.  lack  of  human  dignity  and  prejudice" 
Eraaomlst  Haber  said  that  the  trillion  dol- 
■r  sconomy  in  America  is  less  than  ten  years 
ITiL?'*."^*  Michigan  is  virtuaUy  sure  of 
«tTen  share  in  it.  While  be  Is  speaking  of 
Jwr  Micbigan_  such  affluence  could  not  faU 
» influence  the  Upper  Peninsula 

•.  .  unemployment  is  higher  among  Negro 
»Jft  school  graduates  than  among  wmte 
Jpouts.  As  NsgiTjes  have  moved  In^^  noS^ 
■»  cities,  whites  have  mov«rt   n„f_-^T7„ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21.  1967 
Mr.  HfeBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters,  telegrams,  and 
phone  calls  from  throughout  the  coun- 
try supporting  me  in  my  stand  favoring 
a  bowl  appearance  for  the  VS.  Military 
Academy. 

I  am  presenting  a  sampling  of  the  let- 
ters here  so  that  you  may  see  what  the 
public  things  about  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army's  decision : 

Deae  Sn:  As  a  long  time  Army  footbaU 
fan  I  wish  you  all  the  best  in  your  effort  to 
obtain  a  reversal  of  that  ridiculous  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

History  has  proven  that  some  of  the  our 
greatest  field  officers  were  once  players  for 
West  Point. 

Keep  up  tbe  effort  and  good  luck. 

Calvin  L.  CLKiiicEa 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P.S.  Those  boys  deserve  a  chance  at  a  bowl. 

DnAa  Reprsszmtativk  Htenr:  I  have  never 
written  a  letter  to  a  Congressman  before  but 
I  was  so  totally  dismayed  at  the  Idiotic  de- 
cision to  keep  Army  from  acceptiag  a  Sugar 
Bowl  invlUUon  that  I  bad  to  write  These 
are  tbe  same  men  who  1  or  a  years  from 
now  wUl  be  dying  in  Vietnam  and  yet  tbey_ 
can't  have  the  small  pleasure  of  a  Bowl 
Game.  I  hope  you  can  exert  sufficient  pres- 
sure through  the  President  possibly  to  re- 
verse the  decision.  J    «"     «: 

In  addition,  individual  Army  players  are 
permitted  Post  Season  appearances  in  tbe 
North-South.  East- West,  etc.  games,  so  what 
is  the  difference. 

»,i-  !:^  *  ^^  **"'•  aPPW^rance  would 
give  a  tremendous  unifying  and  morale  boost 
to  tbe  entire  country. 
Sincerely. 

John  Oattnet. 

BUHBAKK,  CALir. 

Mr.  HiBEsx:  Though  not  a  constituent  of 
yours  I  Wish  to  state  that  I  support  your 
attempt  to  get  Army  to  the  Sugar  Bowl 
o»    ^'«  written  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Stanley  Resor.  also.  '""•y 

h«.n'i?r^^T"  '^".**°  y**"'  ^^ra<mt  to  get  the 
ban  mted.  I  can  tell  you  also  that  I  am  not 
alone  in  hoping  for  your  success 
Sincerely, 

_  Stephen  Smith. 

lancastes,  Calif. 


aties.  whites  have  moved  out^-and  so 


^:a»  Congressman  RtsEBT:  As  a  loyal  sup- 
porter of  the  Army  footbaU  team,  needlMs 
to  say,  I  was  shocked  when  I  beard  thev 
were  denied  a  Bowl  bid  by  the  powers  to  be. 

Navy,  for  instance,  has  been  to  tbe  Cotton 

19S5  and  the  Orange  Bowl  in  1961 
Air  Force,  too,  has  been  to  Bowl  games. 

'niey  were  to  the  Cotton  Bowl  in  IMd  and 

tbe  Gator  Bowl  in  1964. 
Surely,  using  the  Viet  Nam  war  as  Its  sk- 

planatlon  for  not  allowing  Army  to  »  to  a 

Bowl  game,  is  a  weak  one  to  say  tbe  iMst 
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_Osrtalnly,  the  Viet  Nam  war  was  going  on 
wban  these  Bowl  games  w«re  pUyed.  al- 
tt»ough  probably  not  with  tbe  intensity  as  it 
is  now.  J  —  »• 

Thanks  so  much  for  backing  the  Army 
team,  I  m  sure  they  apprecUte  it  as  much  as 
1  do. 

Yours  truly. 

„  Tom  Stevenson. 

BnosBORo,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  HtBEsx:  This  letter  is  in  regards 
to  your  protest  concerning  the  West  Point's 
invitation  to  play  in  the  Sugar  Bowl 

I  Wholeheartedly  agree  with  you  in  this 
protest  that  "this  modus  operandi  is  typical 
of  the  Pentagon." 

Being  a  former  Marine  (1958-62)  I  have 
never  beard  of  such  a  ridiculous  thing  in  my 
Ufe.  I  am  acquainted  with  incidences  which 
took  men  from  our  ccmpany  for  activities 
and  we  had  to  accept  their  responslblllUes 
but  we  did  it  without  gripe  because  the  men 
were  representing,  first  of  all,  themselves  as 
athletes,  and  as  Marines  ready  and  willing  to 
defend  their  country,  which  made  us  verr 
proud  of  them.  ' 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  do 
a  good  deed  for  the  men  of  West  Point  who 
are  ready  and  willing  to  defend  our  United 
States. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  W.  Neconib, 
Arunoton,  Va. 

Dm  Mb.  HtBEar:  As  an  ardent  Army  fan 
for  twenty-five  years,  I  strongly  suppmt  your 
position  on  the  Bowl  issue.  - 

I  have  been  disappointed  In  the  past  on  at 
least  two  other  occasions  of  exceUent  Army 
clubs  not  being  allowed  to  participate.  Were 
not  the  other  two  service  clubs  aUowed  It 
TOuld  be  understood  to  some  extent.  It  seems 
that  far  more  good  than  bad  could  be 
achieved  by  Army's  presence  m  a  bowl. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  R.  SkBAVic. 
HiTNT  Station,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  H4best:  I  am  Indeed  In  sympa- 
thy with  your  thoughts  about  ttie  Army 
football  team  not  being  autboriBcd  to  partlc. 
Ipate  in  the  Sugar  Bowl. 

The  boys  and  the  Point  have  been  denied 
this  privilege  year  after  year  and  it  U  a  cry- 
ing shame.  It  seems  tbe  least  that  can  be 
done  for  a  fine  body  of  men  who  may  thon- 
selves  be  dead  for  the  courage  to  fight  for 
what  seems  to  be  an  inapprecUtlve  country 
loaded  with  a  lot  of  hippy  students  in  other 
Bo-called  colleges. 

What  the  heU  has  a  footbaU  game  got  to 
do  with  the  war  except  that  a  good  team  can 
serve  to  bolster  the  morale  of  the  men  fight- 
ing there  now,  contrary  to  what  the  Penta- 
gon may  think?  Being  a  former  Army  man  I 
know. 

It  seems  to  me  the  boys  deserve  this  right 
to  play  and  rather  than  icing  on  a  cake  it 
looks  more  like  a  last  meal  before  the  seri- 
ous business  of  four  years  in  tbe  Army.  Let 
the  boys  enjoy  the  game  or  would  the  Penta- 
gon prefer  they  pass  around  a  few  needles 
and  rotten  cigarettes  and  faU  in  line  with 
the  worse  element. 

I  am  writing  to  the  Honorable  Peter  Ro- 
dino  and  perhaps  the  two  of  you  can  change 
the  minds  of  whoever  U  responsible  for  this 
unjust  decision.  Good  luck. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  T.  D'Amico, 

Nutlet,  N.J. 


Dear  Sir:  The  recent  decision  forbidding 
the  United  States  MUltary  Academy  foot- 
ball team  from  participation  in  a  post-sea- 
son bowl  game  seems  highly  inconsistent 
with  the  P»ctlces  of  the  other  two  service 
academies.  The  main  objective  given  by  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  was  that 
over-emphasis  of  footbaU  is  not  conducive 
to  producing  good  career  officers".  Is  this  an 
admission   by   tbe   Defense   Dept.   that  our 
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Navy  and  Air  Force  have  suffered  because  of 
a  poet-season  bowl  engagement?  llils  seems 
ridiculous. 

The  only  podtlTe  argument  that  I  ean  see 
In  the  Secretary  of  tlM  Army's  dedrion  !■ 
that  It  oould  be  a  good  Isasnn  In  £msti»- 
tion  for  our  future  field  oommanders.  Tbla 
Is.  without  a  doubt,  an  asset  to  any  American 
military  oommander,  coosldenng  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  United  States  has  con- 
ducted the  cold  war.  The  two  more  notable 
examples  are  the  Korean  War  and  the  present 
Viet  Nam  conflict. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Don  W.  Habd. 

Iirmx  FxBST,  NJ. 

Honorable  Htexar:  As  ranking  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  I  Implore  you 
to  act  In  behalf  of  the  Army,  the  nation  and 
the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United  States  Military 
academy  for  the  Army  football  team  to  be 
permitted  to  accept  the  bid  to  the  Sugar 
Bowl  of  1968  that  is  inevitably  forthcoming. 
I  state  the  following  reasons  in  support  of 
my  plea. 

1.  Urge  the  powers  that  be  to  send  the  1967 
Army  football  team  to  New  Orleans  to  the 
Sugar  Bowl  and  have  It  broadcast  live  to  the 
troops  In  Vietnam  and  you  will  indeed  boost 
the  morale  of  every  member  of  the  United 
States  Army,  not  only  in  Vietnam  but  in 
every,  corner  of  the  world  where  Americans 
are  serving. 

2.  It  Just  isn't  fair  to  penalize  the  Cadet 
Corps  for  a  war  they  didn't  cause,  didn't 
start  but  volunteer  by  the  hundreds  every 
year  to  go  and  fl^t  for  this  democracy,  this 
free  nation.  Should  they  be  denied  the  pleas- 
ure of  one  day  for  the  extreme  Joy  of  seeing 
their  team  that  has  reached  the  ranks  of 
one  of  the  mightiest  in  the  nation  participate 
In  this  post  season  bowl  game. 

3.  Dedicate  the  Sugar  Bowl  of  1968  to  the 
troops  In  Vietnam,  spectators  some  80,000  to 
100,000  strong  at  the  game  standing  In  mem- 
ory to  those  who  have  died  and  In  support 
of  those  who  are  fighting  there  now. 

4.  Were  a  poll  taken  of  troops  in  Vietnam 
I  daresay  It  would  be  100%  In  favor  of  the 
Army  team  being  permitted  to  receive  the 
honor  of  playing  in  the  Sugar  Bowl. 

5.  Thousands  or  even  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  as  well  as  United  States 
troops  were  very  recently  used  to  control 
unruly  mobs  of  beatniks,  rabble  rousers  and 
protesters  of  the  Vietnam  war  In  a  demon- 
stration on  federal  property.  Why  should  the 
expense  of  the  Cadet  Corps  participating  in 
a  post  season  game  be  denied,  if  this  then 
be  the  reason.  Is  It  more  patriotic  to  permit 
protesting  mobs  to  gather  on  federal  prop- 
erty or  for  a  football  team  from  one  of  the 
military  academies  to  participate  in  a  bowl 
game. 

6.  Social  life  continues  in  all  Its  glitter  and 
glory  in  the  White  House,  the  Embassies  and 
elsewhere  across  the  nation. 

7.  The  United  States  is  not  Involved  In  all 
out  war  or  even  a  declared  war. 

8.  Since  other  Academy  teams  have  played 
In  bowl  games  why  should  this  privilege  be 
denied  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
West  Point. 

Sincerely, 

EVKLTN  H.  Browm. 
OzoN  Hnx,  Md. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  letter  is  a 
sample  of  letters  I  have  received  from 
West  Point  graduates  and  Army  oCQcers. 
For  obvious  reasons,  I  have  omitted  his 
name: 

DBAS  Sa:  I  have  learned  through  various 
sources  that  the  "official"  decision  on  Army's 
poet  season  bowl  bid  baa  been  to  decline  all 
offers.  I  am  also  under  the  Impresaton  that 
the  decision  Is  a  result  of  the  mounting  dis- 
sentton  In  the  UjS.  over  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
If  all  of  this  Information  li  comet,  I  feel 
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that  those  who  have  made  this  decision  have 
done  the  team,  as  well  as  the  Armed  Forces 
a  grave  Injustlc  >. 

I  .  .  .  played  on  the  varsity  basketball 
team  that  traifsled  aU  over  the  nation.  We 
played  in  Christmas  Tournaments  from 
Portland,  Oregsn  to  Miami.  Florida  to  New 
York  City,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to 
play  In  the  National  Invitational  Tourna- 
ment. (NJ.T.)  three  years  in  a  row  In  Madi- 
son Square  Gatden  in  New  York  City.  Every 
town  or  city  ttat  we  visited  turned  out  to 
give  us  a  war^i  welcome  and  to  see  if  the 
men  who  attcided  West  Point  were  toy 
soldiers  or  rewly  human  beings.  Through 
varioiis  personal  contacts  and  through  the 
actual  game  it4elf  we  proved  to  the  audience 
that  we  were  14  fact  human  beings  and  that 
we  had  the  saine  emotions  and  feelings  as 
the  hometown  team.  Also,  in  every  audience, 
there  was  always  a  percentage  of  people  who 
could  in  one  vrky  or  other  attach  themselves 
to  our  team.  "These  p>eople  were  men  with 
prior  service,  ntothers  of  sons  in  the  service, 
girls  who  lovid  uniforms,  and  boys  who 
wanted  to  be  Boldiers.  All  of  these  people 
felt  that  we  w^re  "their"  team  becaiise  we 
represented  ev^ry  state  in  the  union  and 
we  were  being  [trained  to  protect  their  way 
of  life. 

There  were  k  few  Incidents  where  some 
members  of  a  (I'owd  would  holler  some  anti- 
Vietnam  slogan  or  attempt  to  degrade  us 
for  being  solAers  but  they  were  quickly 
silenced  by  tlaoee  around  them  who  were 
more  Interested  In  seeing  the  game  than  lis- 
tening to  a  fanatic,  antl-Amerlcan  protestor. 
The  crowds  watching  our  basketball  game, 
as  well  as  th4  crowds  at  nearly  all  U.S. 
sporting  eventi,  are  truly  Americans  en- 
Jojring  a  sportfag  event  because  it  encom- 
passes the  ideals  of  our  system;  fair  play  and 
clean  competitl  an. 

The  Army  football  Team  Is  faced  with 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  Armed 
Forces  have  be(  n  given  an  equal  opportunity 
to  display  on  a  friendly  field  of  battle  the 
ideals  that  hai  e  gained  us  respect  and  ad- 
miration throufhout  the  nation.  To  deprive 
the  team  and  the  services  of  this  chance, 
by  making  it  l:nown  that  the  team  cannot 
accept  a  post  1  eason  bowl  bid.  Is  to  accept 
some  of  the  gallt  and  responsibility  for  a 
political  situati  on.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
team.  If  asked  to  appear  in  a  post  season 
bowl,  should  iccept  and  play.  The  team, 
the  Armed  Fofces,  and  the  United  States 
would  benefit,  ieven  if  we  lose  the  gan>e.  If 
the  Army  Tea^a  cannot  appear  in  a  bowl 
game  because  df  some  public  dlssentlon,  ture 
we  also  going  t^  cancel  the  Army  Navy  spec- 
tacle on  national  television,  or  are  we  merely 
going  to  hide  it  from  the  public?  I  can  find 
no  Justiflcatlonl  for  the  Army  not  appearing 
In  a  major  post  season  bowl  game. 

(Name  withheld.) 


T 


Deab  Sn:  A^  a  long-time  fan  of  Army 
Football,  was  e^ted  to  bear  that  at  long  last. 
Army  might  haive  a  chance  to  play  in  a  poet- 
season  bowl.  I  kun  now  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  rumors  thajt  the  Pentagon  would  not  al- 
low Army  to  a|;cept  any  bid  that  might  be 
extended.  | 

The  philosophy  behind  the  Academy's 
athletic  program  la  summed  up  In  the 
words  of  General  Douglas  MacArthur :  "Upon 
the  fields  of  friendly  strife  are  sown  the 
seeds  that  upon  other  fields,  on  other  days, 
will  bear  the  fruits  of  victory." 

These  prophetic  words  have  proven  true 
in  the  combat  |>eitormancee  of  former  acad- 
emy athletes  like  Bradley,  Dawklns,  Elsen- 
hower and  Carpenter. 

This  year's  football  team  does  not  possess 
a  super -star  of  jthe  caliber  of  Davis,  Blanch- 
ard,  or  Dawklns,  but  it  does  possess  a  strong 
team  spirit  an<t  an  aggressive  wlU  to  win.  In 
fact,  the  attitude  and  teamwork  of  the  squad 
epitomize  the  characteristics  essential  to  a 
combat  unit. 


It  seems  a  pit; ' 
not  be  allowed 
serves. 

WasT  Ponrr. 


that  this  fine  team  may 
m»  honor  It  so  richly  de- 

Akontmods. 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

Tuesday, 


Greece:  Twd  Back,  One  Forward 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEI^FERY  COHELAN 


CAUVORNIA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

November  21.  1967 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
continually  reminded,  by  news  emanating 
from  Greece,  thtit  that  unhappy  country 
still  is  in  the  firm  grip  of  a  military 
junta.  1 

A  New  York  limes  editorial  on  Novem- 
ber 14  recited  ^  series  of  events  which 
make  altogether  too  clear  the  failure  of 
this  regime  to  racognize  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  government. 

Even  as  we  review  these  developments, 
we  learn  that  the  United  Nations,  with 
the  approval  01  the  UJ3.  Oovemment, 
plans  to  hold  tli  UNIDO  Symposium  on 
Industi-ial  Development  in  Athens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  \  does  this  not  give  the 
tacit  approval  ^f  our  Government  and 
of  the  United  Nations  to  the  present 
Greek  regime  which  Is  densrlng  the  most 
essential  freedoms  and  rights  to  its 
people? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  entered  protests 
to  United  Nations  Ambassador  Goldberg 
to  our  Government's  position  on  the 
X7NIDO  meeting.  I  wish  to  join  in  this 
protest.  I  insert  in  the  Record  the  full 
text  of  the  edi^rial  cited  above: 

Orxzcx  :  Twt>  Back,  Onx  Forwabd 

Greece's  army-4omlnated  regime  has  been 
taking  two  step4  backward  for  every  step 
forward,  while  Insisting  that  It  Is  preparing 
the  country  for  a  return  to  constitutional 
government  and  democratic  practice. 

Item:  When  five  ministers  resigned  or  were 
fired  recently,  avillan  replacements  were 
named  to  four  of  the  poets  and  Premier 
KoUlas  simply  added  the  Foreign  Ministry  to 
his  other  responsibilities.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  a  royal  decree  greatly  expanded— 
partly  at  the  Premier's  expense — the  powers 
of  Colonel  Papadopoulos,  strong  man  of  tbs 
Junta. 

Item:  In  an  uatuual  move  reflecting  th* 
regime's  concern  [for  American  opinion,  tbs 
Greek  Ambassadoi'  to  Washington  last  montli 
Issued  a  "tlmetaple"  for  return  to  parlia- 
mentary govemi^ent.  Then  the  voluble 
Brigadier  Patakos,  Interior  Minister,  threw 
the  timetable  In]  doubt,  reminding  a  news 
conference  that  the  regime  had  not  com- 
mitted Itself  to  a  date  i<x  elections  and 
saying  that  they  would  be  held  "only  when 
the  appropriate  conditions  exist." 

Item:  The  regime  has  curtailed  Jurisdiction 
of  ntlUtary  cotuts  set  up  after  the  coup  lait 
April.  In  the  sante  move,  however.  It  abol- 
ished trial  by  J\)ry  m  Greece,  citing  "ex- 
perts" as  holding  this  practice  "unsuitable 
and  unfair."  It  has  also  arrested  for  alleged 
political  activities  against  the  regime  one  o( 
the  defense  lawyers  for  Andreas  Papandreoo, 
former  American  economics  professor  and 
son  of  the  former  Premier,  who  la  still  await- 
ing trial  tot  conspiracy  to  cocnmlt  treason 
after  more  than  six  months  m  prison.  And 
by  way  of  providing  not-so-oomic  relief,  • 
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military  trlbim&l  has  sentenced  a  Salonika 
ihopkeeper  to  four  years  In  Jail  for  selling 
a  record  of  the  music  of  Mlkls  Thsedorakla. 
the  composer  who  is  now  also  under  arrest 
OD  a  charge  at  subversive  activities. 

Item:  The  regime  periodically  promises 
early  pesboratlon  of  press  freedom,  but  In- 
itead  recently  imposed  three  new  bazis.  one 
of  which  prohibits  any  article  on  Greek 
poUtlcs  and  poltldaas.  Meanwhile,  two 
prominent  newspaper  pubUshers.  Mrs.  Helen 
Vlachos  and  Christoe  Lambrakls.  remain 
onder  arrest,  the  latter  still  without  charge 

Undoubtedly  there  are  men  In  the  regime 
who  hope  sincerely  to  return  Greece  to  the 
democratic  path,  but  the  heavy  hand  at  the 
mUltary  is  dismayingly  evident  and  the  over- 
all record  to  date  cannot  lnq>ire  confidence 


Dissent: 


A  DestmctiTe  Spirit   Stalkuf 
tbe  NatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  zixixois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  21. 1967 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  Sunday,  November  12,  1967,  the  Chl- 
taeo  Sun-Times  printed  an  article 
•^ted  from  a  speech  to  the  Associated 
PWb  Managing  Editors  Association  con- 
mMon  In  Chicago.  The  author,  Daniel 
J.  Boorsthi,  is  a  professor  of  American 
Mrtory  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Tbe  article  is  an  analogy  of  dissent  and 
dMgreement  as  we,  In  America,  are 
(Bpenenclng. 

.  His  views  are  most  interesting  and 
wty  timely  and  I  include  the  text  of  the 
■rtlcle  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Dissbnt:   a   Destkttctivb  Spmrr  Stauunc 
THB  Nation 
(By  Daniel  J.  Boorstln) 

Jjech    to   the   Associated    Press    Managing 
Mtos    Assn.    convenaon    In    Chicago    last 
month.  The  author  is  a  professor  of  Ameri- 
CMi  history  at  the  University  of  Chicago  ) 
It  seems  to  me  that  dissent  is  the  great 

S^'^^r.^'r.^''*''*  ****y-  "  overshadows 
•Bothers.  Its  a  symptom,  an  expression,  a 
consequence  and  a  cause  of  all  others 

itlfJ  ^1*!?°*  "^  °°*  disagreement.  And 
nijtoe  distinction  between  dissent  and  dU- 
*wwnt  which  I  really  want  to  make. 
«*reement  produces  debate  but  dissent 
gwduces  dissension.    Dissent,   which   comes 

Sif^m^"e«.""^   "^^"'^"^  *"  '-^ 

iJ^*,^^"  disagree  have  an  argument, 
tat  people  Who  dissent  have  a  quar^i.  p^. 
P«^y  disagree  but  may  both  count  them- 
"*•  in  the  majority,  but  a  person  who 
™«ts  ta  by  deflmtlon  in  a  minority.  A 
h^J°^  "*!.  *^''**  °''  disagreement  but 
mTv,^^  dissension.  Disagreement  U  the 
TO^lood  of  democracy,   dissension  U  its 

aL^^^^  ^,  *°  orderly  exploration  of  a 
wmmon  problem  that  presupposes  that  the 
tt  h,^„  *r*  worried  by  the  same  question, 
"brings  to  life  new  facts  and  new  anm. 

•«-  But  dissension  means  discord.  As  the 
f^ry  tells  us.  dissension  is  marked  by 
•w»»k  In  friendly  relations.  It  Is  an  ex- 
SoIS^°f.-n'  °'  .'  common  concern  but  of 
JJttle  feelings.  And  this  distinction  U  cru- 

«taSfu'r^™,  ^  'P"""=  *""  programatlc. 
«-«t  is  formless  and  unfocused.  Dlsagree- 
-«»  ta   concerned    with   policy,    dissenters 


are  concerned  with  Manttty.  whtab 

means  themarivss.  DUagnsn  as' 

the  war  in  Vlstnamf  rtlssanli 

about  me7  Dlaagrseis  sssk  aotattoos  to 
nkon    problems,    dlsssntsss   sss 
themselves. 

The  spirit  or  dissent  stelki  ow  i«~t  jx 
seeks  the  dignity  and  prlvUsfs  ot  fHsssrse 
ment  but  it  is  enUUed  to  nalthw.  All^Bfsr 
the  country  on  more  and  more  subjects  w 
hear  more  and  more  peo(H«  quarreling  and 
fewer  and  fewer  people  debating. 

One  feature  of  the  situation  suggests  tt 
may  not  be  as  desperate  as  it  seems.  This 
is  what  I  would  caU  the  Uw  of  the  con- 
splcuousness  of  dissent  which  la  another  way 
of  saying  there  never  Is  quite  as  much  dissent 
as  there  seems. 

It  Is  obvious  a  sermon  is  less  newsworthy 
than  a  debate  and  a  debate  stiu  less  news- 
worthy than  a  riot.  The  natural  bias  of  the 
record  tends  to  lead  us  to  emphaslae  and 
ineviubly  overemphasize  the  extent  of  dU- 
sent. 

The  very  character  of  American  history 
has  accentuated  our  tendency  to  dissent 
We  are  an  immigrant  society.  We  are  made 
up  of  many  different  groups  who  came  here 
and  who  felt  separate  from  one  another 
who  were  separated  not  so  much  by  doctrine 
or  belief  as  by  the  minutiae  of  dally  life  By 
language,  religious  practices,  cuisine  and 
even  manners.  Until  the  lOSOe  and  '408  the 
predominant  aim  of  those  who  were  most 
concerned  in  this  country  with  the  problem 
of  immigration  was  to  restrict  Immigration 
or  to  assimilate  those  immigrants  who  were 
admitted.  To  Americanise  the  immigrant— 
this  was  the  motto  of  those  who  were  most 
concerned  with  this  question. 

But  in  the  last  few  decades  we  have  had 
a  movement  frcwn  assimilation  to  integration 
And  this  Is  an  important  distinction  In 
about  the  19308  Louts  Adamlc  began  writlnr 

?S..  ^  ^^  '*°**'  "*  *^^"o°  °f  Nations."  in 
1945  he  began  an  emphasis  which  has  been 
Often  repeated.  It  was  no  longer  the  right  of 
the  immigrant  to  be  Americanized,  to  be  as- 
similated, it  was  now  the  right  of  the  imml- 
grant  to  remain  different. 

The  ideal  ceased  to  be  that  of  fitting  into 
the  total  society  and  instead  became  the 
right  to  retain  your  differences.  Symptoms 
of  this  were  such  phenomenal  politics  as  the 
rise  Of  the  balanced  ticket,  a  Ucket  which 
consists  of  outspoken  and  obvious  repre- 
sentatives of  different  minorities.  It  brought 
with  It  the  assumption  that  the  only  100 
per  cent  American  U  the  person  who  la  only 
partly  American. 

It  led  Gen.  Elsenhower  to  make  something 
Of  his  German  name  and  his  German  back- 
ground which  had  not  occurred  to  very  many 
or  us  before.  It  encouraged  John  F.  Kennedy 
to  exploit  his  Irish  background,  the  notion 
being  that  one  was  more  fuUy  American  by 
being  partly  something  else. 

This  sense  of  separateness  and  the  power 
of  mlnorlUes  developed  alongside  two  great 
movements.  One,  In  the  social  sciences  the 
growth  of  literature,  much  of  which  stems 
from  unlversltiee  in  this  area,  the  University 
Of  Chicago,  the  literature  of  the  social  sci- 
ences which  came  to  show  minorities  who 
they  were,  where  they  were,  and  what  their 
power  might  be. 
Gunnar    Myrdal's    book,    "American    Dl- 

n!^^^!^  '^^"^  ''^  ''"°**<*  "y  *»>•  Supreme 
Court  desegregation  decision  of  1854  was  a 
very  good  UlustratJon  of  this.  The  'rise  of 
opinion  pouing  also  led  Into  this.  People  m 
small  groups  were  reminded  that  they  had  a 
power  and  a  locale  which  they  had  not 
known  before. 

Stokely  Carmlchael  himself  has  referred  to 
this  on  several  occasions— that  he  may  rep- 
resent a  group  which  u  not  very  nmieroui 
but  he  knows  where  they  are.  They  are  In 
crucial  places  where  they  can  exercise  power. 
Alongside  this  change  in  our  thinking  and 
extension  of  our  knowledge  came  a  chamte 
in  technology  which  I  woiUd  caU  the  rlseof 
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^^    _  Minimum  ^Msd  40  mUsB  an 
2™  ?y  <^  ^*^  tommij.  m 

.  .  Xv  jtn  to  ss*  Ititi^s  iQ  mnttop 

to  WW  Tom  staw  or  wlsld  a  stab— thiu 
M»w  whsn  tbm  seooflMT  and  tba  toohnolaKT 
ars  m  motton.  if  yon  want  to  eaimd^aS 
JOQ  nssd  only  stop  and  ths  ottkar  pe^7te~ 
tb»  damage.  '     *^ 

J^  ^J^  PWTkble  which  was  Ulustrated  la 
tt»e  Wackout  In  New  York,  the  staU-lns  and 
*fc-lns.  At  a  time  when  certain  students 
selced  the  administration  boUding  at  » 
neighboring  unlvwslty  Ust  yew.  au  tiiey 
had  to  do  was  to  take  the  administration 
buUdlng.  All  the  Hilary  ch«to  flowed 
through  the  IBM  machines  In  that  building 
snd  they  were  able  to  throw  a  monker 
wrench  into  the  machinery. 

This  has  the  effect  of  develophig  what  I 
would  call  a  minority-veto  peychology. 
^aU  groups  have  more  power  than  ever 
before.  In  small  numbMs  there  U  strength 
This  results  in  the  quest  for  minority  iden- 
tity Whereas  formerly  people  used  to  change 
thrtr  names  to  sound  more  American  to  try 
to  fit  into  the  background,  now  the  contrary 
seems  to  be  occurring. 

And  we  find  symptoms  of  this  in  the  Intel- 
lectual worid,  or  I  should  say  rather  In  a 
world  of  those  who  consider  themselves,  or 
call  themselves  IntellectuaU,  I  find  In  this 
world  today,  In  this  country,  a  growing  be- 
lief in  the  Intrinsic  virtue  of  dlnent 

It's  worth  noung  that  some  of  the  greatest 
American  champions  of  the  right  to  disagree 
and  to  express  disagreements-Jefferson, 
Oliver  WendeU  Holmes  Jr..  William  James 
John  Dewey  and  others— were  men  who  were 
also  men  who  were  the  great  believers  in  the 
duty  of  the  community  to  be  peacefully  gov- 
erned by  the  wlU  of  the  majority. 

But  more  recently  dissent  Itself  has  been 
made  into  a  virtue.  Dissent  for  dissent's  sake. 
Professional  dissenters  do  not  and  cannot 
J^k  to  assimilate  their  progra^i  or  Ideals 
mto  American  culture.  Their  main  object  Is 
to  preserve  and  conceal  their  separate  iden- 
tity as  a  dlssenUng  minority.  They're  not  In- 
terested In  the  freedom  of  anybody  tise  The 
motto  of  this  group  might  be  an  emanation 
of  the  old  maxim  of  Voltaire  which  I'm  sure 
you  ve  aU  heard.  But  nowadays  people  would 
say,  "I  do  not  agree  with  a  word  you  say 
And  I  WlU  defend  to  the  death  MT  right  to 
say  so."  'c   •  •" 

Once  upon  a  time  our  IntellectuaU  com- 
peted for  their  claim  to  l>e  spokesmen  of  the 
community.  Now  the  time  has  almost  ar- 
rived when  the  easiest  way  to  insiilt  the  In- 
teUectual  U  to  tell  him  that  you  or  most 
other  people  agree  with  him.  The  way  to 
menace  him  Is  to  put  him  in  the  majority 
for  the  majority  must  run  things  and  must 
have  a  program,  and  dissent  needs  no 
program. 

Dissent,  then,  has  tended  to  become  the 
conformity  of  our  most  educated  classes  In 
many  circles,  to  be  an  outspoken  conformist 
that  is  to  say  the  prevailing  ways  of  the 
community  are  not  "evil,"  requires  more 
courege    than   to   run    with    the    dissenting 

There  Is  an  Increasing  tendency  also  to 
confuse  disagreement  with  dissent.  For  ex- 
ample, the  homosexuals  in  our  society  are  a 
group  who  feel  separate — and  are  In  one 
point  of  view  a  classic  example  of  what  we 
meant  by  the  dissenter — articulate  their 
views  in  declarations  and  stetements  Now- 
adays, they  become  dlsagreers,  they  have 
fonned  a  society,  they  issue  declarations 
This.  I  would  say.  is  good. 

But  on  the  other  hand  we  find  dlsagreers 
who  are  increasingly  tempted  to  use  tbs 
techniques  of  dissent.  Students  who  disagree 
aoout  the  war  in  Vietnam  use  the  tech- 
nlquee  of  dissent,  of  affirming  their  secession 
tTom  society,  and  this  is  bad. 

'The  expressions  of  disagreement  may  lead 
to  better  policy,  but  dissent  cannot. 
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The  ftfflrmatlon  Ol  dlflerantiwH  and  fMl- 
teg  apart  cannot  bold  a  soole^  tac«ther  md 
In  fact  theae  tend  to  d«atniy  Vbtt  tnstltutlaiM 
wblcb  make  dteagreemeBt  poaalble.  A 
sniper's  bullet  is  an  ekxiiMBt  eipi  fslnw  o( 
dlasent,  of  feeling  apart.  It  doesnt  tipnm 
disagreement.  It  la  formlasa.  Inarticulate. 
unprodticUTe.  A  society  of  dlsagreen  Is  • 
f re«  and  fertile  and  producttve  society.  A  so- 
ciety of  dlflsenteia  Is  a  chaos  leading  only  to 
dissension.  i 

Two  Sacceufnl  Mediods  for  Meeting  the 
Preblema  of  the  Inao'  City 


,       EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOBIAS  P.  O'NEILU  JR. 

>    *av  xjiasACuuBU'iii 

nr  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVB8 
Tvesdof.  November  21,  19t7 

Mr.  OTCBUjL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  all  become  aware  In  the 
past  years,  that  a  great  deal  of  th^  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  poverty  In  the 
United  States,  lies  In  the  urban  centers  of 
our  country,  lliat  Is  where  a  great  deal 
of  the  poverty  Is,  and  the  problems  that 
are  concomitant  to  poverty.  If  we  can 
solve  the  problems  of  our  cities,  and  help 
than  help  themselves,  we  will  be  well  on 
the  way  to  ending  many  of  our  Nation's 
problems. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  two  statements.  The 
first  Is  a  report  of  the  John  F.  Komedy 
Family  Service  Center.  Inc.,  of  Charles- 
town.  Mass.  The  Kennedy  Center,  in  co- 
operation with  Boston  College,  the  Bos- 
ton Scho(d  Department,  the  Archdiocese 
of  Boston.  Boston  Catholic  Television 
Center,  Inc.,  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. Boston  Department  of  Health  and 
Hoei^tals,  and  Boston  Hoepital  for  Wom- 
en, has  developed  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  help  families  with  all  those  serv- 
ices of  health,  education,  and  welfare. 

This  is  a  multiservice  center  that  illus- 
trates how  much  can  be  done  when  dedi- 
cated Individuals  work  in  cooperation 
with  diverse  institutions. 

The  second  statement  I  would  like  to 
Insert  in  the  Ricoko  is  that  of  Gerald  Li. 
PhlUlppe.  chairman  of  the  board  of  Gen- 
eral Electric.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
awareness  and  responsibility  demon- 
strated by  a  number  of  leaders  of  busi- 
ness. These  men  realize  that  individuals, 
families,  business,  and  the  entire  Nation 
bmeflt  when  we  help  our  disadvantaged 
citizens  take  part  in  those  benefits  which 
the  majority  of  us  enjoy. 

Many  programs  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram have  been  praised  by  leaders  in 
business,  for  they  have  found  that  they 
benefit  Iqr  having  an  increased  work  force 
that  Is  trained  and  educated.  I  think  Mr. 
FhlUlppe  is  an  example  of  many  forward- 
looking  businessmen  today — aware  of  the 
country's  problems  and  willing  to  spend 
time  and  mon^  to  end  them. 

Mr.  l^ieaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  this 
report  and  this  statement  in  the  Rxcou 
at  this  time: 

BtlXBtBTt  or  THX  Joaif  F.  KCITKCDT  FAJOLT 

S^vscB  cum,  Iifo.,  Chakubioww,  Mass. 

Tbft  Kennedy  Center  is  a  private,  non- 
profit, xMnsectarlan.  charitable  corporation 
astabUahad  la  1966  aa  Bocfamli  lint  multt- 
serrlce  center.  It  Is  designed  to  provide  a 


vnlqu*  orgaAlsatlonal  and  programmatic 
framework  fof  dsUveilng  coordinated  health. 
education.  aa|l  welfare  sarvlcea  that  demon- 
strate effectl^  ways  at  reducing  and  pre- 
venting health  and  sodal  predicaments.  Tbm 
mikjor  goals  of  the  Center  include: 

(1)  provldtitg  comprehensive  services  that 
are  avaUable,  laccesslble,  and  acceptable  on  a 
neighborhood  level; 

(3)  reacblilg  out  to  serve  Individuals  and 
famlUes  wfao^e  least  able  or  willing  to  seek 
out  and  use  \tiM  help  of  existing  resources; 
and.  I 

(3)  making  available  a  battery  of  services 
coordinated  around  the  family  as  a  imlt. 

To  help  achieve  these  goals,  Boston  Col- 
lege and  the  Ketmedy  Center  orlglnaUy  be- 
gan collaborating  In  the  development,  plan- 
ning, implementation  and  analysis  of  new 
programs  in  'community,  health,  education, 
employment  and  welfare. 

The  partnership  for  service  now  Includes 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  Boston 
Department  of  Health  and  Hospitals,  the 
Boston  Schocil  Department,  the  Archdto- 
cesean  School  Department  and  Boston  Cath- 
oUc  Televlslob  Center,  Inc.  . 

The  Centet  is  now  selected  as  a  training 
facility  for  advanced  students  In  psychology, 
nursing,  eduoation  and  employment  by  local 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  Center  has  already  established  co- 
ordinated relationships  with  over  180  pub- 
lic and  private  social  agencies  In  evolving 
the  ptattems  of  Institutional  relationships 
necessary  in  accompllslimeiit  of  the  multi- 
service objectives.  This  growing  "partner- 
sblp  of  servloB"  to  the  indivldiua,  the  iamlly 
and  the  oomtnunlty  Is  the  hallmark  of  ths 
Kennedy  Cenjter's  operation. 

Five  thousind.  three  hundred  and  ninety 
(5390)  individuals  have  been  registered  and 
•erved  by  thf  Center  during  two  years  and 
seven  months  of  opoatlon  (March  18,  1966, 
through  Oca>ber  81,  1907).  The  kinds  of 
services  utilised  by  these  individuals  during 
this  period  df  op>eration  are  as  follows: 

Hu'mi>er  of 
Services:  individuala 

Family  coilnsellng  servloet 280 

Legal  aid  sfrvicee 827 

General  employment 848 

Older  worljer  training  and  employ- 
ment     . 99S 

Siirplus  fofd  services 222 

Neighborhood  services 122 

Youth   services 16 

Tutoring  _» 516 

Headstart  i. 432 

ABCD  sumlner  youth  employment 23S 

Nelghborhdod  To«itti  Oorpa 446 

Project  U» 68 

Elderly   servlcea    (b^gan  December 

1968)    -4- 888 


Total   L ^- 5,890 

The  evolution  of  programs  Is  determined 
In  large  measure  by  the  actual  and  more 
manifest  needs  of  the  community.  The  Iden- 
tification of  these  needs  has  been  aided  by 
the  Center's  lux^tance  as  a  new  partner  of 
community  life.  Our  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  human  problems  are  multi-faceted  dic- 
tates the  need  for  effective  Internal  coordi- 
nation of  programs  as  well  as  the  Interdlgl- 
tation  of  the  services  of  other  agencies.  Thus, 
the  Center  sDaS  does  not  act  unilaterally  on 
behalf  at  a  client  but  offers  the  total  re- 
sources of  th«  Center  to  each  Individual.  The 
principle  of  assisting  people  In  all  their  needs 
is  the  mandate  under  which  the  Kennedy 
Center  operaies. 

Now  with  the  preparation  of  Bunker  Hill. 
VSA.,  the  ne»t  several  years  will  witness  new 
program  development  for  comprehensive 
health  care  fervlces  and  educational  inno- 
vations. 

TtM  objecdves  of  Bunker  Hill,  USA.,  are 
to: 

(1)  generate  new  educational  opportu- 
nities for  ai  entire  neighborhood  (In  co- 
operation wtih  the  Boston  School  Depart- 


ment, Archdloo^ar  of  Boston,  Boston  College, 
and  Boston  Catl)<dlc  Television  Center,  Inc.) ; 

(2)  provide  tgx  enttre  inner-dty  commu- 
nity with  a  con^rehenslve,  coordinated,  and 
continuous  ch|ld-orlented  family  health 
care  service  (l|i  cooperation  with  Massa- 
chusetts GenerU  Hospital,  Boston  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Hospitals.  Boston  Hospi- 
tal for  Women)  S  and. 

(3)  development  of  new  methods  for  pro- 
viding and  coortUnatlng  these  services  for  a 
'Community  In  deed. 

The  organizational  and  administrative  de- 
tals  of  the  progfam  are  avaUable  in  Volumei 
I.  n,  and  ni. 

BT7:*KCIl  Hn.1.,  OJB.A. 

Volume  I:  Comprehensive  Health  Care 
Service  and  Edacational  Innovattons  Utilis- 
ing Tele-communications  Systems  far 
Charlestown,    Massachusetts,    January.   1987 

Volume  n:  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal-Kennedy Center  Multi-Service  Complsi 
for  Child-Oriented,  Comprehensive  Family 
Health  Care  Services  for  Residents  of 
Charleeto-wn,   Massachusetts,   February,   1907 

Volume  m:  educational  Technology  Net- 
work— Innovations  In  Seven  Public  and  Non- 
public Schools  of  Charlestown.  Massachu- 
setts, July  1967J 


PmijjppE  Asks  Nrw  Dsdication  nc  MExmra 

CkiSis  or  THS  Cims 
(A  statement  to  Oeneral  Electric  employed 

by  Gerald  U  PhlUlppe.  chairman  of  M» 

board)  : 

The  problems  of  America's  dtlea.  long  neg- 
lected, are  mou<Lting  up  to  crisis  prdporUoiia 

Air  and  wato*  poUutlon,  strangled  traffla 
dilapidated  housing,  declining  economic  vi- 
tality, danger  on  the  streets — ^the  litany  tl 
woes  In  our  cltt  centers  la  long  and  dlscour- 
aglngly  familiar. 

Even  worse  than  this  physical  and  ec»- 
nomlc  deterioration  is  the  social  disintegra- 
tion represented  by  the  slums.  Increasingly, 
our  dty  centers  are  becoming  ghettoe  of  tht 
poor,  peopled  xig  Negroes  and  other  mlnorltj 
groups  who  llvs  In  poverty  and  hop)eles8ne«i. 

The  frustrations  of  the  poor  are  piling  op 
into  a  stack  of  eoclal  dynamite,  and  it  Is  be- 
ginning to  explode.  In  1966,  we  saw  rioting  In 
Harlem  and  th^  disaster  of  Watts.  In  1981 
it  was  the  Hough  area  of  Cleveland,  Omahik 
Atlanta,  Daytoa,  San  Francisco,  and  24  other 
cities.  This  Btnnmer,  Newark  and  Detroit 
were  only  the  meet  tragic  of  80  explosions  of 
vlcAence  in  the  atreets.  General  Electric  iiai 
plants  in  man^  ol  these  cities,  and  so  «e 
have  had  diiecf  experience  and  real  concen 
with  these  tragic  events. 

No  American  can  view  such  disorders  with 
complacency.  tAw  and  order  must  be  main- 
tained, but  even  more  Importantly,  we  mmt 
recognize  the  l^rlble  urgency  oi  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poof. 

Their  frustra lions  are  rising  to  such  a  point 
that  none  of  «s  can  consider  himself,  Mi 
family,  or  his  oountry  safe  until  we  can  re- 
store hope  and  dignity  to  the  disadvantaged 
people.  We  must  get  more  constructive  se- 
tlon  started  to  keep  our  society  from  belB( 
torn  apart.  This  is  a  problem  we  can't  Jtat 
walk  away  from  and  leave  to  the  federal  got- 
ermnent  to  stijuggle  with.  AU  citizens  snt 
segments  of  oif  society  must  do  what  tbef 
can  to  help.       : 

COMPANT    MT7ST   DO    rrS   SHABE 

The  crisis  of  rthe  cities  calls  for  still  mon 
local  and  prtvite  InltlaUves,  and  Genenl 
Electric,  as  one  of  the  country's  most  im- 
portant private  institutions,  has  to  carry  fli 
share  of  the  load. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  our  cap*- 
bllitles  in  applying  technology  to  the  pbyd- 
cal  problems  of  the  city:  electric  transit  te 
relieve  traffic  congestion  and  air  poUutloiK 
street  lighting  and  police  communlcatloai 
systems  to  reduce  crime  and  accidents  (■ 
the  street;  and  many  other  products  tMt 
make  cities  clever,  healthier,  safer  placet  t> 
live  in. 


But  even  more  pressing  are  the  iMt>blems 
that  will  not  respond  to  tacbnologlcal  solu- 
tions: the  problems  ot  unemployment  and 
discrimination  that  have  driven  tbe  people 
of  the  slums  to  the  point  of  deq>eratlon 

Here,  General  Electric  and  other  ]Mivate 
enterprises  can  and  must  take  more  direct 
snd  effective  action. 

Basically,  what  the  people  at  the  slums 
want  are  useful  Jobs,  decent  bousing,  a  good 
education  for  their  children,  an  end  to 
liarrassment,  and  an  opportunity  to  share  In 
the  American  way  of  Ufe.  That  certainly  is 
not  unreasonable.  But  a  lot  of  changes  wUl 
have  to  be  made,  obstacles  and  barriers  will 
have  to  be  removed,  people  In  all  walks  of 
Ufe  wiU  have  to  pitch  in  and  help,  to  bring 
shout  the  changes  needed  In  the  shortest 
possible  time.  . 

I  recently  agreed  to  serve  on  the  Steering 
Oommittee  of  a  nationwide  organization 
eaUed  the  Urban  CoaUtlon.  It  is  an  organiza- 
don  of  about  1,000  leaders  In  business,  reli- 
gion, labor,  dvll  rights,  and  local  government 
wlio  have  united  to  genearte  more  local  and 
private-sector  action  toward  solving  the 
problems  of  the  cities. 

The  Urban  CoaUtlon  has  a  Task  Fotcc  on 
Private  Employment,  and  I  have  agreed  to 
i»ve  as  its  co-chairman.  It  Is  aimed  primarily 
St  stimulating  programs  to  develop  the  at- 
titudes and  BklUa  required  for  producUve 
■nployment,  and  find  Jobs  in  commerce  and 
Industry  for  the  hard-core  unemployed  This 
wUl  involve  enlargement  of  the  many  pro- 
pams  already  underway  by  companies,  vol- 
unteer groups,  and  business  associations  It 
will  Involve  getting  action  started  In  com- 
munities where  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done.  It  will  require  the  enlistment  of  co- 
operation from  the  five  million  business 
tans,  large  and  small,  that  make  up  the 
iBMrlcan  business  community. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  in  Oeneral 
■ectrlc  as  a  company  and  as  private  in- 
dividuals, set  an  increasingly  progressive  ex- 
ample. As  you  well  know,  we  have  been 
•mong  the  leaders  in  reducing  the  formal  and 
ttfomal  barriers  of  discrimination,  and  have 
POMued  progressive  employment  policies 
»t  we  must  do  even  more,  as  a  pace-setter 
because  of  our  almost  unique  position  as  an' 
•nployer  with  factories  in  some  129  American 
dues,  and  sales  and  service  faculties  in 
nundreds  of  other  dties 


tSaiNC    STOCK    OF    JOB-XaAINlNG    PROGRAMS    IN 
THE  COMPAMT 

Our  Employee  Relations  Service  is  pre- 
PKlng  inventories  of  what  we  have  underway 
m  terms  of  training  and  qualifying  disad- 
»»ntaged  people  for  industrial  work.  By  shar- 
■l  the  experiences  of  one  location  with  an- 
otter,  we  can  find  out  what  works,  what 
problems  arise,  and  how  to  cope  with  the 
tojmable  difficulties.  A  preliminary  survey 
■meates  that  components  of  the  Company 
«•  lOready  parUcipaOng  in  64  local  programs 
«  this  sort,  and  have  hired  more  than  3  000 
pwluates  of  anti-poverty  training  programs. 

One  of  the  most  common  approaches  Is 
BTOugh  cooperaUon  with  InsUtutional  traln- 
^l  programs  established  under  the  Man- 
Pwew  Development  and  Training  Act.  The 
*oo  corps  has  been  another  source  of  quall- 
a«  personnel.-  I  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
jwt«  Of  the  Job  Corps,  and  when  I  have 
Wted  the  Job  corps  Center  that's  operated 
5^our  affiliate.  General  Learning  Corpora- 
"on,  in  Clinton,  Iowa,  I  have  seen  what  fine 
2^  rehabilitation   work   is   being   done 

JltUl  other  approaches  with  growtag  accep- 
*n«  in  General  Electric  are  the  Neighbor- 
MM  Youth  Corps,  and  other  local  opera- 
"oos  Uke  the  Opportunities  Industrlaliza- 
■w  Centers  under  the  leadership  of  Rev- 
"IBO  Leon  SuUivan.  Many  of  our  compo- 
«U  are  providing  financial  aid,  equipment 
"■personal  assisUnce  in  setting  up  these 
|Mto«  centers  in  the  neighborhoods  where 
"•7  are  needed. 


«>CAL  MAWAGnoMT  HAS  ROM  TO  FLAT  IN  JOBS 
VORmOROES 

In  many  locations,  Oeneral  Electric  people 
»•▼•  taken  leadership  In  forwarding  the  work 
of  stich  organisations  as  Whitney  Young's 
Urban  League,  which  has  a  long  and  solid 
record   of   opening   up   employment   oppor- 
tunities for  Negroes.  More  and  more,  we  are 
learning    that    Oeneral    Electric    serves    best 
where  local  management  Joins  local  programs 
of  community  action  in  a  realistic  manner. 
We  have  been  making  very  fine  progress 
In   the   general   task   of   making   equal   em- 
ployment opportunity  a  live  reality  In  our 
factories,   laboratories,   and   otBces   In   every 
part  of  the  coimtry,  and  I  know  you  are  all 
proud  of  that.  But  we  must  keep  everlast- 
ingly at  It,  with  continued  In-Company  train- 
ing, moving  up  the  promotion  ladder  those 
who  qualify   for  advancement  so   that  sUU 
more  Jobs  will  be  available  for  those  who  are 
Just  entering  the  industrial   labor  force. 

Nor  does  the  work  end  with  training  and 
Jobs  for  the  txnskllled.  We  must  step  up  Our 
efforts  to  help  Negro  higher  education  and 
bring  other  companies  and  associations  Into 
greater  action  on  this  front,  so  that  we  will 
have  a  larger  body  of  qualified  Negroes  for 
profe«r*onal  and  managerial  work.  And  the 
same  goes  for  other  disadvantaged  minor- 
ities— the  Indiana,  ttoe  Puerto  Rlcana,  the 
Mexican-Americans,  and  any  other  ethnic 
group  that  has  experienced  discrimination  in 
education  and  employment  in  this  country. 

ALL  KMPLOTEES  CAN   HRLP  THROUGH   PERSONAL 
EXAMPLE 

This  is  not  Just  a  management  problem 
We  can  aU  help.  Oeneral  Electric  employees 
can  help  through  their  personal  example: 
their  own  attitude  of  tolerance  and  helpful- 
ness; their  patience  with  difficulties;  their 
citizenship  in  voting  for  constructive  lead- 
ership, and  resisting  the  demagogues  who 
appeal  to  prejudice  rather  than  reason.  The 
deepest  problem  is  the  problem  of  personal 
indifference.  Most  of  us  would  prefer  that 
somebody  else  take  on  the  involvement  That 
WiU  not  get  the  Job  done.  We  are  caUed 
upon,  as  citizens  concerned  for  our  country 
and  our  community,  to  conunit  our  hearts 
and  minds  to  this  task. 

I  have  been  stressing  the  immediate  prob- 
lems of  the  underprivileged  people,  but  the 
needs  of  the  dties  go  beyond  that^-and 
herein  lies  a  long-range  opportunity  for  Gen- 
eral Electric  both  to  serve  and  to  grow  as  a 
business.  Our  Company  has  expanded  over 
the  years  by  serving  the  needs  of  society 
lifting  standards  of  living,  increasing  indus- 
trial productivity,  serving  the  naUonal  de- 
fense. We  know  that  the  problems  of  the 
clUes— slums,  crime,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, traffic  congestion— are  buUdlng  up  a 
huge  need  for  -many  of  the  products  and 
services  that  this  Company  can  provide. 

Now  we  will  have  to  organize  ourselves  to 
turn  these  needs  Into  broader  markeU  and 
serve  them  on  a  much  more  creative  basis 
than  we  have  to  date.  We  are  establishing 
in  Services  in  New  York  a  clearinghouse  and 
consulting  group  to  help  energize  the  Com- 
pany s  approach  to  urban  problems  and  ur- 
ban markets.  One  of  its  early  tasks  wlU  be 
to  determine  what  more  Oeneral  Electric  can 
and  should  be  doing  to  provide  useful  Jobs 
for  the  people  of  the  disadvantaged  minori- 
ties. But  it  will  also  take  a  longer  look  at  the 
Whole  range  of  metropolitan  problems  to 
see  how  our  technology  can  be  appUed  on  a 
construcUve  and  business-like  basis  to  the 
challenge  of  improving  Ufe  in  the  ciues. 

SERVING  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

For  the  Company,  there  has  never  been  a 
greater  opportunity  to  serve  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  interests  of  Oeneral  Electric 
people  at  the  same  time.  For  more  than  300  - 
000  employees  of  Oeneral  Electric,  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  kind  of 
leadership  and  citizenship  that  will  add  vi- 
tality to  our  clUes  and  tremendous  satisfac- 
tion to  our  personal  lives. 
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Our  response  will  have  lasUng  effect  on 
the  kind  of  country  we  Uve  In  and  hand  on  to 
our  children.  -  ««  v« 


Thoughts  on  Veteraoc  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OP   VIROtMXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  20, 1967 


Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  ad- 
dresses were  made  on  Veterans  Day  and 
I  know  that  many  Members  of  this  House 
participated  in  programs  on  this  day. 
honoring  those  who  served  the  cause  of 
freedom  through  the  years. 

There  is  particular  interest,  however 
In  the  annual  program  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  and  I  was  impressed  by 
the  address  made  on  that  occasion  by  the 
Honorable  Paul  H.  Nltze,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix,  I  include 
it  here,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  GenUemen:  Words  are  a  weak 
and  almost  wasted  effort  in  the  face  of  valor 
No  one  who  has  ever  stood  over  the  ashes 
of  the  fallen  has  not  felt  the  inadequacy  of 
speech  to  give  full  meaning  to  the  moment. 
The  two  most  famous  memorial  orations 
In  Western  Uterature  were  delivered  In  cir- 
cumstances not  unlike  ours  here  today  One 
was  Pericles  speaking  In  Athens;  the  other 
Uncoln  at  Gettysburg.  The  two  men  wtn 
separated  by  nearly  twenty-three  centuries 
and  yet  each  sensed  the  same  poignant  In- 
abiuty  to  and  words  worthy  of  those  buried 
before  them. 

"To  many  who  have  spoken  here  in  ttye 
past,"  argued  Pericles,  "it  has  seemed  a  mark 
of  honor  to  our  soldiers  who  have  faUen  in 
war  that  a  speech  should  be  made  over  them 
I  do  not  agree.  These  men  have  shown  them- 
selves valiant  in  action,  and  it  would  be 
enough,  I  think,  for  their  glories  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  action." 

And  at  Gettysburg,  the  sensitive,  eloquent 
Lincoln  felt  compeled  to  utter- 

"The  worid  wlU  Uttle  note,  nor  long  re- 
member what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here." 

Why  Is  it  that  we  feel  wordless  before  the 
fallen  ? 

Is  it  the  stark  fact  of  death  Itself?  Is  it 
ntunb  and  nameless  awe  in  the  face  of 
death's  flnaUty? 

I  think  not. 

AU  men  die.  Death  U  the  most  certain— 
the  most  universal— of  all  human  events 

AU  men  die.  But  not  aU  men  serve  before 
they  die. 

What  robs  our  words  of  worthiness  at  a 
ceremony  such  as  this,  is— I  think— the 
reaUzaUon  that  it  U  not  we  who  speak  but 
they:  they  who  Ue  here;  they  who  sleep 
beneath  these  grassy  slopes;  they  who  have 
served  and  died. 

And  what  do  they  teU  us? 

They  tell  us— do  they  not?— that  it  is  they 
who  should  rest,  but  not  yet  we. 

They  tell  us— do  they  notf- that  it  is  they 
who  have  served  this  RepubUc.  but  not  vet 
we.  ' 

They  teU  us— do  they  not7-^aiat  it  is  tbey 
who  have  set  a  seal  to  their  valor,  but  not 
yet  we. 

We  lay  a  wreath  at  the  Tomb  ot  the  Un- 
known Soldiers. 

But  It  is  not  they  who  are  unknown. 

It  is  we. 

They  are  known.  Not  their  names  Not  their 
rank.  Not  their  identity.         "~™"  "°*  "»«' 

But  they  are  known  in  a  far  more  profound 
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aenoe:  they  ar«  known  for  what  they  did. 
They  are  known  for  tohp  they  died.  They  are 
iinknown  for  how  they  Mrved. 

Compared  to  them,  we  are  the  unknowna. 

For  we  have  yet  to  prove  bow  we  shall 
serve.  We  have  yet  to  prove  what  we  shall 
do.  We  have  yet  to  prove  why  we  shall  have 
Uved. 

Shall  we  live  for  others — as  did  they? 

Shall  we  do  our  onerous  duty — as  did 
they? 

Shall  we  serve  this  Republic — as  did  they? 

Only  when  our  llvee  have  run  their  final 
course  can  It  be  said  of  us  that  we  are 
known.  Until  then  we  remain  but  an  un- 
known potential. 

Those  who  lie  buried  about  us  proved  their 
potenttal. 

It  Is  we  who  are  the  Vn)moum.  Not  they. 

These  thousands  lie  here — as  hundreds  of 
thoiisands  of  veterans  lie  elsewhere  about 
the  nation,  and  about  the  globe— In  an  ulti- 
mate equality. 

They  died  to  serve  the  democracy  of  the 
living. 

.  It  is  in  that  democracy  that  we  are  priv- 
ileged to  live.  It  is  a  privilege  we  must  all  be 
prepared  to  protect.  For  democracy  Is  not,  of 
Itself,  perennial.  It  can  grow  weak. 

Then  b  littered  on  history's  shore  many  a 
shipwrecked  State. 

Some  died  of  over-reaching  ambition. 
Some  died  of  internal  decay.  ScHne  died 
merely  because  they  preferred  frivolity  to 
vigilance,  naivete  to  knowledge,  or  weakness 
to  strength. 

"Si  vis  pacem" — cried  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans— "para  beUuvi." 

"If  you  tBiant  peace,  prepare  for  toar." 

It  is  a  lesson  that  ancient  Rome  Itself 
came,  in  time,  to  neglect. 

We  here  In  the  United  States — and  our 
allies  about  the  world — do  not  intend  to 
neglect  that  lesson. 

We  bee  freedom  as  a  flame.  That  is  why  we 
bear  torches  In  this  ceremony  today. 

But  the  flame  of  freedom — ^lest  It  be  ex-^ 
tlngulshed — miist    be    fueled.    It    must    be 
fueled  with  our  dedication.  It  must  be  fueled 
with  our  sacrifice.  It  must  be  fueled  with  our 
resolve. 

Our  veterans — ^living  and  dead — ^have  dis- 
played that  dedication,  that  sacrifice,  that 
resolve. 

The  demands  on  our  persistence,  on  our 
perseverance,  on  our  sense  of  purpose  will 
not  diminish  in  the  months  that  lie  ahead. 

We  face  foes  whoee  stubbornness  Is  steeped 
and  seasoned  In  closed  Ideological  rigidity, 
and  thus  who  cannot  distinguish  in  our 
open,  free  society  between  dissent  and  dl- 
Tlsiveness — between  unity  and  uniformity. 

The  totalitarian  temptation  Is  always  to 
read  Into  divergence  of  views  a  disloyalty 
to  duty. 

There  Is  divergency  of  views  in  this  Re- 
.  public — and  may  there  always  be.  It  is  a 
Republic  founded — and  fought  over — to  pro- 
tect that  very  right. 

But  there  Is  no  disloyalty  to  duty. 

If  the  cermonles  we  celebrate  through- 
out the  Republic  this  morning — on  Vet- 
A'ans  Day — symbolize  anything.  It  is  loyalty 
to  duty. 

Let  those  who  would  be  our  adversaries 
abroad  Inspect  more  closely  our  national 
ledger  of  loyalty.  They  will  find  no  llabiu- 
tlea  listed  there,  but  only  vast  reserves  of 
readiness  to  respond  to  the  Republic's  needs. 

There  is  no  deficit  In  devotion  to  duty  In 
this  nation. 

On  the  contrary,  the  assets  of  allegiance 
aee  beyond  calculation. 

That  Is  the  Inner  and  irrefutable  signifi- 
cance of  Veterans  Day:  that  this  Republic 
stands  ready  to  meet  its  responsibilities,  cost 
what  it  may. 

The  men  Who  lie  at  rest  about  us — In  this 
annointed  soil— did  not  count  the  cost  In 
miserly  and  meticulous  detail. 

Nor  shall  we,  the  llTlng,  do  so. 
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We  Bhan  p4>ioot  tbto  BapabttB.  m  n 
protected  us. 

We  shaU  pfxnote  tta  t^gbXa,  m  Mi  rlgliti 
have  protnot 

We  shaU  pc4sen'e  its  rwstitiuto.  aa  Its  rwstt- 
tudehas] 

Thank  you,  ^ad  good  momins. 
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CoBTert  the  iPosfaJ  Scrrke  !■!•  •  GoT- 
emment  Owned  and  Operated  Cor- 
poration 


EXTEIfSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  LtONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  mssoTTKi 

IN  THE  HOI  rSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesd*  \y,  November  21,  19S7 

Mrs.  SULIJVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Post- 
master General  O'Brien's  Imaginative 
proposal  to  convert  the  postal  service 
into  a  Ooveiftunent  owned  and  operated 
corporation  Is  now  being  studied  by  a 
Special  Conlmission  appointed  by  the 
President.  ■W|e  all  wait  the  Commission's 
report,  due  tt>  be  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident by  April,  with  great  interest.  In 
the  meantiifte,  however,  Mr.  O'Brien's 
recommendation  has  failed  to  generate 
the  public  interest  and  support  it  must 
have  if  it  is  |o  have  any  chance  of  being 
put  into  effecfc. 

The  Postmaster  General's  idea  has  a 
great  deal  t4  recommend  it  and,  as  the 
SJ;.  Louis  P<|5t-Dl5patch  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  editorial,  It  merits  much  wider 
public  attention,  discussion,  and  support. 
I  include  the  Post-Dispatch  editorial  with 
my  remarks: 

Savb  Itks  Nkw  Post  Oiticb 


Though  gratified  with  the  extent  of  favor- 
able public  rtsf>onse  to  his  prospoeal  last 
April  to  reorganize  the  United  States  Post 
Office  as  a  Qovernment  corporation.  Poet- 
master  Genemi  O'Brien  believes  there  are 
as  yet  too  few  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
idea.  Roper  Research  Associates  found  in  a 
poll  that  response  to  the  proposal  Is  about 
evenly  divided  among  those  who  favor  it, 
those  who  op^se  It  and  those  who  have  no 
opinion.  The  pollsters  said  their  study  in- 
dicates that  tfce  more  people  knew  about  it 
the  more  favorably  Inclined  toward  It  they 
became.  I 

Form  of  organization  Is  Inherently  a  sub- 
ject of  no  widespread  public  appeal.  What 
most  people  afe  interested  In  Is  prompt  maU 
delivered  at  l<|w  price.  A  smaller  number  are 
also  concerned  foe  the  Post  Office  to  operate 
without  undue  subsidy  from  their  tax  pay- 
ments. The  talsk  of  marshalling  support  for 
Mr.  O'Brien's  Idea  will  be  that  of  showing 
that  these  public  desires  can  be  met  by  a 
Government  Corporation  but  not  by  a  de- 
partment In  vie  executive  branch. 

As  the  exeoutive  bureau  Is  our  best  de- 
vice for  performing  the  operations  of  govern- 
ing, the  corporation  has  shown  itself  to  b« 
our  best  devl(^  for  operating  those  functions 
of  government  which  are  in  the  natxire  ol 
businesses.  Poetal  service  is  a  form  of  busi- 
ness which  ttie  Government  Is  obliged  to 
op>erate.  Mr.  O'Brien  believes  a  business 
structure  for  It  would:  ease  the  problem  at 
obtaining  fui^ds  for  badly  needed  modem 
facilities  by  l«ulng  bonds;  encouraging  ini- 
tiative and  continuity  of  management;  give 
widened  scopa .  to  businesslike  thinking  and 
methods;  free  management  from  archaic  re- 
strictions on  Manning  and  maximize  use  c( 
nanpower. 


To  give  cumacy  to  these  principles  of 
boaineas  admlnptration  as  they  apply  to 
business  functi(|iis  of  government  will  re> 
quln  more  wlcSespread  partlclt>atlon  thaa 
even  the  Post  OIBce  can  bring  about.  Ther« 
is,  furthermore,  often  an  Inertia  to  change 
if  things  seem  to  be  going  along  well.  Tbs 
more  |>ertlnent  consideration,  as  the  Post- 
master General  points  out.  Is  that  the  vol- 
ume of  maU  Is  conservatively  expected  to 
increase  74  per  oent  in  the  coming  20  yeaia. 
The  Post  Office  Department  is  extending  it- 
self  to  handle  th(  present  unprecedented  vol- 
ume and  in  Mr.  O'Brien's  judgment  will  be 
unable  to  cope  with  the  prospective  Increasv 
with  existing  methods.  A  modem  businea 
organisation  fori  it  Is  therefore  of  an  ord«r 
of  urgency  whl^  does  not  af^iear  on  the 
surface. 
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Commnnications  Workers  of  America 
PeHtion  CoB|rest  To  Attack  Caotes  of 
Riots 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

•P  KABTXJUn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  20, 19€7 

Mr.  MATHtAS  of  Maryland.  Sir. 
Speaker,  this  Is  a  time  of  national  re- 
assessment The  tragic  violence  and  un- 
rest which  have  torn  so  many  of  our  great 
cities  have  propelled  us  into  a  reexamlna- 
tlOTi  of  our  present  domestic  policies 
and  attitudes,  and  have  driven  us  to 
seek  better  ways  to  meet  the  basic  need* 
of  all  Americabs  and  make  available  to 
all  the  training  and  education  which  are 
prerequisites  for  individual  advancement 
in  our  society,  i. 

It  is  most  Encouraging  to  find  tlik 
search  for  con^ructive  initiatives  beini 
undertaken  not  only  in  Congress,  but  by 
concerned  qjtl^ns  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. One  such  group  is  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  ©f  America,  which  has  cir- 
culated among  its  membership  a  number 
of  petitions  calling  for  immediate  action 
and  proposing  several  steps  to  meet  tbe 
need  for  jobs,  housing,  and  education  for 
the  disadvantaired. 

I  would  like  to  call  these  petitions  to. 
the  attention  ocf  my  colleagues,  and  oom- 
mend  the  CWA  members  who  haw 
signed  them  for  their  demonstrated  con- 
cern and  thelTi  constructive  approach  to 
a  very  frustra^ng  and  challenging  na- 
tional test       j 

The  text  of  the  petition  follows: 
PnrnoN  to  thk  Conoxsw  op  the  nmrB 

arATKS    or    AJmssica:     Ton    Don't    Lixi 

Riots? — Wzxi.j  NnTRxa  Do  Wx 

Americans  everywhere  agree  that  action 
must  be  taken  bow  to  eliminate  the  cauMi 
which  lead  to  rtotlng  and  civil  disturbance! 
In  our  nation.     I 

The  recent  UvOs  lost  and  property  damaged 
in  riots  that  ravaged  our  cities  proved  tbit 
the  cities  and  states  cannot  carry  the  burden 
alone. 

Only  the  Cong^«ss  of  the  United  States  hM 
both  the  responsibility  and  authority  to  pM 
the  laws  and  appropriate  the  funds  for  jots, 
housing  and  education  needed  now  by  tbt 
millions  of  Impoverished  Americans. 

History  itself  has  tau^t  us  that  wben 
these  three  basic  needs  are  left  unmet,  sB 
races  are  trapped  in  filthy,  rat-inXe^ted  gh^ 
toa  ripe  for  rtotlng  or  In  deplorable  conift- 


tloos  which  are  "dead-end."  The  answer  is  a 
oeatlve.  constructive,  pracUcal  program  that 
will  benefit  all  Americans  directly  or  Indl- 
lectly — not  a  giveaway! 

Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  beUeve 
Ooogress  must  act  by  providing: 

1.  Jobs:  Put  people  to  work.  As  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Technology,  AutomaUon  and  Economic  Prog- 
rsK,  the  government  shotUd  become  "the  em- 
ployer of  last  resort"  by  providing  public  serv- 
ice employment  opportunities  for  workers 
»ho  are  unsuccessful  In  competing  for  jobs  in 
private  Industry.  This  would  put  every  Amerl- 
esc  who  is  able  and  wullng  to  work  on  a  job 

2.  Housing:  Slum  housing  in  this  nation 
must  go;  unsafe.  Infested  buildings  must  be 
cleaned  up  or  closed  down  and  decent  shelter 
must  be  buUt.  Money  appropriated  for  this 
jmrpose  must  be  spent  carefully  and  effici- 
ently, and  new  funds  must  be  appropriated  as 
needed. 

8.  Education:  A  policy  should  be  adopted 
•nd  Implemented  to  provide  free  public  edu- 
cstlon  from  pre-klndergarten  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  doctorate  level  for  all,  with  only 
sbUlty  and  motivation  serving  as  qualifying 
tictors. 

By  means  of  this  petition,  we  make  known 
to  you  that  the  American  pubUc  demands  the 
totion  that  is  needed  now  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities. 

This  petition  sponsored  by  members  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America  AFL- 
CaO.  Tbe  Community-Minded  UrUon. 


American  Ualvarsity  in  Washington;  and  a 
**ter.  Miss  Nancy  Groom,  a  eophomoro  at 
Penn  Hall  School.  ChamberaburgT  ^ 

Funeral  servioes  were  held  today.  Burial 
was  at  ArUngton  NaUonal  Cemetery 

Private  Hoover  is  the  husband  of  Mra  Bw- 

Dt^iaH^Thu.-'^  '*^  ^^^""  •'•''-• 
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HUD  Centers  Brinf  Serricea  to  Poor 
Areas— Sbdal  and  Economic  Help 
Provided 


Rockville,  District  Heights  GI's  Die  in 
South  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG- 

OF   >IABTI,AKO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  21,  1967 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Kc.  Robert  R.  Groom  and  Pfc.  Michael 
3.  Hoover,  two  servicemen  from  Mary- 
tad,  were  recently  killed  in  Vietnam.  I 
■to  to  commend  the  courage  of  these 
wmg  men  and  to  honor  their  memory 
Jr  Including  the  following  article  in  the 
Baoots: 

■ocnmjj!.  DiBTucT  Hkichts  GI'b  Dn:  ut 
South  Vixtnak 
A  ao-year-old  soldier  from  MontgomMV 
•wnty,  Pfc.  Robert  R.  Groom,  was  klUed  in 
njtown,  the  Defense  Department  announced 
yie'eroay. 

*^^^  Groom,  a  paratroc^er  frc«n  Rock- 
™e.  Md.,  was  shot  In  action  Just  south  of 
"•  aemlUtarlzed  zone. 

The  Defense  Department  also  announced 
™aeath  In  Vietnam  of  Pfc.  Michael  J 
WJW,  of  District  Heights,  Md.,  though  not 
ee  a  result  of  enemy  fire. 

RICOMMKNDED     FOE     CORPORAL 

Wvate  Groom.  20.  had  been  recommended 
w  a  promotion  to  corporal,  but  he  was  killed 
"wmber  11  before  the  promotion  came 
■»w>«n,  a  spokesman  for  the  family  said 
hi^l*'*?*****  Western  Junior  High  School 
?B«hesda,  Md.,  and  graduated  from  West 
■^ngham  Academy  in  Colora,  Md..  in  1966 

ravate  Groom,  who  was  with  the  101st 
*»«ne  Division,  worked  as  a  Ufeguard  and 
2«  «kl  Instructor  at  Ocean  City,  Md  be- 
■Whe  enlisted.  He  received  his  tralnlnK  at 
»«Benning.  Oa..  and  at  Fort  BraggTNx;. 

STTRVrVXD    BT    MOTHXX 

^  to  survived  by  hU  mother.  Mra.  Mar- 
SLw°™\?  RockvUle.  who  to  the  chief 
■■•"«  Of  the  Foreign  Studies  School  of 


The  President  Vi«:oroasly  Defends  an 
Enviable  Record 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  what 
James  Reston.  of  the  New  York  Times 
called  "as  efifective  a  performance  as  has 
been  seen  at  a  White  House  news  con- 
ference  in  years,"  President  Johnson 
vigorously  defended  the  record  of  his  ad- 
ministration before  the  eyes  of  the 
Nation  and  the  press. 

What  came  through  was  the  essential 
Lyndon  Johnson:  the  man  Reston  said: 

...  has  extended  the  Negro's  franchise 
raised    the    standard    of   education    and  "of 
living  ...  and  ...  has  presided  over  the  most 
spectacular  peacetime  economic  boom  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States 

^piat  record  alone  would  entitle  any 
President  to  be  called  a  great  leader.  But 
what  Reston  cited  was  only  part  of  the 
remarkable  Johnson  record  of  accom- 
plishment in  4  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  was 
highly  effective  in  his  press  conference 
on  Friday  not  because  of  some  new  tech- 
nique, as  some  seem  to  think,  but  be- 
cause he  was  defending  one  of  the  finest 
records  ever  compiled  by  any  President 
of  the  United  States. 

More  has  been  done  in  the  last  4 
years  for  the  education  of  our  children 
for  the  Improved  health  of  the  popula- 
tion for  the  revival  of  our  cities,  for  the 

"^^.."P,  °'  "^«  Negro  and  other 
minorities,  for  the  general  good  and  well- 
being  of  this  Nation  than  had  been  done 
by  some  Presidents  In  a  century. 

President  Johnson's  own  words  are  In 
place  here: 

We  have  made  revolutionary  strides  In 
education  and  health  and  conservation 
We  feel  we  have  brought  a  degree  of  stability" 
in  our  International  relations  in  this  hemi- 
sphere through  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
we  think  we  have,  working  with  other  iu-' 
tlons,  made  material  advances  In  helplne 
underdeveloped  nations  in  Africa 

We're  happy  that  nine  miUlon  more  people 
have  good  paying  jobs  today  than  had^wi 
I  came  Into  this  office.  ,  .  , 

ni,'^'^*1  ^°^^  ^  P™"**  o'  *  record 
like  that.  Any  man  would  be  proud  to 
brmg  it  to  the  American  people  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  did  last  week  in  the  White 
House. 

I  hope  the  American  people  will  not 
be  confused  by  false  rhetoric  and  glit- 
tering personalities  in  the  days  ahead 

We  do  not  elect  a  personality  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
vote  for  a  face  or  a  name.  We  vote  for  a 
mMi  and  his  record,  and  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  has  that  record. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  October  24.  1967 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  asked  Secretary  Robert  C 
W^ver  to  set  as  HUD's  goal  "the  estab- 
lishment—in every  ghetto  of  America— 
of  a  neighborhood  center  to  service  the 
people  who  live  there."  This  I  considered 
an  Important  pledge  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  trapped  In  urban  ghettos 
without  adequate  service  facilities 

Recently  the  Chicago  Tribune  re- 
ported that,  today,  we  have  more  than 
100  neighborhood  centers  projects  under- 
way to  carry  out  this  Presidential  pledge 
Mid  to  bring  much  needed  assistance  to 
the  people  of  ghetto  areas. 

These  neighborhood  centers  will  pro- 
vide ghetto  areas  with  a  wide  range  of 
services  such  as  remedial  education 
health,  welfare,  job  trainhig,  home  man- 
agement, day  care,  and  so  forth  As 
noted  by  Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver: 

,^^^1^^  ^^''^  sennces  together  where  the 
people  live  will  express  In  a  practical  way 
.tbe  community's  concern  for  these  people 
and  their  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Weaver  for  mak- 
ing this  pledge  to  the  disadvantaged  a 
reality.  It  is  a  great  step  forward. 

So  that  my  coUeagues  might  read 
about  this  promising  program,  I  Include 
an  article  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  In 
the  Record: 

HUD  Ckntebs  Bkino  Services  to  Poor  Areas 

Social  and  Economic  Help  Proviped 
Washinoton,  October  3.— More  than  100 
American  dtles  have  neighborhood  centers 
projects  under  way  to  bring  needed  assistance 
to  people  In  the  poorer  areas  where  they 
Uve.  says  the  department  of  housing  and 
urban  development. 

HUD  had  approved  29  mllUon  dollars  for 
facilities  to  house  103  such  centen  thru  June 
30.  Federal  grants  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  such  faculties  were  authorized  In  the 
housing  and  urban  development  act  oi  1966. 
The  centers  are  Intended  to  end  the  time- 
consuming,  discouraging  search  that  poorer 
families  often  face  In  seeking  social  and  eco- 
nomic help  In  scattered  and  often  dlsUnt 
locations  In  the  community. 

"T   OXTT,    FOROOTTEN 

—  Bringing  such  services  together  where 
the  people  Uve  will  express  In  a  practical 
way  the  community's  concern  for  these  peo- 
ple and  their  needs,"  said  Robert  C.  Weaver 
•ecretary  of  housing  and  urban  development' 
It  can  offset  much  of  the  hosUllty  in  these 
areas  that  springs  from  the  beUef  that  the 
problems  <rf  the  poorer  segment  have  been 
left  out  and  forgotten." 

«,^'"w^"  °'^"***  ^^^  ^"^  I'l  e««*  commu- 
nlty.  but  wUl  generaUy  Include  such  services 

Remedial  educaUon.  recreation,  health, 
welfare,  employment  counseling  and  Job 
training,  day  care,  voluntary  community 
aervloe  programs,  housing  and  borne  manage- 
ment, legal  aid.  senior  citlmns  actfvltles.  and 
others. 
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Chicago  baa  two  such  centers,  and  there 
Is  one  in  East  St.  LotiIs. 

The  flnt  svich  center  to  begin  operatlone 
la  the  Leap  community  service  center  In 
Phoenix,  Aris.,  with  a  9186,220  HUD  grant. 
Leap  [leadership  and  ediv^tlon  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Phoenix]  is  the  city's  commu- 
nity action  agency,  operating  with  office  of 
economic  opportunity  poverty  program  as- 
sistance. 

Other  projects  are  either  under  construc- 
tion at  In  planning. 

The  Phoenix  center,  a  renovated  super- 
market, houses  18  public  and  private  social 
agencies,  providing  one-stop  help  or  referral 
service  for  residents  of  the  area.  The  center 
also  Increases  the  cooperative  action  of  agen- 
cies serving  the  same  people.  A  central  filing 
system  enablee  any  agency  represented  at 
the  center  to  have  a  complete  record  of  a 
client's  problems  and  any  referrals  or  serv- 
ices already  rendered. 

PAT   OONSmiTCTION    COSTS 

HUD  grants  are  provided  foe  the  construc- 
tion Of  the  centers  [either  new  buildings  or 
additions  to  eziatlng  buUdings,  or  rehabili- 
tated structures].  The  services  and  staff  of 
the  centers  will  be  provided  by  other  agen- 
cies— ^federal,  state,  local,  oi  public  or  private 
groups. 

To  develop  methods  for  closer  coordina- 
tion between  local,  state,  and  federal  pro- 
grams in  the  services  provided  tar  these 
neighborhood  centers,  a  pilot  program  was 
launched  in  Jime  in  14  cities.  This  program 
is  a  coordinated  action  of  four  federal  agen- 
cies— the  department  of  health,  education 
and  welfare,  the  department  of  housing  and 
urban  development,  the  department  of  labor, 
and  OEO. 


The  OEO  Cutback 

% 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TKNNXaSXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  14,  1967 

Mr.  QXnLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  I  have  spoken  out  against  the 
waste  and  mismanagement  in  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  I  have 
criticized  OEO  for  falling  In  its  stated 
purpoee  of  helping  the  poor. 

The  following  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Klngsport.  Tenn.,  Times- 
News,  provides  sound  basis  for  this  crit- 
icism, and  I  Insert  It  In  the  Rkcord  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

It  is  disgraceful  that  needy  children 
are  being  dropped  from  the  rolls  of 
Headstart  programs  in  order  that  more 
adult  administrators  and  employees  can 
have  a  share  of  the  OEO  windfall. 

This  editorial  comes  straight  to  the 
point,  and  I  feel  it  is  worthy  of  serious 
thought.  It  Is  as  follows : 

Thk  OEO  Cutback 

Since  there  is  not  enough  money  to  hire 
more  adults  In  the  Head  Start  program  in 
this  area,  100  children  are  to  be  dropped  from 
the  rolls. 

It  appears  that  jobs  for  the  adults  are 
more  important  than  training  children,  the 
reason  the  agency  was  organized. 

This  announcement  brings  to  mind  a 
speech  made  by  Rep.  Prank  T.  Bow  of  Ohio, 
the  other  day  In  Congress.  It  was  after  the 
Office  of  Seonomle  Opportunity  ran  out  of 
Ink  in  the  middle  of  a  press  run  since  it  had 
no  funds  with  which  to  buy  more. 

"A  few  days  ago  an  Indignant  constituent 


sent  me  a  handsome  magaitlns  of  SO  pages  or 
more,  printed  So  sUek  p^isr.  pwWIshsrt  by 
the  OEO  to  enol  its  own  vlrtaes.  I  hsvs 
asked  for  a  Justification."  tbe  Ohlosn  said, 

continuing: 

"In  one  day's  mall  last  week  I  received  four 
conununlcations  from  OEO,-  some  with  en- 
closures, two  of  them  from  Bfr.  Shrlver,  ex- 
plaining to  me  v>at  OEO  deserves  a  new  lease 
on  life.  I 

"I  suggest.  I^r.  Speaker,  that  If  the  OEO 
spent  less  monsy  on  paper  and  Ink  advertis- 
ing Itself  and  lobbying  for  its  own  programs, 
it  might  have  sufficient  funds." 

The  Ohio  Cofigressman  hit  the  naU  right 
of  the  head.  Sliould  100  children  be  cut  off 
from  Head  Start  because  of  lack  of  funds? 

If  the  money  which  is  being  spent  by  OEO 
to  perpetuate  itfelf  was  spent  where  it  should 
be,  there  mlghtwell  be  enough  for  both  the 
100  children  AT  D  the  additional  workers. 


Ti  cabled  VISTA 


EXTENJ  ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ^  ILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

3r    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUl  JE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  November  21. 1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  VISTA  Is  one 
of  the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  which  has  been  hard  hit  by 
the  irresponsibility  of  the  House  in  refus- 
ing to  vote  for  a  continuing  resolution, 
and  finally  voting  a  celling  of  $1.6  billion 
for  this  fiscal  year.  VISTA  volunteers  had 
to  skip  paychecks.  According  to  an  article 
by  James  Wechsler  in  the  New  York  Post, 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  among  New 
York  VISTA  volunteers  to  donate  their 
paychecks  to  Ipcal  community  action  pro- 
grams, which  have  been  even  harder  hit. 
One  young  lady.  Charlene  Todd,  a  life- 
long Republlcftn,  was  seriously  consider- 
ing sending  h^r  unendorsed  check  to  the 
distinguished  kninorlty  leader,  as  a  form 
of  protest.       I 

VISTA  has  !been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful programs  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
The  other  bo<ty  has  approved  $33  million 
for  iSscal  year  1968.  $2  million  more  than 
the  admlnisttation  request  for  VISTA, 
the  House,  oft  the  other  hand,  would 
reduce  VISTA's  budget  to  $25  million,  a 
million  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1967 
budget  for  a  program  which  clearly  needs 
to  be  expanded,  not  cut  back.  There  are 
3.417  VISTA  Volunteers  In  the  field  and 
another  763  ki  training.  There  are  197 
VISTA  volunteers  in  New  Yoi*  Cily. 
With  a  cut  in  the  antlpoverty  budget  to 
$1.6  billion,  arid  a  parallel  reduction  in 
the  VISTA  budget,  many  of  these  young 
people  could  not  continue  workliig,  or 
they  would  npt  be  replaced  when  they 
left.  Their  work  is  too  significant  to  per- 
mit this  to  hippen. 

I  include  aii  article  by  James  Wechsler 
from  the  New  York  Post  of  November  15, 
entitled  "Troubled  VISTA."  It  shows  not 
only  the  succosses  of  VISTA  in  New  York 
City,  but  the  local  effects  of  the  Congress' 
irresponsibility : 

IProm  the  Nef  Tork  (N.T.)  Post.  Nov.  16. 
1967] 

tOXTBLD    VISTA 

(By  iames  A.  Wechsler) 
In  deference  to  the  plea  of  Labor  Secre- 
tary Wirta  for  Accentuation  of  positive  news. 
It  would  seem  i  fitting  to  devote  today's  re- 


I 


marks  to  the  de  Heated  efforts  of  blonde, 
brlgbt-eyed,  ao-y^r-old  Charlene  Todd  in 
bshalf  of  Manhattan's  underprivileged. 

Tet  even  this  story  will  fall  to  meet  the 
Secretary's  agonlaed  pfeecrlptlon  for  cheer- 
ful reporting.  At  the  moment  Miss  Todd  and 
most  of  the  199  other  VISTA  (Volunteers 
in  Service  to  AmSrlca)  workers  assigned  to 
this  city  are  flgbllng  mad. 

The  cause  of  tlteir  anger  Is  the  mindless 
Congressional  rampage  against  anti-poverty 
appropriations  taat  has  resulted  in  the 
temporary  shutdown  of  some  projects  in  New 
Tork  and  other  key  battlegrounds. 

It  is  no  solace  jto  Charlene  Todd  and  her 
cohorts  that  VIsTA,  often  described  as  the 
domestic  counterpart  of  the  Peace  Corps,  is 
likely  to  suffer  leA  from  the  fiscal  onslaught 
than  such  indigenous  neighborhood  opera, 
tlons  as  Head  St^. 

"I  suppose  we  n^ay  survive  because  most  of 
us  in  VISTA  cmnej  from  middle-class  famlUet 
and  Congressmei^  are  worried  about  how 
such  people  mlg^t  react,"  Miss  Tood  re- 
marked yesterday^ 

"But  the  effect  lof  the  whole  drive  against 
all  the  poverty  lirograms  could  be  terrible 
in  the  neighborhoods  where  we  work.  The 
people  feel  it's  a  war  against  them." 

So  outraged  ar*  VISTA's  young  men  and 
women  by  the  "economy"  crvisade  on  Capitol 
HIU  that  they  w^e  meeting  last  night  to 
discuss  the  disposal  of  their  own  modest 
pay  checks.  The\i  Urst  Instinct  was  to  donate* 
this  week's  stipend  to  Community  Action 
Program  units,  but  so  many  have  closed 
down  that  a  ne*  strategy  was  being  formu- 
lated. 

"My  feeling  Is  tbat  we  should  all  send  our 
checks — unendorsed — to  Congressman  Ford," 
Miss  Todd  said. 

Her  comment  slkould  be  of  special  Interest 
to  Mr.  FMd,  the  qOP  HoTue  whip;  she  comes 
from  his  home  state  of  Michigan;  during  her 
college  years  (class  of  '86  at  Western  Iiflch- 
Igan)  she  was  an  active  young  Republican, 
and  remains  a  devoted  Romneylte.  Her  father 
Is  an  engineer  for  the  U.S.  Rubber  Co.;  there 
Is  not  a  subverslse  In  the  household. 

Miss  Todd  works  out  of  a  cluttered,  often 
ttunultuous  groiuid-flocr  oOoe  In  a  tenement 
at  101  W.  Mth  si  (a  street  of  very  sad  re- 
nown) .  Most  of  Iter  enesgies  are  devoted  to 
obtaining  Jobs  to  Idle,  frustrated  Negro 
youths;  she  does  oo  by  ruthlessly  slashing  red 
tape  and  directly  approaching  private  enter- 
prises. I 

Some,  such  as  the  SIo<m  Supermarket, 
have  been  wantily  responsive.  In  three 
months,  Miss  To4d  observes  in  such  casual 
tones  that  one  eannot  disbelieve  her,  she 
has  found  employment  for  200  kids. 

"The  older  ones  Just  wont  go  to  the  New 
Tork  State  Employment  Service  any  more,' 
she  says.  "They'rs  found  it  takes  weeks  sod 
weeks   to  get  anything — or  nothing." 

When  I  talked  with  Miss  Todd,  Jim  La- 
ham,  a  22-year.|old  VISTA  worker  fnm 
Massachusetts,  and  Richard  Thompson,  t 
31 -year-old  Negro  resident  of  the  area  In 
which  she  works,  were  with  her.  Much  o( 
the  time  she  and  Laham  (who  concentrates 
on  rent  problemsjat  an  office  at  73  W.  lOStb 
St.)  held  the  floor,  discussing  their  work 
and  the  hideous  jcost  of  war. 

Then,  toweurd  the  end,  Thompson,  (or 
whom  Miss  Toddl  has  Just  found  a  research 
Job  at  the  Kauffleld  Engineering  Co.,  spoke 
out  with  sudden  emotion: 

"People  like  mj^lf  never  had  anyone  take 
a  real  Interest  in  us  untU  Charlene  and  ber 
friends  came  Imo  the  neighborhood,"  be 
said. 

"That  office  Is  the  one  place  we  knov 
where  we  can  fln(I  human  beings — now  kldi 
are  coming  there  from  all  oter.  Charlene  htt 
the  trust  and  fait  i  of  the  people.  That's  wfast 
counts." 

Then    the    talk    turned    to   the   battle  d 
Washington    ovei    antlpoverty    funds, 
Thompson  exclaimed: 

"If   they   cut  1 ;   all   the  way  down,  w«H 


be  feeling  the  whole  country  doesn't  give 
a  damn  about  people  like  us.  Then  there 
could  really  be  a  bad  summer — you  hear 
that  all  over." 

One  of  Miss  Todd*  major  pleas  to  aU  "those 
Oxt  tries  to  aid  is  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation even  while  working;  she  has  helped 
Thompson  gain  admission  to  New  Tork  Com- 
munity College  for  the  spring  semester. 

"I  don't  want  anyone  to  feel  satisfied  lust 
because  he's  making  a  buck  or  two  an  hour  " 
ibe  says.  ' 

There  were  some  IntlmaUons  on  the 
Washington  wire  last  night  that  a  semblance 
of  sanity  was  returning  to  the  House  But 
the  outcome  is  far  from  clear,  and  the  war- 
riors against  the  defenseless  have  not  aban- 
doned the  field. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  there  U  so  much  de- 
cency and  concern  In  affluent  America  as 
•lempllfled  by  these  VISTA  kids,  and  so 
much  yearning  for  hope,  symbolized  by 
Mchard  Thompson;  and  when  these  two 
Americas  meet,  there  is  fraternity  and  dla- 
kigue.  If  that  vision  is  shattered,  let  there  be 
no  doubt  about  who  Incited  the  riots-  the 
eonsplrators  are  sitting  in  Congress'  and 
the  decisive  roU-oaUs  are  near 


Hob.  James  E.  Webfc,  NASA 
tratoi^— Part  III 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  31.  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
herewith  Part  m  and  conclusion  on  the 
Fortune  magazine  article  on  Mr  James 
Webb,  NASA  Administrator: 
Past  m 
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K^ert  Says  NatioB  on  Verfe  of  Explosive 
Medical  Sitnatioii— Renews  Cnll  for 
Hearinp 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  n,oKiiu 
a  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21.  1967 
Ui.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nie  National  Advlsoiy  Commission  on 
HBjilth  Manpower  report  is  yet  another 
BKncator  that  the  NaUon  is  about  to  face 
•n  explosive  medical  situation  if  it  does 
not  act  now. 

to  the  past  year  we  have  seen  reports 
»ang  that  the  medical  price  index  has 
•iraled  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
!IS;^i*  we^have  seen  reports  that  the 
™^  ^{fcilitles.  although  among  the 
MK  m  the  world,  are  not  adequate  Now 
w  see  again  a  report  which  sets  out  that 
aor  manpower  is  woefully  trailing  our 
needs  in  the  field  of  health. 

Tl»t  all  bolls  down  to  one  fact.  We  do 
OM  have  enough,  no  reUef  Is  in  sight, 
ttd  what  we  do  have  Is  costing  more  and 
mat. 

I  tt^  this  points  up  the  need  to  look 
Wo  the  matter  of  hospital  and  medical 
««,  not  only  from  a  cost  factor  but 
nom  a  manpower  and  facility  viewpoint. 
for  the  three  are  all  Intertwined. 

I  called  for  an  InvesUgatlon  Into  the 
«W  cost  of  hospital  care  last  month 
ttdpolnted  out  that  the  cost  per  day  for 
«Wtal  care  has  doubled  in  the  past 
nwKle  and  Is  expected  to  rise  to  $100  per 
■y  In  the  near  future. 

One  of  the  things  that  bothers  me 
snout  the  setup  under  which  we  are  now 
JPenaing  is  that  we  are  constantly  talk- 
wi!u°"'  *PP«>priaUng  more  money  for 
"*«h  services,  but  we  are  not  properly 
^Jjewfaig  one  of  the  major  concerns— 
wy  the  cost  is  continuing  to  rise  at  such 
«  abirming  rate.  I  think  this  should 
*fTen  a  priority  position  and  I  urge 
■JJ^^jlngs  be  held  to  look  into  this 


ASSEtCBLT  or  1,600,000  PASTS 

PERT  U  only  one  of  dozens  of  Ingenious 
systems  and  procedures  that  NASA  has  de- 
veloped to  provide  "vlslbUlty"  and  to  achieve 
the   exacting  rellablUty  standards   of  space 
flight,  like  assembly  of  the   1.600.000  parts 
and  thirty  miles  of  wiring  In  the  ApoUo  space- 
craft alone.  Each  of  the  three  centers  con- 
cerned with  Apollo,  as  well  as  the  five  main 
contractors    (Boeing.    North   American.   Mc- 
ponnell-Douglas.     I.B.M.,     and    arumman) 
has  offices  "mirroring"  the  structure  of  the 
Apollo  program  headquarters  In  Washington 
Regulation  Is  so  rigid   that  a  worker  who 
ands  a  defective  part  may  not  repair  It  on 
the  spot,  however  trivial   the  problem-   he 
must  report   the  defect  through   channels, 
which    permits    a   formal    determination   of 
whether  the  fault,  say  In  design,   may  re- 
quire correction  all  the  way  beck  in  the  con- 
tractor's  laboratories.  At  the  same  time    a 
computerized    system    automatically    alerts 
not  only  NASA  but  also  armed-forces  users 
of  that  particular  part  to  be  on  guard  against 
defects.  An  item  classed  as  "engineering  criU- 
<»1."  meaning  its  failure   would  Jeopardise 
^e  lives  of  astronauts,  may  not  be  modified 
without    spedflc    authority    from    a   NASA 
officer. 

*.J^^^'  control  systems  are  aU  related  to 
the  ultimate  managerial  effort  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.   Kurt   H. 
Debus,  fifty-eight,  a  veteran  of  the  von  Braun 
group  of  Germans  whose  face  stUl  bears  the 
dueUng  scan  of  his  student  years  at  Darm- 
stadt^^  the  Cape  center  la  responsible  not  only 
for  the  launching  of  each  manned  mission 
but  also  for  aaaembly  of  the  rocket  and  space- 
craft and  for  the  final  checking  out  of  com- 
ponents—all  of  Which  must  be  coordinated 
™  ^^^^  "™*  schedules.  The  center's 
A7S0  NAiiA  employees  and  some  20,000  con- 
tactor workers  are  now  concentrating  their 
^orts  <m  the  final  assembly  of  the  mighty 
Saturn  V  rocket,  which  is  scheduled  for  iti 
first  test  flight  this  fall  (see  "Dr.  von  Braun-s 
All-Purpose  Space  Machine,"  PoBTtmx  May) 
Among  innumerable  other  facilities  at  the 
Cape,  NASA  has  created  a  "management  con- 
trol center"  as   big  as  a   university  lecture 
auditorium,    where    NASA    managers    meet 
OAUy  to  review  progress  and  decisions  with 
S?f^*^'  representatives  (see  picture  page 
82).   Walls  of   the  room   ar«  rovered   SlS 
computerized  presentations  of  the  state  of 
current   Jobs,   with   the   exact   requirements 
of  each  contractor  broken  down  aU  the  way 
from  long-term  objectives  to  work  shifts  for 
the    coming    seventy-two-hour    period— the 
latter  composed  of  dozens  of  specific  proce- 

«*i^  T^  °'  "^^^""^  '^y  require  a  docu- 
ment Of  400  or  600  pages  to  explain  It. 

A   CRAilTLT    OVERSICHT 

Against  a  background  of  such  thriving  for 
f!Il'^m°^'  i^**  stupidity  revealed  by  the  Arc 
that  killed  three  astronauts  at  Cape  Kennedy 
last  January  seems  as  unbelievable  as  it  was 
outrageous.  The  fire  was  made  possible  bv 
negligence  that  a  high-school  chemistry  stu- 

^^  "^It  ^l"  «P°"«d-*  spacecraft  clut- 
tered with  inflammable  materials,  a  maze 
Of  electrical  wiring  with  Inadequate  shield- 
ing, and  a  pressurized  atmoepherw  of  100 


Pw^nt  oxygen.  How  could  thU  have  hap- 

>„,^^'"  *°*^''  •■  "**  "■*«»•  »  glisstly, 
but  human  oversight,  that  ite  people Verei* 
pr^ccupled  with  other.  ^  obZ^ 
^Msxds  Of  space  flight  that  they  simply  dW 
^  ^^^^^^  consider  the  posslbUlty  of  a 
fire  on  the  ground.  In  space,  la  actual  fact 
m,';.^'?*^'  "  ^"'^Id^rably  less  be^^  of 
much  lower  pressurization.  One  official  re- 
morsefully compared   the  accident  to^  toe 

^T^»^?  ^*  ''^  ^  ^^  ^t<^^^s  comJoS 
^  v.^  iceberg,  in  thU  sense  the  fir»  wa* 
i7^^  ""*.."  "^''^^ele"  set  off  HhlS 
of  MLgry  reactions  with  serious  consequences 
for  Webb  and  his  agency.  "sequences 

««^  *^tJ!*^^^^  congressional  Investlga- 
Uon  NASA  and  North  American  pleaded 
Piilty  to  management  deficiencies  and  pow 
workmanship.  The  deficiencies  were  certamiy 
t^I^V^^^^^^-  t^°"8h  the  sweeping  pubUc 
S^o  b~Ped  upon  the  agency  aKa  the  con! 
t^^-  !^^^e  far  beyond  the  causes  of 

^ve  ^^b^  A*^'!;  *^  """^"'y  been^ce^: 
?>,-;„  American  replaced  virtuaUy  all 

f.^***P  5^,'J*8«'^°t  ot  its  ApoUo  team  (see 
A^^fn   ^^"°     ^J*<^*=     North     Ameri<»^ 
^^^^    ?'^''"   J^rtune.    June).   SlnSariy 
^rf.l'rti^*   !?""*   "^J**   personnel    shlftk. 
including  reassignment  of  the  program  man- 
ager for  the  Apollo  spacecraft.  NASA  also  has 
H^Tf^  "JI^^P^^  redesign  of  the  spacecraft 
im.,.i?  "^"^  "**  ^"»«^  «>'  flr«r  and  In- 
stituted new  safety  controls.  To  strengthen 
Its  immediate  Apollo  management,  NASA  has 
employed  Boeing  at  a  cost  of  »20  million  to 
supervise  the  matUig  of  the  Saturn  V  rocket 
to   the   ApoUo   command    capsule   and    the 
lunar  landing  vehlcle-an  extension  of  the 
work  Boeing  already  was  doing  to  Integrate 
the  three  stages  of  the  Saturn  V.  And  Webb 
.himself,  interpreting  the  criticism  resulting 
from  the  disaster  as  a  command  to  improve 
his  managerial  structure,  went  to  wcb*  on 
stm  another  reorganization  of  his  Waahlnc- 
ton  headquarters.  ' 

i-°?!Jl**P  ^^  *''*  creation  of  a  new  top- 
level  Office  of  OrganlzaUon  and  Management 
headed  by  Harold  B.  Plnger,  forty-tm«e  an 
aeronautical  engineer  with  long  NACA/ 
NASA  experience  and  a  national  reputation 
in  nuclear-rocket  research.  Plnger  has  been 
0ven  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  aU 
critical  decisions  In  NASA  headquarters  mak- 
ing him  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in 
!^!.  "Sf'**''''.  »il«  lob  also  Is  troubleshooting 
and  the  reinforcement  of  managerial  dls- 
clpime.  Second,  Webb  has  created  an  Office 
or  Program  Plans  and  Analysis  to  telghten 
coordlnaUon  of  future  planning  with  cur- 
rent operations.  Third,  and  perhaps  most 
important,  he  has  ordered  his  executive  sec- 
retariat to  monitor  acOvlties  throughout  the 
agency,  and  to  provide  what  amounta  to  a 
third  level  Of  "feedback."  The  over-all  objec- 
tive U  to  Improve  management  surveUlance 
without  altering  the  existing  balance  of  de- 
centralized authority. 

"What  we  want,"  says  Webb,  "U  a  system 
for  assembly-lUie  decisions  In  which  critical 
mionnatlon  not  only  U  fed  up  to  us  but  Is 
timed  so  that  it  arrives  at  the  moment  when 
a  decision  Is  needed.  Or  to  put  It  another 
way,  we  want  to  establish  over-the-shoulder 
management  to  solve  the  'localltls'  problem 
Our  managers  are  pretty  sophisticated,  but 
m  government  service  you  cannot  do  thlnra 
your  own  way  Just  because  you  happen  to 
be  running  a  SlOO-mllllon  Job  " 


POKX-BAXJUX   MOTTVXS? 

.^^.'°.  °!**°  happens  in  Issues  with  major 
political  ImpUcaUons,  however,  the  reaSy 
significant  Impact  of  the  Cape  Kennedy  dis- 
aster reaches  well  beyond  the  Immediate 
question  of  management  effecUveness  Por 
one  thing,  the  accident  has  led  to  a  revival  of 
long-standing  newspaper  charges  that  Webb's 
appointment  as  NASA  administrator  and 
some  of  his  subsequent  decisions  were  related 
to  political  mischief,  or  worse.  The  gUt  of  the 
<*"p«  1»  that  Senator  Kerr,  with  the  help 
of  Vice  President  Johnson,  originally  pushed 
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Webb's  appointment  because  of  Webb'a  ties 
wltb  tbe  KeiTiMcOee  InterestB,  and  that  this 
eventually  led  to  political  payolla.  Moat  Im- 
portant of  these  Is  said  to  be  NASA's  seleo- 
tion  of  North  American  for  two  major  Apcdlo 
contracts,  despite  tbe  fact  (which  la  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record)  that  another  company, 
Martin  Marietta,  was  the  first  cboloe  ot 
NASA's  source  evaluation  studies.  The  story 
goes  that  tbe  notorious  Bobby  Baker  had  a 
band  in  pushing  North  American's  Interests. 
And  pork-barrel  motives  are  widely  alleged  to 
have  been  behind  tbe  selection  of  Houston 
for  tbe  Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  Newsmen 
In  Washington  and  elsewhere  have  worked 
diligently  to  try  to  prove  these  various 
stories,  but  substantial  evidence  ot  wrong- 
doing has  yet  to  be  uncovered.  Nevertheless, 
the  charges  have  poisoned  the  atmosphere 
around  NASA,  aggravating  Its  embarrassment 
over  the  ApoUo  disaster. 

Ilie  charges  against  NASA  have  begun  to 
register  concrete  effects  on  tbe  agency's  pro- 
grams. They  are  a  fact<»'  In  the  cut  Congress 
currently  Is  Imposing  on  NASA's  budget  for 
fiscal  1968.  At  this  writing,  Its  request  for 
$6.1  billion  was  being  cut  by  about  6  percent. 
The  cut  is  also  signiflcant  because  Congress 
has  chosen  to  use  the  knife  on  poet-Apollo 
projects  and  to  leave  tbe  Apollo  program  vir- 
tually Intact.  The  main  victim  is  likely  to  be 
the  Voyager  program  to  land  an  instru- 
mented package  on  Mars  in  1978. 

What  seems  to  be  happening  is  that  NASA's 
current  rash  of  trouble  has  coincided  with, 
and  worsened,  a  deep  national  uncertainty 
on  what  to  do  next  in  space.  The  uncertainty 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  mounted 
a  program  of  such  colossal  proportions  pri- 
marily for  negative  reasons— to  compete  with 
the  Russians — and  has  never  really  thought 
out  its  positive  goals  in  space.  Military  8f>ace 
projects  are  directed  separately  by  the  Penta- 
gon  (on  a  budget  running  about  $2  billion 
a  year),  so  tbe  main  reason  for  NASA's 
emphasis  (73  percent  of  its  budget)  on  Apollo 
is  tlie  political  gain  the  U.S.  hope  to  register 
from  being  first  on  the  moon.  There  Is  a 
growing  feeling  among  NASA's  critics  that 
a  great  deal  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  unmanned  space  probes— exactly  the  type 
of  activity  that  Congress  is  now  cutting 
back.  The  critics'  simple  argument  Is  that 
the  U.S.  can  collect  much  more  scientific 
Information  for  muc^  less  naoney  by  using 
black  boxes  than  by  putting  men  tn  q>ace. 
Thedr  case  has  merit,  but  what  is  really 
needed  urgently  is  a  broad  evaluation  of  the 
nation's  long-term  policy.  The  capability 
that  NASA  has  built  up  Is  running  out  of 
work  so  rapidly — now  that  most  of  the  Apollo 
hardware  is  in  the  pipeline — that  contractors 
•re  laying  off  or  shifting  workers  with  spe- 
daUzed  qiace  talents  to  other  jobs  at  a  rate 
at  S.OOO  per  month.  This  wasting  capability 
Is  a  major  national  asset,  and  it  cannot  be 
reconstituted  quickly  or  cheaply. 

But  what  to  do  next  is  by  no  means  a  sim- 
ple question.  NASA  Itself  Is  divided.  One 
group  of  officials,  reportedly  Including  Dr. 
Oeorge  B.  Mueller,  associate  administrator 
for  manned  space  flight,  believes  that  a  spec- 
tacular goal  comparable  with  the  moon  Is 
essential  not  only  to  maintain  public  sup- 
port but  also  to  preserve  the  gung  ho  spirit 
Inside  the  agency.  This  group  favors  a  bold 
commitment  now  to  an  eventual  manned 
landing  oa  Mars,  which  Is  the  most  inter- 
esting and  accessible  planet;  1986  is  said  to 
be  the  favored  date.  Other  ofllcials,  not- 
ably including  Webb,  think  It  to  too  early 
to  make  such  a  decision;  besides,  some  esti- 
mates nm  as  high  as  $200  blUion  for  the  cost 
of  landing  a  man  on  Mars.  NASA's  official 
attitude,  as  a  result,  has  come  to  be  an  \mex- 
cltlng  compromise;  to  defer  fixing  a  spectac- 
ular new  goal,  but  to  go  ahead  with  major 
undertakings  to  determine  the  feasibility 
ot  planetary  exploration. 

WhUs  ooncentratlng  on  the  moon  land- 
ing as  Its  immediate  objective,  NASA  plans 
to  build  Its  longer-term  operations  around 


such  unmanned  probes  as  Voyager  to  study 
conditions  on  ophttr  planets,  the  development 
of  nuclear  eng^es  for  very  distant  manned 
flights,  and  Its  ApoDo  Applications  program. 
Tbe  appllcattou  wlU  Include  further  land- 
ings on  the  m»on  and  long-duration  earth 
orblUng,  say  for  several  months,  to  deter- 
mine man's  capacity  for  prolonged  space 
voyages.  At  the  same  time,  Webb  wants  to 
undertake  ext^isive  earth  "sensing"  experi- 
ments to  devdop  the  use  of  satellites  for 
such  observatiens  as  surveying  crop  condi- 
tions, locating  ore  deposits  and  schools  of 
fish,  and  even  making  population  estimates 
by  infrared  measurement  of  housing  pro- 
liferation. 

If  Jim  Webtaj  has  his  way,  the  space  pro- 
gram will  Boo^  enter  a  phase  of  consider- 
able commercial  utilization,  In  addition  to 
the  advances  it  already  has  contributed  to 
communication  and  weather  forecasting. 
Also,  the  progktim  he  proposes,  while  less 
exotic  than  putting  men  in  space  for  ex- 
ploration, will  preserve  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  new  sdentlflc  and  industrial  capa- 
bility and,  m(st  of  all,  tbe  management 
structure  that  NASA  has  created. 


Waters  of  th; 


World  Hold  Key  to  the 
Fotnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

I  or  iLLmoiB 

IN  THE  HOU&E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesaav.  November  22. 1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
view  of  the  gteat  interest  in  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area  and  throughout  the 
country  in  the  need  to  mahitaln  purifi- 
cation of  our] water,  I  feel  that  the  fol- 
lowing edltortal,  as  carried  in  tlie  No- 
vember 16  edition  of  the  Pointer,  merits 

careful  review. 
The  editorill  follows: 

Waters  of  t^s  Woau)  Hold  Ket  to  thx 

PUTUJtK 

In  a  NatiooTs  Business  article,  "Oceans 
Becoming  Everybody's  Business,"  Robert  W. 

Irelan  tells  wh$t  Is  happening  In  the  under- 
water world,  H#  states,  "Exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation of  tke  oceans  Is  no  longer  a  far- 
off  dream.  It's  happening — and  its  develop- 
ment Is  necessity.  It's  nothitjg  like  the  space 
race.  There  evSrything  is  federaUy  funded, 
federally  controlled." 

Ocean  exploration  is  being  carried  forward 
by  investor-ewned  industry  which  has  taken 
the  lead  in  undersea  exploration  and  devel- 
opment and  Is  pouring  billions  of  dollars  of 
its  own  maney  Into  the  job  "...  as  a  foot  in 
the  door  to  future  proSts."  Knowledgeable 
authorities  bellpve  that  what  goes  on  under 
the  oceans  will  be  far  more  significant  that 
the  expleratlan  af  space  to  the  United  States 
and  eventually  to  the  rest  of  the  world's 
nations  ar  well  At  the  present  time,  some 
760  companies  are  Involved  in  providing 
services  •r  products  related  to  ocean  science 
and  technolsgy. 

What  are  the  attractions  that  have  brought 
this  broadly  ba$ed  Interest?  Probably  one  of 
the  greatest  forms  of  wealth  in  the  sea  Is 
food — it  has  been  estimated  that  four  fifths 
of  the  life  that  exists  on  earth  is  to  be  found 
in  salt  water.  Development  of  techniques  to 
farm  the  seas  will  be  vital  if  we  are  to  feed 
a  fast  growing  world  population.  The  seas, 
it  is  thou^t,  will  be  the  source  of  new  medi- 
cines Which  will  contribute  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  now  incurable  diseases. 

The  mineral  (esources  which  the  seas  con- 
tain are  literally   beyond  imagining.   Here 


estimates  range  widely,  one  being  "...  that 
a  vacuum  cleaning  of  a  square  mUe  of  ocean 
selected  area,  could  reap 
6,000  tons  of  manganese,  4,000  tons  of  iron, 
and  125  tons  eaph  of  cobalt,  copper,  and 
nickel."  Tbe  poBltllities  are  legion. 

Up  to  this  tlme^  of  all  the  useful  materials 
in  or  under  the  ^a,  oil  has  been  the  most 
fuUy  utilized.  The  petroleum  Industry  has 
Invested  $6  bllllbn  in  development  off  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  some  9,000  weiu 
have  been  drllle<f  and  exploration  goes  for- 
ward around  the  Iworld.  Five  million  barrels 
a  day  amounting  to  over  16%  of  the  free 
world's  petroleum  production  comes  from 
beneath  tbe  sea.  I'ast  expanding  demand  re- 
quires maximiun  effort  In  undersea  oU  de- 
velopment. I 

Finally,  as  technology  advances,  the  oceanj 
will  become  a  lln^tless  source  of  man's  most 
basic  need,  a  plei|tlful  supply  of  pure  water. 

As  the  wealth  of  the  seas  becomes  more 
generaUy  realize^,  there  wUl  inevitably  be 
rivalry  tietween  nations  seeking  to  exploit 
these  resources  and  increasing  pressure  for 
control  of  undersea  activity.  Already  a  pro- 
posal has  been  made  that  the  United  Nations 
be  given  control  of  all  deep  sea  mineral  re- 
sources beyond  tfce  Continental  Shelf.  The 
delay  and  uncertainty  resulting  from  such 
control  could  stifle  the  technological  develop- 
ment now  permitting  us  to  go  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  ocean  in  search  of  its  re- 
sources. And  this  would  work  an  Incalculable 
disservice  to  the  world's  people  everywhere. 

In  the  long  run.  some  general  agreement  on 
the  allocation  »t  undersea  resources  may  be 
necessary.  Many  believe,  however,  that 
neither  our  knowledge  of  the  sea  nor  the 
mechanism  of  th$  UJI.  as  an  Instrument  of 

international  agreement  are  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  make  such  allocation  feasible  at 
this  time.  If  the  relative  freedom  of  th* 
undersea  frontlet  can  be  preserved,  it  ii 
highly  possible  t^at  the  United  States'  free 
competitive  entei|>rise  economy,  by  pioneer- 
ing imdersea  development,  could  make  an 
unprecedented  cohtrlbutlon  to  the  well-beiii( 
and  future  security  of  burgeoning  popula- 
tions in  every  corner  of  the  globe. 


Dissent  oj  Disobe^eBce — II 


EXTENSI< 


•N  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  HALE  ROGGS 

o*  LomsiAirA 
IN  THE  HOUSa  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaii  November  22. 1967 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rtmarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  broadcast 
over  WDSU-TV  and  WDSU  radio.  New 
Orleans,  La.,  on  October  25.  1967 : 
Dissent  <^  DtsosmtsNcs — II 

In  yesterday's!  editorial,  this  station 
pointed  out  the  I  breakdown  of  respect  for 
authority  that  se4ms  to  have  entered  Amer- 
ican life. 

As  one  exami^ejwe  mentioned  the  attempt 
by  militant  antl-Vletnam  demonstrators  to 
storm  the  Pentagon  over  the  weekend.  Thli 
incident,  although  isolated  in  its  ferocity,  U 
somewhat  symptomatic  of  what  is  happenlnf 
In  other  areas  of  our  society. 

On  college  campuses,  some  students  srs 
UteraUy  going  to  pot.  That  is,  the  taking  of 
dangeroiis  drugs— against  the  advice  of  re- 
spected medical  authorities — is  looked  upoa 
as  simply  the  thing  to  do. 

In  other  facets  of  American  society,  then 
has  been  a  breakdown  of  respect  tor  law 
and  order  ranging  from  senseless  urban  rtoto 
to  attempts  by  students  to  dictate  how  s 
university  should  be  administered. 
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What  Is  happening,  it  seems  to  us.  Is  that 
tbs  tradition  of  dissent  and  i>rotest  are  being 
nsd  more  for  an  excuse  than  tor  a  i«ason, 
nus.  teen-agers  dedda  that  they  know  bet- 
ter than  their  parents  and  so.  In  the  n^^nt 
at  dissent,  they  "drop  out"  and  wind,  up  in 
t  society  where  there  are  no  rules.  Adults 
in  the  name  of  protest  advocate  open  defiance 
of  authority  rather  than  seeking  r«dreas 
through  courts  or  Congress. 

Are  the  old  rules  of  respect  and  an  orderly 
loclety  paas6? 

We  think  not.  In  fact,  without  certain 
rules  there  would  be  no  society — orderly  or 
otherwise.  A  strengthening  of  moral  fiber 
is  needed  if  the  fabric  of  our  society  today 
to  not  to  be  tragically  weakened. 


School  Supt.  Jamss  F.  Tt»^^.nni1  «am- 
nientad: 

"As  he  leaves,  I  find  mywU  t>»iiivii»»  ^  p^ 
long  and  dedicated  yean  ha  has  Htw  to  tht 
ohUdren  of  this  dty. 

OOMTUBUnOK  as    II  II  lin 

'^'here  is  no  adequate  expnmioii  ot  apac*. 
oUtlon  for  thU  type  at  serrloa.  I  gasMlt  to 
sufficient  to  know  that  a  dty  Is  itabsr  and 
Uvea  are  more  fulflUed  bwsause  aa  a  taaeber 
and  as  an  administrator,  we  made  a  con- 
tribution." 


Dr.  Thaddens  Lnbcra 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nj.tKois 
'   IK  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  15.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  devoted  educators  In  America, 
me  of  our  finest  men.  is  retiring  on  De- 
eonber  1. 

Dr.  Thaddeus  Lubera,  associate  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Chicago,  HI,,  Is 
leaving  one  of  the  most  important  posi- 
tions in  our  city.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

In  the  42  years  he  has  served  the 
sdbool  system  In  Chicago,  he  has  played 
$  key  role  in  develophig  that  school 
Ifstem  into  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country. 

His  concern  with  educating  young- 
iters  and  preparing  them  to  make  adult 
decisions  has  provided  the  spark  of  en- 
thusiasm to  educators  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  serve  in  the  school 
UBtem  with  him  and  learn  from  him. 
^T.  Lubera  cares  deeply  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  youngsters  in  his 
care.  He  is  deeply  Interested  in  advanc- 
ing programs  of  education  to  serve  the 
ipeciflc  needs  of  the  Individual  student 
^  his  successes  in  the  field  are  known 
by  school  administrators,  principals  and 
teachers  throughout  our  country 

Dr.  Lubera's  results  and  his  record 
»ve  been  outstanding  in  every  detail 
Our  Chicago  community  will  miss  this 
Mh— a  man  whoUy  dedicated  to  foster- 
ing the  Ideals  of  education  hito  workable 
•nd  achievable  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  Is  a  brief  news 
eUK>ing  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
TObune  this  week  reporting  Dr,  Lubera's 
retirement.  We  in  Chicago  have  been  so 
wry  fortunate  to  have  this  generous,  in- 
novative man  to  guide  our  progress  in 
Mucation  that  I  bring  this  article  to 
me  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
nw>e  of  Representatives  so  that  they 
j^  share  Chicago's  pride  in  his  accom- 
Pnshmens. 

The  article  referred  to  foUows: 
Da.  LuBEXA  Quits  School  Post 
(By  Casey  Banas) 

Dr.  Thaddeus  J.  Lubera,  associate  superln- 
«0«t  of  schools  and  an  educator  in  the 
^[*  public  school  system  for  42-  years 
"•Wned  yeoterday,  effective  Dec.  1. 

»«»>era.  66,  had  planned  to  retire  next  Au- 
w«but  decided  to  leave  early  for  health 
*»n«.  He  has  been  oat  of  the  five  highest 
•""Bf  pubUc  school  officials  for  16  years. 


Lubera  had  put  special  emphasis  In  recent 
years  on  holding  in-service  training  ssMlons 
to  help  teachers  improve  their  Instructional 
methods  in  reading. 

During  September,  1966,  between  the  terms 
of  Benjamin  C.  Wmis,  former  school  super- 
intendent, and  Redmond,  he  had  served  as 
acting  superintendent. 

When  Herold  c.  Hunt  announced  his  de- 
sire to  step  down  as  school  superintendent 
in  1963,  Lubera  was  mentioned  as  possible 
successor. 

Lubera  began  his  career  in  1926  as  an  ele- 
mentary school  teacher. 
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^^'^'''ft"^  we  have  provided  an  emer- 
»]»^P«>rram  under  which  grants  of 
•*  Pcwy^of  the  "net  project  cost"  can 
te  eootribtrted  without  a  master  plan. 
utader  this  emergency  provision.  If  a  plan 
to  s^Mnltted  within  3  years,  the  grantee 
Is  then  eligible  to  receive  the  full  two- 
thirds  Federal  contribution. 

IWa  emergency  authority  expired  on 
November  1  of  this  year.  Ptor  the  sake 
of  the  one  major  r«)ld  transit  system 
which  Is  now  underway,  and  for  the 
many  others  which  are  In  the  contem- 
plation and  planning  stages.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  continue  this  «nergencT 
authority. 

The  committee  has  unanimously  rec* 
ommended  extension  of  this  authority 
I  Join  with  them  in  urging  that  we  grant 
this  extension. 

The  daily  commuters  and  our  other 
smog-bothered  oonsUtuents  need  and 
deserve  a  more  comfortable  existence 
T^e  extension  of  this  emergency  author- 
ity can  help  to  provide  It  for  them 
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SPEECH 
or 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CAI.I70KNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  21. 1967 
The  House  in  Committee  ot  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res. 
869)  extending  for  1  year  the  emergency 
provisions  of  the  urban  mass  transportation 
program. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
San  Francisco -Oakland  Bay  area  in  re- 
cent months  has  witnessed  the  growing 
construction  of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  System,  the  first  new  system  of 
its  kind  in  the  last  50  years. 

This  system  Is  enormously  expensive. 

It  has  been  financed  in  part  by  one  of 
the  largest  local  bond  Issues  of  all  time. 
Local  communities  and  their  residents 
have  made  a  considerable  sacrifice  In 
order  to  obtahi  this  system.  And  still 
there  is  a  need  for  more  financing.  TTie 
Federal  Government  can  and  should  help 
to  meet  this  need. 

Rapid  transit  may  be  expensive  to 
build,  but  In  the  long  run  It  is  one  of  the 
best  Investments  we  can  make.  Such  sys- 
tems reduce  automobile  congestion,  are 
safer,  reduce  air  pollutlMi,  and  add  hn- 
measurably  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
Intracity  travel  and,  therefore,  to  the 
growth  of  our  communities. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  recognized 
the  advantages  of  rapid  transit  and  the 
need  for  Federal  assistance  of  these  sys- 
tems. In  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  we  have  created  a  program 
to  foster  mass  rapid  transit  by  providing 
Federal  grants  of  up  to  two-thlids  of  the 
costs  of  the  system  which  cannot  be  fi- 
nanced by  operatmg  revenues.  In  this 
act  we  have  also  recognized  that  not  all 
of  our  communities  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  basic  statutory  requirement  that 
there  be  an  overall  area-wide  plan  before 
Federal  money  can  be  made  available. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
Of 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFAU 

or  CALiXromtnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  22, 1967 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  per- 
son Interested  In  the  continuing  effort 
to  help  communities  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  times  through  orderly  develop- 
ment and  growth  will,  I  am  sure,  want 
to  read  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  issue  of  Mayor  and 
Manager. 

Written  by  Charles  M.  Haar,  Assistant 
Secretary  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  it  sets  forth 
now  HUD  Is  using  Its  urban  mass  trans- 
portation programs  to  encourage  and 
faclUtate  comprehensive  city  planning. 

I  commend  the  article  to  your  atten- 
tion: 

TaANSTT,  PLANmMG,  AND  THS  QUALITT  OT  0TJ« 
ENVnONlCXMT 

(By  Charles  M.  Haar,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Metropolitan  Devel(^>ment.  D^iart- 
ment  or  Housing  and  Urban  Development) 
The   Essence   of  a  City   is   oonmiunlcation 

and  transportation. 

The  type  and  quality  of  transportation 
originally  put  into  an  area  wlU  have  great 
Impact  on  the  manner  in  which  that  area 
develops.  Transportation  helps  developing 
areas  shape  their  future,  determining  how 
scarce  land  resovu-ces  are  used,  where  Indus- 
try develops,  where  housmg  goes,  where  shop- 
ping centers  flourish.  Too  often  our  metro- 
Politan  areas  miss  this  opportunity. 

HUD,  in  facing  the  urban  challenge,  takea 
the  position  that  a  transportation  system 
cannot  be  superimposed  on  a  dty  after  all 
else  Is  planned  and  built.  Transportatton 
systems  are  a  vital  ocMnponent  ot  metro- 
politan development. 

Asaawnnt  noNmcAjiCB 
In  the  Ught  ot  Ita  influence  oo  urban 
growth,  transportattoD  planning  and  devel- 
opment are  seen  as  acttvtUes  ot  areawlde 
significance  within  urban  areas.  Intzadty 
tran^)ortation  has  become  crucial  to  the 
most  efficient  utilization  of  available  land 
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and  the  majdmom  acoeaalblllty  to  the  dty^ 
social  and  eoonomlc  amenltlea  and  employ- 
vaeni  opportunlOea.  In  serving  tbe^  func- 
tions— ^maximizing  accessibility  to  the  city^i 
amenltes,  and  Influencing  desirable  urban 
development — urtMUi  transportatlcxi  systems 
accomplish  thetr  higher  objective,  that  of  Im- 
proving the  condlUona  of  urban  life. 

Mass  transportation  Is  a  vital  factor  la. 
achieving  a  desirable  balance  between  con- 
centrated economic  development  and  decen- 
tralized residential  and  commercial  develop- 
ment. This  is  especially  so  In  larger  urban 
anna  wbere  the  dally  movement  of  people 
between  places  of  residence  and  employment 
has  resulted  In  the  "rush  hour"  congestion 
which  detracts  so  much  form  the  enjoynxent 
of  urban  life.  Unfortunately,  past  emphasis 
on  highway  development,  together  with  in- 
creasing rates  of  auto  ownership,  has  tended 
to  stifle  rather  than  stimulate  Intractty  cir- 
culation. 

BSi'lTBJt  XnCBAN  COIfVIGTTSATJON 

A  properly  plaimed  mass  transportation 
system,  when  utUlzed  In  conjunction  with  a 
IHt^MTly  planned  highway  system,  can  bring 
about  a  more  desirably  balanced  \zrban  con- 
flguratloa  through  Its  Influence  on  develop- 
ment In  transit  corridors.  Its  ability  to  relieve 
congestion  on  streets  and  highways,  and  Its 
provision  of  Improved  accessibility  to  em- 
ployment oppon^inltles. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  tf  mass  transit 
Is  to  aceompllsb  the  above  functions.  It  can- 
not be  planned  and  developed  In  Isolation. 
These  functions  are  Intricately  Interwoven 
Into  the  fabric  of  urban  life  and  growth,  and 
are  contingent  upon  the  orderly  development 
of  all  aqiects  of  urban  growth  on  an  area- 
wide  basis.  In  more  common  terminology, 
transportation  planning  and  programming 
must  be  carried  on  within  the  larger  frame- 
work of  areawlde  comprehensive  planning. 

Local  elective  and  administrative  officials 
must  play  an  intimate  role  In  such  planning 
and  programming  If  the  reeiUtant  systems 
are  to  meet  community  development  goals 
and  standards.  This  Is  true  whether  the 
process  Is  being  carried  on  for  a  small  In- 
dependent community  or  for  a  community 
which  is  part  of  a  large  metropolitan  com- 
plex.   

This  Is  where  the  arsenal  of  HUD's  metro- 
politan devdopment  programs,  working  In 
concert  with  State  and  local  govemmenla, 
can  be  and  are  of  significant  help. 

Initially,  each  community  must  articulate 
Its  own  derelopment  goals  and  standards.  In 
the  realm  of  urban  mass  transportation  It 
Is  particularly  Important  that  consideration 
be  given  to  the  socio-economic  character- 
istics of  nelgbl}orboods  and  the  effect  which 
provision  of  adequate  transportation  may 
have  on  those  characteristics.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  consideration  be  given  to  employ- 
ment potential  and  to  housing  requirements. 
and  that  these  be  related  to  the  need  for 
utilities,  schools,  hospitals,  libraries,  recrea- 
tional centen,  etc. 

The  linkage  between  employment,  housing, 
and  the  amenities  Is  transportation.  Kach 
conmiunlty'B  objective  as  to  type  of  Indus- 
trial and  residential  development  must  be 
related  to  areawlde  needs,  and  these  needs 
must  be  translated  Into  plans  and  programs 
which  are  In  conformance  with  community 
objectives. 

LOCAL    OmCIALS'    tOLK 

In  the  development  of  acceptable  areawlde 
plans.  Including  mass  transit,  and  In  the 
definition  of  areawlde  needs,  the  local  of- 
ficials must  play  an  active  and  continuous 
role  to  insure  that,  goals  are  being  met  and 
that  planned  develoment  meets  established 
,  standards. 

To  bridge  the  gap  between  comprehensive, 
area-wide  tiansportatlon  planning  of  the 
kind  aaslated  muler  the  701  Prognm,  and  ac- 
tuaUy  proivMlng  a  safe,  econonilc  and  rrttoUe 
transportatlan  syatsoi,  HUD  has  a  new  pto- 
gram  of  asajor  Inqiaet.  Upder  the  UrtMui 


Transportation  Act  of  1960,  the  Department 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  State  and 
local  pubUc  agencies  for  two-thirds  of  the 
ooct  of  ;Aan»lng.  engineering,  and  designing 
mass  transportation  projects.  This  jM-ogram 
also  aids  In  the  preparation  of  the  technical 
studies  needed  In  developing  transit  Improve- 
ment prog^rafu  for  an  urban  area.  A  number 
of  dues,  Budti  as  Atlanta,  Seattle  and  Oreat 
Falls,  Monta^  are  already  participating  In 
this  program; 

The  Implementation  of  plans  normally  rests 
with  various  Jurisdictions  and  agendee  with- 
in an  urban  area.  For  this  reason,  the  degree 
of  Implementation  will  probably  be  in  con- 
formance with  the  degree  of  Involvement  by 
those  agencies  and  Jurisdictions  In  plan  de- 
velopment. Based  on  financial  capability  and 
priority  of  needs,  areawlde  development  pro- 
grams sbouT)^  be  established  to  identify  the 
most  desiralile  time  sequence  for  meeting 
needs.  Such  programs  shoiUd  guide  each  ju- 
risdiction anil  agency  in  the  development  of 
Its  own  short-range  development  program- 
ming and  anfiual  budgeting  within  the  limits 
of  its  areal  abd  functional  respKsnsiblllty. 

MlJOB    GRANT    PROCKAMS 

To  aid  6u|h  programming,  HUD  has  two 
major  transit  grant  programs — one  for  capital 
Improvement,  the  other  to  demonstrate,  test 
and  develop  bew  or  Improved  mass  transport- 
ation facllltlN.  equipment,  services  or  tech- 
niques. Botli  programs  provide  grants  of  up 
to  two-thlrctt  of  the  cost.  In  the  case  of  the 
capital  program,  comprehensive  and  trans- 
portation planning  Is  a  i»«requislte  for  Fed- 
eral aid. 

Under  thise  grant  programs  large  seg- 
ments of  our  ivban  population  are  not  only 
riding  in  safer,  more  reliable  equipment,  but 
are  now  abl^  to  seek  and  hold  jobs,  secure 
adequate  madical  attention,  receive  on  edu- 
cation and  avail  themselves  of  improved 
shopping  and  recreation  facilities. 

This  respcKisiveness  to  human  needs  has 
been  the  hallmark  of  an  Increasing  number 
of  grants  majde  by  HUD's  Office  of  Metropoli- 
tan Developiient.  HUD's  function  is  not  to 
run  buses  cf'  trains,  Indispensable  as  that 
function  mav  be,  but  rather  to  Improve  the 
conditions  of  urban  life. 

In  this  context  I  must  also  i>olnt  out  that 
all  funded  projects  have  been  developed 
locally,  with  the  Federal  Involvement  re- 
stricted to  assistance  and  incentives.  And  as 
we  advance  we  will  inevitably  place  more 
and  more  eeliance  on  local  responsibility 
stimulated  and  guided  by  Federal  action  and 
resources.  This  Creative  Federalism  will  prove 
the  best  way  to  solve  many  problems.  It  Is 
also  the  way  we  can  give  all  Americans  the 
chance  to  look  to  their  own  efforts  for  the 
enrichment  (  f  their  own  lives. 
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T  le  War  on  Welfare 


EXTEt^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HONI  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoxnaiANA 

IN  THE  H<^USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  22, 1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
takeover  of  the  country's  welfare  sys- 
tem by  the  unelected  Judiciary  consti- 
tutes but  one  more  Socialist  step  toward 
court  legislfitlon  oi  guaranteed  wdfare 
rights  to  Insure  further  enslavement  of 
the  recipients. 

Next  we  (^  expect  the  Federal  judges 

to  equalize '  the  amount  of  the  dole  to 

overcome  diserlmlnation  in  the  size  of 

wdfare     checks     between     poor     and 

'wealttiy  States.  For  if  such  programing 


is  not  done  tlie  courts  "instant  welfare 
rights"  will  become  a  magnet  to  draw  tixt 
welfare  group  to  WashlngUm,  D.C.,  and 
other  large  welfare-paying  States.  The 
one  offsetting  advantage  might  be  buy. 
ing  Immigrants  for  population  explosion. 

Yet  whUe  Washington,  D.C.,  and  some 
Northern  States  offer  fatter  welfan 
checks,  the  rural  welfare  recipient  should 
think  for  himeelf  what  the  bigger  check 
will  buy  in  comparison  with  his  buying 
power  in  his  dountry  area. 

Program  oa  program,  yet  no  solution. 
ITie  temporary  relief  idea  until  the  re- 
cipient recovered  and  went  self-sufficient 
has  proven  a  myth.  Welfare  has  become  a 
way  of  life  to  many — ^in  some  Instances, 
three  generations  in  a  household  all  on- 
ployed  on  welfare.  Talk  of  national  com- 
mitment sounds  fine,  but  Judging  fFom 
past  history  jwill  but  create  additional 
problems  andj  solve  none.  After  all,  Uie 
heads  of  thesf  programs  and  their  well- 
paid  staffs  miust  Justify  their  existence 
and  expand  f6r  more  power. 

I  insert  the  editorial  from  the  Sunday 
Star  In  Washington,  D.C.,  for  Novem- 
ber 19,  1967.  which  discusses  the  prob- 
lem, following  my  remarks: 

Tbk  Chakgh^o  Rols  or  Public  Wcltau 

The  dedslonj  to  appeal  a  recent  fedsnl 
court  ruling  Which  has  struck  down  Vb» 
one-year  residency  requirement  for  public 
welfare  ellglbllljty  in  the  District  of  Ckiluinbts 
should  receive  full  support  from  the  Waait- 
Ington  community. 

In  Its  majonty  opinion,  the  three-]ud|( 
court  held  tluit  tills  restriction  violates  the 
constitutional  rights  of  persons  whose  need 
for  public  assistance  Is  no  leas  acute  by  virtut 
of  a  brief  stay  in  the  Nation's  Capital  tlisi 
it  would  be  If  they  were  long-time  Dlstdct 
residents. 

Judge  Holtzoir,  In  a  vigoroia  dissent,  dealt 
with  qtilte  a  dltferent  set  of  rights.  CongrcM* 
enactment  of  lihe  residence  rule,  he  argued, 
was  a  "reasonable"  effort  to  curtail  the  Uke- 
llhood  that  Washington  would  become  "i 
Mecca  for  migrants"  from  areas  where  wel- 
fare payments  are  smaller.  He  contended  fur- 
ther that  no  ,  matter  how  federal  judfM 
may  view  the  fnerits  of  this  goal,  Coagitat 
decision  was  a,  "^legitimate  legislative  ftinc- 
tlon"  in  whlchJ  the  courts  have  no  busioea 
meddling.  I 

Quite  frankly,  while  Judge  HoltzoflTs  srgn- 
ments  seem  sound  to  us.  we  have  no  floi 
optimism  that  the  residence  rule  will  surrlTt 
a  Supreme  Cois-t  review.  Certainly  the  prtt- 
ent  court  has  not  hesitated  on  previous  occs- 
slons  to  charge  Into  territory  regarded  m 
legislative  preserves.  Under  conditions  some- 
what similar  td  the  Washington  case,  more- 
over, welfare  residency  requirements  autbor- 
ized  by  state  law  in  Delaware  and  Connecti- 
cut recently  have  been  set  aside  by  fedcnl 
Judges.  I 

Nevertheless,  there  are  other  groundi  oa 
which  the  appeal  should  be  pressed. 

It  is  impt^ta^t  to  the  District,  in  the  Ikot 
place,  as  a  maltter  of  self-protection,  that  t 
lnetant-welfar4  la  to  be  allowed  here  tt 
should  also  be  [the  rule  everywhere  else  u  i 
matter  of  naticmal  Judicial  policy. 

Most  welfare  officials  are  of  the  oplnka 
that  If  residence  requirements  should  Im 
universally  abolished,  the  Impact  on  DistiM 
caseloads  and  an  the  District  treasury  would 
not  be  great.  There  is  no  firm  evidence, 
however,  on  which  to  base  this  view— ud 
it  seems  to  us  that  its  proponents  may  Im 
exceedingly  opttmistic.  Washington,  for  nr- 
lous  reasons,  has  always  been  a  magnet  It 
needy  migrant*  from  the  rural  South.  It  k 
the  first  major  oasis,  moreover,  on  the  iw* 
to  other  northern  dtles.  Is  It  not  logical  M 
assimie  that  spbetantial  numbers  of 
truly   needy   fi^nlUes,   having   for   tb* 
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time  an  opportimity  to  obtain  welfare  aid. 
would  choose  to  take  advantage  of  ItT  What-' 
ever  the  dimension  of  the  Impact  In  Wash- 
ington, however,  the  ellminatloo  of  the  rule 
would  surely  add  further  Impetus  to  the 
nstlonal  migratory  phenomenon. 

The  time  is  past  due  for  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  begin  looking  at  this 
migration — and  to  consider  means  of  slow- 
ing It  down — in  terms  of  its  effects  on  both 
tbe  problems  of  big  cities  and  the  well-being 
of  the  migrants  themselves. 

It  Is  not  our  contention  that  needy  fam- 
IHes  gravitate   to  dtles   from   rural   regions 
merely  to  capitalize  on  Uberal  reUef  grants. 
They    move,    quite    obviously,    because    the 
conditions  they  leave  are  intolerable.  They 
leave  In  the  hope  of  finding  Jobs,  decent 
housing  and  Uves  of  self  isufflciency.  For  great 
numbers  of  them,  however,  the  end  of  this 
dream    too    often   U   a   life   of   dependency 
through   welfare  which  leaves   them   nearly 
as  Isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  produc- 
tive life  as  they  were  before  they  left  home. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman,  to  his 
credit,  has  been  trying  to  sell  the  idea  that  a 
massive  naUonal  commitment  is  needed  to 
Improve  conditions  in  rural  areas.  He  warns 
that    unless    the    migration     is    somehow 
checked,   urban   problems   during   the   next 
dicade    could    reach    proporOone    not    now 
Imagined.  His  words  are  being  echoed  In- 
oeaiingly  by  such  groups  as  the  Economic 
Development  Administration. 
What  can  be  done  to  check  it? 
One  approach,  advanced  by  a  national  ad- 
fieory  committee  on  public  welfare,  has  urged 
that  the  federal  government  underwrite  na- 
ttonwide    standards    of    welfare    payments 
Which  would  assure  needy  people  everywhere 
ct  sufficient  funds  to  suljsist.  The  mechani- 
eil  problems  of  adJusUng  such  benefits  to 
nrying  costs  of  Uving  in  different  areas  would 
be  difficult  but  not  impossible  to  solve.  There 
k  SB  appeal   to   the  plan,   moreover,   as   a 
■Mans  of   leveling  the   unconscionable   dis- 
parities which  exist  in  welfare  today — such 
•ipariUes,  for  example,  as  a  $168.08  average 
■oathly  grant  of-^ald  to  dependent  children 
la  Washington,  D.C.,  a«  against  a  grant  of 
«)y  •34.M  under  tbe  same  program  In  North 
(aralina. 

R  seems  to  us,  however,  that  this  national 
•amdard  approach  suffers  the  same  fatal 
IMS  which  exist  in  other  variations  of  in- 
WBie-mwlntenance  proposals.  It  ts,  in  short 

•  openslve  that  no  Congress  in  the  fore- 
■MNUe  future  Is  apt  to  find  It  politically 
■Wble.  It  would  not  get  at  the  root  causes 

•  poverty.  Uke  the  negative  income  tax  it 
■  anegatlve  approach.  It  would  seem  to 
mme  its  beneficiaries  into  a  perpetual  state 

•  dspendency  rather  than  to  help  them  out 

More  productive  awiroachee  lie  In  the 
mim  Of  new  forms  of  federal  aid  to  encour- 
m  more  and  better  rural  jobs,  more  favor- 
awe  credit  and  tax  incentives  to  attract 
wtaess.  better  housing  and  better  schools, 
•me  means  of  upgrading  the  viablUty  of 
»«nUy  farms. 

Ihere  is  a  desperate  need,  too.  in  terms  of 
^  areas  as  weU  as  cities,  for  a  reorienU- 
a«crf  the  whole  concept  of  public  welfare 
"Mtance.  Welfare  began,  quite  simply    as 

•  necessary  dole  to  the  hopelessly  Indigent 
•M  no  doubt  that  sort  of  handout  wUl  con- 
ttme  indefinitely  to  be  needed  by  «>me  seg- 
■ttte  of  the  population.  As  a  means  of  mov- 
BfMy  substantial  number  of  recipients  out 
«•  rtate  of  dependency,  however,  the  tradi- 

■SofallTre"*  P''*'*""  **"'*  P"»^«<1  »  <«•- 

Jfcrtunately,  there  are  indications  that  this 
■"•age  finally  is  beginning  to  filter  through 
^Social  Security  amendments  to  the 
■«o-dependent  children  program,  oa 
™«the  Senate  resumes  debate  tomorrow. 
2"*°*  *  revoluUonary  departure  In  na- 
ly  welfare  policy.  As  amended  by  a  Sen- 
•^•ommittee.  the  House-passed  bill  has 
-^  softened  somewtMt.  But  It  appears  that 


the  Ami  bin  wlU  require  for  the  first  time,  as 
fSfl?.??*  '**  reortvlng  federal  funds,  the 
establishment  of  mandatary  work-training 
prognam,  day-care  centers  and  vasUy  ex- 
panded btrth-oontrol  programs.  The  bUI  also 
Is  Mpect«Kl  to  modify  the  senseless  policy 
that  has  discouraged  welfare  recipients  from 
WOTklng  by  deducUng  from  theU-  grants  any 
amounts  they  are  able.  Independently  to 
earn. 

Secretary  Gardner,  as  part  of  his  promised 
shakeup  of  the  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Department,  has  Just  moved  in  a  simi- 
lar dlrecuon  by  absorbing  the  old  susbslst- 
ence-ortented  Welfare  Administration  Into  a 
new  Social  and  Behabllltation  Service  Miss 
Mary  Switzer,  its  new  head,  says  the  service 
wiU  attempt  to  gear  its  activities  from  the 
outset  to  new  means  of  moving  people  odT 
relief  rolls  into  self-producUve  activities. 

•niese  are  Injmensely  encoxu-aglng  changes 
of  direcUon.  If  good  IntenUons  can  be  trans- 
lated into  effective  local  programs,  subetan- 
tial  gains  against  poverty  can  be  made  in  all 
types  of  commtmlUes.  Still,  In  terms  of  the 
larger  problem,  they  will  remain  piecemeal 
programs. 

The  sort  of  total  national  commitments 
which  Is  needed  to  slow  down  the  city-bound 
flood  of  legions  of  migrants,  largely  im- 
equlpped  to  cope  with  iirban  Ufe,  still  Is 
missing. 


Shenandoah  Valley,  Inc,  Celebrates  44th 
Amuvertary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  a  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vnctmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  t,  1967 
Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Inc..  celebrated 
their  44th  annual  banquet.  Shenandoah 
Valley.  Inc..  Is  a  nonprofit,  travel  pro- 
motion organization  consisting  of  those 
counties  In  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
that  are  part  of  the  great  Shenandoah 
Valley. 

Its  membership  comprises  leaders  In 
tourism,  industry,  and  commerce  In 
both  States. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  44th  annual 
banquet,     Shenandoah     Valley.     Inc 
saluted  Canada  In  her  centennial  year' 
The  speaker  was  Introduced  by  the  Hon- 
orable Pred  Q.  Pollard,  the  Ueutenant 
Governor  of  Virginia.  The  speaker,  Mrs 
Jean  Wadds.  is  a  member  of  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament.  I  submit  the  following 
background  Information  on  Mrs.  Wadds 
Mid  caU  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  her  very  thoughtful 
and  Inspiring  address.  Her  summary  of 
how  the  Canadian  Centennial  was  ob- 
served In  various  parts  of  America    I 
am  sure,  will  be  of  interest  to  other 
Members  of  the  House. 

BIO<atAPSICAI,    BXKICH 


Mrs.  Jean  Wadds.  whose  husband  Is 
Mr.  Robert  Wadds.  Is  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  Ontario  consUtuency  of 
Grenville  Dundas.  Mrs.  Wadds  was  bom 
in  1920  at  Newton  Robinson.  Ontario 
Her  father  was  the  Honorable  Earl  Rowe 
Who  was  a  Member  of  Parllam«it  for 
more  than  20  years  and  currently  is 
Lieutenant  Oovemor— Queen's  Reore- 
aentative — of  Ontario. 

Mrs.  Wadds  was  educated  at  the  Unl- 
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verslty  of  Toronto  and  WaUer  Business 
CoUege.  In  1946.  she  married  the  late  A 
CTalr  Casselman  who  was  a  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Grenville  Dundas  Upon 
his  death  in  1958,  Mrs.  Wadds  became 
the  conservative  candidate  In  that  riding 
and  won  election  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  a  bielection  held  that  year  She 
subsequently  has  been  reelected  In  the 
general  elections  of  1962,  1963.  and  1965 
In  1961,  she  was  a  Member  of  Canada's 
Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  and 
«ie  foUowing  year  was  appohited  Par- 
liamentary Secretary  to  the  Minister  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare.  Now  the 
Mnlor  women  Member  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons,  her  service  in  the 
House  has  included  work  on  the  Agricul- 
ture, Broadcasting,  Civil  Service  and  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  Committees  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Authors  As- 
sociation and  Vice  Chairman  of  UNICEP 
of  Canada. 

The  address  referred  to  follows: 
Addxess  or  Hon.  Jkan  Wadds  at  44th  Anni- 

yXHSABT     DlNNia     Or     SHENAlroOAH     VaIAXT 

Inc.,  Staunton,  Va.,  Novxaca^  4,  ^99^ 
It  is  very  exciting  for  my  husband  and  me  to 
take  a  day  off  from  our  beloved  St.  Lawrence 
VaUey  to  visit  for  the  first  time  the  renowned 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Both  our  Valleys  are  full 
of  history.  This  feature  of  Ai»i«n^n  life- 
respect  and  reverence  for  the  great  men  and 
events  In  your  past— is  one  many  Canadians 
admire  and  seek  to  emtilate.  In  this  our  Cen- 
tennial Year,  we  have  worked  with  con- 
siderable success  to  turn  otir  country  into 
one  enonnous  history  lesson  so  In  every  ham- 
let, vliiage,  town  and  dty  you  wlU  find  new 
interest  and  new  pride  in  the  story  of  our 
country. 

We  are  here  tonight— in  the  long  shadow 
or   a  history  we  have  shared  for  hundreds 

a  British  ccrtony  we  were  part  of  tbe  French 
empire.  The  same  wave  of  Intematlonal  dis- 
content which  helped  Britain  capture  New 
France   In    1759  had  an  echo  In   1778  when 
your  13  colonies  gained  their  Independence 
Flushed  with  that  success,  many  of  your  lead- 
ers beUeved   Canada  woiild   make  a  worthy 
addition  to  the  United  States  of  America  A 
series  of  skirmishes  early  in  the  19th  century 
ended  with  British  Troops  from  what  is  now 
Toronto    descending    on    Washington    and 
burning  down  the  original  White  House  The 
Minister  represents  in  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  the  riding  of  Niagara  Falls  where 
many   of   those   batUee   took   place   adding 
much  to  the  folklore  of  both  our  oountrlee 
My  own  children  are  direct  demandants  of 
those  who  travelled  up  the  Mohawk  VaUey 
in  N.Y.  State  to  take  advantage  of  free  land 
offered  by  the  British  Oovemment  to  those 
who  did  not  choose  to  follow  the  path  of  in- 
dependence   in    the    newly   formed    United 
States. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris— which  formaUy 
ended  those  hoetlUtlee— also  signalled  for 
your  country  and  mine  the  beginning  of  an 
unprecedented  period  of  IntemaUonal  peace 
and  co-operation.  We  have  been  able  now 
for  more  than  160  years  to  Uve  side  by  side 
with  a  border  defended  by  nothing  more 
beUlgerent  than  an  eagle-eyed  customs  of- 
flcer  and  disturbed  only  slightly  by  the  wel- 
come Invasions  of  tourUts  moving  freelv 
across  that  line.  "  ' 

It  was.  In  part,  the  imcertainty  created  in 
the  colonies  of  British  North  America  by  the 
American  CivU  War  which  persuaded  four 
ct  those  colonlea— widely  separated  and 
■parsely  setUed— to  unite  In  1867.  In  that 
year  a  decree  of  the  British  Parliament 
brought  together  the  colonlee  of  Nova 
Sootla,  New  Brunswick,  Lower  Canada  and 
Upper  Canada  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
Tou  have  here  tonight  my  husband  and 
myself,   bom  In  what  was  Upper  Cbnada- 
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»nd   Mr.   Gougli,   Mr.   HaUejr,   Mr.   Naugler, 

Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Rltcey  from  the  Pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia,  a  great  Province  from 
whence  we  recently  «hoe«  a  new  National 
Leader  for  my  political  perty.  It  la  the  100th 
Anniversary  of  that  event  we  are  celetttatlng 
with  a  year-long  program  of  eventa  and 
activities  which  has  changed  forever  the 
face  and  nature  of  our  country. 

Tour  nation  has  grown  since  1776  from 
13  colonies  to  50  states  stretching  from 
ocean  to  ocean  and  beyond;  so  Canada  has 
developed  from  those  four  colonies  with  a 
population  ot  lees  than  3.000,000  Into  a  na- 
tion of  ten  provinces,  two  northern  terrl- 
torlees  and  20,000.000  people. 

It  reaches — as  our  national  motto  says: 
"A  Marl  Usque  Ad  B4are"  from  Sea  to  Sea — 
and  also  from  your  border  to  the  polar 
regions.  We  have  endured  with  you  two  In- 
credible world  wars  and  the  great  depres- 
sion and  now,  second  In  geographical  size 
only  to  Russia,  we  share  with  you  a  standard 
of  Uvlng  unmatched  In  the  world  and  a 
futiire  full  of  the  certainty  of  great  achieve- 
ments yet  to  come. 

As  you  approach  your  bl-centennlal  year 
In  1976,  you  may  be  Interested  In  some  of 
the  things  Canada  Is  doing  this  year.  Our 
Centennial  Tear  celebration  began  at  mid- 
night last  New  Tear's  Eve,  as  our  Prime 
Minister,  the  Bon.  Lester  Pearson,  lit  a 
Centennial  Flame  Installed  on  the  front  lawn 
of  the  Parliament  Buildings  In  Ottawa.  Tele- 
vised on  all  networka  frtm  coast-to-coast, 
that  ughting  was  the  signal  for  Canadians  to 
usher  in,  in  their  own  way  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  our  nationhood.  Tlie  expressions 
they  chose  ranged  from  the  subUme  such 
as  religious  Watchnlght  Services  and  the 
pealing  ot  church  bells  to  the  merely  kooky. 
One  small  community  Bowden,  Manitoba, 
put  Itself  on  the  Centennial  map  by  piling 
up  outhouses  rendered  obsolete  by  a  new 
town  sewage  system  and  precisely  at  the 
stroke  ot  twelve  putting  the  torch  to  them. 
The  list  of  things  people  have  done  is  long 
and  full  of  strongly  individual  characterls- 
tlei.  Canadians  have  painted  bcuns,  hooked 
rugs.  ToUer-skated  long  distances,  paddled 
hundreds  of  miles,  written  hundreds  of 
books,  built  buildings,  walked  backwards 
from  town-to-town  and  even — in  the  case  ot 
cme  town — St.  Paul,  in  Alberta — built  a  land- 
ing field  for  unidentified  flying  objects. 
,  With  typical  Canadian  cannlneas  however 
that  i*nrting  field  also  doubles  as  a  skating 
link  In  winter. 

The  government — through  a  Centennial 
Coanmlssion  created  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment— provided  a  spectacular  range  of  proj- 
ects with  the  express  objective  of  Involv- 
ing as  many  Canadians  as  possible. 

We  have  sent  on  a  tour  reaching  every 
comer  of  Canada,  a  mobile  exhibit  carried 
by  train  or  by  tractor  trailer.  Using  every 
modem  dlq>lay  technique,  it  tells  Canada's 
■tory  from  the  Ice  Age  to  the  Space  Age  and 
as  of  today  nearly  10,000.000  people — ^half 
Canada's  population — have  seen  it  this  year. 
We  laiinched  a  giant  construction  program 
which  has  radically  altered  the  physical 
landscape  of  Canada.  Nearly  3.000  capital 
works  projects  "-jive  been  supported  by  Cen- 
tennial grants  designed  to  contribute  to  the 
cultural,  historical  or  recreational  life  of  the 
eommunltles  in  which  they  were  built. 

Centennial  Tear  is  also  the  occasion  for 
a  "Renaissance"  In  the  arts.  A  multl-mllllofi 
dollar  program  is  helping  outstanding  Cana- 
dian and  International  artists  tour  the  coun- 
try; hundreds  of  new  worlts  have  t)een  com- 
missioned and  contests  for  authors  and 
artists  have  resulted  in  literally  doaens  of 
new  books  and  artistic  works. 

Because  we  are  plagued  by  vast  distances 
In  Canada — 6,400  mUee  from  eastern  to  west- 
ern tip — the  Centennial  Oommlsaton  de- 
signed a  program  ci  travel  and  exchange 
(or  teen-age  Canadians  and  so  far  nearly 
•0,000  have  taken  part  and  have  seen  dl»- 
tant  parte  of  their  country. 


One  of  the  |m<ve  colorful  events  was  a 
canoe  race  fn^  the  Bocky  Mountains  to 
Montreal — a  dktance  of  3.600  miles.  Teams 

repreeentlng  each  of  the  i»-ovlnce8  and  terri- 
tories raced  by  stages  along  the  route  of  the 
early  fur  trade's  and  explorers  who  opened 
tip  our  vast  hibterland. 

The  list  of  Centennial  activities  goes  on 
and  on:  A  comtaunity  Improvement  program 
designed  to  spi  ,rk  new  ventures  in  urban  re- 
newal and  dey(  ilop  a  stronger  public  concern 
with  pollutloi  L  and  conservation;  fitness 
awards  prograi  us  to  help  our  school  popula- 
tion achieve  a  worthy  standard  of  physical 
well-being;  a\fards  to  people  reaching  100 
years  and  to  bf  hies  bom  on  July  1 — our  na- 
tional blrthdaf  and  so  on. 

No  such  lls^  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  thi  two  great  highlights  of  Cen- 
tennial Tear.  The  first  is,  of  covirse.  Expo  '67 
which  I  regretl  to  tell  you  is  now  closed  and 
If  you  missed  it  you  lost  the  opportunity  of 
a  Ufetime.  The  second -was  the  visit  of  Her 
Majesty  the  ^een  of  Canada  to  take  part 
in  our  birthday  celebrations.  As  Queen  of  a 
bilingual,  multi-cultural  country  like  Can- 
:ada.  Queen  Elizabeth  n  holds  a  very  special 
place  in  our  bearts.  With  power  effectively 
delegated  to  her  Canadian  government  which 
acts  independently  in  all  matters  affecting 
Canada  Internally,  the  Queen  still  remains 
the  symbol  of  pur  nationhood  and  our  mem- 
bership in  the!  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Those  of  jali  who  visited  Expo  wlU  know 
that  on  two  largely  man-made  Islands  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  there  was  created  an 
outstanding  tieetlmonlal  to  "Man  and  His 
World."  More  than  60  nations  exhibited  the 
finest  of  their  scientific,  cultural  and  artistic 
achievements.  The  gates  of  Expo  closed  last 
S\inday  and  more  than  50,000,000  visits  have 
been  recorded.  It  Is  estimated  that  more  than 
half — about  21,000,000 — were  from  the  United 
States  of  Amirlca. 

I  cannot  apeak  of  this  great  infiux  of 
American  visitors  Into  our  countxy  without 
being  reminded  that  one  of  the  most  heart- 
warming features  of  Canada's  centennial 
celebration  ie  the  way  all  countries  have 
shared  this  remarkable  event  with  us;  your 
country,  In  particular.  It  has  been  enco\irag- 
ing  to  see  in  Ottawa  all  international  discord 
set  aside  moopentarlly  as  the  nations  of  the 
world  Join  with  us.  This  stimmer  and  fall 
dozens  of  heaps  of  state  or  their  representa- 
tives came  to  Ottawa  and  to  Expo  to  express 
their  cotmtryV  good  wishes. 

Because  of  the  physical  proximity  and  the 
long  traditioq  of  mutual  support  and  respect 
between  our  two  countries,  it  is  certain  that 
this  nation  has  been  most  closely  involved 
In  our  rejoicing.  As  with  any  human  com- 
munity it  is  ihoee  closest  and  dearest  to  you 
who  Join  moft  fully  in  your  heartaches  but 
also  in  yoiir  Jubilation. 

Tour  county's  participation  in  our  birth- 
day party  started  In  spectacular  fashion.  Last 
December  th4  Canadian  Government  gave  to 
Rockefeller  Cfenter  a  giant  64-foot  Christmas 
tree  which,  installed  and  lighted  in  the  heart 
of  Manhattan,  became  a  focus  for  extensive 
publicity  for  Canada  and  Its  Centennial  Tear 
and  visible  i  videnoe  of  mutual  goodwill  in 
the  season  d  edicated  to  'that  goal. 

Then — like    mushrooms — testimonials    to 
Canada  and  its  Centennial  popped  up  all  over 
the  place.  Major  department  stores  installed 
window  displays  of  Canadian  goods  and  arti- 
facts. Every  kn&Jor  magazine  developed  one 
or  more  featjure  articles  on  Canada.  All  the 
big    networkj  shows    worked    in    their    own 
felicitations  to  Canada  and 
ooeet  to  coast  found  soine 
come  to  Canada  and  write 
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expression 
joumallsti 
opportunity 
about  it. 

Tit.  jnMHJ 

Week  cell 
York 


Jor  dttas  large-scale  Canada 
rare  orgaalaed.  In  New 
It  Is  eattmated  400.000  Oana- 
dlana  Uve— «everal  days  of  fun  aztd  fraUo 
pi^T>nj|ii    svary  day  la  Central  Park 
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there  was  aome  Itind  of  a  program  whether 
It  was  Ontario  Police  Drill  or  British  Coli;m- 
bla  log  roller;  of  stage  shows  directed  by 
Canadians  like  Bill  Davis,  producer  of  ttie 
famous  Hullabaloo  show  and  starring  Cana- 
dians like  WUUam  Shatner.  better  known  ■■ 
the  captain  of  space  ship  Enterprise  on  Star 
Trek.  That  celebration  cvUminated  in  a  Cen- 
tennial Ball  attended  by  Governor  Rocke- 
feller and  Mayor  XJndsay  as  well  as  our  own 
Prime  Minister,  t  know  our  Lady  Minister 
woxild  not  mtndj  me  Jnentlonlng  that  my 
husband  was  Chairman  of  the  N.Y.  Canada 
Week  Committee^  It  was  a  happy  combina- 
tion because  she  eased  for  him  much  of  the 
government  paper  work  and  red  tape.  They 
worked  together  with  great  enthusiasm,  the 
enthusiasm  she  has  put  into  this  whole  year 
of  Canada's  celeUraflng.  We  Canadians  of  all 
political  pfurties  jhave  admired  her  stamina 
and  commend  her  dedication  and  determina- 
tion which  have  been  ao  Instrumental  in  en- 
suring success  oa  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
projects. 

In  Los  Angeles,  too.  Americans  and  expa- 
triate Canadians  Joined  together  to  organise 
more  celebrations.  There  is  a  large  colony  of 
Canadians  in  t^e  entertainment  Industry 
there.  Bonanza's  own  Pa  Cartwrlght— better 
known  to  lis  as  Canada's  own  Lome  Greene — 
headed  a  long  list  of  Canadian  stars — Lloyd 
Bochner,  Paul  Anka,  Rich  Little  and  otben 
who  helped  make  West  Coast  Amerlcaiia 
aware  of  this  m^entous  event  In  Oanads*! 
history.  | 

In  all  the  mdjor  cities,  Chicago.  Detroit, 
Boston.  New  Orieans.  Miami,  Houston,  San 
Francisco,  St.  Louis  there  were  Canada  Week 
celebrations  which  focussed*  attention  on 
this  great  event.  If  any  proof  were  necessary 
that  all  this  goodwill  Is  not  a  one  way  street, 
I  oould  point  out  that  Canada  was  an  en- 
thusiastic participant  In  the  Seattle  Worldl 
Fair  and  was  the  first  ooimtry  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line  to  isupport  Hemlsfair  '68  now 
being  built  in  S4n  Antonio,  Texas. 

How  does  all  [this  relate  to  you  and  your 
organization?  1 1  believe  the  answer  can  be 
given  in  two  [words — "Involvement"  and 
"commitment."  What  Canada  sought  to  ac- 
complish in  its  Centennial  Year  was  the  ful- 
lest possible  involvement  of  every  citizen 
in  the  celebration  and  the  deepest  possible 
conMnitment  on  his  part  to  our  country  and 
its  future.  It  14  obvious  from  reading  your 
literature  that  jtou  have  the  same  kind  of  ob- 
jectives for  your  Valley  and  the  people  who 
live  and  work  in  it.  Tou  are  motivated  by 
strong  commerelal  Instincts  to  develop  the 
indtistrles  you  have  here — from  frult-grow- 
\^  Ing  to  tourism— but  there  is  also  a  sense  oJ 
a  deeper  reeponeibillty.  One  can  feel  the  de- 
termlnaticxi  to  piake  the  Valley  and  Its  own 
unique  contrlbiition  to  the  American  way  tt 
life  better  kn^wn  to  outsiders  and  man 
honored  by  its  fesldents. 

One  brochuret  reads  in  part:  "This  Is  a  J<* 
for  every  comriunity  .  .  .  This  is  a  Job  for 
every  individual  .  •  •  This  is  a  Job  for  tht 
schools  and  teachers  .  .  .'This  U  a  Job  for 
every  Chamber  of  Commerce,  every  dflc 
club  .  .  .  This  Is  a  Job  for  you  .  .  .  ." 

If  I  were  asved  to  find  words  to  describe 
the  attitude  of 'the  Canadian  government  to 
Its  Centennial  !  celebration,  I  could  find  no 
simpler  or  moi^  forthright  expression  than 
that.  It  epitomizes  that  personal  sense  of  in- 
volvement and  Commitment  which  Is  the  bed- 
rock of  all  our  democratic  Institutions  «nd 
through  which  (If  I  may  quote  Abrahsa 
Lincoln)  "we  shall  nobly  save  or  meiinly  lo«« 
the  last  best  ho4>e  of  earth." 

To  you  I  wlsn  to  extend  my  own  very  bei« 
wishes  and  thejbest  wishes  of  the  Eon.  Jo^ 
La  Marsh  the  povemor  of  Canada  for  yo* 
continued  success  and  the  fervent  hope  the! 
ws  each  shall  find — you  in  your  valley  ■>■' 
we  in  our  country — the  inspiration  for  0»t 
love  of  land  atul  pride  of  place  which  >* 
ennobled  mankind's  pursuit  of  excdlee* 
through  all  the  centuries. 


Tlie  Rkk  Vmnt  dw  Poor?— Or  WiU  It 
Be  ForeifB  Aid? 

SPEBCa 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAuroiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21.  1997 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  President  of  the 
World  Bank  have  recently  termed  the 
196iJ,'s  a  "decade  of  disappointment"  for 
■^tbe-lesser  developed  nations  of  the  world. 
These  observations  are  based  in  large 
part  on  the  failure  of  the  developed  in- 
dustrialized countries  to  devote  signifi- 
cant shares  of  their  wealth  to  assisting 
the  less-developed  nations.  The  United 
States,    despite    an    Internationally    fa- 
vored goal  of  devoting  at  least  1  percent 
of  its  gross  national  product  for  foreign 
aid,  has  this  year  devoted  only  a  little 
more  than  half  of  this  figure. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  reluctance 
to  provide  assistance  may  stem  from  the 

attitude  that  foreign  aid  is  a  giveaway 

humanitarian  and  helpful  to  its  recip- 
ients, but  still  a  giveaway— bringing  little 
benefit  to  the  donor.  However,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  dear  to  even  larger 
numbers  of.  people  that  foreign  aid  Is 
vital  to  the  preservation  of  peace  In  the 
world  and  ultimately  to  the  security  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Woods  of  the  World  Bank  recently 
reiterated  the  pohit  when  he  argued 
that  the  major  threat  to  the  world  today 
to  not  differences  in  ideology  between 
■ast  and  West,  but  the  "wide  disparity 
between  living  standards  of  the  rich 
countries  of  the  north  and  the  poor 
countries  of  the  south." 

Following  Mr.  Woods'  views,  the  New 
Yoric  Times  on  November  15  announced 
its  view  that— 

UntU  Congress  takes  more  seriously  the 
ttreat  to  American  security  posed  by  the 
world  poverty  gap,  the  prospects  for  In- 
creased development  aid  wiU  remain  poor 


These  are  some  of  the  stailt  statlstice  that 
lie  behind  World  Bank  Prealdait  Oeorge  D. 
Woods's  warning  that  the  hopeful  Decade  cf 
Development  once  promised  for  the  nlneteen- 
sixtles  has  degenerated  Into  a  Decade  of  Dl»- 
appointment  pointing  toward  disaster. 

Mr.  Woods,  a  hard-headed  former  invest- 
ment banker,  has  been  pleading  for  years 
with  Increasing  urgency  for  substantial  In- 
creases in  development  aid  from  the  rich 
naUona.  But  the  diminishing  effecUveneas  of 
his  pleas  can  be  seen  in  this  year's  United 
States  foreign-aid  budget— a  modest  Admln- 
UtraUon  request  that  is  being  slashed  to  new 
lows  by  a  hostile  Congress. 

To  try  to  reverse  this  drift  the  World  Bank 
chief  has  proposed  formaUon  of  an  Interna- 
tional committee  of  experts  to  assess  devel- 
opment results  to  date.  These,  he  asserts, 
have  not  been  as  inconsequential  as  many 
thlnfc  His  goal  u  to  plan  the  more  inten- 
sive future  effort  which  the  crisis  demands 
and  the  developed  nations  can  afford  Such 
a  study,  similar  to  one  undertaken  before 
the  Marshall  Plan  was  launched,  could  be 
useful  In  refocuslng  world  attenUon  on  the 
scope  and  nature  of  the  problem  and  the 
tools  avaUable  for  its  solution. 

But  the  basic  problem  is  one  of  national 
priorities  in  the  rich  nations.  Mr  Woods 
argues  persuasively  that  the  main  threat  to 
the  world  today  no  longer  springs  from  ideo- 
logical dUferences  between  East  and  West 
but  fTOTi  "the  wide  disparity  between  Uvlng 
standards  of  the  rich  countries  of  the  North 
and  the  poor  coimtrlee  of  the  South  " 

Washington,  which  spends  about  as  much 
in  a  month  to  wage  the  old  East-West  strug- 
gle In  one  comer  of  Asia  as  it  is  prepared  to 
spend  in  a  year  for  the  worldwide  war  on 
poverty,  obviously  does  not  share  this  assess- 
ment. DntU  it  does,  or  at  least  unttT^- 
gress  takes  more  seriously  the  threat  to 
American  security  posed  by  the  world  pov- 

^L^  !5?,P'^P**^  '<"'  »nc«a«d  develop- 
ment aid  wiU  remain  poor. 
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you  weU  know  I  Uved  In  a  lower  development 
project  which  possessed  many  problems  for 
me  and  my  family. 

Through  PHA  also  I  found  a  house  within 
my  budget. 

It  would  make  me  feel  proud  to  know  if 
you  would  kindly  write  PHA  here  and  give 
them  a  pat  on  the  back— with  many  thanks 
for  the  break  they  gave  us.  Enclosed  U  the 
picture  of  the. home  we  purchased.  We  feel 
very  proud  to  be  the  owners. 

As  for  myself— I  am  trying  to  encourage 
others  of  the  kind  and  considerate  -undM- 
standing  that  exUts  at  PHA,  Commerce 
Bldg.,  744  N.  4th  St.  I  would  feel  proud  If  the 
Honorable  President  Johnson  was  aware  of 
his  honorable  accomplishments. 

My  children  commented:  Mama,  this  Is 
the  best  house  we  ever  Uved  In.  It  dont  even 
have  rats.  I  bursted  into  tears  of  Joy  that  the 
Country  I  served  in  World  War  n,  haa  ftnallv 
made  things  possibly  True. 

-H„  ^v^°^  y°"  *^**  '"y  '•**«•  of  thought 
wui  be  of  some  good  towards  proereaTof 
your  duties  for  our  State.  Thankto(fyou  for 
your  fuU  courtesy  on  thU  matiw 


Socialism  and  Soiwd  Moaey 
Irreconcilable 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


I  urge  our  coUeagues  to  take  the  time 
to  read  this  provocative  and  sobering 
editorial;  which  I  Include  In  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Decadx  of  Disappoimtment 

Pbr  all  the  poverty  that  stlU  stalks  the 
Uims,  Americans  today  enjoy  an  average  per 
oaplto  inceme  of  more  than  »3,000  a  yew- 
•a  unprecedented  level  of  affluence  that  Is 
nslng  rapidly  toward  an  estimated  $4,500  per 
O^lte  a  year  by  the  end  of  the  century  In 
oontrast,  more  than  two  billion  people  in 'the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  today 
wi^/oc^^^*  °'*  average  annual  incomes  be- 
WW  »250.  At  the  present  slow  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  many  of  them  will  be  lucky 
tohave  added  $60  to  their  annual  Income  by 
»•  year  2000.  ' 

The  annual  increase  of  $40  billion  in  the 
muted  SUtes  gtoM  naUonal  product  is  only 
•Ughtly  less  than  the  total  gross  naOon^ 
Pwduct  Of  au  Of  Africa  or  of  todla.  a  natlra 
tt^  Y^*"^  *  ^"^  *'""  America's  popula- 
^^;.*^.^!  *''°"*'  ^°'"^*K°  assistance  of 
«•  United  States  and  other  rich  nations  to 
«  struggling,  underdeveloped  world  has 
»ntt  from  a  promised  1  per  oent  of  national 
S?^«^  ^^  -ix-tenth.  of  1  p«.  o^ 
»•  »Uo  continues  to  Oiop.  although  the 
2J^or^  and  the  abUlty  to  absorb  it  an 


New  Homeowner  Grateful  for  FHA 
Coanselinc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  3.  1967 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recenUy 
received  a  heartwarming  letter  from  a 
constituent  in  Milwaukee  who  found  a 
new  home  for  her  family  of  seven  chil- 
dren through  an  experimental  Federal 
Housing  Administration  counseling  serv- 
Ice  recently  Introduced  in  Milwaukee 

The  PHA  home  counseling  service 
provides  prospective  homebuyers  with 
Information  on  current  listings  of  low- 
wid  moderate-income  houses,  and  helps 
these  buyers  to  make  an  informed  selec- 
tion. 

I  include  the  letter  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  because  it  attests  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  new  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration service: 

Mt  Dim  Honosabi*  Cow CBrssMAif :  With 
the  many  tasks  that  Involve  yotu-  time  It 
would  be  a  devoted  thought  to  express  the 
compliment  to  you  and  our  Honorable  Presi- 

S;?l.'^v^'^Jl°'  **"*  PHA-Houslng  here  in 
MUwaukee.  Through  the  kind  and  consider- 
ate counseling  of  both  Mr.  Klemlc  and  Mrs 
Schoenerman  here  in  MUwaukee,  FHA  tmve 
me  my  husband,  seven  chUdien.  and  two 
parakeets  a  comfortable  home  to  Uve  In.  Aa 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  auMoa^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday.  November  22. 1987 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
November  22  edition  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une carried  an  interesttag  column  by  the 
widely  rejected  international  colum- 
nist. Dr.  Melchior  Palyi,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  relationship  between  the  Brit- 
ish devaluation  and  the  Socialist  govern- 
ments which  have  ruled  or.  I  might  add 
had  misruled  that  country 

The  article  foUows: 
Socialism  akd  Sound  Monxt  laakcoNciLABU 
( By  Dr.  Melchior  Palyl) 

At^**w.^'^  ^  go'^emments— MacDonald. 
ImT"  lM7^;:7**'rf*  «»e'aluatlons:  1931. 
1^.  1967  EvldenUy.  socialism  and  sound 
money  are  irreconcilable 

For  a  century,  sterling  was  the  foremost 
currency.  UteraUy  as  good  as  gold.  Slnw^t 
Sunday's  14J  per  cent  cut,  Ite  gold  v^uels 
about  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  36  yew.  wo 

«^^  ^°"^''  ""*  ^'^*''*"  o'  »*»•  world's 
gambler-speculators. 

if  ^lyZ^"^  devaluation,  the  government  did 

Lh  «nf.*h*f°^  f?^'"***  ''^^''^  overruled. 
Each  time,  before  the  event,  the  BriUsh  au- 
thorttles  assured  the  world  that  they  had  no 
1«  -.h^.k'  "^^''^tS  o«  the  dom«tic  sav- 
f^— K  „  *^ '°"'^°  creditors;  each  time 
they  broke  shamelessly  their  often  repeated^ 
solemn  promises.    ("Governments  are^u^ 

^^?.    .^^^^•"  <l»o"ng  Ga"et  Garett] 
This  latest  exercise  In  counterfeiting  was 

Zh**  o^?***  "^"  ^'  °°«  ^  19«-  SlmU^ltie. 
^1.  H,i^  '^^  striking,  but  With  at  least  one 
^eat  difference.  Then,  as  now.  foreign  credit 
was  avauable  to  save  sterUng.  but  the  tor- 
elgn  bankers  requested  that  Britain  put  iu 
flnanaclal  house  in  order.  i-   ••  »« 

T.TNION8    WXBX   OBSTACLB 

Then,  as  now,  the  politicians  refused  to 
balance  the  budget  by  cutting  social  ex- 
penditures. Then,  a.  now.  the  trade  unions 
were  the  prime  obstacle. 

jJ^  Itfi.'H*''^'*''^'^""  °'  sterling  from  the 
the  British  people  from  their  lethanrv  It 
made  them  understand  that  the  tottUi  de- 
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■traction  of  their  currency  w*b  threatening 
and  to  aeoept  the  sacriflcea  heret<tfore  re- 

fUMd. 

•nie  big  difference  In  1907  la  that  now 
British  labor  asked  for  devaliiatlon.  In  the 
mlstnlTf^  notion  that  It  U  an  altemattve  to 
flocal  dladpllne.  The  shock  therapy  worked  In 
19S1.  WUl  It  work  now?  Scarcely  so.  given 
the  prevailing  mentality  and  Harold  Wilson's 
character,  or  lack  of  It. 

MORS    KVALUATION 

In  other  words,  the  world  will  have  to  pre- 
pare Itself  for  the  unpleasant  prospect  that 
sterling's  via  dolorosa  has  not  reached  Its 
end,  and  more  sterling  devaluations  may  lie 
ahead — within  a  year  or  two. 

To  stop  the  tUght  of  capital  Is-  the  Im- 
mediate problem.  What  matters  Is  the  restor- 
ation of  confidence  in  the  ooimtry's  solvency. 
But  confidence  is  undamined'by  the  per- 
sistent and  everlasting  trade  deficit  that  will 
not  be  cured  automatically  by  the  devalua- 
tion. 

■zporti  win  be  stimulated  for  a  while,  but 
Imparts  will  become  more  costly  and  do- 
mestic prices  will  rise.  The  more  so,  since 
there  is  in>t>'*"g  in  the  prime  minister's 
"cards"  that  would  assure  the  restoration  of 
discipline  on  the  labor  market. 

The  deflationary  measures  announced  by 
ICr.  WUaon  are  too  vague,  and  there  la  no 
ass\irance  they  will  be  vigorously  applied  If 
and  when  sotne  Improvement  in  the  coun- 
'toy^  trade  balance  show  up. 

What  *'*rr*"'  now  to  sterling  is  of  deep- 
wt  -tgwina^w/^  for  the  whole  world — for  the 
dollar.  In  partlciUar.  The  monetary  system 
of  the  world  rested  since  the  late  iMO's  on 
the  famous  "cooperation  of  central  banks." 
csinrroas  malm. 

But  wftan  the  emergency  turns  out  to  be 
ft  pecmanent  one,  the  European  creditor 
central  banks  refuse  to  go  along.  Hence,  the 
brsakdown  of  sterling.  As  for  the  dollar,  the 
haadwrttlng  Is  clear  to  all  n^o  can  read. 
Our  money  has  stood  the  strain  of  huge  an- 
nual payments  deficits  because  the  leading 
central  banks  absorb  the  surplus  dollars. 

Now.  they  are  on  record  that  their  finan- 
cial endurance  has  its  limitations.  They  will 
not  let  their  own  eurrenclea  go  down  the 
drain  with  either  sterling  or  with  the  dollar. 
Central  bank  cooperation  Is  coming  to  an 
end,  as  It  must,  when  It  becomes  an  unbear- 
able burden  on  those  who  pay  the  bill. 
«ooa  ooTTKTBiBS  uuprut 

The  devaluation  of  a  leading  currency  is 
a  "beggar  your  neighbor"  policy.  It  will  result 
in  commercial  and  financial  warfare  on  a 
global  scale.  The  poorest  countries  will  be 
the  greatest  losers.  We  are  beading  for  the 
same  kind  of  international  chaos  that 
marked  the  1930'8. 

Multilateral  tariff  reductions  and  central 
bank  ooc^^ratlon  were  supposed  to  be  the 
earmarks  at  the  Oood  [international]  So- 
ciety. Tills  time,  its  breiakdown  cannot  be 
Idamed  any  more  on  the  gold  standard,  that 
had  been  put  "on  Ice"  ever  since  the  early 
1930a. 

Devaluation  is  the  last  refuge  of  the 
( political  1  sco\mdrel. 


Scicacc  and  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   MKW    TOSK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVB8 

Tuetday.  November  21. 1967 

Mr.  RTAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  in- 
teresting article  by  Judith  Randal  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 


on  Novembet  17,  oonoeming  the  subject 
of  "sdoice  ^Utlcs."  and  the  allocation 
of  research  funds.  The  concept  of  poli- 
tics in  scieitce  does  not  tend  to  arise 
spontaneous!^  for  the  average  layman 
since  politica  seems  so  much  a  function 
of  pragmatlffn  and  the  practical  world, 
and  science  suggests  obscure  hsrpotheses 
and  highly  oomplex  formulations. 

Thus  it  is  that  I  think  that  Judith 
Randal  has  performed  a  real  service  in 
reporting  the  comments  of  Daniel  Oreen- 
berg,  news  editor  of  Science  magazine 
who  pointed  out  the  relationship  between 
these  two  o^dly-mated  areas  and  the 
serious  effecH  of  that  relationship  on  our 
society.  Mr.  Oreenberg  made  his  remarks 
to  a  meetinfif  of  the  Council  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  Writing  on  Nov- 
ember 16,  in  Washington. 

I  think  it  Is  useful  to  clarify  that  the 
stated  $17  billion  yearly  outlay  goes  in 
large  part  to  research  and  development 
programs.  Although  popularly  referred 
to  as  science,  these  are  primarily  tech- 
nology and  engineering  programs — not 
science. 

I  commenfi  this  thoughtful  article  to 
th^  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Nov.  17.  19671 

RESEABCH    fVTTDS    SKCEBCT    IS    CBARCED 

Oy  Judith  Randal) 

CI.ATTON,  Mo. — Although  science  costs 
American  taxpayers  (17  billion  a  year,  most 
of  the  decisions  on  "who  gets  what  for  re- 
search" are  i^ade  without  public  discussion 
and  behind  dosed  doors,  says  an  expert  <m 
the  politics  of  science.  . 

The  result,  says  Daniel  Oreenberg,  news 
editor  of  Science  magazine,  is  that  more  than 
13  percent  of  the  federal  budget — amounting 
to  about  3  percent  of  the  Gross  National 
Product — Is  under  control  of  a  scientific 
oonununlty  ttiat  "Is  not  encouraging  public 
inquiry  into  .its  tax -supported  internal  af- 
fairs." j 

Oreenberg,  known  for  his  studies  of  re- 
lationships between  government  and  science 
observations,  spoke  yesterday  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence Writing  ^ere. 

Research  «nd  development  money's  have 
had  a  tremendous  Impact,  he  said.  Not  only 
on  scientiflc  i  progress  but  on  American  so- 
ciety as  a  wh9le. 

QUCATION    nXLD   CTTED 

Oreenberg  i  cited  education  as  a  case  in 
point.  I 

It  Is  a  matter  of  public  record,  be  said, 
"that  100  universities  receive  some  70  per- 
cent of  all  federal  funds  spent  In  universities, 
and  10  of  these  receive  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  money. 

"UntU  quite  recently,"  he  added,  "there 
prevailed  the  politically  useful  fiction  that 
when  federal  research  funds  were  given  to 
a  particular  university,  they  were  given  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  science  and  not 
for  the  puraose  «f  supporting  a  particular 
university.  .1  . 

"The  effect  of  this  process  was  to  assure 
that  the  ricH  (unlveialtles)  got  richer  while 
the  poor  got  slightly  richer,  or,  in  some  cases, 
simply  stood  [stiU." 

Placing  a  Siajor  laboratory  In  a  given  re- 
gion has  social  and  economic  consequences, 
too,  Oreenberg  said. 

"The  industrial  and  academic  affluence  of 
California  Is.  Intimately  related  to  the  fact 
that  approximately  one-third  of  aU  federal 
funds  for  r^arch  and  development"  are 
spent  there,  he  maintained. 

AliOTHKB     AKE&    SUGHTED 

"Much  Of  the  backwardness  and  misery  of 
Appalachla  ^d  the  Deep  South  might  have 
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been  alleviated  o  r  reversed"  If  social  and  eco- 
nomic as  well  a*  scientific  values  had  been 
considered,  he  said. 

Oreenberg  thinks  the  politics  of  high- 
energy  physics  particularly  has  been  rile 
with  "power  plays,  coups  and  intrigues"  hid- 
den from  public  View  until  the  decision -mak- 
ing process  Is  too  far  alnog  to  be  revised. 

At  one  point,  he  told  the  science  writers, 
a  leading  Stanford  tlnlverslty  physlclit 
sought  $100  miUlon  from  Congress  to  buUd 
an  accelerator  tfat  would  have  to  be  housed 
tn  a  2-mile-long  tunnel.  Several  congress- 
men pointed  out  that  an  abandoned  railroad 
tunnel  In  their  state  of  Washington  migbt  b« 
just  the  thing,  but  this  did  not  suit  the 
scientist  who  panted  It  in  California.  He 
finally  managed  to  convince  the  legislators 
that  the  stru9t\lre's  %  inch  incline  made  it 
unacceptable,  Oreenberg  said. 

"When  I  vUlt«d  It  (the  Stanford  accelera- 
tor) some  time  ago,"  said  Oreenberg,  "one  of 
the  staff  sclenttats  who  took  me  on  a  tour 
laughingly  recalled  the  tale  .  .  .  and  then 
pointed  out  that  the  tunnel  they  had 
built  .  .  .  tumep  out  to  have  an  incline  even 
greater  than  thjat  of  the  Washington  state 
tunnel."  I 

This  sort  of  freedom  to  stiect  a  site  for 
multlmUllon-dollar  facilities,  said  Oreenberg, 
continued  unabated  until  the  $340  million 
cost  of  a  new  accelerator  made  It  a  matter  o( 
public  congressional  debate.  Even  then,  said 
Oreenberg,  the  choice  of  the  Weston,  m. 
site  was  made  on  the  basis  that  It  was  "ttt* 
least  Inconvenient  of  those  that  were  po- 
Utically  avaUaMe."  Otherwise  It  would  al- 
most certainly  liave  been  located  in  CsU- 
fomia,  he  said,  i 

Oreenberg  bifimed  the  nation's  press  In 
part  for  the  current  state  of  science  policy, 
charging  that  While  newspapers  have  mad* 
great  strides  la  reporting  the  content  of 
science  they  have  largely  ignored  Its  polities. 

"I  would  gue«,"  he  said  "that  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  Ai^erlcan  public  could  readily 
identify  any  of  a  number  of  state  govemon 
or  congressional  leaders  of  middling  to  major 
Importance. 

"But  I  would"  guess  that  only  a  very  tin; 
portion  .  .  .  co«ld  identify  the  distinguished 
scence  adviser  j  to  the  President  (Donald 
Homlg)  .- 

Among  the  few  journalists  who  are  making 
the  public  aware  of  science  politics,  be  said. 
are  Victor  McBlheny  of  the  Boston  Glol)«, 
Frank  Carey  of  the  Associated  Press  and  Wil- 
liam Hines  of  Tpe  Evening  Star. 
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U.S.  Premier  rerfonnance  of  die  Hellcik 
Pkilharmoilic  Symphony  Orchestra 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  R0MAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  iLUNOia 
IN  THE  HOU;  3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne9d*\y,  November  IS,  1967 

Mr.  PUCDteBJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Greet-] 
culture  is  the  if  oundation  of  western  cul- 
ture. Greek  ^aw  is  the  cornerstone  at 
western  law.  Greek  philosophy,  liters- 
ture,  art,  and  j  government  form  the  ba« 
from  which  iall  western  thought  and 
progress  havejevolved. 

In  acknowledging  our  traditional  ddit 
to  Greece,  we  recognize  also  the  ly* 
beauty  and  impressive  strength  of  Greek 
music  which,  though  powerful,  has  not 
received  the  recognition  it  so  richly  de- 
serves among  the  music  centers  of  0» 
world. 

An  effort  hu  been  made  to  bring  tlK 
beauty  of  Grtek  music  to  all  America* 


The  man  primarily  responsibie  tor  bring- 
ing this  exciting  cultural  experience  to 
America  is  Mr.  John  Daros.  of  Chicago, 

Mr.  Daros  is  president  and  founder  of 
the  Hellenic  Philharmonic  aymptioay 
Orchestra.  The  HeUenic  Symphony  gave 
its  first  performance  in  America  on  No- 
vember 16,  1967.  in  Chicago,  m.,  and 
premiered  the  work  of  Manolis  Ka- 
lomiris,  a  brilliant  Greek  composer 

Through  the  devoted,  highly  moU- 
vated  efforts  of  John  Daros  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Kuchuris,  the  sjrmphony  received 
the  enthusiastic  support  and  endorse- 
ment of  prominent  Americans  through- 
out the  country. 

Under  the  honorary  sponsorship  of 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  Gov.  Otto 
Kemer,  Senators  Dirksen  auid  Percy 
Mayor  Richard  Daley,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women,  the  Hellenic 
Symphony  became  a  reality  in  Chicago 
last  Thursday  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  the  finest  Ameri- 
can tradition  that  Americans  of  all  na- 
tionalities can  work  together  on  a  proj- 
ect of  this  magnitude  and.  by  their  joint 
efforts,  bring  to  their  fellow  Americans 
the  richness  and^  beauty  of  another  cul- 
ture, another  art  form. 

I  was  proud  to  serve  as  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  HeUenic  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  board  of  trustees.  With 
dvic-minded.  concerned  Americans  such 
as  John  Daros  and  Louis  Kuchuris  our 
American  culture  will  continue  to  be'rep- 
reeoitative  of  all  that  is  finest,  most  en- 
*iring,  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
With  the  premier  performance  of  "La 
Irfvendia"  by  Manolis  Kalomirls  Greek 
music  takes  its  place  with  art,  literature 
philosophy,  and  government  among  the 
outstanding  assets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  foUowlng  is  some  de- 
•mptive  information  from  the  souvenir 
booklet  commemorating  this  perform- 
ance of  the  Hellenic  Symphony  In 
Oiicago: 

Th«  Heuxnic  PmLRARMomc  Stmphont 

Orchestra 
The  Hellenic  Symphony  Orchestral  Associa- 
tion was  formed  In  1967  for  the  purpose  of 
wanglng  a  profession  symphony  that 
would  reflect  the  culture  and  creative  stand- 
•rts  of  the  Hellenes.  T^e  AssociaUon  chose 
rtr  Its  chairman  Mr.  John  Daros,  a  leadlnK 
^w'k-American      businessman     and     clvjc 

Mr  Manuel  Plculas,  a  dlsttngulshed  Oreek- 
toerlcau,  was  selected  as  the  conductor  of 
tte  newly  formed  symphony.  Mr.  Plculas  has 
•  wide  and  varied  experience  both  m  opera 
MKI  symphonic  conducting  In  the  United 
^tes  and  Europe.  He  is  also  the  only  pro- 
"«•  Of  the  late  Internationally  famous  con- 
«nctor,  Dlmltrl  Mltropouloe. 

A^°°'*.°'^^  ^*^  °'  Trustees,  whose 
ti^an  la  Illinois  Congressman  Roman 
^Mnskl.  i8  headed  by  Vice  President  Hubert 
H^phrey,  Governor  Otto  Kemer,  Senator 
itflT^r.^^^-  Senator  Everett  Dlrksen  and 

"*Pu«hed  leaders  of  our  country 

aJSn.fc*  P«5°™a°ce  in  Chicago  of  the 
■sUenlc  Symphony  Orchestra  wUl  be  a  bene- 

m.J^°i?^^'='  ^"^  *^»  Tpsllantl  Oreek 
TWe  Fund.  Following  this,  the  HeUemc 
gaphony  Orchestral  Association  plans  to  es- 
«««i  a  scholarship  fund  for  musically  m. 
«n«l  students.  The  symphony  expecte  to 

«tan„?t^^.  *****""  *'y  ^»<»  *n«»  wm  tour 
■•  United  states  by  the  New  Tear. 

^e  Hellenic  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  the 
~"~*  professional   Symphony   of   Chicago. 


will  be  welcomed  by  an  appreclaUve  City  to 
help  augment  the  forward  progress  of  culture 
in  Chicago  and  America. 

JOHir  DABOa 

Mr.  John  Daros.  busineesman  and  civic 
leader,  recenUy  elected  President  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  HeUenic  (Philharmonic) 
Symphony  Orchestra  AssociaUon  has  a  show 
business  background. 

His  business  interests  include  Passenger 
Restaurants,  Inc.,  Pickwick  Restaurants,  and 
the  Quarter  Deck,  Daros  Realty  and  Daros 
and  Associates  Public  Relations. 

He  came  to  America  from  Sparta,  Oreece, 
at  the  age  of  13.  Uved  in  Boston.  Blaas  and 
attended  Washington  Orammar  School  in 
Lynn.  Mass.,  and  Lynn  Classical  High  School 
,0?/  «*°*  *°*°  "**  restaurant  business  from 
192&-35.  Later  he  became  a  business  financier 
and  then  went  on  the  road  producing  shows 

The  first  concert  of  the  Hellenic  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  be  held  in  Orchestra  Hall 
November  18.  Last  year  Mr.  Daros  traveled 
m  Oreece  and  brought  back  the  score  of  the 
great  Greek  Composer  ManoUs  Kalomirls' 
master  work.  La  Levendla  which  will  have  Its 
American  premier  in  the  Orchestra  Hall  con- 
cert. 

Mr.  Daros  Uves  at  2717  West  Argyle.  He  has 
two  grown  children— a  son  and  a  daughter— 
and  four  grandchildren. 

MANUH.  E.  PICDUW 

VloUmst-Conductor  Manuel  B.  Plculas  en- 
gaged this  season  as  the  Music  Dlrectcir  of 
the  Chicago  Symphonette  and  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  Skokle  VaUey  Symphony  Or- 

fn  tJfri;.^,f  r^'A'*  r"***  "^'*  ^"*«»  experience 
In  the  field  of  Orchestra  Direction. 

Bom  In  Chicago  of  Oreek  parents,  Plculas 
attended  Carl  Schurz  high  school  then  went 
on  to  major  in  music  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
vers  ty  In  Evanston  where  he  studied  under 
Violinist  Franz  Polezny.  While  at  North- 
western. Plculas  wrote  a  complete  musical 
scM«,  -The  Feast  of  Molokai."  which  was 
produced  in  Chicago  and  brought  very  favor- 
able notices.  He  studl^  at  the  American 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Chicago  Mu- 
sical College  although  he  received  his  Bache- 
lor s  Degree  from  Northwestern.  Plculas 
Mudled  under  noted  VioUnlsts  Alexander 
Schneider,  Sidney  MUler  and  James  Kabrln 

^t  ^ ^."  P«>^es8or  of  a  J.  B.  VUlaume  of 
Parts  violin. 

In  1951  Plculas  gave  up  a  scholarship  for 
further  study  at  Northwestern  Umveisity 
alter  he  had  successfully  auditioned  for 
fanied  Maestro  Dlmltrl  Mltropouloe  who  was 
at  that  time  preparing  to  select  a  gifted 
young  musician  to  study  under  him  as  his 
protege.  Plculas  was  selected  from  a  field  of 
musicians  which  Included  the  now  famous 
Conductor  Leonard  Bernstein. 

For  the  next  eighteen  months  the  yoimg 
MaMtro  toured  and  studied  with  the  virtuoso 
Conductor  while  being  instructed  in  score 
reading,  solfeggio,  instrumental  choir  color- 
ing and  basic  hand  technique,  which  in- 
cluded the  primary  beat  system  emphaslzlnB 
phxa«M  rather  than  measures,  a  technique 
perfected  by  and  miique  to  Maestro  Mi- 
trojwulos.  Great  emphasis  was  put  00  orches- 
tral acoustics. 

WhUe  on  tour,  Plculas  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  observe  and  study  the  Maestro  con- 
ducting virtually  every  major  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  United  States.  Preceding 
each  performance,  Plculas  was  given  as^gn- 
meats  from  the  scores.  After  the  performance 
a  critique  was  held  which  included  exami- 
nations and  discussions  of  the  proeramic 
material.  *^  ^  «»""i. 

In  1962  the  gifted  young  Conductor  had 
tte  ^portunlty  to  conduct  Byron  Janls  vrith 
i^*.  o  L?*'  P^l^armonlc  in  the  Concert;o 
»3  In  C  Minor  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  by 
Ludwlg  von  Beethoven.  Through  this  experi- 
ence ha  received  valuable  instrucUon  from 
Maestro  Mltropouloe  and  Mr.  Janls  reaard- 
ing  the  "pitfalls'-  ot  conducting  a  rtano 
concerto. 
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Dimltri  Mltropouloe  was  universally  r»- 
garded  as  a  musical  genius  whows  tradlUon 
of  virtuosity  of  musical  perfection  is  now 
carried  on  by  Maestro  Plculas. 

In  1964  Plculas  served  as  Music  Director  of 
the  Oiessen  Stadttheater  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  Opera  Company  In  Oiessen.  Germnny 
where  he  conducted  the  complete  "Rini 
Cycle-  of  Richard  Wagner  in  addlUon  to 
Lohengrin",  "Die  Meisterslnger"  "Tann- 
hauser'",  "Hansel  and  Oretel",  "KlAtra" 
■Trlsan  und  Isolde",  as  weU  as  the  baUet^ 
Sviran  Lake",  "Les  Sylphldes",  "The  Nut- 
cracker",  "BUly  the  Kid."  "Pas  ds  Deux" 
and  the  complete  "Scheherezade". 

Maestro  Mltropouloe  took  the  oppcMlamitr 
whenever  possible,  to  visit  hU  iwotege  In 
Germany  whom  he-considered  as  a  son.  The 
Mayor  of  Oiessen,  Rudolph  Sommerlad.  ac- 
companied Plculas  to  Heidelberg  where  he 
appeared  as  guest  Conductor  of  the  7th  Army 
Symphony.  The  reappointment  to  hU  posi- 
tion as  Music  Director  In  Oiessen  wm  de- 
clined m  1956  by  Maestro  Plculas  la  crdstr  to 
retiu-n  to  the  United  Statea  to  purnis  his 
musical  ambitions. 

Plculas  includes  In  his  repwtlore  an  of  the 
major    symphonies    of    Mojsart,    Beethoven. 
Haydn.     Brahms,     Schubert.     Ifcndetawhn. 
Schumann,  and  von  Weber  as  well  as  the 
waltzes  of  Johann  Strauss  and  Frans  Lrtiar 
He  concentrates  on  research  in  the  Classical 
and  Romantic  periods  of  music,  performance 
standards  and  techniques,  histwy  of  musical 
development,  orchestral  acoustloa    and  spe- 
cializes in  the  music  of  Brahms  and  Wagnw- 
Among  his  acquaintances  are  such  musical 
notables  as  Eric  Lelnsdorf,  Eugene  Ormandv 
Pierre  Monteaux,  Antal  DoraO,  George  bell 
Thcw    Johnson,    Rudolph    Bing    and    Oina' 
Bacchauer.  »-"«. 

Being  especially  proud  of  his  ethnic  Oreek 
heritage,  Plculas  hopes  to  encourage  and 
promote  a  Greek  Renaissance  of  Symphonic 
Music.  "It  la  only  fitting  that  theOreek 
compoeers,  scholars  and  musical  leaden  take 
an  acOve  and  leading  role  in  cultural  and 
mtislcal  manifestations."  Plculas  said  "It  was 
the  ancient  Greek  scholars  who  developed 
and  exploited  the  physics  of  sound  and  tonkl 
wave  lengths  and  the  modal  systems  whi<* 
are  so  prevalent  In  musical  structui*.  It  is 
not  unrealistic  to  believe  that  in  a  decade  we 
wiu  see  an  upsurge  of  cultural  music  in  'the 
Greek  spirit  and  I  intend  to  render  my  beat 
efTorts  to  oontribute  to  this  cultural  i4nals- 
aance,"  Maestro  Plculas  concluded. 


Missinc  Priorities 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF   NEW    TOax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  22. 1967 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  interesting  statements  made  by 
the  President  at  that  recent  press  oon- 
ferenTO  of  his  that  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  was  this  charge— and  indict- 
ment: 

I  feel  that  one  of  our  faUures  In  the  Ad- 
ministration has  been  our  inabiUty  to  con- 
vince the  Congress  of  the  wisdom  at  fiscal 
responsibUity.  "«»i 

*..yf4'  ?'  course,  the  President  is  en- 
titled to  his  point  of  view  in  this  respect 
but,  even  so,  I  would  be  tempt«d  to  take 
up  the  cudgel  in  defense  of  this  House- 
that  in  recent  months  has  been  trying  to 
walk  a  tortuous  path  toward  Its  own  but 
dimly-perceived  goal  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility—except for  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
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tdon  hM  probably  already  had  Its  fill  of 
pot-Tenus-ketUe  type  arsrumenta  over 
this  particular  Issue. 

Of  far  more  value  to  all  of  us.  It  seems 
to  me.  would  be  an  attempt  to  pursue  the 
basle  reasons  wbj  neither  President  nor 
Congress  has.  of  late,  been  able  to  dem- 
onstrate much  other  than  llpservlce 
to  the  Idea  of  fiscal  responsibility;  and 
every  thne  I  get  to  thinking  about  this 
problon,  as  I  suppose  most  of  us  are 
again  in  connection  with  the  President's 
about-face  in  favor  of  some  sort  of  at- 
tempt at  spending  restraint,  I  get  back 
to  what  has  to  be  the  key  word  toward 
understanding  our  problem — ^whlch  word 
is  "priorities." 

In  todays  Wall  Street  Journal,  Alan  L. 
Otten  has  a  useful  colunm  on  thto  which, 
imder  leave  to  do  so,  I  now  include  with 
these  remarks  for  the  consideration  of 
my  c<dleagues: 

ItfiasiNG  Priobttxes 
WAMUHtfrow. — President  Johnson  has 
taken  to  attacking  Congress  of  late  for  ap- 
plying "a  disordered  sense  of  priorities"  to 
domestle  spending  programs,  and  almost 
■tir«ly  the  nation  will  be  bearing  more  of 
tbU  aa  tiM  Presidential  campaign  heats  up. 

Tet  the  President  has  poor  grounds  for  his 
protect,  because  the  CongreeslonsJ  actions 
are  the  natural  and  quite  expectable  product 
of  a  vacuum  created  by  Mr.  Johnson  hlst- 
self :  His  own  reluctance  to  set  forth  clearly, 
and  advocate  firmly,  some  very  definite 
spending  priorities  of  his  own. 

Olven  this  Tacuum,  Congress  was  bound 
to  make  Its  own  decisions,  and  almost  In- 
evitably It  has  favored  older,  firmly  estab- 
lished, better-lobbied  programs  over  newer, 
more  oontiovenial  ones.. 

For  a  long  while  after  the  Vietnam  war 
began  ooosumlng  ao  much  Federal  revenue, 
the  President  cootlnued  to.  argue  that  the 
T'fitl""  could  afford  aU  the  guns  It  needed 
and  aU  the  tnitter  It  wanted,  too.  Oradually, 
tr»i<<ng**.  be  began  to  admit  that  perhaps  the 
Tifttk>Ti  oouldnt  have  q\ilte  all  that  butter 
but  certainly  it  oo\Ud  afford  to  give  a  little 
mere  to  practically  every  Federal  prof  -m, 
old  and  new. 

Now,  wltb  his  notice  to  the  House  Ways 
and  i^^tiTiM  Committee  that  he's  willing  to 
propose  some  sizable  spending  cuts,  be 
finally  seems  ready  to  concede  the  butter 
portlona  must  be  reduced — ^but  all  signs  are 
that  hell  still  try  to  accomplish  this  sim- 
ply by  taking  a  little  away  from  each. 

Mr.  Johnson,  In  short,  doesn't  yet  seem 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  times  and 
the  Government's  money  squeeze  require  a 
very  different  approach:  The  setting  of 
definite  priorities  among  domestic  pro- 
grams, with  i>erhaps  large  increases  for  top- 
prlorlty  Items  and  level  spending  or  even 
sharp  cutback  for  less  urgent  ones. 

There  recdly  is  no  evidence — In  the 
budget  or  any  other  Administration  pro- 
nouncement— ^that  Mr.  Johnson  has  Indeed 
confronted  more  than  the  most  superficial 
problems  of  priority-setting.  Where  Is  the 
evidence  that  the  White  House  has  weighed 
whether  to  switch  moon-landing  money 
into  the  reconstruction  of  rotting  central 
cities,  divert  dam  and  dredging  dollars  Into 
slum  children's  education  and  Negro  Job 
creation,  q>end  highway  and  airplane  mil- 
lions on  pure  air  and  water  instead? 

It's  possible  that  the  spending  cuts  the 
President  proposes  to  Congress  next  week 
may  seem  to  deal  with  a  few  of  these  ques- 
tions, but  chances  are  that  any  effort  in 
this  direction  will,  at  this  late  date  be  more 
sham  than  real.  And  the  Presidential  pro- 
posals will  ahnos*  certainly  avoid  tackling 
such  other  basic  questions  as  whether  the 
Admlnlstratton  Is  spending  too  much  to 
help  older  peoirie  and  too  lltUe  to  help 


Then  the  Inc: 
This   may 
some  would 
It  certainly 
It's    easy 


younger  ones  or  too  mtub  to  bslp 
agera  azKl  too  little  on  |ii^  sobooisgs  or  too 
much  on  mefMoal  researoh  and  too  IttUe  on 
building  medical  sehools. 

The  Presid«it  has  eleaity  been  daeklBf 
these  and  doaens  ot  other  toogb  dsctstons. 
Presumably  moUvated  by  a  poUtieUn's  de< 
sire  to  keep  tverycHie  as  h^^y  as  possible 
(or  at  least  to  make  everyone  aa  little  un- 
happy as  posBlble)  he  has  encouraged  all 
programs  almost  equally — model  cities  and 
supersonic  transports,  aid  to  old  folks  and 
aid  to  young  education  and  pork-barrel 
projects.  Flrstj  they  were  Increased  together, 
were  scaled  back  together, 
be  good  politics  (although 
e  it's  not  even  that)  but 
poor  leadership, 
understand  the  president's 
reluctance.  Ttte  choices  are  Indeed  difficult, 
the  competing  claims  convincing.  Politically, 
It's  almost  Intposslble  to  make  the  "right" 
decision,  to  aivold  enraging  somebody.  And 
the  views  of  Key  lawmakers  aggravate  an  al- 
ready complex  chore. 

Moreover,  t|ie  President  had  an  unhappy 
experience  last  year  when  he  tried  Just  a  mild 
priorlty-settlqg.  He  proposed  cutbacks  in 
school-lunch  funds.  In  aid  to  land-grant  col- 
leges and  In  4  few  other  programs — and  the 
howls  were  dfeafenlng.  First  lawmakers  ac- 
cused him  of  frying  to  pull  a  fast  one,  propos- 
ing cuts  he  knew  Congress  would  reject.  Then 
they  proceeded  to  reject  the  cuts. 

'The  Congressional  system,  indeed,  almost 
guarantees  fragments  and  often  erroneous 
decisions.  Loag-eetabllshed  programs — such 
as  farm  price  supports,  highway  building, 
health  research  or  aid  to  aviation — tend  to 
build  up  widespread,  almost  imquestlonlng 
support.  VoUtig  for  them  becomes  a  habit 
with  many  ISwmakers;  to  convince  others, 
advocates  can  tick  oS  evidence  of  ac- 
complishment and  progress.  In  contrast,  new 
programs  UkOi  model  cities  have  to  be  taken 
on  faith,  or  develop  early  snags  that  create 
antagonisms  (the  war  on  poverty  is  an  ex- 
ample) .  i 

Lobbyists  far  the  older  programs  tend  to 
be  the  more  influential.  Mayors  hunting  mas- 
sive Federal  aild  aren't  yet  as  experienced  as 
Government  Workers  seeking  a  fat  pay  raise. 
People  wanting  cleaner  air  and  water  arent 
as  well  organized  as  veterans.  Little  children 
don't  have  tke  political  clout  of  old  folks. 
And  so  on. 

Somehow.  1|do,  the  Congressional  commit- 
tees handling*  the  older  programs  push  them 
with  more  ublty  and  conviction  than  the 
committees  bandllng  newer  ones  display;  in 
part,  this  res\ilts  from  the  differences  in  lob- 
bying Impacts  The  seniority  system  provides 
the  top  members  of  committees  bandllng 
older  programs  more  prestige  and  following 
among  their  colleagues.  Not  too  facetiously, 
one  observer  suggests  that  perhapaHhe  surest 
way  to  obtain  a  more  Intelligent  Congression- 
al assessment  of  competing  national  needs 
is  to  switch  j  committee  Jurisdictions  every 
year — letting  I  the  space  committee  pass  on 
the  farm  budget,  the  education  committee 
on  the  space  t>udget,  for  example. 

Shortcomings  Inherent  in  the  Congres- 
sional approa|:b  make  it  imperative  that  the 
President  fix  the  priorities — not  only  making 
the  hard  cbotces  between  competing  claims 
but  also  draiiiatlzlng  the  decisions  and  ral- 
lying the  nation  behind  them. 

The  Preeidctit  can  take  a  small  step  in  this 
direction  In  t|ie  spending  cute  he's  to  propose 
next  week,  aAd  a  bigger  step  In  the  budget 
he's  to  send  dongress  in  January.  If  he  ducks 
again,  he  mi4st  expect  that  Congress  again 
will  fix  Its  own  priorities — and  that  these  wlU 
be  no  more  t^  bis  liking  than  this  year's. 

Disregarding,  for  the  moment,  the  atte- 
dal  failings!  of  this  iMtrtlcular  Ckjngress, 
Mr.  Otiten's  imajor  point  that  shortcom- 
ings in  tha  present  congressional  ap- 
proach to  tiie  funding  process  make  It 
Imperative  fhat  the  President  fix  prlor- 
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ttiM  mwMng  Tthe  haid  choices  between 
cempetlng  elaitna  and  also  dramatizing 
the  dedstons  alMi  rallying  the  Nation  be- 
hind them"— is,  I  believe,  well  taken. 

At  tbe  same  time,  merely  to  rest  on 
that  point  Is  too  much  like  saying— 
which  is  another  matter  of  some  division 
between  us — ^thot,  in  this  difClcult  and 
dangerous  day  and  age,  only  the  Presi- 
dent is  qualified  to  deliberate  and  de- 
termine such  foreign  policy  courses  as 
our  Nation  is  V>  pursue;  and  I,  for  one, 
would  hope  thkt  a  responsible  Congress 
would  reject  both  such  assumptions. 

If,  therefore.  Congress  is  to  regain 
better  control  over  Federal  spending 
processes — as  i  would  hope  we  can  agree 
it  should — it  must  find  better  tools  than 
it  now  has  at  hand  for  doing  so.  A  mod- 
ernized, and  hopefully  more  realistic, 
budgetary  concept  will  help — as  would 
scHne  updating  of  the  appropriation 
process,  itself,  for  the  same  is  no  longer 
adequate  to  nieet  the  challenges  posed 
by  the  multibUUon-doIlar  budgets  of 
today.  J 

But.  in  the  end,  I  suspect  Congress  will 
have  to  reecl^  oiitslde  Itself  for  help, 
doing  so  perhaps  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  H.R.  10520  as  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  and  able  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills].  Under  this  pro- 
posal— which  is  not  altogether  dissimilar 
from  my  own  bill,  H.R.  82,  to  establisb 
a  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  Oovermnent— a 
Commission  t<>  be  known  as  the  Oov- 
emment  ProgJ-am  Evaluation  Commis- 
sion would  be  created.  As  envisioned  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  ,  the  latter  would  be  an  Independ- 
ent, bipartisan  Commission  whose  idb 
would  be  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  all  old,  ne|w,  and  proposed  Federal 
programs,  weighing  their  relative  prior- 
ities and  reoo«imending  their  continua- 
tion— or  discontinuation — and,  If  the 
former,  their  l^jvel  of  funding. 

The  Presidedt,  I  understand,  has  in- 
dicated he  is  tiot  averse  to  having  such 
a  task  force-i-as  he  put  it— especially 
since,  I  assume,  he  would  have  some  say 
in  selecting  its  members,  but  the  critics  of 
this  proposal  h&v^  said,  or  will  say.  that 
this  is  something  the  administration  is 
already  doing,  now,  through  its  program- 
ing, planning,  and  budgeting  system— 
PPBS — and  1^  something  Congress,  for 
its  part,  ought  to  be  able  to  adequately 
do  through  lis  committee  system.  But 
such  critics  of  the  Mills  proposal — and 
of  its  several  variations — fail  to  address 
themselves,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  did,  to  the  fact 
that,  in  his  words: 

Congress  has 'far  too  little  time  to  reviev 
and  evaluate  wfaat  is  already  done  ...  (be- 
cause It  is  always  being)  called  upon  to  do 
something  mo 


Or  to  the  va^dity  of  the  warning  made 
by  Daniel  P.  ^oynlhan,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  that  it  may  not  be 
altogether  wise  for  the  executive  branch 
to  have — ^now  in  his  words — "a  virtual 
monopoly  on  qvaluation  research." 

As  Mr.  Moyilihan  further  said,  in  com- 
menting on  this  "monopoly" : 

Congress,  the  State  legislatures,  the  OtJ 
CouncUa,  are  sl«iply  told  what  have  been  tbt 
supposed  tesulti  ot  such  research,  "rbey  do 
not  have  to  ag^;  but  they  are  hard  put  te 
disagree. 


There  Is  nothing  sinister  about  thto  stats 
at  affairs.  Serious  evaluatlOD  rssssiuli  Is  only 
Just  approaching  the  state  of  a  developed. 
u  against  an  experimental,  taohalque.  la- 
erltably  it  has  been  qxmsored  In  the'fliat 
Instance  by  executive  departments.  However, 
precisely  because  the  flnrtingf  gf  (aab  i«- 
learch  are  not  neutral,  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  permit  this  Imbalance  to  persist.  Too  often, 
the  executive  is  exposed  to  the  temptation 
to  release  only  those  findings  that  siiit  its 
purposes,  (and)  there  is  no  one  to  keep  them 
benest. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mills- 
Mbynihan  idea — or  should  it  be  the  other 
way  around? — ^makes  a  good  deal  of  sense 
to  me,  In  that — to  borrow  another  Moynl- 
han  phrase — Congress  should  have  a 
program  outside  the  executive  branch  to 
"evaluate  the  evaluators,"  and  I  should 
think  this  would  remain  true  no  matter 
how  well  the  PPB  system  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  initiated  works 
out,  for  the  challenges  of  tomorrow  are 
ao  great  as  to  demand  the  utmost  in 
vision  and  informed  objectivity  of  all  of 
itt  if  they  are  to  be  surmounted. 

I  would  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  lu-ge 
our  early  consideration  of  Mr.  Mills' 
Wn— H.R.  10520 — along  with  its  several 
variations,  and  also  our  consideration  of 
bills  such  as  H.R.  131  as  introduced  by 
myself,  along  with  numerous  of  my  col- 
leagues, which  would  create  a  National 
Cimunission  on  Public  Management  that 
would  study  into  and  recommend  meth- 
ods by  which  both  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress  could  begin  to  make 
better  application  than  we  have  of  our 
newer  technological  capabilities — as  em- 
bodied in  the  so-called  systems  analysis 
approach— for  finding  comprehensive 
Mhitlon  to  our  manifold  domestic  prob- 
kms.  I  am  certain  that  this  tool,  which 
private  industry  has  develoi>ed  and  used 
with  such  success,  could  be  adapted  to 
our  needs  here — and  I  further  believe  it 
b  a  tool  we  badly  need. 
_}^-  Speaker,  there  are  undoubtedly 
•weral  routes  leading  to  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, but  the  one  we  have  been  following 
this  year  does  not  go  In  that  direction. 
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Report  of  General  EHeahower's  32d 
American  Assembly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  22. 1967 
Jb  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
2f*^'.  last  month  I  was  privileged  to 
»»  part  In  the  American  Assembly's 
aa  conference.  There  were  72  parUci- 
P«ntB  frtMn  the  worlds  of  business,  edu- 
«Won,  communications,  labor,  and  Gov- 
wanent,  as  well  as  persons  fron  the 
«r8y.  and  legal  and  militaiy  profes- 
■pns.  For  4  days,  October  26  to  29,  we 
""cussed  and  considered  the  concept  oX 
H«  ombudsman. 

At  the  end  of  the  assembly  the  partlcl- 
Pmt«  adopted  a  report  of  their  findings 
"d  recommendations  concerning  the 
woudsman,  and  I  include  the  final  re- 
•"»  M  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

« is  noteworthy  that  the  American  As- 


■emWy  was  founded  in  1950  by  Gen. 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  who  Just  yester- 
day paid  another  wonderful  visit  to 
Capitol  Hill.  The  assembly  remains  a  na- 
tional educational  afllliate  of  Columbia 
University  where  General  Eisenhower 
founded  it.  It  holds  nonpartisan  meet- 
ings at  least  twice  a  year  and  publishes 
books  to  illuminate  issues  of  vital  pubUc 
interest. 
The  report  referred  to  follows: 

PiKAL  RePOBT  or  THE  33d  Ameucan 
Assembly 
(Note. — At  the  close  of  their  discussions 
the  participants  in  tbe  Thirty-second  Amerl- 
can  Assembly  on  77i«  Ombudsmaa  reviewed 
as  a  group  the  following  statement.  The 
stetement  represents  gen^^  agreement; 
however  no  one  was  asked  to  sign  it,  and  it 
should  not  be  assumed  that  every  participant 
necessarily  subscribes  to  every  recommenda- 
tion.) 

Millions  of  Americans  view  government  as 
distant  and  unresponsive,  if  not  hoetlle. 
Though  often  the  targets  at  the  resentment 
which  ensues,  government  officials  are  usu- 
ally not  the  cause  of  remoteness,  but  some- 
times its  victims.  Dehumanized  government 
derives  from  the  Impersonality  of  modern 
mass  society.  Improving  the  means  by  which 
individual  citizens  can  voice  dissatisfaction 
with  governmental  action  or  InacUon  will 
make  for  a  more  democratically  effective  so- 
ciety. 

Many  devices — governmental  and  private, 
formal  and  Informal — already  serve  to  am- 
plify the  voice  ot  the  individual  in  the  >»*iit 
of  government.  Administrative  agencies  may 
provide  him  Internal  avenvies  of  appeal. 
Courts  may  hear  his  case.  Elected  representa- 
tives may  handle  his  complaint.  Pu]>Uc  legal 
aid  may  be  available.  News  media  or  private 
organlzatlens  may  take  up  his  cause. 

All  these  means  of  access  to  government 
are  useful.  We  should  strive  further  to  Im- 
prove tbein.  Because  these  existing  devices 
have  Important  functions  to  serve  other  than 
handling  citizens'  complaints,  there  Is  a 
need  In  today's  large  and  complex  govern- 
ment for  mechanisms  devoted  solely  to  re- 
ceiving, examining,  and  channeling  citizens' 
complaints,  and  securing  expeditious  and 
impartial  redress.  We  believe  that  American 
utilization  of  the  Ombudsman  concept  wiU 
help  to  fill  that  need. 

WHAT  IS  AN  OMBITDSMaN? 

The  Ombudsman  is  an  Independent,  high- 
level  officer  who  receives  complaints,  who 
pursues  Inquiries  into  the  matters  involved, 
and  who  makes  recommendations  for  suit- 
able action.  He  may  also  Investigate  on  his 
own  motion.  He  makes  periodic  public  re- 
ports. His  remedial  weapons  are  persuasion, 
criticism  and  publicity.  He  cannot  as  a  mat-' 
ter  of  law  reverse  administrative  action. 

WRAT  does  AN  OMBUSSICAN  DO? 

When  the  Ombudsman  receives  a  com- 
plaint which  seems  to  him  to  have  validity, 
he  asks  the  agency  for  an  explanation.  If 
necessary  he  consults  further  with  the  com- 
plainant and  again  with  the  agency.  He  re- 
ports his  findings  to  those  concerned.  He  may 
suggest  a  specific  remedy  to  correct  individ- 
ual Injustices  and  he  may  suggest  an  im- 
provement In  agency  procedure. 

After  consideration,  if  he  finds  a  complaint 
to  be  unfeunded,  he  may  discover  that  the 
agency  has  failed  adequately  to  explain  its 
action  to  the  citizen.  In  this  case  he  may 
xirge  the  agency  to  improve  Its  techniques  of 
communication.  In  other  cases  he  may  report 
to  tbe  camplainant  why  his  grievance  was 
unfounded.  In  addition  to  handling  individ- 
ual complaints,  the  Ombudsman  may  make 
studies  and  recc«nmendatlons  for  tbe  Im- 
provement of  administration. 

Tbe  Ombudsman  proceeds  without  cost  to 
the  complainant.  He  Is  able  to  operate  In- 
forxnauy  and  expeditiously  without  formal 
bearing  procedures. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  Alt   OMBXTDSMAM 

We  recommend  that  Ombudsman  offices  be 
established  in  American  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments. We  do  not  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  single  office  ol  Ombudsman  for 
the  entire  federal  government,  but  we  do 
recommend  that  applications  of  the  concept 
be  undertaken  at  the  federal  level. 

The  Ombudsman  must  be  selected  in  a 
manner  which  assures  public  confidence  in 
his  independence,  Impartiality  and  profes- 
sional attalnmenu.  He  should  be  given  a  sal- 
ary which  will  reinforce  hU  high  status  m 
the  community. 

The  Ombudsman  shoiUd  designate  his  own 
subordinates.  The  Ombudsman's  term  of  of- 
fice should  be  sufficiently  long  to  minimize 
his  preoccupation  with  reappomtment  and 
should  not  be  coterminous  with  that  of  the 
selecting  authority.  Provision  for  his  re- 
moval from  office  for  cause  should  be  made 
m  such  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  his 
Independence  whUe  in  office. 

The  authority  of  the  Ombudsman  should 
extend  to  public  agenceis  exclusive  of  courts, 
legislatures  and  chief  executives.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  experience  of  CaUfomia  and 
other  states  with  a  commlslson  on  Jtidlcial 
qualifications — an  ombudsmanlike  institu- 
tion— should  be  given  serlotis  consideration 
as  a  means  for  reducing  the  abuse  of  Judicial 
authority. 

Since  American  local  governments  vary 
greaUy  in  size,  population,  and  legal  struc- 
ture, no  uniform  design  need  be  foUowed  and 
advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  experi- 
mentation. Such  experlmentaUon  should  in- 
clude meaningful  accessibility  to  tlM  Om- 
budsman by  all  sectors  of  society. 

HOW  FAS  DOES  THE  OMBITDSMAN  0O» 

An  Ombudsman,  concerned  with  mistaken 
or  imperfect  action,  is  a  valuable  rcsouicu. 
But  an  Ombudsman  often  can  not  ptovlde 
aU  the  help  a  citizen  may  need  when  oonfoaed 
by  or  in  conflict  with  the  offlclala  wlio  ad- 
miniateir  pubUc  affairs. 

At  times  the  citizen  must  have  i«oouiae  to 
an  active  advocate  who  can  press  a  demand 
on  his  behalf  or  plan  a  defense  against  gov- 
ernmental action.  This  need  U  for  adequate 
legal  services.  Then,  too,  dtlseos  require 
information  about  governmental  servloes. 
This  need  is  more  properly  provided  by  easily 
accessible  information  and  referral  agencies. 

Of  course,  neither  an  Ombudsman  nor  legal 
and  information  services  can  eliminate  pro- 
found social  and  economic  mjuatlce  which 
calls  for  essentially  political  solutions. 

While  tbe  Ombudsman  does  not  make 
policy,  his  office  has  two  important  indirect 
effects  on  poUcy-maklng.  Plivt,  the  Ombuds- 
man's findings  provide  the  liSgtelature  and 
the  Executive  with  additional  significant  in- 
formation and  advice  upon  which  to  base 
major  poUcy  Improvements.  Secondly,  the 
legislative  process  is  enhanced  to  the  extent 
that  the  Ombudsman's  existence  permits  and 
encourages  legislators  to  give  Increased  atten- 
tion to  lawmaking. 

OONCLtTSION 

We  urge  the  prompt  enactment  o*  laws  to 
create  the  special  office  required  to  handle 
citizens'  complaints — ^the  Ombudsman. 


BapHtU  Support  Our  Men  is  Yiefaun 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOtTTR  caiu>liita 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  17. 1967 

.  Mf-I>ORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Baptists  have 
tradiUonaUy  opposed  aggression,  terror, 
and  persecution.  Baptists  have  sui>ported 
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the  eavise  of  individual  liberty.  It  was 
gratifying  to  see  the  Baptists  here  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  overwhelmingly 
adc^t  a  resolution  supporting  our  men 
in  Vietnam  who  are  fighting  so  gallantly 
Xor  Uie  cause  of  freedom. 

The  account  of  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning,  and  I  commend  It  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
American  people,  as  follows: 
District  of  Colitmbia  Baptists  Voicx  Strp- 
PORT  or  VirrNAK  War 
(By  Kenneth  Dole) 

The  District  Baptist  ConTentlon,  represent- 
tag  40,000  Baptista,  yesterday  declared  Its 
support  of  Xht  United  States  and  Its  alUes 
In  their  "heroic  efforts  to  prevent  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam." 

At  the  Convention's  Olst  manual  session, 
the  400  delegates  adopted  perhaps  the  most 
strongly  worded  resolution  on  war  and  peace 
that  has  cone  out  of  any  Baptist  state  session 
this  year. 

Asserting  that  "the  on>y  hope  of  victory 
for  the  A^etoong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  is 
Internal  pressure  In  this  country  tor  capitula- 
tion," the  rssolutlon  said: 

"We  Tlgorously  expose  indiscriminate  use 
oi  military  might,  but,  while  recognizing  our 
personal  and  national  Inconsistencies,  we 
support  our  Nation  and  those  allied  with  us 
In  the  heroic  efforts  to  prevent  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam,  to  prevent  the  sup- 
pression at  Ufe  and  liberty  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  the  multitude  of  refugees  who 
fled  firom  the  Oommunlst  regime  ot  North 
Vietnam,  and  to  establish  a  viable,  self- 
determined  rule  by  the  people  of  South 
Vletaun." 

Tlie  resolution  went  on  to  urge  American 
leaders  to  continue  their  efforts  to  "negotiate 
a  Just  and  honorable  peace."  Similar  lan- 
guage is  found  In  Ibe  bland  resolutions 
adopted  last  week  by  the  Baptist  OonvenUons 
ot  *»«i~««»^.  North  Oarollna.  California  and 
Ifaryland. 

In  a  diort  debate  on  the  District  resolution, 
the  Bev.  John  W.  Laney  of  the  Twmbro(A 
BepUst  Church.  Rockville,  called  It  "a  tragic 
mistake  for  us  to  indorse  In  the  name  of 
Ofarlst  and  in  the  name  of  the  church  what 
some  of  the  most  responsible  leaders  In  gov- 
ernment and  In  the  church  cannot  Indorse." 

Tbe  Bev.  James  M.  Windham  ot  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Silver  Spring  said  he 
oould  raocmber  Ethiopia,  Poland,  South 
Korea  and  other  victims  of  aggression,  and 
held  that  "the  suppression  of  life  and  liberty" 
Is  a  moral  issue  of  concern  to  Christians. 

The  teeolutlon  was  adopted  by  an  over- 
irtielmlng  vote. 


Mayor  Sedlti  and  his  staff  did  an  ex- 
cellent Job  In  [preparing  the  city's  ap- 
plication. 

And  now  the  mayor  has  moved 
promptly  to  reactivate  Buffalo's  model 
city  steering  committee  so  the  city  will 
have  full  coorc^ation  In  this  vital  com- 
munity effort.! 

The  enthusiasm  of  our  community  Is 
typically  reflected  by  an  editorial  pub- 
lished November  18  in  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News,  as  Xoyows: 

Mo^RL  City  Success 

Buffalo's  >lncl«slon  in  the  federal  Model 
Cities  program  injects  new  hope,  new  con- 
fidence and  new  financial  resoiirces  Into  the 
city's  efforts  tojovercome  urban  decay  and 
alienation.  f' 

Congratulations  are  due  Mayor  Sedlta  and 
the  many  offlcl^ls  and  private  citizens  who 
Joined  m  prepalrlng  the  preliminary  plans 
that  impressed  \  Washington  sufficiently  to 
'  le  of  the  63  communities 
applicants  for  Model  Cities 
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Model  Chy  Saccess 

EXTENSION  OF  REItiARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  IfRW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  November  21, 1967 

Ifr.  DDLBKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
dty  of  Buffalo,  N.Y..  was  among  the  63 
cities  which  have  been  chosen  by  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment for  Initial  participation  in  the 
model  cities  program. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  DelJartment  has 
recognized  not  only  the  needs  of  our 
community,  but  also  the  Intelligent  and 
perceptive  planning  which  went  into  de- 
velopments of  Buffalo's  plan  for  partici- 
pation. 


make   Buffalo 
selected  from  1 
funds. 

Translating 
blueprint  for 


ese  plans  Into  a  detailed 
Crete  programs  Is  the  next 
and  obviously  ciore  arduous  Job.  Mr.  Sedlta, 
however,  has  taken  a  sound  first  step  in  re- 
activating the  Model  City  Steering  Commit- 
tee, which  did  niuch  to  stimulate  vital  neigh- 
borhood partlclfation  in  preparing  the  city's 
successful  .bid.  I 

The  Model  Cities  program  provides  for  a 
total,  co-ordinajted  attack  on  luban  blight 
and  deprtvatloa  through  both  social  and 
physical  rehabilitation.  In  proposing  the 
program  to  Congress  almost  two  years  ago. 
President  John^n  stressed  the  need  for  ur- 
gent new  commitments  of  money  and  energy 
to  prevent  Am^cans  from  becwnlng  "two 
people — ^tbe  subiirban  affluent  and  the  urban 
poor,  each  filled  with  mistrust  and  fear  one 
for  the  other."  Buffalo's  plan  is  concentrated 
on  housing,  employment  and  educational 
needs  In  a  larger  deteriorating  East  Side  area 
with  a  population  of  81,900  or  13  per  cent 
Of  the  entire  ctty. 

The  Model  Cities  approach  Is  not  a  panacea 
for  the  deep  seated  Ills  of  the  inner  city. 
The  problems  being  ccanbetted  transcend 
glib  rhetoric  and  Instant,  single-package 
remedies.  It  o<^rs,  nevertheless,  a  new  and 
hopeful  tool  t<tt  remaking  blighted  neigh- 
borhoods and  lilghted  lives.  And  it  deserves 
the  full  and  continuing  support  of  the  whole 
metropolitan  cammunlty. 


WUIwankee  A^tipollatioB  Project  Makes 
Progress 

EXTENS  ION  OF  REAfARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

pr  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1967 

Mr.  REnS$.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  tills 
year  the  city  of  Milwaukee  began  a  $2.3 
million  demonstration  of  the  use  of  huge 
tanks  of  the  Milwaukee  River  to  capture 
sewage  overflows  swelled  during  rainy 
periods  by  ritlnwaters  from  ctanblned 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers.  These  raw 
sewage  overflows  are  now  discharged  di- 
rectly into  thi  Milwaukee  River  without 
treatment,  and  account  for  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  pollution  of  the  lower  Mil- 
waukee River. 

In  the  city  of  Milwaukee  demonstra- 
tion program,  Uie  sewer  overflow  will  be 
restored  in  th£  retention  tanks  and  proc- 


essed by  the  Mil^ukee  waste  treatment 
plant  at  times  irhen  the  plant  is  not 
otherwise  being  ftilly  utilized. 

A  grant  f  nnn  t|ie  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Adnlinlstration  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion is  helping  to  |flnance  the  experiment 

Msirquette  University's  College  of  En- 
gineering is  working  with  the  city  of 
Milwaukee  in  this  significant  effort. 

The  fall  1967  Issue  of  the  Marquette 
University  Magatine  describes  the  proj- 
ect, which  should  be  of  Interest  to  my 
colleagues  from  other  cities  which  suffer 
from  pollution  from  combined  storm  and 
sanitary  sewers.  | 

Perils  or  PoixxmoN 

In  Lake  Erie,  one  of  the  five  Great  Lakes, 
smelly  coUections  !of  dying  vegetation  wash 
up  on  beaches,  cWg  water  intake  pipes  and 
interfere  with  flshbig.  Along  the  mighty  Mis- 
sissippi and  Hudson  rivers,  millions  of  tons 
of  human  and  industrial  wastes  tint  the 
sparkling  blue  waier  a  rusty  brown.  And  In 
a  California  city.  i8,000  people  are  suddenly 
stricken  with  a  severe  digestive  disorder 
caused  by  contaminated  drinking  water. 

The  dossier  Is  practically  endless,  but  the 
culprit  in  each  at  these  situations  Is  the 
same.  The  name  Of  the  game  is  water  pol- 
lution, and  the  rules  are  simple.  Find  a  body 
of  clean  water,  corrupt  it  with  sewage,  then 
wait  for  the  ugly  resvUts. 

Unfortimately,  it's  much  easier  to  dirty  the 
water  than  to  make  it  clean.  Because  pollu- 
tion comes  in  an  amazing  variety  of  dis- 
guises, officials  who  have  jurisdiction  over 
public  water  supplies  often  are  faced  with  a 
knotty  problem:  Which  method  of  pollution 
control  win  effectively  and  economically  lick 
their  particular  jtorm  of  this  widespread 
ailment? 

Marquette  University's  CoUege  of  Engineer- 
ing has  become  involved  In  one  of  the  more 
novel  anti-pollution  experiments  currently 
underway  in  the  United  States.  The  project's 
ingredients  include,  among  other  things,  s 
dirty  river,  a  heafy  rainfall  and  a  huge  ce- 
ment tank.  The  dirty  river  Is  the  Milwaukee 
River,  historically  a  badly  polluted  waterway. 
The  heavy  ralnfaftl  is  any  storm  dumping 
more  than  two-tenths  of  an  inch  of  rain  over 
the  city,  causing  >|llwaukee'8  combined  sewer 
system  to  overflow  into  the  river  and  Lake 
Michigan.  And  the  cement  tank  la  the  device 
that  is  expected  to  cut  off  this  overflow,  thus 
measurably  reducing  one  of  the  chief  source* 
of  pollution  In  th«  Mllwuakee  River. 

The  project  is  a  team  effort,  combining  th« 
knowledge  and  faciUtles  of  the  dty,  a  flrra 
of  consulting  engineers  from  Chicago  and 
Marquette's  depaitment  of  civil  engineering. 
Estimated  cost  of  the  experiment  is  »2,300,- 
000,  pcdd  for  by  a  federal  grant  to  the  city  o( 
$1,468,000,  and  city  fimds. 

EssentlaUy,  the  project  wiU  transform  s 
one-square  mile  ^rea  of  Milwaukee  into  » 
giant  laboratory.  The  area,  bounded  by  the 
MUwuakee  River  en  the  east,  is  part  of  a  27- 
square  mile  portion  of  the  central  city  which 
is  served  by  a  combined  sewer  system,  where 
both  storm  water  and  sewage  drain  Into  the 
same  pipes.  That  Is  the  crux  of  the  problem. 

AM    tJNINT^mONAI.    FOIiUTANT 

Raymond  J.  Kipp,  chairman  of  the  Mar- 
quette civil  en^neering  department,  ex- 
plained Milwaukee's  undergroimd  sewage  syi- 
tem,  and  its  unitentlonal  role  as  a  poUutlii( 
agent.  Said  Klpp:  "When  Milwaukee,  like 
other  major  dtlea  In  the  United  States,  lint 
began  to  provide  sewer  services  for  Its  resi- 
dents, neither  the  volume  of  sewage  nor  the 
population  density  were  as  great  as  they  tn 
now.  So  the  moet  economical  and  practical 
method  of  waste  disposal  was  to  Install  s 
network  of  undergroimd  pipes.  All  types  of 
wastes  were  discharged  Intu  a  common  plp* 
which  channeled  them  to  a  convenient 
dumping  area,  usually  a  nearby  river  or  lake- 

"Eventually,  this  method  of  tainting  pub- 
lic waterways  with  raw  sewage  became  » 
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nuisance,  so  the  city  built  a  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  to  remove  objectlonal  material 
before  the  wastes  were  flushed  Into  the  lake 
or  river.  Combined  sewers,  still  one  central 
pipe  about  eight  feet  In  diameter,  wei« 
installed  to  carry  the  sewage  to  the  treat- 
ment plant." 

This  methods  of  sewage  disposal  has  proven 
effective  about  86  percent  of  the  time,  Kipp 
continued.  However,  during  peak  rainfall  pe- 
riods, nearly  all  of  the  waste  water  in  the 
combined  sewer  pipes  is  storm  water.  The 
treatment  plant  simply  cannot  cope  with 
these  unexpected,  large  volumes  of  wastes, 
■0  relief  sewers  are  used  to  siphon  off  the 
excess  water — containing  raw  sewage  as  well 
as  storm  water — from  the  combined  sewers 
during  heavy  rainfalls.  These  pipes  bypass 
the  treatment  plant  and  dump  the  sewage 
directly  into  the  lake  or  river,  creating  the 
same  pollution  hazard  as  the  old-fashioned 
sewer  system. 

The  newer  areas  of  the  city  have  circum- 
vented the  rainfall  problem  with  the  instal- 
lation of  separate  sewer  systems,  using  one 
network  of  pipes  to  convey  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial sewage  to  the  treatment  plant,  and 
another  to  carry  storm  water  directly  to  a 
waterway.  But  the  27 -square  miles  of  the  city 
serviced  by  the  combined  sewer  system  re- 
mam  a  chief  source  of  polluUon  for  the  Mil- 
waukee River.  Indeed,  city  engineers  esti- 
mate that  over  the  last  14  years,  untreated 
overflow  from  the  combined  sewers  has  been 
discharged  Into  the  river  an  average  of  56 
times  each  year. 

The  simplest  solution  to  the  problem  would 
**«m  to  be  replacement  of  the  combined 
•ewers  with  separate  storm  and  sanitary 
•ewers.  But  this  Is  also  very  probably  the 
most  expensive  solution,  carrying  a  price  teg 
of  about  600  million  dollars.  It  has  another 
deterrent:  heavy  disruption  of  trafflc  patterns 
••  streete  and  intersections  are  torn  up  to 
permit  work  on  the  undergroimd  sewers. 

ConsequenUy,  city  ofllcials  have  been 
shopping  around  for  alternatives  that  would 
be  economical  as  well  as  practical.  The  prin- 
ciple of  holding,  or  detaining,  the  storm  water 
diirlng  a  ralnfaU  seemed  a  likely  possibility. 
In  fact,  it  Is  already  being  Implemented  dlf- 
f«entiy  in  several  other  large  cities.  Minnea- 
polis Is  building  detention  pipes,  and  Chi- 
cago is  plarmlng  to  construct  a  holding  tank 
In  bed  rock  700  feet  below  street  level. 

Milwaukee  decided  to  experiment  with  a 
ground  level  holding  tank  that  will  be  built 
to  the  test  area  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river.  The  tank,  170  feet  long,  130  feet  wide 
•ad  30  feet  deep.  wUl  have  a  capacity  of  3.- 
900,000  gallons.  Because  it  Is  in  a  residential 
area,  it  wUl  be  covered  with  a  Ud  to  curb  the 
pungent  sewage  odors.  The  tank  wiU  be  de- 
ilgned  to  catch  rainstorm  overflow  from  the 
eomblned  sewer  system,  hold  it  until  the 
■torm  ends,  then  gradually  drain  it  bcu:k  into 
tlie  sewer  system  so  It  can  resume  Ite  normal 
course  toward  the  aewage  treatment  plant. 
vBi  MARQtnrrrx  laboratory 
Marquette  became  involved  in  the  experi- 
ment because  It  has  the  faculties  and  per- 
lonnel  to  provide  laboratory  studies  that  ac- 
company the  project.  To  properly  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  detention  tank,  the 
•ngineers  must  know  the  characteristics  of 
the  river  water  and  the  overflow  before  the 
*«nk  goes  Into  operation. 

"We  already  know  some  of  the  character- 
Irtlcs,"  Klpp  explained.  "We  know,  for  exam- 
fit,  that  the  overflow  contains  raw  sewage, 
but  we  don't  know  how  strong  or  weak  the 
concentration  la.  And  we  don't  know  exactly 
how  the  overflow  alters  the  poUutlon  char- 
acteristics of  the  river." 

In  June,  Klpp  and  several  members  of  the 
aril  engineering  staff  began  to  collect  sam- 
W«s  of  the  river  and  the  overflow.  The  sam- 
Pw  have  been  brought  to  a  Uboratory  on 
«•  fourth  floor  of  the  College  of  Kngineer- 
»f  for  physleal,  chemical  and  bacteriologioal 
■■•lyBes.  Part  o*  this  information  will  be 


used  to  determine  the  design  of  the  »««i/tiT»» 
tank  itself.  Construction  oC  tbe  «-««>•  !§  ex- 
pected to  begin  next  summer,  with  tbe  «^«v 
scheduled  to  be  In  operattoa  by  the  fall  at 

Meanwhile,  construction  has  already  begun 
on  nine  monitoring  stations,  which  are  being 
set  up  near  relief  sewer  outlets  In  tlie  test 
area  where  there  have  been  reports  ot  eeri- 
oua  overflowing.  Each  station  wUl  contain 
Instrumente  to  automatically  measure  the 
flow  of  combined  sewage,  to  take  samples  of 
the  flow  and  to  gauge  rainfall.  This  data  also 
will  help  speU  out  the  effectiveness  of  the 
holding  tenk. 

Once  the  tank  is  In  operation,  about  a  year 
from  now,  the  relief  sewers  in  the  demon- 
stration area  will  be  sealed  off,  and  the  over- 
flow that  occurs  during  heavy  ralnfalU  vrill 
be  channeled  to  the  tank.  According  to  Klpp, 
no  treatment  of  this  overflow  is  planned 
while  It  Is  held  in  the  tank.  However,  if  an 
extraordinarily  heavy  rainfall  causes  even  the 
holding  tenk  to  overflow,  that  waste  water 
will  be  chlorinated  before  it  spills  over  into 
the  Milwaukee  River. 

Laboratory  analyses  of  the  river  water  and 
overflow  by  Klpp  and  the  Marquette  civil  en- 
gineering department  wlU  continue  through- 
out the  duration  of  the  experiment^-about 
two  and  one-half  years.  The  pollution  level 
At  the  river  prior  to  the  InstaUation  of  the 
holding  tenk  device  wlU  then  be  compared 
to  the  river's  poUutlon  level  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  experiment. 

"We  don't  know  the  answers  now,"  Klpp 
said.  "The  reeulto  could  indicate  ttiat  the 
holding  tank  Is  neither  effective  nor  eco- 
nomical. Or  It  oould  be  both  effective  and 
economical.  More  than  likely,  the  answer 
will  be  somewhere  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. Then  the  city  will  have  to  weigh 
the  alternatives,  and  decide  if  it  U  feasible 
to  construct  additional  holding  tanks  to 
service  the  rest  of  the  27-square  mile  area  " 
Though  the  cost  of  the  entire  experiment 
U  about  $2.3  mllUon,  Kipp  estimated  that 
the  tank  Itself  wiU  cost  less  than  half  that 
much.  ConsequenUy,  If  the  holding  method 
Is  successful  and  the  city  decides  to  build 
more  tenks  to  handle  combined  sewer  over- 
flow, the  totel  cost  of  such  a  project  would 
be  far  less  than  the  S500  miUion  cost  of 
instelllng  separate  sewer  systems  in  that 
area. 

PARTItERSHIP     WITH     CITT 

While  the  pollution  abatement  potential 
of  the  holding  tank  U  the  chief  concern 
of  engineers  working  on  the  project,  city 
officials  see  other  beneflte  in  the  exepri- 
ment.  Any  project  that  reduces  river  pol- 
lution Is  necessarily  a  step  forward  in  river 
beautlflcation.  The  Improved  quality  ot  the 
river  water  will  enable  greater  recreational 
use  and  will  encourage  the  development  of 
additional  riverbank  improvemente,  such  as 
boat  landings  and  restaurante.  Businesses 
now  located  along  the  river  have  l)een  forced 
to  Uterally  turn  their  backs  to  It  because 
of  ite  unsightly  appearance  and  unpleasant 
odor.  But  city  ofllcials  now  anticipate  that 
a  clean  river  wUl  reverse  this  tendency,  and 
wUl  lead  to  the  placement  of  some  buUdlngs 
and  walks  along  the  river  to  take  advantage 
o*  ite  aesthetic  potential. 

Marquette's  participation  in  this  experi- 
ment Is  still  anothw  Indication  of  the  Unl- 
verelty's  growing  involvement  In  urtwa  af- 
faire. "The  city  has  the  problem  and  we  have 
the  facilities  and  the  personnel  to  help  them 
solve  it,"  Klpp  explained.  "It's  a  mutual  ef- 
fort— the  city  beneflte  from  our  professional 
services,  and  we  benefit  by  becoming  involved 
in  a  real  engineering  problem." 

The  entire  sanitary  engineering  faculty  will 
parUclpate  in  the  experiment  to  the  extent 
that  Kipp  WiU  consult  with  them.  AU  the 
elTU  engineering  studente  also  wm  be 
touched  by  the  project  because  they  will 
study  the  problem  and  wm  foUow  the  prog- 
ress of  the  experiment.  Klpp  plans  to  de- 
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▼oto  about  one-third  of  his  time  diiring  the 
regular  school  year  to  the  project,  plus  three 
summen  as  a  full-time  consultant.  A  Mar- 
quette lal>orat(»y  technician  is  also  working 
fuU-time  carrying  out  analyses  ot  the  river 
■amplea,  and  three  or  four  engineering  stu- 
dents WiU  be  hired  as  part-time  assistants. 
Tliey  WlU  work  In  the  lab  and  the  field,  draw- 
ing samples  from  the  river  and  malting 
studies  of  the  river's  foundations. 

Klpp  hopes  the  project  wlU  prompt  Mar- 
quette's clvU  engineering  department  to  be- 
come expert  in  at  least  one  aspect  of  water 
pollution  abatement.  "The  federal  govern- 
ment is  always  Interested  In  novel  ideas  for 
pollution  control,"  he  said,  "me  idea  of  con- 
structing a  holding  tank  on  a  river  to  catch 
storm  water  overflow  is  unique  in  the  coun- 
try. If  this  experiment  Is  successfiU,  it  wiU 
help  buUd  our  reputetlon." 

Another  Ingredient  In  that  hoped-for  repu- 
tetlon may  be  coiyrlbuted  by  Alphonse  E. 
Zanonl,  associate  professor  of  civil  engineer- 
ing. He  Is  developing  a  reUted  experiment  to 
determine  the  characteristics  of  storm  water. 
Working  to  the  same  geographical  area  as 
Klpp,  Zanom  WiU  sample  storm  water  as  it 
washes  down  the  street.  He  wlU  investigate 
what  happens  to  the  water,  what  poUutante 
it  conveys  and  what  ite  components  are  as 
it  flows  toto  the  storm  sewers.  The  res\Uts  of 
Zanonl's  research  could  be  exiremely  useful 
when  it  comes  time  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  holding  tank. 

ANTICIPATX    OTRBI    KXPXRHCXNTS 

storm  water  overflow  is  only  one  source  of 
river  poUutlon.  however,  and  wiping  out  thU 
source  alone  will  not  return  the  waterway 
to  a  state  of  pristine  cleanllneee.  There  are 
other  equaUy  serious  forms  of  poUuti<m  that 
must  be  attacked  with  the  same  foroefulnees 
and  Ingenuity  that  mark  this  project.  The 
holding  tank  experiment  represents  a  poei- 
tive  effort  to  clean  up  the  river,  and  the  dty 
anticipates  that  other  pollution  control  ex- 
perlmente  wlU  foUow  to  ite  wake. 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  term  "water  poUu- 
tion"  earned  little  more  than  a  raised  eye- 
brow or  a  questioning  glance  from  the  pubUc. 
Today,  the  same  term  is  greeted  with  know- 
ing concern  because  the  scars  of  water  pol- 
lution have  become  more  and  more  apparent. 
A  closed  beach,  an  imslghUy  river,  a  massive 
fish  kill  M-  a  peculiar  taste  to  drinktog  water 
Influence  public  opinion  far  more  than  tech- 
nical reporte  or  dire  warnings  from  exp«ts 
In  biology  and  englnewlng. 

Kipp  feels  this  growing  pubUc  awareness 
is  healthy  because  it.  to  turn,  spun  federal 
and  local  offldala  to  act.  Tt»e  w»tsr  poUu- 
tlon issue  can  be  reduced  to  very  rfiwrVf 
terms,  he  said:  "Clean  water  to  too  Ug  a 
iwize  to  ignore  or.  woree  yet,  to  Iom  bv 
default"  ' 


Economic  Opportnoity  Amendnents 
of  1967 


SPEECH 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or  MAMrt.an 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  IS,  1967 

The  House  to  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  l>m  (S.  3388)  to  provide 
an  improved  Economic  Opporttmlty  Act,  to 
authorixe  funds  for  the  continued  operation 
of  economic  oppOTtunlty  programs,  to  au- 
thorize an  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  Senate  bill  2388.  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  IntCTCst  to 
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the  debate  on  this  biU.  and  I  think  that 
with  exceptions  the  one  thing  that  can 
be  noted  Is  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a 
problem  to  find  ways  to  create  construc- 
tively economic  opportunities  for  disad- 
vantaged people. 

Many  parts  of  the  committee  bill  rec- 
ognized the  good  points  of  the  war  on 
poverty  effort  and  reinforced  them.  LUce- 
wlsc,  many  of  the  bad  features  of  the 
program  were  recognized,  and  the  com- 
mittee made  every  effort  to  correct  them 
In  the  bill  it  reported  to  the  full  House 
for  consideration. 

The  committee  recognized,  among 
other  things,  the  need  for  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  using  existing  facilities  for  the 
Job  Corps,  and  for  the  more  effective 
participation  of  the  States  in  Job  Corps 
programs  and  the  coordination  of  the 
program  with  State-operated  programs. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  comprehensive 
manpower  approach  with  stronger  pro- 
visions to  Insure  better  coordination  at 
the  lo6al  level  and  to  include  more  private 
industry  involvement.  It  gives  State  and 
local  governments  greater  control  over 
antlpoverty  community  action  programs. 

I  oould  go  on  and  on  about  the  good 
features  of  this  bill  but  I  think  my  point 
is  clear.  The  program  is  too  new  to 
operate  perfectly.  No  Federal  program, 
no  matter  how  well  established  can 
claim  this  distinction. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  passage  of  S.  2388 
will  mean  that  the  echo  of  the  war  on 
poverty  will  no  longer  be  going  against 
the  wind — ^but  going  with  It  instead.  As 
more  peoi^e  hear  about  it,  hopefully 
more  will  respond  to  the  chaDenge  it 
offers — ^not  only  to  the  poor  but  to  all 
I>eopIe. 

By  creating  the  war  on  poverty,  we 
have  established  a  means  of  bringing 
aboitt  social  change,  not  social  upheaval. 
I  support  the  war  on  poverty  because  I 
believe  that  it  Is  an  Investment  in  the 
future  of  the  Nation.  One  of  the  best 
features  of  the  programs  being  conduct- 
ed by  the  OfDce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
is  the  emphasis  on  education  and  moti- 
vation of  the  Nation's  poor  so  that  they 
will  puU  ttkemselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps  to  become  productive  mem- 
bers of  society.  Once  we  do  this,  the  need 
to  spend  staggering  amovmts  of  money 
on  assistance  programs  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 

I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  that  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  of  unprecedented 
prosperty  the  cost  of  public  welfare  pro- 
grams has  almost  tripled.  This  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  welfare  pro- 
grams of  tile  past  have  not  provided  the 
proper  solutions.  We  must  remember  that 
after  the  great  depression  there  was  a 
realization  that  there  was  a  growing  need 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  establish 
broader  and  more  extensive  programs 
for  sisslstanceto  the  poor  than  had  been 
undertaken  previously. 

Two  of  the  major  principles  which 
were  recognized  In  1935  in  establishing 
new  programs  of  public  assistance  to  the 
poor  were  that,  fii^t,  the  national  Interest 
requires  all  people  have  sufScient  income 
to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  which 
is  conducive  to  their  health  and  well- 
being,  and.  second,  all  people  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  meet  their  basic  needs 
for  living  through  their  own  efforts,  with 


the   Federal  Government  only   helping 
where  absolutely  necessary. 

In  1951,  long  before  I  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  also  long  before  the  Idea  of 
the  war  on  poverty  under  the  Office  of 
Economic  Cpportimlty  was  conceived,  I 
chaired  a  ctmmlttee  in  Prince  Georges 
Coimty,  Md,  which  looked  into  the  wel- 
fare progratns  then  in  operation.  The 
objective  of  Ithis  investigation  was  to  de- 
termine whether  these  programs  were 
attaining  tiie  objectives  for  which  they 
had  been  esttablished^The  committee  de- 
termined, taat,  as  a  means  of  moving 
any  substantial  number  of  recipients  out 
of  a  state  of  dependency,  these  programs 
were,  on  the|  whole,  proving  to  be  dismal 
failures.  ThW^fore,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended that  the  coimty  of  Prince 
Georges  consider  getting  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State urogram  and  establishing  a 
county  prog]  am  of  rehabilitation  and  vo- 
cational traning.  It  is  almost  15  years 
later  that  ^e  have  seen  this  approach 
being  used  Eind  at  the  same  time  not 
penalizing  tiie  poor  by  eliminating  the 
dismal^  welf  I  ire  approach  of  the  last  30 
years. 

A  recent  i  irtlcle  which  I  read  on  cur- 
rent trends  in  Federal  aid  indicated  that 
during  the  calendar  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966,  about  $3.5  billion  in  Federal 
funds  had  been  distributed  to  the  States 
to  be  passec^  on  to  those  receiving  public 
assistance.  Tot  this  same  time  period, 
the  States  spent  almost  $2  billion  and 
local  contriDutlons  amounted  to  $0.6  bil- 
lion. In  one]  program  alone,  the  aid  for 
dependent  cmldren  program,  the  Federal 
Government^  expended  almost  $1.2  bil- 
lion, the  States  $0.6  billion,  and  the  local 
contributioni  was  $0.2  billion.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  Is  a  lot  of  money  to  be  spend- 
ing on  programs  which  are  doing  nothing 
more  than  keeping  people  on  the  dole 
rather  than  providing  them  with  incen- 
tives to  get  Off  it  and  become  productive 
members  of  society. 

The  Sociafl  Security  Act  amendments 
to  the  aid  Ijor  dependent  children  pro- 
gram, now  being  debated  by  the  Senate, 
represent  a  inew  awareness  on  the  part' 
of  Congress  that  there  is  a  need  for  this 
program  to  be  redirected.  Even  though 
the  Senate  has  softened  the  provisions 
of  the  Houle-passed  bill  somewhat,  it 
appears  that  the  final  bill  will  require 
for  the  first  time,  as  a  condition  for  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds,  the  establishment 
of  mandatory  work-training  programs. 
This  bill  would  also  modify  the  senseless 
policy  that  has  discouraged  welfare  re- 
cipients from  working  by  deducting  from 
their  grsmts  any  amoimts  they  are  able, 
independently,  to  earn. 

By  creating  a  Job  Corps,  the  work  and 
training  programs,  the  community  action 
agencies,  tlie  rural  area  program  im- 
provement, investment  incentive  pro- 
grams and  tike  VISTA  program — all  these 
new  approaches — I  am  sure  we  in  Con- 
gress will  be  watching  very  closely  their 
operation  after  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  J.  am  not  naive  enough  to 
think  that  iven  with  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  we  will  cure  or  correct  all  the 
problem  arecis  that  develop  through  the 
operation  of  a  broad  fight  against  pov- 
erty. But  wiih  the  enactment  of  this  new 
legislation.  <ire  are  deleting  some  of  the 
inherent  we)  knesses  and  we  are  buttress- 
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Ing  some  of  ihe  strengths  In  order  to 
move  ahead  qomprehenslvely  and  coa- 
structively. 


PabUc  TV  Skunbles,  bat  Still  Deliveri 


EXTENSJION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  rcIman  c.  pucinski 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUS  IE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  IS.  1967 

Mr.  PUCIN£  KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day,  November  5,  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Lalx>ratory  was  inaugurated  In 
Chicago  and  ^Isewhere  throughout  the 
country. 

The  PBL  nceived  its  initial  funding 
from  the  Ford  Foundation.  It  is  fervently 
hoped  such  a  network  will  provide  a 
much-needed  forum  for  public  debate 
and  inspection  of  the  great  and  small 
issues  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  also  gepuinely  hoped  by  all  who 
realize  the  remarkable  public  educatloi 
potential  of  television  that  such  a  net- 
work can,  and  will,  provide  a  platform 
from  which  cjntroverslal,  exciting  and 
truly  interesting  subjects  can  be 
discussed. 

Paul  Molloy,  colmnnlst  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  reviewed  the  first  program. 
It  is  hoped  this  highly  interesting  ven- 
ture In  broadcasting  will  flourish  in  the 
months  to  cope.  Paul  Molloy.  one  of 
broadcasting's!  most  astute  critics,  hsa 
some  very  thoughtful  remarks  to  make 
concerning  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Laboratory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  his  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  ily  colleagues  today  with 
the  hope  they  will  find  them  interesting 
commentary  on  this  new  phenomenon  in 
television.        I 

The  article  follows: 

PuBUC  TV  STtriiiBi.ES  Bu*  Stilj.  Delivebs 
(By  Paul  MoUoy) 

The  "Public  broadcast  Laboratory,"  billed 
hopefully  as  a  iburth  (noncommercial)  net- 
work, bowed  in  Sunday  night  with  a  loud, 
scKnetlmee  tiarsb  promise  tbat  Vt  wUl  be  con- 
troversial wltn  a  capital  C.  Wltb  a  capltkl 
"con,"  for  that  i|iatter. 

The  150-mliiute  program  (originally 
Bchedued  for  tiro  hours)  was  seen  here  oo 
Ch.  11  In  a  fr«e-«wlnglng  color  format  set  for 
every  Sunday  night  at  7:30.  The  premier*, 
heavy-handed,  snd  occasionally  indelicate, 
made  It  plain  that  this  new  showcase  wUl 
be  talked  about — praised  as  a  realistic,  In- 
deptb  use  of  television  to  air  out  issues  in 
the  news  and  scorned  as  coming  on  too 
strongly  in  areas  that  c&H  for  a  restrained 
exchange  of  Ideas  rather  than  name-caUlii(. 

The  opening  program  was  tbemed  almoft 
totally  on  the  racial  Issue,  and  for  some,  thlt 
will  be  sufficient  reason  for  criticism.  It  wM 
my  own  impreaslon  that  PBL  planned  to 
range  widely  oti  a  number  of  matters  af- 
fecting the  common  Interests,  national  tod 
international.  But  It  may  be  that  PBL's  pro- 
ducers and  its  patron,  the  Ford  Foundation, 
which  gave  the  project  a  $10,000,000  grant, 
changed  their  minds  and  wlU  attempt  to  de- 
vote what  amounts  to  the  whole  evening  to 
one  specific  BUb|]ect.  The  subject  announced 
for  next  Sunday,  for  Instaooe,  Is  Vietnam. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  PBL  was  swirling  >B 
controversy  even  before  It  hit  the  air.  It  •«• 
scheduled  to  roll  on  an  mterconnected  net* 
work  of  lis  cull ural -educational  outlets,  bat 
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S9  did  not  carry  It.  Among  thoee  that  turned 
down  the  program  wwe  aU  seven  non-com- 
mercial stations  In  Alabama,  10  in  Georgia 
and  5  In  South  Carolina. 

One  reason,  unquestionably,  was  a  67-min- 
ute  dramaUc  segment,  "Day  of  Absence."  a 
fantasy  (done  by  Negroes  In  white  face) 
about  «  Southern  town  deserted  by  Its  Negro 
populaUon.  thereby  setting  off  an  economic, 
dvU  and  domestic  collapse  (how  can  the 
Southern  homemaker  survive  without  her 
maid?). 

SLXOGEHAKMSR    SATIKK 

The  play  was  about  as  subtle  as  a  hurri- 
cane. Ite  point,  the  South's  dependence  on 
the  Negro,  was  made,  remade  and  re-remade 
to  the  brink  of  tedlousness.  The  play  would 
have  gained  from  much  cutting  (a  half-hour 
would  have  sufficed)  and  from  delivering  sat- 
ire with  a  needle  Instead  of  a  sledge  hammer. 
Another  area  of  controversy  is  In  PBL's 
"noncommerclaU"  (or  should  that  be  antl- 
commerclals?)  In  which  the  claims  of  certain 
pain  remedies  and  cigarets  .  were  assaUed. 
This  Is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge,  that 
a  product  has  been  knocked  on  TV  by  name 
and  trademark.  The  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising  has  already  lodged  a  complaint 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
jniuion. 

PROCBAM    SROWKD   OmtPTION 

It  takes  a  measure  of  gumption  for  PBL  to 
do  this  when  one  realizes  that  noncommer- 
cial television  has  been  accepting  assistance 
In  "grants"  and  equipment,  from  segments 
Of  the  business  community  and  from  the 
eommercial  networks  and  stations. 

The  most  explosive  section  of  the  program 
was  a  long  "confrontation"  between  whites 
and  Negroes  which  was  filmed  by  Ch.  11  some 
months  ago  (and  had  already  been  shown 
three  times  here).  At  times  It  degenerated 
tatoa  name-calling  ahoutlng  match  and 
proved  nothing — ^to  me,  anyway — except  that 
commentator  Edward  P.  Morgan  was  right  In 
referring  to  the  "awTul  width  of  the  commu- 
nleaUona  gap."  One  may  question,  however 
whether  such  a  televised  see-how-we-hate' 
pandemonium  between  whites  and  Negroes 
doee  anything  about  narrowing  the  width  of 
tbat  gap. 

But  PBL  did  deliver  something  new  and 
owwent  in  its  experiment.  Even  when  It 
rtombled.  It  offered  a  real  choice— and  a 
choice  is  what  viewers  have  been  asking  for 

JMTB. 


An  Infamoas  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

ow  rLUNoia 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  22. 1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hsirenik  Weekly,  a  Journal  of  the  Ar- 
n^an  Revolutionary  Federation  of 
worth  America,  in  its  Nov«nber  16  issue 
««ried  a  very  thoughtful  commentary 
mterpreting  the  Communist  revolution 
m  Russia.  I  believe  this  editorial  is  most 
appropriate  and  historically  objective 
Md.  therefore,  direct  it  to  the  attention 
Of  the  Members: 

An  Ini-amous  ANNnmsART 

Anniversaries  of  memorable  events  such 
fcit  llv*"'  **  SroWen  wedding,  an  Avaralr,  a 
'Uiy4th  or  a  Bastille  are  occaalons  of  lubl- 
»n«  over  a  task  well  done,  a  worthy  and 
"•otc  accomplishment. 

tf^T*^'^'  *^*y  ***  asaoclated  with  a  sense 
"  Prtde  and  glory.  ^^ 


Accordingly,  the  sentiment  oT  an  azml- 
versariee  of  honorable  events  Innrtably  Is 
shared  by  all  people*  of  the  world  who  not 
necessarily  az«  Immediately  Invotved.  be- 
cause the  sentiment  IndiUged  In  la  not  en- 
demic to  other  peoples  or  indlvlduala.  but 
It  Is  universal. 

The  best  proof  of  this  U  the  fact  that 
fellcitaUons  are  extended  to  the  celebranta— 
an  expression  of  sympathy  and  mutual  exul- 
tation. 

Obviously  the  observance  of  any  anniver- 
sary is  a  biased  operation  because  the  mean- 
ing immediately  involved  is  umque  to  cme 
set  of  Individuals,  organizations  or  peoples. 

Thus  the  Armenian  Avaralr  Is  significant 
to  the  Armenians  only;  the  American  July 
Fourth  U  significant  to  the  Americans  and 
the  French  Bastille  is  significant  to  the 
French. 

It  all  depends  from  the  angle  from  where 
the  anniversary  is  viewed. 

But  It  will  take  some  degree  erf  courage 
if  not  actual  arrogance,  for  any  people  to 
celebrate  the  FlfUeth  Anniversary  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution. 

Communication  media  report  that  ICoacow 
these  days  has  been  decked  in  holiday  splen- 
dor In  observance  of  the  revolution.  Huge 
meetings,  parades  and  mass  demonstrations 
are  being  held  throughout  the  city,  and  that 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  the  ExecuUve  Secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  USSR  has 
unveiled  a  huge  statue  of  Lenin  on  the  pub- 
lic square. 

And  we  begin  to  wonder  where  hi  high 
heavens  is  the  pride  and  sense  of  glory  in 
this  Infamous  celebration  which  shoiUd  evoke 
the  sympathy  and  imderstandlng  ot  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  much  less  a  sense  of 
sharing  in  their  unholy  Jubilation. 

The  Russian  Bolsheviks  may  have  cause  to 
rejoice  that  fifty  years  ago  they  overthrew  a 
legally  chosen  government  of  the  people  and 
Instituted  the  rule  of  the  proletariat  But  the 
Armenians,  the  Oeorglana,  the  Ukrainians 
the  Hungarians,  the  Czechoslovaklans  and 
the  peoples  of  the  Balkan  and  Baltic  states 
will  torturously  remember  quite  something 

They  will  remember  the  batUe-axings  of 
Innocenu  in  the  central  prison  of  Erevan, 
the  bloodbath  In  the  streets  of  Budapest  In 
1956,  the  bloody  purges  of  Stalin.  Yezhov 
and  the  Infamous  Berla:  and  they  wiU  re- 
member how  those  impoeter  "llberatora" 
overthrew  legally  established  peoples'  govern- 
ments  and  put  an  end  to  their  Independence 

The  Lenlnian  concept  of  true  llberaUon 
was  that  a  peaceful  contest  would  be  held 
between  the  capitalist  and  socialist  systems 
and  th««  side  whose  argument  and  proven  re- 
sults prevailed  would  be  the  winner. 

But  the  Russian  communists  never  adhere 
to  this  principle.  There  Jiever  was  a  fair  and 
peaceful  contest. 

Every  conquest  which  the  sovlets  made  was 
achieved  by  Internal  subversion  and  force  of 
arms. 

Armenia,  Georgia.  Azerbaijan,  Turkestan, 
Uzbekistan,  the  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  KstonU,  Lat- 
via. Lithuania  and  a  host  of  other  formerly 
Independent  peoples  were  taken  over  not  by 
the  voluntary  choice  of  those  peoples,  but  by 
treachery,  subversion  and  force  of  arms.  The 
divisions  of  Korea.  Oermany.  and  now  Viet- 
nam In  the  process  were  all  achieved  by 
communist  treachery,  subversion  and  active 
military  aid.  The  same  illegal  means  are  be- 
ing assiduously  employed  now  in  the  Middle 
East. 

ThU  Is  the  "glorloua"  record  which  the 
Russian  communists  are  boasting  of  today. 

The  Russian  communists  may  glory  in 
their  Infamous  conquests  none  of  which  was 
achieved  in  a  free  and  fair  contest.  However 
they  should  experience  little  surprise  If  the 
free  world  and  the  host  of  Soviet-enalaved 
peoples  will  neither  congratulate  them  nor 
•hare  in  their  unholy  jubilation. 
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LAWS  RKLATIVK  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMKNTS 
Kltber  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
med  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
porte  or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shaU  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pases  IXJA 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938).  * 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Houae 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admm- 
istratlon  of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  coet  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reoorted 
(VS.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937) 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOB  SAI^ 
Additional  copies  of  Government  pubUca- 
tions  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C„  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  PubUo 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dU- 
count  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  l>e  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shaU  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorlie 
the  resale  of  Government  pubUcatlons  by 
bookdealers,  and  be  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent Of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  see  Taa. 
Supp.  2).  ^^ 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITCHi 
An  office  for  the  Comcbxssiomai.  Rxcobd, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyea  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wUl  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Recobp  at  •1.50  pv  month  or  tar  stnglb 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pagea  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  ardera  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprinta  from 
the  RECoan  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 
The  PubUc  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  ahaU  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  160  n 
1939).  '  ^' 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  t>e  lawful  for  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  ordw  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Concrtssionai.  Rucoan,  the  peraon 
ordering  the  same  paymg  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185.  p  1842) 
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Mayor  UaiMKj  aad  Direnity  ia  EdocatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER,  JR. 

OF 


Df  THEJ3ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  November  27.  1967 
B«r.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  No- 
vember 5  Issue  of  the  Living  Church  con- 
tains the  record  of  an  Interesting  Inter- 
view with  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  of  New 
Toit  city.  Mayor  Lindsay,  who  must 
cape  with  the  problems  of  the  largest 
municipal  educational  system  In  the 
world,  emphasizes  In  his  remarks  the 
crucial  importance  of  diversity  to  achiev- 
ing exceUence  in  any  educational  sys- 
tem. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Interview  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

■dccation:  Excellkncx,  FaxxDOM,  DrvxxsrrT 
(By  Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay,  mayor  of  New 
York  City) 
(Note.— Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  has  had  a 
varied  educational  background — public  grade 
ichool.  Saint  Paul's  (Episcopal)  Prep  School, 
and  Tale,  a  private  and  independent  tmlver- 
•l^^e  now  copes  with  problems  in  the 
largest  municipal  education  system  in  the 
world.  Mayor  Undsay  and  his  famUy  are 
members  of  St.  James'  Church,  Manhattan. 
To  questions  propounded  by  Arthiu-  Ben 
CWtty.  the  mayor  had  this  to  say  about  edu- 
cation.) 

Question.  Today  in  higher  education  there 
are  several  trends.  One  U  the  increasing  per- 
eentage  of  the  total  student  population  In 
pttbUc  universities — up  from  40  percent  in 
tlie  19308  to  70  percent  today.  Do  you  regard 
thli  as  ominous? 

Answer.  No.  not  at  all.  The  issue  is  the 
degree  of  freedom  and  the  degree  of  excel- 
lence which  can  be  maintained.  I  would  not 
want  to  see  all  higher  education  in  the  hands 
or  public  Institutions. 

Question.  There  la  a  trend  toward  the 
urban  institution  which  increases  the  per- 
esntage  of  commuter  studente  and  decreases 
the  residential  students.  Will  you  comment? 
Answer.  The  Big  City  Is  a  fact  of  modern 
American  life  and  we  must  learn  to  live  with 
It.  Sometimes  a  commuter  student  living  In 
•  happy  home  with  parents  might  experience 
Peater  growth  in  day  college.  Normally  get- 
ting away  from  home  is  part  of  growing  up 
•ad  I  would  hate  to  see  the  rural,  reeldentlal. 
«r  small-town  college  disappear.  As  a  nation 
•»  »re  wealthy  enough  to  strengthen  both 
•jpea  of  institutions. 

<JueeUon.  At  Saint  Paul's  School  do  you 
JjaO  any  particular  significant  educaUonal 
jwskthrough.  any  special  awakening  in  you? 
»  you  feel  that  anything  about  the  school 
MR  s  mark  on  you? 

Answer.  In  my  small  school  there  wm  a 
"Ming  of  community.  We  felt  cared  about 
»«  «mly  for  our  inteUectual  Unprovement 
"w  for  the  development  of  moral  and  ethl- 
«l  standards.  Btany  of  the  Important  dlrec- 
•«»•  my  lUe  has  taken  can  be  traced  to 


coUege  and  school— which  I  might  say  con- 
firmed or  solidified  influences  I  had  brought 
from  home  and  family. 

Question.  The  four-year  college  was  for- 
merly conBldered  terminal  educaUon.  Now 
good  undergraduate  Institutions  are  sending 
two-thirds  of  their  seniors  for  advanced 
degrees.  Will  you  comment? 

Answer.  In  planning  today's  education  the 
far-sighted  youngster  wlU  look  ahead  and 
see  what  education  he  wUl  need  ten  or  twenty 
years  from  now.  By  then,  it  is  perfecUy  clear 
that  the  foiu-y^ar  degree  may  be  only  a 
mlnlmiim  req\ilrement.  In  aU  upper  echelon 
poeltlona  the  competition  wlU  be  from  men 
and  women  with  advanced  degrees. 

Question.  Would  there  be  an  advantage  In 
all  higher  education  l>eing  given  In  pubUc 
tax-supported  institutions  of  the  state? 

Answer.  Most  decidedly  not.  Diversity  Is 
the  key  to  vitality,  creativity,  and  progress 
In  our  national  educational  system.  We  must 
cherish  our  private  institutions.  They  not 
only  do  superior  work  themselves  with  their 
high  standards  of  excellence  but  they  In- 
fluence the  public  institutions. 

Question.  When  we  refer  to  the  pluralistic 
educattonal  system  as  opposed  to  the  mono- 
lithic, do  you  favor  the  pluralistic? 
Answer.  I  certainly  do. 

Question.  Today  we  see  a  trend  against 
religious  influence  In  higher  education.  Col- 
leges founded  by  Churches  draw  away.  Cer- 
tain types  of  support  are  withheld  from  the 
religious-oriented  coUege.  Would  you  com- 
ment? 

Answer.  Again  I  think  diversity  la  Impor- 
tant. We  need  both  the  reUglous  and  the 
secular  Influence  in  higher  educatton.  There 
is  more  to  educaUon  than  mere  training  of 
the  mind.  Frankly  I  believe  that  some  Church 
colleges  have  been  more  concerned  with 
indoctrination  of  the  faithful  than  In  pro- 
viding high  quality  instrucOon.  Some  have 
placed  faith  above  truth.  I  think  faith  should 
be  conUnuaUy  challenged  by  truth.  Just  as 
I  think  faith  must  speak  when,  having 
reached  the  end  of  our  flnlte  knowledge  we 
no  longer  can  say  positively  what  is  true  and 
what  Isn't.  I  am  relieved  at  evidence  that  our 
Episcopal  colleges  have  not  restricted  them- 
selves to  denominational  bounds  and  that 
they  have  maintained  and  Jealously  guarded 
academic  freedona. 

Question.  There  Is  an  almost  universal 
trend  toward  Increased  college  enrollment 
What  about  the  amall  institution? 

Answer.  I  say  again  "diversity."  Like  the 
teeming  ciUes.  the  large  universitiee  are  a 
necessity.  They  are  inevitable.  They  can  per- 
form services  impossible  in  smaUer  insutu- 
Uona.  On  the  other  hand  Jet  ua  cherish  the 
amall  ones  too.  They  have  a  kind  of  Impact 
the  large  onea  rarely  achieve. 

Question.  Can  you  be  speciflc  about  some 
relative  strengths  of  the  pubUc  as  opposed  to 
the  private  institutions,  or  vice  versa? 

Answer.  The  implied  competition  which  la 
alwaya  present  Insures  highest  effort.  Pub- 
lic and  private  complement  each  other  Ideal- 
ly. The  pubUc  has  quicker  access  to  large 
resources  but  also  to  dangers  Inherent  In 
monolithic  structure.  The  private  fosters 
freedom,  experimentation,  flexlbmty. 
Question.  You  menUon  freedom.  Why? 
Answer.  Freedom  is  our  most  cherished  po- 
litical asset — freedom  to  speak  out  to  dis- 
agree. In  the  USA  I  think  of  two  repositorlea 
of  freedom,  places  where  freedom  has  been 
most  effectively  safeguarded.  They  are  the 
press  and  the  campus. 


Question.  If  you  were  allowed  one  more 
word  beside  diversity  to  apply  to  educaUon. 
what  would  it  be? 

Answer.  Excellence.  I  admire  excellence  be- 
cause it  Is  a  ChrlsUan  precept  and  because 
it  is  practical.  As  a  naUon  we  must  never 
accept  mediocrity. 

Question.  As  an  Episcopalian,  have  you 
anything   to  say   about   Episcopal   colleges? 

Answer.  A  Church  showing  no  Interest  In 
education,  or  a  Church  unwilling  to  par- 
ticipate in  it— weU,  to  me  it  would  not  be 
an  Episcopal  Church.  If  a  Church  has  any- 
thing to  aay,  I  feel  education  la  one  of  the 
Important  means  <w  avenues  or  structurea 
through  which  it  can  say  It.  I  think  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  eepeclaUy  equipped  to 
say  something  relevant  about  diversity,  about 
freedom,  and  about  exceUence,  and  I  think 
saying  that  something  through  atrong  ad- 
leges  is  sound  for  the  Church  and  salutarv 
for  society.  ' 


The  Anericaa  Spirit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROMAlf'c.  PUCINSKI' 

or  nxjKoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAUVBS 

Monday.  November  27.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  B4r.  Speaker,  the  very 
distinguished  Chicago  Sun-Times  has 
started  a  series  of  articles  by  outstand- 
ing Americans  which  will  m^iear  in  that 
publication  during  the  remainder  of  this 
week  dealing  with  "The  American 
Spirit." 

The  Chicago  Sim-Times  is  r^lacing 
for  this  week  the  normal  C(Mnmmtary  of 
its  regular  columnists  and,  instead,  mak- 
ing space  available  for  this  impressive 
discussion  by  meaningful  Americans  <m 
certain  issues  facing  America  today 
which  transcend  the  poUtical.  economic 
and  social  Issues  of  the  day. 

The  first  In  this  exceUent  series  of 
articles  was  written  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Who  has  titled  his  article 
"The  Evils  No  Citizen  Dares  Ignore." 

&fa-.  Hoover's  many  years  of  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  day-to-day  prob- 
lems of  America  makes  him  a  most  qual- 
ified author  of  the  first  article  in  this 
very  dramatic  series  started  by  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times. 

It  is  my  Intention  to  place  these  arti- 
cles in  the  Rccoao  as  they  appear  every 
day,  for  I  beUeve  my  colleagues  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  share  in  this  ex- 
citing venture  in  Journalism  which  will 
bring  to  all  of  our  people  a  better  un- 
derstand of  the  society  In  which  we  live. 
With  this  exciting  series,  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  ia  charting  a  new  course  in 
Journalism  which  affords  the  people  of 
Chicago  an  outstanding  opportunity  to 
probe  in  depth,  and  to  understand  to  a 
greater  degree,  the  many  phenomena 
now  besetting  our  Nation. 
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The  Chicago  Sun-Times  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  for  this  outstand- 
ing journalistic  contribution. 

The  second  article  In  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  series  will  be  written  by  Bayard 
Rustin,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  place 
It  in  the  Record  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
available. 

Mr.  Hoover's  excellent  article  folllows: 
Thk  Amxucan  Spout  ;  Thk  Evils  No  CmzxN 
Dakxs  Ionobk 

(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director.  Fedu'al  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation) 
Washington'. — ^When,  In  bis  epic  wander- 
ings, Aeneas  crossed  tbe  "river  of  rippling 
fire,"  tbe  great  Trojan  bero  was  horrified  to 
learn  of  tbe  appalling  punlsbmente  being 
meted  out  In   tbe  dominion  of   the  dead. 
Seeking  an  explanation,  be  ascertained  bow 
brutal    are   tbe    "punishments    of    Heaven" 
falling  on  those  who,  whUe  living,  postpone 
tbe  expiation  of  tbelr  crimes. 
' '.';  Surely  Americans  must  feel  In  some  de- 

•  jf  gree  they,  too,   are  enduring  tbe   "punlsb- 

^  menta  of  Heaven."  Many,  with  much  be- 

I  wlldered  soul -searching,  are  seeking  to  learn 

}'  tbe  reasons  why  this  great  Republic  is  so  be- 

set by  troubles.  Why,  they  are  asking,  is  this 
nation  being  ravaged  by  such  evils  that  one 
Is  reminded  in  Vergil's  graphic  words  of  the 
liapless  victim: 

"Whose  body  Uet  itretched  over  nine  acres 
And  a  great  vulture  ^Dit\it3  hooked  heak 

plucks 
At  his  undying  liver,  aitd  gripes  his  entrails. 
Rich  source  of  agony,  mining  its  every  meal 
From  his  deep  heart  perpetually  and  giving 
No  respite  to  the  ever -renewing  sinew." 

This  nation  presents  an  eqiially  agoniz- 
ing picture,  Its  great  heart  ripped  and  torn 
by  tbe  hideous  vulture  of  lawlessness.  On 
every  hand  we  see  crime  rates  mushrooming. 
We  are,  at  the  same  time,  witnessing  two 
frlgjitening  portents  for  tbe  future.  The  first 
•ueh  portent  Is  implicit  In  tbe  terrifying 
numbers  of  vicious  crimes  committed  by  tbe 
very  young.  The  second  is  inherent  In  the 
current  effort'  to  popularize  and  promote  tbe 
doctrine  of  civil  disobedience. 

Tbe  ominous  nature  of  this  portent  lies 
In  tbe  fact  that  some  of  tbe  Individuals  In- 
stigating this  effort  are  persons  in  positions 
of  public  prominence  and  of  sufficient  erudi- 
tion to  fully  understand  tbe  dreadful  danger 
'  of  violence,  with  Its  accompanying  threat  to 
free  and  orderly  government,  which  they  are 
courting  in  such  Irresponsible  fashion. 

In  tbe  months  Just  past,  we  have  wit- 
nessed brutal  rioting,  the  gutting  of  great 
secton  of  American  cities,  and  orgies  of 
outright  lawlessness  unexampled  in  our  na- 
tional history.  When  darkness  falls,  the 
streets  of  many  of  our  metropolitan  areas 
become  virtual  Jungles.  It  is  true  that  per- 
petrators of  vicious  crimes  often  are  ap- 
prehended; nevertheless,  the  chances  of  Jus- 
tice prevailing  appear  to  be  lessening. 

In  Instance  after  instance  felons  are  loosed 
on  technicalities  or  treated  to  little  more 
than  a  slap  on  the  wrist  and  freed  to  once 
more  prowl  the  streets  and  prey  on  helpless 
citizens.  At  the  same  time.  It  is  Incredibly 
Ironic  that  many  Americans  are  matM'lally 
Increasing  the  danger  to  all  citizens  by  Ir- 
resp(mslble  charges  against  law  enforcement. 
Each  time  an  \mjustifled  shout  of  "police 
brutality  I"  Is  raised,  society's  safeguards  are 
lowered  In  terms  of  protection  for  the  future. 

The  continuing  assault  on  law  and  order 
and  on  the  morality  which  underglrds  the 
nation's  freedom  is  intensifying.  Violence 
and  brutality  are  prevalent.  Both  evils  mark 
much  of  the  output  of  our  entertainment 
media.  Unexampled  filth  pours  from  tbe 
pages  of  much  of  our  so-called  "literature." 

The  foregoing  are  by  no  means  tbe  sole 
affronts  to  the  spirit  on  which  our  nation 
vas   founded.   Cunning   representatives    of 


an  interna  clonal  totalitarian  conspiracy  are 
granted  tbje  'broadest  opportunities  to  sub- 
vert the  minds  of  youthful  students  before 
standards  »f  Judgment,  derived  from  a  basis 
of  knowled|;e  and  experience,  can  be  formed. 
In  the  areai  of  the  home.  Increasing  numbers 
of  parents  tare  abdicating  their  responsibil- 
ities in  terins  of  financial  support,  discipline 
and  moral  |tralnlng.  In  many  instances,  per- 
missiveness has  supplanted  parental  au- 
thority with  disastrous  results.  Traditional 
American  fttltudes  of  self-reliance  and  in- 
dependency are  weakening  In  tbe  face  of 
increasing  demands  summed  up  in  tbe  words 
"something  for  nothing."  Whole  groups  of 
young  |>eo|>le  are  rejecting  their  responsi- 
bilities In  fk  pitiable  flight  from  reality  too 
often  leading  to  drugs,  degradation  and 
death.         i 

What,  then,  of  America's  future?  As  the 
dark  fioo<r'  of  crime  and  corruption  rolls 
forward,  will  we  be  Inundated?  Will  tbe  silt 
of  subversion  being  poured  over  our  young 
people  peraumently  stain  them,  blotting  out 
forever  th«t  in  our  national  life  which  has 
served  as  a  spiritual  beacon  to  tbe  world 
since  our  beginning?  Will  we  give  the  lie 
to  the  poet  who.  In  the  very  year  that  George 
Washingto*  was  concluding  46  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  our  country,  exclaimed,  "If 
all  Eiirope  were  to  become  a  prison,  Amer- 
ica would  tail  present  a  loophole  of  escape; 
and,  God  l|e  praised  1  That  loophole  Is  larger 
than  the  clungeon  itself." 

WIU  we-.-will  this  generation — reject  the 
tremendou*  challenge  inherent  In  the  very 
word  Ameifcan?  Will  our  citizens  supinely 
suffer  the  ^Jlrltual  light  glowing  forth  from 
that  "loopllole"  to  be  snuffed  out  and,  with 
tbe  death  df  this  Republic,  permit  our  great 
land  to  be  transformed  into  a  dungeon? 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  shall.  I  am  con- 
vinced tha  the  heart  and  spirit  of  this  na- 
tion are  sound  and  good.  I  believe  one  day 
the  verdict  of  history  wtll  reveal  that,  in  the 
mam,  toda  ^'s  Americans  rose  magnificently 
to  meet  a  series  of  most  formidable  chal- 
lenges. 

Do  not  n  Isunderstand  me.  The  threats  to 
the  survlva  of  our  Republic  recorded  In  the 
preceding  paragraphs  are  real  and  frighten- 
ing. They  exist.  They  are  ugly.  No  citizen 
can  fail  td  feel  tbe  terrible  effects  stem- 
ming froni  them  without  concern,  and 
strong  and  bosltive  measures  must  be  taken 
to  meet  tbflr  challenge.  But,  while  I  In  no 
sense  want  |to  minimize  the  danger  Iniierent 
in  such  threats,  I  believe  they  tend  to  ob- 
scure the  Superb  record  which  our  nation 
can  bold  fqrtb  with  pride  to  all  the  world. 

What  of  |be  vast  percentage  of  our  sound 
young  cltizfcns  who  do  not  violate  the  law? 

What  of  lour  great  preponderance  of  ma- 
ture, self-fespectlng  students  who  go  to 
school  to  study  and  learn? 

What  of  the  unrivaled  generosity  this  na- 
tion has  displayed  in  seeking  to  help  under- 
developed nations  become  self-sustaining? 

Foremost  of  all,  what  ot  the  magnificent 
record  being  written  by  those  superb  young 
Americans  In  distant  swamps  and  Jungles 
_■  .-  ^_.  ^g^p  ^jjg  totalitarian  Juggernaut 

from    sweeping    over    tbe 
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e  foregoing  are  only  a  few  In- 
at  the  spirit  of  America  is  ba- 
1.  I  do  not  believe  that  tbe  vast 
majority  of  I  Americans  have  changed  greatly 
from  that  day  when  Washington,  referring 
to  a  confederation  of  states  under  the  pro- 
posed C!oniitltutlon,  wrote  to  Sir  Edward 
the  information  and  morals 
ns  appear  to  be  peculiarly  fa- 
the  mtroduction  of  such  a  plan 


Newenham 
of  our  Clti: 
vourable  foi 
of  governmi 
Do  Amer: 


It." 


s  of  today  know  enough  and 
are  they  morally  sound  enough  to  continue 
tbe  great  eaperiment  which  the  Founding 
Fathers  launched  so  long  ago? 

Only  the  Verdict  of  history  can  determine 
the  answer.  1  am  hopeful. 


This  natloi .  baa  encountered  real  difflciiity 
only  when  io  has  strayed  from  its  splrltutj 
beginnings.  I  can  never  forget  tbe  warnlM 
of  an  ambassador,  returning  to  his  home  la 
the  Par  East  after  many  years  in  America. 
He  tirged,  "Never  forget,  Americans,  that 
yotirs  is  a  spiritual  country."  He  went  on  to 
add  that  be  necognized  the  fact  that  we  were 
also  practical  In  our  capacity  to  build  sky- 
scrapers, factCries  and  arsenals.  It  was  obvt- 
ous,  however,  be  did  not  believe  our  re»l 
strength  was  to  be  found  In  practical  things. 
Writing  in  a  weekly  magazine,  he  said : 

"But  undedying  everything  else  is  the  fact 
that  American  began  as  a  God-loving.  God- 
fearing, Godi-worsblpplng  people,  knowing 
that  there  iS;  a  spark  of  tbe  Divine  in  eacb 
one  of  us.  It  Is  this  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
the  hiunan  8t>lrlt  which  makes  America  In. 
vincible.  May  it  always  endure.  .  ,  .  May  God 
keep  you  always — and  may  you  always  keen 
God."  I  "^ 

We  now  anil  then  forget  that  the  privilege 
of  being  an  American  carries  with  it  a  spe. 
cial  responsibility  and  a  unique  challenge. 
When  we  ignore  the  charge  to  posterity  made 
by  those  early  Americans,  we  fiotmder  and 
stumble.  Wh#n  we  turn  from  the  spiritual 
fo\in  tains,  we  if  alter  and  fall. 

The  evils  ripping  at  the  heart  of  Amertea 
today  are  surface  sjmiptoms  no  citizen  dan 
ignore.  They  are.  In  very  truth,  "punlah- 
ments  of  Hearven."  for  their  ultimate  source 
Is  to  be  found  in  the  neglect  of  spiritual 
duties.  But,  ij  repeat,  they  are  surface  symp. 
toms,  and,  fo»  a  determined  people,  they  majf 
lend  themselves  to  mitigation  and  control. 

Our  American  Ideals  remain  luitouched. 
Our  national  purpose  is  wholly  selfless.  The 
reservoirs  of  faith  from  which  this  great  na- 
tion drinks  in  time  of  trial  are  undiminished. 
In  the  face  of  Immense  burdens  and  over- 
whelming  responsibilities,  the  American 
spirit  is  strong  and  steadfast  and  courageow. 
That  spirit  w1 11  endure. 
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The  Ex|  ort-Import  Amendments 
KXTEirSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnuiMU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  BYKp  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanlittous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "The  Export-Import 
Amendment*,"  which  was  published  In 
the  Northern  Virginia  Daily  of  Wednes- 
day. November  22,  1967. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Recoii, 
as  follows: 

The  ExnoBT-lMPORT  Amendments 

In  August.  Virginia's  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd 
Jr.  successfully  Introduced  In  the  senate  an 
amendment  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  bUl 
which  denied  the  use  of  the  bank's  fimda  to 
any  nation  traidlng  with  another  nation  wltti 
which  tbe  United  States  ts  at  war. 

It  prohibits  {the  President,  who  up  to  now 
has  enjoyed  (road  powers  In  this  respect 
from  making  j  such  funds  available  to  as; 
nation  so  engaged. 

The  Byrd  A4iendment  has  since  been  com- 
plemented by  two  other  similar  amendment 
one  by  Sen.  Mundt  and  another  introdueid 
in  the  House  By  Rep.  Paul  A.  Hno.  TTie  m> 
amendment  provides  for  tbe  modification  tl 
tbe  i>roblbltlon  in  certam  cases,  at  tbe  dlt- 
cretlon  of  Coilgress. 

The  net  effact.  If  and  when  a  hammered- 


out  version  incorporating  the  sense  of  all 
three  amendments  hopefully  becomes  part  of 
the  bill,  will  be  two-fold.  It  will  probably 
provide  that  the  prohibition  against  use  of 
the  bank  funds  to  nations  trading  with  our 
enemies  shall  stand,  but  that  under  certain 
circumstances  the  prohibition  can  be  set 
Slide  by  appropriate  committetj  of  Congress. 

This  possible  combined  version  appears  to 
have  the  blessing  of  Sen.  Byrd,  since  it  will 
take  the  determination  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  White  House  and  place  It  In  the  hands  of 
Coagress.  The  determining  factor,  according 
to  the  Fino  amendment,  would  be  whether, 
in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  a  relaxing  of  the 
piohibltlon  would  be  in  the  national  interest 

The  White  House  Is  fighting  the  Byrd- 
Ifundt-Pino  amendments  down  to  the  wire. 
The  President  wants  no  such  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  Export-Import  Bank's  use- 
Ittlneas,  nor  does  he  wish  to  siirrender  the 
di^omatic  leverage  Inherent  in  the  bank's 
millions. 

This  U  one  of  those  situations  in  which  a 
basic  choice  must  be  made.  For  us  the  choice 
it  not  dUBcult. 

We  agree  with  Sen.  Byrd.  We  cannot,  in 
good  conscience,  condone  lending  American 
taxpayers'  dollars  to  nations  where  there  is 
a  very  good  chance  that  the  goods  and 
MTlees  these  dollars  produce  could  find 
their  way  to  North  Vietnam,  where  they  could 
help  kill  American  boys. 

It's  OS  simple  as  that. 


and  non-tariff  barriers  to  trade  and  between 
members  of  the  IMP  toward  further  stabiliza- 
tion of  currencies;  and 

Whereas.  This  country  has  recenUy  con- 
cluded the  Kennedy  Round  of  GAAT  negotl- 
aOons  and  since  these  negoUaUOns  have  not 
yet  been  fully  implemented; 

Now  therefore.  Be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Greater  MUmeapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
opposes  all  efforts  now  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  Impose  Import  quotas 
on  various  foreign  products  as  being  ore- 
mature.  "6   H'C 

Further,  The  Chamber  beUeves  that  this 
question  of  quotas,  as  weU  as  the  questions 
Of  tariffs  and  non-tariff  barriers  be  deferred 
until  comprehensive  studies  of  future  U.S 
Trade  policies  are  made  by  apprdprlate  com- 
mittees of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Passed  unanimously  by  the  World  Trade 
Committee  October  31,  1967. 

Passed  unanimously  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors November  21,  1967. 


Republic  Steel  Corp.  Eadorses  Ganush- 
ment  Baa  ia  H.R.  11601,  fte  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  (Tretli  in 
Lending) 


Greater  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Opposes  Imports  Qaotn  Bills 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNXaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
businessmen  recognize  that  if  the  Con- 
gress passes  the  import  quota  bills,  the 
result  will  be  a  decrease  in  exports  of 
American  manufactured  and  agricultural 
goods,  as  weU  as  prices  for  American 
oonsumers. 

One  of  the  examples  of  the  foresighted 
policy  in  opposition  to  Import  quotas 
to  8  resolution  of  the  Greater  Minneap- 
olis Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  insert  the  resolution,  which  was 
PMeil  unanimously  by  the  chamber's 
wnd  trade  committee  and  Board  of 
directors,  in  the  Congbkssional  Rkcord: 

8WM.UnON     OF     THX     GRXATD     MlKKXAPOLIS 
CHAKBBI    or    COMMBtCK 

W^««»s.  In  recent  years  tbe  Umted  States 
"JP«14cularly  tbe  State  of  Mlnne«>to.  has 
JK-f".  '"'*^««^  BTowth  in  the  export 
asaanufactured  goods;  and 

h  uSf^f*;  ^®  ^"^^  S****"  ^'^d  particular. 
2l^«f*'i!  Of  Minnesota  is  a  principal  sup- 
W«  ^agricultural  products  to  othVTmir- 

^kw««.  For  26  years  the  Government  of 
ttrOnlted  States  had  led  the  World  In  a 

faST.  .'■*^"'^°«  barriers  to  expansion  of 
w«r»  trade  and  in  particular  baa  encour- 
S^rt.hnf  ^'"''*°'**'*  °^  regional  markets, 
«dJS^-^^°''  °^  foreign  currencies,  tbe 
2«tton  of  both  tariff  and  non-tariff  bar- 
J«to  trade,  the  stabilization  of  internal 
r^omes,  Uie  expansion  of  opportunity  for 
■ywjwnent  of  the  economic  WeU-beliL  of 
"L^mmonman  through  the  Wc«-ld;  and 
ta  tol!If  •  V^  country  is  currently  involved 
S.^??f*  negouatlons  with  members  of 
"*AT  toward  further  reduction  of  tariff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  Mtssomu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  controversial  provisions  of  RR 
11601,  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act,  on  which  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  not  com- 
pleted action.  Is  the  prohibition  In  title  H 
of  the  use  of  gamisliment  for  the  collec- 
tion of  consimier  debts. 

Our  hearing  record  contains  volumi- 
nous testimony  on  the  use  of  garnish- 
ment by  predatory  credit  outfits— It  Is 
used  very  seldom  by  legitimate  firms. 
The  unscrupulous  merchant  or  lender 
frequently  extends  credit  far  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  individual  to  repay  The 
creditor  does  it  deliberately,  knowing 
that,  in  most  States,  hp  can  obtain  a  gar- 
nishment against  the  worker's  pay,  tak- 
ing most  or  aU  of  the  worker's  paycheck 
even  in  those  cases  where  there  might  be 
overwhelming  evidence  that  the  debt  is 
faulty  or  that  unconscionable  interest 
rates  and  fees  have  been  charged. 

IXiring  our  hearings  on  truth-ln-lend- 
ing  legislation,  we  received  In  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  a  state- 
ment from  Inland  Steel  Corp.,  strongly 
supporting  title  n  of  HJl.  11601  This 
firm  has  been  beset  by  garnishments  ob- 
tained by  merchants  and  lenders,  and 
the  finance  houses  which  discount  such 
paper,  against  employees  of  Inland  Steel. 
Cta  October  30,  1967,  Vice  President 
William  O.  Whyte  of  United  States  Steel 
Con),  wrote  to  me  expressing  the  support 
of  his  firm  for  title  n  of  HJl.  11601  I 
placed  that  letter  in  the  Congexssional 
Record  of  Wednesday.  November  1  1967 
at  pages  A5382-A5383. 

LETTEB    FBOM    REPX7BUC    STEKL    COKP. 

Mr.    Speaker,    on    the    day    before 
Thanksghring.  Mr.  H.  C.  Lumb,  vice  pres- 
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Ident  for  corporate  relations  and  pubUc 
affairs  of  RepubUc  Steel  Corp..  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  also  wrote  me  on  this  matter 
and,  as  did  Inland  Steel  and  United 
states  Steel,  expressed  the  support  of  Re- 
public Steel  for  title  n  of  H.R.  11601 

He  noted  that  garnishments  impose  a 
substantial  administrative  burden  on 
America's  corporations,  adding  to  the 
cost  of  doing  business.  Their  damage  to 
employee  relations  is  perhaps  even  more 
substantial  and  frequently  leads  to  dis- 
charge. He  added: 

We  do  not  beUeve  that  tbe  extension  of 
o-edlt  fostered  by  the  garnishment  laws  Is 
beneficial  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  Aside  from  the  dlarupUon  caused  by 
individual  bankruptcies,  tbe  gamlahment 
law  encourages  the  extension  of  credit  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  granted  and  help  to 
divert  an  employee's  earnings  away  from  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services  into  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  costs  of  garnishment 
proceedings.  Thus  the  prohiblUon  of  garnish- 
ment laws  might  well  be  beneficial  for  the 
economy. 

BAMKINC    COMlCrrm    MEETS   TOICOSSOW    OM 

Hjt.  iisei 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  is  scheduled  to  meet 
tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock  to  con- 
tinue consideration  of  the  consumer 
credit  legislation.  H.R.  11601.  with  the 
hope  that  we  can  complete  action  to- 
morrow. Chairman  Wright  Patmaw  who 
has  been  of  vast  help  to  me  as  siibcom- 
mlttee  chairman  in  shaping  this  legisla- 
tion for  House  action,  has  been  working 
diligently  to  complete  committee  action. 
I  know  that  he  agrees  with  me  and 
many  other  members  of  the  committee 
and  with  the  President,  that  the  Mil  we' 
report  should  be  a  strong  and  effective 
one  to  give  the  consumer  all  of  the  In- 
formation necessary  to  make  Informed 
Judgments  in  the  use  of  credit. 

Thus,  it  was  a  blow  to  all  of  us  who 
believe  in  the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion when  the  committee  voted  17  to  14 
last  Wednesday  to  set  .up  a  special  ex- 
emption in  the  bill  for  bpen-end  or  "re- 
volving" credit,  permitting  the  big  chain 
retailers  to  express  their  credit  charges 
on  a  monthly  rate  basis.  The  smaller 
merchants  using  Installment  credit 
would,  nevertheless,  have  to  express  an 
annual  rate.  This  is  not  only  discrimina- 
tory among  competing  business  firms  but 
a  grave  disservice  to  the  consumer  in 
learning  about  the  high  rate  of  finance 
charges  on  revolving  credit 

I  hope,  before  we  complete  committee 
action,  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  recon- 
sideration of  the  vote  by  which  the  re- 
volving credit  loophole  was  written  Into 
the  bill.  If  not,  I  can  assure  the  Members, 
this  fight  will  be  made  on  the  House 
fioor — it  will  be  made  there  in  any  event.    ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  from  Republic 
Steel  referred  to  above  is  as  follows : 
Refublic  Steel  Caar., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  22, 1967. 
Hon.  Leonob  K.  Soijjvaii. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs.   V.S.    House    of    Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Suiuvan:  I  am  writing  on  be- 
half of  Republic  Steel  Corporation  to  sup- 
port  ntle   U   of   tbe   truth-ln-lendlng   blU 
(H.B.    11601)     which    would    prohibit    the 
garnishment  of  wages. 

We  beUeve  there  are  many  reasons  from 
the  point  of  view  of  both  employers  and  em- 
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ployees  whicb  favor  a  prohibition  of  gamlslx- 
ment  lawa. 

Prom  a  company  standpoint,  the  gamlab- 
xnent  of  an  employee's  wages  imposes  a  sub- 
stantial administrative  burden.  The  han- 
dling of  garnishment  orders  adds  to  the  cost 
of  doing  bxislnesB  with  no  benefit  whatso- 
ever to  the  employer.  Moreover,  If  a  notice 
of  garnishment  Is  not  attended  to  promptly 
(even  though  the  propriety  of  the  garnish- 
ment may  be  In  question)  a  Judgment  may 
be  entered  directly  against  the  company. 

In  several  Instances  where  legal  questions 
have  been  Involved,  the  expense  to  Repub- 
lic of  a  garnishment  proceeding  has  been 
almost  as  great  as  the  amount  being 
garnished.  In  one  pending  lawrult,  Republic 
and  another  company  are  being  sued  for 
•10,000  damages  for  allegedly  causing  the 
wrongful  garnishment  of  an  employee's 
wages  in  the  sum  of  $57.78. 

The  cost  to  Republic  In  terms  of  damage 
to  employee  relations  is  perhaps  even  more 
substantial.  While  it  is  dlfflcult  to  measure, 
we  beUeve  that  the  garnishment  of  an  em- 
ployee's wages  often  impairs  the  employee's 
performance  on  the  Job.  In  a  few  Instances 
repeated  difficulties  with  respect  to  garnish- 
ments have  made  It  necessary  to  discbarge 
the  employee. 

The  disadvantages  of  garnishment  laws 
to  the  employee  are  also  niimerous.  Aside 
from  paying  Interest  on  his  debt,  the  em- 
ployee Is  usually  required  to  pay  filing  fees 
and  other  costs  relating  to  the  garnishment 
proceeding  which  are  added  to  the  amount 
belnc  garnished.  Moreover,  a  garnishment 
prooeedlng  is  often  the  forerunner  of  con- 
tinuing financial  difficulties  experienced  by 
the  employee  and  is  frequently  followed  by 
personal  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  extension  of 
credit  fostered  by  the  garnishment  laws  is 
beneficial  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  Aside  from  the  disruption  caused  by 
Individual  bankruptcies,  the  garnishment 
lawa  encourage  the  extension  of  credit  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  granted  and  help  to 
dl^vert  an  employee's  earnings  away  from  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services  into  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest  and  the  costs  of  garnish- 
ment proceedings.  Thus  the  prohibition  of 
garnishment  laws  might  well  be  beneficial 
for  the  economy.  ' 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  prohibition  of 
garnishment  laws  would  remove  a  burden  on 
interstate  commerce.  We  would  appreciate 
your  making  copies  of  this  letter  available 
to  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affalra  so  that  our  position  on 
this  matter  wUl  be  made  known  to  them. 
Kxtra  copies  of  the  letter  have  been  encloeed 
for  that  purpose. 
Stnoerely, 

H.  C.  LtrifB, 
Vice  President,  Corporate  Relations,  and 
Public  Affairs. 


Test  Fngrtm  To  Create  New  Job 
Opportaaities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF  MASSaCHUSCm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  weeks  ago  President  John- 
son announced  that  the  Oovemment 
would  embark  on  a  test  program  to  help 
create  new  Job  opportunities  In  central 
city  areas  for  the  hard-core  poor. 

Today,  that  pilot  program  is  off  to  a 
flying  start. 


Secretary  bt  C<Hnmerce  Trowbridge 
announced  tlie  signing  of  a  $1.2  million 
Oovemment  contract  with  the  Avco 
Corp.  to  bull4  a  printing  plant  in  Bos- 
ton which  wttl  eventually  employ  more 
than  200  hard-core  imemployed  in  pro- 
ductive and  well-paying  jobs. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  Avco  be- 
comes the  first  major  American  corpora- 
tion to  join  the  Johnson  administration 
in  this  new  ct>operative  venture  to  raise 
the  standard  f  f  living  of  unemployed  city 
residents,  and  at  the  same  time  infuse 
new  economic  resources  into  the  great 
city  of  Boston; 

The  Federal  Oovemment  will  defray 
part  of  the  Oost  oli  training  these  new 
employees,  in-line  with  President  John- 
son's program  to  cooperate  with  Amer- 
ican industry  across  the  board  in  a  great 
new  program  of  urban  economic  renewed. 

President  Jjohnson's  test  Job  develop- 
ment prograiii  has  now  moved  past  the 
point  of  talk  into  the  arena  of  action. 

It  is  a  remarkable  start  for  a  remark- 
able program.  And  it  represents  the  ener- 
gy and  vision  bf  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion in  its  attempt  to  develop  productive 
jobs  for  thosi  who  seek  them. 

We  in  Masachusetts  are  proud  that 
an  American  company  has  chosen  our 
State  to  initiate  this  project  of  hope  and 
vision.  ' 

We  look  for  many  more  American  firms 
to  do  the  same  throughout  our  cities  in 
the  days  ahead. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  and 
applauded  for  having  launched  this  pro- 
gram. I  know  that  the  Congni'ess  wishes 
the  President;  the  greatest  success  in  its 
future  development. 

What  we  do  for  the  unemployed,  we 
do  for  our  society.  What  we  do  for  the 
cities,  we  do  for  our  country. 
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Soldier-f  oblic  RelatioBt  Up  in 
.  Brong-Ahafo 

EXTENI  )ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CIARLES  S.  GUBSER 

loF    CAI.iroBNIA 
IN  THE  HOT3BE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau,  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  OUBS^R-  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  it  is  tny  pleasure  to  hear  fmn 
one  of  my  fornier  constituents.  Ambas- 
sador Frank  H.  Williams,  who  is  now 
our  VS.  Ambassador  to  Ghana.  I  find 
Mr.  Williams'  periodic  reports  to  me  of 
great  interest^  and  I  continue  to  admire 
the  refreshing  approach  which  he  takes 
with  respect  to  ills  admittedly  dl£Bcult 
Job. 

In  our  late  it  correspondence.  Ambas- 
sador Willlanis  has  sent  me  a  clipping 
from  the  (October  26,  1967,  Daily 
Graphic,  a  c  ally  newspaper  published 
in  Ghana.  It  shows  the  intelligent  ap- 
proach whicli  Ghana  is  taking  in  its 
reconstruction  efforts  by  utilizing  its 
armed  forces  in  civic  action  programs 
which  serve  the  all-important  purpose 
of  developing  excellent  relations  l)e- 
tween  the  military  and  civilian  popula- 
tions of  Ohanii. 

Thinking  iliat  all  readers  of  the 
CoNGREssiONAt  RECORD  would  be  inter- 


ested in  the  a^de,  I  submit  it  here- 
with, as  follows : 

Sou>m-PTT«Lic  RauiTiONS  Up  in 

BaONG-AHAFO 

From  time  immemorial,  soldiers  have  been 
regarded  by  the  public  as  bullies. 

In  the  cities,  where  soldiers  are  not 
strangers  to  the  Inhabitants,  the  story  u 
however,  a  little  different.  But  in  the  rural 
areas  where  they  are  seen  once  in  a  while 
and  sometimes  fpr  specific  purposes  people 
are  scared  and  ajgitated  whenever  they  see 
soldiers  in  their  ntidst. 

At  certain  places,  people  playing  draughts 
under  trees  along  the  streets  abandon  their 
game  and  retire  {to  their  houses  as  soon  as 
they  see  soldiersi  approaching,  though  the 
soldiers  have  net  intention  of  interlering 
with  their  games.  I 

Other  civilian^,  too,  keep  mute  during 
arguments  or  debates  on  current  topics  as 
soon  as  soldiers  lenter  Into  the  debate. 

FACTOBS 

While  these  factors  result  from  abject  ig. 
norance  on  the  {part  of  some  members  of 
the  public,  8<»iersoldler8  are  also  blamable 
because  since  tney  know  that  they  are 
feared,  they  usually  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  and  with,  or  without  the  least 
provocation,  perpetrate  acts  of  brutality  on 
people  in  the  rurajl  areas. 

The  usual  acct^atlons  are  that  In  the  rural 
areas,  young  men  who  are  unlucky  to  claab 
with  soldiers  ovef  women  at  night  clubs  are 
often  beaten  up  severely. 

While  these  allegations  are  yet  to  be  in- 
vestigated and  believed  or  rejected  as  un- 
tenable, there  ars  stories  that  actual  brutali- 
ties and  intimidations  were  often  perpetrated 
by  some  members  of  the  army  on  people  in 
some  parts  of  tl|e  nu-al  areas  inunedlately 
after  the  coup. 

Those  Incidents  are  stlU  Imprinted  on  the 
minds  of  those  ^ho,  for  one  reason  or  the 
other,  became  victims  or  witnesses  to  those 
acts.  Therefore,  t$  these  people,  soldiers  con- 
stitute a  nuisance  In  their  conununlty. 

This  Is  why  "Abongo  Omo,"  of  the  Sunyanl 
army  barracks  should  be  commended  for  Its 
unique  operations  being  carried  out  in  some 
parts  of  the  Brong-Ahafo  Region. 

"Abongo  Omo4  consists  of  40  members  of 
the  Third  Battalion  Infantry  of  the  Ghana 
Army  stationed  ajt  Sunyanl. 

JKZI.A'nONS 

These  "AbongoB,"  under  Lieutenant  LarU 
Okyere,  have  be«i  detailed  to  "whitewasb" 
(OMO)  the  rations  between  soldlen 
(Abongo),  and  the  civilian  public  in  the 
rural  areas  by  going  to  the  people,  mingling 
with  them,  dwelling  axnong  them,  and  assUt- 
Ing  them  in  their  day-to-day  deliberations  so 
that  the  public  'may  feel  that  soldiers  an 
not  bullies  as  thcy  mistakenly  take  them  to 
be  but  they  are  friends  and  saviours  In  the 
real  sense.  | 

It  Is  Interesting  to  learn  that  "Abongo 
Omo"  has  alreaoy  participated  In  the  con- 
struction of  school  blocks  for  the  Methodist. 
Presbyterian  and  the  Catholic  missions  at 
Teppa  during  cocununal  labour  days.  Fur- 
thermore, "Abongo  Omo"  assisted  workers  of 
the  state  farms  corporation  at  Aj-erede  on 
the  Nkoranza-EJura  motor  road  in  harvesting 
the  corporation's  300-acre  maize  farm. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Larbi  Okyere,  lili 
men  are  not  only  limiting  their  activities  to 
the  construction  of  school  blocks  and  bv- 
vestlng  of  maize.  He  explained  that  they  ut 
prepared  to  undertake  any  projects  whldi 
the  InhtUSitants  of  places  they  would  tI^ 
would  be  undertaking. 

This  ezerdae  feas  actually  achieved  Ugb 
dividends  In  tha  region   and  is  worthy  c< 
emulation  in  the  other  regions  where  peopk 
do  not  see  eye  to  #ye  with  soldiers. 
CBK)rr 

But  If  there  is  any  commendation  or  credit 
it  must  go  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  D- 
Twum-Barlma,  Commanding  Officer  of  tM 
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army  at  Sunyanl.  For  It  was  Lt.-Col.  Twum- 
Barlma  who  mooted  the  Idea  wImd  be  was 
chairman  for  the  region's  eommlttee  of  ad- 
ministration. 

Be  feels  that  a  nation's  defence  sigainst  ^- 
temal  or  mtemal  aggraaalon  lies  on  tlM 
sholders  of  her  army.  The  purpose  of  main- 
taining any  army  la  to  guarantee  the  pro- 
tection of  a  nation  and  Its  people. 

It  is  therefore  out  of  the  way  for  the  very 
people  who  are  being  protected  by  the  sol- 
diers to  think  that  their  protectors  are  rather 
■reh-enemles  and  should  be  avoided  like  the 
plague. 

The  operations  of  "Abongo  Omo"  in 
Brong-Ahafo  have  proved  successful  In  all  as- 
pects and  have  further  Improved  the  rela- 
tioos  between  the  civilian  public  and  the 
soldiers. 


Flexibility:  Our  Coattitation's  Greatest 
Sb-eogth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CALlroKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include 
an  essay  Ijy  Miss  Tevina  Benedict,  of 
Poway  High  School,  entitled  "Flexibil- 
ity: Our  Constitution's  Greatest 
Strength."  I  believe  this  fine  essay  de- 
serves wide  attention,  and  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  realize  that  our  young  people  are 
giving  such  careful  thought  to  tlie  in- 
trinsic values  of  the  Constitution. 

The  essay  follows: 

flXnBUJTT:     OlTB     CONSTTTOnON'S     OaBATBBT 

Stbencts 
(By  Tevina  Benedict,  Poway  High  Schocd) 

Freedom  and  law  are  two  mutually  In- 
dispensable elements  of  otir  democratic  so- 
ciety. There  is  however,  a  constant,  neces- 
sary tension  between  the  two.  Our  system 
lias  achieved  a  remarkable  balance  between 
absolute  freedom  and  absolute  law,  because 
of  their  very  antithesis.  In  an  effort  to  make 
loclety  better,  good  men  are  constantly  try- 
ing to  pass  more  legislation  on  an  issue, 
while  other  equally  good  men  are  trying  to 
prevent  or  repeal  that  legislation. 

There  is  no  predestined  right  side — it  may 
not  even  be  the  same  side  that  was  right 
twenty  years  ago.  Society's  needs  are  con- 
•tantly  changing,  so  Its  legislation  must 
change  to  fit  Its  needs.  Whether  or  not  a 
piece  of  legislation  Is  passed  should  depend 
upon  what  Is  best  at  the  time  for  the 
majority. 

Take  the  example  of  early  laws  that  ap- 
plied to  automobiles.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century  every  man  who  drove  a  car.  In  cer- 
tain areas,  had  to  have  another  man  walk 
In  front  of  him  with  a  signal  flag  to  warn 
horseback  riders  and  farmers  driving  their 
wagons  to  market  of  the  approaching  mon- 
•troslty.  At  the  time  the  law  satlsfled  the 
aeeds  of  the  majority,  but  It  woiUd  hardly 
lie  Just  today.  ' 

A  more  recent  example  Involves  compul- 
•ory  arbitration  of  labor  strikes.  In  the  days 
when  unions  were  very  weak,  such  a  law 
would  probably  have  unfairly  discriminated 
against  labor.  Today,  however,  labor  is  much 
more  powerful,  and  capable  of  rendering 
m™  to  the  public.  Therefore,  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  public  is  beginning  to  speak  out 
lor  legislation  regulating  labor  activities, 
^jyhen  legislaUon  becomes  necessary  to  pro- 
"ct  the  interests  of  the  pubUc,  the  Prealdent 


or  congressmen  will  get  together  and  draft 
ttiat  leglBlatlan.  MeanwhUe.  of  course,  some 
Uborpreasure  groups  will  woi*  to  defeat  the 
profMwal  wtilcb  tbey  and  contrary  to  their 
Interests.  TTie  final  legislation  may  end  up 
as  a  compromise,  satlsfactwy  to  the  puUlc. 
labOT,  and  business  Interests. 

It  Is  easy  to  take  for  granted  the  relative 
ease  with  which  legislation  is  passed  to  meet 
our  needs;  to  take  for  granted  the  fact  that 
our  system  of  laws  is  on  the  whole  up  to  date 
with  our  changing  society.  And  yet  we  find 
that  all  of  those  laws  are  passed  without 
violating  the  basic  framework  of  a  Constitu- 
tion which  was  drafted  in  1787  and  has  had 
so  few  amendments  since  that  date. 

The  executive  and  leglsUtive  branches  of 
government  have  had  sulBclent  leeway  to 
ke^  our  laws  up  to  date,  and  yet  they  do  not 
have  so  much  leeway  that  an  Imprudent 
Congress  or  even  a  power-hungry  President 
could  overrule  the  basic  rights  guaranteed 
within  the  Constitution.  The  Judicial  branch, 
the  Supreme  Court,  acts  as  a  constant  de.! 
fender  of  our  rights  as  embodied  In  the  Con- 
stitution. Overthrowing  the  Constitution 
would  be  equivalent  to  overthrowing  the 
United  States  government. 

But  how  is  It  that  a  Constitution  drafted 
In  1787  should  have  so  much  power  In  1967, 
without  hampering  necessary  modern  legis- 
lation? No  law  is  as  quick  to  fall  as  an  un- 
enforceable one.  Thus,  if  that  great  body  of 
law,  our  Consutution,  had  been  unforceable 
or  Inapplicable  in  our  modem  world.  It 
woxild  have  long  since  disintegrated,  and 
been  replaced;  even  worse,  it  might  have  be- 
come a  mere  figurehead  of  law,  an  unwanted 
appendage,  leaving  the  government  In  power 
with  no  check  on  Its  authority. 

But  the  U.S.  Constitution  is  no  figurehead. 
It  Is  In  prime  operating  condition  as  the 
legal  cMitract  from  which  the  government 
and  the  people  derive  their  power  and  rights. 
It  must  be  consulted  every  time  a  law  Is 
tested  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Why  has  the  United  States  Constitution 
stood  for  so  many  years?  How  did  a  group  of 
Eighteenth  Century  statesmen  draft  a  docu- 
ment which  Is  no  less  valid  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  as  It  was  In  their  own? 

I  think  that  the  answer  lies  In  the  Con- 
stitution's flexibility.  Perhaps  that  charac- 
teristic which  has  been  most  criticized  and 
most  feared  is  the  document's  greatest 
strengoi.  This  Is  not.  as  It  would  seem,  a 
contradiction  In  terms.  Strength  does  not 
imply  rigidity,  any  more  than  flexibility  Im- 
plies weakness. 

This  flexibility  derives  chiefly  from  its 
brevity.  The  men  who  drafted  the  ConsOtu- 
tlon  made  no  attempt  to  encompass  all  legis- 
laUon in  a  voluminous  document.  To  enable 
Congress  to  keep  a  very  detailed  ConsOtutlon 
up  to  date.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to 
enable  Congress  to  change  the  ConsUtuUon 
with  as  much  ease  as  they  now  pass  minor 
bills.  What  wotUd  have  prevented  Congress 
from  repealing  one  of  our  basic  rights  as 
easily  as  they  repeal  a  tax  bill? 

The  Bible,  which  has  lasted  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  says  In  one  of  Its  Ten  C!om- 
mandments,  "Thou  shall  not  steal. '  It  does 
not  go  into  detail,  saying  "Thou  shall  not 
steal  thy  neighbor's  wood"  ....  and  ao  on. 
Had  it  done  so  it  could  only  have  served  as  a 
set  of  moral  laws  for  Medieval  Europe.  It 
would  certainly  not  have  contained  clauses 
saying,  "Thou  shall  not  steal  thy  neighbor's 
camera,"  or  "Thou  shall  not  finance  your 
trip  to  Jamaica  with  union  cards." 

The  strength  and  Immortality  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  lies  In  their  slmpUclty. 
Interpreting  their  appllcabiUty  In  a  modem 
world  is  up  to  the  clergy  and  a  moraUy  con- 
scious public. 

In  the  same  way  the  Constitution  grants 
to  the  people  freedom  ot  speech,  without 
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listing  all  of  the  means  by  which  people 
could  commimlcate  vocaUy  In  that  day  In 
their  wlsdcan,  the  writers  made  that  clause 
large  enough  to  encompass  telephones  and 
radio,  and  even  Telestar. 

Most  of  the  Constitution's  wording  is  gen- 
eralized, nonspedflc,  and  In  many  ways 
ambiguous.  It  was  Intended  for  loose  inter- 
pretation. In  the  same  way  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  depend  on  constant  Inter- 
pretation and  application  by  a  moraUy 
conscious  society,  so  also  the  Constitution 
requires  a  pubUc  and  government  that  U 
constantly  alert  to  the  safeguarding  of  free- 
dom and  democracy,  or  It  wiU  die. 

The  fiexibllity  which  makes  the  Constitu- 
tion relevant  today  U  also  a  responsibility. 
Our  forefathers  realized  that  they  should 
not  and  could  not  draft  a  ConsUtuUon  that 
would  fulfill  all  the  needs  of  geoerations  to 
come.  Some  responsibility  would  always 
have  to  lie  with  the  Uving.  Said  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson of  the  spirit  of  freedom,  "When  that 
Is  lost,  all  experience  has  shown  that  no 
forms  can  keep  them  free  ngaiTi^  their  own 
wills."  » 

Realizing  tha*  a  flexible  ConsUtution 
would  requh-e  a  non-partisan  group  of  men 
to  guide  and  serve  as  a  final  authority  In  its 
InterpretaUon,  our  forefathers  set  up  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Seeing  the  disputes  that  arise  over  oon- 
fllcUng  InterpretaUons  of  the  Constitution, 
many  persons  have  thought  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  only  organized  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiencies  of  a  very  unclear,  out- 
dated document.  "Why  not  create  a  new 
Constitution,  with  much  mcH-e  detail,"  they 
might  ask?  "Then  there  oould  be  no  dis- 
pute." 

To  those  who  would  like  to  write  In  the 
OensUtution  detailed  unchangeable  laws 
which  must  be  rigidly  followed  long  after 
their  writers  are  dead.  Thomas  Jeffersoa 
says,  "The  earth  belongs  In  usurfruct  to  the 
living," »  and  again.  "We  might  as  veU  re- 
quire a  man  to  wear  a  ooat  which  fitted  hlxn 
when  a  boy.  as  civilised  society  to  remain 
forever  under  the  regimen  of  their  b«r- 
baroiis  ancestors."' 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  by  no  means  a  per- 
fect system.  Its  faimeas  depends  upon  an 
unbiased,  non-poliUcal,  knowledgeable  set 
of  Justices. 

There  are  many  people  who  condemn,  per- 
haps quite  Justly,  individual  decisions  of  the 
Court,  and  perhaps  even  individual  Justices. 
They  are  not  gods  and  It  is  only  natural  that 
there  will  be  Imperfections  In  their  ranks. 
But  the  great  majority  of  Justices  have  risen 
to  the  office  and  make  Judgments  as  fairly 
and  Impartially  as  possible. 

Those  who  too  hastily  condemn  tbe  Su- 
preme Court  system  might  do  well  to  look 
at  the  possible  alternatives  to  the  Court. 
Perhaps  they  would  have  the  President  or 
Congress  determine  a  bill's  constitutionality. 
If  i>olitlcs  sometimes  affects  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  imagine  how  it  would  affect  the 
decisions  of  men  whose  business  Is  politics. 

The  flexibility  of  the  Constitution  is  m- 
deed  a  source  of  strife.  But  controversy  is  no 
sin  in  a  democratic  society.  This  flexlblUty, 
allowing  for  a  broad  InterpretaUon  of  its 
principles  to  fit  our  modem  world.  Is  the  very 
element  which  has  enabled  the  Constitution 
to  survive. 

It  has  encompassed  tremendous  national 
problems  and  tremendous  growth.  Flexibility 
la  the  same  element  which,  provided  we  never 
lose  our  "spirit  of  freedom,"  will  enable  the 
Constitution  to  continue  as  our  living  foun- 
dation for  centuries  to  oome — guiding  our 
efforts  to  achieve  an  even  greater  democracy. 


*  JuUan  P.  Boyd,  "Jefferson  and  MarshaU," 
In  Essays  on  the  American  CcntUution, 
Prentice-Hall,  1964,  pg  9. 

» Ibid.,  p.  16. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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MitsUtqipi  SecqakeateBBial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

ow  lUBSiaaiFFi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAllVES 

Monday.  November  27.  1967 

Mr.  MONTQOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  ranariu  In 
the  Record,  I  Include  an  editorial  that 
appeared  In  the  Newton  Record,  of  New- 
ton, Miss.,  concerning  the  sesqulcenten- 
nlal  SM:tlvltles  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
this  brief  history  of  my  State  and  to  the 
celebration  plans  for  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  statehood  of  Mississippi: 

BTikTK    SXSQTnCXMTXmnAI. 

It's  a  world  of  change,  and  Mississippi  Is 
changing  with  It.  Perhaps  our  state  Is  chang- 
ing more  rigidly  than  other  places,  or  per- 
haps It  only  seems  that  way.  It  may  be  that 
w«  preaerred  the  status  quo  around  here  so 
long  that  change,  when  it  oomes,  seems  es- 
pecially dramatic. 

But  changing  we  are,  and  the  signs  are 
all  around.  Seldom  has  there  been  so  much 
political  restlessness  and  seeking  of  new 
ways  to  do  things.  The  changes  In  educa- 
tion, in  modes  of  making  a  living.  In  politics 
all  emphasise  the  need  to  be  well  up  on  the 
past,  for  change  alone  Is  not  enough.  The 
change  must  Improve  oa  the  past. 

This  state  on  Dec.  10  will  be  160  years  old, 
young  for  statehood,  but  old  In  the  opinion 
of  the  young.  In  order  to  fuUy  appreciate 
this  sesqulcentennial,  one  needs  to  take  a 
look  at  the  past. 

Mississippi,  the  20tb  state  admitted  to 
fhs  Utalon,  was  formed  of  the  Mississippi 
TerrltMy  that  was  a  part  of  the  United 
States  from  April  7,  1798.  until  statehood  In 
1817.  For  435  years  the  land  we  know  as 
Mississippi  was  under  seven  flags.  First  the 
Spanish  explorers  flew  the  Spanish  flag  in 
1j40.  The  land  remained  under  Sp>anlsh 
dominion  until  1699  when  the  French  flag 
was  hoisted  on  the  Gulf  Coast  where  the  first 
permanent  settlement  In  BCisslsslppl  .was 
made — BUoxl.  From  1763  to  1779  the  British 
Union  Jack  and  the  West  Florida  flag  flew 
over  the  Mississippi  territory  south  of  the 
Slst  parallel.  In  1779  the  British  vurendered 
the  Hatches  District  to  Spain,  and  the 
Spanish  flag  continued  to  fly  until  1798  after 
Natchez  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

On  Aivll  7.  1798,  the  United  States  Senate 
sl;;ned  the  law  making  Mississippi  a  territory 
of  the  United  States.  Thus  after  more  than 
two  and  a  half  centuries  of  Old  World 
Colonialism,  the  flag  of  the  New  World  be- 
came the  flag  of  the  United  States.  There 
followed  the  Confederate  flag  after  Missis- 
sippi seceded  from  the  Union  in  1861,  and 
again  Old  Olory  after  the  state  was  re- 
admitted Into  the  Union  In  1870. 

The  first  capltol  was  near  Natchez,  then 
more  centrally  at  Jackson  and  named  for 
Andrew  Jackson  who  signed  the  treaty  with 
Pushmataha.  State  crfBces  were  moved  from 
Washington.  Miss.,  to  Jackson  In  November, 
1823.  and  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  held  In  December  1823.  The 
Constitution  was  revised  In  1890  and  has  not 
been  changed  except  through  sunendments. 
The  state  Rag  and  Coat  of  Arms  were 
approved  In  1804.  The  Seal  dates  to  1817.  The 
Seal  dates  to  1817.  The  magnolia  flower  was 
adopted  In  1900,  and  the  tree  in  1938.  The 
mockingbird  was  chosen  in  1944.  The  present 
song  was  adapted  from  Ross  Bamett's  cam- 
paign song  of  1963. 

For  the  Commemoration  on  Dec.  10  Con- 
'gress  has  approved  a  Commemorative  Medal 
bearing   the   state  Emblem  and   the  Image 


at  the  first  g^emor.  Holmes.  A  Ooaunemora- 
Uf  BUmp  iwirtng  tba  mscnolia  bluMom 
wm  be  lasoe^  on  Dee.  11.  A  speetal  edition  at 
tbe  Journal  ]o<  MHwl— Ippl  History  was  to- 
sued  In  Nov^nber.  and  a  film  (toptetUig  tb» 
history  of  tiie  state  was  completed.  Money 
for  a  new  Axtchlves  building  In  Jackson  was 
approved  by  the  Mlsslaali^  Ijeglslature  as 
chief  project  for  the  celebration. 

Ab  we  obeerve  the  Centennial  we  face  up 
to  a  world  of  change,  recognizing  that  we 
must  change  if  we  survive  In  today's  world. 
The  only  way  to  go  Is  up,  and  we  can  face  up 
to  present  problems,  inherited  and  at  our 
own  making.  To  change  an  old  society  and 
oxirselves  wUl  be  a  startling.  Jolting  under- 
taking of  some  anguish,  and  It  will  take  work 
and  time. 

"One  honist  worker  is  worth  a  busload 
of  Imported  .feints." 
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Need    for  {Disclosure    of    GovernmeBt 
Sponsorsnip  of  Priyate  Poblicalioiu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HO  i.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or   NKW   TORK 

m  THE  H<  USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Novemter  27.  1967 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  extremely 
disconcerting  statement  has  come  to  my 
oflBce  from  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. The  association  urges  the 
Oovemment  to  disclose  Its  assistance  or 
sponsorship  of  publications.  This  formal 
request  shoald  serve  to  remind  us  of  the 
constant  need  for  vigilance  to  preserve 
our  constitutional  freedoms.  The  text  of 
this  request  I  attach  as  follows: 
Statement  Adopted  bt  the  Amxkicam  Lxbhast 

Association  Coxtncil 
(Adopted   at   the   association's   86tb   «^nTiiift,i 

conference    In    San    Francisco,    June    30, 

1967) 

At  San  Fra  nclsco,  during  the  88th  Annual 
Conference  a  f  the  AIiA,  the  Association  ex- 
pressed its  »nvictlon  that  the  cause  of 
democracy  is  best  served  when  the  operations 
of  governmelit  are  fully  revealed.  In  the 
sensitive  area  of  public  opinion,  secret  in- 
fluence can  only  contaminate  truth  and 
corrupt  the  fundamental  concepts  of  free 
speech  and  a  f  re«  press. 

The  American  Library  Association  takes 
note  of  the  f^ct  that,  diuing  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  at  a  hearing  before 
a  Subson^mlttee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ai^rc^rlatioiiB,  the  United  States  Infcnma- 
tion  Agency  revealed  under  questioning  that 
it  had  been  subeldlzing  and  otherwise  en- 
couraging authors  to  write,  and  publishers 
to  print,  materials  useful  to  and  harmonious 
with  Agency  programs  of  Information  to 
foreign  readers.  It  was  further  revealed  that 
many  at  these  publications  were  also  sold 
commercially  without  any  disclosure  to  the 
reader  of  the  source  of  the  subsidy  or  other 
form  of  encoia'agement. 

Subeequenlty,  on  February  9,  1967,  the  As- 
sistant Director  oif  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  Indicated  that  no  manuscript 
would  be  commissioned  without  the  approval 
of  the  Director. 

However,  almoat  at  the  same  time,  and 
from  another  direction,  public  revelations 
were  made  of  covert  activities  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  with  respect  to  private, 
non-govemm«ntal  organlzatloiis,  In  which 
pubUc  monies  were  employed  to  develop  and 
Influence  opinions  and  actions  consonant 
with  governmental  objectives. 

Tbe  Americi  in  UlH-ary  Association  expr 


tlie  concern  of  Its  members  ttiat  dlsciosun 
at  the  eources  of  Influwice  and  subsidies  is 
the  forging  at  public  opinion  has  not  been 
treely  offered  by  agencies  at  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  ^jxiarlcan  Ubrmry  Association 
asks  that  govectunental  sponsorship,  subsid- 
ies and  other  ffrms  at  direct  encouragement 
which  le«d  to  tbe  generation  ot  points  o( 
view  designed  Xo  Influence  public  opinion  be 
diBcloeeri  In  a  suitable  manner,  and  that  say 
publlcatlcsis  cirry  an  acknowledgment  «( 
financial  assistance,  If  the  source  of  sucb 
assistance  is  from  pubUc  funds  provided  by 
an  agency  at  ttie  government. 

This  statement  Is  to  be  forwarded  by  the 
President  of  the  American  Library  Assocts- 
Uon  to  the  President  of  the  United  Starts. 
the  Secretaries  jol  the  Departments,  and  the 
members  of  Coikgress. 
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EXTENSION.  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

br  CAuro*NiA 
IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday,  November  27,  1967 

Mi.  bob  Wtl^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  und« 
leave  to  extend  my  remailEs  in  the  Rxc- 
ORs,  I  Include  Uie  following  item  from 
the  newsletter  of  the  National  Republi- 
can Congressional  Committee  of  Novem- 
ber 22. 1»67: 

P>tmD  OF  Flesh 

The  New  yort  DaUy  Newt  (Nov.  31,  1967). 
In  evaluating  ihe  devaluing  of  the  BrlUab 
pound,  points  (>ut  that  the  UJS.  could  well 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  painful  ezperlenc* 
of  the  British,  in  sizing  up  the  drop  of  14J 
percent,  a  cut  ^rom  (2.80  to  $2.40,  the  Nem 
states:  "Britala  for  years  has  operated  t 
huge,  and  Increasingly  expensive,  welfare- 
state  program,  ^th  all  sorts  of  benefite  ear- 
marked for  alcSost  every  Inhabitant  of  tbe 
once  right  Uttli,  tight  UtUe  isle  plus  Nortb- 
em  Ireland.  Its  labor  unions  have  followed 
■I'm-gonna-getHmlne'  policies  for  a  long  time, 
and  successfulIKr  from  their  point  of  view. 
British  Industiy  and  business  haven't  re- 
sisted these  labor  raids  as  courageously  if 
they  might  hav4  done.  All  this  drove  up  coeU 
of  production  pf  British  goods — the  goodt 
which  the  country  must  export  steadily  and 
In  huge  quantil^  to  keep  Its  economy  rollinf 
satlsfactorUy."  i 

The  paper  a4ldB:  "Other  belt  tightening 
measures,  it  Is  hoped,  will  start  Britain  llvinj 
within  its  Incoiae  again — or  almost  so.  Tbli 
is  tough  on  Socialists,  who  habltuaUy 
promise  to  bring  Heaven  down  to  earth." 

The  News  potats  out  that  Senate  Democrst 
leader  Mike  Mansfleld  Is  taking  the  wron( 
approach  in  deitiandlng  a  huge  tax  Incresie 
to  "protect"  the  dollar  and  says  that  wild 
spending  i  rogr^ms  here  are  as  dangerous  u 
those  that  wrecked  the  British  ecoi  omy. 

Rep.  WUbur  Mills,  speaking  in  Arkanui, 
lifted  the  cur1)ain  on  the  Great  Society. 
when  he  polnte«  out  that  LBJ  wants  hlgber 
taxes  simply  so  he  can  spend  more  FedenI 
money.  Mills'  ^eech,  printed  in  the  Nn 
York  Times  empMslzed  the  concern  for  fiscal 
responslbUlty.  Be  stated:  "What  many  of 
us  fear  Is  that  IStx  Increases  now  make  mon 
revenue  avallabie  for  expenditure  programi 
in  tbe  future.  \f e  fear  that  tax  Increase  not 
accompanied  with  very  real  ezp>endlture  con- 
trol can  divert  us  frc»n  this  free  enterprl* 
road.  This  Is  a  diversion  in  which  I  am  un- 
willing to  be  a  participant." 

Citing  an  economic  fact  of  life.  Mills  said: 
"It  Is  also  worQb  noting  that  If  it  is  con- 
simier  spending  that  Is  feared  from  tbt 
standpoint     of     tbe     Inflationary    pressiirM 


generated  a  dollar  of  expenditure  reduction 
is  likely  to  have  a  greater  Impact  than  a 
dollar  of  tax  Increase.  I  say  thU  because  the 
tax  mcrease  Is  much  more  likely.  In  part, 
to  be  offset  by  a  decrease  In  savings  ***^^ 
is  true  of  the  dollar  Increase  In  Oovem- 
ment expenditures." 

ICUls  said  also:  "The  fanciful  notion  that 
a  tax  Increase  of  the  sort  proposed  will  have 
any  signlflcant  effect  on  oxir  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  the  reasonable  near  future  and  that 
it  might  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of 
tbe  poimd  U  completely  without  support  of 
fact." 

Thus,  the  British  action  may  have  forced 
the  U.S.  to  make  a  confronutlon  with  its 
own  fiscal  pc^cy — an  action  Republicans 
have  urged  for  a  long  time. 


Toatk  of  America,  Please  Read  This — 
And  Adults,  Too 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November27.  1967 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Wash- 
ingtcHi  Sunday  Star  of  November  26, 
1967,  appears  a  message  which  ought  to 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  American  youths 
and  adults. 

It  Is  sponsored  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  the  I>lstrict 
of  Columbia,  and  Is  printed  by  permission 
Of  the  Reader's  Digest  as  a  public  service 
and  gesture  of  good  will  to  parents  and 
youths. 

It  Is  at  one  and  the  same  time  an  ap- 
peal and  a  warning  to  youth  to  live  as 
law-abiding  citizens  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quoices  throughout  a  lifetime. 

The  message  represents  the  remarks  of 
the  late  Judge  B.  O.  Tankersley,  of  Mar- 
shalltown,  Iowa,  as  he  passed  sentence  on 
two  high  school  boys  who  had  thought- 
lessly made  a  practice  of  "borrowing" 
automobiles  to  go  Joy  riding. 

Judge  Tankersley  said: 

You  cwne  from  good  homes,  both  of  you. 
Tet  now  you  have  been  convicted  of  a  fel- 
ony—«  crime  for  which  you  might  be  sent  to 
th*  penitentiary.  In  this  case  I  do  not  have 
to  send  you  to  the  penitentiary.  X  am  per- 
mitted to  give  you  a  panHe. 

But  even  if  you  never  see  the  Inside  of  a 
jwutentlary  or  Jail,  you  will  not  have  escaped 
HM  penalties  of  your  crime.  The  record  of 
your  conviction  will  be  here  as  long  as  the 
ewjurthouse  stands.  No  amount  of  good  con- 
wKt  in  the  future  can  ever  erase  it 

Next  year,  or  ten  years  from  now,  ot  when 
mm  old  men,  U  you  are  ever  caUed  to  be 

Wl  point  his  finger  at  you  and  ask:  "Have 
Jon  ever  been  convicted  of  a  felony?"  Tou 
•m  hang  your  head  and  admit  that  you 
«we.  because  If  you  deny  It,  the  records  of 
«^  proceedings  will  be  brought  from  the 
waits  and  read  to  the  Jury. 

The  question  will  be  asked  for  the  sole 
^oee  Of  casting  doubt  on  your  testimony. 
CWTicted  felons  are  not  beUeved  as  readily 
••  otoer  persons. 

Someday  you  may  have  a'  chance  to  Uve 

oca^  i°  °2'  °^  ^*  expanding  countries 
JSwth  America,  and  you  wm  apply  for  a 

«2^;„I?''  5^y  °°*  K«*  »*•  "^ou  might 
fc^«^?***  for  a  fishing  trip,  butyou 
»«»W  not  be  aUowed  tostf^TNo  Sjuntry  JS 


allow  you  to  become  a  resident.  Yo»ir  world 
is  so  much  smaller  than  it  was. 

Someday  you  may  seek  a  position  In  the 
clvU  service  of  your  state  or  nation.  On  the 
appUcaUon  blank  you  will  find  this  ques- 
tion: "Have  you  ever  been  convicted  of  a 
felony?" 

Your  truthfia  answer  wm  bar  you  from 
appointment.  An  imtruthful  answer  wUl  be 
detected  because  appointments  are  made 
only  after  InvestlgaUon.  The  record  Is  here 
to  be  found  by  anyone  mterested. 

In  a  few  years  you  will  be  21,  and  others 
your  age  wUl  have  the  right  to  vote— but  you 
wm  not.  You  wlU  be  a  citizen  of  your  state 
and  country,  but  you  wm  have  no  voice  to 
public  affairs. 

Someday  the  governor  may  pardon  you  and 
restore  your  rights,  but  It  Is  going  to  be  hu- 
mmatlng  to  ask  him.  He'U  want  to  know 
your  whole  record.  It  is  a  bad  one. 

I  am  granting  you  a  parole.  A  parole  is  In 
no  sense  a  pardon.  You  wm  report  to  the 
men  who  have  accepted  your  parole  as  often 
as  they  may  ask.  Your  convenience  Is  not  a 
matter  of  Importance.  You  will  also  obey 
your  parents,  if  your  parents  send  you  to  bed 
at  nine  o'clock,  you  wm  go  without  com- 
plaint. Tou  wm  perform  such  tasks  as  are 
assigned  to  you.  Your  parole  U  a  fragUe 
thing.  ^ 

Should  the  sUghtest  complaint  of  your 
conduct  reach  this  court,  your  parole  wm  be 
revoked  Immediately  and  you  wlU  begin  serv- 
ing youi^-sentence.  Tou  wm  not  be  brought 
back  here  for  questioning  and/or  explana- 
tions. You  wm  be  picked  up  and  taken  to 
prison— without  notice  to  you  and  without 
delay. 


Manpower  for  Healtk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INniAKA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27.  1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tne  leave  to  extend  my  remain  in  the 
RkcoRD,  I  Include  this  excellent  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  on  the 
work  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Health  Manpower. 

Those  who  participated  in  this  Impor- 
tant study  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
diligence,  theh:  imagination,  and  their 
creative  concern  with  the  health  needs 
facing  this  Nation. 

It  Is  gratifying,  as  the  editorial  points 
out,  to  see  that  these  men,  important 
in  their  own  walks  of  life,  have  turned 
their  attention  to  this  growing  problem 
It  Is  our  problem,  too,  and  their  advice 
Is  to  be  heeded. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
Manpowxb  po«  Healtk 

Reports  from  Presidential  commissions  ap- 
pear with  such  frequency  as  to  make  UtUe 
impact  upon  the  general  pubUc.  But  the 
Report  of  the  National  AdvUory  Commission 
on  Health  Manpower  cries  out  for  attention 
from  everyone  with  an  Interest,  however  re- 
mote. In  medical  care.  If  adopted,  the  sub- 
stantive proposals  In  this  splendid  report 
would  greatly  augment  the  supply  of  medical 
personnel— physicians,  dentisto,  medical  re- 
search scientists,  technicians  and  nurses— 
and  Improve  the  quality  of  medical  care 
Moreover,  the  endorsement  of  moet  of  its 
forward-looking  proposals  by  Dr.  Dwigbt  L 
WUbup,  the  president-elect  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  who  served  on  the  Com- 
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mission,  raises  the  hope  that  thev  wm  be 
embodied  in  legislation. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  relate  to  the  suMly 
of  physicUns.  The  Commission  states  ifiitlv 
"that  there  is  currently  a  shortage  of  nhv- 
sicians  and  that  this  shortage  wm  worsen 
in  relation  to  growing  demand,  despite  the 
expected  increase  in  the  supply  of  physicians 
.  .  .  After  stating  that  the  "producUon  of 
physlcans  must  be  Increased  ...  by  a  sub- 
stantial expansion  in  the  capacity  of  exlstlne 
medical  schooU  and  .  .  .  by  new  schools" 
the  Commission  made  two  major  recom- 
mendations. Federal  funds  for  medical 
schools  "should  be  provided  in  such  a  way 
that  they  create  economic  Incentives  for  the 
school  to  expand  enrollment  whUe  improv- 
Ing  its  quality."  Second,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  made  loans  avaUable  to 
medical  students  that  would  cover  "the 
full  costs  of  tuition  and  living  expenses  " 
If  adopted  these  proposals  would  do  much  to 
raise  the  number  of  newly-trained  physlcUns 
from  the  current  level  of  about  7600 

Once  licensed  by  state  governments  with 
the  approval  of  professional  societies  phy- 
siciana,  dentists  and  other  health  perionnel 
are  prlvUeged  to  practice  their  professions 
for  the  remainder  of  their  Uvea,  Irrespective 
of  how  Incompetent  or  Ignorant  of  new  de- 
velopments they  may  later  become.  To  en- 
sure high  levels  of  competence,  the  Com- 
mission recommends  programs  tor  periodic 
rellcensure.  either  by  examination  or  satis- 
factory  performance  in  continuing  educa- 
tion programs.  State  governments  confer 
valuable  privileges  upon  those  whom  they 
license  to  provide  medley  services  and  with 
privileges  come  obligations.  The  Commission 
does  not  explain  how  the  50  state  govern- 
ments  are  to  be  persuaded  to  adopt  re- 
Ucensure  programs,  but  there  are  doubUeas 
ways  in  wUch  pressures  might  be  exerted 

Mr.  J.  Irwto  MUler,  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  Dr.  Peter  S.  Blng  its  ex- 
ecutive director,  have  put  the  pubUc'ln  their 
debt  for  a  far-sighted  and  readable  report 
Its  many  imaginative  proposals  provide  the 
basis  for  a  thorough-going  reform  of  the 
health  service  system. 


The  Political  Fntore  of  die  Family  of  Man 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  OiUNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27,  1967 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  delivered 
one  of  the  truly  great  speeches  of  our 
times. 

Mr.  Rusk  bravely  and  boldly  put  into 
proper  perspective  the  great  challenge 
that  lies  ahead  for  civilization  and  how 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  Is  helping 
us  meet  that  challenge. 

History  will  show  that  Secretary  Rusk 
Is  one  of  the  most  prophetic  people  In 
Uie  world  today.  We  as  Americans  are 
fortunate  that  at  this  critical  Juncture  in 
our  own  history,  we  have  had  the  good 
fortime  of  having  a  man  like  Dean  Rusk 
carry  the  heavy  burden  of  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States.  His  counsel 
and  his  wisdom  are  helping  this  Nation 
chart  a  course  for  man  widdi  will  lead 
us  to  that  magnificent  day  wh«i  hope- 
fully we  will  war  no  more. 

Dean  Rusk  carries  a  heavy  burden  and 
it  would  be  my  hope  that  this  Nation 
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someday  will  be  able  to  fully  appreciate 
the  enormity  of  his  contribution  and  per- 
sonal sacrifice  so  that  man  will  live  in 
freedom. 

I  hope  this  speech  which  I  am  putting 
in  the  Ricou)  today  wUl  be  carefully  read 
by  every  American,  for  only  then  can  he 
understand  the  immensity  of  the  chal- 
lenge which  confronts  America  and  the 
world  and  what  our  own  Nation  is  doing 
to  meet  that  challenge. 

The  Secretary's  speech  follows: 
Thx  PoLrncAL  Pdtttkz  or  thx  Faiolt  or  Man 

(Excerpts  and  address  by  the  Hon.  Dean 
Btisk,  Secretary  of  State,  before  tbe  SOtb 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Aseoclatlon,  New  York  City,  Novem- 
ber 14, 1967) 

It  Is  a  great  personal  privilege  for  me  to 
return  to  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  and 
to  be  with  you  in  marking  the  beginning  of 
your  Fiftieth  year.  For  a  half  century  you 
have  earned  the  appreciation  and  respect  of 
all  of  our  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State 
because  of  your  dedicated  and  imaginative 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
of  world  affairs.  Yours  has  been  a  public 
service  of  profound  importance  both  to  our 
own  people  and  to  the  world  beyond  our  bor- 
ders. But  "what  is  past  is  prologue";  I  wish 
you  strength,  resources  and  resourcefulness 
as  you  prepare  yourself  for  the  decades  ahead. 

It  is  my  hope  this  evening  to  reflect  a  bit 
upon  the  tasks  which  are  in  front  of  us.  But, 
before  doing  so,  it  might  be  worth  asking 
ourselves  a  question  about  your  first  fifty 
years.  What  have  we  learned  since  1918?  In 
your  anniversary  booklet  you  said  "Today 
the  American  people  act  on  behalf  of  a  world- 
wide constituency.  Fod  good  or  111,  we  have 
it  In  our  power  as  no  other  people  before  us 
to  determine  the  course  of  man's  history." 
And  you  pose  two  questions:  "Shall  we  bear 
this  burden  with  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing? In  a  world  cluttered  with  big  problems 
can  we  summon  up  the  effort  to  Inform  our- 
selves and  make  our  decisions  wisely?" 

Your  emphasis  was  upon  wisdom — and 
properly  so.  Surely  wisdom  includes  a  sober 
assessment  of  the  lessons  of  experience  ad- 
Justed  to  the  imperatives  of  change — both 
the  changes  .which  do  occxa  and  the  changes 
which  m^ist  occur  if  the  story  of  man  Is  to 
be  worth  the  teUlng. 

Have  we,  as  a  people,  learned  very  much 
about  wcH'Id  affairs  since  1918?  I  think  we 
have  learned  a  great  deal,  but  It  is  a  more 
complicated  question  than  many  might 
think.  It  may  be  Interesting  for  you,  during 
your  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Year,  to  examine 
it  In  oonslderable  detail. 

Have  we  reaUy  learned  that  we  su«  an  In- 
separable part  of  the  human  race  and  that 
we  camiot  hope  to  live  our  own  lives  apart 
from  tha  other  peoples  of  the  same  planet? 

Have  we  learned  that  peace  m\ist  be  or- 
ganized and  enforced  so  long  as  there  are 
thoee  who  would  impose  their  ambitions  and 
their  appe^tee  upon  their  neighbors? 

Have  we  learned  that  the  acceptance  of 
law  and  agreed  rules  of  conduct,  which  re- 
stricts our  "sovereignty",  can  in  fact  Uberate 
vm  through  the  ability  to  rely  with  greater 
assurance  upon  what  other  nations  are  going 
to  do? 

Have  we  learned  that  the  wealthiest  nation 
on  earth  has  both  a  selfish  national  Interest 
and  a  simple  human  obligation  to  assist 
those  who  are  trying  to  substitute  hope  for 
despair  In  dealing  with  the  miseries  which 
afflict  the  great  majority  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world? 

Have  we  learned  that  aid  does  not  buy 
vassals  and  that  power  to  destroy  is  not  the 
right  to  command? 

Have  we  ranembered  enough  of  our  own 
history  to  have  a  measxire  of  patience  and 
compasstoQ  for  those  who  are  trying  to  buUd 
new  nations  under  pressures  of  time  and 
rising  expectations? 


These  are  I  only  a  few  of  the  many  doaens 
of  questions  we  might  be  asldng  oiirselves 
about  our  orperience.  The  answers  will  not 
be  easy  and  the  appUcatlon  of  the  lessons  we 
might  have  learned  to  the  problems  of  today 
and  'tomorrow  will  be  very  CMnpIex,  but  the 
effCMTt  would' surely  be  worthwhile.  There  are 
such  things  as  forgetting  too  much,  repeat- 
ing the  saiAs  old  mistakee,  and  falling  to 
build  upon  {pctft  effort  and  sacrifices. 

An  understanding  of  world  affairs  In  the 
years  ahead  will  require  us  to  come  to  terms 
with  breathtaking  change  and  with  growing 
complexity.  Nostalgia  for  simpler  and  more 
leisurely  days  will  give  us  little  help.  Com- 
munlcatlon^  science  and  ,  technology  wUl 
force  a  pace  to  which  we  are  only  beginning 
to  become  accustomed.  The  explosion  of  the 
number  of  states  members  of  the  Intema- 
tional  comi4unlty  and  the  growing  Interde- 
pendence of  peoples  on  a  shrinking  planet 
will  provide  the  complexity.  If  I  have  invited 
you  to  reflect  upon  our  experience,  I  must 
also  Invite  you  to  turn  your  minds  to  the 
problems  at,  tomorrow.  The  simple  fact  is 
that,  because  of  the  pace  of  events,  unless  we 
aim  for  tomorrow,  we  are  tinllkely  to  be  able 
to  comprehecd  the  problems  of  today.  Theo- 
dore Booeevsit  once  said  that  "nine-tenths  of 
wisdom  consists  of  being  wise  in  time." 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  American  people  involves  al- 
most every  Mpect  of  our  national  life.  For- 
*elgn  policy  Is  more  than  a  painful  crisis 
which  dominates  the  news  and  more  than 
the  dlsag^reefnents  which  it  is  more  fashion- 
able to  record.  It  also  Includes  the  endless 
detail  Involved  in  a  thousand  cables  a  day 
from  the  Department  of  State,  the  more 
than  twelvB  thousand  primary  votes  to  be 
cast  in  the  present  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, tha  adjustments  and  agreements 
which  go  largely  tuinotlced  because  serenity 
is  not  news.]  It  includes  the  crises  prevented 
and  the  cofitinual  smoothing  out  of  the 
Jagged  edgt^  of  relations  across  national 
frontiers,      i 

This  year  pf  1967,  for  example,  is  a  year  of 
pain  and  violence  in  Southeast  Asia,  in  'the 
Middle  East'  and  in  certain  other  situations 
of  violence  'With  which  you  are  familiar.  But 
it  is  also  a  yf  ar  in  which  the  Kennedy  Round 
was  completed,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  reached  agreement  on  long-term .  ar- 
rangements for  international  liquidity,  the 
Space  TreatV  came  into  operation,  the  Con- 
sular Treat^  with  the  Soviet  ITnion  was  ap- 
proved, the  (^residents  of  Latin  America  de- 
cided to  motve  to  a  common  market  in  the 
coming  decafle,  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
became  a  giing  institution.  It  is  a  year  of 
progress  for  tnost  of  the  non-Oommunlst  na- 
tions of  East  Asia  and  the  'Western  Pacific — 
economic,  s^lal,  and  political  progress  in- 
ternally, ani  progress  in  regional  and  sub- 
regional  cooperation.  It  is  the  year  In  which 
the  Soviet  XTnion  and  the  United  States 
tabled  a  Joint  draft  of  a  Non-Proliferatlon 
Treaty  in  Geneva,  a  year  In  which  President 
Johnson  convened  a  highly  successful  inter- 
national conference  on  Water  for  Peace  and 
gave  new  Inipetus  to  the  War  on  Hunger.  Of 
course  yovii-  President  is  earnestly  Involved 
with  the  pr<^lem  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  In  the  Bflddle  East.  But  he  also  commits 
long  hours  imd  dedicated  effort  to  build  a 
more  solid  basis  for  peace  across  the  broad 
range  of  huittan  affairs. 

Pace  and  Oomplexlty  mean  restlessness  and 
turbulence.  If  these  are  to  be  kept  within 
tolerable  lli^ts,  we  need  compass  bearings 
and  central  Organizing  ideas.  These  should  be 
relatively  simple  because  they  mxist  be  widely 
understood.  Hopefully  they  can  Increase  the 
elements  of  reliability  and  predictablUty  in 
the  conduct  of  nations.  I  have  emphasized 
the  need  for  the  United  States  to  remain 
steady  on  course  because  we  ourselves  must 
b«  reasonably  predictable  both  by  our 
friends  and  by  those  who  might  be  our  ad- 
versaries, were  our  power,  wealth  and  In- 
fluence use<|  fitfully  and  whimslcaUy,  pres- 
ent turbuledce  oould  easUy  become  chaos. 
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It  seems  to  pie  that  we  can  find  some  of 
these  organizing  ideas  for  the  decades  ahead 
by  asking  ourselves  a  very  simple  question: 
'What  are  the  genuine  common  interests  oj 
the  members  of  the  family  of  man — honw 
sapiens?  'What  binds  us  together  as  a  single 
species  inhabiting  this  speck  of  dust  in  a  vut 
vinlverse?  ' 

'We  might  note  in  passing  that  we  ar« 
rapidly  becoming  a  rather  large  family,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  wlU 
be  something  like  seven  billion  of  us  by  the 
end  of  the  cenljury. 

Most  of  tms  mcrease  seems  likely  to 
occur  in  the  countries  which  are  less  de- 
veloped economically,  thus  aggravating  the 
difficulties  of  Increasing  per  capita  Income.  If 
present  trends  continue,  the  gap  In  living 
standards  between  the  developed  nations  and 
most  of  the  le^  developed  nations  will  widen 
over  the  next  qecades.  By  one  calculation,  the 
average  citizen  in  the  economically  advanced 
nations  Is  now  approximately  twelve  times  u 
well  oS  as  tfato  average  citizen  In  the  leas 
developed  nations — and,  if  present  trends 
continue,  he  ikn  b«  eighteen  times  better  off 
by  the  year  aOOO.  A  world  In  which  thret- 
fourtbs  of  the  population,  even  though  it 
makes  some  economic  gains,  is  left  further 
and  further  behind  by  the  other  fourth,  is 
not  a  very  reiissurlng  prospect.  One  might 
expect  It  to  be  torn  by  resentments,  socisl 
turbulence  and  outbursts  of  Interna tlonil 
violence. 

One  of  the  most  critical  aspects  of  this 
ominous  trentf  la  the  danger  of  serloiis 
famines  in  'some  countries  within  the  next 
decade  or  tw(|.  Population  growth  is  out- 
running Increases  in  food  supplies.  Only  t 
few  nations  ate  producing  more  food  tbu 
they  consume,  Only  the  most  energetic  at- 
tacks on  bothj  sides  of  the  food-population 
problem  on  tl^e  part  of  the  developing  na- 
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ve    help    from    the    noon 
prevent  widespread  starva- 


tions with 
advantaged 
tion. 

If  this  is  <be  family  we  are  about  to 
become,  are  there  common  interests  which 
tend  to  unite  rather  than  to  divide — despite 
differences  of  political  Ideology,  race,  rellgloo 
or  cultural  tdaditlon?  The  question  needs 
niore  exploration  than  time  permits  this 
evening,  but  I]  might  suggest  where  some  c( 
the  answers  might  be  found. 

First,  the  ft  molly  of  a  man  must  surely 
recognize  a  common  Interest  In  preventinf 
the  holocaust  of  a  nuclear  war.  To  san 
succeeding  geaerations  from  the  scourge  of 
war,  the  UN  Charter  puts  it,  has  become  tht 
human  problem  number  one.  The  power  of 
destruction  now  resting  in  the  hands  of  frtll 
humans  beings  converts  an  age  old  drean 
into  an  urgent  and  practical  necessity.  I  am 
concerned,  now  that  we  are  twenty  yean 
beyond  World  War  H,  that  the  question  o( 
organizing  a  reliable  peace  recedes  into  the 
background  aad  that  we  l>ecome  negligent 
and  careless  about  it.  Surely  we  can  agrst 
that  it  is  the  central  question,  even  thouch 
we  may  differ  among  ourselves  about  exactlf 
how  to  bring  it  about — and  then  commit 
ourselves  to  a  sober  and  sustained  examina- 
tion of  ways  and  means. 

Has  It  now  become  old-fashioned  to  start 
with  the  formula  as  set  forth  in  ArtcUa  I 
of  the  Unitedi  Nations  Charter?  The  world 
paid  a  terrible!  price  for  the  chance  to  writs 
that  formula,  which  encompasses  effeoUTi 
collective  meajsures  for  the  prevention  cr 
removal  of  th^ts  to  the  peace  and  for  tbt 
suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace,  the  settlement  of  in- 
tematlonal  disputes  by  peaceful  meaaa 
respect  for  th«  principle  of  equal  right*  aai 
self-determination  of  peoples,  internatloosl 
cooperation  in  solving  international  prob- 
lems of  an  economic,  social,  cultural  cr 
humanitarian  character,  and  in  promotlBf 
and  encouraglhg  respect  for  human  rlgt" 
and  fimdamental  freedoms?  Surely  it  matt 
little  sense  ta  scrap  that  formula  witbi^ 
•omethmg  better  to  put  In  its  place. 

To  strengthen  these  rules  of  conduct  it- 


qglred  for  a  reliable  peace  and  the  Institu- 
tional arrangemetns  for  making  them  effec- 
tive must  be  a  consuming  commitment  of 
an  who  understand  the  stakes  involved. 

A  second  common  interest  ought  to  be 
found  in  limiting  and  reducing  the  burden 
of  armaments.  Disarmament  is  postponed 
because  of  unsolved  political  differences; 
nut  arms  races  makes  political  differences 
more  difficult  to  resolve.  This  vicious  cycle 
applies  to  great  powers  and  smaller  nations 
alike— -and  the  diversion  of  resources  away 
from  urgent  human  tasks  is  a  mounting 
burden  for  all.  Limited  progress  is  being 
nuule  but  a  major  breakthrough  has  not 
occurred.  One  could  hope  that  one  major 
obstacle  could  be  removed — objections  to 
international  systems  of  inspection  and 
v^flcstlon.  The  reduction  of  armaments 
cannot  wait  for  a  condition  of  full  trust 
and  confidence  among  nations.  It  should  be 
possible  to  allow  arms  reductions  to  proceed 
deq>lte  mistrust  and  suspicion — and  reliable 
Information  holds   the  key. 

A  third  common  Interest  excites  the  mind 
and  opens  up  vast  horizons  of  great  hope.  In 
many  fields  of  human  endeavor,  nature  Itself 
makes  allies  of  us  aU.  There  U  no  communist 
wheat  rust,  no  capitalist  potato  blight.  VI- 
niaas  cross  national  and  Ideological  boun- 
daries without  political  inhibition. 

One  of  man's  Indispensable  needs  is  fresh 
water.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  including 
Urge  sccUons  of  our  own  country,  hia  needs 
for  it  are  outrunning  the  supply.  This  stark 
leallty  led  President  Johnson  to  convene  the 
Intematlonal  Water  for  Peace  Conference 
held  In  Washington  earlier  this  year.  As  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said  In  his  welcoming  ad- 
dress, water  resource  management  is  made 
for  cooperation.  Neither  the  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  oceans  nor  its  faU  from  the 
skies  shows  the  least  interest  in  boundaries 
Many  of  Its  surface  carriers,  the  great  rivers, 
ttavene  two  or  more  nations.  Equally  Inter- 
national U  the  demand.  This  first  interna- 
tional conference  on  Water  for  PeagfrJMs  set 
In  motion  or  given  new  lmpetus-'foint»na- 
tlonal  cooperation  in  a  wida>(^ge  of  study 
and  planning.  ^^ 

One  important  means  of  Increasing  sup- 
pUea  of  fresh  water  Is  of  course  the  desalUns 
of  sea  water. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  is  exten- 
sively engaged  In  cooperaUve  studies  of  de- . 
lalttng  water  with  scientists  of  other  coun- 
tries, including  the  Soviet  Umon. 

Wecan  take  certain  satisfaction  from  the 
pogrett  made  thus  far  in  the  peaceful  explo- 
ration and  uses  of  outer  space.  A  basic  treaty 
Wnga  man's  acavltles  in  outer  space  under 
»  regime  of  law  within  ten  years  of  the 
launching  of  the  first  Sputnik.  It  Is  our  hope 
that  cooperation  in  space  can  rapidly  expand 
•nd  there  is  some  reason  to  beUeve  that 
much  more  is  possible  than  we  have  yet 
•A^eved.  Cooperation  in  space  has  many  pos- 
WiUlties  both  in  pushing  back  the  frontiers 
Of  faiowledge  and  in  using  space  for  the  prac- 
««»1  needs  of  all  mankind. 

iJ^.3°t"1  ^«»tt»e'  Watch  proposed  by 
ntudent  Johnson  is  moving  rapidly  in  the 
th!!!  Meteorological  OrganlzaUon.  More 
mm  sixty  nations,  including  the  Soviet 
OMon,  have  agreed  to  participate.  Compre- 
n^ve  observations,  on  earth  and  from 
»w«  space,  harnessed  to  automatic  trans- 
Wjtai.  information  storage  and  cooperative 
2«tetk)a  Will  add  greauy  to  man's  under- 
«Ming  of  his  environment.  A  further 
w««  of  cooperation  will  be  opened  up  as 
jwtechnlques  of  weather  modification  ad- 
nnee  and  work  is  now  going  forward  In 
•ntlclpatlon  of  that  possibility 

o*^..'*"*''**"'  ***•  peaceful  appUcations 
«  nuclear  energy,  the  common  war  on  hun- 
i«,  faniUy  planning— there  are  many  fields 

on^h.if  ,*^*°"*''*'  *°  common  action 
*J«*"  of  the  family  of  man. 

™e«  U  so  much  more  to  be  done  In  en- 
r»»8the  capacity  of  man  to  benefit  from 
•^  avMmlnation  of  knowledge  and  the  en- 


richment of  his  cultural  life.  Here  are 
resources  which  grow  with  sharing,  about 
which  men  do  not  have  to  compete  because 
of  scarcity.  Here  U  a  field  In  which  aU  of 
us  can  be  enriched  by  drawing  upon  the  great 
diversities  within  the  hxmian  famUy. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  those  cocomon  Interests 
which  cut  across  ideological  and  national 
boundaries.  Tou  should  know,  for  example 
that  in  recent  years  we  have  tried  to  engage 
the  authorities  in  Peking  In  the  exchange  of 
scientists  and  doctors  and  scholars,  in  the 
exchange  of  weather  informatton  and  in  the 
exchange  of  plant  materials  Involved  In 
basic  food  crops.  We  have  been  disappointed 
that  the  answer  Invariably  has  been  that 
there  Is  nothing  to  discuss  until  the  people 
of  Taiwan  are  surrendered.  I  mention  this 
merely  to  let  you  know  that  we  take  seriously 
thU  concept  of  the  family  of  man  and  are 
trying  to  find  ways  to  apply  it,  despite  the 
most  far-reaching  and  intractable  differences 
among  nations. 

As  we  look  ahead  we  can  weU  reflect  upon 
the  main  altemaUves  which  are  open  to  us 
in  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
We  could  attempt  to  withdraw  tmto  our- 
selves, pretending  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  not  there.  Such  a  course  would  be  futUe 
and  suicidal.  Whatever  temporary  comfort 
we  think  we  might  get  from  telling  the  rest 
of  the  world  Just  to  go  away.  It  wUl  be  with 
us,  and  the  environment  outside  will  be 
crucial  to  the  chances  of  American  freedwn 
to  survive  and  flourish. 

We  could  embark  upon  an  attempt  to  use 
our  fantasuc  power  to  Impoee  our  own  pic- 
ture of  the  world  upon  our  fellow  hviman 
beings — to  reach  for  a  Pax  Americana.  This, 
too,  would  be  suicidal.  We  ourselves  have  no 
taste  for  such  an  undertaking  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  not  elected  us  to  such  a 
task.  We  are  not  the  world's  policemen  even 
though  we  have  deliberately  chosen  to  ac- 
cept, as  our  appropriate  share,  a  portion  of 
the  total  task  of  preserving  peace. 

Thirdly,  we  could  be  content  to  let  things 
rock  along  more  or  less  as  they  are  and  hope 
that  the  turbulence  wUl  not  become  too 
stormy.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  course 
would  meet  either  our  aspirations  or  our 
necessities. 

What  is  required  is  an  Increasing  and  sus- 
tained effort  by  our  own  nation,  working 
closely  with  other  nations,  in  support  of  the 
common  interests  of  the  human  family.  This 
means  that  there  are  burdens  to  be  borne. 
It  means  that  we  not  reduce  the  President's 
request  for  foreign  aid  by  a  bllUon  doUars. 
It  means  that  we  give  strong  support  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  encouragement  to 
the  Latin  American  Conunon  Market.  It 
means  that  we  support  constructive  regional 
institutions  in  other  areas.  It  means  that  we 
keep  the  doors  of  our  univerBltiee  and  our 
research  institutions  open  for  all  who  wish 
to  come.  It  means  that  we  give  strong  sup- 
port, both  in  funds  and  in  talent,  to  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
means  that  we  do  whatever  we  can,  quietly 
and  without  ostentation,  to  help  And  the 
peaceful  solutions  to  the  disputes  which  di- 
vide naUon  from  nation  and  produce  ten- 
sions which  block  the  path  to  a  reUable  peace. 
It  means  that  we  set  aside  our  glandular 
reactions  and  try  to  flnd  points  of  agree- 
ment even  with  those  who  consider  them- 
selves our  principal  adversaries— on  large 
matters  or  on  small— in  order,  as  Raymond 
Posdlck  said,  to  spin  "the  infinity  of  threads 
which  bind  peace  together." 

You  have  emphasized  the  search  for  wisdom 
in  this  your  fiftieth  Year.  Surely  wisdom  re- 
quires that  we  try  to  think  about  major 
Issues  with  as  much  precision  and  clarity  as 
we  can  muster.  I  have  not  talked  about  Viet- 
Nam  this  evemng  but  I  do  urge  that  we 
search  for  the  essence  of  the  problem.  It  does 
not  clarify  the  Issue  to  call  Viet-Nam  "Just 
a  clvU  war"  when  more  than  -twenty  regi- 
ments of  North  Vietnamese  forces  are  at- 
tempting   to    Impose    their    will    ui>on    the 
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South.  Of  course  both  sides  are  Vletnamews 
but  it  should  be  clear  that  the  problems  of 
the  divided  states— Germany,  Korea  and 
Viet-Nam— are  to  be  solved  not  by  force  but 
by  peaceful  means.  It  does  not  clarify  the 
Issue  to  speak  of  "unconditional  surrender" 
when  all  that  is  being  asked  of  North  Viet- 
Nam  is  that  they  get  their  troops  out  of 
South  Viet-Nam  and  Laos  and  stop  trainiuK 
guerrUlas  for  Thailand.  Those  who  would 
"negotiate  now"  should  know  that  if  a  repre- 
■enUtive  of  Hanoi  would  make  himself  avaU- 
able  anywhere  to  discuss  peace  I  would  be 
there.  We  wfll  negotiate  today  without  con- 
dition or  about  conditions.  Thoee  who  de- 
plore the  violence,  as  do  I,  should  know  that 
all  the  violence  could  end  within  hours  with 
minimum  cooperation  from  the  authorities 
In  Hanoi.  Those  who  are  concerned  about 
escalation  should  know  that  we  have  tried 
over  and  over  again,  through  diplomacy  and 
by  practical  actions  on  the  ground  to  stsut 
the  process  of  deescaUtion — only  to  face  a 
categorical  rejection  from  the  other  side 
Those  who  would  brush  aside  a  security 
treaty  as  a  scrap  of  paper  should  refiect 
soberly  on  the  dangers  which  would  arise 
if  it  should  be  discovered  that  our  security 
treaties  do  not  mean  what  they  say. 


Three  Viewpoinb  on  the  USJKIA  and 
Postseason  Bowl  Games 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   I.OT7SBIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  November  27.  1967 


Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fire 
of  resentment  which  was  lit  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army's  declsicHi  denying 
a  bowl  appearance  to  the  Army  football 
team  continues  to  flare. 

I  am  determined  to  let  the  people  know 
how  this  precipitous  action  by  the  Penta- 
gon was  received.  Today  I  am  including 
a  commentary  by  ABC's  Howard  Ck^dl. 
which  was  aired  on  November  16,  1967. 

In  addition.  Gene  Ward,  of  the  New' 
York  Daily  News,  had  an  open  letter  to 
Secretary  Resor  in  the  November  20  Is- 
sue, and  columnist  Ron  Plmrite,  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  makes  some 
good  points  in  a  column  of  November  20. 

I  Include  these  three  viewpoints  from 
sports  experts  here: 

HowAao  Coszix  CoiocENTAaT  ON  THa  USMA 
Pooraau.  TkAic  and  a  Suqas  Bowx.  Bm 
The  authorities  at  the  Pentagon  apparent- 
ly decided  today  that  this  year's  Army  foot- 
ball  team  could  not  accept  a  bid  to  the  Sugar 
Bowl  on  January  1st  In  New  Orleans  Loula- 
lana:  and  this  woiUd  surely  have  been  forth- 
coming had  the  Army  defeated  Pltteburgli 
Saturday,  which,  as  you  aU  know,  U  a  Ukelv 
eventuality.  "-•«» 

The  Pentagon  gave  four  reasons  for  this 
decision:  Pirst,  the  war  In  ^^et  Nam.  Second, 
they  said  that  acceptance  of  such  a  bid  would 
attach  an  air  of  professionalism  to  the  Army 
footbaU  team.  Third,  acceptance  of  such  a  bid 
would  cause  the  Cadets  to  have  to  practice 
for  the  game  in  weather  too  cold  to  practice 
in.  Pourth,  the  Cadeu  would  be  drartved  of 
their  Christmas  vacation. 

I  should  Uke,  If  I  may,  to  address  myself 
to  each  of  the  points. 

The  war  in  \^et  Nam:  What  has  that  got 
to  do  with  young  men  In  the  United  States 
Military    Academy    who   seek,    not   to   draft 
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dodge,  but  rather  to  give  extended  aerrlce  to 
tbeir  country;  and  they  are  committed  to  tlUa 
upon  graduation. 

An  air  of  prof esslonallam :  Pure  nonsenM. 
Anybody  who  knows  anything  about  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  knowa  that 
ita  academic  standards  are  as  exacting  as 
those  of  any  university  In  this  country,  per- 
bape  more  so.  And  anybody  who  knows  tmy- 
tblng  about  Army  football  and  about  past 
policy  In  this  country  knows  that  It  Is  de- 
sirable as  a  reflection  of  character  and  leader- 
ship to  have  good  Army  football  teams. 

Weather  too  cold  to  practice  In:  I  say  let 
the  Cadets  decide  for  themselves. 

Loss  of  Christmas  vacation:  I  say  let  the 
Cadets  decide  that;  and  they  did  a  long  time 
ago.  Indeed,  these  young  men  who  play  foot- 
ball for  Army  hare  been  led  to  believe,  quite 
rightfully,  by  their  coach,  by  the  authcvltles 
of  the  Academy,  that  If  they  kept  winning 
and  got  a  Bowl  bid,  they  could  go.  In  a  sense, 
the  Pentagon  has  betrayed  the  very  young 
men  whom  It  relies  upon  for  future  service  to 
this  country. 

(n^Mn  the  New  York  DcUly  News,  Nov.  20. 

1967] 
Mr.  STAjnjcT  Bxsoa. 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Pentagon, 
Washington.  D.C.    . 

Daaa  Ma.  Sbcsxtabt:  What's  done  is  done 
and  the  Army  football  team  will  not  play  a 
bowl  game.  But  I  feel  a  full  and  honest 
explanation  of  your  ban  is  due  the  members 
of  the  team,  coach  Tom  Cahlll,  the  Corps  of 
Cadets,  the  officers  and  men  of  West  Point, 
the  officers  and  men  In  Vietnam  and  foot- 
ball fims  here  at  home  who  have  been  root- 
ing for  this  exciting  and  courageous  team. 

Fans  are  people,  Mr.  Secretary.  They  are 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  most  of 
whom  support  the  Army  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  One  of 
the  great  wnotlonai  releases  Is  to  pick  a  foot- 
ball team  and  root  it  home,  and  the  Army 
football  team  has  a  lot  of  rooters. 

Tour  statement  was  no  explanation  at  all. 
It  showed  a  great  unawareness  of  the  senti- 
ments within  your  own  service  and  of  the 
American  people. 

TOO   BLKW  A   KING-SIZKD    MORAUE   BOOSTSK 

In  refusing  to  permit  the  Army  football 
team  to  play  in  its  first  bowl  game,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, I  think  you  blew  a  king-sized  morale 
booeter,  and  you  blew  It  big. 

You  also  overlooked  another  factor. 

I  gather  you  don't  know  how  vital  the 
game  of  football  Is  to  the  making  of  an  offi- 
cer m  the  United  states  Army,  In  the  mold- 
ing of  those  qualities  of  leadership  displayed 
by  men  like  Bill  Carpenter,  the  late  Don 
Holleder  and  so  many  before  them. 

Certainly,  you  are  familiar  with  the  great 
theorum  penned  by  Gen.  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur,  the  one  which  says:  "Upon  the  fields 
of  friendly  strife  are  sown  the  seeds  .  .  . 
That,  upon  other  days  sind  other  fields  will 
bear  the  fruits  of  victory." 

Did  you  ever  take  the  time  to  think 
through  the  implication  of  those  words? 

Evidently  you  don't  realize  the  sacrifice 
which  must  be  made  by  a  cadet  in  order  to 
play  football  or  any  other  varsity  sport  at 
West  Point,  where  the  ruggedness  of  the  aca- 
demic curriciilum  poses  extreme  pressure. 
But  It  la  this  very  willingness  to  make  the 
sacrifice  which  produces  the  great  oftlcers 
which  lead  your  Army,  Mr.  Secretary. 

AKKT'S    CamOKBS    MADE    THOSE    SACXmCES 

This  Army  football  team  has  made  those 
sacrifices.  It  has  overcome  the  classroom 
work  load,  the  shortage  of  material  and  the 
injuries  to  key  players.  It  has  bounced  back 
time  and  time  again,  coming  from  behind 
on  its  skill,  courage  and  determination,  as 
It  did  in  the  sleet  and  cold  of  Pitt  Stadium 
on  Saturday. 

Qen.  William  Westmoreland.  Chief  of  our 


armed  forc^  in  Vietnam,  was  one  of  those 
who  watchfd  that  Aim.y  football  team. 

One  of  uie  leaders  on  the  field  was  the 
Army  quarterback.  Steve  Llndell,  who  has 
been  plaguad  by  an  ulcer,  a  sprained  ankle 
and  a  bruised  leg  through  much  of  the  sea- 
*son.  On  the  eve  of  the  Pitt  game  Steve 
LlndeU  had  spent  the  night  nursing  an 
ulcerated  tooth. 

There  was  the  fullback.  Charlie  Jarvls. 
Two  weeks  ago  Charlie  Jarvls  was  knocked 
unconscious  and  suflered  a  severe  cut  in  the 
first  half  of  the  game  with  Air  Force  in  Colo- 
rado Springs.  He  came  back  that  day  to 
score  the  winning  touchdown.  There's  Elwood 
Cobey,  the  amallest  defensive  tackle  In  major 
college  football  .  .  .  and  so  many  others. 

Courage  and  toughness  are  found  on  the 
"fields  of  fflendly  strife,"  Mr.  Secretary,  by 
boys  who  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice 
to  beconxe  men. 

This  Army  football  team  was  prepaired  to 
make  the  aiusrifice  a  bowl  trip  would  have 
Imposed.  It  would  have  been  both  an  honor 
and  a  challenge.  The  Corps  of  Cadets,  almost 
to  a  man,  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  Its  Christ- 
mas leave.  If  necessary,  to  follow  its  team. 

IT'S  CAIXBD  TaBOVX  Ain>  BKTONS  CAIX  OF  DXTTT" 

The  willingness  to  sacrifice  ...  It  is  called 
"above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty"  in  the 
battle  cltaitlons  of  America's  decorated 
soldiers.        ' 

You  took  Ithat  away  from  them.  You  hit  at 
the  very  he^  of  that  process  by  which  we 
in  America  develop  the  leadership  which 
keeps  us  free. 

There  are  15  members  of  this  Army  foot- 
ball team  Who  will  graduate  in  June  and  be 
assigned  to  Vietnam  within  the  year.  By 
yoxir  action, you  negated  their  willingness  to 
sacrifice  an4  to  accept  a  challenge. 

That  was  the  vital  factor  in  the  case;  the 
rest  was  mtaningless.  All  it  needed  was  an 
affirmative  verdict  from  you.  Somehow  you 
blew  it,  and  you  blew  it  big. 

I  think  you  had  better  fra-get  the  "full 
and  honest  and  explanation,"  because  there 
isn't  one.  JUst  say  "you're  sorry,"  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, "thai  it  won't  happen  again." 

(From  ihe  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Nov.  20, 1987] 
Thb  Aemt  SoTTifDs  Retreat 
I    (By  Ron  Plmrite) 

If  anyond  required  further  proof  that  the 
Pentagon  i^  staffed  by  round-eyed  gnomes 
who  cackle  I  in  the  night,  it  was  furnished 
this  past  week. 

This  is  nit  to  say  that  the  brass  ordered 
an  invasloii  of  the  Chinese  mainland  or 
drafted  Geotge  Hamilton. 

But  I  asM  you.  can  the  war  in  Vietnam 
be  entnistei  to  intellectual  Lilliputians  who 
won't  let  thi  United  States  Military  Academy 
football  team  play  in  a  bowl  game? 

The  bowl-Jian  decision,  passed  on  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Stanley  Resor,  serves  only 
to  bolster  my  opinion  that  the  Army  itself 
should  be  banned. 

And  I  should  hasten  to  add  that  Tm  not 
one  of  yoir  draft-card  burners.  No,  by 
heaven,  I  4as  once  a  corporal — a  corporal 
who,  because  of  unpressed  khaki  pants  and 
an  incident  I  Involving  an  attractive  frauleln 
I  was  defending  against  the  post-war  am- 
bitions of  Soviet  Russia,  was  informed  by 
my  commanding  officer  that  "Pimrlte,  youll 
never  make  sergeant!" 

I  didn't  have  the  heart  to  tell  him  I  never 
wanted  to  Be  a  sergeant  in  the  first  place, 
"Corporal"  e^en  sounded  a  bit  fasclstlc  to  me. 

Well,  anyway.  Secretary  Resor  should  have 
let  Army  go  to  a  bowl.  And  his  conclusion 
that  "a  post-seuon  bowl  game  woiild  tend 
to  emphaslae  football  to  an  extent  not  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  mission  of  the  Acad- 
emy, which  is  to  produce  career  Army  offi- 
cers," Just  doesn't  hold  up. 

If  that's  reasoning,  we  civilians  might  ask, 
why  does  the  Army  play  football  at  all?  The 
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answer,  one  luppoaes,  would  be  "to  beii 
Navy." 

But  if  ttieyVe  going  to  play  football,  tbej 
should  be  willing  to  go  all  the  way.  And  ta 
the  way  means  going  to  a  bowl  game. 

There  is  a  basic,  high-level  hypocrisy  hen, 
of  course,  for  the  Army  makes  much  ot  tti 
football  hlBt<»y.  "The  fields  of  frieodij 
strife,"  and  all  that  rot.  Hell,  they  decorated 
a  lonesome  e^d,  and  a  halfback  got  elected 


President. 

The  Army 
It's  very  big 
like.  Do  you 


:es  Its  people  to  look  athletic. 
n  competitive  spirit  and  tlM 
k  John  Wayne  would  h«v« 
been  able  to  beat  the  Germans  and  the  Japs, 
nese  without  a  football  past? 

Most  Army  officers  read  the  sports  pag^ 
before  they  turn  to  anything  weightier,  like 
Steve  Roper  or  the  stock  market  quotatlooi. 
And  the  very  nature  of  their  profession— 
killing  people-i— requiree  them  to  be  in  flut- 
ing trim.         j 

My  own  oooimandlng  officer  in  the  Koreta 
War  was  a  bit  paunchy — which  was  probably 
the  reason  ha  was  kept  0000  miles  behind 
the  lines — buv  be  was  quick  with  the  battlof 
averages.  | 

"Muslal  goti  three  tor  four  yesterday,"  he 
would  say  to!  me  of  a  maralng.  "Hck  np 
that  orange  peel." 

The  Pentagon's  decision,  then,  does  not 
se«n  in  keeping  with  the  proud  tradltl<n 
of  our  fighting  men.  Granted,  meet  bowl 
games  are  a  Wretched  waste  of  time,  but  If 
comparably  efTete  liberal  arts  schools  can 
afford  to  wast^  that  time,  surely  the  Institu- 
tion that  gave  us  Grant,  Lee  and  Pete  Dsw- 
kins  and  kicked  out  Edgar  Allan  Poe  can  do 
likewise.  I 

Can  this  bet  the  alma  mater  of  Blaneliard 
and  Davis? 

As  an  American,  I  can  only  deplore  thli 
no-win  philosophy.  And  I  wonder  If  msTto 
the  trouble  In  Southeast  Asia  has  not  Infln- 
enced  the  thinking  of  the  men  responsible 
for  armed  forces  football. 

Can  It  be  tliat  because  LBJ  won't  let  then 
go  all  the  way  there,  they  won't  go  the  fun 
route  on  the  .greensward?  Indeed,  it's  beea 
more  than  20  years  since  the  Army's  won  t 
war. 

And  even  the  one  I  "fought"  in  ended  In  » 
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C  inntiiig  die  Days 


EXTEI^ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

)WARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  MTW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mo 


.  November  27,  1967 


Mr.  ROBtSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  thb 
House  waa  adjourned  over  the  put 
Thanksgiving  Day  weekend  but,  as  othen 
have  pointed  out  before,  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam  Is  not  subject  to  such  periodic 
pauses,  and  those  brave  Americans  who 
have  been  cabled  upon  to  fight  In  it  can- 
not look  for\f ard — as  we  now  do — to  the 
further  luxury  of  an  adjournment  resirite 
over  the  forthcoming  holiday  season. 

All  that  those  who  so  serve  can  do  is  to 
count  the  days  until  they  are  due-tf 
providence  •vralls  It — to  return  home  and 
to  their  loved  ones. 

But,  as  all  of  us  are  so  keenly  await 
not  all  of  them  make  It,  and  each  tine 
one  of  us  heiie  In  this  body  learns  of  thi 
death  in  Vimnam  of  one  of  the  bo^i 
from  our  districts  our  common  burda 
grows  heavlei'. 

Mr.  Spealder,  I  announce  with  aa^ 
row — and  wi  h  a  deepening  sense  of  the 


baman  tragedy  that  surrounds  us— the 
death,  in  Vietnam  on  Friday.  November 
17.  of  Sp4c.  William  C.  Buhnan,  20  years 
old,  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Paul 
W.  Bulman,  of  11  Taber  Street.  Johnson 

Specialist    Bulman,    a    graduate    of 
Johnson  City  High  School  In  1965,  is  the 
Vtti  man  from  the  southern  tier  area  of 
New  York,  and  the  northern  Pennsyl- 
Taoia  region  around  Blnghamton   NY 
to  be  killed  In  service  in  Vietnam.  He  liad 
been  In  the  Army  about  17  months,  and 
in  ^^tnam  for  about  a  year  and,  last 
February,  was  hospitalized  there  for  a 
time  after  being  hit  in  the  leg  by  a 
mlpers  bullet.   He   was  a  member   of 
Company  B,  8«4th  Engineer  Battalion 
In  the  Engineer  Command,  and  was  ap- 
parently killed  when  a  loaded  ammuni- 
tion truck  he  was  drltring  plunged  over 
the  side  of  a  mountain  and  exploded. 

So  far,  I  suppose,  there  Is  nothing  here 
to  mai*  William  C.  Bulman  as  any  dif- 
fteent,  or  set  him  apart  from  the  thou- 
ands  of  other  young  Americans  who 
hare  given  their  lives  In  Vietnam  for  a 
cause  they  often  seemed  to  understand 
and  appreciate  better  than  many  of  us 
bMk  here  at  home.  But.  Mr.  Speaker 
ttiMe   were   some    unusual    factors   In' 
Specialist  Bulman's  case.  One  of  those 
WM  the  fact  that,  although  ah-eady  once 
wounded,  he  had  recenOy  signed  up  for 
a  6-month  extension  of  his  Vietnam  tour 
ot  duty,  which  period  of  extended  serv- 
te  would  have  begun  after,  as  planned 
he  lad  <»me  home  on  leave  to  be  with 
Us  family  and  friends  over  Christmas 
and  the  New  Year.  «wi«w 

i.^^-  ^^^^  ^^  *  poem  he  wrote, 
Itsk  June,  and  sent  home  to  his  fatheil 
•ndmother.  Perhaps,  as  poetry.  It  would 
f^K^l*  ^^"^  *^  P^*^'  but  coming 

SS^«  ft*"*"^**  *  'yP^<^  ^eart  of 
UJOK  who.  throughout  our  Nation's  his- 

^:^Tu,'^  '^  ^  ^^^y-  '^th  cour- 
JS^^f  .^^^^°"°^— "  ^^es  me  a  better 
taught  into  the  motivation  and  the  spirit 
or  ttie  American  servicemen  In  Vietnam 
ttttany  carefully  phrased  and  polished 
oJWal  report  could  ever  do;  and  Mi 
*«»ker  I  would  like  my  colleagues  to 
•owe  that  poem  with  me: 

COUNTDfO    THK    DATS 

(By  Pfc.  William  Bulman) 
Ownting  the  days  seems  the  thing  to  do- 
»^  yo"  can  once  again  come  home  to 
•tart  anew 
A  We  away  from  war  and  fear 
*Me  st  home  with  ones  so  dear. 

^y""  <*»y»   untu   you  are  on  yoUT 
T6 aland  of  freedom  so  far  away 

A^!^'!^*°^  yet  so  near. 
**M  you  have  missed  for  a  year. 
Owmang  the  days  left  to  serve 

Tea^iot    ,"*   ^^^'^  ™'"^  ^^  nerve.. 
471* '°'  of  nerves,  sweat  and  blood 
» iwtect  What  we  cherish  uxdi^e 

Tm.  «,«    °  '^*'*  worried  for  your  sake 

"wwuig  the  days  when  we  finaUy  leave 
*n^«|»y  goodbye  to  thU  land  of^ef 
jy^^e  people  luck  with  an  o'Sr"  heart. 
f«™wlng  we  have  done  our  part 
;j^g  the  land  we  love  «,  dei£      ' 
■•  we  Will  return  to  the  heart 
«  oor  loved  ones  so  dear 


did  not  "return":  and  my  heart  gees  out 
to  his  parents  In  their  great  loss. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  goes  on  In  Viet- 
nam, and  there  are  those  who  say  noth- 
ing  can   be   d<me  about  it— aud   that, 
barring   some   unforeseen  event,    there 
win  be  no  change  In  the  poUcy  OT  strategy 
we  have  been  foHowlng  there,  at  least 
untu  after  next  year's  presidential  elec- 
tion. These  people  may  well  be  right,  Mr 
Speaker;  none  of  us  really  knows.  But  I 
do  know  that  this  Congress  has  not  done 
all  It  could  have— and  should  have— to 
inquire    into    that    policy    and    that 
strategy;  to  seek  to  determine  If,  In  fact 
as  well  as  In  theory,  there  Is  no  realistic 
altemaUve  to  the  present  war  of  attri- 
tion both  sides  are  engaged  in,  waiting 
for  the  other  to  break. 

In  this  Chamber,  on  October  30   the 
gwitleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  FnroLrrl 
suggested  that  this  Congress  should  not 
adjourn— for  the  year- until  It  had  dealt 
sqiiarely  with  the  unanswered  questions 
we  all  have  concerning  Vietnam    The 
vehicle  for  our  doing  so  is  at  hand  In 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  508,  which 
I    have    cosponsored    along    with    Mr 
FniDLXT  and  others,  though  my  name  is 
on  the  companion  measure,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  509.  TMs  Is  a  biparti- 
san  proposal   offered,  the  last   time  I 
checked,  by  66  of  us— 49  Republicans  and 
17  Democrats— and  it  simply  calls  for 
consideraUon  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  both  House  and  Senate  as  to 
whether  or  not  "further  congressional 
action  is  desirable  in  respect  to  policies 
in  Southeast  Asia."  But,  In  so  doing   it 
opens  the  door  to  our  conslderatlon-las 
Mr.  PiNDLEY  pointed  out^-of  a  rather 
wide-ranging  variety  of  proposals  that 
have  been  made,  here,  from  time  to  time 
cm  the  part  of  many  of  us  respecting 
Vietnam,  some  of  which  have  not  been 
considered  by  the  administration,  so  far 
1^^^^°^-  '^^  gentleman  from  lUInols 
Usted,  m  his  remarks  on  October  30,  some 
27  such  proposals  which  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  repeat  at  this  time. 

But  my  point  is  that,  while  we  now 
wait  for  the  antlpoverty  bUl.  the  social 
security  bill,  and  the  like,  why  could  we 
not— with  most  of  our  committees  having 
mushed  their  annual  tasks  or  completed 
their  agenda  for  this  session— begin  re- 
consideration of  the  one  most  pressing 

S»  Jl^°^  Y*'  ^^^^^e  our  respon- 
sibility in  that  respect  in  a  manner  we 
have  not  yet  done?  That  Issue  is,  of 
course,  Vietnam— and  the  broader  issue 
is  peace— and  we  should  no  more  adjourn 
In  the  absence  of  a  solution  to  the  former 
than^  during  our  lifetimes,  we  could  dare 
postpone  our  drive  to  achieve  the  latter 
This  much  we  owe.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  a 

w5S^'?bS^.°"'  "^  '^'^'^  ^- 
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day  »»  infl»«oo.  Although  It  will  be  dlffl- 
S?rt^"  ^/  ^  "^  tapoeslble.  Awaiting 
n*artng  before  the  90th  Congress  are 
-^    Resolution    476    and    KM.    9966 
li^H     *,I1*  "t^P  in  the  right  dlrecoon! 
AS  has  been  previously  pointed  out  this 
approach  to   the  leglsUtlve  proceksll 
jatamg  nationwide  support.  I  was  priv- 
Ueged  to  be  one  of  the  several  cospon- 
sora  atong  with  Congressman  Dow  Brotz- 
MH  of  Colorado.  His  efforts  have  just 
been  recognized  by  an  excellent  editorial 
wWch  appeared  in   the  November   16 
1967.  l^ue  of  the  Boulder  Daily  c^era' 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
my  coDeagues,  I  Insert  that  editorial- 
B«>witA»   Tachxs  Touch  Fok:    iKrui-non 
nif?"^"*!™*°   °°°  Brotzman,  of  Boulder. 
m!w  tho?  •°"«t»»l°B  »bo«t  federal  fiscal 
policy  that  aggravates  the  inflationary  ero- 
slon  or  the  citizen'sdollar.  He  has  aakXl  Z 

^^n^i?  ^""^"^^  to  schedule  hearings 
wly  next  year  on  a  bill  requiring  the  Budret 

^tlT"  *°  T"  congress  bet^i^or^auon 
^Mafio^r  inflationary  impact  of  appro- 

thS^^l**,  *•*'    P«wlon    of   some   economic 
theorists  for  a  little  bit  of  inflation,  the^ 

the  people— especially  persons  on  fixed  in- 

nZ^  """  ^"f^  """^  **°°°t  recrtve^t-S: 
nvlng  wage  increases  sufficient  to  keep  up 
With  the  actual  rise  in  the  cost  of  livirS^ 
...i^tS  ^  5*?"  *'"°*"  investment  OTun- 
•^J^J^^f  ^*^°  '^  «*yl°K  inflation  ta  the 
crudest  tax  of  all."  For  example  if  the  lOTB 

i^lZ.^  r^**  '"^  *=«*»•  tbe  pre»en?dol^ 
i^  ^^?».°°''l*^-'  *=*"*•  ^  PurchMlng  poww^ 
to  addition  to  high  taxes  everybodf  haT^' 

?M.  /^-  "**  «»ntlnuous  er^ion  of  the 
som.H^    """"^   ^^'^   '^    ««'»   burdw! 

Even  1?  f,!"  f^"*'  *^°  t'^"  taxation 
eacn  a4l.70  he  earned  in  1939.  and  even  If 

Which  they  arent-he  would  hive  to  nay 
more  taxes  on  the  •lOO  than  on  t^  Ml  TO 
In  other  words,  he  is  taxed  heavier  mere^ 

^if/u  r  *°v'"^''*  •^*'»  ^°  purcha«lS'p^*l?i! 
if  he  la  lucky  enough  to  break  even 

Economists  who  maintain  that  m.  n«+j«  i„ 
tUtion  is  healthy  for  tl^aUoL  ^^SToS 
fall  to  reveal  that  it  is  unhealthy  f or  ^e 

n^,?,  ^'  ''^*"°^  gimmick  nlcJCtS! 
payer  for  a  greater  share  of  his  earnings  eV^ 

th^ri^  th  ^  ^  ""*  """"^  °'  economic 
theory,  the  average  citizen  doesn't  see  this 
hidden  extra  taxation.  He  only  kno^  ^ 

In^^T  "*"  "^  "**"  <UfiJ:ultrm^* 

It  is  tempting  for  government  to  nromot* 

t^u'cr^t^'^*  ^'^'^^  revenu^'irS 

^  U^^^y."^'  P'^'^^P''  °'  keeping  iendS 
.  .hf»,      ^  revenue.  For  deficit  spendlnR  if 

rnf^"''*''''"***  *°  ">«  inflation^  sp^aT 
Congressman  Brotzman  has  tackled  a  7nr ' 

^ww  t^  ^  ''^^'^  ^  ^t  go^™ent  to 
do  what  the  average  citizen  must  do  to  SK^oe 
^«^ptoy-keep    spending    m   °l^^^ 

We  hope  he  succeeds. 


Brotzman  Tackles  Iniafa'oa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


'  *«>ly  regret— as  I  know  aD  of  w 
-«a»-the  fact  that  young  BIU  Bulman 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or  KKsaasKa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVM 

Monday.  November  27,  19S7 
Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  oT  the 
toughest  proWems  facing  our  Nation  to- 


And  50  Tears  of  Capttalba 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  MKW    TOKK 


W  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  November  27,  1967 

h^SS^^  ^  Speaker,  much  has 
Deen  written  and  spoken  around  the 
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world  about  the  achievements  of  a  haU 
century  of  communism. 

But  what  about  the  achievements  of  . 
n.S.  capitalism  In  the  past  half  centuiyT 
Nothing  can  light  a  candle  to  the 
achievements,  the  Innovations,  the  prog- 
ress which  have  come  forth  as  a  result 
of  capitalism  In  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred In  American  life  between  1917 
and  1967  are  vividly  described  In  a  "Time 
Essay"  published  in  the  November  17* 
Issue  of  Time  magazine,  as  follows: 
Akd  60  TK4IS  or  Cartalxbic 
The  banners  In  Red  Square,  ttie  speeches 
In  Bucharest  and  Belgrade,  the  dutiful  dele- 
gations,   the    flowers    and    the    fanfare — all 
heralded  the  achievements  of  a  half-century 
of  Commiinlsni.  What  has  happende  to  U£. 
capitalism  In  the  same  period? 

Compare  the  imaginary  middle-class  Mr. 
U-JB.  in  1917  with  his  counterpert  today. 
After  breakfast  cooked  on  a  cast-iron  stove. 
Mr.  U.S.  of  1917  wrapped  himself  against  the 
early  autumn  chill,  went  out  to  his  open 
Model  T,  hand-cranked  the  engine  into  ear- 
splitting  action,  and  headed  for  the  office 
at  the  blazing  15  m.p.h.  demanded  by  the 
bumpy,  unpaved  road.  Back  at  the  hoiise,  his 
wife  kneaded  the  dough  tor  the  day's  bread, 
then  took  soap  and  dishcloth  to  wash  the 
Mason  Jara  in  which  she  was  about  to  pre- 
serve apple  butter.  When  she  hurried  out 
to  get  provisions,  It  meant  going  to  the 
groco',  the  butcher,  the  druggist,  and  the 
hardware  store  to  get  all  the  items  on  her 
list.  By  the  time  she  got  home.  It  was  far  too 
late  to  stop  by  for  a  chat  with  her  neighbor 
Gladys,  five  blocks  away.~  nor  could  she 
phone  to  explain,  for  In  those  days  there 
was  only  one  telephone  for  every  ten  people, 
and  someone  was  always  using  the  party 
line.  Besides,  she  had  to  face  the  laundry 
stacked  beside  the  band-powered  washing 
machine.  That  evening.  Mr.  UjS.  got  home  to 
find  his  wife  so  exhausted  that  she  fell  etsleep 
after  supper  while  listening  to  the  tenor  of 
John  McConnack  scratching  out  of  the  Vlc- 
trola  that  stood  in  the  light  of  the  flickering 
gas  lamps  in  the  living  room. 

Today,  Mr.  VS.  finishes  his  breakfast  of 
froeen  orange  Juice  and  diet-bread  toast, 
pops  a  vitamin  pill  into  his  mouth,  steps  into 
tola  fastback  Barracuda,  punches  ttie  tape 
deck  button  for  swing  or  symphony,  and 
he«uls  for  the  freeway.  The  six-lane  concrete 
strip  lets  him  proceed  at  66  m.p.h.  toward 
his  olBce  In  town — except  when  there  are  so 
many  other  cars  going  the  same  way  that 
be  can  listen  to  all  of  Beertboven's  Ninth. 
By  the  time  he  gets  to  tlie  office,  his  wife  has 
already  called— from  the  pink,  push-button 
Princess  extension  in  the  kitchen — ^to  ask 
talm  to  stop  by  the  shopping  center  on  the 
way  home  and  pick  up  the  washing  she  is 
going  to  leave  during  the  day  at  the  Laundro- 
mat there.  She  and  Mabel  next  door  are 
going  to  a  theater  matinee  in  the  Mustang, 
but  she  will  be  back  in  plenty  of  time  to 
take  the  lamb  chops  out  of  the  freezer  and 
fix  dinner.  And  they  will  get  the  dishes  into 
the  automatic  washer  before  7:30  so  they  can 
watch  The  King  and  I  in  color. 
FAT  *  ptoDVcnvrrT 
That  U.S.  life  has  dxanged  dramatically  for 
the  better  in  the  past  half -century  Is  a 
commonplace.  But  some  of  the  statistics  that 
emerge  when  1917  is  compared  with  1967 
present  a  startling  contrast.  Jn  the  period  be- 
fore World  War  I.  ttie  garment  industry  was 
emerging  from  the  era  oC  the  seven-day  week 
and  the  t5  weekly  psyched.  Today,  Mu^ak 
competes  with  the  whir  of  machines,  and  the 
average  worker  gets  aa.SO  an  hour  for  a  35- 
hour  week.  The  imptoyement  Is  reflected 
throughout  industry.  Bstore  Wodd  War  I. 
the  average  American  factory  wotkn  earned 
the  equivalent  in  today's  doUan  of  gM  a 
week,  while  his  current  yldd  Is.  <m  average. 


about  $118.  Fut  ancither  way,  the  worker  in 
the  eaziler  pfrtod  liad  to  work  one  hour  and 
36  minutes  ti  buy  a  docen  eggs;  for  the  same 
eggs  now  hS'  spends  twelve  minutes  on  the 
Job.  A  man's  pult,  which  cost  him  76  hours  of 
labor  then,  o  Jls  for  fewer  than  30  hours  now. 

One  key  to  this  unprecedented  prosperity 
Is  the  astonl  thing  productivity — the  output 
of  goods  imi  servloee  per  man  hour — ^that 
has  trebled  since  1917,  far  outstripping  the 
performance  of  workers  in  any  other  indus- 
trial society  (in  1960,  European  workers,  for 
example,  roughly  reached  the  level  of  output 
attained  by  jthe  American  worker  in  1925). 
In  1917,  th4  ITjS.  farm  worker  could  feed 
eight  people;  today,  he  feeds  40.  In  1917, 
when  the  U.S.  population  was  103  million, 
the  nation's  gross  national  product  was  about 
•76  billion  (in  prices  adjusted  for  inflation) 
compared  with  about  (800  bilUon  now,  for  a 
population  qC  roughly  200  million. 

As  the  nation's  wealth  has  soared,  the  dis- 
tribution of  that  wealth  has  changed  Just  as 
strikingly.  Before  World  War  I,  only  4%  of 
U.S.  families  earned  more  than  $10,000  a 
year;  today,  t5  %  do.  In  those  days,  three  out 
of  every  five  households  had  an  annual  in- 
come (in  1965  dollars)  of  less  than  •3,000. 
Now  that  nmmber  is  down  to  one  in  every 
six.,  I 

Owing  to  the  rise  of  service  industries 
alongside  pit>duction  flrms,  the  number  of 
white-collar  employees  has  long  since  topped 
the  number  of  blue-collar  workers.  Well  over 
60%  of  all  D^n-farm  families  own  the  homes 
they  live  in  in  1917,  the  flgure  was  40%. 
Almost  80%  of  UjS.  fanxiliee  now  own  an 
automobile,  and  one  In  five  families  has  at 
least  two:  iii  1917  only  5%  had  a  car.  Only 
1%  of  U.S.  pLiraa  was  electrified  in  1917;  to- 
day more  than  99%  of  farms  and  all  other 
homes  have  Edison's  bulb,  not  to  mention 
SamoS's  tube. 


eiety?  No  fewe^  than  SO  million  American* 
make  tip  families  that  earn  less  than  $3,ooo 
per  year — ^tlxe  flgure  set  by  the  Government 
as  the  poverty  isyel. 

Tet  Just  over  the  horiaon,  along  with  t 
gross  nattonal  product  that  seems  likely  to 
top  a  trillion  gollars  by  the  early  1970a.  U 
an  array  of  n«rw  machines,  teaching  meth- 
ods, foods  and  othw  tods  that  will  help 
man  cope  with  such  compelling  problems. 
The  next  50  years  promises  to  provide  even 
further  evidence  that  the  capitalist  system 
Is  the  most  productive  In  human  history. 


Goveramc  nt  Spending  and  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KUPPE 

or   KOXTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  November  27.  1967 

Mr.  KLEPFE-  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricoso,  I 
include  the  Allowing  newsletter  which 
I  am  malllnfc  today  to  the  people  al 
North  Dako^'s  Second  Congressional 
District: 

Klefps  Co^iments:  A  Report  From 

Washington 

(By  Oongressnian  Tom  Klkpfs.  Second  DU- 

triet,  NorUi  Dakota) 

GOVERNMKNT  SPKNOXNO  AMD  TAXES 

Government  spending,  inflation,  and  pro- 
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poeed  tax  Increases  dominated  the  news  In 
Washington  laet  week,  while  abroad  atten- 
There  weifc  a  mere  few  thousand  holders     tlon  was  focused  on  fiscal  policy,  too,  with 


of  company  stocks  in  1917;  now  there  are 
more  than  32  million  with  a  stake  in  busi- 
ness. Three  million  hold  sharee  In  American 
Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co.  alone,  and  one- 
third  of  General  BUectrlc's  shareholder-own- 
ers got  8om«  of  their  stock  through  savings 
and  bonus  p^ns. 

Life  and  death  have  achieved  a  new  bal- 
ance in  five  Idecades.  An  infant  bom  in  1916 
had  a  life  expectancy  of  no  more  than  62 
years.  This  [year's  chUd  can  expect  to  svur- 
pass  three  score  and  ten. 

COIXnai    DEGHESB    AND    PASSPOkTS 

The  material  rise  Is  only  part  of  the  story. 
There  have  been  cultural  gains  as  well.  With 
paperbacks  In  every  drugstore,  reading  has 
soared.  Thirty  thousand  titles  were  published 
last  year,  a  far  cry  from  the  limited  book 
list  Of  1917.  Magazine  circulation  has  multi- 
plied tenfold  in  50  years;  each  month,  an 
estimated  1.8  billion  copies  of  650  magazines 
flow  out  to  the  farthest  comers  of  the  covin- 
try.  Education's  reach  has  lengthened  im- 
meiisely.  Early  in  the  century,  perhaps  4% 
of  young  Americans  between  18  and  21  were 
in  colleges  and  universities;  now.  roughly 
46%  are.  Last  year  colleges  conferred  650,- 
000  degrees,  close  to  15  times  the  number 
handed  out  annually  Just  before  World  War 
L  The  academic  year  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  has  lengthend  by  one-third 
In  the  past  50  years.  Today  90%  of  teen- 
agers are  in.  lilgh  school,  against  60%  in  the 
pre-World  War  I  days.  The  Increase  in  travel 
Is  equally  ^>ectacular.  A  trip  to  Florida  or 
California  or  New  York  Is  within  the  reach 
of  tens  of  millions  who  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  it  a  half-century  ago.  A  trip  to 
Surope  is  cpmmonplace  for  many.  la  1915. 
23,000  passports  were  Issued  or  renewed  by 
the  U.S.  Stalte  Department:  this  year  the  fig- 
tire  is  approaching  3,000,000. 

Figures  can  also  be  painful  reminders  of 
the  things  ^at  U.S.  society  has  not  achieved. 
Who  can  talctilate  the  square  miles  of 
slums  that  beg  renovation  or  the  poverty 
that  rnnaiils  a  blight  on  the  industrial  so- 


the  devaluation  of  the  British  pound.  Mon- 
etary aSairs  don't  make  the  most  Interest- 
ing reading  In  the  world,  but  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  several  decisions  which  will  bave 
to  be  made  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress within  tbe  next  few  weeks  will  seri- 
ously affect  the  future  of  every  American. 

The  "great  debate"  on  taxes  and  govern- 
ment spending  has  been  underway  most  of 
the  year  but  the  issues  have  by  no  meaitf 
been  finally  reeolved.  Last  month  the  Houm 
Ways  and  Meahs  Committee  temporarily  laid 
aside  the  President's  proposal  for  a  10  p« 
cent  surcharge  on  individual  and  carporst« 
Incomes.  That  seemed  to  dispoee  of  the  plan 
for  this  year.  Now  the  President  has  proposed 
a  plan  under  which  he  would  cut  govern- 
ment spending  by  one  dollar  for  every  new 
tax  dollar  vo1«d  by  Oongress.  Ways  and  Means 
begins  hearings  on  this  November  28. 

Meanwhile,  tbe  House  has  voted  cuts  totil- 
ing  apyproxlmately  $6  bilUon  in  the  Presi- 
dent's recommended  budget.  Most  of  theM 
reductions  I  have  supported  because  I  do  not 
beUeve  this  itetlon  can  fight  a  major  vir 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  pushing  non-de- 
fense spending  higher  and  heigher.  Some  of 
the  House  cuIib  were  restored  in  the  Sen»t« 
but  savings  of  about  $5  billion  have  been 
achieved. 

The  long-ratige  trend  toward  bigger  and 
bigger  Federal  spending  has  not  beM 
checked,  howfver.  During  the  first  thm 
months  of  th^  new  flscal  year  which  begu 
July  1,  government  expendltiu^s  were  11 
per  cent  larger  than  for  the  same  period  U»i 
year.  I  have  yet  to  see  any  concrete  evidence 
that  the  Administration  really  wants  to  re- 
duce spending  now  or  in  the  year  ahead. 

What  many  Members  of  Congress,  myiett 
included,  fear  Is  that  tax  increase  now  wonld 
only  serve  to  make  more  revenues  avallAbh 
for  Increased  spending  in  future  years.  B 
would  be  possible  for  the  President  to  slio» 
susbtantlal  savings  now  by  postponing  toai 
expenditures  and  using  large  amounti 
already  in  the  pipelines  for  such  programs  M 


foreign  aid.  But  these  would  not  be  real  sav 
togs  at  all.  What  Congress  wants  is  not  book- 
keeping "savings"  but  sliarp  meaningful  cuts 
in  actual  spending. 

The  argument  by  some  Administration 
aides  that  the  British  pound  devaluation 
makes  a  U.6.  tax  increase  even  more  vital  Is 
nonsense.  The  argument  that  such  a  tax  in- 
crease would  halt  inflation  also  needs  smne 
examination. 

The  fact  that  the  U.S.  Is  not  expertencinR 
tbe  classic  kind  of  inflaUon  which  cornel 
from  too  many  dollars  ch^lng  a  scarcity  of 
goods.  You  don't  need  a  ration  ticket  to  buy 
a  tire,  a  tank  of  gas  or  a  steak.  What  we  have 
I  believe.  Is  InflaUon  threatened  by  massive' 
expanding  government  spending,  with  the 
fovernment  bidding  against  the  private  econ- 
omy for  manpower  and  services.  This  opens 
tbe  door  to  InflaUonary  wage  settlements. 

In  fact,  if  It  Is  unrestrained  cons\imer 
spending  the  AdministraUon  fears,  a  reduc- 
tion of  one  doUar  in  government  spendinjr 
would  have  mofe  effect  In  checking  Uifla- 
tlooary  pressures  than  a  one  doUar  tax  boost. 
This  U  true  because  a  tax  Increase  would  be 
oCset.  In  part,  by  a  decrease  in  personal  sav- 
ings rather  than  a  decrease  in  consumer 
spending. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Administration  has 
failed  to  make  a  convincing  case  for  tax 
Increases. 

"OOTSOORS  TmA" 

This  is  the  tiUe  Of  the  1967  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture  published  annually  by  USDA.  I 
^vs  a   Umlted    supply    for   dutrlbutlon— 
tec,  upon  request,  while  they  last. 
HOW  I  vons 


rora.  recommittal  moUon  to  send  the  Con- 
ttoulng  Approprtationa  bill  back  to  the  An- 
proprlatlons  Committee.  (Passed).  This  was 
me  step  in  the  continuing  controversy  be- 

^.^^J^'*"?"*'  *°^  "»«  President  over 
eats  In  Federal  spending  and  the  tax  In- 

SSIf^  ^X^^HJ'^  '^^  "^y  ^"^  »  Congress- 
Ma  to  show  his  oppoBltlon  to  some  of  the 
tag.  non-defense  spending  programs  the 
rtMldent  is  now  pushing.  whUe  a  war  U  Ko- 
ZL^^^^'  ^^  through  a  number  o< 
•atloulng  appropriation  flghU.  a  resoluUon 
ws  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  where 
robstantlal  changes  were  made.  The  matter 
ttmwent  to  Conference,  where  It  stUl  rests 
■owever.  an  extended  date  for  these  appro- 
2!«°°'v,!?*  •**«?»»«1  to  the  DC.  Appro- 
prlstton  bill  When  that  bill  was  reported^ 
rf  OonJerence  and  that  passed.  The  remain- 
to*  approprlaUon  bills  were  rushed  throuKh 
OS  House,  and  the  only  major  one  toiict  In 

PweMUy  m  the  Senate.  For  the  Conference 

^?2h°  **l!,^***  '*"""y  Construction  Xu! 
tetatlon  WU.  (P.«ed).  For  motion  to  re- 

2..,„!    1»-.  ■?«<***<«  and  Welfare  Appro- 
Prt»^n    bill    to    insist   on   cutting    s^te 

SSf^';°*'-Jr''"=''   '^'^  the^d^Tre- 
2»«^  (Agreed  to) .  For  the  Conference  ^ 

•  Et^%  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 

SL.^*^*"""""  **"■  19«8-   (Passed  by  a 

^^^J^*  °*  ^^''-  (Pa«od).  This  was 
•«d«ent  With  my  earlier  vote  on  SoS^  8^ 

ST.nfl  J.^*"*  increased  benefits  or  pay  to 
JSL^n.  »°  *°**  increased  costs.  fS^  thS 
Witference  Report  on  the  Department  of 
^•JVortatlon  approprlation^l^^^f 
J^resolutlon  making  continulngiwni-" 
!2^//^  fl*^  year  1968.  (Paised)! 
Jgdfor  this  only  after  severe  sp^ndl^uin. 
SSSfn^r  0^^**=*** '°  ^^"^  resolution,  flrtoe 
2?^  It^'T'"  '^^  ^^  Independent  Of- 
2»  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

•j««u-uer  voted  to  recommit  thu  bUL  (Be- 
KLh*"  *,^'  ^  *^"«"*  «»•  baslc'piy 

5nihJ.^?'>'  ^»  ''*"  ''as  simUar  to  a 
Si^A^f""  *"'«^"««»-  *■«■  a  Meat  in* 
*««»  Act.  (Passed).  The  purpose  of  this 


blU  was  to  insoze  the  wholesomeness  and 
««*«»llness  of  our  meat  supply,  (i  believe  the 
bm^U  accomplish  that  purpose.  I  earUer 
ortjowd  an  amendment  designed  to  extend 
Wderal  ln^>ectloa  to  meat  which  did  not 
move  across  state  lines.  This  was  defeated  on 
the  House  floor  as  It  had  been  in  the  Aeri- 
culture  Committee)    Against  the  Confer^ce 
Report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Authoriea- 
tion  Act  of  1967.  (Agreed  to) .  I  voted  against 
this  •2.6  bUUon  biU  on  final  passage  a^tw^a 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  had  been  de- 
feated  I  voted  for  that  motion  to  recommit. 
Against  making  appropriations  for  Foreign 
Assistance  and  related  agencies  for  1968  (»aj 
billion).   (Passed).  For  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967 
which    would    have    redirected    the   poverty 
program  to  well-established  agencies,  instead 
of  the  wasteful  Orfice  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, and  which  would  limit  the  program  to 
1   year.  Although  the  1  year  limitation  was 
agreed  upon,  the  other  amendments  were  not 
and  I  therefore  voted  against  final  passage  of 
the  bUl  authorizing  an  additional  tl  6  bU- 
Uon.  (Passed). 

buxa  iNTXoirucxD 
HJ8.  13287.  making  It  unUwfuI  to  assault 
or  klU  any  member  of  the  armed  services 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties  while  acting  under  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent There  is  presently  no  penalty  under 
Federal  law  for  these  crimes  against  Federal 
tiw)p8  while  suppressing  civil  disturbances. 
This  bUl  covers  that  gap.  HJt.  13363.  to  re- 
duce imports  of  all  textiles.  Including  wool 
and  woolen  goods.  From  1961  to  last  year  the 
U.S.  market  for  wool  decUned  while  imports 

fK^ril'L"'"'*'   **y  *""  ^o^ld  act  to  revise 
that  trend. 

BXTST    CONGRESS 

With  the  first  Session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress now  certain  to  run  into  December  it 
win  be  one  of  the  longest  in  history  and  also 
.^?^.^*  busiest.  Last  week  the  House  had 
its  4O0th  poll  cau  vote,  breaking  the  previous 
record  set  last  year.  The  constant  work  load 
f>f^  ^  'S;^*  "  Impossible  for  me  to  return 
to  North  Dakota  nearly  as  often  as  I  would 
have  liked  or  to  accept  more  invitations  to 
meetings  there.  Although  I  have  had  to  de- 
cline m^y  invitations  because  of  the  legls- 
Utive  schedule,  I  have  made  14  trips  back  to 

^^^♦^^  !^-  ^"""^  ^*^  J«t  travel,  you 
cannot  be  In  two  places  at  once.  It  is  Im- 

r^^l^y.i^°^  '"^  '"  in  advance  when 
amajM-  bill  or  conference  report  wUl  be 
brought  up  for  consideration.  TTiis  Udue 
m^y  to  the  way  bills  are  schedulSl  for 
oeoate.  I  have  always  considered  it  my  prl- 
^«7i«pon«ibmty  to  be  here  to  vote  when 

«fo^o^  •  ^  ^*'"  "^^  P'"*^*^'  to  vote  more 
than  90  per  cent  al  the  time. 

OUa     CBOWZNO    DEBT 

MnJJ^a^?^^  ***  ^-^  national  debt  reached 
kZI  "f ^T^'P  •"  """'^  ^  the  last  year. 
ta^Z^^X\^  '*""°°  a  year  Just  to  pa/ the 
tatCTest  on  this  enormous  and  fast-growing 

?f^  Jnf*"L*^'""y  '°°^«<*  through  thf 
•  169  blUlon  budget  submitted  by  the  Preal- 
1™  *ej'<f  Kress.  Not  even  one  ^i^y^u 
wrmarked  for  retirement  of  the  debt  Itself 

^SrcenTdo^.-**'^*'^"'''^^ 
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HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  nnnAjTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27.  1967 
Vx.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  easy  for 
ua  to  overlook  the  important  Job   the 
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^lif®  f»<*,  lay-enforcement  officials  ai« 
dotog  in  their  effort  to  put  down  the 
olme  wave  which  Is  sweeping  the  Na- 
Uon.  In  fact,  many  times  the  police  have 
not  received  the  fuU  support  and  co- 

?^f*  i° «  **'.  "'•'  P"^"<=  ^  carrying  out 
their  dally  tasks  and  duties  in  appre- 

^*?^''t*??  criminals  and  bringing  them 
to  trial.  It  IS  true  that  in  many  cases  the 
police  are  underpaid  for  their  dangerous 
work  and  civic  responsibilities 

Budd  Arthur,  who  is  vice  president-di- 
rector of  Bonslb,  a  public  relations  firm 

i!i  ^Ui?^^  ^'^  °'  ^rt  Wayne,  Ind.. 
has  written  an  interesting  article  for  th» 
publication  Nation's  Hfi4  in  Tt  K 
points  out  the  exceUent  work  the  Ar^erl- 
can  policonan  is  doing.  He  Is  unselfishly 
serving  the  public  and  Is  trying  to  im- 
prove his  Image  and  obtain  economic 
advancement  and  recognition  from  the 
people  he  protects  without  resorting  to 
strikes,  slowdowns,  pr  massive  demon- 
strattons  I  am  glad  to  call  this  article 
by  Mr.  Arthur  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues,  as  foUows: 

SxLF-HxLp  Foa  THX  Thik  Bi,dx  Lik, 
(By  Budd  Arthur) 

H.i^f^T^"'*'*  ^'^'^  »a  '^ce  presldent- 
^^^'w  ^^^V'/PR-  a  PUbUc  relations  Arm 

fr^^«  *^*-^'"*-  ^"  *^  »'*»P«1  the  pub- 
Uc  relations  efforts  of  the  Cincinnati  Fra- 

i^^«^*^>.°'  ^°""  ■^'l  P^y«»  a  role  in 
motivating  the  voters  of  Jackson,  Mich  to 
increase  their  own  taxes  In  order'  to 
sti-engthen  the  poUce  and  flre  departinente 
and  finance  other  vital  municlpal^CTvloesO 

tJ^^^*^'^  poUceman  holds  a  unique 
position  in  our  society. 

In  a  few  ways,  he  ta  like  the  rest  of  us 
Sf.if^L'"*"  "^''^  *  '^"-  children,  friends, 
relatives,  a  mortgage,  auto  payments,  insur- 
ance premiums  and  taxes  "— »" 

.^h"^!!  *^'  "**  °'  "8-  *^e  '^eara  a  badge 

!^n.^?fK^°-  ^*  **  *  «''<"«  wlthoutthe 
benefits  of  Uie  Geneva  Convention.  He  prac- 
tices medicine  without  a  Ucenae  and^. 
chlatry  without  a  couch.  He  is  a  do-it-yii- 
self  psychologist,  a  squadrtjom  lawyer  and 
jcmaetunes     a     philosopher.     Prof^TdnS? 

^.  h  ^  "^^"^  "«*  seml-technlcJ 
fields,  he  has  been  classified  as  a  seml-sklUed 
or  non-skUled  worker.  He  performs  a  daUy 
function  Vital  to  the  survival  of  our  sodety-l 

V^^^^}^  ■^°"'**  ^  '»°t«<»-  that  the  iLt 
or  us  would  not  and  could  not  perform  for 

^^Z^^r^  ^  ^  *'"*'*  undef^d.  ov«. 
woii^ed  and  not  well  enough  equipped.  He  U 

^i^  1^'°°^.  ^'""^"y  "»««  who  Wd  him 
t^ost).  ridiculed  by  many,  and  generally 
regarded  as  a  necessary  evU 

^^%^^*  ,^*  '"**"  ^^^  unique  is  not 
What  I  have  listed  above.  It  Is  toe^fact  that 

to  l*r»r".°K  t^K  """^  '^8»  '^^  "till  wante 
to  do  the  Job  that  must  be  done 

«.i''^5**^°°  ^  everything  else,  the  Ameri- 
can policeman  is  under  continuing  jK-essure 
from  local,  state,  and  federal   ofllci^^S^ 

his  feUow  officers.  He  also  must  cone  with 
asometlmes  hostile  press;  organized  pressure 
groups  representing  a  variety  of  ethmc  and 
racai  interests:  tiie  threat,  if  not  always  the 
resaity  of  m  civlUan  review  board,  profes- 
^ona^  do-gooders  and  sob  sisters;  the  luna- 
tic fringe,  and  Anally,  those  outside  the  law 
who^at  least  In  theory,  are  the  reas^  to  S 

Such  is  the  policeman's  lot  in  too  manv 
munlcipailties.  While  the  crime  nu>  ^SJ 
?;^n.",f"^  disturbance,  erupt  in  ^  ^^. 

better  pay  more  help  and  new  equipment, 
greater  understanding  from  both  thrm^ 
media  and  the  City  Father*,  and  the  res^ 
and  cooperation  of  the  com^nmStj?         ^ 

tio^.  ^  °**°^  instances,  his  eommunlea- 
tions  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Too  much 
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of  wbat  he  baa  to  say  la  addressed  to  hlmseU 
and  other  poUcemen  rather  than  to  munici- 
pal otBclala  and  the  public  .  .  .  without 
whose  active  support  everyone's  bands  are 
tied. 

Because  municipal  ofBclals  also  labor  under 
staggering  pressures,  tbe  policeman's  words, 
when  they  get  through,  do  not  always  strike 
a  responsive  chord.  And,  even  when  they  do 
the  frustrations  involved  in  ministering  to 
all  the  needs  of  a  city  and  all  its  employees 
sometimes  make  it  Impossible  for  mayors, 
city  managers,  coiuiqllmen,  and  coounlsslon- 
ers  to  act  as  they  would  like  to,  when  they 
would  like  to. 

It  is  at  this  point,  that  the  policeman's 
own  frustrations  take  over  and  prompt  him 
to  leave  the  thinning  ranks  and  seek  greener 
civilian  pastures  or  remain  and  follow  an 
equally  negative  course. 

His  problems  are  valid,  bis  needs  very  real. 
But  tbe  solutions  to  bis  problenas  and  the 
fulfillment  of  his  needs  are  not  to  be  found 
in  strikes  or  strike  threats.  Mass  sick  calls, 
like  no-arrest/no-ticket  pmlides,  are  exer- 
cises in  futility.  Acliieving  the  understand- 
ing be  seeks  requires  better  conununlcatlons. 
Respect  and  cooperation  must  be  earned. 
However,  while  patience  may  be  a  virtue,  con- 
trary to  the  old  bromide,  it  is  not  always 
Its  own  reward. 

Our  recent  experiences  Ix  Wnclnnatl  have 
shown  VIS  some  of  the  answers  to  some  of  tbe 
problems.  There,  tbe  Queen  City  Chapter 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  turned  for 
guidance  to  the  law  firm  of  Keating,  Mue- 
tblng,  and  Klekamp.  Charles  Keating  and 
Timothy  Garry  of  that  firm  counseled  chapter 
president  Sgt.  William  Berry  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  every  phase  of  a  coordinated  cam- 
paign for  increased  wages  and  other  benefits. 
One  of  the  major  results  of  tba.t  guidance  was 
that  at  no  time  was  tbe  city  in  the  slighteet 
danger  of  being  without  maximum  police 
protection.  There  was  no  police  strike.  There 
was  no  strike  threat.  There  was  no  mass  sick 
call.  In  short,  there  was  no  negativism.  It 
was  a  positive  campaign  that  achieved  posi- 
tive results. 

Everyone  involved  was  quick  to  realize  that 
the  situation  called  for  a  direct  approach 
to  be  made  to  the  city  administration  and  the 
county.  It  was  also  clear  that  there  will  have 
to  be  a  considerable  amount  of  give  and  take, 
and  that  the  police  had  some  homework  to 
do  in  terms  of  getting  better  acquainted 
with  the  way  in  which  tbe  wheels  of  govern- 
ment turn  and  tbe  problems  faced  by  those 
who  do  the  turning. 

Naturally,  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  right 
story  to  the  right  people.  In  Cincinnati,  the 
right  people  Included  almost  all  the  people — 
city  officials,  the  working  press,  and  tbe 
various  segments  of  tbe  oooununlty  whose 
support  would  be  meaningful.  Self-belp  be- 
gan with  recognizing  tbe  need  for  profes- 
sional counsel,  both  legal  and  public  rela- 
tions, securing  It  and  following  it.  It  also 
meant  that  while  outside  consultants  might 
create  a  plan  and  give  counsel  on  its  imple- 
mentation, carrying  it  out  was  a  local  matter 
and  would  have  to  be  bandied  by  the  police 
themselves. 

Such  is  tbe  situation  everywhere,  at  least, 
from  a  public  relations  standpoint.  There  Is 
no  panacea  for  solving  the  policeman's  prob- 
lems. There  Is  no  magic  formula.  There  Is 
only  commonsense,  enthusiasm,  dedication, 
drive  and  responsible  action.  That  Is  What 
was  exhibited  by  the  men  tn  CHnctnnatl  as 
they  followed  a  carefully  thought-out  but 
flexible  plan.  They  achieved  much  of  what 
they  set  out  to  achieve.  And,  because  good 
communications  Is  a  two-way  street,  they 
also  came  away  better  able  to  understand  why 
aofns  things  can  be  aooompllsbsd  Imme- 
dlatsly  and  others  cannot. 

Wblls  there  Is  no  panacea,  there  are  some 


definite  guldeBnee  that  should  be  followed, 
rules  of  the  road  leading  toward  better 
police-municipality  relations. 

Though  Individual  grievances  are  properly 
communicated  through  the  established  chain 
ta  command,  tt  Is  difficult.  If  not  Impossible. 
fcHT  a  police  chief  and  his  senior  officers  to  b« 
both  labor  and  management.  FOP  spokesmen 
or  others  from  the  ranks  must  bear  the  bur- 
den of  communicating  to  the  city  adminis- 
tration tbe  problems,  needs  and  desires  of 
the  men — bef<k-e  the  mass  re&lgrnations,  strike 
threats,  or  fven  feeling^  of  unrest  get 
started.  Thesel  sfMkesmen  should  be  willing 
and  able  to  rteolve  problems  at  the  confer- 
ence table,  not  In  the  headlines.  They  should 
approach  suc^  meetings  with  the  view  of 
accomplishing  as  much  as  can  reasonably  be 
expected.  The  key  word  Is  reasonably.  And, 
it  m^ans  llsteaing  as  well  as  talking. 

The  working  press  can  be  the  policeman's 
strongest  all/on  bis  quest  for  public  under- 
standing and  support.  But,  newsmen,  like ' 
pcllcemen,  must  be  won  over  by  deeds  rather 
than  words,  ttere,  the  emphasis  should  not 
be  on  departo^ent  or  official  policies,  but  aa 
tbe  pollcemaq  as  an  individual.  The  strong- 
est message  that  mass  media  can  impart  Is 
that  behind  1  he  badge,  there  is  a  thinking 
man. 

Community  business,  and  industrial  lead- 
era  constitute  an  Important  target  group  for 
any  police  citoununicatlons  program.  They 
are  often  will  ing  to  lend  valuable  suppKjrt, 
but  In  most  pases  tbey  must  be  asked  for 
that  support  and  given  valid  reasons  why 
they  should  h  tip. 
'  Finally,  sic  ce  most  of  the  money  with 
which  to  ralsi  >  salaries,  buy  equipment,  and 
fund  other  pli  Eises  of  police  operations  comes 
from  the  tax;  layers,  they  almost  automati- 
cally make  up)  the  number  one  audience  that 
must  be  reac|ied.  They -are  a  difficult  audi- 
ence because  pi  this  age  of  non-involvement, 
they  often  do  hot  want  to  be  reached. 

The  approach  should  always  be  simple  and 
direct.  (The  pnibllc  may  be  complicated,  but 
it  is  never  devious.)  Tbe  single  most  Im- 
^rtant  fact  fo  be  remembered  is  that  the 
public  is  not  [any  one  thing.  It  Is  made  up 
of  individual  I  somethings.  Therefore,  every 
message  sholild  be  addressed  to  the 
personal  you  rather  than  tbe  collective 
you.  The  per.xmal  you  is  rarely  concerned 
vrtth  tbe  "bi| ;  picttire" — usually  only  with 
self,  family,  lome,  security,  and  environ- 
ment. 

The  persoTH  I  you  Is  seldom  swayed  by  sta- 
tistics. Tbey  ire  Impersonal. 
,  The  public  -every  one  at  those  personal 
you'8 — will  n(t  be  threatened.  Tbe  moment 
a  threat  is  made,  whether  by  a  policeman 
or  a  city  official,  every  argument  that  pre- 
ceded it,  no  matter  how  well  it  was  received, 
is  forgotten.  tThreats  beget  resentment,  not 
support.  I 

Moreover,  me  public  will  not  be  lied  to. 
At  least,  not  for  long.  And  this  is  definitely 
a  point  at  which  actions  speak  louder  than 
words.  Dishonesty  may  be  tolerated  when 
it  Is  aimed  at  the  establishment,  but  not 
when  it  reacltes  down  to  the  personal  you. 
A  man  who  s^eks  respect  must  show  respect. 
A  man  who  jseeks  understanding  must  he 
understanding.  A  man  whose  sworn  duty  is 
to  enforce  ttie  law  must  personally  uphold 
it — to  the  l€t;ter — no  matter  how  difficult 
that  may  soiqetimes  be. 

The  American  policeman  Is  Indeed  a 
unique  figure.  He  has  luUque  iMroblems  call- 
ing for  unique  solutions.  But,  one  thing  Is 
certain.  He  and  his  fellows  In  the  thin  blue 
line  are  going  to  have  to  learn  bow  to  tell 
their  own  story  in  the  right  way,  tn  the 
right  places,  at  the  right  times.  He  may  look 
to  others  to  point  tbe  way,  but  he  must 
make  the  Jofmey. 
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EXTENS]  ON  OF  REMARKS 
or   • 

HON.  qASTINGS  KEITH 

or  M ASSAC'U  USSTltt 

DT  THE  HOUSfe:  OF  REPRESSNTATTVES 

Monday.  INovember  27,  1967 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965, 
which  authori^d  Federal  assistance  to 
States  with  programs  of  medical  assist- 
ance to  person^  under  65  in  or  near  the 
poverty  brack^  has  often  been  called 
the  sleeper  lirovlslon.  Medicaid  was 
passed  by  the  Oongress,  apparently  with- 
out anyone  really  understanding  the  pos- 
sible long-run  results  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement. Letting  the  States  set  up 
their  own  programs  was  hailed  as  an 
important  step  toward  creative  federal- 
ism— the  Federal  Government  would 
supply  the  moijiey,  but  each  State  would 
decide  how  it  Would  implement  title  XEt. 

Now,  Mr.  Sp^er,  the  impact  of  medi- 
caid Is  being  f^t  with  Increasing  force— 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts is  one  of  the  States  bearing  the 
full  brunt  of  unpredicted-  costs.  I  have 
received  nvimen>us  letters  frwn  selectmen 
in  my  district,  complaining  that  the 
towns  Just  cannot  foot  the  exhorbitant 
medicaid  bills.  The  city  of  New  Bedford, 
In  this  area  alone,  is  faced  with  expendi- 
tures of  $4  million  a  year — and  that 
figure  is  rising^ 

In  a  thoughjtful  and  timely  editorial, 
the  New  Bedford  Standard  Times  points 
out  the  serioits  predicament  in  wlilch 
Massachusetts  now  finds  Itself,  after 
passing  one  of  the  most  liberal  medicaid 
programs  in  the  Nati<m.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  atteiulon  of  my  colleagues  to 
both  this  editorial  and  a  resolution 
passed  almost  unanimously  at  a  special 
town  meeting  in  Cohasset.  Although  the 
bulk  of  the  problem  is  now  In  the  hands- 
of  the  States.  Congress  bears  a  part  of 
"the  responsibility  for  the  way  the  pro- 
gram has  gotten  out  of  hand. 

The  editorial  and  town  meeting  reso- 
lution follow: 

MBDICAinf-A  WARinNO  lONORD 
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The  exploding  costs  of  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram In  Maaea^usetts  are  an  object  lessoo 
on  tbe  dangers  of  rushing  pellmell  into  aa 
entrlely  new  field  of  welfare. 

In  New  Bedford,  medicaid  expenditures  an 
running  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $4  mlllloa 
a  year,  and  still  rising.  According  to  the  dt;^ 
budget  expert,  William  S.  Mahoney  Jr.,  tb* 
great  majority  (>f  eUglble  persons  have  not 
yet  applied  for  the  assistance. 

"Tbe  program!  Is  absolutely  going  to  bank- 
rupt ttie  Oomi^onwealth  unless  the  legis- 
lature does  something  to  cut  bcusk  the  broid 
coverage,"  said  Mayor  Harrington. 

The  mayor  is  on  sound  ground  in  contend- 
ing that  although  medicaid  Is  an  intolersMe 
burden  on  tbe  cities,  tbe  problon  belongi 
on  the  legislature's  doorstep.  Tbe  leglslstui* 
insisted  on  broetdenlng  the  program  to  msk* 
It  eo  costly. 

A  few  weeks  tef ore  the  1966  elections,  Oof. 
Volpe  and  tbe  t|ien  Lt.  Got.  Richardson  sub- 
mitted a  plan'  for  state  participation  Is 
medicaid.  The  ivogram  had  been  eetabllabM 
by  the  federal  gpvernment  and  offered  aid  to 


states  with  programs  for  medical  assistance 
to  persons  under  65  (medicare  applies  to 
over  66)  in  or  near  the  poverty  bracket. 

Mr.  Richardson,  now  attorney  general,  had 
done  more  homework  on  medicaid  than  any- 
one in  the  state.  The  Volpe-Rlcbardson  plan 
called  for  a  two-step  effort:  First,  to  jjay 
medical  bills  for  all  welfare  recipients  and 
to  Include  11,000  children  of  persons  on  wel- 
fare. Second,  "when  we  see  where  the  money 
will  come  frwn,"  to  enlarge  the  program  to 
Include  160.000  children  of  persons  in  lower 
Income  brackets. 

A  headline  at  the  time  described  what 
transpired  in  the  legislature:  "Democrats 
Lash  Volpe,  Richardson  on  Medicaid." 

"A  do-nothing  medicaid  plan,  a  plan  to 
short-change  the  children,"  declared  Senate 
President  Donahue.  D-Holyoke.  "A  shock- 
ingly deficient  plan,"  said  House  Speaker 
Davoren.  O-Mllford.  They  demanded  the  en- 
tire 160,000  additional  children  be  eligible 
from  the  start. 

Mr.  Richardson  warned  that  the  addiUonal 
cost,  then  estimated  to  be  (46  mUllon  an- 
nually, would  have  to  come  "directly  from 
already  strained  Massachuaette  state  and 
local  tax  sources." 

Tbe  "reality,"  he  said,  required  keeping 
In  mind  "the  competing  claims  <rf  existing 
programs,  anticipated  demands,  and  yester- 
day's promises,  which  in  all  too  many  cases 
have  not  yet  lieen  fulfilled." 

The  legislative  leadership  did  not  bother 
to  find  "where  the  money  will  come  from  " 
It  gave  the  Rlchardson-Volpe  plan  the  heave- 
ho  and  substituted  its  own  over-liberal  sys- 
tem. And  now,  unless  some  new  source  at 
revenue  U  found,  it  would  aw>ear  tbe  pro- 
p»m  must  be  curtailed,  another  example  of 
extravagant  promises  made  that  cannot  be 
fulfilled. 

BJtsoLtrnoN   Prxsentkd   bt   Okokce   W    Mc- 

L4UCHUN,  CHAUIMAN   OF  THE  BOAM  or  Ss- 

i^TMXN.  SPTCiAL  Town  Mxirmc.  Novem- 
BB  9,  1967 

,^".?^  ""*  General  Court  has  enacted 
legislation.  presenUy  permitted  and  eventual- 
^requlred  under  "ntle  XIX  of  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act,  having  to  do  with  the 
program  known  as  Medicaid;  and 

Whereas  such  legislation  known  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  the  Medical  Assistance  Program 
commits  each  city  and  town  to  budget  and 
toltially  appropriate  Indeterminable  amounta 
or  money  to  carry  out  a  llmlUess  program  of 
medical  assistance;   and  ^  "b  «""  oi 

Whereas  under  such  legislation,  local  Wel- 
isre  personnel  are  prohibited  from  thorough 
MT^fl^J:?^  °'  ***=*'  application  as  to  flnan- 
elsl  eligibility  tat  such  assistance  and  lack 
«r  control  for  the  dispersement  of  these 
2  Unas. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  • 
.  I^,  ^^  ^*'**"  '^  Cohasset  assembled  at 
Kf^lu  ^""^  Meeting  on  November  9,  1967 
hwewlth  record  their  opposition  to  the  Medl- 
Sented  P'op-am  M  now  being  imple- 

Tbat  William  D.  Weeks.  Senator  from  the 
Town  of  Cohasset  In  Legislature  of  tbe  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  convey  this 
BMoimion  to  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 

^^^-  ^f*  "***  '=°P'"'  °^  ^^  Resolution 
fce  forwarded  to  Representative  George  C 
^ng  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre-' 
^^^^  to  Senators  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
s^Rlward  W.  Brooke  of  the  United  Stat^ 
BMste  and  Hastings  Keith  of  the  United 
BtotM  House  Of  Representatives,  and  request 
•w  senators  and  Representatives  to  see  that 
SthJlth"''*"**  °°  ****  Congressional  Record 
tJXfaC*  "•'*'^"*»"  ''y  voice  vote  in 

PJa'^<.n°.'"°"*^J'  "y  »  ^°*««  '<»»«  at  9:00 
rjt.  that  this  meeting  be  dissolved. 

Cbakles  a.  Masks, 

roam  Clerfc. 


Diunond  JnbUee  Year  of  St.  MickaeFs 
Parish  of  South  Chkago 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  iLUMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTuiay,  November  27.  1967 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  with  pride  that  I  announce  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  that  this  is 
the  diamond  jubilee  year  of  St.  Michael's 
Church  of  South  Chicago,  a  mighty 
spiritual  citadel  in  the  district  I  am 
honored  to  serve,  a  church  that  serves 
approximately  1,900  families  of  my  con- 
stituents with  a  grade  school  with  700 
children  enroUed  and  a  high  school  with 
160  students. 

On  many  occasions  since  my  first  elec- 
tlcm  to  Congress  in  1948, 1  have  attended 
mass  at  St.  Michael's.  Tb  the  Reverend 
Father  Robert  J.  Kash,  I  am  indebted  for 
the  following  letter  announcing  the 
jubilee  activities: 

D«A«  Congressman  O'Hasa:  St.  Michael's 
parish  Is  observing  its  Diamond  JubUee  dur- 
ing these  days.  The  Jubilee  Banquet  was  held 
November  19th  at  the  Sherman  House.  Among 
the  dignitaries  present  were  the  Hon.  Henry 
Lenard  and  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Svallna.  State 
Representatives  from  the  30th  District.  Alder- 
man Nicholas  Bohling  of  the  7th  Ward  and 
Alderman  John  Buchanan  of  tbe  lOth  Ward 
were  also  present.  Mr,  Stanley  Zima,  lOth 
Ward  Democratic  Committeeman  was  in  at- 
tendance also.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  Grem- 
bowicz.  Pastor  Emeritus  of  St.  Jtrtm's  parish 
in  Harvey,  was  the  main  speaker. 

The  church  observance  was  held  on  Sim- 
day,  November  26th.  Bishop  Aloyslus  Wyclslo 
presided  and  preached  the  sermon. 

You  will  find  enclosed  herewith  also  the 
history  of  the  parish  and  the  list  of  our  Jubi- 
lee Committee  members. 
Sincerely  yoiu-s. 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Kash. 

History  op  St.  Michael  Parish 
St.  Michael's  parish  of  South  Chicago  offi- 
cially began  in  February  of  1892.  when  the 
Rev.  Adolph  Nowlcki  assumed  the  pastorate 
after  his  appointment  by  Archbishop  Feehan 
of  Chicago.  Property  had  already  been  pur- 
chased along  83rd  Street  between  tbe  pres- 
ent streets  of  South  Shore  Drive  and  Bran- 
don Avenue.  During  the  very  first  week  the 
new  pastor  and  bis  parishioners,  who  were 
mostly  recently  arrived  Polish  immigrants 
working  In  the  nearby  steel  mills,  con- 
structed a  temporary  frame  church  on  the 
site  of  the  present  rectory.  Services  were  held 
here  until  the  church-school  combination 
building  was  completed  in  September  of  that 
same  year.  Father  Nowlcki  then  began  con- 
strucUon  of  the  rectory  and  convent  In  1893 
on  his  invitation  tbe  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Family  of  Nazareth  came  to  staff  the  school 
They  have  remained  on  until  the  present 
day. 

On  October  31,  1897,  the  Rev.  Paul  Rhode 
became  tbe  second  pastor  of  St.  Michael  par- 
ish. As  the  parish  continued  to  grow  there 
sooa  became  need  for  a  larger  church  In 
1907  construcUon  began  on  the  present 
Gothic  type  church,  whose  soaring  tower 
dominates  the  enUre  neighborhood  It  was 
completed  in  May  of  1909. 

Wbile  the  church  was  under  construcUon 
on  June  17,  1908,  the  news  broke  that  Pa- 
tter Rhode  was  appointed  Auxiliary  Bishop 
of  Chicago  by  Pope  Plus  X.  This  was  regarded 
as  a  great  distinction  for  the  parishioners 
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since  Bishop  Rhode  was  their  pastor,  but  it 
wiu  regarded  as  a  greater  distinction  to  all 
the   people   of  Polish   origin   In   the   United 

,  if?.*!°°*  ^'  ^^  ^'  *"*  American  priest 
of  Polish  ancestry  to  be  so  honored.  He  was 
consecrated  by  Archbishop  Qulgley  in  the 
Holy  Name  Cathedral  of  Chicago  and  served 
as  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  and  AuxUiary  Bish- 
op of  Chicago  for  seven  years.  He  was  then 
appointed  Ordinary  of  the  Diocese  of  Green 
Bay  In  Wisconsin  in  19|5. 

-nie  Rev^  John  Lange,  a  former  assistant 
pastor  Of  St.  Bflchaels  was  then  appointed 
to  be  the  third  pastor  of  the  parish  He  w^ 
to  serve  in  this  capacity  for  the  next  45  yea« 
h7^,.?r!lf**  expanded  tbe  school  faclliues 
^,.t>,  R^  ,^*  "*'*  grammar  school  on 
^h^  Shore  Drive:  he  also  started  the  high 
school  v^hlcb  conunues  to  serve  the  parish 
and  community  to  this  day.  It  was  under  his 

nl^^'^""**  "^^  ^y"'  ^'"b  began;  it  hM 
now  become  a  community  organization 

The  Rev^John  Peterson,  the  present  p^- 

^1     I^f.^-  ^«*   in   January   Of 
r«.^!o»'^  ^.J^*"'    ™"°y    improvemenu    he 
inituted  must  be  mentioned  the  new.  modern 
convent  for  tbe  sUters. 
In  toe  76  year  history  of  St.  Michaels  there 

^^^^  ^^"  "'"*  *'^  «««>clate  pastors. 
PresenOy  seizing  m  this  latter  capacity  are 
2!!-  ^P?  Szumlas.  Rev.  Rob«l  Kash  and 
Rev.  Thaddeus  Makuch. 

JUBIUEX    COMMITTXES 

EXECUTIVE 

>fc-.  Matt  Szwed,  Chairman;  Mr  Henrv 
Skibinskl.  Ticket  Chairman;  Mrs.  Mar^U 
Szwed^  Ticket  Secretary:  Miss  Mary  Zuchow! 

AOVISORT 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dovlck. 

ticket 
Mw    Marie  Arendt,   Mrs.   Balbina   Blejskl 

Mr.  Walter  Maloblockl.  Mrs.  Bertha  Panek 
Mrs.  Tessle  Reformat.  Mrs.  Vemie  Skonlecz- 
^y-J'^-Z'^^^a  Skutecki.  Mrs.  Claire  Sku- 
teckl,  Mrs.  LucUle  Staszewski.  Mrs.  Martha 
Szczypicwski.  Mrs.  Stephanie  Szpajer. 

BOOK 

Ifi-.  John  Czernlak.  Miss  Estella  Grabowskl 
Mr.  Al  Kapczynski,  Miss  Mary  Kapczynskl 
Miss  Bertha  Karpinski.  Mr.  Stanley  Kuli- 
nowski,  Mrs.  Stephanie  Raczkowski.  Mr.  John 
Rolek,  Mr.  Joseph  Rutkowskl,  Mr.  Edward 
Staszewski,  Mrs.  Mary  Zaremba. 

HOSTESS 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Czernlak.  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Klelczewskl. 

hostesses 

Rose  Badurik,  Maria  Burda,  Karen  Jatczak 
Marilyn  Kljewskl,  Janice  Kleszynskl,  Sandra 
Kubiak,  Mary  Ustecki,  Betlna  Odenwald 
Mary-Jo  Odenwald,  Cynthia  Rogers,  Therese 
Sadej,  Carol  Skowronakl.  Karen  SUwka,  Deb- 
orah Stepbanltee.  Marcla  Swider 


George  K.  Koon  Diet  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


or  MAHYuan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27.  1967 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sp4c.  Oeorge  K.  Koon,  a  young  soldier 
xrom  Baltimore,  was  recently  lulled  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  Specialist 
Koon  s  courage  and  to  honor  his  memory 
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by  including  the  f <dlowlng  article  in  the 
Record: 

Geobgc  K.  KOON  DtEB  EN  VimiAic — Spabbows 

PoiMT  Ai,T7icin7s  Hit  Wans  on  Patsoi. 

A  20-year-ol(l  SoutbeaBt  Baltimore  BoI<ller 
wbo  attended  Sparrowi  Point  High  School 
has  been  killed  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  De- 
partment reported  yesterday. 

Services  for  Spec.  4  George  K.  Koon,  of  the 
1000  block  Soutb  Streeper  street,  will  be  held 
at  9  A.M.  Tuesday  at  St.  Casfmer's  Catholic 
Church,  Kenwood  avenue  and  OlDonnell 
street. 

Specialist  Koon'B  mother,  Mrs.  Mildred  Z. 
Watts,  said  she  had  been  told  her  son  was 
killed  by  enemy  gunfire  and  shrapnel  while 
on  patrol  November  16  In  the  area  of  Chu  Chi. 

MINX    MOKTH8    IK    VIRNAU 

The  young  Midler,  who  had  been  In  Viet- 
nam for  nine  months,  was  drafted  by  the 
Army  in  August,  1066.  His  stepfather,  Ken- 
neth J.  Watts,  said  there  was  a  possibility 
that  Specialist  Koon  had  been  recommended 
t<x  a  Bronze  Star  about  a  month  ago,  but 
that  the  family  had  received  no  verification. 

Specialist  Koon,  who  was  known  to  his 
family  and  friends  as  Butch,  served  on  a 
special  tracking  team  with  the  27th  Infantry 
Division  while  in  Vietnam. 

Before  he  was  drafted,  ^>eclallst  Koon 
had  been  employed  as  a  glazier's  helper  by 
a  Baltim(»re  glaai  flnn. 

Besides  hia  mother  and  stepfather.  Spe- 
cialist Koon  la  survived  by  two  brothers, 
Robert  P.  Koon  and  Kenneth  Watts,  and  two 
slsteiB,  MiB.  Beverly  BarbagaUo  and  Marsha 
Koon. 


Tbe  Late  Mn.  Herbert  Bayard  Swope 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  my  oxistituent. 
widow  of  the  late  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Racing  Commission  and  re- 
nowned raconteur,  la  dead. 

She  was  best  known  to  me  as  the 
mother  of  my  friend.  Herbert  Bajrard 
Swope,  Jr..  but  die  was  quite  a  person- 
ality in  her  own  rl^t. 

As  detailed  in  her  obituary  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Friday.  November  24.  the 
essential  Interests  of  this  fine  woman  will 
$taow  my  colleagues  that  her  loss  to  the 
community  In  which  she  thrived,  will  be 
great. 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  bereaved 
family. 
Mas.    HxaBsar    Batakb    Swopk,    Outspoken, 

Wrrrr  Hoanaa.  Diss — EorroK's  Wmow  Was 

NoTiD   wou    CoirvxHSATioNAi,    Thrusts    at 

Cklxbkitt  Oathekinos 

Mrs.  Margaret  P.  Swope,  widow  of  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope  and  renowned  as  a  vivacious 
and  stimulating  hostess,  died  yesterday  at  the 
Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical  Center.  She 
was  77  years  old  and  lived  at  Manhattan 
Hotise.  200  East  66th  Street. 

Her  ebullient  husband,  who  was  executive 
editor  of  The  New  York  World  untU  1939 
and  who  was  later  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Racing  Commission,  died  in  1958.  As  a 
correspondent  In  World  War  I,  he  won  the 
flrat  PuUtlaer  Prize  for  Journalism  for  dis- 
patches that  were  collected  in  his  book.  "In- 
side the  Oerman  Empire."  The  award  was 
given  btm  In  1017. 

Mrs.  Swope  was  a  slender,  petite  brunette 
With  brown  eyes  who  possessed  a  wit  and 


a  flair  almost  tqual  to  her  husband's.  She  was 
known  as  Mad^le  to  her  family  and  friends — 
and  these  in^uded  many  of  tbe  country's 
leading  wrlteik.  Intellectuals,  sports  and  po- 
litical figures  Who  treasured  an  evening  or  a 
weekend  with  the  Swopes. 

The  daughter  of  a  Long  Island  Rail  Road 
conductor  and  station  master  in  Far  Rock- 
away,  Queen^  Maggie  Swope  traded  Jibes 
and  jests  witih  such  figures  as  Franklin  P. 
Adams,  Ring  bardner,  Heywood  Broun,  Harpo 
Marx,  H.  O.  Wells,  Ethel  Barrymore,  P.  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Averell  Harri- 
man.  Carmine  O.  De  Sapio,  Alexander  Wooll- 
cott,  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  and  Raoul  H. 
Fleiscbmann.  the  baking  company  executive 
who  became  publisher  of  The  New  Yorker 
magazine. 

A  t>EMAMDING   HOSTESS 

Like  her  hjusband,  Mrs.  Swope  had  an 
independent  mind,  and  she  shared  her  views 
unhesitatingly.  Generous  In  hospitality  at 
all  botirs  of  the  day,  she  demanded  only  that 
her  eminent  guests  be  Interesting.  Over  tbe 
years,  she  presided  over  a  spacious  and  con- 
genial New  Ybrk  apartment  and  two  Long 
Island  mansiotis,  one  at  Oreat  Neck  and  the 
other  at  Sandfe  Point.  The  Great  Neck  bouse 
was  immortatzed  as  the  setting  for  Fitz- 
gerald's novel,  "TTie  Oreat  Oatsby." 

Margaret  Hbneyman  Powell  was  bom  on 
AprU  8,  1890.  In  Far  Rockaway.  She  waa  the 
daughter  of  ^amea  Scott  and  Jane  Black 
PoweU.  Educated  In  public  schools,  she  went 
to  work  at  18  ^  secretary  to  James  N.  Rosen- 
berg, a  lawyer  and  painter.  She  met  the  dsuh- 
Ing  Mr.  Swope  at  a  dance  at  Sherry's  about 
1910,  and  the  couple  were  married  two  years 
later  in  Baltimore.  Tbe  best  man  was  H.  L. 
Mencken,  onejof  the  gregarious  bridegroom's 
friendi. 

Shy  in  heit  first  years  of  marriage  and 
overshadowed  I  by  her  husband's  capacity  to 
dominate  almpst  any  gathering  of  which  he 
was  a  part.  th«  spirited  Mrs.  Swope  gradually 
developed  Into  a  vigorous  personality  In  her 
own  right. 

Once,  for  eAmple,  when  ber  husband  and 
a  group  of  caiebritles  were  playing  croquet 
outside  the  Sands  Point  home  (it  has  since 
been  sold),  die  waited  with  growing  Im- 
patience for  tae  players  to  come  In  for  lunch. 
She  made  no, effort  to  conceal  her  distaste 
for  croquet  abd  refused  to  set  foot  on  the 
play  area. 

rOKTHI^aHT   OOmnUATIONALISr 

Finally,  the  maUeta  were  put  aside  and 
the  men  and  women  trooped  into  tbe  27- 
room  house.  As  they  prepared  to  eat.  Mr. 
nelschmann  began  waving  tbe  air  to  bnisb 
away  flies  and  exclaimed: 

"For  Ood'B  sake,  where  did  ail  these  flies 
oome  from?" 

Mrs.  Swope  spoke  up  drily:  "lliey  came 
In  on  the  guests." 

At  times,  because  of  her  tart  remarks, 
Mrs.  Swope  wts  believed  to  be  rude.  But  ber 
son,  Herbert  Bayard  Swope  Jr.,  contended 
recently  that  she  did  not  mean  to  hurt  people. 
She  Just  believed  In  saying  what  she  thought. 

There  waa  ^he  night,  for  instance,  when 
she  was  seated  at  dinner  with  Mr.  Barrlman 
and  Mr.  De  S«pio,  and  became  involved  in  a 
discussion  of  |>olltlcs.  Finally,  she  turned  on 
the  then  leader  of  Tammany  HaU  and  said : 

"You  see  Mr.  De  Sapio.  the  thing  is  that  I 
honestly  oanncxt  stand  politicians." 

Her  son  is  certain  she  did  not  mean  to 
hurt  Mr.  De  saplo's  feelings  and  that,  In  fact, 
she  liked  him. 

"She  Just  believed  in  saying  what  she 
pleased  and  expected  others  to  do  the  same." 
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Mrs.  Swope  retained  her  vivacity  and  ber 
mind  remained  sharp,  even  In  recent  years, 
when  she  was  bedrlclden  by  arthritis. 

One  day,  a  friend  was  vlattlng  ber  and 
noticed  by  her  bedalde  a  book  by  a  mutual 
friend.  He  asked  her  If  she  expected  to  finish 
the  bocdc.  She  tepUed: 

"I  certainlyl  am— once  I  start  it," 


At  times,  when  Mr.  Swope  knew  she  did 
not  like  someone  he  had  asked  to  the  house, 
he  would  plead  with  her  to  be  forbearing. 
She  would  generally  accede  and  suffer. 

But  this  was  I  out  of  deep  loyalty  to  Mr. 
Swope,  not  out  of  fear,  for  she  waa  among 
the  few  who  d^d  not  hesitate  to  disagree 
with  him,  or  evdn  to  taunt  him. 

One  night  atj  a  gathering  of  the  usual 
variety  of  imptirtant  people,  her  husband 
paused  for  breath  during  one  of  his  typical 
monologues.  She  Interjected  drUy: 

"I've   always   been    antlsemantlc." 

TXAamC    A    PBXSIDENT 

Nor  was  she  awed  by  rank.  Indeed,  she 
once  bested  cAlvln  Ooolldge.  well-known 
for  his  taciturnity,  when  they  met  at  a  party 
after  he  had  left  the  White  House. 

According  to  t.  J.  Kahn's  biography,  "The 
World  of  Swope,"  the  following  dialogue 
took  place  at  thslt  encounter: 

Mr.  Ooolldge: —You're  Mrs.  Swope,  aren't 
you?"  I 

Mrs.  Swope:  "Tes." 

Mr.  CooUdge: '"You're  not  as  talkaUve  as 
your  husband,  a>e  you?" 

Mr.  Swope:  "Nb." 

One  reason  for  her  social  success  was  her 
love  of  gambling.  She  once  won  (9.000  in 
a  single  poker  hand.  In  later  years  she  aban- 
doned poker  for  canasta.  Her  love  of  wager- 
ing, however,  co^ld  not  overoome  her  dislike 
for  the  race  traik.  Iven  when  her  husband 
headed  the  State  Racing  Oommlsslon  after 
1933,  she  refused  to  watch  the  horses  run. 

Among  her  t|iggest  gambles  was  during 
their  tempestueua  courtship,  Mr.  Swope 
thought  nothing  of  keeping  his  dates  watt- 
ing. One  night  he  arrived  very  late  at  a  dinner 
that  was  to  haw  preceded  tbetr  evening  at 
the  theater.  As  be  came  to  the  table,  with 
his  usual  aplomb,  she  tore  up  the  theater 
tickets  and  thretr  them  in  his  face. 

Mr.  Swope  was  sufllclently  impressed  by 
this  display  of  outrage  and  spunk  to  pursue 
his  quest  of  Miss,  Powell. 

In  addition  to  jber  son,  a  film  and  televlalOD 
producer,  Mrs.  Swope  is  survived  by  a  daugli. 
ter,  Mrs.  Jane  Owope  Brandt;  four  grand- 
children and  two  great-grandchildren. 

A  funeral  serflce  for  Mrs.  Swope  win  be 
held  tomorrow  at  1  P  JC  at  Frank  E.  Camp- 
bell's Madison  i)  venue  at  Slst  Street. 


Mesldll  Praises 

fin  for  Veteiaiu 
Pabiotisa 


Bristal  Eastera's  Jim  Grtf- 

Day  Call  for  Shideit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  nipMAS  J.  MESKILL 

o#  coif  mCTiU  UT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moiulav.lsovember  27,  1967 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
depressing  sight  of  hippies  and  beatniks 
fill  up  the  front  pages  of  our  newspapen 
and  magazine^  and  when  we  hear  their 
cries  and  extremist  slogans  troubling  the 
airwaves,  it  is  easy  to  become  discour- 
aged about  the  future  of  the  country.  We 
see  them  tearliig  up  draft  cards,  burn- 
ing flags,  sometimes  carrying  the  flaci 
of  our  enemies.  We  wonder  if  they  really 
represent  American  youth.  If  they  do,  the 
logical  conclusion  is  that  the  end  o( 
American  greatness  is  simply  a  matter  of 
time:  it  will  come  as  soon  as  these  peo- 
ple are  old  encjugh  to  be  the  majority  d 
the  electorate. 

I  am  certaiii,  however,  that  they  ut 
only,  a  minor,  if  noisy,  fragment.  Most 
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young  pe<H>le,  in  spite  of  the  uncertain 
future  which  is  offered  them  in  these 
troublesome  £lmes.  retain  their  balance. 
I  am  certain  they  are  Just  as  appalled  as 
the  rest  of  us  at  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  this  ragtag  minority. 

In  proof  of  this,  a  remarkable  hap- 
pening took  place  in  my  district  on 
Veterans  Day. 

On  Veterans  Day,  young  Jim  Griffin 
of  Bristol,  Conn.,  addressed  his  2  000 
fellow  students  at  Bristol  Eastern  High 
School.  Jim,  as  president  of  the  high 
school  student  council,  clearly  enjoys  the 
affection  and  admiration  of  his  class- 
mates. 

His  address  was  short,  uncomplicated 
and  to  the  point^-a  deeply  felt  appeal  to 
patriotism.  The  Bristol  Press  covered  the 
story,  and  Jim's  remarks  were  taped  for 
broadcast  over  Bristol's  radio  staUon 
WBIC. 

Dick  KUbourn,  WBIC  vice  president 
and  conductor  of  the  station's  "Open 
Mike"  program  reports  that  the  response 
was  fantastic.  He  wrote  me: 

Within  minutes  after  conclusion  of  the 
program  the  phone  began  to  ring  in  my 
offlce  .  .  .  Southlngton,  Bristol,  Thomaston 
AU  so  very  enthusiastic  about  the  youne 
man  and  his  talk. 

prough  Mr.  Kilboum,  I  obtained  the 
full  text  of  Jim  Griffin's  remarks.  I  salute 
this  young  man  and  thank  him  for  help- 
tog  to  set  the  record  straight  on  where 
the  young  people  of  America  really 
stand. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  Jim's  address 

f2!^*fl?   Congressional    Record,    along 

with  the  article *from  the  Bristol  Press: 

VmsANs  DAT  Address 

(By  James  L.  Orlffln) 

•The  Umes  are  dUBcult;   the  path  U  xm- 
oertain;   the  people  are  confused. 

■niese  thoughts  encompass  the  very  nature 
•f  Veterans  Day  1»67. 

Americans  aU  over  the  nation  ask  each 

^"LTh^*;^  '^^  '^^  ^^  «°'  ^°*  10  ^^  »bow 
wr  patriotism,  our  love  for  our  country  In 
toes  such  as  eztst  today?  Do  we  bum  our 
araft  cards  In  open  defiance  against  our  eov- 
•rnment?  Do  we  participate  In  sit-ins  and 
anti-war  demonstrations?  Do  we  picket  tbe 
«pltol  cf  the  United  Sutes  and  before  toe 
•httre  world,  denounce  our  foreign  policy? 
Maybe  we  should  Just  stand  by  and  watch 

STh^^f*^.?''™*"'  *°**  protesters  and 
^hypocrlt«  eilenUy  applaud  their  efforts 
ttii^ng  of  these  people  as  the  peace  lovers 
lL«"  "^  ""^  ?*■•  P^^'Wy  these  "peace 
toven  should,  by  right,  be  executedas 
w^tors  to  our  beloved  country.  It's  also  your 
prwDgaUve  to  shrug  off  the  entire  sltua- 
»«  as  a  sign  of  the  changing  times.  But 
TOatever  you  do,  one  fact  Is  quite  evldenv- 
tterehas  never  been  a  period  of  United  States 
Jiistory  like  we  know  today. 

Fellow  students  these  are  the  times  that 
rock  the  very  soul  of  man. 

The  Vietnam  conflict  is  certainly  a  prece- 
dent among  the  military  commitments  that 
tte  United  SUtes  has  made  throughout  her 
teW  two-hundred-year  history.  Anyone  who 
■Med  speak  out  against  United  SUtee  For- 

S?VLm  ^^""'^  '^'^^^  either  World  War  1 
ntwli  ^"  ^  probably  wouldn't  have 
«^ed  more  than  a  few  syllables  before 
6«ng  Uterally  ripped  into  shreds  by  an  in- 
«Med  group  of  patrloUc  Americans.  Indeed, 
«y  other  time  that  the  United  States  has 
"J«i  involved  Ui  a  war  has  been  a  Ume  to 
TOlch  patrlotUm  has  overflowed  our  shores; 
waen  the  whole  spirit  of  America  united  to 
«w»t  Uie  common  foe.  Not  so  with  Vietnam 
weread  in  the  papers  every  day  of  the  hun- 
«ww  uiled  or  wounded  in  thU  conflict  and 
»*»  Vietnam  is  not  even  a  declared  war 


Who  is  affected  by  this  war?  You?  Me?  We 
can't  be  affected  by  something  we  dont 
reaUy  understand,  which  I  think  is  the  case 
here,  today. 

Therefore,  we  should  all  take  time  out  to 
think  of  the  young  Americans  who  are  serv. 
Ing  In  the  most  difficult  war  in  which  we 
have  ever  been  engaged.  The  issues  are  not 
clear  cut  but  nevertheless  many  are  making 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  For  this  reason,  their 
display  of  heroism  and  patriotism  is  un- 
paralleled in  our  history. 

This  thought  of  unswerving  devotion  to 
our  country  was  summed  i^>  by  capt 
Stephen  Decatur,  tbe  most  decorated  Amer- 
ican Naval  Officer  In  the  War  ol  1812  It  was 
to  a  toast  at  a  testlonlal  given  in  his  honor 
that  Decatur  made  this  statement:  "Gentle- 
men," he  said.  "Our  country!  in  her  Inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  may  she  always 
be  right:  but  oiu'  coimtry,  right  or  wrong  " 

Such  sentiments  as  this  formed  the  foun- 
dation of  American  prosperity.  It  was  on 
such  sentiments  that  we  have  developed 
from  thirteen  quarreUlng  sections  of  land 
to  the  most  powerful,  most  progressive  na- 
tion on  earth  In  less  than  two  hundred  years 
Look  around  you  at  the  world  sltuaUon  and 
see  what  is  happening  in  countries  plagued 
by  Internal  strife  and  civil  discord  They're 
doomed  to  failure  and  decay. 

Why  is  it  do  you  think  that  we  have  never 
lost  a  war  throughout  our  sometimes  hostile 
history?  We  have  never  been  divided.  United 
we  stand,  divided  we  wiU  surely  faU. 

The  bell  of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man  does 
not  toU  for  any  one  man.  it  tolls  for  you  for 
me,  tor  aU  of  xis.  It  is  everyone's  personal 
responslbUlty  to  aid  our  comrades,  to  boost 
their  morale  by  letting  them  know  we  are  be- 
hind  them  100%. 

It's  qtilte  possible  that  some  of  you  have  a 
reUtlve  serving  in  Vietnam;  an  uncle  a 
father,  a  brother.  Some  of  you,  I  know,  carry 
on  correspondence  with  friends  serving  in 
Vietnam,  u  you  do,  you  have  some  idea  of 
what  Is  holding  our  boys  together.  Our  men 
flght  for  the  day  they  can  throw  down  their 
weapons  and  return  victoriously  to  America 
But  they  win  never  return  victoriously  if 
they  are  not  given  a  motive  for  fighUng  an 
incentive  that  rings  out  from  the  shores  of 
America  declaring  our  unmistakable  sup- 
port of  their  efforts. 

So  It  is  on  this  day  that  I  ask  you  to  re- 
solve yourselves  that  you  wiu  faoi  be  a  con- 
trlbuUng  factor  to  the  downfall  of  our  na- 
tion. The  corruption  of  a  nation  starts  slow- 
ly, gnawing  away  at  the  very  roots  of  a  coun- 
try, but  once  it  has  gained  a  foothold  noth- 
ing can  stop  It  until  it  has  gained  Its  ulti- 
mate goal. 

We  must,  it  is  our  duty,  to  protect  this 
naUon  for  ourselves  and  for  our  future 
generations.  "<.«itc 
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He  spoke  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  in  honeet 
^^^^,^^^°  **  Effected  by  thU  war? 
You?  Me?  We  can't  be  affected  by  something 
we  dont  really  understand,  which  I  think  U 
the  case  here,  today. 

'•Therefore,  we  should  all  take  time  out  to 
think  of  the  young  Americans  who  are  serv- 
ing in  the  most  difficult  war  In  which  we 
have  ever  been  engaged.  The  issues  are  not 
clear  but  nevertheless  many  are  making  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  For  thU  reason  their  dis- 
play of  heroism  and  patriotism  Is  unparal- 
leled in  our  history." 

It  was  here  that  he  quoted  the  toast  ol 
Captain  Stephen  Decatur,  naval  officer  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812,  "Gentlemen,  our  coun- 
try! In  her  intercourse  with  foreign  naUona 
may  ahe  always  be  right;  but  our  country 
right  or  wrong." 

Continuing  on  the  theme  of  imity  Griffin 
pointed  out  that.  "It  was  on  such  sentiments 
that  we  have  developed  from  thirteen  quar- 
reling sections  of  land  to  the  most  power- 
ful, most  progressive  nation  on  earth  in  less 
than  200  years." 

And  he  concluded  with  the  words,  "So  it  Is 
on  this  day  that  I  ask  you  to  resolve  your- 
selves that  you  wlU  not  be  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  downfall  of  our  naUon  The 
corruption  of  a  nation  starts  slowly,  gnawing 
away  at  the  very  roots  of  a  country,  but  once 
It  has  gained  a  foothold  nothing  can  stop  it 
unUl  It  has  gained  Its  ultimate  goal. 

"We  must,  It  is  o\a  duty,  to  protect  this 
nation  for  ourselves  and  for  our  future  een- 
erations."  " 


Latvian  Independeace  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHiOAN 


BEHS  Student  CouNcn,  President  Lauds 

Yotmo  American  Soldikbs 

(By  Madeleine  Driscoll) 

rtJh*?^   country!  .^  may    .be    always    be 

right,  but  our  country,  right  or  wrong  " 

Strange  sentiments  to  come  from  a  teen- 
age leader  these  days? 

Tet  this  waa  the  tenor  of  a  speech  given 
ftlday  by   James   Griffin,   preaident  of  the 
Bristol  Eastern  High  School  Student  OouncU 
during    Veterans    Day    observances    at    that 
school. 

As  elected  representattve  of  tbe  2  000- 
member  student  body,  Orunn  spoke  to'  the 
entire  school  in  the  three  separate  assembly 
programs  necessary  to  reach  aU.  His  audi- 
ences were  quiet,  attentive  thoughtful. 

"The  times  are  difficult;  the  path  is  un- 
certaUi;  the  people  are  confused,"  he  began. 

"These  thoughts  enc(»npass  the  very  na- 
ture (rf  Veterans  Day,  1967." 

Reviewing  the  "open  defiance  against  our 
government,"  the  protests,  demonstnttions 
draft-card  burning.  Griffin  stated.  ".  ther« 
has  never  been  a  period  in  United  States  his- 
tory like  we  know  today." 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  27.  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lat- 
vian Association  in  Detroit,  at  its  Latvian 
Independence  Day  commemoration 
meeting  on  November  18,  1967,  adopted 
a  statement  which  I  feel  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  oolleagues.  Therefore,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  msert  the  state- 
ment in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statkmxmt 
The  American-Latvians  of  Metropolitan 
Detroit,  assembled  at  the  Detroit  Institute 
of  Arts,  6900  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit. 
Michigan  on  the  18th  Day  of  November,  1967 
to  commemorate  tbe  49th  Anniversary  oT 
the  Independence  of  the  RepubUc  of  Latvia 
imanlmously  agreed  to  Issue  the  following 
statement: 

1.  As  we  patise  today  to  observe  the  49th 
Anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Latvia  we 
again  thank  the  United  States  Government 
for  refusing  to  recognize  the  forcible  seizure 
by  the  Soviet  Umon  of  the  Baltic  States  of 
lAtvla,  tetonla  and  Lithuania  and  we  urge 
tliat  this  policy  be  continued. 

2.  We  urge  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  other  international  forums 
to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determlna- 
Uon  for  the  peoples  of  Latvia,  fctoma  and 
Uthuanla,  and  bring  the  force  of  wwld 
opinion  to  bear  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  tbe  Baltic  peoples. 

S.  We  urge  the  United  States  Oongreas  to 
••tabUsh  a  permanent  House  Committee  on 
the  Oaptive  Nations. 

4.  We  must  point  out  that  amid  Soviet 
celebrations  <rf  the  60th  annlvemary  of  the 
bolshevik  revolution,  the  worid  terror  un- 
leashed by  this  movement  Is  being  forgotten. 
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The  mor«  than  85  mUIlon  murdered  by  tbla 
rutilleM  diabolical  system  are  gboetly  wit- 
nesses to  communist  brutality.  Tbe  fact  that 
Ijatvla — a  peaceloTlng  nation — Is  iko  longer 
free  Is  striking  evidence  at  ootnmunlat  Ilea, 
treaobery  and  duplicity.  Oommuolsm  and  Ita 
handmaiden.  Great  Russian  chauvinism  and 
mrswIHTiliiiTi.  is  the  scourge  ot  tbe  20th  cen- 
tury. Free  men  should  bend  their  heads  In 
mourning  for  men  and  nations  killed  by  these 
fiends. 

5.  We  deplore  the  contlnuatl<»i  ot  the  So- 
viet occupation  and  attempted  russlflcatlon 
of  Latvia  by  the  Soviets.  This  continuing 
crime  la  poisoning  international  life  and 
world  order  cannot  be  built  on  violence  and 
crime.  It  should  be  based  cm  Justice.  Otbft'- 
wlse,  the  wwld  would  succumb  to  a  rule  of 
vlolMice  and  a  colonial  syartem,  as  practised 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

0.  As  American-Latvians  who  have  seen  at 
flntband  the  evil ,  works  of  Russian  com- 
munism, we  must  protest  demonstrations  by 
undisciplined  youth  and  naive  adults  against 
America's  fight  for  freedom  In  Vietnam.  The 
struggle  there  should  be  endorsed  by  all 
freedoaa- loving  men.  Those  who  c^>pose  It  in 
the  manner  they  did  at  the  Pentagon,  for 
example,  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  They  should  realize  that  the 
evil  forces  they  are  supfiorting  are  the  same 
ones  who  would  strip  them  of  all  the  rights 
we  are  protecting. 

7.  Being  aware  that  Latvia  and  other  op- 
pressed nations  on  our  globe  are  looking 
upon  the  United  States  of  America  as  tbe 
country  chosen  by  Ood  to  become  the  cham- 
pion and  guardian  of  freedom  in  the  world, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  appeasement  never 
brings  permanent  and  lasting  peace,  we  fully 
support  our  Oovemment's  firm  stand  against 
Communist  aggression  throughout  the 
world. 

8.  We  urge  that  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  in  Latvian,  Estonian  and  Lithu- 
anian be  Increased.  These  broadcasts  carry 
the  message  of  hoi>e  to  the  Baltic  peoples 
and  provide  them  with  proof  that  they  are 
not  forgotten  by  the  Free  World.  For  the 
same  purpose  we  xirge  the  broadcasts  in  Lat- 
vian, Estonian  and  Lithuanian  by  the  Radio 
Free  Europe,  as  proposed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  George  W.  Rotnney, 
June  18-th  1966. 

9.  This  statement  be  forwarded  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  Vice-president 
of  the  United  States,  Secretary  of  State,  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
Michigan,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. Mayor  of  the  City  ot  Detroit  and  United 
States  Infonnatlon  Agency. 

Done  in  Detroit,  Michigan  this  18th  Day 
of  November,  AX>.  1967. 


Nwemher  97,  1967 


Let's  B«  Sore  die  Meat  It  Pure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROMAN  C  PUCINSKI 

or  nxnf  on 

IN  THB  BOUSK  OF  BEPRKSENTATTVBS 

Mondar,  November  27,  19t7 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  %)eaker.  In  the 
past  few  wedcs.  the  press  and  the  oom- 
municatkms  media  have  aeC  to  work  to 
awaken  tbe  American  veaplft  to  tbe  aert- 
ous  dangers  of  poorly  proeeaacd  and  xta- 
lnq>eeted  meat  sales. 

We  recently  enacted  leglslatiai  In  XbB 
House  to  set  about  doing  something  oa 


behalf  of  the  ixmsumer.  We  believe  it  Is 
high  time  the  Federal  Government  take 
a  more  active  Interest  in  the  unregu- 
lated sale  of  uninspected  meat  within 
our  individual  States. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Senate  is 
considering  legislation  which  is  even 
stronger  thanj  that  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Ameriban  consumer  expects  a 
great  deal  fPom  the  Congress.  Where 
individual  Stftes  and  cities  have  indi- 
cated they  ate  unwilling  or  unable  to 
tackle  the  problem  of  proper  meat  in- 
spection, we  must  act. 

The  public  m  concerned  that  this  prob- 
lem be  resolved  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
firmly  share  tliat  view. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  to  illiistrate  the  moimt- 
ing  concern  being  directed  toward  high- 
er standards  for  meat  inspection,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  an  editorial  broadcast 
by  WBBM-T^  in  Chicago  last  week.  This 
editorial  has  lelped  keep  the  interest  in 
this  badly  ne  eded  corrective  legislation 
alive. 

Mr.  Speake  r,  the  editorial  follows: 
[A  WBBM-TV  editorial  broadcast,  Nov.  20, 
1967] 
LxT's  Bx  Sure  tbx  Meat  Is  PxTas 

The  next  tUie  you  fry  a  hambxirger  or 
broU  a  steak  y^u  can  be  fairly  sure  that  the 
meat  is  clean  and  pure,  and  that  it  came 
from  a  sanitar]^  government-Inspected  pack- 
ing house. 

That's  fairly  sure,  not  totally. 

Disclosures  at  both  the  natlcmal  and  local 
levels  over  the  past  several  days  have  shown 
that  unclean  meat,  and  even  meat  from 
diseased  animals  is  being  sold  to  the  pubUc. 

Although  the  practice  Is  not  believed  to  be 
widespread,  an^  sale  of  tainted  meat  is  a 
shocking  Affront  to  the  public  health. 

The  sale  of  unclean  meat  has  been  pos- 
sible because  9I  a  strange  mixture  of  local, 
state  and  national  inspection  laws. 

It  may  oontltkue  to  be  possible,  at  least  for 
some  time,  b^ca\ise  of  the  fumbling  ap- 
pro(u;h  to  the]  matter  now  being  made  In 
Congress.  ' 

Under  the  present  system,  all  meat  trans- 
ported from  oiie  state  to  another  must  be 
federally  inspocted.  Meat  sold  In  the  state 
where  it  is  produced  is  subject  only  to  In- 
spection by  state  ofBclals. 

Chicago  ha«  its  own  meat  Inspection 
standards,  regi|lated  by  the  Board  of  Health. 

A  strongly-^tbrded  bill  pending  In  the  VS. 
Senate  would  require  federal  Inspection  of 
all  meat,  whetever  processed  and  wherever 
consumed. 

This  seems  to  be  a  logical  move  in  the  in- 
terest of  protecting  the  public's  health. 

But  pressxira  from  the  meat  Industry  and, 
strangely  enough,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  caused  the  bill  to  be  wa- 
tered down  somewhat. 

The  revised  version  would  give  Individual 
states  two  yeats  in  which  to  raise  their  own 
Inspection  staadards  to  match  those  of  the 
f  edotil  govemnent,  unless  there  is  a  specific 
complaint  requiring  federal  Intervention. 

What  that  means  is  that  you  wlU  have 
two  more  years  to  feed  your  family  unclean 
meat  frcon  a  packing  house  that  has  some- 
bow  escaped  ^equate   inspection. 

This  iB  a  calloua  disregard  of  the  public 
Interest  in  favor  at  private  pressure,  and  we 
bop*  Oongreaa  wlU  go  back  to  tbe  demand 
for   rigid   and   thorough   inspection   laws. 

We  think  ydu  are  entiUed  to  meat  that  U 
fit  to  eat  right  now,  not  when  the  pollttclans 
and  the  meat  tackars  want  to  give  It  to  you. 

(Presented  1  j  Carter  Davidson,  Editorial 
DIreetor  of  WS  SM-TV.) 


Localixed    ParcMnof    Program 
Money  et  Carswefl  AFB 


Saves 


exi:bnsi<|»7  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  [JIM  WRIGHT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  WRIOHt|  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  always 
gratif  jdng  to  see  a  Oovemment  «npIoyee 
take  the  iliitiative  in  holding  down  costs, 
A  good  example  of  this  was  described  in 
the  November  3  evening  edition  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Staf-Telegram. 

Delbert  Balle][,  business  writer  for  the 
newspaper,  tcddlhow  Miss  Dorothy  Car- 
roll, deputy  chietf  of  the  procurement  di- 
vision at  CarsWell  Air  Force  Base,  has 
saved  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  tax- 
payers' money  through  localized  pur- 
chasing in  the  Fort  Worth  area. 

To  share  with  my  colleagues  the  story 
of  how  Miss  Carrcdl  and  the  Carswell 
Base  procurement  chief,  Maj.  Robert  W. 
Johnson,  have  eurl)ed  costs  while  at  the 
same  time  contHbutlng  to  the  economic 
vitality  of  the  Port  Worth  area,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  Mr.  Bailey's 
article  hi  the  Rbcoro. 
Local  Bitting  bt*  Casswxu.  Aia  Foacx  Bass 
hIs  Paid  Orr 

(By  Delbert  Bailey,  Star-Tdegram  busioMi 
writer) 

Six  years  ago,  CarsweU  Air  Force  Base's 
procurement  offloe  dared  to  be  different. 

Being  different  sometliaes  costs. 

But  the  Carswell  dare  has  saved  taxpayen 
thousands  of  dollars. 

And  through  this  "savings  plan,"  Port 
Worth  manufacturers,  suppliers  and  servlcs 
firms  have  Increased  profits,  added  additional 
personnel  and  patd  more  wages. 

Being  different  was  the  Idea  <a  Miss  Dor- 
othy Carroll,  deputy  chief  ot  the  base's  pro- 
curement dlvlslo^ 

T  have  been  in|  government  service  most  of 
my  career,  and  t  have  always  felt  that  u 
an  employe  of  the  government — the  people- 
it  is  my  duty  to  save  money,"  Miss  Carrcdl 
said.  I 

Miss  CarroU,  i^ho  has  been  deputy  chief 
In  Carswell's  procurement  division  since 
March  10,  1942,  held  a  similar  position  wltli 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  during  con- 
struction of  Canwell  and  the  General  Dy- 
namics-Port Worth  plant. 

During  thoee  years,  it  was  Miss  Carrolll 
Chore  to  be  sure  the  government  unit  where 
he  worked  was  smply  supplied  with  neces- 
sities and  a  stock  of  spare  parts. 

Up  until  after  the  Korean  conflict,  it  gen- 
erally was  goverfunent  policy  to  keep  large 
supplies  of  ItenSB  on  hand  In  government 
warehouses. 

Since  that  tlm^,  the  policy  has  been  to  keep 
only  a  short  supOly  available  only  in  certain 
items.  J  h 

In  October  1961.  Miss  Carroll  conducted  a 
survey  of  the  procurement  files  at  Carswell 
and  learned  some  "astounding"  facts. 

She  found  thajt  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  annual  needs  of  Carswell  were  being  pro- 
cured from  places  other  than  Port  Worth, 
about  half  of  them  outside  Texas. 

The  idea  of  the  first  annual  Carswell  Air 
Force  Base  Purchasing  Program  was  bom. 

With  the  help  of  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber 
Of  Commerce,  Miss  Carroll  Invited  a  few  are* 
businessmen  to  the  base  to  "tell  tbem  oar 
story  and  Invite  ttielr  help." 
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"That  first  program  attracted  quite  a  bit 
«r  interest  and  excitement,"  Miss  Carroll  re- 
MUed. 

-We  had  a  host  of  businessmen  out  that 
dldnt  even  know  CarsweU  had  a  proeure- 
nent  office.  They  seemed  to  believe  that  our 
■eeds  were  filled  from  Washington  or  some 
other  place." 

Tlie  air  base  spent  about  $7.4  mlUlon  in  fis- 
ts! 1962  and  37  per  cent  of  that,  more  than 
$a.74  nUllion,  was  spent  in  Port  Worth. 

Tlje  base  procurement  office  spent  33  per 
sent,  or  $1.7  million  in  DaUas:  •722,000,  or 
10  p«  cent  in  other  Texas  ciOee,  and  S2.2S 
million,  or  30  per  cent  in  cities  outside  Texas. 
"Our  costs  were  Increased  in  many  areas 
because  of  transportation  costs,  long  dis- 
tance telephone  calls,  service  problems  on 
nems  purchased  in  distant  places  and  from 
tbs  general  breakdown  In  communications 
between  here  and  the  originating  point  of 
tbe  item,"  BUss  CarroU  said. 

After  the  second  annual  CarsweU  Piir- 
dissing  Program  was  held  In  the  autumn  of 
1082,  Port  Worth's  share  of  the  procurement 
oOoe's  expendltiu-es  Jumped  to  $3.6  mllUon 
or  about  62  per  cent  of  the  aimual  outlav 
forfiKal  1963.  '' 

Dallas'  share  In  fiscal  1963  dropped  to  $1.13 
million  or  18  per  cent.  Other  cities  In  Texas 
dwained  to  $302,743  or  6  per  cent  and  pur- 
chases outside  Texas  eased  to  $916,464  or  15 
per  cent  of  that  year's  total  of  $6.2  million 
During  fiscal  1982  and  1963-^uly  through 
Jnoe— Miss  Carroll  spent  considerable  time 
aad  effort  to  keep  accurate  data  on  the  sav- 
ings in  transportation  and  long  distance 
tdepbone  calls  derived  from  increased  local 
pordiaslng. 

Her  office  In  1962  spent  $2,976,048  for  Items 
ft«n  cities  other  than  Fort  Worth  and  Dal- 
laa.  In  1963  the  expenditiu-e  decUned  to  $1  - 
3l9»n.  giving  a  saved  difference  of  $l,76fl!- 

Nl> 

-Th9  difference  of  $1,756,841  averaged 
8.618  purchase  orders,"  Miss  CarroU  said 
Tb*  average  cost  tor  transportation  was  $3 
per  order." 

Using  this  average,  $10,593  was  saved  in 
traofeportation  costs. 

"Oit  of  3,613  purchase  orders,  approxl- 
■strty  1,600  long  distance  calls  were  re- 
quired at  an  average  of  $3  per  caU,"  she  con- 
ttonsd.  "This  represented  a  $3,000  savings  " 

-I  found  myself  with  total  savings  for 
th«e  years  of  $13,6©6,"  she  said  with  a  smile 

The  expedient  delivery  from  local  sources 
JianlnUngible  savings  in  doUars  and  cents  " 
MmsOmtoH  continxied.  "However,  the  timely 
aeeompiishnient  o*  a  strategic  mission  is 
pnctiesa  when  conaldenng  the  defense  of 
oor  nation." 


"We  must  have  loeal  assistance  In  that  we 
rely  on  the  local  firms  to  provide  us  with 
our  •warehouse'  needs.  In  that  way  they  too 
«ui  do  theu-  part  In  the  keeping  of  the  na-' 
tl<m,"  Miss  CarroU  said. 


lUaker  DaUy  Newspaper  Re- 
porU  OB  Bis  Retailers'  Vktory  ia  17- 
t*-14  Vote  oa  Revolvuf  Credit  u 
Tnrth-iB-Lendiac  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SUUIVAN 

or  mssoTTBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  November  27^  1967 


to  the  recenUy  completed  fiscal  year  1967 
»■  QtfroU's  office  spent  63  per  cent  of  Its 
nnds  through  Fort  MTorth  firms,  2«  per  cent 
to  Dsnaa.  8  per  cent  in  other  Texas  dtlee  and 
•  P«T  cent  outside  of  Texas. 

"I  ^«»1.  along  with  Major  Robert  W.  John- 
«and  the  buyers  of  the  CarsweU  office  that 

■r^*^  '^'^y  '^"^  *'»  "^'»  •^^  ^tb  which 
*•  oould  do  business."  Miss  CarroU  said. 
»jw  Johnson   U   procurement   chief    at 

-We  feel  that  the  Fort  Worth  area  U  a 

jmy  qualified  location  to  supply  the  base 

M.w  ,  °«*<1»— mere  than  62,000  Une  items," 
"ajor  Johnson  said. 

•^problem  is  that  we  have  no  way  of 

■;«««  out   these   possible    suppUers    and 

gjjmg  them  with  a  Ust  of  ouTncei.'^; 

^^wl"*"^"**  >•  «>•  >«•  blood  Of  Cars- 
«u.  MlM  CarroU  commented.  "BspedaUy. 
M«  '^liave  found  that  local  procurement 
^tp    vast    livings    of    the    taxpayers' 

^^«  wrvlce  to  Carswell  is  particularly 
JWaht.  .he  noted.  "In  view  of  the  poUcy 
■^  maintaining  an  Inventory  o<t  da^ 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr 
Joseph  D.  Hutnyan.  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  American  Banker 
dally  newspaper,  is  well  known  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  from  the  years  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  House  staff 
of  United  Press  International.  Stoce 
leaving  UPI,  he  has  been  coverhig  Wash- 
ington for  the  only  daily  banking  news- 
paper published  hi  the  United  States  re- 
taining the  scrupulous  respect  for  facts 
which  is  the  haUmark  of  a  good  wire 
service  reporter. 

On  Friday  after  Thanksgiving,  Mr 
Hutnyan  had  an  article  in  his  newspaper 
reporting  on  the  actions  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
last  Wednesday  on  B.R.  11601.  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act.  The  most 
hnportant  action  taken  that  day  was  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  which  would 
relieve  the  big  chahi  retailers  ushig  com- 
puterized revolvhig  credit  from  reveaUng 
to  their  customers  the  annual  percentage 
rate  of  their  credit  costs.  The  smaller  re- 
tailers ushig  installment  credit,  and  the 
banks  and  other  lenders,  would  generally 
!f..^,.^**^  ^^  annual  rate  on  their 
credit  charges,  but  the  big  retailers  would 
not. 

Some  of  us  feel  very  strongly  that  this 
is  completely  unfair  to  small  business 
and  is.  In  addition,  misleading  to  the 
consumer.  A  monthly  rate  of  1 V^  percent 
on  credit  sounds  very  low  to  the  average 
consumer,  who  tends  to  regard  an  an- 
nual rate  of  18  percent  as  fantastically 
mgh,  even  though,  to  most  Instances 
they  would  be  exactly  the  same 

No  wonder  the  independent  retailers 
are  flrlng  telegrams  into  Washington, 
and  particularly  to  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bankhig  and  Currency,  stren- 
uously objecting  to  the  disparity  of 
treatment  voted  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  Wednes- 
day last. 

vxvx  BT  NO  mairs  sEmjtD;  the  kcht  wnx 

GO    ON 

This  issue  is  by  no  means  settled.  Mr 
Speaker  The  fight  will  go  on  to  ^eve 
the  Und  of  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation 
wnich  gives  the  consumer  the  facts  he 
needs  to  order  to  shop  Intelligently 
among  competing  forms  of  consumer 
credit. 

The  Sears-Roebuck,  or  MiMitgomety- 
Ward.  or  Penney  amendment.  •«  tt  to 
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variously  called,  would  permit  iMTwrtlces 
tmder  which  department  store  revolving 
credit  accounts  would  be  made  to  appear 
very  reasonable  when  compared  to  all 
other  types  of  borrowing  or  buying  on 
credit.  The  department  store  rate  would 
even  be  made  to  sound  leiss  than  the  cost 
of  borrowing  from  a  credit  union,  under 
the  bill  as  amended. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commlt- 
^.y*^"**'  ***^  tomorrow  oa  HJl. 
11601  There  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
any  Member  who  wishes  to  change  his 
vote  to  offer  a  moUon  to  reconsider  If 
the  Sears-Ward-Penney  amendment  is 
not  elimhiated  hi  committee,  then  there 
WlU  certainly  be  the  opportunlty-^md 
tne  obligation— to  remove  It  <m  the 
House  floor. 

Fortunately,  we  were  able  to  keep  such 
an  amendment  out  of  the  advertlstag 
provisions  of  the  bUl.  But  It  Is  of  prime 
importance  to  the  consumer  to  learn  at 
the  tirne  of  purchase  what  the  percent- 
age rate  will  be  on  the  credit  costs,  and 
L^K»^JSif  ^°^  °°'  provide  com- 
JSStoS?  ™^  charged  by  other 

AMXaiCAN   BANKB   ATTICLK   kXPLAWS  ISSUX  OT 

DtsruTx 
Joseph   D.   Hutnyan's   article  In  the 

i^i  ^^»^^^^^  **^"y  newspaper  last 
Friday  will  give  the  facts  on  this  dispute 
to  those  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
r^i!^  A^^""^?  telegrams  and  letters 
from  independent  bushiessmen  to  their 
districts  protesting  the  exemption  for  re- 
volytog  credit.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  toclude  the  article  referred  to  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 
[From  the  American  Banker  daily  newsaaser 
Nov.  24,  1067]  ' 

R«TAn.«s  Wm  Monthx-t  Disclosum  o» 
KKVOLViNo  Rati  Fao»*  Housx  Unit 
(By  Joseph  D.  Hutnyan) 
Washinoton.— The    House    Banking    and 
Currency  Committee  WednesdaTVoted  17  to 
14  to  permit  revolving  charge  creditors  to  re- 
port a  monthly,  rather  than  an  annual  rate 
under    the    Interest    disclosure    UU    beui 
drafted  by  the  committee  ^^ 

t>o^'  t^tf  *"""  Bankers  Association  U  op- 
posed to  the  provuion  on  grounds  that  It 
wou^d  discriminate  against  ban^  ^ic" 
^uld  have  to  list  the  annual  rate^dw  toe 

The    vote    on    revolving   charse   cov*nu». 
Wednesday  U  Ukely  tolls^SnTpS^^ 

Ing  bill  until  early  next  year. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  deUy  la  that  the 
committee  action  has  disple«S  itTSiS! 

^•Z'^^^'^Z^'-''^'  °-  'T"-  Who  pro^; 
,wlll  delay  a  House  vote  for  about  rti  ^k* 

reverse  the  committee  action  on  toe  House 

«^f^'^,f.^,"^''*°K  charges  in  the  Housa 
committee  bill  now  conforms  with  that  ofa 
tmth-ln-lendlng  bill  passed  by  toe  Se^tJ 

However,  the  resemblance  may  end  them. 

Committee  is  only  about  half  way  thro!^  , 
m^*lnR  up    the    lnter«t   dlscloeuie   blU^ 
^tl  h«  o^ted  a  biu  tougher  than  the 
version  passed  by  the  Senate.  ^^ 

r^i^  ^^  !*°*^  "***  "^*  H*>'«  bills  would 
SS^^«  *  ""^^^^  ^  ^^  tb,  approxl- 
S^!L^"^^*  "^'^  rate  of  the  cnait  cost 
IneMh  transaction.   TTUe   one   exceptloris 
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However,  the  Hause  Banking  and  Cuireney 
Committee  bill  waa  broadened  on  Wednea- 
day  to  extend  tbe  aiadoauza  requlrementa 
to  credit  ad-vertlBlBg.  No  sucb  provlaloii  waa 
Included  In  tbe  Senate  bUI. 

The  Bofiae  Mil  alao  takea  a  tou^ier  stanoa 
In  Its  treatnuBt  ot  credit  life  Insuruiee  costa. 
In  caaea  where  the  creditor  requlrea  a  policy, 
the  coat  muat  be  floured  In  aa  part  of  the 
rate.  Thla  waa  exempt  from  the  sate  calcula- 
tion in  the  Senate  MH. 

The  Hoiua  Banlrlng  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee la  acheduled  to  resume  closed  dellbers- 
tiona  Tueaday  on  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill. 

Still  to  be  decided  by  the  committees  are 
such  ccmtroTerslal  lasuea  aa  whether  mort- 
gagee should  be  subject  to  the  dlscloetire 
proTlaions;  the  effective  date  of  the  trutb- 
in-Iendinc  law;  whether  garnishment  of 
wagea  ahould  be  aboUshed;  a  proposal  to 
aet  up  a  oooaumer  credit  study  commission, 
and  whethw  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  or 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should  en- 
force the  dlscloflure  statute. 

The  17  to  14  vote  on  revolving  charge  cov- 
erage Wednesday  vras  a  big  victory  for  the 
retalleia  lobby  which  has  been  fighting  hard 
to  remain  exempt  from  the  annual  rate  re- 
quirement. 

Tbe  victory  waa  fashlened  with  the  help  of 
12  Republicans  and  five  key  votes  from  Dem- 
ocrats: B«ps.  Robert  O.  Stephens  of  Geor- 
gia; Richard  T.  Hanna  of  California;  Tom 
S.  Oettya  of  South  Carolina;  Frank  Annunzio 
of  Tllinola;  and  Thomas  M.  Rees  of  California. 

Idrs.  Leonor  K.  Sulllcan.  D.,  Mo.,  who  led 
the  fight  for  annual  coverage  of  revolving 
charges,  told  reporteds  Wednesday  that  she 
would  take  the  issue  to  the  House  floor. 

"Very  few  Amolcans  are  aware  of  the  im- 
pllcationa  of  thla  exemption,"  she  said.  "The 
people  will  Just  have  to  pay  through  tbe  nose, 
not  knowing  what  they  are  paying  for." 

Mr.  Hanna,  who  led  the  fight  to  put  re- 
volving charges  on  a  monthly  schedule.  In- 
stated that  an  annual  rate  would  be  un- 
realistic. He  said  there  were  ao  many 
variable  facton  In  revolving  charges  that 
tt  would  ha  Impractical  to  require  them  to 
list  the  annual  rate  of  the  credit  cost  when 
the  purchase  Is  made. 

As  It  stands,  the  bill  woxild  allow  a  re- 
volving charge  creditor  to  tell  a  ciistomer 
at  the  time  a  purchase  is  made  that  he  is 
paying  1.8%  a  month — the  usual  charge — 
Instead  at  18%  a  year.  However,  if  this  same 
customer  went  to  a  bank,  the  institution 
would  have  to  dlsclosa  tbe  annual  credit 
rate. 

The  ABA,  Mr.  Patmaa.  and  Mrs.  Siilllvan 
feel  this  la  discriminatory.  The  ABA  is  con- 
vinced that  the  banking  oommunity  has  a 
big  stake  in  thla  fight  because  of  tbe  mush- 
rooming growth  In  tlw  bank  credit  card 
business  which  someday  maf  challenge  de- 
partment store  revolving  charges  for  a  big 
ahare  at  the  customer^  dollar. 

The  alleged  competitive  advantage  for  re- 
volving charges  in  listing  the  monthly  rate 
would  not  be  a  part  of  tfee  advertising  dis- 
closure regulations  adopted  by  the  com-, 
mlttee  on  Wednesday. 

This  provision  stataa  that  In  all  cases — 
Including  banks  and  revolving  charge  credi- 
tors— when  a  rate  Is  meatlooed  in  an  ad- 
vertisement, tt  must  ba  described  In  annual 
percentage  terms. 

The  advertlslnf  prevision  also  requires 
that  where  a  lender  deddea  to  mention  the 
installment  payment  In  hla  advertlting,  he 
must  also  Include  the  price  of  the  loan  or 
article;  the  down  payment;  the  ^umber, 
amoimt,  and  due  dates  or  period  of  pay- 
ments scheduled  to  repay  the  Indebtedness, 
and  the  rate  of  the  finance  charge  expressed 
In  annual  terms. 

This  would  rule  out  the  practice  of  merely 
stating  a  monthly  payment  in  an  advertise- 
ment. For  instance,  it  would  be  illegal  to  use 
a  phrase  such  as:  "C<flar  television  sets,  only 
$25  a  month,"  and  •  •  • 


De&alioB  •(  New  Bail(G>rs  at  tbe  Forest 
ProdadB  Labontory,  Ma&oa,  Wu^ 
November  S,  1967 

EXlENSICH?  OP  REliiARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiBCONSor 
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Mr.  KJiBrrEmiSEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  wooq  fiber  products  research  faicill- 
ties  at  th^  XJS.  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory in  lidiuUson,  Wis.,  were  dedicated  on 
Novembef  8,  1967.  Over  200  representa- 
tives from  the  forest  products  industries 
throughout  this  country  and  from  many 
foreign  lands,  ofQclals  from  universities 
and  many  associations,  and  those  con- 
cerned atmut  the  increasing  need  for 
forest  pnxlucts  research  attended  the 
dedication  ceremonies. 

Because  of  the  strong  congressional 
support  and  interest  shown  in  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  and  its  ex- 
pansion urogram,  I  would  like  to  present 
to  my  colleagues  several  facts  about  the 
new  lab<)ratory-offlce  building,  along 
with  a  self-guiding  tour  brochure  of  the 
new  facilities,  and  a  description  of  the 
Edward  C.  Locke  Memorial  Seminar 
Room  wl^ch  Is  named  In  honor  of  the 
late  Dr.  Ii>cke,  a  longtime  director  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory. 

Dr.  George  L.  Mehren,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  was  present  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Forest  Products 
Laboratosy  buildings,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  Include  in  the  Congressional  Recohd. 
Dr.  Mehi^n's  remarks  on  this  occasion: 
Facts  on  thk  Nxw  BTnij>iNO  at  thx  Foaxsr 

FaODUCTt  Laboxatost,  Fosxst  Sbvicx,  U.S. 

DEPARTBKNT   or   AGBIcni,TUKS 

I.iBOKATOBT-OmCX   BT7nj>tN0 

Floors  add  their  uses: 

Oround-*-Mainly  utilities  and  storage. 

1st — WoBd  Chemistry  offices  and  labora- 
tories.       I 

2nd  &  trd — ^Wood  Fiber  Products  offices 
and  laboratories. 

Pan  loft — Ventilating  fans  and  air-condi- 
tioning equipment. 

Building  size: 

Length— 167  ft. 
'      Width— 61  ft. 

Helght-'62  ft. 

Oross  area — 39,766  sq.  ft. 

Construction: 

Basically  reinforced  concrete  with  exten- 
sive use  of  wood  products. 

Interior  partitions — ^Framed  with  fire-ra- 
tardant- treated  studs;  Insulated  with  acous- 
tic wood-fiber  sheet  material,  covered  with 
painted  gyfMum  board  tlnlah. 

Exterior  trim — Redwood  treated  with  FFIj 
natural  finish. 

Dimensions  of  labs  and  offices: 

Offices— Width  11  ft,  length  14  ft. 

Laboratories— Width  11  ft.,  length  34  ft, 

j  TJLOrC  PLANT 

Floors  aad  their  uses: 

First — ^Pvll  building  length;  generaUy  ex- 
perimental pulping  equipment. 

Second— About  half  building  length;  ex- 
perimental papermaklng  equipment. 

Building!  size: 

Length-  4M  ft. 

Width— ( 10  ft. 

Height—  50  ft. 

Oroes  arfa — 47,602  sq.  ft. 

Objectlvte: 


To  provldq  greatest  volume  of  unimpeded 
siMkoe  poBsibl^  within  fixed  cost  Umlts,  and 

To  demonstrate  the  moat  up-to-date  and 
eoonomloal  Structurml  concepts  employiiw 
wood  and  wi|od-base  materials. 

These  obj^tives  were  achieved  through 
use  of  glued  laminated  wood  arches  and  sup. 
plementary  framework,  stressed-skin  lumber- 
plywood  panels,  lumber  and  flberboard  roof 
deck,  and  redwood  trim. 

Arch  framfwork: 

A  typical  2^8t(»7  arch  consisting  of  the  two 
legs  and  cc(nnectlng  beam  weighs  20Joo 
pounds  and  contains  10,600  board  feet  ot 
southern  pln^  lumber. 

In  aU,  the  124  arches  contain  186.000  board 
feet  of  lumb^. 

Wall  enclosure: 

Walls  arei  encloeed  with  stressed-skln 
panels.  Nomfeial  2  by  4  lumber  frame  adhe- 
sive-bonded io  % -inch-thick  Douglas-flr  ply. 
wood  covers.  Internal  voids  are  filled  wltb  t 
polystyrene  foam  insulation. 

The  exterior  panel  face  is  covered  with  i 
beige-colored  polyvinyl  fluoride  film;  lat^ 
rlor  panel  face  wltb  kraft  paper  treated  wltb 
phenolic  resin  and  painted. 

More  than  800  panels,  most  of  them  4  by  I 
feet  In  size,  ^ere  required. 
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Sixr-aTm>iNa  Toua 
The  Wood ;  Fiber  Products  Pilot  Plant  and 
Office-Laboratory  Facilities. 

1.  Pulping  Pilot  Plant — ^The  machinery  in 
ttUs  area  is  used  to  prepare  wood  for  tlM 
papermaklng  process. 

2.  Paper  machine  run — Our  small-scalt 
fourdrlnier  makes  paper  for  the  purpose  at 
determining  the  effects  of  new  pulping  or  re- 
fining methods  or  of  additives  applied  duriof 
various  stagas  of  the  papermaklng  procen. 
To  show  its  contentment  with  its  new  sur- 
roundings, the  machine  will  spew  forth  to- 
day a  bond  paper  made  of  mixed  hardwood 

(80  percent)  and  softwood  (30  perceot) 
bleached  kraft  pulp.  The  fibers  that  are  dy«d 
red  represenit  a  portion  of  the  hardwood 
component  and  the  black  fibers  a  portion  of 
the  softwood-component. 

3.  Office-laboratory  facilities — ^A  modulu 
arrangement  of  si>ace  accommodates  studla 
of  paper  properties  in  the  paper  phytiei. 
bleaching,  and  optics  laboratories.  Fundi- 
mental  studies  are  alao  carried  out  to  im- 
prove the  quality  ot  paper  wltb  addltlTM. 
Reactions  of  chemicals  with  wood  compo- 
nents are  examined  to  Increase  the  yields  <i 
delignlfled  pulps. 

4.  Edward  O.  Locke  Memorial  Semlnst 
Room — This  room,  dedicated  to  the  nuturinf 
of  creative  thought  and  achievement,  h 
given  In  memory  of  our  sixth  Director,  Dr. 
Edward  O.  Locke.  Tbe  furnishing  of  thii 
room  Is  provJMed  by  Individuals  and  indus- 
tries who  wO\ild  join  In  the  futbering  o( 
forest  products  research,  an  endeavor  tiist 
was  pursued  vigorously  by  Dr.  Locke. 

A.  Broad  Ylew  of  Our  Research  Progrsa 
(in  the  main  buUding) : 

A.  Sawmllling — ^The  study  of  saws,  sswIbi 
procedures,  lind  log  breakdown  technlqwi 
leads  to  incileased  quality  and  value  of  tbt 
lumb^  produced.  A  new  method  of  sawlnf 
a  by  4  studs  from  small-diameter  logs  bsi 
been  effectlv^  In  minimizing  the  effects  oT 
degrading  w^rp. 

B.  Wood  drying — Drying  wood  faster  with 
less  degrade  Will  increase  its  value  and  ntU- 
ity.  Automated  dry  kiln  control,  press  dryli* 
and  fimdamental  studies  of  moisture  moi«- 
ment  in  wocp  mark  advances  In  drying  re- 
search. I 

C.  Engineering  with  wood — Wood  is  «• 
amlned  as  a  istructural  material  not  only  is 
its  natural  state  but  In  reconstituted  fons 
and  in  combination  with  other  materisk 
Many  strength  properties  must  be  det«>- 
mined — of  the  basic  materials,  structuzil 
elements,  an<  i  full  size  structures — to  derdtf 
reliable  and  ifllclent  design  data. 


D.  Chemistry  of  wood — The  chemical  ntll- 
mtlon  of  wood  la  closely  allied  to  the  by- 
products and  residues  of  the  ptilp  and  paper 
Industry.  Teclmlques  for  the  quantitative 
analysis  of  reain  acids  in  tall  oil  are  being 
developed  and  new  and  potentially  useful  ex- 
tmetlves  from  bark  arc  being  discovered.  Es- 
tablishing the  molecular  structure  of  llgnln 
and  recovering  it  m  usable  form  from  pulp- 
jng  processes  promisee  bountiful  rewards  for 
wood  chemists. 

B.  Protecting  wood  from  fungi.  Insects,  and 
weathering — Various  treatments  extend  the 
sHTice  life  of  wood  and  wood  products  by 
making  the  wood  toxic  or  unusable  to  fungi 
and  Insects.  A  first  step  toward  protecting 
tbe  beauty  of  wood  in  outdoor  exposures 
with  a  durable  clear  finish  has  been  to  de- 
teiinine  the  effects  of  sunlight  and  weather- 
ing on  the  wood  siirface. 

P.  Veneer  mill— CutUng  wood  with  a  knife, 
u  opposed  to  sawing.  Increases  the  yield  of 
usable  product.  Versatile  new  equipment  has 
been  designed  and  instaUed  to  help  solve  the 
problems  Involved  in  the  cutting  of  thick 
veneer  or  lumber. 

a.  Particleboard  laboratory — The  rapid 
growth  of  the  particleboard  industry  in  this 
country  has  prompted  the  need  for  basic  in- 
formation on  optimum  fabrication  condi- 
tloiu  for  both  Interior  and  exterior  uses  of 
tbe  material.  TYeatments  befc»«  and  after 
Msambly  of  the  bcArd  are  studied  for  their 
effect  on  strength  and  durability. 

H.  Fire  performance  of  wood — Determining 
the  ftammablllty  and  fire  endurance  charac- 
taristics  of  wood  and  wood  products  such  as 
psneUng,  doors,  walls,  ceilings,  and  shingles 
provides  a  basis  for  establishing  standards 
of  acceptance  in  building  codes.  Plre-retard- 
ant  treatments  for  wood  are  developed  and 
evaluated  for  uses  that  require  high  degrees 
of  resistance  to  fire. 

t  Packaging — Pallets,  boxes,  and  cushion- 
ing materlaU  are  the  objects  of  improvement 
in  package  engineering.  The  quality  of  new 
and  Improved  types  of  construction  is  ob- 
served under  simuUted  conditions  of  han- 
dling, transportation,  and  storage. 


room.  WeUer,  Strang,  M<»MiiMin  and  Asaod- 
atea.  Architects  of  Madison,  contributed  the 
mechanical  and  electrical  design  for  this 
room.  Interior  designer  Don  Reppen  and  As- 
sociates of  Madiaon  provided  the  professional 
planning  essential  to  overaU  design  and  the 
coordination  of  furnishings. 

The  Edward  Q.  Locke  Memorial  Room  Is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  one — for  appro- 
priate use  by  many. 
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Aotsess  bt  Da.  OTOaoE  L.  Mxhkkn,  Absistaht 
Skckktakt  or  AmucxTLTtntx.  at  thx  Dubca- 
noN  or  New  BuiLDmos  at  thx  Foaxsx 
PaoDucTS  Laborato«t,  Madison,  Wmc,  No- 
* 8,  1967 


Kdwaru  G.  Lockk  MxMOaUL  Seminas 
Rook 
THIS  aooM  13  ormcATED  to  th«  NumTuaiNo 

or    CEXATIVE     THOtTGHT     AMD     ACHIKVEMEMT 
nc    MXMOBY     or    DK.    XDWAKO    O.     LOCKX,    M- 

aacTOB   or   the   roaxsr  paooucra   laboea- 
mr,  lesa-tses 

It  seems  almost  providential,  as  plans  for 
Mils  building  were  developed,  that  Dr  Locke 
iwrsonally  designated  this  particular  space  to 
be  set  aside  imfinished  and  to  be  later  de- 
veloped as  a  unique  room  for  creative  sem- 
inar purposes.  At  the  time  of  his  death  De- 
e«nber  19,  1966,  the  completion  of  this  room 
was  conceived  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  Dr. 
I«ke.  A  memorial  fund  was  established  and 
the  thoughtful  generosity  of  many  friends 
»M  coworkers  has  now  made  possible  the  de- 
Wopment  and  furnishing  of  thU  room.  Cre- 
sttve  thought  vrtU  be  further  stimulated  here 
MM  provide  a  basis  for  creative  research  de- 
]|»P«nent,  and  productive  application  for  the 
pawicgood. 

The  large  wood  carving  symbolizes  man's 
"wch  for  products  emanating  from  the 
««h8  resources.  It  vras  conceived,  designed, 
™^d-carved  by  John  Killebrew  of  the 
J*J«tory  staff.  Two  walls  of  the  room  are 
™«»d  with  wood-base  fiber  paper.  The 
PW»;*led  red  oak  paneling  U  the  applica- 
■w  or  Laboratory  engineer  Bruce  Heebink's 
{*jwch  development,  in  which  Dr.  Locke 
«wa  stimulating  Interest.  The  furniture 
^«ents  exquisite  use  of  naUve  walnut.  The 
b^S!'w.^"*  ""^  *^*  exterior  doors  was  done 
"Ttte  smed  hands  of  FPL  chemist  Wayne 
»«*.  Cr^tlve  ideas  of  artist  Richard 
22»«»^d  the  skUls  Of  many  other  dedl- 
2^»«nber8  of  the  Laboratory  staff,  aU 
^~«  Of  Dr.  Locke,  have  combined  to  ap- 
•"Viately    and    effectively    complete    thta 


We  have  come  here  today,  from  many  parts 
of  the  Nation,  to  Join  together  in  a  sincera 
act  of  dedication.  These  handsome  new  build- 
ings are  the  immediate  reason  for  our  gather- 
ing. But  it  Is  not  wood  and  glass  and  con- 
crete and  brick,  however  handsomely  put  to- 
gether, that  we  are  dedlcaUng.  These  buUd- 
ings  represent  much  more. 

It  gives  me  personal  pleasure  to  participate 
in  this  dedication,  and  to  bring  you  the  good 
wishes  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville 
Freeman,  who  xmfortunately  could  not  be 
here.  The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  has 
been  one  of  the  prized  Jewels  of  USDA  re- 
search ever  allnce  it  was  founded  in  Madison 
in  1910  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Umveraity 
of  Wisconsin.  / 

My  personal  interest— and  I  know  the  Sec- 
retary shares  Itr-stems  from  the  fact  that 
these  buildings  represent  a  real  forward  step 
toward  goals  which  we  have  been  shaping 
during  the  past  few  years  for  all  research 
conducted  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Those  goals  were  worked  out 
as  part  of  an  Intensive  review  of  the  Depart- 
ment's research  activities. 

Some  of  you  may  know  about  thla  broad 
and  all-inclusive  reappraisal  of  USDA  re- 
aearch.  It  is  the  result  of  a  long-range  study 
made  by  representatives  of  the  Department 
and  the  Land-Grant  College  System.  It  re- 
sulted in  a  report  enUUed,  "A  National  Pro- 
pam  for  Research  in  Agriculture."  which 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress 

The  goaU  shaped  in  that  report  put  strong 
stress  on  forestry  and  forest  products  r^ 
search  as  Integral  parts  of  the  USDA  pro- 
gram. I  wiU  not  recite  them  all  here;  but 
I  assure  you  that  forestry  and  the  products 
of  the  forest  have  an  implicit  place  in  the 
attainment  of  each  goal,  not  Just  those  to 
which  they  are  specifically  referred.  Goal 
No  1,  for  example,  reads:  "insure  a  stable 
and  productive  agriculture  for  the  future 
through  wise  management  ot  natural  re- 
Bources."  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  that 
our  renewable  forests  are  one  of  our  most 
precious  resources. 

These  buildings  we  are  today  dedicating 
will  play  an  Important  role  in  the  attainment 
of  our  agricultural  research  goals.  The  pro- 
gram, for  example,  calls  for  substantial  in- 
creases in  research  aimed  at  more  efficient 
production  of  farm  and  forest  products— an 
IncreMe  of  22  percent  by  1972  and  of  63  per- 
cent by  1077.  I  think  It  goes  without  sa|l^g 
that  those  increases  vrtll  not  be  attainable 
xmless  we  provide  more  such  faclUUee  as 
these— and  the  necessary  staffing  of  them 

All  of  us  in  USDA  research  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  keep  lifting  our  standards  ot 
exceUence.  Agricultural  research— Mmiied  or 

^f^S"^***'*?"^*'  ''*°'*''  *'«'*'»:  we  are  a  part 
of  the  toUl  sclentlflc  fabric.  Thi«  we  must 
understand  as  fundamental 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  specific  problems 
of  our  mission-oriented  USDA  research  in 
foreet  products  utlUaation. 

One-third  of  our  NaUon— 769  million 
acres— Is  forested.  Two-thirds  of  that  forest 
land,  roughly,  is  rated  aa  commercial  in 
quality,  suitable  and  available  for  growing 
continuous  crops  of  sawlogs  and  other  ta^ 
dustrial  timber  producU.  In  comparison,  our 
total  cropland  amounts  to  448  mlUion  acres 


torn  this  forest  land  we  must  get  aU  the 
wood  products  this  Nation  needs  and  a  sur- 
plus for  export.  The  Forest  Service  estimates 
that  demand  for  timber  products  wlU  In- 
O'case  by  80  percent  by  the  year  2000 

•ms  Is  our  No.  1  problem:  How  to  meet 
swelling  demand  from  a  etaUc  or  actually 
shrinking  timberland  base.  It  is  a  problem 
compUcated  by  another  Forest  Service  pro- 
jection—ttiat  recreaUonal  forest  require- 
ments wUl  triple  by  the  year  2000. 

A  hard  look  at  our  foresU  of  today  points 
up  a  second  research  problem— that  of  our 
Umber  quality.  We  have  been  raiding  our 
Umber  resource  for  many  generations  Aa 
areerUt,  much  of  tha ; forest  Is  poorly  stocked 
This  static  forest  base  must  yield  not  only 
more  timber  but  better  timber.  The  geneti- 
cist and  sUviculturlst  will  be  able  to  do 
this— but  only  U  guided  by  specialists  In 
wood  science  as  to  the  kinds  and  quaUUea 
of  wood  we  will  need.  Unfortunately  we 
have  found.  mnTinmm  diameter  growth  'does 
not  necessarUy  mean  high  quality  or  even 
maximum  production  of  fiber  per  acre 

And  then  we  have  with  us  a  persistent 
utiliaation  problem— or  in  reaUty  a  whole 
series  of  problems.  We  have  been  working 
on  them  for  a  long  ttme  with  the  tools 
and  manpower  available.  Progress  has  been 
good.  But  we  are  far  from  final  soluUona 
I  refer  to  such  problems  as  service  hazards-1 
fire,  decay,  weathering,  and  the  Uke;   more 
efficient  utilization  of  wood  from  the  stand- 
point of  engineering  design  and  construc- 
tion;   Improvement    of   physical    and    me- 
chanical  properues  through  better  season- 
ing, dimensional  staWllzatlon  by  chemical  or 
other  means,  and  combinations  of  wood  and 
other    materials     to    attain    superior    per- 
formance. *^ 
Utilization  must  also  become  more  effi- 
cient. We  must  learn  how  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  wastes,  such  as  harvesting  losses 
and  processing  residues.  Only  half  the  wood 
in  a  tree  reaches  the  primary  proceaslng  mlU- 
and  half  of  that  is  again  loM  in  processing' 
Our  most  conunon  chemical  pulping  proc- 
esses convert  half  or  less  of  each  toTSf  wood 
to  usable  fiber,  and  the  residuals  of  that 
pulping  all  too  often  contribute  to  pollution 
of  air  and  water  resources. 

These  are  serious  problems,  for  which  so- 
lutions are  imperative  if  we  are  to  maintain 
and  share  our  high  standard  of  living  vrtth 
those  less  fortunate.  They  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing also  upon  the  success  we  wlU  attain  In 
solving  other  urgent  problems— problems  of 
a  social  nature.  I  refer  now  to  what  Secre- 
tary  Freeman  has  called  the  rural-urban  bal- 
ance, or  lack  of  it;  that  U,  the  steady  drain 
or  human  resources  from  our  rural  areas  aa 
men  and  women,  particularly  the  youmr 
energetic  ones,  seek  brighter  horizons  in  w^ 
crowded  cities. 

Today,  the  Secretary  has  pointed  out  70 
percent  Of  our  people  Uve  on  1  percent  of 
the  land,  30  percent  on  aU  the  rest  Our  rural 
areas— farms,  viUages,  smaU  towns— have 
been  emptied  while  more  and  more  human 
beings  crowds  Into  our  cities,  and  especiaUy 
the  decaying  central  cores,  the  ghettos  This 
constitutes  a  social  problem  of  the  first'mae- 
nltude,  as  evidenced  by  the  past  summer's 
riots,  armed  clashes,  kUUngs,  and  burnings 
Secretary  Freeman  has  called  for  a  re- 
versal of  this  human  tidal  flow,  back  to 
rural  areas  where  men  can  be  free  from 
congestion,  smog,  and  existence  in  multi- 
storied  apartments  or  decaying  tenements 

Can  we  find  here  some  means  of  helplnc 
stem  and  reverse  that  tide  of  frustrated  h»^ 
manity? 

I  believe  we  can.  I  think  this  buildinit  in 
Which  we  are  gathered  this  afternoon  iiay 
l^e  some  part  of  the  answer  to  thU  prob- 

The  problem  admittedly  has  many  ramlfl- 
catiwia.  Today's  young  people  demand  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  many  advantage 
Of  our  clviUzatlon— education,  culture    Uie 
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many  creative  oomXorta  (UUI  pleasures  made 
possible  by  oiir  tecbnology  and  productive 
capacity.  A  paramount  rea— n  wby  youth  has 
deserted  the  farm  and  small  town,  however, 
Is  the  lack  of  Jobs.  Meetaanlaatlon  has  re- 
duced the  need  for  human  luwids  and  backs 
to  plant,  ciUtlTate,  and  harvest  our  farm 
crops.  In  turn,  the  shrinking  farm  popula- 
tion has  shriveled  farmers'  requirements  for 
small  town  services,  and  with  tt  the  popula- 
tions of  these  rural  centers.  An  obvious  need, 
then.  Is  for  rural-type  Industries  to  provide 
jobs.  With  jobs  will  come  the  amenities  of 
culture  and  abtindance  that  are  the  hallmark 
of  our  civilization. 

I  was  interested  to  leara  the  genesis  of  this 
building  which  we  are  today  dedicating.  I  was 
told,  for  example,  that  tb*  laminated  wooden 
arches  that  support  its  walls  and  roof  were 
made  in  the  city  of  Peahtly>,  Wis.,  population 
3,504.  The  walls  consist  of  stressed-skln 
panels  made  of  Iximber  and  plywood  in  the 
Minnesota  town  of  I<ester  Pndrle,  population 

VvO. 

I  think  these  facts  have  asore  than  passing 
significance.  Certainly  there  Is  here  much 
food  for  reflection  in  the  contaKt  of  our  rural- 
urban  problem.  They  point  straight  to  a  basic 
truth  many  of  us  have  perlu^M  overlooked: 
That  forestry  and  forest-based  indtistries  are 
generally  rural-oriented.  Tlte  processing 
plants,  from  lumber  camps  to  sash  and  door 
factories,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  or  what  have 
you,  are  usually  located  as  oiose  to  the  source 
of  raw  material  as  possible. 

Scattered  throughout  our  auUn  forest  areas 
<a  the  South.  East,  Lake  States,  and  West  are 
many  other  Peshtlgos  and  Lester  Prairies; 
they  provide  jobe  and  Incomss  to  many  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  live  relatively 
free  from  congestion,  smog,  and  the  ghetto. 
Oh.  I  am  familiar  with  the  fragrance  that 
sometimes  emanates  from  a  kraft  mill;  but 
this  Is  much  more  amenable  to  control,  I  am 
mm,  than  the  fumes  that  hang  in  clouds 
over  our  central  cities. 

And  ao,  for  this  occaslea.  I  would  like  to 
expand  somewhat  our  USDA  research  goals, 
especially  those  directly  deaMlBg  with  forestry 
and  forest  products.  I  would  Include  in  this 
expanded  list  the  following: 

1^  More  productive  forests.  Not  merely 
faster  teee  growth,  which  Uke  excess  fat  on 
a  hog  adds  little  and  may  actually  depreciate 
worth,  but  growth  of  superior  wood — 
stronger  for  structural  uses,  yielding  more 
fiber  per  cubic  foot  for  pulp  and  putter,  finer 
textured  and  more  handsomtiy  grained  and 
colored  for  fumlt\ire  and  other  fine  wood- 
WOTk.  more  durable  against  weather,  mois- 
ture, fungi.  Insects,  and  other  natiiral 
enemies. 

3.  More  efficient  utilization.  Handsome  and 
modem  as  this  building  is.  I  am  confident 
that  that*  Is  room  for  improveaoent.  Is  the 
full  strength  at  these  rugged  arches  being 
ittUJasd,  or  an  we  penaUalag  wood  because 
we  lack  full  knowledge  of  Its  capability?  Is 
the  structure  as  durable  as  we  might  wish? 

3.  Seduction  of  waste  and  associated  pollu- 
tion. I  beUeve  there  Is  much  to  be  gained 
here.  One  cf  the  great  advaaiages  of  wood  is 
Its  fiber  structure.  Much  of  that  fiber  is  now 
lost  in  the  woods  and  mills.  With  spproprlate 
technology,  we  should  be  aUa  to  utilize  the 
fiber  in  the  now  rtlscarrtert  branches,  tops 
and  stumps  as  weU  as  w»  utilize  the  main 
stem.  We  sliould  also  be  able  to  convert  more 
of  the  total  wood  substance  ttian  we  now  do 
through  chemical  processing.  The  past  woik 
of  this  Forest  Products  Laboratory  points 
firmly  in  that  direction.  Over  the  yean  a 
series  of  research  developments,  each  re- 
markable in  its  time,  have  deaaonstrated  that 
'  more  wood  Is  utillzable— not  enly  more  and 
more  species  ohoe  thought  useless,  but  in- 
creasingly greater  proportioDs  of  the  total 
wood  content.  As  we  continue  to  enlarge  the 
portion  that  Is  utiliaable,  we  will  reduce  the 
waste  of  BUhatance  and  the  pollution  that  so 
often  accompanies  that  waste. 


And  finally,  I  would  ask  you  to  look  once 
more  at  these  buildings  we  are  dedicating, 
and  consider  why  we  are  doing  so.  I  think 
you  will  agree  that,  in  the  Ught  of  the  re- 
search problems  that  confront  us  and  the 
goals  we  hove  set  for  the  men  and  women 
who  will  work  here,  this  Is  no  ordinary  cere- 
mony. In  thiese  buildings,  and  especially  this 
pilot  plant,  I  sense  an  Implicit  challenge. 

This  building.  In  particular,  represents  the 
work  of  msBiy  who  have^gone  before  us  at 
this  Laboratory.  Their  efforts  made  possible 
these  ruggedly  graceful  arches,  these  paneled 
walls,  and  many  invisible  attributes  that  add 
Immeasurably  to  the  strength  and  dxirabll- 
Ity  of  the  Whole.  The  total  result  expresses 
what  can  b^  done  with  wood  today  to  create 
structures  pf  this  magnitude,  extending 
their  lllmta  far  beyond  what  was  possible 
not  so  long  igo. 

Here  is  ai^  eloquent  expression  of  the  valid- 
ity of  that  past  research  which  made  it  pos- 
sible. I 

I  want  tol  recognize  at  this  point  the  spe- 
cial contribution  of  Dr.  Edward  O.  Locke, 
late  director  of  this  Laboratory.  The  exist- 
ence of  these  new  faculties  is  due  in  sub- 
stantial measure  to  his  dreams.  He  pressed 
strongly  for  revitalized  facilities  that  will  en- 
able this  institution  to  uphold  Its  long  tra- 
dition of  oiitstanding  public  service.  His  was 
a  guiding  a|>lrlt  and  a  powerful  Impetus  In 
the  develophient  we  see  here  today. 

I  charge  all  who  work  in  this  splendid 
structure  Xp  hear  and  heed  its  challenge 
...  to  applk  themselves  to  their  tasks  with 
the  same  clear  foresight  and  scrupulous 
dedication  that  Imbued  those  who  made  Its 
creation  possible. 

Drawing  ihsplratlon  from  the  ad^lerements 
of  our  predecessors,  therefore,  let  us  dedicate 
this  buildlog  and  its  companion  to  a  con- 
tinuing diligent  pursuit  of  knowledge — of 
Science  in  the  Service  of  Man. 


]e 
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Support  of  Oar  Nation's  Policy  in  Sondi 
1  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   IdCHIOAK 

IN  THE  H  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monkay,  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  DINpELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permissfon  granted  I  Insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNGREssioNAi.  RECORD  an 
excellent  If  tter  sent  to  the  President  by 
my  comrades  of  Sgt.  Stanley  Romanow- 
ski  Post  68D6  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  In  subport  of  our  Nation's  policy  In 
South  Vietnam. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  is  my  XMct. 
and  that  fhese  veterans  and  dedicated 
citizen  patriots  recognize  not  only  the 
wisdom  of  our  course  in  South  Vietnam 
but  also  the  need  to  stand  bravely  In  the 
face  of  aggression. 

Sot.  B/TAtruet  Romanowski  Post  6890, 

Detroit.  Mich.,  November  11,  1987. 
The  Very  Bofiorable  Ltndoot  Bainxs  Johnsoiv, 
The  Preaidettt  of  Theae  United  States, 
The  White  fouse,  Washington,  D.O. 

Dub  PRxalDKNT  Johnsoit:  Tlie  Veterans  oC 
Foreign  Wan — Sgt.  Stanley  Rnmanowski  Post 
0894  with  its  1,468  Members  and  their  Fami- 
lies approve  of  the  Resolution  pisanfi  on 
August  7,  1^04.  by  oar  United  States  Ooo- 
greas.  This  tleeolutlaii  gave  the  Pnsldent  of 
These  tTnited  States  tb*  anthoilaatlan  to 
send  Armed  Forces  to  help  the  Booth  Viet- 
namese Pe<vla  to  resist  Oommunlstte  ag- 
gression. 


November  27,  1967 


The  voting  1  a.  favor  of  this  Resolution  was, 
as  follows:  41f  to  0  in  the  Ho\ise  of  Repie. 
senatives,  and  88  to  3  in  the  Senate  House; 
and  the  voteal  stand  at  1,468  Members  and 
their  Families  to  0  in  tlie  Romanowskl  Post, 
DetnMt.  Michigan. 

Mr.  Presldezlt,  we  wholeheartedly  support 
yo\ir  Vietnamese  Operation  and  the  Policies 
upheld  by  Out  Great  Nation. 
Respectiully  yours, 

EOMITND  P.  KOTOWSKI, 

Post  Commander. 
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Defusing 


HON. 


iC  Capital's  Rnth  Hours 
ithont  a  Freeway 

ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

NALD  M.  FRASER 


or   ICINNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HO^SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

AfOTida^.  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  the  free- 
way system  in  the  District  of  ColumWs 
has  long  beeb  a  subject  ol  heated  con- 
troversy. Th*  most  recent  skirmish  hu 
been  over  tbie  Three  Sisters  Bridge. 

An  important  article  on  this  subject 
by  Wolf  Von  Eckardt  appeared  in  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post.  The  article 
states  that  k  may  be  posslMe  to  ease 
commuter  titafflc  Jams  by  better  use  of 
conventional  streets.  Instead  of  resort- 
ing to  the  expense  and  neighborhood 
disruption  caused  by  building  new  free- 
ways. I 

I  commend  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Secretary  Alan  Boyd  for 
exploring  attematives  to  freeways.  I 
place  the  article  in  the  Record  at  thii 
point: 

DsnrsiifG  rax  CAprrAi.'s  Rush  Hotras 

M  rrHOUT  A  Fh^ntTAT 

(B]  Wolf  Von  BAaMt) 

In  the  late  raU  of  1047.  the  history  booki 
are  likely  to  rec(»tl.  the  Battle  ot  Thre* 
Slaters  Bridge  in  Washingtoo,  to  settle  Um 
question  wheitier  American  cities  should  b* 
adjusted  to  ^utomoblle  traffic  or  whetbcr 
automobUe  tiafflc  should  be  adjusted  to 
dtles.  finally  i  j>proached  its  climax. 

The  new  Fe<  leral  Department  of  Tran^xv- 
tatlon  entered  the  fray  with  three  entlrslT 
new  contentiaos.  Tbls  shifted  a  befuddllsf 
fracas  to  new  ground  and  revealed  It  •(  s 
contest  of  fun  lamental  Issues. 

For  some  10  yean  since  a  six-lane  Potomu 
highway  crossing  was  first  proposed,  tbt 
fight  had  raged  only  between  the  traditloosl 
forces.  On  one  side  were  the  highway  en^- 
neers,  noisily  supported  by  the  NatloosI 
Highway  Useis  Comference,  an  alliance  of 
road  builders,  gasoline  mantif  acturers,  truck- 
ers and  other  Interested  parties,  and  bj 
downtown  buslneesmen.  They  maintalnid 
that  the  bridge  was  essential  to  complete  is 
elalKirate  freeway  system  of  loops  and  radlaM, 
linked  with  interstate  highways,  that  wooU 
set  an  example  for  the  Nation. 

cm  the  oth«r  side  were  what  appeared  t* 
be  a  majority  of  the  voteless  citizens  cf 
Washington.  Ifd  by  the  "citizen  members"  fl( 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commlsslae. 
They  not  only  feared  that  the  scenic  besntf 
of  the  Potomac  Palisades  would  be  rulnid 
by  the  bridge  ^iq>roaches.  They  also  objeettd 
to  the  freewajfs  dlaplacemmxt  of  people,  dk- 
ruption  at  thel  city  and  added  Input  of  snto- 
mobiles. 


A  nDERAL  PHALANX 

since  the  HfCVC  never  came  forward  wlUi 
any  altemaUves  to  solve  the  city's  traffic 
problems,  however,  the  cause  seemed  lo«t 
when,  in  May,  1060,  the  sU  Federal  agenciee 
represented  on  the  ComnUssion  formed  a 
coalition  against  the  "citizen  members"  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

Then  in  October,  1900,  the  Department  of 
TransportaUon  was  established  to  coordinate 
the  Nation's  transportation  services  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  Its  massive 
highway  program  ($14.7  billion  to  be  spent 
this  year  alone),  prevlotisly  under  the  Com- 
merce Department,  was  now  under  the  DOT 
and  subject  to  the  coordination  that  DOT 
was  charged  to  evolve. 

In  view  of  this  development,  NCPc  re- 
quested SecreUry  of  Transportation  Alan 
8.  Boyd  last  May  to  review  the  need  for  the 
controversial  river  crossing.  The  BPR  had 
s  letter  affirming  the  need  for  a  bridge  on 
Boyd's  desk  within  24  hours. 

But  Boyd  did  not  sign  the  letter.  Instead 
he  Is  expected  to  announce  shorUy  that  the 
bridge  U  not  needed.  He  will  also  to  the 
oonstemation  of  the  highway  men,  recom- 
mend a  number  of  tentative  changes  in  the 
loop  and  radial  system. 

TRAJTIC  rORECASTS  CHAIXENCED 

The  nature  of  these  changes  has  been  re- 
ported In  the  newspapers.  But  In  the  heat 
of  the  resulting  discussion,  the  new  factors 
on  which  Boyd's  decision  is  based  Is  Ukelv 
to  be  loet  sight  of.  ' 

As  Boyd's  staff  advisers  see  them  they 
•re:  (1)  a  provUlon  in  the  law  that  estab- 
lished DOT;  (2)  recent  drastic  changes  in 
metropoliUn  development  patterns  which 
made  questionable  the  traffic  forecaste  on 
which  most  of  the  country's  urban  freeway 
plans  are  based,  and  (3)  new  studies  that 
open  new  ways  of  handling  city  automobile 
traffic  without  freeways. 

These  premises  do  not  assume  that  Wash- 
ington's proposed  subway  would  ever  slgnin- 
esntly  replace  the  use  of  private  automobiles 
The  landmark  Three  Sisters  Bridge  decision 
merely  Implements  a  section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  which  says  that 
the  Secretary  "shall  not  approve  any  pro- 
gram or  project  which  requires  the  use  of 
say  land  from  a  public  park,  recreation  area, 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge  or  historic  site" 
unless  there  U  no  feasible  alternative  or  the 
harm  done  Is  minimized. 

The  bridge,  says  DOT  affects  five  such 
•Teas.  It  would  take  63.0  acres  of  public 
isnd  and  damage  the  scenic,  recreational 
Md  historic  value  of  Spout  Run  Park  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway'  the 
C  »  O  Canal.  Archbold-Olover  Park  and  the 
Qeorgetown  waterfront. 

Nor  do  traffic  prospects  demonstrate  the 
tamedlate  need  for  this  river  crossing  ac- 
wdlng  to  DOT  analysts.  The  D.C.  Highway 
D^jrtment  forecast  In  1959  that  traffic  from 
Vlrgnla  Into  the  District  would  increase  by 
»flOO  cars  a  year  over  the  next  eight  years. 
DOT  found  that  it  had  taken  aU  eight  years 
wgether  for  cross-river  traffic  to  Increase  by 
that  much. 

Ano^er  prediction  was  that  between  1951 
Md  1967,  peak-hour  river  crossings  would 
wwMe  by  26.8  per  cent.  The  actual  count 
WM  only  2.9  per  cent. 

These  drastic  mlscalculaaons  were  per- 
aaps  understandable.  The  highway  en- 
gneers  forecasts  were  based  on  two  asaump- 
w»«  One  was  that  if  the  number  of  homes 

w  S^l  "fv.*°  "**  ^^  doubled  in  the  past 
iw  years,  this  growth  rate  would  continue  in 
»«  next  10.  This,  of  course,  was  nonsense, 
^ce  the  area  might  be  all  buUt  up  with 
•"ipace  for  any  more  houses, 
^e  other  miscalculation  was  that  If  a 
dSt-^T'**'"  °^  suburban  residents  had 
Mven  into  the  city  m  the  past  to  work,  shop 
w  go  to  the  movies,  they  and  aU  newcomers 
would  continue  to  do  so.  That,  too,  was  non- 
^M  because  the  suburbs  are  becoming  In- 
**»«lngiy  self-sufficient. 


-Along  with  the  people,  the  jobs,  depart- 
ment stores,  shops  and  movie  houses  move 
out.  There  is  consequently  more  traffic  within 
the  suburbs  and  leas  traffic  into  the  city 

This  Is  a  national  phenomenon  that  has 
aooording  to  DOT  officials,  thrown  practtcally 
aU  prevloxis  traffic  forecasts  by  America's  dty 
highway  departments  awry  by  an  average 
overestimate  of  at  least  20  per  cent. 

A    COMirUTXX    DISAI>POUrrMXMT 

Yet  there  are  stlU  rush-hour  traffic  jams 
and  people  who  commute  from  Bethesda  and 
Sliver  Spring  are  Ukely  to  be  unhappy  that 
Secretary  Boyd  wants  to  delete  the  proposed 
freeway  1-705  that  was  to  run  along  the  B  &  O 
RaUway  tracks  from  Port  Totten  Park  to 
the  Beltway  near  Forest  Glen.  (This  is  being 
recommended  not  by  antlfreeway  zealots  but 
by  the  Bureau  ot  Roads,  which  feels  that  «25 
million  a  mile  U  simply  too  expensive  for  a 
four-lane  highway.) 

DOT  experts  now  ask:  Why  have  a  freeway 
at  all?  There  are  ways  of  speeding  commuter 
traffic  that  were  never  exploited  because  It 
seemed  so  much  easier  to  let  the  Federal 
highway  program  pay  for  90  per  cent  of  a  new 
interstate  concrete  ribbon. 

Ironically,  the  forgotten  ways  were  ex- 
plored by  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  ItseU 
in  "The  Wisconsin  Avenue  Study"  pub- 
lished in  1962.  It  considered  that  artery  as 
a  typical  "Any  Street,  U.S.A." 

The  gist  of  the  study  is  that  you  could 
triple  the  Wisconsin  Avenue  traffic  flow  to 
8600  cars  an  hour  moving  smoothly  at  a  30 
mph,  average  by  prohibiting  parking;  insti- 
tuting reversible  lanes,  bus  bays  and  a  flex- 
ible, electronically  controlled  traffic  light 
system;  blocking  secondary  side  streets  in 
nish  hours,  and  providing  vehicular  under- 
passes and  pedestrian  overpasses  at  major 
IntersecUona— all  without  destroying  a  sin«e 
building  or  tree. 

If  the  capacity  of  the  other  avenues  lead- 
ing to  the  Maryland  suburbs  were  equally 
improved,  the  city  could  undoubtedly  handle 
any  traffic  volume  likely  to  come  along  in 
the  next  three  decades. 


A  5799 


A  "STACGEaZNC  BLOW" 

The  Federal  highway  program,  however, 
could  not  pay  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  but 
only  60  per  cent,  according  to  DOT.  And  the 
Highway  Users  Conference  is  mobilizing  its 
forces  across  the  Nation  for  the  final  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  batUe  by  warning  that  "DOT'S 
proposed  directive  would  have  far-reaching 
implications  beyond  the  staggering  blow  It 
would  strike  against  the  efficient  movement 
of  people  and  goods  in  the  Washington  D  C 
area."  .      •   • 

Secretary  Boyd,  according  to  some  off  his 
aides,  feels  that  he  Is  striking  a  blow  only 
against  a  single-minded  technocratic  ap- 
proach and  In  favor  of  better  cities  to  Uve 
and  do  business  In. 

"Freeways  run  two  ways,"  one  of  them 
•aW-  "The  Beltway  alone  has  already  loet 
downtown  Washington  10,000  jobs.  I  dont 
think  the  city  can  afford  to  lose  any  more 
not  to  speak  of  housing,  tax  income  and  a 
lot  of  human  values." 


Medal  Marking  Poland's  l.OOOth 
Anniversary  of  Christianity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  IS.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  1966  was 
the  year  of  Poland's  millenlum — 1  000 
years  of  Christianity  in  Poland. 


Throughout  America  there  were  cele- 
brations and  festivities  as  Americans  of 
aU  nationallUes  joined  with  their  Polish- 
American  neighbors  in  commemorating 
this  historic  year. 

w,^J*®  y®*^  ^^  Mleszko  I,  the  first 
historical  ruler  of  the  lands  of  Poland 
accepted  Christianity  and  incorporated 
Poland  Into  the  family  of  the  European- 
Christian  nations.  From  this  time  on 
Christian  customs  were  officially  accept- 
ed cities  started  to  grow,  churches  were 
built,  and  the  first  coins  of  Poland  were 
minted. 

In  the  year  1966.  40  mUllon  Poles  at 
home  and  abroad  celebrated  the  1  000th 
annlvereary  of  this  event.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  passed  a  law  per- 
mitting the  UB.  Treasury  Department 
to  strike  and  mint  suitable  medals  mark- 

!S?-.**^**  1.000th  anniversary  of  Polish 
Christianity. 

Designs  were  submitted  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  But  one  medallion  design 
was  so  exceptional,  it  was  judged  supe- 
rior to  aU  the  others.  This  medallion  was 
the  work  of  the  Polish  American  Numis- 
matlc  Association  of  Chicago. 

With  initiative  and  innovation,  the 
numismatic  association  arranged  for  the 
private  minting  of  this  exceptional  med- 
al in  bronze,  sUver.  and  yellow  brass  be- 
fore the  legislation  to  authorize  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Mint  to  sell  a  similar  medal 
was  enacted. 

Following  are  brief  descriptions  of  the 
obverse  and  reverse  sides  of  the  medal 

In  the  upper  left  quadrant  of  the  ob- 
verse side,  the  papal  symbol  for  peace  ap- 
pears. The  upper  right  quadrant  has  the 
combined  letters  PW  for  "Polska  Wal- 
czaca"— "Fighting  Poland,"  the  sign  used 
by  members  of  the  resistance  forces  in 
Poland  during  the  occupation  in  World 
War  n. 

The  figure  of  Mleszko  I  is  located  In 
the  center  of  the  medal.  He  unified  the 
lands  of  Poland  with  his  sword  and  bap- 
tized with  a  cross.  Three  nations,  which 
for  centuries  jointly  shielded  Christian- 
ity In  Europe  from  the  assaults  by  the 
Mongol,  Tartar  and  Turkish  invaders 
from  the  east,  are  symbolized  by  the 
tliree  knights  on  the  left.  The  white  eagle, 
the  mounted  knight  and  the  angel  on  the 
shields  represent  the  national  emblems 
of  Poland,  Lithuania  and  Ruthenia 
respectively.  The  three  soldiers  on  the 
right  represent  the  Polish  armies  of  the 
20th  century  who  fought  against  aggres- 
sion from  the  East  and  West  in  1920.  and 
the  armies  of  1939  wliich  fought  Nazi  and 
Communist  armies,  and  also  the  Polish 
armies  in  exile  which  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  allies  during  World  War  U. 

In  the  lower  left  quadrant  appears  the 
first  emblem  of  the  Plast  Dynasty  shown 
on  the  first  historical  record  of  the  name 
of  Poland  on  a  coin,  "Princess  Polonle' 
struck  by  King  Boleslaus  the  Brave  in 
the  10th  century. 

In  the  lower  right  quadrant  appears 
the  Syrena  of  Warsaw,  which  was 
adopted  by  certain  fighting  units  as  their 
symbol. 

The  reverse  of  the  coin  commemorates 
a  thousand  years  of  Polish  coins,  illus- 
trated by  four  coins.  Clockwise,  from  the 
top,  the  first  Polish  coin,  a  denarius  is- 
sued by  the  first  historical  ruler  of 
Poland.  Mleszko  I. 
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At  the  right  is  the  Trojak— 4hree 
grosay — ^f<^  Lithuania,  issued  by  King 
Stefan  Batory,  1576  to  1586.  Beginning 
with  this  trojak,  all  Polish  coins  will  bear 
two  emblems:  that  of  the  Polish  eagle 
and  Lithuania's  mounted  knight. 

At  the  bottom  is  the  commemorative 
10  zioty  issued  by  contemporary  Poland 
honoring  its  great  astronomer,  MUcolaj 
Kopemllc. 

At  the  left  is  the  denarius  of  the  Polish 
King  Wladyslaw  Jaglello,  Grand  Duke  of 
Lithuania,  who  married  Queen  Jagwiga 
of  Poland. 

Hhie  center  shows  two  eagles,  American 
and  Polish,  embracing  the  first  Polish 
coin — symbolic  of  historical  ties  between 
the  United  States  and  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  medals  can  be  pur- 
chased directly  fnxn  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Niunlsmatic  Association  of  Chicago, 
5029  South  Ashland  Avenue.  Chicago.  HI. 
60609  at  a  nominal  cost.  Further  details 
may  be  obtained  by  the  numismatic  asso- 
ciation itself. 

In  view  of  the  availaUUty  of  these 
handsome  medallions  and  th^r  truly 
reasonable  cost,  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
be  i^cessary  for  our  n.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment to  strike  similar  medallions  to 
commemorate  Poland's  mni»>n<iiin.  as  au- 
thorixed  by  ttie  Congress  in  Public  Law 
89-527.  Whfle  I  am  grateful  to  Congress 
for  making  it  possible  for  the  U.S.  UDnt 
to  strike  the  medallions.  I  woidd  not  want 
to  see  the  Government  in  effect  compet- 
ing with  the  very  tieautifully  designed 
medallitm  lieing  aold  by  the  Polish 
American  Numismatic  Association. 

I  am  sure  the  P(dlidi  American  Numis- 
matie  Association  deeervtB  our  highest 
commendation  for  its  initiative. 
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Credit  ProteciiM  BUI,  HJt. 
IIWI  (Tratt  m  LtmSmt),  Indoles 
Cost  of  Maadatory  Cre£t  life  Insiv- 
e  ia  tW  "FnaMe  Chan*" 


EXTSfSION  or  REICABKS 

HON.  LEONOR  L  SUUIVAN 

m  TOS  HOX7SB  OF  RKPBKSKNTATTVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1987 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  I  have 
Just  seal  an  article  in  toni^t's  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  by  Robert  Walters  re- 
porting on  a  staff  study  presented  to  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  high  return  to  consumer 
credit  firms  in  requiring  the  borrower  to 
purchase  credit  life  Insurance. 

Under  uiumimous  consent.  I  plan  to  in- 
sert the  text  of  that  article  in  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers should  know  how  the  credit  life 
insurance  tie-In  works. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  In  HJl.  11601, 
the  Consumer  Credit  ProtectiCHi  Act. 
which  includes  truth-in-lending  provi- 
sions as  its  title  I,  we  require  that  when 
credit  life  insurance  is  made  mandatory 
as  part  of  a  consumer  credit  transaction, 
and  when  the  customer  has  no  choice  in 
the  selection  of  a  policy  of  this  nature 
but  must  buy  whatever  the  credit  firm  re- 


quires, the  full  cost  of  such  insurance 
must  be  coimted  in  as  part  of  the  "finance 
charge"  on  which  the  annual  percentage 
rate  must  be  figured. 

While  thie  would  not  interf^e  with  the 
freedom  of  consumer  credit  firms  to  re- 
quire the  ilurchase  of  credit  life  insur- 
ance on  which  the  creditor  receives  a 
commission  or  return,  it  would  discour- 
age excessive  charges  for  such  insurance 
by  raising  the  percentage  rate  shown  as 
part  of  the  credit  costs  on  a  loan  or  a 
consumer  credit  sale. 

SENATX  Bnx  EXEMPTED  CBZDIT  LITE   INSUBANCE 
FROM  PERCENTAGE  RATE  TABXTLATION 

S.  5.  theltruth-in-lendlng  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  July  11.  does  not  re- 
quire the  ii)cIusion  in  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  figure  of  credit  life  insur- 
ance, but  does  require  that  the  cost  of 
such  Insurance  be  Itemized  separately 
as  part  of  ttie  overall  credit  cost. 

We  were  told  during  our  hearings  on 
Hit.  11601  that  the  returns  on  credit 
life  insurance  are  quite  high  to  the  firms 
in  this  business  and  also  to  the  credit 
merchants  or  lenders  who  require  that 
such  Insurance  be  purchased  and  who. 
in  fact,  sell!  the  insurance  as  part  of  the 
credit  transaction. 

In  Massachusetts,  under  their  truth- 
In-lending  laws,  premiums  up  to  50  cents 
per  $100  of  credit  life  Insurance  coverage 
are  considered  the  cost  of  the  insurance 
and  any  premium  over  that  amount 
must  be  coimted  as  part  of  the  finance 
charge  on  which  the  percentage  rate  is 
figured.  It  was  our  feeling,  in  H.R.  11601, 
that  any  Federal  law  which  set  a  so- 
called  fair  figure  on  a  cost  of  this  nature 
would  have  to  be  revised  constantly  to 
meet  changing  conditions,  so  we  agreed 
in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  indlude  the  entire  cost  of  credit 
life  insuraace  as  part  of  the  finance 
charge  on  which  an  annual  percentage 
rate  must  be  based  if  a  particular  in- 
surance policy  is  mandatory  as  part  of 
the  credit  tnmsaction. 

Mr.  Speller,  Robert  Walters'  article 
in  tonight's  Star  follows: 
[From  tbe  ^Wbslilngton  Evening  Star,  Nov.  37, 
1967] 

Pkobku  Ci  B  FBom  Miaonr  nr  Ckdr 

iMSUaAMCI  FlKLB 

(By  Robck  Walters.  Star  staff  writer) 

Only  40  c«nti  ot  every  doUar  coUected  In 
credit  life,  bealth  and  accident  insurance 
fees  by  personal  finance  companies  is  actual- 
ly used  to  cever  losses,  Senate  investigators 
said  today. 

The  remaiaing  60  cents  Is  divided  between 
the  finance  Arm  and  the  insurance  company 
which  underwrites  the  borrower's  policy  in 
the  form  of  commissions,  "experience  re- 
funds" and  profits,  according  to  a  staff  study 
presented  tb  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
suboommlttee. 

The  study  showed  that  In  1966  a  selected 
group  of  3fi  representative  finance  companies 
coUected  more  than  $301  BolUion  In  credit 
life,  accldenlt  and  health  Insurance  pay- 
ments. Only  about  $81  million,  or  40.3  per- 
cent, was  paid  out  as  benefits. 

The  flg\ires  were  presented  as  the  subcom- 
mittee opened  the  second  phase  of  Its  Inves- 
tigation into  credit  life  Insurance,  sold  to 
those  who  receive  loans  from  banks  or  fi- 
nance comimnles  to  protect  tta«  lender 
against  the  pbsslbllity  that  he  will  not  be  re- 
paid if  tbe  borrower  should  die  or  be  dis- 
abled before  ^mpletlng  bis  tnstaUment  pay- 
ments. J 

A  second  s  aff  study  showed  that  In  1960  a 
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selected  group!  of  SI  finance  firms  earned 
almost  a  third  of  ttkelr  Inorane — 31.8  per- 
-cent — on  receipts  from  credit  Insurance.  wlUi 
tbe  remainder  of  their  Income  coming  from 
interest  charged. 

Viritnesses  for  two  major  finance  companies 
said  the  subcommittee's  estimate  of  a  40 
percent  return  to  borrowers  with  credit  in- 
surance was  top  low,  but  said  they  paid  out 
only  about  50  <  cents  for  every  dollar  In  in- 
surance Incom^. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  50  percent 
guideline  was  s^opted  In  1969  by  tbe  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners,  the 
organization  representing  state  insurance 
commissioners. 

Those  testifying  before  the  subcommittee 
last  spring  charged  that  the  state  commis- 
sioners were  too  lax  in  their  regulation  of 
the  industry,  but  Paul  W.  Boyer,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  tbe  Household  Finance  Corp.,  today 
said  tbe  states  have  done  a  more  than  credit- 
able Job  of  regulating  both  credit  transac- 
tions and  crecBt  Insurance  for  many  years. 

Rejecting  the  prcHTosals  to  enact  new  fed- 
eral legislation  in  the  field,  Boyer  said:  "By 
necceeity,  cloe«  working  relationships  have 
evcdved  between  state  administrators  of  the 
finance  and  insurance  Industry  .  .  .  Tb 
sever  the  relationships  at  tbe  state  level  by 
injecting  remote  federal  control  on  credit 
Insxirance  can  pnly  result  In  a  disservice  to 
our  citizens." 

Boyer  said  taat  during  the  year  ending  in 
September  196<.  his  firm  took  In  about  121.6 
million  In  credit  Insurance  payments,  paid 
out  $10.7  mlUion  to  meet  customer  claims 
and  retained  the  remaining  $10.3  mUlion  m 
"dividends  earned." 

Another  witness,  Edward  A  Dunbar,  a  vice 
president  of  the  Beneficial  Management 
Corp.,  parent  firm  of  tbe  Beneficial  Pinanoe 
Co.,  suggested  that  the  subconunlttee  Inves- 
tigate the  natoo's  large  Insurance  companlv, 
not  the  finance  firms.  ' 

Referring  to  Inoreaslng  tendency  of  major 
banks  to  enter  the  consumer  credit  field, 
then  place  th«lr  credit  Insurance  with  In- 
surance compatilea.  Dunbar  said: 

"Many  Insuiance  companies  make  large 
deposits  or  loans  to  financial  Institution. 
Tbe  creditors  i4re  naturaUy  Inclined  to  plaee 
their  credit  llf«  with  such  Insumace  compa- 
nies. Such  a  use  of  raw  wealth  would  leim 
a  most  logical  subject  for  this  subcommit- 
tee." 

ixr$  DrsTntANCi  ciiau 

Charles  V.  ^alsh.  Insurance  relations  di- 
rector for  Ben«lclal.  told  the  subcommittee 
that  the  50  percent  return  on  the  customefi 
Insurance  dolU^  was  little  different  from  Um 
standard  malnjtalned  by  the  life  insiiranct 
Industry. 

He  dted  a !  1965  Industy  study  whlck 
showed  thaiC  Ibsurance  firms  paid  out  51 
cents  for  every  dollar  of  income.  Tbe  payout 
baa  never  gone  above  63.9  cents  during  Um 
last  decade.  tl|e  study  showed. 

Dunbar  said  *'tbe  situation  Is  further  com- 
plicated by  tbe  large  insurance  compeolei' 
fear  of  federal  regulation  of  the  ordinary  life 
Insurance  business.  Many  suoh  Insursnot 
Interests  are  v«ry  happy  to  have  the  govws- 
ment  regulate  or  investigate  the  credit  Uf« 
business  insteall." 


Freedo  n  It  Not  Nefotiable 

EXTEN^ON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  L  GOODEU 

or  mnr  touc 
IN  THE  HOTIIBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondat,  November  27.  1967 
Mr.   OOadfEUj.  Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leaw  to  extend   my   remarks  in  tbe 
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RicoRO,  I  Include  the  following  address 
by  Dr.  E.  O.  Fnmell  before  the  DunUi^. 
N.Y.,  Rotary  Club,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Dunkirk  Evening  Observer  of  Novem- 
ber 11, 1967: 
Veterans  Dat,  1967:  "Freeook  Is  Not  Ne- 

COTIABLE,"  Da.  FkMNEU,  SATB 


Dr.  E.  O,  Fennell,  director  of  placement  at 
Fredoiila  State  University  ooUege,  was  ttie 
apeaker  at  the  Tuesday  meeting  of  the  Dtm-' 
Mrk  Rotary.  "Freedom  Is  Not  Negotiable" 
was  the  topic  of  his  address  which  follows: 
"Just  over  two  decades  ago,  when  tbe 
ttHCh  of  liberty  was  at  one  of  tta  biasing 
heights,  the  world,  as  we  knew  It  In  our 
youth,  ceased  to  eElst.  That  fateful  day  In 
1945  when  mankind  unleashed  the  power  of 
the  atom,  we  destroyed  more  than  Hlroeblma 
and  Nagasaki.  We  destroyed  man's  world  as 
we  knew  It. 

"I  doubt  that  few.  If  any  of  us  compre- 
hended then,  or  If  we  oompi^iend  even  now, 
what  we  did  to  ourselves  In  tbe  name  of 
freedom.  We  fought  World  War  n  to  preeerve 
tbe  American  way  of  Ufe  and  the  American 
dream  .  .  .  But  we  destroyed  the  old  way 
of  life.  And,  In  the  past  two  decades,  have 
tamed  some  of  tbat  dream  Into  a  nightmare 
We  fought  fbr  freedom  .  .  .  but  freedom  of 
what?  Freedom  for  what?  Freedom  in  what? 
"For  freedom  of  oholce  of  staying  locked 
In  our  homes  at  nlgbt  rather  than  run  tbe 
ilak  of  being  mugged  on  our  streets?  Tot 
freedom  of  choice  In  disagreeing  with  a  mem- 
ber of   a    minority   group   and   then   being 
•eeused  of  Ijlgotry?  Freedom  of  choice  In 
bdleving  In  God,  so  long  as  no  reference  to 
religion  u  made  In  a  public  school  classroom? 
fteedom  of  choice  to  assist  or  stand  by  whUe 
s  policeman  is  thwarted  In  his  duty?  Free- 
dom of  choice  to  stand  by  or  even  run  away, 
lamer  than  come  to  the  aid  of  a  girl  being 
assaulted?  Freedom  of  choice  In  permitting 
my  government  to  tell  me  what  I  can  do,  or 
Mllng  my  government  what  I  want  It  to  do? 
"Do  I  etui  have  the  freedom  to  choose  be- 
tween Uberty  and  license— between  Fteedom 
and  anarchistic  rights?  If  I  stUl  have  freedMn 
of  choice,  I  ohooee  the  freedom  ol  complete 
freedom — freedom  which  is  made  tip  o*  re- 
•ponslbUlty    and    rights.    Without    respon- 
slbUlty  we  can  have  no  rights.  Without  free- 
dom we  cannot  have  responsibility. 
"destxoting  raEEDOU 
•^e  have  enjoyed  In  this  great  nation  of 
ours  so  much  freedcon  that  we  are  even  free 
to  destroy  freedom  itself— and  this  is  what 
we  are  doing  to  ourselves  now. 

"I  said,  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  the  world 
of  our  youth  ceased  to  be  in  the  past  two 
decades. 

"Since  1945:  (1)  We  have  become  a  mobUe 
•octety.  (2)  We  have  developed  nelghbor- 
boods  and  entire  communities  where  none 
anted  before.  We  buUt  them  from  the 
pound  up,  but  without  roots,  without  tradi- 
tions, without  the  advantage  of  several  gen- 
••aUons  around  us  to  aid  us  In  raising  our 
«lWren.  We  have  become  anonymous.  (S) 
71"^"*  *>««>«°«  numbers.  (4)  We  have  fol- 
JJS?*l'°^  directions  that  are  printed:  Do  not 
VM,  bend  or  staple— open  box  at  this  end— 

l!?,«2*  f°'** '°  **P  '•*■•  etc.  (6)  We  have  per- 
ttm«l  Invasions  of  privacy:  wire  tapping, 
wedlt  checks,  census— next  one  has  18  pages 
^questions  whUe  only  seven  questlonTare 
hSf^K  nVL'*"^  ***  ^  answered.  (6)  We  have 
oeen  Dullled  by  government,  l>y  InsUtutlons 
by  people.  (7)  We  have  shifted  from  the  posl- 
«  H^*i^*  negative.  We  need  to  say  how  well 
"»  00  things,  not  to  advertise  our  few  faults 
Sn^^  r.t"~"  ^'^  ""^  <8)  ^«  »i»^e  wor- 
Sn^  i^^^  "*^*°*  °^  mediocrity  and  ama- 
S.^  Y"  ^""^  permitted  our  individual 
ireedoms  to  be  slowly  eroded. 

"neglect  rUNDAMENTALS 

JZl  i**^*  °o*  only  had  change,  but  an  in- 
«Me  In  the  rate  of  change.  The  rate  of 
*»>•»««  has  made  the  world  almost  incom- 


prehensible to  us— we  are  so  busy  keeping  m> 

mentals.  We  do  not  have  or  wm  not  take  tbe 

time  to  'season*— to  mature— our  youngsters 

"We  have  riots.  We  are  not  tnt  to  walk  our 

•^*"  ^'^^LT"^^^  *■  °<*t  negotiable. 
we  let  government  teU  ua  how  to  serve 
It— not  bow  It  Is  to  serve  us.  Freedom  Is  not 
negotiable. 

"We  permit  nations  alU  in  swaddling 
clothes  to  tell  us  bow  to  act  and  where  to  go 
weedom  Is  not  negotiable. 

"Since  I  am  your  guest,  I  think  It  <mly 
fitting  and  proper  that  I  teU  you  I  eome 
here  today  as  a  member  of  a  minority  group 
The  minority  group  that  I  repreeent  is  com- 
posed of  American  men  over  the  age  of  40 
Do  you  know  that,  according  to  the  latest 
censTis  figures,  those  of  us  over  40  yean  of 
age  are  outnumbered  two  to  one  in  this 
country? 

"Members  of  my  minority  group  remember 
when  ...  It  was  wrong  to  be  In  debt,  shame- 
ful to  be  on  relief,  when  a  handshake  con- 
siunmated  a  contract,  a  guarantee  was  oraUy 
given  with  the  words,  'If  it  isn't  right,  bring 
it  back,'  when  a  man  had  pride — in  himself, 
in  doing  a  fuU  day's  work  and  doing  it  to  the 
best  of  his  abUlty.  in  respecUng  his  nelgh- 
'»<»^»  ••  ^"U  ••  Ws  own  property;  when  a  man 
could  plant  as  much  wheat  as  he  wanted  and 
businessmen  were  able  to  determine  a  profit 
by  their  own  Industry  and  higenuity;  when 
free  enterprise  encompassed  both  words;  a 
call  to  the  colors  was  a  duty  to  be  fulfilled 
with  honor  and  dignity;  liberty  was  not  con- 
'used  with  license,  tolerance  with  appease- 
ment, secvirtty  with  soul-selling,  pursuit  of 
happiness  with  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

"And  we  remember  the  days  when,  as 
martial  tunes  filled  the  air,  we  stood  a  Uttle 
stralghter,  our  chests  thrown  out  a  little 
more  so  we  could  accommodate  the  heart 
that  was  pounding  Just  a  lltUe  faster,  and 
unashamedly  letting  our  eyes  become  a  litUe 
moist  as  'Old  Glory'  went  by  In  all  her  splen- 
dor. And  woe  be  to  him,  at  home  or  abroad 
who  would  seek  to  dishonor  her.  Oompro-' 
mtoe?  Never!  Appease?  Make  excuses?  No! 
Because  Freedom  Is  not  negotiable.  The  con- 
stitution provides  for  defense  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  dotneetic. 

"APATHY  IS  OUB  BNEITT 

"If  we  will  examine  the  situation,  1  think 
we  will  find  that  the  greatest  enemy  Inter- 
nally is  us — our  apathy,  our  faUure  to  i«allEe 
that  freedom  must  be  guarded  each  and 
every  day,  not  Just  as  the  mood  hits  us  and 
our  unwillingness  to  discipline  ourselves. 

"Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  There 
is  no  lament  here.  We  Americans  are  a  ootn- 
pound  of  minority  groups  who  built  the 
American  dream.  We  have  sought  from  tbe 
beglniUng  to  emphasize  our  similarities,  not 
our  differences.  And  this  la  what  has  made  us 
different.  And,  while  the  headlines  today 
would  have  us  believe  our  campuses  are  in 
revolt,  for  every  demonstrator  on  our  campus 
there  are  500  who  are  not.  For  every  student 
showing  antisocial  behavior-  there  are  a 
thousand  who  are  altrxiiatlc. 

"If  you  wlU  cut  through  tbe  raucous  rock 
and  roll,  or  whatever  they  call  it,  in  the  name 
of  music,  you  wUl  find  our  youth  also  listen 
to  records  with  such  lines  as :  "Born  free  and 
life  is  worth  living,  but  only  worth  Uving  be- 
cause youre  born  free'  or  'To  dream  the  Im- 
possible  dream,  to  fight  the  unbeatable  foe,  to 
bear  with  unbearable  sorrow,  to  run  where 
the  brave  dare  not  go.  This  is  my  quest  to 
follow  that  star  no  matter  how  hopeless '  no 
matter  how  far.  To  be  wUllng  to  give  when 
there's  no  more  to  give,  and  to  be  wlUlng  to 
die,  so  that  honor  and  Justice  may  live.' 

"The  youth  of  today  are  wlUIng  to  serve 
God,  country,  and  mankind.  To  us  they  may 
seem  to  be  confused,  but  are  they  any  dif- 
ferent from  ourselves?  Not  only  has  our  world 
changed,  but  tbe  rate  of  change  In  theirs 
and  oiirs  has  been  awesome.  We  do  not  have 
the  luxury  of  several  generations  for  train- 
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tog  our  youth.  We  are  accumulating  knowl- 
edge much,  much  more  rapidly  than  we  ever 
beamed  ponttble  .  .  .  ao  rapidly  that  we  do 
not  always  know  what  to  do  with  It  aU. 

"IMUIVIUUAI,    IB    nCPOBTAMT 

"The  torch  Of  freedom  may  seem  to  be  wan- 
ing, but  I  believe  it  Is  about  to  «-upt  into  a 
new  blase  of  glory,  tot  our  youth  are  crylnc 
out  lor  recognition  of  the  todlvldual.  AndTli 
ttls  not  the  answer  to  tbe  American  dream? 
The  individual  is  aU  Important.  Each  individ- 
ual must  shoulder  his  own  responsibiliues  as 
be  exerdsea  his  rights  as  a  free  man. 

v,_^"^**  ^  **"*  *^  **»•  °i«n  who  left  the 
bloody  footprints  to  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge 
about  freedom.  woxUd  they  not  reply  that  a 
man  must  be  aU  free— for  freedom  Is  not 
negotiable?  Tee,  these  men  were  concerned 
about  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  fne 
men. 

-  '"^"'^  made  tbe  down  payment  on  free- 
dom. They  knew,  as  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion has  learned,  that  freedom  Is  not  free- 
It  to  not  given  to  you.  It  must  be  earned 
and  paid  for.  It  must  be  earned  each  and 
every  day  not  ^)a8modlcally  as  the  mood 
strikes.  You  dont  get  it  on  credit;  you  don't 
get  partial  ownership.  Tou  get  all  or  none. 
"We  earned  It  at  Bunker  Hm,  and  Valley 
Forge,  and  Torktown,  and  we  have  paid  for  It 
again  and  agato  at  Chateau-Thierry  at  the 
Argonne,  Normandy  and  Bastogne.  at  Anzlo 
and  Oassino,  Midway  and  the  Coral  Sea  at 
Okinawa  and  Iwo  Jlma,  Guadalcanal  and 
Salpan,  tbe  Yalu  River,  and  Chosen. 

•There  have  been  periods  in  our  history 
when  the  American  dream  seems  to  have 
raded,  and,  while  many  feel  today  that  it  is 
on  the  wane,  there  Is  still  time  for  us  to  re- 
mind ourselves  and  to  teach  our  children 
these  simple  truths:  Freedom  is  not  the  right 
to  do  as  one  pleases,  but  the  opportumty  to 
do  what  is  right.  Our  founding  fathers  sought 
freedom  in  Uw,  not  from  law;  in  government 
not  from  govemmwit;  m  speech,  not  from 
•peech;  In  religion,  not  from  religion  We 
need  not  more  law  enforcement,  but  mM-e 
observance  and  respect  for  law. 

"As  we  look  at  our  nation  today,  we  find 
many  things  which  leave  us  dissatisfied  We 
have  seen  dramatic  and  unparalleled  chwiges 
m  our  Uves.  We  see  many  forces  and  factors 
IntemaUy  that  seem  to  be  forcing  us  to 
compromise  with  our  freedom.  But  freedom 
is  not  negotiable.  «=w"in 

"I  do  not  know  if  things  change  that  they 
will  be  better,  but  this  I  do  know:  That  if 
ttlngs  are  to  get  better,  they  must  change 
This  Is  one  great  debt  that  we,  the  living' 
owe  to  our  fallen  comrades  of  the  past  two 
centuries,  so  that  'these  honored  dead  shaU 
not  have  died  In  vain.' " 


Watcliiii{  North  Carolina  Grow 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BASIL  L  WHITENER 


OF   KOKTB    CAXOLUTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ifonday,  Noveviber  27,  1967 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
development  of  North  Carolina  in  recent 
years  has  been  heralded  throughout  the 
world.  This  record  of  progress  and 
growth  is  not  just  an  opinion;  it  is  a  fact. 
In  the  monthly  magazine.  We,  the 
People,  published  by  the  North  Carolina 
CTozens  Association,  Uoyd  Griffin  has 
written  an  article,  "Watching  North 
CaroUna  Orow."  This  article  appears 
In  the  November  1967,  issue  of  We  the 
People. 
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Mr.  Ortffln  has  been  one  of  the  leaden 
of  the  development  of  North  Carolina 
and  is  an  authority  cm  onguestioned  cre- 
dentials as  to  the  government  and  devel- 
opment of  our  State.  His  article  will, 
therefore,  be  of  Interest  to  our  colleagues 
and  to  people  everywhere  vho  are  In- 
terested in  the  progress  of  our  country. 

I,  therefore.  Insert  the  article  in  the 
Recoed  for  today,  as  follows: 

WATCBimS  NOBTR   CaIOLINA  OBOW 

(By  Uoyd  Orlflln) 

By  what  yardstick  do  you  measure  the 
growth  o<  a  rapidly  growing  state?  People, 
property,  roads,  scboois.  tactoriet,  farms, 
bomefl.  income,  all  go  to  make  up  a  state, 
but  wben  tbat  state  Is  Nortb  Caroltna  tbe 
measuring  rod  must  be  lengthened  to  In- 
clude such  items  as  pageants,  travel  in  a 
"Variety  Vacation  Land,"  an  unusual  public 
■cbool  syatem,  a  fine  blgbway  system,  a 
■ound  fiscal  policy,  and  a  congenial  atmos- 
phere In  which  to  live  and  make  a  living. 

About  tbe  only  thing  which  has  not 
grown  In  North  Carolina  since  World  War  n 
is  tbe  number  of  square  miles  which  make  up 
the  total  area  of  tbe  State,  which  remains 
constant  at  ■63,^12.  Of  this,  3,645  square 
miles  comprise  the  water  area  made  up  of 
rivers  and  sounds  which  provide  consider- 
able revenue  and  recreation  for  our  citizens 
and  visitors. 


The  State  la  peopled  with  a  constantly 
growing  population.  In  1960  there  were  4,- 
003,000  inhabltanU,  increasing  to  6,000,000 
in  1»6S.  and  estimated  to  reach  6.000.000  by 
1985.  In  1900  the  females  outnumbered  the 
males  by  60,000 — and  the  Whites  outnum- 
bered the  non-Whites  by  2.242,000. 

Tbe  people  of  North  Carolina  are  a  home- 
lOvlng  people,  m  1»S0  they  had  094,441  homes, 
which  number  was  Increased  to  1,3*4,000 
by  1965.  Wlfb  much  bome-buildlng  going 
on  In  all  sections  of  ttie  State  during  tbe 
past  two  yean.  It  would  be  safe  to  estimate 
that  today  the  total  number  of  homes  Is  ap- 
proximately 1.600,000. 

rmopaarr  valoations 
In  the  brief  span  of  six  years  tbe  property 
valuations  of  the  State  have  Increased  from 
$8  billion  to  $13.6  billion,  or  64  per  cent. 
This  Is  a  remarkaUe  growth  for  such  a  brief 
period.  Since  the  State  does  not  levy  a  prop- 
erty tax  there  aeems  to  be  enough  taxable 
property  at  a  moderate  tax  rate  to  supply  the 
reasonable  needs  of  locid  government  with- 
out having  to  (Usturb  the  tax  rates  or  sources 
of  taxation  which  go  to  make  up  the  General 
Fund  of  the  State. 


Since  World  War  II  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual drifting  away  of  farm  labor  to  the  urban 
centers,  resulting  in  fewer  farms  under  ctil- 
tlvatlon.  In  1960  there  were  212,000  farms 
In  North  Carolina  and  by  1967  there  were 
only  173,000  farms  ta  the  State.  However, 
the  size  of  the  farms  had  increased  from  an 
average  of  83.4  acres  in  1969  to  97.1  acres  In 
1964.  Also  the  price  per  acre  had  Increased 
from  $193.44  In  1069  to  $357.16  in  1964.  Na- 
turally a  considerable  portion  of  this  land 
with  acreage  allotments  of  cotton,  tobacco 
and  peanuts  win  sell  for  an  above-average 
price  of  $500  per  acre,  and  some  of  It  la  not 
for  sale  at  any  jolce. 

FAXM  nCPLOTlfXNT 

Just  six  years  ago  there  were  418.000  work- 
ers employed  on  tbe  fanos,  whUe  In  1967  the 
number  had  dwliuUed  to  307,000.  This  loss  of 
111,000  In  six  years  shows  a  decline  ot  about 
30,000  workers  par  year.  And  this  farm  migra- 
tion accounts  for  much  of  tlie  population 
pressure  on  tbe  wtaa  centecsw  On  the  farms, 
however,  this  loss  has  been  largely  oompen- 
sated  by  tbe  Increasing  use  gt  farm  ma- 


chinery. In  fact  tbe  cash  Income  from  the 
farms  of  North  Carolina  has  increased  from 
$1,066,000,000  m  1940  to  $1,266,000,000  in  1966, 
with  an  even  largef  return  expected  for  1967. 
Nevertbeleea,  with  the  Increasing  cost  of  farm 
machinery,  seed  and  fertlllaer,  cultivation 
and  harvest  costs,  we  are  witnessing  a  rapidly 
rising  cost  of  food  prices  which  will  continue 
in  the  years  ahead,  giving  rise  to  some  per- 
plexing cost  problems  to  be  solved  by  the 
state  and  national  legislative  forums  of  tbe 
future. 

KMrLOTM^MT  AND  FATSOLL 

One  reliable  meafurement  of  definite  prog- 
ress in  our  state  la  recent  years  comes  from 
the  Employment  insurance  Program  which 
supplies  the  f  ollow^g  flguree  on  employment 
and  payroll: 
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Payroll 


AversM 

WMKly 

wags 


1950 661.441 

1960 906,r 

1S66 1.174,fe4 


11.608.614,392  146.77 
3, 245. 119. 233  68.  81 
5,406,396,620    88.51 


The  ten  largest  employing  counties  of  the 
state  account  not  only  for  a  large  percentage 
of  North  CarollnaV  wealth,  but  a  sizeable 
■proportion  of  Its  payroll  as  well.  The  figures 
below  are  for  1966 :  ' 


Em  )loy* 


1.  Mecklenbure 12i 

2.  GuiHofd H 

3.  Forjyt* 7 

4.  Waks 41 

5.  Gaston 

6.  Catawba 

7.  Bancoaiba 

8.  Ourtum 

9.  Cabarnis 

10.  Alamanca 


Monthly     WMkljr   Empknr- 
averan       wa|«       ment 


payn 


tax  rati 


116 

1687,446 

$106.52 

$1.10 

060 

545,603 

9193 

1.08 

/32 

384,844 

10177 

.87 

286 

243,466 

95.00 

1.10 

899 

227,871 

89.62 

1.16 

983 

174,454 

83.91 

1.47 

967 

178,008 

85.65 

L35 

829 

158,182 

92.66 

1.20 

249 

137,850 

82.20 

.59 

548 

146,643 

89.39 

1.28 

MAir  Tw  AcruuniQ 

Many  of  those  who  left  the  farms  went  to 
the  factories,  where  they  were  again  faced 
with  increasing  tnechanlzation.  But  the 
number  of  factorial  has  Increased  so  rapidly 
during  the  past  tew  years  that,  despite  more 
machines  and  more  lat>or,  there  Is  still  a 
temporary  shortage  of  labor  in  some  sections 
of  the  State. 

In  fact,  the  accelerated  growth  of  manu- 
facturing since  1960  Is  very  noticeable.  In 
1958  tbe  number  <M  employees  m  manufac- 
turing in  North  ObroUna  was  461,000.  Five 
years  later  the  number  had  Increased  to 
531.000.  In  1968  tbe  manufacturing  payroU 
was  $1,488  million,  and  only  five  years  later 
the  payroU  had  increased  to  $2,003  billion. 
During  this  period  the  value  added  by  man- 
ufacture was  $3,077  billion  in  1958,  and  in 
five  years  later  this  figure  had  grown  to  an 
imbellevable  $4,666  blUion.  In  textUes  alone, 
the  value  added  by  manufacture  was  $1,013 
billion  in  1958  and  increased  to  $1,426  bilUon 
in  1963. 

In  1960  the  mills  of  North  Cartdlna  con- 

stOned  2,666,000  bales  of  cotton,  but  in  1963 

there  were  3,606,00$  bales  constmied.  During 

'  thl»  process  there  were  40,039  mllUon  spindle 

hours  consumed  in,  1963. 

MAirvnPACTTAB  or  ciCABXTns 

For  each  of  the  past  twenty-years  periods 
North  Carolina  has  produced  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  the  cigarettes  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  afbout  three  times  as  many 
as  its  nearest  compftitor,  Virginia. 

In  tobacco  the  miue  added  by  manufac- 
ture was  $604  million  in  1958,  which  In- 
creased to  $850  niilllon  in  1963. 

HIOHtTAT    STSTXK 

Today,  If  you  ride  across  the  country  from 
to  West  or  fsom  Nortb  to  South  and 
obeerve  the  passinf  landscape  with  Its  new 
"  factories,    hospitals,    schools    and 


modem  roads,  you  g6t  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
whether  the  state  you  are  passing  through 
Is  an  alert  and  progressive  state.  Here  the 
roads  on  which  you  travel  become  the  first 
indicator  of  the  local  progress,  and  It  Is  here 
that  North  Carolina  points  with  pride  to  its 
69.635  miles  of  State  highway  system,  c^ 
which  45.457  miles  are  paved. 

The  coming  of  this  system  of  paved  roads 
Into  all  areas  of  the  State  has  made  possible 
the  coming  of  a  whole  new  group  of  indus- 
tries, much  additional  skilled  empolyment, 
greatly  Increased  per  capita  Income,  and  a 
general  all-round  development  of  the  State. 
In  1966  the  travel  Indtistry  in  the  State  was 
estimated  at  $560  million;  vehicle  regis- 
tration increased  to  l.|71 1,000  cars  and  424,000 
trucks.  Taxes  paid  by  tbe  trucking  industry 
is  estimated  at  $1 12  mfilion. 

SCHOOL   TK4NSPOBTATIOK 

The  building  of  tbe  statewide  road  system 
has  made  p>o8slble  tbe  functioning  of  the 
statewide  public  school  system.  During  last 
year  in  North  Carolina,  of  tbe  1,200,000  chU- 
dren  attending  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  602.318  of  tbem  were  transported  to 
and  from  school  each  day  on  9.108  school 
buses,  for  a  total  distance  of  61.266.000  miles. 
Without  these  roads  and  buses  it  would  be 
impossible  to  operate  tbe  North  Carolina 
statewide  school  syst^ni  of  today. 

GENiatAI.    TRAVEL 

Using  1,711,000  automobiles  on  the  high- 
ways, together  with  many  thousands  of  out- 
of-state  cars  constantly  visiting  the  "Variety 
Vacation  State,"  spending  an  estimated  $560 
million  In  the  State  during  last  year,  it  la 
easy  to  recognize  travel  as  one  of  our  princi- 
pal sources  of  Income.  With  tbe  passing  of 
years  there  will  be  an  accelerated  increase 
In  both  in-state  and  out-of-state  car  travel, 
necessitating  the  biUldlng  of  many  new  mllea 
of  roads  with  the  latest  safety  features  for 
the  benefit  of  the  traveler.  Also  the  increase 
in  truck  travel  will  require  a  third  lane  of 
road  to  accommodate  tbe  ever  increasing 
amount  of  freight  moving  on  the  highways 
in  the  years  ahead,  the  number  of  highway 
miles  and  highway  Mvenue  will  both  have 
to  be  stepped  up  considerably  In  the  future. 


In  order  to  build  bfmes,  equip  farms,  con- 
'  struct  hospitals,  schools  or  factories,  let  con- 
tracts for  bridges,  daais  or  roads,  there  must 
be  a  sutKcient  amount  of  money  available  to 
get  the  Job  done.  So  It  is  with  pride  we  point 
to  the  ability  of  our  financial  Institutions 
to  provide  ample  funds  for  the  capital  needs 
of  our  institutions.  The  financial  capability 
in  Raleigh  of  the  FayettevUle  Street  financial 
Institutions  for  the  purposes  and  needs  of 
North  Carolina,  can  Well  be  compared  to  the 
Wan  Street  of  New  York  in  meeting  the 
financial  requirements  of  the  nation. 

This  financial  ability  of  North  Carolina  la 
one  of  the  surest  indices  of  how  well  and 
rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  North  Carolina 
since  World  War  n.  No  longer  is  It  necessary 
for  a  borrower  to  go  out  of  the  State  to  make 
a  sizeable  loan.  Today  the  assets  of  the  North 
Carolina  banks  have  grown  to  $5,641  billion. 
So  the  money  la  available  in  North  Carolina 
for  any  reasonable  and  necessary  construc- 
tion jOb  In  the  SUte. 

Also  during  the  p^  flTe  years  the  183 
building  and  loan  iintltutions  of  the  State 
have  Increased  ttxeir  assets  from  $1,377  mil- 
lion to  $2,385  miUlon.  And  this  assures 
needed  funds  for  botnebulldlng  for  almost 
every  community  of  tbe  State. 

LIFE  INBOaANCK 

The  pec^le  of  North  Carolina  are  great  be- 
lievers in  life  insiuaace  of  every  type  fram 
the  burial  policy  to  annuity  and  ordinary 
contracts.  For  this  kind  of  protection  so  wide- 
ly held  in  North  Carc4ina  in  1966,  there  were 
9,255,000  policies  in  force  Issued  in  the- 
amoimt  of  $19,851  million.  This  is  another 
source  of  considerable  borrowing  power  u 
weU  as  fine  protectloq  in  case  of  real  need. 
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XDTTCATIOir 

The  one  sure  and  certain  mark  of  progress 
in  any  state,  and  which  Is  pointed  to  with 
considerable  pride  in  North  Carolina,  is  the 
provision  made  for  the  training  of  our  Touth. 

In   the   midst   of    the    depression    of   the 
thirties,  and  the  closed  banks  of  that  period. 
the  Governor  and  General  Assembly  of  1933 
bad  the  foresight  and  courage   to  enact  a 
statewide  school  system  which  provided  that 
sll  the  chUdren  of  the  state,  regardless  of 
race  or  residence,  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  attend  public  school  for  eight  months  and 
eleven  years  (later  nine  months  and  twelve 
years)  at  public  expense.  It  provided  tl»at  the 
vouchers  of  aU   teachers  should   be   drawn 
oo  and  paid  by  tbe  State  TTeasvury.  That  in 
order  to  provide  the  money  for  this  service 
the  stete  shoiUd  increase  the  then  current 
tax  rates,  and  add  to  these  funds  the  re- 
venue from  a  three-per  cent  retail  sales  tax. 
Today  the  50.000  school  personnel,  including 
teachers.    Janitors    and    school    bus    drivers, 
are  all  paid  from  this  fund.  Thus  the  State 
undertakes    the    primary    responsibility    for 
the  support  of  the  entire  public  school  sys- 
tem without  a  tax  on  property.  Property  taxes 
are  left  with  the  counties  and  cities  for  local 
purposes,  including  supplementary  support 
of  the  public   school   salaries.   Most   of   tbe 
states  provide  only  supplementary  support 
for  the  schools,  requiring  the  local  areas  to 
provide  the  primary  support.  In  North  Caro- 
lina It  is  beUeved  tliat  all  the  chUdren  of 
the  State  need  to  have  the  guarantee  of  a 
good  high  school  education,  which  only  the 
State  can  provide. 

Por  the  current  blennlum  (1067-60)  the 
1967  General  Assembly  appropriated  nearly 
one  billion  dollars  for  the  public  schools  and 
the  auxiliary  agencies.  More  than  $800  mll- 
Uon w  lllbe  spent  on  public  schools  alone, 
which  represents  76  cents  out  of  each  Oen- 
•ral  Fund  appropriated  dollar. 

HIGBXB    XDUCATION 

In  addition  to  the  appropriations  for 
public  schools  the  1967  General  Assembly 
provided  $173  million  for  the  operation  of 
North  Carolina's  sixteen  tax  supported  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  including  the 
Consolidated  University  and  the  newly 
created  regional  universities.  The  Legislature 
also  authorized  an  additional  $136  million  for 
capital  outlay  purposes  as  the  various  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  take  care  of 
their  most  pressing  expansion  problems. 

The  Community  College  system,  which  is 
relatively  new.  has  nevertheless  been  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds  during  recent  years 
and  Is  now  approaching  fifty  institutions  in 
•n  effort  to  serve  all  sections  al  tbe  State, 
lach  institution  is  "designed  to  serve  only 
eommuUng  adult  students — persona  of  any 
•ge,  race,  or  sex.  who  are  at  least  18  years  old 
and  not  attending  high  school." 

Approximately  120.000  students  will  attend 
these  colleges  during  the  ciurent  year.  The 
1967  General  Assembly  appropriated  $45  mil- 
Mon  for  this  work.  The  total  appropriation 
rer  education,  including  Primary.  Secondary, 
Higher  EducaUon  and  Community  coUeges 
wiuh^s  70  cents  out  of  each  General  Fund 
doUsr. 

Thus  in  North  CaroUna  heavy  emphasis  U 
placed  on  education  from  chUdhood  to  old 
•V  as  being  a  positive  public  service  which 
am  enable  our  people  to  lift  themselves  by 
»•»  own  bootstraps  so  as  to  enable  them 
»kaep  pace  with  the  fast  moving  economy 
»B  about  u«.  o  / 

BuiucAar 

J^^^  buUdings,  mlUlons  of  doUars,  hos- 
inai  beds  by  the  thousands,  paved  roads  by 
»e  thousands  of  mUes  in  aU  directions  of 
™»  compass,  and  schools  from  Infancy  to 
«^^  caps  and  gowns  for  aU  who  need  to 
«WM.  are  now  available  In  North  Carolina. 
5^  as  wonderful  as  are  these  material  things 
w  the  use  (rf  a  iuwf,  progressive  pM^le. 


they  do  not  fully  measure  nor  amply  describe 
what  it  means  to  be  a  cittaen  at  North 
Carolina. 

The  many  places  of  historical  and  current 
Interest  from  the  seashores  of  Dare  to  the 
craggy  peaks  of  Grandfather  or  MltcheU, 
Joined  together  by  thousands  of  miles  of 
scenic  interest  aU  through  the  mountains, 
favored  by  all  months  of  the  calendar  with 
tourism  weather,  makes  North  Carolina  a 
wonderful  place  to  own  a  home  and  make 
a  living. 


Hint  Cong  Aim  at  Coalition  With  Saigon 

E5CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  recently  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  since  it  went  gen- 
erally unnoticed,  I  am  ttUting  the  privil- 
ege of  including  it  in  the  Record  today 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  believe  this  article  gives  an  exceUent 
hint  of  developments  in  South  Vietnam 

The  article  follows : 
Hint  OOKG  Ane  at  Coalttion  Wrrn  Saigon 

CAPTUaXD  DocmiEKTS  Otttlinx  Stxatkgt 

Saigon,  Vietnam,  November  13. — There  are 
signs  that  hard-pressed  Viet  Cong  leaders 
may  be  preparing  to  seek  negotiations  with 
the  Saigon  regime  with  the  aim  of  setUng  uo 
a  coaUtlon  government. 

Newly-captured  conununlst  documents  in- 
dicate the  Viet  Cong  are  trying  to  seize  strat- 
egic areas  and  thus  put  themselves  in  a 
stronger  bargaining  position. 

AlUed  intelUgence  reports"  appear  to  bear 
out  this  strategy,  a  classic  communist  ma- 
neuver. 

paxDxcTS  talks  soon 

MaJ.  Gen.  Nguyen  Van  Manh  of  South  Viet 
Nam,  talking  vrtth  a  reporter,  predicted:  "The 
Viet  Cong  will  start  negotiations  soon  " 

Manh  is  commander  of  the  16  provinces 
below  Saigon  in  the  4th  Corps  area  which 
embraces  the  Mekong  delta,  long-time 
stronghold  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

Manh  said  liis  prediction  was  based  on 
documents  recently  seized  by  South  Viet- 
namese troops.  One  document  disclosed  Viet 
Cong  plans  to  Infiltrate  and  capture  two 
provinces  north  of  Saigon  and  on  the  border 
of  Cambodia. 

The  document  was  a  directive  Issued  by  tbe 
Viet  Cong's  high  command,  known  as  COSVN 
Central  Office  of  South  Viet  Nam,  based  in 
Tay  Ninh  province. 


dixectivs  discloses  plans 

This  directive  disclosed  plans  to  launch 
large  scale  attacks  in  Phuoc  Long  and  Binh 
Long  provinces  by  communist  troops  infll- 
tratlng  from  Cambodia. 

The  provinces  would  be  occupied,  tbe  di- 
recUve  said,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
negoUatlons  with  South  Viet  Nam.  During 
the  period  of  negotiations,  according  to  the 
plan,  the  troop  buUdup  would  continue  in 
both  provinces. 

If  the  negoUatlons  failed.  Viet  Cong  troops 
in  the  two  provmcea  would  be  ordered  to 
occupy  Saigon,  60  to  80  miles  to  the  south. 

An  allied  intelligence  officer,  ccanmenting 
^  this  document,  said:  "This  corresponds 
with  other  reports  about  the  Viet  Cong  pre- 
paring for  negotiations  on  a  ooaUtlon  gov- 
emmen*.-  As  far  as  could  be  learned,  there 
have  been  no  approaches,  either  official  or 
clandestine,  for  such  talks. 
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War  Protetb  Bflialead  HaBoi  Into  Playiaf 
WaitiBf  Gaac 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dal- 
las Times-Herald  recently  pointed  out  in 
an  editorial  that  nowhere  is  there  a  more 
avid  observer  of  the  American  political 
scene  than  North  Vietnam's  Ho  Chi 
Minh. 

The  superficial  signs  of  vocal  dissen- 
sion over  President  Johnson's  Vietnam 
poUcy  have  given  Hanoi  an  exaggerated 
impression  of  the  size,  strengUi,  and  in- 
fluence of  the  war  protestors. 

Knowing  that  they  cannot  defeat  us 
militarily,  the  Communist  leaders  in 
Hanoi  hope  to  outlast  us — as  they  did 
the  French— poUtically.  As  the  Times- 
Herald  notes,  recent  demonstrations 
have  misled  the  Hanoi  regime  to  believe 
that  their  "waiting  game  is  paying  off 
again." 

But  they  are  wrong.  Totalitarian  states 
have  never  understood  the  right  of  free 
speech  in  a  democratic  society.  We  are  a 
people  who  beUeve  in  open  discussion, 
but  who  do  not  equate  debate  with  dis- 
sent or  discourse  with  disloyalty. 

America's  patience  in  the  pursuit  of 
freedom  Is  as  great  as  her  military  might 
In  its  defense.  Americans  are  dlscon- 
tended  with  aU  wars— for  we  believe  in 
the  rational  settlement  of  disputes— but 
we  have  never  settled  for  a  transient 
peace  won  at  the  expense  of  smaU  na- 
tions. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  would  do  wdl  to  remem- 
ber this  lesson.  It  is  President  Johnson'* 
source  of  strength. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  Into 
the  Record  the  editorial  in  the  Dallaa 
Times-Herald.  *«»»«• 

[From    the    Dallas   Times   Hwald.   Nov.    16. 
1967] 
Ho  Reads — or  Misbeaos — the  Polls 
There  U  doubUesa  no  more  avid  reader  of 
American  presidential  popularity  poUs  these 
days  than  North   Vietnam's  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
Ho  8  rejection  of  President  Johnson's  Utest 
bid  to  negotiate  coincided  in  ironic  Juxtaposi- 
tion with  the  release  of  new  opUiion  sampl- 
ings which  show  the  President's  rating  on 
conduct  of  the  war  at  a  new  low  ebb 

Superficially.  Ho  seems  to  be  reading  the 
polls  more  accurately  than  we  caretoadmlt 
He  knows  he  cannot  defeat  United  States 
forces  mllitarily-at  least  without  vasUy  in- 
creased assistance  from  hU  BO  far  reluctan$ 
larger  Communist  allies.  But  he  is  counUn« 
^L  .f.  o"''"^  growing  naUonal  impatience 
and    distress   over    the    Involvement   amon« 

his  objective— or  at  least  a  Urge  part  of  it- 
through  a  relatively  more  faTOrable  seto^ 

.i^'^^^  ***  outward  signs  of  U.S.  dissen- 
sion—the peace  demonstraUons.  the  erowin* 
congressional  criUcs.  the  noisy  radical  lefSt" 
frmge— have  given  the  North  Vietnamese  an 
^I^^l^rt  ^Pf««»0'i  »'  the  war  protesters' 
t^f.^^  ^  -"*'  *•"*  °^  government  and  their 
abuity  to  Infiuence  national  policy.  But  the 
North  8  leader  tends  to  take  the  longer  view 
<w  the  decades-old  Indochian  struggle.  Th» 
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French  Ured  and  pulled  out,  and  there  ap- 
pears ample  encouragement — not  only  from 
the  Tocal  peacenik  minority  but  frcun  the 
scientific  samplings  of  the  silent  mass  of 
TT.'S.  citizenry — that  the  waiting  game  is  pay- 
ing €iB  again. 

Ho's  error  Is  in  equating  dissatisfaction 
over  the  war  with  the  prospect  of  unilateral 
American  withdrawal.  He  Is  relying  on  coming 
elections  to  translate  the  evident  national 
discontent  into  a  much  more  peace-minded 
and.  he  hopes  a  peace-at-any-prtce-mlnded 
administration.  But  although  most  Ameri- 
cans obviously  are  not  happy  over  the  war. 
that  does  not  mean  they  will  vote  to  abandon 
the  commitment  to  South  Vietnam.  Even  in 
the  peacenik  haven  of  San  Francisco  only  a 
small  minority  favored  withdrawal  In  a  re- 
cent referendum.  Bo's  waiting  game  is  a  risky 
gamble  with  the  American  temperament.  If 
impatience  tilggers  more  strenuoiis  V.3.  mlll- 
tai7  effort,  his  strategy  may  prove  disastrous. 


VMtBam  Protests:  There's  m  Right  aad  a 
WroBf  Way 


KXTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

OF   inCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Monday.  November  27.  1967 

Mr.  DINQEZli.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  in  tbe  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNGRxssioNAL  RccoBo  an 
editorial,  entitled  "Vietnam  Protests: 
There's  a  Right  and  a  Wnmg  Way," 
which  was  carried  In  the  November  24, 
1967.  issue  6t  Detroit's  Dally  Express. 

The  editorial  follows: 
VinwAX  PBOTsaOB:  THbo's  a  Right  ako  a 
WkONO  Wat 
(By  William  V.  Sudomier) 

Tou  could  take  yoiir  pick  of  Vietnam  pro- 
test stories  the  other  day.  Two  caught  our 
eyes. 

One  was  about  the  four  United  States 
sallcra  who  deserted  the  aircraft  carrier  In- 
trepid In  Tokosuka.  Japan,  a  month  ago.'  The 
sailors,  somehow,  wound  up  in  Moscow. 

The  saUora  were  interviewed  at  a  Moscow 
televMon  station.  They  qpoke  English,  and 
their  answers  were  translated  into  Russian. 

Airman  Apprentice  Craig  W.  Anderson,  a 
slender  30  year-old  with  a  bushy  mustache. 
said  he  hoped  he  and  the  other  deserters 
would  Inspire  others  to  do  likewise. 
°  Inspire,  that's  tbe  word  be  used. 

Anderson  continued: 

"Through  our  action,  we  would  like  other 
people  throughout  the  world  to  follow  our 
footsteps  In  opposing  American  aggreaslon  in 
Vietnam.  They  should  realize  that  this  is  a 
war  of  oppression  and  not  a  war  to  preserve 
freedom." 

We're  not  going  to  argue  whether  our  Viet- 
nam policy  is  wrong  or  right. 

But  Anderson  is  wrong.  — 

Wrong  for  deserting. 

The  other  Vietnam  protest  story  was  about 
an  anti-war  demonstration  at  San  Joee  State 
College. 

Tbe  report  Is  that  60  policemen  charged  a 
crowd  of  2,000  students  after  the  youngsters 
refused  to  disperse.  The  police  fired  tear  gas 
and  grenades  and  knocked  down  three  stu- 
dents as  the  students  smashed  windows  at 
the  college. 

The  protest  was  against  an  on-campus  re- 
cruiting drive  by  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  which 
turns  out  napalm 

Again,  we're  not  going  to  argue  whether  our 
Vietnam  policy  is  wrong  or  right. 


But  the  stttdents  were  wrong. 

Wrong  because  they  refused  to  obey  a  po- 
lice order  to  disperse. 

Wrong  because  they  touched  oB  violence. 

There  are.  thank  God,  some  absolutes.  De- 
sertion Is  wrong.  Refusal  to  obey  an  order  by 
a  lawfully  established  police  agency  Is  wrong. 

The  right  place  to  settle  real  or  imagined 
wrongs  Is  not  by  desertion  («  violence. 

A  long  time  ago,  we  established  an  orderly 
system  to  redress  wrongs. 

In  a  free  society,  the  right  place  to  redress 
wrongs  is  at  the  polls. 
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Draft  aad  Dissent 


Mr. 

Lewis  B 
Service  Dl: 


EXTEff SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  pONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   ICINNXBOTA 
USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

y,  November  27.  1967 

Mr.  Speaker,  Oen. 
,ey,  the  National  Selective 
tor,  recently  recommended 
that  collegQ  students  who  interfere  with 
the  draft  or  with  campus  military  re- 
cruitment lose  their  deferment  and  be 
drafted  immediately.  The  use  of  the  draft 
as  a  penal  device  is,  as  the  following 
editorial  Iitm  the  Minneapolis  Tribime 
points  out,  B  clear  distortion  of  its  pur- 
pose: I 

DISTOBTINC    THE    PURPOSI    Or   THE    DSArT 

The  purpose  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem is  to  p^vide  manpower  to  meet  the 
obligations  drthe  nation's  military  services. 
The  draft  was  never  Intended  as  a  penal 
device,  and  tbe  services  are  not  correctional 
Institutions.  Although  the  draft  procedure 
often  falls  tiiort  of  absolute  equity  In  its 
choice  of  yoiimg  men,  the  basic  concept  is 
one  of  attempted  fairness. 

Such  ideal  may  seem  elementary,  but  the 
national  dlr  «tor  of  Selective  Service,  Oen. 
Lewis  B.  Henhey,  has  flouted  them  with  his 
recent  recommendation  that  college  students 
should  lose  their  deferment  If  found  Inter- 
fering with  military  recruiting.  Minnesota 
draft  officials  say  this  means  illegal  forms  of 
protest,  such  as  physically  threatening  re- 
cruiters or  scaring  off  potential  enlistees. 

It  Is  iindcrstandable  that  draft  officials 
are  dismayed  when  students  designated  as 
temporarily  Immune  to  the  draft  because 
their  college  work  Is  "in  the  national  inter- 
est" are  found  blocking  the  recruiting  sys- 
tem, which  Is  also  In  the  national  interest. 
Although  peaceful  protest  demonstrations 
are  not  to  be  quashed  in  a  free  society,  out- 
right obstructionism  and  threats  against 
legal  procedvres  should  not  be  condoned. 

But  there  are  other  laws  to  cope  with 
those  disturDlng  the  peace,  disrupting  offices 
and  intimidating  personnel.  To  use  the  draft 
Itself  as  a  punitive  measure  against  offend- 
ing students  is  a  distortion  of  the  meaning 
of  Selective  Service,  a  negation  of  draft- 
board  Judgment  as  to  suitability  of  Induct- 
ees, and  an  bisult  to  America's  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam  snd  to  its  veterans  of  past  wars. 

The  sami  reasoning  is  followed  in  the 
following  ecitorlal  from  Life  magazine: 
THx  Dratt  Is  No  Answix  to  Dissent 

If  there  1^  one  man  who  ought  to  know 
all  there  is  t^  know  about  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice system,  it  Is  Lt.  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey, 
director  of  the  draft  since  1941.  By  his  latest 
(llrectlve  to  local  boards,  though,  the  general 
seems  to  Indicate  that  he  has  lost  track  at 
where  the  diaft  fits  into  the  American  con- 
stitutional svstem. 


Bothered  by  dampus  anti-Vietnam  war  pro- 
tests, Hershey  has  advised  local  boards  to 
withdraw  defennents  and  immediately  dratt 
students  who  Interfere  with  the  draft  w 
campus  military  recruiters.  Hershey's  out- 
rage at  the  forfa  some  campus  protests  hsv« 
taken  is  understandable.  But  his  ill-consid- 
ered suggestion  that  draft  boards  become,  in 
effect,  prosecutors  and  juries  must  be  ruled 
out  of  order. 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  aske^  Hershey  to  rescind  hlG  direc- 
tive, p<Mntlng  out  that  it  "sets  down  such 
a  vague  standard  that  local  board  may  in- 
duct  persons  for  tbe  exercise  of  constitutional 
rights.  The  mere  existence  of  this  undefined 
power  to  use  the  draft  as  a  punitive  instru- 
ment must  therefore  have  a  chilling  effect 
upon  academic  freedom  and  free  speech  and 
assembly  as  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment." I 

A  ^tpup  of  congressmen  branded  Hershey** 
plan  "a  flafrrant  denial  of  due  process  clearly 
designed  to  reprices  dissent  against  the  war 
in  Vietnam." 

A  student  d^es  not  lose  his  right  to  dU- 
sent  simply  because  his  military  service  hai 
been  deferred.  &y  tbe  same  token,  a  student 
Is  as  liable  as  any  other  American  to  the 
penalties  that  apply  to  trespasses  and  dU- 
orders  that  overstep  legal  bounds. 

Whether  or  not  General  Hershey  resclndi 
his  directive  before  it  reaches  a  court  test. 
he  has  done  a  0taaenice  to  the  Selective  Serr- 
ice  system  he  helped  foimd.  The  draft,  with 
all  its  imperfeetlons,  Is  the  best  system  ve 
have  yet  been  able  to  devise  to  choose  tho«e 
men  who  will  represent  us  all  by  serving  when 
not  all  ablebod^ed  men  are  needed. 

To  use  the  (k«ft  as  a  form  of  punishment 
is  to  stiggest  t4  the  men  in  Vietnam — where 
draftees  make  up  37%  of  tbe  Army  troops- 
that  their  units  are  also  handy  as  penal 
battalions.  ThA  suggestion  Is  demeaning  to 
the  armed  services — even  If  some  draftee  vet- 
erans of  Vietnam  might  understandably  like 
to  have  a  hand  In  the  basic  training  of 
drafted  dissenters. 


The 


Deci 


tor's  Dilemma 


EXTENfelON  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

Of  NXW   JXESXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  call  to  thelattentlon  of  our  colleagues 
an  interesting  article  in  the  Newark  Sun- 
day Star  Ledger  of  November  26,  1967, 
about  one  of!  the  most  beloved  and  re- 
spected citizehs  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Edwin 
H.  Albano.      j 

Dr.  Albano  is  a  truly  selfless  physi- 
cian whose  sUperb  skill  in  forensic  p*- 
thology  is  coupled  with  deep  compassion 
and  concern  fbr  his  fellow  man.  Counties 
persons  in  alliwalks  of  life  have  benefited 
from  Dr.  Albano's  professional  talenti, 
but  more  thfui  that  they  have  drawn 
strength  and] inspiration  from  his  noble 
spirit  and  imlderstanding  heart.  He  «U 
himself — andj  meets — ^what  would  be  Im- 
possibly high  standards  for  lesser  men, 
and  thus  with  his  incredibly  crowded 
schedule  he  oould  find  time  to  can?  * 
the  long  campaign  to  create  the  post  (t 
State  medical  examiner  to  which  Qom- 
nor  Hughes  has  now  nominated  him.  Dr- 
Albano  is  quitted  in  the  article  as  bdv 
determined  t6  have  one  of  the  best  Stttt 


medical  examiners  ofBces  in  the  country. 
His  fellow  citizens  are  ctmfldoit  that 
with  Dr.  Albano's  habit  of  excellence  it 
will  be  the  very  best. 
Ths  Doctob's  DaxuMA :  Albaito's  Too  Bust 

To  Takx  Vacatioh 

(By  Nancy  Razen) 

Dr.  Edwin  H.  Albano  hasn't  taken  a  vaca- 
tion in  20  years,  which  is  Just  the  way  he 
likes  It. 

Last  week  Dr.  Albano,  Essex  County  medi- 
cal examiner  for  the  past  14  years,  was 
nominated  by  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  to  fill 
the  newly  created  post  of  state  medical  ex- 

aoilner.  Confirmation  of  the  appointment 

considered  a  fait  accompli — will  probably 
keep  Dr.  Albano,  long  one  of  Newark's  best- 
known  figures,  from  a  vacation  for  many 
years  to  come  .  .  .  and  the  prospect  cotildn't 
please  him  more. 

"I  feel  like  my  work  gives  me  all  the  satis- 
factlmi  I  could  ever  get  from  a  vacaUon." 
tbe  68-year-old  Dr.  Albano  confessed  during 
a  quiet  moment  in  the  oozy  den  of  his  Short 
Hills  home. 

•This  new  Job  Is  going  to  mean  round-the- 
dock  work  every  day  of  the  week  including 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays.  I  guess  I'm 
Just  one  of  those  people  who  has  to  keep 
working  all  the  time,"  he  smiled,  with  more 
than  a  trace  of  contentment. 
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Around  Essex  County  this  dedication,  plus 
a  virtuaUy  constant  avallablUty.  hias  caused 
Albano  to  be  known  as  a  "doctor's  doctor  " 
There  are  many  who  add  that,  parUcularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  county  offices,  he  is  also 
tbe  lawyers'  doctor,  the  Judges'  doctor  the 
poUUcians'  doctor  and,  in  fact,  general  prac- 
titioner to  the  man  on  the  street. 

It  is  a  situation  that  must  be  amusing  to 
Dr.  Albano.  who  pracUced  medicine  privately 
for  only  six  months  before  deciding  it  was 
not  for  him. 

•T.  think  you  have  to  have  a  certain  temper- 
ament and  disposition  for  that."  he  said 
"which  I  found  I  did  not  have." 

ftancls  R.  Glnley.  Dr.  Albano's  secretary  in 
as  eoimty  medical  examiner's  office,  explains 
the  development  this  way. 

"Everyone  has  confldenoe  In  him  The 
Jwlges  or  the  elected  officials  will  go  to  a  doc- 
tor when  they're  ill,  but  they  usually  make  a 
pototof  going  to  Dr.  Albano  for  a  final  opln- 
Mwhich,"  be  adds,  "they  consider  gospel " 

ThMe  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  mystique 
Of  authority  and  warm-heartedness  has 
•mwged  around  the  heavy-set  physician 
with  distinguished  looking  hair  and  a  thick 
oruah  of  mustache. 

"There's  not  a  person  In  this  world."  says 

St  r?i  °f^''^.  "Who  can  say  a  bad  word 
•bout  Dr.  Albano." 

ANOTHXR   ACCOLADE 

Ju'Jjo*,'**^?***  °^'"  "^J*  '^^^  Lan- 
gwia  Who  is  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 

SliSL^'  Columbus  Hospital  on  whoee 
w«rt--one  of  many— Albano  serves. 

*«,  but  to  the  community  and  to  his 
»5Jlly,"  Langella  continues 

mforml^°°'  *''°^  "^^  ■"^•'««  hM  been 
SuS^'^  y^"'  *■  *  "«<l«ent  visitor  to  the 
to-^^i"^  "1°^,*  °^  ^^  daughter  and  son- 
S  U^^  T'^  ""  ^^'^  Restalno.  And 
(ten  ^^  "^^  grandfather  to  their  young- 

Oo^*„  S.  ^'^^"'•-  who  U  with  the  Essex 
^ty  Engineers  office,  resides  wlth^ 
Att«ho  in   the    four-room   house   in   Short 

«  Diack  that  nestles  in  grove  of  evergreens. 

OFTEl*   AT   LAB 

Dr^^S*  ^  °°*  **  ***»»•'  or  m  his  office, 
cUniMfJ^?,,*;'^  '""'^'y  *^  'ound  at  his 
nS^f  1'°^  laboratory  in  East  Orange, 
2^1ag  the  administering  of  blood  teste 
•|^  tolerance    tests    and    other   critical 

ft  to  probably  more  than  a  rumor  that 


many  a  laboratory  patiwit  has  walked  out 
paying  no  more  than  he  can  poeslbly  afford^ 
at  Dr.  Albano's  insistence. 

The  profession  that  now  takes  up  so  much 
of  his  time  and  has  won  him  so  much  rApect 
was.  Dr.  Albano  admits,  not  exacUy  his 
choice.  His  parents  were  Immigrants,  he 
pointed  out,  who  more  or  lees  directed  their 
son  into  medicine  through  their  drive  toward 
self -Improvement.  But  his  eventual  specialty 
in  forensic  pathology  was  a  field  of  his  own 
choosing. 

Bom  in  Harrison  and  raised  in  Newark. 
Dr.  Albano  graduated  from  Barringer  High 
School.  He  went  on  to  earn  a  BS.  at  New 
York  umversity  in  1929  and  his  MU.  from 
the  University  and  Bellevue  Medical  CoUege 
four  years  later.  He  interned  at  Newark 
Memorial  Hospital. 

DISTINCnvX  HONOK 

At  the  time  Dr.  Harrison  S.  Martland 
was  Essex  County's  Medical  Examiner. 

"I'd  heard  about  Dr.  Martland  even  whUe 
going  to  medical  school,"  Dr.  Albano  recalled. 
'Td  heard  his  lectures  and  watched  him 
perform  autopsies." 

So  It  was  not  surprising  that  after  the  six 
months  of  private  practice.  Dr.  Albano  he- 
came  associated  with  Dr.  Martland.  The 
young  doctor  then  went  on  to  become 
certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Pathology. 
He  believes  he  may  be  the  only  New  Jer- 
sey doctor  currenUy  certified  In  forensic 
pathology.- 

The  speciality  Is  not  the  only  character- 
isUc  of  Dr.  Martland  that  Dr.  Albano  chose 
to  follow  through. 

It  was  Dr.  Martland  who  tried  four  times 
unsuccessfully,  to  pioneer  legislation  cre- 
ating a  state  medical  examiner's  office,  a 
bureau  that  would  correct  the  the  falUngs 
of  the  antiquated  coroner  system.  Since  Dr 
Martland  s  death.  Dr.  Albano  has  taken  up 
the  crxosade  which  culminated  last  week  in 
the  abolishment  of  the  coroner  system  and 
the  creation  of  the  state  office. 

"It  was  a  question  of  timing,"  Dr.  Albano 
reflected.  "I  think  the  CoMX)llno  case  trig- 
gered the  whole  thing  and  made  everyone 
aware  of  the  very  essential  need  for  a  state 
medical   examiner's   office." 

Certainly  the  events  of  last  week  have 
given  Dr.  Albano  reastm  for  "a  feeUng  of 
satisfaction." 

But  he  sees  the  months  ahead  even  more 
as  a  challenge  "to  do  a  good  Job." 

coobohtatx  ruNcnous 
^^"^Jot  of  my  work  wUl  be  to  coordinate 
the  functions  of  all  the  counties"  he  ex- 
plained. .     -«.  « 

Since  there  are  not  enough  spedalista 
in  forensic  medicine  anywhere  in  the  state 
Dr.  Albano  will  also  concentrate  on  inform- 
ing his  medical  counterparts  through  films 
discussions  and  lectures,  much  as  he  always 
hasbeen  known  for  doing  in  Essex  County 
There's  nothing  new  about  the  work," 
Dr.  Albano  noted.  "It  simply  involves  a 
peater  territory  than  the  one  to  which  I 
have  been  limited  in  the  past. 

•'I  want  to  vindicate  the  people's  trust 
and   confidence   in   sponsoring  this   office," 

Dr.  Albano  concluded. 

"And  I  am  determined  to  have  one  of  the 
best  state  medical  examiner's  offices  In  the 
country.  Oth»wlse,"  he  said,  "I  wouldn't 
even  think  of  becoming  Involved." 


Alarming  Facts  Aboot  Dropoats 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  D.  FORD 

OP   MICHIGAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  • 

Monday.  November  27,  1997 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Gfeieaker 
the  problem  of  high  school  dropouts  is 


one  of  the  most  serious  facing  our  Nation 
today.  In  an  era  when  high  school  edu- 
cation has  become  virtually  a  prerequi- 
site to  success  in  life,  we  have  hundred* 
of  thousands  of  youngsters  "dropping 
out"  of  high  school  for  a  multitude  of 
reasons. 

I  was  shocked  and  dismayed  recently 
tolearn  that  28  percent  of  students  who 
begin  the  nintli  grade  in  Michigan  do 
not  go  on  to  graduate  from  high  schooL 
This  startling  figure  was  published  in  a 
research  monograph  compUed  by  the 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Educatl(Mi. 

An  excellent  breakdown  and  analysia 
of  this  monograph  was  written  by  Harry 
Howard,  superintendent  of  the  Wayne 
Community  School  District,  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  It  was  published  in 
the  Associated  Newspapers.  I-lnclude  the 
article  in  the  Record,  and  I  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  aa 
follows: 

SCHOOL    Rbpoxt:     ALAxscmo    Facts    About 

Daopotrrs 

(By  Harry  Howard,  superintendent,  Wayne 

Conunvmlty  School  District) 

In  August,  1967  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion released  Research  Monograph  No  7  This 
research  gives  some  pertinent  Information 
regarding  pubUc  high  school  dropouts  In 
Michigan  for  the  196&-«6  schocd  year  It  Is 
the  latest  stete  wide  Informatton  available. 
This  report  Is  the  fourth  annual  In-depth 
analysia  of  pubUc  high  school  dropouts  In  th* 
state  of  Michigan. 

It  Is  Important  to  keep  In  mind  that  th« 
deflnlUon  of  the  term  "dropout"  used  in  the 
study  was  as  foUows:  A  student  of  the 
Michigan  pubUc  schools  is  considered  a  drop- 
out if  he  or  she  is  dropped  from  the  school 
membership  roU  for  any  reason  except  death 
prior  to  graduation  or  completion  of  a  pro- 
pam  of  studies  and  falls  to  make  provisions 
to  transfer  to  another  school  which  would 
provide  courses  leading  to  completion  of  » 
high  school  educaUon. 

Some  alarming  facts  that  were  hlghllrtited 
In  the  report  are:  28%  of  studenU  attending 
the  ninth   grade  in   the  state   of  Mlchlgam 
do  not  graduate  from  high  school;  7%  of  the 
students  in  each  grade,  9-12,   dropped  out 
during  the   1966-66  school  year    This  U  an 
increase  of  .3%  over  1964-65.  There  are  Indi- 
cations that  the  reason  for  this  is  the  fact 
that  better  recw^s  are  being  kept  today;  the 
ten   Intermediate  districts   with   the   lowest 
average  annual  dropout  rate  averaged  3  09% 
or  less  than  one-half  of  the  average  for  the 
state;  the  ten  highest  Intmnedlate  dlstricu 
averaged  8.4%  for  the  year:  the  ten  Inter- 
mediate districts  with  the  highest  percent  of 
dropouts  accounted  for  68%  of  all  dropouts 
in  the  state:  of  the  36,210  dropouts  In  1^66- 
66  about  63.6%  were  from  the  Detroit  metro- 
poutan  area.  This  area  contains  45%  of  the 
total  number  of  pupils  in  the  state:  of  the 
ten  intermediate  school  districts  with  the 
lowest  average   annual   dropout   rates,   four 
are  located  In  the  upper  penlnsuU. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  more  com- 
plete Information  is  available  today  on  the 
percentage  of  dropouts  than  ever  before  Un- 
doubtedly the  small  increase  in  the  number 
of  dropouts  U  reflected  in  better  records 
keeping  by  local  school  districts.  The  im- 
petus for  this  has  been  provided  by  the  state 
tnrough  a  holding  power  committee  Staff 
members  from  the  Wayne  Community  School 
District  have  been  involved  In  a  study  of  th* 
holding  power  of  Michigan  schools. 

In  Wayne  County,  the  following  figures  ara 
signiflcant.  In  the  Detroit  city  schools  9  270 
boys  and  girls  dropped  out  during  the'  1966- 
66  rehool  year.  6.162  of  these  were  boys  and 
4,118  were  girls.  The  dropout  rate  for  th« 
year  for  the  Detroit  city  schools  was  12  8% 
The  school  district  In  Wayne  County  with 
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the  lowest  dropout  rate  ma  the  Oroese  Polnte 
PubUc  Schools  with  a  total  ogf  U%. 

In  the  Wayne  CJommiinlty  School  District 
In  grade*  9  through  13  there  were  357  drop- 
outs. Of  these,  313  were  boys  and  145  were 
girls.  TUs  represented  a  9.3%  dropout  rate. 

Of  the  43  districts  In  Wayne  Cminty, 
13399  pupils  dropped  out  of  school.  Of  this 
'  number  7,871  were  boys  and  5,725  were  girls. 
Tills  represents  an  average  of  9.5%  for  the 
entire  county.  We  take  little  pride  in  below 
average  In  this  important  matter,  357  futiire 
cltlsens  are  less  than  adequately  equipped  to 
meet  present  day  requirements  for  employ- 
ment. Many  of  our  programs  today  are  de- 
signed for  this  group.  In  a  day  when  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  many  however  the 
lure  of  a  job  becomes  great.  A  few  years  ago 
some  of  these  students  would  have  returned 
to  school  after  unsuccessftU  attempts  at  em- 
ployment. 

The  statistics  above  contain  social  dyna- 
mite for  tlfe  state.  At  a  time  when  the  de- 
mand for  services  for  technically  trained  indi- 
viduals is  at  a  i>eak,  some  of  these  students 
go  imamployed  for  lack  of  skills.  Training 
programs  designed  to  qualify  them  for  today's 
labor  maiket  are  expensive.  The  main  thrust 
todJty  la  to  find  ways  to  train  these  individ- 
\ials  to  be  productive  contributing  members 
of  society. 


Tax-Exempt  FonndatioBS      > 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxiNots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  IS,  1967 

Mr.  COIUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
•sain  hearing  a  great  deal  about  tax- 
exempt  foundations.  In  these  days  of 
record-breaking  budget  deficits  and  de- 
mands for  a  10-percent  surtax,  we  need 
all  the  information  we  can  get  on  this 
important  subject. 

My  colleagues  will  be  Interested  In  a 
letter  which  A.  Chauncey  Newltn  re- 
cently addressed  to  McGeorge  Bundy, 
president  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  in 
which  he  asked  Mr.  Bundy  for  certain 
additional  data. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  letter:  z"^) 

DSAB  Mr.  BtrMDT:  The  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday.  October  15th,  reporting  on  your 
address  to  the  60th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  says  that 
you  criticized  educational  Institutions  for 
lack  of  "candor"  in  their  financial  reports, 
and  that  such  reports  did  not  contain  "clear- 
ly stated  facts  and  flgvires." 

In  the  Pord  Poundation  annual  report  for 
1966,  page  60,  "Administrative  Expenses"  are 
simply  divided  between  "Program  adminis- 
trmtton"  and  "Oeneral  administration,"  for 
a  total  ot  98, 160,673.  In  view  of  your  recent 
comments,  presumably  in  the  forthcoming 
report  tor  1067  there  wiU  be  included  con- 
siderably more  detaU  with  respect  to  these 
items. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that,  among 
other  things,  it  would  be  reasonable  for  the 
Ford  Foundation  voluntarily  to  disclose  as 
much  information  as  to  compensation  to  the 
highest  paid  executives  and  other  remunerat- 
ed officials  as  Is  required  of  private  corpora- 
tions for  proxy  solicitation  purposes. 

In  yoxir  1966  rep<^,  by  way  at  Justifying 
your  announced  Intention  not  to  let  the  Pord 
Poundation  get  any  smaller,  you  stated  (page 
IV): 


"We  find  there  is  no  present  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  world  wiU  have  less  need  of  a 
large  founcfettion  in  1980  than  In  1967;  the 
forces  we  ^Ip  to  coiuiterbalance  are  not 
likely  to  bel  smaller — the  need  for  an  inde- 
pendent agency  not  likely  to  be  less.  Ek>  we 
accept,  for  ftow,  a  clear  obligation  to  preserve 
our  endowment  for  our  successors." 

It  Is  reported  that  In  your  talk  last  week 
you  said  that  the  average  financial  report  of 
a  university  "Is  comprehensible  only  to  its 
writer,  if  to  him."  We  respectfully  point  out 
that  the  above  cryptic  statement  by  you  in 
the  1966  Ford  Foundation  report  is  not  com- 
prehensible to  some  of  us,  and  we  trust  that 
In  the  1967  report  you  will  explain  it,  since 
apparently  It  is  the  way  you  Justify,  in  your 
own  thlnkitkg,  the  retention  of  private  un- 
trammeled  (way  over  the  huge  public  funds 
of  the  Ford  Foundation. 

It  has  been  nine  months  since  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  economic  repK>rt  to  Congress  on 
January  26t^,  recommended  to  Congress  that 
It  adopt  legislation  with  respect  to  private 
foundations.  Presumably,  this  reconunenda- 
tlon  will  be  acted  upon  in  due  course.  It 
would  seem  clear  that  whatever  legislative 
proposals  ane  submitted  should  include  some- 
thing on  l^e  subject  of  how  large  a  tax- 
exempt  fund  (in  effect,  raised  by  taxation) 
Should  a  smaU  group  of  private  individuals 
have  the  pajwer  to  control.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
considered  In  order  to  Include  in  the  1967 
Ford  Foundation  annual  report  a  discussion 
of  this  question,  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  are  In  terested  in  the  subject. 
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regard  and  rei  pect  for  their  parents.  In  fact, 
we  aU  too  frequently  read  of  rebellious  acti 
that  tend  to  indicate  youttiful  disdain  tat 
traditional  family  unity  and  mutual  respect. 

Recently,  h(^ever,  the  students  of  Paul  K 
Cousino  Senior  High  School,  Warren,  Michl^ 
gan,  in  my  district,  demonstrated  that  they 
do  indeed  thihk  highly  of  their  parents. 

A  total  of  874  students  and  some  faculty 
members  at  t|ie  school  signed  petitions.  Mr. 
President,  asking  that  you  proclaim  the  week 
of  December  JO  tlirough  16  as  Parent  Ap- 
preciation Week  throughout  America. 

It  Is  true  that  we  do  have  separate  one- 
day  tributes  to  both  Mother  and  Father.  But 
the  students  feel  that  there  should  be  * 
longer  tnbut«  to  both  parents  reflecting  tb« 
united  efforts  of  both  parents  to  provide  for 
and  rear  their  children. 

It  is  also  true  that  many  teenagers,  and 
I  am  certain  this  includes  aU  those  who 
signed  the  pstitlon — try  to  show  their  ap- 
preciation ev#ry  day  of  the  year. 

Yet.  I  thln^  it  inspiring  that  these  stu- 
dents have  publicly  demonstrated  their  de- 
votion to  the^  parents  by  framing  this  pro- 
posal, gathering  this  Impressive  number  of 
signatures,  and  sending  them  to  me  to  for- 
ward to  you.  J 

As  a  pareni  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
deeply  appreciate  their  effort,  and  give  it  my 
imqualifled  endorsement. 

I  know  that  you  will  give  the  enclosed 
petitions  every  consideration. 
Very  tr^ly  yours. 

Jambs  O.  O'Hasa. 
Member  of  Congresi. 


ent  AppreciatioB  Day 


SXl^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOH.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  Mouse  of  representatives 
Moniay,  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  CH  ^RA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  Men  ber  of  Congress  is  accustomed 
to  receiviiu:  stacks  and  stacks  of  peti- 
tions. Maiiy  are  responsible;  others  rail 
at  us  to  support  some  proposal  and 
threaten  to  condemn  us  to  eternal  flre  if 
we  fall  to  support  their  position,  no  mat- 
ter how  unreasonable. 

The  other  day,  however,  a  very  heart- 
ening peU^on  arrived  on  my  desk. 

The  incjh-thick  stack  of  papers  was 
signed  byi874  members  of  the  student 
body  and'  faculty  of  Paul  K.  Cousino 
Senior  H{gh  School,  Warren,  Mich., 
which  I  am  proud  to  say  is  in  my  district. 

The  petition  asked  President  Johnson 
to  proclaim  the  week  of  December  10 
through  II  "Parent  Appreciation  Day."  I 
sent  the  Petitions  on  to  the  President, 
and  wrote : 


As  a 
fort,  and 


pan  int 


glre 


myself,  1  appreciate  their  ef- 
It  my  unqualified  endorsement. 


The  letter  I  wrote  to  the  President  ex- 
presses my  feelings  about  the  students' 
proposal.  I  submit  it  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd. 

I  further  suggest  that  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  parents  to  sponsor  a  "Teen- 
agers Appreciation  Week"  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  fine  young  people  such  as 
the  800-plus  who  signed  the  petition. 

NOVEMBKK  22,  1967. 

The  PbbsisImt, 
The  White  fiou»e. 
Waahingto4.  D.C. 

Dkab  Mk.  Pxxsidsnt:  It  Is  not  often  today 
that  teeni^rs  pubUcly  demonstrate   their 


Nation's  <^apitd  City  Needs  Better 
Perspectiye 


HON 


EXTEltSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


ED  EDMONDSON 


OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HO  [JSE  OP  REPHE8ENTATIVE8 
Monde  y.  November  27.  1967 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Tulsa  Trlbuie's  correspondent  In  Wash- 
ington. Frosty  Troy,  recenUy  supplied 
some  badly  needed  perspective  on  our 
prevailing  Washington  mood  in  an  excel- 
lent article  which  appeared  on  Novem- 
ber 18.  I 

Stressing  iwme  of  the  many  "pluses" 
that  are  pre^t  in  our  Nation  today,  and 
pointing  a  dimming  finger  at  "the  obeei- 
sion  with  thf  5  percent  wrong,"  Mr.  Troy 
has  some  timely  words  that  will  bear  re- 
peating In  the  Record. 

The  article  foUows: 

AMm   Qloom,   Nation   on  Movk 
I  (By  Frosty  Troy) 

WashinctoK— After  an  absence  of  flw 
years,  the  most  striking  change  in  this  dtj 
Is  the  pervasive  gloom  and  the  almost  pan- 
nolc  hostility  toward  the  President. 

Washington  was  no  rose  garden  for  John 
P.  Kennedy  Sve  years  ago.  The  sunny  proB- 
ises  of  his  li^augural  address  had  been  m- 
curely  stowed  In  the  Congressional  dwp 
freeze. 

With  all  It^  lack  of  success,  the  Kennedj 
adminlstratlob  brought  to  Washln^tos  i 
cheerful  mystique  which  kept  the  town  grtn- 
ning.  Kennedy's  wit  and  style  were  flawM 
even  as  his  programs  crumbled  around  bio. 

It  is  difficult  to  beUeve  that  those  CamtW 
days  were  »  i^relude  to  the  aura  of  llacbett 
which  engulfs  this  city  at  present. 

There  Is  an  endless  litany  of  crlUd* 
here — the  Vi<itnam  war,  budget  woes,  cf 
rights,  war  oi  i  poverty  and  the  status  of  tt 


man  In  the  White  House.  Most  of  the  con- 
versation smacks  mors  sf  disenchantment 
than  of  genuine  concern.  lu  ths  case  of  the 
President,  the  tone  is  usuaUy  vulgar. 

Some  of  the  more  perverse  criticism  U 
ooming  from  the  Democratlo  Left,  which 
somehow  feels  betrayed  because  the  Presi- 
dent won't  qtiit  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  probably  to  the  credit  of  Senate  Mi- 
nority Leader  Everett  Diiksen  and  his  un- 
swerving nonpartisan  view  sf  the  war  that 
Republicans  are  sticking  t«  the  issues  and 
staying  out  of  the  gutter. 

This  town  has  always  thrived  on  gloom 
and  doom  but  even  old  timers  say  it  has 
never  been  quite  so  bad.  And  since  this  Is 
the  capital  of  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world,  all  the  sordid  sentiments  are 
gifted  thoroughly  by  the  press,  and  mllUons 
of  Americans  are  left  with  the  Impression 
they  are  living  on  the  brink  of  chaos. 

Don't  you  beUeve  It.  We've  got  our  prob- 
lems but  the  country  Is  moving  steadily 
ahead.  The  country  Is  entering  Its  81st  month 
of  expansion.  There  are  nine  miUlon  more 
jobs  today  than  there  were  80  months  ago. 
Unemployment  Is  about  four  per  cent.  There 
are  only  155.000  Americans  at  present  who 
have  been  out  of  work  27  or  more  weeks. 
Ninety-eight  of  every  100  married  men,  heads 
(rf  families  are  employed  today.  In  1961  five 
of  them  couldn't  find  jobs. 

Weekly  cash  earnings  In  manufacturing 
have  lUt  $117.  A  paycheck  buys  17  per  cent 
more  than  it  did  In  1961.  The  real  purchas- 
ing power  of  all  Americans  average  28  per 
cMit  more  than  it  did  in  1961. 

That,  neighbor,  is  prosperity  and  pros- 
perity is  what  America  is  aU  about.  Not  lust 
pocketbook  prosperity,  but  the  kind  of  life 
that  gives  each  new  generation  a  Uttle  bet- 
ter housing,  education  and  opportunity. 

In  Washington  the  obsession  Is  with  the 
flte  p«  cent  wrong,  not  the  95  per  cent  right. 
Vietnam,  riots,  inflation  and  other  problems 
demand  rigorous  attention  by  they  hardly 
reflect  the  condition  of  the  nation. 

The  American  system  Is  such  that  an  un- 
popular leader  may  be  retired  at  the  polls 
with  a  minimum  of  disorder.  If  that  la  the 
American  mandate  next  year,  so  be  It.  But' 
those  who  go  outside  the  bounds  of  decent 
cnuclsm  of  the  President  demean  the  presi- 
dency. 

America  wlU  surge  on  with  or  without 
Lyndon  Johnson.  Meanwhile,  we  ought  to 
keep  the  honor  and  the  integrity  of  the  of- 
ace  Intact,  regardless  <rf  the  spewings  from 
the  colossus  along  the  Potomac. 


scriptively,  emphatically,  and  clearly 
points  out  the  reasons  the  Communist 
Chinese  have  no  place  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Congressman  Fountain's  speech  was  an 
excellent  record  of  the  Peking  regime's 
conduct  In  international  affairs  as  well  as 
its  attitude  toward  the  United  Nations 
Itself. 

I  commend  it  to  every  Member  of  this 
body: 

Statement  by  Congressman  L.  H.  Fountain. 
U.S.  Repsesentativx  m  Plenakt  on 
Chinese  Representation,  Novembex  21 
1967 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  delegates- 
Once  again,  as  for  many  years  past,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  representation  of  China  in  the 
United  Nations  has  been  brought  before  the 
General  Assembly.  We  of  the  United  States 
Delegation,  whUe  disagreeing  strongly  with 
those  who  have  raised  this  question,  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  state  our  poslUon  on  it 
again. 

In  this  statement  I  shaU  direct  my  re- 
marks primarily  to  two  proposals  which  now 
lie  before  the  Assembly. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  "important  ques- 
tion" resolution  of  which  14  members,  in- 
cluding my  country,  are  co-sponsors.  By'  this 
resolution  the  Assembly  would  affirm  again 
that  the  decision  it  took  in  1961  remains 
valid— that  Is,  that  any  proposal  to  change 
the  representation  of  China  Is  an  Important 
question  within  the  meaning  of  Article  18  of 
the  Charter.  The  United  States  wiU  vote  in 
favor  of  this  resolution. 

The  second  proposal  I  shall  discuss  Is  the 
resolution  of  which  11  members,  led  by 
Albania,  are  co-sponsors.  This  resoluUon  calls 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China 
from  the  United  Nations  and  the  seating  of 
Communist  China.  It  Is  essentially  the  same 
as  those  which  the  Assembly  has  consUtently 
rejected  in  past  years.  It  U  totally  unaccept- 
able to  my  Government  and  the  United 
States  wlU  vote  against  It. 

Let  me  now  set  forth  the  consldereUons 
which  continue  to  guide  my  Government  on 
these  issues. 
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i.^-  ?,^MPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
«  my  privilege,  along  with  my  very  able 
wn»gue.  Uie  Honorable  L.  H.  FotJNTAiir. 
vJ*!^S^^^^  Congressional  District  of 
North  Carolina,  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
»e  congressional  delegation  to  the  22d 
oweral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
On  Tuesday  November  21.  my  col- 
^we  delivered  a  major  address  to  tiie 
umted  Nations  General  Assembly  re- 
2™«&n  attempt  by  Albania  and  sev- 
WW  ooeponsors  to  expel  the  Republic  of 
^'rom  Uie  United  Nations  and  seat 
0«nmunlst  China  In  Its  place.  He^- 


THE  "IMPORTANT  QUESTION"  RESOLUTION 

The  "important  question"  resolution  is  co- 
sponsored  by  14  members— Atistralla,  Bel- 
glum,  BoUvla,  BrazU,  Colombia.  Gabon 
Japan.  Madagascar.  New  Zealand.  Nicaragua' 
PhiUppines,  Thailand,  Togo  and  the  United 
States. 

This  resolution  begins  by  recami^  the 
Assembly's  previous  recommendation  that, 
whenever  more  than  one  authority  claims  to 
be  the  government  entitled  to  represent  a 
member  state  in  the  United  Nations,  tills 
question  should  be  considered  in  the  Ught 
of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  circumstances 
in  each  case.  The  resolution  then  recalls  and 
afBrms  as  remaining  valid,  the  decision  of  the 
Assembly  in  1961  that  any  proposal  to  change 
the  representation  of  China  U  an  Important 
question  within  the  meaning  of  Article  18  of 
the  Charter. 

Let  me  make  clear  the  sigmficance  of  Arti- 
cle 18  In  thU  connection.  It  provides  that 
"decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  on  im- 
portant quesUons  shall  be  made  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  those  members  present 
and  voting."  p.«=»c»iw 

My  Delegation's  co-sponsorshlp  of  the  "im- 
portant question"  resolution,  now  as  In  the 
past,  stems  from  a  profound  conviction  that 
any  proposal  to  change  the  representation  of 
China  In  thU  Organization  U  a  question  of 
momentous  political  importance;  and  that 
such  a  proposal,  consequently,  can  only  be 
decided  in  conformity  with  ths  two-thirds 
rule. 

The  previous  history  at  the  debates  and 
votes  on  this  matter  clearly  demonstrates 
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that  this  conviction  is  widely  shared— even 
by  some  whose  attitude  toward  the  Albanian 
restrfution  is  diametrically  opposed  to  ours 
Members  whose  views  differ  widely  on  the 
substance  of  the  Chinese  represenution 
question  are  very  much  m  accord  in  recoe- 
nizlng  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  quS- 

^^'^.J'  i°*l."  '**•  °^'  serious  implications 
for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  membership; 
for  the  functioning  of  the  United  Nations* 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security.  ""u«i 

J^'J  ^^:  y  *''  imagine  our  own  coun- 
tiles  subjected  to  such  a  challenge.  Just  sup- 
pose any  other  member  represented  here. 
Tv.^^"*.""^  *"■  '"Ke.  found  Its  member- 

t^n^  w„**?  ^""^^  ^*"°'"  «*"«»  l^to  ques- 
tion. What  member  among  us,  Mr  President 
could  conceivably  dismisf  su^a  ^lenge 
as  unimportant?  "uuteage 

Surely,  In  this  Organisation  of  sovereign 
equals,  we  cannot  faU  to  acccM-d  to  anotiS 
ZX^^  '*",*  .treatment  which  we  wtW^t 
certainly  claUn  for  ourselves  In  a  Uke  situa- 

Mr.  President,  this  Indisputable  f act-that 

any  proposal  to  change   the  representa^n 

Of  China  raises  an  Unportant  question-is  the 

premise  of  the  14-power  "iS^^t  qu^! 

tion"  resolution.  Proceeding  fiWthat^^. 

ual  premise,  our  resolution  reafnrmTttie^ 

tt^^ff^'^Z"*"***"'*'  conclusion  under  Article 
18  of  the  Charter. 

Let  me  remind  the  Assembly  that  the  dosI- 

ition  t' n  "^  *'''*  'important  questto^"  r^- 
lution  is  not  new.  In  1961.  the  very  first  time 
^e  Assembly  held  a  substantive  debate  on 

«^lf?*/uP'"***"'**"°'''  "  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  same  effect.  On  two  subsequent 
oocas  ons,  m  1965  and  again  in  1966^*^: 

T^  I  ff.""!^*'  ^^  '***'«lon  of  1961  was 
SOU  vaUd.  Thus  the  lmp<Mi^ce  o*  the 
importance  of  the  Chinese  representation 
question,  and  the  consequent  two- thirds  vot- 
ing requirement,  have  been  affirmed  or  re- 
afflnned  by  the  General  Assembly  on  three 
occasions.  The  present  resolution  simply  re- 
affirms once  again  Uiis  vital  procedural  jwlnt 
*^^  President,  as  I  sUted  at  the  outset, 
the  United  States  wUl  vote  for  the  "ImpOTt- 
ant  question"  resolution.  We  hope  that  it 
Will  again  be  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  And 
let  me  sti-ess  to  aU  members-including  par- 
tlcularly  those  who  may  differ  wlUi  my^^. 
try  on  the  substance  of  tiie  Chinese  repre- 
sentation question— that  the  Issue  raised  by 
thU  resolution  U  not  a  political  issue  but  an 
issue  of  fidelity  to  the  procedure  laid  down  in 
the  Charter,  it  asks  only  that  whateve^ow 
respective  positions  may  be  on  the  substance 
our  decision  should  be  taken  Ip  accordance 
with  Uie  proper  procedure— for  only  thus  can 
it  be  of  unchallengeable  validity.  I  hope  all 

S^.^."  !^.  ^'^  **»»»  ^  ™1«1  1°  de- 
termining their  votes  on  this  resolution. 

THE  ALBANIAN  RESOLUTION 

«n^-*""*.  °?r,  *°  **"  resolution  submitted 
once  again  thU  year,  as  for  some  years  past, 
by  Albania  and  other  co-sponsors.  Ukelts 
predecessors,  this  resolution  would  exuel  the 
representatives  of  the  Republic  ot  Chlka  and 
replace  them  wlUi  representatives  of  Peking 

»«51*i.'™'^  ^^'^  **"**  *^*»  proposal  Is  put 
forward,  year  after  year,  m  the  name  of  unl- 
Itl^l^Z  o' membership.  Yet  the  Immediate 
TF^^^  «*"*  Albanian  resolution  proposes 
U  a  direct  affront  to  the  idea  of  universaaty- 
namely^  the  summary  expulsion  of  a  member 
of  the  umted  Nations.  ''".oer 

„,5?''*rf  "  "*y  ^  disguised  by  tendentious 
words,  that  Is  the  clear  intent.  Under  this 
resolution  the  Republic  of  China— a  found- 
ing member  of  the  United  Nations,  a  member 
in  good  standing  whose  rights  in  this  Or- 
ganization are  clear,  and  against  whose  con- 
duct as  a  member  no  serious  complaint  has 
ever  been  made— would  be  thrown  out  bas 
and  baggage. 
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The  ■poMOTB  of  tlUs  propoMl  !»»▼•  f^*™* 
to  the  RepubUc  of  China.  tBWr  lnt«id«d  tU>- 
ito.  a.  a  "myth."  Mr.  Pr-iafent.  t^  »«*«»»»»« 
of  China  Is  far  fronj  being  a  myth;  It  ta  » 
yery  Uvely  and  highly  lmpr«MlTO  "^^y- 

Its  government  effectively  gorems  ■(»«  ^^ 
Bxuuon  people-a  popuUtlon  m««^  *^* 
Of  mort  of  the  memben  repreeented  in  thla 

*^t^ha«  achieved  one  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  living  in  Asia. 

It  Is  recognlaed  diplomatically  by  a  ina- 
Jortty    of    the    membership    of    the   United 

"^iuS^for  23  years  It  has  contributed  faith- 
fully to  the  work  ol  the  United  NaUons.  m- 
dvidlng  the  specialised  agencies  and  other 
constructive  UN  programs. 

Yet  this.  Mr.  President.  Is  the  member  of 
the  United  NaUons  which  U  nominated  for 
expulsion.  That  Is  the  penalty  which  the 
Charter  reserves  for  persistent  violators  ot 
tts  principles.  It  has  never  been  Imposed 
upon  any  member  In  the  entire  history  of 
this  Organization.  

No  wonder  the  Assembly  has  refused  so 
niany  times  in  past  years  to  take  this  step 
of  expemng  the  RepubUc  of  China.  Such  a 
atep  would  be  a  flagrant  l^lu»ttcea°5 -?^ 
IndeUble  blot  of  shame  on  the  record  of  tne 

United  Nations.  „»,,o»,    «, 

It   woxUd   vloUte   the   Charter   which   we 

are  all  solemnly  bound  to  uphold,  and  whl<a» 

contains  no  grounds  whatever  for  such  an 

arbitrary  act  of  expulsion.  ,^^^r.* 

Moreover,  it  would  set  an  evU  precedent 

which  might  one  day  be  Involved  against 

other  members  here  preeent-even  thoeewho 

perhaps  today  may  be  IncUned  to  support  It. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  In  the  Interest 

Of  us  aU,  the  rights  of  the  Republic  of  China 

in  the  United  Nations  must  be  preserved. 

On  this  ground  alone  the  Albanian  resolu- 
tion should  be  rejected.  Indeed,  any  delega- 
tion that  does  not  wish  to  expel  the  BepubUc 
of  China  has  no  choice  but  to  vote  against 
the  Albanian  resolution. 

The  other  step  which  the  Albanian  resolu- 
tlMi  con-t«npUtes  Is  the  seating  of  represent- 
•tlves  of  Peking  in  the  United  NaUons. 

In  view  of  this  proposal.  It  seems  proper 
that  we  should  consider,  first,  the  conduct 
of  the  Peking  regime  in  the  Ught  of  the  pur- 
pooee  and  principles  of  the  Charter;  and, 
iec^d,  the  declared  attitude  of  Peking  to- 
wttrd  the  United  Nations  Itself. 

As  regards  conduct,  there  cannot  be  any 
more   widely  known  fact  In  International 
affairs  today  than  the  warlike  and  aggressive 
manner  in  which  the  Peking  regime  has  con. 
ducted  Itself  all  aroxmd  its  periphery  from 
Tibet  to  Korea.  If  there  is  a  political   au- 
'  thorlty  in  the  world  today  more  hostile  to 
IntemaUonal  peace  and  security— more  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter— more 
contemptuous     of     elementary     diplomatic 
^igage — my  Government  does  not  know  one. 
Of  course,  as  might  be  expected,  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Albanian  resolution  have  painted 
quite   a  different  picture.   It   Is   a   picture 
which  bears  UtUe  relation  to  reality— and 
let  me  adtf  some  of  the  sponsors  know  thU 
lact  from  direct  experience.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  explanatory  memorandum  which 
they  submitted  last  September  8  In  8UW>ort 
of  thU  agenda  Item. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  of  the  assertions  in 
that  memorandum  to  see  how  they  compare 
with  the  facts. 

Take,  for  example,  the  assertion  that  the 
Peking  regime  "has  always  followed  a  policy 
aimed  at  settling  by  peaceful  means  aU  dis- 
putes which  may  exist  or  arise  between  In- 
dependent states." 

Can  this  possibly  be  said  of  the  regime 
that  Intervened  massively  In  the  aggres- 
sion against  South  Korea?  That  has  repeat- 
edly launched  armed  attacks  on  Indian  ter- 
ritory along  the  Himalayan  mountain  bor- 
ders? And  that  has  been  deeply  Involved 
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In  the  aggression  against  the  Kingdom  ct 
Laoa  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam?  And 
that  has  Intervened  to  promote  subversion  as 
far  away  as  Africa  and  Latin  America? 

The  behavior  of  Communist  China  toward 
thoee  independent  states  which  have  sought 
Its  friendship — not  Just  in  Asia  but  In  every 
region— has  been  characterised  time  and 
time  again  by  provocation  and  Insult. 

Apparently,  to  continue  In  the  favor  of 
Pekmg  It  Is  no  lobger  enough  to  maintain 
a  friendly  attltudfc.  Nations  whose  friend- 
ship for  Communlit  China  is  of  long  stand- 
ing— and  whose  leaders  in  former  years  were 
received  In  Peking  with  much  pomp  and 
circumstance— no^  find  themselves  accused 
of  serving  as  "pup^ts  of  American  Imperial- 
ism." 

Physical  attacks  on  diplomatic  personnel 
and  installations  in  Peking  have  recently  be- 
come widespread. -Abiises  of  diplomatic  pri- 
vileges by  emissaries  of  Peking  have  created 
serious  incidents  ,ln  the  capitals  of  many 
countries. 

These  incident  I  have  been  front-page 
news  all  over  th^  world  for  many  months. 
Even  some  of  thpee  who  exert  themselves 
annually  to  plead  Peking's  cause  in  this  As- 
sembly are  not  exempt  from  such  treatment. 
It  Is  puzzling  indeed  how  it  can  be  asserted, 
as  the  explanatory  memorandum  asserts, 
that  "the  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
always  displayed  full  respect  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  of  other  countries." 
The  burning  of  etibassles,  the  physical  beat- 
ing of  diplomats,  and  the  abuse  of  diplomat- 
ic Immunity  for  propaganda  and  subversion, 
are  exceedingly  |strange  ways  of  showing 
respect.  I 

I  would  cite  o^ly  one  statement  from  the 
memorsmdum  siimltted  in  behalf  of  Pek- 
ing's admission.  This  is  the  assertion  that 
"no  important  International  problem  can 
be  solved  wlthoilt  the  participation  of  that 
country." 

This  is  a  str^ge  observation  to  make 
about  a  regime  firhlch  has  long  since  made 
clear  that  it  is  Apposed  to  international  ef- 
forts to  solve  m(*t  of  the  major  problems  of 
the  day,  Including  those  of  great  concern  to 
the  United  Natlobs. 

For  example,  Peking  has  taken  the  most 
extreme  possible  position  on  the  troubles 
of  Southeast  iKsia,  including  Vietnam  in 
particular,  in  tWe  apparent  hope  of  prevent- 
ing a  reasonabi  peace  setUement  In  that 

area.  J  _^.  , 

It  has  rejected  out  of  hand  the  partial  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty,  the  treaty  on  outer 
space,  the  projected  treaty  to  prevent  the 
proliferation  o*  nuclear  weapons:  and  In 
fact  has  shown  Itself  generally  hostile  to  the 
whole  concept  ot  arms  control. 

In  Its  deeds  at  In  Its  words,  Peking  has  re- 
mained faithful  to  Mai  Tse-tung's  dogma 
that  "all  political  power  grows  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gan." 

I  leave  It  tot  all  my  fellow  delegates  to 
Judge  for  thenjselves  whether  the  presence 
In  the  United  Nations  of  this  rigidly  fanatical 
and  violence-prone  regime  would  increase  the 
probability  of  the  solution  of  any  Interna- 
tional problem., 

Let  me  empliaslze,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
United  States  does  not  rejoice  In  Peking's 
hostility,  nor  have  we  sought  to  provoke  It. 
On  the  contrary,  for  more  than  a  decade  my 
Government  h^  made  efforU  In  the  diplo- 
matic, arms  control,  technical.  Journalistic, 
humanitarian,  and  other  fields,  to  find  points 
of  common  interest  and  cooperation,  however 
modest,  that  might  penetrate  that  soUd  waU 
of  hostility  MKl  seU-lsoUtlon  which  Peking 
has  erected.      1  ,        ^  ^ 

Our  efforts  lihus  far  have  been  almost  to- 
tally unavailing. 

Nonetheless  we  do  not  cease  to  hope  for 
a  better  future.  Only  last  week,  on  November 
16,  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  Joined 
with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  In  a  com- 
munique whlc|i  said : 


"Looking  toward  an  enduring  peace  la 
Asia,  they  further  expressed  the  hope  that 
Communist  China  Would  iilUmately  cast 
aside  Its  present  intransigent  attitude  and 
seek  to  live  In  peace  and  prosper  alongside 
other  nations  In  the  international  commu- 
nity." I 

But  In  all  realism,  sjuch  a  change  still  seems 

remote.  | 

Against  this  background  I  now  turn  to  a 
more  specific  question,  and  one  which  is 
especially  relevant  to  this  debate:  namely, 
the  attitude  of  the  Pekmg  regime  toward 
the  United  Nations. 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject. Peking  has  made  no  secret  of  Its  con- 
tempt—Its utter  cof tempt— for  this  Orga- 
nization. It  does  not  peek  to  enter  the  United 
Nations;  rather,  it  arrogantly  and  blatantly 
proclaims  condition*  upon  which  It  would 
consent  to  Join.  ' 

As  Premier  Chou  Ai-lal  said  as  recently  as 
last  June  34:  "The  United  Nations  must  cor- 
rect  all  of  Its  mistakes  of  the  past,  must  be 
thoroughly  reorganized  and  transformed." 
And  he  went  on  to  pay:  "If  this  goal  U  not 
reached,  then  the  possibility  will  Increase 
that  a  new,  revolijtionary  United  Nations 
Will  be  set  up."  i 

Such  statementsi  in  almost  the  same 
words,  have  been  aiade  by  the  authorities 
in  Peking  numerovB  times  In  the  past.  In 
addition,  these  authorities  have  given  some 
details  on  what  they  mean  by  the  "trans- 
formation" that  must  take  place,  and  the 
so-called  "mistakes^'  which  the  United  Na- 
tions must  correct,  before  they  wlU  consent 
to  enter  this  great  body. 

For  example.  In  a  speech  In  Peking  on 
September  29.  1965,  Foreign  Minister  Chen 
Yi  said  that  all  the  states  which  he  classi- 
fies as  "imperialist  puppet  states"  should  be 
driven  out  of  the  US. 

And  similarly.  i»  an  Interview  with  the 
Philippine -JotU'nal^t  J.  V.  Cruz  on  May  9. 
1966,  the  same  Mr,  Chen  Yl  was  quoted  as 
emphatically  asserting  that  his  regime — and 
I  quote  Mr.  Cru2i-^"will  never  go  Into  the 
United  Nations,  ev^n  If  Invited  by  the  Orga- 
nization, unless  aiufl  until  certain  conditions 
set  forth  by  her  wUl  have  been  met  first." 

Among  these  coadltions  were  included,  and 
again  1  quote  fron*  the  interview,  "expulsion 
of  the  Taiwan  delegation,  and  a  thorough- 
going revision  i^  the  United  Nations 
Charter." 

As  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  <rf 
China,  as  we  hava  seen,  this  demand  Is  far 
from  new.  Peking  has  made  clear  many  times 
Its  refusal  to  sit  in  the  United  Nations  unless 
the  RepubUc  of  Cfclna  Is  first  expelled.  And 
it  is,  of  coxuTse,  In  iobedlence  to  this  demand. 
that  the  Albania*  resolution  proposes  pre- 
cisely this  step— »  step  of  abject  surrender 
by  the  United  Nations  to  a  stipulation  that 
Is  monumentally  unjust. 

Let  me  again  nemlnd  by  fellow  delegates 
that  whatever  y«ur  views  may  be  for  or 
agamst  the  seat^ig  of  Pekmg,  you  cannot 
vote  for  the  Albanian  resolution  without 
thereby  voting  to  expel  the  Republic  of 
China.  And  coi»equently  any  delegation 
which  opposes  sttch  expulsion  has  only  one 
way  In  my  optoiob  to  give  effect  to  Its  oppo- 
sition: and  that  la  to  vote  against  the  Al- 
banian resolution, 

And  in  concliislon,  Mr.  President,  tbe 
United  Stetes  did  not  raise  this  issue,  but 
stace  It  has  been  raised  It  must  be  laced. 
And  In  order  to  face  this  Issue,  we  must  first 
recognize  It  for  what  It  Is. 

The  Issue  ralsefl  here  Is  not  the  reconcllls- 
tion  of  mainland  China  with  the  world.  That 
even  lies  outside  our  present  control,  for  the 
key  to  It  U  a  change  of  heart  and  a  new 
spirit  in  Peking.  Unpromising  though  tt« 
prospecto  may  npw  appear,  my  co"""X'Jw 
gether  with  miny  others.  wholeheartediT 
hopes  for  a  chan)  ^. 

we  face  today  U  somethl^ 
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But  the  Issue 


UUV    Mie    UWUB     WD    XB«,C     mr^fj     • - 

altogether  dlffennt.  It  is  whether  the  Uniwa 


Nations  should,  on  ttie  peremptoty  demand 
of  Peking,  commit  a  (roos  Injuatlo*  sgnlnrt 
one  of  the  founding  members  and  agalnat 
Its  own  Charter. 

This  Is  the  road  not  to  reconcUlattoB  with 
Communist  China  but  to  disaster  for  tlio 
United  NaUons.  For  the  sake  of  the  futur* 
of  this  Organization  and  of  all  for  which  It 
stands,  and  of  all  who  stand  for  the  cause 
of  peace  and  human  dignity,  let  vm  again 
decisively  refuse  to  foUow  that  road.  And 
let  us  aU,  IndlvlduaUy  and  coUectively,  hope 
and  work  and  pray  for  the  day  when  a  more 
constructive  road  may  be  opened  toward  en- 
during peace  and  security  both  In  Asia  and 
throughout  the  world. 


The  Bitter  Tea  of  Dr.  Tsien — Part  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R.Q>RESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 20  I  inserted  part  I  of  Milton  Viorst's 
article,  "The  Bitter  Tea  of  Dr.  Tsien."  In 
the  Congressional  Record.  Part  n  of 
this  article,  which  was  published  In  the 
S^tember  issue  of  Esquire  magazine, 
continues  the  story  of  Dr.  Tsien  Hsue- 
shen.  a  missile  and  rocket  expert  who 
formerly  employed  his  considerable  tal- 
ents on  behalf  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore he  was  forced  to  leave  for  mainland 
Chln&  where  he  now  contributes  to 
China's  missile  development. 

Part  n  of  Milton  Viorst's  article  ap- 
pears here  and  will  be  followed  by  the 
concluding  portion  tomorrow : 
[Ftom  the  September  lt67  laaue  of  Esquire 
magazine] 

The  BnTER  Tea  of  Dk.  Tsocn — Pakt  n 
(By  MUton  Vlorst) 

In  the  previous  months.  Tsien  had  re- 
odved  letters  from  his  father  with  increas- 
ing frequency.  He  needed  another  operation, 
the  old  man  wrote.  Tsien's  sister  required 
guidance.  Tsien's  friends  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  new  Conununlst  government  might 
be  at  the  source  of  the  Intensified  pres- 
sure. Tsien  agreed,  but  answered  that  be 
nonetheless  had  filial  responslbUities — even 
If  he  had,  untu  then,  chosen  to  Ignore 
them.  Tsien  asked  Caltecta  for  a  year's  leave 
at  absence.  He  then  booked  passage  on  an 
airplane  to  Hong  Kong  for  himself  and  his 
family.  He  had  his  personal  belongings 
packed  In  crates  and  deUvered  to  U.S.  Cus- 
toms. Tsien  told  some  of  his  friends  that  he 
would  try  to  get  his  father  out  of  Red  China 
Into  Hong  Kong;  he  acknowledged  to  others 
that  this  plan  had  smaU  prospect  of  success 
and  that  he  probably  would  go  to  Shanghai 
and  take  a  temporary  Job  as  a  teacher.  WhUe 
looking  after  the  affairs  of  his  family,  he 
•aid,  he  would  think  matters  over  and  reach 
a  decision  on  the  future. 

Dr.  Lee  DuBridge,  the  President  of  Cal- 
tech,  did  not  try  to  persuade  Tsien  to  cancel 
bis  plans,  much  as  he  wanted  to  keep  him  as 
one  of  the  faculty  lumlnarlee.  But  he  be- 
lieved, like  almost  everyone  else  at  Caltech. 
tbat  Tsien's  chastisement  was  a  horrible 
enor,  which  would  be  corrected  as  soon  as  the 
proper  authorities  were  brought  to  their 
■anaes.  He  regarded  TUen  as  too  proud  to 
Jeoelve,  too  straightforward  to  masquerade. 
Be  could  no  more  conceive  o<  Tsien's  lying 
about  Communist  Party  membership  than 
»*»«t  the  properties  of  a  Jet  engine.  Du- 


Brldgw  wanted  TUen  to  understand  that  If 
he  did  go  to  China,  b«  would,  at  the  very 
least,  be  welcome  to  return  at  any  time  to 
reeiune  his  career  at  Caltecb.  Recognizing, 
however,  that  Tsien  would  not  contemplate 
coming  tmA  aa  long  as  his  reputation  lay 
under  a  cloud  DuBridge  wanted  to  make 
one  last  effort  to  set  mattera  straight.  A  few 
days  before  the  scheduled  departure  Du- 
Bridge convinced  Tsien  that  he  ought  to 
fly  to  Washington  to  try  for  the  restoration 
of  his  clearance. 

In  Washington,  Tsien's  first  stop  was  Dan 
Kimball's  office  in  the  Pentagon.  Kimball, 
whUe  he  was  head  of  Aerojet,  had  become  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Tsien's.  Now  he  was 
President  Truman's  Assistant  Secretary  of 
tlie  Navy.  KlmbaU,  a  Democrat  and  a  Ub- 
eral,  looked  upon  the  surging  McCarthyite 
wave  as  a  national  folly.  He  was  absolutely 
convinced  that  Tsien  was  not  a  Communist. 
He  remembers  that  Tsien  broke  Into  tears  in 
his  office  when  be  described  the  humiUation 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  KlmbaU 
sympathized  with  Tsien  (he  had  previously 
referred  him  to  a  prominent  Washington 
lawyer)  and  tried,  to  no  avaU,  to  use  his  own 
Influence  to  reestablish  Tsien's  good  stand- 
ing. But  what  shocked  bim  most  of  all  dur- 
ing the  visit  was  Tsien's  declaration  that  be 
was  returning  to  Red  China.  In  the  clash  of 
loyalties  between  friend  and  country,  Klm- 
baU didn't  hesitate  over  priority.  As  soon  as 
Tsien  left  his  office,  he  called  the  Justice 
Department  and  announced  that  this  man, 
with  aU  the  knowledge  he  possessed,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  United  States. 

At  midnight  on  August  23,  1050.  Tsien's 
plane,  arriving  from  Washington  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Airport,  was  met  by  an  agent  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  As 
Tsien  stepped  away  from  the  aircraft,  the 
agent  handed  him  a  paper  saying  thtit  he  was 
forbidden  by  law  to  depart  the  country.  Tsien 
took  the  paper  without  protest  and  returned 
home  to  Pasadena.  He  and  Tin  talked  the 
matter  over  and,  after  a  day  or  two  of  un- 
certainty, decided  that  she  and  the  children 
would  stay  vrith  him.  Tsien  had  no  Idea  how 
long  the  restraining  order  would  remain  In 
effect.  He  canceled  the  plane  reservations 
and,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  went  back 
to  work  at  Caltech.  Meanwhile,  F.B.I,  agents 
cnaintained  surveillance  over  his  hoiue  and 
shadowed  all  his  movements. 

Dovm  at  the  Customs  office,  in  the  mean- 
time, other  agents  were  examining  Tblen's 
baggage,  which  had  been  deposited  in  antici- 
pation of  Imminent  departure.  What  they 
found  reduced  them  to  consternation.  Tsien's 
crates  contained  some  eighteen  hundred 
pounds  of  paisers,  which  they  immediately 
concluded  must  be  highly  secret.  Customs 
officials  called  in  the  press  and  announced 
that  the  material  included  "documents,  code 
book*,  signal  books,  sketches,  photographs, 
negatives,  blueprints,  plans,  notes  and  other 
forms  of  technical  information."  Prom  the 
announcement  one  was  almost  forced  to  con- 
clude that  this  wily  Chinese  had  all  the 
while  been  an  espionage  agent  for  Mao.  But 
on  closer  examination,  the  government  dis- 
covered that  the  baggage  actuaUy  contained, 
as  Tsien  had  conslstentiy  claimed,  not  se- 
curity Information  at  aU  but  textlKmks, 
class  notes  and  reprints  of  articles  from  sci- 
entific Journals,  many  of  which  TSlen  him- 
self had  written.  It  was  material  which  any- 
one who  contemplated  teaching  a  course  In 
his  specialty  might  have  been  expected  to 
take  with  him.  Weeks  before,  Tsien  had,  in 
fact,  gone  scrupulously  through  his  files  and 
returned  to  the  government  aU  the  classified 
material  that  was  In  his  p>osses8ion.  In  all  the 
elghteen-hundred  pounds,  not  a  single  secret 
document  was  found. 

Bit  by  bit.  In  the  ensuing  months,  the 
government  released  Tsien's  luggage  to  him, 
without  ever  publicly  admitting  tho  spur- 
lousness  of  Its  accusations.  But,  for  the 
moment,  the  authorities  were  scared  and  they 


determined  that  Tseln  was  too  dangerous  to 
remain  at  large. 

On  September  7,  two  weeks  after  the 
fateful  Washington  trip,  Tilen  was  arrested 
by  the  VJBX.  The  charge  made  against  him 
was  that  he  had.  In  concealing  membership 
In  the  Communist  Party,  entered  the  coun- 
try lUegaUy  when  he  returned  from  China 
In  1047.  The  Attorney  General  had  actually 
Issued  the  warrant  on  August  25,  right  after 
Kimball's  phone  caU.  Why  It  was  not  exe- 
ecuted  Immediately  Is  not  clear.  The  war- 
rant— oddly,  for  a  man  whom  the  authorities 
wanted  desperately  to  keep  in  the  country — 
demanded  Tsien's  deportation  from  the 
United  States. 

DuBridge  and  Kimball,  separately,  tmder- 
took  immediately  to  have  Tsien  released 
from  JaU.  It  wasnt  easy.  DuBridge  flew  first 
to  Washington  to  persuade  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  TSlen  was  a  man  of  honor,  who 
would  not  skip  if  he  gave  his  word  to  stay. 
Both  DuBridge  and  KlmbaU  produced  letters 
from  Tsien  in  which  he  pledged  to  remain  in 
the  coimtry.  FinaUy,  baU  was  set  at  the  un- 
usuaUy  high  flgure  of  $16,000.  DiiBrtdge,  and 
KlmbaU,  succeeded  in  raising  the  money  by 
tapping  a  wealthy  friend  of  Tsien's  In  the 
Caltech  community.  But  despite  the  word  of 
DuBridge  and  of  KlmbaU  and  despite  the 
$15,000  bond,  the  court  stlU  was  not  satis- 
fled.  It  set  the  condition  that  Tsien  could 
not  travel  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  which  impUed  a  kind  of 
house  arrest.  Tsien  had  no  choice  but  to  ac- 
cede. After '  more  than  two  weeks  behind 
bars,  he  was  set  free.  DuBridge  restored  him 
at  once  to  the  Caltech  faculty  and  Tsien, 
sUently  containing  his  shame  and  anger, 
went  back  to  work. 

The  Immigration  Service — to  the  surprise 
of  all — ^wasted  no  time  In  going  ahead  with 
deportation  proceedings.  Even  today,  It  Is 
unclear  what  the  government  hoped  to  ac- 
complish by  pursuing  the  case.  Most  legal 
experts  believe  that  the  order  keeping  Tsien 
in  the  United  States  was  properly  drawn  on  a 
valid  statute.  It  could,  presumably,  have 
stood  Indefinitely.  As  an  alternative,  a  crim- 
inal charge  of  perjury — claiming  Tsien  had 
Ued  under  oath  about  Party  membership.— 
would.  If  successful,  have  at  least  had  the 
virtue  of  keeping  him  harmleesly  in.  JaU.  But 
some  bureaucrat  apparently  recognized  that 
the  government  would  have  trouble  rriniring 
such  a  charge  stick  In  court  and,  anxious  to 
get  some  sort  of  legal  Judgment  against 
Tsien,  settled  on  deportation  proceedings. 
No  evidence  exists  to  suggest  that  the  case 
was  reviewed  on  a  poUcy-making  level.  On 
the  contrary,  the  decisions  seem  aU  to  have 
been  made  by  Los  Angeles  Immigration  of- 
ficials, whose  everyday  work  consisted  mainly 
of  chasing  wetbacks  across  the  Mexican 
border.  Albert  Del  Ouercio,  the  agent  as- 
signed to  the  case,  says  today  that  he  per- 
sonally ordered  the  proceedings,  to  strength- 
en the  government's  hold  on  Tsien.  Within 
two  months  after  Tsien's  release  on  baU,  the 
Immigration  Service  began  hearings  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  sending  him  back  to 
China.  And  Tsien,  who  wanted  to  return  to 
China,  had  to  fight  the  proceedings,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  his  honor  and  his 
freedom  of  action. 

The  hearings  were,  at  best,  a  travesty.  Cal- 
tech arranged  for  Grant  Cooper,  one  of  Los 
Angeles'  outstanding  trial  Uwyen,  to  act  as 
Tsien's  counsel.  Cooper  protested  vigorous- 
ly but  In  vain  at  every  step  In  the  long  con- 
frontation. He  was  Informed  that  the  rules 
protecting  the  respondent  In  a  deportation 
proceeding  were  far  less  rigorous  than  thoee 
protecting  the  rights  of  a  defendant.  Co(q>er 
conceded  the  accuracy  o*  the  contention. 
But  he  did  not  admit  that  the  nUes  per- 
mitted introduction  Into  the  t«cord  ol  every 
sort  ot  hearsay,  gossip,  rumor,  guess,  In- 
nuendo and  poUtical  opinion. 

The  Immigration  Service  paraded  in.  oos 
after  another,  the  members  of  Tsien's  dte> 
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eiuMon  BTOup  ci  «  dos«n  7—Ln  bef<H«.  Mort 
■aid  they  had  known  that  It  w«».  In  rMUty. 
ft  cbapt«r  of  tba  Communist  Party.  Eacli  tas- 
tlfled  ttuit  be  wcaUed  vaguely  TWen's  occa- 
sional preMnce  at  the  meeting»— a  fact  neyer 
in  dispute.  All  acknowledged  that  guests,  es- 
•peciaUy  foreigners,  were  frequently  invited, 
that  these  guests  had  not  necessarily  known 
the  meetings  were  Communist.  Not  one  wit- 
ness could  say  with  any  certainty  that  Tslen 
had  been  a  chapter  member.  A  former  treas- 
\ir«r  teatifled  that  he  did  not  recall  ever  col- 
lecting dues  from  Tslen.  To  wrap  up  Its  case, 
the  Immigration  Service  produced  what  It 
widely  advertised  to  the  press  as  a  "surprise 
witness."  This  witness  had  himself  recently 
been  indicted  for  perjury,  after  refusing  to 
testify  against  his  former  friends.  He  admits 
now  that  the  F3  J.  hinted  at  generous  treat- 
ment 11  he  changed  his  mind  and  talked. 
Be  did  talk,  but  the  most  damikglng  state- 
ment he  could  make  about  Tslen  was:  "AU  I 
can  say  Is  that  I  believe  he  was  a  member." 
The  witness  was  In  due  course  acquitted  of 
the  i>erjury  charge.  Tslen  dldnt  do  nearly  as 
weu. 

The  ImmlgraUon  Service  also  took  testi- 
mony from  two  members  of  the  Ixj*  Angeles 
Police  Department's  "Bed  Squad."  One  of 
them  had  Infiltrated  the  Party  long  before 
and  h«"<  come  up  with  documents  which 
purported  to  be  membership  lists.  Tslen's 
TtttiTv  appeared  In  one  series.  But,  on  further 
scrutiny,  none  were  Communist  Party  docu- 
ments at  all.  They  were  lists  in  the  handwrit- 
ing a<  the  oops,  which  the  cope  claimed  had 
be«i  copied  from  other  lists.  Cooper  pointed 
out  that  the  lists,  which  were  not  otherwise 
Identified,  could  easily  have  been  ot  proapec- 
tive  members,  prepared  by  peraons  who  took 
Tslen's  preaence  at  meetings  to  mean  candi- 
dacy rather  than  membership.  At  no  time 
did  the  Immigration  Serrioe  or  the  "Red 
Squad"  produce  any  Communist  record  In 
Talen*!  handwriting,  any  evidence  that  he 
had  paid  dues  or  held  a  card,  or  even  a  list- 
ing of  iiwnlmislilr  on  an  official  file  or  piece 
of  lettertaead  stationery. 

Tslen  himself,  over  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings, was  grilled  extensively.  He  conceded 
readily  that  he  had  attended  gatherings 
which  appeared  In  retrospect  to  have  been 
Communist  Party  meetings.  He  pointed  out 
that  they  had  consisted  of  nothing  more  sin- 
ful than  talk  and  be  argued  that,  in  their 
informality,  the  meetings  had  no  sign  of  any 
Ulterior  objective.  In  any  case,  he  said,  he 
had  never  Joined  the  Communist  Party  and 
he  insisted  that  in  denying  membership  he 
had  not  committed  perjury. 

But  it  was  not  enough  lor  the  Immigration 
Service  to  stick  to  the  accusation  against 
Tslen.  Over  Cooper's  vigorous  protests,  Agent 
Del  Querclo  spent  hours  questioning  Tslen 
on  political  matters.  Del  Guerclo  explained 
that  he  could  tell  whether  Tslen  was  Inclined 
to  ooaununlam  by  analyzing  his  political 
opinions. 

"Mr.  TWen."  Del  Querlco  asked,  "do  you 
believe  the  United  States  should  recognize 
Red  China?"  Tslen  answered  that  he  had  In- 
sufOclent  information  to  make  a  Judgment. 

"Do  you  feel  that  you  owe  allegiance  to 
the  Nationalist  Government  of  China?"  Tslen 
said  he  was  not  very  enthuBlaaUc  about  the 
Nationalists  because  "we  have  yet  to  see"  If 
they  are  doing  any  good  for  China.  His  allegi- 
ance, he  said,  was  to  the  Chinese  people. 

"Do  you  owe  your  allegiance  to  Communist 
China?"  Tslen  answered  categorically  that  he 
did  not. 

"In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  this 
country  and  Red  China,  would  you  fight 
against  Red  China  for  the  United  States?" 
Tslen  thought  a  long  time  before  he  came 
up  with  an  answer.  He  said  finally:  "My 
essential  allegiance  is  to  the  people  of  China 
and  if  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Comimlst  China  is  for  the  good  of  the 
people  of  China,  which  I  think  It  U  very 
likely  to  be,  so  then  I  wUl  fight  oo  the  sld* 


ot  %bm  United   States.   Mo   questtoa   about 
that."  I 

But  however  blaarre  Its  character,  the  hear- 
ing bad  the  outcoiie  which,  for  all  inactlcal 
purpoaea,  was  foreordained.  I^e  Immigration 
Service  simply  sustained  itself  on  the  charges 
it  had  ItseU  brought.  Tslen  was  ordered  de- 
ported. But  the  paxadoz  intervened,  in  that 
the  execution  was  suspended  by  the  prior 
order  which  prohibited  his  departure.  Cooper, 
who  contended  that  he  had  no  Judicial  re- 
course as  long  as  the  first  order  canceled  the 
second,  planned  to  appeal  the  case  to  the 
courts  as  soon  a4  the  deportation  decision 
became  effective.  Be  said  he  was  confident 
of  winning.  But  meanwhile,  Tslen  was  in 
limbo,  free  on  ball  but  confined  to  the  coun- 
ty, not  at  liberty  to  go  but  not  welcome  to 
stay. 
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Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  and 
read  so  much  8i>out  Vietnam  that  occa- 
sionally our  thpught  processes  may  be 

nmnbed  to  the  iJoint  where  we  think  "the 
war"  is  the  only  major  problem  facing 
our  Nation.  That  this  is  untrue,  and  that 
domestic  problams  at  home  are  another 
real  concern  of  many,  has  been  sharply 
pointed  out  through  petitions  that  have 
been  circulated  throughout  the  Nation 
by  the  Comraunications  Workers  of 
America. 

These  petlUons,  addressed  to  each  of 
US  who  sits  in[Congress,  deal  with  the 
strife  that  has  been  manifested  in  riots 
during  the  last  aummer  and  several  sum- 
mers before — and  that  may  break  into 
headlines  in  Summers  in  the  future. 
CWA's  petition*  urge  that  Congress  pro- 
vide jobs,  housing,  and  education  to  ward 
off  future  rioting.  Several  of  the  peti- 
tions, signed  by  my  constituents,  have 
come  Into  my  Office — so  I  want  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  reflect  my  receipt 
of  the  petitione — and  my  acknowledge- 
ment that  this  great  Nation  does  Indeed 
have  problems  other  than  ones  surround- 
ing the  battle  in  Vietnam — namely,  I 
want  the  Record  to  reflect  my  concern 
that  we  In  the  United  States  have  prob- 
lems also  surrounding  the  battles  In  our 
cities.  I 

PBTmoN  TO  Ttm  Congress  ot  the  United 

States     of    Amxbica:     Tott     Don't    Ljke 

RIOTS? — WEtxI    NDTHxa    Do    We 

Americans   ei^rywhere   agree   that   action 

must  be  taken  pow  to  eliminate  the  causes 

which  lead  to  rfotlng  and  clvU  disturbances 

in  our  nation. 

The  recent  Uvfcs  lost  and  property  damaged 
in  riots  that  rajraged  our  cities  proved  that 
the  cities  and  slktes  cannot  carry  the  burden 
alone. 

Only  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
Tsoth  the  respoijlbility  and  authority  to  pass 
the  laws  and  appropriate  the  funds  for  Jobs, 
housing  and  education  needed  now  by  the 
mUlions  of  im^verished  Americans. 

History  ItseK  has  taught  us  that  where 
these  three  basic  needs  are  left  unmet,  all 
race*   are   traflped   In   filthy,    rat-Infested 


^lettos  ripe  for  rlotiag  or  In  depkKable  con- 
ditions which  are  "qwwiend."  The  answer  Is 
a  ereative,  c(»istructive,  practical  program, 
that  will  benefit  all  American*  directly  or 
indlrMtly— not  a  glfeawayl 

Therefore,    we,    the    undersigned,   believe "" 
Congress  must  act  b^y  providing. 

1.  Jobs:  Put  people  to  work.  As  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Technology,  Aut<Hi)atlon  and  Economic 
Progress,  the  government  should  become  "the 
employer  of  last  resort"  by  providing  pubUc 
service  employment  opportunities  for  work- 
ers who  are  unsuccessful  in  competing  for 
Jobs  in  private  industry.  This  would  put  every 
American  who  is  al^le  and  willing  to  work 
on  a  Job. 

2.  Housing :  Slum  I  housing  in  this  nation 
mvisrt  go;  unsafe,  iniested  buildings  must  be 
cleaned  up  or  closed  down  and  decent  shelter 
mxist  be  built.  Money  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  must  be  spent  carefully  and  effi- 
ciently, and  new  f uii  ds  must  be  appropriated 
as  needed. 

3.  Education:  A  ifollcy  should  be  adopted 
and  Implemented  to  provide  free  public  edu- 
cation from  pre-kindergarten  up  to  and  in- 
cludmg  the  doctorate  level  for  aU,  with  only 
abUlty  and  motivation  serving  as  qualifying 
factors.  I 

By  means  of  this  petition,  we  make  known 
to  you  that  the  American  public  demandi 
the  action  that  Is  Reeded  now  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  dtles. 

This  petition  spoasored  by  members  of  the 
Communications  Vwrkers  of  America,  KFlr- 
CIO.  The  Oommimity-Mlnded  Union. 
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Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
vsrould  like  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  most  interesting  and  articu- 
late address  give^  by  Mr.  Erwln  A.  Salk, 
a  distinguished  and  respected  business- 
man with  the  CSijcago  firm  of  Salk,  Ward 
Si  Salk.  Inc.,  on ''  the  debilitating  effects 
of  the  Vietnam  war  on  the  American 
economy  and  society. 

Mr.  Salic  is  the  Chicago  chairman  of 
the  Business  Exfcutlves  Move  for  Viet- 
nam Peace.  This  organization,  composed 
of  business  leaders  throughout  the 
country,  is  becoming  increasingly  active 
in  alerting  the  business  community  to 
the  disastrous  elTects  our  continued  in- 
volvement in  thjB  Vietnam  conflict  has 
on  American  llf0,  and  in  particular,  the 
economic  activity  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Salk's  renlarks  are  as  follows: 
Opening  RemarksI  of  Eewin  A.  Salk,  Chaii- 
KAN,  Chicago  C<>mmittee,  Business  Execu- 
tives Move  foe  VirrNAic  Peace,  Novembu 
B,  1907,  Chicago,  Iu.. 

As  buslneasmen  you  and  I  are  in  continuous 
and  close  touch  with  the  economy  of  this  na- 
tion. Pot  this  reason,  I  believe  we  bear  a  spe- 
cial responslbUlty  to  keep  the  American  peo- 
ple Informed  about  economic  decisions  wlilcii 
may  affect  them.  The  massive  spending  for 
the  Vietnam  war  has  been  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  unsettling  economic  factor  In  de- 
termining the  priorities  of  the  Fedeisl 
Budget,  and  has  been  the  central  force  in 
the   destabUizatt^n   and   distortion   of  tlM 
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American  economy.  This  spending  has 
l)rought  about  a  qualitative  transformation 
of  the  foundations  of  the  American  economy : 
for  the  present  and  the  foreseeable  future 
the  production  and  utilisation  of  tools  of  de- 
struction will  constitute  the  primary  occupa. 
tian  of  the  American  people.  I  brieve  this 
tlteration  of  the  buslneas  of  the  American 
people  was  undertaken  without  consultation 
with  the  people  of  this  coimtry  or  their  fore- 
knowledge, and  that  were  they  to  understand 
these  Implications  of  the  Vietnam  wEir,  they 
tould  demand  a  reversal  of  the  government's 
present  policy. 

Allocations  of  American  resources  for  the 
derign,  manufacture  and  the  operation  of 
umaments  have  risen  60%  in  Just  over  two 
jnn,  and  have  brought  the  military  budget 
to  a  level  where  it  represents  the  largest 
riogle  sector  of  the  American  economy.  We 
ire  presently  spending  approximately  aSJS 
billion  on  Ju8»  the  Vietnam  war  each  month. 
Military  expenditure  in  the  first  three  months 
of  fiscal  1968  is  running  at  an  anmmi  rate  of 
illghtly  under  $80  bUlion. 

A  measvire  of  the  size  of  this  trend  is  that 
u  the  military  budget  rises  above  S80  billion, 
tt  is  reaching  a  level  greater  than  the  entire 
federal  Budget  of  1960. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  minute  to  teU  you 
wlist  this  means  from  where  I  sit  as  a  mort- 
g^e  banker.  Modern  warfare  is  the  most' 
peedy  and  barren  competitor,  as  well  as  the 
most  successful  one,  in  the  biddmg  for  In- 
*  wliiifiil  funds.  It  has  meant  that  the  major 
■ources  of  funds  bearing  the  brxint  of  financ- 
ing the  war  had  to  come  from  the  capital 
nsrket.  This  is  aside  from  the  virtual  deple- 
tkm  of  great  society  programs.  The  result  has 
been  s  capital  shortage  of  severe  proportions 
ud  the  highest  interest  rates  since  the  after- 
math of  World  War  I,  and  in  some  cases  the 
Ugbest  since  18T7. 

Contrary  to  what  many  Congressmen, 
Senators  and  Economic  commentators  have 
irgued,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
high  level  of  corporation  borrowing  are  not 
the  root  causes  of  the  sharp  Increases  in 
Interest  rates.  Rather  they  began  to  sky- 
Todttt  at  almost  exactly  the  time  that  esca- 
litlon  of  the  war  took  place.  Interest  rates 
ud  bond  yields  had  been  on  an  even  keel 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  1966,  but  in 
August  began  a  steep  Increase  which  has 
almost  exactly  paralleled  our  increasing  In- 
TotTement  In  Vietnam.  In  the  last  five  months 
of  1906,  VJS.  Oovemment  bonds  and  notes 
row  approximately  6/10's  of  1%,  after  re- 
fflaining  level  through  the  fliat  half  of  the 
jtu,  u  it  became  clear  that  the  war  would 
oeoessttate  extensive  government  borrowing. 
Tliree-month  tro^iiry  bUls  rose  from  33  to 
4.4%,  irtxlle  thi^-  to  five-year  notes  and 
beads  rose  from  4  J  to  4a%.  In  addition,  in 
the  last  couple  of  weeks  you  have  read  of 
the  binioM  borrowed  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
Bent  at  the  amazingly  high  interest  rate  of 
Ht%.  This  sharp  increase  in  the  cost  of 
govetument  borro^ping  bas  been  acoom- 
PSDled  by  an  equally  sharp  increase  in  rates 
OB  mnnlclpea  bonds,  corporation  bonds,  com- 
DHtial  finance  notes,  PHA  home  mortgages, 
•  wdl  as  all  other  types  of  financing.  I  can 
tmn  you  that  in  both  the  credit  and  non- 
oedlt  oriented  areas  of  the  mortgage  market 
ths  real  rates  of  expected  returns  are  now 
te  in  excess  of  these  figures  or  of  anything 
r»  isen  in  my  thirty  years  In  the  market. 

n»e  direct  costs  of  this  competition  for 
iBfirtjnent  funds  with  the  Pederal  Oovem- 
■ttt  are  tremendous.  For  aU  of  1966  there 
jwss  ia%  decUne  in  the  physicial  volume  of 
wastruction,  even  though  the  needs  for 
flrtusiiy  every  kind  of  residential,  commer- 
eUl.  Industrial  and  public  construction  in- 
wwed  rajridly.  A  further  decUne  appears 
»he in  store  for  1967.  This  U  dlrectiy  traoe- 
•Me  to  shortage  of  capital  funds. 

Ofeourse  my  business  and  my  cUents 
•jwpent  only  one  segment  ot  a  very  large 
"■■nsas  world.  I  am  told  similar  effects  ar« 
"•  elsewhere.   Orders  for  machine  tools. 


they  teU  me.  are  running  30%  below  the  level 
of  the  first  eight  months  of  1006.  Tlila  is  im- 
portant because  these  orders  indicate  the 
general  level  of  capital  Investment  six 
months  to  a  year  ahead  of  time.  And.  in 
another  area  of  competition  businessmen 
are  losing  to  Uncle  Sam.  Because  of  their 
fear  that  the  war  would  cause  shortages  of 
many  products,  manufacturers  built  up  their 
Inventories  by  8%  in  1966  and  14.2%  in  '66. 
Now  they  are  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
working  off  this  backlog. 

All  these  distortions  of  the  economy 
could  have  been  predicted.  In  fact,  I  find  it 
fascinating  that  five  years  ago  the  American 
(jovemment  Itself  saw  these  effects  of  war 
spending.  I  would  like  to  read  you  the  words 
of  our  government  to  the  United  Nations  in 
1963  concerning  these  problems. 

"It  must  be  stressed  that  the  allocation  of 
resoTirces  to  ptirely  military  purposes  is  not 
an  ecoiiomically  creative  process  except  In  an 
incidental  way.  It  yields  relatively  few  goods 
or  services  which  contrtbutee  . . .  the  growth 
of  the  national  economy." 

That  was  the  position  of  our  government  In 
1962.  We  have  surely  come  a  very  long  way 
In  five  years. 

That  statement  at  the  United  Nations  went 
on  to  say  that  war  spending  "prevents  or  re- 
tards the  satisfaction  of  many  civilian 
needs."  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  As  businessmen,  we  must  recognize 
the  Inescapable  relationship  between  busi- 
ness and  social  problems.  We  cannot  properly 
plan  ahead  for  our  business  without  giving 
full  attention  to  the  existence  and  the  solu- 
tion of  social  problems  In  our  midst.  Socia] 
stability  is  essential  for  good,  sound  economic 
development. 

The  results  of  the  recent  urban  disturb- 
ances have  had  a  tremendous  effect  not  only 
on  my  mdustry  but  on  others  as  well.  How- 
ever, the  Administration  in  Washington  has 
traded  the  progress  of  our  cities  for  the  Viet- 
nam war.  In  submitting  Its  1968  budget  to 
Congress  the  Administration  chopped  $600 
mllUon  from  the  HUU  authorizations  of  over 
as  bUllon.  a  cut  of  roughly  20%.  and  sc«ne 
programs  in  the  areas  of  conununity  develop- 
ment, mass  transit,  pollution  control,  and 
housing  and  rehabilitation  were  cut  by  nearly 
65%.  TTie  Administration  likewise  cut  nearly 
$3  billion  from  HEW  authorizations,  includ- 
ing S0%  cuts  in  higher  education  and  ele- 
mentary  and    secondary    education. 

If  the  money  we  are  spending  In  Vietnam 
on  war  was  simply  divided  up  among  the 
16,000,000  people  we  are  defending  In  South 
Vietnam,  they  would  have  the  highest  per 
capita  Income  in  the  world.  If  we  distributed 
the  money  among  our  own  20.000.000  urt>an 
poor,  think  what  the  difference  might  be. 

Reliable  estimates  have  placed  the  number 
Ot  people  living  in  povaliy  in  the  United 
States  at  anywhere  from  30  to  60  million. 
The  reports  on  debilitated  housing  and 
slums  are  most  frightening.  The  1960  census 
rei>orted  that  some  15.6  mllUon  of  the  68 
mimon  occupied  dwelling  imlts  in  the  United 
States  were  substandard,  representing  some 
37%  of  the  total  housing  supply.  In  Chicago, 
this  substandard  housing  represents  18%  of 
all-white  occupied  and  41  %  of  all  non- white 
occuplied  units.  Many  of  you  have  read  re- 
cently of  the  admitted  error  of  the  VB. 
Census  Bureau  In  their  calculations  in  the 
1960  census  where  they  had  stated  that  there 
was  some  1.8  mlUion  less  deblUtated  units 
as  against  the  1950  census.  They  have  found 
that  there  probably  was  no  reduction  at  all. 
Other  reliable  estimates  have  pointed  up  that 
it  would  only  take  somewhere  between 
$90  and  $120  bUllon  to  eradicate  all  slums 
and  provide  decent  housing  in  thei^  place. 
That  is  only  sllghUy  more  than  a  one-year 
defense  budget.  Do  we  not  perhaps  liave  our 
national  priorities  mixed? 

By  ignoring  the  national  priorities  at 
home — the  social  and  economic  problems  at 
OUT  cities  and  our  country — ^we  plant  the  very 
seeds  of  social  destruction  and  revolution 


that  we  feel  so  dedicated  to  fighting  aliroad. 
I  am  convinced  that  an  administration  which 
Involves  us  to  such  a  great  extent  in  the 
single  small  country  of  South  ^etnam  doe* 
not  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  clianges  In  the  world  In  wlilch  we  live. 
History  is  now  developing  at  a  geometric 
pace  rather  than  the  arithmetic  pace  of  days 
gone  by.  I  remember  a  cartoon  in  our  Wall 
Street  Journal  picturing  a  man  setUing  into 
bed  listening  to  the  radio,  wlilch  said  "Do 
you  realize  that  as  you  go  to  sleep,  seven 
hundred  million  Bed  Chinese  are  Just 
awakening?"  I  am  also  reminded  that  the 
demographers  calculate  that  within  Just  32 
years  there  wlU  be  some  7  billion  people  In 
the  world  of  which  only  some  1.6  billion  will 
live  in  what  we  consider  western  clvlUzation. 

We,  and  the  Administration  in  Washington, 
must  come  to  terms  with  what  such  drastic 
changes  mean.  We  must  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  world  around  us.  These  problems  have 
no  relationship  to  our  lUces  or  dislikes.  These 
problems  are  not  related  either  to  questions 
of  loyalty  or  patriotism.  I  have  always  ad- 
mired Carl  Schurz  who  said  once:  "Our 
country  right  or  wrong.  When  right  to  be 
kept  right;  when  wrong  to  be  put  right;" 
and  Mark  Twain,  who  said:  "Ijoyalty  to  the 
nation  all  the  time;  loyalty  to  the  govern- 
ment when  it  deserves  it."  I  beUeve  we  busi. 
nessmen  miist  set  about  to  put  oiir  country 
straight.  We  must  distinguish  between  the 
policies  of  the  ix>Itical  administration  in 
power  and  the  national  priorities  of  otir  coun- 
try. We  spend  billions  for  destruction  and 
virtually  penmes  for  construction,  thus 
ignoring  the  development  of  the  most  im- 
portant resource  of  our  country— ^e  human 
resource.  There  must  be  a  means  for  every 
individual  to  develop  his  or  her  tm^yiTnuTi^ 
capacity  in  an  environment  of  encourage- 
ment rather  than  environment  ot  discour- 
agement if  our  country  is  to  be  strong. 

The  purpose  of  our  group  in  the  next  few 
months  wUl  be  to  involve  the  business  com- 
mtmlty  In  these  most  Important  problems  of 
the  debilitating  effects  of  the  Vietnam  war 
on  our  society.  We  have  found  also  that  we 
must  bring  to  the  business  community  in- 
formation on  the  history  and  development 
of  this  Vietnam  war  which  likewise  has  de- 
veloped as  mythology  rather  than  fact.  Al- 
ready minis  Lers,  lawyers  and  professors  have 
brought  their  own  analysis  to  the  attention 
of  their  professions  and  the  pubUc,  and  today 
we  In  business  are  working  to  Involve  our 
trade  associations,  chambers  of  commerce 
and  other  organizations  in  carrying  out  our 
responsibilities  to  the  American  people. 


Amy  Trainuf  Sapcrb 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  BOUTB  O&tOLni* 

IN  THK  EOVSiE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  27.  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  wafi  my 
honor  to  attend  the  50th  sjanlversary  of 
the  establishment  of  Port  Jackson  near 
C<dumbia,  B.C..  recenUy.  Today,  Ftort 
Jackson  Is  one  of  the  great  and  outstand- 
ing basic  ta»lnlng  areas  for  recruits  and 
those  inducted  into  the  U.S.  Army.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  on  numerous  occasions 
to  observe  the  superior  modem  Army 
training  methods  for  young  Americans. 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
and  to  the  pe(H>le  of  the  country  an  excel- 
lent article  about  Army  trailing  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
October  29, 1967: 
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Bic  Oaim  Is  Found  in  Asmt  Training — Many 

IKPBOVXMXNTS      AdDKD      TO      FiBST      8-WBSK 

CovasE 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

Recruits  and  draftees  for  the  Army  In  the 
tbird  year  of  tbe  Vietnam  war  are  receiving 
rapid  but  systematized  and  Intensive  basic 
training. 

The  eight  weeks  of  basic  training,  and  the 
additional  advanced  and  specialized  train- 
ing. Is  much  better  organized  and  more  ef- 
fective than  the  World  War  n  and  Korea 
training  programs,  nearly  all  authorities 
agree. 

Army  basic  training  has  varied  greaUy  oyer 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century — In  length  from 
8  to  17  weeks;  in  the  subjects  taught,  and 
above  ail.  In  the  attitudes  and  methods  of 
Instruction. 

At  tlmee,  after  World  War  n  and  after 
Korea,  a  slackening  of  discipline  and  many 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  training  cadres 
as  a  rasult  of  eivilian  and  political  pressures 
softened  training. 

TOITGH    TRAINING 

In  World  War  H  and  Korea  It  was  physi- 
cally tough  but  tbe  subjects  taught  were 
more  or  less  across  the  board  and  the  effec- 
tlTeneaa  oif  the  instruction  varied  tremen- 
dously depending  upon  the  instructor. 

Ty>day,  there  is  no  attempt  in  the  8  weeks 
basic  tzainlng  to  make  a  man  a  finished 
soldier.  He  learns  rifle  marksmanship,  the 
school  ot  tbe  squad  or  fire-team,  personal 
hygiene,  first  aid  and  other  basic  subjects. 

Military  occupational  specialties — some  of 
them  were  sometimes  Included  In  tbe  past  in 
basic  training — are  relegated  to  advanced 
training. 

Subjects  taught  have  altered  as  weapons 
and  tactics  have  changed.  The  greatest  im- 
provement Is  in  rifle  marksmanship.  Tnwtrad 
ot  firing  against  static  targets  at  known 
ranges,  tbe  recruit  now  shoots  at  targets 
that  dlai4>pear  when  he  hits  them  at  varying 
ranges   atmulatlng    battlefield    conditions. 

A  oocnpromlse,  which  on  the  whole  ap- 
pears to  be  a  reasonable  one,  between  ex- 
cessive toughness  and  excessive  softness  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reached  In  basic  training, 
and  the  Instructors  are  far  better  qualified 
than  they  wwe  in  1940  or  1950. 

Yet  the  more  things  change,  the  more  they 
remain  the  same;  the  old  veteran  would  have 
Uttle  difficulty  in  Identifying  his  half-fer- 
gotten  experiences  with  the  pangs  of  today's 
recruit.  And  tbe  troops  still  roar  out  the 
ancient  marching  cadences: 

Sound   offf   Onel   Two! 
Sound  offl  Three!  Four! 
One!    Two!    Three!   Four! 

Present  recruit  training  represents  the  dis- 
tlUatlon  of  United  States  experience  in  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ot  wars  and 
erlsas.  Old  training  methods  have  been  im- 
proved and  new  training  aids  and  educa- 
tional methods  bave  been  employed  In  a 
course  keyed  to  indoctrination,  transition 
from  civilian  to  military  life,  physical  con- 
ditlooing  ahd  rifle  marksmanship. 

ThB  Army  training  Is  still  keyed  to  mass; 
tbe  greatest  problem  la  tbe  large  numbers  of 
recruits  entering  tbe  service  and  tbe  large 
numbers  of  trained  men  and  combat  veterans 
leaving  the  services. 

Tbe  Army  now  maintains  12  training  cen- 
ters at  which  recruits  are  given  basic  train- 
ing. These  centers  wlU  graduate  415,000  men 
tbis  year.  But  the  Army  expects  tbat  about 
400.000  men  will  leave  the  service  during  this 
same  year. 

TURNOVEB  A  PXOBLZH 

A  constant  large-scale  personnel  turnover, 
which  affects  the  training  cadres  as  well  as 
the  trainees,  hampers  continuity  and  the 
development  of  instructor  competence. 

StlU,  the  basic  training  appears  to  be  rea- 
sonably thorough  and  it  seems  to  fulfill  its 
fundamental  purpose  of  turning  clvillana  of 


varied  origins  and  capabilities  into  soldiers. 
Though  the  tralnmg  is  keyed  to  mass,  there 
is.  nevertneless.  a  Uttle  more  concentration 
on  the  so^er  as  an  Individual  rather  than 
a  serial  nxtmber.  The  Army  training,  to  many 
observers,  appears  to  bave  improved  dra- 
matically. , 

Tbe  Marine  "boot"  course  Is  still  the 
toughest— ^physically  and  psychologically — 
of  all  the  services.  It  succeeds,  however,  in 
Instilling  pride  of  corps.  The  Army  has  bor- 
rowed the  Marines'  Drill  Instructor  method 
and  this  has  tremendously  improved  the 
efficiency  of  the  Army  training. 

Noncommissioned  officers  specially  selected 
for  leadership  quaUflcatlons  and  Intelligence 
are  given  intensive  four-  to  six-week  courses 
to  train  them  as  drill  Instructors. 

The  attrition  rate  m  these  courses  U  high, 
and  the  graduates,  who  are  assigned  as  drill 
corporals  or  drill  sergeants  are  far  more 
carefully -aelected  than  the  tough  non-com 
Instructor  of  yesterday,  who  often  believed 
his  fists  were  his  best  training  aid. 

However,  the  effect  of  excessive  personnel 
"turbulence"  or  turnover,  because  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  has  reduced  the  experience 
level  in  t(he  drill  instructor  group  since  it 
was  inaiigurated  in  1964. 

Origlnuly.  all  instructors  were  to  be  drawn 
from  the  sergeant  rating,  with  about  seven 
to  nine  years  of  service.  Today,  not  enough 
sergeants  are  available,  so  drlU  corporals  with 
a  maximum  of  10  to  11  months'  service,  have 
l>een  trailed  to  assist  the  sergeants. 
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New  Rights  for  Womea 


EXTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOi.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mtnday.  November  27.  1967 

Mr.  FfJCINSBa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  to  » 

fact  of  our  times  that  equal  opportunity 
must  be  made  available  to  every  Ameri- 
can citiaen,  regardless  of  sex,  age,  race,  or 
religion.  Legislation  we  have  enacted  has 
already  gone  a  long  way  toward  creating 
a  climate  of  true  equality. 

Now  it  is  time  to  consider  vocational 
skills  thf  t  will  enrich  our  society,  as  well 
as  exparid  it.  New  emphasis  Is  being 
placed  0^  educating  students  In  "market- 
able" skills — skills  they  will  need  to  find 
employi>ent  and  skills  that  wiU  help 
them  njaintain  a  high  degree  of  cona- 
petency  iat  home. 

BecaiBe  the  women  in  our  society  are 
increasiligly  called  upon  to  fill  dual  roles 
as  breadwinners  and  homemakers.  it  is 
vitally  iinportant  they  receive  the  voca- 
tional education  and  training  they  need 
to  excel  In  these  diverse  areas. 

Mr.  speaker,  in  view  of  our  awakened 
national  concern  with  this  problem.  I 
would  Uke  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
C(dlegai|e8  to  an  article  I  wrote  iliidi 
appeared  In  the  October  issue  of  the 
Amerl(^  Vocational  Journal. 

The  4rticle  follows: 

INkw  Rights  for  Womzn 
(By  RoKAH  C.  Pncmsxi) 
e  today's  young  women  will  have 
acquired  a  new  "BiU  of  Righta"  In  the  legl*- 
latlon  wtilch  broadene  the  Voeatlanal  Kdn- 
catlon  t  ct  of  19es.  It  wm  help  ItiMn  to  be 
better  wives  and  mothers.  It  wlU  alao  gtre 
them  a  Marketable  sUU  to  use  In  — — ~— - 
cles. 


The  first  '•right"  should  be  to  abolish  tte 
term  "housewife"  and  replace  it  with  some. 
thing  more  realistic — like  "Domestic  Eaii. 
neer." 

Young  wo^en  deserve  recognition  as  ip(. 
dalists  beoUue  It  takes  Just  about  au  tki 
technical  kJfow-how  of  an  engineer  to  bi 
the  woman  i  ot  today's  home.  Cooking  ig. 
TOlvea  a  mytlad  a<  electrical  appliances  «m 
gadgets  whish  must  be  kept  in  working  «. 
der.  Family  yieals  lure  a  combination  of  fooA 
and  recipes.  Family  health  demands  sobm 
familiarity  With  sciences,  and  keeping  tilt 
home  operating  on  an  even  keel  requtom 
more  than  an  instruction  handbook. 

It  aU  adds  up  to  a  fact  long  known  to 
women — that  considerably  more  training  um 
skills  are  needed  by  a  young  bride  of  vm 
than  ever  before. 

The  American  Vocational  Association  hai 
been  highly  effective  In  its  support  of  tti 
move  to  broaden  the  legislation  before  a; 
House  Oenetal  SubccMnmlttee  on  Education. 
The  legislation  which  I  sponsored  and  wtUch 
I  expect  Ooi)gress  to  approve  will  boost  tica 
$235  mlllloa  to  $400  million  annually,  the 
authorised  federal  assistance  to  local  idmi 
districts  to  offer  Important  vocational  tnla- 
ing  for  young  people. 

Assistance  under  the  Vocational  EducsUas 
Act  of  1963  is  available  for  all  types  of  Job 
training,  but  I  must  agree  with  the  Amal. 
can  Vocatloinal  Association  that  bomemik. 
ing  education  for  young  girls  Is  one  o(  ttt 
important  Innovations  needed  in  the  pro- 
gram under  the  Act. 

I  was  Impressed  by  the  statements  of  Fntf. 
Elizabeth  J.  Simpson,  chairman  of  the  Hoot 
Economics  Education  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  past  president  of  tlx 
AVA,  when  she  said : 

"Home  ecbnomlcs,  through  providing  a  eo- 
ordlnated  program  in  Job  preparation  ud 
K,  can  help  the  Individual  preim 
^  cliallenges  of  a  dual  role.  B|ht 
women  are  in  paid  employiBtm 
outside  the  home  at  some  time  during  ttMb 
lives,  and  nsany  of  these,  and  others  «i  veU 
engt^e  in  itnp<dd  work  as  volunteers. 

"Most  wofnen  who  work  are  married.  TV 
figure  in  idea  was  more  than  60  percent" 
I  might  {add  to  this  picture  some  fiett 
gathered  b^  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StaUitla 
which  increase  niy  concern  about  the  tUliXf 
at  American  women  to  face  emergendo. 
They  are: 

In  1966,  a  year  of  nearly  full  employmot. 
the  Jobless  rate  for  wonien  In  the  16-  to  It- 
year  age  group  was  14.1  percent.  This  fl|iR 
represents  the  highest  Jobless  rate  for  uy 
age  group  for  both  men  and  women. 

In  March  1966,  there  were  2.6  million  wen- 
en  in  the  labor  force  who  were  headi  <t 
families.  Ot  this  group  of  family  b^e««W^ 
ners,  tbe  jobless  rate  was  6.0  percent,  ool;  i 
slight  decline  from  the  6.1  percent  rsti  cf 
unemployment  for  the  same  group  In  IMO. 
Tbe  bardshlps  faced  by  families  headed  b; 
women  can  be  seen  in  the  Inadequate  HMK 
annual  average  Income  they  received.  Ttei 
bad  to  liv*  within  budgets  which  wni  N 
percent  below  those  families  headed  by  »* 
Finally,  lamilles  beaded  by  women  ito 
are  part-time  workers  bad  average  anaul 
incomea  of  only  $3,300. 

It  has  always  been  my  ambition  to  pn- 
Tide  "marketable"  skills  to  each  person  i»» 
must  at  some  time  enter  the  labor  msrtol 
I  consider  this  type  of  education  an  Inwt- 
ment  In  the  community  because  it  majBlfr 
mately  represent  the  difference  betwM" » 
famUy  tbsit  can  Uve  Indpendently  and  m 


homemaki] 
for  the  ma 
out  of  10 


that  must 
support. 

A  reeeni 
ot  Illinois 


rely  upon  a  pubUc  agency  for » 


graduate  study  at  the  UnlTOifl 

xincovered  some  350  new  oceBP» 
ttonally  oi  tented  home  economics  Pf"**"! 
being  offMed  in  schools  In  1965-66.  In  lH** 
this  numtter  was  more  than  doubled.  W 
classes  4b  Oie  high  echools  of  one  Isri*  ^ 
rangtt/froi  i  food  science  and  child  dwl* 
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Btent  to  nursing  arts,  merchandising  of 
clothing,  laundry-pressing,  home  institu- 
tional management,  cosmetology,  tailoring 
gnd  power  sewing  nuchlne"  operation,  to 
mention  Just  a  few. 

A  pilot  program  at  the  Sikeston,  Missouri, 
Iilgb  school  Is  entitled,  "Housekeeping  Tech- 
oology."  Students  are  placed  In  selected 
iKHnes  as  training  stations  to  learn  the  skills 
of  housekeeping  and  how  to  become  an  em- 
ployable person,  and  to  prepare  for  the  dual 
lole  of  homemaker  and  wage  earner. 

It  is  regrettable  that  vocational  schools 
liave  suffered  from  the  enipbasls  placed  on 
federal  aid  to  higher  education  in  recent 
jtin.  Too  often  these  schools  that  teach 
AlllB  vitally  needed  by  our  society  are  im- 
properly rated  as  second-class  institutions. 
Rot  only  U  this  Judgment  imfounded,  but  it 
ti  also  unfair.  Vocational  schools  must  meet 
tbe  same  state  requirements  for  a  high  school 
tdncatlon  as  high  schools  offering  diplomas 
iB  academic  subjects. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  least  known  achleve- 
menU  of  our  national  educational  system 
If  the  growing  number  of  college  and  unlver- 
rtty  scholarships  awarded  to  outstanding 
itadents  of  vocational  schools. 
'  I  believe  the  need  for  this  type  of  train- 
tog— homemaklng  and  other  skills  to  make 
an  Individual  useful  to  his  community— can 
te  aeen  best  in  the  estimate  that  by  1970  one 
out  of  every  two  teenagers  will  seek  some 
tjpe  of  vocational  study.  That  is  only  30 
BMBths  away.  I  hope  we  will  be  ready  for 
tbstday. 


Seeds  of  Tragedy  in  Rhodesia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  KnfMnoTa 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ifonday,  November  27.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  oolum- 
nlrt  in  the  Sunday  New  Yoi*  Times  sum- 
Btrired  very  well  the  current  situation 
In  Rhodesia — now  celebrating  the  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  Its  Unilateral  Dec- 
kratton  of  Independence — and  the  Im- 
■eworable  long-term  threat  presented 
Of  the  "Rhodeslan  tragedy  of  errors  " 
Hm  full  column  follows: 
'osoeK   AiTAms:    TTmLJiTxaAi.   Dbclaxatton 

or  Imdcpznsencb  os  Tomokkow  Wb  Dib 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

SufflBUKT,  Rhodesia.— Shortly  before 
Modesla  proclaimed  its  UniUteral  Dedara- 
wn  of  Independence  rusUc  wits,  pleased 
«ttthelr  audacity.  Joked:  "Eat.  drink  and 
"•■■'y.  for  tomorrow  U.  D.  I."  Bbodeslans, 
Wis  white  Rhodeslans,  have  Just  cele- 
™»4  the  second  anniversary  of  their  gam- 
H^  but  other  tomorrows  creep  along  in  their 
Prtty  pace. 

The  onbattled  farmers  who  puabed  Prime 
•™»ter  Ian  Smith  to  independence  sought 
wijw  freedoms  label  to  bypass  the  mulO- 
»oM  road  mapped  by  English  policy.  They 
"«»  Jhown  they  can  tbuinb  their  noses  at 
J«J«  but,  by  so  doing,  they  intensify 
M|:*«™  rsclal  passions.  White  Rhodeslans 
««WMn't  forget  that  the  present  generaUon 
"smcan  leaders  may  weU  be  the  best  for 
»»n  to  come  and  when  the  storm  breaks 
"••on  will  have  vanished. 

WHTTE  MINOBrrT  CONTBOL 

fc  Ur  Smith  has  made  Britain  and  UJI. 
"*  «niy.  The  British  were  trying  to  fcrtlow 
2'»Bhode8'8  theory  of  "equal  rights  for 
ZSll^  ™en.  Irrespective  of  races,  south 
ta. taL  w  '*^'"  ^"'  ^^  quallflcatlona  fixed 
"  "•«  voters— Whose  leaders  are  in  JaU— 


were  so  laced  with  restrictions  that  white 
minority   control   was   guaranteed. 

Harold  Wilson  set  Labor  policy  even  before 
Labor  took  power  as  "no  question  of  granting 
Independence  under  a  Constitution  where 
250,000  people  have  the  right  to  rule  three 
million."^  however,  since  the  1956  Suez  dis- 
aster, there  has  been  a  widemng  gap  between 
Britain's  wish  to  exert  authority  and  Its  ca- 
pacity to  do  so.  London  passed  the  buck  to 
U.N.,  which  called  for  sanctions  and  endorsed 
the  paradoxical  British  effort  to  rettim  Rho- 
desia to  crown  colony  status  although  It  has 
been  self-governing  since  1923. 

NOT  SQTTASBED  BTTT  SLOWTD 

Sanctions  didn't  quash  Rhodesia,  which 
gets  aub  roso  help  from  South  Africa  and 
Portugal  and  even  sells  Communist  China 
chronoltmi  we  stopped  buying.  Nevertheless, 
vigorous  economic  growth  has  ceased  and  the 
white  minority  Wilson  mentioned  has  shrunk 
below  225,000.  The  Negroes  are  over  four  mil- 
lion, making  the  proportion  of  nUer  to  niled 
at  least  eighteen  to  one. 

Black  Africa  clamors  that  white  Rhodesia 
shoiUd  be  eliminated,  but  is  itself  too  weak 
to  do  the  Job,  and  Britain  won't.  Although 
the  Archbishop  of  Conterbury  endorsed  force, 
public  c^lnlon  polls  overwhelmingly  oppose 
It.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  such  a  military 
enterprise  would  probably  cause  Britain  to 
further  devalue  sterling,  ultimately  raising 
the  value  of  gold  in  South  Africa,  world's 
largest  producer  and  Rhodesia's  supporter. 

Rhodesia  thus  finds  Itself  able  to  defy  UJf. 
Even  though  President  Johnson  bases  U.S. 
poUcy  on  "nationhood  to  aU  tlie  people  of 
Rhodesia — ^not  Just  8  per  cent  of  them,"  we 
have  Uttle  real  leverage.  The  tragic  Congo 
kllUngs  have  raUied  white  doubters  arotmd 
Smith,  who  runs  an  autocratic  regime  In 
which  the  press  regularly  frontpages  a  no- 
tice: "AU  material  in  this  newspaper  has 
been  subjected  to  Government  censorship  " 
Feeble  efforts  by  black  nationalists  to  start 
guerrUla  incursions  from  Zambia  were 
quashed  by  Rhodesia's  tough  armed  forces 
aided  by  South  Africa. 

Tnm  TO  soTrTR  AtmicA 

Nevertheless  the  storm  hasn't  reaUy  even 
started,  and  It  is  unlikely  Rhodesia  can  re- 
main an  independent  lily-white  entity  for- 
ever. It  has  chosen  to  spurn  a  trend  toward 
civilized  multl-raclallsm  in  which  white 
needs  black  and  vice  versa.  It  must  therefore 
almost  inevitably  tie  Itself  to  South  Africa 
where,  racially  speaking,  everything  Is  sepa- 
rate and  nothing  is  equal. 

The  South  Africans  would  prefer  a  buffer 
Rhodesia,  but  the  black  sUtes  to  the  north 
are  getting  angrier.  Some  day  they  wlU  also 
be  stronger.  South  Africa  Is  the  only  substan- 
tial white  bulwark  and  has  sufficient  troubles 
of  its  own. 

Smith,  whoee  gift  for  phrase  is  hardly 
Churchlllian,  promises:  "Prom  now  on  we 
win  paddle  our  own  canoe."  Wbere?  Sanctions 
haven't  crippled  this  country,  but  they  have 
certainly  stultified  it.  The  cost  of  national 
defense  Is  rising,  while  value  of  exports  de- 
cUnes.  The  African  military  threat  from  the 
north  will  eventually  become  more  serious 
because  both  the  Communist  and  so-caUed 
noncommltted  worlds  are  acUvely  behind  It. 
TaAOKDT  OF  aaaoBs 

One  can  only  bemoan  the  Rhodeslan  trag- 
edy  of  errors.  Here  at  least  was  a  smaU  but 
perceptible  effort  to  work  out  racial  partner- 
ship. There  were  few  but  increasing  black 
university  students,  some  black  voters  and 
parliamentary  representatives,  and  none  of 
the  most  totaUy  degrading  South  African 
"Europeans  only"  exclusions. 

This  generation's  white  Rhodeslans  have 
UX>.I.,  and  weU  may  they  celebrate  It.  be- 
cause It  cannot  forever  endure.  Either  their 
children  will  be  drawn  Into  Soutb  Africa's 
racial  empire  or  their  grandchUdren  will  be 
engulfed  by  a  black  whirlwind  whose  seeds 
their  forefathers  helped  sow. 
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Bahiniore  AireoO  Co.  Wiu  Presideaf  s 
"E"  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or   ICAKTLANS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueaday.  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  In  this  historic  Ci^amber  concern 
bas  been  expressed  about  the  balance 
of  pajmient  and  gold  outflow  problems. 
It  has  also  been  recognized  that  an  ex- 
panded foreign  trade  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
Nation. 

With  an  expanding  world  economy,  a 
growth  of  .consumer  markets  through- 
out the  world,  stronger  tuid  stiffer  com- 
petition at  home,  and  the  dynamic 
growth  of  foreign  competition  In  both 
foreign  and  domestic  markets,  it  has  be- 
come evident  that  American  business 
must  expand  Its  activity  in  foreign  mar- 
kets in  order  that  our  country  may  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  prosper. 

As  one  of  the  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress from  the  greater  Baltimore  area, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Bal-  . 
timore  Alrcoll  Co.,  a  progressive  manu- 
facturing firm,  has  won  the  President's 
"E"  Award  for  making  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  expansion  of  the  ex- 
port trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  Baltimore  Alrcoll  Co.  manufac- 
tures water-saving  devices,  cooling 
towers  for  air  conditioning  and  tadus- 
tilal  uses,  and  evaporative  condensers 
ued  in  ammonia  refrigeration.  This 
Arm,  through  its  aggressive  foreign  mar- 
keting program,  has  increased  its  export 
Mies  from  less  than  1  percent  to  more 
than  10  percent  In  the  past  5  years. 

International  Ckimmerce,  of  November 
J7,  1967,  a  publication  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partme^it  of  Commerce,  contains  an  ar- 
ticle about  this  award  to  Baltimore  Air- 
eoU.  Believing  this  to  be  of  sufficient  gen- 
«^  interest  to  my  colleagues,  I  ask  that 
tt  be  reprinted  in  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
■issioKAL  Rbcord.  It  is  as  follows: 

IJOTID  CONDENSEaS,  COMPUTKRWARX  WiN  "E"8 

lot  Baltimore  AiRcon,:  Licensing  Acree- 
"MTS,  Overseas  Sales  Engineers,  and 
ntoMPT  Supply  op  Repair  Parts  Help  U.S. 
'ORxioN  Trade  Program 

In  a  recent  "E"  award  ceremony,  Walter 
j^Hamllton,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
wjnmerce  for  DomesUc  Business  Policy,  de- 
•Moed  the  significance  of  the  award : 

"  "S"  stands  for  excellence  In  exports  .  .  . 

Rir  Mithuslaam  and  enterprise  ...  for  extra 
wort." 

tte  occaaion  was  the  presentation  of  the 
^wcertlflcate  and  flag  to  Baltimore  Alr- 
it  ♦iT*'*'^  Chairman  John  EngaUtcheff.  Jr.^ 
wthe  company  plant  In  Dorsey.  Md.  Baltl- 
■«»  AlrooU  <^.,  Inc.,  was  honored  for  in- 
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creasing  export  sales  of  cooling  towers  and 
evaporative  condensers  by  employing  trained 
sales  engineers  and  by  negotiating  judicious 
licensing  agreements. 

The  company's  aggressive  foreign  market- 
ing program  also  Included  establishment  c* 
a  European  regional  crfBce,  extensive  xise  of 
mum-lingual  technical  bulletins,  expedited 
delivery  and  a  flexible  credit  policy. 

Through  these  and  other  means,  Balti- 
more Alrcoll  has  Increased  export  sales  from 
less  than  1%  to  more  than  10%  In  the  past 
five  years. 

Baltimore  Alrcoll  manufactures  water- 
saving  devices:  cooling  towera  for  air  condi- 
tioning and  industrial  uses,  and  evaporative 
condensers  used  In  ammonia  refrigeration. 
The  main  plant  Is  In  Dorsey,  Md.,  with 
wholly-owned  subsidiaries  In  Madera,  Calif., 
and  Brampton,  Ontario. 

ETTROPEAN  OFPICE  OPENED 

Prior  to  1966  the  firm  used  a  combination 
export  firm  in  New  York  for  its  International 
sales.  In  that  year  Baltimore  Alrooil  reorga- 
nized Its  international  department  to  handle 
direct  export  sales  to  foreign  customers,  and 
also  estabUshed  a  regional  European  office 
In  Brxissels.  Direct  export  sales  of  Its  prod- 
uct now  are  accomplished  by  18  engineering 
sales  representatives  or  distributors. 

The  selection  of  these  representatives  baa 
reqiilred  extensive  research  In  each  market- 
ing area.  They  must  be  graduate  mechanical 
engineers  with  background  in  air  condition- 
ing, refrigeration  or  industrial  appUcations 
of  heat  transfer  equipment. 

To  find  a  representative  In  Northern  Italy, 
the  company  placed  an  advertisement  In  a 
leading  BJllan  newspaper.  Thirty  applicants 
responded  and  were  interviewed,  and  one  vras 
selected  for  the  assignment. 

The  chosen  engineer  is  given  thorough 
training  by  a  factory  representative  In  selling 
Baltimore  Alrcoll  equipment  In  his  territory, 
and  sometimes  visits  the  factory  for  further 
technical  instruction. 

Baltimore  Alrcoll  has  foimd  It  necesbary 
to  develop  acceptance  abroad  for  Its  type  of 
all-metal  construction.  In  competition  with 
lower  priced  equipment  constructed  of  wood 
or  concrete.  To  accomplish  this,  the  company 
contacted  consulting  engineers  and  con- 
vinced them  of  the  quality  and  performance 
of  Its  equipment. 

To  compete  In  the  market  for.  water-saving 
devices  In  countries  Uke  South  Africa  and 
Australia,  where  high  ocean  freight  and  cus- 
toms duUes  make  Import  of  UJS.-manufac- 
tured  equipment  prohlblUvely  expensive, 
Baltimore  Alrcoll  explored  the  possibility  of 
licensing  agreements. 

In  1962,  Baltimore  AlrcoU  Co.  South 
Africa  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  Capetown,  was  licensed, 
and  In  1963  H.T.C.  Pty.  Ltd.  In  Sydney.  In- 
come from  these  agreements  Increasea  an- 
nually. 

Additional  foreign  licensing  and/or  manu- 
facturing arrangements  are  under  consider- 
ation. 

Company  executives  visit  Ucensees  to  assist 
them  with  the  technical  problems  that  occur 
In  manufacturing  a  product  according  to 
U.S.  specifications.  Thehe  visits  also  Include 
technical  presentations  to  engineering  so- 
detles,  to  assist  the  licensees  with  sales  and 
to  help  obtain  acceptance  of  VS.  design  con- 
cepts in  these  markets. 

ICTTLTI-LINOUAL  ICATXUAI. 

To  accommodate  the  European  engineer. 
Baltimore  Alrcoll  makes  technical  data  avail- 


able In  the  metric  system,  and  In  French, 
German,  Spanish  and  Italian. 

While  most  equipment  of  the  type  manu- 
factured by  Baltimore  AlrcoU  is  usuaUy  sold 
abroad  on  a  secixred  basis,  such  as  letter  of 
credit,  company  management  has  reaUzed 
that  bight  draft  or  open  account  terms  are 
reasonable  risks,  and  has  extended  credit 
accordingly. 

To  assure  quick  delivery,  overseas  orders 
get  special  attention,  and  component  sections 
of  equipment  are  maintained  In  stock  for 
quick  assembly  and  shipment.  With  mobt 
orders,  the  factory  is  able  to  make  delivery 
to  the  Baltimore  piers  within  two  weeks  after 
receipt  of  the  order. 

Aa  part  of  the  "E"  celebration,  company 
employees  were  given  the  day  off  and  were 
Invited  to  a  luncheon  following  the  cere- 
mony. 


The  Challenge  to  Bosiaesa  aad  Preacr- 
TttioB  of  Free  Enterpriae  Syatem 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOtTTR  CABOUKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
live  in  an  age  today  which  enjoys  the 
benefits  and  luxuries  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  but  at  the  same  time  some 
consider  it  fashionable  to  criticize  capi- 
talism and  be  contemptuous  of  the  insti- 
tutions upon  which  this  coimtry  became 
great. 

Our  profit  system  has  been  given  a 
dirty  name  by  prominent  figures  both 
in  Government  and  out,  and  the  results 
of  such  pronouncements  may  be  seen  in 
the  findings  of  a  recent  survey  conducted 
by  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness. This  survey  reported  that  88  per- 
cent of  college  graduates  prefer  careers 
in  Government,  education,  or  welfare 
agencies  to  careers  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness. 

Even  the  social  reformers  here  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere  In  the  empire 
of  government  should  have  sense  enough 
to  know  that  the  mon^r  they  are  throw- 
ing around,  and  giving  outilght  in  many 
cases,  is  available  because  of  the  wealth 
produced  by  your  free  enterprise  system. 
This  system  lias  fiourished  in  America 
because  we  have  stressed  individual 
responsibility,  initiative,  hard  work,  fair 
profits,  and  a  good  day's  wages  for  a  good 
day's  labor. 

Several  editorials  in  the  SouUi  Caro- 
lina press  recently  have  recognized  the 
dangers  facing  our  country  as  a  result 
of  the  various  expressions  that  business 
is  selfish  and  capitalism  is  evil.  One  such 
editorial  entitled  "Challenge  of  Busi- 
ness" appeared  in  the  Friday,  November 
24,  1967,  issue  of  the  News  and  Courier, 
Charleston.  S.C.  and  addressed  Itself 
directly  to  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
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reverse  this  trend.  Another  editorial,  en- 
titled "Keep  the  Mare  Going,"  appeared 
in  the  October  9, 1967,  issue  of  the  Aiken 
Standard  and  Review  newspaper,  Aiken, 
S.C.,  and  dispelled  the  diq?araising  name 
given  profit  by  pointing  out  quite  con- 
vincingly that  "profit  makes  the  mare 
go." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  to  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  tbe  Cliarleston  (B.C.)  News  and 
Oouri«r.  Nov.  34.  1967] 
CBAU.XNOI  or  BasBTgaa 

Orlttclam  of  American  free  enterprise  ia 
bavlng  a  strong  Impact,  if  a  recent  HaxTaxd 
Oradiinte  School  of  Biiatneaa  study  la  an 
aoctzrate  indicator.  The  study  contained  the 
report  that  88  per  cent  of  college  graduates 
ptettt  careers  In  government,  educatxni  or 
welfare  agencies  to  careers  in  business. 

Pei'baiM  tbe  figure  of  88  per  cent  Is  ez- 
oeeslve.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  clear  that  non- 
business careers  hold  increasing  attraction 
for  young  people  these  days.  They  have  an 
Idea,  for  example,  that  government  work  Is 
challenging  and  creative,  whereas  biislness  is 
duU.  routine  and  devoid  of  personal 
ebaUenge. 

The  United  States  will  siiffer  a  tragic  loss 
If  this  notion  takes  deep  root  in  our  society. 
Business  activity  is  the  foundation  of  Ameri- 
can prospulty.  The  corporation  is  the  key  to 
development  of  material  and  human 
resources. 

John  S.  Knight,  owner  of  tlie  Knight  chain 
of  newqiapers,  recently  put  his  finger  on  a 
key  principle  of  economics  when  he  wrote: 
"Only  the  private  sector  produces  new 
wealth,  where  none  existed  before." 

Oovermnent,  the  foundations  and  tiie  wel- 
fare agencies  spend  vast  sums.  The  money 
has  been  created  by  tbe  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Without  a  healthy  business  system, 
such  public  projects  or  private  benefactions 
would  wither  or  disappear. 

It  is  absurd  for  anyone  to  regard  business 
M  devoid  of  excitement  and  challenge.  Con- 
sider America's  successes  In  apace.  These 
successes  must  be  attributed  to  hundreds  of 
companies  that  produce  qiace  age  hardware 
and  techniques.  Government  is  simply  the 
user  of  knowledge  generated  in  private  lab- 
oratories, test  centers  and  factories. 

In  the  last  quarter  century,  n.S.  business 
has  created  thousands  of  new  products  and 
complettiy  new  technologies.  It  has  made 
possible  tremendoiis  new  agricultural  yields, 
opening  of  ocean  depths,  acceleration  of 
progress  In  aviation,  and  fashioning  of  new 
forms  of  housing.  Business  contains  all  the 
challenge  that  young  Americans  could  want. 
Why  does  the  public  not  understand  these 
truths  as  self-evident? 

Perhaps  the  answer  la  the  barrage  of  criti- 
cism directed  against  business.  Auto  manu- 
facturers are  blamed  as  buUders  of  unsafe 
cars,  though  tr.S.  motor  vehicles  are  admired 
the  world  over.  Business  is  portrayed  as 
selfish,  government  as  iinselflsh.  Anti-trust 
suits  are  directed  against  progressive 
corporations. 

If  Americans  want  to  keep  their  proep«4ty. 
if  they  want  to  preserve  the  system  that 
oSers  the  greatest  amount  of  challenge,  they 
will  have  to  resist  the  systematic  smearing 
of  the  business  image.  An  accent  on  the  posi- 
tive In  discussing  business  is  long  overdue. 
If  "profit"  becomes  a  dirty  word,  the  ootintry 
itself  Is  in  danger  of  bankruptcy. 

(Prom  the  Aiken  (S.C.)  Standard  and  Revlfcw, 
Oct.  9,  1967] 
Kkxp  trk  Mabc  Ooino 
There  has  been  too  much  disparaging  of 


the  role  of  profit,  too  much  inference  that 
it  Is  selfish  gain.  If  people  mvesting  thrtr 
savings  In  pnxluctlve  enterprise  did  not  want 
a  return  on  their  money,  U  the  average  per- 
son holding  a  Job  were  able  to  get  along  on 
hard  w<wk  aad  no  pay,  if  the  grocer  provided 
free  food,  and  if  local  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments demanded  no  taxes,  profit  might 
not  be  needed.  We  would  live  Uke  the 
birds.  Undef  such  clrc\uutances,  It  is  not 
likely  that  much  would  be  done. 

It  Is  fortunate  that  m  the  real  world  it  is 
necessary  fot  most  of  us  to  work  and  produce 
something  of  value  in  (M-der  to  eat,  to  get 
ahead,  provide  for  our  family  and  perhaps, 
most  importantly,  to  achieve  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity, satisfa^on  and  personal  worth.  In  the 
same  way,  builders  of  productive  enterprises 
have  to  produce  a  useful  product  or  service 
that  people  Want  to  buy  at  a  price  that  will 
return  a  fair  profit  to  the  owners  of  tbe 
business.      •* 

Profit  means  success  to  a  business  In  terms 
of  its  being  able  to  meet  its  payroll,  pay  Its 
taxes,  provide  Jobs  and  attract  investment 
money  in  order  to  expand  and  develc^  Its 
ability  to  produce  the  kind  and  quality  of 
goods  that  growing  nation  requires. 

The  com^tlUve,  private  enterprise,  free- 
market  ecoiomy  developed  in  the  United 
States  has  ♦utproduced  every  other  system 
in  the  world.  In  our  amazing  economic  sys- 
tem, profit  •makes  the  mare  go,"  and  it  al- 
ways has.  Without  it,  we  would  lose  our 
Independent  e.  self-respect  and  freedom. 


Greeks 


jrow  Quieter  Under  Junta 


EXTINSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EbWARD  1  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HbUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesi  ay,  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  furor,  much  of  it 
emotional,  against  the  Government  of 
Greece.  Therefore.  I  feel  an  objective 
article,  whjch  appeared  in  the  National 
Review  on  November  20,  discussing  the 
situation  ii  that  land,  merits  thoughtful 
review. 

The  artl(  le  follows: 

EBTTU.IEMT  (  taXEKS  OSOW  QOIETEB  UNSn  THE 

Junta 
(By  Edward  Flattau) 

Athens.-  The  miniskirt  is  not  banned  here. 

The  mlliltiry  Junta  that  seized  power  In 
Greece  last  AprU  21  frowned  upon  such  grab, 
acordlng  to  reports,  and  even  prohibited  it 
for  several  tays.  Tet  Greek  and  foreign  girls 
in  short  skitte  now  parade  boldly  by  admirers 
seated  in  the  crowded  outdoor  cafes  that  line 
Constltutlo*  Square,  the  heart  of  the  capital. 

TO  a  vlsifw,  the  high  hemlines  provide  a 
pleasant  indication  that  not  everything  a 
person  reads  or  hears  about  Greece  these 
days  should  be  swallowed  whole.  There  are 
other  indications. 

Despite  the  military  dictatorship,  for  exam- 
ple, neither  rifle-toting  soldiers  nor  motor- 
ized patrols  dominate  tbe  streets. 

Also,  though  some  Greek  newspapers 
critical  of  the  regime  have  been  ordered 
shut  down  find  the  remainder  are  subjected 
to  heavy  cckisorshlp,  the  Junta  has  imposed 
few  limitations  on  the  foreign  press.  The  day 
I  arrived  hpre,  newsstands  In  Constitution 
Square  dlst>layed  English -language  papers 
with  bold  Headlines  trumpeting  the  denun- 
ciation of  |the  government  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Vlacbos.  S54year-old  Athens  newspaper  pub- 
Usher,  i 

I  MORE    SUBTLE    8IGN8 

Once  a  rjtumlng  visitor  has  been  around 
for  a  while,  though,  the  signs  of  Junta  rule 


become  cleared.  He  notices  that  beggui, 
streetwalkers,  »nd  unsavory  vendors  ban 
largely  disapptored  from  the  plazas  and 
thoroughfares.  And  every  night  prosperous- 
looking  men,  women,  and  chUdren  pour  out 
of  churches  that,  in  tbe  days  before  the  Jimts 
bad  overflow  attendance  only  on  Sundayi; 
the  government  has  recommended  that  every 
good  Greek  should  attend  church  regularly 
to  help  recapfcxire  the  true  spirit  of  the 
nation.  ; 

A  more  consete  manifestation  of  the  re- 
gime can  be  found  on  Mount  Lykabettui, 
which  rises  from  the  center  of  Athens  to  face 
its  stately  sistor  hiU,  the  Acropolis.  Near  Uie 
sunmilt,  soldiers  now  man  an  artillery  piece 
that  coiild  bombard  any  part  of  the  city. 

For  me  the  most  dramatic  change  can  be 
foimd  in  the  relatively  subdued  air  that  per> 
meates  the  nonnally  ebullient  Greeks.  There 
Is  no  aura  of  tension,  but  the  crowds  file 
quietly  after  work  through  streets  devoid  o( 
<Un  from  raucous  music,  singing,  or  sidewalk 
harangues,  "nif  drone  of  conversation  at  the 
cafes  and  imlversity  Is  a  soft  murmur  rather 
than  animated  chatter. 

Since  critic!^  of  the  regime  has  been 
made  a  crime  jagainst  the  state,  the  average 
Greek,  usually  i so  vocal  about  politics,  avoldi 
discussions  of  the  subject  unless  he  tnuti 
bis  listener  an^l  is  confldent  no  one  can  over- 
hear. The  JuntA  has  an  informer  system,  but 
one  Journalist  calls  it  "amateurish".  In  fact, 
tbe  ruling  triumvirate,  composed  of  Col. 
George  Papadopoulos,  Col.  Nicholas  Makare- 
zos,  and  Brigi  StyUanos  Patakoe,  only  re- 
cently declar^  it  would  no  longer  accept  re- 
ports from  anonymous  informers;  anony- 
mous revenge>seeklng  tipsters  flooded  the 
regime  with  "information"  in  the  early  dayi. 
Greece's  lower  and  middle  classes  are  rea- 
sonably contettt  with  what  the  Junta  (com- 
monly termed  "stupid  but  honest")  has  se- 
complisbed.  The  colonels  got  credit  for  elimi- 
nating a  good  deal  of  the  old  corruption  entf 
governmental  footsie-playing  with  tbe 
wealthy  classes.  They  get  credit  for  bringlni 
an  end  to  tbe  occasional  crippling  and  "left- 
ist-inspired" strikes  and  demonstration!. 
And  they  get  credit  for  curbing  inflation  and 
improving — abJeast  for  the  time  being— the 
average  man's  purchasing  power.  To  top  it 
aU  off,  tourism  has  recovered  sharply  from 
its  immediate  post-coup  plunge,  and  slnoe 
July  has  been  back  to  normal. 

The  country's  intellectuals  are  divided  In 
their  views  of  the  Junta.  One  school  hopei 
the  mUitary  rulers  will  remain  for  sevenfl 
years  to  give  Greece  stability  before  they 
abdicate  to  constitutional  government.  An- 
other faction  believes  that  U  Greece  la  to 
be  saved  for  democracy,  tbe  Junta  must  step 
down  by  the  end  of  the  year  through  the 
efforts  of  King  Constantlne  and  outside  pree- 
sures  from  Western  nations.  This  group  U 
vague  on  Jtist  tiow  the  Junta  would  be  forced 
to  retire  if  it  Udn't  care  to. 

The  Itinta's  Intentions  are  expected  to  be 
clearer  by  tbd  end  of  tbe  year,  when  It  It 
scheduled  to  relcM*  the  proposed  draft  of  t 
new  oonsUtiition.  The  real  question  ii 
whether  the  colonels  will  be  willing  to  accept 
lesser  poets  <^f  responsibility  in  the  umj 
after  governing  the  country. 

Another  baaic  problem  is  reflected  In  tbe 
observation  oC  a  Greek  girl. 

"Democracy  may  have  been  born  here,  but 
that  was  a  lodg  time  ago.  It  Just  doesn't  t»k« 
very  weU  here,  and  many  people,  even  when 
they  speak  of  a  new  constitutional  govern- 
ment to  replace  the  Jtmta,  talk  of  the  need 
for  a  'strong  man'  to  bead  a  democrstte 
regime." 

IXanATXD    BT    WASHINGTON 

This  may  ba  a  confused  approach  to  democ- 
racy, but  for  tiany  Greeks  the  confusion  IW 
elsewhere.  They  ai»  Irritated  at  Washington, 
for  example,  <or  reducing  aid  to  Greece  fol- 
lowing the  coi)p. 

"Withholding  aid  won't  help  bring  in  » 
democratic  goieemment,"  one  Greek  Joumsl- 
lat  Insisted  to  me.  "If  the  Junta  is  toppled  M 
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e  result  of  economic  coUapae,  tbe  CcHnmu- 
nista  might  very  well  seize  power." 

Xn  fact,  that  Journalist  and  others  resent 
not  only  official  U.S.  "morallsm"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  democracy;  they  also  resent  American 
journalistic  accoimts  of  "morallsm"  In 
Athens. 

One  newsman,  for  example,  seemed  to 
bold  me  personaUy  responsible  tor  one  re- 
port that  gained  currency  in  American 
pj^)er8. 

■There  was  never  any  ban  on  tourists  with 
tiearda  entering  the  country,"  he  told  me. 
"What  the  regime  did  try  to  do  was  bar 
tnyone  who  was  dirty  and  unkempt.  They 
)  hoping  to  keep  out  the  hippies." 


lonarlu  of  State  Senator  George  N.  Wade 
at  Lincoln  Speech  Memorial  Dedication 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or  PXNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  28,  1967 

Ur.  DOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
linooln  Speech  Memorial  In  the  C3ettys- 
burg  National  Cemetery  was  formally 
dedicated  on  November  19,  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  on  hand  for  this  im- 
pressive ceremony. 

Pennsylvania  State  Senator  George  N. 
Wade  delivered  the  major  address  at  the 
dedicatory  exercise,  and  because  it  car- 
ries a  meaningful  and  timely  message,  I 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Senator  Wade's  address: 

Lmcoi-N  Speech  Memobial  Dedication 

11  Is  for  us.  tbe  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
eated  here  to  the  unfinished  work" — 

IM  years  ago  one  of  America's  greatest 
•ouls— spoke  in  simple,  plain  language  and 
using  few  words,  hallowed  thu  spot  with  a 
great  challenge  and  an  unending  obligation 
to  all  Americans — yes  aU  mankind,  remind- 
ing them  of  their  ever  recurring  obligations 
end  challenges. 

Great  obligations,  challenges,  and  respon- 
dbUlties  continue  to  face  us  today  and  to- 
■Kiow.  This  united  nation  in  which  we 
flad  oiirselves,  fast  changing  as  It  is,  seeths 
lod  bolls  with  expanding  pains.  Not  pains  of 
iggreaslon  or  conquest,  but  appeals  from  lit- 
Hilly  dozens  of  small,  young,  and  struggling 
nations  that  reach  out  to  our  great  country 
for  support,  guidance  and  direction  In  hope 
ol  attaining  the  high  plateau  of  life  and 
llTlng  we  have  built  In  our  beloved  America 
nader  the  broad  base  of  directed  Democracy 
«nd  the  free-enterprise  system  advocated  and 
rttaiulated  to  action  by  great  men  such  as 
uncoln  more  than  a  century  ago. 

We  are  again  engaged  in  struggle.  Why 
ttould  we  not  flght  to  preserve  and  to  carry 
to  the  doorsteps  of  others  who  long  to  share 
w  plan  of  Government,  freedom  and  Jus- 
»«.  In  doing  so,  we  strengthen  and  enlarge 
wr  own.  Our  way  of  life  Is  a  combination 
«  original  and  developed  ideas.  Ideas  are 
maiiMt  and  quite  unlike  physical  properties 
*  ^!^^ — ^°"  cannot  share  money  or 
*»lth  without  diminishing  your  own  poa- 
"*«»»».  You  can  pass  on  and  share  your 
WM  and  your  constructive  thoughts  with 
•»«  and  not  diminish,  but  rather  enrich 
W  develop  your  own.  Our  land  has  grown 
w  u  a  leader  of  all  nations  by  the  rich 
■"ting  and  mixing  of  ideas.  But  leaders. 
•~~  "  tile  immortal  Lincoln,  stand  out 
^directing  us  In  our  forward  and  upward 
™l»  for  greater  accomplishments.  "It  la 
•»>■,  the  Uving,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here 


to   tbe   unflnlahed   work   which   they   have, 
thus  far,  so  nobly  carried  on." 

The  great  Architect  of  the  Universe  re- 
served for  man  the  honor  and  glory  of  sliar- 
Ing  in  creative  work.  The  Master  provide* 
the  iron;  man  manufactures  it  into  forms  of 
power  and  usefulness.  God  makes  the  wUd 
rose;  nature  and  man  together  make  an 
American  Beauty.  All  m  all.  It  seems  to  me. 
they  speU  challenge  and  opportunity. 

This  world,  as  created,  is  a  mixed  world. 
Poets  sing  righOy  of  Its  charms,  but  there 
are  regions  which  have  no  charm.  Side  by  side 
with  the  beautiful  are  the  weird,  the 
grotesque,  even  the  ugly.  There  are  fertUe 
plains  to  be  cultivated  and  mines  to  be 
discovered,  but  there  are  also  swamps  and 
deserts. 

In  a  word,  God  has  not  made  a  world  In 
which  security  and  ease  and  happiness  are 
the  highest  attainments;  but  rather  a  world 
for  watchfulness,  for  work,  for  struggle,  and 
for  suffering  as  a  normal  part  of  the  fuU  life. 
Tou  and  I  know  men  and  women  whose  char- 
acters have  been  shaped  through  conflicts, 
doubts,  hardships,  and  perhaps  defeats.  Such 
was  the  life  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Life  as  the  Architect  planned  it  la  not  to  be 
a  nursery  for  the  coddling  of  perpetual  In- 
fants, but  a  school  for  adult  education. 

For  7,000  years  of  recorded  history,  mpn 
have  hoped  and  prayed  for  the  day  when  all 
men  could  compromise  their  differences 
around  an  honest  conference  table.  But,  even 
though  we  hope  and  pray  for  that  some  day 
of  the  future,  ice  must  be  realists.  104  years 
ago.  Lincoln  said  here  "We  must  be  dedicated 
to  the  unfinished  toork."  WhUe  we  are  fully 
aware  that  one  of  Lincoln's  greatest  achieve- 
ments was  freeing  a  race  ?rom  slavery,  we 
know  the  designs,  the  aggression,  and  the 
anticipations  of  those  who  are  envious  of  our 
accomplishments  and  who  would  trample  us 
to  slavery.  Those  who  would  deceive  and 
destroy  the  pitiful  "doves",  the  weaklings, 
who  are  unappreclative  of  the  faith  of  our 
fathers,  unmindful  of  tbe  sacrlflces  of  tbe 
past,  and  entirely  oblivious  to  their  duty  or 
obligations,  cowardly  burn  their  draft  cards. 
Through  life  we  are  surrounded  by  com- 
petitive situations.  Men  do  not  think  <x  act 
alike.  This  caiises  contest,  and  contests  en- 
large and  widen.  The  great  Architect  of  the 
Universe  created  men  that  way — or  caused 
them  to  be  that  way  I  In  America  to  our 
good  fortune,  and  the  contributions  of  the 
great  Llncolns  of  tbe  pa»t.  responsibilities 
are  on  a  broad  base — each  of  us  has  estab- 
lished responsibilities. 

The  American  politlcial  framework  per- 
haps is  too  complex.  It  is  difllcult  for  visitors 
to  America  to  understand  that  we  are  deeply 
patriotic,  but  no  longer  cry  as  our  flag  goes 
by.  We  are  strong  in  convictions,  but  im- 
bendlng  in  our  tolerance  of  others'  In- 
tolerance. We  have  suffered  through  sit-ins. 
walk-ins,  shop-ins.  teach-ins,  draft  card 
burning,  but  recent  examples  of  mutUatlng 
and  desecrating  the  American  flag  is  one 
demonstration  too  many. 

Recently  a  renowned  personage  in  the  en- 
tertainment world  in  a  challenge  to  his  son 
said,  and  properly  so.  "11  you  burn  your 
draft  card,  my  son,  then  bura  your  birth 
certiflcate  as  weU." 

certainly,  "it  is  for  us  the  living",  where 
tbe  majority  rules,  to  welcome  an  (^portu- 
nlty  to  write  our  story  In  the  pages  of  history 
and  make  our  contribution  for  the  future 
of  America  along  with  Lincoln  and  those 
"who  so  nobly  struggled  here  and  conse- 
crated this  spot  far  above  our  po<»  power 
to  add  or  detract." 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  erf  America 
as  "a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people;"  whose  Just  powers  are 
derived  from  the  consent  of  tbe  governed; 
a  democracy  in  a  republic;  a  aovttelgn  na- 
tion of  many  sovereign  statas;  a  perfect 
union,  one  and  Inseparable;  estabilahed  upon 
those  principles  of  freedom.  equaUty,  Justice, 


and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots 
aacriflced  their  Uvea  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
coimtry  to  love  It;  to  support  lU  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag; 
and  to  defend  it  against  aU  enemies.  This 
is  our  American  Creed.  And  so,  with  bowed 
beads  and  thankful  hearts  for  the  lessons 
he  pa^ed  to  us  and  to  our  generation,  for 
his  vUion  of  tbe  future,  of  tbe  accompllab- 
ments  and  continuing  posslbiUtlee  of  our 
great  land,  we  dedicate  thU  Memorial  to  his 
wise,  comforting,  and  Inspiring  words  of 
more  than  a  century  ago. 


MercIiaBt  Marine  Plig^ 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOOISIAlf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTA'nVXS 

Tuesday.  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
report  of  the  U.S.  Maritime  Admlnistra- 
Uon  carried  the  distressing  story  that 
more  U.S.-owned  ships  sail  under  foreign 
flags  than  under  the  American  flag. 

Be  the  justification  offered  taxes,  wage 
standards,  or  what  else — the  soul- 
searching  question  Is  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  numerous  foreign-flag  vessels 
carrying  supplies  to  the  Communist 
North  Vietnamese  are  American  owned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  news  analysis 
of  Werner  Barmberger  from  the  Novem- 
ber 22.   1967.  New  York  Times  on  the 
conflict  of  our  merchant  marine: 
U.S.  Acenct  Gives  SmpowNiNa  Data — ^Am^- 

icAN  Ckayt  RxGisTEam  Absoad  Akk  or  Ma- 

JOBITT 

(By  Werner  Bamberger) 
More  active  United  States-owned  shipping 
is  flying  the  flags  of  foreign  nations  than  is 
registered  in  this  country,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration reported  yesterday. 

Data  released  yesterday  by  the  Federal 
agency  on  ocean-going,  foreign-flag  merchant 
ships  of  1,000  gross  tons  and  more  owned  by 
United  States  parent  companies  showed  15.7 
milUon  deadweight  tons  of  such  shipping 
This  compares  with  14.9  mllUon  deadweight 
tons  of  privately  owned  American  shipping 
under  United  Sutes  registry  as  of  June  30 
1967.  ««>  ow. 

The  Maritime  Administration  report  also 
showed  that  there  had  been  a  sUght  decline 
,  in  the  foreign-flag  sector  of  American  opera- 
tions since  December,  1966. 

Figures  at  the  end  of  last  year  showed  an 
American -owned,  foreign -registered  mer- 
chant fleet  of  448  units  aggregating  16,0634»62 
tons.  This  was  12  ships  and  289,160  tons  more 
than  tbe  436  ships  reported  for  last  June  30 
That  fleet  totaled   15,774.802  tone. 

DECUNX    m    TANKEBS 

The  decline  during  tbe  half  year  of  290,000 
tons  was  made  up  exclusively  of  tankers.  On 
Dec.  31,  there  were  363  tankers  of  13,624,104 
tons  as  against  351  tankers  totaling  13,333i581 
tons  on  June  30. 

Dry  cargo  ships  owned  here  buUt  under 
foreign  flags  remained  unchanged  during  the 
six-month  period  at  24  vessels  totaling  136,- 
380  tons.  So  did  bulk  carriers  in  this  claasi- 
flcation  which  at  the  end  of  the  six-month 
taterval  still  consisted  of  61  vessels  of  2,304,- 
861  deadweight  tons. 

The  decUne  in  the  fleet,  however,  la  be- 
Ueved  to  be  temporary  in  view  of  the  In- 
erease  in  the  tonnage  of  new  veasels  on  order 
or  under  construction  for  American  parent 
companies. 
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43  SHIPS  ON  OKDEK 


The  total  of  stalpe  on  order  laat  Jiine  con- 
sisted of  43  ships  with  a  combined  tonnage 
of  2,854,725  deadweight  tons.  This  Is  an  In- 
crease of  eight  vessels  and  460.846  tons  over 
the  36  ships  of  2,393,779  tons  on  order  or 
under  construction  at  the  end  of  1966. 

The  additional  orders  Include  seven  tank- 
ers totaling  455,946  tons  and  one  bulk  car- 
rier of  5,000  tons. 

The  largest  American  owner  of  foreign- 
registered  shipping,  the  Federal  ship  agency 
said,  was  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey  with  116  ships  totaling  4,259,687 
tons. 

Next  In  line  was  Universe  Tankshlpe,  Inc., 
a  company  controlled  by  D.  K.  Ludwlg,  with 
31  vessels  aggregating  1,848,997  tons,  followed 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  CaUfomla 
With  66  ships  of  1,608,435  tons. 

OTHKK  on,  COMPANIES 

Other  American  concerns  owning  more  than 
1  million  tons  of  shipping  registered  abroad 
were  the  Socony  Mobil  OU  Company,  Inc., 
Oulf  Oil  Corporation  and  Texaco,  Inc. 

This  type  of  shipping  registered  abroad 
Is  usually  referred  to  as  "flag  of  necessity" 
or  "flag  of  convenience"  or  "runaway"  vee- 
sels,  depending  on  who  talks  about  it. 

American  companies  active  In  the  Interna- 
tional transport  and  distribution  fields  con- 
sider they  must  have  this  form  of  shipping 
to  remain  competitive. 

American  maritime  unions,  which  prefer 
the  term  "runaway,"  consider  such  registra- 
tion as  a  method  of  escaping  higher  Ameri- 
can wage  standards  and  taxes. 


Butler  ttudents  later  marched  with 
banners  and  signs,  but  It  was  not  the 
usual  demonstration  found  on  college 
campuses  (hese  days.  This  was  a  march 
from  the  Butler  campus  to  a  neighbor- 
hood drugitore  which  offered  to  match 
ever  gift  fabught  by  Butler  students  for 
the  troops  in  Vietnam. 


Support  Our  Boys  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
great  attention  is  paid  by  the  communi- 
cations media  In  this  coimtry  to  acts  of 
disloyalty  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Draft  card  and  flag  burners,  demon- 
strators, and  pickets  receive  attention 
beyond  their  Importance  and  are  por- 
trayed as  legitimate  protesters  exercis- 
ing their  right  to  dissent. 

Under  the  guise  of  academic  freedom, 
some  of  our  college  faculty  members  and 
students  heap  abuse  and  scorn  upon  their 
Government. 

Those  who  engage  in  these  acts  are  a 
tiny  minority  of  our  total  population.  The 
vast  majority  of  Americans,  whether  they 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  administration 
and  Its  policies,  do  support  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  men  in  Vietnam  who  are 
doing  the  fighting. 

Activities  at  Butler  University  in  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  are  far  more  typical  of 
America  than  the  overemphasized  antics 
of  the  great  unwashed. 

At  a  recent  football  game,  the  Butler 
University  Marching  Band  used  a  patri- 
otic theme  for  a  halftlme  show,  com- 
plete with,  flag-bearing  Boy  Scouts  and 
the  unveiling  of  one  of  the  largest  flags 
In  the  United  States. 

The  flag,  measuring  94  feet  by  60  feet, 
covers  a  college-size  basketball  floor. 
This  show  was  repeated  at  a  following 
Butler  football  game — ^by  i)opular  de- 
mand. 


F-llI  Perfoi^s  Better  Than  Critics  Cue 
To  Admit  ^  Prices  Up  Only  10  Per. 
cent 
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Mrs. 


Earl  Simmons  Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 
IN  THE  dOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesi  lay,  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  DOIiE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  outstand- 
ing lady  from  my  district,  Mrs.  Earl 
Simmons,  of  Ashland,  Kans.,  was  recently 
honored  ii}  being  included  In  the  latest 
edition  of]  "Who's  Who  of  American 
Women." 

Leona  exemplifies  the  finest  and  best 
In  womannood.  This  is  attested  to  by  the 
high  regana  In  which  she  is  held  by  the 
people  of  her  community  and  State.  She 
is  a  tlreles^  worker  for  those  things  that 
count  in  Itfe.  She  is  and  has  long  been  a 
leader  of  worthwhile  movements  and  is 
above  all  ati  excellent  homemaker.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  salute  her  and  include 
the  following  article  from  a  recent  Issue 
of  the  Clark  County  Clipper  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  th^  point: 

Leona  SiMitoNs  Named  to  American  Women 
I         Who's  Who 

Mrs.  Earl  I  (Leona)  Simmons  Is  listed  In  the 
current  edulon  of  Who's  Who  of  American 
Women,  piuillsbed  by  the  A.  N.  Marquis  Co. 
of  Chicago.  Who's  Who  represents  the  me- 
ticulous eeft>rts  of  Marquis  Editors  to  keep 
pace  with  tiie  steady  ascension  of  women  In 
Aniertcan  nfe.  To  be  nominated  to  Who's 
Who  by  organizations  one  has  served  is  proof 
of  the  calltve  of  service  rendered. 

Mrs.  Simtnons  has  worked  In  some  capac- 
ity of  the  Extension  service  for  the  past 
thirty-five  years  In  local,  state,  and  national 
leadership.  She  received  the  Homemaker's 
Extension  Council  Award  of  Merit  In  1963. 

She  served  as  president  of  the  Kansais 
Council  of  Women,  1962-1964.  She  was  a 
member  ot  the  board,  Kansas  Council  of 
World  Afftiirs,  for  eight  years.  Through  this 
group  soma  six  thousand  Kansas  High  School 
youths  have  gone  to  Washington  and  to  New 
York. 

She  Is  currently  serving  on  the  Kansas 
Heart  Association  Board  of  Directors.  She 
was  receiplent  of  the  Meritorious  Service 
Award  in  1963  from  the  American  Heart 
Assoclatloo.  She  is  a  member  of  the  country 
Women's  Council  and  the  Associated  Country 
Women  of  the  World;  having  represented 
Kansas  In  tiwo  International  Meetings  abroad. 

Locally,  4ome  of  the  organizations  of  which 
she  is  a  m^ber  are :  Better  Gardens  Garden 
Club,  Sunflower  H.  E.  U.,  Art  Association, 
Blember  of  the  Clark  County  Pair  Board, 
Business  ^ofeselonal  Women,  Republican 
Women's  dlub.  Precinct  Committee  Woman, 
and  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Slmmona  have  two  children.  Or. 
Edward  Simmons,  Sallna,  and  Mrs.  BUI 
Swearlnge4,  Liberal;  they  have  seven  grand- 
children. 


HO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

H.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  txxas 
IN  THE  HOlTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau,  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  noted 
London  Economist  recently  put  the  P- 
111  situation  into  perspective.  In  an 
article  November  11,  this  respected  Brit- 
ish journal  pointed  out  that  the  F-iU'g 
"performance  is  a  good  deal  closer  to  the 
target  tha^i  the  critics  will  admit." 

What  is  more,  airframe  prices  "are  up 
no  more  tha^  10  percent  from  the  levels 
serious  negotiations  first 
)nomist  reported. 

the   comment   from  that 
^Rkcord: 


at     which 
started,"  the  t 
I   include  | 
article  in  the 


What's  Up  With  the  P-lii 
Any  customj- tailored  destg:n  Is  going  to  per- 
form better  14  its  chosen  role  than  the  gen- 
eral-puri>06e  lf-111,  which  has  the  disabUltlei 
associated  wiih  any  Jock-of-all-trades.  But 
the  object  of  ideslgning  the  F-111  as  a  gen- 
eral-purpose aircraft  was  to  incur  one  single 
set  of  development  costs,  and  to  get  the  econ- 
omies of  very  long  production  runs;  for  ttut 
reason  alone,  cancelling  any  pto't  of  the  order 
for  It  and  substituting  some  new  and  better 
aircraft  Is  not  likely  to  happen — not  unleM 
the  P-lll  itself  performs  much  worse  on  tert 
than  It  Is  dclng  now.  All  of  which  is  bad 
news  for  the  antl-F-llI  lobby  In  Amerlct 
and  for  those]  In  Britain  who  want  the  ball; 
thing  to  fall  because  it  supplanted  tbeli 
dearly-belove^,  not-to-be-forgotten  TSR-S. 

The  quick*  General  Dynamics  gets  tbt 
P-lll  Into  production,  the  harder  it  become! 
for  the  competition  to  get  a  hearing.  The  1>> 
prototype  aircraft  have  already  been  deliv 
ered,  together  with  the  first  two  producUoo 
aircraft;  theyj  are  now  expected  to  come  off 
the  line  at  U^  rate  of  eight  a  month.  Their 
performance  iS  a  good  deal  closer  to  the  target 
than  the  critics  will  admit  and  prices,  for  tbe 
airframe  at  Ifeast,  are  up  no  more  than  10 
per  cent  from  the  levels  at  which  serloui 
negotiations  first  started.  The  naval  venloo 
has  nothing  Uke  as  good  a  record  as  tbe  Air 
Force  F-llls;  It  is  later  and  falls  much  fur- 
ther short  of  Its  desired  performance. 

But,  for  be1»«r  or  worse,  the  U.S.  Navy  mat 
live  with  it  because  the  entire  carrier  defenie 
system  from  1972  onwards  is  built  round  1 
mlssUe  and  a  firing  system  that  only  tbe  F- 
111  ia  capable  of  carrying.  And  the  Navy  k 
not  going  to  cEincel  Its  missile. 

None  of  the  three  F-111  crashes  so  far  hii 
been  caused  fcy  malfunctioning  of  the  pivot- 
ing wings,  although  the  first  did  happen  be- 
cause the  trainee  pilot  forgot  to  push  tben 
out  into  the  landing  position,  killed  his  in- 
structor and  badly  burnt  himself.  The  second 
was  a  carrier  landing  accident;  and  tbe 
third,  and  nxxt  recent,  a  failure  of  tbe  hj- 
draullcs,  anq  this  time  the  crew  were  bi|b 
enough  to  uie  their  ejector  capsule  (»  ne» 
gimmick,  thlls,  which  blows  out  tbe  tealed. 
pressurized  cockpit  a  a  single  unit  with  tb» 
-  two  pilots  siGtlng,  unpressure-suited,  inside) 
and  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 

In  some  w^iys,  it  might  be  better  if  some- 
thing did  go  wrong  with  the  wings;  the  ob- 
ject of  test  flying  is  to  pick  up  design  defecti 
before  they  kill  too  many  people,  and  It  wwiM 
be  optlmlstlo  to  expect  such  a  radical  IMO- 
vatlon  as  swing  wings  to  be  lntrodue«* 
without  extracting  a  savage  toll  of  jrtlo* 
Better  find  t^e  flaws  now  than  later,  for  ot 
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the  heeU  of  the  F-lll  la  the  Boeing  super- 
sonic airliner. 

Not  a  bad  record,  but  rumors  that  the  P- 
111  is  in  dead  trouble  are  certain  to  grow 
touder  as  the  rest  of  the  American  aircraft 
industry  gete  hungrier.  McDoimeU  tried  to 
gnltch  some  of  the  P-lll  Navy  order  be- 
cause the  company  can  see  Its  Phantom 
orders  coming  to  an  end  with  nothing  to 
replace  them,  and  as  a  long-standing  Navy 
contractor  thought  it  might  stand  a  chance. 
The  Boeing  company  has  no  military  air- 
craft in  production;  Douglas  has  nothing 
serious  to  speak  of;  Lockheed  Is  seUlng 
(reigbtors,  but  Its  beautiful  and  accident- 
prone  2.000  mph.  all-tltanlum  fighter  has  no 
production  order  in  prospect. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  been  as  good  as  his 
word;  he  is  not  ordering  any  new  combat  alr- 
oaft  of  significance  other  than  the  P-lll, 
■nd  the  implications  of  Just  what  this  means 
for  the  rest  of  the  American  aircraft  Indus- 
toy  are  only  gradually  beginning  to  sink  In 
M  old  orders  run  out.  It  Is  not  only  the  alr- 
amft  manufacturers  of  Europe  who  are 
shrinking. 
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to  the  pracUce  of  virtue  In  their  everyday 
lives.  These  are  fine  young  men  whose  dedi- 
cation to  good  works  warms  the  heart  and 
Inspires  the  respect  of  the  entire  community 
They  make  one  feel  confident  In  tomorrow 
God  bless  them  all. 


President  de  Gaolle  Spnru  His  Friends 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALtroaNiA   ■ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  28.  1967 


outright  aid  we  have  given  him  since  the 
Marshall  plan  was  Inaugurated  In  1M7. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  showdown  with 
the  man  In  tbe  Parisian  ivory  tower.  A  good 
place  to  begin  Is  to  request  the  payments 
of  France's  debts  to  the  United  States. 

President  de  OauUe  has  shown  again  that 
he  spurns  his  friends.  This  makes  It  easy 
to  decide  whether  he  Is  friend  or  foe. 


Oester,  Pa,,  Order  of  DeMoIay  Detig- 
■ated  No.  1  Chapter  in  the  World 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  G.  ROBERT  WATKINS 

OF  pnrNSTi,vAiaA 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  28.  1967 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
ternational Supreme  Council,  Order  of 
DeMolay,  has  announced  Chester  chap- 
ter, located  in  Chester,  Pa.,  has  been 
awarded  first  place  in  the  worldwide  De- 
Mi^  chapter -of-the-year  competition. 
Tbt  ranking  is  made  once  each  year  by 
tbe  international  governing  body  which 
orersees  2,054  chapters  in  the  50  United 
States,  Canada,  and  16  other  foreign 
oountries. 

The  Order  of  DeMolay  Is  an  organiza- 
tion of  young  men  from  14  to  21  years  of 
age,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  It  was  instituted  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  on  March  18,  1919.  It  teaches 
our  teenage  community  to  respect  and 
practice  the  virtues  of  filial  love,  rever- 
ence, courtesy,  comradeship,  fidelity, 
deanliness,  and  patriotism.  Impressing 
upon  the  minds  of  youth  the  value  of 
jervlce  to  God,  country,  and  mankind, 
vm  fraternal  body  is  building  responsible 
nen  who  can  take  hold  of  the  reins  of 
dtlaenship  and  guide  well  the  future  of 
our  Nation  and  the  world. 

Qiester  chapter  was  Instituted  in  1959 
ttd  has  180  members  active  in  its  work 
«  the  present  time.  More  than  400  boys 
we  knelt  at  its  altar— more  than  4,000,- 
JWnave  passed  through  the  order's  ranks 
™«  1919,  including  many  leading  U  S 
ooiators  and  Representatives. 

«  la  a  truly  remarkable  achievement 
woe  singled  out  as  the  "best  In  the 
J»WM  from  any  group,  but  to  be  so 
°^^  by  an  organization  which  ac- 
W"  "ito  its  midst  only  the  best  in  the 
jmmunity  is  a  rare  and  coveted  dlstlnc- 

^**lng  Chester  chapter's  adviser: 

ttitoVSw  T"  ^**'*  ^y  °^  boys  because  of 

-wbeUef  in  the  principles  of  the  Order 

'"'niMj  and  their  wholehearted  devotion 


Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  was  published  in  the 
Copley  newspapers  today.  I  believe  It 
deserves  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
In  the  week  which  has  followed  the  Brit- 
ish devaluaUon  of  the  poimd.  President 
Charles  de  OauUe,  of  Prance,  was  able  to 
assess  ^ith  some  accuracy  the  best  card  he 
could  play  in  the  game  of  international 
squeeze. 

At  the  semiannual  ceremonial  monologue 
Which  passes  for  a  De  Oaulle  press  confer- 
ence, the  French  leader  yesterday  confirmed 
growing  suspicions  that  his  consuming  hatred 
of  anything  American  or  British  has  almost 
got  the  better  of  his  reason. 

Where  he  could  have  proved  his  Interest  In 
helping  a  former  ally,  he  rubbed  salt  Into 
British  wounds. 

Again  he  has  dlctatorlaUy  vetoed  Britain's 
entry  into  the  Common  Market.  And  again 
he  has  lashed  out  blindly  at  the  United 
States  of  America  for  defending  freedom  in 
Asia  and  even  impugning  our  technological 
superiority.  He  continued  to  fan  the  flames 
of  nationalism  In  Quebec. 

That  Is  the  man  whose  country  twice 
within  a  generaUon  was  saved  from  com- 
plete anmhllation  by  the  mlUtary  and  eco- 
nomic aid  provided  by  her  friends. 

It  Is  certain  that  U  the  French  president 
had  not  blocked,  with  vindictive  determina- 
tion, Britain's  entry  into  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, the  economic  plight  which  brought  the 
pound  devaluation  last  week  could  have  been 
avoided. 

For  months,  untU  the  French  economy 
began  to  ran  into  trouble  In  mid-year,  De 
Oaulle  tried  to  undermine  the  United  States' 
economy.  By  turning  his  dollars  into  gold 
he  depleted  otir  gold  reserves  at  an  alarmlns 
rate.  * 

Now  he  has  in  effect  served  noUce  that  he 
wiU  continue  this  poUcy  by  demanding  a 
return  to  the  discarded  International  gold 
standard. 

Meanwhile  his  political  overtures  toward 
the  Russians  and  his  prompt  support  of  the 
Arabs  In  the  aftermath  of  the  June  war  In 
the  Middle  East  not  only  made  his  poutics 
suspect,  but  also  his  very  cerebral  processes. 
He  did  not  alter  his  stand  yesterday. 

The  General  must  be  warned  that  be  Is 
by  our  standards  now  an  enemy  of  the  West. 
He  U  actively  engaged  In  endeavoring  to 
smash  all  the  Western  unity  and  safety  built 
over  the  years. 

He  has  tried  to  wreck  NATO,  which  for 
20  years  held  a  protective  umbrella  over  his 
homeland. 

He  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  hurt  the 
United  States'  economy  and  our  position  In 
international  affairs.  At  the  same  Ume  he  has 
refused  to  pay  Prance's  flnancial  debts  to  the 
United  States.  Theae  Include  $6.3  bllUon  from 
World  War  I  loans— the  figure  a  fraction  of 
original  loans  because  of  negotiation.  It  also 
Includes  about  HOC  mUUon  In  debts  since 
Wortd  War  n.  but  it  does  not  include  the 
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Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  equal  Job  op- 
portunity for  all  is  a  most  important  fac- 
tor in  wiping  out  poverty  in  America  and 
curing  the  cancer  that  infects  our  cities 
in  the  form  of  slums  and  ghettos.  The 
Post  Office  Department,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Postmaster  General  CBrlai, 
has  made  commendable  progress  In 
opening  up  better  jobs  for  minority 
group  employees  who  for  years  were  au- 
tomatically assigned  to  the  bottom  of  the 
labor  barrel  simply  because  of  the  color 
of  their  skin  or  other  equally  Irrelevant 
factors.  Jet  magazine  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent report  on  the  Post  OfiQce's  cam- 
paign to  eliminate  employment  discrim- 
ination and  I  include  the  Jet  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

How  U.S.  Post  Oppics  Fights  To  End  Bias: 
Nbcbobs  Orr  Top  Posts  m  Eqi7ai.  Oppok- 
TuKrms  Campaigk 

(By  Chester  Tligglns) 

Before  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy In  1961  Issued  Executive  Order  No. 
10925,  Negro  U.S.  postal  employee*  faced 
alow,  imcertaln,  often  nonexlstlng  promotion. 

In  higher  echelon  policy-making  positions, 
there  were  almost  as  many  Negroes  as  there 
are  black  residents  in  the  virtually  lUy-whlte 
suburb  of  Cicero,  111.,  say  knowledgeable 
observers. 

For  years  it  was  a  conmionplace  remark 
In  black  communities:  "The  Poet  Office  Is 
the  graveyard  of  Negro  college  graduates." 
Ambitious  black  high  school  grads,  swarmed 
to  the  Post  OlBce  and  were  hopelessly  stuck 
In  low-level,  clerical  Jobs.  Nevertheless,  a 
kind  of  black,  genteel  and  snobbishly  eUte 
class  arose  among  black  postal  workers.  For 
while  their  jobs  didn't  pay  much,  employ- 
ment was  steady,  something  that  couldn't  be 
said  for  many  other  jobs  designated  for 
Negroes. 

Since  JFK's  Ezecuttve  Order,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  issued  Executive 
Order  11246,  a  refined  version  of  equal  op- 
portunity and  It  now  supersedes  Executive 
Order  10925. 

Under  three  Postmasters  General — J.  Ed- 
ward Day,  John  Gronouskl  and  pivsenUy. 
Lawrence  O'Brien — equal  opportunity  ma- 
chinery was  slowly  buUt.  But  unttl  O'Brien 
was  appointed  to  the  post  In  November. 
1966,  Negro  promotions  in  the  service  wer» 
still  slow,  uncertain,  often  nonexlstlng. 

Addressing  some  460  delegates  to  the  Port 
Office  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Con- 
ference (EEOC)  in  Washington,  D.C  r«- 
cenUy,  U.S.  Rep.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix  (D..  Pa.)  a 
Negro  and  chairman  of  the  House  Post  Office 
Operations  Subcommittee,  declared:  "In 
1961,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  first-Une 
supervisors  were  nonwhlte.  Today  more  than 
18  percent  of  the  employees  in  these  jobs  ar«     ' 
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from  minority  groupa."  Continued  Nix: 
"Poatmaster  General  CBrten  bas  personally 
appointed  the  department's  highest  ranking 
Negro.  Ronald  B.  Lee,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Planning  and  Syatems  Analysis.  He  has 
approved  the  appointment  or  promotion  of 
fully  one-fourth  of  some  of  you  here  to  your 
present  high  positions,  Including  ten  of  you 
who  earn  tlS.OOO  or  more  and  five  who  are 

above  taO.OOO." 

The  gathering  Itself  was  unique.  It  marked 
the  flrst  time  In  the  history  of  a  major  UJ3. 
department  that  such  a  conference  was 
called.  A  lew  years  ago,  luch  representation 
would  not  have  been  possible,  because  none 
of  the  delegates,  many  of  whom  were  black, 
was  earning  more  than  $9,000. 

O'Brien's  effcxts,  as  commendable  as  they 
seem,  do  not  escape  criticism.  In  Cleveland, 
tor  example,  Ervln  W.  Wilklns,  48,  who  has 
three  degrees — a  bachelor's,  a  master's  and 
one  of  law-^  stuck  In  a  $6,790  clerical  Job. 
Although  Wllklns  blames  token  outside  Job 
Integration,  which  leaves  a  vast  void  of  col- 
lege-trained Negroes  concentrated  in  jobs  In 
hotels,  transportation  and  the  Poet  Office,  his 
obvloualy  niperlor  training  says  something 
not  to  good  about  the  Cleveland  Post  Office. 

In  Pittsburgh,  a  group  of  black  Poet  Office 
workers  appeared  before  Nix's  House  com- 
mittee to  complain  that  the  number  of 
Negroes  In  the  city's  Post  Office  Is  now  200 
less  than  In  IMO  and  they  (Negroes)  are  not 
getting  their  fair  share  of  supervisory  pro- 
motions. 

Chicago's  Negro  Postmaster  Henry  McOee, 
the  city**  first  (he  was  named  September, 
1966) ,  told  J*r  that  In  his  38  years  as  a  postal 
worker,  he  has  seen  conditions  change  from 
almost  coa^dete  segregation  to  the  present 
time  "where  <q>portunltlas  for  Negro  ad- 
vancement are  limited  only  to  ability  and 
drive."  He  doesnt  make  a  point  of  telling 
It,  but  McQee,  according  to  those  with  whom 
he  has  worked  for  years,  is  one  of  the  most 
militant  advocates  of  Job  upgrading  for 
Negroes  In  the  Chicago  Poet  Office.  Many 
marveled  that  his  crusading  on  and  off  the 
Job  on  the  issue  did  not  get  him  fired  years 
ago. 

Almost  everything  about  the  T7.S.  Poet 
Office  la  Gouched  In  huge  figures.  The  Poet 
Office  Sept.  has  15  regional  offices  and  33,000 
post  oOeea.  Of  Its  Tlfi.OOO  en^xloyees,  han- 
dling 83  billion  pieces  of  maU  yearly.  180.000 
are  nonwhltes.  more  than  100,000  of  these 
Negro.  Its  $6.7  bUUon  budget  this  year  will 
probably  not  be  enough  to  see  it  through  the 
«-r««.i  year  *"«<  «ffl'^^*ff  expect  to  ask  Congress 
for  an  nVittiM'a'  $200  million  to  carry 
through  Its  operations. 

nr  II  cxTXxs  wobk  fxxckntagk  tops 

FOFULATION 

New  Tork.  the  largest  postal  center,  han- 
dles 15  percent  of  the  entire  mall  operation. 
Chicago,  which  has  the  largest  single  btilld- 
Ing  for  mall  purposes  in  the  world,  handles 
19  mllU<m  pieces  at  mall  dally. 

In  ten  at  12  of  the  nation's  principal 
cities — ^New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
PtUladelpbla,  Detroit.  Houston,  Cleveland, 
Washington.  D.C..  Dallas  and  San  Francisco- 
Negroes  comprise  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  the  Poet  Office  work  force  than  their  com- 
munity population  percentage.  For  example, 
Neiw  York  has  a  Negro  population  of  only  18.5 
percent,  but  84.1  percent  of  th«n  work  in  the 
Post.  Offloe;  OhlMgo  has  32  percent  Negro, 
but  68.3  percent  in  Post  Office  service;  Los 
Angeles  has  17  percent  Negro  population,  but 
56  percent  In  the  Post  Office.  Detroit's  86 
percent  Maok  population  is  dwarfed  by  Its 
56.6  psrosnt  black  postal  notion.  But  Ne- 
groes In  nombara  nsvsr  bad  much  trouble 
getting  Jobs  In  the  postal  servlos— not  since 
the  big  Hortbem  migration  at  Macks  In  the 
ewly  1»40b.  oOolals  say.  The  quaUty  ot  the 
Jobs  and  promotlms  have  always  been  the 
probtem. 

Sata  one  white  postal  oOloUl:  "You  must 
remember  that  the  Post  Offioe  Dept.  reflects 


the  general  dxnmunity  attitudes.  Ob,  the 
system  oif  Job  ipromotion  was  rigged  against 
Negroes  aU  rl&t.  This  was  the  atUtude  of 
whites,  generwly,  throughout  the  oountZ7. 
The  Post  Offlse,  it  must  be  remembered.  Is 
older  than  the  VS.  It  has  been  always  con- 
sidered a  local  facility.  Thus,  promotion  was 
left  to  the  looal  postmaster  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  some  local  outsiders.  Promo- 
tions were  lai^ely  based  on  seniority.  Since 
Negroes  in  great  ntmiljerB  did  not  enter  the 
system  until  eBrty  19408.  they  didn't  have  as 
much -seniority  as  the  average  white.  Re- 
dressing the  promotion  system  was  a  hard, 
often  ticklUh  task,  but  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  for  personnel  Richard  J.  Miirphy  has 
the  support  of  Postmaster  O'Brien  just  as 
he  had  the  support  of  Day  and  Oronouskl. 
Without  it,  the  Job  would  have  been  Im- 
possible."        I 

Postal  authprities  are  reluctant  to  reveal 
the  number  of  Negro  postmasters.  They  cite 
the  prohlbitiali  of  racial  designation  on  per- 
sonnel records  as  an  excuse.  But  besides  Mc- 
Oee in  Chicago.  John  R.  Strachan  of  New 
York  City  and  Leslie  N.  Shaw,  of  Los  Angeles, 
are  the  publi^ed  Negroes  in  the  posts. 
Dixn  roatED  to  drop  bias,  fracticx 

I  XQCTAUTT 

However.  a>  postal  official  later  told  Jet 
he  was  able  tto  unearth  Information  that  47 
Negroes  hold  ftostmaeter  posts  in  the  TTJ9. 
today.  Of  these,  26,  or  more  than  haU,  have 
been  appointed  since  1961  and  most  of  these 
were  named  during  the  tenure  of  O'Brien. 
These  poets  pay  $12,437  and  upwards.  (Some 
small,  seconS-class  offices  pay  only  $8,000.) 

Until  1961,  tunchroom  and  restroom  facili- 
ties were  rigidly  segregated  in  Dixie;  nation- 
ally, so  was  the  postal  union.  Contractors 
doing  business  In  transportation,  etc.,  with 
the  Post  Offlcs  didn't  care  a  fig  about  whether 
they  were  eq\tal  opportunity  employers. 

Today,  all  this  has  changed.  Niz  urged 
Negro  males  to  become  active  in  postal  union 
leadership,  locally  and  nationally.  O'Brien 
declared:  "There  Is  more  wasted  energy  of 
mind  and  bo<ty  and  spirit  locked  up  In  Amer- 
ica's minoriti^  than  in  our  whole  arsenal  of 
atomic  weapotis."  The  Poet  Office  is  not  "rest- 
ing on  its  sqtial  opportunity  laurels."  he 
asserted.         ] 

On  June  16  this  year,  he  expanded  the 
equal  opportunity  staffing  in  national  head- 
quarters and  the  regional  offices,  established 
separate  offices  In  Atlanta.  St.  Louis,  Denver, 
Minneapolis  f  nd  New  York. 

NXORO         POSTMASTXRS IdS- 

-XK  THX  vtrmn  states 

Here  Is  a  ist  of  poetmasten  (mistresses) 
and  location  Sf  their  departments: 

Alabama;  Charles  W.  Thomas,  Tuskegee 
Institute;  Ramon  N.  Days  Sr.,  Magazine;  Mrs. 
Bthel  M.  Pettway,  Boykln. 

Arizona:  Jphn  M.  Summey,  Nogales. 

Arkansas:  Warding  A.  Byrd,  Menifee. 

California:  Leslie  N.  Shaw,  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  Nancy  O.  Avery,  Pacolma. 

minoU:  Hpnry  W.  McOee,  Chicago;  Mrs. 
Betty  B.  Parte,  Lovejoy;  Mrs.  Nautee  P.  Mc- 
Crary,  Robbms. 

Louisiana:  Mrs.  Olrtherlne  E.  Lloyd. 
Orambllng. 

Maryland :  Mrs.  SybU  N.  Waters.  Upper 
Hill;  John  B.  Sewell,  Henryton. 

Michigan:  Simon  P.  XUiglln,  Ypsllantl: 
Thomas  W.  Tucker,  Bltely. 

Mississippi:  Mrs.  Nellie  E.  Bass.  Plney 
Woods;  Charles  L.  Thurmond.  Mound  Bayou; 
Mrs.  Sophie  O.  Jackson.  Tougaloo;  Fenchey 
C.  Benson,  Winstonville. 

New  Jersef :  Robert  F.  Kearse,  Vauxhall; 
Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Benson,  Lawnslde;  Mrs.  Jeanette 
B.  Bichard$on,  Whltesboro;  Joseph  C. 
Thomas,  Enjlewood. 

New  York}  John  R.  Strachan,  New  York; 
William  B.  Obavls,  Long  Ed4y. 

North  Carolina:  Mrs.  H.  M.  White,  Method; 
T.  H.  PhllUpt,  Bricks. 

Ohio:   Clfliude    M.    IfcOee,    WilberfOTce; 
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I>aul  V.  Olbson,  Southamp- 


Oecrge  L.  Cassels  Jr.,  Bmlthfield; 
berta  W.  Preston,  Rendvilie. 

Oklahoma:  Mrs.  Jean  B.  Haynes.  Langston; 
Mrs.  Eldria  L.  Johnson,  Boley;  Cornell  a. 
Orlmmett,  Taft;  IMrs.  Imogens  Bruton,  Clear- 
view. 

Pennsylvania : 
ton. 

Texas:  Bishop  Sneed,  Cvmey;  Rudolph  V. 
Braxton,  Kendleton. 

Virginia:  Mrs.  Doris  B.  Christian,  Rutti- 
viUe. 

West  Virginia:  Mrs.  Mlram  A.  Hamblln, 
Institute;  Mrs.  Belle  W.  Shields,  Lakln;  Mn. 
Marie  O.  Marshall,  Cora. 

Virgin  Islands:  Aubrey  C.  Ottley,  Char- 
lotte Amalle;  Gustave  E.  Frorup,  Chrlstian- 
sted;  Rupert  R.  Abramson,  Frederlksted;  Un 
Ubaldlna  P.  Slnunons,  Cruz  Bay;  Rupert  A. 
Williams,  Kingsfcill. 
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HON.  M.  t  (GENE)  SNYDER 

aw  KSMTTTCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  SNYDE|l.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  f Tom  the  Kentucky  Poet  of 
November  21.  1967,  Is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  a)l  those  cities  who  "didn't 
make  the  grade"  for  demonstration  cities 
money.  This  14  a  great  editorial  and  ex- 
presses some  of  the  principles  which 
have  made  this  country  great  as  op- 
posed to  the  "Washington  can  do  it  bet- 
ter" theorists.  » 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  more  newspaper 
editorials  to^  this  position  our  couidry 
would  be  bettfr  off.  The  article  followi: 
A  I|pix  Moon.  Crrr 

Our  heart  did  not  bleed  for  the  mayors  of 
Covington,  Louisville  and  other  cities  In 
Kentucky  and  elsewhere  who  wailed  and 
gnashed  their  teeth  last  week  when  tbdr 
municipalities  faUed  to  qualify  for  "modd 
city"  handoutaj 

True,  some  df  the  city  fathers,  believing 
that  their  need  was  great  enough  to  melt 
the  heart  of  a  budget  bureau  officer,  miut 
have  endured  H  genuinely  traumatic  experi- 
ence. They  we*  like  children  suddenly  in- 
formed that  Santa  Claus  had  been  ssssi- 
slnated. 

The  dreame^-about  funds  for  replacing 
their  dreary,  crime-breeding  slums  wltli 
handsome  parkways,  decorative  plazas  and 
pretty  resldenttal  districts  would  not,  alai, 
be  forthcoodng.  Moses  could  not  have  be«n 
more  flabbergasted  than  they  had  Jehovab 
cut  off  hiB  people's  manna  and  closed  tht 
waters  of  the  Ited  Sea  upon  their  heads. 

Actually,  though,  the  moneys  for  financing 
the  municipal  improvements  that  the  mayon 
longed  for  are  available  to  the  cities  fien 
the  same  source  that  federal  funds  ooiM 
from.  Government  grants  don't  fall  down 
from  heaven.  They  come  out  of  the  earning! 
of  blue-collar  and  white-collar  workers. 

If  Covington  wants  to  be  a  model  city,  it 
can  become  a  really  inspiring  model  eooi- 
munlty  through  the  Independent  effort!  of 
Its  own  people,  Covington  has  the  reaouro* 
to  pay  Its  own  way. 

If  technical  and  professional  services  ■» 
needed,  they  are  readily  available.  The  ita» 
goes  for  LoxilsVUle. 

PlkevlUe  will  have  to  program  its  r«f«»- 
blshlng  to  com  orm  to  the  Ideas  of  the  WiA- 
ington  eggheads.  Covington  can  do  the  Jts 
the  way  that  1  mt  suitB  this  city's  Intererti 
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Half  Pay  for  Pfe^al  Employeeg 

EXTEI^ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or  MZHNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  28.  1967 
Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  note  that  today,  as  the  result 
of  the  nearly  unanimous  and  senseless 
Indifference  of  the  Republicans  in  this 
Omgress,  nearly  12,000  OEO  and  AID 
employees  will  receive  half  pay. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Repub- 
Beans  believe  that  some  Federal  employ, 
ees  deserve  to  be  paid  for  just  half  their 
effort.  This  pitifully  demoralizing  treat- 
ment must  surely,  I  believe,  come  back 
to  haunt  this  body — ^particularly  the 
;rinchpenny  conservatives  who  see  econ- 
omy in  robbing  workers  of  their  pay. 

For  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  insert 
an  article  from  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  that  fully  puts  this  shameful 
q>isode  into  perspective. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  both  ad- 
journment and  the  holiday  season  nearly 
upai  us,  I  urge  Congress  to  end  this  em- 
barrassment to  our  Government  and  re- 
itore  shortchanged  Federal  employees 
to  a  normal  pay  cycle  that  any  wage 
tamer  expects  and  deserves. 

AID,  OBO  WoBKXRS  To   Grr  Halt  Pat 

The  9000  employes  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  will  get  only  half  of 
tbetr  pay  today. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  2991 
wofkers  will  get  the  same  treatment,  one 
swk's  pay  for  two  weeks'  work.  Both  AID 
and  OEO  hope  to  be  able  to  give  employes 
tbe  other  half  of  their  pay  in  supplemental 
checks  next  week. 

The  reason  for  this  haU-a-loaf  treatment 
lithe  failure  of  Congress  to  approve  so-called 
•ootlnulng  resolutions,  which  pmmit  agen- 
det  to  keep  on  spending — and  paying  work- 
«•— even  though  their  budgets  haven't  been 
W^ved  for  the  fiscal  year  that  started  July 

The  financial  fate  of  AID'S  employee,  4000 
of  them  In  Washington,  rests  with  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Appropriations  Committee  is  sched- 
nlsd  to  begin  "marking  up"  AID'S  budget 
today. 

The  last  spending  authority  for  lx>th  agen- 
dee  was  attached  to  a  rider  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  approprtaUons  bill.  It  ran  out 
Hot.  9,  which,  with  the  normal  time  lag  In 
pay  periods,  U  why  the  agencies  can  provide 
only  half  the  pay  due  workers. 

AID  workers  were  given  a  double  dose  of 
»d  news  yesterday.  After  printed  state- 
■anti  about  the  half-pay  situation  were 
pasHd  out,  somebody  came  aroxind  with  an- 
other notice  saying  there  would  be  no  Tues- 
My  paychecks.  AID  officials  arent  sure  who 
pot  out  that  word,  but  they  hope  all  work- 
«i  will  get  at  least  part  of  their  i)ay  today. 

Meanwhile,  AID  employes  have  been  ad- 

wsd  to  go  to  their  credit  union — early 

WW  they  can  borrow  up  to  half  of  one 
•••kli  net  pay. 

^ervlsors  at  OEO  were  chipping  In  to 
«  ttiploye  Welfare  AssoclatUm,  established 
»  nifte  loans  to  hard-hit,  low-paid  worksrs 
^  at  dose  of  business  yesterday  they  had 
»••«  110,000  to  be  used  to  secure  loans. 

OOiar  Federal  Government  employes  were 
™™-«>anged  on  pay  day  recenOy  because 
■wopeas's  faUure  to  approve  oontlnulns 
jwuuons.  Workers  since  have  recetvsd  thrtr 
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PcaUf  OB  DUtortioD  of  the  Facts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  u>insiAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Penta- 
gon is  up  to  its  old  tricks  again  of  dis- 
torting the  facts  and  feeding  mislead- 
ing information  to  the  news  media. 

In  my  letter  to  Morris  Seigel,  one  of 
the  country's  finest  sportswrlters,  can  be 
found  a  typical  example  of  what  Is  to 
be  expected. 

An  incident  of  passing  interest  is  the 
fact  that  Indiana  is  going  to  the  Rose 
Bowl  for  the  first  time  \n  its  history. 
Who  is  the  president  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity? Elvis  J.  Stahr.  And  who  is  he? 
The  former  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

What  a  contrast  is  his  position  on 
bowl  games  to  the  position  of  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  the  Army. 

But,  oh  well,  here  Is  the  letter  which 
tells  what  is  perhaps  the  closest  thing 
to  the  real  story  that  can  be  developed: 

NOVEKBBB  24,  1967. 
Mr.  MOBKIS  SiXCKI., 

Washington  Evening  Star, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mobriz:  I  was  rather  surprised  to 
read  the  lead  of  your  Washington  column 
on  Monday  which  has  been  forwarded  to  me 
in  New  Orleans  and  I  hasten  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

Tou  know  of  course  of  my  high  respect 
for  you  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  one 
of  my  real  favorites  among  sports  writers.  It 
is  because  of  this,  and  our  previous  conversa- 
tions relative  to  the  preclpitoiis  action  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  Chief  of  Staff. 
General  Harold  K.  Johnson,  that  I  feel  c«n- 
peUed  to  put  the  facts  in  proper  and  acc\irate 
sequence. 

Nothing  could  be  more  inaccurate  than  the 
caption  of  your  column  which  says  "Politi- 
cians Wreck  Army  Bowl  Hope,"  unless  It  be 
the  following  sentences  in  your  lead 
"Army  Secretary  Stanley  Resor's  order  ban- 
ning the  bowl  for  West  Point  was  forced  on 
him  by  two  unrelating  Congressional  dele- 
gations, one  demanding  the  cadets  for  the 
Sugar  Bowl  and  the  other  Just  as  Insistent 
about  the  Cotton  Bowl.  It  left  Resor  with 
nothing  to  do  except  what  he  did." 

I  am  really  amazed  that  you  are  allowing 
yoiirself  to  be  used  to  spread  the  pusillani- 
mous propaganda  from  the  Pentagon,  in  their 
effort  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  why  the 
Army  was  denied  the  right  to  play  In  a  bowl 
game. 

While  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Texas  Dele- 
gation, I  can  speak  for  the  Louisiana  Delega- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  this 
Instance.  As  you  know,  I  am  the  Dean  of  the 
Louisiana  House  Delegation  and  I  can  tell 
you  here  and  now  that  not  a  single  member 
of  the  Louisiana  Delegation  discussed  with 
me  the  betrayal  of  the  West  Point  football 
team  and  the  Cadet  Corps,  untU  It  had  be- 
come pubUc  knowledge  that  the  Cadets  were 
to  be  denied  not  only  participation  in  a 
bowl  game  but  were  also  denied  a  discussion 
of  decision  on  their  part  which  has  been  the 
policy  at  West  Point  until  this  arbitrary  and 
hasty  decision  by  Secretary  Reaor,  for  rea- 
sons Ijeet  known  to  himself  and  to  which  I 
have  not  been  made  privy. 

Let's  put  the  whole  stcwy  In  chronological 
order  so  you  can  have  the  benefit  of  the 


facts  Instead  of  inaccurate  statements  and 
rumors. 

I  did  not  contact  or  talk  with  anybody  in 
the  Army,  at  West  Point  or  at  the  Pentagon, 
until  after  the  decision  was  made  not  to 
allow  the  West  Point  team  to  play  in  a  bowl 
game.  The  flrst  I  even  heard  of  the  Army 
being  considered  for  the  Sugar  Bowl  game 
was  on  Tuesday,  November  14,  when  I  read 
an  Associated  Press  story,  dateline  New 
Orleans,  in  which  my  name  was  prominently 
mentioned  as  urging  the  Army,  on  behalf  of 
the  Sugar  Bowl.  When  I  read  the  story  I 
called  the  Sugar  Bowl  officials  in  New 
Orleans  to  find  out  what  It  was  aU  about. 
I  was  Informed  that  the  Army  athleUc 
officials  had  been  asked  if  they  were  avail- 
able for  a  bowl  game  and  If  they  would  t>e 
interested  in  the  event  an  Invitation  were 
extended.  West  Point  replied  In  the  affirma- 
tive, stating  speclflcally  that  they  were  In- 
terested when  and  if  an  Invitation  were 
extended. 

ThU  statement  was  made  by  Col.  Jerry 
G.  Capka,  athletic  director. 

I  heard  mothlng  more,  nor  did  I  know 
anything  more  about  the  Sugar  Bowl  and 
the  Army  imtll  the  next  morning  when  I 
received  a  call  from  the  Sugar  Bowl  people 
who  informed  me  they  had  received  a  call 
from  the  athletic  director  at  West  Point, 
who  apologetically  requested  that  consider- 
ation of  the  Army  be  withdrawn  because 
West  Point  had  been  informed  they  could 
not  participate  in  a  bowl  game. 

Keep  in  mind,  a  decision  had  already  been 
made  and  I  had  not  as  yet  talked  to  anyl>ody 
at  West  Point,  the  Army  or  the  Pentagon 
In  connetcion  with  getting  Army  into  a  Sugar 
Bowl  game.  Obviously,  I  had  no  authority  to 
begin  with. 

It  was  only  after  I  was  so  informed,  that 
I  spoke  with  Secretary  Resor  on  the  tele- 
phone and  asked  him  what  this,  about  Army 
being  denied  the  right  to  play  in  a  l>owl 
game,  was  all  about.  I  was  not  pressuring 
nor  even  «\iggestlng  that  Army  play  in  the 
Sugar  Bowl  game.  My  only  reason  for  the 
call  which  I  made  quite  clear,  was  why  the 
policy  of  the  Army  had  been  reversed  this 
year.  Secretary  Resc«'  informed  me,  and  in 
recalling  his  words  as  best  I  can,  said,  "After 
talking  with  the  Chief  (Army  Chief  ot  Staff, 
Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson)  and  discussing  the 
matter  with  him,  we  have  decided  to  adhere 
to  our  policy  of  no  bowl  games  for  the 
Army."  I  challenged  thU  statement  as  to 
policy  and  referred  to  the  report  of  the  1956 
Board  of  Visitors  which  advocated  participa- 
tion of  West  Point  in  bowl  games  If  invited. 
All  I  was  interested  In  was  that  the  deci- 
sion be  made  by  the  West  Point  team  as  to 
whether  they  wanted  to  play  In  a  bowl  game 
and  if  so,  in  which  bowl  they  would  play  if 
Invited.  This  has  been  my  consistent  posi- 
tion through  the  years,  ever  since  I  was  in- 
strumental in  having  the  policy  set  for  the 
Navy's  participation  In  a  bowl  game.  At  that 
time,  when  I  spoke  with  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Charles  Thomas,  I  did  not  re- 
quest that  the  Navy  play  in  the  Sugar  Bowl. 
I  asked  him  to  do  three  things: 

1.  To  agree  that  the  Navy  could  play  in  a 
bowl  game  if  invited. 

2.  That  the  squad  be  asked  if  they  wanted 
to  play  in  a  Ijowl  game  if  invited. 

3.  That  the  squad  make  the  determination 
as  to  which  bowl  they  desired  to  pUy. 

At  no  time  did  I  suggest  that  I  was  in- 
terested in  only  one  bowl  game. 

Consistent  with  this  policy,  several  years 
ago  when  the  Sugar  Bowl  was  Interested  in 
the  Navy,  I.  of  course,  favored  the  Navy 
playing  in  the  Sugar  Bowl  but  when  the 
players  decided  they  wanted  to  iHay  Texas  in 
the  Cotton  Bovrt,  I  voiced  no  objections. 
They  said  they  wanted  to  play  the  number 
one  team  in  the  country  which  was  Texas 
at  that  time. 
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Now,  In  further  reference  to  the  Inaccu- 
ncte  Btatement  at  Secretary  Resor  »b  to  the 
policy  at  West  Point,  cUaregar^^ng  the  1966 
Repent  of  the  Board  of  Vlstton.  I  must  direct 
your  atSantlon  and  the  attantlon  of  Beore- 
tary  Reaor,  to  the  fact  'ttiat  when  General 
Kenneth  8.  Royal  was  Beeretary  of  tlie  Army, 
General  ItarweU  B.  Taylor  waa  Superintend- 
ent of  Weet  Point  and  Colonel  Barl  H.  "Red" 
Blalk  was  Athletic  Director  and  Coach  of  the 
football  team,  the  Army  waa  contacted  as  to 
their  availability  to  play  In  the  Sugar  Bowl 
game.  If  extended  an  Invitation.  Not  only 
did  Secretary  Royal  agree  but  he  enthusi- 
astically supported  the  proposal  imd  hoped 
that  North  Carolina,  his  alma  mater,  would 
be  tbe  oppoalng  team. 

NOW  keep  In  mind  that  Secretary  Royal 
occupied  the  same  position  that  Secretary 
Reaor  occupies  today  and  that  the  policy  of 
Secretary  Royal  for  the  Military  Academy 
was  definitely  to  participate  in  a  bowl  game 
U  Invited.  At  West  Point  the  proposition  was 
put  to  tbe  players  and  tbey  rejected  the 
bowl  game,  much  to  the  dlaappolntment  of 
Army  Secretary  Royal,  but  he  had  adhered 
to  the  West  Point  Policy  in  the  same  manner 
aa  did  the  Navy,  when  the  Navy  players  se- 
lected the  Cotton  Bowl  Instead  of  the  Sugar 
Bowl. 

•me  only  thing  I  aSked  this  year  was  that 
the  policy  be  recognized  and  that  the  West 
Point  players  be  allowed  to  make  a  decision. 
This,  Secretary  Reeor  and  General  Johnson 
did  not  do,  reversing  the  situation  at  West 
Point  without  consulting  the  West  Point 
ofllclala. 

To  furtber  Indicate  the  Inaccuracy  of  the 
statement  that  the  Texas  Delegation  and  the 
TiWiislana  Delegation  was  attempting  to 
bring  preaaure  on  West  Point  aa  to  which 
bowl  tbey  would  play,  at  the  very  hour  and 
the  very  minute  that  I  talked  to  Secretary 
Resor  and  asked  blm  to  re-evaluate  his  posi- 
tion. West  Point  waa  not  even  In  considera- 
tion for  the  Texas  bowl  game.  Alabama  had 
already  unofficially  committed  itself  to  play 
the  champions  of  the  Southwest  Conference 
In  the  Cotton  Botrt.  In  other  words,  there 
ma  only  one  major  bowl  open  to  West  Point 
»t  the  time  with  poealbly  a  second  one,  tbe 
OatnrBowl. 

Now  aa  far  aa  Texaa  la  concerned,  my 
good  friend.  Congressman  Olln  "Tiger" 
Teagoe  oi  Texas  (alao  a  member  of  the  1966 
Board  of  Vlatton  which  aet  the  policy  at  Weet 
Point  and  irtilch  Secretary  Reaor  floured), 
baa  loog  been  interested  In  the  aervlce  acad- 
emlee  jdaying  In  the  CX>tton  Bowl.  He  In- 
foRued  me,  however,  that  at  no  time  did  he 
attempt  to  pressure  Weet  Point  into  tbe  Cot- 
ton BowL 

Now  these  are  tbe  facts.  I  am  certainly  too 
f<md  of  you  and  admire  you  too  much  to  al- 
low you  to  be  and  aa  a  dupe  to  spread  such 
picpegaivia  as  that  being  sptrnpa  f^om  the 
Panta^on  after  their  reallxatl<ni  that  they 
blundered  and  fumbled  the  ball  on  the  one 
yard  Una. 

I  regret  this  letter  has  been  aa  lengthy  aa 
it  haa  but  I  am  determined  that  this  action 
on  tbe  part  of  the  Army  will  not  be  allowed  to 
die,  aa  long  aa  I  am  here  and  able  to  talk. 

My  position  la  well-known  to  Secretary 
Reaor.  I  told  him  I  waa  bitter  about  his  deci- 
sion and  I  am  even  more  bitter  now  when  I 
see  to  what  extremes  some  people  will  go  to 
confuse  the  lasue  and  Invent  acapegoata.  I 
assure  you  this  la  not  the  end  of  the  matter. 
It  la  not  going  to  be  bruahed  under  the  rug. 
It  will  be  kept  in  full  and  complete  view  and 
I  ant  going  to  uae  every  meana  at  my  com- 
mand to  ke^  the  American  people  Informed 
of  the  elements  behind  tbla  betmyaL 

Warmest  personal  regards  and  my  con- 
tinued admlratloo. 
ainoerely. 

V.  bw. 


Jounud  on  Wriliiig  the  U^.  Coutitatioii 

EXT^SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

I        OF   CAIJVOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  irrn  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude the  following  cleverly  written  ac- 
count of  tile  Confititutional  Convention 
by  Miss  Fiances  Jaffe,  a  high  school 
student  fro(i  my  congressional  district: 

John  B.  Haaiilton's^  JonaNAi.  on  WarriNo 

lip  U.S.  CONSTirUTION 

(NoTx. — ^l^eae  letters  from  Jolxn  HamUton, 
reporter  on  ihe  New  York  DaUy  Gazette,  to 
hla  bosa,  editor  Raymond  Howe,  were  found 
several  year*  ago  by  historians  eager  for 
more  clues  of  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
It  appears  from  the  contents  of  the  letter* 
that  Hamilton  waa  covering  the  big  story  of 
our  nation  at  the  time,  the  writing  of  the 
Constitution,  Although  the  letters  have  been 
discovered  for  some  time  now,  they  have  been 
kept  secret  and  this  is  the  first  time  they  have 
been  released  to  the  public.) 

PHn.Ai>xi.PHiA,  Pa., 

Jtay  ZS.  1787. 
EnrroR, 

DaUy  Gazett '., 
New  York,  N  Y. 

Boss:  Haifb  arrived  here  in  Philadelphia 
amid  the  throngs  of  men  frcan  aU  over  the 
American  colonies.  I  finaUy  secived  a  room 
at  the  inn,  and  even  though  I'm  ^t»«Hng 
with  two  other  men,  I  consider  myself  lucky. 
I  was  almost  put  up  in  the  stables,  to  you 
can  imagine  the  crowds  that  are  here. 

I  obtained  a  Press  Pass  to  get  into  the 
Independence  Hall  meeting  today  and  I  shaU 
try  my  best  to  get  every  bit  of  news  I  can. 
I  plan  to  se*d  my  articles  in  letters  to  you 
in  hopes  thalt  this  Is  the  fastest  way  it  will 
reach  our  readers.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
news  |»inted  while  It  is  stiU  fresh. 

First  of  all,  I  suppose  you'd  like  to  know 
why  aU  these  men  are  meeting  here  today. 
You  can  understand  why  if  you  know  sonSe 
things  whlcH  have  happened  earlier. 

About  the  same  time  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  written,  a  plan  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  devised  so  the  American 
colonlee  ooitfd  become  one  country.  lUs 
plan  waa  called  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

To  understand  the  Articles  of  Ocnfedera- 
tlon,  you  must  remonber  what  our  country 
waa  like  then.  People  did  not  call  themselves 
Americans,  but  rather  New  Ycvkeis  or  Vir- 
ginians. People  were  Jealous  of  the  residents 
of  other  states.  Each  state  was  almost  like 
a  country  of  its  own.  These  people,  remem- 
bering that  they  had  had  a  strong  central 
government  In  England,  did  not  want  one 
strong  govertmient  over  the  colonlee.  They 
wanted  to  be  their  own  bosses. 

You  can  see  that  there  was  sure  to  be 
trouble.  And  there  was.  Congress  could  not 
tax  people  aad  it  needed  money.  There  were 
only  two  ways  to  get  It.  Pirst,  they  could 
borrow  It.  Bbt,  there  was  no  way  to  pay  it 
back,  so  other  countries  wouldn't  lend  Con- 
gress the  numey.  Second,  Congress  could  aak 
tbe  states  to  give  the  money,  but  could  not 
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iln  this  aftory,  John  Hamilton,  Raymond 
Horwe,  and  1|ie  New  York  Gazette  are  pur- 
posely supposed  to  be  fictional.  They  are  Jxist 
names  plekeA  out  to  better  tell  the  story  of 
the  Constltu  Hon. 


make  them  g4ve  It,  and  often  the  stat« 
would  BOt. 

But,  that  wMn't  aU.  There  was  another 
reason  iet  trou)tIe.  It  seemed  that  both  Con- 
gress and  the  states  could  print  or  cotn 
money.  Many  coins  were  iised  from  other 
countries.  AU  fhls  money  got  people  mliea 
up  and  people  wouldn't  -take  Oongreat' 
money,  because  they  knew  that  Congren 
had  no  real  powers  to  back  It  up. 

Also,  Congren  couldnt  say  anything  about 
trade  with  oth«r  countries  or  between  statei 
Congress  could  not  tax  goods  shipped  In  or 
out  of  the  coTlntry.  Often  one  state  tasad 
goods  from  another  state,  and  as  one  atatt 
charged  more  than  another,  the  people 
quarreled. 

Congress  trietL  to  make  treaties  with  other 
countries,  but  any  state  could  Xnn&t  the 
treaty  and  Congrees  could  do  nothing  about 
It.  Congress  could  ask  for  an  army,  tnit 
could  not  maka  men  be  soldiers. 

Other  countries  soon  saw  how  weak  the 
Congress  waa  atul  ao  they  did  aa  they  pleaasd 
in  America.  Coigress  could  do  little  to  stop 


them. 

The  men  in 
have  more 
that     the 
changed  and 
turned  them 


greaa  knew  that  they  muit 

Three  times   tbey  asked 

Icles     of     Confederation    be 

time  one  or  two  stata 

own.  All  the  states  had  to 


agree  before  it  could  be  changed. 

People  begaA  talking  about  getting  t 
stronger  rule?,  maybe  a  king.  Others  had  had 
enough  of  kings,  but  moat  people  did  agree 
that  we  needed  a  stronger  government 
Congress  was  ready  to  toy  again,  so  today. 
May  26,  1787,  tiiese  men  are  in  Philadelphia. 
Their  Job  is  tq  change  the  Articles  of  Coo- 
federation.  The  change  is  to  give  our  country 
a  stronger  government. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  Americans  are 
here  In  PhUadeiphia.  George  Washington  It 
here  and  Is  President  of  the  meeting.  Jama 
Madlsoir  is  working  so  hard  that  people  are 
beginning  to  eall  htm  the  "Pather  of  the 
Constitution",  which  is  what  the  new  plan 
is  rumored  to  be  caUed.  Robert  Morris,  who 
raised  money  Tor  Washington's  soldiers,  li 
here,  along  with  old  Benjamin  Pranklln  and 
young  Alexander  Hamilton.  In  all,  flfty-fli« 
men  from  twelve  states  are  here,  to  attend 
the  meeting. 

I'm  going  to  sign  off  now,  boss,  until  tbe 
meeting  later  ttiis  morning. 

Your  report^, 

John  HAMn,Toir. 

I  Latks  Same  MoxMrmT 

Boss:  We're  how  In  tbe  Independence  HaU. 
I'm  up  in  the  Press  balcony,  watching  all 
the  famous  men  walk  in  and  find  seats  on  tbe 
floor  below  mie.  Tbe  meeting  is  called  to 
order  by  Pre^dent  Washington.  Tbe  men 
have  important  matters  to  discuss.  But,  be- 
f<»re  they  start  to  work,  these  men  have  i 
hard  question  to  answer.  Should  they  change 
the  Articles  of 'Confederation  or  should  the; 
make  a  whole  new  plan?  The  men  are  mnr- 
muring  and  bjuddUng  Into  Uttle  groups  to 
discuss  this  qiiestlon.  Pinally.  they  decide  to 
make  a  new  pl$n  for  a  strong  government,  it 
was  rumored,  this  plan  Is  being  called  tbe 
Constitution.    I 

The  Job  of  tbese  men  here  Is  to  write  the 
TTnited  States  Constitution.  Tou  can  see  bow 
hard  this  Job  is.  The  little  states  like  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  want  to  keep  the. 
power  tbey  have.  "Hie  big  states  like  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  say  they  have  man 
people  so  they,  should  have  more  votes,  llit 
arguntents  often  get  hot.  S<»ne  of  the  repre- 
sentatives ben  me  angry  and  go  home.  But, 
tbe  way  to  stop  a  fight  Is  for  each  side  to 
give  In  a  Uttle  and  compromise. 

In  this  particular  instance,  during  thli 
hot  meeting,  ';he  men  had  to  compromlft- 
The  Mg  states  want  more  votes  because  Vb*I 
have  more  pec  pie  and  the  Uttle  states  waat 
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ai  many  aa  the  big  states.  To  eompromla*. 
Qiey  agree  that  Congress  wlU  have  two 
bouses.  One  will  be  tbe  House  of  Repraesnta- 
tlves  and  tbe  other  will  be  the  Senate.  In  the 
Bouse,  the  larger  states  wlU  have  more  votes, 
depending  on  the  number  at  people  tbey 
bave.  In  the  Senate,  each  state  wlU  have  two 
men,  no  matter  how  big  the  state  or  the  pop- 
ulation may  be. 

Well,  boss,  that's  tbe  whole  scoop — ^for  now. 
WlU  write  again  when  things  develop. 

Your  reporter  on  the  spot  in  Philadelphia. 

JOHX    HAlOLTOIf. 
PBrnAOKLPHIA,  Pa., 

September  17.  1797. 

IKTO*, 

Miy  Gazette, 
JNv  yorfc,  NY. 

Boss:  acay,  big  doings  here  today.  Mark 
■y  words,  this  day  will  go  down  in  history, 
aeptember  17,  1787  is  the  day  for  signing  the 
new  Constitution.  But  wait,  I'm  getttng 
ibtsd  of  myself.  Let  me  start  from  where  I 
Itft  off  and  give  you  aU  the  news,  whUe  It's 
gun  news  I 

After  the  meeting  in  Independence  HaU, 
May  35,  the  men  worked  hard  and  long  for- 
amlating  the  Constitutian,  but  at  last  they 
tad  most  of  the  work  done.  AU  they  had  to 
to  was  give  it  to  a  Gouvemeur  Morris  of 
PBaaylvanla  to  put  It  into  the  best  words 
ka  eould,  which  la  the  way  it  would  stay.  And 
aftv  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
Ik  tbe  day  for  signing  the  document,  which 
k  today. 

Tbe  new  Constitution,  if  agreed  upon,  wiU 
Hto  a  stronger  government  than  the  Articles 
«  Oonfedn-atlon  did.  There  will  be  a  Presi- 
^t  to  make  the  Uws  work.  There  wiU  be 
••■rts.  No  one  b\it  Congress  wiU  be  able  to 
pitat  or  coin  money. 

Bat,  even  though,  the  men  who  want  the 
OOBStltutlon  ratified  are  worried.  They  are 
art  sore  enough  men  wUl  sign.  Everyone  had 
fesl  to  give  in  a  Uttle.  No  one  got  exactly 
What  they  wanted.  But.  aa  I  sit  here  once 
■or*  and  watch  the  proceedings,  I  see  thlrty- 
Mee  men  from  twelve  states  come  to  sign 
lis  Constitution. 
Truly  yours, 

JOHK  HaIOLTOK. 

Pkhjuiklphza,  Pa., 

January  1788. 
Bnrca, 

DtOf  Gazette, 

Vw  7orfc,  N.r. 

-Bees:  WeU,  now  after  approximately  four 
■flDths,  each  sUte  sOll  has  to  agree  to  ac- 
•Jt  the  Constttutlon.  The  states  wlU  have 
■sdmost  of  their  meetings  by  now  and  the 
■^mnents  shoiUd  be  J\ist  about  over.  Many 
teo^e  thought  that  a  man's  own  rights  were 
■o«  taken  care  of  ia  the  new  plan,  and  the 
aew  Congress  took  care  of  that.  They  sent 
■B  ehangee,  or  amendments  to  the  states, 
iMse  first  ten  amendments  are  to  protect  a 
■an*  rights  and  are  caUed  tbe  BUI  of  Rights. 

WBl  write  again  soon,  as  things  are  soon 
iHBg  to  start  popping. 

lour  reporter, 

John  Hamilton. 

Philadxlphza,  Pa., 
^ July  2.  1788. 

*0>  Gazette, 
Ke»  York,  N.Y. 

torn:  This  is  the  last  part  to  this  exclt- 
■Idnms  aerial  which  I  have  wltneaaed; 
.y  "**  *h  epUogue.  It  seems  Uke  every- 
■■f  Is  aU  cleared  vp  and  now  1  can  come 
^je-  rve  been  a  resident  of  this  inn  ao 
■1  I  seem  Uke  one  of  the  famUy.  Any- 

Ifcrt.  ru  explain  a  Uttle  about  the  Con- 
•««tton  with  which  I've  become  so  faml- 
■r  ea  this  assignment.  The  Gonstltutton 
SIT'**'  P«^-  Artlel*  I  U  the  main  part 
""  "  about  the  men  who  make  oxir  laws. 
2^jmen  we  oaU  tbe  legislative,  or  law-mak- 
^  vanch,  commonly  known  as  our  Con- 


gress. Article  n  la  about  tbe  executive 
branch— tbe  Preaident.  ArUde  m  la  about 
our  courta  and  Judges— the  Judicial  branch. 

Another  part  aays  how  we  pick  the  peo- 
ple to  work  in  the  government  and  there  are 
also  some  rules  to  teU  na  what  tbe  state  gov- 
ernments and  tbe  United  States  government 
each  shaU  do.  Another  part  haa  tbe  direc- 
tions for  making  changes  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  last  part  la  the  changes,  or  the 
amendments. 

The  men  in  Philadelphia  had  agreed  that 
when  nine  states  took  the  Constitution,  it 
would  start  working.  By  today,  July  2,  1*788, 
nine  states  have  done  so.  The  United  States 
has  a  Constitution. 

Signing  off, 

Respectfully  yours. 

John  B.  HAMn,TOH. 


Self-Help  in  Poverty  Areas 

EXTEaraiON  OP  REBifARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or  CAUPOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  PErms.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  age 
of  dependency  problems  among  minority 
groups,  I  think  the  following  editorial 
In  the  San  Bernardino,  Calif..  Sim,  en- 
titled "An  Example  of  Do-it-Yourseir* 
Is  noteworthy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud  the  Sun-Tele- 
gram editors  for  bringing  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  their  readers.  I  endorse  this 
editorial  and  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  editorial  follows : 

An  EXAICPLX  OF  DO-lT-YOUBSELF 

Do  the  Job  yourself. 

Negro  slum  dweUers,  who  yearn  for  better 
living  conditions,  are  getting  thU  message 
from  IndlanapoUs,  where  dozens  of  blocks 
of  rotting  wooden  tenements  and  rubbish- 
strewn  lots  have  been  turned  into  neat  rows 
of  attractive  frame  and  brick  homes. 

Tbe  Job  was  done  by  the  residents  them- 
selves. The  WaU  Street  Journal  reports  that 
897  men,  many  of  whom  had  never  used  a 
tool,  built  their  own  homes  from  scratch. 

Tbe  resident  families  had  meager  incomes 
ranging  from  SS.SOO  to  M.aoo,  and  most  of 
them  hadn't  previously  owned  anything  more 
expensive  than  a  secondhand  automobUe 
So  how  did  they  do  it? 

First,  they  had  a  leader  who  began  drum- 
ming up  support  for  home  ownership  as 
far  back  as  the  1940b.  Then  a  private  self- 
help  organlzaUon  was  formed.  Community 
support  was  enlisted,  and  Indianapolis  busi- 
nessmen contributed  much  of  a  $200,000  re- 
volving fund  used  to  purchase  construcUon 
materials,  and  the  city's  largest  banks  made 
most  of  the  necessary  mortgage  loans. 

But,  the  residents  bad  no  money  for  down 
payments  on  the  homes,  worth  about  $14,000 
each.  Tbe  down  payment  was  made  by  labor. 

An  assembly  line  process  waa  developed  by 
Purdue  University.  Most  house  components 
were  prefabricated  at  the  factory  on  large 
frames.  Lumber  was  ordered  precut  and 
color  coded,  so  that  often  there  was  no  neces- 
sity to  read  blueprints. 

Supervisors  were  recruited  to  give  instruc- 
tions and  handle  technical  detaUs.  The  resi- 
dents then  began  buUdlng  homes  without  a 
day's  training,  even  though  some  of  them 
said  they  "knew  which  side  of  the  hammer 
la  up,   but  that's  about  alL" 

The  men  worked  In  groups  of  20,  each  per- 
forming a  specialized  task.  Each  man  in  the 
program  contributed  900  hours  of  labor. 
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The  "sweat  equity"  in  the  homes  thus  re- 
duced the  size  of  mortgages  to  the  point 
where  lending  agencies  were  eager  to  accept 
them. 

There  have  been  some  side  effects.  The 
creaUon  of  soUd  communities  produced  a 
dramaUc  Increase  In  political  organlzaUon 
and  residents  were  able  to  persuade  city 
baU  to  provide  an  elementary  school  and  a 
new  swimming  pool.  The  transformed 
neighborhoods  became  attractive  to  private 
developers,  who  stepped  in  to  put  up  houses 
on  adjacent  land. 

Most  toteresting  of  all,  many  of  the  fam- 
ines have  doubled  their  Income  since  moving 
into  the  new  homes.  The  confidence  and  pride 
that  they  acqiUred  hi  the  building  process 
have  lifted  them  up  the  economic  ladder 

Tbe  single-family  homes  of  the  Indian- 
apolis type  couldn't  be  put  in  the  slums  of 
a  place  like  New  York  City.  But  the  project 
does  recall  the  suggestion  of  Eric  Hoffer  that 
Negroes  teach  themaelve  bxiUdlng  trades  and 
"turn  the  slums  Into  a  garden." 

Wherever  tbe  Negro  takea  a  step  toward 
self-help,  he  wUl  find  support  from  someone 
in  the  white  connnxmlty.  Just  as  happened 
in  Indianapolis.  Therein  1^  the  moral 


Seatde  Port  Officiab  Desire  Praise 

EXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOBIAS  M.  PEUY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Tuesday,  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Port  of 
Seattle  Commissioners  have  initiated  an 
employment-training  program  for  Ne- 
groes which  promises  to  grow  Into  a 
highly  successful  effort  which  might  be 
started  in  other  areas  of  the  country. 

The  Port  of  Seattle  program  Is  the  first 
of  its  kind  ever  established  hy  a  port 
authority  In  this  country,  and  It  Is  Just 
a  few  weeks  old.  However,  the  future  of 
this  program  looks  extremely  bright,  and 
I  insert  an  editorial  from  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  in  the  Rxcoiu>: 
Port  Ofitcials  Dxsmvx  Piaibk 

Port  of  Seattie  officials  are  to  be  commMid- ' 
ed  for  establishing  an  employment-training 
program  for  Negroee. 

The  program  Is  only  a  few  weeks  old,  and 
that's  not  enough  time  for  anything  as  dif- 
ficult and  complex  aa  a  minority  Job-train- 
ing program  to  prove  Itself.  But  the  next 
few  months  should  see  the  program  grow  into 
a  highly  successful  effort,  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  our  confidence. 

First  is  the  fact  that  the  program  does  not 
merely  provide  a  menial  or  meaningless  Job 
for  a  person  who  otherwise  would  be  on  reUef . 
Port  trainees  will  be  hired  for  positions  such 
as  clerk,  keypunch  operator,  draftsman  or 
librarian.  In  addition,  they  wlU  study  Job- 
related  subjects  at  one  of  SeatUe's  colleges  or 
universities,  with  tuition  paid  by  the  Pwt. 
This  coupling  of  employment  and  education 
means  the  trainee  can  look  forward  confi- 
dently to  tbe  day  when  he  wiU  be  ready  for 
more  demanding  employment,  with  the  Port 
or  elsewhere. 

The  program's  second  main  advantage  is 
the  fact  that  it's  taUored  for  people  who  are 
able  and  wiUlng  to  help  themselves.  A  person 
looking  for  a  handout  or  an  easy  ride  won't 
last  long  in  a  program  which  requires  him 
to  hold  down  a  Job  and  go  to  school  at  the 
same  time.  TTie  Port's  program  is  designed 
to  aid  people  who,  given  the  chance,  wlU  work 
hard  to  help  themaelvea. 
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An  lUuBtratlon  \a  provided  by.  a  remark  ot 
22-year-old  John  L.  Hayea,  the  program's  flr«t 
trainee.  DlacTMaing  hla  own  experience  when 
he  waa  younger,  he  aald: 

"When  you're  in  school  and  you're  studying 
and  It's  late  at  night  and  It  gets  hard.  It's  you 
that's  got  to  do  It.  It's  not  the  group." 
-™»,^yes'  ambition  was  demonstrated  before 
he  entered  the  Port  program.  Following  high 
school  he  put  In  one  year  at  Edison  Tech- 
nical-Vocational School,  spent  one  year  In 
college,  and  earned  sergeant's  stripes  during 
his  Army  service.  He  will  be  a  supervisor- 
counselor  for  the  other  14  persons  who  will 
make  up  the  first  group  of  16  trainees.  Candi- 
dates will  be  found  through  the  state's  Cen- 
tral Area  Multi-Service  Center  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  "Jobs  Now"  program.  It  la 
expected  that  trainees  will  be  ready  to  move 
up  to  better  Jobs  after  an  average  of  six 
months   In  the  Port  program. 

The  port  of  Seattle  program  probably  Is 
the  first  of  Its  kind  ever  established  by  a 
port  authority  in  this  country,  and  that's  a 
distinction  in  Itself. 

But  it's  results  that  really  count,  and 
we're  sure  this  program  will  become  one 
which  will  have  i^trong,  positive  Impact  not 
only  on  the  Individual  participants  but  on 
the  entire  community. 
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A  Natioul  Scholastic  Standard 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  28.  1967 

Mr.  AMDREV7S  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday,  November  16, 
1967,  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rlckover,  U.S. 
Navy,  addressed  the  30th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Alabama  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce In  Mobile,  Ala. 

The  800  ladles  and  gentlemen  who 
were  In  attendance  were  fortunate  In- 
deed to  hear  a  magnlflcent  speech  by  this 
great  American  military  leader  and 
citizen. 

Admiral  Rlckover's  address,  entitled 
"A  National  Scholastic  Standard,"  should 
be  read  by  every  schoolteacher  In  this 
country.  He  clearly  and  concisely  docu- 
mented the  need  for  a  national  academic 
standard  in  public  education. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  that 
fine  Mobile  reception  given  this  great 
American  on  the  occasion  of  his  address, 
and  I  know  that  I  share  the  thoughts  of 
every  Member  of  this  body  and  those  of 
Americans  all  across  the  country  when 
I  say  how  happy  I  am  that  Admiral  Rick- 
over  will  serve  another  tour  of  duty  with 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

After  hearing  this  speech,  many  of  my 
fellow  Alabamians  commented  to  me 
that  they  could  now  understand  why  the 
Appropriations  Committee  pays  such 
great  attention  to  Admiral  Rlckover's 
advice.  We  have  learned  through  many 
years  of  experience  that  he  is  a  person 
who  says  what  he  believes  and  believes 
what  he  says.  He  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about  and  deserves  to  be  heard. 

He  has  given  our  country  sound  ad- 
vice and  guidance,  not  only  on  nuclear 
propulsion,  but  on  many  other  Issues, 
such  as  defense  contracting,  patent  law, 
education,   military   training,    and    so 


forth.  I  assume  you  our  committee  wQl 
continue  to  seek  the  advice  and  oounsd 
of  this  outstwdlng  gentleman  as  long  as 
he  will  conseiit. 
The  addrest  referred  to  follows: 
A  Natiojwu.  ScBOfjiBrK  STAifDaaB 
(By  Vice  Adnv  H.  'O.  Rlckover,  TJJB.  Navy. 
at  the  30th  annual  meeting  of  the  Alabam* 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mobile,  Ala.. 
November  10,  1967) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  In  the  home 
territory  of  mji  good  friend,  George  Andrews, 
and  to  speak  \o  his  many  friends.  I  should 
like  first  to  p$y  tribute  to  him  and  to  the 
members  of  ^e  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  the  third 
ranking  memljer  of  that  Committee  he  re- 
views all  proframs  that  have  to  do  with 
atomic  matten. 

The  Unlted.€tate6  now  has  a  nuclear  fleet 
composed  of  74  submarines,  a  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier,  a  cruiser,  and  two  frigates.  In 
addition,  we  have  under  construction  or 
authorized  an;  aircraft  carrier,  three  guided 
missile  frigate*.  32  attack  type  submarines, 
and  a  small  submarine  capable  of  exploring 
the- ocean  botlom.  Much  credit  for  this  must 
be  given  to  Congressman  Andrews  and  to  his 
colleague?. 

I  speak  from  personal  experience  when  I 
say  that  without  the  support  he  and  mem- 
bers of  the  rj«unlttee  have  unfailingly  given 
It  Is  doubtful  iwe  would  now  have  a  nuclear 
submarine  Naify.  which  U  a  major  factor  in 
preserving  ouf  peace. 

Congressmati  Andrews  has  constantly  and 
wholeheartedly  supported  the  Naval  Reactors 
Program  and  has  devoted  much  time  and 
effort  to  helping  us.  It  Is  a  coEalort  to  be 
able  to  go  to  him  for  his  wladcan,  his  objec- 
tivity, and  klfidly  advice.  I  am  proud  to  be 
associated  with  so  fine  a  gentleman  and 
patriot  who  4oe8  such  honor  to  hla  State. 
Now  to  the  topic  of  my  speech:  "A  National 
Scholastic  St4ndard." 

It  has  lon^  been  evident  to  me  that  th* 
absence  of  a! standard  handicaps  American 
education.  Our  schools  and  the  diplomas  they 
award  have  always  been  qualitatively  of  the 
most  amazing  diversity.  This  was  perhaps  un- 
avoidable In  ifcarller  times  when  Americans 
were  still  en^ged  in  subduing  a  wilderness. 
Different  parfs  of  the  country  were  then  at 
different  stagfes  of  development,  and  educa- 
tion, of  courai,  reflects  the  state  of  culture.  It 
was  bound  tj  be  better  in  the  long-settled 
communities  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
than  In  pioneer  country.  But  today  we  are 
one  nation  technologically  and  culturaUy;  we 
should  be  oqe  nation  In  education  aa  well. 
Our  children'^  educational  needs  are  the  same 
whether  they  go  to  school  In  California  or 
Maine,  In  Illuiols  or  Alabama. 

Everywhere,  and  at  aU  times,  a  country's 
level  of  culture  and  technology  sets  the  re- 
quirements ft>r  education.  Of  this,  the  men 
who  direct  oar  public  school  system  seem  to 
be  but  dlm^  aware.  They  subscribe  to  a 
philosophy  at  education,  an  Ideology,  which 
is  at  odds  wlttk  reality.  They  recognize  neither 
the  educatioiua  needs  of  children  In  today's 
world,  nor  tlie  reality  of  their  diverse  native 
endowments  which  necessarily  determine 
what  each  ca^  accomplish  educationally.  Nor 
do  they  have  a  clear  concept  of  the  basic 
purpose  of  a  tax -supported  pubUc  school 
system. 

Schools  da  not  exist  in  a  vacuum.  Nor  are 
they  set  up  to  serve  aa  laboratories  for  teet- 
ing  new  f  angled  ideas  dreamed  up  by  theoret- 
ical educationlata.  Tbey  are  eatabllahed  to 
aupplement  home,  church,  and  community  aa 
educators  of  the  young.  Their  primary  task 
la  inteUectual  education,  a  task  no  other 
agency  can  do.  It  matters  not  how  weU  they 
serve  children  in  other  ways.  They  wUl  have 
failed  their  purpose  if  they  do  not  transmit 
to  them  the  knowledge,  and  develop  in  than 
the  InteUectual  skills  that  chUdren  muat  ac- 


quire  if   they   an   to  become   contributing 
mconbers  of  their  society. 

Hoiw  well  then  does  American  public  edu- 
cation perform  Ita  primary  task?  Do  our 
young  people  acquire  at  achool  the  knowledgs 
they  need  to  understand  our  complex  modem 
world,  the  Intellectual  skills  they  need  to 
quaUfy  for  the  kind  of  work  that  is  avail- 
able? Have  they  received  the  best  prepara- 
tion— commensurate  with  their  ability  and 
indiistry — for  the  responsibilities  of  adult 
life?  I 

To  meet  these  responaibilitlea  they  must 
have  adequate  knowledge  in  the  areas  of 
language,  mathematics,  science,  govern- 
ment, history,  and  geography.  Success  in 
adult  life — as  ai^  individxial,  a  br^dwlnner, 
a  citizen — la  closely  linked  to  the  amount 
of  education  one  acqulrea  at  achool  In  these 
areaa  of  basic  knowledge.  Have  our  children 
learned  aa  mucti.  have  their  minds  been 
stretched  at  far  fa  would  have  been  the  cue 
had  they  gone  t0  school  in  some  other  cul- 
turaUy and  technically  advanced  countryT 
The  world  la  qow  so  small,  so  competitive. 
The  economic  ahd  political  position  of  na- 
tions Is  boimd,  In  the  long  run.  to  reflect 
so  accurately  the  quality  of  their  people  that 
what  Is  achieved  in  foreign  school  systems 
can  no  longer  b«  disregarded  by  us.  There  U 
a  sort  of  international  Pllmsoll  mark  in  ed- 
ucation that  set^  a  standard  below  which  it 
is  unsafe  to  let  ipublic  education  fall. 

My  work  glvesi  me  a  unique  opportunity  to 
Judge  the  prodvicts  of  our  schools.  Over  tbs 
last  two  decade^,  I  have  interviewed  several 
thousand  top  graduates  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy and  of  our  best  colleges  who  wished  to 
enter  the  nucle$r  program  as  designers  and 
builders  or  as  Operators  of  atomic-powered 
ships.  I  look  for  bright,  well-educated  young 
men  with  Initiative  and  the  ability  to  think 
for  themselves,  t  find,  though  nearly  all  the 
applicants  have  excellent  minds,  disturbingly 
few  qualify  educationally.  I  constantly  come 
up  against  the  results  of  poor  education;  I 
see  how  much  talent  Is  wasted,  bow  little 
progress  has  bean  made  in  education,  despite 
the  vast  amount  of  thought  and  money  wt 
have  expended  in  recent  years.  I  find  that 
technically  the  young  men  are  better  trained 
now.  but  their  general  education  remains 
Inadequate.  The  schools  are  letting  us  down 
at  a  time  when  the  nation  has  \irgent  need 
of  the  dei;e2o;i|Bd  inteUectual  resources  of 
all  the  people. 

Ours  Is  the  most  complicated  technical  so- 
ciety in  hlstor^.  We  live  in  a  democracj, 
hence  under  the  most  difficult  kind  of  po- 
litical system,  aince  It  reqxilres  so  much  of 
each  citizen.  We  need  better  educated  people 
to  manage  our  society,  better  educated  dtt- 
zena  to  assure  that  It  will  be  well  governed. 
In  the  military,  we  are  used  to  oomparini 
oxuraelves  with  other  countries,  for  we  know 
it  would  be  cfengerous  to  let  anyone  get 
ahead  of  us.  After  extensively  Investigatinf 
school  systems 'in  other  advanced  countrlea 
I  muat  regretfully  say  that  our  oompetitlvt 
position  in  education  vis-a-vis  these  coun- 
trlee  la  unsatlalactory.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  our  a«hools  are  leaa  effective  educa- 
tors of  the  youag  than  schools  elsewhere,  and 
I  have  spoken  »nd  written  of  them  at  length. 
Underlying  thcin  all  and  perpetuating  ibtm 
is  our  commitient  to  atandardless  oompw- 
henslve  schoolliig. 

Five  years  a^,  I  terttfled  on  English  edn- 
caUon  before  tbe  House  Appropriations  Oobh- 
mlttee.  The  la»e  Chairman  Clarence  Cannon 
asked  by  what  means  I  thought  Congis* 
might  help  ap^ed  educational  progress.  MJ 
reply  waa:  By  ♦atabUahing  a  National  Stand- 
ards CX)nmilttee.  and  I  outlined  what  kind  « 
committee  I  tuought  it  ahould  be  and  wlM* 
specific  functions  It  should  perform.  In  thi 
preface  he  wrdte  to  the  published  hearing 
Mr.  Oannon  ekpreesed  the  hope  that  tbif 
would  "stimulate  a  national  debate  on  «• 
question  of  whether  there  shall  be  aetj 
an  agency  of  aome  kind  to  provide  peraOi" 
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rive  national  atandarda."  Perhapa  my  remarka 
tonight  wm  attmtiUta  dlaenarton;  I  hope  they 
wlU  induce  you  to  give  thought  to  thla  urgent 

matter. 

It  ahould  be  nM  flrat  off  that  «e  an  tiM 
only  dvlllaed  country  wbere  public  educa- 
tion operates  without  a  national  academic 
standard,  where  neither  the  nnTw^^  of  edu- 
cational inatltutlons,  nor  their  curricula,  nor 
their  dlplcmaa  or  degreea  repreeent  a  defini- 
tive and  known  atandard  ot  intellectual  ac- 
eocapllshment.  In  Europe — the  only  area  we 
need  to  be  concvned  with  since  the  Euro- 
peans (including  the  Ruasiana)  are  our  only 
true  competitors  In  public  education — In 
■upope  tt  Is  taken  for  granted  that  chUdren 
must  be  tested  against  an  objective  standard 
before  they  are  promoted.  Otherwise,  there 
■right  be  gaps  In  knowledge,  or  repetition  of 
•objects  already  studied,  or  children  might 
■nbark  on  new  programs  before  they  are 
aiady  for  them. 

Educators  and  public  alike  are  agreed  that 
■tady  programa  muat  be  carefully  planned 
Md  that  they  must  lead  to  a  variety  of  edu- 
eatlonal  goals,  reflecting  the  variety  of  learn- 
ing ability  and  of  vocational  objectives 
of  their  pupils.  They  are  agreed  that 
fBr  efficient  progress,  programa  must  be 
sequential,  each  year  building  on  what 
iMa  been  learned  In  the  preceding  one, 
with  the  one  below  and  above  it — aa  from 
primary  to  aeoondary  and  from  the  several 
laoondary  schools  to  vocational -professional 
Khools,  building  upon  the  general  educa- 
tion received  at  the  secondary  level  None 
or  this  would  be  poesible  if  there  were  no 
aatlonal  scholastic  standard.  Because  all  Bu- 
npean  achoola  concentrate  on  intellectual 
sjtacation,  there  are  transfer  possibilities  aU 
aioog  the  Une  for  anyone  who  suddenly  de- 
vilops  talents  he  had  not  previously  shown, 
^ovided  he  Is  willing  to  make  the  effort  to 
ettcb  up  with  programa  at  a  higher  level. 

Hext  to  the  greater  length  of  the  European 
if  compared  to  the  American  school  year,  it 
li  this  close  articulation  In  European  public 
•dncatlon  that  makes  It  possible  for  Eu- 
ropean children — all  of  them,  bright,  average, 
snd  Blow— to  reach  any  level  of  acholaatlc 
•ttolevement  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  ours. 
It  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  geographic 
Inequalities  due  to  different  rates  of  eco- 
BOBilc  progress  In  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
tey  are  not  as  pronounced  there,  and  trans- 
1m  from  the  schools  of  one  locality  to  those 
of  another  Is  easier. 

niough  our  children  would  gteatly  benefit 
^Wn  a  n,{ttlonal  scholastic  standard,  the 
jniepects  are  not  good  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  obtain  it  for  them.  Theory  and  practice 
ta  American  public  education  are  atrongly 
apposed  to  testing  children  against  objective 
■tudards. 

Tben  U  a  achool  of  thought  which  con- 
lUtn  tests  irrelevant  to  the  process  of  be- 
ecnlng  educated.  But  this,  as  one  of  Kng- 
tatfi  university  examiners  aptly  remarked 
•cold  be  true  only  U  one  felt  it  "to  be  suf- 
Uent  to  expose  the  pupil  to  learning  and 
Wdaalrable  to  discover  if  there  are  any 
a«ulta."  Many  achoolmen  object  to  achleve- 
■ent  tests  becatwe  aome  children  would  fall 
■Bd  this  might  injure  their  psyche.  But  in 
Bs.  all  of  us  are  constantly  tested  against 
•J«ctlve  standards  of  performance;  aU  of 
»  at  some  time  or  another  will  fall  a  test 
would  it  not  be  better  to  let  children  dls- 
•*w  at  school  what  their  abiUUes  and  11m- 
■tttons  are,  thus  giving  them  experience  in 
"■dag  to  terms  with  the  truth- about  them- 
■Wa  before  they  have  to  face  the  demands 
Jftte  adult  world?  Fewer  young  people 
rr*  "^^^  Jiewi  to  be  counseled  by  "career 

•BtOB." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  main  reason 
y.°°^  schoolmen  oppose  a  national  aca- 
ya  standard  fa  that  It  contravenes  the 
J»»**n"  or  "Social"  ethic  to  which  most 
r  ""*  »*»  committed — an  ethic  which 
^1  tndividval  mponslblllty  for  wbat 


one  makea  ot  hla  life,  azid  iriaoaa  leaponalbQ- 
tty  on  aocietjr.  Tlioae  w1m>  aooepC  tlUa  eChle 
ywtd  te  look  upon  educatlop  a*  a  "right"  poa- 
aeaaed  In  equal  measure  by  aach  ehUd;  In 
other  vorda,  a  right  with  no  ecndlttoDs  at- 
tached to  It.  It  la  not  enougb  that  there  he 
equal  educational  opportunity:  wbat  U  de- 
manded la  the  right  to  higgler  education  and 
to  degreea  uHthout  giving  proof  of  qtiallflca- 
tlon.  Removing  the  price  tag  from  higher 
education  has  had  the  curious  effect  in  thla 
coxmtry  of  tranaforming  education  Into  a 
eort  of  "conaumer  good"  which  a  democratic 
•ociety  la  expected  to  hand  out  equaUy — "fair 
ahares  for  aU." 

At  present  the  American  people  have  no 
yardstick  with  which  to  assess  the  perform- 
ance of  the  schools  for  which  they  tax  them- 
selves so  heavily.  A  national  scholastic  stand- 
ard would  give  them  such  a  yardstick,  but 
the  educational  eetabliahment  will  not  even 
tolerate  a  permissive  standard.  We  therefore 
have  no  way  of  finding  out  what,  concretely, 
our  children  have  learned  at  any  given  age 
and  ability  level,  or  how  thla  comparea  with 
achievements  in  other  school  systems. 

Such  feeble  attempts  as  we  have  made  to 
evaluate  our  schools  have  been  warded  off  by 
raising  the  bugaboo  of  federal  control  of  the 
curriculum.  Comparison  with  educaUon  to 
other  advanced  countries  la  rejected  on  the 
groimda  that  all  foreign  achool  systems — ^In- 
cluding the  Russian! — are  "aristocratic."  We 
alone.  It  seems,  have  "democratic"  education. 
Consequently,  so  it  is  said,  the  objectives  of 
American  education,  the  educational  needs  It 
serves,  are  so  umque  that  what  la  accom- 
plished elsewhere  can  be  of  no  Interest  to  us. 
Consider  thla  atatement  made  by  an  Influen- 
tial educator  before  a  ocnnmittee  of  the 
United  States  Senate:  "Good  teaching  of 
reading  beyond  the  ftindamentals."  he  aald, 
"Is  one  thing  in  a  aociety  where  a  person  U 
being  prepared  to  read  and  Instantaneously 
believe  government  propaganda,  and  it  la  an 
entirely  different  thing  in  a  aociety  where  a 
person  may  be  expected  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  reading  a  free  press." 

I  have  thought  and  thought,  but  I  cant 
get  the  sense  of  It.  Does  be  mean  It  la  more 
Important  to  Ix  able  to  read  In  Russia  than 
here?  Or  does  he  mean  the  c^poelte?  Does  he 
really  mean  that  hoto  you  teach  children  to 
read  depends  upon  what  they  are  going  to 
read  when  they  grow  up? 

One  is  always  tempted  to  see  in  this  or 
that  defect  the  root  cause  of  mediocre  school 
performance.  My  own  feeling  la  that  most 
of  the  inadequacies  of  American  education 
can  be  traced  back  to  misconception  of  what 
"democratic  education"  really  is.  The  school- 
men are  passionately  committed  to  the  dog- 
ma that,  to  be  democratic,  education  must 
not  only  be  free  but  comprehensive  aa  well. 
I  would  aay  that  It  must  be  both  free  and  of 
high  quality.  It  must  provide  public  school- 
ing that  Is  as  good  as  the  coeUy  private 
schooling  available  to  chUdren  whose  parents 
can  pay  the  fees. 

Aa  I  see  it.  the  reason  we  and  every  other 
advanced  country  support  expensive  aya- 
tema  of  public  education  is  that  we  are  deter- 
mined that  no  chUd  shall  be  denied  school- 
ing because  he  cannot  pay  for  it.  We  socialize 
the  cost  of  education  to  equalize  opportunity. 

Educational  inequalities  reaulting  from  dlf- 
ferencea  in  wealth  can  be  eliminated  by  shift- 
ing the  financial  burden  of  educating  chU- 
dren from  parent  to  taxpayer.  "Inability  to 
pay"  school  fees  is  a  removable  bar  to  edu- 
cational advancement.  There  remain  then  the 
inequalities  of  ability  and  drive  that  are  in- 
born. Society  cannot  play  God  and  create 
children  that  are  Identical  in  mental  capac- 
ity. Society  cannot  eliminate  educational  in- 
equallUes  resulting  from  differences  in  apti- 
tude— "inability  to  learn"  U  an  irremovable 
bar  to  educatiOTial  advancement.  Many  a  poor 
child  is  gifted,  many  a  rich  chUd  is  stupid; 
either  child  may  be  industrioua  or  lazy.  The 
best  that  society — any  society— can  do  Is  to 
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make  aertaln  that  the  educattonal  IvveU  a 
Child  attains  are  determined  aolely  by  hla  own 
gtftwlneaa  or  «t«pkiitr.  Indaatttouaaeaa  or 


It  mattaca  not 

■nhnoling  la  Craa^  aa  l 
takaa  no  account  ot 
d^Mclty  wm  give  neit^ 
alow,  nor  even  the'ava 
tion  hla  capacttlea 


are  charged  or 
al  ayatam  that 
[ereneea  In  learning 
the  bright  ncv  the 
ohlld  the  aduca- 
. ,-  When  you  elimi- 
nate "abUlty  to  pay"  aa  a  driterlon  for  educa- 
tional advancement  you  get  democratic  edu- 
cation; when  you  eliminate  "abiUty  to  learn" 
you  get  nonedticatlon. 

Dlfferencea  In  learning  abUlty,  already  evi- 
dent when  ChUdren  eater  achool.  increase 
year  by  year,  aa  more  difficult  aubject  matter 
la  atudled.  By  about  age  11  to  12  the  gap  in 
mental  age  in  any  representaUve  group  of 
ChUdren  wiU  then  be  six  and  one  half  years 
ovwaU;  three  years  if  the  top  and  bottom  two 
percent  of  the  inteUigence  range  are  abaent. 
The  gap  in  achievement  levels  will  be  greater 
atUl;  it  may  be  eight  years.  Studlea  in  geog- 
raphy, histooy,  Kngllsh  ccHnpoeitlon.  literary 
knowledge,  science,  arithmeUc  reasoning,  etc., 
have  ahown  that  in  every  high  achool  grade 
"the  complete  range  of  elementary  school 
achievement  is  present."  Indeed,  it  must  be 
present  in  a  comprehensive  high  school  since 
a  substantial  aegment  of  the  school  popula- 
tion is  Intellectually  incapable  of  advancing 
beyond  the  elementary  level.  Half  our  chil- 
dren, let  it  be  remembered,  are  by  definition 
below  average,  they  are  below  100  I.Q. 

Comprehensive  schooling  in  the  primary 
grades  la  common  to  every  system  of  public 
education.  Experience  has  ahown  that  all 
normal  chUdren,  If  properly  instructed,  can 
mASter  the  elementary  subjects,  though  at 
different  rates  of  speed.  So  long  as  the  pro- 
gram is  the  same  for  aU,  differences  m  the 
pace  at  which  children  progress  can  be  ac- 
commodated. But  when  mental  inequalities 
affect  not  merely  the  speed  of  learning  but 
its  very  substance,  comprehensive  schooling 
no  longer  makes  sense  in.  terms  of  what  chil- 
dren need.  They  need  to  be  chaUenged,  to 
stretch  their  nUnds,  to  absorb  the  maximum 
amount  of  knowledge  amslstent  with  their 
endowments.  Experience  has  ahown  that  if 
they  are  to  have  thla  kind  of  education,  they 
muat  separate  at  the  end  of  elementary 
school,  as  Indeed  they  do  abroad.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, especially,  there  Is  an  adequate  choice 
\n  types  of  secondary  achoola  to  fit  the  abil- 
ities and  goals  of  bright,  average,  and  below 
average' children. 

In  this  country,  comprehensive  schooling 
continues  to  the  end  of  public  education. 
Abroad,  It  Is  discontinued  when  the  point 
has  been  reached  where  subjects  which  bright 
ChUdren  are  able  to  absorb  with  relative  ease 
have  become  extremely  difficult  for  average 
children,  and  are  incomprehensible  for  those 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ability  scale  who  are 
sUll  struggUng  with  the  elementary  subjects 
everybody  else  has  long  since  mastered.  Pre- 
occupied with  the  comprehensive  dogma  and 
the  Impossible  goal  of  "higher  education  for 
all,"  the  educational  establishment  in  this 
country  haa  failed  to  develop  programa  for 
different  levels  of  ability  that  are  as  weU 
thought  out,  as  efficiently  organized  aa  the 
system  of  secondary  schools  in  Europe. 

We  have  the  most  expensive  public  educa- 
tion in  the  world,  yet  nowhere  can  a  bright 
chUd  obtain  the  excellent  academic  second- 
ary schooling  that  European  lycies  and  Oym.- 
luisia  provide — usually  at  no  cost  or,  if  a 
nominal  fee  is  charged,  at  no  cost  to  those 
who  cannot  pay.  In  these  day  achoola,  which 
are  to  be  foimd  in  every  town  of  10,000  or  ao. 
students  are  carried  by  age  18  to  19  to  a  bac- 
calaureate that  U  fully  the  equivalent  of  the 
B.A.  of  a  llrst-rate  American  college,  with 
only  the  student's  "major"  nalsslng.  No  Euro- 
pean ChUd  is  barred  by  poverty  from  attain- 
ing this  educational  goal;  not  a  few  Ameri- 
can Children  are  so  barred,  for  even  In  a 
nomlnaUy  free  stote  univwtt^.  the  coat  of 
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room  and  boud  may  b«  beyond  bis  fhianrtM 
raaourcfls. 

Nowbai*  la  oar  ucpta^w  adiool  ayitam 
ean  tlM  •▼•»«•  ^>''I<I  flB^l  **>•  ae*Il«at  ••»• 
ondary  ■etiooUnt  briov  baeealanrMte  terat 
tbat  U  to  bo  foand  In  Xaropo.  Upon  ttto  |u»- 
enl  eduoatkn  tUst  la  noptrsd  In  tluM  mo- 
midary  ■ehooto.  than  !■  raUt  »  network  of 
\  vocational  programa  produoinff  oompetent 
arttaana,  teefanldaaa  at  erery  kind,  llbrarlana. 
nuraea,  and  a  great  variety  of  aemlprofea- 
alonala. 

All  of  Europe  baa  a  abortage  of  unskilled 
labor  and  Imports  large  numbers  of  foreign- 
ers; we  bave  a  surplus  ot  unskilled  labor  and 
a  shortage  of  every  kind  ol  skilled  tecbnl- 
clans  and  professionals.  We  go  abroad  seek- 
ing to  lure  sucb  people  wltb  high  salaries, 
a  practice  wblob  Is  deplored  by  oountrlee 
that  bave  Invested  mucb  public  money  In 
tbe  education  oC  tbelr  talented  youtb  and 
resent  this  "brain  drain." 

Nowhere  In  our  expensive  scbocH  system  can 
you  find  the  equivalent  of  the  "conunon" 
school  which  In  Europe  provides  the  abso- 
lute minimum  of  education,  the  rock  bottom 
below  which  no  one  falls  who  Is  not  hope- 
lessly retarded,  since  attendance  during  tbe 
period  of  compulsory  education  is  virtually 
universal.  We  still  have  a  serious  illiteracy  - 
problem.  In  all  of  the  advanced  European 
countries  every  normal  person  is  literate  and 
numerate  and  this  has  been  so  for  some 
generations.  Speaking  of  the  European  "com- 
mon" school,  a  prominent  French  educator, 
diplomat,  and  scholar  recently  said  that  "a 
vast  amount  of  experience  and  understand- 
ing," the  "imagination  and  Inventiveness"  erf 
many  great  educators  had  been  invested  in 
building  it  into  a  school  that  turns  out 
"youngsters  with  a  real  comprehension  of 
their  destiny  and  environment,"  youngsters 
who  In  tbelr  early  teens  already  are 
"equipped  with  a  sense  of  freedom  and  a 
command  of  verbal  expression  and  commu- 
nication for  which  adolescents  of  other  areas 
may  well  envy  them." 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  put  forth  In 
support  of  tbe  dogma  that  to  be  democratic, 
education  must  be  comprehensive,  such  as 
that  It  has  never  been  proved  that  learning 
proceeds  faster  In  an  Intellectually  bcxno- 
geneous  group,  or  that  it  is  an  enriching  ex- 
perience for  all  if  bright,  average,  and  below 
average  children  study  together,  or  that  it  is 
a  democratic  duty  for  bright  children  to  be 
present  so  that  tbey  might  act  as  a  sort  of 
"yeast"  that  will  cause  the  overall  level  of  a 
heterogeneous  class  to  rise.  One  senses  some- 
thing of  a  feeling  that  nature  is  "undemo- 
cratic" In  its  distribution  of  talent  and  that 
tbe  school  should  counteract  this.  What  else 
but  a  basic  hostility  to  very  bright  children 
can  explain  the  curious  American  custom  of 
classifying  them  In  tbe  category  "excep- 
tional," together  with  tbe  subnormal,  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  and  all  others  whose  dis- 
tinction from  the  "norm"  is  an  Inborn  defect? 
I  am  sure  educators  are  kindly  people,  well- 
disposed  toward  the  children  In  their  care. 
Yet,  when  I  read  tbelr  disquisitions  and  ob- 
serve tbelr  actions,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  they  sacrifice  good  education  to  ques- 
tionable dogma.  In  their  educational  philoso- 
phy,  social  and  political  objectives  appeaimg 
to  tbe  adult  community  sometimes  take 
precedence  over  tbe  need  ot  the  school  child 
to  be  given  tbe  best  possible  chance  of  be- 
coming an  educated  person.  Does  tbls  not 
"use"  the  child  for  purposes  not  bis  own?  I 
should  like  to  see  tbe  Kantian  Imperative  ap- 
plied to  cbUdren.  as  most  of  us  agree  It 
should  apply  to  adults.  He  said:  "Every  man 
la  to  be  respected  as  an  absolute  end  In  him- 
self; and  It  is  a  crime  against  tbe  dignity 
that  belongs  to  btm  as  a  btmian  being,  to  use 
him,  as  a  mere  means  fvr  some  external  pur- 
pose." 

One  of  our  most  eminent  educators  says 
that  we  are  unalterably  committed  to  "a 

common  core  of  general  education  wblcb 

will  unite  In  one  cultural  pattern  tbe  future 


carpenter,  factory  worker,  bishop,  lawyer, 
doctor,  sales  manager,  professor,  and  garage 
meebanlc'*  One  wonders  whether  we  are 
eonunltted  to  this  objective  l>ecause  great 
educators  and  stAolars.  upon  mature  conald- 
eratUm.  and  aft^  observing  educational  ex- 
perience In  manjf  other  countries,  bave  come 
to  the  concluslaCL  that  sucb  c(xnprehenslve 
scbooUng  la  tb4  beet  means  to  educe  or 
bring  out  our  dUldren's  Innate  mental  ca- 
pacities. Is  it  not  rather  a  Utopian  dream  of 
grown-ups.  tbls  tlslon  of  children  from  every 
conceivable  background,  bound  for  every 
Imaginable  vocation,  all  growing  up  In  "dem- 
ocratic togetherness"?  A  dream  that  carries 
us  back  to  tbe  one-room  schoolhouse  and  so 
to  a  simpler  life  ^hen  people  were  friendlier 
and  coQununitlee  mcx'e  democratic  than  to- 
day. Those  who  promise  that  comprehensive 
schooling  will  opntlnue  forever,  appeal  to 
emotions  that  Am  deep  In  tbe  American 
character.  4. 

Nostalgia  for  jour  pioneer  past  at  times 
assails  20tta  cenljury  Americans,  though  not 
to  the  point  of  voluntarily  relinquishing  tbe 
sophisticated  gadgets  that  make  life  pleasant 
and  comfortable.  These  gadgets  are  products 
of  a  society  quite  unlike  tbe  one  where  every- 
body attended  tl»e  Uttle  Red  Schoolhouse.  It 
Is  a  society  wher^  differences  between  people 
are  much  gretjter  than  In  prelndustrlal 
America. 

People  now  differ  more  in  what  Interests 
them  and  In  thei  kind  of  entertainment  tbey 
seek.  The  difference  has  little  to  do  with 
money.  Cost  does  not  explain  why  only  a  tiny 
minority  read  tie  New  York  Times  or  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  while  multitudes  enjoy  the 
comics.  People  now  differ  more  in  the  kind 
of  work  they  do.  They  differ  more  education- 
ally. Some  of  the  most  vitally  important  work 
In  our  technically  advanced  society  can  be 
done  only  by  persons  who  must  be  much 
more  intelligent  than  most  others  and  who 
have  absorbed  ai  far  more  Intellectually  de- 
manding education  than  the  majority  of 
children  are  able!  or  willing  to  pursue. 

What  our  children  need  is  not  "conunon 
core"  education  I  leading  to  a  single  cultural 
pattern  but  dlterse  schooling  siiltsble  to 
their  diverse  talents  and  objectives.'  A  genu- 
inely "democratic"  school  system  should  en- 
courage all  kindt  of  individuals  to  run  on  all 
kinds  of  tracks.  Slow  teenagers  need  very 
intensive  instruetion  in  the  fundamentals  of 
education;  brigbt  ones  should  be  getting  Into 
calculus,  foreign  languages,  science,  etc.; 
average  ones  atjould  be  encouraged  to  ab- 
sorb as  much  «  true  secondary  education 
as  p>ossible.  1 

Practical  necessity  has  forced  the  educa- 
tional establishment  to  Introduce  some  di- 
versity into  tha  comprehensive  school.  lUs 
.  has  led  to  a  uniquely  American  kind  of 
secondary  schooling  in  which  there  Is  a  "com- 
mon core"  program,  supplemented  by  "elee- 
tlves"  chosen  b*  the  students.  The  common 
core  program  frovides  the  "Education  for 
All  American  Touth"  that  the  schoolmen 
demand.  Of  nedesslty.  It  must  be  devoid  of 
all  Intellectual  fcontent,  bo  that  all  children 
may  attend  It  tiogether.  It  Is  a  mishmash  of 
courses  in  simple  skills  with  which  ITuropean 
schools  do  not  concern  themselves;  they 
leave  it  to  tbe  hpme  and  to  the  experiences  of 
life  Itself  to  provide  yovmg  people  with  this 
sort  of  "life  adjustment  education."  Tbe 
electlves  are  In^nded  to  provide  diversified 
education.  By  leaving  the  choice  to  boys 
and  girls,  the  schools  abdicate  their  responsi- 
bility to  guide  the  intellectual  development 
of  oiir  youth. 

The  beet  co4ipromlse  so  far  devised  be- 
tween tbe  dogi^  of  the  schoolmen  and  tbe 
educational  nefeds  of  tbe  children  Is  tbe 
multlple-Uack  comprehensive  school.  Its 
drawback  la  tbat  the  school  must  be  very 
large — Instead  ef  tbe  several  hundred  pupils 
of  European  ^icondary  schools,  oum  may 
have  several  tbouaand.  Tbls  Is  not  good  for 
young  people.  Even  college  students  resent 
having  to  obtal^  tbelr  education  In  gigantic 
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"knowledge  factories."  llielr  sense  of  being 
"cheated"  by  the  adult  world  Is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  most  of  ,tbe  student  revolts  on 
campuses  across  tbe  natkwi  And  the  stu- 
dents are  right.  Etucational  gigantism  hat 
no  justification  in  terms  of  the  needs  oj 
students.  Its  only  Justlfioatlon.  whether  In 
high  school  or  In  college,  Is  the  compre- 
hensive dogma  to  which  the  adult  worM 
subscribes. 

Though  growing  In  number,  multiple- 
track  schools  are  still  under  attack  as  "un- 
democratic." Many  jscboolmen  prefer  to  oops 
with  the  diversity  of  human  Intelligence  by 
easing  educational  advancement  of  the  less 
able.  We  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  auto- 
matic promotion  ^d  the  granting  of  <u. 
plomas  that  are  little  more  than  certificates 
of  attendance.  Witness  tbe  following  remarks 
Of  the  superintendent  of  a  large  city  school 
system:  "Regardlese  of  the  variation  of  hlgb 
school  courses  and  the  range  of  scholastle 
achievement  .  .  .  stijaight  thinking  and  demo- 
cratically minded  sfchool  administrators  bave 
long  since  adopted  the  Idea  of  the  same 
diploma  for  all."  Be  notes  with  approval, 
tbat  high  school  diplomas  no  longer  carry 
"the  name  of  tbe  course  In  which  tbe  student 
went  through  school." 

I  can  see  noth^g  "democratic"  In  pro- 
moting a  child 'before  be  baa  mastered  a 
prescribed  coiu-se.  ^e  will  only  seem  to  move 
up  the  educational  ladder.  In  reality  be  will 
be  standing  still  on  the  same  rung.  Nor  Is 
there  anything  "democratic"  In  granting  di- 
plomas that  meet  no  recognized  standsrd. 
By  not  setting  sti^dards,  we  have  brought 
our  so-called  higher  education  down  to  what 
Dr.  Robert  B.  DaiOs  at  Syracuse  University 
so  aptly  terms  "creeping  lowest  denomlna- 
torism."  All  our  diplocnas  and  degrees  have 
suffered  the  fate  of  p^>er  money  that  Is  not 
backed  by  gold  bullion.  They  bave  no  in- 
trinsic value.  Theit  value  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  checking  aai  the  Institution  that  hai 
Issued  them  and  the  study  course  for  which 
they  were  granted. 

The  process  of  down-leveling  must  some- 
bow  be  stopped.  This  Is  what  my  proposal 
for  a  National  Stindards  Committee  is  In- 
tended to  do.  Let.jne  describe  what  I  have 
in  mind.  I 

I  suggested  to  ^be  Congress  that  It  be  a 
small  conunlttee,  composed  ot  men  of  na- 
tional stature  and  eminence — trustworthy, 
Intelligent,  scboUrly,  and  devoted  to  the 
Ideal  of  an  Ameilcan  education  second  to 
none.  The  committee  would  bave  two  tasks: 
The  first  would  pe  purely  Informational;  it 
would  act  as  an  educational  watcbtower  an- 
nouncing danger  \^ben  It  saw  It  approaching. 
The  members  woi^ld  keep  under  contlnuoui 
scrutiny,  and  perl^lcally  report  on  the  state 
of  American  education.  Does  It  meet  tbe 
needs  of  our  times?  Is  It  scbolastically  a* 
good  as  education  In  countries  at  similar 
levels  of  culture  and  technology  with  whom 
we  compete  economically,  politically  or  mili- 
tarily? How  do  American  children  compare 
In  academic  knowledge  with  children  in  Eu- 
rope or  Russia,  B«y  at  age  13,  or  16.  or  18; 
taking,  of  course.  Into  consideration  different 
ability  levels?         I 

The  conumttee^  second  task  would  be  to 
formulate  a  natlcbal  scholastic  standard  on 
the  basis  of  Its  qndings;  a  standard  which 
would  make  us  mtematlonally  competitive 
and  would  also  respond  to  our  specific  do- 
mestic needs.  Tbe  committee  would  do  tbls 
by  means  of  examinations  set  at  different 
ability  levels.  No  one  would  bave  to  take 
them,  but  thoee  who  passed  would  receive 
national  accreditation.  The  committee  would 
In  no  way  Interfere  with  established  Institu- 
tions now  granting  diplomas  or  degrees.  It 
would  simply  set  |up  a  higher  standard,  offer 
It  to  anyone  wb|>  wished  to  meet  it.  and 
certify  thoee  who  bad  successfully  done  bo. 

Neither  the  coBSmlttee's  Informational  nof 
Its  standard  setting  function  would  represent 
a  radical  departure  from  established  practice. 
Many  federal  agencies  collect  and  dUtrtbute 
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Information.  We  need  a  disinterested  agency 
to  tell  us  the  unvarnished  truth  about  the 
true  state  of  Amertean  education.  The  ccnn- 
mittee  would  help  prevent  complacency  and 
Illusions  of  superiority,  and  thus  save  us 
from  such  painful  shocks  as  Sputnik  and 
other  evidence  of  Russian  scientific  pro- 
flcency  bave  given  us  In  tbe  past  few  years. 
There  Is  precedent,  too,  for  tbe  committee's 
setting  of  permissive  national  standards.  We 
have  something  very  like  It  In  the  1965 
Water  Pollution  Act. 

Under  this  legislation  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  authorized — if  so  requested  by  a 
state — to  research  and  develop  new  methods 
of  pollution  control  and  to  award  grants- 
in-aid  to  localities  and  states  wishing  to 
use  these  federally  established  methods.  We 
have  here  a  national  standard  very  much 
Uke  the  scholastic  Standard  of  the  proposed 
ocmmlttee.  In  that  it  Is  not  imposed  but 
merely  offered  as  a  service  on  a  take  It  or 
leave  It  basis. 

Let  me  Interject  a  wcn-d  here  as  to  what 
I  mean  by  the  word  "standard."  It  has,  as 
you  know,  a  niunber  of  different  ocmnota- 
tlons.  I  use  It  In  tbe  sense  that  cmnes  first 
to  mind:  a  specific  requirement  or  level  of 
ezcellende  deemed  worthy  of  esteem  or  re- 
ward. Not  a  late,  enforceable  In  the  courts. 
Palling  below  standard  does  not  put  one  In 
Jail.  Nor  a  cont>ent<ona2  rule  imposed  by 
society.  Failure  to  meet  the  standard  does 
not  get  one  socially  ostracized.  No  one  has  to 
live  up  to  the  standard.  It  Is  simply  an 
optional  criterion  for  determining  the  value 
of  an  act  or  accomplishment.  For  thoee  who 
accept  the  standard  it  becomes  the  yardstick 
by  which  the  worth  of  these  acts  or  accom- 
plishments Is  determined. 

Water  pollution  and  mediocre  education 
have  this  In  conunon:  they  are  iMX>blems 
tbat  cannot  be  solved  by  local  and  state 
authorities  alone,  but  require  some  assist- 
ance from  the  federal  government.  Popula- 
tion growth  and  technology  threaten  us  with 
a  severe  water  shortage  unless  we  devise  bet- 
ter means  to  preserve  the  quality  of  our 
water  resources  so  that  they  may  be  tised 
over  and  over  again.  Pollution  abatement 
has  therefore  become  a  national  problem, 
tad  we  accept  a  new  kind  of  federal  aid. 
Just  as  we  accept  federal  aid  for  clean  air 
and  for  automobile  safety.  I  believe  Improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  American  education 
li  at  least  as  pressing  as  the  need  for  an 
•Bsured  supply  of  clean  water,  pure  air,  or 
■afe  automobiles.  Education  Is  now  tbe  In- 
dispensable medium  for  survival  gnd  prog- 
ress. Education  is  so  basic  to  the  quality  of 
our  national  life  that  by  steering  it  in  the 
right  direction  we  can  change  America's  fu- 
ture; we  can  make  it  secure.  To  steer  It  right 
we  need  a  new  kind  of  federal  aid — the  kind 
of  aid  that  the  proposed  National  Standards 
Committee  would  offer. 

I  hope  I  may  convince  you  that  It  would  be 
entirely  proper  and  exceedingly  useful  for  us 
to  have  such  an  agency.  Let  me  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  nothing  In  my  proposal 
would  violate  the  constitutional  separation 
of  powers  between  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments, nor  go  counter  to  our  tradition  of 
control  of  schools  by  the  local  community. 
I  envisaged  the  rendering  of  a  service,  not 
regulation  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner. 
The  proposed  committee  would  not  usurp 
the  functions  of  any  existing  institution. 

Its  Job  woTild  be  to  draw  up  national  ex- 
aminations going  deeply  Into  a  candidate's 
true  knowledge  and  Intellectual  caliber — not 
IBM  graded  multiple  choice  tests.  I  suggested 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  that  we 
Bilpbt  model  them  on  the  English  national 
examinations  which  offer  tests  In  many  sub- 
jects. Students  choose  the  subject  and  the 
level  at  which  they  wish  to  be  examined. 
This  is  marked  on  their  certificate  which  will 
Ust  their  so-called  "passes." 

Our  committee  might  provide  one  set  of 
«amlnatlons  at  tbe  level  appropriate  for  a 
bigh  school  graduate  who  aspires  to  enter  a 


first-rate  college;  another  set  of  examlna- 
tlons  at  tbe  level  of  students  wbo  may  wish 
to  prepare  for  a  semlprofasslonal  or  tscb- 
nlclan's  job  not  requiring  a  bachelcr  dsgree 
but  stlU  requiring  a  good  secondary  aebool- 
Ing.  Still  another  for  graduatss  at  Tartous 
types  of  colleges,  especially  those  bound  for 
tbe  teaching  profession.  I  stress  again  tbat 
no  one  would  need  to  take  these  examina- 
tions; but  those  who  did  pass  tbem  success- 
fully would  obtain  national  certification;  per- 
haps tbe  notation  National  Scholar  stamped 
on  tbelr  regular  diplomas  or  degrees.  The 
seal  would  clearly  indicate  what  tbe  bolder 
bad  achieved. 

There  are  many  occasions  when  It  Is  im- 
portant to  know  what  educational  level  a 
person  has  reached.  Admissions  officers  of 
higher  educational  institutions  or  prospec- 
tive employers  have  a  valid  reason  for  want- 
ing to  know  what  exactly  are  the  qualifica- 
tions of  an  applicant.  Think  bow  mucb  time 
and  money  would  be  saved  if  his  diploma  or 
degree  Indicated  this  clearly  I  Everywbere 
abroad  it  Is  taken  for  granted  that  diplomas 

and  degrees  conform  to  a  specific  standard 

a  standard  known  to  everyone.  Setting  tbe 
standard  Is  not  regarded  as  government  in- 
trusion or  tyranny  but  as  a  welcome  service 
to  students,  their  parents,  and  the  taxpayers 
who  bear  the  cost  of  public  education. 

Everyone  benefits  when  there  is  a  standard. 
At  one  stroke  it  does  away  with  misleading 
educational  labels  so  that  any  layman  has 
the  means  of  judging  whether  a  school  or 
college  is  doing  Its  job  properly.  By  offering 
the  reward  of  a  certified  diploma  to  our  chil- 
dren, many  who  now  drift  through  school 
would  be  encouraged  to  aspire  to  higher 
academic  goals.  You  cant  expect  children  to 
study  hard  subjects  such  as  mathematics, 
science,  and  languages  when  next  door  others 
are  effortlessly  accumulating  equal  credits 
by  easy  life-adjustment  courses  in  "Family 
Life."  It  surely  isn't  "undemocratic"  to  re- 
ward thoee  who  exert  themselves  with  a 
diploma  that  takes  note  of  their  aooom- 
pllshments.  This  is  what  certification  by  a 
National  Standards  Committee  would  do. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  tbat  a 
large  sector  of  the  American  people  wants 
better  education.  Public  interest  has  grown 
tremendously.  Every  time  I  speak  or  write  on 
education  I  receive  a  large  number  of  letters. 

What  strtkee  me  In  these  letters  is  the 
sense  of  individual  helpleesness  they  reveal. 
Individually,  my  oorreepondents  have  long 
known  that  education  must  be  drastically 
reformed  but  they  dont  know  how  to  Induce 
the  school  system  to  act.  The  very  size  of 
our  nation  alienates  public  agencies  from 
the  individual  and  accounts  for  much  of  the 
political  apathy  for  which  tbe  people  are 
frequently  castigated.  Yet  all  too  often  they 
can  find  no  one  In  public  office  to  supply 
the  leadership  that  is  needed  to  carry  out 
their  wishes.  Especially  when  this  requires 
tackling,  on  the  local  and  on  the  national 
level,  so  powerful  a  lobby  as  our  educational 
establishment.  People  like  myself  can  try  to 
bring  the  truth  to  the  public  so  that  It  may 
be  able  to  reach  a  consensus — and  this  I  be- 
lieve has  now  been  accomplished.  Bnoufh 
people  want  school  refcMTn  to  warrant  public 
action. 

The  Spanish  philoeopher  Ortega  y  Oasset 
once  wrote  a  book  on  the  thesis — to  quote 
him — that  "the  most  radical  division  It  is 
possible  to  make  of  humanity  is  that  wblcb 
splits  it  Into  two  classes  of  creatures:  thoee 
who  make  great  demands  on  themselves,  pil- 
ing up  difficulties  and  duties;  and  those  who 
demand  nothing  special  of  themselves,  but 
for  whom  to  live  is  to  be  every  moment  what 
they  already  are."  I  read  this  as  a  young  man 
and  It  impressed  me  deeply.  And  all  my  life 
I  have  unconsciously  judged  people  and  in- 
stitutions by  whether  or  not  they  set  them- 
selves a  standard;  whether  they  measure 
themselves  against  a  criterion  tbat  requires 
effort  because  tbey  deem  it  worthy  of  efTort. 

Let  us  In  education  as  in  everything  else 


beed  Jefferson's  advice,  to  "dream  of  an  aris- 
tocracy at  achievement  arising  oat  ot  a 
denoooacy  of  opportunity." 


GoTerament  aad  Academu:  A  Matadly 
AdTantageons  RelatioBslup 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACKUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  November  28.  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  21,  the  Francis 
Bitter  National  Magnet  Laboratory  was 
dedicated  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  Honorable  Alexander  H.  Flax,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Re- 
search and  Envelopment,  gave  the  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  ad- 
dress to  my  colleagues. 

The  Francis  Bitter  National  Magnet 
Laboratory  is  sponsored  by  the  Air  Force 
on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Its  purpose  is  to  conduct  research  in  the 
area  of  very  Intense  magnetic  fields.  It 
is  clear  that  such  research  will  benefit 
the  work  of  the  Air  Force  and  will  aid 
our  country  In  Its  defense  efforts. 

I  would  like  to  Include  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Flax's  address,  however,  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  I  believe  that  it  shows  a 
deep  Insight  into  the  special  relationship 
between  scientific  development  and  our 
Nation's  growth,  and  a  great  understand- 
ing of  the  correlation  between  research 
and  technological  achievement. 

Mr.  Flax  discusses  the  symbiotic  rela- 
tionship between  science  and  technology. 
I  think  the  very  existence  of  the  Francis 
Bitter  National  Magnet  Laboratory, 
sponsored  by  the  Air  Force,  illustrates 
the  mutual  dependence  of  Government 
and  academla,  and  the  benefits  derived 
from  their  special  relationship.  These 
benefits,  as  Mr.  Flax  points  out.  accrue 
to  the  Air  Force  and  its  efforts  in  our 
defense  program,  and  more  generally,  to 
the  Nation,  as  new  scientific  discoveries 
are  made. 

I  insert  the  Assistant  Secretary's  ad- 
dress in  the  Record  as  an  example  of  a 
Govenunent  officials  admirable  under- 
standing of  the  usefulness  of  assistance 
to  both  pure  and  applied  research,  as 
follows : 

AoDBESs  BT  Hon.  Alxxaitoeb  H.  Flax,  Assist- 
ant SBCRETAaT  of  THB  AIB  POSCE,  ReSEAKCR 
AND    DrVELOPlCENT.    AT    THB    DEDICATION    OF 

THE  Francis  Bitter  National  Magnet  Lab- 
ORATORT,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  November  21. 
1967 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  bave 
been  invited  here  to  address  this  distin- 
guished gathering  on  the  occasion  of  the 
rededlcatlon  of  the  National  Magnet  Labora- 
tory in  honor  of  Professor  Francis  Bitter. 
This  laboratory,  which  Is  sponsored  by  tbe 
Air  Force  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  a  whole,  furnishes  an  excellent 
example  of  tbe  relationship  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  universities  which  has, 
since  World  War  II,  shaped  the  course  of 
much  fundamental  and  applied  research  in 
this  country  and  which  has  moved  us  toward 
a  poelUon  of  world  leadership  In  scientific 
research.   Tbls   leadership  is  an   Important 
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•qwct  of  oar  poattloo  ■«  a  8iw>*  iMttton;  It 
•erres  not  only  Vbm  o»|mUw  of  nmtinni 
defeDM  but  other  OKtkxMl  cbJecUvM  aod. 
Indeed,  International  objectives  as  weli.  I 
would  like  to  take  ttita  eeoaalon  to  review 
with  you  the  underlying  rationale  for  the 
basic  research  programs  of  the  Air  Force,  our 
view  of  the  relation  twtween  science  and 
technology  and  our  appreclatkan  for  the  alms 
and  aspirations  of  the  scientific  community. 
It  baa  been  said  that  we  are  a  practical 
minded  people,  that  we  are  prone  to  confuse 
technology  with  science  and  that  ther.e  Is 
little  understanding  in  the  country  at  large 
for  the  meaning  and  value  of  scientific  re- 
search tts  BXich.  I  would  not  ventiire  to  con- 
test the  assertion  that  we  aze  a  practical  - 
minded  people.  That  la  attested  to  by  lie 
remarkable  growth  of  our  Industry  and  econ- 
omy and  the  parallel  growth  In  the  physical 
and  economic  well-being  of  our  citizens  over 
the  Uat  100  years.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
argue  that  any  significant  number  of  Ameri- 
cana have  a  deep  understanding,  or  indeed 
any  imderstandlng.  of  either  the  philosophy 
or  the  mechanics  of  scientific  research.  But 
then  neither  do  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  of 
any  other  country.  I  will  argue,  however, 
that  we  have  recognized,  almost  from  the 
foundation  of  this  nation  (with  more  opti- 
mism than  the  state  of  development  of  sci- 
ence at  that  time  actually  warranted),  that 
scientific  advances  were  an  essential  element 
of  the  practical  progress  we  sought. 

The  poeslble  application  of  science  not 
only  to  indvistry,  agriculture  and  commerce 
but  also  to  national  defense  was  very  much 
a  part  of  the  thinking  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers.  Benjamin  Franklin  (on  becoming 
aware  of  the  progress  being  made  abroad 
with  "aerostatic"  machines  or  balloons) 
thought  that  the  offensive  possibilities  of 
5,000  balloons  manned  by  two  soldiers  each 
might  act  as  a  deterrent  to  war.  Thomas 
Jefferson  responded  to  Fulton's  proposal  to 
protect  narbors  from  enemy  naval  craft  by 
What  he  called  torpedoes,  a  kind  of  imder 
water  mine,  referred  to  the  possibility  that 
"torpedoes  would  be  to  cities  what  vaccina- 
tion bM  been  to  mankind",  hoping  that  they 
would  render  cities  immune  to  naval  bom- 
baxtlment.  Thomas  JeSeiaon  was  also  in- 
terested in  the  possible  applications  of  the 
balloon  which  he  enumerated  as  "(1)-  trans- 
portation of  commodities  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, (2)  traversing  deserts,  countries 
poeseased  by  enemy  or  ravaged  by  Infectious 
disorders,  pathless  and  inaccessible  moun- 
tains, (8)  conveying  intelligence  into  a  be- 
sieged place,  or  perhaps  enterprising  on  it, 
reconnoltertng  an  army,  eto.,  (4)  throwing 
new  lights  on  the  thermometer,  barometer, 
hygrometer,  rain,  snow,  hall,  wind  and  other 
phenomena  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  the 
theatre,  (6)  the  discovery  of  the  Pole  which 
Is  but  one  day's  journey  in  a  balloon,  from 
where  the  loe  has  hitherto  stopped  adven- 
tures. ..." 

More  generally,  the  opthnlsm  and  faith  In 
science  of  that  era  was  epitomized  by  Jef- 
ferson, "science  is  Important  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  Republican  Ctovemment — and 
Is  also  essential  to  its  protection  against 
foreign  powers." 

Even  before  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  Continental  Congress  had  recom- 
mended that  each  Colony  establish  a  "society 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  arts, 
manufacture  and  conunerce".  The  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  the 
Massachusetts  Iieglslature  chartered  in  1780 
(and  of  which  Francis  Bitter  wsa  a  member) , 
was,  in  a  way,  a  response  to  ^is  reeom- 
mendatlon.  It  announced  that  it  hoped  "to 
promote  mo€t  branches  of  knowledge  advan- 
tageous to  a  oommuntty".  The  Academy 
hoped  to  attract  papers  in  basic  science,  and 
elected  such  distinguished  European  scien- 
tists as  D'Alembert,  Buler,  and  Priestley,  but 
Its  emphasis  on  *^ranchee  of  knowledge  ad- 


wnfeageoiis  to  a  cammunlty"  clearly  showed 
tbe  utUltadui  bent  at  our  society. 

Tb»  defeti4«aent  of  a  significant  national 
piMritl'^  In  ta*8le  science  in  this  Country  was 
Bot  to  oome  for  over  a  hundred  yean  from 
that  time,  bat  In  the  meantime  wherever  the 
bade  science  might  originate  we  were  quick 
to  make  use  Of  it. 

In  the  light  of  this  background,  It  1b  not 
surprising  that  even  today,  when  this  Coun- 
try has  attained  a  position  of  world  leader- 
Ship  In  scientific  research,  the  larger  part  of 
the  basic  research  In  this  Country  is  sup- 
ported by  miision-orlented  government  agen- 
cies. Including  the  Departm^ent  of  Defense. 
The  missions  of  these  agencies  range  over  all 
ol  the  objectives  of  the  Qovemment,  Indeed 
over  the  goals  of  mankind — health,  economic 
well-being,  ind\tstrlal  and  agricultural  prog- 
ress, welfare  and  safety  and  national  security. 
The  merits  and  logic  of  this  situation  have 
been  debate^l  from  time  to  time.  Arrange- 
ments such  as  exist  in  many  places  abroad, 
wherein  research  and  development  have 
been  made  the  province  of  a  single  govern- 
ment department,  have  been  proposed  here. 
Such  proposals  have  not  found  great  support 
in  the  scientific  conununity  and  I  think  this 
speaks  well  for  the  manner  In  which  the 
mlssion-orlelited  agencies  have  administered 
their  researtii  programs  with  the  full  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  which  must  be 
met  if  i\m<4amental  research  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

From  the  standpoint  of  national  defense, 
there  are  y^t  areas  of  science  and  tech- 
nology which  must  be  explored  to  identify 
opportunltic  for  oivselves  and  our  allies, 
and  to  guaal  against  technological  surprise 
from  potential  enemies.  Much  as  we  may 
strive  to  attain  a  peaceful  world  by  political 
means,  it  is  difficult  to  see  a  time  when  we 
will  not  need  to  remain  on  the  alert  on  the 
scientific  and  technological  front.  The  size 
and  shape  Of  our  military  forces  in  being 
at  any  giveii  time  will,  of  course,  be  con- 
ditioned by  the  contemporary  political  and 
mUitary  state  of  the  family  of  nations,  but 
the  sensitivity  of  this  state  to  scientific  and 
technological  advance  will  require  watoh- 
Ing  for  as  far  Into  the  future  as  one  can 
contemplats. 

The  eflecti  of  support  of  a  substantial  frac- 
tipn  of  thi  fundamental  research  in  this 
Country  bf  mission-oriented  agencies  has 
been  that  tbey  provide.  In  effect,  a  means  of 
orienting  the  research  efforts  in  this  CX>un- 
try  and  of  emphasizing  some  fields  more 
than  others.  Now  by  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
a  physicist  doing  research  In  plasma  physics 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  be  In  any  way  constrained  to 
orient  his  research  toward  some  specific  con- 
ception of  a  weapons  system  or  a  communi- 
cations system  which  might  possibly  result 
from  his  wlork  on  plasmas.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  Air 
Force  Is  more  likely  to  be  supporting  work 
on  plasmas  having  characteristics  like  those 
In  the  Ionosphere  or  around  the  re-entry 
vehicles  as  opposed  to  those  to  be  found  on 
distant  sta^. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  aware  that  it 
Daay,  In  aoKe  future  decades,  be  a  plasma 
like  that  oq  some  distant  star  which  is  rele- 
vant to  so^  defense  problem.  Each  mis- 
sion-oriented agency  seeks  to  stlmvtlate  re- 
search In  t^ose  areas  deemed  most  likely  to 
relate  to  Its  Interests.  Looking  over  the 
entire  field  )of  science,  and  assuring  that  no 
promising  area  of  research  is  overlooked 
merely  because  the  vision  of  the  mission- 
oriented  agencies  Is  too  short.  Is  the  Na- 
tional Scl^ce  Foundation.  However,  It  Is 
undoubtedly  the  pressure  of  support  by  the 
mission-oriented  agencies  which  sets  the 
absolute  sdJe  of  the  national  effort. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  what  a  leading 
British  scientist.  Sir  Gordon  Sutherland, 
who  for  a  time  Uved  in  the  United  States, 
has  said  In, comparing  the  American  method 


of  financing  basic  research,  through  a  large 
number  of  Oovemment  agencies,  with  the 
British  method,  in  which  there  Is  one  f  o^. 
emment  department  which  controls  almost 
all  of  the  govetmnent  expenditure  on  bade 
research,  "A  Oovwmment  department  which 
has  the  responsibility  of  providing  the  ed. 
enoe  and  techAology  required  in  the  bcAvl. 
tlon  of  its  problems  Is  likely  to  make  more 
effective  use  of  science  than  a  department 
of  which  the  scientific  needs  are  met  by 
some  central  government  laboratortes  which 
are  not  under  tte  own  control". 

Sutherland  (tlso  had  eomethlng  to  sa; 
about  the  relationship  between  pure  and 
applied  eclence,  "Anotli«r  sotirce  of  strengtb 
to  the  U.S.  university  system  Is  that  Ite  staff 
have  never  been  ashamed  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  research  work  can  be  directed 
to  the  solution  of  current  problems  <rf  great 
practical  Impo^.  This  has  made  the  Indus- 
trlallsta  and  Jtbe  i*ate  legislatures  naor« 
appreciative  ofj  all  of  the  academic  work  In 
the  universities  and  correspondingly  more 
generous  in  their  benefactions  and  grants". 
Speaking  of  tlbe  British  system,  he  eaid. 
"This  can  lead  to  difllctUtles.  How  does  one 
justify  the  si»e  of  a  national  budget  for 
basic  research  or  Its  apportionment  among 
the  various  sciences?  So  long  as  basic  le- 
search  was  relatively  lnex{>enstve,  it  wm 
possible  to  finance  every  promising  project 
Nowadays,  hawever,  basic  research  in 
physics  in  Britain  costs  more  than  all  gov- 
ernment research  In  agriculture  or  medi- 
cine. Perhaps  the  time  has  oome  for  us  to 
identify  more  of  our  basic  research  with 
^>eclflc  national  objectives  in  order  to 
achieve  a  m#re  rational  distribution  kA 
funds  among  the  different  sciences." 

Sutherland  'has  focused  on  one  of  the 
t>aslc  problem^  of  modem  science.  V^th  ^^)- 
Idly  expanding  opportunities  for  many  ewr 
more  difficult  and  expensive  promising  areu 
of  research,  how  are  the  priorities  for  allo- 
cation of  f\indB  to  be  determined?  This  qim- 
tion  becomes  particularly  eotnpelling  wtaen 
it  Is  realized  that  the  allocation  process  is  not 
self-regulatina.  The  more  research  Is  s«p- 
ported  In  a  aven  area,  the  more  graduate 
students  willlbe  trained  and  motivated  In 
that  area,  thereby  generating  more  promising 
research  proposals  in  that  area,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum.  In  the  language  of  contiol 
engineering,  the  feedback  system  ts  un- 
stable. There  are  additional  destabilizing 
feedback  loops  in  this  system.  For  example, 
the  greater  the  funding  of  a  given  area,  -the 
greater  the  representation  of  influential 
scientists  representing  that  area  on  Govwn- 
m.ent  advisory  groups  recommending  the 
allocation  of  funds  and  the  more  public  at- 
tention and  Support  activities  and  sceaai- 
pUshments  in^  that  area  are  likely  to  drsw. 
There  is  no  Aoubt  that  corrective  medie- 
nlsms  can  b^  and  have  been  devised  to 
stabilize  the  ^nstem,  but  the  tendency  to  In- 
stability Is  alifays  there  to  be  reckoned  wtth 
when  the  ssrstem  parameters  are  perturbed. 
In  choosing  to  sponsor  the  establishment 
and  maintenabce  of  a  national  laboratory  for 
research  with  very  intense  magnetic  fleWe. 
which  was  made  possible  by  the  earUer  work 
of  Professor  Bitter  and  his  colleagues  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
whoee  importance  for  contemporary  researeh 
problems  waaj  highlighted  by  I>r.  Benjamin 
Lax  and  his  ooUeagues  at  the  Lincoln  L^bon- 
tory,  the  Air  Force  had  in  mind  not  only  Uie 
many  practical  applications  which  mlgbt 
some  day  res^t,  but  also  the  major  oootrl- 
butions  which  such  a  laboratory  would  make 
to  research  across  the  broad  spectrum  of 
scientific  fl«l«8  of  potmtlal  Unportanee  U 
national  aecu^ty. 

The  ImporQanoe  of  a  major  new  instru- 
ment or  expehmental  tectinlque  can  haidlT 
be  overestimated.  As  A.  N.  Whitehead  b« 
said,  "The  fr^h  Instnunent  serves  the  saSK 
purpose  as  t^rtiga  travol.  It  shows  thln^ 
In  v"'i"nfti  o  >'"*«<''f*<'M««"   And  I  t**'"*  ** 


were  all  aware  that  the  Importance  of  this 
Laboratory  hung  not  only  on  those  re- 
■earches  which  could  be  defined  at  the  time 
the  Laboratory  was  established  but  also,  and 
perhaps  more  compellingly,  on  those  re- 
searches which  would  later  evolve  from  the 
vork  of  the  Laboratory. 

The  other  significant  contemporary  phe- 
nomenon exhibited  by  this  laboratory  is  the 
(ymblosls  of  science  emd  technology.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  accidental  that  this  Labora- 
tory is  to  be  found  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  which  has  pioneered 
In  exploring  and  strengthening  the  relation 
between  science  and  technology.  The  edu- 
cated non-scientific  public  often  assumes 
that  the  passage  of  benefits  between  science 
and  technology  is  a  one-way  street — from 
science  to  technology.  In  fact,  the  situation 
Is  not  so  simple.  Whitehead,  referring  to  the 
famous  interferometer  experiment  of  Michel- 
son,  relating  to  the  non-exlatence  of  the 
luminiferous  ether,  said,  "Michelson's  ex- 
periment could  not  have  been  made  earUer 
than  It  waa.  It  required  the  general  advance 
bi  technology  and  Michelson's  experimental 
genius."  Expanding  on  this  same  subject,  he 
said,  "in  science  the  most  important  thing 
that  has  happened  during  the  last  forty 
Tears  la  the  advance  In  Instriimental  de- 
sign ....  It  la  also  due  to  the  progress  of 
teclmologlcal  process  of  manufacture,  par- 
ticularly in  the  region  of  metallurgy." 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  contemporary  technology,  not  all 
sdentlsta  are  at  ease  with  engineers  or  en- 
gineering. In  hla  lecturea  on  The  Two  Cul- 
tures, C.  P.  Snow  tells  ot  Rutherford's 
amazement  that  Kapltsa,  another  early  ex- 
perimenter with  intense  magnetic  fields,  "had 
actually  sent  an  engineering  drawing  to 
Betrovlck  and  that  those  magicians  had  duly 
Studied  the  drawing,  made  the  machine  and 
delivered  It  In  Kapltsa'a  laboratory." 

With  Induatrial  experience  behind  him, 
Rancls  Bitter  waa  another  aclentlat  who 
was  at  home  with  engineers  and  engineer.^ 
tng  problems.  In  his  book  for  nonsdentists, 
Jfo^n^ts,  he  recounts  how  he  turned  to  hla 
an^eenng  ooUeaguee  for  Information  on 
torbulence  heating  transfer  In  order  to  solve 
the  iM^bleih  of  cooling  colls  for  hfs  high  in- 
tanslty  magnets.  The  levels  of  heat  transfer 
la  which  he  was  interested  were  far  beyond 
Uiose  on  which  engineering  data  were  then 
STallable,  but  with  the  help  of  hla  engineer- 
ing colleagues,  he  waa  soon  able  to  get  the 
information  that  he  heeded. 

In  the  modem  world,  the  Importance  of 
the  symbiosis  between  science  and  technology 
baa  become  even  more  apparent.  Progress 
In  experimental  physics:  the  microwave  elec- 
tron and  proton  resonance  techniques  and 
the  billionth  of  a  second  timing  required  for 
many  experlmenta  in  high  energy  nuclear 
Idiysica  have  both  atemmed  from  technologi- 
cal advance  in  electronics  and  microwave 
drcultry  which  resvilted  in  ptat  from  the  de- 
wlopment  of  radar  and  in  part  from  the  ap- 
pUeatlon  of  advances  In  solid  state  physics. 
la  the  geophysical  sclencea,  much  of  the 
knowledge  we  now  have  about  cosmic  rays, 
radiation  belts  and  extended  solar  plasmas 
■  due  largely  to  the  development  of  the 
RMket  as  a  high  altitude  and  orbital  research 
»*ilcle.  The  high  qwed  electronic  computer, 
Pfatf  a  triumph  of  modem  technology,  makes 
poailble  not  only  the  solution  of  complex 
engineering  problems  but  also  massive  at- 
tMta  on  theoretical  problema  in  pure  aclence. 
Tbt  computer,  in  ttim,  haa  been  a  maaalve 
btteflclary  of  advances  in  soUd  state  physics, 
rana  there  la  a  cycling  and  recycling  of  In- 
termatlon,  techniques  and  devices  back  and 
forth  between  pure  science  and  technology. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  ot  this  nation 
m  meeting  the  sclsntlfle.  technical  and 
policy  problema  of  formulating  and  carrying 
out  ita  reeeardk  and  development  program 


has  been  the  rich  diversity  of  institutions 
and  people  on  which  it  has  been  able  to 
draw.  The  Interaction  between  the  govern- 
ment, universities,  non-pro&t  institutions 
and  Industry,  each  of  these  subdivided  into 
smaller  classes  having  separate  and  distinct 
characteristics,  haa  made  It  possible  to  pur- 
sue programs  in  both  basic  and  applied  sci- 
ence with  attacks  from  very  many  different 
points  of  view,  very  many  different  styles  of 
research  and  very  many  different  kinds  of 
aggregation  of  competent  individuals. 

The  universities  have  contributed  in  a 
major  way  to  the  processes  of  education  and 
communication  which  make  this  diverse  sys- 
tem work.  Not  only  has  there  been  participa- 
tion in  the  research  and  development  pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
other  government  agencies  by  the  faculties, 
but  the  early  exposure  of  graduate  students 
to  research  in  fields  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing of  interest  and  Importance  in  national 
defense  haa  made  available  to  the  nation  a 
supply  of  competent  professional  talent 
which  la  essential  In  a  modern  technological 
society. 

The  mechanisms  by  which  the  universities 
have  played  such  a  major  role  in  the  integra- 
tion, harmonization,  and  quality  control  of 
the  research  and  development  programs  of 
the  nation  range  from  the  services  of  in- 
dividual faculty  and  staff  members  on  gov- 
ernment advisory  committees,  through  on- 
campus  research,  varying  in  scale  from  in- 
dividual projects  to  institutional  support  in 
a  broad  technical  area,  on  to  the  assimiptlon 
of  responsibility  for  management  of  off -cam- 
pus research  centers  of  various  itinds.  It  la 
often  thought  that  the  university  should 
confine  itself  to  problems  of  pure  aclence 
only.  However,  universities  in  this  country 
also  have  the  important  mission  of  educat- 
ing engineers — not  juat  research  engineers, 
but  men  who  will  follow  the  profeaaion  in 
industry,  government  and  private  practice. 
With  the  rapidity  of  scientific  advance,  it  is 
Important  that  engineering  faculties  and 
engineering  students  be  exposed  to  techno- 
logical problems  on  the  frontiers  of  engineer- 
ing practice  such  as  thoee  which  Profeaaor 
Bitter  posed  to  hla  engineering  ooUeaguea. 

There  is  much  current  debate  about  how 
engineers  ahould  be  educated.  Among  so  dia- 
tingulshed  a  group  of  educators,  I  would  not 
venture  to  enter  this  debate,  but  I  think  It  la 
clear  that  engineers  muat  be  made  aware  of 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  Interaction  be- 
tween modem  science  and  modem  tech- 
nology, preferably  by  personal  observation 
and  experience.  Laboratories  such  as  this  can 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  mutual  re- 
inforcement which  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing education  can  give  to  each  other. 

Francis  Bitter's  contribution  in  hla  life- 
time exemplified  much  of  what  the  nation 
expects  of  its  scientific  community.  First  eind 
foremost  was  his  pursuit  of  adentiflc  re- 
aearch  for  the  sheer  joy  of  it  and  the  beauty 
he  found  in  nature.  Then  there  was  his 
response  to  the  challenge  of  teaching — in  hla 
own  worda,  "How  can  one  be  a  part  of  a  place 
full  of  young  people  and  not  concern  oneself 
with  what  is  told  to  them  about  the  past  and 
the  prospect  of  the  future?  How  can  one  turn 
down  the  privilege  of  helping  to  decide  what 
Is  worth  saying  and  what  is  not?  I  could  not." 
And  then  there  were  his  contributions  in 
applications  to  industry  and  national  de- 
fense— "How  can  one  tum  down  the  privi- 
lege of  going  out  into  industry  or  govern- 
ment where  what  we  know  Is  put  to  work  to 
make  things  that  we  want?"  Francis  Bitter 
saw,  waa  challenged  by,  and  responded  to  the 
esthetic,  the  human  and  the  utilitarian  side 
of  his  work  in  science.  He  gave  of  himself 
to  science,  to  bis  students,  to  Industry  and 
to  hla  ooimtry.  It  Is  fitting  that  this  lAbora- 
tory  which  will  bear  hla  name  should  con- 
tinue to  aerve  In  thla  proud  tradition. 


An  Example? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OP   MASaACHITSRTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  light 

of  the  recent  debates  over  South  Viet- 
nam's September  presidential  elections, 
it  is  well  to  keep  In  mind  the  brand  of 
people's  democracy  which  Is  practiced 
in  the  neighboring  Communist  countries 
of  Asia.  While  South  Vietnam's  elections 
could  certainly  have  been  improved  in 
the  breadth  of  the  electorate  and  in  oth- 
er ways.  Its  significance  as  an  achieve- 
ment for  the  Vietnamese  people  must  be 
measured  against  the  utter  lack  of  free 
choice  in  the  regimented  nations  of  Com- 
munist Asia. 

For  the  interest  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  presenting  for 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Cape 
Cod  Standard-Times  which  offers  an  Im- 
portant perspective.  It  describes  the  par- 
liamentary elections  which  were  held 
this  week  in  Communist  North  Korea. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  North  Korea's 
ballot  offers  only  one  slate  of  candidates, 
the  Parliament  to  be  elected  will  never 
be  more  than  a  weak-voiced  chorus  to 
the  country's  Communist  dictatorship. 

As  this  editorial  so  well  points  out,  the 
empty  ritual  of  North  Korea's  elections 
oCfer  a  meaningful  lesson  for  us  in  Viet- 
nam. While  democracy  In  that  be- 
leaguered country  has  very  far  to  go  in 
development,  the  alternative  could  be  for 
South  Vletaam  to  fall  victim  to  the  to- 
talitarian practices  exhibited  In  North 
Korea. 

Text  of  the  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Am  Exaicplk? 

The  type  of  election  of  which  South  Viet- 
nam may  be  a  victim  should  the  country's 
present  efforts  be  In  vain  can  be  judgedf 
from  North  Korea. 

Pew  surprises  are  expected,  or  even  pos- 
sible. In  the  North  Korean  parliamentary 
elections  on  Sattirday,  Nov.  25.  One  candi- 
date for  each  of  the  386  seats  In  the  Supreme 
People's  National  Assembly  is  pre-selected 
by  the  Korean  Workers  (Communist)  Party 
or  one  of  its  political  off-shoots.  Upon  as- 
suming office  the  legislators  find  that  real 
power  lies  elsewhere.  The  Assembly  meets 
only  about  10  days  a  year,  usually  to  ratify 
what  has  already  transpired. 

North  Korea  has  been  casueJ  about  hold- 
ing these  elections.  The  last  two  have  been 
five  years  apart,  in  1967  and  1962,  although 
the  constitution  calls  for  them  every  four 
years.  In  the  1962  elections  it  was  claimed 
that  more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  eUgible 
voters  went  to  the  polla.  Though  without  a 
choice  of  candidates,  they  have  the  theoreti- 
cal privilege  of  scratching  the  name  placed 
before  them. 

The  Assembly  elects  a  Presidium,  whose 
president  Choe  Yong-kow  is  the  putative 
chief  of  state.  But  meaningful  control  haa 
been  exercised  over  the  years  by  Premier  Kim 
n  Simg  and  the  Workers  Party  Politburo, 
which  he  heads.  Kim's  goal  of  forcibly  seiz- 
ing South  Korea  was  thwarted  by  U.S.  in- 
tervention In  the  Korean  War.  His  "reuni- 
fication" theme  developed  a  new  stridency 
this  year,  and  shooting  incidenta  have  in- 
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crea8e<l  along  the  demllltailBed  sone  tb»t 
divides  the  Bepublle  of  (South)  Korea  from 
his  Democratic  People's  R^ublle  of  (North) 
Korea.  Washlngttn  officials  are  unwUUng.  as 
yet,  to  ascribe  any  unusual  algnlflcanee  to 
these  events. 


LawletsBMS  Must  Stop 

EXTENSION  (»■  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WTMAN 

or   MKW   BAMPSHIBB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tttesday.  November  2S.  1967 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  senseless 
rebellion  agsdnst  authority  proves  noth- 
ing except  perhaps  the  poor  Judgment  or 
immaturity  of  the  rebel.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  when  the  rebellion  is  itself 
supposed  to  manifest  some  type  of  pro- 
teat  against  restraints  on  civil  liberties 
or  civil  rights.  Two  wrongs  still  do  not 
make  a  right,  and  it  is  the  height  of 
asininlty  to  siippose  that  the  cause  of 
civil  rights  is  furthered  by  persons  who 
engaged  in  civil  wrongs  or  criminal  con- 
duct. 

In  this  sense  certain  elements  of  the 
"new  left,"  together  with  extremists  in 
the  black  power  movement,  urge  the  tak- 
ing of  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and 
the  siibstttution  of  a  government  of  men 
for  a  government  of  law  in  this  country. 
In  so  doing,  these  deliberate  activists 
make  a  personal  judgment  that  certain 
laws  are  no  good  and  hence  may  be  dis- 
regarded or  disobeyed.  In  the  process  of 
the  disobedience  there  have  been  brutal- 
ities, physical  assaults,  interference  with 
peaceful  pursuits,  such  as  driving  a  car 
on  the  public  highways,  vandalism,  and 
even  arson. 

Basically,  there  is  only  one  way  to  deal 
with  this  sort  of  criminal  activity,  and 
that  is  by  firmness  in  law  enforcement. 
This  firmness  is  desperately  and  urgently 
needed  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  right  on  down  to  the  local 
policemen  in  the  small  towns  of  America. 
It  should  be  backed  up  by  the  courts  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety to  be  protected  against  the  lawless 
element.  It  should  be  encouraged  by  fre- 
quent, open,  public  support  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  sacrifices  and  dangers  in 
the  Job  of  Just  plain  being  a  policeman 
these  days.  Without  the  cop  on  the  beat, 
no  one  would  be  safe.  Without  prosecu- 
tion, criminal  conduct  runs  rampant  like 
an  unchecked  plague. 

In  this  sense  It  Is  encouraging  to  see  a 
distinguished  newspaper  like  the  New 
York  Times  urging  that  the  legitimate 
objectives  of  dissent  not  become  con- 
fused with  disorder  and  criminal  con- 
duct. In  the  issue  of  Sunday,  November 
26,  1967,  the  Times  editorial  "From  Dis- 
sent to  Disorder"  in  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  an  Americans: 

FaOM  DlSSBKT  TO  DiSOSDKS 

Advocating  a  shift  "from  dissent  to  re- 
iutance,"  a  small  but  vociferous  body  of 
young  and  immatura  older  war  objectors  hat 
begun  to  Indte  acts  of  anarchy  that  could 
destroy  precisely  the  values  they  profess  to 
defend.  Their  contemptible  attacks  on  gov- 
emmMit  offldala,  physical  assaults  mx  police 


and  violent  Ihterference  with  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  ol^er  citl£en»— appallingly  remi- 
niscent of  the  behavior  cd  Oommunlet  and 
Nasi  hooUgana  In  pre-Hltler  Germany — make 
a  mockery  of 'their  professed  ideals. 

Defending  such  actions  which  turned  a 
recent  local  demonstration  against  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  Into  a  nightmare,  the 
leader  of  a  group  at  Columbia  Unlveraity 
called  The  aesistance,  declared  the  other 
day:  "Ending  the  war  In  Vietnam"  tran- 
scends everytiilng  else  and  is  therefore  far 
more  Importsit  "than  abiding  by  all  the 
traditional  nves,"  including  preservation  of 
"an  orderly  A|nerlca." 

Nothing  co4ld  be  more  fallacious.  A  dis- 
orderly AmerKa  would  be  a  disaster  for  the 
cause  of  peac#  In  this  world.  Peace  In  Viet- 
nam cazinot  be  won  by  violence  In  the 
streets  of  America  any  more  than  it  can  be 
won  by  vlole4ce  In  the  air  over  North  Viet- 
nam. Justioe^for  others  cannot  be  gained 
by  obstructiqg  the  essential  machinery  of 
justice  at  hoiae. 

If  there  vsere  not  In  American  society 
ample  opport«nlty  for  legitimate  protest  and 
machinery  fof  peaceful  change,  there  would 
be  grounds  teday  for  vlgcwous  resistance  to 
policies  that  are  profoundly  disturbing  to 
many  Amerldans.  The  key  point  is,  how- 
ever— contrart  to  the  arguments  of  reslst- 
ers — that  the!  channels  for  dissent  are  wide 
open  and  are)  being  employed  with  Increas- 
ing etfectlveness  by  a  growing  number  of  re- 
sponsible an4  articulate  opponents  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  machinery  for  change 
is  working — although  slowly — on  Vietnam,  as 
demonstrated  by  increasing  opposition  In 
Congress  to  |he  President's  policies  and  by 
Senator  McCarthy's  challenge  to  his  renoml- 
nation. 

Responsible  debate  and  legitimate  politi- 
cal action — these  are  the  ways  to  change 
policies  in  a  democratic  society.  The  reslst- 
ers  only  retard  the  catise  they  seek  to  ad- 
vance while  threatening  the  foundation  of 
the  freedoms,  they  so  recklessly  exploit. 


effort  there.  Thfe  President  goes  ^  church, 
and  the  minister  demands  from  the  pulpit 
"some  logical,  straightforward  ezplanatloa" 
of  omr  Involvement  in  Viet  Nam. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  said  repeatedly  that  if 
he  were  merely  trying  to  do  the  "popular" 
thing  it  would  he  easy,  but  he  is  determined 
to  do  only  whit  is  "right."  The  truth  u 
that  he  has  been  trying  to  be  both  right 
and  popular  simultaneously.  He  has  been 
trying  to  please  both  the  doves  and  the 
hawks.  As  a  re^t  he  has  deeply  confused 
publle  opinion  and  produced  growing  dis- 
trust from  both  sides. 

In  1964  he  wooed  the  doves  by  ridiculing. 
Barry  GoldwateT's  demands  for  escalatioa 
When  he  escalated  nonetheless,  he  did  so 
gradually,  limiting  the  bombing  to  a  few 
unprodiictlve  targets.  This  gave  the  enemy 
time  to  install  or  Increase  anti-aircraft  de- 
fense aroimd  strategic  targets  to  make  our 
belated  bombing  more  costly  In  planes  and 
men.  ] 

Perhaps  the  most  confusing  of  all  the 
administration's  policies  is  that  of  "building 
bridges"  to  the  communist  world.  This  in- 
cludes such  things  as  "cultural  co-opera- 
tion," Inviting  ihe  Soviet  Union  to  set  up 
more  consulates  and  send  over  more  spies 
to  man  them  and,  worst  of  all,  encouraging 
trade  with  the  i Communists  to  be  financed 
with  credit  at  ttie  American  taxpayers'  risk. 

AU  these  bridges  have  proved  to  be  one- 
way bridges. 

We  should  hut  aU  our  naive  one-sided 
"co-operation"  and  make  It  unmistakably 
clear  to  Soviet  Russia  that  we  will  not  resume 
It  until  Russia  stops  supplying  the  North 
Vietnamese  with  arms  to  lUll  our  soldlen 
and  stops  dally  and  S3rstematlcally  Inciting 
hatred  against  us  aU  over  the  world. 


L. 


t. 


Losing  Sopport 


EXTEJfSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


or  nxiNois 
IK  THE  HdXTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesmy.  November  28.  1967 

Mr.  DERIVINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  col- 
umnist Heiry  Hazlitt.  writing  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  November  28,  dis- 
cussed the  interesting  relationship  be- 
tween the  President's  loss  of  public  sup- 
port, the  furor  over  the  Vietnam  war, 
and  the  administration's  policy  of  coop- 
erating with  Soviet  Russia. 

His  commentary  follows: 

L.  B.  J.  Losnro  Sttpport 
flBy  Henry  Hazlitt) 

President  iohnson  has  been  rapidly  losing 
public  8upp<*-t  for  his  policies  in  Viet  Nam. 
Paradoxically,  he  has  been  losing  it  from 
both  sides  at  once,  from  both  the  hawks  and 
the  doves.  This  Is  unjust  and  alarming.  Yet 
In  large  pert  he  has  himself  to  blame. 

The  declloe  of  his  support  Is  evident.  The 
most  recent  Earrls  survey  indicates  that  pub- 
lic confldenoe  in  his  handling  of  the  Viet- 
namese war  has  dropped  to  23  per  cent, 
from  46  per  cent  last  June.  On  election  day, 
37  per  cent  of  San  Pranclscana  voted  for 
immediate  withdrawal  of  American  troope 
from  Viet  Mam.  A  Gallup  poU  conducted 
for  the  National  Broadcasting  company  In- 
dicated that  only  69  per  cent  of  the  Amer- 
ican  pec^leifavor  continuing  our  military 


TV  Admirable  FBI 


EXTENJ^ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

!  or  iLUNois 
IN  THE  HOU^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesdai^  November  28.  1967 

Mr.  RAII^^CK.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
publicity  over  the  past  years  has  been 
devoted  to  the  increasing  crime  problem 
in  the  United  States.  However,  very  little 
publicity  has  been  given  to  the  increased 
efflciency  of  our  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies in  apprehending  criminals.  In  this 
regard,  perhaps  the  most  competent  and 
efBcient  law-enforcement  agency  in  thii 
country  is  thej  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

I  hereby  insert  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial, entitle|d  "The  Admirable  FBX," 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
on  November  XI,  1967: 

Tn  AomXABLK  FBI 

Good  work  by  agents  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  resulted  in  the  arrest 
of  an  accused  bank  robber  Saturday,  but  ht 
probably  would  have  been  caught  a  d»f 
earlier  if  his  (Sescription  had  been  supplied 
to  the  press.  Sheriff  William  P.  Scbmltt  of 
Kenosha  county.  Wis.,  evidently  has  betn 
reading  too  nuiny  foolish  statements  by  bsr 
association  leabers  about  protecting  ctlml- 
nals  from  publicity  b^iort  they  go  on  trial. 

The  bank  Tpbberj  at  SUver  Lake,  Wli, 
was  at  10:46  fjn.  last  Friday.  One  robW 
was  killed  la  !  a  gun  fight  with  a  deputy 
sheriff.  A  second  robber  abandoned  the  gsts- 
away  car  five  miles  north  of  the  bank.  A  poM 
of  300  law  oflfcers  began  looking  for  bin, 
aided   by   two  heUcopters,   but   the  sberts 
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gave  out  no  description  of  the  fugitive.  As 
t  result,  he  avoided  capture  for  hours  on 
Friday  by  mingling  with  the  crowd  watch- 
ing the  search. 

The  fugitive  was  Charles  Layton  Oox,  a 
ttderal  parolee,  whose  clothing  and  dlsflg- 
Qied  ear  should  have  made  him  easy  to 
identify.  But  he  was  able  to  borrow  clgarets 
from  deputy  sheriffs  and  he  conversed  at 
length  with  newspaper  men,  including  WU- 
Uam  Jones,  a  Tribune  reporter,  who  had 
tried  In  vain  to  get  a  description  of  the 
wanted  man.  On  Saturday  FBI  agents  ar- 
ifsted  him  in  Milwaukee. 

The  FBI  also  deserves  credit  for  its  good 
vork  In  two  other  recent  crimes.  The  first 
of  these  was  a  bank  robbery  in  the  Chicago 
(uburb  of  Northlake.  Two  policemen  were 
killed  in  a  gun  fight  and  one  robber  was 
captured.  The  FBI  found  the  wounded  sec- 
ond robber  with  two  women  companions  In 
an  Indiana  lake  cottage. 

A  nation-wide  search  by  the  FBI  resulted 
Ja  the  arrest  Friday  of  a  NapervUle  man 
vlM)  has  been  charged  with  the  bombing  of 
s  Jet  liner  (m  which  his  wife  was  a  pas- 
senger. The  bomb  damaged  the  luggage  com- 
partment of  the  plane,  but  It  landed  safely 
with  its  78  passengers  and  crew  members. 

If  all  police  forces  were  as  competent  as 
the  FBI,  there  would  be  much  less  crime  In 
this  country. 


De  GaallitiB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

or  CALiroiNU 

ST  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
recent  days,  we  have  been  seeing  and 
hearing  much  criticism  directed  at  the 
itrange  actions  of  our  former  ally.  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Qaulle  of  Prance. 

The  case  against  the  megalomanlc 
Vtench  leader  was  summed  up  very  ef- 
tocttvely  in  an  editorial  published  today 
hy  many  of  the  Copley  newsi>apers  in 
Oklifomia  and  nUnois. 

In  lashing  out  at  the  United  States  and 
QpBat  Britain,  General  de  Gaulle  seems 
to  be  suffering  from  an  extremely  short 
memory.  For,  as  the  editorial  pcAnts  out: 

nils  is  the  man  whose  country  twice 
vtthtQ  a  generation  was  saved  from  complete 
saalhUaUon  by  the  military  and  economic 
•U  provided  by  her  friends. 

Hie  reminder  of  Prance's  unpaid 
debts  to  the  United  States,  including 
U2  billion  dating  back  half  a  century 
to  World  War  I,  is  also  most  pertinent. 

This  excellent  editorial  is  worthy  of 
tte  attention  of  all  my  colleagues : 

to  the  week  which  has  followed  the  British 
<NvsIuatlon  of  the  pound.  President  Charles 
■s  Oaulle  of  France  was  able  to  assess  with 
*Bie  accuracy  the  best  card  he  could  play  in 
*ns  game  of  international  squeeze. 

*t  the  semi-annual  ceremonial  monologue 
"Mch  passes  for  a  De  Oaulle  press  confer- 
ee, the  French  leader  yesterday  confirmed 
rowing  suspicions  that  his  consuming  hatred 
«  saythlng  American  or  British  has  almost 
W*  the  better  of  his  reason. 

'^M*  he  couW  have  proved  his  intereet  in 
■JWJ  a  former  ally,  he  rubbed  salt  into 
"••■Bi  Wounds. 

fjsln  he  has  dlctatorlally  vetoed  Britain's 
•■ytato  the  Common  Market.  And  again  he 
*•  ""^ed  out  blindly  at  the  umted  States  of 


America  for  defending  freedom  In  Asia  and 
even  impugning  our  technological  superior- 
ity. He  continued  to  fan  the  fiamee  of  na- 
tionalism In  Quebec. 

This  is  the  man  whose  country  twice  with- 
in a  generation  was  saved  from  complete 
annihilation  by  the  mUltary  and  economic 
aid  provided  by  her  friends. 

It  is  certain  that  if  the  French  President 
had  not  blocked,  with  vindictive  determina- 
tion, Britain's  entry  into  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, the  economic  plight  which  brought  the 
pound  devaluation  last  week  could  have  been 
avoided. 

For  months,  until  the  French  economy  be- 
gan to  run  Into  trouble  In  mid-year,  D« 
GauUe  tried  to  undermine  the  United  States' 
economy.  By  turning  his  dollars  into  gold  he 
depleted  our  gtrid  reserves  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

Now  he  has  In  effect  served  notice  that  be 
wUl  continue  this  policy  by  demanding  a 
return  to  the  discarded  International  gold 
standard. 

Meanwhile  his  political  overtures  toward 
the  Russians  and  his  prompt  support  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  aftermath  of  the  June  war  In 
the  Middle  East  not  only  made  his  politics 
suspect,  but  also  his  very  cerebral  processes. 
He  did  not  alter  his  stand  yesterday. 

The  general  must  be  warned  that  he  is 
by  our  standards  now  an  enemy  of  the  West. 
He  is  actively  engaged  In  endeavoring  to 
smash  aU  the  Western  unity  and  safety  buUt 
over  the  years. 

He  has  tried  to  wreck  NATO,  which  for 
20  years  held  a  protective  umbrella  over 
his  homeland. 

He  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  hurt  the 
United  States  economy  and  oiir  position  in 
international  affairs.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  refused  to  pay  France's  financial  debts 
to  the  United  States.  These  Include  $6.3  bil- 
lion from  World  War  I  loans — the  figure  a 
fraction  of  original  loans  because  of  nego- 
tiations. It  also  Includes  about  MOO  mUllon 
in  debts  since  World  War  H,  but  it  does  not 
Include  the  outright  aid  we  have  given  him 
since  the  MarshBll  Plan  was  Inaugurated  In 
1B47. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  showdown  with 
the  man  in  the  Parisian  ivory  tower.  A  good 
place  to  begin  is  to  request  the  payments 
of  Prance's  debts  to  the  United  States. 

President  de  Gaulle  has  shown  again  that 
he  spurns  his  friends.  This  makes  it  easy  to 
decide  whether  he  is  friend  or  foe. 


A  Tribote  to  the  Ukrainian  Struggle  for 
Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or  Mirw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday,  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  insert  a  few  words  in 
honor  of  the  anniversary  of  two  very 
meaningful  events  In  the  history  of  the 
Ukraine:  the  Ukrainian  declaration  of 
independence  and  the  organization  of 
the  valiant  Ukrainian  resistance  move- 
ment. 

Since  1783,  when  Catherine  II  force- 
fully absorbed  the  Ukraine  into  Russia, 
the  Ukrainian  people  had  been  politi- 
cally oppressed,  but  they  had,  neverthe- 
less, developed  a  rich  and  vital  national 
heritage.  This  culture  sparked  their  de- 
sire for  self-determination,  so  that  in 
1917,  during  the  Bolshevik  revolution. 


when  much  of  the  Russian  machinery 
was  in  a  state  of  total  chaos,  Ukrainians 
were  effectively  able  to  declare  them- 
selves sovereign  and  free.  Now.  as  the 
Soviet  Union  celebrates  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  Conmiunist  rule  in  Russia,  we 
similarly  commemorate  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  begiimlng  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian struggle  for  independence.  How  trag- 
ic that  this  glorious  period  of  liberation 
endured  for  only  3  years.  When  the  Com- 
munist regime  was  well  entrenched  in 
Moscow,  Ukrainian  nationhood  was 
abolished  and  the  country  was  once 
again  occupied  and  governed  by  Russia. 

As  we  approach  the  beginning  of  a 
new  year,  we  also  should  acknowledge 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army — UPA. 
The  UPA  was  organized  in  early  1943  as  a 
reaction  to  the  conquering  Germans, 
whom  the  Ukrainians  had  previously 
hoped  would  liberate  them  from  the 
cruel  and  torturous  practices  of  the  war- 
panicked  Russians.  Instead,  the  Ger- 
mans perpetuated  the  inhuman  system 
devised  by  the  Russians.  This  political 
and  armed  resistance  grew  into  a  vast 
underground  movement,  supported  by 
most  of  the  Ukriiinian  population.  With 
the  surrender  of  Germany  came  the  re- 
turn of  Soviets  into  the  Ukraine.  They 
were  met  with  persistent  harassment, 
sabotage,  and  military  owxwition  by  the 
UPA.  It  was  not  until  1950  that  open  con- 
flict ceased.  Yet  the  spirit  of  Ukrainian 
patriotism  and  the  psychological  resist- 
ance to  RusslAcation  continue,  though 
the  activism  of  the  UPA  has  been  absui- 
doned. 

As  we  observe  these  anniversaries  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  determined  and  cou- 
rageous Ukrainian  people,  peiiiaps  we 
can  continue  to  stoke  the  fire  of  hope  In 
their  land,  sealed  off  from  Uie  world  and 
oppressed  as  it  is. 


Flammable  Fabrics  Act  AmeadmeBts 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    ICASSACBTrSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1967 

The  House  In  Coomilttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Umon  had  under 
consideration  the  blU  (S.  1003)  to  amend 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  to  increase  the 
protection  afforded  consumers  against  In- 
jurious flammable  fabrics. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  the  ruling,  and  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  obviously,  this  comes 
as  something  of  a  surprise  to  me,  as  one 
who  shares  the  concern  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  in  this  very  serious  prob- 
lem which  he  has  highlighted.  It  is  a 
problem  which  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  would  be 
willing  to  discuss  In  its  sessions  and 
reach  a  conclusion  that  I  am  suie  would 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  gentleman 
frcMn  Michigan. 

But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  get  this  legislation  on  the  books. 
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in  response  to  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent— who  only  the  other  day  at  the 
White  House  talked  about  the  flammable 
products  legislation  and  asked  for  our 
speedy  consideration  of  it — ^we  ought 
to  put  this  bill  liigh  (XI  the  agenda  for 
the  concluding  hours  of  this  session  and 
put  high  on  the  agenda  for  the  opening 
hours  of  the  next  session  the  proposal 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 


Support  for  tbe  President's  Efforts  To 
InvolTC  PriTste  Industry  in  Working  To 
End  Unemployment  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  28.  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  BIr.  Speaker,  the  Johnson 
administration  is  compiling  an  impres- 
sive record  of  achievement  in  the  in- 
volvement of  private  enterprise  Into  the 
public  sector  of  the  Nation's  affairs. 

This  record  was  significantly  expanded 
with  the  announcement  by  the  White 
House  of  a  major  test  program  to  mo- 
bilize the  resources  of  private  industry 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
find  Jobs  for  long-term  unemployed 
Americans. 

And  as  Scrippe-Howard  Writer  Robert 
Dietsch  reports,  there  are  now  200  cor- 
porations interested  In  participating  in 
Job-creating  programs  to  help  the  poor. 

President  Johnson  Is  to  be  warmly 
commended  for  these  efforts.  He  is  the 
first  President  who  has  taken  (his  bold 
initiative  to  lu-ge  private  participation 
In  programs  long  considered  to  be  the 
province  of  Grovernment.  And  I  believe 
our  Nation  will  be  stronger  for  his  efforts. 

The  administration  seeks  to  encourage 
private  industry  to  hire  the  xuiemployed; 
it  will  encourage  the  development  in 
areas  of  wide  unemployment  of  new  in- 
dustries; and  it  win  ask  large  businesses 
to  become  a  kind  of  "big  brother"  to 
smaller  businesses  struggling  to  survive. 

As  the  President  said: 

To  succeed  In  this  venture  will  take  more 
than  promises  or  good  intentions.  It  will  re- 
quire—on an  unprecedented  scale— the  con- 
certed action  and  Involvement  at  the  private 
sector,  working  closely  with  the  Federal 
goverament. 

And  Mr.  Dietsch  reports  that  the  Pres- 
ident plans  to  use  several  government  as- 
sistance programs  to  reduce  business 
risks  in  poverty  areas. 

This  total  effort  Is  coordinated  by  a 
distinguished  American  business  leader, 
Mr.  WilUam  E.  Zisch  of  the  Aerojet  Corp. 

The  President  has  assured  the  Naticm 
that  every  assistance  will  be  given  to  pri- 
vate industry  to  assist  them  In  recruit- 
ing, counseling,  training,  and  providing 
other  needed  services  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

These  unprecedented  steps  by  the  Fed- 
aM  Oovemment  to  Involve  private  en- 
terprise in  the  problems  of  the  cities  and 
of  icmg-term  poverty  wlU  be  suiworted 
by  the  overwtiehning  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans who  share  the  administration's  con- 


cern and  oompasslcn.  as  well  ac  its  de- 
termination and  imaiginatlon  to  defeat 
tine  social  Ills  that  have  been  wltb  us  for 
far  too  long. 

I  insert  in  the  Rkcmd  Mr.  Dletacb's 
informative  article,  as  follows: 

[From  the  [Washington   (D.C.)   OaUy  Mewi. 
Nov.  16.  1907] 
Hklpino  'Hako-Cobz  nMncFLOTSD:  300 
CoKPoaATioKS  Do  With  L.  B.  J. 
KBy  Robert  Dietsch) 
More  tba4  200  corporations  have  indicated 
Interest  In  Joining  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion's test  program  to  create  more  Jobs  for 
the  "hard  core"  unemployed.  Administration 
spokesmen  said  today. 

In  meet  cases,  these  Jobless  persons  are 
Negroes  living  In  big-olty  slums. 

Of  the  300  companies,  about  20  have  out- 
lined relatiyely  definite  projects. 

I       CHKCK    PROGBXSS 

Later  thl^  week,  Commerce  Secretary  Alex- 
ander B.  Trowbridge,  Labor  Secretary  W.  WU- 
lard  Wlrtz  and  William  K.  Zlsch,  who  Is  In 
charge  of  the  program,  are  expected  to  dls- 
cvusa  Its  progress.  The  program  was  an- 
nounced by  President  Johnson  Oct.  3. 

Mr.  Zlsch  is  vice  chairman  of  the  Aerojet- 
Oeneral  Cotp.,  which  has  established  a  suc- 
cessful plant  that  hired  hard-core  unem- 
ployed in  the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles, 
scene  of  ri0ts  in  the  summer  of  1966. 

President!  Johnson's  plan  Is  to  use  several 
Oovemment  assistance  programs  to  reduce 
risks  which  private  enterprise  would  face  if 
It  built  or  axpanded  plants  or  other  facilities 
in  slum  arfas  and  employed  persons  whose 
skills  or  education  are  normaUy  below  in- 
dustry standards. 

The  Labor  Department,  for  example,  would 
use  Federal  funds  to  help  train  the  "unem- 
ployable," the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion would  guarantee  leases  on  plant  and 
equipment,  and  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  Government  Services  Admlixlstration 
might  give  contract  award  priorities  to  sim- 
ple procurament  items  produced  in  ghetto 
plants. 

INVOLVEMENT 

The  Govfmment's  $40  mllUon  experiment 
comes  at  a  time  when  business  is  stepping 
up  its  owa  private  involvement  in  Negro 
Joblessness  and  other  urban  problems.  One 
of  the  more  notable  endeavors  Is  In  Detroit, 
where  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  General  Motors 
Corp. — among  others — are  making  special  at- 
tempts to  tilre  and  train  workers  from  the 
areas  In  Which  last  sununer's  riots  took 
place.  I 

A  major  effect  by  the  auto  firms  also  is 
being  madf  In  Pontiac,  Mich.  And  recenfiy, 
private  investors  in  the  Cincinnati  area  choee 
the  suburb  of  Avondale — scene  of  racial  out- 
breaks last  June  and  July — for  a  multl-mll- 
llon-dollar  buUding  project  to  help  the  "dls- 
adveaitagedT'  leam  Job  skills  and  become 
self-emplo]ted. 

Shortly  after  the  President  announced  bis 
program,  the  Administration  chose  five  cities 
as  poesible  plant  sites  in  slum  areas.  The 
cities  are  Washington,  Loa  Angeles,  Chicago, 
Boston  an<i  San  Antonio. 
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The  Bitt  r  Tea  of  Dr.  Tsien— Part  III 


Mr 

inserting 
of  "The 


EXl^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOIT.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF  NEW   TOBX 

IN  THE  MOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuapday,  November  21,  1967 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 

third  and  concluding  portion 

Bttftr  Tea  of  Dr.  Tslen."  Milton 


RYAlN 


ning    togethei*, 
came  to  to' 
most  of  his 
but  a  few  mo: 
he  came  to 


Viorst's  article  about  a  leading  rocket 
expert  who  wjas  forced  to  leave  the  coun. 
try  and  reti|m  to  his  native  mainland 
China  where  he  now  employs  his  con- 
siderable talents.  I  think  the  moral  of 
this  story,  vifbich  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Esquire  magazine,  b 
self-evident. 
[From  Esquire  magazine,  September  1967] 
The  Bn-TEB  Tka  of  Da.  Tbien — ^Past  in 

Tsien's  status  remained  in  this  nether 
world  as  moi^tb's  passed  Into  years.  Tilea 
withdrew  dee*er  and  deeper  into  study  and 
research,  worMng  so  Intensively  that  his  col- 
leagues  marveled  at  his  dedication.  AmoD| 
a  few  old  frlei|ds,  he  was  stiU  warm  and  out- 
going. They  h*d  worked  for  him,  risked  their 
good  names  for  him,  even  helped  to  pay  hli 
palnf\aiy  heavy  legal  fees.  Tslen,  for  all  bit 
anguish,  did  aot  fall  to  recognize  their  loy- 
alty and  take  comfort  from  it. 

Occasionally,  they  all  spent  a  happy  eve- 
usuaUy  when  von  K&rtnin 
The  old  man  now  devoted 
e  to  N.A.T.O.  and  lived  all 
of  each  year  in  Paris.  When 
ena.  It  was  for  some  whlil- 
wlnd  consulttitlon  at  Aerojet  or  Caltech. 
On  these  occasions,  Tslen  saw  to  it  that  he 
was  regally  entertained.  Tslen  and  Yin  some- 
times held  a  party  for  von  Kftrm&n  at  Uielr 
house.  Other  times,  Tsien  arranged  a  Ug 
Chinese  feast  at  a  restaurant  in  Loe  Angelei' 
Chinatown.  Ttirougbout  Tsien's  troubles,  von 
K&rm&n,  like  the  group  at  Caltech,  remained 
faithful  to  his  former  pupil.  As  near  as  tbeli 
friends  could  tell,  the  two  men  stayed  m 
close  as  ever.  If  von  Kium&n  went  on  in  hJi 
work  without  Tsien — as  committed  as  he 
was  to  the  security  of  the  West — the  stu- 
dent bore  Ills  master, no  obvious  grudge. 

But  there  Was  no  mistaking  now  Talen'i 
attitude  towtfd  the  United  States  generally. 
As  time  passed,  he  grew  Increasingly  bitter. 
No  one  doubted,  after  the  imprisonment  sod 
the  bearings  and  the  protracted  confinement, 
that  Tslen  yearned  for  the  day  when  he 
could  leave  America  for  good,  and,  among  hit 
friends  almost  no  one  blamed  him. 

But  In  offldlal  circles,  there  seemed  to  be 
only  a  vague  understanding  of  what  his  de- 
partiire  would  mean  and  an  incomprehen- 
sible lndl£Fer«nce  to  doing  anything  about 
It.  Kimball,  Who  In  1961  rose  to  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  ha4  said  that  Truman  never  coa- 
sldered  the  Siatter.  DuBrldge,  who  In  the 
next  Administration  became  the  Presidents 
chief  scientific  adviser,  says  that  Blsenhoirer 
had  probably  never  heard  of  Tslen.  Del  Oner- 
do  thought  Of  Tslen — and  proudly  does.  In 
retirement  today — as  a  trophy  on  bis  wan. 
The  case,  fading  downstream  in  a  bureau- 
cratic chaimel,  seemed  to  be  swept  along  on 
its  own,  as  If  no  ofBclcal  with  real  pomr 
could  Intervene  to  change  Its  course. 
^The  matter  reached  its  quiet  culmination 
in  1956,  a  year  during  which  the  State  De- 
partment discreetly  t^egotiated  with  PeUnf 
the  exchange  iof  Chinese  students  and  schol- 
ars detained  In  this  country  for  American 
missionaries,  ^ucators  and  businessmen  itlll 
held  In  Cbln^.  It  was  also  the  year  in  wliieb 
some  American  fiyers  were  shot  down  over 
China  and  interned.  Whatever  secrets  Tilen 
once  had  stok'ed  In  his  mind  were  by  no« 
believed  outdated.  Though  this  outdatlnf 
In  no  way  Impaired  bis  creative  genlui,  of 
course.  It  presumably  rendered  him  less  dan- 
gerous. Almost  certainly,  Tsien  was  msde 
part  of  an  ui^pubUcized  swap  for  AmericsM 
in  China. 

On  August  4,  1965,  TUen  was  uncere- 
moniously ncjtlfled  by  the  Immigration  Sen- 
ice  that  the  restraining  order  on  him  bad 
been  lifted  and  that  he  was  free  to  lea*a 
TBlen  didn't  even  bother  to  ask  whether  tin 
deportation  order  was  still  In  effect,  and  tM 
government  didn't  volunteer  the  infonns- 
tlon.  But  now  he  cared  no  more  about  «■• 
talnlng  his  honor  an>ong  Americans.  He  wM 
no  longer  lni  erested  In  being  free  to  retnn 


to  the  United  States.  Tslen  wanted  to  get  out. 
Itist'B  all  be  cared  about.  On  September  17, 
after  making  the  rounds  of  his  friends  at 
Oeltech  to  say  a  melancholy  good-bye,  he, 
jm  and  the  two  children  sailed  for  the 
Orient. 

erant  Cooper  was  not  so  indifferent  to 
the  procedures  associated  with  Tsien's  re- 
lease. As  the  Immigration  Service  knew,  he 
'vas  committed  to  appealing  the  deportation 
order  to  the  courts,  whenever  it  might  be- 
eome  applicable.  When  It  did,  Tslen  would 
undoubtedly  have  blocked  the  plan — ^but 
what  mattered  to  Cooper  was  that  the  Im- 
migration Service  never  notlflad  him,  as 
attorney  of  record,  of  the  change  in  Tsien's 
status.  Cooper  learned  of  Tsien's  departxire 
In  the  newspaper  and  was  furious.  He  re- 
jected the  Immigration  Service's  contention 
tt  bad  "inadvertently"  failed  to  keep  Mm  in- 
formed. 

-To  say  that  I  was  shocked,"  he  wrote  In 
a  letter  of  protest,  "...  is  to  put  It  mildly. 
If  I,  as  an  attorney  In  any  proceeding,  were 
to  deal  with  a  client  on  the  opposing  side 
without  notice  to  or  consent  of  the  counsel 
for  the  opposing  side,  I  would  be  subject  to 
Mvcre  discipline  and  probably  even  disbar- 
ment— and  I  do  not  feel  that  an  agency  of 
His  government  is  in  any  different  position." 
Xbe  Immigration  Service  duly  noted  the  pro- 
iHt  and  fll^  it.  Del  Ouerclo  and  his  ool- 
iMgiinn  wore  far  too  pleased  with  their  trl- 
mfh — however  sxUcldal  the  Implications — 
to  wcnry  about  the  vain  gripe  of  a  deportee's 
lawyer. 

It  took  no  special  perception  to  predict  the 
rignlflcance  of  what  Tslen  would  be  doing 
«n  his  return  to  China.  "We  knew  he  wasn't 
fotng  back  there  to  grow  apples,"  DiiBrldge 
srtd.  KlmbeJl,  at  Aerojet  once  again,  finds  Its 
herd  to  contain  his  frustration.  "It  was  the 
itapldest  thing  this  country  ever  did,"  he 
■f*.  "He  was  no  more  a  Communist  than  I 
WM— and  we  forced  him  to  go." 

Certainly  the  Red  Chinese  were  not  naive 
sfeout  what  they  were  getting.  On  his  arrival 
in  Canton,  his  first  stop  on  the  China  maln- 
hcnd,  Tsien  was  greeted  enthusiastically  by 
public  officials  and  a  delegation  of  top  sclen- 
tliU.  At  Peking,  be  was  officially  welcomed 
home  by  the  government,  wined  and  dined  by 
tlM  Tinlverslty  and  deluged  with  honors  by 
Mm  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  Academy,  the 
(OMrmnent's  ehlef  sclenctific  arm,  offered 
htB  the  poet  of  chief  of  research  in  applied 
■eehanlcs.  In  accepting,  Tsien  resumed  at 
ceet  the  work  on  propulsion  and  rocketry 
teiflfa  be  was  doing  at  Caltech.  Now  he  had, 
la  addition,  responsibility  for  supervising 
iMMiGh  in  tbeae  fields  throughout  the 
eoQntry. 

asmewhat  surprisingly  Tslen  did  not  prove 
miusiit  about  taliang  of  his  American  ex- 
VWlences.  He  gave  several  Interviews  for  Red 
<Thttieep  papers,  in  which  he  recounted  past 
•rants  with  remarkable  objectivity  and  ex- 
fNMed  his  own  emotions  with  extraordinary 
Mtostnt.  -I  will  never  target  those  falr- 
■tadsd,  decent  Americans  who  helped  and 
imported  me  during  my  five  years  of  deten- 
tloa  In  the  United  states,"  he  said  of  tils 
Adtech  friends.  "They,  like  aU  ordinary 
IMM-loving  Americans,  are  quite  different 
tNm  the  U.S.  Oovemment.  The  actions  of  the 
DA  Ctovernment  are  not  their  actions.  The 
<Vtn»»t  people  have  no  ill-feelings  toward 
ths  American  people.  We  desire  to  be  friends 
M*  coexist  peacefully."  But  more  astonish- 
1»|  to  read  in  the  Peking  press  was  Tsien's 
dsnlal  that  he  had  ever  been  a  Communist  or 
>»»d  attempted  to  smxiggle  scientific  docu- 
"MU  out  of  the  United  SUtes.  One  would 
bave  beUeved  that  self-interest  demanded 
kit  boasting  of  having  been  a  Bed  agent  all 
»««.  or  at  least  a  Red  sympathiaer. 

Before  long,  however,  reports  coming  out 
tfBMl  China  indicated  that  TUen  was  get- 
Vng  In  the  ideological  swing.  In  January, 
2*7.  tn  accepting  a  major  sdentlfio  award, 
■•  declared  that  American  efforts  to  keep 


him  from  returning  home  had  been  a  vain 
effort  to  undermine  the  "national  defenae 
of  the  fatherland."  Insttart  of  fretting  during 
aU  those  years.  h«  said,  be  had  used  his 
time  acquiring  knowledge  tliat  would  be 
important  to  Chin*.  National  defense,  he 
said,  had  been  his  dominant  thoxight,  unUl 
"the  diplomatic  victory  won  by  China,  when 
I  managed  to  return  finally  to  the  embrace 
of  the  fatherland."  Later  that  year,  Tslen 
showed  a  new  fondness  for  political  doctrine 
and  declared:  "America  has  an  enormous 
scientific  and  technical  foiuulatlon.  but  it 
has  not  brought  any  great  benefits  to  the 
people.  Which,  after  all,  should  we  chooee, 
capitalist  or  socialist  leadership?  Of  course, 
we  can  only  choose  socialist  leadership." 
More  recently,  Tslen  was  recorded  as  saying: 
"Chairman  Mao  has  taught  us  how  to  over- 
come idealistic  and  metaphysical  errors,  how 
to  proceed  from  reality,  how  to  analyze  prob- 
lems in  a  comprehensive  manner  and  how  to 
grasp  the  essence  of  things.  ...  As  long  as 
we  are  able  to  act  In  accordance  with  Chair- 
man Mao's  directives,  victory  will  surely 
belong  to  us." 

Step  by  step  with  his  ideological  develop- 
ment, Tslen  advanced  poUtlcally.  Almost 
from  the  beginning,  he  engaged — like  most 
Clilneee  scientists — in  active  politics.  In  1956, 
he  won  several  honorific  public  offices.  In 
1958,  in  recognition  of  his  support  of  Mao  In 
one  of  the  recurring  sectarian  battles,  he  was 
awarded  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party.  Later  that  year,  be  was  elected  a 
deputy  fmn  the  province  of  Kwangtung  to 
the  National.  People's  Congress,  Clilna's 
nominal  legislature,  and  he  was  reelected  In 
1964.  Meanwhile,  he  was  expanding  his  In- 
fiuence  within  the  national  scientific  hier- 
archy by  acquiring  more  and  more  offices  In 
technical  societies.  Within  the  past  few 
years,  Tsien's  public  statements  Indicate  that 
Ciilna  has  been  looking  to  him  Increasingly 
for  guidance  on  technological  development 
generally.  Still,  It  is  clear  that  Tsien  con- 
tinues to  pursue  his  own  scientific  research 
and  there  Is  a  suggestion,  at  least,  that  poli- 
tics are  for  him  nothing  more  than  a  device— 
as  It  apparently  Is  for  other  Chinese  scien- 
tists— for  buttressing  his  freedom  to  achieve 
his  scientific  ends. 

One  of  Tsien's  old  friends  at  Caltech,  mus- 
ing recently,  said:  "I  sometimes  wonder  how 
he's  able  to  get  along  over  there.  When  he 
was  here,  he  simply  would  not  compromise.  I 
dont  think  that's  a  characteristic  that  can 
be  changed."  Then,  reflecting:  "But  he  was 
always  obsessed  about  doing  things  for 
China.  I  suppose  this  Ideology  Is  nececsary  to 
his  Job.  I  believe  he  feels  what  he's  doing  is 
In  China's  beet  Interests." 

Over  at  Aerojet  the  consensus  Is  less  well 
disposed  toward  Tslen.  "I  think  he's  an  im- 
moral bastard,"  said  one  high  official,  who 
knew  him  well.  "I  believe  we  had  no  right  to 
do  what  we  did  to  blm.  He  was  no  Commu- 
nist when  he  was  here.  But  that  doesnt  mean 
he  has  the  right  to  sell  out.  He's  lost  all  my 
sympathy  for  turning  on  us  the  way  he  has." 

Tslen  himself  has  not  helped  his  <dd 
friends  to  clarify  their  opinions  about  him. 
They  haven't  received  a  word  from  Mm  m 
years.  At  first,  some  of  his  former  colleagues 
at  the  Jet-propulsion  center  received  Christ- 
mas cards,  decorated  with  red  stars.  In  recent 
years,  the  only  news — apart  from  an  occa- 
sional press  dispatch  originating  In  China — 
has  ccKne  from  a  sister  of  Tin's,  living  In 
Brussels.  No  one  has  ever  seen  Tslen  at  a 
scientific  meeting  outside  China. 

This,  perhaps,  explains  why  so  much  effort 
is  still  put  into  Interpreting  the  meaning  of 
two  communications  frcxn  Tslen  which  have 
arrived  in  the  years  since  his  departure.  The 
first  came  on  von  KarmAn's  seventy-fifth 
btrthday  In  1956,  an  occasion  of  p«at  cele- 
bratlon.  Tslen  was  asked  for  a  lettar  for  von 
K&rman's  acrapbook.  In  precise  acrtpt  ha 
answered: 


"On  this  occasion  of  your  Seventy-fifth 
Birthday,  Dr.  von  KArmao,  wliat  woiUd  be 
the  proper  words  for  a  greeting?  SbaU  I 
■peak  about  our  kan>y  days  together  in 
Pasadena.  In  your  house  in  Pasadena?  No, 
that  would  not  be  proper,  for  I  am  not  Just 
your  friend  but,  more  important,  your  stu- 
dent. Shall  I  apeak  about  your  great  contri- 
butions to  science  and  engineering,  and  wish 
you  will  do  more  in  the  forthcoming  years? 
No,  that  would  be  only  a  restatement  of  a 
world-known  fact  and  a  repetition  of  very 
common  birthday  greeting.  I  wish  to  say 
more,  to  say  something  which  may  have  a 
deeper  meaning — because  you  are  my  re- 
spected teacher. 

"I  presume  that  at  the  heart  of  every  sin- 
cere scientist  the  thing  that  counts  Is  an 
everlasting  contribution  to  the  human  so- 
ciety. On  this  point.  Dr.  von  KArm&n,  you 
may  not  feel  as  proud  as  you  might  feel  about 
your  contributions  to  science  and  technology. 
Is  it  not  true  that  so  many  of  the  fruits  of 
your  work  were  used  and  are  being  used  to 
manufacture  the  weapons  ot  destruction, 
and  so  seldom  were  they  used  for  the  good  of 
the  people?  But  you  really  need  not  tinnir 
BO.  Pbr,  since  I  returned  to  my  homeland,  I 
have  discovered  that  there  Is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent world  away  from  that  world  of  U.SJ^.. 
where  now  lives  900  million  people,  more 
than  a  third  of  the  world  population,  and 
where  science  and  technology  are  actually 
being  used  to  help  for  the  construction  of 
a  happy  life.  Here  everybody  works  for  the 
common  dedicated  aim,  for  they  know  only 
by  working  together  can  they  reach  their 
goal  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  In  this 
world,  your  work(s).  Dr.  von  K&rmin,  are 
treasured,  and  you  are  respected  as  one  who 
through  his  contributions  to  science  and 
teclinology  Is  helping  us  to  achieve  a  life  of 
comfort,  leisure  and  beauty.  May  this  state- 
ment then  be  my  greeting  to  you  on  the  oc- 
casion of  your  Seventy-fifth  Birthday." 

No  one  was  quite  sure  what  Tslen  was 
trying  to  say  in  the  letter.  Von  K&rm&n  him- 
self was  offended  by  It.  He  was  not  so  much 
put  off  by  the  political  diatribe  as  by  the 
lack  of  warmth.  He  felt  that  Tslen,  whatever 
the  pressures,  could  somehow  have  trans- 
mitted something  of  the  spirit  of  their  old 
relationship.  But  some  of  von  K&rm&n's 
friends,  who  were  also  friends  of  Tslen,  did 
not  agree  that  any  caUousness  was  Intended. 
They  pointed  to  Tsien's  positive  phrases. 
They  contended  that  for  a  letter  written  un- 
der a  totalitarian  goveriunent,  where  mall  Is 
undoubtedly  read  by  a  censor,  It  was  consid- 
erate and  friendly.  They  maintained  that 
Tslen,  behind  a  thin  veU  of  propaganda  that 
may  have  been  required  of  him,  was  actually 
trying  to  say  something  both  kindly  and 
respectful  to  von  K&roa&n. 

Seven  years  passed  before  another  occasion 
arose  for  word  from  Tslen  von  Karmin's 
death.  Just  before  ills  eighty-second  birth- 
day. As  soon  as  he  heard  the  news.  Tslen 
wired  this  message:  "I  leam  with  deep  re- 
gret the  passing  of  Doctor  von  K4rm4n,  but 
I  believe  he,  as  a  brilliant  scientist,  will  live 
in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us.  We  can  further 
comfort  us  by  knowing  tliat  lils  scientific 
contributions  will  be  acknowledged  by  all 
countries  Irrespective  of  social  systems." 
Once  again,  Tslen  could  not  resist  a  bit  of 
Ideology — but  this  time  everyone  agreed  that 
he  had  been  civil  and  decent  and  liad  said 
the  right  tilings.  It  hardly  mattered,  how- 
ever, since  no  one  heard  from  TWen  agaln.- 
Wlth  yon  K&rman's  death,  TUen  and  his 
friends   ptu-ted,   apparently  forever. 

Still,  at  Caltech,  "Tblen's  memory  Is  a  real 
presence.  His  bocAs  sit  on  the  shelves,  with 
his  personal  inscriptions  on  the  flyleafs.  His 
memos  remain  In  the  filing  cabinets.  His 
course  outlines  are  stIU  i  consul  ted.  His  .bril- 
liant scientific  tows  de  force  continue  to 
thrill  his  old  collaliorators.  Tbt  evenings  with 
Tslen  i^id  Yin,  over  bowls  of  rloe  and  cups 
of  tea,  do  not  cease  to  evoke  no«tnjg)^  Moat 
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of  Talent  frtenda,  to  thte  day.  vtah  blm  waU 
in  Chin*,  mtey  beUvv*  ttat,  tt  tblngi  had 
gone  differently,  be'd  tw  vttli  tbtam  now. 
Tbey  regmrd  bte  reaction  to  tbm  vrenti  tliat 
berell  blm  ••  bunum.  tf  not  laudable^  Tliay 
wlsb  he  were  worldnf  ban  now.  Vor.  quite 
apart  from  tb*  mnn  ftlemrtfhip  Uwy  fa«l 
for  him,  they  do  not  fancy  bivlng  a  mlaaUe 
dropped  on  tbem — nor  would  tbey  take  com- 
fort If  It  h4>pened  to  be  from  IWen. 


TbaiiksfiTiiif  Day  Poem  TruuUted  Into 
AmieiiiaB  by  Rer.  Nerses  Baboorian,  of 
St.  loliB  the  Dhriae  Armeniaa  Apostoik 
Chwcli,  SpriBffield,  Mass. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP  MAHmU'iHUaU'lB 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thanks- 
giving IHiy  has  again  come  and  gone. 
This  holiday  when  we  recount  our  Amer- 
ican blessingB  and  recall  our  American 
heritage  always  has  special  meaning  even 
during  periods  of  stress  and  deliberation 
such  as  we  are  experiencing  now. 

The  Reverend  Nerses  Baboorian.  pas- 
tor of  St.  John  the  Divine  Armenian 
Apo^»llc  Church  in  Springfield,  Mass.. 
has  translated  the  poem  "The  Tending 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  In  New  England." 
for  his  parishioners  in  order  to  enliven 
the  meaixing  of  Thanksgiving  Day. 

His  Armenian  language  translation 
was  printed  in  a  recent  edition  of  Hay- 
astanlats-Yegeghesty,  the  newspaper  of 
the  Armenian  diocese  with  headquarters 
In  New  Toiic,  and  was  distributed 
throughout  the  world  to  acquaint  Ar- 
menians with  the  meuilng  of  the  Amer- 
ican Thanksgiving  Day  observance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  granted 
I  Include  with  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix a  newspaper  story  in  the  Spring- 
field Union  on  November  23  concerning 
Father  Baboorian's  translation  and  the 
poem: 
Local  Pkbst's  Translation  WmELT  Read 

To  point  up  the  meaning  of  Thankaglvtng 
Day,  a  local  priest  haa  tranalated  a  weU 
known  American  Thanksgiving  poem  Into  the 
Armenian  language  and  the  poem  has  been 
distributed  to  parishioners  In  all  Armenian 
cburcbes  throughout  the  world. 

The  Rev.  Nerses  Baboorian,  pastor  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  Armenian  Apostolic  Chiircb, 
64  Dresden  St.,  said  the  poem  was  printed  In 
English  and  In  Armenian  In  a  recent  edition 
of  Hayastanlatz-Yegeghesty,  the  newspaper 
of  the  Armenian  Diocese  headquartered  In 
New  York  City,  and  distributed  tbrotigbout 
the  world. 

The  poem,  titled  "The  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Pathezs  In  New  England,"  was  writ- 
ten by  Felicia  D.  Hemans  who  died  In  1835. 

The  Rev.  Fr.  Baboorian  said  he  was  very 
much  Impressed  with  tbe  poem  and  decided 
to  "share  It"  wltb  bit  parlablonen  by  trans- 
lating It  Into  Armeniaa  and  having  It 
printed  In  both  languages  In  the  local  eburcih 
publication.  It  made  such  an  Impact  that 
the  diocesan  beadquartera  agreed  to  jniblUh 
tbe  poem  In  Its  official  publication  for  world- 
wide dlstrlbuttoo. 

The  poem  reads  ■•  follows: 


**nie  breaklBg  waves  rtaahed  blgb 
On  a  stem  uid  rock-bound  coast. 
And  tbe  wiqDda  against  a  stonny  sky 
Tlialr  glaaf  branches  tossed; 

"And  tbe  hXvy  night  bung  OmA 
TlM  bUls  Mid  watos  o'er, 
When  a  b^nd  ot  exiles  moored  their  bark 
On  tbe  wild  New  England  shore. 

"Mot  as  the  conqueror  ctxnes. 
They,  the  true-hearted,  came; 
Not   with  the  roU  of  the  stirring  drums 
And  the  tfumpet  that  sings  of  fame; 

"Not  as  thejflylng  come. 
In  silence  ttad  In  fear; 

They  sbook  tbe  depths  of  tbe  desert  glomn 
With  their  bymna  of  lofty  cheer. 

"Amidst  tbd  storm  they  sang, 
And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea. 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods 

ranq 
To  the  antbem  of  the  free. 

"The  ocean  eagle  soared 
From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's  foam; 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared, — 
This  was  ttelr  welcome  home. 

"There  were!  men  with  hoary  hair 
Amid  that  pilgrim  band: — 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there. 
Away   froza  their  childhood's  land? 

"There  was  JRroman's  fearless  eye. 
Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth; 
There  was  manhood's  brow,  serenely  high. 
And  the  fl«ry  heart  of  youth. . 

"What  sought  they  thus  afar? 
Bright  Jewels  of  the  mine. 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war? 
Tbey  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine. 

"Ay,  caU  it  holy  groimd 
Tbe  spot  wtiere  first  they  trod; 
They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they 

fovutd — 
Freedom  t4  worship  God." 
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SPEECH 

OF 


FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  B  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monlay.  November  27,  1967 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  next  week  the  people  of 
Finland  wtll  celebrate  the  50th  year  of 
nationhood-  December  6  marks  the  day 
in  1917  wten  the  stalwart  Finns  freed 
themselves  from  domination  of  the  czar- 
Ists.  J 

The  history  of  the  Finns  goes  back  to 
ancient  times  and  contains  large  chap- 
ters of  foreign  oppression.  Yet  the  re- 
sponsible individualism  of  this  people 
never  waned  and  has  manifested  itself 
in  these  last  50  years  in  both  the  internal 
and  international  development  of  the 
country. 

Finland^  "the  land  of  a  thousand 
lakes,"  is  l^own  for  its  hard  work,  its  ef- 
forts to  assure  individual  rights,  and  its 
fiscal  respbnsibility.  Those  characteris- 
tics have  been  continued  in  this  country 
by  the  ttabusands  of  Finns  who  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States. 

During  and  since  World  War  n  Fin- 
land has  utperlenoed  renewed  pressure 
from  Russia.  Nevertheless,  her  policy  has 
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been  one  of  neutrality  and  friendship 
with  all  pec^iles.  and  she  has  succeeded 
In  maintaining  her  Independence  and 
cordial  relatums  with  others.  It  is  fltttng 
tliat  we  should  recognize  Finland's  ex- 
cellent record  as  a  nation  and  wish  her 
many  more  Illustrious  anniversaries,  i 
am  happy  to, support  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  40. 


The  Develop4ieBt  of  aa  Integrated  Treat, 
meat  Program  for  Drag  Dependence  ■ 
Massachnaetts 


ION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  TH01MAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

O^    MASSACRTTSXrrS 

IN  THE  HOI^SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau,  November  28.  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  dnlg  addiction  is  one  of  the 
most  serious! health  and  socUl  problou 
In  our  countib^  today.  It  is  a  complex  dis- 
ease that  requires  complex  treatment 

Recently.  Lawrence  D.  Gaughan,  ad- 
ministrator 6f  the  Drug  Addiction  Re- 
habilitation ^oard  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  delivered  a  speech  at 
the  American  Public  Welfare,  Northeast- 
em  Regional  Conference.  He  described 
the  IntegratM  treatment  program  for 
drug  dependence  in  Massachusetts. 

I  think  thl^  program  Is  worth  examin- 
ing by  my  ^lleagues  from  all  States  in 
the  Union.  It  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal  of  good.J 

I  insert  'h/ar.  Oaughan's  speech  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

Trx  Devklopi^emt  or  ur  iNmaATSD  TruY- 
icENT  Pboor&m  raa.  Dsxto  Depxndencs  '  nr 
MASSACsxjstsrrs 
(By  Lawrence  D.  Oatighan,  Administrator, 
Drug  AddlcUon  Rehabilitation  Board,  Com- 
monwealth Of  Massachusetts,  80  Boylstoo 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.) 

The  treatment  program  ot  tbe  Drug  Ad- 
diction Rebat  llltation  Board  currently  con- 
sists of  three  units — an  inpatient  ward  and 
outpatient  clinic  at  Boston  State  Hospital, 
Department  of  Mental  Health;  an  Inpatient 
ward  and  outpatient  clinic  at  Massacbusetti 
Correctional  Institution,  Bridgewater,  De- 
partment of  Clorrectlon;  and  a  full-time  out- 
patient service  located  at  ao  Whlttler  Street. 
Roxbury,  cond^ucted  by  the  Department  at 
Health  and  Qoepitals,  City  of  Boston.  An 
administrative  office  with  a  research  section 
la  located  in  dpwntown  Boston  at  80  Boylston 
Street.  | 

The  Drug  Addiction  Rehabilitation  Board 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  came 
Into  existence  on  January  16,  1964,  wben 
Chapter  763.  Acts  of  1063,  became  law.  Tbli 
Act  authorized  the  setting  up  of  a  Drug  Ad- 
diction Reha]»llitatlon  Boeu-d  consisting  of 
the  Commlssieners  of  Public  Health.  MentsI 
Health,  and  Oorrection.  The  Director  of  the 
Touth  Service  Division  was  added  to  tbe 
Board  in  I960.  The  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Board  aieo  functions  as  Administrator 
ot  the  total  program.  This  adminlstratln 
structure  offeis  representation  from  tbe  four 
departments  most  concerned  with  the  pano- 
ramic problem  of  dnig  dependence  and,  con- 
currently, also  servee  to  channel  the  resounn 


'  The  generli ',  term. 


(tf  the  four  departments  Into  one  concerted, 
ooordlnated  effort.  Maasachusetta  was  the 
tlilrd  state  In  the  natl<m  to  enact  progres- 
^ve  legislation  for  the  treatment  of  drug 
addicts,  being  preceded  In  1861  by  Oallfpmia, 
and  New  YoA  In  1962.  Maaaachusetts,  how- 
(ver.  was  the  fliet  state  to  Introduce  the  con- 
eept  of  multiple  departmental  representation 
within  the  administrative  structure;  i.e.,  tbe 
Board. 

Tbe  function  of  the  -Board  Is  to  establish 
a  program  for  the  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  drug  addicts  in  Massachusetts,  and 
ahall  further  coordinate  services  and  activi- 
ties of  other  agencies  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  of  its  political  subdivisions  in  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts,  and 
aball  cooperate  with  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  in  developing  and  coordinating 
sacb  a  program.  The  Board  Is  authorized 
to  contract  annually  with  any  of  the  depart- 
ments represented  on  the  Board  in  order  to 
locate  a  treatment  center  within  their  juris- 
diction. The  Board  Is  further  authorized 
to  contract  annually  with  a  hospital  or  other 
Institution  ot  a  public  nature,  or  a  non- 
profit corporation  to  provide  tbe  facilities 
and  services  necessary  for  a  treatment  center. 

Tbe  major  featiu«s  of  the  law  are  the 
following: 

(1)  The  recognition  of  drug  addiction  or 
dependence  as  primarily  being  a  disease. 

(3)  The  act  defines  an  addict  as  one  who 
Is  so  dependent  on  narcotic  drugs  that  he 
loaes  bis  power  of  self-control  and  is  thereby 
a  danger  to  himself  and  to  the  public. 

(3)  The  program  requires  an  interdisci- 
plinary function,  utilizing  physicians,  psy- 
oblatrists,  social  workers,  sociologists,  psy- 
etiologlsts,  public  health  educators,  and 
lawyers. 

(4)  The  law  provides  flexible  civil  com- 
mitment procedures  for  drug  addicts  to  ex- 
tend for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  com- 
mitment period  will  Include  hospitalization 
and  oommvinlty  care. 

(6)  Aftercare:  Close  and  continuing  su- 
pstvlslon  of  the  addict  when  he  Is  returned 
to  tbe  community — to  Include  anti-narcotic 
tKtlng. 

(6)  A  treatment  center  located  In  an  In- 
stitution or  hospital  must  meet  the  follow- 
ing oiterla: 

(a)  It  must  be  physically  disUnct  within 
the  hospital  or  institution  having  its  own 
separate  offices,  ward,  and  identification. 

(b)  It  must  be  directed  by  a  physician 
•Bd  staffed  with  professional  personnel 
trained  in  treatment  and  rehablUtaUon 
techniques. 

(c)  The  pervading  philosophy  and  moti- 
vation of  the  drug  addiction  center  must  be 
one  of  rehabilitation  and  treatment,  not 
merely  of  a  palliative  or  custodial   nature. 

The  concept  to  develop  an  Integrated  treat- 
ment program  under  the  aegis  of  the  Board 
ha*  its  legal  basis,  specifically,  outlined  in 
Section  2  of  the  Act — "The  Board  may  estab- 
lish or  provide  for  the  establishment  of  such 
additional  centers  as  it  may  deem  necessary, 
and  may  transfer  patients  from  one  rehabili- 
tation center  to  another  as  it  is  deemed  ad- 
visable." 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Board 
(1M4-65),  a  total  treatment  program  was 
•ntUned  which  stated:  "Within  the  treat- 
Bent  program,  each  center  or  facility  will 
direct  its  focus  to  a  specific  group  of  addicts 
and  specialize  in  developing  methods  of 
tiwtment  most  appropriate  to  them.  Each 
llMlllty  should  supplement  the  function  of 
tl>t  other,  all  working  within  a  total  Inte- 
pated  effort.  Inpatient  and  outpatient  fa- 
ytles  located  throughout  the  state  will 
■tve  to  Implement  this  program.  This  may 
tadiide  inpatient  treatment  units,  outpatient 
•wvlces,  halfway  houses,  sheltered  work- 
*op«,  day  care  centera,  etc."  Each  treatment 
mit  U  to  be  visible  to  the  public  and  must 
■•  *»l>le  and  capable  of  being  Independent. 

nts  hub  of  this  Integrated  program  Is  the 


Board  functioning  throi^|]i  tlie  admilnletxa- 
tlve  office.  Since  the  iirrrws  ot  the  Drag 
Addiction  Rehabilitation  Board  program  Bee 
in  the  aklllful  Integration  ct  dlfwlflad 
treatment  modalltlee  from  botb  paSMc  and 
non-profit  facllltlee.  It  la  Imperative  that  the 
Board  in  its  actions  and  deUberattona  rafleet 
an  image  of  being  poeiUve  In  outlook,  bal- 
anced in  attitude,  and  judldoua  In  dedalon. 
The  Board  must  also  avoid  a  ''ocie-^>proacb 
mentality."  Ideally,  administration  aaalsta 
the  treatment  units  to  develop  synerglstl- 
cally — supervising  them  for  signs  of  difficulty 
or  need;  providing  support,  consultative  serv- 
Icea  and  research  assistance;  and,  in  some 
instances,  additional  financial  aid  to  develop 
new  techniques  and  projects.  Squally  Impor- 
tant is  that  the  administrative  office  alao  edu- 
cates the  community  in  recognizing  that  tbe 
Drug  Addiction  Rehabilitation  Board  is  an 
intensive-care  program,  not  only  structured 
for  the  purpose  of  treating  addicts,  but  It 
also  must  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  any  other 
existing  drug  addiction  programs  in  the  state. 
The  Drug  Addiction  Rehabilitation  Board 
cannot  function  in  isolation  in  working  with 
drug  addicts  but,  of  necessity,  must  have 
its  own  program  reinforced  and  supplement- 
ed by  the  programs  of  other  existing  com- 
mxmity  resources.  In  addition,  tbe  adminis- 
trative office  must  assume  the  responsibility 
for  pointing  out  therapeutic  gaps  in  the 
total  community  approach  to  drug  addicts. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  Important  respon- 
sibilities of  the  administrative  office  is  to  as- 
sist the  community  to  develop  an  apprecia- 
tion that  since  drug  dep>edence  Is  a  relapsing 
disorder,  suitable  and  realistic  goals  must  be 
set  for  such  a  program.  The  community  must 
accept  drug  addiction  as  a  chronic  Ulness 
with  repeated  remissions  and  relapses,  and 
expect  that  addicts  may  not  be  able  to  "get 
off"  drugs  Immediately,  but  must  be  gradu- 
ally tapered  off  their  habit.  The  cocomunlty 
m\ist  recognize  gradual  abstinence  as  the  first 
step  towards  a  "cure"  rather  than  demand- 
ing Instant  or  immediate  total  abstinence  as 
prereqxilslte  for  work  with  addicts.  With  In- 
tensive treatment  and  care,  the  periods  of 
abstinence  can  be  lengthened  and  ultimately 
extended  indefinitely. 

The  Board,  through  the  administrative  of- 
fice, develops  rules  and  reg\ilations  relating 
to  the  operation  and  management  of  the 
treatment  centers.  The  Intent  of  said  rules 
and  regulations  is  conveyed  to  the  contract- 
ing department  or  hospital  through  the 
terms  of  the  annual  contract.  The  budget  of 
the  Drug  Addiction  Rehabilitation  Board  la 
structured  to  be  "End-Product  Oriented" 
with  major  emphasis  on  achieving  objectives 
in  tbe  program.  Traditional  budgeting  meth- 
ods programmed  in  terms  of  standard  ap- 
propriation categories  is  not  readily  adapt- 
able for  inter-departmental  or  inter-service 
programs.  The  strongest  factor  militating 
against  the  use  of  traditional  budgeting  is 
the  fact  that  respMsnstbHlty  today  for  a  major 
program  is  no  longer  wlthm  the  exclusive 
province  of  a  single  department  but  rather, 
in  varying  degrees,  is  shared  by  all.  This  la 
particularly  so  with  programs  that  fall  within 
the  health,  education,  and  welfare  field. 

The  annual  budget  1^  representative  of 
the  aggregate  planning,  programming,  and 
financing  of  the  total  number  of  facilities 
under  contract  to  the  Board.  Because  of  the 
rapid  changes  in  the  development  of  treat- 
ment techniques  and  modalities  in  the  field 
of  drug  dependence,  the  Board  only  author- 
izes contracts  with  a  department  or  hospital 
for  a  period  of  one  year  at  a  time.  This  al- 
lows the  Bocu'd  flexibility  and  latitude  in 
the  diversification  of  its  facilities  and  saves 
the  Commonwealth  heavy  expendittires  on 
capital  outlay. 

Education  and  Prevention:  In  1963  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  convened  a  Preal- 
dent's  Advisory  Committee  on  Drug  Addic- 
tion and  Abuse  which  reoommended  the 
development  of  extensive  programs  ot  educa- 


tion on  Omg  abuse.  This  action  was  neces- 
atteted  by  the  gross  mldnf  (Hxaatlon  and  mls- 
eonoeptlans  prvralant  in  the  -community  at 
tliat  time  conoemlng  the  abuse  of  narcotics 
and  "dangerooe  drugs. " 

In  tbe  Commonwealth  of  Masaachusetta, 
aa  In  many  other  states,  the  statute  books 
oontaln  a  chapter  pertaining  to  the  subjects 
ot  Instrviction  for  school  students  including 
narooUcs.  Chapter  71,  Section  1  of  the  Gen- 
eral lAws  of  1931  (as  amended  St.  1906.  Ch. 
187)  reads — "Maintenance:  Double  seeelona; 
Subjects  of  instruction — 'In  connection  with 
physiology  and  hygiene  Instruction  as  to  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics  on  the  htiman  system,  and  aa 
to  tuberculosis  and  its  prevention  ahaU  be 
given  to  all  pupils  in  all  schools  lUMler  public 
control,  except  schools  m&mtained  solely  for 
Instruction  In  pekttlcular  brancbes'."  Tlila 
statute  makes  It  mandatory  ttiat  all  actiool 
systems  in  Massachusetts  educate  students 
to  the  "effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics.** 
The  existence  of  this  statute  nulllflea  tbe 
necessity  for  enacting  new  legislation  on  this 
matter. 

Although  Chapter  763,  Acts  of  1963,  au- 
thorizes the  Drug  Addiction  Rehabilitation 
Board  to  structure  educational  programs,  aa 
far  as  school  students  are  concerned,  we  feel 
that  our  fimctlon  shoxild  be  primarily  in  the 
role  of  acting  as  consultants  to  personnel 
in  the  educational  field  and  helping  to 
"teach  the  teachers  to  teach  pupils  about 
drug  dependence."  The  Board  has  primarily 
directed  its  educational  and  prevention  ef- 
forts to  assisting  cities  and  towns  with  a 
high  incidence  of  drug  addiction  and  abuse 
to  develop  local  prevention  programs.  By  co- 
ordinating the  potentials  and  resources  of 
local  citizens,  dvic  groups,  and  service  pro- 
grams, the  Board  feels  effective  results  can 
be  obtained. 

Heavy  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  research 
role  of  the  Drug  Addiction  Rehabilitation 
Board,  authorizing  specialized  research  pro- 
grams on  the  causes  of  drug  addiction.  After 
a  period  of  two  yeairs  experience,  the  role  of 
the  centralized  research  section  has  gradual- 
ly evolved  into  the  foUowing  generic  cate- 
gories: 

(1)  To  provide  administration  with  facts 
and  statistics  neceasary  for  planning  and 
development. 

(2)  To  develop  studies  and  sTirveys  in vefti- 
gating  the  various  aspects  of  the  incidence 
and  distribution  of  drug  dependence  in 
various  population  and  geographic  areas. 

(3)  To  coordinate  the  research  activities 
of  the  treatment  units  of  the  Drug  Addiction 
Rehabilitation  Board  Into  a  total  research 
posture. 

(4)  To  stimulate  the  professional  staff  of 
treatment  units  of  the  Drug  Addiction  Reha- 
bilitation Board  to  initiate  resetu-ch  efforts, 
and  provide  them  with  technical  advice,  as- 
sistance, and  consultation. 

(5)  To  set  up  research  instruments  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Drug  Ad- 
diction Rehabilitation  Board  program  and 
Its  various  treatment  techniques  and 
modalities. 

(6)  To  keep  informed  of  any  major  re- 
search activities  in  Massachusetta  and  in  the 
country;  collecting  and  maintaining  research 
material  on  drug  dependence;  and,  providing 
interested  professional  groups  and  research 
bodies  with  Information  and  consultative 
aervices. 

The  foUowlng  considerations  were  devel- 
oped in  order  to  assist  the  Board  in  the  selec- 
tion of  locations  for  treatment  tmite.  It  was 
appreciated  that  all  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  currently  In  existence  in  tbe 
United  States  at  the  present  time  are  still 
very  much  in  tbe  developmental  stage  and 
that  said  considerations  should  appreciate 
tbU  fact. 

trnder  Chapter  763,  Acts  of  1963,  the  Board 
was  authorized,  aa  before-mentioned,  to 
locate  treatment  facilities  either  in  a  state- 
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supported  Instttntloo,  »  mnnlctpal  hosptUl, 
or  »  non-proat  taoapttel — 

(1)  Ttxmntan,  tar  pnrpoMS  ot  wtiMHrMimm-. 
tetlon  and  re— arch,  treatment  nnlta  should 
b«  "tested  out"  In  eaA  of  tiM  sbowe-mea- 
ttoned  categories. 

(a)  Treatment  units  In  each  of  these  cate- 
gories would  enhance  the  dlvetslflcatlon  oT 
services  offered  the  drug  addict  peculation, 
also,  each  facility  would  have  peculiar  ad- 
vantages  to  specific  types  of  addicts. 

(S)  institutions  or  hospitals  that  had 
demonstrated  motlrstloa  and  Interest  in 
the  drug  addict  problem  and  had  accrued 
some  familiarity  with  said  population  would 
be  high  on  the  priority  list  for  selection. 

(4)  The  geographical  location  ,of  an  in- 
stitution or  hospital  was  to  be  considered, 
synchronizing  the  function  of  the  unit  with 
that  of  its  Inunedlat*  locale.  As  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa-  " 
chusetts,  it  Is  necessary  to  provide  state- 
wide coverage.  Although  a  national  trend  is 
gradually  emerging  of  locating  detoxification 
wards,  halfway  houses  and  aftercare  facili- 
ties in  urban  areas,  and  facilities  servicing 
long-term  patients  in  rural  aresis,  each  state 
must  develop  its  treatment  posture  in  terms 
of  the  peculiarities  of  its  own  drug  addict 
popvilation. 

(5)  Institutions  located  In  rural  areas 
ctistomarlly  have  less  of  a  contraband  prob- 
lem than  those  located  in  urban  areas  where 
drugs  are  mcve  in  evidence  and  can  be  smug- 
gled into  "closed  wards." 

(6)  Affiliation  of  a  hospital  or  institution 
with  a  medical  school,  university  or  college 
must  also  be  considered  when  locating  a 
treatment  unit. 

An  Important  factor  in  the  selection  of 
these  three  sites  was  that  each  of  the  threa 
pctrent  institutions  had  recently  undergone. 
or  was  in  the  process  of  undergoing,  a  re- 
organlaatlon  effecting  the  escalation  of  their 
treatment  standards  and  modalities.  The ' 
Boaxd  was  anxious  to  have  the  treatment 
units  identified  with  other  new  or  recently 
reorganized  Institutions  reflecting  growth 
potential. 

The  first  Drug  Addiction  Treatment  Center 
•nd  Ontpatiant  Clinic  was  officially  opened 
on  Noveoober  9,  19M,  at  Boston  State  Hos- 
pital, Mattapan,  Massachusetts.  This  hos- 
pital was  sheeted  as  the  site  for  the  first 
Drug  Addiction  Treatment  Center  because  It 
met  many  of  the  afore-mentioned  criteria — 
spedfloally,  the  geographical  location  of  the 
hospital  was  excellent,  being  readily  ac- 
cessible to  addicts  residing  in  the  Boston 
area  and  inuoedlately  available  to  public 
transportation.  The  unit  was  to  be  part  ot 
tba  total  program  offered  at  Boston  State 
Hospital,  consisting  of  medical  services, 
laboratory  facilities,  intra-hosplt&l  voca- 
tional opportunities,  twenty-four-hour 
chaplain  service  for  the  three  major  faiths, 
and  la  also  eqtUpped  to  handle  emergency 
oases.  Additionally,  the  hospital  was  an  ex- 
perimentally-oriented boapital  providing 
students  smd  researchers  with  a  stimulating 
and  educational  environment.  The  hospital 
is  also  affiliated  with  Tufts  Medical  School 
and  works  In  close  conjunction  with  local 
universities  and  colleges. 

The  role  of  tbla  first  treatment  unit  was 
to  function  as  an  intensive-care  program 
emphasizing  civil  commitment  and  volun- 
tary admission  procedures  for  persona  having 
a  problem  of  drug  dependence.  The  program 
offered  an  outpatient  clinic  and  an  extensive 
aftercare  program.  Patients  at  the  unit  were 
to  be  accepted  from  a  cross-section  of  the 
population  of  the  Commonwealth  in  order 
that  the  staff  gain  experience  from  patients 
representative  of  all  strata  of  society.  After 
sufficient  experimentation  and  research,  the 
treatment  techniques,  methodology,  and 
modalities  developed  at  the  unit  were  to  be 
broadly  applied  in  the  community  tttrongji 
the  additional  programs  sponsored  by  other 
treatment  unlta. 


•f  tb*  exlsttng  facilities  at  Boa- 
toa  State  Bo^tal  has  Just  twen  completed 
■s  of  Jane  1,  1987,  providing  more  bed  space 
and  hvgsr  owlpiKtlent  facilities.  This  will  al- 
low the  treatment  unit  to  utilize  one  ward 
aaelualvely  for  detoztficatton  and  intensive 
cars  when  the  addict  is  experiencing  with- 
drawal. After  three  or  four  weeks  when  with- 
drawal Is  completed,  the  patient  can  then  be 
transferred  to  a  "night  hospital"  ward  where 
be  can  still  receive  close  supervision  and  con- 
trol, but  his  condition  will  not  necessitate 
intensive  caro.  The  length  of  hospitalization 
of  a  patient  at  Boston  State  Hospital  varies 
with  different  Individuals  and  most  patients 
would  be  plaoed  on  a  "night  hospital"  basis 
for  a  period  c$  several  months  prior  to  their 
complete  rettim  to  the  community,  l^ls 
■leans  the  patient  is  allowed  ground  privi- 
leges or,  in  some  instances,  will  leave  the 
grounds  poesl|>ly  to  be  employed  during  the 
day.  He  wlU^  be  encouraged  to  function 
normally  In  ttie  community  with  the  excep- 
tion that  he  tnust  return  to  the  hospital  in 
the  evening.  Supervision  and  control  of  the 
addict  dtirlng  his  "night  hospital"  phase 
offsrs  him  a«  op^>ortunity  to  l>e  gradually 
eased  into  the  mainstream  of  community 
life.  It  further  allows  him  the  oportunlty  to 
confer  with  biirses  and  other  professional 
help  during  the  evening,  and  to  exchange 
experiences  w|th  someone  who  is  sympathetic 
to  him  and  h^  problem. 

-  In  the  report  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  oti  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse  of 
1963,  It  was  Kcommended  that,  under  ideal 
conditions,  a'  treatment  unit  for  drug  ad- 
dicts should  jbe  located  either  in  a  general 
hospital  undsr  the  supervision  of  a  psychi- 
atric staff,  or  In  a  mental  hospital.  In  setting 
up  the  treati4ent  unit  at  Boston  City  Hospi- 
tal on  Septetiber  1,  1966,  the  Dnig  Addic- 
tion Rehabilitation  Board  was  worlEing 
toward  the  lileal.  It  was  decided,  however, 
that  we  would  Initially  open  the  treatment 
unit  solely  for  outpatient  services.  The  place- 
ment of  a  treatment  unit  In  a  general  hospi- 
tal was  to  evaluate  the  role  and  rehabilitative 
potential  of  $uch  a  clinic  when  geographi- 
cally located 'in  an  url>an  area  with  a  high 
Incidence  of  Clrug  addiction,  and  to  offer  an 
addict  an  ooportunity  to  secure  treatment 
services  volt^tarily  at  an  early  stage  of  his 
illness.  I 

The  clinical  which  Is  open  eight  hours  a 
day,  five  day*  a  week,  offers  the  addict  a  per- 
vasive atmosphere  of  acceptance  and  under- 
standing. Sefvices  at  the  clinic  are  to  pro- 
vide a  general  medical  assessnxent  of  the 
addict,  a  psychological  assessment  to  be 
made  by  a  pAycbiatrist  and,  if  indicated,  to 
be  followed  by  periodic  psycho- therapeutic 
sessions.         I 

The  clinic  Iworks  actively  with  other  com- 
m.unity  resources;  including  police,  courts, 
hospitals,  social  agencies,  etc.  The  clinic  is 
presently  staffed  by  a  full-time  psychiatrist. 
two  full-time  drag  addiction  counselors,  a 
half-time  pa|rchologlst.  a  medical  secretary, 
and  an  atteiflant. 

The  i>lacei»ent  of  the  unit  at  Boston  City 
Hospital  was  further  decided  on  the  baals 
of  the  receet  reorganization  merging  the 
Boston  City  Hospital  and  the  Boston  Public 
Health  Department.  Identification  of  the 
Drug  Rehabilitation  Board  Unit  with  this 
recently  merged  organissatlon  also  realized 
an  afflliatloii  with  two  medical  schools — 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  Tufts  Medical 
School. 

Toving  male  patients  ranging  in  age  from 
18  to  22  customarily  need  a  longer  period  of 
*Mrylng  out*  than  the  usual  addict.  This 
type  of  patirnt  has  presented,  on  occasion, 
dlfflcult  and  disruptive  behavior  at  the 
treatment  u»lt  located  at  Boston  State  Hos- 
pital. It  beeame  obvloiis  that  the  needs  of 
these  yoiing.  aggressive  males  demand  that 
they  be  placed  in  a  facility  which  was 
equipped  to  handle  their  dlfflcult  behavior 
but,  yei,  be  ol  sufficient  size  that  hospitali- 


zation of  the  p4Uent  can  be  malntelned  far 
an  extended  peiftod  of  time. 

In  order  to  t^t  this  type  of  addict,  the 
Board,  on  JanuAry  17.  1967.  (q>ened  a  treat- 
ment unit  at  th^  Massachusetts  Correctional 
Institution  at  ^Mgewater,  a  facility  that  Is 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Deptu'tment  ot 
Correction  but  conducted'  In  conJuncUoa 
with  the  Department  of  Mental  Health.  This 
Institution  is  currently  In  the  process  of  un- 
dergoing a  total  reorganization  in  order  to 
improve  patient  care.  The  treatnaent  program 
at  this  facility  Is  well  structured,  consisting 
of  individual  counseling,  weekly  group 
therapy  meetings  and  the  development  ol  s 
work  program.  Since  this  unit  is  oiily  eight 
months  old,  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. At  the  present  time  we  are  in  the 
process  of  settiag  up  educational  and  voca- 
tional training  programs  since  many  ol  tbs 
addlcte  hospitalized  there  are  school  drop- 
oute.  The  unit  I4  to  remain  small — 25  patients 
Is  the  maximuib  due  to  the  dlfDcult  path- 
ology of  the  patients.  Close  contact  with  tfas 
families  of  the  ftddict  are  maintained  by  tbs 
social  worker  at  the  iinit  and  every  attempt 
is  made  toward  total  family  Involvement  and 
total  family  therapy.  This  unit  lias  also  served 
to  reinforce  the  existing  program  at  Boston 
State  Hospital  ^d  Boston  City  Hospital  bj 
making  available  to  them  a  facility  they  can 
utilize  for  patients  who  are  management 
problems.  With  this  type  of  patient,  after  s 
period  of  Ixospitallzatioa  at  the  unit  st 
Bridgewater  ttiey  can  be  returned  to  tbs 
minimum  seciuflty  at  Boston  State  Hospital 
where  they  can.  be  helped  to  adjust  to  com- 
munity life  un^er  close  supervision. 

This  brief  presentation  has  attempted  te 
outline  the  existing  treatment  program  foi 
persons  with  a  problem  of  drug  dependencs 
In  the  Commonwecath  of  Massachusetts. 
Many  of  the  aspects  of  the  program  have  not 
been  covered  In  this  paper.  The  progran 
needs  further  Implementation  in  terms  of 
additional  treatment  units,  particularly  la 
the  western  part  of  the  state.  We  do  feel, 
however,  that  we  have  set  up  in  Massachu- 
setts a  skeleton,  organizational  structure  that 
will  allow  for  d  variety  of  inventive  ways  to 
help  persons  ^th  a  problem  of  drug  de- 
pendence. We  iJready  have  reason  for  op- 
timism about  ibe  results  of  these  different 
treatment  modalities  with  drug  dependent 
persons.  Our  oommitment  to  any  of  thsst 
treatment  approaches,  however,  is  not  aob  U 
slavish  acceptance.  In  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  we  will  continue  to  exercise  our  imsg- 
Inatlon  and  critical  ability  to  develop 
more  effective  programs. 


SareinS  Mailbaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   KKW   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TvesdaU.  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  DUUSB  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  com- 
ments last  wiek  on  the  Christmas  mail 
rush  and  the  extensive  preparations 
made  by  the  Peet  OfBce  Department  to 
handle  It.  I  called  on  the  public  to  eo- 
CHierate  by  i^ialling  early  this  hoUdsy 
season. 

Even  beforfe  I  made  my  appeal,  the 
Buffalo  EvenW  News  in  my  home  city 
of  Buffalo,  N.lr..  had  led  the  way  by  urg- 
ing its  readers  to  do  just  that. 

Not  only  did  the  Neva  emphasize  tht 
need  for  early  Christmas  mailing,  but  It 
also  made  some  very  cogent  observation 
about  our  present  postal  situation. 


November  28,  1967 
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With  permission.  I  submit  the  text  of 
the  News  editorial  of  November  18: 
SAOGUfa  Bfan.  Bao 

One  reason  the  Post  Office  must  ask  Ameri- 
cans again  this  year  to  mail  their  Christmas 
cards  and  packages  early  is  that — figuratively 
speaking — the  postman's  legs  are  buckling 
under  the  weight  of  his  mail  bag. 

Now  at  82  million  pieces  annually,  the  vol- 
ume of  mail  has  more  than  doubled  in  20 
years,  equal  half  the  world's  total  and  seems 
destined  to  top  100  billion  pieces  by  1976. 

Tet  the  system  responsible  for  handling 
this  soaring  volume  is  often  archaic.  The  vast 
majority  (90  per  cent)  of  federally  owned 
office  space  was  built  In  the  19308  or  earlier. 
Many  postal  operations  are  30  years  behind 
current  technology,  according  to  Postmaster 
Oeneral  O'Brien.  And  despite  advances  made 
With  the  ZTP  code,  the  sorting  of  most  mail  is 
■till  a  peek-and-poke  operation  alongside 
rows  and  rows  of  pigeon  holes. 

"Unless  we  face  up  to  the  need  for  quick 
and  far-reaching  changes,"  Mr.  O'Brien  said 
recently,  "our  postal  service  may  c^Uapse 
under  the  weight  of  the  fast-growing  de- 
mands heaped  upon  it." 

With  deterioration  so  prevalent,  it's  not 
surprising  that  the  post  office  reacte  to  the 
challenge  of  delivering  a  record  nine-billion 
pieces  of  mall  by  Christinas  a  bit  like  Santa 
on  his  big  night:  with  great  longing  to  get 
an  early  start. 

For  the  long  run,  the  department  has  a 
new  Bureau  of  Research  and  Engineering, 
headed  by  former  Buffalonlan  Dr.  Leo  Packer, 
to  design  the  most  appropriate  tyi>es  of  mod- 
amlzatlon.  But  this  large  investment  must  l>e 
pbased  over  the  years.  Meanwhile,  most 
Americans  had  atUl  better  heed  those  plain- 
ttre  poet  office  pleas  to  "mall  your  Christmas 
cards  early  this  ye*rl" 


McCarthyuM  Used  To  Shield  Sabvcrtion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   tOTTISIAITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  28.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
OoiTGREssiONAL  RxcoRO  Of  November  7, 
1967.  and  again  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoRi)  of  November  21, 1  quoted  articles 
dealing  with  subversion  In  high  echelons 
of  our  Government  and  the  modus  oper- 
andi of  the  Individuals  and  agencies  con- 
eeraed. 

"Hie  facts  presented  in  those  articles 
require  investigation  by  authorized  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  with  the  spot- 
Ugbt  of  full  publicity— a  procedure  that 
win  midoubtedly  evoke  a  cry  of  persecu- 
tion as  an  emotional  shield  to  protect 
those  under  Investigation. 

A  most  enlightening  article  by  Fred- 
erick Nelson  on  how  such  smear  weapons 
— M  used  by  subversives  In  the  Philby 
CMe— was  published  in  the  November  25, 
U67,  issue  of  Human  Events,  a  weekly 
newspaper  of  Washington,  D.C. 

As  the  article  should  be  of  interest  to 
»n  Members  of  the  Congress,  especially 
ttjoee  on  investigating  committees,  I 
Wwte  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

■OW  CSIES  OP  "McCAaTHTISM"  An»D  Philbt 

(By  Frederic  Nelson) 
Back  in  1953  Rebecca  Weet  did  a  pair  of 
•nWss  for  the  London  Sunday  Timea  In 
W»«b  she  sought  to  inform  the  British  pub- 


lic that  all  the  talk  they  had  been  hearing 
of  how  the  VSJi.  was  in  the  grip  of  hysteria 
in  the  course  of  which  "people  of  Uberal 
opinions  are  dragged  before  Inquisitorial 
oommlttees  to  t>e  defamed  and  insulted  on 
the  unsupported  evidence  of  informers  of  the 
lowest  character,"  was  a  lot  of  bilge. 

In  the  course  of  her  article  Miss  West  re- 
viewed the  successes  which  the  Communiste 
had  had  in  penetrating  the  American  "(>ower 
structtire,"  and  then  raised  the  question: 
Why  do  people  in  America  and  Britain  de- 
nounce those  who  seek  to  expose  the  Com- 
munists as  "witeh  hunters"? 

Miss  West's  answer  was  this:  "The  imme- 
diate reason  is  the  hypnotic  power  of  the 
word  "McCarthyism" :  the  belief  that  the 
United  States  is  at  present  practically  gov- 
erned by  a  dictator  named  Joe  McCarthy, 
that  be  Invented  and  controls  the  investiga- 
tions and  uses  them  as  the  instruments  of 
his  tyraimy." 

Miss  West  went  on  to  demonstrate  the 
absurdity  of  this  myth  and  added  that  the 
myth  has  been  of  tremendous  use  to  the 
Communists,  tor  one  reason  because  it  caused 
a  large  section  of  the  public  to  "regard  per- 
sons called  before  the  committees  as  delicate 
Davids  braving  a  gross  Goliath,  and  such  of 
them  as  were  Communiste  would  get  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt." 

Despite  Miss  West's  thoughtful  analysis — 
to  say  nothing  of  what  those  of  us  who 
"lived  ttirough  McCarthyism"  could  see  with 
our  own  eyes — the  myth  is  still  routine  doc- 
trine among  liberals  and  is  taken  seriously 
by  too  many  others  who  ought  to  know 
better. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  find  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish  blasting  off  with  the  plain  fabrication 
that  in  the  "McCarthy  era"  to  dedicate  a 
public  library  was  "an  act  of  defiance  and 
protest— defiance  not  of  a  demagogue  in 
Congress  alone,  but  of  the  whole  miasma  of 
suspicion  and  censorslilp  he  had  let  loose 
on  the  country."  This  is  the  kind  of  fiction 
which  liberals  feed  each  other. 

More  disturbing  is  to  find  a  careful  his- 
torian like  A.  L.  Kowse  In  The  ChurchiUa 
comparing  the  anti-Papist  hysteria  in  17th 
Centtiry  England  to  "that  which  the  United 
Stetes  experienced  under  McCarthy."  How- 
ever, in  the  American  edition  of  the  book 
the  phrase  "under  McCarthy"  Is  changed 
to  "a  short  while  ago,"  and  Mr.  Rowse  con- 
cedes that  "there  was  a  certein  amount  of 
Justification  for  this  fear." 

And  howl  Now  we  have  the  Philby  case, 
and  with  it  the  revelation  that  the  belief 
in  "McCarthyism"  Is  not  J\ist  something  to 
argue  about  with  Uberals,  but,  as  Miss  West 
predicted,  a  weapon  which  the  Communiste 
have  used  most  effectively  in  their  effort  to 
paralyze  the  will  of  the  anti-Communist 
West. 

Who  doesn't  recall  the  obscene  perform- 
ances of  liberal  oolumnlste  doing  their  best 
to  be  "persecuted"  by  Sen.  McCarthy  in  order 
to  pose  as  heroic  fighters  in  the  battle  for 
free  speech?  But  how  many  of  \xb  then  recog- 
nized these  exhlbitionlste  as  instrumente, 
willing  or  deluded,  in  the  Communist  plan 
to  blunt  public  authority  In  its  far  from  de- 
termined  effort   to   thwart   the   conspiracy? 

The  extent  of  the  damage  caused  and  the 
nimaber  of  Uvea  lost  because  of  the  success 
of  Soviet  agent  Harold  Philby  in  worming 
his  way  to  the  top  in  British  Intelligence  may 
never  l>e  fully  known.  Through  the  virtually 
unimpeded  operations  of  Philby,  George 
Bltike  and  the  two  dipsodiplomate  Burgess 
and  McLean,  the  Soviet  apparatus  doubtlea 
possesses  an  impressive  dossier  on  Western 
anti-Red  activity,  supposedly  "secret"  and 
otherwise. 

We  do  not  know,  of  course,  how  many 
other  Communist  agente  and  their  local  sub- 
ordinates have  managed  to  carry  on  with- 
out interference  because  government  official- 
dom has  been  healtant  to  act  lest  the  cry 
of  "McCarthyism  I"  be  raised. 


^  In  Great  Briteln,  the  former  Tory  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Macmillan  \ised  McCarthy- 
ism to  explain  the  outery  against  Philby. 
after  our  own  CIA  had  tipped  off  the  British 
on  Philby's  activities.  This  was  as  early  as 
1955,  but  Mr.  MacmlUan  fatuously  dismissed 
the  matter  vrtth  the  stetement  that  there  was 
"no  reason  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Philby  had 
at  any  time  betrayed  the  interests  of  this 
country." 

Old  Boy  network?  Well,  PhUby  and  Mac- 
millan are  both  "public  school"  Old  Boys, 
but  the  more  probable  answer  Is  the  same 
one  that  Mr.  Macmillan  gave  in  another  crisis 
over  a  suspected  spy  (VassaU) :  fear  of  being 
sneered  at  as  a  McCarthylte.  As  Peter  Simple 
of  the  London  Telegraph  put  it,  "the  word 
McCarthyism  [has]  the  paralyzing  effect  of 
nerve  gas." 

It  is  Indeed  a  shocking  indictment  of  lib- 
eralism that  ite  major  contribution  to  "so- 
clal  advance"  was  to  hand  the  Communist 
conspirators  a  defensive  weap>on  probably 
more  potent  than  the  Sth  Amendment's  pro- 
vision against  self-incrimination. 

The  fiction  of  "McCarthyism,"  which  de- 
luded even  some  of  Joe  McCarthy's  coUeaguea 
in  the  Senate,  has  become  a  sort  of  Terror 
operating  against  anybody  in  public  life,  or 
in  the  press  and  education  system,  wrtio  un- 
dertook to  expose  or  frustrate  the  Commu- 
nist drive  to  take  over  the  world. 

It  has  been,  as  Miss  West  wrote  14  years 
ago,  "much  easier,  much  more  popular,  much 
safer,  to  follow  the  middle-class  fashion  of 
today  and  repeat  what  may  or  may  not  be 
true,  but  is  certainly  irrevelant:  that  we  are 
aU  much  superior  to  Sen.  McCarthy." 

It's  all  pretty  humiliating,  but  Americans 
have  a  distaste  for  being  "had"  twice  and 
we  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  experience  a 
New  Wave  of  McCarthyism.  Should  that  hap- 
pen, the  Communiste  might  conceivably  find 
their  erstwhile  liberal  errand  boys  leaUy  ter- 
rified, this  time  terrified  enough  to  refuse  to 
pxill  more  Communist  chestnute  out  of  the 
fire.  Or  is  that  Just  too  naive? 


The  M-16  Rile 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or   OONMBCnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Brig, 
Oen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall  recently  wrote  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Post  which  takes  note  of  the  M-16  rifle 
In  the  war,  and  the  congressional  study 
and  report  it  provoked.  His  article  adds 
much  useful  background  to  the  discus- 
sion and  should  be  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers in  providing  perspective  to  their 
analysis.  I  offer  it  for  the  Rxcord: 
M-16  CBmcisM  Called  SxmanciAi. 
(By  Brig.  Oen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall) 

Following  a  battle,  American  combat  forces 
do  not  systematlcaUy  o(dlect  and  analyze 
the  date  on  how  small  arms  have  functioned. 

The  fact  is  that  they  have  never  done  so. 
The  death  of  dependable  date  on  this  sub- 
ject is  not  more  conspicuous  in  Vietnam 
than  was  the  case  in  Korea  or  In  France  dur- 
ing either  World  War. 

ArtUlerymen,  on  the  other  hand,  insist  on 
knowing.  Any  failure  Is  a  major  event  reqtilr- 
ing  searching  Investigation  and  conclusive 
findings.  The  experte  take  over  and  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  the  fuse,  the  round,  the 
piece  itself  or  hxunan  error  at  the  scene  that 
did  the  damage. 
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TO  fault  Infantrymen  for  being  less  con- 
eemed  about  bow  tbelr  vespons  perform 
would  be  unjust.  The  fact  Is  that  the  aver- 
age Junlcr  leader  Is  so  overloaded  with  poet- 
combat  problems  of  a  more  pressing  nature 
that  he  doesn't  have  time  to  check  out  weap. 
ona  performance  and  methodically  report  It 
to  hl^er  levels.  All  he  knows  about  It  he 
leama  spottlly  because  now  and  then  a  rifle- 
man or  gunner  happens  to  complain. 

Our  average  line  fighter  la  more  likely  to 
be  ashamed  that  his  weapon  failed  in  the 
heat  of  action  tban  so  Indignant  that  he 
Will  report  It.  Tending  to  blame  himself  most 
of  the  time,  he  Is  right  about  half  of  the 
time. 

Due  to  this  lack  of  system,  when  In  time 
of  war  the  characteristics  of  a  basic  weapon, 
such  as  the  M-16  rifle  now  in  use  in  Vietnam, 
are  brought  Into  question,  much  of  what  is 
said  In  its  favor  and  stUl  more  what  is  said 
in  condemnation.  Is  strictly  hearsay.  Opin- 
looa.  whether  that  of  the  users  or  of  the  ex- 
perts, are  substituted  for  data. 

This  la  true  of  the  lurid  stories  about  the 
faults  and  virtues  of  the  M-16  now  appearing 
In  the  press.  It  applies  to  the  more  than  600- 
page  report  by  the  special  subcommittee  of 
CSongreas  that  Investigated  the  M-16  pro- 
grams. Published  several  weeks  ago,  that  in- 
dictment of  the  weapon,  which  charges  that 
the  Army  was  gravely  negligent  In  adminis- 
tering the  programs,  gave  the  impulse  to 
the  renewed  attack  on  the  tlfle  in  the  public 
prints. 

There  Ix  much  solid  and  sensational  stuff 
in  the  report.  Not  less  noteworthy  are  the 
voids  and  otnlssions.  Some  negative  charac- 
teristics of  the  M-ie  as  a  military  arm  are 
overlooked  altogether.  Where  the  report  deals 
with  user  experience  during  combat  in  Viet- 
nam, there  is  a  painful  sutwtitution  of  bear- 
say  and  some  spot  checking  for  careful  col- 
lection of  hard  evidence  across  the  board. 

The  data  was  available.  The  Congressmen 
did  not  dig  hard  enough.  How  the  M-16  per- 
formed throug;h  all  but  one  major  campaign 
In  1968  and  the  early  winter  of  1967.  and 
approximately  40  battallon-slze  or  patrol  ac- 
tions, is  on  record.  Where  and  why  weapons 
failed  is  also  known. 

For  example.  In  the  fight  last  Dec.  26.  all 
M-16b  within  two  Infantry  companies  from 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division  failed.  However,  that 
was  a  special  situation  due  to  a  storm.  Nearly 
all  of  the  machine  guns  also  malfunctioned, 
as  did  moat  service  pistols. 

In  operation  Paul  Revere  IV  along  the 
Cambodian  border  in  early  December,  with- 
in three  rtfle  companies  of  the  4th  Infantry 
Division  there  was  25  to  30  per  cent  failure 
of  the  M-16.  The  weather  was  not  unusually 
Inclement.  These  units  did  not  have  clean- 
ing kits  for  the  M-168  at  the  time  and  com- 
noandera  tended  to  believe  that  with  their 
arrival  the  problem  would  work  Itself  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  record  also  shows 
that  throughout  the  big  battles  of  the  1966 
suomier.  during  the  southwest  monsoon,  the 
performance  of  the  M-16  In  the  central  high- 
lands was  ahnoBt  beyond  faulting.  Troops 
rated  the  weapon  wholly  reliable. 


>NAL 


RadUtioB  LeculatioB:  Importaat  for  the 
Pd»Uc  Heaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  WrOTaa 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  21, 19S7 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ovenrtielmtng  support  for  HH.  10790. 
tlie  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 


Safety  Act  of  1967,  did  not  ionize  with 
the  conclusion  of  hearings  In  October. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  received  corre- 
spondence expressing  support  and  the 
need  for  this  legislation  from  many  dls- 
tingiiished  representatives  of  the  scien- 
tific community,  and  several  notable  or- 
ganizations as  well.  And  this  is  not  to 
mention  the  volume  I  have  received  from 
concerned  Individuals  throughout  the 
country. 

I  would  ^Ice  to  take  the  privilege  of 
inserting  in: the  Record  but  one  of  these 
letters  of  su|>port,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  from 
Walter  S.  Snyder,  president  of  the  Health 
Physics  Society. 

The  lettee  is  as  follows: 

tBXALTH  PRTSICS  SOCIXTT, 

I  November  IS,  1967. 

Hon.  Paui.  Ot^Iogixs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Deax  Sir  :  I  am  writing  to  you  as  President 
of  the  Health  Physics  Society  to  express  the 
support  of  that  Society  for  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Bill  H.R.  10709.  The  Health 
Physics  Society  has  approximately  3000  mem- 
bers who  ara^  for  the  most  part,  engaged  in 
radiation  protection  as  a  profession,  either 
full  or  part  time,  and  is  thus  the  organiza- 
tion most  representative  of  the  views  of  the 
profession.  Tlie  Board  of  Directors  of  the  So- 
ciety recently  considered  the  above  Bill  and 
agree  that  lt»  objectives  and  the  implementa- 
tion the  Bill  provides  for  them  are  timely  and 
Important  for  the  public  health  and  urge  the 
prompt  enaclbaent  of  the  BUI. 
Very  t^y  yours, 

Waltbi  S.  Smtdkx, 

Prc*idenf. 
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To     reathe  Withoat  Fear 


EXTE  ^SION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    ICAXTLAm 

IN  THE  HC  lUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesiay.  October  31,  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Posi  observed  last  week,  after 
President  Johnson  signed  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967,  that  for  the  first  time  Amer- 
ica has  a  cotnprehensive  plan  for  setting 
and  enforcing  standards  for  clean  air. 

Progress  now  depends,  as  the  Post  says, 
"on  how  sariously  the  States  take  the 
new  duties  the  new  law  gives  them,  and 
how  vigorously  the  Federal  Government 
pushes  Statps  which  lag." 

I  want  t<^  emphasize  the  steps  which 
will  be  taketi  under  the  new  law: 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  define  the  atmospheric 
areas  of  th^  Nation  and  will  outline  air 
quality  conttrol  regions. 

Air  qualitQr  standards  will  be  developed 
and  applied  on  a  regional  basis.  Each 
State  will  be  expected  to  develop  stand-, 
ards  for  it|  portion  of  the  region. 

If  a  Stat*  falls  to  establish  standards, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  see  to  it  that  standards  are 
set.  A  hea4ng  board's  decision  will  be 
binding.      ] 

States  wfl  be  expected  to  assume  the 
primary  responsibility  for  applying  the 
air  quality  standards.  If  they  do  not, 
the  Secretary  can  begin  abatement 
action. 


Mr.  SpeakQT,  the  President  has  de- 
clared the  American  people  have  a  "right 
to  air  that  tliey  and  their  children  can 
breathe  without  fear."  Tlie  Post  editorial 
8upix>rt8  his  iitand: 

To  BxiATHx  WiTBOtrr  Fxab 

The  Air  Quail  ty  Act  of  1967  gives  the  coiui- 
try,  for  the  first  time,  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  setting  and  enforcing  standards  for  clean 
air.  In  theory  this  Is  a  great  advance.  Wheth- 
er It  is  also  an  advance  In  practice  will  de. 
pend  on  how  serioixsly  the  states  take  the 
duties  the  new  law  gives  them,  and  hov 
vigorously  the  Federal  Oovernment  pushes 
states  which  la^. 

The  standard^  refer  to  "ambient  air  qual- 
ity"— the  over-all  level  of  poUution — in  % 
given  intrastatii  region.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  to  hive  the  Industry-by-indiistry 
"emission  stance  ards"  which  the  Administra- 
tion sought.  Ttese  would  have  allowed  pin- 
pointing of  pollution  responsibility.  But 
Federal  officials  now  have  authority  to  define 
regional  alrbheds  and.  In  a  pollution  emer- 
gency such  as  that  which  struck  New  Tork 
last  Thanksgiving,  to  restrict  industry  and 
travel  within  a  region. 

Of  the  $362  lillllon  newly  authorized,  (las 
million  is  explicitly  for  research.  A  citizen 
who  looks  at  SIthy  waste  belching  from  s 
smokestack  mar  wonder  whether  "research' 
Is  not  a  euphei^ilsm  for  IrresponsibiUty.  The 
fact,  however,  is  that  the  technology  of  meas- 
urement and  C(>itrol  Is  still  deficient. 

Much  can  beldone  through  research,  pub- 
lic pressure  and  industry  awareness  to  decon- 
taminate air.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the 
problem  becomes  economic.  Public  policy 
has  yet  to  be  set  on  how  the  polluter  and  tbe 
public  should  split  the  expense.  Water  pol- 
lution Is  easier  in  this  regard;  much  of  it  ii 
duia  to  municipal  waste  and  Washington  can 
help  attack  it.  as  it  has.  by  Federal  granti 
to  munlclpallttee.  But  the  country  Is  not 
ready  to  authorize  Federal  grants  to.  say. 
Pepco.  a  noted  [local  air  polluter.  Federal  aU 
for  incinerators  and  landfills  would  help  but 
private  pollution  would  remain.  Tax  incen- 
tives may  be  tae  answer;  It  has  l>een  in- 
adequately explored. 

MeanwhUe  tlkere  Is  the  danger  that  Con- 
gress wUl  not  appropriate  the  full  amount 
authorized  for  (leaner  air  and  that  the  Budg- 
et Bureau  wlU  not  approve  the  spending  ol 
all  appropriated  funds.  The  latter  menace  i« 
greater.  The  Budget  Bureau  should  recall  one 
particularly  notable  expression  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can people's  'Vlght  to  air  that  they  and 
their  children  tan  breathe  without  fear." 

The  speaker:;  President  Johnson. 


Preserviiig 


Oar  Nation's  Resoorcei 


EXTEN!  (ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ipERBERT  TENZER 

or  NXW    TOUE 
IN  THE  HODISE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdai.  November  28.  1967 

Mr..  TENZI R.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ervation of  tlie  Nation's  valuable  natural 
resources  for  future  generations  is  » 
subject  to  wh^ch  Consrress  has  and  must 
continue  to  dtevote  more  attention. 

Whether  Itlbe  a  national  seashore— or 
the  preservation  of  the  redwoods — or  tbe 
valuable  coastal  wetlands  of  Long  !>• 
land — our  refiainlng  natural  recreation 
and  conserv^tlMi  areas  must  be  pre- 
served in  pMpetuity  tor  the  benefit  ol 
the  people.  T  le  people  must  be  protected 
from  tbe  ever  -present  temptation  to  retp 


pioflts  through  the  destruction  of  these 
doable  natural  resources. 

Itie  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
fisheries  Committee  has  made  a  slgnlfl- 
eant  contribution  to  the  achievement  of 
this  goal  by  reporting  HR.  25  to  study 
and  preserve  the  Nation's  estuartne 
sreas. 

This  bill,  which  I  was  privileged  to  co- 
gponsor  with  our  distinguished  colleague 
ftom  Michigan,  the  Honorable  John 
DDfCELL,  authorizes  a  2-year,  $1  millim 
biTentory  and  study  of  the  Nation's  es- 
tuaries. The  bill  further  authorizes  the 
geeretary  of  Interior  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  State  of  New  York 
and  local  governments  to  manage  and 
preserve  16,000  acres  of  wetlands  on  the 
aouth  shore  of  Long  Island. 

The  importance  of  this  legislation  as 
it  sflects  Long  Island's  natural  resources 
It  in  the  development  of  a  new  concept — 
that  of  cooperative  management  agree- 
maits— strictly  voluntary — rather  than 
bgr  the  Federal  acquisition  of  lands  al- 
ready in  public  ownership. 

There  should  be  no  need  to  expend 
Federal  funds  to  acquire  lands  for  con- 
servation purposes  when  such  land  is 
owned  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision, 
ER.  25  as  reported  authorized  and  en- 
ables the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
negotiate  with  the  State  of  New  York 
and  local  goverimients  in  an  attempt  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  permanent  pres- 
erration  and  management  of  these 
valuable  wetlands.  Nothing  In  the  legisla- 
tion compels  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ments to  enter  Into  such  an  agreement. 
I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  there 
lino  element  of  Federal  control  Involved 
Id  tbe  legislation.  ' 

The  Importance  of  Long  Island's  wet 
lands  has  been  outlined  in  great  detail 
during  committee  hearings  held  in  1966 
and  again  in  1967.  The  need  to  preserve 
Vbaa  Is  clear.  The  Interior  Department, 
to  a  Joint  study  with  the  New  York  State 
OoQservation  Department  of  the  Long 
Island  coastal  wet  lands,  1961,  called  the 
tfaen  remaining  16.000  acres  "the  most 
important"  wetlands  area  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States.  Because  of  the  extensive 
studies  heretofore  made  with  respect  to 
the  Long  Island  coastal  wetlands  area — 
an  exception  was  made  in  the  legislation. 

In  order  to  determine  the  feasibility 
ct  authorizing  preservation  agreements 
In  other  areas  of  the  Nation,  H.R.  25  au- 
thorizes an  inventory  and  study  of  the 
Nation's  estuaries  thus  it  will  be  possible 
to  select  those  most  appropriate  for  per- 
nanent  protection.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  Instructed  to  report  to  the 
Congress  in  January  1970  by  which  time 
tbe  results  of  other  studies  and  recom- 
mendations for  additional  eireas  will  be 
araOable. 

jcall  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
•  wcent  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
WW  York  Times,  November  15,  1967.  I 
pace  the  text  of  the  editorial  In  the  Rec- 
on  at  this  point  for  the  Information  of 
ay  colleagues: 

Thx  Last  Wobo 

_J?*  ^y.  estuaries  and  coastal  wetlands 
™«w  the  fresh  waters  of  a  river  meet  the 
■••of  the  sea  were  once  crucial  in  the  evo- 
2*»  of  man.  For  other  species,  they  are  still 
«•  survival  sons.  Here  nearly  two-thirds  of 
"•  nation's  commerdally   valuable   flnflsh 


and  whelUMi  qiawn.  Here  are  found  oysten, 
shrimp,  dams  ami  crabs.  And  bars  water 
birds  live  and  migratory  birds  rest  cm  their 
Joomeys. 

Human  lietnga,  forgetful  ot  their  own  paat 
and  heedless  of  the  welfare  of  other  ^>ecles. 
think  of  swamps  and  marshes  as  wastelands. 
Tixej  mistakenly  believe  that  oceans  and 
rivers  can  absorb  an  infinite  amount  of  abuse. 
So  It  is  that  they  pollute  the  waters  and 
destroy  estuaries  and  adjoining  wetlands  by 
dredging  and  fiutng. 

The  Hovise  Conunittee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  is  now  cotuiderlng  a  bill 
by  Representative  Dingell  of  Michigan  to 
authorize  an  inventory  of  the  nation's  estu- 
arine  areas  by  the  Interior  Department. 

Originally,  his  bUl  was  more  ambitious.  It 
Included  a  requirement  that  those  seeking  to 
dredge  or  flU  would  have  to  obtain  a  permit 
front  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  But  the 
sand  and  gravel  companies,  the  real  estate 
developers  and  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress mounted  a  successful  lobbying  cam- 
paign to  Insure  that  their  perennial  ally,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  wUl  retain  the  final 
power  of  decision. 

Despite  this  drastic  downward  revision  In 
subcommittee,  the  bill  Is  stiU  of  some  value. 
It  authorizes  the  first  comprehensive  study 
of  estuaries.  Where  wetlands  are  already 
under  local  public  control,  as  In  parts  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Long  Island,  a  provision 
sponsored  by  Representative  Tenzer  of  New 
York  would  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  provide  Federal  administration  if 
the  localities  agreed.  Federal  supervision  is 
the  most  effective  barrier  against  pressures 
by  the  developers  on  vUlage  and  town 
officials. 

As  the  public  comes  to  understand  better 
the  unique  value  of  estuaries  and  coastal 
wetlands,  the  time  draws  nearer  when  long- 
term  ecology  rather  than  short-term  eco- 
nomic interests  have .  the  last  word  on  this 
significant  part  of  man's  envlromnent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  25  will  be  brought  to 
the  House  floor  under  a  suspension  of 
the  rules  on  December  4,  1967.  Last  year 
a  more  controversial  version  of  the  legis- 
lation narrowly  missed  passage  under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  when  208  Mem- 
bers voted  In  favor  of  the  bill  and  108 
voted  against  the  measure.  See  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  October  3. 1966,  page 
23909. 

The  present  bUl,  HM.  25,  omits  all  ref- 
erences to  a  veto  over  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  requires  further  con- 
gressional approval  before  other  estua- 
rine  areas  of  the  Nation  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  management  agreements. 

The  Interior  Department  has  re- 
quested passage  of  HM.  25  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  expressed  no  ob- 
jection to  the  legislation.  I  lu'ge  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  review  H.R. 
25  as  reported  and  to  add  their  support 
to  this  measure. 


Democratic  NatioBal  Committee  Deputy 
Chairman  Address  te  Mississippi  Yoang 
Democrats 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or   MICRKIAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27.  1967 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  the  able  and  distinguished  deputy 


chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  Mr.  Louis  Martin,  recently 
addressed  a  group  of  Young  Democrats 
in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Martin's  political  skUl  coupled 
with  a  lifelong  concern  with  the  rights 
of  Negroes  and  other  minorities  in  Amer- 
ica is  well  known  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Demxxiratic  Party.  His  speech  in  Missis- 
sippi centered  on  the  very  important 
matter  of  giving  all  minorities  both  the 
equal  right  and  full  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  Democratic  politics  through- 
out the  country. 

Under  imanimous  craisent  I  insert  into 
the  Record  Mr.  Martin's  very  timcdy  ad- 
dress to  the  Mississippi  Young  Demo- 
crats, and  urge  that  it  be  heeded  by  all 
Democrats,  of  all  ages,  throughout  these 
United  States: 

Reicakks  bt   Louis  MAKmr,  Dbpdtt  Chaib- 

MAN,   DCMOCaATIC  NaTIONAX.  ComtTTT^,   AT 

TBE  TouNo  Democsatic  Clubs  or  Miasis- 
siFPi,  Jacksok,  Miss..  Sipman  SO,  198T 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  Invited  to 
participate  in  youi  deUberattons.  I  am  happy 
to  be  here  and  to  bring  you  greetings  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  John  Bailey,  and  his  associates 
in  Washington. 

We  have  been  thrilled  and  excited  by  what 
we  have  heard  of  the  work  of  tbe  Young 
Democrats  of  Mississippi  In  recent  months. 
You  are  not  only  dreaming  about  a  new 
and  better  day — and  dreaming  is  Important — ■ 
but  you  are  coming  to  gripe  with  reahtles. 
You  are  hard  at  work — working  to  make  de- 
mocracy and  the  true  American  way  ol  life 
meaningful  to  all  citizens  without  regard  to 
race  or  color. 

The  American  genius  Is  being  tested  today 
as  it  was  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
by  the  problem  of  the  relationship  between 
the  races.  This  testing  is  not  sectional  but 
nation-wide.  I  do  not  need  to  review  tbe 
events  of  this  summer  nor  dweU  on  the  depth 
and  magnitude  of  the  problems  we  face. 

Despite  all  the  storm-clouds  and  pessi- 
mism, I  believe  that  if  I  as  a  Negro  oould 
choose  a  time  to  be  bom,  this  is  tbe  most 
promising  and  propitious  moment.  We  have 
a  national  Government  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  greatest  Southerner  In  American 
history.  President  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson. 
Lincoln  emancipated  Negroes  by  proclama- 
tion but  Johnson  is  emancipating  Negroes 
and  Whites  in  fact  from  the  enslavement 
of  dead  Ideas,  dead  concepts  and  a  dead 
past. 

Last  Friday  In  the  White  House.  President 
Johnson  told  a  group  of  nationality  leaders 
that  all  our  efforts  have  been  toward  one 
end:  "To  free  men  from  tyrants  who  seek  to 
control  them.  Some  tyrants  are  political;  and 
we   take  up   arms   against   them.  But  there 

are    other    tyrants:    ignorance — 111   health 

poverty — and  dlscrtmination.  Each  of  these 
has  the  power  to  enslave.  Each  must  be 
fought  by  a  decent  society.  Each  can  and 
wiU  be  overcome.  We  have  a  tremendous 
confidence  In  ourselves — ^In  ova  capacity  te 
surmount  any  obstacles — ^remove  any  injus- 
tice, settle  any  issue." 

Let  tis  focus  for  a  moment  on  one  issue 
which  touches  us  directly  as  Democrats  and 
which  we  must  settle.  The  headline  story  of 
the  1964  Convention  in  Atlantic  City  revolved 
around  the  seating  of  delegates  from  Missis- 
sippi. As  a  result  of  that  contest  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  was  given  a  clear 
mandate,  racial  barriers  to  full  participation 
In  party  affairs  at  every  level  must  be  abol- 
ished. 

To  this  end  on  July  26  this  year  Governor 
Richard  Hughes,  Chairman  of  our  Special 
Eqiial  Rights  Committee,  addressed  a  letter 
and  memorandum  to  all  party  chairmen  In  aU 
the  states.  The  Governor  wrote:  "The  Com- 
mittee Interprets  Its  mandate  as  insuring  mi 
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equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  Party  af- 
fairs for  all  Democrats  of  all  States  regardless 
of  race,  oolor,  creed  or  national  origin.  Wlille 
tbe  Ootnmlttee  tu»  agreed  tbat  a  quota  sys- 
tem for  delegatloiu  is  not  feasible  In  practice, 
it  la  determined  to  make  certain  that  aU  dele- 
gations to  tbe  1968  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention axe  broadly  representatlTe  of  tbe 
Democrats  of  tbe  State.  In  tbe  event  tbat 
tbere  sbould  be  violation  of  tbe  1964  resolu- 
tion by  tbe  Party  of  any  State,  tbls  Commit- 
tee will  recommend  tbat  tbe  Credentials 
Committee  declare  tbe  seats  to  be  vacant  and 
fill  tboee  seats  wltb  a  delegation  broadly 
representative  of  tbe  Democrats  of  tbat 
State." 

Attacbed  to  tbe  letter.  Governor  Hugbes 
sent  tbe  following  memorandum  wblcb  be  de- 
scribed as.  "Some  basic  elements  In  enabling 
voter  participation  In  Party  affairs." 

"1.  AU  public  meetings  at  all  levels  ot  tbe 
Democratic  Party  In  eacb  State  should  be 
open  to  all  members  of  tbe  Democratic  Party 
regardleas  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin. 

"3.  No  test  f<»r  membersblp  in,  nor  any 
oatbs  of  loyalty  to,  tbe  Democratic  Party  In 
any  State  sbould  be  required  or  used  wblcb 
bas  tbe  effect  of  requiring  proet>ective  or  cur- 
rent members  of  tbe  Democratic  Party  to  ac- 
quiesce In.  condone  or  support  discrimination 
on  tbe  grounds  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

"3.  Tbe  time  and  place  for  all  public  meet- 
ings of  the  Democratic  Party  on  all  levels 
sbould  be  publicized  fully  and  in  sucb  a  man- 
ner as  to  assure  timely  notice  to  all  Interested 
persons.  Sucb  meetings  must  be  held  in  places 
accessible  to  all  Party  members  and  large 
enough  to  acconmiodate  all  Interested  parties. 

"4.  The  Democratic  Party,  on  all  levels, 
should  support  tbe  broctdest  possible  regls- 
ttatlon  without  discrimination  on  grounds  of 
race,  ooIot,  creed  or  national  origin. 

"6.  The  Democratic  Party  In  each  state 
should  publicize  fully  and  In  sucb  manner 
as  to  aaaure  notice  to  all  interested  parties 
a  full  description  of  tbe  legal  and  practical 
procedures  for  selection  of  Democratic  Party 
oflloers  and  representatives  on  all  levels. 
Publication  of^theee  procedures  sbould  be 
done  In  such  fashion  that  all  prospective 
and  current  members  of  eacb  state  Demo- 
cratic Party  wlU  be  fuUy  and  adequately  In- 
formed ot  tbe  pertinent  procedures  In  time 
to  participate  in  eacb  selection  proced\u« 
at  all  levds  of  tbe  Democratic  Party  organ- 
ization. 

"8.  Tlie  Democratic  Party  in  each  State 
should  publicize  fully  and  in  sucb  manner 
as  to  assure  notice  to  all  Interested  parties 
a  complete  description  of  tbe  legal  and 
practical  qualifications  for  all  officers  and 
repreaentatlvee  of  tbe  State  Democratic 
Party.  Sucb  publication  sbould  be  done  in 
timely  fashion  so  that  all  prospective 
candidates  or  applicants  for  any  elected  or 
appointed  position  within  eacb  State  Demo- 
cratic Party  will  have  full  and  adequate 
opportunlity  to  compete  for  office." 

We  Intend  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
the  1064  Convention. 

We  cannot,  however,  perform  the  moat 
Important  function  of  all — tbe  participation 
of  citizens  in  tbe  Democratic  process — be- 
cause that  Is  up  to  you.  No  matter  bow  many 
committees  are  set  up — ^no  matter  bow  many 
gulde-llnas  are  established — and  no  matter 
how  many  stattaoents  are  issued  and  well-ln- 
tentloned  pronouncements  are  made — It 
will  all  be  to  bo  avail  if  you  fall  to  meet 
the  most  Important  challenge  of  all — ^par- 
tic^jatlon  and  organization.  It  is  here — In 
MlMiMlpirt^Uiat  tlie  fight  to  end  injustice, 
discrimination,  and  oppression  must  be  won 
— and  you  are  the  only  people  tbat  can  win 
It. 

Tbe  time  bas  oome  when  tbe  black  man 
can  DO  longer  tolerate  and  endure  the  yoke 
of  MOODd  elaae  dtlnnatalp — and  the  white 
man  wtM>  dares  to  apeak  cot  against  injustice 
will  no  longer  suffer  the  soom  and  intlmlda- 
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tlon  of  blgojts  and  racists.  Together  you  can 
bring  a  new  day  to  Mlaslastppt — a  day  In 
vrtilcb  all  men — regardlees  of  race,  creed, 
color  or  stt^on  in  life — can  enjoy  tbe  sun- 
shine of  tr#edcm — and  you  can  take  pride 
In  the  role  you  have  played  In  the  realiza- 
tion of  tbat  day. 

I  have  followed  wltb  great  Interest  the 
activltiee  of  tbe  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
MSflslasli^l-^and  helped  when  and  where 
I  could.  I  am  greatly  enco\iraged  by  what 
I  have  seen  here  today.  I  can  remember  the 
day,  not  to  long  ago,  when  men  like  Aaron 
Henry,  Medgar  Evers,  Charles  Evers,  James 
Silver  and  Boddlng  Carter  stood  virtually 
alone — and  jnow — to  see  what  you  are  doing 
— brings  a  ibellng  of  pride  and  hope  beyond 
my  fondest  dreams. 

I  know  tint  you  will  be  equal  to  the  great 
challenge  tliat  Is  yours — and  I  know  that 
your  accomplishments  will  Ught  tbe  way 
and  open  tbe  door  for  many  generations  to 
come  in  Mississippi  and  throughout  tbe 
South.  I  only  hope  tbat  you  will  keep  your 
eyes  and  your  hearts  and  your  minds  on 
the  larger  goals  which  are  so  important  to 
tbe  future  pt  not  only  your  State  and  your 
region,  but  Indeed  to  tbe  entire  nation. 

Do  not  let  internal  strife  split  your  ranks 
and  dampea  your  spirits — and  don't  substi- 
tute the  p<»tlcs  of  personalities  for  the  pol- 
itics of  reaspn  and  conviction.  You  will  find 
that  forces  'of  all  kinds,  both  internal  and 
external,  will  seek  to  divide  you,  to  dissuade 
you,  to  bu^  you,  to  Intimidate  you,  and  to 
diminish  y*ur  effectiveness.  Tbe  next  few 
years,  will  be  a  time  of  testing  for  all  of 
you,  both  iadlvldually  and  as  a  political  or- 
ganization. You  must  m%et  tbat  test  with 
resolution  and  dedication — always  remem- 
bering that  in  unity  there  is  strength.  You 
must  seek  to  expand  your  numbers — to  at- 
tract new  voices  to  your  cause — and  to  keep 
yoiir  doors  open  to  all  tboee  who  see  tbat 
great  new  day  dawning  in  Mississippi — and 
who  want  to  be  part  of  it.  Black  men  have 
bad  the  door  to  tbe  councils  of  leadership 
and  decision  too  long  closed  in  their  face, 
to  Indulge  In  the  same  kind  of  thing.  You 
are  organizing  In  order  to  open  that  door — 
or.  If  ^necessary — to  kick  it  down — for  all 
time  to  come.  Let  no  man — Black  or  White — 
ever  cloee  Hhat  door  again.  Serve  notice  on 
your  fellow  citizens  that  all  men  are  wel- 
come in  tbe  councils  of  this  Party — and  tbat 
the  criteria  upon  which  all  will  be  Judged 
and  leadership  chosen — will  be  on  tbe  basis 
of  ability  and  reason  and  conviction  and 
justice.  Wliat  you  are  btilldlng  must  be  a 
lasting  thing — built  on  a  solid  foundation — 
not  on  prejudice  or  greed  or  revenge  or  fear 
or  intlmldwions.  When  you  leave  this  con- 
vention— leave  it  with  a  sense  of  pride  and 
unity — keeiilng  in  mind  tbe  larger  goal — 
tbe  establishment  of  a  new  political  system 
which  wlU  endure  and  in  which  and  through 
which  tbe  voices  of  all  the  people — Black 
and  White— can  tmd  will  be  beard  and 
heeded. 

Speak  with  one  voice,  one  heart,  and  one 
mind — and  tell  your  brothers  and  sisters — 
Black  and  White — In  the  Delta  and  on  tbe 
Oulf  Coast«-ln  tbe  Plney  Woods  and  in  the 
cities  and  l|owns — that  a  new  day  is  coming 
In  Mississippi — and  tbe  time  bas  come  to 
jcrfn  up,  slgli  up,  register,  and  vote — and  tbe 
time  bas  cotae  to  be  beard 
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Abba  ^ui:  Tbe  Voice  of  Israel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  lABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  IfXW    TOBK 

IN  THK  MOUSK  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  MdLTER.  Mr.  l^>eaker,  the  fol- 
lowing edl^rlal  containing  excerpts  from 


[editor 


the  address  at  the  United  Nations  qq 
November  13, 1967,  of  Abba  Eban,  Israel'i 
Foreign  Minister,  reaffirms  Israel's  com- 
mitment to  peace  and  Justice. 

I  comment  Mr.  Eban's  words  to  tfae 
attention  of  our  colleagues  as  they  it^ 
peared  In  the  November  16,  1967,  edition 
of  the  American  Examiner. 

The  edltorijal  follows : 

Tits  Voici  or  ISRAB. 

On  Monday  morning  of  this  week  the  voice 
of  Israel  resounded  mightily  in  tbe  Securitj 
Council  re-ecbolng  throughout  tbe  globe  and 
men  of  trutlf  and  Justice  everywhere  cer- 
tainly couldn't  fall  to  be  strongly  impressed 
by  its  ringing  tone  of  righteoiis  indignation. 

It  clearly  exposed  tbe  Big  Lie  so  insidioualj 
expovmded  bjf  the  so-called  champions  of 
peace. 

Foreign  Mitilster  Abba  Eban  spoke  tX 
length,  every ;  word  a  gem.  Tbe  American 
Tixamlner  flnd^  it  fitting  to  turn  this  editor- 
ial section  ovv  to  a  portion  of  bis  eloquent 
address:  j 

r^B  RESPONSIBILrrT 

There  bas  never  been  an  aggressive  war  for 
which  resjjonalblllty  is  more  explicit  l^ld 
unmistakable  than  tbe  UAB's  responsibility 
for  this  recen^  war. 

The  representative  of  tbe  United  Arab  Be- 
public  bas  told  you  none  of  this.  His  Qovera- 
ment  now  cotnes  here  saturated  with  wti 
guilt,  heavy  With  responsibility  for  nineteen 
years  of  purposeful  aggression  to  lay  com- 
plaint and  acctisatlon  against  Israel. 

What  is  tb^  Egyptian  Foreign  Mlnlster'i 
complaint  against  larael?  His  oomplalot  li 
that  Israel  eaergetloally  refused  to  be  de- 
stroyed. What  is  bis  proposal?  His  propostl 
is  that  Israel  put  herself  in  the  position  mart 
oongenial  for  the  next  attempt  to  destra; 
her.  What  is  tils  purpose?  His  purpose  Is  to 
refuse  negotiitlon  and  agrewnent.  To  tbe 
offense  of  malting  war,  Cairo  adds  the  ofTeoie 
of  refusing  peace :  For  this  refusal,  the  United 
Arab  Republip  seelcs  tbe  Security  CouncU'i 
sanction. 

HAS  NOT  FOaCOTTKN 

But  tbe  drainatlc  facts  which  tbe  UAR  dd- 
egate  bas  wantonly  suppressed  are  not  for- 
gotten in  Issael.  They  will  never  be  for- 
gotten there.]  A  new  dimension  has  been 
added  to  tbe  |  national  memory,  and  the  ex- 
ploration of  it  will  long  continue.  Our  natioa 
still  lives  intimately  wltb  the  peril  and  soli- 
tude wblcb  afflicted  it  in  those  agonlzinc 
weelcs.  We  sttll  remember  the  cold  bomr 
which  that  peril  evoked  in  world  opinion. 
We  still  recall  bow  the  imminent  extinction 
of  Israel's  statehood  and  tbe  massacre  of  Iti 
population  were  discussed  in  wild  intoxlos- 
tlon  of  spirit  tn  every  Arab  capital — and  with 
tormented  but  Impotent  sorrow  In  other 
lands.  We  take  unbounded  pride  in  the  dx 
days  of  resistance  by  wblcb  the  danger  vti 
gl<Hteusly  overcome.  And  we  remember  tlie 
heavy  price  exacted  in  death  and  bereave- 
ment, in  mutilation  and  anguish  and  suffer- 
ing. 

KO    REfUSM    TO    OLD    FKONTIEIIS 

These  are  our  memories.  I  evoke  them  here 
in  vehement  rejection  of  tbe  attempt  by  tbe 
Egyptian  representative  to  wash  his  hands 
clean  of  his  government's  sustained  sggn*- 
sion  against  the  secvirlty  of  Israel  and  tltf 
peace  of  the  Middle  East.  I  recall  them  also 
becaiise  these  memories  lie  at  the  heart  satf 
center  of  Israel's  policy  today.  If  you  ignoi* 
our  memories,  you  cannot  understand  oor 
policy.  That  policy  can  be  expressed  la  » 
single  sentence.  It  is  our  firm  resolve  new> 
never  to  return  to  tbe  danger  and  vulner- 
ability from  which  we  have  emerged.  Tbii 
resolve  wUl  prevaU  over  every  other  eon- 
slderatlon.  T^  avoid  a  return  to  any  of  tbs 
conditions  which  prevailed  on  June  4  It  * 
supreme  national  purpose,  worthy  ot  tnfj 
effort  and  anv  consequence. 


b  their  q>eeehes  to  the  Security  OouncU 
oa  November  •,  tbe  Soviet  and  Bgyptian  del- 
^ates  sought  to  persuade  tbe  Security  Coun- 
cil of  two  things:  First;  tbat  Israel's  refxisal 
to  be  strangled  and  bludgeoned  to  death 
was  an  act  of  "aggreesltm";  Second;  tbat  ttie 
wsy  to  get  pecu%  in  the  Middle  East  is  to  re- 
produce the  precise  conditions  which 
brought  about  the  war. 

These  are  tbe  only  two  ideas  wblcb  the 
Soviet  and  Arab  delegates  have  expressed 
during  the  long  discussions  of  the  simuner 
snd  autumn  months.  There  is  not  a  single 
grain  of  truth  in  either  of  them. 


The  Gold  Mytb 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALiPoaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
q>ate  of  rampart  speculation  on  the  gold 
market  may  have  the  salutary  effect  of 
exposing  the  "gold  myth."  I  have  made 
a  number  of  statements  in  the  past  which 
have  attempted  to  put  the  gold  issue  Into 
Its  proper  perspective.  Perhaps  the  cur- 
rent events  will  assist  In  finally  exposing 
the  realities  of  International  liquidity, 
and  put  to  rest  once  and  for  all  the  vain 
attempts  of  those  who  have  mistakenly 
equated  the  strength  of  the  dollar  to 
the  size  of  our  Nation's  gold  reserves. 

It  seems  to  me  the  real  question  which 
must  be  asked  Is  what  would  happen  to 
the  gold  market  if  dollar  support  is  with- 
drawn? The  answer  Is  a  lot  of  speculators 
would  suddenly  find  themselves  taking 
quite  a  loss,  for  In  the  final  analysis  the 
(k)Ilar  Is  actually  supporting  the  price  of 
cold. 

Until  we  recognize  that  International 
liquidity  must  rest  on  the  strength  of 
the  economy  of  the  trader  nations  the 
fiction  of  gold  will  continue  to  distort 
the  realities  of  the  marketplace. 

Monday's  Washington  Post  published 
a  lucid  analysis  of  the  present  circum- 
itances.  I  commend  the  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members: 

The  CoMMrruENT  to  Gold 

Awi  sacra  fames — ^the  accursed  craving  for 
gold — commands  the  headlines.  On  Thursday 
and  Friday  speculators,  convinced  that  the 
doUsT  will  be^evaluated  and  that  the  price 
will  rise  far  above  asS  an  ounce,  are  said  to 
hsve  purchased  several  hundred  tons  of 
fold— worth  perhaps  as  much  as  $400  mll- 
Hott— on  the  London  gold  market.  Eventually 
thdr  appetite  wlU  be  sated  from  the  ample 
lorarmnent  stocks.  princlpaUy  from  this 
ewm try's  stock,  just  as  it  was  m  1961  and  in 
other  periods  of  great  uncertainty.  It  costs 
awe  than  $6  in  Interest  foregone,  insurance 
tnd  storage  charges  to  bcrfd  $100  in  gold  for 
•  year,  and  as  prices  weaken,  particularly  on 
ttsiall.  free  markets,  speculators  will  dls- 
IWii  tbelr  boards.  But  the  Umted  States 
tM  Stock  Is  shrinking  in  relation  to  its 
■Mrt-term  Uablllties,  and  while  combating 
ycuIaUon  Is  tbe  appropriate  policy  for  the 
■WeBt,  some  consideration  should  be  given 
*>  toaeenlng  the  rigid  llnk-Hsetween  the  gold 
•ad  tbe  dollar. 

T*»  dollar  occupies  a  unique  position 
•■ong  the  world's  currencies.  Our  oountry 
■  tta  only  one  which  adheree  to  Article  IV 
«  tbe  InternaUonal  Monetary  Fund  agiee- 


ment.  tbe  only  country  which  freely  buys 
and  atila  gold  ao  aa  to  m«in«-jt>i^  its  doUar 
price  within  plus  or  minus  one  per  cent  ot 
tbe  $36  an  ounce  parity,  tbat  Is  within  a 
range  of  $34.65  to  $35.35  an  ounce  AU  other 
countries  agree  to  peg  tbelr  currencies  on  tbe 
dollar,  malnUlnIng  the  exchange  rates — or 
the  price  of  dollars — ^within  plus  or  minus 
one  per  cent  of  official  parities  through  Inter- 
vention m  the  foreign  exchange  markets. 
Thus,  the  fixed  price  of  $35  an  oxince  is  the 
thin  thread  by  which  the  monetary  system  of 
the  non-Communist  world  is  tied  to  gold. 

Since  the  doUar  is  the  cxirrency  in  which 
most  of  the  world's  international  trade  is 
transacted,  tbe  countries  that  rely  on  it 
have  a  clear  Interest  in  protecting  the  gold 
stock  of  tbe  umted  States,  tbe  world's 
banker.  But  national  politics  have  tri- 
umphed over  economic  rationality.  France 
has  pursued  a  consistent  policy  of  convert- 
ing all  surplus  dollars  to  gold.  President  de 
GauUe  and  other  French  government 
spokesmen  have  urged  that  the  price  of  gold 
be  Increased  In  preparation  lor  a  retxim  to 
a  fanciful,  pre-World  War  I  gold  standard. 
More  recentlly  France  dropped  out  of  the 
London  Gold  Pool,  a  government  group  that 
seeks  to  maintain  the  price  at  $35  an  ounce, 
and  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  her  refusal 
to  cooperate  hastened  the  sterling  devalu- 
ation. In  view  of  this  record — and  Prance  is 
not  alone  among  the  European  countries  in 
failing  to  cooperate — should  the  United 
States  continue  the  dollar-gold  link?  Should 
it  guarantee  gold  speculators  a  one-way 
option,  a  virtual  guarantee  that  the  price  of 
gold  can  only  rise,  and  never  fall? 

Two  officials  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  Messrs.  William  F.  Butler  and  John 
V.  Deaver.  analyzed  tbe  threat  to  the  U.S. 
gold  stock  in  tbe  October  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  They  concluded  that  the  most  ef- 
fective way  of  making  credible  this  country's 
determination  not  to  raise  tbe  gold  price  is 
to  annoimce  that  it  will  never  support  a 
price  of  more  than  $35  an  ounce;  that  is, 
if  foreign  central  banks  use  tbelr  doUars  to 
buy  all  the  gold  In  the  UJ3.  Treasury,  we  wlU 
never  agree  to  repurchase  it  at  more  than 
$35  an  ounce.  If  our  gold  were  then  ex- 
hausted and  tbe  dollar  link  severed,  it 
would  fall  upon  foreign  central  banks  and 
governments  to  decide  whether  to  support 
the  doUar  exchange  rates  and  at  what  levels. 
Another  intriguing  suggestion  is  implicit 
In  a  scholarly  paper  pubUstaed  by  Princeton 
University,  Changing  the  United  States 
Commitment  to  Gold,  by  Eugene  A.  Blm- 
baum,  a  Standard  OU  (New  Jersey)  econ- 
omist who  served  in  the  IMF  and  in  the 
Conunerce  Department.  Mr.  Blmbamn 
pomts  out  that  there  would  be  no  contra- 
vention of  the  IMF  articles  if  the  United 
States  discontinued  its  practice  of  freely 
buying  and  selling  gold  so  long  as  it  sup- 
ports tbe  dollar  in  tbe  foreign  exchange 
markeU.  Indeed,  if  the  gold  link  were 
severed,  other  countries  would  almost  surely 
want  to  prevent  the  dollar  from  falling  in 
value  with  respect  to  their  currencies. 
With  sucb  a  change,  tbe  IMF  might  assume 
the  task  of  determining  what  role  gold  Is 
to  play  In  monetary  affairs. 


Calendar  of  Erents  at  tbe  National 
Gallery  of  Art 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PKirKSTi.VAinA 
IK  Tine  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  PDLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am.  calling  to  the  attention 


of  the  Congress  and  tbe  American  peo- 
ple, the  excellent  program  for  December 
1987,  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

Our  good  country  1b  Indeed  fortunate 
to  have  this  most  outstanding  cultural 
institution  and  Its  many  Interesting  ac- 
tivities. 

The  calendar  follows: 

Nationai.  OAU.ZXT  or  Abt— CAi.EiniAa  or 
Events,  DECEiisat  1067 

New  exhibition:  Fifteenth-Century  En- 
gravings of  Northern  Europe  from  the  Col- 
lection of  the  National  OaUery  of  Art.  Cen- 
tral GaUery.  December  3  through  Januairy  7. 

New  publication:  Catalogue.  Fifteenth- 
Century  Engravings  of  Northern  Europe  from 
tbe  National  GaUery  of  Art  n"xB%",  with 
preface  by  Leasing  J.  Rosenwald,  with  cata- 
logue notes  by  Alan  Shestack,  267  Ulustra- 
tlons.  $3.00  postpaid. 

1967  Christmas  Cards:  Reproductions  of 
48  paintings,  sculptures,  and  prints  from  the 
Gallery's  collections.  In  color  and  in  black 
and  white.  26c,  20c.  15c  and  10c  eacb.  post- 
paid. Orders  imder  $1.00  add  25c  handling 
charges.  Free  catalogue  with  black-and-white 
illustrations  upon  request. 

Recorded  tours :  Acoustiguide.  A  46  minute 
tour  of  20  National  Gallery  masterpieces  se- 
lected and  described  by  Director  John 
Walker.  A  portable  imit  may  be  rented  for 
25  cents  for  one  person,  35  cents  for  two. 

tecT'our.  A  description  of  every  object  In 
28  exhiblUon  galleries.  Talks  In  eacb  room, 
which  may  be  visited  in  any  order,  last  about 
15  minutes.  A  snuOl  receiving  set  may  be 
rented  for  25  cents. 

Him:  The  AmeHcan  Vision  will  be  shown 
in  the  auditorium  on  Saturdays  at  2 :  15  p jn. 

Holiday  hours:  The  Gallery  wlU  be  open 
from  12:00  noon  to  6  pjn.  on  Christmas  Eve 
and  New  Year's  Eve.  No  concerts  will  be 
given.  Tbe  regular  concert  programs  will  be 
resiimed  on  January  7,  1968.  Tbe  Gallery  will 
be  closed  on  Christmas  and  New  Tear's  Day. 

The  cafeteria  vrtil  be  open  from  1  pjn.  to 
4  p.m.  on  Christmas  Eve  and  New  Tear's 
Eve. 

The  GaUery  is  open  on  weekdays  from  10 
ajn.  to  5  p.m.  and  on  Simdays  from  2  p.m. 
to  10  pjn.  Tbe  cafeteria  is  open  on  weekdays 
from  11  ajn.  to  4  p.m.  and  on  Svmdays  from 
4  pjn.  to  7  pjn.  Admission  is  free  to  tbe  Gal- 
lery and  to  all  programs  scheduled. 

M01«)AT,   NOVEMBEK   27,  THSOUOH  STTIfBAT, 
DECEMBEa    S 

Painting  of  the  week :  Rubena.  "Dedus  Mus 
Addressing  tbe  Legions"  (Samuel  H.  Kress 
Collection),  GaUery  41  A.  Tuesday  tiuougb 
Saturday  12  and  2;  Sunday  8:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "The  Gemus  of  Deslderto 
da  Settignano."  Rotunda.  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  1,  Sunday  2:80. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  coUectlon.  Ro- 
timda.  Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3: 
Sunday  5. 

Simday  lecture:  "15tb-Century  Engrav- 
ings of  Northern  Europe."  Guest  speaker- 
Charies  W.  Talbot,  Instructor  of  Art  History, 
Tale  University,  New  Haven.  Lecture  Hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Owjbes- 
tra.  Richard  Bales,  Conductor;  Madeleine 
Malraux,  Pianist.  East  Garden  Court  8. 

MONDAT,    DECEMBIX    4,  TRROUOB  BXTWIMT, 
OECElCBSa    10 

Painting  of  the  week:  Degas.  "Ballet  Scene" 
(Chester  Dale  Collection).  Gallery  86.  Tues- 
day through  Sattirday  12  and  2;  Sunday  3-30 
and  e. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "The  Genius  of  Titian." 
Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday  l;  Sim- 
day  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  tbm  eoUeeCion.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Sattu-day  11  and  3- 
Sunday  S.  ' 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  Immortal  Bgbt " 
Guest  speaker:  Bennard  B.  Pcttaaa.  Vtatts- 
Bor  of  Art,  Baltimore  Junior  OoUeae,  Balti- 
more. Lecture  Wnii  4. 
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Sunday  concert:  Cbarles  Castleman,  Vlolln- 
lat;  Samuel  Sanders,  Pianist.  East  Oarden 
Court  8. 

MOMSAT,  DBCUCBm   II,  THKOT7GH  SUNDAY, 
DBCnCBB*    IT 

Painting  of  the  week:  Ooya,  "Tbe  Bock- 
seller's  Wife"  (Gift  of  Mrs.  P.  H.  B.  Frellng- 
buysen) .  Gallery  50.  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day 13  and  2;  Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "The  Genlua  of  Turner." 
Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday  1;  Sun- 
day a:  30. 

TdUr:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3; 
Sunday  S. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Tbe  Venice  of  Vlttore 
Carpacclo."  Ouest  Speaker:  Theodore  L.  Low, 
Director,  Department  of  Education,  Tbe  Wal- 
ters Art  Gallery,  Baltimore.  Lecture  Hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Carolyn  Reyer,  Mezzo- 
Soprano;  James  Benner,  Pianist.  East  Garden 
Court  8. 

MONDAT,  OaCnCBZH   18,  THSOTTCH  SATDKDAT, 
BBCEMBBE    23 

On  Sunday,  December  24,  Christmas  Eve, 
tbe  Gallery  will  be  open  to  visitors  from  12:00 
noon  to  5  pjn.  but  no  educational  services 
will  be  offered. 

Painting  of  the  week:  Domenlco  Ghirlan- 
dalo.  "Madonna  and  Child"  (Samuel  H.  Kress 
Collection).  Gallery  4.  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
urday 12  and  2. 

Tour  of  the  week :  "Plfteenth-Century  En- 
gravings of  Northern  Europe."  Central  Lobby. 
Tuesday  through  Saturday  1. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3. 

TUkSOAT,   OBCEMBEK    2e,   THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
DECZMBXa    31 

On  Sunday,  December  31,  New  Year's  Eve, 
the  Gallery  will  be  open  to  visitors  from  12 
noon  to  6  pjn. 

Painting  of  tbe  week:  Reynolds.  "Lady 
Elizabeth  Delm6  and  Her  Children"  (Andrew 
Mellon  Collection).  Gallery  69.  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  12  and  2;  Sunday  3:30. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "Tbe  Genius  of  Rem- 
brandt." Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day I.Sunday  3:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday  11 
and  3. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Tbe  English  Pre-Raph- 
aelite Painters."  Ouest  Speaker:  Richard 
Ormond,  Assistant  Keeper,  the  National 
Portrait  GeUery,  London.  Lectiire  HaU  4. 

Inquinea  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tional tervlcea  should  be  addressed  to  the 
E;ducatlonal  Office  or  telephoned  to  737-4215, 
Ext.  273. 

All  concerts,  with  Intermission  talks  by 
membera  of  the  National  Gallery  Staff,  are 
broadcast  by  Station  WGM8-AM  (570)  and 
FM  (108.5). 


SUtemeat  by  Consmner  Affairs  Sabcom- 
mittee  Chairman  Leoaor  K.  SnlliTan  ob 
Attioua  by  Baaldng  and  Currency 
Committee  on  H.R.  11601,  Conxnmer 
Credit  Protection  Act  (Troth  in  Lend- 
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introduce  1  on  July  20,  1967.  <ki  behaU  of 
myself  aod  a  bipartisan  group  of  Mem- 
bers of  my  Subconmlttee  on  Consumer 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  maaoTTU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetiav.  November  28,  1967 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
this  momlng.  by  a  vote  of  30  to  1,  ap- 
inoved  with  some  modifications  the  bill 
on  consiimer  credit,  HJl.  11601.  which  I 


id  which  was  Introduced  as 

by  the  gentleman  from  New 

Mttltkr].  ranking  monber  of 

it  committee,  with  numerous 


Affairs. 
HH.  118C 
York  [] 
the  pare| 
cosponsoi 

I  am,  (4  course,  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee coiipleted  action  on  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act,  which  includes 
truth-in-lending  provisions  as  its  title  I. 
This  is  an  issue  to  which  I  have  devoted 
many  years  of  effort,  and  I  am  gratified 
that,  for  I  the  first  time  since  Senator 
Douglas  proposed  such  legislation  7  years 
ago.  the  House  committee  has  {4>proved 
a  bill  covering  most  of  the  things  Sena- 
tor Dougjks  originally  called  for. 

HR.  11J601,  as  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  this  morning,  has  many  very 
good,  very  strong  points.  It  goes  substan- 
tially beyond  S.  5.  the  Proxmire  bill 
passed  bjj  the  Senate  July  11. 

COSS  BITONS  SENATX-PASSXO  TRX7TH-IN- 
I  UCNDIMC   BIIX 

For  in^^ance.  it  applies  to  the  adver- 
tising of  credit;  it  sets  up  administrative 
enforcement  machinery  so  that  the  In- 
dividual consumer  does  not  have  to  in- 
stitute hiB  own  lawsuit  in  order  to  ob- 
tain rediess;  it  applies  to  first  mort- 
gages, wta  Ich  were  exempt  from  the  Sen- 
ate bill;  vhere  credit  life  insurance  is 
mandate]  y,  it  requires  inclusion  of  this 
cost  as  p  irt  of  the  "finance  charge"  on 
which  tl  le  percentage  rate  must  be 
figiu-ed :  i  t  restricts  the  use  of  garnish- 
ment in  t)ie  collection  of  consumer  debts 
along  th4  lines  of  the  New  York  State 
law  on  this  subject;  and  it  creates  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Consumer  Finance 
to  investigate  all  aspects  of  consumer 
credit  ai)d  make  recommendations  for 
further  legislation. 

None  of  these  things  wrs  included  in 
S.  5.  Furthermore,  we  made  the  legisla- 
tion effedbive  9  months  from  the  date  of 
enactmeqt  rather  than  July  1.  1969 — the 
effective  date  in  S.  5^and  omitted  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Senate  bill  permitting  firms 
which  ex^nd  credit  to  use  a  figure  rep- 
resenting; "dollars  per  hundred  per  year 
on  the  average  unpaid  balance"  instead 
of  annual  percentage  rate  until  January 
1,  1972.  dnder  H.R.  11601  the  percentage 
rate  would  be  required  to  bs  stated  on 
and  af  tea  the  effective  date. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  consumer  lost 
on  two  V07  important  votes  in  the  com- 
mittee— (Jne  last  Wednesday  when  the 
language  of  the  Senate  bill  was  adopted 
exempting  department  store  and  similar 
types  of  revolving  credit  from  annual 
rate  disclosure  requirements,  permitting 
such  creditors  to  state  only  a  monthly 
rate.  This  momlng  the  Senate  language 
was  adopted  to  exempt  from  annual  rate 
disclosure  requirements  all  transactions 
in  which  the  credit  cost  Is  less  than  $10. 
meaning  iloans  or  purchases  up  to  about 
$110.  1 
ixooK  nc^  srr  on  loopholk  amensmsnts 

I  serve  notice  now  that  I  have  every  In- 
tention of  fighting  both  of  these  weaken- 
ing amendments  when  the  bill  comes  up 
in  the  House,  but  I  am  going  to  need 
much  greater  support  from  the  admin- 
istration,' consumers,  and  from  indepen- 
dent buskiessmen  than  I  have  had  op  to 


now.  Tbe  md^jendent  businessmen  of. 
ferlng  InsttOlment  rather  than  campa. 
terlaed  revcivtag  credit  win  be  adveraeli 
affected  1ij|  the  Sears-Ward's-Penney 
amendment)  which  gives  the  big  chain 
retailers  thU  right  to  conceal  the  annual 
percentage  rate  on  their  revolving  credit 
costs. 

Thus,  the!  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  caQi 
for  truth  in  lending — the  whole  truth— 
for  furniture  stores,  music  stores.  hard> 
ware  stores,  aiH>llance  dealers,  small 
loan  firms,  and  other  loiders  or  iner> 
chants  offering  installment  credit;  how- 
ever, it  is  f^  half-truth — or  rather  one- 
twelfth-tnitli— bill  for  Sears.  Ward'i, 
Penney's.  4nd  other  big  retailers  or 
credit  firms  kising  revolving  credit. 

Furthermore,  every  credit  firm  which 
can  arrange  to  do  so  will  do  its  best  to 
crawl  in  |mder  the  revolving  credit 
exemption  or  under  the  $10  exemption  on 
as  many  transactions  as  possible,  so  while 
it  is  a  one -twelfth-truth-in-lending  bill 
on  open-end  credit,  it  Is  a  no- truth  bill  oo 
any  credit  transaction  costing  less  than 
$110. 


CONStTME 


;  MT7ST  GET  DTfO  THIS  BATTLI 


So  while  1 1  am  pleased  that  we  have 
completed  committee  action  and  ap- 
proved what  in  many  respects  is  a  good, 
strong  bill  compared  to  the  Senate  bill,  I 
am  certainly  not  expressing  any  great 
Jubilation  imtil  we  get  a  bill  through 
the  House  v^hlch  requires  that  all  interest 
rates  and  credit  costs  in  consumer  credit 
transactions  be  set  forth  in  a  completely 
straightforward  and  undisguised  man- 
ner, and  that  means  annual  rate  dis- 
closure acrpss  the  board,  and  applying 
equally  to  all  who  give  credit. 

When  coaisumers  pay  their  monthly 
bills  next  i^eek  or  next  month,  I  hope 
they  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
credit  charges  for  which  they  are  given 
little  or  noj  explanation,  and  then  wish 
me  luck  on  this  fight.  It  is  their  fight 
They  can  htlp  in  this  fight  by  writing  to 
their  own  Members  of  Congress  for  a  MD 
that  will  require  the  same  disclosure  for 
all.  It  is  expected  this  bill  will  come  to 
the  House  floor  for  vote  late  in  January. 


Dr.  C.  Joseph  Delaney's  Inan^oral  Ad- 
dress at  President  of  tbe  Medical  So- 
ciety of  ^ew  York  County,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  KKW   TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB 

Monday,  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  KUdFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
constituent  and  friend,  C.  Jos«)h  I>- 
laney,  M.Di,  took  office  as  president  d 
the  MedlcAl  Society  of  the  County  tt 
New  York  and  delivered  his  inaugunl 
address  on  Monday,  October  23,  1M7. 

As  one  concerned  with  the  quaUtf  <f 
health  care  in  our  environment,  I  »M 
very  much  interested  in  Dr.  Delanejrl 
remarks  addressed  to  the  membena 
his  society  and  the  practical  analyalt  ht 
made  of  probl^sms  confronting  bis  pio- 
fession  In  ( lur  great  urban  cities. 


I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  serious 
attention  of  my  colleagues:  , 

IHAVGTTSAL    AODUSS    OT   C.   J08KPH    DkLANXT, 

MX).,  PacaiDKNT,  Mkmml  Socbtt  or  thx 

CouNTT  or  Nbw  Toix 

I  wiBb  to  tbank  tbe  memb«rs  of  tb«  MMl- 
eal  Society  of  the  County  of  New  Tork  for 
'tne  confldence  they  have  shown  by  electing 
me  President  of  the  Society  for  1967-19S8. 
With  great  humUlty  I  shall  attempi  to  serre 
jou  to  the  beet  of  my  ability.  I  shoiild  like  at 
this  time  to  take  tbe  opportunity  to  oom- 
ment  on  the  statue  of  tbe  medical  profession 
In  this  the  greatest  city  in  tbe  WOTld. 

It  Is  not  news  to  you  that  our  Image  has 
been  greatly  distorted  In  recent  years.  Hack 
writers  have  found  a  ready  market  for  books 
and  artlcleB  attacking  the  doctor,  and  writ- 
its  for  other  news  media  hav«  likewise  fosb- 
looed  profitable  careers  out  of  criticizing  the 
medical  profession.  Tbe  charges  in  most 
esses  have  been  so  ImxmuI,  and  In  other  In- 
stances Involved  so  smaU  a  part  of  medicine, 
that  the  leaders  of  your  society  have  felt 
tbat  no  eztenslre  answer  sboxild  be  made. 

Another  group,  who  seem  to  take  much 
pleasure  out  of  maligning  the  physician  and 
his  work,  have  been  some  public  officials  of 
1)0th  the  elected  and  appointed  variety. 
Again,  your  offlcers  have  felt  that  speaking 
out  at  these  times  would  only  lend  credence 
to  their  statements.  It  is  my  belief  that 
medicine  as  practiced  in  this  city  by  men 
•nd  women  is  better  than  it  has  ever  been 
In  history.  People  are  Uvlng  longer  and 
healthier  Uvee.  Modalities  for  treatment  and 
flare  of  disease  are  known  and  available  in 
•neb  abundance  today,  as  contrasted  to 
twenty  yecui  ago,  that  one  wonden  why  the 
physician  Is  held  in  such  disrespect. 

In  attempting  a  bit  of  self-analysis,  one 
must  recognize  that  the  physician  is  the 
last  hold  out  for  the  phUosophy  of  rugged 
Individualism  in  this  age  of  socialization. 
But,  alas,  this  concept  has  been  gradually 
softened.  If  our  great  social  planners  have 
their  way,  the  practice  of  medicine  Instead 
et  beUig  what  It  has  been.  wUl  eventuaUy  be- 
come a  commodity  In  the  labor  market: 
buffeted  about  and  demoralized  In  tbe  great 
power  struggle  appearing  on  the  horizon. 

In  New  York  Olty  we  have  sU  medical 
•chools,  great  university  centers,  great  volun- 
tary medical  centers,  excellent  labor  health 
esnters,  good  proprietary  hospitals  and  a 
municipal  hospital  system  undergoing  con- 
stant streamlining  and  improvement.  That 
li  why,  I  say,  we  have  here  in  New  Tork  the 
P«atest  potenUal  for  health  care  in  the 
ynM. 

It  Is  the  delivery  of  this  health  care  as 
seonomlcaUy  as  possible  to  all  that  has  been 
the  unsolved  challenge  to  date.  I  state  pub- 
Mdy  that  those  given  the  responsibility 
under  the  law  for  directing  this  health  serv- 
to,  namely  the  Health  Services  Administra- 
tor, tbe  Board  of  Hospitals  and  the  Board  of 
Bsalth,  the  Health  and  Hospital  CouncU  of 
■wthem  New  York,  the  legislative  commlt- 
tNS  and  other  commissions  of  social  planners 
OMif  faUed  miserably.  Their  only  solution 
itnas  to  be  to  cry  out  for  more  money  to 
WKue  them  from  their  Inepltude*. 

Hospital  costs  have  gone  up  as  if  Jet 
pfyUed.  This  Is  not  true  of  tbe  cost  of 
■octor  services,  per  se.  The  latter  have  risen 
m  but  only  In  line  with  Uvlng  costs  and 
iMge  numbers  of  people  having  their  medi- 
«1  costs  paid  for  out  of  pubUc  funds.  Again 
I  challenge  a  proper  breakdown  of  state- 
■•nts  claiming  otherwise.  Hospital  rate  in- 
gyf  ^^.vt:  been  due  to  the  rising  costs  of 
«wr,  material  and  equipment  and  the  In- 
«••■«  In  paramedical  peraoonel. 

Jfcyslclans  and  hospitals  eaUbUsbed  tbe 
f^Pnat  plana  for  hospital  and  medical 
■wwse  over  twenty  yeara  ago;  a  suc- 
^■Kory  Which  has  affected  aU  our  Uvea 
•■^VBood,  Other  Insuranoe  plana  have  de- 
•■sped  and  labor  uniona  and  otben  have 


obtained  for  workers  health  insurance  bene- 
fits that  have  given  personal  dignity  to  mll- 
Uons  of  our  feUow  citizens  by  glvlitg  them 
personal  medical  service.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emment  through  Medicare  has  continued 
this  benefit  to  those  over  S6  who  become 
Ul.  But  along  came  Medicaid,  an  m  con- 
ceived plan,  to  take  away  what  people  have 
been  trying  to  obtain  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  namely  personal  dignity.  When  the 
people  for  whom  the  Medicaid  law  was  writ- 
ten, recognized  Its  tie  up  with  Welfare  and 
its  Implications,  they  shied  away  from  it  In 
millions.  The  payment  allowed  for  Medicaid 
services  was  kept  below  Medicare  stand- 
ards so  that  no  matter  what  is  claimed  oth- 
erwise, it  makes  It  an  Inferior  service. 

I  must  report  to  you  as  of  now  this  plan 
Is  In  pretty  much  of  a  muddle.  Your  Society 
together  with  the  Coordinating  CouncU  ol 
the  First  District  Branch  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society  has  held  numerous 
meetings  with  officials  in  an  attempt  to  solve 
many  of  these  irritating  and  frustrating 
problems.  Yet  at  the  present  time  there  is 
stiU  very  much  to  be  done.  I  have  heard 
time  and  again  statements  that  tbe  Medical 
Society  has  been  against  Medicaid.  I  wish  to 
correct  this  and  say  that  it  is  the  poor  Im- 
plementation of  the  law  to  which  tbe  Medi- 
cal Profession  objects. 

The  establishment  of  Medicare  has  caused 
a  number  of  problems  for  physicians  em- 
ployed full  or  part  time  by  voluntary  hos- 
pitals and  municipal  hospitals  affiliated  with. 
voluntary  hospitals.  Your  Hospital-Physician 
Relations  Committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Doctor  William  B.  Rawls  has  l>een 
giving  much  study  to  this  matter  and  I 
know  will  soon  come  up  with  some  good 
recommendations.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
accentuate  two  basic  tenets  that  this  So- 
ciety must  insist  on.  First,  the  principle  that 
monies  paid  for  individual  doctors'  services 
must  go  to  the  physicians  and  not  to  the 
hospitals"  general  fund.  The  second  basic 
principle  Is  that  monlee  obtained  be  dlstrll>- 
uted  under  the  plan  agreed  upon  by  the 
participating  physicians  without  coercion. 
These  tenets  refer  to  the  disbursement  at 
fees  tmder  Medicare  and  Medicaid  in  teacb- 
Ing  programs  where  the  public  can  be  edu- 
cated to  participate  even  though  they  are 
being  cared  for  as  a  private  patient.  The 
methodology  of  teaching  our  students  and 
house  offlcers,  in  a  time  when  mc»«  and  more 
of  our  patients  seek  and  wUl  be  entitled  to 
care  by  a  personal  physician,  must  be  made 
clear  to  the  public  In  a  most  honest  way. 
The  medical  profession  has  not  only  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  providing  of  good  medi- 
cal care  but  also  to  the  proper  education  of 
the  young  men  of  our  profession.  I  am  sure 
that  good  understanding  of  this  matter  wlU 
lead  to  the  complete  cooperation  of  most  of 
our  people  In  the  teaching  of  doctors.  At- 
tempts at  deceiving  the  public  aa  to  the 
doctcw-patient  relationship  In  teaching  hos- 
pitals could  be  disastrous.  This  whole  field 
demands  from  doctors,  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators clesu-  and  honest  thinking. 

I  am  not  going  to  dwell  longer  on  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  except  to  say  that  Medicare 
seems  to  be  working  out  well  for  both  physi- 
cian and  patient,  and  we  are  awaiting  the 
changes  that  are  boimd  to  come  with  experi- 
ence and  passage  of  time  in  the  Implementa- 
tion of  Medicaid,  and  we  will  try  to  keep  tbe 
membership  Informed  of  developments. 

»TOKSINO   KDrrCATIOKT 

I  have  alluded  on  other  occasions  to  the 
nursing  problem  that  alTects  our  city  as  weU 
as  most  cities  throughout  the  country  and  I 
should  like  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  before 
because  of  the  Importance  of  this  Issue.  My 
suggestions  are  as  follows: 

I.  Increase  the  enrollment  of  aU  types  of 
nuisea.  namely  baccalaureate,  diploma  and 
associate. 

a.  Establish  nurse  career  programs  in  an 
high  schools  especlaUy  in  the  third  and 
fourth  year. 
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3.  Reestablish  the  Nurse  Cadet  Corps. 

4.  Pay  nuraea  while  In  training — ^take  tbs 
pay  scale  of  the  trained  nurae  out  of  the 
category  of  the  domestic. 

Your  Society's  Sub-committee  on  Nursing 
will  soon  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject. 

PABKIKG  FOX  PHTatCIAKS 

I  am  afraid  to  say  that  I  have  the  impres- 
sion that  the  City  does  not  appear  to  be  per- 
secuting us  at  this  time.  However,  tomorrow 
they  may  be  on  our  backs  again.  The  Medi- 
cal Profession  has  been  cooperating  with  tbe 
Police  and  Traffic  and  I  beUeve  the  enforc- 
ing officers  have  been  understanding  of  the 
doctors'  responsibilities.  Double  parking  and 
parking  In  restricted  areas  and  so  forth,  I 
beUeve,  has  been  stopped.  Paiklng  for  periods 
of  time  wbUe  rendering  medical  service,  at 
which  time  the  location  and  time  have  been 
left  on  prescription  blanks  attached  to  the 
windshield — In  most  cases  has  been  honored. 
The  three-hour  limit  In  tbe  vicinity  of  the 
hospital  seems  to  be  working  out  well.  Good 
will  on  both  sides  can  lead  to  the  rendering 
of  good  medical  care  to  the  people  as  weU  as 
maintaining  good  traffic  flow. 

Discussing  the  affairs  of  our  Society,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  a  committee 
was  recenUy  appointed  that  may  weU  have 
a  great  impact  on  our  organization  and  the 
physician's  practice.  I  refer  to  the  Special 
Committee  on  Electronic  Data  Processing 
which  has  been  given  the  task  of  investigat- 
ing the  uses  of  electronic  data  processing  in 
controlling  and  managing  record  keeping, 
and  bookkeeping,  and  other  administrative 
details  in  the  physician's  office  and  In  making 
avaUable  to  him  Information  and  techniques 
that  may  help  him  Improve  his  medical 
practice. 

This  pUot  program— when  It  la  adopted 
after  atudy— will  be  carried  out  with  the 
cooperation  of  United  Medical  Service.  How^ 
extensive  this  electronic  data  processing  wUI 
affect  ovi  medical  practice  U  limited  only  by 
the  Imagination  of  the  Individual.  I  see  the 
day  In  the  future  when  great  electronic  Ubra- 
riee  wlU  be  able  to  give  forth,  at  the  press 
or  a  button,  data  on  dlagnoeU,  treatment. 
Incidence  and  methods  ctf  cure.  All  of  thla 
material  from  not  only  the  practice  of  the 
physician  but  the  work  of  the  great  univer- 
sities, teaching  hospitals  and  health  services 
wUl  be  avaUable  to  all  who  can  use  it.  I 
know  that  you  as  well  as  I  wUl  look  forward 
to  this  committee's  report  with  great  Interest. 

Another  committee  was  recently  appointed 
as  a  part  off  our  Medical  Economics  Commit- 
tee. Its  Job  U  to  investigate  the  posslbUlty 
of  our  Society  sponsoring  and  supervising  a 
bealth  station  in  one  of  the  underprtvUeged 
areas  of  Manhattan.  This  health  station,  fi- 
nanced throxigji  Federal  funds,  would  be  set 
up  so  that  the  physicians  In  this  vmderprlv- 
lleged  area  wlU  be  able  to  have  the  most 
modem  faculties  to  provide  good  medical  care 
to  people  In  the  area.  This  wlU  be  a  form  of 
group  practice  and  differs  somewhat  from 
health  centers  set  up  by  the  Health  Services 
Administration  In  cooperation  with  a  medical 
school  or  a  voluntary  hospital.  This  plan  we 
are  exploring  wlU  be  <of  assistance  to  the 
physicians  in  this  area  themselves  so  that 
they  may  have  all  of  the  latest  equipment  to 
render  the  care  in  their  personal  practice 
which  they  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to 
finance  Individually.  The  assistance  of  otir 
Medical  Society  in  tbese  areaa  of  care  of  the 
underprivUeged  In  my  mind  Is  a  very  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  work  of  this  Society.  The 
American  Medical  Association  in  past  state- 
ments has  aaked  that  local  county  societies 
participate  in  this  work. 

ABUSK  or  DBOGS 

Narcotic  addiction  and  abuse  of  other 
dangerous  drugs  continue  to  be  a  major 
problem  in  tbis  dty  as  w^  as  other  areas. 
Accordingly,  our  PubUe  Health  Committee 
haa  conducted  a  number  of  exo^ent  studiea. 
the  results  of  which  have  bean  widely 
quoted  and  reiwlnted.  In  fact,  its  report  on 
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the  abiiae  of  LSD  and  marilixiana  has  been 
lued  by  acorea  of  colleges  and  unlversltlea 
tbrougb  tbe  United  States  wbicb  bave,  with 
our  permission,  duplicated  and  then  dis- 
tributed the  doctiment  to  their  student 
bodies.  Of  couraa,  no  report  Is  ever  perfect 
and  Bo  a  sub-conunlttee  of  the  Public  Health 
Committee  la  now  reviewing  the  LSD  and 
marihuana  study  In  tbe  light  of  new  evi- 
dence and  thinking,  and  the  reeulta  ahould 
be  announced  shortly. 

Other  commltteas  have  likewise  done  yoe- 
man  work  on  behalf  of  the  Society.  The 
Special  Coounlttee  on  Child  Welfare  Issued  a 
■igmUcant  and  challenging  report  on  child 
pedestrian  accidents  In  Central  Harlem.  The 
Ckxnmlttee  on  History  and  Archives  has  be- 
atlrred  Itself  and  In  the  past  year  made  sub- 
stantial progress  m  preserving  the  records  of 
our  organisation  that  go  back  to  1806.  Tbe 
Spaolal  Committee  on  Infant  Mortality  has 
oontlnued  its  excellent  studies  of  Its  flejd 
of  Interest  and  la  noiw  planning  an  Important 
aymposlum  on  the  impact  of  comprehensive 
health  care  and  oommunlty  wellness  on  peri- 
natal survlTal.  The  program  will  be  held  at 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  December  6th,  and  I 
mm  rare  that  It  will  be  well  attended.  Of 
course,  I  could  also  recite  the  activities  of 
many  other  committees  from  Legislation  to 
Public  Relations  to  Industrial  Medicine  to 
Malpractice,  Grievance  and  Review.  They  all 
do  an  extremely  capable  Job  and  I  only  wish 
that  the  monbershlp  were  more  aware  of 
their  contrlbutionB. 

In  point  of  fact  I  have  become  qiiite  con- 
cerned about  thla  matter  of  communicating 
with  our  members  and  letting  them  know 
what  our  Society  is  doing.  As  a  result,  I  have 
recommended  a  number  of  changes  in  our 
Society's  operatlona  and  they  should  hope- 
fully make  themselves  manifest  In  the  next 
few  months. 

I  ahould  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  by 
referring  to  a  point  that  I  mentioned  only 
tangenUally  earlier  In  this  address,  and  that 
is  the  tendency  of  people  and  institutions  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  our 
City  to  ignore  the  great  amount  of  talent  and 
knowledge  that  are  available  In  our  Society. 
To  be  sure,  we  are  occasionally  asked  to  rec- 
ommend a  physician  to  serve  on  an  advisory 
board  or  a  committee  but  over  tbe  years 
those  who  shi^M  our  major  health  policy  have 
gone  on  their  way  without  so  much  as  a  nod 
In  our  direction. 

Where  la  the  Medical  Profession  In  all  of 
tbU  great  social  planning  that  Is  going  on 
today?  Barely  la  a  practicing  physician — and 
X  emphasise  praeticing  physician — a  member 
of  a  commission  or  committee  to  come  up 
with  aolutlona  to  these  great  health  problems.' 
Ob  yes,  soma  of  us  sit  on  medical  advisory 
groups.  whoWe  advice  Is  rarely  sought  and  If 
•ought,  rarely  uaed.  Hardly  ever,  as  Gilbert 
»nd  Sullivan  would  say,  are  they  on  policy 
making  boards  or  in  such  numbers  that  it 
la  their  thoughts  that  are  acted  upon.  The 
Medical  Society  U  an.  imtapped  reservoir  of 
talent  and  ability  In  the  field  of  health  serv- 
ices. Why.  Mr.  Mayor,  don't  you  or  your 
appointees,  seek  It  more  fully. 

Finally.  I  wo\ild  end  this  report  with  com- 
mendation to  the  entire  staff  of  our  medical 
society.  Our  oominlttees  of  physicians  prop- 
erly set  goals  and  determine  policy,  but  it 
la  itaff  that  implements  this  policy.  Without 
loyal  and  dedicated  personnel  at  the  execu- 
tive office  ova  effaats  would  accomplish  little. 
Ovir  Director.  Robert  D.  Potter.  Is  nationally 
known  In  his  field  of  administration  and  ren- 
ders valuable  counsel  to  your  elected  officers. 
Out  Sxecutlve  Secretary,  Elvira  A.  Tlrola. 
directs  tbe  work  at  our  committee  secretaries 
and  tbe  many  departments  at  tbe  executive 
oOee  wltb  skill,  dedleatioa  and  energy  that 
truly  makes  "tbe  wheels  go  muid."  Tb  her 
and  all  our  stafi  I  aeksowtodge  our  debt. 

Tbe  months  abead  m  my  term  of  office  I 
•m  sura  «U1  be  busy  ones  and  I  am  certain 


that  we  will  n^t  accomplish  all  we  hoped  to. 
But  with  the  help  of  our  officers  and  eom- 
mittees  and  that  of  the  membership  at  large, 
I  pray  that  I  Will  be  able  to  make  a  small 
modest  contribution  to  our  great  Society, 
to  medicine  ai  d  to  the  public  health  of  tbe 
caty  of  New    fork. 
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IN  THE  HO^SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  C. 
Haavlnd,  mahagliig  editor  of  Electronic 
Design  magazine,  wrote  an  Important 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  October 
25  Issue  of  his  publication.  The  editorial 
embodied  a  highly  significant  proposal 
which  merits  serious  consideration. 
Equally  important  was  the  accompany- 
ing commentftry  which  pinpoints  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  In  dealing  with  the  budg- 
ets of  large  technical  programs  which 
have  long  betn  Insulated  from  adequate 
scrutiny.       ' 

Mr.  Haavlnd  points  out.  In  effect,  that 
as  the  question  of  national  priorities  be- 
comes more  pressing  and  more  promi- 
nent, it  is  unthinkable  to  allow  congres- 
sional Ignoramce  of  the  true  nature  of 
large  techniqal  budgets  to  continue  to 
stand  In  the  way  of  effective  action.  In 
a  similar  vein  to  my  May  4  recommenda- 
tion to  the  |»resident  for  a  high-level 
commission  t>n  NASA,  he  proposes  a 
Hoover- type  commission  to  do  a  wide- 
scale  investigation  of  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  space  and  defense  budgets.  He 
argues  that  tbe  job  cannot  be  done  from 
committee  rqoms  In  Washington — that 
it  must  be  aocompllshed  in  the  field. 

I  urge  al)  my  colleagues  to  give 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  editorial 
which  follows: 

[From  Electtonic  Design.  Oct.  25.  1067] 
Ths  Oseat  AMpucAM  BsAiN  Dbain  :  It's  Tim 
I      To  Stop 

Congress  has  been  trying  mightily  in  re- 
cent weeks  to  locate  soft  spots  in  our  bur- 
geoning public  expenditures.  With  sound 
Justification,  we  believe,  they  are  trying  to 
make  sure  the  budget  is  fat-free  before  ap- 
proving a  10%  tax  surcbarge  for  next  year. 

Is  it  possible,  though,  that  abvises  of  pub- 
lic spendlng^partlcularly  on  defense  and 
space  projects— have  become  so  widespread, 
yet  so  well  concealed,  that  for  the  moat  part 
they  are  Invisible  to  tbe  budget-cutters?  As 
soon  as  cuts  Nrere  caUed  for.  the  Defense 
Dept.  contended  that  suppUes  to  Vietnam 
would  be  endangered.  Space  offlclals  said  the 
Apollo  timetable  would  be  delayed  to  tbe 
early  Seventies. 

Is  this  scaife  talk?  Could  some  defense 
and  space  programs  be  trimmed  without 
causing  eltht^  war-supply  shortages  or 
delays? 

Congress  cai^'t  answer  these  questions,  but 
it's  time  that  Snswers  were  sought.  Congress 
should  Immediately  form  a  sort  of  •hoover 
Commission"  to  delve  In  detail  Into  some 
common  praetlees  on  large  defense  and  space 
contracts. 

In  the  late  1940b  tbe  Hoover  Cbmmlaslon 
probed  goveruinent  waste  and  made  many 


useful  recomow^datlons  for  Improving  effl- 
clency  and  reducing  costs. 

Would  such  a  Commission  today  find  man* 
eases  of  overstalfng  on  defense  contracts  lo 
that  higher  profits  can  be  obtained  without 
taking  too  high  a  percentage  of  the  total 
contract?  Would  It  find  that  military  and 
space  agencies  are  willing  to  spend  heavUj 
Just  to  keep  their  own  budgets  large?  Are 
engineers  who  ale  skUlful  at  "milking"  con- 
tracts  getting  promotions  and  raises?  Con- 
gress wiu  have  to  get  out  into  the  industry— 
and  away  from  "Washington  represents- 
tlves" — to  find  tbe  true  story. 

Many  of  tbe  ^gineers  we  have  talked  to 
in  industry  report  that  such  practices  are 
common.  Some  txave  left  defense  or  space 
work  because  of  these  practices,  they  as;. 
They  speak  confidentlaUy,  though,  becauH 
no  oat  wants  to  <  see  thousands  of  workers- 
many  of  them  Engineers — suddenly  out  of 
Jobs. 

The  fact  of  th^  matter  is  that  mass  unem- 
ployment need  bot  occur.  We  must  revise 
our  economic  structure  anyway  once  the 
Vietnam  confUct  la  settled.  Why  not  start 
now?  I 

Too  much  pi^llc  money,  we  believe,  U 
going  Into  projects  carried  along  by  Inertls 
or  emplre-bulldlag,  rather  than  into  projects 
that  meet  the  nation's  true  needs.  Let's  look 
at  some  of  these  needs:  Otu  cities  are  facing 
decay.  Social  problems  are  mxiltlplying.  Pub- 
lic transportation  is  Inadequate.  Our  water 
and  air  are  becoming  polluted.  Hospitals  are 
overcrowded,  understaffed  and  under- 
equipped.  Crime  la  rampant. 

Yet  many  bright  people.  Including  engi- 
neers capable  of  helping  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems, may  be  wasting  their  time  on  "feather- 
bed" projects.  Ttie  nation  has  too  much  at 
stake   to   allow  this   situation  to  continue. 
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Congress  should 
action. 


Fill  Jet  To  P 


get  the  facts,  and  then  get 
ROBKBT  Haavind. 


ijr  Many  Roles  in  Air  Wsr 


EXTENSI 3N  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GE0RGE  P.  MILLER 

O^   CALiroaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  ^oveniber  17, 1967 

Mr.  MTT.T.ER;of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  October  29,  the  Oakland,  Calif., 
Tribune  carried  a  story  entitled  "F-IU 
Jet  To  Play  Many  Roles  in  Air  War." 

This  is  a  very  interesting  story  and  I 
am  pleased  to  insert  the  article  in  tbe 
Congressional  Hecoks: 

F-lll  Jet  To  FiAt  Mamt  Boles  in  Am  Was 
(By  BUI  Eaton) 

A  swinger  of  tki  airplane  that  has  stirred 
more  argmnent  than  Billy  Mitchell  joined 
tbe  Air  Force  the  other  day. 

It  can  fly  more  than  twice  the  speed  at 
sound  but  it  needed  five  years  to  get  from 
Fort  Worth  to  La^  Vagaa. 

It  hasn't  been  ■  accorded  the  courtesy  of  s 
name.  < 

This  thoroughly  modem  machine,  with 
Its  "swing  wing"  that  flicks  in  and  out  like 
a  switchblade  knife,  began  life  as  ttM 
"TFX" — for  Tactical  Fighter  Experimental— 
and  It  grew  up  as  "tbe  biUion  dollar  blimder" 
and  "McNamara't  foUy."  The  latter  appela- 
tlon  Is  a  swipe  at  the  U.S.  defense  secretary 
who  coined  tbe  Word  "commonality"  for  liii 
notion  of  one  ^craft  type  that  do-all- 
tblngs-for-aD-pedpI«. 

Tbe  airplane  1«  now  kmown  as  the  F-lll. 
and  while  It^  ladfs  a  glorious  name  it  is  fly- 
ing In  tbe  face  of  oontroversy,  and  tpBt 
weU. 


The  first  production  model  of  the  F-lll  A. 
s  version  designed  as  an  Air  Force  tactical 
lighter.  Joined  the  4881st  Tactical  Fighter 
Squadron  at  Nellls  Air  Force  Base.  Nev.,  on 
Oct.  16. 

It  flew  tbe  1,047  miles  from  the  General 
Dynamics  Corp.  plant  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
m  an  hour  and  48  minutes  at  a  constant 
altitude  of  1,000  feet,  guided  by  Its  "terrain- 
f<dlowing  radar"  and  automatic  pilot  system. 
Inside  were  an  Air  Force  colonel  and  a  major. 

Three  days  later  another  new  P^lllA 
eisshed  in  a  pasture  70  miles  from  Fort 
Worth  after  an  apparent  failure  of  hydraulic 
controls.  Its  two  pilots  parachuted  to  aafety 
after  ejecting  from  the  aircraft  in  an  escape 
noduie  that  works  In  supersonic  filght,  at 
■ero  altitude  on  takeoff,  and  even  50  feet 
under  water.  (Karller  this  year  another  F-lll 
crashed  in  tests  at  Edwards  AFB,  Calif.,  klll- 
jng  one  of  Its  two  pilots  who  are  said  to  have 
failed  to  fully  extend  the  swing  wing  In  a 
landing  approach) . 

The  F-lllA  has  had  trouble  Uvlng  up  to 
lt»  design  speed  but  General  Dynamics  has 
modified  air  intakes  to  prevent  recurrent 
compressor  stalls  in  the  F-lll's  twin  Jet  en- 
glnes  while  in  the  double-sonic  speed  range 
of  about  1400  to  1600  miles  an  hour. 

Despite  slander  both  personal  and  aero- 
dynamic, tbe  F-lll  program  is  going  ahead. 

General  Dynamics  has  been  awarded  a  (1.8 
billion  contract  for  493  airplanes. 

The  first  F-lllAs  are  to  be  evaluated  in 
the  Vietnam  war  late  this  year  or  early  next. 

It  is  likely  to  be  a  highly  successful  alr- 
pUne.  Pilots  find  it  bandies  well,  and  it  has 
tbe  best  equipment  of  any  combat  airplane 
In  the  world. 

Air  Force  Chief  of  SUlO  Gen.  John  P. 
lleConneU  flew  an  F-lllA  from  Texas  to 
Washington,  D.C..  in  two  hours  and  20  min- 
utes last  April.  He  told  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  U.8.  House  of  Rep- 
itsentatives,  "I  think  that  this  aircraft  for 
the  punxwe  it  was  designed  Is  highly  accept- 
able for  the  Air  Force." 

He  was  talking  about  the  tactical  fighter 
version.  The  FB-111  is  to  be  a  medium 
range  strategic  bomber  for  the  Air  Force, 
and  tbe  Navy  will  get  an  F-lllB  version  for 
an  interceptor-fighter.  The  Navy  has  had 
problems  with  payload  and  gross  weight,  but 
it  has  foimd  In  tests  that  the  F-lllB  de- 
velops surprisingly  high  lift  from  its  radical 
«lng. 

Actual  service,  and  the  critical  test  of 
eombat,  will  determine  what  tbe  F-lll  is. 
More  than  one  maligned  Jet  type  has  won 
laurels  in  the  terrific  anti-aircraft  gunfire 
over  Vietnam,  and  tbe  F-lllA  Is  better 
designed  and  equipped  for  its  mission  than 
any  of  its  predecessors. 

It  is  possible,  despite  tbe  controversy  tbe 
ilrcraft  engendered,  to  recall  what  tbe  F-lll 
vas  Buppoeed  to  be. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  is 
Wld  to  bave  Invented  the  Idea  of  "common- 
sllty"  early  in  tbe  Kennedy  administration, 
when  he  and  the  president  watched  a  review 
of  sea  power  from  an  aircraft  carriers'  bridge. 

UcNamara  saw  on  tbe  flight  deck  eight 
different  types  of  aircraft  from  four  manu- 
taeturers.  He  believed  that  the  "state  of  the 
art"  In  aerodynamic  design  and  electronics 
research  could  produce  one  basic  design  that 
woQld,  With  variations,  usurp  the  need  for 
taeiu  of  design  and  development  and  pro- 
doction  contracts,  reducing  initial  costs,  and 
nduce  the  complications  of  logistic  support 
tt  aircraft  in  service,  cutting  costs  stlU  more. 

The  origin  of  such  a  beUef  Is  not  all  hard 
to  understand  in  a  nation  that  reveres  the 
PUcUcal  genius  of  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Henry 
*iirt  I.  and  tbe  Wrights,  and  U  so  deeply 
nunersed  in  technology  that  It  has  com- 
Pvterlzed  even  the  selling  of  Ufe  Insurance. 

Americans  have  perhaps  an  inflnlte  ability 
tomechanlse  things,  and  a  simultaneoxis  de- 
»ato  simplify  everything.  The  result  is  that 
■m  a  complex  problem  seems  to  lend  itself 


to  a  Bimple  solution,  wbleb  In  Its  torn  be- 
comes complicated  during  derign  and  pro- 
duction. 

Nowhere  Is  this  contradlctloci  more  ap- 
parent than  in  military  avlatloii.  Pilots  in 
Vietnam  make  excellent  use  of  fantastically 
Intricate  electronic  devices  to  find  targets, 
and  detect  and  ward  off  and  destroy  enemy 
airplanes.  These  same  pilots  are  asking  for 
more  specialized  equipment — but  they  also 
demand  specialized  but  simplified  iUrplanes 
for  precise   types  of  missions. 

Thus  there  Is  a  "complex  simpUclty"  in  de- 
sign and  application.  It  has  meant  the  aban- 
donment of  lightweight,  very  fast  alr-supe- 
rlorlty  fighter  aircraft  in  favor  of  heavier 
machines  with  guided  missiles,  electronic 
navigation  and  weapons-aiming  systems  and 
countermeasures.  and  other  "black  box" 
weaponry. 

Some  idea  of  the  problems  Inherent  in  the 
situation  is  seen  in  the  ten-year  development 
of  the  F-4  "Phantom"  Jet  used  by  the  Air 
Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  It  began  life 
as  a  8Ui>er8onic,  missile-armed  Navy  inter- 
ceptor. It  became  a  mlssile-and-bomb-carry- 
Ing  Air  Force  tactical  fighter.  In  Vietnam, 
pilots  found  they  needed  a  built-in  gun  for 
close-range  air  combat,  so  the  Phantcxn  is 
being  equipped  with  an  Internal  cannon  with 
the  rotating  gun  barrel  principle  of  the  19th 
Centxiry  Gatling  gun. 

The  Navy  has  bad  great  success  over  Viet- 
nam with  A-6  "Intruder,"  a  subsonic  Jet 
attack  plane  that  has  no  guns  but  carries  a 
massive  bomb-load  on  old-fashioned  almost 
straight  winga.  and  is  guided  to  targets  at 
night  and  in  bad  weather  by  its  amazing 
electronic  systems. 

And  yet  the  Navy  is  using — and  the  Air 
Force  will  soon  use — a  now  and  relatively 
simplified  Jet  attack  aircraft  called  the  A-7 
"Corsair  II"  that  has  guns  and  rockets  and 
bombs  tta  daylight  attack  on  ground  targets 
at  subsonic  speeds,  mainly  in  support  of  in- 
fantry. 

Both  services  have  Intercontinental  mis- 
siles with  nuclear  warheads.  The  Navy  has 
Poeeidon  missiles  in  submarines.  The  Air 
Force  has  Mlnuteman  missiles  In  under- 
groimd  concrete  silos. 

Emphasis  on  strategic  missiles  Implies 
there  is  no  longer  any  primary  use  for  the 
htjge,  elderly  B-Sa  Jet  bombers  now  believed 
to  be  too  tired  and  slow  to  get  through  to 
defended  targets.  In  Vietnam  the  B-52s 
cant  be  risked  in  the  north  where  enemy 
ground-to-air  missiles  could  get  them,  but  in 
other  areas  of  the  war  zone  these  bombers 
can  slam  down  30  tons  of  bombs  apiece  on 
Jungle  targets. 

In  general,  the  Vietnam  war  has  resumed 
the  trend  toward  specialized  military  aircraft. 
Now  comes  the  F-lll  which  was  conceived 
to  disprove  the  theory  of  specialization. 

The  F-1 1 1  was  envisioned  ( 1 )  as  a  replace- 
ment of  big,  long-range  bombers.  (2)  as  a 
mlssile-axmed  interceptor  to  protect  Navy 
vessels  which  move  around  on  oceans  and 
thus  can  be  more  easily  attacked  by  enemy 
bomber  aircraft  than  by  strategic  missiles, 
and  (3)  as  a  tactical  fighter  for  alr-to-alr 
combat  and  low-level  bombing  attacks. 

It  was  to  be  adaptable  to  several  roles,  and 
if  one  such  role  became  Impractical — stra- 
tegic bombing  for  example — ^tbe  F-lll 
wouldn't  be  obsolete  because  it  could  per- 
form other  roles. 

This  seemingly  simple  concept  was  com- 
plicated as  it  grew,  partly  because  the  con- 
cept itself  posed  design  problenu,  but  also 
because  advances  In  the  "state  of  the  art" 
were  constant — and  the  armed  services 
wanted  (and  needed)  more  new  things 
packed  into  tbe  airplane. 

The  F-Ill  is  best  known  for  its  variable 
geometry  wing  which  moves  between  16  de- 
grees of  Eweepback  for  stability  in  slow  speed 
flight  to  73  degrees  of  sweep  for  minimniti 
drag  in  supersonic  flight.  The  French  have 
adopted  this  concept  for  a  new  Jet,  and  tbe 


Russlana  recenUy  fiew  a  "swing  wing"  Jet 
that  U  TirtuaUy  identical  wltb  tbe  F-lll  In 
appearance. 

General  Dynamics  calls  the  wing  a 
VASCAAB.  for  variable  area  sweep  esmber 
and  aspect  ratio,  and  it  adapts  to  yailous 
speed  regimes  with  changes  In  sweep  and 
the  use  of  fiaps  and  other  oontroUable 
devices. 

Critics  have  wondered  "What  happens  If 
one  wing  swings  and  the  other  doesn't?"  Tbe 
truth  is  that  modem  aircraft  are  so  com- 
plex that  any  one  of  a  hundred  other  mal- 
functions could  be  as  fatal. 

An  F-lllA  tactical  fighter  is  73  feet  long. 
Wings  extended  span  63  feet,  and  33  feet 
fully  swept  back.  It  weighs  about  41,000 
pounds  empty  and  80,000  pounds  loaded  with 
crew,  fuel  and  armament.  It  is  designed  to 
fly  at  two  and  one  half  times  tbe  ^)eed  of 
sound  at  40,000  feet,  and  1.2  times  the  speed 
of  sound  at  sea  level.  It  has  a  radius  of  action 
of  about  1.700  miles  with  an  eight-ton  load — 
but  can  be  refueled  in  flight. 

The  F-lllB  for  the  Navy  has  a  shorter  iMae 
for  pilot  vision  in  carrier  landings,  but  its 
wing  is  even  feet  long  in  extended  position — 
as  is  the  wing  of  the  FB-111  strategic  bomb- 
er version — for  longer  cruise  periods  up  high 
at  speeds  of  676  miles  per  hour. 

The  FB-111  bomber  wUl  carry  about  48 
conventional  750-pound  bombs  under  its 
wings,  and  a  few  more  in  its  weapons  bay.  or  ' 
it  can  carry  an  alternate  load  of  nuclear 
bombs  and  "stand-off"  air-to-grouiul  mis- 
siles. The  bomber  will  probably  weigh  about 
100,000  pounds  at  takeoff. 

What  about  the  expected  reduction  in 
costs. 

For  comparison,  realize  that  the  F-4  Phan- 
tom, now  the  primary  Air  Force  flghter  "tH 
principle  Navy  interc^tm,  ocetts  about  $2.8 
million  per  aircraft. 

Initial  estimates  for  the  F-Ill  were  about 
$2.8  mUllon  each,  back  lo  1962  when  GetMral 
Dynamics  won  a  two-year  design  competi- 
tion. 

Average  cost  of  an  F-lll  today  Is  $3.88 
million,  but  that  is  only  for  the  basic  air- 
frame and  some  electronics,  and  doeant  In- 
clude the  major  portion  of  tbe  eleotranlos 
systems  for  various  missions  nor  tbe  coet  of 
the  two  Jet  engines. 

Actual  coets  now  range  from  about  $5 
mllUon  for  the  F-1 11  A.  to  about  $8  miinnn 
for  the  F-lllB.  with  the  FB-111  bomber 
somewhere  in  between. 

Tet  the  F-lll  has  achieved  75  per  cent 
"commonality"  In  the  number  of  Its  com- 
ponent parts. 


Topty-Torvy  World  Waraed  That  It'a 
Heading  for  a  Tnmble 

EXTESiSlOS  OF  RE&IARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATTVES 

Monday,  November  27.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recenUy 
Mi.  Wayne  Thomls,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  In  this  country  who 
Is  also  aviation  editor  for  tbe  Chicago 
Tribune,  wrote  an  excellent  review  for 
his  newspaper  of  a  book  by  Hugh  Auchin- 
closs  Brown,  entitled  "Cataclysms  of  the 
Earth." 

I  strongly  urge  the  sdenUflc  commu- 
nity of  this  country  to  read  this  excellent 
article  by  Mr.  Thomis. 

The  author  of  the  special  book  is  an 
accomplished    electrical    engineer,    and 
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tiieoretlcal  worker  who  has  been  gather- 
ing evidence  and  expanding  his  theories 
on  dynamics  of  this  planet  since  1911. 

Mr.  Brown  places  significance  on  the 
fact  that  the  huge  South  Pole  icecap 
Is  growing  rather  than  waning  as  pre- 
viously was  supposed  and  this  unprece- 
dented grovrth  of  the  Icecap  could  tilt 
the  axis  of  the  earth. 

I  do  not  believe  this  theory  should  be 
treated  lightly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  discovery  that 
the  South  Pole  Icecap  Is  growing  rather 
than  tUminUhing  may  very  well  explain 
what  Is  happening  to  the  world's  supply 
of  water. 

We  can  all  agree  that  water  is  one 
substance  which  cannot  be  synthetically 
created,  nor  can  It  be  destroyed.  There 
are  many  ways  to  change  the  character- 
istics of  water  such  as  turning  It  into 
steam;  evaporation  Into  the  atmosphere; 
turning  It  into  ice;  and  many  others. 
But  In  each  Instance,  sooner  or  later, 
water  is  recaptured  into  its  normal  fluid 
state  and  then  It  begins  its  various  cycles 
all  over  again. 

In  recent  years  scientists  and  engi- 
neers have  been  trying  to  explain  what 
Is  bri4>penlng  to  the  world's  dwindling 
water  supply;  where  is  it  going? 

It  Is  entirely  conceivable  that  huge 
amounts  of  the  earth's  water  supply  are 
being  trapped  by  freezing  onto  the  grow- 
ing South  Pole  Icecap  and  it  is  the  huge 
change  in  weight  of  this  icecap  that 
could  tut  the  axis  of  the  world. 

When  one  ponders  these  awesome  pos- 
siblUties  he  begins  to  realize  how  rela- 
tively Insignificant  are  the  pnAlems  that 
currently  plague  mankind. 

I  would  hope  the  National  Science 
py>un<latlon  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlsaifxi  would  carefully  study  Mr. 
Tliomls'  analysis  and  also  Mr.  Brown's 
theories. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  we  may 
want  to  reach  some  International  agree- 
ment for  breaking  up  the  growing  South 
Pole  Icecap  with  huge  explosions  in 
order  to  free  the  water  now  frozen  back 
to  Its  normal  course  around  the  globe. 

Because  of  the  enormity  of  the  ice- 
cap. It  is  entirely  i>os8lbIe  that  science 
may  be  asked  to  find  some  "clean" 
method  for  using  nuclear  energy  to  break 
up  this  huge  mass  of  ice. 

fAr.  Thomis  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
have  performed  a  notable  service  in  call- 
ing this  Information  to  our  attention. 

Tbis  Is  Journalism  at  its  finest  and 
again  proves  how  often  the  press  can  be 
counted  on  to  provide  for  us  thoee  checks 
and  bcilances  which  no  government 
within  Itself  can  produce. 

Mr.  Thomis'  excellent  article  follows: 

TOPST-TITBVT    WO«U>    WARNKD    THAT    IT'B 
HXADOtO  rOK   A   TUMBIX 

(By  Wayne  ThoDOAB) 

We  dwellers  on  Kartb  have  been  blessed 
by  an  oncbanglng  axis  or  rotatiMial  tilt  tor 
tbe  idanet  for  about  7,000  years,  but  there  Is 
growing  evidence  tbat  this  is  an  "epoch"  that 
Is  drawing  to  a  close. 

What  will  end  It,  acomrllng  to  one  school 
of  scientific  appraisal.  Is  a  world  cataclysm 
In  which  tbe  poles,  particularly  the  South 
pole  with  Its  ominously  growing  Ice  cap  al- 
ready blamed  for  a  pronounced  wobble  In 
Earth's  moUoos.  wlU  shift  from  70  to  80 
degrees  In  a  "roUorer"  and  the  Ice  caps  now 
at  the  axes  will  Ue  along  a  new  equator  of 
larth. 


As  tbe  predictors  of  this  Earth -nhafclng 
and  Earth-tfhanglng  event  see  It.  Just  such 
shifts  have  occurred  again  and  again  over 
the  eons  of  Earth's  existence,  now  estab- 
lished at  BOnething  over  A%  billion  years. 
Some  of  tkese  cataclysms  have  occurred 
during  the  Aerlod  of  human  existence,  too— 
on  the  aveiage  of  about  every  6,000  years, 
with  terrible  loeses  of  life  as  whole  clvUlza- 
tlons  were  affected  by  the  continental  and 
ocean  shifts. 

The  great  flood  of  Noah's  day  presum- 
ably resulted  from  the  latest  careening  of 
Earth.  This  at  least  is  how  the  most  articu- 
late and  convinced  of  tbe  scientists  formulat- 
ing the  "earth-shift  theory"  sees  It.  He  Is 
Hugh  Auchlkicloss  Brown,  electrical  engineer 
and  theoretical  worker  who  has  been  gather- 
ing evidence  and  expanding  his  theories  on 
dynamics  oCtbls  planet  since  1911. 

Brown  haf  now  published  his  latest  work 
on  the  sublet,  entitled  "Cataclysms  of  the 
Earth."  Tha  book  covers  all  phases  of  his 
Inquiries,  cotnputations,  concepts.  It  forms  a 
fascinating  and  provocative  proposal  which 
points  to  a  solution  of  geological  mysteries 
tbat  long  Itave  puzzled  men.  It  also  sug- 
gests a  direction  for  global  effort  If  mankind 
is  to  retain  the  Earth  we  now  know. 

As  an  engineer  and  observer  of  natural 
science,  Brofim  says  that  the  free-spinning 
ball  of  Eartfi  Is  held  In  Its  present  equilib- 
rium by  the  centrifugal  force  of  Its  equatorial 
bulge.  Becaase  It  Is  a  freely  spinning  bell 
tbe  present  equilibrium  can  be  upset — and 
he  says  Indeed  ttiat  It  has  many  times  been 
upset  already — by  accumulations  of  weight 
at  the  rotational  axes. 

Tills  same  accumulation  Is  proceeding 
apace  right; now,  particularly  at  the  South 
Pole.  The  site  of  tills  Ice  mass  Is  difficult  to 
grasp,  he  continues,  and  suggests  tbat  if 
the  polar  center  were  In  North  Dakota  the 
area  of  the  mass  would  extend  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans,  east  and  west,  to  Mexico 
on  the  southt  and  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the 
Canadian  land  mass  to  the  north.  The  ice 
would  be  two  miles  tlilck  in  Dakota,  and  it 
would  take  1,400  cakes  of  ice  each  the  size  of 
Lake  Superk>r  to  equal  the  masses  already 
piled  up  on  |the  Antarctic  continent. 

"Discovery  that  the  great  South  Pole  ice 
cap  Is  growllig,  rather  than  waning  as  previ- 
ously was  supposed,  confronts  us  with  an 
entirely  new  understanding  of  the  limited 
time  during  which  our  present  civilization 
lias  been  developing  and  the  precarlousness 
of  its  existeifce,"  Brown  writes. 

"We  are  :faced  with  the  alternative  of 
limiting  the>  growth  of  the  (south  polar]  Ice 
cap  or  accef  ting  a  limit  to  the  duration  of 
our  present  epoch.  Because  the  ice  cap  la  the 
creeping  peril,  the  deadly  menace  Is  tlie  di- 
vinely ordalped  executioner  of  our  civilisa- 
tion. I 

"If  we  procrststlnate  and  do  nothing  the 
flood  wUl  occur  when  the  present  polar  areas 
move  away  Srom  Earth's  axis  of  spin  and  the 
poles  of  figure  move  to  latitudes  of  10  to  15 
degrees,  or  about  5,500  miles  away  from  the 
present  North  and  South  poles  of  spin. 

[The  axia  of  spin,  aa  Brown  explains  it,  is 
an  imaginary  line  in  space  about  which  Earth 
rotates.  Its  position  in  space  is  subject  to 
change  but  if  is  constant  in  relation  to  Earth 
itself.  The  aids  of  figure  is  an  imaginary  line 
extending  thru  the  center  of  Earth  between 
the  geographic  poles.  It  is  subject  to  change 
when  Earth  shifts  about  the  axis  of  spin.] 

"Earth  wtll  tip  over  like  an  overloaded 
canoe  towed  in  a  circle  behind  a  power  boat, 
in  consequence  of  the  wobble  of  Earth  and 
the  resulting  eccentric  centrifugal  force  of 
rotation. 

"Earth  today  may  quite  readily  be  com- 
pared to  a  top-heavy,  dying  out.  wobbling, 
spinning  toA,  getting  ready  to  fall  over  on  Its 
side."  " 

Brown's  attack  on  the  subject  is  stimulat- 
ing and  bibad.  Blver  oorlngs,  finMngm  of 
frosen  mantmoths  and  tropical  animals  in 
Siberian  tuftdra,  analyses  of  glacial  move- 
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ments  from  ro4:k  Bcouringa,  and  examlnatlooi 
of  fOBsUs,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  au 
offer  proofs  to  him  In  varying  degrees. 

From  corings  taken  by  the  United  Statei 
geological  surtey  from  the  Mlaslsslppi  river, 
Brown  constr^ts  the  ei>ochs  "before  now"' 
and  strata  tbat  are  generally  recognised 
First  "before  now"  was  the  Recent  Alluvium 
period  and  It  tasted  4,400  years.  Second  "be- 
fore present,"  or  "B.P."  as  he  abbreviates  It 
as  the  Wlscon^  Ice  age,  which  lasted  7,ooo 
years.  Third  "^J»."  was  the  Peorlan  Life  ace 
period  5,000  y^ars. 

Fourth  B.P.  iwaa  the  lowan  Ice  age,  of  un- 
determined time  period.  He  carries  this  out 
for  10  such  epochs,  all  recognized  by  geol- 
ogists  but  interpreted  somewhat  differently. 
The  term  "Icej  age,"  he  says,  has  been  erro^ 
neously  assumed  to  mean  a  change  in  climate 
thruout  the  World.  Now  It  is  used  to  define 
a  relatively  sn^  area. 

AU.  bomTNENTB   AFFXCTSD 

"Ice  ages,"  lie  continues,  "have  occurrrt 
In  aU  the  contUnenta  of  the  world,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  t«U-tale  scouring  maj-ks  on  suc- 
cessive layers  Of  rocks.  These  rock  groovlnii 
always  radiat#  from  central  points  which 
indicate  the  locations  of  the  North  or  Soutb 
poles  of  that  particular  epoch  of  time.  Dur- 
ing each  successive  polar  Ice  age  tbe  rest  of 
the  globe  enjc^ed  tropical  or  temperate  cli- 
mates,  as  at  present. 

"We  know  tbis  because  tbe  fossils  of  ani- 
mal and  plant  life  indicate  the  climates  In 
wlilch  each  section  of  successive  earth  strata 
existed,  and  they  teU  us  clearly  that  tbe 
globe  lias  rotated  on  many  successive  axes  tf 
figure.  I 

tea  LEAVXS  SCAXB 

"Five  successive  Ice  ages  have  left  their 
scars  In  land  areas  of  Canada  and  tbe  United 
States.  01aclai~;marklngs  on  rocks,  loose  boul- 
ders, and  deb^  are  in  evidence  over  most 
of  tills  area.  Sut  life  ages  have  occurred  in 
these  same  land  masses  between  lee  ages. 
These  life  agee  were  long  intervals  of  time 
dtulng  which  these  regions  were  free  of 
glaciers  and  were  warmer  than  present. 

"Each  Ice  af e  blotted  out  the  life  age  of 
a  certain  areatand  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
another  life  atee  in  the  same  region.  These 
changes  wereisudden  and  without  grads- 
tlon." 

StTGGESnS  AS  nuioF 

Proof  of  this  sudden  shifting  in  the  cli- 
mate [accepted  by  Brown  as  consistent  only 
with  the  sudden  rollover  of  an  Ice  cap  to  tlM 
equator]  is  siKgested  by  finds  of  animals  is 
Siberia.  Amoag  them  are  huge  elephant 
types  or  mantmoths  and  also  rbinocerasei. 
Brown  says:     | 

"Such  anlni>tls  now  being  found  in  arette 
regions,  biu^ed  in  lifelike  condition  In  tbs 
permanently  frozen  ground  .  .  .  document 
a  gigantic  catfistropbe  in  which  the  climate 
of  a  very  large  area  of  land  suddenly  and 
drastically  changed.  Only  a  sudden  rotstlnf 
or  careening  qf  the  globe  could  have  caused 
this   change."  { 

•  TOTKOPICS 


He  then  si^gests  that  while  mammothi 
are  considered  "hairy"  their  coats  were  not 
woolly  and  they  were  suited  only  to  tropicsl 
climates.  Food  in  the  stomachs  of  the  mam- 
moths and  of  the  rhinoceroses  was  tropicsl 
grasses  among  which  they  were  grazing  when 
the  event  occurred.  A  mammoth  found  in 
1901  o^  tbe  bank  of  the  Bereskovka  rlt» 
In  Siberia,  66  degrees  north  latitude,  vm 
found  to  have  27  poimd  -of  grasses  in  Iti 
Bt(»nach.  All  were  types  similar  to  tempertte 
and  trc^lcal  tones;  none  are  found  in  tlw 
arctics.  < 

Summarizing  all  bis  findings  Brown  wrltei: 

'"The  equator  of  the  last  epoch  of  time 
prior  to  our  own  was  a  line  along  the  Rocky 
and  Andes  mountains. 

"During  Ep^ch  1  before  present,  the  StwW 
basin  of  Af  rlc4  was  occupying  the  area  of  tii* 
North  pole  of  spin.  Continents  of  North  •»• 
South  AmerlclM  then  lay  in  tandem  on  oo* 


llde  of  the  globe,  along  the  equator,  and  the 
ftttem  parts  of  Siberia  and  China  were  on 
the  opposite  side. 

rORMZDBT  ICBCAP 

-During  Epoch  No.  3  B.  P.,  the  geological 
dent  of  the  Hudson  Bay  watershed  con- 
tained tbe  North  pole  and  Its  ice  cap  while 
South  America,  Africa.  Borneo,  and  India  lay 
along  tbe  equator. 

•Tbe  depression  now  occupied  by  the 
(jtiplan  sea  seems  to  have  been  the  location 
al  tbe  North  pole  during  Epoch  No.  3,  before 
ptesent,  because  its  bowl,  as  well  as  that  of 
ttM  Black  sea,  was  formed  by  a  depression 
caused  by  an  ioe  cap." 

Later  in  the  book  be  says:  "Following  tbe 
next  careen  of  the  globe  the  present  conti- 
nent of  Antarctica  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  become  the  center  of  a  land  heml- 
gftotn,  because  of  the  centrifugal  force  of 
lotatlon  which  wiU  be  created  by  its  weight 
and  speed  of  motion.  This  force  wUl  not  only 
poll  Antarctica  but  also  Its  surrounding 
ocean  floors  upward  and  keep  them  above 
ees  level,  thus  creating  new  land  areas. 

■The  area  of  the  globe  now  occupied  by 
tbe  Arctic  ocean  will  prob{U>ly  become  the 
center  of  a  water  hemisphere,  like  the  Pacific 
ocean  today.  What  is  now  northern  Siberia, 
octthem  Canada,  and  Alaska  wUl  probably 
bsoome  parts  of  the  submerged  ocean  floor." 

And  be  continues;  "The  epoch  of  time  in 
vhJch  we  now  live  has  run  approximately 
7,000  years  since  the  last  great  cataclysmic 
daloge  of  Earth.  Our  epoch  will  doubtless  last 
longer  than  the  average  because  we  have  been 
(crtunate  in  having  only  one  polar  Ice  cap 
and  not  an  Ice  cap  at  each  pole." 

AIM   IS   GLOBAL    STABILrrT 

Brown's  proposals  for  preventing  the  "next 
eueen  of  Earth"  are  simply  stated: 

'Our  objective  must  be  to  maintain  the 
ttabillty  of  the  globe  on  its  present  axis  of 
tfia  by  controling  the  growth  of  tbe  Antarc- 
tic Ice  cap.  Such  arrangements  must  be  made 
tint  eventually  tbe  annual  flow-off  will  be 
eqoal  to  the  annual  accumulation  of  the 
llselal  Ice. 

It  Is  self-evident  that  the  releasing  of  Ice- 
berp  Is  the  present  safety  valve  which  post- 
I  the  onset  of  the  next  great  deluge.  .  .  . 
discovery  of  the  atomic  bomb  the  de- 
taching of  or  gouging  of  channels  in  the 
p«tiAieral  rock  masses  of  the  Antarctic  coast 
line— to  permit  the  natural  flow-off  of  the 
(Udal  Ice — does  not  appear  to  be  as  formlda- 
Us  a  imblem  as  it  seemed  before." 

AWAXX   or   DANG^ 

Blown  says  tbat  the  National  Science 
ioondatlon  has  become  recently  aware  of  the 
dangns  of  the  growth  of  the  South  polar  ice 
wp  sltho  its  membership  is  not  at  present 
wQUng  to  concede  that  tills  Is  fact. 

Be  writes:  "They  wish  thoroughly  to 
•aalyM  the  detaUed  reports  of  yearly 
precipitation  of  moisture  and  to  check  it 
*(itnst  the  ratio  of  ablation  and  flow-off  of 
MiergB  in  many  areas.  They  know  that  a 
etotement  to  the  effect  tbat  the  ice  cap  is 
trowing  WiU  be  the  signal  for  an  aU-out  at- 
tedi  to  halt  its  growth,  at  a  cost  equal  to  that 
«t»war." 
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».  14ATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
JJJte.  America  has  been  fabled  as  the 
■*«  of  opportunity  for  many  genera- 


tions. "We  are  all  familiar  with  the  his- 
tories of  countless  immigrants  who  fled 
from  oppression  and  despair  In  other 
lands,  arrived  here  without  home,  money, 
or  friends,  and  through  hard  work  and 
perseverence  achieved  success  and  prom- 
inence as  Americans. 

Last  week,  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried the  story  of  one  immigrant,  Mr. 
Eric  Ignatz  Welle,  of  Hyattsville,  who 
migrated  to  this  country  lit  1938  from 
Germany  and  In  29  years  here  has  be- 
come a  respected  business  and  civic 
leader.  Owner  of  a  thriving  and  imagina- 
tive ice  cream  parlor  In  Langley  Park, 
Mr.  WeUe  Is  the  president  of  the  Argo 
Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith,  past  president  of 
the  Langley  Park  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  last  year  was  elected  to  the  Mary- 
land House  of  Delegates  from  the  second 
district  of  Prince  Greorges  County. 

Mr.  Weile's  story,  appropriately  printed 
in  the  Post  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  is  both 
Interesting  and  inspiring.  I  would  like  to 
caU  this  article,  by  Mr.  Willard  Clopton. 
Jr.,  to  the  attent'on  of  the  Congress: 

Jewish  Immicbamt  TuaNS  Ics  Ckkam  Paslob 

Into  a  Oolo  UInx 

(By  WUlard  Clopton,  Jr.) 

Some  might  call  it  fate — that  a  man  could 
come  to  this  country  knowing  not  a  word 
of  English,  could  make  his  fortime  from  a 
preposterous  little  ice  cream  parlor,  could  go 
on  to  become  a  business  and  civic  leader  and, 
to  top  It  off — something  like  the  way  his 
special  red,  white  and  blue-tinted  whipping 
cream  tops  his  fantastic  sundaes — get  elected 
to  the  state  leglslattire. 

Eric  Ignatz  Welle,  to  whom  It  happened, 
won't  let  desUny  steal  the  credit. 

It  was  all  due,  he  said,  to  "hard  work,  good 
friends  and  opportunity" — the  last  uttered 
with  almost  revwent,  only-in-Amertca  fer- 
vor. 

Welle,  60,  la  a  hyperactive,  roly-poly, 
boom-voiced  native  of  Oermany  who  U  pro- 
prietor of  Weile's  Creations,  1325  E.  Uni- 
versity blvd.,  where  he  concocts  the  most 
outlandish  frozen  confections  in  town,  and 
maybe  anywtiere. 

He  is  also  past  president  of  tbe  Ijangley 
Park  Chamber  of  Commerce,  president  of 
Argo  Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith  and.  since  a  year 
ago,  a  Democratic  member  of  the  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates  from  the  Second  District 
of  Prince  Georges  County. 

Weile's  Creations,  14  years  in  Its  present 
location,  serves  all  the  usual  oomblnatlonB 
of  Ice  cream  and  toppings,  plus  73  original 
specialties. 

Among  these  are  the  91.35  Washington 
Monument,  a  sort  of  vertical  banana  spUt 
with  ten  scoops  of  Ice  cream;  the  $2.65  Ger- 
man Paradise — Ice  cream  and  a  stein  fuU  of 
root  beer;  the  $3.50  Glutton  (no  charge  for 
refills),  and  the  mammoth  of  them  all,  the 
$35  Uncoln  Memorial,  which  serves  25,  takes 
a  full  day  to  prepare  and  uses  5  pints  of  Ice 
cream,  molded  in  cylinders  to  simulate  the 
actual  Memorial's  54  columns. 

The  Cantaloupe  Skyscraper,  at  $1.40,  Is  a 
less  spectacular  Item,  but  has  historic  signifi- 
cance. It  was  the  first  of  WeUe's  creations 
and  signifies  the  one  intrusion  of  chance 
into  his  career. 

It  was  20  years  ago  and  he  was  running 
Just  another  tiamburger  and  penny  candy 
emporium  then,  at  1st  and  Kennedy  Streets 
N.W. 

One  day  lie  was  submitting  his  weekly 
order  to  bis  wholesaler  and,  ar  the  man's 
suggestion,  included  a  request  for  six  canta- 
loupes. There  was  a  mlxup  and.  instead  of 
receiving  sU  fruits,  he  was  sent  six  crates, 
each  containing  40  melons. 

"I  was  too  proud  to  send  them  back." 
Welle  recalls. 


~But  I  had  to  do  something.  So  I  cut  a 
eouple  In  half,  hoUowed  them  out  and 
dressed  them  up  with  ice  cream  and  fresh 
fruit.  I  had  to  charge  75  cents  apiece  for 
them  and  I  thought  nobody  would  buy. 

"But  in  a  few  days  all  340  were  sold.  I 
said  to  myself.  If  people  are  that  crazy.  111 
figure  out  something  they'U  spend  $1  for.  I 
came  up  with  the  Washington  Monimnent. 
That  was  the  beginning." 

Welle,  an  industrious  and  effervescent  ex- 
trovert, has  buUt  his  business  through  a  deft 
mixture  of  hard  work  and  hoopla.  (The 
sobriquets  he  has  given  himself  Include  "the 
Jolly  cream  giant"  and  "DX>.S. — doctor  of 
divine  sundaes."  His  place  is  a  family  opera- 
tion in  wtilch  he  Is  helped  by  his  wife,  Helen, 
and  son,  Spencer,  17. 

For  years  an  offstage  fund  raiser  and  or- 
ganizer for  local  Democrats,  WeUe  heard  his 
first  hurrah  as  a  candidate  early  last  year. 

Former  Rep.  Carlton  Sickles,  then  running 
for  governor  of  Maryland,  phoned  him  one 
day  and  asked  If  he  didn't  think  It  was  time 
for  him  to  take  a  "more  active  role"  in  Party 
affairs.  Welle  answered,  "If  you  mean  will  I 
rtm  for  delegate,  the  answer  la  yes." 

Although  la  of  the  other  16  delegates 
elected  from  the  County  rolled  up  larger 
margins,  Welle  won  ofllce  pj  more  than  3000 
votes. 

In  Annapolis  he  is  known  aa  a  Iiard-woik- 
Ing  legislator  with  particular  interests  to 
labor  problem,  recreation  and  tourism. 

It  bothers  him  that  Maryland  ranks  third 
from  last  among  the  states  In  tourist  spend- 
ing. He  feels  ttiat  Maryland  "has  more  to 
offer  visitors  than  many  other  states"  and 
needs  a  state  department  of  tourism  to  sell 
its  advantages. 

He  also  thinks  delegates  should  be  paid 
more  than  $2500  a  year. 

"My  campaign  cost  me  that  much,"  be 
groused.  "And  citizens  wonder  why  people 
In  pubUc  life  go  after  fees  for  speeches  and 
articles!" 

WeUe  Is  S  feet,  6  inches  tall  and  weighs 
225  poimds.  His  wel^t  has  been  the  same 
for  25  years  and  is  not,  he  insists,  the  out- 
come of  too  much  WeUe  Ice  cream. 

Bom  In  Thurtngla.  central  Oermany.  he 
attended  a  business  coUege  for  three  years 
and  was  prospering  in  Berlin  as  sales  man- 
age for  a  perfume  firm  when  be  became 
triply  unpopular  with  the  rising  Hitler  re- 
gime: He  was  a  Jew,  sold  a  French  pioduct 
and  drove  an  American  car. 

After  a  short  stay  in  Holland,  he  migrated 
to  this  country  in  1938.  His  first  act  here 
was  to  acquire  a  middle  name. 

The  immigration  people  at  Bills  Island 
seemed  to  think  it  strange  that  he  dldnt 
have  one  and,  not  wanting  to  seem  in  any 
way  peculiar,  he  picked  one  out  of  the  air. 
He  named  himself  after  Ignace  Pader«wskl. 
the  Polish  planlst-poUttclan,  whom  he 
admired. 

Welle  settled  in  the  Washington  area  and 
has  never  left.  He  does  take  long  vacations 
abroad  each  year,  but  he  has  not  gone  back 
to  Oermany  because  his  memories  are  too 
tender.  Twenty-seven  of  his  reiatlvee  died  to 
Hitler's  gas  chambers. 

When  he  arrived  In  Washington,  he  en- 
rolled to  an  Americanization  school,  became 
valedictorian  of  his  class  and  was  awarded 
a  certificate  by  a  local  civic  OTganizatlon. 

The  group  was  Argo  Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith. 
Fifteen  years  later  Welle  was  its  president 
and  was  proud  to  present  a  similar  award 
to  a  newcomer  from  India. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  he  was  active  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Welle  went  to  An- 
napolis to  see  Sickles,  then  a  Prince  Oeorge's 
delegate.  He  rememb^v  that  he  sat  on  top 
of  Sickle's  desk. 

"Now  I  am  sitting  behind  the  very  same 
desk.  I  know  it  sounds  like  a  platitude,"  he 
went  on,  "but  reeOly,  to  wbat  other  country 
oould  such  things  happen?" 
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LiberaU  Vo-nis  a  Liberal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

(V  NXW   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1967 

Bdr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
our  vision  Is  clouded  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  a  single  issue.  But  the  Irrefut- 
able fact  Is  that  this  country  Is  faced  by 
a  multitude  of  problems. 

It  is  equally  irrefutable  that  President 
Johnson  has,  in  4  yecu-s,  evidenced  strong 
and  productive  leadership  in  traditional 
areas  of  social  concern.  In  this  regard, 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber 26  issue  of  the  Long  Island  Sunday 
Press.  Because  of  the  clarity  and  strength 
with  which  this  article  details  President 
Johnson's  Ukely  role  in  history,  I  include 
It  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

T.TuWAT.g     VEBST7S    A    LiBERAl. 

Few  Presidents.  reganUees  of  tbMr  politics. 
have  endured  greater  vllliflcatloii  from  a  lib- 
eral eetabUsbment  tban  Lyndon  Bainee 
Jobnaon.  Yet  few  Presidents  have  cham- 
ptooed — with  such  great  success — so  many  of 
the  liberals'  traditional  causes  as  Lyndon 
^*^«''*"  Johnson. 

Vietnam  has  so  beclouded  the  vision  ot 
mne  liberals  that  they  give  Mr.  Johnson 
credit  for  nothing  but  tinmitigated  evil. 
These  critics  not  only  fall  to  aclcnowledge 
his  domestic  aocctnplishments,  but  they  put 
total  blame  for  the  Vietnam  War  on  him  as 
well. 

Even  granting  the  asaumptlon  that  itx. 
Jcimaon  la  following  the  wrong  policy  In 
Vietnam.  Intellectual  honesty  would-  ac- 
knowledge that  the  roots  of  the  war  are 
deeper  and  the  responsibility  for  peace  great- 
er than  the  actions  of  one  man.  Just  as  Lyn- 
don Johnaon's  great  domestic  program  was 
given  tnmendouB  impetus  by  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  ttie  other  presidents  who  were  the 
poUtleal  descendants  of  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
ao,  too.  must  Mr.  Johnson's  foreign  policy  be 
undet stood  aa  part  of  that  same  heritage.  It 
was  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Hairy  Truman 
who  acknowledged  In  blood  our  commit- 
ment In  aala;  it  was  John  Kennedy,  follow- 
Ing  tlioae  aama  prconlaes,  who  turned  that 
fateful  ooraer  In  VUtnam  when  he  switched 
the  UjB.  from  an  advisory  to  an  active  par- 
ticipant there. 

Tlila  may  or  may  not  be  correct  policy, 
depending  on  one's  view,  but  it  should  at 
least  awve  to  take  the  boms  off  Mr.  John- 
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son's  head  ambe  can  be  Judged  as  a  man,  not 
as  a  demon,  and  so  that  the  American  Pres- 
idency Itself  ti  not  defamed  aa  an  Instrument 
of  the  devu. 

It  might  be  constructive,  for  Instance,  to 
note  the  President's  position  this  past  week 
in  such  areaa  as  consiuner  protectlcHi,  public 
safety,  social  security  and  other  legislation 
dear  to  every  liberal's  heart.  If  the  Vietnam 
blinders  were  taken  off,  he'd  be  hailed  as  the 
leader  of  a  new  New  Deal. 

Either  signed  Into  law  or  well  on  the  way 
toward  final  ^passage  in  this,  his  least  coop- 
erative of  Congresses,  were: 

A  massive,  landmark  Social  Security  bill 
carrying  the  biggest  cash  benefit  Increases 
In  the  32-ye«r  history  of  the  system. 

The  strongest  meat  inspection  bill  since 
Upton  Sinclair's  "The  Jungle"  more  than  60 
years  ago  in^lred  the  present  federal  law. 

A  bill  creating  a  National  Commission  on 
Product  Saf^  that  can  report  to  the  nation 
on  dangerous  products,  consumer  laws  and 
steps  to  protect  families  against  hazards  In 
the  home. 

Ilie  best  1^11  so  far  In  the  federal  assault 
on  air  poUulpon. 

Mr.  Johnson  last  week  was  also  prodding 
Congress  to  act  on  pipeline  safety,  truth  in 
lending,  fiammable  fabrics,  and  sale  frauds, 
in  a  total  of  a  dozen  items  of  major  consumer 
legislation,     i 

All  this,  flua  his  remarkable  record  of 
the  p)ast  fous  years  on  civil  rights,  urban  af- 
fairs, education,  monetary  policy,  the  war  <mi 
poverty  and  all  the  other  elements  ot  the 
Uberal  tradition. 

When  the  record  Is  finally  in — both  at 
home  and  abroad — we  suspect  history  will  be 
more  Just  tq  LBJ  than  his  liberal  critics. 


OOVERNME|rr  PtTBUCA'nONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  I  copies  of  Oovemment  publica- 
tions are  offck^d  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovemment 
Printing  Offlce,  Washington,  D.C.,  20403,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  SO  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  autborized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
piu-chasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Oovernment.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  Shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  iinder  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Oovemment  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Oov- 
emment oflSoer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Oov- 
emment publications  under  siKh  regulations 
aa  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docuaients  and  the  bead  of  the  re- 
spective depirtment  or  establishment  of  the 
Oovemment  I  (UJ3.  Code,  title  44,  see.  72a, 
Sxipp.  2). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE   PRINTING  OP 

^JUMENTS 

Either  House!  may  cnxler  the  printing  of  4 
docimient  not  klready  provided  for  by  u*, 
but  only  whenjthe  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive departmeni,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovemment  submitting  re- 
ports  or  documents  in  response  to  inqulrlet 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  u 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tbe 
lisual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
doctunents  noi  exceeding  60  pages  (Ua. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  ft>r  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Hotise,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  t<J  the  Committee  on  Houm 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  gtve  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(n.S.  Code,  tltlf  44,  see.  183,  p.  1037). 


RECORD  oinCE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  foij  the  CoifCKXSsioNAi.  Recoid, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  B-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rbcoed  at  91.90  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cerlt  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congreas  to  ptu-chase  reprints  from 
the  RacoED  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONOR^SIONAL  DIRECTORY 
Tlie  Public  lYlnter,  tmder  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  srifflcient  to  reimburse  the 
txptnaea  of  suoh  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Dlreetory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (UA  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1938). 


PRINTINa  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extract* 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  tbe  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942) . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rxcoro. 


Statement  by  Tbomas  F.  Seay,  Imperial 
PoteDtate  of  tbe  Shrine  of  North 
America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or    DELAWAaS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  29, 1967 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  P.  Seay,  Imperial  poten- 
tate of  the  Shrine  of  North  America,  re- 
cently issued  a  statement  extending  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Shrine  to 
tbe  men  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

He  also  expressed  "our  undying  grati- 
tude that  they  choose  to  perform  their 
duty  to  their  country  In  the  name  of 
freedom." 

A  copy  of  his  statement  was  forwarded 
to  me  by  Mr.  Chester  M.  Pomeroy,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Aniendix 
of  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

For  the  past  45  years  we  Shrlners  have  de- 
voted a  large  part  of  our  time  and  energy  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  work  of  our  Shrlners 
Hospitals  for  Crippled  Children  and  the 
Bhrtners  Bums  Institutes — an  endeavor  that 
has  earned  the  title  from  many  aa  "The 
World's  Greatest  Philanthropy." 

The  Shrine  has,  in  official  poUcy,  remained 
completely  aloof  from  poUtical  matters- 
urging  each  Noble  to  be  active  In  civic  affairs, 
but  as  his  own  conscience  dictates.  This  is 
stUl  our  policy  concerning  poUUcs— our  mem- 
bership roster,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  carries 
Robles  with  outsUndlng  records  In  both 
major  political  par Ues.  For  example,  you  wlU 
find  such  people  as  Senator  Everett  Dirksen, 
Governor  Otto  Kerner,  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  the  late  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  the  late  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
rsj.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  former 
OOTemor  of  Alabama  George  Wallace,  aU 
represented  on  our  rolls  as  Shrlners,  Just  to 
cite  a  few.  This  wlU  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
*lde  divergence  of  the  political  spectrum 
among  Nobles  of  the  Shrine.  I  want  to  stress 
the  fact  that  my  announcement  this  morning 
■  not  to  be  contrived  as  being  in  the  realm 

Of  pertisian  politics,  or  bl-parUsian  poUUcs 

or  politics  of  any  nature.  My  announcement 
to  you  here  concerns  Americanism  and  old- 
fashioned  patriotism. 

The  antics  of  a  misguided  minority  of  our 
Mierlcan  citizens  in  the  past  several  months 
nw  attracted  world-wide  attention  In  the 
mass  media.  Their  draft-card  btimlng.  their 
™nily  and  destructive  protests,  their  de- 
••crauon  of  otu-  country's  flag,  and  their  gen- 
"U  civil  disobedience  has  reflected  dishonor 
npon  themselves  and  their  generation,  and 
""■credit  to  their  country. 

Young  men  serving  in  the  armed  forces 
in  Viet  Nam  and  other  troubled  areas  of 
«•  world  are  there  because  their  nation 
«ned  them  to  bear  arms.  These  young 
«w«rtcan8.  acquitting  themselves  with  valor 
"W  honor,  had  no  hand  In  the  poUcy  ded- 
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slons  that  sent  them  to  their  duty  stations 
to  serve  their  country.  But  they  are  there.  I 
have  no  desire  to  become  Involved  In  a  dis- 
cussion of  whether  or  not  they  should  be 
there — only  history  can  confirm  or  reject 
the  wisdom  of  our  foreign  policy — but  I  cant 
help  but  feel  our  nation  Is  deserving  of  our 
support  in  every  endeavor. 

As  Imperial  Potentate  of  the  world's  851,- 
000  Shrlners,  therefore,  I  want  to  extend  to 
the  men  of  our  armed  forces  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  Shrine — and  our  un- 
dying gratitude  that  they  choose  to  perform 
their  duty  to  their  country  In  the  name  of 
freedom. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  all  Shrlners 
are  Masons.  As  such,  we  have  the  proud 
heritage  of  other  Masons  who  lived  and  died 
that  freedom  and  individual  liberty  could 
be  ours.  Nearly  all  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  f  ramers  of 
our  Constitution  were  Masons.  History 
shines  with  the  names  of  Masons  who  were 
defendm  of  our  nation's  freedom  and  honor 
from  Bunker  HlU  to  Viet  Nam. 

We  would  be  remiss  In  our  duty  as  citizens 
and  as  Masons  and  Shrlners  if  we  did  not, 
here  and  now,  let  the  world  know  In  a  loud 
and  clear  voice,  that  we  are  proud  to  be 
Americans,  and  that  the  old  fashioned  vir- 
tues of  honesty.  Integrity,  compassion  and 
patriotism  are  not  dead  in  this  land — ^thls 
citadel  of  liberty  for  so  many  years. 

Because  we  believe  In  these  things,  and 
because  there  are  so  many  Masons  and 
Shrlners  now  serving  our  country  in  the 
armed  forces,  I  plan  to  visit  Viet  Nam  short- 
ly before  C^irlstmas  to  carry  this  message 
of  support  and  g^tltude  to  the  troops  serv- 
ing there.  We  want  them  to  know  that  they 
are  remembered;  that  we  feel  a  majority  of 
our  citizens  are  grateful  to  them  for  the  Job 
they  are  doing;  and  that  our  prayers  and 
thoughts  are  with  them  always. 

As  Americans  we  can  do  no  less. 

Thank  you. 


A  Finish  American  Newspaperman  Takes 
a  Look  at  Poland  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  KXW   TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  21,  1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  recently 
four  mayors  of  U.S.  cities  were  In  Poland 
as  guests  of  the  Polish  Government  on 
a  trip  arranged  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Cultural  Affairs  Bureau. 

Mayor  and  Mrs.  Prank  A.  Sedita,  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  were  among  those  who 
made  the  trip. 

They^were  accompanied  by  Ed  Ko- 
walewskl,  a  Buffalo  Evening  News  staff 
reporter  for  31  years  who  has  been  as- 
signed to"  the  Buffalo  City  Hall  beat  dur- 
ing both  of  Mayor  Sedita 's  terms. 

A  Polish  American,  Mr.  KOwalewski 
has  written  extensively  over  the  years 
about  the  Polish  American  community 
in  Buffalo  and  gave  particularly  fine  cov- 


erage to  our  Polish  millennium  observ- 
ance last  year.  \ 

Upon  his  return  to  Buffalo  from  Po- 
land, Mr.  Kowaleswskl  wrote  a  percep- 
tive series  of  articles  in  the  News  on  his 
personal  impressions  during  his  11 -day 
tour  of  Poland  with  the  mayors. 
Explahiing  his  series,  the  News  said: 
While  officials  and  public  documents  were 
consulted,  the  informaUon  In  the  series  came 
largely  from  Mr.  Kowalewskl's  own  observa- 
tions and  from  talks  with  the  Polish  man- 
in-the-street. 

Ed  Kowaleswskl  is  a  very  able  re- 
porter and  observer,  and  he  has  done  a 
most  outstanding  job  of  spelling  out  a 
picture  of  Poland  as  he  sees  it  today. 

Since  there  is  frequent  discussion  of 
Poland  in  the  House  Chamber,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  series  by  Ed 
Kowaleswskl,  which  I  include  herewith: 
Polish  CrriEs  Show  Wak'b  Scabs — Ai.ac 
Handsome  New  Faces — ^I 
(By  Ed  Kowalewskl) 

NO  travel  guide  or  treatise  on  Communist 
life  can  really  prepare  you  for  a  visit  ta 
Poland. 

No  matter  what  you've  read  or  heard,  the 
reality  turns  out  to  be  somewhat  different. 

Prom  what  my  wife  and  I  had  read  before 
our  trip  for  instance,  we  had  the  tmpreaslon 
that  Poland  leads  a  spartan  national  ezlat- 
ence,  with  the  emphasis  on  strict  utlUtarlan- 
ism  Just  enough  of  anything,  in  other  worda, 
to  make  it  do. 

Our  first  glimpse  of  Poland — tbe  Waiaaw 
Airport — convinced  tia  that  that  Impression 
at  least  would  hold  up. 

The  airport,  serving  a  metropolis  of  U 
million  persons,  is  no  bigger,  a{^>arently,  than 
abs<riutely  necessary. 

It  looks  like  one  you  might  find  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  small  sluggish  American  city. 

The  terminal  consists  of  a  single,  one-story 
building  no  bigger  than  a  small-town  bua 
terminal  and  the  few  aircraft,  mostly  two- 
engine  prop  Jobs,  are  parked  on  nearby  grassy 
spaces. 

Your  impression  of  utter  meagemeas  grows 
as  you  leave  the  airport  and  head  for  Warsaw. 

The  road  is  on  the  same  meager  order — a 
narrow  two-lane  highway  Jiut  large  enough 
to  accommodate  two  can  going  in  opposite 
directions.  You  pass  horse-drawn  wagons. 

But  neither  the  airport  nor  the  highway 
approach  quite  prepare  you  for  Warsaw  ItseU. 

As  you  stroU  from  your  hotel,  you  find 
yourself  in  a  big,  modem,  magnificent  city, 
a  planner's  dream  came  true,  with  sidewalks 
as  wide  as  average  American  city  streets  and 
treellned  avenues,  double  the  width  of  Buf- 
falo's Main  St. 

You  find  yourself  in  imexpected  parks  and 
great  public  squares  as  you  walk  through 
the  heart  of  the  city,  past  mt>dem  shops,  neon 
lights  and  imposing  new  buildings. 

You  can  understand  the  newness  of  War- 
saw, since  It  was  built  up  fresh  from  a  sea 
of  rubble  Just  22  years  ago.  But  as  you  go 
through  Szczecin,  Wroclaw  and  other  war- 
damaged  cities,  you  find  the  same  emphasis 
on  forward  city  plaimlng  and  the  stress  on 
large  green  open  spaces  to  relieve  the 
hemmed-ln  city  feeling. 

The  most  imposing  building  in  Warsaw  la 
the  Soviet  built  Palace  of  Culture  and  what 
strikes  you  is  the  acres  of  petfUng  area  In 
front  of  the  building.  In  America,  you  only 
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see  such  areu  In  suburban  shopping  plazas. 

The  dtles  are  not  completely  utilitarian 
either. 

A  great  effort  has  been  made  everywhere 
to  restore  ancient  landmarks,  Irom  cathed- 
rals, palaces  and  opera  bouses  down  to  the 
tiniest  statuary  In  the  smallest  museum. 

Polish  cities  as  a  result,  ctre  mixtures  of 
the  very  new  and  the  very  old.  The  old — as  In 
the  case  of  Warsaw's  "Old  City" — sometimes 
was  rebiillt  with  the  original  material  scooped 
out  by  hand  from  mountains  of  war  rubble. 
The  painstaking  restorations  bespeak  Po- 
land's great  pride  In  Us  past. 

Preconceived  notions  do  not  fit  Poland. 

We  bad  been  warned,  for  Instance,  of  the 
difficulty  In  entering  or  leaving  a  Ckimmunlst 
state.  Our  experience  in  getting  a  Polish  visa 
bad  conditioned  us  for  this  aspect  of  the  trip. 

As  we  disembarked  at  Warsaw  Airport  and 
saw  the  grim-faced  personnel  around  the  im- 
migration and  ciistoms  desks,  aU  warnings 
came  to  mind. 

I  suddenly  became  apprehensive  of  the  big, 
16-mm  movie  camera  among  o\ir  luggage 
and,  with  a  sinking  feeling.  I  remembered  the 
four  cartons  of  American  cigarettes  at  the 
bottom  of  a  suitcase. 

We  felt  reasonably  sure  about  the  camera. 
We  bad  a  permit. 

But  the  cigarettes  were  a  different  story. 
The  regulations,  outlined  in  one  of  the  guide- 
books, clearly  gave  the  limit  as  one  carton 
per  person. 

In  virtual  panic,  we  stood  amid  our  lug- 
gage in  the  airport  terminal,  seeking  to  delay, 
as  long  as  possible,  the  fateful  moment  of 
Inspection. 

A  porter  bustled  up  to  us,  inquiringly. 

I  addreeaed  blm  in  Polish. 

"We're  Tlsltors  from  America." 

His  face  broke  out  in  a  wide  grin. 

"IX>nt  worry,"  be  said.  "Ill  take  care  of 
everything." 

The  porter  then  proceeded  to  tote  our  bag- 
gage past  tbe  Impassive  officials  at  the  vari- 
ous desks. 

"Friends  from  America."  he  explained. 
"And  the  gentlei^an  Is  of  Polish  descent." 

We  were  detained  just  long  enough  to  fill 
out  the  required  currency  declaration. 

"That  wasn't  bad."  my  wife  remarked.  "I've 
bad  more  trouble  coming  off  tbe  Peace  Bridge 
from  Crystal  Beach." 

"Don't  won7."  I  said.  "Theyll  make  it  up 
on  tbe  way  back.  First  thing  they'll  probably 
do  is  eonflscate  tbe  fllm." 

Oolng  through  on  the  way  back  11  days 
later,  the  process  was  the  same.  Nobody 
looked  at  tbe  camera,  inspected  our  luggage 
or  even  bothered  to  examine  our  currency 
declaration  very  closely. 

What  tbey  did  do  was  to  weigh  our  baggage 
and  oomm  up  with  an  ezceas-welght  charge 
of  $110.  Poland,  It  becante  apparent  all 
through  our  trip.  Is  hungry  for  "hard"  cur- 
rency, particularly  American  dollars. 

Zlotts    DonT    Oaow    ow    trx    TSkbb    but 
Thxt  Bxtt  Poush  Fixiwkss — n 

(By  Id  KowalewBkl) 

What  Impresses  you  about  Polish  cities  is 
tbe  apparent  air  of  prosperity. 

The  women  are  well-dreased,  with  pro- 
fessionally colffured  hair;  tbe  men's  suits 
are  well-cut  and  the  children  are  tastefully 
and  Unmaculately  garbed. 

Flowers,  a  luxury  almost  anywhere,  are 
In  evidence  everywhere  in  Poland.  The 
women  wear  them,  the  men  carry  them  and 
you'll  find  them  on  tbe  table  In  the  restau- 
rant, your  botri  room  and  In  tbe  taxlcab 
that  takes  you,  past  flower  stand  after 
flower  stand,  around  the  city.  Polish  taxl- 
eaba  have  small .  vaaes  mounted  on  dash- 
boards to  hold  flowers. 

The  manager  at  tbe  state-owned  farm  In 
SKsedn  nported  that  36  per  cent  of  tbe 
farm's  400  acrea  Is  devoted  to  flower  pro- 
duoUom. 

"We  could  put  the  acreage  to  better  use 
(rowing  Tegetablee,"  be  explained.  "But  tbe 


demand  for  floivers  is  great  and  tbe  profit  on 
flowers  is  hlgl|er  than  on  vegetables.  So  we 
give  them  floi^ers,  too." 

You  accept  ihe  apparent  prosperity  until 
you  examine  prices  in  Btona  and  shop 
windows.  _^^^ 

Told  that  the  average  ^Mi|thly  wage 
ranges  from  1800  to  3000  slot^.  you  are 
amazed  to  find  men's  suits  prtSd  at  3000 
Elotys,  sewing  machines  at  3860  alotys  and 
apartment-sized  refrigerators  at  6500  zlotys. 
Tou  are  told  that  a  television  set  ranges 
from  8000  to  Ifi.OOO  zlotys  and  that  an  auto- 
mobile at  TO.Ock)  zlotys  Is  a  bargain.  (Tbe 
official  exchan^  Is  24  zlotys  to  91.) 

"How  do  yox|  manage  to  survive  In  view  of 
those  prices,"  you  ask. 

The  answey  is  uniformly  the  same, 
whether  tbe  question  Is  asked  In  Warsaw, 
Krakow,  Wrodlaw  or  Szczecin,  or  In  the 
hamlets  in  between. 

"Simple,"  (he  man-ln-the-street  says. 
"Your  wife  works,  your  children  work  and 
you  yourself  York  two  Jobs.  And  then  you 
buy  only  what  you  need.  You  can't  afford 
any  more." 

The  Polish '  gov^-nment  disputes  these 
allegations  of  hardship. 

Spokesmen  point  out  that  deposits  In  sav- 
ings banks  now  total  50  billion  zlotys,  or 
more  than  1500  zlotys  per  capita:  that  re- 
frigerators are  common-place  in  Polish 
homes  and  that  one  out  of  every  four  fam- 
ilies owns  a  ttfevlsion  set. 

"People  forgfet  bow  far  we've  oome,"  tbe 
official  said.  "We  were  virtually  destroyed  by 
the  war  and  we  have  to  put  first  things  first, 
housing,  schools,  Industry.  There's  Just  ao 
much  manpower  and  material  to  go  aro\md 
and  we  have  to  exercise  a  tight  system  of 
priority." 

However,  t^e  grumbling  goes  on  tm- 
abated.  i 

A  Zakopane'  bus  driver  reported  that  be 
has  to  work  300  hours  a  month  to  earn  3000 
zlotys.  And  an  elementary  school  teacher  In 
Warsaw  revealf d  that  her  starting  wage  was 
800  zlotys  a  month.  * 

"Sure,  things  are  tough."  a  man  operating 
a  sidewalk  soda-stand  in  Saczecm  agreed. 
"But  you  can  get  by.  If  you  use  your  head." 

He  explain^  that  when  the  soda-pop 
season  ends  he  will  go  Into  other  seasonal 
sidelines,  including  selling  Christmas  trees, 
which  add  iA>  to  a  better-tban-average 
income.  | 

The  right  kind  of  sideline,  apparently,  can 
spell  tbe  dlfl^ence  between  dire  need  and 
comfortable  liylng.  As  a  result,  every  street 
comer  has  a  vending  stand  or  two,  tar  soda 
drinks,  ice  cxeam,  fresh  fruit,  vegetables, 
flowers  and  even  sausage  grilled  on  skewers. 

Driving  a  ttudcab  Is  a  favorite  second- 
front.  A  government  spokesman  said  that 
Poland  has  nfore  Individually  owned  cabs 
than  any  otb«r  country  In  the  world.  Tbey 
are  operated  3K  hours  a  day,  with  partners 
or  family  members  taking  turns  at  the 
wheel.  Even  private  cars  do  not  hesitate  to 
stop  at  cab  stands  or  pick  up  visitors  along 
the  street  and  drive  them  places  for  "what- 
ever it's  wortbi  to  you."  Anything  to  supple- 
ment the  apparent  Inadequate  basic  Income. 

A  good  source  of  supplementary  assist- 
ance, according  to  a  Krakow  cab  driver.  Is  to 
have  relatives  in  the  U.S. 

"And  I'm  sorry  I  wasn't  bom  with  some," 
he  added.  "Friends  of  mine  who  have  rela- 
tives in  America  do  all  right.  Tbey  always 
get  something, •particularly  at  tbe  holidays." 

What  tbe  Rollsh  worker  can  do  to  have 
bis  basic  wage  Increased  was  discussed  by 
tbe  visiting  n,S.  mayors  at  a  conference  in 
tbe  state-owned  shipyard  at   Szczecin. 

The  compaity  official  explained  that  the 
basic  wage,  as  well  as  other  work  conditions. 
Is  arrived  at  In  give-and-take  negotiations 
each  year  between  company  and  union.  He 
outlined  the  provision  for  arbitration  and 
appeal  in  case  of  impasse. 

The  official  was  asked  what  happens  If, 
after  all   the  negotiations,   arbitration   and 
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appeal,  the  emph  lye  still  refuses  to  accept  the 
terms;  In  other  words,  strikes.. 

The  official  pondered  the  question  for  sev- 
eral moments. 

"I  don't  know.t  he  said,  finally.  "The  situ- 
ation bas  never  ()ome  up." 


dOD 


People  Oftem  ^obget  Theib  Fxab  or  Red 

Police  Mm  Speak  Out — in 

(By  fed  Kowalewski) 

You  remembei  all  you've  read  about  the 
curbs  on  free  spisecb  In  Poland. 

Poland,  you  kiiow,  is  a  Communist-domi- 
nated police  state  and  you  picture  the  people 
as  close-mouthed,  cowed,  living  in  constant 
dread  of  arrest  by  tbe  big-eared  secret  police. 

Consequently,  you  hesitate  to  approach 
anyone  on  a  public  street,  or  even  a  private 
place,  and  ask  a«y  meaningful  questions. 

Tbe  people  ar#  so  friendly,  so  hospitable, 
you  don't  want  to  take  advantage  of  their 
desire  to  be  accoitunodatlng  and  expose  them 
to  personal  danger. 

But  you  do  it.  anyway.  You  lead  up  to 
the  Important  questions  by  degrees.  Some- 
times they'll  answer  you  on  tbe  spot.  Other- 
wise, theyll  drair  you  discreetly  away  from 
the  main  strean}  and  proceed  to  unburden 
themselves  of  thjelr  accimiulated  grievances, 
hopes  and  fears. 

They'll  talk  afbout  the  Russians,  whom 
they  dislike;  the  Germans,  whom  they  fear; 
Vietnam,  low  wfiges,  high  prices,  political 
favoritism  and  nepotism  in  filling  choice 
Jobs  and  even  tbelr  secret  hopes  of  someday 
going  to  America  to  live. 

An  exception  to  the  usual  furtlveness  wu 
a  man  we  talked  to  on  an  overnight  train 
from  Krakow  to  Bzczecln. 

The  train  waa  crowded  and  the  overflow 
from  other  cars  Jammed  the  corridor  outside 
our  sleeping  compartment.  Tbe  beer  stand 
was  at  tbe  end  of  the  car  and  the  crowd 
consequently  wai  noisy. 

We  got  out  anti  talked  to  tbe  couple  out- 
side otir  door. 

We  Introduced  {Ourselves  as  Americans  and, 
without  any  hopje  of  a  particularly  revealing 
answer,  I  asked  ^tbe  man  how  things  were 
in  Poland.  T 

After  a  beer  6r  two,  tbe  man  began  to 
teU  us.  J 

"Tbe  country^  fine  but  tbe  system  Is 
lousy,"  be  said  loudly.  "In  fact,  it  stinks." 

His  wife  began  to  tug  anxiously  at  hli 
sleeve. 

"Not  so  loud.l  she  whispered,  "there  are 
people  listening.^ 

Tbe  listeners  ;  nearby  Included  a  soldier 
and  a  secret  ajgent-type  straight  out  of 
James  Bond. 

Tbe  man  was  adamant. 

"I  want  them  to  hear  me,"  be  proclaimed. 
'"Tbey  all  know  what  Fm  saying  is  true, 
anyway. 

"You've  got  td  wear  a  red  tie  to  get  any- 
where. If  you're  not  a  commie,  you  stay  at 
the  bottom.  A  worker  doesnt  count  for  any- 
thing. They  dof  t  respect  a  worker.  They 
won't  listen  to  htm.  You  know  your  buslnea* 
Inside  out  and  try  to  tell  them  what  theyTt 
doing  wrong.  But  they  Just  look  at  you  and 
say  you  must  be  an  antl-communlst  to  have 
such  ideas." 

Tbe  soldier  went  to  tbe  end  of  the  car  to 
get  another  beer  and  the  secret-agent  type 
got  off  at  the  next  stop.  He  did  so  without 
a  backward  look; 

Church     Smvicks     Ovia>i«wiNG.     Desptti 
FSAn.  TupCK  WrrH  Statb — IV 

(By  fed  Kowalewski) 

Since  World  War  n.  we  had  read  about 
the  suppression  of  tbe  Chtircb  in  Poland. 

Our  only  Sunday  in  Poland,  during  our 
tour  with  Mayor  Sedlta  and  other  U.S.  may- 
ors, found  us  in.  tbe  Oder  Blver  port  city  o( 
Szczecin,  formerly  the  German  Stettin. 

Answering  ourj  query,  tbe  hotel  desk  dsrk 
Informed  us  the  nearest  Catholic  Church  wu 
in  tbe  next  street. 


We  found  two  cburcbea,  on  opposite  cor- 
ners. 

"Which  is  the  Catholic  Church."  we  asked 
of  a  man,  obviously  churcb-bound.  wltb  a 
jnlssal  in  his  band. 

"Take  your  pick,"  be  said.  "Tbey're  bott 
(jathollc." 

Both  churches  overfiowed  for  their  ra- 
spective   10   AM  Masses. 

The  elderly  priest  who  took  up  the  collec- 
tion in  St.  Adalbert's,  tbe  church  we  choae. 
passed  down  tbe  aisles  as  if  be  did  not  ex- 
pect much  to  come  of  it.  He  was  right.  Only 
a  scattered  few  gave.  He  acknowledged  each 
donation  with  a  "May  Ood  Bless  you"  and 
made  it  a  point  to  pat  the  head  of  each 
child   in   the   congregation. 

On  this  Sunday,  other  memt>er8  of  our 
party  attended  Mass  in  a  Baltic  Sea  resort 
town  20  miles  away  and  tbey,  too,  found  tbe 
cburch  crowded  to  capacity. 

The  priest  there  devoted  bis  sermon  to 
imploring  parents  to  teach  their  children 
religion  despite  what  he  termed  "discour- 
agement" on  tbe  part  of  tbe  state. 

De^ite  tbe  restoration  of  many  war- 
damaged  churches  by  the  state  and  the  gen- 
eral freedom  of  church  attendance,  there 
Is  a  definite  conflict  between  church  and 
state. 

This  has  been  evidenced  In  recent  years  in 
the  outspoken  remarks  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic primate,  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  and 
tbe  state's  refusal  to  allow  him  to  leave  the 
country  last  year  to  attend  ceremonies  mark- 
ing the  1000th  atmiversary  of  Polish  Chris- 
tianity in  other  p>arts  of  the  world.  U.S. 
sources  in  Poland  said  this  church-state 
ooBflict  bas  now  devolved  into  an  "tmeasy 
tnice." 

The  church  maintains  that  the  state.  In 
Its  attempt  to  suppress  religion,  has  taken 
a  series  of  restrictive  steps.  Including  draft- 
ing of  seminarians  for  military  service,  tax- 
ing church  property,  curbing  new  cburch 
eonstructi(Mi  and  censoring  rellglotu  publl- 
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State  spokesmen,  however,  say  there  Is 
BO  more  oppression  against  the  church  than 
any  other  institution. 

'It's  free  to  do  anything  it  likes  within 
Its  own  confines,"  the  spokesman  said.  "No 
cotmtry  In  tbe  world  permits  a  church  to 
meddle  In  state  affairs.  Why  should  tbe 
church  in  Poland  be  an  exception?" 

The  state,  obviously,  regards  the  Catholic 
Cburch  as  its  most  potent  political  oppo- 
Bsnt.  And  because  the  church  bas  more 
adharents  than  all  the  political  parties  put 
together,  it  fears  the  cbiurcb. 

Anyone  wishing  to  get  ahead  in  the  ruling 
political  party  and  tbe  government  early 
MCbews  a  church  connection.  Politically, 
being  a  church  member  in  Poland  Is  like 
being  a  Democrat  in  the  UJ3.  and  trying  to 
git  ahead  In  the  RepubUcan  Party.  Pew,  If 
any,  Polish  officials  are  church  members. 

TUkM  OF  A  Obucak  Resttbgenck  Wcichs 

ON  THs  MiNoe  or  Poles — ^V 

(By  Bd  Kowalewski) 

The  fear  of  a  new  war  grips  every  Pole. 

The  last  war  dealt  harshly  vrith  Poland, 
snd  almost  every  adult  you  meet  has  some 
Wtter  recollection.  He  lost  members  of  bis 
fMnily,  saw  bis  home  destroyed  or  himself 
fought. 

Tou  drive  along  with  aomeone  and  be  may 
point  and  say:  "Thafs  where  I  used  to  live." 

Tou  look  in  the  UuUcated  dlrectton  and  see 
uunUkely-resldentlal  bnUdlnc  and  turn  tn- 
lolrtngly  to  your  car  companion. 

"It  was  before  the  war,"  be  then  explains 
"We  lived  in  a  Uttle  house  there.  But  it  wai 
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bombed  out.  My  f amUy  .  .  .  weU.  anyway.  It 
ws  before  the  war." 

Otutiig  my  tour  of  Poland  with  Mayor 


Sedlta  and  other  UJ3.  mayors,  this  fact  stood 
out  strongly: 

Everywhere  tbe  average  Pole  turns,  at 
least  in  tbe  weston  dtles.  be  sees  reminders 
of  tbe  enormity  at  war.  In  every  Warsaw 
street,  for  Instance,  there  is  a  building  plaque 
to  commemorate  some  act  of  PoUsh  valcw 
during  the  uprising  or  some  act  of  Nazi 
atrocity. 

And  every  year  thousands  of  Poles  Jour- 
ney to  the  formw  Auachwita  camp  at 
Oswlecm,  where  4  million  of  their  fellow 
countrymen  were  executed  In  World  War  n. 

The  Poles  see  the  danger  of  war  from  two 
directions:  a  restored  Oermany.  which  could 
again  try  to  conquer  Europe,  and  an  es- 
calated Vietnam  war  which  would  draw  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Poland  as  a  Russian  ally. 
Into  it. 

The  greater  fear  is  a  restored  Oermany. 

Poles  are  apprehensive  about  U.S.  military 
and  economic  aid  to  West  Germany  and  read 
significance  into  our  failure  to  take  an  official 
stand  on  preservation  of  Poland's  post-war 
western  boundary. 

One  reason  for  the  ovations  given  French 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle  on  his  recent 
visit  to  Poland  was  bis  unequivocal  stand 
In  favor  of  Polish  retention  of  reclaimed  Ger- 
man territories  behind  the  Oder-Neisse  line. 

Vietnam  disturbs  and  sometimes  puzzles 
the  average  Pole. 

Tbe  bard  Communist  line,  enunciated  In 
party  newspapers  and  public  speeches,  con- 
demns the  UJ3.  as  an  aggressor,  pursuing 
Inhuman,  imperialistic  alms. 

The  Pole  in  the  street,  however,  does  not 
buy  the  official  {M'opaganda  line. 

He  has  learned  to  know  tbe  UJS.  as  a 
humane,  selfless  state  and  be  feels  that  tbe 
UJS.  has  a  loftier  purpose  in  Vietnam  than 
attributed  to  it  by  his  officials. 

"It's  like  Korea,  isn't  it?"  a  dock  worker 
in  Szczecin  asked  us.  "You're  trying  to  stop 
the  Communists  from  taking  over  a  country." 

"That's  exactly  it."  we  told  him. 

"Then  why  don't  you  knock  North  Viet- 
nam out  as  soon  as  possible?"  he  demanded. 
"You're  a  great  big  country.  Why  don't  you 
do  it?  Why  do  you  toy  with  North  Vietnam?" 

Tbe  Pole,  it  was  confirmed  In  other  street 
Interviews,  yearns  for  an  early  end  to  the 
Vietnam  war  to  lessen  the  danger  of  Poland's 
Involvement  in  It.  They  are  certain  that  If  the 
war  drags  on,  Russia  will  become  Involved 
and  suck  Poland  into  it. 

A  Warsaw  cab  driver,  informed  by  us  that 
we  were  Americans,  asked  that  we  say  "hello" 
to  President  Johnson. 

"Why?"  I  asked.  "According  to  what  we 
read  in  the  papers,  the  Polish  poeple  don't 
like  Mr.  Johnson  very  much." 

"Don't  you  beUeve  it."  the  cabman  said. 

"We  all  pray  for  President  Johnson.  He's 
the  only  one  who's  had  the  courage  to  stand 
up  to  the  Communists.  If  you  let  them  take 
over  THetnam.  theyll  go  on  and  take  you 
over.  too. 

"And  then  youTl  work  18  botirs  a  day  for 
the  Communists  tbe  way  we  have  to  In 
Poland." 

"If  the  Polish  people  are  so  pro-U.S.  on 
Vietnam,"  we  asked  a  Sunday  stroller  in 
Szczecin,  "bow  come  youTe  always  demon- 
strating against  us?" 

"We  read  atx>ut  that  In  the  papers  back 
home,"  we  told  him. 

"I  work  in  a  factory,"  the  man  said.  "At 
a  certain  hour,  the  boss  wlU  say  that  so  many, 
sometimes  hundreds,  are  to  leave  work  and 
report  in  the  public  square.  We  go  there,  they 
rave,  we  clap  but  nobody  listens.  It's  part 
of  tbe  job." 

Significantly,  we  saw  only  one  Vietnam 
sign  in  Poland  and  that  was  in  Warsaw. 

This  was  outside  a  side  entrance  to  the 
Soviet-built  Palace  of  Culture  and  the  sign 
made  no  reference  to  the  U.S.  It  simply  said: 
"Vietnam  Plghts  and  Will  Be  Victorious." 


PoLAKD  Snu.  iM  EASmur  Camp,  war  Spoot  la 

TUEKD)  TO  WCBT ^VI 

(By  Bd  KowalewAl) 

Poles,  according  to  Warsaw  observers,  no 
longer  seethe  with  the  spirit  of  revolt  t^^t 
gripped  them  in  the  eaiiy  days  of  tbe  florlet- 
domlnated  regime. 

They  now  accept  state  socialism  as  their 
vehicle  of  government — ^passively,  perbapn 
reluctantly,  but  they  accept  it.  They  realize 
that  nothing  short  of  war  can  overttim  it. 

They  give  tbe  system  Its  due,  too,  I  dlsccv- 
ered  during  my  recent  tour  with  Mayor  Se- 
dlta and  other  U.S.  mayors. 

They  acknowledge  the  Job  it  bas  done  In 
rebuilding  the  cotintry  and  in  creating  naw 
industry,  increasing  farm  production,  con- 
structing roads  and  in  rural  electrification. 

Before  the  war,  all  tbe  roads  in  Poland  out- 
side of  cities  were  dirt  or  gravel.  Now  con- 
crete bighwaya  dot  tbe  countryside,  even 
though,  by  U.S.  standards,  they  may  be  in- 
adequate. 

Rural  electrification,  according  to  a  gov- 
ernment spokesman,  is  99  per  cent  completed. 
This  bas  resulted  in  sucb  anomalies  ««  elec- 
tric lights  in  ancient,  tbatcbed-roof  cottages 
with  dirt  floors. 

Older  persons  who  remember  tbe  pre-war 
days  said  conditions  now  are  considerably 
improved  and  they  would  never  go  back  to 
the  old  ways  if  given  tbe  chance. 

Poles  pick  now  on  tbe  government,  not 
because  of  its  structure,  but  because  of  al- 
leged lack  of  progress  to  improve  living  con- 
ditions, balance  prices  and  wages,  increase 
consumer  goods,  bring  the  economy  up  to 
western  standards. 

The  government  Is  conscious  ctf  tbe  subter- 
ranean grumbling  and  seeks  to  tLpp^ae  It. 
This  year  citrus  fruits,  available  fonneriy 
only  during  holiday  seasons,  are  now  offered 
year-round. 

Tbe  desire  for  a  more  abundant  life  has 
been  fired  in  Poles  by  an  increased  exposure 
to  the  West. 

More  Poles  travel  abroad  now  than  tsrwr 
heton  and  they  see  that  Ufe  can  be  richer, 
fuller  and  less  spartan  than  they  have  known 
it. 

They  have  also,  been  Increasingly  exposed 
to  U.S.  movies  and  television  shows  and  the 
bookstores,  which  dot  Warsaw  two  to  a  block, 
are  full  of  U.S.  and  British  books,  either  la 
the  original  or  in  translation,  wblcb  whet 
their  appetites  for  a  better  life. 

Culturally,  Poland's  face  Is  toward  tbe 
West. 

A  Szczecin  nurse  said  tbe  local  movie 
bouses  are  virtually  deserted  for  Polish  or 
Russian  movies. 

'3ut  when  they  show  a  VS.  movie,  even  a 
western,  you've  got  to  stand  In  line."  she 
said.  "I  can't  wait  to  see  My  Fair  IjSdy  and 
Tbe  Sound  of  Mtisic." 

In  the  Russian-style  Troika  restaurant  ta 
Warsaw's  Palace  of  Culture,  tbe  only  Rus- 
sian-resembling number  offered  by  the  or- 
chestra was  "Dark  Eyes." 

The  other  numbers  were  either  Polish  or 
American,  with  Sonny  Boy,  Cbarmalne,  My 
Bonnie  Lies  Over  the  Ocean,  current  favo- 
rites. And  when  a  wedding  party  marched 
through  the  Troika  for  a  reception  In  a  pri- 
vate room,  the  orchestra  struck  up  the  Inter- 
national classic  "Here  Comes  the  Bride." 

A  Szczecin  city  official  was  asked  about  the 
suitability  of  state  socialism,  with  its  regi- 
mentation of  the  individual  to  tbe  Polish 
temperament,  with  Its  Intense  desire  for  per«- 
sonal  freedMn. 

"We  had  no  choice  after  the  war,"  he 
said.  "We  had  to  marshal  the  whole  nation 
for  tbe  Job  of  reconstruction.  Complete  gov- 
ernment control  of  everything  seemed  to  be 
the  answer. 

"Today,  even  people  high  In  tbe  govern- 
ment, are  beginning  to  ask  questions.  Soma 
of  us  have  doubts. 
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"We  wonder  U  we're  going  In  the  right 
direction. 

"But  we're  In  no  position  to  change  now. 
The  answer  will  have  to  come  trom  the  next 
generation. 

"WeTe  preparing  our  young  people  to  think 
for  themselvee.  We're  building  schoolx,  train- 
ing teachers,  enlisting  every  educational  aid 
V7e  know,  giving  them  the  mental  tools  they 
need  to  decide. 

"Wben.tbe  Ume  comee.  If  they  cbooee,  tbey 
can  bury  the  system." 


Oklahoma  Football  Excellence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  oxIjAHoic& 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Jf^ednesday.  November  29, 1967 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday my  good  friend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Ooax]  and  I  engaged  in  a  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  Nation's  No.  2  and  No. 
3  rated  football  teams,  the  University 
of  Tennessee  and  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. 

These  two  fine  teams  will  meet  on 
New  Year's  Day  in  the  Orange  Bowl,  and 
the  outcome  of  that  gsune  will  settle  the 
debate  which  the  Senator  and  I  began 
yesterday. 

Tbday  I  Invite  attention  to  one  out- 
standing member  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Sooners  football  squad,  Mr. 
Oranville  Llgglns.  Mr.  Liggins  has  been 
named  to  the  AU-America  team  by 
three  different  sources  and  Is  now  receiv- 
tng  the  recognition  his  fine  contribution 
to  football  deserves. 

Granville  Is  a  graduate  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  High  School  In  Tulsa,  and 
Is  Oklahoma's  All- America  linebacker. 

Also.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
another  winning  grid  team  from  my 
great  State,  the  Golden  Norsemen  from 
Oklahoma  Northeastern  A.  &  M.  College, 
in  Miami,  was  last  week  the  winner  of 
the  Shrine  Bowl  and  crowned  undisputed 
national  Junior  college  football  cham- 
pions. 

lUs  fine  team  finished  the  season  with 
nin«»  wins  and  a  single  loss,  capturing 
the  national  championship  under  the 
able  guidance  of  Coach  Chuck  Bowman. 

Like  Coach  Chuck  Fairbanks  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Coach  Chuck 
Bowtoan  at  Northeastern  A.  &  M.  is  in  his 
first  year  as  head  coach  of  a  college  foot- 
ball team. 

These  two  teams,  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Sooners  and  the  Golden  Norse 
of  Northeastern  A.  t  M.  College,  are  fit- 
ting ambassadors  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa and  are  helping  in  a  most  appro- 
priate manner  with  the  celebration  of 
the  eoth  anniversary  of  Oklahoma  state- 
hood. 


The  E«bciilioB  Men  Afaout  Parcats 

EXTEIfSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.|JOHN  R.  RARICK 

I    or  L0018IAXA 
IN  THE  HOtTSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WednesfUiv.  November  29. 1967 
Mr.  RARf^K.  Mr.  Speaker,  pressure 
groups  and  so-called  experts  prwnoted 
by  impressive  sounding  titles  and  names 
have  the  direction  of  education  so  mud- 
dled that  the  children  have  become  but 
a  pawn  or  statistic  for  experimentation. 
In  New  YorH  City,  the  Urban  League,  and 
Harlem,  CO^E— after  years  of  "cruci- 
fixion of  black  children"  as  guinea  pigs 
In  the  race-«iixing  experiment — now  de- 
mand separate  segregated  school  systems 
in  Harlem.  [ 

While  In  the  South,  newly  aflame  with 
the  blackboard  teachings  of  race  homog- 
enatlon,  is  being  sold  and  court  ordered 
to  abolish  dual  schools  and  suspension  of 
individual  freedom  of  choice  becavtse  the 
choice  might  not  follow  a  racial  quota  or 
test  tube  experiment  sheet. 

Would  it  not  be  interesting  If  the  in- 
tellectual spoilers  would  leave  the  chil- 
dren and  schools  alone.  After  all,  once 
the  parental  have  had  enough,  they  go 
right  back  to  the  original  school  and 
plan— what  they  want  for  their  kids. 
Would  It  nol  be  nice  to  again  have  neigh- 
borhood schools  for  the  training  of  our 

children  instead  of  warping  society. 

I  follow  my  remarks  with  recent  news 
stories  from  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate,  and  the 
Baton  Rouge  State  Times: 
IProm  the  Hew  York  Times,  Nov.  32,  1967] 
Sepabatx  ScrtooLS  roB  Haklkm  TTrged  by  Two 
(  ;tvii.  Riobts  Chiefs 
By  Leonard  Buder) 

The  New  xork  Urban  League  tmd  the  Har- 
lem Congress  of  Racial  Equality  annovmced 
yesterday  th»t  they  would  ask  the  State  I^- 
Islature  to  authorize  a  separate  pubUc  school 
system  for  flarlem. 

Dr.  Eugene  S.  Callender,  executive  director 
of  the  league,  said  that  only  the  creation 
of  an  Independent  school  system  could  end 
the  present  "crucifixion  of  black  children"  In 
the  Harlem  schools. 

He  said  that  80  per  cent  of  the  pupils  In 
central  Harlem  were  one  to  three  years  be- 
hind grade  level  In  reading  and  mathematics. 

"Harlem  la  a  social  entity  and  a  truly  com- 
plete community."  said  Roy  Innls,  the  CORE 
chapter  chairman.  But  he  added  that  Har- 
lem residents  exercise  no  real  control  over 
the  Institutions  that  Influence  their  lives. 

The  two  sttoke  at  a  news  conference  at  the 
Urban  League's  headquarters,  204  West  136th 
Street.  A  lawe  Urban  League  emblem,  show- 
ing a  white  Egure  and  a  black  figure  and  the 
legend.  "American  Teamwork  Works,"  adorn- 
ed a  wall. 


of  tbe  city  system  Into  30  to  60  largely  auton- 
omoias.  loeaUy  governed  community  school 
dlstilctB,  with  power  to  hire  personnel,  set 
poUcy  and  allocate  funds.  However,  there 
would  still  be  a  antral  educational  agency— 
Mther  a  "reconstituted"  nine-member  non- 
salaried  Board  at  Education  or  a  paid  three- 
man  commis8loi|. 

The  panel's  proposals  were  criticized  yes- 
terday by  the  school  system's  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers. The  board,  which  passes  on  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  aU  teaching 
and  most  superyisory  posts,  would  be  abol- 
ished if  the  pajael's  proposals  were  imple- 
mented. 

The  examlnen  said.  In  a  statement,  that 
the  "proposals  for  local  staff  selection  would 
destroy  the  merit  system  of  selection,  set 
up  segregated  school  stalls,  lower  standards 
where  they  cani  least  afford  to  be  lowered, 
destroy  staff  mc^ale  and  skyrocket  adminl&; 
trative  costs."    I 

souk   PAKTS   KNDOBSKD 

However,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
New  York  Statej  Citizens  CcHnmlttee  for  the 
Public  Schools  endorsed  "the  principles  of 
citizen  participation  and  responsibility" 
embodied  In  the  panel's  report. 

In  calling  for  a  fully  Independent  Harlcn 
school  district,  the  Urban  League  and  the 
CORE  chapter  said  that  a  system  "whlcb 
Harlem  residents  feel  Is  their  own  can  best 
rally  all  of  the  strengths  in  the  Harlem  com- 
munity to  work  for  meaningful  education 
for  Harlem  children." 

They  said  that  the  proposed  district  would 
be  governed  by  a  school  board  "chosen  by 
Harlem  residents,  chartered  directly  by  New 
York  State,  with  right  to  enter  Into  its  own 
contractual  agi|eementa  with  staff  and  sup- 
pliers." I 

The  two  rigl|ts  leaders  said  that  detailed 
plans  were  beli|g  drawn  up  and  that  a  meet- 
ing of  Bazlem  leaders  would  be  held  next 
Wednesday  night  at  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Assoclatioa  on  125th  Street. 

Last  September,  Harlem's  CORE  chapter, 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  persuade  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  to  adopt  a  propo- 
sition enabling,  Harlem  to  set  up  its  own 
school  system. 
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The  two  Officials  said  they  welcomed  the 
recent  report  issued  by  Mayor  Lindsay's  ad- 
visory panel  on  school  decentralisation,  but 
asserted  th«t  It  did  not  go  far  enough. 

The  pfmel,  has  called  for  the  reorganisation 


Rouge  (La.)  State  'Times, 
Nov.  27. 1967] 

Demand  School  Boais 
Resign 

Madison,  Iim. — A  group  of  parents  urged 
Sunday  that  a  boycott  by  white  students  st 
Madison  High  School  continue  until  the 
School  Board  resigns. 

A  spokesmaa  for  the  white  parents  said 
picketing  will  contmue  at  the  high  school. 
The  group  also  is  circulating  petitions  to  sak 
the  seven  School  Board  members  to  resign. 

The  board,  la  order  to  end  a  recent  boycott 
by  Negro  students  reversed  a  previous  de- 
cision and  reinstated  Negro  athletes  wbo 
were  sxispended  over  their  protest  against 
cheerleading  selection  methods. 

That  action  precipitated  the  white  boycott 
last  Monday.  Hie  white  parents  had  proposed 
to  have  the  board  members  recalled.  But 
MadlBon  County  School  Superintendent  Wil- 
bur Trlmpe  s4ld  Illinois  law  has  no  recall 
provision. 

[From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La)   State-'TlmM, 
Nov.  27,  1»«71 
SCBOOL    HXAO    AWSWBS   On 

PowB  Demand 
_  School  SuperinteiulMt 
Bbeikl   has   answered   one  of  14 


PSNNBTLVAlIU 


Mark   a. 


demands  made  at  Black  Power  demonstra- 
tion outside  hla  office  Nov.  17 — that  Afio- 
Amerlcan  history  be  taught  In  PhlladelidUa 

Iilgh  schools. 

About  300  public  school  teachers  are  now 
being  taught  Afro-American  hlstoay,  Shedd 
■aid,  and  "I  think  we  can  foresee,  possibly 
next  year,  the  offering  of  a  separate  elective 
on  African  history." 

What  the  300  are  learning  now,  how- 
ever. Is  aimed  primarily  at  giving  them  a 
broader  understanding  and  for  integration 
into  current  courses,  Shedd  said  Sunday. 

The  course  consists  of  a  weekly  lecture 
on  the  Negro's  cultural  roots,  he  said,  add- 
ing that  more  teachers  volunteered  to 
take  it  than  could  be  accommodated. 

The  demonstration,  which  Included  some 
8,500  Negro  high  school  pupils  who  cut 
classes  to  participate,  ended  In  a  club- 
iwlnglng  melee  between  police  and  demon- 
strators. More  than  50  persons  were  arrested 
and  more  than  a  score,  including  by-standers 
and  policemen,  were  injured. 

About  SO  of  the  demonstrators  presented 
Shedd  with  a  14-poinit  manifesto.  Shedd 
made  public  only  one  demand  other  than 
the  one  for  Negro  history:  The  right  to 
wear  African   garb   to  class. 

Shedd  defended  the  wearing  of  African 
drees  such  as  flowing,  brightly  colored 
gowns,  as  long  as  it  Is  worn  "In  taste  with 
ilncerity." 

[From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)   State  Times, 

Nov.  37,1967) 
Nkwxst  Abstthditt  Is  Peoposition  To  Teach 
Young  New  Yoek  Negboes  Swahxlx  Lan- 

GVUX 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Everything  these  days  seems  to  ravel  out 
into  absurdity. 

There  Is,  tor  instance,  the  recommenda- 
tion, made  by  a  panel  headed  by  McOeorge 
Bundy  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  that  the 
nlstlng  New  York  City  unified  school  sys- 
tem, be  broken  down  into  a  federation  of 
30  to  60  locally  governed  community  school 
dUtricts. 

Tbia  column  has  never  t>een  against  de- 
centralization. Back  m  the  1940s,  when  the 
Olsciples  of  philosopher  John  Dewey  were 
riding  high,  it  would  have  been  a  calamity 
if  education  in  America  had  been  adminis- 
tered form  a  central  conning  tower,  lliose 
were  the  days  when  they  were  tossing  m- 
structlon  in  the  alphabet  Into  the  waste- 
basket  in  favor  of  treating  words  as  Chinese 
Ideograms.  The  Deweyite  method  of  teaching 
arithmetic  was  to  go  to  the  supermarket 
SDd  watch  adding  machines.  If  certain  de- 
centralized suburban  school  boards  hadn't 
resisted  the  dominant  trends,  the  cause  of 
American  education  would  have  gone  down 
the  drain. 

So  there  Is  value  Ui  multiplicity.  But  if 
freedom  to  resist  bureaucracy  can  be  a  good 
thing,  It  does  not  necessarily  guarantee  that 
the  residence  will  always  be  right. 

The  most  extreme  supporters  of  black 
power  In  the  New  York  City  area  have  come 
up  with  the  proposition  that  schools  In 
Harlem,  Bedford- Stuyvesant,  and  the  Bronx 
•hould  pay  sc«ae  attenUon  to  the  Negro's 
African  heritage.  Well,  why  not?  Everyone 
*ould  know  something  about  his  origins. 
But  when  the  black  power  enthusiasts  advo- 
«te  the  teaching  of  SwahlU  In  the  schools  of 
Hsrlem,  it  becomes  a  trifle  ridiculous.  SwahUi 
» the  lingua  franca  of  the  East  African  coast, 
Dut  It  U  a  spoken  language  that  Is  without 
auterature.  IromcaUy,  It  Is  partly  Arabic  In 
«s  origins.  The  Arabs,  historically,  were— and 
WU  si»— the  great  sUve  traders  of  the  East 
African  coast;  you  can  stUl  see  the  dungeons 
«w  Which  they  flung  thousands  of  captive 
Mgroes  If  you  visit  the  ruins  of  Fort  Jesus 
m  MM^asa,  Kenya.  In  honoring  the  parUy 
*»olc  SwahlU  with  the  position  of  "second 
'•'"guage"  in  Harlam  schools,  the  black  power 
•ovocatee  would  be  paying  tribute  to  a  his- 


toric enemy  who  enslaved  more  people  than 
the  British  ever  did  along  the  coast  of  West 
Africa.  One  of  the  first  statlstlca  that  you 
learn  in  Kenya  Is  that  tlie  Arabs  UxAl  12  mll- 
Uon  slaves  out  oC  Bast  Africa  over  the  cen- 
ttirles.  That's  a  lot  of  b\uian  flesh. 

Unless  an  American  Negro  has  plans  to  live 
In  East  Africa.  Swahlll  would  be  a  complete 
waste  of  time.  Culturally,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gamed  from  immersion  In  a  language  that 
Is  without  a  literature.  And  practically,  Swa- 
hlU is  worth  less  to  the  visitor  to  Africa  than 
English  or  French,  which  are  the  real  "extra" 
languages  of  the  continent.  English  is  as 
much  a  lingua  franca  of  East  Coast  Africa 
as  Swahlll.  And  French  is  the  "second  lan- 
guage" in  many  of  the  African  West  Coast 
and  desert  countries.  Thus  It  would  make 
more  sense  for  Harlem  students  to  study 
French  than  to  study  SwahUl,  which  has  a 
strictly  limited  appUcation. 

What  the  Negro  who  wants  to  recover 
some  of  his  African  tradition  is  up  against 
is  the  fact  that  tribal  cultures  have  always 
had  oral  traditions,  passed  along  from  the 
elders  to  the  children  through  ceremony, 
dramatic  story-telling  and  the  quotation  of 
proverbs.  Since  there  are  hundreds  of  tribes 
In  Africa,  oral  tradition  has  been  enshrined 
in  dialects  that  are  incomprehensible  outside 
of  their  own  circumscribed  regions.  The 
American  Negro,  who  has  been  cut  off  from 
bis  origins  by  generations,  has  no  way  of 
rediscovering  his  own  tradition.  For  better 
or  worse,  the  Negro  Is,  In  a  sense,  American; 
without  access  to  an  ancestral  literature,  he 
can  really  know  no  other  culture  than  the 
one  into  which  he  has  been  born. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  he  shouldn't  be 
taught  African  history.  But  he  might  as  well 
make  up  his  mind  that  he  is  first  and  last  an 

American.  Without  a  tribe  to  absorb  him.  he 
would  be  a  foreigner  in  Kenya  or  Tanzania 
even  if  he  spoke  Swahlll. 

[From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Morning 

Advocate,  Nov.  22,  1967] 
Negsoes  Ubgkd  To  Ask  BxmEa  School 

BAI.ANCB 

MoNBOE.  La. — Members  of  the  Negro  race 
were  urged  by  a  Negro  attorney,  the  only 
woman  on  the  U.S.  ClvU  Rights  Commission, 
to  take  Louisiana's  school  system  back  Into 
federal  court  to  secure  a  better  balance  of  the 
races  in  the  classrooms. 

Speakmg  before  some  500  members  of  the 
Louisiana  Education  Assoclatlcm  Monday 
night,  Frankle  Freeman  of  St.  Louis,  said  the 
freedom  of  choice  admission  used  in  state 
schools  actually  hmders  desegregation. 

She  said  freedom  of  choice  Is  not  working 
because  white  children  wlU  not  choose  to  at- 
tend Negro  schools.  About  2.6  per  cent  of 
Negro  chUdren  are  attending  previously  aU- 
whlte  schools,  she  told  the  assembly. 

CaUlng  for  legal  action  to  force  the  state's 
school  districts  back  into  federal  court,  she 
added  the  Negro  student  Is  often  afraid  to 
attend  white  schools  for  fear  of  "reprisal  and 
harassment." 

Quotmg  from  a  comment  she  made  on  a 
ClvU  Rights  Commission,  Mrs.  Freeman  said, 
"America  is  on  a  collision  course,"  because  of 
a  widening  gulf  between  the  races  caused  by 
dual  school  systems.  *; 


West  Point  and  the  Sugu  Bowl 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   lOTTXBXANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  29. 1967 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple will  not  forget  the  decision  refusing 


to  allow  Army  to  participate  in  a  bowl 
game.  And  I  will  not  forget  it  either.  I 
am  still  receiving  letters  from  citizens 
who  are  irate  over  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army's  ruling  in  this  matter. 

I  am  including  some  of  these  letters 
here  to  further  indicate  the  resentment 
which  has  been  created  by  Secretary 
Stanley  Resor  by  not  allowing  the  foot- 
ball team  and  the  Cadet  Corps  to  make 
their  own  decision  about  playing  in  a 
bowl. 

San  Francisco,  CAUr. 

Deab  Repbesentative  Hubert:  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  marked  article  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  dateline  today,  November  20,  1967. 
Re— West  Point  and  the  Sugar  Bowl. 

I  find  it  very  embarrassing  as  an  Individual 
who  supports  our  government's  poslUon  in 
Vietnam  to  read  articles  such  as  this — partic- 
ularly when  I  understand  that  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  cadets  of  June  1967  had  an  out- 
standmg  number  who  volunteered  for  duty 
in  Vietnam. 

There  are  many  of  us  outside  the  "Army 
Circle"  who  take  a  great  pride  in  these  young 
men  of  all  academies  and  support  them  be- 
cause we  feel  they  belong  to  aU  of  us.  By 
that  reasoning,  whUe  they  are  preparing  for 
their  service  careers,  let  us  treat  them  to  the 
spirit  of  competition  whether  It  is  on  the 
academic  level  or  on  the  football  field. 

Let  us  hope  that  when  the  official  invita- 
tion Is  given  to  Army  they  can  accept  and 
thus  close  the  door  to  these  criUcs  who  are 
waiting  for  any  excuse  to  expand  their  "ver- 
balization" re  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Pattl  Jacobus. 

Ditnexxon.  Tla. 

HoNOBABLK  SiB :  I  am  encloalng  herewith 
two  articles  from  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Or- 
lando, Florida,  dated  Novembw  17  '  and 
November  21  regarding  the  Pentagon's  deci- 
sion of  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  Besor 
not  to  allow  the  Army  football  team  from 
West  Point  to  pariddpate  In  the  Sugar  Bowl 
football  game. 

It  seems  to  me  (an  old  Army  veteran)  that 
Mr.  Resor  apparenUy  is  doing  hla  beat  to  be- 
litOe  the  Cadet  footbaU  team  In  the  eyes  of 
the  American  people.  In  all  probabUity  in 
his  Ignorance  of  public  sentiment,  Mr.  Resor 
will  probably  make  an  effort  to  prohibit  the 
annual  football  game  between  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  since  the  same  circumstances  apply 
there.  It  la  my  thought  that  Mr.  Resor  has 
gone  too  far  in  his  efforts  to  prohibit  the 
Cadet  team  from  playing  In  the  Sugar  Bowl 
footbaU  game. 

Although  I  am  not  one  of  your  constit- 
uents. I  smcerely  hope  that  you  wm  be  «uc- 
ceaafxil  In  your  efforts  to  have  Mr.  Reaor's 
decision  nuUlfled. 

C.  S.  DANITLSOir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  letter  is 
from  a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Air  Porce. 
who  displays  interest  in  his  sister  branch 
of  the  armed  services.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons, I  am  withholding  liis  zuune. 

Deab  Hr.  HtenT:  ftom  time  to  time  sig- 
nificant events  occur  that  have  far-reachmg 
effects  on  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Too  often  we  are  forced  to  accept  such  mat- 
ters as  a  part  of  serving  our  country.  But 
sometimes  a  prominent  member  of  our  Gov- 
ernment stands  up  for  us  and  makes  an  im- 
pression that  win  not  be  forgotten.  Such  is 
the  case  regarding  your  position  on  sendliig 
the  Army  team  to  a  Bowl  game  as  a  reward 
for  overcoming  many  difficulties  and  striving 
on  spirit  and  desire  alone. 

This  is  what  Is  so  Important.  As  a  West 
Point  graduate,  I  have  seen  what  this  spirit 
can  mean  to  yoxmg  men  in  their  accmnplish- 
ing  almost  impossible  tasks  against  great 
odds.  As  an  officer,  X  recognise  what  signifi- 
cance such  a  matter  as  a  footbaU  team  can 
make  to  men  serving  In  all  ranlcs. 
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■me  Army  team  does  not  simply  belong 
to  m  school  and  Its  alumni,  a«  Is  the  usual 
case.  It  belongs  to  the  entire  Army.  At  » 
tlm«  when  It  should  be  paramount  to  do 
everything  possible  to  raise  the  spirit  and 
morale  oX  those  In  Vietnam  and  those  yet 
to  go   the  Army  does  ]UBt  the  opposite. 

As  an  officer  I  realise  what  harm  such  an 
"apparently  inslgnlflcanf  matter  as  sup- 
porting the  Bowl  efforts  of  the  Army  can 
lead  to  EspeclaUy  when  there  Is  no  explana- 
tion whatever  for  the  brutal  crushing  of  the 
hopes  built  so  dramaUcally  in  the  symbolism 
of  a  football  team. 

Enclosed  U  an  open  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  which  so  beautlfuUy  sums  up 
the  feelings  of  aU  of  us  concerned  with  the 
importance  of  seeing  the  Army  team  fulfill 
its  importance  to  so  many  men  In  uniform 
around  the  world.  It  Is  truly  an  insplraUon 
to  know  that  men  like  you  and  Mr.  (Gene) 
Ward  (New  York  Daily  News)  care  enough 
to  fight  arbitrary  and  xinreasonable  actions 
on  the  part  of  those  unconcerned  with  the 
spirit  of  minions  of  men  serving  under  them. 
Please  read  Mr.  Ward's  letter  as  It  says  what 
■o  many  of  us  feel  deep  In  our  hearts. 

Nakx  Withhsij). 

Mr  Speaker,  the  open  letter  to  which 
the  captain  refers  appeared  on  page 
A5756  of  the  November  27  Ricord.  Now  I 
want  to  Include  here  a  letter  from  an 
Air  Force  staff  sergeant  who  Is  serving 
overseas.  I  am  also  withholding  his 
name.  It  goes  to  show  that  not  only 
Army  people  are  Interested  In  the  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

DBA*  Sa:  Although  I  am  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force.  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  you.  In  regard  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  being  prohlWted  from 
playing  In  a  postseason  football  bowl. 

Sndoeed  Is  an  article  from  the  European 
•dlUon  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  newspaper. 
such  inconsistency  in  Army  policy,  which 
»UowB  soccer  participation  but  not  football, 
deserves  looking  mto.  The  majority  of  per- 
aonnel  on  the  Army  post  where  I  am  stationed 
feel  that  by  accepting  a  bowl  bid  the  VS. 
ATBiy  corps  would  be  showing  that,  besides 
learning  how  to  fight,  physical  fitness  and 
eeprlt-de-corpe  is  also  a  part  of  American 
life  to  other  people. 

Your  continued  inquiry  Into  the  above  wiu 
perhaps  remove  policies  such  as  this  and  Im- 
wove  the  Idea  that  military  personnel  can 
compete  with  clvUian  schools  without  over- 
•mpbasls  on  sports. 

NAMX   WrTHHELI). 

New  Oklkans,  La. 

Dsut  Sni:  I  have  Just  written  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  a  matter  that  made  me  feel  very 
bad  .  .  I  Just  saw  in  the  Tlmes-Plcayrme 
tnat  "Secretary  of  Army  Rules  No  Bowl  Game 
for  Military  Team."  I  wish  you  would  say 
BOin<tthing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
maybe  he  would  change  his  mind. 

Sir  my  heart  goes  out  to  the  United  States 
GI  who  is  carrying  an  M-16  rifle.  And  I  hope 
that  Army  can  come  to  the  Sugar  Bowl. 

Bruos  p.  Hendcsson. 
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"AiboBa":  Tkc  Ship  That  Became  a 
Shriae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF     ■ 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or  Auzoif* 
IN  THB  HOXTSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  November  29. 1967 


Mr.  STEXOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  thiic  moving  account  of  one  of  Amer 


lea's  greatest  wai^pa  and  her  untimely 
end  and  eventukl  use  as  a  national 
shrine  Is  worthy  lof  the  attention  of  all 
of  us.  It  follows: 

"AKIZOKA":  TH«  S^  THAT  Bkamx  a  Shwot 
(By  Jol^  O.  HubbeU) 

(Out  of  the  nl^tmare  of  that  long-ago 
Sunday  morning  hta  come  a  Uvlng  symbol  of 
the  heroism  of  ova  lighting  men.) 

No  flag  at  half-mast  here.  The  colors  snap 
high  as  you  come  aboard  and  you  can  almoet 
hear  the  shrill  wall  of  the  boatswain's  pipe. 
summoning  the  ship's  company  to  quarters. 
And  there  on  deck  you  can  Imagine  row  upon 
row  of  sailors  In  erlsp  whites,  silent,  at  ait- 
tentlon.  honorlnrthe  flag.  Then,  suddenly, 
there  are  the  sights  and  sounds  of  that 
vaUant  last  flght,jand  you  feel  your  pulse 

You  are  aboail  Arizona,  a  battlewagon 
608  feet  long.  97  feet  abeam,  normal  displace- 
ment 32,000  tons,  por  a  quarter  of  a  century 
she  carried  her  country's  flag  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  sh#  still  holds  It  high  In  thU 
hallowed  spot,  ov«r  the  tranquil  blue  waters 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  her  last  home  port.  You  are 
standing  in  the  ITavy's  proxidest  place— the 
Arizona  Memorial,  a  national  shrine  com- 
memorating all  the  brave  men  who  died 
here  on  December  7, 1941. 

Here,  In  that  stunning  moment  26  De- 
cembers ago,  our  Old  concept  of  a  battleship 
navy  died;  it  is  kere  that  an  enemy  bom\) 
found  Its  way  lito  Arizona's  ammunition 
and  fuel  storage  areas,  that  she  was  blown 
out  of  the  water,  that  she  shattered  ^art 
and  went  down  td  less  than  nine  minutes. 
Here  she  still  lle$,  still  enfolds  hundreds  of 
her  sons.  The  deck  you  stand  on— this  lovely, 
gleaming  white  structiu-e  spanning  her 
hull — is  her  and  her  sons'  headstone,  the 
Arizona  Memorial.  But  memorials  are  for  the 
dead,  and  It  Is  not  true  that  Arizona  Is  dead : 
she  has  never  been  decommissioned,  never 
will  be,  no  younger  ship  will  ever  inherit  her 
name;  for  you  cannot  decommission  a  spirit, 
and  Arizona  Is  the  Spirit  of  the  Fleet. 

You  can  see  her  through  the  clear,  shallow 
water  White  poles  fore  and  aft  mark  her  stem 
and  stem;  between,  ventilator-Intake  shafts 
and  gun-turrat*  tubs  protrude  above  the 
water  line.  The  lady  Is  51  years  old  now,  dark 
from  rust  and  a  long  generaOon  of  sea  ero- 
sion, and  her  wounds  still  Weed:  down  there, 
somewhere,  oil  ia  leaking,  probably  through 
ttoy  pinholes,  and  small  clots,  some  black, 
some  a  silvery  parple,  rise  to  the  surface  and 
drift  away.  Arizona  has  bled  steadily  all  these 
years,  and  she  eannot  have  much  bleeding 
left  to  do.  j 

That  thick  black  streak  along  the  rocky 
shoreline  of  Fori  Island,  a  few  yards  distant. 
Is  oil,  too,  from  Arizona  and  six  of  her  sisters. 
They  were  tied  ap  singly  and  In  pairs  to  the 
great   mooring   quays   along   the   southeast 
shore  of  Ford  island.  Directly  ahead  of  AH- 
zona  that  fateful  Sunday  morning.  Tennessee 
and  West  Virginia  were  moored  side  by  aide; 
beyond  them  w*re  Maryland  and  Oklahoma, 
then  Coit/omiat   aft  lay  Nevada.  This  was 
Battleship  Row.  and  that  day,  the  first  In  five 
months  when  they  all  were  here  together, 
they  took  score*  of  torpedoes  and  bombs  and 
spUled  a  lot  of  oil — there  was  a  layer  of  it  a 
foot  thick  atop  the  water  on  the  Row.  Brave 
sailors  fought  tor  the  Uves  of  these  ships, 
but  Arizona.  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia  and 
California  went  down  and  the  others  suffered 
greatly.  So  clofe  were  the  moored  ships  to 
Ford  Island  that  It  seems  Incredible  that  so 
many  men  dldl,  not  make  It;   but  hundreds 
were  killed  Instantly  or  tripped  Inside. 

That  was  on*  of  those  moments  by  which 
history  sets  Its  watch.  Surely  there  Is  not  an 
American  allvd  old  enough  at  the  time  to 
vmderstand,  wio  will  not  always  remember 
exactly  what  ne  was  doing  when  the  word 
came.  For,  wltti  the  knowledge  that  a  war 
had  begun  In  tfals  place,  everyone  sensed  that 
his  world  ha4  changed.  Modem  American 
history  began  ft  that  moment,  and  battered 
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Ariztma  was  in  the  ml  ad's  eye  when  we  raised 
the  angry  batUe  cry/"B«nember  Pearl  Har- 


bor r 

Never  forget  Arizona  and  her  sonsl  Their 
war  lasted  only  a  few  ^bort  minutes,  but  they 
were  minutes  fUled  Ivltb  enough  gallantry 
to  fuel  the  nation's  spirit  forever.  She  had 
made  ready  for  church  services  when  the 
first  enemy  planes  w#re  sighted  at  7:56.  The 
call  to  general  quarjters  was  sounded,  and 
the  men  started  for  their  battle  stations. 

Almoet  Immediately  Arizona  took  a  tor- 
pedo, and  then  she  wis  shuddering  under  the 
Impact  of  aerial  bombs.  Fires  broke  out  along 
the  boat  deck  and  quarterdeck  and  men  ran 
to  fight  them;  others  were  fighting  from  the 
gun  turrets  and  stl4  more  were  In  stifiing, 
fume-filled  rooms  below,  struggling  to  get 
ammunition   up  to  the   giinners. 

-  Then  came  the  1000-pound  armor-piercing 
bomb  that  knifed  down  through  her  fore- 
castle and  deep  Into  her  heart  to  detonate  in 
the  forward   powder  magazine.  The  harbor 
trembled.  People  ashore  stood  transfixed  as 
Arizona  rose,  as  tho|igh  In  slow  motion,  two 
feet  out  of  the  wate*,  under  a  leaping  ball  of 
flery  black  smoke;  they  saw  her  break  and 
fall  and  begin  to  settle.  In  those  first  tragic 
minutes,  over  1000  men  lost  their  lives.  On 
the  bridge.   Rear   Aom.  Isaac  C.  Kidd,  the 
commander  of  Battleship  Division  One,  and 
Capt.  Franklin  Van  Valkenburgh,  the  4r<. 
zona's  skipper,  were  klUed  Instantly.  Out  of 
the  some  1400  men  abroad,  only  289  survived. 
Of  these,  a  few  were  blown  Into  the  water, 
now   coated  with  o<l  from  ruptured  tanks, 
and  were  able  to  swim  to  shore.  Those  able  to 
carry  on  fought  the  raging  flames,  manned 
the  guns,  and  helped  evacuate  the  wounded 
to  waiting  hoats.  A  |ew  escaped  to  the  Vestal, 
■a  smaU  repair  shlpj  moored  outboard  of  the 

Arizona- 

The  moormg  lines  holding  the  Vestal  close 
were  cut.  Someone  shouted  to  the  repair  ship 
to  move  away — shf  could  serve  In  the  war 
that  had  Just  end#d  for  Arizona.  Then  Ne- 
vada, moored  singly  behind  Arizona  and  the 
only  battleship  that  momlng  with  enough 
steam  up  to  get  under  way,  began  turning 
out  Into  tte  channel.  She  took  aboard  some 
Arizona  men — and  nearly  brushed  against  her 
agonized  sister,  as  though  kissing  her 
good-by. 

That  evening,  wl^en  It  was  all  over,  Arizona 
stlU  burned  in  th«  oily  water.  A  small  boat 
came  by  to  haul  down  the  torn  colors. 

It  was  decided  ttiat  this  place,  where  Art- 
zona  and  her  cre\^  had  fought  and  died,  b 
where  this  ship  a*d  these  sailors  belong.  So 
each  momlng  the  colors  again  are  raised  and 
each  evening  theyt  are  lowered,  as  with  any 
commissioned  Shli  of  the  Line.  And  each  day 
Arizona  receives  Alters.  She  has  memorlea 
for  some,  a  messafe  for  all. 

A  white-haired  gentleman  comes,  carrying 
his  orders  to  Arizona,  dated  April  14,  1917, 
when  he  was  fresh  out  of  boot  camp  and  she 
was  only  six  months  old.  His  memories  are 
good  ones:  the  thrlU  of  being  assigned  to 
the  baby  batUeWagon,  the  excitement  of 
cruising  the  seas  With  her  and  of  sharing  the 
respect  and  the  lienors  accorded  her  in  the 
world's  great  porli.  .  .  . 

Another  son  of 'iirteona,  middle-aged  now, 
lavs  a  wreath  before  the  names  on  the  waU. 
He  looks  at  them  for  a  long  time  before  go- 
ing to  the  side  to  look  down  at  the  ship.  He 
was  ashore,  on  Uberty,  when  the  enemy  struci 
and  he  did  not  get  back  here  In  time  to  die 
with  her.  ...      j 

"You  who've  sirved  In  battleships— 
Or  perhaps  you've  shipped  with  me. 
Or  you  might  be  mourning  a  shipmate 

Who  Is  restitig  beneath  the  sea." 
A  woman  stan<U  before  the  names  on  tt« 
wall.  She  croeses  herself,  bows  her  head.  8W 
dabs  at  her  eyes,  moves  away.  .  .  . 
"Let  my  story  be  heard  by  mothers 
Whose  8on»  I  still  enfold. 
And  by  all  the  wives  of  loved  ones    ^ 
Who  defended  me  brave  and  boia. 


Now  come  some  young  sailors,  not  even 
|)Orn  when  It  aU  happened. 

Ihey  are  on  liberty,  lliey  salute  the  flag 
and  the  ship,  remove  their  hats,  move  slowly, 
quietly,  through  the  Memorial.  One  wtmdera 
how  a  new  generation  would  perform  In  the 
crucible  of  such  a  moment.  Their  faoea  are 
sober,  thoughtful — and  suddenly  one  knows 
very  weU  how  they  would  perform.  .  .  . 

•Though  our  worldly  days  are  over. 

Don't  for  a  moment  be  misled; 
The  spirit  within  me  Is  still  alive. 
Kindled  by  the  gallantry  of  my  dead." 

"Remember  Pearl  Harbor!"  It  was  a  cry 
iar  vengeance  then;  it  Is  a  plea  for  vlgUant 
readiness  now.  ... 

•If  we  could  ask  one  thing  of  you. 

Our  sole  request  would  be: 
Do  all  within  your  power 
To  keep  our  country  strong  and  free." 

Someday  Ariz€ma  wUl  stop  bleeding,  and 
ttie  oil  slick  will  be  gone.  It  wUl  not  mean 
that  her  story  Is  old.  For  here  lies  a  ship  and 
b«r  sons  who  one  long-ago  momlng  gave 
nmethlng  to  our  heritage  that  can  never 
ftcm  old.  Americans  wlU  always  come  to  this 
place,  to  see,  to  remember,  to  draw  high  in- 
spiration from  Arizona.  Spirit  of  the  Fleet. 


the  Chattahoochee  Valley  arees  In  and 
arotind  West  Point,  O*.  and  LeiMtt,  Aiahwni^ 
Also  stockhoUen.  Xb»  pews  and  iMden  fran 
aU  walks  ot  llf •— beoaiiM  the  tssUto  mdw- 
try  is  vital,  and  daaX  f ocs<*  It  wbaa  yen.  talk 
with  your  Ooogreanaao,  and  Senator. 

When  the  directon  decided  to  name  the 
$30  millloii  twin  mills  in  honor  ot  the  firm's 
top  executives,  John  A.  Sibley,  said: 

"The  new  blend  mlU  will  be  named  the 
Joseph  L.  Lanier  Mill,  and  the  new  percale 
sheeting  mlU  wlU  be  named  'ttie  Homer  M. 
Carter  Mill.  This  Is  in  recognition  of  the 
tireless  devotion  and  effective  and  successful 
handling  of  the  company's  affairs  by  Chair- 
man Lanter  and  President  Carter." 

The  sheeting  mill,  with  618  looms  and 
36,288  spindles,  has  a  capacity  to  i>roduce 
about  7.200.000  combed  cotton  percale  sheets 
and  pillowcases  annually.  The  fine  goods  mlU, 
with  648  looms  tmd  36,288  si^ndles,  will  pro- 
duce the  equivalent  of  eleven  million  men's 
drees  shirts  per  year  of  66/36  per  cent  poly- 
ester/combed cotton  basUste.and  broadcloth. 

We  salute  Joseph  L.  Lanier  and  Homer  M. 
Carter  for  the  honors  their  leadership  has 
brought  to  the  textile  Industry  over  the 
years  and  Westpoini  PeppereU  Inc.  for  re- 
turning to  them  part  of  the  honors  due 
them — In  naming  the  mills  in  their  honor. 


It  qieciaUzes  In  eight  products:  Ave  mod- 
elB  ot  feeders  which  are  further  divided  Into 
different  siaes;  storage  honwn;  and  hopper 
bottoms. 

Puturs  i^ans  call  for  further  aKpanalon 
into  foreign  markets  beglnnlnc  wttli  tiM  es- 
tablishment of  Acriaon  (AnstnOla)  P^.  litd. 


Importance  of  Textile  Mills 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or    AT.AIUM* 
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Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  always  a  great  day  for  re- 
joicing when  a  community  acquires  a  new 
industry.  It  is  time  for  double  rejoicing 
wlien  an  existing  industry  proves  its 
worth  by  a  monumental  expansion.  I  re- 
cently had  the  privilege  of  attending 
open  house  given  by  West  Point-Pepper- 
dl.  Inc.,  for  their  new  mills  at  Huguley, 
Ala. — the  Joseph  L.  Lanier  Mill  and  the 
Homer  M.  Carter  Mill. 

In  connection  with  this  I  am  pleased 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  the  fall 
cover  of  Dixie  Business,  which  is  a  salute 
t6  West  Polnt-Pepperell  Mills,  and  in- 
cludes information  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  find  interesting. 

The  material  follows: 
Importance  or  Tkxtilz  Mn.L;   Nkw  Lanies 

AND  Cabtes  Mills,  WKsrponrr  Pkpperell 
(By  Hubert  Lee) 

"There  are  7,000  textUe  mills  over  America, 
(pending  $15-bllllon  for  products  and  serv- 
ices from  other  Industries  .  .  .  including 
•160-mllllon  for  electric  power,  half  a  mil- 
lion for  new  machinery,  (2.4  billion  for  man- 
made  fibres,  (100  million  for  hauling  tex- 
tU«B  by  the  trucking  Industry,  (240-mlllion 
tor  paper. 

This  Is  the  story  of  two  of  them  .  .  .  the 
newly  completed  Lanier  and  Carter  Mills  at 
Huguley  In  East  Alabama,  near  Langdale 
where  on  August  1,  1866  planters  and  mer- 
g>ants  of  Chattahoochee  Valley  pooled  their 
•■•ources  to  get  the  Chattahoochee  Manu- 
facturing Company  launched.  This  company 
In  1880  became  the  West  Point  Manufactur- 
ing Company  .  .  .  now  the  We»t  Point  Pep- 
perell  Inc. 

A  great  Open  House  and  Fabric  Fair  slated 
for  November  11  and  12,  will  attract  custo- 
mer* and  suppliers  from  aU  over  the  nation, 
•s  well  as  happy  employees  and  residents  of 


A  Modern  Horatio  Alger  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or   NEW   JEKSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  29. 1967 

Mr.  JOEUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
enclosed  article  which  has  appeared  in 
the  Paterson  Momlng  Call.  It  shows 
that  the  Horatio  Alger  quality  of  deter- 
mination still  produces  results,  Eind  I  am 
pleased  that  a  company  such  as  Acrlson, 
Inc..  is  in  the  congressional  district 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 

The  article  follows: 

A  few  years  ago,  two  local  young  men, 
Ronald  Rlcclardl  of  Garfield  and  Charles 
Frederickson  of  Clifton  got  together  to  form 
a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  dry  mate- 
rials metering  and  handling  equipment. 

Today  that  company,  Acrlson  Inc.  of  Pas- 
saic, Is  one  of  the  world  leaders  In  their 
field  with  a  national  and  International  aalu 
organization;  and  numbering  among  their 
customers,  some  of  the  world's  largest  firms 
Including  E.  I.  Du  Pont,  Monsanto,  General 
Foods,  and  General  Motors. 

Having  had  some  prior  experience  in  the 
field  of  dry  solids  handling,  Rlcclcu41  and 
Frederickson  recognized  the  limitations  of 
the  conventional  equipment  being  offered  to 
Industry  for  this  purpose  and  proceeded  to 
develop  new  and  unique  machinery  repre- 
senting a  great  advancement  in  this  field. 
The  beginnings  were  humble,  2  men  and  1 
machine,  but  the  concept  was  sound  and 
business  boomed. 

And  so  they  began  developing  volumetric 
and  gravimetric  feeder  and  helpers  for  the 
accurate  metering  of  dry  materials.  These 
materials  may  Include  pellets,  powders, 
chopped  fibers,  or  even  chunck. 

The  equipment  is  now  being  tised  In  vir- 
tually every  industry  and  has  brought  appli- 
cation In  the  areas  of  defense,  food,  phar- 
maceuticals, plastics,  agriculture,  and 
chemistry. 

Volumetric  units  measure  in  cubic  feet  per 
minute  or  hour;  the  gravimetric  ones  meas- 
ure by  weight. 


Remarks   of  Horn.  Wayae  Hays  at  dM 
North  AtUirtk  AtttmhYj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Wednesday.  November  29. 1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  a  UjB. 
representative  to  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly. As  a  member  of  our  delegation. 
I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  abil- 
ity demonstrated  by  our  chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Wayne  Hays. 

On  November  23  at  a  plenary  session. 
Chairman  Hats  delivered  an  extempo- 
raneous address  which  I  feel  was  in- 
dicative of  the  outstanding  manner  in 
which  he  served  our  Nation. 

His  remarks,  which  were  made  fol- 
lowing those  of  the  leader  of  the  French 
delegation,  Mr.  Boscher,  were  an  elo- 
quent, yet  simple  and  easily  comprehend- 
ed statement  of  the  relations  between  the 
nations  of  the  Atlantic  community. 

As  I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  his  statement  enlightening  and 
beneficial  as  I  did.  the  text,  taken  from 
the  transcript  of  the  meeting,  follows: 

Mr.  Watnx  Hats  (United  States) .  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  foUow  Mr.  Boscher  at 
France  who,  I  think,  made  a  very  balanced 
presentation  of  the  views  of  his  government, 
as  I  take  it,  and  the  dominant  political  party 
in  fiance. 

I  should  just  like  to  emphaslce  at  the  very 
beginning  that  It  seems  to  me  that  all  <tf  us 
here  have  more  In  common  than  we  have 
differences.  In  saying  that,  I  would  not  wish 
to  pap>er  over  the  fact  that  perhaps  our  dif- 
ferences have  been  sharper  and  more  appar- 
ent In  this  conference  than  In  others  I  have 
attended,  but  we  do  have  a  common  concern 
about  the  well-being  of  our  coimtries,  of  our 
peoples,  and  the  Atlantic  community,  and  I 
think  this  has  been  evident  throughout  our 
discussions. 

I  suppose  It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  good  many 
of  our  problems  in  the  Alliance  are  «itT>iinr 
to  the  problems  we  have  within  our  own 
countries,  which  are  compounded  by  our 
mass  media  communications,  because  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  they  will  take  a 
molehill  and  very  quickly  make  a  mountain 
out  of  It,  and  they  seize  upon  the  sensational 
because  they  are  in  the  business  ot  seUing 
adverilslng  and  nevrepaper  space,  at  least  In 
my  country,  and  sometimes  overlook  the 
fundamental  basic  hard  work  that  goes  into 
a  lot  of  the  decisions  made,  not  only  in  na- 
tional goverixments  but  in  International  or- 
ganizations. I  speak  specifically  of  a  headline 
I  saw  in  the  paper  yesterday,  which  says  the 
French  are  mounting  an  attack  upon  the  dol- 
lar. I  said  In  the  Standing  Committee  that 
I  do  not  know  whether  It  Is  true  or  whether 
it  is  not.  I  would  hope  that  it  la  not,  and 
until  I  see  more  evidence  of  it  I  wUl  believe 
that  It  Is  not.  But  I  would  say,  U  It  Is.  that 
this  could  be  ultimately  not  only  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  United  States  but  a  de- 
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fMt  tor  France  a«  weU.  It  might  serve  to 
paMlng  to  mention  that  the  groes  national 
product  in  France,  a  country  of  fifty  mlUlon 
people.  Is  only  equal  to  the  total  groea  prod- 
uct of  tba  State  of  OalUomia,  a  state  of 
twenty  mllUon  people.  I  think  as  I  said  In 
tb«  Standing  Ooounlttee,  that  the  interna- 
lowJ  economic  situation  Is  so  fragile  that  no 
country,  or  group  of  countries,  can  stand 
alone  In  the  free  world  if  someone  else  In  the 
free  world  Is  trying  to  destroy  them  econom- 
ically. 

Why  do  I  wy  this?  WeU,  it  seems  to  me 
that,  tf  70a  look  at  the  picture  of  the  rivalry 
fcrtween  tba  tree  world  and  the  communist 
meld  in  •  balanced  way,  with  the  exception 
of  Ohlnar-and  even  their  former  partners  In 


p-.|— «»  adntlt  tbey  cannot  fathom  what  goes 
on  In  Peking,  nor  doee  It  make  any  sense 
to  tbam— but  U  you  look  at  the  struggle  out- 
■Ida  tbat  It  M«mi  any  sensible  view  would  be 
tbat  ^n  baye  moved  more  Into  an  economic 
and  poMtfa^  competition,  than  we  at  the 
moment,  into  a  military  confrontation. 

Alt  tba  risk  of  being  a  bore,  I  repeat  what 
J  itare  aald  to  this  Organization  both  In 
Committee  and  Plenary  Isefore,  that  the 
free  natloiM  of  the  world  have  proved  with 
NATO  and  during  Wwld  War  U.  and  World 
War  I  tbat  they  could  stand  together  In 
tlmea  at  mUltary  stress  but  that  they  coiUd 
not  stand  together  in  tlmea  of  economic 
stress.  I  *>'<T'^  It  la  significant  that  some 
statistician  pointed  out  that  60%  of  all 
the  people  living  In  Kurope  cannot  remem- 
ber World  War  n.  If  that  be  a  true  statistic. 
certainly  It  must  be  true  that  three-quarters 
of  the  people  Uvlng  in  Europe  and  America 
today  cannot  remember  the  great  depression 
U  tha  late  twenUea  and  early  thirties.  Many 
people  lay  there  Is  a  tremendous  parallel  be- 
tween ttat  time  and  what  is  happening 
today. 

I  am  xkot  an  economist,  so  I  cannot 
say  bat  I  do  know  that  U  economic  stress 
cornea  we  had  l>etter  stand  together  or,  as 
tba  old  Amarlcan  saying  In  the  revolution 
eoee,  "We  bad  better  hang  together  or  we 
will  all  bang  separately".  I  do  not  know 
wbatber  tbe  governments  of  any  of  the  na- 
tions In  tbe  free  world  could  stand  another 
eoonamle  debacle  comparable  to  that  which 
oceuzTVd  In  the  twenties  and  thirties,  and  if 
they  tried  to  do  It  alone  I  think  they 
would  not  survive.  So  I  am  for  the  NATO 
A\\%»3rM,  being  more  than  a  mUltary  alll- 
anea.  and  I  guew  In  that  particular  degree 
I  disagree  with  some  of  my  French  ool- 
leapwp.  but  I  think  the  time  wUl  come 
when  tb«y  will  see  this  more  dearly. 

I  hiMitate  to  become  a  proidiet.  because 
I  am  aaltber  omniscient  nor  omnipotent, 
but  I  do  tblnk  we  ought  to  be  making  ar- 
rmngemflnta  not  to  try  to  destroy  each  others' 
coontirlea,  not  to  try  to  destroy  each  others' 
eoonomlc  weU-belng,  but  to  help.  I  would 
]uat  '**  to  point  out  that  this  rising  tide 
oif  protectionism  which  Senator  Javits  spoke 
about  Is  a  real  thing  in  the  United  States. 
It  la  not  only  because  of  competition  af- 
fecting American  Industriee. 

I  live  In  a  constituency  that  has  been 
seriously  affected  by  European  competition 
for  tbe  whole  nineteen  years  I  have  repre- 
sented them,  because  one  of  the  big  indus- 
trtea  In  my  constituency  was  the  making  of 
«ii«>ii»«  and  glassware.  I  have  heard  this  over 
F.nd  over  again,  but  it  is  affecting  more  In- 
dustries now,  and  there  will  be  a  serious  ef- 
fort, I  tblnk — If  we  keep  reading  in  tbe  Press 
about  various  attacks  on  the  dollar  and  var- 
ious schemes  to  get  around  the  tariff  lower- 
ing which  we  have  agreed  to  In  the  Kennedy 
Round,  as  the  Senator  said,  by  road  taxes 
and  other  things  which  are  just  as  effective 
as  tarllb  In  barring  our  products  from  your 
countries — ^tbere  will  be  a  serious  effort,  and 
maybe  a  successful  effort,  to  do  away  with 
all  tba  gains  of  the  Kennedy  Bound.  80  I 
tblnk  tt  la  to  our  Interest  to  look  at  that, 
and  I  tttiak  tt  la  to  our  intarett  as  an  Alliance 
to  try  to  see  that  this  does  not  happen. 


I  hesitate  Ho  speak  about  Great  Britain's 
dUBcultlee.  I  aan  only  say  this,  that  if  deval- 
uation Is  more  than  a  temponiy  solution  to 
their  i)rolHeDiB — and  nMJSt  economists  think 
It  la  only  a  t«np(»ary  scdutlon — nobody  will 
be  happier  tban  the  United  States,  because 
we  have  no  laore  desire  to  see  Great  Britain 
brought  to  the  brink  of  disaster  economically 
than  we  hav4  to  see  France  or  Holland  or 
Norway,  or  iiy  other  country  In  the  free 
world.  T 

I  think  it  aas  been  fair  to  say  that  while 
my  country  has  accepted  a  lot  of  criticism. 
If  you  look  back  over  the  past  history — and 
we  expect  no  appreciation,  let  me  say  tbat  in 
advance — of  the  American  attitude  towards 
its  partners  iti  Europe,  starting  with  our  In- 
tervention id  World  War  n.  succeeded  by 
the  Marshall  Plan,  we  have  l>een  interested 
In  the  well-being  of  Kurope,  not  only  from 
the  standpotat  of  its  political  alms,  its  free- 
dom, but  Ita  economy  and  everything  that 
goes  to  mak^  life  for  mankind  a  better  life. 
I  say  this,  a|  I  said,  not  expecting  any  ap- 
preciation because  this  Is  a  commodity  that 
Is  In  short  supply  in  tbe  world,  and  I  am  not 
criticising  Europe,  because  I  want  to  tell  you 
I  can  tiirn  U  around  and  say  it  some  other 
way.  t 

The  other  day  I  was  speaking  to  an  au- 
dience  in  m^   own   constituency.   It  was   a 
question  an4  answer  period,  and  some  fel- 
low got  up  ahd  said  "Where  Is  our  Eiu-opean 
alliance  wbefi  we  are  engaged  In  a  struggle 
with  our  pe«)ple  dying  in  Vietnam?  Where 
are  they?"  I  said,  "I  guess  they  are  exactly 
where  we  wefe,  my  friend,  when  Hitler  raped 
Austria,    attacked    Czechoslovakia,    marched 
into  Poland,  France  fell,  and  he  was  stand- 
ing on  the  Channel,  and  we  were  not  inter- 
ested until  tbe  first  bomb  feU  on  Pearl  Har- 
bour." So  when  I  say  that  sometimes  we  feel 
a  little  hurt  becauM  Europe  is  not  so  much 
Interested  14  our  problems,  I  point  out  to 
you  tbat  this  is  a  characteristic  of  people, 
and  a  chara«teristic  of  nations,  and  the  fur- 
ther you  are  away  from  a  conflict  the  less  it 
really  intereets  you.  I  do  not  criticise  Eu- 
roepans  for  this,  becaiise  we  have  a  lot  of 
people  in  tha  United  States  who  would  rather 
go  on  with  (the  business  of  deciding  which 
kind  of  a  third  television  set  they  would 
buy  and  wMch  model  of  a  second  car  they 
wo\ild  buy  than  face  up  to  tbe  reality  that 
we  are  Uvlng^ln  a  world  with  two  competing 
systems,  and  one  or  the  other  ultimately,  in 
my  c^inlon,|ls  going  to  have  to  prevail.  So  if 
you  felt  an^  hurt  In  anything  tbat  I  said, 
or  felt  that  1  was  speaking  badly  about  Eu- 
ropeans, it  was  not  that  at  all,  it  is  just 
numan  natare. 

The  only  jOilng  I  ccm  pass  on  to  you  that 
has  been  of  any  value  In  my  almost  lifetime 
in  politics  to  a  definition  which  the  teacher 
in  the  sect^idary  schol  I  went  to  wrote  on 
tha  blackbofrd  on  the  first  day  I  went  to  the 
world  history  class.  She  said,  "History  is  a 
record  of  the  past,  a  guide  to  the  present  and 
a  forecast  of  the  future."  All  of  us  here  in 
this  organisation  are  literate,  all  of  us  have 
read  hlstor|,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
cannot  draW  the  conclusions  from  it  to  guide 
us  In  the  iuture  we  really  will  have  failed 
our  people.l 

I  would  like  to  conclude  these  remarks  by 
Just  pointing  out  one  simple  thing  thaf~l 
think  is  reily  overriding  in  the  competition 
between  Communism  and  Capitalism.  The 
United  States  has  had  a  problem  for  many 
years  of  producing  more  than  It  could  con- 
sume In  the  way  of  food,  and  we  have  con- 
cocted all  sorts  of  plans  for  getting  rid  of  It 
around  the;  world  for  nothing  or  for  little  or 
for  something.  Our  great  competitor  in  tbe 
world,  or.  ab  many  of  you  like  to  call  It,  the 
other  super  power,  has  more  acreage  and 
more  poteitlal  than  we  do  and  its  problem 
In  all  of  msr  political  lifetime  baa  t>een  try- 
ing to  flndl  enough  to  feed  its  people.  Now, 
certainly,  liadles  and  Gentlemen,  that  ought 
to  be  some;  kind  of  a  commentary  upon  tbe 
two  syiten^,  and  all  you  have  to  do  to  find 
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the  proof  of  w  lat  I  am  saying  Is  to  lo(A 
around  in  any  <f  your  own  cities — this  one, 
Brussels,  Paris,  ix>ndon,  Rome,  Amsterdam— 
you  name  it.  Wfcen  I  first  saw  them  before 
the  war  and  when  I  first  saw  them  after  the 
war  you  could  c^oss  any  street  In  any  city  in 
Europe  with  yoUr  eyes  closed  and  have  no 
fear  of  a  trafflq  accident  or  of  becoming  a 
statistic.  I  onlyi  cite  tbe  automobile  as  one 
sign  of  the  tretaendous  economic  recovery 
Europe  has  made.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  tbat 
before  the  war  Tthe  great  mass  of  people  in 
Europe  aaplredj  to  some  day  riding  In  an 
automobile;  tocfey  the  masses  aspire  to  own- 
ing an  automopUe  and  most  of  them  do. 
This  has  been '  our  system  In  competiUon 
with  the  Soviet  j  system. 

When  I  first  vtsited  Moscow  you  could  walk 
down  the  stree^  blindfold  and  cross  it  and 
not  be  hit  by  a[  car,  and  when  I  went  there 
two  months  ago  trafDc  was  still  no  problem 
and  for  the  flrft  time  in  many  months,  for 
the  duration  cir  my  stily  there,  I  was  not 
bothered  by  tralfOc  Jams.  So  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  compare  our  system  with  theirs  and  it  Is 
fair  to  say  tbat  we  ought  to  do  what  we  can 
to  preserve  and,  protect  ours  so  that  it  is  not 


overwhelmed 
plause.] 


ty   theirs.   Thank   you.    [Ap- 


An  Ugly  Faii:   loaction  Makes  Slum 
Lu  llordt  Necessary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR: 

OF   IdCHiaAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  29. 1967 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Post : 

An  Uglt  F4Cr:   Inactioh  Makes  Slum 

IiA|n)LOBI>8   NKCZflSART 

(ByTWilllam  Raspberry) 
Every  now  and  again,  someone  rips  the 
cover  off  the  squalor  In  which  some  Washing- 
tonlans  are  fotced  to  live.  We  become  right- 
eously Indlgn^t;  housing  inspectors  start 
scurrying  about  like  so  many  ants;  slum 
landlords  get  l^elr  roasting  in  tbe  courts  and 
In  the  press.    I 

And  througb  It  all  we  Insist  on  OTerlo<A- 
Ing  one  centnil,  ugly  fact:  Slum  landlordi 
provide  a  use:^  and  necessary  service. 

Obviously  9ne  cannot  condone  squalid. 
crowded  and  dilapidated  housing.  But  those 
who  own  sl^m  housing  are  providing  » 
service  that  government  has  been  unwlUlng 
to  provide  and  that  private  industry  cannot. 
There  is  profit  in  slum  housing,  to  be  sure, 
and  the  temptation  is  to  put  down  the  sliun 
landlord  as  a  »ich  vulture.  But  take  the  profit 
out  of  It  by  forcing  the  landlord  to  maintain 
his  properties  at  code  standards,  and  the  re- 
sult Is  not  better  low-Income  housing  but 
merely  less  off  it. 

The  experience  of  All  Souls'  Unitarisn 
Chiirch  illustrates  the  point.  Some  weU- 
meanlng  church  members  and  their  asso- 
ciates decide^  to  prove  that  it  was  possible 
to  house  pooi|  people  in  decency. 

They  formed  a  nonprofit  corporation  sad 
bought  a  rundown  apartment  house  oo 
Olrard  Street,  To  make  the  necessary  repalB 
and  bring  the  place  up  to  code  it  was  neces- 
sary to  evict  the  building's  occupants.  But 
the  ousted  tenants  were  to  have  first  crtek 
at  the  renovated  apartments. 

The  nonprofit  group  went  ahead  '^t^J** 
renovation,  but  after  a  few  months  the  tnta 
came  home  to  them: 

Ttxej  coul(  not  afford  to  rent  the  ttBO- 
vated  proper  ^  at  tbe  old  rate— even  on  • 


BMiprofit  basis.  Reluctantly,  they  raised  the 
not,  pricing  many  of  the  former  residents 
out  of  the  building.  Even  at  tbe  higher  rata, 
AU  Souls'  Chttfch  still  has  to  pick  up  part 
It  ate  tab. 

Tbe  nonprofit  group  learned  the  bard  way 
^itist  landlords  In  the  slums  already  knew. 
Diere  is  profit  in  low-income  housing  only  U 
Ml  permit  the  crowding,  make  almost  no 
Kpsirs  and  provide  as  few  services  as  you  can 
Mt  away  with.  Tou  take  what  you  can  off  the 
top  and  let  the  building  deteriorate.  Tbe 
deteorlatlon  is  written  off  in  depreciation  for 
tax  purposes,  and,  when  the  building  is 
bopelessly  gone,  you  buy  another  and  start 
■gain. 

Slum  landlords  make  tbe  point  that  serv- 
ices cost  them  more  than  they  cost  their  fel- 
lows in  better  neighborhoods.  One  com- 
plained recently  that  In  one  year  he  replaced 
•  single  window  11  times. 

part  of  the  reason  windows  get  broken, 
itair  rails  removed  and  wash  basins  torn  off 
UM  walls  is  that  dwellers  hate  their  land- 
loitls.  The  feeling  Is  mutual. 

Be  doesn't  give  a  damn  for  his  property,  so 
Thy  should  I?  the  tenant  argues. 

Tbe  landlord  counters:  If  tbey  want  to 
IlTe  like  pigs,  I'll  let  them. 

Perhaps  if  either  party  thought  the  other 
cued,  the  deterioration  would  slow  and  the 
■ervlces  woxild  cost  less.  But,  as  in  police- 
ecBununity  relations,  nobody  is  wfiling  to 
gure  first,  and  the  war  goes  on. 

What  Washington's  sliun  landlords  are 
Baking  clear  Is  that  there  are  substantially 
tnrar  decent  places  to  live  than  there  are 
pAiple  wtio  need  them.  This  bousing  can- 
not be  supplied  economically  on  the  private 
market,  and  the  local  government  hasn't  the 
money  to  build  it,  even  if  space  were  avall- 
•bls  in  this  restricted  city. 

No  relief  is  in  sigbt  tmtU  the  Federal 
Ooremment  understands  the  dimensions  of 
tlM  problem  and  provides  the  subsidies  that 
«U1  make  it  poesifaie  for  poor  people  to  af- 
ford decent  housing  and  for  landlords  to  fur- 
nkhit. 

Clifton  Terrace,  most  recently  In  the  pub- 
lie  eye.  is  a  mere  drop  In  the  bucket.  Mul- 
tiply it  by  a  dozen,  throw  in  a  few  hundred 
■mailer  sltun  buildings,  add  the  6000  fam- 
ilies currently  waiting  for  public  bousing, 
sod  you  begin  to  see  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

UntU  the  supply  of  low-income  housing  Is 
Inetaased  massively,  forcing  slxun  landlords 
to  bring  their  buildings  up  to  code  does  not 
mesa  that  poor  pe<^le  will  have  decent 
bousing.  It  more  likely  means  they  will  have 
none  at  all. 

This,  then,  is  the  dllenuna  that  faces 
TlMmas  Appleby,  the  Mayor's  new  housing 
eoonUnator:  how  to  both  enforce  tbe  code 
ud  to  house  the  poor  decently. 


VS.  FBghU  Over  CUiia  Are  a  DtiUgtr  to 
Us  AH 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NTW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  29, 1967 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November 
15. 1  alluded  In  both  the  body  and  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  to  an  editorial 
ntoe  Saturday  Review,  based  on  *  state- 
yy  by  a  spokesman  for  the  State  De- 
partment—and  I  quote  the  editorial: 


is  nothing  new  about  fiights  by 
o««d  States  planes  over  Chbiese  territory. 
aattod  states  planes  have  been  flying  au- 


thorized missions  over  Communist  China  for 
years. 

Since  then,  Mr.  j^ieaker.  the  Saturday 

Review  has  jnibllahed.  In  Its  November  38 
Issue,  word  of  a  dtwcJalmfr  from  tbe  U.S. 
E>epartment  oX  State,  whlcb  reads  a* 
follows: 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State  has  Informed 
SR  that  it  was  in  error  in  quoting  a  State 
Department  spokesman  ("The  Tragic  Trap." 
SR,  Oct.  31]  as  saying  that  U.S.  military 
planes  had  been  authorized  to  fly  over  Com- 
munist China  for  several  years.  The  State 
Department  says  it  was  referring  to  occi- 
dental  fiights  over  China  by  planes  author- 
ized to  carry  out  missions  In  North  Vietnam 
within  specified  distances  of  tbe  Chinese  bor- 
der. The  editors  are  pleased  to  put  this  cor- 
rection on  the  records. 

In  order  to  further  elucidate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State  on  this 
grave  matter  of  U.S.  military  flights  over 
Chinese  territory,  I  submit  the  complete 
text  of  a  letter  to  me  dated  November  21, 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Bundy.  The  letter  follows: 

Assistant  Secxetast  of  Statk. 
Washtnifton,  November  21. 1967. 
Hon.    JoHif   O.   Dow, 
House  off  Representatives. 

DxAB  CoNGRsssMAN  Dow:  I  hsve  noted 
your  remarks  of  November  15th  in  the  House 
(H  16385),  concerning  statements  in  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Saturday  Review. 

I  read  that  editorial  with  some  shock,  be- 
cause it  completely  mis-stated  what  I  (the 
l^>okeBman  for  the  Department)  had  said  to 
the  editor.  As  my  contemporary  record  of 
the  conversation  reads,  with  the  support  of 
a  witness  in  my  office.  I  said  nothing  of  the 
sort  attributed  to  me  In  the  editorial.  What 
I  did  say  was  tbat  none  of  oxir  bombing  mis- 
sions had  been  directed  over  China  at  any 
time,  which  was  the  clear  Implication  of  the 
earlier  Saturday  Review  editorial  of  Septem- 
ber 9tb.  I  went  on  to  note  that  there  had 
been  accidental  overfiighte  of  China  in  con- 
nection with  our  North  Vietnamese  opera- 
tions, but  that  tbeee  had  taken  place  over  a 
long  period  and  were  not  in  any  sense  "re- 
cent"— the  term  employed  in  the  original 
Saturday  Review  editorial  of  September  9th. 

I  went  on  to  discuss  Chinese  Communist 
reaction,  but  In  much  more  sophisticated 
terms  than  this  second  Saturday  Review  edi- 
torial quoted  me.  What  I  said  was  that  the 
Chinese  have  from  time  to  time  reported 
overflights  and  that,  when  verified  by  us.  we 
have  confirmed  the  facts  and  the  reasons — 
fatilty  navigation,  pilots  under  fire.  etc.  I 
went  on  to  say  the  Chinese  Communists  had 
protested  these  actions  but  the  sum  total 
of  their  reaction  did  not  suggest  that  they 
reg^ded  them  as  deliberate  intrusions  or  a 
threat  to  China  itself.  I  said  that  of  course 
the  question  of  Chinese  Conununist  reaction 
was  one  that  we  kept  always  in  mind  in 
framing  operations,  and  would  continue  to 
do  so.  Finally,  I  said  tbat  It  was  our  present 
Judgment — which  I  believe  to  be  shared  by 
a  consensus  of  China  watchers,  as  reported 
by  the  New  York  Times  shortly  after  the  first 
raids  ^  nearer  the  Chinese  border,  for  ex- 
ample— that  the  likelihood  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist major  reaction  did  not  appear  sub- 
stantial at  the  present  time,  and  that  it  re- 
mained oiur  basic  view  that  the  Conununlst 
Chinese  would  certainly  react  U  they  believed 
their  territory  deliberately  threatened  or 
if  they  believed  that  we  were  out  to  destroy 
the  regime  in  North  Vietnam.  I  said  that  I 
did  not  think  they  now  held  either  of  these 
beliefs,  and  that  these  were  certainly  not  our 
objectives,  as  we  had  tried  to  make  clear  both 
by  word  and  deed .  , 

In  view  of  tbe  substantial  degree  of  mis- 
understanding and  Inaccuracy  in  tbe  Ast- 
urday  Review  editorial,  I  discussed  the  mat- 


ter wltb  Mr.  Norman  Cousins,  Its  editor. 
As  a  result  at  these  discussions  the  Satur- 
day Review  has  printed  a  correcting  box  in 
the  Issue  of  November  35.  which  I  enclose. 

The  reocrd  at  our  bombing  operations  In 
North  Vietnam,  tbe  occasional  accidental 
overflights,  and  our  Judgment  of  Commu- 
nist Chinese  reaction  is  not  a  new  c»ie.  We 
have  repeatedly  discussed  the  subject  with 
the  relevant  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
wUl  continue  to  do  so.  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  take  it  most  seriously. 

I  leave  it  to  you  whether  you  may  wish 
to  Insert  the  Saturday  Review's  correction 
in  tbe  Congreesional  Record.  But  I  wished 
you  have  it  for  your  own  information  In  any 
event. 

Since  Senat<Mr  Hartke  inserted  the  whole 

of  the  second  Saturday  Review  editorial  la 

the  Congressional  Record.  I  am  taking  the 

liberty  of  sending  him  a  copy  of  this  letter. 

Sincerely, 

WnXIAM  P.  BUMST. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  State 
Department's  clearly  sincere  effort  to 
clarify  a  most  difficult  issue. 

Yet,  I  cannot  understand  why  our 
Government  will  for  one  instant  make  it 
possible  for  military  flights  over  sover- 
eign Chinese  territory  to  occur  or  permit 
flights  that  could  come  even  remotely 
close  to  the  Chinese  border.  Knowing,  as 
we  do,  that  aU  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  is  of  questionable  efBcacy,  then 
bombing  of  areas  near  China  must  be  of 
slight  value.  I  submit  that  such  bombing 
is  Indeed  of  slight  value  when  compared 
to  the  danger  it  poses  of  worldwide  nu- 
clear war.  The  Judgment  in  Assistant 
Secretary  Bandy's  letter  that  "the  likeli- 
hood of  Chinese  Commimist  major  reac- 
tion did  not  appear  substantial  at  the 
present  time"  is  all  very  well,  yet  scarce- 
ly convincing.  However  competent  this 
State  E>^artment  Judgment  may  be  it  is 
still  too  slender  a  thread  for  us  to  hang 
the  destiny  of  the  world  upm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  question  this  Judgment. 
The  fate  of  the  world  should  rest  not  on 
speculation,  but  only  upon  the  most  sol- 
emn counsel  and  constitutional  checks 
that  are  within  the  power  ot  our  democ- 
racy to  provide. 


How  To  DeTcIop  a  Foreifn  Policy— U^. 
Style 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  MisaooKi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  29. 1967 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting the  following  article  fmn  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  November 
28,  1967,  on  development  of  a  foreign 
iwlicy — ^U.S.  style — ^in  the  Record  as  an 
excellent  delineation  of  the  problems 
confronting  those  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  administering  our  for- 
eign policy. 

How   To    DinrKLOP  a   FoanoM   Polkt — ^U.S. 

Sttlb 

(By  Seville  B.  Davis) 

Washtncton. — If    an    ordinary    American 

came  to  Washington  to  cover  foreign  pailcy, 

like  a  reporter,  he  would  be  astooiabed.  Moat 
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of  tbe  notions  he  bad  acqiUred  on  tbe  sub- 
ject limply  waul<Jnt  fit  tb«  facta. 

Tbara  ar«  naltbar  beroea  to  be  given  all  tbe 
credit,  nor  TUUOns  to  be  eaaUy  oondemned. 

If  be  put  on  bis  gumsboea  and  triad  to  fol- 
low some  golden  ttaread  to  an  inner  cbam- 
ber  wbere  Important  pressures  and  forces 
lurked,  bis  trail  would  cross  so  many  otber 
golden  tbreads  tbat  be  would  soon  be  In  a 
dase. 

In  really  big  matters  like  Vietnam,  foreign 
policy  leads  a  life  of  Its  own  In  tbe  United 
States.  It  has  a  massive,  slow  momentxun  and 
can  be  changed  aalj  by  great  effort  or  cat- 
aclysmic events.  It  has  well  estabUsbed 
ground  rules. 

rasr    QT7X8T10NS    ASKSD 

It  Is  Independent  of  tbe  White  House  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  most  Americans  re- 
allae.  Not  even  the  President  with  bis  great 
powers  as  commander  In  chief  of  the  armed 
foroes  can.  as  a  rule,  decisively  thnist  it  this 
way  or  that. 

So  the  questions  an  ordinary  citizen  eagerly 
asks,  when  be  comes  to  Washington,  are  good 
ones,  but  still  wide  of  tbe  mark. 

He  wants  to  know  whether  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Biisk  Is  a  fanatic  on  the  subject ' 
of  Communist  China.  Whether  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  S.  McNamara  Is  In  fact  doubt- 
ful about  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  If 
the  military  leaders  are  frustrated  by  the 
civilians  who  make  policy  on  military  mat- 
tars.  Whether  tbe  President  turns  to  impor- 
tant personal  advisers  outside  his  official  fam- 
ily, when  he  has  big  decisions  to  make,  and 
If  they  support  tbe  limited  war  he  has  been 

'  Whether  bis  special  assistant.  Walt  Roetow, 
Is  a  "great  eminence"  close  to  the  President 
who  whispers  hawkish  words  Into  bis  ear.. 
Bow  strong  Is  Senator  Fulbrlght'a  backing 
In  Oongyeas.  If  Bobby  Kennedy  differs  more 
than  be  pretends  from  Lyndon  Johnson,  on 
the  subject  of  Vietnam. 

And.  with  a  shrewd  surmise  tbat  she  Is 
tmportant,  whMt  does  Lady  Bird  think. 

Theaa  are  a  dvlllan's  nontechnical  ques- 
tions, quite  naturally  aimed  at  what  a  citizen 
most  readily  understands:  the  personalities 
involved.  They  are  important  and  fascinating 
questions,  and  the  answer  to  them  all— ex- 
cepting the  last  one  about  Liady  Bird,  and 
removing  the  barb  from  the  way  questions 
are  amally  put — Is  yes.  They  are  all  true  to 
a  aignlflcant  degree.  The  citizen  is  normally 
quite  well  informed  on  personal  matters 
like  these. 

But  hardly  anyone  asks  the  still  bigger 
questions:  What  la  the  foreign  policy  ot  tbe 
United  States?  What  are  its  Ingredients? 
How  WM  it  put  together? 

Tet  U  anyone  wants  to  change  that  policy, 
or  decide  whether  to  vote  tor  it,  usually  it's 
a  good  Idea  to  know  what  it  Is,  as  well  as  who 
administers  It. 

An  honest  Inquirer,  here,  soon  finds  out 
tbat  tbe  things  a  President  cannot  do  far 
outnumber  thoae  he  can  do.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  he  la  exactly  a  prisoner  at  events 
and  fnrcea,  but  neither  Is  he  a  mastermind 
pvilllng  tbe  strings  and  making  tbe  puppets 
dance. 

There  is  no  ultrasecret  conspiracy  behind 
the  fortress  w^Us  of  tbe  Pentagon,  by  which 
"military  minds"  twist  and  manipulate  tbe 
civilians.  Some  of  them  would  like  to.  But 
they  dont  get  very  far. 

There  are  many  leaser  matters  that  the 
State  Department  can  put  through  an  or- 
ganization meat  grinder  and  serve  In  aspic. 
Bu  not  the  really  big  ones. 

There  is  a  lot  of  secrecy  to  warmaklng, 
though  it's  lees  than  the  ordinary  American 
might  think.  Meanwhile  the  impatient  peace- 
makers have  to  operate  In  the  open.  So  war 
looka  like  a  conspiracy  to  many  citizens  and 
the  dissent  of  the  doves  like  an  open  and 
therefore  honorable  pursuit,  by  contr«8t. 
There  Is  something  to  this.  But  it  isnt  tbat 
simple  here  In  Waahlngton. 


VBTPOUCT  l>UCU8BB> 

If  many  of  the  well-worn  truisms  are  to  be 
set  aside,  as  only  partty  true,  and  apt  to  be 
mlslnailtnM  than  what  can  be  put  In  their 
plaoe?  Is  dure  no  simple  explanation  for  so 
overwhelming  a  fact  as  tbe  national  i>oUcy 
that  led  tojtbe  Vietnam  war? 

Certain  positive  propositions  can  be 
gleaned  from  talks  with  those  who  "make" 
foreign  policy  today  or  made  It  yesterday? 

There  l4  a  clear  line  of  policy  on'  big 
Issues  like  Vietnam  that  has  remained  stable 
and  largel|  imchanged  under  Presidents  Tru- 
man, Elsebhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson. 
There  is  more  that  binds  what  these  men 
said  and  <Sd,  than  separates  them. 

It  was  4  bipartisan  policy  that  Involved 
tbe  United  States  in  Vietnam,  kept  it  there, 
and  steadily  enlarged  its  effort. 

In  more  recent  years  there  has  not  been 
a  formal  itructure  of  collaboration  between 
the  partiea  It  depends  today  more  on  parallel 
interests  atid  on  personal  relations  like  those 
between  t^e  President  and  Messrs.  Dlrksen 
and  McNa^iara.  But  most  Republican  leaders 
today,  despite  their  effort  to  find  an  alterna- 
tive policy  for  the  election  year,  would  not 
change  the  limited  war  In  its  essentials,  and 
would  only  modify  it. 

There  is  something  called .  the  national 
interest  which  everyone  from  the  President 
down  has  to  respect.  It  has  great  weight 
and  Inertia  and  changes  with  something  Uke 
glacial  speM.  It  Is  a  complex  of  many  forces, 
actions,  ofllnlons,  treaties,  alliances,  military 
and  poll^cal  positions,  official  statements 
and  the  like,  spccumulated  over  many  years. 
Tet  people  imderstand  its  broad  outlines  in 
a  vague,  ititultlve  way.  Let  a  President  vio- 
late It  at  Oils  peril,  unless  he  can  persuade 
the  countfy  to  a  new  course. 

t(n>DLX    CROXTND    WATCHKD 

There  1«  also  a  voting  position  on  the  big 
Issues,  In  Congress  and  in  the  coimtry,  at 
moat  any  time.  It  is  a  compound  of  actual 
votes,  wh<Bi  they  come,  polls  voting  in  Con- 
gress and  tbe  Judgment  of  what  are  called 
political  amlmala,  who  feel  politics  in  their 
bones  and  are  not  loath  to  talk  about  what 
the  voters  want. 

It  is  thej  small  vote  for  the  two  extremes  of 
hawk  and  jdove,  at  opposite  ends  of  tbe  policy 
line,  that  lenables  President  Johnson  to  hold 
the  middle  position. 

If  a  ground  swell  of  change  should  de- 
velop In  liie  great  middle  ground  of  Amer- 
ican opinion  (some  think  it  has  but  the 
evidence  Is  not  conclusive  yet)  then  the 
President  would  have  his  leadership  tested 
to  the  utmost  in  the  coming  election  year. 

These  are  anchor  points  in  the  kind  of 
foreign  policy  that  is  tbe  subject  of  this 
inquiry:  not  the  smaller,  day-to-day  matters 
but  tbe  r«ally  big  decisions. 

Though  they  seem  like  cold,  abstract  con- 
c«ms,  by  comparison  with  the  Intriguing 
subject  of  personalities  and  what  advisers 
have  tbe  chief's  ear,  they  are  the  funda- 
mentals. I 

There  \$  nothing  secret  about  Uiem.  It  is 
Just  that  toost  civilians  don't  normally  make 
the  effort  to  read  and  think  about  them. 

What  Is  secret,  \n  the  nature  of  things,  is 
tbe  proceas  by  which  they  are  applied. 

"Pew  people  have  any  idea,"  said  onaspe- 
ciallst  who  has  often  been  involved  in^^his 
process,  "of  how  hard  it  is  to  write  policy 
documents,  and  to  make  policy.  Every  direc- 
tion you  turn  in,  when  you  are  working  on 
foreign  policy  for  the  White  House,  is  filled 
with  obstacles  and  reasons  why  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  or  shouldn't  do  this  or  that.  He 
is  not  spdred  from  taking  all  of  themjnto 
consideration,  and  woe  to  tbe  adviser  or 
president  who  overlooks  something  impor- 
tant 

INTaiCACB  KXXBCISE  SKKN 

"An  a  cerciae  in  policymaking  would 
frighten  ibe  wits  out  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican— it  tfi  so  Intricate   and  requires  such 
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subtie  and  i^tse  balancing  of  different  ttc- 
tors  against  ecu^h  other.  Those  officials  and 
advisers  who  are  really  good  at  this  lort 
at  thing  are  beyond  price.  They  work  behliui 
closed  doors,  unfortunately  for  the  public, 
because  tbe  very  nature  of  decision -makl]i( 
and  considering  all  the  possibilities  Is  bound 
to  be  secret." 

But  any  r^>utable  foreign- policy  organlzs. 
tion  In  tbe  United  States  studies  and  debatci 
and  prints  material  tbat  Is  the  stuff  of  the 
big  public  decisions.  To  these  organizatloni 
and  their  ctembers  there  are  few  secreti 
and  they  are  not  important  enough  to  alter 
anyone's  decision.  They  are  open  for  Amer- 
icans anywhere  to  Join  by  maU.  or  in  per- 
son, and  to  become  one  of  the  makers  ot 
policy  In  th<  American  republic. 


0  ir  Guui{ed  America 


IH'N 
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EXTE  NSION 


OF  REMARKS 
or 

.  JOE  SKUBITZ 


or  KAMSAa 


IN  THE  H(  >USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTu  tday,  November  29, 1967 

Mr.  SKU  3ITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Edi- 
torial Coniment"  carried  in  the  Fort 
Scott,  Kana.,  Tribune,  November  18, 1M7, 
Is  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  We  are  well  aware  that  tbe 
American  people  are  extremely  ora- 
cemed  for  the  directions  being  pursued 
within  this  coimtry.  Many  of  the  couna 
being  struck  in  the  name  of  the  U.S.  Oor- 
emment  aK  along  paths  which  we  have 
never  taken — but  they^are  well-trodden 
paths.  Unless  we  soon'decide  to  explore 
another  foik  of  the  road,  we  will  arrive 
at  the  samedestlnatlon  as  those  who  have 
gone  beforf.  I  should  hope,  that  in  the 
year  of  196t,  the  world  has  not  exhausted 
all  means  by  which  to  meet  society*! 
problems.  Certainly  the  United  States  of 
America  has  not  so  depleted  its  frontiert 
that  we  can  no  longer  find  a  path  con- 
sistent wltli  our  way  of  life  and  our  form 
of  government.  I  share  the  conceni 
which  Is  endorsed  by  the  Port  Scott  Trib- 
une and  it4  editor,  George  Watson  Mar- 
ble. 

The  editorial  follows: 
EorroRiAL  CoMMZNTs:  Om  Changed  Ajuuu 

Most  largf  Industries  spend  money  budg- 
eted for  advertising  In  messages  designed  to 
sell  their  products.  But  there  is  one  well- 
known  concern  whose  management  has  mth 
strong  convictions  about  some  tliin|i 
happening  tu  this  coimtry  that  it  devoted 
the  apace  it  bought  for  national  adverting 
to  its  concern  over  how  America  has  ctisnged 
and  where  tt  is  heading. 

ITils  is  the  message,  to  which  we  hesrtUjr 
subscribe : 

"We  talk  about  Guaranteed  Income  for 
everyone,  whether  he  works  or  not.  Hm 
British  caUed  the  same  thing  The  Dole,  sad 
it  helped  m4ke  England  Socialist  and  dtttiaf 
the  Btdtlsh  Smpire. 

"we  complacently  watch  unions  demiad 
and  force  tineamed  wage  increases  whldi 
destroy  profits  vital  to  national  growth. 
That's  only  one  step  from  the  Russians  wb« 
abolished  profit  In  favor  of  the  Working- 
man's  Sovlei. 

"We  wat<^  our  central  government  **► 
Ing  more  add  more  power,  destroying  tfei 
authority  aod  self-respect  of  cities  and  ftst* 
That's  what  Germany  did — and  out  If  » 
came  Hltlen 


"More  and  more  of  our  Income  is  taken  in 
mes  to  support  indcdenoe  by  people  who 
DOBt  work  but  who  wlU  support  wtuMTte 
glfw  the  moat  frotn  tbe  pubUe  trough  Thatis 
yliAt  supports  Cuba's  Oaatra 

•Xkimlnals  are  pampered,  police  attacked. 
Boeeess  is  suspect,  poverty  perpetuated.  Oov- 
(nment  runs  amok  in  spending  money  It 
Aoignt  have,  and  in  destroying  thrift  and 
]itid-won  security. 

•All  this  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  built 
America .  And,  continued,  this  won't  be 
imerlca  long." 


The  Kec  Report:  Tkanksgrnnc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF  wxSt  vnCINIA 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  29. 1967 

Mr.  TTRT!  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
estend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
etude  last  week's  public  service  television 
■nd  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
Tlie  subject  discussed  in  this  report  Is 
the  observance  of  Thanksgiving. 

Ttoe  report  follows: 

This  Is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee 

Onr  thoughts  this  week  are  centered  on 
tte  observance  of  Thanksgiving,  the  day  on 
wtdoh  we  give  thanks  to  Divine  Providence 
tar  tbe  blessings  bestowed  upon  the  people 
of  America. 

By  tradition,  this  is  a  day  of  family  re- 
miODt  and  bountiful  feasting.  Thanksgiving 
li  one  of  tbe  first  holidays  designated  by  the 
Vidsral  GoTemment  for  national  observance. 
■Mwver,  before  considering  the  significance 
01  this  day,  I  would  like  to  Inform  you  of  a 
iw-icachlng  change  now  under  considera- 
ttoD  in  your  Congress. 

Ttals  Is  a  movement  to  change  the  dates  of 
ftn  Federal  holidays  so  that  each  may  be 
obMfved  on  a  Monday,  thus  providing  a 
thm-day  weekend.  Under  the  proposed  plan. 
Independence  Day  would  be  celebrated  on 
tht  om  Monday  in  July,  instead  of  July  4th; 
Mnorlal  Day  on  the  last  Monday  In  May; 
Veterans'  Day  on  the  last  Monday  In  Octo- 
ber Thanksgiving  Day  on  the  4th  Monday 
ta  November  and  Washington's  Birthday 
waaM  be  alilfted  to  the  third  Monday  in  Feb- 
ruary and  renamed  Presidents'  Day  to  honor 
•n  of  our  Presidents. 

UUs  radical  change  can  be  adopted  if  the 
fayrican  people  want  it.  However,  before 
tOlng  this  step.  I  think  it  might  be  weU  to 
isftow  what  these  holidays  mean  in  the 
^•Wtual  life  of  our  country. 

The  observance  of  Independence  Day  on 
Wy  4th  is  as  old  as  the  country  itself.  There 
»••  wUd  rejoicing  throughout  the  colonies 
»l>en  the  people  learned  that  on  that  fateful 
Jnly  4th,  1776,  the  Delegates  at  Philadelphia 
asd  east  otT  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain  finally 
•ad  forever.  This  day  marked  the  beginning 
of  freedom  for  our  country.  In  a  larger  sense, 
Jtmwked  the  beginning  of  poUtical  freedom 
"WWBlKrat  the  world. 

^^may.  if  the  people  wish,  convert  Wash- 
MBwn's  Birthday  into  a  day  to  honor  aU  our 
f'Jdents.  But,  without  the  courage  and 
*jwmlnatlan  of  George  Washington,  the 
■•J'rtton  might  not  have  succeeded.  A 
»«rt  toe  later,  it  was  Washington's  leader- 
J°*  *^  held  the  RepubUc  together  dur- 
|J«»08s  early  days  when  many  believed  it 
«««  not  sm^ve.  I  think  Washington  de- 
"JT  *"»•  day  a  year  to  honor  his  memory, 
^'•^•ervance  of  Memorial  Day  arose 
2™«>aou«ly  from  the  hearts  of  the  people 
«w  one  o<  the  costilest  ClvU  Wars  in  his- 


tory. This  day  had  a  dual  purpose  in  the 
nUnds  of  its  sponsors,  to  honor  the  dead,  and 
in  Unooln's  wcmls,  to  help  bind  up  tha 
wounds  of  war.  The  date  of  its  obs«-vance 
has  been  fixed  for  nearly  a  century. 

Our  present  Thanksgiving  is  modeled  after 
the  celebrated  feast  of  the  Pilgrims  at'Ply- 
nu>uth  to  give  thanks  for  a  bountiful  harvest. 
The  traditional  famUy  dinner  of  turkey, 
pumpkin  pie  and  cranberry  pie,  had  its  origin 
on  that  occasion.  But,  whUe  feasting  played 
a  prominent  part,  this  was  essentially  a  day 
of  religious  observance. 

The  first  Thanksgiving  Day  proclamation, 
issued  by  a  President  of  tbe  United  States, 
was  Issued  by  George  Washington  in  grati- 
tude for  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution. 
The  first  proclamation  fixing  the  fourth 
Thursday  in  November  as  Thanksgiving  Day 
was  Issued  by  another  great  President,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

There  is  no  legal  barrier  to  the  propKksed 
change  of  dates.  My  own  view  is  that  certain 
ones — Uke  the  4th  of  July — ^have  become 
sacred  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  believe  the  national  holidays 
should  remain  as  they  are,  unless  there  is  an 
overwhelming  public  demand  for  a  change. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Amendment  Related  to  Drags  Feared 
Loaded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

"^       HON.  L  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOOTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  29, 1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
very  much  Interested  in  the  action  of  the 
other  body  with  regard  to  the  Long 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
dealing  with  the  socializing  of  the  drug 
industry. 

Because  of  this  sltuatioii.  I  was  most 
Interested  to  read  the  column  of  James 
J.  Kllpatrlck  in  last  night's  issue  of  the 
Washington  Star  which  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
particularly  to  the  conferees  who  are 
considering  the  social  securi^  bill. 

I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  the  article  in  the  Rscoho.  which 
is  as  follows: 
Ahknouxnt  Rzlatid  to  Dkuge  Fkaud  Loaded 

Just  before  it  recessed  for  Thanksgiving, 
tbe  United  States  Senate  put  on  a  spectacular 
demonstration  or  how  not  to  legislate  wisely. 
With  only  the  moet  cursory  debate,  in  the 
trUdst  of  such  confusion  that  speakers  barely 
could  be  heard,  the  Senate  voted  43-37  to 
approve  Russell  Long's  proposal  for  a  price- 
fixing  "formulary  committee." 

The  proposal  came  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  petfding  Social  Security 
Act.  As  such,  it  now  gees  Into  He  use -Senate 
conference.  One  can  only  hope  that  the  con- 
ferees wUl  take  a  long  slow  look  at  the  Long 
amendment,  and  then  toss  it  on  th3  Junk- 
heap. 

If  tbe  senator's  scheme  actually  would  ac- 
complish what  he  supposes  it  would  accom- 
plish, not  a  word  of  opposition  would  be 
heard.  Long's  purpose  is  to  reduce  the  gov- 
ernment's drug  costs  without  adversely  af- 
fecting the  millions  of  patients  who  benefit 
from  federally  aided  programs.  It  is  a  laud- 
able purpose.  Long  says  bis  plan  would  save 
HOC  million  a  year.  If  tMs  were  true.  It  would 
be  a  significant  saving. 

If  Long's  proposal  bad  been  carefully  stud- 
ied in  committee,  if  it  had  been  presented 


to  the  Senate  with  an  opportunity  for  fun 
analysis  and  sot>er  debate,  one  could  accept 
the  Senate's  judgment  even  If  the  Judgment 
seemed  to  be  wrong. 

But  none  of  these  things  was  true  of  the 
Long  amendment. 

Back  in  August,  tbe  senator  Introduced  tbe 
first  of  bis  formulary  committee  bills  as  8. 
2299.  It  was  a  breathtaking  blU.  Long  was 
propKDslng  tbat  a  committee  be  created, 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  tbat  would  have  absolute  pow- 
ers to  say  what  drugs  could  be  prescribed  for 
use  in  government  programs.  The  biU  would 
have  had  a  drastic  impact  upon  the  practice 
of  medicine  throughout  the  United  States. 

It  swiftly  became  apparent  that  Long  did 
not  have  the  votes  to  get  S.  2299  out  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  Welfare  Secretary  Gard- 
ner opposed  the  bill.  So  did  Dr.  James  Ood- 
dard,  head  of  tbe  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. Spokesmen  for  the  drug  Industry, 
when  they  finally  were  able  to  make  them- 
selves heard,  testified  convincingly  to  the 
unwisdom  of  creating  the  stifling  new  bu- 
reaucracy that  Long  had  In  mind.  The  sen- 
ator subsided. 

He  wsdted  untU  Monday,  Nov.  20,  when  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  before  tbe  Senate. 
Then  he  iiitroduced  bis  21 -page  amendment. 
On  the  following  day,  before  its  immensely 
complicated  provisions  could  be  analysed, 
he  called  up  the  amendment  tix  a  vote. 
Thirty  minutes  on  each  side.  The  chamber 
was  Januned  with  so  many  staff  assistants 
and  htmgers-on  that  the  sergeant  at  arms 
twice  had  to  be  ordered  to  clear  the  floor. 
Bob  Oriffln,  who  was  presiding,  banged  re- 
peatedly for  order. 

About  aU  tbat  Long  said  of  the  amend- 
ment was  that  it  "relates  to  drugs."  He  said  it 
would  save  $100  million  a  year,  by  requiring 
under  state  plans  for  medicaid,  that  pay- 
ment be  made,  wherever  possible,  on  a  basis 
of  generic  drugs  rather  than  brand-name 
drugs.  Putting  on  his  country-boy  act.  Long 
pretended  not  even  to  be  able  to  pronounce 
the  generic  names.  Opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment— Curtis,  Hruska,  Hartke — plyaded  with 
the  rowdy  chamber  in  vain. 

Hartke  surmised  that  Long's  new  and  un- 
read amendment  was  "for  ail  Intents  and 
purposes"  the  same  as  S.  2299.  But  this  was 
not  so.  Tbe  amendment  is  a  wboUy  rewrit- 
ten version.  Some  of  tbe  moet  objectionable 
provisions  have  been  deleted,  but  other  oom- 
pllcated  sections  have  been  inserted.  Ijong 
said  fiaUy  that  Secretary  Gardner  "approves 
the  amenUmcnt."  This  was  not  so,  either. 
What  Gardner  had  said  was  that  "we  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  enough  information 
at  this  time  upon  which  to  make  satisfactory 
Judgment." 

If  the  Long  amendment  remains  in  the 
final  bill,  a  powerful  new  bureaucracy  of  un- 
known dimensions  wlU  be  created.  What  It 
will  cobt,  no  one  luiows.  What  it  wlU  save,  no 
one  knows.  And  it  vrtll  do  no  good  to  Inqtilre 
of  the  world's  greatest  delit>erative  body.  The 
Senate  tbat  bowed  agreeably  to  Russell  Long 
has  not  the  foggiest  notion  of  what  It 
wrought  in  haste  that  Tuesday  afternoon. 


Freedom  of  Speech 

EXTENSION  OP  REIiCARKS 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAuroaifu 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  29, 1967 

Mr.  DTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  uiuml- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoso,  I  include  a 
fine  essay  written  by  Richard  Ruhe.  a 
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high  school  student  In  my  congressional 
district.  I  was  glad  to  receive  such  a  well- 
written  essay,  and  I  believe  It  deserves 
wide  circulation. 

Fhkzdom  or  Spzbch:  Saixot7abo  or  rax 

CONOTI'lUTIOK 

(By  Richard  Riilie,  San  Marcoe  High  School) 
In  recent  years  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  endiired  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  from  the  American  people.  Some 
consider  it  outdated  and  undemocratic  and 
believe  that  it  provides  for  an  unnecessarily 
strong  central  government.  Others  believe 
that  it  limits  efficient  government.  However, 
many  of  the  alleged  faiilts  of  our  Constitu- 
tion are  actually  the  result  of  apathy  on  the 
part  of  American  citizens.  The  Constitution 
provides  for  its  own  alteration  and  guaran- 
tees the  American  people  the  opportunity  to 
demand  such  alteration  by  giving  them  the 
right  of  free  speech.  However,  no  cbangee  will 
toe  made  in  the  Constitution  unless  the 
people  exercise  tbelr  right  of  free  speech. 
Although  It  can  guarantee  the  people  the 
opportunity  to  make  changes,  the  Constitu- 
tion cannot  guarantee  the  execution  of  such 
changes.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  make  their  desires  known  and 
to  demand  appropriate  changes  to  meet 
these  desires. 

One  of  the  most  common  criticisms  of  the 
Constlt\itlon  today  is  the  idea  that  it  favors 
the  agrarian  and  rural  population.  In  the 
early  years  of  our  democracy,  most  of  the 
population  was  in  rural  areas  and  repre- 
sentation actually  did  favor  the  rural  people. 
In  some  places  representation  still  favors  the 
rural  areas,  despite  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  is  now  concentrated 
In  iiitMUi  areas.  However,  the  Conattltutlon  is 
not  responsible  for  the  apportionment  of 
repreaentatlTes.  It  simply  states  that  no 
state  may  have  a  ratio  of  more  than  one 
repreaentatlTe  for  every  30,000  people.  Other- 
wise the  Stat*  governments  determine  the 
apportkmment  of  representatives.  Thus  the 
Oonstttatlon  is  blamed  for  a  situation  that 
it  did  not  create.  However,  since  the  Consti- 
tution does  guarantee  that  the  people  shall 
have  tbe  opportunity  to  demand  Just  repre- 
sentation atmflj  by  guaranteeing  their  free- 
dom tjt  ipeeoh.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
people  to  utUlae  this  opportvmlty. 

The  degree  to  which  the  American  people 
fullUl  tlMlr  obligation  to  their  country  de- 
termines whether  or  not  our  government  is 
really  hy  Ute  people.  Tlie  United  States 
OonaMtutlon  provides  Americans  with  an 
opportunity  of  self-government  that  requires 
only  that  they  exercise  their  Constitutional 
rigbts.  and,  most  important,  their  right  of 
free  qwech.  Tliis  right  of  free  speech  gives 
tlie  people  an  om>ortunity  to  govern  them- 
selves by  Informing  their  r^resentatlves  of 
their  desires  and  demanding  appropriate 
legislation.  The  people  must  also  challenge 
leglslatKui  that  seems  to  be  unjust  or  un- 
suitable, for  any  government  that  is  unin- 
formed and  unchallenged  will  eventually 
become  undemocratic.  Only  by  exercising 
their  right  of  free  speech  can  people  have 
a  voice  in  their  government.  Those  who  feel 
that  they  have  no  voice  are  those  who  do 
not  utilize  their  opportunity  to  prartldpate. 
The  Constitution  provides  the  American  peo- 
ple with  the  oppOTtunlty  to  govern  them- 
selves, and  it  is  their  responsibility  to  utilize 
that  opportunity. 

If  American  citizens  fail  to  utilize  their 
opportunity  to  participate  in  their  govern- 
ment, that  government  will  Inevitably  be- 
come too  strong.  Although  the  strength  of 
our  central  government  is  often  criticized, 
this  strength  is  determined  by  the  very  ones 
who  oomplaln  about  it.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  the  ability  to  regulate  the  strength 
of  their  government  by  regulating  its  legis- 
lation. Tlie  central  government,  as  set  up 
in  the  Constitution,  la  strong  enough  to 
unify  the  states  and  to  provide  for  the  gen- 
eral wdfare  of  the  country,  but  it  lacks  the 


power  to  be  anything  but  demoeratle  With- 
out the  oonsent  of  the  peopla.  However,  a 

lack  of  protast  Is  usually  interpreted  as  being 
consent.  Tlieref<»^.  if  the  people  do  not 
utilize  tbel4  freedom  of  speech  to  protest 
such  legisl{4ion  that  increases  the  power  ot 
the  central  government,  such  legislation  will 
toe  made  and  enforced..  Thus  the  responsl- 
billty  for  regulating  the  activities  of  the 
government  falls  on  the  people,  for  only  the 
American  p^ple  can  challenge  their  gov- 
ernment. To  fail  to  challenge  a  government, 
of  course,  is  to  encourage  the  develc^ment 
of  power  anft  totalitarianism. 

Although  freedom  ot  speech  is  the  nxajor 
element  tbaft  makes  the  Constitution  effec- 
tive, it  is  al^o  the  cause  of  some  complaint. 
Many  people  feel  that  the  United  States 
government'  is  too  slow  and  inetllcient  in  its 
actions.  Thlb  lack  of  eCSclency  Is  caused  by 
freedom  of  Speech,  for  our  governmental  sys- 
tem Is  slo^  only  because  people  have  the 
right  to  piotest  legislation.  The  greatest 
delay  in  legislation,  of  course,  is  foimd  in 
Congress,  v^ere  each  representative  has  the 
right  to  opbose  a  bill  and  to  criticize  the 
administration  in  power.  If  our  representa- 
tives, as  Anferican  citizens,  did  not  have  the 
right  to  chtoUenge  the  current  administra- 
tion's policies,  legislation  would  be  quite 
rapid  and  elBclent,  Just  as  it  U  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  totalitarian  nations.  How- 
ever, the  country  would  then  be  controlled 
by  a  few  Itidlvlduals,  causing  the  govern- 
ment to  become  undemocratic.  Any  govra-n- 
ment  In  ^ifhlch  all  the  participants  have 
the  freedonl  to  express  their  views  is  certain 
to  be  slow  knd  awkward  on  account  of  the 
many  differences  of  opinion  foimd  in  any 
grcmp  of  individuals.  Thus  American  citi- 
zens must  dhooee  between  a  slow.  Inefficient, 
democratic  government  and  a  rapid,  efficient, 
totalltariaa'  one,  for  inefficiency  is  an  \in-  . 
avoidable  $ut  minor  fault  of  democratic 
government^ 

The  Uniled  States  Constitution  has  en- 
dured for  obe  hundred  eighty  years  and  has 
survived  many  crises,  both  Int^natlonal  and 
domestic,  t^e  one  element  predominantly 
responsible  for  this  -endurance  is  freedom 
of  speech,  which  gives  the  American  people 
the  oppcH-tttnity  to  partlcli>ate  in  their  gov- 
ernment. Of  course  the  right  to  vote,  the 
right  to  petition,  the  right  to  assemble,  and 
freedom  of  the  press  are  all  necessary  in  a 
democracy,  but  none  of  these  Is  of  any  value 
without  the  right  of  free  speech.  As  long  as 
the  people  of  the  United  States  can  Inform 
their  representatives  of  their  wants  and^ieeds 
and  can  challenge  any  unjust  legislation, 
our  govern«ient  wiU  indeed  be  a  government 
"of  the  peeple,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people."  However,  the  Constitution  can  only 
guarantee  the  people  an  opportunity  to  gov- 
ern themselves  through  freedom  of  speech. 
U  the  people  fail  to  utUize  this  sacred  right, 
fhey  are  dot  fulfilling  their  obligation  to 
their  counfry.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
people,  nob  of  the  Constitution,  to  guarantee 
a  democrattc  government.  Should  the  people 
of  the  United  States  fall  to  fulfill  their  re- 
sponslbllitljes,  our  Constitution,  out  democ- 
racy, and  I  our  liberty  will  ultimately  be 
destroyed. 


ChaB  ft*  Comiaf  in  Police  Role 


EXl  ENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   XAMBAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  29. 1967 

Mr.  SH^IIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  H. 
Colbum,  editor  and  publlsber  of  the 
Wichita,  ^ans..  Eagle,  participated  re- 
cently inia  2-day  lemlnar  at  Southern 


Methodist  Uhlversity  in  Dallas  on  "Po- 
Hoe  and  Co|ninunlty  Relations"  spon- 
sored by  the  Southwestern  Legal  Founda- 
tion. Mr.  C(4bum  made  some  very  im- 
I>ortant  remi^rks  and  observations  con- 
cerning the  ^le  of  the  police  that  could 
lead  to  bett|er  police-community  rela- 
tions. Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcokd,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing "Peraonal  Observations"  of  Mr, 
Colbum,  which  were  published  in  the 
Wichita  Eagle: 

CHAircsa  CoacxNG  in  Poucz  Role 
(BT  John  H.  Colbum) 
One  of  the  Roughest  Jobs  in  the  nation  to- 
day is  that  of  a  policeman.  He  is  the  symbol 
of  law  and  or<ler  in  an  era  of  disorder  when 
many  people  interpret  the  law  In  their  own 
way.  He  has  been  given  unprecedented  re- 
sponslbilltleB  wltbout  adequate  public  or 
financial  recognition. 

One  of  the  top  police  chiefs  in  the  country. 
Thomas  Reddin  of  Los  Angeles,  in  a  recent 
talk  to  the  g^uating  class  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Inv«8tlgation,  said: 

"Never  in  the  history  of  law  enforcement 
have  the  pressures,  duties  and  demands' been 
greater  on  thOse  charged  with  enforcing  the 
law  .  .  .  Law  enforcement  is  attempting  to 
cope  with  problems  far  beyond  what  was  evet 
conceived  to  be  Its  area  of  responsibility." 

Against  this  background  of  new,  broader 
responsibility,  the  dedicated  policeman  still 
ranks  low  on  the  pay  scale  totem  pole.  Bli 
public  image  has  gotten  worse,  not  becauH 
of  Ills  work  in  crime  prevention  or  as  a  p>eace- 
maker  In  sociological  disputes,  but  largely 
because  of  hit  efforts  to  enforce  traffic  regu- 
lations on  a  tdghly  mobUe  society. 

The  changbig  role  of  the  police  depart- 
ments and  some  of  the  problems  that  can  be 
anticipated  in  the  future  attached  150  police 
officials  from  eouthwestern  states  for  a  two- 
day  seminar  at  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity at  Dallas  last  week.  It  was  one  of  a  seriet 
on  "Police  and  Com^iunity  Relations"  spon- 
sored by  the,  Southwestern  Legal  Founds- 
tion. 

Discussionsi  covered  prejudice  and  discrim- 
ination, riot  prevention  and  control,  civil  dis- 
obedience «^d  police-press  relationships. 
There  was  ant  acute  awareness  that  enfcvce- 
ment  of  law  and  order  would  pose  new  prob- 
lems, reqiilrelnew  police  techniques  and  de- 
mand a  more!  professional  attitude  If  polloe- 
men  were  to  i  successfully  fulfill  broader  re- 
sponslbllitiesj 

To  this  participant  in  the  discussions,  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  report  to  the  group  what 
the  Wichita  Police  Department  has  been  do- 
ing in  pioneering  l>ettor  pwllce-coinmunlty 
relationships.  Wichita's  program  to  promote 
a  better  understanding  among  policemen  and 
citizens  of  the  changing  role  of  ttie  police 
department  was  made  possible  when  Police 
Chief  Eugene  Pond  obtained  a  federal  grant 
throtigh  the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  an  effort  to  erase  some  of  the  negative 
Images  of  ttie  "old-fashioned  cop,"  or  the 
image  of  inefficiency,  corruption  and  »• 
called  police  brutality,  Wicliita's  300  police- 
men undertopk  a  special  training  course  thst 
stressed  the  toles,  skills  and  attitudes  of  the 
new  type  of|  law  enforcement  officer.  Thej 
Include: 

1 — The  role  of  sociologist.  In  that  role  the 
policeman  must  understand  the  total  com- 
mixnlty,  its  people,  its  prejudices,  its  weak- 
nesses and  its  Btrengtlu. 

3 — He  must  understand  the  "nature  of  bn- 
man  nature,*  the  psychology  of  communlcs- 
tion  and  develop  a  keen  awareness  of  hi*  own 
prejudices.    ] 

3 — He  must.  In  part,  be  a  criminologist 
who  understands  conditions  that  breed  crim- 
inal behavlof;  a  social  psychologist,  who  esa 
rceognlae  the  unique  characteristics  of  ™- 
ferent  groum  In  our  society;  and  who  aliB 
can  reoognlaf  that  the  teen  generation  needi 
help  in  adjusting  to  a  new  environment. 
4— Finally,  he  must  become  an  expert » 
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race  relations,  qualified  to  come  to  grips  with 
tbis  controversial,  highly  emotional  and  stUl 
Itftentlally  dangerous  problem  In  a  way  that 
trill  improve  the  public  as  well  as  police 
image. 

Many  other  police  departments  are  taking 
t  look  at  programs  similar  to  that  under- 
taken in  Wichita  aa  a  way  to  prevent  or  stifle 
locial  unrest.  The  riots  in  the  Los  Angeles 
«rea  of  Watts,  in  Rochester,  Newark  and  De- 
trlot  provided  clear  evidence  that  proper  pre- 
ventive steps  are  essential  to  best  protect  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  community. 

The  problems  of  social  unrest  not  only  em- 
brace the  poselblUty  of  riots  but  of  civil  dis- 
obedience. Police  officials  have  found  they  are 
poorly  prepared  to  deal  with  either.  They  are 
not  equipped  properly  to  cope  with  armed 
violence  on  a  broad  scale.  Neither  have  they 
been  trained  adequately  In  recognizing  the 
pay  areas  between  peaceful  civil  dlsobedi- 
aoce  and  disturbances  that  Jeopardize  tbe 
public  welfare. 

In  other  words,  when  does  an  incident  be- 
come an  incipient  riot?  A  recent  example 
WM  a  demonstration  against  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk's  appearance  in  New  York  that 
within  a  few  hours  became  a  full-scale  dis- 
turbance that  Jeopardized  the  safety  of  clti- 
■ens  in  a  10  block  area  of  New  York  City. 

Police  officials  are  worried  about  how  to 
cuunand  a  greater  resi>ect  for  the  authority 
the  policeman  represents.  This  factor  also  has 
become  a  concern  of  Congress.  Legislation 
now  Is  pending  that  would  appropriate  mll- 
Uona  of  dollars  to  enable  police  departments 
to  finance  innovations  In  proced\ires  and 
training  programs.  It  would  aid  the  fight 
igalDst  crime  through  utilisation  o<  tbe 
products  of  science  and  technology. 

Among  the  innovations  being  exi>Iored  are 
ioggesUcms  tiiat  traffic  law  enforcement  be 
divorced  from  crime  detection  and  proeecu- 
tloo.  For  the  average  citizen,  the  imiage  of  a 
policeman  is  the  man  who  tlckete  you  for 
fanning  a  stop  sign,  a  red  light  or  exceeding 
the  speed  limit.  Few  citizens  stop  to  realize 
traflke  law  enforcement  Is  for  their  own 
anfety.  Too  many  are  quick  to  subscribe  to 
the  erroneous  belief  that  the  policeman  has 
a  quota  to  make  to  increase  revenue  for  the 
city. 

Such  a  diffident  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  public  often  leads  to  the  withholding  of 
Information  that  could  help  police  in  crime 
detection. 

With  the  new  areas  of  responsibility  fac- 
ing police  departments,  officials  are  exam- 
hilng  better  administrative  procedives.  Per- 
ha|»  traffic  enforcement  should  be  separated 
from  ott)er  law  enforc«nent,  with  tbe  groups 
being  identlfled  by  different  uniforms.  Today, 
dsteeUves  and  vice  squad  men  In  civilian 
dothlag  seek  Information  on  crime  vlola- 
ttODs;  tomorrow,  other  non-uniformed  po- 
heemen  may  form  a  new  Int^igence  unit  to 
watch  for — and  to  prevent — social  uprlslnga 
In  our  communities. 

Such  U  the  changing  role  o(  the  police- 


U  MariboaBa  Dasferoas? — ^The  Answer 
I*  a  Qaalified  Tet" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or  A8XZOX* 
Dl  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneiday.  November  29. 1967 

Mr.  8TEIQER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wlB  letter  on  James  L-  Ooddsu^'s  re- 
"i*fb  m  marihuana  speaka  for  itaeU 
ua  many  other  Americans.  Mr.  Lasley, 
we  author,  is  weU  known  for  hla  frank 


and  artictilate  descriptions  of  the  cur- 
rent American  political  scene: 

Leland  Bisbee  Bboaocasttng  Co., 

Phoenix,  Arte.,  October  30, 1967. 
Congressman  Sam  Steigsx, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Sam:  I  was  absolutely  shocked  that 
the  head  of  the  United  States  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  would  make  remarks 
such  as  those  made  by  James  L.  Ooddard  in 
Minnesota.  I  urge  you  to  add  your  voice  to 
those  who  have  already  called  for  tils  im- 
mediate resignation. 

As  I  understend  Goddard's  remarks,  he 
said  in  effect,  that  he  didn't  believe  mar- 
ijuana was  any  more  harmful  than  alcohol; 
he  would  Just  as  soon  his  daughter  smoke 
"pot"  as  drink  a  cocktail  and  that  possession 
penalties  are  too  severe. 

For  a  person  who  is  supposedly  an  expert 
on  drugs  to  make  such  statemente  is  unfor- 
givable. I  don't  care  what  excuses  Ooddard 
may  offer,  the  damage  has  already  been  done 
and  all  of  his  explanations  will  not  undo 
it.  Ooddard  Is  either  totally  Ignorant  about 
the  potential  danger  and  harm  marijuana 
can  do,  he  chose  to  ignore  it  afixe  intended 
to  nUslead  the  American  people.  In  any 
case  he  should  not  be  holding  any  govern- 
ment post  let  alone  that  as  head  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Perhaps  you  have  read  about  the  increas- 
ing numt>er  of  Valley  teenagers  who  have 
been  apprehended  for  possession  of  and 
smoking  marijuana  during  a  recent  police 
crack-down.  The  number  now  stands  at 
over  a  hundred  and  is  growing  daily.  Parents 
need  remarks  such  as  ttiose  Ooddard  made 
like  they  need  a  hole  In  the  head. 

I  can  hear  the  conversations  that  tcMA 
place  in  a  milUon  American  homes  now. 
Parents  are  warning  their  children  about  the 
potential  danger  and  harm  in  marijuana.  And 
the  kids  answer  back  with  something  like 
this:  "Dad,  you  have  an  occasional  cocktail 
and  the  head  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration says  that  he  doeent  l>elieve  smok- 
ing 'pot'  is  anymore  harmful  than  alcohol, 
in  fact,  he  said  that  he  would  Just  as  soon 
his  own  datighter  smoke  marijuana  as  drink 
a  cocktail.  Certainly  the  head  of  Drug  Ad- 
ministration Is  an  authority  on  drugs  and 
would  know  more  about  them  than  you  do". 
What  answer  can  a  {larent  give?  As  far  aa  I 
am  concerned  Ooddard  lias  knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly contributed  to  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. No  its,  ands,  or  buts  about  it. 

Reader's  Digest,  November  1967,  published 
the  following  about  marijuana:  "Is  mari- 
juana dEmgerous?  The  answer  is  a  qualified 
yes.  A  person  under  its  influence  tends  to 
lose  coordination,  yet  often  has  a  feeling  of 
omnipotence.  The  marijuana  user  behind  the 
wheal  of  an  automobile  la  more  dangerous 
because  he  is  leas  likely  to  be  detected  thtm 
a  drunken  driver". 

Dxiring  more  than  20  years  of  news  cover- 
age I  have  personally  seen  the  damage  and 
harm  one  marijuana  cigarette  can  do.  I  have 
heard  flrst  hand  reports  of  its  danger  and 
harm  from  hundreds  of  law  officers,  danger 
and  harm  that  Is  greater  than  a  cocktail. 

In  Michigan,  a  young  man,  tJter  »mnMng  a 
marijuana  cigarette,  hung  himself  on  a  dare. 
Under  its  influence  he  believed  he  couldn't 
die.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  single,  or  for 
that  matter,  several  cocktails  causing  the 
same  hallucination. 

In  Phoenix  a  young  man  after  smoking  one 
marijuana  cigarette  sat  In  the  middle  of  the 
street  rocking  with  laughter  and  pointing  to 
hla  friend's  severed  head.  He  told  law  officers 
that  it  was  the  funniest  thing  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  honestly  believed  his  friend's  head 
could  be  put  back  on  his  body  and  every- 
thing would  be  alright.  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  single  cocktail,  or  for  that  matter  several, 
ever  having  the  same  or  similar  effect  on  a 
drinker.  Have  you? 


There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
documented  cases  where  a  person  under  the 
influence  of  marijuana  killed  himself  because 
he  believed  that  he  could  fly,  step  from  one 
building  to  another  one  or  take  a  ctuve  in  a 
car  travelling  at  100  miles  an  hotir. 

Not  every  marijuana  user  uses  heroin  but 
an  exceptionally  high  percentage  of  "hard" 
drug  addicts  use  marijuana  and  openly  state 
that  their  first  experience  with  drugs  was 
marijuana  and  that  they  advanced  to  heroin 
seeking  a  bigger  kick  than  they  could  get 
from  "pot".  I  have  never  heard  of  a  drxig 
addict  who  said  that  he  was  started  down 
the  path  to  addiction  by  alcohol. 

I  have  -never  heard  of  a  single  case  of  a 
single  cocktail  causiivg  txallucinations  and 
a  feeling  of  omnipotence  but  there  are  thou- 
sands of  cases  of  these  resulting  from  one 
marijuana  cigarette. 

If  marijuana  presented  a  danger  only  to 
the  user  I  would  not  object  to  Itt  uae.  We 
should  have  the  freedom  in  a  free  society  to 
be  damn  fools  if  that  is  what  we  want  to  be. 
But  we  should  not  have  the  freedom  to  be 
a  fool  if  being  one  endangers  the  life,  health, 
liberty  and  property  of  other  people.  Clearly, 
miirijuana  Is  dangerous  and  harmful  not  only 
to  the  user  but  to  others  he  may  injure  and 
harm  while  under  the  drugs  Influence.  Its 
sole  use  and  distribution  therefore,  should 
be  controlled  and  penallwd. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Geoacx  P.  Lablxt, 

Viae  President. 


Pride  aad  Preja&e 

b:xt£nsion  o^  remarks 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   MICRIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  November  29. 1967 

Blr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  the  following 
from  the  New  Yoric  Tbnes  of  November 
24,  1967: 

Pamx  AND  PaSJTTDICX 

(By  Robert  Upeyto) 

The  sports  establishment  has  always  en- 
Joyed  patUng  Itself  on  the  back  for  its  treat- 
ment of  Negroes.  In  1936,  Jesse  Owens  was 
allowed  to  win  four  gold  medals  In  the  Ber- 
Un  Olympics;  In  1047,  Jackie  Boblnaon  was 
allowed  to  start  the  revltallzatlon  of  base- 
ball, and  several  southern  football  confer- 
ences have  l>een  "integrated"  recently  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  extraordinary  black  players. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  spmrts  is  unjustified 
in  ito  pride,  even  though  its  motives  are 
usually  economic.  The  spdtte  establishment 
has  often  been  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  and,  more  important,  has  given 
thousands  of  Negroes  personal  nilfiUment, 
college  educations,  wealth.  Millions  of  Ne- 
groes have  been  able  to  cheer,  to  be  exalted 
by,  to  try  to  emiilate,  black  heroes.  William 
Bradford  Huie,  the  author  and  an  acute  ob- 
server, said  recently  that  "the  poor  whites 
who  value  a  man  who  can  win  a  football 
game,  who  can  fight"  have  also  been  edu- 
cated by  seeing  Negro  athletes  on  televi- 
sion. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  strength,  the  sense  of 
personal  worth,  the  feeling  of  obligation  to 
the  black  oommiinlty  and  the  confidence  en- 
gendered by  sports  tliat  produced  the  an- 
nouncement from  Los  Angeles  that  a  ntmi- 
ber  of  leading  Negro  athletes.  Including  Lew 
Alcindor,  might  sit  out  the  1068  CMympics. 
as  well  as  competitions  involving  South 
Africans  and  the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 
It  is  a  great  sacrifice  for  an  athlete  to  give 
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up  a  chance  to  test  hlmsell  against  the  best 
competition  In  the  world. 

■XNSX    AMD    SDfSIBILXrT 

Tbe  athlete*  who  announced  their  Inten- 
tion to  support  this  ao-oalled  boycott  are  all 
college  students,  an  Involved  In  the  tremen- 
doiu  pressure  being  exerted  upon  campuses 
these  days  by  black  activists.  The  resolutloa 
Is  an  old  one  from  last  July's  National  Con- 
ference on  Black  Power  In  Newark.  At  that 
time,  a  resolution  was  passed  calling  for  an 
(Hymplc  boycott  unless  the  beavywelgbt  box- 
ing title  won  by  Cassivis  Clay  and  stripped 
from  Muhammad  All  was  returned. 

The  behind-the-scenes  politician  of  that 
resolution  was  said  to  be  Dick  Gregory,  the 
civil  rights  activist  and  comedian,  who  had 
•tarred  In  track  at  Soutbero.  Illinois  Univer- 
sity but  couldnt  "buy  a  meal  in  downtown 
Carbondale.  An  effort  by  Gregory  several  years 
ago  to  persuade  Negro  athletes  to  boycott  a 
U.S.-U.S.SJR.  track  meet  failed.  The  sugges- 
tion was  a  little  too  early  In  the  game. 
rxBSTTASiovr 

The  stripping  of  All's  title  was  symbolic,  to 
Floyd  B.  McKissick.  among  others,  of  the  na- 
tion's intent  to  "castrate  any  black  man  who 
stands  up  for  the  truth."  To  many  Negro  ath- 
letes, it  was  proof  that  sports  status  was  a 
fragile  platform,  the  white  man  could  alvrays 
■natch  away.  It  was  already  very  well  known 
that  Negroes  usually  make  less  money  than 
whites  of  comparable  talent,  in  salary  as  well 
as  outside  endorsements  for  the  professional 
athlete,  in  post-college  jobs  for  the  man  who 
remains  an  amateur. 

Perhaps  most  important,  however,  for  this 
new  generation  of  black  athlete  Is  the  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  black  oommiinlty.  Com- 
peting for  the  United  States  In  such  an  Ide- 
ologlcaUy-merrhnndlsed  event  as  the  Olym- 
pics might  eeem  hypocritical  to  those  who  he- 
ller* that  this  country  has  offered  black 
-Americans  only  "tricks  and  tokenism";  civil 
ri^ta  legislation  that  doesnt  work,  an  anti- 
poverty  war  that  doesnt  help  the  poor,  politi- 
cal oppression  and  poUce-state  tactics  on  the 
Btiwet. 

What  would  a  boycott  accomplish? 

It  would,  at  least,  give  many  young  Negro 
athletes  pause  to  re-evaluate  their  own  goals, 
their  own  identities,  whether  or  not  they 
finally,  and  i>ainf\illy.  decide  to  try  to  make 
the  team. 

It  would,  at  best,  embarrass  the  country 
Into  taking  more  positive  steps  toward  im- 
proving housing,  education.  Job  opportunities 
for  black  Americans. 


Ym  Don't  Like  Rkrtt?- 
DoWe 


-Well,  Neither 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARECS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  I  HOWARD 

OF  mw  jKssrr 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  29. 1967 

_  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  and  record  the  receipt  by 
my  office  of  petitions  directed  to  me  by 
constituents  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey.  The  subject  of 
these  petitions  is  the  stated  need  for  ac- 
tion on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before,  to 
provide  Jobs,  housing,  and  education  as 
long-range  solutions  to  the  riots  in 
American  cities.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  these  petltl<»is  were  originated  by 
the  Communications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ca,  a  union  widely  known  tor  its  concern 
with  problems  beyond  the  plant  gates.  It 
Is  my  feeling  that,  through  the  act  of 


affixing  their  Bignatures  to  these  peti- 
tions, American  oltizena  are  showing 
their  alertness  to  the  dangers  of  future 
rioting  In  our  cities,  and  hope  to  aee 
something  done  about  It  before  it  la  too 
late.  I  should  Ifte  to  make  known  by  this 
means  my  own  appreciation  for  this  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  in  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  our  society  as 
a  whole.  I 

Petttion  to  thb   Congress   of  thx  Umitkd 

STATxa    of    ^kbica:     Yov    Don't    Lixx 

Riots? — Will.  Nnrnxa  Do  W« 

Americans  everywhere  agree  that  action 
must  be  taken  sow  to  eliminate  the  causes 
which  led  to  rlAtlng  and  clvU  disturbances 
In  our  Nation.    | 

The  recent  Uyes  loet  and  property  dam- 
aged in  riots  th$t  ravaged  our  cities  proved 
that  the  cities  ind  States  cannot  carry  tbe 
burden  alone.     I 

Only  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
both  the  responsibility  and  authority  to 
pass  the  laws  and  appropriate  the  funds  for 
jobs,  bousing  aad  education  needed  now  by 
the  millions  of  Impoverished  Americans. 

History  itself  has  taught  us  that  where 
these  three  bask;  needs  are  left  unmet,  all 
races  tue  trapped  In  filthy,  rat-Infested  ghet- 
tos ripe  for  rloOng  or  In  deplorable  condi- 
tions which  axis  "deadend."  The  answer 
is  a  creative,  constructive,  practical  program 
that  wlU  benefit  all  Americans  directly  or 
indirectly — not  a  giveaway! 

Therefore,  wev  the  undersigned,  believe 
Congress  must  act  by  providing: 

1.  Jobs:  Put  people  to  work.  As  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Technology,  A«toinatlon  and  Economic 
Progress,  the  government  should  become  "the 
employer  of  last  resort"  by  providing  public 
service  employment  opportunities  for  workers 
who  are  unsucctssfvU  in  competing  for  jobs 
in  private  industry.  This  would  put  every 
American  who  to  able  and  willing  to  work 
on  a  Job.  T 

3.  Housing:  S|um  housing  in  this  Nation 
must  go;  unsafe,  infested  buildings  must  be 
cleaned  up  or  closed  down  and  decent  shel- 
ter must  be  bupt.  Money  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  mfst  be  spent  carefully  and 
efflciently,  and  aew  funds  must  be  approp- 
riated as  aeededl 

3.  Education:  A  policy  should  be  adopted 
and  implemented  to  piovlde  free  public  edu- 
cation from  pre-kindergarten  up  to  and  In- 
cluding the  doctorate  level  for  aU,  with  only 
ability  and  motlKratlon  serving  as  qualifying 
factors. 

By  means  of  t^ls  petition,  we  make  known 
to  you  that  the  American  public  demands 
the  actlMi  that  lis  needed  now  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  cities. 

(This  petition  sponsored  by  members  of 
the  Communicadtlons  Workers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO — the  opnmiunlty -minded  unions.) 


The  ^dge  of  Disseat 
E2(TENSlON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  r1)BERT  N.  C.  nix 

OFJ  FENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdag/.  November  29, 1967 
Mr.  NIX.  Mrw^?efiker — 
Men  are  qualited  for  clvU  liberties  In  exact 
proportion  to  their  dispoaltlon  to  put  moral 
chains  on  their  a|>petlte8 —      - 

Wrote  Fidnntnd  Burke  two  centuries 
ago.  j 

Society  cannoti  exist — 

He  contlnuet  — 


unless  a  ecntrollllig  power  upon  will  and 
appetite  be  placed  somewhere,  and  the  len 
of  it  there  is  witi^n.  the  more  there  must 
be  without.  It  is  ordained  in  the  InterDsi 
constitution  of  things  that  men  of  Intem- 
perate minds  cannpt  be  free.  Their  passions 
forge  their  fetters.  | 

We  are  conf  rorited  today,  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  situation  which  inevitably 
calls  our  attention  to  these  eminently 
practical  words  Of  counsel.  I  mean,  spe- 
cifically, that  we  are  faced  today  with  a 
crisis  testing  the  durability,  the  veiy 
capacity  to  survive,  of  our  democratic 
process — a  crisis  identified  by  the  name 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  con- 
flict itself  is  a  threat  to  our  security;  it 
never  has  been,  t  mean,  rather,  that  by 
a  curious  paradox,  our  system  of  de- 
mocracy, which  ^arantees  as  a  sacred 
right  the  voice  of  dissent,  is  threatened 
as  It  seldom,  U  ever,  has  been  in  our 
history — threatened  by  the  appetites  of 
intemperate  mi«ds,  which  know  the 
meaning  of  neither  restraint  nor  com- 
monsense,  and  who  are  using  the  demo- 
cratic system  to  force  their  own  private 
opinions  upon  a  freely-elected  and  duly- 
Invested  government.  Those  who  do  this 
defy  constituted  authority  in  order  to 
usurp  the  right  to  dictate  public  policy 
in  the  name  of  private  morality,  thereby 
ignoring  the  voice  of  the  corporate  social 
ethic.  What  we  have,  in  tfect,  is  the 
destruction  of  dissent  by  the  triumph  of 
demagoguery,  thfc  yielding  of  argimioit 
to  brutish  force,  lihe  inundation  of  reason 
by  primitive  emotion. 

We  are  forced  every  day,  by  means  of 
the  news  media,  to  witness  the  "dissent" 
of  those  who  cla^m  to  be  corvcemed  and 
responsible  citizens — "dissent"  which  is 
conceived  at  best  in  Ignorance  and  at 
worst  in  malevolence.  In  a  democracy 
such  as  ours,  tojhe  sure,  dissent  of  the 
proper  sort  is  not  only  tolerated,  but  en- 
couraged by  the  (very  nature  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  conceilt  of  democracy  is  one 
which  inherently  demands  of  its  citi- 
zenry responsible  Interest  in  political  is- 
sues and  the  expression  of  that  interest 
through  rational  discussion.  It  follows 
that  dissent  is  an  inevitable  concomitant 
of  the  democratic  process  which  imple- 
ments the  will  of  the  people  through 
constitutional  government — if  we  mean 
by  dissent  its  dictionary  definition:  "dif- 
ference in  sentiment  or  opinion,  espe- 
cially from  the  majority;  disagreement; 
withholding  of  {ksent."  Too  many  people, 
however,  apparently  do  not  apprehend 
the  proper  meanhig  of  dissent,  as  it  ap- 
plies In  the  context  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  think  that  what  has  re- 
cently been  passing  as  "dissent"  is  con- 
formable to  the  accepted  definition  of 
the  word.  Nor  do  I  think  that  much  heed 
is  being  paid  in  certain  quarters  to  tlie 
meaning  of  discussion  and  the  place  it 
should  occupy  in|  a  free  society.  Discus- 
sion, if  I  may  rehilnd  you,  is  defined  as 
"consideration  ot  examination  by  argu- 
ment, comment,  debate."  And  discussion, 
if  it  is  to  serve  the  purix)se  of  human  ac- 
complisliment,  miust  be  characterized  by 
reason — a  uniquely  human  quality,  and 
one  which  was  valued  highly  by  tlie 
inventors  of  democracy — the  andent 
Qreeks.  Reason  Is  "the  power  of  intel- 
ligent and  dispassionate  thought,  or  of 

conduct  lnfluen0ed  by  such  thougbt" 
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And  it  is  upon  the  efficacy  of  rational  dis- 
cussion that  the  process  of  constitutional 
government  depends  for  success.  With- 
out reason,  there  Is  no  order,  and  In  the 
words  of  Othello,  "<diao8  Is  come  again." 
The  altematlTe  to  reason  is  anarchy. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  where  we 
are  faced  with  at  least  the  possibility 
(A  that  alternative.  We  have  come  to 
that  point  because  a  highly  vocal, 
though  proportionately  small,  segment 
of  the  population  is,  for  whatever  rea- 
Bons,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  devoted 
to  the  destruction  of  our  system — a  sys- 
tem which  assumes  that  reasonable  dis- 
cussion is  the  most  effective  means  by 
which  to  achieve  Justice  through  law. 

TTiere  are  those,  of  course,  who  dis- 
agree with  the  President's  Vietnam 
policy,  who  dissent  through  the  process 
of  rational  discussion.  This  Is  as  it 
riiould  be.  Then,  there  are  those  who 
dissent  through  the  process  of  civil  dis- 
obedience— those  who,  it  would  seen,  are 
misinformed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stitutional democracy  and  the  way  in 
which  it  functions.  I  quote  from  a  re- 
cent article  to  Look  magazine  by  Robert 
McAfee  Brown,  a  professor  of  religion 
at  Stanlord  University,  to  lUustrate  my 
point: 

I  will  "counsel,  aid,  and  abet"  . . .  studento 
to  find  whatever  level  of  moral  iMx>test  Is 
eoosonant  with  their  consciences,  and  when 
lor  them  this  means  refusing  service  In  the 
•cmed  forces,  I  wlU  support  them  in  that 
Mod.  In  so  doing,  I  am  committing  a  Ped- 
m  offense,  for  the  MlUtary  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967  specifically  states  that  any- 
ene  who  "knowingly  oounsels.  aids  and  abets 
•notber  to  refiue  or  evade  registration  or 
■trvloe  in  the  armed  forces"  oi>ens  himself 
to  the  same  penalties  as  are  visited  upon 
the  one  he  so  counseU,  aids  and  abets 
namely  up  to  five  yean  in  Jail  or  up  to 
MOW)  in  fines,  or  both.  ^^  up  w, 

Professor  Brown  states  that  he  Is  so 
moved  to  act  because,  in  the  final 
•nalysis,  "the  vacuum  within  the  two 
major  parties  leaves  voters  opposed  to 
oar  Vietnam  poUcy  with  rather  bleak 
•ttemaUves."  What,  he  means  by  that 
Bthat  none  of  the  major  contenders  for 
the  office  of  the  Presidency— Including 
not  only  the  President  but  also  his  most 
•erlous  challengers— that  none  of  the 
"ja^jr  contenders  for  the  Office  of  the 
nwdency  Is  In  agreement  with  his— 
Professor  Brown's— point  of  view. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Brown, 
ttd  others  like  him,  are  forgetting  that 
tte  altemaUve  open  to  them  is  to  dissent 
WDugh  raUonal  discussion,  and  then  to 
wte  as  they  see  fit.  In  support  of  their 
PMnt  of  view.  If  no  candidate  is  available 
■™^«Pr?sses  their  views,  they  are  at 
TOrty  to  put  one  up  who  does,  and  if 
mough  people  agree  with  what  they  be-  • 
^,  tliey  WlU  triumph  at  the  polls.  It  is 
Mijlmple  as  that.  What  Professor  Brown 
ttd  others  like  him  really  mean,  is  that 
"•majority  does  not  agree  with  them, 
«d  smce  this  is  the  case,  the  minority 
jurt  disobey  the  laws  In  order  to  force 
^  opinion  upon  the  majority.  This  at- 
Mnde  is  hardly  consonant  with  the  ideals 
«our  democraUc  heritage.  This  attitude 
•«  serve  only  to  erode  and  destroy  the 
Wen  by  which  the  majority  at  any 
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given  time  is  entrusted  with  m^Mnf 
ptdlcy  but  which  at  tbe  aune  «t»">  must 
vindicate  the  rightnew  of  that  potter  or 
face  defeat  at  tlie  poOa.  — -^ 

The  Nait  regime  of  Adolph  Hitler  for- 
feited its  claim  upon  the  alleglanee  of 
the  German  people  not  only  becMue  it 
violated  every  known  tenet  of  the  code  of 
human  moraUty  but  also  because  Its 
totalitarian  nature  precluded  discussion 
and  free  choice.  The  tragedy  of  Germany 
was  that  so  many  Germans  did  not 
realize  this.  Our  tragedy  Is  that  so  many 
Americans  today  seem  to  fed  that  their 
country  has  likewise  forfeited  its  claim 
upon  their  allegiance.  Wherr  mwi  defy 
the  constituted  authority  of  our  Govern- 
ment—which unlike  the  Hitler  regime, 
has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  protect  the 
rights  of  dissenters  and  to  assure  the 
equity  of  its  laws — when  men  defy  the 
constituted  authority  of  our  Government 
through  illegal  action,  they  Imply  that 
Jefferson  was  wrong  when  he  predicted: 

I  have  much  confidence  that  we  shall  pro- 
ceed successfully  for  ages  to  oome,  and  that 
...  it  will  be  seen  that  the  larger  the  extent 
of  the  country,  the  more  firm  its  r«pubUcan 
structure,  if  founded  ...  to  the  principles 
of  compact  and  equality. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Jefferson's  hope 
has  been  vitiated.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
refusal  to  cooperate  with  Government 
policy  is  anything  but  Inimical  to  the 
national  Interest — which  Is,  after  all  a 
collective  expression  of  all  the  Individual 
interests  which  comprise  that  national 
interest. 

More  serious,  however,  than  the  threat 
posed  by  these  illegal  critics  who  assume 
a  posture  of  moral  sui>eriority.   Is  the 
threat  of  those  who  willfully  and  mali- 
ciously violate  the  boundary  between  dis- 
sent and  demagoguery— the  threat  of 
those   who   earnestly   desire   and   con- 
sciously attempt  to  destroy  the  social  or- 
der which  allows  them  the  very  freedom 
which  they  utilize  for  their  destructive 
purposes.  I  have  In  mind,  in  particular, 
demonstrators  like  those  who  recently 
invaded  Washington  and  the  Pentagon, 
In  a  concerted  and  obviously  oisanlzed 
attempt  to  disrupt  the  machinery  of  Oov- 
emment  processes.  In  regard  to  their  ac- 
tions I  quote  from  a  recent  newspaper 
editorial  which  was  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  which  puts  the 
Issue  clearly: 

H  the  cause  of  dissent  is  the  obscenity  and 
violence  of  war,  one  does  not  make  a  good 
case  against  it  by  commltUng  obscenities  and 
violence. 


It  would  be  naive  to  assume  thiU  tbe 
intention  of  some  of  these  violent  demon- 
strators Is  anything  less  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  United  States  itself   It 
la  tragic  that  although  this  is  not  the 
intention  of  many  other  of  these  an- 
archy-minded people,  they  are  neverthe- 
less contributing  to  that  very  cause.  For 
It  Is  patently  clear  that  with  each  new 
demonstration,    and    each    new   lawless 
protest,  the  enemy  receives  aid  and  com- 
fort and  is  strengthened  in  its  resolve  to 
continue  the  conflict  in  tiie  hope  that 
American    resistance    will    weaken   and 
finally  collapse.  It  need  not  be  reiterated 
that  the  longer  the  conflict  endures,  the 
greater  the  number  of  American  soldiers 
who  will  lose  their  lives.  In  this  connec- 
tion. Speaker  McCormack  recently  noted 
that  a  high-ranking  North  ^etnamese 
ofBdal  calls  oi^oeltlon  to  tbe  war  In  tbe 
United  States  a  "valuable  mark  of  sym- 
pathy" to  the  Communist  cause  A  re- 
cent article  in  the  New  Yort  Times  serves 
to  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  Speaker 
McCoRMACK's  perception.  Tb\B  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  reports  that  tbe  of- 
ficial newspaper  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  considers  the  "campaign  In 
the  United  States  for  an  end  to  Johnson's 
aggressive  war  in  Vietnam"  to  have  "en- 
tered a  stage  of  active  resistance"— and 
that  "an  important  aspect  of  the  Wash- 
ington rallies  was  that  they  marked  the 
end  of  protest  and  the  start  of  a  'fierce 
struggle-  against  the  war."  Thus,  because 
of  evidence  within  the  United  States  It- 
self, observes  the  British  Dally  Tele- 
graph : 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  [cannot  be]  blamed  for  In- 
sisting on  American  withdrawal  or  for  mak- 
ing it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  reciprocate 
in  any  way  for  the  cessatiOQ  at  bombing. 

As  the  Telegraph  concludes,  however: 

The  sooner  Ho  realizes  that  he  cannot  win 
on  American  campuses  and  boulevards  the 
war  he  la  losing  In  Viet  Nam,  the  sooner  wlU 
he  come  to  the  conference  table. 


It  holds  further,  as  Senate  majority 
leader  Mansfield  recently  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  that  "the  right  of 
dissent  guaranteed  under  the  Constitu- 
tion should  always  be  allowed,  but  that 
right  does  not  entail  license,  anarchy  or 

a  breaking  of  the  law Insofar  as  the 

Office  of  the  Presidency  Is  concerned  " 
continued  Senator  MANsrmo.  "it  should 
be  treated  with  respect  and  courtesy  and 
that  appUes  to  the  individual  who  hap- 
pens to  hold  it  at  a  given  time.  In  other 
words,  all  Presidents,  who  only  hold  the 
ofBce  temporarily,  should  be  entitled  to 
the  respect  which  the  permanent  Office  of 
the  Presidency  calls  for  and  is  entitled 


I  therefore  submit  that  in  the  interest 
of  preserving  both  our  democraUc  sys- 
tem and  the  American  lives  which  pro- 
tect It;  in  defense  of  both  reason  and  the 
national  security— the  American  people 
must  address  themselves  to  adopting  a 
position  in  support  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  policy  which 
he,  as  the  duly  elected  head  of  state,  has 
implemented  toward  what  he  considers  a 
necessary  course  of  action.  So  long  as 
other  countries  are  able  to  condemn  us 
on  the  basis  of  what  our  own  citizens 
say  and  do— in  violation  of  the  principles 
on  which  our  system  of  government  is 
predicated— so  long  as  force  and  unlaw- 
ful action  are  allowed  to  replace  reason 
and  legal  dissent— so  long  will  the  credi- 
bility of  our  own  faith  in  our  country  and 
all  that  It  has  ever  stood  for  be  counter- 
feit In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Worse  stm. 
when  we  shall  allow  democracy  to  be 
trampled  under  foot  by  tbe  rampant  mob, 
our  civilization  shall  have  run  Its  course. 
Let  us  hold  fast  to  the  Judgm«it  of  law 
and  civilized  dialog.  Benjamin  N.  Car- 
dozo  said: 

For  law  is  reetratot,  and  the  abMnoe  at 
restraint  is  anarchy. 
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"Ab  Aaericaa  Gires  Tkaaks" — Scmoa 
Defircred  by  Rabbi  Howard  A.  Simon, 
of  Baltbaore 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&CARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or  MASTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  29, 1967 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  the  United  States  celebrated 
Thankaglvlng  Day  by  going  to  church, 
temple,  or  synagogue;  by  special  feast- 
ing; and  watching  Important  football 
games  or  engaging  in  other  activities. 

Although,  I  am  sure,  many  excellent 
sermooa  were  delivered  in  places  of  wor- 
ship throughout  the  country,  I  was  par- 
ticularly stirred  and  inspired  by  one  that 
stressed  patriotism  and  denounced  the 
present  wave  of  lawlessness. 

This  sermon  called  upon  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  American  way  of  life  and  to 
reflect  upon  the  blessings  which  are  ours 
as  UJB.  citiKens.  It  came  as  a  fresh  breeze 
to  reaffirm  our  heritage  as  free  men  liv- 
ing in  the  greatest  and  best  nation — 
our  own  United  States  of  America.  It  was 
delivered  most  eloquently  by  Rabbi  How- 
ard A.  Simon,  associate  rabbi  ol  Har 
Sinai  Temple.  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  old- 
est continuouB  Reform  congregation  in 
America. 

In  order  that  this  message  may  reach 
a  greater  audience  and  touch  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  more  people  with  its  plea 
for  law,  order,  and  love  of  America,  I 
am  inserting  it  In  the  Congressional 
Recoso: 

An  Amxucan  Oitsb  Thanks 

(Sermon    deUvered    by    Rabbi    Howard    A. 

Simon,  November  34,  1067) 

"Olv*  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  yoxir  hud- 
dled ffinnnr*  yearning  to  breathe  free,  the 
wretched  refuse  of  yovtr  teeming  shores.  Send 
theae  the  homeless,  tempest  tossed  to  me,  I 
Uft  ray  lamp  beside  the  golden  door."  Emma 
Lasaras  wrote  those  words  and  each  of  us 
has  seen  them  clearly  inscribed  on  the 
Statue  at  Liberty  wtiich  proclaims  the  Amer- 
ican protnloe  to  all  people.  This  nation,  under 
Ood.  stands  for  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 
We  pride  ourselves  on  being  the  bulwark  of 
democracy  In  a  world  bent  upon  the  subjuga- 
tion of  man.  We  are  Americans,  living  in 
freedom,  blessed  by  our  creator  with  the> 
opportunity  to  work  and  study  as  we  attempt 
to  Improve  ourselves.  We  are  governed  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  we  share  In  that 
voice,  we  speak  for  the  d«nocratlc  way  of 
life. 

At  no  time  in  the  calendar  year  does  the 
American  sense  his  true  Identy  more  than  at 
this  season.  The  Ttkanksgivlng  holiday,  re- 
plete with  prayer,  football  and  feasting, 
speaks  to  uk  more  reverently  than  the  polit- 
ical haranguing  of  the  fourth  of  July  car  the 
lengthy  parades  for  Veteran's  Day.  The  es- 
sence of  the  American  heart  Is  touched  at 
Thanksgiving  time,  for  then  we  do  take  a 
few  precious  moments  to  pause  and  think 
about  our  land  and  to  offer  thanks  to  Ood 
for  the  privileges  that  we  possess.  What  may 
be  taken  all  too  much  for  granted  every  other 
day  of  the  year  Is  paused  over  on  this  day 
and  the  pause  is  one  that  Is  needed  by  all 
of  us,  espedaUy  when  we  see  the  reflection 
of  America  shining  forth  frcm  the  pool  of 
present  day  experiences. 

Tills  Thanksgiving  there  U  a  great  deal 
about  America  that  causes  us  to  think,  and 
cries   out   for   our   reaction.   Our   flag,    the 


bas  been  sui 
req>ect   on 
centered 


mjntbai  of  l^ese  XTnlted  States,  has  been 
bravely  boms  by  tta«  soldiers  of  our  nation 
who  labor  04  behalf  of  democracy  in  every 
comer  of  tlie  globe.  That  flag  has  been  raised 
to  new  helgtits  by  the  heroics  of  the  Amer- 
ican 0.1.  Tbla  however.  Is  but  one  side  of  the 

coin.  The  tUp  side  shows  that  this  same  flag 
ected  to  hiiTnlllation  and  dls- 
,e  part  of  non-thinking,  self 
>ns  who  faU  to  sse  the  im- 
portance of  ilavlng  a  symbol  of  ttiis  nature 
with  which  Ijbey  might  identify,  and  so  the 
flag  has  beea  burned,  trampled  upon  and 
torn  to  Bhre<k.  Acts  of  this  tjrpe  are  labeled 
protests  and  are  hailed  as  expressions  of  ones 
democratic  r|ght  as  a  citizen  of  this  nation. 
I  do  not  share  this  brocul  definition  of  man's 
basic  rights.  We  can  go  too  far  and  tbe 
desecration  of  the  symbol  of  America  Is,  In 
my  opinion,  going  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
proper  conduct.  It  should  not  be  covmte- 
nanced.  " 

The  retort  made  to  such  a  statement  la — 
I  wish  to  protest  and  this  is  the  vehicle  ot 
my  expreesioa.  Such  an  answer  Is  not  strange, 
for  this  has  become  a  year  of  protest,  of 
marches,  speeches  and  outcries  of  human 
rage.  I  do  not  dlsappipve  of  the  principle 
bf  protest,  for  this  is  a  basic  right  of  every 
citizen,  but  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  dignified 
protest  and  meaningful  assembly.  Several 
weeks  ago  tbe  bottom  of  the  barrel  was 
scraped  by  ihose  who  wish  to  speak  out 
against  the  ,  policies  of  their  government. 
When  the  Pentagon  building  can  be  sur- 
rounded and  subjected  to  treatment  the  Ukea 
of  which  man  does  not  generally  consider 
appropriate  fbr  a  dilapidated  bam,  let  alone 
a  building  as  vital  to  American  welfare  as 
this,  something  is  drastically  wrong.  Un- 
fortunately, the  tail  has  now  l>egun  to  wag 
the  dog.  By  Itils  I  mean  that  the  art  of  imx>- 
test.  which  was  originally  designed  for 
special  use  to  emptiasize  a  particular  point 
before  the  government  of  our  country  has 
now  become  the  cause  of  celebre.  It  is  the  pro- 
test that  is  important,  not  the  issue — get  the 
people  out,  gfLmer  the  lion's  share  of  head- 
lines, be  arrested.  The  protest  is  the  center 
of  attention  jand  the  issue  of  the  day  ixrw 
takes  a  back  seat  and  is  rarely  considered  by 
the  press  or  news  media.  We  have  become 
subjected  toi  protest,  but  not  to  under- 
standing. 

I  do  not  approve  of  every  act  engaged  in 
by  my  coun  ry,  but  I  do  feel  that  an  ele- 
ment of  respect  la  owed  to  this  land  that 
has  nurtured  and  cared  for  me  m  a  manner 
that  has  picduced  a  healthy  and  liappy 
Individual,  l^e  right  of  assembly  does  not 
mean  that  I  deface  government  buildings. 
The  age  of  protest  does  not  mean  that  I 
throw  eggs  at  speakers  who  say  things  to 
which  I  am  opposed.  Loyal  opposition  does 
not  mean  tl}e  bringing  of  shame  upon  my 
nation  and  iifiy  fellow  citizens.  Actions  such 
as  these  show  a  complete  disregard  for  the 
Ideals  that  served  as  the  foundation  of  our 
land,  and  thqy  cut  away  the  essence  of  patri- 
otic spirit  aa  it  has  existed  for  centuries. 

Patriotism  lis  a  word  rarely  referred  to  to- 
day. It  is  generally  defined  aa  being  happy 
and  supportive  of  the  government,  so  long  as 
that  government  does  what  I  think  is  correct 
and  proper,  but  what  happens  when  tlUs  Is 
not  the  easel  What  happens  when  that  gov- 
ernment engages  In  a  war  that  is  not  partic- 
ularly pleasltg  to  me?  The  answer  of  today, 
protest,  but  the  method  chosen  does  not 
allow  us  to  present  ourselves  before  our  fel- 
low citizens  In  the  best  fashion.  Patriotism 
is  the  exercise  of  placing  one's  country  on  a 
level  ttuit  is  aigher  than  most  considerations. 
I  do  not  mean  my  country  right  or  wrong, 
but  I  do  wish  to  underscore  tlutt  before  deci- 
sions are  made  to  fault  and  condemn  the 
nation  a  great  deal  of  thought  must  precede 
such  an  act.  Before  one  storms  the  Penta- 
gon he  should  pause  to  reflect  on  tils  actions. 

Yesterday,  we  paused,  yesterday  we  remem- 
bered the  bftiuty  of  America.  Our  land  be- 
came filled  with  patriotic  people.  The  Pil- 
grim herltag^  was  rehearsed  again  for  aU  to 


hear.  The  Importance  of  a  famUy  sitting  to- 
gether at  prayer  came  home  to  us  as  v« 
clasped  tiands  at  Temple  Emanuel  or  around 
the  bountiful  dinner  table.  We  felt  a  senn 
of  pride  in  our  nation  and  its  practices.  W« 
once  more  bellwed  In  the  Ideal  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  It  was  good  to  stop  and  to 
tUnk  about  tbls  land  of  ours,  tblnk  about 
It  In  the  calm  I  and  quiet  of  the  sanctuary. 
We  were  wise  y>  reflect  on  tiie  gn^wth  and 
development  of  our  nation,  to  see  that  even 
though  we  are  relatively  young  in  years  we 
have  still  becoihe  the  most  advanced  nation 
the  world  has  (ever  known.  This  Is  a  great 
and  wonderful  country,  but  we  think  about 
this  and  reflect  upon  It  all  too  rarely  today. 

So  we  gather  together  to  give  thanks.  But 
can  I  give  thanks  for  the  present  and  Ignon 
the  toll  of  human  life  that  allows  me  thU 
life  of  peace  and  contentment?  Can  I  engage 
In  the  practice  of  my  profession  freely,  with- 
out fear  or  concern  and  not  think  about  tlx 
glory  of  a  founding  people  that  believed  in 
the  rights  of  msn  and  therefore  assured  eTei; 
person  tils  plaoe  in  the  sim?  Can  I  see  m; 
children  reaping  the  benefits  of  freedom  and 
a  democracy  and  not  be  grateful  tor  th« 
governing  authfirity  of  my  dty,  state  and  na- 
tion that  has  tttken  the  time  and  expended 
the  effort  to  guarantee  that  my  family  wui 
tie  given  certain  basic  rights  and  that  no 
one  can  forcefally  take  these  from  me?  AU 
.of  these  mustlbe  considered  when  we  add 
up  the  sum  total  of  this  nation's  greatneai. 
Certainly  we  !have  weaknesses,  everyone 
knows  this,  but  is  it  for  tis  to  exploit  theie 
areas  or  shoxUd  we  not  realize  the  glory  that 
is  ours  and  then  redouble  our  efforts  to  con- 
structively deal  with  the  ills  that  afflict  our 
age.  As  Americans  I  believe  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  think  about  our  land  and  expivi 
our  thanks  for  the  opportunity  of  being  her* 
and  living  in  freedom. 

You  know  tbe  strong  and  uplifting  polnti 
of  our  country  aa  well  as  1. 1  do  not  have  to 
tell  you  that  you  are  free,  that  no  pograo 
will  be  waged  Against  you.  I  do  not  have  to 
remind  you  that  our  stock  In  trade  is  the  voy 
freedom  we  guarantee  to  aU  peoples.  And  I 
do  not  have  to  fehearse  in  your  ears  the  deep 
and  abiding  mtanlng  tlxat  our  constitution 
has  for  you  tmd  me.  All  of  this  is  known  ud 
appreciated  by  you  and  by  every  American 
who  thinks  about  lUs  land.  Then  we  ask  what 
Is  the  problem,  what  is  the  trouble  that  bii 
led  to  the  defacing  of  America's  image  and 
to  the  desecration  of  our  flag?  We  have  be- 
come hoodwinked  by  the  headlines  of  ov 
day.  We  have  come  to  believe  that  what  t 
small  minority  of  people  do  is  the  blatant  be- 
lief of  aU.  We  read  of  riots,  wild  youth,  blood 
spattered  coUege  steps,  American  defecton 
and  we  say,  see  this  is  what  America  thlnkt 
of  her  land,  this  is  what  is  liappenlng  to  oar 
great  nation.  The  headlines,  which  repre- 
sents sales  to  I  the  news  media,  headlina 
wtiich  tiappen  io  t>e  the  gory  and  outlandlib 
tilings  that  pecple  seem  to  want  to  read  bavt 
now  been  seen  {so  many  times  that  many  of 
us  believe  that  ttils  Is  the  way  all  of  our  Id- 
low  citizens  tliink  and  behave. 

This  Is  not  t)ie  case,  it  simply  is  not  tnx. 
Most  American*  are  proud  of  their  land  ud 
are  willing  to  do  what  they  can  to  improve  tt. 
Most  Americans  turned  from  the  buslnen  of 
making  a  living  yesterday  to  reflect  upon 
their  country  ahd  Ood.  Ttils  is  what  has  m«d< 
our  people  grejut.  Not  the  bizarre,  not  Mt 
headline  maker,  but  ttie  staid,  though tfai 
prayerful  perscti  who  strives  to  Improve  bfe 
life  and  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  love  bs- 
tween  tilmself  and  those  he  knows.  This  k 
the  beauty  of  qur  land,  and  It  is  to  this  p«r- 
son  I  l>ow  my  {head  in  thanks  this  day.  W 
he  represents  ttte  image  of  this  nation,  an  tn- 
age  tliat  is  looked  to  for  strength  and  gnl'- 
ance  by  free  men  everywtiere. 

And  so  we  hive  prayed  together  tills  jW- 
We  have  reflected  on  ttiia  land  and  upon  tt* 
sacrifices  made  for  It.  »«ay  we  remember  » 
do  so  througti^ut  the  year,  at  moment*  ' 
crisis  as  well  aa  during  the  calm  of  a  hoU^- 
May  we  refiect  with  thanks  upon  that  wUk* 


Is  ours,  a  land,  a  pec^le,  a  faith  that  -^— ^t 
for  tbe  glory  of  mil  and  tbe  (reatneaa  of  Ood. 
Tills  is  our  eountzy,  we  are  the  rlrf  «infl»nts 
of  the  tired,  the  huddled  mnisos  yearning  to 
treathe  free,  we  are  tlie  once  homeless  who 
DOW  belong.  May  we  ever  remember  this  and 
eoDduct  our  lives  in  gratitude  for  this  great- 
•st  of  aU  gU  ta — a  land  of  freedom  and  hope — 
OUT  name  tbe  United  States  of  America. 
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How  Mmek  Proit  m  a  BuM  af  Cwa7 

EXTENSION  OF  REIiCAIiKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  KYL 


The  Derahwd  Pound  a  Wamuf  to  Us 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  L  SHRIVER 

or  KANSAS 

JK  THB  HOUSB  OP  BBPBKSENTATIVBS 

Wednesdair.  November  29, 1967 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  debated  the  1968  foreign  aid  wp- 
propriations  l^  2  weeks  ago  I  stated  that 
oar  Nation's  gold  stock  has  fallen  to  the 
kiwest  level  in  30  years,  $13  billion.  Of 
this  $13  billion.  $10.3  billion  I5  required 
for  commitments  to  our  Federal  Reserve 
note  currency  and  to  international  orga- 
nlaatlons  such  as  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  leaving  only  $2.7  billion 
available  to  honor  potential  foreign  de- 
mands for  $30  bllllcMi  in  UJ3.  gold.  At  the 
time  I  said  that  foreign  aid  has  added. 
iDd  continuet  to  add.  to  our  negative 
iialance  of  payments  and  this  was  rea- 
■OD  enough  for  drastic  cuts  In  the  AID 
program. 

Since  our  foreign  aid  debate  2  weeks 
•go,  there  have  been  significant  economic 
defvelopments,  including  the  devaluation 
of  the  pound  by  the  British  Oovemment, 
wtdch  help  drive  home  the  importance  of 
ttie  economy  action  taken  by  the  House 
in  foreign  aid  spending. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
ki  the  RkcoED,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  McPherson.  Kans., 
BtPtlnel  sounding  a  flscaal  warning 
worthy  of  our  attention.  The  editorial 
ftiDows: 

Tta    DSTALVED     PODN9     A     WaSNXNO     «0    TTS 

A  deTaluatton  of  a  nattoD's  enmncy  seri- 
«Mly  weakens  the  strength  at  that  aatlon 
B  international  trade,  to  put  it  mildly  and 
iteply.  Britain's  present  deraluatlon  of  the 
peond  reminds  us  at  the  Freneh  franc  and 
tts  Oerman  mark  when  they  were  devalued 
•  generation  ago. 

^totemational  trade  is  essential  to  aU  aa- 
tloM.  including  the  Umted  SUtsa.  When- 
^^^  •  nation's  trading  strength  is  weak- 
•jwl.  It  rapidly  affects  the  prosperity  at 
»s  whole  nation. 

Great  Britain  had  to  take  this  drastic  and 
jMprous  step  because  it  was  buying  more 
g""  other  coimtrles  than  it  oould  aeU  to 
»SBL  Those  nations  started  demanding  gold 
to  payment  Instead  of  pounds.  Great  Britain 
Manmnlag  oat  of  goM. 

There  is  the  warning  for  us.  For  yearn. 
«M>ks  to  billions  we  send  to  foreign  na- 
ws  each  year,  we  have  had  to  seU  gold. 
wdsy  our  gold  reserve  U  the  lowest  it  has 
■■■»  la  years  and  stUl  falling. 

Only  a  reduction  In  our  foralgn  give- 
w«n  can  st«»  the  gold  drain  before  «« 
■■o  must  devalue  our  dollar. 

Thto  warning  must  be  heeded  before  we 
gitotethe  extremely  desperate  situation  of 
"■•t  Britain  today. 


nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesdav.  November  29. 1967 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the 
general  economics  of  farming  are  so  mis- 
understood, I  am  Including  In  the  Rac- 
osD  an  article  from  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister, written  by  James  R.  McOuire: 
How  MtTCH  Pionr  nr  a  Bubbzl  op  Cobnt 
CkNTEBvnxi,  Iowa. — Ted  Harlwur's  com 
acreage  is  small  compared  to  the  com  acre- 
age on  most  farms,  but  this  year's  crop  pro- 
vides a  good  example  of  tbe  ocat-prloe 
squeeze  that  farmers  are  in. 

Harbour,  40,  a  biology  teacher  at  Center- 
ville  Community  College  here,  bas  S6  acres 
of  com  on  an  80-acre  farm  that  he  purctiased 
three  years  ago  for  $360  an  acre. 

So  far.  Harbour  has  only  barreetad  ao 
acres  of  the  crc^.  HaU  of  ttiia  was  sold  and 
the  other  half  was  stored  at  an  elevator  m 
the  hopes  of  gettmg  a  tiigher  price. 

Although  the  oom  sold  for  cash  Inought 
$1  per  bushel  ^wtiich  is  6  or  6  cents  more 
than  many  Iowa  farmers  liave  been  getting) , 
a  26-cent  discount  for  exoeas  moisture 
brought  this  down  to  75  cents.  After  sub- 
tracUng  6  cents  a  bushel  for  K«iiung  oasts 
and  10  cents  a  bushel  for  oocnt>ining  the 
crop.  Harbour  tiad  M  cents  a  bushel  left. 

Production  costs  paid  out  earlier  in  the 
season  amounted  to  3S  cents  a  buslxel.  leav- 
ing a  net  profit  of  34  cents  a  buahel. 

These  production  costs  are  iMsed  00  cus- 
tom rates  m  order  to  make  aUowaaoes  for 
Harlwur's  lal>or  and  the  depreciation  on  tils 
equipment.  For  the  30  acres  tiarvested,  ttiey 
include:  Plowing  $80,  disking  twice  $40.  tiar- 
rowlng  $30,  planting  $30,  seed  $64.40,  rental 
of  spraying  equipment  $30,  herbicide  $147.50, 
insurance  $30,  taxes  $100  and  fertilizer  $184. 
These  total  $706.90. 

Harbour  U  luckier  than  most  farmers  la 
this  area  l>ecause  he  harvested  100  bmhels 
per  acre — an  exceptionally  high  yield  in  Ap- 
panoose  County   this   year. 

If  he  had  harvested  only  50  bushels  per 
acre,  as  many  farmers  m  this  area  expect  to 
do,  and  if  he  had  sold  the  entire  producUon 
from  the  30  acres  at  the  same  price  and  dis- 
counts, he  would  tiave  liad  a  net  loss  of  $630. 
Harbour's  return  on  tils  investment,  of 
course,  depends  on  what  value  la  placed  on 
the  com  ground  Itself.  Obviously,  it  U  worth 
more  per  acre  ttian  the  63  acres  Uiat  Harlwur 
tias  in  pasture,  hay  and  lots.  H.  B.  Howell, 
extension  economist  at  Iowa  State  University 
said  iBst  week  that  $460  an  acre  would  t>e  a 
reasonable  value  to  place  on  this  vind  of 
com  ground. 

On  ttka  tiasls  of  this  estimate.  Harbour's 
return  on  tils  Investment  for  tlie  30  acres  Is 
about  8.S  per  cent.  If  he  tiad  harvested  oiUy 
80  bushels  per  acre  tils  return  would  be  only 
about  slght-tentlis  of  one  per  cent 

Harbour  is  not  In  the  feed  grain  program 
this  year  so  he  is  not  eligible  far  price  sup- 
ports on  Ills  crops. 

"As  far  as  the  com  placed  In  storage  la 
ooncemed,-  Harbour  said,  "it's  iost  a  gamble 
on  com  prices  from  now  on. 

"If  tt>e  prtce  goes  up,  ru  make  a  Uttls 
money.  If  it  goes  down  very  mtich,  I  oould 
lose  money." 

_  p',  addition  to  51  eents  a  bushel  spent  on 
production,  combining  and  hauUng  costs 
Harbour  tias  to  pay  5  cento  a  bushel  for  stor- 
age for  100  days,  8  cento  a  bosbel  for  drying 
and  he  must  count  on  7.7  cento  a  bushel 
^rlnkage,  bringing  costo  on  the  stored  com 
to  71 .7  eenta  a  buaheL 


Tliara  wm  be  a  storace  etaarga  of  la  eento 
a  boabel  per  montta  If  the  earn  la  kept  beyond 
the  100  days  and  there  wiU  be  an  addittonal 
6  osnta  a  bustiel  ^■'"'"nc  ebatge  If  Hsrbour 
•ells  ttis  com  to  someone  other  than  the 
elevator  that  is  storing  It. 

"I  ttilnk  this  lUustrates  the  plight  of  the 
farmer  and  tbe  risks  he  baa  to  take."  Harbour 
aald.  "Many  farmers  In  tbla  area  wlU  be  lucky 
to  get  half  the  yield  that  I  got  and  many  of 
them  are  certainly  going  to  get  mto  the  hole." 


McNamara's  Straacc   ProsMlwa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF* 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUlaiAIf  A 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  November  29, 1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strange 
promotion  of  Mr.  McNamara  frxim  the 
position  of  muzzier  of  our  military  to  the 
exalted  throne  of  the  World  Bank  Is  difB- 
cult  to  explain. 

He  was  a  dismal  failure  in  the  war  ef- 
fort— putting  dollars  before  lives.  Let  us 
hope  he  will  continue  his  so-called  econ- 
omy drives  and  completely  disarm  the 
World  Bank. 

But  ttie  American  people — those  moth- 
ers and  dads  who  pay  taxes  and  grieve 
from  the  loss  of  their  boys — wonder  why 
promote  him?  Why  not  dump  him  once 
and  for  all? 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  report 
for  November  28  and  their  editorial 
follow: 

AocxPTS  Orrxa  To  Bx  Chief  of  Woxu>  Baioc 

COKNAU.T,  Vano  Akomc  PoaSIBL,S  SuocBsaoas 
(By  Orr  KeUy) 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  IfeNamars  bM 
been  oifered  and  tias  accepted  a  new  Job- 
president  of  the  World  Bank. 

It  is  not  clear  jtist  when  McHamara  will 
leave  ttie  Pentagon,  but  it  is  expected  to  tie 
before  next  year's  prestdanUal  eampalgn 
Informed  sources  said. 

McNamara  was  selected  for  the  World 
Bank  position  by  President  Johnson  and 
formal  approval  of  the  nominatlaa  to  ex- 
pected aliorUy. 

Among  those  {Homlnently  manttoned  aa 
posatble  successors  as  defense  secretary  are 
Texas  Gov.  Jolm  Connally.  wlao  served  aa 
secretary  of  the  Navy  m  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration and  tias  long  t>een  a  p^Uifisl  ally 
of  President  Jolinson;  Cynu  Vanee,  who  was 
MeNamara's  deputy  until  last  June  SO  and 
Is  hlglily  regarded  by  the  President:  Paul 
Nltse,  former  secretary  of  tha  Navy  and 
Vance's  successor  as  MeNamara's  deputy  and 
Air  Force  Secretary  Harold  Blown. 

There  also  Is  speculation  tliat  Jolinson  will 
want  another  RepubUcan  for  ttie  Job. 
"NO  comcxNT" 
Spokesmen  for  tlie  Pentagon,  the  White 
House  and  the  World  Bank  all  declined  to 
comment  olllcialiy. 

In  previous  monttu,  reporto  tnat  McNa- 
mara would  leave  tiad  l>een  quielcly  denied. 

McNamara  has  served  for  nearly  seven 
years,  longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

He  would  succeed  World  Bank  President 
George  D.  Woods,  whose  5-year  term  sxpires 
Dec.  31.  But  Woods  has  agreed  to  stay  on  fcr 
up  to  one  year  so  it  la  uncertain  when  Mc- 
Hamara would  take  over. 

Tliere  are  IndloatiotM  tliat  an  aCort  was 
iMlng  made  to  keep  ttta  elMjIce  of  MoWsi 
a  secret  so  ttiat  tie  could  ""Mittnw  for 
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time  at  tbe  Pentagon  without  the  lUbllltlea 
of  being  a  lame-duck  aecretary. 

Tbe  choice  ot  McNamara  for  the  new  poet 
was  rerealed  Sunday  In  a  report  by  Fran- 
cisco Agulrre,  Waahington  correepoodent  for 
a  Spanish-language  new^Mper,  Dlarlo  Laa 
Americas,  and  on  Monday  In  a  dlspatoh  from 
John  Oraham,  Washington  correepondent 
for  the  Influential  London  Financial  Times. 

MODXKATIMC   JUTLTTElfCK 

Sources  at  the  Pentagon  emphasized  that 
McNamara's  departure  would  give  no  reason 
to  expect  a  change  in  n.8.  defense  i>ollcy  or 
In  the  conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

McNamara  has,  however,  exerted  a  moder- 
ating Influence  In  high-level  councils  of  the 
government. 

He  nas  firmly  opposed  those  advisers,  both 
military  and  clvlUan,  who  have  urged  an  ef- 
fort to  end  the  way  by  more  Intenatve  bomb- 
ing of  N«th  Vlertnam.  But  he  has  defended 
the  botnblng  as  an  Important  elonent  In  the 
conduct  ot  the  war,  which  he  belelvee  will 
have  to  be  won  eventually  on  the  ground  In 
South  Vietnam. 

McNamara  also  has  firmly  resisted  pressure 
to  go  ahead  with  a  MO  billion  antl-balUsUc 
missile  system  to  defeiMl  the  TTJS.  against 
Russian  attack  because  he  feds  such  a  sys- 
tem would  provide  no  real  defense  to  the 
country.  He  has,  however,  approved  the  co<n- 
struoUon  of  a  $6  bUllon  system  to  defend 
■gainst  a  aoiall-Bcale  Chinese  attack. 

It  Is  on.  iKmblng  p<^cy  and  the  anti- 
missile defense  that  McNamara  has  been 
most  obvloiusly  In  confilot  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  ot  Staff  and  other  military  leaders. 
But  his  relations  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  on 
most  Issues  reportedly  have  been  quit* 
amicably  despite  rumors  to  the  contrary. 

A    mUSTRATIOM 

The  defense  secretary  has  made  no  secret 
of  his  desire  to  leave  one  of  the  world's  most 
demanding  jobs,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has  become  a  major 
frustration  fcr  him. 

The  war  has  thwarted  two  of  the  major 
goals  McNamara  set  when  he  took  the  f>oet  at 
the  urging  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
January  IMl. 

He  wanted  to  bring  a  measure  of  order  to 
the  department,  building  the  nation's  mili- 
tary c^)«blUty  and  at  the  same  time  reduc- 
ing defense  costs.  And  he  wanted  to  make  a 
genuine  contribution  to  world  peace  by 
bringing  aboat  an  agreement  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  Bcrriet  Union  to  slow  down  or 
stop  the  arms  race. 

McNamara  has  brought  the  department 
under  the  most  firm  civilian  control  in  its 
history  and  has  intsituted  a  number  of  man- 
agement reforms  to  hold  down  costs. 

But  the  war  has  caused  a  steady  upward 
spiral  in  defense  expenditures. 

The  continuance  of  tbe  war  has  made  diffi- 
cult any  solid  moves  toward  mutual  efforts  by 
tbe  Soviet  TTnlon  and  tbe  TT-S.  toward  an  end 
to  the  arms  race. 

Mxw  salast:  $40,000 

McNamara  bad  Just  been  named  president 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  when  President  Ken- 
nedy asked  blm  to  give  up  an  assured  Income 
of  $3  mlUlon  to  take  over  the  post  at  the 
Defense  Department  which  now  pays  935,000 
a  year. 

In  his  new  post  as  head  of  the  World  Bank, 
McNamara  would  receive  an  annual  tax- 
free  income  of  940,000. 

THX    NOMHTATIOIT 

McNamara's  name  was  submitted  to  the 
World  Bank  with  Johnson's  approval.  The 
ao-member  executive  board  of  the  bank  Is 
reported  to  bave  met  In  secret  session  last 
weak  to  recalTe  tbe  nomination  of  McNa- 
mara. Informed  sources  said  another  meeting 
la  scheduled  for  tomorrow,  at  which  ap- 
prorml  "«<g*«*  be  complarted. 

AlthoQgh  tbe  ao  members  of  the  bank's 
ezecutlf*  board  bare  tba  rotes  to  Mleet  a 
president— who  has  always  been  an  Ameri- 


can bscause  of !  tbe  Isrge  VB.  contributions 
to  tbe  bank — 24  percent — all  107  members  of 
the  bank  must)  be  notlflert  of  the  appoint- 
ment before  it  4ecomese  formal. 

Premature  (dsclosure  of  the  nomination 
of  McNamara  <x>uld  cause  difficulty  because 
McNamara  Is,  in  the  eyes  ot  many,  a  symbol 
of  the  ir.S.  invdvement  In  Vietnam. 

If  McNamara  leaves  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  the  n^ar  future,  presimiably  there 
would  be  problems  of  transition  to  a  new 
leadership. 

It  Is  at  this  time  of  year  that  Pentagon 
budget  proposals  are  drawn  up  both  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  and  for  a  S-year  period. 

McNamara  has  made  It  a  custom  to  appear 

'  before  Congress  each  January  with  what  he 

calls  his  "Posttire  Statement"  in  which  he 

explains  in  great  detaU   his   plans   for  the 

coming  year  ai  d  the  succeeding  four  years. 

SXrCCKSSOBS 

When  he  wasiasked  about  reports  he  might 
succeed  McNaiaara,  Connally,  who  recently 
announced  he  Would  not  seek  re-election  as     do; 
"I  don't  think  I  would  be  of-  ^hi 
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McNamara  Is  ne  dove,  but  he  is  regarded 
as  the  last  human  barrier  within  the  govern- 
ment against  th«  harsh  and  drastic  steps 
recommended  by  the  generals  for  the  war  in 


governor,  said: 
fered  the  Job." 

When  Vance  left  the  department  at  mid- 
year, he  was  sutferlng  from  a  painful  back  in- 
jxiry  Incurred  In  his  school  days.  But  friends 
said  his  back]  had  Improved  considerably 
since  then.  He  has  twice  been  called  on  by  the 
president  for  special  assignments — durl&g 
tbe  Detroit  riots  last  siunmer  and  now  as  a 
mediator  in  the  Cyprus  dispute.' 

Vance,  whoes  relaxed,  easy-going  nature  la 
in  contrast  to  McNamara's  Intense  manner, 
was  a  close  associate  of  the  President  during 
his  days  in  the  Senate  and  probably  has  a 
more  Intmate  knowledge  than  anyone  else 
of  the  top-Ievd  workings  of  the  defense  de- 
partment. 

Second  to  him  In  a  grasp  of  the  intricacies 
of  the  Pentagon  is  Nltze,  who  has  served  for 
a  number  of  years  In  the  Pentagon  and  In  de- 
fense-related positions. 

Others  who  ^Ight  be  under  consideration 
as  successors  to  McNamara  are  McOeorge 
Bundy,  until  recently  a  key  White  House  ad- 
visor who  now  heads  the  Ford  Foundation; 
Walt  W.  Roetow,  the  President's  chief  foreign 
policy  advisor  who  has  had  an  Important 
vQlce  in  Vietnam  policy;  Robert  Anderson, 
former  secretary  of  the  treasury;  Charles 
Thornton,  president  of  Litton  Industries,  and 
Oen.  Maxwell  p.  Taylor,  former  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs. 

McNamara  Is  61.  He  was  bom  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  attended  tbe  UnlTersity  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  and  the  Harvard  Oraduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

During  World  War  n,  he  was  one  of  a  small 
group  of  young  ofllcers  who  helped  the  Air 
Force  establish  a  statistical  control  system 
to  control  Its  wartime  growth. 

He  went  to  work  for  Ford  in  1S46  and  be- 
came president  on  Nov.  9,  1960. 

In  the  Defense  Department,  he  has 
pushed  programs  to  break  down  discrimina- 
tion against  N4gro  servicemen,  to  train  serv- 
icemen for  civilian  Jobs  and  to  train  young 
meoiwho  woiild  otherwise  have  been  rejected 
fornnllltary  scvlce. 

In  two  recent  public  statements  he  has 
bitterly  criticised  those  who  argue  that  the 
country  canno|  afford  to  do  what  it  needs  to 
do  at  home  wfiile  the  Vietnam  war  Is  go- 
ing on.  I 

And  In  one  I  recent  speech  be  spoke  at 
length  about  the  problems  of  under-de- 
veloped nations.  This  is  an  area  the  World 
Bank  deals  in  extensively. 

HavW  thk  Hawks  Won? 
(By  Mary  McOrory) 

The  report  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  will  leave  the  Pentagon  to  take 
over  tbe  World  3ank  bas  shocked  and  shaken 
the  Capitol.  HIS  departure  would  be  consid- 
ered a  triumph  for  the  hawks  and  widely  in- 
terpreted as  a  Signal  that  all-out  escalation 
is  about  to  bMln. 


Vietnam. 

It  always  has  l>een  assumed  that  McNa- 
mara, who  partlc4>ated  in  every  decision  on 
Vietnam  since  he  Joined  the  Kennedy  cabi- 
net in  1961,  would  stay  on  until  the  war  was 
somehow  resolved^ 

But  lately  President  Johnson  has  been 
parading  his  military  as  his  closest  advisers, 
and  on  Nov.  17  at  the  White  House  he  omi- 
nously omitted  McNamara's  name  from  the 
list  of  those  he  consults  before  making  bis 
decisions  on  Vietnam. 

crrtES  lax  his  xirrxaxsT 
Johnson  prised  his  brilliant  secretary  of 
defense  as  highly  as  did  John  F.  Kennedy, 
who  considered  KfcNamara  the  supreme  find 
of  his  cabinet.  Now,  however,  Johnson  appar- 
ently has  grown  impatient  of  McNamara's 
advocacy  of  restraint  and  Is  ready  to  risk  the 
lltlcal  implications  of  his  removal  from 
the  Pentagon. 


llie  circumstances  argue  that  McNamara^ 
transfer  from  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
the  World  Bank  Is  not  his  own  idea.  HU 
Interests  lie  In  Atnerican  dties.  In  the  im- 
provement of  raoe  relations  and  other  hu. 
manlst  endeavors,  The  World  Bank  Is  hardly 
a  challenge  for  ids  prodigious  talenU.  It  U 
not  even  a  graceful  exit  for  a  man  who  prides 
himself  on  social  vision. 

McNamara's  fall  from  presidential  favor 
seems  to  have  begun  with  his  .successful 
oppoettion,  early  last  siinuner,  to  an  IncresM 
In  the  number  df  TJJ3.  troops  in  Vietnam, 
estimated  variously  as  from  100,000  to  200,000 
men.  On  his  rettim  from  Vietnam,  he  also 
made  sharp  comnlents  about  tbe  deployment 
of  troops,  an  Imdlied  criticism  of  Oen.  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland's  tactics,  which  he 
was  later  at  pains  to  deny, 

THX    fTGHT    WAS  LOST 

He  had,  until  men,  played  with  ImpuDitr 
his  role  of  loyal]  and  lonely  dissenter.  He 
made  public  statements  and  speeches  In 
which  he,  unlike'  other  cabinet  officers,  en- 
couraged protest.Thls  was  taken  to  mean 
that  public  clam<ir  strengthened  his  position 
in  the  war  councils  and  gave  him  a  stronger 
hand   against  the   generals. 

McNamara's  proudest  achievement  as  sec- 
retary was  his  absolute  mastery  of  the  mili- 
tary. But  that  was  destroyed  in  August  when 
he  lost  the  fight  over  expanded  bombing 
targets.  I 

Called  before  tl^e  Senate  Preparedness  sub. 
coDomittee.  he  repeated  his  claim  that  wider 
bombing  woxild  not  end  the  war.  President 
Johnson  sent  Adm.  XHyssee  S.  Sharp,  the 
commander  of  VS.  forces  in  the  Pacific,  to 
Capitol  HUI  with  a  new  list  of  approved 
targets  in  his  pocf  et. 

News  of  McNamara's  removal  has  coincided 
with  conunents  by  Westmoreland  on  the 
"threat"  of  enemy  camps  and  supply  routes 
in  Cambodia.  This  has  been  interpreted  ai 
the  overture  tor  noeslble  action  against  Cam- 
bodia. McNamara,  it  Is  said,  once  again  dis- 
sented. I 

The  President  is  increasingly  desperate  to 
end  tbe  war  wbUb  has  cost  him  popularity 
and  prestige  and  a  split  in  bis  party.  Mc- 
Namara's removal  wo\ild  presumably  make 
a  decision  to  Intensify  and  hopefully  end 
the  war  in  1968  i  inanlmous  within  the  gov- 
ernment. 

WHTT 

The  question  r<  mains  why,  McNamara,  bis 
credentials  gone  the  argument  lost,  did 
not  resign  on  pri  iclple  and  take  his  case  to 
the  public.  Prespmably  he  has  stayed  on 
through  repeated  escalations  because  he  felt 
his  presence  was  mitigating  force.  He  bas  In- 
timated to  bis  friends  that  bis  replacement 
could  be  putty  tn  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  are  now  so  plainly  la 
the  ascendancy,   \ 

But  his  acceptance  of  tbe  World  Bank  poit 
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aot  only  takes  bhn  out  of  the  mainstream 
of  aaUooal  activity.  It  guarantees  bU  sUenoe 
dtiiing  the  election  campaign.  Ooremment 
bankers  do  not  speak  out  against  national 
policy  from  the  international  eountlng- 
IKnises. 

It  would  be  a  c\irlous  finale  for  a  man  wbo 
once  brought  the  generals  to  their  knees  and 
kept  c(Higressional  oonunlttees  at  bay  with 
his  superior  Information. 

HU  departure  mi^t  bring  a  certain  Im- 
aedlate  calm  to  the  inner  councils  of  gov- 
wmnent.  It  seems  certain  to  set  off  a  new 
itorm  In  the  country. 


Speech  by  U.S.  Seutor  Joseph  M.  Mon- 
tsya.  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  to 
Stadenb  of  Inter-Americaa  Defease 
CoUefe,  NoTcmbcr  9, 1967 

EZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

or  Kxw  ifxxico 

a  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  November  29. 1967 

Mr.  WALXJER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wovanber  9,  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  f  rcMn  New  Mexico,  the  Honorable 
Joseph  M.  Montota,  addressed  thii^ 
year's  class  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
fone  College.  As  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  no  doubt  aware,  each  year  the 
Latin  American  countries  are  Invited  to 
■nd  their  brightest  young  military 
ffltods  to  this  college  headquartered  at 
Fbrt  McNalr.  This  year's  class  Includes 
entstandlng  young  men  from  15  of  our 
Win  American  neighbors,  and  I  know 
d  00  person  better  qualified  to  address 
ndi  an  audience  than  Senator  Mohtota. 
at  ability  to  give  this  speech  in  both 
tttOUh  and  Danish  was  prima  fade 
proof  to  those  In  attendance  that  we 
here  In  America  share  much  more  with 
Vbma  than  simply  being  members  of  tbe 
Western  Heml^here. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  call  his  remarks  to  the  attenti(m  of 
nr  colleagues  because  I  think  the  course 
he  bas  mapped  for  these  future  leaders 
li  one  which  must  be  followed  by  them 
•Bd  supported  by  the  American  people  If 
oar  hemisphere  Is  to  continue  its  Joint 
imvress  and  understanding. 

I  Include  Senator  Montota's  remarks 
it  this  point  in  the  Api>endix  of  the 
Bbooks: 

What  thk  Putdbb  Wnx  DEMaitD  or  You 
(^••ch  by  VS.  Senator  Jossph  M.  Montota, 
Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  to  students  ot 
ater-Amerlcan  Defense  College,  Washing- 
ton. DC,  November  0,  1867) 
Qeneral   Heiu7,    General    Oarda.   Oeneral 
"■™a,  my  friends,  a  reTW«d  American  and 
■*>«•  friend  of  Latin  America  once  said: 
««prlc«  of  liberty  la  eternal  TlgHance." 
Ihomas  Jefferson  was  no  lover  of  war  or 
■«e»«r  in  everlasting  conflict.  He  was  aware 
■we  realities  of  International  Ufe.  He  knew 
»««a  progress   is   never   fart  enough   tot 
•■■».  and  there  were  those  who  wotUd  de- 
■■jrfreedom  and  injure  liberty  in  order  to 
•7™  t'lelr  Idea  of  a  better  world. 

8»  knew  these  men  often  masqueraded  be- 
«  Slogans  Of  Uberty  in  ocder  to  Impoae 
5~*  «*herB  a  rule  of  tyranny.  80  be  wamad 
weptast  such  men. 

B*  ipoke  Of  a  need  for  TlgUaooe  if  we  are 


to  protect  and  retain  for  all  men  the  predoas 
rt^ts  BO  many  bav«  struggled  for.  In  our 
western  hemisphere,  we  haws  learned  pain- 
fully bow  predons  our  zlgbts  are. 

Kvery  nation  in  this  beml^here  has  had 
to  fight,  often  bloodily,  to  be  free.  Each  na- 
tion, once  free,  has  had  to  defend  its  nation- 
hood against  aggressors  from  without  who 
have  sought  to  enslave  them. 

We  have  been  successful  up  to  now  In  re- 
pelling these  challenges  from  abroad. 

We  have  been  etemaUy  vigilant  in  defense 
of  our  resijectlve  nationhoods. 

Each  nation  of  our  hemisphere  has  also 
been  successftil  in  repelling  threats  confront- 
ing them  from  within.  There  are  always  ele- 
ments within  society  that  seek  power  for 
themselves  rather  than  orderly  progress  for 

Our  era  has  seen  a  new  ideology  conftont 
us  from  without  and  challenge  us  from 
within.  It  seeks  to  take  advantage  of  every 
geographical  feature  or  pollUcal  mistake  on 
our  part. 

It  cleverly  seeks  to  exploit  internal  turmoU 
and  dissatisfaction  among  our  populations. 
While  national  governments  devote  in- 
creasing  efforts  and  resources  to  peaceful 
internal  progress,  these  disrupters  seek  to 
defeat  progress,  even  if  It  means  hurting  the 
prospects  of  those  most  In  need. 

They  are  willing  to  see  the  underprivileged 
suffer  even  more,  rather  than  allow  demo- 
cratic regimes  time  to  bring  about  reforms. 
Seekers  and  fomentors  of  vlcdent  revolu- 
tion, bloodshed  and  destruction,  they  thrive 
on  hate  and  arousing  of  passions.  They  are 
not  interested  In  building,  as  democratic 
regimes  are.  They  have  no  vocabulary  tliat 
includes  roads,  schools,  hygiene,  trade  and 
honest  international  dealing. 

They  pay  Up  service  to  these  Ideals  and 
goals,  speaking  of  them  to  disadvantaged 
people.  But  they  have  In  mind  only  power, 
war  and  aggrandisement.  It  Is  up  to  us  to 
defeat  theh-  ptirposes,  and  to  frustrate  their 
schemes  and  ambitions.  It  devolves  upon  us 
to  bare  our  breasts  to  their  challenge.  We 
dare  not  fall.  Slavery  for  generations  to  fel- 
low Is  the  cost  if  we  do  not  succeed. 

R»e  men  and  progressive  regimes  must, 
therefore,  prepare  themselves  for  any  chal- 
lenge. A  call  to  struggle  may  come  at  any 
time,  as  recent  events  have  shown. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  we  must  speak  of 
force  and  be  ready  to  meet  might  with  might 
But  it  Is  eesential  to  tbe  futrire  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

Pldel  Castro  has  drawn  us  a  graphic  pic- 
ture o*  what  awaits  tboae  who  fan  prey  to 
such  men.  See  how  free  Cuba  1st  Note  bow 
fat  the  Cuban  people  grow  on  one  egg  a 
month!  Watch  how  much  they  enjoy  the 
Russian  military  presence  among  them !  Mark 
bow  free  their  press  isl  Observe  the  Uberty 
they  enjoy  under  Pldel  I 

Fteedom-lOTlng  men  never  take  up  a  sword 
gladly.  But  every  time  a  tyrant  or  potential 
tyrant  bas  seized  the  sword  of  enslavement 
and  sought  to  bend  others  to  his  will,  an- 
other has  taken  up  the  shield  of  Ulierty  and 
interpoeed  It  between  him  and  his  victim. 
That  is  your  duty,  responsiblUty  and  perma- 
nent ,taA. 

Intelligent,  politically  knowledgeable  and 
progressive  military  men  are  what  nations 
of  our  hemisphere  must  have.  A  blind  obeyer 
of  orders  Is  not  enou^.  A  political  profes- 
sional lacking  military  knowledge  who  la 
not  master  of  his  craft  U  Inadequate. 

Modem  mUltary  professionals  in  our  hemi- 
sphere must  be  tacticians  and  skUlful  lead- 
ers. But  they  must  also  be  students  of  tbe 
history  0*  their  countries  and  our  bemlspbere. 
They  must  possess  understanding  ot  new 
currents  moving  In  Latin  America.  They 
must  exercise  rmtn  passion  for  and  nnder- 
standlng  of  yearnings  and  needs  ot  their 
eountryzaen.  Tours  U  therefore  •  doubl* 
task. 

Provide  security,  but  poaseas  understand- 
ing. Be  able  to  defend,  but  be  every  ready  to 
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Instruct.  Stand  firm,  yet  be  versatile.  Bet  ex- 
amples but  never  lose  sight  of  your  prime 


Be  nation-builders  as  well  as  nation-de- 
fenders. 

The  Pldel  Castros  are  waiting  and  hoping 
for  you  to  fal>.  Like  so  many  vultures  they 
await  an  opportunity. 

As  I  look  at  this  group,  I  have  a  feeling  they 
will  wait  in  vain.  Tou  impress  me  as  a  new, 
progressive  breed. 

Everywhere  change  is  on  the  march.  It 
need  not  be  change  that  levels  dties  and 
decimates  populations.  Latin  America's  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  these  rising  expectations. 
They  ask  to  share  in  them. 

Tour  conttnent  bursts  with  vitality,  re- 
sources and  eager  hands.  Nations  are  emerg- 
ing one  after  the  other  into  a  new  age. 

They  require  talents.  Ideas  and  leadership 
men  like  you  can  and  must  provide.  We  look 
to  you  with  hope  and  a  desire  to  help.  No 
reasonable  request  by  progressive  men  would 
be  rejected  unthinkingly. 

We  take  pride  in  your  progress  and  suffer 
if  you  sxistaln  temporary  setbacks.  We  share 
your  asplraUons  for  a  Ijetter  life  for  all  under 
the  umbrella  of  democratic  institutions. 

We  have  created  a  new  world  together  We 
have  suffered  together  and  glared  at  one 
another  across  our  borders.  Now  we  must 
stand  united  In  the  front  ranks  of  freedom, 
determined  to  make  our  new  world  the  l>est 
of  all  possible  worlds.  This  we  shaU  do  with- 
out  tbe  lash  of  enslavement  or  the  sword  of 
dictatorship. 

Tour  behavior  and  accMnpllshments  will 
be  a  foundation  to  build  and  Uve  on.  It  is  my 
h<^>e,  as  I  know  It  Is  yours,  that  our  namee 
will  bt  praised  rather  than  cursed.  Let  us  get 
to  work,  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  free  men  in  free  countries,  staatKelinc 
towards  attainable  goals. 


Ukrainian  AnuTersaries 

ETTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  HXW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

TueMday,  November  21, 1997 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  l^jenker.  this  year 
the  Ukrainian  Oonununlty  of  Oreater 
Buffalo.  N.Y.,  under  the  audioes  of  the 
Buffalo  chapter  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee,  observed  a  double 
anniversary— the  50th  of  the  Ukrainian 
liberation  struggle,  and  the  25th  of  the 
creati<Hi  of  the  UPA— Ukrainian  Free- 
dom Army. 

The  objective  of  this  observance  by 
the  Ukrainian  communities  is  threefold: 

First,  to  give  manifest  expression  of 
their  strong  Ues  with  their  Un  in  the 
Ukraine  who  are  oppressed  by  the  Rus- 
sian occupants,  and  with  their  national 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

Second,  to  publicly  take  a  stand  sup- 
porting stability,  strength,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  and  our  Government 
in  all  Just  endeavors  to  guarantee  the 
right  for  freedom.  J\istlce.  and  national 
Independence  for  all  pet^le  and  nations 
in  the  world. 

Third,  this  is  meant  as  a  Ukrainian- 
American  manifestation  against  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Russian  Communist 
imperial  system. 

The  week-long  double  anniversary  ob- 
servance began  with  a  Freed<»n  Pfestival 
on  Saturday,  November  25,  at  Buffalo's 
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Klftlnhana  Music  Hall.  Mrs.  Iiyna  Law- 
rlwska  was  the  toastmaster.  and  Dr. 
Nestor  Procyk,  chairman  of  the  observ- 
ance committee,  greeted  the  enthusiajBtic 
tratheilDg  at  the  festival 

with  permission.  I  wish  to  Include  Dr. 
Procyk's  Introductory  remarks  and  a 
copy  Off  the  Freedom  Festival  program 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

RXMARXS   BT   D>.   PbOCT^ 

I  am  honored  and  privileged  toVwlfiOlM 
you,  on  bebalf  of  o\ir  "Freedom  for  Ukraine" 
Week  Obeservance  Committee  to  this  open- 
ing program  of  the  week-long  otwervance  In 
tribute  to  tbe  Ukrainian  people  on  the  50th 
Anniversary  of  Ukraine's  struggle  for  liber- 
ation and  26th  Anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian 
Freedom  Army — XJ  J».A. 

Shakespeare  once  said:  "While  you  live. 
teU  truth  and  shame  the  devil".  The  truth 
of  Ukraine  has  been  told  again  and  again, 
and  must  be  repeated  till  the  chains  will' 
fall  and  Ukraine  will  )oln  the  family  of  free 
nations.  For  the  past  fifty  years,  the  struggle 
to  attain  sovereign  nationhood  was  marked 
by  s\illerlng,  martyrdom  and  sacrifices.  Fifty 
years  of  dedication  in  the  service  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation  has  claimed  millions  of 
nameless  victims.  Not  only  the  great  In 
spirit  were  willing  to  pay  the  utmoet  sacri- 
fice, hut  also  the  bumble  nameless  masses 
willingly  gave  their  lives  In  their  effort  to 
achieve  the  ultimate  of  a  people — a  sovereign 
and  independent  life. 

A  haU  a  century  of  dire  optwesslon  from 
the  heavy  hands  of  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist rulers  has  taken  its  toll — the  infamous 
symbol  of  their  "progress". 

Tbe  tide,  however,  is  slowly  but  sxirely  turn- 
ing. The  s\irge  toward  Independent  national 
lUe  oould  not  be  stemmed  by  modern  and  no 
matter  how  efficient  suppression.  Tet,  neither 
Jails,  deprivation,  hunger  or  Siberian  exile 
could  permanently  eztlngvilsh  the  steady 
Ukrainian  flame  for  freedom.  It  is  to  this 
magnificent  spirit  that  we  are  dedicating  the 
evening  of  Ukrainian  music,  songs  emd  dance 
tonight.  This  musical  tribute  to  the  undy- 
ing spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  Nation  Is  a  token 
of  our  support  In  their  rightful  quest  for 
liberation.  Tonight  we  pay  hcnnage  to  a 
a  sturdy  people  who  created  a  valiant  Free- 
dom Army — UFA,  a  people  who  refuse  to 
bend  to  the  Russian  despot  and  steadfastly 
adhere  to  their  own  image  of  a  deeply 
Christian  people. 

Ood  and  Country  Is  the  rallying  call  and 
m  the  name  of  this  everlasting  truth — we 
shall  prevail! 

Frxxdom  Festival,  Satuhdat,  November  25, 
1967 — 6:30  P.M.,  Kx-ewhans  Mtrsic  Hall 

I 

1.  Introductory  Remarks:  Or.  Nestor  Pro- 
cyk,  Chairman,  Observance  Committee. 

3.  American  and  Ukrainian  National  An- 
thems— Choir  "Dnlpro"  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

3.  "Counting  Days  and  Nights  in  Confine- 
ment"— ^Muslc  by  D.  Slchynsky — Choir 
"Dnlpro". 

4.  Openmg  Remarks:  Hon.  Thaddetis  J. 
Duiskl,  United  States  Congressman. 

5.  Piano  Solo  by  Claudia  Hoca:  a.  "Balda," 
O.  26  Ukrainian  Fantasy,  by  A.  Karalls;  b. 
Prelude  in  F-Sharp,  by  W.  Barvlnsky;  c.  In- 
termezzo in  D-Mlnor,  by  N.  Nyzbanklvsky; 
d.  Prelude  m  B-Minor,  O.  7,  No.  2,  by  !•. 
Revutsky. 

6.  Women's  Choir  "Dnlpro"  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio:  a.  "Evening  Song,"  Music  by  Stetsenko; 

b.  "O,  Don't  Wink  Otrls."  Music  by  B.  Kosak;  - 

c.  "Kiev,  O,  Mine,"  Music  by  I.  Shamo. 

7.  "Hutsulka" — Ukrainian  Folk  Dance, 
Performed  by  "Verkowyna",  TTkrainian  Touth 
Association  Dancers  from  Toronto. 

8  <4|ale  Choir  "Burlaky"  from  Buffalo,  New 
Ywk:  a.  'Xefs  Sing  Together,  Brothers," 
Music  by  S.  Worobkewycs;   b.  "The  Carpa- 
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thlans,"  Music  by  I.  Sbamo,  arranged  by  M. 
Hrynyschyn;  c.  "I  WIU  Never  Dance  Again," 
Music  by  O.  Kyshankivsky. 

Intirmiasion — 10  minute$ 


Jovember  29,  1967 


9.  Male  Chdlr  "Dnlpro":  a.  "Hetmans,  Het- 
mans."  excerpt  from  "Haydamaky,"  by  T. 
Schevchenko,  Music  by  M.  Lysenko,  arranged 
by  K.  Sadowsky;  b.  Medley  of  Ukrainian  Free- 
dom Army  Songs,  arranged  by  E.  Sadowsky; 
c.  "My  Ukraine, "  Music  by  E.  Sadowsky. 

10.  "Hopak** — Ukrainian  Folk  Dance,  per- 
formed by  "Verkowyna". 

11.  Mixed  Choir.  "Dnlpro":  a.  "On  the 
Dnlpro  River"  Music  by  M.  Dremluha;  b.  "O, 
Sheep,  My  Sheep,"  Music  by  M.  Hrynyschyn; 
c.  "Evening  Hist,"  from  the  Opera,  "Uto- 
plena,"  by  M.  iysenko. 

Program  Announcer:  I.  Lawriwsky;  Stage 
Decorations:  M.  Boraczok;  "Dnlpro":  Direc- 
tor of  Choir— p.  O.  Stulowsky;  "Burlaky":  Di- 
rector of  Cho)t< — T.  Lawriwsky;  Soloists  "Dnl- 
pro"^:  "t.  Orjschkewycz,  R.  Kassaraba,  N. 
Jakymcow,  O.  Kondratenko;  SoloUts,  "Bur- 
laky": T.  Pryichlak.  R.  ao!ko,  M.  Stasluk.  L 


Matwljlszyn 
"Verchowyna 


Director  of  Dancing  Ensemble 
Y.  Klim. 


It  was  mj    privilege  to  participate  in 
this    openlni ;    observance,    and    my   re- 
marks f ollov  : 
Remarks  by  Representative  i".  J.  Dttlski 

Mr.  Chairn  lan,  members  of  the  Buffalo 
Chapter  of  th  b  Ukrainian  Congress  Cotmnlt- 
tee  of  Amerl  ca,  distinguished  guests,  and 
friends. 

To  say  I  az  i  glad  to  be  here  this  evening 
at  the  openli  g  of  your  double  anniversary 
observance  w<  uld  be  a  gross  understatement. 
It  is  always  h  distinct  pleasure  to  be  with 
a  group  such  as  this,  but  it  is  even  more  so 
today  becaus^  of  the  occasion  for  this  ob- 
servance— the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  Liberation  struggle,  and  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  UFA  (the 
Ukrainian  Freedom  Army) . 

I  commend;  you  for  arranging  this  week- 
long  observanjce  in  our  community  to  focus 
attention  on  the  plight  of  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  tha  Ukraine.  It  also  serves  to  em- 
phasize our  country's  awareness  of  the  con- 
tinued national  aspirations  of  these  peoples 
for  freedom  and  Independence.  We  need  to 
let  tbe  world  know  that  we  wUl  not  waver 
one  bit  m  oitr  endeavors  to  guarantee  the 
right  for  freedom.  Justice,  and  national  In- 
dependence, fpr  all  peoples  and  all  nations 
of  the  world.  : 

During  the'  ninth  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  last  July,  our  City  of  Buffalo 
fittingly  commemorated  the  subjugation  of 
the  countries;  of  Eastern  Europe  and  else- 
where in  the  World. 

The  expansion  and  Increased  fervor  of 
these  observaiices  Is  Indeed  encouraging,  but 
we  must  nonetheless  be  concerned  that  the 
plight  of  the  Captive  nations  of  the  world  Is 
always  before; us  and  that  we  must  look  for 
solutions  to  ihelr  problems.  It  sho\ild  be 
indelibly  clea^  that  we  are  not  Just  con- 
cerned during  Captive  Nations  Week,  but 
that  we  are  c<>ntmually  dedicated  to  asslst- 
mg  them  m  regaining  their  freedom. 

And  this  is, what  you  are  domg  here  this 
week.  I 

The  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  Revolution  Is  not  the  only  "60th". 
Free  Ukrainians,  and  many  other  non-Rus- 
sians will  be  Observing  60th  annlversarle*  of 
Independence  and  freedom,  which  Soviet 
Russian  Impetlo-colonlalism  snuffed  out. 

Their  free  voices  will  be  raised  in  behalf  of 
captive  Ukrainians  and  the  other  captive 
non-Russian  nations  m  the  UjBjSJI. — ^yes, 
equally,  and  also  in  behalf  of  the  freedom 
and  open  oppArtumtlea  ot  tfaa  long  enslaved 
Russian  natlo]  i  Itself. 

In  every  sei  s«,  this  <»comliig  period  is  a 
real  occasion  1  or  us  to  make  a  special  effort 
to  obtain   au^iority  to  establish  a  ^>eclal 


House  CoDunit^ee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
Early  in  this  session  of  Congress  I  again  spon- 
sored a  resolution  to  establish  such  a  Ooq. 
mlttee.  | 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  would  be  a  oon- 
structlve  first  step  In  brlngmg  freedom  to 
these  unfc«'tunate  people.  Such  a  Oonunlttee 
would  symbolize  our  free  answer  to  the  basic 
fraudulence  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Rev- 
olution and  the  real  tragedy  of  this  50tli 
anniversary  of  ^t  deceptive  revolution,  it 
would  also  pay  jshimng  tribute  to  the  non- 
Russian  "SOtbs'f,  for  the  non-Russian  rev- 
olutions m  the  years  of  1917-23  were  of  ths 
same  essence  add  nature  as  our  own  Amer-  , 
lean  Revolution!  nearly  300  years  ago. 

Let  me  give  fo\x  renewed  assurance  that 
I  will  continue  to  press  our  leadership  in  th« 
House,  for  positive  action  on  legislation  to 
create  this  special  House  committee.  Sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  are  Join- 
ing me  in  this  elfort. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  support  of  tbs 
Ukraiman  Congress  Committee.  It  U  heart- 
warming to  see  the  efforts  being  made  by 
your  Chapter  hfere  as  weU  as  elsewhere  in 
our  country. 

Yours  is  a  coiltlnuing  concern  for  the  op- 
pressed In  your  homeland.  It  is  also  a  re- 
flection of  the  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  every  endeavor  aimed  at  guarantee- 
ing the  right  of  freedom  and  national  in- 
dependence for  all  people. 

I  also  inclixie  below  a  copy  of  the 
schedule  of  activities  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week  of  this  double  anniversaiy 
observance,  along  with  a  copy  of  the 
proclamation  issued  by  the  mayor  of  tbe 
city  of  BufTaloy  the  Honorable  Prank  A. 
Sedita: 

Opening  or  Exhi  bwtok — ^Liberation  Struogls 
3r  Ukxaine 

NOVEMBEI     2S,        967,     3:00     PJI..     UKRAINIAIC 


November  29,  1967 
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Address:   Hon 


asUB  "OMIFKO" 


Henry  P.  Smith,  m.  Con- 


gressman of  th«  40th  DUtrlct;  The  Exhibi- 
tion Open  DaUy  During  the  Week;  Arrange- 
ments: Mr.  Marian  Boracht^  Artist. 

NOV^KBEB     S9,    1967 

Meet  With  The  Ukrainian  Students  of  tb< 
Norton  Conference  Theatre.  SUNYAB;  Con- 
temporary Ukraiman  Uterary  Trends  Under 
Soviet  Rtissia,  Resumes — Poetry — ^Transla- 
tions. 

DEOEMBnt    a,     1967 

Buffalo  Athletic  Club,  69  Delaware  Ave,- 
Dinner  Banquet;  Speakers:  Hon.  YaroslsT 
Stetzko,  former  Prime  Minister  of  Ukraine, 
President,  Antl-Bolshevlk  Bloc  of  Nations; 
Hon.  Dr.  Edward  M.  O'Connor,  Former  Hlgb 
Commissioner  for  Displaced  Persons. 

Featuring  Fetoale  Quartet:  Verkhovyns, 
Toronto,  Canadt;  Recitation:  Miss  Renats 
Wolynec;  Mastei*  of  Ceremomes:  Mr.  Andrew 
Dlakun,  Atty. 

DEdEMBEB     3,     1967 

Ukrainian  Home  Dnlpro:  Festive  Program 
Concluding  Observance  Week  In  Tribute  to 
Ukrame  and  Her  People. 

Speakers:  Waayl  Potlshko,  Member  of  the 
Ukraiman  Central  Rada;  Lev  Futala,  Coin- 
mander  of  Ukrainian  Freedom  Army — UPA; 
Presentation  of  Ukraiman  War  Veterans; 
Ukraiman  Youth  participating  In  the  artistic 
part  of  the  program. 

iVoCtAMATION 

Whereas,  the  jiear  1967  marks  fifty  years  of 
continuous  struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  {>eopl« 
for  their  national  Independence  and  against 
Ootnmunlst  Russian  occupation  and  Digres- 
sion of  their  land;  and 

Whereas.  thl«  half-century-long  flgttt 
kgalnet  the  fraudulent  Russian  Communist 
ZtoTolutlon  brought  millions  of  victims  to  tlic 
oause  of  f  reedoin;  and 


Whereas,  during  Wbrld  War  II.  while  In  tlje 
throes  of  two  giants,  Nazi-Oermany  and 
Communist  Russia,  the  Ukrainian  pec^le 
arose  again  and  created  the  Ukrainian  Free- 
dom Army — UPA  with  the  ultimate  aim  to  re- 
gain long  sought  freedom  from  the  two  ad- 
Tcrsarles:    and 

Whereas,  these  two  anniversaries — the  50th 
Ukrainian  struggle  for  national  mdependence 
and  the  25th  of  the  cre&tlon  of  the  UPA 
Army  constitute  milestones  In  the  history  of 
Bianklnd's  eternal  quest  for  freedom  and 
human  dignity, 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Frank  A.  Sedita,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Buffalo,  do  hereby  proclam  this 
week  of  November  26  to  December  3.  1967  as 
"Freedom  for  Ukraine  Week",  and  urge  all 
people  of  greater  Buffalo  Metropolitan  Area 
to  pause  and  pcu-tlclpate  In  the  activities 
planned  to  pay  tribute  to  the  TTkrainian  na- 
tion's struggle  for  freedom  and  national 
sovereignty. 

Frank  A.  ScnrrA, 
Mayor  of  Buffalo. 


Mr.  President:    From  Mrs.  Dale  Clinton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP   CAUPOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday.  November  29, 1967 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
tbe  pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
moet  provocative  and  stimulating  letter 
from  Mrs.  Dale  Clinton  to  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Chilton,  an  antipoverty  aide  in 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  writes  in  a  clear,  con- 
dse,  and  knowledgeable  manner  as  a 
practical  expert  on  Negro  slum-ghetto 
living.  She  exhibits  the  strengths  that 
mi^e  some  people  noble  despite  their 
environment. 

I  agree  with  Mrs.  Opal  C.  Jones,  the. 
project  director  of  the  neighborhood 
•dult  participation  project,  under  whose 
tDQ}lratlon  I  am  confident  Mrs.  Clinton 
has  emerged  as  a  truly  great  and  Inspired 
new  leader,  that  this  woman  "Identifies 
the  problons  and  sharpens  the  Issues  as 
ttiey  are  in  the  real  world  where  we  all 
Hve." 

Again,  if  Mrs.  Clinton's  letter  fails  to 
give  the  missing  link  or  solution  to  the 
Iffoblems  that  she  describes,  it  at  least 
challenges  this  Congress  to  halt  in  its 
retreat  from  the  war  on  povefty  before 
it  Is  too  late. 

To  me,  "it  seems  that  Mrs.  Clinton  is 
•aylng  something  that  all  of  us  should 
bear  and  understand;  and  unless  we  do, 
I  am  afraid  there  will  be  a  lot  more 
Woodshed. 

The  letter  follows: 

Long  Beach,  Calif., 

September  16, 1967. 

Th«  PKESIDBNT  of  THE  UNTrXD  STATES, 

Huhington,  D.C. 

Mr.  PsEsmENT:  As  I  sit  at  my  desk  at  work, 
1  eannot  help  but  think  of  the  txirmoll  that 
tbeee  our  XTnited  States  of  America  are  in. 
In  my  thinking,  somehow  the  thought  of  a 
psrable  came  to  my  mind.  We  have  a  terrible 
rtomach  ache.  How  can  we  smUe  InternaUy? 
we  ore  In  hell  and  are  trying  to  smile  ex- 
Jwnally.  We  are  trying  to  win  a  war  In  Viet 
Jsm  and  wars  in  the  streets  of  the  Umted 
States.  How  can  we  demand  or  command 
Mkdership  over  the  world?  We  cannot  lead 
"'wn  behind. 


Mji  name  Is  Dale  Clinton.  I  was  bom  in 
Mississippi  and  raised  \n  Chicago,  Illinois 
in  the  streets  of  tbe  ghetto  like  most  ghetto 
Negroes.  I  now  live  In  Long  Beach,  California. 
I  have  five  children  and  no  husband.  I  am 
writing  this  letter  because  I  want  you  to 
know  that  some  good  has  come  of  tbe  poverty 
program  that  most  people  do  not  know  about. 
There  have  been  some  things  done,  and  I 
know  there  will  be  many  more. 

Mr.  President,  being  a  grassroot  Negro  from 
the  Inner  city,  having  worked  In  the  poverty 
program  with  people  like  myself,  and  having 
come  in  contact  with  other  people  of  all 
levels  because  of  the  poverty  program,  I  want 
to  express  my  feelings  and  my  thanks  for 
what  has  been  done  by  you  and  others  who 
had  a  mind  and  the  insight  to  organize  the 
poverty  program.  I  want  to  express  my  hope 
for  what  may  come  in  the  future. 

In  Chicago,  nilnols,  I  attended  Wendell 
Pmillps  High  School  and  graduated,  not  with 
honors.  Just  graduated.  I  lived  In  a  neighbor- 
hood where  there  were  gangs.  There  were 
many  liquor  stores  and  churches  Just  like 
it  Is  today.  I  lived  In  a  kitchenette  apart- 
ment where  the  landlord  kept  the  key  to  the 
bsisement.  In  winter,  he  would  cut  off  the 
lights,  gas  and  water  at  a  certain  time  every 
night.  If  we  had  anything  to  do,  we  had  to 
do  it  before  the  deadline  time  to  cut  off  all 
utilities.  One  such  apartment  house  had 
community  kitchen  and  bathrooms.  So.  you 
can  see  how  miserable  it  was.  I  also  came  from 
a  fatherless  family.  Hardknock.  I  am  use  to. 
Where  I  lived,  there  were  never  enough  trash 
and  garbage  cans.  In  winter,  tbe  trash  and 
garbage  was  thrown  all  around  and  covered 
by  rain  and  snow.  When  the  snow  and  rain 
were  gone  In  the  summer.  It  would  smell. 
Rats  and  roaches  multiplied.  At  night  If  we 
mopped  the  floor  and  put  papers  down  to 
keep  from  tracking  the  clean  floor,  it  would 
sound  like  people  walking  across  the  paper 
when  the  roaches  came  across  the  floor. 

Work  was  always  slow  in  many  work  areas 
in  Winter  and  Summer  too.  Consequently, 
there  were  never  enough  Jobs  to  go  around. 
Before  graduation.  I  worked  part  time,  but 
that  was  not  enough  to  support  my  three 
brothers"  and  sick  mother,  who  had  to  be 
taken  care  of.  When  I  graduated.  I  got  a  full 
time  Job.  hoping  to  go  back  to  school  in  the 
Fall,  which  I  did.  I  entered  a  business  col- 
lege, but  I  could  not  complete  It.  I  could  not 
afford  to  go  to  school.  My  mother  was  ill  and 
the  money  I  used  at  school  was  needed  at 
home,  so  I  quit.  The  next  year  I  tried  again 
to  go  to  school.  I  entered  another  business 
college  hoping  to  finish  early  and  get  a  bet- 
ter Job  to  help  support  my  family.  Seeing 
how  things  were  going  at  home,  I  gave  up 
school  one  more  time.  By  this  time.  I  was 
throughly  disgusted.  No  more  school;  that 
was  out.  I  bad  to  go  to  work  and  do  the  best 
job  I  could.  Mother  was  worse,  and,  even- 
tqally,  she  died.  The  motlvaUon  and  any 
other  notion  for  an  education  was  over.  I 
worked  on  different  Jobs,  acting  and  doing 
Just  like  all  others  I  knew.  No  mcentive  to  do 
anything  other  than  what  my  environment 
was  doing,  and  that  was  nothing.  I  got  mar- 
ried and  had  children.  As  it  has  worked  out. 
I  will  be  raising  my  children  the  same  as  I 
was  unless  something  is  done. 

That  is  why  I  am  writing  this  letter.  Not 
Just  for  me  and  my  family,  but  for  all  people 
who  may  feel  like  me  and  may  have  some  of 
the  same  Interaction  If  only  given  the 
chance.  New  opportunity  and  new  exposure. 
No  longer  can  we  afford  to  lose  human  re- 
source regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  status, 
grassroots  or  mlddleclass.  This  does  not  mat- 
ter anymore.  Have  we  really  put  forth  all 
efforts  to  do  something  for  deteriorating 
people.  The  blackness  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  contributed  and  with  some  help  more 
will  be  able  to  do  even  a  better  Job  than 
before. 

I  came  to  Long  Beach  m  1969.  I  have 
worked  in  Industry  here  until  1961.  I  had  to 
take  a  leave  of  absence  because  of  pregnancy. 


The  baby  was  bom  in  January  of  1962.  My 
Job  was  held  for  a  whole  year,  but  I  could 
not  find  anyone  to  keep  my  five  children. 
I  worked,  then,  for  Packard  Bell  Electronics 
In  Los  Angeles.  When  the  year  was  up  and  I 
could  not  go  back  to  work,  things  were  even 
worse  at  home.  My  husband  and  I  separated 
in  1963.  My  only  way  of  support  was  to  get  on 
the  welfare,  which  hurt  very  bad,  because  I 
felt  that  I  was  capable  of  holding  a  Job.  This 
was  my  last  resort.  Knowing  that  you  are 
looked  upon  as  being  different  or  having  a 
feeling  within  yourself  that  you  are  different. 
because  you  are  on  welfare  changes  a  lot  ol 
things  for  you.  I  had  been  around  people  on 
welfare  most  of  my  life  and  I  felt  that  I 
knew  what  some  of  It  was  about.  I  felt 
stripped  of  my  very  hide.  I  had  seen  this, 
lived  with  It.  and  I  knew  Just  what  It  bred — 
more  welfare.  Even  the  children,  because 
they  live  with  It  become  third  and  fourth 
generation  on  It,  and  I  did  not  want  It.  At 
least  the  rent  was  paid  and  some  food  bought. 
The  price  I  paid  for  being  a  welfare  recipient 
'  made  me  wonder  if  It  was  worth  It.  In  many 
cases  the  social  worker  was  so  nasty.  I  felt 
dirty,  knowing  that  I  was  there  because  of 
an  emergency,  but  I  did  not  have  a  chance. 
My  freedom  was  stripped,  and  I  was  not 
allowed  many  things.  Most  of  all.  I  was  not 
allowed  to  be  human.  If  I  was  going  to  the 
store  I  was  treated  different:  in  school  my 
chUdren  were  different  from  the  principal, 
teachers  and  students.  I  oould  not  buy  any- 
thing on  welfare.  I  sold  my  cltlzenstUp,  so  I 
could  eat  and  pay  rent. 

Sometimes  for  small  changes  such  as  a 
change  in  address,  my  check  would  be  cut 
off  for  a  while  and  I  would  be  left  holding 
the  bag  with  nothing  In  It,  There  could  be  a 
period  when  a  check  could  be  cut  off  without 
any  way  out.  In  the  area  in  which  I  live, 
many  homes  are  headed  by  women  for  many 
reasons.  I  suppose  you  know  this.  Working 
for  the  poverty  program,  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  hear  many  dreams  expressed,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  get  ahead  of  myseU.  Anyway,  I  took 
the  welfare  way  out,  imtU  I  could  do  better. 
At  this  time,  I  did  not  care  too  much  about 
anything.  I  washed,  ironed,  cooked  and  sent 
the  children  to  school.  I  attended  church 
because  this  was  something  that  I  had  to  do. 
This  was  home,  I  felt,  but  nothing  else 
phased  me.  I  felt  that  the  bottom  of  my  world 
had  faUen  out  a  long  time  before,  and  there 
was  no  help.  It  was  over.  I  was  doomed. 

One  day  in  February  of  1965,  the  principal 
of  the  elementary  school  that  my  children 
attended  called  me.  Not  knowing  how  to  ask 
me.  he  finally  came  out  and  asked  if  I  would 
sit  in  on  a  committee  and  represent  people 
from  my  area.  I  said  yes.  and  later  on  I 
found  out  what  it  was.  a  poverty  committee, 
a  community  action  committee.  There  I  met 
Earnest  Preacely,  who  was  then  the  person 
to  direct  the  first  Neighborhood  Adult  Par- 
ticipation Project  here  in  Long  Beach.  After 
talking  with  him,  he  asked  U  I  was  Interested 
In  a  Job  and  I  said  yes.  He  explained  what 
the  Job  was  about  and  I  was  very  excited. 
I  felt  that  It  was  late,  but  better  late  than 
never.  I  took  the  job  and  I  was  trained  m 
two  and  half  days.  Six  of  us  began  with  the 
director  on  the  last  half  of  the  third  day.  We 
took  to  the  neighborhood.  We  talked  to  peo- 
ple, asked  questions,  got  answers  and  com- 
plaints and  were  asked  many  questions  which 
we  could  not  answer,  but  we  said  we  would 
be  back.  Many  homes  that  were  headed  by 
mothers  were  fearful  of  the  teenagers.  The 
parents  no  longer  could  communicate  with 
the  chUdren.  Many  had  hope,  but  it  had 
turned  into  despair  because  of  the  lack  of 
motivation.  In  visiting  these  homes.  I  could 
place  myself  in  almost  everyone's  place  that 
I  vuited.  I  had  been  there. 

Many  places  were  overcrowded.  Many  did 
not  have  enough  food  or  Ijeds  or  clothing  for 
the  children  or  the  parents.  There  was  no 
area  for  studying  and  everyday  the  chUdren 
were  getting  further  beMnd  antS  dropping 
out  of  school  for  these  and  many  other 
reasons.   We  would  go  out  Into  the  street. 
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cotxie  back  Into  th*  oOo*  sad  dtTn—  wbat 
we  oovUd  do  about  wtUKt  m  found  out  (rata, 
roacbea  and  porertj')  and  irtaat  m  oould  oor- 
rect.  We  had  a  oommunlty  lOMtliic  and  many 
came,  but  wben  w«  flnUhnd.  tbcr*  was  itlU 
much  doubt.  We  were  atUl  far  from  any  kind 
of  solution.  During  tbla  aame  year,  we  bad  a 
pl&n.  We  aoUclted  money  and  took  some  of 
the  youngster*  to  CatoUna.  Then  we  formed  a 
youtb  group.  This  gave  some  of  them  some- 
thing to  do  that  they  wanted  to  do.  Later 
the  Teen  Poet  was  founded. 

We  then  began  to  talk  to  ezisting  agencies 
About  placing  commiinlty  people  In  their 
agencies.  The  school  was  the  first  to  take  an 
aide  as  a  pilot.  I  was  the  first  person  to  walk 
In  an  agency  from  the  community  level  from 
this  new  project.  I  went  Into  the  school  after 
a  meeting  that  was  called  between  the  assist- 
ant supMlntendent  and  four  elementary 
school  principals,  the  director  of  NAPP  and 
myself.  It  was  agreed  that  I  would  go  in  as 
a  llalaon  peraon  between  the  schools  and  the 
oommuzUty.  It  proved  to  be  very  valuable. 
After  that.  oOitx  aides  were  put  In  other 
agenclea.  That  has  also  proven  to  be  very 
worthwhile.  We  have  been  able  to  interpret 
many  things  between  the  community  and 
the  existing  agencies.  In  many  eases,  the 
echoed  had  problems  and  the  pcu«nta  felt 
like  the  school  administration  talked  down 
to  them.  I  would  be  called  and  after  the 
proUem  was  worked  out,  satisfaction  was 
gained.  Many  of  the  people  that  we  serve, 
like  myself,  are  migrants  from  the  South  or 
Southwest.  Many  did  not  go  to  school.  They 
are  embarrassed  because  of  this.  Then,  they 
go  to  the  schools  and  do  not  understand 
wbat  Is  said  and  nothing  Is  explained.  It  Is 
a  complexity  of  problems.  Here  Is  where  It 
Is  my  turn  to  educate  the  principals  and 
teachers.  Sometimes  being  from  a  different 
kind  of  background,  the  school  felt  that  the 
children  were  not  trying,  but  faking.  This 
was  not  true. 

At  home,  the  children  have  no  one  to  help 
.them.  They  have  no  area  to  study  In.  Other 
children  and  teachors  make  fun  of  their 
Ignorance,  so  It  Is  the  hurt  they  feel  that 
turns  Into  hate,  fear  and  withdrawal.  They 
go  from  elementary  school  to  junior  high 
school  to  hlg^  school  with  this  feeling  and 
there  Is  not  any  help  along  the  way.  What 
happens  Is  they  become  drop  outs-  They  are 
the  comer  holders.  The  onee  who  throw  the 
first  rock  and  fire  bomb.  There  Is  need  for 
more  community  people  to  help  out  In  situa- 
tions like  this.  Now,  more  than  ever  there 
are  more  little  children  In  the  streets  hungry, 
dirty,  \mtralned,  unloved  and  ignored.  That 
Is  a  potential  for  bigger  revolts.  Children  In 
the  ghetto  have  seen  the  police  In  one  and 
only  one  capacity — that  is  arresting  someone. 
Never  In  any  other  way.  The  police  means 
violence  to  people  In  the  ghetto,  nothing  else. 
Humanity  classes  are  needed  all  around. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  trying  to  relate  a  story 
that  I  have  lived.  I  am  trying  to  say  what  I 
feel  and  others  like  me.  I  am  telling  of  frus- 
trations that  people  like  me  and  others  have; 
now  we  have  hope,  fear  and  anger;  how  slow 
progress  seems;  how  funny  things  like  rat 
bites  are  to  people  who  head  our  country.  It 
Is  very  serious  to  us.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  opportunity  and  new  exposure,  I  have  a 
different  feeling  about  people  and  life  Itself. 
I  have  spoken  to  audiences  of  fifty  or  more 
and  have  been  understood.  I  have  been  on 
committees  aixd  boards.  I  speak  and  eat  with 
people  who  possess  degrees  from  AA  to  PhD. 
I  have  been  in  their  homes  and  they  In  mine. 
I  am  a  member  of  a  seminar  group  conducted 
by  V.CI1.A.  I  am  a  part  of  many  talk  groups 
or  neighbor  to  neighbor  groups  who  are  really 
trying  to  understand  each  other  and. bring 
about  better  communication  and  understand- 
ing here  In  Long  Beach.  I  try  very  hard  In  a 
positive  way  to  teach  the  professors,  social 
workers  and  others  ftom  the  outer  commu- 
nity abou^  tta«  ghetto.  In  some  ways  I  am  an 
expert,  because  X  have  lived  It  all  my  life. 
Humanity  Is  universal  kindness  and  right- 
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eousness.  It  IB  lows  no. races  oc  aoclal  status. 
Isnt  this  whit  we  are  saying  when  we  (o 
abroad  to  helfl?  This  charity  will  have  to  be- 
gin at  home  first,  and  then  spread  abroad. 
First  things  first. 

Like  many  Negroes,  I  have  a  dream.  That  Is 
equality  for  all  people.  Bwe  In  Uie  ITnltad 
Statee  we  preach  brotherhood,  brotherly  love 
and  freedom  lor  all  men.  Oo  to  any  church 
and  talk  to  anyone  who  feels  that  be  or  she 
is  a  Christian  and  you  will  hear  this.  We 
preach  It,  but  we  do  not  practice -it.  We  do 
not  believe  In  >t,  nor  do  we  practice  what  was 
fought  for  a  Oong  time  ago.  Unless  we  are 
going  to  do  wtiat  we  preach,  let  us  quit  pre- 
tending. Why  not  drop  Viet  Nam  now?  How 
can  we  go  alrey  from  home  with  a  clear 
conscience  to  fight  lor  freedom  now?  How 
can  we  go  away  from  home  with  a  clear  con- 
science to  flgta|t  for  freedom  for  all  over  there. 
and  we  are  *ot  doing  it  here.  Today,  the 
young  Negro  Stands  on  the  street  and  can- 
not think  of  anything  poeitlve  but  many 
things  that  are  negative. 

Youngster*  who  have  gone  through  the 
educational  system  also  have  doubts  because 
of  many  tbinls  that  happen  to  them  in  the 
process  of  tr^a%  to  get  an  education.  They, 
too,  are  screaSnlng  against  our  way  of  life. 
They  are  deaoimclng  parents,  because  the 
feeling  Is  that  nothing  was  done  by  them 
and  nothing  U  still  being  done.  The  process 
Is  too  slow.  iMany  parents  did  what  they 
could  with  ^hat  they  had.  They  did  the 
best  that  was  known  to  them.  Jobs  were  not 
much,  but  somehow  we  all  made  it  tiirough. 
It  is  not  enf>ugh  for  todays  young  adult. 
A  way  has  gpt  to  be  made  so  that  an  ex- 
jrian&tion  of  getting  an  education  is  Impor- 
tant to  then*.  They  want  Jobs  or  positions 
with  dignity  und  worth,  but  as  yet,  the  ex- 
plainers have  not  explained  It  in  the  right 
way.  Simply  faying  go  to  school  and  get  an 
education  m4ans  nothing  to  them.  In  talk- 
ing to  the  youth  about  education,  quickly 
you  get  the  answers.  There  Is  nothing  In 
those  books  that  relate  to  me.  It  does  not  tell 
me  a  thing,  ^ure  this  is  negative,  but  It  Is 
true.  1 

Children  save  been  told  by  Counselors 
th*t  they  afe  not  college  material.  Why 
aren't  they?  Shouldn't  we  find  ways  to  make 
all  children,  I  if  we  can,  college  material? 
FrcHn  birth  t<>  now,  we  the  Negro  have  been- 
taught  to  haHe  a  negative  attitude  and  every- 
body has  been  pleased.  Jim  Crow  has  been 
practiced  in  one  form  or  aaiother  from  the 
North,  South,  East  and  West.  Word  of  mouth 
has  been  practiced,  but  nothing  too  much 
has  been  put  into  reality.  This  must  stop.  We 
now  are  at  Itie  crossroads.  Are  we  going  to 
have  hand-to-hand  combat  in  the  streets 
between  the  white  community  and  the 
black?  Are  ve  working  ourselves  Into  an- 
other dvil  war?  Are  we  really  going  to  do 
Btxnething  a)>out  our  problem?  A  welfare 
check  will  mxt  get  It.  Remedial  classes  will 
not  get  It.  A  few  projects  here  and  there  will 
not  make  It.  We  must  unify  families.  This  Is 
the  one  thli^  that  no  one  has  done  yet.  It 
cannot  be  done  on  a  small  scale  but  a  large 
one  If  we  want  to  start  solving  problems. 

I  am  very  proud  of  Head  Start,  Teen  Post, 
NAPP,  and  ai  the  other  programs,  but  let  us 
think  about  Ithe  unity  of  a  family.  Why  are 
so  many  faailUes  headed  by  women?  Be- 
cause husbands  cannot  support  their  fam- 
ilies for  many  reasons.  They  leave  and  the 
wife  goes  on  aid.  Why  can't  they  get  good 
Jobs?  Because  they  have  not  been  trained. 
They  feel  ashamed.  Some  become  frustrated, 
so  much  so,  <we  have  skid  rows  full  of  run- 
away husbarids  who  tiirned  Into  drunks.  We 
need  our  hilsbands,  our  children  and  they 
need  their  fathers.  The  best  reason  of  all  is 
so  our  sons  Krlll  someday  know  how  to  be- 
come men,  l|ousehold  heads  and  fathers  for 
their  children.  Most  families  in  my  com- 
munity do  dot  know  what  It  Is  to  eat  to- 
gether. This  Is  something  that  many  people 
take  for  graqted,  because  it  Is  a  part  of  their 
Uves.  Not  o^rs.  Glasses  to  drtnk  from  Is  a 
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part  of  many  hduseholds  but  not  ours.  Beds 
to  sleep  on  Is  a  must  and  clean  sheets  but 
not  In  our  homes.  Material  things  we  do  not 
have.  Hie  time  has  come  when  this  Is  im- 
portant. That  is  why  things  are  taken  after 
a  revolt.  Our  country  Is  a  commercial  country 
on  television  commerci&la.  Tracts  of  homas 
are  aired  for  no  money  down,  but  It  Is  a  Ue 
when  you  come  down  to  the  brass  tack.  Al- 
most anything  Is  advertised  for  no  money 
down,  but  try  a|id  buy  for  no  money  down, 
especially  If  youbre  receiving  a  welfare  check 
twice  a  month  or  If  you  are  a  domestic  work- 
er with  no  huslmnd.  We  like  nice  things  far 
our  families  too. 

Mr.  Presldentj  the  people  who  are  so  far 
removed  from  our  way  of  life  must  be  con- 
tacted. Tbey  mist  also  understand  that  all 
poor  Negroes  are  not  lazy,  shiftless.  We  are 
not  all  wanters  of  a  welfare  check.  We  do 
want  an  education  and  we  want  to  work  for 
It.  We  are  not  looking  for  handouts  like  so 
many  feel  and  eacpress.  We  are  not  dirty,  nor 
are  we  thieves  and  crooks.  No  longer  are  we 
going  to  stand  istlU  for  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment. Does  It  have  to  be  an  all  out  bloodshed 
before  the  Negro  in  America  can  be  heard 
and  understood? 

Because  of  th<  poverty  program,  I  now  have 
faith,  but  there  Is  yet  more  to  come.  I  am 
now  crawling.  ]  want  to  walk.  Back  to  my 
dream — that  will  Include  all  people  who  are 
prosperous,  people  who  have  gained  wealth 
from  black  labor,  among  other  ways,  and 
labor  and  industry  who  can  help  to  promote 
finance  and  Jobs  and  training.  My  dream  ii 
the  family  skill  center.  A  center  that  handles 
everyone  In  the  family  from  parent  to  baby, 
is  going  to  take  money,  effort,  time,  tolerance, 
and  attitude  changes  on  the  part  of  all  peo- 
ple. I  am  putting  my  dream  on  paper  for 
you  to  see.  I  do  hope  that  you  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  read  my  letter  and  give,  also,  some 
thought  to  the  family  skill  center.  To  me, 
it  Is  important.  A  Home  divided  in  many 
ways  Is  a  home  mixed  up,  and  very  few  posi- 
tive things  can  come  from  a  mix  up.  Please 
give  opportunity  to  many  rather  than  a  few, 
and  where  we  are  spending  billions  on  revolt! 
and  ways  of  st<^ping  them.  Let  us  do  some 
spending  on  ai^sJl  out  training  program  for 
all  who  need  it  and  get  some  paym'ent  back. 
If  some  money  Is  spent  this  year  on  more 
training  in  the  next  year,  it  will  be  repaid 
from  the  jobs  we  hold.  We  can  count  our 
assets  not  our  liabilities.  Then  all  people  will 
be  ready  to  fi|ght  for  freedom.  They  will 
know  what  It  ^11  mean  to  be  free  and  equsL 
Mr.  President,  someone  had  a  dream.  A 
very  good  dream.  You,  as  head  of  our  gov- 
ernment, gave  the  money.  Mrs.  Opal  Jonet 
and  all  of  her  Wisdom,  along  with  her  admin- 
istration, gave  the  program.  We,  who  thought 
no  one  cared,  but  found  out  later  there  were 
those  who  carqd,  carried  out  to  the  best  of 
our  abilities  rxth&t  was  taught  to  u6.  Thii 
dream  of  Mrs.  Jones  has  spurred  me  on.  It 
has  caused  me  to  dream,  also.  My  dream, 
the  Family  SUJU  Center,  will  train  all  In  an 
basic  needs.  y4u  see  what  the  poverty  doe*. 
It  causes  us,  liie  non-academically  trained, 
to  think  and  to  act,  even  If  It  IS  not  accepted. 
At  least  we  had]  the  same  chance  as  those  wbo 
have  the  opportunity  and  the  right  expo- 
sure. Continue'  to  help  us  to  help  ourselTta 
Do  not  give  With  one  hand  and  snatch  it 
back  with  the  other.  Do  not  help  people, 
even  o\ir  own^  to  manipulate  and  exploit 
us.  We  go  to  ^urch  and  our  mlnlstere  si« 
preaching  brotherhood,  bro^therly  love  sod 
love  thy  neighbor.  Yet,  they  do  not  practice 
It.  Who  can  yoi^  trust? 

Through  thei  Neighborhood  Adult  Partici- 
pation Project^  I  saw  the  light.  If  this  lui 
been  proven  to  be  good,  why  not  go  all  tbe 
way?  Can't  wa  spend  what  we  really  need 
to  make  this  wbat  we  say  It  Is — Great  Amer- 
ica? Can  we  again  say  this  and  know  It  to  tt 
true?  We  must  care  for  all  of  our  aches  sod 
pains  called  ppverty,  revolts  and  anythloi 
else.  Can  we  dontlnue  to  talk  about  whit* 
supremacy  an^  black  power  and  hate  eacb 
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other  for  what  we  think  each  of  us  are  doing 
to  each  other?  Are  we  alwaja  going  to 
preach  and  never  practice?  Can  we  afford  It 
cr  has  the  time  come  for  action? 

America  Is  beautiful,  because  In  Amerloa 
I  am  writing  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  own  nothing.  Z  possess  nothing.  I 
bsve  not  reached  any  heights.  I  live  in  a 
ghetto  and  I  am  a  Negro.  America  the  beau- 
tiful. Can  we  keep  It  that  way? 

Thank  you  for  listening. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  DI4I.X  Clinton. 
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The  Mirror  of  VietBtm:  Uda  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  ixoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  November  20. 1967 

Mr.  FASCEUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  would 
fflce  to  draw  attention  to  a  very  percep- 
ttre  article  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Sulzberger  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  October  22  on  the 
effect  of  the  Vietnam  war  on  our  policy 
In  Latin  America. 

I  think  it  Is  Important  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  realize  that  among  the 
areas  of  the  world  where  our  policy  is 
affected  by  the  war  in  Vietnam,  none  is 
more  vital  to  us  thsm  Latin  America.  Mr. 
Sulzberger's  articlt  goes  a  long  way 
toward  explaining  Uiis. 

I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  will  be 
fiiterested  in  this  pertinent  and  pene- 
trating analysis  and  its  inescapable  con- 
etuslon: 

PomoN  AiTAOts:  The  Missob  of  Vhtnam 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Hio  DC  jANxno. — Our  futwe  in  Latin 
AiDHlca  U  likely  to  be  decided  by  the  out- 
eooie  of  the  Vietnam  war  as  much  as  by  the 
ADlance  for  Progress.  The  connection  Is  dls- 
nonted  and  largely  unseen  in  the  United 
Btstes,  but  our  enemies  are  more  perceptive. 
They  proclaim  an  Intention  to  ignite  several 
"Vletnams"  on  this  continent,  turning  it 
lAuiOj  against  us. 

Borne  brands  of  Communism  are  content 
to  coexist  with  us  in  peace,  but  all  aspire 
Uttmately  to  reduce  us.  And  they  agree  that 
Isttn  America,  with  its  geographical  proxim- 
ity. Its  markets  and  materials,  is  vitally  Im- 
portant to  the  U.S.A. 

niANCX'S   XXPERIKNCE 

When  Prance  was  smashed  in  Vietnam  one 
eould  easily  forecast  repercussions  in  Algeria, 
whose  nationalists  gained  obvious  encourage- 
■ent  and  learned  from  Ho  Chi  Minh's  tech- 
Hques  of  revolutionary  warfare.  Prance,  of 
course,  was  fighting  for  colonial  reasons  to 
rtay  In  Indochina  and  Algeria  while  we  hope 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam  once  It's  stabilized 
•nd  we  arent  even  in  Latin  America. 

Power  rests  In  the  myth  of  power,  and 
•hen  the  latter  is  destroyed,  the  former  fades. 

Through  all  Its  vicissitudes,  the  United 
States  has  been  the  power  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  were  that  power's  myth 
wssed  the  reality  couldn't  long  endure.  Our 
Inmmiation  In  Vietnam  would  persuade 
lusmila  nuclei  here  of  the  efficacy  of  "na- 
tlooal  liberation"  wars. 

Jean  Larteguy,  former  French  paratrooper 
»nd  novelist  of  revolutionary  warfare,  recalls 
»  conversation  in  Danang  two  years  ago  when 
*VB.  lieutenant  in  the  special  forces  sald: 
After  Indochina  we  also  wUl  have  our  Al- 
•■U.  It  will  be  lAtln  America." 

T*e  French  distort  our  global  experience 
»  suit  their  own.  As  Karl  Marx  said :   "Men 


make  their  own  history  but  they  do  not  make 
It  Just  as  they  please."  Otir  poattUm  in  Latin 
America  >■  lea  imperial  and  more  beneficent 
than  Paris  concedes,  but  It  Is  not  as  benefl- 
eent  as  we  Imagine. 

We  rule  no  country  south  of  tbe  Etto 
Grande,  yet  our  Influence  Is  enormous.  In 
some  capitals  our  Ambassadors  have  almost 
the  prestige  of  viceroys.  U.S.  Intereats  are 
blatant  and  UJB.  mveators  control  perhaps 
40  per  cent  of  South  America's  production. 

Our  policy  seeks  to  encourage  reform  and 
progress  but  the  process  is  tedious  and  faces 
local  frustratlans.  To  avoid  the  dangers  of 
revolutionary  regimes  hostUe  to  us  we  tirge 
rapid  social  evolution  within  a  framework 
of  Btoblllty.  But  this  requires  exertion  of 
U.S.  influence,  from  price  support  to  military 
aid. 

This  feeds  Conununlst  gristmills  and  it 
wUl  be  decades  before  Immature  Latin  Amer- 
ica rebalances  its  UUterate  poor  masses  and 
privileged  rich  few,  gaining  sufficient  self- 
confldence  to  shrug  off  the  shadow  of  U.S. 
strength  and  the  record  of  U.S.  intervention. 
ON  TRK   unrvs  smx 

Until  then  we  cannot  escape  emlwrrasslng 
reminders:  manifest  destiny,  Ouantanamo, 
Panama  Canal,  dollar  diplomacy.  Bay  of  Pigs, 
Dominican  Republic.  Castro  has  lost  his  early 
lustre  and  Communism  has  been  weakened 
by  the  Peking-Moscow  schism,  the  Soviet  at- 
titude on  Israel  and  Che  Guevara's  death;  yet 
this  doesn't  automatically  make  us  popular. 

Vietnam  is  not  an  obsessive  issue  in  South 
America  but  if  a  guerrilla  army  there  de- 
feats the  world's  greatest  power  (which  is  also 
an  often  resented  neighbor)  guerrlUa  move- 
ments here  are  bound  to  spread. 

Castro  proclaims:  "The  Vietnam  war  shows 
the  Americans  are  powerless  in  face  of  a  truly 
revolutionary  force."  Chinese  and  Vietnam- 
ese strategy  of  revolutionary  warfare,  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  countryside  should 
^t  be  taken  over  and  the  cities  encircled 
within  it,  already  Is  being  gingerly  tested  on 
this  conUnent  in  guerrilla  pilot  projects. 

For  the  moment  VJS.  efforts  to  maintain 
continental  stability  are  succeeding  although 
they  are  compUcated  by  the  existence  of  mil- 
itary regimes  that  belie  democracy.  But  Cas- 
tro, while  his  subversive  efforts  have  fal- 
tered, continues  to  school  guerrillas  for  ex- 
port, and  South  America's  impoverished  mil- 
lions are  ready  to  heed  the  promises  of  agi- 
tators. 

THE   VOLCANO 

If  both  the  myth  and  reality  of  VS.  power 
are  maintained  we  can  persevere  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Alliance  for  Progress — evolu- 
tion. But  if  our  presOge  is  diminished  by  de- 
feat In  Vietnam,  our  goals  are  bound  to  be 
defeated  and  mortified  here,  much  as  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  brought  on  the  Berlin  Wall.  The 
Latin-American  volcano,  which  has  so  far 
only  belched  and  simmered,  would  then  erupt. 
Our  adversaries  know,  even  if  we  do  not, 
that  revolutionary  warfare  in  Vietnam  Is  di- 
rectly linked  to  the  fate  of  South  America. 


Capt.  Dayid  L.  Wisemaa  Receives  Navy 
Medal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MASTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  29. 1967 

Mr.  liONQ  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ci4>t.  David  L.  Wlaeman.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mn.  Kenneth  L.  Wiseman,  of  Baltimcve. 
Md.,  was  recently  presented  the  Navy 
Commendation    Medal    for    meritorious 


service  in  South  Vietnam.  Captain  Wise- 
man prevlouBly  won  three  Purple  Hearts 
while  serving  with  the  Ist  Marine  Divi- 
sion in  iHetnam. 

I  wish  to  commend  Captain  Wiseman 
for  his  service  to  our  country  and  to  con- 
gratulate his  parents  on  their  fine  son. 


Letter  From  a  Prirate  Ctiaen  Scrviag  ia 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Uaited  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  oaio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  wish  to  enclose  herewith  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Recoro  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  a  serviceman  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  foUowing  the 
riots  In  Newark  and  Detroit.  However, 
the  writer  is  concerned,  as  a  private  citi- 
zen, over  the  safety  of  his  family  while 
he  is  on  duty  overseas  protecting  this 
Nation.  I  feel  that  the  comments  made 
are  thought  provoking  and  deserve  pub- 
lication in  the  Rbcoko: 

Jot,t  27,  1967. 

Deak  Conckessman  Bkown:  I  am  writing 
this  letter  as  a  private  citizen  serving  in  tbe 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  objective  of  this  letter  l«  to  point  out 
a  matter  of  extreme  personal  urgency,  the 
safety  of  my  family  and  friends.  The  urgency 
Is^only  compoimded  by  recent  events  in  New- 
ark and  Detroit. 

I  am  dismayed  at  the  current  rampant  dis- 
regards for  law  and  order,  willful  destruction 
of  property  and  senseless  loss  of  life  in  the 
United  States.  I  look  on  these  acts  as  anarchy 
and  feel  that  my  country  is  in  a  state  of 
siege. 

I  feel  Inadequate  to  state  my  feelings.  I 
have  been  raised  and  educated  In  an  envi- 
ronment where  law  and  order,  decency,  re- 
spect, devotion  to  duty,  honor  and  love  of 
country  were  the  only  worthwhile  personal 
goals,  yet  I  see  my  family  and  home  threat- 
ened with  rape  and  pillage  at  the  hands  of 
the  unlawful.  I  see  minority  groups  encou- 
raged to  violence  by  admitted  anarchists  who 
are  afforded  the  protection  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Every  indication  Is  mani- 
fested that  this  rioting  and  destruction  is 
condoned  as  a  special  right  of  any  minority 
group. 

I  am  amazed  by  an  official  attitude  that 
tolerates  this  disobedience  of  law  and  order. 
I  cannot  understand  how  individuals  or 
groups  that  blatantly  refuse  to  contribute 
to  their  own  welfare  or  that  of  society,  who 
refuse  to  take  up  arms  for  their  country, 
offer  suooor  to  their  country's  enemies  and 
who  disavow  any  allegiance  to  their  nation 
are  pampered  as  special  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  held  up  to  other  Ameri- 
cans as  semi-heroes  in  a  portion  of  tbe 
intellectual  community  and  news  media.  I 
do  not  understand  why  z  billions  of  dollars 
must  be  spent,  unt<Ad  millions  of  damage  be 
incurred,  and  Qod  only  knows  how  many 
lives  needlessly  sacrificed  to  end  this  era 
of  carnage  whUe  my  famUy  Uves  In  fear  of 
atroclttes  yet  to  be  oonunitted  by  irrespon- 
sible U.8.  cltlsens. 

I  ask  that  you  act  for  me  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  my  home  and  family,  to  offer  me 
at  least  a  semblance  of  hope  that  the  efforts 
I  make  In  Vietnam  for  the  freedom  of  my 
country  are  not  in  vain.  That  I  can  return 
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to  find  Boy  f axnUy  mm  I  left  them,  not  to  a 
bom*  destrojed  or  to  k>Ted  o&m  dMtttuto 
and  ««i»^t»«ii<i,  all  becanae  my  country  oould 
not  or  would  not  act  to  protect  them  In  my 
absence. 

This  anarchy  mtut  be  mfet  with  strength 
and  determination  not  with  platitude*  and 
promlsea.  I  can  see  no  right  to  tb»  writ  of 
habeas  corptu  for  those  Individual*  who 
mockingly  destroy  all  that  I  am  fighting  for. 
Please  ensure  me  and  all  my  fellow  soldiers 
that  we  will  have  something  left  to  fight  for 
and  a  home  and  family  to  return  to.  that  law 
and  order  can  and  will  be  restored,  main- 
tained and  preserved  In  the  land  we  have 
sworn  to  defend. 

Sincerely  yours. 


ttra  levels  uiDountered  In  ISM.  Tb*  most 
significant  ehuge  In  attltode,  howevar.  Is  In 
the  number  cC  req>ondentB  wlw  Just  "dont 
know."  (TabUl.) 

Am  far  as  Iftk*  newer  ctty  measurements, 
Bryan.  Texas  iMid*  to  be  more  favorably  In- 
clined than  the  average  of  the  regularly 
measured  cltiii  with  St.  Paxil  about  the  sama 


Pnblk  OpinioB  of  Space  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

or  Rz*a 

IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  S,  1967 


no....'""."'. 

No  OptRKNI........ 

Tow 

Total  numbor  of  re^iond- 
onts......... 


as  the  average  and  Sandusky  somewhat  be- 
low  the  average.  (Table  3.) 

Questlcm:  As  you  know,  the  United  States 
Is  Involved  In  a  very  oompetltlv*  race  to  be 
first  In  space  e^Ioratlon.  and  the  govern- 
ment has  a  iHt)|(ram  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon  by  1070.  ^re  you  In  favor  of  this  pro- 
gram7 


TABU  1.-ATTITUDE  TOWARD  MOON  PROGRAM  (BY  \|EAR) 
[la  percenQ 


Septem- 
ber 1967 


January 
1967 


November 
1966 


Jone 
1966 


Septem- 
ber 196S 


Sep  tem- 

ber  1964 


Fe<>ruary 
1964 


Seplem- 
b«rl963 


July 
1963 
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71 
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100 
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100 
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100 
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Question:  i  >  you  know,  the  United  States 
Is  involved  li  i  a  very  competitive  race  to 
be  first  In  space  exploration,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a  program  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  by  ;1970.  Are  you  In  favor  of  this 
program?        i 

TABLE  2.— ATTITiJdE  TOWARD   MOON   PROGRAM— TOTAL 
MEASURED  CITIES  COMPARED  TO  NEW 


69 

25 

6 


64 

31 
5 


S9 

39 

2 


« 
31 

1 


100 


,197 


100 


i.zn 


100 


SM 


100 


615 


OF  PREVIOUSLY 
CITIES 


■revfcHis 
cities' 


51 
35 
14 


49 

42 
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Mr.  TE:aOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

the  Thicdcol  Chemical  Corp.  over  the  

Pfut  several  years  has  undertaken  to 
survey   the   general  public   in  selected 

cities  throughout  the  country  to  examine  

the  public's  opinion  of  our  national  space  yes 

program.  Trendex,  Inc.,  a  well-known  No.'.'.. 

polling  firm,  has  conducted  nine  such  n<'<>p«'"»" 

surveys   since  July   1963   for  Thlokol  Total... 

Chemical  Corp.  Total  number  o> 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Davis,  vice  president  of       respondents.. 

Thlokol.   has   provided   me   with   their  

latest    survey    conducted    in    September        '  Pasadena,  CincHnati,  D«  Moines. 

1967  In  the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Pasadena.  Calif.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  St. 
Paul.  Minn. ;  Sandusky,  Ohio ;  and  Bryan. 
Tex.  Becatise  of  the  significance  of  this 
study,  I  am  including  excerpts  of  this  in- 
teresting analysis  in  the  Rkcoro: 
A  Pttblic  OpxmoN  Stmvxr — ATTrmsi  Towakd 

TRX    OOVXBNHZNT    SPAd    AND    MOON    PBO- 


Ps  pereenti 


1967 


SL  Paul   Bryas  Sandiislty 


60 

32 

8 


45 
11 


100 


653 


100 


220 


100 

207 


100 
226 


SPEXD    or  THE    MOOtr    PBOGRAK 

Well  over  half  of  the  respondents  polled 
appear  to  be  reasonably  satisfied  with  the 
speed  of  the  program  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon.  This  is  a  somewhat  higher  figure  than 
In  January  1967  and  corresponds  most  closely 
with  the  attitudes  of  June  1966  and  Septem- 
ber 1966.  Sentiment  to  speed  up  the  program. 
Is,  however,  at  the  lowest  point  of  aU  meas- 
urements taken.  (Table  3.) 

Respondents  Ih  the  newer  cities  appear  to 
be  more  polarized  In  their  desires  for  speed- 
ing up  or  slowing  down  the  program  with 
Bryan  showing  the  most  interest  In  speeding 
up  the  program-  (Table  4.) 

Question:  Do  you  think  the  Government 
should  try  to: 

A.  Speed  up  t^e  program  to  put  a  man  xm 
the  moon? 

B.  Slow  down 
the  moon? 

C.  Neither. 


ihe  program  to  put  a  man  on 


(By  the  Thlokol  Chemical  Corp.,  Bristol,  Pa., 
September,  1967) 

PaETACB 

An  assessment  of  the  public's  opinion  at 
the  government  space  and  moon  explora- 
tion program  has  been  measured  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time.  TTiis  rep<M^  covers  the  ninth 
survey  to  be  conducted  since  J\tly,  1963. 

The  study  consisted  of  telephoning  men 
and  women  In  six  cities  In  September,  1967: 
Cincinnati.  Pasadena,  Des  Moines,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  Sandusky,  Ohio  and  Bryan,  Texas. 
The  first  three  of  these  cities  were  queried 
In  the  last  survey;  and  sampled  again  to  dis- 
cover If  there  have  been  any  changes  in 
attitude  towards  the  program.  The  second 
three  cities  were  added  to  see  If  cities  and 
towns  of  different  sizes  had  any  different 
attitudes  from  those  previoiisly  measured. 
The  questionnaire  has  essentially  remained 
'  consistent  In  order  to  be  able  to  make  com- 
parisons. However,  to  make  the  results  vi- 
able, additional  questions  have  been  added 
from  time  to  time  to  gain  more  meaning  into 
peoples'  attitudes  toward  the  moon  program. 

ATTmnn  towabo  thk  moon  paocaaac 

On  an  overall  basis,  people  in  favor  of  tha 
moon  program  are  at  a  level  lower  than  at 
any  previous  measurement  In  this  series  of 
studies  going  back  to  July  196S.  Respondents 
actually  exposed  to  the  program  are  weU 
above  the  levd  of  the  last  pr^lous  measure- 
ment In  January  1967  but  bela«  the  nega- 


Speed  up 

Stow  down... 

Neither 

No  opinion... 


Total 

Total  number  of 
respondents... 


TABLE  3.-AniTUDE  TOWARD  PROGRESS  OF  MOON  IfJOGRAM 
Pr  percent] 


ToUl 


Septem-  Januan  November 
ler    19S7    196S 
19S7 


June   Septem- 
196S    ber 
1965 
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13 
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24 

14 
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100 
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100 
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100 
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100 
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Question:  1  to  you  think  the  Government 
should  try  to; 

A.  Speed  iq*  ^'  program  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon? 

B.  Slow  down  the  program  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon^ 

C.  Neither 


Se  >teiB- 

ler 

1)64 


February 
1964 


Septem-        July 
ber  1963 

1963 


29 

18 

U 

5 


31 

17 

47 

5 


25 

17 

50 

8 


a 

30 

21 
} 


100 


lOO 


1,197        1,28< 


100 


599 


in 


US 


TABLE  4.— i 
GRAM— TOTAL 
PARED  TO  NEW 


ATTITlDE  TOWARD  PROGRESS  OF  MOON  PRO* 
IF  PREVIOUSLY  MEASURED  CITIES  COW. 
CITIES 


[In  percent. 


Pisvioos 
citi««> 

January  1967 

StPMl 

Bryss 

Sandusky 

Speed  op 

Slow  down 

Neither 

No  opinion 

U 

18 

a 

1 

22 
23 
54 

1 

28 
16 
55 

1 

19 

22 
59 

Total 

Tolsl  Mmber  of 

100 
623 

100 
220 

100 
207 

100 
22S 

A'lTlTUOa   TO^  7AKS    SPACS   XZPKNOrrtntES 

The  percentage  of  respondents  who  say 
the  Governmeni  Is  spending  enough  (half 
of  aU  responds:  Its)  U  exactly  the  same  m 
it  was  when  these  measurements  were 
started.  The  number  who  say  the  Govern- 
ment is  spending  too  much  Is  well  above  tbe 
level  of  1963  and  the  number  saying  not 
enough  is  well  below  1963.  (Table  6.) 

In  keeping  with  the  preceding  findings, 
Bryan  Is  less  inclined  to  desire  a  cut  in  spend- 
ing than  either  St.  Paul  or  Sandusky. 
(Table  6.) 

Question:  Do  you  t.^tnfc  the  Government 
Is  spending  enough,  spending  to  much,  or 
not  spending  enough  on  the  space  explora- 
tion program? 


■  Pasadena,  Cine  inati,  Des  Moines. 
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TAMX  iu-ATTHVDE  TOUNUSI  SPACE  EXPCWMTWES  (IT  YE««> 
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Questton:  Do  you  tlilnk  tha  Government 
.  diould  try  to: 

A.  Speed  up  the  program  to  put  a  man  cm 
XbM  moon? 

B.  Slow  down  the  program  to  put  a  m^tt^ 
on  the  moon? 

0.  Neither. 

TABLE  6.— ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SPACE  EXPENDITURES- 
TOTAL  OF  PREVIOUSLY  MEASURED  CITIES  COMPARED 
TO  NEW  CITIES 

Pi  I 


Jasaaiy  1967 


StPasI       BkyMi     Saadnky 


%Mdtn(los 
■rt«endb«" 


« 
41 

7 
1 


9 
4 


n 
n 

13 

3 


40 
47 

II 
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paooasH  or  tks  spack  paooBAM 
For  the  first  time  slnoe  t2ils  ptutlcular 
measurement  was  taken  In  S^tembcr  1966. 
there  appears  to  be  a  change  in  the  public's 
satlsfacUon  with  the  q>eed  of  the  MpacM  pro- 
gram. There  has  been  a  definite  upward 
trend  In  the  number  saying  the  program  Is 
moving  too  slowly,  and  a  corresponding  drop 
in  the  nxunber  who  feel  that  the  program 
Is  moving  ahead  faster  than  expected.  (Tftbla 
1) 

Question:  Do  you  think  the  overall  space 
program  is: 

A.  Moving  too  slowly? 

B.  Moving  about  as  quickly  as  It  should?' " 

C.  Moving  ahead  faster  than  you've  ex- 
pected? 


Total 

MMtnbwof 


100 


<S3 


100 


220 


100 


m 


100 


228 


•  Pasadena,  CiaciMiM.  De*  Meiaat. 

TABU  7.— ATTITUDE  TOWARD  PROGRESS  OF  OVERALL  SPACE  PROGRAM 
PipiRWiq 


J  about  as  oiijckiy  n'Ji'sboiM  *.'""I 
MtatioMl  taAu  tins  yos'M  nptcM.. 


Total 

Mri  Bomber  of  respoaderts. 


JRxrcDK  TowAKO  wvTxntx  sPAca  AC'i'ivrnas 
l^ere  Is  Uttls  strong  fedlng  to  stop  all 
fUnre  q;>ac«  ^iQiloratlon.  Bather,  over  half 
tts  respondents  express  a  positive  opinion 
to  continue  o\ir  efforts  to  be  first  In  qiace. 
The  balance  ot  the  remaining  respondents 
■•  not  opposed  to  our  continuing  efforts  but 
■Vperently  do  not  have  any  strong  oplnloa 
■I  the  direction  our  aSorte  -tw^^iM  take. 
(TU>le  8.) 
The  basic  reasons  given  for  «v>T>tJ'iiilng  our 


efforts  in  q>ace  all  involve  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  increased  knowledge  of  our  own 
planet  and  Its  neareat  neighbors.  The  reasons 
given  for  stopping  future  gpaem  «q>loratlon 
are  primarily  economic  particularly  at  tbla 
tlma. 

Q.  0.  After  the  T7B.  astrooauts  have  landed 
successfully  on  the  moon  and  returned  saXely. 
which  of  the  following  would  you  prefer  us 
to  do  next  In  our  space  program? 


TABLE  8.-ATTITUDE  TOWARD  FUTURE  SPACE  ACTIVITIES 
Pr  piftsiiil 
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'  Aaasa  or  quaanuwuia  > 
As  Is  shown  In  TMOm  9.  the  public^  level 
of  Interest  In  seeing  the  government  spend 
more  on  space  exploration  U  weU  below  that 
of  any  at  the  other  five  carrent  Issnea  meas- 
ured. It  must,  of  course,  be  kept  in  mind 
that  tha  pubUc's  wUllngness  to  favor  govern- 
ment spending  is  usually  In  proportion  to  the 
direct  self -benefits  derived  therefrom.  (Table 

tn  terms  of  areas  which  might  benefit 
from  the  space  program,  those  mentioned 
most  often  are  weather  prediction  through 
the  use  of  satellites,  national  and  interna- 
tional communications,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  technology.  When  thee* 
areas  are  considered  in  terms  ot  benefit  to 
the  respondent  himself,  response  U  much 
lower  overaU,  with  most  mentions  given  to 
the  advancement  of  science  and  technology. 
Improvements  In  the  field  0(f  medicine,  and 
on-the-spot  coverage  of  IntematlMial  events 
by  TV  satellite. 

Q.  1.  Would  you  like  to  aee  the  Government 
do  more,  do  less,  or  do  about  the  same  as 
they  are   doing  in   each  of  the  fcAlowlng 


TABLE  9.-ATTITU0E  TOWARD  INVOLVEMENT  BY 
GOVERNMENT  IN  SPECinC  PROGRAM 
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SDKICABT 

In  September,  1967  Interest  In  the  space 
program  dropped  to  a  level  lower  than  any 
previous  Wave  of  this  survey.  Only  >»«i^  of 
the  sample  are  in  favor  of  the  competition 
to  be  first  tn  apace. 

The  pace  of  the  space  program  seems  to  be 
satisfactory.  The  desire  to  speed  up  the 
program  bas  decreased;  there  is  not,  howeeer, 
a  corresponding  Increase  in  desire  to  slow 
the  program  down. 

Bespondente  are  more  inclined  to  say  the 
government  is  spending  too  much  tm  the 
space  program  now  than  In  January.  Figures 
on  this  Issue  are  more  doaely  parallel  to 
those  of  November,  1966. 

Opinion  cf  the  way  the  space  program  Is 
moving  Is  about  the  same  as  It  has  been  all 
along,  with  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
sample  satisfied. 

Attttudes  toward  future  activities  have 
changed  considerably  from  earUer  Waves. 
Although  the  number  who  want  to  stop  all 
future  apace  exploration  is  lower  than  In 
November,  1966,  it  is  higher  than  In  Janu- 
au7,  1967.  More  ImportanUy,  there  Is  a  de- 
cided Increase  In  respondente  who  do  not 
know  what  we  should  do.  Specific  Interest 
in  moon  exploration  has  decreased  sharply. 

Space  exploration  Is  least  often  mentioned 
as  a  target  for  greater  government  Involve- 
mant  (a  new  area  of  questioning  with  this 
Wave).  Air  pollution  and  water  pcdlutlon 
•n  vay  out  In  front  of  the  other  areas.  Job 
Gaining  for  the  unskilled  Is  also  of  high 
Impcrtanoe  here,  while  keeping  America 
beautlfal  and  the  war  on  povoty  are  of  only 
moderate  interest. 
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Charles  dc  Ganlle  and  a  Coward's 
ReveBce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 


IN  THK  HOUSX  OP  BEPSBSBNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  November  29. 19S7 

Mr.  WOl^P.  Mr.  Speaker.  Charles  de 
OauUe  baa  acted  In  recent  years  with 
no  oonalderation  for  history.  A  brief  and 
even  superficial  glance  at  Fr«ich  history 
shows  how  utterly  dependent  France  has 
been  on  the  United  States  for  its  very 
survlvaL  Yet  De  Gaulle  ignores  history 
and  French  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  a  most  unappreciatlve  and 
ignorant  manner  attempts  to  undermine 
the  UJ3.  economy. 

I  have  called  upon  the  United  States 
to  freeze  French  assets  in  this  country, 
end  tourism  to  France,  and  suspend 
planned  purchases  of  the  Concorde  in  re- 
sponse to  De  Gaulle's  modcery  of  history. 

Columnist  Pete  Hamill,  an  articulate 
writer  with  an  Infinitely  better  sense  of 
history  than  De  Oaulle.  wrote  an  excel- 
lent column  that  appeared  in  yesterday's 
Newsday.  This  oolumn  places  De  Gaulle's 
rantlngs  tn  proper  perspective  and  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Hamill  for  a  powerful 
presentation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  that  column  in  the  Rscoro  at 
this  point: 

Chableb  urn  Oauixs  amd  a  Cowasd's  Bsvzmgb 
(By  Fet«  Hamill) 

Washinoiok.— At  Omaha  Beach,  the  land- 
ing craft  were  ripped  by  the  fiiry  cf  the 
<3«rman  arUUery.  On  tbe  hendxtm,  the  dead 
were  piled  like  oord-wood.  Hundreds  drowned 
In  tbe  rangh  aurf.  But  tbey  kept  ooaUng 
ttarough  tbe  tMirage,  croaaed  tba/t  beach 
seeded  wltti  mmes  and  death,  and  dug  In 
to  stay.  Those  were  Americans  at  Omaha 
Beach  in  Normandy.  They  had  oome  with 
the  Brttlah  to  tree  the  nench.  Tbey  did  it 
with  bkwd  aod  courage.  Charles  de  Oeulle 
warn  not  at  Omnha  Beech. 

Tbe  airborne  landed  behind  the  German 
lines,  in  the  hedgerow  and  swamp  country. 
Some  drowned  in  swi^en  rivers,  weighed 
down  by  equipment.  Ollden  crMhed,  killing 
othera.  Some  were  cut  to  pieces  by  machine 
guns  as  they  acMi.ted  down  over  places  oaOled 
Ste.  Mere-Egllse  and  Car«itan  and  Douve. 
Charles  de  QauUe  did  not  laad  behind  enemy 
Unas. 

Tbe  American  dead  were  scattered  across 
the  face  of  Prance  before  It  was  over.  Ilie 
BrtUsb  and  the  Canadians  fought  with  tbelr 
great  reserves  of  courage  and  discipline.  If 
you  think  they  did  not,  go  to  Normandy  some 
day  and  see  the  white  creeses  spread  out 
across  those  green  sUent  iiills,  irtiile  the  sea 
eddies  quietly  aroiind  the  twisted  wreckage 
of  the  landing  craft.  In  1944,  the  Prench  did 
not  talk  about  keeping  Americans  out  of 
Prance.  They  ware  happy  to  see  the  British 
Sixth  Alrt>gaie.  and  tbe  BrttlJh  commandos 
with  their  bagp^Ms  playing  and  th^  green 
berets  cooked  braienly  as  they  moved  on  tbe 
Caen  CaneL  There  were  10.000  Amerloans. 
British  and  Canadians  kmed  on  D-Day  alone, 
and  they  stm  stormed  bravely  on  into 
Prance.  Charles  de  OauUe  was  not  In  Prance 
on  D-Day. 

buixbhts  vaoic  a  kab  palace 
But  be  is  with  ua  now.  all  right,  sitting 
In  his  mad  palace  In  Paris,  sending  oat  bulle- 
tins every  few  weeka  that  aeem  craalar  and 


crasler.  Be  Is  4a  old  man.  atooped  and  yel- 
low-eyed, dyli^  a  Uttle  every  miniitff.  and 
stUl  determined  to  deartroy  everything  ha 
hatea  before  ke  dlea  completely.  That  In- 
oludea  tbe  VS. 

You  caniu>t  understand  de  OauUe  with- 
out imderstanilng  that  France  has  not  won 
a  fight  on  Its  own  since  Napoleon.  The  Prus- 
sians beat  thein  In  1870.  Their  stupid  gen- 
erals and  corrfipt  poUticlana  sent  an  entire 
generation  off  to  be  slaughtered  m  World 
War  I,  and  tbe^ -ended  by  breaking  and  nm- 
nlng  and  muvnylng  before  the  Americans 
arrived  to  bail  them  out. 

In  1940,  tha  French  quit  like  pigs  while 
the  British  slaowed  the  entire  world  what 
bravery  and  I)onor  was  about.  That  must 
eat  at  de  Oaulle  sUll.  Tbe  despised  British 
held  out  imder  the  blitz,  daring  tbe  Luft- 
waffe, showing  them  what  a  little  iron  In 
the  spine  coulil  do  against  a  giant  mlUtary 
machlpe.  The  Prench  cried  and  wept  and 
begged  bread  ^'from  the  Wehnnacht  whUe 
their  pollticiaas  cUcked  to  Hitler.  It  is  a 
habit  the  Prench  come  to  easily.  If  you  want 
to  understand  why  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  is  such  a  motley  collection  of  cowards 
and  women,  ;i>u  must  understand  that  its 
officers  were  tibined  by  the  Prench. 

So  now  de  OauUe  is  having  his  coward's 
revenge.  He  refuses  to  allow  Britam  Into  the 
Common  Marklet  until  It  changes  its  ways. 
I  suppose  what  he  wants  is  for  the  British 
to  become  cowards.  He  has  helped  wreck  the 
economy  of  tbe  British,  snickering  at  their 
humiliation,  and  now  he  wants  to  do  the 
same  for  the  T}.S.  and  Canada.  He  is  against 
our  Involvement  in  Vietnam,  but  not  for  the 
reasons — most  of  them  moral — that  the  rest 
of  us  have.  De  Gaulle  simply  does  not  want 
us  to  win  anything  in  Vietnam  because  the 
Prench  could  ^ot  win  there  either. 

But  this  I  laiow:  the  British  wm  survive 
and  come  back  stronger.  It  wlU  be  a  different 
Britain.  The^e  will  be  no  British  Empire. 
But  those  people  have  the  courage  and  the 
Intelligence  to  know  bow  to  make  themselves 
whole  again.  They  wUl  do  it  without  break- 
ing any  laws,  without  arresting  anyone  or 
violating  anyone's  civil  lll>ertles  and  they 
will  do  it  vrifhout  becoming  cowards.  De 
Oaulle  would  9ever  imderstand:  be  Is,  after 
all,  a  Prench  general. 

Tia  TO    sir  BAKO 

I  think  he  i  las  made  a  mistake  tangling 
with  the  n.S.  Americans  have  died  for  his 
country  twice  In  this  century,  and  tf  the 
French  had  not  shot  their  way  Into  Indo- 
china in  the  first  place,  if  they  had  not  estab- 
lished tbe  white  man  In  that  part  ot  the 
world  as  a  mi^erous  plunderer,  we  would 
not.be  there  today.  I  think  it's  time  to  sit 
on  de  OauUe,  treal  hard.  For  years  now  we 
have  tolerated  him  and  hoped  he  would  go 
away.  But  while  we  tolerated  him  and  waited 
for  him  to  go  Any,  he  has  wrecked  NATO,  he 
is  trying  to  break  up  Canada,  he  is  henping 
scorn  and  abuae  on  tbe  British,  be  Is  attack- 
ing the  American  doUar. 

I  say  it's  tioSe  to  start  staying  away  from 
his  country  and  the  burglars  who  make  up 
bis  citizenry.  Any  American  who  goes  to 
France  as  a  tourist,  and  spends  dollars  there 
which  de  Gaulle  can  then  use  as  a  weapon 
against  us.  is  agreeing  with  de  Gaulle  that 
aU  those  men  who  died  at  Omaha  Beach  and 
Normandy  and  in  all  those  other  forgotten 
towns  In  Prance  were  nothing.  Those  were 
good  men.  Tb^  did  not  die  to  let  this  <Ad 
fraud  play  the  bully  with  their  sons. 

There  are  other  things:  we  can  pull  back 
aU  the  soldiers  we  have  stationed  tn  Ger- 
many to  protect  Prance.  We  can  start  present- 
ing the  bUls  for  the  Marshall  Plan.  We  can 
close  up  tbe  French-owned  breweries  and 
brothels  In  8a%on.  We  can  give  away  their 
rubber  plantations  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 
We  can  put  a  ^  per  cent  tariff  on  aU  Prench 
goods.  And  U  I  were  going  on  vacation  this 
year.  I  would  nend  my  money  in  England. 


Tliey  can  use  the  money,  ot  co\irse,  but  be- 
aldaa.  If  we  ever  bad  bad  trouble  again  any- 
where, the  Brttua  would  be  there  bealdes  \u. 
Tlie  Reneh  wool^  be  out  tn  the  street  crying 
and  learning  the  language  at  their  conquer- 
ora.  It's  an  old  French  custom,  and  I  say 
the  heU  with  them. 


The  Id(  sal  of  Ezcelleacc 


EXTENSIPN  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP  PKNNSTXVAmA 

IN  THE  HOnsB  OP  REPBESENTATTVES 
Wednesdalf,  Novemher  29, 1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  passage  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967,  which  I  was  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  in  the  fiouse,  a  new  era  of  com- 
munications has  truly  begun.  It  will  in- 
volve effort,  imagination,  and  risk,  to  be 
sure,  but  I  think  it  has  already  demon- 
strated that  it  has  the  potential  to  com- 
plement and  provide  a  meaningful  alter- 
native to  ccxnmercial  television. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Washington 
Post  describes  the  mandate  set  for  the 
Corporation  for  PubUc  Broadcasting,  who 
will  have  the  challenge  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  bring  professionalism,  sophistica- 
tion, and  dlver^ty  to  this  invaluable  na- 
ticHial  resource. 

I  ccHnmend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Ths  ImiAi,  op  Exoau,KNca 

The  pubUe  tti4  vision  bill  signed  last  week 
by  tbe  President  may  wdl  be  the  most  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  to  oome  out  of 
this  session  of  Congress.  If  the  new  Corpora- 
tion for  PubUc  Broftdcasting  lives  up  to  only 
part  of  the  prontlses  and  the  dreams  ot  Its 
supporters,  tbe  Nation  will  be  Immeasurably 
enriched  by  this  single  Act.  For  the  promlM 
of  public  television  is  tliat  it  can  open  up 
for  every  citizen  the  vast  store  at  Informa- 
tion and  knowledge  available  In  the  world 
whi<Ai  existing  television  touches  only  occa- 
slonaUy.  Perhaps  E.  B.  White  explained  this 
best  In  a  letter  to  the  Carnegie  Commission 
whose  report  triggered  the  action  concluded 
at  the  White  House  lastt  week: 

"Noncommercial  television  should  address 
itself  to  the  Ideal  of  excellence,  not  the  idea 
of  acceptabUlty— which  la  what  keeps  com- 
mercial television  from  climbing  the  stair- 
case. I  think  telemslon  should  be  the  visual 
coimterpart  of  the  literary  essay,  should 
arouse  our  dreams,  satisfy  our  hunger  for 
beauty,  take  us  on  Journeys,  enable  us  to 
participate  in  events,  present  great  drama 
and  music,  explore  the  sea  and  the  sky  and 
the  woods  and  the  hills.  It  should  be  our 
Lyoeimi,  our  Chautauqua,  our  Mlnsky's,  and 
our  Camelot.  It  should  restate  and  clarify 
the  social  dilemma  and  the  political  pickle. 
Once  In  a  while  It  does,  and  you  get  a  quick 
glimpse  of  its  potential." 

Tbe  charge,  then,  of  the  new  corporation 
la  great.  It  Is  authorized  to  channel  funds 
Into  noncommercdal  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions, program  production  groups  and  edu- 
cational networks  for  developing  programs 
of  hl^  quality.  But  the  President  obvloiisly 
sees  It  eventually  going  beyond  this  to  • 
time  when  every  cltlaen's  bome  Is  tied 
through  .electronics  to  a  vast  "knowledgt 
bank,"  when  a  student  on  a  remote  ranch 
In  the  West  can.  have  acceaa  in  his  llvinc 
room  to  the  U^razy  of  Congress  or  tbt 
Louvre. 
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Qve  road  for  the  new  corporation  will  be 
n  difflcult  one.  Iliere  ts  tbe  obvious  danger 
that  tbe  men  who  run  it  wlU  not  open  their 
alnds  wide  enough  and  the  new  television 
^fU  be  only  a  different  version  of  the  old. 
Itwie  Is  tbe  more  ImpcM-tant  danger  that 
public  television  will  be  turned  into  a  vast 
fililcle  of  propaganda  for  some  philosophical 
cr  political  cause.  There  is  the  blatant  dan- 
gar  of  pressure  on  the  corporation  by  Oov- 
■nment  or  by  politicians  or  by  other  groups 
to  avoid  controversy  and  escape  criticism. 

AD  those  must  be  fought  and  the  15  men 
Miected  by  the  President  to  run  the  corpora- 
tjon  must  be  men  whose  integrity  and  wis- 
dom will  allow  them  to  make  the  right  fight. 
BS  has  done  weU  tn  his  first  two  choices — 
lUlton  S.  Eisenhower  and  James  R.  Klllian 
Jr.  He  must  do  as  well  on  tbe  other  13. 

Still  remaining  for  Oongreaa  is  tbe  quea- 
tkn  of  financing.  The  new  btU  autborizea 
tbs  appropriation  of  99  million  for  the  corpo- 
ration's first  year  of  activity.  Congress  should 
pass  that  appropriation  promptly,  and  be 
prepared  to  take  up  the  matter  of  permanent 
flaanclng  early  next  year.  The  President  baa 
jtromlsed  bis  recommendation,  probably  in 
January,  and  a  National  Citizens  Committee 
for  Public  Television  is  working  up  Its  pro- 
posal. The  problem  is  difficult  for  the  needs 
aie  great.  Probably  $100  mUllon  or  so  a  year 
vin  be  necessary  If  the  corporation  is  to  do 
tbs  Job  Its  mandate  requires. 

A  great  start  has  been  made.  And  the  first 
ttsta  of  tbe  new  public  television,  given  to 
tbs  Nation  last  Sunday  by  the  Public  Broad- 
»««*iTig  tiaboratory,  was  a  pleasant  one.  We 
hope  a  new  era  of  communication  has  reaUy 
(Mfun. 


Ckarles  Gmaty  GI  Killed  in  Vietuun 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP   MAaTlAMS 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPBESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  November  29. 1967 

ICr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfe.  Richard  E.  Hayes,  a  young  soldier 
fram  Maryland,  was  recently  killed  In 
Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  coQunend  Private  Hayes' 
eoorage  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 
IndDding  the  following  article  In  the 
RicoRo: 

Chaxlxs  Comrrr  OI  Kulbt  nr  Wab — ^Rica- 
»ao  HATxa  Sbot  Whilk  Bksvzno  Wxra 
Cavalbt 

Bbtan's  Road,  ICd.,  November  28. — ^A  31- 
7«sr-old  Charles  county  seedier,  Pfc.  Richard 
I.  Hayes,  was  klUed  in  action  In  Vietnam 
Sontfay,  the  Defense  Department  rei>orted 
today. 

Pfc.  Hayes,  whoae  fanUIy  lives  In  tbe  coun- 
try about  12  miles  from  this  Southern  Mary- 
Isad  community,  was  shot  to  death  while 
Ui  1st  Cavalry  Air  mobile  Division  unit  was 
defending  its  position  In  a  night  action,  ac- 
eordtng  to  a  telegram  received  by  his  par- 
■tts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.  Hayes. 

Pfc.  Hayes  bad  been  in  Vietnam  about  two 
Booths  and  had  sent  home  pictures  of  hlm- 
■tif  In  batUe  dress  with  hU  illle  on  his 
Aoolder. 

He  was  a  1966  graduate  of  Lackey  High 

^Kc.  Hayes  is  survived  by  his  parents,  four 
tecthers,  Benjamin  I..  Hayes,  Jr.,  and  Ken- 
nath  Edward  and  Robert  Hayes,  all  oC  the 
ftyans  Road  area  and  five  sisters,  Mra.  ICar- 
y*i»  Buchanan,  of  Oxon  Hill,  Md..  and  IfTa. 
Ouol  Ann  Ridner,  Mlsa  Susan  Hayes,  lilaa 
Mnayn  Hayes  and  Mlsa  Teresa  Hayes,  all 
*  tba  Byrans  Road  area. 


Pcraen]  Attacks  ea  tbe  Prendcnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  November  29, 1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  presiden- 
tial criticism  has  for  generations  been 
one  of  America's  favorite  national  pas- 
times. But  criticism  which  seeks  to  de- 
mean the  President  rather  than  debate 
the  issues  hurts,  not  helps,  our  Nation  to 
solve  its  problems. 

The  Beaumont  Enterprise  has  recog- 
nized that  the  time  has  come  to  <^ear- 
ly  condemn  "the  increasingly  unreason- 
able attacks  against  the  President." 

The  latest  fanciful  notion  of  the  ex- 
tremists is  that  the  President  can  end  the 
war  at  any  time  and  Is  awaiting  a  politi- 
cally expedient  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Such  irresponsible  attacks  are  not 
constructive,  and  they  should  be  con- 
demned. As  the  Enterprise  notes: 

Attacks  on  this  level  are  totally  foreign 
to  the  American  sense  of  falc  play.  And  they 
are  music  to  tbe  ears  of  the  Communists. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  President  Johnson 
that  he  has  maintained  his  composure 
and  firm  convictions  in  the  face  of  these 
Vituperative  attacks.  He  has  warned 
Hanoi  In  clear  terms  that  no  American 
President — at  any  time  or  imder  any 
circumstances — will  waiver  in  his  resolve 
to   honor  our  solemn  oonunitments. 

No  amount  of  personal  attacks  against 
the  President  can  obscure  this  simple 
truth. 

Ilie  following  are  two  recent  edito- 
rials from  this  outstanding  Texas  news- 
ixiper  which  condemn  irresponsible  out- 
bursts, and  praise  the  President's  firm- 
ness: 

Wk  Kbep  Our  Comuithcmts 

•^  want  to  disillusion  him  this  morning. 
We  keep  our  conunltments." 

This  was.  In  effect.  President  Johnson's  lat- 
est message  to  Ho  Chi  MInb  and  any  other 
Oonununlat  leader  who  might  think  that 
American  antl-Vletnam  demonstrations  and 
pubUc  opinion  polls  are  assurances  that  the 
United  states  wUl  accept  anything  but  an 
"honorable  peace." 

We  applaud  the  Chief  Execirtlye's  pointed 
restatement  of  position,  eepedaUy  bis  warn- 
ing to  the  enemy  not  to  expect  easier  terms 
frcxn  another  American  president. 

This  Is  straight  thinking.  And  the  reason- 
ing tiehind  it  is  what  makes  so  frustrating 
the  RepubUcan  search  for  a  way  to  capltallae 
on  Vietnam  in  the  1968  election.  As  Clare 
Booth  Luce  once  pointed  out,  rarely  Is  there 
political  expediency  in  being  softer  in  war- 
time than  the  man  in  the  White  House. 

ABTTSK  op  TBS  PKaalUBMT 

We  commend  the  two  senators  who  spoke 
out  last  week  against  tbe  Increasingly  un- 
reasonable attacks  on  the  President. 

Burdens  of  the  presidency  are  heavy  in 
any  year  and  any  administration,  but  the 
responsibilities  that  rest  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House 
an  awesome  when  competed  to  tboae  of  many 
past  chief  executives. 

Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  eoontry  are  in 
enough  trouble  as  It  la.  Tboee  who  oonctantly 
engage  In  verbal  abuae  o<  tbe  President  and 
meml>ers  of  his  family  are  only  "»«nng  mat- 
ters worse. 


As  Sen.  Prank  Ifoea  of  Utah  polnta  out. 
these  vicious  attacks  degrade  the  office  of  tha 
presidency  and  hence  the  nation. 

Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of  itou- 
tana,  like  the  Utah  lawmsiker,  defended  dis- 
sent that  is  constructive  and  reasonable,  but 
charged  that  a  small  minority  "has  gone  be- 
yond the  bounds  erf  decency." 

We  agree  with  Moss  that  the  moat  appalling 
thing  of  all  is  to  hear  supiraaed  responsible 
citizens  charge  that  the  President  can  end 
tbe  war  in  Vietnam  any  time  and  is  only 
waiting  until  It  Is  poUtlcally  opportune  to 
do  so. 

We  do  not  approve  all  the  policies  and 
programs  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  many 
times  have  said  so  However,  we  do  not  per- 
mit disagreement  to  degrade  us  Into  innuen- 
do, personal  vilification,  blanket  indictment 
and  wholesale  questioning  of  motives. 

Attacks  on  this  level  are  totally  foreign  to 
the  American  sense  of  fair  play.  And  they 
are  as  music  to  the  ears  of  the  Communists. 


Today's  Story  Gold 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF  CAUPOUnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Titesdav,  November  2S,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
time  when  the  commerce  of  man  was 
extended  beyond  barter  the  Importance 
of  the  mediimi  of  exchange  has  played  a 
key  role  in  trade  within  individual  na- 
tions and  between  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  two  basic  attitudes  that  can  be  found 
relative  to  any  currency  in  use  in  any 
society  remain  the  same.  They  are  an 
attitude  of  confidence  suid  an  attitude 
toward  convenience. 

The  first  attitude  relates  to  the  sought- 
for  need  for  dQX)6it  of  value  for  the 
holder  and  the  other  relates  more  to  the 
velocity  of  transactions  which  as  volume 
grows  trade  is  encouraged.  Paradoxical- 
ly these  two  attitudes  are  inconsistent. 
Actually  wealth  as  such  relates  to  goods 
and  services  valued  in  their  own  right 
and  wealth  has  no  necessary  relationship 
to  convenience.  The  wealth  of  a  nation 
is  certainly  dii-ectly  tied  to  the  goods  and 
services  both  In  the  quality  and  quantity 
it  produces.  The  wealth  of  a  nation  is 
certainly  not  related  to  the  amount  of 
currency  it  has  available.  Therefore, 
when  hard  currency  or  metal  coinage  ts 
involved  it  has  a  dual  role;  me  In  which 
it  is  part  of  the  wealth  picture  and  the 
other  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  It  is 
demonstrably  true,  however,  that  the 
greater  role  it  plays  as  wealth  the  lesser 
role  it  plays  as  convenience  and  vice 
versa.  As  the  volume  of  trade  rises  the 
pressure  for  convenience  will  also  rise 
and  in  the  choice  between  confidence 
resting  on  value  and  service  resting  on 
convenience,  option  will  be  exercised  in 
favor  of  convenience.  Hiat  is  today's 
story  in  relation  to  gold. 

Let  us  examine  this  proposition  in 
greater  detail  keeping  in  mind  the  dls- 
tinctiiMi  of  wealth  per  se  and  money  as 
a  medium  of  exchange;  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  requisite  attitudes  rela- 
tive to  currency.  One  l>eing  confidence 
which  rests  on  true  wealth  or  value  and 
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convenlentce  which  rests  up(m  velocity 
and  volume. 

As  Ions  as  man  has  known  the  exist- 
ence of  gold.  It  has  served  as  a  medium 
of  exchange.  As  with  any  commodity,  the 
value  of  g<dd  Is  measured  by  its  desirabil- 
ity In  relation  to  Its  availability.  No  one 
doubts  that  gold  Is  a  desirable  material 
because  of  Its  beauty  and  Its  workability. 
It  is  easily  extracted  in  a  pure  form  and 
is  easily  alloyed  with  other  metals  to 
achieve  the  desired  durability.  Gold  does 
not  tarnish  and  is  divisible  without  loss 
of  value.  Tet  its  scarcity  means  that  not 
everyone  may  possess  as  much  as  he  de- 
sires. It  is,  therefore,  a  measure  of  Ane's 
wealth  and  a  most  logical  medium  of 
exchange. 

Gold  is.  however,  a  heavy  metal  and  is 
not  easily  transported  in  great  quantities. 
Even  though  an  Individual  found  It  easy 
to  cany  bits  of  raw  gold  or  pieces  of 
worked  goiA  to  handle  day-to-day  trans- 
actions, he  found  it  cumbersome  and  un- 
safe to  cany  enough  for  large  transac- 
tions. The  problem  was  solved  by  leaving 
the  bulk  of  one's  gold  with  the  goldsmltti 
or  aomeone  else  who  was  willing  to  keep 
it  safe  and  by  writing  a  note  to  him  to 
deliver  upon  request  a  certain  amount  of 
that  gold  to  a  named  person  in  posses- 
sion of  the  note.  Today  it  costs  more  than 
$6  in  interest  foregone,  insurance  and 
storage  charges  to  hold  |100  in  gold  for 
a  year. 

In  the  past  everyone  felt  it  safe  enough 
to  accept  such  notes  addressed  to  "bear- 
er" as  long  as  they  had  confidence  in  the 
financial  stability  and  integrity  of  the 
man  whose  signature  appeared  at  the 
bottom  of  the  note.  Often,  no  gold  ac- 
tually changed  hands,  but  was  trans- 
ferred on  paper. 

Still,  when  one  traveled  outside  the 
community  where  his  name  was  not 
known,  he  had  to  carry  his  gold  with 
him.  Soon  the  policy  of  issuing  notes  was 
taken  over  by  large  banks  and  eventually 
by  governments  who  could  assure  the 
validity  of  gold  notes  over  greater  areas. 
Soon  this  became  the  exclusive  domli^n 
of  government  and  the  notes  became 
universally  acceptable;  in  some  cases, 
even  for  foreign  trade.  Thus,  the  change 
from  gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange  to 
gold  as  an  exchange  standard. 

It  soon  became  api>arait  that  there 
was  not  enough  gold  available  to  back  up 
100  percent  of  the  Increasing  number  of 
notes  needed  as  the  economy  grew.  Thus 
governments  Issued  notes  in  excess  of 
their  gold  stock  but  kept  enough  to  as- 
sure the  occasional  doubter  that  his 
paper  money  was  "as  good  as  gold."  This 
policy  was  adequate  as  long  as  there  was 
no  "nm"  on  the  gold  stock.  Wh«i  this 
did  happen,  the  Oovemment  had  no 
choice  but  to  abandon  the  policy  of  re- 
demption and  assure  the  validity  of  the 
notes  on  the  strength  of  the  Government 
alone. 

Both  world  wars  and  the  depression 
vividly  demonstrated  the  weaknesses  of 
the  gold  standard  in  times  of  extreme 
difficulty.  Countries  foimd  that  a  paper 
standard  was  not  the  solution,  nor  was 
any  other  form  of  the  metal  standard. 
The  key  to  a  solid  monetary  system  de- 
pends upon  a  stable  econmnlc  system  and 
these  times  were  not  the  best  in  which 
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to  experlmoit.  T^rtually  all  governments 
felt,  however,  that  although  the  gold 
standard  wiis  far  from  perfect,  it  had 
been  in  a  process  of  development  over 
the  centuries,  and  belief  was  widespread 
that  the  beit  hope  of  the  future  con- 
sisted in  tl^  further  improvemoit  of 
this  standani,  rather  than  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  something  new  In  its  place. 

Today,  there  is  dissatisfaction  with  the 
restraints  posed  by  the  gold  standards 
and  efforts  ire  being  made  to  recognize 
what  the  diinculties  are  and  what  can  be 
done  to  alleviate  the  strains  that  are  be- 
ginning to  Show.  These  strains  are  the 
end  result  o(  a  long  and  highly  involved 
development  of  many  monetary  stand- 
ards which  igo  under  the  name  of  the 
"gold  standird"  and  the  one  which  we 
have  now  is  "by  no  means  the  end  or  even 
desired  product  of  this  development. 

In  the  United  States,  gold  monometal- 
ism  did  noi  actiially  exist  imtil  1879. 
Nonetheless,  from  the  beginning  of 
colonial  settlements  here,  gold  served,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  as  basic  money.  The 
early  experience  with  gold  can  be  divided 
Into  four  p^ods:  Rrst.  the  period  prior 
to  the  National  Mint  Act  of  1792  which 
Is  roughly  Itie  preconstitutional  period, 
during  which  a  scattering  of  gold  circu- 
lated in  the  country  along  with  many 
silver  and  oopper  coins  and  with  large 
amoimts  of  inconvertible  paper  money; 
-second,  the  period  of  bimetallism  which 
dated  from  |1792  to  the  long  suspension 
of  specie  payments  at  the  end  of  1861 — 
omitting  brief  suspensicHi  from  1814  to 
1817 ;  third,  the  period  of  the  greenback 
standard  from  1862  to  1878,  during  which 
the  only  circulation  of  gold  money  was  a 
limited'amount  on  the  Pacific  coast;  and. 
fourth,  the  period  of  the  gold  standard 
f  nnn  the  resiunption  of  specie  payments 
in  1879  to  the  First  World  War. 

w;th  the  advent  of  the  war,  the  gold 
standard  anti  every  other  kind  of  mone- 
tary standard  in  the  world  broke  down. 
During  the  war  and  the  years  immedi- 
ately f  ollowftig,  depreciated  and  managed 
paper  monfy  standards  were  adopted 
everyw)iere.  With  few  exceptions — prin- 
cipally in  the  United  States — they  were 
terrible  failtires.  As  soon  as  the  smoke 
of  battle  haH  cleared  away  and  the  work 
of  reconstrtiction  had  moved  substan- 
tially forward,  nearly  all  the  advanced 
countries  of  the  world  began  readai>ting 
their  economies  to  the  gold  standard. 

The  United  States  had  suffered  less 
than  any  country  from  the  war  and  in 
June  1919,  removed  the  embargo  on  gold 
exports  and  from  this  time  on  the  dollar 
was  taken  as  representing  gold.  At  the 
Brussels  Co|iference  of  1920,  recommen- 
dations wer^  made  that  all  coimtiies  at- 
tempt to  steady  the  Internal  purchasing 
powers  of  tbeir  own  currencies  and  at  the 
Genoa  Consrence  of  1922  countries  were 
urged  to  return  to  the  gold  standard.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  countries  re- 
turned to  t|ie  standard  was  met  by  al- 
most immediate  disilliisionment. 

Countries  had  price  levels  harmonized 
with  that  of  the  dollar  and  had  stabilized 
foreign  excbanges,  but  had  not  gotten 
the  world's  gold  properly  distributed.  It 
was  beromltg  dear  that,  as  things  were, 
there  was  qot  enough  gold  available  to 
maintain  tlie  world  level  of  prices  at  its 


existing  height,  and  that  the  world  was 
threatened  with  continuously  falling 
prices  and  an  Indefinite  period  of  trade 
depression.  Tne  United  States,  with  a 
surplus  of  gold,  could  possibly  maintain 
its  position  and  level  prices;  any  other 
country  which  by  hook  or  by  crook  could 
obtain  enough  gold  might  be  able  to  do 
the  same.  HerKe  the  fear  of  a  scramble 
for  gold,  which  would  mean  a  bidding  up 
of  the  price  of  gold  making  it  more  val- 
uable. This  nleans  essentially  reducing 
commodity  prices  and  a  general  depres- 
sion. 1 

llie  return  ito  the  gold  standard  was 
made  in  most  cases  under  trying  circum- 
stances, and,  before  the  newly  created 
standards  coiild  be  firmly  established 
and  put  In  good  order,  the  postwar  eco- 
nomic crisis  l>eginning  in  1929-30  shook 
the  world.  The  gold  standard  everywhere 
was  again  swept  away.  Likewise  were  all 
the  remaining  silver  standards  and  prac- 
tically an  of  the  paper  money  standards. 

The  U.S.  Congress  in  1933  under  the 
administration  of  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  require  every  person 
in  the  United  States  to  relinquish.  In 
exchange  for  dollar  cunency,  all  gold 
coins,  gold  bullion  and  gold  certificates 
In  his  possession.  The  whole  operation 
was  carried  through  quickly  and  ex- 
peditiously. Tee  President  declared  that 
all  title  to  gold  rested  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Gold  could,  however,  be  employed 
by  the  Peder^  Reserve  System  for  In- 
ternational pfl(yment.  TTie  monetary  au- 
thorities, und^  the  provision  of  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  bf  1945,  were  empowered 
to  sell  gold  for  industrial  uses  and  for 
export  at  one-fourth  of  1  percent  above 
the  declared  par  value  of  $35  per  ounce, 
and  to  buy  gold  at  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent below  $36  per  ounce.  Gold  for  ex- 
port was  to  b*  delivered  to  foreign  cen- 
tral banks.  With  minor  changes,  this  Is 
the  iwUcy  as  it  is  today. 

However,  gold  no  longer  makes  up  all 
of  each  nation's  reserves,  although  the 
United  States  holds  virtually  all  of  its 
official  reserves  as  gold  bullion.  So  long 
as  gold  constituted  the  whole  of  inter- 
national reserves,  the  problem  was  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  the  aggregate  quantity 
of  the  world'*  monetary  gold  and  how 
it  was  distributed.  The  question  was 
whether  there  was  enough  gold  available 
to  tide  coimtries  over  temporary  im- 
balances wh^  foreign  exchanges  ran 
unfavorably,  iknbalances  could  have  been 
due  to  seasonal,  cyclical,  or  special 
episodic  evente,  or  structural  changes  in 
demand  and  supply  conditions. 

Now  two  detelopments  have  greatly  al- 
tered the  picture.  Causes  of  imbalances 
are  no  longer  i  related  merely  to  demand 
and  supply  ionditions  arising  in  the 
private  sector.  Since  1914,  vast  fundi 
have  been  tmnsferred  across  intema- 
tional  border^  by  governments  as  war 
loans,  reparation  payments,  foreign  aid, 
grants  and  loftns,  military  expenditures 
abroad,  and  so  forth.  These  amounts 
have  been  so  vast  lu  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  I  quick  adjustments  in  ttw 
trade  balance)  or  In  the  private  capital 
balance.  Se^nd,  as  became  evident 
after  Worid  Mfta  J,  tbe  world's  gold  sup- 
ply   has    noil  been    Increasing    rapidly 
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enough.  For  one  thing,  much  of  it  was 
hoarded.  Even  allowing  for  this,  gold 
production  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growing  needs  of  world  trade  and  other 
tntemational  transactions.  Several 
measures  were  taken  to  economize  on 
gold.  It  was  freed  for  international  use 
hy  being  withdrawn  from  circulation  and 
1^  reducing  the  gold  cover  on  domestic 
currencies.  More  significantly,  at  the 
Oenoa  Conference  of  1922,  countries  were 
encouraged  to  keep  a  part  of  their  in- 
ternational reserves  in  the  form  of  for- 
eign exchange,  specifically  in  liquid 
dollars  and  sterling  holdings. 

This  latter  device  is  the  center  of  the 
controversy  today.  The  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  are,  of  course, 
compelled  to  stand  ready  to  pay  out  gold 
or  the  whole  structure  of  stable  exchange 
rates  is  in  danger.  The  United  States  has 
•asumed  almost  all  responsibility  for 
this  policy  due  to  England's  current  dif- 
llculties.  Thus,  since  gold  production  is 
inadequate,  the  system  can  only  func- 
tion if  surplus  countries  are  prepared 
to  take  payment  not  in  gold,  but  in  liquid 
dollar  holdings.  The  more  they  do  this, 
the  greater  the  ratio  of  foreign  exchange 
holdings  to  gold  holdings  and  the  more 
shaky  the  gold-exchange  structure  be- 
comes. One  escape  route  from  this  is  to 
(Dd  dollar  and  sterling  deficits.  But  if 
this  is  achieved,  the  international  mone- 
tuy  system  would  have  to  regress  to  the 
bare  bones  of  the  gold  standard  with  its 
inadequate  growth  of  international  re- 
serves. 

la.  the  future,  it  Ls  not  expected  that 
•ccumulations  of  foreign  exchange  will 
make  so  large  a  contribution  to  the 
gnmth  of  aggregate  reserves,  because 
CCTtain  countries  will  take  less  of  their 
reserve  assets  in  the  form  of  reserve  cur- 
rencies. Moreover,  the  United  States  will 
wlih  to  raise  its  holdings  of  reserve  assets 
In  some  relation  to  any  increase  in  its 
Uquid  liabilities.  Long-run  plans  for  re- 
serves will  have  to  make  allowances  for 
•  cessation  of  the  decline  in  U.S.  reserves 
»nd  indeed  for  an  increase  in  them. 

Real  negotiations  for  the  creation  of 
new  reserves  have  centered  su-ound 
drawing  rights  within  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  The  principal  choice  in 
the  form  that  these  new  reserves  will 
tike  is  between  these  two;  first,  the 
ewation  of  a  reserve  In  asset  form — a 
"reserve  unit" — ^through  an  exchsmge  of 
A^ms  between  a  reserve-creating  In- 
rtttotion  and  the  countries  to  which  the 
newly  created  reserves  are  initially  dis- 
tributed, and  second,  creation  of  addi- 
tional drawing  facilities  of  a  quasi-auto- 
■stlc  nature  in  the  IMF.  In  these  ne- 
lotlations  within  the  European  Common 
Market,  the  Group  of  Ten.  and  the  IMF. 
Ifance  has  led  the  field  of  those  nations 
iWch  insist  upon  a  "creditlike"  asset 
Md  the  United  States  has  held  out  in 
»»or  of  a  moneylike  asset. 

Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Fowler,  In 
•n  negotiations.  Insists  that  the  expan- 
■oo  of  world  trade  and  Investment  will 
be  progressively  hampered  by  restrlc- 
wos  unless  the  world's  supply  of  re- 
nrve  assets  grows.  To  accomplish  a 
i^on,  he  feels  that  it  is  necessary  to 
Bare  a  moneylike  asset  that  will  be  re- 
«anled  by  monetary   authorities  as  a 


supplement  to  gold  and  dollars  and  will 
be  treated  by  them  as  reserves.  Credit 
facilities  which  carry  fixed  repayment 
obligations,  as  Prance  Insists,  will  not 
meet  countries'  desires  to  increase  their 
reserves.  Nor  will  increased  credit  fa- 
cilities lie  as  effective  in  convincing  the 
gold  markets  that  we  have  broken  our 
dependence  on  gold  to  increase  free 
world  reserves. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Fow- 
ler in  maintaining  a  strong  commitment 
in  the  negotiations,  but  I  question  his 
firm  resolve  to  maintain  the  gold  stand- 
ard when  he  professes  to  desire  break- 
ing from  its  restrictions.  Perhaps  he  has 
in  mind  a  long-range  plan  to  make  this 
reserve  xmit  something  that  will  even- 
tually replace  gold.  However.  I  feel  that 
we  must  Involve  ourselves  immediately 
in  basic  discussions  of  the  gold  standard 
with  a  mind  to  more  inmiediate  and  con- 
clusive reform. 

The  recent  statement  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  on  U.S.  gold  poUcy 
demonstrates  how  we  can  be  trapped 
into  support  for  an  economic  policy  that 
is  detrimental  to  oiu-  own  interests  and, 
for  that  matter,  the  interests  of  the  en- 
tire free  world  trade  area.  Prompted  by 
growing  sentiment  for  brealdng  the  link 
between  gold  and  the  doUar.  the  ABA 
extolled  the  virtues  of  fixed  exchange 
rates  under  the  dollar-gold  standard  and 
warned  against  the  consequences  of  fail- 
ing to  lionor  claims  on  gold  at  the  estab- 
lished rate  of  $35  an  oimce.  The  state- 
ment warns  that  a  change  in  the  gold 
poUcy  would  risk  destroying  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  without  any 
replacement  other  than  a  wprldwide  net- 
work of  exchange  controls,  ks  immediate 
reactions  or  as  eventual  responses  to  the 
deficiencies  of  floating  exchange  rates. 
These  observations  are  based  upon  a 
highly  questionable  historical  aiuQogy 
to  the  1930's  when  severe  domestic  de- 
flation forced  countries  off  the  gold 
standard.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that 
the  experiences  of  the  depression  would 
be  repeated  today  when  all  countries 
are  committed  to  the  maintenance  of 
high  income  and  employment.  Further- 
more, in  abandoning  the  gold  policy,  na- 
tions were  reacting  to  an  immediate 
crisis  whereas  current  prosperity  will  sd- 
low  deliberation  and  fiexibillty— includ- 
ing maintaining  current  policies — In  pol- 
icy decisions. 

The  ABA'S  statement  continually  re- 
fers to  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  nations  who  have  "helped  fi- 
nance a  long  string  of  U.S.  deficits"  by 
adding  to  their  dollar  holdings.  The 
statement  says  that  a  number  of  nations 
have  thus  put  their  national  Interest  on 
the  line  in  failing  to  press  for  conver- 
sions of  dollars  into  gold.  I  wonder  how 
much  of  this  so-called  sacrifice  is  mag- 
nanimity and  how  much  of  it  is  soimd 
policy? 

We  must  remember  that,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  Bank  of 
America,  Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  says: 

DoUars  are  not  forced  on  their  foreign 
h<dden.  Tlie  dollar  Is  a  major  trading  ajid 
Ttatityt  currency  because  It  la  desired  by 
foreign  claimants. 

.  Private   bankers  outside   the   United 
States  are  happy  with  the  reUabUity  and 


stability  of  the  dollar.  In  addition,  as- 
suming that  the  United  SUtes  did  im- 
pose an  embargo  on  gold  and  private 
holders  decided  to  get  rid  of  their  dollars, 
what  would  they  change  them  for?  Other 
currencies  are  much  more  difficult  to 
invest  and  would  certainly  not  bring  a 
better  return  than  dollar  investments. 

Private  holders  of  dollars  carmot,  of 
course,  exchange  them  for  gold.  That  is 
the  privilege  of  central  banks  only.  What 
the  central  banks  would  do  In  the  event 
of  a  gold  embargo  is  a  liighly  academic 
question.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  the 
world  monetary  system  is  heavily  tied  to 
a  dollar  standard.  Gold  has  a  value,  not 
because  of  some  intrinsic  quality,  but  be- 
cause the  United  States  alone  is  willing 
to  buy  gold  at  a  set  price. 

A  metal  of  varying  value  is  incapable 
of  being  an  accurate  standard  of  value  or 
of  currency.  Under  skilled  supervision, 
and  in  favorable  circumstances,  it  may 
provide  a  mediimi  in  which  a  standard  of 
currency  is  fixed  and  maintained.  But  it 
is  the  fixed  value,  and  not  the  metal, 
which  is  the  standard  of  currency.  The 
merit  of  the  gold  standard  is  its  logic, 
not  its  gold. 

Unfortunately,  the  tie  to  gold  is  not 
merely  on  paper.  Psychologically  speak- 
ing, breaking  from  gold  would  be,  for 
some,  as  traumatic  as  leaving  home  for 
the  first  time.  Granted,  the  first  few  steps 
would  be  a  little  shaky;  but  the  depar- 
ture is  imperative.  It  is  time  we  applied 
the  same  kind  of  logic  smd  skill  that  we 
expend  maintaining  the  gold  standard 
to  searching  for  a  way  out. 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF   ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1967 

The  House  In  Committee  of  tbe  Whole 
House  on  the  State  ol  the  Union  had  tmder 
consideration  the  blU  (H.R.  12803)  to  supple- 
ment the  purposes  of  the  Public  BuUdlngs 
Act  of  1950  (73  Stat.  479),  by  authorizing 
agreements  and  leases  with  respect  to  certain 
properties  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  National  Visitor  Center,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chsdrman.  at  this  point 
In  the  Record.  I  insert  a  statement  by 
Hon.  J.  J.  PicKLs  concerning  the  Na- 
tional Visitors  Center  Act.  Mr.  Picklk 
served  on  the  National  Visitors  Center 
Study  Commission  and  has  long  had  an 
active  interest  in  this  subject: 

REMAMU    of    CoNGUESSMAN    J.    J.     PlOUJE    DT 
THK    HolrSE    OF    RXPKBSEKTATTVES,    MONDAT, 

NovKMBSR  27,  1987 

Mr.  PicKi.K.  itr.  Speaker,  after  many 
months  of  hard  work,  and  after  many  pro- 
posals and  counterproposals  have  been 
hashed  over,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  House 
has  before  It  today  a  good,  comprehensive 
plan  by  which  the  visitors  In  our  Nation's 
capital  will  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the 
kind  of  oonf  usion  and  anxiety  that  has  pre- 
vailed In  the  past. 

The  National  VlsltorB  Center  V^wdUUes  Aet 
of  1967.  HJt.  12803.  at  last  proposes  a  sya- 
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ton  to  take  care  of  our  vlsltan  and.  at  ttam 
■Mim  tims.  to  cut  draattoaay  the  disruption 
caused  on  ttte  surrounding  government  <^ces 
•ad  buslneaees. 

With  more  than  16  million  Annirtoan  and 
foreign  vlsttors  coming  to  Washington  this 
7«ar,  and  with  that  total  to  Increase  to  80 
mlUlon  t>7  1960.  I  believe  we  can  lgn<x«  the 
problem  no  longer.  As  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Visitors  Center  Study  Commission.  I 
met  wlt2i  my  colleagues  many  times  In  the 
past  year  to  review  the  problems.  The  plan 
•et  out  In  the  National  Visitors  Center  Fa- 
cilities Act  Is  good  both  for  the  government 
and  for  tbe  tourist,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
sponsored  a  companion  bill,  H.R.  12693. 

Tbe  proposal  calls  for  the  i»«8ent  Union 
Station,  which  Is  located  only  a  few  blocks 
north  at  li»e  Capitol,  to  be  converted  to  a 
reception  centw  where  toixrlsU  can  park, 
receive  briefings,  and  see  movies  on  the 
near-by  tourist  attractions,  and  on  area 
hotels,  restaaranits,  and  otber  eocommoda- 
tlons.  The  new  train  station  will  ad)oln  tbe 
Visitors  Center  and  scheduled  helicopter 
service  will  be  avaUable  frtun  the  roof  of 
the  parking  garage  which  la  to  be  con- 
struoted.  Flve-mlnute  local  bus  sn^ce  Is 
to  be  available  to  all  points  on  the  Mall,  and 
for  those  who  wish  to  see  tbe  mtLJor  points 
of  Interest,  the  Vlslttvs  Center  would  provide 
a  one-stop  means  of  doing  jxist  that. 

On  the  question  of  the  location  of  the  cen- 
tral vlsltcMV  center  for  the  entire  dty.  I  per- 
sotumy  prefer  a  location  between  14th  Strert 
and  tbe  Washington  Monument.  This  was 
reoommended  by  some  of  tbe  prominent 
architectural  firms,  and  It  was  a  point  I 
raised  In  my  testimony  on  SM.  12608  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds.  Still,  I  must  be  realistic,  and 
In  light  of  our  current  financial  problems,  I 
know  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  build  an 
entirely  new  facility  involving  large  sums 
of  money.  I  still  maintain,  however,  that  a 
major  facility  is  needed  In  tbe  ^tcation  I 
mentioned,  since  that  area  is  in  fact  and  In 
truth  the  hub  of  tourists'  Washington.  It  Is 
Within  easy  walking  distance  not  only  of  all 
major  points  along  tbe  Mall,  but  also  of 
the  White  House. 

Tbe  Union  Station  proposal  Is  the  best 
possible  alternative  at  this  time.  It  will 
satisfy  a  need  that  has  been  growing  steadily 
over  the  past  years.  Many  times,  I  have  visi- 
tors from  my  own  district  complain  that  the 
parking,  traffic,  and  congestion  Is  so  bad 
around  the  Capitol  and  Mall  that  they  were 
unable  to  see  nearly  all  that  is  offered.  I  think 
this  denial  to  our  citizens  Is  a  disgrace,  and 
I  say  we  must  act  quickly.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  I  endorse  the  bill  before  us. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Union  Station  propoeal 
will  be  an  aid  to  tbe  tourist.  But  It  Is  also 
good  from  the  government's  point  of  view. 
The  present  owners  of  Union  Station  have 
agreed  to  make  all  Improvements  necessary 
to  convert.lt  to  the  proposed  center,  and  the 
rents  to  be  paid  by  the  government  will  al- 
most entirely  be  recouped  from  parking  fees, 
and  sales  and  services  provided  in  tbe  center. 
Many  people  have  worked  bard  on  this 
project.  But  I  believe  a  special  word  of  com- 
mendation Is  due  to  some  who  have  been 
particularly  imaginative.  Representative  Ken 
Oray,  the  leader  of  tbe  House  delegation  to 
the  Study  Conunlsslon,  and  the  chairman  of 
tbe  House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Orounds,  has  been  especially  effective  in 
securing  the  consensus  needed  to  secure  the 
the  endorsement  of  the  Commission.  Also, 
Representative  Fred  D.  Scbwengei  served  on 
the  commission,  and  on  the  Subcommittee, 
and  was  another  moving  force  behind  the 
bUl. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall, 
and  the  Adnilnlstntor  of  the  General  Serv- 
loas  Administration.  Mr.  Lawaen  B.  Knott,  Jr., 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  success  In  ob 


are  fair  and  workable  both  for  the  govern- 
ment and  for  tbe  station  owners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  my  voice  was  one 
of  the  first  raised  on  tbe  Hill  for  better 
tourist  faculties.  When  I  first  came  to  Oon- 
gtess,  I  was  amaasd  and  shocked  at  ths  In- 
adequate fa^ltles  offered  In  the  Oi^tttcd 
Building  Its^  and  I  made  several  speeches 
to  my  coUea^es  and  other  groups  on  the 
deplorable  situation.  I  would  like  to  see  some 
kind  of  visitors  center  in  the  Capitol  Btilldlng 
itself,  since  it  Is  the  single  largeet  attraction, 
and  since  it  now  offers  virtually  nothing  In 
the  way  of  rtttrooms.  water  fountains,  and 
restaurants.    -' 

.  Even  if  the  bill  before  us  Is  passed,  I  be- 
Ueve the  problems  In  the  Capitol  are  the 
most  urgent  wfc  face.  With  the  VUitors  Center 
well  on  its  way,  I  would  hope  that  this  will 
l>e  the  next  item  for  oonslderatton. 


tndy  bi  Coatntti 


EXTEKSION  OP  REMARKS 


'^rhleb  has  mad4  "organised  protests"  and 
"dvU  disobedience"  watchwords  of  the 
1060b.  This  is  quite  a  contrast.  Certainly  it 
proves  that  all  members  o<  the  vodferoua 
minorities  are  not  at  tbe  Induction  centeis 
protesting.  | 

But  tbe  corpsman's  comment  and  tbe 
youths'  actions  In  enlisting  to  fight  In  a  war 
so  many  deitest  also  provides  a  starting 
point  for  a  commentary  cm  the  more  basic 
Issues  of  "rights"  and  "right." 

The  commentary  is  simiHy  this:  Does  the 
"rl^t"  to  protest  against  the  Vietnam  ww 
Include  the  "rlgbt"'  to  prevent  another  maa 
from  exercising  bis  right  to  be  patrloUc  and 
serve  his  natlou?  Isn't  the  right  to  protest 
merely  the  legal  privUege  to  give  voice  to 
one's  conscience?  And  Isnt  that  right  dis- 
tributed equally  among  all  men— especially 
.  In  a  democracyf 

The  contrast  between  "underprivileged 
hoodlum"  boys  exerdstng  simple,  old- 
fashioned  and  strangely  welctMos  patrloUsm 
and  the  literate^  articulate  dtlsens  Joining 
a  mass  protest  Is  one  we  can  perhaps  taks 
heart  from.  But  then,  simple  things  ofttt 
bring  the  most  b  ope. 


HON.jDONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  conKecttcttt 
IN  THE  HOtxSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesddy,  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  IRWIK.  Mr.  ^^leaker,  a  recent  edi- 
torial In  the  Uvermore,  Calif.,  Herald 
b  News  presented  what  I  thought  was  an 
interesting  study  in  oontrasts  about 
America's  youth. 

As  my  colleagues  win  see  after  read- 
ing the  editorijd,  our  Job  Corpsmen  are 
not  storming  the  doors  of  the  Penta- 
gon— ^nor  are  they  burning  their  draft 
cards  or  turning  them  in. 

They  are.  pn  the  other  hand,  learning 
to  SMxept  all  responsibilities  of  good  clti- 
zensliip — from  financial  independence  to 
servhig  thir  country  in  the  Armed 
Forces.         j 

My  collel«ues  will  understand  the 
study  in  contrasts  upon  reading  the  edi- 
torial which  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  time: 

COltTElCPORAST    OONTSASTS 

Two  curriit  developments  In  Alameda 
County  prov^e  an  taterestlng  study  In  con- 
trasts and  inspire  comment  on  a  variety  of 
topics,  such  as  "rights,"  "patriotism"  and 
"moral  right." 

One  devel<K>ment  Is  tbe  besieging  of  tbe 
Northern  California  Induction  Center  at 
Oakland  as  part  of  a  nationwide  "antldraft" 
movement.  These  protesters  are  exercising 
their  "right  \o  assemble,"  and  their  "right  of 
free  speech." 

The  other  development  Is  that  of  about  40 
Park  Job  Corpsmen  enlisting  In  the  first  JOb 
Corps  paratroop  platoon.  They  are  part  of  a 
goodly  number  of  ocHiMmen  enlisting  at 
Parks  in  all  branches  of  military  service. 

One  of  the  contrasts  began  with  a  com- 
ment by  a  corpsmen  when  he  was  asked  how 
he  felt  about  the  protests  at  the  induction 
centers:  "I  #on't  think  most  of  them  even 
know  what  they're  protesting  about." 

This  was  ^m  a  young  Los  Angeles  white 
man.  He  sat  with  two  oth«  paratroop  en- 
listees, a  Negro  from  Philadelphia  and  a 
Oeorgla-bom  Negro  from  Cleveland.  All  were 
from  the  ghettoe,  all  from  areas  where  pro- 
tests have  occurred  and  violence  has  flared, 
all  high  scbpol  dropouts,  all  considered  by 
many  Amert»ns  as  "hoodlums." 
It's  an  o<|d  commentary  that  patriotism. 

«,«,«,  «Mx«x.o..-=«  .«. : which  some|Clalm  has  aU  but  passedf  rom 

t»iT.i»»  agiwinent  to  the  proposed  lease  on    the  Amerlc^i  scene,  should  be  sounded  so 
the  renovated  Union  Statton.  on  tenns  which     strongly  fnfn  the  throaU  U  ttaa  minority 


Nke  P|ic  for  Rox  RntaeD 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JdHN  S.  MONAGAN 

Or  comracTiDUT 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  29, 1967 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Watcr- 
bury  and  the  State  of  Connecticut  an 
proud  of  RosiOind  Russell.  Not  only  are' 
we  proud  of  tfie  success  which  she  ha< 
attained  in  h#r  professional  career,  but 
we  are  also  gratified  that  success  has 
not  changed  Miss  Russell  in  the  slightest 
degree.  She  has  always  remained  tbe 
same  kind,  generous,  and  friendly  per- 
son whom  we  knew  In  Waterbury  as  t 

girl.  , 

I  was  pleased  to  find  a  warm  and  un-, 
der^tanding  Russell  profile  by  Hal  Boyle 
In  the  November  20  issue  of  the  Water- 
bury  Americi^.  and  as  a  friend  of  Ros- 
aline Russell.  I  am  cn-oud  to  include  it 
herewith  so  tl>at  it  may  have  the  benefit 
of  a  larger  audience: 

BOSAUMS   BU^SKLI.    HAS    BKAirTT.    BRAINS. 
I  HXAKT 

iBy  Hal  Boyle) 

Nkw  To«k.— 'You  never  bear  anyone  bed 
mouthing  Rosalind  Rtissell. 

This  is  unsusl  because  she  Is  one  of  thost 
rare  wcunen  wlko  have  beauty,  brains  and  t 
heart  and  other  human  beings  sometimei 
find  it  difflciuf  to  put  up  with  anyone  that 
gifted.  I 

An  actress  with  a  sense  of  humor  as  engsg- 
Ing  as  hw  dramatic  talents,  she  seemed 
amused  the  other  day  when  asked  how  ant 
could  explain  her  own  enduring  popularitj. 

"Wril.  If  people  like  me."  she  said  lightly. 
"It  must  be  because  I  like  people,  all  klndi 
of  people.  I  come  from  a  large  family." 

As  a  slender  somewhat  tom-boylsh  girl  la 
her  home  tov^  Waterbviry,  Conn.,  where 
her  mother  ha4  been  a  schoolteacher  and  her 
father  a  wellknown  trial  lawyer.  Rob  dreamed 
of  a  career  on  stage  and  screen. 

Now  at  age  i64.  some  30  years  a  star,  «« 
Ust  of  her  aeltlevemente  Is  awesome. 

She  has  made  48  films— the  latest  is  m^ 
veraal's  "Bosle"— In  which  she  played  30  dlf^ 
fezent  types  oC  career  women  ranging  froa 
a  m^>">r  superior  to  a  judge.  Her  memorabU 
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portrayals  include  those  of  "Sister  Kenny" 
ind  "Auntie  Mame." 

She  has  received  97  awards  and  citations. 
Including  three  nominations  for  an  Oscar, 
tnd  elecjdon  by  the  Coetume  Designers  Guild 
to  its  Hall  of  Fame  of  "all-time  best  dressed 
women." 

Generous  with  both  her  time  and  money. 
IDsB  Russell  has  participated  In  some  76  civic 
and  philanthropic  acttvltes. 

Through  It  all  she  has  avoided  any  taint  of 
■nugness  or  stUBness.  She  is  still  frank, 
filendly.  warm-hearted  and  merry  of  spirit. 

"I  reaUy  love  to  laugh,"  she  said.  "Fettle 
don't  lau^  enough,  and  they  should.  After 
aa.  It  takes  so  much  more  energy  to  be 
angry  and  pan  things. 

"My  biggest  problem  is  time,  as  It  Is  with 
most  anyone.  That's  what  we  are  all  really 
looking  for,  more  time  to  try  everything." 

STMBOUC   TO   UOHT 

To  Roe  life  is  symbolic  with  light. 

"It  Isn't  darkness.  It  Is  enlightenment. 
What  goes  with  poverty  and  Ignorance  Is 
darkness.  What  goes  toward  making  life  bet- 
ter U  light. 

"My  phlloeophy  can  be  summed  up  In  one 
of  the  phrases  Auntie  Mame  used  "Life  Is  a 
banquet,  and  most  poor  suckers  are  starving 
to  death.' " 

What  do  you  feel  is  your  own  best  quality, 
Boc? 

"That  I  am  myself,  I  suppose.  I  don't  try 
to  be  anyone  else.  It  Isn't  always  easy  to  l>e 
yourself.  I  was  In  my  30s  before  I  was  sure 
of  who  I  was. 

"But  I  sure  don't  know  everything  yet. 
rm  stm  guessing." 

Tour  biggest  fault.  Ros: 

"Procrastination.  I  bate  to  make  an  un- 
pleasant decision.  But  I  dont  procrastinate 
about  my  work,  rve  never  been  late  to  the  set 
or  shown  up  without  knowing  my  lines." 

These  are  things  Roc  likes: 

"My  country.  I'm  terribly  pro-America — 
vbite  picket  fences  in  front  of  a  house — col- 
lecting rocks,  I  must  have  at  least  a  ton  of 
Qoarte — vegetarian  meals — my  religion — 
tracking  In  a  garden,  I  have  flowers  that 
bloom  all  year  long — and  borne  and  the  unity 
et  the  famUy.  I've  been  to  a  lot  of  parties 
wd  places,  but  never  bad  more  fun  than  In 
Biy  own  home  with  my  husband  and  son." 

And  here  are  Miss  Russell's  «^iifi«ir^»ff 

"What  frustrates  me  Is  Indolence.  Indlffer- 
inoe.  and  tbe  general  attitude  ot  tin««f.^H«g 
t  also  dont  like  people  who  \ise  perstMuU 
diynees  as  an  excuse  for  not  doing  things. 
WeYe  all  shy.  but  we  ought  to  give  the  other 
fUIo^  a  break.  He  may  be  shy.  too. 

"I  also  dlsUke  tardiness.  Tour  whole  Ufe  can 
ba  changed  by  getting  up  half  an  hour  early. 
'*»t's  why  God  gave  us  the  period  from 
» to  7  a.m. — so  we  could  get  up  and  beat  the 
traffic." 


L.  B.  J.'s  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  acicRiaAM 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  29, 1997 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe 
Washington  Post  01  November  26,  1967, 
MRied  aa  article  by  Mr.  Adt^e  Berle 
•tttled  ~L.  B.  J.'s  Record  Will  Show  He 
ad  His  Damndest."  which  I  feel  will  be 
«  Interest  to  my  colleagues.  Therefore, 
Porsuant  to  permission  granted,  I  am  In- 
Krting  the  article  in  the  Appendix  of 

the  C!ONGRE88IOirAI.  Rkcom. 


The  article  follows: 
L.  B.  J.'s  Recoko  Will  Show  He  Dm  Bzs 
Damndest 
(By  Adolfe  Berle) 

(Note. — A  retired  Columbia  University  law 
professor,  Berle  was  an  adviser  to  n-anklln 
D.  Rooeevelt  In  tbe  1033  campedgn  and  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  Roosevelt. 
He  also  served  President  Kennedy  as  head 
of  his  Inter- American  task  force.) 

When  John  F.  Kennedy  was  assassinated 
Nov.  aa,  1963,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  cata- 
pulted Into  the  White  House  and  thereby 
Into  world  power.  After  four  years  as  a  his- 
torical figure,  his  record  wlU  be  passed  on 
and  bis  position  determined  by  next  year's 
election. 

Owing  him  nothing  and  being  beyond  the 
age  of  political  ambition,  I  think  I  can  offer 
an  objective  view.  Overcoming  my  rage  at 
the  abuse  leveled  at  him  by  propaganda  tmd 
his  enemies,  and  forgetting  personal  friend- 
ship for  some  of  bis  Republican  opponents, 
here  It  is. 

BOTH  rLANKS  EXPOSED 

The  1068  race  wlU  be  President  Johnson's 
first  real  campaign;  the  real  issues  were  not 
presented  In  1964.  He  goes  into  it  with  both 
flanks  exposed.  The  left  wing  hates  his  for- 
eign policy  and  blames  him  (as  it  blamed 
Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt)  for  not  reforming 
overnight.  The  right  wing  oppoees  tbe  whole 
social  program.  Votes  of  the  American  center 
will  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  Johnson's  1964  majority  represented 
not  consensus  but  his  heirship  to  the  tragic 
drama  of  his  brilliant  predecessor,  to  a  deep 
American  feeling  that  a  man  so  placed 
should  have  a  chance  to  speak  bis  piece  and 
to  temporary  seizure  of  the  Republican 
Party  by  a  reactionary  wing  whose  program 
and  attitudes  had  been  obsolete  for  30  yean. 

A  more  normal  balance  appeared  In  1966 
as  Southern  Democrats  and  Northern  con- 
servatives combined  against  him  in  Con- 
gress. But  in  the  two  Intervening  years,  he 
had  carried  through  two  unrealleed  Kennedy 
programs:  civU  rights  for  Negroes  and  stim- 
ulation of  the  economy  by  tax  reduction. 

More  importantly,  be  had  also  added  a 
powerful  new  conception  to  American  poli- 
tics, giving  It  a  new  dimension  and  direction. 
This  was  the  Great  Society.  He  had  pushed 
through  some  bUls  giving  it  a  measure  of 
reality.  In  domestic  affairs,  his  1968  cam- 
paign will  seek  a  solid  mandate  to  carry  this 
conception  forward. 

In  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Johnson  inherited 
emd  for  fotir  years  has  traversed  as  danger- 
ous and  dUBcult  a  period  as  America  has 
ever  encountered.  As  public  opinion  is  run- 
ning, the  liberals  support  his  domestic  policy 
and  oppose  his  foreign  policy;  the  conserva- 
tives support  bis  foreign  policy  and  oppose 
the  Great  Society.  On  this  combination  he 
must  make  his  campaign. 

SUBSTANCE    FOR    A   DECADE 

The  current  low  level  of  American  political 
debate  cannot  obscure  tbe  historical  signifi- 
cance of  the  positions  President  Johnson  has 
taken  or  the  fact  that  his  forward  policies 
will  be  the  grist  of  American  campaigns  for 
a  decade  to  come. 

Civil  rights  iMcame  statutory  law  in  1964. 
But  law  alone  cannot  bring  the  Ankerlcan 
Negro  population  Into  economic  and  social 
equaUty.  President  Jc^inson  tackled  the  rest 
of  the  problem  by  fvoposing  all-out  war  on 
poverty,  black  and  white  alike. 

One  factor  in  poverty  Is  the  city,  where 
poverty  U  most  oonoentrated.  Beori^uilaatlon 
of  urban  life  was  seen  to  be  eaeenttel — not 
merely  for  "tbe  poor"  but  for  all  el^  dw»U- 
ers.  If  In  prooees  of  reoonstruetlmi  the  Sheer 
ugliness  cC  its  towns  oould  be  0(»MpM(«d. 
American  dvUlsatlon.  might  be  put  on  lb* 
road  to  a  great  expression. 

So  remodeling  of  dtles  was  thrown  Into 


the  political  arena,  bringing  direct  Federal 
aid  to  endless  projects  for  urban  reconstruc- 
tion. The  beginnings  of  these  programs  are 
In  effect  and  no  dty  In  the  country  will  tol- 
erate their  discontinuance.  Controversy  there 
will  be,  but  the  odds  against  abandonment 
are  enormous. 

A  STATE  or  MonoK- 

Foreign  affairs  have  presented  a  vaster  Is- 
sue. In  1963,  tbe  United  States  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  virulent  cold  war.  President  Ken- 
nedy bad  checked  it  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere by  going  to  the  verge  of  nuclear  war 
in  the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis  of  1962.  He  had 
maneuvered  with  it  in  the  Far  East,  relln- 
qulsblng  Laoe  and  Cambodia,  but  resolving 
to  resist  in  Vietnam,  where  he  sent  25,000 
American  troops.  In  the  unresolved  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict,  Mr.  Keimedy's  answer  had 
been  to  work  with  NATO  and  keep  the  SUth 
Fleet  near  Suez. 

Preddent  Johnson  in  1963  fotmd  the  whole 
scene  in  a  state  of  motion.  Mr.  Johnson's 
bade  problem  was  whether  the  United  SUtes 
should  attempt  to  maintain  a  world  balance 
or  should  withdraw  from  difficult  areas,  leav- 
ing the  Communists  to  gvilde  the  course  of 
eyents. 

His  decision  was  to  attempt  to  maintain 
the  balance.  He  met  the  threat  to  Vietnam 
by  escalation  to  the  scale  of  North  Vietnamese 
attack.  He  responded  to  the  threat  to  the 
Domlnlcem  Republic  when  that  country  f  eU 
Into  chaos  by  swift  action,  establishment  of 
a  popularity  based  Dominican  government 
and  iMX)mpt  withdrawal  of  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can  force. 

CONTRONTATION  AV^TBD 

His  least  recognized  exploit  was  in  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  last  June.  Soviet  arms  and 
diplomacy  had  englnewed  a  shaky  Arab 
unity  and  a  Soviet  flotilla  moved  throxigh 
the  Dardanelles  to  the  flghUng  front.  At 
that  point,  Mr.  Johnson  used  the  "hot  line" 
to  Moscow  to  reach  sgreement  with  the 
Soviet  leaders  that  neither  the  Russians  nor 
the  Americans  would  partldpate  tn  the 
conflict.  A  confrontation  carrying  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  world  war  was  avoided. 

Mr.  Johnson's  pcdltlcal  troubles  stem  more 
from  his  foreign  policy  than  from  any  other 
part  ai  his  program.  Most  Americans  are  In- 
herently pacifist  and  many  are  latently  iso- 
lationist. Many  advocates  and  benefidarlee 
of  his  social  programs  joined  in  revlUng  him 
for  his  actions  in  Santo  Domingo,  In  Viet- 
nam, in  the  Congo  and,  thou^  In  less  meas- 
ure, in  tbe  Mediterranean. 

AN  RONOSABLE  RESULT 

Neverthdess,  the  possibility  of  bringing 
the  world  disarray  under  at  least  temporary 
control  has  been  preserved.  Power-political 
probee  to  determine  the  steadfastness  of  the 
American  Preddent  seem  to  have  ceased. 
De^>lte  all  the  shouting  against  him,  this 
is  an  honorable  result. 

Mr.  Johnson's  limitations  are  obvious.  He 
is  not  tbe  young,  appealing,  liberal-aristo- 
cratic, dramatic  youth  ideal  that  President 
Kennedy  was.  He  has  not  the  golden  gift 
Of  laughto-  of  FDR.  He  is  not  tbe  darling 
of  the  press.  Especially  In  foreign  affairs, 
his  case  has  been  badly  stated  and  worse 
pleaded. 

He  has  not  constructed  in  his  government 
a  close-knit  team  of  personal  friends.  He 
Is  not  a  faithful  supporter  of  his  political 
aUies  outside  Washington.  He  has  thought 
in  tbe  slnqdest  terms,  a  doggad,  roughhewn 
Texas  poiltldan  wba  neverthdess  oompre- 
hended  the  problems  of  America  at  home  and 
abroad.  Hie  atmidy  did  his  damnedest  to  see 
ber  through  on  all  fronts. 

The  man  may  have  been  wrong  In  soma 
Of  bis  dacldona.  One  may  dislike  him,  or 
Uka  somsons  alae  batter.  But  it  would  ba 
nonsense  not  to  sadgn  him  historical  status 
of  the  first  importance. 
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Gtjr  Cobn  To  FI7  ■  Vietau 

EXTENSION  OF  REllARKS 

HON.  JAUES  H.  ( JIMMT)  QUILLEN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 
MoTidav.  November  27.  1967 

Mr.  QUHiLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  the  Jotmaan  City. 
Tenn.,  Press-Chronlcle  carried  a  heart- 
warming story  about  a  young  man  In 
Vietnam  who,  wlien  asked  by  a  friend 
what  he  would  like  to  have  for  Christ- 
mas, replied  that  he  wanted  a  fla«r  of  his 
hometown  to  fly  od  the  newly  erected 
flagpole  over  his  company  area. 

Friends  In  Johnscm  City  were  success- 
ful in  their  ^orts  to  giant  Pfe.  Robot 
Wagner's  request,  and  the  flag  ot  John- 
son City.  Tenn,,  wUl  soon  be  waving 
proudly  beneath  the  American  flag  in 
at  least  one  area  of  Vietnam.  Flags  of 
the  hometowns  of  other  monbers  of  Pf  c. 
Wagner's  company  will  fly  alternately 
with  the  Johnson  City  flag. 

iMSt  Sunday,  the  Press-Chronlcle 
printed  an  editorial  pointing  out  the  les- 
aoa  In  iu>preciation  which  Pfe.  Wagner 
has  taught  all  of  us,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  make  available  to  my  col- 
leagues and  the  readers  df  the  Record 
both  the  article  and  the  editorial  about 
this  fine  young  soldier's  loyalty,  not  only 
to  his  country,  but  to  his  hometown  as 
well: 
CiiT  OoiiOss  To  n.T  OvsB  VimrAic:  A  Bi- 

QVSST.  A  R.AO.  A  SlCIUNO  Ql 

(By  Jean  Lewis) 

A  homesick  plea  for  a  bit  of  borne  in  tb« 
form  of  an  official  flag  of  Johnson  City  and 
the  flag  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  b;  a  John- 
son city  serviceman  stationed  in  far  off  Viet- 
nam. Is  now  in  tbe  process  of  being  fulfllled. 

Pfe.  Robert  Wagner,  23,  nephew  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oeorge  Parkw.  114  E.  Watauga  Ave.,  In  a 
letter  to  his  friend.  Romulus  Johnson,  Rt.  1. 
Jonesboro,  said  "Tou  wanted  to  know  what 
you  could  said  me  for  Christmas.  Well,  it 
just  ocourred  to  ms  that  you  could  go  to  city 
baU  and  get  me  a  large  city  Sag.  We  Just 
erected  a  flagpole  in  our  company  area  and  we 
are  allowed  to  fly  our  flag  for  a  day  at  a  time. 
There  are  several  boys  from  near  Johnson 
City  In  tbls  unit  and  I  think  It  would  be  a 
welcome  sight  to  all  of  them." 

So  great  waa  tbe  Johnson  Cltlan^s  desire  for 
tbe  flags  of  bis  native  area  tbat  he  said  be 
would  beeu'  any  expense.  "If  city  hall  cannot 
send  one  free,  I  wiU  pay  for  it.  Also  If  there 
Is  any  way  to  get  a  state  flag  It  would  be  of 
great  help.  These  two  flags  would  be  the  only 
thing  I  could  use  besides  maybe  a  discharge, 
a  one  way  ticket  home,  and  a  million  dollars. 
It  sounds  like  I  am  joking  but  I  have  never 
been  more  serious  in  my  life,"  Wagner  con- 
cludes. 

Johnson,  90,  who  owns  and  operates  his 
own  landscaping  business  here,  reports  he 
and  Wagner,  then  a  sophomore  at  Boones 
Greek  High  School,  met  over  a  cup  of  coffee 
li>  a  local  eating  establishment.  During  tbe 
succeeding  six  years  their  friendship  grew  and 
together  they  solved  many  of  the  problems 
besetting  boys  in  their  teens,  such  as  the 
successful  completion  of  a  hl^  school  edu- 
cation. 

The  two  friends  have  been  in  constant  con- 
tact since  Wagner  left  for  bis  tour  of  duty  in 
tbe  army.  In  addition  to  writing  they  also 
keep  in  touch  through  tape  recordings,  sine* 
a  pair  of  tape  recorders  wen  purchased  and 
they  can  exchange  vc^ce  tapes. 


On  one  ot  |ils  more  recent  tapes.  Wagner 
talked  of  the  frar  m  Vietnam.  He  stated  most 
emphatically,  "I  will  be  very  hard  to  Uve  with 
when  I  get  back  home  If  I  hear  anyone  pro- 
testing the  War  In  Vtetnam.  The  rioting, 
marching,  pr^testliis  and  burning  ot  draft 
oards  doMnt  do  much  for  tbe  morale  of  the 
fighting  man  In  Vietnam.  Tltoae  pet^e 
havent  been  over  here.  Tbey  do  not  know 
what  It  is  like  and  they  certainly  do  not  know 
what  the  war  is  about.  If  they  havent  been 
bare  and  don't  know  for  sure  what  is  actually 
going  on  tbe4  let  them  keep  their  noees  out 
of  It." 

A  companlt>n  search  turned  up  only  a 
smaller  flag  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  but 
furttier  eOorl*  are  being  made  by  Johnson 
who  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  Senator  Marshall 
Nave  of  lOlzaltethton. 


[From  Uie  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
^     Chronicle] 

A  SoLoix4  nr  Vxrwam:  A  Leeoir  nr 
I    AppBaciATtoir 

vnien  Pfe.  I  Robert  Wagner  writes  frooa 
Vietnam  tbae  what  be  -wtinta  for  Gbristmaa 
Is  a  flag  Of  his  hometown  and  a  flag  of  hie 
home  state,  he  bumbles  us. 

How  many  of  us  yearn  for  a  flag  of  John- 
son City  or  a  flag  of  Tennessee  at  Christmas 
time,  or  any  time? 

But  then  We  are  not  in  Vietnam.  We  are 
here  in  the  good  old  United  States  and  good 
old  Tennessee  and  good  old  Johnson  City 
going  about  our  businesses  and  pleasures  as 
usual. 

There  la  a  difference,  a  vast  difference,  as 
Robert  Wagner  so  poignantly  brinj^  out  in 
tbat  letter  to  bis  friend.  Romxilua  Johnson. 
WbMi  a  fellow  is  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
world  In  a  forbidding  envlromnent  where 
danger  lurks  and  he  knows  not  what  fate 
Is  In  store,  things  that  once  seemed  so  tritely 
casual  now  se«n  urgently,  even  obsessively 
Important. 

The  Boldlezfs  thou^t  now  turn  to  dear 
friends  and  dear  places,  and  he  longs  for  a 
little  bit  of  home  right  where  he  is — like 
the  flag  of  his  hometown  and  tbe  flag  of  his 
home  state,  \rtiich  he  will  fly  proudly  by  way 
of  remembering  what  used  to  be  and  drecun- 
Ing  of  what  he  so  fervently  hopes  will  be 
again.  Yes,  tint's  what  he  wants  for  Christ- 
mas! I 

There  is  «  sermon  hCTe — a  sermon  in 
i^ipreclatlon. 

Most  of  us  are  so  taken  In  the  rotes  and 
routines  of  osir  days  that  we  are  not  ade- 
qxiately  grateful  for  life,  Uberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness — ^nor  for  home,  friends, 
town,  state  and  nation. 

Sometimes  one  small  happening,  perhaps 
just  a  flick  or  a  speck  on  the  changing  pan- 
orama of  timf  and  space,  causes  us  to  pause 
and  give  aonae  thought  to  wliat  Is  really  of 
value  in  life.!  When  this  bappens,  w«  often 
realize  we  are  mlswtng  the  wheat  because  we 
are  so  busy  with  tbe  chaff. 

Pfe.  Robei^  Wagner  has  shown  us  the 
wheat 


Attorney  Ceneral  ClaHi  Reports  on 
Campaign ;  Against  Organized  Crime 


EXTE  fSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OP  KXW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HcinSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedne$dav,  November  29, 1967 

Mr.  CELXiER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Qovemmenk,  under  President  Johnson's 


leadership, 

campaign 

crime. 


a  waging  its  most  effective 
history  against  organized 


The  campaign  has  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease from  19  In  1960  to  1.197  In  1966  of 
Indictments  rejtumed  In  eases  handled 
by  the  Organl^  Crime  and  Racketeer- 
ing Section  of  the  Justice  Department. 

Of  the  182  Federal  indictments  or  con- 
victions of  known  Coea  Nostra  members 
during  the  pasf;  12  years,  66— more  than 
one-third — ^hate  come  within  the  last 
year.  1 

The  Federa^  campaign,  already  the 
most  Intensive  and  effective  yet  under- 
taken, is  being  bolstered  through  devel- 
opment of  new  strategy.  The  "strike 
force"  concept,  involving  special  Intra- 
agency  teams  of  Oovemment  prosecu- 
tors and  investigators,  is  a  promising  new 
technique. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  re- 
ported on  the  Mmpaign  in  an  address  In 
New  York  City  this  month.  The  address, 
delivered  before  the  National  Itaiergency 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  in  New  York  on 
November  14,  1967,  also  contains  s 
thoughtful  anMysts  of  the  problem  of 
organized  crime.  I  respectfully  Include 
the  address  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks: 

Crime  In  America  hae  many  faces.  Eacti 
exists  because  we  are  what  we  are.  Our  na- 
tional character  and  condition  create  tb«t 
capabilities  for  crime,  cause  lu  to  suffer 
them,  inhibit  oemmitment  to  their  controL 

The  motives  of  nuist  are  econnmtc  Ninety 
percent  of  all  secioua  crimes  are  against  prop- 
erty. Many  of  ttxe  erlmss  against  persons- 
muggings.  kiduMtplngs,  assaults  and  mar- 
ders— are  incldsital  to  property  crimes. 

White  collar  erlme — embeaslement,  fraud, 
swindling.  iHrlc4-flJdng,  tax  evasion — often 
the  acts  of  re4)ected  and  successful  peo- 
ple, wrests  miUiens  annuaUy  from  the  public. 
The  consequences  to  its  victims  are  often  u 
dire  and  direct  as  those  tbat  follow  the  thief, 
the  burglar  and  the  robber,  frequently  more 
so,  because  whllie  collar  crime  can  dig  deeper 
than  the  purse  in  tbe  bureau  drawer  or  the 
wallet  In  the  pocket  to  wipe  out  the  savinci 
of  a  family  or  a  firm  and  its  stockbolden. 
Few  crimes  so  onrrode  moral  standards. 

Crime  in  tbe  istreets,  as  it  has  oome  to  be 
called,  the  widespread  occurrence  of  geneni 
crimes,  plague  the  nation.  A  steady  rise  in  re- 
ported crime  is  a  source  of  deep  concern  to 
our  people.  Over  three  million  serious  crlmM 
were  reported  last  year  with  perhaps  as  manr 
imreported.  Hete  is  our  most  pervasive  sad 
dangerous  crinw.  It  strikes  capriciously,  fre- 
quently; anywaere,  anytime,  anyone.  Bat 
mostly  It  strike^  the  poor  and  tbe  defenae- 
less.  It  enlists  otur  youth  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands and  sets  them  against  society.  It  cre- 
ates an  atmoepfiere  of  fear  that  can  destroy 
the  self-confldehce  of  a  nation  and  tbe  free- 
dom of  its  people.  It  is  by  far  the  greatest 
challenge  crime  presents  America  today.  It 
will  be  by  far  tbe  most  difficult  to  control. 

An  emerging  defiance  of  law  to  demon- 
strate dissent  or  to  disrupt  is  often  a  cauM 
more  of  inconvenience  thtoi  of  injury.  It  bAi 
rarely  elevated  human  dignity  or  the  worth 
of  the  individual.  Perhaps  more  elgnificantlj 
it  lends  to  an  atmosphere  of  contempt  lor 
social  stability. 

Extremist  groups  of  the  right  and  left— 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Mlnutemen,  the  Revo- 
lutionary Action  Movement,  Deacons  for  De- 
fense and  Justice — ^present  another  face  of 
lawlessness.  Caaable  of  violence  and  Intimi- 
dation, they  an  a  concern  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  a  threat  to  the  public. 

Rioting  with  vast  property  destrucUao. 
looting  and  sniping,  Injury  to  thousands  and 
death  to  scores  has  visited  the  nation  over 
four  consecutive  siunmers  now.  It  threateni 
our  quest  for  equal  Justice,  our  ability  to 
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build  great  ettles  where  every  American  child 
will  have  his  dhance  for  fnUUlment.  WUd 
and  Irrational,  riots  destroy  property,  people, 
opportunities  and  dreams  alike. 

Today  we  examine  organleed  crime.  Here  Is 
planned,  systematic  continuous  criminal  ac- 
tivity: organizations,  large  and  smaU,  loose 
and  tight,  tbat  Uve  at  the  expense  of  society 
throu^  the  violation  of  its  laws  by  force  and 
stealth. 

As  with  the  other  faces  of  crime,  it  must 
be  viewed  in  context.  All  are  interrelated  as 
social  phenomena,  as  criminal  activity  and 
as  crime  control  problems.  Each  must  be  ap- 
proached with  perspective  and  balance. 

Many  find  it  difficult  to  beUeve  there  is 
organized  crime.  But  of  course  there  is,  as 
history,  experience  and  reason  all  prove.  The 
Mafia  made  Its  presence  known  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  decades  of  tbe  I9th  Cen- 
tury. Each  decade  of  this  century  has  known 
nrloui  conspiracies  of  professional  criminals. 
In  a  society  in  which  nearly  every  form  of 
human  activity  is  organized,  is  it  realistic  to 
beUeve  criminal  activity  wiU  not  be?  Crime 
has  proven  to  be  far  too  profitable  in  our 
■oclety  to  expect  an  absence  of  organization 
In  Its  ezecutioa. 

No  simple  definition  or  description  of  or- 
ganized crime  Is  possible.  Our  society  is  too 
complex  for  that.  There  is  no  single  massive 
organization  that  manages  all  or  even  moort 
planned  criminal  activity  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  cohesive  groups  exhibit- 
ing similar  patterns  of  criminal  conduct. 
With  deference  for  the  Interests  and  areas  of 
each  other,  that  reach  major  parts  of  the 
nation.  There  are  many  small  groups  active 
in  particular  geographic  areas  that  are  In- 
dependent of  outside  control.  Together,  these 
professionals  constitute  a  major  problem  for 
law  enforcement  and  an  Important  challenge 
to  society. 

President  Johnson's  Crime  Commission 
furveyed  71  cities  in  its  study  of  organized 
erlme.  Nineteen  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  organized  crime  in  their  city.  Nine  failed 
to  re^>oad.  Of  these,  six  are  known  "to  have 
some  organized  crime.  Four  of  the  five  cities 
with  more  than  one  million  citizens  indicat- 
ed the  presence  of  organized  crime.  Of  the 
cities  surveyed,  only  one  In  five  with  popula- 
tions between  250,000  and  1,000,000  acknowl- 
edged any  organized  crime.  More  than  half 
Of  the  handful  of  smaller  cities  surveyed  -be- 
tween 100,000  and  250,000  thought  they  had 
wganlzed  crime.  Federal  Intelligence  indicat- 
ed the  presence  of  organized  crime  in  some 
■     ettles  where  local  reports  denied  It. 

Of  the  18  cities  reporting  the  presence  of 
organized  crime,  only  la  had  specialized  po- 
lice units  to  deal  with  It  and  only  six  had 
proeecutors  speclflcally  assigned  to  it. 

The  activities  of  organized  crime  are  wide 
ranging,  but  gambling  la  by  far  its  greatest 
source  of  Income.  Gambling  lends  itself  to 
criminal  conduct. 

Loan  sharking,  often  called  shylocklng  or 
jmce.  Is  generally  believed  to  be  the  second 
most  signlflcant  source  of  income.  Here,  as 
with  gambling,  organized  crime  must  deal 
with  large  numbers  of  people.  To  protect  Its 
Interest  and  accomplish  Its  purpose,  as  In 
eoUectlons,  pressure  and  violence  are  used 
M  necessary.  The  end  justifies  any  means. 

Extortion,  blackmail,  and  shakedowns  are 
ftequent  practices.  Importation  and  whole- 
•Ung  of  narcotics  engage  many  groups  in 
organized  crime  though  in  recent  years  the 
»etall  trade  Is  often  left  to  the  small  time 
pwsher.  Prostitution,  bootlegging  and  related 
sloohollc  beverage  violations  are  common  en- 
•vprlses. 

Increased  sophUticatlon  and  affluence  have 
»4  organized  crime  into  many  leglUmate 
/traslnesses,  labor  acUvities  and  government 
^rvlces  and  contracts,  Ucenslng  and  zoning. 
Here  they  bring  all  the  strong-armed  tactics, 
J^ence  and  unprincipled  conduct  they  prac- 
we  in  Ulegal  areas.  Firms  have  been  bilked 
«f  assets,  fraudulent  stocks  Issued,  planned 
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bankruptcies  executed,  trost  funds  and  loan 
accounts  manipulated,  and  competitors 
driven  out  by  unfair  trade  practices  antf 
criminal  acts. 

Oenerally  oxganlaed  crime  as  distinguished 
from  ordlziary  crime  supplies  goods  or  serv- 
ices wanted  by  a  large  number  of  people:  the 
chance  to  gamble,  the  loan  of  money,  nar- 
cotics, prostitutes.  An  aroused  community 
leadership  can  do  much  to  limit  its  sales. 

Because  it  is  an  on-going  buslneas,  with 
payrolls  to  meet,  dealing  with  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  people,  organized  crime  cannot 
flourish  without  protection.  At  the  very  least 
local  law  enf<Mx;ement  must  be  neutralized 
because  major  organized  crime  activities 
cannot  be  effectively  concealed.  Signlflcant 
continuing  gambling,  shylocklng,  narcotics 
traffic,  prostitution,  extortion  and  other  wide- 
spread organized  criminal  acts  cannot  long 
escape  the  notice  of  law  enforcement. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  harm  to  come  from 
organized  crime  Is  the  corruption  of  officials. 
This  affects  a  community  in  ways  well  be- 
yond the  reach  or  tbe  criminal  activity  Itself. 
Where  some  i>oUce  are  corrupt,  law  enforce- 
ment generally  Is  likely  to  be  bod.  Where 
government  offlclals  are  bribed,  the  moral 
climate  of  the  whole  community  is  likely  to 
be  affected:  public  confidence  is  undermined, 
cjmlcism  takes  bold. 

Organised  crime  la  a  major  concern  of 
federal  law  enforcement.  For  seven  years  tbe 
federal  government  has  waged  an  intensive 
campaign  against  a  tenacious  and  deeply 
rooted  enemy. 

The  current  drive  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  successful  yet  undertaken.  Tbe 
Organized  Cjime  and  Racketeering  Section 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  which,  directly 
and  through  tJ.S.  Attorneys'  offices,  handles 
organized  crime  cases,  has  the  largest  legal 
staff  of  Its  history  now  working  exclusively 
in  organized  crime. 

Indictments  returned  as  a  result  of  its  ef- 
forts have  risen  from  IS  In  1960  to  1.197 
in  19M.  Convictions  over  the  same  period 
have  risen  from  48  to  4T7.  Between  fiscal 
years  1964  and  1967,  convlcUons  or  organized 
crime  and  gambling  figures  resulting  from 
FBI  Investigations  have  risen  300  percent, 
from  64  to  197.  Of  183  federal  indictments 
and  convictions  of  known  members  of  the 
Cosa  Nostra  in  the  last  12  years,  66,  more 
than  one-third,  have  oome  in  the  last  13 
months.  Included  are  some  of  the  highest 
ranking  members  of  this  major  crime  syndi- 
cate ever  caught. 

Criminal  Intelligence  supplied  to  local  law 
enforcement  by  federal  sigencles  has  had  an 
even  greater  Impact  on  organized  crime.  In 
fiscal  1967,  the  FBI  disseminated  over  350,000 
items  of  intelligence  regarding  organized 
crime  resulting  in  3,600  arrests  for  violation 
of  state  law.  Criminal  Intelligence  supplied 
by  the  FBI  has  resulted  in  174  raids  of  or- 
ganized crime  operations  and  674  arrests  in 
the  past  four  months. 

A  new  and  highly  effective  technique  al- 
ready tested  in  a  major  northeastern  city  in- 
volves the  "Strike  Force"  concept.  A  special 
team,  the  "Strike  Force,"  staffed  by  Or- 
ganized Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  at- 
torneys and  selected  federal  investigators 
from  several  key  agencies,  carefully  coor- 
dinate with  state  and  local  law  enforcement. 
An  Intensive  correlaUon  of  InteUlgence  guides 
special  Investigation,  raids,  grand  jury  inves- 
tigation and  action  followed  by  prosecuUon. 
Superimposed  on  regular  law  enforcement 
and  with  no  other  assignment  than  to  find 
and  prosecute  organized  criminal  conduct, 
the  "Strike  Force"  can  deliver  major  blows  . 
to  organized  crime  and  leave  local  law  en- 
forcement  In  control.  A  series  of  strike  forces 
are  being  planned  for  centers  of  organized 
crime. 

For  better  than  a  year  now,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  conducted  meetings  in 
major  cities  across  the  country  to  alert  local 
law  enforcement  and  to  intensify  and  bet- 


ter coordinate  local,  state  and  federal  action 
directed  at  organized  crime. 

The  Department  will  continue  Its  efforts 
against  organized  crime  in  the  months  ahead. 
This  Is  an  area  where  the  federal  government 
must  play  a  major  role.  The  interstate  lutture 
of  much  of  the  more  extreme  organized  crime 
activity  and  Its  ability  to  neutralize  local 
law  enforcement  make  this  Imperative. 

But  we  must  not  look  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  ellmlnlate  organized  crime  any 
more  than  we  can  look  to  It  to  control  crime 
in  the  streets,  or  riots.  Excellence  in  local 
law  enforcement  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  any 
effort  to  eliminate  organized  crime.  Without 
this,  little  can  be  permanently  accomplished. 
It  is  local  i>oIlce  that  patrol  the  streets  and 
alleys  and  see  and  know  the  activities  of  the 
people.  It  Is  local  police  that  are  present  in 
adequate  numbers  to  deal  with  organized 
gambling,  shylocklng  or  prosUtutloii.  It  U 
state  and  local  laws  that  are  violated  by  most 
organized  crime  activity.  It  la  the  duty  of 
local  poUce  to  enforce  ttacae  lawa. 

Crime  in  tbe  streets  can  only  be  controUed 
and  reduced.  Organized  crime  can  be  elimi- 
nated. There  are  whole  nations  and  societies 
relatively  free  of  Its  scourage.  A  key  will  be 
the  professionallzation  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment: raising  standards,  training  officers  to 
meet  the  varieties  of  criminal  conduct  com- 
mitted, paying  salaries  that  will  attract  the 
best  among  us,  providing  adequate  force, 
research  and  development,  organization  and 
leadership  to  bring  excellence  to  local  law 
enforcement  throughout  the  nation.  It  Is  a 
happy  fact,  though  no  coincidence,  that  ful- 
fillment of  tbls  same  great  need  wiu  aid  in 
the  arrest  and  reversal  of  the  trends  toward 
Uwlessness  in  the  other  faces  of  American 
crime. 


Vietaam  and  Military  Hardware 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxnrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  November  2t.  1967 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  November  8,  1967,  Oen.  Bruce 
K.  Holloway,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  UJ3.  Air 
Force,  delivered  an  address  at  the  Na- 
tional Security  Industrial  Association 
luncheon  in  New  York  City  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Vietnam  and  Military  Hard- 
ware." 

Among  other  things  In  his  address,  he 
cites  what  I  call  lessons  learned  from 
Vietnam  and  other  lesser  conflicts  of 
the  past  10  years.  Study  of  these  lessons 
learned  leads  to  conclusions  that  will 
help  to  plan  strategy,  tactics  and  mili- 
tary hardware  for  the  future.  General 
Holloway  has  identified  nine  areas  of  im- 
portance and  suggests  some  of  the  in- 
fluences they  may  have  on  the  develop- 
ment of  weapons  and  supporting  sys- 
tems to  meet  military  requirements. 
General  Holloway 's  address  follows: 

Some  people  wiU  tell  you  tbat  mUltary 
strategy  and  tactics  are  largely  a  result  of 
the  hardware  that  technology  can  provide 
the  mUltary  planners.  Others  hold  that  the 
reverse  Is  true— or  should  be  true;  that  de- 
cisions on  which  items  of  hardware  to  buUd 
are  determined  by  strategy.  Actually,  nei- 
ther the  hardware  proponents  nor  the  strat- 
egy proponents  are  entirely  right  or  entirely 
wrong.  There  U  a  continuous  interaction 
between  strategy  and  technology,  with  each 
Influencing  the  other.  It's  a  sort  of  closed 
loop  system. 
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At  any  flTen  point  In  tUne,  the  scales 
nwy  IM  tipped  In  favor  of  atrategy  or  of 
technology,  but  over  the  long  term,  the 
weighting  of  these  two  elements  balances 
out  pretty  evenly. 

Vor  about  16  years  after  World  War  n.  It 
seenu  to  me  that  technology — nuclear  and 
supp<»tlng  technology — was  the  heavier  fac- 
tor In  the  Btrategy/tecbnology  equation. 
Since  IMl,  strategy  has  been  ascendant,  es- 
pecially In  the  ares  of  counterlnsurgency 
and  limited  war.  This  new  balance  Is  likely 
to  oontinue,  at  least  as  It  relates  to  the  kind 
(rf  aggression  we  and  our  allies  are  combat- 
ting In  Vietnam. 

While  a  successful  outcome  to  the  Vietnam 
War  undoubtedly  will  have  some  constrain- 
ing Influence  on  communist  enthusiasm  for 
their  so-called  wars  of  national  liberation.  It 
Isn't  an  absolute  guarantee  that  other 
similar  wan  wUl  not  oociu-1  And  It  Is  no 
g\iai«ntee  that  the  United  States  may  not 
find  It  necessary  either  unilaterally,  (w  as  a 
member  at  a  regtooal  organization,  or  aa  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  to  help  pre- 
vent or  to  turn  back  limited  aggresion  that 
Is  not  Oaminunlst-lnqilred.  Remember  that 
Cocnmunlste  have  been  involved  In  leas  than 
half  at  the  serious  Insurgencies  of  recent 
yeara.  tliougb  tbey  are  generally  ready  to 
exploit  a  diaotlc  situation  If  possible. 

It  la  tborefcse  worth  looking  briefly  at 
some  at  tlie  unique  characteristics  of  the 
Vietnam  War  before  discussing  the  effects  It 
ha*  had  OQ  hardware  requirements.  I  believe 
these  area*  at  difference  from  earlier  wars 
will  b*  broadly  ^^UcaUe  to  the  conflicts 
moat  Ilkaly  to  take  place  In  the  future,  and 
tHerafore  parttnent  to  our  future  hardware 
reqalrementa. 

Oretebadowlng  all  other  differences  is  the 
potential  eonaequence  of  uncontrolled 
eaol«t<oo.  In  ttala  T«q>eet,  the  war  la  even 
mora  onmirterr  than  Korea  because  the  poten- 
tial for  ilsXTiHtliiii  la  considerably  higher  on 
botb  iMss  <toaa  It  was  in  the  early  IBSO's. 
Tlis  pnssltiillty  tbat  Hie  Vietnam  conflict 
eouJd  woalsts  to  a  nuclear  exchange  must 
tJmifm  bo  In  the  minds  of  reqx>nslble 
oflhials  Z  ttilnk  tlisit  Is  a  very  remote  poesi- 
btltty,  bowTsr,  In  view  of  oar  present 
mss»ln  of  nuclear  superlt^lty  over  the 
UaSB  and  Ckxnmunlst  Oblna. 

A  sspoofl  significant  difference  Is  that  of 
objsettTW.  We  entered  both  World  Wars  after 
Ouj  had  been  in  pmgresa  for  many  months 
and  bad  grown  to  hitherto  unlmaglned  pro- 
porttaas.  Both  wars  bad  become  total  wars  by 
ths  standards  at  tlielr  times.  In  b6th,  the 
sltaatloo  already  had  progressed  to  a  point 
wbers  the  only  acceptable  solution  seemed 
to  bs  lbs  destruction  -and  aurtender  of  the 
eosray.  Vietnam  Is  not  a  total  mr.  Our  ob- 
JeetlTe  Is  a  Umlted  one;  to  assist  the  Re- 
pubUe  at  Vietnam  In  freeing  Haelf  ct  -Uie 
aggreaston  which  has  been  Inspired  by  and 
•upportsd  by  North  Vietnam  and  Its  Com- 
munist backers.  The  President  has  stated 
many  times  that  our  intent  Is  not  the  over- 
throw at  the  North  Vietnamese  government 
or  eiven  neeeasartly  defeat  of  Its  army  in  the 
flsM  so  long  ss  that  army  gets  out  o<  South 
Vietnam  and  stays  out. 

Still  anothw  difference  Is  that  we  are  not 
In  dirset  confrontation  with  the  ultimate 
suppostsrs  and  suppliers  of  enemy  forces  as 
w*  wers  In  both  World  Wan.  Most  of  the 
weapons  and  a  large  part  of  the  supplies  tised 
by  Vlst  Cong  and  Communist  main  forces 
coins  from  China,  the  UB8B,  or  other  Oom- 
munlst-controUed  countries.  Tht  enemy's 
logistic  support  therefore  has  to  be  reduced 
by  mtanUetlon  at  supply  routes.  This  Is  a 
mors  dtflkult  procBSB  than  It  would  b«  to 
neatrallae  a  few  war  auppottlng  Industrial 
plants  In  North  Vietnam,  If  the  main  source 
of  military  supplies  ware  actually  In  North 
Vietnam. 

In  Wotld  War  n,  our  military  operatloBs 
and  oar  aMttty  to  oonttnoe  or  Inersass  those 
operatloDS  wan  artdTsssiirl  to  a  sln^  audi- 


ence in  each  theater  of  operations :  Germany, 
Italy,  or  Japan.  In  Vietnam,  everything  we  do 
is  addressed  to  a  variety  at  audlenoea,  often 
with  rtlsslmllar  or  even  conflicting  objectives. 
Among  these  audiences  are  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment, China,  the  USSR,  UJ3.  allies — both 
those  who  are  and  are  not  engaged  in  the 
war — and  other  nations  not  closely  associ- 
ated either  wlti  lu  or  with  the  two  Commu- 
nist powers.       I 

In  this  tntrlcate  web  of  actions  and  Inter- 
actions between  and  among  nations,  most  of 
them  not  directly  Involved  In  the  flgbtlng,  it 
is  always  necessary  to  evaluate  operational 
alternatives  in  terms  of  our  national  objec- 
tives. Almost  every  decision  has  political  im- 
plications that  affect  our  relationships  with 
friend  and  foe  fllke.  This  Includes  many  de- 
cisions that  traditionally  have  been  consid- 
ered ptirely  op^«ttonal  and  hence  the  prov- 
ince of  military  commanders.  While  the 
situation  Is  n&t  entirely  new,  the  level  at 
which  operational  and  policy  conslderationa 
may  merge  la  much  lower  than  in  earlier 
wars — particularly  those  of  the  pre-nuclear 
era.  Blilitary  people  understand  quite  clearly 
that  their  recommendations  on  operational 
matters  have  to  be  tempered  by  political, 
economic,  social,  and  psychological  consider- 
ations. I 

Although  Vie|tnam  has  provided  some  Im- 
portant lessons  in  dealing  with  insurgency,  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  it  serves  as  a  de- 
tailed blueprint  for  similar  conflicts  that  may 
happen  in  the  future.  If  others  do  occur  de- 
spite our  efforts  to  deter  conflict  at  all  levels, 
each  would  probably  have  unique  aspects — 
geographic,  social,  or  political.  But  Vietnam 
and  other  leaser  conflicts  and  incipient  con- 
flicts of  the  past  ten  years  have  provided  a 
considerable  body  of  empirical  evidence  that 
has  been  given  careful  study  by  the  defense 
community.  I  believe  we  can  draw  some  con- 
dualona  that  wfl  help  us  plan  strategies,  tac- 
tics and  hardwire  for  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  talk  briefly  about  nme  areas 
that  seem  to  me  particularly  important,  and 
suggest  some  of  the  influences  they  may 
have  on  the  (fcvelopment  of  weapons  and 
supporting  systems. 

First,  it  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
maintain  its  strategic  superiority  over  any 
potential  enemy  or  combination  of  enemies. 
If  we  were  to  lose  this  superiority,  we  would 
be  subject  to  nuclear  threats  or  blackmail 
whenever  the  support  of  our  own  national 
Interests  or  thfee  of  friends  and  allies  ran 
cotmter  to  the'  Interests  of  the  Communist 
powers.  Hence  strategic  nuclear  superiority 
bean  a  direct  relationship  to  counterlnsur- 
gency or  limited  war  actions.  In  order  to 
maintain  this  supericxlty,  we  will  soon  In- 
troduce the  ICltiuteman  in  intercontinental 
missile  Into  tlie  Strategic  Air  Coounand's 
missile  force  aiid  replace  some  of  our  earlier 
B-S2  bombera  with  the  FB-lll.  The  Air 
Force  is  also  <tping  developmental  work  on 
on  advanced  IC&M  and  an  advanced  bomber, 
an  Al^A. 

SecoJid:  The  strategic  bomber  has  proved 
beyond  question  its  usefulness  in  limited, 
non-nuclear  war.  The  B-S3  has  been  used 
against  area  targets  and  other  military  tar- 
gets that  require  a  high  concentratton  of 
firepower.  The  tiumber  of  B-6a  sorties  flown 
each  month  h^  Increased  four-fold  since 
Ute  IMS.  IntatTogatlon  of  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  prlsonen  shows  that  at 
aU  weapon  syslkms  they  fear  the  B-Sa  OMSt. 
Our  planning  for  an  adv«noed  bomber  to 
foUow  the  B-«|  and  B-S8  wlU  take  account 
at  the  eztensiva  eiperlence  we  hsve  had  with 
B-63  opsrationi  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Third:  Air  sdpsrlorlty  is  essential  In  Um- 
ttsd  wars.  Sln^s  there  haa  been  reUtlTtiy 
Ught  snemy  flgiter  (^position  In  North  Viet- 
nam, we  tend  to  forget  the  Importance  of 
air  superiority.  Try  to  picture  how  different 
the  course  at  the  war  might  hsTS  been  tf 
enemy  air  forces  had  been  free  to  attack 


our  port  facilities,  logistic  net,  air  bases,  car- 
rlera  and  troops  In  the  field. 

In  order  to  assufe  air  superiority,  we  believe 
there  is  a  need  f^  a  fighter  specifically  de- 
signed for  alr-to-fOr' combat.  This  Is  partic- 
ularly Important  m  a  Korea  or  Vietnam-type 
war,  since  the  enemy  probably  will  always 
be  able  to  operate  from  aanctuarlee;  hence 
the  possibility  of  destroying  his  Interceptor 
forces  on  the  ground  may  be  greatly  reduced 
or  even  eliminated.  An  air  superiority 
fighter  that  we  ar»  studying — an  F-X — must 
have  performance  as  good  as  anything  a  po- 
tential enemy  la  Ifcely  to  produce,  range  that 
can  be  converted;  to  loiter  or  combat  time, 
electronic  aophistlcatlon,  and  night  and  all- 
weather  capability  with  both  alr-to-alr  mis- 
siles and  guna.  It  ahould  be  able  to  do  other 
Jobs  such  as  interdiction  and  close  support 
as  secondary  missions.  We  have  not  yet  gone 
into  Contract  Definition  for  an  F-X,  so  it  is 
too  early  to  say  just  what  it  would  look 
Uke.  I 

Fourth:  In  a  c<imbat  situation  where  the 
bulk  of  enemy  m»terlel  oomea  from  outside 
the  theater  of  operations,  interdiction  of  sup- 
ply routes  beccmfs  extremely  important.  In 
my  judgment,  our  operations  against  military 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  have  been  very 
effective  in  increasing  the  cost  to  North  Viet- 
nam of  inflltratln|  men  and  supplies — as  well 
as  the  cost  of  the  war  in  general. 

The  effectiveness  of  air  Intwdlctlon  can  be 
Increased  by  an  Improved  ability  to  locate, 
identify  and  strike  small  moving  targets  in 
any  weather,  day  or  night.  One  of  our  meet 
active  research  4^id  development  iK^ogram 
areas,  known  asiSHKDUOHT,  Includes  68 
related  programs  aimed  at  denying  an  enemy 
the  cover  at  night  and  bad  weather.  The  ef- 
feotlveness  at  In^rdietlon  also  can  be  in- 
creased by  in^iroved  planning  of  entire  inter- 
diction campaign^,  which  will  result  from  our 
study  of  the  on-^olng  campaign;  and  by  an 
Improved  ability  i  to  predict  accurately  the 
short  and  longer  term  results  of  Interdiction 
operations.  ' 

Fifth:  AU  of  oUr  aircraft,  but  particularly 
thoee  designed  for  interdiction  and  close  sup- 
port, must  be  designed  for  surrlvablllty  in  t 
hostile  sky.  Tlie  i^eatest  threat  is  likely  to 
come  from  grouild  fire.  There  are  a  great 
many  options  for  improving  sxurvlvabllity  in 
future  tactical  flighten:  new  materials  for 
lightweight  armofT  design  features  to  Include 
alternate  control  and  hydraulic  systems, 
warning  devices  against  both  radar  and  vU- 
ually  directed  ground  fire,  an  accurate  stand- 
off missile  for  usej  against  well -defended  tar- 
gets, fuse  deactl^aton  that  wUI  neutralize 
hoatlle  projectiles^  devices  to  prevent  or  sup- 
press fire  aboard  the  aircraft.  Obviously  the 
combination  of  survivability  measures  se- 
lected for  any  air^aft  will  have  to  be  related 
to  Its  intended  folsalon.  A  relatively  Inex- 
pensive dose  suttport  fighter  like  an  A-X 
which  we  are  no« '  studying,  would  need  leas 
sophisticated  equ  pment  than  would  a  deep- 
penetrattcm  tacU»l  fighter  Uke  the  F-111. 
In  aU  cases,  aurri^  abiU^  technology  is  on  the 
rise.  In  tisxe,  taetl  eal  fighter  survivabUity  and 
response  time  wUl  be  further  enhanced  by  s 
V/STOL  fighter,  put  that  is  not  yet  on  the 
near  horiaon. 

Sixth:  Accuracy 
must  In  ui«it*«« 
lateral  damage  to 
ment,  but 
lying  In  Mendly 
•ncs  In  Vietnam 
port  of  grotmd 
elose.  Krrors  of 
tidarated  whan 
forces  is  at  staku 
tlons.  ths  aMUty 
fint  pass,  tfaj  or 
greatly  radiioas 
calflghtsrto 

Stventh:  Bapl^ 
nlslta  for 
operations.  Tills 
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fren  a  tow  fset  cannot  bs 
safety  of  friendly  ground 
Beyond  these  consider*- 
to  dsstxoy  a  target  on  tb* 
night  and  in  any  weathv 
Tulnarablllty  of  our  tactl- 
~  fire. 


reeotloa  Is  a  prime  req* 

or  limited  war 

req;alrament  includes  botii 


oounteflnsurganey 


strategic  and  t<tctlcal  mobUlty.  Getting  the 
right  mix  of  forces  to  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time  may  enable  ua  and  our  alllee  to 
nip  a  developing  pattern  of  aggression  In  the 
bud.  Our  strategic  airlift  forces,  which  are 
responsible  for  that  job,  are  in  good  shape 
today  and  wlU  be  even  more  effective  when 
the  C-&A  comes  Into  the  operational  In- 
ventory. 

But  the  requirement  for  mobUity  doesnt 
end  there.  In  the  areas  where  insurgency  or 
small-scale  war  are  most  likely  to  erupt,  com- 
bat operations  are  quite  likely  to  resemble 
certain  characteristics  of  most  of  the  ground 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam:  scattered.  smaU 
unit  actions  in  remote  areas  that  have  poorly 
developed  road  and  raU  nets.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, the  r^ld  intra-theater  movement  of 
ground  forces  and  supplies  is  essential.  In 
the  future,  we  are  going  to  need  STOL  trans- 
ports— preferably  some  of  them  with  a  verti- 
cal take-off  abUlty — compatible  cargo  han- 
dling equipment  and  an  aU-weather  aerial 
delivery  system  that  wUl  operate  without  < 
ground  aids.  A  Ll^t  Intra-Tbeater  Trans- 
port, or  LIT,  which  we  are  proposing  as  a 
replacement  for  the  aging  C-7  and  C-123, 
should  have  a  STOL  payload  of  about  20,000 
pounds  and  a  vertical  take-off  payload  about 
Iislf  that  size.  It  could  be  avaUable  in  the 
•arly  1970'8. 

Eighth:  Control  of  combat  forces  la  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  any  military  operation. 
It  becomes  particularly  Important  in  a  type 
of  warfare  where  a  great  many  operational 
decisions  have  strong  policy  implications. 
Centralized  command  and  control  is  particu- 
larly necessary  In  the  air  war  since  our  air- 
craft operate  at  high  speeds  and  deliver 
tremendous  concentrations  of  firepower.  ReU- 
sble,  survlvable,  high  capacity  command  and 
control  systems  are  a  must. 

Finally:  Research  and  development  In  the 
areas  of  'counterlnsurgency,  and  limited 
conventional  warfare  must  be  continued  at 
a  much  higher  level  than  that  of  the  1950's 
and  early  1960's.  R&D  in  these  areas  is  very 
active  today.  Since  July  1965,  the  Air  Force 
has  received  a  total  of  273  requirements  for 
research  and  development  from  our  people 
in  Southeast  Asia.  189  of  these  requests  have 
been  approved  and  either  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment. In  total  we  are  now  managing  more 
than  700  programs  in  the  limited  war  area. 
I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  these  proj- 
ects since  my  purp>oee  was  to  discuss  trends 
nther  than  specific  programs. 

The  limited  war  area  is  a  fertile  field  for 
ths  American  scientific  and  engineering 
community.  It  covers  every  area  pertinent 
to  alrpower:  airframe  design,  prc^ulslon, 
fuels,  materials,  electronics,  ordnance. 
Many  ot  the  hardware  needs  that  I  have 
suggested  present  challenging  problems,  but 
given  adequate  funding  they  should  not 
exceed  the  capacity  of  a  nation  that 
pioneered  nuclear  technology  and  soon  wlU 
put  men  on  the  moon. 


Eyading  the  Constitntion 


SPEECH 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NSW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  2i,  1967 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  26,  Gen.  Lewis  Hersbey  issued 
a  directive  to  local  draft  boarda  reoom- 
mending  that  violators  of  Stiective  Senr- 
«  provisions  be  subject  to  immediate 
or  accelerated  induction.  Shortly  there- 


after, in  response  to  a  press  inquiry,  I 
joined  several  colleagues  in  character- 
izing that  action  as  "a  flagrant  denial  of 
due  process"  which  "demeans  the  Con- 
stitution, discredits  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  and  contributes  to  a  grow- 
ing disregard  for  civil  liberties  durtng  a 
time  of  war  abroad  and  disorder  at 
home". 

In  the  past  weeks,  evidence  that  local 
boards  have  been  following  the  General's 
recommendation  has  been  accumulating 
around  the  country.  The  most  flagrant 
example  of  this  to<^  place  recently  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  where  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  was  reclassified  lA 
because  the  local  board,  in  the  words  of 
its  letter  to  the  young  man,  "did  not  feel 
that  your  activity  as  a  member  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  is  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  UjS.  Qovem- 
ment."  Not  only,  therefore,  are  local 
boards  themselves  dispensing  pimishment 
for  violation  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  Now  they  are  setting  themselves  up 
as  judges  of  which  political  organizations 
are  in  the  national  interest.  This  action 
is  totalitarian  and  intolerable.  It  Is  an 
indication  of  the  direction  events  may 
take  if  General  Hershey's  directive  is 
not  rescinded. 

Life  magazine,  in  its  editorial  of  No- 
vember 24  entitled  "The  Draft  Is  No 
Answer  to  Dissent"  argued  that — 

The  general  seems  to  Indicate  that  he 
has  lost  tract  of  where  the  draft  fits  into 
the  American  constitutional  system. 

It  characterizes  his  action  as  "a  dis- 
service to  the  Selective  Service  System." 
I  insert  tills  editorial  in  the  Recoko  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  entire  policy  of  the  October  26 
directive  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
and  represents  a  serious  and  dangerous 
step  toward  open  repression  of  political 
dissent.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  note  of  this  danger. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Ths  Dbait  Is  No  ANswat  to  Dissent 

If  there  is  one  man  who  ought  to  know 
all  there  is  to  know  about  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice system,  it  la  Lt.  General  Lewis  B.  Hersbey, 
director  of  the  draft  since  1941.  By  his  latest 
directive  to  local  boards,  though,  the  general 
seems  to  Indicate  that  he  haa  lost  track  of 
where  the  draft  fits  Into  the  American  consti- 
tutional system. 

Bothered  by  campus  antl-Vletnam  war  pro- 
tests, Hershey  has  advised  local  boards  to 
withdraw  deferments  and  Irmnediately  draft 
students  who  Interfere  with  the  draft  or 
campvia  mlUtary  recruiters.  Hershey'a  out- 
rage at  the  form  some  campus  protests  have 
taken  is  understandable.  But  his  lU-consid- 
1  ered  suggestion  that  draft  boards  become.  In 
effect,  prosecutors  and  juries  must  be  ruled 
out  of  order. 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  asked  Hershey  to  rescind  his  di- 
rective, pointing  out  that  it  "sets  down  such 
a  vague  standard  that  local  boards  may  in- 
duct persons  for  the  exercise  of  constitutional 
rights.  The  mere  existence  of  this  undefined 
power  to  use  the  draft  as  a  punlUve  instru- 
ment must  therefore  have  a  chUUng  effect 
up<Hi  academic  freedom  and  free  speech 
and  assembly  as  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment." 

A  group  of  congressmen  branded  Hershey's 
plan  "a  flagrant  denial  of  due  process  clearly 
designed  to  repress  dissent  against  the  war 
in  Vietnam." 

A  student  does  not  lose  his  right  to  dissent 


simply  because  his  military  service  haa  been 
deferred.  By  the  same  token,  a  student  is  as 
Uable  as  any  other  American  to  the  p>enaltles 
that  apply  to  trespasses  aiul  disorders  that 
overstep  legal  bounds. 

Whether  or  not  Oeneral  Hershey  rescinds 
bis  directive  before  it  reaches  a  court  test, 
be  has  done  a  disservice  to  the  Selective 
Service  system  he  helped  found.  The  draft, 
with  aU  its  Imperfections,  is  the  best  system 
we  have  yet  been  able  to  devise  to  choose 
those  men  who  will  represent^ tis  all  by  serv- 
ing when  not  all  ablebodled  men  are  needed. 

To  use  the  draft  as  a  form  of  punish- 
ment Is  to  suggest  to  the  men  In  Vietnam — 
where  draftees  make  up  37%  of  the  Army 
troops — that  their  units  are  also  handy  as 
penal  battaUons.  The  su^estlon  la  demean- 
ing to  the  armed  services — even  If  aomo 
draftee  veterans  of  Vietnam  might  under- 
standably like  to  have  a  band  In  the 
training  of  drafted  dlasentera. 


Preachers  ia  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKfCS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOT7XBXAIIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'll  V  iSS 

Wednesday,  November  29, 1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  day  by  day. 
public  opinion  turns  more  and  more 
against  politics  and  poUticians  to  where 
the  terms  are  made  almost  synonymous 
with  evil,  crookedness,  or  immorality. 

The  statesman -patriot  Image  has  dis- 
appeared— and  does  not  appear  sought 
after  or  missed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  promotion  peo- 
ple are  hArd  at  building  the  leadership 
image  in  other  spheres.  Titles  such  as 
"Doctor,"  "Commissicma',"  "Reverend," 
are  exploited  to  project  all-seeing  knowl- 
edge and  complete  confidence. 

The  great  equality  movement  is  thus 
shattered  by  the  wide  disparity  between 
the  common  man  and  the  so-called  in- 
tellectual and  his  academic  labels. 

Politicians — elected  officials — in  poli- 
tics are  treated  as  imdependable  and  im- 
trustworthy,  yet  preachers — unelected  by 
anyone — in  politics  become  fine  and 
dandy.  Anyone  can  swear  at  and  disagree 
with  a  politician,  but  none  can  find  fault 
with  the  wearers  of  the  cloth,  espe- 
cially if  the  reverend  "me-toos"  the 
right  party  line. 

An  Interesting  report  on  religion  and 
politics  appeared  in  the  November  17, 
1967,  Weekly  Crusader  published  by  the 
Christian  Crusade  of  Tulsa.  Okla.,  which 
I  include  following  my  remarks: 
Reliciok  and  Potrncs 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  re- 
cent years  over  the  question  of  reUgion  and 
politics.  The  Johnson  Administration  has  en- 
tered the  controversy  In  a  big  way.  WhUe  It 
has  encouraged  the  National  Council  of 
Chiuvhes  and  its  ideological  alUes,  the  Ad- 
ministration's Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
decided  that  Christian  Crusade  Is  guUty  of 
advocating  "a  poUtical  viewpoint  on  a  variety 
of  topics."  (IRS  letter  to  ChrisUan  Crusade 
dated  September  22.  1966) 

On  the  other  hand.  President  Johnson  told 
a  Uberal  Methodist  group:  "...  in  this  sge 
the  Church  cannot  afford  to  stand  aside  from 
the  great  problems  of  our  times  .  .  .  Be- 
cause if  the  preachers  In  this  country  atep 
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aside  from  poUtlcs  and  community  lUs  and 
leaderablp  and  aodal  problems,  then  who 
steps  InT  If  tbe  good  men  o<  -tbe  Cburcb 
have  no  Inislness  tn  these  caiises,  who  Is  left 
to  do  that  buatiMMt"  (Quoted  by  David  Law- 
rence In  tbe  Manchester  (New  Hampshire) 
Union-Leader,  October  3,  1966)  Obviously, 
LBJ  see  church  Involvement  In  "politics"  as 
a  one-sided  affair. 

The  liberal,  modernist  church  groups  be- 
gan involving  themselves  In  political  acUvi- 
tiea  many  yeaiy  before  Chrtstian  Crusade 
even  existed.  In  the  foreword  to  the  1927 
Handbook  of  the  Cb\irches,  ofBclal  publica- 
tion of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
(predecessor  to  the  National  Council  of 
Churches),  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadiaan,  who  was 
Council  president  at  that  time,  wrote,  "The 
American  Churches  are  going  to  grapple 
courageously  wltb  great  social  and  interna- 
tional questions  .  .  ." 

A  "lf«W  FBONTISa  OF  CHBISTtAM  ACHVITI" 

Some  of  the  "liberal"  leaders  In  Protestant 
church  drclee  considered  a  1934  meeting  of 
the  General  Ooxincil  of  Congregational- 
CUMstlan  Churches  to  be  a  major  break- 
through in  political  activity  aimed  against 
the  American  free  enterprise  system.  The 
Septenkber  13,  1934,  issue  of  Christian  Cen- 
tvry  summed  up  this  meeting  as  follows: 
"Congregationalism  Is  the  first  of  the  Prot- 
estant bodies  to  accept  the  social  gospel  as 
ecclesiastical  responsibility.  By  the  action  of 
the  Oberlln  meeting  of  its  national  council 
last  June  .  .  .  that  denomination  .  .  . 
opened  up  a  new  frontier  of  Christian  ac- 
tivity .  .  ." 

The  July  26,  1934,  Issue  of  The  World  To- 
morrow, a  socialist  publication  founded  by 
N(»man  Thomas,  long-time  head  of  the  So- 
cialist Party  in  the  United  States,  greeted 
this  Oongcegatlonal  meeting  with  an  editorial 
which  stated,  "this  new  organization  [the 
Council  of  Social  Action  founded  by  the  Con- 
gregational-Christian Churches  at  this  meet- 
ing] may  set  the  pace  In  awakening,  educat- 
ing and  directing  gospel  churches  tn  the  ap- 
plication oS  the  Christian  gospel  in  the  cru- 
cial areas  of  economics,  politics,  and  race. 
Verily  the  ehurchea  are  beginning  to  move!" 
It  was  only  a  couple  of  months  later  that 
this  socialist  publication  combined  with 
Christian  Century.  The  merging  of  these' 
magmrtnes  was  announced  on  the  front  cover 
of  the  August  23.  1934.  Issue  of  Christian 
Century. 

The  resolution  adopted  at  the  Congrega- 
tional-Christian Churches  meeting,  which 
was  so  pleasing  to  socialists  and  religious 
"liberals."  indicated  the  type  of  political  ac- 
tion that  was  contemplated.  Tbe  resolution 
demanded  "the  abolition  of  tbe  profit  system. 
the  elimination  of  Its  incentives  and  habits, 
the  legal  forms  by  which  it  supports  and 
the  moral  ideas  by  which  It  justifies  Itself."  It 
described  the  form  of  government  which 
would  replace  our  free  enterprise  system  as 
"a  thoroughly  planned  and  organized  social 
economy"  which  would  eventually  "eliminate 
private  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  wherever  such  private 
ownership  interferes  with  the  success  of  a 
planned  social  economy,  making  profit  un- 
necessary and  impossible."  The  resolution 
advised  members  of  the  denomination  to 
"cooperate  with  the  forces  and  groups  [work- 
ing] for  the  above  changes  in  o\ir  society." 
("Church  Issues  Red  Manifesto"  by  E.  C. 
Tiampson.  editor.  Jefferson  (Ohio)  Oazette,  in 
National  Republic,  July-August,  1934,  page 
12). 

Almost  eight  years  after  this  meeting,  an 
Important  oohference  was  held  at  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches.  According  to 
the  March  16,  1942.  Issue  of  Time,  "Every 
local  Protestant  church  in  the  country  will 
now  be  urged  to  get  behind  the  program" 
which  was  adopted  at  that  meeting.  Time 
further  reported:  " 'C<dlecttvlsm  Is  coming, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not.'  the  delegates  mn 


told  by  ...  Dr.  [willlam  Paton,  co-secretary 
oS  the  World  Cdundl  of  Churches.  .  .  .  Tbe 
Conference  .  .  .  Airged  taxation  designed  to 
tbe  end  that  out  wealth  may  be  more  equi- 
tably distributed.'  It  urged  experimentatloa 
with  government  and  cooperative  ownership. 
'Every  individual,'  the  conference  declared, 
'has  the  right  to  full-time  educational  op- 
portunities ...  to  economic  security  in  re- 
tirement ...  to  a)dequate  health  service.  .  .  .'  " 
In  other  words,  this  meeting  announced  a 
further  large  step  by  "liberal"  church  leaders 
into  poUUcs  al^ed  at  a  socialistic  welfare 
state.  ' 

LEGISLATIVS    ACTtVmSS    BY    aELIGIOOS   LEADESS 

During  1950  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  was  succeeded  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  which  took  up  where 
its  predecessor  left  off  In  using  the  churches 
foe  ultra-left  political  purposes.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing 1966  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  a  leading 
figure  in  the  ecumenical  movement  as  well 
as  the  National  and  World  Councils  of 
Churches,  blumtly  admitted  that  "Tbe 
church  has  entered  politics."  {The  Houston 
Post,  is&rch  6,  1966.)  Of  course,  as  we  have 
seen,  these  liberal  church  groups  had  been 
In  politics  for  many  years  before  Dr.  Blake's 
1965  admission  of  that  fact. 

Cburcb  figures  affiliated  with  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  have  blatantly  and 
openly  operatecl  in  the  political  field  in  sup- 
port of  a  variety  of  liberal  causes,  such  as 
socialized  medicine,  civil  rights,  federal  aid 
to  education,  rtapportlonment,  etc. 

One  of  the  hlfhlyprlzed  goals  of  all  social- 
ists (Including  communists)  in  our  nation 
has  been  socialized  medicine.  However,  they 
have  recognized  the  necessity  of  wwUng  for- 
foot-ln-the-door  measxires  of  which  medical 
care  through  the  Social  Security  system  was 
considered  to  be  a  major  step.  At  its  meeting 
in  Syracuse.  New  York,  on  February  22.  1961, 
the  General  Board  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  "gave  unanimous  approval"  to 
the  Social  Security  approach  to  medical  care. 
{Congressional  Record,  April  6,  1961,  page 
5146.)  This  etentually  became  known  as 
"Medicare"  antf  "liberal"  chvirchmen  and 
church  groups  were  influential  in  bringing 
about  its  passage.  Obviously,  anti-commu- 
nist conservatives  who  are  well  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  socialized  medicine  were  not  so 
Influential. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  and 
other  left-wing  church  groups  also  went  all- 
out  in  support  of  the  so-called  Civil  Rights 
Bill.  In  a  call  which  It  Issued  to  churches 
that  participated  in  the  massive  and  expen- 
sive August  28.  1963,  "March  on  Washing- 
ton," the  National  Council  of  Churches  re- 
ferred to  the  p^wer-creatlng  Civil  Rights  Bill 
being  pursued  as  "a  national  moral  issue." 
Speaking  In  the  White  House  on  April  29, 
1964,  President  Johnson  backed  up  this  view- 
point when  he  told  150  churchmen  that  "Jus- 
tice and  morality"  demanded  passage  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  BIB. 

Tbe  Presldeait  has  not  always  looked  upon 
such  an  enormbus  grant  of  power  as  a  moral 
issue.  In  a  spfech  on  the  floor  of  the  VS. 
Senate  on  March  9,  1949,  regarding  an  FEPC 
(Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission) 
proposal,  Mr.  Johnson  said:  "As  I  see  it,  such 
a  law  would  da  nothing  more  than  enslave  a 
minority.  Such  a  law  would  necessitate  a 
system  of  federal  police  officers,  such  as  we 
have  never  before  seen.  It  would  require  the 
policing  of  every  business  Institution,  every 
transaction  made  between  an  employer  and 
employee,  and  virtually  every  hour  of  an 
employer's  and  employee's  association  while 
at  work.  I  couUl  only  hope  sincerely  that  the 
Senate  will  never  be  called  upon  to  entertain 
seriously  any  such  proposal  again,"  Of  course, 
it  Is  different  now  that  L^mdon  Jotmson  is 
the  President  and  thus  is  the  niajor  recipient 
of  such  dangerous  power  grants. 

In  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press  ot 
March  23,  1964  Thurman  Sensing  wrote,  "It 
U  fantastic  t^at  the  NCC,   the  Methodist 
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latlon.  To  And  religious  organizations  sup- 
p<n'Ung  a  bill  that  would  impose  totalitarian 
measures  on  the  United  States  is  as  incred- 
ible as  It  is  tragia  .  .  ."  The  results  of  this 
Increasingly  totalitarian  type  civil  rights 
legislation  axe  showing  up  more  and  more  in 
America's  cities  each  summer. 

The  NCC's  Commission  cm  Religion  and 
Race,  m  a  letter  d*ted  March  16,  1966.  called 
for  readers  to  "write,  telephone  or  visit  their 
congressman"  In  support  of  minimum  wage 
legislation  and  NCC  representatives  have 
appeared  in  Congtess  to  urge  repeal  of  Sec- 
tion i4(b)  of  thf  Taft-Hartley  Act.  These 
are  Just  a  few  examples  of  this  t«uc-exempt 
organization's  attempts  to  Influence  legis- 
lation. 

As  most  readers  are  aware,  the  only  speci- 
fic legislation  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  accused  Christian  Orusade  of  promoting 
was  the  Becker  Amendment.  However,  It  was 
the  National  Oauncil  of  Churches,  not 
Christian  Crusade,  that  had  paid  lobbyists 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  they  were  working 
against  this  Amendment.  Christian  Crusade 
cannot  afford  palfi  lobbyists  nor  can  most 
other  anti-commiunist  religious  organiza- 
tions. 1 

During  1966  tne  Oklahoma  Council  at 
Churches  published  a  document  entitled 
"Perspectives  for  Legislative  Action."  This 
pamptilet  revealed  that  the  Council  sought 
to  involve  its  me«ibers  in  "support  of  legis- 
lation" that  the  Council  considered  to  be 
good.  Needless  tq  say,  the  legislation  sup- 
ported was  gene^ly  welfare  state  legisla- 
tion. The  pamphlet  stated.  "We  support  the 
enactment  and/(^  the  implementation  of 
legislation  which  provides  tor  slum  clear- 
ance and  adequate  housing  for  every  fam- 
ily ..  .  state-supt>orted  public  housing  .  .  . 
supplemental  rentals,  urban  renewal  and  .  .  . 
creating  more  inclusive  housing  pat- 
terns ..."  I 

The  Seattle  Po$t-Intelligencer  of  Septem- 
ber 20,  1967,  quoted  a  statement  made  by 
evanagellst  Billy  Graham  to  a  group  In 
Washington  which  Included  about  100  Con- 
gressmen: "This  -^  the  first  time  in  seven- 
teen years  that  I  kave  come  to  Washington  to 
speak  for  or  afftlnst  a  government  pro- 
gram ...  I  have  ^me  to  speak  ...  in  favor  of 
the  poverty  program."  Does  anyone  think 
that  the  IRS  and  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion would  consider  this  political  activity? 
We  hardly  think  so.  since  It  happens  to  be 
on  the  left-liberal  side  of  the  fence.  In  short. 
It  follows  the  Adi^lnlsVutlon's  line  of  think- 
ing that  the  government  should  take  care  of 
all  problems  encpuntered  by  the  American 
people.  ' 

POUTICAI.  ACnV^TT   IN   THE    1SS4   ELECTION 

During  1964  left-wing  clergymen  and 
church  organizations  went  all-out  in  striving 
for  the  defeat  of  Barry  Goldwater  for  the 
Presidency.  An  article  In  The  Houston 
Chronicle  of  September  31,  1964,  disclosed 
that  a  group  pf  Protestant  theologians 
headed  by  Dr.  Iteinhold  Nlebuhr  had  en- 
dorsed President  Johnson  for  re-election  and 
"asserted  that  a  vote  for  Senator  Barry  M. 
Ooldwater  would  be  'a  vote  for  Irrespom 
slblUty,  recklessness  and  reaction.' " 

Included  in  this  group  were  Dr.  John  C. 
Bennett,  president  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary:  Dr.  Rdbert  McAfee  Brown,  profes- 
sor of  religion  ait  Stanford  University;  and 
Dr.  Henry  P.  Vaii  Dusen,  president  emeritus 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary.  These  and 
others  In  the  grdup  mentioned  In  this  arti- 
cle were  all  mec^bers  of  the  editorial  board 
of  Christianity  <md  Crisis,  a  weekly  Journal, 
and  their  politicU  announcement  "took  tb« 
form  of  an  edltoital  in  the  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine published  Sunday." 

Naturally,  C/iiksfian  Century  endorsed 
Lyndon  Johnson  for  President  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  October  9,  1964,  Issue  of  Time,  "it 
has  also  publlsUed  an  antl-Ooldwater  edl- 
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torlal  in  almost  every  Issue  since  the  G.O.P. 
Convention  last  July  . . ."  We  might  add  that 
tbe  communists  put  the  defeat  of  Ooldwater 
at  the  top  of  their  1964  objectives. 

POLITICAL     ACllVlTl     IN     STTPFOBT     OF    KET 
COMirtTNIST   0OAL8 

leftist  Church  groups  and  religious  figures 
In  those  groups  who  have  been  allowed  to 
retain  their  tax  exemption  have  been  very 
acUve  in  fighting  for  elimination  of  two 
thorns  in  the  side  of  the  communist  con- 
4>lrators.  These  consist  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  On 
December  28,  1962,  the  Department  of  Church 
and  Society  of  the  CouncU  of  Churches,  Na- 
tional Capital  Area,  issued  a  "Statement  Re- 
garding the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee"  which  called  for  elimination  of 
the  Committee.  The  Statement  accused  the 
HCT7A  of  being  a  propaganda  agency  which 
was  "Interested  in  furthering  Its  own  con- 
cepts but  with  no  attention  to  scholarship 
and  with  only  scant  attention  to  accuracy." 
This,  of  course.  Is  a  flat  Ue.  Tbe  information 
on  the  International  conununlst  conspiracy 
Issued  by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  is  highly  accurate  in  com- 
parison with  the  propaganda  of  "liberal" 
churchmen  and  their  organizations. 

A  letter  dated  January  3,  1963,  signed  by 
Bev.  David  Colwell,  chairman  of  the  National 
Capital  Area  Council  of  Churches,  was  sent 
to  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
urging  them  to  vote  for  alsolltlon  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Baa  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
taken  any  recognition  of  this  blaUnt  politi- 
cal act  by  the  Coun<;U  of  Chtirches  operating 
m  the  home  city  of  the  IRS'  national  office? 

Earlier  In  this  article  we  quoted  from  the 
1927  Handbook  of  the  Churches,  which  de- 
clared that  the  churches  were  going  to  "grap- 
ple courageously"  with  "international  ques- 
tions." Vietnam  Is  certainly  an  international 
question  and  for  several  years  it  has  had  top 
hilling  as  a  major  goal  of  the  international 
commimist  conspiracy.  This  goal  Is  complete 
surrender  by  the  United  States  to  Red  de- 
mands that  we  pull  out  of  Vietnam  and  let 
the  communists  have  It.  The  National  Coun- 
cU of  Churches  has  been  "grappling  cour- 
ageously" with  this  Issue  in  that  they  have 

foUowed   along   with    the    same    demands 

that  is,  that  the  United  States  surrender  to 
the  Reds.  The  communist  conspirators  in  the 
MB.  have  been  so  enthused  over  NCC  sup- 
port on  this  important  issue  that  they  have 
given  them  top  front-page  billing  several 
times  In  their  official  newspaper.  The  Worker, 
for  example,  in  The  Worker  of  December  7, 
1966,  the  headline  read,  "Church  CouncU  De- 
BAhda  U.8.  End  Escalation."  An  editorial  In 
this  Issue  referred  to  "Christians"  who  would 
be  led  Into  action  by  this  NCC  Vietnam  pro- 
nouncement as  "a  mighty  army  of  reserves." 
The  conspirators  were  given  more  to  re- 
joice over  at  a  meeting  caUed  the  "Confer- 
ence on  Church  and  Society,"  which  was 
V)nsored  by  the  National  CouncU  <rf 
(fcurches.  This  group's  support  of  the  com- 
munist objectives  In  Vietnam  was  reported 
to  a  front-page  article  In  The  Worker  ot  Oc- 
tober 31,  1967.  Red  conspirators  were  told: 

"A  general  strike,  picketing,  and  boycotts 
were  urged  by  800  members  of  a  Conference 
on  Church  and  Society,  If  the  U.S.  escalates 
tte  Vietnam  war.  A  Vietnam  study  group  of 
we  national  conference  here  [Detroit]  spon- 
•ored  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
»sde  the  recommendation  to  the  Coimcll 
fjoA  Its  member  churches  throughout  the 
uA  If  any  of  four  acts  of  escalation  occur 
*en  the  general  strike,  boycott,  and  plcket- 
mg*  should  take  place,  it  was  said,  with  an 
•JjPeal  made  nationwide  by  the  churchee  to 
«»"  and  all  others  foe  a  one-day  general 
«nke.  The  four  acts  are:  use  of  nuclear 
*»pons;  land  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam- 
tttffnatlonal  direct  mUltary  offensive  against 
IMdJ  China;  [and]  bombing  of  the  Red 
■tw  dikes  In  North  Vietnam  .  .  . 


"The  report  also  called  for  refusal  to  pay 
federal  income  taxes;  to  set  up  draft  counsel- 
ing service  for  consclentloua  objectors;  [and] 
abolition  of  the  draft  .  .  .  Detalla-oC  bow  the 
strike  would  be  organized  were  spelled  out 
for  newsmen  by  church  leaders.  First,  all  reg- 
ular church  programs  would  be  cancelled  and 
chtirches  would  open  for  'penitential'  prayer. 
Second,  on  the  following  Sunday  all  churches 
would'  hold  penltentall  services  and  take  of- 
ferings to  support  protest  actions.  Third,  the 
nation's  religious  leaders  within  tlUrty-six 
hours  would  call  on  peoples  of  aU  faiths  to 
close  their  businesses  and  Industries,  trans- 
portation and  school  faculties  for  one  day. 
Fourth,  an  emergency  conclave  of  religious 
leaders  from  all  over  the  nation  would  be 
called  In  Washington  to  plan  further  action." 
We  assume  that  all  this  constitutes  "grap- 
pUng  courageously  with  great  .  .  .  Interna- 
tional questions,"  as  stated  In  the  1927  Hand- 
book of  the  Churches. 

Another  "international  question"  which  is 
also  an  Important  goal  of  the  international 
communist  conspiracy  is  the  matter  of  a  UN 
seat  for  Red  China  and  Its  recognition  by 
the  United  States.  The  controversy  between 
Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  over  the 
most  appropriate  means  of  destroying  our 
nation  has  not  weakened  support  of  Red 
China's  admission  to  the  UN  by  the  Soviet- 
led  wing  of  international  communism.  Ob- 
viously, this  is  a  very  important  political 
goal  of  this  world-wide  conspiracy.  And  who 
do  we  find  supporUng  this  Red  objective? 
In  The  Tulsa  Tribune,  February  23,  1966,  we 
read: 

"The  General  Board  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  is  on  record  today  as  favor- 
ing the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations.  Members  of  the  Board  approved 
the  wide  ranging  policy  statement  90-5,  on 
the  first  day  of  a  four-day  conference  at  St. 
LouU.  The  Board's  statement  also  proposed 
that  a  study  be  made  of  possible  diplomatic 
recognition  of  the  (Red)  Chinese  govern- 
ment . . ." 

A  STRANGE  CONCEPT  OF  "LOTALTT  TO  COD" 

Leaders  of  the  National  CoimcU  of 
Churches  and  other  left-liberal  clergymen 
apparently  feel  that  their  activities  are  rtU- 
gious,  not  political.  The  general  viewpoint 
of  these  left-oriented  clergymen  was  ex- 
pressed by  Rev.  J.  Quinter  MiUer,  assocUte 
general  secretary  of  the  NCC  at  that  time, 
during  1965  when  he  told  the  VanderbUt 
University  Divinity  School  that  the  CouncU 
engages  Itself  In  these  issues  because  "we 
are  under  orders  from  Christ  to  do  so " 
{Tulsa  Daily  World,  AprU  23,  1966) 

In  the  December,  1966,  statement  Issued 
by  Its  General  Board,  the  National  CouncU 
of  Churches  contended  that  Christians 
should  support  Its  suicidal  position  on  Viet- 
nam because  they  "have  a  loyalty  to  Ood 
which  must  transcend  every  other  loyalty." 
If  these  ultra-left  clergymen  have  ever  giv- 
en any  explanation  as  to  what  "loyalty  to 
Ood"  has  In  common  with  pursuing  objec- 
tives which  woiUd  place  more  people  in  other 
countries  under  communist  slavery  and  ad- 
vance International  communism  substantial- 
ly along  its  road  toward  eventual  conquest 
of  our  own  nation,  we  have  not  seen  It.  Ob- 
viously, they  are  depending  upon  keeping 
people  In  U.S.  churches  blinded  to  the  facte 
through  the  techniques  of  whitewash,  straw 
men  and  smoke  screens.  (See  Chapter  IS  of 
our  book.  The  Facts  Al>out  Communism  and 
Our  Churches.) 

ActuaUy,  these  misguided  churchmen  have 
the  basic  issue  completely  turned  around. 
Communism  Is  a  moral  Issue,  but  It  1>  not 
moral  to  pursue  objecttvee  which  help  the 
conununlsts  maintain  their  enslavement  at 
the  millions  now  suffering  under  tiii« 
tyranny.  Nor  is  it  moral  to  help  promote  the 
the  futxire  enslavement  of  many  man  inno- 
cent people.  Communism  dentes  the  truth  at 
Ood  and  deprives  humaa  belngi  of  fraedom. 
These  facte  alone  make  It  %  moral  proMcm 
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and  one  which  Christians  should  oppose  on 
moral  grounds.  Informed  Americans  are  weU 
aware  of  the  fact  that  millions  of  Cnrlstlana 
have  been  murdered,  persecuted  and  con- 
demned to  the  unbelievable  miseries  of  com- 
munist slave  labor  camps.  One  would  think 
that  a  "loyalty  to  God"  would  require  Chris- 
tians to  pray  for  these  people  and  do  aU  in 
their  power  to  help  awaken  their  fellow  citi- 
zens to  the  facts  about  communist  dictator- 
ships. 

THE  "MOST  IMPORTAln"  CHURCH  FORCE  IN 
TOLinCS 

While  anti-communist,  conservative  reli- 
gious groups  are  being  harassed  and  per- 
secuted by  the  Johnson  Administration  for 
advocating  "political"  vlewpdnte.  the  real 
political  Influence  stems  from  left-wing  reU- 
glous  groups.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  of 
these  groups  having  their  tax  exemption 
revoked. 

Paul  D.  White.  Houston  Poet  religion  edi- 
tor, commented  on  the  pollUcal  influence  of 
the  National  CouncU  of  Churches  and  other 
left-wing  church  groups  in  the  March  6 
1966,  issue  of  that  newspaper : 

"Church  groups  are  dealing  directly 
with  .  .  .  numeroTis  .  .  .  Issues  onoe  rele- 
gated to  poUtlclans,  buslneas,  civic,  trade 
and  labor  groups  .  .  .  The  churches,  by  every 
account,  played  a  decisive  role  In  the  civil 
rlghte  struggle  in  Congress.  Vice-President 
Hubert  Humphrey,  who  was  Democratic  floor 
naanager  during  the  uphUl  fight,  termed  the 
churchmen  involved  in  the  fight  for  the 
bUl  the  most  Important  force  at  work.'  The 
leader  of  the  Soutliem  forces.  Georgia's  Rich- 
ard B.  Russeu.  blamed  the  bUl's  passage  on 
pressure  from  President  Johnson  and  manv 
of  the  nation's  clergy. 

"This  Is  readily  admitted  by  leaden  of 
the  powerful  National  CouncU  of  Churches 
who  played  an  Important  role  in  the  effort' 
It  is  accepted  that  church  grotq*  appUed 
the  weight  that  tipped  the  balance  for  pass- 
age of  the  Civil  Righte  Act,  and  reuSous 
pressure  klUed  the  Becker  Amendment  on 
school  prayers  . .  ." 

An  article  in  the  May  31,  1966".  Issue  of 
ChrUtiantty  Today  discussed  the  poUttcal  in- 
fluence Of  left-wing  church  groups  at  that 
time  and  revealed  that  these  groups  planned 
to  Increase  that  Influence:  ".  .  .  Kncouraged 
by  the  decUlve  role  they  are  credited  i^th 
playing  in  the  ClvU  Rlghte  BUI  lobby,  many 
churchmen  now  are  ready  to  step  up  their 
acUvlties  in  Washington.  The  church  lobby 
seems  to  be  expanding  substantlaUy,  and 
some  Congressmen  and  other  government 
officials  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  take  it 
more  seriously. 

"There  are  now  more  than  a  dozen  chxu'ch- 
related  agencies  with  c^ces  in  Washington 
that  are  lobbying  or  information  liaison 
centers  ...  the  agencies  frequently  reflect  a 
solid  front  on  q>eclflc  Issues.  Thws  Washing- 
ton now  flnds  Itaelf  with  a  religious  coalition 
that  represente  coUectlvely  an  ecclesiastical 
lc*by  of  growing  pressure  and  Influence. 
Those  who  view  this  development  with  con- 
cern are  often  crlUcal  of  its  chief  character- 
istics: a  leftist  tut  .  .  .  Although  there  has 
been  much  public  concern  over  the  Impact 
of  the  religious  and  theoretical  right  wing 
none  of  the  religious  groups  Identifled  with 
thU  viewpoint  has  Washington  offices  .  .  .- 
In  light  of  these  facte  concerning  the  true 
■ouroes  of  polltlctU  Influence,  the  actlvitlee  of 
the  Johnson  Administration  in  persecuttng 
and  harassing  conservative  reUglous  groupa 
merely  pave  the  way  for  greater  Influence  by 
those  who  are  actuaUy  guUty  of  vlolatbic 
the  requlremente  for  tax  exwnptlon.  In  short, 
they  are  swatting  at  a  mosquito  on  the  bear's 
back  instead  ot  paying  attenOoo  to  the 
bear,  which  la  wielding  such  enormous  in- 
fluence in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  United  SUtes  of  America  Is  In  real 
trouble  when  the  ruling  powers  In  our  gov- 
emmemt  operate  under  a  double  stan&rd 
In  which  thsy  bring  tlielr  efforte  to  bear 
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mgaloat  organlsatlona  whlcb  oppoae  tbe  go*la 
of  mmTnM"*f'"  and  ■ocUWmt  bat  Icnor*  waA 
ev«n  eneourftge  the  ACttTltlM  o<  religious 
groups  promoting  thew  goala.  the  »chleTe- 
ment  of  which  woiUd  eTcntuslly  rMUlt  In  the 
Mt&bllshment  of  a  aoclallst  goTemment  and 
Uter  a  oommunlst  dlctatorahlp  In  our  nation. 
For  more  background  information  on  the 
•cUvltles  of  Uberal  church  organlaatlona  and 
their  leaders,  read  The  FaeU  obout  Com- 
munism and  Out  Churches.  This  documented 
book  sella  for  $1  per  copy.  Order  from  Chris- 
tian Crusade,  P.  O.  Box  977,  Tulsa,  C*lahoma 
T4102. 


ClneB's  Home  Bombed— Not  in  IIIu«U- 
lipiM— u  Occunde,  N.Y. 

-  'V^ 
EXTENSION  OF_  REMARKS     . 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OV  mW    T0«K 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Twesdav.  Nooember  28.  1967 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
dark  <rf  night  on  Novwnber  17.  1967, 
a  pipe-eneaaed,  homemadft  bomb  was 
thrown  through  the  window  of  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Revander.  at 
463  Chdaea  Road.  Oceanside,  N.Y.,  in 
my  congressional  district. 

It  is  not  my  privilege  to  know  the 
Revanders  personalJbr.  but  I  am  told  that 
they  are  reepected  citizens  and  have 
beoi  good  neighbors,  during  the  8  years 
they  have  resided  in  the  community. 

I  am  thankful  to  Ood  that  no  one  was 
Injuied  and  there  was  only  minor  de- 
struetion  of  property.  However,  the 
tK)fnh  was  capable  of  taking  lives  and  de- 
stroying property.  So  what  appears  to  be 
Involved  is  a  convlracy  to  commit  as- 
sault and  battery  with  a  dangerous 
weapon— tre^ass  upon  property,  and 
other  violations  of  New  York  State  penal 
statutes. 

Those  guilty  of  perpetrating  this  mon- 
strous act,  are  extremists  who  are  a  dan- 
ger to  our  American  way  of  life.  Thiir 
criminal  act  Is  all  the  more  r^rehenslble 
because  it  represents  the  ABC's  of  con- 
q>iracy  to  undermine  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States. 

AMABCBT,  BIOOnT,  AMD  COWASDICK 

Anarchy,  because  it  strikes  a  low  blow 
against  the  basic  principles  of  law  and 
order  and 'imdermines  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Bigotry,  because  such  an  act  Is  inspired 
by  hatred  of  one's  fellowman  and  could 
not  have  been  perpetrated  by  one  who  be- 
Uevea  that  one  C3od  created  us  all. 

Cowardice,  because  it  was  committed 
with  stealth— against  people  who  could 
not  defend  themselves,  and  committed  in 
the  daric  of  the  night. 

Being  shocked  by  the  incident  a!  the 
bombing  of  a  neighbor's  home,  however. 
Is  not  enough.  We  must  not  be  parties  to 
a  conspiracy  of  silence.  We  must  speak 
out  and  call  upon  each  and  every  self- 
req^ecting  elected  official  to  do  likewise. 
We  must  call  upon  every  organization  of 
men  and  women  of  goodwill  to  qieak  out 
against  this  dastardly  un-American  act. 

The  conscience  of  an  aroused  commu- 
nity must  do  more  than  be  shocked.  All 
men  of  goodwill  must  stand  together.  We 
must  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  law- 


enforcement  agencies  and  do  nothing  to 
hinder  or  hamper  the  investigating  au- 
thorities. We  must  support  and  assist  the 
clergy  of  all  faiths  who  have  taken  a 
stand  on  moral  and  spiritual  grounds  and 
the  groups  wbo  have  spoken  out  on 
patriotic  and  legal  grounds.  We  must  all 
Join  In  expressing  our  revulsion  to  the 
incident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  series  of  newspaper  articles 
and  editorials  on  the  bombing  incident: 

[Prom  Newrsday.  Not.  ai,  1967] 
A  ICKSir  LrrTLc  VicroKT 

The  cowardly'  bigots  who  have  harassed 
Negro  Edward  Revander  and  his  family  ever 
since  they  mored  Into  a  predominantly 
white  nelghborbood  in  Ocecmslde  have  won 
a  mean  little  victory. 

Prtday  night  they  tossed  a  b<Mnb  Into  Re- 
vander's  home.  Xt  proved  to  be  a  dud,  but 
Revander  has  decided  to  move  away  to  safe- 
guanl  his  two  young  children.  The  night 
raiders,  who  had  previously  stoned  Revan- 
der's  home,  littered  his  grounds  and  burned 
a  cross  on  his  liwn,  have  also  won.  But  the 
good  people  of  Oceanside  ovay  yet  turn  this 
Ugly  victory  Into  a  defeat.  Pot  In  terrorizing 
the  Revander  family,  these  raiders  have 
aroused  the  angtr  of  many  persons  In  Ocean- 
side.  Already  tkere  is  a  move  to  mobilize 
community  organizations  to  express  the  re- 
vulsion and  anger  felt  by  fair-minded  resi- 
dents. As  one  of  Revander's  white  nelghbcars 
put  It.  this  Uicldent  la  "shocking"  and 
"damnable."  W#  agree  and  we  hope  that  the 
community  will  fl^t  this  demoustratlaci  of 


bigotry. 


I 


small,  dnder-block 

it  Methodist  Church 

Blech  lament  that 

sustained  a  blade 

:e  McNeil,   a  Negro 


BOICB    THA'^  PIZZLB)    JASS    OCEANSmC 

(By  David  Andelman) 
OcKANSTOB.^^ith  arguments.  petiUons  and 
resolutions,  75  Oceanside  residents  tried  last 
night  to  "save  the  reputation  of  our  com- 
munity" after  the  attempted  bombing  Fri- 
day night  of  t-ilegro  real  estate  l>ank«'s 
home  here.  \ 

They  ]ammo<l  int\a 
assembly  room  at  the  Hi 
to  hear  R&bbl  Benjamu 
"We  the  commkinlty  ha 

eye."  They  heard  Maui.^-   -  -  -_ 

Baldwin  schoo^  teacher  recently  cleared  of 
charges  that  he  molested  a  female  student, 
term  the  propteed  measures  "to  late — after 
the  fact."  And  they  heard  the  Rev.  Clayton 
L.  WUUams,  executive  director  of  the  Nassau 
CouncU  of  Churches  say  he  would  urge  all 
m«nber  clergwnen  to  take  positive  stands 
on  the  Incldecft  from  their  pulpits. 

The  meeting  was  called  after  a  bomb  was 
thrown  Frldaf  night  Into  the  home  of 
Edward  Revaiider.  The  bomb  fizzled  and 
caused  no  major  damage,  but  police  officials 
said  that  "It  «ould  have  killed  a  couple  ot 
people."  Revantier,  who  has  lived  at  4S3  Chel- 
sea Rd.  here  <or  eight  years  and  on  whose 
lawn  a  cross  Was  burned  two  years  ago,  has 
a  wife  and  two  children.  He  said  he  would 
■ell  his  house  'and  leave  the  area  If  he  was 
offered  "a  fair  market  price  of  »62,000." 

At  the  meeting  In  the  hot,  crowded  room, 
the  residents.  Including  four  Negroes,  vented 
their  anger  at  Friday's  incident.  Some  caUed 
for  formation  Of  a  citizen  patrol  for  the  area. 
Moderates  settled  for  a  request  to  Nassau 
County  Executive  Nlckerson  and  Police  Chief 
Francis  Looney  for  more  police  protection  In 
the  area.  TheJ  set  up  a  reward  fund  which, 
by  the  meeting's  end  totaled  $500  for  Infor- 
mation leading  to  the  capture  of  the  van- 
dals. They  circulated  a  petition  "deploring 
the  horrible  bombing  of  the  borne  of  our 
neighbors  last  Friday  and  beUevlng  that  this 
was  a  shocking  act  which  does  not  represent 
the  view  of  our  community." 

McNeUl  WM  one  of  the  dissenters  who 
urged  even  sl^nger  action.  He  said  that  a 
statement  "wpl  not  assure  that  man   (Re- 


vander) that  aomeUilng  else  wlU  not  hap- 
pen irtien  the  statements  are  over.  Only  cap- 
ture a<  the  culprit*  and  a  positive  education 
program  In  race  illations  can  reach  people 
who  have  no  real  contact  with  Negroes." 
McNeill  said  that  the  bombing  "was  done 
out  of  fear  and  Ignorance." 

But  Rabbi  Blech,  of  Temple  Toung  Israel 
In  Oceanside,  meniber  of  a  four-man  com- 
mlttee  who  wlU  caU  on  Revander  to  urge 
him  to  stay  in  Oceajislde.  said :  "To  the  world 
at  large,  we  are  still  a  community  that  does 
not  believe  in  people  living  together  in  peace. 
We  must  strive  to  get  rid  of  the  black  eye 
that  we  the  oonununlty  has  sustained." 

[From  the  New  rirk  Times,  Nov.  24.  1967] 

OCEANSmZ  LZADKBS  TBT  IN  VaD*  TO  PXKSUADl 

NEcao  Not  To  Go:  Vicmi  of  Bombing 
Attkmft  AssxxTf  Hz  Wnx  Move  Bxcausi 
or  Tbnbion — CUDUiT  Sexks  Support  of 
LoNQ  Island  Co^cifuinTT 

(By  A^  Salpukaa) 
OcKANsniz,  LoNd  Island,  November  24. — 
Community  leader*  and  residents  have  failed 
to  persuade  one  pf  the  few  Negro  home- 
owners here  not  to  seU  his  home  after  s 
bomb  was  hurled  j  through  his  dining  room 
window.  I 

The  homeowner,  Bdward  Revander,  said 
in  an  Interview  that  he  appreciated  the  ef- 
fort being  made  by  the  community  but  that 
he  was  still  determined  to  move  because 
of  the  bombing  «*tempt  Friday.  The  bomb 
sputtered  and  did  not  go  off. 

"I  havent  been  able  to  conduct  my  busU 
ness  because  I've  been  so  tense."  he  con- 
tinned.  "On  some  nights  I've  been  getting 
up  at  3  and  staying  up  unUl  5  Just  looking 
and  listening  at  the  windows." 

Mr  Revander,  ^bo  Is  a  real  estate  broker 
m  Queens,  recaUed  that  he  had  received  a 
threatening  lette^  on  Wednesday  signed  by 
the  "White  Kni^ts  of  Oceanside"  telling 
him  to  leave  the  community. 

TO>  tSx  wKrrz  peoflk 
Mrs.  Revander  read  part  of  the  letter 
which  said:  "We  think  you  got  the  message. 
Leave  Oceanside.  Should  you  change  your 
mind,  we  advUe70U  to  Increase  your  Are 
Insurance.  We  watat  Oceanside  for  the  whits 
I)€ople." 

She  said  that  he  had  lost  her  appetite 
since  the  Incldeat  and  that  she  feared  for 
the  Uves  of  her  two  children,  Bemlce.  leas 
than  a  month  ol^,  and  Edward,  S  years  old. 
"We're  a  flghtl$g  people."  she  added,  "but 
they  Just  took  all  the  fight  out  of  us." 

'Tm  showing  my  h«ne  to  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
family  from  Brooklyn  thU  Sunday,"  Mr. 
Revander  said.  "Tfhere's  nothing  vindictive  In 
this:  It's  Just  th^t  they  have  made  the  best 
offer  so  far." 

Four  clergymep  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  met  i»lth  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Revander 
In  their  living  i^m  last  night  and  urged 
them  not  to  seU  their  963,000  ranch-style 
home  at  463  Chelsea  Road,  which  they 
bought  eight  years  ago. 

"We  told  theci  that  this  was  an  isolated 
Incident  and  that  in  no  way  reflected  the 
sentiment  of  the  community,"  the  Rev.  Ern- 
est Callandro.  p^tor  of  the  First  Methodl»t 
Church,  said  todfy. 

On  Monday,  more  than  75  residents  crowd- 
ed into  the  Methodist  church  and  pledged 
SSOO  toward  a  reward  for  InformaUon  leading 
to  the  capture  ^f  the  btHnb  throwers. 

Mr.  Callandro  said  that  a  petiOon  wu 
being  circulated  throughout  the  community 
of  30,000  that  the  Revanders  not  sell  their 


home. 


B]  rWABD  OITXBZO 


The  citizens  of  Oceanside  have  estab- 
lished a  reward  fund.  It  is  their  hope  that 
one  of  the  cqconspirators  or  someone 
with  knowledge  will  come  forward  with 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  ttie  guilty  persons. 
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I  commend  the  move  on  the  theoty 
that  Just  as  "there  is  no  honor  amn^pt 
thieves" — there  Is  no  honor  amoog  oo- 
eonspirators.  If  we  make  it  worthwiiile, 
Kuneone  will  talk. 

I  am  adding  $600  of  my  personal  funds 
to  the  reward  fimd  which  I  hcH>e  will  soon 
reach  the  sum  of  flO.CXM).  It  Is  anticipated 
that  men  of  goodwill  and  organizatirau 
in  the  community  will  support  the  fund. 
The  reward  fund  wUl  be  used  exclusively 
for  information  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  the  guilty  persons. 

The  committee  is  asking  that  anyone 
with  information  about  the  guilty  per- 
lons  should  not  ronaln  guilty  of  silence. 
They  owe  a  duty  to  their  community,  to 
their  State,  and  to  their  Nation  to  come 
forward. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  with  the  Nassau 
County  police  commissioner,  with  the 
Nassau  County  district  attorney,  and 
with  other  State  and  local  ofiQcials.  In- 
formation can  be  made  available  to  any 
of  these  persons  as  well  as  to  any  priest, 
minister  or  rabbi. 

CBT  roB  jusncx  reakd 

On  Thursday  evening,  December  7, 
1967,  a  public  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  Walter  S.  Boardman  School  in 
Oceanside,  when  the  residents  of  Ocean - 
ilde  and  neighboring  communities  will 
be  present  to  express  their  revulsion  of 
this  shocking  incident. 

The  committee  of  six>iisors  for  this 
public  meeting  consists  of  Congressman 
HiRBERT  Tenzer,  honorary  chairman.  Mr. 
Arthur  Iger.  trustee,  Oceanside  Board  of 
Education,  ad  hoc  chairman.  Rabbi  Phil- 
more  Berger,  Temple  Avodah,  Father 
Joseph  Buccafola,  St.  Anthony's  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Rabbi  Benjamin  Blech, 
Young  Israel  of  Oceanside,  Reverend 
Ernest  Callandro,  pastor,  First  Methodist 
Church,  and  more  than  50  individuals 
and  civic,  religious,  and  educational  or- 
ganizations in  Oceanside  and  neighbor- 
ing villages. 

Citizens  who  take  pride  in  their  com- 
munity and  who  are  anxious  to  see  that 
Justice  is  done  will  so  Indicate  by  their 
presence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conscience  of  Ocean- 
aide  will  express  Itself  against  this  act 
of  hatred,  and  it  will  answer  the  cry  for 
Justice  from  the  Revanders. 


A  Letter  From  l^etnaoi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or  OKORGIA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  28.  1967 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
"dved  a  poignant  letter  from  Mr.  J.  W. 
nrae.  of  Bloomlngdale.  Oa..  who  reoent- 
Vtost  his  son,  Sgt.  Ronald  H.  Payne,  In 
netoam.  Mr.  Payne  enclosed  a  cllm>lng 
u«B  the  new^Miper  of  Oroves  High 
W»ool— a  letter  from  Sergeant  Payne  to 


"Santa  Claua."  Xt  fuplalna  very  well.  I 
believe,  bow  our  boys  In  Vietnam  fed 
about  the  demongtratlooe  In  this  country 

wralnst  the  very  prlndiries  for  which  they 
are  fighting  and  dying. 

Tlie  letters,  written  by  &Cr.  Payne  and 
his  son,  follow: 

NovnoBi  25,  1067. 
O.  Elliott  Hagak, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Bepreaentatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  Haoam  :  Having  recently  lost  our 
son  in  Viet  Nam,  I  am  sending  you  a  clip- 
ping from  his  school  newspaper  containing 
%  letter  he  wrote  concerning  what  he  believed 
and  died  for. 

Why  cad't  Congress  pass  some  laws  to  atop 
this  demonstration,  draft  card  burning,  ""1 
rebemon  against  the  service  and  give  our 
sons  aU  the  support  and  courage  they  need 
over  there? 

It   would    be    greatly    appreciated    If   you 
would  look  Into  this. 
Sincerely, 

J.  W.  Patk*. 

Bloomincdale,  Oa. 

SOLDi^  Warraa  lirrxxa  Faoic  Virmasc 

Dbar  Santa:  This  Cbristmas,  I  have  decided 
to  ask  for  only  one  present.  Knee  there  is 
no  snow  here  In  South  Vietnam,  you  cant 
land  so  Just  please  wrap  it  and  I  am  sure 
the  postal  department  will  take  care  at 
the  delivery. 

Santa,  can  you  imagine  the  Joy  on  my  face 
when  I  open  your  gift  and  And  the  one 
thing  that  I  want  most  In  the  world,  an 
Antl  Vietnam  Demonstrator  and  draft  dodger. 

At  least  I'd  have  someone,  aU  nUne,  to 
share  my  excitement  and  experiences  with, 
and  Santa,  I  promise  III  take  special  care 
of  him. 

111  give  him  a  haircut  (they  all  seem  to 
need  one)  but  I  can't  promise  to  keep  him 
clean  because  baths  are  pretty  scarce  over 
here,  besides  dirt  seems  to  be  a  prerequisite 
for  protesters.  (He  should  feel  right  at  home.) 

I'll  share  my  bed  and  sometimes  my  m- 
edlble  food  with  him. 

I'll  share  the  disgusting  disease  and  the 
Impoeslble  steaming  Jungle  heat  with  him. 

Ill  share  with  him  the  heartbreak  of  seeing 
my  buddies  blown  apart. 

I'll  share  the  misery  of  trying  to  Identify 
the  mutilated  and  tortured  bodies  that  the 
Cong  leave  behind. 

Ill  let  him  sit  beside  me  for  hours  waist 
deep  In  mud  and  water  filled  foxholes.  And 
Santa,  111  be  warm  with  the  Joy  of  giving 
a  little  hell  to  this  Christmas  present  you 
were  thoughtful  enough  to  send  me. 

And  I  promise  Santa,  to  always  give  him 
his  own  way  for  as  long  as  he  lives,  of  course, 
that  wont  be  long  if  he  Insists  on  saying 
the  things  he  said  in  the  States. 

The  next  time  one  of  our  patrols  Is  at- 
tacked by  the  Cong  111  let  him  run  to  the 
front  to  tell  them  he  loves  them  and  wants 
to  help  them. 

Santa,  for  New  Tear's  this  year,  l'v»  de- 
cided to  ask  for   another  present.   Do  you 
think  you  could  perhaps  send  all  my  buddies 
a  demonstrator  of  his  very  own? 
sincerely, 

Ronald  H.  Patmk, 
3rd  Platoon,  Charlie  Co.,  1st  Battalion, 
2eth  Inf.,  1st  Infantry  Division.  "Bia 
Bed  One" 
PJ8.— This  is  the  way  we  aU  feel. 
(ttercK's  NoTB. — Shortly  after  receiving  the 
above   letter,   word  was  received  that  Sgt. 
Payne    was .  kmed    in    action    in    Vietnam. 
Orovaa  High  Schocd  offers  its  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  Sgt.  Payne.) 


Robert  Warrea  Banett,  IKplemtk 
Uatouckabk* 


EXTENSION  OF  RmCARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoonuKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRBSENTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  November  29. 1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Robert 
Wsuren  Bamett  presently  holds  the  del- 
icate position  of  Deputy  Aqlstant  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  the  Bureau  of  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. 

This  Bureau  includes  the  Vietnam  area 
where  we  have  now  lost  thousands  of 
our  sons  in  a  police  action  felt  necessary 
to  halt  Communist  aggression. 

Just  how  many  parents  and  service- 
men know  who  Robert  Bamett  Is?  How 
did  he  attain  his  position  and  who — 
knowing  his  background — ^would  allow 
him  to  continue? 

The  December  1,  1967,  Issue  of  the 
Herald  of  Freedom  entitled  "The  Un- 
touchables (Part  11)"  carries  rfw^ing 
documented  revelations  of  who  Is  In  our 
State  Department  and  the  obvious  in- 
ference of  what  Is  wrong  with  it,  it  is 
what  is  in  It. 

Robert  Warren  Bamett  must  go.  The 
American  people  demand  a  halt  to  sub- 
versive aggression  in  positions  of  lead- 
ership In  our  Government. 

I  include  the  Herald  of  Freed<«i  paper 
following  my  comments: 

Tbk  Untoocrablxs — ^Pakt  n 

"The  Soviet  International  organization 
has  carried  on  a  successful  and  Important 
penetration  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  this  penetration  has  not  been 
fully  exposed. 

"This  penetration  has  extended  from  the 
lower  ranks  to  top-level  policy  and  operating 
positions  In  our  Government. 

"The  agents  of  this  penetration  have  oper- 
ated in  accordance  with  a  distinct  design 
fashioned   by   their   Soviet   superiors. 

"Members  of  this  conspiracy  helped  to  get 
each  other  into  Government,  helped  each 
other  to  rise  In  Government  and  protected 
each  other  from  exposure. . . . 

"Members  of  this  conspiracy  repeatedly 
swore  to  oaths  denying  Communist  Party 
membership  when  seeking  appointments, 
transfers,  and  promotions  and  these  falsi- 
fications have.  In  vlrtrialiy  every  case,  gone 
unpunished."  (PrMn  "Conclusions"  con- 
tained In  the  Report  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  on  Interlocking  Sub- 
version in  Oovemment  Departments.) 

The  fact  that  these  individuals  have  gone 
"impunlshed"  and  that  others  with  serious 
security  risk  backgrounds  are  able  to  remain 
in  their  government  poslUons  puts  these 
particular  people  In  the  category  of  "The 
Untouchables."  Walt  Rostow  is  an  untouch- 
able, as  is  Harold  Isaacs.  So  also  is  Robert 
W.  Bamett. 

Robert  Warren  Bamett  1b  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  In  the  Bureau  of  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  which  bureau  in- 
cludes the  Vietnam  area.  He  works  under 
William  Bundy,  who  Is  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Bundy,  who  is  married  to  Dean 
Acheson's  daughter,  Mary,  was  active  in  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  defense  of  Alger  Hiss  whose 
brother  Donald  (an  identified  Communist) 
has  worked  for  years,  and  is  stUl  working. 
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In  tb«  Isw  flan  ot  Dean  AeYtmon.  Donald 
HIM  WM  Mmttfled  by  Whltaker  Ctutabm  aa 
a  nwrnlwir  of  an  undargroand  eaplonag* 
group  In  Waahington  and  forced  to  resign 
from  bla  Job  (but  not  prosecuted)  aa  Aaalat- 
ant  Legal  Adrlaor  In  tbe  State  Department. 
He  thereafter  found  tvfuge  as  a  partner  In 
Dean  Acbsaon's  law  firm.  Aclteson  would  ob- 
viously not  turn  his  back  on  "dear  Alger" 
or  his  brother  atthar.  Bundy  and  Bamett 
have  both,  been  doaely  associated  with  Alger 
Hiss. 

Robert  W.  Bamett  waa  bam  In  Shanghai. 
China,  November  8,  1911.  the  son  of  Ameri- 
can Parents.  Hla  father,  Eugene  Epperson 
Bamett,  was  a  T1|CA  oOeial  In  China  and  a 
member  of  the  Xxeeutlre  Committee  of  the 
Federal  Oouncll  at  Churches.  His  mother  was 
the  focmer  Bertha  May  Smith.  Bamett  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  North  Carcdlna 
In  1038.  In  1834  he  received  hU  ICA.  and  be- 
came a  Bhodea  Scholar  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity (1839-7).  He  became  a  General  Educa- 
tion Bowd  VUIow  at  Tale  (1937-9)  and 
from  1840  to  1841  he  had  a  RockefeUer 
Foundatlion  VaUowablp.  He  married  Patricia 
Bobartson  Oiover  on  April  20,  1840. 

His  left-wing  orientation  manifested  Itself 
during  his  college  days  and  he  became  as- 
sociated with  Communists,  Soviet  agents, 
Communist  sympathizers  and  out-and-out 
traitors.  He  waa  affiliated  with  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  which  has 
bean  dted  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
united  Statea  and  Oongreaalanal  Oonamlt- 
teas  aa  Oofnmnniat  and  subversive.  He  wrote 
•rtielei  for  a  ntimber  of  subversive  publlca- 
tloBa. 

One  at  tbeae  publications  was  Amerasla. 
the  publication  In  whose  offices  the  FBI 
found  hundreds  of  top  secret  docxunenta 
stolen  from  vaztaos  government  depart- 
menta.  Aaaeraala  is  dtad  in  the  Guide  To 
Subversive  Organiaatlans  as  a  "Conununlst- 
oontroUed  magailne  which  was  so  closely 
linked  Into  the  Institute  of  Paclflc  ReUtlona 
tIkKt  the  IJ>lt.  family  ordinarily 
tt  aa  simply  another  of  their  own 
pubUeatloDa.  Bamett  wrote  also  for  Paclflc 
Affalza,  cited  on  Page  186  of  the  Guide  To 
8ubv«vlve  CrganlxattoDS  in  tbelr  list  <tf 
pubUeatiooa  named  m  '•Commnnlirt  or  (k>m- 
munlat-tront  by  federal  authorities.'*  He 
wrote  for  Far  Eastern  Survey,  publication  of 
the  ZPR.  listed  on  Page  187  at  the  Guide  To 
Bubveralve  Organizations. 

Robert  W.  Bamett  was  a  paid  employee 
or  the  iDstttote  of  Fadflc  Relations,  flrat  aa 
8  nBeareh  giaodate,  tben  as  Secretary  of  the 
Washlngfton.  D.C.  office,  located  at  the  time 
at  700  Jackson  Place.  His  career  In  the  aerv- 
loe  of  various  agencies  oS  the  UjS.  Govern- 
ment ia  as  follows: 

After  servloe  in  the  Army,  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Adviser  for  Japuieee  Economic  Af- 
fairs of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Booncmlc  Affairs,  Nov.  7,  1841. 
On  Feb.  8,  1847  he  was  made  Economic  Ad- 
viser and  XJJB.  ICamber  of  the  Eoonomlca  and 
Reparations  Committee,  Division  of  Japanese 
and  Korean  Boonomlc  Affairs.  On  Sept.  13, 
1947  he  was  made  Acting  Adviser  of  Occupied 
Area  Economic  Affairs  and  on  May  2.  1948. 
full  itdvlaer.  On  October  S,  1949  he  was  made 
Officer  In  Charge  of  Boonomic  Affairs  In  the 
Office  of  Chinese  Affairs.  After  China  fell 
(waa  pushed)  under  Communist  control,  be 
moved  along  and  was  put  In  charge  or  Weet- 
em  European  Economic  Alfain.  In  1956  he 
was  made  Economic  Counsellor  at  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  the  Hague,  Netherlands.  He 
was  detached  Sept.  20,  1969  and  went  to 
Harvard  Utdversity  until  June  26,  1960  when 
he  was  assigned  to  Brusaels.  Belgium.  On 
Nov.  36,  1061  he  was  nude  Deputy  Director 
ForeigTi  Economic  Advisory  Staff,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  and  then  became  Depu^  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  (Eoonomic) 
Affairs. 

Bametfs  activities  are  documented  in  the 
Hearings  on  the  Institute  of  Paetfle  Belations 


held  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee. 

Hearings  on  the  laatttute  tt  Faelfle  Rda" 
tiOM  began  on  f  uly  at.  1961  aMI  ended  Aom 
30.  19Sa.  After  fak^  pnbUc  testimony  ffcom 
66  witnesses,  and  examining  aO/MO  doeumenta 
the  Senate  Internal  Sectulty  Subcommittee 
came  up  with  ihe  following  "Conrlunlons;" 

"Members  of  the  small  core  of  officials  and 
staff  members  who  controlled  IPR  were  either 
Communist  or  pro-Communist. 

"The  effective  letwlerahip  of  the  IPR  often 
sought  to  deceive  IPR  contributors  and  sup- 
porters as  to  the  true  charactor  and  activ- 
ities of  the  orgpmlzatlon. 

"The  IPR  disseminated  and  sought  to 
popularize  falsa  Information  Including  In- 
formation ortgiaating  from  Soviet  and  Com- 
munist sources.  

"It  was  the  qontlnued  practice  of  IPR  to 
ae^  to  place  in  Government  posts  both 
persons  assocla^sd  with  IPR  and  other  per- 
sons selected  b^  the  effective  leadership  of 
IPR. 

"The  effective  leadership  of  the  IPR  used 
ZPB  prestige  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  ini  the  United  States. 

"The  IPR  wae  a  vehicle  used  by  the  Com- 
munists to  orientate  American  far  eastern 
policies  toward  Communist  objectives. 

"The  net  effect  of  IPR  activities  on  United 
States  public  opinion  has  been  such  as  to 
serve  International  Oonununlst  interests  and 
to  affect  EMlverstf  7  the  interests  of  the  United 
States." 

Among  the  ^'Recommendations'*  of  the 
Committee  after  the  IPR  Hearings  was: 

"That  consideration  be  given  to  investi- 
gation by  some  appropriate  agency  of  the 
following: 

"(e)  Tbe  ext4nt  to  which  persons  actively 
aasoclated  with  the  pro-CX>mTrninlgt  oore  of 
the  IPR  have  been  employed  by  an  agency 
of  the  Oovemi^ent,  and  the  activities  and 
Influence  of  any  such  persons  still  so 
employed  .  .  ."] 

One  of  those  btill  "my  employed'*  is  Robert 
W.  Bamett.  pwrt  of  tbe  "effective  leadership 
of  the  I.P.R.."  about  whom  the  following  in- 
formation appears — IPR  testimony. 

Bamett  got  bis  government  Job  through 
the  recommendation  of  the  IPJt. 

(IPR  Hearings,  Part  1,  P.  32 — Testimony 
<a  Edward  C.  Carter  who  had  been  Executive 
Secretary  and  a  Trustee  of  I.PJi.)  : 

Senator  EastIjlnd.  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
this  question,  sir:  did  the  institute,  or  did 
you  as  an  offiQlal  of  the  Institute,  recom- 
mend people  to  the  State  Department  of  tbe 
United  states  for  employment? 

Ifr.  CAaTxa.  ^veral  times  we  had  requests 
from  various  48«'°<^1—  of  the  Government 
to  suggest  a  man  for  this  or  that  Job. 

Senator  Eastlako.  I  asked  you  about  the 
State  Department,  we  will  get  to  the  others 
later. 

Mr.  CAinm.  A  number  of  our  people,  more 
of  our  Junior  pec^le,  were  employed  by  the 
state  Department  during  the  war  and  since. 

Senator  Eastiaitd.  Who  were  those  people? 

Mr.  CiXTxa.  I  think  more  of  the  people  who 
went  into  the  Atrmy  of  the  State  Department. 
Robert  W.  Barfiett  is  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  the  pitsent  time.  He  went  from  us, 
however,  to  Cleneral  Chennaulfs  staff  In 
Kunming.  /^   ^; 

The  CHAOuci  IV.  Tour  answer y#tands  thus: 
the  only  one  wiiom  you  recontmehdM  was  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Bamett. 

Mr.  CAKTia.  I  think  we  i)&ust  have  given 
him  a  letter  to  06S,  if  he  tras  in  068  with 
Chennault.  \ 

Bamett  aete^  as  Interm^ary  for  Alger 
Hlas  and  carfled  out  assignments.  (IFB 
Hearings.  Part  l,  p.  137) : 

The   Ckabicam.   Tbe   question 
you  confer  wltii  Mr.  Hiss?  . 

Mr.  Caktbu  I  dont  remember,  but  It  le 
likely.  1 

Mr.  Moeais.  B  offer  you  a  telegram  aant 
by  Robert  W.  I  Bamett,  to  you.  ICr.  B.  O. 


Carter,  the  date  k  November  17.  1942,  and 
M  reads: 

Hla  eapreasea  idmlratioD  of  Rajchman^ 
Indsiv*  mind.  Ssim  no  objection  his  par- 
tirtpating  oonfereliee.  Robert  W.  Bamett. 

(Bajclunan  betaime  an  official  of  the 
Poiiaii  Communist  government.) 

p.  140  ajmian  md.  so,  novbcb^  ao,  1942 

RWB  from  ECC.  We  extended  the  Mont 
Tremblant  invitation  to  Rajchman  and  hs 
was  very  much  pleased.  He  called  to  see  ma 
today  to  say  that  be  believes  that  it  would 
be  unwise  for  him  to  accept. 

His  inunlgratio^  statxu  is  such  that  he 
would  have  to  get  a  reentry  permit.  It  might 
take  an  unduly  long  time  to  get  this,  and  he 
fears  there  might  be  some  embarrassment 
because  appckrently  someone  in  Mr.  Brecken- 
ridge  Long's  office  Is  not  terribly  keen  on 
Rajchman  and  there  might  be  complications. 

Tou  might  pass  this  message  on  informallj 
and  orally  to  Hiss. 

Mr.  Moaaxs.  Wl^  was  it  necessary  to  send 
thia  message  to  Mr.  Hiss  through  Bamett? 

Mr.  CAarxa.  Bamett  was  in  Washington, 
and  I  waa  in  New  Tork,  and  Bamett  had 
talked,  appcuentljy,  about  ttila  Rajchman 
man.  and  so  it  ^ent  to  Hiss  Just  as,  fre- 
quenUy.  If  I  had  a  commiinlcaUon  from  Mr. 
Hull,  I  would  aeiid  it  tlirough  Mr.  Sumner 
WeUes.  I 

(IFR  Hearings,  f>t.  2,  P.  390)  Bamett  states 
in  a  letter  dated! Nov.  36.  1941:  "This  may 
prove  to  be  the  long-awaited  Japanese- 
American  war  .  1  .**  This  was  the  desired 
result  of  the  eflofts  of  the  Sorge  Spy  Ring 
and  not  expected  by  the  American  public 
in  general  wtiich  was  astonished  by  the  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Hafbor  eleven  days  after  this 
letter  was  wrltteil. 

The  I  J>.R.,  under  the  direction  of  Bamett, 
planned  to  ntaldtaln  contacts  in  govern- 
ment departments  and  thereby  inffuencs 
pc*icy.  , 

(IFR  Hearings.  Part  2,  P.  897)  Letter  dated 
January  12,  1942  from  Miriam  Farley,  Editor 
of  publication  Far  Eastern  Survey,  an  organ 
of  the  IPR.  to  Bugh  Deane.  Editor  of  a  pub- 
lication In  Commanlat  China: 

You  will  be  Izjterested  to  know,  in  case 
70U  have  not  already  beard,  that  we  are 
about  to  open  an  office  In  Washington  for 
the  pTirpoee  of  keeping  in  touch  with  all  of 
the  various  departments  <rf  the  government 
which  are  working  on  the  Far  East.  Bob  Har- 
nett is  to  be  In  charge  and  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  will  doubtless  get  down  occasionally, 
I  know  that  Bob  will  want  to  look  you  up 
as  soon  as  he  gets  estabUahed  .  .  . 

Bamett  was  kept  advised  of  the  activities 
Involving  key  govfemment  people,  some  later 
shown  to  have  be«n  Oonununlsts  and  espio- 
nage agents. 

(IFR  Hearings,  Part  3.  P.  *U-9)  Letter 
dated  October  21,  1943  from  WUliam  W. 
Lockwood,  Research  Secy,  and  Executive  of 
the  American  Coilncll  of  tbe  IFB  and  affilia- 
ted with  AMERASIA  magailne,  to  Robert 
W.  Bamett,  If  A.  700  Jackson  Place,  N.W. 
(Washington.  D.d.) : 

Deab  Bob:  The  Interviews  with  conference 
Invitees  yesterday  were  quite  successful  on 
the  whole.  (Oil.)  Remer  and  (Ralph)  Bunch 
definitely  will  oo^e  unless  OSS  policy  pre- 
vents ...  I 

Harry  (Dexterj  White  is  in  London,  I 
am  told,  though  |  didn't  call  his  office,  I  am 
mailing  a  formal  Invitation  to  him  and  sug- 
gest that  you  cat  his  secretary  to  say  that 
this  Is  something  about  which  we  should 
like  to  talk  wlth<  White  on  his  return  .  .  . 

In  the  opinion  of  Hiss,   (Frank  V.)   Cos 


Decree,  we  ought  to  try 
.eeon,  or  both  ... 
ty  we  might  consider  li 
s  offioa  or  Stlmson's.  Cos 
Adlsd  Stevens  (Steven- 
),  one  of  Kn<^'s  special  assistants.  Hln 
suggested  with  some  approval  Harvey 
Bundy  (father  ot  McOeorge  and  WiUiam  P.), 


(Communist), 
to  get  Berie 

AnoUWT  po«i] 
someone  trooi 
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former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  now 
ipeclal  assistant  to  Stimson  .  ,  . 

Bamett  was  the  pay-off  man  in  a  schema 
to  obtain  a  slanted  manuscript  to  be  sent 
Com  China  to  the  United  States  via  cAdal 
diplomatic  pouch  to  an  Identi&ed  Conomu- 

BlSt. 

(IPR  Hearings,  Part  2,  P.  851)  Message 
dated  April  29,  1944  for  Prof.  Chlen  Tuan- 
iheng.  Southwest  Associated  University. 
Kunming,  or  care  <rfXt.  Robert  W.  Bamett, 
Headquarters,  Fourteenth  Air  Force,  Kun- 
ming Airfield,  from  W.  L.  Holland.  Message 
requested  the  professor  to  do  a  study  for  the 
IPR  for  which  he  would  be  paid  $1100.00, 
pari  of  It  to  be  paid  through  Bamett.  The 
nessage  suggested  that  the  manuscript 
Bight  be  brought  to  the  United  States  "by 
■ome  American  or  sent  in  a  diplomatic  bag, 
perhaps  to  Mr.  (John  K.)  Fairbank  (identi- 
fled  Communist) ." 

The  IJ>.R.  negotiated  for  an  Identified 
(Joenmunlst  who  was  acquainted  with  Bar- 
sett  to  write  for  them. . 

(IPR  Hearings,  Part  2,  P.  670-1)  Letter 
dated  May  23,  1940  from  Howard  C.  Carter 
to  W.  L.  Holland  concerning  Andrew  Roth 
doing  some  writing  on  behalf  of  the  IPR. 

Roth  knows  Bamett  and  Roslnger  and  is 
working  under  Peffer  and  Peake  at  Oolum- 
Us.  He  hopes  to  stay  in  the  Par  East  field  .  .  . 

None:  Lt.  Andrew  Roth  was  arrested  on 
June  6,  1948  and  Indicted  In  August  194S  in 
connection  with  the  theft  of  secret  docu- 
Bients  In  the  "Amerasla  Case."  He  has  been 
Identified  as  a  Oommunlst.  Lawrence  K.  Roe- 
tiger  of  IPR  also  baa  been  Identified  as  a 
(Xanmunlst  and  took  the  Fifth  Amendment 
vben  questioned  under  oath. 

Edward  C.  Carter  of  the  IPJl.  shared  an 
Important  letter  from  an  Identified  Oommu- 
niit  with  Robert  Barnett. 

(IPR  Hearings,  Part  2.  P.  681 )  Letter  dated 
lUy  27,  1940  from  Edward  C.  Carter  to  Edgar 
Bnow,  Worcester  House,  Bagulo,  the  PhUlp- 
pines: 

D«4K  Snow  :  Tour  very  important  letter  of 
Usy  3,  with  several  enclosures  has  Just  ax- 
ilTed.  I  am  sharing  your  letter  and  that  of 
En.  Chuan  with  the  following:  Miss  Ida 
Prultt,  Harry  Price,  John  Hersey,  Frederick 
T.  Pleld,  Robert  W.  Bamett.  .  .  . 

Tou  give  me  credit  for  more  work  on  be- 
half of  the  industrial  cooperatives  than  I  am 
entitled  to.  ...  I  shall  continue  to  do  all  in 
my  limited  power  to  get  you  to  come  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose.  Tou  and  you 
ikme  have  the  ability  to  raise  money  for 
progressive  China  from,  out  and  out  capital- 
Ms.  .  .  . 

Note:  Miss  Ida  Prultt  was  a  writer  for 
F»r  Eastern  Simrey,  Indusco  and  Committee 
Rr  A  Democratic  Par  Eastern  Policy,  all  sub- 
wtive.  Harry  B.  Price  was  affiliated  with 
IPB,  American  Friends  of  the  Chinese  People 
»a«l  was  a  writer  for  China  Today.  John 
Heney  was  a  trustee  of  IPR  and  affiliated 
vlth  the  Committee  for  a  Democratic  Par 
fcstem  PoUcy.  Fredwlck  Vanderbllt  Field  U 
•n  identified  Communist  now  llvlnK  in  Mexi- 
co caty. 

An  Identified  Ck>mmunl8t  felt  he  would 
Incriminate  himself  by  admitting  he  had 
»li»ted  Bamett  in  the  State  Department. 
(IPB  Hearings,  Part  8.  P.  2486)  Lawrence  K. 
aoslnger  (identified  Communist)  being 
qoestloned  under  oath : 

Mr.  MoREis.  Did  you  ever  visit  Robert  W. 
Birnett  in  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  RosmoEE.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
»»wer,  relying  on  the  constitutional  privl- 
*!•  in  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Oonstltu- 
aon. 

An  identified  Comm\inlst  wrote  favorably 
•■ceming  Bametfs  analysis  of  American 
Po^y.  (IPR  Hearings,  Part  8.  P.  2611) : 

Mr.  MoBRis.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
JMntroduoe  Into  the  record  a  letter  from 
«wrtck  V.  Field,  dated  January  28.  194a 
» the  members  of  the  American  Council  of 
«•  Insutute  of  PaelAo  Belationa.  Ifr. 
•ndel,  will  you  identify  that  letter  and 
■■a  the  last  paragrt^h? 


Mr.  Mamdh..  Tills  is  a  letter  from  tiie  files 
at  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  on  tha 
letterhead  of  the  American  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  ReUtitms,  dated  Janu- 
ary 23,  1940,  fKMn  Frederick  V.  Field.  The  last 
paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

Tou  may  be  lnt«'eeted  to  note  that  two 
other  newly  published  American  Council 
pamphlets  are  now  off  the  press.  Deadlock  in 
China,  by  Lawrence  K.  Roslnger,  provides  a 
vivid  and  up-to-date  picture  of  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War  In  Its  international  setting, 
and  America  Holds  the  Balance  in  the  Far 
East,  by  Robert  W.  Bamett,  analyzes  the 
present  Issues  in  American  policy  against 
the  background  of  Far  Eastern  history  and 
of  America's  relations  to  Europe. 

Bamett  was  advised  by  an  IJJl.  official 
that  an  IJ>Jt.  invitation  had  been  tendered 
to  and  accepted  by  an  identified  Communist. 
(IPR  Hearings,  Part  8,  P.  2625) : 

Mr.  Maitoex.  This  U  a  carbon  of  a  letter 
foimd  in  the  files  of  the  Institute  of  Pa- 
clflc Relations,  dated  October  21,  1942,  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Robert  W.  Bamett,  Institute  of 
Paclflc  Relations,  from  Wllllain  W.  Lockwood. 
secretary.  .  .  . 

I  also  Invited  Len  Decaux  (identified  Com- 
munist), CIO  publicity  director  and  editor 
of  the  CIO  News.  He  Immediately  gave  his 
tentative  acceptance.  I  got  a  very  favorable 
impression  from  conversation  with  him,  and 
Michael  knows  him. 

Bamett  advised  a  Chinese  official  of  an 
IPJl.  discussion  with  an  Identified  Com- 
munist and  Soviet  agent  presiding, 

(IPR  Hearings,  Part  8,  P.  2832)  Exhibit 
No.  451 — a  letter  written  by  Robert  W.  Bar- 
nett to  Dr.  Kan  Lee,  China  Defense  Supplies, 
Inc.,  1601  V  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Me.  Lie:  The  Institute  of  Paclflc  Re- 
lations win  hold  the  second  session  of  Its 
round  table  discussion  ot  Chinese  postwar 
reconstruction  on  Friday  evening,  October  2, 
in  the  Colonial  Room  of  the  Cosmos  Club! 
Dr.  Harry  (Dexter)  White  wUl  be  in  the 
chair.  Dinner  will  be  at  seven:  Drinks  being 
served  from  6:30. 

There  are  enclosed  an  agenda  for  this 
meeting  and  a  summary  of  the  last.  Please 
Indicate  on  the  enclosed  card  whether  or  not 
you  can  attend  .  .  . 

Note:  The  record  shows  that  others  who 
received  similar  Invitations  were:  Lauchlln 
Currle  (Involved  In  Soviet  espionage),  Prank 
V.  Coe  (Commimlst),  Alger  Hiss  (Commu- 
nist), Ludwlk  Rajchman  (Polish  Communist 
agent). 

Barnett  wrote  to  an  IJ».R.  ofttcial  concern- 
ing the  securing  of  government  documents 
for  l.P.R.  use.  (IPR  Hearings,  Part  12,  P.  4228) 
Exhibit  No.  722,  a  letter  from  Robert  Barnett 
to  WUUam  Lockwood: 

(T.  A.)  Blsson  (Identified  Communist  and 
member  of  a  Soviet  espionage  apparatus,  em- 
ployed by  the  Board  of  Economic  Welfare) 
says  that  Jessup  has  fought  through  red 
tape  succeeded  In  getting  a  whole  file  of  BEW 
(Board  or  Economic  Welfare)  jxattem  of  oc- 
cupation reports  for  use  at  Coliunbia.  Blsson 
sees  no  reason  why  the  IPR  shoiUd  not  have 
the  stuff,  too.  The  approach  should  be  made 
through  Jessup  who  now  knows  the  ropes. 

Robert  Bamett  and  his  wife,  Patricia,  were 
contributing  writers  to  a  Communist-front 
publication.  (IPR  Hearings,  Part  13,  P  4616) 
Exhibit  No.  1336 — China  Today,  Official 
Organ  of  the  American  Friends  of  the  Chi- 
nese People — Contributors  associated  with 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  .  .  .  Bar- 
nett, Patricia  Oiover,  Bamett,  Robert 

Notes:  The  American  niends  of  the  Chi- 
nese People  has  been  cited  as  a  Communist 
front  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-Amw- 
Ican  Activities  In  Its  report.  March  29,  1944. 
pages  40  and  147. 

China  Today  has  been  cited  as  a  magazine 
"published  by  the  Communist  front.  Friends 
of  the  Chinese  People,  at  168  West  Twenty- 
Third  Street,  New  Tork  City"  by  the  Califor- 
nia Fact-Finding  Coounlttee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  in  Its  report.  1948,  page  198. 
China  Today  has  been  mentioned  by  tlie 


Massachusetts  House  Committee  (m  Un- 
American  Activities  in  its  report,  1938,  page 
281,  aa  distributed  by  the  Communists'  pro- 
gressive book  shop  in  Boston.  Mass.  Typical 
quotation  frcMn  China  Today — "If  the  pe<^le 
of  the  United  States  know  what  Is  happening 
in  China,  if  they  know  the  glorious  history 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  •  •  •  Uiere 
will  rise  a  storm  of  protest  against  American 
and  European  aid  for  Chiang  Kal-sh^  •  •  • 
thus  In  telling  the  story  of  China  to  our 
people,  your  magazine  Is  helping  to  protect 
the  futive  of  the  Soviet  Union."  (Waldo 
Prank  in  China  Today,  December  1934,  page 
43.) 

Bamett  cooperated  with  leftist  ■m^ny 
writers  to  discredit  an  anti-Communist. 

(IPR  Hearings,  Part  14,  P.  4934-S)  Exhibit 
No.  1321-C,  Mr.  Alfred  Kohlberg's  affidavit 
of  April  16,  1952  to  refute  charges  that  he 
was  making  "irresponsible  charges,"  con- 
nected with  a  so-called  "Christian-fTont," 
the  man  betxind  Senator  McCarthy,  and  In 
the  pay  of  Chiang  Kai-shek: 

Alfred  Kohlberg,  ,J»eing  duly  sworn,  de- 
poses and  says:    .... 

That  I  have  written  evidence  that  in 
April  1950  one,  Robert  W.  Bamett,  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  ReUtions. 
and  In  1950  Chief  of  the  Economic  Section  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, advised  certain  reporters  of  the  above 
alleged  facts  about  me  and  further  advised 
them  that  more  details  could  be  obtained 
from  an  organization  in  New  Tork  called 
the  friends  of  democracy,  headed  by  Rev. 
Leon  Blrkhead:  and  that  Friends  of  Democ- 
racy had  prepared  a  three  page  statement 
entitled  "The  Case  Against  Alfred  Kohlberg." 

Identified  Communist.  Edgar  Snow,  praised 
Bametfs  writings  concerning  a  Communist- 
front  activity. 

(IPR  Hearings,  Part  14,  P.  5210-13)  Exhibit 
No.  1146,  a  long  letter  from  Bdgar  Snow  in 
Bagulo  (Philllplnes) ,  dated  May  19.  1940  to 
Edward  C.  Carter: 

Deax  Ma.  Cabtb:  I  have  read  Rolwrt  Bar- 
netf  8  article.  China's  industrial  cooperatives 
on  trial,  and  the  comments  of  Rewl  Alley  and 
Miss  Cholmeley  on  this  presentation.  I  am 
amazed  that  Barnett  could  have  drawn  such 
a  clear  picture  of  both  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  Indusco.  from  such  a  distance 
He  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  under- 
standing of  both  the  potential  slgnlflcance 
of  the  movement  (with  which  he  Is  obviously 
In  sympathy)  and  the  dangers  which  con- 
front it  with  possible  failure.  .  .  . 

I  wish  you  would  express  my  profound  ap- 
preciation to  Robert  Barnett  for  his  brilliant 
statement  on  CI.C.  despite  the  points  of  dis- 
agreement made  above,  I  think  it  is  the  best 
objective  sunomary  I  have  seen.  .  . 

.Alger  Hiss  congratulated  Bamett.  with 
whom  he  seemed  to  be  in  frequent  contact 
on  his  planning  a  round  table   discussion! 

(IPR  Hearings,  Part  14,  P.  6272)  Exhibit 
No.  1268  letter  from  Barnett  to  Edward  C 
Carter,  dated  September  12,  1942: 

DXAE  Ma.  CAaTER:  I  hope  that  you  wUl  be 
able  to  attend  aU  four  of  our  round  Uble 
discussions  on  Chinese  post  war  reconstruc- 
tion. Alger  Hiss  congratiUated  me  on  secur- 
ing you  as  the  wind-up  chairman  caUlns  you 
a  "whlz-bang"  at  that  fine  art. 

The  IJ».R.  nimibered  among  its  members 
and  associates  many  persons  who  were  even- 
tually identified  as  Communists  and  Soviet 
agents.  Three  who  were  members  of  the  in- 
famous Sorge  Spy  Ring  were  Agnes  Smedley, 
Ounther  Stein  and  Hotsuml  Osaki.  Robert 
Bamett  was  not  only  a  member  and  a  writer 
for  the  UJi.,  but  an  actual  paid  employee 
in  a  position  of  leadership.  John  W.  Powell 
pubUsber  of  pro-Communist  material  xiaed 
to  brainwash  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  in  Korea, 
took  the  Fifth  Amendment  when  asked  if 
he  had  visited  Robert  Bamett.  The  fact  that 
Rol>ert  Bamett,  with  his  pubU<  docu- 
mented subversive  background,  rtiU  remains 
in  government  service,  places  him  among  the 
ranks  of  "The  Untouchables." 


Snail  Botiness  AdministratioB  Keeps  Up 
lU  Good  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALVOUOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BB>BESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  ele- 
ment of  the  fine  aid  being  fiimlshed  n.S. 
antdl  businessmen  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  is  recounted  in  the  fol- 
lowing column  by  Lawrence  A.  Collins, 
St.,  which  appeared  recently  lil  the  Lcmg 
Beach  Independent-Press-Telegram: 
Smau.  Busnnss  Aibs 
(By  L.  A.  CoUlBs.  8r.) 

The  Sm&U  business  op>er»tor  may  find  at 
hi*  disposal  the  advice  and  assistance  of  men 
wbo  bave  been  outstanding  sucesses  In  that 
psrticular  business.  They  are  men  who  suc- 
OMded  in  their  own  operation  or  direction 
^c(  luch  a  business — ^then  at  age  65  or  so 
ware  forced  to  retired  or  who  did  so  Tc4\in- 
telly.  Now  they  are  ♦^'r<"g  part  in  the  SDiall 
Bnslnees  Admlnlstratl(»i  program  to  aid 
■nail  buslneaB  concerns.  The  Orange  Cotuty 
Rem  describes  It  as  follows: 

"One  ot  the  iM*lncipal  reasons  for  the  mass 
migration  from  Europe  was  that  opportunity 
existed  In  the  New  World.  Out  of  this  oppor- 
tunity as  time  went  on.  doTeloped  the  mil- 
lions of  bxisiness  enterprises  that  today  make 
up  the  'free  enterprise  system.'  Without  these 
mUlions  of  enterprises,  the  system  and  the 
opportunities  it  offers  would  atrc^hy. 

"Such  agencies  as  the  Small  Business 
Administration  of  the  federal  government 
exist  for  buit  one  purpose — to  serve  the  cause 
o(  small  business.  Many  have  feared  that  as 
tlie  country  has  grown  the  inevitable  expan- 
lion  of  Industry  to  niteet  the  needs  of  an  ex- 
ploding population  wovild  almost  automat- 
loally  mean  the  demise  of  smaU  business. 
But,  as  to  so  often  the.  case,  events  seem  to 
b*  contradicting  the  prophets — and  In  the 
most  unexpected  manner. 

"As  a  result  of  early  retirement  policies, 
there  Is  coming  Into  being  a  vast  reservoir  o< 
top  management  talent.  A  hl^^y  Interesting 
story  describee  how  tbls  talent  Is  now  being 
IXQUght  to  bear  in  an  advisory  oapaclty  to 
mall  business  through  an  organlzatlMi 
known  as  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives. SCORE  operates  In  oonjunction  with 
tbe  Small  Bxisiness  Administration  to  assist 
ailing  small  enterprises.  To  qualify  for  aid,  a 
ooncern  m|ist  have  no  sore  than  26  em- 
Ptoyes. 

"When  such  an  enterprise  Is  in  financial 
trouble,  'free  counseling  Is  offered  for  as  long 
u  It's  needed,  the  client  agreeing  to  relm- 
Iwrse  the  SCORE  counselor  for  out-of- 
pocket  travel  expenses  (ot  $5  for  a  visit 
within  25  miles).  In  practice,  many  SCORE 
men  refuse  to  ak  for  the  as." 

"^  one  case  a  truck  driver  had  given  up 
trucking,  mortgaged  his  home  and  with- 
drawn all  his  savings  to  buy  a  $16,000  diner 
to  Denver.  Business  was  brisk  from  the  start. 
*bA  Ibices  were  reasonable.  But,  the  first 
nonth  showed  a  •100  loss.  The  next  month 
*••  worse — $200  In  the  red,  though  custom- 
«n  multlpUed.  The  truck  driver  and  his  wife 
«*Os(i  on  SCORE. 


Appendix 

"A  few  days  later  an  elderly  testaurant- 
management  specialist  dropped  by.  After 
sampling  the  food  he  watched  the  couple 
serve  the  noontime  throng — with  awesome 
portions  on  the  90-cent  blue  plate  and  a  free 
cup  of  coffee. 

"His  advice  was  simple:  'How  can  you  ex- 
pect to  make  money  when  you  provide  a 
feast  for  only  90  cents?'  He  suggested  smaller 
servings  and  a  modest  charge  f w  coffee  and 
predicted,  "With  this  excellent  cooking,  the 
regulars  wlU  stick  with  you.'  Losses  soon 
gave  way  to  net  profits  of  $500  a  month.  Cost 
of  the  advice — nothing. 

"The  case  load  of  this  service  corps  of  re- 
tired businessmen  is  presently  nearly  1,000 
a  month.  The  organization  pltms  to  expand 
its  membership  to  5,000  counselm  and  to 
establish  1,000  more  offices  to  handle  at  least 
26,000  cases  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

"It  is  impossible  to  plnp>olnt  In  dollars  bow 
successful  SCORE  has  been  to  date.  But 
there  Is  Dun  ft  Bradstreet  evidence  thi(t  In 
1965,  a  year  after  SCORE  began,  business 
failures  had  declined  in  those  cities  where 
strong  SCORE  officers  are  located." 

Those  In  this  area  seeking  such  advice  can 
receive  It  by  getting  in  touch  with  the 
SCORE  division  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, 312  West  6th  Street,  Los  An- 
geles, telephone  number  688-2903.  There  Is 
no  charge  except  for  transportation  coat  If  a 
call  is  needed.  Call  the  office  for  an  appoint- 
ment and  further  information. 


Thanks  to  People  of  Ralls,  Crosby 
Cooaty,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  30,  1967 

Mr.  TARBOROnOH.  Mr.  President,  ha 
Texas,  down  on  the  farm,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  old-fashioned  neighborllness  that 
would  be  a  real  boost  to  our  countiy  if 
it  oould  only  be  spread  aioimd  stMne 
more.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  closeness 
and  commimity  spirit  of  the  small  town, 
wlilch  forms  a  great  contrast  to  the 
alienation  of  people  living  in  the  cities. 
Secretary  Freeman  has  recognized  this 
very  desirable  quality  in  his  recmt  en- 
couragement of  those  trapped  in  the  city 
to  return  to  small  town  life,  as  a  solution 
to  the  bitterness  and  frustration  of  city 
ghettos. 

I  was  recently  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  report  of  an  event  all  too  uncommon 
in  our  rapidly  urbanizing  country.  For 
on  Thursday,  November  23, 1967,  in  Ralls, 
Tex. — ^which  some  here  may  not  have 
heard  of — there  was  reported  a  true  Il- 
lustration of  the  real,  warm  neighbor- 
llness of  rural  life.  A  Ralls  farmer,  James 
Southward,  due  to  recent  illness,  was 
imable  to  harvest  his  crop — a  potential 
tragedy  of  large  proportions,  as  this  is  his 
living  for  the  coming  year.  Tet  in  Ralls, 
Crosby  County,  Tex.,  people  do  not  Just 


stand  and  watch  while  a  neighbor 
starves — Just  as  they  would  not  stand 
and  watch  while  a  neighbor  was  mugged, 
robbed,  or  beaten.  In  the  article  "Neigh- 
bors Lend  Helping  Hand."  the  Ralls  Ban- 
ner reports  on  this  proud  event  in  their 
town,  when  all  the  neighbors  pitched  in 
and  lent  a  helping  hand,  along  with  their 
equipment  and  farmhands,  to  bring  in 
the  crop  that  will  support  James  South- 
ward's household  tlirough  this  coming 
year. 

Tills  spontaneous  action  on  the  part 
of  his  neighbors  has  made  it  possible  for 
one  farmer  in  Ralls,  Tex.,  to  continue 
operating.  More  than  that,  though,  it  has 
once  again  proved  tiiat  Americans  re- 
tain the  Christian  spirit  of  their  founders 
and  forefathers.  I  thank  all  tiie  farmers 
of  Ralls,  Tex.,  and  ask  unaimous  consent 
tiiat  the  report  from  the  Ralls  Banner, 
entitled  "Neighbors  Lend  Helping  Hand," 
l>e  printed  m  the  Appendix  to  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  are  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Habvest    nuKND's     Entirb     Cottok     Cxop: 
Neichbobs  Lend  HEU>i>rG  Hano 

A  group  oif  Ralls  area  tarmen  and  some 
from  the  Crosbyton  area  Joined  forces  In 
furnishing  men  tmd  machines  to  harvest  the 
cotton  of  a  sick  friend  Monday  afternoon.  A 
total  of  25  machlnfis  and  at  least  66  people 
Joined  In  gathering  the  crop  and  delivery  It 
to  the  gins. 

The  cotton  was  harvested  from  the  James 
Southward  farm  2  miles  east  of  Ralls.  South- 
ward only  recently  was  released  from  Meth- 
odist Hospital  in  Lubbock  where  he  had  been 
hospitalized. 

Herschel  Roye,  who  spearheaded  the  har- 
vesting operations,  reported  to  The  Banner 
Tuesday  morning  that  approximately  175 
bales  were  harvested  in  a  tbree-bour  period 
Monday.  And  by  2  a.m.  Tuesday,  every  bale 
had  been  ginned. 

"The  boys  did  an  exceptlonaUy  good  Job 
of  harvesting  the  crop,"  Boye  stated,  point- 
ing out  that  some  of  the  men  had  Instructed 
their  machine  oiper&ton  to  try  to  do  an 
even  better  Job  than  they  had  done  in  their 
own  fields. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  farmers,  machine 
operators  and  throw-back  men  who  coop- 
erated in  an  earnest  effort  to  help  a  friend: 

Garland  Jones,  A.  N.  rHiwiiMii.  ThtmuOi 
Flowers,  Lawrence  Binder,  Byron  Powell. 
Jimmy  Kinney.  Jude  Flournoy,  Marvin  Heln- 
rlch.  Bob  Wilson. 

Julian  Salas,  Tom  Reyna,  Eplfanlo  Salas, 
Claro  Sal  agar.  T.  Q.  KlrkendoU,  John  Peres, 
Albert  Moore,  Roy  Warren,  Bislste  Salas. 
Frank  Robeledo.  Fred  Luna. 

Eugen  Balls.  Vic  Robeledo.  Joe  Chroo. 
Leanord  Parker,  Cisco  Valdes,  Thomas  Val- 
dez,  Berente  I.  Salas.  E.  W.  Balls,  Raul  Zama- 
rlpa,  Augln  Mendee,  E.  E.  Terry.  Nlbd 
Samarrlks,  Herschel  Boye,  VemcHi  Roy*, 
Bobby  Harris,  R.  H.  HUddleston. 

Buddy  Payne,  Frank  Casarez,  Donnie 
Powall,  J.  W.  Payne.  Jonny  OavaEos,  CecU 
Elam.  V.  G.  Miller,  Armando  Casarez.  H.  O. 
Richards.  Jim  Holman.  Paul  Leuabno. 

Ronnie  Ragland,  BlU  Boyd.  Leland  Mosley, 
Joe  Oopeland.  E.  O.  Boyd,  Dewey  Wells.  Jr.. 
Marvin  Jones.  Junior  Lopea,  Gerardo  Lemi. 
Juan  Luebano.  Wayne  Wells,  BUly  Ray  Evatt. 
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Bvln  XT»tt,  J.  I..  OomweU.  BuflB  Parkhm 
And  Handa,  John  L.  BAynaa.  C.  A.  ▼«»», 
Leanord  SedUlo,  and  Isabel  Oonatles. 
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Soviet  Strategy  Agaiiut  the 
Uiited  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  unnsiAirA 

IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  RKPRCSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  November  30,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  all 
propaganda.  Upservlce,  and  smoke- 
screens, Communist  Russia  remains  the 
real  enemy  to  free  people  in  Its  con- 
spiracy to  rule  and  dominate  the  world. 

The  November  27  issue  of  the  U.S. 
News  b  World  Report  carried  an  interest- 
ing report  confirming  the  fears  and  wor- 
ries of  many  of  our  American  people. 

I  insert  the  stoiy  following  my  re- 
marks: 

Rmsu'i  SnuTUT  nr  Tobmt^  Wobld:   Trb 
VXKW  Fkom   Ktntops 

VzxmrA. — ^Wbat  la  Russia's  game  In  today's 
VOTld? 

DoM  the  Kremlin  really  want  n.S.-Sovlet 
tensioiu  eaaed? 

Or  la  trouble  for  the  n.S.,  wherever  and 
however  It  can  be  atlrred  up,  the  true  goal 
of  the  Riiaslana? 

Tha  Johnson  Administration,  with  a  policy 
of  •n>ulldliig  bridge^  to  the  East,"  appears 
to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  Indeed 
want  a  deal  with  the  VS. 

The  Russians,  the  reasoning  goes,  want  to 
increase  trade,  halt  the  arms  race,  check  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  create  a  partner- 
ship for  exploration  of  outer  space.  The  one 
real  obstacle,  it  la  often  contended,  la  tha 
war  in  Vietnam. 

From  European  experts  on  Soviet  strategy 
comes  this  polnl-by-polnt  analyBls  of  the 
concept  that  Russia  genuinely  deslrea  a  mu- 
tually beneficial  working  relationship  with 
the  VS. 

Argument.  Russia  needa  better  relations 
with  the  n.S.  for  the  sake  of  more  trade  apd 
a  free  exchange  of  technical  know-how. 

Fact.  Jluaalan-American  trade  never  haa 
amounted  to  much  and  probably  never  will, 
beeauae  the  Soviets  have  little — other  than 
vodka,  caviar,  and  fura — to  bold  up  their  end. 
Buasla  does  bave  gold,  but  la  unwilling  to 
part  with  it  except  in  an  emergency,  such 
aa  purchase  of  wheat  from  the  West  to  make 
up  for  poor  harvests  at  home.  Also,  most  of 
BuBsla's  trade  needs  can  be  met  by  Western 
Eurc^>e.  Aa  for  U.S.  technical  secrets,  many  of 
them  already  reach  Russia  through  European 
channela. 

Argument.  Russia  wants  to  prevent  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons. 

Fact.  The  Soviets  do,  in  principle,  agree 
With  the  U.S.  on  this  point.  Opposition  comes 
from  U.S.  alUes,  such  as  West  Oermany,  Italy, 
Japan,  France.  But  Russia  Is  doing  little  to 
persuade  these  countries  of  the  need  for  a 
non-proliferation  treaty.  Indeed,  the  Krem- 
lin aeema  more  than  content  to  let  the  United 
States  and  Ita  allies  bicker  on  the  issue. 

Argiunent.  Russia  would  lUce  a  halt  in  the 
international  arms  race. 

Fact.  The  Sovleta  Ignored  U.S.  proposals 
that  both  countries  refrain  from  putting  up 
costly  antlmiaatle  systems.  The  Russian*  are 
tncreaaisg  their  spending  for  arms.  Soviet 
weapons  keep  pouring  Into  the  Arab  world. 
The  Red  Navy  has  been  atei^lng  up  Ita  ac- 
tivity in  the  Itoditarranean. 

Argument.  !>>  save  money,  Russia  would 
prefer  oo-oparatlon  to  competition  with  the 
VS.  In  space  exploration. 


Fact.  Rusalk's  recent  landing  of  a  apaoe 
vehicle  on  Venus  ahowa  that  the  Soviets 
are  driving  for  "flrsts"  in  outer  q>ace,  regard- 
less of  cost.  adentlsU  »y  that  ttM  feat  cost 
200  million  dMlara.  oompared  with  a  cost  ot 
37  million  f<]r  the  U.S.  Mariner  tlj-bj  of 
Venus.  Russia  is  wllUng  to  keep  spending 
lavishly  In  the  space  race,  even  though,  with 
a  gross  natlcoBl  product  of  350  billion  dollars 
a  year,  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  afford  ^>ace 
expenditures  as  easily  aa  the  VS.  with  a 
ONP  of  800  billion. 

Argument.  Russia  must  aid  the  North  Viet- 
namese Cknn^unlsts,  for  to  do  otherwise 
would  lend  s^ipport  to  Bed  China's  charge 
that  the  Kremlin  la  in  cahoots  with  U.S. 
"lini>erlall8ts"— and  this  would  undermine 
the  Soviet  portion  of  leadership  in  the  Com- 
munist world. 

Fact.  Russia's  status  as  Commiinism's  No. 
1  power  does  Impose  an  obligation  to  give 
some  help  to  Band.  But  It  does  not  obligate 
Russia  to  po«r  in  a  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  aid  a  year— including  modem  weapons — 
to  keep  the  war  going. 

The  peoples  of  Communist  Eastern  Europe, 
and  the  satellite  governments,  have  shown 
no  enthusiasm  for  the  Soviet  Union's  sup- 
port of  a  famway  ooxmtry  in  which  they 
liave  no  direct)  stake. 

As  for  Red  iChlna:  Peking  has  rudely  re- 
buffed all  of  (Moaoow's  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation. Further,  Communist  China  has  be- 
come almoet  totally  Isolated  within  the  Com- 
munist world  as  weU  aa  outside  it.  Russia 
has  no  real  meed  either  to  placate  the  Red 
Chinese  or  t^  counteract  Peking's  propa- 
ganda. 

Argument.  Eegardlesa  ot  any  other  ecm- 
sideratlons,  Rtissla  wants  to  see  the  war  in 
Vietnam  ended  because  of  fears  that  It  might 
escalate  into  a  nuclear  war. 

Pact.  The  restraints  \mder  which  UJ3. 
forces  are  opsratlng  in  Vietnam  make  any 
such  eecalatian  most  unlikely.  Moreover,  aay 
analysts,  crises  La  Berlin  and  Cuba  have  In 
the  past  Involved  far  greater  rlaka  of  UjS.- 
Sovlet  nuclear  confrontation  than  exist  In 
Vietnam  today.  Also,  in  arming  the  Araba 
for  the  recent  war  in  the  Mideast,  Russia 
risked  a  clash  with  the  UJB. 

Main  ptolnt  made  by  the  experts  is  that 
if  the  war  In  Vietnam  were  to  escalate  Into 
a  conflict  between  the  U.S.  and  Red  China, 
nothing  could  please  Russia  more. 

The  U.S.  aad  Communist  China  are  the 
two  great  rivi^  of  the  Soviet  Union  today. 
China's  emergence  aa  a  nuclear  power  con- 
stitutes a  formidable  threat  to  the  Soviets. 
From  Russia's  point  of  view.  It  would  be 
highly  desirabfe  to  see  China's  nuclear  i>o- 
tentlal  smash^  by  the  VS. 

The  Soviet^  Elremllnologists  say,  would 
feel  no  obli^itlon  to  Intervene  on  Bed 
China's  side. 

During  the  Korean  War,  Russia  aided  the 
Chinese  Reds  With  anna  but  took  no  active 
part  In  the  flgbtlng.  Thla  Is  stressed:  If  Bua- 
sla choee  to  take  a  sideline  role  when  Peking 
was  a  friend,  why  should  Moscow  Involve 
Itself  now  that  Conmiunlst  China  haa  be- 
come an  enemy  of  the  Soviet  regime? 

Argument.  Russia  has  been  unable  to 
bring  pressure!  on  Hanoi  to  end  the  fighting 
In  Vietnam.     I 

Fact.  There  is  much  that  the  Soviets  could 
do  to  exert  sitch  pressure.  Many  Europeans 
are  convinced  ^lat  the  mere  threat  of  termi- 
nation of  military  and  economic  aid  from 
Bussla  could  fompel  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  seek  peace.  But  Russia  keeps  stepping  up 
this  aid.  I 

Flaws  in  tha  reasoning.  Reasons  advanced 
In  attempts  td  show  that  Russia  wants  the 
war  in  Vietnam  to  stop  do  not  stand  up 
imder  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
axe  many  groi^ids  for  belief  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wants  {to  aee  the  conflict  continue 
Indefinitely. 

The  U.S.  renlianB  the  major  barrier  to  Rus- 


sian Communism's  ambition  to  dominate  the 
world.  Therefore,  speclallata  In  Busslan 
strategic  thlnUng  emphasize,  anything  that 


adversely  affectJ  the  U.S.  la  welc<Hned  by  tht 
Soviet  Union.  9ot  example — 

War  In  Vietnam  ties  up  600,000  VS.  troop, 
in  an  area  far  Removed  from  Russia's  bord. 
ars. 

Besides  the  mounting  toU  in  casualties,  tbs 
war  is  costing  Americans  more  than  25  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  diverting  money  which 
oould  be  spent  to  strengthen  the  VS.  mili- 
tarily against  Russia  or  to  attack  domesUc 
problems  which  caiiae  unrest.  Spending  oa 
Vietnam  has  raised  the  prospect  of  increased 
tax  burdens  up<in  the  American  people 

The  war  haa  brought  bitter  debate  and 
deep  divisions  among  Americans.  It  hu 
forced  the  Johnson  AdmlnlstraUon  to  delay 
"Great  Society"  programs  to  which  President 
Johnson  had  tlad  his  political  future. 

The  heavy  VS.  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
causes  friction  between  the  U.S.  and  Its  ai- 
lies.  Europeans  mendly  to  the  UJ3.  complain 
that  Washington,  preoccupied  with  Vietnam, 
la  turning  its  ba«k  on  Europe.  Europeans  who 
tend  to  be  critical  of  the  VS.  In  any  circum- 
stances harp  on  the  "moral  issue"  of  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam.  The  U.S.,  In  turn,  u  ir- 
ritated by  refusal  of  its  Buropecm  allies  to 
do  anything  to  aelp  end  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam. 

In  their  propaganda,  tha  Soviets  try  to 
picture  the  U.S.  as  a  giant  slugging  a  weak 
Uttle  country.  At  the  same  time,  the  Ru»- 
slans  seek  to  project  thrtr  own  image  •« 
peacemakers  and  conciliators. 

AU  of  tills,  in  the  European  view,  is  bad 
for  the  United  fetates  and  good  for  Ruasls, 
which,  it  is  pointed  out,  can  maintain  the 
situation  at  a  c^t  of  only  a  blUion  doUan 
a  year  In  aid  to  iforth  Vietnam — a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  what  tUe  UJ3.  Is  spending  to  fight 
the  war. 

As  Kremlin  watchers  in  Europe  see  it,  Rio- 
sla's  game  in  txx  lay's  world  can  be  described 
this  way: 

Promoting  ev4ry  poeslbility  of  adding  to 
the  troubles  and  burdens  of  the  American*, 
at  home  and  overseas,  while  being  carefui 
to  steer  clear  of  any  direct  confrontation 
With  the  UB.  that  wculd  risk  nuclear  war. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

■OF 

HON.  JjUCK  R.  MILLER 

or  IOWA 
IN  TBE  SENATE  OF  TBE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdayi  November  30.  1967 


Mr.    MTT.T.T 


Mr.  President,  on  No- 
dlstingulshed   Senator 
[Mr.  Thtrmond] 


Tember  16, 
from  South  Carolina 
addressed  a  luncheon  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  in  New  York 
City.  More  spemflcally,  his  remarks  were 
directed  to  the  Defense  Committee  of  tbe 
NAM.  His  addiess  on  the  topic  of  "De- 
fense Procuremlent,"  was  most  timely  and 
Impressive.       i 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoiu), 
as  follows: 

DETElfBt  PaOCtmiCEMT 

(Address  by  Senator  Stxom  TirDaMONO,  B«- 
publican,  of  S<tuth  CaroUna,  at  a  luncheon 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, Plaza  Botel,  New  York  City,  No- 
vember 16, 1967) 

Mr.  Chairman  land  Oistlnguiahed  Memben 
of  the  Defense  Committee  of  the  NaUonsl 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  it  Is  a  pleasure 
to  meet  with  yon  today  and  to  share  with 


MB  some  of  my  views  on  the  affairs  of  Capl- 
t^Hlll.  The  National  Aaaoctotteo  of  Manu- 
j^turers  enjoys  a  fine  reputation  with  the 
O^igtess.  The  NAM  represeotation  of  Indua- 
M^  views  on  national  and  international 
■oMenos  to  govemmmt  are  highly  respected. 

I  note  that  your  membership  now  exceeda 
llflOO,  and  that  among  organlsatlona  of  this 
tmd,  yours  is  one  of  the  oldest,  having  been 
(ggoded  In  1895.  Through  the  years  the  NAM 
M  performed  commendable  service  In  the 
Md  of  education,  and  has  promoted  cooper- 
itlon  with  Industry  through  scholarship  and 
tpptentlce  awards,  guidance  and  counseling, 
pnparation  of  educational  aids,  and  the 
■dntenance  of  a  high  school  and  coUege 
aeakers'  bureau.  More  closely  connected  with 
aj  field,  the  NAM  reviews  legislation,  judicial 
dielslons  and  administration  rulings  and  In- 
wpretatlons,  as  they  affect  Industry. 

While  your  Vice  President,  Mr.  Ralph 
Ooopton.  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  con- 
gdmble  latitude  in  tbe  choice  of  subject 
fitter  for  this  occasion,  I  xinderstand  that 
JOB  are  most  interested  in  Defense  procure- 
ant.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  par- 
ttmJarly  in  my  varioua  oocnmlttee  responsl- 
HUtles,  which  Include  the  Armed  Services, 
jodldary,  and  Appropriations,  I  can  assure 
jm  that  I,  too,  am  quite  Interested  In  the 
Oipartment  of  Defense.  llUa  interest  exceeda 
tbe  limitations  o<  Defense  procurement  alone, 
ind  whUe  I  shaU  devote  tbe  greater  part  ot 
my  talk  to  Uiat  subject,  I  am  sure  that  you 
vU  bear  with  me  for  an  excursion  mto  a  few 
future  Defense  problems  that  are  vital  to 
our  national  eeciirlty. 

It  Is  perhaps  an  tinderstatement  to  aay 
that  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the  govem- 
Bwnt  la  intenalfylng  its  interest  in  the  pro- 
eoement  practicea  ot  the  Department  at 
Defense. 

I  think  that  we  have  seen  enough  evidence 
recently  In  the  news  media,  particularly  In 
tha  matter  of  possible  favoritism  In  defense 
eontraets,  and  excessive  costs  of  some  pro- 
eared  Items. 

Let  us  examine,  for  a  moooent,  the  basic 
reasona  for  Congressional  Interest  In  gor- 
vmsent  procurement,  in  which  DOD  is  tlis 
major  partner. 

nis  Federal  procurement  bin  for  gooda, 
Mrvicea,  eqtiipment,  and  tacUltiea  now  nina 
about  160  bUlion  a  year.  The  Oongreaa  la  re- 
eponaible  for  raising  the  tax  doUars  to  pay 
this  monnous  procurement  bUl;  It  also  has 
to  make  tbe  dollars  available  on  a  yearly  basis 
through  the  approprlatloDa  process;  and  it 
bs«  the  responaibmty  to  aee  that  theae  dcd- 
lan  are  well  spent.  Atv&r  aU,  we  members  ot 
Oongreaa  have  to  answer  to  our  constituents, 
and  they  are  the  ones  who  foot  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  at  the  beginning 
that  a  Congreasman'a  mtereat  In  government 
procurement  is  not  frcm  the  standpoint  at 
personal  or  private  concern.  You  are  aU  fa- 
miliar with  the  "bollOT  plate"  that  forms  a 
part  of  a  government  contract — this  oontalna 
•ttpnlatlons,  niles  and  procedures  that  your 
eootoactlng  officers  have  to  wade  through.  In 
the  fine  print  of  that  txHler  plate  there  la  a 
OMsure  that  prohibits  a  member  of  Coo^ 
pees  from  contracting  with  the  government 
or  da^ving  any  beneflta  therefrom.  I  am 
1»»Pp^  state  that  thla  Is  the  oldest  manda- 
tory clause  In  government  contracts,  and 
that  it  dates  back  to  a  law  at  1808. 

While  my  coUeaguea  and  I  do  not  have  any 
personal  interest  in  government  oontpacta, 
you  can  be  sure  that  we  each  have  a  very  keen 
public  Interest — legitimate  and  proper— over 
tb*  award  of  oontracta  to  our  reepectivs 
States.  Defense  business  meaiu  better  em- 
ployment, bigger  payrolls,  and  general  eco- 
nomic Improvement.  Although  no  Oongress- 
jnan  should  use  his  influenoe  to  aid  a  particu- 
lar company  or  individual,  be  nevertheless 
na^  responalbUlty  to  aee  tlutt  bU  State  or 
"nrict  u  not  discriminated  against  in  tbe 
vn»\M  ot  government  contracts. 

Of  oourse,  a  Member  of  Congress  liaa  mors 
»  do  than  to  look  out  for  hla  State  and  to 


help  hte  constituents.  Each  Member  has  leg- 
islative duties  through  his  committee  aaslgn- 
menta.  "nieae  duties  involve  autboilzattona 
for  new  programs,  money  bills  for  the  govern- 
ment agenclea.  inveatigatlona,  and  a  variety 
of  other  legislative  taaka.  nils  committee 
work  la  important,  for  thla  la  the  means 
wlMre  a  few  members  of  the  Congress  can 
Investigate  a  subject  in  depth  and  make  a 
knowledgeable  report  to  their  colleagues. 

Tbe  Congress  has  several  committees  and 
aubcommlttees  which  are  responsible  for 
making  legislative  recommendations  on  de- 
fense expendituree  to  the  entire  Congress. 
Some  of  these  in  the  Senate  and  Bouse  are 
tbe  Armed  Services,  Government  Operations, 
Joint  Economic,  and  the  respective  Appro- 
priations committees  and  subcommittees. 
There  are  also  several  more.  With  this  many 
hands  in  the  act  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
confusion,  gays,  and  even  overlapping  inter- 
est. For  example,  let  ua  take  a  look  at  the 
jurisdictional  issue. 

The  Cotmnitteea  on  Government  Operations 
of  both  Bodies  have  jurisdiction  over  tbe 
Federal  property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act.  The  respective  Armed  Services  Conunit- 
teea  have  jurisdiction  over  the  Armed  Serv- 
Icea  Procurement  Act,  but  jurisdiction  over 
the  Renegotiation  Act,  which  bears  on  De- 
fense and  other  procurement,  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate. 

Furthermore,  the  Walsh-Bealey  Public 
Contracts  Act  and  tbe  Service  Oontiact  Act 
(tf  1966,  alao  involving  procuranent  and 
contracting  proceases,  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bouse  and  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
Ue  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Senate.  The 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  tiandles 
small  business  legislation,  but  there  Is  also 
a  Small  Business  Conmilttee  that  investi- 
gates procurement  problems  from  the  amall 
business — not  the  government's — side  of  the 
street.  Patent  and  claims  legislation,  whldx 
also  influence  procuranent  and  contracting 
matters,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Judiciary  Coomilttee.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  separate  and  different  committees  re- 
sponsible for  atotnks  energy  legislation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  for  ^xtce  legislation  on 
the  other. 

With  this  organization,  or  lack  ot  It,  for 
such  an  important  function  aa  Govenunent 
procurement,  there  la  small  wonder  that  tha 
Congress  should  be  considering  a  bill  to 
establish  a  special  commission  to  study  aU 
phases  of  government  procurement.  I  wUI 
come  to  this  bill  a  Uttle  lata-. 

In  my  own  experience,  I  remember  weU 
acting  aa  Chairman  of  tbe  Senate  Armed 
Servicea  Oommittee'a  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
curement diiring  1959  and  1960.  Some  of  you 
here  in  thla  audience  may  have  participated 
In  thoee  hearings.  These  represented  an  ex- 
haustive inquiry  Into  the  procurement 
policies  and  practicea  of  the  Department  ot 
Defense  and  the  Benoglation  Act  of  1951.  In 
this  study  we  concentrated  on  tbe  i»tx9e- 
dural  aspects  of  military  buying.  Our  flnd- 
inga  were,  briefly:  (1)  Most  of  the  proctire- 
ment  i>robIema  of  Defense  oould  be  aolvsd 
administratively;  (3)  All  of  the  major  con- 
tract typ>ee  in  use  oould  produce  imdesirabls 
cost,  price  or  profit  If  they  were  iised  inap- 
propriately or  not  carefUUy  negotiated  or 
administered;  (3)  Some  contracts  had  to  be 
negotiated,  but  that  negotiation  did  not 
neceesarUy  mean  absence  of  ootnpeUtion; 
(4)  Procurement  law  did  not  necessarily 
retard  tbe  availability  of  advanced  weapon 
systems,  but  programming  decisions  and 
administration  of  laws  frequentty  caused 
delays;  (6)  Tbe  volume  of  military  procure- 
ment nuule  it  impraoUcable  to  und\ily  cen- 
tralise procuranent  authority;  and  (6)  lliat 
military  procurement  was  ao  complex  that 
it  would  IM  Impossllde  to  preclude  exercise 
of  Judgment  by  procurement  officials. 
As  a  result  of  our  flnrtlnga  we  made  several 


positive  recommendations  for  changes  In  tha 
Procurement  Begulationa,  procedxtrea  and 
In  the  training  of  procurement  penonnel  in 
the  Department  ot  Defense.  Judging  from 
the  recent  crlUciama  leveled  at  Defenae  pro- 
curement by  Congressman  Pike,  Senator 
Domlnlck  and  others.  It  would  seem  that  the 
d^>artmenta  did  not  follow  through  on  all  of 
our  recommendations,  particularly  the  one 
which  warned  that  they  should  train  their 
personnel  to  do  a  better  job. 

The  size  of  the  Defenae  budget  la  such 
that  it  has  tremendous  Impact  on  the  econ- 
omy of  tbe  country.  The  total  Defense  budget 
accounts  for  over  fifty  tjercent  of  all  appro- 
priated expenditures  laf  the  entire  federal 
government.  For  Fiscal  Year  1968  the  total 
administrative  budget  for  national  defenae  la 
estimated  at  975.5  billion  which  la  8.9  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  This  comes 
very  close  to  the  covin  try's  previous  Kiaximum 
which  occurred  in  1945 — then  military  ex- 
pendituree ran  $80  billion,  or  96.7  pero«it  of 
the  GNP.  The  Defense  procurement  share  ot 
the  1968  budget  is  estimated  at  S31.e  bimon. 
and  this  indicates  a  slow  but  steady  rise  over 
defense  procurement  expenditures  of  ths  two 
previous  years;  in  1966  thla  was  $14J  billion, 
and  in  1967,  it  was  $18.6  bUllon. 

The  accent  on  defense  procurement  rwlnga 
from  one  manufacturing  area  to  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  times  and  International  aitua- 
tion.  Exx>enence  shows  that  In  wartime 
(taken  from  examples  of  Korea  and  Vietnam) 
there  U  a  decided  swing  toward  alilps  and 
conventional  ordnance  and  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  more  sophisticated  producte 
such  as  aircraft,  missiles  and  electronics.  On 
the  basis  of  past  performance,  I  should  think 
that  after  the  Vietnam  War  la  over,  we  would 
see  the  penduliim  swing  back.  The  statistics 
behind  this  observation  are  as  follows:  In 
1962,  70.4  percent  of  military  procurement 
was  in  the  sophisticated  category— In  1968. 
it  is  estimated  that  this  wlU  be  only  63  per- 
cent. Also,  in  1963  only  29.6  peroMit  of  mili- 
tary proc\irenxent  went  into  the  more  con- 
ventional items,  but  In  1908  this  rose  to  aa 
estimated  46.8  percent.  It  would  appear  tliat 
with  the  ABM  undMway,  and  with  the  draw- 
down of  the  Vietnam  War  in  our  inventory  of 
aircraft,  tbe  more  sophisticated  Defenss 
items  wlU  get  a  strong  play  as  soon  ss  the 
Vietnam  War  ends. 

During  the  fifteen  years  since  the  Korean 
War  there  has  also  been  a  decided  shift  in 
the  geog;raphlcal  pattern  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment awards.  The  South  and  Far  West  have 
Increased  their  share  of  Defense  orders  whUe 
the  Midwest  and  Middle  Atiantic  areas 
suffered  a  decrease.  Bowever  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  Vietnam  War  with  Its  Increase 
in  conventional  war  requirements  caused  an 
upswing  in  tbe  Midwest  last  year,  wbers 
most  of  the  conventional  armament  Is  pro- 
duced, and  a  falling  off  of  defense  orders 
for  sophisticated  equipment,  most  of  which 
Is  produced  In  the  Far  West. 

Another  Intereetlng  geographical  charac- 
teristic of  Defense  procurement  la  that  the 
top  ten  Statea  received  over  60  percent  ot 
the  prime  awards  and  "70  percent  of  the  sub- 
contract awards.  In  the  event  that  you  are 
Interested  In  the  top  ten  States,  they  are: 
California,  New  York,  Texas,  Connecticut, 
Pennaylvanla,  Ohio,  Massachusette,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey  and  Indiana;  .  .  .  with  Michigan 
Illinois,  Maryland,  Georgia  and  Florida  fol- 
lowing close  behind. 

I  am  sure  that  m  this  audience  it  is  no 
secret  who  are  tbe  top  ten  manufacturing 
companies.  Just  for  tbe  record  I  will  say 
that  on  the  basis  of  military  prime  con- 
tract awards  in  Fiscal  Year  1966,  the  top  ten 
companlea  are:  Lockheed  Aircraft;  General 
Electric;  United  Aircraft;  General  Dynamics; 
Boeing:  McDonnell  Aircraft;  American  Tel. 
and  Tel.;  Textron;  RaymcuMl  International; 
and  North  American  Avlatton.  Of  the  100  top 
companlea  listed  for  1998,  there  are  23  new 
namea  which   did  not  appear  on  tbe   1965 
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Ust.  TlM  Urgwt  InereaM  In  mtegwy  is.  on- 
dentaxMUbly,  Mnmnnltlop;  tbera  w«re  IS 
new  ■nmraDltlon  eompuUet  anumg  the  28 
/  new  n«BMS.  TIm  Urgeat  decieaaee  were  In 
mlacUea  and  petroleum  pioduete.  e*ch  losing 
6  eompenles  from  tbe  top  100. 

Small  bnsineas  Anns  have  Inereased  their 
■bare  of  Defense  contracts.  During  the  first 
nine  months  of  fiscal  year  1967,  small  busi- 
ness firms  received  $8.7  billion  in  Defense 
prime  contract  awards — almost  91  billion 
ntore  than  in  a  comparable  time  in  1060. 

Now  before  Z  proceed  into  some  of  the 
details  at  the  proposed  Procurement  Com- 
mission being  ocmsldered  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  GoTemment  Operations,  and  the 
reasons  for  Its  estabUabment.  let  me  say  a 
few  words  about  the  'v^^^^T^»»«^^^aM^^  cooper»- 
tkm  at  Industry  to  meet  urgent  military  re- 
quirements. Granted  that  there  have  been 
cases  of  ezoesslTe  costs,  which  were  weU- 
pubUetnd.  I  ml^t  add  that  there  have  been 
a  number  of  eases  where  Industry  went  aU- 
ont  to  help,  sometimes  at  ocoslderable  risk 
of  ttieir  own  assets.  At  my  request,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  furnished  me  with 
a  few  examples. 

Very  early  in  the  ^etnam  crisis  the  oom- 
munleatlons  industry  unselfishly  i4>plled  Its 
resources  to  achieve  early  Implementetlon  of 
the  Initial  comnmnlcatians  requirements  of 
the  military  departments.  They  promptly 
moved  people  into  tbe  area — conducted  sur- 
veys— modified  and  .  rehabilitated  military 
telecommunications  equipment  without 
formal  contractual  assurances  of  reUnbureew 
ment. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Xureka-WUllams 
Company  made  an  all-out  effort  to  fill  an 
urgent  requirement  for  a  very  cx>niplez  fuse. 
Hie  Army  had  had  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  supplier  willing  to  undertake  the  contract 
Ml  the  basis  of  producing  extremely  high 
production  quantities  of  this  complex  Item. 
Tlirough  the  efforts  of  this  company  the 
Army  requizement  was  met. 

The  Stewart-Warner  Corporation  began 
production  of  metal  parts  for  the  60mm 
mortar  projecflle  from  a  standing  start  and 
made  flnt  deliveries  in  five  months.  This 
included  setting  up  production  eqtilpment 
and  fabricating  and  buying  the  new  tooling. 

Another  outstanding  example  of  American 
Industrial  determination  and  ingenuity  in- 
volved the  M-39  aircraft  machine  gun.  Tbe 
AUiaoQ  Division  of  General  Motors  made  de- 
livery of  a  production  wet^Mn  within  8 
tnnnths  after  orders  were  placed,  one  month 
ahead  of  schedule.  Including  reactivating  a 
plant  which  was  not  in  production  and  pro- 
viding the  necessary  personnel  and  facilities. 
The  first  gun  delivered  as  a  result  of  tills 
effort  met  tbe  Army's  quality  assurance  re- 
quirements of  100%. 

^nth  regard  to  Vietnam,  the  aceomidlsh- 
ments  in  transporting  suppUes  to  South  Viet- 
nam have  been  without  precedent.  Two  years 
ago  there  was  only  one  deep  water  port 
there — Saigon.  Tliere  were  no  railroads  nca 
roads  to  move  supplies  from  that  port  to  our 
forces  up-country,  yet  in  the  first  six  months 
after  the  major  deployments  began,  200,000 
troops  were  moved  into  the  country  and  sup- 
plied with  the  thousands  ot  items  needed  for 
oombat  operations  and  their  health  and  wel- 
fare. Airfields  and  port  complexes  now  exist 
where  before  there  were  only  sand  dunes  and 
lice  paddles. 

Indxistry,  together  with  military  construc- 
tion groups,  has  undertaken  a  gigantic  con- 
struction effort  in  South  Vietnam.  This  In- 
dudaa  6  deep  draft  ports  which  provide  29 
new  berths  Invcdving  a  total  dally  cargo  input 
of  21,800  tons.  In  tbe  construction  of  these 
ports  26  million  cubic  meters  of  dredging  was 
required.  Increased  storage  capacity  Includes 
10.2  mlHlnn  square  feet  ot  covered  storage. 
2Vi  mlUlon  cuble  feet  oi  refrigerated  storage, 
4  mllllna  aquara  yards  of  open  storage,  over 
100  aeres  at  ammunition  storage  and  8  mll- 
lloo  bazrela  ot  POL  storage.  Further.  6  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  maintenance  facilities 
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have  been  oonstrueted.  as  weD  as  boafMal 
capacity  of  8.780  beds.  Bght  Jet-c^JAhle  air 
bases  have  %e«i  built,  along  with  80  auzUlarr 
air  fields,  fjintonmspti  snffldant  for  800,000 
men  have  been  esrtabllsbed,  and  deetrleal 
power  has  been  Increased  by  SOO.OOO  kilo- 
watts. The  tibove  does  not  include  air  bases, 
hospitals  atkd  other  support  activities  con- 
structed thtotighout  tbe  Western  Pacific. 

There  are  many  more  such  examples  at 
milltary-ln4ustrlal  cooperation,  but  I  cannot 
take  the  Utn*  to  redte  them. 

Having  described  the  nature  of  government 
procuremenk  In  general,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  Industry's  rote  with  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  shall  now  move  on  to  the  pro- 
poeed  bill  (BJt.  12S10) .  introduced  by  Cmi- 
gressnian  Cbet  HoUfield.  together  with  a 
oompanlon  bill  introduced  tn  the  Senate  by 
Senator  JaAson  of  Washington. 

Tbe  purpoee  of  this  bill  Is  to  establish  a 
temporary  gommlsslon  on  Goremment  Pro- 
curement, to  make  a  Ix'oad  and  searching  in- 
quiry into  nearly  every  aq>eet  of  govern- 
ment procivement.  Tbe  Commisalon  would 
be  required,  to  make  a  report  within  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thS 
legialatlon.  tn  its  findings  and  recommeoda- 
UoQs  for  chinges  In  presoit  statutes,  regula- 
tions, p(Mc^  and  procedures  necessary  to 
promote  ecenomy,  efficiency,  and  effective- 
ness In  the  procurement  of  goods,  services 
and  facilities  by  tbe  Executive  Branch  of 
the  GoTemment.  In  short,  the  CommlssiCHi 
will  try  to  improve  Government  procurement 
and  contrading  procedures  and  practices.  It 
wlU  examine  tbe  laws,  regulations,  organiza- 
tions, throughout  the  whole  structure  of 
govern m«nt  involved  in  procurwnent.  and 
try  to  bring  more  ordw  to  the  present 
hodge-podge  and  mixture. 

Tbe  Comaiisslon  will  have  twelve  general 
courses  of  action  prescribed  for  it.  Theee  are: 

(1)  To  eStabUsb  a  method  whereby  the 
Govemmenl  may  acquire  the  goods,  services 
and  eqiilpment  needed,  of  proper  quality  and 
within  the  time  needed  at  the  lowest  reason- 
able coet,  using  competitive  bidding  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible. 

(3)  The  quality,  efBdency,  economy  and 
performance  of  Government  procurement 
organlzatloas  and  personnel  should  be  im- 
proved, and 

(3)  through  (12) — briefly  summarized, 
are:  to  avoid  overlapping  and  dupUcatl<»i;  to 
cover  gi^M,  Iron  out  inconsistencies,  provide 
for  uniformity  and  simplicity;  fair  dealing; 
and  to  avoid  possible  disruptive  effects  in 
certain  areas.  Industries,  and  occupations. 

Tbe  Oomfnisslon  would  be  oompooed  of 
fourteen  members,  including  four  ap- 
ipointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  four 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  tbe  House,  and 
Biz  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  a#pean  that  industry  wiu  under- 
take its  sb^re  of  the  task.  For  example,  in 
tbe  provisions  for  membership,  there  are  the 
following  sttpulatlODs :  Of  tbe  four  appoint- 
ments by  tte  President  at  the  Senate,  two 
will  be  Senators,  and  two  will  be  from  out- 
side the  Federal  Government;  of  the  four 
appointed  by  tbe  Speaker  of  tbe  Hoiise,  two 
wUl  be  repreeentattvee,  and  two  will  be  from 
outside  the  Federal  Government.  Of  the  six 
appointments  by  the  President  ot  the 
United  States,  three  wiU  be  from  the  Kxecu- 
tlve  Brand]  of  the  government  and  three 
will  be  from  outside  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  members  appointed  by  the  House 
and  Senate,  respvectlvely,  will  not  be  of  the 
same  poUtloal  party.  I  note  that  members 
from  outsl(|B  the  Federal  Government  will 
receive  comienaatlon  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
day  for  actual  service  and  for  other  ex- 
penses. The  Commission  will  also  be  em- 
powered to  procure  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants,  and  it  may  make  contracts 
wtth  prlvats  organizations  and  non-profit 
Institutes  t$  carry  out  studies  and  to  pre- 
pare reports]  to  assist  Hm  Oommlsston'B'work. 

I  note  al4D  a  retrecOilng  provision  for  the 
demise  of  ifeis  Ocmmlsslon:   120  days  after 
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report  the  ComnUfc 
slon  snail  cesic  to  exist. 

The  cadal  bearings  for  the  establtdw 
ment  of  a  cocnmlssion  on  government  no. 
eurement  are  over,  and  a  bUl  is  reedy  to 
report  out  of  the  House  Committee  on  Oor. 
emment  Opei»tlons.  However,  while  the  b(Q 
has  bl-partls4n  support,  there  are  certata 
considerations  that  lead  me  to  believe  th«i 
B.JB,.  12610  wUl  not  be  enacted  in  tbls  ■£». 
slon  of  the  Congreee.  Without  going  very  tit 
out  on  a  limb,  I  do  think  that  it  is  safe  to 
predict  fairly*  early  passage  next  year,  i 
should  think  that  your  organization  would 
maintain  ito  Interest  in  this  legislation,  be. 
cause  for  tbe  first  time,  industry  will  han 
an  established  forum  in  which  to  Tm^y^  ^ 
views.  opinlbns  and  "^"^""im^ndatloni 
known  on  thl^  Issue. 

I  said  earUar  in  my  talk  that  I  wished  te 
spend  some  time  discussing  future  defeiHe 
problems.  Those  of  you  who  know  m*  win 
understand  wftiat  I  mean  when  I  say  tbtt 
not  all  of  tbe  problems  of  IX>D  are  In  tb* 
proctiremeDt  area.  However,  for  the  purpoM 
of  this  meeting  I  shall  confine  my  remaiti 
to  certain  problems  of  military  b&rdware-M 
I  see  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Vietnam  Wu  h 
the  most  non-cost-effective  endeavor  that 
the  United  Slbtes  has  ever  undertaken.  We 
see  such  mllitsry  elements  as  the  Air  lloUlt 
Division  and  aircraft  carriers  (both  prcrt. 
ously  critclzed  as  not  being  cost  effecttn) 
doing  q>leDdld,  necessary  jobs  in  Vietnam. 

In  my  opinion,  cost  effectiveness,  as  It  k 
now  used  in  tbe  Pentagon.  Is  short-slglited. 
This  Is  not  a  new  science,  anyhow.  Both  Um 
military  and  Industry  have  used  cost  effec- 
tiveness techniques  for  many  years — but 
these  technlqnes  were  not  tised  as  a  mesa 
of  procrastination.  Today's  Defense  anslytti 
are  studying  problems  to  death  while  oor 
sworn  enemy,  the  Soviet  Union,  goes  ahesf 
and  produces  new  weapons  systems.  In  tbli 
regard,  I  have  consistently  urged  that  «• 
get  on  with  the  buslnees  of  ensuring  tbt 
security  of  this  country  through  adequtU 
foresi^t  and  military  preparation. 

Limited  wats  do  not  threaten  our  itrf 
existence  nor  sur  freedom,  in  tbe  same  direct 
way  that  genfral  nuclear  war  does.  To  me, 
the  blue  chips  of  national  defense  have  to 
be  our  strate^c  warfare  forces.  Next  In  im- 
portance, comie  the  forces  for  conventloiul 
warfare.  I  ca^ot  understand  why  we  let 
limited  wars  drag  out,  at  an  unacceptsbl* 
cost  in  men's  lives  and  equipment,  to  tlit 
extent  that  w«  are  forced  to  give  our  bits 
chip  forces  less  than  the  necessary  attentlco. 
This  Is  ezactljy  what  we  have  done  with  t 
very  lmportan(t  element  of  our  own  nuclMr 
deterrent— tb^  Antl-BaUlstlc  Missile  defeiiM 
system.  | 

While  we  w«re  procrastinating,  the  Sorleti 
deployed  an  ABM  system,  worked  on  tlM 
orbital  bomb,  and  probably  other  spaet 
weapons,  too.  With  lead  time  as  important 
as  it  Is  in  tbe  development  of  weapons  ip- 
terns,  It  appears  that  we  almost  mlfised  tin 
boat  in  our  own  parallel  effcM^.  We  should 
Without  further  delay,  move  promptly  into 
the  production  and  deployment  of  the  foil 
ABM  defense  recommended  by  the  Jolot 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  At  tbe  same  time,  we  AouM 
be  perfecting  a  reliable  anti-satellite  defesK 
system,  together  with  long-range  traddiig 
systems  to  calculate  orbits  and  pinpoint 
satellites  In  o\jter  space.  In  view  of  tbe  Soflet 
development  of  the  multiple  warhead  nilMll» 
(MIRV),  we  Should  ftroceed  on  an  urgwt 
basis  to  develop  a  defense  that  wUl  destnv 
multiple  warttead  missiles  soon  after  tb9 
leave  the  launching  pad,  and  before  tbe  TO* 
heads  separate.  Both  the  Air  Force  and  tM 
Navy  have  silch  a  system  under  develop- 
ment.  | 

Moving  dow^  the  warfare  spectr\un,  I  wM 
to  cite  a  few  iroblems  that  affect  our  sUUtr 
to  conduct  oonvsnttoDAl  warfare.  We  bm* 
to  replace  the  Equipment  taken  from  o<irB»- 
serves  and  Nanonal  Guard  and  sent  to  Vw- 
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nam,  as  weU  as  that  borrowed  ttoca.  car 
farces  in  Europe.  The  wartime  mlsstfm  of 
theee  forces  Is  to  fight,  and  they  canaot  <lo 
that  without  equipment. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  the  Navy  <low 
aot  have  a  rurface-to-surface  missile  aitinn^y 
to  tbe  Soviet  missile  that  sank  the  Israeli 
destroyer  Ellath  last  month.  Moreover,  the 
Navy  badly  needs  new  antisubmarine  aircraft 
and  sensors  to  oombat  the  growing  Soviet 
submarine  threat. 

And  finally,  we  should  profit  from  the 
lessons  learned  by  all  of  the  armed  servlcea 
In  tbe  Vietnam  War,  which  showed  the  im- 
portant of  a  mix  of  different  weapons  sys- 
tems and  troops.  The  value  of  tactical  air, 
gxin  suppwrt,  the  Air  Cavalry,  arUllery,  the 
helicopter,  shallow  water  patrol  craft  and 
rdiable  eommunicatlons  was  well  docu- 
mented. At  the  same  time  we  should  never 
get  so  obsessed  with  hardware  that  we  forget 
tbe  importance  of  the  combat  man  and  his 
rifle. 

Tbe  role  of  Industry  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems that  I  have  mentioned  Is  an  important 
one,  and  the  government  will  look  to  men 
such  as  you  here  today  for  assistance.  Judg- 
ing from  industry^  past  response,  I  am  con- 
fident that  you  will  respond  nobly. 

With  regard  to  Industry's  role  in  the  fu- 
ture, le^  me  cloee  with  a  suggestion.  Frcxn 
my  own  ptolnt  of  view,  and  this  is  shared  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  In  .Congress,  it 
would  appear  prudent  for  Defense  contrac- 
ton  to  diversify  into  commercially-oriented 
products  to  a  much  greater  extent.  I  have 
heard  the  warnings  against  the  creation  of 
a  defense-managed  industry,  but  I  think 
that  there  is  another  consideration  that  is 
doser  to  the  point.  Tills  is  the  decline  of 
profits  in  doing  business  with  the  govern- 
ment. For  example,  twelve  years  ago  Defense 
eontractor  profits  were  0.5  percent;  six  years 
ago  profits  were  4  percent;  and  last  year  they 
were  3  percent.  If  your  marketing  Divisions 
will  project  that  curve  a  few  years  ahead,  I 
think  that  your  top  management  wiU  see 
eompelling  reasons  for  more  civilian 
dlversiflcatlon. 


Than  is  a  man  In  York  today  who  prob- 
ity owes  his  llfs  tD  a  footbaU  block  and 
the  quick  thinking  aUOitj  at  a  l»64-«fr-66 
grid  star  and  "87  graduate  of  Tork  High 
school.  "^ 

And  Eldon  James  Is  the  flnt  to  credit  the 
young  man  with  his  life  saving  effort  and 
reports  that  TU  be  forever  Indebted  to  him  " 
The  hero  of  this  story  is  Ron  Skaden.  pop- 
ular young  man  who  trained  vigorously  and 
with  extreme  dedication  In  order  to  prepare 
himself  for  footbaU  and  track,  only  to  see 
Injxirtes  hamper  hu  efforts  to  perform  on 
the  gridiron. 

Late  last  summer  Eldon  and  Ron  were  do- 
ing some  sheet  metal  work  at  the  York 
Country  Club.  James  was  reaching  around 
a  steel  poet  holding  a  piece  of  equipment 
when  the  poet  suddenly  became  electrically 
energized. 

Eldon  was  Uterally  frozen  to  the  pole  as 
tbe  electric  current  surged  throughout  his 
body.  He  was  practlcaUy  paralyzed,  unable 
to  call  for  help,  unable  to  teU  Bon  what  the 
trouble  was.  Skaden  suddenly  realized  that 
something  was  amiss  when  Eldon's  head  fell 
back  as  he  began  to  loee  consciousness. 

He  also  realized  that  he  had  to  do  some- 
thing to  get  his  boss  loose  from  the  pole. 
Without  regard  for  the  possible  conse- 
quences, he  hurled  himself  at  Eldon,  break- 
ing tbe  hold  with  a  soUd  footbaU  block. 

James  fell  looee  and  Uved  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  narrow  escape.  He  is  lavish  in  the 
praise  of  the  young  hero  and  credits  bis 
earlier  sports  training  with  his  abUlty  to 
react  q\ilckly  under  emergency  situations. 

Everyone  in  York  should  be  extremely 
proud  of  Ron.  Special  credit  to  the  teachers, 
Bcbocrf  administration,  coachee,  to  L.  Dale 
Hanna  who  has  taken  a  special  interest  in 
this  young  fellow,  and  to  his  mother,  Mn. 
Myma  Skaden. 

Incidentally,  Ron  Is  today  attending  Peru 
State  CoUege  where  be  is  also  playing  foot- 
baU. His  only  in]\iry  to  date  has  been  a 
broken  noeel 


A  Yomic  AmericAB  H»o 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

O*    KKBBASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30,  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
6811  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
utbUe  which  appeared  in  the  Yoi*, 
Nebr.,  Dally  News-Times  on  October  18, 
1967.  In  this  day  of  hippies  and  draft 
card  burners,  we  are  too  often  prone  to 
alticlze  the  entire  younger  generation. 
However,  during  my  last  campaU^  I 
«me  to  know  and  admire  a  number  of 
fine  and  dedicated  young  people.  The  ar- 
ticle which  follows  is  an  example  of  what 
can  and  is  being  done  by  our  youth  to- 
flay.  Ron  Skaden,  without  thought  for 
m  own  personal  safety,  by  quick  thlnk- 
h«  and  a  football  block,  saved  a  human 
me.  His  courage  is  a  good  example  for  all 
Of  us. 

The  article  follows: 

Vtswa  ntoM  THx  Pxxss  Box 

(By  Hub  Foster) 

You  Ve  often  heard  and  read  about  the 

^Ja««  Of  footbaU   in  regard   to  character 

»«Udlhg,   practicing   ocoperetlon,   learning 

t,?^"^  «  te«n  w«k,  and  ilo  forth.  ^ 

»ut  did   you   ever  think  cf  footbeOl  In 

♦*«n«of  Ufesavingt      ^^         ioowau  m 


A  20th-CeBfau7  Iraa  Under  Shah  Mo- 
hammed Rexa  PahlaW  DcTcIops  20th- 
Ceatury  Technoloty  uid  Econony 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OW   TXXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  country  of  Iran  has  be«i  much  In 
the  news  lately,  and  the  news  is  all  of 
the  greatest  encouragement  to  the  ad- 
vanced and  advancing  nations  of  the 
world.  Recently  came  the  coronation  of 
the  Shall,  who  remained  an  uncrowned 
Shah  for  25  years  and  refused  to  allow 
the  ceremony  to  be  performed  until  his 
country  had  emerged  from  the  gripe  of 
poverty  in  which  it  had  so  long  been  held. 
Not  only  did  this  Impressive  ceremony 
have  symbolic  significance,  however;  un- 
der the  modem  Shah  of  Iran,  the  cere- 
mony became  a  double  coronation.  In- 
cluding the  official  office  of  Empress,  for 
the  Shah's  wife,  for  the  first  time  for  that 
nation. 

Now  comes  news  from  Iran  which  is  of 
special  Interest  to  Americans:  for  the 
great  and  rapid  growth  of  Iran  has  en- 
abled it  to  give  up  U.S.  economic  develop- 
ment aid,  and  proclaim  Its  economic  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  country  of  Iran  has  much  to  be 
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proud  of,  and  this  Is  one  move  which 
Inspires  the  admiration  as  well  as  the 
gratitude  of  all  Americans.  I  commend 
the  present  Shah  of  Iran,  Mohammed 
Reza  Pahlavl,  for  the  great  service  that 
he  has  done  his  country,  in  bringing  It, 
In  such  a  short  time,  up  to  the  techno-' 
lexical  and  economic  standards  of  20th- 
century  competition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  on  this  event,  from  to- 
day's New  York  Times  and  Wartilngton 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  80,  19671 
XJifnxD  Statu  and  Iran  Celkbxatk  tbx  End 
OF  AID  Progbam 
Washinoton,  November  38. — ^The  United 
SUtes  and  Iran  celebrated  today  tbe  official 
end  of  American  economic  development  aid 
to  Iran,  which  began  In  l»61  under  Preeldent 
Truman's  PoUit  Four  technical  »— t-tanrc 
program. 

Washington's  warm  tributes  to  Iren's 
"success  story"  were  coupled  today  with  an 
"open  Invitation"  by  the  Iranian  Oovem- 
ment  to  American  private  Industry  to  invest 
and  trade  m<we  beavUy  in  Iran. 

Hushang  Ansary,  Iran's  Ambassador  In 
Washington,  told  a  luncheon  gathering  at 
the  State  Department  that  his  country  rep- 
resented a  Sl-bUUon  market— "one  of  the 
handfiu  of  huge  markete  among  the  devel- 
oping countries"— that  would  double  In  else  - 
in  the  next  flve  yean. 

Both  President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  heaped  praise  on  Iran  as 
the  second  non- European  country  to  "grad- 
uate" from  the  American  aid  program  since 
World  War  n.  The  first  was  Taiwan,  which 
in  1966  concluded  its  economic  aid  proeram 
With  the  United  States. 

"We  are  celebrating  an  achievement— not 
an  ending,"  said  the  President.  "Tbu  is  a 
milestone  in  Iran's  continuing  progress  and 
in  our  increasingly  close  relaOons.  What  we 
mark  today  Is  Iran's  success.  What  we  cele- 
brate Is  Iran's  economic  and  social  progress  " 
Secretary  Rusk,  amplifying  that  theme  at 
a  State  Department  luncheon  given  in  honor 
of  the  Iranian  Ambassador  and  American 
agencies  and  private  companies  that  have 
taken  part  in  the  economic  aid  program  for 
Iran,  said  a  celebration  was  in  order  "be- 
cause Iran  has  arrived  at  the  point  where  it 
can  suppwt  ita  own  contlnxilng  economic 
development." 

American  develojMnent  and  budgetary  aid 
to  Iran  has  totaled  |605-mUllon  since  Iran 
became  the  first  country  to  sign  a  technical 
assistance  agreement  uimJm'  President  Tru- 
man's Point  Four  program,  so  named  be- 
cause It  was  the  fourth  point  presented  by 
Mr.  Truman  in  his  Inaugural  address  in 
IMS. 

The  United  SUtes  has  also  provided 
roughly  WOO-mlUlon  In  military  aid  to  Iran 
and  ♦122-mllllon  more  In  shipments  of  sur- 
plus food  under  the  Pood  for  Peace  program. 
Both  these  programs  are  continuing  despite 
the  end  of  the  economic  development  aid. 

The  United  States  has  promised  to  provide 
Iran  with  two  squadrons  of  P4  Phantom 
Jet  fighter-bombers,  used  extensively  by 
American  forces  in  Vietnam.  These  planes 
and  other  mUltary  equipment  are  being  fi- 
nanced by  roughly  sasO-mlUlon  in  easy 
credit  loans,  primarily  thoee  arranged  by  tbe 
Defense  Department  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  a  procedure  recently  under 
fire  in  Congress. 

Oovemment  ofllclaU  said  that  American 
mUltary  aid  to  Iran  would  be  terminated  by 
tbe  end  of  June,  1069.  They  also  said  there 
would  be  an  early  end  to  the  Food  for 
Peace  program,  which,  in  tbe  year  ended 
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June  30.  provided  Iran  with  $3  ^-million 
wortli  at  wheat,  dehydrated  milk  and  blgh- 
proteln  eoiteentrate. 

Econcmlc  aid  to  Iran  baa  passed  through 
a  number  ot  phases.  Initially,  In  1951,  the 
United  States  provided  direct  economic  sup- 
port to  the  Iranian  budget  to  keep  the  Oov- 
emment  flnanclaUy  afloat.  Oradually,  as  the, 
Iranian  oil  Industry  returned  to  normal  op- 
eration. American  aid  was  tunneled  into  de- 
velopment programs. 

Mr.  Busk  noted  that  the  United  States  bad 
provided  (TTJi-mllUofi  in  development  loans 
to  help  finance  a  national  highway  network, 
had  lM»»pt«1  build  and  Improve  schools  at 
which  100.000  Iranians  were  enrolled  this 
year,  helped  Inununlae  9i  percent  of  the 
people  against  amallpoK.  built  new  port 
fadllttaa  at  Bandar  Abbas  on  the  Persian 
Oott  and  helped  eatabUab  an  agricultural 
•xtMiflon  MTTloe  and  water  conservation 
progmns. 

He  aleo  obaerved  that  American  aid  was 
leduoed  aa  Iran's  oil  revenues  took  over  an 
IncTMUdngiy  large  share  of  the  development 
program. 

Last  year,  he  said,  oU  revenues  yielded 
more  than  iOOO-mlUloii,  adding  that  since 
the  American  aid  program  began  Iran  had 
invested  tS-biUlon  of  ita  own  funds  on  de- 
velopment. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (O.C.)  Post,  Nov.  30, 

10OT] 

SiTccxsenn,  Iban  Ixavxs  AID'S  Fold 

(By  John  liaffre) 

President  Johnson  rejoiced  yesterday  that 
the  U.S.  Is  going  "out  of  business"  in  Iran 
after  16  years  of  economic  aid  to  that  Asian 
country,  which  can  now  finance  Its  own  de- 
Telopment. 

His  message  was  read  at  a  State  Depart- 
ment luncheon  at  which  ttie  United  States 
and  Iran,  represented  by  Ambassador  Hus- 
hang  Ansary  exchanged  good  wishes  over 
that  country's  "graduation"  from  Agency 
for  International  Development  lists. 

The  ceremony  In  the  J<din  Qulncy  Adams 
Room,  presided  over  by  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk,  was  in  marked  contrast  with  the  end 
of  other  AID  programs  In  the  Near  East  this 
summer,  when  seven  Arab  states  abruptly 
severed  relations  with  the  U.S.  over  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war  in  June. 

But  although  the  economic  development 
phase  of  aid  to  Iran  olBclally  ends  today,  the 
Military  Assistance  Program  that  has  totalled 
$895  million  since  1950  continues.  So  does  the 
Food  for  Peace  program  ttiat  has  amounted 
to  »12a  million  since  19S4. 

The  total  of  economic  development  «Jd 
since  1950  has  been  $60S  million,  $225  mil- 
lion of  it  In  repayable  loans.  Other  countries 
with  major  AID  programs  that  have  termi- 
nated include  Greece.  Israel  and  Taiwan. 
South  Korea  and  Turkey  are  expected  to 
reach  that  point  early  In  the  1970s. 

"We  are  celebrating  an  achievement,  not 
an  ending,"  the  Prealdeafa  message  said  In 
reference  to  today's  cutoff  date  for  develop- 
ment funds  to  Iran.  "Now  is  the  time  when 
even  stronger  ties  become  possible  .  .  .  With 
one  nUleetone  behind  us,  we  begin  planting 
for  a  new  harvest  of  friendship,  trust  and 
shared  hopes." 

AID  ofllclalB  say  the  v^ume  and  value  of 
U.S.  aid  to  Iran  far  exceeds  that  of  Russian 
aid.  which  began  to  Improve  its  relations  with 
Teheran  only  in  the  early  1960s.  Much  of 
Russian  assistance  has  been  of  the  barter 
type,  such  as  the  Soviets  getting  Iranian  gas 
in  partial  return  for  the  planned  construc- 
tion of  a  steel  mill  aouth  of  the  Iranian 
capital. 

Rusk  recalled  that  as  a  junior  State  De- 
partment officer  in  1940.  he  was  with  the  U.S. 
mission  to  get  the  Soviet  troops  out  of  north - 
em  Iran. 

The  Secretary  said  that  while  Iran  could 
now  finance  its  own  deTel<^>ment,  the  end  of 
AID  programs  would  soft  affect  the  Export- 


Import  Bank's  'large  loan  program  m  that 
country,  and  that  American  private  entuprlae 
would  continue,  there. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TH^DEUS  J.  DULSKI 

0r   NTW    TOaK 
IN  THE  HOn$E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaii,  November  30,  1967 

Mr.  DULskl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  192d 
anniversary  oi  the  founding  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  jyas  observed  at  an  Impres- 
sive ceremony  at  Memorial  Hall  In  Ken- 
more,  N.Y.,  on  November  10. 

The  officers  and  enlisted  marines  of  the 
Marine  Corps  recruiting  station  In  Buf- 
falo were  joined  at  the  affair  by  their 
families  and  special  guests. 

Wearing  their  colorful  full  dress  uni- 
forms, the  maHnes  opened  the  ceremony 
by  providing  I  the  traditional  guard  of 
honor  during  the  playing  of  the  National 
Anthem  and  t|ie  presentation  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  birthday  cake. 

Maj.  Daniel  P.  Trenskl,  USMC,  officer 
in  charge,  reoalled  the  founding  of  the 
Corps  and  reatl  a  birthday  message  from 
the  Marine  Corps  Commandant,  Gen. 
Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jr. 

The  principal  seaker  was  Dr.  Nestor 
Procyk,  of  Buffalo,  who  is  one  of  our 
champions  for  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  native  Ukraine. 

The  subject  of  his  address  was  the 
menace  of  c<tmmunlsm  and,  with  per- 
mission, I  include  Dr.  Procyk's  address 
below :  ] 

AODRBSS    BY    Dr.    Pkoctk 

It  is  indeed  a  great  honor  and  privilege  for 
Mrs.  Procyk  ai)d  myaelf  to  be  with  you  to- 
night on  this  iappy  and  solemn  occasion — 
192nd  annlverfary  of  the  founding  of  the 
valiant  and  hlf^ly  respected  Military  Corps — 
the  United  Stal^  Marines. 

therefore,    a    great    deal    of 

Ine    tonight    with    you — the 

id  women  of  the  area.  And 

romen"  I  don't  have  only  m 

Ing  and  spirited  Marlnettes, 

the  wives  of  the  Marines. 

taste  and  affection,  let  vi» 

a  great  deal  of  courage  and 

itandlng  to  marry  a  Marine 

often  hard,  but  always  hon- 


It    gives    us, 
pleasure    to 
bravest  men 
when  I  say 
mind  the  chi 
but  I  also  mi 
'For,  aside  of 
admit,  it  tak< 
patriotic   undi 
and  to  share 
orable  destiny 

Frankly,  I 
asked  to  talk 
due  to  the  fi 


a  bit  surprised  when  I  was 
you  tonight.  My  sxirprlse  was 
that  it  has  been  apparently 
your  tradition '  on  such  occasions  to  have  a 
military  person  on  the  speaker's  rostrum.  My 
surprise  was  therefore  mixed  with  apprehen- 
sion, for  I  wasiwell  aware  that  being  a  non- 
military  man  I  coiildn't  even  fake  one.  How- 
ever, my  good  jioung  friend  and  known  cham- 
pion for  the  Marine  Corps  Recruiting  West- 
ern New  York,  Sergeant  Walter  Kowalyk  as- 
stired  me  of  }o\ir  awareness  of  my  status. 
and — here  I  a^.  And — ^I  am  thrilled  to  be  In 
your  company.' 

I  cannot  se^  how  one  could  fall  to  be 
thrilled  having  the  opportunity  to  talk  to 
a  group  of  Lfathernecks  or  Teufel  Hunde 
(devil  Dogs)  ^r — as  I  wotild  prefer  to  call 
you — "Freedoia  Angels".  I  woxild  choose  that 
name  because  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Ma- 
rines has  always  been,  as  I  see  it,  somebody's 
freedom.  True,  very  often,  before  you  oould 


through  the  ent 
long — history  of 
which  has  serve 
the  United  Stat 
tain    Mullan    agal 


reach  the  gates  of  freedom  you  had  to  pass 
through  the  Qree  of  heU.  But  this  was  and 
is,  and  shaU  reibain  the  fortune  of  ttie 
BCarines — the  avactgarde  for  the  strengtti 
and  security  of  the  nation. 

One  coiildnt  fiu,  therefore,  to  be  filled 
with  Justified  prkde  while  speaking  to  a 
group  of  men,  who  represent  a  part  of  the 
backbone  of  our  pation's  security  and — our 
nation's  vigilance!  F(»,  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
has  been  such  a  pert  of  the  backbone  of  our 
Nation's  strength,  security  and  vigilance 
since  its  birth — }92  years  ago — since  the 
passage  of  the  Continental  Congress  Resolu- 
tion on  Novembe^  10,  1T76  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  Tun  Tavern  was  the  site  where  the 
young  men  gathered  to  sign  up  Into  the 
Oorps  we  hall  to<^ay  as  the  Marines.  It  was 
the  Tun  Tavern's  iproprletor,  Robert  Mullan. 
later  Captain  MulUin,  whose  spirited  declara- 
tion: "Surely  everr  man  of  spirit  must  bluab 
to  remain  at  home  in  inactivity  and  indo- 
lence when  bis  country  needs  his  assistance", 
became  immortal.!  (Capt.  MuUan  asked  where 
else  can  a  man  Slid  a  better  opportunity  of 
reaping  glory  as  Ih  the  Marine  Corps,  where 
he  "once  embark^  In  American  Fleet  finds 
himself  in  the  nlidst  of  Honcx'  and  Glory, 
surrounded  by  a  tete  of  fine  fellows,  strangers 
to  fear  and  who  strike  terror  through  the 
hearts  of  their  enemies  wherever  they  go.") 
That  was  the  spirit  in  the  beginning  of  the 
U.S.  Marine .  Corps,  that  is  the  spirit  which 
has  been  embodie^l  in  each  and  every  Marine 
re — almost  two  centuries 
le  Corps,  each  member  of 
to  protect  the  liberty  of 
whUe — and  I  quote  Cap- 
t — "tbe  hearts  and  good 
wishes  of  the  whdle  American  people  attend 
him,  pray  for  his  j  success  and  participate  in 
his  glory." 

In  the  past  192  ^ears  the  Marines  have  dis- 
tinguished tJsemseives  with  a  highly  inspir- 
ing tradition  of  outstanding  soldierly  repute 
carried  with  honors  from  one  generation  to 
the  next;  tradition  that  has  won  for  the  term 
"Marine"  the  meaning  of  all  that  Is  most 
noble  and  highest  in  military  virtues  as  well 
as  in  soldierly  initiative,  ability  and  efficiency. 
It  would  be  teo  time  consuming  in  to- 
night's program  if.  I  should  try  to  enumerate 
a  multitude  of  historical  events  and  war 
battles  the  Maribes  exceUed  In.  It  should 
suffice  to  recall  J^st  a  few  names  and  events 
as  the  rest  is  knpwn  to  all  of  you  as  facts 
of  history. 

The  Marines  fought  vmder  George  Wash- 
ington (1776)  ahd  sailed  with  John  Paul 
Jones  (1777);  they  earned  a  battlefield  cita- 
tion from  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  (1812)  and 
they  marched  through  the  "Halls  of  Monte- 
zuma" (1846);  liiey  undertook  the  voyage 
with  Commodorei  Perry  to  Japan  ( 1853-54) ; 
landed  twice  in  iKorea  (1871-1950)  and  In 
the  PhiUpplnes  1(1898);  they  opposed  tbe 
Chinese  for  "55  ^ys  at  Peking"  during  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  |  (1900)  and  they  secured 
Ouantanamo  Bai  in  Cuba  (1903).  The  Ma- 
rines excelled  di»1ng  World  War  I.  in  sMne 
of  the  most  critical  battles.  They  were  the 
only  American  uiilt  that  earned  three  timet 
the  French  Cltaiion  with  Croix  de  Guerre, 
as,  on  the  other '  hand,  they  were  given  tbe 
nick  name  of  "Teufel-Himde"  or  "Devil  Dogs" 
by  the  Germans  In  "recognition  and  appre- 
ciation" of  their  fierce  fighting. 

The  Marines  develc^>ed  their  own  aviation 
which  started  with  Lt.  Alfred  A.  Cunnigham 
and  later  they  (jrganlzed  the  Marine  Cori» 
Air  Gro\ind  teains  (Nicaragua  1918,  etc.) 
They  developed  the  art  of  amphibious  war- 
fare, and  amphibious  landings  constituted 
the  first  American  operations  in  World  W»r 
n.  Afterwards  numerous  and  successful 
landings  were  m«atered  by  Marines  in  muBJ 
spots  of  the'glob*.  In  1947  the  Marines  begsa 
to  develop  a  Helicopter  imlt  which  entered 
into  rescue  work  during  the  Korean  conlUot 
and  U  in  fuU  use  now  in  Viet  Nam.  The  Ms- 
rlnee,  finally,  prfxluced  such  men  as  Ma)<v 
General  John  A.  Lejeune,  a  Marine  to  com- 
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mand  a  U.S.  Army  Division,  Lt.  Col.  John  H. 
Glenn  who,  as  a  Marine  aviator  had  shot 
down  three  MIO's  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict, broke  the  transcontinental  speed  record 
In  1957,  and  becaoie  Amertea's  spaceman  in 
1962  by  orbiting  the  earth  three  times,  and 
Gen.  Chesty  Puller — the  Marines'  Marine, 
and  last  but  not  least  the  distinguished  Gen- 
eral WaUace  M.  Greene  Jr.  your  present  Com- 
mander. 

As  it  is  apparent  from  that  very  short  spot- 
hgbted  resume,  the  Marines  have  been  every- 
where on  this  earth,  wherever  they  were 
needed  or  called  upon  to  defend  people's  free- 
dom or  the  liberties  of  their  own  people.  They 
were  "Freedom  Angels"  In  principle,  but 
Wlten  the  situation  required  they  were  quick 
to  turn  Into  Devil  Qound  or  Teufel-HurJOe. 
No  wonder  that  General  of  the  Armies,  John 
J.  Pershing  said  "a  Idarlne  and  his  rlfie  Is  the 
most  dangerous  weapon  In  tbe  world."  And 
rieet  Admiral  Nlmltz  asserted  that  for  a 
Marine  "uncommon  valor  was  a  common 
virtue".  For,  the  Marines  have  eUways  Uved 
and  acted  Skccording  to  their  motto  "Semper 
Fldells" — they  always  remained  faithful  to 
their  cause. 

Now  our  Marines  are  doing  their  best  to 
prove  their  value  and  their  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  freedom  in  far  off  Viet- 
nam. The  United  States  is  at  war  against 
Oommunism  there.  The  U.S.  Marines,  along 
with  our  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  have  a 
historic  mlssioQ  to  fulfill :  to  secure  freedom 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  or,  for  that 
matter,  maybe  for  aU  Vietnamese  people  and 
the  free-world. 

This  mission  is  certainly  not  an  easy  one, 
the  main  reason  being  that  there — In 
reality — Is  zwt  a  war  between  South  and 
Horth  Vietnam,  but  rather  between  the 
Ttalted  States  and  Soviet  Russia.  The  only 
dUTerence  is  that  the  U.S.  is  more  directly 
Involved  and  In  a  defensive  war,  while 
Bussla  wages  cunningly,  as  usual,  an  aggres- 
sion by  proxy. 

For  the  students  ot  history  of  the  Russian 
empire,  there  Is  nothing  strange  about  it, 
•ad  nothing  new.  Russia  is  doing  the  same 
in  the  Near  East  as  it  is  doing  in  Southeast 
Ada  and  has  been  doing  it  in  many  other 
areas  ow  the  past  50  years  under  Com- 
munist regime  and  as  it  had  been  doing  tor 
several  oenturlea  under  the  Czarlst  regimes. 

Tot,  we  ought  to  know  that  Russia's  ulti- 
mate objective  was  and  Is  to  destroy  physi- 
cally as  many  Americans  as  possible;  to  nnake 
oar  country  tired  and  exhausted  by  means 
of  all  kinds  of  so-called  "national  liberation 
wazB"  and  aggressions  by  proxy,  by  means  of 
all  kinds  of  internal  upheavals,  and  then  to 
attack  this  nation,  if  neceasary  directly,  thus 
to  fulfill  Its  plans  for  total  world  domination. 
Iberefore  it  aeema  only  loglccd  that  in  these 
times  we  all  ought  to  be  on  guard  and  ex- 
tremely vlgUant.  Yet — ^look  around:  aU 
varieties  d  Vietnlks  and  Peaceniks  or  other 
"conscientious  objectors"  are  organizing  their 
demonstrattons  against  our  national  Inter- 
ests, and  (wittingly  or  unwittingly)  spread 
confusion  within  and  outside  this  nation. 
One  wonders  only  that  our  news  media  con- 
sider it  apparently  propwr  and  patriotic  to 
eontribute  to  that  confusion  by  giving  these 
demonstrators  wide  coverage,  complete  with 
front  page  headlines,  while  often  neglecting 
to  give  proper  attention  to  the  events  and 
activities  aimed  at  preserving  the  strength 
•nd  eeciulty  of  this  oo\intry. 

lAdlee  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  certain  youll 
asree  with  me  that  the  right  to  dissent  is 
a  mark  of  democracy— and  must  be  pre- 
•«VBd.  But,  mob  violence,  subversion,  and 
ootrlght  refusal  to  obey  one's  patriotic  duty, 
Wged  upon  our  youth  by  Communist  oon- 
•Plracy,  must  be  properly  labeled  as  treason. 
Jw^  we  are  at  war,  Indies  and  Oentlenaan,  a 
*"*"J  v>ar  for  our  very  survival.  And  war  is 
"Ot  »  "Uve  and  let  Mve"  propoelUon.  No 
Better  how  cruel  It  may  sound,  and  how 
unfortunate  It  U.  the  fact  la:  tbU  war  U  a 


"klU   or   be   kUled"   proposition,   which   la 
nothing  new  to  the  Marines. 

And  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  not  a  moral 
issue  for  mm  either.  For  our  Vietnam  policy 
U  weU  Justified  and  right.  The  United  States 
is  fulfilling  there  Its  solemn  duty  of  in- 
ternational fidelity  and  a  work  of  true  In- 
ternational humanltarlanlsm — aside  of  fight- 
ing in  the  Interest  of  our  own  security — and 
all  of  these  are  most  honorable  and  highly 
moral  tasks.  The  conflict  of  moral  conscience 
is  one  the  side  of  the  enemy — but  they 
neither  care  about  moral  issues,  nor  have 
they  any  conscience.  Thus,  we  are  fighting 
for  the  right  cause  in  Vietnam — and  it  must 
have  our  Nation's  full  and  active  support. 

Another  matter  to  consider  Is  our  policy 
In  Vietnam.  It  would  seem  necessary  that 
some  of  our  policies  there  be  changed.  As 
the  war  U  a  "kill  or  be  klUed"  proposition, 
we  certainly  do  not  wish  our  boys  to  be 
killed.  And,  sitting  in  fox  holes,  waiting  for 
Viet  Cong  mortar  fire,  and  artillery  shells 
and  bombs,  permitting  the  Viet  Cong  to 
exterminate  one  South  Vietnamese  village 
after  aoiother— or,  in  other  words,  to  conduct 
only  a  defensive  war,  will  not  bring  a  suc- 
cess. 

In  order  to  win  this  war  in  Vietnam,  we 
must  give  a  free  hand,  and  free  Initiative, 
to  our  trained  military  l^ders.  To  conquer 
the  enemy  we  must  launch  an  offensive 
attack  on  the  enemy's  own  territory,  with- 
out limit.  Our  Air  Force  should  be  permitted 
to  bomb  and  destroy  military  supply  estab- 
lishments of  the  enemy,  regardless  of  where 
they  are  located.  For,  It  seems  absurd  to  keep 
sacrificing  the  lives  of  our  boys  In  order 
to  preserve  those  of  the  enemy.  I  am  con- 
fident that  giving  a  free  hand  to  our  mili- 
tary leadership  and  our  Marines  there,  would 
save  many  lives  of  our  men  and  bring  about 
our  victory  much  sooner. 

Knowing  the  Russians  and  their  tactics,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  force  is  the  only  argu- 
ment which  they  understand.  Fortunately,  It 
appears  that  our  Government  has  begun  to 
change  tactics  In  Vietnam  toward  that  of 
positive  offense.  Let  us  hope  and  wish  that 
this  change  will  take  a  faster  and  a  more 
thorough  turn. 

As  I  said  before,  we  are  in  a  total  war  with 
Communism  and  Russia — no  matter  how 
many  deceiving  smiles  we  perceive  on  Rus- 
sia's face,  no  matter  how  many  "peace  trea- 
ties" Moscow  offers  or  concludes.  It  Is  a  his- 
torically proven  fact  that  Russia  concludes 
treaties  or  gives  promises  not  to  keep  them — 
but  to  delude  their  counterparts. 

Thus — having  realized  that  we  have  got  to 
conduct  a  total  smd  all -out  war — we  have 
to  develop  and  strengthen  oar  poattlve  of- 
fenses In  all  areas  of  the  globe.  Tills  would  be 
a  guarantee  or  alternative  to  a  holocaust  of 
nuclear  war,  which  we  sOl  would  like  to  pre- 
vent. 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  only  one  "hot"  area  of 
conflict  between  the  free  and  enslaved  worlds. 
There  are,  however,  many  other  areas  where 
this  conflict  not  only  exists  but  Is  In  a  boUlng 
state. 

I  have  In  mind  among  others  tbe  vast 
areas  and  lands  belonging  to  nations  op- 
pressed by  Russia  in  the  so-called  Soviet 
Union.  These  nations,  somehow,  are  not  given 
as  yet  proper  attention  by  the  Western 
World. 

The  free  Western  World  has  i>aid.  and  con- 
tinues to  pay  today,  a  heavy  price  for  falling 
to  reepond,  favorably  and  with  support  in 
the  proper  time,  to  the  alarming  voices  of 
the  Liberation  Movements  of  the  peoples  and 
nations  held  captive  by  imperial  Russia. 

The  Western  OovemmentB,,and  their  lead- 
ers, kept  their  eyes  and  ears  closed,  when 
the  gaUant  Ukrainian  needom  Army,  kuown 
as  tbe  X7PA.  was  tangling  with  two  armored 
giants — Nazi  Germany  and  Imperial  Soviet 
Russia — and  later.  In  1947,  was  »wg»gf^  in 
combat  against  the  combined  armies  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Red  Czechoslovakia,  said  Com- 
munist Poland.  They  dldnt  lend  either  their 


eyes  or  their  ears  to  the  meaningful  and 
eourageous  uprising  by  the  Germans  of  East 
Berlin  in  1953.  or  when  the  valiant  Hun- 
garian youth  were  slaughtered  in.  tbe  streets 
of  Budapest  In  1956,  or  when  the  brave  Polish 
workers  reee  In  protest  In  Posnan  In  1966. 
Tht  question  arises:  Why? 

There  are  some  encoiiraglng  signs  like 
Public  Law  86-00.  or  Captive  Nations  Week. 
But  this  in  reality  is  only  a  token.  Tet 
in  these  nations  we  find  the  most  dependable 
and  reliable  allies  and  partners  in  our  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  peace  with  Justice  In 
the  world.  The  free  world  oug;ht  to  make 
every  effort  to  bring  Into  our  partnership  the 
Uberation  movements  of  the  nations  op- 
pressed by  Russia,  nations  who  are  aspiring 
to   their  national  independence. 

At  this  time,  I'd  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
such  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  free  world 
to  the  liberation  movements  of  tbe  Captive 
Nations  could  never  properly  be  oon£trued 
as  an  intrusion  into  the  Internal  affairs  of 
Soviet  Russia.  For  Russia  has  SLrtiflclaUy 
created  a  verbal  image  only  of  a  union  of 
sovereign  states.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  Not  one  of  them  Joined  vol- 
tmtarUy  or  by  free  plebiscite  this  so-called 
Soviet  Union.  There  can  be  no  comparison, 
for  Instance,  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  concerning  the  politico- 
legal  aspects.  The  United  States  is  a  nation 
composed  of  many  states  each  having  en- 
tered voltmtarlly  and  willingly  Into  a  larger 
united  community  for  reasons  of  mutual  In- 
terests and  the  welfare  of  their  people.  The 
so-called  Soviet  Union  is  an  artiflclally  cre- 
ated "union"  of  many  once-independent  na- 
tions unwilling  to  belong  to  this  union  and 
kept  there  by  force  of  chains,  bayonets,  ter- 
ror and  fear;  many  nations  kept  in  bondage 
by  one  "master  nation"  the  Russians.  The 
non-Bussitois  become  privileged  only  when 
they  change  their  allegiance  and  adopt  Rua- 
aian  Communism  as  their  own  creed. 

In  other  words:  In.  the  U.S.A.  we  sill — ^re- 
gardless of  naUonal  origin,  creed  or  race — are 
free  to  think,  speak,  write  and  Uve  the  way 
we  prefer.  We  are  truly  free.  In  the  Soviet 
Union — the  people  are  constrained  to  do  as 
the  oppressor  wills  it. 

In  spite  of  60  years  of  Bolshevik  tyrannic 
rule,  there  are  more  and  more  people  who 
refuse  to  reepond  to  the  Russian  Bolshevik 
conditioning.  There  are  euch  people  In  all 
walks  of  life:  Labor,  youth,  students.  Intel- 
lectuals, primarily  among  the  non-Russian 
people.  These  people — ^patriots  of  their  en- 
slaved lands — have  conquered  fear  and  have 
begun  to  work  and  march  toward  freedom 
and  liberation,  toward  establishing  an  Inde- 
pendent life  for  their  nations. 

To  quote  Wasyl  Symonenko,  the  contem- 
I>orary  poet  of  my  native  Ukraine: 

"Those  hunted  down,  those  klUed  and  torn 

to  pieces. 
Are  getting  up!  They  march  to  bring  the 
trial's  day!" 

Tee  I  Tliey  march  holding  the  torch  of 
freedom  even  on  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  Russian  faked  triumph  of  oppression. 
They  march  toward  freedom  azxl  Justice  for 
aU  human  beings  and  for  their  enslaved 
nations. 

Let  us,  then,  permit  them  to  march  along 
with  us,  let  tu  begin  to  march  along  with 
them.  For,  they  need  our  help  and  aaslst- 
ance  and  we,  certainly, -shall  and  do  need 
theirs.  Let  us  remain  faithful  to  the  freedom 
principles  for  all  nations  smd  men. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  Mrs.  Procyk's  and  my  own  moat 
heartfelt  congrat\ilatlons  on  thla  192nd  An- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  your  Oorpe,  to  all 
of  you  Officers  and  Men  of  the  Marine  Corpe 
Recruiting  of  Western  New  YoA,  to  all  300,- 
000  valiant  Marines  dispersed  throughout  the 
world  today,  and  last  but  not  letwt  to  your 
very  distlngxilshed  leader,  General  <tf  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps.  WaUace  M. 
Greene,  Jr.  I 
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May  I  add  and  aMura  you  tbat  In  ttaeM 
oongratulatlozis  I  am  jotoaA  1>f  mil  tit*  Ut^ 
eratlon  Ifovementa  at  the  aan-Rnaalan  peo- 
ples bald  o^ttve  by  OnmnmntBt  Kuaata;  tb* 
memben  of  the  AnU-BolalMTlk  Bloe  at 
Natlona,  the  ABlan  Paofia'u  Aatt-Oommunlst 
League,  the  World  Antl-Oocniniinlat  Ijeagua, 
the  TTknlnian  Liberatloa  Front  Organiza- 
tions, and  the  Interamerlean  Confederatton 
for  the  Defense  of  the  Ck»tlnent,  as  wdl 
all  are  united  by  one  Idea  of  freedom  in 
peace. 

Along  with  our  congratulations  go  our 
best  and  most  sincere  wldiea  of  success  in 
the  days  to  come.  Our  special  wishes  and 
"Ood  speed"  go  to  those  members  of  your 
Corps  who  are  fighting  our  battle  in  the  rice 
paddles  of  Viet  Nam  for  the  freedom  of 
others   and   the  security  ot  our  nation. 

Let  us  all  ](4n  forces  In  support  of  our 
fighting  men  wherever  they  struggle  and 
fight  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  Let  us  all 
remain  faithful  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
to  aU  nations  and  men.  and  peace  with  jtu- 
tlce  for  all  In  the  world. 

Let  us  remain  faithful  with  our  Marine's 
proven  virtue — Semper  Fldellsl 


Postal  JEmployees  He^  Their  Membera 
ia  Waka  el  BMbik 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OW  TXXSS 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdap.  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  recent  disaster  in  Texas,  few  people 
In  the  area  of  the  hurricane  escaped  fi- 
nancial Ices  and  damaces.  In  various 
ways,  through  varied  means,  these  peo- 
ple are  now  seeing  to  rebuild  their 
homes  and  places  of  business,  and  to 
recoup  the  losses  which  they  all  suffered 
together.  One  group  that  has  been  es- 
pecially fortunate  In  Its  seeklrcK  for  help 
is  the  postal  service — for  they  are  mem- 
bers of  a  govenmiental  group,  that  has 
shown  great  concem*for  the  well-being 
of  Its  members  who  suffered  loss  in  Hur- 
ricane Beulah  In  September  of  this  year. 

The  members  of  the  postal  service  of 
Texas  have  once  again  shown  their 
great  closeness  and  concern  for  the  many 
men  and  women  who  see  that  the  mall 
does  Indeed  go  through.  Texas'  postal 
woricers  have  formed  a  committee  for  the 
assistance  of  Its  members  who  suffered 
from  the  disaster,  and  is  seeking  to  pxit 
its  workers  back  on  their  feet  again 
through  the  efforts  of  their  own  fellow 
employees. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  post  ofBce  em- 
ployees all  over  Texas,  and  Dallas  Re- 
gional Director  B.  M.  Myers,  Jr.,  for  his 
leadership,  in  helping  their  members  in 
their  recovery  from  our  State's  great  dis- 
aster. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
list  of  the  Hurricane  Beulah  Postal  Em- 
ployee Disaster  Fund  Committee  and  the 
letter  of  November  20  which  announced 
their  purposes  be  printed  In  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  RccoKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 


An  Kmployeet, 


letter  were  a  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKS.  as  fdlows: 

PO0r  OSVKS  DXPARTUZNT, 

DAU.AS  BxsioNAi.  Ornca, 
Da  \Uu,  Tex.,  November  20, 1967. 
DalUu  Regional  Office. 

Mt  Dbab  CoiwoRKERs:  The  sense  of  broth- 
erhood existing  between  those  of  us  who  work 
ta  the  Postal  Service  U,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
rewards  of  our  Postal  careers. 

S<»ne  96  Postal  employees  In  the  disaster 
area  of  last  September's  Hurricane  Beulah 
Incvirred  very  extensive  losses  to  their  homes 
and  personal  p>osse8slons — losses  exceeding 
•100,000.  Becaase  of  the  nature  of  the  dam- 
age, rising  water.  Insurance  coverage  was 
minimal.  I 

The  Poet  Ofdce  Department  authorized  the 
setting  up  of  $.  special  fund  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  financial  burden  placed  on  these 
employees.  An  announcement  ot  the  fund 
was  made  in  Ike  Postal  Bulletin  of  October 
2«.  1967.  ^' 

Many  individual  employees  and  employee 
organizations  jhave  made  substantial  con- 
tributions to  [the  fimd.  In  total,  however, 
contributions  have  been  less  by  far  than 
was  expected. 

I  want  all  employees  of  the  Regional  Office 
to  know  of  my  personal  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  thele  Valley  employees  and  of  my 
Interest  in  setfng  that  each  of  us  Is  aware 
of  this  opporiunlty  to  be  of  assistance  to 
the  members  ef  our  Postal  family  who  suf- 
fered this  loa4.  Contributions  wlU  be  dis- 
seminated by  ■  committee  made  up  primarily 
of  Post  Office  oraft  representatives  from  Poet 
Offices  In  the  Valley.  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  Mr.  Oscar  Kilcher,  letter  carrier, 
Harllngen.  Secretary  is  Mr.  Eleuterlo  Galvan, 
clerk,  BrownsyiUe.  Treasurer  Is  Mr.  H.  M. 
Pendleton,    T\^aX    carrier,    Edlnburg. 

A  small  gift  from  each  of  us  can  result 
In  significant  aid  to  those  relatively  few  em- 
ployees who  sufiered  heavy  loss  as  a  resiilt 
of  the  Hurricsine.  This  Regional  Office  effort 
Will  be  concluded  Monday,  November  27, 1967. 
Your  Division  Director  wUl  provide  a  receiv- 
ing facility  for  yoxu:  contribution  or  It  may 
to  Hurricane  Beulah  Disaster 
Box  2601,  Harllngen,  Texas 
t  will  be  api»'eclated. 


Kovemher  SO,  1967 


be  sent  direct 
Pund,    P.    O. 
78650.  Your 


Sincerely  yourt. 


HORKICANZ    Bl 


B.  M.  Mters.  Jr., 
Regional  Director. 


POSTAI,   ElCPLATXa    Dis- 

PuMD  COMKrrrsB 
Oscar  C.  KUtber,  Chairman,  Letter  Carrier, 
Harllngen,  Tesaa  78650. 

Eleuterlo  Oafvan,  Secretary,  Clerk,  Browns- 
ville, Texas  79630. 

H.  M.  Pendleton,  Treasurer,  Rural  Carrier, 
Edlnburg.  Teau  78S39. 

Mario  HlndJosa,  Maintenance,  McAllen. 
Texas  78501. 

O.  M.  Tborn^urg,  Mall  Handler,  Harllngen. 
Texas  78550. 

Marlon  Emlg,  Special  Delivery  Messenger, 
McAllen,  Tezaa  78601. 

O.  R.  Marr^  Supervisor,  Harllngen,  Texas 
78560. 

H.  O.  Poet,  jReglonsl  Office,  Dallas,  Texas 
75221. 

R.  E.  M.  Gilbert.  Postmaster,  Harllngen. 
Texas  78650. 

The  conunlitee  met  In  Its  first  sesslcm, 
October  4,  1967, .at  the  Harllngen,  Texas 
post  office. 

All  the  aboiis  members  were  In  attendance 
except  Mr.  E^tilg.  Also  In  attendance  were 
the  foUowlng: 

Mr.  Shelby  C>wens,  Office  of  Special  Assist- 
ant for  Empl<^ee  Relations,  DaUas  Regional 
Office.  1 

Mr.  Olenn  Hodges.  NALC,  Dallas. 

Mr.  Robert  whitman,  un>C,  West  Monroe, 

^-  i 

ICr.  M  P.  I  Ivera,  UFPC,  Brownsville. 


White  River  N^tioaal  WUdlife  Refuge  ii 
Arkaasas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  i  C.  GATHINGS 

<^F    AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdayl  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  GATHDJOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  reoeivted  scMne  correspondence 
expressing  concern  that  the  forest  man- 
agement practices  on  the  White  River 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  In  Arkansas 
needed  immedifete  review  and  study. 

Accordingly,  J  took  up  the  problem  at 
once  with  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisher- 
ies and  Wildlife  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  I  have  received  a  most 
comprehensive  report  from  the  Acting 
Director,  Mr.  At  V.  Tunison.  Because  the 
report  also  is  Indicative  of  the  forest- 
wildlife  management  activities  of  the 
Bureau  in  the  national  wUdllfe  refuge 
system,  the  Congress  will  find  the  perti- 
nent information  on  the  White  River 
National  WildUfe  Refuge  of  particular 
interest;  and  i  feel  certcdn  It  also  will 
allay  the  ccmcem  expressed  to  me  by  a 
number  of  hiaiters  and  sportsmen  in 
that  area. 

The  specific  report  given  by  Mr.  Tuni- 
son follows:      I 

The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  of- 
fers excellent  examples  of  sound  miilti-pur- 
pose  management  of  our  renewable  re- 
sources. Compatibility  ot  forest  and  wildlife 
management,  as  demonstrated  In  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  4tefuge  System,  serves  as  a 
guide  for  other  governmental  and  private 
land  managing  agendea. 

The  hl8t<»7  ot  the  White  River  Refuge 
bottomland  hardwood  forest  shows  that  In 
the  late  IQSO's  and  early  1940's  the  total  ai«a 
was  subjected  td  high-grade  logging  opera- 
tions prior  to  fovemment  ownership  and 
control.  Our  Bureau's  management  effort* 
on  the  remaining  low-grade  forest  consisted 
of  "protection  only"  through  19S8.  Natural 
forest  regeneration  appeso-ed  over  much  of 
the  area,  and  the  wildlife  population  main- 
tained status  qno  until  the  closing  forest 
canopy  contribuied  to  a  decline  in  the  late 
I950's.  I 

The  White  Etiver  Refuge  Is  a  major  win- 
tering area  for  waterfowl.  This  is  the  pri- 
mary pxirpoae  ot  the  refuge  and  the  man- 
agement of  these  lands  Is  aimed  mainly  at 
improving  it  for  this  pm^Kise.  Over  70  per- 
cent of  the  refuge  Is  used  extensively  by 
waterfo^  when  flooding  Occurs.  An  800- 
acre  block  was  clear-cut  of  aU  trees  to  build 
a  water  storage  area.  This  water  is  used  to 
flood  forested  lands  during  the  winter 
months,  thus  providing  food  for  waterfowl. 
We  are  pleased  that  the  refuge  through  our 
management  also  provides  for  other  wildlife 
use,  recreational  use,  and  contributes  to  tlie 
economy  of  the  Sfate  of  Arkansas. 

Foresters  and  Wildlife  biologists  developed 
a  forest-wildlife  management  plan  in  1958. 
This  plan  was  developed  after  a  complete 
Inventory  of  all  the  natural  resources  bad 
been  made,  including  wildlife,  fish,  soils,  and 
forest.  The  prli^ary  objective  of  this  plan 
Is  geared  to  meelting  wildlife  needs.  Only  by 
meeting  these  needs  can  a  continuous  bar- 
vest  of  surplus  Wlldllfe-te  assvired. 

A  review  of  the  high  sustained  yields  at 
surplus  forest  products  and  wildlife,  and 
high  recreatlonci  use  over  the  past  10  yean 
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Is  quite  impressive.  During  this  period  the 
local  area  received  a  good  eootvntnlr  boost 
from  both  timber  sales  and  aUlsd  taanttBg 
programs  conducted  on  the  refuge.  In  the 
two  previous  years,  64S,000  people  vletted 
the  White  River  Refuge.  We  anttelpata  that 
greater  numbers  will  seek  wUdllfe-orlentad 
recreational  opportunities  In  the  future. 

Based  on  planned  objectives,  90  pereesit 
et  the  low-grade  sawtimber  volumes,  which 
Is  of  little  value  to  wildlife,  will  be  selectively 
harvested  over  a  ao-year  period.  Since  the 
plan  was  activated  10  years  ago,  56  million 
board  feet  have  been  removed.  Receipts  have 
amounted  to  $1,606,367;  2S  percent  of  these 
annual  receipts  are  returned  to  the  local 
counties  to  be  used  for  schools  and  roads. 
Logging  and  milling  payrolls,  equipment 
purchases,  etc.,  dlrectiy  related  to  the  harvest 
pro-am,  account  for  several  more  mUllons 
of  dollars. 

A  1,000-acre  natural  area  exists  where  no 
euttlng  of  timber  is  allowed.  This  has  been 
set  aside  to  show  future  generations  condi- 
tions ccmparable  to  a  virgin  forest  and  will 
serve  as  a  study  area  for  naturalists. 

Following  timber  harvest  activities  Initi- 
ated In  1968,  the  wildlife  population  in- 
creased greatiy  and  the  surpluses  have  been 
harvested  through  public  hunting.  Annual 
managed  deer  himts  for  the  last  6-year 
period  yielded  a  total  of  10,200  deer.  Prior  to 
timber  harvest  activities  only  a  few  turkeys 
were  present.  The  current  turkey  popula- 
ti<Hi  exceeds  2,000  and  public  hunting  is 
now  permitted.  In  addition,  the  State  con- 
ducts two  trapping  programs  on  the  refuge 
^for  stocking  of  turkeys  on  other  conserva- 
^tlon  areas  throughout  the  State.  Black 
bears  have  resi>onded  favorably  to  our  forest 
management  practices  and  have  Increased 
from  30  in  1968  to  60  In  1967. 

Sixteen  days  of  squirrel  hunting  during 
September  1967  yielded  2.9  squirrels  per 
hunter-day  for  a  total  harvest  of  30,000 
squirrels.  Last  year  hunters  harvested  38,000 
squirrels  In  10  days.  This  slight  drop  was 
also  noted  throughout  the  State.  WUdllfe 
biologists  know  that  population  cycles  are 
nommlly  associated  with  good  and  bad 
acorn  production  years  rather  than  current 
harvest  practices. 

"ITie  13  major  refrige  forest  types,  contain- 
ing 31  commercial  species,  are  managed 
under  an  individual  tree  selection  system 
and  no  hardwood  tree  smaller  than  16 
mches  in  diameter  Is  cut.  Based  on  wUdllfe 
and  forest  management  studies,  persimmon 
trees  over  13  inches  In  diameter  are  har- 
Tsated  in  special  sales.  These  studies  re- 
vealed that  when  persimmon  trees  reach 
this  size,  fruit  production  declines  rapidly, 
and  decay  Is  more  TKplA,  thus  the  Iiunber 
value  Is  decreased.  Also,  perslnunon  fruit 
is  available  for  only  a  very  short  time  and 
occurs  when  other  wildlife  foods  are  abun- 
dant. Perslmmoa  MUea  from  White  River 
Befuge  have  made  a  direct  oontrtbution  to 
the  UjB.   export  market. 

Timber  harvesting  practices  as  used  on 
the  refuges  are  designed  to  benefit  wUdllfe. 
The  openings  In  the  forest  canopy,  resulting 
from  harvest,  provide  space  for  proper  devel- 
opment of  the  remaining  trees.  Because  of 
these  openings  more  sunlight  reaches  the 
forest  floor;  thereby  improving  vigor  of  seed 
and  berry  producing  plants  making  the  to- 
tal wildlife  food  supply  greater. 

At  times,  aesthetic  values  are  temporarily 
reduced  by  timber  harvest;  however,  due  to 
the  harvesting  techniques  and  fast  tree 
growth,  these  values  are  restored  In  3  to  6 
years.  Some  cutting  of  trees  along  the  banks 
of  waterways  has  taken  place.  This  was  done 
only  in  areas  where  the  removal  of  a  tree 
with  low  vigor,  low  wUdllfe  value,  and  low 
aesthetic  value  would  encourage  the  growth 
of  species  having  higher  wUdllfe  and  aesthetic 
values.  Some  tree  tops  from  this  timber  stand 
Improvement  work  have  been  placed  in  the 
water.  ThU  was  done  to  provide  for  better 
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zntieh  ot  this  hrnah  floats  down  stream  and 
some  Is  deposited  on  or  near  the  rtf  uge. 

Sound  multi-purpose  resource  manage- 
ment techniques  are  being  applied  at  tbm 
White  River  Refuge.  The  standards  used  In 
coordinating  wUdllfe  management  and  forest 
management  have  the  endorsement  ot  State 
game  biologists.  We  have  frequent  requebSx 
for  field  tripe  and  planning  procedures  frcxn  - 
schools  and  other  resource  managing  agen- 
cies. WUdllfe  and  forest  sxistamed  yields, 
along  with  economic,  aesthetic  and  other 
related  values.  Indicate  that  the  White  River 
management  program  Is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country. 

We  appreciate  your  continued  Interest  In 
the  White  River  Refuge  and  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  explain  the  wUdllfe  and 
forest  management  program,  of  which  we  are 
Justifiably  proud. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  V.  TUKISON, 

Acting   Director. 
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OP  — 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOCISIAirA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  30,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  meat 
inspection  law  clearly  violates  the  Con- 
stitution insofar  as  It  Invades  into  State 
control.  Yet  the  news  media  which  has 
been  stampeding  Members  of  Congress 
into  a  vote  against  dirty  and  unsanitary 
meat  refuses  to  concede  that  there  is 
a  sound  constitutional  position  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill. 

I  have  received  a  self-explanatory  wire 
of  opposition  from  a  State  commissioner 
of  agriculture  which  I  here  insert  for  all 
M^nbers'  consideration: 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  28, 1967. 
Congressman  John  R.  Rarick. 
Member,  House  Argiculture  Committee. 
WaahiTigton,  B.C. 

Congressmen  Smith  and  Foley,  and  Sena- 
tor Mondale,  with  Ckxnplete  cooperation  of 
C&MS  of  USDA  along  with  Nader  and  Betty 
Fumess  as  spokesmen,  have  made  every 
effort  to  smear  State  meat  Inspection  {X'O- 
grams  with  Betty  P^imess  and  above  men- 
tioned Members  of  Congress,  stating  that 
for  sixty  long  years  States  have  done  nothing 
and  sixty  years  is  too  long  to  wait.  ActuaUy 
C&MS  and  its  supporters  were  not  perturbed 
about  meat  inspection  and  consumer  protec- 
tion at  State  level  untU  last  three  or  four 
years  following  passage  of  State  meat  inspec- 
tion laws  by  State  legislatures.  Why  have 
above  Congressmen  and  C&MS  become  fran- 
tic In  smearing  State  Inspection  only  after 
many  States  began  meat  Inspection?  Only 
after  tremendous  efforts  of  States  to  protect 
oonsiuners  have  these  Congressmen  and 
C&MS  shown  any  interest  in  protecting  meat 
consumers  at  State  level.  It  is  now  self  evi- 
dent that  their  belated  efforts  to  protect 
the  consumer  are  only  pretenses.  Real  ul- 
terior motive  Is  complete'  federalization  of 
meat  Inspection  and  have  panicked  at  the 
Idea  of  States  setting  up  adequate  meat  in- 
spection programs. 

Phil  Campbell, 

Commissioner, 
Georgia  Department  of  Agriculturt. 
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Mr.  TTTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Api)endix  erf  the  Record,  I  Include 
a  brief  speech  by  William  Jackman, 
president  of  the  Investors  League.  Inc., 
before  its  annual  meeting  on  November 
14,  1967. 

Mr.  Jackman  is  presenting  a  conden- 
sation of  the  talk  by  the  Honorable  Std- 
NiY  Herlong,  Democrat,  of  Florida,  giv- 
en on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  August  21 
of  this  year,  on  the  subject  of  oil  de- 
pletion. 

The  Information  is  very  timely,  but 
fails  to  some  extent  to  present  the  true 
facts  of  the  depletion  allowance  on  the 
extraction  of  natural  resources.  The 
general  public  is  prone  to  look  at  the 
percentage  of  depletion  whi<^  is  based 
on  the  market  value  of  the  products  at 
a  certain  point. 

For  example,  oil  and  gas  depletion  al- 
lowance of  27.5  percent  is  based  mi  the 
market  value  at  the  wellhead  and  ex- 
cludes all  processing.  No  multiplier  is 
used,  and  it  remains  at  27.5  percent.  On 
the  other  hand,  practically  all  of  the 
other  minerals  which  have  from  5-  to  23- 
percent  depletion  are  permitted  to  base 
their  tdlowance  on  the  market  value  of 
the  product  after  several  refinements. 
For  example,  depletion  on  limestone  is 
taken  on  the  market  value  of  the  lime- 
stone at  a  point  where  it  goes  into  the 
kiln.  Salt  has  a  fairly  low  depletion  al- 
lowance— approximately  5  percent — but 
the  producer  is  entitled  to  take  that  de- 
pletion percentage  on  the  value  of  the 
salt  after  it  has  been  mined,  trans- 
ported, refined,  packaged,  retransported, 
repackaged  and  ready  to  go  on  the  din- 
ing room  table.  Thus  the  producer  of 
salt  actually  receives  a  higher  percent- 
age of  depletion  than  the  oU  producer, 
because  of  this  complicated  multiplica- 
tion table. 

For  these  reasons,  the  public  should 
not  be  misled  by  the  simple  rate  of  per- 
centage depletion  without  considering 
the  point  where  this  depletion  is  allowed. 

The  address  referred  to  follows: 
Let's  Explodk  thx  Expression  "On,  Deple- 
tion Tax  Loophole" 

There  are  many  demagogic  vote-seeking 
poUticlans  and  a  btinch  of  uniiLformed 
columnists  who  keep  seeUng  to  make  oil 
companies  stand  out  as  a  privileged  group 
of  wealthy  taxpayers.  Nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth. 

To  abolish  or  drastically  reduce  the 
mineral  depletion  allowanc--  which  apply 
to  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  would  result 
In  sheer  confiscation  of  capital  assets.  It 
wovUd  greatly  curtail  Incentives  for  explora- 
tion for  new  energy  resources  so  vital  to 
the  needs  of  the  nation  and  resvlt  of  neces- 
sity In  higher  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Congressman  A.  Sydney  Herlong  (D) 
Florida,  an  Important  memt>er  of  the  tax 
writing  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  made  an  extensive  study  of  this  prob- 
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lem  which  he  reported  In  an  ezten«iTe  ad- 
dress before  the  Houae  on  August  SI,  1967. 

He  moat  ably  aummarUed  his  findings  aa 
follows: 

"Reducing  or  allmlnating  percentage  deple- 
tion can  only  have  the  effect  of  tncreaalng 
the  cost  of  both  Ingredients.  And  the  con- 
sumer will  pay.  In  fact.  I  can  think  of  no 
step  that  could  do  more  to  Increase  the  cost 
of  living — to  make  aU  our  constituents  pay 
more  for  everything  they  buy — than  a  cut 
in  the  rate  of  the  mineral  depletion  provi- 
sion. 

"Let  me  briefly  review  the  main  points  I 
have  covered : 

First.  Percentage  depletion  is  not  a  tax 
loophole.  It  was  deliberately  devised  by  Con- 
gress more  than  40  years  ago  and  is  con- 
alstent  with  the  policy  of  not  taxing  capital 
value  as  Income. 

"Second.  The  phrase  'oil  depletion  allow- 
ance' is  a  misnomer.  This  provision  t^plies 
to  more  than  100  different  minerals  im- 
portant to  our  national  welfare  and  to  the 
economies  of  every  State. 

"Third.  Ours  is  an  energy-based  economy — 
with  oil  and  gas  supplying  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  that  energy.  Percentage  depletion 
is  essential  If  the  Industry  is  to  meet  the 
anticli>ated  tremendous  future  demand  for 
petroleum. 

"Fourth.  The  petroleum  industry  pays  its 
fair  share  of  domestic  taxes — exactly  the 
same  percentage  of  Its  revenue  as  other  in- 
dustries, according  to  authoritative  studies. 

"nfth.  Percentage  depletion  has  not  pro- 
duced excessive  profits  for  oil  companies;  in 
fact,  their  profits  have  averaged  slightly  less 
than  thOM  of  manufacturing  industries  as  a 
whole. 

"Sixth.  The  real  beneficiary  of  percentage 
depletion  is  the  American  consumer.  If  the 
mineral  depletion  provision  were  deleted  frmn 
our  tax  laws,  the  consumer  would  have  to 
pay  m<xe  tor  bis  every  purciiase  since  the  cost 
of  both  the  raw  material  In  the  product  and 
the  energy  required  to  produce  It  would  be 
more  expensive. 

"Seventh.  Percentage  depletion  has  worked. 
It  has  enabled  the  petroleiun  Industry  and 
other  mineral  producing  enterprises  to  meet 
the  rapidly  rising  donands  of  an  industrial 
dvUlzatlon  in  peacetime,  wartime,  and  the 
cold  war  area.  It  has  helped  keep  our  stand- 
ard of  Uving  the  highest  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  And.  if  we  want  an  especially  timely 
reminder  of  the  value  of  percentage  deple- 
tion, all  we  have  to  do  is  read  any  morning's 
headlines  about  what  Is  going  on  in  the  Biid- 
dle  East. 

"Eighth.  We  have  Just  seen  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  oU  properties  of  several  Amo^can 
companies  In  the  Middle  East.  How  much 
more  of  a  warning  do  we  need  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  ourselves  become  dependent  on 
foreign  oU  any  time  or  anywhere  in  the 
world?  We  need  percentage  depletion  because 
we  need  to  maintain  our  national  Independ- 
ence and  our  vital  fuel  supply.  It  is  as  plain 
and  simple  as  that.  And  If  we  learn  anything 
at  all  from  the  news  of  the  day,  it  is  that 
percentage  depletion — far  from  b«teig  a  loop- 
hole Is  ^  Ufellne  for  America." 

Congressman  Herlong  also  presented  a  list 
of  percentage  depletion  allowances  of  other 
extractive  industries  as  follows: 

TWSM'U-THaxs  PXaCXNT  DXPLKTIOir  APPLXaS  TO 
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Antimony. 

Anorthoatte  (to  extent  alumina  and  alu- 
minum compounds  extracted  therefrom) . 
Asbestos. 
Bauxite. 
Beryl. 
Bismuth. 
Cadlum. 
Celestite. 
Chromite. 


Clay    (to  extent  alumina  and  alumlntun 
compounds  ezto«cted  therefrom)  .* 

Cobalt. 

Columbium. 

Corundum. 

Fluorspctr. 

Oraphlte.* 

Ilmenlte. 
.  Kyanite. 

Laterlte  (to  ixtent  alumina  and  alimiinum 
compounds  extracted  therefrom). 

liead. 

Uthlum. 

Manganese. 

Mercury. 

Mica. 

Nephellte  Sjhnlte  (to  extent  alumina  and 
aluminum  coo  pounds  extracted  therefrom) . 

NlckeL 

Olivine. 

Platinum. 

Platinum  Gnoup  Metals. 

Quartz  CryslUs  (Radio  Grade). 

RutUe. 

Block  Steatl^  Talc. 

Sulphinr. 

Tantalum. 

Thorium. 

Tin. 

Titanium. 

Tungsten. 

Uranium. 

Vanadium. 

Zinc. 

Zircon. 

nrrxKN  pexcei^t  deplxtiok  appubs  to  thbsx 

XINXaALd 

ApUte. 
Barlte. 
Bentonlte. 
Borax. 

Calcium  Car%>nates. 
Clay,  Ball.* 
Clay,  China." 
Clay,  Refractory  &  Plre.* 
Clay,  Sagger.* 
Copper. 

DiatcxnaceouS  Earth. 
Dolomite. 
Feldspar. 
Fullers  Earth  . 
Garnet, 
GilBonlte. 
Gold. 
Granite. 

Granite  (Fla|s)  '* 
Gypsum. 
Iron  Ore. 
Limestone. 
Magnesige. 

Magnesium  (^bonates. 
Marble. 

Metal  Mines  t(not  otherwise  named). 
Mollusk  Shells   (when  used  for  chemical 
content).*  ^ 

Molybdenum, 
Phosphate  R^k. 
Potash. 
Quartette. 
Rock  AsphaM 
Silver. 
Slate.* 
Soapstone. 

Stone  (dlmei^on  or  ornamental)  .* 
Talc. 

Themardlte. 
TripolL 
Trona. 
Vermiculite. 
Other  minerals  not  covered  elsewhere. 

TEN  PXBC  STT  TO  TBZSX  MINZE4L4 

Brucite. 

Coal. 

Ugnlte. 

PerUte. 

Sodliun  Chlc^de. 

WoUastonlte. 


*  Note  differii  tg  rates,  depending  on  use. 


arvxN  AKD  otn-BAtr  pbckmt  to  trzsk 


Clay  and  Shall  (used  for  lewer  pipe  or 
brick).* 

Clay,  Shale,  ant  Slate,  (used  as  lightweight 
aggregates).* 

nvB  rmmcKitr  to  tbiss  icinzrai.s 

Clay  (used  for  drainage  and  roofing  tile, 
flower  pots,  etc.)  .f 

Gravel.   . 

MoUusk  Shells. ' 

Peat. 

Pumice. 

Sand. 

Scoria. 

Shale. 

Stone. 

If   from    Brine' 
Chloride.  Magn( 


Wells — Bromine,   CalclTim 
um  Chloride. 


A  Thonidit  for  Nary  Day 


EXTBNSIpN  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  F.  toWARD  H£BERT 

or  I<OX7ISIAirA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Thursday.lNovember  30.  1967 

Mr.  H^SERlj.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Nafry  League  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Charles.  F.  Duchein.  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  in  his  Navy  Day  message, 
paid  tribute  to  the  "Sea  Breed"  this  year. 

In  a  sense,  the  significance  of  Mr. 
Duchein's  message  is  a  sincere  and  gen- 
uine counter  to  t^e  march  on  the  Pen- 
tagon by  the  {>eaceniks  who,  however 
well  intentioned,  in  action  are  pawns  of 
the  people  who  would  destroy  the 
Republic. 

The  marltinie  march  of  the  Navy 
League,  in  its  delebratlons  of  Navy  Day 
tliroughout  tne  United  States  and 
abroad.  Is'  In  substance  .a  salute  to  the 
patriotic  and  seilfless  yoimg  citizens  who 
this  Navy  Day  gained  the  admiration  of 
the  entire  Nation  serving  as  they  are  to 
protect  and  pr^rve  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,:  I  Insert  Mr.  Duchein's 
remsu-ks  here  f^r  all  to  read: 

A   THOTTtHT   FOR    NAVT   DAT 

(By  Charles  F.  Diuchein,  national  president. 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States) 

"Honor  the  sea  Breed  for  on  them  the 
wealth  and  security  of  the  Nation  depend." 
(Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  "Challenge  of  the 
Seven  Seas.")       I 

Today,  we  salute  the  naval  people  of  the 
Nation.  DlBtlnctDve,  daring  and  dedicated, 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  serve  their  country  with  patriotic 
resolve  from  th^r  home  shores  to  the  far 
reaches  of  the  water   world. 

Their  service  proclaims  the  true  slgnlil- 
cance  of  Navy  pay.  The  "Sea  Breed,"  In 
accomplishments  and  dedication,  provldw 
the  real  substance  for  Navy  Day.  With  lead- 
ership borne  of  adventurous  Involvement  on, 
around,  under  and  above  the  seas,  these  men 
who  man  thb  fleet  herald  a  message  of  mari- 
time might  for  our  people. 

The  amphibious  breed,  such  aa  King,  Nlm- 
Itz,  ^niance,  Vandegrlft,  HoUand  Smith 
and  Halsey  have ,  carved  out  and  projected 
the  maritime  destiny  of  the  nation.  The 
Ideals  and  ideas,  the  deeds  and  decisions  of 
our  Arlelgh  Burkas,  Rlckovers,  Wally  Greenn 
and  the  like  will  continue  to  mold  the  mari- 
time power  of  the  future.  Those  who  gave  this 
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United  States  the  military  advantages  of 
nuclear  propulsion,  radar  and  the  Polaris 
weapons  system  helped  move  the  arena  of 
combat  into  the  vast  oceanic  expanses,  well 
away  from  our  shores. 

As  we  celebrate  Navy  Day  1B67,  a  fresher 
breeze  Is  blowing.  There  is  a  forward-looking 
and  zestful  Interest  Ih  the  maritime  wtvld. 
But  the  Involvement  Is  deeper.  The  high 
barometer  reflects  a  positive  action  to  pre- 
serve American  control  of  the  seas.  As  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tion's highest  councU  on  maritime  resources, 
has  pointed  out:  "We  stand  at  the  threshold 
of  the  most  fruitful  use  of  ocean  resources  In 
history."  Through  the  Intellectual  initiative 
and  scientific  resolve  of  the  maritime  com- 
munity, unprecedented  oceanic  opp<H'tunltle8 
are  unfolding. 

Today,  our  mighty  Navy-Marine  Corps 
Team  patrols  the  world  oceans.  Recorded 
each  day  are  the  courageous  actions  of  our 
men  in  the  Viet  Nam  conflict,  their  dedica- 
tion and  selfless  sacrifices  to  preserve  the 
'  security  cf  the  Nation.  Their  task  is  to  apply 
maritime  pressure  from  the  sea,  and  on  the 
land,  at  the  time,  the  place  and  to  the  degree 
needed  to  prevail.  While  fighting  to  preserve 
our  freedom,  these  men  are  subjected  to  in- 
ordinately long  separations  from  their  fam- 
ilies and  loved  ones.  Yet,  working  for  what 
they  believe  in,  they  ask  but  the  firmness  of 
•  our  resolve  and  the  support  of  those  whose 
protection  they  provide. 

This  Navy  Day.  the  leadership  of  the  Navy 
League  salutes  oiu-  special  citizens  of  the  sea 
and  pledges  with  renewed  resolve  to  provide 
the  nation  with  the  fullest  understanding  of 
its  maritime  future. 


Ill-Advised  Canceling  of  Camp  Perry 
Rifle  Matches 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or  AxneoNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  30,  1967 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  action  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  canoeli^ig  the  Camp  Perry  rifle 
matches  as  most  ill  advised  in  my  view. 
This  letter  from  an  Apache  Indian  ma- 
rine demonstrates  but  one  situation  in 
which  the  Camp  Perry  matches  have  real 
value.  This  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Tom  Hawes,  of  Globe,  Ariz.,  who  kindly 
forwarded  It  to  me. 

Hi  Boons:  I  want  to  drop  you  a  few  lines 
to  let  you  know  that  I'm  at  Camp  Pendleton 
Just  ^  mile  away  from  Pacific  Ocean  and 
mountains  on  the  other  side,  not  the  Ocean, 
rm  between  the  Ocean  and  the  mountain. 
Tou  have  taught  me  everything  in  shooting 
so  I  showed  my  cards  to  my  Platoon  Com- 
mander and  I  told  him  I've  been  to  Camp 
Perry  so  he  let  me  work  with  the  P.MJ. 
Preliminary  Marksmanship  Instructor  and  I 
check  every  Private  with  everything  like  sit- 
ting and  Prone  Position  and  etc.,  and  I  dont 
take  any  test  on  windage  and  elevation  move- 
ment like  that.  Last  Thursday  we  on  the  Pit. 
ahoot  and  I  got  SO's  and  34's  at  6  o'clock  and 
my  elevation  U  22  and  6  left  from  the  300 
meters  I  want  to  be  on  the  PJf  X  If  we  fire 
320  out  of  250  we  can  easUy  mak<  PFC  and 
wear  Blue  Uniform.  Bveiythlng  is  going  faster 
and  faster  before  we  know  It  well  be  finish. 
What  do  you  think  about  thatT 

J.R. 


Canal  Treaty  Opposed 
byCclembia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

C9  LOXnSIAirA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  30,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Colom- 
bian Government  reportedly  refuses  to 
surrender  its  interests  and  toll  exemp- 
tions extended  by  the  1914  treaty. 

The  positicm  was  contained  in  the  No- 
vember  10  Star  and  Herald,  published 
at  Panama,  Republic  of  Panama,  which 
I  insert  following  my  remarks: 
Canai.   Tseatt   Unacceptable,   Sats   Colom- 
bia— Neighbor    Repitses    To    Relinquish 
Propitable  Rights  Granted  Under  Treaty 
OP  1914 

Bogota,  November  9. — Colombia  has  noti- 
fied the  United  States  government  that  it 
won't-fl^ive  up  the  rights  and  toll  exempUons 
it  has  on  traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal,  it 
was  reported  today  by  official  sources. 

This  might  become  an  Insurmountable  ob- 
stacle for  the  new  treaties  which  the  United 
States  are  negoUatlng  with  Panama,  recog- 
nizing Panama's  full  sovereignty  over  the 
waterway.  It  was  reported. 

High  government  sources  said  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Reynold  Carlson  has  been  informed 
that  the  Colombian  government  wlU  not  ac- 
cept the  derogation  of  the  Urrutla-Thompson 
treaty,  signed  In  1914,  under  which  Colombian 
warships  transit  the  Panama  Canal  toU-free 
and  other  privUeges  are  provided  for  Colom- 
bian vessels  and  cargoes  using  the  waterway. 

Ambassador  Carlson,  these  sources  said,  un- 
successfully attempted  to  convince  the  Co- 
lombian government  that  the  new  status 
recognizing  Panamanian  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  prevents  the  United  States  government 
from  making  concessions  which  could  be 
granted  only  by  the  Panamanian  government. 

The  VS.  Embassy  here,  replying  to  in- 
quiries, said:  "The  question  of  the  1914  canal 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Colom- 
bia has  been  discussed  with  the  Colombian 
government.  There  is  no  impasse  with  the 
Colombian  government  on  this  question." 

Responsible  sources,  however,  assured  the 
Associated  Press  that  Colombia  has  refused 
to  budget  from  its  oppoelUon  to  the  new 
treaties,  unless  they  are  modified  or  clarified 
in  order  to  protect  Colombia's  special  rights 
under  the  1914  treaty. 

Under  the  1914  Urrutla-Thompson  treaty, 
Colombian  produce  and  goods  transiting  the 
Canal  are  free  from  any  imposts  levied  on  the 
same  type  of  United  States  goods;  Colombia 
troops,  war  materiel  and  warships  transit  toll- 
free;  Colombian  citizens  crossing  the  Canal 
Zone  are  exempt  from  any  levy  to  which  Unit- 
ed States  citizens  are  not  subject;  Colombian 
coal,  petroleum  and  salt  enroute  from  the  At- 
lantic Coast  to  the  Pacific  Coast  may  be  trans- 
ported on  the  Panama  Railroad,  free  of 
charge. 

At  present,  the  oil  for  Uie  industrial  cen- 
ters on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Colombia  is  re- 
fined in  Cartagena,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
transported  by  naval  tankers  which  transit 
free. 

If  Colombia  were  required  to  pay  tolls  on 
s\ich  transltsi  oCBcials  say,  industrial  costs 
would  increase  substantlaUy. 

The  matter  has  been  kept  in  strict  secrecy 
to  avoid  affecting  the  cordial  relatloos  with 
Panama.  But  highly  qualified  sources  have 
quoted  President  Carlos  Ueras  as  stating  that 
the  government  will  not  permit  the  loss  of 
rights  on  Panama  Canal  traffic  obtained  un- 
der an  international  treaty. 


Auburn  University  Grads  T*  Skarc 
HoBon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OP    AliUBAM* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30,  1967 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  two  graduates  of  the 
Veterinary  College  at  Auburn  University, 
Auburn,  Ala.,  which  is  located  in  my  dis- 
trict, received  Albert  Schweitzer  medals 
for  their  outstanding  contributions  in 
animal  welfare.  Dr.  Francis  J.  Mulhem, 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Regulatory 
and  Control,  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  and  Dr.  Earl  M.  Jones,  Senior 
Staff  Veterinarian,  Laboratory  Animals, 
ARS,  Animal  Health  Division— U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  were  awarded 
the  medals  in  recognition  of  their  con- 
tribution in  Implementing  the  Labora- 
tory Animal  Welfare  Act — ^Public  Law 
89-544.  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Birmingham  News 
on  November  26,  1967,  about  these  out- 
standing gentlemen. 

Drs.  Mulhem  and  Jones  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  outstanding  service 
as  well  as  contributions  in  animal  wel- 
fare. They  are  indeed  career  men  of  the 
highest  type,  and  I  am  happy  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  this  information  on 
these  outstanding  gentlemen.  The  article 
follows: 

Schweitzer  Hkdax, — Auburn  University 
Oram  To  Share  Honors 

(By  James  Pree ) 

Washington. — Auburn  University  is  to  be 
doubly  honored  here   Monday. 

Two  graduates  of  AU's  Veterinary  College — 
Dr.  Prancis  J.  Mulhem  and  Dr.  Earl  M. 
Jones — will  share  the  1967  Albert  Schweitzer 
Medal  for  outstanding  contributions  to  ani- 
mal welfare. 

The  late  Dr.  Schweitzer  himself  was  the 
recipient  of  the  first  award  by  the  Animal 
Welfare  Institute  In  19M.  Other  winners  in- 
clude the  late  Rachel  Carson,  author  of 
"SUent  Spring";  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, who  as  a  senator  the  first  humane 
slaughter  (for  meat  animals)  bill  introduced 
in  Congress,  and  Ann  CottreU  Pree,  author 
and  Journalist  (and  wife  of  The  News'  Wash- 
ington Correspondent). 

TWO  wmNESs  IN  less 

In  1956,  Schweitzer  Medal  winners  were 
Sen.  Warren  O.  Magnuson  and  A.  8.  (Mike) 
Monroney,  who  sponsored  and  fought  for  the 
Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act. 

This  year's  winners.  Dr.  Miilhern  and  Dr. 
Jones,  are  honored  for  their  leadership  in 
launching  the  administration  of  that  lab- 
oratory Animal  Act  and  for  their  work  over 
the  years  in  preventing  animal  suffering 
through  eradication  of  animal  diseases.  ' 

Dr.  Mulhem,  48,  is  director  of  the  animal 
health  division.  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Jones. 
43,  heads  the  staff  that  administers  the  Lab- 
oratory Animal  Act,  which  is  designed  to  cut 
down  on  petnaplng  and  mistreatment  of 
many  animals  destined  for  animal  research. 

Dr.  Mulhem  worked  as  a  teenager  for  a 
Veterinarian  In  his  native  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  decided  that  he  wanted  a  career  in  this 
field.  He  chose  Auburn  because  of  its  repu- 
tation as  a  4^eterinary  coUege,  and  because  of 
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Xh»  protpeeta  of  btlp  In  wotklng  his  way 
through. 

"When  I  got  tlun."  h*  aald.  "I  dlaeovered 
that  due  to  tk«  laigs  axaabmt  of  appUe&nta — 
about  a  tlMWi— nd — tbmj  wm  glvUw  priority 
to  realdenta  at  Alabama.  So  I  woried  for  a 
year  In  MbbUe  and  In  Camden  to  establlsb 
Alabama  wldancy. 

"While  going  through  school.  I  earned  my 
meala  at  Mra.  Beasie  BaUey%  boarding  house 
by  watting  on  tables.  At  nl^t.  I  slept  In  one 
of  the  laboratories.  I  knew  it  was  dean,  for 
one  of  my  ]obs  was  cleaning  It."  (Mrs. 
Bailey's  son.  Wllford  Bailey,  is  vice  president 
of  the  university.) 

HONOaXD   TWICE    BT    AUBCaN 

Twice  Dr.  Mulhem  has  been  honored  by 
AU.  In  1966  he  received  the  Phi  ZeU  Award 
of  the  Veterinary.  College  for  outstanding 
achievement  In  eradication  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  In  1960  Omega  Tau  Sigma 
veterinary  society  cited  him  for  meritorious 
service. 

Dr.  Earl  M.  Jones  was  bom  and  grew  up 
In  Birmingham.  He  is  a  one-time  route  car- 
rier for  The  Blrmlngbam  News  and  attended 
Avondale  Bementary  and  Woodlawn  High 
School.  HU  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roes  S. 
Jones,  have  lived  since  1930  at  3823  Fifth 
Avenue  South. 

"When  I  was  10  years  old  I  found  an 
abandoned  mongrel  pup,"  Jones  said.  "He 
was  ill,  couldn't  stand  and  could  hardly 
breathe.  At  the  time,  we  had  no  money  to 
take  him  to  a  vet.  So  the  choice  was  to  either 
put  him  to  sleep  or  try  to  nurse  blm  back 
to  health. 

"My  parents,  bless  'em,  let  me  ntirse  'Pop- 
eye'  until  he  grew  well  and  strong.  It  took 
some  doing,  and  from  then  on  I  knew  I 
wanted  to  be  a  veterinarian." 

After  a  tour  of  duty  In  the  Army  Air  Corps 
In  World  War  II,  Jones  went  to  Auburn.  "The 
OI  bill  helped,"  Jones  said,  "but  not  nearly 
as  much  as  my  wife  did.  She  is  Melba  Kther- 
edge  of  Osark.  She  was  a  trained  nurse,  and 
when  I  got  throtigb  the  Veterinary  College, 
I  awarded  her  the  OHT  degree.  That's  '(Sot 
Husband  Through.' 

"I  meit  Melba  In  Birmingham.  She  tele- 
phoned me,  blind  as  they  say,  to  make  a 
date  for  a  girl  friend.  It  was  a  double  date, 
but  I  don't  think  either  of  us  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  one  we  were,  supposed  to  be 
dating.  We  got  married  after  we'd  known 
each  other  six  days — after  a  lot  of  warnings 
about  marry-ln-baste." 

Early  in  his  career.  Dr.  Jones  worked  for 
about  six  months  at  the  veterinarian  hoepl- 
tal  on  First  Avenue  North  in  Birmingham 
that  is  now  known  as  Alabama  Animal  Hos- 
pital. After  several  years  in  several  locations 
with  the  Agriculture  Department,  he  re- 
turned to  private  practice  for  several 
months  in  1967  in  Pell  City,  then  went  back 
Ln  the  federal  service  for  good. 

aaDKNT    ANIMAL    DISEASE    nCHTES 

He  has  worked  In  several  highly  success- 
ful animal  disease  eradication  programs, 
notably  that  against  the  painful  screw  worm 
fly  infestation.  This  has  kept  him  on  the 
move,  and  the  Jones'  three  children  were 
bom  in  as  many  states:  Barabara,  16.  in  Ten- 
nessee; Earl  Jr.,  14,  Georgia,  and  Margaret, 
13,  In  New  Mexico. 

In  one  of  his  more  recent  assignments  Dr. 
Jones,  as  chief  veterinarian,  headed  the 
Animal  Health  Division's  disease  control 
services  staff  charged  with  enforcement  of  the 
"as-hour  law."  This  was  a  federal  statute 
requiring  hiunane  handling  of  livestock 
being  moved  Interstate  by  rail  and  water. 

The  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act,  which 
Dr.  Jones  and  Dr.  Mulhem  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  administering,  authorizes  the 
secretary  of  agriculture  to  get  and  enforce 
humane  standards  of  care  and  housing  of 
research  animals  In  scientific  Instltutlona 
prior  to  actual  research  and  In  premlaw  of 
their  animal  >uppU«ra  and  In  transit.  It 
went  into  effect  last  May  26,  and  the  Animal 


Welfare  Instttu|e  reports  that  already  soma 
dealers  have  spisnt  from  $10,000  to  $36,000 
to  buUd  better  fadllttaa  tor  »T.t.««i. 

■me  Institute  calls  tbls  "a  dramatic  con- 
trast to  condlU4>iis  oommon  prlcr  to  enact- 
ment of  the  laW,  in  which  food  and  shelter 
ranged  from  Inadequate  to  non-existent  and 
many  animals  died  of  disease,  starvation  and 
exp^osure." 

President  and  active  leader  of  the  animal 
welfare  lnstltut»  is  Mrs.  Christine  Stevens. 
Her  husband,  Roger  L.  Stevens,  is  treasurer. 
He  is  also  chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Alts  and  chairman  of  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Ceiiter  for  the  Performing  Arts. 


"GotterfUmmenmc,  1967" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxnrois 

IN  THE  HOU$E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdai.  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  MICHSj.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
we  have  reacAed  a  sad  state  of  affairs 
in  this  country  when  It  Is  repwrted  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
canceled  a  speaking  engagement  because 
of  reports  that  there  were  plans  in  the 
nuJdng  to  confront  him  with  a  demon- 
stration that  would  disrupt  the  meeting 
and  prevent  him  from  speaking.  We  are 
all  also  f  amiliir  with  the  recent  incident 
which  found  tie  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
position  of  bei^g  forced  to  "sneak"  into  a 
hotel  by  a  ba^k  entrance,  hours  before 
he  was  scheduled  to  speak  in  order  to 
avoid  being  harassed  and — who  knows — 
perhaps  beinfl  physically  abused  by  a 
mob  of  these  sb-called  demonstrators. 

TTiese  antlmir  groups  and  other  pro- 
test groups  around  the  country  have 
apparently  adopted  a  policy  of  "either 
things  are  done  the  way  we  want  or  there 
wiU  be  violence,  disruption,  and  genersd 
chaos  inflicted  upon  our  whole  society." 
This  viewpoint  is  graphically  described 
in  an  editorial  froiji  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star,  entitled  ''Gotterdammerung,  1967" 
and  I  include  the  editorial  at  this  point 
In  my  remarLc: 

"GorraBDAMitxRnNO,"  1967 

We  take  due  I  notice  that  a  U.  of  I.  pro- 
fessor of  petroleum  engineering,  far  from 
spreading  his  sjjeclallty — oU — on  the  troubled 
waters  of  a  demonstration  against  Dow 
Chemical  compiany  recruiting  on  campus, 
has  announced  that  he  will  resign  from  the 
unlvetslty  because  some  students  were 
expelled. 

Specifically,  He  said,  he  was  resigning  In 
protest  against  ^the  direction  this  university 
and  this  countxy  are  taking." 

He  has  not  yf  t  made  it  clear  whether  he 
also  intends  to  resign  from  "this  country" 
as  well  as  "this  university." 


Any  coopentlTC  aystem  for  an  orderly, 
paaeaful  and  aacfre  aaale^  requlrea  scbm 
metbod  ot  manuring  disagreements  maA 
reaohlng  working  jdadalaos. 

Any  such  metl^od.  Inevitably,  results  in 
somebody  winning  and  somebody  loalng  (or 
a  oompromlaa  In  wblch  everybody  wins  some- 
thing and  everybody  losea  something  of  his 
own  dealre  aa  to  wnat  should  be  done.) 

It  is  absurd  ta  presume  that  a  system, 
an  institution,  a  \|nlversity,  a  board  of  edu- 
cation, a  city  adr^lnistration.  or  a  national 
administration  haa  failed,  and  that  rights 
have  been  vlolatad,  unless  your  ideas  are 
the  ones  that  win  |  in  that  process. 

It  is  absiird  to  aay  that  when  a  disagree- 
ment has  been  put  to  the  process,  and  deci- 
sion made,  you  cannot  and  must  not  lose  .  . 
and  if  you  do,   jlour  "only  alternative"  Is 
drastic  action!       < 

No  system  on  ^arth  can  guarantee  that 
everybody  wins  every  disagreement.  Any 
system  worth  having  provides  a  way  to  set- 
tle it  without  violence  or  physical  confron- 
tation. I 

That  is  all  that!  is  physicaUy.  mathemati- 
cally possible.         ' 

When  anybody  I  accepts  any  system,  hs 
agrees  to  abide  by  Its  decisions. 

He  has  his  hearing,  and  he  plays  the 
game  by  the  rulet.  He  has  his  chance,  but 
that  chance  incliidea  the  chance  to  lose  ss 
well  as  win  his  oWn  way. 

This  is  the  only  alternative  to  constant 
physical  contests  and  violence  as  the  only 
and  proper  *Uast  resort"  for  whoever  loses. 
Since  there's  always  somebody  that  loses, 
and  this  is  his  right,  there  then  become 
no  decisions  except  decisions  of  force. 

In  such  cases,  '  the  democratic  system — 
or  any  other — Is  si  waste  ot  time.  We  might 
as  well  go  stral{ht  to  the  headknocking 
and  see  who  wlni  I 

In  short,  back  to  the  Dark  Ages. 

We  submit  that  this  is  absurd,  uncivilized, 
and  places  those  vAio  advocate  such  a  "ineUi> 
od"  in  the  hopeless  position  of  heading  down 
a  dead-end  road.  If  they  win,  and  take  us 
all  into  such  a  "n^ethod" — they  '.oee. 

Everybody  loses, 

This  is  Hitler's  philosophy  of  "Gotterdam. 
merung" — "If  I  gq,  to  devU  with  it,  fU  pull 
the  German  nation  down  with  me!" 

That  is  arrogance,  not  tolerance. 

It  la  unbelievable  Inflation  of  self. 

As  to  the  question  of  dealing  with 
these  disturbances,  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  sentiment  expressed 
In  an  editorial  written  by  David  Law- 
rence which  apDears  in  the  December  4 
edition  of  U.S.  News  tt  World  Report. 

The  time  is  long  past  for  courageous 
leadership  in  tli^  area  of  our  national 
life  and  I  urge]  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  Qeneral  to  come  forward  and 
assure  the  American  people  that  posi- 
tive action  will  be  taken  to  reverse  this 
distressing  trend  toward  a  collapse  of 
authority  in  all  j  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  11  would  hope  that  the 
text  of  these  tfro  editorials  might  be 
IncJluded  In  the  forking  papers  of  a  con- 
fejence  now  underway  in  South  Caro- 
lina Involving  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 


He  has  a  lot  oT  company  In  people  who  are  King  and  hla  followers  as  they  are  al- 
beginning  to  dislike  the  direction  which  legedly  making '  plana  for  a  series  of 
some  folks  are  Uking  .  .  .  folk  lUce  himself     "nonviolent"  demonstrations  to  be  held 


direction   which 
folk  lUce  himself 
and  the  expelled  students. 

These  are  the  folks  who  say  that  they  want 
things  done  th^lr  way,  and  then  if  this  Is 
not  done  by  theidemocratlc  process,  or  by  the 
institutions  for  reaching  such  decisions 
within  the  democracy,  sadly  report  that  they 
have  been  given  "no  alternative"  but  vio- 
lence or  to  tr^  to  enforce  their  views  by 
physical  action  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Thli  la  a  wlefd  and  completely  unreason 
able  point  of  v^w.  In  that  It  presumes  the 
absurd. 


next  spring  in  a  number  of  American 
cities.  Including  Washington,  D.C.,  as 
their  main  points  of  Interest. 

I  include  the  ^torlal  from  US.  News 
ft  World  ReporK  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks: 

It's  Time  fob  CotniACEOtrs  Leadership 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

It's  time  to  stop  passing  the  buck  between 
the  federal  and  the  State  governments. 
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Xt^  time  to  twe  the  police  power  of  tlM 
Mticn  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  land. 

>It's  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  riots,  "desn- 
gostratlons"  and  vlolenoe  which  are  plung- 
ing us  into  anarchy. 

It's  time  to  abandon  the  excuses  and  polit- 
ical alibis  which  argue  that  the  outbtirsts  of 
]ootlng,  arson  and  vandalism  in  the  cities  are 
tfoe  to  lack  of  education  or  condltloDs  at 
poverty. 

We  have  had  poverty  for  many  decades.  We 
have  long  had  inadequate  educational  facil- 
ities for  a  growing  population.  But,  oetensl- 
Uy  to  achieve  reforms,  irresponsible  groups 
hsve  adopted  a  guerriUa  type  of  tactic — a  re- 
bellion wblch  never  would  have  gone  un- 
ebecked  if  it  were  not  for  the  indifference  of 
oar  law-enforcement  authorities. 

It's  not  merely  that  the  streets  of  the  cities 
■n  unsafe  because  at  the  t>oldness  of  the 
criminal  elements,  but  that  disorders  are 
dsUberstely  planned  in  the  name  of  poUUcal 
■xpresslon  and  freedom  of  speech. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  Is  primarily  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  States.  But  while  racial  problems 
have  always  existed  in  some  areas,  they  now 
•re  being  intenslfled  and  exploited  <»i  a  na- 
tional basis. 

Presidents  In  the  past  have  not  been  timid 
•bout  using  federal  powers  to  prevent  the 
Imakdown  of  either  ocxnmunlcations  or 
tnnsportation.  They  have  not  hesitated  to 
•KlBt  local  governments  in  preserving  order. 

But  today  we  And  the  President  confronted 
with  a  collapse  of  authority  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

Congress  within  the  last  few  years  has 
passed  a  law,  under  the  "interstate  com- 
merce" clause  of  the  OonstltutloQ,  Invoking 
federal  authority  against  a  restaurant  owner 
who  asserts  his  right  to  choose  whichever 
easterners  he  pleases.  He  now  can  be  pun- 
ished for  interfering  with  "Interstate  com- 
merce." 

The  Federal  Government,  cm  the  other 
hand,  Is  not  using  this  power  to  regulate 
"Interstate  commerce"  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  people  against  violence. 

Disturbances  are  rampant.  Property  dam- 
•ge  amounting  to  millions  of  doUars  has 
been  In&lcted  and  many  lives  have  been  lost 
in  riots  which  were  plotted  outside  as  well  as 
inside  the  State  where  the  "demonstrations" 
occurred.  National  organizations  were  be- 
hind several  of  these  tragic  episodes.  "Target 
cities"  were  announced  in  the  press  long 
before  the  disturbances  broke  out.  More 
than  100  cities  have  Iseen  the  victims  of  In- 
surrection. Defiance  of  authority  is  com- 
mon on  college  campuses. 

It  Is,  of  course,  insisted  that  all  this  comes 
under  the  head  of  "freedom  of  speech."  But 
there's  a  difference  between  speech-making 
in  arenas  or  auditoriums  or  other  meeting 
places  and  the  use  of  the  city  streets  to 
champion  a  cause  while  actually  stirring  up 
trouble. 

It's  easy  enough  to  qulbMe  about  the 
Ilmito  of  the  federal  authority  and  to  say 
that  responsibility  for  maintenance  at  order 
Is  Just  a  local  affair.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
r^ed  that,  while  the  Constitution  grants 
freedom  of  speech,  this  does  not  take  away 
the  power  of  government  to  punish  trespass 
on  private  property  and  acts  of  violence. 

Why,  therefore,  doesn't  the  Department  of 
Justice  enforce  these  principles?  It  has 
gathered  plenty  of  evidence  of  instigated 
disorders,  and  some  of  thi«  Is  now  being 
revealed  in  testimony  before  congressional 
committees.  Why  aren't  the  wganizatlons 
'rtilch  fomented  the  various  "demonstra- 
tions" exposed  to  pubUc  view  and  brought 
to  court  to  answer  for  the  lawlessness  they 
rave  created  by  their  conspiracies? 

Is  mobocracy  in  America  to  take  the  place 
of  democracy?  Shall  we  condone  Injuries  to 
innocent  people  Just  because  reforms  to  help 
the  poor  or  the  uneducated  haven't  yet  been 
fully  achieved} 


Hm  OoBstttuttoti.  m  stated  tn  tta  Pr»- 
amble,  was  eetahltohert  to  Insure  domestle 
tranquiiuty.'*  Also,  tbe  Fmb  Amendment 
declares  that  no  peraon  **aball  be  deprived  ot 
Ufe,  liberty,  or  proper^,  wltaiout  due  proccea 
of  law."  What  further  deOnitton  o<  federal 
authority  to  deal  wltti  crime  la  needed? 

When  will  the  President  and  the  Congreaa 
earry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution 
which  the  members  of  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  our  Oovemment 
have  taken  an  oath  to  preserve,  defend  and 
support? 

The  American  people  want  the  anarchy 
ended.  Tlie  Federal  Oovemment  and  the 
States  must  act  ^together.  It's  no  longer 
merely  a  local  problem  when  even  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secretary  of  State  have  had  to 
avoid  addreealng  some  meetings  in  peraon 
because  of  a  fear  that  "demonstrations" 
might  interfere  with  their  freedom  to  speak 
without  Interruption.  Is  this  free  America? 

It's  time  for  coinageous  leadership. 


A  GMTespoDdeot't  View  on  tbe  Yietaam 
War 


RXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNET 

or   IfXaBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  30,  1967 

Mr.  DENNET?.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  montti 
in  an  address  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Bob  Con- 
sidlne,  the  Hearst  sjmdicated  columnist 
and  radio-TV  news  commentator  gave 
what  I  consider  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  Vietnam  situation.  The  occasion  was 
a  homecoming  banquet  given  in  honor  of 
the  new  American  Legion  National  Com- 
mander William  E.  Galbralth.  who  I  am 
proud  to  claim  as  a  constituent. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I  strongly   recommend 
that   my   colleagues   read   the   remaiics 
given  by  Mr.  Considine: 
Addrsss  bt  Bob  Considinx,  Hearst  Stndi- 
CATXD  Columnist  and  Radio-TV  Nrws  Com- 
mentator.  AT  THE  Homecoming  BANQurr 
Honoring  the  American  Legion  Nationai, 
Commander,  William  E.  Galbraitr,  Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

Thank  you  V.  J.  I  wrote  a  piece  here  about 
a  year  ago.  It  started  out — ^Ah,  to  be  In 
Nebraska  again  now  that  Indian  Summer  la 
here.  The  Omaha  World  Herald  gave  It  a 
wonderful  Ulustration,  put  it  on  the  front 
page.  Illustrated  it  with  a  plate  of  steaks. 
It's  the  first  time  a  steak  ever  made  the 
front  page.  After  all  these  years  of  praise  of 
the  Nebraska  steak,  I  finally  got  it  recog- 
nized. I  have  no  other  claim  of  fame,  but 
it's  trite  I  suppose  and  a  cliche  to  say  It's 
wonderful  to  be  here,  but  It  really  is. 

It  gave  me  a  feeling  of  being  at  home  be- 
ing a  part  of  this  tonight,  looking  at  Jim 
O'Nell.  my  old  pal  from  New  Tork.  I'm  glad 
Miss  Anderson  finally  got  around  to  Eastslde 
Westslde,  Jim.  but  I  was  giving  her  the 
whammle.  Don  Johnson,  a  former  Com- 
mander, I  didn't  know  Don  was  from  over 
in  Iowa,  West  Branch.  I  went  to  West  Branch 
on  Herbert  Hoover's  birthday. 

It  was  a  wonderful  day  really.  He  was  kind 
enough  .to  Invite  me  to  ride  back  to  Mew 
York  with  him  In  Pat  Patterson's  plane,  an 
executive  model  convair,  and  there  this 
great  old  man  sat  with  a  blanket  around  him, 
it  was  kind  of  chilly  on  tbe  plane.  August 
10th  was  his  birthday,  and  his  aecretary  was 
reading  marvelous  letters  and  trtegrama  of 
congratulations.  Many  of  them  were  from 
former   enemies,    and   political   flgurea   who 


had  excoriated  pilloried  tbla  fin*  old  man 
from  many  a  poUtlcal  lectern,  ao  I  asked 
him.  I  said.  "Mr.  Preelrtent,  do  you  have  any 
bitterness  over  the  way  yoa  were  kicked 
around  for  16  years  or  so?"  And  be  aald.  "Vo 
I  have  no  bitterness." 

I  had  the  honor  to  sit  between  the  Oal- 
braltha,  and  walk  into  this  hall  with  them. 
Of  aU  tbe  years  that  I  have  been  around 
this  aort  of  banquet  circuit,  Tve  never  seen 
such  warmth  for  a  couple  when  you  two 
walked  in  the  room  and  threaded  your  way 
to  the  first  coiirse  here.  It  was  a  very  touch- 
ing and  very  wonderful  thing.  Marvelous  to 
have  generated  such  req>eet  Bill,  and  you 
dear. 

Bm's  fresh  back  from  Vietnam.  I  was  there 
about  a  month  ago,  and  he  knows  more 
about  It  than  I  ever  wlU.  In  reading  the 
Omaha  World  Herald  today,  I  was  Impreeaed 
with  one  thing  particularly.  In  an  lnta«a&> 
Ing  Interview  with  BiU,  BlU  menUoned  a 
word  you  seldom  hear  anymore.  I  havent 
heard  it  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  that's  the 
word  wlnnnig.  We're  winning  this  lousy  war. 
It  doesn't  seem  to  get  on  the  air,  and  it  cer- 
tainly doesn't  get  into  most  of  the  papers 
I  read.  This  Is  a  strange  cynldsm  and  aeml- 
contempt  among  many  of  my  coUeaguee  and 
foreign  correspKindents  about  this  whole  war. 

They  never  get  around  to  the  fact  that 
we're  winning.  WeYe  winning  with  the  great- 
est troops  ever  to  wear  the  uniform  of  thla 
country.  The  highest  morale  imaginable. 

They  don't  give  a  damn  about  the  card 
burning  and  the  Fulbright  speeches,  and  the 
hippies  and  the  card  burners,  and  the  pro- 
test marchers.  They're  over  there  to  do  a 
Job  and  they're  doing  it.  I  had  a  chance  to 
talk  with  General  Westmoreland,  and  some 
of  his  offlcers,  and  they  were  very  frank  in 
laying  out  the  facts  to  me,  aa  they  did  to 
BUI,  and  it's  so  conclusive  that  we  are  mak- 
ing headway. 

It's  not  encirclement  of  the  Ruhr;  It's 
not  a  march  on  Berlin;  ac  capturing  Rome, 
or  crossing  the  Rhine,  or  the  Bemagen  Bridge. 
It's  a  totally  different  kind  of  ball  game,  and 
we  have  to  look  at  It  as  If  we're  learning  the 
rules  of  a  whole  new  sport. 

We're  winning  inch  by  inch  by  Inch,  and  it 
doesn't  show  up  in  the  way  of  sensational 
new  headlines,  but  it's  progress  all  the  time. 

In  the  bombardment  of  the  North,  we  de- 
stroyed 50%  of  all  railroads  and  railroad 
trackage;  65%  of  all  theb-  ability  to  repair 
busted  railroad  equipment.  We've  destroyed 
6,000  trucks  and  5,000  ships. 

The  nmted  States  Navy  has  put  an  em- 
bargo, put  a  blockade  around  South  Vietnam 
that  absolutely  prohibits  their  running  any- 
more ammunition  in  there.  Our  men  in  the 
Central  Lowlands  and  In  the  Highlands  have 
done  such  a  Job  on  the  Viet  Cong  that  many 
units  of  Viet  Cong  m  the  hills  are  facing 
starvation.  They  have  had  to  buy  their  rice 
from  wicked  Chinese  rice  merchants  in  Cam- 
bodia with  most  uncertain  deUvertes. 

Recruitment  of  the  Viet  Cong  have  fallen 
to  3,000  a  month  from  7,600.  Infiltration  from 
the  North  Is  about  the  same.  We're  killing 
about  13,000  of  the  enemy  every  month.  Aa 
of  August  31st  there  have  been  2a,0O0  defec- 
tions. We're  winning,  and  we  somehow  can't 
seem  to  get  it  in  the  paper. 

I  think  President  Elsenhower  said  some- 
thing yesterday,  on  the  eve  of  his  birthday, 
and  that  is  that  thece  are  so  many  damn 
experts  second  guessing  this  war  If  Red 
Schoendiest  had  that  many  backseat  drivers 
he  would  have  lost  4-0  to  the  Red  Sox.  Every- 
body's an  expert  In  this  damn  war.  Everybody 
knows  more  about  it  than  Bill  Westmoreland, 
and  he's  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  our 
time.  He's  one  of  the  best  Generals  I've  met 
since  MacArthur. 

I  think  we've  been  unkind  to  the  South 
Vietnamese.  I  think  the  average  American 
figures  these  are  a  bunch  of  no  good  Jerka, 
who  won't  fight,  who  run.  Aa  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  dam  good  soldiers.  They're  still 
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losing  more  people  than  ire  «re,  and  Ood 
knows  tliAt's  tough.  They,  don't  have  the 
equipment  m  good;  they  don't  have  leader- 
ship as  good  as  ours;  they  dant  have- our 
one  year  serrloa  rule;  tixej  dent  have  our 
five  days  rest  and  relaxatton  In  some  ot  tbe 
gayer  c^ltals  ot  that  part  of  the  world;  and. 
they  have  about  one-tenth  ot  the  salary  ot 
our  people.  They  have  been  at  war  since  they 
were  bom,  most  of  them,  and  yet  they  get 
In  there  and  fight  and  they  die.  They're  not 
dying  for  nothing,  they're  dying  for  their 
liberty.  TbeyVe  dying  to  be  free.  If  we 
pulled  out  of  there  we  would  say  to  40  na- 
tions of  the  world,  with  whom  we  have 
mutual  defeoM  pacts,  we're  your  pals  until 
you  get  in  trouble,  and  then  we  are  going  to 
quit  on  you.  If  we  ptilled  out  of  there,  we'd 
spit  on  the  grarea  of  13,000  dead  Americans 
who  fought  there  and  believed  In  what  they 
were  fighting  for. 

It's  a  difficult,  tedious  and  treacherous  type 
at  war.  Tliere's  no  thought  of  piilling  out, 
of  course.  There's  no  thought  of  dropping 
the  big  bomb.  It's  not  a  war  that  could  be 
won  with  the  dropping  ot  an  H-bomb,  or  a 
hundred  H-bombs.  We  oould  dig  a  big  hole 
and  we  could  make  a  lake  out  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  yet  the  trouble  would  exist. 
The  trouble  would  remain,  it  would  seep 
around  the  edges  of  the  lake.  It  would  start 
once  more  for  that  rich  rice  bowl  which  the 
Communists  are  out  to  get. 

I  think  we  should  give  the  newly  elected 
Preeldent  and  Vice  President  of  South 
Vietnam  a  lltUe  time.  We  give  our  own 
Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  a  little  time 
to  feel  their  way  and  get  along.  But,  to  say 
that  the  dectlons  were  crooked,  per  se,  la  a 
terrible  tiling  to  say.  It's  a  terrible  responsi- 
bility to  take  upon  ourselves  as  so  many  of 
our  editorialists  did. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  my  Senator  In 
New  York,  said  this  U  going  to  be  crooked. 
This  was  two  weeks  before  It  happened.  My' 
other  Senator,  Senator  Jake  Javlts,  said  let's 
hold  It  off  for  a  month  to  see  that  it's  honest, 
or  something  like  that. 

I  saw,  naturally  I  dldnt  see  aU  of  It.  but  I 
was  there  during  the  time  of  the  election, 
and  It  looked  like  any  election  that  we've 
ever  gone  through.  Except,  perhaps,  the  vot- 
ers were  a  bit  braver  than  even  we.  In  order 
to  vote  In  South  Vietnam  this  past  Septem- 
ber 3rd.  a  man  had  to  take  a  chance  on  his 
life;  that  of  his  wife  and  his  children.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  hamlets  and  the  smaller 
cities.  They  were  distinctly  told  by  the  Viet 
Cking  that  If  they  voted  they  had  better  not 
come  back  from  the  polls  because  there 
might  not  be  a  house  or  a  family  when  they 
got  back. 

And  yet,  83%  of  the  people  of  the  eligible 
voters  turned  out  and  voted.  A  lot  of  guts, 
and  so  many  of  us  said  tt  was  going  to  be 
crooked. 

I  hope  that  there's  acme  way  when  this 
thing  la  over,  assuming  that  It  wUl  be  over, 
that  the  whole  world,  pcurtlcularly  the  Occn- 
munlst  world.  wlU  Icnow  that  we've  won. 

We  lost  35,000  men  In  Korea;  100,000 
casualties;  much  treasure,  and  we  wound  up 
at  the  38th  Parallel.  Exactly  where  the  wtfole 
thing  had  started. 

I  was  thwe  last  December,  and  the  arro- 
gance, the  hatred,  and  the  manner  and  pos- 
ture of  the  North  Koreans  gives  every  indi- 
cation that  they  won.  They  held  the  heavy 
weight  champion  of  the  world  to  a  draw. 
And,  that's  a  victory  In  the  Asiatic's  eye. 

They  gooeestepped  the  Honor  Guard  there 
at  Panmunjom.  Oooaeatep  occaslonaUy  up 
to  the  little  shack  where  we  have  our  month- 
ly meetings,  and  spit  on  the  window  panes. 
Like  crazy  kids,  and  then  gooeest^  away 
with  big  smUes.  They  held  the  United  States, 
the  great  white  father,  to  a  draw. 

There  was  never  any  oonfuston  in  the 
minds  ot  the  Germans,  the  Italians,  or  the 
Japanese  that  we  won.  I  hope  there  Isnt  in 
the  minda  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Living  in  New  York  I  hear  probably  more 
the  antlfeellng,  the  antiwar  feeling,  damn 


the  policy  feriing.  than  p— **tirt  aama  og  yon 
an  irtio  Uto  ii  taate  ana.  w  •  pte—uit  and 
an  Uupliatlad  to  ba  with  people  wbo  believe 
we  have  aamsi  pwrpose  In  Ufa.  That  we  an  aa 
good  aa  our  word;  urn  good  aa  oar  pacta,  and 
have  the  ooorace  and  charity  to  reach  oat  oar 
strong  hand  fo  bmtp  a  weak  aUy.  rv«  been 
Uving  on  smog  for  a  long  time  In  New  Tcrk— 
tfa  lUee  to  breath  the  fresh  fne  air  of 
Americanism. 

Congratulations  Bill  and  God  BleasI 


November  30,  1967 


Native  Ku^ui  Nortmres  Political  Roots 
in  Ariiona 


EXTElf  SION  OF  REMARKS 
o* 

HON.iCHESTER  L  MIZE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursd  ly.  November  30,  1967 

Mr.  MIZE,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  section 
of  Kansas,  ^  e  hold  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  the  Honorable  John  Rhodes, 
in  as  high  esteem  a.s  do  his  own  constit- 
uents. An  article  in  the  Wichita,  Kans., 
Eagle-and-Heacon  for  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 26,  tells  Dfhy. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  this  aiticle  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record :         I 

Native   Kanssn   Nubtttbxs   Pouticai,   Roots 
I     IN  AaizoNa 

WASHmcToit. — The  young  ROTO  lieutenant 
from  the  Middle  West  had  just  graduated 
from  Harvard  Law  School  and  was  assigned 
to  an  air  basa  In  the  Arizona  desert. 

John  J.  Rhodes,  a  native  of  Council  Grove, 
Kans.,  had  high  hopes  it  would  be  a  tempo- 
rary assignment  and  a  stepping  stone  to 
overseas  servls 

The  asslgnrient  to  Williams  Air  Force  Base, 
about  27  mlfes  from  Phoenix,  lasted  four 
years  and  nine  months.  And  the  move  to 
Arizona  proved  to  be  a  permanent  one  for  the 
young  lieutenunt,  now  Rep.  John  J.  Rhodes, 
a  Republican  who  has  represented  Arizona's 
1st  Congressi(»ial  District  since  1953. 

Rhodes,  wl^ose  short-cropped  hair  helps 
him  to  look  niuch  younger  than  his  51  years, 
is  dean  of  Arizona's  three-man  delegation  in 
the  House.  He!  has  climbed  in  the  party  hier- 
archy and  no*  is  considered  one  of  the  top 
OOP  leaders  lb  the  90th  Congress. 

Prom  his  spot  as  chalrmana  of  the  Influ- 
ential 28-man  Republican  Policy  Committee, 
Rhodes  Is  Instrumental  In  shaping  official  Re- 
publican poilOT  poeltlons  on  various  legisla- 
tion. His  grovi),  in  effect,  la  the  voice  of  the 
Republican  congressional  delegation. 

The  Kansas  native,  who  now  Uvea  in  Mesa, 
a  suburb  of  phoenix,  meets  at  least  three 
times  a  week  with  Rep.  Oerald  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, minority  leader,  and  Rep.  Leslie  Arends 
of  Illinois,  Republican  whip,  to  discuss  party 
positions.  In  addition,  his  committee,  which 
includes  Arends  and  Rep.  William  Springer 
of  Illinois,  mepts  once  a  week. 

"The  secret  la  to  gain  a  consensus  and  then 
try  to  articiilajte  it,"  explained  Rhodes  In  an 
interview.  "Occassionally,  the  conunlttee 
•doesn't  stgree  With  the  leadership  on  a  partic- 
ular issue,  and  then  we  don't  Issue  a  poaition 
paper  at  all.     | 

Rhodes  was  ielected  chairman  of  the  Policy 
Committee  In  1966. 
He  was  vice  chairman  of  the  policy  group 


When  Rhodes  made  his  first  attempt  at  pub. 
Ue  offloe  and  w»s  defeated  in  his  quest  tor 
ArlBona  »ttom<|f  generaL 

During  that  c^paign,  Goldwater  was  cam- 
paign manager  for  Howard  Pyle,  who  wu 
elected  governor  and  was  the  only  Republican 
to  win  a  state  poet  that  year. 

Two  years  laljer,  Rhodes  ran  for  Congrea 
and  Goldwater  i|an  for  the  Senate.  Both  wert 
elected. 

Their  philosophies  are  similar,  said  Rhodes 
"We're  both  devoted  to  the  free  enterprlae 
system  and  feet  the  government  should  do 
only  what  people  can't  do  for  themselves," 
he  said. 

While  the  work  on  the  Policy  Committee 
takes  much  of  his  time,  Rhodes  spends  about 
two-thirds  of  his  time  during  the  first  six 
months  of  each  session  on  work  connected 
with  his  spot  oh  the  prestigious  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

He  is  the  sixth-ranking  Republican,  among 
21,  on  the  committee  and  Is  the  ranking  Be- 
publican  member  of  the  Public  Works  sub- 
committee. I 

Rhodes  loves  Arizona  as  though  he  were  s 
native.  He  brought  his  high  school  sweet- 
heart, the  former  Mary  Elizabeth  Harvey, 
there  after  they  were  married  In  1942.  Al- 
though he  sought  overseas  assignments  dur- 
ing the  war,  he  remained  at  Williams  Air  Base 
and  was  dlschatged  aa  a  lieutenant  colonel 
In  1946.  Later  he  was  a  colonel  in  the  Ari- 
zona National  Guard. 

He  passed  the  Arizona  bar  examination 
while  in  the  Air  Force  and  on  his  release  set 
up  a  general  la^  practice  In  Mesa,  which  be 
maintained  \intil  his  election  to  Congress. 

The  Rhodes  l^ave  four  children.  Two  are 
students  at  the  |  University  of  Arizona. 

Rhodes  got  hit  first  taste  of  politics  when, 
as  a  student  at  JKansas  State  University,  he 
managed  his  father's  campaign  for  state 
treas\irer.  His  fether.  the  late  J.  J.  Rhodes, 
served  two  terms  as  state  treasurer  under 
Gov.  Alf  LandoQ,  who  later  ran  for  president 

Rhodes  deniee  having  ambitions  outside 
the  House.  He  scoffs  at  talk  of  his  being  nom- 
inated for  vice  president  and  he  says  there 
win  be  no  openl^^gs  In  the  Senate  after  Oold- 
water  Is  elected  In  1968.  The  state's  other 
senator.  Sen.  Pa^  Fannin,  is  a  Republican. 


Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  FjHILUP  BURTON 

cr  CAuroama 
IN  THE  HOUa  B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  29. 1967 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  mipute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  durlr^  the  closing  minutes  of 
the  consideration  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967,  the  proceedings 
of  the  other  body  will  Indicate  that  the 
Governor  of  California  urged,  and  with- 
out debate  tnere  was  accepted,  an 
amendment  io  the  social  security 
amendment  that,  if  adopted  in  the  con- 
ference, will  ifesult  in  400,000  Califor- 
nians  who  are  aged,  blind,  or  crippled 
not  receiving  \1   penny  of  Increase  « 


Sf  WUcoM*in'*'^'°^  "°'*"  ^^'  ^°^  ^''™**     *  '■«^*  O'  ^^  **^i°"  0'  *»^  ^'^"^^'^ 

with  reference!  to  improvements  in  tbe 


Rhodes  was  Barry  Goldwater's  representa- 
tive on  the  platform  committee  during  the 
1966  Republi<)an  convention,  which  nomi- 
nated Ooldwa^r  for  the  presidency.  He  and 
Goldwater  ha4e  been  good  friends  since  1960, 


social  security  bill. 

This  action  >f  the  Oovemor  of  Cali- 
fornia is  unconscionable.  He  Is  maUng 
an  effort  to  tob   California's  neediest 
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citizens  in  some  lamentable  effort  to 
teef  up  the  California  State  treasury. 

I  would  h(H>e  that  the  conferees  on 
this  side  would  reject  this  amendment. 
B  Is  an  amendment  that  applies 
uniquely  and  exclusively  to  the  State  of 
California,  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  not  permit  the. aged,  the  blind, 
and  the  crippled  of  our  State  to  be 
denied  the  pittance  of  an  increase  that 
Is  proposed  In  the  bill  because  of  the 
fiscal  needs  of  the  Republican  Oovemor 
of  our  State. 


Mall  StiU  Cheap  at  New  Price 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  Krw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  DUUSES,  Mr.  Speaker,  pending 
legislation  to  adjust  postal  rates  has 
Ivought  vivid  recollections  of  earlier 
days  of  rural  free  delivery — RFD — to  col- 
umnist Ralph  McGill. 

niere  is  romance,  no  doubt,  in  much  of 
today's  mall — 

Said  Mr.  Mcaill. 

But  to  a  boy  In  the  country  years  ago, 
the  RFD  mall  was  excitement,  recreation 
and  romance. 

With  permission,  I  Include  the  article 
by  Mr.  McGill  as  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Evening  Star  on  November 
28: 

(By  Ralph  McOUl) 

The  Senate  soon  will  enact  a  bUl  that  wUl 
set  the  cost  of  an  air  mail  stamp  at  10^  and 
a  regular  letter  stamp  at  6«.  This  will  be  a 
ridiculously  cheap  price  if  one  considers  all 
that  goes  into  the  transportation  of  mail 
and  tbe  many  bands  which  touch  It,  directly 
or  Indirectly.  Soon  aU  mail  will  go  by  air. 

"rhere  Is  romance,  no  doubt,  in  much  ot 
todays  mall.  But  to  a  boy  In  the  country 
years  sgo,  tbe  RFD  maU  was  excitement, 
recreation  and  roooance. 

There  was  the  weather-stained  old  white 
oak  post  and  the  metal  box,  dulled  with  rain 
and  winter  sleets,  where  a  boy  waited. 

In  summer,  honeysuckle  grew  about  the 
post  and  bees  hunted  honey  from  the  blos- 
soms. You  could  put  a  cheek  against  the 
box,  or  your  forehead,  and  it  wolud  be  a 
cool,  clean  feeling.  Tou  remember  ite  cool- 
neai,  seeing  it  In  winter  with  snow  covering 
one  side  ot  it,  or  Ice  froaen  on  the  leafless 
vines. 

The  mall  came  late  in  tbe  afternoon.  In 
winter  this  was  always  that  mysterious  time 
of  day  when  the  light  seemed  to  be  waiting, 
standing  at  the  door  of  night,  leaving  a  glow 
that  was  not  yet  duak. 

Par  down  the  road,  in  this  light,  the  mall- 
nan  was  coming.  He  and  his  horse  and  buggy 
were  a  dark,  moving  mass  that  slowly  took  on 
Idenuty  and  became  horse,  man  and  vehicle. 
As  It  came  on  one  could  see  the  mud  rope  off 
the  wheels  and  hear  the  gritty,  light  grinding 
toimd  of  the  wheels  in  the  ruts. 

In  summer  It  was  different.  Then  you  could 
run  toward  that  dark  mass  far  down  the 
»>ad.  see  it  separate  itself  into  its  parts  of 
man  and  buggy  and  horse.  It  waa  poaelUe 
to  ride  back  to  the  maUboz.  with  one's  feet 
hy  the  old  saddlebegs  that  dated  to  the  time 
the  maU  was  deUvered  from  horseback. 

Always  there  waa  the  agony  ot  waiting 
and  of  doubt. 


Would  there  be  any  mall  for  the  houee  In 
that  mysterious  and  exciting  collection  at  let- 
ters, magazines  and  newapapera  In  saddle- 
begs? 
Every  week,  of  course,  on  a  weU  known  day. 
"Qrit"  came.  Its  ads  were  more  exciting  then 
than  a  baaaar  In  some  town  In  tbe  Orient 
was  to  be  years  later.  There  were  opportu- 
nities to  get  a  magic  lantern,  a  camera,  a 
spyglass — aU  wonders.  AU  things  one  nor- 
maUy  would  ask  for  If  given  Alladln's  lamp 
to  rub  and  wish.  When  the  magic  lantern 
came  it  smeiled  loudly  of  Its  alcohol  lamp 
and  the  heat  of  it  made  the  paint  give  off 
an  acrid  hot  smell  that  would  remain  In 
the  memory  forever.  Ita  glass  slidei  and 
painted  figures  thrown  on  a  screen  were  more 
magic  than  the  present  wonders  of  HoUywood 
or  television.  The  magic  lantern  was  weU 
named. 

"Orlt"  came.  But  would  there  be  any  mailT 
Would  the  far-off  axmt  write  from  Texas? 
Had  the  baby  lived  or  died7  What  was  the 
news?  The  letters  would  be  opened  and  read 
in  the  kitchen  in  winter,  on  the  front  porch 
In  summer,  so  that  news  always  seemed  to 
be  associated  with  tbe  smell  of  bread  and 
cooking  vegetables  or  with  warm  sun  and 
the  smeU  of  green  vines  and  the  fields. 

The  mall — the  rural  free  delivery — the 
RFD — the  mailman — ^before  telephone  and 
radio,  were  the  great  Unk  with  the  world.  It 
brought  the  news.  It  brought  news  of  aunta 
and  uncles  and  cousins.  It  brought  good  news 
and  bad  news.  In  summer  when  the  maU- 
man  had  passed  and  gone  you  could  see  men 
and  women  standing  by  their  boves  reading 
their  weekly  papers,  getting  the  news.  In 
winter  they  hurried  in  by  tbe  kitchen  stove 
to  read  the  news  from  paper  or  from  letter. 

And  later,  at  the  crossroads  store,  or  a 
neighbor's,  there  would  be  talk  of  what  had 
come  In  the  mall.  The  world  came  to  tbB 
back  rural  farms  in  an  old  buggy.  It  waa  not 
deUvered  to  the  door  In  the  morning  and 
afternoon  newspaper.  It  did  not  leap  out  at 
one  every  hour  on  the  hour,  from  a  radio 
box.  Ncr  did  It  come  to  one  from  the  lips  of 
some  man  or  woman  speaking  learnedly  or 
with  a  frentlc  frenzy  from  a  television  screen. 

There  la  stlU  anticipation  in  mall  .  .  .  and 
sometimes  Joy  and  sorrow.  It  Is  not  like 
RPD.  But  it  will  atill  be  cheap  at  the  new 
price. 


Fifteenth  Annual  Gmttmas  Greens 
EzUbition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  viaotmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  DOWNINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
vent of  our  holiday  season  is  being  beau- 
tifully portrayed  at  the  Botanic  Gardens 
this  week  in  the  IStli  annual  Christmas 
greens  exhibition  which  Is  presented  as  a 
gift  to  the  city  of  Washington  from  the 
more  than  130  federated  garden  clubs 
and  plant  societies  In  the  metropolitan 
area.  The  handsome  and  striking  dis- 
plays which  line  the  hallways  and  exhi- 
bition rooms  reiH'esait  tbe  efforts  of 
more  than  5,000  dedicated  citizens  of  the 
greater  Washington  area. 

Mrs.  Clyde  E.  Romlg,  presldoit  of  the 
National  Capital  Area  Federation  of 
Garden  Clubs  and  a  member  of  the  First 
Lady's  Committee  for  a  More  Beautiful 
Capital,  appropriately  set  tbe  theme  for 
the  1967  exhibition  as  "Christmas  In  Our 
Capital." 


This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  every- 
one who  has  the  occasion  to  live,  work, 
or  visit  on  Capitol  Hill  to  enjoy  the  rare 
beauty  which  Is  shown  in  a  ocdlectlve 
array  of  wreaths  and  swags  along  with 
arrangements  for  hearths,  mantels,  al- 
tars, and  tables. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  very  young 
are  replicas  of  store  window  displays. 
There  are  even  special  Christmas  ar- 
rangements which  the  blind  may  touch, 
smell,  taste,  and  hear.  Tbe  scenes  cap- 
ture the  beauty  of  many  traditional 
Washington  locales. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  the  women 
who'  continue  year  after  year  to  bring 
this  spirit  of  Christmas  to  us  In  such  a 
beautiful  fashion,  and  I  urge  everyone 
to  imbibe  of  this  spirit  this  week. 

The  exhibition  will  be  open  through 
December  3,  with  viewing  hours  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  from  9  ajn.  to  9  pjn., 
and  on  Sunday  from  9  aju.  to  3:45  pjn. 
It  is  a  most  pleasant  way  to  start  the 
Christmas  season.  c 


The  SOdi  Anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
RcvolntieB 


EXTENSION  OP  REliCARKS 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  ttzw  JBtsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVXS 

Thursday.  November  30,  1967 

Mr.   HEUSTOSKL  Mr.  Speaker,   ttie 

U.S.S.R.,  on  Nov«nber  7,  celebrated  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  revo- 
lution, which  seized  control  of  the  demo- 
cratic government  to  establish  a  Com- 
munist brand  of  government. 

This  brand  of  government  gave  the 
Russians  50  ytars  of  religious  persecu- 
tion and  denial  of  private  rights,  free 
initiative,  and  freedom  of  labor.  Tlieae 
imst  50  years  of  Communist  rule  brought 
shortages  of  food,  clothing,  bousing;  50 
years  of  torture,  suffering  and  death  in 
prisons  and  concoitration  camps  for 
millions  of  citizens.  For  the  past  50  years 
the  Russians  have  lived  under  a  gang 
of  godless  self-styled  rulers,  who  estab- 
lished a  Communist  dictatorship  against 
the  will  of  the  people. 

In  connection  with  this  anniversary, 
the  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions has  Issued  a  declaration  which  was 
adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  plenary 
assembly  held  In  New  York  on  November 
4.  1967. 

Mr.  l^ieaker,  because  of  our  ccmtinued 
battle  against  communism,  I  feel  that 
my  colleagues  should  have  the  boieflt 
of  the  gist  of  the  European  captive  na- 
tions resolution,  and  I  Include  It  as  part 
of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 
Dkcuulation  bt  trs  AsmcBLT  or  Captivi 

EtnopBAM  NanoNS,  on  tsi  SOth  AnNnm- 

saar     or    tbx     Boukxtix     RavoLunoar. 

ASOPTB)   AT   THZ   lIZRDra   OT  TRX    PUMAaT 

AaaxMBLT   Hsxj>   xw  Hkw   Toax  Cxrr   oar 

NovmBB  4.  1987 

X 

On  November  T,  1917,  a  small  gitnip  of 
Bolsheviks  under  liUiln  and  TtotSky  aeliad 
eontrol  of  the  Ruastaa  State  fnm  ttie  demo- 
cratic Provisional  Oovemment  sat  vp  alght 
months  aarUer.  Ilila  ervent  aet  into  mottom 
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forces  which  have  shaken  tlu  world  and  kapi 
It  In  turmoil  to  thU  day.  The  Bolsbsvlk  Ber- 
olutlon  provided  a  baa«  ot  operaUona  ^or 
spreading  an  Ideology,  whlob  la  the  "«"'»«»l 
creed  of  oppressive  regimes  mUng  over  one- 
third  of  the  world's  populatlMi. 

In  RuBsla,  before  Lenlnli  death  In  1934,  tba 
"dlcUtoiahlp  of  the  proletariat"  bad  evolved 
Into  a  dictatorship  of  the  Conununlst  Party 
leadership.  Non-Conununlst  parties  were 
suppressed  and  any  opposition  to  the  Psrty 
line  became  a  punishable  offense.  The  same 
pattern,  has  since  been  a{^Ued  In  any  state 
or  terrlt<H7  that  has  fallen  under  Communist 
domination,  where  small  mlnorltlee  Imposed 
by  force  came  to  poww.  The  Communists 
enforced  Russian  supremacy  over  the^on 
Russian  nationalities  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
llie  attempts  of  peoples  long  enslaved  by 
Tharlst  Russia  to  attain  freedom  and  work 
out  their  own  destiny  were  mercilessly 
crushed. 

The  Soviet-Nazi  Pact  of  1S39  pav&  the 
way  for  Hitler's  attack  on  Poland  which 
started  the  Second  World  War.  The  Pact  ex- 
tended Soviet  Influence  to  the  Baltic  States, 
and  the  X7SSR  promptly  availed  Itself  of  this 
new  latitude  In  1940  by  forcibly  annexing 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Uthuanla.  Soviet  Com- 
munist imperialism  was  on  tbe  march  and 
made  a  thrust  Into  Bast-CeBtial  Kurope. 

The  Soviet  Union  emarfad  from  World 
War  n  with  Ita  aimed  forces  in  command 
of  all  tlM  stratefle  poaitto—  from  the  Bal- 
kans to  the  Elbe.  T<iwHltnrte  mmoBg  the  West- 
ern allies  and  the  prevalent  desire  to  avoid 
antagonlainc  the  Rusalana  left  the  Sovieta 
a  dear  field  for  actlan  during  the  crucial 
postwar  yean.  The  Sovieta  reoccupled  Es- 
tonia. lAtTla.  and  Uthuanla.  and  directly  or 
indirectly  foAsted  Oommuniat  regimes  on  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  Cteehoalovakla.  Hungary. 
Poland.  Rumania,  and  Saat  OMmany. 

Moreover,  tba  Sovlata  had  aanezed  terrl- 
torlea  totallnc  146.000  aqoara  mUaa  belonging 
to  Caeohoaloifakla.  Poland,  and  Bumanla,  and 
by  195S.  tb»  OoBaoMoUt  rule  had  aitended 
to  Chlita.  Tibet.  Mongolia.  maO.  North  Korea. 
North  Yletnam'a  torn  ram*  the  following 
year,  and  that  at  Cuba  alz  yeara  later. 

UntU  Una  death  ot  StaUn  In  March  1053. 
the  monolithic  aapect  ot  tlia  Oommuniat  ortatt 
was  disturbed  only  by  tbm  dafectloif  of  Yn^o- 
alavla  In  1948.  whUe  the  other  oountrtea  were 
under  strict  Sorlet  controL  Tbtn  was  oon- 
tlntMd  realatanoe  to  Soviet  rule:  guerilla 
warfare  in  tba  Baltic  Statea.  underground 
fighting  in  Poland,  workars'  strikes  and  rloU 
such  as  In  PUsan  and  Pocnan. 

It  waa  Htm  fateful  year  at  1050  which,  in 
addition  to  ghmshohaVa  da-stalinlsatlon 
speech,  also  wltneaaed  tha  PoUah  October 
and  tha  Bungarlan  BeTOIutlan  that  shook 
tbe  Ocnununlat  reglmea.  Sinoe  I960  a  number 
o<  amreUocatlva  measurea  hava  taken  place 
in  Cnmmnnlat-fVanlnated  Eastern  Europe 
under  the  pressure  of  popular  diaoontent  »t»/^ 
the  terror  at  Stalin's  day  haa  assiuned  a 
vaon  refined  form. 

These  changes,  however,  have  not  been 
substantive.  Tundantental  himian  rights  are 
violated  cr  denied.  The  people  have  no  voice 
In  government.  Freedom  of  speech  and  at 
the  preaa  is  nonexistent;  freedom  of  wocahlp 
and  conscience  severely  raatrtoted.  Ttade 
unions  protect  the  reglme'a  latereata  at  tiM 
expense  of  the  worker.  Forced  oollectlvlsa< 
tlon  haa  deprived  the  farmer  of  hla  dignity 
and  individuality. 

xz 

After  analyzing  the  reorad  of  fifty  years  of 
Commtinlam.  the  Assembly  ot  Captive  Euro- 
pean Natlooa  lays  the  Mame  and  respoost- 
bUlty  upon  the  archlteoU  and  heirs  ot  tha 
Bolshevik  revolution  for  tbe  following  con- 
ditions In  tbe  c^ttve  countries  of  East-Cen- 
tral Europe: 

1.  Terror.— iiie  Communtot  curried  oat  tai 
cold  blood  deliberately  oaloulated  deetnictlon 
not  only  ot  enemlea,  but  at  potential  oi^ 
ponenta  or  elements  unwanted  tn  tbetr  sy»- 
tem.  Tbe  Soviets  have  ^^j^ed  genocide  and 
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Intenaiva  BnaUflcatloii  in  cedar  to  change 
the  ethnic  oompoaltion  ot  annexed  terrltorlea. 
Communism  ixan  1917  to  1007  haa  been 
directly  req>oaaiUe  for  mllllona  at  deaths 
throu^  aixoed  aggressicm.  atarvatton.  mqnl- 
datlon  ot  kulaas  and  bourgeoisie,"  purges  and 
the  T«7  high  ixxtallty  ratea  In  forced  labor 
camps .  The  Communist  reglmea  spawned 
gigantic  organa  ot  survelllanoe,  pimlahment, 
censorship  and  Intimidation.  Hie  Indlvldiml 
has  no  protection  against  the  all-powerful 
and  arbitrary  police  state. 

2.  Thought  contrxtl. — ^The  Communist  re- 
gimes have  tried  to  seal  off  their  countries 
from  foreign  ptinted  matter  and  radio.  They 
parcel  out  Information  through  absolute  con- 
trol of  news  and  ideas.  Censorship  guards 
against  the  leakage  of  forbidden  ideas 
through  the  press,  books,  on  the  stage  and 

'screen  and  onltbe  air,  in  school  rooms  and 
lecture  halls.  tNever  before  in  history  has 
there  been  su<;^  a  massive  enterprise  In  shap- 
ing and  regimenting  the  thought  of  whole 
nations. 

Some  people)  have  broken  under  this  pey- 
chological  strain,  others  have  bowed  meekly 
or  paid  lip-service.  Yet,  the  overwhelming 
majority  resisted  Communist  propaganda. 
The  indoctrination  of  youth  was  a  complete 
failure.  Now  more  ttian  ever  before  in  the 
fifty  years  the  writers,  students  and  intellec- 
tuals rise  to  criticize  and  even  to  protest  the 
methods  of  the  Communist  regimes. 

3.  The  polifipal  oppression. — ^The  self-per- 
petuating buitaucratlc  oligarchies  ezerclae 
absolute  power  over  the  small  ruling  partlee 
and  through  ithem  ovw  the  rest  ot  the 
citizenry. 

Soviet  Communism  and  its  models  In  East- 
Central  Europe  have  stamped  out  free  speech, 
press,  and  asEsmbly.  "Elections"  are  limited 
to  a  single  list  of  names,  drawn  up  by  the 
Party  or  by  or^aniaatlona  under  Party  con- 
trol. The  citlz^  haa  no  semblance  of  any  role 
in  government^ln  law-making  and  decision- 
making. 

4.  Economic  Exploitation.— In  the  economic 
field,  the  OomitLunlst  reglmea  have  unswerv- 
ingly adhered,  and  still  adhere,  to  a  policy 
of  strong  preferential  treatment  of  heavy  in- 
dustry and  of  boosting  the  power  sector  of 
the  economy  at  the  expense  of  constimer 
goods  productlen.  This  policy,  coupled  with  a 
waste  of  re60uxt;es  characteristic  of  the  Cocn- 
munlBt  econraiilc  system,  haa  reetilted  In  a 
failure  to  secu^  a  proper  growth  of  the  real 
income  of  the  population. 

The  burden  On  the  peoples  of  East-Central 
Europe  Is  aggravated  by  extcK^lon  of  Illegiti- 
mate profits  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet 
Union  through  price  discrimination  in  trade, 
and  by  granting  of  credits  by  the  satellite 
regimes  for  th^  development  of  Soviet  basic 
industries.         | 

6.  The  moral  cyniciam. — ^Tlie  humanitar- 
ian principles  ht  Western  Civilization  have 
been  rejected  by  the  CommimlstB  in  their 
vain  attempt  to  reconstruct  human  nature 
In  the  pattern  pi  their  {dilloeophy  of  histori- 
cal mateHalisitL  A  deep  immoraUam  has 
marked  Communist  ethlca  from  the  start.  It 
has  turned  tl^  p>erson  into  an  Object,  a 
bloodlesa  statktlc.  Solemn  promises  and 
treaties  troddfl(i  underfoot,  fiagrant  Inter- 
ference in  the  Internal  affairs  of  sovereign 
states,  unlawf\4l  seizure  of  power — all  these 
are  part  of  a  record  tiie  protagonists  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revdiutlon  and  their  heirs  have 
added  to  the  history  of  mankind, 
m 

In  an  era  when  old-style  colonialism  haa 
been  virtually  ended.  Communist  Imperial- 
lam  has  emeitced  aa  the  largest  colonial  sys- 
tem in  existence.  There  Is  hardly  a  major 
crisis  anywhere!  from  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
Caribbean,  froin  Africa  to  the  Middle  East, 
In  which  the  e^anaionlst  ambitions  of  Mae- 
cow  are  no*  In^Ired.  ITie  Communist  drive 
for  world  domination  creates  international 
tenalon  and  k«  ipa  aUve  the  fear  of  nuclear 
war.  This  drive  has  resulted  in  tbe  division 
of  countries  an4  continents. 


When  measured  by  Ita  costs  In  life  suffer- 
ing and  moral  depravity  the  fifty  years  of 
communism  is  demonstrably  the  most  tragic 
fallxire  on  this  scale  In  ail  history. 

The  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Natiooi, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  reiterates  its  finn 
belief  that  only  complete  national  inde- 
pendence, personal,  political  and  rellgioui 
freedom  Is  the  answer  to  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  th(B  people  of  East-Central 
Europe,  who  wi4  never  accept  Communist 
domination. 

The  Ass«nbly|  therefore  condemns  the 
Communist  totalitarian  system,  which  hai 
shackled  the  nine  nations  of  Rist-Centrai 
Europte  as  a  consequence  of  Conununirt 
aggression.  | 

1.  The  Assembly  profoimdly  believes  thst 
the  restoration  6f  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence  to  Albania^  Bulgaria,  Czechoelovakls, 
Estonia,  Hungai^,  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Po. 
land,  and  Rumania,  is  a  prerequisite  fcr 
establishing  a  durable  peace  in  Europe. 

2.  This  can  bej  only  achieved  by: 

(a)  Putting  ah  end  to  Interference  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  intunal  and  ex- 
ternal affairs  of  (the  East-Central  European 
countries; 

(b)  Withdrawing  Soviet  troops  and  baset 
and  agente  froto  the  territories  of  th« 
captive  nations; 

(c)  Re-eetabU^lng  democraUe  InsUtu- 
tlons  through  fr^e  elections  of  government 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

On  tbe  occasion  of  the  SOtta  Anniversary 
Ot  the  BolsbevlH  Revolution  the  AssemUj 
of  Captive  European  Nations  pays  tribute  to 
the  everlasting  memory  ot  the  coxmtlea 
vlctima  of  Communist  tyranny:  to  tboa* 
who  f ^  before  firing  squads;  to  thoee  who 
died  in  prisons;  to  thoee  who  perished  la 
forced  labor  canips  and  to  the  victims  of 
mass  deportatio^  Tlie  Assembly  rededl- 
cates  itself  to  the  restoration  ot  lndepezul> 
ence  and  freedoqi  for  which  so  many  have 
given  their  lives  In  East-Central  Europa 
Peace  with  Juaticf  and  freedom  for  all  Evuo- 
peans  shall  prev 
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Mr.  BRASCOi  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  tbe 
most  familiar  and  beloved  groups  of  peo- 
ple In  the  Natkm  is  our  neighborhood 
letter  carrier.  Postal  Life,  the  Post  OfBce 
Department's  ^e  employee  magazine, 
saluted  all  the  Nation's  letter  carriers  re- 
cently with  an  article  about  a  typical  day 
In  the  worldng  1  Ife  of  Brooklyn  Mailman 
Barney  Corso.  Iiostal  life  could  not  have 
chosen  a  finer  community  or  a  better 
puUic  servant  fbr  its  story.  As  a  tribute 
to  the  more  than  180,000  letter  carrlen 
who  deliver  the  mall  In  more  than  6,100 
American  cities  and  towns  each  day,  I 
Insert  the  Postal  Life  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows:  | 

DooB  TO  Pooa  nr  BaooKLVN 

"It  never  rains  on  a  Brooklyn  letter  car- 
rier," Barney  Corao  said,  as  the  rain  pounded 
relentlessly  on  the  roof  of  the  Brooklyn,  NT, 
General  Poet  Oflic^.  "It  either  quits  before  w» 
leave  the  buUdlng,  or  we  walk  between  the 
drops."  I 

Then.  Just  in  ckse  the  gods  left  Brooklyn 
to  Ite  own  devlce4  he  stuffed  a  raincoat  Into 
his  mall  satchel. 
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It  was  9  o'clo6k  in  the  morning  when 
Barney  stepped  out  of  the  poet  office  and 
beaded  toward  the  Plerrepont  Street  leg  of 
IUb  mall  delivery  route.  The  rain  quit  Just 
M  be  bit  the  pavement. 

Barney  Corso's  day  had  begun  at  4:45  ajn., 
when  he  climbed  out  of  bed,  shaved,  show- 
ered and  dressed,  taking  care  not  to  awaken 
Us  wife,  Josephine,  or  his  three  daughters. 
Jeanette.  Connie  and  Lenora. 

"I'm  lucky,"  he  said.  "I  dont  have  to  get 
up  too  early.  I  live  close  in,  near  the  poet 
office.  And  I've  got  a  one-trip  route.  Some  of 
these  guys  have  multiple  trip  routes  and  live 
way  out.  They  have  to  report  at  6  ajn.  That 
means  they've  got  to  get  up  at  S  or  3:30  In 
tbe  morning  to  get  to  work  on  time." 

Barney,  a  career  letter  carrier.  Is  one  of 
America's  meet  familiar  figures.  In  Brooklyn, 
lie  and  3,600  others  like  him  render  two  and 
e  half  million  persons  tbe  unique  and  In- 
dlipenslble  service  of  hand-to-hand  com- 
Bunloatlcm.  In  0.100  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  United  States,  more  than 
180,000  letter  carriers  serve  115,000  routes, 
making  nearly  54  million  stops  each  day. 

Mall  delivery  is  perhaps  the  nation's  most 
comprehensive  personal  service.  It  Is  avail- 
able to  anyone  with  a  door  stoop  or  a  mailing 
address,  and  it  is  a  daily  pcu-t  of  the  lives  of 
eountless  mUllons  of  persons.  To  each  patron, 
mail  has  its  own  importance :  business  corre- 
spondence, a  Social  Security  check,  news  from 
hone  or  any  of  the  other  g;ood  things  that 
eome  in  tbe  mail. 

Every  day  there  are  householders  In  the 
doorways,  glancing  down  the  block,  awaiting 
the  arrival  ot  one  of  the  best  known  Indi- 
viduals In  the  neighborhood.  With  Barney 
Otffso  and  his  thousands  of  fellow  carriers 
nits  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  effl- 
dency  and  success  of  the  delivery  service. 

Barney  is  checked  tn  by  bis  supervisor, 
Barry  Ratner,  aa  he  "bite  the  clock"  at  the 
Brooklyn  General  Post  Office.  Ratner's  Im- 
mediate concern  is  how  many  carriers  are 
ont  on  sick  leave,  what  kind  of  a  carrier 
force  he  has  on  duty.  Attendance  on  this 
particular  day  is  above  normal,  and  Super- 
visor Ratner  is  happy. 

Corso  swigs  a  fast  cup  of  coffee,  then  begins 
■weeping  his  primary  case  and  the  route  10 
box  in  the  "dunderhead" — a  semi-circle  of 
metal  cases  In  which  clerks  rack  up  small 
parcels.  The  clerks  toss  the  parcels  into  open 
bins  on  one  side  of  the  dunderhead  and  the 
carriers  remove  them  through  individual 
doors  on  the  other  side. 

Within  three  hours,  Barney  has  sorted, 
cased  and  sacked  some  3.000  pieces  of  mall 
which  he  will  deliver  between  9  a.m.  and  1 :00 
pjn.  to  the  residents  of  Plerrepont  and 
willow  Streete. 

"I  have  what  they  caU  a  heavy  route." 
Barney  says.  "My  maU  coiint  wlU  run  800  to 
900  pieces  above  the  typical  Brooklyn  resi- 
dential route." 

It  has  been  said  a  letter  carrier  must  com- 
mit to  memory  0,000  separate  Items  of  In- 
formation to  serve  a  route  In  Brooklyn. 

"I  can  believe  it,"  Barney  Corso  says.  "For 
example,  at  any  given  time,  60  people  on  my 
route  will  be  away  from  the  city.  Some  of 
them  want  no  mail  while  they're  away. 
Some  want  only  first  class  mail.  Some  want 
their  first  class  mall  forwarded,  but  second 
and  third  class  delivered  to  their  homes. 
Some  are  expecting  checks  .or  other  Impor- 
tant mail  which  they  want  handled  in  a 
particular  way.  I  must  remember  aU  of  this 
while  I'm  casing  my  mail  and  when  Tm 
making  delivery." 

His  buldglng  satchel  loaded  on  a  three- 
wheeled  mall  cart  (adapted  from  the  caddy 
carts  used  on  golf  courses) .  Corso  leaves  the 
post  office,  goes  south  to  the  next  comer, 
then  turns  west  on  Plerrepont  Street. 

Barneyli  route  consists  primarily  of  mul- 
tiple-family dwellings— «ky-hl^  apartment 
buildings — along  Plerrepont  Street  and  large 
brick  row-houses  on  WiUow. 
"Most  of  my  people  are  actresses,  actors. 


writers,  professors,  WaU  Street  tfooona, 
lawyers,  bankers  and  retlreea."  he  explains. 
"Norman  Bdaller  (author  at  Tfce  Kmkad  and 
The  Dead)  is  on  my  ronto.  Arttanr  MlUer 
used  to  Uve  on  this  route,  but  he's  goa*  nam." 
The  first  stop  on  Barney's  route  is  a  med- 
ical building,  where  he  leaves  several  let- 
ters in  Individual  looby  lockboxes. 

As  be  walks  up  the  steps  at  a  next-door 
apartment  house,  an  attractive  blonde,  who 
had  just  left  the  building,  turns,  pauses,  then 
goes  back  up  the  steps  to  Join  the  mall  car- 
rier at  the  door. 

She  walte  expectantly  as  Barney  flips 
through  the  maU  for  81  Plerrepont,  and 
smiles  appreciatively  as  he  hands  her  a  letter. 
Not  a  word  Is  exchanged. 

As  Barney  leaves  the  building,  be  stops 
briefly  to  chat  with  Mrs.  Palmer  Webber, 
antique  shop  operator,  who  la  out  walking 
her  dog,  "Goldflnger." 

Ooldflnger  is  a  monster  of  a  dog,  who  looks 
as  though  he  could  tear  a  mailman's  leg  off 
with  one  bite. 

The  carrier  reaches  down  and  pats  Oold- 
finger  on  the  head  and  the  dog  wags  his  taU 
In  friendly  appreciation. 

There  are  many  dogs  on  Barney  Corso's 
route,  but  he  has  no  trouble  with  any  of 
them. 

"That's  what  I  like  about  this  neighbor- 
hood." he  said,  "the  dogs  are  quiet.  They 
never  chase  you.  Some  of  them  have  better 
manners  than  people!" 

As  be  spoke.  Mrs.  Gordon  Bradford  ap- 
proached with  her  dog.  Gray  Gordon  Mc- 
Cracken. 

"We  caU  him  Schultze,  for  short,"  Mrs. 
Bradford  said.  "He's  the  terror  of  the  neigh- 
borhood!" 

Schiiltae  looks  about  as  dangerous  as  a 
two- week-old  kitten. 

At  76  Plerrepont.  Corso  lifte  a  key  ring 
from  bis  belt,  pushes  a  doorbell  button,  then 
Inserte  a  Icey  in  the  lock  and  opens  the  door. 
"Many  of  these  apartment  buildings  are 
locked  all  the  time,"  Barney  says.  "In  sune 
cases,  the  superintendente  provide  us  with 
keys,  so  we  can  get  in  to  deUver  tbe  mail  with- 
out disturbing  the  tenante.  It's  convenient 
for  us  and  it  helps  them." 

As  the  door  to  75  Plerrepont  swings  open, 
a  cherry  feminine  voice  rings  out  from  some- 
where upstairs,  "Good  morning.  Who  is  it?" 
"Postman!"  Barney  responds,  "Registered 
letter  for  you,  Mrs.  Awad." 

Mrs.  Alice  Awad  ccanes  down  the  steps  to 
the  lobby,  where  Barney  is  depositing  maU 
in  the  various  lockboxes. 

"liooks  important."  the  carrier  says,  aa  he 
hands  Mrs.  Awad  the  registered  letter,  a 
pencil  and  a  receipt  to  sign. 

"From  my  nephew."  she  says  as  she  signs 
tbe  form. 

Philip  Dimn.  a  retired  businessman,  oomes 
out  of  bis  first  fioor  apartment  to  receive  a 
batch  of  first  and  third  class  mall  from  the 
postman  as  Mrs.  Dunn  calls  out,  "Is  that 
you,  Barney?" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Dunn,"  Barney  answers,  and 
she  asks,  "Is  it  still  raining?" 
"No,  it's  stopped." 

Barney  pulls  his  first  relay  box  at  the  inter- 
section of  Plerrepont  Street  and  Plerrepont 
Place,  removing  maU  that  he  had  sacked  be- 
fore leaving  the  post  office,  and  which  had 
been  trucked  out  ahead  of  him  to  await  his 
arrival  at  this  comer. 

As  be  reloads  his  satehel,  another  letter 
carrier  calls  to  him  from  across  the  street 
and  Barney  waves  a  friendly  greeting. 

"That's  my  brother,  William,"  he  says. 
"He  delivers  on  the  south  side  of  Plerrepont 
Street  and  I  deliver  on  the  north  aide.  He 
taught  me  Just  about  everything  I  had  to 
Icnow  to  be  a  carrier." 

William  has  29  years  of  service  as  a  postal 
employee;  Barney  Is  going  on  hla  Wth  year, 
the  last  six  of  which  he  has  served  Route  16. 
He  is  a  long-time  membM'  ot  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 


"Smlls,  Barney,"  William  yells.  "You're  on 
C?an<11rt  Camera!" 

Number  1  Plerrepont  ia  the  last  stop  on 
tills  part  of  Barney's  route.  It  overlooks  the 
Brooklyn  Narrows  Promenade  "where  the 
Hudson  and  East  Rivers  meet  to  form  New 
Tcrk  Harbor  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

The  Manhattan  skyline  rises  majestically 
across  the  water.  Huge  ships  steam  out  past 
the  Stetue  of  Liberty  toward  tbe  open  sea. 

As  Barney  prepares  to  reverse  his  steps,  east 
again  on  Plerrepont  to  WUlow  Street,  a 
motorist  with  a  thick  German  accent  pulls 
over  to  the  curb  to  ask  the  Postman  how  to 
get  to  the  36th  Street  docks.  Barney  leans 
into  the  car,  window  to  direct  the  motorist, 
overcoming  the  language  barrier  with  waving 
arm  and  pointing  finger. 

Having  satisfied  the  lost  motorista.  Barney 
moved  east  on  Plerrepont  to  WUlow.  turned 
north,  and  began  delivering  mail  on  the 
east  side  of  the  tree-lined  street. 

The  first  block  boaste  several  red  brick 
row  bouses  which,  a  brass  plaque  says,  are 
fine  examples  of  19th  century  Federalist 
architecture. 

When  he  reaches  mid-block,  Barney 
pauses  in  front  of  a  tall  building,  removes 
bis  cap,  wipes  his  forehead  with  a  handker- 
chief and  says,  "We're  going  to  be  In  here 
awhile.  There  are  114  famUlee  in  this  buUd- 
ing  and  I've  got  to  box  the  maU  for  all 
of  them." 

As  he  is  stuffing  the  lockboxes,  an  elderly 
woman  calls  out  from  the  other  end  of  the 
hall,  "Anything  for  me,  Bamey?"  "Tes. 
dear."  Corso  repUes.  "Stoy  there.  101  bring 
it  to  you." 

This  Is  one  of  many  reasons  why  the 
people  on  Route  16  are  fond  of  Bamey  Corso. 
"He's  always  so  courteous,  and  he  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  be  kind  to  the  old  follEs,"  a 
grey  haired  woman  said. 

"People   help  me,  too,"   Bamey  repUes. 
Another  woman  stops  to  teU  Bamey  she 
has  some  books  for  him,  which  he  can  pick 
up  at  her  apartment  house. 

"That's  Mrs.  O'Sullivan,"  Bamey  says. 
"She  and  I  both  like  murder  mysteries.  Mrs. 
O'Sullivan  saves  them  up  for  me  and  leaves 
them  with  the  doorman." 

Bamey  crosses  over  and  starts'  back  south 
on  WlUow  Street,  hitting  the  even-numbered 
addresses. 

A  maid  signs  for  a  registered  letter  at  116 
WUlow.  "Put  it  in  a  safe  place,  now,"  Bamey 
cautions  the  maid.  "It's  Important." 

Roee  Telemacaque  leans  out  of  a  window 
at  138  WlUow  to  ask  If  there's  anything  from 
her  relatives  in  Jamaica. 

FinaUy.  Bamey  is  back  at  the  intersection 
of  Willow  and  Plerrepont. 
"That's  It."  he  says. 

He  has  completed  bis  route  for  the  day. 
But  that  doesnt  mean  he  has  comirieted  his 
day's  work. 

He  will  return  to  the  poet  office  now,  tum 
in  hla  registry  recelpte  and  keys  "before  I 
forget  them,"  have  Itinch  in  the  employees' 
cafeteria,  relax  briefly  with  a  cigarette,  then 
begin  preparing  for  tomorrow. 

He  "Win  do  more  or  less  the  same  thing  this 
afternoon  that  he  did  this  morning — sweep 
his  primary  cases  and  the  "dunderhead": 
case  tbe  maU  that  has  come  in  since  be  left 
the  post  office  earlier  in  the  day;  note  "re- 
moval" cards — Instructions  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  maU  for  people  who  have  moved  or 
gone  on  vacation — in  bis  Removal  Book. 

At  1 :45  pjn.  he  will  punch  out  on  the  time 
clock  and  bead  for  his  home  in  Rldgewood. 
"By  3   p.m.  I  can  hardly  hold   my  eyes 
open,"  he  commente,  with  a  g^n. 

As  the  carrier  re-enters  the  Brooklyn  Gen- 
eral Poet  Office  and  heads  onto  the  work- 
room floor  he  passes  under  a  transom  which 
bears  the  Inscription: 

"Through  these  portals  pass  the  most 
wonderful  people  in  the  world." 

That's  pretty  much  bow  the  people  on 
Route  16  feel  about  46-year-old  Barney  Corso. 
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Kuc*  CoBBljr  DoMcnlk  Party  Wafcs 
War  Ml 


EXTENSION  OP  REIlCABBB 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  BEPRKSENTATTVES 

Wedneadav.  November  29. 1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Mew  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  urgent  prob- 
lems In  the  Nation  today  la  crime.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  against  crime  both  at 
the  local  and  national  level.  The  Kings 
County  Democratic  Party,  under  the  out- 
standing leadership  of  Stanley  Stelngut, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
Meade  H.  Esposlto,  chairman  of  the 
commimlty  services  division.  Ken  Au- 
letta,  executive  director  of  the  commu- 
nity services  division,  and  Barbara  Hey- 
man.  recently  Invited  a  distinguished 
cross  section  of  citizens  to  serve  on  a 
Citizens'  Strike  on  Crime  Committee  to 
explore  and  recommend  to  the  Democra- 
tic Party  a  crime  prevention  and  control 
program  for  the  citizen-volunteer.  The 
result  of  their  study  Is  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  fight  against  crime,  and 
I  Include  the  text  of  their  study  for  the. 
benefit  of  my  colleagues : 

CmssMs'  Stuxx  on  Cum  Con  icttek 

RKPOKT,    SHPTXKBBt    1967      ' 

Tvw  IssucB  arouM  more  public  concern 
and  leu  pubUo  diligence  tban  crime.  The 
Pretidenfi  Commisaion  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Admtniairatlon  of  Justice  recently  re- 
ported that  crime  was  the  second  most  press- 
ing domestic  issue  on  the  public's  mind.  A 
1968  Louis  Harris  survey  found  that  each 
year  the  number  of  persons  expressing  con- 
cern for  their  personal  safety  grows.  One- 
third  of  all  Americans  are  said  to  feel  \insaf e 
walking  alone  at  night  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood. Some  large  cities  report  that  43% 
of  their  residents  "say  they  stay  off  the 
streets  at  night  because  of  their  fear  of 
crime." 

New  York  City  taxi  drivers  place  protec- 
tive glass  in  their  cabs  to  shield  themselves 
from  their  pttssengers,  people  bolt  and  im- 
prison themselves  In  their  own  homes,  shop- 
keepers purchase  Iron  fences  and  private 
police  protection,  gun  sales  grow  menacingly, 
libraries  go  tmused  at  night,  parents  fear  to 
attend  PTA  meetings,  suspicion  replaces 
trust  as  people  compulsively  fear  "strangers." 
A  sense  of  community  Is  replaced  by  a  sense 
of  fear. 

And  the  loes  Is  incalculable.  Democracy  Is 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  man  Is  a 
reasonable  being;  on  mutual  trust,  not  fear. 
People  trust  their  laws,  their  Institutions, 
the  good  Intentions  of  their  elected  ofBclals. 
their  feUow  citizens.  Certain  values  are  held 
in  common;  there  Is  general  agreement  on 
what  is  permissible  and  what  is  not.  But  with 
fear  and  irrationality  replacing  trust  and 
reason,  the  social  order,  and  thus  democracy's 
delicate  balance  between  individual  rights 
and  Indlvidiial  responsibilities,  between  lib- 
erty and  order,  is  threatened. 

We  become  a  nation  of  onlookers — morally 
neutral.  Warily  we  watch  strangers,  we  watch 
and  enjoy  television  violence  and  liirid  news- 
paper headlines,  we  watch  Kitty  Oenovese 
as  she  is  brutally  murdered.  We  wait  to  be 
entertained,  or  we  aUow  obaarranoe  to  replace 
Involvement. 

In  a  natlcrn  where  Big  government  and 
Big  business  and  Big  instltotlons  -and  BIc 


protdams  dwArf  men.  the  Individual  at  first 
daapalZB.  tlua  dooUely  accepts,  tbat  he  can 
do  Uttte.  A  ianw  ot  belplewneaa  replaces  a 
sense  ot  reepnnslbtlity. 

Tlius  ths  laumlng  Issue  of  crime  threatens 
the  baste  faprle  of  oxir  society — threatens 
what  la  eaUad  the  "putdic  moraUty."  As  the 
President's  Commission  stated  In  their  Ta*k 
roroe  Beporf,  Crime  and  If»  Impact — an 
Aaseasment,  "the  costs  of  the  fear  of  erlm* 
to  the  social,  order  may  ultimately  be  even 
greater  than  its  psychological  or  economic 
costs  to  the  Individuals." 

Though  the  figures  are  in  dispute,  there  la 
no  question  that  crime  Is  a  major  problem 
in  America,  last  year,  the  FBI  reports  there 
were  nearly  825,000  serious  crimes.  The 
President's  Commission  reported  that  ap- 
proximately 40%  of  all  American  males  will 
be  arrested  tor  a  non-trafflc  oSense  during 
their  lifetime.  New  York  City  ranks  second 
in  the  natloi).  in  the  number  of  crime  com- 
plaints per  each  100,000  people.  Criminal 
homicides  in  Kings  County  were  approxi- 
mately 20%  kigher  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1967  than  the  previous  year. 

Yet  we  know  that  crime  Is  the  product 
of  failure.  T^e  failure  of  American  institu- 
tions, the  faiaily,  the  government,  the  school, 
the  church,  the  community,  the  political 
party — to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  The 
failure  of  people  who  care  too  Uttle  for 
themselves,  or  tat  their  neighbor. 

To  halt  tbe  growth  of  crime  requires  a 
renewed  dedication  by  people  and  their  insti- 
tutions. This  report  Is  an  attempt  by  one 
Insltutlon,  ttie  Kings  County  Democratic 
party,  to  be  piore  relevant  to  the  problems 
of  our  times. lit  represents,  we  trust,  a  recog- 
nition that  khe  function  of  a  responsible 
political  par1|r  is  not  to  capitalize  on  the  in- 
flated fears  of  Its  public,  but  to  educate  and 
to  lead.  For  the  responsible  political  party 
Is  a  social  senvlce  organization,  not  as  anach- 
ronism of  prttnary  and  election  days. 

The  chief  Iftiesls  of  this  report  Is  that  there 
is  a  new  rols — for  the  political  party  as  for 
the  citizen — to  perform  in  the  area  of  crime 
prevention  atid  control.  It  is  designed  to 
recommend  an  immediate  program  of  citizen 
participation  to  control  crime.  The  long- 
range — and  more  Important — progranx  of 
crime  prevention  awaits  the  education  and 
new  policies  of  our  people  and  Institutions. 
To  this  end,  resptonsible  public  officials  must 
make  a  majc^'  contribution. 

What,  theA,  can  the  citizen  do?  First,  we 
must  recogn^  that  the  cry  for  more  poUce 
Is  not  the  aiiswer  to  rising  crime.  Our  dedi- 
cated police  jbrces  did  not  create,  and  should 
not  be  expected  to  resolve,  the  social  condi- 
tions that  stimulate  crime.  The  President's 
Task'  Force  report  on  The  Police  forcefuUy 
states  this  point:  "The  police  are  only  one 
part  of  the  criminal  justice  system;  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  is  only  one  part  of  the 
government;  and  the  government  Is  only  one 


Tlie  citizen  pan  also  reduce  the  oppor. 
tonitles  to  oomfnlt  crime.  He  can  checlc  thst 
he  did  not  Ie«v4  his  keys  in  his  car  (acconl. 
Ing  to  the  ^BI.]43%  at  all  auto  thefts  result 
from  such  carelessness),  that  his  front  door 
was  kMfced.  his, home  and  business  propert) 

at. 

The  citizen  can  convey  a  proper  respect  for 
law  and  order  bgr  supporting  and  cooperating 
with  the  iwllce.,  by  refusing  to  wink  at  vlcda- 
tlons  of  the  law. 

The  citizen  pan  better  educate  himself, 
and  th\u  help  dispel  many  of  the  facile 
myths  and  fean  which  contribute  to  ttM 
"crime  problem"  In  America.  For  Instance: 

a)  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  "Safety  in 
the  streets"  Is  not  as  serious  a  danger  u 
safety  in  the  home.  Available  studies  demon- 
strate that  the  risk  of  serious  attack  from 
ftunlly  members,  friends  or  acquaintance*  it 
approximately  twice  as  great  as  the  risk  of 
attack  from  a  stranger  on  the  street. 

b)  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  poor, 
not  the  affluent  or  the  middle  class,  are  most 
often  the  victims  of  crime. 

c)  Contrary  to  popular  beUef.  most  crlnui 
are  not  intertaclal.  A  crime  committed 
against  a  membjer  of  one  race  Is  usually  oom- 
znitted  by  another  member  of  that  same  nc«. 

There  is  still  another,  and  largely  ignored, 
role  that  the  citizen  can  play  Jn  crime  ptt- 
ventlon  and  cotitrol.  He  can  supplement  tbt 
police  function  in  law  enforcement.  Strained 
municipal  budgets  resist  the  recruitment  ot 
more  police.  A  recent  national  survey  sho«i 
that  this  year,  alone,  there  la  a  need  for 
60.000  new  police  recruits  Just  to  fill  alre&dj 
authorized  positions.  New  York  City,  which 
is  in  admittedly  difficult  financial  straits,  li 
already  paying  lar  more  for  police  protection 
than  other  American  cities.  The  1962  V&. 
census  of  Governments  showed  that  New 
York  City  was  spending  (26.23  per  person  for 
poUce  protection  as  against  the  national 
metropolitan  average  of  913.32. 

New  York  CII7  thus  faces  the  predicament 
of  finding  It  dlDcult  to  afford  substantially 
more  police  protection,  yet  recognizing  the 
value  of  more  police  in  reducing  crime  (in 
1966,  for  Instance,  the  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted in  New.  York  City  subways  was  re- 
duced 36.1  %  afljer  a  uniformed  transit  patrol- 
man was  assigned  to  each  train  during  the 
late  night  houik) .  Tb»  way  out  of  this  pre- 
dicament is  to  jtum  to  new  resources  in  the 
war  on  crime.  And  what  better  new  and  in- 
expenislve  reeotirce  than  the  citizen-volun- 
teer. As  Police  Cbmmlssioner  Leary  has  stated, 
"law  enforcement  la  everyt>ody's  businesi. 
Public  safety  on  our  streets  and  in  oiir  homei 
require  total  commitment — not  only  of  po- 
Uce, courts.  District  Attorneys,  correction, 
parole  and  probation  services,  but  also  of  the 
conununlty  as  ft  whole." 

The  citlzen-vclunteer  would  by  not  meant 
represent  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of 
policing  crime,  lit  was  the  English  volunteer 


part  of  society.  Insofar  as  crime  Is  a  social     system  of  Alfr^  the  Great  that  was  father 


phenomenon,  crime  prevention  Is  the 
spK>n8ibillty  Of  every  part  of  society."  Indeed, 
the  citizen  1|  perhaps  more  deeply  involved 
In  the  fight  on  crime  than  he  realizes:  he 
approves  and  pays  for  all  public  expendi- 
tures, be  reports  crimes,  be  reduces  the  op- 
portunity foff  crime,  he  elects  pubUc  officials, 
he  creates  the  atmosphere  In  which  law  en- 
forcement o^rates. 

But  the  c^zen  must  care  about,  not  just 
fear,  crime.  We  must  concern  ourselves  with 
the  deprivations^  that  cause  many  crimes.  We 
mtist  support  public  policies  which  seek  to 
arrest  the  growing  despair  in  oxir  cities.  We 
must  recognize,  as  Aristotle  did  many  cen- 
turies ago,  that  "Poverty  is  the  parent  of 
revolution  and  crime."  Perhaps  the  day  Is 
not  too  distant  when  police  departments,  as 
part  of  their  concern  with  crime  prevention, 
announce  support  for  Headatart  and  job 
training  projects  and  rat  control  legislation 
as  measures  that  wlU  In  the  long-run  ease 
their  crime  Inrden. 


to  the  American  law  enforcement  system. 
In  that  day  it  was  decided  that  a  professional 
police  force  wa*  too  expensive,  so  a  "mutual 
pledge"  systemi  which  required  private  citi- 
zens to  report  fall  crimes  and  make  arreati 
was  instituted.  X  fine  was  levied  on  those  who 
failed  to  coops-ate.  It  is  from  this  system 
tliat  America  borrowed  the  volunteer  sheriff, 
with  his  citlzeit  deputies  and  possee.  In  fact, 
it  should  be  noted,  it  was  not  until  1844  that 
New  York  Statje  created  the  first  full-time 
professional  pc4lce  force  in  America. 

The  cltlzen-v01unteer  has  found  other  wayi 
to  aid  in  crimei  prevention  and  control.  'The 
Big  Brothers  hatve  long  given  voluntary  ooun- 
aeling  to  deprived  children.  Church  group* 
initiated  the  drat  half-way  houses  for  it- 
leaaed  prisoners.  The  Vera  Institute  of  Justice 
in  New  York  sf  arked  a  national  ball  reform 
movement  with  law  school  volunteers.  The 
Otty  of  Chicago  sponsors  "Operation  Ciime- 
Btop,"  with  one  nUlllon  citizens  and  300  orp- 
nlzatlons  joining  in  a  pledge  to  call  poUc* 
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about  any  auspicious  occurrence  or  erima. 
Each  month,  those  edttzens  whose  tnfonna- 
tion  led  to  an  airast  are  pubUely  bonored. 
and  Chicago  police  ssftlmate  that  this  pro- 
gram has  assisted  tn  7,000  arrasta.  A  few  yeatn 
ago  Brooklyn  bad  the  short-lived  ICccabees 
in  Crown  Heights,  and  this  year  there  Is 
EOOO  in  East  Flatbush,  both  of  whlcb  used 
citizen-volunteers  to  patrol  the  streeta.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  has  a  React  program  on  week- 
ends, with  citizen-volunteers  patrolling  three 
high  crime  precincts  In  private  cars  and 
reporting  any  suspicious  activity  to  the  police 
by  way  of  their  ham  radios.  The  Auxiliary 
Police  In  New  York  City,  now  2,000  strong, 
has  long  complemented  and  worked  closely 
with  the  Police  Department.  The  New  York 
aty  Police  Department  has  developed  an  en- 
ergetic community  relations  program  Which 
invites  community  participation  and  has 
created  a  dialogue  between  the  public  and 
police  m  neighborhoods  where  there  had  been 
no  communication. 

Indeed,  the  movement  in  America  is  in 
the  direction  of  greater  citizen  peu^icipa- 
tlon  and  involvement.  We  are  striving  to 
decentralize  government  and  bring  it  closer 
to  the  people.  The  Federal  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram's oomm  unity  action  arm  requires 
•"maximum  feasible  participation  of  the 
poor."  There  are  new  efforts  to  involve  the 
private  sectOT  in  the  rebuilding  of  our  slums. 
Parents  are  demanding  and  receiving  a  voice 
in  the  operation  of  their  public  schools.  The 
primary  system  Is  replacing  the  convention 
system  as  a  method  of  selecting  political  can- 
didates. Be  It  the  government,  the  church, 
the  school,  the  university  or  the  political 
party,  the  public  is  demanding  a  new  and 
more  Involved  role  In  decision -making.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  benev- 
olence of  good  intentions  is  no  substitute 
for  personal  participation  and  Involvement. 

With  the  backdrop  of  Invigorated  citizen 
Involvement  in  mind,  it  is  regrettable  that 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice, 
which  otherwise  performed  such  a  valuable 
service,  devoted  so  little  attention  to  ex- 
{rioring  programs  for  citizen  participation 
to  oombatung  crime.  "The  Commission,"  said 
the  report,  "had  neither  time  nor  resources 
to  survey  and  evaluate  specific  programs  for 
conununlty  assistance  and  law  enfocce- 
ment.  .  .  ." 


"No.  1  Hero  of  Omaha  Beach," 
by  J.  Porter  Reilly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  wsw  TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27.  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
veterans  Day  past  and  Pearl  Harbor  Day 
m  the  ofBng,  I  thought  that  my  colleagues 
would  nnd  most  apt,  the  arUcle  toy  my 
ooostltuent  and  friend  J.  Porter  Reilly 
entitled  "No.  1  Hero  of  Omaha  Beach  •' 

This  article  appeared  In  Argoey  maga- 
nne  September  Issue,  at  page  67,  and 
While  fiction.  It  has  the  compelling  quai- 
ls of  truth.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  it  to 
jne  attention  of  my  coUeagues,  as  fol- 
lows: 

No.  1  Hkso  ov  Omaha  Bbacr 

(By  J.  Porter  BcUly) 

,J!™VT*y  to  the  war,  you  haroasi  Barry 
•to^  Oet  a  mcrva  oai.  -nka  eorer  la  tl^ 
^*Be  Move  U.  men.  TUla  way  to  the  flght- 


D-Pay.  Ivnm  6.  1»M.  bald  surprises  for 
eivaryooe  oai  Omaha  Bad  ttisy  Baaeh.  It  was 
a  tiny  cacxMr  at  Itazwe.  too  tiny  f or  aU  of  w 
wbo  cU««d  across  tba  beach  and  up  tbe  cUffa 
to  abOQldsr  ttas  Oermaa  out  ot  bis  ocaicrete- 
Uned  emplacements.  Rom  tbe  tide,  right  up 
to  the  Qerman  realstanoe,  nothing  seemed  to 
work  on  schedule.  Nothing  went  like  our  dry 
runs.  Our  own  debarkaUon  was  held  up  be- 
cause the  vehicles  couldnt  be  fitted  onto 
the  shingle  beach.  Later  on,  mines  and  mud 
snafued  the  tlmeteble.  And  of  course,  there 
was  our  reception  committee,  the  enemy.  But 
the  single  most  surprising  sight,  even 
stranger  than  seeing  Red  HoUand  riding  a 
bicycle  along  the  sea  wall,  was  that  single 
MP  at  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  By  the  time  we'd 
crawled  up  CoUevllle  Draw,  the  little  exit  road 
out  of  the  beachhead,  past  the  concrete 
blockhouses  being  used  as  aid  stations  or 
beachmaster's  headquarters,  we  could  expect 
just  about  anything  at  all. 

So  the  Bight  of  that  lonely  American  MP, 
standing  with  his  back  plastered  to  the  farm- 
house wall,  facing  the  exit  Draw,  seemed  nat- 
ural enough.  This  kid  stood  straight  as  hto 
skinny  frame  could  be,  straight  as  an  Ulus- 
tratlon  in  his  MP  manual.  His  ODs  blended 
into  the  lichen  streaks  like  stains.  Only  his 
white-arced  helmet  insignia  stood  out,  as 
from  a  shadow.  His  face,  I  remembered,  was 
stiff,  hungry-looking.  Straight  as  a  traffic  cop 
he  stood  staunch  as  any  cop  can  stand  in  the 
middle  of  a  batUe. 

He  was  doing  his  best,  the  job  he'd  been 
trained  to  do,  facing  us  as  we  crested  the 
Itoaw.  His  left  arm  pointed  west,  up  the  road, 
into  the  lowering  sun.  His  right  arm  swung 
forward,  then  crossed  his  chest,  pointing  to 
the  sun.  He  stood  like  no  man  I'd  ever  seen 
before,  totaUy  controlled,  totally  admirable. 
And  I  wondered  how  he  kept  his  sanity. 

Until,  closing  up  to  him  for  the  right  turn 
I  heard: 

"This  way  to  the  fighting.  This  way  to  the 
fighting.  This  way  to  the  shooting  gallery. 
This  way,  you  heroes.  Hurry  along.  Keep 
rtght.  Step  along  lively.  Follow  the  car  ahead. 
Keep  your  distance.  Take  cover  in  the  hedge. 
Get  a  move  on.  This  way  to  the  fighting.  .  .  ." 
His  chant  continued  monotonously.  It  seemed 
as  we  passed  In  low  gear,  thinking  only  of 
ourselves  and  our  caulked-up  engine  begin- 
ning to  overheat.  You  heard  the  words,  like 
the  liucky  Strike  tobacco-auctioneer's  com- 
mercials on  the  radio  back  home,  but  the 
humor  escaped  you.  ComforUng.  soothing, 
but  meaningless  until  you  stopped  to  think. 
But  that  pause  came  later,  years  later. 

That  night  and  next  morning  you  saw 
other  Combat  MPs,  some  still  sUmdlng,  some 
still  alive,  guiding  the  fighting  men  toward 
the  front — if  you  could  say  there  was  a  front 
line  that  day.  And  the  following  day  you  ap- 
preciated Combat  MPs  even  more  because  you 
had  a  close-up  view  of  one  in  the  crossroad, 
almost  hidden  by  the  hedge. 

He  lay  -^ere  like  a  man  enjoying  a  well- 
earned  rest,  snoozing  In  the  June  sunshine. 
His  brazzard,  that  clean  navy  blue  annbemd 
with  white  MP  letters,  showed  bright  in  the 
morning  sun.  Only  his  head  was  hidden.  And 
when  you  got  closer,  you  wanted  to  turn 
away,  but  could  not.  Because  where  his 
head  should  have  been  was  the  red  badge  of 
his  courage,  the  fast  rtisting  stain  of  his 
glory,  the  fertilizing  blood  of  his  youth,  stUl 
oozing  into  the  sun-warmed  dusty  road,  the 
Uberated  road  of  La  Patrle.  Though  '  you 
knew  not  this  man  for  e  brother,  he  was  kin 
quiet  In  the  sun.  except  for  the  gently  buz- 
■Ing  flies  that  would  soon  burst  their  guta 
with  the  gluttony  of  his  sacrifice. 
.  There,  at  that  moment  in  history,  time 
stood  still.  Tbere  was  no  MP  to  direct  us 
to  the  fighting.  But  the  rattle  of  small  arms 
toad  us  that  Jerry  waa  withdrawing. 

Ten  yeara  Uter,  the  world  would  make  a 
Mg  fuas  about  D-Day.  The  new.  media 
Junketed  like  mad  to  cover  beachheads  and 
hedgerows.  Generals  spoke.  Politlclana  waved 
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flags  and  arms.  And  from  the  fantasy  world 
of  advertising,  I  let  my  mind  roam  back  to 
the  reality  of  Omaha  Beach,  and  spoke  tiredly 
to  the  artist  seated  at  tbe  last  drawing 
board  near  tbe  windows  In  our  busy  New 
York  advertising  outfit.  He  was  a  taU,  skinny, 
bespectacled  man  with  a  quiet  voice  and 
receding  hairline. 

"Heroes  all,"  I  gnmted. 

"For  the  birds.  Strictly,"  we  agreed  It  was 
my  first  "military  reunion." 

"Were  you  there?  What  beach  did  you 
make?  What  time?" 

Our  quesUons  were  keen,  to  the  point. 
No  frills.  No  bull.  Our  answers,  too.  No 
speeches  of  gore  and  glory.  No  cognac.  Just 
recognition.  Acceptance.  Equality.  The 
brotherhood  of  survival.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
first  time  an  MP  bad  met  suneone  who 
understood.  And  as  we  talked  of  Uttte  things 
details,  place  and  time,  I  recognized  him :  the 
kid  MP,  the  chanter  in  uniform,  the  perfect 
traffic  cop.  The  perfect  target  for  every  Ger- 
man on  the  beach.  My  personal  choice  for 
Number  One  H«t)  of  Omaha  Beach 


Legal  Services  Makes  Poor  Man  Eqaal 
Partaer  ia  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  DTBIAIf A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 
Thursday,  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  antl- 
poverty  Legal  Services  Organization  was 
discussed  recently  by  a  widely  respected 
Journalist. 

In  a  column  titled  'I^^gal  Services  Or- 
ganization Gives  Poor  Legal  Equality," 
which  appeared  November  27  In  the 
Indianapolis  News,  Mr.  Fremont  Power 
quoted  TJS.  Supreme  Court  Associate 
Justice  Abe  Portas. 

The  Associate  Justice,  in  commenting 
on  the  relationship  of  law  to  the  poor 
has  stated: 

To  them  (the  urban  ghetto  dwellers) ,  the 
law  has  been  an  alien  force.  To  them.  It  has 
not  represented  a  compact  to  which  they 
are  parties. 

And  Mr.  Power,  dlsmissing~LSO  critics 

who  would  rather  rely  on  traditional 

and  inadequate — voluntary  legal  aid  for 
the  poor,  stated: 

Such  crlttcs  should  not  he  allowed  to  ob- 
scure what  the  game  Is  all  about,  which  is 
to  make  the  poor  man  an  equal  partner  In 
the  law. 

Because  of  the  constructive  and  bal- 
anced analysis  Mr.  Power  brings  to  this 
Important  aspect  of  the  war  on  poverty,  I 
Insert  his  column  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Rzcoro: 
Legal  Snvicxs  Okcanization  Gives  Poos 
Legal  EquALiTT 
(By  Fremont  Power) 

The  subject  U  the  Legal  S#rvlces  Organiza- 
tion, the  agency  by  which  the  nation's  anti- 
poverty  program  Is  attempting  to  make  the 
law  work  on  the  side  of  the  poor  as  well  as 
those  with  means. 

The  speaker  is  U.8.  Supreme  Court  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Abe  Fortas: 

"To  them  (the  urban  ghetto  dwellers) ,  the 
law  has  been  an  alien  force.  To  them,  It  has 
not  represented  a  compact  to  which  they  are 
parties. 
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*7t  baa  been  the  ayatam  deTla«d  by  tbe  es- 
tabUahmant.  of  tba  aat»h1lahmant>  Xor  tb« 
aaUbltohmant. 

"To  them.  tlM  law  bM  baaii  Itielr  enemy.  It 
liu  bMB  ttae  pow«r  behind  tbe  uncttng 
pollcwnuufi'a  tjiinnj  m  It  appean  to  tliem.  It 
baa  provldad  the  myaterloua  azaenal  ot  tba 
probattOB  ofBear  and  tba  juTenlle  ooort  of- 
ficial. It  baa  been  tbe  powerful  weapon  of  tba 
money  lender,  tbe  landlord,  tbe  Inatallment 
dealer. 

"TBX  LAW  KTICT8  TBKM 

■at  U  'tbe  law*  tbat  erlcti  tbem  from  their 
homea.  tbe  law*  tbat  rqxiaaeaaea  their  fur- 
niture, 'the  law*  tbat  aelsea  their  obUdren 
and  aplrlta  tbem  away,  tbe  Uw*  tbat  wltta- 
bolda  their  aoclal  welfare  payments.  .  .  . 

"SlmlUrly,  they  regard  lawyers  as  .the  tixA 
of  the  eetebllshment — of  the  loan  shark,  the 
money  lender,  the  furniture  dealer,  the 
c<H>... 

"Obviously,  this  situation  must  be  changed 
If  we  are  to  have  tbe  rule  of  law.  If  we  are 
to  be  able  to  bring  tbe  millions  concerned — 
Who  number  at  least  6  to  10  per  cent  of  our 
population — to  the  point  of  Involvement  and 
Identlflcation  with  our  society,  Instead  of 
hostUlty  and  antagonism — and  If  we  are 
to  convert  theae  people  Into  productive 
members  of  our  conununlty  Instead  of  per- 
sons who  represent  a  perpetual  bvrden  and 
menace. 

"These  people  must  begin  to  feel  that  the 
law  la  part  of  their  heritage,  too " 

The  American  bar  has  traditionally  sought 
to  fill  this  need,  not  only  through  the  per- 
sonal services  which  many  lawyers  give  but 
for  which  they're  never  paid,  but  through 
•tqiport  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society. 

C.  Wendell  Martin,  president  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Bar  Association,  said  "as  far  as 
I  know.  It  (tbe  local  Legal  Aid)  was"  a  suf- 
ficient answer  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  pliis 
the  counsel  which  courts  must  appoint  for 
thoee  without  means  who  are  accused  of 
felonies. 

On  this  point.  X7.S.  Supreme  Ck>urt  Jtistlce 
William  J.  Brennan  Jr.  has  said:  "It  isn't  that 
tbe  successful  lawyer  gave  no  thought  to 
representation  of  the  poor.  It's  ]\ist  that  he 
contented  himself  with  an  annual,  often 
liberal  contribution,  to  the  local  Legal  Aid 
Society  and  went  on  doing  his  best  .  .  .  for 
his  paying  clients. 

VOLUNTARY   Am   DfAOSQUATB 

"Legal  Aid  certainly  did  more  than  Its 
part  for  the  Indigent  and  we  are  all  very 
proud  ot  Its  record.  But  the  system  of  volun- 
tary legal  aid  was  simply  totally  Inadequate 
for  the  piupose. 

"The  vacuum  was  not  to  be  tolerated  In  a 
Kciety  which  proudly  boasts  of  Its  devotion 
to  the  Ideal  of  equal  justice  for  all 
cttlsens . . ." 

Prosecutor  Noble  R.  Pearcy  may  huS  over 
an  I^O  card,  "What  to  Do  If  a  PoUceman 
Stops  You,"  claiming  It  discourages  citizen 
co-operation  with  police.  Circuit  Judge  John 
L.  Nlblack  may  complain  that  the  LSO  here 
has  served  some  who  could  have  paid. 

But  these  half-time  acrobats  should  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  what  the  games  Is  all 
about,  which  Is  to  make  tbe  poor  man  an 
equal  partner  In  'the  law." 
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Enrico  Femi  Writes  His  Congressmaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  ctummtoA 
IN  THB  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur$day.  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  HOfiMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, December  2.  33  of  the  42  persona 


present  December  2.  1M2.  nrfaen  man 
first  Initiated  a  edf-sustalnlng  nuclear 
tbain  reactlOD  and  oontroDed  It,  win 
gather  together  again  to  commemorate 
the  historic  rrent  llie  cerem(»iy  will  be 
at  Chicago  inhere,  in  a  squash  court  be- 
neath the  stftnds  of  University  of  Chi- 
cago's Stage  Pldd.  Enrico  Fermi  and  his 
associates,  in  deepest  secrecy,  iishered  in 
the  atomic  age.  Coded  word  of  the  sac- 
cess  was  telephoned  to  then  President 
Roosevelt's  science  chief  as  follows: 

The  Italian;  n&vlgatcr  has  landed  In  tbe 
New  World. 


lukrter 


In  the  quiuter  century  since  Enrico 
Fermi,  the  "Italian  navigator."  first  suc- 
ceeded, treniendous  progress  with  nu- 
clear reactor  has  been  made.  In  1967 
more  than  h«lf  the  new  electric  capctdty 
of  the  United  States  was  ordered  frcxn 
nuclear  reactors.  But  to  build  a  nuclear 
reactor  todai  requires  a  long  and  comp- 
licated licencing  procedure.  The  Joint 
Committee  <)n  Atomic  Energy  is  ever 
zealous  to  injure  that  the  licensing  fully 
provides  for  the  public  safety.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Licensing 
and  Regulatton  Division  carefully  re- 
views all  reftctor  construction  permits. 
It  is  assisted 'by  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Reactor  Safeguards.  Much  other  for- 
mal and  Informal  procedural  matters 
have  come  to  entwine  peaceful  nuclear 
developments  and  competitive  energy 
sources,  such  as  coal,  occasionally  seek 
to  roadblock  them. 

Had  the  Italian  navigator  of  1942 
taken  on  his  task  imder  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  1967,  perhai>s 
he  might  hate  been  inspired  by  frustra- 
tion to  write  his  Congressman  and  detail 
his  plight.  One  knowledgeable  partici- 
pant in  tody's  nuclear  game  comes  up 
with  the  fol  owing  suggested  letter: 

Dbak  Conok  ssmam:  I  have  been  having  a 
bit  of  difficult]  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Ck>m- 
mlsslon,  and  I  was  hoping  you  could  help  me 
deal  with  theae  people.  I  have  come  up  with 
an  Interesting  idea  that  It  might  be  possible 
to  Initiate  and  control  a  chain-reaction  fis- 
sioning of  the-  uranium  atom.  I've  borrowed 
a^squash  court  luider  the  stands  of  the  foot- 
ball stadium  ^  tbe  University  of  Chicago  to 
conduct  my  ejQjerlment. 

I  thought  that  the  U.S.  government  might 
be  able  to  give  me  some  financial  support  for 
this  project,  so  I  called  a  Dr.  Seaborg,  the 
AEC  chairman.  He  said  it  sounded  like  a  won- 
derful idea  and  asked  If  I'd  ever  thought  to 
trying  to  use  this  process  to  desalt  seawater. 
He  also  suggested  that  I  might  be  able  to  \ise 
this  water  to  grow  crops  around  the  footbaU 
field.  I  told  mm  my  Interest  was  more  In 
the  area  of  phwcs  than  agriculture. 

Then  I  called  Commissioner  Ramey,  and 
he  asked  if  I  bad  ever  thought  of  using  an 
organic  coolai^  In  my  machine.  I  was  then 
referred  to  a  'Mr.  Shaw,  who  heads  AEC's 
Reactor  Develcpment  Division.  He  couldn't 
give  me  any  fcaoney,  because  It  would  de- 
tract from  hie  own  programs.  With  such  a 
selfish  attltudi,  this  boy  will  never  get  any- 
where. I 

I  then  talked  to  another  commissioner,  a 
Dri  Tape,  an4  he  was  more  encouraging. 
He  said  that  i  football  stadium  was  not  a 
suitable  place!  for  so  important  an  experi- 
ment and  offefed  to  help  me  find  a  new  site. 
He  said  he  would  ask  all  tbe  states  to  make 
prt^osals.  Just  like  he  did  with  the  300  BEV 
Sweepstakes.  Then  he  would  get  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  to  review  them  on  the 
basis  of  some  site  criteria  which  would  be 
changed  from  time  to  time,  after  which  the 
commlssionersi  would  pick  a  winning  site. 


poMlble  by  drawing  lots.  He  said  this  procsH 
would  probably  take  a  couple  ot  years,  but 
It  is  neceaaary  to  make  aore  I  oan  attract 
the  best  poeiiUb  staff.  I  toU  hia  I  only 
needed  41  other  people  and  to  forget  it,  but 
he  refered  me  v  the  Joint  Committee  on 
At<Hnlc  Enwgy.    I 

I  talked  to  a Jcongreasman  BoUfleld.  but 
be  said  my  project  sounded  like  a  cowblrd 
who  was  trying  %>  force  other  ABC  program* 
out  at  the  nest.  Then  I  called  Senator  Pas- 
tore  and  all  he  wanted  to  know  was  whether 
or  not  there  la  equal  housing  opportunity 
at  Stagg  Pleld.  Senator  Anderson  asked  if  i 
bad  ever  been  to  New  Mexico,  whatever  that 
has  to  do  with  anything.  Congressman  Ho*, 
mer  wanted  to  dig  a  hole  and  put  my  reactor 
along  the  DMZ.  j 

Then  I  talked  to  JCAE's  Executive  Director, 
a  Mr.  Conway,  who  used  to  be  with  the  PBli 
I  understand.  It  shows.  He  told  me  the  Joint 
Committee  probably  would  want  to  hold  sooi* 
public  bearings,  and  tbat  these  can  stretch 
on  forever  becavise  the  members  never  show 
up  on  time.  He  eald  the  committee  probably 
would  want  me  to  design  this  nuichlne  n 
It  can  be  expanded,  and  that  maybe  locating 
It  In  the  Rose  £k>wl.  If  one  of  the  membert 
bad  It  in  his  dlslrlct.  would  be  more  suitable. 
Or  maybe  tbe  Joint  Committee  would  Insiat 
<w  designing  my  reactor  Itself. 

He  also  said  that  If  Congress  approves  tha 
fimdfl  for  the  project,  I  would  have  to  sub- 
mit a  construction  permit  application.  So  I 
caUed  AEC's  Harold  Price,  who  Ucenses  re- 
actors, about  th»t.  He  was  very  belpfiil.  Sort 
at  like  Smokey  lihe  Bear. 

He  told  me  that  I  could  submit  the  ap- 
plication a«  lone  as  the  Joint  Committee 
knows  about  It.  ilo  I  submitted  an  applica- 
tion which  was  lOO  pages  long.  He  sent  nu 
back  200  pages  ef  questions. 

He  asked  all  sorts  of  questions,  like  whether 
or  not  I  had  ever  operated  a  reactor  befoi«, 
whether  or  not  I  would  permit  squash  ball 
games  while  the  reactor  was  operating,  and 
about  my  redun|lant  engineered  safeguards. 
He  didn't  like  my  baUoon  containment  sys- 
tem, or  having  c^e  of  my  scientists  pull  out 
the  control  rod  frith  his  hands.  And  he  said 
that  a  rope  and  an  axe  wasnt  much  of  an 
emergency  shutdown  system.  He  suggested 
three  ropes  and  four  axes  might  be  better. 

Then  he  aske^  me  about  the  population 
density  in  the  4rea.  When  I  told  him  that 
the  site  was  in  downtown  Chicago,  he  almost 
had  a  heart  attack.  He  finally  recovered  to 
say  that  he  doilbted  that  he  could  recom- 
mend construction  of  my  reactor  at  that 
site.  He  suggested  that  I  might  try  MaUbu 
or  Bodega  Head  or  building  an  artificial  is- 
land In  the  middle  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
leaving  part  of  l|t  for  an  airport. 

Finally  he  sent  my  application  over  to  th« 
Advisory  Commljttee  on  Reactor  Safeguards. 
Now  that's  an  ihteresting  group.  They  held 
a  lot  of  meetings  then  finally  Issued  a  let- 
ter giving  their  opinions,  all  of  which  were 
different.  Unfortlunately,  I  can't  understand 
their  comments.  Nor  can  Harold. 

Then  they  saicl  I  would  have  to  go  through 
a  public  hearing^  Well,  no  one  showed  up  at 
this  pubUc  he4rlng  except  one  fellow— • 
union  guy,  I  forget  his  name.  He  kept  rant- 
ing and  raving  tfcat  I  was  building  a  mono- 
poly iB  fissioning  the  atom  and  that  I  might  * 
cause  thermal  pollution.  ^ 

A  few  pickets  outside  the  hearing  passed 
out  Ban  the  Bomb  dodgers  and  some  tracts 
written  by  a  conservationist  claiming  mj 
reactors  will  ruin  the  landscap>e  and  change 
the  ecology  of  Stagg  Field.  He  said  all  this 
had  to  be  preserved  for  future  generations  o( 
Americans.  i 

But  flnaUy,  after  several  appeals  and  pro- 
visional permltd  I  finaUy  got  my  reactor 
buUt.  I  put  In  t|iree  emergency  cooling  sys- 
tems and  emergency  dleeel  power  and  an  Ice- 
cube condenser  system  and  emergency  dlesd 
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power  and  an  Ice 


a  big  sliver  domJB  and  every  thing  else  they 


■cube  condenser  system  and 


aoold  think  of  when  tbey  gave  coe  my  U- 
esDse. 

And  you  wouldn't  believe  what  happened, 
mien  I  started  it  up,  I  found  a  beer  can 
and  a  pair  ot  galoahea  floating  aroimd  m 
tbe  primary  coolant  system.  And  then  some 
guy  from  the  coal  company  canM  around 
and  aaked  U  I  thought  this  atom  flsslon- 
Ipg  business  could  ever  have  any  practical 
value.  In  a  moment  of  inspiration  I  told 
IiUn  that  I  doubted  It. 

When  It  was  all  over,  I  poured  myself 
some  Chlantl  and  told  one  of  my  associates 
to  go  make  tbe  phone  caU.  He  dutifully  re- 
ported tbat  "tbe  Italian  Navigator  bad  landed 
in  the  New  World." 

Someone  on  the  other  end  of  the  line 
wked,  "How  were  the  natives?" 

"They  ate  him   aMve,"  he   answered. 

I- hope  that  maybe  you  can  do  something 
to  straighten  this  mess  out.  With  the  trouble 
tbet  rve  gone  through  on  this  experiment, 
I  doubt  tbat  this  uranium  fission  i^ocees 
vUl  ever  become  very  popular.  I  think  tbat 
U  they  had  Just  left  me  alone.  It  might 
bave  worked.  But  well  never  know. 
Tours  truly. 

The  Italian  Navicatob. 


The 
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MarylaBd  GI  Killed  m  HUl  875  CUsh 


EXTENSIOS  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  icASTiJun* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  George  M.  Mattingly,  a  paratrooper 
from  Maryland,  was  recoitly  killed  In 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  cour- 
age of  this  young  man  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  following  ar- 
ticle in  the  Recoro  : 

Btati  GI  Kn.i.im  n*  Hnx  875  Clash — ^Princk 
OaoBGxs  Pasatroopcb  Died  on  Novkmbxk  20 
■  Sn-vEs  Hnx,  Mo.,  November  29. — A  19-year- 
otd  paratrooper  who  left  high  school  to  enlist 
in  tbe  Army  was  killed  November  20  on  Hill 
875  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department  re- 
ported today. 

He  was  Pfc.  George  M.  Mattingly,  bon  of 
Joseph  E.  MatUng'ly,  Sr..  of  3417  FalrhlU 
drive,  in  this  Prince  Georges'^  county  town. 

Private  Mattingly  had  been  in  Vietnam 
since  July,  appeirently  In  bis  first  combat 
acUon  in  the  battle  for  HIU  875  in  the  Dak 
To  area.  He  was  a  member  of  the  173d  Air- 
borne Brigade. 

LBTTBS  raOM   PLXIKTJ 

Tbe  young  soldler'a  father  said  the  last 
letter  bis  son  had  sent  wafe  from  Plelku, 
where  he  had  been  originally  stationed.  That 
was  in  September  and  Private  Mattingly  was 
on  rest  leave,  Mr.  MatUngly  said. 

After  attending  high  school  to  the  eleventh 
grade.  Private  Mattingly  enlisted  in  tbe  Army 
in  AprU,  1966.  He  was  trained  at  Fort  Ben- 
nlng,  Ga.,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C..  and  Port  Gordon. 
Qa,  before  being  sent  to  Vietnam. 

"He  took  a  lot  of  pride  In  being  In  the 
Airborne,"  Mr.  Mattingly  said  tonight.  "He 
thought  it  was  superior  to  the  regular  Army." 

Private  Mattingly  was  born  in  Temple  Hill, 
Md.,  and  grew  up  there.  His  father  moved  to 
Sliver  Hill  about  a  year  ago.  The  soldier  was 
known  to  bis  friends  as  Mike. 

Besides  his  father,  be  is  stirvlved  by  hU 
stepmother.  Mrs.  CecUe  Blattlngly:  a  brother, 
Joseph  E.  Mattingly,  Jr,  of  Atlante:  and  two 
•Irters,  Mrs.  AnlU  J.  Bane,  of  Fairfax,  Va., 
»nd  Mrs.  Kathryn  Wood,  of  District  Heights, 


EXnSNSION  OP  REMARE3 

cm 

HON.  DANIEL  L  BUTTON 

or  MVW   TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  has  recently  centered 
around  the  value  of  creating  the  office 
of  ombudsman  in  an  effort  to  strengthen 
the  representative  form  of  government 
that  we  are  fortunate  to  have  in  our 
country.  Just  recently,  hi  fact,  an  appeal 
has  been  made  by  Interested  citizen 
groups  to  the  District  of  Columbia  urg- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  office  of 
ombudsman  to  handle  various  citizen 
complaints  and  Inquiries  that  have,  it  is 
alleged,  often  gone  unattended  by  Dis- 
trict officials.  The  fact  that  the  800,000 
people  of  the  restrict  still  do  not  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  local  elected 
officials  gives,  I  suppose,  merit  to  this 
suggestion;  however,  I  am  of  the  belief 
that  the  ombudsman's  role  at  other  gov- 
ernmental levels,  where  officials  are  re- 
spoixsible  to  the  electorate,  is  a  role  that 
should  properly  be  one  for  the  legislator, 
at  whatever  level. 

I  am  in  general  concurrence  with  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Michael  Duflnecz,  who 
has  written  an  article  appearing  In  the 
November  1967  issue  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal.  Mr.  Duflnecz 
examines  the  achievements  of  ombuds- 
men as  they  are  explained  in  a  book  en- 
titled "The  Ombudsman."  As  to  the  real 
value  of  ombudsmen,  Mr.  Duflnecz  con- 
cludes that  they  are  "Just  another 
species  of  bureaucrat,"  and  he  suggests 
a  return  to  the  traditional  idea  that  a 
public  official  is  a  public  servant,  who 
should  be  responsive  to  his  constituency 
in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity for  creating  the  position  of  the  om- 
budsman. 

I  commend  this  article  to  Members  of 
this  body  and  insert  it  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Trk  Ombudsmen  Speak 

(By  Michael  Dufinecz  of  the  New  York  Bar) 

Without  a  first  appearance  &s  a  cloud  the 
size  of  a  hand,  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
an  ombudsman  as  the  citizen's  defender  is 
rapidly  covering  the  American  sky.  Those  In 
favor  rarely  cite  authority  or  experience  but 
are  full  of  enthusiasm  for  this  remedy  for 
the  oppressions  by  bureaucrats  of  John  Q. 
Public  and  of  Jane,  too.  There  are  a  few 
publications,  some  ot  which  have  studied 
the  ombudsman  (which  I  shaU  abbreviate 
OM)  In  his  native  lalr;  all  are  uniformly 
enthusiastic. 

This  Is  a  critique  of  a  book,  TTie  Ombuds- 
man, subtitled  Citizen's  Defender  (edited  by 
Donald  C.  Rovrat,  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  Carleton  University,  Ottawa,  Cana- 
da; University  of  Toronto  Press,  1966).  The 
professor  is  all  In  favor  of  every  country's 
having  an  OM. 

The  value  of  the  book  Is  that  OM's,  or  close 
associates  thereof,  of  Sweden,  Finland.  Den- 
mark. Norway  and  New  Zealand — thoee 
countries  having  an  ombudsman  fqr  clvU 
affairs— describe  the  institution  from  Inside. 
Each  of  these  Is  sold  on  tbe '  merits  of  the 
system.  Its  purpose  and  its  strength.  Each 
Illustrates  the  Important  achievements  of 
OM  by  citing  cases.  An  examination  of  some 


of  these  important  achievements  is  Ulumln- 
Sktlng  as  to  tbe  probable  real  value  of  OM. 

Here*  two  speak  aeparately — the  present 
Otl  and  a  former  deputy  OM.  Since  1M0 
OM  baa  hiMl  the  power  "to  superviae  how 
Judges,  government  olBclsds  and  other  dvU 
servants  observe  tbe  laws,  and  to  proaeeut* 
those  who  have  acted  megally  or  neglected 
their  duties",  cm  la  a  representative  of  the 
Parliament  and  publlshee  an  annual  report — 
"usually  400-500  pages  long" — which  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  work  he  baa  done. 
including  "a  summary  ot  tbe  most  lII^x>r- 
tant  cases  upon  which  tbe  JO  [short  for  tbe 
Swedish  word  Justttieofnhudtman]  has  made 
a  ruling  during  the  peat  year".  The  report 
"Is  distributed  to  all  administrative  officials, 
and  Is  probably  the  JO'a  moat  Important 
means  of  influencing  the  i^tpUcatlon  of  tbe 
laws  in  Sweden." 

With  respect  to  Judges:  "When  tbe  JO  baa 
intervened.  It  baa  been  a  ceae  ot  deer  and 
obvious  Infringement  ot  the  law,  delay  In 
trying  a  case,  or  Improper  oomduet  by  the 
Judge  against  the  peirtlea  or  wltneeaes  con- 
cerned." The  sentenoe  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  above  reads :  "A  few  years  ago,  for  ex- 
ample, a  judge  was  condemned  after  tbe  JO 
bad  Indicted  him  for  extenalvely  >i»ir*T»g  ^ 
lawyer  friend  In  cases  which  were  outside  his 
jurisdiction  as  a  Judge."  (Into  which  of  tbe 
proscribed  categories  this  offoiae  faUe  Is 
not  given;  I  think  It  Is  outside  any  of  them. 
yet  the  Judge  was  condemned.) 

A  Judge  sentenced  "two  boya — aged  15  and 
16  years — to  six  months,  suspended  sentence 
for  theft  of  a  pair  of  unlocked  motor  eoooiwa 
of  little  value"  (emphaids  added).  Swedish 
law  provides  that  peraoos  under  18  yean  can 
be  sentenced  to  prison  only  under  aggravat- 
ing circumstances.  OM  intervened  and,  on 
finding  the  Judge  wanted  by  his  sentence  to 
show  tbe  boys  the  error  ot  their  ways,  suc- 
ceeded In  having  the  Judge  criticized. 

In  another  Instance,  an  arreated  person 
had  been  "\xnj\utly  ordered"  to  pay  coats  of 
his  return  from  the  United  States  to  Sweden 
for  trial.  Since  the  law  was  "not  clear",  tbe 
Judge  could  not  be  held  responsible  "for  the 
error".  OM  succeeded  In  having  the  govern- 
ment reimburse  the  arrested  man. 

Swedish  officials  are  not  bound  by  prece- 
dent, yet  the  OM  Intercedes  In  cases  of  de- 
viation from  uniformity  of  apphoatlon  of 
the  law,  even  tho\tth  such  devla.tlon  is  not 
a  punishable  error  and  even  though  tbe  in- 
structions given  his  office  do  not  q>eclfy  such 
action. 

Police  power :  In  order  to  curb  noise  caused 
by  motorcyclea  without  muffiera,  police  bar- 
red these  motorcycles  "during  tbe  hours  of 
darkness,  except  when  traveling  to  and  from 
work  or  other  necessary  purpose"  (emphasis 
added).  The  OM  overruled  this  bar  because 
It  had  been  Issued  for  a  purpose  other  than 
traffic    seciulty. 

The  Church:  In  Sweden  church  oflk:lals. 
priests  and  bishops  are  paid  by  tbe  state.  It  la 
against  custom,  but  not  law,  for  a  priest  to 
work  for  his  own  election  to  rectorship  of  a 
parish.  A  priest  printed  posters  xirglng  hla 
own  election;  his  bishop  ordered  ^'tw  to 
stand  Eislde.  OM  beard  ot  the  incident,  and 
the  bishop  was  fined  for  exerting  unauthor- 
ized pressure  on  the  priest. 

Letters  of  complaint,  explanations  and 
OM's  own  minutes  and  decisions  are  public 
papers.  "It  has  happened  that  grave  accusa- 
tions have  been  reported  .In  the  newspaf>ers 
which  afterward  have  been  found  ground- 
less." 

2.   riNLAND 

Here  a  former  OM  speaks.  OM  was  Intro- 
duced In  1919  as  a  representative  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  baa  the  right  to  superintend  the 
activity  of  tbe  whole  body  of  pubUc  officials, 
the  courts,  municipal  and  church  organs  of 
self-government  and  all  the  state's  highest 
offlclals  except  tbe  preeldent. 
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Academic  ofBcUls  eompUlned  that  a 
Inet  mlnlater  had  not  oompttod  wtUi  1tt»  law 
glTlug  state  oOotala  tbe  rl^t  to  neffoittata 
on  aalarlea  twfore  bodcat  propoaala  vera 
made  to  Partlametxt.  OU  crlttdaed  the 
XDlnlatar  lor  not  glvlnc  the  "«»V<«^H  sufllolecit 
tlm*-  to  prepare .  for  negotutlona,  eren 
though  OM  oonceded  the  menace  ot  a  atrlke 
«aUad  far  zapld  action. 

One  at  the  mathemaUoi  problems  In  an 
examination  was  taken  from  outside  the 
school  eoune.  OM  crlUdsed  the  school 
board. 

Sereral  Inatanoee  are  glyen  of  sctlons 
against  high  government  officials  which 
woold  have  been  taken  care  of  In  the  United 
States  by  public  iMXJsecutors. 

Of  great  Interest  to  the  Danish  OM  Is  the 
final  sentence  In  this  article:  "Finnish  ex- 
perience, UiBSfitan,  does  not  coincide  with 
the  pmeUoe  of  tbe  Ombudsinan  In  Denmark 
'irttM*  tbe  activity  of  offlclale  is  sometimes 
crlttdaed  solely  because  It  is  considered  uq- 
JustiflaUe  or  unreasonable." 

3.   DENMARK 

A  woman  Judge  speaks.  The  OM  was 
created  In  1954  as  a  representative  of  Par* 
lUment  "to  supervise  tbe  dvll  and  military 
administration  of  the  state". 

"These  powers  of  summary  Investigation 
and  rejeetlim  are  of  course  necceesary. 
Otherwise  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
ttnw  for  the  Ombudsman  to  concentrate  on 
the  really  Important  cases,  on  matters  of 
prlnotple."  (In  other  words,  if  OM  is  not  in- 
terested, your  complaint  is  not  important 
enough  to  bother  with.)  "But  the  Ombuds- 
has  made  crltloal  comments  even  In 
lAere  the  authorities  were  under  no 
statutory  duty."  (Denmark  is  a  civil  code 
oountey.) 

A  dTll  servant  was  dismissed  because  he 
had  oommltted  theft;  he  lost  his  right  to  a 
state  poislon.  OM  Intervened  but  the  min- 
istry refused  to  reverse  itself.  OM  In  his 
annual  report  commented  that  he  did- 'not 
agree  with  the  viewpoint  of  tbe  ministry. 

It  Is  stressed  that  tbe  OM  "has  been  able 
to  raise  matters  of  principle  even  in  cases 
where  no  formal  complaint  has  been  made." 

«.    NOKWAT 

OM  was  Introduced  In  1962  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Parliament.  His  province  is  the 
admlnlstiatlve  agencies  of  the  government 
with  the  right  to  scrutinize  the  exercise  of 
dlscrvtlon  but  only  insofar  as  he  finds  It  to 
be  unlawful  or  clearly  unreasonable. 

In  the  first  year  of  operation,  1963-1964, 
the  major  number  of  complaints  came  frcxn 
dvU  servants  against  superiors  fqr  failure  to 
give  pay  raises  or  promotions. 

S.   IfXW   ZEALAND 

OM,  under  the  name  parliamentary  com- 
missioner, took  office  In  1962.  His  powers  are 
limited  to  work  done  within  departments, 
but  he  has  no  direct  power  over  ministers. 
He  is  auth<x1aed  to  pubUsh  results  of  his 
Investigations  at  any  time  and  need  not  wait 
for  an  annual  report.  His  actions  reach  any 
decision,  recommendation,  act  or  omission 
which  he  is  satisfied  appears  to  be  contrary 
to  law,  unreasonable,  \mjust,  oppressive  or 
Improperly  discriminatory,  based  on  a  mis- 
take of  law  or  fact,  wrong  or  involving  the 
exercise  of  a  discretionary  power  for  an  im- 
proper purpoee.  etc.  (Enough  leeway  to  hang 
any  dvll  servant,  in  a  close  case.) 

In  his  second  report,  OM  mentioned  cases 
"where  Departments  showed  a  too  cloee- 
flsted  approach  toward  minor  claims  (he  Is 
In  favor  of  spending  the  people's  money!] 
and  a  disposition  to  apply  a  predetermined 
rule  or  practice  rather  than  exercise  their 
discretion  en  the  merits  of  each  case  [he  is 
opposed  to  a  play-lt-safe.  follow-the-rules 
policy  I  J". 

COMKZNT 

It  must  be  noted  that  OM  has  been  put 
Into  bdng  only  by  pvllamentarlan  coun- 
tries, aome  prohlems  must  arise  In  separa- 
tloQ-of-power  countries,  as  Is  Indicated  by 
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the  sqnabMb  tn  tbe  Massaahusetts  legisia- 
tore  OTsr  irfiathsr  the  proposed  OM  should 
ba  re^wnaiya  to  the  leglsUture  or  to  the 
gOTamor.     j 

All  the  OM.  oountries  are  recognised  to  be 
eodal  welfan  states,  where  the  Imi^ngement 
of  govemmAnt  agendee  on  the  Individual 
U  very  grea^  and  the  rights  of  Individuals 
as  we  know  them  are  not  legally  recognised 
to  the  same  degree.  In  aU  these  oountries  a 
high  percentage  of  the  complaints  were 
made  on  tb^  OM's  own  motion.  In  Sweden 
more  than  ^ne  hall  tbe  cases  were.  In  tbe 
important  c^ses  dted  in  the  essays,  almoet 
all  were  tak<n  on  OM's  own  motion — only  a 
few  of  these  cases  have  been  set  forth  here. 

In  all  the  essays,  it  is  urged  tbat  the  high 
percentage  bf  dismissal  of  complaints  is 
proof  that  ^e  OM  Is  demonstrating  that 
agencies  aref  in  fact  doing  a  good  job,  i.e., 
CM  la  not  jeraecuUng  the  agencies,  rather 
be  is  doing  «em  a  ivtat  by  'bis  investigating 
operations.  Conversely,  it  can  be  urged  that 
OM  Is  not  really  effective  and  that  the  gen- 
eral public  pays  him  Uttle  or  not  attention, 
as  the  number  of  complaints  on  a  population 
basis  Is  smat.  (It  was  recently  reported  that 
In  New  YorK  City  complaints  to  the  present 
police  civilian  complaint  review  board  alone 
are  2,000  a  year.)  The  high  niunber  of  dis- 
missals may  be  due  to  selectivity,  as  openly 
admitted  by  the  Danish  OM,  or  to  crank 
complaints  such  as  are  received  by  all  gov- 
ernment bodies. 

The  boasti  that  there  Is  no  persecution 
of  govemmebt  officials  is  not  supported  by 
the  important  cases  reported  in  each  ooiin- 
try.  The  cas^s  cited  In  themselves  show  that 
OM  chtu^es  Into  areas  of  oppression,  not  on 
complaint  of  an  outraged  dtlzen.  but  on  his 
own  motion.  The  cases  demonstrate  a  do- 
gooder,  busybody  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  OM's  In  nil  countries  and  over  their  en- 
tire period  at  existence. 

The  use  by  OM  of  criticisms  to  rebuke  offi- 
cials is  petty  tyrazmy,  because  tbe  official  is 
helpless  to  overoome  the  poeition  of  the  OM. 
It  is  no  requttal  to  say  the  official  could 
insist  he  be  prosecuted  for  the  criticized 
offense;  how  many  of  us  would  risk  a  fine  or 
worse  from  a  Judge?  No,  I  think  we  would 
rather  aocep^  a  piece  of  paper  placed  in  our 
file. 

In  summary,  the  record  of  OM  taken  from 
the  cases  sett  forth  In  these  essays  is  one  of 
molehills  and  trivia,  mostly  generated  by  a 
lust  to  save  the  people,  even  if  tiiey  don't 
ask  to  be  saWsd.  All  of  this  proves  OM  is  Just 
another  species  of  bureaucrat. 

The  following  observation  from  the  New 
Zealand  essagr  is  a  caveat  that  needs  to  be 
remembered  by  those  espousing  OM  as  the 
answer  to  b\|reaucracy'8  infringement  on  In- 
dividual rights:  "It  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  strongli  that  practices  successfully 
adopted  In  lone  country  must  be  closely 
examined  before  being  transplanted  to  an- 
other." 

To  the  wri^r  it  appears  that  a  better  and 
surer  solution  to  tbe  problem  of  bureaucrats 
and  citizens  is  afforded  by  a  return  to  the 
once  traditional  behavior  expressed  by  theee 
seeming  cliches: 

(a)  A  pUlflc  official  is  a  servant  of  the 
public. 

(b)  Each  Aerson  must  respect  the  dignity 
and  rights  of  all  other  persons. 


Fo  «ifB  Astittence  Act 


£XTE  f SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  QLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  oBio 
IN  THE  HduSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thura^ay.  November  30,  1967 

Mr.  MILIiER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
stand  to  of  pose  the  Foreign  Assistance 


Act.  Although  the  bill  now  before  the 
Congress  Is  4  great  deal  less  than  the 
amount  reiniBSted  by  the  President,  i 
do  not  believe  It  Is  small  enough. 

Many  of  lAy  distinguished  colleagues 
have  spoken  that  they  are  in  favor  ot 
the  principle  of  foreign  assistance,  and 
then  went  oii  and  qualified  their  state- 
ments with  'Tbuts"  and  "howevers." 

I  am  not  eonvinced  that  foreign  aid 
of  military  arms  and  money  is  auto- 
matically a  gpod  thing,  and  I  have  very 
serious  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  course  whan  the  United  States  must 
increase  its  National  debt  by  borrowing 
from  future  generations  in  order  to  give 
to  other  nations. 

We  have  learned  the  lesson,  or  should 
have  learned  it,  that  money,  or  even 
overt  military  liberation  will  not  win  a 
nation's  lastihg  friendship.  France,  the 
recipient  of  an  estimated  $20  billion 
since  1945,  tbday  threatens  to  under- 
mine our  cuiMncy  by  making  arbitrary 
and  imwarranted  demands  on  our  gold 
reserves. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  we  witnessed  the 
alarming  speotacle  of  two  large  recipients 
of  American  >nllltary  and  dollar  assist- 
ance, India  Imd  Pakistan,  using  their 
new-foimd  sfrength  and  stability  to  go 
to  war  with  e«M;h  other  over  trivialities. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  we  saw  the 
peace  of  th^  entire  world  threatened 
when  Israel  went  to  war  with  the 
Arabian  bloc  of  nations.  All  of  the  com- 
batants had  received  large  amounts  of 
U.8.  aid,  and  even  today  the  United 
States  is  plan^iing  to  ship  new  Jet  fighters 
to  Israel  and  to  five  Arab  States  at  the 
same  time.     [ 

At  this  veisr  moment,  we  see  two  of 
our  allies.  O^eece  and  Turkey,  the  re- 
cipients of  $4^  billion  In  military  aid,  on 
the  very  brink  of  war  over  tiny  Cyprus. 
It  is  the  leaft  that  President  Johnson 
should  do  to  Send  Mr.  Vance  to  mediate. 
After  all.  If  wir  breaks  out  between  these 
two  nations,  fhe  United  States  will  have 
made  It  possible,  and  we  must  share  a 
part  of  the  blame  for  giving  them  the 
means.  I 

With  the  bitter  lessons  of  history  be- 
fore us,  I  think  the  principle  of  foreign 
aid  Itself  is  open  to  question.  The  great- 
est of  Greek  historians.  Thucydides,  said 
that  those  who  refuse  to  learn  from 
history  are  doomed  to  repeat  its  mistakes. 
It  Is  high  time  we  learned  something 
from  our  owfi  mistakes.  I  believe  we 
should  restrldt  our  foreign  assistance  to 
technical.  Industrial,  agricultural,  and 
person-to-pei^n  programs  such  as  the 
food  for  peate  and  Peace  Corps  pro- 
grams. ' 

We  who  must  vote  for  or  against  for- 
eign asslstancfe  must  consider  the  lessou 
of  history.  Wd  must  also  consider  the  $30 
billion  budgeti  deficit  which  appears  in- 
evitable unless  spending  is  cut.  We  must 
consider  that  the  American  taxpayer  Is 
already  paylig  a  $76  billion  defense 
budget  which  enables  us  to  patrol  and 
protect  the  entire  free  world,  so  why  pay 
more  to  give  ttiem  weapons  to  fight  each 
other?  ! 

We  should  also  consider  that  large 
gaps  In  our  olm  society  still  exist  which 
should  be  gl^  first  priority.  As  long 
as  there  cont|iues  to  be  underprivileged 
persons  and  underdeveloped  regions,  and 
as  long  as  we  have  ghettos  and  imder- 
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nourished  persons  within  our  own  Na- 
tion, It  Is  my  belief  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford continued  foreign  aid  of  arms  and 
dollars.        

CoBfretsmaa  Hortoo  Praises  Heroism  of 
Marine  L  C^  Roger  L  Dnffett  as 
Typical  •'  the  Spirit  and  Patriolua  of 
Amercaa  Yoath 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   NKW    TOBK 
IN  ISB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  in 
Vietnam  Is  too  often  presented  to  us  as 
a  kaleidoscope  of  statistics,  hill  num- 
bers, statements  and  counterstatements. 
Which  Ignore  the  critical  accomplish- 
ments of  the  most  important  element  in 
the  war — ^the  American  fighting  man, 

Ttiis  was  brought  home  to  me  clearly 
again  recently  when  I  learned  of  the 
award  of  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  to 
li.  CpL  Roger  I.  Duffett,  2184897,  USMC. 
now  stationed  at  the  UjB.  Marine  Air 
Station.  Beaufort,  S.C.  Lance  Corporal 
Duffett  Is  the  son  of  the  distinguished 
Immigration  Inspector  of  the  immigra- 
tion and  NaturalizatiiHi  Service  tn  Buf- 
falo, N.T.,  Inspector  Paul  Duffett. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  and  our 
colleagues.  Mr.  ^leaker.  the  citation 
which  accompanied  the  award  of  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal,  and  which  so  graph- 
ically describes  Lance  Corporal  Duffett's 
heroism: 

17.8.  Makinx  Coxps, 

San  FraTicisco. 

In  tbe  name  of  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commanding  Oeneral.  Fleet  Ma- 
rine Force,  Pacific  takes  pleasure  In  present- 
ing the  Bronze  Star  Medal  to  Private  First 
Class  Roger  I.  Duffett,  United  States  Marine 
Cwps,  for  service  a«  set  forth  In  the  follow- 
ing citation: 

"For  heroic  achievement  In  connection 
with  operations  against  Insurgent  /x>mmu- 
nlst  (Viet  C!ong)  forces  In  tbe  Republic  of 
Vietnam  while  serving  as  an  Aviation  Crash, 
Plre  and  Rescue  Crew  Member  with  Marine 
Air  Base  Squadron  Sixteen,  Marine  Aircraft 
Oroup  Sixteen,  First  Marine  Aircraft  Wing. 

During  the  early  morning  hours  of  28 
April  1967,  the  Dong  Ha  Airfield  came  under 
a  heavy  enemy  rocket  attack.  Subsequently, 
a  rocket  round  struck  a  vehicle  which  wa* 
parked  near  the  Delta  Medical  Company  Hos- 
pital, immediately  engulfing  the  vehicle  In 
flames  and  causing  the  ambulance  Jeep  along- 
side to  burst  Into  flames.  After  learning  of 
the  biirnlng  vehicles  and  realizing  tbe  danger 
to  the  hoepltal  which  was  located  nearby, 
Private  First  Class  Duffett  unhesitatingly 
rushed  to  the  side  of  the  burning  vehicles 
despite  the  hostile  fire  bursting  around  him. 
As  he  began  extinguishing  the  blaze,  he  was 
seriously  wounded  by  fragments  from  an  ex- 
ploding rocket.  Ignoring  the  pain  of  his 
wounds  and  disregarding  the  enemy  fire.  Pri- 
vate First  Class  Duffett  continued  fighting 
the  fires  until  they  were  extinguished.  By  his 
Immediate  and  courageoxis  action  In  the  face 
of  an  extremely  hazardous  situation,  he  vtn- 
doubtedly  prevented  tbe  flre  from  spreading 
to  tbe  hospital  buUdlng  and  endangering  the 
Uvea  of  hU  comrade*.  FHvate  First  Class 
Duffett's  bold  InlUaUvc,  fearless  action,  sin- 
cere concern  for  tbe  welfare  of  his  ccxnpan- 
Xms  and  selfleos  devottoa  to  duty  at  great 


personal  risk  inaplred  all  wbo  obeerved  him 
and  were  In  keeping  with  tbe  highest  tra- 
ditions of  the  Marina  Corps  and  of  tbe  United 
States  Naval  Service." 

Private  First  Class  Duffett  Is  authorized  to 
wear  the  Combat  "V". 

Lt.  Oen.,  V.  H.  Kxttlak, 
US.  Marint  Carpi,  Commanding 

(Tte  tba  President) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  add  my 
commendation  to  L.  Cpl.  Duffett  for  his 
unselfish,  courageous  act,  and  to  point 
out  that  the  example  set  by  this  fine 
yoimg  American  stands  In  sharp  relief 
to  the  better  publicized  activities  of  a 
handful  of  draft  card  burners  and  viol- 
ent protesters. 

Although  the  latter  are  small  in  num- 
ber, we  hear  a  great  deal  about  them,  and 
do  not  hear  enough  of  men  such  as  Roger 
Duffett  who  stand  heroically  in  the  front 
lines  of  defense  of  this  Nation.  I  am  proud 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  the  story 
L.  Cpl.  Roger  Duffett,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
to  pubUcIy  thank  him  for  his  devotion  to 
duty  and  his  country. 


OperatioD  Hospitality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OW   KSW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  29, 1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  regardless  of  one's  feeling 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam,  most  Ameri- 
cans support  those  who  wefu:  the  uni- 
form of  the  United  States.  The  loud  Euid 
often  Irresponsible  dissent  of  a  small  mi- 
nority tends  to  obscure  this  fact.  The 
National  Ccmmlttee  for  Responsible 
Patriotism  was  formed  to  organize  sup- 
port for  our  men  in  uniform,  and  partic- 
ularly those  in  Vietnam.  They  organized 
the  Support  Our  Men  in  Vietnam  Parade 
last  May  and  such  similar  activities  as 
Op>eration  Gratitude.  Operation  Hoq>1- 
tality  is  another  of  their  projects,  and  I 
think  It  deserves  our  strong  support. 

I  am  including  an  explanation  of  this 
project  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues : 

OPXRATION  HOSPrTAUTT 

We  must  make  it  clear  that  all  Americans 
firmly  support  those  wbo  wear  the  uniform 
of  the  United  States — despite  any  boneet 
differences  of  opinion  on  government  policy. 
The  actions  of  a  tiny  minority  of  lawless,  dis- 
loyal people  have  confused  many  men  and 
women  In  the  Armed  Forces,  especially  among 
those  serving  In  Viet  Nam.  A  small  group  of 
Irresptonslble  dissenters  have  given  the  false 
Impression  to  these  GJ.'s,  and  to  much  of 
the  world,  that  Americans  do  not  honor  their 
heroes.  We  must  set  the  record  straight  be- 
yond any  doubt. 

We  urge  tbat  families  Invite  servicemen 
and  women  quartered  at  nearby  military  hos- 
pitals and  bases.  e8i>eclany  tboee  returned 
frcxn  Viet  Nam.  to  their  homes  on  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas.  We  must  let  aU  gallant 
young  Americans  In  uniform  know  that  they 
are  In  our  hearts  and  minds  during  these 
traditional  holidays — and  that  they  always 
have  our  love  and  respect. 

Acrtatt 
Request  elected  officials,  religious  and  civic 
leaders,  etc.  to  endorse  Operation  Hospitality. 
Get   aU   non-eontroverslal   weU-eetabllsbed 


organiaationa  Involved.  Set  up  such  projects 
as  car  pools  to  pick-up  and  return  the  serv- 
icemen. Announce  Operation  Hospitality  a* 
■porting  events.  In  schools,  at  meetings  aitd 
other  pubUc  events,  etc.  Use  TV,  radio  and 
the  press — news  stories,  editorials,  letters- to- 
tbe-edltor,  disc  Jockeys,  morning  show  an- 
nouncers, telephone  conversation  programs, 
interview  shows,  pubUc  service  announce- 
ments, etc. 

SUGOXSnONS 

Extend  Invitations  through  tbe  hospital 
or  base  commander.  When  unknown,  the  lo- 
cation of  tbe  nearest  military  site  can  iMX>b- 
ably  be  obtained  from  the  local  Chamber-of- 
Commerce  or  newspaper. 


France,  a  Former  Friend  of  the  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or   KTW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thur$dxiy,  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  Inequi- 
table and  illogical  to  propose  to  Increase 
domestic  taxes  and  reduce  Federal 
spending  in  certain  essential  areas  while 
France,  a  former  friend  of  the  United 
States,  owes  .this  country  $6.8  billion  In 
World  War  I  debts. 

French  President  de  Gaulle  has  for- 
feited the  right  to  a  continuing  morato- 
rium on  France's  50-year-old  debts  by 
raiding  our  gold  reserves  in  an  overt  at- 
tempt to  undermine  the  American  dollar. 
The  very  dollar,  1  should  add,  that  paid 
France's  bills  for  two  World  Wars  and 
rebuilt  France  In  the  decade  after  World 
War  n. 

To  propose  a  $7.4  billion  tax  Increase 
While  France  is  so  deeply  In  our  debt 
places  an  unfair  burden  on  the  American 
taxpayer.  In  effect,  certain  of  De  Gaulle's 
actions  are  contributing  to  the  supposed 
need  for  a  tax  Increase  and  yet  P^tmce 
is  not  even  beginning  to  do  her  share. 

I  oppose  the  recommended  tax  In- 
crease and  will  continue  to  oppose  it  as 
long  as  such  a  tax  increase  Is  being  used 
to  subsidize  French  debts  to  this  country. 

In  this  vein  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  an  editorial  fnun  the 
November  27  issue  of  Newsday.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  In- 
clude that  editorial  In  the  Recosd  at 
thlsi>olnt: 

Dx  Oattixx's  Gold  Rxtsb 

Having  withdrawn  France  last  s\unmer 
from  the  International  "gold  pool,"  formed 
to  assure  the  stabUlty  of  currencies  tied  to 
the  dollar  and  tbe  price  of  tbe  gold  tbat 
backs  It  up.  President  de  Gaulle  Is  now  doing 
his  subtle  best  to  encourage  tbe  present  run 
on  buUlon. 

In  a  conference  with  newspapermen  yes- 
terday, he  offered  his  Judgment  that  the  d<ri- 
lax  is  Infiated;  complained  that  exports  of 
Infiated  dollars  have  led  to  Increasing  Amer- 
ican take-overs  of  Eur(H>ean  business  firms, 
and  charged  that  the  Amwlcan  balance  of 
paymento  deficit  over  the  last  eight  years  Is 
equal  to  tbe  total  of  American  Investment  In 
western  Europe. 

Instead  of  cooperating  to  tnninfatw  the 
price  of  gold  at  a  reasonable  level,  de  Oaulle 
Is  doing  bis  best  to  make  trouble  for  tbe  U.S. 
Thia  Is  In  oppoeitloD  to  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
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Xuropean  bloc,  whose  six  t>anks  hav*  Joined 
the  VS.  tmlt'a  gu*nuitee  of  «  Used  pvlee  at 
935  an  ounee  for  gold.  CmrtmiBij,  tbm  \JJB. 
needa  to  put  Its  flseal  bouM  In  otxler,  but  ttuft 
doeent  eeem  to  be  wb*t  de  OeuUe  wwata. 

vnuA  de  OAUlle  want*,  unleea  ererybody  le 
badly  mletaken.  Is  to  down-grade  tlie  value 
and  strength  of  the  dollar  as  a  world  cur- 
reBcy.  He  wm't  succeed.  Despite  British  de- 
Taluatkm  at  the  pound,  the  doUar  is  stUl  the 
Btronceait  eurrency  on  earth.  Keeping  It  strong 
will  require  the  VJB.  to  reduce  Its  balance  of 
paymenta  deficit  and  to  curb  inflation  by 
trimming  federal  spending  and  raising  taxes. 
Then,  the  future  soundness  of  the  dollar  will 
be  assured. 
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Danny  Kaye 

.     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

'    HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or    CALirOKNIA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REFRSSENTATTVES 

Thuridav,  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  REBB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
Is  often  aaked.  "What  can  one  man  do?" 
It  la  one  thing  for  the  Oovemment  or  a 
giant  coTi>oratlon  or  an  established  pri- 
vate orgaolzatlon  to  make  gradlose  plans 
and  perhaps  even  carry  them  out,  but 
what  ean  one  lone  Individual' do? 

There  lives  In  my  State  of  California 
today — or  on  those  rare  days  when  he.ifi 
actually  home — a  slim,  Brooklyn-bom 
redhead  who,  with  no  formal  education 
to  q)eak  of,  has  made  his  name  an  In- 
tematlonally  known  symbol  of  peace,  of 
children's  htvplneas,  of  laughter,  of  mu- 
sic, of  dedicated  devotion  toward  solving 
the  01s  of  the  world. 

His  name  Is  Danny  Kaye.  He  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  ah  actor,  a  clown,  an  enter- 
tainer—end in  each  of  these  quite  pro- 
fessional roles  he  has  reached  the  very 
top  In  his  industry.  But  Danny  Kaye  Is 
a  great  deal  more  than  this.  He  Is  a  hu- 
manitarian in  the  deep^t  and  most  re- 
awnslble  sense  of  the  word.  He  does  not 
make  speeches  and  pronouncements.  He 
does  not  bold  court. 

Danny  Kaye  does  Just  one  thing  and 
he  does  It  simply  and  well.  He  works 
hard  at  what  he  believes  in. 

Presently  he  Is  oontributing  his  serv- 
ices to,  and  la  aivearlng  with,  the  Israel 
SymphfCmy  Touth  Orchestra  in  12  dif- 
ferent countries  on  a  good-will  tour 
which  brings  as  much  glory  to  America 
through  its  beloved  "down"  as  it  does  to 
Israel  through  Its  talented  musicians. 

Every  October  for  the  past  3  years. 
Mr.  Kaye  has  made  a  whirlwind  trip, 
flying  his  own  plane,  to  dozens  of  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada in  support  of  UNICEPs  annual 
"trick  or  treat"  fundralsing  campaign. 

Each  year  for  the  past  14  years  Mr. 
Kaye  has  served  willingly,  without  pay 
and  at  his  own  personal  expense,  as  un- 
ofBclal  but  highly  ^ective  "ambassador 
of  good  will"  tor  UNICEP.  UNICEF's 
high  regard  for  Mr.  Kaye  is  perhaps  best 
exemplified^  the  fact  that  when.  In 
1968,  UNICEP  was  named  the  recipient 
of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  it  was  Dwmy 
Kaye  who  was  asked  to  travel  to  Oslo 
to  accept  the  award  in  UNICEPs  name. 

Every  year  for  the  past  dosen  years 
Danny  Kaye  has  made  one  or  more  ap- 
pearances as  the  guest  conductor  of  sym- 


I^Moy  oreiestims  an  efver  ttte  world, 
ranging  from  IdKoOaa  and  Stocirhrthnte 
New  Tock  and  San  Vtandaoo  and  To- 
ronto, for  U»  puipoee  of  ralstng  pen- 
sion funds  tor  the  musicians.  Again,  he 
serves  without  fee. 

Somewhe^  along  the  line,  perhaps  in 
his  spare  time,  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Kaye  also  wbiics  for  his  living. 

We  of  CUlfomla  are  very  proud  to 
coimt  Danny  Kaye  as  a  citizen  of  our 
State.  We  are  grateful  to  Brooklyn  and 
the  great  State  of  New  York  for  hav- 
ing spawned  him  and  sent  him  our  way. 
But  we  are  even  prouder  to  have  been 
able  to  share  his  great  talent  and  his 
warm  hearf  not  only  with  all  those  in 
the  United  States,  but  with  aU  the  citi- 
zens of  the  world  who  speak  his  two 
common  laflguages — laughter  and  com- 
passion. 


Pan  Am 


employees  Promote  Airline 
Safety 


EXTE|ISION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  thModore  r.  kupferman 

I      or  KIW  TOIK 
IN  THE  H^USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  27.  1967 

Mr.  KUFPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  who  share  my  concern  for  air- 
line safety,  will  be  interested  in  the  fact 
that  the  industry  Is  emphasizing  this 
aspect.        ' 

Awards  for  achievement  in  the  field  of 
airline  avionics  have  recently  been  pre- 
sented to  three  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways' pilots  and  four  Pan  Am  electronics 
engineers.  These  men  have  been  cited  by 
the  Airline  Avionics  Institute  for  their 
outstanding  contributions  and  their  "pro- 
motion of  advanced  airline  avionics  tech- 
nology with  the  fundamental  aim  of  in- 
creasing safiety,  reliability  and  maintain- 
ability."     I 

Robert  Ml  Richerdson,  chairman  of  the 
AAI  board  pf  directors,  presented  AAI's 
first  annual  Volare  Award  to  Capt.  Sam- 
uel H.  MUler,  vice  president,  flight  oper- 
ations; Bei^  F.  McLeod,  director,  elec- 
tronic englileering;  Harry  L.  Samuelson, 
superinterujent,  communications  engi- 
neering services;  Jcdm  H.  Olds,  assistant 
director,  electronic  engineering;  Capt. 
P^rancis  L.  Wallace,  project  director,  all- 
weatiier  pro|rram;  C^.  W.  Ross,  project 
director,  self-contained  navigation  sys- 
tems; and  Robert  R.  Bohannon,  project 
electronic  engineer. 

The  awards  were  presented  in  Rome 
recenUy  at  the  annual  fall  meeting  of  the 
Airlines  Elertnmic  Engineering  Commit- 
tee, a  oommitee  of  AercmauUcal  Radio, 
Inc.,  of  Annapolis,  Md. 

AAI,  baskd  at  Dulles  International 
Airport  near  Washington.  D.C.,  is  an  in- 
formal organization  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives pf  17  UJ3.  airline  avionics 
manufactuifng  firms. 

Ttte  Pan  Am  recipients  were  among  60 
electronics  engineers  and  pilots  selected 
by  the  AAI  board  of  directors  to  receive 
the  inauguiai  Volare  Awards. 

The  Volai  e  Award  oonsists  of  a  trophy 
and  certlfl  ate  of  aohievement.  The 
Italian  word  "volare"  means  "to  fly." 


Job  G»rpi  TJJMS.Basbets  Away  From 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANbREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  nnoAWA 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  30,  1967 

Mr.  JACO^.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
describing  the  constructive  role  played 
by  the  Job  Corps  in  our  society  appeared 
recently  in  ttie  Police  Chief,  monthly 
publication  of  the  International  Associ^ 
ation  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

The  article,  written  by  Jack  L.  Birken- 
stock,  a  veteran  of  many  years  of  law 
enforcement  and  security  woik  both  in 
military  and  olvilian  life,  is  entitled  "The 
Police  and  the  Job  Corps." 

Because  of  |  the  general  interest  and 

importance  of  this  article,  I  include  it  at 

this  point  in  the  Congbzssional  Recoiu); 

The  PoiicB  and  thx  Jos  Corps 

(By  Ack  li.  Blrkenstock) 

Eacli  time  I  Visit  a  Job  Oorpe  Urban  Cen- 
ter and  aee  tb4  Corpemen  and  Oorpswomen 
in  their  dorms  pr  in  their  classrooms  I  think 
to  myself,  tbeie— with  the  grace  ol  an  en- 
lightened progitain — go  some  of  the  teenagen 
who  have  appeared  before  my  police  dmk 
over  the  years.  Whether  we  are  parents  of 
teenagers  or  dl^lzens  paying  the  taxes  to  sup- 
port It,  the  Jcf}  Corps'  success,  as  with  til 
the  other  War<  on  Poverty  progranu,  la  de- 
pendent on  ydur  active  Interest  and  mine 

Those  of  us  jwbo  have  made  law  enforce- 
ment oxir  career  should  be  especially  inter- 
ested tn  a  supcessful  future  for  the  Job 
Corps.  Take,  f^r  example,  the  case  of  Jen?, 
who  entered  the  Job  Corps  from  Whltesburg, 
Kenutcky,  at  age  20.  Jerry  bad  completed  dx 
years  of  school  and  had  served  in  the  Araiy 
for  six  months  t>ut  was  discharged  because  of 
behavior  problems.  At  his  assigned  Job  Corpt 
Center  he  la  taUng  the  culinary  skill  course 
<uxd  U  working  In  the  Center's  kitchen  to 
gam  practical  experience.  Right  now  he  looki 
toward  opening  his  own  restaurant  some  day. 
One  can  only  speculate  that,  given  free  rein, 
Jerry's  "behavtor  problems"  might  have  de- 
generated Into  a  police  record.  At  any  rate, 
aa  a  Job  Corp^  volunteer  who  Is  anxious  to 
learn  an  employable  and  needed  skill,  Jeny 
can  see  hla  way  to  becoming  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  bis  comqumlty.  And,  In  all  probabilit?, 
you  will  not  bave  cause  to  enter  his  name 
on  your  blottef . 

With  a  tenth  grade  education.  Richard.  »t 
17,  Joined  the  Job  Corps  In  Baltimore.  At  t 
yoimgater  in  a JCamlly  of  ten  children  he  bsd 
c(Hitinuoua  dU|cultles  with  school  personnel 
and  law  enforcement  officials,  and,  on  several 
occasions,  was  placed  on  probation.  The  Bal- 
timore Job  Corps  Ecreener  felt  that  Richard 
was  a  "good  risk"  and  strongly  recommended 
him  for  acceptance.  He  is  doing  well  both  in 
bis  educational  and  vocational  training  sod 
this  good  risk  will  likely  turn  into  an  adult 
"good  dtlsen.']  As  policemen  and  poUee- 
women  we  knolw  that  good  citizens  as  sucb. 
reinresent  a  minority  of  our  clientele. 

Or  take  Lola  from  Harlem  who  quit  school 
after  the  9th  grade  for  lack  of  enthuslsim 
and  parental  direction  In  a  family  of  dgnt. 
With  neither  a  basic  education  nor  wort 
skills  lola  was  unable  to  find  a  Job  and  ate 
was,  in  her  ow|i  words,  reduced  to  "hangliif 
around  on  street  comers."  She  got  tired  of 
her  aimless  life  and  volunteered  f or  tbe  Job 
Corps  where  she  was  found  to  bave  an  apti- 
tude for  stexiogfapby.  JjoIm  is  presently  study- 
ing for  a  bigb  school  diploma  In  addition  to 
completing  her  secretarial  course.  After  grad- 
uation from  thp  Job  Corps  you  wiu  not  tad 
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I/)la  loitering  on  street  comers.  She  will  only 
be  there  waiting  for  the  light  to  change  as 
(be  walks  to  work. 

I  cite  Jerry,  Richard,  aund  Lola  solely  to 
illustrate  how  the  Job  Corps  program  can 
l)eneflt  tbe  police  commxmlty.  By  volunteer- 
ing—a  responsible  first  step  toward  full  cltl- 
aenshlp — In  tbe  Job  Corps,  these  three  young 
people  took  potential  business  away  from  you. 
They  are  typical  Corpsmen  and  Oorpswomen 
not  as  potential  police  cases,  but  as  young 
people  who  sincerely  desire  a  better  life,  who 
are  vrllllng  to  \tara  and  work  for  It  and  who 
come  from  backgrounds  of  the  four  V's: 
andereducoted,  underprivileged,  ur^akilled 
and,  often,  unwanted  by  their  teachers,  fam- 
ilies or  society  In  general. 

More  than  41,000  young  people  from  all 
■ectlons  of  tbe  country  aae  now  ezux>lled  In 
the  Job  Corps.  They  come  from  farms  and 
cities  and  Include  a  cross-section  of  all  racial 
and  ethnic  groups.  A  typical  Job  Corpsman 
la  17.6  years  old,  has  stayed  in  school  through 
the  ninth  grade  and  then  dropped  out,  has 
a  fifth  grade  level  ol  reading,  writing  and 
srlthmetlc,  and  has  beea  out-  of  school  for 
more  than  six  months.  He  or  she  comes  from 
a  family  living  In  substaadard  and  over- 
crowded housing.  Is  unemployed  but  looking 
for  work  on  entry  Into  the  Corps. 

The  Job  Corps  Is  a  voluntary  national  resi- 
dential training  program  for  out-of-school, 
out-of-w<vlc.  underprlvUeaed  young  men  and 
women.  To  enroll,  they  aiust  be:  16  through 
31  yean  old;  citizens  or  permanent  residents 
Of  the  U.S.;  school  dropouts  for  three  months 
or  more;  unable  to  find  or  bold  an  adequate 
Job;  underprivileged  from  having  grown  up- 
In  impoverished  surroundings;  and  in  need 
of  a  change  of  environment  In  order  to  be- 
come useful  and  productive  citizens.  The 
goal  of  tbe  Job  Corps  Is  simple — to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  for  jobs  In  which 
they  can  earn  a  decent  living. 

After  scrsenlng  and  enroUanent  the  Corps- 
man  or  Corpswoman  is  assigned  to  one  of 
the  three  categories  of  Job  Corps  training 
oenters  where  they  loorfc  on  useful  and  pro- 
ductive public  resource  conservation  proj- 
ects, learn  job  skills  and  basic  academic  sub- 
jects, and  earn  a  modest  monthly  living  al- 
lowance. 

Tbe  Conservation  Centers,  operated  by  the 
Departtnents  of  Agriculture  and  Interior,  are 
located  m  national  parks,  forests  and  grass- 
lands. They  accommodate  100  to  225  enrollees 
and  the  young  men  perform  long-needed 
conservation  work  while  acquiring  a  basic 
education.  These  young  men  also  learn  basic 
skills,  such  as  surveying,  forestry,  weed  and 
pest  control,  fire  prevention  and  control,  and 
bond  and  power  tool  operation.  In  addition 
to  basic  education  courses  conducted  by  ex- 
perienced teachers  and  counselors,  the  en- 
roUeee  receive  training  In  nutrition,  personal 
hygiene  and  physical  fitness. 

The  Urban  Centers  for  Men  offer  mtenslve 
and  specialized  vocational  training.  These 
centers  acconmiodate  600  to  3,300  enrollees 
and  are  established  on  unused  federal  in- 
itallatioDs  and  other  facilities  near  urban 
areas.  Urban  centers  are  established  and  op- 
erated under  contracts  with  businesses,  state 
agencies,  and  universities.  These  organiza- 
tions recruit  and  employ  all  center  staffs. 

Youths  assigned  to  these  centers  are  being 
trained  for  jobs  for  which  there  are  demands 
for  workers— now  and  for  the  predictable 
future.  Vocational  training  programs  vary 
from  center  to  center.  Some  centers  feature 
training  for  particular  occupational  special- 
ties, such  as  automobile  repair  work  or  data 
processing  machine  operaUon.  Scnne  of  these 
programs  Include  on  tbe  job  training  in.  local 
community  businesses. 

Enrollees  are  being  trained  for  employment 
as  office  machine  operators,  data  processing 
machine  operators,  accounting  clerks,  auto- 
moUve  repairmen,  cooks,  waiter*,  hospital 
orderlies,  farm  equipment  operators,  «md  for 
numerous  other  joba  to  meet  tbe  labor  mar- 
ket demands. 
The  Urban  Centers  for  Women,  each  ac- 


commodating from  350  to  1000  enrollees,  are 
located  In  or  near  urban  areas  and  like  men's 
centers,  are  operated  under  contracts  with 
bvisiness  organlzatlona,  unlversltlee,  and  edu- 
cational and  social  services  agencies.  In  addi- 
tion to  basic  education,  vocational  training 
and  work  experience,  programs  In  these  cen- 
ters Include  training  m  family  responsibility 
— how  to  establish  a  stable  home,  budget 
management  and  fundamentals  of  good 
grooming  and  good  health. 

The  vocatlonsJ  program  for  women  In- 
cludes training  for  employment  In:  business 
and  clerical  occupations,  household  services, 
food  preparation,  health  services,  clothing 
services,  graphic  arts,  recreation,  various  elec- 
tronics technician  occupations,   and  others. 

The  centers  span  the  entire  country  from 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine  to  HawaU;  from  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Each  Corpsman  and  Corpswoman  receives 
room  and  board,  medical  and  dental  care, 
work  clothing,  a  nominal  allowance  to  be 
used  toward  tbe  purchase  of  dress  clothing, 
and  a  monthly  living  allowance  of  $30.  In 
addition,  each  enrollee  receives  a  terminal 
allowance  of  SSO  for  each  month  spent  in  tbe 
Job  Corps.  He  or  she  may  allot  up  to  $26 
per  month  of  the  terminal  allowance  to  a 
qualified  needy  dependent.  Each  month.  Job 
Corps  matches  the  allotted  sum  with  an 
equal  amount.  In  March,  76  per  cent  of  all 
Job  Corps  enrollees  made  voluntary  aUot- 
ments  out  of  their  allowance  to  assist  de- 
pendents back  home,  with  allotments  run- 
ning at  mote  than  (1  million  a  modth. 

Corpsmen  and  women  are  encouraged  to 
participate  In  the  Center's  sports  program 
and  other  extra-curricular  activities,  as  well 
aa  to  attend  religious  services  of  their  own 
choice,  usually  located  In  the  nearest  com- 
munity. While  enrollees  are  encouraged  to 
volunteer  and  participate — and  they  do — in 
local  community  activities,  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  centers  Indiscriminately. 
They  are  Issued  occasional  passes  to  visit 
nearby  conununities  and  are  given  periodic 
leaves  for  longer  tripe. 

The  success  of  the  Job  Corps  residential 
center  is,  to  a  great  extent,  dependent  upon 
the  vitality  of  Its  relationship  with  the  ad- 
jacent community.  To  buUd  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Job  Oorpe  centers  and  their  neigh- 
bors each  center  htts  a  Community  Relations 
Council  composed  of  Interested  local  leaders 
and  center  representatives. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  tbe  centers  and 
the  local  communities  have  bad — and  wlU 
continue  to  have — problems  very  similar  to 
the  "town  and  gown"  variety  experienced  In 
college  communities.  This  is  a  fact  of  life 
wherever  large  numbers  of  people  are  In- 
troduced into  an  enviromnent  alien  to  them 
and,  conversely,  where  they  are  alien  to  the 
locale.  It  is  true  that  in  these  first  two  years 
of  operations  several  of  the  Job  Corps  centers 
have  had  serious  disturbances.  We  here  In 
Washington  along  with  the  center  directors 
are  working  to  solve  these  problems  by  effect- 
ing closer  liaison  with  law  enforcement,  fire 
and  other  public  officials. 

A  harmonious  center-community  rela- 
tionship therefore  depends  on  you  and  me. 
It  wlU  pay  dividends  for  both  the  Corpsmen 
and  tbe  community  not  only  by  providing  an 
example  of  good  citizenship  but  effecting 
opportunities  for  on-the-job  traimng  and 
participation  In  community  service  projects. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

op  nxw  tosk 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Thursday,  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adminis- 
tration's renewed  effort  for  the  surtax 


should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  certain 
economic  indicators.  Unemployment  in 
October  is  up  for  the  third  month  In  a 
row.  Nonwtilte  unemployment  has  risen 
from  6.9  to  8.8  percent  in  just  3  months. 

The  recent  rise  in  the  rediscount  rate 
designed  to  offset  pressures  caused  by  the 
devaluation  of  the  British  pound  results 
in  the  same  deflationary  effects  wiilch 
were  offered  as  the  rationale  for  a  tax 
increase. 

The  10-percent  surcharge  on  income 
tax  would  in  practice  hit  middle-income 
persons  hardest  and  may  raise  unem- 
ployment. The  administration  should 
present  a  plan  to  reform  the  inequities  in 
the  tax  system.  In  this  way  it  has  been 
estimated  that  $5  billion  in  revenue  could 
be  obtained  without  incurring  the  drag 
on  the  economy  that  would  result  from 
reducing  middle-income  purchasing 
power. 

I  include,  at  this  point,  an  extremely 
perceptive  article  from  the  October  7, 
1967.  New  Republic  by  two  economists 
with  the  Brookings  Institution.  Dr. 
Martin  Camoy  and  Dr.  Dennis  Mueller, 
entitled  "More  Soul  Searching  on  a 
Tax  Increase" : 

[From  the  New  RepubUc.  Oct.  7,  1967] 
Mors  Soul  Scabchqiq  om  a  Tax  ImuasB 

Joseph  Pechman  argued  in  these  pages  two 
weeks  Eigo  for  an  inmiedlata  tax  inereaoe  to 
combat  inflation  and  preserve  Social  wtifare 
programs  in  tbe  face  at  this  oountry's  largest 
deficit  since  Wco-ld  War  H.  Hla  caae  la  derived 
from  tbe  "new  economics"  ot  amootbing  out 
^e  boom  and  bust  of  the  busineoa  cycle  by 
appropriate  monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  Is 
time  of  boom  tbls  requires  cutting  aggregate 
demand,  private  or  pubUe  or  both.  Pechman 
believes  that  given  the  poUtksal  "facts  of 
life,"  public  expenditures  for  aoclal  welfare 
are  likely  to  be  cut  without  a  tax  Increase. 
Be  and  other  economists  assert  that  a  tax  In- 
crease iM  a  more  eq\iitable  way  to  reduce 
aggregate  denoand  than  reducing  welfare 
programs  or  Increasing  Interest  rates  (aa 
threatened  by  Chairman  WUllam  MoCheaney 
Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board). 

This  analysis  assumes  a  great  deal.  First, 
even  if  we  accept  Pechman 's  economics  and 
a  continuation  of  tbe  Vietnam  war  as  given, 
equity  would  suggest  that  expenditures  m 
both,  the  private  and  the  public  sectors  be 
reduced,  not  simply  private  •xp>enditures. 
The  logical  place  to  start  cutting  the  govern- 
ment's budget  is  the  (50  billion  m  non-Viet- 
nam defense  expenditures.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Congress  cannot  do  tbls.  or  why  the 
Administration  cannot  refuse  to  spend  some 
of  the  money  the  Congress  already  has  ap- 
propriated. Such  cuts  can  be  supported  on 
the  bcusifi  of  the  Administration's  own  foreign 
policy  rhetoric.  Since  we  are  spending  more 
to  prop  up  our  domino  in  Vietnam,  thereby 
preserving  tbe  world  from  communism,  we 
should  not  have  to  spend  as  much  supporting 
dominoes  In  other  parts  of  the  world  or  pro- 
tecting ourselves  from  communism  at  home. 
Other  programs  Pechman  lists  aa  being 
sacrosanct  ( like  the  supersonic  transport,  tbe 
manned  space  filght  to  Venus,  the  $2.5  billion 
In  farm  Income  stabilization,  etc.)  also  seem 
to  be  In  need  of  careful  review.  By  refusing 
to  Increase  taxes.  Congress  would  pressure 
the  Administration  to  do  just  that. 

Pechman  is  "practically  certain"  that  Con- 
gress could  not  be  talked  Into  passing  any 
tax  reform  measures  this  year.  He  probably 
Is  right.  Economists  are  so  quick  to  com- 
promise on  this  Issue  that  It  is  not  surprising 
to. find  congressmen  joining  them  In  slough- 
ing off  responsibility  to  reform  the  tax  laws, 
even  though  eliminating  the  oU  depletion 
allowance  would  raise  9 1.6 -billion,  and  re- 
moval of  tbe  capital  gains  loopholes  another 
as  billion  In  tax  revenues.  This  would  give 
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the  Frealdent  xiMn  than  the  $63  bllUon  he 
la  asking  for  from  the  proposed  10  percent 
tax  STircharge. 

AU  these  measures,  however,  assume  that  a 
decrease  In  spending  Is  called  for  at  this  time. 
The  chief  economic  reason  given  for  higher 
taxes  Is  to  avoid  Inflation  and  the  "dis- 
tortions and  injustices"  It  would  bring.  The 
Injustices  come  from  the  drop  In  real  pur- 
cbsLsLng  power  of  people  with  fixed  Incomes; 
the  chief  distortions  would  come  In  the 
financial  and  housing  marks  as  a  result  of 
another  round  of  tight  money  similar  to  that 
experienced  In  1906.  Implicit  In  this  argu- 
ment Is  a  value  judgment  regarding  the  so- 
cial cost  of  rising  prices  and  the  benefits  of 
lower  unemployment. 

The  United  States  always  has  been  Infla- 
tion-sensitive and  unemployment-insen- 
sitive. In  postwar  years,  the  US  has  had  the 
lowest  rate  of  Inflation  of  any  major  indus- 
trial country,  at  the  cost  of  one  of  the  highest 
rates  <a  unemployment  (only  Canada's  has 
been  higher) .  Between  1961  and  1966  our  un- 
employment rate  fell  from  6.7  percent  of  the 
labor  force  to  3.9  percent,  as  we  enjoyed  our 
longest  period  of  sustained  growth  In  the 
postwar  period.  But  although  the  rate  of  un- 
employment for  noniHiltes  dropped  by  the 
same  relative  amount  as  that  of  whites,  the 
rate  for  nonwhltea  stUl  stood  at  a  high  7.5 
percent  In  1966.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  nonwhlte  unemployment  cannot  be 
made  to  continue  Its  decline  If  aggregate  de- 
mand Is  allowed  to  increase  still  further.  This 
Is  a  far  more  satisfactory  method  of  attack- 
ing poverty  than  trying  to  maintain  current 
levels  of  BOdal  welfare  programs. 

Many  economists  who  favor  the  Adminis- 
tration's tax  proposal  point  to  the  record  for 
1966  as  an  example  of  what  can  happen  when 
Bi>ending  Increases  "too  much"  and  causes 
"Inflation"  (most  of  these  same  economists 
favored  a  tax  increase  in  1966) .  A  close  look 
at  the  structure  of  this  price  Increase,  bow- 
ever,  suggests  that  it  was  not  entirely 
brought  about  by  a  rise  in  aggregate  de- 
mand. 

In  1966,  the  price  index  of  all  good  pro- 
duced rose  3  percent.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant Increases  In  the  Index  was  registered 
by  government  purchases  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices (4.1  percent).  While  this  may  have  re- 
sulted in  some  redistribution  of  purchasing 
power  from  the  public  to  the  private  sector, 
such  a  redistribution  is  not  one  of  the  In- 
Justtees  which  Is  usually  cited  in  discussions 
of  loflatton. 

Tti*  personal  consumption  component  rose 
3.8  percent.  This  increase  resulted  from  the 
oomblxtecX  effect  of  a  fall  in  the  prices  of 
consumer  durables  of  IJ6  percent,  a  rise  In 
consumer  nondurable  prlcea  of  2.7  percent 
•Dd  a  ilM  in  the  cost  of  services  of  3.4  per- 
cent. The  major  factor  affecting  the  price 
rise  of  nondurables  was  the  S.7  percent  In- 
ereaae  In  food  prices.  However,  as  Gardner 
Ackley  (the  Prectdent's  chief  economic  ad- 
Tlaer)  pointed  out  in  the  s\mimer  of  1966, 
the  rise  In  food  prices  was  caused  mainly  by 
a  sharp  decrease  in  the  supply  of  some  im- 
portant commodities  and  not  so  much  as  a 
resxUt  of  the  crease  in  aggregate  demand. 
Service  prices  were  piilled  up  by  a  whopping 
8.1  percent  Increase  In  the  cost  of  medical 
services  (due  largely  to  Medicare).  Would 
an  across- the -bocu'd  tax  increase  have  ciu- 
talled  the  rise  in  doctor  and  medical  fees? 

Over  a  q\iarter  of  the  rise  in  the  oonsiimer 
price  Index  during  1966  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  rise  in  medical  costs  and  the  rise 
In  interest,  proptrtj  Insurance  and  taxee. 
Mortgage  interest  rates  rose  12.4  percent. 
The  fact  that^  tight  money  policy,  which 
Is  Intended  to  curb  inflation,  may  result  in 
a  large  izMvease  in  the  consumer  price  index 
because  ot  the  rise  in  consumer  borrowing 
costs  would  be  alarming  to  anyone  less  de- 
voted to  rwtrictlve  moQetary  policy  than 
ChalmiMi   IterUn  of  ttie  Vederal  Reserve 


Board.  In  retraspect.  one  can  argns  tbat  ttM 
Board  overreacted  In  Ita  effects  to  cool  off  the 
eoouomy  in  1946,  and  ther^y  brought  about 
the  distortion^  economists  fe^r  will  come 
again  if  we  do  not  have  a  tax  increase.  How- 
ever, there  is  nothing  in  the  "new  economics" 
which  says  that  bad  monetary  policy  has  to 
be  accepted  as  a  "fact  of  life"  and  countered 
with  bad  fiscal  policy.  In  short,  the  record 
Eugggests  that  a  tax  Increase  would  have 
done  much  less  to  avoid  the  price  rise  of  last 
year  than  its  proponents  would  have  us  I)e- 
lleve,  and  that  many  of  the  distortions  they 
fear  lie  ahead  could  be  avoided  by  a  more 
enlightened  monetary  poUcy. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  economist  wears 
two  hats:  one  is  a  professional  and  the  other 
as  a  citizen.  It  has  been  argued  here  that 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  unem- 
ployment ratea  seems  to  be  too  high  to  war- 
ran^  a  tax  Increase.  Nevertheless,  as  citi- 
zens, the  appropriate  questions  to  ask  relate 
not  only  to  t^  ahort-run  effect  of  the  tax 
bill  on  the  economy  and  welfare  programs, 
but  what  its  passage  or  rejection  Implies  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Vietnam  war.  [See 
the  correspondence  on  this  subject  tram. 
economists  Richard  Du  BoS  and  Edward  Her- 
man, page  38 — The  Editors.]  What  does  even 
several  billion  dollars  less  In  social  welfare 
In  19*68,  assuming  that  such  cuts  are  even 
necessary  In  t^e  absence  of  the  siircharge, 
mean  tothe  poor  in  comparison  with  a  pro- 
longed Vletna^  war?  The  Administration 
has  shown  clebrly  that  domestic  spending 
and  the  poor  WIU  have  to  wait  for  the  war 
to  end.  | 

•  It  Is  becomliig  clear  that  President  John- 
son and  the  pi|bUc  see  the  tax  bill  as  a  test 
of  the  I>re8ident'8  Vletntun  policy.  It  is  likely 
that  rejection  ef  the  bill  will  be  Interpreted 
as  a  rejection  Of  this  poUcy  and  a  repudia- 
tion of  Increases  in  spending  on  the  war.  In 
weighing  the  "Injiistlces  and  distortions" 
connected  with  the  surcharge,  we  must  also 
consider  the  iBjustlces  of  a  continued  es- 
calation of  the  )var  and  the  distortions  to  our 
economy  of  a  fUrther  expansion  of  the  mili- 
tary sector.        ^ 

Maxtin  Caenot  and  Dknnis  MrrKLLXs. 
(Note. — Mr.  Camoy  and  Mr.  MueUer  are 
research  associfites  at  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution.) 


ExecntiTe  BHefinir  <>■  United  Statet- 
Fnheries  Agreement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OV  ICIC'UIQAIT 

IN  THE  HOtr  SE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVKS 
Wednesafiv,  November  29, 1967 

Mr.  DINGEiJL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  Octo- 
ber of  last  year  the  Congress  passed  a 
law  which  wotld  prohibit  foreign  vessels 
from  fishing  within  12  miles  of  our 
coastal  waterf,  except  as  expressly  pro- 
vided by  an  ihtemational  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party. 

On  Saturday  of  last  week,  the  United 
States  and  Russia  entered  Into  a  fish- 
eries agreement  concerning  our  Atlantic 
coast  fisheries.  Similar  agreements  con- 
cerning our  Pacific  coast  fisheries  were 
entered  into  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  and  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  respectively.  In  February  and 
May  of  this  yeiar. 

On  Monday.  December  4,  1967,  at  10 
ajn..  In  room  1334,  Longworth  House  Of- 
fice Building,  before  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Ckunmlttee.  there  will 
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be  an  executive  bdeflng  by  r^resenta- 
ttres  at  the  State  D^Mtrtment  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  above- 
mentioned  agreements.  There  will  also 
be  a  discussion  oa  flshei7  negotiations 
between  the  Utdted  States  and  certain 
South  American  countries  and  the 
United  States  atid  Mexico. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this 
meeting  to  our  U.S.  fishing  industry,  I 
would  like  to  invite  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  att^d  this  classified  briefing! 


Peace 


at  Any  Price? 


I>N 


EXTENS: 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 


OF  REMARKS 
or 


jr  TuomsDk 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14,  1967 

Mr.  ROOERi^  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Bill  Gordon,  news  director  of  television 
station  WPTV,  |»alm  Beach,  has  recently 
edltorallzed  on  an  Important  aspect  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict — the  question  of  a 
bombing  pause.  I  believe  his  comments 
will  be  of  Interest  to  all  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  Insert  them  to  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  ^  the  Ricoro: 

Trx  Bub.  CtosDON  Rxpokt 

Over  and  over  lagaln  we  keep  hearing  ths 
argument  that  Ptesldent  Johnson  should  be 
wUllng  to  "take  the  risk"  and  caU  a  halt  to 
the  bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam  ...  or  even 
caU  a  unilateral  ceasefire  ...  in  the  hc^>w 
it  will  lead  to  nefotiations  to  end  the  war. 

Let's  not  bother  to  reiterate  again  that 
such  bombing  halts  have  been  tried  without 
resiilt  before.  Let's  instead  face  the  fact  that 
it  wouldn't  be  President  Johnson  who  would 
be  "taking  the  risk".  Instead  be  would  b* 
risking  the  livee  of  many  of  the  300.000 
American  troops  now  in  Viet  Nam  should  It 
not  work. 

Time  and  again  .  .  .  during  ceaseflret 
called  for  AslaiT  holidays  and  other  rea- 
sMis  .  .  .  North  Tlet  Nam  has  used  the  free- 
dom of  movement  such  pauses  allow  to  move 
men  and  materiel  into  position  to  further 
endanger  our  troOps. 

It's  all  very  well  to  advocate  taking 
risks  .  .  .  when  your  own  life  is  not  on  the 
line  .  .  .  when  you  can  assign  the  risk  to 
someone  else  and  let  them  bear  the  conse- 
quences should  you  be  wrong. 

Once  in  a  while  .  .  .  let's  face  the  facti 
and  call  down  thloee  who  continually  blame 
the  continuation  of  the  war  on  the  United 
States  .  .  .  conveblently  ignoring  conoession 
after  concession  ion  our  part  to  get  Hanoi 
to  the  bargainincj  table. 

From  the  President  on  down  it's  been  qiade 
painfully  clear  tl^t  we  wUl  stop  the  bomb- 
ing when  the  o^er  side  makes  what  can 
hardly  be  caUed  aj  concession. 

That  is  ...  to  agree  In  advance  that  the 
halting  of  aerial  attacks  will  result  In  som* 
sort  of  good  faith  reciprocal  action.  Somt 
signi  that  it  would  be  a  step  toward  peace. 

And  ...  it  seetns  obvious  that  we  would 
even  accept  some  'sort  of  token  reciprocity. 

But  the  answee  continues  to  be  "no"  .  . . 
that  only  a  surrender  to  Hanoi  ...  vis  ■ 
total  American  [withdrawal  ...  is  ...  to 
them  ...  an  acceptable  path  to  peace. 

Tet  ...  in  some  peculiar  manner  tbdr 
position  appears  completely  reasonable  to 
some  .  .  .  while  cruisls  not. 

We  submit  that  the  "peace  at  any  price* 
crowd  has  lost  sif ht  of  reason  by  trying  to 
equate  surrender  |  with  peace. 


Veterau  Day  in  Ifwth  Tanytown 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

09 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 


IN  TQE  HOUSB  OF  RXPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  Im- 
portant consideration  which  tends  to  be 
obscured  in  the  oontroTersy  over  our  pol- 
icy  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  that  we  have  a 
ecntlnulng  responsibility  to  support  our 
servicemen  In  the  field  until  such  time  as 
their  return  becomes  po«8ible.  This  must 
be  so,  regardless  of  one's  views  on  the 
proper  course  of  our  ^orts  In  Vietnam. 

This  was  the  theme  of  the  keynote 
q)eech  by  Lt.  Col.  John  F.  Carroll  at  the 
Veterans  Day  ceremoides  held  In  North 
Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  earlier  this  month. 

I  insert  In  the  Rxcoro  at  this  time  a 
news  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Tarrytown  Dally  News  describing  the 
memorial  ceremonies: 

An  appeal  "to  give  owr  full  moral,  physical 
and  financial  support  to  our  fighting  men  be 
they  on  defensive  outposts  in  Korea,  Viet- 
nam or  along  the  Berlin  Wan,"  highlighted 
Veterans  Day  ceremonies  Saturday  at  Pa- 
triots Park.  Lt.  Col.  John  P.  Carroll  of  NcMth 
Ttarytown  delivered  the  address  which  took 
its  theme  from  stateoients  by  Gen.  George 
Washington    and   Gen.  Douglas  MacArthiu-. 

OoL  Carroll  quoted  from  our  first  presi- 
dent's address  to  Congress  on  Jan.  8,  1800 
the  sentence,  "To  be  prepared  for  war  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  preserving 
the  peace."  Then  he  selected  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur's  remark,  "In  war,  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute t<x  victory." 

CONDOCRDST  CVC 

The  service  was  conducted  by  the  Central 
Veterans  Committee.  Veterans  groups  par- 
ticipated as  did  the  Sleepy  Hollow  High 
School  Band.  Prayers  opening  and  closing 
the  ceremony  were  given  by  the  Bt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Anthony  FerrarelU,  pastor  of  Immac- 
ulate Conception  Church,  North  Tarrytown, 
and  the  Rev.  William  R.  Bultendorp,  pastor 
of  the  First  RefMxned  Oburcb. 

Mr.  Carroll  said: 

"The  recent  pubUcity  about  the  Soviet 
achievements  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution, 
sho\ild  remind  us  that  today  is  also  the 
4eth  anniversary  of  the  first  Armistice  Day. 
Rolling  back  o\u  memories,  some  will  recall 
the  day  very  well,  the  pealing  at  church 
bells,  the  blowing  of  whistles  and  sirens  as 
chUdren  were  released  from  school.  Things 
were  less  complicated  In  tfaoee  days.  As  a 
cub  scout,  it  had  been  my  privilege  to  escort 
each  of  my  older  brothers  as  they  marched 
off  with  the  recruiting  sergeant  to  the  train, 
to  fight  the  Kaiser  and  make  the  world  safe 
for  Democracy.  One  was  wounded  in  a  poison 
gas  attack;  the  other  lost  a  leg  to  shrapnel 
the  morning  of  the  Armistice  Day. 

"Thus  in  the  Eleventh  Month  on  the  Elev- 

^enth  Day  at  the  Eleventh  Hour  in  1918.  Peace 

fell   on   the   Western    Front   and   hopefully 

came  to  the  World,  except  in  Russia  where 

Conununlsm  was  tjirtug  over." 

After  discussing  the  poor  treatment  ac- 
corded retvuTUng  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
Mr.  Carroll  said: 

TALSM  SWJBKM'l 

"But  While  the  American  people  were  being 
lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  believing 
that  there  would  be  no  more  wars,  the  Nazis, 
Fascists  and  Communists  were  preparing  the 
training  for  World  War  II. 

"In  contrast  to  the  U  years  of  relative  peace 
foUowing  World  War  I.  very  Uttle  appears  to 


have  l>een  settled  by  the  tremsndcns  aao- 
rtfices  of  World  War  H,  be  it  la  the  foem  of 
the  retiun  of  captured  tscrltorlss  or  peoplesi 
The  world  got  rtd  at  tbe  Hlttes  sad  ottisr 
Fasciste.  The  Nuremberg  Tndls  estatoMsjied  a 
precedent  for  the  punishment  at  War  CMmes, 
but  It  also  appears  to  have  reestablished  tlis 
age-old  formula,  to  the  victors  belong  tbe 
soil  and  spoils. 

"Today,  also  calls  to  mind  another  mara- 
thon Armistice  in  effect  since  37  July  195S. 
It  is  along  the  38th  parallel  in  Korea.  In  that 
euphemistically  called  ITJT.  Police  Action.' 
the  United  States  lost  64,24«  men  killed  tn 
action,  roughly  four  tihies  the  casualties  In 
Vietnam.  Our  staunchest  allies  in  the  Korean 
War  are  still  sending  troops  to  fight  alongside 
our  GJ.'s  in  Vietnam, — they  are  the  South 
Koreans,  the  Australians,  the  New  Zealandera 
and  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 

WHKBX  AU  OT7S  ALXJEST 

"It  may  l>e  dlplonoatlcally  ungracious  to 
ask,  but  it  seems  a  proper  question  to  raise 
on  this  Veterans  Day,  where  are  all  those 
other  nations  to  whose  aid  we  went  with  the 
best  of  our  youth  in  World  War  n  or  with 
our  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid  since? 
Remember,  too,  that  after  14  years  of  fruit- 
less discussion,  our  men  are  still  being  killed 
along  the  Korean  Armistice  Une,  while  be- 
yond It  some  of  our  conarades  are  stlU  lan- 
guishing in  Communist  prisons. 

Mr.  Carroll  touched  on  the  illegal  fiag- 
bumings  and  noni>eaceful  marches  on  the 
Pentagon  and  the  menace  to  our  country 
presented  by  the  Fractional  Orbital  Bom- 
bardment system  developed  by  the  Soviets. 

It  was  then  he  made  his  caU  for  support 
of  our  national  leaders,  Col.  Carroll  said. 

RKNEW    SUPPOKT 

"So,  on  tills  Veterans  Day,  let  all  renew 
their  support  for  those  who  administer  and 
enforce  the  laws  of  our  land  and  our  com- 
munity. As  citizens  and  veterans,  let  \xa  give 
our  fuU  moral,  physical  and  financial  8ui>- 
port  to  our  fighting  men  be  they  on  defensive 
outposts  in  Korea,  Vietnam  or  along  the  Ber- 
lin Wall. 

"Let  us  not  hesitate  to  make  known  our 
support  of  our  service  academies;  West  Point, 
Annapolis,  the  Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard 
Centers  whence  will  come  those  future  lead- 
ers trained  to  work  and  die  for  the  security 
of  our  country. 

"Let  us  make  known  to  our  State  and  Na- 
tional legislators  a  desire  for  educational  and 
financial  assistance  to  our  returning  O.I.'s  so 
that  they  will  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  when 
they  take  their  places  In  our  competitive  so- 
ciety. Let  us  make  certain  that  our  legislators 
do  not  neglect  the  thousands  of  oxu*  wounded, 
maimed  and  ill  in  Veterans  Hospitals  across 
the  land. 

"Let  us  also  pledge  to  honor  and  care  for 
the  families  and  final  resting  place  of  those 
comrades  who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  on 
hostile,  foreign  soils  that  others  might  live 
as  free  men." 


Recommendationt  of  Citiieiu'  Strike  ob 
Crime  Committee  of  Kings  County 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   MKW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  29, 1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  an  effort  to  coml>at  crime  at 
the  local  level,  the  Kings  County  Demo- 
cratic Party  invited  a  group  of  distin- 
guished citizens  to  study  ways  for  in- 
dividual citizens  to  assist  In  the  fight 
against  crime.  Based  on  their  study,  the 


Citizens'  Strike  on  Crime  Committee  rec- 
^»mi¥iffr»«f«rt  a  series  of  measures  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  Indlvktoal  In 
fighting  crime.  Because  of  Its  Importance 
to  tbe  entire  Nation,  I  am  including  the 
text  of  their  recommendations  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  also  In- 
cluding a  list  of  those  distinguished  citi- 
zens who  served  on  the  committee. 

After  a  series  of  meetings  and  oocsulta- 
ttons  with  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment and  their  Office  ot  Oommunlty  Rela- 
tions, as  weU  as  other  concerned  dtlaens.  It 
is  the  considered  view  of  the  mKnbefs  of  the 
Kings  Covmty  Democratic  Party's  Oitizens' 
Strike  on  Crime  Committee  that  the  dttzens 
of  Kings  County,  and  mdeed.  New  Toik  City, 
must  perform  a  larger  role  in  crime  preven- 
tion and  control.  It  Is  also  our  beUef  that 
the  cltlzen-volunte^  can  perform  such  a 
role  without  at  the  same  time  contributing 
to  a  vigilante  spirit.  Admittedly,  there  Is  al- 
ways a  danger  that  sealous  dtlsms  will  over- 
step the  twundaries  ot  propriety,  but  this 
danger,  we  believe,  is  offset  when  dttsens 
work  closely  with  law  enforcement  agendes. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  real  danger 
of  growing  crime  must  outweigh  the  poten- 
tial danger  of  overly  eager  dtlzens.  Tlie  com- 
mittee therefore  recommends  the  following 
action  proffram  to  the  Kings  County  Dem- 
ocratic Party  and  to  the  Cltlsens  of  Brooklyn: 

1.  We  encourage  further  citinen  tupport 
for  the  N.Y.C.  Auxiliary  Police.  The  Auzmary 
Police  are  an  outgrowth  ot  the  New  York 
State  Defense  Emergency  Act  which  em- 
powered the  Police  Commlwsloner  to  oaalts 
police  powers  on  trained  volunteers.  Today, 
there  are  more  than  2,000  of  theee  men  who 
volunteer  four  hours  each  week  to  patrol  the 
streets  of  New  York  In  cooperation  with  eadi 
police  precinct  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
They  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  police 
department  and  they  do  not  carry  any  weap- 
ons. Membership  should  be  encouraged  by: 

a)  Democratic  officials  and  club  members 
might  volunteer  their  services  as  Auxiliary 
Policemen,  thus  setting  an  example. 

b)  Seeking  federal,  state  and  dty  funding 
for  auxiliary  uniforms.  Each  uniform  costs 
approximately  $125.00.  This  funding  should 
come  from  outside  the  normal  police  dei>art- 
ment  budget,  as  does  New  York  City's  com- 
mendable policy  of  underwriting  the  cost  of 
each  auxiliary  policeman's  officisJ  shield. 

c)  Seeking  free  public  transportation  for 
auxiliary  policemen  to  and  from  their  tours 
of  duty.  In  this  regard,  he  should  be  treated 
no  different  than  the  regular  police  officer 
who  travels  free  of  charge. 

d)  The  Police  Department  should  con- 
sider using  auxiliary  policemen  to  ride  Va. 
patrol  cars  as  the  "third  man."  Where  quali- 
fied, perhapts  the  auxiliary  policeman  can 
serve  as  tbe  driver. 

e)  The  city  should  undertake  a  broad  pro- 
gram to  encourage  membership  In  the  aux- 
iliary police.  The  city  will  soon  issue  a  shield 
to  each  auxiliary  policeman.  This  should  be 
done  in  a  public  ceremony.  A  week  should  be 
set  aside  and  designated  "Auxiliary  Police- 
man's Week." 

2.  We  encourage  the  Availiary  Police  to 
support  a  cadet  corps  to  complement  their 
adult  corps.  The  members  of  the  cadet  corps 
can  perform  valuable  duty  within  the  po- 
lice precinct  station  as  aids  to  the  police.  An 
auxiliary  cadet  corx>s  might  also  stimulate 
police  recrviitment.  With  nearly  half  oiur 
population  under  26,  we  must  constantly 
strive  to  involve  our  yoimg.  Their  idealism 
and  energy  are  well  suited  to  this  activity. 

3.  Bach  local  Democratic  organization 
should  make  the  use  of  it*  clubhouse  avail- 
able for  the  recruitment  of  auxiliary  police 
or  other  police  helpers,  and  make  space  avail- 
able to  these  groups  when  necessary.  The 
Dem-moblle  truck  should  be  made  avaUable 
for  recruitment  efforts. 

4.  In  each  of  the  23  Assembly  Districtt  of 
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\  B^JOkljfH  the  local  Demoermtle  orytmiMMcm 
'  •Aould  etuMurage  a  "Lighta-On-Campaign" 
mnumg  local  bviineaameti  tmd  in  private 
tweUings.  By  leaving  Ughta  on  $A  night  (In 
the  storefront,  the  dzl'veway,  the  re«r  ysnl) 
the  police  burden  is  lightened  (both  flgura- 
tively  and  literally)  and  the  public's  fear  of 
walking  on  dark  streets  U  relieved. 

6.  Each  local  Democratte  organization 
should  encourage  a  teriet  of  community 
forums,  in  cooperation  xoith  the  police,  on 
crime. 

6.  Each  local  Democratic  organi2ation 
ahottld  encourage  its  members  to  participate 
tn  the  Police  Precinct  Community  Council. 

7.  Each  local  Democratic  elub  should  en- 
courage its  members  to  worJe  uHth  the  pohce 
in  determining  how  volunteers  could  help 
ease  the  ponce's  adtniniatrative  burden,  es- 
pecially at  Central,  Ixtrough  and  division 
headquarters. 

8.  The  Kings  County  Democratic  Party 
ihould  encourage  and  assist  a  county  and 
etty-xoide  program  simiUir  to  Chicago's  suc- 
cessful "Operation  Crime-Stop."  This  pro- 
gram would  enlist  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions In  the  fight  on  crime  by  encouraging 
them  to  report  all  suspicious  occurrences 
and  crimes  to  a  special  police  number.  Per- 
haps New  York  City's  emergency  police  num- 
ber could  be  changed  from  440-1234  to  the 
four  digit  H-B-L-P  (4S87).  The  telephone 
company  already  uses  three  digits  to  dial 
Information.  As  In  the  case  of  Chicago,  those 
dtiaens  whose  on  the  spot  alert  led  to  the 
apprehension  of  a  criminal  or  the  preven- 
tion ot  a  crime,  should  be  publicly  honored. 
Police  call  boxes  should  be  prominently  dis- 
played and  well  lit  for  emergency  public  use. 

9.  The  Kings  County  Democratic  Party,  in 
cooperation  toith  other  organizations,  should 
organize  a  one-day  conference  to  explore 
the  citizen's  role  in  crime  prevention  and 
control.  This  Is  a  relatively  new  and  unex- 
planA  subject,  and  a  conference  which  at- 
tracted a  wide  range  of  partidpantB  could 
make  a  major  public  contribution. 

Obviously  there  la  much  vaare  than  can 
be  done  to  encourage  and  create  citizen  par- 
ticipation. TTie  Mayor  of  New  York  should 
lead  the  way  In  this  regard,  and  harness 
the  tremendoiis  resources  of  our  city's  gov- 
ernment. Our  churches  and  businesses  and 
schools  and  other  institutions  must  Join  in 
this  elTort.  But  above  all,  it  must  b«  recog- 
nized by  all  citizens  that  the  above  recom- 
mendations are  merely  short-range  i>alllative8 
<or  crime  control,  when  what  la  really  needed 
•re  long-range  answers  tat  crime  prevention. 

MxMBZBSBiF — Citizens  9ntjKX  oi*  Canix 
OoMicrmx 

Ken  Auletta.  Executive  Director,  Commu- 
nity Service  Division,  Kings  County  Demo- 
cratic Committee. 
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Shirley  ChlMiolm,  Aasemblywoman,  58th 
AX>. 

Patrick  C^rran.  Board  of  Dtrecton. 
Brownsville  oimmuntty  Council. 

Robert  Pltfpatriek.  Kxeeuttve  Director, 
N.TJ3.  Joint  begialattve  Committee  on  Child 
Care  Needs  ai|d  Administrator,  St.  Vincent's 
HaU,  Inc. 

Gail  Hellen^rand,  Ass^nblyman,  Mth  AJl. 

John  Hllley,,Preeldent  Bush  Terminal  Com- 
pany and  peis^  President,  Brooklyn  Chamber 
of  Commerce. ' 

Wilfred  J(v^,  Executive  Board,  PROBE. 

Margery  M«thews,  Member,  Local  School 
Board,  Bedfon-Stuyvesant. 

Elizabeth  u'Daly,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent, Board  of  fducatlon. 

Basil  Polla^  Attorney,  and  past  Execu- 
tive BocuYl  Member,  Brooklyn  Civil  liber- 
ties Union. 

Edward    Rogowsky,    Director    of    Student 
ActlvltleB,  Yott  College  of  the  City  Unlver-- 
slty.  ] 

Joseph  Salaolno,  President,  N.Y.C.  Transit 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association. 

Graham  Mark  Schneider,  Assistant  Cor- 
poration Counsel,  N.Y.C,  and  President,  Aux- 
iliary Police  Benevolent  Association. 

Dr.  V.  Simpson  Turner,  Chairman,  Board 
Area     Three     Neighborhood 
Board,  BedfOT^-Stuyvesant. 

Robert  Walih,  Assistant  District  Attorney, 
Kings  County 


OOVERNMENr  PCBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Supertntendemt  of  Doctmients,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  35  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  autharized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  bift  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  GovemmiBnt.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  skall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment office  r  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publ]  cations  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  ag  -eed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  E>ocun:ent8  and  the  bead  of  the  re- 
spective depaitment  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


as  to  the  probaUe  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documcEits  in  response  to  inqulrie* 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  i>ages  (UA 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1038). 

Resolutions  tot  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to '  the  Committee  on  Houw 
Administration  tt  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  tbetr 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  £« 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(TJ3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


RECORD  OJ^CE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  'the  Congbxssionai,  Recou, 
with  Mr.  Raym^d  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  KXHn  B-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  recMved  for  subscriptions  to  tiie 
Rscoxo  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  slngls 
copies  at  1  cenli  for  eight  pages  (mlnlmiot 
charge  of  3  centk) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
hers  of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  shoi«d  be  processed  through  thli 
office. 


\ 

CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  PubUc  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  tht 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.,Code,  UUe  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


prinrxng  op  congressional  record 
Iextracts 
It  Shall  be  lidirful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Represdntatlve,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Comgrbssionai.  Recobd,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(IT.S.  Code,  tiUe  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942 ) . 


LAWS  RELA'frVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  Houie  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
doctmient  noi  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  wheO  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 


CHANCtE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
Who  have  changed  their  residences  will  pleats 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  IM 
correctly  given  Ih  the  Record. 
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Wouoded  SerrkemeB  at  Great  Lakes 
NaTal  Hospital  Support  President's 
Vietnam  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEYDIRKSEN 

OP  ILLIKOIB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  1,  1967 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro  an  article 
entitled  "Woimded  Servicemen  at  Great 
Lakes  Hospital  Support  L.  B.  J.'g  Viet- 
nam PoUcy."  published  in  the  Chaiies- 
ton.  Mo..  Enterprise-Courier  of  Novem- 
ber 16,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
WotTNDKD  SERvicnaa*  AT  OuAT  Lakbs  Hos- 

PiTAi,  Support  L.  B.  J.'s  Vixtnaic  Polict 

Marine  Lance  Corpcn^  Andrew  Hess  of 
Charleston  was  one  of  seven  servicemen 
singled  out  at  the  Great  Lakes  (lU.)  Naval 
Hospital  for  a  story  in  the  Waukegan  (111.) 
NewB-Sun  on  attitudes  of  American  fighting 
men  toward  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Hess,  age  22,  is  recovering  from  wounds 
inflicted  when  a  land  mine  exploded  near  him 
In  Vietnam.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
A.  C.  Hess,  Word  Ave.,  Charleston. 

In  his  interview  with  the  seven  Marines 
and  sailors,  Jim  Martin  of  the  News-Sun 
wrote: 

"WhUe  anti-war  demonstrations  stir  cam- 
puses across  the  nation  and  politicians  play 
the  Vietnamese  conflict  to  the  vote-gettlne 
hilt,  about  800  coUege-age  young  men  Joke 
about  the  situation. 

"And  the  fact  that  they  can  Joke  should 
offer  hope  for  the  future  of  this  nation  They 
are  combat-seasoned  Marines  and  sailors 
wounded  in  acUon  in  Vietnam. 

"They  occupy  several  wards  and  make  up 
more  than  half  of  the  1,300  bed  patients  at 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Hospital." 

"The  majority  of  the  wounded  men  said 
tney  feel  the  war  is  necessary  and  that  they 
are  ready  to  return  whenever  they  become 
able.  A  cross-section  of  the  group,  IncludinK 
officers  and  enlisted  men  talked  freely  duriuK 
a  survey  by  a  News-Sun  reporter.  All  those 
interviewed  said  the  U.S.  is  right  In  being  in 
Vietnam  and  certain  members  of  Congress 
are  wrong  in  talking  about  de-escalatlnK  the 
conflict. 

"Lance  Corporal  Hess  said  he  could  care 
less  about  opposition  to  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict. Let  them  demonstrate,'  Hess  said  'and 
ignore  them.  We  know  what  we're  doine  is 
worthwhile,  and  the  ones  stirring  up  the 
trouble  are  in  the  minority'        "»      **    "*" 

h."««1'**^?^f****  *^**  "*•  demonstrators 
be  sent  to  Vietnam  and  be  permitted  'to  dem- 
onstn».te  until  their  hearts  are  content  or 
they  get  their  heads  blown  off.  I  was  sent  to 
Vietnam  to  do  a  job,'  Hess  said,  'and  all  that 
stuff  didnt  change  my  opinion.  No  sense 
worrying  about  what's  going  on  at  home. 
Hen,  we  had  enough  to  worry  about!'"  he 
said. 

Other  servlcement  echoed  these  feelings,  al- 
though some  felt  more  strongly  about  the 
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demonstrators.  One,  Marine  Private  Jerome 
Pfllgw,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  age  19,  said  be  felt 
dononstrators  give  up  their  rights  as  citl- 
eens  "when  they  act  like  that." 

Pfllger  said,  "I  had  a  lot  of  buddies  lie 
over  there.  They  didn't  want  to  go  either, 
but  it's  the  price  you  sometimes  have  to 
pay  for  freedom."  Pfllger,  a  truck  driver,  was 
wounded  when  an  exploding  grenade  sent 
his  vehicle  toppUng  off  a  200-foot  cliff. 

"If  anything,"  Pfllger  said,  "the  race  riots, 
draft  card  burners  and  anti-war  demonstra- 
tions might  have  helped  bring  men  in  his 
outflt  closer  together. 

"I  liave  several  buddies  who  are  Negroes," 
Pfllger  said.  "They'd  say  they  didn't  partic- 
ularly want  to  come  home.  Over  there  they 
were  men,  they  said,  "Jjut  when  we  go  home 
we'll  be  Just  another  nigger.' " 

PPC  James  Shelton  of  St  Louis,  age  21, 
said  he  admired  President  Johnson  for  "tak- 
ing a  stand  for  what  had  to  be  done."  Shel- 
ton sxiflered  a  gunshot  wound  in  combat  Oct. 
15.  He  admitted  that  the  draft  card  burners 
and  the  use  of  the  war  as  a  pollUcal  football 
were  hard  to  endure,  "but  the  attitude  of 
the  guys  over  there  sort  of  makes  up  for  It," 
he  said.  "The  morale  la  high.  It's  kind  of  one 
big,  happy  family." 

This  newspaper  is  Indebted  to  Mrs.  Charles 
Lucas,  the  former  Jane  Lett,  201  South  Lake 
Orayslake,  Dl.,  for  sending  us  a  copy  of  the 
article. 


Healthy  Climate  for  Private  Investments 
in  Ghana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nuNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  16. 1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  text  of  a 
superb  speech  by  Lt.  Gen.  J.  A.  Ankrah 
chairman  of  the  National  Liberation 
CouncU  of  Ghana,  to  the  African-Amer- 
ican Chamber  of  Commerce  In  New  York 
on  October  12, 1967,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  DELIVERia)  BT  LT.  GkK.  J.  A.  AnKXAH, 

Chairman    o»    the    National    Libksation 
OoTTNcn,,  to  Atrican-Amebican  Chaicbks  of 

COMMXRCK 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  I 
greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  meet 
and  discuss  with  you  our  economic  and  trade 
prospects.  My  thanks  go  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  officers  of  the  African-American 
Chamber  trf  Commerce  who  have  made  this 
possible.  I  would  Uke  to  thank  you  also  for 
the  warm  words  of  welcome  that  you  have 
so  graciously  extended  to  me. 

Men  of  business  sometimes,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  have  always  played  a  vital  role 
in  world  affairs  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in- 
dustry and  commerce  consUtute  the  life- 
blood  of  every  nation.  The  crucial  importance 
of  commerce  is  felt  even  more  by  a  govern- 
ment Uke  my  own  which  is  faced  with  the 
difficult  task  of  repairing  an  almost  shattered 
economy.  It  U  our  belief  that  the  role  of 
business,  especially  in  the  developing  wM-ld 
to    of    crucial    importance,    an    importance 


which  should  Inldge  the  two  worlds  of  bust, 
neas  and  government  In  the  develooinK 
world.  * 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  plead  with  busi- 
nessmen for  charity  since  such  a  plea  cotild 
hardly  be  said  to  be  buBlnessUke.  I  am  fuUy 
aware  that  the  world  oif  business  survives 
and  thrives  solely  on  economic  propositions 
and  ventures.  My  chat  with  you  this  evening 
would  theref«e  be  aimed  at  explaining  the 
economic  situation  In  Ghana  at  present  and 
the  opportunities  which  exist  for  so\md  and 
profitable  Investment.  It  is  when  business 
flourishes  that  we  can  generate  the  many 
new  products  that  can  enter  the  flow  of  in- 
ternational trade. 

Ghana  has  always  been  known  to  possess  a 
basically  strong  economy.  We  are  blessed  with 
rich  agricultural  and  mineral  resources 
which  can  form  the  base  of  an  ex- 
panding and  self-sunstalning  econonjy  In- 
deed when  we  achieved  our  independenise  In 
1957,  it  was  widely  anticipated  that  Ghana 
would  be  the  flrst  country  in  Africa  to  achieve 
a  self-sustaining  growth.  The  faUure  bo  far 
to  vindicate  this  estUnate  Is  due,  not  to  any 
miscalculations  about  the  basic  strength  oC 
our  economy,  but  solely  to  the  economic  mle- 
management  of  the  former  regime. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  mere  chance  that 
there  has.  In  the  past,  been  only  a  small  tot- 
eign  private  capital  flow  from  the  United 
States  into  Ghana.  This  situation  is  un- 
doubtedly Unked  with  the  economic  poUclee 
of  the  old  regime,  which  while  paying  Up 
service  to  the  virtues  of  private  capital  un- 
dercut private  capital  by  loading  the  state  -% 
with  a  monopoly  of  almost  all  economic  ac-  <  ' 
tlvlty.  The  result  was  virtual  economic  chaoe  *> 

for  the  country. 

Businessmen  in  this  country  must  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  for  several 
years  the  budget  of  Ghana  had  been  in  def- 
icit, with  the  gap  growing  wider  each  year, 
and  the  method  of  finance  becoming  increas- 
ingly inflationary.  It  was  certainly  no  en- 
couragement to  foreign  investors  to  hear  of 
the  rapid  depletion  of  our  foreign  reservee 
which  at  Independence  stood  at  660  mUUon 
dollars,  nor  of  our  simultaneous  contraction 
of  large  external  debts  amounting  to  some 
760  muiion  dollars  by  the  beginning  of  last 
year.  During  the  former  regime  our  real  gross 
domestic  product,  yhich  had  Increased  only 
slowly  for  many  years,  was  rapidly  becoming 
stagnant  and  although  large  Uivestments  had 
been  made,  yet  the  productive  capacity 
created  by  the  investment  had  remained 
largely  unutilised,  because  of  a  lack  of  raw 
materials  and  spare  parts,  resulting  partly 
from  foreign  exchange  shortage  and  parUy 
from  an  inefficient  and  haphazard  system  of 
allocation  of  import  Ucenses.  Businessmen, 
concerned  about  sound  investments  under 
favoiu^ble  economic  condlUons,  could  only 
have  been  put  off  by  this  state  of  affairs  in 
Ghana. 

It  was  this  chaotic  economic  situation.  Into 
which  the  former  regime  had  plunged  the 
country,  that  constituted  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  the  overthrow  of  that  regime  by  the 
National  Liberation  CouncU.  Since  the  take- 
over our  principal  objective  has  been,  among 
other  things,  to  rehabUltate  the  economv  to 
remove  the  uncertainties  which  prevented 
the  inflow  of  foreign  private  capital  into  the 
country,  to  take  the  necessary  financial  and 
economic  meas\ires  which  could  restore  for- 
eign confidence  in  our  economy,  and  to  un- 
leash the  individual  liberties  and  initiative 
of  our  people  without  which  private  enter- 
prise itself  cannot  flourish. 
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Aa  an  ein«rg«iiey  meaaure,  my  government 
received  an  IMF  grant  of  36.4  million  dol- 
lars to  assist  us  In  our  Immediate  balance  of 
payments  difficulties.  We  also  renegotiated 
and  rescheduled  our  foreign  debts.  Tbls  has  < 
given  us  some  respite  to  resuscitate  tbe 
econcony.  I  must  pay  tribute  here  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  ot  America, 
Canada,  United  ^ngdom.  West  Germany  and 
Other  friendly  states  which  came  to  oiir  aid 
with  either  emergency  supplies  like  food  con- 
signments or  loans  on  generous  terms  for  the 
Importation  of  essential  commodities. 

We  have  also  adopted  drastic  measures  to 
reduce  government  spending  by  examining 
all  avenues  for  effective  savings.  The  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  state  enterprises  has 
been  thoroughly  examined;  some  have  been 
■old  to  private  enterprise  and  others  offered 
lor  Joint  government  and  private  participa- 
tion. Wo  have  reduced  our  expenditure  on 
diplomatic  missions  In  order  to  save  addi- 
tional foreign  exchange.  To  alleviate  further 
the  pressure  on  our  balance  of  payments,  cer. 
tain  projects  have  been  abandoned,  pending 
thorough  ^pralsal.  As  a  result  of  all  these 
meaaures,  we  were  able,  for  the  first  time  In 
the  history  of  Ohana,  to  obtain  a  budget 
•uri^ua  at  the  end  of  the  last  flnanclal  year, 
after  the  huge  deficits  of  recent  years.  We 
have  also  been  able  to  achieve  a  balance  In 
our  budget  for  the  flnanclal  year  1967/68. 

Tlie  first  six  months  of  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Uberatlon  Council  were  thus  taken  up 
with  drastic  emergency  measures  which  were 
■o  efficient  that  we  were  able  to  launch  the 
next  phase  of  our  economic  reconstruction, 
the  period  at  economic  conaoUdatlon  and 
stabUlxatlon,  stretching  from  mld-l9M  to 
inld-1968.  As  a  result  of  the  reschedxUlng  of 
onr  foreign  debts  and  various  assistance 
xneamres  from  international  financial  organ- 
isations and  friendly  coimtrles,  the  foreign 
exchange  situation  of  Ohana  has  improved 
considerably  and  our  consolidation  policies 
have  bad  a  favourable  effect  on  industrial 
production.  Thus,  each  of  the  three  indus- 
trial sectors,  mining  and  quarrying,  manu- 
facturing and  power  rose  by  as  much  as  18 
per  cent  In  1960  as  compared  with  1965.  By 
Fsbroary  1967  the  Inflationary  trends  had 
been  reduced  and  consumer  prices  had 
dropped  by  nearly  10  per  cent.  Our  policies 
have,  therefore,  justified  themselves  and  we 
are  confident  that  by  the  end  of  1968  the 
economy  will  have  been  sufficiently  rehabil- 
itated to  be  able  to  advance  into  the  develop, 
ment  phase. 

In  spite  of  the  c(Hitinued  {Messures  on  the 
foreign  exchange  position  of  Ghana,  how- 
ever, and  even  because  of  the  strength  which 
the  consolidation  policiea  have  achieved  tat 
us.  we  were  In  a  position  to  devalue  a  few 
months  ago  the  foreign  exchange  rate  of  the 
Ohana  currency  in  order  to  attract  more 
foreifcn  investments  Into  the  country  and 
■timnlate  the  production  of  exports,  particu- 
larly ooosumer  goods.  We  were  further  able 
to  introduce  soon  after  the  devaluation,  a 
realistic  and  balanced  budget  which  further 
extended  the  already  llberaUsed  fiscal  policy 
Of  the  Ooyemment. 

As  far  as  trade  promoUoo  is  concerned  we 
have  liberalised,  for  example,  our  open  gen- 
eral licensing  poacy  to  extend  It  to  include 
virtually  aU  industrial  and  agrtc\iltural  spare 
parts,  chemicals  and  Insecticides  and  phar- 
maceuticals and  a  few  other  rnnmr^MiiM 
We  taare  also  UberaUsed  tlie  law  under  which 
dividends  and  profits  can  be  r^iatrlated  by 
private  enterprise  because  we  are  anxio>us 
that  foreign  private  enterprise  should  con- 
tribute not  only  capital  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  but  also  *<w«i»tii<»«i 
know-how  and  managerial  skill,  the  supply 
of  which  are  rather  short.  The  Ci4>ltal  In- 
Teatmenta  Aet  offers  Inoenttvea  for  approved 
projects  IncliHlIng  tax  boUdays  up  to  10 
yetuw,  Tariotia  tax  exemptloins  and  other 
benefits.  Indeed  prior  to  February  I0«e  theae 
Incenttvea  were  not  being  granted.  It  Is  a 


measure  of  our  determination  that  we  have 
been  able  to  grant  some  benefits  imder  this 
Aot.  I 

To  reduce  the  Strain  on  companies,  the 
Government  recently  decided  to  »>vJ'^h  the 
withholding  tax  which  Imposed  a  tax  at  20% 
on  profits  which  w«re  repatriated.  The  reason 
for  tbls  decision  Is  obvious  In  the  sense 
that  we  cannot  cry  out  for  foreign  invest- 
ment and  at  the  tame  time  penalise  those 
foreign  investors  wbo  are  already  established 
in  the  country  and  doing  extremely  useful 
work,  by  Imposing  an  additional  tax  on  nor- 
xnal  profits  which  they  Intend  to  repatriate 
for  payment  to  their  shareholders.  We  woidd 
have  wished  to  reduce  taxation  further,  but 
In  view  of  our  preient  economic  and  finan- 
cial difficulties,  it  has  not  been  poesible  to 
abolish  the  tax  knmedlately.  For  profits 
yarned  as  from  July  1,  1967,  the  tax  has  been 
reduced  from  20%  to  1214%.  This  will  sub- 
sequently be  reduced,  step  by  step  until  the 
tax  is  removed  altogether  by  the  end  of  the 
third  year.  Capital  Oeins  tax  has  also  been 
abolished. 

What  U  needed  tnore  than  ever  before  is 
for  foreign  capital  to  take  advantage  of  the 
prevailing  healthy  climate  to  finance  the 
establishment  of  a  Wide  range  of  faetoriea  in 
Ohana  to  process  local  products  into  finished 
goods  for  both  internal  consumption  and 
export.  Such  factories  could  have  expatriate 
management  while  training  local  employees 
in  the  productive  and  management  process 
to  take  over  at  scene  future  date.  We  are 
convinced  that  in  the  long  run  it  Is  in  the 
Interest  of  both  foreign  firms  and  tiie 
country  that  sucb  local  partlcipatlm  in 
management  be  encouraged. 

Attractive  prospects  exist  in  various  sec- 
tors of  l>oth  the  agricultural  manufacturing 
and  processing  lnd«stries  In  Ohana.  such  as 
meat  and  dairy  products,  food  canning,  rub- 
ber, plastic  and  te^lee,  metal  products.  We 
have  decided  to  establish  a  Capital  Invest- 
ment Centre  to  pit>vlde  information  about 
investment  opportunities  as  weU  as  advice 
to  pro^>ecUve  investors  about  their  chances 
of  obtaining  import  licensee.  Only  by  more 
foreign  investment  can  we  diversify  and  ex- 
pand the  volume  of  our  foreign  tnule. 

One  of  the  dlfflcUtlea  that  has  stood  In 
the  way  of  expanding  our  trade  has  been  the 
lack  of  foreign  exdbange  to  guarantee  the 
180-day  letters  of  credit  obtained  by  im- 
porters. Nearly  90%  of  Ghana's  Imports  are 
financed  on  this  basis.  With  the  contraction 
of  our  foreign  exchange  resources  and  the 
consequent  preseuras  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, we  have  had  little  flexlblUty  In  meet- 
ing these  payments  or  Importing  according 
to  the  real  needs  gf  the  people.  It  Is  here 
that  our  foreign  exchange  earnings  from 
traditional  foreign  trade  products,  partic- 
ularly cocoa,  are  so  vital  for  us  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  press  strongly  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  early  achievement  of  an  in- 
ternational cocoa  agreement  to  stabilise  the 
prices  of  cocoa.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  United 
States  Oovemment  will  do  all  in  Its  power 
to  accelerate  such  an  agreement. 

We  consider  that  -we  bare  done  all  that  \» 
possible  and  even  more  to  make  foreign  pri- 
vate capital  feel  welcome.  I  know  some  pri- 
vate enterprises  In  Europe  and  the  United 
States  have  already  taken  advantage  of  this 
new  climate  to  enter  some  sectcns  at  the 
Ghanaian  economy. 

Iff.  Chairman.  4lstlngulahed  gueeta,  In 
ooncluaion  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  old 
eoonomlc  order  no  longer  exists  in  Ohana. 
All  uncertainties  Have  been  removed  and 
the  investment  climate  Is  now  favoiiratde. 
My  government  U  committed  both  in  word 
and  in  deed  to  an  eoonomlc  policy  which 
accords  a  high  prlotf  ty  to  the  private  sector. 
We  are  particularly  Interested  in  United 
States  private  mvestmenia  m  tbe  fields  of 
nianufactartng  inittistries.  *««r>>nlral  serv- 
ices, eonuneroe,  agrl^ture  and  mining. 

As  I  stated  earll*,  our  economy  la  basi- 


cally sound,  and  the  opportunities  for  pri- 
vate Investment,  particularly  in  industry, 
are  Inunense.  We  have  idle  capacity,  cheap 
and  abundant  hydroeleotrical  power  and 
adequate  infrastructure  in  the  form  of  effi- 
cient transport  and  water  as  well  as  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  labour  force.  Ohana  offers 
the  most  concentrated  markets  to  be  found 
anywhere  on  the  cootinent  of  Africa.  Since 
we  took  over  the  r^ns  of  government,  we 
have  taken  steps  to  normalise  our  relations 
with  out  neighbouring  sister  African  states, 
thereby  opening  the  Way  for  Increasing  levels 
of  trade  and  wider  markets. 

I  know  that  one  qxiestlon  which  is  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  all  foreign  private  In- 
Tostora  is  what  guamntees  the  prospective 
host  government  offers.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  our  laws  carry  adequate  provisions 
which  guarantee  the  eafety  of  private  invest- 
ment. One  of  the  fir^  steps  we  took  in  our 
efforts  to  remove  uilcertatnties  of  foreign 
private  investment  was  to  accede  to  the 
World  Bank's  new  Convention  for  the  Settle- 
ment of  Investment  Disputee.  We  have  also 
streamlined  the  machinery  for  Implementing 
the  Capital  InvestmeeitB  Act  and  made  Its 
concessions  more  liberal  In  order  to  make 
the  process  of  investaient  In  Ohana  more 
convenient  and  expeditious.  We  have  re- 
jected any  rigid  ideas  about  the  sphere  of 
the  public  or  private  sector  based  solely  on 
ideological  or  theoretical  considerations.  Our 
approach  Is  pragmatic,  bcued  on  the  most 
fruitful  possible  coofieratlon  between  the 
public  and  the  privat*  sectors,  with  the  eole 
objective  of  ensuring;  the  quickest  possible 
economic  growth. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  «»i«pt»»at»»i 
the  importance  which  my  government  at- 
taches to  private  Investment  and  the  oppor- 
tunities which  exist  for  profitable  foreign 
Investment  In  the  new  Ghana.  If  you  feel 
that  it  might  be  of,  advantage  to  your  Cham- 
ber to  consider  this  poesibillty  of  sending  a 
mission  to  Ghana,  representing  different 
tyi>e8  of  business  int*ests,  which  could  es- 
tablish fruitful  relanons  with  Oliana  in 
hanking,  manufacturing,  fishing,  farming 
and  commerce,  you  c^i  be  assured  of  a  warm 
welcome  from  the  Ohanaian  people.  Our 
people  are  engaged  la  the  eracting  process 
of  development.  We  are  participating  in  this 
process  in  the  revitalising  atmosphere  of  our 
new-found  freedom  trojn  dictatorship  and 
restriction.  Let  those  iwho  value  free  enter- 
IHlse  and  private  Inlti^Uve  prove  their  faith. 


December  1,  1967 
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The  War  pi  Yietnam 
EXTENSION  ^F  REMARKS 


CTENSIOlTo 

ON.  J.  W. Tf 


HON.  J.  W.  jFULBRIGHT 

OF  AB^AWSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  JVX  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  1,  19S7 

Mr.  FDLBRIQHTf.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  interesting  letter  was  published  In 
tbe  Northwest  Arkansas  Times  on  No- 
vember 27,  1967.  It  was  written  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Hobeon,  at,  my  hometown  of 
FayettevlUe,  Ark.     ' 

I  ask  imaoimou4  coi^^nt  that  the 
letter  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

RXCORD.  I 

There  being  no  Objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  In  the  Ricou), 
as  follows:  j 

TbxWai  itr  VtxriTAic 
To  the  EDtToa: 

I  see  tibat  the  military  is  onoe  again  mak- 
ing   optimistic   predic  ;ions   about   the   war. 

Acc<»xling.  to  Genera    Weatmoreland,   "we 


have  reached  the  third  phase  of  our  four 
phase  plan  in  Vietnam,  and  the  end  begins 
to  come  into  view.  Tbe  fourth  phase  is  sup- 
posed to  come  when  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  so  strong  and  tbe  communists  so  weak, 
that  tbe  U.S.  can  withdraw  from  the  war. 
Westmoreland  sees  this  occurring  witliln  two 
years. 

In  order  to  put  Westmoreland's  speculation 
into  its  proper  perspective,  I  would  like  to 
list  a  few  previous  predictions  about  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  believed 
in  1951  that  "In  Indochina — the  tide  is  now 
turning."  In  1963.  French  and  U.S.  officials 
predicted  French  victory  over  the  THet 
Minh  within  two  years.  As  late  as  February, 
1954,  Defense  Secretary  Wilson  said  that  the 
war  was  going  "fully  aa  well  as  we  expected 
it  to  at  this  stage,"  tbe  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  Of  Staff  thought  that  "tbe  French  are 
going  to  win,"  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
stated  that  the  upper  hand  would  probably 
be  gained  "by  the  end  of  the  next  fighting 
season."  French  defeat  occurred  three  months 
later.  In  May.  1964. 

Adnxlral  Felt,  commander  of  U.S.  forces  In 
the  Pacific,  declared  In  January,  1963,  that  he 
was  "confident  tbe  South  Vietnamese  are 
going  to  win  their  war."  But  the  South  •\^et- 
namese  weren't 'able  to  win  it:  instead,  we 
have  half  a  million  troops  in  there  trying 
to  win  it  for  them. 

In  1963,  General  Harkins  (U.S.  conunander 
in  Vietnam)  assured  the  nation  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  "had  all  that 
was  required  for  victory; "  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Arthur  Sylvester  thought  that 
"the  comer  definitely  has  been  turned"  to- 
ward victory  In  South  Vietnam;  McNamara 
and  Gen.  MaxweU  Taylor  aiuiounced  that 
"the  major  part  of  the  VS.  military  task 
can  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1966;"  Gen- 
eral Earklns  prophesied  that  "victory  is— 
just  months  away." 

A  samjdlng  of  more  recent  speculation  in- 
cludes the  following: 

"The  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army  are  on  the  run"  (Premier  Ky,  March, 
1967).  "I  believe  the  purely  military  aspects 
of  the  war — will  make  tremendous  progress 
In  1967  and  that  the  percentage  of  American 
casualties  will  start  declining"  (Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  former  ambassador  to  Saigon ) . 
"The  enemy  forces  have  been  broken  up,  if 
not  defeated"  (Ambassador  Lodge,  April, 
1967) .  "The  really  big  batUes  of  the  Vietnam 
war  are  over — the  enemy  has  been  so  badly 
pimimeled  hell  never  give  us  trouble  again" 
(Lieutenant  General  Larsen,  commander  or 
the  H  Corps  zone,  August,  1967) . 

Official  predictions  about  this  war  have  al- 
ways iMen  wrong.  The  generals  thought  the 
South  Vietnamese  could  win  if  we  sent  sup- 
plies and  advisors,  and  they  were  wrong. 
They  thought  the  South  Vietnamese  could 
win  If  we  bombed  North  Vietnam,  and  they 
were  wrong.  They  thought  we  could  win  a 
quick  victory  by  sending  American  boys  over 
there  to  fight  South  Vietnam's  wkt  for  them, 
and  they  were  wrong.  They  thought  that 
sufficient  bombardment  of  North  Vietnam 
coiUd  bring  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  his  knees,  and 
they  were  wrong. 

It  Is  not  Bivprlslng  that  the  military  has 
been  so  consistently  mistaken  about  the  war. 
Generals  have  always  been  starry-eyed  about 
the  ability  of  their  armies  to  bring  about 
swift  victory.  The  German  General  Stair 
predicted  that  the  First  World  War  would 
be  over  in  four  months;  the  Ft«nch 
and  English  commanders  predicted  that  It 
would  last  less  than  a  year;  it  lasted  four 
long  years.  Before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  military 
predicted  that  the  Japanese  could  not  attack 
the  U.S.,  and  that  if  they  did  they  would  be 
defeated  within  months. 

President  Tmman's  military  advisors  told 
him  that  South  Korea  could  be  defended 
with  American  air  and  naval  power.  General 
MacArtbur  thought  that  the  boys  would  be 
"home  by  Christmas"  In  E:orea  in  1960.  Mac- 


Arthur  thought  that  the  Chinese  wouldn't 
enter  the  Korean  war.  that  if  they  did  enter 
their  logistics  problems  would  restrict  them 
to  30,(X)0  troops,  and  that  U.S.  forces  would 
cut  the  Chinese  to  ribbon*.  A  few  days  aftsr 
this  prediction,  300,000  Chinese  troops  were 
In  Korea;  the  war  ended  in  a  stalemate  two 
years  later. 

I  cannot  really  blame  the  military  for  being 
so  eternally  optimistic  about  their  own  abil- 
ities. Optimism  Is  part  of  their  Job.  But  I 
do  blame  the  American  people  for  continuing 
to  take  the  advice  and  propaganda  of  the 
military  seriously.  I  would  hope  that  we 
will  take  Westmoreland's  latest  pronounce- 
ments With  a  large  grain  of  salt. 


Amending  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OF    MtSSOtTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  30,  1967 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  tbe  Union  bad  under 
consideration  the  blU  (HJt.  130M)  to  amend 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  in  many  respects  a  rather  innocuous 
bill  which  corrects  some  longstanding 
deficiencies  in  the  1936  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  and  which  should  have  been 
passed  long  before  this.  I  support  the 
bill  as  far  as  It  goes— and  particularly 
for  Its  inclusion  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  among  the  commodities 
in  Which  trading  In  futures  contracts 
could  be  regulated  under  the  Commodity 
Elxchange  Act.  I  believe  my  bill,  HJl. 
1320,  was  the  first  to  propose  such  cover- 
age, as  recommended  by  a  majority  of  us 
Who  served  on  the  National  Commission 
on  Food  Marketing  in  our  1966  report. 

That  Commission's  majority  report  also 
endorsed  the  proposal  I  have  been  mak- 
ing since  1954  to  include  coffee  under 
this  act,  and,  since  1963,  sugar  as  well. 
However,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  seen  fit  to  omit  coffee  and  sugar 
from  among  new  commodities  to  be 
covered  by  this  law.  After  reading  the 
committee  report  and  the  hearings,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  the  position  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  coffee 
and  sugar  reflected  not  so  much  a  con- 
viction as  to  the  facts  in  the  matter  as 
it  did  the  committee's  high  regard  for 
its  former  staff  counsel,  who  represented 
the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Ex- 
change at  the  hearings  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  John  Helmburger  was  an  out- 
standing congressional  staff  employee — 
a  conscientious  and  effective  draftsman 
of  highly  complex  legislation.  This  bill 
now  before  us,  by  omitting  coffee  and 
sugar,  is  a  testimonial  to  his  persuasive- 
ness and  effectiveness  in  his  career  now 
as  a  private  attorney. 

CONSUMES  PRICKS  AFFECrXD  BY  FDTURKS 
SPKCULATXON 

E>espite  the  committee  report's  com- 
placency on  this  issue,  there  are  volumi- 
nous facts  available  to  prove  conclusively 
that  trading  In  coffee  and  sugar  futures 
does  Indeed  affect  the  cash  prices  of  these 
commodities  and  that  excessive  specula- 
tion in  futures  in  these  unregulated  com- 


modities— at  very  low  margins,  on  down- 
payments  of  a  few  himdred  dollars  on 
contracts  valued  in  the  many  thousands 
of  dollars — has  not  only  contributed  to 
inflationary  surges  in  the  futures  mar- 
ket but  has  caused  spectacular  increases 
in  consumer  prices  of  sugar  and  coffee. 

A  coffee  price  spiral  in  1954  was  di- 
rectly attributable  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  market  irregularities  and 
excessive  speculation  In  the  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange. 

A  sugar  price  spiral  in  1963  was  di- 
rectly attributed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  excessive  speculation  In 
the  New  Yorit  Coffee  and  Sugar  Ex- 
change. 

I  am  so  impressed  by  the  mood  of  this 
House  at  this  weary  12th  month— or  al- 
hiost  the  12th  month— of  a  dragging, 
dissention-ridden  session,  that  no  good 
puri>ose  would  be  served  by  offering  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  to  include  coffee 
and  sugar.  No  one  wants  to  listen  to  the 
debates  at  this  late  stage  in  the  session, 
and  particularly  on  amendments  seek- 
ing to  override  a  committee's  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

But  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
despite  the  statements  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee  report  on  this  bill  that  trad- 
ing in  coffee  and  sugar  futures  does  not 
affect  domestic  consumer  prices,  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  is  otherwise. 

Consumer  prices  are  affected  only 
when  futures  speculation  In  a  commodity 
reaches  frantic  bounds,  of  course,  but 
that  has  happened  on  numerous  oc- 
casions since  World  War  n  and  will 
imdoubtedly  happen  again.  Even  if  cof- 
fee and  sugar  were  under  regulation, 
speculation  would  continue,  of  course, 
but  there  would  be  some  measure  of  offl- 
■cial  control  over  practices  in  the  ex- 
change which  are  now  subject  to  no 
Federal  law  or  regulation.  The  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  is  strictly 
seU-reguIating,  but  the  trading  which 
goes  on  there  directly  affects  not  only 
consumer  prices  but  oflBclal  Gfovemment 
policy.  Department  of  Agriculture  deci- 
sions imder  the  Sugar  Act  are  frequently 
caused  by,  or  influenced  by,  this  private 
unregulated  exchange's  representation  of 
the  spot  price  of  sugar,  for  instance, 
when  that  price  might  be  based  not  on 
actual  transactions  but  rather  on  the 
"tone"  of  the  futures  market. 

NO    AUTHOEITT    IN    PBKSENT    tJLW    OS   TH 
B.a.    130M    TO    nKCTTLATK    MAKGIN8 

In  my  opinion,  a  major  cause  for  con- 
sumer concern  about  the  activities  of  the 
commodities  futures  markets  rests  in  the 
fact  that  even  where  Federal  regulation 
does  exist — as  in  the  case  of  the  grains, 
cotton,  wool,  soybeans,  eggs,  potatoes, 
and  a  number  of  other  agricultural  com- 
modities— there  is  no  authority  whatso- 
ever In  present  law  to  set  minimum 
downpayments  for  speculation  in  these 
large  contracts. 

Thus,  for  a  few  hundred  dollars,  a  jxr- 
son  can  purchase,  or  sell  short,  a  futures 
contract  representing  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  Unlike  the  stock  market,  where 
margins  are  set  and  controlled  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  are  subject  to  tighten- 
ing without  notice  when  the  maiicet 
heats  up  in  an  inflationary  situation,  no 
Federal  agency  has  a  word  to  say  about 
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commodity  futiu'es  margins.  The  ex- 
changes themselves  set  their  own  margin 
requirements. 

Since  their  main  Interest  Is  In  Increas- 
ing the  number  of  sales  on  the  exchange, 
because  those  holding  memberships  on 
the  exchange  make  more  commissions 
that  way  and  the  exchange  also  prospers, 
the  exchange's  interest  in  this  matter  is 
often  in  direct  conflict  with  the  public 
Interest  when  speculation  becomes  exces- 
sive and  bids  up  prices. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  submitted  a  proposed  bill 
which  would  have  granted  authority  to 
the  CEA  to  set  margins.  I  supported  that 
measure  strongly,  and  testified  in  Its 
favor.  I  thing  I  was  the  only  Member  of 
the  House  to  do  so. 

After  that  bill  died  in  committee  last 
year,  the  Department  this  year  sent  up 
a  proposal  which  did  not  include  margin 
regulation.  It  was  at  this  point  that  I  in- 
cluded in  HH.  11601,  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act — truth  In  lend- 
ing— a  provision  giving  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  the  same  authority  over 
margins  on  futures  exchanges  that  it 
now  has  over  margins  In  the  stock  mar- 
kets. Unfortunately,  at  our  hearings  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consimier  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency on  the  consimier  credit  bill,  neither 
the  Federal  Reserve  nor  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  nor  any  other  Federal 
agency  witness,  endorsed  this  provision 
on  commodity  futures  margins,  and,  on 
.  my  motion.  It  was  drojxped  from  HJl. 
11601  while  the  bill  was  still  before  my 
subcommittee. 

But  we  did  devote  a  morning  of  our 
2  weeks  of  hearings  on  HJl.  11601  to  this 
question  of  futures  trading  margins  and 
«x>tlighted  some  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  this  actlvi^. 

nOBLBM    or    MABCm    BMUIATIOM    CONTnTOM 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  still 
believes  that  margins  on  futures  trading 
in  agricultural  commodities  subject  to 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  should  be 
regulated  to  prevent,  or  to  damp  down, 
excessive  speculation  using  borrowed 
money.  But  In  view  of  the  position  taken 
In  the  Agriculture  Committee  in  the  last 
Congress  on  the  administration  CEA  bill 
which  included  such  a  provision,  the 
Department  did  not  want  to  run  the 
risk  again  this  year  of  seeing  necessary 
reform  legislation  again  pigeonholed  be- 
cause of  this  one  controversial  feature 

Secretary  Orville  L.  Freeman  assured 
me,  in  a  letter  which  I  inserted  in  ouf- 
hearings  on  HJl.  11601.  that  the  Depart- 
ment feels  margin  regulation  is  needed. 
We  must  find  some  way  to  accomplish 
that  purpose,  and  in  legislation  I  intend 
to  Introduce  early  In  the  second  session 
of  the  90th  Congress,  I  hope  that  can  be 
done. 

I  am  concerned  not  only  about  the  ag- 
ricultiual  commodities  subject  to  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  but  also  about 
the  many  essential  and  critical  defense 
minerals  which  are  also  traded  on  fu- 
tures exchanges  with  no  form  of  federal 
regulation  at  all. 
ooiuconrrr  futukks  Tuimo  m  big  btjsui*— 

Trading  In  commodity  futures  is  of 
treat  Importance  to  industries  produc- 
ing or  using  the  commodlUes  which  are 
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traded,  and.  as  I  said,  also  has  an  impact 
on  consumer  prices  in  the  stores,  as  weU 
as  on  the  cost  tb  the  Government  of 
defense  materials  Yet  it  is  an  activity 
little  known  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people.  Brokers  are  advertising  widely 
these  days  to  ge^  amateiirs  with  some 
extra  cash  and  a(  desire  to  gamble  for 
high  stakes  to  c^me  into  this  volatile 
area  of  speculatire  activity,  where  re- 
wards can  be  ^ck  and  great — and 
where  losses  can  be  the  same. 

This  is  big  busihess.  It  is  big  business 
to  the  tune  of  sofie  $75  billion  in  agri- 
cultiu-al  commodities  alone.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  figuije  roughly  the  size  of 
our  defense  budgef . 

It  consists  of  lAirchases  and  sales  of 
"future  contractsT  for  the  commodities 
being  traded.  Th^se  contracts  provide 
that  at  some  futbre  date — perhaps  as 
long  as  a  year  or  Jnore  ahead — the  pur- 
chaser will  receive,  and  the  seUer  will 
deliver,  the  specified  quantity  of  the 
commodity.  ' 

The  most  conuhon  characteristic  of 
these  contracts  is  that  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred is  ever  oonsianmated  by  receipt  or 
delivery  of  the  actual  physical  product. 
The  great  majorilfcr  of  the  persons  par- 
ticipating in  these  transactions  have  no 
thought  of  ever  seeing  or  liandling  the 
agricultural  product  involved.  These 
traders,  who  Include  housewives,  retired 
persons,  clerks,  doctors,  lawyers  and  the 
like,  are  simply  putting  up  their  money 
to  back  their  opinion  on  a  price  rise  or 
fall,  as  the  case  may  be. 

BJI.  130M  CLOSES  SOWX  TXCHNICAL  LOOPHOLKS 

While  few  of  these  q^eculators  are 
likely  to  have  any  j-eal  knowledge  of  the 
commodity  in  whlfth  they  are  operating, 
the  "futures"  prices  at  which  they  buy 
and  sell  are  reflected  In  the  markets  for 
the  actual  products  and  thus  affect  the 
whole  agrioiltural  economy  from  pro- 
ducer to  consimier. 

Handlers  of  actual  commodities  enter 
the  stream  of  market  activity  to  protect 
themselves  against  price  changes  by  the 
process  of  "hedging";  that  is,  selling  fu- 
tures against  holdings  of  "actuals"  or 
buying  futures  aga>ist  sales  of  "actuals." 
Futures  markets  have  provided  these 
facilities  for  the  b^eflt  of  the  marketing 
system  for  100  yeirs  or  more,  while  at 
the  same  time  enabling  thousands  of 
speculators  to  back!  their  market  guesses 
with  their  money.  ' 

In  recognition  of  the  Importance  of 
the  futures  markets  to  our  agricultural 
economy,  and  the  necessity  that  they 
operate  free  of  manipulation  and  other 
abuses,  Congress  in  1922  enacted  a  regu- 
latory statute  called  the  Oraln  Futures 
Act  and  then  strengthened  this  law  in 
1936  and  changed  Its  title  to  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act.  During  this  period 
the  markets  have  grown  and  prospered, 
and  in  general  have  performed  a  bene- 
ficial role  in  the  marketing  of  our  agri- 
cultural products. 

It  Is  now  proposed  in  H.R.  13094  to 
close  many  of  the  technical  loopholes  in 
the  1936  act  looking  toward  prevention  of 
some  of  the  unfavorable  episodes  which 
from  time  to  time  aave  occurred. 

I  am  sure  that  the  modest  proposals 
of  this  bill  will  receive  the  support  of  all 
Members  of  the  Congress,  but  I  am 


deeply  sorry  this  bi|l  does  not  go  as  far 
as  it  should  go  to  protect  the  public  from 
excessive  speculation. 

This  issue  will  remain  alive  until  we 
face  up  to  the  necessity  to  take  the  kind 
of  steps  the  situation  requires. 


Academic  Vice  Preiideiit  of  Georgetown 
Upholds  Right  of  {ShideoU  To  Demon- 
strate 

EXTENSION  i)F  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRETT  OUARA 

OF   XuilNOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  feKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  Novkniber  16. 1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Imnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  headline  "Georgetown's  Father 
Fitzgerald  Didn't  Wait  for  Trouble."  the 
Washington  EScaminer  of  October  26-29. 
1967.  prints  the  follow  Ting  refreshing  news 
article: 

Anyone  who  ventund  very  far  away  trota 
home  Saturday  will  tefettfy  that  the  current 
"yoiinger  generation"  Is  neither  bashful  nor 
quiet.  Where  students  were  once  content  to 
mutter  In  their  beer,  collegians  now  pull  out 
Instant  rigna  and  stage  a  protest  march  at 
the  slightest  provocatl<)n. 

What  does  the  ReV.  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
academic  vice  president  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, think  about  hU  8.000  members  of  the 
younger  generation? 

"Por  several  years  we've  felt  the  rights  of 
students  to  be  an  urgeat  Issue."  he  answered 
"We  felt  we  shouldnt  wait  for  things  to 
erupt.  Once  people  get  angry,  If  s  Impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  rational  solution." 

Three  years  ago  Father  Fitzgerald  got  the 
ball  rolling  with  an  article  in  a  university 
niagazlne  which  started  out  by  saying  stu- 
dent demonstrations  are  perfectly  legitimate. 
But  he  laid  down  soi^ie  grotmd  rules,  too. 
such  as  suggesting  that  students  dont  throw 
things. 

"The  students  thought  It  was  very  liberal. 
The  university  administration  thought  It  was 
very  sensible,"  Father  Fitzgerald  said. 

The  university  adm|lnlstrator  la  pleased 
that  his  students  care  about  what  Is  going 
on.  "I'd  be  more  concerned  If  students  seemed 
indifferent,"  he  said. 

Father  Fitzgerald  sayt,  "If  we  really  believe 
In  freedom  of  speech  on  the  campus,  we 
should  tolerate  the  presence  of  anybody." 

"But  this  doesn't  mean  I  have  to  listen 
to  than,"  he  quickly  adds. 

Father  Fitzgerald  th^ks  students  or  fac- 
ulty have  the  right  to  l  quietly  walk  out  on 
a  speaker  (although  he  doesnt  think  It's 
proper  etiquette).  But  he  says  emphaUcally, 
"To  shout  down  or  h^kle  is  an  Infringe- 
ment of  free  speech."      | 

The  priest,  a  native  M  Washington,  has  a 
special  Interest  in  acfdemlc  freedom.  He 
wrote  his  doctoral  dls^eratlon  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  on  'Xlmltatlons  on  Free- 
dean  of  Speech  In  the  Athenian  Assembly." 
"I  examined  ancient  documents  to  find 
out  how  speakers  coulfl  be  Intimidated  or 
prevented  from  speaking.  I  found  one  case 
in  the  flfth  century — t^e  Persians  were  ap- 
proaching Athens.  They  sent  an  ambassador 
ahead  to  tell  the  Atheilans  that  their  dty 
woull  not  be  destroyeid  If  they  remained 
neutral.  One  speaker  In  the  Athenian  Assem- 
bly said  he  thought  this  was  a  fine  Idea. 
During  the  intermlsaloa.  he  was  stoned  to 
death.  No  one  else  spoke, " 

Father  Fitagarald  thinks  the  intensity  of 
feeling  over  Vietnam  "makes  it  pretty  hard 
for  people  on  either  sld^  to  tolerate  dissent." 
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"But  I  would  hope  that  as  a  result  of  the 
McCarthy  experlenee,  all  of  us  have  become 
much  more  sensitive  on  this  Issue." 

Father  Fitzgerald  thinks  unlversltlee  such 
as  Georgetown  "should  seek  to  be  respon- 
sible critics  of  society." 

"A  university  in  many  ways  is  better  quali- 
fied than  anyone  else  to  perform  this  role," 
he  contends.  "People  In  the  university  are 
less  exposed  to  outside  pressure  and  co- 
ercion." 

Father  Fitzgerald  sees  demands  for  more 
student  freedom  as  part  of  "an  awakening 
all  over  the  world  to  the  value  of  personal 
freedom."  The  clvU  rights  movement  and  the 
awakening  of  undeveloped  nations  to  their 
own  sovereignty  are  paxt  of  the  picture. 

He  sees  one  cause  of  the  student  movement 
as  the  more  permissive  rearing  of  children. 
But  he  says  television  has  bad  "an  incalcu- 
able  effect." 

"It  has  put  us  in  the  middle  of  things.  I 
didn't  realize  this  untU  the  Kennedy  assas- 
sination. I  think  the  whole  country  felt  It 
was  standing  at  graveside." 


Charges  Against  Administratioa't  Farm 
Program  False 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  MxtntasoTn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  20, 1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  some  an- 
cient and  long-ago  discredited  charges 
against  this  administration's  farm  pro- 
grams and  policies  are  being  heard  in 
these  Chambers  like  a  phonograph  need- 
le stuck  In  a  broken  record. 

For  example : 

First.  The  oft-repeated  charge  that 
"grain  dumping"  was  done  deliberately 
In  order  to  depress  farm  prices  has  been 
heard  here  again  In  recent  days. 

The  charge  is  refuted  by  the  facts.  In 
November  of  1965  the  price  of  com  was 
about  $1.02  per  bushel.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  sold  com  in  the  win- 
ter and  spring  of  19«6.  By  May  of  1966 
com  was  up — ^I  repeat,  up — to  $1.10  per 
bushel.  By  harvesttime  in  October  of  that 
year  it  was  up  to  $1.29  per  bushel. 

The  com  sold  by  the  COG  was  In  sur- 
plus. It  was  costing  taxpayers  $64  mil- 
lion per  year  to  store.  By  sellhig  it  on  a 
rising  market — ^whlph  is  the  free  enter- 
prise way  the  market  indicates  It  needs 
more  of  a  given  commodity — this  com 
was  put  to  use.  And  it  was  sold  without 
driving  com  prices  down.  Prices  con- 
tinued to  rise  througfaK>ut  the  entire  sale 
period. 

Second.  Another  old  charge  popped  up 
again  recently  In  the  criticism  of  alleged 
"sharp  curtailment"  of  domestic  buying 
of  pork,  lamb,  and  dairy  products  by  the 
military.  But  what  do  the  facts  show? 
Defense  Department  domestic  pork  pur- 
chases In  1966  were  14  million  pounds 
above  1965.  This  year  they  are  expected 
to  be  50  million  pounds  above  1966.  In 
terms  of  milk  equivalent,  domestic  mili- 
tary purchases  of  dairy  products  were 
larger  in  1966  than  In  1965  and  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  larger  in  1967.  Domes- 
tic lamb  purchases  in  1966  and  estimated 
for  1967  are  as  large  or  larger  than  in 
1965. 

Third.  It  was  also  alleged  by  some  of 


our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
made:  "Repeated  decisions  to  Increase 
Imports  of  raw  sugar  into  the  United 
States."  There  have  been  several  In- 
creases in  imiwrts  this  year  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  as  enacted  by  Congress,  but  this  fact 
does  not  support  the  conclusion  that 
domestic  growers  were  thereby  disadvan- 
taged. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  total  supplies  of 
sugar  must  be  limited  in  accordance  with 
demand  to  support  the  domestic  price  of 
raw  sugar  at  the  highest  possible  level. 
When  it  was  foimd  that  early  estimates 
of  Imported  raw  sugar  were  too  low  to 
accommodate  actual  requirements,  im- 
ports were  increased.  The  method  used 
to  control  supplies  ot  sxigar  in  1967  gave 
the  greatest  assurance  of  supporting 
prices  at  the  level  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress. This  Is  home  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  September 
1967  was  12.16  cents  per  5  poimds  com- 
pared with  12.12  cents  per  5  pounds  in 
September  of  last  year. 

Fourth.  It  has  also  been  charged  that 
actions  on  the  export  control  of  hides  for 
a  part  of  1966  weakened  our  farming  in- 
dustry. This  statement  Is  completely  un- 
founded. Export  quotas  v>pre  appUed  to 
hides  and  skhjs-'hr— Mffch  1966.  They 
were  liberalize  in  May  and  completely 
removed  in  November.  Hide  prices 
dropped  slightly  In  April  1966— but  then 
Increased  sharply  during  the  summer. 
Exports  in  1966  totaled  14.3  million,  for 
an  increase  of  1  million  over  a  year 
earlier. 

Fifth.  Another  assertion  from  across 
the  aisle  is  that  imports  of  meat  and 
dairy  products  are  jeopardizing  domestic 
producers.  The  facts  are  that  Imports  of 
beef  and  veal  this  year  are  running  con- 
siderably below  the  high  levels  of  1963 
and  1964  and  well  below  the  levels  that 
would  bring  import  quotas  into  effect. 
Most  of  the  increase  in  beef  supplies  this 
year  has  come  from  increases  in  domes- 
tic production.  Prices  received  by  farmers 
for  cattle  this  year  will  average  about  the 
same  as  last  year  and  higher  than  in 
other  years  since  1959. 

Those  making  these  hackneyed  charges 
choose  to  completely  overlook  the  June 
action  of  President  Johnson  which  pro- 
claimed quotas  which  are  to  hold  annual 
dairy  Imports  to  a  rate  75  percent  below 
the  level  that  would  otherwise  enter  this 
country  in  the  absence  of  the  President's 
action. 

They  make  no  mention  of  the  fact  that 
the  Johnson  administration  is  spending 
more  than  $5  billion  on  price  supports 
and  direct  purchases  of  food  and  fiber 
from  overseas  shipment  under  our  food- 
for-peace  programs,  for  export  subsidies, 
and  for  our  food  stamp,  school  limch  and 
special  milk  programs  to  bolster  farm 
prices  and  incomes. 

Sixth.  Decisions  on  the  1967  wheat  pro- 
grams also  are  criticized.  But  they  fall  to 
mention  that  a  year  ago  when  these  de- 
cisions were  made  there  was  widespread 
concern  that  the  world  was  running  out 
of  food.  Most  of  the  news  relating  to  cur- 
rent food  production  was  unfavorable! 
The  monsoons  In  India  were  failing  for 
the  second  successive  year.  Short  grain 
croi>s  in  the  Communist  countries  had 
forced  them  to  make  large  purchases 
from  Western  exporters.  Disappearance 


of  excess  stocks  in  this  counbr  and  a 
relatively  unfavorable  wheat  yield  out- 
kxA  contributed  to  the  uncertainty. 

Since  our  wheat  program  was  an- 
nounced a  year  ago  conditions  changed 
vastly.  We  have  had  an  unexpected  de- 
vdopment  of  bumper  crops  almost  every- 
where In  the  world.  This  was  something 
that  the  experts,  the  people  in  Congress, 
in  the  farm  organizations  and  the  com- 
modity group  leaders  could  not  foresee. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  re- 
sponded by  reducing  the  1968  wheat 
aUotments  by  13  percent.  We  can  look 
forward  to  better  wheat  prices  in  1968 
because  of  the  acreage  adjustments  per- 
mitted under  the  diversion  features  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965.  Tliis  Act 
of  1965,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Democratic  administration  and  passed 
by  the  Congress,  will  expire  in  1969.  This 
means  that  at  that  time  action  must 
be  taken  by  the  Congress  to  extend  or 
amend  the  progreun. 

Instead  of  shedding  crocodile  tears, 
our  friends  across  the  aisle  might  well  re- 
view their  party's  farm  voting  record. 
They  would  find  that  the  Republican 
Party  has  voted  conslstantly  for  the  last 
6  years  against  every  farm  program — 
right  up  to  and  Including  the  Purcell 
strategic  reserve  bill  which  was  defeated 
in  subcommittee  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Here  was  legislation  which  could  have 
raised  the  price  of  every  bushel  of  com, 
grain  sorghum,  wheat,  and  soybeans  for 
every  farmer  in  this  country.  But  true 
to  their  tradition  the  Republicans  voted 
down  the  Purcell  bill  which  could  have 
added  as  much  as  7  cents  to  the  farm 
price  of  wheat. 

If  there  is  a  moral  to  be  gained  from 
this  sorry  example  of  neanderthal  think- 
ing and  stubborn  partisan  opposition  it 
Is  that  people  who  live  In  glass  houses 
should  not  cast  stones.  When  a  political 
party  deUberately  sets  out  to  scuttle  a 
program  which  would  have  added  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  the  pocketbooks  of 
distressed  wheat  farmers,  it  Is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  utter  charges  such  as  I  have  Just 
refuted — particularly  when  they  are 
completely  unsubstantiated  and  without 
foimdation  in  fact. 


Credit  Unioa  HIagaiine  CaDs  for  AaBoal 
Rate  Disclosure  on  Revohriaf  Credit 
Under  Trntb-in-LeadiBg  LegislatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  Kxssouu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  28.  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  between 
now  and  the  time  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  takes  up  HJl.  11601,  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act,  which 
Includes  truth-in-lendtng  provisions  as 
its  title  I,  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
imdoubtedly  be  subjected  to  great  pres- 
sures from  lobbying  organizations  In  the 
retail  field,  and  from  officials  of  the  large 
department  stores  and  chain  retailers  in 
their  districts,  urging  exemption  of  re- 
volving credit  from  the  annual  rate  dis- 
closure requirements  of  the  legislation. 
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Ever  since  former  Soiator  Paul  Doug- 
las, of  Illinois,  proposed  truth-ln-lend- 
Ing  legislation  7  years  ago.  large  stores 
and  chains  using  revolving  credit  have 
fought  tenaciously  and.  I  might  add.  suc- 
cessfully, either  to  block  the  legislation 
entirely  or  to  write  in  a  q?eclal  exemption 
covering  their  type  of  credit.  They  won 
this  battle  In  the  Senate  on  S.  5,  and  they 
are  determined  to  win  it  also  in  the  House 
on  HJl.  11601,  as  they  did  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
last  Wednesday. 

KVKSTBODT'S   MONET    MACAZINC   CAIXS   FOB 
ANNTTAI.    BATE    BJSCtXieVMK 

The  consumer's  side  of  this  issue  has 
been  reported  in  clear  and  direct  fashion 
in  the  winter  1967-68  issue  of  Every- 
body's  Money  magazine  published  by 
CUKA  International.  Inc..  of  Madison. 
Wis.,  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  members  of  credit  unions. 

The  article  referred  to  reported  on  the 
proceedings  of  "Consumer  Assembly 
1967"  which  was  held  in  Washington 
early  last  month.  Expressing  the  convlc- 
tlcm  that,  from  the  consumer  standpoint, 
"things  are  sure  to  improve  after  Con- 
sumer Assembly  1967,"  the  article  tells 
of  the  strong  support  voiced  by  Presi- 
dent J<dinson  at  the  meeting  for  an  effec- 
tive truth-ln-lending  bill.  It  urged  credit 
union  members  to  "take  pen  in  hand" 
•nd  write  to  their  Members  of  Congress 
In  behalf  of  "such  matters  as  truth  in 
lending  with  revolving  credit"  subject  to 
the  same  regulation  as  other  types  of 
consumer  credit;  that  is.  requiring  dis- 
closure on  an  annual  percentage  rate 
basis. 

I  am  certainly  pleased  by  the  manner 
in  which  CUNA  International  has  pre- 
sented this  Issue  to  credit  union  mem- 
bers. I  am  sure  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  be  Interested  in  reading  this 
article,  which  I  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
main, as  follows : 

TRIN06  Abk  Sttbk  To  Impbovx  Avtbs  Con- 
sim B  AssucBLT  1967 :  A  MBcrmo  n*  Wash- 
ington That's  Bound  To  Maxx  Hxstobt— 
AND  Hbu>  Bxmcxs 

Things  have  to  get  better  for  America's 
consumers. 

If  tbe  launching  of  the  Oonsumer  Federa- 
tion ot  America  in  Washington  November  2 
at  the  Consumer  Assembly  '67  is  taken  seri- 
ously by  you,  your  family,  and  your  neigh- 
bors, things  are  sure  to  improve. 

The  price  of  credit,  the  quality  and  prices 
of  a  boct  of  products  and  lervicea  from  elec- 
tric power  to  aspirin  pills  and  back  again 
through  auto  Insurance  and  medical  coats — 
all  these  wtu  be  easier  to  understand  and 
oope  with  In  today's  rasde-daszle  market- 
place, with  the  aid  of  the  CFA. 

The  CoDsiuier  Federation  of  America 
■pellfld  out  these  purpoeea:  to  promote  tbe 
rights  of  all  oonsumera;  to  get  moving  on 
programs  in  areas  such  as  product  pricing, 
quality,  servicing,  and  guarantees:  credit  and 
insurance:  house  and  home  tmprovememt; 
cost  of  food,  drugs  and  medical  care. 

The  CFA  also  will  be  a  clearing  houM  for 
exchanging  the  latest  knowledge  about  prod- 
ucts and  services  with  state  and  local  con- 
sumer organiaatlons. 

The  new  national  consumer  group,  orga- 
nized by  a  committee  of  national,  state  and 
local  consumer  asMKslatton  leaders,  began  to 
take  shape  at  a  gathering  in  Washington  in 
December  10M.  That  was  a  foUow-up  to  Vbt 
suceeasful  first  Consumer  Assembly  'W,  which 
was  ^Kmsored  by  33  national  organizations, 
InclufUng  CUNA   International,   Inc.  repre- 


senting the  credit  union  movement.  (A  num- 
ber of  o-edK  union  state  leagues  supp<M^ 
state  consumer  a^ioclatlons.) 

Voiceless  until  gaow  while  the  roar  of  the 
advertlalng  pltchitien  is  heard,  the  oonsumer 
wlU  have  a  lobbyist  for  his  rights  when  the 
CFA  goes  before  federal  agencies  to  argue 
the  c&se  for  the  bpyer  of  such  things  as  food, 
drugs,  utlliUeet  fabrics,  and  insurance. 

No  sooner  was  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  launched  than  14  state  and  local 
consumer  organlsitlons  pledged  their  early 
afflliaitlon.  By  the  time  this  U  read  some  30 
to  40  such  groups  will  be  enrolled. 

Formation  of  C^A  was  announced  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  J.  MdBwen,  S.J.,  member  of  the 
President's  Consigner  Advisory  CouncU  and 
chairman  of  the  economics  department  of 
Boston  College,  n.  McEwen  was  prominent 
In  organizing  CFA 
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L.  B.  J.  BAC 


i  TBTTTH  IN  LENDING 


The  consumer's  place  in  the  sun  Is  getting 
brighter  from  ttaje  attention  showered  on 
Consumer  Assembly  '67  by  government 
leaders.  Foremost,  of  course,  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. He  tossed  hie  Texas  bat  into  the  ring 
of  the  consumer  cause  In  a  dramatic  way 
when  he  appeared  as  a  guesit  speaker  on  No- 
vember 2.  More  tban  16Q0  people  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  a  Consumer 
Rally  In  the  huge  baUroom  of  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  In  Washington. 

The  President  told  a  cheering  audience 
that  13  bills  in  his  consumer  program  were 
before  Congress  requiring  action.  He  singled 
out  the  truth-in-lending  bill  as  a  leading 
measure  requiring  much  support  from  the 
folks  back  home. 

"The  truth-m-lendlng  bill  would  require 
the  money  lenderi  of  our  society  to  Inform 
the  citizen — to  tell  the  parents  who  need 
to  borrow  for  their  children's  education,  or 
to  pay  medical  bills,  or  to  buy  a  car  or  a  tele- 
vision set — just  liow  much  it  will  oost  to 
borrow  that  moneor,"  tlie  President  said. 

"The  lender  knows  to  the  penny  how  much 
Interest  he  is  chaiKlng.  We  dont  think  it  is 
too  much  to  ask  that  he  also  teU  the  bor- 
rower," the  President  declared. 

PRESIDEItT    UBGES    ACTION 

The  Chief  Exec  itlve  called  on  the  Con- 
sumer Assembly  t^  speak  up  vigorously  for 
"our  200  million  consumers." 

He  made  plain  l}i6  encouragement  of  con- 
,  sumer  action.  ^ 

"You  can  dnly  |rteld  the  power  you  have 
if  you're  willing  te  make  yourselves  heard," 
the  President  said.  "You  have  the  Interest, 
you  tiave  the  organization,  you  have  the 
numbers  and  the  horsepower." 

The  same  not«  of  encouragement  was 
struck  by  Betty  FuTness.  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Assistant  on  Consumer  Affairs  and  by 
Representatives  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  of  Mis- 
souri and  Wright  fatman  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  called  on  consumers  to  sup- 
port her  efforts  to  ifin  a  strong  truth  in  lend- 
ing law — one  with  teeth  in  it  that  requires 
disclosure  of  true  interest  rates  in  revolving 
credit.  This  is  the  type  of  credit  offered  by 
retaU  stores  and  by  many  bank  credit  cards. 
The  true  interest  rate  nearly  always  runs 
about  18  per  cent  •  year  and  higher. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  told  the  Consumer  Assembly: 

"If  we  lose  In  this  battle,  you  can  all  look 
for  an  explosion  in^  all  credit  fields  of  open- 
end  or  revolving  credit  such  as  department 
stores  have  devised  and  developed,  and  soon, 
more  than  half  of  all  consumer  credit  would 
be  outside  effective  coverage  of  truth  In  lend- 
ing regulation.  Witiiout  realizing  it  the  pub- 
he  would  be  paying  18  or  24  per  cent  interest 
on  a  majority  of  its  credit  transactions." 

Consumer  Assembly  '67  was  sponsored  by 
63  organizations  representing  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  millions  oi  members.  Panel  discus- 
sions on  auto  Insurance,  utility  overcharge, 
and  medical  costs  pointed  up  needed  im- 
provements for  consumers  who  buy  those 
services. 


Delegates  heard  such  prominent  Consumer 
spokesmen  as  Ralph  Nader  and  Professor 
Jeffrey  O'ConneU  o|  the  University  of  nil- 
nols.  Top  government  leaders  on  the  program 
were, William  H.  Btewart,  MD.,  Surgeon 
General,  UJ3.  Public  Health  Service;  and 
Donald  F.  Turner,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Antitrust  Dlvi4lon,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice.  j 

But  the  most  Imsiortant  people  at  Con- 
sumer Assembly  we»e  the  delegates  from  all 
over  the  country.  You're  going  to  hear  frcwn 
them  In  coming  moaths  with  the  message  of 
oonsumer  action.     { 

WHAT  '4ou    CAN    DO 

Tell  your  Represeiktative  in  Washmgton  to 
vote  for  the  truth  in  lending  bill  with  re- 
vcJvlng  credit  disclosure.  Take  pen  in  hand 
and  write  letters  to  legislators.  Air  your  gripe 
and  tell  them  to  put  strong  consumer  pro- 
tection on  the  boolu.  Dont  wait  for  a  signal 
from  experts — about  such  matters  as  truth 
In  lending  with  revolving  credit  regulations, 
about  the  high  prices  on  drugs,  foods,  cloth- 
ing, and  about  anything  else  that  drains 
your  pay  envelope.  Speak  up. 
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German  Peace 


Numbers  2,000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  ^xiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  0#  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Iniinols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  the  November  1967  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  a  publlc4tlon  of  the  German 
Federal  Govemmelit,  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  C^erman  Peace  Corps, 
based  on  our  own  I%ace  Corps,  now  num- 
bers 2,000  young  Oermans  and  is  plan- 
ning an  ^panslon  to  twice  that  number 
by  1971.  The  article  follows: 

Some  2,000  young  people,  members  of  the 
German  Volunteer  Service,  will  be  lending  an 
acUve  hand  by  1971  in  the  economic  and 
social  development  oi  three  continents — Asia. 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

At  present,  about!  1.300  volunteers  have 
joined  projects  abroad  in  22  countries  in 
a  spirit  of  co-operation  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple "Aid  to  8elf-A(ld'.  They  are  training 
ntirsea  in  Brazil,  improving  irrigation  in 
Kenya,  building  ho^ises  in  Tanzania  and 
helping  India's  craftSnen  to  rationalise  their 
working  methods.  (These  young  pteople. 
spending  two  years  ^t  a  stretch  under  con- 
ditions sometimes  vdry  different  from  those 
at  home,  are  showing  that  they  want  to 
help  for  helping's  sake. 

The  majority  of  Germany's  volunteers  are 
themselves  trained  craftsmen  with  several 
yearl"  experience — frqm  nurses  and  mldwlves 
to  motor  mechanics,  brtclclayers,  farmers  and 
gardeners. 

The  German  V^limteer  Service  was 
founded  in  1963  and  is  in  general  based  on 
the  model  of  the  American  "Peace  Corps". 
The  late  President  Jdhn  F.  Kennedy,  during 
his  visit  to  Bonn  In  ^963,  attended  the  cere- 
mony of  inauguratloa. 

The  Service,  with  ^s  headquarters  in  Bad 
Godesberg.  .near  Bond,  is  supported  not  only 
(and  to  the  principal  degree)  by  the  Federal 
Government.  But  also  by  dozens  of  private 
organisations,  rellgloos  institutions  and  po- 
litical associations.  Many  of  these  themselves 
have  long  years  of  experience  in  development 
work  overseas. 

Last  year,  the  Service  booked  DM  17  mil- 
lion (M,360,000)  In  funds.  But  spokesmen 
say  that  about  DM  60  million  will  be  needed 
if  the  number  of  volnnteers  is  to  be  almost 
doubled  by  1971. 


L.  B.  J.:  A  Presideat  of  Patieace  ami 
Peact 


EXTENSKW  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TKxaa 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RKPBESENTAITVXS 
Mondtm.  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  SpeeikeT,  in  a  speech 
on  Se4nirday.  marking  the  2Sth  anniver- 
sary of  atomic  energy,  Preoident  John- 
son once  again  reaffirmed  the  Nation's 
determination  to  "dedicate  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  the  atom,  not  to  death,  but 
toUfe." 

The  President  announced  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  permit  safe- 
guards to  all  nuclear  activities  in  the 
country — Ncdudlne  national  security — 
that  will  provide  inspection  of  U.S.  nu- 
clear activities. 

The  President  declared : 

This  pledge  maintains  the  consistent  policy 
of  the  United  States  since  the  beginning  of 
the  nuclear  age. 

Prefildent  Jc^nson  is  a  man  of  pa- 
tience and  peace.  He  has  worked  hard 
and  long  to  bring  to  f  ruitlfm  a  nonpro- 
Uferatlon  treaty  that  will  curb  the  dan- 
gerous q?read  ot  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
world.  The  Senate  and  the  Nation  sup- 
port this  proixxsal.  And  now  the  admin- 
istration is  trying  to  achieve  worldwide 
acceptance  of  this  vital  treaty. 

On  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  atomic  energy,  the  record  clearly 
Aows  that  the  United  States  Is  second  to 
none  in  the  world  in  the  search  for  peace- 
ful uses  of  this  incredible  energy. 

In  the  words  of  the  President,  "let  ua 
use  this  anniversary  to  deepen  and  re- 
affirm the  search  for  peace." 

The  text  of  President  Johnson's  re- 
marks follows: 

RKMAKKS     or    THE     PXKSmKNT     ON     THX     36TH 

Anntvbusaxt  or  Atomic  En^ust 

President  Saragat,  Mrs.  Fermi,  MaycH*  Daly, 
Members  of  the  Fermi  Team,  Dr.  Seaborg 
and  Distinguished  Guests : 

I  believe  history  will  record  that  on  this 
day  26  years  ago,  mankind  reached  the  turn- 
ing point  of  his  destiny. 

The  book  of  Genesis  tells  us  that,  in  the 
beginning,  God  directed  man  to : 

"Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it." 

But  only  in  our  lifetime  have  we  acquired 
the  ultimate  p>ower  to  ftilfill  all  of  that  com- 
mand. Throughout  history,  man  has  strug- 
gled to  find  enough  power — to  find  enough 
energy — to  do  his  work  in  the  world.  He 
domesticated  animals,  be  sold  his  brother 
into  slavery,  and  enslaved  lilmself  to  the 
machine — all  in  a  desperate  search  for 
energy. 

Desperation  ended  in  the  experiment  con- 
ducted In  Chicago,  26  years  ago,  by  Enrico 
Fermi  and  hie  fellow  scientists.  In  a  single 
stroke,  they  increased  man's  available  energy 
more  than  a  thousand-fold. 

They  placed  in  our  hands  the  power  of 
the  universe  Itself. 
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Appendix 


Nothing  oould  have  been  more  appropriats 
than  the  words  uyed  by  Dr.  Arthur  Ocmptoa 
to  describe  what  happened  on  that  day: 

•~nie  Italian  navigator  has  Just  landed  In 
the  new  world." 

■nils  modem  Italian  navigator  was  • 
great  man  of  science.  But  he  was  also  aom*- 
thlng  more.  He  was  one  ot  millions  wlio,  In 
the  long  history  ot  the  world,  has  been 
oomiMUed  to  leave  a  beloved  native  land  to 
escape  the  forces  ot  tyranny.  Uke  miiHftna 
before  him,  Enrico  Fannl  found  here  a  new 
home,  among  free  men,  in  a  new  world.  His 
life  and  his  career  have  a  very  special  mean- 
ing to  all  who  love  freedom. 

There  are  today  iw»?</^t  ot  young  Amer- 
icans with  an  Italian  heritage  wbo  fed  a 
deep,  personal  pride  in  Knrloo  FermL  Amer- 
ica was  bom  out  or  the  voyages  at  a  great 
Italian  navigator.  In  a  time  at  greatest 
danger,  another — eqxiaUy  willing  to  punue 

his  dream  beyond  existing  charts ^took  us 

again  into  a  new«poch. 

Today  we  oommemomte  our  debt  to  m™ 
And  In  doing  so,  we  aleo  iMoae  the  hlctorlc 
bond  between  the  old  world  and  the  new 
world. 

In  a  short  time,  we  will  1m  dedicating,  in 
the  great  State  at  Ullnois,  a  new  National 
Acoelerator  lAboratory.  This  laboratory,  with 
Its  300  billioQ  electron  volt  aooelevator,  will 
maintain  our  country's  positloci  in  ttie  fore- 
front of  nuclear  research. 

I  suggest  that  we  dedicate  this  gT«at  new 
laboratory  to  the  memory  o*  the  modern- 
day  "Italian  navigator." 

In  so  honoring  Enrico  Forml,  we  will  also 
honor  the  immeasurable  oontributioos  tliat 
have  been  made,  over  the  centuries,  by  the 
people  of  Italy  to  the  people  of  tbe  United 
States.  ^^ 

Much  has  already  hi4>peined  in  that  new 
world  which  Just  began  26  yean  ago. 

Giant  nuclear  reactors,  direct  deaoendanta 
of  Fermi's  firs*  atomic  pile,  are  now  produc- 
ing mllUon  of  kUowatto  of  power  for  peace- 
ful ytirpoeee.  OthfW  reactors  are  powering 
nuclear  submarines  under  the  seas  of  the 
earth.  They  are  our  first  Une  of  defense 
against  tyranny,  whatever  its  contemporary 
doctrine  or  disguise,  which  Enrico  Fermi  ded- 
icated himself  to  resist. 

But  it  Is  really  the  peaceful  iisee  of  atomlff 
energy  about  which  Fermi  would  have  wished 
us  to  speak — and  there  are  many  peaceful 
usee. 

When  I  became  President,  nuclear  energy 
was  generating  about  1  mllliOQ  kllowatta  of 
electric  power  in  the  United  States. 

Today,  the  atom  is  giving  tis  more  than 
3,800,000  kilowatts— almost  throe  times  as 
much.  And  more  than  70  addltloixa  nuclear 
power  plants  are  already  planned  or  are  now 
under  oonslructlon. 

This  will  equal  about  30  percent  of  the 
whole  electric  genmttlng  cf^>acity  to  the 
United  states  today.  It  is  enough  to  meet 
the  total  requirements  of  46  million  people. 
All  this  from  what  was,  26  years  ago — ^before 
the  success  of  Fermi's  experiment — only  a 
scientist's  dream. 

The  dream  has  been  realized.  By  learning 
the  set^'et  of  tlie  atom,  we  have  given  man- 
kind— ^for  the  first  time  In  history — aU  ttie 
energy  that  mankind  can  possibly  use. 

It  took  the  gemus  of  countless  generations 
of  dedicated  scientists  to  find  the  secret.  It 
remains  for  us  to  use  that  secret  wisely. 

What  began  as  the  most  terrible  InstTu- 
ment  of  war  that  man  has  ever  seen  can 
become  the  key  to  a  golden  age  of  mankind. 
But  this  will  not  happen  unless  we  make  it 
happan. 


We  cannot  f<«get  that  another,  darker 
future  also  opened  on  this  day  W  years  agou 

"Rie  power  to  achieve  the  promise  of 
Genesis  is  also  the  power  to  folflll  the 
prophecy  of  Annageddoti.  We  ean  etthar  re- 
make lUe  on  earth— or  we  ean  end  it  for. 


Let  me  be  q>ecifle. 

If  Xnrioo  Fermi's  reactor  bad  <q>erated 
10,000  years,  it  would  not  have  produced 
enough  plutooium  for  one  atomic  bomb. 

Today,  a  single  reactor,  while  generating 
electricity,  ean  produce  enough  plutatilum 
to  make  dosens  of  bombs  every  year.  And 
scores  of  these  reactors  are  now  being  buUt 
all  over  the  world. 

TTielr  purpose  is  peaceful.  Tet  the  fact 
remains  that  the  secret  diversion  of  even 
a  small  part  of  the  plutonlum  that  they 
create  oould  soon  give  every  nation— every 
nation — the  power  to  destroy  dvillaatlon — 
if  not  life  on  this  earth. 

We  jxist  cannot  permit  this  to  happen. 

Nor  can  mankind  be  denied  the  unlimited 
benefits  of  the  peaceful  atom. 

We  must,  some  way,  ■omehow,  find  a  way 
to  remove  the  threat  while  preserving  the 
promise. 

The  American  pec^le  have  made  their  own 
desires  crystal  dear  when  their  representa- 
tives in  the  United  States  Senate  voted 
unanimously  to  support  an  effective  naa- 
prollferation  treaty   for   nuclear   weapons. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  a  major  effort  to 
achieve  such  a  treaty,  in  a  form  acceptable 
to  all  nations. 

We  are  trying  so  bard  to  assure  that  the 
peaoefiil  benefits  of  the  at<xn  will  be  shared 
by  all  mankind — wlthou*  Increasing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  threat  of  nuclear  destruc- 
tion. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  safeguards 
we  propose  in  that  treaty  will  interfere 
with  the  peaceful  aotivitles  of  any  country. 

And  I  wsknt  to  make  It  clear,  very  dear, 
to  aU  the  world  that  we  in  the  United 
States  are  not  asking  any  country  to  accept 
safeguards  Uuut  we  are  unwilling  to  accept 
ourselves. 

So  I  am,  today,  announcing  that  when 
such  safeguards  are  applied  imder  the  treaty, 
the  United  States  will  permit  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  apply  Its 
safeguards  to  all  nudear  activities  in  the 
United  States — excluding  only  those  with 
direct  national  security  significance. 

Under  this  offer,  the  agency  will  be  able 
to  Inspect  a  broad  range  of  United  States 
nudear  activities,  both  governmental  and 
private,  Indudlng  the  fuel  In  the  nudear 
power  reacit<»s  owned  by  utilities  for  gen- 
erating electricity,  and  the  fabrication  and 
chemical  reprocessing  of  such  fuel. 

This  pledge  maintains  the  consistent  pol- 
icy Of  the  United  States  since  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  nuclear  age. 

It  was  just  14  years  ago  that  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  appeared  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
to  urge  the  peaceful  use  of  the  atom.  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  said  on  that 
occasion: 

.  .  The  United  States  pledges  .  .  .  before 
the  world  ...  its  determination  to  help  solve 
the  fearful  atomic  dilemma — ^to  devote  its 
entire  heart  and  mind  to  find  the  way  by 
which  the  miraculous  invenitlveneas  of  man 
shall  not  be  dedicated  to  his  death,  but  con- 
secrated to  his  life." 

We  renew  that  pledge  today.  We  reaffirm 
o\ir  determination  to  dedicate  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  the  atom,  not  to  death,  but 
tome. 
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join  wll^ 


We  Invite  tbe  wiwld'i  natl(Mis  to 
\u.  r>       »-i 

Let  MS  1IB0  this  historic  anniversary  to 
deepen  and  to  reaffirm  tbe  search  for  peace. 

Let  us  so  conduct  ourselves  that  future 
generations  will  look  back  upon  December 
2,  1942 — not  as  the  origin  of  sorrow  and 
despair — but  as  the  beginning  of  the  bright- 
est, moat  Inspiring  chapter  In  the  long  his- 
tory of  man. 


Peacdkie  DMckpaort  of  AIob  Ad- 
Tuicet  u  25tli  AmuTeriaiy  of  Historic 
BffMklltft«(h  ObMrvMl 

EXTEHSION  OF  BEBiARES 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF  TUfNxanB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESBIfTATIVES 

Mondap.  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  most  significant  and  Importfuit  anni- 
versary occurred  recently  when  the  25th 
anniversary  ol  tbe  atomic  age  was  ob- 
served in  tbe  vorld-famous  Atomic  City 
of  Oak  Ridge;  Tenn.,  and  throughout  the 
Natkm. 

The  Oak  Ridger,  the  dally  newspaper 
published  in  Oak  Ridge,  said  In  an  edi- 
torial that  the  development  of  the  atom 
for  peaceful  purposes  has  advanced  to 
the  stage  that  the  budget  for  the  Atomic 
Bnergy  Commission  Is  virtually  balsuiced 
between  peacetime  and  weapons  devel- 
opment. 

In  this  connection  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
OBO  the  Oak  Ridger  editorial  of  Decem- 
ber 1. 1967,  together  with  an  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  concern- 
ing the  same  subject,  because  of  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation 
in  this  most  Important  matter. 

The  artleles  follow: 
[From  th*  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)   Oak  Ridger, 

Dec.  1, 1967] 
A  HiSTOKIC  MOMrWT  ON  Satusoat  Aftbuioon 

Saturday  afternoon  at  4:30 — just  about  th» 
time  tbe  erow<d  Is  breaking  at  Neyland 
Stadium  after  tlie  Tenneesee-Vanderbllt 
game—*  btetocle  moment  will  pasa  In 
Chlcagow  Tb*  Xih  anniversary  ol  the  nuclear 
age  will  have  been  reached. 

The  association  with  football  Is  not  Inap- 
pro{Miate.  The  event  that  began  it  all  oc- 
curred under  tbe  west  stands  at  a  ghostly 
stadium  on  tbe  campus  at  TTnlverslty  of 
Chioagot.  Oi^eglate  footbaU  had  been  aban- 
doned there  two  years  earlier,  after  many 
yean  of  Chicago's  prominence  as  a  Big  Ten 
power. 

So  the  stands  were  empty  and  had  been  for 
many  montbs  that  Wednesday.  Dec.  2,  1942. 
when  Enrico  Perml  and  his  team  accom- 
plished the  feat  that,  although  noiseless,  waa 
to  resound  throughout  the  world  and  was  to 
have  (to  make  tbe  imdnstatement  of  the 
quarter  century)  a  major  effect  on  Oak  Ridge. 
.It  did,  in  faet,  mean-  the  creation  of  Oak 
Ridge. 

It  Is  somewhat  sdentUtcally  iwesumptuous 
and  Inaccurate  to  eay  that  this  first  con- 
trolled nuclear  reaction  was  tbe  beginning  of 
"Tbe  Nuelew  Age."  Tbe  nucleus  has  been 
around  stooe  tbe  dawn  of  time  and  tho'e  were 
many  other  nudear-related  aclentifie  l>reak- 
tbroogbs  that  preceded  the  cauoago  event. 
Bat.  like  no  other  single  eapeilment,  this  one 
maifeed  tb»  beginning  of  man'k  ooatrol.  and 
vm  ot  (for  good  aad  fcr  lU)  nndear  energy. 


A  Anniversaries  of  tfcis  nuclear  event  have 
been  exceedingly  well  mai*ed — the  tenth,  the 
fifteenth,  the  twentieth.  But  there  Is  some- 
thing very  special  about  this  25th — even  more 
special  far  Oak  Kidge  since  this  year  has  been 
one  of  our  own  aSih  annlveraary  observance. 

Meet  significant  Is  that  on  this  2Stb  anni- 
versary there  Is  such  overwhelming  evidence 
of  the  positive  direction  of  the  nuclear  age. 
Nowhere  more  than  Oak  Ridge  Is  this  evi- 
dmce  more  apparent^ 

S.  R.  Saplrle,  manager  of  Oak  Ridge  Opera- 
tions of  the  ASC,  In  4  special  statement  rela- 
tive to  the  Chicago  observance,  halls  the 
breakthrough  that  hss  been  made  In  nuclear 
power  and  tbe  continuing  new  TBlnaMe  im- 
plications of  radtolso^pes. 

Almost  dally,  in  recent  weeks,  there  Is  more 
exciting  word  about  the  potential  of  nuclear 
enei^  to  bring  about  revolutionary  changes 
for  good  in  the  worltl's  underdeveloped  na- 
tions through  huge  power  and  desalting 
plants.  Only  this  week  an  Oak  Ridge  National 
laboratory  team  has  return  from  a  trip  to 
India  related  to  this  '•ery  mission. 

Throughout  the  world,  and  especially  In 
Oak  Ridge,  the  whole  emphasis  has  markedly 
changed.  Olenn  T.  Seaborg,  chairman  of  the 
VS.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  has  called 
much  attention  In  reeent  months  to  the  fact 
that  the  nuclear  badget  Is  now  virtually 
balanced  between  peacetime  applications  and 
weapons  work.  In  All  earlier  years  the  scale 
liad  tipped  heavily  toward  the  weapons  side. 

If  we  could  go  back  25  years  and  peer  Into 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  there  at  Stagg 
neld.  and  especially  into  that  of  Enrico  ^erml 
himself,  we  doubt  seriously  that  their  hopes 
for  the  future  of  the  nuclear  age  then  would 
now  seem  suhetantlally  unfulfilled — Hiro- 
shima, Nagasaki,  Korf  a,  the  Congo,  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  still  Vietnam  notwithstanding. 

Decembxs  2,  I94a:|THK  Dat  Tomoskow 
Bkgam 

(By  Nea4  Stanford) 

(Nom. — ^Twenty-fivie  years  ago,  physicists 
at  the  tTulverslty  of  Chicago  achieved  man's 
first  nuclear  chain  reaction.  Here  la  an  ac- 
count ot  the  momentous  day  that  opened 
the  atomic  age.) 

WASHtNGTON, — "Wllafs  going  on,  DoctOT? 
Something  happen  In  there?" 

Dee.  2,  1943,  was  a  cold  snowy  day  in  Chi- 
cago, and  it  was  ^rticularly  bleak  and 
windy  around  6  pjn.  tmder  the  west  stands 
of  Stagg  Field  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  group  of  heavily  overcoated  men  filed 
out  from  the  west  stands  led  by  Dr.  Enrico 
Fermi,  the  Italian  pbyslclst,  and  including 
Canadian  Walter  Zlom,  the  Hungarians  Leo 
SBllard  and  Eugene  Wlgner,  the  Americans 
Arthur  Compton,  Norman  HUberry.  Herbert 
Anderson,  and  a  dozen  or  more  others. 

They  nodded  to  tbe  guard  then  hurried 
on.  Incidentally,  the  guard  never  did  learn. 
until  years  later,  Just  what  had  happ>ened 
that  day  on  that  old  squash-rackets  court 
under  Stagg  Field's  west  stands.  For  until 
tbe  war  ended  It  was  top  secret. 

What  happened  oa  that  cold  Wednesday 
in  1942  altered  the  course  of  civilization. 
For  It  waa  on  that' day,  at  precisely  3:25 
pjn.,  that  Fermi  and  his  team  of  scientists 
for  the  first  time  ac^eved  a  controlled  nu- 
clear-flaelon  chain  reaction.  That  evtot  ush- 
ered In  tbe  Atomic  Age. 

This  energy  was  llrst  employed  for  war. 
The  first  experimental  bomb  vras  exploded 
July  16,  1945,  at  AJamogordo,  N.M.  Three 
weeks  later  a  sister  .bomb  was  dropped  on 
Hlmehlma  and  three  ^ays  after  that  another 
oir  Nagasaki. 

After  the  war  mor«  sophisticated  reactors 
were  built,  thus  channeling  the  enormous 
energy  of  the  atom  into  peaceful  pursuits — 
the  generation  of  electricity,  propulsion  of 
ships  and  rockets,  testing  of  materials,  med- 
ical research.  ] 

Tbe  Atomic  Energjf  Commission  baa  aptly 


called  Dec.  2,  1942,  "tke  day  tomorrow  be- 
gan." On  Dec.  1  and  1  this  year,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Is  Staging  a  2Sth  anni- 
versary observance  of  t|ie  first  nuclear  chain 
reaction.  i 

Following  are  parts  of  Fermi's  account  of 
the  momentous  event  on  Dec.  2,  1942 : 

"Finally  the  day  came.  We  gathered  on  a 
balcony  about  10  feet  aibove  the  floor.  Below 
na  was  Oeorge  Weil,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
handle  the  last  control  rod  that  was  holding 
the  reaction  In  check. 

"Every  precaution  bad  been  taken  against 
an  accident.  There  were  three  sets  of  control 
rods  In  the  pile.  One  set  was  automatic.  An- 
other consisted  of  a  heavily  weighted  emer- 
gency safety  held  by  a  it>pe.  Walter  Zinn  was 
holding  the  rope  ready  to  release  it  at  the 
least  sign  of  trouble.  The  last  rod  left  In 
the  pile,  which  acted  a*  starter,  accelerator, 
and  brake  for  the  reaction,  was  the  one 
handled  by  Well.  ' 

"Since  the  ezperlmenl|  had  never  been  tried 
before  a  'liquid  control  ^uad'  stood  ready  to 
flood  the  pile  with  caditilum  salt  solution  in 
case  the  control  rods  faQed." 

The  drama  and  tensloii  of  the  scene  mount- 
ed perceptibly. 

"Finally,"  the  Fermi  account  continues, 
"It  was  time  to  start  withdrawing  the  main 
control  rod.  The  [Oelger]  counters  clicked 
rapidly.  Then  a  loud  clap.  The  (automatic] 
control  rod  slammed  hqme.  The  safety  point 
had  been  set  too  low." 

At  this  point  Fermi  called  time  out  for 
lunch.  They  reassembled  at  2  pjn.  and  re- 
set the  safety  point  a  tittle  higher.  At  2:30 
they  again  began  grad«aUy  pulling  out  the 
main  control  rod. 

At  2 :  50  it  came  out  anotbtt  foot. 

At  3 :  20  it  was  moved  another  six  Inches. 

Then  at  3:25  Fermi  said.  "Pull  it  out  an- 
other foot.  This  will  be  it,"  The  click  of  the 
counters  speeded  up  to  a  steady  brrrrl 

Fermi's  face  broke  Ipto  a  smile  and  he 
■aid  suddenly:  "The  re4Btlon  Is  seU-sustaln- 
ingl"  ...  1 

And  thus  dawned  tbe  atomic  age  which 
Chicago  University  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  are  celebrar 


December  J^,  1967 
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Equality  of  ptt  Sexes 

EXTENSION  dp  REMARKS 

HON.  MARTHA^.  GRIFFITHS 

or  icic^iaAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RP>RESENTATTVES 

Monday.  Decepiber  4. 1967 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  »fr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  l^isert  In  the  Rkcord 
a  news  article  puUlshied  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Novembe^-  26.  Look  how  far 
ahead  West  Germany  Is  than  we  are. 
Widower  Wins  Penson  Suit  in  Wkst 
Germany 

Bonn. — KquaUty  of  the  aexee  got  one  step 
closer  to  realization  when  West  Oermany's 
constitutional  court  dodded  that  the  wid- 
ower of  a  woman  dvll  iervant  is  entitled  to 
a  state  pension. 

Heretofore  only  wldo|rs  of  male  civil  ser- 
vants were  eligible  for  {>enslona,  amounting 
to  60  per  cent  of  tbe  husband's  retirement 
pay. 

The  recent  decision  jsets  a  precedent  In 
that  It  eetabllsbea  thai  widowers  of  career 
dvll  servants  have  the  [same  claim  to  pen- 
sions as  widows.  I 

The  first  beneficiary  ot  the  new  ruling  is 
the  widower  of  a  Hamqurg  teacher.  He  took 
his  case  to  the  highest  court  and  after  the 
decision  In  bis  favor,  w^l  receive  a  monthly 
pension  of  fllL 


Ttitn  are  now  200.000  women  in  the  West 
German  dvll  service.  The  niunber  Is  growing 
rapidly — ^by  about  10,000  a  year. 


Not  a  Slogaa  This  Tine  bat  a  Wanuif 
To  Heed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or  MiCHiOAx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day. November  25,  1967,  an  outstanding 
newspaper  In  Michigan's  Upper  Penin- 
sula region  published  an  editorial  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  Members. 
It  \fafl  entitled  "You  Better  Believe  It" 
and.  after  one  reads  it,  you  will  be  a 
believer.  The  editorial  centers  on  our 
postal  service  and,  in  particular,  the 
anticipated  heavy  Christmas  mailing 
which  Is  already  underway. 

Congressman  Philip  E.  Rxjppk,  our 
very  able  colleague  who  represents  and 
serves  the  Upper  Peninsula  area  along 
with  a  few  counties  In  the  tip  of  the 
State's  Lower  Peninsula,  strongly  urged 
that  all  Christmas  mailing  for  the  United 
States  be  completed  by  December  11.  As 
you  will  note  from  the  editorial.  Con- 
I  gressman  Ruppe  speaks  from  experience 
in  citing  the  need  of  9  days'  sei-vlce  in 
delivery  of  first-class  mail  from  Wash- 
ington to  his  con^rresslonal  district. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  constant  diffi- 
culties confronting  our  mall  service. 
Automation  and  ZIP  codes  have  not  re- 
solved the  situation.  Delivery  service  re- 
mains imcertaln,  to  say  the  least.  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  this  Congress,  fol- 
lowing the  Christmas  mall  rush,  should 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  our  present 
service.  It  Is  time  that  real  experts  take 
proper  steps  to  upgrade  service.  Its  busi- 
ness is  growing  so  fast  that  It  Is  literally 
strangling  service. 

I  applaud  Congressman  Ruppe 's  ef- 
forts to  pinpoint  the  breakdown  in  mall 
service.  The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Iron  Mountain  News,  Nov.  25, 1967] 
Yon  Brteb  Bklixvx  It 

More  than  any  other  Christmas  season 
in  your  memory,  this  year  when  the  post- 
masters issue  the  mail  early  warning,  you 
better  believe  It  and  do  precisely  what  they 
say. 

1  Never  before  has  our  poetal  delivery 
system  been  so  unreliable  and  fouled  up. 
And,  with  the  heavy  Christmas  mailing  al- 
ready started.  It's  going  to  be  worse  for  the 
next  month  before  it  starts  getting  any  bet- 
ter. 

For  a  matter  of  record,  this  criticism  is 
not  directed  at  the  local  post  offices.  They 
are  doing  the  best  with  what  they  have  to 
work  with — the  U.S.  Poet  Office  depart- 
ment's new  tralnleas  sectional  center  sys- 
tem. 

The  situation  Is  not  localized.  It  pre- 
vails throughout  tbe  country.  Practically  all 
non-urban  areas  of  the  United  States  have 
undergone  the  change  in  the  delivery  sys- 
tem as  of  Oct.  1  and  are  suffering  the  same 
problems.  Obviously,  and  which  comes  nat- 
uraUy,  Washington  did  not  eflecUvely  pre- 
plan tbe  changeover  and  mall  delivery 
service  baa  bit  an  all-Ume  low.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  tbe  bottleneck  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  mall  dfeUvery— come  and  goings 
la   Chicago.   However,  It  la   known  to  have 


mall  take  four  days  to  croaa  the  Upper  Pe- 
ninsula. 

The  new  tralnleas  poetal  system  aiq>arent- 
ly  Is  unable  to  handle  tbe  fliet  elaas  maU 
properly.  Somewhere,  someplace  In  the 
United  States  are  mountains  at  third  class 
and  junk  mall  which  may  never  be  de- 
livered. Thoee  huge  i^es  are  being  by- 
passed to  route  the  first  class  mail  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Buslneesmen  depending  on  daily  trade 
service,  which  had  been  dependable  until 
Oct.  1,  now  are  getting  two-day  service.  This 
newspaper,  like  many  other  newspapers,  is 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  complaints 
in  history  from  maU  subscribers  who  are 
paying  for  a  commodity  which  Is  being 
mailed  out  of  Iron  Mountain  but  is  not  being 
delivered,  not  only  regularly,  but  sometimes 
not  at  aU. 

Congressman  Phil  Ruppe,  who  serves  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  Is  on  the  warpath.  Ruppe 
blames  poor  planning  for  the  inept  service 
In  a  new  blast  this  week  at  the  Post  Ofllce 
Department.  "The  problem  la  not  in  Upper 
Michigan  but  in  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Personal  mail  takes  up  to  five  days  to  cross 
the  Upper  Peninsula.  I  sent  first  class  maU  to 
one  of  oTU'  towns  and  from  Washington  de- 
Uvery  took  nine  days.  I  am  txylng  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it  In  Washington  and  Chicago." 
Ruppe  says  he  has  run  Into  one  obstacle  after 
another  In  an  attempt  to  pin-point  the 
breakdown  in  taall  service  which  has  the 
public  up  in  arms. 

"I  shudder  to  think  of  what  may  happen 
when  the  Christmas  rush  hits.  I  believe  there 
Is  a  danger  of  a  breakdown  in  the  Chicago 
operation  which  will  really  gum  up  the  works. 
This  U  why  I  strongly  urge  early  malUng  of 
packages  and  cards.  MaU  domestic  cards  and 
packages  before  Dec.  11  to  assure  delivery 
by  Christmas  eve,"  Ruppe  says. 

In  brief,  this  year's  Christmas  maU  early 
Is  not  Just  an  annual  slogan.  It's  a  warning. 

Meanwhile,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission public  hearings  for  continuance  of 
the  Milwaukee  Road  Copper  Country  are 
coming  up  the  second  week  In  December. 
The  timing  oouldn't  have  been  better.  The 
mall  situation  caused  directly  by  the  termi- 
nation of  the  railroad  poetal  service  is  strong 
testimony  for  the  continuance  of  Milwaukee 
Road  passenger  train  service  here.  It  may  be 
carrying  the  malls  again. 


New  Teacher  Militancy  Cannot  Be 
Condoned 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or  PDnVSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
cent months,  teachers  increasingly  have 
been  relying  on  strikes  to  improve  their 
bargaining  power.  Some  questions  auto- 
matically are  raised  as  to  the  implica- 
tions involved  In  the  use  of  strikes  by 
teachers  to  Improve  their  economic  po- 
sitions. 

James  J.  Kllpatrlck  wrote  an  interest- 
ing article  in  the  December  3  issue  of  the 
Sunday  Star  dealing  with  this  subject, 
and  because  it  touches  on  some  vital 
aspects  of  teachers'  strikes,  I  insert  it 
Into  the  CoNRESsioNAi.  Recoro  : 

NKw  Tkackex  Mn.rrANCT  Cannot  Bk 
Condoned 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 

All  week  long,  schoolteachers  here  In  the 
District  have  been  talking  of  going  out  on 
strike.  ColnddentaUy,  the  maU  brings  a  text 


of  Mortimer  Smith's  recent  annual  report  aa 
director  of  the  CouneU  for  Besio  Xdnoation. 
Smith's  wise  and  temperate  oomments  upon 
the  new  militancy  of  teachers  merit  a  wide 
reading.  He  says  exactly  wb*t  ought  to  be 
said. 

The  grievances  here  are  not  concerned  di- 
rectly with  pay  scales.  The  local  teachers' 
union  Is  d»m.andlng  a  shorter  school  day,  a 
shorter  school  year,  and  increased  clerical 
assistance.  Unless  these  concessions  are 
granted  forthwith,  the  threat  is  to  hit  the 
bricks.  A  strike  would  disrupt  the  education 
of  150,000  school  children,  90  per  cent  of  them 
Negro  children  whose  educational  needs  cry 
out  for  unremitting  attention. 

Doeens  erf  cttiea.  throughout  the  United 
States,  are  experiencing  the  same  kind  of 
demands  and  threats  from  the  teachers.  Most 
of  the  denutnds  It  Is  true,  go  to  the  gut  issue 
of  money :  The  teachers  want  more  of  it.  Tet 
a  significant  part  of  the  dispute  arises  from 
the  teachers'  desire  for  a  larger  role  in  the 
fixing  of  educational  policies.  On  this  point. 
Smith  speaks  with  sympathy: 

"I  have  always  believed  that  teachers  have 
had  too  meager  a  role  in  deciding  educational 
policy,  especially  In  matters  of  curriculum. 
One  of  the  reasons  so  many  educational  con- 
ferences have  low  nutritional  value  Is  that 
they  are  overstocked  with  admlnlstratws,  to 
the  neglect  of  those  who  actually  operate  In 
the  classrooms  of  the  country.  At  the  White 
Hoxise  Conference  on  Education,  held  two 
years  ago,  I  doubt  If  more  than  ten  elenien- 
t&ry  or  high  school  teachers  were  amnT^g  the 
800  delegates.  There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  tbe  kind  of  teacher  power  that  means 
Increased  participation  in  decision-making 
about  educational  matters  Is  highly  desirable 
and  that  that  kind  of  power,  if  exercised  by 
competent  people,  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
basic  education." 

But  there  Is  another  kind  of  teacher  power. 
Smith  goes  on  to  say.  It  Is  the  power  that 
teachers  are  seeking  "not  as  professionals, 
but  as  members  of  a  labor  foroe."  He  adds 
this: 

"I  believe  they  will  leam,  as  have  steel- 
workers  and  bus  drivers  and  construction 
workers,  that  In  the  Interests  of  material 
advantages  they  must  surrender  free  action 
to  the  leadership  principle.  The  teacher  may 
find  he  has  escaped  the  authoritarian  figure 
of  the  school  administrator  only  to  substi- 
tute the  authoritarian  figure  of  the  union 
leader." 

And  what  happens  when  teachers  do  go  on 
strike,  as  they  went  on  strike  In  New  York 
and  Detroit?  Smith  speaks  from  a  lifetime  of 
experience  In  public  education  when  he  ex- 
presses his  doubt  that  tangible  gains  offset 
the  intangible  loss. 

"One  woiild  be  hard  put  to  show  that  the 
recent  strike  In  New  York  City  has  Improved 
the  quality  of  education  there,  or  that  it  has 
Improved  school  morale  or  endeared  teachers 
to  the  community.  Getting  around  an  Illegal 
strike  by  the  device  of  sham  resignations 
must  certainly  have  demonstrated  to  young 
people  in  school,  through  adult  example,  that 
there  are  always  ways  to  beat  tlie  system. 
X  suspect  that  teacher  mUltancy  .  .  .  has 
tended  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  teacher 
before  tbe  public." 

In  my  own  view,  there  Is  no  question  of 
Smith's  rightness  on  this  score.  The  militant 
teachers  may  succeed  in  winning  higher  pay; 
they  also  will  succeed  in  destroying  an  im- 
age of  public  service  that  has  been  years  In 
the  making.  (Nurses,  incidentally,  are  doing 
the  same  thing,  but  often  with  better  cause; 
their  pay,  by  and  large.  Is  patheOc.)  Once 
the  word  "teacher"  evoked  the  Miss  Dove  or 
the  Mr.  Chips.  What  does  it  evoke  these  days? 
Oeorge  Meany?  JUnmy  Hoffa?  A  file  of  pickets 
marching  by  a  factory  gate? 

In  tbe  end.  the  teacben'  militancy  cannot 
be  condoned.  When  they  strike,  they  are 
striking  not  against  steel  tycoons  or  bloated 
profiteers.  They  are  striking  against  cliUdren. 
Batlonallze  it  as  they  will,  this  Is  the  first 
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Impaet;  mmI  whatever  nuiy  be  ]ust  and  right 
In  the  teaehew*  position  counts  for  little 
•galnrt  the  daniace  tbey  do. 


CoaiBiuist  Wise  CoBaois«cars 
iaWasUBgtoa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP  uatrmuMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4. 1967 

Mi.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bul- 
garian Communists,  who  are  qiilck  to 
denounce  the  United  States  and  the 
capitalist  aystem,  are  eager  to  sell  us 
their  wines  produced  by  the  exploited 
Blare  labor  and  oommunals. 

So  thorough  Is  their  charm  that  the 
Red  wlnetasting  party  at  the  Bulgarian 
Kmhassy  receives  free  publicity  on  the  so- 
ciety page  of  the  local  newspi4>er.  Do- 
mestic wine  producers  do  not  even  rate 
equal  time  and  space. 

One  might  wonder,  if  all  the  comrades 
and  iwUtical  laborers  in  Bulgaria  are 
permitted  such  a  capitalistic  wine  con- 
sumption. 

Gracing  the  society  pages  with  his 
Communist  wine  cup  running  over  is 
again  none  other  than  Dean  Rusk.  If  he 
doe  not  quit  getting  his  drinking  picture 
taken  at  every  Communist  embassy,  peo- 
ple will  soon  start  talking.  Iteast  of  all 
they  mAy  think  him  a  winehead.  He  ts 
already  under  pressure— maybe  he  will 
quit  and  take  a  Job  as  a  Red  winetaster. 

I  include  ttiree  articles,  two  from  the 

Washington   Star   and   one   from   the 

Washington  Poet,  following  my  remarks : 

|nom  the  Evening  Star,  aahington,  D.C., 

Nov.  SO,  1B«7] 

VUTLOJiMIAM    WXmS    liAKB    DBBUT    BEMM 

Wine  !■  no  novelty  in  Bulgaria.  "Our  wlnea 
go  heick  to  the  time  of  Noah,"  declares  Bul- 
garian Ambaesadcnr  Luben  Ouerasslmov. 

This  may  be  an  ezaggaration  but  the  In- 
habitants of  the  part  of  the  Balfcans  which  la 
now  Bulgaria  are  mentioned  in  Homer's 
"niad"  as  "The  beat  tamers  of  horses  and  the 
best  producers  of  wine." 

In  the  9th  century.  King  Krum  of  Bul- 
garia made  one  of  the  first  attempts  Kb  pro- 
hibition. He  ordered  that  all  vineyards  be 
destroyed,  but  his  subjects  were  lees  aaceti- 
eally  inclined  and  secretly  kept  the  vine 
roots.  It  is  from  plants  descended  from  these 
roots  that  B\ilgarlan  wine  la  made  today. 

niese  wines  are  unlmown  in  the  States 
but  they  will  make  their  debut  tomorrow 
at  a  wlne-tastlng  at  the  Bulgarian  Embassy. 

Prominent  members  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  been  Invited  Including  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk,  together  with  the  am- 
bassadors from  Russia,  Czechoslovakia,  Po- 
land, Oreait  Britain  and  Brazil  with  their 
wives. 

Among  the  wines  offered  to  guests  wlU  be 
Oanusa,  a  full-bodied  red  wine  with  a  hint 
of  resin  in  the  flavor,  and  Euxinograd,  a  Ught 
white  wine,  similar  to  ReisUng  but  with  more 
bouquet. 

Other  Bulgarian  drinks  on  display  at  the 
tasting  will  be  a  Champagne,  a  Cognac,  a 
rose-fUvored  Uqueur  called  Bosa  and  Slivi- 
vtta,.  a  harsh  white  spirit  made  from  mare's 
mUk. 


Appetiaers  wiu  be  Served  which  are  typloal 
of  food  tTom  the  ^""rri'itr 

{From  the  Sunday  ^tar,  Washington,  D.C., 
Dee.  I.  1M7] 

Rtob:  Plans  To  Swt  Dxspm  Pnssuus 
(By  Stewart  Hensley) 

Although  beset  by  many  of  the  same  pcob-' 
lems  and  pressures  which  caused  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  IfcNamara  to  resign.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  no  Intenttoa 
of  quitting  before  negt  November's  elections. 

If  he  leaves  beforf  that  time,  it  will  be 
because  President  Ja|inaon  finds  him  a  po- 
litical liability  and  aaM  him  to  do  so — a  pos- 
sibility not  foreseen  i^  present  in  top  admln- 
Istratioa  drcles.  l 

Rusk  baa  passed  th^  word  to  State  Depart- 
ment associates  speculating  about  his  future 
plans  that  his  opponents  ahoTiId  not  "count 
on"  him  quitting  and  iiia  supporters  should 
not  fear  that  be  la  about  to  do  so. 

Rusk's  associates  say  there  are  several  rea- 
sons why  the  factors  which  moved  lieNa- 
mara — fatigue,  crlti<4sm  and  doubts  over 
some  technical  aspeits  of  XfS.  poUcy — are 
not  troubling  the  secretary  of  state.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  dlffer^ce  lies  In  Rusk's  ex- 
treme dedication  to  the  President  and  to  his 
Job,  which  permits  him  to  submerge  all 
other  factors  In  the  dttermlnatlon  to  keep  on 
the  Job  as  long  as  JohnBon  wants  Mm. 

Rusk's  critics  believe  that  this  dedication 
may  have  become  a  liability.  They  contend 
that  be  has  become  so  dug  Into  his  present 
position  on  certain  Issues  that  he  Is  Incapa- 
ble of  flexible  response  to  diplomatic  oppor- 
txmlties. 

Friend  and  foe  allle,  however,  agree  that 
Busk  Is  one  of  the  i  lost  sincere  and  com- 
pletely dedicated  professionals  to  serve  any 
administration  in  recent  history. 

He  has  a  rigidly  cocstltutlonal  concept  of 
his  Job.  Nobody  except  the  President  knows 
what  Rusk's  private  views  are  on  all  aspects 
of  the  Vietnam  confll^,  including  the  ethics 
ot  the  operation.        i 

Once  a  White  Ho^se  decision  Is  taken. 
Rusk  conceives  it  his  duty  to  execute  the 
policy  completely  without  admitting,  even 
privately,  the  slightest  doubts  on  any  aspect. 
To  do  otherwise,  in  his  opinion,  would  be 
a  betrayal  <a  his  trust  and  create  the  risk 
of  erosion  of  the  firm  poaltion  which  must 
be  maintained  In  the  Interests  of  broad 
and  longterm  national  objectives. 

Rusk,  like  McNamara,  has  served  almost 
seven  years  and  has  put  in  even  longer 
hoiirs,  traveled  far  more  extensively  and 
made  many  more  speeches  than  the  retiring 
defense  chief. 

He  has,  however,  an  amazing  physical 
ability  to  bounce  back  from  fatigue.  He  at- 
tributes this  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  one  of  those  rare  persons  who  go  to 
sleep  within  30  secoods  after  his  head  hits 
the  pillow  at  night. 

The  secretary  of  itate  has  the  highest 
personal  regard  for  14cNamara  and  has  fre- 
quently spoken  of  tie  "warm  human  na- 
ture" which  lies  behind  the  cold  computer- 
like facade  of  the  defense  secretary. 

Rusk  recognizes,  as  do  others  who  really 
know  McNamara.  that  be  is  the  sort  ot  in- 
trospective person  who  cannot  help  but  be 
nagged  by  private  mlaglvings,  no  matter  how 
brlUlantly  he  carries  out  public  policy. 

Some  of  McNamars's  associates  say  they 
believe  that  one'  of  his  proudest  achieve- 
ments Is,  In  bis  eyes,  the  progress  made  In 
breaking  down  the  barriers  against  decent 
housing  for  Negro  lervlcemen  and  their 
families. 

Rusk,  who  has  a  social  conscience  of  his 
own,  nevertheless  submerges  everything  to 
his  view  that  the  United  States  stands  at  a 
crossroads  In  history,  that  its  present  course 
is  correct,  and  that  What  happens  to  him 
in  the  process  Is  rela^vely  unimportant. 


lor  and  Mrs.  liuben 

a  wine  tastlog.  Tlie 

of  wine  and  plates  of 


'  BCarel  Duda,  and 
Bogdan  Cmobmja, 


ITrom.  the  WaahlngtoA  Post.  Dee.  S.  1967] 

OooD  SPOUn  FLow^  FteMC  B^  Win 

(By  JuditU  liartln) 

One  of  those  Inspliltig  dlpl(unatlc  scenes 
which  are  sunwsed  to  >•  the  whole  point  of 
emtMssy  oooktaU  partlef  reaUy  seemed  to  be 
taking  place  last  night  at  the  Bulgarian  Em- 
bassy. 

The  Bulgarian  Amt 
Ouerasslmov  were  glv 
aroma  from  open  bottle 

pungent  Bulgarian  cheese  fllled  the  air.  Vines 
of  plastic  grapes  were  #ntwlned  in  the  bal- 
cony bcaustrade. 

And  beneath  them,  arm  In  arm,  merrily 
ioasUng  each  other  Inlround  after  lound, 
were  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Busk,  and 
the  Russian  Ambassadcf ,  Anatolly  Dobrynln, 
whUe  the  Osech  Amt  —         " 

Uie  Tugoslav  Amba 
beamed. 

And  that  might  havs  been  bow  the  oold 
war  ended  and  wa  of  l^ve  and  good  fellow- 
ship began  If  they  had  l>een  having  the  kind 
Of  discussion  which  is  supposed  to  Justify 
embassy  entertainment  cUlowances. 

As  It  was.  they  had  a;  nice  talk  about  the 
comparative  values  of  Oeorgla  com  whiskey 
and  pepper  vodka,  repcrted  the  Czech  Am- 
bassador. And  then  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
told  a  long  story  about  a  man  who  was  eating 
bllnis  ("You  know:  paijcakes,"  he  explained 
to  Secretary  Rusk)  and  ttavlng  a  glass  ot  this 
and  that  in  between.  He  got  as  far  as  the  28th 
bllni  before  they  were  l^errupted. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  other  guests  were  given  about 
ten  different  drinks  to  itj- 

Chief  of  protocol  James  Symington  was 
holding  three  wine  gla^s  at  one  time  and 
describing  himself  as,  "There  goes  the  Chief 
of  Protocol,  hanging  on  a  curtain  and  sliding 
to  the  floor,  but  not  spilling  a  drop." 
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Then  as  he  left  Sec: 
Ington,  "I'm  counting 
of  our  people  get 

The  sad  truth, 
the  Jesting  everyone 
matlcally  sober. 

The  point  of  It  all  wa^  the  Bulgaria  hopes 
to  export  wines  to  the  United  States.  A  Bul- 
garian exporter,  Vinprocn,  sells  110  million 
bottles  a  year  in  Europe  and  wants  to  open 


Rusk  told  Sym- 
you  to  see  that  all 

r,  was  that  despite 
d^iresslngly,  dlplo- 


up  trade  in  the  United 


States. 


Case  of  the  Missiof  AEC  CommistioBer 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAurosmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Decej^ber  4. 1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chemical 
Engineering  and  News,  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Chemll»d  Society,  In  Its 
November  27  issue  coimnents  as  follows 
about  the  longstanding  vacancy  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

CaSI  or  THZ  llClBSIKO  AEC  CSomcssiONB 
(By  Louis  Agnello) 

Despite  an  occasional  side  excursion  Into 
less  familiar  waters,  Rej^.  Craig  HOemer  (R.- 
Oallf.)  over  the  years  nas  earned  a  reputa- 
tion for  knowli^  whvecrf  he  speaks  on 
atomic  matters.  In  the  way  of  qualifying 
credentials,  he  is  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Eneigy 
and  a  former  Atomic  Energy  Oommlaaiaa 
lawyw. 

Therefore.  It  Is  nnvise  to  dismiss  too 
lightly  any  of  his  utterances  in  this  area, 


which  is  sometimes  a  temptation  because 
of  the  Congressman's  penchant  for  the  satir- 
ical. Take,  for  example,  his  tongue-in-cheek 
suggestion  recently  that  the  Administration 
devise  some  sort  of  "Reut-A-Commlssloner" 
plan  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  As 
Rep.  Hosmer  envisions  the  plan,  one  or  two 
qualified  and  security-cleared  persons  could 
be  kept  on  tap  at  all  times  to  "fUl  In  tem- 
porarily whilst  the  Administration  is  dally- 
ing over  a  new  appointment." 

llie  iM'oposal  Is  simply  Rep.  Hosmer's  way 
of  calling  attention  to  what  he  feels  is  a 
serious  and  persisting  problem  arising  from 
an  apparent  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the 
Johnson  Administration  to  fill  vacancies  on 
the  five-man  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
promptly  as  they  occur.  "The  functioning  of 
this  important  agency  which  controls  ex- 
penditures each  year  amounting  to  about 
S2.S  billion  la  chronically  impaired  by  ex- 
tended periods  of  below-level  manning,"  he 
charges. 

The  commission  has  been  shy  one  member 
since  commissioner  Samuel  Nabrlt  resigned 
Aug.  1  after  serving  for  only  a  year.  Before  Dr. 
Nabrtt  took  occupancy,  the  seat  had  been 
gathering  dust  since  the  departure  of  com- 
missioner Mary  Bunting  13  months  before 
(again  after  only  serving  for  a  year).  More- 
over, the  seat  had  been  vacant  for  six 
months  when  Dr.  Bunting  was  appointed. 
Since  January  1964  the  seat  has  been  empty 
nearly  as  often  as  it  has  been  fllled.  But  in- 
ordinate delays  in  filling  commission  vacan- 
cies are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Johnson 
Administration.  The  record  shows  that  dur- 
ing Its  20  years  of  existence  the  commission 
has  been  undermanned  more  than  40%  of 
the  time. 

AEC's  commission-type  government  was 
provided  for  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1046.  It  was  largely  a  product  of  the  anxieties 
of  the  times.  An  awesome  new  force  had  Just 
been  unleashed — a  force  too  frightening.  It 
was  felt,  to  be  supervised  by  one  man. 

But  in  the  early  1960's  AEC's  five-man  ex- 
ecutive structure  began  to  come  under  open 
attack  from  a  number  of  quarters,  including 
members  of  the  commission  Itself.  Critics 
argue  that  the  commission  form  of  adminis- 
tration had  l>ecome  outmoded,  inefllcient, 
and  cumbersome. 

Atomic  energy  no  longer  was  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  they  pointed  out.  Practical- 
ly all  major  policy  issues  had  been  resolved. 
Most  of  ABC's  responsibilities  in  weapon 
areas  had  been  shifted  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Essentially  all  the  commission  was 
doing  at  that  point  was  running  the  nation's 
already  established  civilian  nuclear  pro- 
grams. They  felt  that  this  could  be  done  far 
more  effectively  with  a  one- administrator 
setup. 

President  Kennedy  made  a  niunber  of  cau- 
tious bids  to  scrap  AEC's  commission  setup 
but  pulled  back  each  time  short  of  submit- 
ting a  proposal  to  that  effect  to  Congress,  but 
President  Johnson  has  shown  no  desire  even 
to  consider  the  matter.  MeanwhUe.  he  seems 
to  find  the  commission  an  excellent  show- 
case for  his  nondlscrtmlnatlon-ln-hiring 
campaign.  Dr.  Bunting  was  the  first  female 
commissioner  in  AEC  history.  After  a  long 
and  fruitless  search  for  a  female  successor  to 
Dr.  Bunting,  President  Johnson  picked  Dr. 
Nabrit,  who  in  addition  to  being  a  renowned 
biologist  U  alio  a  Negro  (another  commis- 
sion "first"). 

It  Is  work  as  usual  at  AEC.  Again,  however, 
four  extremely  overtaxed  commissioners  are 
trying  to  do  the  work  of  five,  and  there  is  no 
Immediate  relief  in  sight. 


Don't  Clatter  MaUs  for  ''GI  Joe" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or    MXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  the  Importance  of  mail  from  home 
to  the  welfare  and  morale  of  service- 
men— particularly  servicemen  In  battle 
zones.  But  there  are  times  when  well- 
intentioned  mail  of  a  certain  tjrpe  actu- 
ally can  do  more  harm  than  good.  Draw- 
ing on  his  extensive  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  situation  in  Vietnam  during  the 
holiday  season,  newsman  Jim  Lucas  ex- 
plained in  a  recent  article  the  kind  of 
mail  that  It  might  be  better  not  to  send 
to  Vietnam. 

I  insert  this  interesting,  informative, 
and  very  timely  article  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Dally  News. 
Nov.  27, 1967  J 

Unsolictteb  Items  Don't  Hxlp:  Don't 

CLuriKB  ISAXLa  roa  "OI  Jox" 

(By  Jim  O.  Lucas) 

This  may  hurt  some  feelings,  but  I  believe 
I  speak  for  most  of  our  men  in  Vietnam  when 
I  say  they'd  rather  you  wouldn't. 

They'd  rather  you  wouldn't  clog  the 
Christmas  malls  with  so  many  letters  ad- 
dressed to  "a  lonely  soldier"  or  to  a  "service- 
man in  Vietnam." 

They'd  rather  you  wouldn't  send  them  so 
many  cookies. 

I  spent  almost  four  years  in  Vietnam  and 
this  will  be  the  first  Christmas  since  1964 
I've  not  spent  there.'  Every  man  there  under- 
stood and  appreciated  why  folks  wanted  to 
write  them  and  send  them  things.  That  way, 
folks  at  home  felt  they  were  involved  in  the 
war  effort,  that  they  were  contributing  some- 
thing. 

MXB>  BAOcnra 

The  men  in  Vietnam  felt  they,  in  turn, 
needed  people  at  home  back  of  them.  And 
they  felt  good  reading  the  statlstlca  on 
Christmas  mall  In  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
statistics  have  been  staggering,  year  after 
year,  running  Into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons. 

But  that  U  the  rub.  Every  year 
these  write-the-boys-a-letter-and-bake- 

them-some-cookies  campaigns  get  out  of 
hand.  I  suspect  they  wUl  this  year,  too.  and 
that  U  why  this  is  being  written  four  weeks 
before  Christmas. 

These  drives  In  past  years  got  so  big  the 
Pentagon  and  Poet  Office  Department  gave 
them  top  priority.  That  meant  regular  mail— 

from  wives,  sweethearts,  parents  and  kids 

stacked  up  In  Saigon  while  the  clerks 
wrestled  with  stacks  of  letters  from  strangers. 
All  the  men  got,  for  weeks  on  end,  were  let- 
ters from  people  they'd  never  heard  of  before 
and  boxes  of  cr\mibly  cookies  from  dear  old 
ladles  from  Keokuk. 

VMRAFratXSS 
I  remember  one  sergeant,  the  father  of 
nine,  who  got  three  letters  in  one  day  trccn 
teen-age  girls  who  wanted  to  correspond 
with  a  soldier — any  soldlw — In  Vietnam.  He 
was  waiting  for  a  letter  from  his  wife  who 


was  negotiating  for  the  ptu-cbase  of  a  new 
home. 

On  another  occasion,  someone  in  Saigon 
called  Col.  George  Barten,  then  the  senior 
American  adviser  in  the  delta,  and  said  he 
soon  would  be  getting  38  tons  of  ChrUtmas 
mail. 

"I  don't  want  it!"  screamed  Col.  Barten, 
who  hadnt  heard  from  home  in  three  weeks. 

"It's  your  quota."  be  was  told,  and  hs 
got  it. 

So,  go  easy,  please,  on  this  business  of 
writing  the  boys.  Go  easy  on  the  cookies. 

But  the  men  over  there  appreciate  your 
concern.  But,  frankly,  letters  from  total 
strangers  leave  a  large  percentage  of  them 
cold. 

I'd  say  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  men 
in  Vietnam  could  he  classified  as  homeless 
waifs.  The  other  06  per  cent  have  families. 

Theyll  be  happier  If  you  don't  let  your  zeal 
to  be  helpful  Intrude  again  this  Christmas. 


Views  oa  Social  Secwtty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  VTT 

or  c&uroama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  a 
rather  clever  letter  which  I  received 
from  one  of  my  constituents,  setting 
forth  his  views  on  social  security.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  to  his  statements, 
and  they  will  become  more  evident  as  the 
rate  and  base  and  time  of  payment  con- 
tinue to  be  extended. 

The  letter  follows. 

NswpOKT  Beach,  Caur., 

SeptemX>er  23.  1967. 

DsAa  Sni:  This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  plan 
to  send  to  the  administrators  of  an  insurance 
policy  I  now  hold,  discussing  the  reasons  why 
I  no  longer  want  the  policy: 

1.  The  poUcy  was  ortginaUy  purchased  by 
my  parents,  who,  when  they  dlsoovecwl  the 
fraudulent  nature  of  it,  were  too  embairaaed 
to  do  anything. 

2.  When  it  came  time  for  me  to  -irtiimf  the 
payments,  i  was  tricked  into  beUevlng  that 
there  were  no  similar  policies  available. 

5.  Now,  after  my  parents  have  paid  on  the 
policy  for  eighteen  years  and  I  have  paid  on 
it  for  another  twelve  years — a  grand  total  of 
thirty  years— I  And  that  the  poUcy  has  no 
cash  value. 

4.  From  time  to  time,  I  am  required  to  in- 
crease my  payments  for  supposed  increases  in 
beneflta.  whether  I  desire  the  improvements 
or  not. 

«.  My  parents  both  died  and  never  received 
any  payment.  If  I  were  to  expire  now,  because 
I  have  no  family,  the  company  would  not 
have  to  make  any  payment,  even  though  I 
would  Uke  to  name  others  as  beneficiaries. 

6.  The  company  wiU  not  allow  me  to 
change  the  policy  within  the  company,  nor 
In  fact  will  it  allow  me  to  drtq)  the  policy, 
using  the  equivalent  amounts  to  purchase  a 
similar  poUcy  from  another  company. 

7.  The  company  holding  my  poUcy  has  not 
shown  a  profit  since  Its  inception,  is  not  re- 
quired to  pay  taxes,  has  more  employees  than 
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other  oomfMUiles,  and  »t  thla  tlms  Is  bcmk- 
rupt. 

8.  IB  ottUr  to  (It  a  oop7  of  tbe  oontrmct,  I 
must  pay  taJO.  Tbe  oontnet  is  two  iroltimes 
and  oontalns  ont  800  pages. 

9.  His  company  Is  again  In  the  process  of 
changing  my  pcriley.  In  an  effort  to  under- 
stand the  changes  better,  I  am  In  the  process 
at  reading  the  four  volumes  made  up  of  aome 
3000  pages,  which  discuss  the  changes. 

10.  One  of  tbe  changes  recommended  is 
that  the  company  will  be  In  the  posltton  o< 
deciding  whether  or  not  I  need  the  money  It 
Is  sTq>posed  to  pay,  upon  completion  of  my 
portion  of  the  agreement. 

The  poUey  is  called  the  Old  Age  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance  System,  commonly 
referred  to  as  Social  Security. 
Tours  taruly, 

RlCHAKD  E.  WOOOIK. 


Tribote  to  Oc  Late  Dr.  AIu  Waterauii, 
Distoifiiislied  SdcatUt,  First  Director 
of  Natioid  Science  FoaodatioB 


TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  iXNifxssKs* 

ZM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  tUs  means  of  paying  a  brief  but 
sincere  tribute  to  the  mranory  of  the 
late  Dr.  Alan  Waterman,  the  first  Direc- 
tor of  tbe  National  Science  Foundation. 

Dr.  Watoman  successfully  guided  the 
National  Science  Foundation  from  a 
small  beginning  ta  a  position  of  pnml- 
nence  and  Influence  in  the  sdentifle 
world.  Dr.  Leland  J.  Haworth.  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  de- 
scribes Dr.  Waterman's  contribution  as 
making  the  Foundation  "an  impoitant 
buhraik  of  the  Nation's  scientific 
strength." 

In  this  connection  I  am  Inserting  a 
statonent  Issued  by  Director  Haworth 
following  the  death  of  Dr.  Waterman,  to 
be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro  because  of  Its 
Interest  to  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation 
generally. 

The  statement  by  Dr.  Haworth  follows : 

Dr.  Leland  J.  Haworth,  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  today  laaued 
the  following  statement  on  tbe  occasion  of 
the  death  yesterday  evening  of  Dr.  Alan  T. 
Waterman,  the  first  Director  of  the  Foun- 
dation: 

It  was  with  deep  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  the  death  of  Alan  Waterman,  the  flrat 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Alan  Waterman  successfully  guided  this  or- 
ganization from  a  small  beginning  to  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  and  Influence.  He,  more  than 
any  other  single  person,  made  tbe  Founda- 
tion an  Important  bulwark  of  the  Nation's 
scientlflc  strength.  He  left  his  own  IndeUtde 
mark  of  quaUty  and  of  Integrity  m  evoy 
field  of  activity  In  which  the  Foundation 
was  Involved. 

When  Alan  Waterman  took  the  helm  ot 
this  Hedging  agency  In  1061,  few  in  Oov- 
emment  recognised  the  importance  of  basic 
research  In  the  total  q>ectrum  of  tl)e  Na- 
tion's scientific  and  technological  enter- 
prise. Alan  Waterman  was  one  of  thoee  few; 
his  work  at  tbe  Office  of  Naval  Beseareh  had 
already  established  that  agency's  leadership 
In  providing  finannlal  support  for  baste 
American  sdamoe.   When  he  came  to  th« 


Foundatian  he  beg4n  to  build  another  or- 
ganization through  whose  efforts  science 
could  develop  strength  commensurate  with 
Its  promise  and  with  the  Nation's  needs. 

FoUowlng  the  precepts  set  forth  in  the 
famous  report  by  V^nnev&r  Bush,  "Science, 
the  Endless  FTontlek',"  as  embodied  in  the 
National  Science  FtundaUon  Act  of  1980, 
Dr.  Watwman.  In  c<^cert  with  the  National 
Science  Board,  estatlllshed  the  basic  philos- 
ophy still  used  In  the  Povindatlon,  whereby 
scientists  themselves  largely  determine  the 
direction  and  progress  of  basic  research.  The 
FoundaUon  early  established  the  pattern  ot 
giving  strong  support  to  research  at  the  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities  where  much 
of  the  beet  basic  research  and  all  of  the 
training  of  futvtre  scientists,  engineers,  and 
physiclaDs  is  carried  out.  To  the  widely  en- 
dorsed concept  of  providing  strong  support 
to  advanced  students  already  committed  to 
scientlflc  careers,  the  Foundation,  imder  his 
leadership,  added  the  next  logical  step  of 
assisting  improvement  of  scientific  educa- 
tion on  the  earlier  rungs  of  the  educational 
ladder.  Thus  the  Nation  Is  also  strengthened 
through  a  better  laformed  citizenry,  with 
an  ever-Increasing  depth  of  understanding 
of  what  science  is.  and  what  part  it  plays 
in  the  lives  of  everyone. 

That  he  biillt  the  Foundation  well  and 
soundly  Is  attested  by  tbe  present  size  and 
strength  of  its  programs  and  tbe  degree  to 
which  the  principles  and  poUdes  laid  down 
during  his  tenure  ooeitlnue  as  guides  to  this 
day.  It  was  a  mark  ft  the  man  that  all  who 
were  associated  wlto  him  at  the  Founda- 
tion retain  not  only  a  deep  respect  for  him 
as  their  mentor  and  lecider,  but  the  greatest 
affection  for  him  aa  a  gentle,  warm,  and 
sensitive  human  bemg.  AU  of  the  Founda- 
tion mourn  his  pabsing,  and  extend  our 
hecu'tfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Waterman  and 
others  of  his  famUy. 


U.S.  GoU  to  Briiam 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&CARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  has  Released  information 
that  $240  million  df  UB.  gold  was  taken 
from  Fort  Knox  inla  secret  air  shipment 
to  London.  England. 

Why?  Whose  gold  is  It?  Riimor  has  It 
our  Oovemment  ailtiioritles  neither  deny 
nor  c(Hiflrm  the  siory. 

England  has  already  devaluated  their 
people's  money.  Are  we  now  to  set  the 
stage  for  devaluating  the  dollar? 

Just  who  controls  UJ3.  gold,  to  make 
this  decision? 

I  Include  the  AP  story  of  December  1 
and  Norman  Macrae's  discussion  follow- 
ing my  remarks : 

[From  the  Washmgt  m  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Dec.  1, 1967] 

FoBT  Knox  Ooii  Sznt  to  London, 

OhSoiQuittlt 

London. — Tbe  Baidc  of  England's  store  of 
gold  was  repeated  up  by  $340  Tniiiirtw  today 
after  a  secret  shipment  from  Ttxt  Knox,  Ky. 

The  gold  was  fiow^  to  tbe  U.S.  Air  FOTce 
base  at  MUdenhall,  Suffolk,  where  It  was 
transferred  to  IS-wheeler  trucks  and  given 
an  armed  police  escort  Into  London. 

Armed  flying  squ^d  detectives  were  at 
the  Bank  of  England  during  unloading 
(^Mrations.  T 


Neither  the  bank  i 
iMould  say  why  tb« 
London. 


the  VS.  Treasxiry 
gold   was  moved   to 


[Rom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  star, 

Dec.  8,  1087] 

Unttb)    Stars    XJmomb    To    Avom   BarrAoi's 

Eaaoas  on  Sfbculation  in  Oou> 

(By  Normafi  Macrae) 

LcMTDON.— It  was  Inevitable  that  sterling's 
forced  retreat  from  its  battered  trench 
marked  $3.80  would  put  the  dollar  in  what 
Secretary  Henry  H.  Mowler  has  called  the 
"front  line."  But.  as  spisciUators  have  rushed 
to  t\im  dollars  into  gold,  I  hope  that  the 
next  piece  of  advice  wUl  be  regarded  as  com- 
ing from  the  battle-scarred  rather  than  the 
battle-scared.  , 

The  Important  thln^  now  Is  that  the  U.S. 
authorities  fehould  not  repeat  the  errors  that 
the  British  authorltiee,  with  their  stiff  upper 
lips  but  mistaken  economics,  so  constantly 
made. 

Although:  I 

(a)  it  would  on  ba^ce  be  desirable  to 
prevent  a  rise  In  the  price  of  gold  In  terms 
of  dollars  and  all  other  currencies;  and  al- 
though I 

(b)  it  ought  to  l3e  easy  to  prevent  it  by 
keeping  on  selling  gold  to  the  Speculators 
(until  they  get  tired  pt  losing  the  Interest 
payments  they  would  receive  If  they  put 
their  dollars  into  secvrlUes);    yet 

(c)  in  the  last  neort  it  Is  not  worth  mak- 
ing the  avoidance  of  such  a  rise  in  tbe  gold 
price  such  a  matter  pt  face  that  America 
holds  back  the  growth  of  Its  Industrial 
power.  j 

utASONS  prriBB) 

The  Federal  Reserve  people  have  not  been 
turning  dollars  into  0old  because  they  are 
frightened  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
deficit  or  annoyed  wlthi  Congress's  delay  over 
the  tax  blU.  They  have  been  moving  into  gold 
because  they  think  taat  there  Is  at  least 
Blip  chance  of  its  pride  rising,  and  assume 
that  thwe's  no  prospect  of  it  falling  below 
$36  an  ounce.  Wherever  there  lb  such  an  ap- 
parent one-way-opti(^  for  speculators — 
either  with  gold  or  with  a  very  hard  currency 
(like  the  D-mark  In  1967  and  1981)— people 
rush  Into  It  out  of  whichever  of  the  two  in- 
ternational reserve  currencies  is  weaker  at 
the  time.  I 

Usually,  the  weaker  of  those  reserve  cur- 
rencies has  been  sterUng;  and  Britain  has 
constantly  met  runs  out  of  sterling  (some- 
times qxiite  Inappropriately)  by  cutting  down 
its  own  very  slow  rate  of  economic  growth. 
But  now  that  sterling  has  been  devaluated, 
nobody  expects  it  to  imdergo  another  deval- 
uation against  tbe  dollar  for  a  while;  so  It 
is  attractive  to  bold  money  in  London  to  take 
advantage  of  Britain's  high  interest  rates. 
That  is  why  tbe  latest  rush  Into  gold  has 
been  a  rush  out  of  the  (lollar. 

Some  of  this  rush  has  been  due  to  acci- 
dents as  far  removed  from  mighty  America's 
balance  of  payments  as  the  fact  that  India. 
Pakistan  and  Middle  Eastern  countries  did 
not  devaluate  with  sterling.  Some  local 
hoarders  expect  their  rupeeb  to  be  devaluated 
soon,  and  are  hedging  by  buying  more  and 
more  gold  to  put  under  their  mattresses. 
(Dollar  bills  are  bad  for  putting  under  In- 
dian mattresses,  becau^  termites  eat  them). 

raXNCH  ATTACK  tTNrrCD   STATES 

But  a  Ugger  reasoti  Is  admittedly  the 
drama  that  Is  being  'biUed  in  Europe  as 
"President  de  Oaulle-Ptnger's  attempted  raid 
on  Port  Knox",  Oaullist  France  objects  to  the 
present  international  monetary  system  un- 
der which  so  many  countries  hold  their  ex- 
change reserve  in  dollars.  It  says  that  this 
"lending  to  the  United  States"  allows  the 
United  States  to  mn  a  perpetxial  balance  of 
payments  deficit,  which  America  then  uses 
to  "buy-up"  French  industry  and  to  run  the 
war  m  Vietnam. 
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France  therefore  wants  all  possible  of  for- 
eign dollar  hold-to  be  tiimed  into  gold.  Be- 
cause this  would  create  a  grave  problem  of 
"world  llliquldity" — i.e.  would  mean  that 
there  were  Insufflcient  world  exchange  re- 
serves to  support  a  decent  level  of  world 
trade — ^France  wants  to  accompany  this  by  a 
doubling  of  the  world  price  of  gold.  At  mo- 
ments of  international  monetary  disturbance, 
as  during  and  immediately  after  sterling's 
devaluation,  France  will  cause  all  the  addi- 
tional disturbance  it  can  to  try  to  help  to 
force  runs  into  gold  out  of  dollars. 

OLD  STSTKIC  PXETKKRED 

Other  European  countries  would  prefer  to 
continue  with  the  present  world  monetary 
system — holding  a  lot  of  their  exchange  re- 
serves in  interest-earning  dollars  securities, 
and  solving  the  "world  liquidity  problem"  by 
liberal  further  reforms  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair 
to  give  warning  that,  in  an  emergency,  they 
would  not  be  as  horrified  as  tbe  Americans 
obviously  are  at  the  French  idea  of  Increas- 
ing the  world  price  of  gold. 

If  the  existing  world  monetary  system 
looked  like  breaking  down — for  instance  be- 
cause the'  Americans,  fearful  of  the  raid  on 
gold,  began  to  guard  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  execessively  protectionist  and  de- 
flationary measures — then  the  Europeans 
might  begin  to  favor  a  move  to  an  Increased 
world  gold  price  as  a  preferable  alternative 
to  world  trade  recession. 

And  this  Is  the  paradox.  So  long  as  the 
United  States  regards  the  present  situation 
as  a  "threat  to  the  dollar",  it  is  natural  that 
it  should  think  the  proper  remedy  is  a  suf- 
flciently  stem  Internal  policy  to  strengthen 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  Actually.  If 
pushed  to  excess,  this  is  precisely  the  policy 
that  might  eventually  create  allies  for 
France.  The  proper  VS.  alternative  U  to 
outface  the  speculators  with  sales  of  gold 
to  conUnue  with  reasonably  liberal  and  ex- 
pansionist internal  policies,  and  to  keep  on 
pressing  for  ever  more  Uberal  reforms  of  the 
entire  world  monetary  system  throueh  the 
IMF.  " 


Moth  That  Is  Right 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  mLiNoiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  the  years  we  have  developd  a 
tendency  to  overlook  what  is  right  with 
our  society,  and  instead  have  concen- 
trated our  thoughts  on  what  is  wrong 
with  our  society.  It  was  with  great  pleas- 
sure  and  pride  that  I  read  an  editorial 
entitled  "Much  That  Is  Right,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Star-Courier,  Kewanee 
m.,  on  November  25, 1967. 

I  hereby  insert  in  the  Record  this  edi- 
torial which  discusses  what  is  right  with 
the  United  States: 

MtJCH  That  Is  Right 

Those  who  like  to  criticize  often  down- 
grade the  accomplishments  of  our  economic 
system  on  the  grounds  that  it  has  made  us 
a  naUon  of  materialistic  gadget  collectors 
with  a  diminishing  capacity  to  pursue  or  ap- 
preciate things  of  the  mind.  But.  if  thU  were 
true,  why  is  the  educational  level  of  our 
young  people  on  a  constantly  rising  curve? 
Why  Is  It  that  the  best-trained  minds  In 
medicine,  the  sciences  and  the  arts  come 
to  the  United  States  from  other  countries  to 
learn   and    perfect   their   abiUties    in    their 


chosen  fields?  How  is  it  that  this  country  is 
concerned  with  improving  opportunities 
available  to  those  now  living  at  substandard 
levels? 

The  fact  is  that  the  competitive  enter- 
prise system  produces  the  material  necessi- 
ties and  luxuries  of  life  so  efficiently  that  it 
does  not  take  aU  the  average  family's  in- 
come Just  to  pay  for  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  There  is  much  left  over  for  a  stereo 
sound  system.  There  is  an  insurance  policy 
or  a  savings  account  for  the  youngsters' 
college.  There  is  time  to  read  and  learn.  There 
are  increasing  opportunities  to  travel.  There 
Is  a  political  freedom,  and  the  constitutional 
system  that  guarantees  individuals  rights 
and  liberties. 

Yes,  there  is  much  RIGHT  with  the  United 
States.  Because  of  all  tbe  things  that  are 
right,  we  have  a  far  better  chance  of  solving 
the  problems  and  correcting  the  inequities 
that  remain  with  us  than  any  nation  of  peo- 
ple the  world  has  seen  before. 


The  Honorable  Walton  H.  Baehrach 
Retires  as  Mayor  of  Cnciniiati 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  14  years 
of  service  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  the 
Honorable  Walton  H.  Baehrach  has  re- 
tired. His  presence  has  meant  much  to 
Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County.  During 
his  years  of  service,  the  city  has  moved 
forward  with  an  ambitious  urban  re- 
newal program,  and  has  witnessed  tre- 
mendous gains  on  all  fronts. 

The  following  editorial,  published  in 
the  November  30.  1967,  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, is  an  example  of  the  effection  in 
which  Mayor  Baehrach  was  held  by  all 
Cincinnatians: 

Thi  Matok  RcrntBS 

Something  of  an  era  comes  to  a  close  today 
with  the  retirement  of  Walton  H.  Baehrach 
after  14  years  of  service  on  Cincinnati  City 
Council  and  six  years  as  tbe  Queen  City's 
mayor. 

The  half-dozen  years  during  which  Mr. 
Baehrach  occupied  tbe  mayor's  office  have 
been  years  of  notable  growth  and  progress. 
They  have  seen  the  Convention-Exposition 
Center  conceived,  financed  and  dedicated. 
They  have  seen  the  downtown  renewal  pro- 
gram under  way  in  earnest  and  the  river- 
front stadium  converted  from  a  dream  into 
a  firm  conunltment.  Tbej  have  seen,  in  short, 
a  climate  of  progress — a  climate  that  has 
inspired  dozens  of  Cincinnati  business  and 
Industrial  establlshmentB  to  choose  a  course 
of  expansion  and  forward  movement. 

In  view  of  Cinclnnati'B  city-manager  form 
of  government,  no  two  mayors  have  inter- 
preted their  ofllcial  responsibilities  in  quite 
the  same  manner.  Mr.  Baehrach  saw  himself 
not  as  a  molder  of  public  opinion  or  a  shaper 
of  public  policies,  but  as  a  spokesman  for 
all  of  the  people  of  the  Queen  City.  Scarcely 
anyone  could  have  filled  the  role  with  more 
patience,  dedication,  ca  grace.  LiteraUy  thou- 
sands of  public  occasions  have  been  enhanced 
by  Mayor  Baehrach 's  presence,  and  literally 
thousands  of  worthwhile  community  causes 
have  been  enriched  by  his  patronage. 

Walton  H.  Baehrach  has  been  a  part  of 
the  civic  scene  too  long,  we  suspect,  to  vanish 
entirely.  We  trust  he  wlU  continue  to  per- 


form usefuUy  In  Cincinnati's  behalf.  He  steps 
down  from  the  weighty  responsibilities  of 
the  mayor's  office  with  the  gratitude,  the 
affection  and  the  good  wishes  cf  the  entlrs 
C(»nmunity. 


United  States-Soviet  Fisheries  AcreemeBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'  or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OP   MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  KKI'l'H.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  It 
was  announced  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  signed  an 
agreement  to  help  to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect the  vital  fisheries  resources  along 
part  of  our  Atlantic  coast.  This  was  a 
highly  important  agreement,  both  for 
what  It  accomplished  and  for  what  It  in- 
dicated we  must  accomplish  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  scope  of  this  first  understand- 
ing is  limited,  but  it  Is  a  significant  step 
forward  in  recognizing  the  need  to  act 
together  in  safeguarding  mutual  inter- 
ests in  ocean  resources. 

This  agreement,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
protects  the  commercially  valuable  stocks 
of  red  hake,  silver  hake,  scup,  and  fluke, 
extends  to  the  international  waters  ad- 
jacent to  Rhode  Island.  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey.  Soviet  fishing  fleets  will  lim- 
it the  size  of  their  catch  and  the  length 
of  their  fishing  season  in  this  area,  in 
order  to  allow  a  healthy  rate  of  in- 
crease in  these  stocks  and  to  give  Amer- 
ican fishermen  a  fair  share  of  the  catch. 

We  from  New  England,  Mr.  Speaker, 
must  say  that  we  are  far  from  satisfied 
with  the  scope  and  the  effect  of  the 
agreement.  We  are  concerned  at  the 
omission  of  the  Georges  Bank  fishing 
grounds  off  Massachusetts,  which  are 
economically  more  significant  and  which 
are  perhaps  even  more  heavily  overfished. 

Fishing  representatives  from  Massa- 
chusetts are  concerned  further  that  an 
indirect  effect  of  the  new  pact  could  be  a 
greater  number  of  Soviet  vessels  on 
Oeorges  Bank.  During  the  period  that 
they  are  obliged  not  to  fish  In  the  New 
York -New  Jersey  area,  these  huge  trawl- 
ers might  simply  divert  to  Georges  Bank. 
The  result  could  be  to  increase  the  threat 
of  Soviet  competition  for  our  own  badly 
overfished  stocks. 

This  morning  I  raised  this  question 
with  Ambassador  Donald  McBlemon.  the 
State  Department  officer  who  led  our 
negotiating  team  in  Moscow.  He  said  in 
effect  that  the  Soviets  are  not  likely  to 
move  their  boats  up  to  Georges  Bank,  be- 
cause the  catch  is  already  so  low  there. 
Sometime  ea^lle^  the  Soviets  had  s^^ar- 
ently  moved  part  of  their  fleet  to  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  area  because  the  Bflas- 
sachusetts  coast  was  already  being  fished 
to  the  point  of  declining  yields.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  sad  situation  when  the  only  pro- 
tection we  have  against  foreign  competi- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  bottom  of  the 
fish  box  is  already  being  scraped. 

It  has  been  emphasized.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  pact  is  an  experimental  one. 
After  a  1-year  period,  it  may  be  revised 
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and  extended.  It  is  clear  however,  that 
time  is  running  out  and  that  the  prob- 
lems of  cmueryatlon  and  sharing  the 
catch  In  the  Georges  Bank  area  must  be 
attacked  with  great  urgency.  The  Ameri- 
can catch  from  this  traditional  fishing 
ground  has  shrunk  until  it  ts  already 
only  a  little  more  than  half  the  Soviet 
catch. 

The  new  treaty  is  encouraging  as  evi- 
dence of  a  co<H?erative  trend  in  conserv- 
ing and  developing  the  resources  of  the 
sea.  Let  us  hofte  that  this  accord  on  shar- 
ing fisheries  resources  will  be  extended, 
and  that  we  will  see  a  continuation  of 
this  .cooperative  spirit  in  promoting 
values  in  which  we  and  other  nations 
have  an  important  mutual  stake. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  In 
the  Record  two  articles  on  the  subject  of 
the  recent  treaty.  One  is  an  editorial  from 
the  New  Bedford  Standard  limes  and 
the  other  is  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times,  describing  the  challenge 
from  foreign  fishing  on  Georges  Bank. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow : 
[From  the  New  BwUcrd  (Maes.)   Standard- 
Times,  Nov.  28.  1067] 
Am  Ackxkmemt  on  Fxbhino 

The  encouragtfig  aspect  of  the  U.S.-Sovlet 
Union  agreement,  aimed  at  allowing  certain 
Atlantic  coast  flsbenea  to  recover  from  over- 
exptoitatlon  by  voluntary  restriction  on  Rus- 
sian flablng,  U  that  not  long  ago  such  a  pact 
would  have  been  Impossible  to  achieve. 

Tbla  fact  overshadows  our  failure  to  gain 
In  the  bargain  everything  that  we  wanted. 
For  example,  the  Associated  Press  story  from 
Moscow  did  not  list  haddock  as  among  the 
species  Included.  Yet  In  1965.  the  Soviets 
caught  82,000  metric  tons  of  haddock  on 
Oeorgea  Bank,  while  the  U.S.  took  only 
65.000. 

Haddock  Is  of  fundamental  economic  im- 
portance, and  what  this  kind  of  a  catch  does 
to  the  supply  we  are  not  certain,  but  it  has 
caused  apprehension. 

Still,  there  Is  an  agreenient  and  one  was 
needed.  In  1»«6.  the  Soviet  fleet  took  711,201 
metric  tons  of  fish  In  the  ICNAF  (Northwest 
Atlantic)  area,  compared  to  904,003  tons  by 
the  T7.S.  In  the  same  period,  the  Russians 
caught  454,368  metric  tons  of  this  total  on 
Georges  Bank,  as  contrasted  with  our  catch 
of  370.440  tons. 

Obviously,  there  Is  reason  to  be  concerned 
about  overfishing  of  the  resource  and  Inter- 
njitlonal  azrangements  are  the  only  possible 
approach  to  an  Improved  situation. 

The  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Knglneerlng  Development  e&rUer  this 
year  concluded,  "The  extension  of  fishing 
jurisdiction  (Congress  enacted  legislation 
last  year  extending  our  fishery  zone  to  12 
miles)  will  not  resolve  the  conservation  prob- 
lem for  many  stocks  of  fish  found  along  n.S. 
coasts  .  .  .  International  agreements  will 
continue  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the 
prudent  use  of  world  fishery  stocks." 

Why  should  the  U.S.S.B.  be  wllUng  to  enter 
Into  such-agreements? 

Because  her  agricultural  problem  con- 
tinues, because  it  Is  cheaper  to  produce  a 
pound  of  protein  from  the  sea  than  from 
the  land,  and  because  In  order  to  feed  her 
millions,  she  has  to  fish  Intensively  off  the 
coasts  of  many  nations. 

AccepUng  this  reaUty,  the  does  not  wish 
to  antagonize  these  nations  which  could,  in 
combination,  make  It  much  more  dUBcult  for 
her  to  fish.  Dr.  Harold  K.  Crowther,  director 
of  the  VJB.  Bureau  of  OonrnMretel  Vlataeriea, 
ooQunented.  *7  ttUnk  the  Soviet  UUan  Is 
■desirous  of  pinsiiiilim  a  good  Image  as  a 
flslUng  natton." 


It  would  seem  to  jbe  so,  for  this  latest 
agreement  follows  a  4milar  West  Coast  pact 
that  has  worked,  according  to  those  who  live 
with  it,  "quite  well"  for  approximately  a 
year. 

The  nation,  and  thi  fishing  Industry,  owe 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  tkose  patient  U.S.  nego- 
tiators who  inched  tlielr  way  through  hours 
of  hard  bargaining  to  gain  this  Important 
first  step  toward  sensible  fisheries  manage- 
ment. 


December  .4,  1967 


[PrtMn  the  New  York 
UNrrxD    States    Is 


freese  «■  process;  It  cai  only  catch  and  ice 
fresh  fish,  and  after  flvf  or  six  days  on  the 
grounds,  must  make  the  100-plus-mlle  nin 
back  to  port.  Fish  capacity  may  total  200,000 
pounds,  but  usuaUy.  dkcfaes  each  trip  are 
considerably,  less  than  hialf  of  this. 

Because  United  States  skippers  compete,  if 
a  boat  finds  ilsh,  it  keeps  the  news  to  itself; 
individual  captains  may  spend  days  explor- 
ing for  more  fish. 

SRIFS    WOBK    ODNSTANTLT 

Mr.  Crowther  added: 

"On  a  catch  per  man-hour  basis,  our  better 
vessels  are  more  efflcleat  than  theirs.  But 
their  mother  ships  enable  catchers  to  work 
constantly.  Less  than  60  per  cent  of  our  ves- 
sel time  is  used  in  fishkig;  we  have  to  run 
home  and  back,  many  Itimes  without  even 
filling  up,  because  we  need  to  preserve  the 
quality  of  the  fresh  prodnct." 
,,..__  _,  -  The  greatly  Intensified  Soviet  effort  in  the 

f?^°«**^i  ^y«  «^«  d«nands  from  the  Amer-,  northwest  AlknUc  has  raised  a  s^riom  qu^! 

lean  fishing  inrt„«trv  f™-  .>,«,,,„  ,„„- .     ^^^J^    ^j   over-exploitetlon.    In    an    tmSsual 

move.  United  States  aad  Soviet  scientists 
afloat  are  examining  this  fishery  resource 
cooperatively.  Ashore,  United  States  and  Rus- 
sian spokesmen  are  tiylng  to  work  out  an 
Atlantic  fish  conservation  agreement  pat- 
terned after  a  similar,  successful  West  Coast 
arrangement  between  the  two  nations.  Wash- 
ington officials  are  hopeful,  believing  the 
Russians  want  to  preserve  both  the  resource 
and  a  world  image  as  at  responsible  fishing 
nation.  | 

But  conservation  woft  help  American 
flshMmen  compete  with  foreign  flsh  Imports. 
Only  1  per  cent  of  Russia's  catch  is  expected 
to  the  United  States,  but  this  Is  expected  to 
increase.  Seventy  per  cent  of  Canada's  catch 
Is  shipped  to  the  Unltedi  States. 


Times,  Nov.  27,   1967  J 

t>UTFISRKD      BT      SOVIKT 
FLEFTS — GKOKGKS  Hi  NK  HAULS  RAISB  FEABS 

OF  Depletion 

New  Bespord,  Mas*. — A  streamlined  and 
efficient  Soviet  trawlet  fleet  outfishes  United 
States  rival  off  the  New  England  coast. 

Huge  Soviet  hauls  (93m  Georges  Bank  have 
raised   fears   that   th«   area   Is   being   over- 


icsn  fishing  Industry  for  sharply  increased 
splndlng  on  fisheries  research. 

Georges  Bank,  8,500  miles  square,  Is  a 
main  habitat  of  the  haddock,  the  flsh  species 
most  valuable  to  the  Cnlted  States. 

In  1966  the  Soviet;  Union  caught  about 
90,000  tons  of  haddOck  In  this  area,  the 
United  States  only  aiK>ut  60,000  tons.  The 
total  catch  by  all  nations  which  flsh  the 
bank  was  the  greatest  ever,  but  the  United 
States  catch  was  about  average  for  the  last 
two  decades.  I 

Within  10  years,  the  Russians  have  over- 
taken United  States  fiah  production;  doubled 
their  catch  to  more  ifcan  5  million  tons  in 
1965;  acquired  an  18,0<^-vessel  fleet,  and  now 
proposed  to  add  1,500  bew  vessels  diuring  the 
next  five  years.  I 

■O.S.    CATdH    STATIC 

By  contrast,  the  total  United  States  catch 
has  remained  static,  slightly  below  3  million 
tons.  Harold  ■.  Crowther,  director  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, estimates  that  90  per  cent  of  the  Ameri- 
can fleet,  12,000  vesssis  over  five  net  tons, 
ought  to  be  replaced  because  of  age. 

At  present,  there  are  about  60  Soviet  vessels 
on  Georges  Bank;  during  1962-63,  there  were 
300—400;  the  Russian  trend  is  to  produce 
more  poundage  with  fewer  and  more  modem 
ships.  I 

The  Soviet  fishing  operation  is  sophisti- 
cated. Medium  trawlers — 126  feet — have  bot- 
tom-tending or  mldwater  trawl  nets.  Their 
mldwater  fishing  capability  Ls  generally  su- 
perior to  Americans.  They  unload  their 
catches  on  nearby  processing  and  refrig- 
erated transport  vessels. 

Large  refrigerated  trawlers,  190  to  230  feet, 
have  canning  and  flsh  meal  plants;  these  ves- 
sels are  used  as  catcber  or  scout  ships  and 
have  homing  beacons  to  direct  fleets  of  ves- 
sels to  the  flshlng  areas. 

FACTORT    SHn^   TTSED 

Russian  factory  stem  trawlers  (most 
American  vessels  still  use  the  earlier  method 
of  flshlng  from  the  side)  have  flsh  processing 
and  dehydration  plaats.  They  can  catch, 
freeze,  salt  or  can  fish  and  produce  fish  meal; 
they  carry  a  crew  of  KJO.  Troplk  class  factory 
trawlers  of  260  feet  halve  freezing  equipment 
and  are  cap>able  of  long  lining,  purse  seining 
and  otter  trawling.  Tlie  three  basic  methods 
Of  catching  flsh  are  at  the  siulace,  at  mid- 
depth  and  on  the  bottom.  Often,  a  United 
States  vessel  requires  three  weeks  to  change 
from  one  type  of  fishing  to  aflbther;  a  major- 
ity cannot  be  changed  at  aU. 

Soviet  ships  operate  as  a  fieet,  constantly 
exchanging  information  by  radio;  exploratory 
vessels  find  the  flsh,  and  notify  the  fleet. 

Americans  send  to  George*  Bank  a  veoed 
of  from  80  to  136  feet;  tnore  often  wood  than 
steel  and  bkhw  Ukely  ^uUt  before  1960  than 
slDce.  with  a  crew  of  from  8  to  16,  and  ca- 
pable of  bottom  trai^Ung  only.  It  cannot 


Tbe  Kee  Report:  GI II  ights  for  Yietnam 
Vetera  as 


EXTENSION  GFi  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAM$S  KEE 

OF  WXST  v^miA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R^RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Decen^her  4, 1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoed,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  radio  and 
television  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  fci  this  report  Is  GI 
rights  for  Vietnam  veterans.  The  report 
follows: 

GI  Rights  fos  Vikinam  Vetekans 

This  Is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

I  believe  that  tlie  Veterans'  Pension  and 
Readjustment  Assistancf  Act  of  tills  year, 
1967,  Is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
measures  enacted  by  this  Congress. 

The  Imimrtance  of  this  legislation  may  be 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  under  its  provisions, 
war  veterans  in  our  own  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  West  Virginia  wUl  be  entitled  to 
an  additional  1414,000  it  annual  payments. 
More  than  half  this  amount  Is  available  for 
training  and  educational  benefits. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  country 
more  generous  In  caring JTor  its  war  veterans 
than  the  United  States.  9ut  that  was  not  al- 
ways true.  The  fact  la  that  the  first  com- 
prehensive program  to  care  for  the  sick, 
needy,  and  dlsadvantagtd  veterans  had  to 
wait  for  enactment  until 
An  historical  orertaaul  tt 
made  after  World  War 


after  World  War  I. 
this  program  was 
□  and  came  to  be 


Icnown  as  the  01  Bill  of  B^gtxU. 


December  i,  1967 
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This  year's  legislation  was  another  pe- 
riodic adjustment,  designed  to  correct  In- 
equities and  to  authorize  Increased  payments 
to  match  Increased  living  costs.  Another 
overriding  purpose  of  this  recent  legislation  Is 
to  confer  the  status  of  war  veteran  upon 
those  members  of  the  armed  forces  now  serv- 
ing in  Vietnam,  or  who  saw  service  in  that 
country  on  or  after  the  date  of  August  6, 
1964.  The  conflict  in  Vietnam  Is  a  major  war 
and  has  been  for  nearly  three  years.  To  give 
the  status  of  war  veteran  to  those  engaged 
in  this  war  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  act  of 
belated  justice. 

In  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  West 
Virginia  at  this  time,  there  is  a  sizeable  group 
of  young  men  who  served  in  Vietnam  and 
who  are  now  eligible  for  the  same  benefits 
conferred  upon  other  veterans  under  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights.  Unfortunately,  many  are  un- 
aware of  their  newly-acquired  rights.  I  hope 
that  some  oC  these  may  be  alerted  by  this 
broadcast.  If  you  know  a  young  veteran  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  please  remind  him  that 
he  should  Inquire  about  the  benefits  to  which 
he  may  be  entitled  under  this  recently- 
enacted  legislation.  The  most  Important 
provisions  Include  (1)  compensation  for  dis- 
abled veterans  at  war-time  rates;  (2)  pen- 
sions for  disabled  veterans  and  (3)  death 
pensions  for  widows  and  children.  I  mention 
these  provisions  because  most  Americans  wlU 
agree  that  adequate  treatment  for  the  dis- 
abled veteran  la  our  prime  responsibility. 

The  original  OI  BlU  of  Rights,  adopted 
after  World  War  II,  provided  additional  edu- 
cational and  training  benefits  for  those  in- 
terested veterans.  There  were  some  people 
who  beUeved  this  was  unwise  legislation.  But, 
experience  disclosed  that  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  things  ever  done  for  returning  vet- 
erans. Now  these  same  privileges  are  extend- 
ed to  those  members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  served  In  Vietnam. 

I  strongly  urge  every  Vietnam  veteran  who 
feels  the  need  of  more  education  or  more 
job  training,  to  exercise  his  rights  xinder  t.hi« 
Act.  Ilie  man  who  is  home  for  a  year  or'  more 
and  now  has  a  Job  and  a  growing  family  may 
shrug  off  this  chance  for  more  education. 
He  should  be  reminded  tbat  thousands  o< 
Korean  and  World  War  II  veterans  are  now 
enjoying  better  jobs  and  more  pay  because 
they  took  advantage  of  the  original  GI  Bill 
of  Rights. 

This  new  legislation  makes  liberal  educa- 
tional aUowances  both  for  the  veteran  who  is 
single  and  the  veteran  who  is  married  with 
one  or  more  dependents.  There  Is  adequate 
provision  for  additional  job  training.  I  hope 
every  returned  veteran  will  inquire  about 
his  OI  RlghU. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Herald-Telegram  Pnblisher  One  of 
WUcoiuiii'i  Top  FiTe  Yonog  Mei 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF  wxscoNsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Saturday 
evening,  December  2,  a  young  man  from 
my  congressional  district  was  selected 
one  of  1967'8  Five  Outstanding  Young 
Men  for  the  State  of  'Wisconsin  by  the 
Wisconsin  Jaycees. 

He  is  John  M.  Levlne,  publisher  of  tbe 
Chippewa  Palls.  Wis,  Herald-Telegram 
and  the  Portage,  Wis.,  Dally  Renter. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  that  John  was 
chosen  for  this  high  honor,  and  would 


like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  let- 
ter which  I  wrote  supporting  his  nomi- 
nation and  an  article  which  ai^>eared 
last  week  in  the  Chippewa  Herald-Tele- 
gram citing  this  young  man's  fine  accom- 
plishments: 
Congress  of  ths  UMrno)  States. 

House  or  Repsesentatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  7, 1967. 
Mr.  Cliff  CDonnell, 
President,  Chippewa  Falls  Jaycees. 
Chippewa  Fall*.  Wis. 

Mt  Dear  Cuff:  It  was  pleasant  news  to 
learn  that  John  Lavlne  of  Chippewa  Falls  has 
been  nominated  for  consideration  as  one  of 
Wisconsin's  Five  Outstanding  Young  Men, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  means  and  this  op- 
portunity to  wholeheartedly  express  my  sup- 
port of  this  nomination. 

I  was  a  personal  friend  of  John's  father. 
Max,  whom  I  respected  as  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  businessmen  and  outstanding 
journalists  I  have  ever  known.  It  was  throvigh 
Max  that  I  flrst  met  John  as  a  high  school 
student;  and  when  he  visited  me  In  my 
Washington  office,  I  was  astounded  at  the 
interest  John  had  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  questions  he  asked  at  that  young 
age  about  the  operation  of  our  Government 
were  of  an  extremely  mature  nature,  and  I 
knew  then  that  John  would  foUow  his  fa- 
ther's footsteps  and  bimself  be  a  fine  busi- 
nessman and  journalist. 

The  confidence  which  I  had  that  John 
would  be  a  tremendous  success  is  well  evi- 
denced today  by  his  management  of  two  of 
Wisconsin's  outstanding  newspapers  in  Chip- 
pewa FaUs  and  Portage. 

John  is  one  of  the  finest  young  men  that  I 
know.  He  Is  a  man  of  the  highest  Integrity 
and  is  an  asset  to  not  only  his  community 
but  also  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  the  na- 
tion. I  have  watched  with  Interest  his  ac- 
tivities In  community  aSalrs  and  know  that 
he  has  spearheaded  many  successful  en- 
deavors. His  participation  In  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors has  certainly  given  that  organization 
added  Impetus.  As  a  leader  of  the  Chippewa 
Foundation.  Inc.,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  Important  elements  in  revitalizing  a 
formerly  defunct  organization. 

Within  the  scope  of  his  own  profession, 
Jolm  has  made  an  indeUble  mark.  An  indica- 
tion of  the  respect  fellow  journalists  have 
for  him  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  his 
editorials  are  now  naUonaUy  syndicated  and 
used  In  many  papers  around  the  country.  He 
Is  an  active  member  of  many  professional 
journalists  organizations  and  Is  In  constant 
demand  as  «  speaker  at  many  newspaper 
functions. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  In  my  Congressional 
District  or  in  the  entire  State  of  Wisconsin 
more  deservUig  of  the  award  for  which  John 
Is  being  considered.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that 
those  responsible  for  making  the  final  deci- 
sion on  the  nominees  wUl  give  every  possible 
consideration  to  John  for  this  most  coveted 
award. 

Sincerely, 

ALVW   E.    O'KONSKI, 

Congressman.  lOth  ZHstrict  of  Wisconsin. 

Herald-Teleg&am  Publishes  One  of  State's 
Top  Fiva  Youno  Men 

For  the  second  time  in  as  many  years. 
Chippewa  Fails  has  furnished  the  Wisconsin 
Jaycees  with  one  of  "five  outstanding  youns 
men  in  Wisconsin." 

Last  year,  David  Hancock,  then  president 
of  AppUed  Research  and  Development  Cor- 
poration, was  named  to  the  select  list,  and 
this  week  it  was  announced  that  John  M. 
^^vin»,  publisher  of  the  Chippewa  Herald- 
Triegram  and  the  Portage  Dally  Register, 
was  chOMn  one  of  l»ers  Five  Outstanding 
Toung  lien  of  the  state. 

The  state  Jaycees  annually  pick  five  men 
from  a  list  comprised  of  the  names  and 
qiiaHflcstlona  ot  nominees  from  aU  over  Wis- 


consin. Jaycee  judges  cut  the  list  to  a  work- 
able group  of  the  most  notable  young  men, 
and  of  these,  five  are  selected  as  the  state's 
most  outstanding. 

The  FOYM  program  climaxes  with  an 
awards  banquet  at  which  the  five  young  men 
are  presented  with  honoring  ceremony. 

This  year's  banquet  Is  slated  t<x  Fond  du 
Lac  on  Saturday  night,  December  2  with 
Astronaut  James  Lovell  and  UB.  Jaycee  Pres- 
ident James  Antell.  Honored  guests  being 
Astronaut  James  LoveU  and  U.S.  Jaycee  Pres- 
ident James  AnteU,  scheduled  to  sit  at  the 
speakers'  table. 

Lavlne's  selection  to  the  list  of  Five  Out- 
standing Young  Men.  FOYM.  was  well-made, 
according  to  Chippewa  Falls  Jaycee  officials 
who  submitted  his  name  and  qualifications 
to  the  judges. 

At  26.  the  young  publisher  has  already 
carved  his  name  deeply  Into  the  record  of 
newspaperlng  and  pubUc  service.  Generous 
with  his  time  almost  to  a  fault,  Lavlne  has 
thrown  his  personal  weight  and  that  of  his 
newspapers  into  almost  countless  civic  and 
fraternal  projects,  many  times  turning  cer- 
tain failure  Into  outstanding  success. 

Lavlne  steeped  In  newspaperlng  by  a  close 
association  with  his  father,  the  late  Max 
Lavlne,  got  his  feet  wet  with  printer's  Ink 
early  In  life. 

While  attending  Carlton  CoUege,  Lavlne 
received  an  assignment  to  the  White  House 
stafT  of  the  Murphy  New8i>aper  (Morgan 
Murphy  of  Superior)  and  despite  his  tender 
age  (he  was  only  21),  he  served  as  a  corre- 
spondent in  Mexico,  covering  the  late  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Kennedy's  visit  to  that  coun- 
try in  1962. 

Lavlne  also  served  as  a  WaU  Street  Journal 
Interim  reporter  which  also  added  greatly  to 
bis  store  of  experience. 

After  attending  graduate  scbo<d  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  Lavlne — at  23— 
became  publisher  of  the  Herald-Telegram  and 
DaUy  Register,  and  at  the  same  time  became 
the  youngest  publisher  of  two  daUy  news- 
papers In  the  nation. 

Presently,  Lavlne  is  tbe  Executive  Vice 
President  and  lYeasurer  of  both  the  Chip- 
pewa and  Register  Publishing  Cc»npanles 
which  publish  the  two  related  newspapers. 

At  the  age  of  25.  and  after  two  yean 
directing  the  operations  at  Chippewa  Falls 
and  Portage,  Lavlne  took  on  the  added  work 
of  authoring  a  daUy  editorial  for  King  Fea- 
tvires,  the  largest  feature  and  editorial  news- 
paper syndicate  In  the  United  States,  and 
today  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  his 
work  read  by  an  estimated  2,500,000  peo- 
ple. Approximately  250  newspapers  across 
the  country  subscribe  to  the  King  Feattire 
service. 

As  publisher  of  the  two  newspapers,  Lavlne 
is  almost  continually  Involved  in  the  com- 
munity affaOrs  of  the  two  cities. 

The  publisher's  involvement  In  commiinlty 
action  was  highlighted  In  1964  when  he  be- 
came campaign  manager  for  the  flrst  Negro^ 
a  woman — to  ever  run  for  public  office  in  the 
city  of  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 

Locally,  Lavlne  has  been  exceedingly  active 
In  Rehabilitation.  Inc..  an  organization  which 
was  formed  to  help  alcoholics.  In  the  words 
of  the  Rev.  John  Wreford.  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Chvu-ch  in  Chippewa  Falls,  "John 
Lavlne,  through  his  personal  efforts,  has 
negotiated  two  large  grants,  for  125,000  and 
•37,000,  to  help  construct  'WTNOT,'  a  center 
fen'  the  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics." 

Lavlne  has  also  been  extremely  active  in 
tbe  cnippewa  Foundation,  and  has  aided 
that  organization  in  raising  over  $100,000  to 
build  an  outdoor  swimming  pool 

In  his  religion,  John  Lavlne  Is  an  instruc- 
tor In  religion  at  Temple  Sholom  In  Bau 
Claire,  where  he  is  also  an  officer  c^  the 
Temple,  and  of  the  local  B'nai  B'rlth  Lodge 
and  Is  on  the  state  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Anti-Defamation  League. 

Lavlne  has  used  bis  early  newspaper  train- 
ing to  push  himself  ahead  rapidly  In  his 
chosen  field. 
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He  Is  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Cbl,  the 
National  Journalistic  Society,  a  member  ol 
tbe  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
and  of  the  Inland  Dally  Press  Association, 
and  Its  cost  and  Revenue  Committee  wblcb 
Includes  some  500  dally  newspapers  in  the 
midwest. 

Lavlne  bas  also  served  as  a  member  of 
seminars  on  Vietnam  and  Cblna,  with  tbe 
Council  on  Religion  and  International  Af- 
fairs. He  is  a  member  of  tbe  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  and  this  year 
was  elected  to  the  Committee  on  Carrier  Boys 
with  tb&t  organization. 

On  the  local  level,  Lavlne  saw  tbe  Chip- 
pewa Herald-Telegram  Judged  first  in  tbe 
Inland's  Local  Oovernment  News  Reporting 
contest  in  1966,  and  receive  first  honorable 
m.entlon  In  tbe  same  contest  this  year. 

Under  Lavlne*!  direction,  the  Portage  paper 
also  became  the  first  daily  In  the  state  to 
change  fron  letterpress  to  offset  operation. 

The  Rev.  Wreford,  asked  to  conunent  on 
Ijavlne's  selection  as  one  of  tbe  state's  five 
oustandlng  young  men,  added  this  to  his 
comments  on  the  publisher's  pai^clpatton 
in  tbe  "WTNOT"  project: 

"I  bave  worked  with  John  on  numerous 
ocoaalons  and  on  several  projects,  and  can 
only  say  that  be  Is  enthusiastic,  dedicated, 
and  reUable." 

"In  addition,"  tbe  Reverend  declared  "La- 
Ttne  haa  great  leadership  qualities,  and  a 
good  ImaglnaUon  and  a  creative  mind." 

"In  my  esttmatlon,"  be  concluded,  "be  Is  a 
courageous  and  deep-tblnking  newspaper 
man." 

Rev.  Wreford's  sentiments  were  echoed  by 
leaders  on  state  and  national  levels. 

Senator  William  Prozmlre.  asked  to  com- 
ment from  hlB  Washington  office,  had  this  to 
say  about  John  Lavlne: 

"In  my  judgment.  Lavlne  bas  made  a  bril- 
liant contribution,  not  only  to  tbe  two  Wis- 
consin communities  In  wblcb  bis  dally  news- 
paper operate,  but  through  bis  syndicated 
columns,  to  the  entire  nation." 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  added  his  opinion 
to  that  of  the  others,  saying,  "From  Waahlng- 
ton.  to  Madison,  to  his  home  town,  this  young 
man  Is  writing  an  outstanding  record  that 
should  reflect  great  credit  on  himself,  and 
which  should  benefit  our  Wisconsin  com- 
munity for  many  years  to  come." 

"I  would."  Senator  Nelson  stated,  "like  to 
add  my  enthusiastic  second  to  this  nmnlna- 
tlon  to  become  one  of  Wisconsin's  five  out- 
standing yoimg  men." 

Congreoaman  Alvln  O'Konskl,  upon  hear- 
ing at  Lavlne's  selection  to  the  FYOM,  had 
this  to  say: 

"John  Is  one  of  tbe  finest  men  I  know.  I 
have  watched  with  Interest  his  activities  In 
community  affairs  and  know  he  has  spear- 
headed many  successful  endeavoTB." 

Eugene  McOuckln  Jr.,  Immediate  past 
president  of  tbe  Inland  Press  AssoclaUon  says 
this:  "I  have  watched  and  just  completed  a 
term  as  president  of  the  Inland  DaUy  Freoa 
Association,  wbsre  I  was  Intimate  with  con- 
tact of  executive  from  more  than  600  mld- 
westem  newspapers.  I  consider  John  Lavlne 
unquestionably  tbe  top  young  executive  in 
this  group." 


Eisenhowers  Donate  Fann  as  Fntnre 
Historical  Site 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or  PBinrsTx.VAjnA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  OOODLZNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
hlg^ily  honored  and  privileged  to  have 


former  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
as  a  citizen  of  my  19th  Congressional 
District  in  Pennsylvfuila,  and  it  has  just 
recently  been  reported  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eisenhower  have  donated  their  farm 
and  house  at  Gettysburg  to  the  United 
States  as  a  national  historic  site.  It  is 
understood  that  the  area  and  its  build- 
ings will  be  known  as  the  Elsenhower 
National  Historic  SU«. 

The  November  30  iissue  of  the  Evening 
Sun,  Hanover,  Pa.,  carried  an  interesting 
accoimt  of  this,  transfer  of  the  Elsen- 
hower property  to  the  United  States,  and 
because  of  the  great  interest  that  every- 
one has  in  this  dctiation,  I  insert  the 
article  into  the  Coegressional  Record: 

Eisenhowers  DoNAftv  Farm  as  Pdture 

HiSTOBlrtAL    SiTX 

Washincton. — Fom^r  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower  and  Ills  wife  have  donated 
their  farm  and  house  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  to 
tbe  United  States  as  a  national  historic  site, 
the  White  House  annoanced  today. 

The  Eisenhowers  will  continue  to  occupy 
their  heme  and  use  the  farm  facilities  during 
Oen.  Elsenhower's  llfettme,  but  arrangements 
wlU  be  made  for  autharlzlng  futwe  develop- 
ment of  vlsltOT  faculties  there  for  the 
tourists.  I 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Informed  tbe  President  today  of  the  transfer 
of  the  property  to  the  United  States,  which 
the  White  House  said  Occurred  Monday  after- 
noon In  a  simple  ceremony  at  Oettysburg  In 
which  the  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Udall 
took  part. 

"This  Is  a  significant  and  valuable  historic 
site  and  all  Americans  can  be  grateful  fpr  the 
generosity  of  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Elsenhower  for 
their  effort  to  preserve  this  Important  part  of 
our  National  heritage,"  Udall  said. 

The  Eisenhower  fanti,  including  230  acres, 
adjoins  the  Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park,  site  of  tbe  famoils  ClvU  War  battlefield. 
It  was  acquired  by  the  Eisenhowers  In  1950. 
They  transformed  a  p^ln  farm  house  Into  a 
modified  Georgian  two-story  brick  and  stone 
home,  which  Elsenhower  made  a  weekend 
retreat  during  his  later  years  In  the  White 
House.  ^ 

Many  famous  world  figures  have  been  visi- 
tors at  the  Elsenhower  farm,  where  the 
former  President  and  bis  wife,  ManUe,  have 
lived  since  leaving  the  White  House. 

Congressional  action  Is  required  to  author- 
ize tbe  future  development  of  tbe  farm  for 
visitors  In  future  years, 


Tbe  Florida  Bar  s  War  on  Crime 
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or  FLOaniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  Dec^ber  4. 1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  local 
and  national  levels  great  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  deal  wl^  the  problem  that 
Increased  crime  preeents  to  the  entire 
Nation.  Much  of  the  present  session  of 
the  Congress  has  been  devoted  to  at- 
tempting to  find  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  much  remiklns  to  be  done.  As 
a  part  of  that  elTArt.  the  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Snbccmimittee  of  the 
House  Cotnmlttee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, of  which  I  am  chairman.  Is  en- 
gaged in  a  study  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  Federal  Ooveminent,  and  the  rote 


it  should  take  in  the  [battle  against  or- 
ganized crime. 

While  It  Is  too  early  to  evaluate  the 
adequacy  of  the  Pe<leral  role  in  that 
fight,  one  thing  Is  certain:  The  prin- 
cipal role  in  the  elimlnatlcMi  of  orga- 
nized crime  must  be  earried  out  within 
the  States,  by  State,  county,  and  local 
officials.  The  same  is  true  of  efforts  to 
control  crime  in  our  streets. 

Whenever  in  our  history  the  Nation 
has  been  threatened  by  any  crisis— and 
the  crime  situation  certainly  seems  to 
be  approaching  crisis  conditions — the 
Nation's  lawyers  can  be  counted  on  to 
take  the  lead  in  helping  the  country. 

That  is  why,  as  a  lijwyer,  I  take  great 
pride  in  the  recent  adtion  of  the  Florida 
bar  to  help  fight  criiie.  The  board  of 
governors  of  the  Florida  bax  has  au- 
thorized its  president,  William  J.  Sim- 
mons, Jr.,  an  illustrioMs  Miami  lawyer, 
to  aKHXit  a  q^ecial  committee  on  crime 
control,  to  study  and  act  on  the  State's 
crime  problems.  The  members  who  have 
been  appointed  to  the  committee  are 
some  of  the  State's  most  distinguished 
and  public-spirited  citizens,  and  one  of 
their  functions  will  be  to  recommend 
areas  in  which  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Florida  bar  can  pculicliMite. 

Bar  President  Simmons  has  also 
urged  all  local  bar  associations  to  be- 
come actively  involved  in  the  problem. 
I  am  pcu-ticularly  proUd  that  the  Dade 
County  Bar  Association,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  aready  appointed  its  own 
crime  control  commii;tee.  As  President 
Simmons  says: 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  as  Individual 
lawyers  In  our  respective  communities  and 
through  our  associations  can  contribute  more 
than  any  other  group  to  solving  the  serious 
threat  of  crime  In  our  tociety. 

Because  of  my  ownideep  involvement 
in  searching  for  solutions  to  the  crime 
problon,  and  because!  I  am  convinced 
that  the  action  taken  by  the  Florida 
bar  can  serve  as  a  pattern  for  a  unified 
effort  by  all  lawyers  everywhere  in  the 
fight  against  crime,  I  eompliment  Presi- 
dent Simmons  and  the  Florida  bcu-  on 
the  action  that  has  been  taken,  and  I 
recommend  similar  action  for  consider- 
ation by  bcu:  assoclaitions  throughout 
the  NaUon.  | 

The  valuable  contribution  that  has 
been  made  in  the  fight  against  crime  is 
stated  in  the  presidents  page  of  the 
Florida  Bar  Journal  for  November  1967, 
which  reports  on  its  Special  committee 
on  crime  control: 


The  War  Against  Caiia — A  Cbaixekge 
TO  THK  Bar 

The  entire  legal  profe^lon  has  been  chal- 
lenged to  participate  in  a  massive  effort  to 
curb  the  rising  tide  of  crime  In  our  nation. 
Lawlessness  as  evidenced  by  Increased  crimes 
of  violence  and  mass  riots  In  cities  has  be- 
come our  most  critical  domestic  problem.  The 
very  foundations  of  government  in  a  free 
society  are  at  stake. 

President  Johnson  appeared  In  person  be- 
fore tbe  Lawyers  Conf  ermce  on  Crime  held  In 
Washington  last  llky  to  ^ppt»l  for  the  acUve 
help  of  our  profeeelon  in  a  xwtlooal  war 
agsinst  crime.  Prident  Earl  P.  Morris  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  accepted  tbe  chal- 
lenge and  has  made  It  a  snajor  effort  during 
his  administration. 

It  Is  apparent  that  many  of  the  problems 
Involved  are  ones  that  tt>e  organlxed  bar  Is 
espedaUy   equipped   to  Itaokle.   They   have 
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brought  Into  clear  tocns  by  the  recent  oem- 
prebenalv*  aqtort  ct  tlia  PMatdsntlal  Ooaa- 
mlsslnfi  on  Law  ■nfoccement  and  tta«  AdmlB- 
latratlaci  of  Justice  entitled  "The  Challenge 
of  Crime  In.  a  Free  Sodety."  The  pnblfsm 
areas  include  improving  the  effldency  at  mu 
ertmlnal  courts  and  thtir  modernisation  by 
■uob  things  ■■  Improving  our  poUce  courts 
and  abolition  or  overhaul  of  justice  of  pteace 
systaou,  ball  reform,  training  programs  for 
prosecutors  and  defense  counsel,  expanding 
pubUe  defender  systems  and  assigned  counsel 
programed  Above  all,  the  bar  should  give  lead- 
ership to  marshalling  public  support  and  se- 
curing dtlBsn  InvolvemMit  In  the  campaign 
against  crime. 

Responding  to  the  challenge,  the  Board  of 
Governors  authorized  me  to  app>olnt  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Crime  Control  to  study 
the  problems  in  our  state  and  recommend 
areas  of  participation  by  The  Florida  Bar. 
The  chalnnan  of  this  committee  Is  Albert  J. 
Data  of  Jacksonville:  vice-chairman  Is  Mal- 
lory  H.  Horton  of  Miami;  and  members  In- 
clude Lee  J.  Colling  of  Orlando,  Rex  Farrior, 
Jr.  of  Ttaape.,  Harry  L.  Michaels  of  Talla- 
haasee,  Vincent  K.  Antle,  Robert  L.  Floyd  and 
Thomas  D.  Wood  and  Miami  and  Herbert  P. 
Benn.  who  will  represent  Attorney  General 
Earl  Palrcloth  and  furnish  liaison  with  his 
office  and  the  new  Florida  Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement.  This  Is  a  planning  committee 
that  will  welcome  your  suggestions  as  wUl 
all  members  of  tbe  Board  of  Governors. 

I  urge  all  local  bar  associations  to  become 
actively  Involved  in  bis  problem.  The  Dade 
County  Bar  Association  has  already  acted 
and  Its  president,  M.  Lewis  Hall,  has  ap- 
pointed a  Crime  Control  Committee  chaired 
by  Miami  Beach  Municipal  Judge  Murray 
Goodman. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  has  an- 
nounced recently  the  appointment  of  a  se- 
lect Committee  on  Standard  Jury  Instruc- 
tions In  Criminal  Cases  with  J.  B.  Patterson 
of  Ft.  Lauderdale  as  chairman  and  retired 
Circuit  Judge  Victor  O.  Wehle  of  St.  Peters- 
burg as  vice-chairman.  Your  Florida  Bar  of- 
ficers assisted  the  court  in  organizing  this 
committee  and  its  work  when  completed  and 
approved  by  the  court  will  help  to  Improve 
tbe  administration  of  criminal  Justice  In 
our  state.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  appointment  and  pur- 
pose of  this  Important  committee. 

Tbe  theme  for  19M  Law  Day  Is  "Only  a 
Lawful  Society  Can  Build  a  Better  Society," 
and  I  call  upon  every  lawyer  to  participate 
actively  In  tbe  plans  that  will  be  made  dur- 
ing coming  months  by  all  bar  associations 
to  arouse  public  support  for  Increased  re- 
spect for  the  law.  I  firmly  l>eUeve  that  we 
as  individual  lawyera  In  our  respective  com- 
munities and  thru  our  associations  can  con- 
tribute more  than  any  other  group  to  solving 
the  serious  threat  of  crime  to  our  society. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WlUJAM  P.  SiKMONS,  Jr.. 

President. 


Catli  OB  Bureancracy  Sees  as  Urf  eat 
Need- 


EZTENSICM?  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUvoamA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVn 

Monday.  Decernber  4. 1967 

Mr.  BOB  wn^ON.  Bfr.  %)eaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  th* 
Recosd,  I  include  the  following  from  the 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  Evening  Tribune  at 
November  28, 1967: 


OaW»    Oai    BUkKATTCSACT    S^Df    A8    UaCKMT 

SmroB:  Federal  spending  and  the  pater- 
nallstle  encroachments  of  our  government 
must  be  restrained.  To  Increaee  tazee  Is  no 
cure  for  our  Ills.  We  must  treat  the  cause  of 
our  troubles  which  Is  the  outlandish  growth 
of  our  federal  bureaucracy. 

A  federal  tax  Increase  merely  puts  federal 
spending  on  a  permanently  higher  plateau 
and  becomes  an  additional  built-in  burden 
for  us  taxpayers  to  support. 

Left  to  themselves  federal  bureaucracies 
will  not  stop  their  continuous  expansion 
nor  wlU  they  eliminate  their  unnecessary 
wastefulness  and  overlapping  extravagances. 
There  Is  no  Inducement  for  them  to  do  so. 

The  larger  a  bureau  becomes,  the  more 
employee  It  has,  and  the  more  It  spends  the 
greater  Its  Importance  and  prestige.  Bureau- 
crats enjoy  large  salaries  and  their  feeling 
of  importance.  Tliey  like  being  big  shots. 
Their  craving  for  power  becomes  Irresistible. 

Bureaucracy  mxist  be  limited  and  con- 
trolled from  without.  This  must  be  done  by 
Congress.  We  voters  are  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  Congress.  When  we  elect  liberals  who 
condone  spending  we  are  deUberately  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  bureaucracy  with 
aU  Its  faults  and  dangera. 

A  pswerful,  growing  bureaucracy  tends  to 
over-regulate  business,  over-tax  us  all  and 
deprive  \is  of  our  freedom.  It  Interfere  with 
our  activities  and  discourages  incentive.  It 
slowly  reduces  us  to  an  unambitious,  dis- 
heartened common  level  where  Ufa  la  dxill 
and  colorless.  It  ruins  a  nation  flnandaUy 
and  morally. 

In  Carl  Rltter's  Nov.  17  coliunn  In  the 
San  Diego  Union  he  quoted  Pierre  Llioste 
Lachaume  as  stating  at  the  recent  Inter- 
national Monetary  Seminar.  "On*  must 
choose  either  sound  money  or  the  totali- 
tarian state  .  .  .  Deficit  spending  by  the 
stete  generates  social  serfdom,  because  gov- 
emmente  are  necessarily  Induced  to  sup- 
prass  every  freedom  whUe  atten^itlng  to 
queU  the  sodal  disturbances  unlatched  by 
bad  money  .  .  .'  One  must  not  allow  govern- 
ment to  spend  more  than  It  takes  from  ua, 
or  else  consent  to  be  subdued  by  it." 

The  seminar  produced  widespread  backing 
for  adherence  to  an  undevlatlng  gold  mone- 
tary standard  with  ample  reserves  because 
of  the  discipline  the  preclotis  metal  has  his- 
torically exerted  on  xinsound,  poUtlcaUy  mo- 
tivated money  policies. 

There  Is  an  escape  for  our  nation  If  we 
votere  accept  the  challenge  and  act  de- 
cisively. Elect  cotirageous  conservatives  who 
value  their  country's  welfare  more  than  they 
do  their  own  political  careers.  Otherwise  our 
eventual  national  disintegration  Is  Inevi- 
table. 

HnrsT  LivPiiT. 


Finaoce  Poverty  Programs  Now,  Reap 
Benefits  Later 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PKNNSTLVAXIA 

Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATtVXS 

Monday.  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  full 
accord  with  the  basic  objectives  (a  the 
brottdcact  ot  November  15,  1967.  by  Mr. 
Peter  W.  Duncan.  WCAU-TV,  editorial 
director,  on  the  subject  of  "Finance  the 
Poverty  Programs  Now,  Reap  the  Bene- 
fits Later." 


Certainly,  there  is  somid  commonsense 
in  what  BCr.  £>unfean  has  to  say.  Uiutoubt- 
edly,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  mater- 
ially helped  in  its  avoidance  of  major 
racial  conflict  during  the  past  summer 
because  of  the  activities  in  OIC,  the  Job- 
mobile,  the  activities  of  the  State  labor 
ofBces,  and  other  activities. 

It  is  basicsOly  true  that  the  compelling 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the 
State,  and  private  industry  must  be 
directed  to  the  task  of  making  opportu- 
nities visible  and  obtainable  now,  not  to- 
morrow— not  a  promise,  but  a  reality. 
Obviously,  to  do  so  requires  money — 
funding  through  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  State,  and  private  in- 
dustry. 

If  we  do  not  heed  the  admonition  whl^ 
comes  from  many  sources,  as  well  Sks  from 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Duncan,  referenced 
to  and  included  herein,  we  shall  continue 
to  be  children  plajing  wiUi  »wnty>>^«>g  }q  ^ 
room  full  of  dynamite. 

RiTAifca  rax  Povsbtt  PaooaAica  Now,  Baar 
BKNxrrrs   Latxb 

As  PhUadelpbla  walked  tbe  tightrope  be- 
tween violence  and  non-violence  this  past 
summer,  we  all  hoped  that  we  would  some- 
how come  through  the  summer  without  the 
destruction  which  hit  other  cities.  Somehow 
we  made  it. 

Part  of  the  deterrent  force  was  a  promise 
for  a  better  future  here  in  PhUadelpbla.  The 
governor  opened  ntighborhood  offices  to  get 
closer  to  the  people. 

There  was  the  JobmobUe,  talk  at  more  low 
Income  housing.  All  stops  were  out  to  get 
us  through  the  summer.  But  what  now? 

In  reality,  these  days  are  the  critical  days 
because  these  days  determine  the  racial 
cUmato  for  next  summer. 

Congreos  la  and  has  been  holding  up  pov- 
erty fimds.  It's  part  of  an  overall  cut  back. 
For  example,  millions  were  cut  from  NASA's 
budget.  But  the  war  on  poverty  should  be 
different.  It  deals  with  tbe  plight  and  condi- 
tions of  human  beings.  It  Is  a  fight  which 
sboiild  not  be  diminished  but  Increased. 

The  war  on  poverty  takes  many  fbrms. 
They're  aU  getting  hurt. 

President  Johnson  visited  one  battlefield 
In  the  war  on  poverty  last  summer :  Leon  Sul- 
livan's OIC.  The  President  was  well  advised 
to  visit  OIC  personally  and  lend  the  trapor- 
tance  of  his  office  to  It.  OIC  started  in  an 
abandoned  Jailhouse.  Quietly  Leon  SuUlvan 
and  a  handful  of  people  began  a  re-training 
task  of  overwhelming  proportions.  Big  gov- 
ernment had  failed  in  many  such  tasks  be- 
fore, but  evidently  Mr.  Sullivan  and  his  peo- 
ple bad  found  their  own  way.  OIC  is  now  be- 
ing dupUcated  In  about  70  cities  across  the 
country.  It  has  become  an  Important  instru- 
ment in  the  war  on  poverty. 

OIC  started  with  not  one  penny  of  federal 
funds,  but  federal  funds  became  a  necessity 
for  expansion. 

But  right  now,  the  on-going  program  of 
OIC  Is  threatened  by  the  lack  of  congressional 
action.  Leon  Sullivan  told  us  he  has  the  cash 
to  meet  bis  $70,000  payroll  through  the  a4th 
of  this  month  only  because  private  Industry 
and  private  Individuals  have  come  to  his  as- 
sistance with  donations. 

We  have  sought  out  possible  stete  sources 
for  funds  as  a  stop-gap  measxire  until  appro- 
priations are  approved  in  Washington,  but 
so  far  with  no  success. 

And  obviously  in  Washington,  every  pro- 
gram from  OIC  to  Headstart  to  tbe  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  to  VISTA  Is  crying 
for  funds  to  keep  the  programs  going. 

OIC  is  a  prime  example  of  what  a  war  on 
poverty  can  aocompllah. 

By  training  workers,  OIC  has  added  over 
eight  millioa  doUan  in  wages  to  the  Phlla- 
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delphl*  ar«a  •conotny.  But  even  more  Im- 
portant tti*n  that.  It  haft  cut  welfare  costa 
by  a  million  and  a  half  dcdlara  a  year. 

When  Oancraaa  delays  on  funda  for  the 
Office  of  BooDomlc  Opportunity  which  funda 
OIC,  U  delay*  the  progreea  of  people.  If  it  cuta 
back  fonda.  it  eufa  back  In  the  acc^M  of 
prognuna  trying  to  reach  the  people. 

Long  delays  and  heavy  cut  backs  now  would 
be  fuel  for  next  nunmer.  If  people  know 
•omethlng  la  being  done.  If  they  can  see  prog- 
reaa.  U  ttiey  can  aeee  aome  kind  of  Improve- 
ment in  their  lot,  perhaps  they'll  be  patient. 
If  they  can't  see  forward  m0tk>n.  who  can 
expect  them  to  stand  quietly? 

nnt,  TlM  House  must  pass  authorisation 
for  tha  poverty  programs,  "nien  the  appro- 
prlatloos  requosts  must  be  passed. 

i^jprofKlatlon  requests  for  poverty  funds 
are  already  In  a  Bouse  Appn^rlatlons  Sub- 
committee headed  by  Pennsylvanian  Danlti 
Rood;  they  are  there  Just  waiting  for  final 
House  action.  Congressman  Flood's  office  In- 
dicated that  no  real  actl<m  could  be  expected 
nntU  after  Thanksgiving.  By  Thanksgiving, 
OIO  may  be  one  day  away  Zrom  bankruptcy. 
By  llwmkBglvlng.  programa  designed  to  help 
people  will  be  grinding  to  a  halt  all  over  the 
country.  _ 

WOA.U-TV  urges,  first,  that  the  HoSae 
xtmtHi  agreement  on  the  autborlaatton  for 
poverty  programs  and,  then,  that  Congress- 
man Daniel  nood  moblUae  his  oommlttee 
to  the  pofefty  funds  on  their  way. 

For  many  people.  It  would  give  Thanks- 
giving more  meaning. 


Newsletter 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiCARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or  oxowoA 

IN  IBE  HOT7SK  OF  BEPRESENTATIVaS 

Monday.  December  4. 1967 

l£r.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  m 
you  know.  It  la  the  duty  of  all  Members 
of  OongieBS  to  keep  their  constituents 
Informed  about  the  vital  Issues  before 
Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
would  appreciate  seeing  the  newsletter 
which  I  send  to  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
Congreaslanal  District  of  Georgia. 

Therefore,  I  req>ectfully  Insert  my 
newsletter  In  the  Corgbsbsiokal  Rbcord: 

NawsLcrmt 

(Rom  Congressman  Bkit  B.  Blackbukit, 

Fourth  District  of  Georgia) 

ICy  •inoere  thanka  to  all  who  turned  out 
recently  at  the  Blackburn  Appreciation  Din- 
ner at  the  Begency-Hyatt  House  I  I  felt  very 
humble  when  I  looked  out  over  some  000  of 
the  4th  District's  leading  cttlaens  who  came 
to  hear  Congreuman  Gerald  R.  Fora  (S. 
MIcK.)  House  Minority  Leader,  say  that  a 
"^tum  to  constitutional  government"  la 
very  much  on  everybody's  mind.  He  said  the 
age  of  trresiMnsible  spending  in  Washington 
Is  near  Its  demise  come  election  time  next 
year.  IVs  not  ixiealble  to  thank  all  who  made 
the  nlf^t  such  a  success,  but  to  everyone 
who  worked  and  gave  their  support,  I  tap 
'Thank  Tou."  and  I  gratefully  re-dedicate 
myself  U>  Ininging  common  tenae  back  to 
your  federal  government. 

Congren  it  entertng  Ua  final  days.  (Best 
guess  Is  between  December  16th  and  a4th). 
All  Americana  have  determined  the  pattern 
of  tha  JOhnMm  Admlnlstratlon'B  approach 
to  perpetuate  Its  free-spendlqg  policies  dur- 
ing tha  90th  Congress.  A  responsible  nimiber 
of  BepubUeans  and  Democrats  tried  vigor- 


ously to  put  integrity  back  into  government 
again.  But,  AdminUtrmtion  majoritie*  in  the 
Senate  put  baOe  ah  out*  made  by  the  Bovae 
and  added  morel  Final  decision  then  lies  In 
conference  committees  whore  House  has  only 
one  vote  and  Sezulte  one  vote.  For  the  most 
part,  the  Adminlsttation  has  prevailed,  using 
this  system.  Next  year,  the  American  public 
will  give  majorltlea  in  both  houses  to  legis- 
lator* who  will  not  give  up  their  law-making 
reeponslbUties.  They  will  also  demand  a  new 
man  in  the  White  House.  Examples  of  above 
approach  to  government:  O.S.O.  program; 
foreign  aid  and  others. 

Past  months  bare  been  bttsy  ones.  Intro- 
duced HJt.  13419.  Cuprophane  Bill,  upon 
Information  from  Dr.  John  Stullerr  Atlanta 
Kidney  Center.  ^Nnovee  tariff  from  vital 
membranous  mateklal  used  in  artificial  kid- 
ney machines  for  tboee  with  Incurable  kidney 
diseases.  Produced- in  W.  Germany;  no  XTJ3. 
competition.  Bemeval  of  tariff  (now  about 
26%  of  coet  of  material)  will  help  reduce 
high  coats  of  sufeh  care  to  hundreds  In 
country.  | 

HJt.  13503,  Tax  Credit  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion was  introduced  to  reverse  the  trend  of 
larger  grants  trom  federal  government  to 
edxicatlonal  Institutions,  with  subsequent 
control.  Promotea  American  ideal  of  helping 
those  u>ho  help  themaelvea,  without  interfer- 
ence from  federal  aooemment.  Expenses  in- 
clude costs  of  tul^on.  fees,  books,  supplies 
and  equli»nent  required  for  courses  ot  In- 
struction above  twelfth  grade  at  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Also.  Includes  expenses 
at  business,  trade,  technical  and  other  voca- 
tional Instttutlona,  Provides  100%  credit  on 
first  $200.00  spent;  a  76%  credit  on  next 
$300.00;  and  25<^  of  next  $1,000.00;  top 
credit:  $675.00.  Dots  not  cOKtribute  to  infla- 
tion. Deficit  spending  by  general  government 
ia  major  cause  of  inflationi 

HJt.  137S3,  a^in  Control  Bill.  I  Joined  Con- 
gressman Bob  Casey  (D.  Texas)  who  has 
brought  to  everyone's  attention  that  onus  of 
legialation  on  gurte  should  be  placed  upon 
hardened  criminals  who  use  weaptona  in 
major  crimes — mivder,  rape,  burglary,  kid- 
napping and  homodde  other  than  involun- 
tary— rather  than  upon  twenty  million 
sportsmen  who  enjoy  hunting  and  other  out- 
door sports.  Bill  will  make  it  unattractive 
for  these  criminals  to  use  guns  in  oommla- 
BioQ  of  crimes  uader  threat  of  long-term 
mandatory  imprisonment  for  first  and  sec- 
ond offenses.  F.  B.  I.  facts  show  that  its  Vkie 
hardened  crlmal  iwbo  uses  guns  In  most 
major  crimes.  Alsd,  when  stiff  penalties  are 
mandatory,  incldepce  of  crime  goes  down. 
BOl  calls  for  minimum  of  mandatory  sen- 
tence of  10  years  for  conviction  on  first  of- 
fense; 25-year  mandatory  sentence  upon  con- 
viction for  second  offense.  Pro's  shy  away 
from  mandatory  penalties  this  stiff. 

On  October  31st,  Introduced  House  Re- 
solution 961  requwtlng  Johnson  "cease  and 
desist"  from  presenting  flow  of  Highway 
Trust  Funds  earmarked  for  Interstate  Sys- 
tem to  states  through  edict  from  White 
House.  Numerous  colleagues  here  co-spon- 
sored this  resolution.  It  states:  (1)  lives  are 
lost  through  delay^-eetlmated  one  life  saved 
for  each  five  miles  of  Interstate  system  com- 
pleted; (3)  delay  would  violate  Intent  of 
Congress  for  speedy  completion  when  pass- 
ing Interstate  Act;  (3)  violates  the  law.  Law 
says  highway  tax  funds  must  go  to  Fund  and 
be  distributed  for  construction  as  they  be- 
come available.  Act  by  Johnson  was  obvious 
play  to  intimidate  Congress  Into  granting  his 
10%  tax  Increase.  He's  using  British  devalua- 
tion of  pound  as  Us  latest  "gimmick"  to  get 
this  Increase.  But,  surtax  Is  alive  again  on 
Johnson's  promise  to  cut  spending,  a  gratify- 
ing move  to  those  of  us  who  have  donanded 
he  show  good  fait^  to  the  AmericanpubUo 
by  reducing  spending  before  he  triesw  take 
another  bite  out  df  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 

Recently,  Senat  >  sub-committee  reported 
out  omnibus  housi  ag  bill  IncorixtraUng  many 


features  of  HJt.  »13i,  my  IMl  establUhing  a 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation.  BUI 
•noourages  and  aaslSts  private  participation 
tn  aolutlon  ot  natloov  bousing  problems.  Wiu 
make  home  ownerabq;>  by  thousands  feasible 
In  three  years. 

Almost  every  Congressman  received  letters 
Crom  constituents  following  Johnson's  radio- 
t.v.  appeal  to  "write  your  Congressman  and 
aak  him  to  vote  for  a  10%  tax  Increase."  AU 
my  letters  received  the  following  Monday 
morning  said,  "Phoney."  Excerpts  ran  like 
this  ...  "I  want  to  let  you  know  my  wife 
-and  I  believe  JOhason  ahould  devote  his 
energies  to  reducing  the  budget."  Another 
said  ...  "Between  rising  prlcea  and  high 
taxes,  little  people  Bke  me  are  hardly  able 
to  manage  our  finances  as  it  is,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  we  will  do  if  taxes  are  Increased. 
Nearly  everyone  I  talk  to  says  they  are  broke 
most  of  the  time  antf  can  hardly  make  ends 
meet.  .  .  ."  Ameni 

First  come,  first  afrved.  Some  360  brand- 
new  books.  Outdoors,  U .5^..  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  complete  with  Linda 
Bird's  picture,  are  available  in  this  office. 
Also,  some  500  new  \Vietnam  war  maps  and 
aome  200  Congressioiial  calendar t  for  199  tare 
now  available.  Just  ifrite  for  your  free  copies 
to:  Oongreesman  Beh  B.  Blackburn.  Fourth 
District  of  Georgia,  lOlB  Longworth  House 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C.  30616. 

We  welcome  vlsttors  to  our  office  In  Wash- 
ington. Recently,  we  talked^with  Mr.  and  Jfr*. 
W.  S.  Wilson,  Decatur;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe 
iMOper,  Mason  Mill  Road,  Atlanta;  Kenneth 
Healey,  Decatur;  Douglas  Craig,  Avondale 
Bstates  Georgia;  Bartara  B.  Banks.  Atlanta; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott.  Decatur;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Strickland.  Decatur;  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Godwin.  Decatur;  M*a.  Camille  G.  Hunt.  De- 
catur. It's  good  to  see  Fourth  District  folks 
here  in  Washington,  and  I  hope  that  every- 
one who  gets  here  Will  come  by  their  Con- 
gressional office,  say  "Hello,"  and  let  ua  ar- 
range tours  or  other  tpecial  events  for  you. 


World's  Greatest  I^ate,  De  Gaulle,  Re- 
fuses To  Pay  Dtibts  and  Attempt$  To 
Sabotage  Historii  Friends 


H 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOf  L  EVINS 

or  •B^trESBXK 

m  THE  HOUSE  Off  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  E^ieaker, 
It  Is  my  feeling  th^t  President  de  Oaulle 
of  France  Is  unque^onably  the  most  dls- 
ruptlTe  and  disreputable  political  figure 
of  our  time  outside  the  Communist  bloc. 
He  might  also  be  described  as  the  most 
Intense  Ingrate  of  all  times  In  regard  to 
the  moral  and  financial  obllgatlcm  of 
France  to  the  Unltejd  States. 

President  de  Oalulle,  however,  Is  not 
content  with  being  lungrateful — ^he  is  ag- 
gressivdy  ungrateful,  and  he  attempts  at 
every  opportunity  to  undermine  and  sab- 
otage the  policies  of  the  United  States. 
He  mipears  to  resent  the  United  States 
because  it  has  otxai  to  the  side  of  France 
hlstorlcaJly.  I 

In  his  latest  effort  to  damage  the 
United  States,  tiei  predicted  that  the 
Amerlocui  dollar  i|iay  face  devaluation 
following  the  Britlfh  pound.  And  it  ap- 
pears ttiat  In  the  gold  market.  France 
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Is  doing  everything  possible  to  weaken 
the  dollar. 

In  his  latest  press  conference,  De 
Gaulle  again  Indicated — as  the  Wash- 
ington Star  editorialized — that — 

He  (has)  become  more  vain,  mc»'e  med- 
dlessome.  more  cantankerous  and  more 
eccentric — as  if  getting  older  had  filled  him 
with  whims  of  iron  and  a  compulsion  to 
make  mischief  in  the  world. 

President  de  OauUe  does  not  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  that  the  United  States 
twice  within  30  years  fought  for  free- 
dom and  liberty  of  France — in  World 
War  I  and  World  War  XL  France  today 
ignores  her  war  debt  to  the  United  States 
of  $6.8  billion.  It  is  my  feeling  that  we 
should  demand  that  France  repay  its 
debts  in  view  of  De  Gaulle's  declared 
policy  of  antagonism  to  the  United 
States. 

President  de  Gaulle  is  writing  a  bitter 
chapter  in  French  history — ^however, 
there  is  such  friendship  and  warmth  be- 
tween the  American  and  French  people 
that  De  Gaulle's  mischief  can  be  quickly 
undone  when  he  de[>arts  the  scene. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  recent 
editorials  In  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  and  the  Washington  Daily  News  on 
De  Gaulle's  latest  press  conference  be 
reprinted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcors 
because  of  the  interest  of- my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  in  this  subject. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Nov.  30,  1987  J 

Tax  Gxmoui.  8Taix0  Aa*nr 

It  is  clear  that  President  Charles  de  Gaulle, 
at  77,  has  not  meUowed  with  the  passing 
years,  nor  has  he  grown  in  wisdom.  On  the 
contrary,  he  seems  simply  to  have  become 
more  vain,  more  meddlesome,  more  cantan- 
kerous and  more  eccentric — as  if  getting  old- 
er had  flUed  him  with  whims  of  Iron  and 
a  compulsion  to  make  mischief  in  the  world. 

How  else  account  for  the  things  he  said 
the  other  day  in  his  semi-annual  lecture  to 
the  press?  In  haughty,  pompous,  carefully 
memorized  sentences,  he  Infuriated  and 
alienated  some  of  France's  best  friends  and 
alUes.  Once  again,  but  more  emphatically 
than  evM'.  be  In  effect  accused  the  United 
States  of  being  responsible  for  most  of  the 
world's  ills,  political,  economic  and  military. 
Once  again,  too,  also  more  emphatically  than 
ever,  he  belittled  Britain  and  vetoed  its  bid 
for  admission  into  the  European  Common 
Market.  In  doing  so.  moreover,  he  deeply  of- 
fended the  Market's  other  members  who 
want  the  British  in. 

Further,  at  least  equally  remarkable,  was 
De  Gaulle's  renewal  of  his  inflammatory  call 
for  Quebec's  "liberation"  through  secession- 
ist rebellion,  and  for  a  "complete  change  in 
the  structure  of  Canada."  Prime  Minister 
Pearson  put  it  mildly  in  describing  this  as 
"Intolerable"  interference  in  Canada's  affairs. 
Similarly,  the  General  went  out  of  his  way  to 
Inject  himself  into  the  Middle  East  with  a 
one-sided,  pro-Arab  attack  condemning  Is- 
rael for  the  June  war.  At  the  same  time — 
in  a  manner  assailed  by  the  Eshkol  govern- 
ment as  a  "grave  affront  to  the  Jewish  people 
and  the  state  of  Israel" — he  discoursed  on 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  with  studied  ambig- 
uities that  exuded  according  to  a  front-page 
editorial  In  La  Ifonds,  "the  unpleasant  smell 
of  anti-Semitism." 

Neither  his  antl-IsraeU  comment  nor  his 
many  other  unsettling  remarks  can  be  dis- 
missed as  mere  smlllty.  De  Oaulla.  looking 
very  fit,  articulated  his  distortions,  half- 
truths  and  untruths  In  a  strong  voice  and 
gancraUy  ludd  language.  Most  Vteneh  news- 


papers. appaUed  by  much  of  what  he  said, 
have  taken  it  seriously,  as  have  his  targets — 
and  with  good  reason.  After  aU,  his  presi- 
dential term  extends  into  1972,  and  there  is 
little  hope,  as  Le  Monde  has  gltmiy  observed, 
that  he  will  lose  "his  taste  for  excess"  be- 
tween now  and  then. 

As  far  as  De  OauUe  himself  is  concerned, 
the  effect  of  this  excess  is  that  it  is  isolating 
him  more  and  more  from  the  leadership  of 
Western  nations.  Perhaps  this  what  he  wants. 
Perhaps  he  enjoys  maneuvering  himself  into 
a  position  of  solitary  grandeur.  In  the 
process,  however,  he  is  doing  not  good,  but 
only  harm,  for  the  France  he  professes  so 
much  to  love. 

[From  the  Washington  DaUy  News,  Nov.  28, 

19e7[ 

Dx  OattU.1  ahd  thk  UjS.  DoLua 

One  of  the  things  about  Gen.  de  Gaulle 
that  grates  on  the  nerves  is  that  many  of  the 
things  he  says  are  true. 

When  he  says,  as  he  did  yesterday,  that 
the  American  dollar  is  vulnerable  and  that 
it  may  go  the  way  of  the  British  pound 
sterling  if  the  17.8.  continues  its  economic 
and  fiscal  policies,  be  was  drawing  on  his- 
torical experience  and  applying  oonunon 
sense. 

Few  of  the  modern-day  world  currencies 
have  been  devalued  as  often  and  as  drastic- 
ally as  the  French  franc,  and  always  for  the 
same  reason — that  France  did  not  govern 
Itself  with  proper  selfrestraint. 

The  British  have  been  less  irresponsible, 
so  British  devaliiations  have  been  lees 
frequent  and  less  drastic. 

America,  in  prc^ortion  to  its  vast  resources, 
has  been  even  less  Irresponsible  than  France 
or  Britain.  But  if  we  continue  to  spend  money 
we  do  not  have,  for  things  we  are  unwUllng 
to  tax  ourselves  to  pay  for,  then  the  American 
dollar  too  wlU  lose  in  value. 

Over  the  last  35  years,  we  have  had  the  New 
Deal,  the  Square  Deal,  the  New  Frontier  and 
the  Great  Society,  all  financed  siibet&nUally 
on  borrowed  money.  In  the  same  period  we 
have  engaged  in  World  War  II,  the  Korean 
War  and  now  the  Vietnam  War,  likewise 
financed.  In  those  36  years,  o\ir  national  debt 
has  risen  from  $19  bUUon  to  more  than  $340 
biUion.  It  all  has  to  be  paid  for,  either  in 
taxes  or  m  erosion  ot  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar. 

It  used  to  be  Amerlca'a  proud  boast  that 
**the  dollar  rings  true  on  every  counter  in 
the  world."  How  true  for  how  long  depends 
on  how  we  protect  it — something  that  for  the 
last  generation  we  have  not  been  doing. 

As  for  de  Oaulle  on  other  subjects — 

Elsewhere  In  bis  semi-annual  press  confer- 
ence Gen.  de  Gaulle  was  much  less  mindful 
of  history  and  oonunon  sense. 

Be  again  encouraged  independenas  for 
Canada's  French -speaking  Quebec  province,  a 
blatant  Interference  in  the  Internal  affaire 
of  a  friendly  country.  He  ordered  Britain  to 
overhaul  Its  entire  economy  before  attempt- 
ing entry  into  the  European  Common  Market, 
an  affiliation  which  would  be  profitable  to 
both  Britain  and  the  Conunon  Market.  He 
claimed  the  Arab-Israeli  War  in  June  would 
not  have  occurred  if  the  United  States  had 
not  "intervened"  In  Vietnam,  a  wholly 
fictitious  presumption. 

And,  altho  the  evidence  runs  to  the  con- 
trary. Gen.  de  Gaulle  denied  France  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  run  on  the  British 
pound,  which  helped  bring  about  the  devalu- 
ation, or  that  he  was  trying  to  undeimlne  the 
dollar,  which  would  be  dangerous  to  Itamoe 
as  weU  as  the  UjS. 

In  trying  to  make  gold  (which  Ftanoe 
has  been  boarding)  the  sols  bests  for  Ft«e 
World  trade.  Gen.  de  QanUe  also  would  dis- 
rupt the  present  beaia  of  trade  whleh  Iiy 
long-standing  agrssment  stand*  Jointly  on 
gold,  the  doUar  and  the  pound. 

One  thing  he  grandly  Ignoced.  however. 


was  an  old  item  on  the  international  books: 
France's  debt  to  the  United  States  dating 
back  to  World  War  I  when  the  U.S.  came  to 
his  country's  rescue.  That  debt,  with  inter- 
est, now  is  more  than  $6.8  billion — and  altho 
the  U.S.  has  not  insisted  on  repayment,  the 
debt  hasnt  been  waived,  either. 


Volunteers  to  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAuronna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  new  programs  to  be 
started  in  the  past  year  is  Volunteers  to 
America,  a  type  of  peace  corps  in  reverse 
which  brings  young  volunteers  from 
other  nations  to  work  In  the  schools  and 
community  programs  of  the  Uhlted 
States. 

Sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
State's  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  Volunteers  to  America  Is 
providing  our  schools  with  the  marvelous 
opportunity  to  internationalize  their  cur- 
riculimu,  to  make  our  students  more 
aware  of  the  world  In  which  they  Ure  by 
having  teachers  and  resource  people  from 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

The  University  of  Southern  California 
had  the  good  fortune  to  train  a  group  of 
these  volunteers  for  service  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  following  article  from  the  fall 
1967  issue  of  the  USC  Alumni  Rerlew, 
describing  the  volunteers  and  their  train- 
ing program: 

VoLTTirrxxBS  to  Aiimtca  :  NxicBBoaBoan 

DlPLOKAS 

He's  a  wild  man — a  barbarian  who  Jogs 
down  Jungle  trails  looking  for  a  stray  white 
hunter  to  spear  or  a  Tanan  to  solv^  all  Ills 
problems. 

This  Is  the  typical  African  that  American 
chUdren  &nd  In  tbelr  popular  Infonnafelon 
sources — ^ttievlslon,  movies,  comic  books. 

To  these  same  youngsters  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can is  doe-eyed  and  sleepy  and  the  East  In- 
dian charms  cobras  for  a  living. 

Such  negative  stereotypes  are  dlllealt  to 
erase,  largely  because  Americans  have  few 
chances  to  meet  people  from  non-Svirapean 
countries. 

For  the  past  several  years,  national  leaden 
have  been  searching  for  a  way  to  Implement 
a  face-to-face  cultural  exchange.  Ill*  result: 
Volunteers  to  America. 

Called  by  some  the  reveiee  Peace  Corps, 
this  pilot  project  imports  young  teachers  and 
social  workers  from  the  world's  devtfoplng 
nations  to  serve  in  United  States  sduxds  and 
community  agencies.  Their  assignment  Is  to 
broaden  the  cultural  spectrum  and  to  inject 
a  littie  personality  into  static  concepts  of 
"foreigners." 

For  four  weeks  this  sununer  USC  was  the 
local  base  of  operations  for  this  unique  In- 
ternational service  corps. 

Dr.  John  Carpenter,  leader  of  the  Utilver. 
slty's  part  In  the  project,  foresees  the  volun- 
teers "bringing  an  awareness  of  other  coun- 
tries to  the  heart,  the  very  fabric,  of  America 
...  an  awareness  soon  followed  by  a  real 
smpa*hy  between  peoples . .  a  real  knowledge 
ot  human  geogiairtiy.'* 

He  beeves  tHey  wlU  take  home  with  them 
*^  penonal  on-the-job  tmprseslon  of  Amerl- 
eana~  that  may  someday  rapiaee  tlie  aensa- 
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ttanallaed  Image  projected  by  tourUtt  mnd 
moTlea. 

BMkad  bjr  the  United  States  Oflkse  of  Bdii- 
eatlon.  the  Depertment  of  Stete  and  their 
hnmeiMid  govwnmenta,  17  of  theee  ploneen 
came  to  UBO  to  learn  American  methoda  of 
■cbod  teertiing  and  aodal  irark. 

Training  Msalan  pUumen  aectloned  the 
work  load  Into  three  general  areas;  technical 
Instruetton,  community  work  and  croos-cul- 
tural  understanding,  and  American  studies.- 

The  VTAs  attoxded  daases,  seminars  and 
small-group  discussions  on  such  topics  as 
"Social  daes  and  Social  Ifobillty:  ObjecttTca 
and  Themes  m  va.  Schools"  and  "Teacher 
Status  In  American  Society." 

Tbeiy  were  tutored  and  drilled  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  until  they  apoke  it  fluently. 

They  ohesried  aehool  children  in  mlddle- 
dasa  Tempi*  Cl^,  rural  Alta  I<oma  and  mid- 
city  Loa  Angeles  elasarorana. 

Tbey  U?ed  with  boat  famlllea  in  the  three 
eommunltlea  to  became  acquainted  with 
American  yotrngstera  outside  the  school  set- 
ting. 

Tbey  occasionally  stopped  for  l»eath. 

During  a  typieaUy  hectic  week  in  down- 
town I<oa  Angelea,  the  T^unteers  oommuted 
between  Ifanual  Arte  High  and  ICenlo  Ele- 
mentaz7  Sohocd,  Tliltad  the  WMta  Summer 
VestlTal  and  an  Operation  Bootstrap  center, 
talked  ahop  with  members  ot  the  National 
Teacher  Oorpa.  and  managed  to  squeeae  in 
aeminara  on  "Education  of  the  Disadvan- 
taged." They  oonferred  with  the  Loe  Angeles 
Olty  Board  of  Education  and  went  to  the 
lluaic  Center.  Disneyland  and  Knotts  Berry 
Vaim. 

"The  volunteers  had  to  know  all  about  the 
eommunity,"  said  Barttara  Wilder,  assistant 
dlreotM^  of  the  USC  training  phase.  They 
needed  to  encountw  aU  facets  of  life  in 
American  dtiee — not  ]ust  the  school  environ- 
ment. Rtm  the  boat  family  vantage  point, 
for  Instance,  they  could  see  precisely  how  the 
ehlldren  used  their  leisure  time. 

"If  they  saw  the  kids  glued  to  the  televl- 
aion  for  hours,  the  volunteers  learned  aome- 
tbing."  she  acad. 

With  the  Intense  orientation  pcu't  <tf  the 
Volunteer  jvoject  complete.  USC's  delegation 
la  at  moA  all  over  the  Weat— assisting  in 
^MuUah  Pi  asses,  teaching  African  art  and 
eultiire,  serving  with  the  Head  Start  jtro- 
gram,  setting  up  educational  TV  projects. . . . 

The  original  impetus  for  this  program 
eame  from  President  Johnson.  "Our  nation 
baa  no  better  ambagaadors  than  the  young 
volunteers  who  serve  In  46  countries  in  the 
Peace  Oorpa,"  he  said  to  Congress.  "I  pro- 
pose that  we  welcome  similar  ambassadors  to 
our  shore.  We  need  thdr  special  skills  and 
understanding.  Just  as  they  need  ours."  Tbe 
legislators  agreed. 

The  oorpa  and  the  Volunteers  to  America 
•re  alike  in  many  ways,  but  do  not  mirror 
each  other.  Teaching  and  oommimity  devel- 
opment work  are  the  most  important  Jobs  in 
both  organlaatlons,  according  to  Miss  Wilder.^ 

"But  the  Peace  Corps  exists  to  help  devel- 
oping regions  desperately  in  need  of  skills 
they  dont  have.  Thit  Volunteers  to  America 
■re  coming  to  help  us,  but  not  neoesearily  to 
alleviate  poverty  problems,"  she  said. 

Tbey  are  here  to  develop  mutual  under- 
standing and  sensitivity  at  close  range  that 
cannot  be  done  in  an  abstract,  textbook 
fashion. 

Idas  snider  explained  that  American 
teachers  can  tell  about  other  cultures  second- 
hand with  facts,  data,  and  statlstloa,  but  an 
tntematlonal  vdtmteer  has  he  capacity  to 
make  hla  native  country  come  alive  for  young 
liatenera. 

"Their  knowledge  la  so  much  deeper.  They 
ean  teach  the  Uttle  things,  alng  the  Uttlo 
aongs  and  teU  the  llttte  Jokes"  that  give 
ahape,  dlmenalon  and  mttaning  to  non- 
American  Ufa  a^ea. 

The  Volunteers'  home  goremmenta  pay 
global  toavel  coats,  while  the  State  Depart- 


ment flnancea  tbe>  training  programs  and 
domestic  travel  expenses.  Ijoeal  agendea  and 
schools  using  VTAa  provide  a  cost-of-living 
allowance.. 

Most  of  the  volunteers  are  between  the 
ages  of  31  and  35,  and  unmarried.  They 
come  with  a  one-year  commitment  and  the 
(4>tlon  to  remain  on  the  Job  for  a  second 
year.  Following  thefc-  tour  of  duty  here,  they 
wlU  be  expected  to  work  for  tbeir  coiuitrles 
for  at  least  two  ye&n. 

The  first  volunteer  contingent  was  di- 
vided between  the  Experiment  in  Inter- 
national Uvlng  prdject  in  Putney,  Vt.,  the 
Ifaasaobusetta  O^mmonwealth  Servioe 
Corps,  and,the  Unlitersity.  Here,  the  program 
waa  handled  by  thel  Center  for  International 
Education,  a  branch  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Of  the  17  international  helpers  trained  at 
use,  16  were  LatinnAmerlGans  and  two  came 
from  Africa.  Tbla  ratio  waa  estaMlabed  to 
meet  "the  need  f^t  for  understanding  at 
the  nations  we  iMrder,"  ICss  Wilder  ex- 
plained. Hie  emAasls  on  the  Spanish 
language  in  achooia  of  the  aouthweatem 
TTnited  States  was  another  reaaon. 

Three  of  the  Unlterslty's  VTAs  have  been 
stationed  In  the  Los  Angelee  area. 

Margarita  Isabel  Olraldo  tau^t  «ngii^ti 
and  did  social  work  in  Argentina  before 
coming  to  AmMlca.  One  aftwnoon  while  h« 
comrades  were  learning  the  intricadee  of  the 
TV  camera  and  ita  use  in  educational  tele- 
vlslMi,  she  envuner^ted  her  reaaons  for  Join- 
ing— her  love  for  te4diing. 

Foremost  was  a  desire  to  bring  her  work 
and  culture  to  tile  United  States,  lllas 
Olraldo  Is  stationed  in  NewhaU  where  she 
'bravela  between  three  schools  teachlnir 
Spanish  and  sodal  ^dlee. 

Samuel  Kwaahl  ^be  came  from  Africa, 
where  he  taught  Enkuah  and  African  history 
at  Ghana's  Presby  draining  CoUege.  Of  the 
orlenteUon  program,  he  said  it  "earooeed  the 
volunteers  to  the  educational  systems  typi- 
cal of  various  areas  and  let  us  see  the  exist- 
ing conditions  first-hand— the  social  prob- 
lems, the  Juvenile  delinquency,  etc  It  was 
very  worthwhUe.-     i 

Today,  Dogbe  Is  with  the  Temple  City  high 
schools  as  a  technical  consultant  in  the 
social  sdencee. 

Nine  days  after  the  training  program 
ended,  Govlnd  Manandhar  arrived  InLos 
Angeles  from  Nej^l.  This  Volunteer  to 
America  is  a  profeB*>r  of  history  and  a  weU- 
knovra  noveUst  m  kjdU.  His  high  status  as 
an  educator  made  iny  further  traininic  im- 
necessary,  so  Manw^dhwr  reportedlmmedi- 
ately  to  his  assignment  in  Alta  Loma. 
mi^l'i^,.*  '^^^'^  apedallst,  he  develops 
materials  for  the  ^ools  on  East  Indian 
culture. 

The  variety  in  people  and  social  structure 
in  the  Loe  Angeles  area  waa  a  primary  factor 
In  the  Office  of  Education's  selection  of  the 
University  as  the  aole  educational  institu- 
tion for  training  volunteers,  Dr.  Carpenter 
said.  The  strangers  encoxmtered  community 
typee  ranging  from  rural  to  ruban,  from  dis- 
advantaged racial  and  ethnic  groupings  to 
moneyed,  exclusive  neighborhoods. 

USCs  long  tradlUon  of  acUvity  in  inter- 
national programs  'was  also  an  lmp<»tant 
selling  point.  Dr.  parpenter  beUeves.  The 
.Center  for  International  Education  imtlatee 
and  administers  s|udy.  research,  training 
and  service  progratns — all  wi«i  a  foreign 
flavor.  Ita  "one  with  the  world"  pbUoeophy 
has  apparently  been  adopted  by  many  grad- 
uates of  the  School  of  Education,  induding 
those  who  are  now  school  superintendents. 
Many  of  these  educatlcm  oflldals  enthvtsias- 
tically  re^mnded  to  the  University's  request 
for  cooperation  witl^  the  VTA  firogram. 

Dr.  Carpenter  cooUders  the  quality  of  ad- 
ministrative and  teaching  personnel  avail- 
able for  the  project  the  deciding  point  to 
favor  of  the  University. 

Miss  WUder,  for  «ample,  spent  two  years 
as  a  Peace  Corps  [volunteer  tfi  a  teacher 
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training  coUege  in 
She  came  to  USC 
ter's  degree  in  tot 
tration.   Her   spare 
teacher  consultant  in  | 
classroom  units  on 
of  the  world. 

Los  Angelea  natlvej  Ed  Agulrre,  also  an 
assistant  director,  helped  the  Peace  Corps  set 
up  training  camps  to  Puerto  Rico.  As  a  Tem- 
ple City  teacher  he  devoted  much  time  to 
establishing  neighborhood  exchange  pro- 
grams between  Mexlyn -American  children 
and  those  of  the  aaminant  middle-class 
culture.  I 

Dr.  Carpenter  direct!  the  Unlvwsity's  Cen- 
ter for  International  Education  and  works 
as  an  assistant  professor  of  comparative  and 
totemational  educatlc^.  He  is  a  coordinator 
of  the  Malawi  Project  {and  the  International 
Teacher  Development;  Project.  Other  poets 
Include  the  prealdencjj  of  the  French-Ameri- 
can Educators  Association  and  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Air  France  Overseas  Educa- 
tors and  Admlnlatraton  Association. 

Will  this  program  progress  past  the  pilot 
stage?  Dr.  Carpenter  beUeves  the  Volunteers 
to  America  concept  has  a  potential  for 
growth  as  great  as  the  Peace  Corps.  Statls- 
tlca  tend  to  back  up  bla  prediction. 

In  Argentina  alone.  400  teachers  and  so- 
dal workers  requested  Jobs  with  the  VTAs. 
126  applied  to  Ohana;  five  were  selected. 

Dr.  Carpenter  speculatee  that  if  the  em- 
bryonic undertaktog  succeeds,  its  full-grown 
version  could  draw  <xi  the  talents  of  the 
100,000  foreign  students  to  America. 

The  supply  Is  thert— so  is  the  demand. 
If  ore  schools  and  com^nunity  agencies  asked 
for  volunteers  this  summer  than  the  trato- 
Ing  center  could  deliver.  Already,  the  Loe 
Angeles  City  Schools  have  requeeted  ten 
volunteers  for  next  June. 

If  educated  guesses  prove  true,  Americans 
can  look  forward  to  an  exciting,  stretching 
experience  to  totemational  awareness.  From 
a  "sleepy"  South  American  may  come  the 
news  that  Argenttoa  h^  a  literacy  rate  com- 
parable to  the  United  States,  or  from  an 
African  "wild  man"  the  observation — Nai- 
robi looks  like  Seattle. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBI^CATTONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Oovemment  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Dofcuments,  Oovemment 
Prtottog  Office,  Waahlpgton,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
coet  thereof  aa  determtoed  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  fiO  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  2S  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authoriaed  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printtog  shall  not  toter- 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Oovemment.  Tbe  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorise 
the  resale  of  Oovemment  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Oov- 
emment officer  his  agent  for  tbe  sale  of  Oov- 
emment publications  under  siich  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  tbe  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  bead  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Oovemment  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  qoNoaxasioMAi.  Rbcobd, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  ffoyes  to  charge,  is  lo- 
cated to  room  H-112,  ^ouse  wing,  where  or- 
ders wlU  be  received  fOr  subscriptions  to  the 
Rbcokd  at  $1JS0  per  ;  month  or  for  aingle 
copies  at  1  oent  for  eight  pagea  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  wders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rccoxo  should  be  Procesaed  through  this 


The  City  OB  &e  OAer  Shore 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or    ' 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  oauroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Monday,  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Rep- 
resentatlTe  for  the  unique  and  wonderful 
Oakland-Beiteley  area  of  California,  I 
am  understandably  appreciative  of  its 
singular  advEuitages.  It  always  Is  gratify- 
ing to  me  to  find  the  area's  praises  sung 
by  others  who  also  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate them. 

Such  is  the  case  in  the  December  1967 
Issue  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  magazine, 
Ford  Times,  which  contains  an  article 
aptly  describing  many  of  the  East  Bay's 
attractions.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
article  with  my  colleagues  and  to  extend 
to  them  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  visit 
the  area  and  to  see  for  themselves  the 
sights  described.  The  article  follows: 

Trx  Citt  ok  the  Othes  Sroek 
(By  John  Wesley  Noble) 

Travelers  enchanted  with  the  storied  hills 
of  San  FrsmcUco  miss  a  further  high  treat 
if  they  don't  make  time  to  explore  the  other 
hUls  which  ring  the  great  bay  behtod  the 
Q<dden  Oate.  Along  the  skyline  to  tbe  east, 
for  example,  40  minutes  by  car  over  the 
towering  Bay  Bridge,  is  sightseeing  as  pleas- 
ing as  any  to  California.  This  contra  coata,  or 
"other  shore,"  as  the  Spanish  dons  knew  It, 
is  one  I  enjoy  showing  to  visitors  while  potot- 
tog  out  a  curious  tale  of  two  cities. 

Originally  the  contra  costa  was  a  sunny 
expanse  of  meadowland  and  serpentine  creeks 
under  cool  redwoods,  the  vast  Rancho  San 
Antonio  land  grant  of  Don  Luis  Peralta, 
where  a  handful  of  settlers  found  a  good  life 
to  home  gardens  and  the  native  fish  and 
game.  Its  first  "tourists"  were  argonauts 
storming  to  over  Infant  San  Francisco's  docks 
and  stampedtog  Inland,  too  gold-hungry  to 
waste  time  on  scenery.  Subsequent  tourists, 
after  Oakland  was  founded  to  1850  and  be- 
cante  the  mainland  terminus  for  all  trans- 
continental travel  toto  San  Francisco,  con- 
ttoued  to  dash  on  through  from  the  trains 
to  the  ferries.  All  but  unnoticed,  Oakland 
grew  from  Its  fiat  tidal  plain  to  tbe  hills,  and 
reached  Its  present  status  as  California's 
fourth-largest  city.  Known  as  "San  Fran- 
cisco's bedroom,"  It  enjoyed  its  spectacular 
view  of  Its  lively  neighbor  and  developed  a 
lore  and  style  of  its  own. 

Jnck  London  was  one  who  stopped  early 
to  adventure  along  Oakland  Creek,  where  he 
met  Johnny  Helnbold,  a  far-sighted  saloon- 
keeper who  encouraged  him  to  write. 
Johnny's  picturesque  old  First  and  Last 
Chr.Rce  Saloon,  a  fitting  shrine  of  a  tempes- 
tuous youth  who  became  one  of  the  world's 
favorite  storytellers,  stUl  stands  at  the  foot 
of  Broadway.  Raklshly  atUt  on  a  moimd  of 
oyster  shells.  Its  floors  sagging,  filled  with 
authentic  Londoniana,  it  still  dispenses  hoe- 
pltallty  as  it  did  in  the  days  when  the  young 
writer  bent  over  the  corner  table  to  put 
his  early  stories  on  paper  and  glance  up  oc- 
casionally to  the  hUls.  Aroimd  it  has  grown 
up  a  charming  plaza.  Jack  London  Square. 


Appendix 


where  the  wayfarer  la  encouraged  to  sit  and 
dtoe  and  watch  the  business  of  waterfront 
trafllc.  Where  London  moored  liis  beloved 
Snark,  water  skiers  now  dodge  yachts  and 
power  cruisers  and  ships  from  far  ports. 

THX     OAKS     or     OAKUUn) 

London's  boyhood  cruises  took  him  on  up 
the  tidal  canal  into  what  is  now  Lake  Mer- 
rttt,  a  beautiful  psirk-drcled  blue  lagoon  mir- 
roring the  downtown  OaUand  skyltoe.  TTm 
lake,  first  wUdlife  refuge  to  the  United 
States,  is  a  wtotertng  ground  for  tbotisands 
of  waterfowl  migrating  between  Canada  and 
Mexico.  VlsltofB  to  the  park  look  out  through 
blossoming  cherry  trees  at  flocks  of  mal- 
lards, geese  and  stately  swans  to  the  bird 
sanctuary  or  pause  tmder  stands  of  the 
graceful  green  oaks  for  which  the  city  was 
named  to  breathe  a  fragrance  of  lush  flower 
beds.  Oldsters  bowl  on  tbe  green  and  chil- 
dren come  to  feed  the  wild  ducks  (x  see 
Fairyland,  an  Imaginative  assemblage  of 
nursery-rhyme  characters  from  Bo  Peep,  with 
live  sheep,  to  the  harassed  Old  Woman  in 
the  Shoe. 

One  of  the  hiking  trails  to  the  hills  above 
leads  to  a  quatot  white  "Abbey"  where  Joa- 
quto  MUler,  the  white-bearded  Poet  of  the 
Sierra  ("SaU  on,  and  on  .  .  .")  rusticated  in 
his  later  days.  His  plxle  daughter  Juanlta 
welcomes  visitors  to  the  home  as  he  left  It. 
and  under  her  direction  each  year,  prom- 
toent  Oaklanders  don  Oold  Rush  costumes 
to  reenact  the  melodramas  old  Joaquin  rel- 
ished. In  adjacent  Woodminster  Amphi- 
theater on  slunmer  evenings,  mtislc  lovers 
watch  profesaional  light  opera  high  above 
the  city  lights.  Just  below,  the  croestown 
Warren  Freeway  to  Chabot  Observatory  and 
the  Oakland  Zoo  crosses  "Holy  Hill,"  an  ec- 
umenical assembly  of  strikingly  modem 
churches,  among  them  a  spectacular  new 
Mormon  Temple  whose  golden  spires  are 
visible  to  most  corners  of  the  bay. 

All  along  this  hUl  terrace  Is  represented  a 
mode  of  California  llvtog  which  travelers  to- 
variably  find  fascinating.  Homes  both  large 
and  small  are  fitted  Into  the  slopes  to  achieve 
breath-taktog  panoramas  from  every  win- 
dow and  cantllevered  deck.  Here  one  watches 
Jet  planes  soar  off  the  new  bayslde  Oak- 
land International  Airport,  scattering  great 
swarms  of  Jackrabblts  from  the  historic  ad- 
joining field  where  pioneer  aviators  first 
tackled  the  Pacific  In  the  Etole  Races,  where 
a  Russian  plane  dropped  in  30  years  ago 
after  crossing  the  globe  by  way  of  the  North 
Pole,  and  where  Amelia  Barhart  started  her 
ftoal,  fateful  flight  toto  the  unknown. 

OrtglnaUy  some  Oakland  streets  were 
humble  logging  trails  for  skidding  out  red- 
wood timbers  to  rebuild  flamboyant  San 
Francisco  after  her  quakes  and  fires.  Today 
the  pointed  spires  of  new  young  redwoods 
tower  above  stands  of  golden  green  eucalyp- 
tus totroduced  from  Australia  to  the  days  of 
Borax  (20-MuIe  Team)  Smith,  who  brought 
a  fortune  out  of  Death  Valley  to  pioneer 
Oakland  real  estate  and  transportation. 
(Oakland,  too.  once  had  cable  cars.)  A  tem- 
perature climate  and  a  love  of  growing  things 
led  to  the  tradition  of  tovittog  playgrounds, 
sp>arkllng  lakes,  charming  parks,  hillside 
lawns  and  home  gardens,  all  reflected  in  an- 
other Bight  I  show  my  guests:  the  California 
Spring  Oarden  Show.  This  floral  spectacle 
created  anew  each  year  by  professional  and 
amateiir  gardeners  working  together,  draws 
visitors  from  aU  the  world  to  the  new  Oak- 
land-Alameda Coimty  Coliseum  complex. 


THK   LONG,   LONO   VOTW 

Easily  the  most  memorable  sight,  how- 
ever, may  be  bad  any  day  from,  the  Eastbay 
Regional  Parks  spread  all  the  way  across  the 
akyltoe  hills  where  Don  Lvils' .  cattle  once 
grazed  with  the  deer.  Oolden  Oate  Park 
could  be  set  In  a  comer  of  this  12,000-acre 
preserve;  to  one  section  alone  Is  featured  the 
multitudtooiu  natural  flora  of  California.  A 
million  visitors  each  year  visit  the  Regional 
Parks  to  picnic,  swim  to  several  lakes,  play 
golf  and  tennis,  hike  and  ride  horseback  over 
miles  of  nature  trails,  dtoe  at  the  hill-crest 
park  restaurant  or  simply  to  gaze  upon  that 
long,  long  view. 

From  this  lofty  vantage  potot  the  entire 
harbor  with  Its  cities,  bridges,  and  sbipptog 
Is  reduced  to  a  scale-model  miniature.  (All 
of  San  Francisco  at  a  glance!)  On  dear  days 
one  looks  straight  through  the  Oolden  Oate 
and  30  miles  out  In  the  blue  Paclflc  to  the 
rocky  brown  spires  of  the  Farallon  Islands. 

Directly  below,  Oakland's  avenues  radiate 
like  st>oke8  from  the  blue  pond  of  L^ke  Mer- 
ritt.  Down  there  a  humble  schoolteacher,  Ed- 
wto  Markham,  won  worldwide  acdaim  for 
his  poem,  The  Man  With  the  Hoe.  Down  on 
Broadway,  tbe  wide  path  from  Jack  London 
Square  to  the  tunnel  throtigh  these  hills, 
newsboy  Tony  Martin  crooned  bis  first  songs. 
On  San  Pablo  Avenue,  the  low,  thatched- 
roof  bulldtog  is  where  a  young  auto  parts 
salesman,  Vic  Bergeron,  started  his  world- 
famous  Trader  Vic  restaurants. 

At  the  western  end  of  theee  rampart  hills, 
shtoy  new  mushroom  domes  mark  tbe  newest 
laboratories  of  the  University  of  California, 
on  whose  Berkeley  campus  B{»^ad  below  like 
a  lanc^scaped  carpet,  the  atom  first  was  split. 
As  the  world  plimges  on  to  new  discoveries, 
the  huge  university  climbs  higher  and  higher 
Into  these  bills  of  Oakland,  seeking.  It  would 
seem,  the  long  view,  too. 


Award  to  New  York  Air  Force  Narse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NXW   TCAK 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  S.  1967 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  President  Johnson  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  to  Col.  Ethel  A.  Hoefly 
for  her  service  as  chief  nurse  of  the  5th 
Air  Force  and  as  chairman  of  the  dei>art- 
ment  of  nursing  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
hospital  in  Tachikawa,  Japan. 

Colonel  Hoefly  was  cited  especially  for 
her  work  in  improving  the  high  quality 
of  nursing  care  to  patients  being  airlifted 
fiom  Southeast  Asia.  The  colonel  is  a 
native  of  South  Ozone  Park,  Queens,  N.T. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  citation  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  Ije  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Citation  To  Accoupant  the  Award  or  the 
Legion  of  Mzaur  to  Ethel  A.  Hoetlt 
Colonel  Ethel  A.  Hoefly  distinguished  her- 
self by  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  to 
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the  perfonnance  of  outatandlng  service  to 
the  United  States  while  eerylng  aa  Chief 
Nurse  of  the  6th  Air  Force,  Pacific  Air  fKxx^ea. 
and  as  Chairman,  Department  of  Nuraing, 
USAF  Hospital  Tachikawa,  Japan,  from  33 
June  1966  through  20  June  1967. 

Diiring  this  period  the  exemplary  ability, 
diligence,  and  devotion  to  duty  of  Colonel 
Hoefly  were  Instrumental  In  Improving  the 
high  quality  of  nursing  care  to  the  Increas- 
ing nuznbera  of  patients  being  airlifted  from 
South  East  Asia. 

Hie  auperica'  Initiative,  outstanding  lead- 
ership, and  personal  endeavor  displayed  by 
Colonel  Boefly  reflect  great  credit  upon  her- 
a«U  and  the  United  States  Air  Force. 


Report  From  RepreteatatiTe  ClarcDce  D. 
Lone 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MAMTLAtn 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mojiday.  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  order  to  keep  my  constituents  In- 
formed, I  send  them  periodic  reports  on 
the  work  of  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  I  should  like  to  place  in  the 
RiooKO  the  most  recent  of  these  reports: 

RxpoBT  FkOM  RKPUSBNTAnvx  LoNo  or 
MaaTUkMB,  DacxKBBt  1967 


■UBCXASZ   FaOM    BTIXrAX 

Federal  incotoe  taxes  will  not  be  Increased 
In  1967.  The  case  for  higher  taxes  Is  clouded 
by  failure  to  come  up  with  a  sound  program 
of  spending  cuts. 

TKOSMAL  rAT   KAnSB 

Increases  for  postal,  military  and  dvll 
service  employees.  Just  voted  by  Congress, 
wUl  be  met  in  part  by  increasing  postal  rates; 
pnmlng  dead  wood;  keeping — and  attract- 
ing—more productive  workers.  RetroactlTe 
to  October  1.  these  raises  wlU  come  in  time 
for  Christmas. 


Rating  (stop  1) 


Prtsent  pay 


Increasad  pay 


«-| K269 

^5 5,531 

^i -  6.451 

6S-9 7  C9S 

6S-12 10,927 


H4€6 

5.S6S 

6,734 

8,064 

11.461 


SIfAIL   lUILT 

Mail  deUvered  too  late.  ottvD.  delayed  a 
day  or  more?  What  can  be  done  to  Improve 
SM^cer  To  find  out,  your  Congressman  wUl 
meet  wltb  postal  offlclals  and  patrons  at  10 
AJf.,  Monday,  December  11,  Room  SOI, 
County  Office  Building,  TOwsonI  You  are 
Invited! 

oooDna  ro>  mamwowcd 

Next  Spring,  a  $4  million  buUdlng  pro- 
gram. Just  funded  by  Congress,  wlU  break 
groimd  at  Aberdeen  and  Edgewood. 

X.XT   TRXK   KAT   JETSt 

Latin  American  nations  have  heai  squan- 
dering more  on  unnecessary  military  pro- 
grams that  the  economic  aid  we  have  pro- 
vided them.  My  foreign  aid  amendments. 
passed  by  the  House,  would  stop  use  of  your 
money  to  buy  jets.  mlaaUes  and  submarines 
for  Latin  American  and  African  dictaton. 

ICOU  BXCUaiTT 

Social  Security  benefits  would  rise  la^  to 
15  percent  under  lagUlaUon  near  final  pas- 
**Se-  Also  In  prospect:  »»»«ntmiiTir»  payments 
Of  $00  to  970  a  month,  plus  an  Increase  In 


the  amount  you  can 
benefits. 

BSAO  Airr  GOOD 


U.S.A."  aa  your  guidi 
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earn  without  losing 


BOOKS  I.ATB.TT 

Hunt.    11^    skl.    c^mpT    Uee    *Xhitdoon 

Buy  a  place  in 


Harford  County?  "Case  Study"  analyzes  land 
use.  population,  and  the  economy  .  .  .  instaU 
a  bathroom?  Shop  fof  freezer  foods?  Fight 
pests?  Order  any  of  IJO  household  buUetlns 
from  our  checklist  .  .  ,  free! 

NKXT   VISITS  AT  DCNhAUC   AND  ABEBDKXN 

lb.  Andrews,  ill  w^h  cancer,  found  bis 
Federal  employer  had  misplaced  medical  and 
retirement  records.  Papers  were  straightened 
out  the  same  day.  and  he  got  a  check  for 
$970.19.  Saturdays,  at  10  AJ^  see  me  at 
these  post  offices : 

Dundalk,  December  9;  Aberdeen,  Decem- 
ber 16.  I 

SEASONS    I^IEETINCS 

From  Susie  and  Clarence  Long,  Betty,  and 


1st  Lt.   Clarence 
Vietnam.) 


D.   long,   m    (back  from 


The  Qaett  lor  Concept 

EXTENSION  qp  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAaJ  L.  HUNGATE 

or  m^oTTRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  December  4. 1967 

Vr.  HUNGATE.  M^.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  besieged  with  problems  and 
we  are  often  bereft  of  solutions  In  the 
area  of  foreign  affairs,  I  think  the  arti- 
cle by  George  F.  Kettnan,  noted  student 
of  foreign  policy,  in  Harvard  today,  au- 
tumn 1967  edition,  on  "The  Quest  for 
Concept,"  might  prote  a  useful  stimulus 
to  our  thinking.         ■ 

The  article  follows! 

I»   Akxbican   Foreign"  Pouct:    Tbx   Qtrni 
roR  CofrcxFT 

(By  George  t.  Kennan) 

When  one  glances  haek  at  the  past,  one 
occasionally  sees  clear  and  coherent  elements 
of  concept  In  the  thinking  of  the  Federalist 
statesmen,  and  fairly  ilear  elements  In  the 
thinking  of  some  of  Uielr  successors  down 
through  tlie  middle  of  the  19th  century.  The 
rounding  out  of  the  t«Tltory  of  the  United 
States  on  the  North  American  continent  Just 
or  unjust,  moral  or  iaimoral — was  at  least 
a  clear  and  rational  concept.  And  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  In  Itself  more  of  a  principle 
than  a  piirpose,  answered  to  the  same  de- 
scription. These  concepts  had  their  fovmda- 
tlon  in  evident  and  concrete  Interests  of  our 
society.  They  bore  a  rational  relaUonshlp 
both  to  the  needs  of  our  society's  Internal 
life  and  to  the  circumstances  of  Its  external 
environment.  They  were  directed  to  obvious 
considerations  of  national  security. 

Obscurity — obscuranttsm.  If  you  will — be- 
gan to  creep  In.  It  seems  to  me.  towards  the 
end  of  the  century,  as  the  task  of  rounding 
out  our  territory  on  this  continent  was  com- 
pleted, as  the  frontier  disappeared,  as  those 
dangers  of  new  European  activity  In  the  New 
World  that  had  attended  the  Napoleonic  wars 
and  their  aftermath  receded  Into  the  past. 

With  that  great  transition,  there  crept  Into 
the  Ideas  of  Americans  about  foreign  policy 
something  that  had  n<K  been  there  In  the 
earlier  days.  It  was  a  histrionic  note — a  note 
of  self-consciousness,  or  pretension.  There 
was  a  desire  not  Just  to  be  something  but  to 
^pear  as  something:  to  appear  as  something 
greater  perhaps  tban  one  actually  was.  There 
was  a  desire  to  play  s  role  for  tbe  sake  of 
playing  a  role,  and  to  ^  seen  by  othera  as 
playing  It:  a  desire  to  odmpel  others  to  asso- 


ciate themselves  with  Ithe  ritual  of  self- 
esteem  and  self-glorification  that  was  be- 
coming a  regular  feature  of  the  rhetoric  of 
American  public  life. 

This  manifested  Itself  in  the  Imperialism 
of  the  turn  of  the  century,  in  the  wave  of 
expansionist  fervor  that  carried  us  into  poe- 
seesion  of  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Canal  Z«ne — all  places  not 
contiguous  to  our  national  territory.  It  mani- 
fested itself  also,  strangely  enough.  In  the 
growth  among  many  Americans  of  a  peculiar 
emotional  and  sentimental  preoccupation 
with  China  and  the  Asian  mainland, — a  pre- 
occupation quite  divorced  from  considera- 
tions of  real  national  Interest. 

And  it  manifested  itself  as  well  In  a  curious 
enthusiasm  for  the  estaoilshment  of  legalis- 
tic criteria  for  the  solution  of  International 
problems.  The  essence  of  this  enthusiasm 
was  an  attempt  to  transplant  to  the  plane  of 
International  life  the  principles  of  legality 
on  the  basis  of  which  (as  the  people  of  that 
time  fondly  thought)  violence  had  been  suc- 
cessfully banished  from  our  own  national 
life.  If,  It  was  thought,  l^al  norms  and  pro- 
cedures could  be  agreed  ^pon  In  advance  to 
govern  the  adjudication  and  settlement  of 
International  disputes,  tken  there  would  be 
something  to  which  you  could  take  appeal. 
The  sordid  substance  of  International  con- 
flict— the  specific  Issues  and  bones  of  conten- 
tion— would  have  to  yield  to  principle  and 
procedure.  ' 

THB   NXXOLBSS   TRKATTXS 

To  What  extent  this  oucIocA  came  to  dom- 
inate the  mind  of  American  statesmanship 
will  become  evident  If  w*  recall  that  Just  in 
thlrty-flve  years  from  188$  to  1933  the  United 
States  government  negotiated,  signed  and 
ratified  a  total  of  97  international  agree- 
ments (moet  of  them  bilateral)  providing  for 
the  settlement  of  International  disputes  by 
arbitration  and  conciliation.  This  enormous 
diplomatic  effort  occupied  much  of  the  time 
of  such  eminent  Secretaries  of  State  as  John 
Hay,  Ellhu  Root,  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
and  Henry  Stlmson.  Yet  the  number  of  dis- 
putes actuaUy  arbitrated  In  subsequent 
years  In  connection  with  these  treaties  was 
exactly  two.  and  for  thescTacts  of  arbitration, 
the  treaties  themselves  i  wei«  in  no  way 
necessary. 

All  this.  too.  was  concept.  If  you  will,  but 
It  was  concept  founded  eta  a  rather  childish 
view  of  world  realities,  founded  also.  I  sus- 
pect, on  a  certain  gratlflicatlon  of  our  self- 
esteem.  We  saw  ourselve^  as  hlgh-mlndedly 
devoted  to  the  enthronement,  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  of  the  prliclples  of  law  and 
orderly  behavior.  We  s$w  the  powers  of 
Europe  aa  wicked;  we  saV  them  as  bent  on 
Intrigue  and  aggrandizement.  This  concept 
had,  as  an  ideal  for  the  future,  its  attractive. 
Its  appealing,  sides.  But  intervening  events 
have  demonstrated,  if  they  have  demon- 
strated anything  at  all,  that  It  was  and  is 
whoUy  Inadequate  as  aii  approach  to  the 
great  problems  of  twentieth-century  Inter- 
national life.  I 

Major  tests  of  our  ability  to  create  policy 
on  the  basis  of  rational  concept  came  with 
the  two  World  Wars.  In  neither  case  could  It 
be  said.  I  think,  that  our  response  had  much 
of  concept  In  It.  In  neither  case  did  we  enter 
the  war  as  a  result  of  any  sober  calculation 
of  our  own  Interests.  In  efich  case  we  had  to 
be  kicked  into  It.  In  the  lease  of  World  War 
n  we  did  not  enter  until  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked us  and  the  Geraftans  declared  war 
on  us.  In  each  case,  befoile  entering  the  war 
we  saw  In  Its  issues  nothing  that  would 
Justify  our  participation.! 

Having  entered,  albeit  i^ivoluntarlly,  we  at 
once  discovered  that  the  i$sues  were  of  posi- 
tively apocalyptic  importance.  It  was  incon- 
ceivable that  any  war  In  which  we  were  In- 
volved could  be  less  tha»  momentous  and 
decisive  for  tbe  entire  future  of  huaianlty. 
And  orut  of  this  grew,  then,  the  characterlsUc 
emotionalism  erf  mUltancy^-«n  emotionalism 
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to  wliloh  tlie  democntUc  aociety,  with  its  in- 
corrigible tendency  to  self-lore.  Is  particu- 
larty  prone:  a  state  ot  ooUeetlTe  hysteria 
m  whldi  you  see  your  own  side  as  th*  re- 
pository at  aU  Tiztoe  and  the  adranary  as 
the  onbodlment  at  aU  that  Is  ertl  and 
Inbuman. 

I  do  not  mean  to  overdo  this.  There  were, 
in  both  wars,  sensible  people  In  this  country 
who  saw  and  tried  to  hold  in  mind  the  real 
ImplicaUcois  for  our  national  security.  At 
the  time  of  World  War  I,  for  enunple,  some 
people  saw  clearly  the  stake  we  had  in  pre- 
serving Britain  aa  a  major  factor  In  Kuropean 
and  worid  affairs,  and  therefore  favored  olir 
parUdpatlon.  But  soch  oonslderatloas  did 
not  figure  strongly  In  our  total  natlooal  reac- 
tloQ.  And  they  seemed.  In  each  case,  too 
modest,  too  earthy,  too  disillusioned  and 
old-fashioned,  to  aerre  as  oooslderatlons  on 
wliieh  to  found  our  approach  to  the  jwoblems 
ot  the  peace.  As  eadi  war  ended,  and  It  be- 
came necessary  to  talk  about  the  world  po- 
litical fntore,  we  took  appeal  to  nnlveraal- 
istlc,  ntoptan  ideals,  related  not  to  the 
■peclflos  at  national  interest,  but  to  legalisUc 
and  morallstle  eoneepto  that  seemed  better 
to  aooord  with  the  pretentious  slg^iiflcance 
we  liad  attached  to  our  war  effort. 

It  was  Inevitable,  of  coiuve.  that  these 
unreal  Ideals  should  be  frustrated  by  postwar 
reaUUee.  Faced  with  this  frustration  after 
World  War  I  we  were  able  to  retire  rapidly 
into  the  dreary  isolationism  of  the  1930'b. 
After  World  War  II  this  was  not  possible.  It 
was  clear  that  our  immediate  retirement  from 
involvement  In  Btirope  could  lead  to  dis- 
asters scarcely  smaller  than  those  we  had 
fought  to  avert. 

We  tiad  not  fought  Hitler  only  to  enthrone 
Stalin  as  the  dictator  of  Europe.  We  felt 
obUged  to  remain  In'  Europe  to  resist.  But 
In  the  name  of  what  ideas  were  we  to  mount 
this  resistance?  We  were  not  offldaUy  at  war 
With  Russia.  Wartime  emotionalism,  as  we 
had  Just  experienced  it,  could  not  be  switched 
quickly  from  an  ex-enemy  to  an  ostensible 
ally.  Yet  legal  and  moral  norms  would  not 
do  either.  The  communists  could  not  be  ap- 
pealed to  on  this  basis;  nor  was  what  they 
were  dc^ng  susceptible  to  eiwy  classification 
under  any  of  the  established  categories  of 
propriety  or  legality.  Soviet-controlled  com- 
munism was,  for  us,  a  new  sort  of  chal- 
lenge; and  it  called  for  a  new  way  of  looking 
wA  things. 

It  was  In  these  circumstances  that  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff  of  the  Department  of 
States,  ot  which  I  was  the  first  director,  was 
established  exactly  twenty  years  ago  tills 
past  April;  and  it  was  to  the  fllUng  of  the 
need  for  a  new  rationale  of  foreign  jxjlicy  that 
tbe  Staff  was  obliged  to  direct  its  efforts  over 
the  three  years  that  I  held  the  position. 

What  came  of  our  effort  was '  something 
that  came  to  be  popularly  talked  about  as 
the  "doctrine  of  containment";  but  that  was 
Just  one  of  those  semantic  vulgarizations  to 
which  our  mass  media  are  prone  when  they 
lack  the  patience  and  the  inclination  to  look 
at  things  carefully.  What  we  reaUy  tried  to 
do  in  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  was  to  evolve 
a  workable  concept  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy In  the  given  conditions.  With  one  pos- 
sible exception — that  of  Colonel  House's 
so-called  "Inquiry"  of  1918,  designed  to  help 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  confrontation  with 
the  problems  of  the  peace  conference— our 
labor  constituted,  I  suppose,  the  first  con- 
sistent effort  of  this  nature  ever  conducted 
over  a  prolonged  period  of  time  by  a  single 
group  of  responsible  people  within  govern- 
ment. 

Now  the  concept  we  evolved  In  the  Plan- 
ning Staff  at  tliat  time  would  not  be  fully 
valid  today.  It  was  directed,  as  every  wcn-k- 
able  and  realistic  concept  must  be,  to  the 
situation  of  the  m<»nent.  Besides,  it  had,  no 
doubt,  its  faults  and  limitations,  aa  every 
human  inteUectual  effort  must.  But  it  may 
serve  as  am  iUtistration — a  model,  U  you 
prefer — of  what  a  concept  of  foreign  policy 


might  look  like.  I  can  sumnukrlae  bar*  only 
those  elements  that  related  to  ntajor  i 
^  national  security. 


The  concept  was  addraased  prtmaiHy  to 
the  great  disbalance  In  world  power  wtth 
which  the  World  War  had  ended  and  the 
danger  this  presented  to  our  security.  Xt 
recognized  that  there  were,  by  and  large, 
four  areas  of  the  globe,  aside  trom  our  own 
country,  i^ere  industrial  potential  existed 
in  sufficient  strength  to  produce  the  sinews 
at  modem  war.  One  was  Britain;  a  second 
was  Germany,  with  the  contiguous  Industrial 
centers  of  the  Rhine  vaUey;  a  third  was  the 
Soviet  Union;  a  fourth  was  Japan.  Iliese 
were  the  areas  whose  fate  was  vitally  Im- 
portant to  us.  China  did  not  figure.  Th» 
mainland  at  Asia,  in  fact,  did  not  figure. 
There  was  no  place  cm  the  m^tni^w^^  at  Asia 
where  indxistrlal  strength  could  be  developed 
on  a  scale  large  enough  to  do  us  significant 
harm. 

At  the  time  we  undertook  our  work,  only 
one  at  those  four  areas,  namely  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  in  liands  that  had  to  be  regarded 
as  hostile.  What  seemed  to  us  essential  to 
American  security  was  that  none  of  the  other 
three — but  paurticularly  not  the  contiguous 
ones  ot  Oermany  and  Japan — should  faU 
under  Soviet  Infiuence  as  well  and  thus  be- 
come associated  with  Soviet  Industrial  and 
military  potential. 

We  did  not  see  any  i4>preclable  danger  of 
tills  occurring  as  a  result  of  an  outright  So- 
viet military  attack.  We  saw  no  evidence  that 
such  an  attack  entered  into  the  pattern  at 
Soviet  ouUooks  and  mtenUons.  We  saw  voy 
strong  evidence  that  It  did  not.  We  did  see 
a  danger  that  further  Industrial  areas  might 
fall  under  Soviet  control  by  virtue  of  intu'- 
nal  political  cbangee — as  a  result,  that  te,  of 
the  seizure  ot  power  by  oommunist  minori- 
ties. We  observed  the  Intensive  efforts  that 
were  being  made  by  various  communist  par- 
ties, with  Moscow's  encouragement  and  sup- 
port, in  Just  this  direction,  particularly  in 
Western  Eiirope.  It  was  our  Judgment  that 
these  efforts.  If  successful,  would  Jeopardise 
American  strategic  and  political  interests. 
And  it  was  to  this,  primarily,  that  we  ad- 
dressed our  attention. 

Precisely  because  we  did  not  attempt  to 
Judge  these  things  legalistlcally  or  moralls- 
tlcally.  we  were  in  a  position  to  discriminate 
geographically  in  assessing  the  degree  of  dan- 
ger these  oommunist  efforts  presented  for  us. 
We  were  at  liberty  to  regard  the  poesibiUty 
of  a  communist  take-over  in  one  of  the 
world's  great  industrial  countries  as  more 
dangerous  to  us  than  a  similar  take-over 
In  a  small  weak  country  wboee  resources 
could  scarcely  play  an  important  part  in  the 
power  balance.  We  were  at  liberty,  in  areas 
Which  seem  to  us  in^x>rtant,  to  concen- 
trate on  the  communist  tlireat,  and  in  areas 
that  did  not,  to  react  decisively  or  even  to 
ignore  It. 

And  Just  as  we  did  not  see  the  danger  of 
the  spread  of  communism  as  a  danger  of 
military  attack  across  borders,  so  we  did  not 
see  the  answer  to  it  In  military  intervention 
on  our  part.  We  thought  that  the  dispatched 
0*  American  forces  to  any  of  these  threat- 
ened areas  would,  in  fact,  be  self-defeating. 
The  idea  of  strategic  bombing  as  a  weapon 
against  communist  Infiltration  and  subver- 
sion would  have  been  strange  to  us.  What 
seemed  to  us  desirable  was  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  the  rise  of  Indigenous  poUtlcal 
resistance  to  communist  pressures  In  the 
threatened  countries.  We  believed  that  un- 
less the  people  and  government  of  those 
coimtries  operating  through  their  own  po- 
litical systems,  could  be  induced  to  pick  up 
the  great  burden  of  tills  load,  succeas  was 
not  Ukely.  For  xis  to  attempt  to  carry  that 
burden  would  have  effects — sucb  as  the 
paralysis  of  local  initiative  and  leeponstbiUty, 
or  the  negative  impact  which  a  great  foreign 
presence  Inevitably  lias  on  the  natives  of  a 


eountiy — whldi  would  tend  to  defeat  the 
purpose  oC  the  undertaddng. 

It  wee  largely  for  this  reeeon  that  we 
Inalatad.  ta  the  Marahall  Plan,  that  the 
■mopaaaa  coma  vp  with  tbeir  own  Mess; 
that  they  art  up  their  own  program  and  their 
own  organisation  and  take  full  reqianalblUty 
for  them;  that  w«  ouzaelvea  not  tie  a  part  at 
the  program  or  the  organisation,  but  only  the 
friend  and  supporter  of  both. 

It  was  for  the  same  reason  that  later,  when 
the  problems  of  NATO  and  Suropean  uniflca- 
tton  came  up  for  consideration.  I  myself  at 
any  rate  (I  shaU  not  speak  for  aU  the  Staff 
here)  opposed  the  so-called  AtlanUc  ap- 
proach— ^the  mtegral  association,  that  is,  of 
tlie  United  States  with  the  countries  of 
Western  Surope  in  a  common  alliance  or  a 
eommoti  effort  at  political  union.  To  me,  as 
to  General  de  Gaulle  today,  this  seemed  to 
suggest  a  role  for  the  United  Mates  in  Eu- 
ropean affairs  too  preponderant  for  the  good 
ct  the  objecttres  at  stake.  I  beileve  that  the 
United  States  could  stimulate  cffecttre  re- 
sistance to  oommunist  pressures  elsewhere 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  observed  a  oertaln 
prudent  detachment,  endeavoring  to  release 
useful  energies  and  Impulses  in  others,  not 
trying  to  create  them  or  to  insert  our  own  in 
their  place. 

NOT   ONXT    RESISTING   COKKTTNISM 

It  seemed,  furthermore,  to  us  in  the  Plan- 
ning staff,  that  If  our  efforts  of  assistance 
to  others,  particularly  economic  assistance, 
were  to  be  effective,  they  must  not  be  di- 
rected, or  appear  to  l>e  directed,  only  or  even 
primarily  to  the  negative  objective  of  resist- 
ing communism.  This  would  merely  give  the 
recipient  peoples  the  impression  that  they 
were  being  made  pawns  in  a  great-power 
rivalry.  It  would  und^mlne  their  sense  of 
self-interest.  Aid  had  to  be  directed — ^not 
Jtist  appear  to  be  directed,  but  really  be  di- 
rected— to  positive,  oonstructlve  purposes,  as 
in  the  MarsliaU  Plan.  The  political  effecte 
would  have  to  be  Indirect,  not  direct.  People 
could  be  successfully  encouraged  to  resist 
communism  only  to  the  extent  they  could  be 
shown  a  higher,  more  lasting,  and  more  oon- 
structlve purpose  than  mere  poUtlcal  defense. 

In  short,  we  in  the  Planning  Staff  were  con- 
cerned to  restore  an  adequate  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  and  event\ially  in  Asia.  We 
thought  that  once  such  a  balance  had  been 
restored,  we  would  negotiate  a  mUltary  and 
political  Soviet  retirement  trom  Central  Eu- 
rope in  return  for  a  similar  retirement  on 
our  part.  We  saw  no  virtue  in  keeping  our 
military  forces  nose  to  nose  with  those  of 
Russia.  We  welcomed  the  prospect  of  the 
emergence,  between  Russia  and  ourselves,  of 
a  Europe  that  would  t>e  neither  an  extension 
of  Soviet  mllltery  power  nor  of  our  own.  We 
thought  all  this  could  be  acUeved  by  indirect, 
political  means.  It  was  our  hope  that  if  we 
could  make  progress  along  the  lines  I  have 
described,  there  would  be  a  good  chance  that 
the  world  would  be  carried  sucoessfuUy 
through  the  immediate  crisis  of  instability 
flowing  from  the  defeat  of  Germany  and 
Japan.  New  vistas  might  later  open  up — 
vistas  not  visible  at  that  time — for  the  em- 
ployment of  our  great  national  strength  to 
constructive  and  hopeful  ends. 

This  concept  was  never  fully  understood  by 
those  who  had  the  power  of  decision  in  mat- 
ters of  American  policy.  To  the  extent  that 
it  was  imderstood,  it  was  rarely  accepted  or 
implemented.  The  Marshall  Plan  was  the 
only  measure  of  poUcy  entirely  in  accord 
with  it.  Its  erosion,  as  a  guide  to  poUcy.  began 
almost  before  it  was  completely  formulated. 
One  by  one,  its  essential  tiemento  were 
abandoned  over  the  coming  yean.  Some  be- 
came casualties  to  a  more  military  concept 
of  the  cold  war;  sc»ne  to  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  leading  political  figures  for  more 
pretentious  and  impressive  formulas  of 
American  objectives;  some  to  a  sentimental 
belief  In  the  great  destiny  of  America  on  the 
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-—*"*■'"*  flC  AaU;  mom  to  fha  iTrmitttr 
poUtloal  Interesta  at  terond  alUw. 
ooifTumfxirr  Jon  nwmut 

Tti*  Vietnam  InTolvement.  aa  you  knov, 
marclMa'  'onxler  the  same  semantic  banner  aa 
tbat  under  wbldi  our  Planning  Staff  mardiad 
Just  twenty  yean  a^  tbla  sprliig — namely, 
the  banner  of  "containment"  So  similar  it 
the  stated  purpoae  that  I  sometimea  find 
myaelf  being  asked  the  puzzled  question: 
"Bat  you  are  the  author  of  the  doctrine :  why 
are  you  not  enthusiastic  about  Vietnam?" 

The  answer  will  be  readily  apparent,  I 
think,  to  anyone  who  glances  at  the  ofljlctal 
rationale  and  methodology  of  our  Vietnam 
policy  and  compares  It  wtth  the  concept  I 
have  Jttst  exposed  to  you.  Point  for  point, 
there  Is  no  oorrespondence. 

MOir  there  might  be  some  among  yon  who 
woaM  argue  that  the  offldal  rationale  at  our 
Vietnam  tDTtdTonent  also  represents  con- 
cept; that  tbe  Administration's  view  ml^t 
be  tbe  rlgbt  one.  aad  owr  view  of  1947  the 
wrong  onsu  TheoretieaUy,  this  is  quite  pos- 
sible. Actually,  I  think  It  Is  not  so.  Everyone 
know*  that  our  entry  Into  the  Vietnam  In- 
volvement did  not  come  as  a  result  at 
rational  reflection — that  It  was  rather  the 
result  ol  a  long  exercise  In  national  In- 
advertence, of  a  long  series  ot  partial  deci- 
sions, none  ot  them  taken  with  any  clear 
cop^icehenslon  ct  the  depths  of  involvement 
to  wtaldt  they  were  bringing  us.  Decisions 
were  Inspired  by  what  you  wlU — by  offended 
pnd«,  by  Illusions  of  omnipotence,  by  per- 
moumI  ootnmltment  to  the  effectiveness  ot 
certain  forms  at  weaponry,  by  attachment  to 
the  Idea  of  universal  legal  and  moral  norms, 
by  sentimental  enthusiasm  about  Asia  and 
Amsrtoa^  role  In  Asia,  by  an  over-mllltartst 
view  ot  the  cold  war,  by  lack  of  dlscrlmlna- 
tlon  with  regard  to  the  evolution  of  worid 

I  do  not  know — none  ot  us  can  know — 
whether  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  is  going 
to  end  In  such  a  way  aa  to  permit  lu  to  have 
another  chance  to  construct  fcuelgn  policy 
on  the  basis  of  concept.  It  Is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, personally,  of  any  outcome  of  our  pres- 
ent efforts  and  approaches  that  would  be  less 
than  disastrous. 

But  I  have  seen  too  much  of  international 
affairs  to  suppose  that  Just  because  no  fav- 
orable solution  to  a  problem  Is  visible  or  con- 
ceivable at  a  given  moment,  none  wlU  ever 
be  found;  and  I  am  too  well  aware  of  my  own 
tendency  to  pessimism  to  place  full  trust  In 
my  poor  powers  of  analysis.  We  must  contin- 
ue to  hope  that  this  conflict  will  flr"i  its 
termination  in  some  way  that  permits  us 
to  resume  constructive  conceptual  thinking, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  for  that  eventu- 
ality If  It  does  come. 

It  would  be  wrong,  ot  course,  to  exag- 
gerate the  role  that  concept  could  play  in 
the  formulation  of  American  policy,  even 
In  thoee  happy  circumstances.  Inevitably,  in 
our  denu>cracy.  the  process  of  decision  is  a 
confused  one.  Involving  the  Interaction  at  a 
great  many  people  each  of  whom  has  his 
own  ideas,  his  own  outlooks,  his  own  mo- 
tives—each of  whom  appears  only  episodi- 
cally, often  briefly,  on  the  scene  of  govern- 
mental responsibility.  In  such  a  political  sys- 
tem, concept  can  never  play  the  same  com- 
manding disciplinary  role  that  It  might 
pUy  In  a  general  staff  In  wartime. 

But  to  say  that  the  role  of  concept  is  nec- 
essarily limited  in  such  a  system.  Is  not  to 
say  that  it  can  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 
Kven  if  It  does  not  find  expression  In  any 
formalised  and  authoritative  way,  it  la 
something  that  oan  exist  and  oiight  to 
exist  in  Individual  minds.  Tliese  minds  ought 
to  be  enriched,  and  to  the  tnaxiTriiim  extent 
united,  or  at  least  placed  Into  effecOve  com- 
munication with  each  other,  by  a  common 
set  of  appreciations  and  assumptions  and 
prtnelplas  In  this  field.  It  Is  here  that  eduea- 
tloa  cornea  In.  It  ta  hare  that  ttie  unlversty 
has  Its  placa.  It  la  lura  that  mtIoiu  poblle 


I,  rwunnaWf  argument  and  debate, 
are  IndlBpenaahle. 

It  remains  my  ho^  that  If  the  Vietnam 
situation  takes  a  tuiti  that  permits  us  once 
again  to  conduct  our  affairs  on  tbe  basts  of 
deliberate  Intention,  rather  than  Just  yield- 
ing ouiselvee  to  be  Whip-sawed  by  the  dy- 
namics of  a  situation  beyond  our  control,  we 
will  take  up  once  more  the  quest  for  con- 
cept aa  a  besla  for  national  policy.  And  I 
hope  that  when  we  do,  what  we  will  try  to 
evolve  la  concept  baaed  on  a  nuxleet  unspar- 
ing view  of  ourselves;  on  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  our  national  interest,  devoid  of 
all  Utopian  and  unUrersallstlc  pretensions; 
and  upon  a  sober,  dlaplmlnatlng  view  of  the 
world  beyond  our  boctlers — a  view  that  takes 
account  of  the  element  of  relativity  in  all 
anAagonlsma  and  friendships,  that  sees  in 
others  neither  angels  nor  devils,  neither 
heroes  nor  blackguaSds;  a  concept,  finally. 
which  accepts  It  as  oiir  purpose  not  to  abol- 
ish all  violence  and  injustice  from  the  work- 
ings of  International  society  but  to  confine 
those  Inevitable  oonoomltants  of  the  human 
predicament  to  levels  of  intensity  that  do 
not  threaten  the  very  existence  of  civiliza- 
tion. ■ 

If  concept  could  bet  based  on  these  princi- 
ples, if  we  could  ap^ly  to  its  creation  the 
enormous  resources  of  Intelligence  and  In- 
genuity and  sincerity  that  do  exist  In  this 
country,  and  If  we  could  refine  It  and  popu- 
larize it  through  those  traditional  piocesses 
of  rational  dlscusslob.  and  debate  on  the 
efficacy  of  which,  in  reality,  our  whole  polit- 
ical tradition  is  predicated,  then  I  could  see 
this  country  some  day  making,  as  It  has 
never  made  to  date.  «  contribution  to  world 
stabUlty  and  to  huiaan  progress  commen- 
surate with  Its  nr>m?Ty|tTi^ir|g  physical  power. 
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EXTENSION   3F  REMARKS 

HON.  ClAR^fCE  D.  LONG 

or   ICAfcTUUID 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondap,  Dedtember  4. 1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  BtoTyland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Paul  A.  Leoniu-d,  a  soldier  from 
Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  comtnend  the  courage  ot 
this  young  man  and  to  honor  his  mem- 
ory by  Including  the  following  article  in 
the  Record:  | 

AxtTmno,    Solddeb    lal  Vnr   Casttai.tt — Pu- 

▼AT*  LaoMsin,  ao,  KnxxD  1  Month  Am 

AaarvAi.  { 

Aknapolis,  November  30. — ^A  20-year-old 
soldier  from  the  tiny  Anne  Arundel  county 
community  of  Olenlsle  who  had  been  In  Viet- 
nam Jiist  a  month  was  killed  there  Tuesday, 
the  Defense  Dep>artmeBit  rep>orted  today. 

Pfc.  Paul  A.  Leonard  died  after  he  was 
struck  by  metal  fragments  from  a  bobby  trap, 
the  Defense  Department  said  in  a  telegram 
to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Leonard. 

Private  Leonard  was  drafted  by  the  Army 
In  November,  1966.  and  had  been  in  A^etnam 
exactly  one  month  on  the  day  he  was  killed. 
Mr.  Leonard  said. 

He  was  stationed  near  An  Khe  with  the 
First  Cavalry  Alrmobije  Division. 

Before  he  was  dratted.  Private  Leonard 
worked  for  the  United  SUtes  Government 
Printing  Office  in  Washington.  He  was  a  1968 
graduate  of  Northwestern  High  School  in 
Hyattsvllle,  Md.  ; 

He  wanted  to  rettim  to  the  prlnUng  busi- 
ness after  finishing  his  two  years  in  the 
Army,  Mr.  Leonard  said.  Before  being  sent  to 
Vietnam,  Private  Leonard  received  training 


at  Port  Jackatm,  8.C.. 
Cokk. 

Besides  hto  parenta.  {be  Is  surslved  by  a 
sister.  Mrs.  Doeothy  V.  ifaiptij,  ot  Arlington. 
Va.  BCr.  and  Mrs.  liOoBaM  moved  to  aietilsle. 
which  Is  on  the  South  tUver  near  Annapolis, 
about  two  years  ago  altar  living  for  a  number 
of  years  In  Hyattsvllle, 


Why  We  Are  Lmum  \  in  World  Trade 

I 

EXTESSIOS  oh  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  1.  DERWINSKI 


or 


von 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  QtPBBaENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4. 1997 

Mr.  DKUWINSKX  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
paraphrase  Mark  Tw^ln,  everyone  talks 
about  our  trade  Imbflanee  but  no  one 
does  anything  about  it.  The  lack  of  a 
legitimate  WasIiijigtQn  analysis  of  the 
controversy  Is  thus  d^ribed  in  an  effec- 
tive analysis  provldedj  in  a  timely  edito- 
rial which  appeared  I  in  this  morning's 
Chicago  Tribune.         1 

The  editorial  fcrflowft: 
Wht  Wk'bz  Losino  inr  Wouj)  Trasc 

High  production  coet^  caused  by  inflation 
and  the  demands  of  lahbr  unions  for  higher 
and  higher  wages,  are  pricing  the  United 
States  out  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  We 
are  losing  our  competliive  position  In  for- 
eign trade,  and  the  consequences  will  be  in- 
creasing balance  ot  payments  dUBcultles. 
more  inflation,  and  fewer  Jobs  for  Ai««n^^.f^n 
wcx-kers.  I 

As  officially  reported,  our  foreign  trade 
surplus  declined  from  «.7  billion  dcdlan  In 
19M  to  4.8  bllUon  in  1966  and  3.7  bUUon  In 
1966.  It  Increased  to  an  ^nmiati  rate  at  4.2 
billion  in  the  first  half  of  19e7.  but  during 
October  exports  dropped  to  the  lowest  level 
in  18  months — and  devaibAtion  of  the  pound 
sterling  by  Britain,  our]  best  European  cus- 
tomer, will  further  adversely  affect  the 
United  States  trade  balance. 

Actually  the  United  States  already  Is  a 
trade  deficit  country.  The  official  figures. 
showing  a  surplus.  Include  military  grant 
aid,  shlpmenU  to  Unljted  Stetes  military 
establishments  ovexseaa.  and  sutaddiaed 
agricultural  exports  uader  the  "food  for 
peace"  program.  Moreover,  the  official  figures 
are  based  on  shipping  point  values  and  do 
not  Include  transportation  and  Insurance 
costs.  When  these  costs  are  Included  and 
the  noncommercial  exports  are  excluded,  the 
trade  balance  is  reversed  from  surplus  to 
deficit.  The  accomtUated  deficit  in  aU  for- 
eign transactions.  Including  merchandise 
trade,  was  33.3  billion  doUara  from  1960 
through  1966. 

The  character  of  our  foreign  trade  Is 
changing  ominously.  Technologically  the 
United  States  is  the  most  advanced  country 
in  the  world,  but  In  spite  of  enormous  capi- 
tal investment  to  increase  Industrial  effi- 
ciency we  are  loelng  our  competitive  advan- 
tage in  foreign  markets  because  of  labor 
costs.  Formerly  we  Imported  tropical  prod- 
ucts, raw  materials,  and  finished  goods  with 
a  low  labor  coefficient,  while  exporting 
mainly  manufactured  goods.  Now  we  are  im- 
porting manufactured  goods  and  exporting 
mainly  agrlculttiral  products,  chemical  raw 
materials,  scrap  iron,  and  other  products 
with  a  low  labor  content! 

In  1966,  United  Stetee  Imports  of  manu- 
factured goods  were  valued  at  6.3  bUllon  dol- 
lars, compared  with  expotts  of  3.4  billion.  We 
still  had  a  large  trade  sfr|HuB  in  machinery 
and  transportation  equlbment  [exports  11.1 
billion.  Imports  4.8  UlUc  a],  but  even  In  this 
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category  we  face  Inoreealng  competition 
from  western  Europe  and  Japan. 

Imports  of  manufactured  goods  in  1966 
included  iron  and  steti  valued  at  13  billion 
doUars.  This  was  II  per  cent  of  aU  the  Iron 
and  steel  consumed  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  first  nine  months  of  1967.  Iron  and  steel 
Imports  totaled  8,134,000  tons,  compared 
with  7,891,000  In  the  same  period  last  year, 
and  foreign  manufacturers  Increased  their 
share  of  the  United  States  market  to  11.7  per 
cent. 

Edwin  H.  Oott.  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  corporation,  attributes  the  Im- 
port problem  mainly  to  tbe  disparity  between 
American  and  foreign  labor  costs.  He  notes 
that  employment  costs  in  the  American  steel 
Industry  average  $4.80  an  hour,  compared 
with  less  than  $3  In  the  Evu-opean  Conunon 
Market  coimtrles  and  "closer  to  a  dollar  an 
hour"  In  Japan. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  circles  to  be- 
little foreign  trade  because  It  is  such  a  small 
part  of  our  so-called  grooe  national  product 
(ONP]  of  goods  and  services.  Our  exports  of 
29.8  billion  dollars  in  1966  were  only  4  per 
cent  of  the  ONP  (743.3  billion  1.  Tet  Gov. 
Kemer  says  it  Is  estimated  that  foreign  trade 
accoimts  for  600.000  Jobs  In  Illinois  alone,  25 
per  cent  of  all  the  workers  In  manufacturing 
and  10  per  cent  of  those  in  agriculture. 

Another  view  of  foreign  trade  is  that  it 
should  be  free  of  tariffs,  quotas,  and  all  other 
forms  of  government  Interference.  In  the  pre- 
Industrlal  world  of  the  18th  century  it  seemed 
logical  to  Adam  Smith  and  others  that  free 
competition  should  permit  a  division  of  trade 
among  nations  and  regions  of  the  world  on 
'  the  basis  of  their  natural  resources,  produc- 
tive efficiency,  and  other  advantages. 

But  this  is  not  the  18th  century.  Altho 
the  United  Stetes  has  led  the  world  in  lower- 
ing tariffs,  other  nations  have  erected  all 
kinds  of  so-called  nontarlff  barriers  against 
American  products,  and  because  of  these  re- 
strictive practices  there  is  strong  support  in 
Congress  for  a  system  of  quotas  on  United 
Stetes  imports. 

It  is  ironical  that  the  most  militant  op- 
ponents of  government  restrictions  on  for- 
eign trade  are  socialists  and  other  liberals 
who  advocate  a  tightly  managed  economy  for 
the  United  Stetes.  John  Kenneth  Oalbraith 
of  Harvard,  whose  voice  is  heard  with  respect 
In  Washington,  not  only  demands  wage  and 
price  controls  but  massive'  spending  pro- 
grams to  limit  "private  claims  on  income"  in 
the  United  Stetes.  As  ambassador  to  India, 
he  was  exposed  to  the  demented  planning  and 
institutionalized  chaos  of  that  socialist 
country,  but  evidently  it  teught  him  nothing. 

We  cannot  have  national  socialism  and 
laissez-faire  In  foreign  trade.  We  cannot 
finance  perpetual  deficits  in  our  national  and 
international  accounts  without  Infiation,  and 
we  cannot  go  on  Increasing  production  costs 
without  losing  marketo  abroad  and  Jobs  at 
home. 


The  50th  AnniTertary  of  Polish  Army  in 
North  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DUL5KI 

or   NXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  30,  1967 

Mr.  DUI^KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  Just 
50  years  ago,  in  1917,  that  Ignace  Jan 
Paderewski.  Polish  statesman  and  pa- 
triot, appecded  to  men  of  Polish  extrac- 
tion in  North  America  to  form  an  au- 
tonomous Polish  Army  to  fight  with  the 
Allied  Forces  in  World  War  I. 

More  than  30,000  Polish  Americans 


answered  the  call  and  fought  valiantly 
on  the  battlefields  of  Eurc^e. 

Our  Nation,  indeed,  tbe  free  world,  is 
Indited  to  these  brave  men.  many  of 
Hi^om  died  in  the  cause  of  freedcxn. 

The  common  council  of  my  home  city 
;of  Buffalo,  N.T.,  recently  adi^ted  a  reso- 
lution of  felicitations  to  the  Polish  Army 
in  North  America. 

I  Include  the  text  of  the  resolution,  aa 
(follows: 

OoKMoir  Cowcn.  REaoLnnoN  127 

(By  Messrs.  Franczyk,  Black,  Buyers. 
Dudzick  Klfvln.  Gorskl.  Johnson.  Lew 
Andowsl,  Lyman,  Makowski,  Mitchell, 
Morrisey,  Perla,  Regan,  and  Whalen) 

VKLICirATIOIfS 

Whereas,  In  August  of  1917  Ignacy  Jan 
Paderewski,  Polish  stetesman,  patriot  and 
world  renewed  pianist  appealed  to  -men  of 
Polish  extraction  In  North  America  to  Join, 
train  and  form  an  autonomous  Polish  Army 
to  fight  by  the  side  of  the  Allied  Forces  dur- 
ing World  War  1;  and 

Whereas,  Thirty  thousand  men  answered 
this  call  to  arms,  and  many  of  these  brave 
men  fought  and  died  alongside  of  their  Al- 
lied brethren  in  defense  of  freedom  on  the 
battlefields  of  Europe;  and 

Whereas,  This  year,  1967,  marks  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Polish 
Army  in  North  America, 

Be  it  Resolved,  that  this  Common  Coimcil 
extends  ite  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  felici- 
tations and  thanks  to  the  Veterans  of  the 
Polish  Army  in  North  America,  who  served 
so  valiantly  to  help  preserve  the  cause  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 


Pittsbnrgh  Company  Wms  First 
Urbaa  TraasportatioB  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PXNNaTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 

my  pleasure  and  privilege  on  Wednesday 
of  this  week  to  attend  the  ceremony  at 
which  a  company  headquartered  in  my 
district — the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.— received  the  first  Urban  Trans- 
portation Award  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

When  Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  pre- 
sented the  award  to  Westinghouse's  very 
able  president,  Mr.  Donald  C.  Bumham, 
he  said: 

Westinghouse  earned  this  award  for  de- 
monstrating the  courage  and  foresight  to 
enter  a  field  that  was  relatively  new  to  it,  and 
for  the  imagination  and  technical  skm  it 
demonstrated  in  delivering  solid  accomplish- 
mente  in  a  relatively  brief  time. 

I  am  proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Pitts- 
burgh can'claim  this  innovative  company 
as  its  own.  and  that  HUD  has  appropri- 
ately honored  its  formidable  achievement 
in  the  vital  area  of  urban  transportation. 

To  illustrate  the  accomplishments  of 
both  HUD  and  Westinghouse  in  the  seri- 
ous business  of  enabling  our  urban  popu- 
lations to  move  about  comfortably, 
cheaply  and  cleanly,  I  insert  at  this  point 
In  the  RxcoRo .  the  text  of  Secretary 
Weaver's  remarks  at  the  first  Urban 
Transportation  Award  ceremony.  The 
text  follows: 


Now,  I  bave  a  Tery  plea— nt  duty  to  per- 
form. 

We  have  been  talking  about  the  vast.  In- 
tricate and  complex  problems  of  urban  maas 
transportation. 

We  have  been  saying  tfaait  we  peroelve 
transit  aa  one  of  the  mi^)ar  uitMui  problems 
that  must  be  resolved  aa  we  set  about 
revltallalng  every  facet  of  the  tirban  en- 
vironment. 

Since  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  was  created  Just  two 
years  ago  this  month,  it  has  been  dear  to 
us  that  one  primary  mission  of  tbe  depart- 
ment must  be  to  stimulate,  enoourage  ani^ 
Inspire  the  cooperation  and  Involvement  of 
every  resource  the  Nation  has  to  attack  and 
solve  these  piroblems. 

We  believe  that  an  ap{at^rlate  part  of  our 
effort  should  be  to  honor  thcee  who  con- 
tribute outstanding  achievements  and  ac- 
complishments toward  the  solution  of  trans- 
portation problems. 

For  this  purpose,  I  am  announcing  today 
the  creation  of  the  Urban  Transportation 
Award.  This  award  will  serve  as  the  symbol 
of  the  Nation's  gratitude  to  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  task  with  outstanding 
success. 

I  am  privileged  also  to  be  able  to  announce 
the  first  winner — ^the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Ck>rporatlon  of  Pittsburgh.  Pennsyl- 
vania— for  outstanding  achievements  In 
urban  transportetlon  technology. 

Westinghouse  earned  this  award  for  dem- 
onstrating the  courage  and  foresight  to  enter 
a  field  that  vras  relatively  new  to  it,  and  for 
the  imagination  and  technical  skill  it  dem- 
onstrated In  delivering  solid  acoompllsh- 
menta  In  a  relatively  brief  time. 

In  short,  Westinghouse  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  Nation  for  giving  the  hag- 
gard transit  passenger  a  better  ride  for  his 
money. 

The  company  we  honor  today — ^through  Ito 
able  and  energetic  inesident,  Donald  C. 
Bumham — is  making  many  contributions  to 
transit  innovation,  but  I  want  to  mention 
three  of  them : 

In  San  Francisco,  the  first  of  a  new  genera- 
tion of  automatic  command  and  propulsion 
systems  for  trains  in  a  hlgh-TX3lim:ie,  large 
transit  operation. 

In  Pittebiu-gh,  the  creation  of  an  Innova- 
tive system  for  a  medium-volume  traffic  area 
by  the  use  of  automatic,  rubber-tired  cars 
traveUng  on  a  lightweight,  elevated  right- 
of-way. 

And  thirdly,  the  development  of  Marketeer 
I.  the  two-passenger,  electrically-powered  ve- 
hicle for  the  economic,  convenient  transpor- 
tation of  the  urban  dweller  over  moderate 
distances  and  at  moderate  speeds. 

It  is  our  conviction  in  the  Department 
that  the  active  Involvement  of  the  private, 
industrial  and  corporate  genius  of  this  Nation 
Is  essential  for  a  national  response  to  urban 
problems. 

So,  I  am  delighted  today.  In  t>ehalf  of  the 
national  government,  to  present  this  award 
for  industrial  leadership. 


Control  Data  Vertat  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINinCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
noimcement  was  made  last  week  that 
Control  Data  Corp.  would  open  a  com- 
IMiter  parts  factory  in  the  poverty  area 
of  north  Minneapolis.  At  the  same  time. 
It  was  announced  that  the  Twin  Cities- 
based  firm  would  establish  a  new  Con- 
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trol  Data  Institute — the  ninth  training 
acbool  operated  by  the  company  around 
the  United  States — near  or  adjacent  to 
the  factory. 

Tlie  location  of  the  plant  and  the 
school  is  In  the  heart  of  the  district 
where  raelal  distiurbances  flared  up  last 
summer  and  the  summer  before.  Ac- 
cording to  the  announcement,  made  by 
the  Henneidn  County  Office  of  Bconomlc 
Oivortunlty,  the  area  leads  Minneapo- 
lis In  ccmoentration  of  nonwhltes  axul  in 
unemidoyment  of  both  whites  and  non- 
whites.  One  family  In  four  In  this  sec- 
tion has  an  annual  Income  of  $3,000  or 
less.  ^"^ 

Without  a  doubt  Control  Data  could 
have  located  its  plant  and  Its  school  else- 
where and  avoided  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  may  arise  from  Its  decision  to  lo- 
cate in  a  poverty  neighborhood.  But  this 
is  a  corporation  with  a  sensitive  social 
conscience,  as  it  has  denuxvstiHted 
through  its  institutes.  Once  again  Con- 
trol Data  has  shown  courageous  willing- 
ness to  combine  a  soimd  business  deci- 
sion with  a  strong  desire  to  help  solve 
social  and  economic  problems. 

This  Minnesota  firm,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
taken  the  lead  in  putting  its  money 
where  its  conscience  Is.  Control  Data  has 
set  an  eztunple  for  other  n.S.  corpora- 
tions In  proving  that  private  Industry 
can  contribute  substantially  to  the  treat- 
ment of  public  ills. 

An  editorial  in  the  Miimeapolis  Trib- 
une the  day  after  the  announcement  was 
made  described  the  North  Side  plant  as 
"an  exciting  and  significant  develop- 
ment for  our  conmnmity."  The  Minne- 
apolis Star  editorialized  the  same  day 
that— 

Tbe  soundest  aid  for  the  disadvantaged  Is  , 
likely  to  be  that  whlcb   benefits  all  con- 
cerned. 

Without  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert the  announcement  of  the  Control 
Data  factory  and  institute,  the  Tribime 
editorial,  and  the  Star  editorial.  In  that 
order,  in  the  Rxcoro: 

The  Hennepin  County  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  today  announced  that  Control 
Data  Coiporatlon  la  opening  a  manufactur- 
ing plant  In  a  low  Income  area  on  the  nortb 
side  of  Ifinneapolls  In  response  to  efforts  tbe 
north  Bide  community  bas  made  to  Improve 
tbe  Indiistrlal  environment  by  inviting  new 
industry  to  locate  there. 

Control  Data  bas  signed  a  lease  for  a  17,000 
sq.  ft.  building  located  at  1301  Bryant  Ave., 
V.  In  BCnneapolla  and  wiu  begin  operations 
In  about  a  month.  This  building  will  be  used 
imtu  a  new  plant  can  be  built. 

The  new  85,000  (approximately)  sq.  ft. 
plant  wUl  be  completed  around  December 
1968  and  win  eventually  employ  about  275 
people.  Control  Data  Is  presently  investigat- 
ing alternative  sites  In  that  area  for  the 
permanent  location  of  the  new  plant  and 
anticipates  that  construction  will  begin  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Commenting  on  Control  Data's  plant  open- 
ing, Mr.  Edgar  D.  PlUow,  Director  of  the  Hen- 
nepin County  Office  of  Economic  Opportun- 
ity, the  anU-poverty  agency  for  Hennepin 
County,  stated  that  "Control  Data  Corpora- 
tion should  be  bl^ly  commended  for  this 
plant  which  will  bring  employment  oppor- 
tunlUes  to  a  depressed  area  of  the  dty.  De- 
cent paying  and  meaningful  Job*  are  an  im- 
portant factor  In  providing  economic  sta- 
blUty  and  creating  a  desirable  i^ace  to  live 
in  a  community.  Jobs  provide  an  opportunity 
for  an  individual  to  achieve  dlgnl^  for  him- 
self and  hla  family." 


Ui.  Pillow  said 
Minneapolis  has 
of  noQ-whltea  In 
est  rate  of  iin««»»pij 
and  non-whltea. 
families  Uvlng  in 
annnal  incomes  of  i 
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1000  or  less. 


"In  selecting  the  north  side  of  Minneapolis, 
Control  O&ta  is  following  a  continuing  prac- 
tice of  putting  additional  plants  vidierever 
additional  manpower  ezlats."  Mr.  Norfoert  B. 
Berg.  Control  Data'k  Vice  President  of  Ad- 
ministration and  Aarsonnel  said.  He  cited 
examples  of  this  In  the  manufacturing  plants 
Control  Data  has  established  In  the  rural 
Minnesota  communities  of  Cambridge,  Fari- 
bault, Montevideo,  Redwood  Palls,  and 
Spring  Grove. 

As  with  all  Its  plants,  hiring  in  the  north 
side  manufacturing'  plant  wlU  be  open  to 
both  males  and  feniales,  ages  18-S5.  "Con- 
trol Data  wUl  provide  the  required  ent^ 
level  training  In  this  plant,"  Mr.  Berg  said, 
"Just  as  we  have  provided  the  necessary 
training  in  oxir  other  Minnesota  plants."  He 
also  noted  that  tbe  same  benefits  and  com- 
pensation wlU  appl^  to  employees  of  this 
'  plant  as  apply  throughout  the  Company's 
Twin  Cities  operatlotis. 

At  both  its  ten^porary  and  permanent 
north  side  manufacturing  plants.  Control 
Data  wUl  produce  standard  computer  prod- 
ucts. In  particular  wfiat  tbe  computer  indus- 
try calls  "controller*."  These  are  electronic 
devices'  that  are  a  part  of  each  computer 
system  the  Companyilsullds.  Controllers  make 
it  possible  for  information  to  be  transmitted 
between  the  computer  and  its  family  of  peri- 
pheral equipment,  such  as  magnetic  tape 
handlers,  card  readers/punchers,  line  print- 
ers,  and  disk  storage  drives. 

Also  announced  bf  Contrtd  Data  Is  that  It 
win  establish  an  additional  Control  Data  In- 
stitute to  be  located  on  the  north  side  of 
Minneapolis  near  or  adjacent  to  its  new 
plant.  The  Company  now  operates  eight  of 
these  schools  througjiout  the  VS.  that  pro- 
vide career  training  on  a  tuition-paying  basis 
for  individuals  seetdtg  ptosltions  in  the  com- 
puter Industry  covering  a  broad  range  of 
careers  that  Include  computer  programmers 
and  computer  technicians.  The  addition  of  a 
second  Institute  In  Minneapolis  results  from 
the  success  of  Its  pseeent  Control  Data  In- 
stitute at  3255  Hermepln  Ave.,  S.  and  the 
requirements  for  otter  facilities  to  accom- 
mjodate  an  increasing  enrollment.  The  Com- 
pany said  that  the  Control  Data  Institute 
planned  for  the  nc»*h  side  of  Minneapolis 
also  will  be  ready  around  December  1968. 

The  Hennepin  County  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimlty  Is  arranging  meetings  with  a 
nimiber  of  north  sid«  agencies  and  with  rep- 
resentatives of  Control  Data  for  the  purpose 
of  ensuring  the  suooess  of  the  community's 
efforts  in  working  with  Industries  that  locate 
on  the  north  side.       i 

CoNTBOL  Data  Aini  tkk  North  Sms 

There  soon  will  b^  a  new  name  on  Ply- 
mouth Ave.,  the  street  of  boarded-up  build- 
ings. It  will  be  that  of  Control  Data  Corp. 
The  decision  of  one' of  the  world's  leading 
computer  numufactvers  to  <^>en  a  plant 
on  the  Minneapolis  Iforth  aide,  where  racial 
disturbances  occiured  In  1966  and  1967,  is 
an  exciting  and  significant  development  for 
our  community. 

Tbe  company  wUl  operate  temporarily 
In  leased  quarters  at  Plymouth  and  Bryant 
Aves.,  but  next  year  will  build  an  85,000- 
square-foot  plant  to  employ  275  people.  Just 
as  Important,  Control  Data,  which  operates 
eight  computer  institutes  in  tbe  United 
States  and  abroad,  will  establish  its  second 
Minneapolis  institute  near  cr  adjacent  to 
the  new  North  Side  plant. 

The  announcement  is  significant  for  many 
reasons. 

Tbe  plant  and  Insl  [tute  represent  the  first 
major  pqrlvate  Investment  annnounced  for 
ttie  poverty  district  ^nce  the  disturbances. 


We  hope  It  enooung^  o«tier  sudi  Invest- 
tnmts.  { 

Tbe  plMit  WlU  pvoMde  Job  opportunltlea 
tat  xaaXniagA  reUdfln^  at  tbat  {Mzt  of  our 
city  with  the  highest  |Bancentration  of  non- 
rwhltes  and  tlie  hlgb4^  rate  at  unemploy- 
ment. Previously,  Inexperienced  persons  have 
been  trained  by  Control  Data  to  become  pro- 
dtictlve  workers  at  svtch  rural  locations  as 
Redwood  Palls,  Cambridge.  ^>rlng  Grove 
and  Montevideo,  and  Control  Data  bellevee 
It  can  do  the  same  on  the  North  Side. 

The  Institute  will  bring  into  the  North 
Side  students  firom  liiroughout  the  Upper 
Midwest,  thereby  breaking  down  partly, 
itbfl  fences  that  separate  and  isolate  tbe 
North  Side  from  the  broader  metropolitan 
■community.  Its  presence  In  the  North  Side. 
one  hopes,  wUl  motivate  mere  young  people 
there  to  continue  their  education  and  enter 
an  industry  where  opportunities  for  personal 
advancement  are  great. 

The  plant  represent^  a  break  In  the  pat- 
tern of  Industrial  flight  to  the  suburbs.  Con- 
trol Data,  now  only  10  years  old,  got  Its  start 
in  an  old  building  at  5th  and  Park,  but 
Joined  the  suburban  movement  when  it  later 
located  Its  headquarters  In  BloonUngton  and 
put  its  biggest  plants  In  the  suburbs. 

Tbe  plant  also  represents  a  major  commit- 
ment by  Control  Data  toward  Improving  the 
attitudes  of  the  ghettq,  for  It  will  produce  a 
standard  product,  an  Electronic  device  that 
is  a  part  of  each  computer  system  the  com- 
pany sella.  People  who  (will  wot*  in  the  plant 
will  know  that  they  aie  not  Just  the  recipi- 
ents of  some  kind  of  corporate  do-goodlsm 
or  special  federal  contract. 

In  recruiting  workefs,  the  company  will 
work  cloeely  with  poverty  agencies  active  on 
the  North  Side.  But  tllere  is  no  government 
money  Involved  in  the  t>roJect,  nor  are  feder- 
ally-financed training  programs  part  of  it 
(although  Control  Data  does  not  rule  out 
the  use  of  such  programs.  If  appropriate) . 
The  project  clearly  appears  to  Involve  much 
more  than  Control  Data  is  required  to  do  to 
fulfill  its  obligations  as  a  major  federal  con- 
tracts^ and  equal  opportunity  employer.  It 
is  setting  an  example  for  tbe  rest  of  the 
community. 

As  it  did  when  it  t|x>k  on  International 
Business  BCachlnes  C^rp.  In  tbe  field  of 
super-computers.  Control  Data  is  tji^fc-<"B  on 
another  major  new  challenge.  It  came  out 
well  on  the  flftt.  All  df  us  have  a  stake  in 


bow  well  Control  Data 
succeed  in  this  new 


d  its  new  employes 
llenge. 

IKDUSTBT   MOVXS  trO  TBE   GHETTO 

The  soundest  aid  for{  the  disadvantaged  is 
likely  to  be  that  which  benefits  all  con- 
cerned. Thus  the  Control  Data  plant  an- 
nounced for  the  Minneapolis  North  Side  is 
based  on  hard-headed  economics — locating  a 
factory  and  training  institute  where  a  pool 
of  potential  employes  live. 

George  Champion,  chairman  of  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  wrote  recently:  "Thought- 
ful Americans  are  aslring  searching  questions 
about  the  role  of  the  business  corporation. 
Can  it  find  ways  to  apbly  the  profit  motive 
and  the  spirit  of  com])etltive  enterprise  to 
new  areas  of  social  nted?  Can  it  perform 
functions  now  undertiken  by  government 
better  than  government  Itself?  Many  of  us 
believe  the  answer  is  a  resounding  'yes'." 

Control  Data  Corp.  (seems  to  believe  so, 
too.  For  in  expanding  |ts  own  operations  it 
also  is  providing  a  ren^edy  for  that  serious 
"disease"  of  the  ghettos— unemployment  due 
largely  to  lack  of  skills.  When  Control  Data 
pays  North  Slders  whUe  training  them  to 
make  computer  parts  it  will  be  creating  con- 
fident citizens  as  weU  as  competent  workers. 

Such  efforts  do  not  mean  that  government 
poverty  programs  can  I  be  vrithdrawn  from 
the  near  North  Side  or  from  depressed  areas 
elsewhere.  The  problems  of  the  ghettos  are 
so  overwhelming  and  so  complex  that  they 
need  the  attention  of  |all  levels  of  govem- 
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ment.  But  public  agencies  can't  do  the  job 
alone. 

The  Pilot  City  {Mxiject  of  the  North  Side 
calls  together  all  the  public  and  private  re- 
sources available.  Tbe  Control  Data  plant 
and  school  fit  splendidly  into  that  program. 


DaifcroDS  Precedent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHioAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  29, 1967 

Mr.  DINGELXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Conoressiomal  Record 
an  excelleut  editorial  appearing  In  the 
Houston  Post  on  November  1,  1967,  «i- 
tltled  "Dangerous  Precedent,"  setting  out 
the  hazard  of  the  exchange  of  national 
forest  lands  for  any  purpose,  no  matter 
how  noble. 

In  this  Instance,  the  hazard  of  ex- 
change of  redwood  timber  in  national 
forests  for  the  proposed  redwood  national 
park  Is  made  clear. 

Perhaps  the  most  concise  statement  of 
the  peril  is  the  last  sentence  wherein  it  Is 
said: 

A  man  does  not  get  a  new  pair  of  shoes  by 
exchanging  his  own  right  shoe  for 'his  own 
left  shoe. 

DAMOaoTTS  PUCKDENT 

Americans  are  growlngly  aware  of  the  need 
to  hold  great  sections  at  forest,  lake  and  open 
lands  for  national  parks.  Unless  we  do— and 
soon — we  leave  to  our  chUdren  a  concrete  and 
billboard  Jungle. 

Bills  now  before  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  in 
Washington  would  set  aside  a  redwood  na- 
tional park  In  Northern  California.  They  are 
backed  by  conservationists  and  all  those  who 
value  the  existence  of  trees  older  than  our 
civilization. 

But  red  flags  are  up  on  one  provision  of 
the  bUl :  A  proposal  to  exchange  14,567  acres 
within  a  national  forest  for  ttmberlands  now 
owned  by  four  private  companies.  The  cor- 
poration tracts  are  within  the  boundaries 
drawn  for  the  proposed  park. 

Such  an  exchange  would  give  to  human 
beings  not  one  square  foot  of  new  or  addi- 
tional free  lands.  The  national  forests  are  al- 
ready OUTS  for  picnics,  hikes  and  the  preser- 
vation of  wild  life. 

The  United  States  government  could,  of 
coxirse.  simply  buy  the  corporation  holdings. 

But  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  has  approved  the  exchange  on  the 
excuse  of  economy— of  creating  the  new  park 
at  less  cost. 

This  is  penny-wise,  pound-foolish  think- 
ing. It  is  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  But  the 
threat  Is  much  more  serious  than  that. 

If  Congress  passes  tbe  bUls  with  this  pro- 
vision included,  it  will  be  setting  a  precedent 
which  endangers  all  national  forests  within 
the  United  States. 

Time  and  time  again  in  our  history,  forces 
have  tried  to  trade  off  tlmberlands  for  other 
unrelated  federal  purposes.  Each  time  the 
attempt  has  been  defeated  by  those  wise 
enough  and  foreslgbted  enough  to  see  what 
the  precedent  would  mean. 

If  these  forest  lands  are  exchanged  in 
California,  the  first  hole  In  the  dike  will  have 
been  made  and  a  flood  will  ultimately  flow 
through.  Once  subject  to  exchange,  the  na. 
tlonal  forests  would  then  be  on  demand  for 
■cores  of  unrelated  federal  purposes — each 


one  unique  and  worthwhile  to  Its  special 
backers. 

Texas  is  especiaUy  concerned  over  tte 
maintaining  of  the  long  held  principle. 
I^otigh  hoping  for  a  national  Big  Thicket 
park.  Texas  does  not  wish  to  gain  It  at  the 
expense  of  its  national  forests.  With  such  a 
precedent  set  In  California,  this  state  oould 
be  expected  to  exchange — and  thereby  to 
lose — national  forest  lands  we  already  enjoy 
to  gain  the  Big  Thicket  NaUonal  Park. 

The  purpose  of  creating  national  parks  is 
to  exi>and  open  lands  for  our  growing  popula- 
tion. The  expansion  must  be  made  by  pur- 
chases. Trade  In  kind  is  no  gain  at  all. 

A  man  does  not  get  a  new  pair  of  shoes  by 
exchanging  his  own  right  shoe  for  his  own 
left  shoe. 


Letter  From  Mother  of  Sob  Who  Wat 
Killed  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARTIAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  4, 1967 

Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  F. 
Carton  Oates,  of  Centrevllle,  Md..  whose 
son,  lit.  Ccmdr.  Pred  H.  Gates  n,  US. 
Navy,  was  recently  killed  In  Vletntim. 
This  letter,  from  a  brave  mother,  tells  of 
her  son's  deep  faith  in  the  America  he 
loved  and  gave  his  life  for: 

Deak  Snt:  This  letter  is  long  overdue  In 
thanldng  you  for  sincere  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy at  tbe  loss  of  our  aon  LCDB  Fred  H. 
Gates,  n,  off  Vietnam. 

Tour  having  Pete  (Pred)  Included  In  The 
Congreslsonal  Record  has  been  deeply  appre- 
ciated and  we  were  very  touched  by  your 
tboughtfulness.  It  will  mean  a  great  deal  to 
his  chUdren  in  tbe  years  to  come. 

I  realize  they  cannot  give  such  honor  to 
every  man  who  lays  down  his  life — but  Sir.  I 
cannot  think  of  anyone  more  deserving  than 
our  son. 

As  a  mother,  I  never  could  really  accept  his 
complete  dedication  to  his  country.  He  be- 
lieved It  was  bis  privilege,  not  his  duty,  to 
serve  his  country,  to  die  for  It,  If  necessary — 
which  he  did. 

I  don't  pretend  to  imderstand  why  we  are 
in  Vietnam  but  I  accept.  Pete  believed  strong- 
ly we  should  be  there,  not  for  reasons  so 
often  expovinded,  but  because  he  felt  we  had 
to  stop  commxinlsm  somewhere.  He  was  an 
avid  reader  of  history,  and  geo-political  his- 
tory, especially.  He  felt  we  cannot  allow  the 
"bread  basket"  of  Asia  to  faU  to  tbe  com- 
munists if  we  and  our  allies  are  to  remain 
free.  Thus  he  volunteered  to  fly  the  "SPAD" 
to  insure  his  loved  ones  remain  free. 

He  did  not  approve,  always,  of  what  the 
dissenters-  were  saying,  but  he  told  us  in 
June,  when  I  last  saw  him,  that  he  was  wUl- 
Ing  to  fight  for  their  right  to  dissent. 

Pete  wants  his  children  to  realize  Freedom 
is  worth  fighting  for — but  also  wants  them 
to  know  it  means  obedience  to  law  and  order. 
It  isn't  their  right  to  dissent  if  it  hurts  others. 
It  means  sacrifice  and  giving  of  themselves. 
An  Idealist  he  was,  but  he  lived  and  died  for 
the  principles  he  believed  in.  I  am  sure  there 
are  thousands  of  other  service  men  who  felt 
as  he  did.  May  we  not  let  them  have  died  In 
vain. 

None  of  this  makes  it  easier  for  we  who 
have  lost  so  much.  It  hasn't  been  easy  to  ac- 
cept our  loss.  He  had  so  much  to  give;  he 
died  at  the  peak  of  bis  career.  He  was  a  dedi- 
cated officer  and  a  wonderful  hiuband,  father 
and  son. 


TbaX  you  remembered  him  as  an  earthly 
man  In  a  permanent  way  has  been  a  help.  We 
hope  your  son  is  well  again. 

May  God  bless  you  in  your  work  of  leading 
US  to  remain  free. 
GratefuUy, 

ICast  IIacIiBQd  Oatis. 


Kind  Words  for  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


or  TENIl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 

as  we  all  know.  Congress  is  the  favorite 
whipping  boy  for  all  of  the  problems  that 
beset  our  Nation. 

When  Congress  moves  to  meet  prob- 
lems. It  Is  often  criticized  as  a  rubber- 
stamp,  and  is  accused  of  acting  hastily, 
without  proper  study  and  deliberation. 

When  Congress  moves  at  a  more  delib- 
erate pace,  then  It  is  accused  of  Ignoring 
the  Nation's  problems  and  of  being  slow, 
cumbersome,  and  imwieldly. 

And  so  it  is  refreshing  when  a  word  is 
said  on  behalf  of  the  Congress. 

Such  a  word  has  come  from  Mr.  J. 
Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Mining  Congress, 
in  an  address  at  the  safety  awards  lunch- 
eon of  the  Portland  Cement  Association's 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago. 

Describing  the  House  as  the  "forge  of 
democracy,"  Mr.  Overton  deplores  ef- 
forts to  downgrade  the  Congress,  "to 
tarnish  Its  image  before  the  public." 

This  Is  an  excellent  address,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  because  of  its  interest  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  American  people, 
I  include  excerpts  from  this  address  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 
How  Safx  Is  AioniCA? 

I  wish  to  discuss  with  you  today  the  topic, 
"How  Safe  Is  America?" 

My  business,  as  you  know,  keeps  me  pretty 
much  m  Washington,  D.C.  I  have  been  there 
for  many  years,  deeply  Involved  In  the  proc- 
esses of  government — and  keenly  ooncemed 
about  the  growing  Impact  of  the  govern- 
mental processes  on  virtually  all  of  the  busi- 
ness decisions  which  are  made  every  hour  of 
every  day  by  many  millions  of  Americans. 

It  is  about  the  legislative  process  in  Wash- 
ington, with  which  I  have  been  Intimately 
associated  for  some  25  years — and  more  par- 
ticularly about  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  make  it  work — ^that  I  want  to  visit  with 
you  today. 

We  are,  all  of  us,  much  Involved,  on  a  per- 
sonal, a  company,  an  Industry  basis  in  vir- 
tually every  action  taken — every  decision 
made — by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  tbe  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  see  ourselves  affected  by  legislative 
proposals  in  such  diverse  fields  as  taxation, 
foreign  policy,  military  affairs,  tariff  and 
trade,  appropriations — and  the  hardy  peren- 
nials which  command  the  very  special  atten- 
tion of  our  Industry,  such  as  mine  safety, 
pollution  abatement,  and  tbe  other  Items  In 
the  long  litany. 

But  I  want  you  to  look  with  me  beyond  the 
specifics  of  these  pressing  legislative  con- 
cerns. I  want  you  to  assess  with  me  a  condi- 
tion which  oould  well  bold  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  a  development  far  more  Important 
to  this  Nation  than  the  safety  requirements 
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at  our  dally  occupation,  more  Important  than 
the  very  leglaUtton  on  which  the  Oongreaa 
acts. 

I  am  conoemed — vtrj  conoemed— about 
the  decline  In  Oongreaslonal  prestige. 

I  am  concerned — very  concerned — that 
Mcb  and  erwy  one  of  tis  face  up  to  his  dvlc 
duty  to  do  something  about  correcting  this 
decline. 

I  am  persuaded  beyond  the  shadow  of  a^ 
doubt  that  the  Oongrees  of  the  United  States 
Is  the  last  best  hope  of  free  men  and  free 
government.  In  saying  this,  I  demean  no 
other  branch,  no  other  arm,  no  other  facet 
of  our  governmental  structure. 

Yet,  of  all  the  great  branches  of  our  gov- 
ernment, the  Congress  of  the  UzUted  States, 
as  I  see  It,  stands  closest  to  the  people.  In- 
stinctively responsive  to  tbelr  wishes,  stead- 
ily reflecting  tbelr  hopes  and  aspirations. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  well 
been  called  the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body;  the  Houm  of  Representatives  aptly 
labeled  the  Forge  of  Democracy.  The  Impact 
of  the  Congress,  and  through  It  the  Impact 
of  the  people,  on  the  other  great  branches  of 
government  Is  both  obvious  and  pervasive. 
Graduates  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
served  with  high  honor  and  great  distinction 
at  all  levels  of  the  Judiciary  since  the  earliest 
days  of  this  RepubUc.  The  White  House  too 
has  been  graced  by  those  who  first  served  on 
the  national  scene  In  the  Congress  of  the 
umted  States.  Indeed,  three  of  the  last  four 
Presidents  served  first  to  the  Congress.  So 
too  did  the  last  five  men  who  have  served 
aa  Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Despite  all  these  obvious  considerations, 
we  have  witnessed  throughout  most  of  our 
adult  lifetimes — interrupted  only  now  and 
then,  subsiding  only  occasionally — a  per- 
sistent, a  relentless  effort  by  the  advocates  of 
Strong  central  government  to  downgrade  the 
prestige  of  Coogrecs,  to  tarnish  Its  Image  be- 
fore the  public.  For  more  years  than  most  of 
us  care  to  remember,  we  have  seen  this 
steady  campaign,  listened  to  the  Incessant 
€lrvimflre  of  Its  single  theme — that  we  ought 
somAow  to  regard  Congress  (the  Institution, 
and  all  too  often  the  Individuals  who  com- 
prise It)  as  an  assortment  of  buffoons,  and 
worse. 

This  Is  a  slander  of  low  degree.  It  Is  totally 
unjustified.  And  we — every  one  of  us — can 
and  sbovild  start  doing  something  about  It. 
and  now.  This  Is  our  safety  problem.  This  Is 
the  safety  problem  of  the  Republic. 

Prom  my  many  yesirs  of  close  personal  as- 
sociation with  the  legislative  process  In 
Washington,  I  am  a  complete,  a  total  believer 
In  the  skill,  the  dedication,  the  reliability  of 
the  men  and  women  who  serve  In  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  I  don't  always  agree  with 
what  they  do,  and  maybe  that's  as  It  should 
be.  But  they  do  reflect  the  attitudes  of  the 
folks  at  hcnne.  and  I  dont  know  of  a  single 
one  among  them  who  Isn't  ready  and  willing 
always  to  account  to  the  folks  at  horn*  for 
his  actions  and  his  votes. 

But  what's  happening?  What  Impression  is 
the  most  prevalent  Impression  about  the 
Ck>ngress  In  the  minds  of  the  American  vot- 
ers? Buffoons,  and  worse,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago. 

Now,  why  Is  this  happening?  Congress, 
unlike  the  Presidency,  Is  not  a  highly  per- 
sonalized Institution.  Congress  Is  Impersonal, 
In  great  part  because  of  Its  very  size.  This 
unwieldy.  Impersonal  quality  makes  It  easy 
for  advocates  of  bigger  and  stronger  central 
government  to  point  an  accusing  linger  at 
Congress,  to  lay  the  blame  on  Congress  for 
a  wide  range  of  shortcomings  which  are  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  somebody  else.  The  com- 
posite and  groesly  inaccurate  result,  after 
all  these  years.  Is  that  Congress  Is  charac- 
terized before  the  public  as  dull,  insensitive, 
an  essentially  selflA  group  serving  only  some 
narrow  "8i>eclal"  Interests  and  caring  not  a 
whit  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Add  to  that  the  few  In  Congress — and  they 
are  very,  very  few  Indeed— who  have  abused 
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the  power  of  their  Congressional  offices,  or 
used  their  official  poaltlons  for  personal  gain. 
The  vocal  critics  of  this  very  great  institu- 
tion need  only  one  such  case  every  decade 

even  the  suggestloi)  of  a  case  wiU  do— to 
reinforce  the  campal^  of  slander,  abuse  and 
ridicule.  And  Congztoss,  again  because  It  Is 
so  unwieldy  and  aa  an  Institution  so  im- 
personal, does  not  And  cannot  adequatelv 
defend  Itself . 

In  aU  tills,  who  is  the  loser?  Who  loses 
when  public  confidence  in  the  Congress  Is 
slowly  eroded  and  finally  undermined? 

Everybody  loses,  tlterally  everybody.  The 
Congress  Itself,  the  public  generally,  you  and 
I— we  aU  lose.  The  cause  of  good  government 
Is  set  back  Immeasurebly. 

And  If  we're  golhg  to  turn  tills  thing 
around— we'd  bette^  tackle  it  at  the  point 
where  we  have  some  llkeUbood  of  success. 
You — yes.  you — y^u'd  better  tackle  It  in 
the  person  of  y^  own  Congressman 
Whether  you  like  liU  politics,  or  whether 
you  don't,  get  better  acquainted  with  him.  U 
you  don't  like  the  pongressman  you  have 
maybe  you  can  get  another  one  next  year 
But  you'd  better  get  together  now  with  the 
one  you  do  have.  Let  him  know  your  respect 
for  the  Institution  in  which  he  serves.  Let 
him  know  you  don"^  put  him  or  the  Con- 
gress In  this  "bxiffodns,  or  worse"  category. 
The  process  must 'begin  somewhere  If  we 
•are  ever  to  let  CongHess  know  there  are  peo- 
ple who  understand  and  appreciate  Its  role 
and  its  efforts.  you|  one  Congressman  and 
your  two  Senators  aUd  up  to  only  three  of 
the  more  than  600  Members  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  Only  Ifcree.  but  they're  your 
three.  This  is  a  good  place  for  you  to  start. 
Take  these  three  as  an  assignment  for  your- 
self. Invite  them  to  your  meetings  where 
you  can.  Go  meet  with  them  where  you  can 
Maybe  you  can  generate  some  local  recogni- 
tion-newspaper editorials,  civic  club  activi- 
ties, and  the  like— a(B  your  contribution  to 
the  start  of  a  campaign  to  upgrade  the  Con- 
gress In  the  public's  esteem,  to  restore  It  to 
Ite  rightful  position  in  terms  of  prestige 
pubUc  understanding  and  appreciation  of  its 
very  great  slgnlflcanoe. 

You  can  do  your  part  in  all  this  without 
endorsing  the  reelection  of  a  Congressman 
or  Senator  of  whom  you  don't  approve  Get 
behind  your  own  candidate  with  aU  the 
steam  you  can  gen^ate.  If  you  elect  him, 
you-U  obviously  feel  ihat  much  better.  Don't 
apologize  for  opposing  the  reelection  of  an 
incumbent.  Don't  apcpoglze  for  being  a  hard- 
working supporter  of  your  own  Party  and 
your  own  candidate.  The  real  genius  of  our 
system  remains  Its  ba«lc  two-Party  character. 
So,  if  you  generate  some  pubUc  recog- 
nition for  a  Memberi  or  a  candidate  whom 
you  do  support,  all  tiie  better  in  your  view 
If  you  feel  that  youre  saddled  with  one  you 
cannot  support  publicly,  then  let  blm  know 
quleUy  and  privately  that  you  are  not  one 
who  thinks  Congress  Is  sinking  to  the  low 
estate  Its  critics  ascrtbe  to  it. 

This  will  not  be  i£  Idle  gesture  on  your 
part.  This  is  a  civic  obligation  that  squarely 
faces  every  one  of  us.  And,  if  you're  inclined 
to  look  for  some  return  beyond  your  duty  to 
Improve  the  body  politic — then  I  would  only 
add  that  a  prime  rule  ft  human  behavior  tells 
you  that  you'U  achlevte  with  that  Member  of 
Congress  a  better  relationship,  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  your  problems— if  you  make 
this  effort,  regardless  of  whether  you  and  he 
agree  politically,  lde<rfoglcally,  or  on  a  spe- 
cific Issue  of  the  moment. 

The  time  for  this  is  now.  Never  before  In 
these  many  years  of  my  exposure  to  the  work- 
ings of  Congress  have  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  seemed  i^ore  senolttve  to  their 
unfortunate — and  unfair — public  image. 
Never  before  in  these  years  have  they  seemed 
so  much  to  need,  and  to  welcome,  the  under- 
standing of  their  constituents.  And  I  would 
add  that  never  before  In  theee  years  have  I 
felt  that  the  Congress— collectively  and  indi- 
vidually—was  as  tmaxj  maUgned  and 
slandered  as  it  is  todai, 
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We  have  many  problems  in  Waahington, 
you  and  I.  j ' 

Industry's  concerns  with  the  proceasea  of 
government  add  up  t«  a  big  Job,  a  many- 
sided  Job.  That  you  know  this  Is  obvious. 
Your  presence  here,  and  the  enthusiasm  and 
purpose  with  which  yo«  parUcipated  In  these 
very  constructive  sessions  in  Chicago)  give 
ample  testimony  of  your  awareness  of  that 
fact. 

Yes — this  acUvlty  w*  like  to  call  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Is  lnde«Kl  a  big  Job,  a  many- 
sided  Job.  And  I'm  convinced  that  we  single 
out  the  most  Important  part  of  the  whole 
undertaking  when  we  s4y — 

It's  time  to  Speak  Up] 

It's  time  to  stem  the  Blanders. 

It's  time  to  let  the  9ouse  and  the  Senate 
know  there  are  some]  who  Salute  Its  In- 
tegrity— ^who  would  liestore  Its  PresUge — 
who  would  Proclaim  Again  free  government's 
essential  dependence  oh  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States — who  realize  this  Is  the  first 
S«ifety  Program  of  our  industry — and  who 
realize  that  America  is  only  as  safe  as  Its 
Congress  is  strong  and  i^pected. 


Public  Opinion  SnrTe]f  in  North  Carolina's 
Eighth  Congressional  District 

EXTENSIONOP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLESRAPER  JONAS 

or   NOBTR   CAKOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Api)endlx, 
I  include  the  results  of  my  annual  pub- 
lic opinion  survey  atnong  residents  of 
North  Carolina's  Eihth  Congressional 
District. 

I  was  gratified  that  approximately  17,- 

000  individuals  returned  questionnaires. 
This  is  the  largest  number  of  people  who 
have  participated  in  these  surveys  since 

1  began  the  practice  of  circulating  ques- 
tionnaires. 

The  fact  that  so  iiany  people  would 
take  the  time  to  complete  the  question- 
naires and  retxim  them  indicates  wide- 
spread Interest  in .  the  Issues  and  ap- 
proval of  this  memod  of  sampling 
opinion. 

I  was  also  pleased  Ihat  many  of  those 
who  returned  queetioimaires  added  sup- 
plementary comments  elaborating  on 
their  reasons  for  tlie  views  they  ex- 
pressed on  the  questlciis  listed,  or  calling 
my  attention  to  matters  of  interest  not 
included  on  the  questionnaire.  This  also 
indicates  that  people  are  anxious  to  have 
their  views  solicited,  and  I  might  add 
that  it  is  important  for  Congressmen 
to  keep  up  with  the  thinking  of  the  peo- 
ple back  home.  This  is  necessary  if  they 
are  to  receive  adequate  representation. 

The  answers  were  tabulated  by  Data 
Management,  Inc..  of  Washington,  D.C., 
by  the  use  of  data  protessJng  equipment. 

Following  are  the  questions  listed  In 
the  1967  survey  and  the  responses  by 
percentages : 

1.  Do  you  believe  our  Involvement  In  „_ 
In  Vietnam  was  eaaentUJ  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States?  ' 


Tea 

No 

Mo  answer. 


40.8 

65.3 

4.0 
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2.  Do  you  believe  our  involvement  in  the 
war,  even  if  you  answered  the  above  question 
NO,  was  nevertheleee  desirable  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  Communism? 

Yea 70.8 

No  — 22.3 

No  answer 7. 4 

3.  Which  of  the  following  course*  do  you 
recommend  (choose  one) : 

(a)  Stopping  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  in  order  to  encourage  a  nego- 
tiated settlement? 8.5 

(b)  Stepping  up  military  pressures  to 
achieve  earliest  poasible  military  vic- 
tory?  76.8 

(c)  Holding  military  activities  to  pres- 
ent levels? 4.6 

(d)  Gradual  withdrawal  of  United 
States  oombet  troops? 6.9 

(e)  Immediate  withdrawal  of  our 
troope? 6.2 

(Some  answered  more  than  one.) 

4.  Do  you  favor  withdrawal  of  a  substantial 
number  of  our  troops  from  Europe? 

Yes 64.1 

No SO.  6 

No  answer 6.4 

6.  Which  policy  do  you  favor  with  respect 
toour  relations  with  Ruslsa  and  East  Euro- 
pean Oommunlst  countries? 

(a)  Present  policy  of  "building  bridges" 
through  increased  non-military  trade  and 
other  reciprocal  steps  such  as  the  Consular 
Treaty  Just  ratified  by  the  UjS.  Senate? 

Yea     80.4 

No 11.8 

No   answer ' 27.8 

(b)  A  'mard  Une"  policy  of  linuted  contact 
with  Communist  countries? 

Yes 84.8 

No 22.8 

No    answer 42.  7 

6.  Which  policy  do  you  favor  In  deaUng 
With  Latin  American  countries: 

(a)  Adhere  strictly  to  the  non-interven- 
tion oommitment  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  Charter? 

Yes 30.6 

No 20.  0 

No  answer 49. 4 

(b)  Reserve  the  right  to  intervene  uni- 
laterally whenever  the  President  deems  it 
In  our  Interest  to  do  so,  as  was  done  in  the 
Dominican  RepuUic? 

Yes - 62.  6 

No 12.  6 

No  answer 24.  7 

7.  'Would  you  favor  curbing  the  power  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
mit United  States  combat  troops  to  war  with- 
out specific  prior  approval  of  the  Congress? 

Yes 69.2 

No 34.6 

No    answer 6.9 

8.  Do  you  favor  Increasing  the  amount  of 
money  Social  Security  retirees  can  earn  with- 
out losing  Social  Security  benefits? 


Yes 

No  _-^ 

No   answer. 


• 84.  6 

: 13. 0 

2. 6 

9.  The  President  Is  recommending  a  20% 
overall  Increase  In  Social  Security  payments, 
to  be  financed  by  increasing  payroll  taxes  and 
increasing  the  base  against  which  the  tax 
la  calculated  from  $6,600  gradually  to  $10,- 
800  by  1074.  Do  you  favor  this? 

Yee 26.0 

No 70. 1 

No   answer $.  g 

10.  The  President  has  proposed  to  raise  ad- 
diUonal  money  by  imposmg  a  6%  surcharge 


on  both  corporate  and  individual  income 
taxes.  The  proposal  would  exclude  married 
couples  with  two  children  with  income  up  to 
$5,000  and  single  people  with  an  income  up 
tQj|l,000  a  year.  This  proposal  Is  tot  2  years. 
Do  you  favor  it? 

Yes 14.6 

No 81.  4 

No  answer . . 4. 0 

11.  The  President  has  again  recommended 
civil  rights  legislation  to,  among  other 
things — 

(a)  Prohibit  discrimination  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  housing  over  a  two-year  period  so 
that  by  1060  the  prohibition  would  apply  to 
all  housing.  Do  you  favor  this? 

Yes    11.8 

No 84.6 

No    answer 8.8 

(b)  Prohibit  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  national  orlgm,  sex,  or 
economic  status,  in  the  selection  of  state  or 
local  juries,  and  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  of  tbe  United  States  to  sue  states  or 
local  jury  officials  who  exclude  Negroes  or 
members  of  other  minority  groups  from 
Juries.  Do  you  favor  this? 


Yes 

No 

No    answer- 


Yes 


98.1 


No xt.  8 

No   answer 46. 1 

14.  This  year  Congress  Is  being  requested 
by  the  President  to  appropriate  $662  mlllloii 
to  Inaugurate  the  new  "Model  Cities"  pro- 
gram. This  would  be  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular urban  renewal,  public  housing  and  other 
programs  of  grants  In  aid  to  cities.  Under 
thU  proposal  a  limited  number  of  cities 
would  be  selected  to  receive  the  "model 
cities"  grants.  Do  you  recommend  that  Con- 


gress appropriate  the  requested  funds  to  be- 
gin this  program? 

Yes _ 18. 1 

No 88.  8 

No  answer , 8.  6 


46.8 

48.9 

4.8 

(c)  To  give  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  authority  to  issue  orders, 
after  a  fair  hearing,  to  require  the  termina- 
tion of  discriminatory  employment  practices. 
Do  you  favor  this? 

Yes 38. 1 

No 61.9 

No   answer „„_____     6.0 

12.  The  President  proposes  to  fight  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  crime  by  providing  federal  grants 
to  state  and  local  governments  for  the  devel- 
opment and  Implementation  of  plans  to  Im- 
prove poUce,  court  and  correctional  systems. 
Do  you  believe  this  is  the  best  way  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  fight  crime? 

Yes  .- 39.2 

No 88.7 

No   answer 7. 1 

13.  Assuming  that  the  draft  law  Is  to  be 
extended,  which  of  the  following  suggestions 
do  you  favor? 

(a)  Continue  the  present  system  which 
gives  local  boards  wide  discretionary  power 
over  classification  and  .delivery  of  men  for 
induction  If  they  have  been  found  acceptable 
by  the  Armed  Services? 

Yes 38.0 

No . 22.8 

No  answer ,„ 89.  4 

(b)  Adopt  uniform,  nation-wide  classi- 
fication standards,  reduce  the  4,100  local 
boards  to  approximately  300  and  select  men 
for  Induction  at  random  such  as  through  a 
lottery? 

Yes 40.  3 

No 22.  0 

No  answer 37.  7 

(c)  Reverse  the  present  procedure  under 
which  the  older  eliglbles  are  taken  first  and 
start  taking  19-year-olds  first? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AtlZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  youngsters  of  our  day  and 
age  are  Interested  in  and  informed  on 
the  events  taking  place  in  our  w(M*Id  Is 
proven  by  the  following  letters  which  I 
have  received  from  some  of  the  students 
of  the  sixth-grade  class  of  the  CUnton- 
Sherman  Air  Force  Base  school  In  Coa- 
homa. Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Woolman,  for- 
merly of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  is  their  teacher,  and 
I  think  she  Is  to  be  ccMninended  for  oa- 
larglng  the  horizons  of  her  students. 

Because  these  letters  are  thoughtful 
and  interesting,  It  Is  my  pleasure  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Clznton  Skesican  Aia  Foacx  Base, 

November  10,  1967. 
Hon.  John  Rhodes, 
XJ.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Snt:  My  name  Is  Mary  Berry  and  I  think 
we  should  be  putting  more  money  in  the 
space  program.  If  so  we  may  be  the  first  ones 
to  have  men  on  tbe  moon. 
Vwy  truly  yours. 

Mabt  Boxt. 

Clinton'  Shesman  An  Force  Base, 

November  10,  19S7. 
Hon.  John  Rhodes, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Snt:  I  wish  you  would  keep  the  space  pro- 
gram up.  Because  someday  we  might  live  on 
one  of  tbe  Planets. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  Wachman. 

CuNTON  Sherman  Ant  Force  Base, 

November  10,  19S7. 
Hon.  John  Rhodes, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
WashiTigton.  D.C. 

Sir:  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  explor- 
ing space.  I  think  It  Is  a  wonderful  thing 
to  find  out  all  about  the  unknown. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Michael  J.  Robbzns. 

CUNTON    SHESICAN    AOt    FORCX    BASE, 

Hon.  John  Rhodes, 

US.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Snt:  I  don't  think  that  there  should  be  a 
space  program.  More  money  should  be  spent 
on  the  men  In  Vietnam.  When  tbe  war  Is 
over,  then  people  should  be  allowed  to  ex- 
plore  the   space. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Deborah  Wn.T. 

Clinton  Sherman  Aib  Force  Base, 

November  10,  1967. 
Hon.  John  Rhodes, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  think  we  should  spend  a  lot  lees 
money  on  the  space  program.  Tbe  reason 
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X  feel  fhli  way  ts  becaiue  of  all  the  money 
that  Is  wasted  that  coiUd  go  to  btilldlng 
better  bomea,  giving  poor  people  better  jobs, 
and  cleaning  up  the  slums.  What  good  will 
It  do  us  to  be  first  on  the  moon  or  on 
some  planet.  I  feel  that  we  could  live  a  better 
and  much  more  peaceful  life  here  on  earth. 
We  should  also  spend  more  money  on  the 
war  In  Viet  Nam  so  we  can  live  a  more 
peaceful  Ufe. 

Sincerely. 

Davis  Vamsbkpool.- 

CuNTON  Shzbmait  Ant  Foacs  Bask, 

iVouember  10,  1967. 
Hon.  John  Rrodks, 
VS.  House  of  Repreaentattvea, 
Waahtngton,  DX;. 

Sir:  I  hope  that  the  space  program  goes. 
It  Is  k  good  thing.  I  hope  that  we  land 
on  the  moon  flnt. 

Very  truly  your*. 

RiCKT   Casok. 

Clinton  Sbxbman  Axa  Fobce  Baas, 

Worentbcr  tO,  1967. 
Hon.  John  Rhodes, 
VJ.  Hotoe  of  Repraentativea. 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  think  you  should  spend  money  on 
the  space  project.  I  Jtist  wlsb  those  Rus- 
alans  would  slow  down,  and  do  something 
while  we  make  5  or  6  shots  at  the  moon 
OS  other  planets. 
Tours  turly, 

BiTTH  ALBaioar. 

CUMTON-SHSaMAN  AlS  FOSCE  BASX, 

Not7ember  10, 1967. 
Hon.  John  Rhodkh. 
VJS.  Houae  of  Repreaentativea, 
Wtiahington,  DX!. 

Sib:  I  don't  go  along  with  your  space  pro- 
gram. I  think  its  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 
It  has  even  coat  the  Uvea  of  some  of  the 
aetronauts.  Because  all  of  the  money  their 
wasting,  could  be  spent  on  sick  and  hungry 
people  over  In  India.  Besides,  this  earth  was 
put  here  to  live  on  not  somewhere  else. 
Very  truly  yours, 

KXVIN  COBLXT. 

Clinton  Shwiman  Aia  Foaca  Base, 

November  10.  1967. 
Hon.  John  Rhodes, 
UJS.  Houae  of  Repreaentativea, 
Waahinifton,  D.C. 

Sia:  Z  am  a  0th  grader  and  I  don't  suppose 
you'll  read  it  now,  but  I  thln^  we  should 
have  a  better  Space  Program.  Russia  is 
younger,  yet  they  are  much  higher  as  far  as 
the  Space  Program  goes.  But  before  we  do 
anything  about  the  Space  Program  we 
should  do  aooiethlng  about  riots  and  peace 
In  our  own  country. 

Aa  for  the  boys  In  Viet  Nam,  I  think  we 
should  get  out!  We  spend  too  much  money 
on  wars  and  not  enough  on  peacel 
Thank  you. 

DEsaa  JoRNicx  Dat. 

Clinton  Shzbman  An  Foaci  Bask, 

November  10,  1967. 
Hon.  John  Rhodes, 
V.S.  Houae  of  Represehtativet. 

Bum:  I  think  we  should  save  more  money 
for  the  space  program.  Because  someday  we 
might  need  to  fight  against  the  Russians. 
The  space  shot  was  good. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Hoixxs  O.  CtosAL. 

CUMTOM  Shxkman  An  FoacK  Baas. 

iVooember  10,  1967. 
Hon.  John  Jtaanm, 
US.  Houae  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington,  DXJ. 

Sn:  X  think  we  should  try  to  get  a  rocket 
on  the  moon  because  I  think  it  would  be 
nice  so  that  you  eould  make  a  space  program 
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and  so  that  you  could  get  rockets  to  other 
planets.  I  think  you  shovUd  get  at  least  three 
rockets  up  In  space  a^year. 
Tours  truly, 

KXVIN  SHAFTKa. 

Clinton    Sherman    Kol   Fobck    Base. 

November  10. 1S67. 
Hon.  John  Rhodes, 
17 .5.  House  of  Repreat  ntativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sib:  I  think  the  sp ace  program  is  very  nice 
but  I  think  you  shoiild  stop  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  everythlngj  else  that  takes  up  the 
money. 

Very  tr\ily  yotf^ 

Kaben  McKat. 

Clinton  Shzbiu  n  Aib  Fobce  Bask, 

November  10, 1967. 
Hon.  John  Rhodes, 
UJS.  Houae  of  Represmitativea, 
Washington,  DjC        1 

Sib:I  think  you  ^ould  go  on  In  space 
because  a  lot  of  people  want  to  know  about 
the  stars,  planets,  and  the  atmosphere.  But 
they  can't  If  you  don't  or  anyone  else  doesn't 
put  a  spaceship  In  the  atmosphere. 


Toius  truly,' 


Very  tnily  you  rs. 


Hon.' John  Rhodes, 

U.S.  House  of  Represei^tativea, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Sib:  I  am  for  the 
I  think  young  men 


Katht  Pobteb. 


Clinton  Shebmj^  Aib  Fobce  Base, 

November  10, 1967. 
Hon.  John  Rhodes, 
VS.  Houae  of  Reprea^tativea. 
Waahington.  D.C 

Sib:  I  think  the  ^pace  program  Is 
derful  but  before  yoi 
why  don't  you  cleai}  up  what's  down  here 
first  like  cleaning  up  the  slums  and  there 
won't  be  as  many  rlo  »  and  other  things  like 
the  Vietnam  war. 


JANXT  THOMASON. 


Clinton  Sberma^  Aib  Fobce  Base, 

November  10, 1967. 


space  program  because 
learn  more  about  the 


space  program  every  day.  And  it  gives  men 
a  chance  to  learn  mole  about  the  moon. 
Very  tnily  you  s, 

Davtd  Habbincton. 

Clinton  Smebmaj  i  Aib  Fobck  Bask. 

November  10.  1967. 
Bon.  John  Rhodes. 
U.S.  Houae  of  Repreat  ntativea, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Sib:  I  am  writing  yau  because  I  think  you 
should  tell  me  all  ab(  lut  It  but  I  did  not  see 


the  send  off.   But  as 
school  with  the  ones 


we  talked  about  it  at 
who  did  see  it  I  would 


like  you  to  send  soihethlng  back.  I  would 
not  care  what  it  Is  but  I  do  want  something. 
This  is  why  I  want  rou  to  write  me  back. 
I  don't  know  if  I  like  t  he  whole  thing  or  not  if 
I  could  vote,  I  wouli  I  vote  for  you  so  find 
time  to  write  me  baci . 
Very  truly  youa  i 

Douglas  Kino. 

Clinton  Sme3mai  r  Aib  Fobce  Bask, 

November  10.  1967. 
Hon.  John  Rhodes', 
V.S.  Houae  of  Repreaofttativea. 
Wastiington,  D.C. 

Sib:  I  think  that  Congressmen  are  doing 
the  right  thing  by  spending  money  to  build 
up  the  Space  Program.  Perhaps  we  may  even 
be  able  to  go  to  the  other  planeta  beatde 
the  moon.  We  may  discover  life  on  these 
planets.  I  am  proud  to  hear  of  rockets  going 
off.  rm  also  proud  to  know  that  the  united 
States  has  taken  Interest  in  spaet. 
Very  truly  yours. 

DEixa  Ou'i'iiauB. 


Clinton  »*"»»»»»>  ^n  Foacs  Baa; 

tfooember  10.  1967. 
Hon.  John  Rhodxs, 
U.S.  House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Snt:  I  think  that  we  should  spend  money 
on  Space  Program.  Because  if  the  earth  ex- 


ploded we  would  need 


somewhere  else  to  go 


and  live.  It  would  be  ilce  to  be  the  first  to 


build  towns  and  cities 
Very  truly  yours, 


on  the  moon. 


Jan  Butlib. 


Clinton  Sherman  Ka.  Fobce  Base, 

l^ovember  10.  1967. 
Hon.  John  Rhodes, 
U.S.  House  of  Represenkativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sib:  I  am  very  proiid  of  our  space  pro- 
gram, but  I  think  we  should  take  care  of 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam  and  clear  up  the  riots 
in  the  United  States  before  we  spend  thou- 
sands or  millions  of  dollars  on  our  space 
ships.  I  think  we  sbotild  do  one  thing  at 
a  time  instead  of  doiqg  it  all  at  once 

The  war  in  Viet  Nana  I  think,  is  the  most 
Important  if  we  want  to  keep  our  freedom. 
I  think  the  United  Sta| 
wars  for  everlasting  pea 
tries  of  the  world. 

Very  tr\Uy  yoursj 


Clinton  Sherman 


s  should  try  to  stop 
e  between  the  coun- 


Mark  Helm. 


Force  Bask, 
November  10, 1997. 


Hon.  JoKN  Rhodes,' 

US.  House  of  Representatives. 

Sib:  I  wish  you  woul(^  vote  for  more  money 
on  the  space  program. 

I  am  only  In  the  sixt^  grade,  but  I  like  to 
hear  of  us  doing  things  in  the  space  project 
to  send  men  to  the  moon. 

These  riots  in  Detroit  and  other  clUes  are 
ridiculous,  don't  you?   i 

The  war  in  Vietnam  1^  terrible  but  If  we  get 
out  of  the  country,  tlie  Communists  will 
move  In,  so  let's  support  our  boys  in  Vietnam. 


Tours  truly, 


JoAnn  liAMoif . 


CUMTON  SBBIMAN  .  iilB  FOBCK  BaSK. 

I  November  10, 1967. 
Hon.  John  Rhodes, 
V.S.  Houae  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sn:  I  think  you  should  spend  more  money 
on  the  Space  Program.  Then  maybe  we  will 
be  the  first  on  tbe  moon.  But  first  you  should 
do  something  about  riots  and  poverty. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Hatxice  Richardson. 

Clinton  Shebman  Aib  Fobce  Bask, 

jNovember  10. 1967. 
Hon.  John  Rbodks, 
VS.  Houae  of  Repreaentktivea, 
Waahington,  D.C.  T 

Sn:  I  think  you  sho\i|d  spend  more  money 
on  the  Space  Program,  because  there  might 
be  life  on  another  pI4net  tlxat  needs  our 
help. 

I  tMnk  the  Space  Program  is  very  interest- 
ing. I  would  Ilka  to  see 
■0  we  can  put  a  man  pn  the  moon  before 
Russia  does. 

Very  tnily  yours. 


Karen  Stevens. 

Clinton  Shebman  An  Fobck  Bask, 

November  10. 1967. 
Hon.  John  Rhodes, 
US.  Houae  of  Repreaentativea, 
Waahington,  D.C 

Sn:  I  think  you  shotdd  spend  money  on 
the  Space  Pro-am.  Because  I  and  others 
want  to  know  about  other  places  that  we 
have  never  been  to,  and  it  would  be  Interest- 
ing to  know  about  oth^  planets. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Suzanne  Hagin. 


December  5,  1967 
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CLmTOM  Sherman  An  Voms  Bass, 

November  10, 1967. 
Bon.  JosoT  Rhoobs, 
US.  Bou»e  of  Bepreeentativea, 
Waahington,  D.O. 

Sn:  I  ttilnk  yon  sluwild  put  more  money 
tnto  tiM  space  program  than  on  highways  be- 
cause people  can  use  dirt  roeda  Just  tlM  same. 
People  that  live  In  sluois  should  go  out  and 
get  some  Uttle  Job.  Tou  aho<iU1  make  aocne 
new  idane  cm  the  apace  program  and  do  more 
■pace  exploraition. 

Very  truly  youra. 

Norman  Puckett. 


Loyalty  to  Our  Coantry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OV  IXNNBBBEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  QXTHjIjEN.'  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jeffer- 
son City,  Tenn..  Standard-Banner  re- 
cently carried  In  their  editorial  column 
three  outstanding  items  on  patriotism. 

Because  we  tend  to  take  loyalty  to 
our  oountty  for  granted  today  and  give 
little  thou&ht  to  what  It  really  means 
to  be  loyal  to  one's  country,  I  thought 
these  three  fine  editorials  would  be  ol 
interest  to  my  colleagues  said  the  read- 
ers of  the  Ricosd: 

Patriotism,  Mt  Vnw 

In  this  day  and  age,  when  Everylng  is  hap- 
pening, the  word  Patriotism,  is  slowly  being 
pushed  out  of  our  lives. 

The  war  Is  an  example.  Men  are  fighting 
•nd  being  killed.  Some  at  home  are  march- 
ing and  protestlDg.  People  should  take  pride 
In  their  country,  not  destroy  the  Flag,  and 
bcknner  of  our  dead,  our  brave,  our  true. 

It  la  a  wonder  that  people  can  forget  an 
that  our  country  stands  for.  I  do  not  know 
about  you;  but  when  it  comes  my  time  to 
serve  my  country  in  war  or  peace,  I  will  walk 
up  to  the  protesters  and  say,  "I  have  faith 
In  my  Homeland." 

James  Widekeb. 

Lotaltt 

To  me  loyalty  Is  being  honorable  to  one's 
country.  If  you  are  called  on  to  serve  your 
eoiutry,  you  should  accept  the  privilege  with 
pleasure.  Ton  wlU  be  doing  your  country  a 
favor.  It  also  means  being  honorable  to  your 
state.  Tou  should  never  accept  money  for  in- 
formation that  might  weaken  your  country. 

I  believe  going  to  church  on  Simday  is 
being  loyal  because  our  forefathers  fought 
for  that  privilege.  We  should  vote  for  the  one 
we  think  is  best.  That  is  our  right.  I  believe 
-freedom  of  speech  is  one  of  our  main  rights. 
It  allows  us  to  think  as  weplease. 

Michael  Parton. 

Be  a  PBOtro  Amebican 
The  National  Observer  pointed  out  In  a 
recent  article  that  we  should  quit  apolo- 
gizing for  America  being  America,  "So  it  la 
affluent,  so  not  everyone  participates  equally 
(why  ahould  they,  man  being  what  he  1b7), 
■o  the  'quality  of  American  life  does  not 
please  those  who  would  like  to  dictate  "qual- 
ity'. But  what  other  nation's  system  would 
you  substitute  for  it?" 

The  United  States  in  the  past  10  years  has 
written  the  most  remarkable  record  of  any 
great  power  in  the  history  of  the  worlct  and 
it  continues  to  write  it  today  in  Vietnam. 
Repeatedly,  we  have  used  our  overwhelming 
military  force  to  defend  the  territory,  the 


rlghta.  the  Uvea  and  the  humaa  dlgntty  of 
people  Uvlng  in  other  nattooa  who  were  not 
in  a  poaltlasx  to  defend  *»»*«wi—  agalnrt 
the  brutality  and  npprnaslnsi  at  agcpaaslanlsit 
communism  We  have  poured  Amsrleaa 
blood  and  treasure  mto  Kurope  and  Into  Atfa 
to  rebuild  ttie  natloos  we  defeated  In  Wortd 
War  n  and  to  bold  the  ttoes  oT  treedom 
and  national  self -determl  nation  against 
aggression. 

American  forces  conUnue  to  llgfat  for  i«1n- 
dple — the  UJS.  has  no  Intraest  In  gaining 
either  wealth  or  territory  from  another  coun- 
try. When  the  balance  sheet  of  history  books 
Is  finally  drawn,  U.S.  citizens  of  the  future 
will  have  re«uon  to  be  proud  of  their  nation's 
record.  This  shoiUd  be  remembered  amidst 
the  raucous  rantlngs  of  America's  detractors. 


A  Tribate  to  tbe  Late  Christopher 
Rowland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

If onday,  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
participate  In  the  Anglo-American  Par- 
liamentary Oonf  erenoes  on  Africa  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Christopher 
Rowland,  Member  of  Parliament,  a  gifted 
friend  and  colleague,  who  died  on  No- 
vember S  at  the  age  of  38.  "We  had  the 
pleasure  of  woiUng  with  him  In  three 
Important  conferences  on  Africa,  and  aU 
of  us  were  much  impressed  l^  his  under- 
standing of,  and  commitment  to,  inter- 
national affairs. 

His  death  is  a  matter  for  deep  regret, 
not  only  for  us,  but  for  other  Members 
of  Congress  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  during  his  visit  to  Washing- 
ton in  May  of  this  year.  We  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathies  to  his  wife  and 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  the  following  re- 
port from  the  Times  of  London  of  No- 
vember 6,  1967,  which  well  describes  the 
qualities  of  Christopher  Rowland,  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcors  : 

Mb.  Ckbistophbb  Rowland:  I.abottb  ICkm- 
bbb  or  Pabliament  vob  Mesidkn 

Mr.  Chri8tO|dier  Rowland,  lAhour  MJP.  for 
Merlden  since  19M,  and  Parliamentary  Pri- 
vate Secretary  to  the  Oiancellor  ot  the 
Duchy  of  lAucaster  since  1960,  died  yester- 
day at  Woolwich  at  the  age  of  38. 

His  death  robe  the  labour  Party  of  ace  ot 
its  most  gifted  young  poUtldans.  Mb  one 
who  knew  him  well  doubted  that  he  would 
eventually  bold  high  <Ace.  His  procnotloa 
to  the  Government  had  Icmg  been  expected, 
and  seemed  certain  before  the  end  of  this 
parliament. 

Olulstopher  Rowland  possessed  the 
strength  of  purpose  and  reasonableness  of 
mind  which  typifies  aU  that  is  best  in  mod- 
ern radicalism.  No  one  in  the  House  stood 
more  firmly  on  principle;  equally  no  one 
argued  for  its  acceptance  with  greats'  mod- 
eration and  clarity.  He  was  unyielding  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Ulegal  government  in  Rho- 
desia. With  eqvial  conviction  he  espoused  leas 
popular  causes.  He  oould  never  quite  believe 
that  Britain's  beet  interests  lay  In  Euit^w — 
despite  the  persuasion  of  his  friends.  He  pur- 
sued the  radio  pirates  with  a  ferocity  that 
crusaders     for     more     fashionable 


tboogbt  out  of  proportion.  He  possessed  ttie 
aort  of  courage  that  prompted  him  to  fight 
for  eauaes  aooording  to  bis  own.  rather  Uma 
the  o(41eettve  convletkm. 

These  gtfto  Oiilstopber  Rowland  combined 
with  more  personal  vlrtuea.  He  wes  fmmpea- 
■lonate,  loyal,  genuinely  anztoos  to  help  his 
firlends,  and  above  aU  Incurably  modest.  He 
never  reaUaed  how  aasiued  his  future  would 
have  been. 

He  was  one  of  three  Labour  MF.S  who  vis- 
ited Rhodesia  on  a  fact-finding  miitinin  at 
the  beginning  of  1966.  At  a  meeting  in  Sails- 
bury  where  they  tried  to  address  about  400 
supporters  of  Mr.  Ian  Smith,  the  Rhodeslan 
Prime  Minister,  they  were  subjected  to  rou^ 
treatment.  Rowland,  who  had  lunged  across 
a  table  to  retrieve  his  papers  which  had  been 
grabbed  by  one  of  the  audience,  fell  to  the 
floor  and  was  kicked  and  punched  and  had 
a  carafe  of  wato'  emptied  ova-  him.  Dr. 
Jeremy  Bray,  one  of  the  other  Labour  MJP.S 
who  tried  to  go  to  the  rescue,  was  also  man- 
handled, but  special  branch  police  moved  In 
and  escorted  them  safely  through  the  crowd. 
The  following  day  an  expulsion  order  was 
Issued  against  the  three  MJ>.s,  but  Rowland 
had  already  left  the  coxintry. 

In  1969.  Rowland  was  dismissed  frran  his 
position  as  a  B3.C.  talks  produco-,  because 
he  wished  to  remain  a  Labour  candidate.  He 
was  refused  permission  by  the  corporation  to 
nurse  the  constituency  he  was  a  ptoBpecitn 
candidate  for,  the  Eastlel^  Dlvlslaa  of 
Hampshire.  Dr.  Horace  King,  now  ttie 
Speakmr,  described  the  Incident  as  "an  act  oC 
poUUcal  victimisation.'' 

Rowland,  who  was  bom  on  September  38, 
1939,  was  educated  at  Chesterfield  grammar 
school,  the  London  Schoc^  of  Economice,  and 
Oxford  University  where  he  took  a  B.PhU 
degree.  He  joined  the  Labour  Party  In  1946, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  NaticMial  Asaoda- 
tloa  of  lAbour  Student  Organlsationa, 
196S-64.  From  19M  to  1959  he  was  a  talks 
producer  in  the  B.B.C.  Overseas  Services. 

He  retained  a  deep  concern  for  the  quality 
of  British  broadcasting  even  at  the  risk  of 
losing  popularity,  and  he  had  declared  his 
mtentlon  ot  voting  against  his  party  If  tt 
had  sought  to  Introduce  commercial  "popu- 
lar" radio  following  the  suppression  of  the 
pirate  stations. 

He  Joined  the  Booker  Group  in  1960  as 
information  officer,  a  position  which  he  re- 
tained, pcu-t-tlme.  after  his  election  to  Par- 
Uament  in  1964.  This  work  for  Bookers 
enabled  him  to  develop  further  his  deep  in- 
terest in  the  political  and  economic  progress 
of  the  developing  countries  In  the  Oommon- 
wealth,  particularly  In  tbe  Ouibbean 
and  Central  Africa.  He  also  became  honorary 
treasurer  of  the  Africa  Bureau.  While  firmly 
committed  to  the  maxlimim  speed  of  African 
advancement,  his  approach  was  essentially 
balanced  and  pragmatic. 

Prom  1964  to  1966  he  was  Parliamentary 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Ministers  of  State. 
Foreign  Office.  He  was  a  Oommonwealtli 
Fund  FeUow,  1967-68,  and  studied  the  poUtl- 
eal  and  educational  uses  of  television  In  ttie 
United  States.  In  1956  he  married  Leslie 
Branch  and  they  had  one  son  and  one 
daughter. 


Paul  A.  Leonard  Killed  in  YietuM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


IN  THE  HOT7SB  OF  RKPRXSENTATTVB8 

JTonday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Bpeaiaer, 
Pf  c  Paul  A.  Lecmard.  a  Kddler  fnan 
Maryland,  was  recently  killed  In  Viet- 
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nam.  I  wish  to  eoauBcnd  ttie  eoozag*  of 
this  young  msn  and  to  honor  Ms  memory 
hy  including  the  toDomtng  artide  In  the 

FAVI.  a.  I^OWABP,  nf  VtEZ  a  Uomtm 


-A  20-7e«r-<dd  aoldier  froaa 
%h»  tiny  AiUM  Arundel  eovaxky  oommiintty 
vt  <Xeiital«  wbD  bad  bMix  In  Vietnam  just  a 
month  waa  killed  there  Tuesday,  the  Defense 
Departmant  eeported  yesterday. 

FtB.  Paul  A.  X«onard  died  after  he  was 
Btroek  by  BMtal  fragments  from  a  booby 
trap,  tbe  Def  enae  Department  said  In  a  tele- 
gram to  hla  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H. 
Ijsonard. 

Prlvath'  Leonard  was  drafted,  by  the  Army 
In  November,  1966.  and  had  been  In  Vietnam 
esaetly  one  montb  on  tbe  day  be  waa  killed, 
Mr.  Leonard  safat. 

He  was  stationed  near  An  Khe  with  the 
Rrst  Cavalry  (Alrmotalle)  Division. 

Btfon  be  was  drafted.  Private  Leonard 
vorked  for  the  United  States  Government 
Printing  OAce  in  Waablngton.  He  was  a  1965 
■radnat*  of  Nortbwestem  Hlgb  School  In 
Hyattsvllle.  Ud. 

He  wanted  to  return  to  the  printing  bual- 
neas  after  finishing  his  two  years  In  the  Army, 
Mr.  Vnnat^  said.  Before  being  sent  to  Viet- 
nam, Pzivate  Leonard  received  training  at 
rort  Jackson.  BJC^  and  at  Fort  Cazaon.  Colo. 

W— ifl—  bis  pazenta.  be  Is  survived  by  a 
sister,  Mnw  Dorathy  V.  Murpby.  of  Arlington. 
Va.  Mr.  and  MM.  Leonard  moved  to  Olenlsle, 
which  l»  on  tha  South  River  near  Annapolis 
about  two  years  ago  after  living  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  In  HyattsrlUe. 


fnuieat  Johasoi,  Howard  SaaaeU,  ud 
a  Call  to  Free  EnttrpriM 

BX'l'mseiOK  or  RSniARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHT 

or  IfSW  TOKK 

IN  TBM  HOnsa  OP  REPBESENTATTVES 
Mondaw.  December  4. 1967 

Ui.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  ^;>eaker,  in  New 
York  State  we  are  proud  to  caU  Howard 
Samuels,  the  new  Under  Secretary  of 
Oonunerce,  <»ie  of  our  own. 

He  represents  the  best  In  the  Amerl- 
an  tradltlan — a  man  who  Is  successful 
tarough  his  own  efforts  in  every  endeavor 
he  ever  tried— In  business.  In  the  mili- 
tary, and  now  In  Oovemment. 

Pivsldent  Johnson  has  made  a  wise 
and  thoughtful  chtrice  In  nominating 
Howard  Samuels  as  Under  Secretary  of 
Oocamerce.  The  new  Johnson  programa 
for  housbig  and  employment  need  the 
fullest  and  most  Imaginative  cooperation 
of  the  private  sector.  Howard  Samuels 
is  Just  the  man  to  bring  private  enter- 
prise and  Oovemment  together  In  a  inx>- 
gram  to  str^igthen  the  eecmomy  and  help 
rdtnilld  the  cities. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  recent 
Johnson  proposals  to  bring  free  enter- 
prise into  tba  low-priced  hoiLting  field, 
and  even  Into  the  public  housing  area. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  Johnson 
imttarttve  to  hdp  iKwhiess  create  new 
tabs  for  the  haid-oore  unemployed  In 
nrtaaa 


We  must  not  overlook  tbe  fact  that  as 
new  as  these  test  programs  are.  they  have 
already  begun  to  show  •oDCTBto  rssolta. 
iDsnnuiDt  ootnimntea  are  going  to  Invest 
at  leact  $1  Mltton  m  housing.  zndustiT 


.has  already  annoiiiced  plans  to  expand 
its  efforts  for  harg-oore  unemployed  In 

the  cities. 

We  to  New  Torfc;  are  proud  to  Join  the 
Johnson  efCort  to  give  every  man  the 
CHKwrtunity  to  ha^  a  decent  Job  and  a 
decent  home  in  a  decent  neighborhood. 
Those  have  been  tlie  goals  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  a  l*ng  time.  And  Howard 
Samuris  will  help  the  President  achieve 
them.  J 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Record  remarks  by  President  John- 
s<m  at  the  sweafing-ln  ceremony  of 
Howard  Samuels  as  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  Nov^nber  30  at  the  White 
House: 


Deannber  5,  19S7 


Remarks  of  the  Pri^ident  at  the  Swearing- 
in  Ceremont  roa  Howard  Samttels,  thx 
East  Room,  Novn^kx  30, 1967 

Mr.  Howard  Samuels  and  family.  Secre- 
tary Powler.  Mr.  Justice  Fortas.  members  of 
the  Congress,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
friends,  I  am  here  tb|s  morning  to  hand  new 
challenges  to  a  mail  who  has  really  made 
a  career  of  challenget. 

Howard  Samuels  has  been  facing  up  to 
challenges  all  of  his  life.  In  the  public  schools 

of  upstate  New  York-  In  the  classes  of  MIT. 
In  the  Army  before  Pearl  Harbor,  when  he 
was   fighting  with  Ratton   acroes  Europe. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Samuels,  age  26,  came 
back  frwn  war  with  an  idea  and  with  a 
dream.  He  began  his  own  business  in  an 
abandoned  old  schoofttouse.  The  rent  was  $35 
a  month.  He  and  his  brother  built  a  oor- 
.poratlon  from  that.  It  Is  now  this  nation's 
largest  producer  of  plastic  packaging. 

Howard  Samuels  leaves  this  success  be- 
hind— ^because  another  and  a  larger  challenge 
has  brought  him  to  his  Nation's  Capital. 

He  takes  high  olSce  this  morning  In  a 
department  that  on4e  spoke  only  for  busi- 
ness. Now  it  speaks  to  business  about  the 
real  business  of  America — tbe  well-being  of 
all  tbe  American  peoi>le,  including  the  busi- 
ness people. 

So  Mr.  Samuels,  your  President  wants  to 
chaJIenge  you — and  to  challenge  American 
business — to  do  more  to  solve  the  stubborn 
problems  that  plaguf  this  Nation  and  that 
keep  us  worrying  at  night. 

Let  me  mention  just  two  of  those  prob- 
lems in  the  brief  time  this  morning: 

One  Is  tbe  shame  of  America.  It  Is  tbe  slum 
of  America — the  naSaeless  sub-city  ot  tbe 
poor  that  exists  In  every  State.  It  is  a  q>rawl- 
Ing  hovel  where  30  !  million  Americans — 10 
percent  of  aU  of  out  people — today  live  in 
tenements.  In  rural  j  shacks  and  tsr-paper 
shanties,  I 

There  are  nearly  h  million  at  these  so- 
called  homes  In  this,  the  richest  land  In  the 
world.  Law  and  decency  condemn  them.  Yet 
they  stand — supported  by  our  inaction,  and 
also  supported  by,  I  am  afraid,  oiu*  indiffer- 
ence. They  stand  30  years  after  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  signed  oui  first  public- 
housing  act.  They  stand  despite  all  that  the 
last  five  Presidents  have  done  to  try  to  wipe 
this  shame  from  tbe  lace  and  from  the  con- 
science of  tbe  wealtUlest  people  on  earth. 

So  much  tor  challenge  one.  The  second 
challenge  is  to  try  te  hire  and  to  train  the 
half-a-mllllon  hardcore  unemployed.  That  is 
what  we  are  taUdng  about — 500,000  hardcore 
unemployed. 

This  is  our  forgotten  labor  force.  It  Is  an 
imenlisted  legion,  a  neglected  resource  of  a 
rich  and  a  productive  America. 

They  are  the  last  In  line.  They  do  not  share 
in  America's  abundance  because  they  are  the 
handicapped,  they  are  the  unskilled,  they  are 
tbe  nntralned.  and  tbey  are  the  slighted  vic- 
tims of  indifference  and  of  discrimination. 

Some  of  us  think  and  hope  that  aU  they 
an  asking  of  us  is  a  cliance.  We  are  trying 
as  hard  as  wv  know  how  to  give  them  that 


ciumce— a  chance  to  ii|ark  at  a  good  Job  at 
a  decent  wage. 

But  we  do  need  help.  Ooverxuneni  just  can- 
not do  it  alone.  We  need  the  energy,  we  need 
the  genius,  we  need  the  Imagination,  and  we 
need  the  Initiative  of  tbe  businessmen  of 
America  who  have  built  this  great,  tree  enter- 
prise system  Into  tbe  most  powerful  econ- 
omy in  all  the  world. 

Last  month  I  aslced  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  Oonunerce,  KA*.  Sandy  Trowbridge, 
to  get  our  businessmen  Involved,  to  get  them 
Involved  In  hiring  and  training  these  cast-ofT 
Americans.  The  Secretary  turned  to  our  coun- 
try's 500  largest  firms  and  asked  them  for 
help. 

Twenty-three  of  thesi  500  said  they  would 
help. 

Twenty-nine  said  th^  would  not  help. 

Elghty-flve  said  they  irtre  Interested. 

But  the  men  on  the  highest  levels  some- 
times Just  deal  with  the  cream  of  the  crop. 
That  still  leaves,  after  Mr.  Trowbridge  worked 
these  days,  70  percent  tor  yoti.  Bfr.  Samuels. 
They  have  not  conunltted  themselves.  We  are 
going  to  put  you  in  th«  nose  of  the  cone  in 
the  goldfish  bowl  and  j  we  are  going  to  see 
what  you  do  and  wliat  tthe  70  percent  of  the 
600  do  about  helping  us  do  something  for 
these  iialf-milllon  hardcore  unemployed. 

I  believe  the  businessman  can  become 
concerned,  if  he  know*  the  facta.  But  tbe 
average  businessman  1$.  flrat  ot  aU,  always 
concerned  first  with  bis  own  business.  He  Is 
busy  with  his  own  afTalrs.  The  pity  of  that 
is  a  terrible,  accldentlsl  eaUousness  to  the 
greater  business  of  all  of  us— a  very  danger- 
ous thing.  His  business  Is  not  going  to  ulti- 
mately be  any  better  than  all  ot  our  busi- 
ness, i 

Tomorrow  morning,  x^  will  begin  the  82nd 
consecutive  month  of  growing  proepertty  in 
America.  In  less  than  seven  years,  corporate 
profits  after  taxes  haye  increased  93  per- 
cent— almost  doubled  in  tlie  last  seven 
years — corporate  profits  after  taxes. 

So  I  summon  Am«ican  bualnese  this 
morning,  as  I  did  yesterday  at  the  luncheon 
here  in  the  White  House.  I  summons  ttifm 
in  their  surge  of  proeaerity,  to  try  to  look 
back  at  Its  wake:  to  lo^  hard  at  the  name- 
less slum  city  of  the  ptx>r  and  to  look  bard 
at  this  forgotten  labor  force— and  tey  to 
help  the  leaders  of  commerce  Join  the  leaders 
of  the  workers  in  dotog  sonxetliing  about 
it.  Oovemment  can  su^ement  their  efforts 
but  cannot  supplant  them. 

Now,  before  we  administer  the  oath.  I  must 
remark  upon  your  wonderful  famUy  ot  eight 
children.  I  think  U  1*  ligb*  *»>m^  ^  man 
who  will  help  to  runi  the  Census  Bureau 
should  liave  such  a 
family. 

So  in  the  language 
A  man  a  piece  ot  the 


{the 

large   and   attracttva 

^commerce.  "It  gives 
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Dissent  oa  tie  Campos 

EXTENSION  ot  REMARKS 

HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  mcaiGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  4. 1967 
Mr.  VANDER  JAO^.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
luianlmous  consent  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  to  Include  an  article  by  Bishop 
James  Sannon  that  appeared  in /Our 
Sunday  Visitor,  December  S.  1967.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  It  to  ^le  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  < 

The  article  follows; 

DissxNT  on  n  a  Camfub 
Fads  among  college  stiidents  obange  quick- 
ly. The  current  favorlt^  is  that  of  picketing 


or  protesting  the  presence  on  campus  of  re- 
cruiters from  Dow  Chemical,  the  manufac- 
turer of  napalm  The  reasoning  in  support  of 
such  dissent  goes  something  like  this:  Na- 
palm dropped  on  civilian  Vietnamese  Is  an 
Immoral  weapon;  Dow  Chemical  produces 
napalm;  therefore  it  Is  justifiable  to  prevent 
this  company  from  hiring  new  personnel. 

One  fallacy  in  this  line  of  reasoning  is  that 
protest  Is  one  thing  and  preventing  other 
people  from  exercising  their  rights  Is  quite 
another.  All  citizens.  Including  students, 
have  a  right  to  voice  their  concern  on  ques- 
tions troubling  their  conscience. 

Our  political  and  academic  traditions  allow 
many  modes  for  showing  such  dissent:  plac- 
ards, marches,  speeches,  editorials,  assem- 
blies. But  underlying  tbe  use  of  this  freedom 
iB  the  premise  that  It  must  be  exercised  with 
respect  for  the  rights  of  other  persons  and 
institutions. 

NO  ABSOLUTK  nXBMU 

No  one  enjoys  absolute  freedom.  Every 
man's  rights  are  qualified  by  tbe  rights  of 
his  neighbor.  In  tbe  parlor  car  of  the  Bur- 
lington ZephyKthe  smokers  and  tbe  non- 
smokers  do  not  enjoy  equal  liberty. 

Recently  at  a  major  university  concerned 
students  carried  their  crusade  against  Dow 
beyond  the  limits  of  reason  and  Justice.  Not 
content  with  a  mere  protest,  they  invaded 
the  ofllce  assigned  to  tbe  Dow  man  for  Inter- 
views, removed  all  the  furniture  and  equip- 
ment, and  then  filled  the  entire  room  with 
prone,  sitting,  and  standing  students.  In  the 
process  a  necessary  operation  of  the.  uni- 
versity was  stopped,  students  seeking  em- 
ployment were  denied  a  basic  right,  and  tbe 
Dow  Company  was  prevented  from  exercis- 
ing Its  legal  rl^t  to  recruit  willing  col- 
legians. 

The  irony  of  such  a  demonstration  is  that 
it  uses  raw  physical  force  to  grain  Its  ob- 
jectives. And  one  of  Its  primary  objectives  la 
to  protest  that  ultlntate  use  of  force  which 
Is  modem  warfare. 

Physical  power  Is  the  most  primitive  means 
of  persuasion.  It  was  the  standard  method  for 
settling  disputes  among  cavemen.  The  man 
with  the  best  arm  tmd  biggest  club  in  those 
days  got  tbe  best  cut  of  venison.  Even  to- 
day wives  sporting  black  eyes  reveal  to  their 
neighbors  the  alarmingly  low  level  of  their 
marital  discussions. 

The  current  crop  of  college  students  is  in 
danger  of  being  misled  by  the  recent  suc- 
cess of  sit-ins,  lle-lns,  and  stand-ins.  These 
forms  of  protest  have  been  effective  in  the 
current  push  for  clvU  rights  largely  because 
they  were  unexpected  and  novel.  If  they 
happen  every  day  they  are  at  first  common- 
place and  then  meaningless.  And  if  they  are 
used  to  advance  causes  which  the  public 
considers  aophomorle,  they  will  be  judged 
ridiculous. 

umttb  or  leoautt 

At  this  lato  date  in  human  history  the 
war  In  Vietnam  must  be  Judged  an  act  of 
monstrous  evil,  no  matter  how  one  views  it. 
All  men  of  good  will,  whether  Communist  or 
capitalist,  and/or  Christian,  must  hope  for 
its  end  soon.  To  say  this,  however,  is  not  to 
say  that  any  old  means  of  protest  against  it 
is  legitimate.  Ours  is  still  a  society  of  law 
and  order.  To  reform  it  or  perfect  it  we  must 
still  remain  within  the  limits  of  legality. 

The  more  valuable  one's  cause  the  more 
effective  one's  methods  should  be.  CoUege 
students  anxious  to  show  their  concern  over 
Vietnam  should  also  be  concerned  about  de- 
basing the  quality  of  their  witness.  Rational 
protest  is  something  very  different  from 
street  fighting.  Tbe  former  has  a  code  of 
recognized  rules.  The  latter  has  none,  ex- 
cept to  win  at  any  price. 

Even  Norman  Thomas,  tbe  perennial  So- 
cialist candidate  for  the  presidency,  a  great 
dissenter  himself,  recently  protested  the 
tactics  of  college  students  today  when  he 
said,  "I  don't  like  tbe  sight  of  young  people 


burning  the  flag  of  my  country,  the  country 
I  love." 

Our  society  guarantees  free  speech  because 
of  its  confidence  that  open  rational  debate 
wUl  In  the  long  run  advance  tbe  welfare  of 
the  nation.  A  imiverslty  campus  ^ould  be 
tbe  last  place  where  this  tradition  is  vio- 
lated. 

A  university  Is  by  definition  a  community 
of  scholars.  Its  basic  commitment  Is  to  pre- 
serve the  wisdom  of  the  past  and  to  light 
the  way  for  the  future.  It  will  compromise 
both  functions  If  it  surrenders  any  of  its 
freedom  to  violence,  mob  rule,  or  the  pas- 
sions of  youth.  The  periodic  chaos  of  um- 
verslty  life  in  Latin  America  should  remind 
our  collegians  that  even  juct  causes,  pursued 
unjustly,  produce  Injustice. 


There  Ain't  No  Santa  QaM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  little 
over  3  weeks,  we  will  celebrate  the  birth 
of  the  Saviour.  I  am  hoping  that  the 
present  session  of  the  90th  Congress  will 
have  adjourned  sine  die  by  Christmas, 
so  that  the  Members,  as  well  as  their 
constituents,  may  have  a  brief  vacation 
bef  01%  the  second  session  begins  early  in 
January. 

Many  of  us.  It  not  most  of  us,  believed 
for  a  brief  period  during  our  early  years 
in  a  character  called  Santa  Claus.  Then 
one  day  one  of  our  more  sophisticated 
schoolmates  Informed  us  that  "There 
ain't  no  Santa  Claus,"  and  that  our 
fathers  and  mothers,  uncles  and  aunts, 
and  other  possessors  of  the  necessary 
wherewithal  were  the  ones  who  bought 
ttie  presents  that  were  bestowed  upon  us 
at  Christmas  time. 

Today,  even  though  the  season  of  peace 
on  earth,  good  will  toward  men  ap- 
proaches, we  are  concerned  with  much 
more  than  Christmas  shopping.  Our 
present  preoccupation  Is  with  the  prob- 
lems that  accompany  the  huge  budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  1968,  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  may  reach  a  figure  between 
$30  bUlion  and  $35  billion.  We  must  soon 
find  the  answers  to  these  problems. 
Should  we  Increase  revenue  by  Imposing 
a  10-percent  surtax  or  should  we  make 
the  percentage  smaller?  Should  we  set 
different  rates  for  conporations  than  for 
individuals?  When  should  the  new  rates. 
If  any,  take  effect?  Where  should  spend- 
ing be  cut,  and  how  much? 

The  answer  to  the  last  question  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  five  words  of 
youthful  wisdom  that  most  of  us  heard 
many  years  ago:  "There  ain't  no  Santa 
Claus." 

Let  us  all  get  up  on  the  housetops,  next 
to  the  chimneys  that  are  a  part  of  the 
Santa  Claus  story,  and  tell  everybody 
who  has  ears  to  hear  that  all  the  good 
things  that  Oovemment  provides  must 
be  paid  for  by  those  of  us  who  are  today's 
fathers  and  mothers  and  uncles  and 
aunts.  What  we  fail  to  pay  for  will  some 
dj»y  be  paid  for  by  our  children  and 
grandchildren,  who  will  then  realize.  If 


they  have  not  already  become  convinced. 
that  Santa  Claus  is  only  a  fl^nent  of  the 
imagination. 

Let  us  tell  those  in  our  own  country 
who  are  the  recipients  of  handouts  from 
Washington.  D.C.,  that  their  che<^  are 
made  possible  by  the  sweat  of  other  men's 
brows.  Let  us  tell  those  in  other  lands 
who  have  been  receiving  foreign  aid 
charity  that  Uncle  Sam  has  found  it  nec- 
essary to  tighten  the  cnirse  strings  and 
that  the  gravy  train  must  be  sidetracked. 
Many  years  ago  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  New  York  Sun  told  a  little  girl.  "Yes, 
Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa  Claus."  Let  us 
now  enlighten  Virginia  and  Oeorgla,  New 
York  and  Illinois.  Massachusetts  and 
Alaska,  and  all  the  other  States,  as  well 
as  the  foreign  nations  of  every  continent, 
by  telling  them,  "There  alnt  no  Simta 
Claus." 


CenteBBial  of  the  Coagregatioa  of  the 
Resiirrection 


EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  mjxiaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  fathers  and  brothers  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Resurrection  held  a  most 
inspiring  tribute  to  their  100th  anni- 
versary at  a  dinner  in  the  Hilton  Hotel  tn 
Chicago. 

More  than  2,000  faithful  participated 
in  this  centennial  observance  of  an  in- 
spiring religious  order  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  tcward  the  fulfillment 
of  hope  and  charity  in  America. 

His  Excellency,  Cardinal  John  Cody. 
Mayor  Richard  Daley,  and  many  others 
personally  participated  in  this  tribute. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  excellent  address  by 
the  Most  Reverend  Aloyslus  J.  Wycislo, 
DX>.,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Chicago,  de- 
Ihrered  during  this  historic  commemora- 
tion. 

His  provocative  remarks  bring  Into 
sharp  focus  the  dialog  now  going  on  in 
the  Christian  world  wlilch  should  be  of 
compelling  interest  to  all  students  of 
faith  in  the  modem  world. 

Bishop  Wyclslo's  remaits  follow: 

Address  by  the  Most  Reverend  A.  J.  Wtci8I,o, 
D.D.,  AtJxiLiART  Bishop  op  Chicago,  BcroaE 
THX  Centennial  of  tub  Fathess  and 
BaOTKERS     or     THS     CONGREGATIOIf     OP     THE 

RESuaaECTtoN,  Chicago,  III.,  Octobbi  27, 
1B67 

When  your  gracious  committee  Invited  me 
to  speak  at  this  brlUlant  dinner  tonight,  they 
enriched  my  education  by  giving  me  a  book 
called  "ile*urrcct<ontrt  Studies."  I  mulled 
over  the  title  of  tbe  book,  and  thumbed 
through  its  contents  looUng  for  ideas  for 
this  talk  tonight  I  kept  staring  at  the  word 
"Resurrectionist".  I  am  afraid  to  admit  that 
other  kindred  word  endings  kept  Invading  my 
thoughts.  Words  like  "Communist",  "Revi- 
sionist", "Anarchist" — My  Lord,  I  thought, 
you  can't  accuse  tbe  CR's  of  this  I  But  then, 
there  must  be  something  about  them  that 
smacks  of  Anarchy,  Revolution,  change  te 
tht  moat  dynamic  sense  of  the  toord. 

And  there  it  was,  In  the  very  first  para- 
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graph  of  the  Introduction  of  the  book  of 
"Sttuiies"  on  the  Congregation  of  the  Resur- 
rection. I  quote : 

"A  boet  of  laymen  worked  zealoiuly  to  re- 
generate the  Faith  In  19th  Century  ETurope. 
These  apostles  surfaced  In  nearly  every  coun- 
try: France,  Spain,  England,  Ireland,  and 
Germany;  IContalembert.  Ozanam,  Cortes, 
Oorrls,  Newnuui,  O'Connell,  Windhorst." 

But  notice  Poland,  a  great  Catholic  nation. 
Is  not  mentioned.  However,  another  sentence 
tucked  away  In  the  Introduction,  continues, 

"But  with  these  was  a  group  of  Poles  living 
as  enUgres  in  France,  whose  contribution  to 
the  preservation  of  Catholicisni  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  North  America,  is  the  'Crown  of 
Olory'  of  Catholic  Poland  In  the  19th  Cen- 
tury." 

That  little  history  I  went  through  a  mo- 
ment ago,  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  That  was 
when  a  Janska.  a  Semenenko,  Kasjelewlcs. 
organlaad  in  Praa«e  on  February  17,  1836  the 
rellgtous  community  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Beaurrectton.  In  the  Interest  of  time,  let's 
skip  the  polod  18S6  to  1867.  Ill  come  to  those 
beglnnliig  years  of  1867  as  they  affect  the 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  a  little  later. 

For  the  moment,  may  I  recall  a  personal 
experience  in  the  France  and  Paris  of  1946. 
That  disconcerting  and  disturbing  word 
"emigre"  crops  up  again.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred years, pass,  and  there  In  France,  again, 
I  found  In  1946  thousands  of  new  Polish  em- 
igres and  refugees.  A  hundred  years  ago  It 
was  the  builders  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Besiirrectfon;  in  the  France  of  1946  it  was 
another  group  of  emigre  priests  who  founded 
the  Polish  Seminary  on  the  Rue  des  Irlandals 
(The  Street  of  the  Irish)  where  Polish  boys 
would  be  trained  to  preserve  and  spread  the 
message  of  Christ  In  a  pew,  modem,  and 
another  poat-war  world  I  New  emigres,  new 
refugees,  new  disciples,  new  missionaries — 
whatever  their  label — they  wove  Into  the 
fabric  of  France,  a  warm  color;  a  brilliant  de- 
votion to  Qod  and  His  Church.  And  what 
pleases  us  most,  who  gather  In  this  magnifl- 
eent  setting  tonight,  is  the  fact  that  they 
who  set  the  firm  foundation  of  the  CR's  In 
the  France  of  1836  penetrated  in  another 
generation  the  dedication  and  the  color  and 
the  brilliance  of  that  same  F&lth  which  is  the 
warp  and  woof  of  Catholic  lUe  in  this  very 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago. 

The  Centennial  of  the  Fathers  and  Broth- 
ers of  tbe  Congregation  of  the  Resurrection 
might  well  be  called  a  Jubilee  of  a  very  vital 
part  of  Catholic  life  In  tbe  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago.  For  all  that  period  of  One  Hundred 
Tears,  the  CR's,  as  we  affectionaly  call  them, 
have  exercised  here  a  zealous  care  of  souls. 
Very  many  of  them  saw  the  evolvement  of 
this  Archdiocese  when  It  was  Just  twenty- 
four  years  old.  We  might  say  that  the  CR's 
helped  In  forming  that  young  adult  of  24! 

Tou  are  well  aware  that  an  Archdiocese 
like  this  one  Is  an  organization  composed  of 
Bishops,  priests,  and  faithful.  If  today,  a 
hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Resurrection  In  Chi- 
cago, we  were  to  examine  the  life  of  the 
Church  In  this  select  vineyard  of  the  Lord, 
we  would  see  that  the  original  endowment 
given  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  by  Bishop 
Foley  has  been  well  preserved,  and  has  even 
Increased,  to  no  small  measure  of  credit  to 
the  CR's.  rot  all  of  that  we  will  say  thanks 
to  Ood  In  a  special  Mass  next  Sunday  when 
we  celebrate  tbe  Centennary  of  St.  Stanislaus 
Kostka  Pariah  for  which  Bishop  Foley  secured 
the  services  of  Fftther  Bakanowskl  exactly 
one  hundred  years  ago. 

Comprising  a  vast  area  of  the  northwest 
side  of  Chicago  where  eleven  majestic 
steeples  mark  their  magnificent  churches; 
where  two  hlgli  schools  provide  that  fusion 
of  the  secxUar  with  Christian  truths  that 
results  In  the  best  In  Catholic  education, 
and  irtiere  a  <UUy  newspaper  has  the  dis- 
tinction at  eighty  years  of  uninterrupted 
publication,  the  OB  Priests  and  Brothers  look 
to  ttMlr  famous  antecedents,  and  their  prleets 
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and  their  brothers  today,  and  they  can  say. 
"we  have,  indeed,  hi  Truth  and  Charity 
served,  and  we  serve  the  Church  of  Christ. 
We  have  even  extended  that  ^>ostolate  all 
over  the  United  States. 

When  it  comes  to  the  CR's,  of  course,  I 
am  prejudiced!  As  tbe  Irish  put  It,  "Tliey've 
put  their  mark  oa  me."  Their  famous 
Father  Vincent  Barzynskl  founded  the 
Polish  Daily  Netoa  ID  1887;  he  brought  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  family  of  Nazareth  to 
Chicago;  he  helped  the  Franciscan  Sisters 
found  their  extensive  St.  Joseph  Home  for 
tbe  Aged.  With  Father  Gieryk  and  a  Mr. 
John  Bazynskl,  he  founded  the  Polish  Ro- 
man Catholic  TTnion  of  America,  one  ot  the 
largest  and  most  Catholic  Fraternal  orga- 
nizations in  the  United  States.  In  1890  Father 
Barzynski  founded  St.  Stanislaus  College — 
now  Weber  High  School.  Their  Father  Gordon 
brought  the  Sisters  of  the  Resurrection  to 
the  United  States  Snd  did  ever  so  many 
other  things  I  But  to  cap  it  all,  I  must  tell  you 
that  added  to  the  Barzynski  glcxies,  to  the 
credit  of  Father  Gor|on  and  the  other  out- 
standing deeds  of  so  Qiany  of  tbe  CR's,  one  of 
their  priests  baptised ieven  me! 

I  don't  know  if  fhe  Bf4>tismal  Records 
at  St.  Hyacinth's  r^ect  that  ^st  step  In 
my  Christian  formanon,  but  this  I  know: 
to  them  I  owe  the  Grace  of  Baptism,  and 
to  this  very  day,  their  constant  solicitude, 
which  is  an  encouragement  and  a  joy  for 
me;  their  example,  their  zeal,  their  hospl- 
itallty.  their  devotlqn  and  concern,  their 
untiring  service  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  souls  ki  their  care,  make  me 
{M-QUd  to  have  been  |mar/ced  by  theml 

In  any  case,  they  salw  me  launched  into  tbe 
world,  but  you  can|iot  credit  (v  discredit 
them  for  my  subsequent  education.  An- 
other rellglovis  order  got  bold  of  me  when  my 
parents,  wedded  Just  two  years,  moved  from 
across  the  street  from  St.  Hyacinth's  Rec- 
tory to  Hawthorne  In  Cicero,  where  my  father 
settled  his  beglnnliLg  family  on  property  my 
grandfather  owned  on  Laramie  Avenue,  just 
across  the  street  fro^  the  Hawthorne  Race 
Track. 

By  the  way,  when  peopel  ask  me  about  the 
horseshoe  in  my  coet-of-arms,  I  tell  them 
It  is  a  reminder  of  the  days  when  I  carried 
palls  of  water  and  iralked  the  race  horses 
at  Hawthorne.  It's  true!  I  did  that  to  earn 
a  share  of  my  upkeep.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  that  the  horseshoe  Is  recognition  of  my 
antecendents  that  go  back  several  hundred 
years  to  a  pilgrim,  <?ho,  after  several  tries 
up  the  mountain  of!  Our  Lady  of  Oeestoc- 
howa,  devised  iron  shoes  for  his  horse  to  keep 
him  from  sliding  back  in  the  ascent  to  tbe 
Lady  of  the  Bright  Mountain. 

We  are  all  proud,  all  of  \is,  priest  and  laity, 
as  are  the  CR's,  an(|  justifiably  so,  of  that 
which  makes  all  of  usi  the  credttab2«  and  out- 
standing products  of  an  immigration  that 
Is,  in  no  small  measure,  a  part  of  tbe  heart 
and  sinew  of  America — certainly  a  formid- 
able part  of  this  Archdiocese — because  Poles 
form  the  largest  and  most  faithful  segment 
of  its  Catholic  population  (that  is  next  to 
the  Irish).  They  have  been  a  faithful  and 
loyal  segment,  and  if  We  associate  their  Cath- 
olicity with  this  Centennial,  we  enchance 
the  work  of  so  matiy  others:  The  other 
religious  orders  of  min  and  women,  and  not 
the  least,  the  enviafcle,  himiUe  birt  inci- 
sive record  of  the  diocesan  priests  of  Polish 
backgroimd  and  the{  faithful  they  serve  so 
well. 

As  we  render  warm'thanks  to  Ood  In  these 
days  for  so  many  blessings  that  the  Fathers 
and  Brothers  of  the  Congregation  of  tbe 
Resurrection  brought  to  Chicago;  while  wo 
remind  ourselves  of  Ifcelr  work,  of  the  faith- 
ful they  have  nurtured,  we  must  emphasisse 
that  these  instnmie^ts  of  Ood,  who  bark- 
ened to  the  call  of  their  Bishops,  were  a  part 
of  that  Institutional  church  which  today  li 
criticized' and  even  condemned.  How  do  you 
measure  zeal  for  the  Lord,  no  matter  what 
its  frame  of  reference  before  those  prophets 


of  the  present,  who  de^>lse  the  past  and  for 
a  fact  lack  the  cotirag#  to  face  the  future 
with  the  same  faith  lU  Christ,  His  Church, 
His  Bishops,  and  priests  and  people,  that  the 
CR's  have  for  a  hundred  years? 

How  do  you  measure  the  works  of  salva- 
tion of  the  past  one  htindred  years  In  the  con- 
text  of  the  ephemerial  and  theoretic  texts  of 
some  of  the  new  theology  that  confronts  us, 
and  that  says : 

"The  average  parish  priest,  who  had  to 
teach  and  preach  in  the  past,  found  that  the- 
ology had  UtUe  to  offer  )am"  (Adolfe  in  Jubi- 
lee, Oct.  1967) . 

We  submit:  prudent  Experiment,  of  course, 
can  always  add  to  our  treasury  of  knowledge, 
but  scrapping  the  past  can  only  make  us  play- 
things of  Intellectual  violence,  and  so  It  is  I 
must  ask:  I 

Is  It  true.  Fathers  of  «ie  Resurrection,  that 
In  your  preaching,  you  lapsed  into  "pseudo- 
religious  sentimentality,  or  into  moralizing 
that  stressed  one's  personal  devotional  life?" 
That  theology  had  Uttie  to  offer  you?  That's 
another  quote  from  oite  of  the  new  theo- 
logians. Fathers,  is  it  ttue,  "Tou  never  con- 
fronted the  world,"  that  ^  "with  contem- 
porary philosophy,  with  modem  literature, 
with  the  empirical  thlnUng  of  a  growing 
technological  and  industrial  giant  called  the 
United  States  of  America?"  That's  another 
quote! 

I  seem  to  remember  Jome  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  the  dlfflculUes  Father  Bakanowskl 
had  in  organizing  St.  Stanislaus  Koetka  Par- 
ish because  he  opposed  masonry  and  a  so- 
cialism that  preached  <^fiance  of  the  Bishop 
and  denegrated  the  *«»♦^^^"g  ot  aodal  J\is- 
tlce,  later  to  be  spelleq  out  eo  heroically  in 
the  Rervm  Novarum  Of  Leo  tttt  in  iggi. 
I  quote  from  the  Studies: 

"Olfflculties  and  dlaacreement  among  the 
Poles  was  due.  In  U^ge  measiire,  to  the 
machinations  of  this  setret  society  (the  Ma- 
sons) .  One  of  their  prltne  objectives  was  to 
antagonize  the  Poles  against  tibe  Bishop 
over  the  question  of  the  ownership  of 
Church  property,  arguhig  that  the  Church 
and  the  land  belonging  to  them  and  not  to 
the  Bishop"  (Resurrectionist  Studies,  p.  65). 

Would  it  also  be  trua  Fathers  of  the  Res- 
urrection, to  quote  more  of  the  new  theology, 
that  "you  did  not  ap^ly  the  hiunane  sci- 
ences of  psychology,  sociology,  and  anthro- 
pology in  a  confrontation  with  non-Chris- 
tian humanism?"  ' 

I  found  the  answer  to  that  In  thta  UUle 
bit  of  history,  but  I  loave  It  to  yo\ir  good 
judgment  to  decide: 

"In  bis  own  St.  Staiiislaus  Kostka  Parish 
(speaking  of  Father  Vihceht  B&izynski)  the 
Studies  say  that  "during  his  lifetime  and  for 
some  time  after  the  pMlsh  numbered  over 
30,000  souls,  was  a  modSl  of  parish  organiza- 
tion and  activity.  TO  ollset  the  material  and 
secular  influences  thai  non-Christian  hu- 
manism which  early  ptlests  were  not  sup- 
posed to  know  about,  through  confraternities 
of  men  and  women,  about  forty  different 
societies  totalling  some  12,000  membMV,  pro- 
vided for  every  posslbla  need,  both  spiritual 
and  material.  And,  working  in  unity,  oon- 
oord  and  solidarity  with  its  pastor,  the  parish 
was  known  as  one  large  family,  whose  mem- 
bers assisted  each  other  in  everything." 

My  dear  friends,  that, was  in  1888! 

Really,  Fathers,  if  we  tally  and  total  your 
answers  to  all  these  questions  in  terms  of  this 
new  theology,  of  this  new  and  popular  meas- 
ure of  the  effctiveness  Of  your  one  hundred 
years,  you  should  not  be  celebrating  this 
Jubilee.  You  sboiild  be  jashamed  to  bring  up 
tbe  past! 

Did  you  not  know  that  today's  Christian  is 
faced  with  "many  cruolal  difficulties  which 
do  not  receive  adequate  assistance  from  his 
original  religious  formation"?  Really!  What 
happened  to  Grace?  9fa»  your  sacramental 
encounter,  to  use  the  Aew  theologians'  own 
language,  devoid  of  the  redeeming  Act  of 
Christ?  Was  Ood  abseirt  these  one  hundred 
years?  Was  the  history  you  CR's  made  ex- 
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traneous  to  His  continuous  unfolding  of  His 
creative  presence? 

In  the  designs  of  Divine  Providence,  In 
which  I  still  t>elieve,  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  on 
earth  Is  spread  by  many  means.  Yes,  the  past 
Is  gone,  but  we  cherish  It  for  what  we  learn 
from  it.  The  present  is  a  challenge,  and  we 
are  unsure  of  even  that  moment  of  our  lives. 
Tet  with  tbe  Faith  that  is  the  heritage  of 
our  past,  if  we  believe  now,  on  tbe  threshold 
of  the  future,  what  fear  need  we  have  of 
Salvation? 

Charity  moves  me  to  emphasize  that  I  do 
not  hate  the  new  theologians.  I  merely  am 
troubled  with  their  stolid  rejection  of  the 
past.  I  agree  with  them  in  some  things,  and 
when  I  read  them  I  keep  thinking  of  one  of 
a  dozen  reasons  I  have  beard  of  why  Pope 
John  called  the  n  Vatican  CoimclL 

The  reason  that  appeals  to  me  most  is  that 
"the  Church  became  too  dull  and  remote  In 
using  the  gifts  of  its  spiritual  perception."  It 
became  guilty  of  tbe  same  charge  Christ 
leveled  at  the  Pharisees  and  Saducees,  when 
He  said  to  them,  "You  know  how  to  interpret 
the  appearance  of  the  sky,  but  you  cannot 
Interpret  the  signs  of  the  times."  (Matt. 
16/3). 

Of  course  a  lot  of  us  are  disturbed  about 
the  new  theology,  and  how  it  Interprets  the 
"signs  of  the  times."  Yet,  I  keep  thinking  of 
that  Church  of  Vatican  II  and  everything 
attendant  to  it.  I  keep  thinking  of  all  those 
dangers  that  disturb  some  of  us!  Bow  that 
Church  assumes  a  new  posture  today,  a  new 
attitude  toward  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
and  frankly,  a  lot  of  us  have  got  to  "get  with 
It",  as  the  youngsters  say,  and  admit  that  the 
spatial  priest  or  laymen  will  find  himself 
"out  of  orbit"  if  he  does  not  use  the  ex- 
periences of  the  post,  his  firm,  his  faith,  his 
talents,  energy,  and  gain  new  knowledge  In 
studying  and  interpreting  the  "signs  of  the 
times."  You  see.  In  this  area  I  agree  with  the 
new  theology.. but  I  say  to  the  theologians — 
souls  were  also  saved  in  tbe  past ! 

I  do  know  how  most  priests  of  my  age  feel, 
and  when  I  speak  for  my  thirty-three  years 
of  tbe  Priesthood,  and  the  CR's  look  back 
on  one  hundred  years,  I  hope  their  feeling  is 
like  mine.  I  get  tbe  notion,  as  I  read  new 
theology  the  new  moral,  the  new  interpreta- 
tions of  the  scriptures,  and  the  new  formula- 
tion of  ideas  about  God,  that  we  ought  to 
be  reminded  of  our  late,  beloved  Cardinal 
Meyer,  who,  one  morning  on  the  floor  of  St. 
Peter's  during  a  session  of  the  II  Vatican 
Council  said,  "Let's  distinguish  l>etween  those 
things  which  are  tbe  Faith,  and  those  which 
are  merely  the  opinions  of  theologians." 

So  I  say,  and  I  hope  the  CR's  Join  me  In 
saying,  that  no  new  theology  or  moral  Is 
going  to  disconcert  me.  Frankly,  I  am  enjoy- 
ing the  discovery  of  new  fields  of  pastoral 
care,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  new  dimensions 
for  the  older  ones.  Then,  of  course,  we  older 
priests  have  to  admit  that  we  have  a  distinct 
advantage,  lor  most  of  us  a  tremendously 
happy  priesthood;  the  firm  platform  of  ex- 
perience, and  over  tbe  years,  a  lot  of  ex- 
posure to  the  world. 

Fathers  of  the  Resurrection,  forgive  me  for 
hanging  this  new  ornament  of  theology  on 
your  centennial  tree.  I  Just  can't  help  but  add 
this  piece  of  Information.  Have  you  noticed 
that  there  are  no  Irish  or  Polish  names 
among  the  new  theologians?  MThat  a  consola- 
tion this  must  l>e  to  the  Holy  Father,  that 
two  countries  in  the  old  tradition— Ireland 
In  the  West,  and  Poland  In  the  East  of  Eu- 
rope still  the  Bulwarks  of  ChrlstlaiUty. 

My  dear  friends,  to  end  this  talk,  may  I  say 
how  humbly  aware  I  am  that  so  many  cher- 
ished memorine  of  one  hundred  years  could 
be  recalled  by  so  many.  In  so  many  different 
ways — and  in  a  better  way  than  I  liave  pre- 
sented them.  Yet,  who  could  possibly  evalu- 
ate all  the  good  of  that  zealous  apostolate  of 
a  himdred  years  that  the  CR's  commemorate 
today?  Even  were  we  to  examine  the  statistics 
more  carefully,  and  look  Into  reports  and  rec- 
ords, who  can  compute  or  find  correct  figures 


for  spiritual  values?  The  Book  of  Life  will 
reveal  how  great  is  their  merit.  Great,  as  even 
now  In  our  gratitude,  the  gratitude  of  the 
Archdiocese,  its  people,  and  those  of  us  who 
hold  you,  the  CR's,  In  deep  regard  and  affec- 
tion. 

Cordial  felicitations!  Blessings  of  Ood,  Our 
Father,  His  Son,  Whom  you  follow,  and  the 
Spirit  that  guides;  Who  inspired  your  benef- 
icent past  and  fires  the  indescribable  com- 
fort of  a  future  that  can  look  back  at  a  work 
that  is  well  done. 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
excellent  Institutions  of  higher  education 
in  my  area  of  the  country  is  Springfield 
College,  which  is  distinct  for  Its  great 
and  exceptional  contributions  In  the 
youth  and  community  service  fields. 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  President  Wil- 
bert  E.  Locklin  expressed  these  distinc- 
tions clearly  and  effectively  before  a 
Springfield  College  dinner  meeting  for 
estate  planners  at  the  Colony  Club  In 
Springfield,  Mass. 

In  interpreting  Springfield  College  to 
friends  and  associates  last  May  9.  Presi- 
dent Locklin  gives  fresh  insight  into  the 
college's  educational  alms,  the  unusual 
motivation  of  students,  the  amazing  de- 
mand for  graduates,  Springfield  College's 
efifective  institutional  management  and 
long-range  planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of  the  corpora- 
tors of  Springfield  College  and  take  pride 
in  its  record  of  accomplishments.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  President  Locklin's  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Distinctions  of  Springfield 
College,"  and  include  It  with  my  remarks 
in  tbe  Appendix: 

TKE  DISTINCTION8  OF  SPRTNCnELD  COLLECX 

(Remarks  by  Wilbert  E.  Locklin.  president  of 
Springfield  College,  before  a  Springfield 
College  dinner  meeting  for  estate  planners 
at  the  Colony  Club  on  Tuesday,  May  9, 
1967) 

By  definition  a  distinguished  Institution  is 
one  marked  by  elements  which  are  distinct. 
And  that  bit  of  lexicography  enables  me  to 
say  that  Springfield  College  is  dUting\ilshed. 
My  purpose  this  evening  is  to  list  for  you  a 
few  of  the  distinctions  of  the  CoUege  so  that 
you  will  know  it  better  than  most. 

In  response  to  the  question  now  crossing 
some  of  yoxir  minds — "Why  should  I,  a  pro- 
fessional in  this  area,  be  concerned  with 
learning  about  Springfield  College?"  I  can 
cite  two  reasons.  First,  few  colleges  impress 
me  as  being  less  understood  and  more  mis- 
understood. Second,  this  College  is  critical 
to  the  economic,  intellectual,  cultural,  and 
social  life  of  the  greater  Springfield  area.  In- 
tellectually, culturally,  and  sociaUy — ^maybe. 
But  economlcaUy? 

I  am  privileged  to  be  chief  executive  offlcer 
of  a  substantial  non-profit  corporation  with 
a  net  worth  of  ten  nailion  dollars,  and  an 
annual  budget  of  six  wr'<i"f»n  dollars  spent 
here.  My  company  and  its  product — our  stu- 
dents— are  known  In  every  state  of  the  union 


and  on  every  continental  complex  in  the 
world.  Even  tbe  name  of  our  company  is  im- 
portant, because  the  name  is  the  same  as  the 
city.  How  many  of  you  think  of  Mt.  Vernon. 
Iowa  when  I  mention  Cornell  College?  But 
when  we  mention  Springfield  College,  the 
listener  identifies  the  institution  with  its 
host  city.  And  we  see  to  it,  incidentally,  that 
they  think  of  the  right  ^rlngfleld — the  first 
Springfield  in  America. 

Our  College  brings  to  this  city  annually 
thousands  of  parents  and  grandparents  and 
aunts  and  uncles,  and  brothers  and  sisters  of 
our  students.  Most  of  them  spend  the  nlgbt 
in  the  city's  hotels  and  dine  in  the  clty^ 
restaurants.  The  allowances  they  send  their 
yoimgsters  are  spent  for  goods  and  services 
in  this  community.  My  estimate  of  the  total 
of  college-related  expenditures  Is  S7,000,000 
annually  and  that  amounts  to  more  than 
•134.000  a  week  over  a  fifty-two  week  year. 
Truly,  gentlemen.  Springfield  CoUege  is  an 
economic  force  of  substance. 

Now,  hopefully,  you  are  agreeing  that  the 
College  is  important  to  the  community.  How 
Is  it  distinct?  My  few  minutes  this  evening 
permit  me  to  list  five  distinctions  for  your 
consideration. 

First,  Springfield  CoUege  has  a  philoeopby 
that  is  both  unique  and  timely.  Putting  it 
simply,  we  train  young  men  and  women  to 
be  both  professional  and  lay  leaders  in  the 
human  helping  professions.  We  have  been 
doing  ttiis  for  82  years.  Few  other  coUeges 
attempt  it,  and  none  do  it  better  than  we. 
If  you  contribute  a  dollar  to  any  social 
agency— United  Fund,  YMCA,  Boys'  CTub. 
USD,  etc. — you  have  reason  to  be  concerned 
with  our  College.  It  is  likely  that  one  of  our 
10.000  aliunnl  wiu  be  involved  in  spending 
your  doUar,  and  their  training  here  wUl  help 
them  manage  your  gift  with  Integrity  and 
effectiveness.  For  our  men  and  wcHnen  grad- 
uates design  and  direct  the  programs  that 
contribute  dally  and  nightly  to  the  soeiat 
services  of  America. 

Second,  Springfield  CoUege  has  an  unusual 
student  body.  This  fact  is  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  tbe  educational  phlloaophy.  High  ^fttnrfi 
graduates  Interested  solely  In  tnteUectual 
development  do  not  belong  here,  and  we  do 
our  best  to  refer  such  boys  and  girls  to  other 
fine  colleges.  We  seek  young  people  who  have 
a  demonstrated  Interest  in  ottiers,  and  this 
kind  of  accomplishment  can  be  as  important 
to  us  as  any  CoUege  Board  Score.  Academi- 
cally, we  want  to  be  sure  they  can  do  the 
work  here.  That  is  relatively  easy  to  deter- 
mine. The  hard  part  is  to  find  the  boy  or 
girl  who  believes  he  can  l>est  help  himself  by 
helping  others. 

Since  our  students  will  be  required  to  set 
examples  as  professionals,  we  tend  to  be 
blessed  with  an  exemplary  group  of  coUegl- 
ans.  They  are  attractive,  friendlier  than 
most,  and  take  pride  in  themselves  and  In 
their  College.  Among  college  presidents  thess 
days,  this  makes  me  the  envy  of  many  of 
my  counterparts  elsewhere.  Do  not  take  my 
word  for  it — come  to  a  footl>all  game,  a  gym 
meet,  or  a  public  lecture  on  campus  and  you 
Immediately  will  see  what  I  mean. 

Third,  Springfield  College  is  well  managed. 
Without  operating  to  make  a  profit,  for  tbe 
past  decade  we  have  seen  to  it  that  Income 
exceeds,  by  a  hair,  expenses.  Our  faculty  sal- 
ary schedule  is  beginning  to  catch  up.  By 
1970  we  expect  to  have  doubled  average  sal- 
aries over  1960.  The  most  promising  program 
cannot  survive  inadequate  teaching.  And 
while  money  is  not  everything  to  a  college 
professor,  he  does  have  children  of  his  own 
to  educate  and  he  knows,  better  than  most 
parents,  how  expensive  that  can  be.  In  addi- 
tion to  salaries,  financial  aid  funds  for  stu- 
dents are  up — they  will  be  increased  20% 
next  year — mors  than  offsetting  a  necessary 
tuition  increase.  Our  modest  investment 
portfoUo  is  low  on  yield,  but  showing  a  high 
record  of  growth  especially  since  changes 
were  Instituted  in  this  administration.  This 
means  an  endowment  gift  made  decades  ago 
has  grown  with  the  economy  through  Invesb- 
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ment.  We  hare  adequate  reaources  t(»  major 
maintenance  and  repair — and  we  are  ""^fcing 
our  oampua  more  attractive  thereby  beigbt- 
ening  our  value  a*  a  community  aaeet.  Our 
gUt  Income  progreaMd  txaai  Ave  hunclred 
thousand  to  a  million  dollars  last  year,  and 
we  wlU  do  even  better  this  year. 

Fourth.  E^vlngfleia  dbllege  knows  where  It 
ia  going.  We  have  three  coordinated  and  In- 
terrelated long  range  plans.  First,  the  Tru»- 
tees  and  faculty  adopted  early  In  this  decade 
a  ten-year  long  range  plan  (1960  to  1870) 
covering  such  Items  as  curriculum,  enroll- 
ment, faculty-student  ratios,  etc.  Second,  we 
are  extending  that  plan  through  1977.  and 
next  year  we  will  move  our  eyes  ahead  to 
1978  In  a  continuum.  Our  third  plan  la  a 
massive  year-long  engineering  and  architec- 
tural study  Just  completed  dealing  with  cam- 
pus design.  We  know  when  new  buildings  wlU 
be  built,  which  ones  will  be  remodeled,  and 
which  will  be  removed.  I  can  tell  you  now,  for 
example,  where  the  new  library  wlU  be,  how 
many  books  It  will  accommodate,  what  else 
It  will  contain,  when  it  will  be  constructed, 
and — to  within  a  nUllion  dollars  or  so — how 
much  It  will  cost.  This  kind  of  road  map  to- 
ward our  own  future  destinations  is  critical 
to  both  the  College  and  the  community. 

Fifth,  the  demand  for  our  producte  Is  un- 
precedented In  our  history  and.  I  truly  be- 
lieve, unequaUed  by  any  other  college  In 
America.  After  ao  years  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  I  am  knowledgeable  of  the  great 
demand  for  its  medical  graduates.  But  the 
pressures  for  its  graduates  does  not  approach 
the' demand  for  ours  at  Sprlngfleld  College. 
Last  year  our  Placement  Office  handled  23,- 
304  employment  opportunities  for  the  1966 
Springfield  College  graduating  class.  There 
were  6,667  more  requests  than  the  year  before. 
In  total  we  had  73  openings  per  available 
student— double  otur  own  experience  four 
yean  ago.  In  the  parlance  of  the  tasty  bever- 
age comnxercial:  "We  must  be  doing  some- 
thing right!" 

There  you  have  than,  gentlemen — five 
sample  distinctions:  a  unique  educational 
philosophy;  unusual  and  exciting  students; 
aotind  institutional  management:  coordi- 
nated long  range  planning;  and  a  remarkable 
demand  for  our  graduates.  These  Illustrate, 
I  believe  something  of  the  value  of  the  Col- 
lege to  the  community. 

I  thank  you  warmly  for  coming  this  eve- 
ning and  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
chat  with  you. 


City  MaiuTe  Is  Killed  by  Viet  Explosion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  KABTLAHD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  December  5,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mt.  Speaker, 
Cpl.  Victor  L.  Crump,  a  marine  from 
Baltimore,  Md.,  was  recently  killed  tn 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  courage 
of  this  young  man  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  foUowlng  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  : 
Crrr  MASim  Is  Kn.T.kn  bt  Vnrr  Explosion 

Cpl.  Victor  L.  Crump,  a  Baltimore  Marine 
who  bad  recently  recovered  from  gunshot 
woiinds.  was  killed  in  action  Wednesday  In 
Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department  reported 
yesterday. 

Corporal  Crump,  son  of  Mrs.  Donald  J. 
Coleman,  of  3904  Ayrdale  avenue,  was  killed 
near  Quang  Nam  while  guarding  a  bridge, 
according  to  a  Defense  Department  telegram 
to  his  family.  He  was  19  years  old. 


A  member  of  a  }st  Marine  Division  rifle 
squad.  Corporal  Cnimp  received  fatal  blast 
Injiiries  from  an  enemy  explosive  device. 

He  had  been  promoted  from  private  first 
class  to  corporal  ab0ut  three  weeks  ago,  ac- 
cording to  his  stepfather. 

He  said  Corporal  Crump  was  shot  In  the 
left  leg  In  August  and  had  been  awarded  a 
Purple  Heart. 

He  bad  spent  part  of  his  convalescence  on 
the  U.S.S.  Bepoee.  a  hospital  ship  anchored 
off  South  Vietnam.  ] 

WHO^   OFTEN 

Corporal  Crump  Wrote  hcnne  often,  and 
the  family  received  a  final  letter  from  him 
Saturday,  his  stepfather  said,  but  he  did  not 
dwell  on  the  details  of  war. 

"Victor  was  more  or  less  close-mouthed," 
be  said.  "He  didnft  want  to  worry  bis 
mother." 

He  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  In  Sep- 
tember, 1966,  and  v(bs  sent  to  Vietnam  last 
March.  He  took  basic  training  at  the  Parrls 
Island  (S.C.)  Marina  Base  and  advanced  In- 
fantry   training    at    Camp    Lejeune,    N.C. 

Corporal  Crump  was  a  June,  1966,  grad- 
uate of  Forest  Park  Blgb  School,  and  was  an 
avid  football  fan,  Mr.  Coleman  said. 

He  is  survived  bs  his  mother  and  step- 
father, bis  father,  rrank  Crump,  of  Balti- 
more; a  brother,  Rodney  Crump;  and  a  half- 
brother,  Donald  J.  Ooleman  2d,  all  of  Balti- 
more. 


"Congress  Ne^s  Help,"  Says 
Congressiian  Holland 

EXTENSION 


OF  RElSfARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIA|I  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  PK^NSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAp.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  old 
friend,  esteemed  colleague,  and  fellow 
Representative  from  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Hon.  ELicEit  Holland,  says  Con- 
gress needs  help.  And  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  him.    | 

While  taking  paHicular  pains  to  state 
how  proud  he  has  talsen  to  serve  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
sentiment  I  also  share,  Mr.  Holland, 
nonetheless,  felt  compelled  to  speak  out 
on  the  lagging  legislative  record  of  the 
90th  Congress,  particularly  with  regard 
to  its  failure  to  provide  enough  money 
for  needed  Government  programs  and 
for  the  staff  to  run  them.  An  editorial 
in  the  Washingtoii  Post  of  December  3, 
supported  Mr.  Hol^-and's  stand  and  I  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Ous   Mxn>M,iNG   Congress 

The  spectacle  of  [  Congress  rushing — far 
beyond  the  eleventh  pour — to  rescue  Govern- 
ment workers  who  bad  been  denied  half  their 
pay  Is  a  pathetic  comnientary  on  the  lagging 
legislative  branch.  The  two  houses  have  sup- 
posedly been  working  on  appropriation  bills 
since  Jsinuary.  The  isst  one  should  have  been 
passed  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  now 
five  months  ago.  Yet,  despite  many  stop-gap 
resolution,  AID  employes  were  reduced  to 
half  pay,  some  officials  were  spending  without 
authority  in  order  to  avoid  perilous  conse- 
quences, and  supervisors  in  the  OEO  had  to 
set  up  a  welfare  association — a  poverty  pro- 
gram within  a  poverty  program — to  save  un- 
paid workers  In  the  ^ower  grades  from  acute 
distress. 

What  a  travesty  fir  a  Nation  with  annual 


•xpendltiires  in  the  ^Ighborbood  of  $139 
billion  I  Congress  has  miserably  botehed  its 
first  obligation  to  provide  financing  for  the 
Government's  operations.  Representative 
Holland  was  so  outraked  by  the  denial  of 
funds  to  agencies  in  l^e  congressional  dog- 
bouse  that  he  introduced  a  resolution  the 
other  day  calling  for  ft  change  in  the  rules 
so  as  to  withhold  tbs  pay  of  Congressmen 
themselves  whenever  they  impose  payless 
paydays  on  other  Fedval  workers. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  make 
sense  to  call  for  s  stiidy  of  the  appropriat- 
ing process  by  a  group'of  experts  comparable 
to  that  which  recently  made  recommenda- 
tions on  the  executive  budget.  The  object,  of 
course,  would  be  the  systematic  handling 
of  the  spending  bills  so  as  to  get  them  all 
enacted  before  June  60.  But  there  Is  not 
much  i>olnt  in  having  expert  studies  for  a 
Congress  that  has  eveti  failed  to  enact  the 
modest  reorganization  bill  recommended  by 
Its  own  Jdnt  committee.  The  congressional 
reform  bill  is  still  lan|\ilshlng  In  the  House 
Rules  Committee.  , 

What  is  basically  at  fault  is  the  leadership 
of  the  two  bouses  wqlcb  permits  them  to 
dilly-dally  over  the  appropriations  bills  and 
other  legislation.  Qood  management  calls  for 
an  agenda  for  the  reporting  and  pcusage  of 
each  appropriation  In  the  early  months  of 
each  session  so  that  dlSerences  could  be 
Ironed  out  well  In  advance  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year.  But  a  tired  Congress  \m- 
der  loose  and  unimaginative  leadership 
simply  meanders  from  bad  to  worse. 

This  critical  weakness  In  our  democratic 
system  demands  far  niore  attention  than  it 
has  been  given  to  date.  Every  fresh  failure  of 
Congress  to  function  as  a  responsible  legisla- 
tive body  undercuts  the  stability  of  repre- 
sentative government.  It  is  time  to  face  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  h^ve  a  virile  democracy 
In  this  age  of  rapid  transitions  with  a  Con- 
gress bogged  down  b^  fr\istratlons  carried 
over  from  the  19th  cent^y. 

Congressman  Hollantl  suggested  that  the 
congressional  slogan  fbr  the  last  11  months 
has  been:  "We  aren't  going  to  do  much,  but 
what  we  do,  well  do  Wrong."  The  most  dis- 
couraging fact  Is  that '  no  one  seems  to  be 
emerging  out  of  the  1B67  malaise  with  the 
determination  and  dynamism  to  set  things 
right  on  the  Hill. 
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More  Opposition  lo  Herthey  Order 


EXTENSION  C>F  REMARKS 
oi' 

HON.  DONALP  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINtnSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  4. 1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  recent  recommendations  of 
the  National  Selective  Service  Director 
continues  to  grow.  JLt.  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  the  Director,  suggested  to  local 
draft  boards  that  they  reclassify  persons 
who  obstruct  draft  procedures. 

Following  are,  flrsi  a  New  York  Times 
report  on  the  position  taken  by  the  pres- 
ident of  Yale  University  and,  second,  an 
editorial  from  the  MJlnnesota  Daily,  stu- 


the   University   of 


dent   newspaper   of 
Minnesota: 

Bbewster  Accoszs  H^shst  of  Usokping 
PoWes 

Washington,  D.C,  December  3. — Kingman 
Brewster,  Jr.,  the  president  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, said  today  that  the  position  of  Lieut. 
Oen.  Lewis  B.  Rersbeyt — thai  a  student  who 
obstructs  the  draft  process  should  lose  his 


deferment  and  be  drafted — ^was  an  "abso- 
lutely outrageous  usurpation  of  power." 

Mr.  Brewster,  appearing  on  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  program  "Face  the  Na- 
tion," said  he  objected  to  the  draft  director's 
position  on  several  grounds. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "it  destroys  the  whole 
notion  of  military  service  being  a  privilege 
and  an  obligation  and  not  a  punishment.  I 
think  it  bypasses  all  the  normal  administra- 
tive protections  of  the  process  of  law.  And 
I  think  it  acte  as  a  real  damper  on  free  dis- 
cussion and  dissent. 

"So,  for  all  three  reasons,  it  seems  to  me 
absolutely  outrageous  usurpation  of  power 
by  General  Hershey." 

Mr.  Brewster,  although  a  critic  of  cur- 
rent draft  procedures,  has  not  previously  as- 
sailed General  Hershey  In  such  strong  terms. 
The  Yale  president  served  on  a  national  ad- 
visory commission  on  the  draft  that  urged 
sweeping  reforms  in  the  Selective  Service 
system.  The  recommendations  were  mostly 
Ignored  by  Congress  this  year  when  it  ex- 
tended   the   draft   for   four   more   years. 

Mr.  Brewster's  remarks  were  part  of  mount- 
ing criticism  of  the  74-year-old  Selective 
Service  Director's  recent  letter  to  the  na- 
tion's 4,100  local  draft  boards.  In  it  he  sug- 
gested that  they  declare  delinquent  and 
reclassify  for  induction  any  deferred  person 
who  obstructe  Selective  Service  procedures. 

Strong  opposition  to  the  letter  also  has 
come  In  the  form  of  verbal  criticism  from 
such  groups  as  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  and  In  lawsuits  filed  by 
the  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union. 

General  Hershey.  m  a  telephone  Interview, 
termed  the  reaction  to  bis  letter  to  the  local 
draft  boards  "so  much  boc\is-poc\u."  He  said 
the  letter  "is  only  an  opinion  because  I 
don't  have  any  power  to  direct  local  boards." 

"In  the  first  place,"  he  went  on,  "under 
the  First  Amendment,  wblcta  they  treasure  so 
highly.  I  have  just  as  much  right  as  they  do 
to  state  my  opinion." 

Critics  have  charged,  however,  that  Gen- 
eral Hershey's  memorandums  to  local  boards 
are  generally  considered  instructions. 

Referring  specifically  to  Mr.  Brewster's  re- 
marks, the  general  said  he  agreed  that  mili- 
tary service  should  not  be  considered  a  pun- 
ishment, "and  I  don't  consider  it  that." 

"Obviously,  I  can't  spend  56  years  some- 
where and  consider  it  a  penalty,"  be  said. 

Asked  for  his  reaction  to  Mr.  Brewster's 
charge  that  his  letter  amounted  to  bypassing 
administrative  protections  of  the  process  of 
law.  General  Hershey  remarked : 

"Now,  I  don't  want  to  instruct  the  presi- 
dent of  Yale,  but  I  would  like  to  know  what 
administrative  processes  be  Is  talking  about." 

He  said  a  local  draft  board  might  rule  a 
person  delinquent  if  it  had  evidence  that  he 
used  "force,  threat  or  otherwlse"to  obstruct 
the  draft. 

"Finding  someone  delinquent  does  not 
mean  he's  done  something  criminal — I  dont 
consider  It  criminal,"  he  added. 

As  for  stifling  dissent.  General  Hershey 
that  he  did  not  object  to  persons  demon- 
strating so  long  as  they  did  not  deny  other 
persons  their  righto  to,  "say,  visit  recruiters." 

"I  haven't  any  quarrel  with  those  picket- 
ing, which  I've  endured  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
I've  probably  endtu-ed  more  dissent  than 
anybody  that's  tolklng  about  It,"  he  said. 

The  MnJTART  Misused 
The  draft  Is  more  and  more  frequently  be- 
ing used  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  a  fact 
which  can  hardly  make  those  harmless  and 
Innocent  individuals  who  serve  in  the  mili- 
tary out  of  a  sense  of  duty  very  comforteble. 
General  Lewis  Hershey,  head  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  recently  sent  out  an  im- 
offlcial  letter  "recommending"  that  those  who 
interfere  with  Selective  Service  procedures  be 
drafted. 

Despite  preliminary  opinion  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department  that  such  a  procedure  Is  U- 


legal,  and  despite  a  practically  unanimous 
wave  of  protest  from  the  nation's  press,  Her- 
shey Is  now  busUy  seeking  official  status  for 
his  recommendation. 

And  now  a  Hennepin  County  Dlst.  Judge 
has  dismissed  charges  of  aggravated  forgery 
and  burglary  against  a  Minneapolis  youth, 
who  agreed  to  return  the  favor  by  enlisting 
in  the  Marines. 

The  problem  with  such  actions  is  that  tb^y 
circumvent  the  legal  system  of  the  cotmtry. 
We  were  under  the  Impression  that  the  mili- 
tary was  not  intended  to  be  a  part  of  the  na- 
tion's peiuil  system. 


Commnnism  Slippinf? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
made  repeated  reference  to  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Bolshevik  revolution. 
An  Interesting  commentary  on  this  sub- 
ject was  written  by  the  distinguished 
columnist.  Dumitru  Danlelopol.  in  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
November  27  edition  of  the  Olendale 
News-Press : 

BiRTRDAT  Paxtt  Hnrrs  CoxmTNisif  Supping 
(By  Dumitru  Danlelopol) 

Washington. — Now  that  the  smog  of  prop- 
aganda over  the  50th  anniversary  of  Russian 
communism  has  began  to  lift  the  Kremlin 
finds  little  to  rejoice  about. 

Crude  Soviet  tactics  have  offended  even 
anxious  liberals  in  many  lands  and  many 
Communists  parties  have  seized  on  the  an- 
niversary to  deliver  a  snub  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"China  and  dozens  of  other  parties,"  wrote 
the  Washington  Post,  "did  not  deign  to  send 
delegations  to  tbe  Soviet  anniversary." 

Fidel  Castro,  who  costs  tbe  Kremlin  $400 
millions  to  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  sent  a  rep- 
resentetlve  of  insultingly  low  rank.  Castro 
seemed  bent  on  chaUenglng  the  Kremlin's 
authority. 

The  Yugoslavs  sent  Tito,  but  took  the 
attitude  that  "the  Russians  are  not  in  a 
position  to  give  lessons  in  Commvinism  to 
other  parties,  and  might  in  fact  take  some," 
according  to  Richard  Eder,  writing  from 
Belgrade. 

Moscow's  suggestion  to  convene  a  world 
Communist  conference  stirred  little  enthusi- 
asm. 

Probably  the  most  damaging  consequence 
of  the  Jubilee  was  that  which  Invited  ob- 
servers to  take  a  closer  look  at  half  a  cen- 
tury of  Communism.  The  Soviet  system  can't 
stand  such  analysis,  despite  progress  in  weap- 
onry and  outer  space. 

The  trouble  is  that  even  the  most  apolo- 
getic analysis  cannot  ignore  the  lurid  past. 
The  crimes  of  Stalin,  the  purges  of  the  30s. 
the  starvation  of  the  20s.  the  double  dealing 
with  Hitler,  tbe  exile  and  ultimate  mur- 
der of  Trotsky,  the  perfidy  of  the  post-war 
period  all  come  to  light  when  anyone  at- 
tempts a  serious  review. 

"&talln  was  the  planner,"  wrote  British 
poet  and  political  writer  Robert  Conquest 
in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  on  Oct.  5: 
"Beria  was  the  executor — and  the  present 
rulers  were  accomplices  and  beneficiaries  of 
a  series  of  appalling  crimes." 

"Despite  the  curses  against  the  name,  Sta- 
lin stUl  lives  In  the  social  and  spiritual 
foundations   of   the   Soviet  Sodety."   wrote 


Yugoslav  Communist  Mllovan  DJUas,  In  his 
"Conversations  with  Stalin." 

"Many  commentators  have  of  late  been 
generously  prepared  to  overlook  the  price  in 
life  and  liberty  which  tens  of  millions  of 
Russians  have  paid  for  whatever  progress 
has  taken  place  since  Nov.  7, 1917,"  said  Leon- 
ard Schaplro,  specialist  on  Russia  and  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics. 

"When  measured  by  Ite  costo  in  life,  suf- 
fering and  moral  depravity  Soviet  Commu- 
nism is  demonstrably  the  most  tragic  failure 
on  this  scale  in  history,"  wrote  Eugene  Lyons, 
senior  editor  of  Reader's  Digest  on  his  book 
"Workers  Paradise  Lost." 

The  Reds  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
death  of  83  million  people  between  1917- 
1964,  he  said,  without  counting  war  casual- 
ties. Forty  five  million  of  them  in  the  USSR 
alone. 

"The  peasanto  were  the  supreme  casualty 
of  Stalinism  and  their  brutelization  during 
forced  coUectivlzation  and  repopulatlon  has 
all  too  long  been  forgotten  in  both  East  and 
West,"  wrote  James  H.  Billington,  professor 
of  Russian  history  at  Princeton. 

"Fifty  years  after  the  Russian  revolution, 
communism  is  not  much  in  demand  as  a 
worldwide  system  of  government,"  wrote 
Richard  Wilgon  In  the  Washington  Evening 
Star. 

".  .  .  over  50  million  people  have  served 
In  tbe  slave-labor  camps,"  wrote  David  Law- 
rence in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  tbe 
day  of  the  anniversary. 

"The  revolution  had  a  catastrophic  effect 
on  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  which  in 
subsequent  years  was  steeped  in  the  blood 
of  thousands  of  martyred  bishops,  priests 
and  faithful,"  said  His  Eminence  Arcbbtsbop 
lakovos,  primate  of  tbe  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  of  North  and  South  America. 

Tbese  are  bardly  tbe  "testimonials"  Mos- 
cow was  seeking. 

But  let's  look  at  the  future. 
Youth  and  intelllgenteia  are  In  ferment  In 
Communist  lands.  They  are  questioning 
defunct  Marxist  dogma.  We  think  our  young- 
sters are  rebellious.  The  protesters  in  our 
schools  form  a  tiny  minority.  In  some  Com- 
munist lands  they  already  are  a  militant 
majority. 

What  they  could  tell  our  peaceniks  about 
Communism ! 

"Today,  a  considerably  nimiber  wouldn't 
believe  an  editorial  li»  Pravda,  any  more 
than  one  In  the  New  York  Times,"  said  Life 
Magazine. 

These  groups  can  be  explosive.  If  they 
lose  their  fear  of  the  men  in  power  what  will 
we  do? 

"What  is  terrible  is  not  that  there  are  evil 
people  in  the  world,"  said  the  hero  of  a  con- 
tem.porary  play  In  Moscow,  "but  that  there 
are  so  many  others  who  spend  their  lives 
being  afraid  of  them." 

This  may  only  be  a  straw  in  the  wind,  but 
it  was  in  such  groups  that  revolution  against 
oppression  found  Ita  strongest  supporters  in 
past  history. 

"I  don't  believe  tbe  system  (Soviet  Com- 
munism) as  it  has  developed  can  survive 
much  longer,"  wrote  G.  Warren  Nutter,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, In  U.S.  News  and  World  Report. 

"From  an  economic  viewpoint.  It  is  simply 
too  inefficient  to  cope  with  problems  they 
face  right  now." 

The  system  needs  considerable  overhaul- 
ing if  It  Is  too  survive  says  George  F.  Ken- 
nan,  a  leading  American  Kremllnologist. 

"To  Ito  people,  also,  it  will  not  achieve 
stable  relationship  so  long  as  it  remains,  Uke 
its  Tsarist  predecessor,  unable  to  recognize 
that  dictatorship  is  not  a  feasible  method  of 
governing  a  great  people  In  a  modem  age; 
that  no  man,  no  party  and  no  regime  has  a 
monopoly  on  either  truth  or  virtue." 
WlU  the  Kremlin  change? 
Don't  bet  on  It. 
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OEO  ProfruB  at  UaiTertity  of 
St.  ThMUt,  HoaaioB,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaif,  December  4, 1987 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  Insert  In  the  Record  two  short 
articles  sent  to  me  by  the  director  of  a 
tinlque  program  which  took  place  during 
the  summer  at  the  University  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  Houston.  Under  a  grant  from 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  "Teacher 
Training  Institute  In  Problems  ot  School 
Desegregation"  was  an  effort  to  prepare 
an  Integrated  group  of  teachers  for  their 
roles  In  a  desegregated  school  system. 

These  articles,  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  institute,  are  evidence  of  what  can 
be  done,  and.  indeed,  what  has  been  done 
In  Houston,  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  desegregation  and  its  problems: 
OimtAircs  Raid  Amono  tbx  Trbkk  R'b  in 

TBB     SCBOOI.     TO*     CT7I.TOSAIXT     XMSAIUVAN- 

TAGSD  CTTn.n«rw 

(By  Charleta  J.  Dimn,  Ed.  D.,  University  o 
Houston) 

In  attune  to  tbe  trends  and  experimenta- 
tion of  the  day,  a  pilot  project  has  been 
Initiated  on  tbe  campus  at  St.  Thomas  Uni- 
versity. Houston,  entitled  School  Desegrega- 
tion Institute.  The  Institute  has  been 
financed  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
Harris  County  Community  Action  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Hogg  Foundation  tog  Mental 
Health. 

The  purpose  of  the  four  week  workshop 
(July  17-August  30,  1967)  is  two-fold:  to 
prepare  teachers  for  the  role  they  will  play 
this  fall  in  desegregated  classrooms  and  to 
observe  the  problems  and  reactions  of  chil- 
dren identified  as  culturally  dlfTerent.  Most 
heartening  to  counselors  Is  tbe  fact  that 
guidance  has  been  given  first  place  in  tbe 
curriculum. 

Intensive  tutorli^g  in  the  art  of  human 
relations  by  personal  example  and  gentle  en- 
coiiragement  to  worlc  and  play  together  has 
been  undertaken.  The  special  program 
focuses  upon  group  guidance,  language  arts, 
and  arithmetic.  The  latest  educational  In- 
novations such  as  non-grading,  team-teach- 
ing, programmed  learning,  audio-visual 
materials.  Individualized  instruction,  etc.  are 
utilized  in  tbe  classroom  procedures  and 
methodologies.  The  assignment  which  capi- 
talises upon  good  guidance  techniques  In- 
clude tbe  following:  home  visitation,  case 
study,  verbatims,  dally  diaries,  and  accom- 
panying the  children  during  bus  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  school. 

Under  the  direction  of  faculty  members 
from  five  local  colleges,  sixty  teachers  (40  ex- 
perienced; 30  beginning  teachers),  assigned 
to  teach  in  desegregated  public  schools  this 
fall  are  participating.  While  the  ratio  is 
Idealllc  (approximately  three  students  per 
teacher) ,  the  educational  and  sociological 
problems  (including  prejudice)  observed 
have  been  and  are  most  likely  to  be  among 
the  beneficial  experiences  and,  therefore, 
contributions  to  each  participant.  Certainly, 
the  necessity  of  Unking  the  principles  of 
guidance  to  the  best  in  educational  prac- 
tice is  indicative  that  the  gotOs  of  every  coun- 
selor are  possibly  in  for  more  careful  oonsid- 
•  eratlon  by  aU  educators. 

Rkal   Txak   Tbacbino — On  an   Imtecbatxo 
Basis 
(By  Alma  Malone) 
If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not 
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Negro  and  white  tsacbera  can  work  together 
suoceaslully,  not  only  In  an  Integrated  se>t-tq;> 
but  also  as  memttera  of  a  taaohlng  team 
wcvklng  wlth^iTeglo,  Latin  Amerlcaa.  and 
white  children,  ask  a  group  of  educators  in 
Houston  who  found  that  it  can  be  done. 

In  a  si>eci&l  training  Institute  on  problems 
of  school  desegregation  for  teachers  In  the 
Houston  Area,  thlr^  Negro  and  thirty  wblte 
teachers  worted  tof  ether  In  mixed  teams  of 
three  members.  A  t#am  was  composed  of  one 
Negro  teacher  and  two  white  teachers  or  one 
wlxite  teacher  and  |two  Negro  teachers.  One 
member  of  the  teaai  was  in  charge  of  plan- 
ning and  dlrectiijg  the  program  In  tbe 
language  arts  area;  tbe  other  two  members 
assisted.  Another  Oiember  planned  and  di- 
rected the  activities  in  human  relations; 
again  the  remaining  two  memtiers  assisted. 
The  third  member  of  the  team  worked  out 
and  directed  the  program  In  mathematics 
with  the  other  meiibers  of  his  team  assist- 
ing. Each  area  of  tHe  program  lasted  for  one 
hour  durtog  tbe  morning  sessions  of  nine 
a.m.  to  twelve  noon. 

For  an  hour  each  af  temcxin  team  members 
met  in  their  respective  areas  with  staff  mem- 
bers who  were  spedallst  In  tbe  area  and  who 
were  from  the  ^onsorlng  colleges.  The 
morning's  work  ins  evaluated  and  plana 
were  made  for  the  lollowlng  day.  Prom  these 
sessions  the  teachers  joined  the  members  of 
their  respective  groups  to  correlate  and  de- 
fine specific  tasks  tor  tbe  next  day.  Follow- 
ing the  group  msptlngH.  the  teachers  at- 
tended lectures  an(  visited  In  mixed  teams 
in  the  homes  of  the  children  who  partici- 
pated in  the  instltilte. 

The  children,  240  of  them,  equally  divided 
between  the  races  came  from  economically 
deprived  areas  of  Third  Ward,  Fourth  Ward, 
Fifth  Ward,  the  near  North  Side,  and  the 
Bottoms  of  Houstofi.  These  children  were  In 
grades  four  to  six  md  already  "attuned  to 
their  parents'  preji  dices".  By  their  own  ex- 
ample and  with  lea  ions  in  human  relations, 
the  teachers  taught  and  encouraged  children 
in  the  art  of  working  and  plajring  together. 
Academic  achleven  ent  and  success  so  un- 
common to  these  c  lildren  was  evident  each 
day. 

With  approximaiely  twelve  children  in 
each  group,  tbe  teacher-pupil  ratio  of  one 
teacher  to  three  or  four  children  made  In- 
divi'duallzed  instruetion  a  reality,  capitaliz- 
ing on  the  special  fbillty  of  the  teacher. 

en  react?  Although  at- 
atary,  percentage  of  at- 
[>imd  90%.  Six  children 
traces  from  the  lowest 
i^ed  area  overslept  one 
bus  left  without  them. 
These  children  walked  over  two  miles  in 
order  "not  to  missf' 

Throughout  the  four  weelcs  of  the  insti- 
tute, teachers'  cominents  were  indicative  of 
their  delight  with  ijie  program.  In  most  any 
aggregate  of  teachers  could  be  heard  such 
remarks  as  "greatest  experience  in  teaching 
I've  ever  had,"  "an  ideal  program  for  any 
school  to  use  for  ip-service  training,"  and, 
"I  have  never  accomplished  so  much  aca- 
demic-wise in  so  (bort  a  period  of  time." 
One  principal  who  Fwas  serving  as  a  teacher 
said,  "I  was  exhausted  from  summer  school 
In  my  own  building  when  I  began  here;  yet 
this  experience  has  opened  so  many  windows 
for  me  that  I  fe^  refreshed  for  the  year 
ahead."  I 

The  relationship  land  rapport  established 
between  the  ethnid  groups  In  the  instruc- 
tional field  existed  afttSe  highest  level  of 
compatibility.  NatiM'sl  discord  was  some- 
times present,  but  Ouly  temporary  and  of  no 
racial   significance. 

A  cadre  of  professional  teachers  who  will 
be  working  in  the  Houston  school  system 
this  fall  and  who  are  committed  to  teach  in 
totally  desegregated  schools  are  prepared  to 
deal  with  problems  that  may  arise  with 
both  teachers  and  pupils  as  a  result  of  total 
desegregation.  Each  teacher  would  verify  the 
statement    that    tod    or    she    has    developed 


How  dd  the  child 
tendance  was   volt 
tend&nce  stayed  ag 
representing    both 
economically    depr 
morning   and    the 


knowledge  and  undenrtanding  of  desegrega- 
tion and  Its  relatiooBhlp  to  the  teaching- 
learning  situation  m  the  best  possible  way — 
real  team  teaching. 


A  Befaddlug  Fra 
Fi 


or  a  Coatest  of 
Issues 


EXTENSION  DP  REMARKS 

•r 

HON.  GII3ERT  GUDE 

or   ICAfeTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  JrEPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  GUDE.  ISi.  [Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Pub^c  Works  Subc(»n- 
mittee  on  Roads  itr  the  launching  of 
their  investigation  of  the  the  Washing- 
ton area  transportation  crisis.  The  testi- 
mony of  Secretarjf  of  Transportation 
Boyd  should  be  of  particular  interest  be- 
cause of  the  press  accounts  of  the  De- 
partment's position  on  the  subject. 

After  conferring  with  close  advisers 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  Mr. 
Wolf  Von  Eckardt  of  the  Washington 
Post  reported  on  these  matters  on  No- 
vember 26.  1967,  anfl  thereby  performed 
a  most  useful  service. 

First,  he  placed  the  Washington  area 
freeway  discussion  in  its  true  national 
perspective  by  noting  that  the  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  "shifted 
a  befuddling  fracas  to  new  ground  and 
revealed  it  as  a  co4test  of  fundamental 
issues."  Second,  he  exposed  the  reason- 
ing underlying  the  Department's  position 
on  urban  freeways,  i 

The  article  notes  that  the  proposed 
freeway  system  is  supported  by  down- 
town businessmen.  And  why  not?  Their 
support  represents  »n  informed  aware- 
ness of  the  urgent  need  to  restore  mo- 
bility to  the  downtown  area  and  improve 
its  economic  vitalltjr,  which  is  essential 
to  the  task  of  providing  jobs  and  the  tax 
base  upon  which  the  city's  governmental 
and  social  services  depend.  This  cer- 
tainly must  be  of  Interest  to  the  task 
force  on  economic  i  development  estab- 
lished by  Mayor  Washington. 

The  article  further  notes  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  responded  with  a 
letter  reaffirming  the  need  for  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  wlthto  24  hours  after  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
requested  Secretary  Boyd  to  review  the 
question.  l 

This  again  conflrms  my  conviction 
that  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Boyd  does 
not  reflect  the  con$idered  judgment  of 
professionals  in  his  own  Department  re- 
garding the  area's .  current  and  future 
needs. 

Mr.  Von  Eckardt  observed  that  the 
area's  development  patterns  have 
changed,  that  the  suburbs  are  becoming 
more  self-sufficient,  that  the  Capital 
Beltway  has  already  cost  the  central  city 
10,000  jobs.  To  the  extent  that  such  is  the 
case,  does  it  occur  to  Mr.  Boyd's  anony- 
mous advisors  that  much  of  the  situation 
is  attributable  to  the  lack  of  adequate  ac- 
cess to  downtown  Washington  and  that 
the  CapiUl  Beltway's  impact  stands  as  a 
classic  example  of  the  economic  activity 
generated  by  mobility — the  same  sort  of 
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mobility  the  downtown  area  so  urgently 
needs? 

The  Department  is  f  luther  represented 
as  grasping  the  fact  that  rapid  rail 
transit  cannot  fully  substitute  for  the 
automobile.  Given  this  imderstanding.  It 
is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  wish  to  further  isolate  the 
city  with  a  wall  of  stalled  cars  to  the 
detriment  of  both  the  downtown  area 
and  the  suburbs.  Represeirtlng  a  subur- 
ban constituency,  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  much  of  the  pressure  for  sub- 
urban sprawl,  forcing  development  con- 
trary to  rational  planning,  flows  directly 
f r«n  this  lack  of  access  downtown  and 
other  problems  of  mobility. 

Mr.  Von  Eckardt's  article  makes  much 
of  early  projections  of  increased  traffic 
volume  that  failed  to  materialize  to  the 
extent  predicted,  doubtless  reflecting  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  them  by  Mr. 
Boyd's  circle  of  advisers.  But  the  figures 
which  the  Secretary's  advisers  have  fur- 
nished the  press  in  this  instance  are  off 
by  700  percent,  specifically  in  the  stated 
figure  of  25,000  as  the  increase  between 
1959  and  1967  in  average  daily  traffic  of 
vehicular  crossings  of  the  Potomac  River, 
when  the  true  Increase  has  been  175,000. 
Another  inaccuracy  upon  which  Mr. 
Boyd's  advisers  are  relying  is  the  increase 
in  peak-hour  river  crossing  in  this  period 
given  as  2.9  percent,  when  the  true  fig- 
ure is  61  percent. 

Finally,  the  article  discloses  the  De- 
partment's reliance  on  a  totally  inade- 
quate purposed  solution  to  traffic  conges- 
tion that  cannot  be  advised  out  of  ex- 
istence: A  rush-hour  parking  ban.  re- 
versible lanes,  bus  bays,  electronic  traffic 
control,  blockage  of  secondary  side 
streets,  vehicular  underpasses,  and  pe- 
destrian overpasses,  "all  without  destroy- 
ing a  single  building  or  a  tree." 

Unbalanced  lanes  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue  east  of  Wisconsin  Avenue?  Or 
Wisconsin  or  Connecticut  Avenues?  The 
proponents  obviously  never  heard  of 
close-in  employment  concentrations  such 
as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  for  example. 
Restriction  of  access  to  radial  routes 
would  merely  subject  them  to  the  blight- 
ing effects  of  high-speed  traffic — if  suc- 
cessful— and  residential  side  streets  to 
the  blight  of  congested,  slow-moving 
through  traffic,  in  effect  transplanting 
the  mess  and  spreading  it  around.  Auto- 
mobiles from  the  suburbs  would  still  have 
no  way  of  avoiding  surface  street  conges- 
tion once  within  the  downtown  area.  And 
the  prospect  of  little  tunnels  burrowing 
under  radial  routes  all  over  town  hardly 
offers  esthetic  enhancement  to  the  Capi- 
tal City. 

Certainly  we  must  make  the  best  use 
of  existing  facilities.  But  nothing  Is 
solved  by  eliminating  the  sole,  minimal 
freeway  access  between  Montgomery 
Coimty  and  the  District,  or  conversion 
of  a  parkway  on  the  Potomac  shoreline 
to  an  Interstate  route,  or  dumping  Vir- 
ginia traffic  into  the  monument  area  of 
the  city  via  the  Roosevelt  Bridge. 

The  Washington  metropolitan  area 
needs  a  balanced  system  of  rapid  transit 
and  freeways.  I  have  worked  for  rapid 
transit  since  the  interstate  compact  mak- 
ing possible  the  Transit  Authority  was 
before   the  Maryland  Legislature.  We 


need  freeways  that  provide  not  only  ac- 
cess between  suburb  and  city  but  mobil- 
ity within  the  city,  to  channel  trsifflc  and 
isolate  It  to  the  maximum  from  surface 
streets,  combined  with  an  ample  supply 
of  rationally  planned  parking,  including 
air  rights  structures  at  strategic  loca- 
tions along  the  freeways,  coordinated 
with  rail  and  bus  fsMiilities. 

The  city  is  here  and  so  is  the  auto- 
mobile. They  can  be  accommodated.  But 
not  by  a  programed  paralysis  that 
threatensjn  the  years  ahead  to  precip- 
itate a  crisis  that  might  create  irre- 
sistible public  pressiu-e  for  more  dras- 
tic measures  as  tomorrow's  price  for 
today's  irresponsibility. 


Farm  Bareao 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

or   MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago,  I  conducted  an  ad  hoc  hearing  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  investigate  the  wide- 
spread practices  engaged  in  by  many 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  cooperatives  of  re- 
fusing to  redeem  the  stock  and  patronage 
dividends  which  they  issue  to  unsusp»ect- 
ing  farmers.  One  of  the  witnesses,  Mr. 
Franklin  L.  Cooke,  of  New  London,  Ohio, 
described  in  the  most  graphic  terms  how 
worthless  these  certificates  really  are. 
Concluding  his  dramatic  testimony,  Mr. 
Cooke  presented  one  of  his  certificates  to 
a  representative  of.  the  Ohio  attorney 
general's  office,  who  had  steadfastly 
maintained  that  these  certificates  had 
value,  "for  the  education  of  your  chil- 
dren." 

Mr.  Cooke  has  recently  written  a  letter 
to  the  attorney  general.  William  B. 
Saxbe,  about  these  Farm  Bureau  prac- 
tices. Under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
seit  the  letter  of  this  perceptive  farmer 
in  the  Record.  Mr.  Cooke's  compelling 
letter  supports  my  contention  that  a  full- 
scale  investigation  of  Farm  Bureau  prac- 
tices is  urgently  needed : 

Nrw  LONDOH,  Ohio. 

November  22, 1967. 
Mr.  WnxiAM  B.  Saxbe, 
Attorney  General  of  Ohio, 
Statehouse,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sa:  I,  Franklin  L.  Cooke,  a  registered 
Republican,  am  hoping  that  you  will  recon- 
sider this  long  overdue  probe  Into  farm 
Bureau  Co-op  Stock  issuing  practices.  In  my 
case,  a  trusted  neighbor  without  a  Prospectus 
bad  little  trouble  talking  me  into  the  stock; 
not  because  I  am  gullible,  but  because  I 
knew  and  trusted  him.  I,  am  also  sure,  he 
thought  he  was  doing  me  a  favor. 

I  attended  Congressman  Resnick's  hearing 
at  Cleveland,  and  wm  very  much  surprised 
to  find  that  nearly  every  one  I  qustioned  had 
the  same  story  on  their  stock  purchase  I 

I  realize  that  co-ope  have,  and  in  some  ways 
are  beneficial.  I  also  realize  that  they  are 
huge,  and,  to  "tackle"  them  might  mean  po- 
litical suicide,  but,  in  my  opinion,  something 
has  to  be  done,  because  what  went  on  in 
Cleveland  Is  just  the  beginning. 

To  sit  and  listen  to  a  78  year  old  widow  tell 
how  she  invested  her  life  savings,  only  to 
find  it  seemingly  worthless,  i»  sickening,  and 


excellent  news  material.  I  thought  maybe 
this  was  an  solated  case,  but  since  returning 
home  from  the  hearing,  I  have  received  a 
phone  call  from  a  man  in  Andover,  Ohio, 
wanting  to  Imow  how  to  get  In  touch  with' 
Congressman  Resnlck;  it  seemed  Ills  Mother 
was  talked  into  $15,000.00  worth  of  Farm 
Bureau  Stock  1  Other  people,  mostly  local, 
also  have  called  me  to  teU  their  plight.  This 
kind  of  thing  could  snowbaU  Into  something 
very  ugly. 

I  hope  you  see  fit  to  use  the  influence  of 
your  high  office  to  bring  reUef  and  possible 
solution  to  these  apparent  inequities. 

If  there  isn't  a  law  infraction  in  this  case, 
maybe  a  resolution  is  \n  order  I  At  least,  any 
action  is  more  desirable  than  no  action. 
Sincerely  submitted, 

FRANKUN  Ij.  Cooke. 

P.S. :  I,  also  wish  that,  as  this  probe  un- 
folds. In  future  hearings  etc.,  you  would  per- 
sonally appear  Instead  of  sending  an  aide. 
You  owe  your  backers  this  courtesy. 


Trade  Unionitm  and  ProfetsioBal  and 
Scientific  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nmuMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
long  ago  a  vice  president  of  the  AFI^ 
CIO,  Herman  D.  Kenin,  who  is  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians, observed  that  his  profession  and 
others  had  found  that  "unionism  and 
the  bargaining  contract  are  the  foimda- 
tion  of  their  well-being." 

Mr.  Kenin  added  that  the  newly 
formed  AFL-CIO  Council  of  Scientific. 
Professional  and  Cultural  Employees, 
which  he  heads,  will  concentrate  on 
demonstrating  what  legitimate  trade 
unionism  can  do  for  professionals.  He 
pointed  out  that  one  major  problem  that 
must  be  solved  is  that  the  standards  for 
a  profession  are  often  set  by  employees 
who  are  not  members  of  the  particular 
profession. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  place  an 
article  from  the  AFL-CIO  News  about 
the  SPACE  Council  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 
CouNcn.  Seeks  New  PaonssioNAX,  Umrs 

Creating  the  climate  that  will  turn  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  workers  to  legitimate 
trade  unionism  is  the  major  goal  of  the 
Council  of  Scientific,  Professional  Sc  Ctiltural 
Employees. 

AFL-CIO  Vice  Pres.  Herman  Kenin,  who 
heads  the  council,  said  that  the  18  mtema- 
tional  union  affiliates  of  the  group  will  con- 
centrate on  providing  evidence  of  what  trade 
unionism  can  do  for  professionals. 

"We  intend  to  establish  a  home  for  pro- 
fessional people  wh«!re  they  can  identify 
themselves  as  professionals  In  the  labor 
movement,"  Kenin  said,  following  a  meeting 
of  the  executive  council. 

Jack  Oolodner,  executive  secretary  of  the 
group,  added  that  professionals  are  turning 
to  unionism. 

"Professional  societies,  associations  and 
other  professional  organizations  are  finding 
that  collective  bargaining  and  the  strike  are 
effective  tools  In  achieving  recognition  at  the 
workplace  and  In  their  own  professions," 
Oolodner  declared. 

He  noted  the  "Increasing  slae  of  mdustry 
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•ad  tnstltatloiia  dereloplng  an  impenonal 
trmd    ■wtomn    trmd»   -waionltBi   la   tbe    only 


BotH  Kenln  and  Ckdodner  pointed  out  that 
In  many  caaes  tba  atandaida  for  a  lattf eaalon 
an  aet  by  amployeea  who  ara  not  members 
ct  tbe  partleular  profeaalon.  They  und«'- 
■cored  ttaat  taaobeiB.  through  the  cfforta  of 
the  American  FederaUon  of  Teacbcra,  are 
finally  getting  a  voice  In  education. 

OTBIB  UmOMS,  TOO 

Kenln   recalled  that  even  tbe  Mvulclans. 
had  such  problems,  aa  did  unlone  such  aa 
Actors  Eqtilty,  but  today  find  that  unionism 
and  the  bargaining  contract  are  the  founda- 
tion of  their  well-being. 

"I  believe  this  will  be  true  of  all  pro- 
fessional and  adentiflc  groups  In  this  country 
before  too  long,"  he  said. 

■nte  council  Issued  policy  etatements  tan- 
phaalTilng  the  need  for  solidarity  among 
teachers  and  other  professional  workers: 
calling  on  member  unions  to  support  public 
television  stations  in  their  areas,  and  urging 
union  Involvement  in  cultural  projects. 

Wot}l  stoi^iagee  by  teachers  In  September 
"demonstrated  once  again  the  need  of 
■oUdarlty  among  professionals,"  the  council 
declared.  Tlie  Issues  Involved  In  the  stop- 
agee  were  the  Issues  confronting  professionals 
everywhere — aalarles,  work  conditions,  and 
"the  right  of  a  professional  to  use  his  inde- 
pendent skill  and  Judgment  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  work,"  the  council  said. 

"The  right  to  withhold  services,  whether 
through  a  strike  or  other  concerted  actions, 
la  essential  If  we  are  to  win  the  struggle  for 
professional  sovereignty,"  the  council  said. 

The  council  said  it  believes  that  public 
television  can  contribute  to  the  expansion  of 
truly  equal  educational  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunltlee  by  offering  high  quality  cultural, 
entertainment  and  public  affairs  programs  of 
general  interest  to  all  and  also  by  providing 
a  wide  diversity  of  programs  to  smaller 
audiences. 


New  York  State's  X-ray  Tediaology 
Program 


KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  nxMQsa 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21,  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  recent  national  conference  on  the 
licensure  of  X-ray  technicians.  Dr.  Gran- 
ville W.  Larlmore.  first  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  the  New  Yot*  State  Department 
ot  Health,  made  a  speech  which  I  feel  not 
only  Indicates  the  initiative  and  progress 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health,  but  also  clearly  points  out  the 
hazards  of  inadequate  X-ray  technician 
training,  as  well  as  the  great  need  for 
establishing  standards  and  enforcement 
policies  to  protect  the  public  health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
10790,  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1967,  and  as  one  who 
Is  Increasingly  concerned  over  the  dan- 
gers to  the  public  health  from  inadequate 
nidation  protection  measures,  I  would 
Bke  to  give  each  Monber  the  opportunity 
/lo  benefit  frcan  Dr.  Larimore's  speech.  I 
ask  that  the  text  be  included  hi  my  re- 
marks. 

The  text  Is  as  follows: 

.  Nkw  ToBK  State's  X-Rat  Tecbnoloot 

PaOOBAK 

Dr.  OaAmmxjB  W.  IjkMXMom*.   Thank  you 
very  much.  Dr.  Chadwlck.  It  Is  a  very  great 


pleasure  and  a  real  prlvUege  for  three  of  vm 
from  New  Tork  State  to  be  here  this  rnm-niTig 
and  to  teU  you  a  little  of  o\ir  e:Q>erlence  in 
New  York  State  with  the  relatlvtfy  new  li- 
censure program  ^tfUch  we  know  is  contro- 
versial in  some  quarters. 

I  wish  time  did  permit  us  or  me,  particu- 
larly, since  I  Uved  through  this  with  the 
State  Department  at  Health,  to  teU  jrou  some- 
thing of  the  fascinating  story  of  tbe  accom- 
plishment of  llcen«ure  of  X-ray  technicians 
in  New  York.  Youjmay  think  this  was  easy 
to  do,  but  I  assuoe  you  it  wasn't.  It  took 
many  years  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
X-ray  technician  groups  and,  frankly,  on  the 
part  of  our  department  because  we  became 
convinced  that  thle  was  the  answer  to  the 
problem  we  faced  ia  New  York  with  unquali- 
fied operators  expoetng  our  people  to  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  X-ray  procedures. 

The  fact  that  licensure  was  achieved,  I 
think,  was  due  lil' considerable  measure  to 
the  devotion  of  l/Oc.  Goldman  who  became 
quite  an  expert  "lebbylst"  over  the  several 
years  this  was  going  on  and  to  the  full  sup- 
port of  Dr.  Roach  on  behalf  of  New  York 
Statea  radiologists. 

Now,  to  tell  you  la  little  something  about 
our  experience.  As  f  am  sure  I  don't  need  to 
relaite  to  this  groik),  X-radlation,  while  its 
benefits  are  immeaaurable,  it  is  a  hazardous 
agent  both  medically,  and  technically.  And 
because  of  its  haiard,  it  merits,  we  as  a 
health  agency  feell  the  same  total  control 
due  dangeroiu  dnMs. 

Good  radiograph^;  technique  calls  for  the 
proper  use  of  equipment  in  relation  to  the 
desired  medical  objective.  After  a  medical 
decision  has  been  made  that  X-ray  is  es- 
sential for  the  patient's  health,  the  combi- 
nation of  equipment  design  and  technique 
will,  of  course,  determine  the  relaUve  risk. 

When  proper  standards  for  good  X-ray 
equipment  design  have  been  obtained,  the 
next  important  step  toward  reducing  un- 
necessary exposure  lies  in  further  improving 
techniques.  Here  we  must  recognize  the  key 
role  played  by  thei  qualified  X-ray  techni- 
cian. If  proper  coHlmatlon,  filtration,  fast 
films,  high  kVp,  e^  cetera,  are  uUlized,  if 
optimum  aiming  of  the  X-ray  beam  is  ob- 
tained and  unnceaiary  retakes  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  tl^e  X-ray  technician  r^n 
easUy  reduce  expoetire  of  patients  to  radia- 
tion by  a  factor  of  60  to  75  percent  over 
what  it  might  otherwise  be. 

Further,  if  proper  technique  is  important 
in  determining  the  total  radiation  exposure 
a  patient  receives,  It  is  probably  even  more 
crucial  when  we  consider  the  unnecessary 
exposure  of  the  gonads  to  radiation.  BecaiMe 
of  poOT  tube  angulation,  improper  selection 
of  field  size,  Incdrrect  centering  of  the 
beam,  or  failure  t«  use  gonadal  shielding, 
unskilled  operator^  often  can  expose  the 
gonads  of  patients!  as  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware,  to  as  much  las  100  to  300  times  the 
amount  of  radiaaon  necessary  from  a 
purely  medical  poirtt  of  view.  Even  in  taking 
a  simple  wrist  X-r^y,  the  beam  can  often 
be  directed,  entirely  unnecessarily,  toward 
the  gonadal  region. 

In  New  York.  th#  program  for  Inspecting 
X-ray  installation*  for  safety,  which  we 
started  back  in  195V,  confirmed  for  us  what 
has  also  been  found  in  many  other  studies. 
In  a  distressingly  High  proportion  of  medi- 
cal exposures,  patients  were  receiving  a 
higher  radiation  d^ae  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  piirticular  purpose  of  the 
exposure. 

Moreover,  parts  ^  the  body  outside  the 
area  of  clinical  interest  were  receiving  sub- 
stantial radiation  doses.  Inspectors  often 
found  operators  who  were  unfamUiar  with 
such  simple  beam-Umltlng  devices  as  cones 
or  collimators,  additional  aluminum  filtra- 
tion of  the  useful  beam,  and  local  shielding 
of  the  patient's  gonads.  These  were  fre- 
quently used  Incomectly  or  not  at  all. 

Tbe  fact  that  there  were  State  regrulatlons 
in  effect  requiring  Ihe  presence  of  such  de- 
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vices  and  equipment  knodlflcatlona  In  X-ray 
installations  had  limited  value.  Their  ac- 
tual correct  use  at  times  when  the  State 
or  local  health  inspeftors  were  not  present 
could  not  be  dependM  upon  If  tbe  opera- 
tors did  not  have  svfflcient  training  to  be 
aware  of  their  imjortance  in  providing 
I»t>tectlo&. 

It  la,  of  oouree,  foeslble  to  teach  any 
reasonably  intelligent  individual,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  time,  how  to  push 
tbe  buttons  of  an  S-ray  machine  so  that 
photographically  satisfactory  pictures  may 
be  turned  out.  However.  It  Is  not  possible  to 
teach  the  essential  safeguards  In  any  such 
brief  period  of  a  few  days,  weeks  or  even 
months. 

To  do  this,  the  tethnlclan  must  first  be 
adequately  taught  the  physics  of  X-ray  pro- 
duction, the  principles  of  radiograptiic  ex- 
posure, and  both  the  Immediate  and  latent 
physiological  effects  of  radiation.  He  must 
iinderstand  the  need  for,  and  l>e  thoroughly 
trained  in,  the  propel'  \ise  of  all  protective 
meaaxiree  and  devices  aimed  at  ensuring  the 
safety  of  the  patients  entrusted  to  him,  as 
weU  as  his  own  safety. 

When  New  York  began  to  license  X-ray 
technicians  in  1964.  there  were  an  estimated 
12-14.000  people  in  the  State  other  than 
physicians  and  other  practitioners  of  the 
healing  arts,  using  medical  X-rays  on  hu- 
man beings.  What  qualifications  had  they  to 
do  this? 

Until  that  time  there  had  been  nothing 
to  prevent  anyone,  without  even  an  hour's 
instruction,  someone  Just  walking  in  off  the 
street,  for  example,  from  operating  X-ray 
equipment  and  throu|h  Ignorance  or  misuse 
doing  serious  damage  not  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual exposed,  but,  ttirough  the  genetic 
effects  of  radiation,  to  unborn  generations 
to  come.  I 

We  are  sure  that  If  you  asked  the  average 
layman  in  New  York  State,  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  United  States  whether  he  thought 
that  the  people  who  X-rayed  him  should  be 
licensed  as  qualified  tp  do  this  type  of  work. 
he  would  look  at  ^ou  in  bewilderment. 
"Aren't  they  already  licensed?",  he  would 
ask.  He  knows  that  tHe  barber  who  cuts  his 
hair  is  licensed  and  It  would  be  inconceiv- 
able to  him  that  anyone  in  whose  hands  Is 
placed  such  responsibility  for  bis  health  and 
welfare  should  have  no  legal  controls  over 
his  competence.  Yet  that  was  the  situation 
prevailing.  ^ 

Of  these  12-14,000  people  who  regularly 
exposed  their  fellow  human  beings  to  radia- 
tion in  New  YOTk  State,  only  about  2.000. 
who  generaUy  worked  for  private  radiolo- 
gists or  in  the  radiology  departments  of  bet- 
ter hospitals,  had  subjected  themselves  to 
any  objective  review  of  their  competence. 
These  were  the  X-ray  technicians  certified 
by  the  American  Registry  of  Radiologic 
Technologists. 

As  you  know,  this  la  a  voluntary  national 
accrediting  agency.  Jointly  sponsored  by  tbe 
American  College  o^  Radiology  and  the 
American  Society  of  ■  Radiologic  Technolo- 
gists, which  requires!  for  accreditation,  at 
the  present  time,  coi^pletlon  of  a  two-year 
approved  course  and  the  passing  of  a  written 
examination.  { 

I  Assuming  all  of  tt^se  people  to  be  com- 
petent— and  this,  we  would  point  out,  was 
Tiot  necessarily  so,  t\Dce  many  had  obtained 
■their  certificates  years  before  under  quali- 
fications and  examinations  which  were  much 
iess  stringent  than  thbse  of  today — this  still 
left  a  minimum  of  10,000  people  taking 
X-rays  without  any  controls  or  standards 
whatsoever.  | 

!  n-om  our  experlende  with  the  inspection 
program  from  X-ray  Installations,  we  knew 
fthat  a  large  number  of  these  othw  people 
(taking  X-rayi  were  xjoit  really  X-ray  tech. 
nicians.  They  were  nurses,  secretaries,  re- 
ceptionists, medical  Mslstants,  and  others 
working  in  the  olBoeeiof  private  phsrslclans, 
^Tther  than  nMttologteta,  where  about  86  per- 
cent of  the  X-ray  units  not  in  hospitals  in 
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our  State  were  located.  For  the  most  part, 
their  "training"  was  limited  to  a  few  hours 
of  instruction  by  a  representative  of  the 
equipment  manufact\irer.  Some  had  also 
learned  something  about  X-ray  by  taking  a 
commercial  school  coiirae  for  a  few  months, 
generally  tbe  course  given  for  medical 
Ikaslstants. 

This  brings  us  to  a  more  general  consid- 
eration of  tbe  usual  background  of  training 
and  experience  for  people  who  are  generally 
referred  to  aa  "X-ray  technicians." 

If  we  can  accept  as  typical  the  findings 
of  a  recent  questionnaire  survey  made  by  the 
rubUc  Health  Service  covering  eight  States 
and  the  District  of  Ck>lumbla,  over  one-half 
of  practicing  X-ray  technicians  are  not  cer- 
■tified  with  the  American  Registry.  In  New 
York,  at  least,  we  know  that  this  proportion 
Is  really  much  higher.  The  survey  also  found 
that  only  about  one-half  of  all  X-ray  tech- 
nicians, and  only  one-tenth  of  aU  non- 
Registry  technicians,  had  any  formal  train- 
ing in  X-ray  technology. 

From  our  own  recent  experience  in  re- 
viewing applications  for  licenses,  we  can  say 
that  even  to  state  that  a  technician  has  had 
some  formal  training  is  often  not  really  say- 
ing much,  since  even  formally  trained  X-ray 
technicians  often  have  a  woefully  inade- 
quate education  by  accepted  standarda  for 
most  other  fields. 

In  New  York  State,  and  particularly  in  New 
York  City,  among  the  largest  piirveyors  of 
foraxal  training  in  X-ray  technology,  untU 
recently,  have  been  the  oonunerclal  schools. 
These  schools  generally  appeared  to  have  Ut- 
tle  in  tbe  way  of  entrance  standards  other 
than  ability  to  pay  tuition  and  fees. 

Furthermore,  they  had  no  clinical  affilia- 
tions with  ho^ltals  or  other  medical  insti- 
tutions to  enable  their  students  to  get  prac- 
tical experience.  And  a  few  years  ago  we  were 
shocked  to  find  their  method  of  giving  stu- 
dents experience  was  to  have  th«n  take 
X-rays  of  one  another. 

The  reputation  of  their  graduates  among 
radiologists  and  other  hiring  officials  was 
extremely  poor.  Many  radiologists  expressed 
their  preference  for  hiring  people  off  the 
street  and  training  them  "from  scratch" 
rather  than  taking  these  graduates,  whom 
they  felt  had  acquired  much  misinforma- 
tion which  would  have  to  be  unlearned.  For 
this  reason,  oonunercial  school  graduates  who 
could  find  employment  often  had  to  work 
for  about  a  year  as  hospital  volunteers  be- 
fore receiving  any  pay.  In  this  respect  they 
were  no  better  off  than  other  completely  im- 
tralned  people  who  often  began  their  careers 
as  X-ray  technicians  in  this  way. 

In  faot,  working  as  an  unpaJd  volunteer 
was  the  traditional  way  for  young  people  to 
break  Into  the  field  of  X-ray  technology 
untU  not  very  long  ago.  Or,  looking  at  the 
coin  from  the  other  side,  the  traditional  way 
m  Which  ho^>itals  and  radiologists  would 
satisfy  their  needs  for  new  technicians  was 
to  pick  up  some  promising  young  boys  and 
girls  who  perhaps  oould  not  afford  to,  or  did 
not  want  to,  stay  in  school  and  take  them  on 
as  "apprentices."  Tlie  pay,  if  any,  would  be 
very  low. 

If  it  were  in  a  hospital,  they  might  aspire, 
in  time,  to  a  title  of  hospital  attendEuit  or 
hospital  helper.  Eventually,  but  never  know- 
ing exactly  when,  they  would  find  themselves 
with  enough  experience  to  be  considered  full- 
fledged  X-ray  technicians.  Nevertheless, 
througbotrt  their  careers,  both  their  pay  and 
their  prestige  reflected  thU  on-the-job  train- 
ing character  of  their  beginnings. 

Many  of  today's  hoeprital  schools  started 
in  the  way  we  Just  described,  as  Informal  on- 
the-job  training  programs.  The  quality  of 
the  training  offered  at  some  of  these  schools 
today  still  reflects  this  origin.  Some  lack 
formalized  course  planning  and  have  very 
little  in  the  vray  of  course  outlines  and  leaaon 
plans.  Classes  often  are  not  regularly  aehed- 
uled  or  are  readUy  postponed  because  of  the 
demand  of  the  X-ray  dq>artment's  workload. 


The  teaching  and  clinical  experience  are 
often  given  as  if  in  two  separate  worlds  with 
no  attempt  to  Integrate  one  with  the  other. 
The  keeping  of  adequate  records,  testing, 
student  assignments,  and  other  matters  one 
would  expect  to  flind  in  a  weU-run  schocd  are 
often  missing  or  rudimentary. 

XTndoubtedly,  too  many  of  the  X-ray  tech- 
nicians re^wnsiUe  for  running  tbe  schools 
have  education  training  and  lack  the  aptitude 
to  organize  and  teach.  Tbe  radiologista  in 
scHne  of  these  schools,  who  are  nominally 
the  school  directors,  generally  know  very 
little  about  what  Is  taking  place  in  the 
schools  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
busy  reading  X-rays  and  supervising  depart- 
ment operations  and  therefore  cannot  give 
tbe  schools  as  much  time  as  I  am  sure  they 
would  like. 

Wtiat  we  have  Just  described  are  the 
typical  "middle-run"  group  of  hospital 
schools  in  our  State.  Among  our  schools, 
there  are,  of  course,  some  which  are  doing  a 
much  t)etter  Job.  This  is  generally  because 
the  radiologists  have  selected  X-ray  tech- 
nicians to  manage  the  schools  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  drive  and  education  and  have 
taken  the  trobule  to  equip  themselves  for  this 
work. 

But  below  this  middle-run  are  quite  a 
few  other  hospital  schools  which  started 
aa  on-the-Jbb  training  programs  and  have 
made  little  or  no  progress  beyond  that  point. 
Some  schools  have  made  exploitive  attempts 
to  reduce  the  operating  costs  of  X-ray  depcu^ 
ments  by  using  unpaid  or  low-paid  students 
In  place  of  trained  or  experienced  technicians. 
Or  the  tuition  received  frc»n  the  students 
was  given  directly  to  the  teaching  technicians 
as  a  "bonus"  offsetting  the  relatively  low  pay 
they  received  from  tbe  hospital. 

When  licensing  went  into  effect  In  New 
York,  some  of  these  schools  which  we  visited 
did  not  even  attempt  to  qualify  for  State 
approval,  but  informed  us  that  they  did  not 
really  have  a  school  or  were  planning  shortly 
to  cease  operations.  Others  are  now  working 
to  develop  their  training  programs  Into  real 
schools. 

New  York  Is  a  larger  State  than  most 
others  and  perhaps  some  of  its  problems  are 
larger,  too.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  generaUy  poor  plcttire  of  X-ray 
technician  training  in  our  State,  which  we 
have  just  described.  Is  unique  to  us.  Nor  do 
we  believe  that  we  are  the  only  State  in 
which  many  of  the  -  people  applying  radia- 
tion to  human  beings  had  inadequate  quali- 
fications to  do  this  and  were  neither  weU- 
tralned  X-ray  technicians  nor  Ucensed  prac- 
tltloners  of  the  healing  arts. 

Ask  any  chief  X-ray  technician  about  the 
training  of  many  new  technicians  he  has  had 
to  break  in.  Ask  any  radiologist  about  the 
quality  of  many  of  the  radiographs  brought 
to  him  for  consultation  by  attending  physi- 
cians, radiographs  taken  by  their  nurses  or 
medical  assistants. 

The  only  way  in  which  New  York  State 
apparently  is  unique  is  that  we  are  the  only 
State  which  so  far  has  made  any  attempt  to 
do  sometmng  about  this  problem  through  a 
Ucensure  program. 

The  discussion  topic  for  this  afternoon's 
group  session  is:  "What  vrtU  it  take  to  pro- 
vide adequate  ntunbers  of  appropriately 
qualified  operators  of  X-ray  equipment  in 
medicme?"  Dr.  Roach  and  Mr.  Goldman  wiU 
shortly  give  New  York  State's  views  on  this 
matter.  But  before  they  do,  we  would  like  to 
raise  another  very  basic  question  that  should 
also  be  explored. 

It  WiU  also  be  explored  this  afternoon.  This 
question  is:  "How  can  we  prevent  unquaU- 
.  fled    operators    of    X-ray    equipment    from 
applying  X-rays  to  human  beings?" 

It  may  be  pointless  for  this  conference  to 
determine  tbe  needs  for  X-ray  technicians 
in  numbers  and  qualifications  if  It  does  not 
also  come  to  gripe  with  the  more  immediate 
problem  of  preventing  the  employment  of 
unqualified  operators  of  X-ray  equipment. 
They  are  presently  among  the  principal  dis- 


pensers of  luinecessary  radiation  In  the 
United  States.  Since  many  physicians  and 
hospital  adnUnistrators  can  and  do  hire  un- 
qualified people  to  take  radiographa  for 
them,  we  believe  it  is  more  Important,  from 
a  public  health  viewpoint,  to  set  bare  min- 
imum standards  for  aU  X-ray  technicians 
and  enforce  them,  than  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  the  better  X-ray  technicians  and  Just 
hope  that  hiring  officials  adhere  to  them. 

The  present  system,  prevalent  in  most 
States,  whereby  a  code  exists  setting  stand- 
ards of  safety  for  X-ray  equipment,  but  not 
the  operators  applying  the  X-rays,  IS  akin  to 
registering  and  Inspecting  motor  vehicles 
without  requiring  the  operators  to  demon- 
strate their  ability  to  drive. 

In  short,  without  any  reflection  whatever 
on  the  efforts  that  have  come  before,  our 
experience  in  New  York  State  as  a  health 
agency  indicates  rather  clearly  that  on-bal- 
ance  licensure  is  beneficial  and  that  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  do  so,  we  would  predict 
that  in  the  years  ahead  other  States  wlU 
adopt  Ucensure  programs  similar  to  that  in 
New  York  State.  We  l>elieve  that  Ucensure  of 
X-ray  technicians  Is  necessary  from  the 
standpoint  of  protecting  the  population 
against  one  source  of  unnecessary  radiation 
they  received  at  the  hands  of  unqualified 
operators.  Furthermore,  experience  with  oth- 
er groups  in  the  alUed  health  professions 
dictates  that  such  Ucensure  Is  virtually  in- 
evitable. We  urge  au  in  this  fleld  to  Join  in 
making  sure  that  Ucensure  programs  which 
He  Just  ahead  vrlU  be  sound  programs  which 
WiU  maintain  high  standards,  protect  the 
pubUc,  and  attract  competent  young  peo- 
ple to  X-ray  technology. 


Internal  Secnritf  Act  of  19St 
AmendmenU 


SPEECH 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  acASSACHUsRTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  28.  1967 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  bad  under 
consideration  the  biU  (HJt.  12601)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  relating  to 
the  registration  of  Communist  organizations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PHTT.BTN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
has  been  very  ably  debated  on  both  sides. 
Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  it  presents 
some  very  distiarbing  constitutional  im- 
plications. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  most  of 
us  can  agree  that  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  energetically  searching  out  internal 
subversion,  checking  its  activities  and 
ramifications,  and  piuushing  the  specific 
acts  of  those  who  engage  in  violation  of 
existing  law  and  in  seeking  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  our  great,  free  society. 

There  are,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
adequate  laws  in  this  area  protecting  the 
nation  against  treason,  espionage,  sabo- 
tage and  efforts  and  actions  designed  to 
overthrow  our  Government  by  force, 
violence  and  conspiracy. 

In  that  sense,  this  bill  would  be  re- 
dundant and  repetitious  and  It  might 
well  serve  to  duplicate  existing  laws  while 
placing  dangerous  restrictions  on  the 
personal  liberty  of  our  people. 

Our  Constitution  zealously  protects  the 
political  views  of  tbe  people  and  the 
right  to  dissent  in  every  lawful  manner. 
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The  application  of  registration  require- 
ments and  spying  upon  fellow  citizens 
and  neighbors  are  characteristic  of  the 
arbltraiy  police  state,  and  since  the  for- 
mation of  this  Oovemment.  these  prac- 
tices have  been  looked  upon  with  great 
disapproval  by  the  American  people. 

Above  all,  we  are  imder  a  sacred  obli- 
gation to  protect  the  great  freedoms  of 
the  Ck)nstitutlon — f reeidom  of  belief,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press  and 
assembly  and  freedom  of  criticism  and 
dissent,  and  we  must  exert  every  precau- 
tion against  Infringement  of  the  personal 
liberty  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  those 
residbig  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  country,  it  is  of  paramount  im- 
portimce  that,  under  our  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  every  person  shall  be  free 
to  speak  his  mind  and  express  his  beliefs 
and  views  as  criticism  and  dissent,  with- 
out the  restraining  hand  of  meddlesome 
government  Interfering  with  his  affairs, 
and  trifling  with  his  basic  constitutional 
liberties,  ao  long  as  he  does  not  violate 
the  law  of  the  land. 

As  to  those  among  us,  who  are  working 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government, 
there  are  ample  laws  to  punish  them, 
and  to  stamp  out  their  conspiracies,  and 
I  think  we  would  do  great  disservice  to 
our  form  of  government  if,  in  order  to 
check  subversion  and  fight  commimlsm, 
we  should  adopt  the  very  totalitarian 
techniques  that  oommimism  and  other 
absolute  systems  of  government  utilize 
to  suppress  and  enchain  their  subject- 
elUzens  and  those  living  within  their 
domains. 

The  regimentation  of  the  people  of  this 
country  Into  thought  cliques  imposed  by 
governmental  laws  and  edicts  is  certainly 
not  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  great  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  must  repudiate  such 
efforts  by  Government  officials,  agencies, 
or  devices  of  law,  which  do  not  square 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Time  and  again,  our  courts  have  dealt 
with  these  questions  and  I  do  not  wish, 
to  belabor  thiem  here.  While  I  believe  that 
we  must  continue  to  combat  subversion 
and  ccMnmunlsm  in  every  possUe  way,  so 
as  to  check  the  dangers  they  present  to 
the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions,  law 
and  order,  and  the  existence  of  our  free- 
doms, it  Is  my  conviction  that  we  must 
do  these  things  under  the  letter  and  spirit 
at  the  Constitution,  and  that  any  de- 
parture from  this  rule  would,  not  only 
woi^  a  wrong  against  the  rights  of  the 
individual  in  oiu:  society,  but  would  also 
be  capable  of  restricting  precious  per- 
sonal and  civil  liberties,  and  this  must 
be  studiously  and  firmly  rejected  by  the 
Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

or  mcBSuif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  November  29. 1967 

Mr.  DINOELZj.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permlBSton  granted,  I  Insert  into  the 


Dkclaxation  on 

THX     BOLSHEVik 


Appendix  of  tqe  CoNcsissioirAL  Rbcokd 
the  declaration  on  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Bolshevfc  Revolution,  adopted  at 
a  meeting  of  |he  Plenary  Assembly  of 
Captive  Europttm  Nations  in  New  Yoi^ 
City  on  Novem^r  4,  1967. 

This  excellent  resolution  and  declara- 
tion merits  the  careful  thought  of  all 
Americans. 

THE    SOTH    ANNIVnSAKT    or 

RXVOLVnON     AOOFTKD     AT 

THX    MXKTINa    I  )F    THK    PI.ENAXT     ASSKMBLT, 

HXLO   IN   NKW   fTORK    CiTT    ON    NOVXMB^    4, 

1967 

On  November  7,  1917,  a  small  group  of 
Bolsheviks  uadet  Lenin  and  Trotsky  seized 
control  of  the  Riisslan  State  from  the  demo- 
cratic Provisional  Government  set  up  eight 
months  earlier.  'This  event  set  into  motion 
forces  which  h^e  shaken  the  world  and 
kept  it  in  tunnof  to  tltis  day.  The  Bolshevik 
Revolution  provtiled  a  base  of  operations  for 
spreading  an  Idoology,  which  Is  the  official 
creed  of  oppressive  regimes  ruling  over  one- 
third  of  the  world's  population. 

In  Russia,  befbre  Lenin's  death  In  1934, 
the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat"  had 
evolved  into  a  dictatorship  of  the  Communist 
Party  leadership.  Non-Communist  parties 
were  suppressed  and  any  opposition  to  the 
Party  line  became  a  punishable  offense.  Ibe 
same  pattern,  hae  since  been  applied  in  any 
state  or  territory  that  has  fallen  under  Com- 
munist domination,  where  small  minorities 
Imposed  by  force  came  to  power.  The  Com- 
munists enforced  Russian  supremacy  over 
the  non  Russian  nationalities  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  attentpts  of  peoples  long  enslaved 
by  Tsarist  Russia  to  attain  freedoni  and  work 
out  their  own  destiny  were  mercilessly 
crushed.  I 

The  Sovlet-Naai  Pact  of  1939  paved  the 
way  for  Hitler'^  attack  on  Poland  which 
started  the  Second  World  War.  The  Pact  ex- 
tended Soviet  injuence  to  the  Baltic  State*, 
and  the  USSR  promptly  avaUed  itself  of  this 
new  latitude  In  1940  by  forcibly  annexing 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  Soviet  Com- 
munist imperialism  was  on  the  march  and 
made  a  thrust  Uito  East-Central  Europe. 

The  Soviet  U^ion  emerged  from  World 
War  n  with  its  armed  forces  In  command 
of  all  the  strategic  positions  from  the 
Balkans  to  the  ^be.  Lassitude  among  the 
Western  allies  atid  the  prevalent  desire  to 
avoid  antagonizing  the  Russians  left  the 
Soviets  a  clear  fteld  for  action  during  the 
crucial  postwar  years.  The  Soviets  reoccupied 
Estonia,  Latvia,  ind  Lithuania,  and  directly 
or  indirectly  foisted  Communist  regime*  on 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hvingary, 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  East  Germany. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  had  annexed  terri- 
tories totaling  140,000  square  miles  belonging 
to  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Rumania, 
and  by  1953,  tht  Communist  rule  bad  ex- 
tended to  China,  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  North 
Korea.  North  Vietnam's  turn  came  the  fol- 
lowing year,  an<l  that  of  Cuba  six  years 
later. 

UntU  the  death  of  Stalin  In  March  1953. 
the  monolithic  aspect  of  the  Communist 
m-bit  was  disturbed  only  by  the  defection  of 
Yugoslavia  in  1948,  while  the  other  countries 
were  under  strict  Soviet  control.  Iliere  was 
continued  reelstacce  to  Soviet  rule:  guerrilla 
warfare  In  the  paltlc  States,  underground 
fighting  In  Poland,  workers'  strikes  and  rlota 
such  as  In  PUsen  and  Poznan. 

It  was  the  fateful  year  of  196S  which.  In 
addition  to  Khrushchev's  de-Stallnlsatlon 
speech,  alao  witnessed  the  Polish  October 
and  the  Hungaitan  Revolution  that  shook 
the  Conununlst  regimes.  Since  1956  a  num- 
ber of  amellori^ve  measurea  have  taken 
place  In  Conunuaist-domlnated  BaatMTi  Eu- 
rope under  the  pressure  of  popiilar  discon- 
tent and  the  te^ttr  of  Stalin's  day  has  ••- 
8\uned  a  more  rellned  form. 


These  changes,  bowever,  have  not  beea 
substantive.  Fundamental  human  rights  arc 
violated  or  denied.  The  people  have  no  voice 
in  government.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  is  nonexistent;  treedcxn  of  worship 
and  OMUcience  severely  restricted.  Trade 
unions  protect  th^  regime's  interest  at  ths 
expense  of  the  weaker.  Forced  coUectlvlza- 
tlon  has  deprived  the  farmer  of  bis  dignity 
and  Individuality. 

n 

After  analyzing  the  record  of  fifty  yean 
of  Commumsm,  tbe  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations  lays  the  blame  and  respon- 
sibility upon  the  architects  and  heirs  of  ths 
Bolshevik  Revolution  for  the  following  con- 
ditions In  the  captive  countries  of  East- 
Central  Europe: 

1.  Terror. — The  (^onmumlst  carried  out  In 
cold  blood  deliberately  calculated  destruc- 
tion not  only  of  onemles,  but  of  potential 
opponents  or  elements  unwanted  In  their 
system.  The  Soviets  have  applied  genocide 
and  intensive  Russlflcation  In  order  to 
change  the  ethnic  composition  of  annexed 
territories.  Commvinlsm  from  1917  to  1967 
has  been  directly  responsible  for  millions  of 
deaths  through  armed  aggression,  starva- 
tion, "Uquidationj  of  kulaks  and  bour- 
geolse,"  purges  anci  the  very  high  mentality 
rates  In  forced  labor  camps.  The  Communist 
regimes  spawned  gigantic  organs  of  surveil- 
lance, punishment,  censorship  and  Intimida- 
tion. The  Individual  has  no  protection 
against  the  all-powerful  and  arbitrary  police 
state. 

2.  Thought  control. — The  Communist  re- 
gimes have  tried  tt>  seal  off  their  countries 
from  foreign  print*!  matter  and  radio.  They 
parcel  out  Information  through  absolute 
control  of  news  and  ideas.  Cenaorshlp  guardi 
against  the  leakage  of  forbidden  Ideaa 
through  the  press,!  books,  on  the  stage  and 
screen  and  on  the  j  air,  in  school  rooms  and 
lecture  halls.  Nev^r  before  In  history  has 
there  been  such  a  massive  enterprise  In  shap- 
ing and  regimenting  the  thought  of  whole 
nations. 

Some  people  ba^  broken  under  this  psy- 
chological strain,  ci|bers  have  bowed  meekly 
or  paid  llp-servicei  Yet,  the  overwhelming 
majority  resisted  Communist  propaganda. 
The  Indoctrination  of  youth  was  a  complete 
failure.  Now  more  than  ever  before  in  tbt 
fifty  years  the  writers,  students  and  intel- 
lectuals rise  to  criticize  and  even  to  protest 
the  methods  of  the  Communist  regimes. 

3.  Ttie  political  Oppression. — The  self -per- 
petuating bureaucratic  oligarchies  eserclM 
absolute  power  ove  r  the  small  ruling  parties 
and  through  them  over  the  rest  of  the  citi- 
zenry. 

Soviet  Communion  and  its  models  In  East- 
Central  Europe  tave  stamped  out  free 
speech,  press,  and  assembly.  "Elections"  art 
limited  to  a  single  list  of  names,  drawn  up 
by  the  Party  or  by  organtzationB  under  Party 
control.  The  citizen  has  no  semblance  of  any 
role  In  government.  In  law-making  and  de- 
cision-making.        I 

4.  Economic  exploitation. — ^In  the  eco- 
nomic field,  the  Communist  regimes  bavt 
unswervingly  adhered,  and  stUl  adhere,  to  * 
policy  of  strong  preferential  treatment  of 
heavy  industry  anil  of  boosting  the  power 
sector  of  the  econQ|ny  at  the  expense  of  con- 
sumer goods  prodtictlon.  This  poUcy,  cou- 
pled with  a  waste  ^f  resources  characterlstte 
Of  the  Communist  leconomlc  system,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  failure  to  secure  a  proper  growtb 
of  the  real  Income  of  the  population. 

The  burden  on  the  peoples  of  East-Central 
Europe  Is  aggravated  by  extortion  of  UleglU- 
mata  profits  for  ttie  benefit  of  the  Soviet 
Union  through  price  discrimination  in 
trade,  and  by  gn&tlng  of  credits  by  tb« 
satelUta  regimes  t<St  the  development  of  So- 
viet basic  Industrlea. 

5.  The  moral  cvnUHsm. — ^The  humanitar- 
ian prlndplea  of  Western  CtvlUaatlon  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Communists  In  their 
vain  attempt  to  reconstruct  human  nature 
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a  the  pattern  of  their  phlloeophy  of  hlstorl- 
esl  materialism.  A  deep  Inunorallsm  haa 
marked  Communist  ethics  from  the  start.  It 
tias  t\imed  the  person  into  an  object,  a 
Uoodless  statistic.  Solemn  promiaes  and 
treaties  trodden  underfoot,  flagrant  interfer- 
ence in  the  Internal  affairs  of  sovereign 
states,  unlawful  seizure  of  power — aU  these 
are  part  of  a  record  the  protagonists  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  and  their  helra  have 
added  to  the  history  of  mankind. 

In  an  era  when  old-style  colonialism  has 
been  virtually  ended.  Communist  Imperialism 
has  emerged  as  the  largest  colonial  system  In 
existence.  There  is  hardly  a  major  crisis,  any- 
where from  Southeast  Asia  to  the  Caribbean, 
from  Amca  to  the  Middle  East,  in  which  the 
expansionist  ambitions  of  Moscow  are  not 
Involved.  The  Oommimlst  drive  for  world 
domination  creates  international  tension  and 
keeps  aUve  the  fear  of  nuclear  war.  This  drive 
has  resulted  In  the  division  of  countries  and 
oontlnents. 

When  measured  by  its  costs  In  life  suffer- 
ing and  moral  d^ravity  the  fifty  years  of 
eommunlsm  is  demonstrably  the  most  tragic 
failure  on  this  scale  in  all  history. 

The  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  reiter- 
ates Its  firm  belief  that  only  complete  na- 
tional Independence,  personal,  political  and 
religious  freedom  la  the  answer  to  the  hopes 
sod  aspirations  of  the  people  of  East-Central 
Europe,  who  will  never  accept  Communist 
docni  nation. 

The  Assembly  therefore  condemns  the 
Ocmununlst  totalitarian  system,  which  baa 
ihackeld  the  nine  nations  of  East-Central 
Xurope  as  a  consequence  of  communist  ag- 
gression. 

1.  The  Assembly  profoundly  believes  that 
the  restoration  of  freedom  and  independence 
to  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Es- 
tonia, Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
and  Rumania,  Is  a  prerequisite  for  estab- 
lishing a  durable  peace  In  Europe. 

2.  This  can  be  only  achieved  by: 

(a)  Putting  an  end  to  interference  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  internal  and  external 
affairs  of  the  East-Central  European  coun- 
tries; 

(b)  Withdrawing  Soviet  troops  and  bases 
and  agents  from  the  territories  of  the  cap- 
tive nations; 

(c)  Re-eatabliahing  democratic  Institu- 
Uons  throxigh  free  elections  of  governments 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  the  Assembly  of 
Osptlve  European  Nations  pays  tribute  to 
the  everlasting  memory  of  the  countless 
Tlctima  of  Communist  tyranny :  to  those  who 
fell  before  firing  squads;  to  those  who  died 
in  priaons;  to  those  who  perished  in  forced 
labor  camps  and  to  the  victims  of  mass  de- 
portations. The  Assembly  rededlcates  itself 
to  the  restoration  of  independence  and  free- 
dom for  which  so  many  have  given  their 
lives  In  East-Central  Europe.  Peace  with 
justice  and  freedom  for  all  Europeans  shaU 
prevaU. 


Uiited  States-Japan  RelatioBs:  A  Fraak 
Appraisal  on  Two  Key  QnestieBs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARE3 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday  evening  It  was  my  pleasure  to  at- 
tend a  dinner  honoring  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Ambassador   of  Japan  to   the 


United  States,  the  Honorable  Takeso 
Shimoda. 

In  his  remarks  on  that  occasion  Am- 
bassador Shimoda  presented  a  brief  re- 
simie  on  the  current  status  of  United 
States-Japan  relations.  At  the  heart  of 
that  analysis,  however,  was  the  Ambas- 
sador's candid  appraisal  of  two  crucial 
questions:  How  do  the  Japanese  feel 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam?  and  How  do 
the  Japanese  evaluate  the  present  tur- 
moil in  Communist  Chiina? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  repre- 
sent a  probing  insight  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  those  concerned  with 
United  States- Japan  relations. 

Ambassador  Shimoda  is  an  eloquent 
£uid  persuasive  spokesman  for  his  great 
nation.  At  the  same  time  he  has  shown 
extraordinary  sensitivity  to,  and  under- 
standing of,  our  American  policies  and 
attitudes.  Against  this  background  his 
remarks  warrant  full  and  serious  consid- 
eration : 

Addbxss  bt  Ambassaoob  Takxso  Srimoda  at 
THX  Japan-Amebica  SociETT  or  Washing- 
ton DiNNXR,  Shoxeham  Hotel,  December 
1.  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  It  la  a  great  pleasure  and 
honor  for  me  to  be  with  you  this  evening.  It 
Is  a  special  joy  for  Mrs.  Shimoda  and  myself 
to  see  many  familiar  faces  from  my  last  as- 
signment In  Washington  exactly  ten  years 
ago.  I  am  also  very  happy  to  observe  that 
dvulng  the  last  ten  years  the  Japan-America 
Society  has  continued  to  contribute  toward 
greater  friendship  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan.  That  I 
can  always  count  on  active  cooperation  of 
the  distinguished  members  of  this  Society  la 
a  source  of  constant  encouragement. 

There  were  many  significant  events  this 
Fall  that  were  related  directly  to  U.8. -Japan 
relations.  In  September,  the  Sixth  Meeting  of 
the  U.S. -Japan  Committee  on  Trade  and 
Economic  Affairs  was  held  In  Washington, 
and  seven  Japanese  Cabinet  Ministers  held 
very  profitable  talka  with  their  American 
counterparts.  Two  weeks  ago  Prime  Minister 
Sato  visited  the  United  States  and  had  fruit- 
ful conversations  with  President  Johnson  and 
other  top  members  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. On  these  and  other  -recent  occasions, 
more  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  basic  issues 
affecting  the  whole  world  than  on  bilateral 
Issues  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  of  course,  that  there 
will  naturally  always  rMnain  some  problems 
which  will  have  to  be  solved  between  the 
two  countrlee.  For  Instance,  In  the  economic 
field,  problems  caiised  by  rapid  increase  of 
the  export  of  Japanese  textiles  to  the  United 
States  or  political  Issues  such  as  the  return 
of  the  Ryukus  and  the  Bonln  Islands  have 
been  quite  complicated  problems.  However, 
Japcui  has  Imposed  voluntary  restrictions  on 
Its  exports  at  the  risk  of  enabling  Hong  Kong 
to  become  the  leading  exporter  of  cotton  tex- 
tUes  to  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  United  States  Government  has  decided  to 
return  the  Bonln  Islands  and  to  initiate  con- 
sultations on  the  eventual  return  of  the 
Ryukus  despite  the  military  and  strategic 
inconveniences  Involved,  and  the  people  and 
the  Oovemment  of  Japan  are  deeply  appre- 
datlvs  of  thla  decision.  Prudent  declalona, 
such  as  these,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  are  ateadUy  solving  most 
of  the  bUateral  issuea. 

However,  itince  all  of  you  assembled  ber* 
tonight  are  well  acqtialntM  with  Japan.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  dlacua  in  de- 
tail the  preeant  state  of  relationship  between 
the  United  Stataa  and  Japan.  Tnwtaad,  I  would 
like  to  offer  you  my  frank  opinions  on  more 
fundamental  issues  in  Asia  facing  both  ttaa 
United  States  and  Japan. 


During  my  stay  in  Waslilngton  so  far,  there 
have  been  two  questions  that  I  have  t>een 
asked  most  frequently.  The  first  question  Is 
"How  do  the  Japanese  feel  about  the  war  In 
Vietnam?  Do  they  support  American  policy?" 
And  the  second  question  is,  "How  do  tiie  Jap- 
anese evaluate  the  present  turmoil  in  Com- 
munist China?"  and  especially  "How  do  they 
feel  about  China's  developilng  nuclear 
pdwtx?" 

With  respect  to  the  first  question,  I  would 
begin  by  pointing  out  that  since  Japan  en- 
joys a  freedom  of  the  press  i>erhape  even 
greater  than  that  in  the  United  States,  the 
views  and  opinion/reaching  American  shores 
are  not  always  those  of  the  majority.  Occa- 
sionally, the  views  of  a  smaU  but  vociferous 
mmorlty  are  reported  In  a  quite  sensational 
fastiion.  After  this  reminder,  I  would  go  on 
to  say  that  in  Japan  there  are  tliree  dlffa«nt 
opinions  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

First,  leftist  elements  quite  naturally  are 
very  critical  of  American  Involvement.  Sec- 
ond, a  group  of  somewhat  naive  pacifists  are 
offended  by  the  fact  that  there  is  an  armed 
conflict,  and  they  are  critical  of  the  parties 
involved  simply  because  tixey  are  fighting. 
They  sometimes  condemn  the  United  States 
more  strongly  than  its  opponents  in  Vietnam, 
viewing  the  North  Vietnamese  as  the  under- 
dog, resisting  a  giant. 

Then  third,  a  majority  of  the  J^Mmese, 
who  may  not  be  as  outspoken  as  the  other 
two  groups,  understand  and  quietly  support 
what  the  United  States  is  trying  to  accom- 
plish in  Vietnam.  The  majority  of  the  Jap- 
anese people  realize  the  simple  fact  that 
America  is  fighting  in  South  Vietnam  upon 
request  for  assistance  from  its  government  to 
counteract  Infiltration  and  aggression  from 
the  North.  They  understand  also,  that  the 
bombing  of  the  North  is  after  all  a  measure 
necessary  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  reinforcements 
into  South  Vietnam. 

As  Prime  Minister  Sato  stated  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  two  weeks  ago,  American 
efforts  in  Vietnam  are  also  generally  well 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  respon- 
sible leaders  of  the  governments  and  the 
peoples  of  the  twelve  Southeast  Asism  and 
Pacific  countries  he  visited  recently.  The 
Asian  people  appreciate  America's  great  hu- 
man and  material  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  peace  and  security  in  Asia.  A  ma- 
jority of  Japanese  agree  with  most  Asians, 
however,  that  military  means  alone  will  not 
solve  the  Vietnam  problem  and  that  a  polit- 
ical settlement  by  negotiation  would  be  the 
only  alternative.  It  is  very  reass\irlng  for  us 
Japanese  that  President  Johnson  has  made 
It  cleao'  time  and  again,  and  most  recently  in 
his  speech  in  San  Antonio,  that  the  United 
States  Oovemment  Is  prepared  to  discuss 
peace  with  the  North  at  any  time,  at  any 
place,  and  with  no  conditions  whatsoever.  It 
has  also  been  very  heartening  to  see  the 
newly  elected  President  Thleu  of  South  Viet- 
nam calling  on  Hanoi,  Immediately  after  bis 
inauguration,  to  come  to  the  conference 
table. 

We  would  Uke  to  see  the  war  terminated 
as  early  as  possible,  not  only  because  It  Is 
demanding  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  but  alao  because  a  confiict  be- 
tween two  factions  of  a  single  nation,  who 
attained  only  recently  their  long  sought  in- 
dependence, is  a  tragic  waste  of  precious  hu- 
man and  material  resources  which  should  be 
used  for  constructive  purposes.  We  feel  that 
ttie  present  struggle  benefits  none  but  the 
third  country  looming  behind  the  com- 
batants. In  order  that  the  North  may  realix» 
the  futUlty  of  further  aggression  and  In- 
filtration and  come  to  the  conference  table, 
the  Japanese  Oovemment  also  has  repeatedly 
attempted,  dtuing  the  last  couple  of  years, 
both  direct  and  mdirect  contacts  with  Hanoi, 
but  ao  far  without  noticeable  success.  Ac  an 
ally  of  the  United  States  which  is  not  in- 
volved In  direct  armed  action  and  which  la 
regarded  by  many  Asian  nations  as  one  of 
the  countries  well  qualified  to  assume  such 
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a  role,  Japan  will  continue  its  patient  efforte 
to  act  as  one  of  tbe  IntermedlarleB  to  help 
bring  about  early  negotlaaons. 

Turning  to  the  other  question  vblch  iM 
posed  most  frequently,  tbe  Cultural  Revo- 
lution in  Cblna,  I  must  confess  tbst  we  Jap- 
anese are  no  better  Informed  tban  tbe  Amer- 
ican public.  To  be  sure,  J^>ane8e  correspond- 
ents In  Oomm\inlst  Cblna  bave  an  advan- 
tage over  other  foreign  correspondents  In 
their  ability  to  read  Chinese.  For  this  reason, 
tbe  Japanese  public  Is  often  tbe  first  to  re- 
ceive reports  on  new  posters  in  Peking,  for 
example,  but  it  is  Just  as  confused  as  any- 
body else  when  It  comes  to  analyzing  the  true 
■Ignlflcance  at  new  developments.  Sbould  the 
Cultural  Revolution  be  understood  as  a 
power  struggle  common  to  all  totalitarian 
states,  or  sbould  it  be  interpreted  as  an 
Ideological  smuggle  between  Maoism  and  re- 
Tlatonlsm?  I  personally  believe  that  it  is  a 
blend  of  both;  but  then  nobody  seems  to 
know  for  sure  what  the  mixture  la. 

One  thing  certain  Is  that  the  present  tur- 
moil is  but  one  of  the  great  upheavals  that 
China  in  its  long  history  has  been  experienc- 
ing every  few  centuries.  But  -this  time  the 
degree  of  fanaticism  as  shown  by  the  Red 
Ouards  in  tbe  Cultural  Revolutimi  is  unique, 
and  I  think  it  will  still  take  quite  some  time 
before  the  present  chaos  finally  settles  down. 

ICany  Americans  have  asked  me  bow  Ja- 
pan evaluates  China's  development  of  nu- 
clear we<4>ons  and  how  it  intends  to  deal 
with  it.  Many  are  wondering  why  Japan  is  not 
more  alarmed  by  China's  nuclear  bombs  and 
are  anxious  to  know  whether  Japan  Intends 
to  derelop  Its  own  nuclear  forces  In  response 
to  tbe  Chinese  challenge.  Japanese  public 
<^lnion  on  this  issue  Is  divided  four  ways. 

First,  there  is  a  very  small  nUnority  of  ex- 
treme leftists,  who  as  a  nutter  of  course, 
welcome  Chinese  nuclear  weapons.  Second,  a 
group  of  pacllists  who  ctppoK  armament  on 
moral  groirnds,  totally  condemn  ChUia's  de- 
velopment of  such  deadly  armaments  as  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  contend  that  Japan  must 
not  make  the  same  mistake.  They  are  con- 
temptuous of  China's  decision  to  seek  prom- 
inence Tla  tbe  bomb  while  forcing  down  the 
llTlng  standard  of  Its  people  to  a  miserably 
low  level. 

A  spokesman  for  the  third  group,  which  I 
would  call  tbe  pragmatic  opportiinists,  would 
maintain  In  a  matter-of-fact  way  that  Chi- 
nese devel<^)ment  of  nuclear  weapons  has 
little  effect  on  the  i^esent  overall  nuclear 
balance  and  by  the  same  token,  neither  will  a 
Japanese  nuclear  counterforce.  They  would 
elect  to  rely  on  the  American  nuclear  xvax- 
brella  and  advocate  continued  greater  In- 
vestment in  economic  development  instead 
of  In  nuclear  weaponry. 

The  fourth  group,  which  may  be  termed 
the  internationally  minded  realists,  view  the 
Chinese  nuclear  threat  In  a  broader  context 
ot  nuclear  proliferation,  and  Its  Inxpact  on 
world  politics.  They  realize  that  Japan  is 
faced  with  a  crucial  decision.  If,  on  tbe  one 
band,  Japan  forgoes  nuclear  armament  and 
Jdns  the  proposed  Non-Prollferatlon  Pact 
this  may  well  be  tantamount  to  accepting 
China's  nuclear  hegemony  over  entire  Asia. 
On  tbe  other  band,  if  Japan  elects  to  become 
a  nuclear  power  itself,  this  could  start  off  a 
fi>'«'"  reaction  among  other  potential  nu- 
clear powers,  such  as  for  example,  Germany, 
Italy  or  India.  The  end  result  would  be  to 
create  an  anarchical  world  of  numerous  nu- 
clear powers  and  to  Increase  tbe  possibility 
of  a  nuclear  catastrophe. 

The  realistic  internationalists,  realizing  the 
consequences  of  Japan's  decision  to  "go  nu- 
clear," contend  that  Japan  should  exercise 
self-denial  despite  its  sclentiflc,  tecluudogl- 
eal  and  industrial  capability  to  match  very 
easily  the  Chinese  challenge.  But  in  exchange 
for  this  sacrlflce,  they  feel  it  U  only  fair  that 
the  nuclear  powers  for  their  part  shovUd  ex- 
trdae  slmUar  self-restraint  and  take  posi- 
tive steps  tofward  nuclear  disarmament.  They 
also  feel  that  any  non-proliferation  treaty 


Japan  may  slgnl  must  permit  periodical  re- 
view of  Its  implementation  so  that  it  would 
not  become  an  unrealistic  strait  Jacket  unlit 
to  meet  the  den|ands  of  a  constantly  chang- 
ing world. 

Although  thefe  are  four  different  evalua- 
tions of  China's  ;nuclear  power,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained above,  tbe  present  consensus  is  that 
Japan  should  not  develop  its  own  nuclear 
deterrent,  and  oUr  government  Is  cooperating 
with  the  Unite4  States  to  bring  about  the 
conclusion  of  a  hon-proliferation  treaty.  But 
since  the  futun  Is  always  uncertain,  and 
above  all,  since)  the  future  of  Conununlst 
China  cannot  tie  foreseen  with  any  degree 
of  acc\uxM;y,  I  feel  that  the  iiltlmate  choice 
as  to  whether  <k  not  Japan  should  become 
a  nuclear  powea  must  be  left  to  our  future 
generations.        1 

In  any  event,  tt  remains  a  matter  of  great 
concern  for  all  ^sian  nations  that  an  aggres- 
sive and  \incodipnslng  China  should  have 
nuclear  weapons  at  Its  disposal.  How  should 
they  react  to  tlUs  situation?  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  expect  them  to  assume  a 
posture  of  military  or  political  confrontation 
with  China,  because  Asian  countries  do  not 
necessarily  share  a  common  i>oUtlcal  or  mili- 
tary outlook.  Fa*  example,  some  are  sending 
troops  to  Vietnam,  some  are  taking  a  neu- 
tralist stand,  and  others  regard  themselves 
as  non-aligned.  However,  it  Is  comforting 
to  note  that  the  policies  of  Conununlst  Clxlna 
have  disillusioned  and  alienated  many  Asian 
who  ten  years  ago  had  tended  to  Identify 
themselves  with  Communist  China's  efforts 
and  seeming  success  in  social  reform  and 
Industrialization.  We  welcome  the  fact  that 
now  the  Asian  peoples  are  finally  beginning 
to  refuse  to  tarn  to  Chinese  Communist 
idealogy  for  Inspiration,  and  that,  instead, 
they  are  seeking  more  realistic  a{q>roacbes 
to  modernlzatloc. 

Coinciding  with  Asia's  disenchantment 
with  Communist  China  was  Japan's  decision, 
after  a  long  period  of  poet-war  hesitation,  to 
take  tbe  inltla^ve  in  what  Secretary  Busk 
called  the  "new  wind"  in  Asia,  and  to  pro- 
mote tbe  conceflted  efforts  of  Asians  to  over- 
come poverty  which  is  their  most  funda- 
mental problem*  It  was  very  encouraging  for 
Japan  that  whan  It  organized  a  ministerial 
conference  on  Southeast  Asia's  Economic  De- 
velopment in  As>rll  last  year  all  the  Asian 
Ministers  who  took  pEirt  in  the  Conference 
wholeheartedly  welcomed  Japan's  initiative. 
This  Conference  served  to  reafllrm  the  fact 
that  moot  Asian  nations  have  abandoned 
the  illusion  that  there  mxist  become  magical 
ways  of  accomplishing  speedy  industrializa- 
tion. The  Asian,  people  have  come  to  realize 
that  there  Is  na  royal  road  except  even  more 
intensive  self-help  and  effective  regional  co- 
operation. It  Is  also  significant  to  note  that 
the  Asian  Cabinet  Ministers  have  come  to  the 
common  conclvslon  that  development  of 
agriculture  is  ithe  fundamental  basis  for 
future  industrialization. 

At  tbe  Second  Ministerial  Conference 
which  was  hefl  this  year,  Asian  nations 
formulated  somie  concrete  programs  such  as 
the  Agricultural  Development  Fund,  the 
Southeast  Asian  Fisheries  Development  Cen- 
ter and  studies  for  development  of  transport 
and  communication  facilities  In  the  region. 
There  Is  no  doiibt  that,  these  constructive 
programs  and  tbe  Asian  Development  Bank, 
which  will  soon  start  Its  operation,  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  economic  development 
of  Southeast  Asfe. 

In  my  oplnldn,  the  two  most  significant 
phenomena  in  Asia  today  are  the  great  tur- 
moil In  Oonuxiunlst  Cblna  and  the  "new 
wind"  among  nations  on  the  periphery  of 
China.  The  difference  between  tbe  two  is 
that  while  tbe  former  represents  antagonism 
and  fanatldam,  the  latter  signifies  coopera- 
tion and  realism.  It  is  also  essential  to  note 
that  even  tho«gh  China's  present  policies 
are  based  on  a  philosophy  of  confrontation, 
the  "new  wind"*  cannot  and  should  not  start 
from  such  a  pretnlse. 
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Our  government  has  decided  to  achievi 
peace  and  stabUlty  in  Asia,  not  based  oo 
a  philosophy  of  confrontation,  but  through 
regional  cooperation  In  economic,  social  and 
cultural  fields.  It  ts  our  fervent  desire  that 
China  will  someday  free  Itself  from  tbe  bondi 
of  such  alien  Ideologies  as  those  of  Marx  and 
Lenin,  and  returning  to  Its  traditional  Asian 
philosophy  of  harosony  and  cooperation,  takt 
part  In  the  great  renaissance  symbolized  in 
the  movement  which  has  been  termed  tht 
"new  wind"  in  Asia. 

Two  weeks  ago,  |in  a  welcoming  speech  at 
the  White  House  (Unner  for  Prime  Ministet 
Sato,  President  Jcftinson  described  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  as  "a  partnership  of  responsibility." 
"Hie  Japanese  Government  is  determined  to 
fulfill  that  re8p>onslblllty.  It  is  our  oonvic- 
tion  that  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  will  not  only  serve  our 
mutual  interests  but  that  it  will  also  havt 
great  ImpAct  on  lihe  peace  and  stability  at 
Asia,  which  in  turn,  cannot  but  affect  that 
of  the  whole  world! 


It  Is  with  this 
Washington  and 
and  cooperation 
tion  of  my  challen^ 

Thank  you. 


tnvlctlon  that  I  came  to 
lat  I  ask  for  the  aupp<»t 

aU  oif  you  In  tbe  execu- 
Ing  mission. 


Jamping  to  ConcIasioiM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWAPU)  I  DERWINSKI 

nXINOXB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  JOF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

MoTiday,  pecember  4, 1967 

Mr.  DERWINBKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  latest  Cyprus  crisis  has  calmed 
down,  it  would  be  practical  to  review  the 
stature  of  the  Government  of  Oreece. 

My  attention  was  directed  to  a  very  ob- 
jective column  by  William  RandoliA 
Hearst,  Jr.,  edit<lr  In  chief  of  the  Heant 
newspai>ers,  basiid  on  an  intensive  scru- 
tiny he  recently  made  of  the  situation  In 
Greece. 

His  commentary  follows: 

jincpfNO  TO  Conclusions 
(By  Wllllam  Aandcdph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

Atszns,  Novemi  >er  35. — If  they  ever  add  an 
event  to  the  Olym  pic  Oame  we  ought  to  pull 
for  something  celled  "jumpmg  to  conclu- 
sions." Then  we  dould  be  certain  Amerlcaiu 
would  win  the  gold,  sliver  and  bronze  medali 
We  excel  at  the  sport,  and  there  is  no  better 
example  than  right  here  in  tbe  home  of  tb* 
Olympics. 

When  a  military  coup  took  place  in  Greece 
last  April,  Americans  Jumped  to  the  conclu- 
sions that  (1)  donocracy  had  been  snufled 
out  in  the  land  Where  It  was  bom,  that  (2) 
the  power-hungry  military  had  moved  In  and 
grabbed  control  from  a  popular  government 
that  (3)  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Greeta 
obviously  resented  the  takeover,  and  that  (41 
the  military  would  surely  side  with  the  con- 
servatives against  tbe  liberals. 

The  State  Department  g^rlmly  expressed  Iti 
"deep  concern"  at  the  course  of  events.  In- 
terrupted tbe  ficV  of  military  aid  to  our 
NATO  ally  and  Superciliously  said  it  wai 
"waiting  to  see  whether  the  new  Greek  gor- 
ernment  moves  towards  reestablishing  tboit 
Democratic  institutions  which  have  been  as 
Integral  part  of  Oreek  political  life." 

This  was  the  ularst  possible  compound  d 
arrogance  and  Igaorance,  though  rm  afraid 
It  Is  not  aa  Isolited  example.  It  is  symp- 
tomatic of  something  that  I  find  Increasingly 
prevalent:  An  American  Insistence  on  meai- 
urlng   govemmenits   everywhere   against  so 
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Idealized  model  of  democracy  that  exists 
nowhere. 

We  do  this  In  Vietnam,  In  a  part  of  the 
world  where  the  word  democracy  is  barely 
understood  and  people  are  fighting  for  their 
lives.  We've  done  It  in  countries  like  Spain 
and  In  a  dozen  Latin  American  nations.  We 
are  always  smug  about  it,  always  sure  we 
know  what  Is  best  for  the  ailing  nation. 

We  don't  do  It,  naturally,  in  any  Com- 
munist ooimtry.  Apparently  the  prescription 
isn't  universal. 

The  fact  is  that  there  come  moments  In 
the  lives  of  nations,  particularly  the  newer 
ones,  when  military  control  is  tbe  only  al- 
ternative to  chaos  or  Communism.  This  Isn't 
the  case  In  every  coup — obviously  there  are 
occasions  when  It  is  simply  a  power  grab 
by  a  ruthless  and  ambitious  man  or  group. 

But  history  teaches  us  that  while  military 
regimes  can  and  do  in  a  great  number  of 
instances  stand  aside  for  more  democratic 
forms  of  government.  Communism  never 
does.  It  Is  tbe  sworn  and  permanent  enemy 
of  democracy. 

I  have  been  mulling  this  over  in  Athens  this 
week  while  the  Hearst  Task  Force  talked  to 
leaders  of  the  nUlltary  regime  and  to  experts 
on  the  military -political  situation  here. 
Among  those  with  whom  we've  had  full,  free 
and  frank  discussion  are  the  "strong  man" 
Colonel  George  Papadopoulous;  General  Sty- 
llanos  Patakoe,  Minister  of  Interior;  and  tbe 
Foreign  Minister  named  earlier  this  week, 
Panayotls  Plplnells. 

Tbe  regime  did  make  some  mistakes  at 
the  beginning,  mostly  of  a  silly  nature — 
banning  miniskirts  (they're  not  based  any- 
more) and  getting  Involved  In  a  slugging 
match  with  a  Greek  movie  actress.  But  these 
are  minor  matters. 

What  emerges  from  our  explorations  in 
Athens  is  a  story  considerably  different  than 
that  many  Americans  believe. 

Because  ancient  Greece  is  "the  cradle  of 
democracy"  there  is  an  assumption  that  what 
the  Greeks  have  today  is  a  venerable,  time- 
proven  form  of  government.  It's  not.  Oreece 
was  under  foreign  domination  for  2.000  years 
until  it  fought  a  war  of  indei>endence  in  1821 
against  the  Ottoman  Eimpire.  The  country  as 
It  now  exists,  with  its  present  frontiers,  dates 
only  from  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

For  the  past  half -century  Greece  has  been 
torn  by  tugs  of  war  between  monarchists  and 
Bepubllcana  It  siiffered  repression  under 
the  Nazi-like  dictatorship  of  General  George 
Metaxas  in  the«late  1930s  and  in  the  actual 
Nazi  occupation  of  World  War  n.  And  It 
barely  siu-vived  tbe  bloodletting  of  a  five- 
year-long  Conununist-lnsplred  civil  war  that 
ended  in  1949. 

Add  to  this  oontlnulng  tuiinoll  and  cor- 
ruption both  in  high  places  And  low  which 
wured  and  embittered  the  youth  of  Greece 
and  made  them  ripe  for  Conununlst  ideology. 

You  can  take  It  on  the  word  of  a  promi- 
nent Oreek  businessman,  strongly  pro- 
American,  Spyros  D.  Skouras,  that  Greek 
democracy  suffered  from  the  right  as  well  as 
from  the  left. 

But  It  was  an  immediate  threat  from  the 
left  that  prompted  tbe  military  to  take  over 
In  April.  The  left  had  made  it  clear  that  if  it 
eould  not  come  to  power  ttu-ough  the  elec- 
tions scheduled  for  May  it  would  sow  chaos 
In  the  streets  and  bring  in  Communism  that 
way. 

Few.  if  any,  fair-minded  observers  doubt 
now  that  the  military  acted  correctly  in 
moving  when  it  did — that  a  Communist  take- 
over was  inevitable  If  Colonel  Papadopoulos 
and  bis  military  associates  had  not  staged 
their  bloodless  coup. 

Nor  Is  there  any  pressure  for  an  early  end 
to  the  military  regime.  People  we've  talked 
to  here  who  consider  themselves  politically 
liberal  but  economically  conservative  hope 
that  the  regime  will  stay  on  as  long  as  It  is 
Improving  the  conditions  and  morale  of 
Oreek  life.  So  I  hope  our  government  won't 
buy  any  State  Department  line  that  early 


elections  are  either  necessary  or  even  desir- 
able. 

When  we  talk  about  Greek  democracy  we 
are  not  Just  playing  semantic  games  or  cut- 
ting up  cliches.  We  are  back  to  my  favorite 
theme  on  this  trip.  American  self-interest. 

While  oiu  State  Department  has  been  try- 
ing to  change  diapers  In  the  cradle  of  democ- 
racy, and  pressuring  Israel  to  move  back 
to  old,  imllvable  frontiers,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  boldly  moved  its  fleet  Into  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  is  making  its  presence  felt. 

Our  principal  friends  In  the  Mediterranean 
are  Greece.  Israel.  Turkey  and  Italy. 

Italy,  whose  leaders  once  talked  about 
making  that  country  tbe  strongest  force  in 
what  was  once  a  Roman  lake,  has,  not  grasped 
the  baton  because  it  is  preoccupied*  with 
economic  prosperity.  But  it  remains  a  firm 
American  friend. 

Turkey  Is  mllltarUy  staunch,  although  the 
continuing  and  dangerous  squabble  with 
Greece  over  the  Island  of  Cyprus  Is  a  threat 
to  anti-Communist  unity  In  this  area. 

Israel  has  shown  it  can  take  care  of  Itself, 
and  perform  a  service  to  the  free  world  In  re- 
sisting Communism,  with  a  minimum  of  help 
from  the  United  States — and  a  minimum  of 
hindrance. 

Now  more  than  ever  we  must  recognize  our 
friends  and  make  It  clear  to  Russia  that  they 
must  keep  their  paws  off  our  pals. 

We  only  weaken  our  friends,  in  the  case  of 
Israel  by  trying  to  woo  the  Arabs,  and  in  the 
case  of  Oreece  by  demanding  the  country 
follow  our  Idealized  model  of  democracy. 


■i«nrr  ASSAm,T 


Noa-Soviet-Type  Commamsts 


KXTBNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  louisiaka 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  December  S,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news 
account  which  varied  from  the  oontem- 
porary  writers  covering  the  October  21 
disloyalist  invasion  of  the  Pentagon, 
was  prepared  by  the  National  Education 
Program  people. 

I  wonder  what  a  "non-Soviet-type 
Communist"  can  be?  A  Communist  of 
the  American  variety? 

The  National  Eklucatlon  Program  re- 
leases follow: 

Looking  Ahkao:  Pentagon  "Pkaci  March" 
A  Com MTr^^tST  Victort 

(By  Dr.  George  S.  Benson,  president,  national 
education  program,  Searcy,  Ark.) 

World  Conununlsm,  with  Its  continuing 
determination  to  destroy  the  United  States 
and  conquer  tbe  world,  achieved  one  of  its 
biggest  propaganda  victories  on  Saturday, 
October  21,  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the 
Pentagon  In  Washington.  Our  National  Ed- 
ucation Program  staff  covered  the  "Peace 
Rally"  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the 
"Peace  March"  as  it  stormed  the  Pentagon. 
It  was  a  frightening,  disgraceful  and  evil 
spectacle  orgsmized  and  directed  by  Com- 
munists. But  this  was  not  the  picture  that 
much  of  the  press — via  TV,  radio,  wire  serv- 
ices and  special  reportage — beamed  to  the 
U.S.  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  decided  to  make  a  motion  picture  rec- 
ord, and  with  staff  coverage,  document  the 
true  nature  of  the  "march"  and  its  leader- 
ship. Widely  advertised  as  a  national  "demon- 
stration to  end  tbe  war  in  Vietnam,"  It  was 
actually  a  skillful  Communist  c^ieratlcm,  a 
propaganda  device  to  give  great  prestige  to 
the  movement  clamoring  for  UJ3.  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  In  a  manner  assuring  utter 
capitulation  to  the  Red  enemy. 


Communist  North  -Vietnam  flags  were 
brazenly  hoisted  by  members  of  the  well- 
dlsclpllned  vanguard  which  assaulted  the 
Mall  Entrance  of  the  Pentagon.  As  TV  and 
movie  cameras  ground  out  tbe  scenes  to  be 
shown  throughout  the  world,  tbe  grim  as- 
sault cadres  of  well-trained  men,  followed  by 
hundreds  of  emotlonally-enclted  "hippies" 
and  "peaceniks"  were  repulsed  amidst  flying 
nlght-Etlcks  of  Army  MP's  and  the  crashing 
gun-butts  of  paratroopers.  The  Communist 
purpose  was  to  depict  an  outpouring  of  inno- 
cent, respectable  peace-lovers  ("Doves")  rep- 
resentative of  a  nation-wide  clamor  for  VS. 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  being  beaten  down 
bloodily  by  a  sadistic  military  dictatorship. 

Regardless  of  what  you,  the  readers  of  this 
column,  may  have  read  in  tbe  press  or  viewed 
on  TV.  tbe  facts,  gathered  at  first  hand  on 
the  scene  of  the  raUy  and  mardb.  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Approximately  6,000  people  gathered  at 
tbe  Memorial  and  along  the  turfed  aprons  of 
the  great  Reflecting  Pool  fronting  it.  Many 
of  their  banners  were  profane,  obscene,  un- 
printable. 

Possibly  6.000  were  decent,  patriotic  citi- 
zens Who  abhor  war.  Including  curious  teen- 
agers from  the  Washington  area  who  came 
to  watch  and  then  marched  with  the  others 
to  the  sprawling  North  Parking  Lot  at  the 
Pentagon's  Mall  entrance,  not  agitating  for 
or  expecting  violence. 

ADOmONAL    rACTS 

The  other  45,000  included  at  least  35,000 
"beatniks",  "hippies",  and  "peaceniks",  vul- 
garly clad,  profanely  vocal  against  the  U.S. 
government,  militantly  ready  to  act  upon 
the  emotional  encitatlons  that  grew  in  vol- 
ume and  shrillness  as  tbe  mobs  approached 
tbe  Pentagon  Mall  entrance — led  by  their 
own  coldly  dedicated  cadres  of  "marshals" 
who  controlled  the  mob. 

From  beginning  to  end.  It  was  an  un- 
restrained public  spectacle  of  obscenity  and 
immorality,  an  incredible  challenge  to  all 
rules  of  moral  conduct. 

FLAKNB)  AS8Am.T 

Approximately  50  men,  white  and  black, 
formed  the  vanguard  for  the  assault.  Obvi- 
ously, they  were  carrying  out  weU-lald  and 
well-rehearsed  plans.  The  plan  called  for 
these  "civil  disobedience"  leaders  to  make 
first  bloody  contact  with  the  MP's  and  troops 
guarding  the  Pentagon,  followed  closely  by 
surging  mobs  of  the  "peaceniks"  and  "hip- 
pies" who  liad  been  end  ted  to  riot  by  loud- 
speaker exhortations  blarrlng  from  platforms 
hastily  set  up  at  the  Pentagon  steps.  We 
heard  the  exhortations.  We  saw  the  "hippies" 
and  their  "peacenik"  pals,  male  and  female, 
rush  in  behind  the  vanguard  cadres  and  ad- 
vance on  the  MP's  and  Federal  Marshals,  spit- 
ting in  their  faces,  revlUng  them  with  ob- 
scene profanity,  and,  yes,  attacking  tbe  mili- 
tia and  getting  their  heads  bloodied  ...  a 
propaganda  victory  for  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
World  Conununlsm  of  Incalculable  value. 

The  front  man  for  the  mammoth  opera- 
tion was  David  Delllnger.  chairman  of  the 
"National  Mobilization  Conunittee  to  End 
tlie  War  m  Vietnam".  The  New  York  Times 
and  other  newspapers  pictured  Delllnger,  a 
New  Torker,  as  a  lifelong  "pacifist"  and  a 
present  day  "cool  critic  of  war".  But  the 
Washington  Star  of  Friday.  Just  before  the 
Saturday  march,  declined  to  butter-up  the 
Yale-educated  52-year-old  radical.  It  said 
that  (at  a  time  when  he  apparently  did  not 
know  he  was  to  be  selected  to  lead  the  march 
on  Washington)  be  had  described  himself  as 
a  "non-Soviet  type  Communist." 

Delllnger.  as  well  he  might,  declared  him- 
self extremely  pleased  with  results  of  the 
operation  at  tbe  Memorial  and  Pentagon. 
Much  of  the  U.S.A.  and  most  of  the  world 
got  the  picture  which  the  Communists  had 
planned  and  worked  for.  Next  week:  Heroes 
For  Red  Hanoll 
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Looxnro  Arsah:  50-Tsab-Ou>  IAzmacx 

(By  Dr.  O«org«  S.  BeoBon,  president,  natipnal 

edaeatlon  program,  Searcy,  Ark.) 

FUty  years  ago,  on  November  0,  1917,  a 
■maU  number  of  Bolaheriks  overthrew  tbe 
Sociallat  goremment  of  Buaaia,  whlcb  they 
had  dominated  in  an  informal,  short-lived 
"ocMUltkm."  Tbey  mardered  all  of  Its  ofBdal- 
dom  they  could  catch,  and  establlahed  Soviet 
Communism.  The  new  government,  first 
called  the  "CioiuicU  of  People's  Commissars, " 
was  headed  by  Nikolai  Iienin  and  had  as  its 
Foreign  Affairs  Commlaaar  Leon  Trotsky,  and 
as  Commlaaar  fen*  National  Minorities  Joeef 
Stalin. 

Under  these  three  Reds  and  their  succes- 
sors— Khrushchev,  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln — a 
world-girdling  Conununlst  Juggernaut  has 
been  created  and  it  has  been  responsible  in 
50  years  for  the  mtndering  of  an  estimated 
100  mllUon  people,  other  crimes  against 
Ixumanlty  that  beggar  description,  the  en- 
alsTonent  of  nearly  a  blUlon  people,  drastic 
■hUts  In  political  geogr^hy  and  military 
power  throughout  the  world,  and  profound 
and  frelghtenlng  changes  in  tbe  thinking 
and  behavior  of  multitudes  of  mankind. 

CON7UCT    or    OKNIOK 

liany  people  In  nations  not  yet  held  in  the 
mammoth  Bad  claw  have  come  to  recognise 
Soviet  Oommunlan  as  a  dark  and  monstrous 
evil  threatening  the  advance  of  civilization. 
These  are  reeUtlng  aggression  and  warning 
of  the  dangers.  Other  ir<»n«Ti«  of  people  who 
have  not  ooncemed  themselves  with  such  an 
"unpleasantness",  today  "see  no  evil,  hear  no 
evil,  speak  no  evil." 

A  number  of  vocal  and  extremely  influ- 
ential people  In  non-Oommunlst  countries, 
<*'«'g''  themselves  non-Communist,  have 
ocme  to  accept  Communism  as  a  new  world 
force  with  which  non-Communist  nations 
can  and  must  work  for  world  peace  and 
progress.  The  commitment  of  the  Communist 
International  to  tbe  establishment  of  a 
"Communist  World"  by  force,  first  announced 
by  Lenin  and  constantly  reaffirmed  by  Stalin, 
Khrushchev,  Brezhnev  and  Kozygln,  simply 
never  has  been  accepted  as  meaningfiU;  or 
it  Is  believed  (by  these  people)  to  have  been 
subsequently  ditched  by  a  "mellowing" 
Kremlin  hierarchy.  This  viewpoint  has  been 
■o  persuasively  (and.  I  believe,  to  some  de- 
gree cansplrat<xlaUy)  injected  into  the  high- 
est decision-making  echelon  of  our  govern- 
ment that  it  now  Is  the  basis  for  important 
national  policies  and  actions. 

MOTBXNO    HAS    CHANCSD 

To  sum  up  the  "balance  sheet"  on  Soviet 
Communism's  50  years,  Eugene  Lyons,  for  six 
years  a  United  Press  CcHrespondeot  in  Mos- 
com  and  now  a  Senior  editor  of  Reader's  Di- 
gest, has  ixut  published  a  book,  "Workers' 
Paradise  Lost"  (Punk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York) . 
In  the  book,  Mr.  Lyons  rejects  21  "widespread 
myths"  about  Soviet  Riissla.  Most  impor- 
tant, he  says  the  theory  of  a  "mellowing" 
Soviet  Communism,  which  has  led  the  U.S. 
to  protect  Soviet-controlled  Red  Cuba  and 
■everely  limit  tbe  action  of  our  military 
forces  fighting  Communism  In  Vietnam,  Is 
phony  and  suicidal. 

"The  Impulse  of  a  wishful  hoping  world 
has  been  to  exaggerate  the  supposed  "mel- 
lowing* In  the  Soviet  empire,"  he  writes.  "In 
truth  nothing  fundamental  has  changed.  So- 
viet Russia  remains  a  rigidly  totalitarian  so- 
-dety,  pollce-rldden  and  censor-ridden,  ruled 
by  tbe  same  party  stiU  led  by  men  formed 
and  hardened  in  Stalin's  service.  The  awe- 
some machinery  of  Internal  espionage  and 
terror  has  not  been  dismantled.  The  power 
structure,  Ideology  and  morality  that  made 
Stalinism  at  its  worst  possible  remain  in- 
tact." 

SUSWWIIBI    MOKAI.  LKSDmSRIP 

Mr.  Lyons  reminds  the  framers  and  sup- 
porters of  tbe  VS.  policy  of  "building 
bridges"  to  tbe  Kremlin,  that  Kremlin  Com- 
munists past  and  present  have  beed  directly 
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responsible  for  "at  least  46  million  deaths — 
in  civil  war,  famines,  tortxire  chambers,  and 
In  concentration  eamps.  At  least  as  many 
more  lives  bave  been  sacrificed  In  Red  China 
and  other  communist  countries,"  he  notes. 
He  labels  present  fTnited  States  actions  aid- 
ing the  Soviet  Communist  leaders  as  "op- 
eration suicide",  and,  he  says,  the  policy  Is 
a  blow  to  freedom«lovlng  people  everywhere. 
"Try  to  see  this  through  the  eyes  of  op- 
ponents of  Communism,  within  and  outside 
tbe  Communist  world,  say  in  Cuba.  India  or 
Bolivia,"  he  sugge^.  "The  proof  that  Com- 
munism is  ackndwledged  by  the  United 
States  to  be  an  acceptable  way  of  life  is  a 
devastating  blow.  It  leave  tbese  antl-Com- 
munists  morally  (tranded.  Why  risk  their 
lives  to  resist  a  system  certified  as  acceptable 
by  the  world's  ntoet  powerful  democratic 
society?  It  all  amounts  to  a  surrender  of 
American  moral  leadership  in  a  world-wide 
contest  with  Comiqunism." 


December  5,  1967 


»r  Nelson 


Senator  Nel^a  Wins  Praise  for 
Inrestigatioft  of  Dmg  Industry 

EXTENSIotToP  REMARKS 


HON.  R0BER1 


KASTENMEIER 


or  KnscoMsiM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  J^ceniber  5,  1967 

Mr.  KASTENM  KI  V,R.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson  is  performing  a 
great  public  service  with  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  druf  industry.  The  Jiuiior 
Senator  from  WiBconsin  has  already  un- 
covered practices  of  charging  vastly  dif- 
fering prices  for  drugs  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, and  revealed  that  trade-name  drugs 
costs  many  tim^s  more  than  do  their 
generic  competitors.  Furthermore,  sev- 
eral presidents  of  drug  firms  admitted,  at 
the  Nelson  hearings,  that  Americans  pay 
higher  prices  for  their  drugs  than  do 
citizens  of  any  other  country. 

The  Portage,  Wis.,  Daily  Register  re- 
cently paid  tribute  to  Senator  Nelson 
for  his  crusading  efforts  to  protect  the 
American  consumer  from  excessively 
high  drug  prices.  My  colleagues  may  be 
Interested  In  knowing  that  the  young 
publisher  of  this  newspaper,  John  Lavine, 
has  been  named]  as  one  of  the  five  out- 
standing young  men  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Sijeaker,  the  Portage  Daily  Regis- 
ter editorial  of  November  30,  1967,  prais- 
ing Senator  Nelson,  follows: 
[From   the  Portage    (Wis.)    Daily  Register, 
Ndir.  30, 1967] 
A  Botr^trrr  to  Nxlsok 

After  six  monthe  of  hard  work  and  much 
criticism,  the  Nelson  committee,  headed  by 
senator  Gaylord  Kelson,  D-Wlsconsln,  bas 
scored  outstanding  achievements  of  Its  in- 
vestigation of  the  drug  Industry. 

Though  the  committee  has  a  great  deal 
of  further  work  to  handle,  its  accomplish- 
ments to  date  are  notable. 

First,  Mr.  Geofge  Squibb,  former  vice- 
president  of  a  top  drug  firm,  broke  Industry 
ranks  with  a  30  p4ge  memo  which  said  high 
drug  prices,  "canbot  be  Justified  satisfac- 
torily." 

Second,  two  h^ge  drugstore  chains  an- 
nounced new  polliles  designed  to  encourage 
doctors  to  use  oflltlal  or  generic  drug  names 
In  prescriptions,  father  than  bigger  priced 
tradenames. 

Third,  fire  ma]<^  drug  company  presidents 


admitted  In  testimony  before  tbe  committee 
that  Americans  pay  higher  prices  for  their 
drugs  than  cltlsens  t>f  any  other  country- 
even  when  comparli^  Identical  drugs  from 
a  single  manuf  actmret. 

In  bis  pointed  renlarks  to  other  members 
of  the  dmg  Industiy,  Squibb  said,  "The 
Achilles  heel  of  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
Is  high  drug  prices.*  He  pointed  out  that 
tradename  drugs  often  cost  6-10-20  times 
more  than  their  geqerlc  competitors." 

"It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  trade-name 
drugs  sho\ild  be  eaqjceteC^to  cost  more." 
Squibb  said;  "It  is  the  slwSpf  this  differ- 
ential that  seems  to  be  inex|nicable  by  any 
normal  standards  of  account 

Striking  down  another  popuft^  drug  indus- 
try claim,  SqiUbb  said  "The  industry  .  .  .  can- 
not lay  all  of  its  higher  prices  to  research  ex- 
pense." He  said,  "The  drug  industry  has  never 
refuted  the  late  Senator  Kefauver's  findings 
that  research  costs  of  the  20  major  dmg  com- 
panies represented  only  6.4  percent  of  the 
total  sales  dollar." 

Squibb  also  hit  at  tbe  sweeping  claim  that 
tradename  drugs  aae  better  than  generic 
drugs  so,  "Too  get  what  you  pay  for."  He  said 
.  .  .  There  can  be  r^al  differences  in  drugs 
.'..  .  the  question  of  whether  these  differ- 
ences are  worth  extra  cost  to  the  patient  and. 
if  so,  how  much  extra  cost.  Is  the  central 
question  ...  It  Is  growing  Increasingly 
doubtful  If  they  are  worth  the  large  differ- 
ence in  price  that  now  exists  .  .  ." 

In  the  Kefauver  tradition.  Nelson  has  chal- 
leged  a  giant  and  em^^ed  a  winner. 

Ad  the  greatest  bei}eflclary  Is  tbe  American 
citizen. 


I 


Congressman  Horai^  Komegay  Pnts  First 
ThiBft  First  udjis  Etteened  by  All 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

or  {LORma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Nopember  30.  1967 


Mr.     BENNETT, 
gentleman  from 


Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ItTorth  Carolina  [Mr. 
KoRNZGAT]  has  proved  himself  to  be  an 
able  legislator.  H14  advice  la  sought  by 
many,  including  xnyself.  He  has  spon- 
sored constructive,  progressive  legislation 
and  has  been  rewarded  by  seeing  It  be- 
come law  for  the  benefit  of  our  country. 
His  leadership  among  us  is  great  and  he 
would  have  every  expectation  of  Increas- 
ing leadership  hei«  if  he  were  to  stay 
among  us.  So,  not  only  we  will  miss  him 
when  he  leaves,  but  our  country  and  his 
State  will  as  welL  i 

In  his  committed  assigiunents  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  Vet^rsuis'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee he  has  worked  for  such  outstanding 
laws  as  the  Drug  Control  Act,  the  Ciga- 
rette Labeling  Act,  jthe  Traffic  Safety  Act, 
the  Mental  Healtli  Act,  and  for  various 
laws  improving  bei^flts  for  veterans  such 
as  the  War  Orpllans'  Education  Act, 
legislation  for  mejlical  research  in  the 
Veterans'  Admlnlsiration,  for  group  life 
Insurance,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Yet,  he  has  decided  not  to  run  for  re- 
election l)ecau8e  he  feels  that  the  Job  of 
a  Ccmgressman  makes  it  Impossible  for 
him  to  give  the  time  and  energy  that  he 
should  to  his  family.  In  my  mind  this  is 
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putting  first  thlngt 
our  praise  for  the 


first;  and  he  deserves 
reason  of  his  decision. 


although  we  all  ret  ret  that  he  made  such 


a  decision.  Selfifftily.  we  would  like  to  keep 
blm  with  us,  but  reason  leads  us  to  un- 
derstand his  decision.  The  sessions  of 
Congress  have  become  longer  and  longer. 
A  Congressman  with  school-age  children 
custtHnarlly  never  geto  a  chance  to  have 
a  vacation  with  his  children  when  the 
schools  are  out  during  the  summer.  Most 
of  his  "free  time"  is  spent  on  his  constitu- 
ents' problems.  We  can  all  understand 
his  decision  but  we  will  all  miss  him 
greatly. 


FrancU  Cardinal  SpeHman 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NXW  TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  hard 
to  imagine  New  York  without  Cardinal 
Spellman. 

My  colleagues  have  ably  and  eloquently 
described  his  achievements  and  the  mul- 
titude of  contributions  that  he  made  to 
our  city. 

In  these  remarks,  I  would  prefer  to 
speak  in  a  more  personal  vein  of  some 
of  the  memories  I  have  of  this  remark- 
able man. 

I  can  see  him  vividly,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  marching  down  Fifth  Avenue  in  a 
Memorial  Day  parade,  his  sturdy  stride 
somehow  expressing  his  love  of  his  city 
and  his  coimtry  and  his  determination  to 
carry  on  all  his  obligations,  even  at  an 
.age  when  most  men  would  have  been 
slowing  down. 

One  of  the  many  facets  of  Cardinal 
Spellman's  personality  which  was  not 
often  mentioned  was  his  wit.  I  witnessed 
this  on  the  day  of  dedication  ceremonies 
at  Misericordla  Hospital.  The  mayor  was 
delayed  in  arriving,  and  the  cardinal  kept 
a  crowd  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
restive  In  gales  of  laughter  with  one  sally 
after  another.  Finally,  after  his  own  sup- 
ply of  amusing  remarks  and  anecdotes 
bad  been  exhausted,  he  looked  out  hope- 
fully at  the  crowd  and  asked,  "Can  any- 
body sing?" 

The  cardinal's  energy  was  amazing.  A 
close  friend  of  mine,  a  much  younger 
man,  than  the  cardinal,  accompanied  him 
on  a  tour  of  Latin  America.  After  10 
days,  my  friend  was  utterly  exhausted 
from  the  pace,  although  he  ruefully  ad- 
mitted it  was  not  he  who  was  making 
all  the  speeches,  receiving  all  tbe  dig- 
nitaries, maintaining  a  smiling  presence 
in  the  midst  of  all  kinds  of  unforeseen 
frustrations.  Yet,  the  cardinal,  who  had 
been  doing  all  these  things,  seemed  to 
be  as  fresh  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  18- 
hour  days  as  he  had  been  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

The  stories  of  Cardinal  Spellmcm's 
ability  to  raise  money  for  enterprises  in 
which  he  believed  are  many.  One  insti- 
tution in  which  he  was  deeply  interested 
was  the  Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind  In 
the  Bronx.  One  of  the  officers  of  that  in- 
stitution told  me  of  the  incredible  fashion 
In  which  the  cardinal  would  walk  into 
a  room  full  of  businessmen  gathered  for 
the  purpose  and,  with  a  few  words  and 


a  cherubic  smile,  proceed  to  extract  from 
them  pledges  of  several  times  the 
amounts  they  had  planned  to  give.  Seem- 
ingly It  was  impossible  to  refuse  or  dla- 
aiq?olnt  him. 

The  throngs  of  mourners  who  have 
l>een  passing  through  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral all  this  week  attest  to  the  de^  af- 
fection felt  for  the  cardinal  by  millions 
of  New  Yorkers.  It  is  an  understatement 
to  say  that  he  wlU  be  sorely  missed. 


Tribnte  to  Raol  Gnem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAurcAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, some  time  ago,  I  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House,  the 
heavy  sacrifice  being  made  by  Americans 
in  the  Vietnamese  civil  war.  Since  that 
time,  our  involvement  in  that  bloody  con- 
flict has  been  broadened,  and,  as  could 
be  expected,  so  have  our  casualties 
moimted. 

Last  week,  99  American  boys  of  the 
U.S.  173d  Airborne  Brigade's  2d  Battalion 
alone,  lost -their  lives  in  the  battle  of  Dak 
To.  Most  of  the  battalion's  men  were 
killed  in  the  successful  drive  to  take 
hill  875.  That  particular  hill  is  now  con- 
sidered secure,  but,  as  one  reflective  news 
correspondent  commented  later,  massive 
and  foreboding  hills  abound  in  any  direc- 
tion to  the  horizon.  I  think  you  will  agree, 
that  the  victory  rings  hollow,  especially 
when  one  considers  that  99  young  Ameri- 
cans lost  their  lives  in  that  one  battle. 

I  wish  that  I  had  the  time  to  bring 
before  this  distingiiished  body  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  fact  sheet  on  the  99  who 
were  killed  for  that  one  hill.  I  am  sure 
that  it  would  reflect  that,  as  a  group, 
they  were  very  young  men,  barely  begin- 
ning theAr  lives.  Some  were  married  and 
had  families  waiting,  the  others  antici- 
pated such  a  life  upon  their  return.  But 
return,  they  did  not. 

Neither  will  many  others  return.  Harsh 
reality  forces  us  to  recognize  this  sad  fact. 
The  sorrow  of  a  death  in  Vietnam  is  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  across 
America.  For  an  increasing  number  of 
Americans,  the  sorrow  becomes  less  re- 
mote as  one  hears  of  a  boy  from  the  local 
neighborhood,  a  young  American  boy 
with  a  success  story  behind  him,  and 
the  good  prospect  of  one  before  him,  who 
falls  in  Vietnam  on  some  mountain,  or 
in  some  rice  paddy. 

Such  a  young  man  was  Raul  Guerra, 
who  lived  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Pavloff,  at  301  South  Sadler  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  before  being  summoned  to  active 
duty  on  January  5.  1966.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  took  this  young  man's  life. 

Now,  his  story  Is  told  by  former  asso- 
ciates and  friends  in  a  final  tribute  to 
his  memory  and  his  contributicm  to  his 
community.  I  offer  that  story  for  the 
perusal  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
that  we  might  all  be  once  again  reminded 
that  every  single  casualty  statistic  cabled 


back  to  this  country  from  the  Jungles.  ■ 
mountains,  and  rice  paddles  of  Vietnam, 
represents  a  human  being  and  a  sttxry. 

The  tribute,  presented  by  the  t>oard  of 
directors  of  the  Mexican-American  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Men's  Scholarship 
Association  and  the  president  and  staff 
of  East  Los  Angeles  College,  follows: 
TKiBtm  TO  Ram.  Qtjoou. 

We,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mexican- 
American  Biisiness  and  Professional  Men's 
Scholarship  Association  and  the  President 
and  Staff  at  East  Los  Angeles  College  (926  8. 
Atlantic  Blvd,  Los  Angeles,  and  5367  E. 
Brooklyn  Ave.,  Los  Angeles) ,  join  together  to 
pay  a  final  tribute  to  Raul  Guerra,  a  farmer 
MABPMHA  scholarship  winner  and  grckduate 
of  ELAC,  who  was  killed  while  in  the  service 
of  Ills  country  on  Sunday,  October  8,  in  Viet- 
nam, We  salute  this  young  man,  whose 
career  at  age  25  was  Just  beginning  to  unfold, 
for  living  by  the  code  "Do  unto  oth^ers  .  .  ." 
After  receiving  a  scholarship  from  the  Asso- 
ciation, he  used  his  talents  to  assist  with 
the  founding  of  the  Association  newspaper 
Prodigal  Sun.  As  editor,  he  worked  diUgently 
so  that  other  students  of  Mexican  descent 
might  be  helped. 

Raul,  bom  in  Bnsenada,  Mexico,  majored  In 
journalism  while  at  East  Los  Angeles  College 
and  received  several  honors  and  awards  for 
sjxjrts  and  news  writing.  These  included  the 
Clete  Robert's  Scholarship,  the  Constitution 
Savings  and  Loan  Scholarship,  the  Padflc 
Savings  and  Loan  Scholarship,  and  the  Uons 
Club  newswritlng  award.  Other  presenta- 
tions were  the  Lamp  Optimist  Scholarship, 
journalism  Achievement  Award,  the  Ocdd 
Seal,  and  Arthur  Baiun  Scholarships  bolh  as 
a  high  school  graduate  in  1963  and  upon 
gradxiatlon  from  ELA  College  In  Spring  1966. 
He  was  also  editor,  edlt<M--ln-chlef ,  and  man- 
aging editor  for  the  coUe^e  newspaper 
Campus  News.  He  was  active  in  Interclub 
Council.  Associated  Men's  Students.  Newman 
Club,  College  Hour  Committee  and  Asso- 
ciated Student  Council.  During  the  Spring  of 
1964,  he  served  first  as  vice  jwesldent  of  the 
Associated  Student  Council.  In  addition  to 
being  Beta  Phi  Gamma  president,  he  was 
selected  as  the  Man  of  the  Year,  an  award 
sponsored  by  Bank  of  America  vied  for  at 
all  two-year  colleges  in  the  city  ot  Los 
Angeles. 

Raul  joined  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserves  July 
17,  1965  and  transferred  to  active  duty  Jan- 
uary 5,  1966.  Stationed  on  the  U.S.S. 
Orlskany,  he  was  killed  in  a  crash  on  a  Viet- 
nam moimtainslde  while  gathering  back- 
ground data  to  supplement  a  story  for  the 
aircraft  carrier's  newspaper  which  he  edited. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widowed  mother,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Pavloff,  301  S.  Sadler  Avenue.  Los 
Angeles. 

It  is  not  our  intent  or  the  purpose  of  this 
tribute  to  question  the  merits  of  the  larger 
conflict  itself.  History  shaU  soon  decide 
whether  the  loss  of  this  life  and  others  shaU 
have  provided  for  the  weU-belng  of  oiu' 
country  commensurate  to  the  sacrifices  In- 
volved. We,  Directors  and  Admlnlstratlwi. 
present  this  tribute  so  that  the  fading  proc- 
ess of  memory  shall  be  delayed,  or  replaced 
entirely,  so  that  he  may  be  remembered  by 
this  community  as  an  attitude  to  be  fostered 
and  nurtured  ...  not  lost.  The  Mexican- 
American  Business  and  Professional  Men's 
Scholarship  Association  shall  award  many 
scholarships  In  his  name.  Experience  has 
shown  us,  however,  that  to  givers  and  re- 
cipients these  are  moments  of  joy.  But  Is  It 
not  a  joy  tempered  by  sober  reflecUons  of 
poeterity  which  shapes  attitudes  most  ef- 
fectively? It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we.  who 
knew  him  as  student,  recipient  and  fMend, 
appesLl  to  George  Brown.  Congressman  of 
this  district,  that  he  record  our  moment  of 
grief  before  Congress  and  tbe  people  of  the 
United  States. 
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Prasideal  J«huoB  BniMt  far  Peace 
ia  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REliiARES 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  eloquently  reminded  the  Nation 
In  ranaiics  to  the  Foreign  Policy  Con- 
ference for  Business  Executives  that  1967 
has  been  a  year  of  "xemartuible  con- 
stnietlve  achievements  for  the  iieople  of 
the  world  community." 

As  the  President  made  clear,  behind 
the  glaring  .headlines  of  conflict  and  In- 
ternational tension,  the  United  States 
has  moved  iM^dly  to  lay  the  cornerstones 
of  a  durable  and  lasting  peace. 

Bdilnd  our  firm  shield  In  Vietnam,  the 
threatened  nations  of  Asia  have,  in  the 
President's  words,  "been  able  to  get  on 
with  the  real  work  of  peace." 

Tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union  have 
heeaa.  reduced  by  ratification  of  the  Con- 
sular Treaty  to  protect  American  citi- 
aens  in  Russia;  the  historic  Outer  Space 
Treaty  to  assure  peaceful  aq?loratlon  of 
the  flnnaments;  and  agreonent  on  a 
draft  nuclear  nonpndlf eration  treaty  to 
control  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
after  25  tension-laden  years  of  the  nu- 
clear age. 

During  1967,  the  econcHnlc  Interde- 
pendence of  the  free  world  has  been 
greatly  accentuated  with  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  historic  Kennedy  roimd 
lowering  trade  barriers,  the  Rio  Accord 
creating  a  new  international  reserve  cur- 
rency to  facilitate  international  trans- 
actions, and  the  Punta  del  Este  Confer- 
ence, bringing  the  dream  of  Latin 
American  cooperation  closer  Ur  reality. 

The  works  of  peace — lessening  BClddle 
Eastern  tensions,  advancing  constructive 
rei^nallsm,  eradicating  the  poverty  and 
Ignorance  irtilch  breeds  Tl(dence— are 
quiet  works.  They  make  few  headlines 
and  Incite  no  demonstrations.  But  they 
are  ni airing  thls  uneasy  planet  a  better, 
more  tranqail,  more  tolerant  place  to 
live. 

Tlie  seeds  n^iich  President  Johnson 
has  so  diligently  planted  in  1967  will  one 
day  bloom  into  the  world  order  we  all 
sedc  and  that  will  create  headlines  in- 
deed. 

UiMier  unanimous  consent  I  insert  into 
the  Record  the  President's  Important 
statement  to  the  Foreign  Policy  Confer- 
ence for  Business  Executives  and  to  the 
Nation: 
RniABXs  or  thx  Pkxsidxnt  to  thx  Forxign 

POLICT   COHRKKKCl    rOl   BUSINKSS   EXXCU- 

TXTXB.  Dbcxmbbi  4,  1067,  Stats  Dxpastmknt 
nist  I  wMit  to  welcome  you  here  and  teU 
you  Iiow  deUghted  I  am  tbat  I  can  be  with 
you.  I  want  to  tbank  each  ot  you  for  your 
generosity.  I  bsve  tboiight  for  some  time 
that  It  was  about  time  aomeone  threw  a 
bexteflt  for  Oaan  Ruak.  Tbls  U  one  of  the 
loreUeet  rooms  to  throw  It  In  In  aU  of  Waab- 
Ington.  eren  though  the  windows  are  barred. 
WliMt  Dean  Busk  first  took  his  Job  as 
Oecietary  of  State,  I  am  told  tbat  he  made 
one  reqnast.  Be  wanted  a  room  with  a  good 
fUm,  80  ha  was  put  up  bare  on  the  seventh 
and  fltgbth  floors. 


-  He  asked  for  otoe  more  thing.  He  wanted 
to  have  the  windows  sealed.  "WbjT*  he  was 
asked.  "Simple."  he  said.  "It  is'  too  far  to 
Jump  and  too  hlg|i  for  the  pteketo  to  eUmb." 

But  Dean  forgot  all  about  ttie  birda.  They 
tell  me  they  flock  to  his  window  sill  every 
single  day.  As  everybody  knows  In  this  coun- 
try, and  most  otlier  countries,  the  Secretary 
ot  State  Is  a  very  wonderfully  kind,  gentle, 
understanding  and  generous  man.  Every 
morning  Mrs.  Rilsk  gives  him  a  Uttle  bag 
of  bread  crumbs  to  bring  down  to  the  office 
with  him  so  he  aan  feed  theoe  native  birds 
through  the  day.  The  sparrows  and-  the 
starlings  seem  very  grateful  and  apprecia- 
tive, but  as  you  laust  have  observed,  there  is 
iust  no  pleasing  ^e  appetites  of  these  doves 
and  hawks. 

Someone  told  me  that  there  were  some 
pickets  outside  While  you  were  registering. 
I  am  getting  to  I  e  an  expert  these  days  on 
pickets'  signs  m;  self .  I  think  there  must 
have  been  a  awli  ch  m  some  of  those  tbat 
were  used  yesterd  ly.  The  way  It  was  reported 
to  me,  one  read  "Unleash  Bestow." 

You  may  have  noticed  that  a  great  deal 
of  care  went  Inte  the  preparation  for  your 
briefings.  One  reaison  Is  that  business  Is  en- 
titled to  very  great  respect  In  this  country 
of  OUTS.  Outside  of  Government,  it  Is  really 
the  only  place  left  where  a  man  can  find  a 
Job.  Tou  may  b^w  that  there  are  at  least 
a  few  people  what  are  out  Job  hunting  these 
days. 

A  publisher  of  |a  children's  book  on  pen- 
guins recently  sent  copies  to  a  group  of 
youngsters  to  get  their  opinions.  One  young 
lady  replied:  "This  is  a  good  book  on  pen- 
guins— but  it  told  me  more  about  penguins 
than  I  wish  to  know." 

After  looking  around  at  s<»ne  of  these 
briefers,  I  am  afraid  that  you  have  heard  a 
lot  more  about  foreign  policy  \n  your  brief- 
ings than  you  would  wish  to  know. 

The  threads  of  foreign  policy  extend 
throughout  the  fabric  of  our  national  life. 
Tou  cannot  find  the  significance  of  any  one 
thread  without  sfelng  its  relationship  to  the 
whole.  i 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  keep  that  in  mind 
In  the  echo  of  guilflre. 

Today,  America's  eyes  are  on  Vietnam.  The 
minds  of  our  people  are  centered  on  the  hills 
and  rice  paddiea  where  our  men  are  out 
there  fighting,      i 

Our  presence  kn  Vietnam  Is  in  keeping 
with  a  foreign  pdllcy  which  has  guided  this 
Nation  for  20  years.  Four  Presidents,  11  Con- 
gresses, and  the  meet  thoughtful  men  of 
our  generation  have  endorsed  that  policy  and 
situation  and  have  built  that  policy  from 
the  ground  up. 

For  two  decades,  we  have  made  It  clear 
that  we  will  use  our  strength  to  block  ag- 
greaslon  when  qur  security  is  threatened, 
and  when — as  1^  Vietnam — the  victims  of 
aggression  ask  fcf  our  help  and  are  prepared 
to  struggle  for  taelr  own  independence  and 
freedom.  | 

Our  strength,  and  America's  commitment 
to  use  that  strength,  has  served  as  a  shield. 
Behind  this  shield,  threatened  nations  have 
been  able  to  get  on  with  the  real  work  of 
peace.  They  have  been  busy  building  stabfe 
societies  and  relieving  the  bitter  misery  of 
their  people.  Where  we  have  been  able  to — 
where  o\a  assistance  has  been  wanted — 
where  It  has  beea  properly  matched  by  self- 
help — we  have  used  our  wealth  to  help  them 
and  help  feed  thstn.  For  we  have  learned  that 
violence  breeds  fa  poverty,  disease,  hunger, 
and  ignorance.     ] 

Oiir  purpose  Ifl  not  to  breed  violence,  but 
to  build  peace.    ' 

The  test  of  ouf  policy  Is  whether  the  time 
we  have  bought  has  been  used  to  the  end 
that  we  are  building  peace. 

The  evidence  oC  20  years  suggests  that  we 
are  meeting  that  teat. 

Western  Europf'a  recovery  from  the  rulna 
of  war  teema  Ilka  ancient  hiatory  to  some  ot 
you  here  tonlgbt,  But  It  wae  only  yesterday. 
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Many  thought  it  c^uld  not  happen  in  our 
lifetime,  but  it  did  happen — with  our  help, 
and  behind  our  shield  of  protection,  and  be- 
hind our  aacrUIeea  at  IlTes  and  dollars. 

Twenty  yeara  ago  It  waa  clear  to  the  lead- 
ers of  Western  BurolM  that  our  shield  there 
waa  necessary  to  thev-  future. 

Today  it  Is  equally  clear  to  Asian  leaders 
that  oiir  presence  in  Vietnam  Is  vital.  Is  nec- 
essary, is  a  must  to  Asia's  tomorrow. 

There  has  been  much  talk  In  the  United 
States  aboxrt  the  so-called  "domino  theory" — 
the  theory  that  U  South  Vietnam  shoud  fail. 
Its  neighbors  woultl  topple  one  after  the 
other.  As  I  polnteci  out  in  a  speech  I  re- 
cently made  In  Saa  Antonio,  the  threat  of 
Communist  domination  is  not  a  matter  of 
theory  for  Asians.  Communist  domination  for 
Asians  is  a  matter  of  Ufe  and  death. 

But  it  is  now  cleat  to  all  Asians  that  South 
Vietnam  is  not  going  to  f aU.  In  ever>  capital 
of  Free  Asia  that  fact  has  already  registered, 
and  registered  well.  It  is  being  acted  upon. 
What  Is  happening  In  Asia  might  really  be 
called  the  "domino  theory  in  reverse."  We  do 
not  need  to  speculate  about  the  results.  We 
know  what  has  happened-since  we  made  our 
stand  clear  in  Viet^iam. 

Just  a  few  years  lago,  Southeast  Asia  was 
only  a  geographic  phrase.  Its  separate  statea 
hsul  no  sense  of  identity  with  each  other. 

All  of  those  states  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  size  of  their  own  domestic  problems. 

Moreover — and  mast  important — they  were 
hynotized  by  the  menace  of  China. 

Out  of  this  fear— 'this  sense  of  isolation — 
this  awareness  of  desperate  problems — grew 
something  ominous,  It  was  a  paralysis  of  the 
will  to  progress.  Th^re  was  a  hop>eless  feeling 
among  all  Asians  tbpit  they  were  the  victims, 
rather  than  the  formers,  of  their  own  destiny. 

Now,  m  the  span  of  a  few  years,  all  of  tbat 
has  changed,  I  am  glad  to  say,  and  the  major 
agent  of  that  change  has  been  America's 
firmnees  in  Asia. 

BeUnd  the  shield  of  our  commitment 
there,  hope  has  quickened  m  the  nations  of 
Asia. 

They  are  banded .  together  in  regional  in- 
stitutions to  attack  common  problems:  to 
pool  their  information  about  how  to  get  more 
from  their  land;  to  explore  new  ways  to  bring 
education  to  their  vlllagee;  to  Join  in  the 
fight  against  dlseaae;  and  to  improve  their 
trade  with  each  other,  build  new  industries, 
and  pull  together  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  area. 

I  do  not  want  to  generate  false  optimism 
here  tonight.  I  do  bot  want  to  suggest  that 
all  the  iMX>bIenia  qT  these  nations  will  be 
solved  soon  or  easUji 

But  X  do  suggest  that  when  men  weigh 
the  pros  and  consj  of  our  commitment  in 
Vietnam,  they  consiper  this: 

The  war  In  Asia  is  not  merely  saving  South 
Vietnam  from  aggtesslon.  It  Is  also  giving 
Asia  a  chance  to  organize  a  regional  life  of 
progress,  cooperatlcm,  and  stability. 

This  Is  no  new  objective.  Our  Government 
supported  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  in  1954 
precisely  because  the  stability  of  that  part 
of  the  world  was  Judged  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Stwte  In  1964  and  the  United 
States  Senate  by  aj  vote  of  82  to  1  in  1959 
to  be  vital  to  the  fecurity  of  you  and  your 
boys  and  your  glrlS  and  your  families,  you 
Americans.  I 

The  passage  of  time,  I  think,  has  proved 
that  the  Presidenti  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Senate's  Judgment  was  atieolutely  correct.  I 
think  it  ia  vital  to  oar  security. 

Now,  there  are  a  a  lot  of  people  who  do  not 
think  so.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
looking  for  the  fire  escape  and  the  easy  way 
out.  They  were  doing  that  in  Mussolini 'a 
time.  They  did  it  Ih  Hitler's  time.  "They  did 
not  think  that  this  was  important  to  the 
aeooxlty  of  the  Ui^ted  States  imtll  It  was 
almost  too  late. 

We  waited  a  long  time  here,  but  better  Iat« 
than  never,  and  aoiw,  behind  A<nerlc«'s  pro- 
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teetlve  shield,  progreas  Is  In  moUon  In  Asia 
where  there  was  none  Just  a  few  years  ago. 

TbiM  development  is  as  signlfloant  for  the 
peace  of  the  whole  world  as  the  acUvitlaa  tn 
Europe  tbat  I  dlscuaaed.  and  the  retdrth  of 
Europe  after  World  War  n  that  all  of  ua 
participated  in.  None  of  us  shotild  ever  forget 
that  more  than  half  of  all  human  belnga  In 
the  world  live  In  Asia,  and  there  can  be  no 
peace  in  the  world  when  half  of  the  human 
beings  live  In  an  unstable  condition. 

On  the  periphery  of  the  Orient,  a  new  Asia 
is  already  building.  I  saw  it.  I  went  there  last 
year.  I  visited  their  countries  and  their  peo- 
ples. 

As  this  new  Asia  becomes  a  firm  reality, 
there  Is  a  decent  hope  that  the  people  on  the 
mainland  will  also  turn  their  minds  to  the 
challenge  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. "There  is  a  decent  hope  tbat  they  wlU 
turn  to  the  task  of  living  in  dignity  and 
mutual  respect  with  their  neighbors. 

But  our  foreign  poUcy  is  concerned  not 
merely  with  Asia,  but  with  all  the  world.  And 
we  have  acted  on  that  Judgment.  I  want  to 
review  very  briefly,  becavise  you  don't  hear 
anything  but  the  complaints  that  sometimes 
seem  to  overshadow  the  progress  we  make. 
The  constructive  decisions,  the  march  we 
make  forward,  doesn't  make  very  interesting 
reading  or  reporting. 

We  achieved  a  trilateral  agreement  with 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  which  stabilized 
our  troop  levels  in  Germany  and  dealt  with 
the  balance  of  payments  problems  caused  by 
their  location. 

We  achieved  a  successful  negotiation  of 
the  Kennedy  Round  bringing  advantages  to 
the  whole  world,  and  a  few  weeks  before  it 
looked  rather  grim. 

We  achieved  a  preliminary  monetary  ac- 
cord In  London  which  led  to  the  agreement 
at  Rio  with  all  the  other  members  of  the 
IMF — laying  the  basis  for  a  new  interna- 
tional reserve  ciurency. 

In  the  face  of  the  devaluation  of  the 
pound,  we  worked  with  the  industrial  na- 
tions of  the  Free  World.  Our  men  have  been 
crossing  back  over  the  Atlantic  on  weekends 
to  keep  other  exchange  rates  stable  and  the 
International  system  strong. 

We  are  working  with  the  Soviet  Union,  our 
NATO  partners,  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  to  achieve  a  non-proliferation  treaty — 
which,  when  complete — ^U  g^ve  all  countries 
the  opportunity  to  benefit  from  the  peaceful 
usee  of  nuclear  technology  while  reducing 
the  risks  ct  nuclear  war. 

In  this  past  week  we  have  moved  toward  a 
ocnunon  position  with  the  Industrialized 
oountTlee  of  the  world  to  establish  special 
tending  benefits  which  will  accelerate 
progress  among  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world. 

We  have  concluded  this  year  two  treaties 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Consular  Treaty 
and  the  Space  Treaty.  They  have  been  ratified 
by    the   United   States    Senate. 

These  achievements  rarely  make  the  head- 
lines and  interest  the  average  citizen.  But 
they  are  real  achievements  and  real  accom- 
plishments, and  a  failure  in  any  one  would 
make  a  lot  of  noise.  They  represent  the  ac- 
ceptance of  joint  responsibilities  between  en- 
lightened leaders.  And  we  are  prepared  to 
build  upon  them. 

In  the  months  ahead,  I  would  like  to  see 
us  work  with  the  Institutions  of  the  Euro- 
pean communities  and  with  other  industrial- 
ized nations  of  the  world  to  make  our  policies 
of  assistance  to  the  developing  nations  more 
effective. 

If  we  have  demonstrated  that  we  can  work 
on  all  of  these  things  that  I  have  outlined, 
we  ought  to  demonstrate  that  we  can  work 
together  in  making  policies  of  assistance  to 
developing  nations.  We  should  work  to 
strengthen  further  the  world  monetary 
sitiiatlon:  to  consider  together  the  problems 
and  poeaibUltlea  of  flows  of  capital  and  tech- 
nology back  and  forth  "^"'"b  us;  and  finally, 
to  examine  together  and  exchange  experi- 
ences on  the  problems  we  all  share,  the  prob- 


lems ot  the  urban  Ufe,  the  proUems  of  tbe 
modem-day  dtlaa  that  have  grown  every  day 
and  they  have  reached  a  point  now  mlien 
they  must  be  dealt  with  quickly  and  effec- 
ttvely. 

What  we  have  achieved  m  this  year  goes 
beyond  these  great  initiatives: 

After  a  year's  careful  preparation,  we  had 
t2ie  Summit  Conference  at  Punta  del  Bste 
at  which  the  nations  of  Latin  America  com- 
mitted themselves  to  go  forward  toward 
economic  integration — ^wlth  our  support. 

We  have  moved  from  a  dangerous  war  in 
the  Middle  East  to  an  agreed  resolution 
within  which  a  representative  of  the  United 
Nations  will  be  seeking  a  stable  peace  for 
that  troubled  region  in  the  months  ahead. 
I  shudder  to  think  what  could  have  hap- 
pened if  we  had  not  taken  that  step  and 
what  might  have  happened  if  we  bad  not 
been  successful  in  bringing  about  a  cease- 
fire m  the  lifiddle  East  Just  a  few  months 
ago. 

We  have  worked  with  others  to  avoid 
massive  bloodshed  in  the  Congo.  TO  the  con- 
cerned Senators  I  see  tonight,  the  last  of  the 
American  C-130  transport  planes  will  leave 
the  Congo  at  the  end  of  this  week.  We  have 
thrown  our  support  behind  the  regional  and 
sub-regional  efTorts  of  the  Africans  to  build 
a  modem  life  through  cooperation — a  proc- 
ess that  is  quietly  moving  forward  In  East 
Africa  and  greatly  advanced  by  the  current 
conference  at  Dakar  in  West  Africa. 

Tomorrow,  the  Secretary  early  In  the 
morning  and  the  Vice  President  and  I  a  little 
later  in  the  day.  will  be  meeting  with  a  dis- 
tinguished American  who  has  been  trying 
to  leave  public  service  now  for  about  seven 
years.  He  has  had  to  come  back  when  we 
have  demonstrations.  He  has  had  to  go  to 
Detroit  to  help  when  we  have  problems 
there.  He  has  been  in  Cyprus  and  Greece 
and  Turkey  trying  to  solve  that  matter. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Vance  Is  returning  after  a  suc- 
cessful effort  in  which  Greece  and  Turkey 
drew  back  from  the  brink  of  war  and  opened 
the  way  to  solve  a  serious  problem. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  remarkable  con- 
structive achievement  tor  the  people  by  the 
world  community,  despite  the  struggle  in 
Vietnam. 

If  the  generations  which  come  after  us 
live  at  peace  at  aU.  it  is  going  to  be  because 
this  generation  held  the  shield  and  sui^lled 
the  courage  and  the  fortitude  and  determi- 
nation by  which  peace  was  buUt  and  because 
we  stubbornly  labored  to  build  that  peace 
Instead  of  finding  a  cheap,  dishonorable  way 
out  of  It. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  come  here  to 
provide  this  benefit  for  Dean  Rusk,  this 
rather  unusual  event,  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  we  have  41  alliances  around  the  world 
where  the  commitment  and  the  signature 
and  the  agreement  of  the  United  States  is 
present — where  your  President  and  yo»ir  Sen- 
ate and  your  leadership  have  made  com- 
mitments tor  this  nation. 

Now,  Dean  Rusk  didn't  make  them  and  I 
didn't  make  them.  We  Just  have  to  keep 
them.  If  you  wlU  keep  the  faith,  we  will 
Iceep  the  commitments. 


Salisbury,  Rhodesia:   "A  Nichtmare" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NZW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  17. 1967 

Mr.  BENOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished correspondent,  Mr.  C.  L.  Sulz- 
berger of  the  New  York  Times,  has  re- 
cently written  a  vivid  article  about 
Rhodesia.  He  starts  by  saying  that  when 


he  was  last  In  Salisbury,  14  years  ago.  it 
was  a  city  of  "energy  and  dreams" ;  now 
it  lives  in  a  "self-made  stultified  rdght- 
mare."  I  believe  Mr.  Sulzberger's  obser- 
vations are  of  particular  Interest,  since 
he  can  hardly  be  classified  as  a  "flaming 
UberaL" 

His  article,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  November  29,  follows: 
Foreign  ArvAXxs :  Fkom  Dxkam  to  Nichtmasx 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Sausburt,  Rhodesia. — When  I  was  last  here 
fourteen  years  ago  this  was  a  city  of  energy 
and  dreams.  Now  it  lives  In  a  self-made  stul- 
tified nightmare. 

In  1953  the  economy  had  started  to  boom, 
foreign  capital  was  coming  in,  the  talk  was 
of  federation  with  neighboring  Zambia  and 
Malawi  (Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland). 
The  Capricorn  Society  was  stimulating  new 
Africa  to  the  problems  of  multiracial  so- 
cieties. 

XUST  a  ICKJCOBT 

Today  all  this  is  Just  a  fading  mem<M7.  A 
mediocre  g^roup  of  politicians  and  bureau- 
crats, anesthetized  by  its  own  propaganda, 
leads  this  lovely,  spacious  land  toward  bleak 
calamity.  The  range  of  oflVcial  thought  ex- 
tends from  a  Ooldwater  left  to  a  Jotm.  Birch 
right.  Not  even  in  Algeria,  where  unpardon- 
able French  mistakes  over  twenty  years 
brought  about  needless  expulsion  of  a  huge 
European  community,  has  there  been  such  an 
Imposing  record  of  stupidity. 

There  are  probably  less  than  235,000  whites 
In  Rhodesia  now,  or  fewer  than  two  years  ago 
when  the  unilateral  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence (UX»X)  was  proclaimed.  There  are  over 
four  million  blacks.  In  twenty  years,  at  pres- 
ent rates,  there  will  be  about  300,000  whites 
and  nine  million  blacks.  Yet  Prime  Minister 
Ian  Smith,  who  announced  UJDJ.  says  ma- 
jority (meaning  black)  rule  wlU  never  come 
during  his  lifetime. 

Nobody,  not  even  Harold  Wilson,  who  sym- 
bolizes British  disagreement  with  Smith, 
wants  Inunediate  black  government,  and 
London  has  suggested  a  reasonable  period  of 
preparation  for  ultimate  takeover.  But  the 
present  regime,  wholly  unaware  of  reality  in 
the  outer  world,  seems  to  feel  the  tall  can 
forever  wag  the  dog.  Even  the  annual  12.000 
immigration  of  whites  deemed  necessary  to 
maintain  the  {veeent  disproportion  isn't  com- 
ing— nor  anything  Uke  It. 

axsEsvon  or  discontent 

Meanwhile,  thousands  of  Africans  aie  stiU 
being  at  least  partially  educated  each  year  in 
Rhodesia  and  these  relatively  educated  Afri- 
cans are  thrown  into  a  labor  market  swollen 
by  unemployment.  The  result  Is  to  create  a 
rising  reservoir  of  discontent.  Bnployment  of 
blacks  has  declined  28,000  in  the  two  years 
since  UJ3J. 

Only  an  expanding  economy  oould  absorb 
this  yeast  of  African  expectations,  but  the 
growth  in  GJJP.  that  preceded  UDJ.  has 
ceased.  Exports  have  shrunk  £165  million  In 
1966,  when  XJJDJ.  came  in,  to  £105  mUllon  last 
year,  after  VJS.  sanctions  were  first  applied. 
This  year  they  are  likely  to  be  even  smaller. 

Rhodesia's  whites  have  worked  themselves 
Into  the  position  of  the  inhabltanta  of  Plato's 
famous  cave  who,  chained  Into  fixed  posi- 
tions before  a  flre,  were  convinced  that  the 
shadows  they  saw  reflected  were  reality  it- 
self. Wherever  he  goes  and  no  matter  how 
he  contradicts  himself.  Smith  Is  greeted 
with  ovations.  Tet,  although  2,000  Rhodeei- 
ans  risked  trouble  by  slgnmg  the  official 
register  of  Sir  Humphrey  Glbbs,  the  Isolated 
Governor  representing  Britain,  this  was  un- 
mentioned  by  the  censored  press  and  radio. 

Glbbs  plays  a  singular  role.  He  is  accord- 
ed neither  position  nor  recognition  by  the 
regime  and  is  oCBclally  an  unperson.  Tet 
when  Smith  wants  to  convey  any  message 
of  Importance  to  London  he  personally  calls 
on  the  non-existent  Governor— and  behsvea 
in  a  friendly  way. 
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How  ail  this  will  end  can  surely  not  be 
foreseen.  The  Bbodeeians,  recullng  nothing 
but  their  own  papers  and  listening  to  their 
booby  bureaiicrats,  are  oonvlnoed  they  are 
.being  vlcttmlzed^  by  the  outer  world  about 
which  they  know  so  little. 

They  are  furthermore,  persuaded  that 
South  Africa  and  Portugal  will  back  them  to 
the  end — which  Is  wildly  Improbable.  They 
are  biUldlng  up  an  ever-increasing  mountain 
of  Negro  frustration  at  home  and  then  ex- 
press resentment  that  Negroes  abroad  are 
enraged. 

ATSICAN    TERKIOBISTS 

Everyone  knows  that  Algeria,  Tanzania, 
and  other  African  countries,  aided  by  China 
and  Cuba  are  training  African  terrorists  and 
shipping  them  to  Zambia,  next  door.  One 
batch  of  these  terrorists,  comparatively  well 
instructed  and  resolute.  Invaded  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa  last  summer  but  was 
smashed  In  a  Joint  operation.  Obviously  that 
was  Just  a  start.  In  a  sense  Its  mission  was 
to  write  a  warning  on  the  wall. 

Rhodesia  should  be  a  paradise  with  Its 
vast  plains  and  uplands.  Its  rivers  waiting 
to  be  harnessed  to  irrigation  and  electric 
projects,  its  Impressive  capital.  Its  tough,  in- 
dustrious people.  All  It  lacks  Is  common 
sense,  wise  government  and  awareness  that 
this  is  the  latter  t^lrd  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Brighter  men  than  Ian  Smith  have 
failed  to  put  the  clock  back. 
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expansion  of  the  state's  fine  parks  for  Ken- 
tucklmns  and  the  thronging  tourists. 

Among  his  persixuU,  innovaUona  were  the 
Cltiaens'  Days  when  I^e  made  himself  avail- 
able to  visitors,  one  laid  all.  And  also  the 
Governor's  Days,  wh«i  he  and  his  Cabinet 
set  up  shop  in  cities  in  various  comers  of 
the  Commonwealth.     I 

Thus  he  kept  In  tonch  with  the  tenor  of 
the  times.  I 

Ned  further  gained  {wide  recognition,  and 
responsible  duties,  among  his  fellow  gover- 
nors In  the  south  and  midwest. 

His  has  been  an  lm$ge  good  for  Kentucky. 

His  has  been  an  administration  good  for 
Kentucky. 

His  hometown  will!  honor  him  today,  a 
brief  few  days  before  lijls  term  expires.  He  has 
earned  the  plaudits. 


Ned  Breathitt  Will  LeaTe  Outstanding 
Record 


EXTESf  SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  S,  1987 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Re- 
publican, I  am  pleased  that  on  next  Tues- 
day, we  in  Kentucky  will  have  a  Repub- 
lican Governor.  Nevertheless.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  feel  that  our  outgoing  Governor — a 
a  Democrat — should  be  given  the  rec- 
ognition which  his  term  of  offlce  deserves. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Kentucky  Post: 

NBD     WtU.     LXAVE     OirrSTANDING     RXCOKO 

Ned  Breathitt  is  all  but  packed  up  and 
ready  to  return  to  his  home  hearth  at  Hop- 
kinsTlUe  as  private  citizen,  former  governor. 

And  when  he  assumes  that  role,  he  can  do 
it  with  bead  held  high  for  the  distinguished 
record  be  has  made  in  the  past  four-years. 

Gov.  Breathitt's  administration  has  been 
achievement,  of  progress  in  many  fields. 

For  Instance: 

Great  strides  have  been  made  In  new  and 
expanded  plant  construction,  and  In  the 
nonagricultural  Jobs  they  provide. 

And  though  falling  short  of  the  billion- 
dollar  farm  economy  goal  be  set  for  himself, 
he  has  each  year  come  closer. 

Highway  construction  in  Kentucky  has 
been  phenomenal,  north  and  south  acroes  the 
state  and  from  Appalachla  to  the  Pennyrlle 
and  Purchase. 

Construction  on  the  campuses  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  has  changed  them  al- 
most beyond  recognition. 

Gov.  Breathitt  has  been  lauded  in  the 
state  and  out  of  It  for  his  efforts  for  con- 
servation, ptartlcularly  control  of  the  defac- 
ing strip  mlnee. 

He  baa  stirred  Interest  In  our  175-year-old 
Commonwealth's  heritage  and  historical 
landmarks,  and  continued  improvement  and 


Ned  Breathitt  steps 


down  as  Chief  Execu- 


tive on  Dec.  13.  But  v^e  feel  be  is  too  young 
and  his  record  too  impressive  for  him  long  to 
remain  Insulated  from  the  call  of  govern- 
mental service  at  one  level  or  another. 


Whatever  bis  couraf , 
him  well. 


his  future,  we  wish 


Army  poet-level  football  season  in  1964 
clinuuced  by  Fort  Bennlng's  MissUe  Bowl 
victory  over  Quantlco  >£arine«,  the  Army 
Chltf  of  Staff  with  little  vrarnlng  decided  to 
ban  future  play  among  Stateside  teams. 

The  reasons,  then  as  now:  (1)  the  Vietnam 
War  and  (3)  too  much  training  time  would 
be  lost.  Evidently  the  S«cxetaries  of  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  thought  It  was  Just  as  Im- 
portant to  continue  because  It  has  been  foot- 
ball-as-usual  at  Lackland  AFB,  Tex.,  Quantl- 
co Marines  and  Pensacola  NAS,  Fla. 

Pentagon  watchers  must  see  the  banning  of 
cadet  bowl  games  as  an  exercise  In  futility 
prompted  by  Resor'S  overreacting  to  bad 
advice.  We  are  wonderthg  if  the  Secretary 
would  have  resorted  to  his  ciirt  "explanation" 
If  he  had  known  that  public  reaction  would 
be  hostile. 

But  he  should  have  lent  an  ear  flnrt  to 
Louisiana  Representative  F.  Edward  Hubert 
who  could  have  reminded  him  that  both  Air 
Force  and  Navy  have  played  In  bowl  games 
since  1956  without  any  apparent  loss  In  com- 
bat e£Bclency  today. 


Resor  Sours  Cadefa  Sugar  Bowl  Hopes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  F.  EDIARD  HUBERT 

or   LO^TSIAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 
Tuesday, 


REPRESENTATIVES 
December  5,  1967 


Mr.  H^ERT.  Ml .  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Nov«  aber  29  issue  of  the 
Army  Times  about  S  ecretary  of  the  Army 
Stanley  Resor's  decision  which  denied 
the  Army  football  Ijeam  bowl  participa- 
tion. 

I  insert  the  edito  rial  here  and  then  I 
will  comment  on  it : 

Resor  Sours  Caiwti  i  Suoab  Bowl  Hopxs 

Army  Secretary  Sta  iley  ReocH'  Is  hardly  in 
contention  for  any  pipularity  contest  titles 
ever  since  the  natlc  n's  sportewriters  pre- 
sented him  with  their  very  own  version  of 
the  annual  booby  priae  for  barring  the  Black 
Knights  from  Jousting  in  the  Sugar  Bowl. 

Following  the  ne'««  of  Resor's  goof,  we 
couldn't  help  but  woi^er  how  a  former  Mili- 
tary Academy  Superintendent  (Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur)  would  have  handled  this  situa- 
tion. His  classic  tome  seems  most  appropriate 
now:  "Upon  the  flelci  of  friendly  strife  are 
sown  the  seeds  that,  upon  other  fields  on 
other  days,  will  bear  the  fruits  of  victory." 

Compare  this  with  the  Resor's  reasoning: 

"It  was  concluded  that  accepting  an  In- 
vitation to  play  in  a  postseason  bowl  game 
would  tend  to  empbaslze  football  to  an 
extent  not  consistent  with  the  basic  mission 
of  the  academy,  whicl^  is  to  produce  officers. " 

This  admonition  oiily  proved  that  cadets 
are  also  human  beln^.  When  word  from  Big 
Daddy  sailed  up  the  Hudson  the  cadets  re- 
acted with  typical  disgust,  piling  sugar  on 
mess  hall  tables  and  temovlng  all  the  empty 
sugar  bowls. 

It  must  have  beeA  small  conacdatlon  to 
the  team  and  to  alllions  of  Army  fans 
throughout  the  worl4  that  Resor,  according 
to  an  official  spokesman,  hasn't  closed  the 
door. to  future  bowl  bids.  "In  other  words," 
the  spokesman  said,  'U  Army  were  to  get  a 
futvire  bowl  Ud,  th«  Secretary  would  con- 
sider it  then." 

Now  all  the  cadets  have  to  do  is  win  8  of 
9  games  again! 

But  active  Army  ^orts  oflBclals  should  be 
able  to  take  this  typ«  of  "special  treatment" 
without    lUnrchlng.    StoUowlng    a    sui  iir— fill 


To  set  the  record  straight,  I  personally 
warned  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  of  the 
reaction  which  would  take  place  and 
personally  brought  to  bear  all  the  facts 
in  the  case. 

I  called  to  his  attention  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  1959  Board  of  ^^sltors 
to  West  Point,  which  was  chaired  by 
Gen.  Lucius  Clay.  Col.  Earl  H.  "Red" 
Blaik,  who  was  at  that  time  head  coach 
and  athletic  director,  gave  his  fuU  ap- 
proval to  participation  in  a  bowl  game 
by  the  Army  football  team. 

Twenty-four  hours  Ibefore  the  formal 
announcement,  I  urged  Secretary  Resor 
to  reconsider,  but  he  refused. 

The  editorial  says  that  an  "official 
spokesman"  said  that  the  door  to  future 
bowl  bids  has  not  bee^  closed.  "In  other 
words,  if  Army  were  U>  get  a  future  bowl 
bid,  the  Secretary  would  consider  it 
then,"  the  spokesman  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing. With  the  attitude  which  has  been 
displayed  by  the  Secretary  in  his  recent 
decision,  how  can  he  consider  a  future 
bowl  bid  without  it  being  overemphasis 
on  football?  I 

The  simple  facts  are  that  Secretary 
Resor  robbed  a  gallant  football  team 
from  doing  much  good  for  all  men  in 
uniform  and  also  r(A>bed  the  Military 
Academy  from  an  opportunity  to  boost 
its  recniiting. 

You  cannot  play  a 
every  year. 

Perhaps   Secretary 
former  Secretary  wh^n  the  Army  team 
again  earns  the  right  and  honor  of  being 
considered  for  a  bowl  fame. 


9-1  or  &-2  season 
Resor   will   be   a 


Godspeed  Wished  (jeneral  Tompldn* 

1 
EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  sotTTH  yaoi.rwA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R^PRESENTATIVISS 

Tuesday,  Decettber  S,  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  ^eaker,  for  the  past 
18  months  Maj.  Oen.  R.  McC.  Tompkins, 
USMC,  has  been  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot 
at  Parris  Island,  S.C.  During  that  peilod 
he  also  made  himself  part  of  the  ccon- 


munity.  His  local  civic  efforts  have  been 
so  appreciated  that  an  article  about 
them  appearing  in  the  Savsmnah  Morn- 
ing News  for  November  18, 1967,  has  been 
sent  to  me  by  Mayor  Monroe  W.  Key,  of 
Beaufort,  S.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  at  this 
time  to  include  the  article  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoko: 

GODSFEED    WlSHXO    GSmRAL    TOMPKINS 

(By  JimUttleJohn) 

BEAtrroRT,  S.C. — A  tall  man  Is  leaving  the 
Beaufort  community  next  week. 

Tall,  not  only  in  physical  stature,  but  tall 
In  the  fact  that  his  shoulders  and  head  -tower 
above  most  of  us  in  the  areas  of  ability, 
gentility  and  genuine  friendliness. 

The  man's  name  Is  Rathvon  McClure 
Tompkins — by  title  a  major  general  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps — by  persuasion 
a  dedicated  American  patriot — by  nature  a 
true  gentleman. 

He  has  spent  the  past  18  months  as  a  part 
of  the  Beaufort  community,  not  only  In  his 
position  as  commanding  general  of  the 
Marine  Recruit  Depot  at  Parris  Island,  but 
also  as  an  interested,  active  citizen. 

He  Is  leaving,  not  through  choice,  but  be- 
cause once  again  his  country  has  need  of 
his  services  in  foreign  climes  and  has  called 
on  him  as  It  has  many  times  since  1935. 

But  to  men  like  Gen.  Tompkins,  bis  coun- 
try's need  la  his  choice — and  has  been  ever 
so  since  he  became  a  member  of  the  Marine 
Corpe  well  over  SO  years  ago. 

And  he  Is  not  going  to  some  soft  billet, 
usually  reserved  for  general  officers  on  over- 
seas assignments.  He  Is  going  to  the  most 
rugged  heU-hole  American  fighting  men  have 
ever  bad  to  face,  near  the  so-called  Demili- 
tarized Zone  in  the  northern  pcu-t  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam.  He  Is  going  there 
to  replace  the  first  Marine  general  ever  to 
lose  bis  life  on  the  battlefield — and  as  such 
he  i»  entering  his  own  special  page  In  the 
history  books. 

I  have  not  known  the  general  as  long  as 
nuiet  Beaufortonians.  I  came  here  a  short  five 
months  ago  and  really  knew  little  about 
Marines  In  general  or  Parris  Island  in  par- 
ticular, other  than  what  I  had  seen  In  Movies 
starring  John  Wayne  and  Randolph  Scoit. 

What  Z  have  learned  In  the  short  time  I 
have  been  here  la  that  Parris  Island  makes 
boys  into  men,  that  Marines  are  tall  men — 
and  that  Gen.  Tompkins  Is  a  Marine. 

A  tall  man  Is  leaving  the  Beaufort  Com- 
munity next  week — and  concurring  with 
MUes  Btirbage  of  the  Beaufort  Gazette,  we 
wish  him  Godspeed,  a  safe  tour  and  a  quick 
Journey  home. 


Yietaam:  The  Crises  of  Escalation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  mw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  28.  1967 

Mr.  TEafZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attentlcm  of  my  colleagues  a  recent 
article  entitled  "Crises  of  Escalation" 
written  by  Dr.  Stanley  M.  Wagner,  rabbi, 
Baldwin  Jewish  Centre,  In  Baldwin,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Wagner  was  a  guest  clergyman  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  de- 
livered the  opening  prayer  in  the  House 
on  February  21,  1967.  Rabbi  Wagner 
holds  a  number  of  Important  positions 
within  the  Long  Island  Jewish  commu- 
nity, among  them,  president  of  the  Long 
Island  Commission  of  Orthodox  Rabbis, 


first  vice  president  of  the  Nassau-Suf- 
folk Association  of  Rabbis — Orthodox, 
Conservative,  and  Reform — and  chap- 
lain of  the  South  Nassau  Community 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Wagner,  in  his  November  17,  1967, 
article  in  the  Baldwin  Jewish  Centre 
Beacon,  presents  an  historical  look  at 
the  practical  political  difBculties  which 
other  nations  have  experienced  in  halt- 
ing the  spiral  of  escalation. 

I  place  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  review  this  analysis  of  the  "Crises  of 
Escalation" : 

Crisis  or  Escalation 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  on  everyone's  mind. 
But,  like  the  weather,  it  has  become.  It  ap- 
pears, beyond  our  ability  to  control.  In  this 
regard,  a  colleague  of  mine.  Rabbi  Zebulun 
Charlop,  shared  with  me  an  Insight  on  the 
Torah  reading  of  this  week  which  is  so  timely 
and  so  true  In  Its  application  that  I  wish  to 
commend  It  to  your  attention. 

ITie  episode  contained  In  our  scriptural 
portion  Is  familiar  to  everyone.  It  Is  the  story 
of  the  "binding  of  Isaac"  on  the  altar  (the 
Akedah) .  In  a  supreme  test  of  faith,  God 
commands  Abraham  to  take  his  beloved  son 
Isaac,  for  whose  birth  he  and  Sarah  had  shed 
an  oceanful  of  tears  almost  to  the  point  ot 
despair,  and  bring  him  up  to  the  mountain 
of  Moriah  and  there  to  offer  him  as  a  human 
sacrifice.  But  Just  as  Abraham  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  do  the  deed,  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
called  to  him  out  of  the  heavens  and  said, 
"lay  not  thy  hand  upon  the  IblA.  neither  do 
thou  anything  to  him!" 

Our  Sages,  intrigued  by  the  apparent  repe- 
tition "lay  not  your  hand  upon  the  lad"  and 
then  "neither  do  anything  unto  liim."  which 
is  a  redundancy,  claim  that  the  angel  was 
forced  to  reiterate  his  stricture  because  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  Abraham  already  set 
in  motion  to  slay  his  child,  found  it  difflcult, 
psychologically,  to  stop  short.  As  happy  as  he 
was  with  this  last  minute  reprieve  sparing 
Isaac,  he  could  not  reverse  himself  entirely. 
He  was  poised  to  draw  some  blood.  It  was  to 
counteract  this  impulse  that  the  aiigel  re- 
I>eets  "neither  do  anything  unto  him." 

We  have  always  felt  uncomfortable  with 
this  explanation.  Is  It  conceivable  that  Abra- 
ham, whom  tradition  has  designated  as  the 
fount  of  kindness  and  mercy  and  whose  love 
for  child  Is  unrivaled  In  the  annals  of  man- 
kind, could  have  been  seized  by  an  almost 
uncontrollable  urge  to  wound  his  son?  Yet, 
we  believe  that  here,  in  this  gesture,  was 
evidenced  an  insight  into  human  nature 
whose  truth  has  been  sadly  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again  throughout  history. 
OTice  the  knife  is  taken  in  hand,  it  becomes 
hard,  very  hard,  not  to  cut. 

Often  times,  the  sword  is  raised  in  defense 
of  noble  and  lofty  causes.  But,  almost  Just 
as  often,  the  erstwhile  benevolent  and  Ideal- 
istic progenitors  of  these  "Jvist"  struggles, 
caught  up  In  the  momentum  of  violence,  do 
not  know  how  or  when  to  stop.  When  Prance 
erupted  against  King  Louis  and  Marie  An- 
toinette and  brought  down  the  old  regime, 
the  guillotine  continued  Its  bloody  work, 
almost  automatically,  and  counted  smong 
its  heavy  toll  many  of  the  revolution's  most 
precious  children. 

Barbara  Tuchman,  In  her  memorable 
Arm.s  of  Auffust,  tells  how  powerless  the  Kai- 
ser was  Just  hours  before  his  own  armies 
were  scheduled  to  attack  and  he  so  desper- 
ately wanted  to  call  off  the  first  World  War. 
His  general  told  him,  "it's  too  late.  The  trains 
are  on  their  way  already.  We  can't  call  them 
backr 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,/two  glorious 
and  telling  examples  of  nations  who,  though 
forced  to  take  up  the  blade  of  war,  were  aUe, 
Just  as  easily,  to  lay  it  down  again  once  their 
liberty   was   secured   and  protected.   In  re- 


markable eontrast  to  the  bloody  aftermath 
of  the  French  Revolution  stands  the  august 
example  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness  exer- 
cised by  the  fotinders  of  our  own  nation.  Not 
one  execution,  not  one  reprisal  or  act  of 
vengeance,  is  recorded  In  the  chronicles  of 
the  poet-revolutionary  period  in  America. 
Similarly,  In  our  own  day,  this  was  true  of 
the  miraculous  six  day  Israeli-Arab  war  of 
last  June.  As  swift  as  was  Israel's  triumph, 
so  Immediate  was  her  tinbreached  determi- 
nation to  stop  cutting  when  it  was  no  longer 
necessary. 

We  don't  like  to  be  self  righteous  about  It. 
But  It  was  precisely  the  strength  mustered 
to  stop  cutting,  which  distinguished  the 
Americfui  Revolution  from  all  the  major 
revolutions  of  modem  times — the  French 
Revolution,  the  Russian  Revolution  and  now, 
the  Chinese  Revolution — and  gave  America 
its  special  character  and  greatness. 

Nevertheless,  never  before  has  America  been 
so  wracked  with  conscience  as  now.  We  do 
not  believe  tor  a  moment  that  there  Is  an- 
other person  In  our  land  more  desirous  of 
peace  than  our  President.  And  yet,  willy  nllly, 
we  seem  to  be  escalating  frwn  one  crashing 
level  of  violence  and  destruction  to  an- 
other— no  longer  masters  of  our  own  destiny. 

Is  it  that  we  have  lost  that  marvelous 
capacity  of  our  forefathers,  whether  It  be 
Abraham  in  the  fateful  hills  of  Canaan,  or 
Washington  after  the  British  surrender  in 
Torktown,  to  atop?  Indeed,  the  words  Im- 
mediately following  the  angel's  cry  to  Abra- 
ham to  let  Isaac  alone,  "for  now  I  know  that 
you  are  God  fearing",  encompass  In  their 
reference  not  only  the  patriarch's  unmatched 
demonstration  of  his  fidelity  to  God,  but 
also  his  ability  to  halt  in  mid  air — ^to  suspend 
the  momentum  of  hand  and  knife.  In  this 
wise,  he  equally  proved  that  he  was  a  God 
fearing  man. 

In  a  broad  sense  we  have  been  a  God  fear- 
ing nation.  But  this  Is  not  an  iinchanglng 
condition.  History  summons  us  In  each  and 
every  generation  to  confirm  what  we  are.  If 
we  are  drawing  blood  In  Vietnam  because 
of  principle — that  is  one  thing.  But  if  we  are 
pursuing  our  devastating  course  because  we 
don't  know  how  to  stop — that  Is  quite  an- 
other thing,  and  it  Is  unpardonable.  The  les- 
son of  the  Akeda  is  plain  for  our  Uzne. 

Dr.  STANtxr  M.  WAoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  our  individ- 
ual views  on  the  Vietnam  war  we  must 
not  fail  to  understand  the  danger  of  a 
continuing  escalation  of  the  conflict.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  urged  our 
Secretary  of  State  to  press  for  United 
Nations  consideration  of  the  Vietnam 
question.  I  fervently  hope  that  world 
opinion — expressed  through  the  only 
available  forum  for  nations  to  express 
themselves — may  have  an  opportunity  to 
bring  both  sides  to  the  conference  table 
and  to  "suspend  the  momentum  of  hand 
and  knife"  and  help  to  bring  this  weu-  to 
an  end  with  an  honorable  peace. 


Reformed  Togotlavia 

EXTENSIC»?  OF  REEifARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  loxngXAHA 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPRXBENTAITVES 

Tuesday.  December  5,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's Rkccmu),  at  page  H16272, 1  had  com- 
mented on  the  present  Tugoslavlan 
Communist  puppet  government  and  the 
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obvious  attempt  by  some  In  our  country 
to  legitimatize  It  and  Its  leaders. 

"Hie  same  day  a  feature  article  Ap- 
peared In  the  local  news  attempting  to 
mellow  the  Yugoslav  Communists  to  give 
them  a  more  acceptable  Image  to  Amer- 
icans, the  policy  being  how  we  are  more 
aUke  rather  than  where  we  differ — and 
silent  on  the  political  prisoners,  sup- 
pressions, and  bloodshed  which  accom- 
pfuiles  Coomnmlst  control.  We  are  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  evils  and  suffering 
past  and  present? 

A  Communist  remains  a  Commimist — 
but.  oh,  what  a  glass,  of  red  wine  does  to 
Journalism. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  account 

of  December  4, 1967.  follows  my  remarks : 

YvooeuiVtA  Is  tN   Midst   op  Unpkecedentzd 

RsroRMS 

(By  Bernard  Owertzman) 

Bklcradk. — ^Tlie  Y\igoelaT  Jotimallst  got  up 
from  hl8  chair  In  the  press  club  reetaurant 
and  slammed  his  &st  on  the  table,  telling 
bis  dinner  companion  that  "we  don't  need 
Oommunlste,  we  dont  need  trade  unions,  we 
dont  need  bureaucrats.  All  we  need  are  capi- 
tal and  technological  knowhow." 

A  few  diners  looked  up  from  their  meals, 
hardly  shocked  by  the  outburst.  Anything 
goes  in  Belgrade  these  days  whether  It  Is  chal- 
lenging the  sanctity  of  the  League  of  Com- 
munists, or  advocating  an  even  more  radical 
economic  reform. 

The  visitor,  returning  after  a  three-year 
absence,  quickly  finds  that  Yugoslavia  Is 
going  through  an  Intellectual  revolution  that 
has  resulted  In  a  situation  imprecedented 
for  any  Communist  country. 

Virtually  every  facet  of  Yugoslav  society 
has  come  In  for  criticism  and  long-accepted 
programs  are  being  torn  apart  and  dissected 
by  writers,  politicians,  economists,  film  mak- 
ers and  the  general  puMlc. 

This  does  Dot  mean  all  la  going  well  in 
the  country  that  haa  been  led  for  so  many 
years  by  75-year-old  Joaip  Broe  Tito.  In  fact, 
as  the  open  discuaalona  reveal,  enormous 
problems  exist.  But  there  Is  a  sense  of  opti- 
mism, shared  by  Yugoslavs  and  Westerners, 
that  somehow  everything  wUl  straighten  it- 
self out. 

The  root  cause  of  the  discussions  and  a 
source  of  the  problems.  Is  Yugoslavia's  two- 
year-old  effort  to  turn  Its  economy  updde 
ck>wn  with  a  radical  set  of  reforms  considered 
so  heretic  that  other  communist  countries, 
embarked  on  milder  reforms  themselves,  will 
not  even  discuss  them  In  their  press. 

Among  Its  reforms  Yugoslavia  haa: 

Forced  Its  enterprises  to  be  self-sufficient. 
If  they  lose  money  they  go  bankrupt  and 
must  close  down,  meaning  that  workers  lose 
Jobs  and  some  towns  kMe  their  main  source 
at  entployment. 

AUowed  SodaUst-run  enterprises  to  fire 
workers  IX  nsce—ry  to  cut  costs,  thereby 
fomentlDg  some  strikes  and  worsening  the 
already  chronic  unemployment  situation. 

Slashed  Import '  tariffs,  and  devalued  the 
dinar,  allowing  Western  firms  to  enter  the 
Yugoslav  market  on  competitive  terms,  in 
many  cases  too  competitive  for  Yugoslav 
enterprises. 

Passed  a  decree  permitting  capitalist  firms 
to  invest  money  in  Yugoslav  enterprises — 
or  to  set  up  their  own  factories — and  to  con- 
trol up-  to  40  percent  of  the  shares  of  the 
Oim.  the  flnt  time  any  communist  state  has 
allowed  this. 

Proposed  increasing  the  poeslblllties  tor 
IMlvate  bustneas  to  fiourlsh  Ux  Yugoslavia  as 
a  way  of  improving  services  and  of  reducing 
unemployment. 

Band  in  band  with  these  radical  economic 
■taps  has  been  the  disappearance  from  public 
life  of  the  League  of  Communists  as  the  sole 
political  power  in  Yugoslavia. 

On  Its  own,  the  party  decided  a  few  year* 


ago  to  divorce  itself  from  the  operations  of 
the  state — giving  real  ptower  to  the  govern- 
ment apparatus  and  Increasing  the  Influence 
of  non-Communist  technocrats  In  society. 

These  changes  have  not  gone  unchallenged. 

From  the  start,  many  party  conservatives 
having  a  vested  Interest  In  the  old  system 
of  party-directed,  centralized  rule,  objected. 

The  most  prominent  opponent  was  Alex- 
ander Rankovlc,  onoe  the  No.  2  man  in  Yugo- 
slavia, who  was  purged  in  July  1966  for  his 
efforts  at  undermining  the  liberal  policies. 

But  Rankovlc  w^  not  alone.  The  recent 
plenum  of  the  Leagjie  of  Communists  played 
up  opposition  to  tbe  reforms  coming  from 
various  parts  of  thelcountry.  ITie  best  known 
opponent  now  is  a|former  partisan  general, 
who  holds  the  hlgh^t  state  awards  possible, 
Radlvoje  Jovanovlc. 

Jovanovlc  was  able  to  win  election  to  the 
National  Assembly 'against  the  Communist 
nominee,  and  is  on  ithe  record  as  hoping  the 
reforms  will  fail. 

The  leadership  ia  the  country — and  par- 
ticularly its  liberal  elements — Is  nervous.  It 
believes  that  the  reforms  are  good  for  the 
country  and  will  operate  to  its  eventual  bene- 
fit, but  the  current  statistics  are  upsetting. 

In  the  past,  Yugoslavia  had  the  Inflated 
g^rowth  rates  comioon  in  Communist  coun- 
tries.'But  for  1967J  the  rate  for  ^industrial 
growth  is  only  exp^ted  to  be  about  1  per- 
cent. This  is  due  primarily  to  the  disloca- 
tions caused  by  the  inroads  of  foreign  firms, 
and  the  closing  ofi  several  long-established 
enterprises.  I 

There  are  believe*  to  be  as  many  as  half  a 
million  unemployed — many  of  them  young 
technicians.  | 

The  trade  unionsland  some  politicians  are 
advocating  vast  puplic  works  projects  such 
as  were  tried  in  tie  United  States  in  the 
1930s,  but  several  influential  economists  say 
this  is  only  a  pallalive  that  will  avoid  facing 
up  to  the  need  fo^  creating  new,  sophisti- 
cated industries  to|  give  people  meaningful 
Jobs. 

The  visitor  froml  the  United  States  asks 
political  leaders  wqat  is  being  done  for  the 
unemployed — is  tie  government  finding 
Jobs' 

Is  not  in  business  to 
p  to  the  economy,"  an- 


"The   governmen] 
find  work.  Tb&t  is 
swers  one  official. 

"We  are  not  a 
nomically  run  sta' 


Ifare  state,  but  an  eco- 
says  another. 

Tito  has  given  bis  full  support  to  the  re- 
forms, but  his  recenit  speeches  have  indicated 
that  perhaps  higher  tariffs  will  have  to  be 
Instituted  to  protect  some  Industries,  and  he 
tends  to  favor  a  public  works  program.  But 
he  does  not  have  c4m.plete  power. 

Despite  the  problems,  and  the  unattractive 
statistics,  Belgrade  gives  no  evidence  of  being 
economically  depressed.  People  are  buying  in 
stores — even  though  prices  may  be  high — 
and  the  stores  have  the  richest  assortment 
of  merchandise  in  Eastern  Burope.  Because 
of  the  liberal  import  ix>Ucy,  everything  from 
cans  of  shaving  cream  to  American  type- 
writers are  on  sale. 

In  a  few  years,  )the  number  of  cars  has 
risen  by  30  percent,  and  there  no  longer  Is 
a  waiting  period  to  buy  a  Yugoslav-manu- 
factured Flat  ($1,310  for  a  model  860) . 

The  women  are  the  most  stylishly  dressed, 
the  book  stores  are  the  most  iconoclastic 
("Doctor  Zhlvago"  U  on  sale,  but  Svetlana 
Alllluyeva's  "Twenty  Letters  to  a  Friend"  was 
recently  banned),  and  the  press  the  most 
InterJBSting  in  Eastern  Eiirope. 

Yugoslavia,  since  1948,  has  been  unique  in 
the  Communist  world,  but  the  differences 
between  it  and  other  Communist  states  now 
are  much  more  sophisticated.  Because  of  the 
reforms — and  the  pressures  put  on  the  lead- 
ers— its  press,  its  economists  and  its  politi- 
cians are  somewhatj  contemptuous  of  the  rest 
of  Eastern  Kurope. 

For  Instance,  inl  recent  weeks  the  party 
newspaper  Borba  h^  noted  an  agreement  be- 
tween  East   Oeimany   and   Hungary   under 


which  30.000  Hungarians  will  work  in  East 
Germany. 

This  only  proves,  atys  Borba,  that  other 
East  European  states  have  unemployment 
problems,  but  for  ideological  reasons  refuse 
to  acknowledge  them.  (Some  300,000  Yugo- 
slavs work  in  West  ETurope,  principally 
Qermany.) 

Another  recent  Borba  story  on  develop- 
ments in  Czechoslovakia  said  the  Communist 
party  there  was  in  trouble  because  It  was  try- 
ing to  dictate  to  the  economists  and  the 
liberal  writers  what  th^  should  do. 

Things  would  be  better,  Borba  said.  If  the 
Czech  party  would  withdraw  from  power  as 
the  Yvigoslav  party  did. 

The  economic  refor^  have  not  spared  the 
press.  Newspapers  must  also  make  a  profit  or 
close  down,  and  this  hits  caused  great  compe- 
tition. 

Borba,  which  once  led  in  circulation  in  Bel- 
grade, is  in  dire  stral^,  and  has  barely  been 
able  to  meet  its  payroll.  It  now  has  about  20 
pages  daily,  and  contains  considerable  ad- 
vertising, j 

All  that  keeps  the  company  solvent  is  that 
its  "Evening  News,"  a^  afternoon  tabloid,  is 
selling  430,000  a  day,  4  times  more  than 
Borba,  and  is  making  a  handsome  profit. 
"Evening  News"  features  cheesecake  pictures, 
crime  stories,  and  oth^r  elements  of  a  sensa- 
tional press.  I 

The  economic  measures  attracting  the  most 
attention  deal  with  tlte  private  sector.  Up  to 
now,  private  business  was  limited  to  one  man 
and  four  employees.  This  number  is  now  to  be 
Increased,  and  there  are  plans  to  permit  priv- 
ate entrepreneurs  to  merge  with  regular 
firms  so  long  as  the  profits  the  entrepeneurs 
keep  are  limited. 

Old-line  Communists  resent  the  Idea  of 
some  people  becoming  "mUllonalree,"  but  in 
Belgrade  there  alreaiy  is  a  quite  obvious 
well-to-do  set,  whose  children  can  be  seen 
wearing  the  newest  boots  and  miniskirts 
from  Italy,  and  who  drive  around  town  in 
their  own  cars.  | 

These  are  sometimes  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  party  and  state  officials,  but  more 
often,  the  offspring  of  the  highly  paid  tech- 
nocrats— the  architects,  engineers,  and  econ- 
omists of  the  new  society. 

Yugoslavia  is  still  not  a  free  society,  how- 
ever, in  Western  terms.  Certain  bocAs  are 
banned,  and  Bflhajlo  Mlhajlov  U  stUl  in  Jail 
for  opposing  the  i»liiiacy  of  the  Communist 
party.  I 

Yet,  Belgrade  Prirf. '  Dr.  Stevan  Vracar  re- 
cently published  an  article  calling  for  a  two- 
party  system  in  Coaimunlst  countries  to 
eliminate  abuses  of  jiDwer.  His  article  is  be- 
ing discussed  in  Ideol^cal  circles  but  Is  not 
a  topical  question  at  present. 

In  the  arts,  the  main  subject  of  contro- 
versy is  an  antiwar  dim  called  '"Qie  Morn- 
ing," which  piortrays  ttie  World  War  II  parti- 
sans in  less  than  a  purc  light.  This  has  stirred 
the  partisan  veterans  organizations,  but  the 
younger  generation  seems  to  feel  the  film  is 
closer  to  the  truth  tlian  is  the  anger  of  the 
veterans.  1 

A  major  source  of  Yugoslavia's  Income 
comes  from  S.5  million  toiirlsts  a  year.  And 
steps  are  being  takeq  to  attract  even  more. 
Aiding  the  tourist  business  is  Yugoslavia's 
nonallgned  foreign  policy  which  allows  it  to 
welccHne  most  any  forslgner. 

The  nonallgned  policy,  however,  does  not 
prevent  Yugoslavia  from  taking  sides  in  in- 
ternational disputes.  Tito,  a  good  friend  of 
Oamal  Abder  Nasser,  strongly  sided  with  the 
Arabe  in  the  Bdlddle  Bast  war,  going  so  far  as 
to  break  relations  with  Israel. 

His  anti-Israel  policy,  coming  as  it  did  in 
concert  with  Moscow,  was  not  universally 
popiilar  in  Yugoslavia^ 

His  criticism  of  thfc  JJB.  role  In  Vietnam 
appears  to  have  more  popular  support.  The 
Yugoslavs  watch  US.  television  films  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  this  has  built  up  a  strong 
pro-Hanoi  prejudice-— even  though  Belgrade 
agrees    with    Bed    carina's    assessment    that 
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Yugoslavia's  revisionism  Is  unacceptable  to 
the  Communist  world. 

Hie  Yugoslavs  stUl  have  not  forgotten  the 
days  In  1946  when  Tito  was  enemy  No.  1  to 
the  Russians.  They  have  been  pressing  for 
years  for  Increased  autonomy  among  the 
Communist  countries  and  their  theoreticians 
believe  the  time  is  not  too  far  off  when  the 
other  Conununlst  countries  of  Elastem  Eu- 
rope wlU  adopt  economic  reforms  similar  to 
Yugoslavia's  and  wiU  aU  seek  to  Integrate 
their  economies  closer  to  Western  Europe. 


Richard  H.  Wels,  chalmum  of  the 
State  Legislative  Committee  of  New 
York  presided  at  this  important  meeting. 


Justice  Abraham  J.  Maker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


Affiliated  Young  Democrats,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  State,  Adopt  Legislative  Program 
For  1968 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OP  Nrw  tOkk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
aflailated  Yoimg  Democrats  of  New  York 
at  their  State  legislative  committee 
meeting  held  December  2,  1967,  at  the 
Hotel  Piccadilly,  227  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City,  unanimously  endorsed 
their  State  legislative  program  for  1968, 
which  program  will  be  introduced  in  the  • 
State  senate  and  assembly  when  it  con- 
venes on  January  3,  1968. 

This  legislative  program  will  be  spon- 
sored by  their  21  members  in  the  State 
senate,  and  46  members  in  the  assembly: 

ArFII.IATCD  TOTTNG  DBUOCaATS  STATE  I.ECIS- 
UkTIVX   PIOCSAM    POX    19SS 

A.  Constitutional  Amendments  Bills— 

1.  National  Resources  and  Conservation, 
Article  Vm  of  New  Constitution. 

3.  Local  Oovemments,  and  Flnancers,  Ar- 
ticle XI  of  New  Constitution. 

5.  State  TaxaUon  and  Finance,  ArUcIe  X 
of  New  Constitution. 

B.  Legislation  by  Bills  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature— 

1.  ClvU  Rights  Articles  in  New  Constitu- 
tion. 

2.  State  require  records  of  all  Governmen- 
tal Agencies  be  kept  open  to  the  public. 

3.  Raise  drinking  age  to  21  years. 

4.  Lower  voting  age  to  18  years. 
b.  Stronger  code  of  Ethics. 

6.  Raise  Minimum  Wage  to  $1.75  per  hour. 

7.  Liberalize  the  Abortion  Laws. 

8.  Require  the  State  Legislature  to  keep 
transcripts  of  all  proceedings. 

9.  Mandatory  free  education  at  tai  State 
and  caty  Universities  and  Community  Col- 
leges. 

10.  State  and  Local  Governments  be  al- 
lowed to  make  grants  and  loans  to  private 
enterprise  for  slum  rebuilding. 

11.  The  creation  of  One-Man,  One-Vote 
Standards  for  redistricting  local  Legislative 
Bodies. 

12.  Expansion  of  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

13.  Citizens' right  to  sue  the  State. 

14.  Change  Penal  Law  to  allow  Tenants 
and  Prc^>erty  Owners  to  protect  their  prop- 
erty by  using  force. 

16.  LeglsUture  to  meet  in  Mid-December 
after  each  tiectlon  to  organize  and  elect 
officers. 

16.  Strengthen  Laws  to  combat  air  and 
water  pollution. 

17.  n^ten  Law  to  enforce  Compulsory 
Auto  Insuranoe  I*w. 

18.  State-wide  Recreation  Department  be 
created. 


OP   TXNNXBSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  our  distinguished  and  able  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  New  Yoi* 
[Mr.  Multer]  is  resigning  from  the  Con- 
gress to  accept  a  position  as  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Abk  Multkr  has  been  with  us  in  this 
body  for  20  years,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  re- 
gret very  much  to  lose  our  friend  and 
colleague — but  we  congratulate  him  up- 
on his  election  to  the  highest  court  in  his 
beloved  State  of  New  York. 

He  is  going  home — and  he  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  great  confidence  and 
respect  imposed  in  him  by  the  people  of 
the  great  State  of  New  York. 

Certainly  I  concur  in  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  President  Johnson  In  his 
message  to  our  colleague  from  New  York 
on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  reception  in 
his  honor. 

President  Johnson  in  his  message  to 
Abe  Multeh  said : 

I  was  delighted  by  your  election  to  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court.  But  as  a  fellow 
veteran  of  Capitol  Hill,  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  also  deeply  saddened  by  your  departure 
from  the  Congress. 

For  two  productive  decades,  the  American 
people  have  grown  m  your  debt  and  ad- 
vanced along  the  steady  path  of  progress 
that  bears  the  marks  of  .your  hard  work. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  your  eloquent  trib- 
ute and  testimonial  to  our  colleague  at 
the  reception  adds  luster  to  the  Presi- 
dent's words. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  on  which  Abe  Mm-xER  has 
served  so  ably  and  so  faithfully,  present- 
ed him  with  a  gavel  on  this  occsision,  ac- 
companied by  a  resolution,  which 
follows: 

RESOLTTTlOIf 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Abraham  J.  Multer 
recently  was  elected  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  is  about 
to  leave  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  receive  the 
robe  of  high  judicial  office,  and 

Whereas,  we,  the  undersigned,  hie  col- 
leagues on  the  Select  Conunlttee  on  SmaU 
Business  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
desire  to  express  our  iq>preciatlon  to  Abe 
Multer  for  his  dedication.  Inspiration  and 
counsel  which  have  added  greatly  to  the 
prestige  and  effectiveness  of  our  Committee 
during  the  nineteen  years  oif  his  service  as  a 
Ranking  Majority  Member  and  Subcommit- 
tee Chairman:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  gavel  be  presented  to 
our  distlngiUshed  colleague  and  friend,  Abe 
Multer,  as  a  token  of  our  appredation  mtih 
In  acknowledgement  of  his  accomplishments 
in  furtherance  of  the  well-being  at  iw^n 
business  In  our  Nation's  economy;  and  be  It 
further 

Reaolved,  That  this  expreesion  of  our  es- 
teem,  along  with  our  good  wlshse  to   at^^^ 


Multer  for  a  successful  judicial  career,  long 
life,  good  health  and  happiness  be  memorial- 
laed  by  the  publication  oif  a  o(q>y  of  this 
Resolution  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Dated  at  Washington,  D.C.,  November  39. 
19«7. 

JoK  L.  EvDTs,  Member  of  Congress,  Chair- 
man: WaicRT  Patxam,  Member  of  Con- 
gress; Tox  Stkkd,  Member  ot  Oongrees; 
JOBN  C.  Klttcztmski,  lifember  of  Con- 
gress; John  D.  Dnnsu..  Member  ot 
Congrees;  Nkal  Smra;  Member  ot  Oon- 
greas;  Jajcxs  C.  Coxmam,  Member  ot 
Congress;  Doitau)  J.  Ixwnf,  Member  of 
Congrees;  Asch  A.  Mooex,  Jr.,  Member 
ot  Congress,  Ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber; Silvio  O.  Coktt,  Member  of  Con- 
grees; Jakes  T.  BaoTHnx,  Member  of 
Congress;  Fbakk  J.  HoxtOK,  Member 
of  Congress;  Rogkbs  C.  B.  Moxtom, 
Member  of  Congress;  LATjaxMcx  J. 
Bttston,  Member  of  Congress. 


The  Wheat  Sifaiation — Domestic  and 
Foreign 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OP   NOBTB   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  S,  1967 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to 
have  Included  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  speech  on  the  cur- 
rent wheat  situation,  delivered  Decem- 
ber 4,  1967,  by  Representatiw  Bob  Dole, 
of  Kansas,  before  the  Hard  Winter 
Wheat  Quality  Advisory  Council  at  Kan- 
sas C^ty,  Kans.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  on  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee with  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole].  He  has  worked  hard  and 
long  to  promote  Increased  wheat  ex- 
ports and  to  strengthen  d(»nestic  wheat 
prices.  I  believe  other  Members  will  find 
his  remarks  most  interesting  and  infor- 
mative. The  text  follows: 

Thx  Wheat  Situation — ^Doicxsnc  and 
Fokeicn 

In  discussing  wheat  poUcy,  I  should  like 
to  review  the  current  situation  with  seme 
interesting  background  data  and  my  pro- 
posals for  a  more  prosperous  future  for 
wheat  growers. 

KANSAS    AND    WRXAT   PKICS 

If  there  Is  any  one  statistical  figure  for 
the  Kansas  wheat  grower  to  examine  and  to 
be  concerned  about.  It  la  the  mort  recent 
price  received  by  farmers  for  wheat  which 
was  released  by  USDA.  FOr  the  United  States, 
it  was  $1.39  per  bushel — 53  percent  of  par- 
ity. For  Kansas,  this  November  15,  1967, 
price  was  even  lower — Si. 31  per  buahel.  These 
price  data  reflect  this  disastrous  effects  of 
a  misguided  Freeman -Johnson  policy  which 
makes  a  sacrificial  goat  of  the  farmere  in- 
terests to  those  of  the  more  numerous  ur- 
ban citizens. 

Now  how  did  we  get  to  this  unhappy  sit- 
uation? What  are  the  true  facts?  Let  us 
together  examine  the  facts.  The  data  and 
statements   are    all    from    official   sources. 

V.S.  WHEAT  SUPPLIES 

Total  VS.  wheat  supplies  for  1967-68  are 
estimated  at  1,981  billion  bushels,  an  In- 
crease of  133  million  bushels  from  supplies 
of  a  year  earlier.  This  is  the  flrst  time  since 
1000-01  that  the  supply  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  has  Increased  from  that  of 
the  previous  year.  The  July  1,  1967.  cany- 
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aw  ws  438  million  buahcia.  It  -wUl  b*  up 
by  100  mUUan  on  July  1.  1MB. 

Total  «Mi«p>ei«Tiinf«i  of  wliMl  dnrlac  Jul^ 
Septamber.  1Q87,  «t  416  mllUon  budieli,  ms 
■Ugbtly  larger  tban  for  tha  sBine  pnlod  a 
year  earlier.  Bzporta,  totaling  an  estimated 
1A6  iifHiinm  ttuahala  were  down  16  percent 
xrotn  ezporta  In  July-September,  1066. 

Um  at  wbeat  for  food  waa  little  changed 
tram  a  year  earlliTr  while  aeed  use  wsls  oB, 
reflactliif  tb«  U  pereent  reduction  in  the 
natlozial  acreage  allotment  for  tbe  1968 
cn^  Veeding  of  wheat  waa  greater  during 
tbia  paat  July-September  than  a  year  earlier, 
due  to  tbe  narrower  spread  between  wheat 
and  (aed  grain  prlcea.  The  approximately  45 
million  buabela  fed  In  thla  quarter  this  year 
la  about  SO  million  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Btooka  of  wheat  in  aU  poaltlons  on  Octo- 
ber 1  totaled  1.565  bllUon  bushels,  up  124 
million  from  October,  1966. 

Total  d<MnevUc  disappearance  will  prob- 
ably Increase  in  1067-68.  primarily  because  of 
lower  prices  res\iltlng  in  heavier  use  of  wheat 
for  feed.  For  tbe  entire  1967-68  marketing 
year,  feeding  la  estimated  at  about  125  mil- 
lion bushels  compared  with  93  million  last 
year. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  made  downward 
revisions  in  their  data  on  wheat  ground 
and  flour  produced  for  calendar  years  1983 
to  1966,  resulting  in  smaller  domestic  wheat 
food  usage  and  a  lower  per  capita  disappear- 
ance of  flo\ir.  The  level  of  per  capita  flour 
disappearance  was  reduced  by  about  2  pounds 
so  that  the  average  for  1966  has  been  revised 
to  112  pounds.  The  revisions  place  the  re- 
cent trend  in  per  capita  flour  use  at  a  1 
pound  reduction  per  year.  As  a  result.  It  ap- 
pears that  food  use  of  wheat  In  1967-68  may 
total  610  to  516  million  bushels. 

Seed  use  of  wheat  in  1967-68  is  likely  to 
total  70  mllUon  bushels,  somewhat  below  the 
78  mllUon  of  last  year.  This  Is  lUcely  to  be 
more  than  offset  by  increases  In  food  and  feed 
use,  resulting  in  a  total  domestic  disappear- 
ance in  1967-68  of  about  700  million  bushels, 
slightly  higher  than  last  year. 

Rowing  700  million  bushels  for  domestic 
requirements  for  the  entire  1967-68  market-. 
Ing  year,  the  quioitlty  available  for  export 
and  carryover  Is  above  that  of  a  year  earlier. 
Tbe  USDA's  export  target  was  announced  last 
summer  at  750  million  bushels,  fractionally 
larger  than  the  742  mUUon  of  1966-67. 

Through  October  30,  exports  of  wheat  and 
products,  as  well  as  forward  registration  for 
export  payment,  were  behind  last  year's 
record  level  on  that  date.  It  Ls  going  to  be  dif- 
ficult to  reach  that  target.  I  shall  do  every- 
thing poeaible  to  help  the  VSDA  In  achier- 
Ing  or  eren  exceeding  that  level.  I  have 
traveled  tens  at  thoiisands  of  miles  to  re- 
mote areas  of  the  earth  In  that  endeavor. 

A  uxat  AT  TBS  axcoao 

Now  if  we  are  to  understand  what  waa 
really  happening  to  drive  prices  down  to  cur- 
rent bankruptcy  levels,  we  must  take  a  step 
backward  In  time.  In  1966,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  along  with  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  decided  that  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  was  more  important  than  the 
prices  fanners  received.  In  1965-66.  Uj8.  wheat 
exports  were  867  million  bushels.  In  1966-67, 
wheat  exports  were  cut  arbitrarily  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  say  arbitrarily  because  Secre- 
tary Freeman  sent  a  caMe  around  the  world 
to  Public  Law  480  recipients — a  cable  of  mal- 
nutrition— advising  our  ambassadors  to  cut 
their  wheat  requests  under  the  food  for  peace 
program  by  25  percent. 

By  this  arbitrary  means,  with  no  indication 
to  the  Congress,  exports  of  wheat  under  P.  L. 
480  were  actually  cut  by  44  percent  from  a 
year  earlier — ^from  523  million  buahela  to  292 
miUlon  bushels  in  1966-67.  I  have  been,  as 
mlgbt  be  expected,  interested  in  tbe  tood 
tor  peace  program  for  some  yeaia.  I  find 
nothing  In  tbe  record  which  anthortaed  ^lie 
administration  to  withhold  food  In  oedar  -to 
get  farm  prlcea  down — In 


"atataUlza'*  prices.  Incidentally,  wheat  was 
.aot  the  only  conunodlty  to  get  this  treat- 
,  ment.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  wheat 
talk.  I  wUl  not  go  into  the  details  of  the 
inice  deetroyizig  actions  affecting  other  com- 
modities. 

William  Jenniitgs  Bryan,  a  presidential 
candidate  from  a  nelghb<»lng  State,  once 
ma^e  a  famous  iiinue  of  gold  speech.  To 
paraphraae  one  o4  hie  famous  conunents: 


You  shall  not  prass  down  upon  the  brow  of 
farmers  tb]»  crown  of  thorns, 

You  shall  not  crucify  agriculture  upon  the 
cross  of  the  consumers  price  index. 

WBAT  raxXHAJf    SATS 

Now,  Secretary  Freeman,  recognizing  that 
these  decisions  are  responsible  for  the  un- 
hacpy  state  of  a^cutlure,  ha«  tried  to  ex- 
plain away  these  current  low  farm  prices. 
He  stated  In  a  reeent  speech  at  the  Outlook 
Conference  held  at  TTSDA  that  "the  bricks 
hurt,  gentlemen."  To  be  fair  to  him,  we 
should  quote  him  more  f\illy: 

"What  has  takeb  place  over  the  past  year 
Is  ironic — but  we  bave  always  jecognized  the 
danger.  A  year  ago  the  evidence  on  world 
food  production  and  supplies  was  most  un- 
favorable. The  monsoons  in  India  were  fall- 
ing for  the  second  successive  year,  short  crops 
in  the  Communist  countries  had  required 
large  pwchasee  from  Western  exporters.  The 
disappearance  of  excess  stocks  in  the  United 
States  and  an  unfavorable  wheat  yield  out- 
look contributed  to  the  uncertainty.  The 
world  was  clearly  in  a  short  grain  supply 
position. 

"As  a  result,  after  a  careful  assessment  of 
probably  world  heeds  In  the  18  months 
ahead,  the  national  wheat  acreage  allotments 
for  the  U.S.  1967  crop  were  increased  sharply. 
Action  was  taken  to  Increase  acreage  in  feed 
grains  and  soybeans  as  well. 

"Then  within  k  few  weeks  after  these 
decisions  were  i^ade,  the  world  outlook 
changed  sharply  ^th  favorable  prospects  in 
almost  every  major  grain  producing  coun- 
try, i 

"Canada,  Auatrilla,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
harvested  record  t^heat  crops.  Argentina  and 
Western  Elurope  h^vested  good  crops  of  both 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  Feed  grain  harvests 
in  Eastern  Europe  were  good  and  a  few 
months  later  Si>uth  Africa  produced  a 
record  corn  crop.  [ 

"In  the  UJ3.  wf  have  a  record  gain  crop 
In  1967,  with  an  overall  Increase  of  from  4 
to  6  percent.  The  1967  feed  grain  crop  U  up 
12  percent,  wheat  crop  up  19  percent." 

Now  this  explaina  only  one  part  of  the 
problem— the  slzo  of  the  1967  wheat  crop.  I 
think  the  Import^t  question  Is,  if  as  stated, 
the  world  outlook  changed  within  a  few 
weeks,  why  did  not  the  Secretary  loosen  his 
grip  on  Pi.  480  exports?  Why  did  tbe  con- 
cept of  holding  farm  prices  down  or  "stabi- 
lized" continue  Ih  force  past  harvest  time 
for  the  1967  cr<A7  After  all,  the  Congress 
has  made  available  to  the  administration 
$7.5  billion  for  lai^iching  the  war  on  hunger 
program.  Actual  use  Is  only  a  fraction  of  this 
level.  The  answer  lies  in  the  Internal  strategy 
to  sacrifice  the  farmers'  interests  to  those 
of  the  much  mor^  numerous  urban  dweller. 
I  think  this  policy  is  disastrous.  It  should 
not  go  unnoticed  piiat  all  t.>ii«  food  holdback 
was  going  on  Ju«t  after  President  Joiinson 
was  telling  the  Congress  tliat  he  intended  to 
lead  a  war  agalnsthunger. 

VO^  FOR  PSACK 

I  feel  Tcry  stroiigly  about  this.  The  food 
for  peace  legislation  was  peissed  under  Presi- 
dent Biaenhower  in  1964.  It  Is  called  the 
Agricultural  Trade  and  Development  Act  of 
ll>6*.  This  legislation  and  subsequent 
amendments  haee  had  strong  bipartisan 
support.  It  has  dene  so  much  good  all  over 
ttae  world.  /  wiU  ruji  stand  by  and  watch 
farmers'  interests  sacrificed  to  the  statistical 
-rtjftMlkm  of  the  tontumer  price  index.  The 
■ — ---^'  potanu^ls  of  the  war  en  hunger 


must  be  maximized.  The  nation  and  ttae 
world  must  not  be  deterred  from  thla  Tlc- 
toryl 

FDBCBX  ■■aKKVX   KLL 

In  recent  weeks  llie  Secretary  at  Agricul- 
ture and  his  tap  M^stanti  bare  been  decry- 
ing tbe  defeat  in  the  House  at  Representa- 
tives, livestock  and  grains  subcommittee,  of 
tbe  ao-ealled  strategic  reaerve  grain  hill.  It 
la  significant  that  ttie  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture In  talking  about  thU  blU  never  refers 
to  tile  proTlttonB  ngardlng  reaerree.  He 
claims  that  it  would  have  resulted  "in  from 
$300  to  $500  mllHoti  in  additional  mcome 
for  farmers."  ' 

Let  us  examine  iifiia  ridiculous  claim  by 
analyzing  the  Purcdl  WU  in  detail. 

(1)  The  Under  Secretary  oeme  before  our 
subcommittee  and  made  the  ridiculous  claim 
that  the  market  prtoee  for  wheat,  feed  grains 
and  soybeans  could  rbe  increased  sharply  as 
provided  in  this  bl^  by  an  expenditure  of 
$5  to  $10  mUUon.  Note  that  he  testified  to 
this  in  an  open  hearing.  Note  tha.t  the  Under 
Secretary  teetlfled  ttiat  with  this  sn^U  out- 
lay he  would  moTfl  into  the  open  market 
ready  to  purchase  up  to  the  following 
amotints :  I 

180  million  busbeis  of  wheat;  600  million 
bushels  of  feed  grai^;  90  million  bushels  of 
soybeans.  { 

If  $5  to  $10  mlllloi  was  all  he  would  spend, 
this  raises  a  fundamental  question  of 
whether  the  adminiitration  reaUy  supported 
the  bill.  Was  it  justj  a  political  conversation 
piece?  ! 

(2)  The  release  formula  provisions  in  the 
bill  formed  what  could  be  termed  an  "In- 
verted pyramid".  Tliat  Is.  tbe  lowest  resale 
prices  would  come  Into  effect  when  totel 
available  supply  of  a  commodity  would  be 
at  the  hi^iest  level.  The  farmer  needs  pro- 
tection from  tbe  OoVernment  stocks  the  most 
when  the  supply  Is  greatest.  In  other  words, 
the  greater  the  supply,  the  greater  the  need 
for  price  protection  and  insulating  of  stocks. 
This  bill,  however,  would  have  Just  the 
opposite  effect. 

The  administration  measure  waa  defeated 
because  it  was  not,  lb  fact,  a  reaerve  bill,  but 
simply  a  device  t<)  further  stabilize  and 
manipulate  the  price  farmers  receive  for  their 
commodities.  Had  the  administration  and 
some  Democrat  members  of  the  committee 
t>een  willing  to  InsTilate  the  stocks  acquired 
under  the  provisions  of  the  reserve  bill.  It 
would  have  passed  without  difficulty.  In  my 
opinion,  the  6  to  6  vote  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  Congressman  John  Zwach  of  Min- 
nesota indicated  the  administration  was  not 
Interested  In  a  tn»e  reserve  proposal.  The 
Zwach  amendment  would  have  prevented 
the  release  of  any  reserve  stocks  at  less  than 
100  percent  of  parity.  This  amendment  would 
Insulate  the  stocks  from  the  market,  reeult- 
ing  in  significant  tncreaaee  in  the  market 
prices.  Six  Republicans  voted  for  tbe  Zwach 
amendment,  and  significantly,  six  Democrats 
exposed  it.  This  shquld  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
which  party  is  inteflested  In  Improving  farm 
income. 

TTOK  on  PBOTXCnOV 

As  we  look  ahead  fto  the  future,  the  wheat 
producer  will  be  a^lversely  affected  by  the 
rising  tide  of  proteetioniam.  We  are  witness 
to  an  Increase  by  foreign  countries  in  efforts 
to  set  aside  the  conirenttonal  rules  in  inter- 
national trade  in  irder  to  solve  domestic 
problems. 

The  European  eeo$iomic  community's  vari- 
able levy  on  cereal  Imports  effectively  pro- 
tects indigenous  pnoductton  from  competi- 
tion. Concurrently,  ether  porUons  of  the  EEC 
farm  policy  are  providing  financial  Incentives 
to  its  farmers  to  Increase  production. 

Secretary  of  Agritnilture  Oryllle  Freeman 
has  recognized  the  danger  inherent  in  BBC's 
oonmion  agrteultiiril  pdUoy.  In  April,  1966, 
he  said: 

"Tfte  eoaaequencee  tor  a  liberal  trade  policy 
generaUy  will  be  very  aerloua  U  we  cannot 
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negotiate  in  the  Kennedy  Round  some  limita- 
tions on  the  trade  restricUve  effects  or  ttie 
Common  Market's  conunon  agriculture 
policy.  All  of  us,  therefore,  have  a  vital  stake 
in  the  successful  outcome  of  the  Kennedy 
Round." 

The  variable  levy  system,  while  one  of  our 
original  targets  In  the  Kennedy  Bound,  waa 
one  of  our  negotiation  failures. 
XNcaxAsxD  paoDTTcnoif 

Another  factor  adversely  affecting  our 
wheat  position  Is  the  increasing  production 
all  over  the  world.  We  suffer  from  a  complete 
lack  of  cooperation  from  other  exporting  na- 
tions In  managing  production  and  stocks. 
Argentina,  Australia,  and  Prance  continue  to 
produce  on  an  unlimited  basis  and  get  rid  of 
their  supplies  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  Canada 
has  no  production  limitations.  The  United 
States  has  taken  on  the  role  of  supply  man- 
ager for  the  world,  and  in  this  role  has  be- 
come the  residual  supplier  to  the  commercial 
markets.  It  is  time  that  we  let  the  world  know 
that  we  are  going  to  be  competiUve,  every 
hour  of  every  day. 

Another  negotiation  faUure  in  the  Kennedy 
Round  was  our  efforts  to  get  effective  access 
guarantees.  The  United  States  proposed  that 
importing  countries  purchase  a  fixed  per- 
centage from  all  exporting  countries  of  their 
total  needs.  Secretary  Freeman  stated: 

"The  niunber  one  key  to  sustained  expan- 
sion of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  is  access  to 
markets." 

The  Under  Secretary  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  stated : 

"The  opportunity  to  compete  for  tradi- 
tional import  markets  is  one  of  ttae  comer- 
stones  of  our  i>osltlon." 

These  negotiating  failures  are  costing 
wheat  growers  dearly.  They  will  continue  to 
do  so  for  many  years. 

STEPS   TO    licpaOVE   rNCOMK 

Time  and  time  again,  I  have  outlined  con- 
structive steps  to  Improve  wheat  growers'  in- 
come. But  time  and  time  again  the  Adminis- 
tration ?ias  ignored  the  recommendations. 
Let  me  restate  them. 

(1)  Raise  the  loan  rate  for  wheat  from 
$1.36  to  tl.40  per  bushel. 

(2)  Announce  that  no  wheat  stocks  owned 
or  to  be  owned  for  the  next  2  years  by  CCC 
Will  be  resold  at  less  than  parity. 

(3)  Announce  that  CCC  wiU  pay  the  first 
year  storage  costs  for  wheat  under  loan. 

(4)  Expand  exports  under  Pi.  480  to  the 
maximum  consistent  with  the  self-help  pro- 
visions. 

(5)  Price  wheat  competitively  for  export, 
and  take  down  the  umbrella  over  the  world 
commercial  market.  Under  this  price  um- 
brella, Australia,  Argentina,  and  France  sell 
their  crops  and  make  the  United  States  less 
competitive. 

The  American  farmer  is  In  serious  trouble 
because  of  present  "stop  and  go"  poUcies.  In 
my  opinion,  strong  new  leadership  and  new 
direction  is  needed. 


Congretsmaii  Harold  D.  Donohae  Urfe$ 
2- Year  Extension  of  the  Adnlt  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   MABSACHTrsETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  S,  1967 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  througrh 
misunderstanding,  my  prepared  remarks 
urging  overwhelming  approval,  yester- 
day, of  Bit.  H276,  to  extend  the  provi- 


sions of  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966 
for  2  additional  years  were  not  Included 
in  the  Record  account  of  the  House  pro- 
ceedings on  this  vitality  Important  meas- 
ure, 1  would  like  to  have  them  Included 
at  this  point,  and  they  follow: 
Congressman  HAaou)  D.  Donohttx  UacBS  2- 

Yeab  Extension  of  thx  Abult  Education 

Act  or  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  most  earnestly  urge  and 
hope  that  the  House  will  speedily  approve 
this  bill  before  us,  HJl.  11276.  authorizing 
appropriations  to  extend  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  for  two  additional  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  now  living  In  the 
United  States  about  4,000,000  adult  people 
who  caimot  read  and  some  21,000,000  addi- 
tional adults  who  never  went  beyond  the 
seventh  grade  of  school.  In  other  words  we 
have  24,000,000  undereducated  adult  Ameri- 
cans who  do  not  have  the  educational  attain- 
ments to  obtain  and  progress  in  any  re- 
sponsible employment  position  in  our  mod- 
«'n  business  market. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  is  an 
ever  increasing  and  urgent  need  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  adults  whose 
inability  to  speak,  read  or  write  EngUsh 
constitutes  a  substantial  Impairment  of  their 
ability  to  obtain  employment  that  offers 
them  a  chance  to  progress  into  the  higher 
salaried  positions  even  though  they  may 
otherwise  have  substantial  talents  of  initia- 
tive. Judgment,  and  diligence  In  their  work. 

The  original  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram was  established  to  assist  these  Ameri- 
cans In  improving  their  education  accomp- 
lishments and.  thereby,  their  economic  op- 
portunities to  better  provide  for  themselves 
and  their  families  as  well  as  reducing  the 
almost  absolute  dependency  of  some  illiter- 
ates. 

When  the  program  was  begun  in  1965 
38,000  people  enrolled  in  it  and.  in  Just  two 
years,  the  number  has  increased  to  approxi- 
mately 400,000.  All  over  the  country  the  lists 
of  people,  in  every  state,  who  want  and  need 
adult  basic  education  continues  to  grow  but 
the  list  far  outnumbers  the  classroom  space 
and  the  teachers  which  available  funds  '■^n 
provide.  For  this  reason  I  think  it  is  of  ex- 
treme Importance  that  our  federal  participa- 
tion in  these  adult  basic  education  programs 
ije  continued  for  an  additional  two  years  and, 
as  budgetary  circumstances  jjermit.  expanded 
to  meet  the  expanded  needs  in  this  critical 
area  of  adult  basic  education. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  approval  of 
this  measure  is  a  sound  and  prudent  In- 
vestment for  true  American  development  and 
the  returns  on  the  investment  will  be  multi- 
fold. I  hope  the  blU  wUl  be  adopted  without 
delay. 


America's  Role  u  World  Affairs 
the  Last  50  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  S.  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role 
of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power 
over  the  last  half  century  was  precisely 
outlined  recenUy  In  an  address  before 
the  World  Affairs  Coimcll  of  Philadel- 
phia by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicho- 
las deB.  Katzenbach. 

His  accoimt  of  the  historical  factors 
which  have  contributed  to  the  evolve- 
ment  of  America's  ixtsltlon  In  world  af- 
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fairs  sheds  Informing  light  <hi  the  cur- 
rent status  of  our  present  Involvement  in 
Asia. 

In  particular  I  believe  that  Secretary 
Katzenbach 's  reflective  remarks  point  up 
the  ever-true  and  important  lesson  that 
to  neglect  foreign  problems  or  to  wish  for 
a  return  to  a  simpler  day  of  lesser  re- 
sponsibilities is  merely  to  generate  worse 
problems  in  the  future. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Katzenbach's  speech 
follows.  I  recommend  it  to  the  reading 
of  my  colleagues : 
America's  Rolx  in  World  Attairs — ^Reflm;- 

tions  on  a  Tear  of  Annivxbsaries 
(Address  by  Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  at  ttae  World  Af- 
fairs Council  of  Philadelphia,  PhUadelphla, 
Pa..  November  27.  1967) 
My  law  school  class  was  unkind  enough  to 
remind  me  this  summer  that  it  was  twenty 
years  since  we  left  the  lialls  ot  ivy.  The  coin- 
cidence of  this  private  and  surprisingly  \m- 
heralded  anniversary  with  the  more  widely 
noted    fiftieth    anniversary    of    the    Russian 
revolution    set   me   to   thinking   about   how 
many  anniversaries  of  dramatic   events   we 
are  marking  this  year.  And  It  Is  some  of  these 
reflections  which  I  shoiild  like  to  share  with 
you  today. 

Certainly  Americans  in  1917 — fifty  years 
ago — knew  that  the  events  of  the  day  were 
dramatic.  But  surely  no  American  coiild  have 
foreseen  Jxist  how  momentous  they  were. 

The  American  entry  Into  the  First  World 
War  was  In  fact  the  coming  of  age  of  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power.  That  was 
not  a  distinction  we  sought,  but  one  which 
history  thrust  upon  us.  Indeed.  President 
Wilson  had  l>een  returned  to  office  as  the 
man  who  kept  us  out  of  war.  And  for  most  of 
the  voters  in  1916,  the  idea  of  meddling  in 
the  seemingly  parochial  quarreU  of  a  distant 
continent  was  profoundly  un-Amertcan.  It 
ran  counter  to  George  Washington's  parting 
Injunction  against  foreign  entanglements — 
a  quite  sensible  foreign  policy  for  a  young  and 
developing  nation.  "Manifest  destiny"  was  a 
passing  phase — at  most  the  exuberance  of 
adolescense. 

But  the  resort  to  unrestricted  submarine 
operations  by  the  Kaiser's  navy  forced  the 
issue  in  1917.  and  in  a  matter  of  months  the 
United  States  became  what  it  had  eo  long 
shimned — a  full-fledged  participant  in  the 
affairs  of  ttae  European  continent.  One  has 

to  note  in  passing  that  it  was  ttae  U  boat 

then  a  novelty — which  waa  the  instrument 
of  change.  In  a  couple  of  years  the  submarine 
had  done  more  to  batter  and  bruise  the  law 
of  the  sea  than  all  the  wars  since  Orotlus. 
We  were  thus  caught  up  in  the  revolution  in 
military  teclmology  which  has  done  so  much 
to  shape  world  affairs  today. 

Once  we  had  to  enter  the  war,  we  did  so 
with  a  combination  of  great  idealism  and 
naive  enthusiasm.  It  was  to  be  the  war  to 
end  war  and  nmke  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy. Once  and  for  all.  Much  as  we  admire 
the  contribution  which  President  Wilson 
made  to  the  moral  standards  of  International 
relations,  we  have  to  admit  that  in  large 
part  the  grandiloquence  of  ovx  war  alms  was 
the  obverse  side  of  our  traditional  isola- 
tionism. If  we  had  to  fight,  it  could  only  be 
in  an  all-out  war  for  a  total  solution.  We 
were  then  romantics — as  many  young  people 
are  today.  And  when  there  was  no  total  solu- 
tion after  the  war,  Americans  became  dis- 
enchanted and  quickly  lost  interest.  Even 
so,  history  could  not  be  imdone.  We  might 
turn  ova  backs  upon  the  outside  world  but 
the  process  of  our  involvement  with  it  was 
irrevocably  in  motion. 

In  part  this  was  so  because  1917  was  also 
tbe  year  of  revolutions  in  Russia.  In  the 
spring  Americans  welcomed  a  new  govern- 
ment hopefully.  Moreover,  the  end  of  Tsarist 
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autocracy  made  It  easier  for  the  United 
States  to  enter  tbe  war  on  the  same  side  as 
Russia.  But  the  communist  revolution  In 
November  was  bad  news  to  most  Americans. 

There  was  no  substantial  communist  sen- 
timent in  the  United  Statee — even  the  Amer- 
ican radical  tradition  running  from  the 
Whiskey  rebellion  to  popvOlsm  had  little 
patience  for  the  hocus-pocus  of  pseudo  scien- 
tific socialism  of  the  Marxist  variety.  More 
Important  for  the  America  of  1917  was  the 
apprehension  that  the  Russian  war  effort 
was  collapsing.  But  the  American  reaction 
was  diluted  by  a  heaping  measure  of  indif- 
ference. 

The  new  Soviet  regime  saw  Itself  as  the 
precursor  of  a  wave  of  conununlst  revolution 
which  would  soon  engulf  the  world.  It  had 
no  desire  to  be  part  of  the  nation-state  sys- 
tem— that  it  thought  would  soon  go  by  the 
boards.  Renouncing  the  former  government's 
treaties  and  obligations,  the  Soviets  In  effect 
withdrew  from  the  International  community. 
But  If  this  was  a  withdrawal,  it  was  also  a 
challenge  to  the  existing  order.  And,  ulti- 
mately, the  evolution  of  Soviet  modes  of  deal- 
ing with  an  outside  world  which  Moscow  re- 
garded as  Inevitably  hostile  would  malce  any 
American  return  to  isolationism  impossible. 

The  U.S.  did  not  perceive  the  historical 
meaning  of  its  entry  Into  the  war  in  1917. 
Ten  years  later  the  caiues  of  the  war  and 
our  piupoae  in  fighting  it  were  largely  for- 
gotten. Indeed,  in  those  halcyon  days  for- 
eign affairs  were  still  secondary  and  the  coun- 
try lapsed  completely  back  into  Isolationism. 
It  would  be  a  fair  guess  to  say  that  there 
are  more  college  students  in  the  United  States 
today  who  can  answer  a  question  about 
What  happened  In  Shanghai  in  April  1927 
than  there  were  at  the  time.  Americans  have 
more  reason  today  to  study  tbe  history  of 
communism  in  China  than  they  did  at  the 
time  when  the  turning  point  in  relations 
between  the  Kuomintang  and  the  Commu- 
nists marked  a  new  departure  In  Chinese 
history. 

For  Moscow  tbe  coup  against  the  Chinese 
communists  was  a  disaster.  Incidentally,  the 
Cooxlntem  probably  had  the  most  consis- 
tently bad  reoord  of  any  dedaion  making 
body  in  this  century.  But  the  miscalculation 
<Ud  reflect  a  new  Soviet  perception  of  the 
world  situation.  Tbt  prospect  of  inunediate 
world  revolutton  had  suddenly  grown  much 
more  distant,  and  the  Soviets  trimmed  sails 
by  concentrating  on  tbe  preservation  of  the 
USSR  as  the  potential  base  for  a  future  world 
revolution.  The  Soviets  discovered  tbe  bene- 
fits of  traditional  forms  of  International  law 
and  diplomacy— even  though  they  professed 
to  regard  them  as  merely  transitory — in  the 
period  of  their  own  consolidation  at  home. 
And  this  new  view  was  i>art  of  the  reason 
why  Moscow  insisted  on  tbe  maintenance  of 
the  oommunists'  alliance  with  the  Kuomin- 
tang in  China  right  up  to  the  moment  of 
disaster  for  the  commimlsts  there. 

In  1927 — a  fortieth  anniversary — the  most 
celebrated  intematloiial  event  in  the  U.S. 
was  Lindbergh's  flight  to  Paris.  But  It  was 
celebrated  more  for  the  display  of  coinage, 
for  the  sport  and  spectacle  rather  than  for 
Ita  slgniflcance.  Tbe  buttons  of  that  day  read 
"Lucky  Undy". 

Much  the  same  was  true  ten  years  later  of 
Soviet  pilot  Oromov'a  flight  from  Moacow 
over  the  North  Pole  to  tbe  United  States. 
To  be  sure,  none  of  the  editorial  writers  of 
tbe  day  failed  to  say  something  about  the 
progress  of  aviation,  and  observations  that 
the  world  was  getting  smaller  every  day  could 
be  heard  in  every  barber  shop  in  the  land. 
But  we  were  not  ready  as  a  nation  to  make 
the  transition  from  platitude  to  policy.  We 
were  still  a  long  way  from  being  able  to 
imagine  a  world  in  which  we  would  be  op- 
erating NORAD.  together  with  our  Canadian 
neighbors,  for  defense  against  the  threat 
posed  by  the  polar  route  flown  by  Oromov 
while  at  the  same  time  receiving  a  Soviet 
delegation   In    New   York   and    Washington 


to  work  out  the  d«talls  of  Implementing  our 
civil  aviation  ag^rsment. 

In  the  fall  of  1937— •  thlrtletH  anni- 
versary— ^the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions moved  into  its  new  qiuuters.  The 
Palais  des  Nations  was  without  doubt  tbe 
largest,  most  luxurious  office  building  in 
E\irope.  The  opening  festivities  must  have 
been  a  grand  ba4h;  the  Aga  Khan  is  re- 
puted to  have  Applied  2,500  bottles  of 
champagne.  I  am  sure  you  all  know  Parkin- 
son's law  which  states  that  by  the  tUne  an 
organization  gets  Its  new  building,  it  is  dead. 
Well,  here  indeed  was  a  case  in  point.  For 
by  then,  the  League  was  for  all  practical 
purposes  dead.  Aod  the  peace  of  the  world 
was  crumbling.  Tb|e  first  battle  of  World  War 
n  had  already  beigun  that  sununer  at  the 
Marco  Polo  Bridge  In  Northern  China. 

At  another  bridge,  in  Chicago,  President 
Roosevelt  was  tmlth  brilliantly  far-sighted 
and  tragically  Impotent.  Speaking  at  a  ribbon 
cutting  ceremony  a  couple  of  weeks  after  the 
Palais  had  been  dedicated  In  Oeneva,  FDR 
warned  his  countrjrmen  of  the  growing 
danger  of  war.  Ha)  quoted  a  favorite  author, 
James  Hilton: 

"Perhaps  we  foresee  a  time  when  men 
exultant  in  tbe  twrhnlque  of  homicide,  will 
rage  so  hotly  o^r  tbe  world  that  every 
precious  thing  wim  be  in  danger,  every  book 
and  picture  andj  harmony,  every  treasure 
garnered  through  ijwo  millenniums,  the  small, 
the  delicate,  the  defenseless — all  will  be  lost 
or  wrecked  or  utterly  destroyed  .  .  .  the 
storm  will  rage  ml  every  flower  or  culture 
is  trampled  and  a|  human  beings  are  leveled 
in  a  vast  chaos."  i 

And  he  went  o>  to  say: 
"If  those   things  come  to  pass  in  other 
ftarts  of  the  world  let  no  one  imagine  that 
America  will  escape  .  .  ." 

But  while  FDR  bad  the  vision  to  see  clearly 
what 'was  coming,  there  was  little  he  could 
really  do  about  it.  His  call  for  a  "quaran- 
tine" of  the  agg^^ssors  was  a  cry  in  the 
wilderness.  The  statesmen  of  Europe  were  not 
to  be  persuaded  Until  after  tbe  fall  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  madness  of  Munich.  The  speech 
was,  of  course,  a ,  major  landmark — the  be- 
ginning of  tbe  end  of  isolationism.  But  FDR 
did  not  yet  hav^  a  consensus — to  use  a 
fashionable  worl4 — at  home;  his  opponents 
accused  him  of  '  playing  politics.  Looking 
back  at  the  quarantine  speech,  one  is 
tempted  to  ask,  "what  might  have  been?" 
Perhaps  it  was  already  too  late  to  head  off 
World  War  II.  Perhaps  not. 

FDR  may  have  been  guilty  of  resorting 
to  hyperbole  in  1937  when  he  described  the 
war  of  the  future.  But  bis  borrowed  words 
were  truly  prophetic.  Five  years  later — ^that 
makes  it  a  twenty-fifth  anniversary — In  the 
same  city  of  Cbipigo  Fermi's  reactor  went 
critical  and  the  ^uclear  age  began.  History 
and  repeated  lts#lf:  technology  had  again 
outrun  wisdom. 

Twenty  years  Hgo,  In  1947,  the  United 
States  again  faced  a  major  decision  on  what 
kind  of  role  it  ina  to  play  in  the  world. 
Against  the  background  of  a  war-ravaged 
Europe,  the  strains  in  the  alliance  with  the 
Soviet  Union  bad  grown  into  the  cold  war. 
One  can,  I  believe,  say  of  1947  that  thirty 
years  and  two  world  wan  later  the  United 
States  had  finally  learned  the  lesson  of 
1917 — America  bad  too  much  at  stake  to 
turn  its  back  on  the  problems  of  the  world. 

Two  major  stepM  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  American  policy — containment.  First, 
was  the  Truman  Doctrine  on  aid  to  Oreece 
and  Turkey.  That  was  a  matter  of  quickly 
getting  a  finger  tax  the  dike — an  emergency 
move  to  counter  pai  immediate  and  pressing 
threat.  Second  ifas  the  Marshall  Plan  for 
European  econoiale  recovery.  I  think  It  can 
fairly  be  called  the  most  Imaginative  az¥i 
succeflsful  act  of  statemanshlp  In  this  cen- 
tury. 

Incidentally,  there  is  one  facet  of  the  liar- 
shall  Plan  which  has  to  be  borne  In  mind  if 
Its  relation  to  containment  is  to  be  under- 
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stood  correctly.  The 'Marshall  Plan  was  not 
limited  to  Western  Europe.  It  did  not  ex- 
clude the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 
It  was  Stalin  who  excluded  himself  and  his 
satellites.  The  policy  of  containment  was  not 
purely  negative.  It  had  an  element — limited 
in  thoee  early  days  to  be  sure — of  what  we 
now  call  peaceful  engagement. 

Today  it  is  commotiplace  to  explain  debate 
and  frictions  in  the  West  as  tbe  product  of 
the  amazing  success  of  the  policies  begun  in 
1947.  Because  the  Marshall  Plan  worked  so 
well,  European  businessmen  today  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  a  certein  peevishness  toward 
American  corporatic^.  It  is  equally  true 
that  the  changes  taking  place  today  in  East- 
em  Europe  also  flow  in  part  from  a  success- 
ful policy  of  containment.  This  policy  from 
the  beginning  looked  to  the  day  when  Iron 
Curtains  might  fall.  It  was  based  on  the 
principle  that  time  would  work  against  the 
ill-conceived  notion  that  man  in  all  his  vari- 
ety can  long  be  made  to  conform  to  a  mon- 
olithic doctrine,  centrally  proclaimed  and 
enforced.  Twenty  years  have  shown  that  our 
concept  was  in  fact;  based  upon  a  sounder 
comprehension  of  Idstory  than  Marxism- 
Leninism.  I 

But  if  the  policies  of  1947  seem  successful 
In  retrospect.  It  may  be  instructive  to  recall 
the  criticisms  of  the  day. 

We  had  our  hawlts  in  1947  who  saw  the 
easy  solution — use  the  bomb  and  have  done 
with.  We  had  doves  who  saw  the  struggle  in 
Greece  as  purely  a  «ivil  war;  the  monarchy 
was  beyond  redemption  anyway.  And  Turkey 
was  obviously  indefensible  against  Soviet  as- 
sault. And  was  it  any  of  our  business  any- 
way? But  isolationism  was  out  of  fashion  in 
the  United  States  by  then,  and  the  argument 
took  a  curiously  Internationalist  line.  There 
were  thoee  who  arfued  that  the  Truman 
Doctrine  and  the  Marshall  Plan  would  spoil 
the  harmony  of  the  UN.  As  if  the  UN  needed 
the  sort  of  harmony  the  League  enjoyed  in 
1937.  Was  tbe  United  States  engaged  in  a 
display  of  the  arrogance  of  power  in  1947? 
I  hardly  think  so,  b^it  there  were  thoee  who 
did. 

1957 — a  decade  a^o — the  year  of  sputnik, 
was  a  trauma  for  ttie  West.  The  expl(»atlon 
of  space  liad  begun,  and  it  was  tbe  Soviet 
Union  which  had  gone  first.  Our  image  of 
Soviet  backwardnees  needed  urgent  revision, 
for  sputnik  was  Indeed  a  great  scientific  ac- 
complishment. It  was,  more  Importantly,  the 
symbol  of  emergent  Soviet  military  power. 
The  Soviet  Union  celebrated  its  fortieth  jubi- 
lee with  its  claim  Ho  having  an  ICBM  dra- 
matically documented. 

Tbe  American  policy  of  containment  and 
engagement  faced  lis  acid  test,  as  Khrush- 
chev sought  to  contert  the  Image  of  Soviet 
power  into  tangible  political  advantage.  19S7 
set  the  state  for  Klmisbchev's  famous  mis- 
sile rattling  threats  and  ultimately  for  the 
Berlin  and  Cuban  crises. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis— a  flve-yaar  an- 
niversary— marked  the  end  of  a  period  in 
Soviet  policy.  And  although  Soviet  military 
power  is  vastly  greater  that  it  was  five  years 
ago,  the  Soviets  may  have  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion than  before  of  tbe  difflcultles  and 
dangers  of  attempting  to  use  it  for  purposes 
of  intimidation.  One  has  at  least  some 
groimds  for  the  ho^e — ^I  emphasize  hope;  it 
Is  far  from  a  certainty — that  the  Soviets  ap- 
preciate the  folly  of  precipitating  such  con- 
frontations. { 

What  lessons  can  we  draw  from  this  brief 
excursion  into  the  lUstory  of  nicely  rounded 
anniversaries? 

Tbe  first  is  the  ledson  of  humility.  The  gift 
of  prophecy  is  rare  In  the  extreme.  Not  even 
Oeorge  Washington's  advice  could  be  time- 
less. And  it  would  Obviously  be  both  foolish 
and  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  give  you 
advice  to  last  a  lifetime.  But  to  the  degree 
that  we  can  see  ahead,  some  Ilnea  of  policy 
seem  likely  to  remain  sound. 

Although  it  did  not  want  to  be,  tbe  United 
States  has  m  the  past  half  century  become 
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a  world  power.  This  was  not  the  result  of  our 
undertaking  formal  commitments.  Nor  was 
it  something  which  we  could  have  avoided  by 
shunning  such  undertakings.  Our  commit- 
ment to  Great  Britain  in  World  War  n  was 
not  made  by  FDR's  quarantine  si>eech.  His 
speech  simply  marked  the  beginning  of  o\ir 
discovery  of  the  nexus  of  Interests  which 
bound  the  security  of  the  United  States. to 
that  of  others.  Over  the  years  we  have  learned 
that  our  neglect  of  foreign  problems  can  only 
store  up  worse  problems  in  the  future.  Events 
in  far  off  continents  are  no  longer  far  off. 

Tempting  as  it  may  be  at  times,  a  retreat 
into  a  past  when  the  United  States  did  not 
bear  the  reeponsiblllties  of  world  power  Is  no 
longer  possible.  Vlet-Nam  Is.  I  think,  very 
much  a  case  In  point.  I  did  not  set  out  today 
to  argue  against  the  Administration's  critics, 
nor  do  I  Intend  to  discuss  those  criticisms 
which  say  that  we  made  a  mistake  here  or 
there  during  the  last  thirteen  years.  But  I 
cannot  fail  to  note  how  much  criticism  re- 
flects a  longing  to  return  to  a  simpler  day  of 
lesser  reEponsiblUtles.  So  many  of  the  argu- 
ments heard  today  have  been  made — re- 
peatedly and  mistakenly — over  the  last  fifty 
years.  Although  the  responsibilities  of  world 
power  can  be  and  are  costly  and  painful  to 
bear,  we  cannot  wish  them  away  without 
paying  a  greater  price  in  the  future.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  we  cannot  withdraw  from 
the  responsibilltiee  of  world  power  and  these 
responsibilities  are  as  plain  in  Southeast 
Asia  today  as  they  were  in  Europe,  Man- 
churia, Greece  and  Turkey  in  the  past. 

Resistance  to  aggression — and  make  no 
mistake  about  it,  Viet- Nam  is  a  case  of  Com- 
munist aggression — is  necessarily  the  first 
order  of  business.  But  it  Is  not  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  American  foreign  policy.  Can  we, 
today,  combine  containment  of  aggression 
With  policies  of  coexistence  and  engage- 
ment? I  beUeve  that  the  history  wlilch  we 
have  been  reviewing  shows  that  we  can,  and 
indeed  that  we  must.  Thus,  the  record  of  the 
past  twenty  years  s\igge6ts  seme  general 
guidelines  for  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  with  Communist  China. 

When  we  set  out  on  a  policy  of  contain- 
ment twenty  years  ago,  we  understood  that 
containment  was  not  an  end  itself  but  a 
means  of  creating  opportunities  for  positive 
policies.  The  Marshall  Plan  had  two  alterna- 
tives— one  can  only  lament  that  Stalin  chose 
the  wrong  one.  The  policy  of  containment 
was  built  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was.  not  impervious  to  change. 
As  George  Kennan  put  it  in  1961 — forgive 
me  for  lapsing  into  a  non-anniversary — 
Stalin's  regime  was  an  evil  thing,  and  evil 
cannot  long  endure.  His  was  a  m<»'allstic  and 
optimistic  forecast.  And  one  which  I  suppose 
is  basically  congenial  to  the  American 
temperament. 

The  proposition  can  be  argued  in  more 
rigorous  terms.  Evolution  in  Soviet  public 
life  Is  a  fact  of  history  and  an  exigency, 
among  other  things,  of  running  a  modern  in- 
dustrial economy.  Stalin's  methods  could 
build  blast  fiunaces  and  collectivize  agri- 
culture, but  the  ruthless  terror  of  the  308 
could  not  but  inhibit  the  scientific  and 
technological  progress  which  it  takes  to  be 
a  great  power. 

The  process  of  change  moves  slowly,  how- 
ever, and  we  shall  for  some  time  have  to 
continue  to  ptirsue  a  mixed  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  was  never  a  sharp 
break  between  a  policy  of  containment  and 
one  of  engagement  or  bridge  buUdlng.  They 
are  not  antithetical.  Both  these  elements 
have  long  been  part  of  our  policy  toward  the 
£fovlet  Union,  and  they  are  the  two  sides  of 
the  coin  of  an  appropriate  response  to  Mos- 
cow's own  ambivalent  attitude  towards  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  assume  that  the  Soviet  communists  have 
by  now  been  disabused  of  the  notion  that 
world  communism  is  capable  of  achievement 
in  their  Uf eOme.  In  fact,  one  wonders  wheth- 
er the  men  in  tbe  Kremlin  would  find  the 


proepect  of  new  Maoe  and  new  Castroe  else- 
where in  the  world  really  attractive.  If  they 
thought  seriously  about  what  a  world  com- 
munist system  might  look  like.  Nevertheless, 
the  Soviet  communists  have  by  no  means  out- 
lived their  ideological  prejudice  which  sees 
the  United  States  as  the  principal  capitalist 
protagonist  in  what  Is  the  fundamental  his- 
torical struggle.  At  the  same  time,  America  as 
the  most  advanced  capitalist  country  is  also 
the  economic  and  technological  model  on 
which  communism  must  in  the  end  be  built. 
American  economic  plenty  has  thus  been 
Moscow's  model  for  its  own  future. 

In  terms  of  military  power  in  the  nuclear 
age,  the  Soviets  doubtless  see  the  United 
States  as  the  only  covmtry  capable  today  of 
poemg  a  significant  threat  to  the  USSR.  Like- 
wise, the  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  country  to- 
day that  can  directly  menace  our  own  secur- 
ity. We  see,  and  hope  the  Soviet  leaders  see,  a 
mutual  Interest  In  avoiding  nuclear  catas- 
trophe. 

And  it  is  in  this  context  that  we  pursue 
a  mixed  policy  toward  the  Soviet  umon.  A 
policy  which  gives  rise  to  such  paradoxes  as 
the  space  treaty — ^a  milestone  In  the  exten- 
sion of  International  law — alongside  the  So- 
viet effort  to  develop  a  Fractional  Orbital 
Bombardment  system,  a  system  just  within 
tbe  letter  of  the  law.  We  seek  to — but  can- 
not— avoid  a  major  arms  race;  yet  we  also 
have  a  non-proliferation  treaty  under  inten- 
sive negotiation.  And  we  hope  to  begin  talks 
with  the  Soviets  on  curbing  the  strategic 
arms  race. 

We  shall  find  ourselves  often,  as  we  have 
in  the  Middle  East  crisis,  with  a  shifting  mix- 
ture of  shared  and  rival  Interests.  We  shall  be 
dealing  with  a  Soviet  Union  which  has  the 
capacity  to  encoiutige  and  abet  dangerous 
mischief  while  at  the  same  time  joining  with 
us  in  the  search  for  ways  to  avoid  at  least  the 
direct  consequences  of  crisis.  Over  time,  I 
hope — not  without  some  justification  from 
history — that  the  mix  will  gradually  improve, 
and  we  shall  devote  more  of  our  effort  to  con- 
structive cooperation. 

With  regard  to  Communist  China,  too,  we 
must  look  to  combining  a  policy  of  contain- 
ment of  aggression  with  policies  of  coex- 
istence and  engagement.  We  should  not  be 
unduly  discouraged  simply  because  the  pic- 
ture today  is  not  a  very  hopeful  one.  Com- 
munist China  is  rushing  to  an  advanced  nu- 
clear capability  at  the  same  time  that  It  Is 
showng  not  the  least  inclination  to  adjust 
Itself  to  the  realities  of  world  affairs.  Its 
military  strength  is  maturing  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  political  and  social  institu- 
tions which  are  the  custodians  of  that 
strength.  We  can  only  view  with  apprehen- 
sion growing  power  controlled  by  individuals 
who,  at  least  at  present,  are  devoted  to  a 
doctrine  of  extreme  revolutionary  mlltlancy. 

But  nuclear  weapons  have  a  sobering  effect 
of  their  own.  Once  a  nation  la  a  nuclear  power 
among  other  nuclear  powers.  It  has  to  begin 
thinking  of  what  Herman  Kahn  has  called 
the  imthlnkable — nuclear  strategy.  And  at 
that  juncture  a  country  begins  to  think  not 
only  of  the  damage  it  can  do.  but  of  its  own 
vxilnerabilltles.  It  may  be  that  Peking  will 
come  to  take  a  soberer  second  look  at  Its  pres- 
ent policies  and  world  view. 

We,  of  coitfse,  have  an  important  interest 
In  encours.glng  prudence  on  Peking's  part. 
And  we  hope  that  together  with  our  retalia- 
tory strength  our  planned  sentinel  ABM  de- 
fense will  make  a  contribution  to  that  end. 
At  the  same  time  the  struggle  In  Vlet-Nam 
should  drive  home  the  point  that  neither  out- 
right aggression  nor  Its  twin  brother — the 
forceable  manipulation  of  change — will  be 
I>ermitted  to  succeed. 

Beyond  physical  defense  we  have  to  look 
upon  Asia  today  much  as  we  did  upon 
E\irope  In  the  days  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  One 
cannot  be  too  literal  about  such  historical 
analogies.  But  the  bswlc  concept  of  pursuing 
a  policy  which  contains  the  aggressors,  helps 
strengthen  those  who  might  otherwise  fall 


victim,  and  thus  creates  a  situation  in  which 
time  runs  in  favor  of  constructive  change,  la 
both  sound  and  relevant. 

It  would  not  be  visionary,  1  think,  to  hope 
for  some  cheinge  some  day  in  Che  view  of 
Conununlst  China's  leaders  too.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to 
work  toward  ways  of  living  with  Peking,  how- 
ever difficult  that  job  seems  today.  We  have 
already  suggested — and  must  keep  suggest- 
ing— those  steps  which  would  Increase  con- 
tacts and  communications. 

What  we  seek — our  vision  <rf  the  future — 
is  a  world  at  peace.  To  achieve  that  vision 
we  must  recognize  that  for  many  years  to 
come  the  hard,  costly  and  sometimes  bloody 
defense  of  freedom  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  difficult  task  of  building  bridges  of 
peaceful  cooperation  with  those  who  would 
be  our  enemies.  As  President  Johnson  told 
a  group  of  my  State  Department  colleagues: 

"This  present  moment  of  history  stands 
balanced  between  high  danger  and  rare  op- 
portunity. 

"The  danger  is  clear  enough — in  South- 
east Asia  and  other  areas  where  human 
misery  and  vaulting  ambitions  combine  to 
threaten  peace  and  security  In  the  world. 
Much  of  our  effort  must  be  devoted  to  pre- 
venting the  forces  of  aggression  from  assert- 
ing themselves  or  dealing  with  them  when 
they  do. 

"But  there  is — ^I  deeply  believe — a  very 
rising  tide  of  good  sense  in  the  world  and 
a  growing  determination  to  get  on  with 
the  constructive  tasks  that  are  ahead  of  us." 


One  of  the  Few  Protettiiif  Voices  Left  ia 
Sooth  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MunrasoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  FRASER,  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday's 
New  York  Times  carried  an  Associated 
Press  article  on  the  "Black  Sash"  move- 
ment of  South  Africa.  It  is  a  revealing 
article  about  a  group  of  courageous  wom- 
en who  resolutely  continue  their  protest 
against  the  Injustices  of  their  nation's 
repressive  government.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

A  Sn.ENT  Pbotxst  Ovkb  APABTHEm:  South 
ArucA's  Black  Sash  Woicem  Stand  Vkul 
JoHANNXBBTTxci,  SouTH  Atsica,  December 
2. — The  woman  standing  on  the  street  comer 
is  a  member  of  the  Black  Sash.  She  has  been 
there  for  hours.  Rain  is  blurring  the  words 
of  protest  painted  on  her  banner. 

Across  the  road,  a  man  in  a  police  car  keeps 
a  watchful  eye  on  her.  She  is  well  dressed 
and  of  middle  age. 

She  is  one  of  2.000  women,  mostly  whites, 
who  have  been  campaigning  for  12  years 
against  what  they  consider  the  "unjust  in- 
humane laws  of  racially  segregated  South 
Africa." 

There  is  no  violence  or  flery  speechmaking. 
Demonstrations  are  silent  and  the  only  weap- 
ons are  a  black  mourning  sash  and  a  sign 
indicating  tbe  reason  fen'  the  silent  vigil. 

Prime  Minister  Bathazar  J.  Vorster,  archi- 
tect of  many  stringent  security  and  racial 
laws,  has  called  them  a  "leftist  organization 
of  meddlesome  women." 

MASS  HOST  or  mrataa 

Over  the  years  the  women  have  protested 
racial  intolerance,  arbitrary  arrest,  restric- 
tions on  whites  and  blacks  through  "ban- 
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nlng"  and  a  host  of  other  measures  they  re- 
gard as  unnecessary. 

"We  have  made  a  host  of  enemies,"  says 
their  leader,  Mrs.  Jean  Sinclair,  mother  of 
five  children. 

llie  women  often  face  rldlciile  and  humil- 
iation diirlng  their  silent  protests.  Some  have 
been  banned — that  Is,  silenced  and  otherwise 
restricted — by  the  Government.  Others  find 
themselves  shtinned  by  friends.  Some  are 
afraid. 

The  Black  Sash  Is  one  of  the  few  protest- 
ing voices  left  in  South  Africa.  Many  other 
government  critics.  Including  Liberal  party 
members,  writers,  student  leaders  and 
churchmen  have  been  effectively  silenced 
by  banning,  deportation  or  classification  as 
Cotnmunlsts. 

RXCORO   ON   ARRKSTS 

The  organization's  public  protests  are 
timed  to  catch  the  eye  of  commuters.  For 
years,  the  Black  Sash  has  been  trying  to  en- 
courage public  sympathy  for  the  release  or 
trial  of  a  woman  who  holds  the  record  for 
house  arrest,  Mrs.  Helen  Joseph,  62  years  old. 

She  recently  completed  a  five-year  sentence 
under  which  she  had  to  spend  every  night, 
weekend  and  holiday  in  her  Johannesburg 
home. 

The  Government  promptly  put  another 
five-year  ban  on  her.  She  has  never  appeared 
in  court  or  been  olBctelly  charged  with  any 
crime. 

"We  will  continue  to  campaign  for  her  re- 
lease," says  Mrs.  Sinclair.  "It  Is  beyond  belief 
that  she  has  been  condemned  to  another  five 
years  of  twilight  existence  in  a  civilized  so- 
ciety. It  is  incredible  that  this  powerful  gov- 
ernment is  driven  to  such  extreme  measures 
to  protect  itself  from  a  lone,  elderly  defense- 
less woman." 

More  than  676  people  of  all  races  bad  been 
banned  by  the  end  of  1966.  Nearly  100  left 
the  country  on  a  one-way  exit  permit  rather 
than  face  years  of  silence  and  restriction. 

Some  banned  and  restricted  persons  are 
eminent  whites,  but  many  are  unknowns 
with  little  hope  of  attracting  public  notice. 


Coal  Otmpaiiies,  Enjoyinc  Federal  Deple- 
lioB  BoBABia,  Alto  Pay  Absurdly  Low 
Local  Taxes,  St  Loom  Pott  Ditpatch 
Shows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiBcomiif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  22, 1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
debate  over  fiscal  policy  has  centered  on 
the  alternatives  of  reducing  expenditures 
or  enacting  a  tax  program  Including  a 
10-percent  surtax  on  individual  taxpay- 
ers. 

Tet  either  of  these  measures  or  a  com- 
blniUion  of  than  Is  bound  to  hurt  those 
who  can  least  afford  to  bear  additional 
burdens.  The  surtax  adds  to  the  taxes 
of  moderate-income  workers,  while  a 
distorted  sense  of  priorities  would  re- 
duce spending  for  education.  Job  train- 
ing, housing,  urban  transit,  air  and  wa- 
ter pollution  control  far  more  than  out- 
lays for  apace,  the  SST.  and  postponable 
public  works. 

Instead  we  should  raise  a  substantial 
part  of  the  addltk»ud  revalues  we  need 
by  idugging  tax  locvlK^es. 

One  of  these  tax  looifliolea  Is  the  mln- 


ken  nominal  Federal  cor- 

lone  are  48  percent,  the 

^orp.  pcdd  less  than  14  per- 

leral  and  local  govem- 


eral  depletion  'allowance.  This  bonanza 
for  oil  and  coal  and  other  extractive  In- 
dustries is  indefensible  on  grounds  of 
equity  or  economics.  The  fact  that  the  oil 
and  coal  compcuiies  escape  paying  their 
fair  share  of  Bfederal  income  taxes  puts 
a  significantly  heavier  burden  on  the  rest 
of  the  taxpayers. 

In  two  well-researched  articles  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  recently,  staff 
correspondent  lames  C.  Millstone  reveals 
that  the  coal  dompanies  are  also  paying 
absurdly  low  local  taxes. 

Millstone  f  oduses  sharply  on  the  ironic 
contrast  between  the  prosperity  and  high 
profits  of  the  .coal  companies  and  the 
richness  of  tha  Kentucky  coal  lands  on 
one  hand;  andlthe  poverty  of  the  coun- 
ties and  their  people  on  the  other. 

The  Penn  vfrginia  Corp..  owning  coed 
lands  in  Kentiicky,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia,  in  1965  enjoyed  revenues  of  $2.7 
million  and  net  earnings  of  $1.8  million. 
Yet  it  paid  only  $163,584  in  Federal  taxes 
and  a  paltry  $76,000  to  seven  covmties  in- 
cluding some  4f  t'he  poorest  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

At  a  time  wl 
porate  taxes 
Penn  Virginia 
cent  to  the 
ments  combine 

SlmUarly,  tlie  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  reported  the  highest  revenues 
and  earnings  i|i  its  history  but  paid  only 
$42,390  in  locsjl  taxes  on  net  Income  of 
$1.47  million.    | 

In  Perry  County,  Ky.,  where  Vlcco 
owns  6,600  acrfs  of  land  and  27,500  acres 
of  mineral  rights,  and  where  2,681  of  the 
6,090  families  have  Incomes  below  the 
poverty  level,  the  company  paid  $4,653 
in  Jocal  taxes.  ; 

Mr.  Speaker^  James  Millstone  and  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  have  performed 
a  public  servioe  in  bringing  to  our  at- 
tention the  fa4t  that  the  great  treasury 
raid  is  aimed  not  only  at  Washington 
but  also  at  coiinty  courthouses  through- 
out the  land.  7 

'  I  include  hereafter  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  article  of  November  9,  which  I 
believe  merits  the  careful  consideration 
of  Members:    | 
East  Kkmtucks  Coal   Makxs   Prorts  rot 

OwKBts,  Not   Region — Local   Taxss  PAm 

Akk    Low — StAbtltng    Contrast    Bcrwxor 

Wealth  or  t^  Land  and  Povntrr  or  tbk 

PXOPLS   in   APtALACHIAN    COTTNTIXS 

(By  Jtmes  C.  Millstone) 
"Coal  has  alwtys  cursed  the  land  in  which 
It  lies.  When  med  begin  to  wrest  it  from  the 
earth  It  leaves  a  legacy  of  foul  streams,  hid- 
eous slag  heaps  and  polluted  air.  It  peoples 
this  transformed  land  with  blind  and  crip- 
pled men  and  with  widows  and  orphans.  It 
is  an  extractive  industry  which  takes  all 
away  and  restores  nothing.  It  mars  but  never 
beautifies.  It  corrupts  but  never  piirifles." — 
from  "Night  Comes  to  the  Cumberlands"  by 
Harry  M.  CaudlM. 

Hazard,  Kt.,  November  18. — King  coal  is 
bckck  on  the  throne.  Acroos  the  coal -rich 
mountains  of  eastern  Kentucky,  the  black 
diamonds  are  pouring  from  the  earth  at  a 
staggering  rate.  The  narrow,  snaking  high- 
ways are  clogged  with  trucks  piled  high  with 
coal,  and  with  eaiptlee  returning  for  another 
load.  The  hills  rattle  with  the  grinding  at 
great  earth-movfng  machines  stripping  away 
the  land  to  rtpjout  the  riches  beneath  the 
surface.  I 

Bver-increasiJig  numbers  of  mammoth  rail- 
road gondolas  ate  hauling  away  eastern  Ken- 


tucky's wealth  faslier  than  ever  before,  more 
than  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  week  worth 
more  than  $4,000,000,  most  of  it  headed  from 
the  remote  mountain  fastness  to  the  teem- 
ing manufacturing  centers  of  the  nation. 

Cota  Is  the  sln^e  important  Industry  in 
the  impoverished  mountains,  yet  a  reporter 
searches  in  vain  tot  signs  that  the  smashing 
new  coal  comeback  is  denting  the  poverty 
that  has  gripped,  crushed  and  depopulated 
this  most  backwarfl  comer  of  Appalachla. 

Unemployment  dtlll  runs  far  above  the  na- 
tional average,  for  the  mining  Industry  now 
works  largely  with  machines,  not  men.  Even 
as  coal  productivity  has  soared  by  203  per 
cent  in  the  past  30  years,  employment  has 
fallen  65  per  cent.  There  now  are  only  25,000 
fulltlme  mining  jdbe  in  all  of  Kentucky. 

The  standard  scene  in  Harlan,  Hazard, 
Whltesburg  and  P|kevllle  the  first  week  of 
every  month  is  the  food  stamp  lineup — men, 
women  and  children  stretching  for  blocks 
before  the  grocery  $tores. 

The  dregs  of'  earlier  boom-and-bust  days 
in  the  coal  Industry  still  contaminate  the 
once  magnificent  oountryside.  In  the  hidden 
hallows  of  Pike,  Floyd,  Letcher,  Perry,  Leslie, 
Knott,  BeU  and  Hbrlan  counties — the  heart 
of  the  eastern  Kentucky  coalfield — the  joy- 
less coal  camps  still  stand,  gray  and  rotting, 
occupied  by  gray  and  rotting  people.  The 
gnarled  old  women  still  sit  rocking  on  the 
tilted  porches.  The  rusted,  wheelless  auto- 
mobUe  hulks  still  Utter  the  hillsides,  back- 
yards and  creekb^nks.  Nearly  anywhere  in 
eastern  Kentucky  ^here  a  road  may  be  found, 
it  will  lead  to  a  ghpet  town  where  the  ghosts 
stiU  Uve. 

The  coal  boom  has  accentuated  the 
startling  contrast  between  the  wealth  of  this 
land  and  the  poverty  of  the  people.  For  the 
fact  of  the  matter  ^  that  some  of  the  poorest, 
saddest,  most  despairing  people  In  the  na- 
tion live  on  some  of  the  richest  land  and 
have  as  their  next-door  neighbors  some  of 
the  most  profitable  corporations  in  America. 

It  is  a  contrast  ttiat  has  passed  largely  un- 
noticed by  most  KentucUana  but  has 
haunted  the  mlntf  of  Harry  M.  Caudlll,  a 
lanky  Whltesburg 'attorney  whose  ancestors 
have  lived  In  these  hills  since  1793.  From 
his  long  study  of  the  forces  that  shaped  the 
people  and  the  Um^,  CaudUl  wrote  the  sensi- 
tive "Night  Come*  to  the  Cumberlands,"  a 
definitive  history  of  the^region  that  played 
a  part  in  paving  jthe  way  for  today's  anti- 
poverty  program. 

Stumping  Appalachla  tlreleosly,  CaudlU 
has  iised  any  forUm  that  might  come  to 
him  to  pretkch  land,  tax  and  governmental 
reform,  urging  steps  to  help  Kentucky's 
moimtaineers  put  |o  beneficial  use  the  riches 
under  their  feet.    I 

"For  more  than  60  years,"  Caudlll  says, 
"mountaineers  hate  sat  supinely  by  and  al- 
lowed their  land  and  kinsmen  and  institu- 
tions to  be  calloiUly  exploited  and  manipu- 
lated by  people  vAio  have  neither  affection 
nor  respect  for  Appalachla — whose  only  con- 
cern Is  to  plimde*  it  for  the  money  ita  re- 
sources will  bring  lln  the  marketplace. 

"Kentucky's  wealth  is  making  a  few  men 
rich  in  faraway  places.  The  extraction  of  east 
Kentucky's  wealth  staggers  the  Imagination. 
It  continues  today,  as  it  has  in  the  past." 

Caudlll  believes  that  while  the  poverty  of 
eastern  Kentucky  has  been  well  documented 
In  recent  years,  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

"The  hidden  fate  of  Appalachla  must  be 
brought  into  view  and  seen  In  prt^>er  focus," 
he  says.  "It  is  wondrously  prosperotis,  for  the 
coal  depression  has  long  since  passed  Inlo 
history. 

"It  Is  studded  with  the  names  of  great  cor- 
pcKtttions,  United  States  Steel,  Bethlehem 
Steel,  Inland  Steel,  Republic  Steel,  Interna- 
tional Harvester,  l^ird  Motor  Co.  and  scores 
of  others.  These  are  gigantic  entitles  at- 
tracted by  the  gigantic  promise  of  one  of  the 
richest  resoiirce  re  {Ions  on  this  planet. 
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"men  there  are  the  less  famous  corpora- 
tions, the  obscure  firms  that  own  immense 
boundaries  of  minerals  and  lease  them  to  op- 
erating comt>anleB  for  royalties.  These  com- 
panies have  shaped  the  destiny  of  Appalachla 
now  for  75  years.  They  have  set  the  policies 
followed  in  its  courthouses  and  statehouses. 
Governors  and  legislators  have  abjectly  cow- 
ered before  them,  enacting  laws  that  ex- 
empted them  almost  entirely  from  any  ef- 
fective taxation." 

If  the  coal  surge  has  brought  no  comfort 
to  those  who  stand  in  the  food  lines  and  rock 
on  the  creaking  porches,  it  must  be  a  source 
of  deep  satlsfaetion  In  far-off  board  rooms 
in  PhUadelphla,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  De- 
troit, and  Baltimore.  These  figures  teU  why: 
Production  of  bituminous  coal  has  risen 
spectacularly  in  Kentucky,  from  a  low  point 
of  62,800,000  tons  in  1959  to  a  record  high  of 
93,100,000  tons  last  year,  a  one- third  Increase. 
Production  last  year  went  up  8  per  cent  over 
1965,  and  the  state's  coal  output  was  valued 
at  $345,000,000.  The  sxirge  was  most  notice- 
able In  eastern  Kentucky  which  produced 
nearly  61,000,000  tons  in  1968,  close  to  10  per 
cent  above  the  1965  totals. 

Among  the  states,  Kentucky  ranks  second 
to  West  Virginia  in  total  coal  production, 
turning  out  17  per  cent  of  the  nation's  coal 
last  year,  and  its  experience  mirrors  the  na- 
tional trend.  American  coal  production  has 
soared  from  a  low  mark  of  403,000,000  tons 
five  years  ago  to  a  record  633,000,000  tons  last 
year. 

Consumption  of  coal  has  risen  steadily 
since  1961  after  a  long  slump  that  began  in 
1920.  Coal  is  slowly  reclaiming  from  oU  and 
gas  its  share  of  the  nation's  energy  market 
and  has  gained  on  its  competitors  every  year 
•ince  1963. 

The  future  for  coal  could  hardly  be  bright- 
er. The  Federal  Power  Commission  estlmatee 
that  the  needs  of  the  electric  utility  Industry, 
which  now  consumes  half  the  coal  produced 
In  the  nation,  wUl  Increase  two-and-one-half 
times  by  1980.  Exciting  new  uses  for  coal  ap- 
pear to  be  within  reach.  There  is  talk  of  a 
process  for  converting  coal  to  gasoline,  of 
utilizing  coal  In  desalting  sea  water. 

The  Industry  in  Kentucky  has  even  more 
reason  for  optimism.  Much  of  the  33  billion 
tons  still  burled  in  the  splendid  mountains 
and  along  the  winding  streams  of  eastern 
Kentucky  is  the  finest  grade  in  America,  low 
in  sulfur  content  and  thus  increasingly  de- 
sirable as  a  protection  against  air  pollution. 

Confirmation  of  the  bountiful  times  in  the 
coal  business  can  be  found  In  the  annual  and 
financial  reftorts  of  three  of  the  oldest  coal 
companies  operating  in  Kentucky.  All  three 
are  land-owning  companies  which  mine  no 
coal  but  own  mineral  rights  over  vast  ex- 
panses of  land  which  they  lease  to  coal  oper- 
ators. As  a  rule,  they  receive  25  cents  for  each 
ton  of  coal  removed  from  their  property. 

The  Penn  Virginia  Corp.  of  Philadelphia, 
which  until  last  April  did  business  under  the 
name  of  the  Virginia  Coal  and  Iron  Co., 
started  buying  up  coal  lands  In  eastern  Ken- 
tucky and  elsewhere  in  1882,  paying  as  lltUe 
as  60  cents  an  acre  for  mineral  rights  to  land 
fairly  cranm»ed  with  black  gold.  It  now  owns 
105,000  acres  in  eastern  Kentucky.  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  and  its  properties  pro- 
duced 7.974,785  tons  of  coal  last  year. 

Two  years  ago,  a  business  publication  called 
Dun's  Review  and  Modem  Industry  referred 
to  coal-leasing  as  "one  of  the  most  lucrative 
Investments  in  America"  and  cited  Virginia 
Coal  and  Iron  as  "what  may  well  l>e  the  most 
profitable  company  in  aU  of  American  indus- 
try." The  assessment  of  the  company  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  Its  net  earhlngs  came 
to  61  per  cent  of  Its  revenues  in  1964. 

If  Penn  VlrglnU  was.  Indeed,  the  most 
profitable  company  in  the  nation  in  1964, 
It  Is  more  so  now  becaxise  It  is  making  more 
money  than  ever.  The  1966  annual  report; — 
under  the  heading,  "another  record  year," 
told  stockholders: 


"Once  again,  improved  demand  for  bl- 
tuminoiis  coal,  reflected  In  higher  royalty 
income,  was  the  principal  area  of  growth.  A 
continuing  trend  in  this  direction,  multi- 
plied by  higher  per-ton  royalty  rates,  will 
create  an  even  greater  gain  in  net  earnings 
for  1967  .  .  .  prices  for  low  sulfur  fuel  are 
on  the  way  up  and  will  be  reflected  in  your 
company's  earnings." 

The  company  reported  revenues  of  $2,700,- 
000  and  $2,900,000  in  1965  and  1966,  respec- 
tively, and  net  earnings  of  $1300,000  and  $1,- 
900,000.  The  consistent  60  per  cent-plus  mar- 
gin would  make  the  mightiest  corporations 
envious.  General  Motors,  for  example,  nets 
about  10  per  cent  on  its  sales,  and  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  had  a  5.6  per  cent  return 
last  year. 

Reflecting  Penn  Virginia's  healthy  profits, 
the  company  distributed  to  its  stock- 
holders dividends  totaling  $1,100,000  in  1965 
and  $1,200,000  last  year.  By  contrast,  local 
governments  in  the  land  that  produced 
much  of  this  wealth — Harlan  and  Letcher 
counties  in  Kentucky  and  five  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  counties — received  a  combined 
total  of  $75,000  in  1965  and  $65,000  last  year 
in  property  taxes  from  Penn  Virginia. 

The  company's  income  taxes  were  nearly  as 
negligible  because  of  massive  tax  breaks  for 
coal  royalties.  Thanks  to  depletion  allow- 
ances and  capital  gains  benefits.  Penn  Vir- 
ginia paid  only  $163,584  in  federal  income 
taxes  in  1965  and  $317,000  last  year.  The  re- 
sult of  low  taxes  and  few  other  expenses  pro- 
vided every  Penn  Virginia  stockholder  with 
net  earnings  of  $4.08  for  every  share  of  stock 
last  year. 

Penn  Virginia  has  been  increasing  Its  coal- 
based  profits  In  recent  years  by  wheeling  and 
dealing  astutely,  having  bought  heavily  into 
the  Southern  Railway  Co.,  Westmoreland 
Coal  Co..  a  coking  operation  in  Brazil  and  a 
,  Canadian  mining  firm. 

EquaUy  astonishing  profits  have  accrued 
to  the  Kentucky  River  Coal  Corp.,  Inc.. 
founded  in  Virginia  in  1916  and  owner  of 
190,000  acres  of  coal  lands  In  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, principally  in  Perry.  Knott,  Letcher 
and  Leslie  counties. 

In  1964,  the  258  stockholders  of  Kentucky 
River  received  $8.76  In  earnings  for  each 
share  of  stock,  and  in  1965  earnings  per  share 
Jumped  to  $11.17. 

With  nearly  all  its  Income  coming  from 
ooal  royalties,  Kentucky  River  took  In  $1,- 
600.000  in  1964  and  $1,870,000  in  1965.  The 
combination  of  low  overhead  (chiefiy  salaries 
of  17  employes)  and  low  taxes  left  the  firm 
with  net  profits  of  $874,600  in  1964  and  $1.- 
113,155  in  1966,  Just  xinder  60  per  cent  of 
sales  each  year. 

Kentucky  River  paid  out  much  of  its  prof- 
its in  dividends,  distributing  $723,949  to  its 
stockholders  in  1964  and  $871,710  in  1966. 
Figures  for  1966  were  not  obtained. 

Visits  to  county  courthouses  where  Ken- 
tucky River  owns  land  and  mineral  rights 
accentuated  the  niggardly  return  to  local 
governments  -Torn  these  vast  holdings.  The 
tax  books  In  Hazard  for  1966  showed  that  m 
Perry  county,  the  company  owns  30,933  acres 
of  surface  land  and  75.200  acres  of  mineral 
rights. 

Tax  Commissioner  (assessor)  Roy  Johnson 
valued  the  property  at  $2,864,500  altogether, 
but  on  appeal  ("I  always  have  to  flght  with 
them,  year  after  year,"  Johnson  said)  the 
company  had  $400,000  knocked  from  its  val- 
uation. Its  final  tax  bUl:  $19,017. 

In  Leslie  County  which  Harry  Caudlll  has 
called  "probably  the  most  primitive  political 
entity  in  the  nation,"  Kentucky  River  was 
assessed  a  tax  for  1967  of  $7850  for  Its  17,715 
acres  of  coal  land.  Tax  Commissioner  John 
D.  Muncy  tried  to  get  a  few  more  peimlee 
from  the  company  with  a  $908,000  valuation, 
but  Kentucky  River's  protest  resulted  in  a 
final  valuation  of  $782,895. 

"It's  politics,"  Muncy  said,  in  the  squalid 
and  littered  courthouse  In  Hyden,  a  cluster 


of  dark  and  dirty  buildings  that  serves  as 
the  Leslie  county  seat.  "They  have  lawyers 
and  engineers.  We  dont  have  enough  infor- 
mation and  facts  to  challenge  them." 

The  Virginia  Iron,  Ooal  and  Coke  Oo.  began 
p\irchaslng  ooal  lands  In  1899  and  prospered 
during  the  earlier  coal  booms.  Among  the 
legacies  it  has  left  eastern  Kentucky  is  the 
town  of  Vlcco,  built  in  the  boom  days  on  the 
poad  from  Whltesburg  to  Hazard,  and  which 
still  stands  today  in  its  dreary,  disheveled 
ugliness,  unaffected  by  the  eoaring  fortunes 
of  the  company  whose  initials  it  bears. 

Included  in  VlrglnU  Iron.  Coal  and  Coke's 
wide  holdings  are  253,000  acres  of  land  and 
mineral  rights  in  five  states  with  the  largest 
single  amount  in  eastern  Kentucky.  This  in- 
cludes 73,000  acres  In  Floyd  Knott,  Leslie, 
Letcher,  Perry  and  Pike  counties. 

In  the  doldnmis  as  recently  as  1968,  the 
company  now  is  boasting  ito  highest  profits 
ever.  Its  1966  annual  report  said,  "revenues 
and  earnings  generated  were  the  htghest  in 
our  history.  Net  earnings  amounted  to  $1.09 
per  share  of  common  stock  as  compared  with 
$1.03  in  1965.  The  ooal  Industry  as  a  whole 
experienced  a  profitable  year  and  your  com- 
pany enjoyed  its  proportionate  position  in 
this  healthy  economic  market." 

With  $23,000,000  in  salea  in  each  of  the 
past  two  years.  Vlcco  bad  net  Incomes  of 
$1,390,000  and  $1,470,000  respectively  and 
paid  dividends  each  year  totaling  $678,876. 
Compare  those  figures  with  the  local  taxes 
paid.  According  to  its  own  figures.  Vlcco  had 
property  in  five  states  last  year  valued  at 
$13,100,000.  for  which  ita  tax  biU  came  to 
$42,390. 

In  Perry  county — an  area  ao  poor  that  last 
year  2881  of  its  6090  famines  had  sub-pov- 
erty-level Incomes,  according  to  Ofllce  of  Ec- 
onomic Opportunity  data— the  company 
owns  6600  acres  of  Und  and  27,600  acres  of 
mineral  rights.  Coimty  tax  records  show  that 
the  tax  bUl  for  1966,  Vlcco's  record  earmngs 
year,  came  to  $4853. 


No  Viefaiam  P'ulloat  Vote  ia  Hanoi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtrlBIAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  5.  1967 

Mr.  RARICTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  defeat 
of  an  ADA  resolution  in  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  can  but  be  an  endorsement  of 
their  Government  by  Massachusettsans. 

As  for  the  Harvard  University  sect  of 
extreme  disloyalist,  the  American  people 
have  but  one  suggestion.  Put  your  resolu- 
tion to  the  people  of  North  Vietnam  to 
determine  how  many  exploited  Com- 
munists favor  continuing  the  conflict  or 
how  many  have  had  enough  and  are 
ready  to  go  to  the  peace-talk  table. 

Surrender-wlthout-dlgnlty  resolutions 
have  been  defeated  all  over  the  United 
States.  Why  do  the  disloyalists  who 
promote  their  propaganda  support  for 
the  enemy  not  to  show  their  fairness  on 
the  Issue  by  submitting  the  same  proposi- 
tion to  the  enemy. 

The  AP  release  of  November  29  fol- 
lows my  comments : 
Cambridge.  Mass..  Votr  Rxjictb  Vtw  Pmxour 

CAMBRmcx,  Mass. — ^A  reaolutton  urging  "the 
prompt  return  of  American  soldiers  from 
Vietnam"  was  defeated  by  CamlirUlge  voters. 
17.742  to  11,S«S. 
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Both  crltlca  and  backers  of  the  Johnson 
administration's  policy  on  Vietnam  said  they 
were  encouraged  by  tlie  vote. 

In  Washington,  Democrattc  National  Oom- 
mlttee  Chairman  John  IL  Bailey  described 
the  vote  as  "an  encouraging  endozBement  of 
resident  Johnson's  polldes." 

Harvard  University  economist  John  Ken- 
neth Oalbralth — chairman  of  Americans  tor 
Democratic  Action — said,  "the  administra- 
tion will  make  a  grave  mlBtJilre  U  they  assume 
that  this  is  anything  but  a  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence." 

The  question  appeared  on  municipal  elec- 
tion ballots  Nov.  7,  but  counting  was  delayed 
xintU  yesterday,  to  allow  for  absentee  ballots. 

The  resolution  was  approved  In  four  of  the 
City's  11  wards,  and  all  four  covered  so- 
called  "academic  sections"  of  the  dty, 
which  Is  home  to  Harvard,  RadclifTe,  and 
Ifaasachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  reacdutlon  read  in  part: 

"Whereas  thousands  off  Americans  and 
Vietnamese  are  dying  In  the  Vietnam  war: 
Whereas  this  war  is  not  In  the  Interest  of 
either  the  Americans  or  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple; therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  people 
of  the  etty  of  Cambridge  urge  the  prompt 
return  c€  American  soldiers  from  Vietnam." 

Bailey  said  the  language  of  the  question 
was  designed  to  make  it  easy  to  vote  against 
Johnson's  policies.  "But,"  he  said,  "figure 
It  any  way  you  want  to,  1^  was  a  sound  en- 
dorsement of  President  Johnson." 

Oailbralth  said  the  referendum  reetilts 
were  "a  remarkable  showing  that  40  percent 
of  Cambridge  voters  are  willing  to  express 
tbemselvea  in  this  fashion  and  to  shoir  how 
intelligently  they  are  viewing  our  unhappy 
Involvement  In  Vietnam." 

Three  weeks  ago.  voters  In  San  Francisco 
rejected  133,400  to  76,633  a  prt^xieal  calling 
for  an  Immediate  cease  fire  cmd  withdrawal 
of  n.S.  txw^fe  from  Vietnam. 

A  peace  advisory  resolution  was  defeated 
a  year  ago  In  Dearborn.  Iflcb. 


Myths  Aboat  Welfare 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  HORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AUXON* 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPRKSENTATIVES 

Tueiday,  December  5,  2957 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
main  problems  In  understanding  our 
present-day  welfare  system  is  the  lack 
of  adequate  statistics  on  which  to  base 
eompetoit  evaluation.  So  little  Is  known 
that  <dd  prejudices  about  welfare  merely 
proliferate  and  we  continue  to  (^^erate 
with  hackneyed  ideas  of  its  value  to  both 
the  rectpioits  and  to  society  in  general. 

Of  late  we  have  been  hei&ing  that  wel- 
fare tends  to  perpetuate  the  need  for  wel- 
fare; that  the  (^spring  of  wdfare  cases 
often  spexid  their  lives  on  the  welfare 
rolls.  HappUy.  we  now  have  one  valuable 
/case  study  which  disproves  this  myth.  On 
November  18  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  In 
Tucson,  Aziz.,  published  an  editorial 
spelling  out  the  implications  of  that 
study  and  pointing  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional studies  to  get  at  the  truth  about 
America's  welfare  programs. 

*  I  Insert  the  Star  editorial  at  this  pctot 
in  the  Appendix: 

Mtth  of  Sboono-Oknkratxon  Wbutais 

The  nation's  welfare  system  Is  far  firam 

perfect,  and  as  a  result  It  has  become  the 

target  <a  all  sorts  o(  criticism,  some  Jxisttfled 

and  much  unjustlfled. 

The  principle  behind  the  system,  of  oouzBe, 


Is  to  help  the  downtrodden.  Despite  the  ad- 
mirable goal,  it  has  become  fashionable  In 
some  quarters  toi  debimk  welfare  with  dis- 
paraging references  to  Its  handouts,  and 
suggestj^ona  that  they  do  little  but  create 
second-  and  third-generation  recipients. 

Such  comments  have  staying  power,  pri- 
marily becatose  oC  their  simplicity  and  be- 
cause of  the  basic  emotional  appeal  they 
contain:  To  the  man  not  on  welfare  they 
suggest  a  reward!  for  failure,  and  he  most 
certainly  Is  against  that. 

Such  statemenis  and  attitudes,  however, 
are  over-simplifications.  They  lead  to  incor- 
rect conclusions,,  and  many  of  those  who 
make  such  demagogic  declarations  know  full 
well  the  emptlnefs  of  their  words.  They  are 
repeated  by  some  with  the  idea  that  11  you 
say  something  often  enough  people  will  be- 
lieve it. 

Up  to  this  poll  t,  the  trouble  has  been  the 
lack  of  statistics  to  support  or  refute  such 
statements. 

Now  the  void  has  been  partially  filled. 
Charlotte-Mecklelibcrg  County  in  North 
Carolina  has  conducted  a  study  of  456  chil- 
dren who  were  leceiving  aid  to  dependent 
children  In  Januapry  of  1956. 

The  result  contt^ts  sharply  with  the  wlde- 
'  ranging  generall^tlons  welfare  critics  have 
made   about   second-    and   third-generation 
recipients. 

The  study  shotN: 

1.9  per  cent  of  the  456  individuals  checked 
remain  on  welfan  . 

98.1  per  cent  of  the  456  Individuals  checked 
are  standing  on  tneir  own  two  feet. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  98.1  per  cent  would 
not  have  succeeded,  but  the  strong  Indica- 
tion Is  that  welfare  helped  them  to  climb 
out  of  poverty,  tloet  certainly,  welfare  aid 
did  not  create  a  bllnuite  for  failure. 

One  set  of  statistics  does  no>t  provide  the 
foundation  for  a  national  generalization,  but 
It  Is  a  start,  and  perhaps  the  catalyst  for 
more  studies. 

Ever  Hanson,  head  of  the  Pima  County 
Welfare  Departmtent,  says  he  knows  of  no 
similar  studies  la  Arizona,  and  although  he 
knows  the  department  has  second-  and 
third-generation  individuals  receiving  aid, 
he  has  no  Idea  what  the  percentage  might 
be.  ' 

Dr.  Raymond  A-  Miilligan,  professor  and 
head  of  the  University  of  Arizona's  Depart- 
ment Off  Public  Administration,  says  most 
studies  along  this  line  have  centered  on  the 
hard-core  poverty  cases,  and  thus  cover  only 
a  tiny  portion  of  those  on  welfare. 

The  IndicaUoQB  from  the  North  Carolina 
stiidy  seem  twofold:  that  the  American  wel- 
fare system  is  doing  a  better  job  than  its 
critics  had  thought,  and  that  perhaps  more 
studies  along  this  line  are  needed. 

In  Tucson,  perhaps  the  welfare  depart- 
ment could  jdn  With  an  appropriate  depart- 
ment at  the  university  for  a  smaller  study. 
"The  work  cou]|d  be  done  by  graduate 
students. 
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at  tlie  Snuthsoniaii 


first  attainment  of  eontrolled  nuclear  fission 
by  Enrico  Fermi.  Chicago,  Dec.  2,  1943.  Spon- 
s(»«d  by  the  Smithsonian's  Division  of  Man- 
ufacturers &  Heavy  Industries.  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology,  West  Hall,  First 
Floor.  Through  Dectmber  10. 

United  States  All'  Force  Woodwind  Quln- 
tert:  Concert.  Mus«lum  of  Natural  History 
Auditorium.  8:30  pin.  Free  and  open  to  the 
public.  No  tickets  required. 

Saturday    December  2 

German  Posters,  Five  Young  Designers: 
Exhibition.  Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian's 
Traveling  Exhlbttioc  Service.  Arts  and  In- 
dustries BuUdlna  Southwest  Range. 
Through  December  $4. 

-.  Monday,  December  4 

Informal  Lecture  iDemonstratlon:  By  Alan 
Curtis,  harpsichordist.  Museum  of  History 
and  Technologry  Auditorium.  8:30  pjn.  No 
tickets  necessary. 

Tuesday,  December  5 
Sales  Exhibit,  TOys  Around  the  World: 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology,  First 
Floor  Lounge.  MembMv  of  the  Smithsonian 
Associates  wlU  revive  a  10%  discount. 
Through  January  71 

L\incheon  Talk,  "Bed  Man's  Burden.  Slav- 
ery in  the  Amazon  Bcuiln" :  By  Matthew  Hux- 
ley, Director,  Division  of  Educational  Develop- 
ment. Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 
Flrat  Floor,  Reception  Suite.  12:00-2:00  p.m. 
By  subscription  orAy.  For  information  call 
381-5157.  I 

Lecture  and  Flln|  on  Africa:  By  Oardner 
Stout.  Museum  of  Natural  History  Audi- 
torium. 8:30  pjn.  F9r  members  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Associates  and  their  guests. 

Concert:  Solo  harpeicbcffd  music  of  the 
Bach  family  by  Alan  Curtis.  Museiun  of  His- 
tory and  Technology  Audltoclxim.  8:30  p.m. 
No  tickets  necessary. 

Wednesday,  December  8 

Mlneraloglcal  Society:  Meeting.  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Room  43.  7:30  pjn. 

Free  film  theater.  "Robert  Frost,  a  Lover's 
Quarrel  With  the  World."  A  portrait  of  an 
Important  American  poet  reading  some  of  his 
works  and  enjoying  his  favorite  New  Eng- 
land countryside.  Introduction  by  Frank 
Turaj,  Assistant  Pfofeesor,  English  Depart- 
ment, American  Ukiiverslty.  3  p.m.  in  the 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology  Audlto- 
rt\im,  and  8  pjn.  Ut  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  Auditorium. 

Thursday,  December  7 

Free  Film  Theater,  "Robert  Frost,  a  Lover's 
Quarrel  With  the  World."  For  details  see 
December  6  listing.  12  noon  in  the  Museum 
of  History  and  Tecfmology  Auditorium. 

International  A^nateur  Boat  Building 
Society  Meeting:  Lelcture.  Museimi  of  Natural 
History,  Room  43.  8  p.m.  For  further  informa- 
tion, call  John  Clark  813-5613. 

United  States  Air  Force  String  Orchestra: 
Concert.  Museiim  oC  Natural  History  Audito- 
rium. 8:30  pjn.  Fre/i  and  open  to  the  public. 
No  tickets  required., 

FridaiL  December  8 


EXTENS9>N  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PENMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUS|  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Jfondav.  \November  13,  1967 

.  Mr.  FITLTOK  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unde^  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
matlu  in  the  4>cou)>  I  include  the  fol- 
lovvliig:  I 

DscncBxa  jaT  tkx  SMrrasoNiAir 
or  Acnvrms 
Friday,  December  t 
'TXASa.  Anniversary  of  Nuclear  Fission:  Ex- 
Ubtttan.  Special  pxhlblt  to  commemorate  the 


An  Evening  With  Charles  Eames:  Multi- 
screen sight-and-sound  production  created 
and  hosted  by  Clmrlea  Eames.  Museum  of 
Natural  History  Audltortiun.  8:30  pjn.  For 
members  of  the  Smithsonian  Associates. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  December  8. 9 
Art  Toun  of  Washington:   8iK>nsored  by 
the  Smithsonian  Associates.  For  inforviation, 
call  381-5157. 

Uojulai,  December  11 
Botany  Seminar:  jPhycobiUprotein  localiza- 
tion in  red  algae,  I  lecture  by  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Gantt,  Biologist,  Radiation  Laboratory, 
Smiithsonian;  and  JTlora  of  the  sepentine  bar- 
rens of  the  eastern  United  States,  lecture 
by  Clyde  F.  Reed,  Professor  of  Biology,  Coppln 
State  College,  Baltlpiore.  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Room  W&31.  6  p.m. 
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Tueadajf,  December  12 

Luncheon  "Talk:  "Red  IiCan's  Burden."  For 
Information,  see  December  5  listing. 

It's  a  SmsU  World:  Illustrated  lecture  by 
Fran  William  Hall.  The  dinosaurs  and  ptero- 
dactyls are  gone,  but  smaller  cratures  re- 
main on  this  earth  to  provide  unending 
fascination  for  those  who  watch  them, 
whether  In  the  meadow,  forest,  pond,  or  sea- 
shore. Delving  into  the  secrets  of  their  lives, 
Mr.  Hall  shares  his  fascination  in  his  pres- 
entation of  this  small  world.  Sponsored  by 
the  Audubon  Naturalist  Society.  Musetmi  of 
Natural  History  Auditorium.  6:15  and  8:30 
p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  13 

National  Photographic  Society:  Meeting. 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Room  43.  8  pjn. 

Free  Film  Theater,  "The  Annanacks."  This 
Esklxzio  family  helped  to  form  the  first  Eski- 
mo cooperative  along  the  Georges  River  In 
northern  Quebec.  "Eskimo  Artist,  Kenojuak  " 
Eskimo  famUy  life,  at  Cape  Dorset,  Baffin 
Island,  Is  seen  in  the  daily  life  and  In  the 
stone  block  art  prints  of  this  Eskimo  artist. 
Introduction  by  John  C.  Ewers,  Senior  Sci- 
entist, Smithsonian  Office  of  Anthropology, 
2  p.m.  In  the  Mtiseum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology Auditorium,  and  8  p.m.  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  Auditorium. 
Thursday.  December  14 

Luncheon  Talk,  "Red  Man's  Burden":  For 
information,  see  December  6  listing. 

Free  Film  Theater,  "The  Annanacks"  and 
"Esklnto  Artist,  Kenojuak":  For  details  see 
December  13  listing.  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology  Auditorium.  12  noon. 

Entomological  Society  of  Washington: 
Meeting.  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Room 
43.  8  pjn. 

Saturday.  December  18 

Theater  Workshop  Presented  by  the  Oar- 
rick  Players.  Chekov's  "The  Marriage  Pro- 
posal": Museum  of  Natural  History  Audi- 
torium. 3:00  pjn.  For  young  members  of  the 
Smithsonian  Associates. 

Sunday,  December  17 

Lower  Bast  Bide.  Portal  to  American  Life 
(1870-1934)  :  An  exhibition  of  photographs 
and  paintings  depleting  the  great  period  of 
immigration  and  settlement  in  New  York's 
Lower  Bast  Side.  Sponsored  at  the  Smith- 
sonian by  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Agency. 
Arts  and  Industries  Building,  South  Hall. 
Through  January  14. 

Tuesday,  December  19 

Film  Presentation:  Includes  Netsellk  Eski- 
mos; Winter  in  the  Tropics:  Contrasts  of 
bush  and  desert  areas;  Rain  Forests;  and 
Christmas  in  Iceland.  Sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Association.  Mtiseum  of  Natural 
History  Auditorium.  8  pjn. 

John  Wesley  PoweU's  Anthropological  Re- 
searches: niustrated  lecture  by  Don  D. 
Fowler.  Sponsored  by  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Washington.  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology  Auditoriiua.  8:16  pjn. 
Wednesday,  December  20 

Free  Film  Theater,  "The  Art  of  the  Con- 
servator": Restoring  paintings  Is  an  art  re- 
quiring painstaking  care  and  a  knowledge  ol 
the  use  and  effects  of  chemical  analysis,  x-ray 
diffraction  analysis,  ultraviolet  radiation, 
spectrograpblc  tests,  etc.  Introduction  by 
Charles  Olln.  Conservator,  Knlthsonlan  Na- 
tional CoUectlon  of  Fine  Arts  and  National 
Portrait  Galley.  3  pjn.  In  the  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology  Auditorium,  and 
8  pjn.  In  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
Audltorimn. 

Paleontologlcal  Society:  Meeting.  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Boc»n  43.  8  pjn. 

r^ursday.  December  21 

Free  Film  Theater,  "The  Art  of  the  Con- 
servator":  for  details  see  November  20  list- 
ing. Museum  at  History  and  Technology 
AudltorlTUL  12  noon. 

National  d^iltal  Shell  Club:  Lecture,  Mu- 
seum of  National  History,  Room  43.  8  p.m. 


For   further   information.   eaU   Mrs.    Walter 
Carpenter  273-4402. 

Monday,  December  2S 

All  Smithsonian  Buildings  dosed  today. 
Merry  Christmas. 

Wednesday,  December  27 
Masques,  Mines  and  Miracles:  A  hoUday 
Festival.  Museum  of  History  and  Technology, 
Iron  and  Steel  Hall.  4:30  and  6:00  pjn. 
Through  January  6.  No  performances  Decem- 
ber 31  and  January  l. 
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Exhibition.  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology,  Third  Floor, 
Graphic  Arts  Salon.  Through  mid-December. 

Paintings  of  U.S.  and  European  Space- 
craft: Exhibition,  The  paintings  dwere  com- 
missioned by  TRW  Corporation,  sponsors  of 
the  exhibit.  Arts  and  Indtistrtes  Building, 
Aerospace   Art   Gallery.    Through   December. 

George  Caleb  Bingham:  1811-1879,  art  ex- 
hibition. Includes  36  oU  paintings,  and  25 
related  drawings.  Last  NaUonal  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts  show  to  be  hung  in  the  Art  Hall 
Gallery.  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Art 
Hall.  Through  January  1. 

The  Graphic  Art  of  Mary  Cassatt:  Art  ex- 
hibition. 83  prmts,  watercolors  and  draw- 
ings— a  seldom  shown  aspect  of  her  talent. 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Foyer  Gallery. 
Through  January  7. 

Doodles  in  Dimension:  Exhibition.  A  col- 
lection of  metal  and  wood  sculptures  pro- 
duced by  Ralph  Mitchell  Tate  from  doodles 
by  John  F.  Kennedy.  Anacoetla  Neighbor- 
hood Museum,  2405  Nichols  Avenue,  SJ:., 
Washington,  D.C.  Through  early  January. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Lindbergh:  Exhibitions  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and  En- 
.  vlronmental  Science  Service  Administration 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Air  Show 
earlier  this  year.  Arts  and  Industries  BuUd- 
Ing.  Through  mid-January. 

Computer  exhibit:  Tracing  the  history  of 
modem  computing.  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology,  First  Floor,  Hall  of  Physical 
Sciences.  Through  February. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell:  Exhibition.  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology,  FliBt  Floor, 
Hall  of  Electricity.  Through  July. 

IBM  Project  Gemini :  Exhibition  on  Gemini 
featuring  onboard  computer  operations.  Visi- 
tor participation  in  conth>Uing  function  of 
computer  In  simulated  rendezvous  and  re- 
entry operations.  Gemim  IV  spacecraft,  walk- 
in-space  umbilical  and  maneuvering  device 
also  on  display.  Air  and  Space  Building.  Per- 
manent Exhibit. 

Falrchlld  Scan-a-Graver:  Exhibition.  First 
electronic  hsdftone  engraving  machine.  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology,  Third  Floor, 
GrapUc  Arts  Hall.  Permanent  Bxhilrtt. 
MusKtTM  aoxnts 

Museum  Hours:  9  ajn.  to  4:30  pjn.  dally 

Food  Service  in  the  Museum  of  Kstory  and 
Technology 

Cafeteria  Hours:  Public — 11  ajn.  to  8:80 
p.m.  7  days;  Stoff — 9:30  ajn.  to  4:00  pjn.  6 
days 

Snack -counter  Hours:  8  ajn.  to  4:00  pm. 
7  days 

For  a  Calendar  of  Events  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  which  is  separately  adminis- 
tered, please  write  to  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, National  Gallery  of  Art,  0th  Street  and 
Constitution  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 
2056S,  or  call  737-4216. 

Dlal-a-Satelllte:  For  precise  time  and  exact 
locations  of  satellite  passages  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  and  other  astronomical  data,  dial 
737-8856.  An  up-to-dattf  report  la  inrepared 
dally  by  the  Smlthsoman  AstrophyBieal  Ob- 
servatory. 

Dial-a-Museum:  737-8811,  call  this  num. 
ber  for  recorded  announcement  of  the  days 
special  events  and  outstanding  exhibits. 

Registration  for  Winter  r'urttt  for  young 
people  and  adults :  Archeology,  ^>ace  Selenoe, 
Antiques,  Minerals,  Astronomy,  Foeslls,  Archi- 
tecture, Sea  Life,  Anthropology.  Oeeanogi»- 
phy,  and  others.  Call  381-6167. 


SPEECH 
ov 

HON.  JAMES  a  O'HARA 

OF   IdCSiaAX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  summer's  riot  fires  have  cooled,  the 
blood  has  dried  on  the  streets.  Now  we 
talk  of  prosecution  and  ultimate  punish- 
ment of  the  rioters. 

Those  who  are  found  guilty  of  break- 
ing the  law  should  be  punished  to  a  de- 
gree commensurate  with  the  crime  they 
have  committed. 

Yet  in  this  demand  for  quick,  strict 
punishment,  there  is  a  very  grave  danger 
that  we  may  sacrifice  the  American  goal 
of  equal  Justice  for  all. 

Recently,  William  T.  Oossett,  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, discussed  this  danger  in  a  speech  to 
the  Chicago  Bar  Association.  Gossett,  a 
Detroit  attorney  and  former  general 
counsel  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  spoke 
of  the  causes  of  the  riots  and  their  after- 
math, with  specific  reference  to  the  ob- 
servance of  law  and  the  pursuit  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Of  riot  and  violence,  Oossett  declares: 

Obviously,  mob  violence  and  destruction 
cannot  be  tolerated  by  any  nation  that  counts 
Itself  civilized — much  less  by  a  nation  that 
has  had  thrust  upon  It  by  the  forces  of  his- 
tory a  sobering  burden  of  leadership  among 
the  famUy  of  the  nations. 

He  tells  of  a  Detroit  kangaroo  court 
conducted  by  a  Negro  agitator  in  which 
two  policemen  were  "tried"  for  the  fatal 
shooUng  of  two  Negroes  diirlng  the 
course  of  the  riot.  The  accused  were,  he 
says,  "convicted,"  although  "none  of 
them  was  present  or  represented  In  the 
proceedings  to  face  his  accusers  or  to 
cross-examine  those  who  'testified' 
against  him." 

Says  Gossett — 

All  such  mock  trials  are  wholly  repugnant 
to  our  sense  of  Justice,  to  the  integrity  of 
our  legal  system,  and  to  the  standards  of  a 
dvllized  society,  because  in  them  all  of  our 
constitutional  safeguards  are  Ignored;  and, 
ot  ooiuse,  they  are  wholly  devoid  of  "due 
process". 

But  he  continues: 

No  less  reprehensible,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  such  indiscriminate  police  devices  as 
dragnet  arrests  and  haphazard  counter- 
sniper  fire.  It  Is  Just  not  good  enough  that 
sooie  of  those  shot  down  or  some  of  'those 
arrested  may  have  been  guilty.  We  have  got 
to  find  more  efficient  police  methods  to  deal 
with  riots,  and  we  have  got  to  evolve  mote 
qjeclalized  relnforcementa  to  supplement 
large-scale  rioting. 

And  above  aU,  in  the  court  proceedings 
that  follow,  we  must  avoid  the  temptatton. 
Imposed  by  the  stresses  and  strains  of  the 
momMit,  to  take  short-cuts  in  dealing  with 
the  fundamental  rights  of  the  Individual. 

But  the  essence  of  his  speech  was  this 
cogent  observation: 

We  cannot  win  unlveraal  raqMot  for  the 
law— the  Indlspenaable  Ingredient  of  a  free 
society— tinleas  the  law  respects  aU  men 
equally. 

He  adds — 

Justice  Is  at  beet  an  tiuaive  Ideal.  But  It  U 
a    powerful     one— capable    of    profoundly 
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changing  ttis  hearta  and  Uvw  «(  men  wliat- 
ever  their  lot. 

I  think  this  uiidiiM  Is  a  most  pene- 
trating analyses  td  the  pressures  riots 
place  uixja  our  Judicial  srstem.  lawyers. 
law  enforcement  offldals  and  citizens.  It 
also  clearly  deAocs  the  responsibilities 
to  these  same  croupa  In  the  pursolt  of 
Justice.  I  recommend  its  careful  reading 
to  my  ooneagues  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  tn  the  XteooKxt. 

The  address  f  ollo>w8 : 
Air  Aaom^»  bt  Wnxzuc  T.  Oossbtt,  Paxsx- 

BBirr-BLacT  or  thb  Amwkicui  Bab  Associa- 

nON  AT  TBI  QUAKTB  AMUTTAL  llfBTIMO  09 

THX    CHICABO    BaX   ASSOCXAIIOir,    NOVZMBEK 

21.  1967 

It  la  a  prtyUe^a  to  be  with  you  toni^t. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  was  practicing 
lav  In  New  York.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
Chicago  Bar  waa  the  second  beet  In  the 
coimtry.  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  to- 
night, howerer,  that  In  the  light  of  many 
more  years  of  experience,  and  of  much  more 
maturity,  I  am  prepared  to  concede  that  you 
are  at  least  tied  tor  fizatl 

Secknisly.  I  have  always  had  great  respect 
for  the  Cbleaeo  Bar,  both  In  terms  of  sheer 
professional  competence  and  In  its  fulfill- 
ment as  well  aa  its  conception  of  the  de- 
manding and  growing  social  obligations  of 
the  profession.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion liaa  been  enriched  and  strengthened  by 
the  Chicago  Bar  at  least  as  early  as  1906- 
1906  when  George  R.  Peck  served  as  our 
president.  As  yon  know,  since  thoae  days,  the 
ABA  has  been  led  by  several  Chicago  law- 
yeia:  J.  M.  Dickinson,  Stephen  S.  Gregory. 
SUaa  H.  Strawn,  and  most  recently,  Tappan 
Gkvgcry.  who  served  also  as  Chairman  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  and  Editor  of  the  ABA 
Journal. 

Now,  In  these  turbulent  times,  we  are 
blaaaad  with  the  services  and  guidance  of 
aoms  stalwarts  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  such  as 
Joe  Stecher,  Dick  Bentley.  Tom  BoodelU  Bert 
Jenner.  Barney  Sears,  Russell  Balrd,  Bill 
Avery.  Malcolm  Moss,  and  many  others. 

The  last  time  I  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dresslag  a  Chicago  Bar  Association  dinner 
was  on  June  IS,  19S0.  The  subject  of  my  talk 
that  Bight  was  "Big  Labor  In  a  Democratic 
Sodsty".  Tmolght.  n\i,  yeraa  later,  that 
would  be  a  timely  subject,  especially  In  the 
light  of  the  recent  Ford  and  Chrysler  settle- 
ments with  the  U.A.W.  For  we  have  made 
little.  If  any,  progress  tn  solTfng  the  prob- 
lems that  I  described  that  evening.  Indeed, 
they  bare  grown  In  size  and  complexity. 

Let  me  say.  though,  that  my  subject  to- 
night was  selected,  as  It  was  In  1950,  with 
due  regard  for  the  philosophy  so  aptly  stated 
by  Mr.  Justice  Portas,  that  "a  lawyer  Is  not 
merely  a  craftsman — or  even  an  artist.  He 
has  a  ^Mdai  role  In  our  society.  He  Is  a  pro- 
feaslonaL  He  Is  not  merely  a  practitioner  of 
a  dllBcuU.  exacting  and  subtle  are  form.  He 
Is  a  professional,  specially  ordained  to  per- 
form at  the  crista  time  of  the  life  of  other 
people;  and  almost  daily,  to  make  moral 
Judgments  of  great  sensitivity.  He  Is  the 
principal  laboratory  worker  In  the  mixing  of 
government  prescriptions.  His  Is  an  impor- 
tant band  at  the  wheel  of  our  economy  be- 
cause, as  lawyer,  he  has  a  profoundly  im- 
portant voice  in  business  transactlona.  And. 
of  oouraa,  be  la  the  custodian  of  the  """■'^g 
sword  of  LDdlvldual  Justice  and  personal 
liberty,  as  well  as  tbe  public  order." 

Violence  Is  not  new  to  us  as  a  people.  It 
took  tough  physical  struggle  and  often  brutal 
physical  conflict  to  eon  vert  a  continental 
wUdcraass  mto  a.  gieaA  nattnn.  aoetally, 
tloteaee  bas  aJao  keen  a  ready  aseu—  of 
irprsasIsM  to  those  wlao  hare  dee|Ay  felt 
grievances  and  think  they  have  watted  too 
long  for  reforms.  Much  of  our  national  his- 
tory, from  colonial  times  through  the  strug- 
gle for  aboUtlon.  including  troubled  periods 


M  die  OHttary,.'  has  been  characterized  by 
violent  explosions.  Now,  in  our  own  day,  rela- 
tive handful*  of  extremists  among  our  peo- 
ple, meet  of  whom  deplore  violence,  have 
resorted  to  mob  action  as  an  instrument  of 
social  protest.  We  have  witnessed  it  even  m 
so-called  peace  demeovtraUons,  and  we  have 
wttnesaed  It  on  a  fearful  scale  In  the  ghettos. 

We  are  told  tiUt  the  ghetto  ciutbunts  are 
episodic;  that  tUey  are  not  truly  revolution- 
ary, being  but  unorganised  manifestations 
of  long-smolderltig  feelings  of  anger  and  in- 
justice; and  tbait  they  were  wholly  predict- 
able in  this  perl^  of  rapid  change  because, 
aa  a  matter  ot  social  history,  only  after 
Change  begins  to  occur  does  mob  action  come 
to  speed  up  and  help  institutionalize  change. 

However  that  may  be,  we  all  know  that 
mobs  do  not  generate  hvunan  progress;  they 
retard  it.  We  know  that  mobs  do  not  estab- 
lish rlgiits;  tiitf  trample  them.  We  know 
that  mobs  do  not  Inspire  the  advancement  of 
dvlllzatlon;  thef  Impede  it. 

A  wise  and  Experienced  Journalist,  who 
had  witnessed  ^nne  of  the  great  social  up- 
heavals of  our  t^ubled  century  all  over  the 
world.  Dorotby  'Tnompson.  said  not  many 
years  ago:  "It  h^  required  centuries  of  evo- 
lution to  take  the  conduct  of  Justice  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  multitude;  away  from 
the  mob  and  the  marketplace  where  rumor, 
hearsay,  passlooi  .  .  .  and  mass  emotion  so 
easily  hold  sway;  to  take  Justice  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  who,  for  such  reasons,  'know 
not  what  tliey  do',  and  to  take  It  into  quiet 
chambers,  surroand  it  with  rules  and  restric- 
tions, conduct  it  with  dignity  and  decorum, 
and  establlsb  the  conditions  and  atmosphere 
to  make  it  possible,  at  least,  than  those  who 
Bit  in  Judgment,  do  know  what  they  do." 

Mobblsm  is,  then,  the  antithesis  of  clvUi- 
eatlon — the  dire  step  that  moves  backward 
prectpltouBly  and  fiercely,  undoing  in  a  few 
wild  hoftrs  the  forward  movement  of  gener- 
•atlons.  Obviously,  mob  violence  and  destruc- 
tion eajinot  be  tolerated  by  any  nation  that 
counts  itself  citilized — much  less  by  a  na- 
tion that  has  liad  thrust  upon  it  by  the 
forces  of  history  a  sobering  burden  of  lead- 
ership among  the  family  of  nations.  And  al- 
though we  who  have  devoted  our  lives  to  the 
law  must  leave  to  the  social  sclenttsta  the 
clinical  aspects  of  mob  behavior,  we  must 
constantly  and  repeatedly  insist  that  once 
lawful  proeediuee  for  the  reeolution  of  con- 
flicts and  the  i«dress  of  wrongs  are  aban- 
doned or  violated,  the  collapse  of  a  free 
and  secure  society  Is  inevitable. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  this  audience— dedi- 
cated, as  it  is,  to  progress  by  mutual  coun- 
seling— ^that  this  la  not  to  put  undue  em- 
phasis on  the  ■nteans  at  the  risk  of  obecur- 
Ing  the  end.  TUe  distinguished  late  presid- 
ing Judge  of  the  Philadelphia  Cotirt  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  Cuitla  Bok,  once  said,  "In  the 
whole  history  o<  law  smd  order,  the  longest 
step  forward  was  taken  by  primitive  man, 
when,  as  if  by  xonunon  coiisent,  the  tribe 
sat  dowm  In  a  ci^le  and  allowed  one  man  to 
speak  at  a  timej  An  accused  who  is  shouted 
down  has  no  rights  whatever.  Unless  people 
have  an  Instincf  for  procedure,  this  concep- 
tion of  basic  human  rights  Is  a  "waste  of 
effort,  and  wh^ver  we  see  a  negation  of 
those  rights  it  can  be  traced  to  a  lack,  an 
laadequacy,  or  h-  violation  of  procedure." 

We  of  the  legal  profession  long  ago  de- 
veloped a  term  to  describe  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  allowing  one  person  to  speak  at  a 
tlaae,  of  AUowlng  tbe  accused  to  speak  with- 
out being  shouted  down.  We  call  it  "due  proc- 
ess of  law".  Doe  process  represents  proce- 
dural decency  ahd  fairness;  It  came  down  to 
us  from  Magna  Carta,  through  the  common 
law;  and  it  is  embedded  in  the  CoDstltutk>n 
of  tMs  Batten. 

There  are  mdny  areas  of  life  today  that 
cry  out  for  a  saarpeoed  sense  of  due  proc- 
ess OH  t)ie  part  of  an  of  us.  Equal  access  to 
the  law  Is  one.  A  person  without  legal  advice 
because  he  canoot  afford  It  is,  because  of 
that   fact  alone,   deprived   of   due   process. 


TJnpopvilar  people  i  and  those  serving  \m- 
popular  causes  caa  be  and  often  are,  because 
of  tliat  fact  alone;  deprived  of  due  process. 
An  accused  who  1^  detained  In  ignorance  of 
his  rlgnts  or  denied  a  prompt  and  fair  bear- 
ing, because  of  that  fact  alone.  Is  deprived 
of  due  process. 

Following  the  Oetrolt  riot  last  summer, 
there  were  suggestions  of  general  amnesty 
for  all  charged  with  violations.  One  of  the 
most  radical  and  emoUonal  of  the  Negro 
agitators  came  to  the  city  and  spoke  at  a 
mass  meeting  from  which  aU  whites — in- 
cluding representa^ves  of  the  news  media — 
were  excluded.  He  denumded  that  two  police- 
men and  two  others,  who  had  been  charged 
with  Shooting  to  4eath  two  Negroes  during 
the  coiirse  of  the  riot,  be  tried  before  a  kan- 
garoo court,  masquerading  as  a  "people's 
tribunal".  If  the  "defendants"  were  con- 
victed, he  said,  they  were  to  be  "lynch  ex- 
ecuted". In  due  ciourse,  the  so-called  trial 
was  held  before  1,$00  spectators,  and  all  the 
accused  were  "convicted",  although  none  of 
them  was  present  or  represented  in  the  pro- 
ceedings to  face  his  accusers  or  to  cross- 
examine  those  who  "testified"  against  him. 

Manifestly,  all  silch  mock  trials  are  wholly 
repugnant  to  our!  sense  of  Justice,  to  the 
Integrity  of  our  |egal  system,  -and  to  the 
standards  ot  a  citiUzed  society  because  In 
them  all  of  our  coAstltutloDal  safeguards  are 
Ignored;  and.  of  ceurae,  tbey  are  wholly  de- 
void of  "due  proee^". 

No  leas  reprehensible,  on  the  oOxtr  hand, 
are  such  indiscriminate  police  devioea  as 
dragnet  arrests  and  haphazard  coonter- 
8nlp>er  fire.  It  Is  Just  not  good  enough  that 
some  of  those  shot  down  or  90?ne  of  those 
arrested  may  have  been  guilty.  We  have  got 
to  find  more  efBciant  poUce  methods  to  deal 
with  riots,  and  we  have  got  ts  evolve  more 
specialized  relnforecments  to  supplement 
them  in  large-scale  rioting.  And  above  all, 
in  the  court  proceedings  that  follow,  we 
must  avoid  the  temptation,  imposed  by  the 
stresses  and  stralqs  of  the  moment,  to  take 
short-cuts  in  dealing  virith  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  individual.  Such  practices  as 
mass  arralgnmentr  on  the  warrant,  with  in- 
adequate or  no  advice  about  constitutional 
rights — the  right  to  counsel,  for  example — 
and  the  fixing  of  ball  bonds  on  a  mass  basis, 
with  no  attempt  to  handle  cases  individually, 
lack  the  decency  of  treatment  that  Is  the 
foundation  of  due  process  of  law. 

Due  process  is  'threatened,  then,  not  only 
by  mobs  in  the  streets,  but  also  by  imper- 
fections in  the  administration  of  Justice; 
and  each  vlolatioa  of  due  process  tends  to 
miilUply  the  othes  kind :  that  is,  mob  action 
leads  to  police  repression  and  careless  or 
vindictive  court  ^tion;  and  poor  adnUnis- 
tration  of  Justice;  leads  to  resentment  and 
mob  action. 

This  is  not  to  ccinpromise  with  firmness  in 
subduing  insurrections  wherever  they  occur 
and  for  whatever  reasons.  It  does  mepn, 
though,  subduing  them  with  discipline  and 
control,  with  a  sdnse  of  responsibility,  and 
with  a  respect  fdr  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  Innocent.  H,  means,  clearly,  emphat- 
ically and  without  using  what  Theodore 
Roosevelt  called  "weasel  words,"  outlawing 
the  IndiscrUnlnate  trafDc  in  firearms  both  on 
an  Interstate  and  an  Intrastate  leveL  It 
means,  too,  that  punishment  be  not  merely 
vindictive,  for  a  reason  that  Mr.  Justice 
Brandels  made  memorably  clear  in  Whitney 
V.  California  (274  U.S.  357,  875),  when  he 
reminded  us  that  the  founders  of  otir  na- 
tloti  "knew  that  order  cannot  be  secured 
merely  through  f^ar  of  punishment  for  Its 
Infraction  .  .  .  tfaiat  fear  breeds  repression; 
that  repression  breeds  hate:  that  hate  men- 
aces stable  goverpment;  that  the  path  of 
safety  lies  in  the  opportiuilty  to  dlscu.'^ 
freely  supported  grievances  and  proposed 
remedies;  and  thW  the  fltttng  remedy  for 
evil  counsels  Is  good  ones.** 

Our  Negro  citizens,  representing  approxi- 
mately a  tenth  ol  an  oiv  people,  today  are 
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being  rep)eatedly  exposed  to  "evil  counsels'* — 
coimsels  of  despair,  of  malice  and  of  destruc- 
tion. The  "evil  counsels"  are  men  who  move 
from  city  to  city,  inciting  people  to  bum  and 
loot  and  kill — death-dealing  gadflies  of'  de- 
struction and  revolution  against  law  and 
order. 

American  Negroes  number  almost  25  mil- 
lion people,  an  excessive  percentage  of  whom 
live  out  their  lives  deprived  of  adequate  edu- 
cation, adequate  living  standards  and,  worst 
of  all,  adequate  hope;  and  they  offer  fertile 
ground  to  demagogues,  agitators  and  anar- 
chists. Let  us  consider  that  figure — 26  nUI- 
Uon — in  order  to  get  a  real  persi>ectlve  on 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem  to  which  the 
recent  occurrences  of  injury,  death  and  de- 
struction have  given  tragic  expression  in 
many  of  o\ir  cities. 

In  historic  terms,  our  25  nUllion  Negroes 
exceed  in  number  the  entire  population  of 
the  United  States  in  ISfiO,  and  their  number 
Is  not  much  less  than  that  of  both  the  North 
and  South  together  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  In  contemporary  terms  our  Negro 
citizens  exceed  In  number  the  total  popula- 
tions of  every  country  in  Africa  except  one, 
every  country  of  North  and  Central  America 
except  two,  and  every  country  of  South 
America  except  one.  Indeed,  only  seventeen 
of  the  world's  160  countries  have  popula- 
tions exceeding  that  of  Negroes  in  the  United 
States. 

And  we  have  had  a  continuing  mass  mi- 
gration of  Negroes  to  the  large  cities  of  the 
North  and  of  white  people  to  the  suburban 
areas.  It  Is  estimated  that  by  1970  fifty  of 
our  largest  cities  will  have  majorities  of  black 
Inhabitants.  Another  projection  is  that  tn 
eight  years,  by  1975,  the  14  largest  cities  In 
the  U.S.  will  have  black  majorities  of  60  to  80 
per  cent.  Those  figures  emphasize  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  our  gauging  the  significance 
of  the  uprisings  of  the  past  summer  as  ac- 
curately as  hiunanly  possible. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  deplore  riots  and 
lawlessness  as  such.  It  Is  not  eaough  to  in- 
sist upon  firmness  in  deaUng  with  them, 
when  they  do  occur,  and  upon  due  process 
In  their  aftermath.  AU  this  Is  necessary,  to 
be  sure,  but  we  must  do  nxore.  The  legal 
profession  cannot  provide  a  complete  solu- 
tion to  the  deeply  absorbing  plight,  of  which 
riots  have  been  a  frightening  symptom.  But 
lawyers  certainly  can  make  an  enormous, 
perhaps  a  basic,  contribution.  We  can  help 
provide  the  "fitting  remedy"  of  good  coun- 
sels; counsels  of  hope,  of  good  will  and  of 
construction,  to  which  Mr.  Justice  Brandels 
referred — ootmsels  that  can  correct  the  at- 
mosphere of  these  explosive  demonstrations. 
This  Is  going  to  take  a  very  sure  reading 
of  history  and  a  sharp  insight  into  the  forces 
at  work  in  our  society.  Nothing  could  be 
more  disastrous  than  for  us  to  rush  to  the 
easy  assumption  that  every  city's  riots  are 
Inspired  from  without,  that  they  are  mean- 
ingless phenomena,  or  that  they  are  isolated 
coincidences.  E^ven  the  most  cursory  reading 
of  the  deeply  perceptive  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Conunlssion  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
AdmiiUstratlon  of  Justice,  appropriately  en- 
titled The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  So- 
ciety, wlU  quickly  dispel  any  such  comfort- 
able illusion. 

In  a  document  that  should  be  read  by 
every  citizen  in  this  country,  there  is  a  suc- 
cession of  observations  that  we  can  ill  af- 
ford to  Ignore.  In  essence  they  put  in  broad 
context,  in  oontemp>orary  terms,  the  social 
genesis  of  the  mob  behavior  that  we  wit- 
nessed last  summer: 

"There  have  always  been  sliuns  In  the 
cities",  the  Report  states,  "and '  they  have 
always  been  places  where  there  was  the  most 
crime.  What  has  made  this  condition  even 
more  menacing  in  recent  years  Is  that  the 
Slums,  with  all  their  squalor  and  turbulence, 
have  more  and  more  become  ghettos,  neigh- 
borhoods in  which  racial  minorities  are  se- 
questered with  Uttle  hope  of  escape.  People 
who,  though  declared  by  the  law  to  be  equal. 


are  prevented  by  society  from  Improving  thetr 
circixmstances,  even  when  they  have  the 
ability  and  the  desire  to  do  so,  are  people 
with  extraordinary  strains  on  their  respect 
for  the  law  and  society." 

What  are  some  of  those  "extraordinary 
-  strains"  to  which  the  Commission  refers? 
One  of  them  Is  clear— and  it  Is  a  fact  very 
bard  for  us  In  the  legal  profession  to  ac- 
knowledge: it  is  simply,  and  without  glossing 
over  an  unpalatable  truth,  that  the  poor, 
black  and  white,  resent  and  fear  the  law. 
And  the  reason  seems  to  me  obvious.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  the  poor  live  their  hap- 
less lives  seldom  expose  them  directly  to 
the  law  as  their  protector.  They  experience 
far  more  often  and  far  more  vividly  in- 
stances of  the  law  doing  something  to  them 
rather  than  something  for  them.  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  has  pointed  out  how  easily  this  can 
happen:  "The  law  has  always  been  the  hostile 
policeman  on  the  beat,  the  landlord  who  has 
come  to  serve  an  eviction  notice,  the  install- 
ment seller  who  has  come  to  repossess.  . . ." 

We  must  make  it  a  reality — not  an  empty 
theory — that  the  law  ts  the  servant — not  the 
despot — of  all  the  people.  This  is  not  a  simple 
or  an  easy  assignment.  Much  of  It  will  go 
against  the  grain  of  the  experience  of  law- 
yers as  custodians  of  stable  values  that  come 
much  more  readily  to  us.  We  need  to  move 
into  these  troubled  areas  and  offer  preven- 
tive counsel  to  these  people  who  are  sus- 
picious of  the  law.  We  need  to  show  them — 
not  Just  tell  them — that  the  law  can  protect 
them  from  the  predatory  landlord,  from  the 
unscrupulous  Installment  seller,  and  from 
the  overzealous  cop  on  the  beat.  We  need  to 
prove  to  them,  by  what  we  do — not  Just  by 
what  we  say — that  the  law  is  on  their  side — 
not  against  them. 

In  connection  with  the  Detroit  riot,  more 
than  6,500  i>eople  were  taken  Into  custody, 
only  4,180  of  whom  were  booked.  Of  those, 
1,044  were  charged  with  misdemeanors  and 
3,168  with  felonies.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of 
thoee  booked  were  held  for  further  proceed- 
ings. Some  of  these  have  pleaded  guilty,  some 
have  been  released,  and  others  bound  over 
for  trial.  The  Detroit  Bar  Association,  sup- 
ported by  the  State  Bar  and  the  American 
Bar  Association,  called  for  volunteers  to  de- 
fend thoee  who  lacked  funds  to  pay  lawyers 
fees.  The  response  was  a  credit  to  the  pro- 
fession: 700  lawyers  offered  their  services; 
and  many  of  them  have  made  substantial 
sacrifices  of  time  and  energy,  all  to  the  end 
that  thoee  accused  might  be  accorded  the 
benefits  of  a  fair  trial^-of  due  process  of 
law  I 

We  already  have  in  existing  bar  orga- 
nizations fundamental  machinery  directed 
in  part  towards  the  achievement  of  equal 
Justice  under  law.  And  the  ABA  and  the 
American  Bar  Foundation  have  undertaken 
general  studies  in  depth  of  the  availability 
of  legal  services  in  om-  society. 

But  we  need  also  to  move  on  to  new  ap- 
proaches on  a  new  scale.  We  cannot  win 
universal  respect  for  the  law — the  indispens- 
able liigredient  of  a  free  society — unless  the 
law  respects  all  men  equally.  Seventeen  years 
ago.  Reginald  Heber  Smith,  one  of  the  great 
pioneers  in  legal  aid,  said:  "Nothing  rankles 
more  in  the  human  heart  than  a  textoding 
sense  of  Injustloe.  Illness  we  can  put  up 
with;  but  Injustice  makes  \is  want  to  pull 
things  down." 

Justice  is  at  best  an  elusive  ideal.  But  it  Is 
a  powerful  one — capable  of  profoundly 
changing  the  hearts  and  minds  and  lives  of 
men  whatever  their  lot.  To  achieve  this 
metamc^'phosls,  however,  the  law — ^the  only 
avenue  to  Jusrtice  known  to  men — must  con- 
stantly battle  through  to  new  frontiers  of 
concern  and  interest. 

The  Legal  Services  Program  of  the  OfBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (with  800  oflkee 
and  1,800  lawyers  in  47  states)  has  charted 
some  of  these  frontiers  that  are  today  In 
crying  need  of  penetration.  They  are:  ten- 
ant-landlord   relationships;    consumer    pro- 


tection, particularly  in  Installment  buying; 
welfare  law;  and  due  process  for  Juveniles, 
usually  the  unwanted  children  of  the  ghet- 
to. 

As  every  lawyer  knows,  there  are  appaUing 
injustices  in  the  laws  governing  the  rela- 
tions between  landl<»ds  and  tenants;  in- 
deed, those  laws  are  relics  of  feudal  times 
when  Judges  tended  to  view  each  side  of  a 
contract  as  Independent  of  the  other;  and 
so,  in  most  states,  the  tenant  still  Is  obli- 
gated to  keep  paying  the  rent  even  If  the 
landlord  has  broken  all  bis  promises. 

The  tenant  cannot  make  needed  repairs 
and  deduct  their  cost  from  the  rent,  nor 
can  he  hold  l>ack  the  rent  until  the  land- 
lord has  fulfilled  his  obligations;  and  the 
tenant  can  be  evicted  for  nonpayment  of 
rent,  however  justified  his  nonpayment  may 
have  been.  After  eviction,  he  can  sue  the 
landlord  for  damages  for  failure  to  keep  his 
promises  or  to  observe  the  housing  code; 
but  in  Michigan  he  cannot  even  protest  his 
eviction  in  court  unless  he  poets  a  bond 
equal  to  nine  months  rent.  And  if  the  tenant 
complains  to  officials  about  building  code 
violations,  the  landlord  can  retaliate  by 
evicting  him.  And  that  action  can  come 
much  faster  than  the  results  of  a  bousing 
code  enforcement  process. 

So  in  most  states,  legislative  changes  in 
landlord  and  tenant  laws  are  long  overdue. 
And  there  are  other  incasing  needs.  Much 
could  be  done,  for  example.  In  improvmg  the 
standards  of  criminal  Justice.  Many  years 
ago.  Chief  Justice  Taft,  who  was  no  radical, 
said  that  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice  in  this  nation  was  a  disgrace.  Re- 
forms were  suggested  by  the  Wickersham 
Report,  and  others,  in  the  Twenties  and 
Thirties;  but  few  of  them  have  been  made. 

Shortly  after  the  Detroit  disaster.  Gover- 
nor Romney  and  Mayor  Cavanagh  created  a 
citizens  organization,  known  as  the  "New 
Detroit  Committee".  Its  mission  is  to  recom- 
mend action  designed  not  only  to  bring 
about  reconstruction  of  the  burned  and 
ravished  areas  but  also  to  remove  or  mitigate 
such  imderlying  causes  of  social  unrest,  hate 
and  anger  at  high  unemployment  among 
Negroes,  mistreatment  by  the  police,  prof- 
iteering by  unscrupulous  landlords,  credit 
agencies,  and  neighborhood  merchants,  sub- 
standard housing,  and  general  feelings  of 
injustice  and  frustration. 

Serving  on  the  39  member  Committee  are 
the  chief  executives  of  the  city's  largest  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  and  also  representatives 
from  education,  unions,  government  and 
community  organizations.  Combined  with 
that  unusual  but  not  unprecedented  ccan- 
munity  mixture  are  representatives  of  neigh- 
borhood groups  of  Negroes,  of  leaders  of  mili- 
tant racial  groups,  bipartisan  leadership  of 
the  state  leglslatiuv,  the  chairmen  of  the 
tri-county  Boards  of  Supervisors,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  League  of  Wc«nen  Voters. 
The  Committee  Is  supported  by  a  staff  of 
lawyers,  businessmen,  sociologists,  and  fi- 
nancial experts.  At  the  outset,  the  Commit- 
tee recognized  that  the  problems  demandmg 
immediate  solutioa  were  primarily  in  the 
areas  of  Jobs,  housing,  schools,  public  order 
and  safety.  It  further  recognized  that  if  we 
are  to  look  ahead  with  confidence,  or  even 
hope,  to  a  unified  and  constructive  society. 
the  Detroit  community — Indeed,  the  whole 
nation — must  face  up  to  the  need  for  social 
and  econonUc  innovation  in  our  cities,  and 
do  It  now! 

The  Committee  has  made  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations and  Is  formulating  a  program 
of  action.  In  making  decisions  the  Committee 
has  been  motivated  less  by  political  expedi- 
ency than  by  what  seems  to  be  fair  and  just; 
and  its  practice  has  been  to  speak  through 
its  actions  and  achievements  rather  than  by 
promises.  To  this  end,  the  Committee  has 
strongly  recommended  state  and  local  legis- 
lation to  ensure  open  housing  and  enlarge- 
ment of  tenants'  rights  as  well  as  the  con- 
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■trueUoitt  of  low  ooct  booaliig  in  •lum  areas; 
It  baa  raqueated  larger  amtroprlAtiona  for  tbe 
Detroit  acbool  aystem:  it  haa  stimulated  job 
and  Job  training  opportunities  for  hard  core 
unemployment  areas;  it  has  brought  about 
the  appointment  of  an  outside  expert  to  re- 
view the  organization  and  administration  of 
tbe  Detroit  police  department;  It  has  devised 
m^^nm  to  provlde  equity  financing  and  coun- 
aellng  for  small  businesses  In  the  ghetto  area; 
•Dfd  generally  It  has  worked  diligently  with 
all  of  the  resources  available  In  the  commu- 
nity to  develop  programs  of  self  help  and 
progress. 

Obviously,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  de- 
velop quickly  a  fully  comprehensive  and  ef- 
fective plan  of  action  for  a  community  that 
has  overlooked  or  misjudged  most  of  these 
needs  for  too  many  yean.  But  the  Commit- 
tee has  the  will  and  the  ability  as  weU,  I 
think,  to  get  the  job  done:  to  save  the  com- 
munity from  fiirther  anarchy,  further  an- 
guish and  further  Impairment. 

I  pass  this  report  along  to  you.  because  I 
fblnk  it  essential  that  we  exchange  lEbforma- 
tlon  and  experience  among  our  cities.  And  I 
pass  it  along,  too,  because  vast  as  the  prob- 
lems are,  by  determined  action,  we  can  face 
them,  we  can  understand  them,  and  we  can 
solve  them. 

Last  Sluing  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  told  the  American  Law 
Institute,  "1  try  to  remember — and  ask  you 
to  remember — that  this  great  nation  was 
conceived  and  designed  by  human  beings, 
imperfect  as  you  and  I  are  Imperfect;  capable 
Of  mistakes,  even  as  you  and  I;  subject  to 
weariness,  doubt  and  confusion,  as  all  of  us 
are.  But  with  all  their  human  fallibility,  they 
had  the  courage  and  heart  to  believe  that 
man  might  create  a  free  and  just  society." 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  tonight  with  confi- 
dence that  this  generation  of  Americans  also 
has  courage  and  heart.  Let  me  suggest  that 
we  have  the  capacity  and  the  will  to  attain 
In  our  time  the  American  dream  of  a  free 
and  a  just  society  for  all  men  under  law. 


Harry  Golden  Shares  the  Hoffer  Ytem: 
L.  B.  J.  Is  &e  Forenost  President  of 
Onr  Tm* 


EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or   NXW    TOKK 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  28.  19S7 

Mr.  TE39ZKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  are  fans  of  author-publisher  Harry 
G<Aden  know  that  he  combines  a  unique 
blend  of  wisdom,  commonsense,  and  good 
humor  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

When  Harry  Golden  offers  an  opinion, 
be  is  usually  more  right  than  wrong. 

That  la  why  I  am  particularly  de- 
lighted to  rqwrt  that  Mr.  Golden  has 
written  that — 

President  Johnson  wUI  win  election 
handily  campaigning  on  the  advances  made 
by  the  New  Deal  of  FranltlLn  Roosevelt,  the 
Fair  Deal  of  Harry  "n^unan,  and  bis  own 
Oreat  Society. 

lAr.  Golden  said  that— 

Despite  Vietnam,  the  growth  oC  the  Oreat 
Society  has  been  nothing  leas  than  phe- 
nomenal. In  tlie  last  three  yean.  Congress 
has  passed  more  Uwa  and  appropriated  more 
funds  for  edneatloa  and  healtb  than  In  aU 


the  prevloas  history  of  ttie  Vedsral  Ok>vem- 
ment. 

Mr.  Golden  correctly  notes  that — 
During  Lyndon  Johnson's  Presidency  more 
Negroes  rose  to  middle  Incomes  than  ever 
before.  Negroes  won  the  right  to  vote  In  the 
South  and  their  appointment  and  election 
to  high  ofOoe  l^as  become  a  commonplace 
where  once  it  was  only  a  rarity. 

I  think  we  Democrats  would  also  agree 
with  Mr.  Golden's  assessment  that  in 
1968  the  Repui>licans  "will  offer  simple 
solutions  for  problems  which  only  com- 
plex processes  can  resolve." 

He  foresees  "a  tense  and  bitter  cam- 
paign." And,  he  says,  regardless  of  the 
outcome,  "Lyndon  Johnson  has  assured 
himself  a  role.jis  one  of  the  great  Presi- 
dents of  the  29th  century." 

Another  great  American  thinker,  Mr. 
Eric  Hoffer,  hsifi  made  precisely  the  same 
Judgment  about  President  Johnson. 

And  I  believd  the  American  people  join 
In  sharing  this  assessment  of  a  President 
who  has  proven  himself  to  be  courageous, 
wise,  and  detennined  in  meeting  the 
problems  confronting  America  at  home 
and  abroad.      1 

I  insert  in  the  Record  this  excellent 
article  by  Mr.  Harry  Golden,  editor  of 
the  Carolina  ^raellte: 

Wht  Ltmdon  Johnson  Will  Wih 
(By  Harry  Golden) 

Lyndon  Johnsbn  will  win  election  handily 
campaigning  on  the  advances  made  by  the 
New  Deal  of  IJanklln  Roosevelt,  the  Pair 
Deal  of  Harry  Truman,  and  his  own  Oreat 
Society.  Medlcar^.  Social  Security,  civil  rights, 
and  model  cltleai  and  the  war  on  poverty,  are 
solid  facts.  So  1|  our  afSuence.  In  his  great 
book.  The  Am^tican  Commonwealth.  Lord 
Bryce  said,  "No  American  President  haa  ever 
lost  his  seat  while  smoke  was  coming  out  of 
the  chimneys." 

Even  though  We  have  been  hampered  and 
harrassed  by  a  ^ar  in  Vietnam,  the  growth 
of  the  Great  Sofclety  has  been  nothing  less 
than  phenomenal.  An  unprecedented  effort  to 
aid  American  education  hasn't  missed  a  beat. 
The  Federal  commitment  for  education  and 
training  has  rlseti  from  4.7  billion  In  1964  to 
12.3  in  1967.  In  the  last  three  years.  Con- 
gress has  passef  more  laws  and  appropri- 
ated more  fun<^  for  education  and  health 
than  In  all  the  previous  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral CSovernmeni. 

Johnson's  last  Eichlevement  was  the  passage 
of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.  Had 
he  not  person^y  urged  its  passage  It  Is 
doubtful  if  this  legislation  would  have  passed 
through  Congress.  The  Act  creates  a  non- 
commercial television  network,  free  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  advertiser,  the  mass  audience, 
and  the  politician.  It  was  pasesd  during  one 
of  Congress's  economy  waves.  But  Johnson 
wisely  Insisted  ]|ls  main  purpose  was  to  get 
Congressional  authority  for  the  network  first 
and  leave  the  question  of  its  flnftnciT>g  to  a 
more  propitious  moment. 

During  Lyndon  Johnson's  tenure  more  Ne- 
groes rose  to  middle  Incomes  than  ever  be- 
fore. Negroes  w^n  the  right  to  vote  In  the 
South  and  their  appointment  and  election  to 
high  office  has  become  a  commonpUce  where 
once  it  was  only  a  rarity. 

The  Presidential  campaign  In  '68  wlU  be 
tense  and  bitter.  The  RepubUcana  wlU  offer 
simple  Bolutlcoif  for  problems  which  only 
complex  procesles  can  resolve.  The  fight 
Johnson  faces  la  defending  his  administra- 
tion will  sorely  test  not  only  Mm  but  the 
American  electorate.  Regardless  of  the  out- 
come, Lyndon  Johnson  has  assiirred  himself 
a  role  as  one  of  the  great  Presidents  of  the 
twentieth  centufy." 
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Do  We  Need  ^lore  Rights  or  Fewer 
jTroBga? . 


EXTENS: 


Wrongs 

licfcj  OP 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROB^T  V.  DENNEY 


OF| 

IN  THE  HOUSE  bp  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  pecemher  5.  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  thought- 
provoking  si)eech  was  given  by  Allan 
Shivers,  presldeiit  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  thie  United  States  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  life 
Convention  held, in  Dallas.  Tex.,  on  Oc- 
tober 26.  1967.  ifr.  Shivers,  in  his  add- 
ress, made  a  penetrating  analysis  of 
some  of  the  legislation  enacted  by  or 
pending  before  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  As  food  for  thought  of 
my  colleagues,  X  recoromend  that  they 
read  the  text  of  his  remarks,  which  fol- 
lows: ! 


Do  Wk  Nexd 


loM  Rights  ob  Fawn 
FaoNGs? 


One  of  the  chief  developments  of  this  en- 
lightened age  Is  that  we  Amerleans  are  leaim- 
Ing  to  use  the  po^fers  of  government  to  ex- 
tend our  economic  and  social  rights  in  all 
directions.  | 

Once  our  basic  purposes  were  to  protect 
each  other  from  oppression  and  destitution. 
Now  we  are  concerned  with  the  dignity  of 
the  disadvantaged  Individual;  we  are  creat- 
ing new  forms  of  welfare  to  reflect  our  grow- 
ing affluence;  and  we  are  bent  on  maintain- 
ing throughout  o«r  lives  the  equality  with 
which  we  believe  We  were  all  created. 

We  are  at  war  against  prejudices.  Minority 
rights  are  being  expanded  aggressively  in 
areas  where  wrongs  have  been  most  ap- 
parent. Our  great  Civil  Rights  cause  Is  di- 
rected mainly  at  the  plight  of  the  Negro,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  In  support  of  the '  Job 
rights  of  women  acod  older  men,  but  we  are 
alertly  on  guard  against  the  persecution  of 
any  group,  however  large  or  small. 

At  one  extreme  in  our  social  progress,  peo- 
ple's aesthetic  ne^ds  are  being  attended  to 
by  federal  programs  to  spread  beauty  and 
ctilture  across  the  land  and  rid  it  from  Junk- 
plles.  At  the  other  extreme  we  permit  con- 
fessed, brutal  criminals  to  walk  oiir  beauti- 
fied streets  because  the  Supreme  Court  has 
stretched  their  technical  legal  rights  to  the 
point  where  It  Is  l|npo8slble  to  punish  them. 

These  are  a  few  |of  the  ways  our  Oreat  So- 
ciety la  shaping  u^. 

Among  the  conoepta  that  seem  to  be  tak- 
ing hold  Is  a  unlvorsal  rlgbt-to-health.  Med- 
icare for  the  eldefly  and  medicaid  for  the 
needy — and  near  iieedy — are  the  basic  pro- 
grams which  we  npw  have  in  common  with 
the  world's  Welfare  States.  But  we  are  go- 
ing far  beyond  th^t;  and  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional functions  of  our  public  health  serv- 
ices. As  part  of  th#  federal  poverty  program, 
health  care  la  being  extended  to  the  unborn, 
in  the  form  of  pre-natal  care  for  expectant 
mothers  of  needy  families.  Child  delivery 
and  post-natal  care  for  mother  and  child  are 
also  provided  in  this  national  program  which 
began  in  1993.  There  Is  a  federal  physical 
fitness  program  stemming  mainly  from  the 
20  per  cent  rate  pt  physical  rejects  among 
young  men  called  <  up  by  Draft  Boards.  And 
from  other  dlretclons  we  see  mounting  fed- 
eral concern  with  'the  effects  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco,  air  and  water  pollution,  and  with 
automobile  and  highway  safety,  all  adding 
up  to  a  concerted  effort  to  guarantee  health 
and  personal  security  as  a  national  poUcy. 

The    rl^ti    of  labor,    which   have    been 
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weighed  with  q>eclal  advantages  for  mors 
than  30  years,  are  accumulating  at  every  new 
turn.  With  militant  and  imaginative  help 
from  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
unions  have  gained  a  voice  in  such  manage- 
ment decisions  as  plant  relocations,  product 
distribution  and  processing  methods.  Labor 
law  specialists  believe  that  unions  may  soon 
gain  the  right  to  be  consulted  about  prices, 
types  and  volumes  of  production  and  even 
about  methods  of  company  financing. 

Since  early  times,  Americans  have  had  a 
giiarantee.  In  fact  a  requirement,  of  exposure 
to  education.  Children  have  had  to  go  to 
school.  They  haven't  had  to  learn  and  they 
still  don't.  But  their  reasons  for  not  doing  so 
are  being  reduced  drastically.  Our  education 
programs  are  reaching  out  for  pre-school  age 
children  of  the  poor  to  try  to  overcome  their 
environmental  handicaps  to  learning.  We 
now  realize  that  a  child's  learning  ability 
may  be  related  to  adequate  diet,  so  our  edu- 
cation and  health  programs  have  reached  a 
point  of  overlap. 

We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
young  and  old  alike  have  a  rlgt  to  a  skill, 
as  well  as  an  education,  and  business  and 
government  both  are  heavUy  involved  In 
training  and  retraining  programs.  Some  ad- 
vanced planners  think  the  next  logical  step 
should  be  to  establish  a  right  to  a  Job  for 
those  who  can't  or  won't  learn  any  skill. 
One  suggestion  is  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment become  an  employer  of  last  resort,  cre- 
ating work  for  some  slight  value  for  the 
hoptelessly  unskilled  to  do,  so  that  they  can 
benefit  society  in  their  meager  ways,  and  at 
the  same  time  gain  a  measure  of  dignity  for 
themselves. 

The  rights  of  consumers  are  coming  in  for 
a  lot  of  attention.  Strong  efforts  are  being 
made  to  reinforce  these  rights  with  so-called 
truth-ln-lendlng,  truth-ln-packaglng  and 
truth-ln-advertlslng  laws,  although  there  is 
a  hollow  ring  of  politics  to  much  of  this. 
Thl«  is  understandable,  considering  that 
there  are  now  193  million  American  consum- 
ers, and  new  ones  are  being  bom  at  the  rate 
of  seven  a  minute.  Consumers  are  already 
strongly  protected  against  deception. 

Among  all  the  new  rights  and  happinesses 
now  being  pursued,  however,  none  has  quite 
the  priority  of  that  Eisslgned  to  rescuing  peo- 
ple fronx  destitution.  The  war  on  poverty  has 
even  moved  onto  a  sociological  plane  with 
efforts  at  birth  contri^.  The  objective  is  to 
regulate  the  quality  of  population  growth  or, 
to  put  it  in  the  aoclal  worker's  terms,  to  pro- 
vide those  children  who  are  born  with  the 
right  not  to  be  born  In  abject  poverty. 

The  poverty  war  is  so  total,  involving  so 
much  of  our  private  as  well  as  our  public 
resources,  that  it  defies  coordination  or  even 
careful  analysis  except  by  skilled  specialists. 
The  average  businessman  trying  to  exert  his 
Influence  in  this  problem  area  Is  best  advised 
to  concentrate  on  trends.  I  vrtll  mention  a 
new  one  that  Is  coming  in  for  special  atten- 
tion now  and  needs  to  be  well  understood  be- 
fore any  national  decisions  are  made.  It  is  the 
proposal  for  a  guaranteed  annual  income.  The 
idea  Is  to  provide  everyone  a  mlnlmimi  in- 
come for  life  as  a  matter  of  right,  with  no  re- 
quirement for  the  beneficiary  to  do  any  work 
and  no  restrictions  on  how  he  spends  the 
money. 

Jarring  as  it  is  to  the  principles  by  which 
most  Americans  live,  this  new  concept  has 
aroused  such  interest  that  the  President  has 
said  he  will  appoint  a  commission  of  leading 
Americans  to  make  a  two-year  study  of  it. 
MeanwUle,  it  has  been  selected  as  topic  of 
the  year  for  college  debating  teams  all  over 
the  country.  It  has  also  been  seized  upon  a 
possible  solution  to  the  Ghetto  problem  and 
was.  In  fact,  endorsed  at  a  recent  "Black 
Power"  conference  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Two  types  of  proposals  are  being  made :  one 
tor  outright  payments  to  bring  everyone's 
Income  up  to  a  specified  minimum — a  flgur* 
of  ss.ooo  a  year  for  a  family  of  four  la  lr»- 
quenUy  menttoned:  anoUMr,  referred  to  as  a 


negative  Income  tax.  which  would  also  in- 
volve an  incon>e  guarantee  but  with  a  gradual 
tapering  of  benefits  so  that  the  individual 
would  have  some  incentive  left  to  supplement 
his  subsidy  by  working. 

The  negative  Income  tax  would  work  this 
way:  The  government  would  set  a  poverty 
level  minimum  of,  say,  aS.OOO  a  year  and 
would  provide  a  subsidy  of  60  per  cent  of  the 
amount  that  the  family  income  fell  below 
that  figure.  If  the  family  had  no  income  the 
subsidy  would  be  $1,500.  If  the  earned  income 
was  tl.SOO,  the  subsidy  would  be  $750.  If  the 
family  earned  •2,600.  the  subsidy  would  be 
$250,  and  so  on. 

This  proposal  generally  is  considered  as  a 
substitute  for,  or  a  refinement  of  old-fash- 
ioned welfare,  rather  than  as  an  addlUon 
to  it. 

Now  the  guaranteed  Income,  like  nearly  all 
the  other  new  rights  that  are  being  devel- 
oped or  explored,  has  a  good  purpose  behind 
it.  For  every  program  idea,  there  are  people 
who  need  help  In  particular  ways  and  who 
will  continue  to  suffer  without  it.  We  should 
do  Just  what  we  are  doing — take  careful  new 
looks  at  p>eople's  needs  In  the  light  of  our 
society's  Increasing  knowledge  and  wealth. 
But  let's  be  sure  that  we  are  looking  into 
the  new  ideas  thoroughly.  Let's  make  a  prac- 
tice of  looking  at  consequences  as  well  as 
needs. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  rights 
are  not  created;  they  are  assigned.  They 
don't  spring  Into  being  from  man's  imagina- 
tion; they  are  derived  by  taking  from  some 
and  giving  to  others.  One  man's  guarantee 
is  another  man's  restriction.  We  need  to 
balance  rights  with  wrongs. 

For  example,  taxes  to  support  cultural 
centers  are  a  boon  to  many,  but  are  imposi- 
tions on  the  man  whose  hobby  Is  travel, 
and  on  the  one  who  prefers  to  stay  at  home 
and  read  books.  Those  of  us  who  count  cul- 
tural centers  among  our  benefits  should  not 
forget  those  taxpayers  who  are  being  taken 
advantage  of. 

Much  more  to  the  point,  extra  rights  for 
criminals  make  more  wrongs  for  their  vic- 
tims. New  York  State  now  forbids  its  police- 
men to  shoot  a  criminal  who  flees  after  com- 
mitlng  a  felony.  The  policeman  may  shoot 
only  to  prevent  the  felony,  not  afterwards. 
Many  Innocent  people  will  pay  for  this  re- 
duction in  the  risk  of  crime. 

Nearly  all  of  us  agree  that  welfare  and 
Social  Security  programs  are  necessary  al- 
though they,  too,  disturb  the  balance  of 
equity  in  some  respects.  Wliat  is  taken  from 
the  taxpayer  to  support  those  programs 
means  he  has  that  much  leas  freedcnn  to 
choose  his  own  forms  of  charity  and  per- 
sonal security.  And  those  whom  the  taxpayer 
might  have  preferred  to  help  are  deprived, 
no  matter  how  good  the  reason. 

Again,  the  new  rights  given  to  labor  unions 
are  reducing  the  employer's  rlght-to-manage, 
and  even  his  freedom  of  speech.  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  now  forbids 
a  businessman  to  say  anything  to  his  em- 
ployees that  might  Influence  them  against 
the  union,  and  no  matter  whether  what  he 
says  Is  true  or  not.  NLRS  ordered  the  man- 
agement of  one  company  (P.  J.  Stevens,  Inc.) 
'  to  assemble  aU  its  employees  and  read  them 
a  "public  confession"  that  it  had  engaged 
in  anti-union  activities  and  a  "pledge"  of 
reform  which  NLRB  had  written.  The  com- 
pany managed  to  avoid  this  kind  of  Red 
Chinese  prison  camp  spectacle  by  going  to 
court. 

A  man's  right  to  Join  a  union  should  be 
protected,  but  not  to  the  point  where  an- 
other man  is  chased  up  a  dark  alley  and 
persuaded  to  sign  a  certtflcatlon  slip  in  favor 
of  a  union  that  he  and  the  majority  of  bis 
fellow  workers  don't  want. 

If  we  were  able  to  keep  in  mind  that  rights 
are  relative,  and  human  wants  Insatiable,  we 
might  start  thinking  in  terms  of  some  sort 
of  a  guarantee  to  the  taxpayer,  too,  such  as 
a  right  to  keep  at  least  half  what  he  earns. 


We  ml^t  also  'want  to  protect  savings  and 
pensions  from  the  inflationary  deficit  spend- 
ing on  some  of  the  worthy  but  less  essential 
government  programs. 

And  then  we  need  to  give  some  thought 
too,  to  the  effects  of  welfare  rights  on  the 
human  spirit.  At  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Edwin  J.  Thomas,  Professor  of  Social  'Work 
and  Psychology,  has  reported  finding  evidence 
of  what  he  calls  "psychological  dependence" 
among  chronic  welfare  recipients. 

He  finds  that  such  people,  more  so  than 
middle-class  Americana,  tend  to  follow  nat- 
ural instincts;  to  focus  on  being  rather  than 
doing;  to  live  in  the  present  rather  than  the 
future.  They  do  not  hold  to  the  same  values 
that  middle-class  Americans  do.  The  need  to 
achieve  was  foiind  to  have  no  bearing  on 
whether  they  took  Jobs  or  not. 

Wt^at  this  seems  to  mean  la  that  a  weak 
spot  is  developing  in  our  national  character 
and  that  it  would  be  dangerovis  for  us  to  let 
it  grow.  Our  welfare  programs  must  be  of  a 
kind  that  builds  hope,  instecMl  of  weaken- 
ing It. 

Fundamentally,  what  has  happened  in 
Great  Britain  is  that  welfare  has  reduced  the 
individual's  wUl  to  work  and  save,  and  la 
causing  a  decline  In  economic  activity. 

In  our  own  country  we  are  seeing  relief 
programs  divert  attention  from  the  need  to 
eliminate  the  real  causes  of  poverty.  We  have 
seen  the  poor  cast  aside  on  a  sort  ot  pension, 
with  their  basic  problems  uncorrected,  thus 
perpetuating  welfare  as  a  way  at  life.  We 
need  to  seek  new  approaches. 

There  are  many  different  things  a  nation 
can  do  with  human  rights.  It  can  flatten 
them  out  by  government  formula  to  where 
Uttle  Individuality  is  left,  and  have  aodaUam. 
It  can  concentrate  them  all  at  one  source 
and  oi>en  the  door  to  tyranny.  It  can  award 
them  as  a  birthright  and  have  nobility  at 
the  top  and  slavery  at  the  bottom.  It  can 
toss  all  rights  aside  for  the  strong  to  contend 
over,  and  have  anarchy. 

Conditions  very  much  like  each  of  those 
exist  at  some  place  or  another  on  the  earth 
today.  The  best  balance  anywhere  Is  main- 
tained here  in  our  own  country.  Who  haa 
more  rights  than  an  American?  With  whom 
would  you  want  to  exchange  your  rights? 

The  way  to  keep  what  we  have  is  to  keep 
on  improving  It  wisely.  We  must  steer  the 
best  course  between  generosity  to  some  and 
fairness  to  all.  We  must  maintain  our  respect 
for  the  rights  which  we  permit  to  be  sub- 
tracted from,  as  well  as  for  those  being  added 
to.  And  finally,  we  must  recognize,  as  our 
young  men  in  'Viet  Nam  do,  that  the  duties 
we  owe  to  our  country's  welfare  count  far 
more  than  any  worldly  rights  we  possess. 


Dentist  to  Presideots 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOOTB    CABOZJKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  S.  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  most  interesting 
article.  This  article  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Admiral  Chandler  is  the  former  chief  of 
the  Navy  Dental  Division  and,  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  received  the  Presiden- 
tial Legion  of  Merit  on  his  retirement 
from  this  post.  He  Is  now  serving  as 
President  of  the  American  Academy  of 
History  of  Dentistry. 

Ihe  main  theme  of  the  article  is  the 
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sttidy  that  has  made  of,  and  the  public 
Interest  In.  Qeoree  Washington's  now 
famovu  false  teeth.  However,  my  good 
friend  Admiral  Chandler,  who  is  as  much 
the  subject  of  the  article  as  Is  our  first 
President's  teeth.  Is  described  as  being 
an  ezpeo-t  on  a  great  number  of  "natural 
and/or  store  boughten  molars"  of  such 
celebrities  as  Presidents  Calvin  CooUdge. 
Herbert  Hoover,  and  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
following: 

Dbntibt  to  Pkesideitts:   Admiral  Brushing 

Up  on  Washington's  Tkbth 

(By  Herman  Schaden) 

Tinkering  wltb  presidential  teeth  la  no 
novelty  tor  Bear  Adm.  Alfred  W.  Chandler, 
but  It  took  him  quite  awbUe  to  get  around 
to  the  blppopotamuB  ivory  choppers  of 
George  Washington. 

Those  rather  monstrous  dentures  went  on 
display  today  In  the  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology's  Hall  of  Medical  Science  as  part 
of  an  exhibit  honoring  the  Baltimore  College 
of  Dental  Surgery,  the  first  school  of  its 
kind,  founded  In  1840. 

Now  »  chipper  77,  the  retired  admiral 
guarded  the  natural  and -or  store  boughten 
molars  of  such  celebrities  as  Presidents  Cal- 
vin OooUdge,  Herbert  Hoover  and  FranlUln 
D.  Rooeevelt  during  his  36  years  In  the  Navy. 

For  these  and  other  services.  Including  the 
establishment  of  dental  departments  around 
the  world,  he  received  the  presidential  Le- 
gion of  Merit  on  his  retirement  as  Chief  of 
the  Navy  Dental  Division. 

When  the  University  of  Maryland  dental 
school  decided  the  Smithsonian  should  have 
tl)e  Oeorge  Washington  plates,  Adm.  Chan- 
dler was  asked  to  clean  them  up. 

"I  was  thrilled  and  honored."  he  said. 
"These  dentures,  made  before  1798,  were  m- 
genlous  for  their  day,  but  no  doubt  were 
quite  painful." 

"I  had  understood  that  Washington  lined 
them  with  beeswax  to  make  them  more  com- 
fortable. This  was  verified  when  I  pulled  a 
lot  of  beeswax  from  the  plates.  The  Ivory 
was  quite  stained,  too,  very  lllcely  from  good 
red  wme  and  smoking." 

The  work  of  Dr.  John  Greenwood,  the 
teeth,  carved  from  hlpp>o  ivory,  are  merely 
the  biislness  part  of  a  complicated  construc- 
tion which  mcludes  ivory  and  gold  plates, 
wooden  and  gold  pins  and  gold  springs  for 
keeping  uppers  and  lowers  from  timibling 
Into  the  soup. 

Dr.  Greenwood  made  the  most  of  his  pres- 
idential coup,  later  advertising  himself  as 
"Dentist  to  His  Excellency,  Geo.  Washington, 
late  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." When  something  went  haywire  with  the 
plates  in  1798,  the  good  doctor  repaired  them 
and  bUled  his  distinguished  client  SIS  for 
the  work. 

In  1933  Adm.  Chandler,  then  a  teacher 
at  the  Naval  Dental  School,  was  called  to 
the  White  House  where  President  Roosevelt 
had  misplaced  a  removable  lower  tooth. 

"He  later  told  me  I  was  the  first  man  to 
win  an  argiunent  with  him  in  a  long  time," 
the  admiral  recaUed.  "The  president  could 
not  find  the  tooth.  He  said  he'd  draw  me  a 
picture  of  It.  When  I  saw  the  drawing.  I  said 
the  tooth  must  have  had  double  Instead  of 
single  clasps  as  shown.  The  president  insisted 
not,  but  I  made  up  two  teeth,  one  my  way 
and  one  his.  When  be  tried  them  out,  he 
agreed  I  was  right." 

FDR  was  a  garrvilous  patient,  keeping  up  a 
lively  chatter  at  all  times,  whereas  Hoover 
was  about  as  taciturn  as  Ck>oIldge,  Adm. 
Chandler  found. 

Once  be  was  called  to  the  White  Ho\ise 
on  an  Easter  Sunday,  during  the  heaviest 
snowfall  of  the  season,  because  Hoover  had 
lost  an  \xppa  fnmt  tooth.  After  slipping  and 


sliding  an  the  ^y  over,  the  admiral  spent 
most  of  the  day  {repairing  the  damaged  den- 
ture. 

"I  told  Roosevelt  I  wanted  to  go  to  sea."  he 
reminisced,  "and  he  said  that  was  crazy  be- 
cause the  hospital  ship  USS  Relief  only  did 
14  knots.  I  went  anyway;  later  spent  two 
yean  on  the  aircraft  carrier  Saratoga  on 
which  both  mj  son  and  aon-ln-law  also 
served. 

"Fourteen  knots  was  considerably  different 
from  taking  a  Jet  ride  with  my  son  (Oapt. 
A.  W.  Chandler.  USN)  at  twice  the  speed 
of  sound.  That  was  five  years  ago  when  I  was 
72." 

Last  Jiuie  he  I  planned  a  pleasant  cnilse 
up  the  West  Coast  on  a  Navy  ship.  When 
they  ran  short  m  dentists,  be  was  put  back 
In  harness  tor  l4  days. 

"I  went  to  Koi'ea  during  the  war  and  was 
told  that  Oen.  KwcArthur  wished  to  see  me," 
Adm.  Chandler  said.  "An  aide  told  me  to 
sit  near  the  window  so  MacArtbur  could  see 
my  face.  During  the  conversation  I  asked 
for  and  received  an  autographed  photo- 
graph. CXhers  tried  and  failed.  I  think  I 
supceeded  because  I  told  him  I  WEuited  to 
hang  his  picture  In  my  den  between  those 
of  Roosevelt  and  Hoover." 

Of  his  White  House  patients,  Adm. 
Chandler  remembers  Mrs.  Ooolldge  as  the 
most  gracious.  I^en  he  fractured  two  verte- 
brae playing  tendls  she  sent  him  a  bouquet 
of  White  House  foees. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  sets,  or  frag- 
ments, of  George  Washington  false  teeth. 
One  Is  in  a  New  Tork  museum.  The  other 
Is  in  a  London  museum,  of  aU  places.  It 
got  there  dtirlng  the  Civil  War  when  Dr. 
Alfred  A.  Blandy  of  London,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  Baltimore  dental 
school  dean,  fled  home  with  the  dentures  at 
the  outbrecik  of  the  war. 

Today  was  a  busy  day  for  Admiral  Chand- 
ler. He  was  heading  five  committees  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Academy 
of  History  of  Dentistry,  of  which  he  is  the 
new  president.  Tltxe  meeting  Is  in  connection 
with  the  American  Dental  Association  con- 
vention opening!  here  Sunday. 


Nelson  A.  Ro< 


cefeller  for  Secretary  of 
Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

NXW    TORK 

»     IN  THE  HOUSt;  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdayl  November  21. 1967 

Mr.  DULSld.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing and  dedicated  public  servant, 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  has  accepted  the 
Presidency  of  the  World  Bank. 

Mr.  McNamaira  has  served  for  nearly  7 
years  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  I  appointive  ofQces  that 
exist.  He  has  qone  so  -with  dignity,  with 
the  utmost  devotion  to  duty,  with 
competence. 

Now,  President  Johnson  must  choose 
a  successor  to  Secretary  McNamara — 
not  an  easy  reaiponsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  President  ^t  he  consider  appoint- 
ing Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  of  New 
York,  as  the  nsw  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Here  Is  a  cajididate  who  has  demon- 
strated executive  ability,  not  only  as  the 
Governor  of  oar  State  for  three  terms, 
but  also  in  a  iiunber  of  other  Oovem- 
ment  responsibilities  over  the  years. 

The  Defense  Department  represent  the 


largest  part  of  oi^*  Government  In  terms 
of  both  budget  jand  manpower.  It  re- 
quires a  civilian  leader  of  broad  experi- 
ence not  only  in  Oovemment,  but  also 
In  foreign  affairs  and  in  finance. 

Indeed.  Governor  Rockefeller  has  a 
unique  background  of  experience  which 
makes  him  especially  qualified  to  head 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  1953.  he  was  chairman  of  a  special 
committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  the 
Defense  Department.  Its  recommenda- 
tions were  approved  by  President  Elsen- 
hower and  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

Then  in  1958,  he  underto<*  a  further 
review  and  stu(^  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment at  the  request  of  then  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McElroy. 

Governor  Rockefeller  was  also  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Organization, 
which  proposed  a  number  of  reorganiza- 
tion plans.  Included  w&s  the  t>lan  creat- 
ing the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and,  later,  he  served 
that  Department;  as  Under  Secretary. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  he  has 
been  active  particularly  in  inter-Ameri- 
can affairs  and  participated  in  the  San 
Francisco  conference  when  the  United 
Nations  was  founded. 

Politically,  there  Is  no  problem.  The 
position  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  and 
should  be  nonpartisan.  Mr.  McNamara 
was  a  Republican  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

Further,  Governor  Rockefeller  has 
taken  himself  out  of  the  national  politi- 
cal picture  in  no  Uncertain  terms.  He  has 
said  repeatedly  that  he  does  not  want  to 
be  a  candidate  for  President. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  Governor  Rocke- 
feller is  ideally  sifted  for  this  high  Cab- 
inet post.  He  has,  the  demonstrated  abil- 
ity, the  executive  reputation,  the  politi- 
cal independence,  which  the  man  in  this 
high  ofiQce  requires. 

I  suggest  that  president  Johnson  give 
serious  considert^on  to  the  nomination 
of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  to  be  his  Secre- 
tary of  Defense!  to  succeed  Robert  S. 
McNamara. 


EXTENSIC 


Select,  Tri  in,  and  Motivate 


OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EbWARD  HUBERT 

or  OAiTisiAirA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  5,  1967 

Mr.  H]^ERT.  'Mr.  Speaker,  In  1964  I 
Introduced  and  passed  the  ROTC  Revita- 
lization  Act  ovei  the  objections  of  the 
Department  of  ijefense.  I  consider  this 
legislation  one  of  the  most  Important 
and  far  reachmg  of  my  27  years  in  the 
Congress.  i 

In  an  effort  to  keep  everyone  informed 
on  the  progress  of  this  program,  which  is 
making  great  strides,  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent here  an  article  from  Air  Force  and 
Space  Digest. 

Written  by  Brli  r.  Gen.  Donald  F.  Blake, 
Commandmant  oof  the  AFROTC.  it  gives 
a  detailed  report  on  the  Air  Force  ROTC 
program. 

The  article  foil  }ws: 


December  5,  1967 
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SkLICT,   TitAIK.   AMD   ItOTtVAXX 

(By  Brig.  Oen.  Donald  F.  Blake,  U8AF) 

This  year  Air  University's  Air  Force  ROTO 
marks  its  twenty-first  anniversary  as  an  olB- 
cer-commlaalonlng  source.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  completing  three  years'  experience  under 
the  legislative  guidelines  provided  by  the 
ROTC  Vitallzation  Act  of  1964. 

What  has  happened  during  this  period  of 
growth  and  change  provides  an  interesting 
chapter  In  the  annals  of  XJJ3.  military  edu- 
cation. 

EssenUaUy.  three  major  factors  come  to 
mind  in  reviewing  ttie  past  years  of  Air  Force 
ROTC  growth. 

First,  the  Air  Force  itself  continued  to  de- 
velop higher  degrees  of  professionalism.  This 
Is  necessary  because  we  need  a  variety  of 
skills  and  talents  as  never  before.  8km  spe- 
cialties for  Air  Force  officers  have  Increased 
from  23S  In  World  War  n  to  393  today. 
Pilot  ciaasiflcatlonB  alone  have  increased 
from  mneteen  to  eighty-flve  different  types. 

Second,  Air  Force  ROTC's  ciUTlculum  has 
been  modernized  and  is  constantly  kept  up 
to  date  with  aerospace  age  advances. 

Today's  curriculum  is  designed  to  culti- 
vate the  cadet's  abilities  in  preparation  for 
Air  Force  commissioned  service  with  the 
major  emphasis  on  professional  education. 
The  curriculum  is  based  on  the  student's  re- 
sponsibility and  involvement  in  the  learning 
process.  This  approach  encourages  InqiUry. 
analysis,  imagination,  and  critical  thinking. 

In  effect,  the  curriculum  Vb  now  designed 
to  motivate  and  prepare  young  men  for  life- 
long Air  Force  careers:  in  a  sense,  this  belles 
the  title  "Air  Ptorce  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps." 

Third,  only  the  most  highly  qualified  col- 
lege men  are  being  sought  for  commissioning 
through  Air  Force  ROTC.  Evaluation  proc- 
esses have  been  established  with  high  stand- 
ards of  Intellect  and  character,  weighing  each 
man  for  possible  selection. 

Today's  cadet  must  meet  the  test  of  the 
"whole  man"  concept  in  competition  with 
thousands  of  other  outstanding  students 
before  he  even  entert  the-commlssloatng  por- 
tion of  the  program.  It  takes  a  better  man  to 
meet  greater  and  greater  challenges. 

These  factors — the  Air  Force  Itself,  a  mod- 
ernized currlculimi.  and  selection  of  the 
highly  quaUfled  college  man — all  blend  in 
carrying  out  Air  Force  ROTC's  mission  of 
commissioning  Air  Force  Ueutenants  profes- 
sionally prepared  to  serve  on  active  duty. 

This  mission,  of  course,  could  not  be  ac- 
complished without  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  175  colleges  and  universities  where  Air 
Force  ROTC  detachments  are  located.  This 
educational  partnership  between  the  military 
and  Institutions  of  higher  learning  dates 
back  to  passage  of  the  MorrlU  Act  of  1862 
and  to  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916. 

Continuing  to  recognize  the  need  for  this 
profealonal  mlUtary  education  program,  to- 
day's college  educators  have  supported 
ROTC's  alms  and  have  placed  much  value 
upon  its  academic  program. 

However,  academic  recognition  is  but  one 
of  the  areas  where  quality  has  been  sought 
and  gained  In  Air  Force  ROTC  programs. 

Selection  procedures  for  cadet  entrance 
Into  Air  Force  ROTC's  Professional  Officer 
Coui«e — the  final  two  years  of  the  program — 
have  also  made  q\iaUty  a  paramount  theme. 

Beginning  on  July  1  of  this  year  under 
Headquarters  USAF  direction.  Air  Force 
ROTC  is  programmed  to  produce  4.500  officers 
each  fiscal  year.  This  limitation  may  be  ex- 
ceeded In  the  pilot  cat^ory  only. 

Competition  for  a  conunlsslon  tbro\igh  Air 
Force  ROTC  Is  even  keener  as  a  result. 

In  order  to  stay  within  this  parameter.  Air 
Force  BOTC  has  placed  a  close  watch  on 
each  cadet's  training  progress,  has  stabilized 
each  detachment's  production,  and  has  en- 
roUed  only  the  best-qualified  cadets. 

Air  Force  ROTC,  Uke  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, has  thus  become  a  stabilized  commis- 


stonlag  aoime.  This  leaves  Offloets'  Training 
School  with  the  reeponsltaUlty  of  fulfilling 
offlueiB  eorps  requirements  on  a  fiuctuatlng 
basis  as  the  world  situation  demands.  (For 
more  on  OTS,  see  page  120.) 

Let's  investlgUe  what  quaUty  selection 
really  means. 

For  example,  selection  of  two-year  program 
cadets  shows  how  high  selection  criteria  wm 
bring  the  best  man  to  the  Air  Force  as  an 
officer. 

The  two-year  program  was  authorized  by 
the  1964  Vitallzation  Act  to  provide  any  col- 
lege student  with  two  years  of  college  work 
remaining,  either  at  the  imdergraduate 
and/or  graduate  level,  with  an  on-campus 
route  to  an  Air  Force  commission. 
,  The  new  program  was  initiated  ta  the 
spring  of  1965  with  the  selection  of  950 
cadets  to  enter  In  Academic  Tear  196&-66. 
In  the  program's  second  year  of  oi>eration, 
more  than  7.000  college  men  applied  at  the 
detachment  level.  Prom  that  number,  de- 
tachments nominated  3,500  students  to  a 
central  selection  board  at  Air  Force  ROTC 
headquarters  for  consideration. 

These  nominees  had  passed  the  Air  FcM-ce 
Offlcer^QuaUfylng  Test  and  a  medical  evalua- 
tion and  had  been  selected  by  a  board  of 
Air  Force  officers  and  institutional  officials. 

Eight  hundred  students  were  finally  se- 
lected for  the  two-year  program.  The  average 
college  grade  for  the  selectees  was  2.7,  on  a 
4.0  scale  (A=40).  and  the  average  selectee 
had  scored  in  the  upper  twenty  percent  on 
the  Air  Force  aptitude  test. 

For  1967-68,  the  selection  process  almost 
repeated  itself.  More  than  6,500  students 
appUed  for  the  program  in  its  third  year  of 
operation.  From  that  number,  1,906  were 
nominated  by  detachments  and  a  central 
board  selected  1,440  for  program  enrollment. 
The  average  grade  was  2.6  out  of  a  possible 
4.0  and  the  average  selectee  scored  in  the 
upper  twenty-five  p>ercent  of  all  those  taking 
the  Air  Force  Officer  QuaUf ylng  Testj 

Decentralization  of  two-year  program  se- 
lection will  be  implemented  for  the  first 
time  for  selectees  who  enter  In  1968-69.  This 
allows  each  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies 
to  select  the  best-qualified  students  for  the 
Professional  Officer  Course  no  matter  whether 
the  student  Is  in  the  traditional  four-year 
program  or  is  applying  for  the  two-year 
program. 

Again  quality  selection  remains  the  pri- 
mary key  to  improvmg  .the  Air  Force  ROTC 
product. 

Another  program  improvement  has  been 
the  addition  of  the  Financial  Assistance 
Program. 

Under  the  1964  law,  Financial  Assistance 
Grants  were  authorized  for  qualified  cadets 
In  the  four-year  course  only.  These  grants 
cover  the  cost  of  full  tuition,  laboratory  fees 
and  incidental  expenses.  An  aUowance  for 
textbooks  Is  also  provided,  along  with  a  (50 
nontaxable  monthly  allowance  to  each  grant 
recipient.  (Nongrant  recipients  enrolled  in 
the  Professional  Officer  Course  also  receive  an 
aUowance  of  SSO  each  month.) 

This  fall,  3,031  Air  Force  ROTC  cadets  in 
the  four-year  program  are  going  to  college 
under  a  grant.  Of  this  total,  600  are  sopho- 
mores, 1.431  are  Juniors,  and  1,000  are  seniors. 

Statistics  show  that  grant  recipients  are 
among  the  best-qualified  students  at  the 
colleges  and  universities  they  are  attending. 
The  average  college  grade  for  recipients  in 
1965-66  was  2.92  on  a  4.0  scale  while  the 
average  increased  to  3.12  for  those  selected 
for  1966-67. 

CoUege  grade  point  average  is  one  of  the 
four  basic  criteria  used  for  grant  selection. 
The  other  criteria  are  the  cadet's  score  on 
the  Air  Force  Officer  Qualifying  Test,  a  rat- 
ing given  by  a  detachment  board,  and  the 
cadet's  academic  background  and  potentiality 
for  filling  needed  Air  Force  officer  career  field 
requirements. 

For  example.  949  cadets  now  under  grant 
are  within  the  pilot  category  while  134  are 


within  the  navigator  category.  TboM  under 
grant  studying  in  sdenttfle  and  englneertng 
fields  total  1.064. 

Air  Force  guidance  for  the  next  two  years 
pomts  to  a  continued  need  for  flying,  scien- 
tiflc,  and  engineering  peraonnel.  The  Finan- 
cial Assistance  Program  is  one  way  of 
attracting  outstanding  students  to  fill  these 
requirements. 

The  grant  progrnun  wm  reach  another 
milestone  during  Fiscal  Year  1968  when 
grants  will  be  awarded  for  the  first  time  to 
outstanding  high  school  graduates.  Initially. 
ISO  grants  will  be  awarded  to  freshmen  en- 
tering college  in  1968-69,  who  are  quaUfled 
to  enter  flying  training  upon  college  gradua- 
tion. Recipients  will  be  selected  by  a  central 
selection  board  at  Air  Force  ROTC  head- 
quarters in  March  1968.  Interested  students 
must  have  an  application  at  Air  Force 
ROTC,  MaxweU  AFB.  Ala.,  by  November  16 
of  this  year. 

By  1970  the  Air  Force  is  scheduled  to  have 
S.6(X)  cadets  under  grant  status — the  maxi- 
mxim  nimiber  authorized  at  any  one  time. 

By  attracting  outstanding  students  to  Air 
Force  ROTC  with  the  Plnancial  Assistance 
Program,  this  on-campus  oommlaslomng 
source  will  be  taking  another  step  toward 
better  quality. 

How  the  Air  Force  ROTC  graduate's  abili- 
ties and  education  wlU  be  used  once  on  ac- 
tive duty  is  of  vital  concern  to  every  Air 
Force  ROTC  cadet  and  detachment  officer. 

For  Instance,  today  there  is  an  increased 
emphasis  on  counseling  qualified  students  to 
enter  the  Professional  Officer  Course  in  a 
category  that  wm  lead  to  pilot  or  navigator 
training  upon  commissioning.  This  emphasis 
Is  In  response  to  the  Air  Force's  continuing 
need  for  flying  officers. 

In  addition,  through  the  Flight  Instruc- 
tion Program  (FIP),  cadets  can  test  their 
attitudes  and  aptitudes  for  flying  while  still 
m  coUeg^e.  All  qualified  senior  cadets  Inter- 
ested In  becoming  Air  Force  pilots  paitici- 
pate  In  PIP.  At  Air  Force  expense,  each 
FIP  cadet  receives  up  to  36%  flying  hours 
in  light,  single-engine  planes  at  Federal 
Aviation  Administration-approved  flying 
schools  located  near  the  campus.  This  in- 
cludes twenty  hours  of  dual  flying  Instruc- 
tion and  16*4  hours  of  solo  time. 

FIP  cadets  also  receive  groimd  school  in- 
struction that  includes  weather,  navigation, 
and  federal  air  regulations.  NonnaUy  this 
portion  of  the  training  is  taught  by  Air 
Force  pilots  who  are  also  ROTC  instructors. 

For  the  Air  Force,  this  program  provides 
a  way  of  identifying  cadets  early  who  do  not 
have  the  abilities  of  motivation  to  become 
pilots.  FIP  has  resiUted  in  a  marked  Improve- 
ment in  the  quaUty  of  Air  Force  pilot  trainees 
and  in  a  lower  washout  rate  In  U8AF  flylEg 
schools. 

For  the  cadet,  FIP  affords  an  opportunity 
to  discover  his  ptotential  for  a  flying  career. 
If  he  does  enjoy  flying,  then  FTP  is  a  highly 
motivational  program.  If  he  does  not,  then 
it  gives  him  a  chance  to  plan  an  alternate 
career  before  he  even  enters  active  duty. 

A  recent  change  in  the  length  of  tour  fcr 
flying  personnel  commissioned  through  Air 
Force  ROTC  was  Implemented  this  sum- 
mer. Now  Air  Force  ROTC  graduates  enter- 
ing pilot  or  navigator  training  minimally 
obligate  themselves  to  five  years  of  service 
after  completitlon  of  flying  training.  Pre- 
viously the  minimum  conunltment  was  the 
lenth  of  fiylng  training  plus  four  years. 

Within  the  next  year,  more  than  2.200 
Air  Force  ROTC  graduates  will  enter  flying 
training.  This  contribution  by  Air  Force 
ROTC  will  bring  to  the  Air  Force  profes- 
sionally prepared  officers — many  of  whom 
have  already  been  tested  by  the  Flight  In- 
struction Program. 

Air  Force  ROTC  is  also  a  major  contribu- 
tor of  officers  who  enter  active  duty  with 
advanced  college  degrees.  At  present,  more 
than  a  thousand  Air  Force  HOTC  graduates 
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■re  on  a  delay  from  entry  Into  active  duty 
to  oomplwte  graduate  work.  This  education 
Is  pumied  at  the  Indivldiial's  own  expense. 

Manj  Itouteoanti  oommlaaloned  tbrough 
Air  Pence  BOHTC  alao  I4>pl7  for  education 
under  Air  Unl'veralty'a  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Tecbnology.  Tbey  may  pursue  advanced  de- 
grees under  this  program  without  Interrup- 
tion after  commlslonlng. 

Tbe  number  of  graduates  who  go  on  to 
graduate  Bchool  la  another  Indicator  of  the 
high  quality  of  the  cadeta  being  enrolled  In 
Air  Force  ROTC. 

As  you  can  see,  the  fact  that  Air  Force 
KOTC  Is  only  conunlasloning  the  beet-quall- 
fled  students  In  college  today  Is  no  empty 
statement.  The  ROTC  Vltallzatlon  Act  of 
1964  provided  many  of  the  tools  ttiat  are 
attracting  outstanding  young  men.  The 
•ttuatlon  In  Southeast  Asia  has  also  made 
college  men  more  keenly  aware  of  their  mili- 
tary obligation,  and  most  look  deeply  Into 
every  service  opportunity. 

But  actually  excellence  Is  inborn  within 
the  program  through  its  instructors,  mod- 
ernised curriculum,  and  benefits,  such  as  the 
Financial  Assistance  Program  and  the  Flight 
Instruction  Program.  The  Introduction  of  the 
two-year  program  three  years  ago  also  opened 
up  a  new  commissioning  avenue  to  many 
Students  who  could  not  have  entered  the  pro- 
gram previously. 

Today's  college  students  demand  a  chal- 
lenge, and  all  within  Air  Force  ROTC  are  dis- 
covering that  it  Is  not  a  "free  ride"  to  a 
commission.  The  dedication  and  expertise  of 
detachment  personnel  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  keeping  standards  high.  They  have 
helped  make  Air  Force  ROTC  a  program  that 
students  who  are  professional  In  their  out- 
look and  abilities  want  to  enter. 

As  this  nation.  Is  presented  with  new  chal- 
lenges, new  technologies,  and  new  world 
Bltuatlons,  the  Air  Force  must  change  in 
order  to  meet  these  new  circumstances.  Cer- 
tainly, Air  Force  ROTC  in  the  past  twenty- 
one  years  has  changed  with  these  conditions 
and  will  continue  to  change  in  the  future. 

There  is  one  element,  however,  that  will 
not  change.  That  Is  the  people  of  the  Air 
Force. 

They  must  always  have  the  ability  to 
master  complex  weapons  and  support  sys- 
tems. They  must  always  have  the  same  spirit 
of  "let's  get  the  Job  done,"  no  matter  where 
or  when. 

To  this  end.  Air  Force  ROTC  will  continue 
to  bring  "the  best"  to  the  umted  States  Air 
Force  tor  its  present  and  future  leadership. 

USAT'S  CROWING  JtrmOR  KOTC  PROGRAM 

The  rapidly  growing  Air  Force  Junior  ROTC 
program  has  expanded  to  66  high  schools 
across  the  ITnited  States  with  plans  for  ex- 
pansion to  275  high  schools  by  1970.  Academi- 
cally oriented.  Air  Force  Junior  ROTC  Is  pri- 
marily designed  to  develop  better-Informed 
citizens  on  the  challenges  and  opportuni- 
ties of  aerospace.  Air  Force  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  who  have  retired  after 
twenty  or  more  years'  active  duty  or  those 
who  wUl  be  retiring  In  the  next  few  years 
are  needed  to  flU  positions  as  instructors  and 
assistant  instructors  for  this  program. 

An  officer  applicant  must  possess  a  bacca- 
laureate degree  and  must  be  certified  as  a 
teacher,  or  beNrtlllng  to  work  toward  certifi- 
cation. An  NCO  applicant  must  possess  a  high 
school  diploma  or  equivalent. 

The  minimum  authorized  pay  for  instruc- 
tors and  assistant  Instructors  Is  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  his  retired 
pay  and  the  active-duty  pay  allowances  that 
be  would  receive  if  called  to  active  duty,  ex- 
cluding hasardous  duty  and  special  pays.  The 
total  dUTerence  will  be  paid  by  the  high 
school.  Many  of  the  participating  schools  pay 
more  than  this  mlntmiim. 

Those  Interested  In  a  challenging  and  re- 
warding profeeston  In  the  Air  Force  Junior 
ROTC  pngnm  may  mrlte  to  AFROTC. 
ABTO-J.  ICaxweU  AFB.  Alabama,  80112. 


Congressman;  Horton  Ctes  Monroe  Coonty 
N.Y^  Bar  Assodatioo  u  OotstuidiBf 
Example  of  Bar  AstodatioB  Semce  to 
Legal  ProlessioB  and  Commanity  on 
Diamond  Jnbilee,  December  7,  1967 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   NKW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOlrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mont  ay,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  HORTDN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  7th 
of  this  montli,  the  members  of  the  Mon- 
roe County  ^ar  Association  will  gather 
to  celebrate  ,  the  association's  diamond 
Jubilee — 75  years  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity and  lo  the  profession  of  law. 

The  hlstorlr  of  bar  associations  in  this 
Nation  is  a  distinguished  one,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. More  than  most  professional  associa- 
tions, the  aotlvlties  of  bar  assck;iatlons 
have  had  a  4lrect  bearing  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  the  cbmmunities  they  serve. 

This  has  certainly  been  true  of  tiie 
Monroe  Coulity  Bar  Association.  I  have 
an  Intimate  kowledge  of  its  record  of 
service,  sinQe  I  served  as  secretary 
of  the  Moilroe  Ck)unty  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  as  president  of  the  Federation 
of  Bar  Associations  of  Western  New 
York.  I  would  like  to  share  our  story  with 
you  and  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker. 

During  itsi  first  75  years,  the  Monroe 
County  Bar  Association  has  amply  dem- 
onstrated t^e  high  ideals  for  which 
legal  assoclattions  everywhere  strive. 

The  original  founders  of  the  associa- 
tion lost  no  time  In  making  it  an  atMve 
participant  In  community  affairs.  The 
articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  on 
Dscember  2,  1892.  At  its  meeting  two 
months  later,  February  14,  1893,  the  as- 
sociation adopted  a  resolution  to  petition 
the  legislature  to  authorize  a  new  county 
courthouse,  its  efforts  were  a  significant 
factor  in  th|  final  decision  for  a  court- 
house. 

This  Inte 
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t  in  doing  its  part  in  keep- 
ter,  N.Y.,  area  in  the  fore- 
front of  progress,  and  In  extending  the 
benefits  of  l^al  services  to  everyone  con- 
tinues today  with  a  vastly  Increased  ar- 
ray of  services  and  activities. 

Notable  among  the  70  present  commit- 
tees and  activities  of  the  Monroe  County 
Bar  Association  are  the  following: 

The  lawyer  reference  service,  estab- 
lished In  1949,  with  headquarters  In  the 
bar  association  office,  for  persons  who  do 
not  have  a .  family  attorney.  This  was 
one  of  the  Stst  lawyer  reference  services 
set  up  in  tho  United  States. 

The  coor(^ated  assigned  counsel  sys- 
tem was  created  In  1963  for  the  defense 
of  criminal  actions. 

In  the  field  of  public  education,  there 
are  the  spefker  bureau,  which  provides 
lawyers  to  $peak  on  legal  tc^lcs;  the 
adult  education  committee,  which  gives 
an  adult  legal  education  course  in  the 
high  schools:  and  the  Law  Day'  com- 
mittee which  organizes  public  cere- 
monies for  Law  Day. 

The  Montoe  Coimty  Bar  Foundation, 
which  was  ectablished  in  1951  to  increase 
InterMt  in  the  science  of  jurlsprudenee, 


collects  books  bnd  other  material  of  a 
legal  historical  nature  and  sponsors 
lectures  on  legal  topics  for  association 
members. 

By  1958  the  association's  activities  had 
grown  to  the  point  that  good  organiza- 
tion and  msmagement  made  it  apparent 
that  the  activities  should  be  directed  by 
an  executive  director.  My  fellow  members 
of  the  Monroe  County  Bar  Association 
were  extremely  fortunate  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  Mr.  Milford  E.  "Bert" 
Wheeler,  who  has  held  that  position 
since  January  I,  1959.  Bert's  skill  as  an 
administrator  and  his  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  the  legal  profession  and  the 

bar  association  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  growth  of  the  associa- 
tion's activities.  Bert  has  been  instru- 
mental in  translating  Ideas  Into  active 
programs  which  have  benefited  associa- 
tion members  and  the  public. 

In  1959,  the  bar  association  began 
publication  of  its  own  magazine.  Sum- 
ming Up.  During  the  1960's  t^e  associa- 
tion ran  a  very  successful  weeldy  radio 
program  imdef  the  title  of  "Justice," 
which  included  a  dramatic  presentation 
and  a  dlscussicn  of  the  drama  by  a  panel 
of  lawyers.  T^  and  other  radio  and 
television  work  won  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  awards  for  4  consecutive 
years. 

Mr.  Speaketj,  on  December  7,  at  the 
Sheraton  Hot^  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  the 
members  of  the  Monroe  County  Bar 
Association  will  gather  to  celebrate  our 
group's  75th  anniversary. 

At  that  time,  David  Boehn,  a  promi- 
nent Rochester  attorney  and  president 
of  the  Monroe  County  Bar  Association, 
will  present  to  the  association  on  my 
behalf  a  scroll  Icommemoratlng  the  asso- 
ciation's diamond  anniversary.  The 
scroll  reads: 

Whereas  on  Diecember  2,  1892,  the  Article* 
of  Incorporation  were  filed  for  the  Monroe 
County  Bar  Aseodatlon  of  NeW  York;   and 

Whereas  the  Beventy-flfth  Anniversary  of 
this  event  Is  to  be  celebrated  this  year; 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  Attorneys  and 
Lawyers  of  the  60th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  do  hereby  Join  with  our  distinguished 
colleague  and  member  of  the  Monroe  Coun- 
ty Bar  Association,  Frank  Horton,  in  send- 
ing greetings  and  hearty  congratulations  on 
the  celebration  jof  this  historic  event. 

The  scroll  wks  signed  by  the  244  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  are  lawyers. 

A  framed  copy  of  this  statement  will 
also  be  presented,  along  with  an  Ameri- 
can fiag  which  was  fiown  over  the  Capi- 
tol on  December  2.  1967 — 75  years  after 
the  Incorporation  of  the  bar  association. 

I  would  llks  to  publicly  commend  my 
fellow  members  of  the  Monroe  County 
Bar  Association  who  are  directly  In- 
volved In  the  celebration  activities: 

Henry  W.  WilUams,  Jr.,  Esq.,  overall 
program  cJialiynan. 

W.  Smith  O'Brien.  Esq.,  chairman. 
75th  aniUversary  observance. 

Nathan  J.  Robfogel,  Esq.,  chairman, 
75th  anniversary  dinner. 

James  M.  Hartman,  Esq.,  chairman, 
publicity,  75^  anniversary  dinner. 

James  F.  Glynn.,  Esq.,  author,  "His- 
Silonroe   County  Bar  As- 


tory   of   the 
sociation." 

Mr.    Speak^, 
society  possitte. 
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law  in  actlcHi,  and  stand  as  guardians  of 
the  borders  between  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  and  fair  and  unfair.  Ilirough 
their  bar  associations,  they  have  helped 
forge  the  legal  principles  and  practices 
which  keep  the  law  a  living,  viable  code 
of  rules  by  which  society  can  change  and 
progress  without  disturbing  the  funda- 
mental rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  record  of  the  Monroe  County  Bar 
Association  is  outstanding  in  service  to 
Its  members,  the  profession  of  law,  and 
the  community  and  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  tjie  Monroe  Coimty  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  very  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  you  and  our 
colleagues  the  story  of  its  first  75  years, 
and  to  predict  an  equally  productive  and 
creative  second  75  years. 


V 


Revolt  of  the  Disloyal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP  ijoxnsiAXHL 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  5,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
there  be  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  from 
those  who  plead,  appease,  and  compro- 
mise with  right,  it  is  short  lived. 

Those  disloyalists  who  are  against 
their  country  and  everything  American 
continue  to  mass  their  smelly  legions  for 
additional  tiu-moil. 

Give  them  an  inch  and  they  will  want 
a  mile.  Turn  the  country  over  to  them 
and  they  will  want  our  Uquidation:  all 
in  the  name  of  peace. 

The  report  covering  SCLC  and  the 
NSA  follow  to  show  the  depth  of  these 
anti-American  organizations  and  their 
well-financed  (H)erations: 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Dec.  3,  1967] 

SCLC  PiJiNS  RECRTnr  Dams  foe  Dxstrict 
or  CoLxncBiA  Raixt 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference wUl  soon  embark  on  a  series  of  meet- 
ings with  civU  rights  leaders  nationwide  to 
drum  up  support  for  massive  nonviolent 
protests  for  more  Jobs  and  hlgha  incomes 
next  spring  in  Washington. 

Rev.  Andrew  Young,  executive  director  of 
SCLC,  said  yesterday  that  a  "flood  of  letters" 
this  week  to  the  SCLC  week-long  session  in 
Frogmore,  S.C,  indicated  growing  nation- 
wide support  for  the  groups  plans  to  assign 
staff  members  to  train  2,000  volunteers  from 
10  cities  in  nonviolent  protest. 

Young  said  that  the  response,  which  came 
to  the  meeting  In  the  form  of  telephone 
calls,  letters  and  telegrams,  raised  the  possi- 
bility that  SCLC  staff  members  may  now  be 
sssigned  to  train  more  people  In  more  dtles. 
The  Bession  ended  last  night. 

Young,  Interviewed  by  telephone  from 
Beaufort,  S.O.,  which  Is  near  the  meeting 
site,  said  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martla  Luther 


King  Jr.,  SCLC  president,  and  the  80  staff 
members  who  attended  the  session  would  be 
working  on  a  list  of  demands  to  present  to 
the  federal  government  sometime  after  the 
first  of  the  year. 

It  the  demands  are  not  met,  he  said,  the 
demonstrations  wlU  foUow. 

TKKKATBN    A   TKNT-Iir 

SCLC  has  raised  the  threat  of  holding  a 
tent-in  in  Lafayette  Park  across  the  street 
from  the  White  House  and  sit-ins  In  Congress 
and  at  government  Installations  here.  The 
original  threat  of  such  protests  came  out  of 
the  10th  annual  SCLC  convention  held  In 
Atlanta,  Oa.,  in  August. 

SCLC  leaders  have  indicated  that  the  dem- 
onstrators will  be  prepared  to  remain  in 
Washington  indefinitely  or  untU  the  demands 
are  met.  even  if  it  means  Jail. 

Dr.  King  baa  called  for  a  massive  works 
program  to  provide  Jobs  and  for  welfare 
reform. 

The  meeting  also  focused  on  plans  to 
laimch  voter  registration  drives  in  the  South, 
particularly  in  the  rural  areas.  Young  said. 

"We  gave  a  detaUed  look  to  the  cotinty 
elections  in  the  rural  arecu  of  the  South," 
he  said.  "But  we  also  looked  at  the  cities 
politically.  Just  becatise  Negroes  were  re- 
cently elected  mayor  in  Cleveland  and  Gary, 
we  don't  feel  it's  time  to  relax.  We  feel  it's 
time  to  step  up  our  activltlee." 

SEND   TELEGRAM    TO    SENATE 

MeanwhUe  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
CivU  Rights,  a  coalition  of  112  national  civil 
rights,  labor,  religious  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, urged  U.S.  Senate  members  in  a  tele- 
gram to  oppose  any  attempt  to  block  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare's school  desegregation  program. 

Roy  Wilklns,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence, warned  specifically  against  amend- 
ments which,  he  says,  would  undercut  HEW's 
efforts  to  enforce  Title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Title  VI  Is  the  provision  that  en- 
ables the  government  to  cut  off  funds  to  any 
federally  assisted  program  admiidstered  in 
a  racially  discriminatory  manner. 

An  amendment  to  tiie  Elemenetary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  which  Sen.  Rich- 
ard Russell,  D-Oa.,  is  expected  to  offer,  would 
bar  HEW  from  terminating  funds  during  a 
school  year. 

The  conference  says  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  aUow  school  dis- 
tricts, which  have  been  through  protracted 
negotiations  and  enforcement  proceedings 
and  which  have  been  found  in  violation  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  to  continue  re- 
ceiving federal  funds  for  as  long  as  a  year 
after  the  termination  order  was  to  have 
taken  effect. 

The  proponents  of  the  amendment  argue 
that  the  present  procedure  of  terminating 
federal  fimds  in  the  middle  of  the  school 
year  Is  disruptive  to  school  budgeting. 

STUDENT  Group  actb  To  Block  Disskntoi 

Dkatt 

(By  Barry  Kalb) 

The  National  Student  Association  says  it 
wlU  ask  the  U.S.  Distrlot  Court  tomorrow  foe 
a  temporary  federal  injunction  against  a  re- 
cent Selective  Service  order  to  reclassify  and 
speedily  draft  young  men  who  Interfere  with 
draft  prooeduree. 

Srteetlve  Serrloe  Director  lit.  Oen.  Lewis 
B.  Hanhey  issued  a  reootnmendatlon  Oct.  26 
to  kwal  draft  boards  that  pmsons  who  at- 
tempit  to  hinder  the  efforts  at  military  re- 


crulters  cw  otherwise  disrupt  draft  proce-' 
dures  be  declared  delinquents  and  put  at  the 
top  of  the  draft  lists. 

The  student  group  yesterday  said  it  wUl 
file  a  complaint  charging  that  this  directive 
violates  the  constitutional  rights  of  such 
students  and  has  a  "chlUing  effect"  on  legal 
dissent.  The  file  for  a  pomanent  Injunction 
against  this  and  similar  directives. 

The  student  group  will  be  joined  in  the 
suit  by  19  other  parties,  including  several 
university  student  body  presidents. 

PBOTESSOB     LXADS    LAWTSSS 

"The  plaintiffs  will  be  represented  by  a  bat- 
tery <a  lawyers  led  by  Arthur  Klnoy,  a  pro- 
fessor Of  constitutional  law  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity and  a  volatile  defender  of  citizens' 

rights. 

Similar  suits  were  filed  Friday  in  federal 
courts  in  New  York  City;  Camden,  NJ.;  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  be- 
half of  six  young  men  who  have  recently  been 
reclassified  as  a  reeult  of  Hershey's  directive. 

The  NSA  suit,  however,  has  no  connection 
with  these  suits,  and  will  name  no  individual 
plaintiffs  Ed  Schwartz,  NSA  president,  said 
yesterday: 

"We  are  filing  this  suit  on  behalf  of  a  class 
of  people — students — particularly  those 
whose  desire  to  dissent  in  any  way  from  gov- 
ernment policy  in  Vietnam  has  been 
threatened." 

KESOLTTTIOtr   CITBI 

Schwartz  said  that  by  filing  this  suit  NSA 
Is  not  encouraging  Interference  with  military 
recruiters.  He  dted  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  association's  National  Supervisory  Board 
here  last  Sunday,  which  states: 

"...  NSA  opposes  those  actions  physically 
obstructing  recruiters  and  students  which 
have  taken  place  in  recent  protests  against 
the  war  .  .  .  (However)  we  also  strongly 
condemn  Gen.  Hershey's  recommendation 
that  'students  irtio  engags  in  Illegal  protests 
against  the  war  and  draft  .  .  .  should  be  re- 
classified." 

SchwartE  said  the  association  will  argue 
that  Hershey's  directive  has  "Inttmldated" 
students  who  wish  to  protest  ths  ^etnam 
War  and  the  draft. 

Schwartz  said  the  suit  also  will  argue  that, 
by  setting  itself  up  as  Judge  and  Jury  tn  olas- 
siflcatlon  cases,  the  Selective  Service  System 
denies  constitutional  guarantees  at  due 
process. 

"The  purpose  of  the  Selective  Serrloe 
should  be  to  induct  nten  Into  the  armed 
services,  not  to  make  distinctions  between 
various  forms  of  dissent  and  determine 
whether  such  dissent  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest," Schwartz  said. 

PSOrXSSOK   PLANS   PSORST 

In  a  related  development,  Monroe  H. 
Freedman,  a  George  Washington  University 
law  professor,  in  a  letter  to  the  university 
newspaper,  "The  Hatchet."  says  he  intends  to 
Interfere  with  military  and  civilian  recruiters 
on  the  campus. 

The  letter,  dated  Nov.  21,  was  read  by 
Freedman  Friday  at  a  press  conference  on 
the  subject  of  draft  resistance  activities.  In 
the  letter,  Freedman  says  he  wUl  "commit 
deliberate  and  prolonged  Interference  with 
the  legitimate  activities  of  some  recruiters 
and  solicitors  on  campus."  He  urged  other 
faculty  members  to  Join  b»m 

The  letter  seemed  to  be  an  open  defiance 
of  a  new  OWU  policy,  approved  last  month 
by  President  Lloyd  Klllot,  which  threatens 
"penalties  up  to  and  including  expulsion 
from  the  university*'  for  students  ong^yig 
in  antl-recrultment  aottvlttes. 
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Report  ol  Ac  Preaideat'i  CoamistioB  on 
Postal  Orfaanation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

am 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAU 

OV  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  5,  1967 

Mr.  DDAIjL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  April 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  added  a  new 
and  bold  dimension  to  our  thinking  atx>ut 
the  postal  service  and  its  future  by  pro- 
posing that  the  Post  Office  Department 
be  converted  to  a  Oovemment  corpora- 
tion. 

ReoognMng  the  potential  of  Mr. 
O'Brien's  recommendation.  President 
Johnson  quiddy  appointed  a  special 
Commission  to  study  the  Postmaster 
General's  idea  as  part  of  an  overall  in- 
depth  study  of  the  structure  and  opera- 
tion of  the  postal  service.  The  Commls- 
si(Xi  is  scheduled  to  make  its  report  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  by 

April. 

In  the  meantime,  all  of  us  concerned 
with  the  postal  service  are  Interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  Conmiission's  study. 
A  progress  report  on  the  Commission's 
work  was  made  in  an  article  in  the  No- 
vember 29  issue  of  Federal  Times  and 
with  permission  I  am  including  it  at  this 
point: 

VxxwB  AJBB>  on  Postal  Ck>u>ORATioN 
(By  Court  Oifford) 

Washikotom.— The  Prertdent's  Commis- 
sion OD  Postal  Organization  has  met  privately 
wltb  36  groups  In  Its  study  of  tbe  postal 
corporation  proposal. 

The  meetings  were  beld  to  give  the  coun- 
try's mi^or  mall  users  and  the  various  postal 
labor  unions  a  chance  to  openly  discuss  Post- 
master General  Lawrence  O'Brien's  history 
making  recommendation  to  convert  tbe  Post 
Office  Department  to  a  non-profit  govern- 
ment corporation. 

In  iMesentlng  their  views,  tbe  postal  inter- 
est groups  were  "helpful  and  surprisingly 
candid,"  according  to  the  commission's  ex- 
ecutive director,  Mvirray  Comaxow. 

A  willingness  to  assist  tbe  commission  in 
arriving  at  the  best  possible  decision  for  tbe 
good  of  the  country  characterized  their  re- 
marks, he  said. 

Despite  the  many  possible  effects  a  drastic 
change  m  postal  organization  might  have  on 
employees  and  industry,  representatives  were 
••willing  to  take  a  flyer"'  on  any  plan  to  In- 
crease postal  efficiency  and  reduce  public 
costs. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  did  not  endorse 
O'Brien's  plan  outright.  Yet,  Comarow  said 
they  aU  recognized  the  need  for  a  massive 
capital  investment  \n  postal  facilities  to  meet 
tbe  soaring  maU  vcdume. 

The  general  feeling  was  that,  although  the 
postal  system  coold  stand  Improvement  \n 
almost  every  area,  service  was  not  all  that 
had. 

With  an  eye  toward  the  future,  many  had 
their  doubts  about  the  department's  ability 
to  keep  pace  with  the  mail  vohune  without 


some  kind  of  caange.  Until  more  details  are 
available,  they  were  not  convinced  that  the 
postal  corporation  concept  Is  the  answer. 

A  few  witnesses,  however,  were  "forth- 
rlghtly  in  favor"  of  O'Brien's  propcjeal.  Coma- 
row  said.  They  believed  the  postal  service 
should  be  removed  from  politics.  The  depart- 
jnent  shoxild  be  run  by  a  board  of  presi- 
dentlaUy  appointed  experts  in  oorporate  bus- 
iness rather  than  a  single  cabinet  member. 
The  sale  of  bodds  could  speed  greatly  the 
modernization  etTort,  they  said. 

Other  representatives  said  a  postal  corpora- 
tion would  mean  less  public  service  and 
greater  costs.  Wltliout  congressional  controls 
unprofitable  services  might  be  eliminated. 

Several  alternatives  to  the  nonprofit  cor- 
poration conceot  were  proposed.  It  was  sug- 
gested, for  exanple,  that  the  department, 
for  example,  tbiit  the  department  be  run  by 
a  joint  committee  of  Ck>ngress. 

Under  this  wtup,  apptHnted  members  of 
the  House  anj  Senate  would  oversee  all 
postal  functloi^  and  would  rule  independ- 
ently on  such  things  as  appropriations,  pay 
and  rates.  This  system  is  similar  to  tbe  man- 
agement of  thel  Atomic  Knergy  Commission. 

An  agency  oiWned  Jointly  by  the  govern- 
ment and  private  industry  also  was  advocat- 
ed. This  arrangtment  would  be  similar  to  the 
Communicatlods  Satellite  Corporation, 
whose  board  of  directors  is  made  up  of  presi- 
dential appolnl  ees  and  officials  from  private 
ownership. 

Suggestions  i  liao  include  one  to  turn  tbe 
post  office  ovei  to  private  Industry  entirely 
with  only  a  g  avemment  subsidy  for  con- 
struction. 

There  were  1  bose  who  felt  that  with  cer- 
tain tuljustmei  ts  and  changes,  the  present 
organization  a  id  structure  would  see  the 
country  throu|h  until  the  present  mecha- 
nization and  I  modernization  effort  takes 
effect. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  mailers 
and  labor  chiefs,  the  commission's  decision 
would  rely  hearvUy  on  the  findings  of  four 
research  flrms  Which  were  expected  to  report 
in  January.       J 

They  have  feen  commissioned  to  make 
independent  sttidles  of  specific  Eireas  of  postal 
activity.  One  film  is  studying  the  department 
overall.  The  otliers  have  been  assigned  Indi- 
vidual studies  ef  finances,  labor  and  person- 
nel, and  rates.  [ 

The  oommla^on's  nine-member  staff  has 
sent  out  mora  than  160  letters  to  private 
businesses  thrdughout  the  nation  asking  for 
comments  on  the  postal  situation.  In  addi- 
tion, a  numbef  of  unsolicited  opinions  have 
been  received  |s  a  result  of  an  open  Invita- 
tion to  suggestions  included  in  tbe  Federal 
Register. 

Each  of  the{  staff  members  has  t>een  as- 
signed to  monHtor  the  research  projects  of 
the  private  firms.  They  also  act  as  liaison 
between  such  agencies  as  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
ooiuitlng  Ofilce.  Bvu-eau  of  the  Budget  and 
other  sources  of  Information. 

The  commission's  chairman,  Frederick  R. 
Kappel,  former  chairman  of  the  board  of 
American  Tel^hone  and  Telegraph,  is  ex- 
pected to  maloe  his  rep<xl  to  the  President 
In  April,  as  re<|ueeted. 

The  lO-man  commission  has  been  asked  by 
the  President  to  determine  whether  the 
postal  service  can  better  be  performed  by  a 
cabinet  deparlsnent,  a  government  corpora- 
tion or  some  other  form  of  organization. 

The  postal  $tudy  has  been  called  one  of 
the  "most  ezbAustive"  ever  undertaken. 


The  1968 


onventlons  begin: 

1 968 — ^Republican — 

iguat   1988 — ^Democratic — 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

{     or 

HON.  JA^  G.  FULTON 

or   noiNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  itovem3)er  13,  1967 

Mr.  PCTLTOM  ot  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  order  to  give  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  and  the  citizens  of  my  dis- 
trict the  Federal  and  State  calendar  of 
1968  events,  I  hive  made  up  this  infor- 
mation in  letter!  form  as  follows: 

I  Dkxmbxs  8.  1967. 

To  Ity  Good  rrienOs: 

I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  tbe  calendar 
of  1906  events  of  National  and  State  impor- 
tance. Tliis  Is  an  exciting  year — with  Fedoal 
elections  for  President  (and  Vice  President) , 
one-third  of  VS.  Senate,  and  all  of  UJS. 

House  of  Represetrtatlves  in  Congress.  Also 
for  State  electlona  are  3  State  offices,  one-half 
the  Pennsylvania  Btate  Senate,  and  all  of  the 
State  House  of  R«>resentatlves. 

Pennsylvania  Spring  Primary  election  is — 
Tuesday,  23  Aj>ril\1988. 

November  Geneifal  election  is — Tuesday,  5 
NovemlieT  1988 

National  Party 

Monday,     5     A 
Miami. 

Monday,    28 
Chicago. 

Convention  delegates  are  elected  at  pri- 
mary 23  April — a  delegates  for  each  party, 
with  alternates,  m  each  Ck>ngreasional  Dis- 
trict. J 

In  order  to  be  |kelpful  to  you,  I  am  giving 
below  the  list  of  Officers  and  legislative  seats 
to  be  voted  on  la  our  South  Hills  Congres- 
sional District. 
Oordtally, 

JHc  Fcn.TON. 

TKO  piAL  omcKxs 

President— Lyndon  Johnson. 

Vice  President— Hubert  Humplirey. 

UB.  Senate  Pehna.  Joseph  Clark — 6  year 
term. 

U.S.  Congrees  2ftth  IMstrlct — Jim  Fulton — 
2  year  term. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  OmCXSS 

Auditor  General — Grace  M.  Sloan — t  year 
term. 

Treasurer — Tbanas  Z.  Mineliart — 4  year 
term.  I 

Superior  Court  Judge — Vacant  10  year 
term.  I 

PENNSTLVAHIA  dNKKAL  A8SKMBLT 

State  Senate  (ijyear  Terms) : 

STth  District — ^tvayne  S.  Swing.  45th  Dis- 
trict— Joseph  M.  Gaydoe.  43rd  District — 
Frank  Maszel. 

State  liegislatots  (3  year  Terms) — by  Dis- 
trict: 

26th — Charles  K-  Caputo,  27th— Robert  A 
Gelsler,  40th — Ddnald  O.  Hair,  41st — Joseph 
V.  Zord,  42nd — ^hI  Sheldon  Parker,  Jr.,  43rd — 
George  K.  Hauqenshield,  44th — Andrew  J. 
McOraw,  45tb — Max  H.  Homer. 

In  these  times,  I  believe  it  is  the  patriotic 
duty  of  every  Aimerican  citizen  to  register 
and  to  vote.  We  Americana  are  watched  and 
criticized  because  so  many  do  not  vote.  Our 
U.S.  servicemen  deserve  our  support. 


December  5,  1967 
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/  recommend  that  you  plan  ahead  to  re- 
serve these  election  dates  particularly.  But 
if  you  are  ill  or  must  he  out  of  town,  write 
for  your  absentee  ballot  application  to  Al- 
legheny County  Department  of  Elections, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219. 

Change  in  law :  New  Penna  residents — only 
90  day  residence  required  for  registration 
prior  to  elections. 

Absentee  ballot  applications:  Primary:  1st 
day  to  apply — 4  March  '68.  Last  day — 16 
April  '68.  Oeneral  Election:  1st  day  to  ap- 
ply— 16  September  '68.  Last  day — 29  October 
•68. 

Bfilltary  ballot  applications — ^U.S.  Service- 
men: ask  for  Federal  absentee  ballot  applica- 
tion at  your  base — or  apply  in  writing  to  Al- 
legheny County  Department  of  Elections — 
or  members  of  family  can*  apply  for  service- 
men in  person  or  by  writing. 

Absentee  Ballots  are  then  mailed  'out  by 
Department  of  Elections. 

All  military  and  absentee  baUots  must  be 
mailed  and  postmarked  by  midnight  Election 
Day,  otherwise  they  are  not  coimted. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBUCATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
CoDB  or  L&ws  or  thx  Unttxd  Statxs 
Tttlk  44,  Section  181.  Congbcssiomai. 

RECOKD;     AaRANGKICKMT,    STIXE,    CONTENTS, 

AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congkis- 
BiONAL  Rkcord,  and  while  providmg  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shaU  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  ahaU  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Conckxssional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  13,  1895,  c.  23,  I  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Trrrs  44,  Sbction  182b.  Saicx:  hj-ub- 
TKATioNS,  XAPs,  DXAGKA3SS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  (  2,  49  Stat.  1646.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregomg  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congkxssionai.  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Prmtlng  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
^respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daUy  Rbcosd  as  follows :  tbe  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  PubUc  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shaU 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNORBssiONAL  RECORD,  In  7^  -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
la  the  RacoRD  shaU  be  printed  in  6  ^ -point 
type;  and  aU  roUcalls  shaU  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shaU  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence:  nor  wlU 
Unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  an>ly  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 


documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Oovemment  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pm.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Rccobd  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning:  and  If  aU  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  m  the  Rkcoso  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — Tlie  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manxiscrlpt  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  foUowmg  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shaU  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  ttuui 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  Charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks.— It  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congrxssionai. 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  I>e  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  tbe  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  .Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shaU 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — ^When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congrks- 
sxoMAi.  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNGussioMAX.  Record  »b*n  be 
noade  up  by  successively  taking  first  ah  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  tbe 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 


alternately  as  far  as  possible  ttirotigbout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shaU' 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shaU  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volimie  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  Inunedl- 
ately  following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
tbe  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  tbe  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Rscobo 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  prmt  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  tbe  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  sbaU 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  tbe  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  CoNGRxssioifAL 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.  The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  tbe  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shaU  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  FIUNTTNO  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  tlierewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Hotise 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  AdnUn- 
istratlon  of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shaU  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(UJ3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


SENATORS  WITH  RESIDENCES 

m  WASHINOTON 

Omcm  AaouMaa :  Sen»t«  Office  BuUdlnc, 

Waahlngton.  D.C.  30610 

[Streets  northwest  unless  otherwise  stated] 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

Aiken.  George  D.,  Vt. . 

Allott,  Gordon,  Colo 

Anderson.      Clinton      P..    6  Wesley  Circle 

N.  Hex. 
Baker,     Howard     H.,     Jr., 

Tenn. 

Bartlett.  E.  L..  Alaska 

Bayh,  Birch  E..  Ind 

Bennett,  Wallace  F..  Utah.. 

Bible,  Alan,  Nev 

Boggs.  J.  Caleb.  Del 

Brewster.  Daniel  B..  Md 

Brooke.  Edward  W..  JfoM.. 
Burdlck.      Quentln      N., 

N.  Dak. 

IByrd,  Harry  P.,  Jr..  Va 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  W.  Va 

Cannon,  Howard  W.,  Nev.. 

Carlson,  Kank,  Kans Sheraton-Park 

Case.  Clifford  P..  NJ 

Church,  prank.  Idaho 

Clark.  Joseph  S..  Pa 

Cooper.  John  Sherman.  JTy. 

Cotton,  Norris.  NM 

CurtU,  Carl  T.,  Nebr ,_- 

Dlrkaen,  Everett  M.,  Ill 

Dodd.  Th(»nas  J..  Conn 

Domlnlck,  Peter  H.,  Colo 

Eastland.  James  O.,  Mis* 

EUender.  Allen  J.,  La 

Enrln.  Sam  J.,  Jr..  N.C 

Fannin,  Paul  J.,  Arte 

Pong,  Hiram  L.,  Hawaii 6519  TTpplngham 

St.,  Chevy  Chase. 
Md. 

Fulbrlght.  J.  W.,  Ark 

CMffln.  Robert  P.,  Mich 

Oore.  Albert,  renn 

Onienlng.  Ernest.  Alaska 

Hansen.  Clifford  P.,  Wyo 

Harris,  Fred  R.,  Okla 

Eart.  PbUlp  A.,  Mich 

Hartke,  Vance,  Ind 

Hatfield,  Mark,  Oreg 

Hayden.  Carl,  Ariz 

Hlekenlooper.  Bourke  B.,    S511  Cedar  Park- 

lowa  way.  Chevy  Chase. 

Md. 

HIU.  LUter,  Ala 

Holland,  Spessard  L.,  r 2a ..Sheraton-Park 

Holllngs.  Ernest  F.,  S.C 

Hruska.  Roman  L.,  Nebr 

Inouye,  Daniel  K..  Hawaii.. 

Jackson.  Henry  M.,  Wash 

Javlts.  Jacob  K..  N.Y 

Jordan,  B.  Everett,  N.C 

Jordan,  Len  B.,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Edward  M.,  Mass. 
Kennedy.  Robert  F.,  N.T.. 

Kuchel,  Thomas  H..  Calif 

lAusche.  Frank  J..  Ohio 

Long.  Edward  V..  Mo 

Long,  Russell  B.,  La 

McCarthy.      Eugene      J..    6916  Bradley 

Minn.  Blvd.,  Bethesda. 

Md. 

McClellan,  John  L.,  Ark 

McGee,  Gale  W.,  Wyo 

McGovem,  George,  S.  Dak. 
Mclntyre,  Thomas  J.,  N.H. 
Magnuson.    Warren    G..      TheShoreham 

Wash. 

Mansfield,  Mike,  Mont 

MetcaU,  Lee,  Mont 463  First  St.  SE. 

MUler,  Jack  R..  lotoa 6417Klrkwood 
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Sea  Lamprey  CoDlroI  ProfraH  \1tal  to 
Mkhifaa 

EXTENSION- OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or  mcHiaAK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedJiesday.  December  6.  1967 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
fort to  control  the  predatory  sea  lamprey 
Is  of  great  importance  to  all  the  Great 
Lakes  States,  particularly  to  Michigan. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  made  recently  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  U.S.  Senatob  Robert  P. 
.    GanrrtN 

Every  year  a  little  known  and  relatively 
modest  item  in  the  Department  of  State  ap- 
I>roprlations  blU  comes  up  for  Congressional 
approval. 

Although  It  may  be  obsciur  to  most  people, 
the  annual  budget  of  the  Great  Lakes  Fish- 
ery Commission  Is  of  vital  concern  to  con- 
servationists aind  sportsmen  in  Michigan. 

Since  1957,  this  Commission  has  adminis- 
tered the  sea  lamprey  control  program,  which 
Is  largely  responsible  for  the  re-emergence 
of  high-value  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes,  includ- 
ing Coho  salmon,  trout  and  whiteflsh. 

Sea  lamprey — as  every  fisherman  knows — 
are  predatory  parasites  which  feed  on  high 
quality  fish.  They  had  all  but  eliminated  the 
high  value  fish  from  the  Great  Lakes  prior 
to  the  Commission's  control  operations 
which  were  first  Initiated  in  Lake  Superior. 

The  Commission's  initial  control  measure 
against  the  lamprey  consisted  of  using 
mechanical  and  electrical  barriers  in  lamprey 
spawning  streams.  But  this  method  proved 
largely  ineffective,  mainly  because  of  power 
failures  and  high  water  levels  during  the 
spring,  which  permitted  lamprey  to  bypass 
the  barriers  and  migrate  to  the  Lakes. 

Scientists  then  developed  a  selective 
chemical  which  kUls  lamprey  larvae  without 
injuring  other  fish  life.  By  1963.  the  Commis- 
sion had  treated  all  infested  streams  in  Lake 
Superior  with  the  special  chemical. 

At  Lake  Michigan,  treatment  of  99  in- 
fested streiuns  was  completed  in  the  fall  of 
1966.  A  reduced  lamprey  population  in  Lake 
Michigan  already  is  evidenced  by  a  dramatic 
Increase  in  the  whltefish  catch  and  the  low 
incidence  of  lamprey  scars  on  whltefish. 

Michigan  is  Just  beginning  to  reap  impres- 
sive economic  and  recreational  benefits  from 
the  Commission's  long-range  program.  Re- 
markable strides  have  been  taken  thus  far 
to  rehabUitate  fishery  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
And  we  can  ezpect  further  progress  if  the 
Oommisslon,  a  Joint  UJS.-Canadian  venture. 
Is  permitted  to  continue  its  valuable  pro- 
gram. 

Earlier  this  year  the  program  was  seriously 
threatened  when  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  VS.  Ho\ue  of  Representatives 
suddenly  cut  the  Commission's  relatively 
modest  budget  by  a  fiat  $100,000.00.  Those 
familiar  with  the  program,  the  Investment 
and  the  results,  correctly  branded  this  aa  a 
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*^nnywlse  and  pound-fooUah**  economy 
move. 

Fortunately,  a  coalition  ot  Great  Lakes 
Senators  and  Congressmen  quickly  went  to 
work  on  a  concerted  drive  to  restore  the 
needed  funds.  On  Oct.  11,  the  Senate  voted 
to  approve  the  State  Department  appropria- 
tions bUl  with  the  full  amount  of  the  Com- 
mission's budget  Intact. 

A  sharp  reduction  in  the  Commission's 
budget  would  have  Jeopardized  aU  the  hard- 
won  gains  of  the  past  decade.  For  ezample. 
it  would  have  brought  a  halt  to  operations 
at  Lake  Huron.  And,  if  Lake  Huron's  streams 
are  not  treated,  lamprey  would  migrate  from 
there  in  mcreasing  numbers  to  the  other 
Great  Lakes. 

Moreover,  without  adequate  resources,  the 
Commission  might  be  required  to  postpone 
scheduled  re-treatment  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  Lake  Superior  streams.  Unless  these 
waters  are  re-treated  at  regular  Intervals, 
chemical  applications  of  the  past  several 
years  could  eventuaUy  turn  into  wasted  ef- 
fort. 

Inspection  stations  have  revealed  a  dra- 
matic downturn  in  the  quantity  of  sea 
lamprey  in  the  Great  Lakes,  as  a  result  of 
the  Commission's  endeavors.  As  recently  as 
Oct.  6,  readings  at  Lake  Superior  showed 
that  the  population  of  lamprey  is  down 
nearly  94  per  cent  since  control  measures 
were  first  implemented. 

Mlchlganders  have  a  vital  stake  In  the 
continuance  of  this  highly  significant  pro- 
gram. To  preserve  the  advances  already 
made,  and  to  bring  the  sea  lamprey  under 
control,  the  program  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Fishery  Commission  deserves  the  fuU  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  Michigan. 


The  Real  CommoBut  Threat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   lOTTISIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proven 
threat  to  constitutional  government  in 
the  United  States  is  from  Communists 
and  their  dupes  within  our  country. 

How  does  the  enemy  infiltrate  and 
escape?  Read  the  very  interesting  paper 
on  "How  Secure  Is  Security"  from  the 
December  1, 1967,  Economic  Council  Let- 
ter. Congress  needs  immediate  action  to 
plug  the  loopholes  open  to  Red  infiltra- 
tion. 

How  Secttb*  Is  SECxrarrr? — Can  Govern- 
MEMTS  Bar  Skcxtritt  Risks? 

The  interest  in  national  seciu-lty  at  the 
moment  is  due  In  part  to  the  rather  large 
number  of  people  who  have  been  caught 
spying,  including  members  of  o\ir  armed 
forces.  The  principal  cause  of  the  discusBlon, 
however,  is  the  story  of  Harold  A.  R.  Phllby, 
high  official  of  British  Intelligence  and  for 
twenty-nine  years  an  agent  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  PlUlby  deserves  more  than  pass- 
ing attention. 

Phllby  had  a  distinguished  career  in  the 
British  Oovemment  Service.  He  joined  MI-6. 


before  World  War  n.  By  1945,  be  was  head 
of  the  section  of  British  counter-inteUlgence 
aaslgned  to  block  Soviet  activities.  By  1948, 
he  was  chief  of  aU  K'ltlsh  Intelligence  In 
Washington,  and  therefore  had  access  to  all 
the  information  poesessed  by  American  intel- 
Ugence  agencies.  He  nearly  made  it  as  head 
of  all  British  intelligence  operations. 

Phllby  also  had  another  career.  In  1933  he 
had  been  recruited  into  the  communist  ap- 
paratus, when  he  was  studying  in  Cambridge. 
He  was  assigned  the  task  of  penetrating  Brit- 
ish military  intelligence,  and  told  to  take 
whatever  time  was  needed.  He  first  worked 
as  a  newspaper  man  in  nanco,  Spain  during 
the  CivU  War.  This  cover  was  to  serve  him 
well.  In  a  few  years  he  had  obtained  the 
coveted  entry  into  intelligence. 

As  British  chief  of  Intelligence  In  Wash- 
ington, he  knew  every  secret  about  weapons, 
troops,  strategy  and  advance  thinking  about 
counter-intelligence  at  the  top  of  the  Ameri- 
can government.  He  helped  foimd  the  CJA. 
and  took  an  active  part  in-  its  operations. 
No  American  with  a  blameless  reputation 
could  have  obtained  such  Information  about 
our  own  country,  however  good  his  reasons. 
Most  government  employees  and  miUtary 
men  would  have  been  barred. 

In  1951,  a  great  scandal  broke,  when  Guy 
Bxirgeas  and  Donald  McLean,  two  high  Brit- 
ish officials  in  intelligence  In  Washington, 
fied  to  Moscow.  They  had  been  warned  by  an 
insider  that  they  were  about  to  be  Eurested. 
Phllby  was  believed  by  many  people  to  be 
the  "Third  Man"  who  gave  the  traitors  their 
warning.  It  was  three  years  before  the  Brit- 
ish government  reluctantly  dismissed 
Phllby. 

The  eztraordinary  thread  In  this  maze  is 
the  way  PhUby  was  protected  by  the  highest 
officials  in  the  British  government  tor  nine 
more  years.  His  reputation  was  vigorously 
defended  in  ParUtunent  by  (Foreign  Secre- 
tary) MacmlUan.  After  his  dismissal  Phllby 
was  given  a  job  with  the  London  Observer. 
at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  government, 
and  assigned  as  a  foreign  correspondent  to 
the  Middle  East.  He  was  also  secretly  re- 
hired by  the  British  Foreign  Service,  though 
they  had  assured  the  Observer  that  he  would 
not  again  be  employed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. After  nine  years  he  was  warned  by 
friends  In  the  government  that  another 
Soviet  spy  who  confessed,  had  Implicated 
him  beyond  a  doubt.  He  was  given  a  month 
to  make  his  escape  to  Moscow.  It  was  three 
years  more  before  the  story  was  told  by  the 
British  press. 

If  this  cover-up  from  on  high  seems  ror- 
prlsing,  exactly  the  same  thing  happened  in 
the  Profumo  case,  which  was  closely  linked 
with  Moscow's  efforts  to  sow  sxisplcion  be- 
tween Britain  and  the  United  States.  We 
have  seen  plenty  of  similar  "protection,"  for 
ezample  Alger  Hiss's  appointment,  by  John 
Foster  Dulles,  to  head  the  Carnegie  Cotpora- 
tlon.  Probably  every  single  Communist  agent 
who  left  oiu*  government  when  suspicion 
rose  was  moved  to  a  better  Job  in  the  univer- 
sities, the  foundations.  law  or  business. 

Two  points  are  evident  in  the  Phllby  case. 
There  must  be  a  great  many  clever  commu- 
nists In  the  British  government,  and  they  are 
highly  placed.  Communists  do  not  work  as 
Isolated  foxes  getting  into  a  pasttire  to  be 
caught  one  by  one.  They  work  like  termites, 
an  army  which  moves  Into  every  opening,  in 
every  diirection,  thoiisands  of  them  moving 
as  one. 

The   people   who   were   clever   enough   to 
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recnilt  Phllby  In  1934  did  not  sit  on  their 
bands.  Tliey  recruited  tbovLsands  of  oitbers, 
and  placed  ttaem  at  equally  Important  points. 

So  alarmed  are  tbe  British  authorities  now, 
that  they  plan  to  make  a  security  Inveatlga- 
tlon  of  all  graduates  of  the  good  public 
schoolB.  in  the  thirties,  on  the  theory  that 
the  Infection  must  have  been  general.  We 
will  tem  you  a  secret.  The  communists  have 
already  planned  how  they  will  put  some  of 
their  best  hidden  agents  on  tbe  Investigating 
staffs  of  the  review  boards. 

The  communist  power  In  Britain  has  been 
fought  by  Anthony  Eden,  Lord  Avon,  and 
by  Lord  Van  Slttart.  for  long  chief  permanent 
member  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  by 
thousands  of  other  nameless  heroes,  but  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  prevail.  In  the  war 
years,  under  ChurchlU,  communists  were  said, 
by  careful  obaervers,  to  be  In  control  of  Brit- 
ish Military  Intelligence,  the  BBC,  and  the 
British  Information  Services.  Many  of  his 
pro-leftist  political  decisions  during  the  war 
were  ascribed  to  the  faulty  information  he 
was  given  by  his  own  staff. 

If  that  happened  under  Churchill,  what 
happened  under  Clement  Atlee,  who  was 
photographed  giving  the  communist  salute 
to  a  group  of  Spaniards  during  the  civil  war 
in  Spain,  and  who  is  reputed  to  have  been 
Stalin's  choice  for  prime  minister  of  Britain  I 
Remember  his  mevltable  victory  over  Winston 
Churchill,  when  Churchill  was  carrying  on 
negotiations  with  Truman  and  Stalin  at 
Potsdam.  The  Soviet  apparatus  always  does 
Its  best  to  "guide"  imix>rtant  elections  In 
countries  useful  to  its  plans. 

Communists  are  not  recnilted  for  child's 
play.  They  are  supposed  to  get  to  places  of 
Influence  and  pull  other  communists  up  with 
them.  Each  of  them  protects  the  others,  and 
strikes  out  at  anyone  who  dares  to  criticize 
a  hidden  agent. 

Long  before  Hiss  was  proven  to  be  working 
with  a  communist  secret  agent,  Alfred  Kohl- 
berg  had  proof  of  his  membership  In  a  com- 
munist apparatus.  He  submitted  it  more  than 
once  to  Secretary  of  State  James  Byrnes,  who 
was  deeply  concerned.  Byrnes  gave  it  to  mem- 
bers of  his  staff,  and  the  reports  always 
cleared  Hiss.  But  the  assistants  to  whom  he 
gave  the  report  for  checking  were  com- 
munists. 

It  was  twelve  years  between  the  time  Phll- 
by was  dismissed  from  the  Foreign  Office  and 
the  time  when  he  fled.  It  was  three  years  after 
he  fled  before  the  story  was  told  to  the  Brit- 
ish people  I 

'  There  Is  much  talk  at  the  moment  about 
how  Phllby's  freedom  from  exposure  was  due 
to  the  Influence  of  the  "old  !;chool  tie,"  the 
allegiance  among  graduates  ol  the  select  up- 
per class  prep  schools.  Phllby  h<ul  gone  to  the 
right  schools.  His  father  wus  a  famous 
scholar.  His  connections  were  of  the  best.  But 
how  can  anyone  say  that  loyalty  to  the  "old 
school  tie"  would  prevent  top  British  officials 
from  protecting  their  country!  In  1914  the 
"old  school  tie"  led  nearly  aU  young  English- 
men of  the  upper  classes  to  volunteer  for  the 
war  before  tbe  British  had  conscription.  A 
whole  generation  was  wiped  out.  Why  should 
tbe  old  school  tie  lead  to  such  magnificent 
patriotism  In  1914  and  such  shamefiU  treason 
In  1940?  The  answer  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  an  enormous  number  of  skilled  agents 
recruiting  young  men  In  the  thirties,  that 
many  were  recruited,  and  that  they  are  given 
every  help  in  rising  high  and  preventing  any 
exposure. 

TRX  MARTTBS  TO  COMITUNISM     . 

The  British  will  never  know  how  many 
good  men  had  their  careers  destroyed  because 
they  disclosed  the  fact  that  something  was 
wrongi 

We  know  because  we  had  tbe  same  martyrs 
In  our  own  country.  There  have  been  thou- 
sands of  them  but  two  examples  will  suffice. 

General  MacArthur  said  during  the  Korean 
War  that  the  Soviet  authorities  had  full  de- 
tails of  his  reports  and  his  plans  as  soon  as 
he  reported  them,  and  they  knew  the  fateful 


decision  not  to  Invade  Red  Chinese  territory 
before  MacArthur  heard  from  the  J<dnt 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  leftist  press  and  public  officials  roared 
with  laughter;  ^t  such  an  absurd  Idea.  The 
unmasking  of  Phllby  proves  without  doubt 
that  Britain's  representative  for  security,  en- 
joying the  full  confidence  of  American  secu- 
rity officials,  had  all  the  opportunity  neces- 
sary. Phllby  was  doing  that  sort  of  thing 
every  day.  So  were  Burgess,  McLean,  and  a 
host  of  others.  General  MacArthur  was  pub- 
licly recalled  from  the  theatre  of  war  and 
dismissed  wDlle  the  world  watched  his  hu- 
miliation. M^Arthur  knew  his  oath  as  an 
Army  officer  pledged  his  loyalty  to  the  Con- 
stitution, not  to  any  official.  He  believed  his 
duty  was  tolreslst  those  who  woxild  betray 
the  United  States  by  urging  advice  coming 
from  Moscow.  Is  it  the  duty  of  American 
military  leaders  to  "obey"  a  president  when 
the  dominaixt  policies  of  the  palace  guard 
are  Moecow-bom?  This  will  be  a  tragic 
danger  for  tbe  United  States  If  we  do  not 
quickly  deaf  out  the  subversives  in  high 
places. 

Those  American  officials  who  were  know- 
ingly working  with  Phllby  on  Instructions 
from  Moscow  have  for  25  years  been  rising 
higher  and  higher  In  the  government  hier- 
archy and  Inithe  leftist  universities,  founda- 
tions, and  la^  firms,  which  work  together  so 
beautifully,  who  are  they? 

Another  miirtyr  was  Senator  Joe  McCarthy. 
When  he  made  a  speech  on  some  communists 
In  the  State  Department  (naming  no  names) 
he  received  such  a  flood  of  information  from 
frustrated  angry  Americans  who  knew  what 
was  going  on,  that  he  had  to  dig  deeper.  He 
never  stopped  until  he  died. 

Everywhere  Joe  McCarthy  looked,  he  found 
things  worse  than  he  had  suspected  and 
found  one  lijik  after  another  to  new  sources 
of  data. 

The  commimists  raised  a  hue  and  cry  that 
they  did  not;  like  McCarthy's  "methods."  AU 
sorts  of  Innolcent  but  g^lible  people  echoed 
the  charge.  ] 

What  is  tqe  right  method  for  dealing  with 
secret  commimists  engaged  in  conspiratorial 
efforts  to  shtpe  American  policy  to  internal 
decay — when  they  are  protected  at  every 
step  by  mea  placed  above  them  to  protect 
them  from  exposure?  Tbe  real  truth  Is,  of 
course,  that  the  communists  had  good  reason 
not  to  like  McCarthy's  methods,  but  tohy 
should  inteUigent,  patriotic  people  repeat 
their  alogant?  Because  of  the  same  brain- 
washing which  made  Foreign  Secretary  Mc- 
Millan stand  up  in  Parliament  and  insist 
that  Phllby  was  trustworthy. 

The  comnxinlBte  do  not  wait  for  an  emer- 
gency to  "sal"  their  Ideas.  They  have  their 
roads  to  thej  ear  of  every  public  man.  They 
gently  persuade  their  subjects  that  their 
agents  are  l}ne  upstanding  men  who  could 
not  poeslbly  be  guilty  of  treason  (you  remem- 
ber how  many  people  said  Hiss  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  a  cotnmunlst  because  he  dressed  and 
talked  like  e  State  Department  type?)  The 
communist  "persuaders"  tell  the  same  story 
to  a  public  man's  friends  that  they  tell  blm. 
Then  the  frtends  get  together  and  persuade 
each  other. 

Senator  MtCarthy  received  a  report  In  1960 
th^t  the  State  Department's  personnel  flies 
had  been  taeapered  with.  He  put  bis  investi- 
gators on  the  tratll.  They  located  four  men 
who  had  boen  hired  to  do  the  Job.  These 
men  signed  rwom  affidavits  saying  they  had 
been  hired  Jitst  after  leaving  the  armed  forces 
in  1946.  They  were  told  to  go  to  a  loft  build- 
ing in  down<town  Washington. 

They  were  given  the  State  Department's 
personnel  files  and  instructions  to  remove 
from  every  folder  every  paper  showing  the 
employee  ban  any  communist  record  or  any 
homoeexual  connections.  The  Job  took  sev- 
eral weeks.  T^hen  it  was  completed,  they  were 
let  go. 

This  sworA  evidence  proves  two  things.  All 
State  Depan  ment  personnel  flies  up  to  1945 
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were  rendered  completely  worthless.  The  ab- 
sence of  derogatory  material  proved  nothing 
becaiise  the  records  had  been  tampered  with. 
There  was  no  way  to  separate  the  disloyal 
from  the  truly  loyal  or  the  doubtful.  The 
story  proved  also  that  some  very  powerful 
people  were  able  and  wllUng  to  tamper  with 
the  flies,  to  protect  communists.  It  Is  no  easy 
matter  to  remove  State  Department  flies  from 
their  official  location,  and  send  them  outside 
the  Department,  to  have  evidence  removed. 
You  try  moviqg  out  truckloads  -of  public 
records  sometldie. 

McCarthy  broke  the  spell.  Small  wonder 
the  communiste  did  not  like  such  methods, 
and  the  heads  of  the  Soviet  program  for 
undermining  this  country  decided  McCarthj 
m\ist  be  destroyed. 

A  Senator  wes  publicly  denounced  by  bis 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  because  he  found 
the  links  which  enabled  large  numbers  of 
communists  in  jgovemment  to  work  together  ■ 
to  destroy  us  \^thout  fear  of  being  caught 
His  humiliation  was  a  warning  flashed  to 
every  man  in  public  Ufe — politicians,  writers, 
editors,  lawyers — that  if  he  fought  the  com- 
miinlst  apparatus,  the  communists  would 
destroy  him  toot 

TWElJvX  TXAKS  OT  SnXKCK 

McCarthy  wSs  "censured."  the  year  after 
PhUby  was  dismissed.  He  died  of  heartbreak, 
and  PhUby  was  well  taken-  care  <A  for  a 
decade,  then  hc^P^d  to  escape. 

What  happened  to  security  enforcement  in 
the  Federal  government?  We  were  shocked  to 
read  In  a  conservative  magazine  Intelligently 
edited  that  "a$  a  result  of  the  tighter  se- 
curity that  followed  (Phllby's  resignation) 
the  United  States  over  the  past  flf teen  years 
has  bad  little  Qiore  than  the  normal  seepage 
of  treachery  tttat  all  spy  networks  expect." 

Where  is  the  evidence  for  such  a  state- 
ment? There  la»i't  any.  Only  a  pall  of  sUence 
hangs  over  the  lecurtty  issue. 

It  Is  a  flzed  liile  In  analyzing  communist 
operations  that  one  must  never  Interpret  the 
absence  of  news  as  proof  that  nothing  Is 
wrong.  It  may  Only  be  proof  that  communist 
threats  are  more  effective  than  ever.  We  hay» 
not  had  a  major  defection  from  the  Soviet 
rings  at  work  In  America,  for  decades.  It  Is 
Just  harder  foj  communiste  to  break  away. 

During  Casttfo's  struggle  for  Cuba,  Ameri- 
can government  officials  w»e  fed  the  pun 
communist  Un*.  The  evidence  was  complete 
that  Castio  hajd  collaborated  with  the  com- 
munists for  yoars  since  the  Bogota  Confer- 
ence of  the  American  States,  where  the  com- 
munlBts  dlsrui^ted  by  street  rioting,  a  con- 
ference in  whlich  General  Marshall  was  the 
honored  guest,  i 

Much  is  known  about  other  pro-commu- 
nists shaping  our  policies  but  it  can  not  to 
printed  Most  of  the  information  about 
communism  circulates  by  word  of  mouth  be- 
cause the  libel  laws  are  carefully  worked  out 
to  help  ruin  anyone  who  criticizes  a  commu- 
nist, unless  tie  latter  has  been  Identifled 
under  oath  betore  a  Congressional  Commit- 
tee. I 

We  are  li^ebted  to  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  for  i  an  Illuminating  statement  of 
where  we  stand  today.  Otto  Otepka  was  m- 
curity  officer  of  the  State  Department.  He  li 
a  patriot  and  took  his  duties  seriously.  So 
the  Department  brought  blm  up  on  charges, 
and  dismissed  him.  The  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcomlnittee  Intervened  and  insisted 
on  proof.  Doe  State  Department  official 
even  testifled  falsely.  Later  he  admitted  be 
had  perjured  himself,  and  was  dismissed, 
only  to  be  appointed  to  another  government 
Job — at  a  higher  salary.  Tbe  Subcommittee 
has  published  a  series  of  reports  on  dubloiu 
practices  in  State  Department  security.  Any- 
one who  tries  to  expose  communists  is  re- 
moved to  a  desk  In  a  comer,  out  of  contact 
with  the  rest  >f  the  Department,  and  given 
no  work.  Mosf  of  them  break,  but  Otepka 
fought  on. 
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One  of  the  people  whom  Otepka  would 
not  clear  was  Walt  Whitman  Bostow.  When 
Boetow  was  at  MJ.T.  he  la  said  to  have 
received  a  CIA  grant  to  write  a  book  on  the 
stages  of  economic  development,  a  book 
which  coincided  neatly  with  the  State  De- 
partment's plans  for  pouring  money  Into 
"underdeveloped  areas,"  a  long-time  dream 
of  Stalin's.  The  book  received  an  enormous 
publicity  build-up,  which  could  not  be  ex- 
plained by  the  merits  of  the  work.  He  at- 
tended the  Pugwash  Conference  Just  before 
President  Kennedy  was  Inaugurated,  and 
spoke  for  the  doctrine  of  convergence  of 
Soviet  and  American  institutions — which 
means  tbe  end  of  opposition  to  communism. 

Otepka,  as  security  officer,  refined  twice  to 
clear  Rostow  for  a  State  Department  appoint- 
ment under  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
Someone  was  very  eager  to  get  him  in. 
Otepka  Indicated  he  would  refuse  again 
under  Kennedy.  The  results  are  something 
to  ponder. 

Rostow  was  given  immediate  appointment 
as  a  White  House  aide,  where  no  security 
clearance  Is  required  except  the  President's 
say-so,  or  word  from  someone  who  speaks  for 
him.  Rostow  was  appointed  under  this  clear- 
ance and  made  bead  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Policy  Planning  Council.  He  is  now 
special  assistant  to  President  Johnson  for 
National  Security.  He  has  access  to  all  secret 
data,  and  he  tells  other  American  officials 
what  to  do.  There  are  thousands  of  brilliant 
Americans  who  are  not  security  risks  but 
no  one  pushes  them  as  presidential  assistant 
for  security  I 

Meanwhile  Otto  Otepka  is  dependent  on 
the  contributions  of  loyal  Americans  to  keep 
up  his  fight  to  avoid  a  shameful  dismissal. 
The  same  thing  has  happ>ened  to  every  State 
Department  official  who  fought  Communism. 

THX   HOLE   IN    TBE    KET 

American  security  procedures  are  laid  down 
precisely  in  law  and  regulations.  They  make 
a  complete  net  that  catches  the  little  com- 
munists and  embarasses  a  few  ex-commu- 
nists who  honestly  separated  from  tbe  Party. 
But  it  has  one  large  hole.  The  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  a  few  other  officials 
can  send  In  their  own  lists  of  people  they 
recommend  for  immediate  clearance  without 
Investigation.  In  other  words,  our  security 
system  catches  the  little  conununlsts  and 
security  risks,  but  lets  all  the  big  risks  go 
through.  We  are  protected  against  petty  com- 
munist Inflltratlon;  but  can  do  nothing  about 
people  in  positions  of  real  power.  And  not 
a  newsman  in  the  country  can  say  a  word 
about  the  appKHntees. 

In  1964,  Walter  Jenkins,  President  John- 
ion's  most  trusted  assistant  for  twenty  years, 
was  arrested  for  malting  a  homosexual  ap- 
juoach  in  the  basement  of  the  TMCA.  Homo- 
sexuals are  EystematicaLly  blackmailed  by 
oommunlsta.  The  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
kill  the  story  were  made  by  Abe  Fortas, 
President  Johnson's  adviser,  who  had 
planned  and  carried  out  his  legal  moves  in 
the  1048  Senatorial  election.  One  of  the 
Washington  papers.  The  Evening  Star,  re- 
sisted efforts  to  suppress  the  story.  It  came 
out  that  Jenkins  had  been  reported  by  the 
police  as  Involved  in  other  homosexual  ac- 
tivities over  aeveral  years.  Nevertheless  he 
had  remained  a  member  of  the  President's 
Inner  circle,  with  aeceee  to  top  secret  data. 
He  was  particularly  active  in  trying  to  help 
officers  whom  the  Air  Force  wished  to  re- 
lease. 

This  loophole  in  the  net  it  the  measure  of 
our  security. 

Congress  can  end  this  deadly  corruption. 
It  can  end  the  power  of  any  official  from 
flie  President  down,  to  appoint  anyone  with- 
out a  clearance.  It  can  also  require  that  all 
Important  oOlcen  must  have  Senat«  con- 
Annatlon.  Tkam  a  lew  determined  Senatora 


can  light  the  nomination  of  any  man  who 
la  not  above  suspicion.  That  is  what  Joe 
McCarthy,  Jenner.  Welker,  Knowland. 
Schoeppel  and  a  few  others  tried  to  do  fif- 
teen years  ago. 


A  Long-OTcrdoc  Letter  to  U^  Service- 
■lea  ia  Yietnaai — Froa  the  Sileiit 
Millions  Back  Hone  is  America 


John  Fitzgo'ald  Kennedy:   A  Po«b,  by 
Frauds  X.  Marldey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

or  MAxnxHu 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  a  very  thought- 
ful poem  written  by  Mr.  Francis  X. 
Markley,  of  Arbutus,  Md. 

Mr.  Markley  has  set  forth  his  reflec- 
tions on  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  using 
a  scheme  based  upon  the  four  seasons. 

Mr.  Markley's  poem  has  been  printed 
in  several  publications  including  the 
Lion,  the  official  publication  of  Lions  In- 
ternational; the  Arbutus,  Md.,  Times; 
the  Arbutus  Lions  Club  magazine;  and 
"Songs  of  the  Free  State  Bards,"  edited 
by  Mr.  Vincent  Godfrey  Bums,  poet  lau- 
reate of  Maryland. 

I  should  like  to  share  this  poem  with 
Members  of  Congress;  therefore,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

John  FrrzcEEAU)  Kennedy,  1917-63 
(By  Francis  X.  Markley) 
Lies  here  a  humble  man  of  fame 
Victim  of  nation's  shame 
For  whom  an  eternal  Are  bums 
Its  symbol  tells  of  deeds  and  courage 
The  price  of  liberty  so  freely  given  .  .  . 

Spring — when  new  life  comes  forth  in  tree 
A  young  lark  wUl  ever  sing  a  plea. 
Perching  faithfully  upon  this  grave 
Adding  another  litany  to  the  brave. 

Immortal  memory,  never  dare  erase 
His  precious  gift  to  the  human  race, 
A  taste  of  freedom  for  every  land 
"niat  lasting,  hopeful,  prayer  of  man. 

Summer — when  aX\  nature  adds  beauty  here 
And  bumble  men  mix  a  prayer  with  tear, 
He  will  be  remembered  for  his  role 
Alas,  shall  a  nation's  bell  ever  toll. 

Many  will  pass  this  hallowed  place 
By  him  who  sleeps  the  sleep  of  grace. 
To  leam  of  noble  deeds  once  done 
The  last  full  measure  given,  and  won. 

Autumn — your   golden   blanket  a   welcome 

guest 
For  him  whom  we've  laid  to  rest. 
With  us  ever  the  vigil  keep 
Guarding   well,   this   shrine   of   everlasting 

sleep. 

History  In  time,  by  written  word  and  song 
Will  tell  of  youthful  courage  made  strong. 
And  his  deep,  sincere  faith  in  Qod 
Was  for  him  victory's  final  nod. 

Winter — In  your  darkest,  coldest  night 
Allowing  snow  to  faU  npon  this  sight. 
Tou  will  be,  but  praising  once  again 
▲  karo's  triumph,  our  love  lor  him. 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP  tOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPIWSKNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  €.  1967 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  prompted 
by  the  recent  disgraceful  march  on  the 
Pentagon,  in  protest  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  good  citizens  of  Exlra  and 
Brayton,  Iowa,  prepared  an  open  letter  to 
.  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

This  expression  of  support,  printed  In 
the  Audubon  County  Journal  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1967,  captures  the  feelings  of 
many  mlUions  of  Americans  and  I  wish 
to  make  it  available  to  my  colleaeues  in 
the  House: 
A  LoNO-OvxaDTTB  Lxrrat  to  VS.  Sbkvickmen 

ht   Vietnam — From   tke   8n.ENT  Muxions 

Back  Hobib  nf  America 

Today  must  be  a  sad  day  In  Vietnam — 

Because  today,  we  are  ashamed  to  admit, 
some  of  your  own  countrymen  are  mandiing 
on  Washington. 

The  marchers'  sponsoring  group  has  an- 
nounced : 

"We  will  shut  down  the  Pentagon.  We  will 
fill  the  hallways  and  block  the  entrances. 
Thousands  of  people  wUl  disrupt  the  center 
of  the  American  war  machine." 

It  miist  be  a  little  discomforting  for  you 
fellows  ducking  sniper  bullets  in  tbe  rice 
paddles  to  leam  that  some  of  your  *^enow 
Americans"  are  trying  to  fool  things  up  tt 
your  headquarters. 

You  must  wonder  what  the  folks  l>ack 
home  really  think. 

THIS  LETTES  is  to  LET  TOU  KNOW  THAT  HOST 
or   TJS   ARE   WITH    TOTJ 100   VERCKKT 

We  want  you  to  know  that  you  are  not  the 
forgotten  men. 

You  are  in  otur  thoughts  every  day. 

Tou  may  not  realize  this,  because  normally 
we  don't  spout  our  feelings.  In  fact,  we  are 
typical  of  the  SUent  Mllllans  of  non-demon- 
strators— those  who  back  you  with  quiet  con- 
cern and  prayerful  pride.  We  are  painfully 
aware  of  the  personal  sacrifices  you  are  mak- 
ing for  the  cause  of  liberty. 

For  a  long  time  we've  been  mAflTiin£  to 
write  to  you — but  haven't.  Finally,  this  march 
on  Washington  did  It.  We've  decided  we  could 
no  longer  remain  silently  on  the  sidelines. 

Those  who  are  marching  In  protest,  those 
who  desecrate  our  flag,  those  who  bum  draft 
cards — all  make  a  lot  of  noise.  They  also 
make  the  headlines.  And  they  present  to  the 
world  a  distorted  picture  of  Amgrlra  But, 
thank  God.  they  are  not  tsrpical. 

At  best  they  are  a  misguided  minority 
whom  we'll  just  have  to  ask  you  to  delencl 
along  with  the  rest  of  us.  Granted,  the  mo- 
tives of  some  of  these  people  may  be  pure. 
But  they  seem  to  think  they  have  a  tuiique 
right  to  protest  In  any  way  they  take  a  no- 
tion— with  faint  respect  for  fellow  citizens  or 
servicemen,  for  their  country's  laws,  lor  their 
elected  authorities,  or  even  lor  othets'  otun- 
lons. 

There  Is  room  for  honest  dUfeMdoea  and 
doubts,  but  ^  when  demoeMtratlaiH  ettr  up 
sabotage,  vabdaliam.  and  vlcdeBae  yaradtng 
under  tbe  banner  of  iigiitfvi  ^teaent.  tteey 
threaten  to  tear  our  country  ai>at^ 

TbMe  protesters  act  m  If  tterte  tke  <aly 
ones  who  poasess  any  aaotall^.  &at  «•  all 
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bave  a  conacience.  And  it  mlgbt  not  be  too 
BurprlBlng  to  find  tbat  some  at  us  ordinary 
guys  have  even  a  Uttle  more  conadence  tban 
■ome  of  the  sign  bearen. 

Let's  face  It:  Nobody  we  know  wants 
war. 

Everybody  we  know  bates  war. 

Everybody  we  know  wishes  this  war  were 
over. 

Everybody  we  know  wants  you  home  as 
soon  as  possible. 

We  can't  think  of  one  person  who  enjoys 
war. 

We  don't. 

Our  friends  don't. 

Obviously,  the  protesters  don't. 

You  dont,  that's  for  sure.  Yet — some  o( 
these  people  call  you  names  like  "murder- 
ers" and  "hired  klUers,"  Implying  that  youTe 
having  a  sadistic  field  day. 

Oovemxnent  officials  don't  enjoy  war  either. 
So  It's  ridiculous  for  anyone  to  chant  vul- 
garities like:  "Hey.  hey,  LBJ— how  many 
kids  did  you  kill  today?" 

But  there's  one  thing  that  all  of  us  do  en- 
Joy. 

That's  tbe  freedom  of  the  most  fortunate 
land  in  the  world.  It  is  a  historic  prlvlfege  to 
be  a  free  citizen  of  America.  This  freedom  Is 
part  of  the  heritage  we  cherish  and  for  which 
we  have  and  always  will  pay  any  price.  In- 
cluding our  lives. 

Despite  our  country's  admitted  shortcom- 
ings, moat  of  us  appreciate  tbe  opportunity 
of  living  bere.  Uost  of  us  wouldn't  trade 
places — or  systems — with  the  people  of  any 
Other  country. 

Most  of  us  are  grateful  to  the  brave  men 
of  other  generations  who  have  fought  and 
died  to  preserve  this  priceless  freedom. 

Moat  of  us  today  are  humbly  indebted  to 
you  and  to  our  sons  and  brothers  and  hus- 
bands and  fathers  who  are  fighting — and 
dying— In  Vietnam  for  freedom.  And  for  ub. 

TB8,  THS   ICAJORirr   or  ASOmiCANS  LOVK 
AlCSalCA    AMD   TKB   AMBICAN    WAT 

Even  tbe  protesters  enjoy  their  Tineamed 
freedom — although  they  mlgbt  not  admit  it. 
They're  too  bxisy  shouting  about  tbe  virtues 
Of  "the  other  side." 

But  no  one  knows  better  than  you  about 
"the  other  side." 

You  know — and  we  do,  too — that  interna- 
tional conununism  is  determined  to  obliter- 
ate us  and  enslave  tbe  world.  Communism 
must  be  contained.  This  Is  vital  to  our  world, 
o\ir  lives,  our  luttire,  and  oui  children. 

You  know — and  we  do.  too — that  Hanoi's 
blind  hunger  for  the  subjugation  of  tbe  free 
people  of  Vietnam  has  made  peace  negotia- 
tions Impossible  to  date,  even  with  several 
bombing  pauses. 

You  know— and  we  do,  too— that  "the 
other  tide"  ha«  deliberately  assassinated  and 
tortured  many,  many  more  innocent  clvilianjs 
In  the  South  than  our  air  raids  bave  acci- 
dentally killed  near  military  targets  in  the 
ITorth. 

You  know^-and  we  do,  too — that  if  you 
and  your  ocnnpanions  wwe  to  leave  Vietnam 
today,  the  Iron  band  of  communism  would 
clamp  down  tomorrow.  And  South  Vietnam 
would  become  another  East  Oermany — an- 
other cowed  Cuba. 

Tou  know — and  we  do,  too— that  your 
presence  in  South  Vietnam  is  a  gu&rtintee  to 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere  that  they 
will  not  be  forsaken.  And  so  a  rnnarkable 
number  of  you  have  voluntarily  re-enlisted 
to  return  to  Vietnam. 

Tou  know — and  we  do.  too — ^tbat  a  strong 
Stand  in  Vietnam  by  the  champions  of  hu- 
man ilgbt*  reduces  the  chances  of  a  larger 
war.  And  It  Is  holding  off  communist  take- 
overs of  other  nations  in  southeast  Asia. 

Tou  know — and  we  do.  too — that  api>ease- 
ment  baa  never  worked  and  never  will. 

We  hope  that  all  who  read  this  letter  over 
here  and  feel  the  way  we  feel  will  do  three 
thliift. 


1.  We  hope  they'll  tear  out  this  i»g^  and 
airmail  tt  to  fou.  maybe  with  a  letter  of  their 
own — to  give  { you  a  bit  <rf  moral  encourage- 
ment. ' 

a.  We  bop#  th«y1l  write  letters — and  ex- 
press their  p|>lnts  of  view  to  their  Oovem- 
ment  offldalst  to  their  friends  and  relatives, 
and  to  all  the  news  media. 

3.  We  hope  they'll  speak  up— cmd  quit 
apologizing  Ibr  how  much  they  love  this 
country.  Qeto  oS  the  defensive.  On  to  the 
offensive. 

We  bellev(  i  that  when  sound-thinking 
people  want  to  say  something,  they  should 
say  it.  Whei  they  want  to  do  sconetiilng, 
they  should  d  d  it. 

If  more  sd  Id  citizens  would  speak  out  to 
the  protestei  s,  perhaps  we  could  even  set 
them  straighE. 

We  bellev^the  time  is  bere  for  tbe  voice 
of  responsible  patriotism  to  be  beard. 

The  sooner'  this  Is  done  and  the  sooner  we 
present  a  un  ted  front,  tbe  sooner  you  11  be 
coming  hom(   from  a  peaceful  Vietnam. 


December  6,  1967  I      December  6,  1967 
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unequivocally  that  the  United  States  will 
preserve  Isra^  behind  her  own  borders. 
Ilie  fltBt  step  toward  peace  can  then  be 
taken,  and  that  is  the  admission  by  the 
Arab  States  that  Israel  has  the  right  to 
exist  as  a  natipn.  The  Arabs  may  find  it 
expedient  to  ^  so,  if  they  know  that 
there  Is  no  hdpe  of  destrosrlng  Israel.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  go  on  record 
with  a  request  that  we  make  our  position 
clear.  We  are  already  on  the  side  of  Israel 
in  this  matter.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
make  it  clear.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  will  support  my  position  by  pass- 
ing this  resolu  Ion. 


Sopport 


'or  ConcorreBt  Resolndon 


EXTEHSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PKNMSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednaday.  December  6,  1967 


Mr.  NIXJ  Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  for 

the  preservation  of  the  nation  of  Israel  Is 
based  on  tine  proposition  that  Israel  has 
existed  as  a  nation  for  20  years,  and  for 
all  of  that  time,  Including  the  present 
time,  its  Arab  neighbors  have  had  a 
policy  of  ^termination  against  Israel. 
This  meana  that  there  can  never  be  a 
meaningful  dialog  in  the  Middle  East 
leading  to  »eace  imtil  the  Arab  nations 
recognize  tl  e  right  of  Israel  to  exist. 

No  man  <  san  compromise  his  light  to 
live  and  remain  fully  a  man,  and  the 
same  is  trua  of  nations.  A  mood  of  savage 
belllgerencst  has  resulted  In  three  wars. 

What  is  Ikll  of  this  to  us?  The  Soviet 
Union  has  successfully  fished  In  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  Middle  East  and 
has  established  its  navy  as  a  Mediter- 
ranean iwwer  through  this  last  conflict, 
even  thougl^  its  agents,  the  Arab  nations, 
have  suflei-ed  a  third  disaster.  The 
Soviets  have  resupplied  the  Arabs  with  a 
quantity  of  arms  equal  to  the  loss  of  arms 
the  Arabs  fuffered  in  the  desert  war  of 
1967.  They  are  taking  aim  at  us  through 
Israel.  The  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  need 
peace,  but  \he  Soviets  want  war  and  It 
may  well  be  that  we  will  have  war.  Be- 
cause of  the  game  that  the  Communists 
are  plajrlng  in  the  Middle  East,  It  Is  m>- 
parent  that  a  third  world  war  based  on 
miscalculation  by  the  Soviets  and  their 
Arab  satellites  is  a  serious  possibility. 

Does  anyone  in  this  body  believe  uiat  If 
the  Eg3rptians  and  Syrians  had  won  the 
war  of  June  1967,  that  the  Middle  East 
would  not  be  one  vast  Soviet  satdllte? 
The  result  has  been  a  happy  one  because 
Israel  was  Tictorious.  Since  our  need,  the 
needs  of  th^e  Arab  poor,  and  the  hope  of 
Israel  is  peitce.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  ia 
necessary  to  prevent  the  mfscalculatton 
by  the  Soviets  and  their  agents  that  may 
lead  to  world  war  m.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent of  thei  United  States  should  declare 


A  Fighting  Man  Defends  Patriotism  at 
Christmas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JERRY  L.  PEHIS 

pr  CALiroENIA 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  BEPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  moun- 
tain communities  in  my  district,  the  33d 
Congressional  District  in  California,  sent 
more  than  a  thousand  pounds  of  Christ- 
mas packages  to  our  men  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  Mrs.  Audrey  Mason,  of  Lake 
Arrowhead,  s0nt  me  a  letter  of  thanks 
which  S.  Siit.  William  P.  Hamilton 
wrote  to  the  Volunteers.  This  American 
soldier's  philosophy,  and  the  patriotism 
of  the  volunteers  who  helped  our  boys 
have  Christmas  gifts,  are  worthy  of  the 
respect  and  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  all  Americans. 

The  two  letters  follow: 

:  Abhowrkad,  CALnr.. 

December  3. 1967. 

OzAS  CONGK^SMAM  PETTIS :  On  November 
13,  we  (Mountain  Oommunltlee)  sent  morie 
than  laoi  poimds  of . 'Christmas  Cheer'  to 
our  boys  in  Viet  Nam  gathered  from  tbe 
Community  In'  lees  than  4-weeks  and  with 
very  Uttle  "proifiotlonal'  time  or  direction  (or 
funds) .  I 

We  used  tbe  use  'list  of  most  wanted 
Items'  as  a  guide  line  for  selecting  Items  to 
aand  and  the  Amra'lcan  Red  Cross  gave  us  i 
Bflt  at  forward*  posts  to  mail  to.  We  followed 
tbrough  with  n  letter  to  the  Field  Director 
•Jid  <Vi»»iTw«.TirtlTig  Oflloer  requesting  notlflc&. 
tion  of  the  (pfe-numbered)  packages  when 
they  are  received. 

As  we  used  'O-C-8'  Lake  Arrowhead  as  t 
return  address,  and  as  individuals  had  put 
their  names  and  addresses  only  on  ttielr  lit- 
tle wrapped  packages  which  wont  be  dis- 
tributed untU  Christmas  week,  we  did  not 
expect  a  reply  so  soon — at  least  from  a  serv- 
iceman. The  encloeed  copy  Is  a  reply  we  re- 
ceived last  Friday — and  I  thought  you  would 
be  most  Interested  in  tbla  yoimg  man's  letter. 
Slno^'elf, 

BCrs.  Atnmrr  Mason. 

NOVEMBEB  28.  1967. 
Oentu:men:!  I  noticed  a  "flyer"  discussing 
your  project  'IQCC"  this  morning.  I  bellew 
your  outstanding  achievement  (1301  poundi 
of  It)  is  indicative  of  what  we  would  like  to 
believe  we  are  fighting  for — tbe  true  spirit  of 
a  smaU  group  of  patrlotie  Americans.  W* 
aometlmee  woader  about  this  word  patriot- 
ism. For  us,  w#  consider  it  synonymous  wltt 
freedom  and  are  willing  to  do  our  level  belt 


to  see  you  have  the  latter,  pltis  an  opportu- 
nity to  exhibit  the  former. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  comprehend  the  rea- 
foning  of  "peace  creeps"  and  anti-Vietnam 
demonstrators.  I  wonder  If  these  people  are 
really  aware  of  what  they  are  doing?  They  are 
literally  murdering  dozens,  even  hundreds  of 
their  fellow  Americans.  So  long  as  Americans 
continue  to  exhibit  disunity,  this  war  Is  not 
about  to  come  to  an  end.  Our  friend  "Uncle 
Ho"  will  not  begin  to  sue  for  peace  or  agree 
to  a  cessation  If  be  can  continue  to  bleed  us 
economically  and  eventually  gain  a  more 
favorable  peac^.  There  wlU  be  peace — we  wlU 
wm  this  war.  And  you  have  no  Idea  how  Im- 
portant it  Is  to  have  the  backing  and  support 
from  the  people,  specifically,  you. 

A  lot  of  people  are  getting  hurt  over  here — 
just  hurt  if  they  are  lucky  enough.  I  have 
teen  young  people  not  yet  Into  their  twenties 
shot  all  to  pieces.  And  yet  a  surpris- 
ing number  of  them  want  to  get  back  Into  It 
again,  "to  drop  one  more  round  in  the  tube," 
or  "pull  that  lanyard  Just  one  mtve  time." 
Now,  that  is  really  patriotism.  These  teen- 
agers are  qualified  to  know  of  which  they 
speak.  They  love  their  country  and  are  dying 
to  prove  It. 

Strangely  enough.  It  Is  not  particularly 
demoralizing  to  read  of  demonstrations  and 
speeches  against  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
It  makes  us  mad  as  hell !  I  have  a  wonderful 
wife,  a  son  age  three  and  a  two-year-old 
daughter.  Should  I  risk  depriving  them  of 
their  father  In  this  moet  Important  period  of 
their  Uves — so  some  young  punk  can  dress 
like  a  hippie  and  carry  a  sign? 

Ood  bless  you  for  your  support.  It  Is  an 
Inspiration,  truly.  Tbe  Idea  behlnd^wfeat  you 
are  doing  Is  far  more  Important  tban  the  gift. 

A  very,  very  Merry  Xmas  to  all  of  your 
group. 

Sincerely, 

Bm,  HAinLTON. 


Hon.  Michael  J.  Kirwaa 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CALjroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  Of  my 
colleagues  in  complimenting  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kir  wan]  on  his 
81st  birthday.  He  has  served  his  State  for 
more  than  30  years  with  diligence  and 
dedication. 

He  has  always  shown  great  interest 
and  sympathy  for  the  public  works  proj- 
ects in  my  district,  whenever  such  proj- 
ects met  the  required  criteria.  I  have 
never  known  Mikx  to  be  vindictive 
against  those  who  disagreed  with  him. 
As  chairman  of  a  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  Appropriations,  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  injured  members  of  the  opposing 
party. 

I  recall  one  of  the  most  important  proj  - 
ects  in  my  District,  which  possessed  all 
of  the  necessary  criteria,  had  been  au- 
thorized some  15  years  ago,  but  was  de- 
layed because  of  the  Korean  war,  and  by 
further  planning  and  study,  and  the 
construction  of  working  models  for  the 
Dana  Point  Harbor.  The  Federal  cost 
was  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5  mil- 
lion, with  local  participation  totaling  $15 
million.  The  first  Federal  Increment  was 
to  be  $1  million,  and  the  officials  in 


Orange  Coimty  were  greatly  concerned 
as  to  whether  an  appropriation  would  be 
made.  I  discussed  the  matter  with  Mnos 
in  early  February  of  that  year,  suid  he 
gave  me  a  commitment  that  the  appro- 
priation would  be  made.  In  spite  of  pres- 
sures to  the  contrary,  Mike  Kirwan  kept 
that  commitment. 

There  is  an  old  political  axiom  which 
says,  never  make  a  political  promise,  but 
if  you  do  make  one.  never  break  it.  Mike 
Kirwan  fills  the  bill. 

I  consider  it  t.  distinct  privilege  and  a 
sincere  pleasure  to  have  served  in  the 
Congress  with  such  a  fine  statesman,  and 
I  hope  he  will  come  out  to  California  and 
enjoy  the  sailing  in  Dana  Point  Harbor, 
which  will  be  completed  next  year. 


Hospital  Association  Hoaors  Miss 
Rockefeller 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  America's  outstanding  nurses.  Miss 
Edna  Rockefeller,  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  re- 
cently was  honored  by  the  Oklahoma 
Hospital  Association  as  winner  of  its 
Distinguished  Service  Award  for  1967. 

Miss  Rockefeller,  or  "Rocky"  as  her 
friends  call  her,  is  presently  director  of 
volunteer  services  at  our  splendid  Mus- 
kogee General  Hospital.  She  was  cited 
by  the  association  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  hospital  administration  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  and  as  an  outstanding  con- 
tributor to  the  field  of  nursing  educa- 
tion in  the  State.  No  honor  was  ever  con- 
ferred on  a  more  deserving,  beloved  per- 
son. 

I  place  the  following  article,  entitled 
"50- Year  City  Nurse  Feted  in  Oklahoma 
City."  in  the  Record.  It  appeared  in  the 
Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix  for  November 
15,  1967: 

FirTT-YEAR  CrrT  Norse  Feted  at  OC 

Oklahoma  Crrr.— It  was  "Rocky's"  night 
Tuesday  night  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Oklahoma  Hospital  Assoclatlon-here. 

Miss  Edna  Rockefeller,  director  ot  volun- 
teer services  at  Muskogee  General  Hospital, 
was  named  recipient  of  the  association's  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  for  1967. 

"Rocky"  was  presented  with  a  resolution 
by  Wesley  Burch,  president  of  tbe  association 
and  administrator  of  Jane  Pbllllps  EplscopcU 
Hospital,  Bartlesvllle.  In  recognition  of  Miss 
Rockefeller's  more  tban  half  century  In  tbe 
nursing  profession.  Burch  is  a  native  Musko- 
geean. 

The  resolution  stated  that  Miss  Rockefel- 
ler Is  one  of  the  pioneers  In  hospital  admin- 
istration In  Oklahoma,  has  been  one  of  the 
recogrnlzed  leaders  In  professional  nursing  In 
Oklaboma  and  has  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions In  the  field  of  nursing  education 
in  the  state. 

It  also  was  set  out  that  Miss  Rockefeller 
has  made  contributions  in  tbe  organization 
and  development  of  hospital  auxUlarles  in 
Oklahoma,  pioneered  In  Oklahoma  the  nurs- 
ing concepts  of  Progressive  Patient  Care  and 
participated  in  the  design  and  planning  of 
the  first  Oklaboma  hospital  to  b«  built  In 


accordance  with  Progressive  Patient  Care 
concepts. 

The  resolution  was  approved  by  the  asso- 
ciation's general  assembly  and  presented 
upon  recommendation  of  tbe  association's 
board  of  trustees. 

Last  April  17.  Miss  Rockefeller  completed 
a  SO-year  stint  of  tireless  dedication  to  the 
nursing  profession.  On  April  17,  1917, 
"Rocky,"  a  native  of  Kansas,  entered  the 
School  of  Nursing  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Miss  Rockefeller's  association  with  Musko- 
gee General  Hospital  got  its  start  by  acci- 
dent. She  came  here  in  1928  to  assist  with 
an  "open  house"  on  June  30  for  a  supervisor 
from  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  supervisor  didn't 
arrive  because  she  missed  a  train  and  she 
was  asked  to  remain  bere. 

In  1959,  "Rocky"  assumed  her  present  post 
when  tbe  new  General  Hospital  opened  Its 
doors.  Miss  Rockefeller  bad  served  as  admin- 
istrator at  the  old  General  Hospital. 


Yearend  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    KXBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVSS 

Wednesday.  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
custom  to  make  a  yearend  report  to  my 
constituents  at  the  close  of  each  session 
of  the  Congress. 

Below  is  my  annual  report: 
TEARun)  Rkpokt 

The  First  Session  of  the  90th  Congress  has 
been  one  of  the  longest  in  history.  Through 
December  8  tbe  House  had  been  in  session  183 
days  and  it  took  over  34.000  pages  in  the  Con- 
GEEssioNAi.  Record  to  record  the  proceedmgs 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate.  Members  of 
the  House  Introduced  14,239  bUls  with  ap- 
proximately 100  public  bills  enacted  into 
law. 

Tbe  First  Session  of  the  90th  Congress  baa 
seen  tbe  power  of  the  Legislative  Branch  of 
the  government  restored.  The  House,  par- 
ticularly, has  refused  to  go  along  with  tbe 
President's  recommendations  and  many  pro- 
grams have  been  rewritten  and  cut  back — 
exemiple :  the  House  trimmed  the  Foreign  Aid, 
or  foreign  giveaway,  one  billion  doUars  below 
tbe  President's  request.  Tbe  House  also  re- 
fused to  act  on  the  President's  request  for  a 
tax  Increase  until  the  Executive  Branch  had 
made  substantial  cuxs  in  tbe  cost  of  govern- 
ment. The  Congress  has  made  cuts  of  $4  bU- 
llon  below  the  President's  bddget. 

Tbe  end  of  the  year  Qnds  our  country  fac- 
mg  many  serious  problems : 

1.  The  war  in  Vietnam,  In  which  we  have 
over  half  a  million  American  troops  com- 
mitted with  casualties  since  January  1,  1961. 
ot  both  ktUed  and  wounded  American  boys, 
now  totaling  over  107,000.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara.  one  year  ago.  announced 
that  draft  calls  in  1967  would  be  greatly 
decreased  and  Indicated  that  an  end  to  tbe 
war  was  In  sight.  Now  be  has  reversed  his 
position  and  announced  that  draft  calls  In 
1968  would  be  considerably  Increased  to  take 
care  of  future  buUd-upa  In  Viet  Nam  and 
to  provide  for  the  rotation  of  troops. 

2.  Riots  are  expected  to  continue  in  the 
summer  of  1968,  at  a  pace  even  greater  than 
In  1M7,  accompanied  by  looting  and  deetruc- 
tlon  of  property. 

3.  The  doUar  Is  under  severe  attack  from 
abroad  and  our  supply  of  gold  Is  being 
claimed  by  foreign  countries,  particularly 
France.  We  should  demaitd  that  France  repay 
nearly  |e  billion  In  World  War  I  debte.  The 
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have  a  conacience.  And  It  might  not  t>«  too 
■urprtBlng  to  find  that  aome  of  lu  ordinary 
guys  have  even  a  little  more  conscience  than 
Botne  of  the  algn  bearers. 

Ijet'a    face  It:     Nobody    we    know    wants 
war. 
Everybody  we  know  hates  war. 
Everybody  we  know  wishes  this  war  were 
over. 

Everybody  we  know  wants  you  home  as 
soon  as  possible. 

We  can't  think  of  one  person  who  enjoys 
war. 
We  dont. 
Our  friends  don't. 
Obviously,  the  protesters  don't. 
You   dont,   that's   for  sure.  Tet — some   of 
these  people  call  you  names  like  "murder- 
ers" and  "hired  killers,"  Implying  that  you're 
having  a  sadistic  field  day. 

Government  officials  don't  enjoy  war  either. 
So  it's  ridiculous  for  anyone  to  cbant  vul- 
garities like:  "Hey,  hey,  LBJ — how  many 
kids  did  you  kill  today?" 

But  there's  one  thing  that  all  of  ua  do  en- 
Joy. 

That's  the  freedom  of  the  most  fortunate 
land  In  the  world.  It  Is  a  historic  privilege  to 
be  a  free  citizen  of  America.  This  freedom  Is 
part  of  the  heritage  we  cherish  and  for  which 
we  have  and  always  will  pay  any  price,  in- 
cluding our  lives. 

Despite  our  country's  admitted  shortcom- 
ings, most  Of  us  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  living  here.  Host  of  us  wouldn't  trade 
places— or  systems — with  the  people  of  any 
other  country. 

Most  of  us  are  grateful  to  the  brave  men 
Of  Other  generations  who  have  fought  and 
died  to  iHveerve  this  priceless  freedom. 

Most  of  xis  today  are  humbly  Indebted  to 
you  and  to  our  sons  and  brothers  and  hus- 
bands and  fathers  who  are  fighting — and 
dying — ^In  Vietnam  for  freedom.  And  for  us. 

TK8.   THX   ICAJORITT   OP  AlOaUCAMS  LOVE 
AMXRXCA   AI«D   THX  AlOBICAN   WAT 

Even  the  protesters  enjoy  their  unearned 
freedom — although  they  might  not  admit  It. 
They're  too  busy  shouting  about  the  virtues 
of  "the  other  side." 

But  no  one  knows  better  than  you  about 
"the  other  aide." 

You  know — and  we  do,  too^that  interna- 
tional communism  Is  determined  to  obliter- 
ate us  and  enslave  the  world.  Communism 
must  be  contained.  This  Is  vital  to  our  world. 
our  lives,  our  future,  and  our  children. 

Tou  know — and  we  do,  too — that  Hancd's 
blind  hunger  for  the  subjugation  of  the  free 
people  of  Vietnam  has  made  peace  negotia- 
tions Impossible  to  date,  even  with  several 
tK»nblng  pauses. 

Tou  know — and  we  do,  too — that  "the 
other  side"  has  deliberately  assassinated  and 
tortured  many,  many  more  innocent  civilians 
In  the  South  than  our  air  raids  have  acci- 
dentally killed  near  military  targets  In  the 
North. 

Tou  know — and  we  do,  too — ^that  tf  you 
and  yoxir  companions  were  to  leave  Vietnam 
today,  the  Iron  band  of  communism  would 
clamp  down  tcanorrow.  And  South  Vleteiam 
would  become  another  East  Oermany — an- 
other cowed  Cuba. 

You  know — and  we  do,  too — that  your 
presence  Ln  South  Vietnam  is  a  guarantee  to 
freedom-lovtng  people  everywhere  that  they 
will  not  be  forsaken.  And  so  a  remarkable 
number  of  you  have  voluntarily  re-enllsted 
to  return  to  Vietnam. 

You  know — and  we  do,  too — that  a  strong 
stand  in  Vietnam  by  the  champions  of  hu- 
man rights  reduces  the  chanoea  of  a  larger 
war.  And  It  Is  holdUig  off  communist  take- 
overs of  other  natlODa  In  southeast  Asia. 

You  know — and  we  do,  too— that  appease- 
ment has  never  worked  and  never  will. 

We  hope  that  aU  who  read  this  letter  over 
here  and  feel  the  way  we  feel  wlU  do  three 
things. 


1.  We  hop4  they  11  tear  out  this  page— «nd 
airmail  It  to  you,  maybe  with  a  l«>tter  of  their 
own — to  give  you  a  bit  ot  moral  encourage- 
ment. 

2.  We  bajm  they'u  write  letters — and  sk- 
press  their  points  of  view  to  their  Oovem- 
ment  officials,  to  their  friends  and  relatives, 
and  to  all  the  news  media. 

3.  We  hope  they'll  speak  up— and  quit 
apologizing  for  how  much  they  love  this 
country.  Oe^  off  the  defensive.  On  to  the 
offensive. 

We  belief  that  when  soimd-thlnking 
people  want! to  say  something,  they  should 
say  it.  Whem  they  want  to  do  something, 
they  should  ^o  It. 

If  more  so^ld  citizens  would  speak  out  to 
the  protesters,  fwrhape  we  could  even  set 
them  stralgbt. 

We  bellev9.the  time  Is  here  for  the  voice 
of  responsible  pkatrlotism  to  be  heard. 

The  sooner  this  is  done  and  the  sooner  we 
IM'eeent  a  uidted  front,  the  sooner  you'll  be 
coming  homi)  from  a  peaceful  Vietnam. 
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Support  jfor  Concarrent  RetolotioB 


KXTE^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON. 


ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 


OF   PENNSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HC  USB  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  NIX.I  Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  for 
the  preservation  of  the  nation  of  Israel  Is 
based  on  the  proposition  that  Israel  has 
existed  as  a  nation  for  20  years,  and  for 
all  of  that  time,  including  the  present 
time,  its  A^b  neighbors  have  had  a 
policy  of  ettermlnatlon  against  Israel. 
This  means  that  there  can  never  be  a 
meaningful  dialog  in  the  lyliddle  East 
leading  to  peace  until  the  Arab  n&tlona 
recognize  tlie  right  of  Israel  to  exist. 

No  man  Can  compromise  his  right  to 
Uve  and  regain  fully  a  man,  and  the 
same  is  trueiof  nations.  A  mood  of  savage 
belligerencsr  has  resulted  in  three  wars. 

What  is  411  of  this  to  us?  The  Soviet 
Union  has  successfully  flahed  in  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  Middle  East  and 
has  established  its  navy  as  a  Mediter- 
ranean power  through  this  last  conflict, 
even  though  Its  agents,  the  Arab  nations, 
have  suffened  a  third  disaster.  The 
Soviets  have  resuppUed  the  Arabs  with  a 
quantity  of  arms  equal  to  the  loss  of  arms 
the  Arabs  suffered  in  the  desert  war  of 
1967.  They  are  taking  aim  at  us  through 
Israel.  The  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  need 
peace,  but  ttie  Soviets  want  war  and  it 
may  well  be  that  we  will  have  war.  Be- 
cause of  the  game  ttiat  the  Communists 
are  playing  ^  th^  Middle  East,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  a  third  world  war  based  on 
mlscalculatlcn  by  the  Soviets  and  their 
Arab  satellites  Is  a  serious  possibility. 

Does  anyone  in  this  body  believe  that  if 
the  Eg3rptlats  and  Syrians  had  won  the 
war  of  June  1967,  that  the  Middle  East 
would  not  be  one  vast  Soviet  satellite? 
The  result  has  been  a  happy  one  because 
Israel  was  victorious.  Since  our  need,  the 
needs  of  thei  Arab  poor,  and  the  hope  of 
Israel  is  peaice,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  miscalculation 
by  the  Soviets  and  their  agents  that  may 
lead  to  world  war  m.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  iTnlted  States  should  declare 


unequivocallyl  that  the  United  States  will 
preserve  Israel  behind  her  own  borders. 
The  first  step  toward  peace  can  then  be 
taken,  and  that  is  the  admission  by  the 
Arab  States  that  Israel  has  the  right  to 
exist  as  a  nation.  The  Arabs  may  find  it 
expedient  to  do  so,  if  they  know  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  destroying  Israel.  I 
believe,  ther^ore.  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Ettates  should  go  on  record 
with  a  requesi  that  we  make  our  position 
clear.  We  are  klready  on  the  side  of  Israel 
in  this  matter.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
make  it  cleaf.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
House  will  support  my  position  by  pass- 
ing tills  resoliition. 


A  Fighting 


Ian  Defends  Patriotism  at 
Christmas 


EXTENI 
HON 

IN  THE 


HOUSE 


^lON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

ERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or   CALiroRNIA 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  moun- 
tain communttles  in  my  district,  the  33d 
Congressional  District  in  California,  sent 
more  than  a  tiiousand  pounds  of  Christ- 
mas package!  to  our  men  fighting  In 
Vietnam.  Mrs.  Audrey  Mason,  of  Lake 
Arrowhead.  s*nt  me  a  letter  of  thanks 
which  S.  Sgjt.  William  P.  Hamilton 
wrote  to  the  Volunteers.  This  American 
soldier's  philosophy,  and  the  patriotism 
of  the  volunteers  who  helped  our  boys 
have  Christmiis  gifts,  are  worthy  of  the 
respect  and  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  all  Americans. 

The  two  letters  follow : 

;  AXBOWHKU),  Caliv., 

December  3, 1967. 

Dk&r  ConoreIsuan  Prrns:  On  November 
13.  we  (Mountiin  Communities)  sent  more 
than  laoi  pounds  ot  'ChrlBtmaa  Cheer"  to 
our  boye  in  Viet  Nam  gathered  from  the 
Community  in  less  than  4- weeks  and  with 
▼ery  UtUe  "proniotlonal'  time  or  direction  (or 
funds) .  I 

We  used  tha  USO  'list  of  most  wanted 
items'  as  a  gul4e  line  for  selecting  Items  to 
•end  and  the  Atnerloan  Red  Cross  gave  us  k 
Bat  of  'forward 'poets  to  maU  to.  We  followed 
thn>u«^  with  a)  letter  to  the  Field  Director 
and  Oommandlig  OflJcer  requesting  notlfica. 
tlon  of  the  (pre-numbered)  packages  when 
they  are  received. 

As  we  used  '0-C-S'  Lake  Arrowhead  as  t 
return  address,  and  as  individuals  had  put 
their  names  an4  addresses  only  on  their  lit- 
tle wrapped  packages  which  wont  be  dis- 
tributed untU  Christmas  week,  we  did  noi 
expect  a  reply  so  soon — at  least  from  a  serv- 
iceman. The  enclosed  copy  Is  a  reply  we  re- 
ceived last  PrldSy — euid  I  thought  you  would 
be  most  Interesteid  In  this  young  man's  letter. 
Sincerelyj 

BCre.  Ainmrr  Mason. 

NowMBEK  28,  1967. 
OEirn.EMEN :  t  noticed  a  "flyer"  discussing 
your  project  "OCC"  this  morning.  I  beUev« 
your  outBtandlng  achievement  (laoi  poundi 
of  It)  is  Indlcalsve  of  what  we  would  like  to 
believe  we  are  fighting  for — the  true  spirit  of 
a  small  group  of  patriotie  Americans.  W* 
sometimes  wonder  about  this  wtntl  patriot- 
ism. For  us,  we  consider  It  synonymous  wltli 
freedom  and  aitt  wWlng  to  do  our  level  beet 
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to  see  you  have  the  latter,  plus  an  opportu- 
nity to  exhibit  the  former. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  comprehend  the  rea- 
■onlng  of  "peace  creeps"  and  anti-Vietnam 
demonstrators.  I  wonder  If  these  people  are 
really  aware  of  what  they  are  doing?  They  are 
literally  murdering  dozens,  even  hundreds  of 
their  fellow  Americans.  So  long  as  Americans 
continue  to  exhibit  disunity,  this  war  is  not 
about  to  come  to  an  end.  Our  friend  "Uncle 
Ho"  will  not  begin  to  sue  for  peace  or  agree 
to  a  cessation  if  he  can  continue  to  bleed  us 
economically  and  eventually  gam  a  more 
favorable  peacf .  There  will  be  peace — ^we  will 
win  this  war.  And  you  have  no  Idea  how  Im- 
portant It  is  to  have  the  backing  and  support 
from  the  people,  specifically,  you. 

A  lot  of  people  are  getting  hurt  over  here — 
Just  hurt  if  they  are  lucky  enough.  I  have 
seen  young  people  not  yet  Into  their  twenties 
shot  all  to  pieces.  And  yet  a  surpris- 
ing number  of  them  want  to  get  back  into  it 
again,  "to  drop  one  more  round  in  the  tube," 
or  "puU  that  lanyard  Just  one  more  time." 
Now,  that  Is  reaUy  patriotism.  These  teen- 
agers are  qualified  to  know  of  which  they 
speak.  They  love  their  country  and  are  dying 
to  prove  it. 

Strangely  enough.  It  is  not  particularly 
demoralizing  to  read  of  demonstrations  and 
speeches  against  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
It  makes  us  mad  as  hell!  I  have  a  wonderful 
wife,  a  son  age  three  and  a  two-year-old 
daughter.  Should  I  risk  depriving  them  of 
their  father  in  this  most  important  period  of 
their  lives — so  some  yoxing  punk  can  dress 
Uke  a  hippie  and  carry  a  sign  ? 

God  bless  you  for  your  support.  It  Is  an 
Inspiration,  truly.  The  idea  behind  what  you 
are  doing  is  far  more  important  than  the  gift. 

A  very,  very  Merry  Xmas  to  all  of  your 
group. 

Sincerely, 

Bnx  BAMn.TON. 


Hon.  Michael  J.  KirwtH 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UH 

or  CALiroaNu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  in  complimenting  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]  on  his 
81st  birthday.  He  has  served  his  State  for 
more  than  30  years  with  diligence  and 
dedication. 

He  has  always  shown  great  interest 
and  sympathy  for  the  public  works  proj- 
ects in  my  district,  whenever  such  proj- 
ects met  the  required  criteria.  I  have 
never  known  Mikx  to  be  vindictive 
against  those  who  disagreed  with  tiim. 
As  chairman  of  a  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  Appropriations,  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  injured  members  of  the  opposing 
party. 

I  recall  one  of  the  most  important  proj- 
ects in  my  District,  which  possessed  all 
of  the  necessary  criteria,  had  been  au- 
thorized some  15  years  ago.  but  was  de- 
layed because  of  the  Korean  war.  and  by 
further  planning  and  study,  and  the 
construction  of  working  models  for  the 
Dana  Point  Harbor.  The  Federal  cost 
was  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5  mil- 
lion, with  local  participation  totaling  $15 
million.  The  first  Federal  Increment  was 
to  be  $1  million,  and  the  officials  in 


Orange  County  were  greatly  concerned 
as  to  whether  an  appropriation  would  be 
made.  I  discussed  the  matter  with  Mike 
in  early  February  of  that  year,  and  he 
gave  me  a  commitment  that  the  appro- 
priation would  be  made.  In  spite  of  pres- 
sures to  the  contrary.  Mike  Kirwan  kept 
that  commitment. 

There  is  an  old  political  axiom  which 
says,  never  make  a  political  promise,  but 
if  you  do  make  one,  never  break  it.  Mike 
Kirwan  fills  the  bill. 

I  consider  it  l  distinct  privilege  and  a 
sincere  pleasure  to  have  served  in  the 
Congress  with  such  a  fine  statesman,  and 
I  hope  he  will  come  out  to  California  and 
enjoy  the  sailing  in  Dana  Point  Harbor, 
which  will  be  completed  next  year. 


Hospital  AssodatioB  Hoaort  Miss 
Rockefeller 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  America's  outstanding  nurses.  Miss 
Edna  Rockefeller,  of  Muskogee,  C^da.,  re- 
cently was  honored  by  the  Oklahoma 
Hospital  Association  as  winner  of  its 
Distinguished  Service  Award  for  1967. 

Miss  Rockefeller,  or  "Rocky"  as  her 
friends  call  her.  is  presently  director  of 
volunteer  services  at  our  splendid  Mus- 
kogee General  Hospital.  She  was  cited 
by  the  association  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  hospital  administration  in  the  State 
of  Oiaaiioma,  and  as  an  outstanding  con- 
tributor to  the  field  of  nursing  educa- 
tion in  the  State.  No  honor  was  ever  con- 
ferred on  a  more  deserving,  beloved  per- 
son. 

I  place  the  following  article,  entitled 
"50-Year  City  Nurse  Feted  in  Oklahoma 
City,"  in  the  Record.  It  appeared  in  the 
Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix  for  November 
15,  1967: 

Pettt-Teab  Citt  NtTRSX  Fetxd  at  OC 
OiUAHOMA  Crrr. — ^It  was  "Rooky's"  night 
Tuesday  night  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Oklahoma  Hospital  Association  here. 

Miss  Edna  Rockefeller,  director  of  volun- 
teer services  at  Muskogee  General  Hospital, 
was  named  recipient  of  the  association's  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  for  1967. 

"Rocky"  was  presented  with  a  resolution 
by  Wesley  Burch,  president  of  the  association 
and  administrator  of  Jane  Phillips  Episcopal 
Hospital,  BartlesviUe,  in  recognition  of  Miss 
Rockefeller's  more  than  half  century  In  the 
nursing  profession.  Burch  is  a  native  Musko- 
geean. 

The  resolution  stated  that  Miss  Rockefel- 
ler is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  hospital  admin- 
istration in  Oklahoma,  has  been  one  of  the 
recognized  leaders  In  professional  nursing  in 
Oklahoma  and  has  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions In  the  field  of  nursing  education 
in  the  state. 

It  also  was  set  out  that  Miss  RockefeUer 
has  made  contributions  in  the  organization 
and  development  of  hospital  auxUlaries  in 
Oklahoma,  pioneered  In  Oklahoma  the  nurs- 
ing concepts  of  Progressive  Patient  Care  and 
pcutlclpated  in  the  design  and  planning  ot 
the  first  Oklahoma  hospital  to  be  built  In 


accordance  with  Progressive  Patient  Care 
concepts. 

The  resolution  was  approved  by  the  asso- 
ciation's general  assembly  and  presented 
upon  recommendation  of  the  association's 
board  of  tnistees. 

Last  April  17,  Miss  Rockefeller  completed 
a  50-year  stint  of  tireless  dedication  to  the 
nursing  profession.  On  AprU  17,  1917, 
"Rocky,"  a  native  of  Kansas,  entered  the 
School  of  Nursing  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Miss  Rockefeller's  association  with  Musko- 
gee General  Hospital  got  its  start  by  acci- 
dent. She  came  here  In  1928  to  assist  with 
an  "open  house"  on  June  30  for  a  supervisor 
from  Chicago,  niinols.  The  supervisor  didn't 
arrive  because  she  missed  a  train  and  she 
was  asked  to  remain  here. 

In  1959,  "Rocky"  assumed  her  present  post 
when  the  new  General  Hospital  opened  its 
doors.  Miss  Rockefeller  had  served  as  admin- 
istrator at  the  old  General  Hospital. 


.Yearend  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 
Mr.  MARTIN.   Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
custom  to  make  a  yearend  report  to  my 
constituents  at  the  close  of  each  session 
of  the  Congress. 

Below  Is  my  annual  report: 

T'EABEIfD    RKPOBT 

The  First  Session  of  the  90th  Congress  has 
been  one  of  the  longest  In  history.  Through 
December  8  the  House  had  been  in  session  183 
days  and  it  took  over  34,000  pages  in  the  Con- 
CREssioNAL  RECORD  to  record  the  proceedings 
of  botta  tbe  House  and  Senate.  Members  of 
the  House  introduced  14,239  bills  with  ap- 
proximately 100  public  bills  enacted  Into 
law. 

The  First  Session  of  the  90th  Congress  has 
seen  the  power  of  the  Legislative  Branch  of 
the  government  restored.  The  House,  par- 
ticularly, has  refused  to  go  along  with  the 
President's  recommendations  and  many  pro- 
grams have  been  rewritten  and  cut  back — 
example :  the  House  trimmed  the  Foreign  Aid. 
or  foreign  giveaway,  one  blUlon  dollars  below 
the  President's  request.  The  House  also  re- 
fused to  act  on  the  President's  request  for  a 
tax  Increase  until  the  Executive  Branch  had 
made  substantial  cute  In  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment. The  Congress  has  made  cuts  of  S4  bil- 
lion below  the  President's  budget. 

The  end  of  the  year  finds  our  country  fac- 
ing many  serious  problems : 

1.  The  war  in  Vietnam.  In  which  we  have 
over  half  a  million  American  troops  com- 
mitted with  casualties  since  Janiiary  1,  1961. 
of  both  killed  and  wounded  American  boys, 
now  totaling  over  107,000.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara,  one  year  ago.  announced 
that  draft  calls  In  1967  would  be  greatly 
decreased  and  indicated  that  an  end  to  the 
war  was  in.  sight.  Now  he  has  reversed  his 
position  and  announced  that  draft  calls  m 
1968  would  be  considerably  increased  to  take 
care  of  future  buUd-ups  m  Viet  Nam  and 
to  provide  for  the  rotation  of  troops. 

2.  Riots  are  exi>ected  to  continue  m  the 
summer  of  1968.  at  a  pace  even  greater  than 
m  1967,  accompanied  by  looting  and  destruc- 
tion of  proper^. 

3.  The  doUar  is  under  severe  attack  from 
abroad  and  our  supply  of  gold  la  being 
claimed  by  foreign  countries,  particularly 
France.  We  should  demand  that  France  repay 
nearly  $S  bmion  In  World  War  I  debts.  The 
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Ckngresa  wUl  probably  ba  uked  to  repeal 
tbe  law  wblcb  requires  us  to  keep  oa  band 
approximately  $10  bllUon  In  gold  to  back  up 
our  Federal  Peeerve  note*. 

4.  Inflation — The  coat  of  living  will  con- 
tinue to  rlM  at  a  rapid  rate,  due  In  part  to 
tbe  fact  tbat  our  government  continues  to 
spend  a  great  deal  more  tban  It  takes  In.  Tbe 
Administration  Is  rationalizing  the  need  for 
a  tax  Increase  wben  stating  tbat  it  Is  needed 
to  bold  down  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living. 

6.  Agriculture — Unless  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  reverses  his  present  policies, 
both  com  and  wheat  prices  will  remain  at 
ruinously  low  levels.  Secretary  Freeman 
should  resign.  The  President  contmues  to  op- 
pose any  legislation  to  restrict  the  importa- 
tion of  beef. 

Nebraska — I  have  been  able  to  get  legis- 
lation passed  this  year  which  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  Nebraska.  Authorization  was 
secured  <mx  the  Mid-State  Reclamation  Proj- 
ect after  30  years.  I  was  able,  also,  to  get 
not  only  authorization  for  the  construction 
Of  the  345  kv  power  line  from  Port  Thomp- 
son, South  Dakota  to  Orand  Island,  but  to 
get  approximately  $7V4  million  appropriated 
so  that  work  could  begin  on  this  line.  This 
will  alleviate  a  very  serious  power  shortage 
which  ctirrently  exists  in  Nebraska.  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  declare  a  one  year 
moratorium  on  the  discontinuance  of 
passenger  trains  and  tbe  Railway  Poet  OfDce 
while  tbe  Department  of  Transportation 
makes  a  complete  study  of  the  problems 
Involved. 

Over  15,000  letters  have  been  received  In 
my  office  from  residents  of  tbe  Third  Dis- 
trict and  we  have  assisted  in  hundreds  of 
cases  in  regard  to  the  problems  of  those  serv- 
ing In  the  armed  forces.  Many  other  prob- 
lems have  been  presented  to  us  In  regard  to 
securing  Federal  funds  under  various  and 
stmdry  programs.  Oxu  office  staff  of  five  peo- 
ple have  been  kept  busy  throughout  the  year 
and  we  have  tried  to  serve  you  In  an  efficient 
manner. 

To  all  of  you  I  extend  greetings  for  the 
holiday  season  and  wish  for  you 'a  prosperous 
and  peaceful  new  year. 


October  of  1968  prices  bad  slumped  to  15.5 
cents  a  pound. 

It  was  then  time  for  the  government  to 
withdraw  its  restrictions,  but  the  damage 
had  been  done,  foreign  buyers  became  con- 
vinced that  the  17.8.  was  not  a  dependable 
source  of  hldee  aAd  bought  elsewhere,  mainly 
In  Argentina. 

Foreign  shoe  atid  glove  manufacturers  also 
switched  to  synthetic  materials  to  replace 
hides.  Now  with  cheaper  products,  not  made 
with  UjS.  leather,  they  are  invading  the  U.S. 
shoe  and  glove  market.  The  final  Irony:  U.S. 
shoe  and  glove  manufacturers  are  asking 
for  quotas  on  foflelgn  Imports  and  U.S.  farm- 
ers must  take  |ess  for  the  hides. — Prairie 
Parmer 


^ 


Damafe  Done 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or  PKNNSYLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdav,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one Is  aware  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment today  Is  an  active  participant  In 
American  agriculture.  We  are  generally 
led  to  believe  that  this  participation  is 
beneficial,  but  once  in  a  while  we  find 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  December  4 
issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
that  threw  some  light  on  the  fact  that 
this  Government  participation  is  not  al- 
ways a  blessing,  and  for  the  convenience 
of  my  colleagues,  I  insert  this  article  into 
the  Congressional  Record  : 

Damacx  Donk 

A  classic  example  of  tl)e  foUy  of  govern- 
ment interference  in  agriculture  leaves  the 
cynics  saying,  I  told  you  so.  A  shortage  of 
cattle  hides  19  months  ago  and  the  moans  of 
tbe  shoe  Industry  prompted  tbe  government 
to  restrict  exports  of  hides. 

A  cut  of  18  percent  was  ordered.  Farm 
organizations  fumed,  but  the  commerce  de- 
partment didn't  listen.  When  the  curb  went 
on  bide  prices  were  26  cents  a  pound.  By 
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or 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

•r   MABTU^MS 

IN  THE  HOU^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  OARM^fTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day marked  sA  important  milestone  for 
the  city  of  Baltimore  when  Thomas 
D'Alesandro  III  assumed  ofiQce  as  the 
city's  new  mayor.  The  mayor  represents 
the  new  generation  of  yoimg  people  who 
are  assuming  itiajor  roles  in  our  govern- 
ment at  various  levels.  He  is  the  youngest 
man  to  assume  this  office  in  Baltimore. 
He  brings  with;  him  to  this  office,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  youth,  confidence,  CH3timism, 
and  an  exten^ye  program  for  action  to 
bring  into  the  forefront  of  modem,  pro- 
gressive cities,  jone  of  the  Nation's  oldest 
municipalities.! 

City,  State,  land  Federal  officials  at- 
tended the  ceremonies.  The  invocation 
was  offered  by  His  Eminence  Lawrence 
Cardinal  Shehan,  DX>.,  archbishop  of 
Baltimore.  The|  oath  was  administered  by 
James  P.  Caniey,  clerk  of  the  superior 
court,  and  the  ^ible  on  which  he  took  his 
oath  was  presetted  by  his  father,  Thomas 
D'Alesandro,  4r.,  three-term  mayor  of 
Baltimore  and  my  predecessor  in  the 
House  of  Reprisentatives  for  four  terms. 

After  the  inaugural  address,  a  prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Reverend  Frank  L. 
Williams,  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Methodist  Church.  The  Honorable  Philip 
H.  Goodman  then  presented  the  city  hall 
flag.  I 

Mayor  D'Alasandro  then  administered 
the  oath  of  office  to  Hyman  A.  Pressman, 
the  comptroller,  and  comptroller-elect. 

In  closing,  a  prayer  of  consecration  was 
offered  by  the  Bight  Reverend  Harry  Lee 
Doll,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  dio- 
cese of  Maryland,  and  the  benediction 
was  pronounced  by  Rabbi  Israel  Tabak, 
of  the  Shaarei  Zion  Congreg'ation. 

The  inaugural  ceremony  was  held  in 
the  War  Memorial  Building  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  reception  in  the  lower  level  of 
the  building.    1 

Because  of  She  many  problems  facing 
our  older  cltle«  today,  I  think  the  excel- 
lent address  o(  Mayor  D'Alesandro  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  of  the  Members  of 
this  body,  andi  therefore,  I  am  including 
it  in  the  Aroeydiz  of  the  Congkessioital 
RicoRo: 


iNAirCUSAI.    *nn»«M  OF  THOMAS  J.  D'ALCSAN- 

i«o  m,  MAToa,  CtTT  or  Balthcokx,  Decem- 

BB   6.   1967  I 

The  Inauguratioa  of  an  tiected  official  Is 
traditionally  a  time  of  ceremony  and  cele- 
bration. But  I  want  this  Inauguration  to  be 
more  tban  Just  that. 

Above  all,  I  want  ttils  inauguration  to 
mark  a  renewal  of  faith  In  the  city  and  a 
renewal  of  my  commitment  to  make  city 
government  responsible  to  the  needs,  desires, 
and  aspirations  of  ttte  people. 

Tbe  city,  through  the  ages,  has  been  a 
symbol  of  civilization,  representing  the  high- 
est and  best  hopes  of  man.  The  city  of  our 
hope  Is  a  place  of  beauty.  It  la  a  place  In 
which  all  of  us  can  live — in  dignity  and  with 
peace  of  mind.  Itl  la  a  place  In  which  to 
raise  children — to  learn,  to  work  and  to 
play. 

Surely,  we  all  saare  these  hopes  and  we 
can  «md  must  share  the  responsibility  for 
making  them  a  reality.  In  the  weeks  and 
months  to  come  I  jshaU  seek  and  create  op- 
pple  in  all  walks  of  life 
lent  of  our  community 
onsibility. 
stake  to  minimize  the 
i  of  the  problems  which 


portunitles  for 
and  from  every 
to  share  In  this  res] 

It  would  be  a 
seriousness  or  the 
confront  us. 

Today  Baltlmo: 
across  the  Nation, 
nanclal  problems 


like  Its  sister  clUes 
threatened  by  grave  fl- 
.  by  congestion,  blight. 
and  poverty,  by  U^dequate  public  facilities 
and  by  social  unres. 

On  tbe  one  haitd,  there  Is  a  continuing 
demand  for  more  and  better  municipal  serv- 
ices; yet  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  fewer 
city  taxpayers  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them. 

"These  problems  and  tbe  complex  economic 
and  social  conditions  which  caxised  them, 
are  familiar,  and  formidable.  They  did  not 
appear  overnight.  And  no  matter  how  strong 
our  resolve  or  bofr  great  our  efforts,  they 
wlll  not  dlsapi>ear  Overnight. 

There  are  many  among  us  who  despair 
of  the  future  of  o|ir  city.  Some  flee.  Others 
are  desix>ndent  anh  feel  that  this  Is  a  time 
of  hopelessness,      t 

I  do  not  share  iheee  views.  This  Is  not  a 
time  for  flight  or  despair  or  hopelessness. 
This  is  a  time  of  opportunity. 

I  did  not  aspire  to  be  mayor  to  preside 
over  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  its  prob- 
lems. I 

I  was  bom  and  iaised  in  the  city.  I  believe 
In  the  city.  City  government  has  been  my 
life's  work.  I  hav#  tried  to  prepto'e  myself 
to  meet  tbe  chall«ngea  of  its  highest  office. 

Now  I  hope  and  pray  that  I  am  ready — 
ready  to  use  my  Experience,  my  desire,  my 
commitment  to  U^prove  the  quality  of  life 
In  Baltimore,  andl  whatever  strengths  and 
talents  Ood  has  ^ven  me,  to  provide  new 
leadership  and  new  approaches  towtu-ds  the 
solution  of  our  problems. 

In  recent  years,  the  urban  crisis  has  not 
gone  unchallenged.  On  tbe  contrary,  we  have 
witnessed  unprecedented  reports  by  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  to  reshape  the 
physical  environment  and  to  Improve  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions. 

Yet  we  know  no^  that  much  of  what  has 
been  tried,  and  is  ktlll  being  tried.  Is  simply 
not  good  enough.    [ 

We  are  not  moving  on  a  large  enough  scale. 

We  are  not  moving  at  a  fast  enough  pace. 

And  we  have  yet  to  gear  the  machinery  and 
operations  of  municipal  governmeat  to  meet 
the  demands  of  thdse  complicated  and  chang- 
ing times.  I 

Over  the  years  municipal  government  hns 
become  bigger  go'femment,  but  not  always 
better  government^ 

As  government  has  grown  in  size  and  com- 
plexity it  has  beoome  increasingly  difficult 
for  the  mayor  to  manage  the  activities  of  its 
many  agencies.  And  these  agencies  have 
tended  to  lose  contact  with  the  i>eople  they 
are  supposed  to  serve. 

One  of  the  first  j  Jobs  of  the  new  admlnis- 
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tratlon  must  be  to  put  our  bouse  In  order — 
to  revamp  and  to  revitalize  tbe  structxue 
and  operations  of  our  city  government — to 
make  it  responsive — and  to  recapture  control 
over  the  policies  and  purse  strings  of  city 
government. 

This  requires  strong  political  leadership 
and  I  Intend  to  supply  it. 

This  kind  of  leadership  mtist  begin  with 
tbe  budget. 

It  Is  through  the  budget  that  the  ad- 
ministration must  set  Its  goals  and  deter- 
mme  its  priorities.  I  Intend  to  be  personally 
Involved  in  the  budget-making  process  so 
that  when  the  budget  Is  submitted  to  the 
city  council  it  will  reflect  a  single  policy  for 
the  city  and  not  the  unrelated  policies  of 
separate  city  agencies. 

Each  of  you  expects  the  mayor  to  attend 
directly  to  the  business  of  citizens  and  to  the 
business  of  government.  At  the  same  time, 
you  and  I  know  that  to  run  a  city  and  to 
run  It  well  requires  help.  During  the  com- 
ing weeks  I  intend  to  establish  In  my  office 
s  small  staff  of  men  dedicated  to  tbe  ob- 
jective of  thoughtful  and  Imaginative  gov- 
ernment, whose  Job  It  will  be  to  help  develop 
programs  and  see  that  they  are  carried  out. 

I  intend  to  establish  a  cabinet  of  key  de- 
partment heads  and  officials  which  will  meet 
with  me  on  a  regular  basis  to  assure  ixnity 
and  continuity  in  determining  and  carrying 
out  administration  policies. 

City  govenunent  at  all  levels  must  serve 
the  people,  be  accessible  to  them,  and  be  re- 
q>onslve  to  their  needs. 

As  I  said  during  my  campaign,  I  shall  es- 
tablish neighborhood  mayor's  stations  where 
any  citizen  can  ask  any  question,  can  offer 
any  idea,  or  can  voice  any  complaint. 

To  bring  programs  closer  to  the  people,  I 
shall  encourage  tbe  establishment  of  multi- 
purpose neighborhood  centers  where  a  wide 
range  of  services,  offered  by  both  municipal 
and  private  agencies,  wlU  be  provided. 

In  addition,  we  wm  stimulate  the  forma- 
tion and  operation  of  neighborhood  develc^>- 
ment  organizations  through  which  residents, 
businesses  and  Institutions  can  take  effec- 
tive action  to  preserve  or  upgrade  their  own 
neighborhoods. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  thrust  of  city 
government  today  must  be  directed  toward 
the  critical  areas  of  education,  employment, 
housing  and  community  development,  public 
•afety  and  transportation. 

Tbe  future  of  our  civilization  depends  In 
great  part  on  bow  well  we  prepare  our  chil- 
dren for  the  society  we  and  they  face. 

Our  city  wUl  need  all  of  the  initiative,  aU 
of  the  Ingenuity,  and  aU  of  toe  extratxrdinary 
effort  It  can  summon  to  confront  its  single 
most  critical  problem:  public  education. 

I  am  conunitted  to  such  an  effort. 

We  must  undertake  at  once  an  unprece- 
dented crash  school  construction  program  to 
replace  all  obsolete  schools  and  to  relieve 
overcrowding  in  other  schools. 

The  cost  will  be  great,  but  not  nearly  as 
great  as  toe  prohibitive  cost  of  crime.  Job- 
lessness, alienation  and  otoer  forms  of  hu- 
man waste  which  are  the  Inevitable  products 
of  a  school  system  which  is  denied  the  means 
«t  is  imable  to  provide  quality  education. 

Let  me  make  clear  toat  our  aim  must  be 
quaUty  education  .  .  .  Quality  education  for 
•a  of  our  young  people.  This  U  a  goal  which 
*U1  require  us  to  make  experimentation  and 
innovation  toe  mark  of  future  school  poU- 
etes. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  achieve  this  aim 
without  a  school  system  that  is  responsive 
to  parental  and  conmiunlty  sentiments. 

It  has  not  been  traditional  for  mayors  to 
become  Involved  In  the  development  of  edu- 
cational policy  for  fear  that  such  Involve- 
ment would  be  considered  political.  I  believe 
tt>at  the  school  system  must  be  non-political; 
but  it  must  not  be  non-public.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  as  mayor  It  Is  my  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  leadership  In  education  as  weU 
M  In  other  essential  areas. 


If  each  of  our  citizens  is  to  share  in  toe 
blessings  of  our  country,  be  must  have  toe 
security  and  the  dignity  of  a  Job. 

The  city  must  take  toe  lead  in  bringing 
togetoer  industry,  education  and  transpor- 
tation to  assure  that  Jobs  are  available,  that 
each  and  every  i>erson  can  receive  toe  educa- 
tion and  training  needed  to  find  a  Job,  and 
that  every  person  can  travel  between  home 
and  work  through  adequate  public  trans- 
portation. 

I  Intend  to  have  a  member  of  my  office  staff 
assigned  on  a  continuing  basis  to  coordinate 
the  various  Federal,  State  and  local  programs 
affecting  employment,  to  see  that  educational 
programs  reflect  toe  changing  needs  of  m- 
dustry  and  conomerce,  and  to  serve  as  a  link 
between  Industry  and  commerce  and  the 
inner  city. 

Law  enforcement  also  demands  priority 
attention.  During  the  past  year  our  police 
department  has  made  signlflcant  Improve- 
ments in  Its  ability  to  combat  crime.  But 
more  .  .  .  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  I 
support  Commissioner  Pomerleau  in  his  ef- 
forts to  modernize  and  to  strengthen  toe 
Police  Department. 

However,  I  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing less  toan  an  aU  out  attack  on  crime. 

I  will  not  be  satisfled  until  citizens  In  every 
section  of  tbe  city  can  walk  toe  streets  wlto- 
out  fear  and  have  confidence  toat  lawless- 
ness will  be  met  by  an  Instantaneous  re- 
sponse from  an  adequately  trained  and 
equlpp>ed  police  force. 

Ultimately  to  reduce  crime  we  must  root 
out  the  environmental  causes  of  crime. 

We  must  have  a  vision  of  Baltimore  as  a 
slumless  city — a  city  in  which  good  housing 
In  a  sound  neighborhood  is  available  to  every 
citizen  at  prices  or  rents  within  his  means. 

To  achieve  tola  vision  of  a  slumless  city 
all  of  our  efforts  in  the  fields  of  housing,  re- 
newal and  code  enforcement  must  be  mobi- 
lized into  a  single,  intensified  assault  on  resi- 
dential conditions  throughout  toe  city. 

One  of  my  first  legislative  proposals  to  toe 
city  coimcll  will  be  an  ordinance  to  create  a 
single  bousing  and  community  development 
department  responsible  for  code  enforcement, 
urban  renewal  and  related  housing  functions. 

One  of  my  first  administrative  acts  will  be 
to  establish  the  znachinery  in  the  mayor's 
office  to  utilize  Baltimore's  model  cities  plan- 
ning grant.  Selection  of  Baltimore  as  a  model 
city  presents  us  with  a  unique  opportunity 
to  find  our  own  solutions  to  many  of  the 
serious  social  and  physical  problenu  which 
sap  tbe  strength  of  our  city. 

Our  concern  about  the  problems  of  our 
neighborhoods  should  not,  however,  deter  us 
from  transferring  toe  momentum  of  Charles 
Center  to  the  rebtilldlng  of  toe  Inner  harbor 
area.  Tbe  inner  harbor  project  like  toe 
Charles  Center  has  toe  potential  to  change 
the  face  of  Baltimore,  elevating  the  quality 
of  life  of  all  Baltimoreans  and  Instilling  In 
each  of  us  a  renewed  sense  of  civic  pride  and 
purpose. 

As  our  regional  population  grows  and  as 
our  metropolitan  area  becomes  more  con- 
gested, toe  need  for  a  modem,  efficient  and 
balanced  transportation  system  becomes  more 
urgent.  Such  a  system  must  include  facili- 
ties for  mass  transit  as  well  as  facilities  for 
the  private  automobile.  We  need  a  rapid 
transit  system  which  wUl  provide  toe  resi- 
dents of  the  Inner  city  Inexpensive  and  reli- 
able public  transportation  to  meaningful 
Job  opportunities  .  .  .  and  which  will  pro- 
vide easy  access  to  toe  stores,  office  buildings, 
and  entertainment  and  cultural  facilities  In 
downtown  Baltimore,  toe  heart  of  the  metro- 
poUtan  area.  My  administration  will  exert 
every  effort  to  win  support  for  mass  transit 
from  State  and  Federal  sources  comparable 
to  that  given  to  toe  highway  pj-ogram. 

For  over  26  years  the  expressway  progranr 
for  Baltimore  has  been  plarmed  and  re- 
planned,  debated  and  discussed.  I  believe  we 
need  toe  program  which  finally  has  been  au- 
thorized as  our  part  of  the  Interstate  System. 


The  burden  U  now  on  the  State  and  on  the 
Federal  Government  to  accelerate  its  con- 
struction. They  will  have  our  full  cooperation. 

Just  as  an  expressway  can  Join  a  city  so 
can  It  dismember  It.  To  make  sure  that  tola 
does  not  bapi>en  here,  Baltimore  lias  cre- 
ated the  Nation's  first  design  concept  team 
...  a  team  of  architects,  engineers,  sociol- 
ogists, economists,  and  urbanologists  .  .  . 
who  wlU  see  to  it  that  our  expressways  are 
designed  to  serve  people  and  not  Just  the 
automobUe.  The  design  concept  team  will 
have  my  full  support. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  apparent  that 
government,  whetoer  it  be  Federal,  State  or 
local,  cannot  solve  toe  urban  crisis  alone. 
The  private  sector,  wito  aU  of  Its  drive,  talent, 
technology  and  resources,  must  be  Involved. 
For  this  purpose,  I  shall  put  the  full  weight 
of  city  government  behind  toe  estebllshment 
of  a  Baltimore  urban  coalition  comprised  of 
business,  labor,  universities  and  colleges,  and 
civil,  religious  and  civil  rights  groups. 

The  establishment  of  an  effective  and  co- 
operative relationship  with  State  and  metro- 
politan area  governments  will  be  a  critical 
need  during  toe  next  four  years.  A  step  In 
this  direction  was  taken  last  year  with  toe 
passage  of  the  State  fiscal  reform  blU  which 
recognized  toe  special  and  changing  financial 
needs  of  tbe  city.  We  must  build  on  that  be- 
ginning. 

I  Intend  to  maintain  personal  contacts  and 
to  establish  staff  liaison  links  wito  toe  State 
government,  the  general  assembly,  otir  con- 
gressional delegation,  and  toe  governments 
of  the  surrounding  counties. 

Many  of  these  officials  are  here  today,  sym- 
bolizing a  common  awareness  tiiat  as  Balti- 
more goes— economically,  socially  and  cul- 
tiirally — so  goes  the  entire  metropolitan  area; 
and.  in  many  respects,  so  goes  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

We  are  dependent  upon  each  otoer  today, 
and  we  will  be  even  more  dependent  upon 
each  other  tomorrow. 

As  toe  outgoing  president  of  the  city  coun- 
cil I  am  keenly'  aware  of  toe  key  and  con- 
structive role  which  the  councU  plays  In 
city  government.  Two  days  from  now  I  will 
have  toe  honor  of  administering  toe  o&to  of 
office  to  president  of  toe  city  councU  elect, 
William  Donald  Schaefer.  I  want  bim  and 
the  otoer  members  of  toe  new  coimcil  to 
know  toat  we  will  find  toe  means  to  provide 
toe  council  with  staff  and  faculties  com- 
mensurate wito  their  responsibilities  and 
comparable  to  those  provided  in  otoer  major 
cities. 

Today,  1  will  have  toe  honor  of  adminis- 
tering toe  oath  of  office  to  comptroller-elect 
Hyman  Pressman.  Mr.  Schaefer  and  Mr.  Press- 
man are  highly  qualified  through  experience, 
ability  and  dedication.  The  three  of  us  have 
worked  together  as  a  team  in  toe  past  and 
I  am  confident  that  tols  teamwork  will  con- 
tinue In  toe  future. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  toe  moet  fundamental 
of  my  commitments  to  you  today. 

I  am  committed  to  achieving  true  and  total 
equality  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

We  miist  root  out  every  cause  or  vestige 
of  discrimination. 

Discrimination  breeds  poverty.  Diacrlmina- 
tion  breeds  blight.  Discrimination  breeds  un- 
rest. 

Discrimination  is  morally  wrong. 

I  shall  seek  the  enactment  of  laws  to  com- 
bat discrimination  in  places  of  public  ac- 
commodation and  housing,  and  to  strengtoen 
toe  community  relations  commission. 

I  also  pledge  that  the  door  of  toe  mayor's 
office  shall  continue  to  be  open  to  those  who 
wish  to  bring  injustices  to  our  attention  and 
who  seek  lawful,  constructive  redress  of  toeir 
grievances. 

The  days  ahead  are  not  likely  to  be  easy. 
The  task  I  have  set  here  today  for  myself,  for 
my  administration,  and  for  toe  people  of 
Baltimore  Is  a  large  one,  flUed  wito  difficul- 
ties. 
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I  recognize  this.  But  at  the  same  time,  I 
absolutely  reject  the  counsel  of  those  who 
say  that  we  are  not  up  to  the  challenge. 

The  greatest  danger  we  face  Is  not  crisis  . . . 
but  despair. 

Tbere  are  too  many  among  us  who  are  on 
the  brink  of  lisUeving  that  our  cities  are 
ungovernable  and^  that  urban  problems  are 
Insurmotin  table. 

I  say  to  them,  and  to  all  of  the  people  of 
Baltimore,  I  do  not  believe  It.  I  relish  the 
opportunity  to  prove  them  wrong. 

I  was  schooled  in  a  political  tradition  that 
has  thrived  on  adversity. 

At  the  time  of  the  depression,  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  told  a  down- 
hearted nation  that  his  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans bad  "a  rendezvous  with  destiny"  ...  a 
rendezvous  that  lifted  up  our  country  to 
unequalled  heights  of  prosperity  and  prog- 


Nearly  thirty  years  later,  but  less  than 
ten  years  ago.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
told  another  generation  of  Americans  that 
the  problems  of  world  peace,  poverty,  and 
racial  tensions  placed  our  country  In  "maxi- 
mum danger." 

However,  he  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  "any  of  us  would  exchange  places  with 
any  other  people  or  any  other  generation". 

Today,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  would 
not  exchange  places  with  any  other  person. 

I  do  not  shrink  from  the  challenge  or  the 
responsibility  which  lies  ahead. 

And  I  call  upon  you — each  of  you  gathered 
here  today  and  every  citizen  of  Baltimore — 
not  to  shrink  from  that  challenge  or  respon- 
sibility either. 

This  Nation,  this  State,  and  this  city  are 
committed  to  the  rebirth  of  city  life  and  to 
the  attainment  of  economic  equality  and  so- 
cial Justice  for  all  of  our  people. 

Now  it  is  our  time,  and  our  place,  to  honor 
these  commitments,  and  to  make  them  work. 

It  was  said  of  another  city  at  another  time 
In  history — 

"If  this  is  the  worst  of  times.  It  is  the  best 
of  times.  ...  If  this  is  the  winter  of  our 
despair.  It  is  the  spring  of  our  hope." 

We  here  in  Baltimore,  beginning  this  mo- 
ment, have  an  opportunity  to  confront  and 
to  begin  to  conquer  the  great  problems  facing 
our  society. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  be  of  great  and 
lasting  service  to  our  fellowmen. 

I  need  your  help.  I  ask  for  your  help.  And 
I  pray  for  the  blessings  of  our  Almighty 
Father  upon  us  all  in  this  work. 

Thank  you  and  Ood  bless  you. 


Pvt.  Paol  A.  Leonard 


EXTE9fSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MAaTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pvt.  Paul  A.  Leonard,  a  soldier  from 
Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  the  courage 
of  this  young  man  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  following  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record: 

AatJMDSI.  SOIAOEB   Is  VlXT   CAST7ALTT PsrVATK 

liBONASD,  aO,  ITTt.f.wn  1  MONTH  A>m  AaRIVAI. 

Aknapolis,  November  30. — ^A  SO-year-old 
•oldler  from  the  tiny  Anne  Arundel  county 
community  of  Olenisle  who  bad  been  in  Viet- 
nam Just  a  month  was  killed  there  Tuesday, 
the  Defense  Department  reported  today. 

Pfc.  Paul  A.  Leonard  died  after  he  was 
struck  by  metal  fragments  from  a  booby  trap. 


the  Defense  Department  said  in  a  telegram 
to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Leonard. 

Private  Leonard  was  drafted  by  the  Army 
In  November,  19M,  and  had  been  in  Vietnam 
exactly  one  mOith  on  the  day  he  was  killed, 
Mr.  Leonard  said. 

He  was  stationed  near  An  Kht  with  the 
First  Cavalry  Airmobile  Division. 

Before  he  was  drafted.  Private  Leonard 
worked  for  the  United  States  Government 
Printing  OfBce  In  Washington.  He  was  a  1965 
graduate  of  I^rthwestem  High  School  in 
HyattsvUle,  Mci 

He  wanted  t^  ret\im  to  the  printing  busi- 
ness after  fin^hing  bis  two  years  in  the 
Army,  Mr.  Leoilard  said.  Before  being  sent  to 
Vietnam,  Private  Leonard  received  training 
at  Fort  Jackson,  B.C.,  and  at  Fort  Carson, 
Colo.  I 

Besides  his  Barents,  he  is  survived  by  a 
sister,  Mrs  Dortthy  V.  Murphy,  of  Arlington, 
Va.  Mr.  and  Mis.  Leonard  moved  to  Olenisle, 
which  is  on  the  South  River  near  Annapolis, 
about  two  year*  ago  after  living  for  a  number 
of  years  In  Hyi  ttsvUle. 


From  Vietnam 
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EXTENBION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JO  IN  R.  DELLENBACK 

or  OKEGON 

IN  THE  HOt  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  DELL^>TBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
of  us  has  re4d  and  listened  and  talked 
and  thought  t  great  deal  about  Vietnam. 
One  of  th^  most  thoughtful  and 
thought-provoking  comments  which  it 
has  been  my  |-ecent  privilege  to  read  was 
written  by  a  ^oiing  man  from  my  district 
in  Oregon.    1 

He  is  John  Perry,  a  1964  graduate  of 
South  Eugene  High  School,  who  served 
as  a  second  class  with  the  U5.  Air  Force 
in  Vietnam.  He  wrote  the  following 
shortly  before  his  recent  return  to  the 
United  States  upon  completion  of  his 
tour  of  duty  there.  His  comments  ap- 
peared in  li^e  Axe,  an  excellent  paper 
published  bf  the  students  of  South 
EJugene  High  Ischool. 

I  commend  both  John  and  The  Axe 
for  the  following: 

RsppBT  From  Vietnaic 

My  year  has  Just  about  ended  now — ^my 
duty  is  done.  |I  leave  Viet  Nam  with  more 
than  mixed  elections.  I  leave  not  only  with 
the  typical  jay  of  returning  home,  seeing 
friends  and  loved  ones,  seeing  familiar 
things,  eating  ramlliar  food,  but  also,  I  leave 
Viet  Nam  witl^  a  peculiar  sense  of  deep  sor- 
row. This  soraow  I  feel  Is  for  those  people 
not  fortunate  enough  to  be  Americans,  the 
people  who  mxist  stay  here  with  this  war — the 
Vietnamese  people  themselves. 

I  find  mysfllf  asking  "why"  to  a  lot  of 
things.  Why  mtist  people  suffer  the  way  these 
people  suffer;  why  must  they  starve  and  go 
unclothed;  wliy  must  this  war  go  on?  But 
these  aren't  i  tally  (questions  that  one  can 
answer  off  the  cuff,  to  pass  off  lightly.  These 
questions  havt  been  asked  before,  and  unfor- 
tunately they  will  be  asked  again,  perhaps 
not  of  these  s  ime  people  In  the  future,  but 
of  another  people,  another  country,  another 
Viet  Nam.  I  I  ave  seen  the  torture  of  war, 
I  have  llstenw  i  to  the  pathetic  whimperings 
df  a  starving  baby,  I  have  gotten  to  know 
the  fear  and  hate  and  useless  hopes  of  these 
people.  But  seeing,  and  listening,  and  know- 
ing Isn't  enough.  To  really  not  be  able  to  do 
anything  abovlt  it  is  the  dlfflcult  part. 


And  now  I  adi  beading  home.  Back  to 
Willamette  Street  every  Friday  night  and 
A&W  Root  Beer  stands  and  showing  off  the 
new  car  and  dances  and  dates  and  every- 
thing I  knew  before.  But  It's  not  going  to  be 
the  same,  somehow.  Before,  I  was  able  to 
make  my  hometorwn  my  own  personal  little 
world  and  sit  tbfre  and  pass  Judgment  on 
what  I  read  in  the  papers  and  what  I  saw  on 
television  and  b«  qxilte  content  at  knowing 
that  Eugene,  Oregon,  probably  Isnt  a  prime 
target  for  a  Rusjan  nuclear  missile.  Before, 
I  was  able  to  go  to  parties  and  meet  people 
and  listen  to  theflr  incredibly  minute  prob- 
lems and  sympat)ilze  by  telling  them  mine. 
Before,  I  was  able  to  meet  long-lost  relatives 
and  relish  the  fa4t  that  they  knew  me  when 
I  was  that  small,  and  sit  down  to  a  table  full 
of  rich  foods  anfl  gossip.  But  now  aU  this 
amazes  me.  It  amazes  me  how  people  can  live 
so  richly  and  so  poorly  at  the  same  time  on 
the  same  earth  aqd  nobody  really  wants  to  do 
anything  about  it.  Oh  there's  a  lot  of  talk— 
that's  all  I'm  d0ng  right  now — everybody 
likes  to  talk  abouit  problems,  but  who's  going 
to  solve  them? 

I'm  leaving,  btit  the  girl  In  the  market 
place  with  one  arm  will  stay  here,  the  shoe 
shine  kids  will  «tay  here,  the  children  in 
the  orphanages  will  stay  here,  the  children 
not  lucky  enough  to  be  in  an  orphanage  will 
stay  here — the  Uflng  and  the  dead  wUl  stay 
here  In  this  over-  jrown  swamp  until  they  rot 
right  into  it.  An< .  there  are  pec^^Ie — my  own 
countrymen — whp,  after  seeing  all  of  this, 
still  don't  give  a  damn.  And  there  are  people 
back  home  who  have  never  seen  this  place, 
who  want  us  who  are  here  now  to  leave  these 
people  to  their  <jwn  fate.  They  want  us  to 
forget  about  the  children  and  the  sick  and 
the  starving,  and  go  home  and  be  content 
with  our  own  problems.  Maybe  this  Is  the 
right  thing  to  do — ^I'm  in  no  mood  to  Judge 
other  peoples  beliefs.  But  I  am  one  of  the 
unfortunate  few  mho  cannot  forget,  and  will 
not  forget.  J 

I  can't  forget  tie  dirty  Uttle  houses  and  tlie 
dirty  UtUe  shacks,  and  the  dirty  little  kids 
that  run  around^ with  no  shoes  begging  for 
a  few  pennies.  I  can't  forget  the  look  in  the 
old  man's  eyes  etery  time  I  merely  say  hello 
to  him  In  bis  own  language — the  look  of  pure 
supplication  andl  humiliation.  I  can't  forget 
the  girl  who  wished  me  Merry  Christmas  Just 
when  I  was  beginning  to  forget  what  It  really 
meant.  She  was  Vietnamese  and  she  wanted 
me  to  remember  her.  The  favorite  American 
phrase  these  people  have  picked  up  is  "don't 
forget  me — don't  forget  Viet  Nam." 

I  won't  forget.  That's  one  thing  I  can 
promise  them.  D^n't  get  me  wrong  I  do  want 
to  go  home — I  doi  want  to  try  to  fit  right  back 
in  where  1  was  before — in  other  words  I  want 
to  try  to  do  the  iiiiposslble. 

I  won't  forget]  But  being  human,  I  wish 
I  could.  .  .  . 


Fiftieth  Annijrersary  of  Tewnthip  of 
Lyiulliiirst,  N.T. 


EXTENS: 


;]ON 


OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

0>   MKW   JSBSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  HELSTpSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  5.  6,  and'  7,  19«7,  the  citizens  of 
the  township  of  Ljmdhurst  celebrated 
the  adoption  of  the  name  of  Lyndhurst, 
which  took  place  on  May  8,  1917. 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  for  me  to  repre- 
sent this  township  and  its  civic-minded 
citizens  as  tbev  Representative  in  Con- 
gress. 


December  5,  1967 
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Lyndhurst  Is  a  stable  oommtinlty  of 
serious-minded  dtisens  who  have  the 
Interest  of  their  commtmlty  at  heart  and 
atrlve,  at  every  opportunity,  to  improve 
it  so  that  it  may  be  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live  and  raise  their  families. 

Lyndhurst  is  a  town  of  progress  and 
each  citizen  Is  deeply  concerned  that  this 
progress  shall  not  falter  in  the  future. 
I  congratulate  Its  citizens  on  their  past 
performance  In  making  Lyndhurst  a 
historic  place  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  wish  them  every  success  In  their 
future  endeavors  to  add  to  their  glory. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  celebration,  the 
Golden  Jubilee  Committee  had  issued  an 
attractive  brochure,  abundant  in  facts 
on  the  township's  past  history,  gener- 
ously illustrated  with  protographs  of 
yesteryear  and  covering  every  facet  of 
jjyndhursfs  past  and  present  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  become  familiar  with  the 
township  of  Lsmdhurst,  I  Include  the 
contents  of  the  brochure  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 
TowNSHff  or  LTNDHtmsr:  Histoucal  Bacx- 

GBOUNO  ESSAT  OF  300  TKAIS 

(By  Erall  Lincoln  Ostman) 

It  can  be  reasonably  adjudged  that  the 
Township  of  Lyndhurst  has  the  most  color- 
ful history  of  all  the  Bergen  communities. 
The  eastern  part  of  town,  east  of  Ridge  Road 
and  south  of  Pern  Avenue,  has  been  known 
as  Klngsland  ever  since  1750.  The  entire 
community  was  called  Barbadoes  Neck  in 
earUer  days.  To  the  Dutch  it  was  "Achter 
Ool". 

The  Barbadoes  men  who  settled  on  the 
Klngsland  Patent  called  the  land  New  Barba- 
does. Originally  it  was  considered  part  of 
Essex  County.  Bergen  County  existed  at  the 
time  but  only  to  embrace  what  Is  known 
today  as  Hudson.  Hudson  County  Itself  was 
established  in  1840.  By  1825  Lyndhurst  had 
become  a  part  of  Lodl  Township  and  stiU 
was  a  part  of  Essex.  In  1840  the  communi- 
ties of  Harrison,  Kearny  and  East  Newark 
became  part  of  Hudson  County  and  North 
Arlington,  Lyndhurst.  Rutherford.  Walllng- 
ton  and  Lodl  remained  In  Lodl  as  part  of 
Bergen  County.  In  1852  North  ArUngton, 
Lyndhurst,  Rutherford  and  Ea«t  Rutherford 
became  part  of  Union  Township.  Lyndhiirst 
chose  the  name  of  Lyndhurst  in  1917. 

During  300  years  of  history,  Lyndhurst  has 
been  known  under  various  names  such  as: 
lOghecUcock,  New  Barbadoes  Neck,  New  Bar- 
badoes Landing,  Lodl  Township,  Harrison 
Township,  umon  Township.  South  Ruther- 
fort,  Lyndhurst  Township,  besides  Kings- 
land. 

The  first  forelg^i  ship  to  make  Its  way  into 
Hew  York  Bay  was  commanded  by  Giovanni 
Da  Verrazano  in  1534.  Verrazano  was  much 
Impressed  with  what  he  saw,  and  later  wrote, 
"We  found  a  pleasant  place  below  steep  little 
bills,  and  from  these  hUls  a  mighty  deei>- 
Bouthed  river  ran  to  the  sea." 
^  The  key  word  in  Verrazano's  letter  was 
"deep-mouthed."  As  far  back  as  1524  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  bay  were  realized  by  those 
who  sailed  it. 

A  number  of  years  later,  1609,  Henry  Hud- 
son, commanding  the  Half  Moon,  glided  past 
the  Lower  Bay  and  made  his  way  upriver. 

Written  by  Henry  Hudson  in  1609  w« 
ham:  "This  is  a  very  good  land  to  fall  to 
with  and  a  pleasant  land  to  see.  with  grnmt 
and  flowers  and  goodly  trees.  Very  sweet 
■nells  came  from  there."  Thla  U  a  descrip- 
tton  of  New  Jersey  by  an  adventurous  trav- 
•ler  from  abroad.  It  is  not  a  recent  account; 
of  course. 

IJ^m  the  log  of  the  "Half  Moon".  1609. 

The  Dutch  explorer  Henry  Hudson,  for 
<be  Dutch  East  India  Sailing  Oomi>any  aeek- 


Ing  a  short  route  to  India,  dlaoovered  the 
Hudson  River,  and  explored  the  abctta  at 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  On  his  return 
to  his  homeland,  he  encouraged  tb«  Dutch 
to  settle  In  the  new  lands  of  paradise  whldi 
he  found  In  the  New  World. 

The  history  of  New  Jersey  goes  back  to  the 
very  founding  of  the  colonlea.  More  than 
150  years  before  the  creation  at  the  United 
States  and  almost  a  half  century  before  the 
name  "New  Jersey"  ever  was  recorded,  set- 
tlers already  were  beginning  a  new  com- 
munity along  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson. 

The  foUowing  are  Important  dates  tn 
Jersey  history. 

1609 — On  Sept.  12  the  explorer  Henry  Hud- 
son discovers  what  is  now  Jersey  City  an- 
choring his  ship  the  "Half  Moon"  at 
Communlpaw. 

In  1610.  Nlew  Amsterdam  was  established 
on  Manhattan  Island,  and  the  influx  of  the 
Dutch  settlers  started  in  many  localities  of 
the  present  Metropolitan  Area, 

1621 — ^A  charter  Is  granted  the  Dutch  West 
India  Co.,  giving  It  Jiirlsdlctlon  over  the  new 
territory  for  the  next  20  years.  The  company 
offers  special  "freedoms"  to  anyone  brave 
enough  to  settle  on  the  new  land. 

The  Dutch  were  in  New  Jersey  in  1617,  even 
before  the  PUgrims  settled  at  Plymouth. 
Massachusetts,  and  were  probably  the  first 
white  men  to  cross  the  waters  to  the  western 
shores  (New  Jersey)   from  New  York. 

1630 — Michael  Pauw.  a  burgomaster  from 
Amsterdam,  buys  most  of  Hudson  County 
from  the  Indians  and  nsimes  the  territory 
"Pavonla,"  a  Latin  version  ot  his  name. 

1633 — Michael  Paulsen  or  Paulez.  an  offi- 
cer of  the  ootnpany.  resides  In  "Arreslck." 
Soon  the  land  Is  named  Pauliis  Hook.  It  was 
sold  five  years  later  to  Isaacsen  Planck  for 
250  guUders,  less  than  $100  In  present-day 
money. 

1638— WiUlam  Kleft  U  named  governor  of 
New  Netherlands.  By  a  combination  of  stu- 
pidity and  arrogance  he  mistreats  the  In- 
diana untU  they  hold  a  bloody  uprising  In 
retaliation. 

EarUer  exploring  Huguenots.  Soots.  Dutch- 
men, Yankees  from  Connecticut,  as  well  as 
Finns  and  Swedes,  attempted  to  settle  in  the 
Passaic  and  Hackensack  VaUeys  and  across 
the  Hudson  and  New  York  Bay,  but  they 
hardly  survived  massacre  by  Indians.  The 
pioneer  historian-explorer  Pieter  de  Vriee, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Indians,  settled  Vries- 
land  vicliUty  of  upper  Tappan  in  1643. 

However,  other  Dutch  settlers  In  Jersey 
across  from  Niew  Amsterdam  did  not  do  so 
weU.  and  were  massacred  by  Indians  In  1643 
and  again  in  1654. 

1646 — In  July  Peter  Stuyvesant  is  named 
director  general  (governor)  of  the  colony.  As 
a  means  of  ooncUlaUon  he  again  buys  Pa- 
vonla frotn  the  Indians. 

1660— It  is  the  date  that  Is  found  on  the 
earliest  known  documents  dealing  with  the 
settlement  of  the  stockaded  Bergen  Village. 
In  November  a  church  is  organized,  and  con- 
tlnuee  today  under  the  name  Old  Bergen 
Reformed  Churfih. 

1662 — The  first  school  is  created  In  Bergen 
City.  Classes  are  held  in  a  log  cabin  which 
also  serves  as  a  church. 

16W — For  the  first  time  the  name  of  New 
Jersey  Is  applied  to  the  state.  The  Duke  of 
York  grants  the  land  to  Sir  George  Carteret 
and  Lord  Berkeley.  The  area  is  named  New 
Jersey  because  Carteret  once  was  governor 
of  the  isle  of  Jersey.  Bergen  Is  allowed  two 
delegates  to  the  state  legUUture,  which  con- 
venes i^,  Elizabeth. 

Robert  Treat  and  his  band  of  settlers 
arrived  at  Newark  by  ship  In  May  166«.  They 
came  from  Connecticut,  seeking  to  main- 
tain strict  religious  cxistoms  they  felt  were 
being  weakened  by  "Uberallsm"  in  the  Nut- 
meg State. 

The  settlers  immediately  organized  New- 
ark's famed  Old  First  Chtirch.  which  served 
also  as  fort  and  town  meetljig  place.  The 


Church  was  the  center  of  all  authortty,  splr- 
tttial  and  dvll.  Only  members  in  good  stand- 
ing oould  vote,  hold  office,  own  land  and. — 
at  least  In  earliest  days.  Uve  in  town.  Old 
First's  lr<»i  rule  held  firm  untU  1736.  when 
Col.  Joelah  Ogden  led  some  dissidents  away 
to  form  Trinity  Episcopal  Church. 

New  Jersey's  first  great  citizen,  fittingly 
enough,  was  a  native — one  of  the  Lennl 
Lenape.  or  "Original  People."  who  welcomed 
Europeans  with  gilts  and  urtt^noiw 

His  people  caUed  him  Oratam..  combining 
the  Lenape  words  "Ors,"  meaning  "Good," 
and  Tammany,  meaning  "Affable  One." 
They  named  him  well;  more  than  anyone 
else,  Oratam  of  Hackensack  sought  peace 
and  Justice  for  new  settlers,  even  in  the  face 
of  severest  provocation. 

Oratam  was  bom  in  1577.  somewhere  tn 
or  near  present-day  Teaneck.  PhyslcaUy 
powerful  despite  his  medium  build,  Oratam 
might  have  made  a  great  warrior  for  the 
Hackensacks.  but  he  chose  Instead  to  walk 
the  path  of  peace  when  he  became  sachem, 
or  chief. 

EAKLT    EXPLOBEBS    WELCOlfX 

Oratam  was  32  years  old  when  Henry  Hud- 
son sailed  his  "Half  Moon"  up  the  river  that 
bears  his  name.  Indians  welcomed  those 
adventurers  with  gifts  and  open  arms;  that 
would  have  been  the  way  of  Oratam.  al- 
though to  sailors  aboard  the  Half  Moon  aU 
"savages"  looked  sJike. 

When  Dutchmen  began  to  filter  into  the 
land  of  the  Hackensacks.  a  mlddleaged 
Oratam  often  crossed  the  river  to  New 
Amsterdam  as  a  mediator  to  seek  the  dignity 
of  peace. 

Oratam  found  hi?  greatest  aUy  in  a  young 
Dutch  woman  named  Sarah  Jans,  who  mar- 
ried Doctor  Hans  Klersted  in  1642.  First  as 
Miss  Jans,  and  later  as  Mrs.  Klersted.  the 
earnest  Dutoh  woman  learned  the  Lennl 
Lenape  language  and  acted  as  Oratam's  in- 
terpreter. Later  Oratam  gave  her  2.000  acres 
of  land  along  the  Hackensack  River  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude. 

DtrrCH  KASSACBX   INSIANa 

Governor  Kleft  sent  80  Dutoh  soldiers 
across  the  Hudson  River  on  Feb.  25.  1643  to 
carry  out  an  act  of  viclousness  that  ranks 
among  all-time  colonial  outrages. 

The  Dutch  feU  upon  the  sleeping  Indians 
near  present-day  Jersey  City.  Before  the 
brutal  massacre  ended,  the  Europeans  had 
slain  80  men.  women  and  children.  They 
returned  to  New  Amesterdam  in  bloody 
triumph,  convinced  that  the  "savages"  had 
been  taught  a  lesson. 

When  his  people  are  slaughtered,  a  peace- 
maker steps  aside.  Outraged  Indians  ram- 
paged through  the  area  from  Staten  Island 
to  the  Connecticut  River,  burning  and  kUl- 
Ing  for  18  months.  Yet.  as  it  always  does, 
the  time  for  revenge  ended;  the  time  for 
decency  returned. 

The  Good-and-Affable-One  made  peace. 
Indians  and  Dutoh  alike  sought  his  help, 
not  alone  after  the  1643  massacre  but  also 
In  other  wars  to  come. 

Time  after  time  he  affixed  his  "mark"  to 
land  treaties  with  the  Dutoh.  His  nuu-k  ap- 
peared often  on  colonial  documents. 

Despite  his  age.  the  English  also  sought 
out  Oratam  when  they  superseded  the 
Dutoh.  Governor  Philip  Carteret  interceded 
on  behalf  of  Newark  settlers  in  1666.  He  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  "Oratam.  Honoured 
Sachem."  asking  that  the  Newarkers  be 
treated  fairly — and  assuring  the  venerable 
Indian  that  Justice  also  would  be  accorded 
the  natives. 

Oratam  appointed  an  emissary  to  carry  out 
the  Newark  negotiations.  The  old  chief  died 
early  in  1667  at  the  age  of  90.  After  a  pr(q>er 
period  for  mourning,  the  Newark  treaty  was 
signed. 

Oratam.  Chief  of  the  Hackensack  Indians, 
died  at  90  In  1666.  gave  land  which  Included 
Harrison.   Keamy,   North   Arlington.    Lynd- 
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hurst  And  Rutberford  to  fl^e  of  bis  Indians — 
Banyab&m.  Kenorenawack,  Oosque,  Anaren, 
TBinack,  and  Tantaque.  However,  King 
Charles,  tbe  flnt,  gave  the  aame  aa  a  grant, 
which  Included  this  torltorj,  to  Lord  Berke- 
ley and  Sir  George  Carteret.  Tbt  land  from 
present  Harrison  to  East  Rutherford  which 
Included  6,308  acres  of  blgblands  and  10,000 
acres  ot  ^eadows,  tbe  Klngsland  tract,  was 
negotiatM  by  Capt.  William  Sanford  of  New 
BwtMuioes.  from  Carteret  who  had  tbe  East 
Jersey  section.  <«  July  4,  1668,  as  agent  for 
Major  Nathaniel  Klngsland. 

Evidently,  the  Huguenot  Peter  Mlnult,  IM- 
rector  ot  tbe  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
was  a  abrewder  trader  wltb  the  Manbattan 
TTirtinng  than  were  the  English  slave  traders 
Of  the  Barbadoes  (West  Indies)  Penal  Col- 
ony—Captains Sandford  and  Berry  In  tbelr 
deals  wltb  the  Lenni-Lenape  Chieftains,  for 
purcbase  of  tbe  Klngsland  and  Berry  Land 
Grants,  In  1068-1669. 

Tbe  TnrtiiiTia  uad  tbe  Infernal  bablt  of  re- 
selling  the   land   periodically  to  buyers  as 

Often  a«  whims  or  desires  for  wampum  suited 
them.  Tbls  was  a  serious  problem  for  the 
early  settlers,  especially  before  tbe  KngUnh 
occupcuicy  In  1664. 

Tbe  geneologlcal  Impact  of  tbe  Post  fam- 
ily was  started  by  Adrian  Post  (died  1677) ,  as 
land  owner  at  Paulus  Hook,  N.J.  In  1668. 
-  Dutch  settlers  were  late  in  acquiring  lands  in 
present  Bergen  County  which  were  granted 
to  tbe  igngiiah  proprietors  from  Barbadoes, 
1088-1070,  after  tbe  British  occupation  of 
New  Netberlands  in  1664.  Dutcb  communi- 
ties Of  Bergen  and  Secaucus  were  early  set- 
tlements. The  name  "Secaucus"  has  changed 
over  tbe  years.  Secaucus  Is  an  Indian  word 
meaning  "place  where  the  snakes  bide." 
Originally  It  was  "Slskakes,"  which  was 
cbanged  to  "SUkakes"  and  tben  to  "Secaucus 
Island."  Tbe  original  Tnrtlan  name  derives 
from  tbe  many  snakes  that  used  to  bide  in 
fbe  swampy  meadow  grass.  One  of  the  most 
famous  landmarks  In  tbe  community  Is 
"Snake  HlH"^-o(Bclally  known  as  Laurel  Hill. 

David  dee  Marest.  a  French  Hugruenot 
whose  name  Is  stlU  carried  on  In  tbe  County 
lay  bis  descendants,  settled  in  what  Is  now 
New  Mllford  In  1077.  Des  Marest,  objecting 
to  being  fco-ced  to  support  the  Dutch  Cburch 
In  New  York,  put  his  family  aboard  a  boat 
and  sailed  up  tbe  Hackensack  River  to  settle 
down  to  farming  and  reUglous  peeice. 

Jacob  Walling  (Walllngton  named  after 
him)  Van  Winkle  and  fourteen  Dutcb  fam- 
ilies, Hendrlz,  Vreeland  et  al,  In  1674  acquired 
the  Acquackanonk  Tract  of  11,000  acres  west 
of  Hackensack  mid  Passaic  Rivers,  north  of 
tbe  Klngsland  Tract  west  at  tbe  Passaic 
River. 

In  1671,  Van  Winkle  married  Catherine 
Mlchelse  Vreeland,  and  thus  started  a  series 
of  Inter-marrlages  of  large  families  among 
the  Dutch  and  other  early  Americans. 
Through  many  generations,  their  descend- 
ants became  numerous,  and  many  are  out- 
standing citizens  In  our  community.  The  Van 
Winkle  genealogy  runs  Into  the  eleventh  gen- 
eration. An  eminent  descendant  of  tbe  Van 
Winkle  family  tree  is  Robert  Van  Winkle, 
who  heads  the  oldest  realty  firm  In  Bergen, 
A.  Van  Winkle  &  Co.  In  Rutherford.  Charles 
Van  Winkle  of  Rutberford  Trust  Co.  is  also 
a  scion. 

The  Van  Emburghs  were  intermarried  with 
the  Kingslands  and  Sandfords,  before  1690. 

Barbadoes  Neck  in  early  days  ezempllfled 
Nature's  virgin  beauty.  Beneath  regal  wood- 
land, two  rivers  cutting  their  way  thru  re- 
gions ot  high  grass  and  rushes,  running  Into 
three  limpid  pools,  were  filled  with  gleaming 
fish.  Two  Indian  trails — one  following  tbe 
bends  of  the  river  and  the  other  along  Orient 
Way  cut  through  the  forest  and  swamp. 

Tbe  Klngsland  Tract  was  deeded  to  Bar- 
tolomew  Feurt  and  EIla«  Boudlnot.  Feurt's 
section  was  In  what  is  now  Rutberford  and 
Boudinot's  from  Highland  Cross  In  Ruther- 
ford to  the  northern  line  of  the  Sandford 
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-buct.  Boudlilot  sold  part  of  bis  property  to 
Jan  Jurlanse,  (pronounced  Ter&nce)  and 
Harpert  Oerbrantse  in  tbe  early  1700s.  Boudl- 
not was  the  father  at  0«n.  KUas  Boudlnot 
Who  lived  In  Elizabeth.  Ellas  was  a  signer  ot 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Oontinental  Congress  and  served 
as  an  aid  to  Glen.  Oeorge  Waabington  in  nego- 
tiating for  exchange  of  Revolutionary  War 
prisoners,  ana  also  was  signer  of  tbe  peace 
treaty  with  Sogland  in  1783. 

The  Klngsland  house  at  Union  Avenue  was 
built  by  Sandford  about  1670  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Klngsland  Orant.  But  the  more 
famous  Klngsland  Manor  Mansion  wblcb  Ed- 
mund Klngsland  barricaded  against  tbe  Brlt- 
isb  before  he  was  taken  prisoner  In  tbe 
Bevolutionaiy  War,  was  built  in  1739-30.  It 
was  located  east  of  the  present  Klngsland 
Avenue  at  Iftie  eastern  end  of  Lyndhurst 
(Meadow  B(0. 

Major  Klngsland  and  bis  wife,  Mary,  never 
came  to  New  Jersey  but  two  nepbews,  Isaac 
and  OustavuB  Klngsland,  settled  here.  Isaac 
built  a  hom«  on  what  Is  now  Meadow  Boad 
Just  south  of  the  old  Klngsland  Bhop»— the 
first  real  hctise  built  In  Lyndhurst.  Later 
rebtdlt  and  known  as  tbe  Klngsland  Manor, 
it  was  torn  down  ln-1930. 

It  stood  at  tbe  foot  of  Klngsland  Avenue, 
about  200  ft^  In  from  Schuyler  Avenue.  Big 

winding  roa<is,  shaded  by  huge  trees,  led  to 
the  house,  lliere  were  three  subcellars. 

Memories  ft  bad. 

VTben  tbe  British  invaded.  Edmiind  Kings- 
land  locked  himself  up  In  tbe  fortress  with 
his  family.  With  their  guns  they  fought  oil 
the  English.  They  could  have  survived  for 
weeks,  so  plentiful  were  their  supplies. 

But  the  British  cannily  seized  one  of  Kings- 
land's  Negro  slaves  and  with  him  as  a  guard 
advanced  oni  tbe  bouse. 

Tbe  slave  tbegged  bis  master  to  disregard 
bis  safety  apd  shoot.  But  Klngsland  sur- 
rendered instead.  He  could  not  risk  shooting 
his  slave.      [ 

He  suffered  for  It.  He  was  wearing  a  beaver 
bat  when  he^ve  up.  His  captors  took  him  to 
Brooklyn  an4  amused  themselves  by  beating 
taim  wltb  bis  own  beaver. 

In  1671  Nathanlal  Klngsland  and  wife,  dis- 
posed of  tbe  southern  one-third  of  their 
grant  to  Capt.  Sandford,  for  aoo  pounds.^  He 
tben  owned  what  Is  now  Harrison,  Kearny 
and  North  Arlington  while  Klngsland  kept 
present-day  Lyndhurst  and  Rutberford. 

Sandford,  later  to  become  presiding  judge 
of  Bergen  County,  is  remembered  as  the 
founder  an<i  first  citizen  of  Kearny  by  the 
street  in  ths|t  town  which  bears  his  name. 

A  Sandfoi^  deecendent  married  a  Kings- 
land  as  did  lone  of  Berry's. 

One  of  the  active  Kingslands  living  In  our 
midst  Is  Mr&  Sarah  Klngsland  Van  Embttrgh 
of  21  Van  Reyper  Place,  Belleville.  Her  hus- 
band's family  Is  related  to  her  in  still  an- 
other way. 

Wben  SaQdford  died  he  willed  his  prop- 
erty to  bis  Wife,  Sarah,  who  on  December  7, 
1709,  gave  a  Itract  of  160  acres  on  the  Passaic 
River,  to  h*r  "dear  friend,  Katherlne  Van 
Kmbiirgh."  1 

A  description  of  tbe  Van  Kmburgh  prop- 
erty Is  not  kt  hand,  but  doubtlessly  it  was 
meant  in  17y9  Bergen  County  records  which 
show,  that  Itoe  "estate  of  Abraham  Van  Bm- 
bergh,  of  New  Barbadoes,  74  >4  acres,  north 
of  tbe  land  Of  Arent  Schuyler  on  the  east  side 
of  tbe  Passaic  River  with  tenements"  was  sold 
to  William  Clark  for  638  pounds  and  some 
shllUngs." 

This  was  at  the  time  when  properties 
of  those  who  bad  been  loyal  to  tbe  king  dur- 
ing the  RevAlutlon  were  sold  oO  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  j 

Pieterson  'Van  Schuyler  came  from  Hol- 
land In  196(1.  and  was  a  wealthy  merchant  in 
West  Indies  trade. 

Arent  Sciiuyler,  son  of  Pieterson  Van 
Schuyler  aci|uired  from  Klngsland  (via  Sand- 
ford,) acreage  that  now  la  chiefly  North 
Arlington.  lUa  son,  (Tasparus  married  Jane, 
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daughter  of  Onstavus  Klngsland,  and  ths 
couple  Uved  In  Bordentown. 

All  the  Scbuyler  area  was  called  Barbadoes 
Point  at  that  time,  since  the  Kingslands  and 
Capt  Sandford  were  from  Barbadoes,  and 
therefore  Engll^. 

Capt.  Arent  S^uyler,  former  Dutch  trader 
and  Indian  agent,  wboee  granddaughtn, 
Betsy,  became  we  wife  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, described  tbe  land  as  "a  wlldernea 
bordered  by  wi)d  marshes  and  dotted  wltb 
cod&rs  **  1 

Schuyler,  alrUdy  a  wealthy  man,  really 
struck  it  rich  m  1713,  when  one  of  his  slavfs 
plowed  up  a  "heavy  green  rock"  in  one  of  his 
fields.  Tbe  proiirletor  secretly  sent  a  sample 
of  tbe  "rock"  to  England  for  analysis  and 
found  it  contained  more  than  80  per  cent 
pure  copper. 

The  slave  whe  made  the  discovery  not  only 
was  given  bis  freedom  by  Schuyler,  but  wai 
told  he  could  bave  "any  three  wlsbes"  be  de- 
sired. Tbe  wishes  were  patbetlcaUy  simple: 
Tbe  slave  merely  asked-  that  he  be  allowed 
to  Uve  with  Schuyler  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
that  be  be  presented  with  a  dressing  gown 
like  his  masterfs,  and  that  be  be  given  "all 
the  tobacco  I  jean  use  for  tbe  rest  of  my 
life."  I 

Schuyler  began  working  tbe  mine,  and  for 
the  first  time,!  the  steam  engine  made  Itt 
appearance  in  the  New  World.  It  was  a 
water-pumplngj      engine      invented      by 

Newcomb. 

'Wltb  tbe  n|acblne  came  Joslab  Horn- 
blower,  a  young  man  wbose  fatber  b\illt  tbe 
engine.  Hornbjiswer  was  needed.  He  alont 
imderstood  tb^  mysteries  of  the  steam  en- 
gine. With  blmi  he  brought  three  spare  part* 
for  every  one  lln  the  machine.  Homblower 
settled  down  and  married  one  of  the  Kings- 
land  girls.         , 

Tbe  very  presence  of  Homblower  in  ttalg 
area  focused  attention  upon  It.  Tbe  use  of 
steam  as  power  for  transportation  was  being 
considered.  Ste&m  engines  in  veesels,  st«am 
engines  in  trains — the  field  was  wide  open. 
Later  on  he  manufactured  steam  engines. 

Benjamin  Fqanklln  was  Interested  in  th« 
operation  of  t^  Homblower  Steam  engine 
and  visited  th4  mine  in  North  Arlington.  At 
one  time  Nicliolas  Roosevelt,  forebear  of 
TDJB...  bad  possession  of  the  mines. 

A  criss-cross  of  caverns  and  old  tunnela 
remains  of  tbe  mming. 

Col.  Peter  Sctiuyler,  son  of  Arent  Schuyler, 
was  probably  bom  In  Bergen  County.  He  wu 
a  county  official  in  1765,  and  commanded  t 
New  Jersey  regiment  in  an  expedition  to  Can- 
ada In  1746.  Hie  became  Colonel  In  1755.  H* 
with  half  of  his  command  was  captured  to 
Oswego  In  the  French  and  Indian  War.  After 
being  held  prisoner  several  months  in  1758, 
he  was  released  on  parole. 

On  September  12,  1777,  the  British  pro- 
ceeded west  fr$m  Paulus  Hook  (Jersey  City) 
on  one  of  their  foraging  and  raiding  mlssloni 
along  the  plank  road  built  by  John  Schuyler 
in  1769  to  traiisport  copper  from  his  planta- 
tion and  mlnei  to  the  Hackensack  River. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  whoet  troops  were  quar- 
tered with  Oeberal  Howe  In  New  York  City, 
had  'decided  to  establish  temporary  Brltlsb 
quarters  In  tbe  majestic  Scbuyler  mansion, 
internationally  known  social  center,  which 
was  bviilt  In  1717  by  Arent  Schuyler  at  New 
Barbadoes  Nedk  West  Hudson-South  Bergen 
area  after  the  discovery  of  copper  on  hli 
property  In  1715. 

As  tbe  British  reached  the  crest  of  tb« 
meadowlands,  Mrs.  Schuyler,  rather  than 
supply  the  British  with  wheat  and  corn,  act 
a  torch  to  her  fields. 

A  Klngsland,  Ambrose,  became  mayor  of 
New  York.  Hla  great  contribution  was  a  plio 
for  a  master  pjubllc  park  system. 

One  of  KinRsland's  descendants  Is  New- 
bold  Morris,  former  president  of  tbe  Ke« 
Tork  City  C<|uncil.  By  coincidence  Morrli 
today  Is  conu^lssloner  of  tbe  New  York  park 
system  his  ancestor  envisioned. 

But  Morris  Is  doubly  united  to  this  area 
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One  resident  oS  Lyndbtirst  was  Witiim^  Kar- 
ris, tbe  beloved  -Uaa*"  of  Robert  Butberfertl. 
wbo  lived  on  tbe  Paasalc  River  new  Buttew- 
ford  Avmne  rrom  ISM  to  IStO. 

Tbe  Oontlneotala  were  wall  mwan  ct  tb» 
frequent  British  foraging  parties,  but  tttaj 
were  surprised  at  tbe  number  of  troops  also 
approaching  from  tbe  Newark  side  ot  tbe 
Pa&saic  River. 

Tbe  American  troops,  a  volunteer  fore* 
gtrengtbened  during  the  night  by  the  ar- 
rival of  several  Continentals  and  one  can- 
non, immediately  demolished  tbe  crude  Pas- 
saic Bridge,  destroying  an  available  boats  and 
barges,  and  answered  tbe  Brltlsb  fire. 

Cimton,  claiming  tbe  Scbuyler  Mansion 
and  the  Klngsland  House,  quartered  the  red- 
coats on  the  grounds  of  the  plantation.  Jo- 
slah  HomMower  managed  to  escape  acroM 
the  river. 

The  Tillage  blaeksmltb,  Abram  Van  Riper, 
wbose  shop  adjoined  tbe  Second  River,  was 
now  making  anununltlon.  American  shots 
were  often  fired  from  the  bcUrj  of  the  old 
Dutch  Reformed  Church.  When  cannon  balls 
were  all  used  up,  the  blacksmith's  hammer 
was  sent.  A  redcoat  yelled:  "look  out  men. 
tbe  anvil  may  come  next." 

By  nightfall,  tbe  American  anununltlon 
supply  was  exhausted,  but  the  British  never- 
theless  had    been   prevented    from   crossing 

the  river.  Continentals  retired  to  tbe  deep 
ravine  of  the  Second  River,  now  Belleville. 

After  the  thirty-six  hour  engagement,  dur- 
ing wblcb  several  sklrmisbes  took  place,  tbe 
Americans  were  firmly  entrencbed  at  Sec- 
ond River.  Their  heroic  defense  curtailed 
Clinton's  plans  and  enabled  the  local  In- 
habitants to  drive  their  livestock  to  places 
of  safety.  Clinton  and  his  troops  retired 
from  Schuyler  Heights  and  returned  to  New 
Tork  on  September  14.  1*777. 

Every  November  the  American  people 
gather  In  happy  groups  of  family  and 
Msnda  to  obeerre  Thanksgiving — turkey, 
cnnberry  onoe,  all  ttu  tradlUonal  appetiz- 
ing array  from  soup  to  nuts.  The  holiday, 
incidentally,  had  a  Jersey  origin.  It  was  first 
proposed  as  a  national  bollday  In  178S  by  a 
Wew  Jersey  Congreasrrian.  the  noted  EUas 
Boudlnot,  and  was  officially  proclaimed 
Thanksgiving  Day  by  President  Oeorge 
Washington, 

Originally  It  was  Intended  as  a  day  to  give 
ttianks  for  tbe  United  States  Constitution 
and  creation  of  a  brand  new  nation  In  the 
world.  Tbe  modern  day  has  taken  on  broader 
meaning,  to  include,  thankfulness  for  a  land 
Of  peace  and  plenty  and  progress. 

It's  surprising  how  much  the  American 
Indian  contributed  to  the  traditional  feast. 
It  was  from  them  that  we  learned  about 
the  wild  turkey,  and  about  those  tart-sweet 
red  cranberries  (onoe  known  as  "craneber- 
riss"  because  their  stems  were  thought  to 
ie«emble  the  neck  of  a  crane.)  Potatoes 
too.  And  if  your  tizrkey  stuffing  Includes 
<^ter8,  a  succulent  addition  indeed,  it  was 
from  the  redskins  that  we  learned  that  the 
bivalve  was  not  only  safe  to  eat  but  delicious 
too. 

The  family  of  Major  Walter  Rutherfurd. 
through  the  Lord  Alexander  maternal  r«]a- 
tlonship,  was  at  one  time  New  Jersey's  largest 
landowner  and  acquired  property  north  and 
south  of  present  Rutherford  Avenue.  He 
was  from  Scotland,  served  as  one  of  the 
•srly  East  Jersey  Commissioners,  flgnred 
very  prominently  in  connection  wltb  land 
deals  In  New  JerMy. 

John  Rutherfurd,  the  post-revolutionary 
tgan  Who  establlaiied  bis  estate  in  Lynd- 
kurst  and  from  wfaoae  name  RutherfcRd  and 
fcst  Rutherford  were  borrowed,  was  bom 
September  20.  1760.  at  his  father's  residence 
la  New  York.  He  was  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton  In    1T79. 

T7pon  his  graduation  from  Princeton 
Sutherfurd  took  up  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Riohard  Stockton,  the  signer 
«(  tbe  Declaration  of  toAvpemt&uc*. 


BuUierfard  married  Helena  Morris.  lOtb 
ebBd  ot  liSWla  Morris.  Tbe  Morrla  line  b^an 
In  tbis  ootmtry  with  Blehard  Morrts  whose 
tatber  waa  a  ei4>taln  with  OUver  Cromwtil. 
Rtaa  teglMid  Blehard  lioiris  went  to  the 
Bart»doea    where  Nathaniel  KlngsUnd  was 

a  aarg«ant  major  and  where  William  Sand- 
ford and  John  Berry,  first  settlers  of  New 
Barbadoes,  were  serving  with  the  army. 

Wben  Sandford  obtained  tbe  Klngsland 
patent  on  the  Hackensack-Passaic  penin- 
sula, Morris  received  a  grant  of  8,000  acres 
of  land  In  Westchester  County.  Later  It  was 
called  Monisania.  By  coincidence  the  Kings- 
land  and  Morris  grants  txjtb  were  made  in 
1688. 

Lewis  Morris,  first,  succeeded  his  uncle  as 
owner  of  Monisanla,  became  chief  Justice  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court  in  1715  and 
was  appointed  governor  of  New  Jersey  In 
1*738,  serving  until  1746.  Lewis  Morris,  second, 
appointed  jadge  of  tbe  Court  of  Admiralty 
In  1738.  married  first  Catherine  Staata  and 
second  Sarah  Gouverneur,  mother  of  the 
brilliant  statesman  and  distinguished  diplo- 
mat, Gouverneur  Morris. 

Lewis  Morris,  third,  was  a  product  of  the 
first  marriage.  He  was  one  off  the  ^gners  of 
tbe  Declaration  at  Independence.  And  it  was 
Helena,  bis  tenth  child,  who  married  Ruther- 
furd and  who  moved  with  blm-to  what  Is 
now  Lyndhurst  In  1808. 

For  several  generations,  the  Rutberfurds 
moved  up  In  tbe  highest  American  political 
circles,  John  Rutherfurd  Kcrvlng  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  President  Washington,  who  was  a  close 
family  friend.  Other  founding  fathers  who 
were  entertained  at  "The  Edgerston  In- 
cluded John  Adams,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Aaron  Burr  and  Chief  Justice  John  Jay. 

Rutherfurd  broke  with  Aaron  Burr  after 
Hamilton  was  killed  In  a  duel.  Rutherfurd 
helped  plan  the  New  York  streets  above  14th 
St.  In  gridiron  manner  since  he  was  sure  that 
New  Tork  would  grow. 

Perhaps  Washington  told  Rutherfurd  of 
tbe  terrible  retreat  from  Hackensack  through 
Paramus  and  down  the  center  of  New  Jersey, 
fleeing  the  British. 

It  is  understandable  why  the  Lyndhurst 
community  with  such  social  and  political 
ties  at  Rutherfurd 's  Edgerston,  as  well  as  at 
other  nearby  mansions  of  Van  Winkle.  Kings- 
land,  Schuyler  and  several  others,  was  re- 
puted as  the  most  coveted  social  colony  of 
New  Barbadoes.  Today,  tbe  Masonic  Club  of 
Lyndhurst  is  housed  in  the  only  hlstarlcal 
mansion  In  the  community,  the  Van  Winkle 
House  which  has  been  preserved  from  the 
American  colonlal-p>erlod. 

It  U  aU  part  of  the  heritage  of  South 
Bergen.  All  through  our  communities  runs 
a  colorful,  vital,  exciting  thread  of  history. 

Too  few  of  the  buildings  that  they  knew 
still  stand.  The  depression  years  wben  dollars 
were  hard  to  come  by  saw  the  destruction  of 
many  of  them. 

But  memories  are  not  costly:  and  for  the 
keen  they  are  as  real  as  stone.  Otir  heritage 
should  give  us  the  deepest  pride  In  our 
bistary. 

T«wt  Jon  Smiles  ia  Vwt  Calk 


The  newspaper  article  followa: 
FAiauxs  Record  CoNVKSSATioHa  Wirw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  L  PETTIS 

or  CAurouna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  PETTIB.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  recently  I 
helped  21  "QTs"  in  South  Vietnam  caU 
tfaelr  families  In  the  vilest  end  of  San 
Bernardino  County  in  California.  I  think 
tbe  Ontario  Daily  Report  story,  head- 
lined Tears  Join  Smiles  In  Viet  Calls,  is 
wortb  the  >ttenUon  of  my  oolieasue*. 


(By  John  Brvwer) 

MoifTCLAXk. — Inside,  the  young  wife  was 
trying  to  hold  l>ack  the  tean. 

"Bob — are  you  there.  Bob,**  aba  asked,  a 
lump  In  her  throat. 

"I'm  here,  hon,"  came  her  husband's  voice 
over  tbe  phone.  "HoWb  everything?  Are  you 
getting  along  OK?" 

"Joey's  got  a  cold  and  I  eouldnt  bring 
him  along,"  answered  the  wife.  "He's  home 
in   bed.  with  the  vapoclzer  on. 

"Your  parents  caUed  last  night  and  told 
me  to  say  hello  to  you  for  them.  Awr^ — - 

The  wife  broke  out  crying. 

"I  miss  you.  Bob,"  she  sobbed.  "I  love  you 
and  I  miss  you  so  much.  Please  come  home 
aU  rl^t.  Pleaae  take  care  ot  yotoaeU  .  .  ." 
acxm  BZPBaTKD 

A  doean  aoenes  like  this  were  r^Mated 
Saturday  when  21  Weat  l^Dd  Mrrlcemen  In 
'\^etnam  talked  to  their  families  as  part  of 
the  Montclalr  Kiwanls  Club's  "Cans  to  Viet- 
nam" project. 

The  young  wife  had  not  seen  ber  hias- 
band — a  Marine  stationed  at  Da  Hang — In 
9  months. 

"It  was  wonderful  to  talk  to  him."  alie  said 
afterwards,  still  sobbing.  "He  soonded  so 

good." 

Tne  Vietnam  calls  were  made  from  R-7:30 
p.m.  from  a  private  room  at  the  HoUday 
Motor  Lodge.  Each  family  had  live  minutes 
to  talk.  A  special  phone  was  used  which  al- 
lowed a  whole  group  to  listen  and  speak  to 
their  GIs,  who  were  reoelTlng  the  calls  at 
the  Saigon  USO  Club. 

Over  100  wives,  parents,  zelatlvea.  aaaa. 
daughters,  brothers,  sisters,  and  friends  spoke 
wltb  tbe  servicemen  through  tbe  Klwanis 
hook-up,  Which  cost  14  a  minute. 

While  some  emerged  from  the  room  in 
tears,  most  left  beaming  aftn  talking  to 
their  men. 

cLKAs  oomfBcnoar 

The  connection  between  Montclalr  and 
Saigon  was  amazingly  clear — "It  was  just  like 
making  a  phone  call  next  door,"  said  Mrs. 
Linda  Jones,  of  831  Orchid  Ct..  Upland  after 
talking   to  her  soldier-husband  Edward. 

The  GIs  were  enthusiastic  about  talking 
to  their  families. 

PFC  Mike  EKvls  told  hla  fiancee,  Atit^ 
Wucherpfennlg  of  Montclalr,  "When  I  get 
back.  Tm  gonna  Join  the  Mnnt^iffr  Kiwanls 
Club." 

Another  OI  said.  "I'm  going  to  kiss  Tom 
Watson"  (chairman  ot  the  Kiwanls  project.) 

Eleven  .members  of  Radioman  William 
Morrow's  family  talked  with  bim,  and  his 
grandfather,  Joe  Brooks  of  Vlsalla,  asked, 
"What's  the  name  of  your  glri  friend  again?" 

"Nuya,"  said  Morrow. 

"Does  she  have  a  last  name?"  asked  grand- 
father., 

"I-I  can't  pronounce  It,"  lepUetX  Morrow. 

COUA  BSTSS 

Oscar  and  Martha  Mesa,  both  of  Clilno. 
spoke  to  their  brother.  Army  Sp/4  N«n«slo 
Meza.in  Spanish. 

"Coma  estas?"  asked  Mesa.  "How  are  you?" 

"Muy  bien,  muy  blen,"  answered  his  broth- 
er. "Very  good." 

The  31  GIs,  stationed  throughout  South 
Vietnam,  were  released  from  duty  to  talk  to 
their  families  through  arrangements  made 
by  Oongreaonan  Jerry  Pettis. 

"It  was  just  wonderful."  said  Mrs.  RoUand 
Miller,  of  2022  S.  San  Antonio  Ave.,  Ontario, 
after  talking  to  her  son,  Sp'4  Dennis  Miller, 
21.  stationed  at  Qui  Nnon  alnoe  last  June. 

"It  meant  so  much  to  us  to  talk  to  Dennis." 
■be  said.  "He  said  be  was  well  and  bealtby. 
You  dont  know  what  a  j»*»""y  call  f»»««»n« 
after  so  many  months  ot  letters." 

Several  people  brought  tape  rec«rders  to 
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record  their  talks  with  their  hoabands.  fath- 
ers, or  sons. 

BCrs.  R.  M.  Anders,  of  Montelalr,  after  talk- 
ing to  ber  birilo(4;>t«r  meehanle-huaband.  aald, 
"I'm  going  to  Uaten  to  tbl«  tape  OT«r  and 
over  again.  It  meant  ao  mucli  to  me  to  talk 
tohlm." 


To   ImproTs  Accwacy  af  Agiicaltnrt's 
SUtistkd  Report*:  HJL  14251 

EXTENSION  OF  REliiARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday.  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  l^>eaker.  fanners 
from  every  State  of  the  Union  are  com- 
plaining because  of  the  financial  damage 
done  to  them  by  erroneous  crop  and 
livestock  estimates  Issued  from  the  n.S. 
Depfutment  of  Agriculture.  While  many 
demand  the  elimination  of  Qovemment 
estimates,  a  more  realistic  approach 
would  be  to  improve  the  existing  pro- 
gram. 

BACKGBOTnn) 

The  n.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  collecting  and  disseminating 
data  on  agriculture  since  its  beginning 
In  1862.  However,  these  statistics  have 
not  always  been  accurate,  and  when  sub- 
stantial errors  arise,  the  results  can  be 
disastrous  for  the  fanner. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  understated  demand 
and  overstated  carryover  in  forecasts  for 
four  major  commodities.  The  mistake 
in  each  of  these  cases  depressed  prices 
received  In  the  prime  selling  pe- 
riod of  the  particular  crop,  resulting  In 
a  loss  of  Income  to  fanners.  There  are 
reliable  congressional  estimates  that  $300 
million  was  lost  from  com  revenue,  $400 
million  from  soybean  revenue,  $180  mil- 
lion from  wheat  revenue,  and  $25  million 
from  grain  sorghiun  revenue.  That  is 
nearly  a  billion  dollars,  a  substantial  pec* 
centage  of  farm  Income. 

In  addition,  the  I>epartment  "lost"  5 
million  turkeys.  This  situation  had  a 
price-inflating  effect  on  the  1966  turkey 
market,  and  these  inflated  prices  con- 
tributed to  overproduction  and  depressed 
prices  in  1967. 

In  March  of  this  year,  we  were  in- 
formed that  the  figures  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  underesti- 
mated cattle  population  by  2.305,000.  Up- 
ward revision  of  the  statistics  depressed 
prices  received  by  farmers. 

The  need  to  improve  the  estimating 
process  Is  well  illustrated  by  the  fluc- 
tuations which  have  occurred  in  the  1967 
com  crop  estimates  which  were  pub- 
lished in  July,  August.  September,  and 
October  of  this  year.  In  the  State  of 
Iowa,  the  per-acre  estimate  has  dropped 
from  89  to  83,  or  6  bushels  per  acre,  rep- 
resenting 65.7  million  bushels;  in  Illinois 
the  estimate  In  this  same  period  has 
risen  13  bushels  per  acre,  or  144  million 
bushels:  and  Nebraska  estimates,  which 
In  July  were  55  bushels  per  acre,  had 
gone  to  72  by  October — a  difference  of 
17  bushels — with  a  total  production 
change  of  nearly  73  million  bushels  be- 
tween  tboae  two  dates. 


The  effect  oi  such  Tarlations  k  obvious. 
A  record  pro^tion  forecast  results  In 
depressed  prices.  Any  portion  of  that 
yield  which  dOes  not  materialize  repre- 
sents a  loss  to  the  fanner  In  the  form  ot 
lower  prices  dining  the  entire  period  In- 
volved. The  initial  1967  com  crop  esti- 
mates released  on  ^uly  10  of  this  year 
caused  an  immediate  drop  of  from  20 
to  25  cents  a  bushel  in  the  com  price. 

The  cost  of  the  crop  and  livestock  esti- 
mating porti<^  of  this  program  have 
risen  from  $7!f70.000  in  1961  to  $12,658,- 
000  In  fiscal  1967.  If  we  an  going  to  spend 
that  kind  of  i|ibney,  we  deserve  a  better 
product.  I 

Cr(^>-prodiiction  estimates  are  Impor- 
tant to  agiicillture.  While  periodic  errors 
in  these  statistics  produce  demands  for 
elimination  of  Government  estimating 
altogether,  it  seems  clear  that  in  this  day 
and  age  an  Improved  syst^n  is  better 
than  none  at  alL 

Crop  reports  of  one  kind  or  another 
are  helpful  in  many  respects.  Tliey  help 
curb  price  fluctuations  by  eliminating 
uncei'tainty  of  suivly;  they  place  farm- 
ers and  organized  dealers  on  equal 
footing — assise  in  making  storc-or-sell 
decisions,  an4  those  regarding  future 
expansion  or  curtailment  of  acres;  they 
anticipate  deficit  and  surplus  production 
areas — thus  helping  distribution  pattern; 
they  provide  a  key  to  agricultural  income, 
enabling  others  to  anticipate  demand  for 
manufactured  products;  they  give  finan- 
cial institutions  guidance  on  lending  pol- 
icies; they  art  essential  to  enactment  of 
proper  agrlcujtural  legislation;  they  pro- 
vide the  Nation  with  the  necessary  In- 
formation on  the  availability  of  food;  and 
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tor? 

This  change  wtMild  be  accomplished  by 
the  enactment  of  HJl.  14251,  set  forth 
below:  ± 

^JL  14351 

A  bin  to  amend  ttie  act  (tf  Uarch  4.  1909,  u 
amended,  to  obtain  information  for  agil< 
cxUtural  eatlmatM  from  county  extension 
agents  , 

Be  it  enacted  b*  the  Senate  and  Bouse  o/ 
Representative*  •/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Hunt  the  Act 
of  March  4,  1909  (36  Stat.  1063)  te  amended 
by  deleting  the  oomma  Immediately  after  the 
worda  "which  shall  be  gathered  as  far  u 
praottcalde  from  practical  farmera"  and  In- 
serting "and  from  county  wrtenwion  agents 
engaged  in  cooperative  agricultural  exten- 
sion work.". 


so  on. 

CBAKGX 
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The  basic  ^thortty  for  the  procedure 
presentiy  used  by  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  throu^  its  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  to  coUect  and  evaluate  statistical 
data  is  founq  In  paragraph  329,  section 
1,  chapter  6,  df  titie  I  of  the  ofQcial  regu- 
lations of  tha  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  appllci^le  regulation  fol- 
lows: 

OoUectlon  of.  Information — ^For  \we  In  pre- 
paring the  otEtcial  estimates  of  the  Depart- 
ment, Information  relating  to  agriculture 
shall  be  gathered  through  the  Waehlngton 
and  field  offices  of  the  Service,  as  far  as  prac- 
ftcib/c,  from  ptactical  farmers,  as  provided  In 
7  UJS.C.  4:ia;  j.  .  . 

The  U.S.  l)epartment  of  Agriculture 
Issues  crop  estimates  on  the  10th  of  each 
month  during  the  growing  season.  Hie 
estimates  are  based  on  Information  from 
about  90,000  farmers.  The  typical  State 
mailing  list  includes  about  2,500  partici- 
pants. Farmers  file  reports  with  State 
crop  reporting  boards,  where  they  are 
tabulated,  summarized,  and  mailed  to  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board  in  Washington. 
Here,  the  information  from  each  State 
Is  evaluated, and  the  results  are  pub- 
lished. 

This  system  needs  oversight  at  the 
county  level,  to  help  avoid  the  effects  of 
Irregular  resBonses  from  the  farmer  par- 
ticipants. WiUi  this  in  mind,  we  are  pro- 
posing to  write- into  the  procedure  a  re- 
quirement thit  the  opinions  of  county  ex- 
tension agents  be  considered  In  the  eval- 
uation of  the  figures  collected  within  their 
respective  cobnties.  Who  would  know  a 
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Would  Hate  To  See  a  Depression 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  SPRINGER 

or   ILLINOIS 

m  THE  HOUS&  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  8.  1967 

Mr.  8PRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  returned  from  a  4-day  trip  over  the 
agricultural  areas  of  my  district 

Although  things  have  been  tough  for 
agriculture  in  past  years,  I  have  never 
seen  anything  Oke  it  in  my  17  years  in 
the  Congress.  With  farm  debt  and  pro- 
duction costs  hitting  recordbreaking 
highs  and  farm  prices  continuing  to  go 
down.  It  is  nd  wonder  the  American 
farmer  Is  up  ^  arms  over  low  farm 
prices  and  coiicemed  about  what  the 
future  will  bring. 

Feeling  his  pocketbook  become  lighter 
by  the  month,  the  farmer  knows  full  well 
he  Is  being  shortchanged — as  the  fann 
parity  ratio  continues  its  plunge  to  a  new 
low.  TO  Ulustmte;  the  Illinois  pcultr 
ratio,  which  relates  prices  paid  to  prices 
received,  dropped  to  68.  This  Is  a  drop  of 
7  points  since  October  1966.  And  this  Is 
the  lowest  figure  since  parity  was  first 
formulated  in  1037. 

Prices  fannens  must  pay  now  to  stay  in 
business  keep  cBmblng  mainly  because  of 
the  Inflationar?  prices  kept  in  motion  bf 
the  Qovemment's  moimting  debt.  At  the 
same  time,  prices  they  receive  continu- 
ally keep  dropping.  A  part  of  these  de- 
clines can  be  traced  to  dumping  and 
other  Government  policies  which  keep 
the  supply-demand  force  in  the  market- 
place from  operating  fairly. 

Total  farm  debt  last  year  went  up  10 
percent — an  average  nationally  of  owr 
$1,200  increased  indebtedness  per  fanner. 
The  number  of] fanners  operating  in  the 
United  States  to  1966  dropped  4  percmt 
from  the  previous  year  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrici^ture  now  predicts  82,000 
more  farmers  Will  be  wiped  out  In  1967. 
Obviously,  the!  farmer  Is  alarmed  and 
with  good  reaso^. 

Lack  of  income  equity  between  farmer 
and  ncHif armer  is  an  undeniable  fact 
While  estimated  armual  personal  incooe 
for  city  emplojied  sources  rose  8  percent 
in  the  last  year,  estimated  annual  per- 
sonal income  fdr  farmers  dropped  16  per- 
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cent — as  reported  recently  in  the  April 
1967  issue  of  Economic  Indicators  pre- 
pared by  the  President's  Council  of  £k;o- 
nomlc  Advisers. 

Obviously,  present  Federal  programs 
for  com  and  wheat  are  not  working  to 
the  advantage  of  Illinois  farmers.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  quote  from  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  on  November  ib,  1967,  from 
a  farmer  in  my  congressional  district 
which  reads  as  follows  and  gives  the 
plight  in  fair  expression  of  the  farmer  in 
my  congressional  district: 

I  am  ready  to  testify  before  the  Agriculture 
Committee— or  any  other.  I  just  sold  the 
com  from  my  small  acreage  at  .92  cents  per 
bushel.  With  the  moisture  dock,  etc.,  It  will 
be  down  to  the  70's  (cents)  and  this  won't 
Include  shelling  and  fertilizer  and  taxes.  If 
this  is  prosperity,  I  would  dread  seeing  a 
depression.  Mr.  Freeman  should  retire  to  the 
tarm  and  view  the  Great  Society  from  that 
angle! 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  a 
hopeful  sign,  but  at  least  we  did  get 
someone  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  admit  that  the  American  farmer 
is  in  trouble.  Rex  F.  Daly,  Chairman  of 
the  Department's  Outiook  and  Situation 
Board,  told  a  recent  Washington  confer- 
ence that  farmers  would  not  be  any  bet- 
ter off  financially  next  year  than  they 
are  this  year,  and  that  they  probably  will 
be  worse  off  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  economy. 

Robert  Bergland,  midwest  director  for 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  said  a  few  days  ago 
that  in  the  present  state,  this  srear's  corn 
crop  probably  means  bankruptcy  for  a 
sizable  number  of  midwest  farmers.  He 
is  further  quoted  as  follows: 

Farm-owners  probably  can  withstand  the 
squeeze,  but  the  tenant  farmer  who  has 
tooled  UP  with  high-price  machinery  and 
no  substantial  financial  backlog  Is  in  real 
trouble. 

Here  is  one  place  where  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  could  do  something  by 
suggesting  emergency  support  loans  for 
wet  com  which  would  give  the  farmer 
an  opportunity  to  dry  the  com  and  to 
sell  it  next  year  when  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  be  better.  There  are  now  700 
million  bushels  of  high  moisture  com 
in  Illinois  alone  which  are  in  distress 
and  ought  to  be  eligible  for  loan  and 
storage.  If  forced  to  sell  now,  for  many 
of  these  farmers  the  economic  imp8u;t  is 
A  disaster. 

Farmers  in  my  district  know  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years  that  I  have  been  an 
advocate  of  no  partisan  politics  Insofar 
as  agriculture  is  concerned.  I  have  been 
willing  to  cooperate  with  anybody.  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  who  would  help  us 
better  the  agriculture  situation. 

I  Introduced,  along  with  Mr.  Poage — 
Democrat  of  Texas — the  present  chair- 
man of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, the  Surplus  Agriculture  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1954 — commonly  known  as 
Public  Law  480. 

Under  this  law  we  have  exported  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  surplus  agri- 
culture products  overseas.  There  was  the 
perfect  example  of  cooperation  between 
parties  in  getting  something  done  to 
help  the  farmer. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  that  the  present 
Secretary  shows  no  signs  of  coming  up 
With  any  legislation  or  administrative 


assistance  on  his  own  part  which  would 
alleviate  the  desperate  plight  that  mid- 
westem  farmers  are  experiencing  at  this 
time. 

Many  of  us  have  heard  through  the 
years  that  the  present  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture claims  that  his  administration 
has  made  the  farmer  prosperous.  Mr. 
Secretary,  if  this  is  prosperity,  I  would 
hate  to  see  a  depression. 


Peoria  Plans  Own  Model  Program 
Without  U.S.  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  of 
my  colleagues  know,  my  hometown  of 
Peoria  was  selected  as  an  All  America 
City  Isist  year,  and  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  this  honor  was  the  construc- 
tion of  a  so-called  progress  center  in  the 
downtown  area.  Ilils  involved  a  complete 
renovation  and  rebuilding  campaign,  and 
represented  an  investment  of  over  $50 
million,  which,  I  might  add,  was  all  pri- 
vate financing  and  did  not  involve  any 
so-called  Federal  fiinds. 

Now  that  renovation  of  the  business 
section  of  the  city  is  almost  completed, 
city  leaders  are  moving  out  into  the  resi- 
dential aresis,  and  last  week  the  mayor 
announced  that  Peoria  will  not  try  to 
take  part  in  the  Federal  model  cities 
program,  but  hopes  to  accomplish  a  mod- 
el neighborhood  using  their  own  re- 
sources and  planning  as  was  utilized  in 
the  downtown  project. 

Under  the  enlightened  and  Inspiring 
leadership  of  Mayor  Robert  J.  Lehn- 
hausen  and  City  Manager  Leonard  H. 
Caro,  these  private  citizens  In  the  great 
American  tradition  have  decided  to  go 
ahead  and  invest  their  own  fimds  and 
energies  in  the  removal  of  slum  areas 
and  not  become  involved  in  red  tape,  de- 
lays, and  frustrations  which  often  ac- 
company programs  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

What  has  been  done  In  Peoria  Is  really 
a  model  cities  program  in  the  truest 
sense,  and  other  cities  around  the  coun- 
try might  do  well  to  emulate  my  home- 
town. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Thursday,  November  30, 
edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Peorxa  Plans  Own  Model  Psockam  WrrHonr 
VS.  Am 

Peoria  wUI  not  try  to  take  part  In  the 
federal  Model  Cittee  program  but  It  hopes 
to  accomplish  something  of  a  "mod^  neigh- 
borhood" approach  of  its  own  In  the  near 
South  Side. 

Mayor  Robert  J.  Lebnhausen  and  City 
Manager  Leonard  H.  Car  both  feel  Peoria 
could  have  all  the  elements  of  the  "model" 
approach  without  the  time  and  red  tape 
Involved  In  the  federal  program. 

The  mayor  Is  satisfied  that  the  dty  already 
has  saved  Itself  many  headaches  by  going 
ahead  with  planning  for  renewal  of  the  neiur 
South  Side  by  use  of  local  funds  rather  than 
seeking  federal  money. 


Earlier  this  year,  top  city  officials  were 
giving  serious  consideration  to  the  federal 
Model  Cities  program,  which  basically  calls 
for  Innovative  t^proachea  Involving  all 
possible  pubUc  and  private  resources  to  re- 
vitalize deteriorated  areas. 

However,  the  decision  was  made  at  the  top 
level  after  discussions  between  the  may<»', 
manager,  planning  director  and  others,  that 
applying  for  the  program  would  Involve  too 
much  time,  effort  and  cost  with  no  assurance 
that  the  city  would  even  get  the  -  planning 
funds. 

A  report  prepared  last  February  by  Gary 
Colboth,  then  a  legislative  research  assistant 
for  the  city,  estimated  that  ]ust  to  prepare 
a  Model  Cities  planning  application  would 
require  four  months'  work  by  six  conunlt- 
tees  and  a  coordinator. 

Committees  would  have  been  needed,  be 
said,  to  consider  bousing,  relocation.  bUgbt. 
living  conditions,  standard  of  design,  and 
new  technology;  job  and  income,  dependence 
on  welfare,  transportation;  education; 
health;  crime  and  delinquency;  and  recre- 
ation and  culture. 

Caro  feels  this  way :  "If  we  waited  \mtU  the 
park  district,  the  school  district,  the  sanitary 
district  and  others  all  decided  and  agreed  on 
what  they  want  to  do  It  this  area  we  wouldn't 
have  anything  done  In  the  near  South  Side 
for  another  10  years. 

"So  In  the  meantime  we're  going  ahead 
with  our  plans,  with  what  we  know  we  can 
do  now  and  with  what  we  know  Is  available." 

Another  factor  which  ruled  out  an  appli- 
cation for  Model  Cities  planning  funds  was 
the  uncertainty  of  the  program  in  Congress. 
The  entire  program  was  In  doubt  for  a  time 
and  finally  the  funds  requested  for  It  were 
slashed  In  half. 

On  Nov.  16  the  announcement  finally  was 
made  of  the  S3  cities  chosen  from  IBS  appU- 
cants  to  share  in  $11  million  in  plaiming 
funds. 

Mayor  Lehnhausen  points  out  that  this 
money  wUI  be  spread  tbln  by  the  Uvae  the 
larger  amounts  are  doled  out  to  dtlea  like 
Chicago  and  New  York.  Had  It  applle<*.  and 
been  selected  Peorta  most  likely  would  not 
have  gotten  any  more  than  the  940,000  In 
local  funds  which  were  paid  to  a  professional 
planning  firm  to  draw  proposals  for  renewal 
of  the  near  South  Side. 

(The  firm.  VlUcan-Lenoan  Sc  Associates  of 
suburban  Detroit,  also  prepared  a  Model 
Cities  application  for  Highland  Park,  Mich., 
which  was  one  of  the  63  selected  for  planning 
grants.) 

City  Manager  Caro  also  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  money  available  for  Imple- 
menting the  Model  Cities  plans  Is  an  uncer- 
tainty and  subject  to  the  whims  of  Congress 
every  year. 

Another  batch  of  applications  is  l>eing  ac- 
cepted for  112  million  in  Model  atles  plan- 
ning grants  with  an  April  deadline,  but  l>oth 
the  mayor  and  manager  say  Peoria  Isnt  even 
considering  an  application  for  this. 

Says  Caro:  "We  think  It  would  Just  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  effort." 

And  the  mayor  adds,  "I  dont  think  we 
should  expend  our  time  and  energy  and 
build  false  hopes  for  something  like  this 
when  we  can  take  that  same  time  and 
energy  and  apply  it  to  an  existing  known' 
problem  (in  the  near  South  Side)  that's 
within  our  capabilities  to  solve." 

It  was  the  mayor's  suggestion  that  led 
the  city  council  to  the  decision  to  use  local 
money  to  hire  Vlllcan-Leman  to  "get  the 
ball  roUlng"  on  the  near  South  Side. 

"I  think  we  saved  at  least  eight  or  nine 
months  by  going  ahead  with  our  {Man- 
ning . . .  and  that's  assuming  we  would  hava 
gotten  one  of  these  Federal  grants  In  that 
time,"  the  mayor  notes. 

VUic&n-Leman's  report  was  submitted  to 
the  councU  in  October,  on  schedule,  and  con- 
tained general  suggestions  on  how  the  near 
South  Side  might  be  renovated.  Tba  plana 
now  are  undergoing  citizen  considentton 
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before  going  back  to  the  council  for  review 
next  month. 

Mayor  laehnhatuen  had  aald  e«rUer  be 
feela  ttala  area  has  "all  the  Ingredients"  for  a 
Model  ClUea-type  approach;  interest  by  the 
city,  park  district,  school  district,  trans- 
portation, public  bousing  agency,  labor  and 
church  organizations. 

And  he  hopes  all  these  Interests  can  be 
tied  together  to  put  new  life  in  the  near 
South  Side.  "1  think  we  can  achieve  this 
much  better  locally  by  Just  working  with  all 
the  agencies  and  persons  concerned." 

However,  this  does  not  rule  out  the  poe. 
slblUty  that  the  city  will  seek  federal  urban 
renewal  funds  to  carry  out  the  plans.  In 
fact,  the  mayor  already  has  said  such  fed- 
eral money  and  loan  guarantees  will  be 
necessary  to  help  cany  them  out. 

Currently  the  mayor  Is  trying  to  help  set 
up  public  meetings  on  the  renewal  plans  and 
has  called  a  meeting  of  top  business,  in- 
dustry, banking,  and  labor  leaders  for  Dec. 
11  to  Involve  them  In  the  renewal  effort. 
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The  Rising  Danfer 


KXTESfSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or  idHinsoTA 
IN  THE  HOTTSB  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES  * 
Wednesday,  December  S.  1967 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  growincr 
number  of  Americans  from  all  walks  of 
life  are  beglzmlng  to  recognize  that  what 
Vice  President  Humphrbt  called  "coali- 
tion of  retreat"  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress is  multiplying  the  dangers  of  re- 
newed— ^probably  Increased — ghetto  vio- 
lence next  summer.  An  editorial  appear- 
ing recently  in  the  APL-CIO  News  makes 
It  abundantly  clear  that  this  coimtry's 
union  movement  rightly  sees  the  threat 
this  poses  to  the  sober,  objective  ap- 
proach needed  to  the  vital  Issues  at  stake 
In  the  1968  elections. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  the 
editorial  from  the  AFL-CIO  News  of  Oc- 
tober 28,  1967,  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
THX  RlSINfl  Dangob 

Wblle  Preitda&t  Johnson's  National  Ad- 
yisocy  Oommlislon  on  ClvU  Disorders  Is  earn. 
eetly  •«  work  seeing  ways  to  prevent  an- 
other summer  of  rloUng  in  1968,  the  coali- 
tion-controlled Congress  Is  creating  condi- 
tions that  could  result  In  new  explosions  In 
the  ghettos. 

A  broad  spectrum  of  leaders  in  American 
life  are  appearing  before  the  commission 
with  thoughtful  proposals  to  ease  or  eradi- 
cate the  conditions  tha,t  fired  and  fueled 
the  riots.  Many  of  them,  perhaps  most  out- 
spokenly the  AFL-CIO,  are  caUlng  for  strong 
federal  leadoshlp  if  the  crisis  is  to  be  con- 
fronted and  abated. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  a  great 
number  of  programs  dealing  with  the  bcMlc 
problems  o(  the  clUes.  Many  of  them  faU 
short  of  the  actual  need,  but  they  are  valid 
proposals  that  once  put  Into  operation  could 
begin  to  break  the  back  of  the  problems. 

But  In  Congreas,  controlled  by  the  "coali- 
tion of  retreat,"  In  Vice  President  Himi- 
phrey's  words,  the  «ntlre  thrust  is  to  emas- 
culate eztetlng  programs,  kill  oS  new  ones 
and  starve  out  those  that  cannot  be  treated 
any  other  way. 

Long-time  observers  and  reporters  of  the 
cooodnei  and  goings  ct  Ooogreai  an  yWMj 
shocked  by  tb*  mood  of  irre^tonsihlllty  ttet 
baa  wtUad  tnme  tb«  tlnmtnaiit  OOP-Dlzle- 
crat  coalttton. 


the  country  have  been 
brushed  aside  to  1 1n  political  points  in  the 
preliminary  sklnnshlng  for  the  1968  elec- 
tions. ' 

To  compound  tike  sltuatlm,  liberals  nor- 
mally mobilized  to  fight  the  conservative 
coalition  are  confused  as  some  sero  In  on 
the  Viet  Nam  war  and  lose  sight  of  the  as- 
sault by  the  right  at  home. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  task  fwce 
on  civil  disorders  »nd  the  proddlngs  of  labor 
and  other  liberal  groupe  who  see  the  problem 
In  full  perspective  there  Is  a  possibility  of 
new  disorders  next  year  on  the  eve  of  a  na- 
tional election  that  could  provide  the  vehicle 
for  rlghtwlng  oonirol  of  the  government. 

It  Is  this  danger — signalled  by  business 
and  Industry  groupe  by  a  massive  assault  on 
basic  labor  rlgbts-I-tbat  emerges  at  this  mo- 
ment to  confront  progressive  forces.  To  Ignore 
it  or  underestimate  It  Is  to  invite  an  about- 
face  on  every  majcv  domestic  front  as  well  as 
In  the  fight  for  world  peace  and  freedom. 

The  Immediate  problem  remains:  how  to 
bring  the  coalition  to  Its  senses,  to  change 
the  prevailing  mqod  In  Congress  so  that  a 
realistic  attack  ^n  tirban  crisis  can  be 
mounted.  ' 

The  problem  regains  also  of  uniting  the 
labor  and  liberal  tmd  civil  rights  forces  for 
the  1968  election*  to  thwart  the  conserva- 
tlve-reaotion&ry  bid  to  rtde  to  power  on  a 
tide  of  disorder  and  hate  and  in  the  process 
to  dismantle  all  of  the  machinery  and  struc- 
tures of  a  iH'ogrettlve  society. 


Aofer 


ia  Appalachia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  M.  Gi  (GENE)  SNYDER 

oil  KKNTITCXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE!  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdaiL  December  6,  1967 
Mr.  SNYDEr]  Mr.  Speaker,  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  in  the 
House  are  currently  studying  several 
EDA  business  loans  at  the  direction  of  the 
subcommittee  having  jurisdiction  over 
EDA  legislation.  It  seems  appropriate  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Public  Wofks  Committee  to  three 
additional  matters  recently  appearing  in 
the  press,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Walll  Street  Jovimal,  Nov.  31, 
1967] 

Anger  in  Appalachia:  A  Federal  Motx  To 
Help  DepressO  Regiox  RtrNS  Into  Local 
Opposttion — VE-  Finances  CBtrsHED-SroNE 

VEMTtTRE  of  PRWATB  FIRM,  AND  RIVALS  RAISE 

A  Fuss — ^The  XkrrAiR  Competition  Issue 
(Byl  Burt  Schorr) 

PntEviLLE,  Kt.— High  on  an  Appalachian 
ridge  near  here,  hard-hatted  workers  tamp 
dynamite  into  n«wly  drilled  holes,  preparing 
to  blast  the  oinderlylng  limestone.  Below 
them,  other  crews  ready  a  site  for  heavy 
stone-crushing  itiachlnery  and  assemble  a 
600-foot  conveyqr  belt  capable  of  moving 
over  500  tons  Of  crushed  stone  an  hour. 
Farther  down,  ^^wllng  earth-movers  level 
an  area  where  crushed  stone  will  be  stored. 

This  mountalnelde  bustle  heralds  the  com- 
ing of  another  of  Uncle  Sam's  economic  aid 
projects  for  needy  Appalachia — a  highly 
mechanized  quartry  that  will  produce  crushed 
limestone  from  tfce  steep  flank  of  Pine  Moun- 
tain for  use  in  highway  and  other  construc- 
tion. 

Proponents  say  the  project  is  creating 
needed  Jobs  and  eventually  will  supply  ma- 
terials to  aid  10C41  economic  growth:  on  these 
grounds  the  Ootemment's  Boonomle  Devel- 
opment Administration  is  putting  up  most 


of  the  cash.  But  cldse  examination  of  this 
arrangement  is  raisitig  questions  about  the 
EDA's  methods  in  ladling  out  more  than  $50 
million  annually  in  loans  to  business  In  dis- 
tressed areas  around  the  country. 

NOrrWORTBT    OMISSIONS 

Among  Other  things,  this  scrutiny  shows, 
past  business  woes,  including  one  outzlght 
fiasco,  do  not  necessarily  dl£quallfy  a  private 
entrepreneur  from  saaring  In  the  EDA's  lar- 
gess. In  this  case,  a  {"feasibility  study"  pre- 
pared to  guide  the  Agency  cmUtted  mention 
of  these  troubles.  The  facts  In  the  case : 

The  president  and  majority  stoclcholder  of 
Elkhom  Stone  Co.  Inc.  of  New  Market,  Tenn.. 
which  Is  developing  the  quarry  here,  is  John 
WUl  Ruth.  Another  atone  company  that  he 
heads  ran  Into  a  lawsuit  for  allegedly  failing 
to  make  proper  paytnents  on  leased  equip- 
ment: That  company  settled  up  In  Septem- 
ber by  agreeing  to  p«y  over  $50,000.  Still  an- 
other Ruth-led  company  lost  $1  million  when 
a  gecdogical  fault  caused  the  roof  to  cave 
In  on  an  underground  limestone  mine  It  was 
developing  In  1965.  (Bays  Mr.  Ruth:  "There's 
no  way  to  determine  these  faults.  Let's  say 
our  engineer  made  4  mistake.") 

Examination  also  confirms  that  a  private 
entrepreneur  can  sbtre  In  the  profits  of  this 
Federal-aid  program! without  risking  any  big 
stake  of  his  own.  Of  the  $1,175,000  Elkborn 
Stone  is  pouring  Into  the  quarry  project  here, 
only  $175,000  comes  from  Mr.  Ruth  and  his 
fellow-Investors  (though  they  have  also  put 
up  $35,000  In  working  capital).  The  EDA  Is 
taking  the  biggest  risk,  lending  Eakhom  $1.- 
137,500  for  10  year*  alt  a  bargain  rate  of 
4%%  and  guaranteeing  90%  of  a  private 
bank  locm  of  $250,000  for  working  capital. 
jTTsrrmcATiON    questions) 

Extra  benefits  frci^  the  project,  along  with 
possible  dividends,  will  fiow  to  the  chief 
sponsor.  The  compaoy  figures  the  quarry  will 
require  a  68-man  payroll — ^Including  Mr. 
Ruth  at  $16,000  a  year  and  his  son  as  gen- 
eral manager  at  $18,200.  (The  quarry  Is  also 
expected  to  provide  jobs  for  120  truckers  and 
maintenance  workeqi;  this  will  be  an  obvious 
gain  for  surrounding  Pike  County,  where  un- 
employment has  b4en  running  more  than 
twice  the  national  Average.) 

Meantime,  the  st4ted  justification  for  the 
quarry  project  has  come  under  challenge. 
Though  Elkh<»ii  iiuAsts  the  quarry  is  needed 
to  help  supply  crushed-stone  demand  In  this 
region,  the  two  companies  already  estab- 
lished In  the  market  argue  otherwise.  They 
have  gone  to  courti  charging  that  the  Elk- 
bom  venture  is  jvst  the  sort  of  "unfair 
competition"  prohibited  by  the  1965  law  that 
created  the  EDA.  (On  that  ground  and 
others,  the  agency  at  first  rejected  Elkhorn 
Stone's  aid  application.) 

Whatever  the  ouicome  of  this  challenged 
venture,  some  not4too-encouraglng  returns 
have  come  in  on  ttte  $275  million  in  indus- 
trial and  commercial  loans  made  since  1961 
by  the  EDA  and  its  predecessor  agency  to 
more  than  540  companies.  Of  this  stmi,  about 
$14.4  million  has  lieen  repaid  and  $6.7  mil- 
lion written  off  aa  lost.  In  addition,  $11.9 
million  in  loans  gone  sour  are  now  being 
UqTiidated  by  sale  of  the  assets  put  up  as 
collateral;  the  EDA  expects  to  recover  at 
least  60%  of  this  amount. 

No  one  is  predicting  that  the  quary  proj- 
ect will  meet  any  similar  fate,  but  opinion 
hereabouts  Is  sharpfly  divided  on  the  benefits 
that  will  fiow  once  Elkhorn  starts  marketing 
Its  stone.  j 

ELKHOR^'S     ARGUMENT 

To  overcome  EDA  objections  that  the  proj- 
ect represented  unfair  competition,  Elkhorn 
stressed  its  estimate  that  the  Appalachia 
highway  program  will  require  an  estimated  5 
million  tons  of  cru$hed  stone  in  its  projected 
Virginla-Kentucky-West  VUginia  market 
area,  starting  arouad  mid- 1968.  The  company 
also  argued  that  this  market  ean^  get  all 
the  crushed  stone^  it  now  needs  and  must 
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pay  higher  stone  prices  than  other  areas  In 
the  same  general  region. 

Some  local  business  spokesmen  backed  this 
^ew.  "Users  of  construction  aggregates  are 
having  to  close  down  their  operations  for 
days  at  a  time  simply  because  they  cannot 
get  deliveries  of  crushed  stone,"  Robert  Hol- 
comb,  then  president  of  the  Pike  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  wrote  the  EDA  In 
June,  a  few  weeks  before  the  agency  finally 
approved  the  loan. 

But  to  Levlsa  Stone  Corp.  and  Johnson 
Bros.  Limestone  Co.,  the  two  local  firms  that 
have  brought  suit  against  EDA  officials  and 
Bkbom  Stone,  the  situation  looks  very  differ- 
ent. 

Levlsa  Stone  of  PlkevUle,  the  larger  of  the 
concerns,  quarries  Its  limestone  near  Jenkins, 
Ky.,  about  15  miles  southwest  of  the  Elkhom 
lite.  L.  J.  Bryant,  executive  vice  president, 
Htys  Levlsa  could  produce  more  than  415,000 
tons  of  crushed  limestone  annually  by  op- 
erating its  usual  SO-hour  week  the  year- 
round,  but  current  market  demand  warrants 
operation  at  this  rate,  only  60%  of  the  year. 

Because  the  Elkhorn  site  lies  15  miles 
closer  to  the  proposed  market  area  than  does 
Levlsa's  stone-crushing  operation,  some 
transportation  savings  (usually  figured  at  5 
or  6  cents  per  ton  per  mile)  undoubtedly 
would  result  for  Levlsa  customers  who 
fwitched  to  the  new  suppUer. 

However,  tbls  disadvantage  would  not  ap- 
ply to  the  second  competing  firm,  Johnson 
Bros.  Limestone,  whoee  quarry  site  is  only 
two  miles  along  the  mountainside  from  Elk- 
hom's  location.  "We  can  hear  their  bull- 
dosers  at  work,"  says  partner  James  B.  John- 
ton. 

Johnson  Bros.'  crushed  stone  sales  cur- 
rently run  around  42,000  tons  annually,  or 
less  than  half  the  company's  existing  capac- 
ity, Mr.  Johnson  asserts.  But  in  view  at 
highway  construction  plans,  the  firm  has 
been  working  on  an  expansion  program  for 
the  past  three  years  and  has  contracted  to 
buy  more  than  $150,000  worth  of  new  and 
used  quarry  machinery.  As  a  result,  capacity 
will  rise  to  250.000  tons  annually  by  the 
middle  of  next  year  and  ultimately  could  be 
expanded  to  500,000  tons — "more  than  sufll- 
dent  to  meet  any  reasonably  foreseeable  fu- 
ture demand  for  crushed  limestone  In  the 
area,"  the  suit  alleges. 

DIVERGENT   REPORTS 

Material  submitted  to  EDA  by  Elkhom  In- 
cludes several  questionable  assertions  about 
the  Johnson  Broe.  firm.  CcHislder  the  60-page 
feasibility  study  prepared  last  October  by 
J(Am  A.  Stokley,  a  Lexington,  Ky.,  geological 
engineer  who  has  been  retained  by  Elkhom 
"to  assist  (EDA)  In  evaluating  the  company's 
Joan  request.  Listing  Elkhom's  competitors, 
the  Stokley  study  dismisses  Johnson  Bros. 
Limestone  as  "having  limited  its  production 
to  about  75,000  tons  per  year  and  there  is  no 
plan  to  expand  according  to  present  infor- 
mation." 

Ur.  Johnson,  for  his  part,  produces  a  land 
purchase  contract  to  prove  that  his  expansion 
program  began  over  three  years  ago.  Display- 
ing Federal  Income-tax  returns  and  suppliers' 
itatements,  he  shows  how  monthly  equip- 
ment payments  caused  Johnson  Broe.  profits 
to  slide  from  nearly  $30,000  Ir  1965  to  a  $2,- 
100  loss  last  year.  Mr.  Stokley  never  contacted 
Uffl  or  his  brother  to  discuss  their  plans,  he 
UMrts. 

Mr.  Stokley,  for  his  part,  now  says  he 
"must  have  been  mistaken"  when  he  prepared 
the  study.  "I  know  absolutely  nothing  about 
the  Johnson  Bros,  operation,"  he  concedes. 
"We  only  used  the  data  supplied  us  by  Pike 
County  business  sources." 

A  trial  would  presumably  bring  EDA  ofll- 
cla'.s  to  the  witness  stand  and  permit  a 
glimpse  at  the  way  they  approve 'and  reject 
loans.  Recent  cotirt  ruUngs  suggest,  however, 
Uut  the  Levlsa-Johnson  Bros,  complaint  may 
never  be  heard  on  Its  merits.  Last  year,  W.  a 
Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.  of  Kansas  City  filed  a 
taiUar  action  to  bar  a  $975,000  BX>A  loan  to  a 


rival  clay  pipe  concern.  A  lower  court  dis- 
missed the  case,  holding  that  the  EDA's  deci- 
sions on  what  represents  unfair  competition 
"are  not  judicially  reviewable."  An  appeals 
cotirt  upheld  the  decision,  noting  that  Con- 
gress didn't  provide  for  any  appeal  to  the 
courts. 

Now  Government  lawyers  are  asking  dis- 
missal of  the  Johnson  Broe.-Levlsa  suit  on 
the  same  grounds;  a  hearing  has  been  sched- 
uled for  early  next  month. 

Coleman  Stein,  EDA's  business  develop- 
ment director  and  the  man  who  takes  resp>on- 
slblUty  for  approving  Elkhom's  application, 
says  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
which  conducts  credit  Investgatlons  on  EDA 
loans,  didn't  Inform  his  office  of  certain  prior 
cnished  limestone  ventures  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Ruth  and  other  Elkhom  principals. 

A    LEASING   TRANSACTION 

In  August  1960,  for  example,  Cherokee 
Stone  Co.,  a  closely  held  concern  headed  by 
Mr.  Ruth,  contracted  to  lease  a  stone  crusher, 
dump  trucks,  electric  motors  and  other 
equipment  to  produce  stone  and  sand  from 
a  Loudon  County,  Tenn.,  quarry.  The  equip- 
ment was  valued  at  around  $1.6  million,  ac- 
cording to  Richard  Trippeer  Jr.,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Trippeer  Organizations  Inc.  of  Mem- 
phis, which  owned  another  company  actually 
Involved  in  the  leasing  transaction. 

By  Mr.  Trippeer's  account,  Cherokee  Stone 
Oo.  "just  walked  away"  from  the  machinery 
at  a  quarry  site,  leaving  it  in  a  "very,  very 
bad  state  of  repair."  No  one  bothered  to  close 
the  cover  panels  on  heavy  generator  units, 
he  says,  and  they  rusted  In  wet  weather. 
Trippeer's  net  loss  was  more  than  $500,000. 

"It  was  a  costly  lesson,"  Mr.  Trippeer  la- 
ments, although  he  acknowledges  that  Chero- 
kee Stone  was  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
continue  using  the  leased  equipment. 

In  October  1965,  however,  Trippeer  Orga- 
nizations did  charge  In  a  Knox  County 
(ECnoxvlUe)  court  suit  that  Cherokee  had 
failed  to  provide  proper  accounting  of  Its 
quarry  production,  on  which  the  lease  pay- 
ments were  based.  Trippeer  claimed  at  least 
some  $100,000  due  In  additional  payments 
and  interest  but  finaUy  setUed  for  about 
$50,000. 

Mr.  Ruth,  a  nmipled  e2-year-oId,  has  had 
40  years'  experience  in  the  construction  and 
crushed  stone  business,  fotir  of  them  in 
Coeta  Rica  managing  Pan  American  High- 
way construction  projects  for  a  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  firm.  During  a  recent  Interview  at  Elk- 
hom's sparsely  furnished  quarry  office,  he 
Impatiently  dismissed  the  Trippeer  suit  and 
a  second  legal  fight  involving  a  Cherokee 
quarry  operation  as  routine  hazards  that 
almost  any  businessman  may  encounter. 

MAKINQ   A    LITTLE    MONET 

Of  the  Trippeer  litigation,  Mr.  Ruth  says: 
"There's  always  two  sides  to  a  contract."  As 
for  criticisms  of  his  management  made  by 
adversaries  In  the  other  case,  "That  was  a 
lawyer  who  wrote  that  up." 

Were  those  two  ventures  at  least  profit- 
able for  Cherokee  Stone  Co.?  "We  paid  our 
bills  and  made  a  little  money,"  Mr.  Buth  an- 
swers. "But  knowing  what  I  know,  I  wouldn't 
want  to  go  through  that  kind  of  deal  again." 

Mr.  Ruth  la  more  precise  about  the  fate  of 
an  underground  limestone  mine  tliat  Ruth- 
controlled  Oalnesvllle  Stone  Co.  sought  to 
operate  on  property  owned  by  Big  Run  Coal 
&  Clay  Co.  at  Princess,  Ky.  Big  Rim  agreed 
to  complete  an  access  tunnel  to  the  lime- 
stone bed  some  600  feet  below  the  surface: 
Oalnesvllle  was  to  dig  and  sell  the  stone. 

In  February  1965,  a  few  months  after 
Oalnesvllle's  crew  began  digging  into  the 
limestone,  a  massive  roof  fall  occurred. 
There  was  sufficient  warning  for  the  men  to 
get  clear,  but  a  newly  Installed  underground 
stone  crusher,  heavy  trucks  and  other  costly 
gear  were  buried  or  blocked  In  the  mine.  The 
final  net  loss  to  Oalnesvllle,  by  Mr.  Ruth's 
reckomng:  $1,018,000. 


A   LACK   OP   rORESICRT 


Under  "competency  of  prc^>06ed  manage- 
ment," the  Stokley  feasibility  study  omits 
any  reference  to  the  disputed  quarry  opera- 
tions or  the  mine  cave-ln,  while  giving  an 
impressive  list  of  limestone  mining  qualifi- 
cations held  by  Elkhom's  key  executives. 

Such  details  are  unnecessary,  Mr.  Ruth 
suggests,  because  Gainesville  Stone  Co.  is  a 
successful  company  with  sales  now  running 
at  around  $3  million  annually.  How  Gaines- 
ville's profits  have  been  affected  by  the 
cave-in  loeses,  Mr.  Ruth  won't  say.- 

What  Mr.  Ruth  wlU  say,  though,  is  ttiat 
Elkhorn  really  didn't  need  Uncle  Sam's 
$1,137,500  loan  In  the  first  place.  He  could 
have  raised  the  money  from  other  sources, 
he  Insists,  but  decided  to  seek  Washington's 
aid  because  the  Federal  interest  rate  was 
cheaper. 

[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

Oct.  19, 1967J 
Fabric  Firm  at  La  Orange  Halts  Output 

Verolon  Int^natlonal,  Inc.,  a  Dutch-owned 
fabric  firm  in  La  Grange,  Ky.,  has  halted 
production  and  Is  exploring  alternative  ave- 
nues of  o{>eration,  a  oompcuiy  official  said 
yesterday. 

Verolon,  known  as  Mo-Vac  International 
until  June  of  this  year,  wlU  retain  a  skeleton 
crew  untu  the  end  or  the  month  wbUe  Its 
corpKirate  future  is  decided  by  Its  Dutch 
owners. 

One  of  the  few  industrial  concerns  in  the 
largely  rural  and  agricultural  (Mdham 
County.  Verolon  once  employed  90  pencms 
and  htMl  a  payroU  of  more  than  $100,000  a 
year. 

too  par  prom  textile  milia 

A  company  ofllclal  said  the  plant  Is  too  far 
from  the  textile  mills  on  the  Eastern  seaboard 
which  supplied  It  with  fabric.  He  said  one 
possibility  for  the  firm  now  Is  to  relocate  and 
continue  Its  fabric  line. 

Another  possibility,  he  said.  Is  a  takeover 
by  other  Interests  and  a  third  would  be  to 
cease  operations  altogether. 

The  official  said  the  Cltiaens  Fidelity 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  the  Bank  of  Oldham 
County  and  the  Business  Develcqnnent 
Corporation  of  Kentucky,  all  of  which  are 
involved  in  the  financing,  will  face  no  credit 
problems. 

However,  negotiations  are  in  progress  be- 
tween the  firm  and  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  a  federal  agency  which 
made  a  $1,248,700  loan  to  the  La  Orange  firm 
in  1966. 

Owned  by  Dutch  interests  headed  by 
Cornells  Verlome,  a  millionaire  ahlpbuUder 
from  Rotterdam,  the  firm  was  founded  in 
1963  as  a  joint  concern  with  a  Kentucky  firm, 
Mo-Vac  Corp.  of  Morganfield,  owning  a  part 
interest.  Mo- Vac  sold  out  to  the  Ehitch  Inter- 
ests early  in  1966  and  the  name  was  later 
changed  to  Verolon  International  Inc. 

One  reason  for  locating  in  La  Grange  was 
the  fact  that  Oldham  County  was  classified 
as  "depressed"  by  the  government  and  thus 
eligible  tor  an  EX) A  loan. 

PRODUCED  drapery  MATERIAL  -■ 

New  York  competitors  of  Verolon  com- 
plained to  their  congressmen  about  the  EDA 
loan  to  a  firm  controlled  by  Dutch  Interest*. 
A  Drew  Pearson  column  i»lnted  in  Tb* 
Courier-Journal  early  ttils  year  said  pckrt  Off 
the  New  York  congressional  delegation 
wanted  to  Investigate  why  "a  Dutch  cc»npany 
operating  In  Kentucky  ahould  get  a  UjS. 
government  loan  to  help  a  depressed  area  if 
it  helps  to  depress  the  business  of  U.S.  com- 
petitors In  New  York?" 

The  Verolon  project,  which  has  coat  ov«r 
$a  million,  was  undertaken  to  produo* 
metallzed  fabrics  to  be  used  as  a  drapery 
and  other  material.  The  material  keeps  out 
half  of  the  sun's  heat  and  much  of  Its  glare. 
It  la  transparent  from  inside  out  only  and 
lacks  the  static  eleotrlcity  of  regular  fabrics, 
thus  eliminating  the  ooUection  of  dust. 
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SulMcquently,  the  metallzlng  process  was 
used  on  plastics  and  otber  materials,  with 
part  of  tbe  output  aimed  at  tbe  Cbrlstmaa 
decoration  and  wrapping  nuu-ket. 

[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Coxirler-Joumal, 

I}ec.  3, 1967] 

Kenwood  Pkobucts  Pbojkct  at  Faintsvilxx: 

A  Dkxam  Paddic  Aw  at? 

(By  William  Oreider) 

Washington. — On  the  highway  south  of 
Palntsvllle,  Ky.,  a  new  ISO-acre  Industrial 
site  Is  virtually  completed,  develc^>ed  largely 
with  government  money  to  serve  a  Ainlque 
huslness  venture  In  the  mountains. 

But  the  business  ItseU — tbe  promise  of 
600  new  Jobs  and  healthy  ripples  through  the 
local  economy — ^may  die  on  tbe  drawing 
boards. 

"We've  got  a  monument  built  out  there," 
said  Robert  H.  Sloat  of  Palntsvllle.  "W«'ve 
got  the  drainage,  tbe  lighting,  the  paving 
and  parking  lots,  the  water  lines,  even  the 
flre  hydrants — everything  but  the  plant.'' 

Sloat  is  a  young  engineer  who  came  from 
California  to  head  Kenwood  Products,  Inc., 
a  locally-organl2ad  corporation  whose  letter- 
head boasts  prematurely  that  It  Is  the  "first 
complete  wood  utilization  center  In  the  na- 
Uon." 

Perhapt  It  will  be  yet.  But  even  Sloat  con- 
cedes  that  the  prospects  are  gloomy.  Unless 
Kenwood's  directors  come  upon  a  substan- 
tial chunk  of  risk  capital,  fairly  soon.  "It 
could  wipe  us  out  altogether."  he  said. 

OMCX   OXNXEATB)    BKICBT   FORZCASTS 

If  tbat  happens.  It  will  be  a  melancholy 
ending  for  a  proposition  that  generated  a  lot 
of  bright  forecasts.  Pour  years  ago,  Kenwood 
Products  was  an  early  rallying  p>oint  for  gov- 
ernment planners  and  private  businessmen 
who  belleiw  that,  with  forced  feeding,  East- 
em  Kentucky  can  grow  proeperoiu. 

Much  at  tbat  early  (^tlmlsm  Is  atlU 
alive  unong  tbe  government  planners, 
despite  tbe  poor  outlook  for  this  particular 
venture.  Some  of  the  businessmen — the  law- 
yers and  bankers  and  merchants  who  In- 
vested cash  and  personal  energy  In  Kenwood 
Products — ore  not  so  sure. 

One  wrote  to  Oov.  Edward  T.  Breathitt, 
pleading  for  help.  He  had  persuaded  a  lot  of 
bis  friends  to  buy  stock  In  Kenwood,  he  said, 
as  an  Investment  in  Eastern  Kentucky's 
future.  How  could  he  face  them  again  If  the 
enterprise  falls? 

KXNWOOD   BTOST   FOSKS   QT7XSTTON8 

At  the  least,  tbe  story  of  Kenwood  Products 
tells  bow  very  difficult  It  is  for  tbe  govern- 
ment to  Induce  substantial,  home-grown 
^ir,r.rw^rwi^  development  In  the  poverty  pocket 
of  Appalafibla.  It  also  poses  questions  about 
bow  far  government  agencies  can  or  should 
go  in  promoting  private  risk-taking  ventures. 

Hie  Kenwood  project  has  enjoyed  the  help 
of  considerable  government  Investment — 
but  that  Investment  has  not  been  enough  to 
overcome  the  doubts  of  private  capital. 

Kenwood  Products  Is  a  little  different  be- 
eatue  it  was  not  dreamed  up  by  local  entre- 
preneurs, angling  for  government  subsidies 
to  help  them  get  at  personal  profits.  The 
idatk  was  formed  in  government  offices,  spelled 
out  in  detail  by  a  government-financed 
study,  then  sold  to  the  private  businessmen. 

The  basic  Idea — which  everyone  still  de- 
fends as  feasible — was  to  create  a  complex  of 
vood-products  manufacturing  processes  on 
one  site  In  order  to  overcome  tbe  main  short- 
i*»"»"B  of  Eastern  Kentucky's  timber  re- 
source. 

The  mountains  have  an  abundance  of 
hardwoods — oaks,  popUjr,  hickory.  Most  at 
them  an  second  or  third  growth,  small  and 
■erubby  compaied  with  Western  timber.  It 
eooM  be  profitable,  however,  if  a  concern 
ftmnd  •  way  to  \ise  all  of  each  tree — ^Instead 
at  eottlng  lumber  and  discarding  up  to  00 
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a  federal  Sflpen  ey.   tbe  Area  Redevelopment 


(ARA).  to  put  up  $50,000  for 
study.  In  1963,  the  400-page 


fti  tlM  ewty  I9e0s.  state  officials  persuaded 


report,  drawn  hy  MacOonald  Associates,  was 
presented  to  1  luslness  leaders  in  the  river 
valleys  of  East^n  Kentucky. 

WOULD   nXU)    MTTLTIPLX   BENEFITS 

It  was  a  virtual  "how-to-do-lt"  blueprint 
for  launching  i  successful  business,  complete 
with  plant  layout  and  details  on  sales  orga- 
nization, marketing  agreements  and  financ- 
ing- I 

The  business  would  operate  a  sawmill  for 
lumber  with  the  waste  branches,  chips,  even 
the  sawdust  headed  for  a  variety  of  secondary 
products — pressed  particle  board,  charcoal 
briquets,  woodfrorking  specialties,  pulp  sales 
to  paper  mlllsj  pallets  and  fence  posts,  even 
kitty  litter. 

The  benefits  would  be  mxiltlple — substan- 
tial new  Jobs  %>r  the  area,  a  sales  outlet  for 
the  mountain^rs'  low-grade  timber,  and  the 
blossoming  of  home-grown,  capital  invest- 
ment. 

Business  leaders  along  the  Big  Sandy  River, 
which  links  iPikevlUe,  Prestonsbxirg  and 
Palntsvllle  with  Louisa  and  Ashland  on  the 
north,  picked  vp  the  proposal  and  raised  the 
funds  to  orgai^e  Kenwood  Prodiicts.  Inc. 

But.  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  one  of  the  major 
obstacles  to  Ifidustrlal  development  is  the 
mountain  terrtln  Itself.  Level,  flood-free  land 
Is  scarce,  partlt!\Uarly  If  an  Industry  needs  as 
much  as  120  ack-es. 

That's  when  government  subsidy  played 
Its  major  role.  \ 

The  KenwoM  site  on  U.S.  23,  south  of 
Palntsvllle,  was  purchased  with  private  funds 
and  held  by  t»e  nonprofit  Big  Sandy  Indus- 
trial Poundatien,  but  state  and  federal  funds 
paid  for  most  of  the  development. 

The  state  Highway  Department  built  a 
$60,000  access  road  so  that  construction 
workers  couldi  get  into  the  site.  The  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  (EDA), 
the  successor  agency  to  the  ARA,  put  up 
$425,000  for  all  of  the  grading,  paving  and 
other  improvsnents  to  the  land  Itself.  The 
EDA  also  gave  $284,000  to  the  city  of  Palnts- 
vllle, along  with  a  $70,000  loan,  to  bring  city 
water  lines  to  tbe  site. 

The  land  Is  ,on  the  Levlsa  Fork  of  the  Big 
Sandy.  But,  since  it  la  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  river  tram  the  highway,  the  state  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  went 
50-50  on  a  $499,000  bridge  now  nearly  com- 
plete. 

The  public  Investment  in  the  site  itself 
is  approximately  $13  million,  but  Kenwood 
directors  have  been  counting  on  even  more 
substantial  asistance  in  tbe  business  ven- 
tiire.  Kenwood  applied  to  EDA  for  a  $3.4 
million  low-liiterest  loan  and  also  expected 
the  federal  agency  to  guarantee  90  per  cent 
of  another  private  loan  for  $1  million  in 
working  capitlil,  the  money  to  meet  payrolls 
and  so  forth  juntll  sales  returns  come  in. 

LOAN  JAPPLICATION    SET   ASmE 

EDA  hasn't!  rejected  Kenwood's  business- 
loan  application,  but  a  recent  letter  from 
Roes  D.  Dav^s,  the  agency's  director,  ex- 
plained that  "we  have  discontinued  proc- 
essing the  application"  until  further  notice. 

The  probleott  Is  that  Kenwood  Itself  hasn't 
been  able  to  raise  its  share  of  the  stakes. 

Under  the  prospective  financing,  Kenwood 
was  expected  to  borrow  $1.1  million  from 
a  private  lender  as  a  first  mortgage  and 
raise  another  $800,000  or  so  from  local  in- 
vestors. After  considerable  difficulty,  the  pri- 
vate loan  was  arranged  with  a  Dayton,  Ohio, 
firm — but  the  local  capital  fell  far  sh<»t  of 
the  original  hopes. 

Kenwood's  problems  became  apparent  to 
tbe  local  leaders  when  their  stock  sales  sale 
netted  only  bbout  $335,000— against  their 
goca  of  $1.5  million. 

Sloat  and  the  Kenwood  directors  now  are 
searching  for  $500,000  to  get  the  enten»1se 
oa  the  groujfl.  They  have  enlisted  the  aid 
of  Oov.  Breathitt,   who  recently  promised 


to  do  all  he  co^d  In  bis  remaining  daji 
in  office. 

"We  are  all  graiplng  at  this  one  last  hope, 
said  Sloat.  ' 

Trigg  Dorton,  4  PalntsvUle  banker  and  • 
Kenwood  director,  conceded,  "This  is  no 
time  to  be  looking  for  risk  capital  and  thi« 
is  a  high  risk  because  It's  a  new  venture.* 

Why  couldn't  ttiey  raise  more? 

"It's  Just  one  j  of  those  speculative  nev 
ventures,"  said  Dprton.  "It  Just  couldn't  sell 
or  wouldn't  sel."  Sloat  concludes  that 
"raising  equity  dapltal  in  this  peut  of  the 
country  Is  practlially  impossible." 

More  than  1, 000  people  did  buy  stock  at 
$10  a  share,  but  most  of  it  was  in  small 
chunks.  Nearly  all  of  what  was  raised  hat 
been  invested  in  isite  improvements. 

ABILITT    Tt>    PSOOTTCE    DOX78TKD 

As  for  outside  money,  Sloat  said,  "Tbe 
doubt  that  comSs  to  people's  minds  is  the 
ability  of  Eastern  Kentucky  to  supply  the 
work  force  and  the  raw  materleJs.  It  Just 
comes  down  to  doubts  aboirt  the  ability  of 
Eastern  Kentucky  to  produce." 

At  one  point,  lb  desperation,  Kenwood  di- 
rectors offered  controlling  interest  to  several 
national  lumber  concerns,  including  Georgia- 
Pacific  and  Weyerhauaer.  if  one  of  them 
would  put  up  the  $600,000.  They  looked  it 
over  and  said  "no  thanks." 

The  reluctance  of  potential  investors  was 
based  on  several  concrete  factors,  according 
to  government  add  Kenwood  officials. 

For  one  thing,  other  sawmill  operators  and 
lumbermen  In  tbe  region  ot^osed  the  pro- 
posal as  a  pK>tenllal  oompeitltor  for  labor  and 
timber,  though  no  one  considers  this  a  major 
difficulty.  Others  questioned  the  heavy  debt 
structure  of  the  Kenwood  corporation  and 
wondered  if  the  operation  could  carry  the 
load.  Early  this  year,  the  market  price  on 
particle  board,  a  key  element  in  the  com- 
X>any's  prospectlte  sales,  fell  sharply. 

NATIONAL     COMPANIES    SKEPTICAL 

The  big  nation  eJ  companies  were  skeptical. 
Sloat  said,  because  Kenwood  does  not  have 
its  own  substantial  holdings  of  tlmberland. 
The  directors  do  have  supply  agreementi 
with  landowners  covering  vast  acreage,  but 
that  Is  not  as  secure  as  owning  tbe  timber 
Itself.  To  some  degree,  the  concern  would 
have  to  operate  at  the  mercy  of  small-lot 
timber  owners. 

However,  perhaps  the  most  serious  fiaw  in 
the  original  government-financed  feasibility 
study  was  the  assumption  that  local  capital 
would  be  recuiily  available. 

Harrod  D.  Newland,  director  of  wood-prod- 
ucts development  in  the  Kentucky  Commerce 
Department,  said  the  oomplete-utilization 
concept  behind  Kenwood-producta  Is  still  • 
sound  and  has  lafluenced  Kentucky's  lumber 
Industry  considerably.  But  the  consultant 
"was  tram,  the  West  Ooast,"  Newland  said. 
"They're  able  people.  But  their  Ideas  of  sell- 
ing stock  were  based  on  the  West  Coast  and 
the  Eastern  Seabord.  It's  Just  not  as  easy 
to  sell  stock  in  Eastern  Kentucky  as  it  is  in 
Chicago  or  New  York  or  Boston." 

If  tbe  orlglnAl  proQ>ectus  was.  In  fact, 
over-optimistic,  Ithat  poses  some  sticky  ques- 
tions for  the  government  agencies,  that  orig- 
inally promoted  the  idea  and  sold  It  to  tbe 
local  businessmen.  Does  the  govenunent  bear 
eome  responsibility  for  the  outcome.  And,  be- 
yond the  Kenwood  episode,  how  far  can  the 
govenunent  pro^rly  go  in  wet-nursing  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  tnto  existence? 

Sloat,  tor  one,  believes  tbe  state  govern- 
ment, particularly  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, should  have  helped  more  in  {tromotlng 
the  venture.  e4>eclally  during  the  crucial 
months  of  the  stock  sale. 

"Our  problem  Is  that  our  story  has  not 
been  told  loud  enough."  said  Sloat.  "U  tbe 
state  Department  of  Commerce  bad  wanted 
to,  tbey  could  ^ave  rendered  a  lot  of  help. 
This  Isnt  a  promotional  scheme  where  peo- 
ple are  going  to  make  a  private  killing.  The 
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directors  are  willing  to  do  anything  to  make 
Kenwood  go.  even  their  own  removal." 

Oovemment  oaclals  are  divided  on  tbe 
question  of  how  far  tbey  should  go. 

COMMEBCX  D^AKTlCEirr  POUJB  BACK 

After  providing  close  technical  g^dance 
during  the  formative  months,  the  state  Com- 
merce Department  did  pull  back  from  tbe 
project  once  tbe  private  corporation  was 
formed  and  functioning. 

The  department  decided,  aedd  Newland, 
"that  It's  outside  the  province  of  a  govern- 
ment agency  to  sell  stock  for  a  private  com- 
pany." 

A  conflicting  view  comes  from  John  Whls- 
man,  an  early  architect  of  Eastern  Kentucky 
development  programs,  who  is  now  the 
state's  representative  with  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission. 

Wblsman  believes  that  Kenwood's  experi- 
ence demonstrates  that  government,  pref- 
erably the  state  government,  must  provide 
continuing  technical  and  managerial  exper- 
tise. 

"I  dont  know  when  it  will  happen  ot  bow," 
Wblsman  said,  "but  there's  a  continuing  gap 
between  the  government's  ability  to  provide 
the  technical  assistance  and  the  ability  of 
private  capital  to  pick  it  up  and  go  with  it. 
The  implications  are  that  we  ought  to  do 
more — not  less." 

Of  course,  tbe  involTement  tbat  Wblsman 
I^opoees  would  mean  additional  risks  for. 
the  government  agencies.  The  more  they 
commit  themselves  to  promoting  what  Is 
essentially  a  private  business,  the  more  they 
are  open  to  criticism  from  competing  busi- 
ness—or from  the  taxpayers  if  tbe  invest- 
ment falls. 

In  tbe  Kenwood  case.  EDA  has  protected 
the  public  investment  In  tbe  industrial  site. 
After  all.  if  Kenwood  doesn't  use  it.  the 
land  will  be  available  for  other  industries 
and  the  site  is  a  prime  asset  for  the  Palnts- 
vllle-Prestonsburg  area.  Officials  at  federal 
and  state  levels  are  confident  tbat  new  plants 
wlU  be  attr»cted. 

"If  I  hadn't  thought  so."  said  one  EDA 
official.  "I  wouldn't  have  recommended  It 
(tbe  site  money)  in  the  first  place.  There's 
always  been  some  question  about  getting 
Kenwood  off  tbe  ground." 

These  same  officials  agree  with  Sloat,  bow- 
ever,  that  Kenwood's  Impact  on  the  local 
economy  would  be  much  more  signficant 
than  breaking  up  tbe  130  acres  for  use  by 
lees  rubetantlal  concerns,  and  the  Kenwood 
investors  wovUd  stand  to  get  only  a  portion 
of  their  money  back  luider  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 

Sloat  complains:  "We  can  bring  in  sewing 
and  shoemaklhg  operations  that  employ 
mostly  women  at  low  wages.  But,  In  terms 
of  building  the  economy,  that  doesnt  do 
much  good." 


Tweoty-two  MillioB  NeKroe$  Urge 
Complete  Antipoverty  Fondinf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PXNNSTLVAlriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  NIX,  Mr.  Speaker,  national  lead- 
ers representing  all  segments  of  Amer- 
ica's 22  million  Negro  citizens  recently 
nr?ed  Congress  to  pass  an  antlpoverty  bill 
with  funds  at  least  at  the  level  called  for 
by  the  administration. 

That  much  money  is  needed,  they 
warned,  "If  a  national  crisis  Is  not  to  be- 
come a  nftttonal  disaster." 


"niey  also  urged  Members  of  Congress 
to  oppose  any  attempt  to  dismantle  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  scat- 
ter its  functions  among  other  Govem- 
ment  agencies. 

Joining  in  the  statement  were:  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  Brotherhood  of  Sleep- 
ing Car  Porters;  Roy  WilUns,  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People;  Whitney  Young,  Jr.,  Na- 
tional Urban  League;  Miss  Dorothy  L 
Height,  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women;  Bishop  George  W.  Baber, 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
Rev.  Walter  Faun  troy.  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference;  Mar- 
vin Caplan,  Leadership  Conference  on 
CivU  Rights;  Rev.  E.  Franklin  Jack- 
son, John  Wesley  A.M.E.  Zion  Church; 
Mrs.  Cemorla  Johnson,  National  Urban 
League,  Washington  Bureau;  B.  Doyle 
Mitchell,  National  Bankers  Association; 
Clarence  Mitchell,  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights;  John  H.  Murphy 
m.  National  Publishers  Association; 
Roberto  Omeles,  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens;  Revlus  Ortique,  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Association;  Mrs.  Carey 
Preston.  National  Pan  Hellenic  Council; 
Louis  P.  Tellez,  American  G.I.  Forum— 
Mexican- American  Veterans;  Hobson 
Reynolds,  Benevolent  Order  of  Elks  of 
the  World;  Bayard  Rustln,  A.  Philip 
Randolph  Institute;  Dr.  Lionel  F.  Swan, 
National  Medical  Association;  Rev. 
Gardner  Taylor,  National  Progressive 
Baptist  Convention;  Bishop  W.  J.  Walls, 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church;  Bishop  Smallwood  E.  Williams, 
Bible  Way  Church;  and  Jack  E.  Wood, 
National  Committee  Against  Discrimina- 
tion in  Housing. 

The  statement  was  made  public  by  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights, 
a  coalition  of  112  national  organizations. 
The  groups  represented  by  the  signers  of 
the  statement  all  participate  in  the 
conference. 

A  special  appeal  was  Issued  by  Mr. 
Randolph,  convener  of  the  group,  urging 
clergymen  to  speak  from  the  pulpits  this 
Sunday  and  ask  their  parishioners  to 
support  the  position  taken  by  the  civil 
rights  leaders  and  to  let  their  Congress- 
men know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  concur  In  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

TwxNTT-Two  Million  NacaoEs  Uacx 

COKPLETS   ANTIPOVERTT    PdNOING 

America  is  a  Nation  in  crisis. 

The  crisis  is  rtx>ted  in  the  despair  and 
growing  anger  of  more  than  30  million  of  our 
fellow  Americans — ^black  and  white,  in  the 
dty  slums  and  on  the  eroded  back  country- 
side— who  are  still  trapped  In  poverty  which 
does  not  give  them  tbe  opportunity  to  belp 
themselves. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  a  revolution 
Of  rising  expectations.  That  revolution  exists. 
Its  growth  is  inevitable.  But  Its  demand  Is 
simple.  The  demand  Is  for  the  equality  of 
opportunity  that  Is  at  the  core  of  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  and  is  eptelled  out  In  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  demand  is  to  participate — ^to  be 
allowed  to  compete — In  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

In  1964  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
tbe  United  States  declared  an  unconditional 
war  on  poverty.  They  made  a  solemn  promise 
to  edi  Americans,  and  esi>eclally  to  thcee 
trapped  in  i>overty  that  the  conditions  which 
eondemn  the  popr  to  inequaUty  of  economic 


opportunity  and  which  deny  them  any  cbRT\cfl 
to  participate  In  American  life  would  not  be 
allowed  to  prevail. 

As  a  result  of  that  commitznent  tbe  first 
faint  signs  of  progress  are  appearing  in  tbe 
stums  of  our  cities,  in  the  bleak  volleys  of 
Appalachla,  In  migrant  camps,  and  on  In- 
dian Reservations. 

But  now,  only  three  years  after  this  Na- 
tional commitment  was  made,  there  are  those 
who  hope  to  discard  or  break  It.  lUs  Na- 
tional crisis  is  being  used  by  some  as  grist 
for  partisan  mills  and  treated  by  others  as 
a  mere  political  annoyance. 

We,  the  undersigned  give  solemn  warning 
now  that  to  break  the  National  promise  of 
three  years  ago  would  be  to  invite  National 
disaster.  Doubt,  discontent,  sickness  and  cyn- 
icism are  all  integral  elements  of  the  Ufe  of 
the  poor.  They  will  grow  in  volume  If  Con- 
gress should  tell  the  poor:'  "Forget  it.  We 
didn't  mean  it.  Stop  bothering  us." 

The  President's  budget  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1967  is  minimal.  If  an 
amount  less  than  the  budget  Is  appropriated, 
tbe  poor  will  Interpret  it  as  Congress  saying 
"We  didn't  mean  it," — and  they  will  be  right. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  cen- 
tral to  the  War  on  Poverty.  It  is  the  only 
Federal  agency  solely  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  It  is  the  only  agency 
tbat  has  given  the  poor  National  visibility 
and  has  championed  their  plea  fen'  tbe  appot- 
tunlty  to  become  Americans  as  tbe  reert  of  us 
know  the  word.  If  OBO  programs  are  scat- 
tered to  the  bureaucratic  winds,  the  poor 
will  Interpret  it  ais  Congress  saying  "We  dldnt 
mean  it,"  and  they  will  be  right. 

The  passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1967  and  the  appropriation  of  tbe 
minimal  funds  to  carry  it  out  are  vital  if  a 
National  crisis  is  not  to  become  a  National 
disaster.  We  urge  our  Congressmen  to  put 
aside  partisanship  and  to  come  to  grips  witb 
one  of  the  tno5t  urgent  problems  in  America 
today. 


Soudi  Viehumete  NaiioBal  Intetrity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOmSIAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  antl- 
Communist  leaders  of  South  Vietnam 
have  fought  to  save  their  land,  homes, 
and  families  too  long  against  the  Com- 
munist Vletcong  to  give  them  the  cour- 
tesy or  legitimacy  of  recognition.  Qang- 
sters  are  still  gangsters  in  Vietnam. 

But  praises  shoxild  go  to  their  leaders  N 
who.  despite  American  aid  and  support, 
still  distrust  our  direction  and  fear  a 
compromise  or  betrayal  to  the  brutal 
Communist  enemy.  They  apparently 
understand  the  State  Department  better 
than  most  Americans. 

All  indications  are  that  the  newly 
elected  Vietnam  Oovemment  expects  to 
win  the  war  over  the  Reds. 

I  Include  the  special  report  to  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  for  December 
5,  following  my  comments : 

Saigon  Hardens  on  Vietcono  Taues 
(By  Donald  mit) 

SAiooN.^The  resistance  of  tbe  Saigon  gov- 
ernment to  direct  talks  witb  Vletcong  rep- 
resentatives aiq>ear8  to  have  hardened  since 
President  Nguyen  Van  Tbleuis  inauguration 
on  Nov.  1. 

Altbough  Thieu  bod  indicated  before  bU 
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election  that  he  would  be  glad  to  meet  with 
offlclala  of  the-  Nattoiud  Uheratton  Front, 
parent  body  ot  the  Vletcong,  hl«  governmant 
now  appears  to  have  dropped  all  pretena*  of 
wUllngnees  to  negotiate — exc^t  with  tha 
government  of  North  Vietnam— and  then 
only  on  the  aastmiptlon  that  Saigon  would 
not  have  to  comprMnlae  with  the  Vletcong. 
Evidence  of  the  Saigon  government's  In- 
creasing resistance  was  the  Foreign  Ministry's 
reaction  today  to  reports  that  Amertoan 
officials  were  prepared  to  meet  with  envoys 
or  the  National  Liberation  Front  In  the 
United  Nations  Security  OouncU. 

CASK   CAIXB)  TTPICAI. 

"The  case  of  Vietnam  can  still  be  con- 
sidered as  typical  of  the  new  kind  of  aggres- 
sive war  vfaged  by  the  Communists,"  said  a 
Foreign  Ministry  statement.  "The  United  Na- 
tions should  realize  this  and  forbid  the  Com- 
munists to  use  Its  tribune  for  such  pur- 

^S^th  Vietnam  had  IndKJated  previously 
it  would  meet  with  Vletcong  representatives 
provided  they  were  included  on  North  Viet- 
nam's delegation.  Today's  sUtement  said  only 
that  the  government  would  "firmly  refuse 
to  accept  the  presence  of  the  National  lab- 
eration  Front  as  a  separate  delegation  in  any 
peace  talks." 

Some  observers  here  beUeved  the  statement 
might  even  mean  that  South  Vietnam  would 
not  even  accept  Vletcong  officials  as  partic- 
ipants on  a  North  Vietnam  delegation.  The 
point  was  academic,  however,  since  negotia- 
tions could  not  possibly  begin  unless  the 
front  were  recognized  as  a  separate  party. 

South  Vietnam's  official  rigidity  on  the  is- 
sue was  underscored  by  Tran  Van  Do.  for- 
eign minister  for  the  last  two  years. 

"We  cannot  accept  the  NLP  as  a  poUUcal 
party  In  South  Vietnam."  he  said  In  an  In- 
terview. "We  cannot  accept  its  Integration 
Into  ova  structure." 

Do.  who  tafllsted  he  "always  tried  to  find 
some  soluUon  to  end  the  war,"  said  he 
wanted  to  "exchange  views"  with  the  NLF 
but  made  clear  he  would  accept  peace  only 
on  South  Vietnam — and  American — terms. 

"If  I  met  with  someone  from  the  front  I 
would  try  to  convince  him  that  they  could 
not  win,"  he  said.  "They  have  misjudged  the 
situation  and  underestimate  our  own  deter- 
mination." 

He  said.  "North  Vietnam's  leaders  are  en- 
couraged by  demonstrations  In  the  United 
States.  They  suspect  America  will  not  keep 
Its  promise  to  withdraw.  Personal  private 
contacts  might  be  useful  to  convince  them 
they  are  wrong." 

CONCEBN   ON  TI.S.   STANB 

Despite  Do's  outward  display  of  confidence 
in  America's  continued  support,  he  and  other 
Saigon  officials  have  Indicated  concern  that 
the  U.S.  wllllngneBB  to  meet  Viet  Cong  repre- 
sentatives In  the  UJI.  might  Indicate  the 
weakening  of  American  determination  to 
proeecute  the  war  to  complete  defeat  of  the 
Viet  Cong. 

The  Saigon  government's  fears  on  this 
point  became  apparent  In  the  controversy 
surrounding  the  recent  arrest  here  of  a  Viet 
Cong  representative. 

South  Vietnam's  Premier  Nguyen  Van  Utc 
admitted  that  a  Viet  Cong  official  had  been 
jailed,  but  refused  to  confirm  reports  that 
he  was  ao'rested  while  on  the  way  to  a  meet- 
ing with  officials. 

Vietnamese  sources  said  the  American 
Embassy  waa  highly  embarrassed  by  the  epi- 
sode and  was  still  trying  to  persuade  Presi- 
dent Thleu  to  release  the  prisoner,  who  al- 
legedly came  here  on  the  understanding  he 
would  not  be  harassed. 

The  American  Bmbassy  has  denied  the  en- 
tire Incident. 

Apocryphal  or  not,  however,  the  atory  pro- 
vided an  excuse  for  spate  of  statementa  by 
local  polltldans  denouncing  American  Inter- 
ference In  Vietnam's  Internal  affairs. 


Serenl  local  fewapapen  today  expressed 
fears  th*t  ^'^'^'^  waa  on  the  verge  of  "be- 
traying" Balg""  4s  did  France  In  1964. 

"The  United  Otates  to  infringing  on  Viet- 
nam's 'soverelgn'ty,"  said  a  pro-government 
Catholic  paper  today.  "The  Vietnamese 
people  do  not  w»nt  America  to  imitate  the 
actions  of  Vmact  at  the  Geneva  conference." 

Do  himself  Indicated  special  sensitivities 
on  this  point.  "I  cannot  call  the  Geneva  con- 
ference a  conference,"  he  said.  "Saigon  gov- 
ernment representatives  sat  at  only  two 
meetings.  It  waa  negotiations  betwc*n  France 
and  the  CommuAlsta.  I  do  not  want  a  repeti- 


tion.' 


Federal  Aid  for  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARItS 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OH  wxsT  vousnOA 
IN  THE  HOUa  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdt  y.  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  M  r.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  ren  larks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude next  week's  pubUc  service  radio 
and  television  newscast,  "The  Kee  Re- 
port." The  subject  discussed  in  this  re- 
port is  Feder£»l  aid  to  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  |«port  follows: 

— bringing  you   the  Kee 


There  la  anothe^  displeasing  side  to  the 
current  law  enforqement  problem.  The  use 
of  physical  vlolenc^  to  express  dissent  Is  be- 
ing defended  and  encouraged  by  those  who 
like  to  style  them>elve«  intellectuals. 

The  most  flagrant  example  of  this  was  the 
assault  on  the  Pentagon  last  October.  The 
onee  who  defended  that  contemptible  per- 
formance like  to  claim  that  many  partici- 
pants were  innocent  protestors  who  dlsUked 
violence.  That  habpens  to  be  a  falsehood. 
This  assault  uponTthe  Pentagon  was  to  dis- 
honor, ridicule,  and  shame  the  United  States 
before  all  the  world.  They  went  there  to  dis- 
grace their  country,  and  they  did. 

-I  think  we  all  l|ke  to  see  those  television 
westerns  In  which  the  sheriff  protects  the 
Innocent  man  fronl  the  angry  mob.  Recently, 
that  happened  In  Few  York  City.  Dean  Rusk 
Is  a  decent  man,  trying  to  do  one  of  the 
world's  toughest  Jobs.  Yet,  he  had  to  be 
shielded  by  the  N*w  York  Police,  while  out- 
side, thoTisands  of  thugs  and  mobsters  vl- 
clo\isly  tried  to  deny  his  freedom  of  speech. 
This  was  the  peak  performance  to  date  ot 
the  new  left  intellectuals. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 
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Florence 
Nndey 


tntan  Retires  as 
Town  Clerk 


This  is  Jim 
Report. 

Several  mon 
sentatlves.  by 


s  ago,  the  House  of  Repre- 
„^^v-«..w- .  -J  _u  overwhelming  vote,  passed 
a  bUl  providing  substantial  Federal  aid  for 
local  law  enfor«3pment  agencies. 

The  primary  tovirpose  of  this  measure  was 
to  help  local  p<£lce  In  their  struggle  against 
the  current  crime  wave,  which  has  now  be- 
come a  natloni  scandal.  The  deadly  toll  of 
serious  crime  n|oves  upward,  year  after  year, 
and  the  latest  iicrease  reported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  is  a  frightening 
20  percent.         I 

The  measure  [passed  by  the  House  author- 
ized 50  millions  of  dollars  to  train  poUce 
officers  In  the  latest  methods  of  crime  pre- 
vention, crime  detection,  and  crime  suppres- 
sion. To  this,  the  House  added  another  25 
mUllons  of  dol^s  to  improve  not  control  In 
our  larger  citlef . 

This  prograni  is  \irgently  needed  and  I  wish 
I  could  report  jto  you  that  it  was  promptly 
enacted  into  14w.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  la 
still  pending  14  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  most  sejJous  domestic  problem  In  our 
country  is  the  breakdown  of  the  normal 
processes  of  la^  and  order.  This  situation  Is 
both  alarmmgi  and  humiliating  to  the  vast 
majority  of  American  citizens  who  respect 
the  law  and  tie  pride  in  their  country. 

There  are  wo  aspects  of  this  problem 
which  are  espiciaUy  disturbing.  One  is  the 
wave  of  rioting  and  kUllng  which  swept  over 
some  of  our  lal'ger  cities  last  summer.  These 
shocking  affalife  were  excused  by  some  on  the 
plea  that  they  are  Justified  by  slum  condi- 
tions. This  excuse  is  false.  Every  minority  has 
the  right  of  protest  against  social  Injustice. 
No  minority  tas  the  right  to  express  this 
protest  In  the^t.  arson,  and  murder. 

In  their  effVts  to  suppreaa  last  summer's 
rioting,  many  policemen  were  badly  injured 
and  some  wera  killed.  Yet,  there  la  a  tendency 
in  some  communities  to  put  the  poUce  on 
trial.  Instead  of  the  criminals.  There  Is  an 
old  English  tfomedy  tune  which  says  the 
poUceman's  143^  U  not  ■  Aappy  one.  In  the 
United  States,  the  poUceman's  lot  to  becom- 
ing downrtghti  unbearable. 

The  first  d\4ty  of  Oovemment  is  to  ensure 
the  public  safety.  The  poliea  are  trying  to 
do  thto.  It  to  .about  time  we  gave  them  all 
support  possll  Is. 


EXTENSipN  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETEk  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP    NEW    JEaSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  RODINO,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town 
of  Nutley.  NJ..  has  been  privileged  to 
have  as  its  town|  clerk  Florence  Rutan,  a 
most  gracious  ajid  capable  lady  who  has 
served  in  this  ciipaclty  for  25  years.  Al- 
together, this  outstanding  public  ofBcial 
has  given  NutldS^  51  years  of  dedicated 
service.  She  has  Indeed  been  a  "town  em- 
ployee who  ha^  endured  the  changing 
sands  of  political  time  with  courage  and 
Integrity."         T 

I  regret  her  departure,  but  I  also  re- 
joice In  the  weU-eamed  leisure  she  will 
now  enjoy.  I  Include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  fine  editorial  from  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger  of  November  30,  1967,  which 
Ibute  to  Florence  Rutan's 
tion    to    the   town   of 


pays  deserved  tij 
unique  contril 
Nutley: 


ADAM  Clerk 

111  you  please  call  the  roll." 
garter  of  a  century  this  re- 

ade  thousands  of  time  by 
our  Town  Clerk,  Florence 


"Madam  Clerk, 

For  the  last  q^ 
quest  has  been 
Nutley's  Mayor 
Rutan. 

At  the  end  of  today,  Florence  Rutan  will 
no  longer  be  anj  employee  of  the  Town  of 
Nutley — officially^  at  least. 

After  flfty-on»  years  in  the  service  of  the 
only  town  her  Adulthood  has  ever  known, 
Florence  Rutan  lias  decided  to  put  away  her 
pad  and  pencil  aid  call  It  quits.  In  respectful 
recognition  of  ihorence  Rutan's  dedication 
and  devotion  to  I  the  community,  we  all  call 
home,  the  Tow»  ComnUssion  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  expressing  its  "deep  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  the  generous  manner 
In  which  she  has  shared  with  us  the  wealth 
of  government  knowledge  and  experience  that 
have  come  to  her  over  the  years  .  .  ." 

We  would  like!  to  offer  a  resolution  on  be- 
half of  all  Nutley!  citizens,  taxpayers,  and  resi- 
dents Who  havei  lived  in  Nutley  these  past 
fifty-one  years,  dr  any  part  thereof,  and  who 
have  benefited  directly  and  Indirectly  from 
Florence  Rutan's  daUy  labors. 


From  oar  seat  in  the  bleachers,  we  have 
viewed  Florence  Rutan  as  a  combination 
Orover  Whelan-Bob  McNamara — Nutley  ver- 
sion. 

With  amazing  success,  Florence  Rutan  has 
been  able  to  serve  as  clerk  to  the  Town  Com- 
mission serving  commissioners  who  had  a 
difficult  time  getting  along  with  each  other. 
She  bridged  that  difference  adroitly,  gra- 
ciously and  competently.  While  Florence  Ru- 
tan was  administratively  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment of  Revenue  and  Finance,  she  has 
served  aU  five  commissioners  without  dto- 
crlmlnatlon  or  favor. 

Ihe  emotional  reaction  to  an  old  timer 
who  retires  from  the  firing  Une,  sometimes 
Is  a  traumatic  one.  It  to  with  mixed  emo- 
tions that  we  view  the  departure  from  Town 
Hall  of  Florence  Rutan.  On  the  one  hand  we 
would  like  Florence  Rutan  to  retire  from  the 
arduous  Job  of  Town  Clerk  to  spend  some 
of  her  twilight  years  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
her  hard  labors.  On  the  other  hand,  we  feel 
sad  over  the  knowledge  that  no  longer  wUl 
we  be  able  to  vtolt  Town  Hall  and  see  her 
smiling  face  and  hear  her  words  of  encourage- 
ment. No  longer  will  we  be  able  to  shake  the 
hand  of  a  town  employee  who  has  endured 
the  changing  sands  of  political  time  with 
courage  and  integrity. 

Of  course  Nutley  will  have  another  Town 
Clerk.  While  the  position  of  Town  Clerk  may 
be  filled  by  another  person,  nobody — but  no- 
body wUl  ever  be  able  to  replace  Florence 
Butan.  She  to  one  of  a  kind. 

Before  our  eyes  get  too  mtoty  and  our  type- 
writer paper  appears  too  hazy  to  complete 
these  thoughts  we  know  we  express  our  read- 
ers' thoughts  when  we  express  to  Plorence 
Rutan  our  heartfelt  thanks  for>  a  Job  well 
done.  May  Ood  bestow  upon  thto  fine,  noble 
lady,  who  has  enriched  those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  prlvUege  of  knowing  her.  a  long 
happy  and  fruitful  retirement  life. 


Goyernment  Spendinc:  The  Root  Caase 
of  InflatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAUrOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remaiiu  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude the  following: 

OOVERNMENT    SPXvDDrc:     Thk    Root    Caubk 

or   iMTUkTION 

The  expertise,  with  which  thto  Admlnto- 
tration  continues  to  find  wajrs  to  confuse, 
excuse,  camouflage,  btiry,  or  to  blame  the  Re- 
publicans for  its  multitude  of  errors  of  omis- 
sion and  commission,  to  a  source  of  amaze- 
ment seldom  equalled  In  the  history  of  our 
country.  They  attempt  to  ball  themselves  out 
with  a  sieve  of  subterfuge  and  misrepresen- 
tation. 

Using  billions  of  dollars  of  taxpayer-money 
on  every  propaganda  device  known.  Admin- 
istration spokesmen  have  convinced  millions 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  costly  Infla- 
tion next  year  Is  to  paes  a  10%  surcharge 
.tax  now.  They  completely  ignore  the  ob- 
»lo\to  fact  that  spending  creates  the  need 
for  taxes,  so  spending  Is  the  source  of  the 
difficulty.  They  likewise  take  no  cognizance 
of  the  present  confiscatory  level  of  taxes. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chairman  WU- 
bur  MUto  (D-Ark.)  deserves  great  credit  for 
ref\islng  to  yield  to  expediency  when  Admin- 
istration spokesmen  last  week  again  urged 
adoption  of  a  tax  hike.  He  repeated  bis  pre- 
vious resolve  to  protect  the  free  enterprise 


system  against  "bigger  and  bigger  govern- 
ment with  a  smaUer  and  smaller  range  of 
freedom  of  activity  for  the  private  sector." 
which  he  believes  a  tax  increase  would  cause. 
If  not  accompanied  by  effective  and  aulBclent 
expenditure  controls. 

Mr.  Mllto  expressed  the  fear  that  a  tax  in- 
crease now  will  make  more  revenues  available 
for  additional  expenditure  progremas,  and  in- 
flation In  the  future,  unless  spending  to  con- 
trolled, and  also  pointed  out  that,  while  the 
anti-inflationary  aspects  of  a  tax  Increase 
would  be  offset  largely  by  a  decrease  in  per- 
sonal savings,  a  decrease  in  government 
spending  would  not  be  as  likely  to  be. 

Throughout  the  testimony  before  our  Com- 
mittee, Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Fowler  and 
Director  Charles  Schultze  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  referred  to  keeping  the  deficit 
"within  reasonable  bounds,"  and  at  "more 
manageable  levels."  They  spoke  of  a  $14  to 
$18  billion  deficit  as  meeting  these  criteria. 
How  long  wlU  it  be  before  a  $20  or  a  $30  or  a 
$40  billion  deficit  will  be  considered  "rea- 
sonable?" And,  what  to  more  Important,  how 
much  higher  wiU  the  taxing  go  along  with 
such  Increases? 

When  we  are  in  such  perUous  financial 
straits,  does  It  not  seem  rather  asinine  to 
be  borrowing  money,  as  we  are  doing,  so  we 
can  give  it  to  foreign  nations  to  help  their 
economy?  Maybe  we  ought  to  ask  some  of 
those  to  whom  we  have  been  so  generous  In 
the  past  to  come  forward  now  and  supply 
the  funds  that  the  tax  Increase  calto  for. 
They  are  aU  In  better  fiscal  condition  than 
are  we. 

The  President's  great  search  for  economy 
continues  to  be  characterized  by  the  turn- 
ing off  of  Ugfats,  while  spending  mUlions  to 
tell  about  It.  He  claims  to  have  reduced 
agency  budget  requests  by  $27  billion  before 
submitting  hto  budget  to  Congress  the  flist 
of  the  year,  indicating  thto  was  proof  of  hto 
fiscal  restraint. 

What  it  actually  showed  was  the  extent  to 
which  Democrat  bureaucracy  has  exploded 
in  complete  disregard  of  the  taxpayer.  Rather 
than  streamlining  operations  and  eliminat- 
ing unnecessary  functions,  each  department 
head  adds  a  percentage  to  every  previous  ex- 
penditure and  Inaugurates  every  Imaginable 
extra  function  to  build  up  hto  empire. 

Director  Schultze  pleaded  Mr.  Johnson's 
desire  for  economy  by  saying  that  "The  Pres- 
ident urged  the  Congress  to  exercise  the  ut- 
most care  and  responsibility  In  Its  legtolatlve 
and  appropriation  actloiu."  But  at  the  time 
the  President  was  supf>osedIy  so  urging,  hto 
army  of  arm-twisters  was  IndefaUgably  pres- 
suring for  opposition  to  BepubUcan-led  at- 
tempts to  cut  spending.  With  large  Demo- 
crat majorities  in  both  Houses  subject  to 
such  leverage,  an  excessive  spending  level 
was  maintained  In  almost  every  instance,  in 
spite  of  Republican  supported — and  Admln- 
totratlon  opposed — appropriation  cuts  ex- 
pected to  total  $6  billion. 

Secretary  Fowler  testified  last  week,  "If  a 
law  providing  deeper  cuts  should  be  passed 
by  the  Congress,  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
President  will  give  It  the  most  sympathetic 
consideration."  In  view  of  thto.  It  to  interest- 
ing to  consider  that  when  the  House,  by  a 
238-164  roU  call  vote,  favored  an  expenditure 
reduction  of  $5  to  $7  blUion  for  fiscal  1968, 
the  Administration  strongly  opposed  It  on 
the  basis  that  it  was  too  "general"  In  nature. 
Yet  when  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  John  Byrnes, 
asked  the  Secretary  for  support  of  the  lower- 
cost  House  version  of  pending  conference 
measures,  he  was  told  that  they  would  not 
agree  to  cuts  In  "specific"  measures.  Tbe 
only  thing  consistent  about  thto  Admlnto- 
tratlon  to  its  Inconsistency. 

The  credibility  "canyon"  to  fast  surpassing 
the  Orand  Canyon  In  size  and  variety  of 
components.  In  describing  the  effects  of  a 
tax  hike.  Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Fowler 
said  that  many  millions  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies "would  not  be  affected  at  all."  Yet  the 


proposal  would  make  corporatton  levies 
retroMtlve  to  July  1,  1067,  with  the  added 
cost  being  passed  on  to  consumers — Includ- 
ing low-income  families.  He  also  said  that 
many  other  millions  "would  not  have  to  pay 
anything"  thto  year,  "because  it  would  sim- 
ply result  In  their  getUng  a  smaller  tax  re- 
fimd  next  year."  It  will  not  cost  them  a  dime, 
according  to  thto  bit  of  oral  legerdemain. 

As  unconscionable  as  has  been  much  of 
the  present  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  It 
hardly  matches  the  complete  irresponsibility 
exhibited  when  the  President  announced  In 
November  that  the  deficit  was  expected  to 
reach  $30  to  $35  biUlon.  At  that  very  time, 
hto  proposed  tax-increase/spendlng-cut  plan 
was  ready  for  submission  to  Congress  and 
showed  the  deficit  to  be  $22.4  bilUon  which 
could  be  reduced  $2.6  billion  as  a  result  of 
planned  expenditure  controto.  leaving  a  $19.8 
billion  deficit  In  sight. 

Thto  erosion  of  the  credlbUity  canyon 
caused  the  hond  market  to  falter  and  in- 
terest rates  to  rise.  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man William  McC.  Martin  reported  that  the 
beads  of  every  Central  Bank  In  Europe  were 
much  concerned  aind  urged  a  reduction  of 
thto  huge  deficit,  although  they  did  not 
specifically  caU  for  a  tax  increase.  They  sim- 
ply stressed  the  necessity  of  our  putting  our 
house  in  order. 

Martin  also  reported  their  consensus  being 
that  it  was  not  the  devaluation  of  the  pound 
that  led  to  the  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
dollar,  but  the  fact  that  for  many  years  we 
have  been  following  the  same  course  <^ 
fiscal  IrresponslbUity  that  led  to  England's 
presen^  action.  This  to  Ulustrated  In  an 
Indianapolto  News  cartoon,  in  which  Uncle 
Sam  to  following  John  Bull  up  the  steps  to 
Bankruptcy,  the  steps  being  labeled  "Wel- 
fare State,  Deficit  Finance,  Cradle-to-Grave 
Economy,  Nationalization  of  Industry,  Spl- 
raUng  InflaUon,  Financial  Crtoto."  and.  the 
last  step.  "Bankruptcy." 

Secretary  Powler  argues  that  a  tax  hike 
would  help  ease  our  Balance  of  Payments 
deficit,  and  contribute  to  strengthening  of 
the  pound.  But  Ways  and  Means  Chairman 
Mllto  rebuts  thto,  saying.  "The  fanciful  no- 
tion that  a  tax  Increase  .  .  .  wlU  have  any 
significant  effect  ...  in  the  reasonably  near 
future  ...  to  completely  without  support  in 
fact." 

France's  De  Gaulle  to  reported  to  be  con- 
tributing to  the  decline  In  confidence  of  the 
dollar.  The  United  States  has  a  simple  means 
of  rectifying  thto.  The  balance  of  her  World 
War  I  debts  to  us.  Including  Interest,  to 
nearly  $6.9  bUllon.  $5.1  bUUon  of  which 
to  past-due  and  in  default.  Some  $300  mU- 
Uon  of  her  World  War  n  debt  to  also  unpaid. 
Her  gold  stocks  have  risen  from  $1.6  billion 
In  loeo  to  $5.3  bllUon,  while  ours  have  de- 
creased from  $17.8  bUUon  to  $12.9  bUUon. 

We  should  without  hesitation  offset  her 
dollar  claims  against  us  by  reducing  her  debt 
rather  than  by  paying  In  gold,  as  we  have 
been  doing,  while  her  debt  continues  In  de- 
fault. Thto  would  bring  Mr.  De  Gaulle  up 
short,  but  thto  Admlutotration's  soft-rubber 
backbone  buckles  at  the  mere  thought  of  of- 
fending any  foreign  dignitary,  no  matter 
how  strenlously  they  offend  us.  Repayment  of 
thto  debt,  even  by  offset,  would  be  of  sig- 
nificant help  at  this  time.  We  should  do 
likewise  with  all  other  debtors. 

I  suppc«t,  along  with  the  majority  of  my 
Committee,  a  tax  Increase  If  it  to  aocom- 
panled  by  a  doUar-Ior -dollar  decrease  In 
spending  (reducing  the  deficit  by  double  the 
dollar  figure),  but  it  must  be  a  true  reduc- 
tion rather  than  a  deferral  of  expenditure, 
or  a  reduced  appropriation  to  be  supple- 
mented later  In  the  year. 

After  two  days  of  testimony  by,  and  cross- 
examination  of.  Admlntotration  spokesmen. 
Chairman  MUto  was  not  convinced  that 
spending  would  be  curtailed,  so  the  Com- 
mittee to  adjourned,  with  chanoes  of  any 
further   action   thto   year   being   practicaUy 
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nil.  Inflation  will  come,  and  President  John- 
son Will  attempt  to  blame  the  Republicans 
for  it,  but  It  must  be  remembered  that 
spending  la  the  basic  cause,  and  he  must 
assume  full  responsibility  for  his  refusal  to 
curtail  It. 
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Russia  Benefit*  by  Saactions  Against 
Rhodesia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   lOtnSIAlfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fruits 
of  the  racist  inspired  sanctions  against 
little  Rhodesia  are  now  ripening. 

American  interests  suffer  as  chrome 
ore  In  Rhodesia  owned  by  Americans  is 
forbidden  entry  to  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  UJ^.  voted  boycott.  But  Rus- 
sian chrome  is  imported — in  fact,  is  en- 
couraged t^  a  U.N.  approved  monopoly. 
This  Is  not  our  present  administration's 
sought-after  image  of  open  world  trade. 
But  it  clearly  is  discrimination  against 
Americans  and  Rhodesians  in  favor  of 
the  Soviet  Communists.  And  the  ultimate 
loser  Is  the  tMiyer  of  the  chrome  products, 
the  American  workman  and  consumer 
who  will  now  need  pay  more  for  Russian 
chromed  articles,  yet  which  are  inferior 
to  the  product  made  using  Rhodesian  ore. 
And  all  this  for  what?  Is  the  race  situa- 
tion the  problem,  or  is  it  the  emotional 
smear  to  cover  up  a  clever  gimmick  to 
give  Russia  full  control  of  the  world 
chrome  market? 

We  are  to  conclude  then  that  Ameri- 
cans are  forbidden  to  buy  Rhodesian 
chrome  but  conceivably  could  Import 
chrome  from  Russia — chrome  which  was 
mined  in  and  purchased  from  Rhodesia? 
Just  so  long  as  the  Communists  are  in 
the  driver's  seat.  How  extreme  can  one 
get? 

I  include  a  report  tram  Foote  Mineral 
Co.  following  my  remarks  to  show  the  in- 
defensible continuation  of  the  sanctions 
against  the  American  people  and 
Rhodesia: 

Chkome  Orx  and  RaoocsiAN  Sanctions 
Foots  Minxrai.  Col. 
Exton.  Pa.,  December  4,  1967. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rabick, 
House  of  Representatives,  ^ 

WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Deab  M>.  Rabick:  Since  you  Indicated  a 
personal  Interest  in  the  efforts  of  the  Foote 
tUneral  Company  to  obtain  a  special  license 
to  export,  for  its  own  use,  chrome  ore  pro- 
duced with  Its  own  funds  In  Rhodesia,  I  be- 
lieve you  would  be  eqtially  interested  In  the 
decision  made  by  the  Foreign  Assets  Control 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

After  consideration  of  oui'  proposal,  sub- 
mitted on  September  27,  1967,  Foreign  Assets 
Control  rejected  our  request  with  the  follow- 
ing comment: 

"Transactions  of  this  type  are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  present  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  Rhodesia." 

We  understand  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  responded  as  it  tias  as  a  result  of 
our  State  Department's  assessment  of  our 
request,  thus  we  believe  it  pertinent  to  in- 
form you  of  those  factors  available  to  the 
State  Department  at  the  time  of  Its  recom- 
mendation for  rejection  of  our  request: 


1.  The  Foote  1  finer al  Company  baa  been 
supporting  minimal  operations,  designed  to 
maintain  its  ass«ts  in  Rhodesia,  at  the  rate 
of  $900,000  per  year  since  the  Issuance  of 
Executive  Order  11322  on  January  6,  1967.  Ore 
produced  as  a  result  of  maintaining  our 
chrome  mines  feas  been  stoclcpUed  while 
sanctions  have  b^en  In  effect. 

2.  'bhrome  ore  produced  pre-sanctlons  has 
been  utilized  in  t  tie  production  of  high  grade 
f errochrome  in  >ur  ferroalloy  furnaces  lo- 
cated in  Vancora  m.  OlUo  and  Orabam,  West 
Virginia. 

3.  A  minimal  ;  ear's  production  of  chrome 
ore.    valued    at    less    than    $1    million    in 

'Rhodesia  has  pr(  duced,  in  conjunction  with 
other  ores,  unde; '  normal  circumstances  ap- 
proximately $16  nllllon  of  saleable  products 
judged  essential  to  our  mobilization  base. 
This  sum  reprea  snts  approximately  20  %  of 
our  corporate  biKlness.  The  assets  employed 
in  these  domestS;  operations  constitute  ap- 
proximately 25  %i  of  our  total  assets. 

4.  In  the  eveiK  we  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  transporting  ore  accumulated  at 
mine  head  In  ilhodesla  to  our  U.S.-based 
furnaces,  we  will  be  obliged  to  discontinue 
operations  in  Rhodesia.  In  such  case,  the 
mines  ma/  elth$r  be  operated  by  mandate 
of  the  Rhodesian  government  within  its 
"closed-circuit  aconomy"  policy,  or  closed. 
In  the  former  Qase,  the  ore  ptoduced  will 
probably  find  its  way  into  world  markets 
by  one  means  ox  another,  and  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  the  ore  may  well  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Ithodeslan  government.  In 
the  latter  case,  Iftie  sliafts,  stopes  and  worlc- 
ing  faces  will  t)e  lost,  the  mining  claims 
will  probably  be  If orfeited,  and  the  European 
expertise  and  th#  1200  skilled  African  miners 
along  with  approximately  3800  dependents 
scattered,  In  many  Instances  Irretrievably. 
In  either  event  there  Is  a  strong  possibility 
that  a  U.S.  enteiprlse  of  over  30  years'  dura- 
tion will  be  lost  to  the  U.S.  economy. 

,  5.  Total  chrome  ore  exports  from  Rhodesia 
in  1965  represeated  but  1V4%  of  the  total 
value  of  exports.  jOther  products  of  Rhodesia, 
which  are  not  aarred  by  sanction,  such  as 
nickel,  coal,  seml-preclous  gems,  gold,  lepld- 
olite  and  petalite  (ores  or  lithium)  and 
other  commodines,  cumulatively  represent 
a  far  greater  percentage  of  Rhodesian  ex- 
ports and  contiiiue  to  find  their  way  into 
world  markets.  I 

6.  Russian  chrome  ore,  which  baa  in- 
creased in  prici  approximately  25%  since 
the  date  of  tha  United  Nations  sanctions 
and  our  own  Executive  Order,  provides  an 
alternative  souroe  of  supply  of  suitable  com- 
mercial ore.  So  Bar  it  appears  that  sanctions 
on  Rhodesian  chrome  ore  will  benefit  the 
Russian  economy  at  the  expense  of  the 
free  world  at  tae  rate  of  approximately  $6 
million  per  ye4r,  with  further  escalation 
a  distinct  possibility. 

7.  Our  strategic  stockpile  of  chrome  ore,  if 
released,  might  protect  our  mobilization  base 
for  between  2  antl  3  years.  If  exhaxisted  under 
conditions  whegeby  Rhodesian  cttrome  ore 
were  denied  U.d.-based  furnaces,  the  major 
source  of  U.S.  supply  would  l>e  Russia,  and 
currently  tills  source  appears  to  l>«  adequate 
to  supply  only  Approximately  V^  of  the  U.S. 
metallurgical  d^and,  an  amount  approxi- 
mately equal  td  that  supplied  by  Rhodesia 
under  normal  circumstances.  It  is  unclear  to 
us  what  ore  soia'ces  would  be  used  to  offset 
Rhodesian  chrotne  ore  once  our  strategic 
stockpile  were  ethausted. 

8.  The  Rhodesian  government  has  made  it 
clear  to  Rhodesian  clirome  ore  producers  that 
It  Intends  to  ^avor  buyers  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  ore  durtfig  sanctions,  after  sanctions 
are  resolved.  Thtis,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
4ven  after  a  resolution  of  the  problems  at- 
tendant with  sanctions,  U.S.  consumers  may 
be  denied  Rhoaeslan  clirome  ore  for  some 
years  to  come.    ] 

9.  Clearly  Rhodesian  ctirome  ore  is  cur- 
rently finding  it^  way  Into  world  markets.  It 
Is  significant  tolnote  that  during  sanctions. 


imported  high  qut  llty  ferrociirome  baa  ac- 
counted for  close  |to  40%  of  U.S.  domestic 
consumpUon. 

In  the  face  of  th^  p>ertinent  factors.  It  Is 
understandable  that  the  Foote  Mineral  Com- 
pany is  apprehensive  about  the  damage  being 
done,  not  only  to  its  Rhodesian  investments, 
but  more  pertlnenfly  to  its  much  larger  do- 
mestically-based filriutces.  Undoubtedly  the 
State  Department  possesses  a  great  deal  of 
information  unavailable  to  us,  leading  to  Its 
recommendation  toj  the  Treasury  Department 
tliat  our  request  bfe  denied.  However,  In  the 
face  of  these  factors  you  can  appreciate  our 
puzzlement.  It  seetns  to  us  that  ore  above 
ground  moved  to  our  own  U.S.  furnaces  for 
conversion  Into  proaucts  for  American  Indus- 
try and  our  mobllltatlon  base  would  provide 
ufi  additional  funds  to  the  Rhodesian  econ- 
omy. Conversely,  t^e  movement  of  this  ore 
would  definitely  reKluce  the  consumption  of 
Russian  ore  being  sold  at  much  higher  prices 
and  should  therefore  assist  our  balance  of 
payments. 

We  sincerely,  tha^k  you  for  your  support  in 
our  efforts  to  brini[  into  focus  a  forecast  of 
events  important  lo  the  economic  health  of 
an  Amerlcan-l>a8ed]  company,  as  well  as  to  our 
national  security 
Sincerely, 


A  Sad  Cominentai  j 
of  Holy  Pliices 


EXTENSIO  W 


L.  G. 


Bliss, 
President. 


OB  the  Arab  Treatment 
in  Jemsalem 


December  6,  1967 
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OF  REMARBC5 
or 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   OONICBCnCOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  6f  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday!  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rabbi  Victor 
Solomon,  of  Congregation  Ahavath 
Achlm  In  Palrfleld,  Conn.,  spent  some 
time  this  past  summer  visiting  Israel, 
the  west  bank  lof  Jordan,  the  Golan 
heights  of  southern  Syria,  and  Oaza,  as  a 
member  of  the  Rabbinical  Council  of 
America's  mission  to  Israel. 

U];x)n  his  return.  Rabbi  Solomon  wrote 
what  he  called  "a  personal  suxoimt  of  an 
eyewitness  I  trust  implicitly — ^myself." 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert 
Into  the  Recordi  Rabbi  Solomon's  "Pil- 
grim's Report  ojr  Desecration  in  Jeru- 
salem" :  I 

(By  Dr.  Victor  Solc»non) 

"Walk  about  Zlpn,  and  go  around  about 
her  that  ye  may  Iteli  it  to  the  generations 
following."  (Psalms  48:13)  With  tills  an- 
cient chant  of  the  t^salmlst  in  mind,  I  walked 
around  the  Old  Cl^y  on  the  17th  of  Tammui 
(July  25),  a  fastjday  commemorating  the 
first  breach  in  thd  walls  of  Jerusalem  made 
by  the  Babylonian  army  in  586  BCE.  (Note: 
BCE  for  Before  tibe  Common  Era  and  CB 
for  Common  Era  are  generally  employed  by 
Jewish  writers  wtien  following  the  universal 
system  of  dating.) 

When  Jews  fast  they  abstain  from  food  as 
well  as  water.  Under  the  relentless  Jeru- 
salem sun  tills  caa  be  an  exhausting  ordeaL 
When  I  reached  ^he  ancient  Jewish  ceme- 
tery on  the  Mount  of  Olives  I  forgot  about 
sun  and  ttiirst. 

sacred  vlaces  descrated 

Stories  alx>ut  tt|e  wholesale  desecration  tit 
Jewish  holy  placed  had  been  circulating  for 
some  time.  But  ttife  extent  of  the  destruction 
of  Jewish  tomlw  I  saw  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  was  worse  than  I  had  imagined. 

King  Hussein  and  the  Arab  Legion,  who 
have  claimed  to  le  "protectors"  of  the  Holy 


City  had  turned  the  sacred  burial  ground 
Into  a  shambles.  Stores  were  taken  from  their 
gravesites  and  used  as  footpatlis,  and  latrine 
floors  in  a  military  camp.  What  they  did  not 
cart  away  they  shattered  and  scattered. 

If  I  liad  not  seen  this  outrage  with  my 
own  eyes,  I  would  probably  sliare  the  usual 
skepticism  about  atrocity  stories.  However, 
I  did  see  the  sordid  facts  with  my  own  eyes, 
and  X  photographed  what  I  saw.  This  was  not 
propaganda.  The  experience  was  sadly  ap- 
propriate for  that  17th  of  Taminuz  Fast  Day. 

In  addition  to  the  acts  of  wanton  destruc- 
tion, the  Arabs  had  paved  a  new  asphalt  road 
over  the  graves  of  saints  and  scholars  lead- 
ing to  the  impressive  new  Continental  Hotel 
above  the  cemetery.  Tombstones  also  were 
used  in  tills  construction. 

CEMETEKT     MINED 

King  Hussein's  men,  before  their  hasty 
retreat  from  the  &Iount  of  Olives,  had  found 
time  to  mine  the  cemetery.  This  prevented 
bereaved  families  from  visiting  the  graves  of 
loved  ones  until  Israeli  army  engineers  had 
cleared  the  area  of  l>ooby  traps  and  conven- 
tional explosive  devices. 

I  was  among  the  first  to  visit  the  graves 
of  a  number  of  Saints  and  sages  whose  names 
are  enshrined  in  famous  academies  through- 
out the  worl0.  I  also  wanted  to  pray  at  the 
grave  of  the  father  of  an  American  friend. 

My  efforts  were  in  vain,  in  spite  of  the 
assistance  of  helpful  "old-timers"  who  re- 
membered the  terrain  of  the  cemetery  from 
their  frequent  visits  20  years  ago  before  Jor- 
dan took  control  of  the  area. 

SEARCH  rOR   craves 

Tlie  "old-timers"  themselves  were  at  a 
loss,  searctiing  for  graves  of  parents  and 
teachers.  Hardly  a  marker  remained  in  place 
or  intact. 

"Americaner,"  one  of  the  patrtarctis  called 
to  me,  "come  here.  I  found  It."  It  was  a 
valiant  but  fruitless  try.  No  one  could  find 
tlie  gravesite. 

I  suddenly  wa,s  startled  by  a  piercing  cry. 
I  turned  and  saw  a  sobbing  woman  bent  over 
a  fallen  gravestone  several  levels  down  the 
terraced  burial  ground.  I  still  wonder 
whether  they  were  sobs  of  anguish  at  the 
sight  of  the  desecration,  or  tears  of  Joy  that 
she  had  at  last  found  the  lost  burial  place 
of  a  departed  husband. 

marker  rededicated 

Several  feet  away  a  bizarre  religious  service 
was  in  progress.  It  was  the  "rededlcation" 
Of  a  defaced  marker.  A  Hassldlc  scribe  leaned 
over  the  stone,  painting  the  name  of  the 
deceased  over  the  defaced  original  Inscrip- 
tion, while  members  of  the  family  tearfully 
recited  psalms  and  memorial  prayers.  A 
father  whose  repose  had  been  disturl>ed  by 
not-so-galiant  warriors. 

Dispirited,  I  descended  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  An  Israeli  policeman  was  directing 
traffic  at  the  intersection.  I  asked  him  for 
directions  to  the  Damascus  Gate.  Israeli  po- 
licemen are  friendly  and  excellent  conversa- 
tionalists; they  are  almost  as  informative  as 
American  barl>ers.  I  engaged  him  in  conver- 
sation, expressing  my  shock  at  what  I  had 
just  seen  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  "Against 
the  dead,"  said  the  policeman,  "the  Arabs 
are  heroic  warriors." 

It  had  l>een  my  hope,  at  the  outset  of  my 
joximey.  that  my  report  would  not  l>e  a 
catalogue  of  atrocity  stories.  But  I  would 
violate  my  conscience  If  I  did  not  present 
the  facts  as  I  saw  them  ...  as  the  objec- 
tive camera  lense  recorded  them  on  politi- 
cally neutral  black  and  white  film.  These  are 
not  stories,  but  painful  personal  experiences. 

After  the  Mount  of  OUves  episode  I 
thought  I  had  seen  everyttUng.  Nothing 
could  shock  me  now,  I  mused. 

MORS   devastation 

I  was  wrong.  When  I  reached  the  Old  Jew- 
ish Quarter  in  wtiat  was  Jordanian  Jerusalem 


l)efore  the  Six  Day  War,  I  found  lui  unbeliev- 
able scene  of  devastation  and  desecration. 

The  small  Jewish  graveyard  had  l>een  con- 
verted into  garl>age  dump.  The  remains  of 
the  Jewish  defenders  of  the  Old  City  who 
liad  fallen  in  the  savage  l>attle  of  1948  lay 
intermingled  with  animal  carcasses.  (When 
the  lx>dieB  of  the  defenders  were  later  dis- 
interred for  a  hero's  burial  on  sanctified 
ground,  a  team  of  university  pathologists 
had  to  be  caUed  in  to  separate  human  re- 
mains from  animal  t>ones.) 

I  walked  through  the  Old  Jewish  Quarter. 
A  spectre  of  desolation.  Scores  of  Synagogues 
and  academies  in  ruins.  I  saw  the  Hurva 
Synagogue  of  Rabbi  Judah  the  Pious,  pride 
of  Jerusalem  Jewry,  a  heap  of  rubble,  dyna- 
mited by  the  Jordamans  after  the  battle  for 
the  Old  City  was  over  in  1948. 

SANCTDART    RUINED 

The  sanctuary  was  a  pile  of  stones,  the 
Mlkvah  (Ritual  l>ath)  a  ruin,  the  outer 
rooms  turned  into  Arab  dwellings,  exuding 
the  offensive  odor  of  a  latrine.  Next  to  it 
stood  the  shaky  shell  of  what  had  been  the 
renowned  Etz  Chalm  academy.  An  elderly 
man  came  over  to  me  as  I  paused  to  photo- 
graph the  nightmare. 

"I  studied  there,"  he  said  in  a  choked 
voice,  tears  in  his  eyes.  "Once  it  reverberated 
with  the  sound  of  Torab  study.  Now  .  .  ."  In 
an  instant,  despair  and  sorrow  were  gone. 
His  voice  was  firm.  "It  shall  be  rebuilt.  We 
will  clear  away  the  ruins  and  build  it  bigger 
ttian  it  was  before." 

Tliis  is  Israel,  the  spirit  of  a  people  con- 
vinced that  destiny  cannot  l>e  reached  by  the 
road  of  bitterness.  The  Israelis  I  met — and  I 
met  thousands  of  them  from  every  walk  of 
life,  ethnic  tiackground  and  socio-economic 
status — have  no  room  for  hatred  in  their 
hearts,  no  patience  with  avengers  of  past 
wrongs.  Ruins  must  be  rebuilt,  and  the  fu- 
ture secured.  Most  Israelis  refuse  to  dwell  on 
the  injustices  of  yesterday.  Auschwitz,  Bu- 
(;tienwald,  Mount  of  OliveG,  Old  Jewish  Quar- 
ter— they  are  memories,  not  obsessions. 
Revenge  is  for  the  primitive,  the  juvenile. 
The  Israeli  wants  to  rebuild  the  old  and 
create  the  new. 

in  the  new  citt 

Now  I  am  in  the  New  City.  Mamilla  road 
at  the  big  intersection.  Cars,  trucks,  buses, 
motorcycles,  scooters,  and  bicycles  pass  in 
endless  procession.  I  wait  for  the  traffic  sig- 
nal to  change.  Two  swarthy  youths  pause  be- 
side me.  I  try  to  strike  up  a  conversation  in 
Hebrew.  Their  response  is  a  puzzled  look  and 
a  stirug.  "Arabs,"  one  says.  "Talk  English?" 

"Sure  .  .  ." 

"We  talk  little  bit  English." 

"Where  did  you  learn  English?" 

"School." 

"Where?" 

"Old  City." 

The  policeman's  whistle  shrieks.  The  flow 
of  traffic  clianges  direction.  We  cross  the 
street.  The  Arab  kids  are  anxious  to  talk  .  .  . 
If  only  grownups  could  also  learn  to  talk 
Instead  of  fight.  "How  old  are  you?" 

Fourteen  ...  He  13,"  pointing  to  his  com- 
panion. Both  boys  smiled,  obviously  enpoying 
the  conversation. 

"Your  first  time  in  the  New  City?" 

"No.  We  go  every  day." 

"Where  do  you  go?" 

PLAT    IN    PAKK 

"First  we  go  to  see  lots  of  places.  Then  we 
find  park  .  .  .  independence  park  with  play 
field.  Now  we  go  there  every  day  to  play." 
"Are  you  more  happy  now  or  before  the  war?" 
the  journalist  in  me  Inquired. 

"It  is  l>etter  now.  We  can  play  and  visit 
many  places.  It  is  more  fun.  Yesterday  we 
took  a  bus  to  Tel  Aviv."  "Do  you  play  with 
Israeli  iMys?" 

"In  the  play  field  there  Is  no  difference. 
Israeli  and  Arab  iMys  play  ball  together.  No 
one  ask :  'Are  you  Arab?'  " 


At  this  point  we  reached  the  park.  We 
shook  liands  and  the  Arab  boys  turned  Into 
Israel's  Independence  park.  Their  Israeli  pals 
were  waiting  fc«'  them.  They  turned  around 
and  waved  back  to  me.  "Shalom,"  they 
shouted. 

I  wished  that  Nasser  and  his  colleagues 
could  see  wtiat  I  saw.  If  the  "leaders"  could 
only  be  persuaded  to  f<»^t  about  spheres 
of  influence,  rivalry,  holy  wars  .  .  .  and  stop 
"declaring  talk"  on  Israel  alx>ut  driving  them 
into  the  sea.  Those  kids  in  Independence 
park  dont  cars  one  bit  who  dpes  or  does  not 
recognize  the  State  of  Israel. 

ARABS   SHOP 

Agron  street  was  fiUed  with  Aralis  from  the 
Old  City  window  sliopplng  in  the  busy  streets 
of  New  Jerusalem. 

They  were  affable  and  their  faces  beamed 
beneath  their  colorful  Kaflyahs.  Perhaps  the 
desire  among  Aral>s  for  peaceful  co-existence 
with  Israelis  is  not  limited  to  children  after 
all. 

Nearing  the  bustling  intersection  of  Jaffa 
road  and  King  George  avenue,  I  shopped  at 
Supersol,  one  of  a  chain  of  supermarkets 
Amertcan-Btyle,  to  purchase  a  few  bottles  of 
black  beer  produced  by  Nesher  Beer  Com- 
pany. 

I  became  addicted  to  ttiis  virile-looking 
but  non-intoxicating  malt  brew  duriag  my 
earlier  visit  to  Israel  in  1961.  The  gigantic 
store  was  mobbed.  Most  of  the  customers  were 
Arabs  in  colorful  headdress,  their  wives  skUl- 
fuUy  balancing  bundles  and  packages  on  their 
heads.  I  was  stunned  by  the  anomaly:  primi- 
tive desert  garb  and  traditional  methods  of 
transportation  in  an  ultra-modern  super- 
market. 

It  was  a  riotous  spectacle.  The  Arabs  fmn 
the  on.  City  were  like  birds  released  from 
cages.  "How  do  you  like  your  new  custom- 
ers?." I  asked  the  check-out  clerk  as  she  rang 
up  my  modest  order.  "You  mean  the  Aralis? 
The  same  as  Jewish  customers.  But  they  are 
buying  like  there  is  no  tomorrow." 

PUIN  rOR  rUTTTRE 

Teddy  KoUek,  mayor  of  Jerusalem  and  his 
deputy  mayor,  She'ar  Yashuv  Cohen,  assured 
us  at  a  special  reception  in  City  Hall  that  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  there  will  be  an 
endless  chain  of  tomorrows  for  a  united  Jeru- 
salem. 

Barbed  wire  and  concrete  sniper  wall,  they 
told  us,  will  never  again  divide  the  Israeli 
capital.  Everyone,  from  folksey  Prime  Minis- 
ter Levi  Estikol  to  dashing  General  Mosbe 
Dayan,  his  defense  minister  agreed. 

Kollek  made  a  point  of  the  fact  that  Jeru- 
salem's City  Hall  on  the  edge  of  the  New  City 
was  never  moved  from  the  precarious  location 
within  sniper  range  of  Arab  positions  due  to 
an  unshaltable  faith  that  some  day  It  would 
become  the  administrative  center  of  a  united 
Jerusalem. 

Before  returning  to  his  busy  schedule  as 
mayor  of  the  most  talked-atx>ut  city  In  the 
world.  Mayor  Koliek  introduced  the  deputy 
mayor. 

ISBAET.T  WARRIOR 

Mr.  Cohen  is  a  tall-broad-shouldered  Sabra. 
A  knitted  "yarmulka"  (skullcap)  sits  perched 
on  an  angle  atop  a  shock  of  reddish  brown 
hair.  His  bearded  face  with  the  hypnotic  eyes 
of  a  prophet  could  easily  win  him  the  part  of 
a  Biblical  warrior  m  a  Hollywood  spectacular. 

She'ar  Yashuv  (which  means  "a  remnant 
shall  return" — ^ttie  symbolic  name  given  by 
Isaiah  to  his  son)  Cohen  is  a  distinguished 
officer  of  Israel's  defense  forces.  He  was 
wounded  in  action  and  captured  by  the  Jor- 
danian Legion  in  the  last  stand  of  the  Old 
City  defenders  in  1948.  He  was  among  the 
last  to  leave  that  ancient  city  ...  as  a 
prisoner. 

Accidents  do  not  happen  in  Israel.  If  the 
event  cannot  l>e  explained  as  a  miracle 
(which,  according  to  popular  humor,  is  the 
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rational  explanaUon  of  «VMits),  tben  they 
an  tbe  work  of  senttmental  dreamers.  It  wa« 
no  accident  that  placed  the  yoving  deputy 
mayor  among  the  first  to  reenter  the  Old 
City  19  years  later  when  Jerusalem  fell  to 
advancing  Israeli  forces  In  Jxine  1967. 

MXKT   CHIXr  KABBI  * 

Our  meeting  with  Chief  Babbl  laser 
Jehudab  Unterman  was  a  memorable  exper- 
ience. The  vernerable  old  patriarch,  who  Is 
fluent  In  several  languages  Including  Eng- 
lish, chose  to  address  us  In  the  language  of 
the  Bible. 

The  rabbi's  refreshing,  lively  manner  of 
speech  and  youthful  sense  of  humor  con- 
trasted amusingly  with  tbe  flowing  white 
beard  and  formal  attire.  Hla  eyes  sparkled  , 
benevolently  as  he  Invited  American  Jews  to 
share  personally  with  their  IsraeU  bretheren 
the  experience  of  Israel's  miraculous  rebirth. 
His  steady  hand  boldly  painted  the  bright 
portrait  of  a  dlvlnely-ordalned  victory.  With 
consimunate  skill  and  erudition  he  read  the 
outline  of  recent  events  In  the  ancient 
prophecies  of  the  Torah. 

Lengthening  shadows  In  the  conference 
room  and  a  cool  breeze  troin  tbe  Judean  hills 
heralded  the  approach  of  night.  There  was 
Just  enough  time  left  to  ofTer  the  Mlnchah 
(afternoon)  Service.  Tbe  conference  was 
OTW.  I  remJtlned  for  a  private  chat  with  tbe 
Chief  Rabbi  after  tbe  service.  He  took  my 
band  and  gave  me  a  personal  message  for  my 
wife.  "Tell  her,"  be  said,  "that  Israel  needs 
you." 

CaXXTXD   BT   PRXSmKNT 

For  Sabbath  we  were  invited  to  a  formal 
reception  at  the  residence  of  President  Zal- 
man  Sbazar.  Tbe  president  greeted  each  one 
of  tbe  Rabbis  of  tbe  Rabbinical  Council  of 
America  delegaUon  personally.  He  peppered 
us  with  questions  as  be  stopped  to  shake 
bands  with  e«kcb  Individual.  Then  he  walked 
over  to  a  prepared  table,  bis  wife  by  bis  side, 
chanted  tbe  Klddusb  (sacramental  blessing) 
over  a  cup  at  wine  and  Invited  us  to  Join  In 
tbe  refreshments  prepared  In  honor  of  tbe 
Sabbat. 

Mr.  Shazar,  like  bis  predecessors.  Chaim 
Welzman  and  Tltzchak  Ben  Zvl.  Is  not  a 
politician  but  an  Intellectual.  His  moving 
address  reflected  keen  Insights  Into  worldly 
problems  as  well  as  genuine  scholarship.  His 
theme:  an  invitation  to  western  Jews  to 
come  and  share  tbe  destiny  of  Israel. 

This  was  the  constant  refrain  of  all  Is- 
raelis, from  the  Chief  Rabbi,  tbe  President 
and  tbe  Prime  Minister  to  rough  and  tumble 
teenagers  and  cab  drivers. 

IfUCOKABIiS  CAB   DKIVn 

Cabbies  everywhere  have  a  proverbial  gift 
for  gab.  The  Israeli  "Nahag"  Is  no  exception. 

I  am  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  nostalgic 
memories  of  my  sximmer  in  Israel,  not  to 
exalted  statesmen  of  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, but  to  a  poor,  humble  cab  driver. 

One  evening  I  decided  to  visit  a  dear  friend 
who  lives  In  one  of  the  strategic  settlements 
located  In  Harel  Tehudab.  The  Judean  Hills. 

My  friend  and  his  growing  family  Uve  the 
Spartan  life  of  a  pioneer,  without  many  lux- 
uries we  take  for  granted,  including  a  tele- 
phone. To  reach  him  quickly  there  was  no 
alternative  to  a  personal  visit. 

It  was  too  late  for  an  economical  b\iB  ride, 
so  I  balled  a  cab.  Tbe  driver  quoted  a  fare. 
I  said  It  was  too  expensive  for  a  brief  call  at 
a  friend's  home  Just  to  say  hello.  He  offered 
to  wait  for  me  and  take  me  back  to  Jeru- 
salem without  charge.  Under  the  circum- 
stances It  was  a  bargain.  It  was  a  refreshing 
drive  through  tbe  cool  breesy  bills  of  Judea. 
Toeef  Sbo'an,  the  cabbie,  was  a  phllosopber- 
wltbout-portfollo.  An  Iraqul  Jew,  Tosef  bad 
come  to  Israel  from  Baghdad  where  life  for 
Jews  in  Arab  lands  bad  become  unbearable 
30  years  ago. 
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PASSIOIf  ATS   ABOUT  ISSAKI. 

Yosef  loved  Israel  with  a  passion.  "Look 
at  that  beauty,'*  he  said,  pointing  to  tbe 
rolling  hills  of  Jfidea  under  a  bright  moon. 
"Yofee,"  he  slgbtd.  Exquisite  .  .  .  "Did  you 
ever  see  such  majesty?"  Yosef  was  also  a 
poet.  We  discussed  the  complicated  inter- 
national sltuatlol  1  at  length  and  I  discovered 
that  my  cab  driver  was  also  a  political 
analyst. 

,When  we  arri  ired  at  my  friend's  home. 
Yosef  was  invite<  to  Join  us  at  the  table.  Not 
spectacular  for  :  srael  which  takes  pride  In 
tbe  feeling  that  all  Israel  is  one  big  family. 
There  we  sat,  t]  le  three  of  us,  deeply  en- 
grossed in  conve  sation.  My  friend,  a  former 
pollceman-legloii  Eilre  from  Algeria,  an  Iraqi 
cabbte-soldier,  a  id  me,  an  American  rabbl- 
Joumalist. 

The  return  tr  p  was  Just  as  stimulating. 
Yosef  lectured  '  m  geography,  history  and 
personal  war  ex]  lerlences.  I  simply  listened. 

INV  rrED  TO    DINNEB 

In  what  seemed  like  a  fleeting  moment 
we  were  back  In  Jerusalem.  He  bad  taken  me 
back,  not  to  my  1  lotel,  but  to  a  strange  neigh- 
borhood. Zlchrou  Yosef,  the  quarter  settled 
by  Iraqi  and  Kl  irdisb  Jews.  "This  Is  where 
I  live,"  the  cab  driver  told  me.  "You  must 
Join  me  for  dinner." 

A  cabbie  Invlttng  bis  fare  to  dinner?  Only 
in  Israel.  To  resist  would  be  an  unforgivable 
vulgarity. 

.  Yosef  led  me  (nto  his  crowded  apartment. 
I  saw  material  ^verty  and  spiritual  wealth 
side  by  side.  TDie  rooms  were  filled  with 
sleeping  children.  Tbe  scent  of  .Oriental 
up  memories  of  Arab  ba- 
to  a  table  . . .  decked  with 
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spices  conjured 
zaars.  I  was  invli 
exotic  delicacies 

[GE   PARADOX 

The  paradox  >can  be  more  easily  experi- 
enced than  described.  Here  I  was,  an  honored 
guest  In  tbe  humble  dining  room  of  a  simple 
cabbie,  barely  etklng  out  a  living  for  a  large 
family.  What  is{  more  I  bad  never  met  blm 
before  that  evening.  Now  I  am  a  member  of 
his  household.   T 

Yosef  was  waiting  for  me  to  bless  the  bread 
(Oriental  "plttab")  and  begin  eating. 

"WIere  Is  your  dinner?"  I  asked.  "1  ate 
earlier,"  be  lle4.  Yosef  bad  served  me  bis 
dinner.  i 

His  wife  Jolnid  us  at  tbe  table.  Both  were 
delighted  when  ;I  took  some  food.  "Here,"  be 
said,  "Take  sotne  watermellon  first.  Then 
some  sweet  mel(>n  and  then  a  slice  of  pittah. 
You  must  learn  bow  to  eat  like  a  Sephardl. 
No  one  knows  bow  to  enjoy  food  like  a  Sep- 
hardl." He  filled  my  plate  with  all  tbe  food  on 
the  table.  At  leftst  that  night  the  Ashkenazl 
from  America  was  doing  all  the  eating  while 
tbe  hospitable  Sephardl  went  hungry.  But 
he  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it. 

No^  THB  xxcxpnoir 

Tbe  most  reiAarkable  thing  about  my  host 
the  cabbie,  Yo«f  Sbo'an  Is  that  he  is  not  a 
rare  exception.  Be  typifies  Israeli  hospitality. 
I  found  It  on  many  occasions:  a  night's  lodg- 
ing In  Tel  Aviv  In  the  home  of  a  stranger.  I 
had  stopped  fqr  information  about  a  hotel 
in  the  area.  "U  there  no  room  in  a  home  In 
Israel  that  a  young  man  from  America  must 
sleep  In  a  cold  notel?"  I  was  served  breakfast 
tbe  next  morning. 

Israeli  bospliadlty  Is  warm  and  genuine, 
with  roots  In  tthe  Ideals  of  tbe  patriarchs. 
Abraham's  ten^  we  are  told,  had  openings 
on  four  sides,  to  enable  a  guest  to  enter 
without  too  milch  effort. 

The  struggliag  Yoeef  Sho'ans  were  tbe  ones 
who  opened  tb«  doors  of  Israel  to  tbMr  perse- 
cuted brethren,  and  shared  their  little  land 
with  tbe  millions  of  homeless  refugees  who 
flocked  to  its  ti^ores.  This  is  what  makes  tbe 
explosive  refugee  problem  a  tragic  enigma. 
But  that  is  ana  ther  story. 


EXTENSIOfl  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROliERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  PfNNSTLTAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ( )P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  £  peaker,  today,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  will,  hopefully, 
stop  certain  firms  from  selling  by  mail 
to  anyone  who  has  the  price,  a  master  set 
of  keys  which  will  unlock  any  car  and 
start  the  ignition  from  1955  to  1967 
models. 

This  mail  ordfer  practice  is  an  open 
invitation  to  crime.  We  get  constant 
warnings  from  pi>llce  and  safety  groups 
urging  us  to  keet>  our  cars  locked. 

There  is  a  veifir  dramatic  commercial 
on  television  which  pictures  a  young  boy 
behind  Jail  bars  for  stealing  a  car  and 
urges  us  to  refrmn  from  making  it  easy 
for  youth  to  stant  a  career  of  crime. 

All  this  is  verr  well  but  to  what  avail 
if  $8  will  buy  a  Iset  of  keys  through  the 
mail?  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conjunction  with  this, 
I  herewith  incluile  remarics  made  In  an 
editorial  by  one  of  this  country's  out- 
standing television  stations.  WCAD-TV, 
of  Philadelphia: 

They're  Making  iIt  East  To  Steai.  Your  Car 
Stolen  cars  are  moving  through  the  streets 
of  our  city  and  throughout  the  country. 
Stealing  cars  is  a  big  business;  last  year 
alone  7,000  cars  were  stolen  in  Philadelphia. 
Insurance  comi^anies  have  urged  motorists 
to  take  their  key|s  out  of  the  ignition  and 
lock  their  cars.      I 

Many  of  the  new  models  even  have  a 
buzzing  device  waicb  turns  on  If  you  try  to 
leave  your  car  with  the  keys  still  In  the 
ignition.  I 

So  you  take  outj  the  key,  you  lock  the  car— 
and  everything's  secure.  At  least,  you  might 
think  so. 

But  times  have!  changed.  No  longer  does  a 
Juvenile  delinquent  or  an  adult  in  the  stolen 
car  racket  have  to  search  for  that  unlocked 
car,  for  tbe  car  with  the  keys  in  tbe  ignition. 
Ads  in  natlonaA  magazines  are  doing  the 
hard  work  for  them.  According  to  the  Better 
Business  Biireau,  there  are  a  dozen  or  so 
finna  Just  ready  and  waiting  to  send  a  set  of 
master  keys  to  anyone*.  (Master  keys — keys 
which  will  \inlo<^  any  car  made  from  1956 
through  1967;  k^  which  wlU  start  up  th« 
engines  so  a  car-f-perhaps  your  car — can  b« 
driven  away.)        > 

With  such  easf  of  operation,  the  number 
of  stolen  cars  sboiild  zoom.  All  anyone  needs 
Is  eight  dollars  for  the  set  of  keys,  an  en- 
velope and  a  stamp.  By  return  mall,  he'll  get 
tbe  set  of  keys  with  no  questions  asked. 

Well,  It's  tlm«  that  some  questions  were 
asked.  Who's  goiag  to  protect  the  car  owner? 
Who's  going  to  prevent  these  keys  falling 
into  criminal  habds?  The  ads  do  state  that 
the  keys  are  for  legitimate  use  only,  but  once 
what  tbe  keys  ar«  used  for? 
the  company  gete  tbe  money,  who's  to  know 
The  United  Stntes  Senate  looked  into  the 
growing  problem,  last  year  but  no  legislation 
baa  resulted. 

If  widespread  distribution  of  these  keyi 
continues:  First,  there's  a  greater  possibility 
that  your  car  will  be  stolen.  But,  also,  if  the 
number  of  stolen  cars  zooms,  so  will  tbe  cost 
of  your  car  insuri  mce. 
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WCAU-TV  urges  congressional  members 
from  Pennsylvania  to  lead  the  fight  for  legis- 
lation restricting  the  new-unrestricted  dis- 
tribution of  automobile  keys. 


Pore  Ole  Dean 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOTIISIAIf  a 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
Soviet  Ili-€2  airliner  recently  made  its 
maiden  voyage  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
on  landing  the  local  news  reporter  com- 
mented: 

Dmitri  Ivanovlch  Petrov,  a  bald,  round- 
faced  man  with  a  striking  facial  resemblance 
to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  was  In 
charge. 

Had  the  reporter  been  on  his  toes  he 
would  have  known  it  was  not  Dean — 
Petrov  was  not  sipping  a  wine  or  vodka 
cocktail.  But  that  seems  to  be  his  new 
Washington  Image — he  has  graced  so 
many  Communist  embassies  and  had  his 
photo  taken  giving  toasts  of  red  wine 
or  vodka  that  Capital  newsmen  are  con- 
fused. 

Poor  ole  Dean,  his  Identity  mistaken, 
his  sobriety  questioned,  and  his  effective- 
ness under  attack,  the  President  had  to 
call  at  a  State  Department  "benefit"  to 
reassure  friends  Dean  was  not  going  the 
way  of  Robert  Strange  McNamara.  Not 
yet.  at  least.  And  pore  ole  Orville  ap- 
pears next  in  line  for  promotion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  accounts  from 
the  Washington  Star   for  December   3 
and  5  and  November  21  follow: 
(Prom  tbe  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Nov.  21, 

1967] 
Tests    Preceding    Commerciai,    Rtrifs    Prom 

RtrsaiA  With  Vodka — A  Capitai-ist  Plane 

Arrives 

(By  William  Hlnes) 

Soviet  commercial  aviation  came  to  tbe 
United  States  last  night  under  circumstances 
suggesting  that  Aeroflot  is  ready  to  compete 
with  capitalist  airlines.  Tbe  plane  was  2  hours 
and  18  minutes  late. 

A  sleek  nyushln  62  Jet  transport,  pride  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  passenger  fleet,  touched 
down  at  Dulles  International  Airport  at  7:43 
pjn.  after  a  flight  of  .about  one  hour  from 
Montreal.  According  to  advice  from  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  plane  had  been 
due  since  6:26  pxa. 

Roughly  equivalent  in  size  and  perform- 
ance to  America's  Boeing  707  and  Douglas 
DCS,  the  IL62  carried  about  20  Soviet  offlclaJs 
charged  with  working  out  final  agreement 
for  a  New  York-Moscow  commercial  run. 

Such  a  route  with  alternate  landing  places 
tQ  the  United  States  at  Washington,  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston  has  been  approved  for 
Joint  use  by  Pan  American  Airways  and  Aero- 
flot. the  state  Russian  airline. 

Dmitri  Ivanovlch  Petrov,  a  bald,  round- 
faced  man  with  a  striUng  facial  resemblance 
to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  was  In 
charge  of  tbe  technical  delegation. 

Petrov  and  his  group  wasted  no  time  in 
getting  down  to  brass  tacks.  Even  before  tbe 
mobile  lounge  from  planeside  arrived  at  tbe 
terminal  building,  tbe  Russians  were  deep  In 
technical  conversation  with  officials  of  tbe 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 


The  FAA  is  most  concerned  about  noise. 
Operational  safety  of  the  airplane  has  al- 
ready been  i4>prt>ved  by  tbe  Civil  Aercmau- 
tlcs  Board,  but  its  effects  on  tbe  eardrums 
of  people  near  airports  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

Noise  tests  will  be  conducted  in  tbe  vici- 
nity of  DuUes  beginning  today.  Special 
sound-measuring  gear  has  been  placed 
around  the  airport. 

A  highly  unsclentiflc  eardr\im  impression 
gained  when  the  IL62  landed  last  night  Is 
that  It  is  neither  noisier  nor  quieter  than 
other  four-engine  Jet  airplanes. 

The  11,63  is  a  long,  sleek  airplane  with  Its 
wings  remarkably  far  back  along  the  fuse- 
lage. It  has  a  high  tall  and  the  four  engines 
are  clustered  at  the  rear  of  the  plane  in 
pairs,  two  on  each  side  where  the  tall  meets 
the  fuselage. 

Tbe  plane  which  arrived  last  night  and 
win  be  noise-tested  today  is  painted  dark 
blue  and  white  with  a  red  trapezoid  (sym- 
bolic of  the  Soviet  flag)  on  tbe  tall,  and  bear- 
ing the  registration  mark  CCCP  86666. 

TWO     CLASSES 

The  IL62  is  officially  rated  as  being  able 
to  carry  up  to  l66  passengers,  but  last 
night's  arrival  contained  122  seats — 32  in  the 
first  class  compartment  up  front,  and  90  aft 
in  tourist. 

Tbe  IL62's  interior  was  much  like  that  of 
a  VS.  Jet  equipped  for  long  distance  flights. 
Tourist  seats  were  placed  six  abreast,  three 
on  each  side  of  the  aisle,  as  in  American  tour- 
ist class,  while  four  abreast  was  the  rule  in 
the  first  class  cabin. 

Both  cabins  were  tastefully  and  simply 
decorated,  with  none  of  the  mld-Vlcl^rian 
amenities  which  so  many  Western  travelers 


have  noted  on  Soviet  airliners  Inside  Russia. 
Tbe  workmanship  inside  the  IL62's  cabin 
was  of  remarkably  high  quality. 

Accommodations  were  in  every  way  up  to 
Western  standards  of  comfort.  Seats  In  Uie 
tourist  section  were  comfc»table  and  fully  as 
wide  as  American  economy  class  places.  There 
was  plenty  of  leg  room,  plus  space  to  make 
the  back  of  tbe  seat  recline.  It  was  easy  to 
see,  however,  that  things  would  not  be  so 
spacious  In  tlie  186-seat  version. 

A  galley,  or  airborne  kitchen,  was  situated 
amidships. 

Chief  stewardess  Natasha  ArutJunova  de- 
scribed the  In-fllght  menus  that  proved  that 
even  in  a  Communist  society  some  people 
eat  better  than  others. 

It  was  obvious  that  no  one  would  go 
hungry— or  thirsty — in  either  class.  "Several 
kinds  of  wine,  vodka  and  caviar"  were  main- 
stays of  both  menus. 

Madame  ArutJunova.  an  attractive  and 
statuesque  young  wonxan  who  is  married  and 
lives  In  Moscow,  had  five  other  stewardesses 
to  help  her.  Anyone  with  preconceived  no- 
tions about  big  Russian  women  would  have 
been  in  for  a  surprise  on  boarding  the  air- 
plane last  night. 

Most  of  tbe  flight  attendants  were  petite, 
quite  unlike  the  stereotype  of  the  Soviet 
maiden.  They  were  dressed  stylishly  and 
neatly,  but  not  with  kooky  modishness. 

THE   XLS2    ViaSUS   UJS.   PLANES 

Here  is  a  comparison  of  size  and  perform- 
ance statistics  of  the  Russian,  IL62  Jet  trans- 
port plane  which  landed  at  Dulles  Airport  last 
night,  and  those  of  two  American-built  air- 
craft. The  UJ3.  planes  are  the  Boeing  707  In 
its  Intercontinental  version  and  tbe 
"stretched"  Douglas  DC8-63,  largest  trans- 
port now  in  service. 


11^2 


B707-32OC 


OC8«3 


Powerplants 4 turbotans ■ 4luri)ol*iK> 4  turtM ian«.i 

Maximum  sMling 186 202 259. 

Wingspan 142  tect  H  inch 145  feet  9  indies 148  feet  4  indies. 

Length 174  te«t  3i^  inches 152  feet  11  inches 187  feet  4  inches. 

Maximum  takeoff  weifht 347,230  pounds .  332.000  pounds 350,000  pounds. 

Maximum  landing  weight 224,870  pounds 217,000  pounds 245,000  pounds. 

Maximum  landing  speed 149  miles  per  hour 125  miles  per  hour 153  miles  per  hour. 

Maximum  cruise  speed 560  miles  per  hour 605  miles  per  hour 600  imles  per  hoar. 

Service  ceiling 42600teet 36.000feet nMUML 

Rate  of  climb ; 3,540  feet  per  minute...  2,940  feet  per  minute...  2,165  feet  per  minute. 

Length  of  takeoff  ran 5,905fee» S.lOOfeet U.SOOIseL 

Range  (maximum  payload) 4,160  miles... 4,000  miles 7,300  mites. 

I  Mounted  in  pairs  at  rear  of  fuselage. 
'  Hanging  from  wings. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Star.  Dec.  3, 

1967] 

Is  Orvuxk  Freeman  Next? 

Republicans  are  speculating  that  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Orville  L.  Freeman  will  be  the 
next  Cabinet  member  to  leave  tbe  Johnson 
administration. 

The  main  OOP  reaction  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  8.  McNamara's  leaving  is 
that  Johnosn  Is  clearing  tbe  decks  for  1968 
by  getting  rid  of  Cabinet  members  who  could 
be  prime  targets  for  the  Republicans  in  the 
presidential  campaign. 

Johnson's  popvUarlty  is  at  a  very  low  ebb 
in  the  Farm  Belt.  Freeman  Is  getting  the 
blame  for  many  of  the  farmers'  problems  and 
Republicans  think  Johnson  will  want  a  fresh 
face  on  tbe  farm  front  next  year. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Star,  Dec.  S. 
1967] 

JOBNSON    OOES    TO    BENrERT   HdJ>   BT    RlMK 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  drew  a  warm 
Mbute  and  a  tew  kind  Jokes  from  President 
Johnson  last  night. 

Johnson  bad  gone  to  tbe  State  Dep«rt- 
ment  to  speak  to  about  350  business  execu- 
tives who  were  at  a  oocktall  party  on  the 
eighth  floor  as  the  guests  of  Rosk.  wbo  eazller 
addressed  them  on  foreign  policy  ptotHams. 


The  President  said  he  was  happy  to  be  at 
"a  benefit"  for  Rusk — a  Jab  at  the  frequent 
political  benefits  held  in  this  dty.  He  tben 
said  that  many  "birds"  oome  to  Rusk's 
seventh  floor  windows. 

And  because  Rusk  Is  a  "wonderful,  kind, 
generous  man,"  bis  wife  every  morning  gives 
him  a  bag  of  bread  crumbs  to  feed  the  birds. 

"Tbe  sparrows  and  starlings  are  easy  to 
please,"  Johnson  said.  "But  as  you've  ob- 
served it  is  hard  to  please  tbe  damn  doves 
and  hawks." 


Resolution  From  Philailclpliia  City 
CoDDcil 


EXTESSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or  FBnraTLVANiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  December  S,  1967 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
BptaXer,  the  Honorable  Paul  D'Ortona. 
president  of  the  City  Council  of  Phlla- 
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delphia.  has  brought  to  my  attention 
Resolution  371,  which  was  adopted  unan- 
imously by  the  council  on  November  30, 
1967.  Peace  In  the  Middle  East  is  eeaen- 
tial  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  I  am 
certain  this  resolution  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  my  colleagues: 

RxsoLTTTioir  371 
Resolution  memortallalng  the  Presid«oit  of 

the  Uiilted  StatM  to  use  his  good  offlcee  to 

expedite  the  convening  of  an  Arab-Israeli 

Peace  Conference 

Whereas,  For  the  paat  nineteen  years  the 
Arab  Nations  have  maintained  and  continued 
a  war-Uke  attitude  toward  the  State  of  Israel, 
peeing  a  serious  threat  to  world  peace;  and 

Whereas,  Peace  in  the  tUddle  East  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  Peace  of  the  World:  and 

Whereas,  The  Oovemment  of  the  State  of 
Israel  seeks  to  arrange  for  direct  peace  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Arab  nations  to  eSect 
freedcm  of  maiitUne  passage  for  peaceful 
purposes  In  all  waterways  of  the  area;  to 
extend  Jtistlce  to  all  refugees;  and  to  limit 
the  arms  race,  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
.  political  Independence  and  territorial  integt 
rlty  of  aU  nations  In  the  Middle  East;  there- 
fore 

Xeaolved,  Bf  the  Couneti  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  w«  hereby  memorialize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
pedite the  convening  of  an  Arab-Israeli  peace 
conference. 

Xeaolved,  That  a  oertlfled  copy  of  this  Res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  The  Honorable  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Paxji^  D'Oktona, 
President  of  City  Council. 


Francis  Cardinal  Spellman 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  HANIiEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
at  any  great  leader  of  men  requires  that 
we  pause  to  reflect  on  his  achievements, 
our  loss,  and  the  necessity  to  the  continue 
in  the  spirit  and  in  the  direction  his 
leadership  had  provided. 

The  passing  of  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man,  archbishop  of  New  York,  is  indeed 
a  time  of  sadness  and  a  time  for  reflec- 
tion. The  cardinal  was  truly  a  great  man 
and  a  strong  and  respected  leader. 

Cardinal  Spellman's  personal  qualities, 
his  love  for  others,  his  kindness,  his 
humility,  his  boundless  energy,  will  al- 
ways be  a  source  of  constant  inspiration 
to  all  men.  The  cardinal's  public  qualities, 
his  devotion  to  duty,  his  administrative 
skUl,  his  warm  and  zealous  leadership, 
win  remain  as  goals  for  all  of  those  who 
serve  in  public  life. 

Those  In  our  Armed  Forces  will  cer- 
tainly miss  the  cardinal.  In  fulfilling  his 
responsibility  to  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform.  Cardinal  Spellman  showed  us 
that  he  was  a  man  who  accepted  all  of 
the  difficult  and  exhausting  aspects  of  his 
duty.  The  great  religious  leaders  cele- 
brated the  wannest  of  Christian  feasts 
by  visiting  with  those  who  could  not  be 
home. 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  Is  dead. 
May  the  memory  of  his  life,  lived  com- 


Idetely  In  th«  service  of  God  and  man. 
aervB  as  a  source  of  rededlcatkni  to  those 
Qualities  he  perfected  and  to  the  princi- 
ples he  served  BO  weU. 
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Half  a  C 


'enlary  of 


Finnish  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 


or   ILLINOI8 

IN  THE  HOUEE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday^  November  28.  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 7,  the  ruling  powers  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  along  prlth  their  tools  and  dupes 
in  our  own  country,  celebrated  the  50th 
anniversary  ot  the  Bolshevik  revolution. 
There  was  no  rejoicing  among  the 
Ukrainians,  Byelorussians,  Estonians, 
Latvians,  Lithuanians,  and  others  who 
are  unwilling  subjects  of  the  Communist 
tyrants.  To  the  Bulgarians,  Czechs, 
Slovaks,  Hungarians,  Poles,  Romanians, 
Serbs,  Croate,  Slovenes,  and  other 
peoples  who  live  in  the  satellite  nations 
the  anniversa^  was  just  another  day  of 
humiliation. 

Next  Wednesday  it  will  be  the  turn  of 
those  who  despise  communism  and  all 
that  it  represttnts  to  celebrate.  It  was  on 
December  6,  1^17,  that  Finland  declared 
its  independeiice  from  Russia,  after  hav- 
ing been  a  grdnd  duchy  of  the  Russian 
Empire  since  1809.  Freedom  did  not  come 
cheaply,  as  Mhe  Russian  Communists, 
who  had  butl  recently  come  to  power, 
helped  Finland's  Communists  and  Radi- 
cal Socialists  to  revolt  against  the  new 
regime.  The  dvll  war  in  Finland  ended 
by  April  1918.  with  victory  for  the  con- 
servative elements,  thus  keeping  the  new 
nation  from  becoming  Communist  like 
Its  huge  neighbor. 

The  Amerldan  people  have,  through 
the  eventful  IJve  decades  that  have  fol- 
lowed Plnnishi  independence,  been  good 
friends  with  tke  people  of  Finland.  Many 
Finns  have  migrated  to  the  United  States 
and  they  ha vs  made  great  contributions 
to  their  adopted  country.  According  to 
the  1960  census  of  population,  240,827 
Americans  are  of  Finnish  stock,  includ- 
ing 67,624  who  were  bom  in  Finland  and 
173,203  others  who  had  one  or  both  par- 
ents who  cam0  here  from  Finland. 

Undoubtedly  the  one  quality  that  most 
of  us  associate  with  the  Finns  is  honesty. 
While  other  European  nations  have 
welched  on  tl^e  debts  they  incurred  as 
a  result  of  World  War  I,  Finland  has  met 
her  payments  ion  both  principal  and  in- 
terest with  $  regularity  that  should 
shame  the  welilthier  and  more  prosper- 
ous nations  tliat  have,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  repi^iated  their  World  War  I 
indebtedness.  lAdmittedly,  these  nations 
did  have  excuses,  such  as  the  depression 
of  1929  to  193|9,  World  War  H,  and  the 
cold  war,  bu^  such  excuses  evidently 
never  enteredi  the  minds  of  the  Finns. 
While  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania, 
Yugoslavia,  a4d  other  countries  owe  us 
approximately!  $15  billion  in  principal 
and  interest  (in  their  World  War  I  in- 
debtedness, F  nland  continues  to  meet 
her  obligationi  on  schedule. 


While  she  h4s  maintained  her  inde- 
pendence, for  fite  decades,  the  road  that 
Finland  has  traveled  has  not  been  an 
easy  one.  During  the  years  between  1939 
and  1944,  she  fought  two  wars  with  the 
Soviet  Empire.  Although  her  soldiers 
fought  bravely  and  won  the  admiration 
of  the  civilized  world,  the  odds  were  over- 
whelmingly against  her  and  she  was  de- 
feated by  her  iaore  powerful  neighbor. 

As  a  result  of  Ithe  peace  settlement,  the 
Soviet  Union  [obtained  about  17,640 
square  miles  of  Finnish  territory.  Almost 
half  a  million  Finns  migrated  from  this 
area  rather  than  live  imder  the  Commu- 
nist nile.  Like  so  many  other  inhabitants 
of  the  people's  paradise,  these  people 
voted  with  their  feet. 

Mr.  Speaker,]  on  December  6,  let  ua 
take  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
courageous  Finals,  let  us  be  grateful  to 
the  honest  Finns,  and  let  us  pray  that 
they  will  always)  remain  free  Finns. 


Public  Servi 


Dear  and  Pollak 


HON.  EAANUEL  CELLER 

Oa    KXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,,  November  9,  1967 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  civil  rights 
is  one  of  the  jmost  sensitive  divisions 
within  the  Depertment  of  Justice,  and 
the  man  who  heads  that  division  must  of 
necessity  be  sensitive  to  the  many  prob- 
lems attendant  with  that  responsibility. 

John  Doar  fits  that  challenge  most  ca- 
pably. Now  that  he  is  leaving  the  Depart- 
ment, it  Is  appropriate  to  take  note  of 
his  accomplishiSents  and  also  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Stephen  {J.  Pollak.  Mr.  Pollak  has 
the  excellent  crMentisds  to  continue  Mr. 
Doar's  leadership. 

The  spirit  is  aptly  caught  up  in  an 
editorial  in  the  tJecember  1, 1967,  edition 
of  the  Washing^n  Post.  I  Insert  the  edi- 
torial in  the  RscoRD  at  this  point: 
A  GRXAt  Public  Sexvant 

The  resignation  of  John  Doar  as  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  Geiteral  Is  a  major  loes  to  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  to  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States.  For  more  than 
seven  years,  he  lias  been  at  the  center  of 
almost  every  raclU  crisis  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  Ihas  been  involved.  No  man 
In  government  Ikas  been  more  widely  re- 
spected, by  thoso  he  fought  as  well  as  by 
those  he  befrlenled,  than  Mr.  Doar. 

The  stories  oui  of  the  South  about  Mr. 
Doar's  courage  a»d  his  Integrity  are  legion. 
Red-necked  sheriffs  In  backwoods  counties 
trembled  and  ciirsed  when  his  name  was 
mentioned,  but,  nevertheless,  admired  hlm. 
Negroes  knew  hlni  as  the  man  from  Washing- 
ton they  could  trust.  Public  officials  and 
Judges  and  lawyers  knew  that  when  he  said 
something,  he  backed  It  up.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Doar's  finest  moment  was  on  a  summer  after- 
noon In  Jackson,  Miss.,  when  he  walked  be- 
tween police  lines  and  a  brick  throwing 
crowd,  talked  thd  mob  of  irate  Negroes  into 
going  home,  and{  averted  what  was  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  a  bloody  massacre. 

There  have  been  few  public  officials  in  our 
time  who  have  contributed  as  much  as  Mr. 
Doar  to  the  solution  of  the  nation's  most 
difficult  domestic  problem.  And  there  are  few 
men  to  whom  the  Oovemment  owes  more 
than  it  does  to  M4.  Doar  who  went  far  beyond 


the  call  of  duty  In  hU  own  quiet,  self-effacing 
way. 

The  selection  by  the  President  of  Stephen 
J.  Pollak  to  replace  Mr.  Doar  la  a  wise  one. 
Mr.  PoU&k's  record  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  ••  the  President's  adviser  on 
District  of  Col\unbia  affairs  has  been  excel- 
lent. He  need  set  himself  no  higher  goal  than 
■Imply  to  continue  the  work  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Division  in  the  distinguished  pattern 
set  first  by  Burke  Marshall,  and  then  by  Mr. 
Doar. 


Tolerance  for  Terror  in  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  iconrasoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing column  by  Flora  Lewis  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  tells,  through  anecdotes 
based  on  personal  experiences,  the  story 
of  the  terrorism  that  prevails  in  Greece 
imder  the  present  military  regime: 
WoBST  Past  or  Terbosism  Is  Shamzfui. 
ToLKHANCx  It  Brings 

Athkns. — The  Greek  poUtldan  was  re- 
counting Incidents  of  terror  under  the 
colonels'  dictatorship.  We  were  dining,  quite 
handsomely,  at  Dionysos,  an  elegant  restau- 
rant overlooking  the  Acropolis.  He  got  up 
suddenly  as  another  party  arrived. 

"That  man,  the  tall  dark  one,"  he  said,  "Is 
a  former  minister.  They  kept  him  in  Jail  for 
a  month.  I  mxist  go  over  and  say  hello." 

The  stories  were  about  people  who  had 
been  arrested  or  intimidated. 

A  young  woman  bad  allowed  another  girl 
to  use  her  apartment,  registering  her  guests 
with  the  police  as  martial  law  requires.  The 
girl  was  later  arrested  so  her  hostess  was  also 
jailed,  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  for  aheltering  a 
wanted  person. 

Police  had  barged  Into  the  apartment  of  a 
prominent  businessman,  stalking  into  his 
bedroom  at  3  ajn.  two  nights  in  a  row.  They 
obliged  him  to  get  up,  go  to  his  office  and 
look  up  the  address  of  an  employe.  The  em- 
ployes were  not  In  hiding  nor  were  they  ar- 
rested. Their  addresses  were  on  public  record. 
The  purpoae  was  to  frighten  the  business- 
man. 

A  student  was  still  awaiting  grant  of  a 
state  scholarship  he  had  won  by  examina- 
tion. His  father  was  a  rural  guard.  Possibly, 
this  was  pressure  to  make  the  father  serve 
the  regime.  Nobody  was  sure,  but  the  spec- 
ulation Itself  worked  as  a  form  of  pressure. 

"You  see,"  the  politician  had  said,  "there 
Is  a  reign  of  terror.  There  is  nothing  we  can 
do." 

A  few  days  ago,  in  Paris,  I  was  at  dinner 
with  another  former  Greek  minister  who 
had  said  about  the  same  thing.  A  Pole  hap- 
pened to  be  there,  and  he  laughed  IronicaUy. 
"You  are  lucky,"  he  said  to  the  Greek.  "If 
that  is  what  you  call  terror,  you  are  lucky." 

The  shock  I  have  felt  in  Greece  Isn't  at  the 
way  dictatorship  is  using  fear  to  consolidate 
power.  It  Is  at  my  own  first  impulsive  reac- 
tion to  the  stories — bagatelles,  I  found  my- 
self thinking,  compared  to  what  I  learned 
to  take  for  granted  in  Commimlst  Eastern 
Europe,  in  Guatemala  in  1964,  in  Spain  on 
occasion.  In  those  placee,  such  a  definition 
of  terror  would  have  been  hailed  as  almoet 
the  high-noon  of  UberalitaUon.  It  would  re- 
lease an  avalanche  of  resUtance,  not  repress 

The  eorry  fact  Is  that  while  terror  Is 
wholly  bad,  there  are  nonetheless  degrees 
of  terror.  People  grow  blase  about  It  almost 


as  quickly  as  they  do  about  avant-garde  art 
or  music,  or  pornography. 

It  Isnt  that  the  devlUsh  old  arguments 
that  "there  are  no  births  without  labor 
pains"  and  "^ou  can't  make  an  omelette 
without  breaking  eggs"  become  any  more  ac- 
ceptable. It  is  that  after  so  many  pains,  ao 
many  smashed  eggs,  there  Is  a  tendency  to 
shrug  and  aay,  "I've  seen  worse."  There  is  a 
tendency  among  those  who  want  to  do  the 
breaking  to  say,  "We  havent  done  much. 
Look  at  the  others  .  .  ." 

When  people  in  power  use  terror  to  keep 
it,  they  deny  it  and  use  their  authority  to 
whitewash  the  lie.  When  people  out  of  power 
use  terror  to  get  it,  they  often  Justify  It  as  a 
necessary  strategem  to  provoke  counter  vio- 
lence from  authority.  The  purpose  is  to  stir 
up  peaceful  citizens  for  the  rebel  cause,  and 
the  more  they  are  hurt,  the  more  successful 
the  strategem.  That  seems  to  be  happening 
in  the  United  States.  Either  way.  It  breeds  a 
shameful  tolerance  that  usually  leads  to 
more,  not  less,  violation  of  decencies. 

In  the  end,  when  the  prisoners'  names 
have  been  forgotte'h  and  the  cracked  bones 
burled  or  mended,  this  tolerance  is  perhaps 
the  worst  of  terror's  work.  It  ripens  the 
ground  for  more  bad  seed.  What  had  been 
impossible  becomes  only  Improbable,  the  im- 
probable becomes  quite  possible. 

After  a  while,  the  argiuuent  fades  over 
whether  in  this  or  that  case  a  bit  of  terror  la 
Justified,  practically  unavoidable.  It  Is  te- 
plSM^ed  by  the  argument  over  how  much  hurt 
can  accurately  be  called  terror.  And  once  it  is 
Just  a  matter  of  degrees,  the  scale  of  meas- 
urement is  likely  to  keep  sliding. 


Farmers  Remain  Low  on  Totem  Pole 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Bristol.  Tenn., 
Herald-Courier  paints  a  sad  but  true 
picture  of  the  lot  of  our  farmers  today. 

Because  this  affects  so  many  of  our 
people,  I  feel  that  it  is  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record,  and  I  insert  the 
editorial  in  the  Appendix : 

Fasicess  Remain  Li^w  on  Totkic  Poi.c 

The  farmer  vriU  not  be  as  well  off  at  the 
end  of  this  year  as  he  was  last  year.  And 
he  won't  be  any  better  off  next  year;  pos- 
sibly things  wUl  even  be  worse. 

This  is  not  going  to  l>e  good  news  in  the 
great  farm  belt  of  the  Midwest  (or  among 
farmers  in  the  Mountain  Empire.)  But  it  is 
a  hard  fact  presented  to  the  annual  National 
Agricultural  Outlook  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington by  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Department's  Outlook  and  Situation  Board, 
Bex  F.  Daly. 

The  gross  national  product  this  year  will 
reach  $785  bUllon  and  should  go  to  $845 
billion  next  year,  as  predicted  by  Prof.  John 
W.  Kendrlck  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, a  former  Commerce  Department 
official. 

Nevertheless,  Daly  said  net  farm  Income 
this  year  will  reach  only  $14.7  blUlon  com- 
pared to  $16.4  bUllon  last  year.  And  whUe 
gross  farm  Income  may  rise  another  $1  billion 
next  year,  the  farmer  will  be  worse  off  be- 
cause increased  costs  of  production  will  wipe 
out  increased  income. 
-  Consumers  also  will  And  the  retail  prlo* 


of  food  higher,  Daly  predicted,  due  to  In- 
creases In  marketing  and  processing  charges. 
Tliey'd  better  not  blame  the  farmers,  whoee 
lot  wlU  be  worse.  Farmers  suffered  this  year 
because  they  produced  so  much  that  prices 
fell.  It  was  a  case  of  too  much  production 
for  market  conditions. 


A  G>mment  on  Sted  Qaotas 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or      »T.A»AM^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  9,  1967 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  threat  to  domestic  In- 
dustry and  workers  involved  in  the  grow- 
ing amount  of  imports  in  steel  and 
related  industries  from  foreign  low-wage 
areas,  and  of  the  fact  that  much  of  this 
industry  has  been  built  up  since  World 
War  n,  subsidized  by  American  dollars 
taxed  in  part  from  American  steelwork- 
ers  and  steel  companies,  and  in  further 
recognition  of  the  many  policies  of  other 
countries  which  tend  to  restrict  or  elim- 
inate imports  of  steel  and  steel  prod- 
ucts from  the  United  States,  a  number 
of  us  have  joined  in  the  introduction  of 
legislation  calling  for  import  quotas. 

A  good  contribution  to  the  controversy 
surrounding  this  legislation  has  been 
made  by  Editor  Oene  Beaudet  of  The 
Iron  Age,  which  I  submit  herewith  and 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Quotas  on  Stkel:  Will  thb  Rxaction  Bb 
Au,  That  Bad? 

The  U.S.  Congress  is  now  taking  a  more 
serloiis  view  of  the  steel  import  problem. 

Senators  Dirksen  and  Hartke  have  cospon- 
sored  a  bill  calling  for  import  quotas.  And 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  soon  Is- 
sue a  report  generally  sympathetic  to  the 
steel  industry's  poeitlon  on  exports  and  im- 
ports. '' 

The  Administration,  so  far,  la  dead  set 
against  any  further  protection  tat  the  UJS. 
steel  Industry. 

New  restrictions  on  steel  imports.  It  be- 
lieves, will  damage  the  whole  movement  for 
freer  world  trade. 

It  fears  massive  retaliations  from  those 
with  whom  we  do  business  throughout  the 
world.  The  long-argued,  carefully-woven 
agreements  reached  la  GATT  negotiations 
will  be  ripped  apart. 

Finally,  our  political  alliances  will  be 
shaken. 

In  short,  any  move  to  put  restrictions  on 
steel  imports  will  mean  the  VS.  la  going 
against  the  Free  World. 

This  is  not  necessarily  true. 

The  United  States  is  far  from  alone  in  its 
steel  import  j>roblem8.  Every  country  In  the 
world  that  makes  steel  has  them.  And  every 
country  in  the  world  wants  to  do  aomething 
about  them. 

In  visits  to  steel  producers  In  Belgium, 
England,  France  and  Germany  the  questions 
of  overcapacity,  overproduction,  market  de- 
terioration and  b\u-densome  fixed  costs  are 
brought  up  again  and  again. 

Steelmakers  outside  the  U.S.  are  Just  as 
much  concerned  about  steel  export  and  im- 
port problems  as  their  U.S.  counterparts  are. 

Perhaps  more  so,  they  have  more  of  them. 
Tliey  know,  as  UJS.  producers  know,  that 
tber*  just  oannot  be — or  continue  to  be — 
anarchy  in  the  steel  markets  of  the  world. 
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No  steel  producer — or  country — anywhere 
goefl  for  thla  kind  of  thinking.  They  know 
better.  Steel  la  too  basic,  too  vital  to  national 
economies. 

Naturally,  no  one  abroad  wants  to  be  en- 
tirely or  partially  deprived  of  sharing  In  thto 
country's  great  consuming  markets.  And  pro- 
tests against  any  kind  of  Import  limitations 
are  to  be  expected. 

It  would  be  Bxirprlslng  If  protests  were  not 
made.  Just  as  surprising,  say,  as  If  the  U.S. 
steel  Industry  did  not  protat  what  It  con- 
siders unfair  steel  trade  practices. 

Privately,  producers  abroad  appreciate  the 
problem  more  than  they  like  to  say  pubUcly. 

They  recognize  that  voluntary  restraints, 
no  matter  how  well  intended  just  don't  work 
or  won't  work.  More  than  once,  they  them- 
selves have  gone  to  restrictive  Import  meas- 
iires  when  the  going  got  too  tough. 
'  They  know  that  harmony  must  be  reached 
in  world  steel  markets — somehow. 

This  la  not  the  kind  of  climate  conducive 
to  massive  trade  retaliations,  a  ripping  apart 
of  OATT  agreements  or  a  weakening  of  po- 
Utlcal  ties. 

Of  course,  no  steel  producer  abroad  Is  go- 
Ingg  to  stand  up  and  cheer  over  import 
quotas  or  any  other  import  restriction  im- 
pooed  by  the  U.S.  But  they  are  not  going  to 
pull  the  house  down,  either. 

Neither,  we  guess,  will  the  UJ3.  govern- 
ment, sted  producers  and  their  supporters 
act  that  way  here. 


WhateTcr  Happened  to  Patriotism? 


What's  ours  is  the  aresent  and,  emphatically, 
the  fvrtiire."  | 

Well,  I  have  so«iethlng  to  say  to  them. 
I'd  like  to  say  to  ihem.  "listen,  you  young, 
new  foglei^,  put  asllle  your  placards  and  stop 
marching  for  JustFa  minute  and  listen  as 
carefully  to  me  as  I  have  listened  to  you.  We 
know  our  world's  [changing  all  right — who 
should  know  better  than  we?  Who  feels  the 
pain  of  an  operatfon  more — the  surgeon  or 
the  patient?  We're  willing  to  accept  change — 
even  welcome  It.  We  know  It  has  to  happen 
even  better  than  you  because  we've  seen  more 
of  it.  As  to  sacred  pows — well,  they're  pretty 
scarce  nowadays,  or  hadn't  you  noticed. 
And — by  the  way4-lt  may  surprise  you  to 
know  that  your  ai  gry  rebellion  and  postur- 
ing is  not  new — a  5me  of  us  did  that,  too. 
Put  as  to  the  past-  -well,  Just  pause  a  minute 
before  you  cast  thi  t  aside.  Be  especially  slow 
to  throw  aside  yqjr  heritage,  be  especially 
slow  to  forget  patriotism,  because  one  day.  I 
promise  you,  you'll  need  it  .  .  .  and  if  you're 
not  careful  you  ^  on't  even  known  what  it 
is.  If  you  cut  your  lelf  adrift  from  yesterday, 
your  future  may  )e  dimmer  than  you  can 
imagine." 

In  this  part  of  the  country  I  xmderstand 
that  one  of  the  tpeclalties  is  boiled  crab. 
You've  probably  si  len  them  fixed.  You  know 
If  you  put  those  ciabs  in  a  pot  of  cold  water 
and  turn  up  the  lieat  gradually,  they  don't 
know  what's  happening  to  them — they  dont 
thrash  about  or  t»y  to  claw  you.  They  Just 
Sit  there  and  the  ^ter  gets  hotter  and  hotter 
low  it,  they're  done.  But 
a  pot  of  hot  water  and 
^ns.  They  really  kick  up  a 
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Wednesday.  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
days  when  there  Is  so  much  laxity  on  the 
part  of  many  people  with  respect  to  the 
matter  of  patriotism.  I  feel  that  we 
should  give  earnest  heed  to  a  speech 
made  earlier  this  year  by  Mr.  William  L. 
Lindholm,  president  of  the  Chesapeake 
It  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  at  the  31st 
annual  convention  of  the  Old  Dominion 
chapter.  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America, 
at  Virginto  Beach.  Va. 

Mr.  Llndholm's  remarks  are  so  ap- 
propriate and  so  applicable  to  many  of 
the  problems  we  face  today  that  I  would 
like  to  have  them  included  at  this  point 
In  the  Congressional  Rkcord. 

I  recommend  his  speech  to  the  reading 
of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  speech  follows: 
Whatkvks  Happenzd  to  Patsiotism  ? 

When  patriotism  dies,  I  think  the  country 
is  not  far  from  collapse.  Arnold  Toynbee,  the 
historian,  says  that  of  21  notable  civiliza- 
tions, 19  perished  not  from  external  conquest 
but  frosa  evap<»<atlon  of  beUef  within. 

I  was  leafing  through  the  June  issue  of 
Changing  Times  last  week  and  I  came  across 
an  article  called  "Meet  the  Restless  Genera- 
tion." It  characterized  today's  young  people 
as  saying: 

"Listen,  you  old  fogies  over  30.  Listen  and 
pay  attention.  You  don't  know  what's  hap- 
pening in  your  own  world.  The  world  you 
made,  the  world  you  grew  up  in.  barely  exiMtm 
any  more.  It's  changing  axid  changing  fast. 
We're  the  people  who  are  changing  It — yoang 
people  under  26,  even  under  20.  .  . .  Tradltica 
Is  no  sacred  cow  to  us,  and  the  past,  wltii 
all  its  errors  and  tragedies,  is  yours,  not  ours. 


this  letter  In  advance 


and  before  they 
Just  put  them  : 
watch  what  bap] 
fuss. 

I  think  there's  a  parallel  here.  Maybe  the 
beat's  being  turned  up  on  us  so  gradually  we 
don't  know  what's  happening.  Might  not  this 
be  whafk  happening  to  patriotism?  Might 
not  it  be  waning!  and  leaving  without  us 
knowing  It?  IT  it]  to.  what  Is  our  responsi- 
blllty? 

The  British  statesman  Edmimd  Burke  said 
It  well.  He  said,  f'Por  evil  to  succeed  it  Is 
only  necessary  thalt  good  men  do  nothing." 

It's  very  late  to  >e  discovering  that  patriot- 
ilun  is  not  something  pre-cooked,  ready- 
mixed,  or  quick-ftozen  for  use  on  short  no- 
tice. We  cant  pui  It  on  lee  during  the  cur- 
rent crisis  and  taMe  It  out  for  a  later  one.  It's 
very  late,  but  it's  iot  too  late.  There  are  some 
things  we  can  do.  I 

We  can  get  baclQ  to  a  few  fundamentals.  We 
can  remind  oiu^lves  that  patriotism  and 
love  of  country  is  pot  a  mere  Intellectual  ab- 
straction. It's  notjmerely  a  word  Just  for  a 
Pourth-of-July  oration. 

We  can  realize  that  "America"  btlrs  some- 
thing deeper  within  us  than  mere  geography. 
"A  man's  country,"  said  author  George  Cur- 
tis, "is  not  a  certain  area  of  land,  of  moun- 
tains, rivers  and  woods.  It  is  a  principle,  and 
patriotism  is  loysjty  to  that  principle." 

We  can  realize  that  patriotism  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of.  And  whenever  any- 
one gives  you  ttie  idea  that  it  la  you  can 
say,  "Wait  a  mlnfite.  You  have  the  right  to 
speak  your  piece  land  rm  going  to  listen  to 
you.  But  when  fou're  done,  I  have  a  few 
words  to  say,  too.'* 

And  whenever  ijhe  flag  goes  by  or  whenever 
the  National  Anthem  is  played,  we  can  give 
them  the  respect  and  honor  due  them.  We 
can  remind  ourselves  that  the  things  they 
stand  for  were  created  l>y  the  experience  of  a 
great  people.  Everything  they  represent  was 
written  by  their  lives. 

Lives  like  Private  First  Class  Butch  Strick- 
land of  Graham,  North  Carolina.  Now.  you 
dont  know  who  Sutch  Strickland  was.  Prob- 


In  Vietnam,  he  wrofa 
to  his  family: 
"Dear  Follcs: 

••I'm  writing  this  letter  as  my  last  one. 
Believe  me,  I  didn't  \fant  to  die,  but  I  know 
it  was  part  of  my  JoH.  I  want  my  country  to 
live  for  billions  and  billions  of  years  to  come. 
"I  want  it  to  standi  as  a  light  to  all  people 
oppressed  and  guide  them  to  the  same  free- 
dom we  know.  If  we  :an  stand  and  fight  for 
freedom,  then  I  thlnU  we  have  done  the  Job 
set  down  for  us.  It's  ^p  to  every  American  to 
fight  for  the  freedom!  we  hold  so  dear.  If  we 
don't,  the  smells  of  free  air  could  become 
dark  and  damp  as  in  a  prison  cell. 

"We  won't  be  able  to  look  at  ourselves  In 
a  mirror,  much  less  at  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters because  we  kn^w  we  have  failed  our 
.  .  .  country  and  future   generations  .  .  . 

"I  fought  for  San^y,  Nell,  Oale  (his  sis- 
ters) and  for  Mom  And  Dad.  But  when  the 
twins  .  .  .  get  old  enough,  they'll  probably 
have  to  fight  too.  TMl  them  to  go  proudly 
and  without  fear  cf  death  becaiise  it  is 
worth  keeping  the  lai  d  free  .  .  ." 

Well,  I  told  you  vhat  I  had  to  say  to- 
night wouldn't  make  you  laugh. 

But  don't  be  too  depressed  by  It  either. 
Because  as  long  as  ^vt  have  men  like  that, 
and  there  are  manyl  of  them,  this  country 
is  going  to  go  a  lon^,  long  way.  What  they 
need  from  us  is  a  little  help,  and  we  can 
give  it  to  them. 

Now,  let  there  b<  no  misunderstanding. 
I'm  not  defending  or  advocating  our  position 
In  Vietnam — ^I'm  not  here  to  discuss  that 
issue.  I'm  not  endorsing  any  sptecial  group 
or  any  special  Intereats.  And  I'm  not  calling 
for  super-patriots  elltber.  They're  as  bad  aa 
their  counterparts  on  the  far  left. 

What  I  am  calUn|  for  is  that  plain,  old- 
fashioned,  splne-tlngllng  kind  of  patriotism 
that  has  been  such  a  rich  part  of  ouj  na- 
tional culture.  And  I'd  Uke  to  see  some  Pio- 
neer group  take  on  ]  "PatrloUsm"  as  s  proj- 
ect. I'm  calling  for  pnde — pride  in  our  heroes, 
and  pride  in  our  flag.  I'm  looking  for  people 
who  still  beUeve  thw  life  has  a  purpose  and 
that  they  have  a  duty  to  Ood  and  their 
country. 

I'm  looking  for  people  who  can  answer  a 
charge  that  was  fist  laJd  down  in  1787, 
when  at  the  close  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, Benjamin  PrankUn  arose  to  address 
the  delegates  in  that  crowded  room  and  he 
said,  "And  now,  gentlemen,  we  have  given 
yoU  a  repubUc.     .  .|U  you  can  keep  it." 

That  charge  needi  to  be  given  to  us  again 
today,  I  think.  1 

And  how  can  we  |:eep  it?  By  acknowledg- 
ing the  right  to  dls^nt  but  also  upholding 
the  right  to  reply,  By  remembering  that 
patriotism  means  icjve  of  one's  own  country 
without  hating  other  countries.  By  remem- 
bering that  we  have<a  heritage  that  has  been 
renewed  time  and  again  in  places  like 
Bunker  Hill,  YorktoWn,  the  Mame,  Okinawa, 
Normandy,  the  Chosen  Reservoir,  and  now 
in  Vietnam  by  me»  like  Butch  Strickland, 
and  by  resolving  not  to  let  them  down.  You 
may  recall  that  ri^t  over  here  in  Norfolk 
in  1816,  Stephen  Decatur  proposed  a  toast  to 
"our  country — right  or  wrong."  I'll  not  ask 
you  to  go  that  far,  but  remembering  those 
things,  those  placeq,  those  men,  perhaps  we 
can  raise  our  glasses  in  mental  toast  and 
say,  "Yes,  we  can  ieep  that  heritage.  That 
we  can  do  .  .  .  that  ^e  will  do." 

I  wish  I  could  havfe  picked  a  subject  to  talk 
to  you  about  toniglit  that  would  entertain 
you.  I  wish  I  could  have  picked  one  that 
would  make  you  Ikugh  and  make  you  go 
away  from  here  feel^ig  that  I'm  a  fine  fellow. 
I  wish  I  could  talU  to  you  tonight  about  a 
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ably  you've  nevef  heard  of  him  before  and     subject  that's  more   in  keeping  with   your 
nritber  had  I  tintil  Just  a  few  days  ago.  The     theme,  "Happiness  Is 


Fteedoms  Foundation  presented  him  its  high- 
est honor  .  .  .  bat  they  had  to  do  it  post- 
humously. I  want  to  read  you  part  of  a  letter 
that  was  found  among  his  personal  effects. 


But  I  cant.  I  hare  something  on  my  mind 
tonight  that  is  not  fimny.  It  wiU  not  enter- 
tain you.  And  it  does  not  bear  much  likeness 


to  what  happiness 


IS.  Neither  is  the  subject 


With  the  knowledge  that  he  might  be  kllleO*-    that  of  Pioneering, 


Tonight  I  wtmt  to  ask  you  a  question. 
Whatever  happened  to  Patriotism? 

Two  months  ago  126,000  people  gathered 
in  Sheep  Meadow  of  Manhattan's  Central 
Park.  The  Vletniks  and  Peaceniks  were  there 
■o  were  the  barefoot  Psychedelic  set  with 
their  faces  painted  up  and  with  bananas  and 
tamborines  hanging  around  their  necks. 
College  girls  were  there,  boys  wearing  beards 
and  old  army  Jackets,  girls  in  ponchos  and 
serapes  and  university  scholars  in  caps  and 
gowns.  And  there  was  even  a  contingent  of 
34  Sioux  Indians  from  South  Dakota  and  a 
band  of  Iroquois.  There  were  also  a  lot  of 
very  normal-looking  people  present.  Most  of 
them  were  young,  but  many  were  responsi- 
ble adults.  They  carried  posters  like  "Draft 
Beer,  Not  Boys."  "Make  Love,  Not  War,"  and 
aome  carried  signs  that  read,  "I  don't  give  a 
damn  for  Uncle  Sam."  My  wife  and  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  New  York  on  that  day  and 
saw  the  parade  forming.  Perhaps  I  should 
say  at  this  point  that  we  were  not  partici- 
pants. 

Down  at  one  end  of  the  meadow  a  group 
of  young  men  got  together  and  started  a 
fire — with  their  draft  cards.  As  an  encore 
they  burned  some  American  flags.  Then  some 
of  them  paraded  through  the  streets  carry- 
ing the  flags  of  North  Vietnam  in  places  of 
honor,  to  hear  Bi>eeches  by  some  self-styled 
experts  on  foreign  poUcy  like  Dr.  King  and 
Dr.  Spock. 

Whatever  happened  to  Patriotism? 

I  was  at  the  Preakness  up  in  Maryland 
a  few  weeks  ago.  The  band  played  the  Na- 
tional Anthem  but  they  might  as  well  have 
played  the  Missouri  Waltz  for  all  the  atten- 
tion anyone  paid  it.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened at  D.C.  Stadium  on  Memorial  Day. 
While  the  Anthem  was  being  played,  more 
than  Just  a  few  people  continued  to  call  out 
for  hot  dogs  and  beer  and  popcorn.  Some  men 
Just  walked  around  with  their  hats  on.  On 
that  same  day,  when  we  tradltlonaUy  honor 
our  nation  and  our  nation's  heroes,  I  drove 
through  some  residential  areas  in  Washing- 
ton, including  my  own,  Just  to  confirm  my 
suspicious.  Sure  enough,  I  could  count  on 
one  hand  the  number  of  American  flags 
that  were  hung  out.  Lack  of  respect  for  the 
flag  has  liecome  so  widespread  that  up  at 
West  Point,  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy found  it  necessary  to  place  a  sign  beside 
Its  parade  grounds  reminding  spectators  that 
it  is  customary  for  men  to  remove  their  hats 
at  the  passing  of  the  banner  that  was  once 
unashamedly  referred  to  as  "Old  Glory." 

Whatever  happened  to  Patriotism? 

Draft  dodgers  used  to  be  sort  of  a  Joke — ^In 
between  wars,  anyhow.  The  American  humor- 
ist Artemus  Ward  still  makes  me  laugh  when 
I  remember  he  said  he  had  sent  two  cousins 
off  to  the  last  war  and  that  he  now  stood 
ready  to  send  his  brother-in-law. 

But  now  It's  a  serious  matter.  One  widely- 
drculated  national  magazine  not  long  ago 
featured  an  article  telling  young  men  bow 
to  beat  the  draft.  Some  clergymen  and  pro- 
fessors have  even  conducted  a  clinics  on 
draft-dodging.  And  it  never  ceases  to  amaze 
me  that  while  most  young  Americans  are 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  serve  their  coun- 
try, the  heavyweight  champion  of  the  world 
isn't.  Martin  Luther  King  has  even  recom- 
mended to  young  people  that  they  flatly  defy 
the  draft,  and  he's  organizing  what  Is  known 
as  "Vietnam  Summer."  On  campuses  across 
the  nation,  according  to  Time  magazine,  a 
"We  Won't  Go"  movement  is  spreading.  I 
expect  we're  going  to  have  a  rough  time  of 
it  this  summer  in  Washington,  since  Stokley 
Cannichael  has  publicly  announced  he's 
going  to  take  over  the  place. 

Well,  whatever  happened   to  Patriotism? 

Some  people  tell  me  nothing's  happened. 


Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a  non-combatant,  and 
they  argue  their  case  strongly.  They  say  that 
true  patroltlsm  in  what  motivates  them  to 
burn  the  flag,  to  bum  their  draft  cards,  to 
shout  epithets  against  their  country.  They 
say  that  they  love  their  country  so  much  that 
they  cannot  help  but  protest  in  these  forms 
when  they  see  our  leaders  steering  a  course 
they  believe  to  be  wrong.  They  say  that  the 
same  issues  are  at  stake  here  as  were  at  stake 
at  the  Nuremburg  trials.  And  they  say  that 
the  national  anthem  shouldn't  be  played  at 
ballgames  and  horse  races  in  the  first  place. 
Well,  maybe  so.  But  those  are  about  the  only 
places  I  ever  hear  it  played  anymore,  and  I'd 
rather  hear  it  there  than  not  at  all. 

Maybe  that's  Jxist  a  rag  to  them,  but  it's  a 
flag  to  me — an  American  flag — and  ought  not 
to  be  desecrated.  Maybe  they  don't  like  the 
war — who  does? — and  maybe  they  don't  agree 
with  our  foreign  policy.  But  do  they  have  a 
better,  workable  policy  to  suggest?  If  they 
do,  I  haven't  heard  it.  "Get  out  of  Vietnam" 
they  cry,  ignoring  the  how  and  when.  They 
have  the  right  to  dissent,  and  no  one  wants 
to  deny  them  that  right,  but  they  need  a 
strong  dose  of  realism  and  responsibility  to 
go  along  with  it.  Demonstrators  who  glorify 
the  Viet  Cong,  who  bum  flags  or  draft  cards, 
who  urge  the  wofld  in  general  to  "make  love, 
not  war"  are  indulging  In  dissent  for  dissent's 
sake.  And  the  argument  Is  too  imjjortant 
to  be  taken  over  by  extremists  on  either  side. 

I  saw  a  perfect  example  of  that  the  other 
day.  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  luncheon  and  as 
I  went  through  Lafayette  Park,  I  noticed  a 
row  of  pickets  out  in  front  of  the  White 
House.  As  I  got  closer  I  saw  that  there  were 
actually  two  groups  of  marchers,  and  when 
I  finally  got  there,  I  saw  who  they  were  and 
I  thought  to  myself.  Boy,  that  really  tears 
it.  One  group  was  George  Lincoln  Rockwell's 
khaki-dressed,  bootclad  Nazi  storm  troopers. 
Tlie  other  group  was  the  barefooted,  un- 
washed and  unshaven  peaceniks  singing 
peace  songs  while  an  overweight  girl  tried  to 
play  a  guitar  and  keep  her  hair  out  of  her 
eyes  at  the  same  time,  and  I  thought  to  my- 
self, there's  the  worst  of  both  sides.  There 
are  some  reasonable  arguments  against  in- 
volvement In  Asia,  but  those  peaceniks  dont 
speak  them.  And  there  are  some  reasonable 
arguments  tor  involvement  In  Asia,  but  those 
Neo-Nazis  certainly  dont  speak  them.  None 
of  them  on  either  side  speak  for  me,  certainly. 

Right  on  the  spot  I  got  thoroughly  dls- 
guested.  rm  fed  up  to  the  gills  with  peace- 
niks and  their  counterparts.  I'm  fed  up  with 
this  mood  of  lack  of  loyalty  to  anything. 
I'm  fed  up  with  draftcard  burning  and  flag 
burning.  I'm  fed  up  with  violence  and  civil 
disobedience,  and  I'm  sickened  and  angered 
by  the  downgrading  of  patriotism.  Where  are 
the  people  who  are  for  things?  They're  about 
as  bard  to  find  as  a  five-cent  cup  of  coffee. 
We  hear  a  lot  about  the  right  to  dissent,  and 
we  uphold  that  right.  But  what  about  the 
right  to  uphold?  Are  the  courageous  to  be 
shouted  down  and  Intimidated  by  the  dis- 
senters? Is  only  one  side  of  the  story  to  be 
told? 

And  let  me  ask  you  one  other  question: 

Do  you  think  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
oovUd  or  would  be  written  by  anyone  today? 
And  even  if  it  were  written,  do  you  think  It 
would  be  published?  I  frankly  doubt  It. 

Pride  in  our  country  and  in  ourselves  has 
fallen  on  hard  times.  We've  tended  to  down- 
grade and  discount  a  glorious  past.  We've 
plouded  the  aooompllshments  of  our  Nation's 
heroes.  And  as  a  result  of  the  actions  and 
remarks  of  a  few,  patriotism — ^honorable, 
honest  patriotism — has  become  suqMCt.  Its 
become  a  naaty  word,  and  I  tiaink  tbat's  a 
tragedy. 


Saccess  of  Park  Improvemeiit  Project 
io  Ninth  District  of  Incfiaiia 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  excellent  article  from 
the  Aurora  Journal-Bulletin  on  the  work 
which  Is  being  accomplished  in  south- 
eastern Indiana  under  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment. 

Those  who  are  working  on  these  proj- 
ects to  Improve  parks  areas  in  Dearborn, 
Ohio,  Ripley,  and  Switzerland  Counties 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  hard 
work. 

The  Nelson  amendment  has  provided 
Jobs  for  61  people  in  the  area  who  are 
working  to  beautify  these  parks  and 
make  them  more  useful. 

This  activity  has  been  so  successful 
that  plans  are  being  made  to  continue  it 
next  year. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

OEO  BatNCS  QtTAXTXX  MnxtOK  Doixabb 
Worth  or  Improvememt  ako  Emplotmxmt 
TO  Tbis  Region 

Some  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  wcMth 
of  labor  and  Improvements  are  being  applied 
to  public  works  in  the  four  counties  of  the 

Southeastern  Indiana  O.E.O.  under  the  pro- 
visions of  tbe  Nelson  Amendment  to  employ 
marginal  labor  whUe  face-ltftlng  valuable 
public  property  for  greater  usefulness  and 
beauty. 

Glenn  Conover,  director  of  SIJI.O.C.  and 
Paul  Tremaln,  head  of  the  Nelson  Amend- 
ment work,  are  ready  to  talk  up  a  storm  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat,  about  the  diligence  of  the 
men  who  are  working  on  the  fifteen  Jobs 
throughout  the  area,  and  the  counties,  town- 
ships and  municipalities  that  are  supplying 
aid  by  supplying  "m-Und"  materials  and 
flnancng  for  materials. 

Previous  articles  have  dealt  m  detail  with 
the  Tate  street  playground  cf  Lawrenceburg 
and  the  county's  Guilford  Roadside  Cover- 
ed Bridge  park,  the  HiUforest  Historical 
home  where  ancient  natural  beauties  are 
being  uncovered  and  restored,  and  other 
projects  m  Dearborn  county  cities.  Thia 
week  the  two  officials  led  a  small  group  of 
Interested  and  helpful  citizens  through  the 
works  of  the  emerging  Aurora  city  Water- 
ways Park,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  lan- 
guid and  graceful  Hogan  Creek.  Then  they 
took  off  on  a  tour  of  Ohio,  Swlteerland  and 
Ripley  county  projects. 

The  fifteen  projects  have  furnished  up  to 
seventy-six  lat>or  Jobs  and  a  number  of 
supervisory  positions,  and  at  present  sixty- 
one  are  being  given  work. 

In  Aurora  the  three  acres  of  Waterways 
Park  are  based  on  Moore  street,  where  by 
gift  of  the  city  and  Chamber  of  Commerce 
six  decadent  residences  are  being  torn  down 
to  widen  the  street  frontage.  These  Include 
houses  known  as  the  Bishop,  Sargent,  Hatter, 
McDanlel  homes,  Hllderbrand  garage  and 
others.  Nearby  on  Manchester  street,  a  long 
unoccupied  house  of  Al  (Boots)  McDaniel 
wlU  soon  faU  to  the  axes  of  the  Nelson 
Amendment  crew  of  fourteen,  and  materials 
salvaged  for  park  Improvement.  On  the  high 
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ground  oX  the  fonner  Stnltb  trailer  Court.  • 
shelter  and  laiindry  building  has  been  refur- 
bished and  painted  to  become  cement  block 
rest  rooms  with  concrete  floors. 

On  the  crest  of  the  bank  nearby  a  concrete 
flooring  of  comfortable  size  may  soon  be  the 
base  of  a  roofed  pavtllon  for  shade  with 
tables.  Treea  are  beting  trimmed  and  ^ome 
are  removed.  Yet  other  trees  will  be  planted 
fcM:  uniform  shade  In  the  park.  Seven  cook- 
out  furnacea  will  be  built  on  designs  being 
worked  out  by  Tremaln  and  the  local  fore- 
man, Clayton  Cheek.  Below  the  bank,  along 
the  creek,  the  plans  are  imderway  to  obtain 
right  of  way  for  a  promienade  of  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  to  the  City  Park  and  swimming 
pool,  where  the  crew  has  already  spent  con- 
siderable time  on  plantings,  trees,  buildings 
and  driveway.  Plans  to  Improve  and  beat 
the  central  cloeed  pavlUon  of  City  Park  tfx 
all-weather  use  were  postponed  until  match- 
ing gifts  ot  materials  and  equipment  are 
available. 

At  HlUforert  the  long  steep  hill,  rising  to 
a  crest  of  a  few  hvmdred  feet  behind  this 
historical  community  restoration,  continues 
to  uncover  vestiges  of  formal  gardens  and 
waUu  In  use  a  hundred  years  and  more  ago. 
The  workmen  will  continue  to  make  these 
available  for  today's  public,  with  their  sweep-  • 
Ing  view  over  the  rooftops  and  up  the  blue 
Ohio  River. 

For  the  paat  six  weeks  a  small  crew  has 
been  laboring  to  convert  the  former  mud 
flats  and  forested  banks  at  the  Indiana  end 
of  the  old  Rising  Sun  River  I>am  to  a  place 
of  beauty  and  public  convenience.  Under 
Raymond  Kooos,  supenrtsor,  Thomas  Hast- 
ings and  WllUam  H.  Prey  have  been  uproot- 
ing undeelrable  growth,  filling,  making  walk- 
ways, burning  refuse.  The  UJ3.  government 
has  turned  the  property  over  to  the  State  of 
Indlftpo,  which  will  lease  its  ten  acres  of 
locust,  maple  and  hedge-apple  tree  shade 
to  Ohio  county.  Prom  Dam  Thirty-Nine  the 
nam«  will  be  changed  to  honor  a  deceased 
Rising  Sun  benefactor,  with  wading  beach 
and  shelter  bouse. 

In  Switzerland  county.  Conover  visited  the 
Patriot  Park,  and  Its  OEO  crew,  Ernest  Ryder, 
Luther  Gray  and  Buddy  Baker,  under  whose 
hands  the  Improved  and  enlarged  shelter 
house  looks  down  on  a  newly  level  baseball 
field  with  scoreboard,  swing  set.  oomftrt 
buildings,  repaired  and  whlte-palnted  stone 
refreshment  stand  and  horseshoe  ooiuts. 
Steel  posts  for  baseball  backstops,  barbecue 
pits,  water  and  tables  are  oomlng  and  next 
season  the  Junior  league  and  church  league 
will  b«  able  to  play  on  the  two  acres,  and 
arcommodate  and  serve  large  crowds,  picnics 
and  reunl<Mis.  Walls  and  foundations  are 
strengthened  by  generous  donation  of  con- 
crete blocks  by  the  Miller  Block  Co.  of  Law- 
renceburg. 

In  Vevay,  the  Inspecting  group  paid  Its 
respects  to  the  Jewel-Uke  grassy  Riverside 
Park  with  shade  and  park  equipment  newly 
re-furblsbed  by  the  working  crew.  Largest 
Job  In  this  area  though.  Is  the  several  acres 
of  county  4-H  Pair  with  the  traditional 
buildings  and  roofed  pens,  fields  and  shaded 
areas  where  a  crew,  all  over  seventy  years 
old,  are  improving  all  ths  features  and  add- 
ing buildings  from  used  lumber.  Parker 
Smith  is  the  supervisor  whose  original  Ideas 
are  going  far  to  Improve  the  scene.  Under- 
way In  one  buildlitg  is  the  minor  work  of 
restoring  an  elght-seater  stirvey,  a  note  out 
of  another  century. 

Back  away  from  the  river,  Conover  and  his 
party  swung  through  the  bills  and  fields,  past 
Mt.  Sterling  Roadside  Park,  a  brief  spot  of 
convenience  In  the  small  settlement,  where 
three  roads  Joining  leave  an  acre  triangle  of 
grass.  Mr.  Cole,  Switzerland  county  sanitar- 
ian, will  request  donated  materials  to  make 
the  plot  useful  for  the  families  all  around 
there.  The  next  stop,  for  noon,  was  at  a  de- 
lightful country  store  type  restaurant,  well 
filled  with  lunching  citizens  and  workmen. 


But  before  this  rast  tixe  men  stopped  to  dis- 
cuss details  with  Mr.  Hewitt,  a  seventy-year- 
old  tinemployed  who  demonstrated  bis  skills 
and  training  wlt^  a  small  party  of  four,  at 
Cleaning,  fencing,  installing  water,  painting 
shelters  on  the  well  known  East  Enterprise 
Fair  Grounds,  summertime  scene  of  family 
reunions,  cburcli  fairs,  picnics  and  tadn. 
Brush  has  been  aemoved  and  vegetation  In- 
cludes seventy-f9ot  trees  and  planting  on 
the  well  cleaned  (pounds. 

Bear  Branch  ^as  the  next  stop,  a  four 
acre  baseball  fieU,  two  room  wbite-palnted 
Freedom  school  scitable  for  Headstart  classes 
and  community  get-to-gethers,  restored 
under  the  eye  of!  Township  Trustee  Dennis. 
At  Bennington  in  Switzerland  county  is  the 
Pleasant  Township  Old  Conservation  farm, 
where  volunteers  started  work  before  msiking 
formal  application  for  Nelson  Amendment 
help,  led  by  Victor  Virgil,  an  OEO  director. 
In  Benham  a  tea-acre  community  park  has 
yet  to  g;et  Its  panned  shelter  as  five  men 
work  on  knocking  off  the  rough  edges  of 
a  t>eautlful  woofled  area  presented  by  the 
Benham  family  tp  its  community. 

One  of  the  larger  works  visited  was  the 
Osgood,  Ripley  Munty  f  alrgroiind  where  Bert 
Kelley  supervised  fourteen  men  In  restoring 
a  property  once  fcne  of  the  best  known  fairs 
of  the  state  an*  the  envy  of  surrounding 
counties.  A  stano  of  himdreds  of  tall  trees 
provide  shade  aiid  picnicking  space.  Dozens 
of  frame  buildings  are  being  sorted  out, 
some  of  them  for  painting,  new  roofing  and 
flooring,  some  for  material  to  replace  their 
sagging  forms  with  modem  structiires.  To 
winterize  the  main  building  for  community 
use,  saw  up  discarded  trees  for  wood  for 
the  new  fireplaces,  and  strengthen  the  race- 
track pavilion  and  grandstand  are  present 
Jobs  laid  out  by  Lawrence  Crum,  local  banker. 
Late  In  a  day  of  detailed  dlsciission  of 
buildings,  weeding,  fencing,  painting,  plant- 
ing, the  inspection  party  made  short  visits 
at  the  Milan  Community  Park  supported  by 
school  board  aid,  through  Jon  Kohlmeler, 
school  board  member,  and  Charlee  Tyree. 
of  the  O.E.O.  aid  school  boards.  At  Batee- 
vUle  Boys  Cluw  with  Its  busy  biUIding  is 
supervised  by  ^u-old  Steinkamp. 

Mr.  Tremaln  6aid  that  the  current  year 
of  fiscal  funds  empires  next  July  1,  but  there 
are  some  funds  that  may  still  be  available 
for  needed  improvements  on  public  prop- 
erty largely  at  expense  of  hiring  labor  of  the 
older  unemployc  d,  at  no  more  than  $1.60  an 
hour. 

Plans  are  underway  now  for  the  following 
year's  works  stJrtlng  July  1,  1968,  and  the 
OEO  officials  hope  to  make  a  deadline  of 
March  1,  in  completing  detailed  applica- 
tions for  that  year.  Interested  public  bodies 
with  needs  are  asked  to  contact  now  Mr. 
Paul  Tremaln,  telephone  1034,  or  237  Main 
St.,  Aurora,  Infl.,  Poetofllce  Box  240.  The 
four -county  directors  and  the  work  leaders 
will  be  glad  to  belp  in  preparing  programs, 
and  to  supervise  in  carrying  them  out  when 
approved.  I 

Some  of  theje  already  In  the  works  In- 
clude refurbishing  New  Street  In  Lawrence- 
burg,  the  old  time  waterfront  thoroughfare 
in  days  before  ^e  Ohio  River  levee,  and  first 
steps  in  preparing  for  a  new  youth  play- 
ground In  the  east  end  of  the  city. 

The  two  lateet  projects  under  Mainstream 
employment-improvements  plan  are  about 
to  get  underway,  plus  the  labor  on  the  Batea- 
vllle  club  already  listed. 

The  Milan  Scbool  Park  has  been  activated 
this  week.  Paiil  Tremaln  reported  for  the 
Mialnstream  pflaject  list.  Selected  to  cut, 
trim  and  build  cookout  furnaces  and  tables 
are  Astor  Dobeon.  supervisor.  Fred  C.  Bree, 
Henry  M.  Snyder.  Kenneth  Richards  and 
Lowell  Negangard. 

Another  Job  about  to  open  up  la  the  repair 
of  certain  rotA  In  the  Qullfonl  region  re- 
ported   by   Fob  master   Wally   Boylea   to  be 


dUBcult  of  access  Iky  the  mailman  deliver- 
ing the  route.  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
work  will  keep  two  or  three  men  busy  during 
the  remaining  working  weather. 


Crime  o^  the  Streets 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYBAAN 

or  NSW 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  iDecember  6.  1967 
Mr.  WYMAN.  fblr.  Speaker,  occasion- 
ally we  need  to  bt  reminded  of  just  how 
shocking  crime  On  our  streets  has  be- 
come. To  combat  this  we  need  the  help  of 
all  concerned:  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  the  several  State  at- 
torneys general,  police,  sheriffs,  and  all 
Federal  and  Statfe  law-enforcement  ofiB- 
cers.  They,  in  ti^n,  deserve  a  renewed 
firmness  on  the  J  part  of  the  courts  in 
meting  what  hasi  become  a  challenge  to 
law  and  order  in  America. 
By  way  of  illustration  of  the  serious- 
ion,  I  commend  to  the 
ibers  the  following  col- 
,'.  Buckley,  Jr.,  appear- 
lester  Union  Leader  of 
sr4,  1967: 

IVI  A  ClGABKm? 
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(By  WUlladi  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 
It  was  a  fun  weekend  In  New  York  City. 
One  22-ycar-old  srtSudent,  atroUing  along  the 
We«t  Side,  was  accosted  by  three  negro 
youths.  Did  he  have  a  cigarette?  Sorry,  he 
didn't:  so  they  stabbed  him  to  death.  A  78- 
year-old  man  was  beaten  up  in  his  apart- 
ment on  the  East  Side,  Just  In  case  anyone 
believes  that  crlmq  in  Pun  City  is  aaymmetri- 
cal.  And  in  the  Bix>nx  a  husband  was  tied 
down  while  a  visitor  sodomized  his  wife,  then 
burglarized  the  a|>artment,  and  left,  whis- 
tling no  doubt.  The  husband,  his  bonds  un- 
tied, rushed  out  With  a  shotgun  and  bagged 
the  assailant,  subaequfently  dlaoovered  by  the 
poUce  who  foUowed  the  trail  oif  blood. 

A  cabdriver,  age  22.  was  killed  by  three 
young  men.  And  then  a  plalnclothesman 
spotted,  early  In  the  morning,  a  60-year- 
old  man,  running  hard  after  an  Amazonian 
lady,  wearing  only  his  under  shorts.  She  had 
broken  into  his  apartment,  all  175  pounds  erf 
her,  rifled  his  wallet  of  SS,  threatened  him 
with  a  knife,  and  he  was  now  running  after 
her.  The  policeman  took  charge,  arrested  the 
lady,  and  then  escorted  the  gentleman  home. 
On  reaching  his  apartment  building,  some 
loitering  young  n}an  made  cracks  about  hl» 
seml-nudlty,  and  the  plalnclothesman  ex- 
plained who  he  was,  and  why  the  genUeman 
was  wearing  only  shorts.  The  youths  fell  upon 
the  policeman  and  beat  him  up.  But  they 
did  not  kUl  him.  The  quaUty  of  mercy  is  not 
absent  from  Fun  City,  Indeed  there  are  those 
who  maintain  thit  It  Is  more  fun  to  malm 
than  to  kiU.  | 

Not  everybody  takes  that  position — New 
York  is  very  diverge,  one  of  its  charms.  I  have 
a  friend  who  has  always  kept  his  7-year-old 
automobile  in  a  garage  Just  west  of  Ninth 
Avenue,  In  mldtown  Manhattan.  He  will  not 
return  his  car  to  the  garage  after  dark,  now- 
adays, because  to  do  so  means  that  he  Is  ex- 
posed to  a  half -block's  walk  to  Ninth  Avenue 
where  he  must  stand  and  hail  a  taxi.  It  U 
necessary  for  noto-New  Yorker»  to  under- 
stand that  It  Isni  aafe  to  walk  a  half-block 
in  search  at  a  ta^  on  the  west  side  of  New 
York. 

My  friend.  wh<i  la  \mprepared  to  die.  has 


beard  a  most  bizarre  report  which  might 
have  been  the  Inventive  work  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  or  Conan  Doyle,  only  in  this  case 
Its  provenance  is  apparently  the  police.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  Is  an  extremely  exclusive 
club  of  young  negroes  In  New  York  City 
whose  membership  is  limited  to  those  who 
have  killed  a  white  man.  The  signature  of 
the  club-ldlUng  is  said  to  be  the  preliminary 
question:  "Do  you  have  a  cigarette?"  And 
the  rules  are  that  if  the  passerby  Is  carrying 
cigarette  and  makes  them  available,  he  is 
spared.  If  the  passerby  happen  to  be  a  non- 
smoker: — well,  you  can't  win  them  all.  The 
FBI  turns  the  whole  thing  into  statistics. 
In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  com- 
pared to  the  same  period  during  1966,  murder 
is  up  26  per  cent;  rape  14  per  cent,  robbery 
03  per  cent,  aggravated  assault  36  per  cent 
burglary  49  per  cent,  larceny  15  per  cent, 
auto  theft  23  per  cent.  And  all  of  this,  to 
use  the  figure  of  a  local  commentator,  "de- 
spite a  police  force  outnumbering  a  World 
War  n  army  division." 

The  weekend  news  also  brings  a  run-down 
of  the  prosecutions  that  followed  the  rioting 
last  summer.  Here  and  there,  the  prosecution 
has  been  vigorous,  e.g.  In  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Cambridge,  Maryland;  and  Toledo,  Ohio.  They 
are  the  exceptions.  In  Detroit  during  the 
riots,  7,231  persons  were  arrested.  Of  that 
number,  exactly  40  adults  are  now  in  Jail, 
and  most  of  them  on  account  of  previous 
crimes.  A  thousand  or  so  will  be  tried  some- 
time next  spring,  around  maypole  time  per- 
haps. In  Boston,  after  three  days  of  rioting 
m  the  Roxbury  district.  35  persons  were  ar- 
rested. The  total  result:  five  persons  fined 
$500  each,  and  three  three-month  JaU 
sentences.  Really,  it  is  riskier  by  far  to  walk 
a  dozen  blocks  in  New  York  City  minding 
yotir  own  business,  than  to  participate  In  a 
riot,  burning,  stealing,  and  killing. 

And  finally,  we  have  a  report  from  Atlanta 
discussing  the  plans  of  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King  described  as  "a  method  of  dis- 
locating the  functioning  of  a  city  without 
destroying  life  and  property."  For  instance, 
there  vtrill  be  "camp-ins"  at  the  Capitol. 
Permanent  campins.  "We  Intend  to  go  there 
and  stay,"  said  Dr.  King.  "I  am  convinced," 
he  says  happily,  that  "civil  disobedience  can 
curtail  riots."  I  am  convinced  that  Martin 
Luther  King  belongs  behind  bars,  along  with 
everybody  else  who  conspires  to  break  the 
law. 

It  is  easy  to  nag  at  those  who  believe  that 
the  way  to  "cure  crime  Is  to  Get  Tough."  The 
answer  of  course  is  that  crime  Is  not  cured 
by  punishment,  but  that  crime  Is  curbed  by 
the  sequestration  of  criminals,  who  ought  to 
be  strolling  the  corridors  of  Sing  Sing,  rather 
than  the  sidewalks  of  New  York.  The  other 
point  course  is  that  neither  is  crime  cured 
by  asserting  the  apKMtolic  right  of  Blartin 
Luther  King  to  decide  which  laws  are  con- 
genial to  him,  and  which  it  Is  the  duty  of  all 
of  us  to  disobey.  Surely  there  are  others  who 
see  the  nexus? 


Hon.  Foy  D.  Kohler 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORlnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday^  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  regret  that  I  note  the  resignation 
of  the  Honorable  Foy  D.  Kc^er  as 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs.  I  must  admit,  however, 
that  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  made  the 
decision  to  come  to  Miami  as  a  full  iiro- 


fessor  at  the  University  of  Miami's 
Center  for  Advanced  International 
Studies. 

Secretary  Kohler  has  served  as  Under 
Secretary  for  just  over  a  year.  In  this 
capacity  he  has  worked  closely  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  He  has  been  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  Impact  of 
science  upon  foreign  policy,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  his  expertise  in  the  field  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations  led  him  to 
the  problem  of  the  United  States-Soviet 
nuclear  missile  race. 

His  distinguished  career  as  a  State  De- 
partment official  includes  service  in  the 
demanding  post  as  Ambassador  to  Mos- 
cow. His  service  there  spanned  the  1962 
Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Mr.  Kohler  has  long  been  recognized 
as  an  expert  on  American-Soviet  rela- 
tions, and  I  know  his  expertise  in  this 
field  will  be  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  University  of  Miami  Faculty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Secretary 
Kohler  on  an  outstanding  career  as  a 
X3B.  diplomat,  and  extend  a  warm  wel- 
come to  him  from  Miami. 


KEW    BOND    CKrrtCIZED 


Roy  M.  Goodman  Testifies  on  Municipal 
Bond  Ratings  and  High  Interest  Costs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
York  City's  indefatigable  nnance  ad- 
ministrator, Roy  M.  Goodman,  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  need  for  better  and  more  accurate 
municipal  Iwnd  ratings  and  the  de- 
sirability of  putting  a  halt  to  tax  loop- 
hole indusrtrial  revenue  bonds. 

His  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Subcommittee  was  covered  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  6  and  de- 
serves the  attention  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
CrrY     An>E    Laments    Hick    Bond    Rates — 

Goodman     Asks     Congress     To     Review 

Grading  System 

(By  Richard  L.  Madden) 

Washington,  December  5. — High  Interest 
payments  are  costing  New  York  City  the 
eqtilvalent  of  3,000  policemen  on  the  beat, 
faclUties  for  750  hospital  patients,  or  the 
price  of  building  10  new  schools  each  year,  a 
Congressional  subcommittee  was  told  to- 
day. 

"Inaccurate  municipal  bond  ratings  and 
a  billion-dollar  flood  of  Industrial  revenue 
bonds  are  raising  interest  rates  to  the  chok- 
ing point,  Roy  M.  Goodman,  the  city's  Pi- 
nance  Administrator,  said.  He  described  these 
factors  as  "a  one-two  punch  which  threatens 
to  knock  out  cities  such  as  ours." 

Mr.  Goodman  made  his  remarks  while  tes- 
tifying before  a  Joint  economic  subcommittee 
of  Congress  that  began  three  days  of  public 
hearings  on  municipal  finances.  He  proposed 
a  "searching  study"  by  an  objective  research 
organization,  such  as  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion or  the  National  Bureau  for  Economic 
Reaearch,  into  the  private  agencies  that  give 
raUngs  to  municipal  bonds  or  grade  their 
Investment  qualities. 


Mr.  Goodman  also  urged  Congress  to  for- 
bid corporations  from  deducting  from  their 
income  taxes  lease  payments  that  are  ear- 
marked to  amortize  industrial  bonds — a  rela- 
tively new  phenomenon  in  the  municipal 
bond  market. 

Such  bonds  are  sold  as  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties by  local  conxmunltles  that  seek  to  at- 
tract new  Industry.  The  proceeds  are  used  to 
bvtUd  a  plant  for  a  private  corporation,  which 
leases  it  under  a  long-term  contract.  The 
rental  payments  by  the  corporation  are 
pledged  to  pay  the  principal  and  Interest  on 
the  bonds. 

Mr.  Goodman  estimated  that  the  sale  of 
industrial  revenue  bonds  this  year  would  ac- 
count for  tl -billion  of  the  S12-blUlon  of  all 
bonds  floated  by  state  and  local  governmenta 
in  the  country. 

"The  added  volume  and  high  Interest  rates 
of  these  hybrid  securities,"  he  said,  "threaten 
the  ablUty  of  many  municipalities  to  borrow 
for  schools,  hospitals,  roads  and  other  long- 
accepted  public  purposes."  The  sale  of  indus- 
trial revenue  bonds  by  localities  in  New  York 
State  is  forbidden  by  state  law. 

STTPPORT    FROM    PATMAN' 

Mr.  Goodman's  commenta  drew  a  favorable 
response  from  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man,  Democrat  of  Texas  and  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Patman  chided  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for 
"not  doing  ita  duty"  in  holding  down  in- 
terest rates.  He  added:  "I  think  this  munici- 
pal bond  business  is  one  of  the  most  deplora- 
ble businesses  we  have  before  us." 

Because  of  reduced  ratings  on  the  city 
bonds  and  the  Increased  competition  for  the 
Investor's  dollar  from  Industrial  revenue 
bonds,  Mr.  Goodman  said,  the  city  has  to 
pay  an  additional  0.75  per  cent  In  interest, 
or  total  extra  Interest  of  $30-milllon  on  ita 
S500-mlUlon-a-year  financing. 

"That  is  enough  to  put  3.000  policemen 
on  the  beat,  or  provide  hospital  space  for 
750  patients,  or  buUd  10  schools,"  the  Fi- 
nance Administrator  said. 

Right  now,  he  continued,  "New  York  City 
probably  could  not  float  a  long-term  bond 
issue  for  less  than  5.2  per  cent."  The  city's 
moet  recent  sale  of  long-term  bonds,  last 
Oct.  17,  carried  a  net  Interest  cost  of  4.912 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Ooodman  said  that  the  largest  bond 
rating  servicee,  Moody's  Investor  Service  and 
Standard  and  Poor's,  "have  assumed  almost 
biblical  authority  throughout  the  American 
Investing  economy,  influencing  banks,  trus- 
tees and  Individuals  to  an  unwarranted  de- 
gree." Both  services,  he  noted,  downgraded 
their  rankings  of  New  York  City  bonds  in 
196S  and  1966. 

He  accused  the  rating  services  of  operating 
"in  a  Jet  age  using  horse-and-buggy  meth- 
ods" and  proposed  that  the  financing  of 
bond-rating  services  be  supported  by 
"modest"  contributions  from  municipalities. 
ranlu.  Institutional  Investors  and  securities 
dealers. 

Mr.  Goodman  said  this  would  amount  to  a 
rating  agency  "free  from  political  interfer- 
ence and  conflict  of  interest"  and  "would 
permit  computerized  techniques  of  fact- 
gathering  and  a  large  enough  staff  to  make 
continuing  on-the-spot  inspections." 


Rally  for  Vets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF  MASSACHUBRTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6.  1967 

Mr.   R  KITH.  Mr.  ^leaker,  at  a  time 
when  disorderly  and  dangerous  demon- 
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straUons  against  our  country's  policies 
in  Vietnam  are  receiving  headlines  and 
national  attention,  it  b  well  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  auiet  demonstrations  of  sup- 
port for  our  troops  which  are  being  held 
by  responsible  citizens  and  community 
leaders.  One  such  rally  was  recently  held 
in  the  town  of  Hull  in  my  congressional 
district  at  the  Initiative  of  Cpl.  John  C. 
Frazler,  Jr.,  a  young  marine  who  was  se- 
riously wounded  in  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Sometimes  the  more  extreme  of  our 
demonstrators  fail  to  recognize  that 
while  the  Oovemment  must  respect  the 
people's  right  to  vlgorovis  dissent,  dis- 
senters must  also  beliave  resptmsibly  in 
criticizing  Government  policies.  The 
practice  of  physical  "confrontation"  with 
Government  officials  and  attempts  to 
deny  others  the  right  to  present  their 
case  are  clearly  outside  our  democratic 
traditi<». 

Corporal  Prazier's  speech  and  the  re- 
marks of  Hull's  public  and  private  rep- 
resentatives are  reported  in  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Hull-Nantasket 
Times,  which  1  enclose  for  the  interest 
of  the  Members  of  this  body.  I  feel  that 
the  corporal's  thoughts  offer  a  vfduable 
perspective  on  the  relationship  between 
responsible  citizenship  and  dissent. 

The  article  foUows: 

RA1J.T  FOR  V«T8  ATmACTS   1.100 

An  enthualasUc  and  weU-behaved  crowd 
of  nearly  1.100  people  gathered  at  the  Hull 
Memorial  School  Audltca-lum  Sunday  In  sup- 
port of  U-S.  troops  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  rally  was  requested  by  Marine  Cor- 
poral John  C.  Frazler  Jr.  of  Hull,  wounded 
yeteran  of  Vietnam  combat,  and  was  spon- 
sored by  Hull  Selectmen  and  veterana 
organizations. 

Principal  speakers  included  Corp.  Frazler, 
U.S.  Congressman  Hastings  Keith  (R)  of 
West  Brldgewater,  State  Senator  William  D. 
Weeks  (R).  Cohasset,  State  Rep.  George  C. 
Toung  (R) ,  Sdtuate.  Hull  Selectman  Chrmn. 
Leonard  Colten  and  Selectmen  Wallace  E. 
Richardson,  and  Samuel  Hartstone. 

Keith  said  he  supported  In  substance  the 
1I.S.  position  m  Vietnam  although  he  doesn't 
agree  with  aU  the  methods  used  In  con- 
ducting the  war. 

'"We  have  a  lot  of  dissent  on  moral  and 
legal  grounds  about  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam, 
but  I  found  out  during  my  recent  visit  to 
that  country  there  Is  no  dissent  among  our 
ttoap»  on  why  they  are  there  or  about  the 
cause  tac  which  they  are  fighting"  said  Cong. 
Keith. 

"Prance  ia  no  longer  a  great. power  because 
she  got  out  of  Vietnam  and  left  a  void  into 
which  the  enemy  moved.  Prance  also  got  out 
of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  in  World  War 
2  and  later  regretted  It  when  Hitler  over-ran 
Evirope,  including  France,"  added  Keith. 

•nfe  Congressman  continued:  "Our  country 
must  live  up  to  our  commitment  and  not 
walk  out  on  our  friends  the  South  Viet- 
namese, Malaysians,  Filipinos  and  Koreans. 
The  United  States  cannot  again  go  Into 
Isolation.  We  must  recognize  our  responsl- 
bUlty  to  the  world.  Our  enemies  are  fighting 
lor  only  what  they  can  take.  We  must  be 
patient  and  underetandlng  with  the  hope 
and  prayer  that  our  leaders  have  the  wisdom 
to  match  the  bravery  of  our  men  who  are 
carrying  the  fight." 

Corporal  Frazler,  20.  whose  legs  were 
shattered  In  fighting  near  Chu  Lai  and  who 
served  9  months  in  South  Vietnam  unUl 
wounded,  has  been  imder  treatment  at 
Chelsea  Naval  Hospital  for  the  last  8  months. 
Ha  walked  with  a  cane  at  the  raUy  with  his 
left  foot  m  a  cast  and  his  right  supported  by 
a  special  shoe. 


He  was  cheei^  for  several  minutes  as  he 
arose  to  speak. 

Corporal  Fratler  urged  the  audience  to 
realize  what  U^t.  men  In  Vietnam  are  doing 
to  halt  Communism  and  Its  spread  to  the 
Umted  States. 

"If  Communfcm  ever  did  come  here,  the 
first  to  scream  would  be  the  draft  card 
burners.  If  they  were  in  Russia  they  would 
be  sent  to  Slbefla.  I'd  like  to  see  them  go  on 
a  slow  boat  t#  China,"  said  Frazler,  who 
added:  "It  tak«8  co\irage  to  stay  In  Society 
and  try  to  make  something  of  oneself,  but 
It  takes  ho  courage  to  drop  responsibility  of 
duty  to  our  co-mtry." 

Corporal  Frailer  quoted  President  John- 
son's warning  about  "a  negative  poUcy  to- 
ward South  Vietnam"  and  urged  letters  to 
legislators  telling  them  they  support  the  U.S. 
commitment  and  the  boys  in  Vietnam. 

Selectman  OMten,  master  of  ceremonies, 
lauded  Frazler  as  did  Selectmen  Richardson 
and  Hartstonei  Senator  Weeks  and  Rep. 
Young.  [ 

"God  bless  mm  and  all  servicemen.  He  Is 
Hull's  hero  of  me  day,  month  and  year,"  said 
Colten.  I 

Said  Senatoi)  Weeks:  "In  these  troubled 
days  with  an  hallf  million  of  our  men  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  l^ast  we  can  offer  Is  our  whole- 
hearted Buppoift  though  those  who  disagree 
with  the  war  have  the  right  to  dissent.  But 
this  great  crowd  clearly  shows  that  Hull 
stands  four-8q»are  In  support  of  the  boys  in 
Vietnam."  ^ 

'  Senator  Weeks  represented  Gov.  Volpe  and 
extended  conpmtulatlons  to  Corporal  Frazler 
for  his  inltiaUvie  and  leadership. 

State  Rep.  Oeorge  "Chet"  Young,  a  reserve 
Marine  Lleut-Col.  said:  "This  great  crowd 
shows  It  came  to  be  covmted.  I  wish  all  the 
towns  in  the  Country  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunity. Corpor  J  Frazler,  I  salute  you  as  the 
representaUve  of  aU  our  fighUng  men  In 
Vietnam." 

Others  seat«d  on  the  stage  were  Corp. 
Frazler's  pare|it8  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C. 
Frazler,  Marine  Daniel  Sullivan  wounded 
Vietnam  veteran,  son  of  Michael  Sullivan  of 
Hull.  Navy  ho^ltal  corpsman  Richard  Cock- 
Un  of  Hull,  alsB  a  Viet  vet.  and  officers  of  the 
service  organlstitlons  and  their  auxiliaries. 

OUier  speakers  Included  SVC  Paul  O'Nell 

of  the  Hull-Hlpgham  VFW  Poet,  PC  William 

McTlghe  of  tl^e  Hull  American  Legion,  Rev. 

Earl  Luscomb.jinvocatlon,  Rabbi  David  Wels- 

enberg,  prayer,  and  Rev.  Fr.  Leo  Dwyer,  bene- 

dlcatlon. 

Music    was    provided   by   the   Hull    High 

who  played  the  National  An- 

Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 


lie  to  come  to  ode  place  for  cc«nplete  in- 
formation about  all  Federal  services.  The 
pioneering  ezp0rimental  centers  have 
helped  over  5,D0O  citizens  a  month 
promptly  secure  the  services  they  needed. 

At  the  same  time.  President  Johnson 
has  seen  to  it  that  the  American  public 
benefits  from  espanded  Federal  office 
hours,  simplified  forms,  and  publication 
of  information  in  foreign  languages  to 
help  non-Englikh  speaking  Americans 
learn  about  their  Government's  services. 

A  democracy  lis  only  as  strong  as  its 
people's  trust  li  their  government.  By 
bringing  the  strpamlined  services  of  the 
Federal  Goveminent  to  the  hometowns 
of  millions  of  Ai^ierlcans  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  rewarded  this  sacred 
trust.  I 

The  Johnson  administration  has  put 
democracy  into  action  for  a  grateful 
people. 


Greece's  Rcft^uat  Impreties  United 
States 


School  band 
them  and  the 
songs. 


President  J  >hDSOii  Brings  Government 
to  the  People 

EXTEl^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or  ICABTLAin) 

IN  THE  HO  JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WednexLay,  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  etort.  launched  2  years  ago. 
to  bring  the!  Government  to  the  people 
has  paid  another  dividend  with  the  an- 
noimcement  that  the  experimental  one- 
stap  Federal  information  centers  in 
Atlanta  and  Kansas  City  will  soon  open 
in  five  other  American  cities. 

These  information  centers  offer  Im- 
proved service  to  citizens  doing  business 
with  the  P^eral  Government — at  little 
or  no  addi(  tonal  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment— by  m  Iking  it  possible  for  the  pub- 


EXTEWSipN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWArD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxDron 

IN  THE  HOUS9  OF  ItBPRlBSENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  8,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
emphasis  here  In  Washington  has  been 
on  the  role  plaj«ed  by  Cyrus  Vance  in  the 
most  recent  Cyprus  crisis.  I  believe  that 
a  complete  analysis  demonstrates  the 
responsible  role  played  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece.  A  very  timely  news 
analysis  of  this  phase  of  the  Cyprus 
crisis  was  made  by  Mr.  Ray  McHugh, 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  Copley 
Press,  in  the  November  29  edition  of  the 
San  Diego  Union.  I  insert  his  commen- 
tary at  this  pol  nt  m  the  Record  as  part 
of  my  remarks 

GaxxcE's  Rks:»aii»t  Iutwesses  UNrrra> 

Statxs 

(By  Ray  McHugh) 

WASHn«CTON.--When — and  if— the  explo- 
sive Cyprus  crisis  is  resolved,  the  United 
States  Is  expected  to  review  Its  relations  with 
the  Greek  gover«ment. 

Virtually  ostracized  since  the  military  coup 
of  last  April  28.  the  leaders  In  Athens  have 
surprised  and  impressed  U.S.  offlciaU  with 
their  restraint  in  the  .current  crlsifl  with 
Turkey  over  tha  volatile  Mediterranean  is- 
land. I 

President  Johnson's  personal  envoy,  Cyrus 
Vance,  Is  said  to  have  credited  the  GreekB 
with  ''a  very  responsible  attitude." 

When  Greek  colonels  seized  power  last 
spring  in  what  khey  called  a  move  to  avoid 
political  anarchy,  the  United  States  adopted 
a  frigid  aloofness.  Heavy  military  equipment 
promised  vmder  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization agreements  was  suspended.  Eco- 
nomic programs  were  discouraged. 

The  Athens  regime  was  denounced  as  dlc- 
tatorUl.  A  visit  to  Washington  by  young 
King  Constantlpe  soothed  some  critics,  but 
failed  to  break  the  diplomatic  Ice. 

Charges  of  "ffiaclsm"  from  northern  Euro- 
pean countries  such  as  Denmark  and  Sweden 
offset  the  effect  of  a  constitutional  reform 
program  and  promised  elections. 

Demands  from  the  American  academic 
community  th$t  Washington  Intervene  on 
behalf  at  Andteas  Papandreau,  accused  of 
treason,   deepened   the   rift.   Papandreau,  » 


one-time  American  college  professor,  is  the 
son  of  fanner  Premier  George  Papandreau 
snd  heir  to  bis  father's  political  fortune.  He 
bad  actively  opposed  the  anny's  role  in  Greek 
life  and  allegedly  favored  withdrawal  from 
NATO  and  establishment  of  a  Socialist  form 
of  government. 

Turkey,  Greeks  feel,  has  tried  to  take  ad- 
vantage ot  this  diplomatic  isolation  m  the 
current  crisis. 

The  situation,  however,  has  undergone 
drastic  changes  In  the  last  two  weeks  as 
Greece  and  Turkey  teeter  on  the  brink  of  a 
war  that  could  tear  apart  the  Western  mili- 
tary alliance. 

"If  war  breaks  out,  the  NATO  alliance  Is 
dead — at  least  in  the  Mediterranean,"  said 
one  highly  placed  Washington  source. 

This  perU,  combined  with  Greece's  ob- 
viously strong  military  position,  has  pro- 
voked considerable  respect  for  the  actions 
of  the  government  of  Premier  Constantlne 
Kolllas  and  the  colonels. 

Despite  Turkey's  3  to  1  advantage  in  mili- 
tary manpower,  geography  tends  to  even  the 
odds.  Turkish  troops  would  have  to  cross 
rivers  and  mountains  to  Initiate  an  overland 
invasion  of  Greece.  They  would  have  to  pene- 
trate defenses  on  Cyprus  that  Greek  officers 
Insist  cannot  be  breached. 

U.S.-KQUIPPED 

Tlie  two  navies  and  air  forces  are  rated 
about  even. 

American  apprehension  is  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  both  countries  are  equipped 
with  American  arms,  supplied  under  NATO 
commitments.  No  one  in  Washington  relishes 
the  idea  of  the  two  allies  waging  war  with 
U.S.  weap<His. 

The  Greek  government  Is  described  as  rec- 
ognizing the  political  and  economic  reper- 
cussions that  would  flow  from  war  and  its 
Impact  on  NATO. 

"But  this  does  not  mean  that  Greece  will 
not  fight,"  warned  one  Athens  official  in 
WasMngton. 

The  Greek  government  has  practiced  re- 
straint at  home  as  well  as  In  the  negotia- 
tions. 

No  word  of  the  crisis  was  released  In  the 
government-controlled  press  for  a  week  in 
what  observers  regarded  as  a  calculated  risk 
to  forego  a  psychological  war  buildup  that 
eould  have  triggered  hostilities. 

Recent  Greek  governments  hardly  could 
have  accepted  such  a  risk. 

KEPT  nrroRicKD 

Since  Nov.  23.  however,  the  Greek  press 
has  been  reporting  each  escalation  in  the 
crisis  and  has  kept  the  people  Informed  on 
Vance's  capital-hopping  peace  efforts.. 

If  Vance  Is  successful  in  averting  war,  his 
report  to  President  Johnson  may  weU  in- 
clude a  recommendation  for  a  new  look  at 
relations  with  Athens.  The  crisis  has  already 
solidified  popular  suppKirt  for  the  Kolllas 
government. 

American  good  offices,  some  argue,  should 
■oon  be  brought  Into  play  to  achieve  three 
major  goals  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean: 

1.  Encouragement  of  the  Athens  regime 
to  move  steadily  toward  the  re-establlsh- 
ment  of  constitutional  democracy. 

2.  A  lasting  agreement  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  over  Cyprus. 

3.  A  rejuvenated  Mediterranean  aUlance 
to  meet  the  ever-growing  Russian  presence. 


President  Gestido,  of  Urufiiay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.J)ANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  sudden 


death  of  the  able  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Uruguay,  Oscar  D.  Gestido,  who 
has  been  chief  executive  of  his  coimtry 
since  last  Mtrch  1.  On  that  date  Presi- 
dent Gestido  became  Uruguay's  first 
permanent  chief  executive  in  15  years. 
Hio  inauguratioH  marked  the  md  of  an 
experiment  with  a  rotating  presidential 
system.  It  may  be  recalled  that  in  his 
inaugural  address  he  said  some  well- 
chosen  words: 

There  is  no  magic  formula  to  make  things 
well,  only  mental  honesty,  hard  work  and 
routine  and  meticulous  planning  for  the 
future. 

President  Gestido  had  an  outstanding 
record  in  the  military  service,  as  a  top 
government  administrative  official,  and 
for  too  short  a  time,  as  leader  of  his 
country.  He  visited  the  United  States  in 
the  late  1940's  as  a  general  in  the  air 
force  in  which  he  served  with  distinction 
for  many  years.  Upon  retirement  from 
the  air  force  a  decade  ago,  he  held  a 
number  of  top-level  positions  In  Uru- 
guay's Government,  including  director 
of  the  state  railways,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Coimcil  of  Government. 

As  President  he  was  host  to  President 
Johnson  and  other  leaders  of  Latin 
American  countries  at  the  summit  con- 
ference held  in  Punta  del  Este  last  April. 

Uruguay  loses  an  able  leader;  the 
United  States  loses  a  good  friend;  the 
Republics  of  Latin  America  lose  an  il- 
lustrious ally,  in  the  imtimely  death  of 
this  distinguished  citizen  of  Uruguay.  I 
know  that  the  sympathy  of  the  American 
people  goes  to  the  people  of  Uruguay  at 
this  sad  time. 


gress,  for  which  his  district,  and  indeed 
the  entire  State  of  Maryland,  can  be  so 
proud. 

The  perceptive  editorial  comments  of 
the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  which  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  fol- 
low: 

Bat  Control  at  Last 

The  common  Norway  rat  is  still  with  us  as 
a  vUe  pest  In  the  city  slums.  But  the  rat,  as 
a  shocking  symbol  of  congressional  uncon- 
cern with  the  conditions  of  Ufe  of  millions  of 
Americans,  was  finally  exterminated  yester- 
day. Both  houses  of  the  Congress  passed  the 
final  version  of  the  public  health  bill.  Bur- 
rowed In  it  was  up  up  to  $40  million  that  can 
be  spent  on  rat  control  In  the  next  two  years. 

Last  July  the  worthy  gentlemen  of  the 
House  laughed  down  an  Administration 
measure  to  kill  rats.  They  made  their  witti- 
cisms while  different  parts  of  the  nation 
were  burning,  and  their  action  took  on  sym- 
bolic Imptortance  throughout  American  cities. 
The  jokes  have  long  since  been  regretted  by 
their  tellers. 

The  measure  approved  la  not  quite  what 
the  Administration  wanted.  The  original  rat 
control  program  was  proposed  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Instead  It  will  come  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Small  matter.  But 
a  rat  slain  by  HEW,  personaUy,  Is  Just  as  dead 
as  one  killed  by  HX7D. 

Credit  for  saving  rat  control  and  Congress' 
honor  goes  to  Democratic  Representative 
Reuss  of  Wisconsin  and  Republican  Repre- 
sentative Mathlas  of  Maryland.  In  view  of 
the  reputed  ambition  of  the  latter  to  repre- 
sent all  of  Maryland  in  the  Senate  instead  of 
Just  Its  western  mountains  in  the  House,  his 
very  real  achievement  In  behalf  of  people  in 
the  slums  of  cities  wiU  not  go  unnoticed. 


Matkias  of  Maryland  Renders 
Inspiring  Leadersbip 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF   MASTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  December  €,  1967 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
upheavel  which  took  place  in  many  of 
our  cities  this  past  summer,  presented 
graphic  evidence  of  the  urgent  need  for 
constructive  Federal  legislation  to  assist, 
where  possible,  the  Nation's  metropoli- 
tan centers  in  solving  their  numerous 
and  complex  problems.  Yesterday,  the 
President  signed  into  law  a  bill — the 
Public  Health  Amendments  of  1967 — 
which  contained  a  provision  for  just  such 
constructive  assistance  to  our  cities.  This 
provision,  which  from  its  inception  had 
my  full  suppwrt,  authorized  much  needed 
increases  in  an  already  existing  rat  ex-^ 
termination  and  control  program  op- 
erated by  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  officials. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Balti- 
more Evening  Sim  recognized  the  major 
role  which  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI 
played  in  securing  congressicnal  ap- 
proval of  this  vital  program.  It  is  Just 
one  of  countless  instances  In  which  our 
able  and  distinguished  colleague  has 
rendered  inspiring  leadership  in  COn- 


One  Reason  Why  Crime  Is  Nationwide 
Placne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FLORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  21, 1967 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is 
plagued  with  crime  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before  in  its  history.  This  is 
an  intolerable  situation  which  can  be 
and  must  be  remedied.  The  Mobile  Press 
Register,  one  the  Nation's  better  news- 
papers, has  editorialized  with  strong 
logic  on  this  subject.  I  submit  this 
editorial  which  appeared  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember 26,  1967,  for  reprinting  in  the 

CONCRESSIOKAL  RECORD : 

Onx  Reason  Wht  Crimc  Is  Nationwide 
Placxte 

In  these  days  of  rising  crime  and  declimng 
convictions  of  criminals,  voices  that  warn  of 
the  dangers  in  ttils  situation  and  emphasize 
the  critical  need  for  more  effective  law  en- 
forcement are  not  heard  often  enough. 

The  J.  Edgar  Hoovers,  John  L.  McClellans 
and  others  who  speak  out  forthrightly  on 
this  problem  are  performing  a  public  service 
that  should  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all 
Americans  wiio  recogmze  that  the  Institution 
of  law  and  order  must  be  preserved  If  the 
nation  is  to  be  saved  from  unthinkable 
disaster. 

Senator  McCleUan  of  Arkansas,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Ijaws  and  Procedures,  told  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  In  New 
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Tork  City  the  otber  day  th»t  "law  enforee- 
ment  Is  breaking  down."  and  jxtlnted  to  tbla 
evidence  : 

"The  «^b«^nr»—  that  an  offender  who  oom- 
mits  a  major  crime  will  be  apprehended,  con- 
victed and  prmlahed  an  much  leas  today 
than  ever  before.  Eighty-seven  out  of  every 
100  who  cominlt  major  crimes  that  are  re- 
ported manage  to  escape  punishment  and 
thus  remain  loose  on  society  to  repeat  their 
nefarious  deeds  and  depredations. 

"Only  about  13  per  cent — about  one  out  of 
eight — are  tried,  convicted  and  punished. 
And.  for  those  who  are  punished,  quite  often 
the  penalty  Unpoeed  is  not  commensurate 
with  the  gravity  a<  the  crime  conunltted. 

"The  prospect  of  apprehension,  successful 
prosecution  and  conviction  and  Just  punish- 
ment of  the  lawbreaker  is  now  so  diminished 
^T»ri  unlikely  that  this — the  greatest  deter- 
rent to  crime — has  now  become  almost  im- 
potent and  ineffective. 

"The  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  'crime 
does  not  pay"  is  being  refuted  more  and  more 
every  day.  It  la  now  an  irrefutable  fact  that 
the  pursuit  of  crime  has  become  a  profitable 
way  of  life  for  many  professional  criminals. 
An^  their  mi^'-'f*^  success  Is  attracting  and 
■edtidng  others." 

Senator  McClellan  warned  that  this  has  be- 
come "a  golden  age  for  criminals  who  now 
rob,  rape,  murder  and  mug  day  and  night 
with  an  intolerable  degree  at  impunity."  The 
zecoid  supporU  him  In  this  vramtng.  The 
conclusion  Is  made  Inevitable  by  the  "more 
%y>mn  3^4  million  crimes  committed  In  this 
country  last  year"  and  the  low  rate  of  con- 
viction and  pimlshment  for  major  crimes. 

Lawlessness  has  grown  into  a  huge,  alarm- 
ing blot  on  the  greatness  of  this  nation.  In 
Senator  MCClellan's  words,  "UnhappUy,  with 
all  of  our  great  affluence  and  greatness,  crime 
•bounds  and  flourishes  throughout  the  land." 

This  grave  misfortune  has  developed  only 
recenUy.  As  Mr.  McClellan  put  It.  "This  seri- 
ous Crime  menace  has  not  long  existed.  lU 
upsurge  to  such  a  dangerous  level  has  oc- 
cxirred  during  the  past  decade  or  so." 

Here,  as  pinpointed  by  the  veteran  senator 
from  Arkansas,  are  some  of  the  ugly  facts  In 
the  "dangerous  level"  which  the  crime  men- 
ace has  reached:  ^^ 

(1)  "Respect  for  law  has  greatly  declined. 

(2)  "Disrespect  and  outright  contempt  for 
law  enforcement  officials  are  commonplace 
and  are  practiced  not  only  by  the  confirmed 
criminal  but  also  by  large  groups  and  seg- 
ments of  the  population." 

(3)  "DvUy  constituted  authority  is  openly 
flouted." 

(4)  "Rioting,  burning,  pillaging  and  plun- 
dering are  occurring  In  many  of  our  dtles 
with  alarming  frequency." 

(5)  "Massive  strikes,  sit-in  demonstrations, 
civil  disobedience  and  turbulent  disorder  are 
advocated  and  engaged  In  as  a  means  for 
achieving  redress  for  alleged  grievances." 

(6)  "Organized  crime  Is  spreading  and  be- 
coming more  subtle  and  entrenched." 

It  U  possible  to  believe  with  good  reason 
that  the  list  of  influences  and  factors  con- 
tributing to  this  dangerous  condition  In 
America  is  long. 

But  which  one — ^what  single  factor  or  in- 
fluence— has  done  the  most  damage  In  giving 
rise  to  an  atmosphere  and  attitude  in  which 
today's  lawlessness  and  contempt  for  law 
thrive  so  menacingly? 

How  many  thinking,  serious-minded  Amer- 
icans, after  imhurrled,  thorough  deUberatlon, 
would  answer  that  the  most  damage  has  come 
from  Irresponsible,  reckless  politics  that  has 
put  nlghtmarlshly  large  numbers  of  misfits 
Into  public  office  at  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment? 

If  this  nation  had  been  spared  from  the 
plague  of  Irresponsible,  reckless  pollUcs  It  has 
endured  In  the  "i>ast  decade  or  so,"  crime  and 
contempt  for  law  would  not  be  so  rampant. 

Whatever  else  this  nation  may  need  today, 


tt  iBgvntly  nea^  a  natkmwlda  uprising  of 
publle  ■entimipit  against  that  wretched 
brand  of  poUtloa. 


Finlaad 


A  Note  OB  Hittory 


EXTENI^ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOtaN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF  vncxma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdty,  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  MARSa.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  5(Hh  annivfersary  of  the  Independence 
of  Finland,  afl  event  that  should  not  go 
unnoticed  because  It  commemorates  the 
efforts  of  a  great  people  to  maintain  their 
Independence  and  freedom. 

Finland,  over  the  years  has  had  to 
resist  the  aggression  of  the  Soviet  Union; 
however,  it  hap  escaped  becoming  a  com- 
plete sateUite.  This  has  not  been  with- 
out cost,  and  the  people  of  Finland  have 
endured  great  sacrifices  for  their  free- 
dom. I 

Because    t^ulo    editorials   of   Vlrglnius 
Dabney  in  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch 
tell  so  vividly  this  heroic  story,  I  should 
like  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  House,  as  follows: 
FnnJuCD'B  SO   Orxat  Yxau 
(By   vlrglnius   Dabney) 
Rosea    were    blooming    on    thousands    ot 
graves    in    Hlaitanleml    Cemetery,    when    I 
visited  that  beautiful  shrine  In  Helsinki  a 
short  time  ago.  The  graves  were  those  of 
young  men  wflo  had  fallen  for  Finland  In 
her   heroic   resistance   to   Soviet   Russia   in 
the  Winter  Wat  of  1939-40,  and  In  the  sub- 
sequent flghtli^  from  1941  to  1945. 

Marshal  Cart  Gustaf  Mannerhelm,  who 
commanded  tie  Finnish  fwcee  In  those 
sangiilnary  encounters,  lies  in  an  Imposing 
tomb  surrounded  by  his  soldiers.  Towering 
over  aU  Is  a  treat  cross.  The  ensemble  U 
deeply  movln© 

The  fiftieth  'anniversary  of  Finland's  In- 
dependence frofca  Russia  falls  on  Wednesday, 
December  6.  Ai  candle  will  glow  that  night 
on  every  soldier's  grave  In  Hletanleml  Ceme- 
tery. This  Is  tUe  poignant  annual  custom  on 
Independence  pay.  as  weU  as  at  Christmas, 
Easter  and  All  Saints  Day. 

th*  toll  of  wa« 
Finland,  a  sturdy  little  democracy  with  a 
population  o<  about  4,800,000— approxi- 
mately the  same  as  Virginia's— lost  in  the 
six  years  of  v^ar  (1939-1945),  about  85,000 
men  kUled  an*  15,000  crippled  for  life.  She 
also  lost  over '10  per  cent  of  her  territory 
to  the  Soviet  Vnlon,  and  on  top  of  that  was 
forced  to  pay  jtaggerlng  repsu^atlons  totaling 
around  $700,000,000.  In  addition,  more  than 
400,000  refugees  from  regions  taken  over  by 
Russia  fied  l^to  Finland,  and  had  to  be 
housed,  fed  atd  given  jobs.  The  enormous 
Influx  was  comparable  to  the  sudden  arrival 
of  1^000,000  Jobless  Immigrants  In  a  devas- 
tated United  ptates. 

The  story  ot  how  the  indomlnable  Flnna 
niet  these  problems  head  on  and  solved 
them.  whUe  paying  the'j:  debts  to  this  and 
other  countrits,  Is  Inspiring.  One  explana- 
tion Is  the  qxi&llty  known  In  Finland  as 
"slsu,"  roughlf  translated  as  "guts." 

Finland  emerged  from  her  trial  by  Are  as 
one  of  the  moit  stable  and  prosperous  coun- 
tries In  the  world — a  country  with  a  high 
standard  of  ll'tlng,  a  rapidly  expanding  econ- 
omy, and  p«<  e-aettlng,  imaginative  leaders 


In  rach  spheres  ••  ardiltecture  and  town 
planning,  as  weU  ^  In  the  creation  of  novel 
designs  In  oeran^ca.  ^aaa,  furniture  and 
fabrics.  

During  the  halfVcentury  In  which  Flnlaod 
was  accomplishing  these  near-miracles,  and 
fashioning  a  free  society  and  a  growing 
economy,  neighboring  Soviet  Russia,  with 
vastly  greater  wealth  and  resources,  was  far 
less  successful.  During  those  same  flf ty  years, 
the  n£.S  Jt.  was  |  building  a  closed  society 
and  a  much  less  prosperous  economy,  with 
a  more  primitive  level  of  living.  In  contrast 
to  the  civil  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  Finns, 
the  Russian  people  have  had  to  contend  with 
mass  murder,  wholesale  starvation  and  con- 
centration campsk 

President  Urho  Eekkonen,  the  remarkably 
vigorous  67-year-©ld  chief  executive  of  Pin- 
land,  who  is  completing  bis  second  six-year 
term  in  that  po^  deserves  a  major  share 
of  credit  for  tl^  country's  progress.  He 
granted  me  one  of  his  rare  interviews  re- 
cently at  the  presidential  residence  In  Hel- 
sinki. 1 

"It  is  possible  io  get  along  with  the  Rus- 
sians because  of  their  frankness  and  open- 
mlndedness,"  he  said.  "In  the  negoUatlon* 
with  them  I  hav»  found  friends  among  the 
leading  Russians,  such  as  Mr.  Khrushchev 
and  Mr.  Koeygln. 

"We  can't  see  anything  In  the  future  that 
could  catise  any  difficulties  in  Russo-Flnnlah 
relations."  i 

It  Is  mterestlng  to  note  that  Mr.  Kek- 
konen.  Premier  Rafael  Paaslo  and  their  as- 
sociates in  the  government  put  three  Com- 
munists In  the  Cabinet  last  year — a  move 
which  caused  ijonslderable  consternation 
In  Finland.  In  diplomatic  Journalistic  and 
business  quarter^  In  Helsinki  I  could  find 
hardly  anybody  who  approved  the  move. 
The  great  majority  with  whom  I  talked  felt 
that  It  was  unnecessary,  and  that  it  could 
cause  trouble. 

True,  the  three  posts  held  by  Communist* 
(known  in  Finland  as  members  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Democratic^ Union),  are  Communica- 
tions, Social  Affairs  and  Deputy  Jfflnlster  of 
Finance.  These  are  not  key  portfolios,  such 
as  the  "party  hel*  in  1948. 

In  that  year,  the  Finns  made  the  grave 
mistake  not  only  of  letting  Communists  Into 
the  Cabinet,  despite  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  driven  underground  In  World  War  n. 
but  of  putting  tftemselves  at  the  mercy  of  s 
Communist  Prlnje  Minister  and  a  Commu- 
nist Minister  of  the  Interior  who  had  Juris- 
diction over  the  police.  The  result,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  that  Finland  found 
herself  on  the  vtrge  of  a  Communist  coup, 
such  as  had  Just  joccurred  m  Caechoslovakla. 
The  Finnish  Parliament  thereupon  cour- 
ageously risked  a  Soviet  take-over  by  voting 
"no  confidence"  In  the  Mtalster  of  the  In- 
terior and  forcing  him  to  resign.  The  strategy 
worked,  for  the  p.S.SJt.  did  not  move  In.  A 
free  election  wa*  held,  the  Communists  lost 
eleven  seats,  ana  with  them  all  of  their  seat* 
In  the  Cabinet.  It  was  a  near  thing. 

Because  of  thU  experience,  many  view  with 
concern  the  presence  of  Communists  In  the 
Kekkonen  Cabinet.  Those  who  approve  point 
out  that  whereas  the  Commies  were  making 
considerable  trcKuble  when  they  were  out- 
side the  government  and  in  opposition,  they 
are  cooperating  much  more  satisfactorily, 
now  that  they  a»-e  on  the  Inside.  They  have 
41  seats  In  the  ofte-chamber,  200-seat  Parlia- 
ment, and  they  cast  about  21  per  cent  ol  the 
vote  in  elections.  Hence,  It  Is  argued,  they 
are  entitled  to  jan  official  role  In  the  gov- 
ernment. I 

RETfi   KEPT  PLXDGES 

"The  Commvitlsts  have  kept  the  agree- 
ment on  which  1>he  government  was  formed.' 
President  Kekkqnen  told  me,  "and  have  not 
caused  trouble. 
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When  I  mentioned  that  Finland  Is  some- 
tlmes  referred  to  by  his  critics  aa  "Kek- 
koslovakla,"  he  laughed  heartily. 

He  Is  a  staunch  defender  of  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Friendship,  Cooperation  and  Assist- 
ance which  President  Juho  PaasivUd  signed 
with  Russia  In  1948,  and  renewed  In  1966. 

Both  signatories  pledged  themselves  not 
to  engage  In  aggression  against  the  other,  or 
to  Join  any  alliance  against  the  other.  The 
treaty  was  designed  to  make  certain  that  Fin- 
land could  not  be  used  as  a  base  for  aggres- 
sion against  the  Soviet  Union,  especially  by 
Oermany.  Finland  Is  committed  to  fight  only 
if  her  own  territory  Is  Invaded,  or  Is  attacked 
by  Oermany  or  a  German  aUy. 

President  Kekkonen  reaffirmed  this  in 
1965.  He  said: 

"Finland  has  engaged  herself  to  defend 
the  Inviolability  of  her  territory  within  her 
own  boundaries,  which  she  would  do  In  any 
case,  treaty  or  no  treaty.  ...  In  the  event 
of  an  attack  on  the  U.S.S11.  by  another 
route  than  over  Finnish  territory,  we  shall 
not,  under  the  agreement,  be  Involved  in  war. 
On  the  contrary,  we  shall  then  take  every 
conceivable  step  to  remain  neutral." 

SILENT    ON    VIKTNAM 

President  Kekkonen  refused  to  be  drawn 
Into  a  discussion  In  our  Interview  of  whether 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  Is 
right  or  wrong.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  he  disapproves  ot  It. 

"The  development  In  the  sixties  In  the 
world  of  poUtlcs  has  reached  a  stage  where 
the  different  problems  cant  be  solved  on  a 
black-white  basis."  be  said. 

His  "black-white"  reference  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  race  problem.  It  was  addressed 
to  those  who  view  aU  Communists  as  "bad 
guys"  and  aU  anti-Communists  as  "good 
guys." 

Such  an  attitude  on  his  part  Is  the  more 
Impressive,  In  that  It  comes  from  one  who 
once  told  Khrushchev  to  his  face  In  a  pub- 
lic speech  that  even  If  all  the  other  countries 
in  the  world  were  to  turn  Communist,  Fin- 
land Would  never  do  to. 

Furthermore,  as  a  youthful  student  In 
1917,  Urho  Kekkonen  fought  with  the  Whites 
against  the  Reds  In  the  civil  war  which  fol- 
lowed the  collapse  of  Russia  In  World  War 
I.  Thus  he  helped  to  win  Finland's  Independ- 
ence from  Russia  at  that  time,  and  his  anti- 
Communlst  record  began  early.  Needless  to 
say,  he  does  not  consider  himself  antl-Com- 
munlst  today.  He  was  decorated  with  the 
Order  of  Lenin  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1964. 

The  second  editorial  follows: 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Finland's  In- 
dependence from  Russia  wUl  be  observed 
today  In  that  sturdy  little  country,  which 
has  managed  to  remain  free  ever  since  It 
broke  away  from  Its  powerful  neighbor  in 
1917. 

Certain  aspects  of  Its  spectacular  success 
In  surmounting  obstacles  that  would  have 
daunted  a^ople  less  Indomitable  than  the 
Finns  were  considered  In  this  place  on  Sun- 
day. An  Interview  with  President  Kekkonen 
In  Helslnskl  was  described,  and  he  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  has  no  difficulty 
getting  along  with  Soviet  Russia,  and  he  an- 
ticipates none. 

VXCOBOTTB     MX.     KEKKONKN 

President  Kekkonen  has  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor, and  frequently  tells  Jokes  on  himself. 
Re  Is  also  a  famous  athlete,  who  held  the 
high  jumping  championship  of  Finland  In 
the  era  of  Paavo  Nusmi's  Olympic  triumphs. 
Today,  at  67,  he  performs  virtual  prodigies. 
He  runs  three  or  four  miles  daUy  before  go- 
ing to  the  office.  In  winter,  he  is  an  avid 
Bkller.  He  goes  on  an  annual  skiing  Jaunt 
with  friends  through  Lapland,  totaling  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  Last  winter  he  covered  800 
miles. 

"That's  the  way  a  man  ought  to  Uve,"  he 
told  me.  But  he  knocked  on  wood  as  he  said 
it,  apparently  conscious   of  his   advancing 


years.  Six  feet  tan  and  well  built,  he  ap- 
I>earB  to  be  in  fine  physical  shape. 

He  is  regarded  as  certain  to  be  elected  In 
January  to  his  third  six-year  term  as  presi- 
dent. One  criticism  of  his  administration  is 
that  he  Is  not  particularly  adept  in  the  field 
of  economics.  It  Is  also  said,  "You  are  either 
for  him  or  against  him;  there  is  little 
middle  ground."  His  enemies  consider  him 
arrogant. 

As  of  today,  Finland  is  as  free  of  inter- 
ference from  the  Soviets  as  anyone  could 
reasonably  hope  for.  It  may  be  that  Moscow 
put  pressure  on  Mr.  Kekkonen  to  Include  the 
three  Communists  who  are  now  In  his  Cabi- 
net, but  except  for  this  possibility,  the 
Kremlin  appears  not  to  Inject  Itself  Into  the 
country's  Internal  affairs. 

FINLAND    IS    FKEK 

The  Finnish  press,  furthermore  Is  entirely 
free  to  attack  the  VSSSS..  whenever  It 
chooses.  The  country  also  enjoys  the  other 
clvU  liberties  long  cherished  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  freedom  of  religion,  speech 
and  assembly.  It  Is  a  remarkable  state  of 
things  In  a  country  with  an  800-mlle  com- 
mon frontier  with  Soviet  Russia,  and  It  con- 
trasts totally  with  the  situation  In  Russia 
Itself  and  In  the  satellite  lands. 

Stalin  could  have  seized  Finland  and 
made  her  a  hapless  satellite,  of  course.  The 
fact  that  he  didn't  Is  one  of  the  impressive 
and  as  yet  unexplained  facts  of  modem 
European  history. 

The  fighting  qualities  shown  by  the  Finns 
In  the  Winter  War  of  1939-40  with  Russia, 
when  vastly  outnumbered  and  outgunned, 
must  have  convinced  Stalin  that  If  he  tried 
to  swallow  Finland,  he  might  get  a  well  nigh 
Incurable  case  of  indigestion.  The  fact  that 
the  flnnlsh  Communists,  to  his  extreme  dis- 
may, fought  Rtissla  as  bard  as  anybody  In 
that  war,  perhaps  harder,  appears  to  have 
had  a  bearing. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Finns  were 
dragged  back  Into  war  In  1941  on  the  side  of 
Nazi  Germany.  They  had  no  spiritual  Eiffinlty 
for  Nazlism,  but  they  were  ca\ight  in  a  weU 
nigh  hopeless  bind.  German  troops  were  al- 
ready on  their  soil,  and  planning  to  attack 
Finland's  ancient  enemy,  Russia. 

DRAGGED   BACK   WTO    WAX 

Finnish  hatred  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  at 
an  all-time  high,  and  Finland  was  anxloiis 
to  regain  the  territory  taken  from  her  by 
Stalin  after  the  Winter  War.  Not  only  so, 
but  Moscow  broke  its  agreement  with  Hel- 
sinki to  furnish  grain  to  the  suffering  Finns, 
and  Germany  stepped  Into  the  breach  virlth 
the  needed  supplies.  On  top  of  all  else,  the 
Finns  could  not  have  prevented  the  Germans 
from  using  their  country  as  a  base  for  the 
historic  attack  on  Russia  In  Jime,  1941. 

So  they  went  to  war  again,  under  Marshal 
Mannerhelm. 

Finland  formally  terminated  her  hostili- 
ties with  the  U.S.S.R.  In  September,  1944,  well 
before  the  fighting  e^ed  In  Western  Evu'ope. 
Her  troops  had  never  fought  under  German 
command  In  that  war,  and  there  had  been 
no  formal  alliance  with  Germany. 

As  part  of  the  harsh  terms  imposed  by 
Moscow,  the  Finns  were  required  to  rid  their 
soil  of  200,000  German  troops.  The  latter  re- 
taliated with  a  scorched  earth  policy,  and 
many  Finnish  towns  and  villages  were  put 
to  the  torch.  It  took  the  Finns  imtu  April 
of  the  following  year  to  drive  all  the  Ger- 
mans out.  The  operation  cost  them  thou- 
sands of  casualties. 

It  devolved  upon  President  Paaslvlkl  at  this 
critical  Juncture  to  convince  the  Russians 
that  Finnish  territory  would  never  again  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  an  attack  on  their  coun- 
try. His  success  In  doing  so  Is  believed  to 
have  played  a  major  role  In  saving  Finland 
from  absorption  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

ALL    WAX    DEBTS    PAD 

Today  the  Finns  have  a  well  nlgb  mirac- 
ulous record  of  surmounting  obstacles.  Fin- 


land Is  not  only  the  one  eotmtry  that  has 
made  every  payment  on  Its  World  War  I  debt 
to  the  Umted  States,  but  It  actually  paid 
an  Installment  at  the  height  of  the  Winter 
War  with  Russia. 

In  the  pubUc  mind,  Finland  stands  for 
bravery,  integrity  «md  an  advancing  culttire. 
The  "slsu"  of  Mannerhelm.  the  music  of 
SlbeUus,  the  Imaginative  architecture  of  the 
•Saarlnens,  the  literary  creations  of  Nobel 
Prize  vrinner  Eemll  SlUenpaa,  and  the  speed 
and  endurance  of  Paavo  Nurml  have  com- 
bined to  create  the  image  of  Finland.  It  i» 
an  image  which  commands  world-wide  re- 
spect on  this,  the  semi-centennial  of  Fin- 
nish Independence. 


Able  Pittsborgher  Heads  Westen 
PennsylTaiiia  Commerce  Ofic* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSTXVAMTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  able 
resident  of  my  home  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  Lewis  E.  Conman.  recently  was 
named  director  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's Pittsburgh  field  office. 

Mr.  Conman's  job  will  be  to  help  big 
and  small  industrial  firms  in  the  west- 
em  Pennsylvania  area  expand  their 
markets.  Judging  from  an  article  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  of  December  1, 1967,  Mr. 
Conman  and  the  field  office  are  achiev- 
ing excellent  results. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  the  Pittsburgh  Press  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  to  show  the  im- 
portant role  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  its  able  leaders  play  in  assist- 
ing American  business  and  Industry.  The 
article  follows: 

U.S.  COMMIBCZ  Dkpaktkxmt  Fdclo  Oftics 
Ajbsistb  Industry:  Wobxb  With  Com- 
panies To  Expand  Makkkts 

(By  John  Helsel) 

Helping  small  and  big  Industrial  firms  In 
Western  Pennsylvania  to  expand  markets  Is 
the  Job  of  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce  field 
office  here. 

"In  most  cases  the  companies  come  to  us 
for  Information  or  help,  but  we  have  a  visi- 
tation program  too,"  explains  Lewis  K.  Con- 
man who  took  over  the  Pittsburgh  director's 
duties  earlier  this  month. 

He  points  with  pride  to  these  results: 

Increasing  a  Butler  firm's  exports  from 
150.000  annually  to  $250,000. 

About  400  companies  In  the  area  export 
$300  million  worth  of  manufactured  goods 
annuaUy. 

Placement  of  a  $2  million  aluminum  parts 
fabricating  contract  In  the  district. 

"All  of  these  -accomplishments  were 
brought  about  with  the  help  of  our  office." 
states  by  Mr.  Conman.  "We  offer  many  serv- 
ices to  business.  Our  primary  Job  Is  to  help 
Its  expansion  in  Western  Pennsylvania." 

Ml.  Conman  says  the  Ootnmeroe  Dept.  has 
a  battery  of  experts  in  aU  fields  who  are 
ready  to  help  a  firm  with  a  problem.  For  in- 
stance, the  Pittsburgh  field  office  has  given 
companies  advice  on  the  best  way  to  ship  a 
finished  product. 

Our  office  here  will  give  what  help  we  can, 
some  times  by  referring  tihe  problem  to  local 
packaging  firms.  At  the  same  time,  we  check 
Washington  to  see  If  they  have  any  sugges- 
tions," the  director  states. 
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The  field  office  sponsors  several  seminars 
eacb  year  for  busineesmen  on  «  variety  of 
■ubJeoU  ranging  from  marketing  to  patents 
held  by  tlie  Federal  Government  and  avail- 
able to  public  firms. 

Information  also  Is  supplied,  at  a  firm's  re- 
queert,  on  possible  ways  to  Increase  sales  on 
the  International  market.  The  field  office 
keepe  companies  here  Informed  on  Inquiries 
for  equipment  and  other  needs  of  U.S.  em- 
bassies. 

Mr.  Oonman  Joined  the  Commerce  Dept.  In 
1063  In  Washington  as  a  oonunodlty  Industry 
^>eclaUst  for  wood  pulp  and  paper  In  the 
Budneas  and  Defense  Services  Administra- 
tion. He  waa  chief  of  the  local  office's  Do- 
mestic Trade  Division  from  May,  1965,  until 
his  recent  appointment.  — 

Before  going  Into  Government  work,  he 
was  a  market  development  officer  and  pack- 
aging consultant  In  Industry. 

"I  have  always  been  amazed  at  the  number 
of  services  the  Commerce  Dept.  offers.  So  are 
the  firms  that  call  upon  us,"  he  beatns. 
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St  Loois  Post-Dispatch  Describes  Ken- 
tBcky't  Iiudeqaate  Method  of  Taxiiif 
Coal  Lands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  vnscoNsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  6.  1967 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
ealled  tbe  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
excdlent  article  from  the  St.  Louis  Poet- 
Dispatch  of  November  19  concerning  the 
absurdly  low  taxes  l>ein«  paid  by  com- 
panies mtnins  coal  in  eastern  Kentucky. 
In  a  sectKid  article,  of  November  20.  the 
paper  set  forth  additional  details  of  a  sit- 
uati(m  in  which  coal  cwnpanlcs  are  en- 
joying record  Incomes  but  are  paying 
negligible  taxes  to  counties  which  have 
a  major  fraction  of  their  pwulatlon  be- 
low the  poverty  level  and  are  unable  to 
support  even  10  percent  of  the  cost  of 
their  school  systems. 

I  include  this  informative  article  here- 
after: 

[From   the   St.    Louis    Post-Dispatch, 

Nov.  29,  1967) 

KsNTTTCKT'8  MrrHOD  or  Taxing  Coai.  Lands 

l8     WOMTDU-T      iNADaaUATE Om-OF-STAT* 

CourAmn    Makk    Moxions    or    Dollars 

WBn,K  Eastirn  Counties*  Residents  Live 

in  GaiNDiMO  Poverty 

(By  James  C.  MUlstone) 

Harlan,  Kt. — ^Ted  R.  Turner  has  been  tax 
commissioner  of  Harlan  county  for  10  years. 
It  is  bis  Job  to  place  assessments  on  all 
county  property.  Now  he  was  seated  In  his 
office  pondering  an  unanswerable  question: 
Bow  does  It  happen  that  the  land  is  so  rich 
and  the  people  so  poor? 

"It's  hard  to  put  your  finger  on,"  he  said. 

"We  have  the  best  grade  of  coal  found  any- 
where. It's  high  priced,  has  low  sulfur  con- 
tent. We've  got  enough  coal  here  to  operate 
all  our  mines  24  houia  a  day  for  the  next 
100  years." 

Furtbertnore,  Harlan  county  has  a  couple 
of  prosperous  residents.  The  county's  largest 
coal  mine  Is  operated  by  the  United  State* 
Steel  Corp.  at  Lynch.  Its  second  largest  mine 
Is  run  by  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

County  coal  production  is  at  record  high. 
In  1966  the  county  produced  6,634,624  tons 
valued  at  $29,000,000.  Last  year  It  moved 
from  third  to  second  among  eastern  Ken- 


tucky   coal    producers    with    6,268.082    tons 
worth  more  than  «30.000.000. 

Yet  In  neither  year — nor  In  1964  for  that 
matter — did  the  county  manager  to  raise 
enough  money  la  taxes  to  pay  even  10  per 
cent  of  the  costs  of  running  its  school  system. 
Notwithstanding  the  riches  beneath  the 
magnificent  mountains  that  cover  Harlan 
county,  the  signs  all  point  to  an  area  sliding 
downhill  swlfUy.  The  population  has  dwin- 
dled from  71,751  In  1960  to  41,000  last  year. 
Projections  for  1970  shrink  It  further  to 
33,200.  I 

Office  of  Ecoiiomlc  Opportunity  figures 
show  that  of  thep231  families  In  the  county 
last  year,  3687— <*•  40  per  cent — had  incomes 
below  the  poverty  level.  In  1960,  Harlan 
county  had  proportionately  more  poor  people 
than  86  per  cent  ef  all  counties  in  the  United 
States.  Last  year  It  was  worse  off  than  92  per 
cent  of  all  other  tounties. 

Times  are  not  so  hard  for  VS.  Steel  and 
International  Harvester.  The  nation's  Num- 
ber One  steel  producer  had  sales  of  4.3  bil- 
lion dollars  lasi  year  and  an  Income  of 
$249,200,000.         ] 

Turner's  t.ix  hboks  showed  that  last  year 
V3.  Steel's  two  productive  mines  in  Harlan 
county,  including  property  valued  at  $9,- 
300,000.  were  tax«d  at  $34,600.  The  books  did 
not  Indicate  th$  amount  of  an  additional 
sum  paid  by  Ae  company  to  support  a 
small  independeat  school  district  at  one  end 
of  the  county.     T 

International  Harvester,  operator  of  the 
second  largest  tnine  In  the  county,  paid 
$27,000  In  taxes  to  Harlan  county  on  prop- 
erty valued  at  $t,800,000. 

"The  only  Interests  U.S.  Steel  and  Inter- 
national Harvester  have  In  Harlan  county." 
Turner  said.  "Is  to  pull  out  the  coal  to  oper- 
ate their  mills. 

"VS.  Steel  had  a  town  of  9000  people  at 
Lynch  at  one  time."  Turner  recaUed.  "They 
bad  the  largest  coal  tipple  In  the  world 
there  then.  Nopv  they're  producing  more 
coal  then  ever  Ibef ore,  but  the  population 
at  Lynch  Is  probably  no  more  than  3000. 
Where  their  m^e  had  thousands  of  em- 
ployees. I  doubt  If  they  have  400  now. 

"Every  lump  W  coal  they  get  goes  out  to 
their  mills.  Thef  won't  even  send  It  around 
for  use  of  the  people  who  live  at  Lynch." 

•The  experlen$e  of  Harlan  county  Is  re- 
peated again  and  again  In  every  one  of  the 
great  coal-pro<tuclng  counties  <rf  eastern 
Kentucky.  Although  coal  is  booming,  pro-  , 
ducing  greater  Wealth  than  ever,  the  people 
In  the  counties  are  poorer  and  more  miser- 
able than  ever. 

In  Knott  county  last  year,  1665  of  the 
2900  families — «iore  than  67  per  cent — had 
income  under  the  poverty  level.  That  meant 
that  they  were  in  the  lower  1  per  cent  of 
all  American  counties  in  the  magnitude  of 
poverty.  From  a  population  of  20,320  In  1960. 
the  county  ha«  dropped  to  16,200  and  ex- 
pects to  have  nt>  more  than  13,600  residents 
by  1970. 

Out-of-state  poal  companies  own  an  ex- 
tensive portion  of  Knott  county  land.  One  la 
the  Elk  Horn  Gbal  Corp.,  with  headquarters 
at  Charlestown,  W.  Va.  For  the  mineral  rights 
to  16,107  acres  Of  Knott  county  coal  property 
this  year,  Blk  Horn  was  charged  $2750  In 
taxes.  The  company  leases  coal  lands  for  a 
Uvlng  and  In  1966  reported  a  groes  Income  of 
close  to  $1.000,$00,000.  It  netted  $606,367  on 
that  amount  and  paid  its  stockholders 
$424,840  In  dividends. 

Other  owners  of  Knott  county  coal  lands 
Include  Kentudky  River  Coal  Corp.  and  Vir- 
ginia Iron,  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  two  of  the 
moet  profitable  operations  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness today.  ThSy  paid  the  county  $1985  and 
$306.  respectively.  In  taxes  on  their  properties 
for  1966.  I 

"The  coal  coiipanies  pretty  much  set  their 
own  assessments,"  Knott  county  tax  commis- 
sioner Delmar  Draughn  confided.  "We  pretty 
much  have  to  ."work  with  them.  We  have  no 
system  for  fin<  Ing  out  what  they  own.  Like 
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they  may  tell  us  thfcy  own  50  acres  at  a  cer- 
tain place  when  actually  they  own  600  acres. 
"As  far  as  mineral  rights  are  concerned, 
we  can't  tell  what's  under  the  ground.  If  a 
company  says  an  arfa  Is  barren  or  mined  out, 
we  have  to  accept  Itr 

The  valuation  ©a  land  that  Is  barren  or 
mined  out,  of  coujjse,  wUl  be  far  lees  th.in 
that  known  to  possess  good  coal  seams. 

Draughn  said  that  In  his  10  years  as  tax 
commissioner  he  had  become  convinced  that 
"most  of  these  companies  come  In  here  wltti 
a  straight  and  honest  list." 

His  confidence  14  the  companies  was  not 
shared  by  some  Ke»tucltlans.  A  study  by  the 
Louisville  Courler-^urnal  In  196S  concluded 
that  "coal  has  beec  a  reluctant  taxpayer." 
The  newspaper  sal*  that  "the  Industry  has 
been  able  to  get  rock-pile  assessments  on 
land  loaded  with  black  wealth." 

"Thousands  of  acres  of  coal  land  worth 
$200  to  $300  an  acre  get  on  the  assessment 
books  at  $2  an  adre,"  the  newspaper  said. 
"Other  thotisands  t)f  acres  are  literally  hid- 
den from  the  assesapr." 

In  Leslie  County's  courthouse  at  tiny 
Hyden.  tax  commissioner  John  D.  Muncy  de- 
scrit>ed  his  yearly  bouts  with  the  Fordson 
Coal  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
Fordson  has  held  mineral  rights  to  large 
areas  In  Leslie  county  for  years.  Consistently, 
Muncy  said,  the  ciapany  submits  valuation 
figures  that  are  Inaccurate  and  Just  as  con- 
sistently he  placea  a  higher  assessment.  On 
appeal,  Fordson  Invariably  wins. 

Last  year,  for  example,  Fordson  managed  to 
lower  Mimcy's  valUaUon  by  26  per  cent  from 
$880,000  to  $660,000.  This  year  the  company 
Ux  bUl  totaled  $9,189.  Just  for  the  record, 
Leslie  county  is  the  most  impoverished  of 
the  eastern  Kentucky  coal  producers,  with 
two- thirds  of  it*  families  having  Incomes 
below  the  poverty  line.  Ford  Motor  Co..  on  the 
other  hand,  reported  record  sales  of  12.2  bil- 
lion dollars  last  year  and  net  Income  of 
$621,000,000. 

If  any  ftirther  evidence  Is  needed  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  Kent\icky  tax- 
ing system,  consider  Pike  county.  Long  the 
major  producer  of-co&l  in  eastern  Kentucky, 
Pike  In  1966  accounted  for  more  than  15,- 
000,000  tons  valued  at  almoet  $61,000,000.  Last 
year  its  production  went  up  to  16.300,000  tons 
worth  about  $66,00p.00O. 

But  although  Itis  one  ot  the  nation's  rich- 
est coal  counties,  wke  county  could  raise  only 
•  18.3  per  cent  of  the  $4,100,000  needed  to 
operate  its  schools  last  year  also,  45.3  per  cent 
of  its  people  subsisted  on  Incomes  below  the 
poverty  level. 

To  a  few  Kentutitlans,  notably  lawyer-his- 
torian Harry  M.  CaudUl  of  Whltesburg,  the 
exploitation  of  the  state's  resources  by  out- 
side investors,  anfl  the  traditionally  inade- 
quate local  tax  rites  have  l)een  galling  for 
years.  Caudlll  la  piuHcularly  ImpaUent  when 
local  or  state  officials  defend  the  ooal  Interests 
as  paying  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
tax  load.  \ 

E.  D.  Ballard,  director  of  the  property  tax 
division  of  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Revenue,  told  the  poet-Dispatch  that  a  recent 
state-sponsored  revaluation  of  property  in 
eastern  Kentucky  showed  that  "the  coal  In- 
dustry was  not  ttw  poor  taxpayer  people  had 
thought  It  to  be(."  In  fact,  he  said,  other 
classes  of  property  were  found  to  have  been 
further  off  base  'In  assessments  than  coal 
property.  I 

"The  point  BiOlard  misses,"  Caudlll  re- 
sponded, "la  thii  other  taxpayers  are  not 
hauling  Kentucky  away.  The  coal  Industry'! 
whole  business  la  doing  that  very  thing.  My 
house  wUl  stay  he^e  for  generations,  but  their 
property  wlU  be  aucked  completely  dry." 

Caiuim.  who  fought  a  lonely  fight  against 
the  cool  explottatton  for  years.  Is  beginning 
to  attract  a  few  allies  among  elements  op- 
poaed  to  the  rising  amount  of  strip-mining 
that  is  further  scarring  and  gouging  the 
moimtalna.  The  Kentucky  League  of  Women 
Voters,  whose  priject  for  the  year  U  natural 


resources,  has  taken  an  increasingly  critical 
look  at  the  relationship  between  coal  wealth 
and  eastern  Kentucky  poverty.  A  study  by 
the  league's  Lexington  chapter  found  that 
tbe  coal  Industry  had  been  "very  successful 
at  avoiding  taxation  of  their  properties  and 
their  operations." 

One  subject  that  the  league  is  looldng  Into 
is  tbe  possibility  of  a  tax  on  production  of 
coal,  known  as  a  severance  tax.  As  Caudlll  sees 
it,  under  the  longstanding  system,  Kentucky 
receives  nothing  in  return  for  the  wealth 
drained  from  her  hills.  A  tax  of  10  cents  a  ton, 
for  instance,  on  each  ton  of  coal  mined  would 
have  raised  $9,000,000  for  the  state  last  year. 

Politically,  imposition  of  such  tax  would 
appear  Impossible,  however,  particularly  un- 
der newly  elected  Gov.  Louie  Nunn,  a  Repub- 
lican, Caudlll  had  prepared  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  a  severance  tax  for  the  Democratic 
candidate,  Henry  Ward,  under  the  conviction 
that  Ward  would  have  sponsored  it.  Caudlll 
said  that  Nunn's  election  would  prove  to  be 
"an  historical  tragedy  for  eastern  Kentucky." 

Caudlll  also  has  helped  organize  and  Is 
chairman  of  the  Congress  for  Appalachian 
Development,  a  group  seeking  to  promote 
creation  of  public  corporations  to  buy  up  the 
coal  lands  from  the  wealthy  land-holding 
companies,  by  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 
If  necessary.  The  public  agencies  then  would 
turn  their  efforts  to  area  development. 

Calling  Appalachla  "the  last  bastion  of 
colonialism,"  CaudUl  said,  "we  think  the 
great  wealth  that  was  pUfered  from  our  an- 
cestors by  shrewd  and  unprincipled  men 
should  be  returned  to  the  people  of  the 
mountains. 

"It  is  certain  that  Appalachian  fossil  fuels 
will  power  much  of  the  nation  In  the  futiu'e. 
The  coal  and  water  wlU  be  turned  Into  elec- 
tricity and  WlU  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

"Whether  these  profits  will  go  out  as  divid- 
ends to  distant  stockholders,  or  stay  behind 
to  finance  the  Institutions  oiu*  people  need 
■0  desperately  and  have  been  promised  for  so 
long  is  the  question  that  we  in  the  mountains 
must  answer." 


The  Marine  G>rps'  New  Giief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  itiOaiiia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident is  to  be  commended  on  his  selec- 
tion of  Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  F.  Chapman,  Jr., 
as  the  24th  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps.  While  I  am  certain  that  the 
President's  task  was  extremely  di£Qcult 
since  there  were  so  many  outstanding 
candidates  for  the  post,  his  final  choice 
was,  indeed,  a  wise  one. 

General  Chapman  epitomizes  the  out- 
standing military  leaders  who  have  oc- 
cupied the  highest  military  coimcils  in 
this  country.  Buttressed  by  a  computer- 
like mind,  the  new  Commandant  of  the 
corps  has  been  an  enthusiastic  and 
dynamic  Innovator. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  general 
was  bom  in  Key  West,  Fla..  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  congressional  district  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  representing.  He  Is. 
In  addition,  an  alumnus  of  the  University 
Of  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  our  colleagues 
Join  with  me  in  congratulating  General 
Chapman  on  his  selection  and  in  extend- 


ing best  wishes  as  he  assumes  the  respon- 
sibilities which  accompany  his  new  posi- 
tion. 

An  article  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  provides  excellent  insight  into  the 
background  and  career  of  this  man  who 
will  soon  be  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  I  commend  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues: 

The  Corps  New  Crikt — A  "Postee  Marine": 
Leonard  Fieloing  Cbapican,  Jr. 

Washington,  December  4. — "He  is  hand- 
some, square-cut,  firm-Jawed,  crinkly  blue- 
eyed — a  poster  marine,"  a  friend  said  today  of 
Leonard  Fielding  Chapman  Jr.,  the  man 
selected  by  tbe  President  to  head  the  Marine 
Corps.  Actually,  the  6-foot,  ramrod  straight, 
general  has  hazel  eyes.  Otherwise  the  de- 
scription fits.  But  the  general  seems  as  much 
the  modern  corporation  executive  as  the  pro- 
fessional soldier.  Management  is  bis  specialty. 
He  has  held  staff  or  stateside  command  posi- 
tions for  most  of  the  years  since  he  com- 
manded the  Marine  barracks  at  Tokosuka, 
Japan,  In  tbe  late  1950's. 

He  la  credited  with  having  pioneered 
modern  management  techniques  in  the  corps, 
beginning  in  1961  when  he  became  assistant 
chief  of  staff  for  logistics  at  headquarters 
here.  For  that  work  he  won  a  second  Legion 
of  Merit. 

General  Chapman's  grandfather  and  father 
were  Methodist  ministers  and  his  grand- 
father was  once  a  missionary  to  Indians  In 
Arizona. 

The  general  was  bom  on  Nov.  3,  1913,  at 
Key  West,  Fla. 

ON   RAms    IN    PACinC 

When  he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Florida  in  1936,  the  Marine  Corps  was  offering 
one  commission  to  Florida  graduates,  and 
General  Chapman  was  selected. 

In  World  War  II,  he  took  part  In  early 
Pacific  raids  and  In  the  battles  of  the  Coral 
Sea  and  Midway  aboard  the  U.S3.  Astc«la. 
He  later  commanded  an  artillery  battalion 
with  the  First  Marine  Division,  earning  the 
Legion  of  Merit  and  tbe  Bronze  Star  for  com- 
bat on  Pelileliu  and  Okinawa. 

A  series  of  Pacific  and  stateside  assign- 
ments finally  brought  him  to  Washington 
to  command  "the  palace  guard" — ^the  Marine 
barracks  here — from  1966  to  1968.  In  tliat 
time  he  Initiated  the  colorful  Friday  night 
retreat  parades  that  are  now  a  tourist  at- 
traction. 

On  Jan.  1,  1964,  after  commanding  the 
force  troops  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force,  At- 
lantic, and  holding  the  logistics  post.  Gener- 
al Chapman  became  Chief  of  Staff  at  the 
Headquarters,  Marine  Corps,  here  on  Jan.  1, 
1964.  Five  months  ago  he  was  named  as- 
sistant commandant. 

AN   ORGANIZATION   MAN 

As  associates  discuss  him.  the  picture 
emerges  of  a  serious,  cordial  man,  who  as 
one  officer  said,  Is : 

"The  very  Image  of  an  organization  man — 
the  kind  of  guy  that  believes  in  the  com- 
pamy,  that  tbe  company  is  always  right,  that 
lives  on  the  right  street  where  executives  of 
bis  level  should  live  In  Detroit,  the  com- 
pany man." 

The  general  is  called  "Chappie"  by  hU 
wife,  and,  as  one  friend  put  It,  by  "seniors 
and  contemporaries,"  but  he  has  no  com- 
monly used  nickname  in  the  corps. 

Mrs.  Chapman,  the  former  Emily  Walton 

Ford,  is  a  native  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 

"wlU  discuss  the  South  at  tbe  drop  of  a 

crinoline  handkerchief,"  according  to  some. 

A  rAicn.T  or  scarinxs 

The  Chapmans  live  at  the  BCarlne  barracka 
here.  They  have  two  sons,  both  graduates  of 
Duke  University  and  both  marines. 

Capt.  L.  P.  Chapman  3d,  35  years  old,  waa 
a  platoon  leader  with  the  Second  Battalion, 
Ninth  Marines,  In  Vietnam  m  1965  and  I960. 


First  Lieut.  Walton  F.  Chapman,  23,  la 
with  the  First  Battalion,  26th  Marines.  In 
Vietnam. 

General  Chapman  Is  a  cigar  smoker,  an 
avid  reader  with  a  strong  interest  In  military 
history,  and  an  enthusiastic  spectator  of  all 
sports.  He  likes  to  golf  and  camp  with  the 
family. 

With  his  correctness  and  his  fialr  for  man- 
agement, the  general  has  been  popular  witli 
the  management-minded  civilian  "whla 
kids"  In  the  Defense  Department. 

While  this  probably  represents  the  mod- 
ern officer  In  the  Pentagon  that  McNamara 
built,  one  subordinate  said  sadly: 

"The  days  of  the  colorful  commandanta 
are  gone." 


The  Late  Francis  Car^nal  Spelfanaa 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  new  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  of 
all  faiths  mourn  the  passing  of  His  Emi- 
nence Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 

During  his  lifetime,  he  contributed 
much  not  only  to  God  and  to  His  church. 
but  also  as  a  citizen  and  patriot  to  the 
betterment  of  mankind. 

Ironically,  death  came  as  Cardinal 
Spellman  was  considering  making  an- 
other Christmtis  pilgrimage  to  the  front- 
lines  of  our  fighting  forces  in  far-off 
lands. 

At  Christmastime  for  each  of  the  past 
16  years,  the  cardinal  visited  with  U.S. 
troops  overseas.  He  spent  Christmas  in 
Vietnam  the  past  2  years  and  was  plan- 
ning to  return  there  tliis  month. 

My  home  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  is  part 
of  the  archdiocese  of  New  York  which 
Cardinal  Spellman  had  headed  since 
1939.  The  cardinal  made  a  number  of 
visits  to  Buffalo  smd  waa  widely  revered. 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can. He  was  a  leader  of  causes,  a  leader 
of  men.  The  Nation  and  the  world  are 
the  richer  for  his  liaving  been  with  us. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  with  permission,  I  in- 
clude the  texts  of  editorials  from  Buffa- 
lo's two  dally  newspapers: 
(Editorial  from  the  Buffalo  (N.T.)    Evening 
News,  Dec.  4,  1967] 
Caroinai.  Spellman 

The  worldwide  outpouring  of  tributes  to 
the  late  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  Is  a  re- 
cognition of  a  lifetime  of  service  by  a  devout, 
dedicated  and  tireless  prince  of  the  church 
but  it  U  also  a  simple  response  from  some  of 
the  countless  persons  whose  lives  this  warm, 
friendly  man  had  touched. 

Cardinal  Spellman  spontaneously  reached 
out  across  the  artificial  lines  of  society,  re- 
cognizing the  basic  humanity  of  aU  man- 
kind. He  was  as  much  at  home  trading  Irish 
banter  with  a  Manhattan  cab  driver  as  en- 
gaging in  large  and  small  talk  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  FDR  called  him 
"my  favorite  biahop." 

The  cardinal  also  reached  out  across  reli- 
gious lines,  living  bis  life  m  the  spirit  of  en- 
cumenlsm  long  before  it  became  a  worldwide 
movement.  He  reached  out  from  the  bounds 
Of  his  archdiocese  to  Catholics  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  world.  His  voice  was  heard  in  the 
highest  councils  of  the  Vatican  and  on  re- 
mote battlefields  where  Americans  served.  At 
his  death,  he  was  considering  spending  hla 
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nth  Christmas  overseas  with  the  troops,  but 
last  May  he  already  had  spoken  prophetlcaUy 
when  he  commented:  "The  next  trip  I  make, 
I  think,  win  be  up  In  heaven." 

HlB  genial  InXonnallty  was  combined  with 
a  keen  administrative  talent  for  getting 
things  done.  His  priests  all  familiarly  caUed 
him  "the  boss,"  and  he  gave  demanding  lead- 
ership In  church  affairs,  whether  in  con- 
ducUng  charity  drives  or  guiding  church 
construcUon.  A  conservative  Lq  ecclesiastical 
aSalrs.  be  never  shrank  from  controversy  in 
crusading  for  his  convlcUons  on  such  Issues 
as  mm  censorship,  the  church-state  relation- 
ship or  communism. 

Cardinal  Spellman  established  especially 
warm  ties  In  Buffalo  during  his  many  visits 
on  church  occaalMis.  In  the  church  hierarchy. 
He  held  a  special  relationship  to  the  Diocese 
of  Buffalo  throughout  his  long  tenure  as 
archbishop  of  New  York,  for  Buffalo  as  a 
part  of  the  Province  of  New  Tork  revered 
him  as  its  metropolitan  archbishop.  But  in 
death,  the  cardinal  is  mourned  and  remem- 
bered mainly  as  a  friend — a  prince  of  the 
church  who  was  a  friend  of  the  high  and 
the  lowly,  of  priests  and  laymen,  of  popes  and 
Presidents. 

[Editorial  from  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)   Courier- 
Express,  Dec.  5.  1967] 
His  Eminence,  PaANCis  Cardinal   Spellman 

In  the  career  of  the  late  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman,  there  was  more  than  enough 
achievement  and  human  interest  to  fill  a 
Ijook — ^llke  that  already  written  about  him, 
and  others  due  to  be  written.  It  would  be  tm- 
poaalble  here  to  list  all  aspects  of  his  pcr- 
senaUty  that  automatically  engendered  a 
wide  range  of  human  relationships  and  made 
him  an  impressive  human  figure  indepen- 
dently of  his  ecclesiastical  rank  as  Senior 
Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States. 

Am  a  eburchman  and  loyally  motivated 
dtlxen,  he  Uved  a  life  as  significantly  full  as 
was  possible  or  even  conceivable  for  him  to 
live  in  hi*  given  time.  He  played  an  activist 
role  In  both  ecclesiastical  and  world  affairs 
In  keeping  with  his  eminence  as  Prince  of 
hi*  Church  and  Inspirational  leader  to  count- 
less persons  of  hs  own  and  other  faiths.  As 
a  modem  apostle  of  social  involvement  in 
the  welfare  of  humanity,  he  Inevitably  be- 
came a  controversial  figure;  but  the  courage 
of  conviction  wherewith  he  reacted  to  criti- 
cism Invariably  added  to  his  statiire  as  a 
•pokesDaan  for  his  cherished  beliefs. 

In  review.  It  seems  altogether  likely  that 
the  penonal  distinction  he  achieved  will  bold 
longer  lasting  luster  than  any  attained  by 
hla  crttlct,  and  that  his  outgoing  regard  for 
humanity  will  assure  him  of  indelible  remem- 
brance and  esteem. 
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favored  and  supported  the  establishment 
of  national  parl|s,  recreation  areas,  and 
similar  areas  tol  preserve  the  great  na- 
tional treasures  yet  unclaimed  in  the  na- 
tional park  system. 

However,  establishment  of  a  precedent 
of  the  sort  we  witness  in  connection  with 
the  Redwood  Nattional  Park,  despite  pro- 
testations by  lis  proponents,  makes  it 
clear  that  the  lovers  of  the  national 
forests,  those  dependent  upon  them  for 
recreation,  huilting.  fishing,  camping, 
lilar  threat  and  loss  to 
,  and  to  free  recreation 
Jon  of  the  splendid  and 
inal  forest  system. 

_  ^iK    Proposed    in    Texas — 

TlMBERI^ND  OI4NEKS  SUGGEST  SWAP  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL Forest  Timber 
HotTSTON.  TKX.j  June  23.— A  growing  sup- 
port among  luiAber  Interests  In  the  Big 
Thicket  area  for  [a  national  park  has  come 
In  recent  weeks  with  the  offer  by  several 
major  firms  to  swap  for  tlmberland  In  Texas' 
foiu-  national  forests  the  privately-owned 
land  sought  for  the  park. 

Before  Congre*  at  this  time  Is  a  bill  au- 
thorized by  Sen.  j Ralph  Yarborough  (Demo- 
"        would  authorize  a  park  of 
J  lying  In  parts  of  Liberty, 
ilk  and  San  Jacinto  Coun- 


wlll  witness  a 
public  ownersl 
through  dissips 
invaluable  nati 
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crat.  Texas)  tha 
up  to  75,000  acri 
Tyler.  Hardin,  ~ 
ties. 

The  move  to 
a  number  of  ye 


Big  Thicket  Park  Proposed  in  Texas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneiday.  December  6,  1967 
Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  Into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Cohcrkssional  Ricoiu) 
an  article  appearing  In  the  Southern 
liumbennan  on  July  1,  1967.  pointins  out 
the  great  danger  of  exchange  of  national 
forest  lands  for  national  park  lands  <xi 
proposed  national  parks  which  has  been 
suggested  In  Texas  In  ooimectl<m  with  a 
Big  Thicket  National  Park. 
During  my  time  In  Congress,  I  have 


eate  such  a  park  goes  back 
■s  and  the  proposal  has  not 
been  without  Opposition.  Understandably, 
major  lumber  Interests,  fearing  loss  of  valu- 
able tlmberland,  have  viewed  the  proposal 
With  some  apprrfienslon. 

But  Arthur  T^mple,  president  of  Temple 
Industries,  Inc.,  was  quoted  recently  In  the 
weekly  newspap(  r,  the  Free  Press,  of  DlboU. 
Tex.,  as  saying: 

"There  are  anas  of  the  Big  Thicket  that 
definitely  should  be  preserved.  I  feel  strongly 
about  this,  and  I  think  other  large  timber 
owners  feel  the  jame  way.  I  do  feel  that  we 
should  be  reallitlc  about  the  size  of  the 
monument,  however,  and  not  try  to  set  aside 

30.000  or  40.000  acres  if  6,000  or  10,000  will 
Just  as  well  accomplish  the  fxUl  purpose." 
•Temple  Industries  owns  a  previously  desig- 
nated tract  of  labout  3,000  acres  which  is 
virtually  untouched  by  logging  operations. 

CLOSE    TO    A    RCALITT 

Other  major  Iflrms  that  have  shown  an 
Interest  In  neioUatlons,  since  the  park 
(technically  to;  be  known  as  a  National 
Monument  for  |egal  reasons)  appears  to  be 
close  to  reality,  Include  Eastex,  Inc.,  and  In- 
ternational Pap4r.  , 

A  news  relea*  from  Eastex  said: 

"Eastex  Incorporated  and  other  East  Texas 
land-owners  agSeed  late  last  year  with  rep- 
resentatives of  tiie  Department  of  Interior  to 
set  aside  lO.OOOl  to  12,000  acres  of  land  for 
park  purposes  la  exchange  for  a  like  amount 
of  National  Forest  lands. 

"The  Interior;  Department  representatives 
agreed  to  reconjmend  that  the  Park  Service 
would  make  aniual  payments  to  the  coimty 
and  school  districts  Involved  to  offset  the 
loss  of  ad  valorem  taxes." 

The  Free  PreK,  In  an  editorial  In  Its  June 
15  Issue,  bad  this  to  say: 

"Everyone — tils  newspaper  Included — re- 
alizes the  need  lor  preserving  the  huge  hard- 
woods m  the  Big  Thicket.  They're  the  last 
of  their  kind  and  size,  and  once  cut  they  wlU 
forever  be  erased.  A  decent  park  should  sur- 
round them,  and  our  own  Senator  Tar- 
borough  shouldbe  commended  for  his  lead- 
ership In  seekmg  to  preserve  this  area  for 
future  generations. 

"But  no  one  can  deny  the  timber  oom- 
panies'  mtereet  in  the  area.  Company  leaders 
assert  that  th^y  favor  the  park  idea,  with 
some  reaervaUotis.  And  we  think  their  reser- 
vations are  valkl. 


First,  they  woul^l  like  to  receive  other 
Forest  Service  lancjs  for  land  taken  Into 
the  park.  Second,  i  they  would  naturally 
hke  to  see  the  park  Contain  only  those  arens 
truly  unique  to  the  Big  Thicket.  Both  of 
these  points  make  sense.  Our  federal  govern- 
ment owns  more  laod  than  anybody.  There  is 
no  need  putting  thousands  of  acres  Into  the 
park,  when  In  fact  the  government  alrea<ly 
owns  much  land  which  contains  much  of  the 
vegetation  and  foliage  found  in  the  proposed 
Big  Thicket  park  ari." 

"string  op  I  pearls"  concept 
While  Yarborough  wants  75,000  acres  au- 
thorized for  the  park,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, acting  upon  a  i«opo«al  from  Its  advisory 
board  of  laymen,  would  begin  such  a  park 
with  about  36,500  a«res  In  nine  units,  known 
as  the  "string  of  pearls"  connected  by  scenic 
highways  In  various  parts  of  East  Texas. 
These  units  would  vary  In  size  from  about 
18,000  acres  to  as  little  as  50  acres. 

The  advisory  group's  proposal  came  after 
a  team  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
had  made  an  on-the-spot  survey  of  the  area. 
The  Houston  Chtonicle,  In  an  editorial  in 
May,  applauded  the  "String  of  Pearls"  con- 
cept as  a  comproiqlse  for  one  large  park. 
Said  the  Chronicle: 

"A  single  national  park  of  a  size  to  Include 
all  the  widely  separa:ted  highlights  of  the 
Thicket  would  not  only  be  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive but  a  serloi^s  threat  to  the  Industrial 
economy  of  the  area. 

"With  a  National  Monument  as  the  goal, 
the  National  Park  Service  can  be  spared  the 
staggering  and  probably  Impossible  task  of 
obtaining  \inencumbered  title  to  every 
needed  acre.  Instea(l,  it  can  adapt  to  the  maze 
of  mineral,  tlmb*,  grazing,  and  hunting 
leases,  the  network  of  pipeline  and  power 
line  easements  and  various  types  of  public 
and  private  development. 

PORMmABLE    OBSTACLE    REMOVED 

"This  alone  removes  the  most  formidable 
obstacle,  namely,  the  fear  by  corporaUons 
and  Individuals  that  they  may  be  forced  to 
surrender  either  property  or  privilege  or 
both  ...  the  owners  most  reluctant  to  sell  are 
the  large  lumber  and  plywood  Interests,  and 
their  reluctance  should  dissipate  in  the 
knowledge  that  4  ™*"  fraction  of  their 
holdings  would  be  required. 

"(The  simplified  plan  .  .  .)  should  remove 
all  of  the  fears  afd  most  of  the  objections 
voiced  heretofore.'l 

The  compromlsb  developing  among  the 
state  and  federal  advocates  of  the  park  and 
the  timber  firms  appears  to  signal  the  end 
of  an  anticipated  battle  and  the  birth  of  the 
Big  Thicket  Natiolial  Monument. 


Senator  KeBnedjfs  Speech  Praising  Prei- 
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IN  THE  HOU8BOF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdatf.  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
somewhat  tardy  in  my  reading  lately,  but 
I  have  managed  to  catch  up  with  a  speech 
by  Senator  Robert  F.  Kxmnxdy,  of  New 
Yoric,  In  which  he  stanchly  praises  Pres- 
ident Johrvson. 

The  speech  wlas  given  by  the  Senator 
last  June  3  at  tWe  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee dinner  a,%  the  Americana  Hotel  in 
New  York  City. 


I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  New 
Tork  Senator's  lavish  comments  about 
the  President  and  I  am  sure  all  D^no- 
crats  will  be  equally  delighted  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  has  such  high  regard 
four  our  Chief  Executive. 

Senator  Kennedy  rightly  says  in  his 
speech  that  President  Johnson  "is  the 
head  of  our  Nation  and  of  our  party,  our 
Commander  in  Chief  and  our  chief  dip- 
lomat, our  Chief  Executive  and  our  chief 
spokesman,  and  the  chief  repository  of 
our  hopes  and  our  fears,  our  advice  and 
'  our  consent,  our  complaints,  and,  yes, 
our  prayers." 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  place 
Senator  Kznnxoy's  speech  in  the  Record  : 

REMARKS    OP   HOK.    ROBERT    P.    KENNKDT,    VS. 

Senator   From   the   State   op   New   York, 
AT  Democratic  State  Committeb  Dinner. 

AT  THE  AUERICANA  HOTEL,  NEW  TORK  CTTT, 

June  3,  1967 

Senator  Kennedy.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Vice  President.  Miss  Johnson — 
Lydna  Bird,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  I  have 
Just  returned  from  England.  I  had  hoped  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  Introduce  President 
Johnson  to  you,  my  fellow  New  Yorkers.  As 
you  remmeber.  just  three  years  ago  he  was 
kind  enough  to  come  up  and  Introduce  me 
to  you.  so  I  wanted  to  return  the  favor,  and 
I  looked  forward  to  doing  so. 

If  I  may  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time, 
I  would  like  to  say  some  of  the  things  that 
I  bad  hoped  to  say  prior  to  the  time  that  be 
spoke. 

Webster  defines  greatness  as  largeness  In 
size,  being  much  above  the  average  in  mag- 
nitude, intensity  and  importance.  That  defi- 
nition could  have  been  written  tar  the  man 
who  just  spoke  to  you.  and  which  I  had 
hoped  to  have  the  honor  to  Introduce. 

The  height  of  his  aim,  the  breadth  of  his 
achievements,  the  record  of  his  past,  and  the 
promises  of  his  future,  all  these  bespeak  the 
largeness  of  size,  that  magnitude  of  effort, 
that  intensity  of  devotion,  and  that  impor- 
tance of  accomplishment.  He  came  to  lead 
this  nation  at  a  time  of  uncertainty  and  dan- 
ger, pouring  out  his  own  strength  to  renew 
the  strength  and  the  purpose  of  all  of  the 
people  of  this  nation,  and  of  the  nation 
Itself. 

Since  that  day  he  has  borne  the  burdens 
few  other  men  have  ever  borne  In  the  history 
of  the  world,  without  hoi>e  or  desire  or 
thought  to  escape  them.  He  has  sought  con- 
sensus, but  he  has  never  shrunk  from  con- 
troversy. He  has  gained  huge  populsjity,  but 
be  has  never  failed  to  spend  it  in  the  pur- 
"^  suit  of  hla  beliefs  or  the  interest  of  bis  coun- 
try. He  has  led  us  to  build  schools  and  clinics 
and  homes  and  hospitals,  to  clean  the  water, 
and  to  clesir  the  air,  to  rebuild  the  city  and 
to  recapture  the  beauty  of  the  countryside, 
to  educate  children  and  to  heal  the  sick  and 
comfort  the  oppressed  on  a  scale  unmatched 
in  our  history.  This  is  what  this  country  has 
done  under  the  leadership  of  President  John- 
ion. 

In  1964  he  won  the  greatest  popular  vic- 
tory In  modem  times,  and  with  our  help  he 
will  do  so  again  in  1968.  With  our  help,  he 
win  have  by  his  side  the  best  Vice  President 
since  his  predecessor,  Hubert  Humphrey. 

He  Is  the  bead  of  our  nation  and  of  our 
party,  our  Oommander-ln-Chlef  and  our 
chief  diplomat,  our  Chief  Executive  and  our 
chief  spokesman,  and  the  chief  repository 
of  our  hopes  and  our  fears,  our  advice  and 
our  consent,  our  complaints,  and.  yes.  our 
prayers.  I  am  very  proud  that  we  have  In  our 
midst  President  Lyndon  Johnson.  President 
Of  the  United  Stotee. 


A  Statns  Report  From  the  Atomic  Energy 
CommissioB  ob  the  Use  of  Radiatioi  ia 
ProcetsiBf  Foods  for  die  Military,  ud 

oa     Plaaj    for    Possible    Gtmmcrcial 
Sales  of  Irradiateil  Foods  to  Cmliant 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  6,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  keep  up  dally  with 
all  of  the  issues  in  which  we  become 
interested  as  Members  of  Congress. 
Sometimes  an  obscure  reference  tn  the 
Federal  Register  or  in  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  publications,  ofBcial  and 
nonofficial,  which  cross  our  desks,  re- 
minds us  to  try  to  lo(^  into  a  situation  at 
the  first  opportunity,  but  the  opportu- 
nity often  escapes  us  for  some  time. 

Thus,  In  the  Federal  Register  of  Au- 
gust 15.  I  noticed  a  routine  announce- 
ment from  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission had  withdrawn  a  petition  for  is- 
suance under  the  Food  Additives  Act  of 
a  regulation  to  provide  for  the  safe  use 
of  gamma  radiation  from  cobalt  60  or 
cesium  137  sources  in  the  irradiation  of 
fresh  strawberries  for  the  control  of 
microbial  spoilage. 

August  15  was  when  I  was  in  the  midst 
of  2  weeks  of  hearings  on  HJl.  11601, 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act,  In 
my  Subcommittee  on  Consumers  AfTaiis 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  I  do  not  know  how  much  at- 
tention, if  any,  was  paid  to  the  announce- 
ment by  FDA  at  that  time,  but  I  did  not 
see  any  news  reports  on  Uie  matter,  and 
later,  when  I  had  a  chance  to  think  fur- 
ther about  it,  I  directed  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as  follows: 

November  IS,  1967. 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 

Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Dr.  Seaborg  :  I  believe  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  had  applied  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  In  May,  1966  for 
the  Issuance  of  a  regulation  to  provide  for 
the  safe  use  of  radiation  on  fresh  strawber- 
ries, for  the  control  of  microbial  spoilage,  but 
that  your  agency  subsequently  withdrew  the 
petition.  This  appeared  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  August  15.  1967. 

I  am  curious  to  know  why  the  A.E.C.  with- 
drew its  petition.  What  has  been  the  expe- 
rience with  Irradiation  of  food?  I  believe  that 
no  food  sold  commercially  Is  Irradiated  but 
that  the  Armed  Services  purchase  some  food 
of  this  nature. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lkonor  K.  Suujvan, 
Mrs.  John  B.  SuUlvan. 

Member  of  Congress. 
importance  or  jnc  delanet's  work  on  rooo 

ADDITIVES   ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  concerned  over  the 
safety  to  consumers  of  foods  treated 
with  irradiated  elements  we  have  been 


taught  to  fear  as  highly  dangerous. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  should  all 
be  grateful  for  the  passage  in  1958  of  the 
Food  Additives  Act  which  established 
the  machinery  under  which  adequate 
testing  must  take  place  to  assure  the 
safety  of  a  food  additive  before  It  can  be 
used  commercially.  Our  colleague  from 
New  York,  the  Honorable  James  J.  De- 
LANET,  had  more  to  do  with  the  passage 
of  that  legislation  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  the  Nation,  and  I  was  proud  to 
serve  as  his  assistant  in  the  legislative 
battle. 

REPLY  FROM  DR.  GLENN  T.  SEABORG 

I  have  now  received  a  very  interesting 
report  from  Dr.  Glerm  T.  Seaborg,  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
explaining  why  the  petition  for  regula- 
tions dealing  with  the  radiation  of  straw- 
t>erTies  has  been  withdrawn  so  that  the 
decision  on  this  matter  can  be  based  on 
a  2-year  test  rather  than  a  90-day 
test.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  support  the  idea 
of  extended  testing  on  so  important  a 
health  matter,  and  I  congratulate  the 
Food  and  Drug  AdministraUon  for  re- 
quiring longer  testing.  Extending  the 
shelf  life  of  strawberries  3  to  5  days 
Is  certainly  not  worth  unnecessary  risks 
to  human  life. 

The  Members  will,  I  am  sure,  be  inter- 
ested in  Dr.  Seaborg's  further  informa- 
tion m  his  letter  to  me  about  the  use  of 
irradiated  foods  for  the  military,  and  the 
plans  for  building  a  pilot  plant  to  ;»x>ces8 
meat.  Since  no  Irradiated  foods  are  sold 
commercially — ^but  some  irradiated  foods 
like  bacon,  wheat  flour  and  potatoes  may 
now  be  sold  for  unlimited  public  con- 
sumption, it  is  important,  I  believe,  that 
we  all  have  a  better  understanding  of 
methods  used  and  the  relative  safety  or 
danger  in  the  use  of  such  foods. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit 
the  letter  from  Dr.  Seaborg^  su  follows: 
vs.  Atomic  Enerct  Ookmission, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  4, 1967. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sttluvan, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  This  is  with  reference 
to  your  letter  of  November  15,  1967,  concern- 
ing our  withdrawal  of  a  petition  before  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  (PDA)  for 
approval  of  Irradiated  processed  strawberries. 
At  the  same  time  a  petition  involving  the 
irradiation  of  oranges  was  also  withdrawn. 
These  withdrawals,  which  were  by  mutual 
consent,  were  made  In  order  to  supplement 
the  petitions  with  additional  feeding  and 
shipping  data. 

The  strawberry  petition,  submitted  in  May 
1966,  was  based  on  data  from  90-day  (sub- 
acute) animal  feeding  studies.  The  petition 
was  also  supported  by  previously  reported 
wholesomeness  studies  on  other  IrrEtdlated 
fruits.  The  PDA  determined  after  submission 
of  the  petition  that  certain  radiation  proc- 
essed foods,  including  strawberries,  should 
be  subjected  to  comprehensive  two-year  tests. 

The  Commission  has  Initiated  a  contract 
with  a  commercial  research  group  for  carry- 
ing out  a  two-year  three-species  animal  feed- 
ing study  on  Irradiated  strawberries.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  study  Is  to  provide  the  requested 
additional  data  on  the  wholeeomeness  and 
safety  of  the  irradiated  berries  in  support  of 
the  petition  seeking  FDA  approval  for  pubUe 
ooinsuinptlon. 

Since  December  1968  when  the  petition  for 
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oranges  was  submitted  Jointly  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  OommlaBlon'B  con- 
tinuing research  program  on  radUtton  preser^ 
▼aUon  of  foods  has  developed  additional  data 
not  Incorporated  in  the  orlglnAl  orange  peti- 
tion. The  AEC  plans  to  Incorporate  Into  a 
new  orange  peUtlon  the  results  of  shipping 
studies  now  underway  on  radlaUon  processed 
oranges. 

Plans  for  a  M-day  animal  feeding  study  by 
AEC  on  radiation  processed  papayas  and 
mangoes  are  also  being  modified  to  acctan- 
modate  FDA  requirements  for  two-year  feed- 
ing studies.  No  peUtlon  for  FDA  approval  for 
papayas  and  mangoes  has  yet  been  fUed. 
however.  Papayas  will  be  processed  with  ra- 
diation for  insect  dlslnfestatlon  and  shelf- 
life  extension  and  mangoes  for  Insect  dlsln- 
festatlon  to  expand  the  markeUng  areas  for 
these  tropical  products. 

Radiation  processing  of  strawberries  has 
been  found  to  provide  a  »-5  day  extension  of 
the  shelf -life  of  the  berries.  The  process,  U.S. 
Department  at  Agriculture  and  AEC  tests 
■how,  wlU  reduce  spoilage  rate  In  shipment 
to  five  per  cent  Instead  of  the  normal  25  per 
cent. 

The  Armed  Services  have  purchased  cer- 
tain IrradUted  foods  for  large  scale  troop 
feeding  tests.  To  date  80,000  pounds  of  shelf 
stable  (sterilized)  bacon.  130.000  potunds  of 
wheat  flour  treated  for  dlslnfestatlon  and 
400,000  pounds  of  potatoes  treated  for  sprout 
Inhibition  have  been  procured.  The  Armed 
Services  have  reported  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
ceptability of  these  products.  These  three 
foods  have  been  cleared  by  the  FDA  for  un- 
limited public  consumption. 

There  has  Tjeen  no  commercial  production 
<a  Irradiated  foods  for  the  civilian  market  to 
date.  Recently  the  ABC,  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
acting  In  concert,  have  selected  Irradiated 
Fooda.  Inc.,  (IRRADCO)  of  Allentown,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  design,  build  and  operate,  with 
Government  cooperation,  a  pilot  processing 
plant  with  a  capacity  of  three  mllUon  pounds 
per  year,  for  the  preservation  of  meat  by 
Irradiation.  K  la  the  ezivesaed  Intent  of  the 
Army  to  purchase  300,000  pounds  of  Irradi- 
ated, sterUlaed  meat  per  year  from  this 
source.  Additional  production  will  be  used  by 
the  interested  food  industry.  The  plant  wUl 
be  constructed  within  two  years  after  ap- 
proval Off  an  Army  sponsored  ham  petition, 
presently  being  oonaldered  by  the  FDA. 

I  trust  the  above  U  reaponslve  to  your  In- 
quiry. Please  let  me  know  If  you  desire  any 
Xurtber  inf onnation. 
Cordially, 

Olcnm  T.  Scaboio, 

Chairman. 
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on  the  moon — ^5  billion  a  y^ar.  A  recent 
New  York  Times  editorial  speaks  of  this 
problem  in  a  wiy  that  make  sense.  I  com- 
mend the  reading  of  this  editorial  to  all 
Members  of  Congress: 

FoaMxruLj  roa  ths  Boonomt 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  been  right  U>  be  skeptical  about  the  Ad- 
tnlnlstration'B  tcnewed  demand  for  a  10 
per  cent  tax  surcharge.  In  Its  previous  at- 
tempt to  win  Congressional  approval.  Ad- 
ministration  ofllclals  raised  the  specter  of 
runaway  domestic  inflation.  Now  they  have 
been  warning  al»out  the  International  threat 
to  the  dollar.  Id  neither  case  have  they  pre- 
sented a  convliclng  Justification  for  their 

proposed  cure.    I  , . 

It  Is  dubious  ^hat  the  tax  surcharge  would 

check  inflation,  as  the   Administration   has 

Insisted.    With  icosts   rising,    manufacturers 

with  a  squeeze  on  proflts; 

to  Increased  taxes  might 

jrm  of  inflationary  rises  In 

ton  Increase  just  announced 

1  Uie  speed  with  which  prices 

g  up.  With  each  rise,  labor 

mds,  adding  freeh  momen- 

lady  dangerous  wage-price 


Preserration 


Lecember  6,  1967 


December  6,  1967 
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of  Estaarine  Areas 


are  already  faci 
BO  their  respo 
well  take  the 
prices.  The  $5- 
In  steel  Indlcat 
are  already  go 
steps  up  Its  de 
turn  to  the 
spiral. 

It  Is  even  m 
would  enable 


A  Tax  Increase— For  Wbat? 

'  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  mw  KASCPSHias 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  S.  1967 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  a  tax  increase  If  not  Immediately 
before  us,  will  most  certainly  be  next 
month.  Many  Members  of  Congress — ^In- 
cluding myself— feel  strongly  that  If 
there  is  to  be  a  tax  Increase  saddled  <m 
the  American  people  it  ought  to  be  only 
after  all  nonessential  spending  has  been 
virtually  eliminated  for  the  time  being 
at  least.  There  is  little  sense  in  seeking  a 
tax  increase  to  fxmd  the  rent  supple- 
ment program,  or  the  Job  corps  at  $7,- 
700  per  cnrollee,  or  for  putting  a  man 


.  dubloxis  that  the  surcharge 
wouiu  .ro»....  ..ie  Federal  Reserve  to  main- 
tain easy  credit  and  to  hold  down  Interest 
rates.  If  corporations  and  consumers  were 
faced  with  hljher  taxes,  they  might  need 
more  credit,  t^lch  would  boost  Interest 
rates  even  hlghir. 

The  most  qiistionable  argument  of  all  is 
that  a  tax  svicharge  would  bring  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  the  chronic  and  grow- 
ing  deficit  In  the  nation's  balance  of  pay- 
ments It  Is  conceivable  that  there  would  be 
somewhat  less  demand  for  Imports,  but 
higher  taxes  would  not  necessarily  result  in 
an  increase  of  Exports.  Even  more  Important, 
a  surcharge  wotUd  do  nothing  to  halt  theout- 
flows  atemmlufe  from  business  Investment 
and  bank  len*ng  abroad  or  far  the  war  In 

Vietnam.  I  ^  i, 

The  probleii  confronting  the  domestic 
economy  callsW  cuts  In  nonessential  Gov- 
emment  spending,  combined  with  a  gradual 
reduction  In  tfce  supply  of  credit.  These  re- 
straints may  fhave  an  Impact  on  Interest 
rates,  although  the  financial  markets  seem 
to  have  discounted  a  considerable  amount  of 
credit  tightening.  But  they  will  clearly  add 
less  fuel  to  the  inflationary  fires  than  the 
surcharge;  an4  they  should  have  a  moderat- 
Ine  influence  on  economic  activity  and  In- 
flationary psy<ihology.  In  the  event  that  curbs 
on  demand  pSove  to  be  needed.  Increases  in 
excise  taxes  ♦n  luxury  goods  are  a  much, 
sounder  metljod  for  restraining  appetites- 
one  partlculatly  appropriate  In  wartime. 

The  international  threat  to  the  dollar  de- 
mands direct  action.  The  Federal  Reserve 
deserves  comiaendatton  for  strengthening  the 
ties  of  lntem«tlonal  cooperation.  But  we  be- 
lieve that  thf  Administration  should  make 
special  new  irorts  to  reduce  the  deficit  by 
controlling  tjrect  Investment  and  lending 
and  by  considering  a  tax  on  tourism.  In  addi- 
tion. It  ought  to  consider  sequestering  a  por- 
tion of  the  fijnds  going  to  American  service- 
men  in  Vietnam,   currently  a   very   serious 

With  a  wa^  abroad  and  critical  conditions 
m  slum  areas  at  home,  there  Is  no  magic 
formula  for  #hat  alls  the  economy.  The  Ad- 
mlnlstratlon'*  proposed  surcharge  U  faulty 
on  many  coTjnta.  What  Is  needed  Instead  Is 
the  political  courage  to  reduce  nonessential 
spending  and  to  put  a  brake  on  the  money 
supply  while  acting  dlrecUy  to  halt  the  out- 
flow of  dollars. 

Such  a  course  Is  not  so  simple  as  the  Ad- 
mlnlstration'b  surcharge.  But  It  Is  more  re- 
sponsive— and  responsible — to  the  economy's 
problems.  And  It  holds  out  considerably  more 
promise  of  doing  the  Job. 


EXTENSIOfI  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF  pTXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  pF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday}  December  6,  1967 
Mr  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1967,  H.R.  25.  a  bill  to  preserve 
the  Nation's  estiiarine  areas  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Suspension  calendar  be- 
cause of  last-m»iute  expressions  of  op- 
position from  New  York  State  Conserva- 
tion Department  oCQcisds  and  certain 
Republican  Members  of  the  House. 

It  is  indeed  ulifortunate  that  a  House 
vote  on  this  Imiortant  bill  which  I  was 
privileged  to  coiponsor  with  our  distin- 
guished coUeagu^.  Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
of  Michigan,  and  others,  was  postponed. 
Since  H.R.  25  will  be  brought  to  the 
House  floor  again  next  year,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Penfold,  conservation 
director,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica  at   the    14th   Annual   Conservation 
Conference  of  tbe  National  WUdlif e  Fed- 
eration, in  support  of  H.R.  25. 
Mr.  Penfold'a  remarks  follow: 
PRSSERVATiok  or  BsTUAancx  Axeas 
(Remarks  of  Joe^sph  W.  Penfold.  conserva- 
tion   director,    l2»ak    Walton    League  of 
America,  at  th#  14th  Annual  Conservation 
Conference.  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
Washington,  D;C.,  December  6,  1967) 
Estuaries  havej  been  the  subject  of  many 
kind  words  and  few  beneficial  actions  this 
year.  It  Is  natural  to  feel  disappointment  in 
the   snail's   pace   of   conservation   while  the 
rate  of  filling,  deetructive  dredging,  and  pol- 
lution continues  to  accelerate.  But  the  quan- 
tity of  words  indicates  that  people  are  at 
least  becoming  aware  of  estuaries  and  of 
their  special  ridies  and  problems.  For  too 
long  we  have  b«en  content. to  think  of  the 
estuary  as  the  tig  end  of  the  river  or  as  the 
intrusion  of  th^  sea  into  land.  An  estuary 
is  not  so  simple.  | 

Complex,  too,  jare  the  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  helping  and  conserving  estuaries.  John 
DlngeU,  Congressman  from  Michigan,  knows 
how  difficult  tha  Job  is.  He  Introduced  a  bUl 
on  the  first  dajf  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress, 
H.R.  25.  which  proposed  a  broad  and  ambi- 
tious program  to  save  some  of  the  best  of 
ovir  estuarlne  areas.  It  seemed  a  modest  pro- 
posal In  the  Ugtt  of  what  has  happened  to 
San  Francisco  »ay— two-thirds  filled— or  to 
Chesapeake  Bay's  shellflah  Industry— or  to 
dozens  of  estuaries  In  Florida  and  other  dy- 
namic real  estate  areas.  But  H.R.  26  was  far 
too  ambitious  fbr  those  who  see  next  year's 
proflts  In  soma  estuary  or  weUand:  their 
opposition  whittled  away  at  the  bill  until, 
as  of  one  week  ago  when  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  committee  reported  It 
out.  It  was  a  iale  ghost  of  the  version  of 


last  January. 

Of  course,  411  progress  does  not  oome 
through  leglslajtlon.  One  ImporUnt  section 
of  the  Dingell  bill  dropped  by  the  wayside 
because  its  objective  was  attained  last  July 
17  by  an  agreement  between  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army  and  the  Interior.  The  agreement 
pledges  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  consult 
with  Interior  oi  aU  applications  from  private 
parties  wishing  to  dredge,  excavate,  fill,  «» 
dump  in  navigable  waters.  Differences  whlcJi 
cannot  be  resolved  between  the  two  agenclei 
at  field  levels  ftre  taken  up  the  hierarchy,  if 
necessary  up  to  the  two  Secretaries.  A  highly 
Important  part  of  the  agreement  provides  lor 
public  hearlna,  when  demanded. 


Another  part  of  the  Dingell  bill  would 
have  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  inventory  the  nation's  estuaries  and  to 
study  in  detail  those  which  were  relatively 
unspoiled  and  undisturbed  or  partially 
spoiled  but  still  valuable  enough  to  be  worth 
protecting.  Such  detailed  studies  oould 
culminate  In  proposals  to  establish  National 
Estuarlne  Areas,  to  Ise  Individually  approved 
by  Congress.  The  January  bill  set  out  a  gen- 
eral framework  for  a  system  of  National 
Estuarlne  Areas,  Including  a  "Cape  Cod"  type 
land  acquisition  formula.  The  bill  which 
came  out  of  committee  last  week  would  teU 
the  Secretary  Just  to  go  around  studying 
estuaries  and  to  come  back  In  1970  with 
recommendations.  One  of  the  recommenda- 
tions the  Secretary  would  be  allowed  to  make 
Is  that  Congress  might  want  to  set  up  a 
general  framework  for  a  system  of  national 
estuarlne  areaa,  but  this  daring  proposal  Is 
tempered  by  numerous  admonitions  to  con- 
sider the  alternative  beneficial  uses  of  an 
estuary  (Including  making  It  an  ex-estuary 
by  filling)  and  to  consider  how  to  protect 
and  preserve  an  estuary  vrlthout  Federal  land 
acquisition  or  administration. 

The  committee  report  goes  to  some  lengths 
to  say  this  study  is  not  overlapping  with  the 
national  estuarlne  study  authorized  In  the 
Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966  and 
now  being  conducted  by  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration.  It  seems 
that  the  PWPCA  study  Is  a  rather  limited 
project,  delving  Into  the  pollution  problems 
of  estuaries  while  the  H.M.  25  study  would 
be  a  broad  general  look  at  estuaries.  FWPCA 
people  agree  that  their  study  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  HJl.  25 — ^proposed  study,  say- 
ing that  the  latter  would  be  restricted  to 
preservation  of  a  few  areas  whereas  the 
FWPCA  study  Is  a  broad  general  survey. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that,  with  the  vague  lan- 
guage Congress  uses  In  commissioning 
studies,  there  Is  room  for  this  sort  of 
rationalization. 

The  most  definite  assertion  left  In  H.R.  25 
la  that  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  State  of  New  York  and  with 
the  local  conununltles  Involved  to  manage 
the  publicly  owned  Hempetead-Oyster  Bay 
wetlands  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island. 
And  this  provision — without  authorizing  the 
condemnation  of  one  square  Inch  of  terri- 
tory, without  compelling  the  State  or  the 
local  governments  to  agree  to  anything  or 
even  meet  with  the  Secretary — this  tattered 
renmant  of  a  bill  Is  still  enough  to  make  HJl. 
36  controversial,  a  risky  bet  on  the  floor  of 
the  house. 

It  Is  hard  to  say  why  there  is  stUl  so  much 
hostility  to  the  modified  proposal.  It  would 
be  easy  now  to  say  forget  H.R.  25,  It  has  been 
compromised  so  far.  That  is  as  easy  as  for- 
getting history.  On  the  other  hand,  If  we 
remember  history,  we  recall  that  the  first 
water  pollution  bUl  to  get  through  Congress, 
back  In  1948,  seemed  to  be  a  puny  program 
for  attacking  an  enormous  problem.  But 
who,  then,  besides  a  few  conservationists  and 
a  Congressman  from  Minnesota,  icnew  that 
the  problem  was  so  serious?  Air  pollution, 
the  same  story  starting  In  1955.  We  could 
have  said  the  initial  legislation  In  those  areas 
was  so  ludicrously  Inadequate  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  support:  all  that  would  have  re- 
sulted Is  that  we  would  be  several  years 
farther  behind  the  pollution  problem  today. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  the  estuaries  may 
have  their  dying  equivalents  of  Lake  Erie  all 
too  soon.  There  is  no  time  to  waste  on  sit- 
ting around  waiting  for  the  perfect  answer. 
We  should  try  to  get  that  UtUe  first  step 
taken  in  1968  and  plan  on  moving  more 
swiftly  In  the  next  few  years. 

There  are  opportunities  In  addition  to  H.R. 
25  where  we  can  work  for  estuary  conserva- 
tion. We  should  support  and  cheer  the  Corps 
of  Engineers— a  novel  experience  for  some  of 
us — when  they  deny  m  i^»m«ii  permit  be- 
cause  of   natural   resource   considerations. 


"The  Corps  did  just  that' this  year,  at  Boca 
Clega  Bay  near  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  and 
their  authority  Is  now  being  challenged  In 
the  courts.  We  should  not  expect  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  provide  all  of  the  con- 
servation effort,  or  even  most  of  It.  States 
can  act,  as  the  norlda  legislative  acted  this 
year  to  strengthen  controls  over  filling  and 
dumping.  The  new  law,  pushed  through  by 
Representative  Ted  Randall,  requires  biologi- 
cal and  ecological  surveys  to  be  made  before 
the  state  considers  disposing  of  submerged 
lands.  In  the  political  climate  of  Florida, 
such  an  act  is  an  impressive  achievement. 

The  FWPCA  study  will  be  entering  a  pub- 
lic participation  phase  tn  1968,  with  public 
hearings  planned  for  all  the  coastal  states. 
These  hearings  shall  be  well  attended  and 
conservationists  should  make  the  record 
show  that  our  estuaries  must  be  managed 
properly. 

This  conference  brings  business  and  In- 
dustry representatives  together  with  con- 
servationists, that  we  may  Illuminate  our 
differences  and  perhaps  resolve  some  of  them. 
To  the  commercial  sector,  I  wish  to  stress 
that  estuary  conservation  is  not  an  issue  of 
"locking  up"  an  area  vs.  developing  its  re- 
sources. A  property  managed  estuary  yields 
Important  commercial  benefits  to  the  fish  and 
shellfish  Industries  while  at  the  same  time 
supporting  sport  fish,  wildlife,  boating,  scenic 
beauty,  and  various  other  recreational  uses. 
H.R.  25,  when  it  was  still  a  strong  bill,  was 
praised  at  hearings  by  representatives  of  the 
National  Fisheries  Institute  and  the  Oyster 
Institute  of  North  America,  both  trade  as- 
sociations with  a  doUars-and-cents  stake  In 
well-managed  estuaries.  These  businessmen 
do  not  believe,  any  more  than  conservation- 
ists do,  that  a  filled  or  polluted  estuary  is 
an  example  of  good  multiple  use.  These  fills 
and  dredglngs  are  the  worst  kind  of  single 
use  management,  for  they  can  permanently 
destroy  the  other  use. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  good  word  to  say  for 
filling  an  estuary.  Where  it  destroys  the  other 
resources,  it  simply  should  not  be  done.  Com- 
mercial navigation  is  a  different  story.  The 
passage  of  ships  and  barges  per  se  may  be 
quite  compatible  with  good  estuary  manage- 
ment. I  would  urge  some  serious  thought 
and  study  about  more  refined  engineering 
techniques  in  the  construction  of  channels 
and  commercial  waterways.  The  state  of  the 
art  today  seems  to  be  about  where  it  was 
in  highway  engineering  ten  years  ago— build 
the  cheapest,  stralghtest  line  and  don't  even 
look  up  "ecology"  In  the  dictionary.  Times 
have  changed  In  highway  engineering,  and 
now  It  seems  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  really  taking  environmental  val- 
ues seriously. 

A  barge  channel  Is  Just  as  much  a  mode" 
of  transportation  as  an  Interstate  highway, 
and  It  should  be  possible  to  design  it  with 
equal  sophistication.  For  example,  plans  are 
now  being  made  for  the  "missing  link"  in 
the  Gulf  Inland  Waterway,  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  Florida.  This  section  can,  and  it 
must,  be  carefully  aligned  so  that  the  chan- 
nel will  not  needlessly  destroy  Important 
estuarlne  values.  Including  established  wild- 
life refuges.  Construction  and  maintenance 
practices,  as  well  as  location  methods,  should 
be  reviewed.  If  It  is  necessary  to  dump  spoil 
from  dredging  the  engineers  should  spend  a 
little  more  and  dump  the  spoil  where  it  wlU 
not  harm  the  life  cycle.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers must  show  some  leadership  In  this 
area.  If  It  is  truly  as  well  qualified  as  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  build  navi- 
gation facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  HH.  25  has 
the  imqualified  support  of  the  following 
national  conservation  organizations : 

Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, Defenders  of  Wildlife,  National 
Audubon  Society,  North  American  Wild- 
life Foundation,  Sierra  Club,  the  Wilder- 


ness    Society,     Wildlife     Management 

Instiute. 

There  has  also  been  wide  support  for 
HJl.  25  from  organizations  In  New  York 
State.  The  following  telegram  which  I 
received  on  December  4,  1967,  from  the 
Hempstead  Land  Resources  Council  and 
the  Sierra  Club  eastern  chapter: 

IBLIP,  N.T.. 
December  4, 1967. 
Congressman  Herbert  Tekzeb, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

May  we  repeat  urgent  conservation  need 
for  HJt.  25.  Every  State  In  Union  wUl  benefit 
from  this  action.  New  York  State  will  have 
no  obligation  under  bill.  State  opposition 
lmp>ossible  to  understand  In  the  face  of  en- 
dorsement by  virtually  aU  Interested  public 
groups.  Among  them  in  New  York  are  O&rden 
Club  of  America,  Federated  Garden  Clubs, 
Nassau  County  Plarmlng  Commission, 
county  executive  Nassau  County,  League  of 
Women  Voters  NYS  Federated  Bird  Clubs — 
Long  Island  P'isherman  Association,  Audubon 
Society,  various  Long  Island  school  boards 
and  PTA's.  Rod  and  Oun  Clubs,  South  Shore 
ViUages,  Long  Island  League  of  Salt  Water 
sportsmen,  others. 

Rod  Vamdivxbt, 
Hempstead  Town  Land  Resourcet  CouncU. 
Gart  Soitcik, 
Slemo  Club  Kaatem  Chapter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  John  Dingell,  for  his 
leadership  in  the  fight  to  preserve  the 
Nation's  estuarlne  areas  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  express  their 
support  for  his  efforts  and' for  HH.  25. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  Rball  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superinteud- 
ent  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  Hoiise  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  slngU 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1930). 
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Cannon,  Howard  W.,  Nev 
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Church,  Frank,  Idaho 
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Dodd,  Thomas  J.,  Conn 
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Hartke,  Vance,  Jnd 
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Hayden.  Carl,  Ariz 
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Beyond  die  Man  of  the  Year 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or- ICASSACHXTSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  7,  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  have  been  many  discus- 
sions around  our  country  for  many  years, 
about  the  young  pe<vle  of  the  Nation.  I 
will  not  now  discuss  the  question  at  all. 

However,  I  would  Uke  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  an  article  by 
Marilyn  Swartz,  published  in  the  Autumn 
1967  edition  of  the  American  Scholar,  the 
quarterly  publication  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
It  is  an  excellent  report  on  the  good  be- 
ing done  by  the  younger  generation  of 
Americans. 

This  article  Interests  me  especially,  be- 
cause it  includes  a  description  of  the 
creative  genius  of  Sanford  Greenberg, 
formerly  one  of  my  constituents.  While 
he  lived  in  the  Boston  area  he  was  named 
one  of  the  10  outstanding  young  men  of 
Boston  by  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
Later  he  was  named  one  of  the  four  out- 
standing young  men  of  Massachusetts, 
and  last  spring  was  named  one  of  the  10 
outstanding  young  men  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  conjunction  with  Look  maga- 
zine. 

Dr.  Greenberg  has  Just  completed  his 
service  as  a  White  House  fellow  and  is 
presently  director  of  corporate  develop- 
ment of  the  System  Development  Corp. 
'here  in  Washington. 

I  would  like  to  insert  this  excellent 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Betokd  trx  Man  or  thx  Ykas 
(By  Marilyn  Swartz) 

Ever  since  the  mass  media  discovered 
students  In  the  century  A.  B.  (After  Berke- 
ley), It  has  portrayed  them  most  Inaccu- 
rately. It  has  stressed  student  anger 
"against,"  but  neglected  their  Ideas  and 
actions  "for."  The  media  has  headlined  pro- 
test, but  Ignored  the  beneficial  results  pro- 
test brought.  While  playing  up  noise  and 
dancing  in  the  streets,  it  has  played  down 
the  reforms  young  people  have  achieved  by 
reasoning  and  working  with  administrators 
and  the  "establishment." 

Last  year  young  people  received  so  much 
of  this  attention  that  Time  magazine  saw 
fit  to  award  Its  "Man  of  the  Year"  tlUe  to 
the  under  twenty-five  generation.  Not  only 
did  Time  think  those  under  twenty-five  were 
a  "new  kind  of  generation"  (which  every 
generation  Is) ,  but  the  generation  that  would 
"land  on  the  moon,  ctu-e  cancer  and  the 
common  cold,  lay  out  blight-proof,  smog- 
free  cities,  enrich  the  underdeveloped  world, 
and.  no  doubt,  write  finis  to  poverty  and 
war."  Time  evidently  thought  It  was  writing 
a  review  of  the  successful  sequel  to  Don 
Quijcote. 

The  Time  article  was  a  hodgepodge  of  fact 
and  fiction;  it  foUowed  the  practice  now 
customary  in  the  press  of  characterizing  the 
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young  along  the  exceedingly  narrow  spectrum 
of  "activists  to  acid-heads,"  and  In  so  doing 
applied  the  outspoken  views  of  a  minority 
to  the  bulk  of  the  generation.  The  article 
predicted  a  changing  era,  but  beyond  a 
plethora  of  platitudes  did  not  define  what 
or  how  It  would  change.  It  was  one  more 
nonsense  verse  added  to  the  growing  archives 
of  the  yoiing. 

.  Unfortunately,  the  time  of  the  Man  of 
the  Tear  had  just  begun.  Psychologists  and 
sociologists  and  educators  and  politicians 
Intensified  their  discussions  of  the  young. 
They  looked  at  the  problems  activists  and 
discontents  were  causing  on  campuses  and 
the  White  House  lawn,  and  seemed  to  come 
to  the  not  too  earth-shaking  conclxision  that 
students  were  alienated.  Some  even  hinted 
that  this  alienation  was  due  to  faults  In 
society. 

For  example,  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post,  in  May,  1967.  quoted  a  paper  presented 
by  a  University  of  Wisconsin  psychiatrist: 
"Alienation,"  he  said,  Is  "a  psychic  condition 
afflicting  a  fairly  small  but  growing  number 
of  college  students."  In  the  same  article  a 
George  Washington  University  psychologist 
added  that  he  "detects  an  unmistakable 
trend  toward  alienation,  particularly  In  stu- 
dent protests."  Equally  nonenllghtenlng  was 
the  statement  by  a  counselor  at  Georgetown 
University  who  believed  that  "the  rapid  pace 
of  change  In  the  modern  world  may  lead  the 
alienated  student  to  feel  that  the  education 
he  is  getting  is  meaningless  ..."  A  smaU  hope 
was  expressed  in  the  article  that  perhaps  the 
alienated  student  would  stay  out  of  society 
only  long  enough  to  learn  how  to  become 
more  human  and  "then  come  back  and  help 
us." 

The  cturent  wave  of  student  alienation 
dates  at  least  back  to  1960.  Not  only  are 
people  years  late  In  recognizing  that  this 
alienation  exists,  but  they  are  only  beginning 
to  think  they  should  listen  to  the  alienated. 
Listening,  however,  only  seems  to  be  a  pre- 
scription to  make  the  young  and  alienated 
happy.  It  doesn't.  One  of  the  characteristics 
common  to  those  under  twenty-five  that 
Time  did  catch  Is  that  they  have  a  "built-in 
btink  detector  for  sniffing  out  dishonesty." 
Young  people  know  It  Is  dishonest  to  listen  to 
someone  and  not  take  seriously  what  he  says. 

When  McGeorge  Bundy  spoke  to  the  Cos- 
mos Club  of  Washington,  D.C,  earlier  this 
year,  he  advocated  listening  to  and  under- 
standing the  young  because  "the  old  owe"  It 
to  them,  because  it  Is  their  future,  and  their 
sense  of  distance  and  outrage  Is  great.  Just 
a  pat  on  the  head  to  quiet  the  outrage.  De- 
spite the  attention,  under  twenty-five  youth 
is  still  a  one -dimensional  picture  on  the  cov- 
er of  Time. 

What  are  the  other  dimensions — the  depth, 
the  substance?  What  do  the  attitudes  of 
young  people  say  about  American  life  and 
values?  What  are  young  people  doing  that 
affects  the  present  and  will  change  the  fu- 
ture? Most  of  them  do  not  know.  But  those 
few  who  do  are  having  an  lmpcM;t  that  can- 
not be  ignored. 

It  Is  a  minority  that  colors  a  generation. 
A  minority  sat  In  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, Initially  worked  toward  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  developed  large  Industry,  In- 
ternationalism, the  New  Deal,  and  progressive 
education.  When  we  speak  of  a  generation,  we 
often  mean  a  small  group  of  Innovators  and 
leaders. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  young  genera- 
tion today  are  alienated  and  some  are  not; 


womt  are  working  within  the  establishment 
and  some  outside  It.  All  want  something 
different. 

The  leaders  of  this  generation  are  most 
active  on  the  college  campus.  Side  by  side 
with  students  who  have  opted  out,  become 
hippies,  and  take  LSD,  are  young  men  and 
women  gathering  forces  and  working  to 
change  existing  institutions.  They  are  seek- 
ing changes  because  the  instituUons  they 
see  are  not  relevant  to  the  world  they  see 
developing  or  to  the  way  they  will  live  In  It. 
Students  want  their  brief  years  of  education 
to  be  a  process  that  encourages  curiosity, 
responsiveness,  involvement,  and  theoretical 
and  practical  Judgment — the  qualities  that 
can  make  life  usefxil.  But  on  many  campuses 
students  axe  taught  only  to  listen,  take  notes 
and  obey  rules  handed  down  by  an  \uidemo- 
cratlc  body. 

Students  want  to  be  Included  In  the  ad- 
ministrative and  edjcational  process.  They 
want  to  make  educational  Institutions  a  part 
of  their  lives,  so  they  can  relate  to  them  as 
part  of  a  world  they  want  to  imderstand.  The 
campus  Is  a  societal  microcosm  where  young 
people  may  search  for  the  answer  to  "Who 
Am  I"  and  for  the  relationship  of  "Who  I 
Am"  to  "What  Is."  When  students  are  not 
able  to  relate  to  their  surroundings,  to  relate 
the  "I"  to  the  "Is,"  they  become  irresponsible 
or  withdrawn;  or  they  work  Uke  hell  to  make 
the  system  relevant. 

Reed  Whittemore,  who  taught  at  Carleton 
OoUege  for  twenty  years,  say  that  students 
are  often  disloyal  to  institutions  because 
there  Is  so  Uttle  to  be  loyal  to.  He  suggests 
that  the  way  to  develop  loyalty  Is  to  be  part 
of  something.  Let  the  students  start  teach- 
ing themselves,  he  says;  participating  in  edu- 
cation wUl  make  people  believe  in  whatever 
education  Is  tr3rtng  to  do. 

One  young  woman  Intensely  Involved  In. 
and  loyal  to,  the  educational  pirocess  Is  Rita 
Dershowitz,  a  Hunter  College  graduate.  For 
the  past  two  years  she  has  been  director  of 
the  Higher  Education  Seminars  spKsnsored  by 
the  United  States  Student  Press  Association 
with  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 
U.S.SP.A.  set  up  the  program  to  make  college 
editors  aware  of  all  aspects  of  education,  so 
that  they  might  be  stimulators  and  Innova- 
tors for  education  that  would  keep  up  with 
the  future 

Rita  has  arranged  weekend  seminars  for 
student  newspaper  editors  and  six-week  sum- 
mer sessions  on  a  coUege  campus.  The  week- 
end sessions  are  not  structured  as  the  usual 
conference  would  be:  there  are  discussions 
rather  than  speeches,  and  walks  In  the  woods 
to  find  out  how  much  people  reaUy  see  of 
what  goes  on  around  them.  The  sununer 
seminar  consists  of  undirected  meetings 
where  people  rediscover  knowledge.  The 
subject  matter  changes  as  participants 
change  their  ideas  of  knowledge.  Educators, 
writers  and  thinkers  such  as  Harold  Taylor, 
former  president  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College, 
Nevltt  Sanford,  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Study  of  Himuui  Problems,  Christopher 
Jencks,  an  editor  of  the  Neu>  Republic  and 
fellow  at  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  and 
Roger  Heyns.  chanceUor  at  Berkeley,  have  at- 
tended meetings.  They  do  not  lecture — or 
are  not  supposed  to— they  are  there  for  the 
curious  to  question.  The  editors  learn  from 
the  specialists,  from  each  other,  and  from 
themselves. 

The  seminars  are  not  Ideal.  A  whole 
method  of  educational  self-reliance  cannot 
be  taught  In  a  weekend  or  In  six  weeks.  Some 
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people  are  confused  by  the  method,  or  upeet 
to  learn  that  they  are  not  very  intellectually 
creative  or  BeU-rellant.  Moet  of  them  do 
become  Interested  In  the  process  of  learning. 
They  do  think  about  what  a  classroom  should 
be  and  by  t^t^wne  up  ways  to  change  the 
existing  structure,  they  become  loyal  to  the 
process  of  learning. 

The  learning  process  is  as  Important  as 
what  is  learned,  says  Rita.  "Whether  schools 
are  explicit  about  it  or  not,  they  are  teach- 
ing values  and  attitudes  as  well  as  trans- 
mitting Infonnatlon.  A  student  learns  that 
people  called  teachers'  can  decide  what  is 
Important  to  know,  how  to  go  about  learning, 
and  whether  a  student  has  learned  any- 
thing." The  things  that  make  education  au- 
thoritarian and  unfreelng  In  college  exist 
throughout  the  whole  educational  system, 
Rita  believes.  The  system  assumes  people  are 
In  the  classroom  to  absorb  rather  than  create 
and  rediscover. 

Rita  Is  not  interested  in  overturning  the 
educational  system  tomorrow.  She  is  inter- 
ested in  setting  up  a  model  that  can  be 
adapted  by  other  institutions.  Retiimlng  to 
tbelr  schools,  Rita's  college  editors  are  writ- 
ing about  educational  issues,  and  college 
papers  are  becoming  aware  of  education  as 
newsworthy.  The  editors  are  setting  up  tbelr 
own  seminars,  are  confronting  faculty  so 
that  they  rethink  their  ideas  on  education, 
and  are  constantly  seeking  involvement  in 
the  educational  process. 

These  editors  are  not  alone  In  seeking  a 
voice  and  a  vote,  and  U.S.S.F.A.  is  not  alone 
in  setting  up  programs.  The  tyranny  of  the 
lectern,  the  coldness  of  the  lecture,  and  the 
Impersonality  of  the  classroom  situation  have 
led  students  at  several  colleges  to  create  Free 
UnlTMSltleB  where  groups  meet  at  arranged 
times  and  discuss  agreed-upon  topics.  The 
orlglnatois  of  the  universities  often  state 
that  ttaey  are  attempting  to  bring  the  per- 
sonal element  back  into  education,  as  well 
as  offer  courses  of  Interest. 

One  of  the  first  such  universities  Is  the 
Experimental  College  at  San  Francisco  State 
College.  It  was  begun  not  only  as  a  means 
to  search  for  a  humane  education,  but  also 
as  a  testing  ground  for  innovations.  The 
successful  educational  experiments  wUl  be 
used  as  a  pollUcal  lever  on  SUte.  Organized 
by  students  in  1966,  the  Experimental  Col- 
lege now  enrolls  over  a  thousand  students 
out  of  the  18,360  at  State.  Students,  faculty 
and  interested  outside  specialists  teach  about 
seventy  oourses,  which  Include  a  seminar  in 
mass  oommunlcatlon,  organized  by  the  staff 
of  a  local  noncommercial  radio  station; 
claaaea  In  nonobjectlve  literature,  the  col- 
lege and  war,  meta-Hamlet,  the  historical 
development  and  social  significance  of  black 
power,  propaganda,  braln-washlng  and  the 
political  metaphor,  g^talt  therapy,  conscien- 
tious objector  counseling,  and  sessions  on 
the  Kennedy  Assassination  led  by  a  group 
Investigating  it  on  their  own. 

In  the  campus  bookstore  In  a  special  sec- 
tion for  the  Experimental  College  courses, 
one  can  buy  Bob  Dylan's  latest  recording, 
poetry  by  John  Lennon.  and  the  Popular 
Photography  Anriual. 

Defining  the  experiment  by  what  they 
want  to  bxilld,  rather  than  by  what  they  op- 
poee,  the  crlJKlnators  of  the  Experimental 
CoUeg*  at  San  Francisco  State  do  not  con- 
sider the  actual  CioUege  an  enemy.  Jim 
Nlx<m,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Expert - 
mental  College,  said  in  a  Collegiate  Frees 
Service  Interview  that  the  Experimental  Col- 
lege "Is  a  way  al  building  an  example  of  what 
we  want,  and  then  using  that  example  to  test 
oxir  thinking  about  education  and  also  to 
Influence  the  regular  OoUege.  We  need  allies 
wherever  they  may  come  from,  we  can  co- 
operate with  any  elements  of  the  Institution 
that  help  us  and  fight  with  any  parts  that 
dont." 

The  Experimental  College  is  not  running 


smoothly,  according  to  the  Collegiate  Press 
Service.  Those  within  it  are  stiU  trying  to 
define  its  direoUon  and  to  gauge  at  what 
point  freedom  In  education  becomes  intel- 
lectually nonvttkble,  since  students  have  so 
many  years  of  training  in  nonfree  schools. 

The  Experimental  College  has,  however, 
nuide  its  impact  on  San  Francisco  State.  The 
State  College  has  absorbed  some  of  its  courses 
and  methods  lato  the  curriculum,  including 
a  fixll-credlt  seminar  in  the  education  de- 
partment on  hKher  education  where  ten  stu- 
dents and  a  pi^essor,  distinguishable  only 
by  age,  decldeltogether  what  they  are  going 
to  learn.  I 

Impact  has  t>een  made  on  the  process  of 
educating  as  Well.  Professor  Richard  Axen, 
chairman  of  the  Academic  Senate  in  1965, 
said  that  the  Experimental  College  has  "ac- 
tivated a  guilt  that  faculty  members  have 
felt  for  a  long  time,  for  their  authoritarian- 
ism and  for  having  mistreated  students  for 
so  long."  '[ 

Those  Who  stlart  experimental  colleges,  Rita 
Dershowitz  suigests,  as  well  as  the  hippies 
and  close-lcnlt  .civil  rights  groups,  are  trying 
to  create  a  suHculture  of  gentleness,  concern 
for  one  another,  and_an  escape  from  man- 
made  tensionsi  commercialization  and  ma- 
terialism. < 

Not  ttwncrrow  or  the  next  day,  but  In  the 
not  too  distant  future,  a  more  personal  and 
relevant  education  that  takes  the  Ideas  of 
students  into  greater  consideration  will  be- 
come more  and  more  prevalent.  Students  are 
not  asking  to  do  away  with  learning — they 
are  willing  to  work  harder  and  in  a  different 
way,  for  the  ^tke  of  a  more  rounded  expe- 
rience. They  are  willing  to  spend  time  work- 
ing with  administrators  and  faculty  In 
setting  up  reqtilrements  and  courses,  and  in 
determining  together  educational  values.  In 
confronting  ttte  administrative  process,  they 
leam  why  soine  things  must  be  done  In  a 
university  and  why  others  cannot  be.  Per- 
haps thus  they  will  become  as  loyal  to  their 
accredited  universities  as  they  are  to  their 
free  universlttes — and  they  could  become 
part  of  a  process  leading  to  citizen  involve- 
ment and  res^nsivenes  rather  than  apathy 
or  resignation. 

Some  collegts  and  universities  are  reexam- 
ining tbelr  i^istltutionee  in  terms  of  the 
student.  The*  not  only  are  giving  him  a 
chance  to  relalte  to  what  "Is,"  but  are  asking 
his  opinion.  Alt  the  oft-cited  Reed  and  Anti- 
och  Colleges, ;  at  the  nnlverslties  of  Colo- 
rado, Califoraia  at  Berkeley,  Northwestern, 
Michigan,  Otegon,  Texas.  Tale,  nunois, 
Pennsylvania.  Kentucky  and  at  Brandels,  at 
Regis,  Smith,  Amherst,  and  Mt.  Holyoke 
Colleges,  to  name  some,  professors  and  ad- 
ministrators are  asking  students  either  to 
participate  In  college  decision  making  or  to 
form  oonunlttees  of  their  own,  parallel  to 
faculty  comniltteee,  to  make  tentative  pro- 
posals, i 

Professors  ^t  some  colleges  and  universi- 
ties seem  anxious,  or  curious,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  know  what  students  think  of 
them  and  their  courses,  and  are  willing  to 
consider  student  evaluations.  At  Cornell, 
Tufts,  the  caty  College  of  New  York,  Tale, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Uni- 
versity o<  OolOTado,  students  have  been 
asked  to  draif  up  evaluations  at  courses  and 
professors.  Tlie  method  appears  useful  If  the 
experience  at  Mount  Holyoke  Is  any  indica- 
tion. There,  fiofeesors  stated  last  year  that 
they  were  ready  to  act  on  student  recom- 
mendations, obviously  more  persuasive  in 
mass  questloanalre  form  than  the  usual  few 
and  casual  c<xnments.  In  the  science  depart- 
ment, one  professor  changed  her  qvilz  sec- 
tions, and  pother  n>ade  adjustments  in 
laboratory  pttlods;  in  English,  an  assistant 
professor  maie  changes  in  the  requirements 
for  research  papers,  and  an  economics  pro- 
fessor Institi^ed  a  new  system  of  reports  in 
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seminars. 
What  may 


be  curiosity  (for  now  at  least) 


on  the  college  dampus  seems  to  be  good 
business  elsewhere.  Young  people  are  be- 
ginning to  ask  the  same  consideration  of 
social  values  and  Involvement  from  other 
sectors  as  they  (lemand  in  their  education. 
And  others  are  beginning  to  listen.  Accord- 
ing to  article  after  article  in  magazines, 
businessmen  wotry  about  lack  of  student 
interest  in  the  Uidustrlal  world.  Last  year, 
the  conservative!  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  s|>on80red  a  panel  for  iti 
membership  at  ftrhich  student  leaders  dis- 
cussed their  occapational  preferences.  Most 
of  them  definitely  did  not  include  business 
as  a  possibility.    I 

A  senior  editot'  of  International  Science 
UTid   Technology  <  understands   why.    In   the 
February,    1967,   issue,   David   Allison   writes 
that  a  typical  metnber  of  this  generation  will 
choose  that  Job  Iftiat  offers  high  social  value. 
Young  scientists,  be  says,  are  asking,  "What 
is  this  company  for?"  Corporations  depend 
on  these  young  scientists  for  growth,  and 
they  can  chaiigd  the  corporation  by  refus- 
ing  to  work  solely   for    profit.    "To   exploit 
science,"  BCr.  AUJson  says,  "or  to  be  a  leader 
In  the  society  o^  tomorrow,  the  corporation 
must  be  able  to  attract  the  brightest  young 
people  from  coUqges  and  universities.  A  gen- 
eration ago  this  t^as  not  such  a  serious  chal. 
lenge  to  the  corporation  . . ." 
Mr.  Allison  concludes: 
(The  young  man]  will  not  look  for  [oppor. 
tunity]  In  an  industrial  organization  whose 
total  ralson  d'fttre  is  oew  products  at  a  profit. 
Hence,  he  will  seek  the  organization  which 
Is  more  than  a  product  producer  and  whose 
objective  goes  lijeyond  profit   maximization. 
This    will    be    the    organization    with    great 
strong^  In  the  sciences.  But  more  than  this, 
it  will  be  one  wtaUch  applies  this  excellence— 
in  the  products  and  services  it  provides— to 
social  needs.  Tb«  best  selentlsts  will  choose 
this   organization   because   it   offers   the  op- 
portunity   to    do    science    which    has    socUI 
value.  The  orgaQlzation  will  not  exist  solely 
for  the  sake  of  tnaxlmum  profit;  it  will  use 
its  profitability  io  achieve  some  higher  pur- 
pose. And  it  will  succeed,  by  both  measures, 
because  Its  objective  is  not  in  oonfilct  with 
the  personal  ota(tectlve  of  the  scientist,  for 
each  win  be  serving  society. 

Toung  people  are  not  impractical  when 
they  demand  a  social  reference  In  every  occu- 
pation. Young  pe<^le  believe  that  material 
goods  have  so  fax  outdistanced  the  human, 
that  the  world  they  are  mort  closely  con- 
nected with  is  no  longer  real — because  it  has 
little  concern  for  people.  Bigger  and  better 
hlghwajrs  are  built,  but  they  carry  the 
I>atients  to  mental  Institutions,  the  poor  to 
Jail,  the  dlscontsnts  to  work,  and  the  draftees 
to  war.  In  ord#r  to  draw  on  scientific  ez- 
pe/rUae  aiLd  the  newest  crop  of  Ph.  D.'s  and 
MJi.'s  who  wll^  be  the  Innovators  of  the 
future  with  theifcu:ts  of  the  futtire,  industry 
and  science  will  have  to  gain  a  social  con- 
science. This  is  What  many  Men  of  the  Year 
are  demanding. 

Not  all  the  leaders  of  the  imder  twenty- 
five  generation  are  college  derivatives.  Some 
are  young  people  fighting  for  a  decent  edu- 
cation, some  ar«  young  people  fighting.  Some 
of  them  have  learned  to  work  with  the  "es- 
tablishment," Just  as  the  "establishment- 
has  learned  that  it  can  work  with  young 
people. 

A  confrontation  between  teen-agers  and 
city  government  officials  in  Nashville.  Ten- 
nessee, is  an  exemplary  case  of  what  can  hap- 
pen when  people  listen  to  each  other.  Be- 
cause of  night  wanderings,  noise,  scufBes  and 
riots,  the  NashVlUe  city  government  Imposed 
an  evening  curfew  on  teen-agers.  To  the  dis- 
may of  the  adult  community,  the  curfew  only 
increased  activity.  Teen-agers  were  led  by  > 
young  social  protester,  who  bad  been  ar- 
rested nearly  a  hundred  times,  and  had  been 
the  mascot  of  ittclal  demonstrations  since  b» 
was  twelve.  As  be  began  another  Jail  sentence, 
be  and  his  friends  sent  the  mayor  an  elgbt- 


page  letter  reflecting  the  general  protest  and 
frustration  of  the  young  people,  and  making 
positive  recomnxendatlons  on  how  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  young  could  work  together. 
The  yoiuig  people  specifically  asked  lettders 
in  the  city  government  to  meet  with  them. 
Mr.  Robert  Horton,  chief  administrative  offi- 
cer to  the  mayor,  met  with  them  and  listened 
for  two  hours  in  an  open  meeting  at  a  high 
school  audit<»lum.  The  high  schoolers  said 
that  to  keep  off  the  streets,  they  needed  a 
place  to  go.  They  asked  that  community  cen- 
ters be  turned  over  to  them  on  Saturday 
nights.  The  city  complied.  The  youngsters 
drew  up  their  own  code  of  conduct  (stricter 
than  the  city  would  have  required),  chose 
chaperones  and  made  their  dances  inter- 
racial. The  students  also  sotight  regular 
meetings  with  government  officials,  and  now 
these  officials  discuss  with  avid  high  scbool- 
ers  subjects  ranging  from  a  better-educated 
police  force  to  air  pollution  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

One  young  leader  who  believes  that  work- 
ing within  the  system  produces  greater  re- 
sults than  fighting  it  is  Sanford  Qreenberg. 
He  is  M.A..  PhD.  from  Harvard,  Marshall 
Scholar  at  Oxford,  AS.,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and 
M.B.A.  from  Columbia,  a  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Outstanding  Toung  Man  of  the 
Tear,  and  now,  at  twenty-six,  an  Assistant  to 
the  White  House  Science  Adviser.  Time 
quoted  him  as  saying:  "Tou've  got  to  live 
with  the  nitty-gritty,  man."  Oreenberg  says 
and  does  a  lot  more. 

"I  was  very  Interested  in  social  change  and  4 
improvement,"  he  says,  "and  could  have 
ended  up  fighting  the  system  or  working  with 
It;  I've  found,  however,  that  people  will  lis- 
ten to  your  ideas  when  you  back  them  up. 
Outsiders  who  feel  frustrated  about  the  sys- 
tem have  not  learned  to  be  persuasive.  They 
have  good  Intentions,  but  do  not  understand 
or  face  the  practical  problems."  Oreenberg 
■ays  that  when  you  irork  within  tJQe  system, 
you  can  compromist  the  superflclals,  and 
still  hold  onto  your  individualism  and  ideal- 
ism. It's  not  foolish  Idealism  to  believe  that 
something  can  be  done,  he  says.  Young  peo- 
ple are  needed  today  because  they  have  the 
will  and  energy  to  devote  to  maldng  a  better 
world,  even  when  told.  "It  «gi't  be  done." 
And,  he  says,  young  people  have  the  energy 
to  work  unceEislngly  and  do  it. 

"Some  of  us  are  not  discouraged  from  try- 
ing," says  Oreenberg,  "knd  because  we  try, 
we  will  bring  about  change.  Young  people 
have  the  energy,  brain  power,  commitment 
and  Idealism  that  make  projects  successful," 
he  continues.  "When  we  assume  leadership, 
the  country  will  be  different  becatise  we  will 
continue  to  try,  to  change,  to  Improve." 

Oreenberg  is  no  stranger  to  turning  ideas 
into  realities.  When  he  was  in  college,  he  saw 
that  the  blind  could  leam  faster  If  they  lis- 
tened to  tape  recordings  whose  playback 
speeds  were  Increased  without  distortion  In- 
B^adlng  of  trying  to  "read"  Braille.  Green- 
berg's  research  showed  him  that  others  had 
thought  the  same,  but  no  one  had  imple- 
mented the  idea  becaiise  engineers  said  it 
was  Impossible  to  increase  the  speed  without 
increasing  voice  pitch.  Not  deterred,  he 
formed  his  own  company  five  years  ago  to 
attempt  what  he  was  told  could  not  be  done. 
International  Communications  Associates, 
still  under  his  leadership  and  ownership,  is 
now  completing  the  development  of  Oreen- 
berg's  invention,  which  Is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing "compressed  speech"  at  high  quality 
and  low  cost. 

Many  young  people  of  this  generation  are 
thoughtfully  working  to-reehi^>e  their  en- 
vironments. Although,  like  Oreenberg,  some 
have  been  able  to  see  their  Idea^  reach  frui- 
tion within  an  established  order,  many  young 
people  have  to  foment  actlTlty  to  be  heanL 


When  they  are  heard,  they  speak  articulately 
and  with  understanding  at  Issues  and  prob- 
lems. 

The  attitudes  of  this  generation  have  not 
changed  from  those  of  the  generation  ten 
years  ago,  claimed  Oerald  Moore  in  an  article 
in  Life.  After  six  weeks  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, he  concluded  that  a  campus  revolution 
Is  virtually  nonexistent.  Moore  chose  to  write 
about  Indiana  because  it  is  a  typical  large 
university  of  twenty-six  thousand  students 
from  all  economic  levels,  geographic  areas 
and  religious  backgrounds.  Just  as  at  many 
colleges  and  universities,  students  at  Indiana 
University  have  marched  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  in  particular  during  the  Cuban 
blockade  turned  out  a  thousand  strong  to 
demonstrate  both  against  United  States  pol- 
icy and  against  the  demonstrators.  The 
changes  I.U.  is  making  are  typical:  last  faU 
curfew  was  abolished  for  many  women  stu- 
dents. Juniors  and  senicffs  will  soon  be  al- 
lowed to  take  four  courses  without  receiving 
grades  for  them,  simply  pass  or  fall. 

Academically,  Moore  reported,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity ranks  high  in  the  Big  Ten,  and  in 
some  fields  of  study  it  surpasses  the  Ivy 
League.  Interracial  dating  Is  common  al- 
though not  accepted  by  a  majority.  Seven 
years  ago,  the  student  body  elected  a  Negro 
as  president.  Marijuana,  LSD  and  various 
stimulants  are  present  on  campus,  but  moet 
students  are  not  interested,  believe  them 
harmful  and  immoral  and  would  probably 
report  anyone  selling  dnigs  openly. 
»  On  the  whole,  Moore  found  that  Indiana 
students  wanted  to  get  ahead  socially  and 
financially,  and  looked  down  on  intellectuals, 
beardnlks  and  beatniks.  Those  who  had 
worked  in  Head  Start  centers,  hospitals,  or- 
phanages and  anti-poverty  programs  had 
done  so  without  humanitarian  motives. 
"Many  of  us  want  to  be  teachers,"  Moore 
reported  one  girl  explaining.  "The  experience 
will  make  us  better  teachers,  that's  all." 

After  ntunerous  Intervlevra,  bull  sessions 
and  visits  to  classes,  Moore  concluded  that 
little  had  changed  since  he  attended  college 
there  ten  years  ago.  The  campus  is  stlU  wild 
with  football  cheers  rather  than  fiery  political 
debates,  and  professors  are  still  complaining 
of  student  apathy  and  dullness.  He  was  able 
to  find,  however,  campus  leaders,  unlike 
those  in  his  day,  he  said,  who  are  able  to 
disrupt  the  status  quo  by  fighting  for  stu- 
dent power  and  participatory  democracy. 

It  is  these  student  leaders  who  will  estab- 
lish a  new  societal  framework  in  which  the 
majority  of  students  will  want  to  succeed. 
The  leaders  wUI  temper  their  aims;  they  will 
not  achieve  all  they  seek,  but  society  will  be 
changed  by  them.  When  speaking  of  this 
generation,  one  has  to  consider  its  majority — 
young  people  like  any  other  yo\ing  people  of 
any  other  time,  but  different  because  the  con- 
text of  society  they  are  about  to  enter  Is 
changing,  and  they  will  change  with  it. 

Many  people  of  the  young  generation  are 
really  quite  different  from  the  image  carried 
in  the  media.  Communications  as  a  business 
that  caters  to  the  tastes  of  its  buyers  enter- 
tains them  and  educates  them  with  as  little 
pain  as  possible.  But  if  we  eu«  to  know  more 
about  students  than  their  fornication  rates, 
the  length  of  tbelr  beards,  the  shortness  of 
their  skirts,  and  the  number  involved  In  pro- 
test, we  have  to  demand,  as  buyers  of  the 
media,  that  it  perform  with  more  conscience 
and  honesty  than  it  does  now.  It  needs  the 
honesty  of  which  this  generation  speaks.  And 
In  order  that  the  economic  Impact  be  made, 
many  more  individuals  must  be  taught  to  be 
searching  and  analytical.  Thla  Is  a  hundred 
year  plan,  at  least.  For  the  plan  to  succeed, 
we  need  the  kind  of  values  and  education 
that  young  people  are  demanding  for  the 
•ake  of  everybody's  world. 


Tribnte  To  Late  CoL  D.  F.  Wade,  a 
Ccatral  Texas  Leader 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  7,  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
my  State  of  Texas  has  always  been  a 
Democratic  stronghold,  and  so  when  we 
speak  of  a  good  Democrat  we  are  award- 
ing high  praise. 

Col.  D.  P.  Wade,  Sr.,  of  Olddings,  Tex.. 
In  Lee  County  in  central  Texas  was  a 
good  Democrat.  He  was  a  Democrat  and 
a  Texan  in  the  finest  tradition  of  our 
State,  and  his  death  recently  came  as  a 
real  blow  to  those  of  us  who  have  loved 
him  and  respected  him  for  his  forward- 
looking,  aggressive  party  leadership.  His 
death  at  the  age  of  76  years  closes  an  era 
in  Lee  County,  a  central  Texas  coimty 
where  a  man's  integrity  and  backbone 
account  for  a  lot  more  than  his  money  or 
his  social  position. 

Colonel  Wade  was  chairman  of  the  Lee 
County  Democratic  Executiye  Commit- 
tee for  many  years.  He  was  chairman 
in  every  one  of  my  campaigns  from  1952 
forward,  and  in  my  leaner  political  years 
he  was  one  of  CKily  a  handful  at  coimty 
chairman  who  wholeheartedly  worked 
for  my  election.  He  knew  every  comer  of 
Lee  Coimty  and  he  used  to  personally 
distribute  my  handbills  and  campaign 
material  in  tHte  little  towns,  in  Dime  Box, 
Old  Dime  Box,  Lexington.  Olddings,  Tan- 
glewood,  Lincoln,  and  other  communities. 

Colonel  Wade  was  associated  with  the 
Lower  Colorado  Rural  Electric  Co<HJera- 
tive  from  the  time  it  was  first  estab- 
lished back  in  1935.  He  worked  hard  to 
see  that  cooperative  created,  and  then 
worked  to  see  it  grow  and  succeed. 

Mr.  President.  Col.  D.  P.  Wade  was 
an  Adlai  Stevenson  man  and  a  John  F. 
Kennedy  man  in  the  days  when  many 
wei-e  goin^  over  the  hill  to  the  other 
party  in  Texas.  His  progressive  Instincts 
and  his  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  the 
national  Democratic  Party  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  from  the  Times  &  News, 
of  Olddings,  Tex.,  dated  August  24,  1967. 
be  printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Col.  D.  F.  Wabi.  Loiramcs  DEicocaATic 
Chaimiaw.  Lais  To  Smbt  Sttmoat 

Col.  D.  F.  Wade  Sr.  fcxmer  Lee  County 
Democratic  chairman  for  many  years,  was 
laid  to  rest  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Olddings 
City  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Wade,  better  known  as  Colonel  Wade, 
died  Friday,  Aug.  18  at  Lee  Memorial  Hospital 
In  Olddings.  He  attained  the  age  of  76. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  2  p.m.  Sunday 
at  Phillips  &  Luckey  Chapel  in  Olddings  with 
the  Rev.  H.  L.  McCIerran  officiating. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Wade  served  as  Demtv 
cratlo  chairman,  resigning  from  thla  position 
several  years  ago  when  bis  health  began  to 
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sltiil.  Ha  bad  b«en  in  the  Otddings  Nursing 
^ome  for  the  paat  few  montha  before  be- 
iomliig  crltleaUy  111  when  be  wm  tranaf  erred 
to^e  Olddlngs  bospital. 

Wade  was  aaaoeUted  with  the  tCBJSC 
froth  Ite  conception  In  1935  aiul  helped  build 
thetw-op.  He  waa  the  chief  of  right-of-way^ 

Ix^layounger  years  he  was  In  the  banking 
busln^[^^hervlng  aa  an  officer  In  the  Lee 
County  State  Bank. 

Hla  wUe  preceded  him  In  death  in  1935. 

Survivors  Include  his  four  daughters,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Hair  of  Belton,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Bailey 
of  Uvalde,  Itxa.  Ixda  Lee  Bednar  of  Austin 
and  Un.  Jane  Richardson  of  Houston;  a  son. 
D.  F.  Wade  Jr.  of  Houston;  a  sister,  Mis. 
Q.  Wade  Moore  of  Houston;  13  grandchildren 
and  four  great  grandchildren;  a  niece,  Mrs. 
Franoee  Bailey  of  Waller;  and  a  nephew, 
Willie  Moore  of  Houston. 

Pallbearers  were  Monroe  Hannes,  Henry 
xnooahled.  Marlon  Beale,  R.  J.  Woodward, 
Alton  Peebles  and  John  Stmmang. 


Shunc  Ob  NBC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  liomsiAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurtday.  December  7,  1967 

Mi.  RARICK.  Mr.  i^>eaker,  for  news 
annihllatois  to  use  the  power  of  national 
television  to  belltUe  our  flighting  men  and 
frustrate  our  people  is  deplorable. 

What  kind  of  people  can  be  in  control 
of  news  that  would  exploit  our  boys  in 
combat  to  promote  sensaiionallspi  to  di- 
vide our  people. 

It  behooves  the  Imagination  of  the 
Amprlc^"  pe^e  that  NBC  would  use  the 
blo^lns  of  a  war  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion to  promote  racism  and  bigotry. 

One  of  numerous  letters  of  protest  for 
such  misuse  of  programing  is  from  Judge 
Olenn  O.  Toung  of  Sapulpa.  Okla.,  which 
Is  so  valable  in  expression  that  I  insert  it 
following  my  remarks  in  the  Record: 
CoNGKKSS  or  FacxDoic,  Inc., 
SapiLlTpa,  Okla.,  December  2, 1967. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rakick, 
Houte  Office  Building, 
'  Wathington.  B.C. 

Dkab  Judcb  Rakick:  Attention  of  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate should  be  directed  to  the  overt  actlvltlea 
of  our  national  news  media  calculated  to 
lend  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  In  the 
propaganda  war,  and  more  partictilarly  to 
undermine  the  will  to  win  In  Vietnam. 

Particularly  Uliutratlve  Is  a  feature  styled 
"Same  Mud,  Same  Blood"  exhibited  to  the 
nation  December  1.  1967,  on  NBC. 

The  most  gruesome  T.V.  action  pictures, 
purporting  to  have  been  made  in  the  very 
thick  of  the  fighting  revealing  the  maimed 
and  bleeding  bodies  and  the  dying  contor- 
tions of  our  service  men,  and  corpses  of 
enemy  dead,  were  exhibited  before  aU  the 
nation.  Tlie  result  and  beyond  doubt  the  pur- 
pose is  to  make  the  war  appear  revolting  and 
our  part  In  it  odious ! 

Frank  McOhee,  as  narrator,  throughout  di- 
verted all  attention  from  the  evils  of  com- 
munism or  the  true  reasons  why  American 
sons  fight  and  die  In  Vietnam.  At  no  point, 
so  far  as  I  cotild  discover,  did  he  suggest  tliat 
communism  as  such  was  evil  or  even  Involved. 

To  the  contrary,  the  entire  emphasis  was 
upon  alleged  sins  of  our  own  country.  The 
feature  was  plainly  calculated  to  center  world 


attention  ■apaa.  race  i»«}udlce  between  ne- 
groes and  whites  In  the  XJBJi.  Again  and 
again,  and  yet  i^pUn  McOhee  fanned  the  em- 
bers inherent  la  dlstlnctioas  at  race  all  over 
the  world.  In  bretendlng  to  anattianatiBe 
racial  bigotry,  licOhee  adroitly  and  pointedly 
xued  color  to  provoke  dlvtslons  and  destroy 
mUltary  ee  prlt  de  corps. 

He  attributed  soldierly  qualities  such  as 
patriotism,  bnwrery,  self-sacrifice,  capacity 
for  leadership  to  racial  distinctions.  He 
stressed  the  pobit  that  in.  Viet  Nam  negroes 
commanded  whites,  and  that  negroes  out- 
stripped whites.  Interrogation  of  both  blaclu 
and  whites,  which  was  constant,  led  viewers 
to  believe  that  our  Armed  Forces,  engaged 
In  mortal  combat  in  the  jungles  of  Asia,  are 
preoccupied  always  with  worries  over  racial 
disorders  In  tbeJJ.S.A. 

This  program  coincides  with  constant  ef- 
forts of  NBC  and  FranlE  McOhee  and  a  whole 
cadre  of  such  men  to  make  the  race  problem 
paramount  in  ttie  public  eye  to  the  commu- 
nist problem.  Ill's  diabolically  clever  strategy, 
but  cannot  fall  to  lend  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  Bed  World  leaders!  They  would  much 
rather  have  the  attention  of  the  American 
Republic  centered  on  interracial  prejudice  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  Its  consequences  than  upcm 
the  crimes  of  communists. 

Because  P'ranfc  McOhee  and  NBC  are  clearly 
guilty  of  obstructing  the  war  effort  through 
false  and  deceptive  propaganda,  and  are  ap- 
parently being  aided,  encouraged,  abetted  by 
the  United  States  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments, without  whose  aid  and  assistance  tha^ 
could  not  have  produced  "Same  Mud,  Same 
Blood",  the  sttuatlon  merits  prompt  and 
thorough  mvestlgation  and  punishment  of 
those  responsible. 

Very  sincerely, 

Glknn  O.  Tounc. 


Death  of  Honi  Paul  Crane,  Judge,  Seveatk 
DbJkl  Court  of  Idaho 

EXTEN  3ION  OF  REMARKS 


HON. 


FRANK  CHURCH 


or  mAHo 

IN  THE  SEaf  At^  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  7.  1967 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 30,  Idaho  lost  an  outstanding 
citizen.  Judoe  Paul  Crane,  of  Idaho's 
Seventh  Dl^ict  Court,  a  resident  of 
Blaclcfoot,  lAho,  was  taken  from  us,  a 
victim  of  caiver. 

Paul  Crane  was  an  outstanding  man 
whose  story  Reserves  to  be  told.  He  was 
a  fighter  widi  an  indomitable  will.  His 
courage  led  liim  to  conquer  death  once 
and  rise  to  a  position  of  prominence  and 
respect  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

On  December  1,  "The  Blackfoot  News" 
printed  a  eul<>gy  to  Judge  Crane,  written 
by  Gerald  TWiijcik,  which  tells  the  story 
of  his  personal  fight  for  life.  It  is  one  of 
those  "profiles  in  courage"  of  which  we 
should  all  tike  note.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
President,  I  fsk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  eulogy  b4  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
theRscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:     I 

JiTixa  Crank  Is  Ettlogizkd 
(By  Gerald  Wujdk) 

Paul  Crane'  cheated  death,  once,  but  he 
was  not  fated  to  do  it  again.  He  was  a  rock- 


wllled  man  who  seemed  able  to  accomplish 
whatever  goals  he  set  bis  mind  to. 

In  1B66,  be  was  Struck  by  the  Ouillan-Barre 
Syndrome,  a  vlrut  infection  that  struck  the 
nervous  system  an  1  left  him  completely  para- 
lysed. Doctors  tQ  Idaho  Falls,  Boise  and 
Salt  Lake  oonsldefed  all  the  factors  and  said 
he  would  not  live.  But  the  doctors  did  not 
consider  one  fa«itor,  bis.  deep.  Innermost 
strength.  Even  though  he  was  completely 
immobilized,  in  1#56  he  willed  himself  to  sit 
in  a  wheelchair,  ^d  had  to  be  strapped  in, 
but  in  this  condition  he  campaigned  for 
probate  Judge  of  fiutte  County  and  won.  By 
1958  Paul  Crane,  was  walldng  with  canes 
strapped  to  his  arms,  but  this  wasn't  hu 
nature.  I 

It  wasn't  Paul  Crane  to  be  limited,  to  be 
leaning  on  sometl^ng.  By  1959,  he  was  walk- 
ing without  aids. 

The  paralyzatlOi  had  ended  his  career  as 
a  podiatrist  with  a  successful  practice  in 
Idaho  Falls.  8o  he  found  a  new  one. 

with  a  wife  a^d  two  young  children,  he 
gambled  that  be  fcould  make  a  career  In  the 
law.  I 

He  entered  O-eighton  Law  School  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  anq,  while  still  a  student,  was 
appointed  the  administrative  aid  for  the 
Douglas  County  , Juvenile  Court  system  In 
Omaha.  j 

He  returned  tb  Idaho  after  graduation, 
passed  the  bar  and  began  practicing  in  St. 
Anthony.  ' 

But  Paul  Crane  still  had  something  he  was 
detemUned  to  do.  He  was  going  to  don  the 
Judicial  robes.  The  term  as  probate  Judge 
had  awakened  a  deep  feeling,  an  almost  rev- 
erence for  a  Judicial  system  vital  to  the 
survival  of  a  well  ordered  society. 

He  moved  his  family  to  Blackfoot  in  1963 
and  took  the  du^l  positions  of  Justice  of  the 
peace  and  municipal  Judge  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  the  distflct  court  bench.  In  1966  he 
entered  the  primary  for  the  old  Sixth  Dis- 
trict Judgeship.  Be  went  to  the  people,  door 
to  door  throughout  Bingham  County,  town 
to  town  and  community  to  commimity  in 
Custer,  Butte  and  Lemhi  Counties.  He 
emerged  from  thte  primary,  one  of  two  can- 
didates for  the  Itovember,  1906.  election.  But 
foUowlng  the  prttnary,  he  again  appeared  to 
be  struck  down.  A  malignant  tumor  In  the 
esophagus  bad  to  be  operated  upon  and  he 
went  to  Salt  I^lse  City  to  face  the  knife.  He 
came  back  weak,  but  not  beaten.  Held  to  a 
very  limited  camjialgn  by  the  doctors,  Paul 
Crane  stUl  won  ihe  election  and  reached  his 
dream.  | 

Now  exactly  obe  year  to  the  month,  the 
man,  whobe  strong  will  and  determination 
carried  him  past  so  many  obstacles,  fell  to 
the  malignancy  tn  his  iKxly  that  he  couldn't 
beat.  I 

It  did  not  coE^e  as  a  surprise.  Judge  Paul 
Crane  carried  the  Imowledge  of  his  death 
within  himself  for  the  past  seven  months. 
Doctors  told  him  and  his  family  in  May  that 
he  was  dying. 

Even  though  he  carried  the  kpecter  of 
death  on  his  shoulders.  Judge  Paul  Crane, 
when  asked  how  he  felt,  would  always  give 
that  impish  grin  and  answer,  fine,  never  felt 
better.  He  did  not  want  sympathy  and  de- 
tested the  idea  of  pity.  He  was  a  man,  and  he 
battled  the  fates  and  the  obstacles  that  were 
thrown  in  his  path  with  every  particle  of  will 
and  determination  within  him.  You  could 
not  ask  for  mora. 

Was  he  a  popular  man;  his  deep  and  de- 
voted friends  wl9  attebt  to  that. 

But  he  did  not  seek  popularity.  He  stated 
once,  during  thf  election,  "Oood  law  is  not 
a  popularity  poO".  Paul  Crane  did  not  seek 
friends,  but  friends  were  attracted  by  the 
magnetism  of  his  character 

His  friends  w|ll  carry  a  tear  and  a  tight 
little  knot  in  t^elr  throats  for  a  long,  long 
time. 
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Veteraa  Leaden  Sappert  Ov 
Fif  htuf  Mea  ki  VietaaB 

KXTEWSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TBZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  7.  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  recently  witnessed  a  great  change 
In  the  tempo  of  my  mail  concerning  our 
Involvement  in  the  'Vietnam  conflict. 
Prom  not  only  my  district  in  Texas,  but 
from  veterans  organizations  and  individ- 
tuils  throughout  the  mtire  country  I 
have  received  hundreds  of  letters  giving 
full  support  to  our  fighting  men  in  that 
country. 

Typical  of  the  letters  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving is  one  fix>m  Thomas  Carnevale, 
commander  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  Chapter  No.  3  in  Newark,  N  J. 
In  part  it  says. 

The  Melvln  Spitz  Cba.pter  No.  3  DAV 
wholeheartedly  endorses  the  action  of  our 
President  with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  war 
and  you  can  rest  assured  that  we  are  bacUng 
our  boys  100%  in  their  gallant  effort  to  halt 
the  spread  of  Communism. 

We  of  the  Melvln  Spitz  Chapter  No.  3  DAV 
deplore  the  action  of  draft  card  burners, 
peaceniks  and  all  other  types  of  dissenters 
and  consider  their  actions  to  be  un-American 
and  shameful.  We  thank  the  good  Lord  that 
the  above  mentioned  trouble  makers  are  in 
the  minority  because,  as  Veterans  of  past 
wars,  we  feel  that  the  majority  of  Americans 
support  our  Government  in  these  most  criti- 
cal times. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
to  the  President  from  Mr.  James  W.  Cain, 
New  York  State  Commander  of  the  DAV. 
Here  is  what  Commander  Cain  had  to 
say: 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  my  capacity  aa 
New  Tork  State  Commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  As  Commander  of  the 
"Empire  State"  and  .speaking  tn  behalf  of  our 
members,  we  are  very  much  eoncerned  with 
ttie  attitude  of  too  many  so-called  Americans 
who  are  demonstrating  against  our  Govern- 
ment's stand  and  decisions  on  the  Vietnam 
War. 

As  a  Veteran  organization  and  one  who 
knows  of  the  horrors  of  war  and  many  of  us 
who  sttU  show  these  horrors,  we  are  shocked 
that  these  demonstrating,  draft  card  burners, 
draft  dodgers,  beatnilu  and  dissenters  are, 
In  our  opinion,  prolonging  the  war  and  lead- 
ing to  the  largest,  most  stirring  and  best  or- 
ganized mass  movement  in  history,  ageUnat 
our  Government.  This  anti-war  movement 
la  like  a  sharp  knife  stabbing  us  in  the  back. 
It  must  cease.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  demoral- 
izing to  the  true  American  people  and  to 
those  many  thousands  of  American  troops 
now  serving  in  Vietnam. 

The  troops  now  serving  in  Vietnam  know 
why  they  are  there  and  It  is  certainly  heart- 
warming to  know  that  thotisands  of  them 
are  extending  their  respective  tours  of  duty 
because  they  believe  In  what  they  are  doing. 
,  We  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
know  why  we  are  to  Vietnam  and  we  support 
your  decisions.  Our  fighting  men  to  Vietnam 
<ie«erve  the  best  and  they  deserve  the  fuU 
iupport  of  the  American  people.  TTiey  are 
not  receiving  it  I 

Across  the  Nation  In  Douglas,  Wyo^ 
Pat  Oliver,  commander  of  the  VPW  poet, 

wrote  me  this: 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  a  Veteran  <^ 


World  WtO'  I  and  the  Veterans  of  Porelgn 
Wars  as  an  organization  stands  firmly  behtod 
our  President  and  our  Congress  to  their  effort 
to  bring  this  war  to  a  successful  and  hon- 
orable conclusion. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  have  people  who 
choose  to  dissent  the  policies  of  our  govern- 
ment whether  it  be  for  personal,  selfish  or 
political  reasons,  or  aa  it  is  to  many  cases, 
dissent  Just  for  the  sake  of  dissentlon,  as 
they  by  their  actions  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  thtis  prolonging  the  war  and 
adding  to  the  list  of  American  casualties  .  .  . 
I  repeat  that  we  should  give  our  full  support 
for  our  boys  to  Vietnam,  and  we  should  give 
our  support  to  our  President,  thereby 
strengthening  his  hand  so  that  he  may  better 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office  and  that  he 
may  conduct  the  war  to  Vietnam  without 
htodrance  at  h<Kne. 


Redaction  of  Staff  ia  U.S.  Embassy  in 
BrasU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnoiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XJNTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  7.  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "50-percent  Cut  in  U.S.  Brazil 
Staff  May  Serve  as  Global  Text,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  October  31,  1967. 

The  significant  aspect  of  the  article 
is  that  Ambassador  John  W.  Tuthill  is 
aiming  to  cut  the  sprawling  U.S.  diplo- 
matic, aid,  and  military  roster  in  Bra2dl 
by  50  percent.  He  hopes  to  accomplish 
this  sharp  reduction  in  personnel  within 
the  next  year  or  two.  Apparently,  Am- 
bassador Tuthill  feels  he  can  liKsrease 
the  efiBciency  of  the  (q>erationB  there  by 
a  sharp  reduction  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees. Some  of  this  reduction,  no 
doubt,  will  result  from  attrition. 

Ambassador  Tuthill's  endeavor  is  re- 
freshing. Incidentally,  he  is  a  graduate 
of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in 
Virginia,  the  class  of  1932. . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  - 

PirrT-PERCsNT  CtJT  m  United  States  Brazil 
STArr  Mat  Serve  as  Global  Text 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. — Ambassador  John 
W.  TuthlU  has  launched  Operation  Topsy, 
which  alms  to  cut  the  sprawling  IT.S.  diplo- 
matic, aid  and  military  roster  in  BrazU  by  50 
percent  within  the  next  year  or  two. 

Tuthill  has  l>een  given  official  approval  to 
begin  pruning  half  of  the  1,000  Americans 
affiliated  with  the  embassy.  His  plans  do  not 
affect  the  700  Peace  Corps  volunteers  or,  for 
the  time  be  tog,  the  1,200  BrazUians  who  work 
for  the  U.S.  here. 

When  "Topsy"  gets  toto  fuU  swing,  in- 
formed sources  t>elieve  it  wlU  be  used  by  all 
affected  agencies  as  a  textbook  for  perform- 
ing similar  surgery  all  over  the  world. 

Informed  sources  say  the  huge  bvilldup  of 
U.S.  representatives  grew  like  Topsy  over  re- 
cent years  and  found  Americans  tovolved  in 
nearly  every  phase  of  Brazilian  official  and 
cultural  life. 

rSEE-WHEELING   NOTED 

Some  second  level  officials  of  the  embassy 
were  acting  as  if  they  were  ministers  of  the 
various   BrazlUan   government   departments 


and  expected  the  ambassador  to  functlaix 
like  a  prime  minister,  niey  proliferated  ■» 
rapl&ly  under  the  previous  government  eC 
fteeident  Humberto  Caetelo  Branco  that  tfe 
required  several  skyscrapers  to  Rio  and  in- 
numerable square  footage  of  office  and  resi- 
dential space  over  the  nation  to  contain 
them. 

TuthlU  decided  something  had  to  be  done 
last  July.  He  started  by  ordering  no  new  Jobs 
for  Americans  in  Brazil  without  his  express 
approval. 

Perhaps  his  attitude  took  final  form  when 
he,  and  all  ambassadors  around  the  world, 
received  an  official  cable  from  Washington 
ordering  that  they  look  toto  the  need  far  a 
study  to  each  country  of  the  impact  «f  bats. 
rodents  and  "noxioiis  birds."  A  copy  of  this 
cable,  with  aU  its  lmp>osing  array  of  signa- 
tures and  clearances,  is  framed  to  TuthlU's 
office. 

The  ambassador  notified  Washington  of 
his  conviction  and  asked  p>ermission  to  con- 
duct an  official  review  for  the  60  percent  cut. 
From  Secretary  of  State  £>ean  Rusk  came  a 
laconic,  "Go  ahead."  USIA  Director  Leonard 
Maries  indicated  the  Brazil  staff  could  be  cut 
75  percent  if  Tuthill  so  desired. 

MILITART   RELTTCTANT 

There  was  some  feot-dragglng  by  the  mili- 
tary mission,  which  mato  tains  a  fleet  con- 
sisting of  one  C54,  two  C47s  and  a  Convair. 
They  warned  darkly  that  the  proposed  cut- 
back would  mean  the  end  of  the  PX,  the 
commissary,  the  embassy  airline  and  other 
services.  TuthlU  simply  replied,  "good." 

The  six-man  study  group  la  here  now.  un- 
der TutlUll's  chairmanship,  and  wlU  return 
its  proposals  for  his  scrutiny  next  month. 
Officials  explained  that  there  will  be  no 
meat-ax  elimination  of  manpower  but  rather 
a  process  of  attrition  as  contracts  of  AID 
employes  end. 

Tuthill  can  work  a  little  faster  with  the 
diplomatic  staff,  roughly  18  percent  of  the 
total.  Part  of  his  pruning  will  be  elimina- 
tion of  several  consulates  in  baclEwaterB  af 
Brazil  where  trained  diplomats  do  Uttle  mora 
than  stamp  visas  and  provide  an  American 
presence. 

Castelo  Branco  was  closely  aligned  with 
the  t7.S.  and  depended  on  Americans  for 
many  functions  that  Brazilians  should  have 
been  performing.  The  public  posture  (rf  the 
government  of  President  Arthtir  da  Coeta  • 
SUva  is  quite  different. 

OWN  BCCISIONS  STRESSED 

The  new  government  is  no  leas  toteiested 
in  n.S.  economic  and  military  aid  and  pri- 
vate investment,  but  Coeta  e  SUva's  stress 
Is  on  independent  decisions  on  l>asic  ques- 
tions without  influence  by  the  Americans. 

Tuthill  is  completely  of  a  mtod  to  reduce 
this  infiuence,  despite  grumbling  from  lower 
down  on  the  embassy  pyramid.  He  is  wilUog 
to  let  Brazilians  make  mistakes  and  It  is 
difllcvat  to  argue  with  the  idea  tliat  if  the 
Americans  remato  deeply  enmeshed  to  BiazU- 
lan  affairs,  the  TJS.  wm  inherit  the  blam* 
for  such  errors  as  are  made. 

It  is  clear  that  most  of  the  pruning  wlU 
affect  the  AID  mission  and  its  technical  as- 
sistance programs,  of  which  13  have  been 
tagged  "high  priority"  over  the  last  two 
years. 

LOCAL    DISCREIIOW 

As  far  as  "noxious  birds"  directives  from 
Washington  are  concerned,  the  embassy  now 
is  replytog  to  them  by  slow  boat  maU  and 
exercising  local  discretion,  which  is  a  poUte 
way  of  ignoring  them. 

The  reduction-to-force  plan  has  been  fully 
communicated  to  the  BraEiUan  government 
so  it  WlU  understand  there  is  no  leesenlng 
of  toterest  with  the  nation's  well-being.  The 
Brazlliana  approve  wholeheartedly. 

And  it  Is  not  peanuts  so  far  as  the  Tuthm 
project  is  concerned.  If  it  costs  $30,000  to 
trato,  transport  and  support  the  average  em- 
bassy employe  for  one  year,  TuthlU  will  be 
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MiTlng  915  mmion  for  %b»  TtMsaiT-  'n'* 
nraal  tour  la  two  or  more  Twnt  wblcli  rstaea 
tbe  saving  to  930  million. 


SST  Progrua  Vitol 

JSXTESaKXH  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  ^rABIWUTOlT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  December  7.  1967 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  the 
New  York  Times  regularly  because  of  Its 
news  coverage.  However,  I  frequently 
disagree  with  its  editorials. 

In  this  morning's  Times  Is  a  letter  from 
s  reader  who  expresses  my  own  views  In 
disagreement  with  (me  such  recent 
edltorlaL  ,  .      , 

Because  the  subject  of  this  letter  Is  of 
national  Importance  I  Include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoeo: 

8ST  PBOcauM  VrrAi. 

Nrw  To«K,  N.T.. 
December  4, 1967. 

TotbeKorroB: 

As  a  vltaUy  Interested  citizen  and  buslnesB- 
man  I  wish  to  register  strong  disagreement 
with  your  editorial  of  Nov.  22  which  was  ex- 
tremely critical  at  the  American  Supersonic 
Xtansport  Program. 

I  submit  that  the  reason  this  program  has 
Tecelved  enthusiastic  support  from  the  VS. 
Oovemment  and  Congress  is  l>ecsufle  It  Is 
clearly  in  the  national  Interest.  The  decision 
to  buUd  two  supersonic  prototyiie  planes  In- 
volves a  unique  partnership  between  Govern- 
ment and  private  Industry.  The  program  Is 
▼Ital  to  the  continued  proeperlty  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  fastest  growing  sectors  of  the 
economy — the  airplane  manufactiirlng  and 
air  transportation  industries.  The  8ST  wUl 
provide  at  least  60,000  direct  ]obe — plus 
100,000  Indirectly — for  a  decade  or  more.  Im- 
portantly, our  airplanes  are  highly  competi- 
tive In  world  markets  even  with  a  high  con- 
tent of  weU  paid  VS.  labor. 

Under  present  timetables,  the  American 
8ST  will  not  fly  for  at  least  three  years.  The 
British-French  Concorde — financed  entirely 
by  those  two  Governments — wUl  be  In  the  air 
In  early  1908.  Over  seventy  Concordes  have 
been  ordered,  Including  thirty  planes  by 
seven  U.S.  airlines. 

If  we  do  not  offer  a  competitive  plane,  the 
loss  to  our  balance  ot  payments  would  be, 
conservatively.  In  the  $15-  to  »20-bUUon 
range  over  a  twenty-year  period.  The  sig- 
nificance of  these  factors  is  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  British  and  French,  who  have 
_  brought  the  Concorde  almost  to  the  point 
~  of  flight  testing  despite  their  bitter  differ- 
ences on  almost  every  other  front. 
nrvESTMXMT  m  pao^icr 
Regarding  private  indiutry's  role  in  this 
program,  it  apparently  is  not  understood 
that  Boeing,  General  Electric,  several  of  their 
major  subcontractors  and  the  airlines  have 
already  expended  or  have  committed  weU 
over  9300  million  of  cash  and  facilities,  not 
to  mention  thi  risk  they  have  in  sharing 
substsmtlally  in  cost  overruns  up  to  an  un- 
limited amount.  Moreover,  the  taxpayer — 
granting  a  successful  program — will  recoup 
with  interest  his  Investment  out  of  royalties 
on  sales. 

It  Is  frequently  charged  that  the  project's 
technical  and  economic  problems  should  be 
resolved  before  conunlttlng  additional  Oov- 
emment  funds.  The  facts  are  that  no  project 
In  history  has  been  so  thoroughly  weighed, 
evaluated  and  analysed  before  committing 


to  hardware,  ^here  Is  only  one  next  etap  In 
answering  the  remaining  tectinlf  1  ques- 
tions— ^to  build  and  fly  prototype  aircraft. 
This  course  of  action  has  been  derelc^ed  and 
recommended  by  tHe  best  technical  minds 

in  the  United  Btatee. 

Concerning  fhe  sonic  tsoom  problem,  pree 
ent  plans  assiime  that  all  supersonic  route 
segments  flown  will  be  over  water.  Even  with 
this  limitation,  studies  indicate  there  Is  a 
profitable  and  important  market  for  this 
plane.  I 

8<xne  also  contend  the  SST  Is  a  frill  for 
those  who  use  air  transportation  and  that  It 
Is  imfalrly  cc«ipetlng  with  social  programs. 
Such  critlcisoM  miss  the  point.  The  Jobs 
created  by  jnograms  such  as  the  SST  are 
potent  weapons  in  our  war  against  poverty. 
If  we  fall  to  knake  this  investment  in  the 
SST  now,  we  '  inil  be  in  grave  danger  of  los- 
ing our  lead^shlp  in  commercial  aircraft 
manuf Eu:turln| ;  to  a  subsidized  industry.  Re- 
be  very  expensive — ^if  at  all 
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capture  woul< 
possible. 


Obokgk  S.  Moors, 
ChaiTfJLiin.  Ffr$t  National  City  Bank. 


HON. 


Coma  anixt  Brutality  Afain 


EXTEIfSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 


JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF  LOTTISIAlfA 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIYKS 

Thursi'.av,  December  7.  1967 
Mr.  RARlCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  but 
Communist  terrorists  would  turn  flame- 
throwers on  fi  defenseless  native  village — 
toasting  to  death  at  least  114  children, 
men,  and  wotnen. 

Ideological  extremism  at  Its  height — 
not  because  of  color  but  because  of  denial 
of  communitm  brotherhood  and  collabo- 
ration with  the  Vietcong. 

No  more  gruesome  story  will  onerge 
from  the  war  but  the  usual  barrage  ot 
propaganda  pictures,  TV,  and  editorial 
denunciations  will  not  be  forthcoming. 
There  is  no  sensationalism  In  people 
massacring  their  own  kind,  especially  If 
the  suffering  is  from  our  allies.  To  exploit 
the  terrifying  events  might  turn  love  of 
enemy  into  dismay  or  even  shock  to  hate 
such  barbarians. 

More  power  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Their  fear  Of  the  Vietcong  will  give  way 
to  strength  to  enable  them  to  attain  vic- 
tory over  tttis  kind  of  scum. 

I  insert  the  Evening  Star  article  of  the 
needless  m^acre  at  I>&kson,  Vietnam, 
as  follows: 

Civn.iANS  TKtx.  of  VnnrcoNO  Attack:  114  Dnc 
m  tax  Nioir — "Th«t  Thskw  Fnut  at  U»" 
T  (By  Peter  Amett) 

Daksok,  Vixtnasc. — ^The  simple  Montag- 
nards  of  Dakson  had  only  recently  learned 
how  to  use  matches,  and  flame  throwers  were 
beyond  their  Imagination. 

Then,  In  oae  horrifying  hour  these  weapons 
of  fire,  wielded  by  Communist  troops, 
wreaked  deith  and  destruction  amongst 
them. 

"They  thrtw  fire  at  lis"  was  how  the  sur- 
vivors described  the  attack,  one  of  the  most 
vicious  of  thfe  war  against  Vietnam's  clTlllan 
population. 

Sixty  ttaattshed-roof  hoxises,  built  in  four 
neat  rows  l^te  last  year,  were  razed  early 
yesterday  mttming. 

A  day  Iat«^  rows  of  bodies  of  women  and 
children  were  lying  under  the  one  shady  tree 
on  the  hill,  On  the  Ud  of  a  basket  were  the 
bodlM  of  a  tiny  brother  and  sister,  stm  ding- 


ing to  each  otheir.  Uke  aU  the  other  bodies 
at  Dakson.  they  ynr*  blistered  by  the  flame 
throwers. 

By  late  today,  t3  bodies  had  been  dragged 
from  the  buQkeri  where  the  peculation  hid 
when  the  Viet  pong  forces  first  launched 
their  attack. 

American  and  Vietnamese  officials  at  the 
scene  estimated  Ituit  as  many  as  114  dvlUans 
may  have  died. 

At  least  47  were  wounded,  S3  burned  se- 
riously. Four  hundred  vUlagers  were  miss- 
ing, presumably  driven  to  the  Jungled  coun- 
tryside by  the  Communists. 

Scores  more  pi  the  2,008  population  of 
Dakson  are  probably  injured.  Some  were 
dragging  themsdves  into  the  provincial  hos- 
pital at  Song  Be  today. 

The  province  ehlef ,  I/t.  Col.  Nguyen  Duong 
Huy,  described  tt  as  "a  calc\Uated  Commu- 
nist attempts  to  frighten  the  Montagnard 
population  away  from  the  government — the 
stakes  are  high." 

The  people  are  from  the  Steng  tribe,  a 
20,000-strong  Montagnard  group  that  com- 
prises nearly  half  the  population  of  Pbuoc 
long  Province. 

The  Saigon  government  late  In  1966  won 
several  thousand  Stengs  to  its  side  and  these 
pe<^le  settled  in  "New  lilfe"  hamlets  around 
Song  Be,  the  province  capital  that  sits  lonely 
and  vulnerable  (n  the  Vietnamese  piedmont 
80  miles  northeast  of  Saigon, 

The  Viet  Cong  has  made  It  clear  this  year 
that  it  wanted  wl  the  Stengs  back  under  Red 
control.  Emissaries  visited  the  new  hamlets, 
warning  inhabittints  that  their  houses  would 
be  burned  unle^  the  Montagn&rds  returned 
to  the  Jungles. 

Dakson  was  Angled  out  as  an  example. 
The  Communists  tried  three  previous  at- 
tacks on  It;  two  ot  these  were  beaten  off,  the 
third  partly  succeeded. 

This  week's  a(ttack  was  probably  by  mort 

than   one  battillon.  American  officers  say. 

The  defense  fofce  of  120  men  retreated  to 

:e  of  the  hamlet. 

sxirvlvors    the    Viet    Cong 

bullhorns:  "Evacuate  your 

t  return  with  mb.  Evacuate 


the  southern  ed| 

According 

shouted  throui 

houses,  you  m 

your  bouses." 

Some  of  the  |  people  fled  In  the  darkness. 
Others  cowered  In  the  filmsy  bamboo  houses. 
Many  crawled  Into  -the  deep  bunkers  dug 
Into  the  houses'  earthen  floors. 

The  Viet  Coag  moved  with  precision,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  wounded  survivors,  t 
man  named  Duot.  He  heard  them  shouting 
In  his  language  for  him  to  get  out  and  leave, 
but  be  was  too  frightened  to  move. 

He  saw  a  shadow  in  his  doorway,  then  s 
Jet  of  flame  shot  out,  searing  his  back  and 
shoulders.  As  bis  house  began  to  burn  lie 
crawled  out. 

AU  around  h|m,  be  said,  men  were  running 
and  "flames  Were  shooting  In  the  air." 
Americans  at  Song  Be  across  the  vaUey  said 
the  hamlet  seefned  to  be  ablase  in  minutes. 
Some  of  th«  dead  were  charred  In  tht 
houses.  Most  appeared  to  have  died  as  ttw 
jets  of  the  flame  throwers  shot  Into  tht 
tiny  bouses  and  into  the  openings  of  the 
bunkers,  asphyxiating  those  not  kUled  In  tb« 
thrust  of  flame. 

The  Commi^iists  made  little  attempt  to 
chase  the  defense  force  that  bad  retreated 
to  the  south',  instead  they  melted  back  into 
the  Jungle.       j 

The  woxinden  began  dragging  themselves 
Into  Song  Bel  within  a  few  hoxirs.  Tbej 
crawled  or  weie  carried  down  the  valley  and 
across  the  rivef'. 

Niuse  Linda  Mudge,  from  Mansfield,  Ft, 
said  the  peoplB  "had  been  crawling  around 
in  the  mud  sli  night.  Their  wounds  wer* 
packed  in  mud." 

Dr.  Henry  Wlrts,  from  York,  Pa.,  an  Amer- 
ican Btirgeon  at  the  hospital  where  th* 
wounded  were  being  treated,  said:  "It  mi 
awful.  Even  a  big  U.S.  hospital  would  havs 
been  taxed  to  the  limit  to  treat  the  33  serloM 
bum  patients  that  came  in  here." 


The  doctors  ran  out  of  petroleum  JeUy  and 
Intravenous  fluids,  and  fresh  suppUes  were 
flown  from  Saigon. 

A  boy  named  Dteu  Do,  age  8,  his  head. 
Chest  and  arms  bandaged,  clung  to  his  sister. 
His  mother  lay  back  in  the  hoepital  bed  with 
bere  forearms  bandaged. 

"We  have  to  rebuild  Dakson  and  get  the 
people  back  In  there,"  said  province  chief 
Huy.  "It  is  Important  that  we  show  the  Viet 
Cong  that  the  people  will  not  be  driven  out. 
Right  now  the  Montagnards  are  a  little 
frightened.  But  they  want  to  go  back  and 

buUd." 

He  named  several  other  "New  Life"  ham- 
lets In  the  region.  "If  Dakson  U  not  rebuilt, 
then  the  people  in  these  hamlets  will  decide 
that  we  cannot  help  them.  They  might  re- 
turn to   the   Communists.   We   would  lose 

them." 

Dakson  and  the  other  hamlets,  he  said, 
need  "more  barbed  wire,  more  guns." 

But  at  the  ravaged  oonununlty  today  one 
man  was  talking  about  losing  12  of  his  13 
(jilldren.  An  old  woman  fiailed  at  herself 
and  wailed  over  the  body  of  a  son.  An  old 
man  picked  at  the  rubbish  of  his  burned 
bouse.  Another  squatted  in  the  skeleton  of 
bis  home  and  Ut  a  cheroot  from  the  embers. 


considered  too  expensive  for  private  avlaitlon. 
Nevertheless,  with  Improved  preasxniiiatlom. 
private  aircraft  fly  at  the  same  altitude  aa 
commercial  airliners. 

But  If  the  economic  apjdlcatloD  of  safety 
devices  is  lagging,  the  thought  that  goes  Into 
them  is  not.  In  an  Industry  as  young  aa  avia- 
tion, the  annual  international  air  safety 
seminar  being  held  in  WUllamsburg,  Va..  is 
the  20th.  One  ot  these  days  ways  and  means 
may  catch  up  with  the  possibUities  of  safer 
air  travel. 


Safety  in  Ac  Air 


EXnO^ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF   NKW    JXBSTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  7,  1967 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  great  interest  the  editorial  In 
the  Newai*  Evening  News  of  December  4, 
1967,  entitled  "Safety  in  the  Air." 

One  of  my  constituents,  William  J. 
Erwin,  of  South  Halnfleld,  N  J.,  who  has 
been  connected  with  airports,  has  con- 
tinuously xirged  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  require  additional 
safety  measures  for  air  takeoffs  and 
landings. 

Many  of  us  in  the  New  York  metropol- 
itan area  are  not  satisfied  with  air  rules 
governing  commercial  and  private 
planes.  Air  travel  must  be  made  safer 
and  Congress  must  help  find  the  solu- 
tions. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SAFcrr  Df  TEB  Am 

Few  industries  are  more  safetymlnded  than 
■Ir  transport.  Nevertheless  the  potential  for 
accident-free  takeoffs.  flights  and  landings  is 
novhere  near  ftilflllment.  The  reasons  can 
be  summed  up  In  two  words,  time  and  money. 

There  hasn't  been  time  because  the  air 
carrier  business  has  grown  so  fast,  beyond 
even  the  most  optimistic  estimates.  The 
number  of  domestic  airline  passengers  In 
1966  exceeded  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's 
forecast  by  2.3  million.  In  the  five  years  from 
1965  to  1070,  the  number  of  airline  passengers 
is  likely  to  double. 

Airports  are  not  growing  anywhere  near  as 
fast.  Neither  is  the  installation  of  equipment. 
As  one  example,  of  the  547  airports  used  by 
commercial  airliners,  only  262  have  control 
towers  and  only  133  have  radar.  All-weather 
landing  systems  have  been  developed  in  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  but  the  FAA  has 
yet  to  settle  on  one  to  recommend.  After  that, 
years  will  be  needed  for  comprehensive  in- 
stallation. 

A  similar  situation  applies  In  the  air.  Antl- 
collision  warning  devices  are  being  produced. 
Borne  it.irHt»^«ff  are  beginning  to  install  them. 
But  at  M0,000  to  •50,000  per  unit,  they  are 


Governor  Romney's  Candidacy  Welcome 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF  mcHiaAW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  In  the  Record  a  recent  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  November 
19,  1967,  edition  of  the  Saginaw  News, 
Satginaw,  Mich.,  regarding  Grov.  George 
Romney's  announcement  that  he  will 
seek  the  Republican  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  in  1968. 

It  is  a  thoughtful  article  and  fairly 
presents  facts  as  to  why  Governor  Rom- 
ney's candidacy  is  wdcome.  Personally, 
I  am  convinced  that  in  the  months  ahead, 
Americans  will  express  even  greater  ap- 
preciation of  Oovernor  Romney's  candi- 
dacy. 

The  editorial  follows: 

GOVEBNOR    BOMNXT'S    CANOmACT    WELCOMK 

George  Wilcken  Romney  has  turned  the 
biggest  corner  a  man  can  turn  In  the  Amer- 
ican body  politic  with  his  announcement 
that  he'll  seek  the  Republican  nomination 
for  the  presidency  in  1968. 

Now  that  he  has,  we're  glad  that  he  has — 
and  this  is  not  an  out-and-out  endorsement. 

His  candidacy  Is  welcomed  for  a  couple  of 
reswons.  We  have  long  felt  that  George 
Romney  possesses  many  of  the  qualifications 
that  marked  him  for  bigger  things.  But  more 
important,  there  is  a  feeling  that  he  has 
a  lot  of  things  to  say  that  deserve  saying, 
an  expression  of  ideas  and  Ideals  that  the 
American  people  ought  to  hear  before  making 
up  their  minds  on  presidential  choices  at 
this  deeply  disturbing  time  in  our  history. 

This  much  is  certain.  A  great  deal  of  soul- 
searching  went  into  this  candidacy  before 
It  was  formally  announced.  And  now  that 
It  has  been  we  are  not  surprised — but  prop- 
erly Impressed  nevertheless  with  the  enor- 
mity of  the  impact  that  it  will  make. 

Romney's  decision  thrusts  not  only  the 
man  but  the  state  that  he  heads  into  the 
national  poUtlcal  spotUght  for  some  time  to 
come.  Not  only  the  coiuitry  but  the  entire 
world  win  be  watching  what  goes  on  in 
Michigan. 

But  again,  this  is  not  an  endorsement.  It 
is  far  too  early  for  that  and  there  will  be 
time  enough  in  the  months  ahead  when 
everything  that  Romney,  governor  and  pres- 
idential candidate,  says  and  does  is  measured 
and  reflected  against  a  nation's  needs  and 
Its  moods  at  one  of  the  momentous  times  in 
its  history. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  envy  him  his  task, 
but  there  is  great  admiration  for  his  courage 
in  deciding  to  run.  Unquestionably  the  gov- 
ernor has  a  mountain  to  climb  and  little 
time  in  which  to  do  It.  The  polls  do  not 
paint  a  bright  picture — but  polls  are  prone 
to  sudden  changes  and  the  governor  has  all 
of  the  necessary  physical  vigor  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  fray. 

Certainly  he'U  bring  a  bright,  eager  smd 


handscHne  flguxe  to  the  '68  campaign  bvt 
what  bearing  tbeee  quallttes  will  have  on  Ms 
chances  are  Imponderables  at  the  moment. 

There  are  other  factors  in  the  Romney  can- 
didacy which  are  not  imponderables,  how- 
ever. These  are  his  p«ional  qualiflcattoDS. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  admirable, 
though  not  entirely  "poUtlcal-anlmal"  In 
nature.  Thus,  It  is  appropriate  to  assess 
them,  for  they  oould  be  the  ones  that  ca>ukl 
upset  the  dope  sheet. 

Success  or  failure  of  the  governor's  bid 
will  hinge  on  two  things:  How  well  he  Is 
able  to  put  across  his  beUef  that  America 
Is  In  need  of  a  change  in  its  aodo-economtc 
cUmate  and  how  responsive  the  electorate 
is  to  that  premise. 

On  the  credit  side,  Romney  speaks  with 
an  evangelistic  zeal  when  he  decries  the  de- 
cline in  mc«al  values,  the  lens  of  strong 
family  relationships,  the  credibility  gap  be- 
tween federal  government  and  the  people, 
excessive  bureaucracy,  in  the  unlimited  pow- 
er that  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  busi- 
ness and  organized  labor  and  the  things  that 
demand  attention  In  the  nation's  ghetto 
areas. 

What  hell  have  to  say  on  these  issues  in 
coming  months  vrUl  appeal  to  mUUons  of 
people  who  feel  a  sense  of  uneasiness  and 
outrage  over  the  breakdown  of  law  cuxd  order 
that  is  shaking  this  country  as  never  before. 

When  George  Romney  addresses  himself 
to  these  problems,  he'U  give  off  sparks  that 
wlU  captivate  more  than  one  audience.  He 
has  4one  so  time  and  again  with  a  display  of 
candor  and  conviction  that  has  dumb- 
foimded  many  and  even  silenced  his  most 
astute  critics. 

On  the  poUtlcal  scale,  his  record  as  Michi- 
gan governor  through  three  terms  of  pros- 
perity wUl  not  hiirt  him.  Here  he  has  learned 
and  prepared  well  for  the  hoetlllty  of  politics 
while  at  the  same  time  demonstrating  that 
business  aciunen  is  not  out  of  place  In 
government. 

He  has  been  a  do-er  as  weU  as  a  talker  for 
efficiency  in  government  through  reorganiza- 
tion toward  fewer  agencies  and  d^artments. 
He  has  taken  courageous  stands  against  pre- 
vailing popular  tides  of  opinion  on  such 
things  as  a  state  Income  tax  and  open  housing 
and  In  so  doing  has  s£u:rlficed  some  support 
even  frcwn  among  members  of  his  own  party. 
Nonetheless,  his  administration  has  been 
marked  by  a  sincerity  of  conviction  and 
strong  leadership  that  has  spelled  success 
for  whatever  he  sought.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  state  budget  has  climbed  to  record  level 
during  his  tenure,  it  is  true  also  that  he  has 
Insisted  that  for  every  piece  of  spending 
legislation  enacted  in  Tjtnging  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  come  up  with 
the  tax  money  to  pay  for  it.  He  has  not  been 
a  red -ink  governed  and  this,  too.  Is  to  his 
credit. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  U>e  gov- 
ernor's chief  failing  is  his  tendency  to  speak 
too  quickly  and  off-handedly  on  issues  which 
sometimes  leaves  an  impression  of  fuzziness 
In  his  own  thoughts.  This  is  ham  of  his 
tendency  to  oversimplify,  as  recaUed  in  his 
"brainwash"  remark  on  Vietnam. 

It  is  now  clear  on  the  Vietnam  issue  that 
he  beUeves  it  was  a  mistake  icx  the  United, 
States  to  get  into  the  conflict  and  he  now 
talks  about  "neutralizing"  the  war  sind  re- 
ducing the  American  Involvement.  But  many 
political  observers,  including  some  cloee  to 
him.  Insist  that  he  hasn't  yet  made  clear  the 
means  by  which  this  would  be  accomplished. 
Yet,  with  it  all,  Romney  has  spoken  with 
a  candor  that  has  been  refreshing  and  which 
sometimes  sounds  like  the  closest  thing  to 
the  voice  of  honesty  and  moderation  that 
has  come  along  in  many  a  poUtlcal  season. 
The  governor  has  some  faults  to  correct, 
but  none  appear  fatal  defects  at  this  stage. 
Most  of  all,  he  must  master  the  art  of  keep- 
ing his  cool  and  transmitting  bis  beliefs  with 
the  same  eloquence  in  which  hla  evangelistic 
zeal  comes  through. 
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0«orge  R<»nney  has  made  a  tough  deci- 
sion— and  the  road  ahead  Is  long.  But  as  Wll- 
llam  C.  Kiilsea,  chief  of  our  Landing  Bureau, 
■ays.  "He  haa  the  necessary  ego,  nerve  and 
drive  to  be  President."  And  Mr.  Kulsea  has 
been  doeer  to  Romney  than  any  other  news- 
man In  the  country. 

liSt  us  now  see  where  this  drive  bound  up 
with  conviction  takes  our  governor.  We  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  wUI   be  watching. 

His  candidacy  is  veloome  and  we  wish  him 
velL 
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Purt  Ji'  GrenefoJ 


Total    responses. 

1.  Do  yoa 
spending  for 


U^.  Owmber  of  Gnnmerce  Poll 


Yes 

No 

No 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  mcHiQAM 
IN  TSE  HOUSS  OP  KEFRESENTATIVES 

ThurMdav,  December  7.  19€7 

Mrs.  CHUFETTHS.  Mr.  I^Teaker.  on  No- 
▼onber  15. 1  placed  In  the  Congrxssional 
Rkoors,  wtth  the  consent  of  this  body,  a 
letter  from  a  constituent  who  commented 
on  an  oi^nkHi  poll  on  taxes  and  spending 
amt  by  the  Oreater  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce  to  Its  members.  The  comment 
of  the  constituent  was  that  It  was  a 
loaded  poll.  Howeyer,  here  Is  the  answer: 


Uon 


8-10  percent 
Over    10   percenf. 
No    (pinion.. 

24.  Do  you 

Same  for 
More  for 


thl[ik 


No  opinion 


25.  If  there  Is 


December  7,  1967  I    December  7,  1967 
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68 

7 

.  the  surcharge  should  be: 


corporitlons  and  tndlvldualB.. 
corporations  than  Individuals.. 


2.  How  muc  h  reduction  In  appropriations 
do  you  favor? 

$2-4  bllUon.:  . 84 

$6-7  bUllon 95 

$8-10  billion. 197 

More  than  $1 »  bllllan 279 

22.  With  re  purd  to  the  proposed  tax  In- 
crease, which  of  the  following  most  closely 
corresponds  t>  your  personal  <^lnlon? 

For  a  tax  In  Tease,  without  quallflca- 


31 


438 

117 

85 

a  tax  Increase,  do  you  feel 
It  bhould  be  enacted: 

For  a  1-year  period 364 

For  a  2-year  period 87 

For  BO  long  as  pnlted  States  efforts  In 

Vietnam  require  higher  revenues ill 

No  opinion I 68 

26.  What  Is  yoar  firm's  major  activity? 

Mining    i. 4 

Construction  __L 47 

Manufacturing  L _„_„ 251 

Traxisportatlon  \. 7 

Communication^  and  utilities 20 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 93 

Finance,  InsiiraQce,  real  estate SS 

Services    i 93 

Other L M 


For    a    tax    Increase,    provided    oompa- 

rable  reduction  In  spending 302 

Against  any  iax  Increase 396 

No    opinion L 11 

23.  If  a  tax  Increase  Is  voted,  what  amount 
of  surcharge  should  be  applied? 

1-3  peroent.J- 214 

4-7  percent-J 217 


27.  Approximately  how  many  regular  em- 
ployees do  you  h^ve? 


lto26 

26  to  100 

101  to  300 

301   to   1.000 

1,001  to  5,000-. 
Over  6,000  


PART  B.-QUESTldNS  ABOUT  SaECTEO  SPENDING  PROGRAMS 
(Sentiment  of  business  end  CAC  members  for  cutting  or  leaving  aion^the  appropriations  reqnesb  lor  19  selected  domestic-ciirilien  speedint 


Program 


1968 

appropriation; 

request 

(bUiions) 


Total  who 

would  cut 


Degree  of  cut 


Seventy 


Moderately 


Slightly 


1.  Department  of  AcricuHure _ tS 

2.  Foreign  aid  programs — Z-5 

3.  Office  of  Eeonomie  Opportunity 2.1 

4.  Urbaa  grant-ln-sid  and  loan  program 1.9 

i  EcenoMic  devatopawnt  aasisiMice  praeraM .  425 

5.  Spece  pTMram  (NASA) 5 

7.  Oflica  of  Education «.I 

8.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Reereatiea .  1« 

9.  Corps  of  Englneera— Civi ^ L  3 

10.  Supersonic  transport „ .l» 

11.  Military  family  housing ."l* 

12.  Clvfllan  and  mUiUry  pay  Increeses 1 

13.  Peace  Cofpi .-H* 

14.  MUitary  construction 2.1 

15.  Ocean  shN>Pinc— Ship  constructlo* }« 

16.  U.S.  Informatior  Agency ~ -l** 

17.  PubMe  HesHh  Servtes  (ewluding  NIH) L  7 

18.  Nelional  Science  Fouitdation .SZi 

19.  Nationai  liKtauia  of  Health L? 


riNAI.   NATIONAI.   XXBUI.T8 

Businessmen  tie  tax  increase  to  spending  cuts 
Cut  Federal  spending  stibstantlaUy,  and 
we  will  support  a  tax  Increase.  That's  the 
majority  message  In  the  National  Chamber's 
membership  opinion  poU  <«  spending  and 
taxes,  conducted  from  October  11  to  Novem- 
ber 6. 

This  position  reflects  the  btislness  com- 
munity's willingness  to  help  produce  more 
revenue  to  reduce  the  Impending  deficit  of 
$26-$30  bUllon  and  Its  Inflationary  poten- 
tial— ^but  It  shows,  too,  an  understanding 
that  added  tax  revenue  alone  wUl  not  be 
enough,  that  the  Administration's  spending 
plans  must  also  be  cut  back  significantly  If 
Inflation  is  to  be  restrained. 

The  poU  was  taken  of  the  Chamber's  In- 
dividual business  members  across  the  coun- 
try, and  the  members  of  Congressional  Action 
Committees  in  local  communities.  Responses 
totalled  13.092 — a  19%  return  of  the  69,013 
questionnaires  mailed.  The  InfonnaUon 
herein  is  based  upon  these  Individual  re- 
turns— 65%  of  which  came  from  businesses 
with  1  to  100  employees.  Organization  mem- 
bers, local  and  state  chambers  and  trade 
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associations,    irere  also  poUed — with  essen- 
tially the  san  e  results. 

Largest  majority  vote  cast  for  reduced 
I        spending 

The  largest  majority  percentage  In  the 
entire  ix>ll  wa^  registered  In  favor  of  a  reduc- 
tion In  fedejal  spending  for  fiscal  1968 — 
96%  of  the  19,092  replies.  One  percent  voted 
no;  three  pertent  voiced  no  opinion.  Those 
favoring  cuts  In  appropriations  indicated  how 
much:  45%— tfavored  cuts  of  more  than  $10 
bUlion,  33%— ♦8-10  billion,  20%— $6-7  bU- 
Uon,  2%- 

Clearly, 
Btantial   red' 
is  a  long  u>a\ 
gressloaal  cv 


billion. 

business  sentiment  for  sub- 
tions  In  1968  appropriations 
trom  being  matched  by  Con- 
made  thus  far,  which  amount 
to  about  $5  ^lUion.  Whether  Congress  will 
reach  a  level,  of  $6  billion  In  reductions  Is 
becoming  quistlonable;  certainly,  the  legis- 
lators won't  Approach  a  higher  level  without 
continued  co^tltuent  encouragement. 
Tax  increast  supported — but  just  barely 
About  a  tax  Increase,  Chamber  members 
were  closely  divided— showing  none  of  the 
\inanlmlty  registered  for  reducing  spending. 
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programs;  total  respeeses,  630| 
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Forty-one  pereegit  are  flatly  against  any  tax 
Increase;  however,  54%  said  they  are  for  s 
tax  Increase,  "provided  spending  can  be  re- 
duced by  an  azaount  that  Is  comparable  to 
the  revenue  gained  by  the  tax  Increase." 
Another  four  percent  favor  a  tax  Increase, 
without  quallfl<)atlon. 

While  this  silpport  for  a  tax  Increase  Is 
something  less  than  overwhelming,  it  la 
nevertheless  the  majority  opinion  among  the 
13,000  respondebts.  Anyone  viewing  it  as  ■ 
blessing  for  the  Administration's  tax  sur- 
charge proposal  would  have  to  consider  It, 
at  best,  a  mixed  blessing — for  the  support  it 
reflects  Is  definitely  contingent  upon  re- 
duced spending; 

This  was  emphasized  In  a  position  paper 
adopted  by  the  Chamber's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors earlier  this  month,  which  stated  that 
the  Chamber  ^iWX  support  an  across-the- 
board  temporai^  tax  Increase  In  the  form 
of  a  uniformly  applied  s\xrtax  following  s 
commitment  toia  program  of  expenditure  re- 
dtictlon.  The  statement  said  there  should  be 
a  "bonaflde  reduction  In  federal  spending 


gf  at  least  one  dollar  for  every  dollar  of 

tfT  mcrease." 

Ten-percent  surcharge  considered  too  high 

The  administration's  proposed  10  percent 
lurcbarge  ta  too  large,  according  to  most 
rtspondenta.  They  voted  like  thta:  81% — 
for  a  1-3  percent  surcharge,  37% — a  4-7 
percent  surcharge,  16% — an  8-10  percent 
iurcharge,  1% — favored  a  surtax  over  10 
percent. 

regarding  application  of  the  surcharge, 
70%  of  the  participants  think  it  should  b« 
Imposed  ui>on  corporations  and  Individuals 
alike,  at  the  same  level.  Twenty  percent 
would  accept  a  hlgh»'  level  for  corporations 
than  for  Individuals.  Ten  percent  vcdced  no 
opinion. 

Duration  of  the  surcharge,  according  to 
88%  of  the  respondents,  should  be  one  year. 
Thirteen  percent  voted  tor  a  two-yeax  dura- 
tism.  Another  21%  fav<X'  continuing  It  "for 
so  long  as  T7J3.  efTorts  In  Vietnam  require 
lilgber  revenues." 


Agriculture  budget,  foreign  ttd,  OKO  lead 
cut  list 

Where  to  eat  si>ending  spedflcally  was 
Indicated  by  participants  in  the  poll  to  stq>- 
pcK-t  their  general  sentiment  for  spending 
reductions.  The  questionnaire  presented  brief 
descriptions  of  19  selected  federal  spending 
programs — with  total  appropriation  requests 
of  about  $30  billion — and  asked  whether 
respondents  would  approve  the  requests,  or 
whether  they  would  suggest  some  reduction. 
The  five  largest  majority  votes — those  over 
80  percent — were  cast  as  follows:  92% — 
would  cut  appropriations  for  Agriculture 
Department,  91% — would  curb  foreign  aid 
s{>endlng,  90% — would  reduce  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  spending,  86% — ^would 
cut  iirban  grants-in-aid  and  loans,  84% — 
would  reduce  appropriations  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Assistance  program  at 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Only  one  of  the  19  programs  escaped  a 
majority  reconunendatlon  for  reduction. 
That  was  the  National  Institutes  of  Health; 
51%  favor  leaving  It  alone. 


Spending  causes  personal  concern 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  details  of 
membership  opinion  on  the  appropriation 
requests  for  eadx  at  the  19  progmaa. 

Sentiment  for  spending  reductions  was 
registered  eloquently  In  the  personal  com- 
ments and  remarks  4K>ted  on  many  returns. 
A  Wisconsin  wholesaler  wrote,  "By  1976,  our 
national  debt  coiUd  be  8600  bllUon,  with  an 
annual  interest  burden  of  $26  billion.  Oare 
to  guess  on  1985  if  we  continue  the  present 
trend?  Clearly,  this  must  not  only  be  arrested, 
but  reversed.  And  the  time  U  now." 

A  small  banker  In  Pennsylvania  noted, 
"Cuts  can  and  should  be  made,  before  the 
bottom  goes  out  of  the  barrel  and  the  Oreat 
American  Experiment  goes  the  way  d  all 
other  forms  of  government  before  us."  An 
Ohio  manufacturer  added:  "Tl  the  UJB.  fokia, 
there  is  no  place  to  go.  The  government  Is  In 
the  same  position  as  a  company  tliat  Is  going 
broke  but,  due  to  market  conditions,  cannot 
raise  t»lces.  The  only  possibility  is  to  drasti- 
cally cut  costs." 


MEMBERSHIP  REACTION  TO  SPECIFIC  SPENDING  PROGRAMS 
Its  programs  selected  from  appropriation  bills  not  yet  finalized  at  the  time  the  opinion  poll  began.  Percentages  shown  are  based  on'  13,092  returns  and  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  munbeq 


Program 


1968 

appropriation 

request 

(billions) 


Total  who 
would  cut 


Degree  of  est 


Severely 


Moderately 


SI«Mly 


Leave  alooe 


Neopinios 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Peneat 


1.  Department  of  Agriculture 15 

I  Foreign  aid  programs —  2.5 

1  Ollica  of  Economic  Opportunity -2.1 

4.  Urban  grant-in-aid  and  loan  program ^•'„ 

i.  Economic  development  assistance  program .425 

i  Space  program  (NASA) 5 

7.  OIBceof  Education *•    .. 

1  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation .  146 

1  Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 1. 3 

10.  Supersonic  transport .198 

IL  MBHary  family  housing 814 

12.  Civilian  and  military  pay  increases 1 

11  Peace  Corps .124 

14.  Kllltary  construction 2.1 

15.  Ocean  shipping— Stiip  construction .  143 

li  U^.  Information  Agency .  194 

17.  Peblic  Health  Services  (ewluding  NIH) 1. 7 

It  National  Science  Foundation .526 

W.  National  Institutes  of  Health 1.2 
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Better  control  asked  for  welfare,  aid, 
employee  costs 

Views  about  particular  spending  programs 
also  came  through  clearly  in  the  personal 
notations  of  respondents. 

Welfare  programs  were  subject  to  much 
personal  crlUcism.  A  Maryland  businessman 
wrote,  "The  real  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
Um  fantastic  growth  and  cost  of  welfare  pro- 
grams. I  should  think  a  complete  change  in 
alms  and  objectives  Is  required."  A  Texan 
utd,  "The  federal  government  should  stay 
completely  out  of  the  field  of  sociological  ex- 
perimentation and  quit  trying  to  be  'Big 
Daddy*  to  our  whole  society."  Another  Texan 
noted,  "I  do  not  object  to  helpizig  the  old, 
the  sick  and  the  young  children — but  I  have 
no  use  for  helping  able-bodied  people." 

Foreign  aid  was  also  a  frequent  target.  A 
North  Carolina  retailer  wrote,  "This  country 
should  cease  throwing  money  down  every  rat 
bole  all  around  the  world.  Instead  of  friends, 
all  we  get  is  contempt."  An  Indiana  whole- 
ttler  went  along:  "We  should  certainly  take 
»  hard  look  at  ova  foreign  aid  program,  es- 
pecially to  those  countries  that  are  dlametii- 
eally  opposed  to  our  way  of  life.  Those  we  do 
»a«lst  should  be  required  to  make  certain 
our  aid  is  doing  the  most  good  for  the  great- 
•st  number  of  people." 

Federal  employment  levels  and  benefits 
*er«  criticized,  too,  apparently  in  reaction 
to  their  continiilng  Increases.  An  Illinois 
wholesaler  wrote,  "Reduce  federal  employ- 
n»nt.  Reduce  vacation  and  sick  leave  time 
to  conform  more  with  small  business."  An- 
other businessman  said.  "Federal  pay  raises 


are  forcing  private  Industry  to  largo*  than 
normal  raises.  Fringe  benefits  are  the  big 
threat." 

Tax  hike  provokes  fear  and  anger 

Lack  of  enthusiasm  for  a  tax  Increase  was 
another  clear  indication  in  the  personal  re- 
marks of  respondents.  A  Kentucky  auto 
dealer  noted  his  profit  picture  Is  already  dim 
as  a  result  of  federal,  state  and  local  taxes 
and  the  effects  of  the  mlnimimi  wage  law — 
and  added  that  a  tax  Increase  would  mean, 
to  him,  "one  more  small  business  in  trouble." 

A  bolorado  manufacturer  said,  "Tax  In- 
creases in  the  future  should  be  solely  for 
reducing  the  public  debt,  not  fOr  reducing 
deficits."  A  Louisiana  businessman  asked. 
"Why  should  be  support  a  tax  increase?  So 
the  government  will  have  more  money  to 
mismanage  and  waste?" 

But  the  majority's  resig:ned  willingness  to 
accept  a  tax  stircbarge  was  Ulxistrated  by  the 
Ohio  manufacturer  who  said,  "An  all-out 
cost  reduction  program  by  the  government 
will  help  create  a  favorable  reception  for  a 
proposed  tax  Increase." 

BusinessTnen  blame  both  Congress  and 
administration 

Congress  and  the  administration  share 
responsibility  for  the  current  fiscal  crisis, 
according  to  respondents'  remarks,  llie  Ad- 
ministration takes  most  of  the  licks,  because 
it  administers  the  programs  which  business- 
men believe  are  wastefully  mismanaged,  or 
which  should  be  redirected,  or  even  elimi- 
nated. 

But  Congress  took  its  licks,  too— as  from 


the  businessman  who  wrote.  Tery  few  at 
our  representatives  do  little  more  than  pay 
lip  service  to  fiscal  responslt^llty  as  It  affects 
our  nation.  We  work  hard  at  home  for  our 
tax  dollars.  It  Is  only  fair  that  we  ahould 
expect  prudent  stewardship  of  these  funds 
by  our  representatives.  Too  often,  we  get 
the  short  end  of  the  stick.  Legislators  had 
better  t>ecome  aware  of  our  feelings." 
The  outlook — and  what  you  can  do  about  U 

Reductions  of  maybe  $6  billion  appear  to 
be  as  much  as  can  be  expected  from  Con- 
gressional cutting  of  the  individual  appro- 
priations bUls  for  fiscal  1968.  That  wUl  still 
leave  1968  spending  at  near  $140  billion,  with 
a  deficit  of  about  $25  billion.  Obviously, 
much  more  reduction  is  necessary  to  soften 
the  need  for  a  tdx  increase.  As  last  (Utch 
efforts  at  more  spending  control.  Congress 
can  consider  one  of  these  steps: 

Cut  spending  further,  on  its  own,  by  pass- 
ing a  bill  to  rescind  another  $5  billion  or 
more,  in  appropriations  already  passed;  or 

Enact  legislation  placing  a  celling  on  1968 
spending  of  somewhere  between  $130  and 
$136  billion,  and  leave  it  to  the  President  to 
decide  where  to  find  the  $6-10  billion  in  sav- 
ings. (Spending  In  1967  totaUed  $125.7  bU- 
llon.) 

Prompt  encourag«nent  by  businessmen 
for  their  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
work  for  either  objective  would  make  legis- 
lators aware  of  the  need  to  keep  pressing  for 
more  spending  reductions,  before  giving  any 
serious  consideration  to  a  tax  surcharge, 
whether  in  this  session  of  Congress  or  the 
next. 
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UJI.  Waits  Risbt  to  Frccdon  From 
RefifioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoxnsuMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  December  7,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  nar- 
row vote  of  58  to  45  abstentions  to  post- 
pone the  question,  the  United  Nations 
t*f"'^«  ready  to  adopt  the  UjB.  Suprone 
Court  law  that  religious  liberty  means 
right  to  freedom  from  religion  or  a  right 
protecting  the  anti-God  atheist. 

Some  blame  the  action  on  Russia,  but 
is  it  not  an  extension  of  court  poUey  in 
the  United  States  that  the  freedom  of 
leUglon  insures  freedom  from  religion 
in  schools.  Federal  programs  and  taz- 
suivorted  programs  and  buildings. 

wTam»  not  Russia,  the  honor  goes  to 
Earl  Warren  and  his  revolutionary  team 
of  political  Judges. 

I  ask  consent  that  the  U  Jf .  report  from 
the  National  Catholic  Press  for  December 
3  follow: 

IUds  Twist  VX.  Documknt  To  Pbotbct  Onx-t 
Bight  or  Fkxxdom  Fsom  Rkliciom 

Nationb.    N.T.— The    United    Na- 


Italy,  Fiunoe 
the  "ookmial" 
ments  opened 
tbe  ConTenttan 
freedom  it  wm 

A   SoTlet 
irhleb  ainnns 


ttona  found  out  ttae  bard  wmy  tb»t  tbe  Red 
mien  of  BuaeU  ere  glad  to  hAve  freedom  for 
stbclam  to  opprew  religion,  but  tbey  are 
dead  aet  agklnat  freedom  for  religion  to  be 
praetloed  freely. 

ThKt  «••  made  clear  In  tbe  InconduslTe 
debate  over  a  draft  treaty  and  declaration 
tbat  would  eliminate  aU  forms  of  rellgioxu 
toleration.  The  matter  has  been  postponed 
untU  the  next  aeaalon. 

Ambaaaador  Patricia  R.  Harris  of  the 
United  State*  told  Rellgloiu  News  Service, 
"^lie  Soviets,  of  course,  did  not  like  tbe  Idea 
that  the  convention  would  protect  churches, 
missionary  institutions  and  everything  con- 
nected with  the  propagatton  of  the  faith,  in- 
cindinc  Sunday  wdtodiM." 

Tbe  BoTleta  and  ttaetr  followers  managed 
to  distort  tbe  original  preamble  to  the  point 
that  46  abstentions  were  noted  In  the  vot- 
ing. It  pused.  bowevo'.  68  to  0. 

Things  added  to  the  preamble  by  Soviet 
preamre  Include  the  phrase  "eepedaUy  when 
manifestations  of  religion  or  btilef  bad 
served  and  are  >tlU  serving  as  a  means  or  as 
■n  Instrument  of  foreign  Intenerence  in  the 
International  affairs  of  other  states  and 
peoples."; 

And  a  ptaraae  which  would  Iiave  govMn- 
ments,  orgaiUzations  and  private  persons 
"combat  any  exploitation  or  abuse  of  reli- 
gion or  beUef  for  politleal  or  other  ends 
inconsistent  with  the  purpose  and  principles 
of  the  present  Convention": 

And  a  totally  new  paragraph:  "convinced 
that  the  right  to  freedom  of  religion  or 
MUef  slioald  not  be  abused  so  as  to  Impede 
any  measures  aimed  at  tbe  elimination  of 
eolonlallsm  and  racialism." 

Twenty-three  of  the  58  favorable  votes  on 
ths  preamble  were  African.  Uganda's  dele- 
gate had  at  flist  defended  tbe  work  of  mls- 
alonarlea  in  that  country  and  presented  an 
amendment  tbat  would  have  defined  reU- 
grion  as  beUef  la  a  superior  being.  A  change 
of  delegates  then  led  to  tbe  withdrawal  of 
the  amendment  and  later  to  the  statement 
that,  while  religious  organizations  liad  con- 
tributed much  to  tbe  progresi  of  the  devel- 
oping countries.  It  was  also  true  that  tbey 
bad  "sometimes  come  into  conflict  with  tbe 
poutlcal  leaders  of  tbe  nation.  Tbat  was  wby 
it  was  vital  to  set  bounds  to  religious  free- 
dom." 


others  pointed  out  tbat 
other  Afro-Asian  amend- 
way  for  states  to  abuse 
deny  the  very  rtilglous 
to  protect, 
to   delete   tbe   paragraph 
kt  "rellglcm  or  l>eli«f,   for 


anyone  who  proifeases  either  Is  a  funda- 
mffnt^l  element  in  his  concept  of  his  life" 
was  ultimately  defeated.  But  the  text  was 
watered  down  tq  "one  of  the  fundamental 
elements 


The  FaroMr:  A  Vital  Member 
of  jOv  Society 

EXTENSS>N  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  H.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSg  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdatn  December  7,  1967 

Mr.  GATHDVOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Arkansas  1967  Farm  Family  of  the  Tear 
was  the  TroycejEndsley  family,  of  Brad- 
ley, Lafayette  Qounty.  They  received  this 
distinction  at  the  annual  awards  lunch- 
eon held  on  December  1  at  Hotel  Marlon, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Arkansas 
Power  <t  Light  Co.,  Arkansas  Press  Asso- 
ciation, and  St|ite  agricultural  agencies. 
The  Endsleys  l«ive  a  4,000-acre  farm  on 
which  they  grow  cotton,  soybeans,  al- 
falfa, and  beef  cattle.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  farm  produced  1,500  bales  of 
cotton  on  750  acres  and  an  average  of  36 
bushels  of  soybeans  per  acre  on  400  acres. 
When  Mr.  Elnftsley  started  farming  in 
1951  he  was  working  as  a  laborer  receiv- 
ing about  25  cOits  an  hour.  Three  years 
later  he  purchased  a  used  tractor  and 
rented  90  acres  of  cotton  land.  Through 
fnigality  and  hard  work  additional  land 
and  rented  acreage  was  obtained. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Endsley  are  the  parents 
of  five  daughters:  Betty,  16;  Rethea,  14; 
Be<±y,  12;  Pat,  9;  and  Beth,  3. 

This  was  the  21st  year  that  the  Aiican- 
sas  Power  It  Light  Co.,  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association,  and  agricultural  agen- 
cies of  the  Stale  had  fostered  and  pro- 
moted this  program  which  recognized 
merit  by  families  engaged  In  agriculture. 
Tiie  competition  was  rigid  in  the  selec- 
tion of  farmers,  first  at  the  county  level 
and  next  at  ttie  five  district  levels.  The 
district  wlnnerB  were:  Northeast, 
ThcHnas  McDaiilel,  of  Forrest  City,  St. 
Francis  Coimty:  southwest,  T^tjyce 
Endsley.  of  Bnidley,  Lafayette  Cotmty; 
north  central,  M.  E.  Pelletier,  of  Damas- 
cus, Faulkner  County;  southeast.  Earl 
Veraer,  Jr..  of  Eudora,  Chicot  County: 
and  northwest.  Joe  WilUams.  of  Van 
Buren,  Crawford  County. 

I  was  invited  to  address  the  luncheon 
at  the  time  tbe  selection  was  made  on 
December  1,  bttt  due  to  the  heavy  snow- 
fall In  the  Washington  area  it  was  not 
possible  to  rea|h  Little  Rock  in  time  for 
the  luncheon  if  eetlng.  The  remarks  that 
were  prepared  for  delivery  by  me  on  that 
occasion  are  as  follows: 

Thk  PAsifn:  A  ViTAi.  MKMBn  or  Odk 
Socirrr 

So  many  titles  the  general  public  er- 
roneously looks  j  upon  the  farmer  as  a  anb- 
sldy-bungry  fewer  at  tbe  public  trough, 
and  tbe  feeling  exists  tbat  tbe  Department 
of  Agriculture  n^tb  Its  upkeep  of  the  farmer 


iM  a  lavish  and  eztn[|vagant  operatidn.  Often- 
times,  the  approtelation  at  funds  for 
agHculture  are  viewed  with  soom  and 
contempt  for  being  too  costly,  because  or 
tbe  mistaken  Idea  ttiat  the  Department  and 
tbe  fuiids  required'  to  run  It  are  beneflcial 
to  the  farmer  and  the  fanner  alone,  in 
order  to  correct  tbjs  imfortunate  and  mis- 
leading attitude,  wf  must  look  at  the  (acu. 

A  sizable  part  0f  tbe  money  spent  by 
tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  for  the 
benefit  of  tbe  consuming  public.  It  goes  to 
aid  many  i>eople  and  businesses  as  well  aa 
tbe  farmer.  Let  us  review  the  following  196< 
fiscal  year  expenditures  for  Agriculture  so 
that  we  can  luideistand  where  tbe  money 
was  used. 

Public  Law  480  funds  that  should  be 
charged  to  foreign  relations  and  defense,  not 
the  farmer:  j 

Sales  of  agrlcultvytkl  com- 
modities for  curtencles  of 
the  recipient  foreign  coun- 
tries   $1,138,000,000 

Sales  of  goods  on  Credit 

Donations    abroad. 

Transfer  of  barteijed  goods 
to  stockpile  fof  defense 
purposes   

Donations  of  dairy  products 
to  armed  services 
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233.  000.  000 
413,000.000 


26,  000.  000 
9,000.000 


Total,      foreign     and 
defense 


1,819,000.000 


Other  phases  of  food  programs  not  right- 
fully charged  to  farming  costs : 

Domestic  food  dlst«lbuUon $233.  000. 000 

Pood  stamp  progr«m 69.000.000 

School    lunch    (bUllds    strong 

iMxUes  in  our  youag  people) . .     197. 000. 000 
Milk  program  (spcjclal  plan  to 

drink  more  mills) 97,000.000 


Total  for  poor  knd  needy..    596,000.000 

Investments  that  will  be  repaid: 

Farmers  Home  and  RIBA  loans.  $546,  000.000 

Benefits  for  tbe  future  of  America — long- 
range  programs  f^r  improvement  of  agri- 
cultural and  natuiial  resources: 


Forestry  (benefits  [everyone)  _ 

Agriciilture      reeeetarch      (for- 
estry)      i 

Plant  disease  andj  peet   con- 
trol   i 

Agriculture  conservation  pro- 
gram   - 

Boll  and  water  resource  pro- 
tection and  dev^opment — 

Extension    work. 

Inspection      of      commodities 
(meats)     

Other    kindred    outlays 
expenses   


Total 


and 


$351,000,000 

221,000.000 

73,000.000 

252,  000,  000 

224.000.000 
90,  000.  000 

79.  000,  000 

93,000,000 

1,  383,  000, 000 


Expenditures  laigely  for  tbe  stablllzaUon 
of  farm  InocMne,  bvt  also  of  benefit  to  otben 


such    as    storage 


concerns — warehousemen 


and  river  and  rail  transportation  facillttec 

CCC  and  price  support 
graou      Includl]  ig 
purchase,      storage 
dllng    and 

and     administration     ex 
penses 


pro- 
loans, 
ban- 
transportation 


$1,605,000,000 


Agriculture  expenditures  help  the  fanner 
and  at  the  same  tone  the  general  consuming 
public,  our  school  children  and  the  needy 
or  poor  people.  Ttieae  funds  go  to  our  de- 
fense establishment  and  to  build  good  will 
with  our  nelgbbars  overseas.  These  appro- 
prlatlons  build  uy  our  laud  and  water  re- 
sources for  future  generations.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  Department  of  Agricuinne 
sources  that,  during  fiscal  1966,  funds  spent 
for  programs  that  assisted  and  aided  con- 
sumers, the  general  public  and  business  coo- 


earos  represented  nearly  two- thirds  of  the 
total  expenditures  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  during  tliat  year.  This  story 
oeeds  to  be  told  and  retold.  It  Is  worthy  ot 
repetition. 

The  people  who  supply  tbe  nation  with 
the  basic  necessities  of  ttveUhood.  food 
and  fiber,  need  to  be  praised  and  encotir- 
umd.  not  denounced.  The  farmer  receives 
only  a  small  part  of  ttae  consumer  dollar 
gpent  for  food.  The  price  of  a  loaX  of  white 
tyead  in  1966  was  22.2  cents.  Qow  much 
of  that  price  did  the  farmer  receive?  Only 
8.7  cents  for  the  wheat  and  other  Items  that 
i^de  up  the  loaf.  Tbe  price  of  a  business 
ihirt  made  of  cotton  was  an  average  of  $4.38 
In  1966.  The  farmer  received  24  cents  for 
the  cotton  or  about  five  or  six  percent  of  the 
total  retail  price.  Although  the  retail  price 
of  this  shirt  was  12  cents  higher  as  oom- 
psred  to  1965,  the  fam^er's  price  for  the  cot- 
ton was  two  cents  less. 

Farming  is  an  expensive  business,  and 
more  capital  outlay  Is  needed  per  farm  work- 
IT  than  Is  required  for  a  worker  In  Industry. 
The  average  investment  for  one  f»rm  worker 
Is  $35,958  in  comparison  to  $20,910  per  fac- 
tory worker. 

Xven  though  there  are  fewer  people  farm- 
ing, the  capital  requirements  to  operato  a 
jMrm  have  been  rising  appreciably.  Tbe 
average  investment  for  each  farm  baa  gone 
up  from  $6,158  In  1940  to  $16,979  in  1950. 
m  1966  ttae  average  capital  outlay  per  farm 
$08,960,  and  ttae  farmer  Is  equally  as  entitled 
to  a  fair  return  on  tals  Investment  as  any 
businessman. 

The  number  of  farms  has  declined  from 
$,400,000  in  1940  to  3,300,000  In  1966.  OtUs 
reduction  In  ttae  number  of  tarmen  by  one- 
bait  in  25  years  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
man  sUU  on  the  farm  to  do  a  much  bigger 
Job.  Tou  have  but  to  visit  a  modem  super- 
narket  to  determine  whether  the  farmer 
has  succeeded.  American  farmers  by  far  out- 
strip farmers  of  any  other  oountay  of  the 
vorld  m  production.  This  Is  a  fact  of  which 
every  citizen  in  ttae  United  States  staould 
to  proud  and  grateful.  What  it  means  is  that 
while  moet  people  on  this  earth  spend  at 
least  half  and  o(ften  more  of  their  entire  in- 
come for  food.  In  this  nation  families  spend 
only  18  per  cent  of  their  earnings  for  ttae 
bluest  type  of  a  balanced  diet  of  nutritious 
foods.  It  Is  a  real  blessing  tiiat  our  people  are 
a*  wtii  fed  and  bealtby  on  such  a  small  part 
«( tbelr  income. 

If  our  farmers  still  used  the  methods  that 
«■•  c\istomary  here  in  1940,  the  cost  of  this 
Mtion's  food  and  fiber  today  would  be  an 
additional  13  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  each 
ftmUy  would  have  to  pay  about  $5.00  m(»« 
pw  week  for  its  market  basket. 

Only  eight  of  every  100  wage  ecimers  work 
In  agriculture  In  the  United  States.  Since 
Knd  Is  the  moet  Important  commodity  pro- 
dneed  for  mankind,  this  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  our  farmers  leavee  the  other  83  peo- 
pli  avaUable  for  producing  goods  and  serv- 
kw  for  modern  Uvlng.  This  makes  it  possible 
lat  OS  to  liave  the  highest  standard  of  Uvlng 
t««r  known  to  man,  because  the  other  work- 
as  are  free  to  manufacture  television  sets, 
nCrigerators,  washing  machlnea,  etc.  They 
oui  operate  banks,  work  in  hospitals,  sell  in- 
■aranoe.  build  homes,  serve  uUUty  oompa- 
Dlaa,  the  news  caedia  and  various  other  serv- 
ices. Including  the  national  defense. 

The  American  farmer's  contributton  to  our 
Mgh  standard  of  living  has  been  provided 
vnder  tremendous  drawbacks  or  handicaps. 

Daring  1966  ttae  net  Income  for  farm  labor, 
tnehidlng  management,  averaged  $1.60  per 
tonr,  but  for  ttae  same  period  the  average 
sefi  ot  Industrial  workers,  excluding  nuui- 
igHMat,  was  $2.71  per  hour.  In  tb«  past  ao 
yim,  Industrial  workers'  hourly  earnings 
ten  Increased  123  percent.  During  ttae  asms 
*  I'lus.  fann  prices  went  down  11  perosnt. 

S  you  wUl  look  at  tbs  basic  oommodlty 

^  i  of  today  and  oontpare  them  with  1947 
any  doubt  you  may  have  about  these 


reductions  will  be  removed.  Ck>tton  is  selling 
for  about  38  cents  per  pound  by  figuring  in 
as  a  part  of  that  price  ttae  subsidy  paid  by 
the  government,  and  In  1947  cotton  was  sell- 
ing for  about  32  cents  per  pound.  Com,  in 
1967,  was  bringing  $1.36  per  bushel,  but  the 
1947  {Mice  was  $2.16.  Wheat  now  averages 
$2.40  and  that  Includes  the  value  of  the  cer- 
tificates instead  of  tbe  $3.39  the  farmer  re- 
ceived In  1947. 

Living  In  the  United  States  are  200  million 
people  who  have  to  be  fed.  clothed  and 
housed.  In  the  underdeveloped  areas  in  Asia, 
South  America  and  Africa,  ttae  popiUatlon 
explosion  is  resulting  in  food  shortages,  mal- 
nutrition, under-nutritlon  and  hunger.  These 
nations  for  many  years  will  have  to  get  sup- 
plemental food  from  other  countries,  al- 
though these  people  make  less  wages  and 
cannot  buy  our  jx^oducts  at  tbe  same  prices 
paid  in  this  country.  Our  farmers  who  re- 
ceive $1.60  an  hour  for  ttaelr  work  are  finding 
It  most  dUBcult  to  buy  all  tlxe  machinery 
and  chemicals  they  want  to  buy  from  indus- 
try tbat  is  paying  $2.71  for  labor. 

The  farmer  Is  not  asking  preferential  treat- 
ment, but  he  Is  entitled  to  fair  play  or  rea- 
sonable returns  on  his  Investment  ot  capital 
and  labor.  Without  the  assurance  of  a  rea- 
soanble  profit  be  may  not  be  able  to  produce 
the  Increased  requirements  of  oommoditiee. 
This  Is  why  government  assistance  is  neces- 
sary to  our  country's  welfare.  In  reality  It  Is 
more  of  a  subsidy  ot  tbe  housewife  and  of 
the  downtrodden  than  of  the  farmer.  Let  us 
do  all  that  is  possible  in  this  nation  to  keep 
our  farmlands  fertUe  and  prosperous,  "nie 
farmer  is  a  vital  and  essential  member  ot 
our  society. 


Slovaks  Moora  Loss  of  Cardinal  SpeDmaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    MXW    JIBSXT 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  7,  1967 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  represent 
mourns  the  death  of  Cardinal  Francis  J. 
Spellman.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
sert in  the  Rkcoro  a  tribute  paid  Cardinal 
Spellman  in  the  Slovak  Katolicky  Sokol 
on  December  6,  1967,  in  which  its  dis- 
tinguished editor.  John  C.  Sciranka, 
eulogizes  this  outstanding  friend  and 
stanch  defender  of  the  captive  nations. 

I  might  add  that  at  a  dinner  which  I 
attended  marking  the  100th  birthday  of 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  of  Paterson,  I  was 
touched  and  impressed  by  the  prayer  of 
the  Most  Reverend  Lawrence  B.  Casey, 
bishop  of  the  Paterson  Roman  Catholic 
diocese.  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Spell- 
man, was  to  have  been  a  speaker  at  this 
dinner.  Bishop  Casey,  who  had  that 
day  returned  from  a  conferoice  in  Chile 
said: 

I  have  traveled  6.000  mUes  but  in  oom- 
parlson  with  Cardinal  Spellmen  I  was  a  rank 
amateur.  He  circled  tbe  globe  ^very  Cbrtst- 
mas  to  be  with  ttae  men  in  service.  His  jour- 
neys are  »ver  and  be  is  now  with  Ood. 

llie  following  eulogy  expresses  the  sen- 
timents ot  the  Slavonic  people  who 
mourn  the  death  of  a  great  American 
leader  and  humanitarian: 

Slovsxs  Loa  Obzat  Faixire  nt  PsasDfa  ov 
CaaanfAi,  Srxxicaw 
"nis  ontirs  olvlUsed  world  is  mourning  ths 
sudden  deatH  at  His  Eminence  Francis  J. 


CardlnaJ  Spellman,  arctibishop  of  New  York, 
who  passed  away  on  Saturday,  December  3, 
1967  at  St.  Vincent's  Hoq>ltai  in  this  great 
metropolis  at  ttae  age  of  78. 

His  Eminence  is  etUogized  by  leaders  of  the 
world,  including  otir  President  Johnson  and 
Pope  Paul  VI.  who  refused  bis  resignation, 
when  he  reached  the  age  of  7S  three  years 
ago. 

Cardinal  Spellman's  friendship  with  the 
Slovaks  dates  to  year  1911,  when  he  met  two 
American  Slovaks,  ttae  late  Msgr.  George  M. 
Petro,  DD.,  former  Supreme  Chaplain  of  our 
organization  and  tbe  l&te  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Jurasko  at  the  North  American  College  In 
Rome.  They  became  staiuich  friends  as  stu- 
dents. In  1916  they  were  ordained  together. 

When  Cardinal  Spellman  became  arch- 
bishop of  New  York  be  recommended  the 
elevatioQ  of  10  Slovak  priests  as  domestic 
prelates  and  Iilsgr.  Krasula,  our  honorary 
protector,  as  Protonotary  Apostolic. 

In  1949,  wben  Bishop  Vojtassak  and  ottaer 
blsbops,  priests  and  laymen  of  Slovakia  were 
imprisoned  by  the  Communists,  be  c^>ened 
ttae  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  for  special  solemn 
mass  for  these  victims  and  martyrs.  He  pre- 
sided at  tills  solemn  and  ottier  holy  masnfs 
of  Slovaks  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  where 
in  1955  during  the  Golden  JubUee  Slet  and 
Convention,  our  Sokol  delegates  and  drillns 
attended  the  services. 

In  1945  on  the  occasion  of  the  Golden  Jubi- 
lee of  St.  John  Nepomucene  Cliurch  In  New 
York  City  and  the  Uoat  Holy  Trinity  Cbureli 
In  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  His  Eminence  issued  tbe 
historic  statement,  which  is  registered  In  the 
Slovak  ajonals  as  "Ideals  of  tt>e  Slovak  Na- 
tion" by  Francis  J.  Cardinal  Spellman. 

When  we  pay  tribute  to  this  noted  Ameri- 
can leader  and  pray  for  the  repose  at  Ills 
soul,  we  hereby  publish  this  great  lUstorlcal 
dociunent  on  the  "Ideals  ot  tbe  Slovak 
Nation": 

I  think  the  story,  tbe  trstdlttons  and  tbe 
honor  of  the  Slovak  people.  Is  one  at  tbe 
moet  glorious  stories  in  history.  It  la  hard 
to  find  any  story  of  any  people,  who  for  more 
than  one  thousand  years  were  deprived  of 
Uberty.  nationaUty.  and  subjected  to  na- 
tional and  religious  persecution. 

Tbe  Slovaks  have  given  aU  the  world  a 
lesson  in  what  It  means  to  be  devoted  to 
ideals.  During  the  crucial  periods  of  ttaelr 
history  these  brothers,  sisters  aztd  children 
of  that  noble  race  came  to  our  United  States 
which  has  ever  been  a  sanctuary  and  a  home 
of  the  persecuted  people. 

With  this  thought  I  have  many  recollec- 
tions of  the  past  and  of  that  beautiful  conn- 
try  from  wlilch  you  and  your  anoeetori  haw 
come — Slovakia.  It  was  my  privilege  In  the 
happy  days  of  peace  to  know  your  country 
and  the  character  of  your  i)eople.  for  I  went 
to  school  for  five  years  with  many  of  the  boys 
from  that  country,  some  of  whom  have  come 
to  be  priests  here  in  our  United  States. 

I  know  ttae  tbougtats  tbat  fill  your  minds 
today  of  ttae  disaster,  tbe  injustice,  the  ty- 
ranny, the  oppression,  the  cruelty  that  has 
come  over  an  Injured  Biirope  that  vre  once 
knew,  for  Europe  was  a  great  mother  of 
America — and  I  know  bow  you  feel  because 
I  feel  the  same. 

You  and  I  must  show  our  sympathy  and 
give  our  help  in  every  way  possible  to  those 
natrons  that  gave  us  our  birth  and  our  birth 
rights. 

Our  happiness  is  saddened  by  the  thought 
at  our  persecuted  brethren  in  Europe.  We 
associate  ourselves  with  them  Id  prayer,  also 
in  determination  to  do  everything  In  our 
power  to  aUevlate  their  sufferings.  We  express 
sympathy  to  those  who  suffer  persecution  for 
justice  sake,  asking  Almighty  Ood  to  give 
them  grace  to  carry  on  in  Um  practice  of 
ttaelr  faith. 

Imploring  Almighty  Ood*>  bleaslng  on  ttae 
future — the  future  of  our  country,  the  United 
States  at  America,  the  future  of  our  Holy 
Church  and  the  future  ot  those  of  Nations 
of  Europe  from  which  we  came,  we  ask  the 
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patron  Saint*  of  your  people.  Salnta  Cyril 
and  Methodius,  to  give  ua  courage  to  carry 
on  by  word  and  example  the  sufferlnga  of 
faith  which  they  hare  handed  down  to  ua. 


December  7,  1C37 


Open  Letter  to  a  Protester 

E^iTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  7,  1967 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  CcMn- 
mentator  Eric  Sevareld  recently  wrote  In 
an  article  for  Look  magazine: 

These  are  odd  times.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  of  every  age,  color,  sex,  and  eco- 
nomic and  Intellectual  condition  are  dally 
and  hotly  Invoking  every  right  and  privilege 
mentioned  In  the  Constitution,  the  Bible, 
and  Bartlett's  "PamUlar  Quotations."  Others 
are  busy  invoking  self-serving  "higher  laws" 
to  supersede  the  national  rulebook.  None  of 
them  seems  familiar  with  the  words  "duty" 
or  "obllgaUon." 

One  of  Mr.  Sevareld's  points — ^in  his 
article  entitled  "Dissent  or  Destruc- 
tion"— ^was  that  a  good  share  of  the 
kinds  of  dissent  we  are  witnessing  these 
dajrs,  and  too  many  of  the  protests  that 
are  capturing  the  headlines  and  whether 
concerned  with  civil  rights,  the  Vietnam 
war.  or  college  life,  may  be  "senselessly 
hariolng  the  causes  themselves,  corrod- 
ing the  reputations  of  the  moat  active 
leaders,    and    loosening    somt    of    the 

cement  that  holds  this  American  society 

together." 

Few  at  us  would  disagree  with  this 
observation.  Just  as  few  of  us  would  dis- 
agree with  Columnist  WUllam  H.  String- 
er's observation  In  yesterday's  Christian 
Science  Monitor  that — 

Tbe  problem  about  some  of  the  peaceniks, 
the  antl-Tletnam  war  pecq^le,  is  that  they 
are  bo  everlasttncly  sure  that  only  they  are 
right — ^that  they  (alone)  have  a  comer  on 
righteous  Indignation. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  always  there  is 
another  side,  and  I  doubt  If  that  other 
aide — which  amounts  to  a  dissent  from 
the  dissenters  over  Vietnam — could  be 
stated  more  succinctly,  or  with  more 
eloquence,  or  with  more  force,  since  It 
eames  from  one  who  is  voluntarily  per- 
forming military  service  In  Vietnam, 
than  It  was  stated  In  a  letter  sent 
recently  from  Long  Blnn,  Vietnam,  by 
Sgt.  Harold  L.  Douglas,  to  his  wife, 
Phyllis,  at  her  home  in  Elmira,  N.Y.,  in 
the  congressional  district  I  serve.  That 
lettec — ^whleh  speaks  for  itself — is  now 
set  forth  under  leave  so  granted: 
Opnf  Lcim  TO  A  FBonsTXB 

I  have  heard  again  and  again  the  odious 
echo  of  your  sc^homortc  plea  to  "Get  out  of 
Vietnam."  Now  I  feel  compelled  to  make  a 
plea  of  my  own:  "Oet  out  of  my  America." 

I  have  more  right,  more  dignity  and  more 
honor  being  In  Vietnam  than  you  have  being 
In  my  America. 

What  will  happen  when  I  return  to  Amer- 
ica? Are  you  willing  to  answer  to  me  when  I 
come  home?  Do  you  really  think  you  have  all 
the  answers? 

If  Vietnam  is  not  supposed  to  be  of  con- 
cern to  me,  then  why  should  It  cause  you  so 
much  concern? 

Do  you  feel  remorseful  that  American  men 


are  dying  here?  Fben  why  do  you  insult  the 

dignity  of  the  passions  that  bring  them  to 
spend  their  UveaJn  the  aid  off  the  Vietnamese 
people? 

I,  and  thous^ds  of  aervioemen  like  me, 
chose  to  come  aere.  There  are  thousands  at 
us  that  the  government  did  not  send  ha«. 
We  asked  to  come. 

When  did  you  ever  ask  to  help  biunanlty? 
You  see  fit  to  question,  our  right  to  be  m 
Vietnam  yet  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  about 
your  right  to  be  In  America. 

Ijet's  talk  ab^ut  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
namese people.  I 

They  have  never  known  anything  but  a 
lifetime  of  waij  I  don't  mean  a  televUlon 
war,  a  newspap*'  war  or  a  political  war. 

I'm  speaking  specifically  about  burning 
homes,  destroyt|l  crops  and  murdered  chU- 
dren.  I  am  speaking  of  the  fear  that  comes 
with  the  knowledge  that  today  might  be  the 
very  last  day  of  all.  This  has  been  the  her- 
itage of  these  people  for  countless  years. 

Now  they  are  on  the  threshhold  of  escap- 
ing all  this.  They  cannot  do  it  alone.  As 
Americans  we  have  been  entrusted  to  see 
that  the  Vietnamese  are  allowed  to  live  as 
they  choose.       | 

What   about    you    as    an   American? 
What    are    yvur   plans   for    tomorrow?    A 
footbaU  game?  W  concert?  Or  a  protest  raUy 
and  a  march  on  Washington? 

One  thing  is  certain:  your  village  wlU  not 
be  raided  nor  yf>ur  crops  destroyed.  You  will 
not  return  hoi^e  to  find  your  bouse  bximed 
to  the  ground  With  your  five  children  lying 
outside  with  tttelr  stomachs  silt  open  from 
navel  to  neck,  i 

No,  your  tomorrow — and  you  will  have  a 
tomorrow — ^wlll'  contain  the  same  freedom 
of  ptirsult  and  peace  that  have  filled  all  of 
your  days. 

I  choose  to  ae  In  Vietnam  because  these 

people  are  belag  denied  the  right  to  their 

own  pursuit  of  lufe.  They  need  the  help  that 

I  am  able  to  gljre. 

My  country  has  given  these  people  the 

same  promise  (^  tomorrow  that  our  country 
has  given  you.  "Vou  contend  that  we  should 
break  that  pro^ilse.  Should  our  country  also 
withdraw  Its  pfomise  to  you? 

We  are  workAig  bard  to  free  a  people  tnm 
Communist  oppression  and  terror. 

Please  explalii  to  me:  Just  what  is  it  that 
you  are  trying  to  do  for  America?  What  does 
America  need  that  your  protests  will  give 
to  It? 

I  hesitate  td  call  you  all  the  weU-wom 
names  that  fl^  your  kind.  I  do,  however, 
submit  that  y(|u  are  uninformed,  misguided 
and  have  the  proclivity  of  a  fool  for  pseudo- 
InteUectuallsm.  I  submit  that  you  have  been 
conned  by  a  lack  of  Initiative  into  adopting 
'false  ideologies  that  even  a  child  would  sense 
to  be  wrong.  I  further  submit  that  you  are 
making  a  vulgar  but  vain  attempt  to  enlist 
others  in  your  parade  of  idiocy. 

You  say  th^t  the  profession  of  arms  is 
without  honor.  You  also  say  that  to  aid  an 
oppressed  people  is  without  honor.  I  ask  you 
what  then  is  bonor? 

I  think  wheh  I  come  home  to  the  haven 
of  America  I  slM^U  teach  you  Just  what  com- 
munism Is  and  why  it  must  l>e  faced  by 
Americans  who  are  empowered  to  stop  it. 

How  would  it  l>e  to  you  if,  when  you 
burned  your  draft  card,  the  government 
burned  your  |to\ise?  What  would  be  your 
consolation  if,  when  you  marched  along  with 
a  sign  in  one  hand  and  a  club  in  the  other, 
the  government  clubbed  your  children  to 
death?  You  wfculd  truly  learn  the  meaning 
of  tomorrow  if  Uu  your  tomorrows  were  taken 
away  from  yoxi. 

As  a  humaUj  being  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
sorry  for  you. '!  Tour  sickness  cannot  be  cured. 
I  can  only  hof  e  to  contain  it  ao  that  you  do 
not  poison  ot  lers.  The  only  answer  I  can 
give  to  your  n  oronlc  babbling  is  no,  I  won't 
get  out  of  Vi^nam.  WUl  you  get  out  of  my 
America? 

Sgt.  Hakold  Ii.  Douolas. 

San  FKANCiafco,  Calif. 
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Mr.  EILBERG;  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and,  I  am  sure,  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  represent  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention and  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has 
given  much  In  the  service  of  our  city. 

Nathan  Wolfman  Is  retiring  from  his 
post  as  chief  clerk  and  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  City  Council  after  45  years 
of  uninterrupted  service  to  that  legisla- 
tive body.  Surely  we  can  appreciate  and 
recognize  the  klQd  of  dedication  top  staff 
people  such  as  Mr.  Wolfman  can  give  to 
any  legislative  b^dy.  The  esteem  in  which 
he  has  been  held  during  all  those  years 
was  expressed  by  the  city  coimcil  itself 
recently  in  a  resolution  it  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

I  am  having  ^his  resolution  reprinted 
here  so  that  all  our  Members  also  may 
learn  of  the  opntrlbutions  of  Nathan 
Wolfman  to  his  city : 

Be^lution  351 

Resolution  comn^ending  Nathan  Wolfman. 
chief  clerk  and  secretary  of  city  council, 
upon  the  completion  of  45  years  of  unin- 
terrupted serrloe  to  tbls  legislative  body 
WTnnti!«B.  On  October  1.  1967,  Nathan  Wolf- 
man, Chief  Clerk  and  Secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  will  complete 
45  long  and  uninterrupted  years  of  service 
to  this  legtelativa  body,  during  all  of  whicli 
time  he  has.  by  ^Hs  devotion  to  his  duties, 
bis  sincerity  of  Interest  in  the  many  Impor- 
tant offices  held  by  him,  demonstrated  a  keen- 
ness of  mind  and  a  remarkable  facility  for 
hadllng  literally  hundreds  of  minute  and 
complicated  details  accurately,  and  with  dis- 
patch; and 

Whebxas,  Mr.  Wolfman  was  appointed 
Stenograpber  for  City  Council  on  October  1. 
1923.  In  1960.  h4  was  unanimously  elected 
by  the  members  at  the  Council  as  Chief  Clerk 
and  re-elected  in  1960  and  1964;  and 

WnnxAS,  Duriag  all  of  these  years,  he  has 
been  always  known  and  considered  as  a  faith- 
ful, loyal  pubUc  servant,  who  has  given  un- 
sparingly, unselfishly  and  generously  of  till 
time  and  advice,  providing  valued  help  and 
cooperation  ia.  adopting  legislation,  operat- 
ing and  capital  budgets  and  other  legisla- 
tive matters;  and 

Wkisxas,  His  flch  store  of  knowledge  of 
the  many  details  of  municipal  government 
and  financing  barve  aided  in  facUitating  tbe 
multitudinous  details  and  complicated  pro- 
cedural techniques  of  the  legislative  proc- 
esses; and 

WRiausAS.  His  i  modesty  and  helpfulness 
have  won  for  hvn  the  respect  and  friend- 
shlp  of  aU  the  ^  members  of  City  Council; 
therefore 

Resolves,  By  Vx,e  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  we  highly  commend  N»- 
than  Wolfman,  oiir  Chief  Clerk  and  Secretary, 
upon  bis  complOtlon  of  46  years  of  contin- 
uous loyal  efflcl^t  and  devoted  service,  and 
for  his  skiU  in  ixis  difficult  duties  and  his 
cooperation,  which  have  gained  for  him  the 
respect  and  frie:idship  of  our  members. 

Resolved,  Thai  a  suitably  engrossed  copy 
of  this  resoluti<<n  be  presented  to  Nathan 
Wolfman.  as  evidence  of  the  sincere  senti- 
ments of  this  le(  [islatlve  body,  which  he  has 
served  so  long  an  d  well. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  regretted  this  past  October  that  I 
was  unable  to  appear  as  scheduled  to 
speak  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion in  Syracuse.  N.Y.  However,  at  the 
last  moment  my  presence  on  the  Senate 
floor  was  found  to  be  essential. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Patrick  B.  Healy. 
assistant  secretary  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  who,  on  very  short 
notice,  volunteered  to  make  the  major 
address  in  my  absence.  I  think  his  state- 
ment will  be  of  Interest  to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  dairy  problems.  I  there- 
fore ask  luianimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Daibtscen  Cam  Do 
(Address  to  the  annual  meeting.  Dairymen's 
League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  On- 
ondaga County  War  Memorial  Building. 
Syracuse.  N.Y..  October  11. 1967,  by  Patrick 
B.  Healy,  assistant  secretary.  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.) 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  with 
you  and  to  participate  in  your  annual  meet- 
ing. 

By  being  here  is  almost  as  much  a  surprise 
to  me  as  it  is  to  you. 

Tour  program  committee  had  arranged  for 
Senator  Javlts  to  tuldrees  you — the  pressure 
of  tbe  business  of  the  Senate  lias  kept  Sen- 
ator Javits  away. 

I  must  tell  you  that  the  most  precioua 
prerogative  and  the  gravest  responsibUity 
of  a  Senator  is  his  privilege  of  voting  on  mat- 
ters which  come  before  the  Senate. 

The  good  senators  are  thoee  who  exercise 
their  prerogative  and  meet  their  responsibil- 
ity, even  when  their  own  desires,  and  maybe 
even  their  own  best  personal  politics  dictate 
that  they  be  elsewhere. 

But,  no  matter  how  it  happened — I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  and  am  honored  to  have 
been  given  this  opportunity  to  address  the 
membership  of  Dairymea's  League. 

The  League  is  a  name  which  Inspires  awe 
in  the  minds  of  people  who  know  something 
about  the  marketing  of  milk. 

We  stand  in  awe  of  the  tremendous  task 
which  farmers  have  assumed  in  estabUshlng 
and  maintaining  a  marketing  organization  to 
iwovlde  the  very  necessary  link  between  thou- 
sands of  farmers  and  milUons  of  consumers — 
and  through  which  flow  billions  of  pounds 
of  mlUc 

The  very  size  and  diversity  of  your  orga- 
nisation make  it  unique  among  aU  coopera- 
tives. 

We  once  heard  a  great  industrialist  say, 
"What  is  good  for  my  company  is  good  for 
the  United  States." 

We  can  perhaps  tiim  the  direction  of  this 
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statement  Just  a  little  and  rephrase  it  some- 
what, so  that  it  can  l>e  applied  correctly  to 
your  own  organization. 

We  could  say,  "What  Is  good  tor  the  mUk 
Industry  is  good  for  Dairymen's  League." 

The  very  extent  of  the  operation  of  your 
organization  demands  a  healthy  national 
dairy  economy. 

Therefore,  the  members  of  tliis  great  orga- 
nization should  address  themselves  to  seek- 
ing a  national  dairy  economy  In  which  the 
League  can  prosper  for  its  farmer  members. 

Dairymen's  League  is  a  charter  member  of 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 

For  over  fifty  years  the  leadership  of  this 
cooperative  has  guided  .the  Federation  and 
has  helped  direct  its  efforts  toward  the 
creation  of  a  national  atmosphere  in  law  and 
in  administration  under  which  the  League 
can  best  operate  in  the  Interest  of  its  mem- 
bership. 

This  has  been  a  successful  effort. 

There  hsis  been  developed  a  complex  of 
agricultural  legislation  which  provides  a 
sound  framework  upon  which  constructive 
marketing  programs  can  be  built. 

Tour  size — and  the  demands  made  by  that 
size — make  it  Imperative  that  you  Interest 
yourself  in  maintaining  and  Improving  tbe 
structure  which  supports  you. 

The  legislative  structure  which  provides 
support  to  all  dairy  operations  today  can  be 
broken  into  three  basic  sections : 

The  first  of  these  parts  is  the  legislative 
system  which  establishes  the  cooperative  and 
makes  it  possible  for  it  to  do  buslneas  for 
farmers. 

WhUe  there  may  be  need  for  improvement 
in  the  cooperative  structure,  we  do,  in  fact, 
have  a  system  under  which  farmers  can  band 
themselves  together  to  act  in  their  own  in- 
terest in  the  market  place. 

Tbls  may  be  the  most  Important  tool  of 
all. 

The  second  part  of  the  legislative  complex 
is  the  system  of  market  regulatory  devices 
under  wlilch  milk  is  priced  to  handlers. 

Under  this  system — the  federal  milk  mar- 
keting order  program  does.  In  fact,  establish 
the  prices  which  handlers  must  pay  for  milk. 

This  la  not  to  say  that  the  prices  are  al- 
ways right,  this  is  not  to  say  that  all  of  the 
provisions  of  all  of  the  orders  are  as  they 
should  l>e. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  aU  of  the  orders 
are  related  to  each  other  as  they  should  be. 

But,  the  order  program  is  a  tool  which 
dairy  farmer  cooperative  associations  have 
used  and  have  used  successfully  to  provide 
for  tbe  orderly  marketing  of  their  milk  under 
rules  laid  out  for  everyone  to  see. 

And  therefore,  in  its  history  it  can  claim 
success. 

The  third  of  the  legislative  devices  com- 
prises the  system  of  price  supports  and  the 
subsidiary  authorities  wliich  allow  price 
supports  to  continue  m  operation. 

The  price  support  program  has  proved 
Itself — it  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

It  has,  in  fact,  supported  the  pric  of  mUk 
and  butterf at  to  farmers  at  announced  levels 
for  almost  twenty  years. 

It  has  performed  this  remarkable  feat  dur- 
ing periods  of  tremendous  surplus  produc- 
tion as  well  as  during  times  when  there  was 
competition  for  milk  in  the  market  place. 

It  has  done  this  at  a  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment which  is  less  per  dollar  of  farm  in- 
come than  any  other  commodity  program  in 
operation. 

In  order  for  the  price  support  program  to 
operate  t>est  and  in  order  for  it  to  be  as  free 


at  criticism  as  possible,  there  are  certain 
subsidiary  programs,  wlilch  are  necessary. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  system  of  posltlT* 
control  over  the  import  of  milk'  and  dairy 
products.  This  is  necessary  in  order  io  limit 
the  demands  made  on  the  price  support  pro- 
grams to  the  d«nands  made  by  the  produc- 
tion of  American  dairy  farmers. 

It  should  not  l>e,  and  is  not,  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  attempt  to  support  the 
price  of  milk  throughout  the  world.  If  we 
allow  free  access  to  our  markets,  this  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do. 

There  is  currently  in  the  statute  books  a 
law  which  meant  to  limit  imports.  This  law 
has  proved  over  the  14  years  of  its  applica- 
tion to  be  totally  inadequate  to  the  task. 
It  has  been  subject  to  subterfuge  and  con- 
travention to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  con- 
sidered to  be  virtually  useless. 

In  the  last  three  years.  Imports  have  risen 
from  what  might  be  considered  to  be 
normal,  about  500  million  pounds  of  mUk 
equivalent  per  year,  to  900  mUlion  pounds  m 
1966,  to  2.8  billion  pounds  in  1966,  and  to 
the  rate  of  4.5  bllUon  pounds  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1967.  Such  a  rate  of  imports 
Is  bound  to  negate  any  efforts  made  by 
farmers  to  extract  a  reasonable  price  for 
their  milk  from  tbe  market  place. 

Farmers  reacted  as  they  should  have,  and 
m  one  of  the  most  cooperative  and  success- 
ful drives  m  the  experience  of  farm  activity 
In  Congress,  Induced  59  senators  and  199 
representatives  to  Introduce  Identical  legis- 
lation aimed  at  the  control  of  this  uncon- 
scionable invasion  of  domestic  markets. 

Such  a  show  of  strength  on  the  part  of 
Armerica'8  dairy  fanners  brought  about  Im- 
mediate action  on  tbe  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration and,  unfortunately,  an  immediate 
reaction  on  the  part  of  Congress.  In  the  face 
of  almost  certain  passage  of  the  "Dairy  Im- 
port Act  of  196T'  the  President  issued  an- 
other proclamation  imder  the  current  law. 
This  proclamation  was  designed  to  limit  im- 
ports to  about  one  billion  pounds  of  milk 
equivalent.  In  the  face  of  this  action  by  the 
President,  Congress  has  declined  to  act  on 
any  legislation. 

It  is  Without  question,  howevo'.  that  the 
proclamation  which  was  issued  can  and  will 
t>e  evaded.  Such  evasions  probably  will  not 
take  place  untu  after  the  first  of  the  year 
because  markets  are  currently  saturated  with 
foreign  produced  fat.  As  soon  as  the  Ameri- 
can market  becomes  able  to  absorb  more  for- 
eign production,  it  can  and  will  be  imported 
in  the  face  of  the  most  recent  Presidential 
Proclamation. 

We  must  keep  dairy  farmers,  and  through 
them  Congress,  aware  of  this  almost  certain 
eventuality,  so  that  Congress  wUl  be  ready 
to  act  when  it  can  be  presented  with  evidence 
of  the  latest  breakdown  in  import  controls. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  price  sup- 
port program  never  comes  under  attack  m 
Congress  merely  because  it  costs  money. 

It  does,  however,  come  under  attack  when 
we  begin  to  read  editorials  al>out  mountains 
of  butter  accumulated  in  warehouses;  it 
comes  under  attack  when  we  see  editorial 
cartoons  of  some  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
sitting  upon  these  mountains  of  butter  and 
cheese  and  skim  milk. 

Therefore,  it  Is  necessary,  m  order  to  as- 
sure the  continual  operation  and  the  neces- 
sary funding  of  the  dairy  price  s\q)port  pro- 
gram, to  keep  the  accumulated  surpluses 
moving  into  outlets  where  they  can  be  prop- 
erly used. 

We  have  designed  the  school  milk  pro- 
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gr&in;  tbe  •cbool  lunch  program:  tbe  Tet- 
erana  and  armed  forces  programs;  tbe  relief 
feeding  programs;  Pi.  480;  and  the  Food  for 
Peace  programs  as  outlets  Into  which  wxtx- 
pluaes  can  be  channeled  so  that  they  do  not 
accumulate  and  become  a  tool  to  be  tised  to 
destroy   price  supports. 

These  two  subsidiary  type  programs,  Im- 
port controls  and  surplvis  disposal,  are,  there- 
fore, quite  necessary  to  the  successful  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  tbe  price  support 
program,  the  third  part  of  the  legislative 
complex  supporting  dairy  farmer  programs. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  dairy  Industry  do«s 
have  a  complex  of  legislation  which  can  be 
made  to  oi>erate  In  Its  behalf,  there  are  many 
specifics,  many  direct  actions,  which  the  ad- 
ministration can  and  should  take  to  provide 
very  badly  needed  Increased  farm  Income. 

Most  necessary  actions  can  be  taken  under 
existing  law. 

For  example.  In  this  affluent  society,  where- 
in people  have  the  greatest  disposable  In- 
eom«  ever  enjoyed  by  any  group  of  people  In 
any  country  at  any  time  In  history,  there  is 
no  reason  why  milk  prices  should  not  be 
supported  at  tbe  top  Umlt  allowed  by  law. 
This  can  be  done  today  and  should  be  done 
today,  and  It  takes  only  the  decision  of  one 
man  to  bring  it  about. 

Another  example,  sanitary  regulations  cur- 
rently imposed  upon  American  dairy  farmers, 
while  they  do  i»<>vlde  for  public  assurance 
in  the  Nation's  milk  supply,  are  administered 
by  so  many  public  agencies  that  Uie  farmer 
la  many  times  at  a  loss  as  to  what  he  should 
do  and  whose  Instructions  should  be  fol- 
lowed. Wouldn't  it  be  a  wonderful  thing  if 
one  qualified  inspector  could  visit  your  farm 
and  approve  it  as  a  source  of  milk  supply? 

Another  example,  when  the  19  cooperative 
aaaodatlons  ii^lch  control  all  at  the  orga- 
nised milk  In  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
tTnlted  States  can  meet  and  agree  upon  rea- 
sonable changes  which  shoxild  be  made  in 
the  order  programs,  is  there  any  reason  that 
the  government  should  not  act  with  dis- 
patch? 

Another  example,  the  government  now 
holds  tremendous  quantities  of  surplus  dairy 
commodities  in  its  warehouses.  As  long  as 
these  stocks  are  available,  prices  cannot  and 
will  not  advance  appreciably  during  the  fsUl 
and  winter  months  of  this  year.  There  is 
no  reason  for  a  price  support  prorgam  to 
b0  operated  as  a  price  ceiling  for  dairy 
farmers. 

Another  example,  since  August  3,  the  VS. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  had  a  peti- 
tion fUed  on  behalf  of  all  cooperatives  ask- 
ing for  a  hearing  to  review  all  Class  I  pric- 
ing aimed  at  a  60  cents  Increase.  Is  there  any 
reason  that  by  today,  October  11,  we  have 
had  no  response  to  that  petition? 

These  then  are  the  programs  which  sup- 
port your  operation. 

These  are  the  programs  to  whl<^  I  ask 
you  to  address  yourselves,  and  to  do  so  In 
jonu  own  best  Interests. 

I  ask  you  to  do  so  because  there  is  no 
one  else  to  ask  but  farmers. 

No  one  else  really  cares. 

Tou,  the  members  of  the  Natlpn's  larg- 
est milk  marketing  cooperative  organization 
must  concern  yourselves  with  national  dairy 
structures. 

Tou  are  too  big  to  set  yourself  apart  from 
them. 

Therefore.  I  would  ask  all  of  you  to  study 
first  of  all  the  basic  complex  of  legislation 
which  supports  your  production  and  market- 
ing efforts.  Study  this  legislation  until  you 
completely  understand  not  only  what  it  Is 
designed  to  do  but  how  it  goes  about  meet- 
ing Its  purpose. 

Study  until  you  understand  the  laws 
which  provide  for  your  cooperative  associa- 
tion. Study  until  you  understand  the  price 
support  laws  and  the  system  of  disposals 
and  Imports  which  assure  their  successful 
operation.  Study  \intil  you  understand  that 
the  price  support  program  really  does  sup- 
port prices  and  how  It  does  this.  Study  until 


you    understaqd    that    the    Marketing    Act 
really  regulates  the  price  of  milk. 

And  then,  wtth  a  full  understanding,  yov 
must  make  soine  decision. 

There  is  a  challenge  to  darty  farmers  to> 
day — perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  pre- 
sented In  the  last  three  decades. 

Imitation  mj  Ik  has  finally  appeared  in  a 
form  which  Is  ,  ipparently  acceptable  to  con- 
sumers. 

We  must  fin  I  our  way  through  this  prob- 
lem. 

It  must  be    attacked  on  many  fronts. 

We  in  the  National  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
eralton  are  working  on  a  new  system  of  pric- 
ing which  holds  some  hope. 

I  cannot  tell  ^ou  more  about  it  because  o\ir 
work  isn't  donM 

But  It  will  pe  by  mid-November  at  Um 
time  of  our  ooniention. 

We  Intend  <b  present  It  to  the  delegates 
at  that  time  Ih  the  hope  that  It  will  pro- 
vide a  solutic  a  to  this  Important  prob- 
lem. 

Furthermore  you  are  going  to  be  called 
upon  In  the  v«y  near  future  to  make  a  de- 
cision which  <an  have  far-reaching  effects 
upon  your  milk  marketing  program.  We  have 
had  presented  to  us,  what  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  slogan,  the  National  Farm  Mar- 
keting Board. 

Currently,  tile  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
presenting  thla  concept  as  the  possible  solu- 
tion to  all  farm  marketing  problems.  I  am 
not  sure  that  t  understand  the  function  of 
a  National  Farm  Marketing  Board,  I  am  not 
sxire  that  anyotie  does.  The  idea  could  be  lit- 
tle more  thanj  a  fishing  expedition  with  a 
fancy  name  toi  bait,  an  expedition  in  which 
the  admlnlstrsftlon  Is  fishing  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation's  farmers  in  an  attempt 
to  seciu«  their  aupport. 

It  could,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  admis- 
sion of  defeat  #n  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion in  solving  the  myriad  complex  farming 
problems  of  toC&y.  Other  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture have  followed  this  same  course.  Other 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  have  attempted  to 
balance  the  well-being  of  farmers  with  the 
realities  of  urtnn  politics  and  have  failed, 
whereupon  th^  have  said  to  farmers:  "The 
solution  to  y4ur  problem  lies  In  market- 
Ing^ou  do  it," 

Blaybe  that  h  what  is  Intended  by  the  Na- 
tional Farm  BAiarketlng  Board.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  may  be  a  serious  search  for  new 
ideas. 

In  any  eveni.  someone,  for  farmers,  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  Judge  this  program  and  there 
is  no  one  better  equipped  to  Judge  It  than 
the  dairy  cooperatives  whose  marketing  pro- 
grama  must  operate  under  the  aegis  of  what- 
ever the  broad  national  program  is. 

Therefore,  you  have  a  responsibility  to 
yourselves  if'  and  when  this  program  ever 
comes  to  llghtj  to  study  it  until  you  under- 
stand what  it  really  will  do;  and  having 
gained  an  understanding  of  It,  you  have  a 
ftirther  responsibility  to  Judge  the  program. 
You  must  Judge  it  against  what  you  now 
have  as  basic  farm  legislation,  and  having 
Judged  It  you  must  come  to  a  decision,  and 
then  you  must  act  on  that  decision. 

Tou  might  say  to  me,  "What  can  I  do?  I 
am  a  dairy  fanner  who  milks  his  cows  and 
deUvers  his  milk — how  can  I  affect  the  course 
of  my  govemaent?  How  can  I  influence  na- 
tional public  policy  from  a  remote  comer  of 
northeastern  O.S.?" 

But.  I  mlgltt  weU  say  to  you.  "Let  your 
minds  range  back  .  .  . 

"Back  to  tfte  time  when  other  farmers 
sitting  in  other  meetings  like  this  confronted 
with  other  problems  .  .  . 

"They  needed  a  source  of  credit  fitted  to 
their  particular  need — Farm  Credit. 

They  studied  the  problem. 

They  decideq  on  a  course  of  actl<»i. 

They  acted. 

They  applied  this  same  technique  to  each 
of  their  problems  as  they  occurred. 

The  Bdarketl  ig  Act. 
Price  Suppoi  ts. 


Tlie  Oapper-Tolatead  Act. 

Import  Oontroia. 

Disposal  Prograins. 

These  devices  w««  not  developed  for 
them — farmers  did  the  Job  themselves. 

You  can  do  the  same.  Tou  must  study; 
understand;  decide;  then — act. 

Tou  will  be  sui  [»1sed  at  the  results. 


^^efaum:   State  neat  bj  New  ZealaniTt 
Pri  me  Miiiislcr 


EXTENSIpN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JO^PH  T.  RESNICK 

OV    MXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdayi  December  7.  1967 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaks,  America's 
presence  In  Vietnam  today  la  true  testi- 
mony to  this  cduntry's  determination  to 
honor  her  eomihltments,  no  matter  how 
much  easier  or  more  comfortable  It  might 
be  to  Just  forget  about  those  commit- 
ments. I 

And  we  are  npt  alone.  There  are  other 
countries,  too,  Ithat  are  honoring  their 
commitments  lA  Vietnam.  As  a  member 
of  SEATO,  New  Zealand  was  one  of  the 
countries  to  wldch  South  Vietnam  ap- 
pealed for  aid  B^  years  ago.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand  responded  with 
assistance — ^both  military  and  civilian. 
And  again.  Just  recently,  the  New  Zea- 
land Government  decided  to  increase  the 
size  of  that  country's  force  in  Vietnam. 

In  light  of  the  Increased  involvement 
of  that  country  In  the  war  effort  and 
in  view  of  the  approaching  end  of  an- 
other year  of  ^hting  in  Vietnam,  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  took  a  long, 
hard  look  at  the  Vietnam  situation.  Ihe 
New  Zealand  House  of  Representatives 
recently  had  a  major  debate  on  the  war. 
And  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand, 
the  Right  Honorable  Keith  Holyoake,  in 
a  recent  statement,  attempted  to  further 
assess  the  situation  with  regard  to  tbe 
present  and  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  statement 
by  New  Zealand's  Prime  Minister  in  the 

CONGRKSSICOfAL  RECORD : 

VirrNAic 
(A  statement  btr  the  Prime  Minister,  tlie 
Right  Honorable  Keith  Holyoake;  review- 
ing the  situation;  November  36,  1967) 
Another  year  of  fighting  In  Vietnam  It 
drawing  to  a  close  and,  I  think  it  appro- 
priate therefore  to  review  the  situation  to  try 
to  assess  the  present  position  and  the  future. 
Such  an  assessment  must  take  full  account 
of  a  number  of  Important  recent  develop- 
ments which  ha»e  a  bearing  on  tbe  course 
and  conduct  of  t|ie  war.  In  Vietnam  electloni 
have  been  held  and  a  new  administration 
has  been  installed.  At  the  same  time  tbe 
fighting  appears  to  have  reached  a  new  peak 
of  Intensity  and  ferocity. 

The  alUed  NaUons  In  Vietnam  have  made 
certain  significant  clarifications.  Here  In  Ne« 
Zealand  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
cently had  a  major  debate  on  the  war,  and 
Members  of  Parliament  who  had  recently 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Vietnam  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views.  Theee 
have  aas\imed  added  point  in  tbe  light  of  tbe 
Government's  decision  to  Increase  the  sise 
of  New  Zealand'^  forces  in  Vietnam  by  tbs 
deployment  of  a  aecond  con^MUiy  of  Infantry. 
In  view  of  their  Importance,  I  propose  to 
survey    these    d  eveloi»nents    ia.    somewhat 
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greater  c&etall.  I  feel  that  I  can  do  this  most 
effectively  U  I  first  outline  some  of  the 
Igsues  which  In  my  view  lie  at  the  heart  of 
Hew  Zealand's  Involvement  In  this  distant 
var.  It  has  always  been  clear  to  me,  and  I 
tblnk  to  aU  of  us  who  have  thought  deeply 
on  tbe  matter,  that  the  special  significance 
(4  Vietnam  is  that  in  an  acute  form  It  has 
confronted  New  Zealanders  with  the  realities 
of  tbelr  International  position.  At  the  heart 
of  tbe  debate  over  the  Government's  de- 
dslon  lies  a  choice — of  adhering  to  the  basic 
principles  which  have  guided  the  country's 
foreign  policy  ever  since  it  assumed  full  re- 
tponslblllty  for  Its  own  destiny,  or  of  aban- 
doning them  for  uncertain  and  untried 
courses  of  action.  Those  basic  principles  are — 
support  for  tbe  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions CTharter,  resistance  to  aggression,  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  small  states,  participa- 
tion in  collective  security  arrang^ements  and 
■sBlstance  to  other  countries  in  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  These  remain 
valid  and  shotUd  continue  to  guide  New 
Zealand's  actions.  I  am  convinced  too  that 
tbe  Government  has  applied  them  as  scru- 
pulously to  the  Vletncun  situation  as  it  has 
to  every  other  major  internatlonia  question. 
The  fundamental  Issues  involved  are  starkly 
simple.  Whose  will  is  to  prevail  In  South 
Vietnam — the  imposed  wUl  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  and  their  agents,  or 
the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam?  Or  more  explicitly,  are 
tMTor  and  armed  aggression  to  succeed?  Or 
•re  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  be  free 
to  determine  their  own  destiny? 

A  cLKaa  CASB  or  acgrsssion 
It  is  striking  that  jnany  of  those  who 
questioned  the  Government's  decision  to 
eommlt  New  Zealand  tro<H>s  two  and  a  half 
yesis  ago  no  longer  deny,  as  they  did  then, 
the  facts  concerning  North  Vietnam's  direct 
and  massive  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
ths  war  In  the  South.  It  is  relevant  that 
many  hundreds  of  documents  captured  from 
the  enemy  have  established  conclusively 
tliat  North  Vietnamese  control  over  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  the  Vletcong  is 
dliect  and  all  pervasive.  Many  continue,  how- 
ever, to  deny  that  aggression  Is  Involved — on 
Uie  grounds  that  Vietnamese  are  fighting 
Vietnamese  and  that  the  war  is  therefore 
only  a  civil  war.  Such  a  view  evades  not  only 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  but  also  the  clear  record  of  inter- 
national precedent.  The  facts  of  aggression 
•re  as  decisive  as  they  were  in  the  case  of 
North  Korea's  attack  on  South  K<X'ea,  where 
the  Communist  North  Korea  fought  against 
the  free  South  Koreans,  or  as  they  would  be 
If  East  Germany  sent  its  forces  across  the 
dividing  line  into  West  Germany.  It  la  true 
that  tbere  are  superficial  resemblances  to  a 
dvil  war.  But  the  conflict  is  much  more  than 
that,  and  much  more  too  than  an  armed  In- 
•urrection  by  a  purely  local  Communist 
movement.  It  is  no  longer  in  -question  that 
the  Vletcong  are  wholly  directed  and  largely 
nutalned  and  supplied  by  North  Vietnam. 
It  Is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the 
Vletcong  are  backed  by  large  contingents  of 
the  regular  Army  of  North  Vietnam  mfll- 
trated  deep  into  the  heart  of  South  Vietnam. 
In  the  face  of  such  blatant  external  inter- 
ference and  attack.  South  Vietnam  had  no 
alternatives.  If  it  wished  to  preserve  its  rights 
to  determine  Its  own  future,  to  calling  for 
outside  assistance.  And  it  had  every  right  to 
do  so. 

NEW  ZEALAND'S  RECOltD  OF  ASSISTANCX 

New  Zealand,  as  a  member  of  SEATO,  was 
one  of  the  countries  to  which  South  Vietnam 
appealed.  Our  decision  to  give  what  assist- 
»nce  we  could,  military  as  well  as  civilian 
was  not  lightly  taken.  But  to  those  aware  of 
the  central  elements  of  our  foreign  policy  it 
ehould  have  afforded  no  surprise.  We  under- 
took to  help  for  the  same  reasons  that  we 
went  to  the  assistance  of  South  Korea  and 
Malaysia.  In  all  three  cases,  aggression  had 


bem  ooaunltted.  tbe  peaee  and  security  at 
Ada  were  threatened,  and  lefal.  iisaty  maA 
moral  obUgatlona  were  InvolTed. 

It  U  surprlalilg  that  Hew  ZaaUnd's  mili- 
tary Invdvemiant  ta  Vlotnaia  1mm  VTokad 
criticism  while  our  oontrUmttan  la  Eoraa 
and  Malaysia  baa  not.  Why  should  that  be 
when  tbe  purposes  wfaldi  New  Zealand  has 
sought  In  both  oountrlee  have  been  the 
same? 

THX  PKOSPECTS  FOK  THX  rUTXTRI 

What,  now,  are  the  prospects  for  the  fu- 
ture? The  objectives  of  South  Vietnam  and 
Its  Allies  are  simply  to  Induce  North  Viet- 
nam to  abandon  Its  aggression,  to  ensure  that 
South  Vietnam  is  free  to  decide  its  own  fu- 
ture in  accordance  with  the  wishes  at  Ita 
people,  and  to  work  for  a  more  stable  and 
sensible  means  of  solving  the  prt>blem  of 
South-east  Asia.  Obviously  theee  objectives 
can  best  be  secured  through  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  But  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  bluntly  rejected  the 
many  initiatives  made  to  get  discussion 
under  way.  They  have  shown  no  interest  In 
a  settlement  other  than  one  which  would 
mean  handing  over  South  Vletnanx  to  their 
control. 

In  this  situation  three  covirses  could  be 
followed:  an  all-out  assault  against  North 
Vietnam  which  cpuld  rapidly  bring  that 
country  to  its  knees  but  which  would  Involve 
the  risk  of  a  major  conflict;  abandonment  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  Ck>nununlst 
dictatorship;  <»'  a  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent limited  military  measures,  including  the 
bombing  of  military  Installations  and  sup- 
ply routes  in  the  North.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
so  long  as  the  bulk  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  remain  determined  to  resist  North 
Vietnamese  aggression  the  third  course  is  the 
right  one  for  New  Ziealand  to  support, 
roacas  poa  vimrAic 

On  17  October  I  announced  that  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  the  Government  at 
South  Vietnam,  It  had  been  decided  to  In- 
crease New  Zealand's  military  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam  by  tbe  transfer  of  another 
company  of  Infantrymen  from  Malaysia.  I 
had  had  the  opportunity  a  few  days  before 
of  discussing  the  Vietnam  situation  with  the 
Australian  Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet. 
Among  other  aspects  we  considered  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Joint  Increase  in  our  forces  tbere. 
and  In  the  end  we  were  able  to  do  Just  that. 
The  decision  r^ected  certain  of  the  reaUtles 
of  our  international  position — the  closeness 
of  the  ties  between  us,  the  Increasing  need 
for  us  to  be  associated  In  practical  ways  and 
our  growing  sense  of  conunon  purpose  In  the 
search  for  international  peace  and  security. 
At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  make  it  quite 
clear,  since  there  has  been  some  ill-advised 
comment  on  this  point,  that  New  Zealand,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  and  other  Judgments  on 
the  Vietnam  situation,  is  in  no  sense  subser- 
vient to  the  policies,  attitudes  and  wishes 
of  any  of  its  Allies  with  interests  in  Asia.  We 
naturally  value  opportunities  to  discuss  with 
our  Allies — as  I  discussed  with  ISx.  Holt  In 
October — the  political  posslbUitles  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  progress  of  tbe  fighting.  But  let 
there  be  no  misunderstanding.  Whatever 
decisions  we  have  made  have  been  ours  alone. 

THE  BOMBING  OF  NORTH  VITTNAII 

We  exercise  the  same  Independence  of  ap- 
proach towards  problems  arising  from  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  the  search  for  a  poli- 
tical settlement.  For  the  most  part  our  opin- 
ions on  such  Issues  are  expressed  in  confiden- 
tial exchanges  with  our  Allies.  But  on  at  least 
one — the  bombing  of  North  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary targets — I  think  it  Important  that  there 
be  clear  public  understanding  of  our  view- 
point. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  North  to  seek  to  Impose  Its  wlU 
on  South  Vietnam  by  force  of  arms.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bombing,  along  with  the  other 


mmtary  maasuras  btfng  taken,  is  to  frustrate 
that  attempt  by  hindering  the  inflltratton 
at  men  and  the  flow  of  military  stvpUes  from 
the  North  to  the  South  and  by  gnieiaUy  rais- 
ing the  cost  at  aggression,  lite  bombing  then 
Is  a  part  of  ttie  overall  military  efTort  mitde 
by  the  Allies  to  check  Vletiuunese  attad^s,.-..^' 
It  Is  true  that  Infiltration  has  oontlnueol 
sometimes  at  a  high  level.  But  tbe  boenhtng 
has  achieved  Important  results.  It  has  with- 
out doubt  hampered  North  Vietnam's 
capacity  for  major  military  operations  in  the 
South  and  by  so  d<^ng  has  saved  the  Uvea 
of  thousands  of  Amed  and  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  and  civUans. 

I  would  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  wlille 
the  Government  accepts  the  military  neces- 
sity for  the  bombing  of  military  targets  in 
North  Vietnam,  we  have  always  been  anzloua 
to  work  towrard  a  mutual  scaUng-down  of 
military  activities  In  Vietnam.  We  tiave  al- 
ways recognized  that  another  Buq>enalan  at 
the  bombing  could  be  tjx  Important  step  In 
this  process.  It  is  weU  known  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  ready  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing the  moment  North  Vietnam  gives  a  reli- 
able sign  that  it  Is  prepared  to  undertake 
some  reciprocal  step  to  reduce  ita  military 
activity  In  the  South  or  to  noake  soom  mean- 
ingful advance  toward  a  political  aettlement. 
This,  however,  the  North  Vletnameae  Gov- 
ernment has  consistently  refused  to  do.  Ha* 
United  States  Government  has  on  Ave  oc- 
casions ordered  a  halt  In  the  bombtng  in  the 
hope  of  evoking  some  favourable  and  con- 
structive response  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese. One  of  these  pauses  was  for  37  days. 
The  only  North  Vietnam  reaction  was  to  ex- 
ploit this  opportunity  to  Increase  the  fiow 
of  men  and  military  equipment  to  the  South 
which  resulted  In  the  loss  of  hundred  of 
Uves  in  the  South. 

Discouraging  as  these  experiences  have 
been,  I  feel  that  the  circumstances  could  still 
arise  in  which  a  further  pause  In  the  bomb- 
ing could  be  tried.  Ijet  me  quote  my  words  on 
this  subject  to  the  House  on  36  October.  I 
said:  "I  say  again  tonight,  as  I  have  said 
over  the  months  and  again  recently,  that  a 
ftirther  pause  in  the  bombing  could  be  con- 
sidered for  a  further  peace  Initiative,  par- 
ticularly if — as  has  been  suggested — it  should 
come  from  the  recently  elected  Prscldent  of 
South  Vietnam."  At  the  same  time  I  must 
add  that  I  am  convinced  that  any  reqx>nslble 
national  leader  who  urged  such  a  course 
upon  the  United  States  would  need  to  have 
taken  full  account  of  the  existing  military 
situation  and  of  the  htiman  and  military 
cost  of  past  pauses.  He  would  need  to  to 
have  at  least  some  confidence  in  the  prospect 
of  a  favourable  reaction  from  North  Vietnam. 
THE  sxaacH  roa  psacx 

The  stark  fact  Is  that  Hanoi  does  not  want 
peace,  except  on  its  own  terms.  Its  attitude 
has  clearly  hardened  In  the  p>ast  few  months. 
Whereas  there  had  been  hopes  earlier  this 
year  that  the  North  Vietnamese  might  Iw 
about  to  become  more  flexible  in  their  de- 
mands, now  there  is  no  such  sign.  Not  only 
this,  but  they  have  increased  the  Intensity 
of  their  mlUtary  effort  In  the  South,  and 
have  Indeed  been  boasting  that  victory  la 
again  a  possibility.  Equally  the  Vletcong  have 
stepped  up  their  campaign  of  terror  and 
subversion.  The  Allies  have  consistently  and 
repeatedly  made  it  known  that  they  seek  a 
political  solution.  They  must  and  will,  con- 
tinue to  search  for  peace,  although  it  can  be 
said  with  truth — but  not  despair — that  every 
reasonable  offer  has  already  been  made.  In 
September  President  Johnson  said:  "We  and 
our  South  Vietnamese  Allies  are  wholly  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  now.  I  am  prepared  and 
I  am  ready  to  talk  tomorrow  with  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh".  Mr.  Goldberg,  tbe  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  tbe  United  Nations,  said  in  the 
General  Assembly  on  31  September  that  his 
Government  agreed  that  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments of  1954  and  1963  should  constitute  the 
basis  for  settlement.  That,  of  course,  has  been 
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one  oi  tbe  contentions  of  North  Vietnam 
ItaeU.  Yet  the  response  from  Hanoi  to  these 
and  all  other  offers  has  been  the  cuBtMnary 
cart  rejection.  Why  do  they  persist  In  this 
rigid  attitude?  No  doubt  they  have  been 
boUtered  by  their  new  military  aid  agreement 
with  the  trSSB.  but  I  believe  that  the  answer 
Is  quite  simply  that  they  have  under- 
estimated the  great  determination  of  the 
peoples  of  the  democracies  to  carry  on  with 
the  defence  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
They  consider  the  dissent  In  the  Allied  coun- 
tries, which  In  my  view  has  had  dispropor- 
tionate publicity  m  recent  weelu,  to  be  a  sign 
of  weakening  resolve.  I  do  not  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  the  motives  of  the  majority  of 
those  In  the  minority  groups  who  demand 
peace  In  Vietnam.  But  what  they  call  peace 
all  too  often  amounts  In  reality  only  to  the 
surrender  of  South  Vietnam  to  the  aggres- 
sor. It  Is  sad  Indeed  that  the  actions  of  these 
people  serve  only  to  fortify  the  resolve  of  the 
Communists  and  so  help  to  prolong  the  war. 

JUB    A    STAUnCATE    BZKN    BZACHXO? 

Are  Allied  sacrifice  and  effort  leading  to 
progress,  or  has  nothing  more  been  achieved 
than  a  stalemate  which  may  last  for  a  very 
long  tlzne? 

The  tide  of  the  struggle  la  ninnlng  In  favor 
of  the  Allies.  It  la  triie  that  the  enemy  has 
still  the  capacity  to  attack— we  have  seen 
that  only  in  recent  weeks  In  the  fierce  bat- 
tles around  Dak  To.  But  whenever  he  has 
dona  so  he  haa  been  repulsed  with  heavy 
losses.  It  is  true  that  the  enemy  la  still  able 
to  make  good  his  losses  by  Infiltration  from 
the  North  and  by  forced  recruitment  In  the 
South.  But  at  the  same  time  the  strength 
of  the  Allied  forces  grows  snbetairtlally  great- 
er. It  is  true  that  there  have  been  no  spec- 
tacular gains.  But  we  cannot  expect  them  In 
a  war  of  this  nature,  a  defensive  war  iiznlted 
both  In  Its  alma  and  its  conduct.  That  is  not 
to  aay  that  there  have  been  no  gains  at  all- 
On  the  contrary,  the  secure  areas  of  South 
Vietnam  have  been  extended,  so  that  many 
more  people  may  now  live  In  relative  peace 
and  security.  More  roads  and  waterways  have 
been  cleared.  And  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  only  recently  has  the  ma>or  buUd-up 
of  Allied  military  strength  been  completed 
and  only  recently  has  it  been'  possible  to 
undertake  meaningful  military  Initiatives. 
Nor  should  It  be  forgotten  that  only  two 
years  ago  South  Vietnam  was  on  the  brUik 
of  being  ccmqiiered  by  Commxmlst  aggres- 
alon. 

Even  in  tbe  midst  of  war,  development  of 
South  Vletnanx's  economy  Is  taking  place. 
Natlon-lMilldlng  projects,  such  as  hydro- 
electric iKi>>«Tn«ii,  are  going  ahead.  Full  eco- 
nomic reccmatructlon  cannot  of  course  take 
place  nntil  after  the  war.  Nevertheless  a 
marked  degree  of  economic  stability  has 
already  been  achieved. 

I  attach  particular  significance  to  the 
steady  progress  being  made  at  all  levels  In 
South  Vietnam  toward  the  achievement  of 
repieeentative  government.  South  Vietnam 
now  has  an  elected  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  an  elected  bicameral  legislature. 
A  Prime  Minister  has  been  appointed  and 
a  new  Cabinet  is  In  process  of  formation. 
All  this  has  followed  closely  on  the  heels  of 
the  local  government  reorganisation  which 
took  place  between  April  and  July  of  this 
year.  By  any  standards  this  Is  an  Impressive 
achlevenxent,  but  the  fact  that  elections 
were  held  freely  and  successfully  In  a  co\m- 
try  torn  by  war  and  comparatively  untutored 
In  the  tnuUtlOQS  of  parliamentary  democracy 
Is  remarkabU  Indeed.  We  In  New  Zealand  can 
only  watch  with  sympathy  the  efforts  the 
new  government  makes  aa  It  faces  up  to  Its 
momentous  taAs. 

Much  of  cotme,  remains  to  be  done,  llie 
Important  ccniMiiratlop,  bowever,  la  that 
the  baala  haa  been  laid  for  tbe  development 
oC  a  atable,  broadly  based  and  representative 


form  at  govern  nent.  Tbe  South  Vietnamese 
have  shoiwn  thi  t  they  overwhelmln^y  reject 
tike  Oommunlsi  plana  for  tbe  future  of  their 
country  and  they  have  Indicated  firmly  that 
they  wish  to  f AUow  the  path  of  free  demo- 
cratic govemownt.  If  the  various  political 
and  religious  groupings  in  South  Vietnam 
can  now  put  their  differences  aside  and  work 
together  for  the  common  good  of  their  coun- 
try then  we  may  be  at  the  starting  point  of 
a  new  and  more  hopeful  period.  Certainly 
the  stage  has  been  set  for  new  efforts  to  fur- 
ther the  social  revolution  which  is  tmder  way 
in  South  Vletwon  and  to  pursue  the  search 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  confilct. 
If  only  the  Ndrth  Vietnamese  will  face  up 
to  the  startling  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  South  Vie^am  this  could  be  a  ttirning 
point  In  the  long  struggle  for  peace  In 
Vietnam. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  lOSHUA  EILBERG 

G  P  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOU  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdtiy.  December  7.  1967 

Mr.  EII£E3%0.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  took  a 
very  fine  editorial  by  a  very  fine  televi- 
sion station  to  express  beautifully  the 
sentiments  of  a  number  of  us  who  Uve  In 
the  Philadelftila  area  about  a  new  kind 
of  program. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  describe  the 
program,  since  this  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed In  the  editorial  Itself,  I  submit  the 
contents  of  that  piece  for  the  edification 
of  all  the  Members  of  this  House: 

OPstATioif  Nknvs  Son:  A  Oood  Paooux 

(Preeented  by  Peter  W.  Duncan.  WCAtf-TV 

editorial  director) 

Some  countiles  are  coccemed  with  the  in- 
creasing exoduB  ol  high  level  talent  to  other 
areas  of  the  world;  Great  Britain,  for  exam- 
ple, has  long  been  concerned  with  the  so- 
called  braln-dmln  from  her  shores. 

The  Delawsve  Valley  Is  now  undertaking 
a  war  to  keep  our  own  home-grown  talent 
here  at  borne.  We're  bringing  this  up  now 
during  the  Thanksgiving  break  because  there 
are  many  ooUrge  students  home  now  -who 
should  oonold^r  attending  part  or  aU  of  a 
three  day  conlterenoe  over  the  Christmas  va- 
cation. 

It's  called  Operation  Native  Son  and  we 
think  It's  a  good  idea.  Business  leaders  frc»n 
varied  industries  have  set  up  the  program 
to  actively  recruit  local  people  for  local  Jobe. 
By  arranging  lit  to  fall  within  the  Christmas 
vacation  period,  tbey  can  reach  more  stu- 
dents who  go  to  college  outside  of  the  area. 
.  More  than  3.00  Industries  (ranging  from 
steel  to  banking  to  education)  will  actively 
vie  for  people  with  (or  working  for)  a  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  or  Science  Degree,  a  Masters  De- 
gree or  a  Ph.  D.  Operation  Native  Son  will  be 
held  December  27th  through  tbe  29th  at  the 
Sheraton  in  Pilladelpbla.  The  Greater  PbUa- 
delphla  Cbamaer  of  Ccnnmerce  has  aU  the  de- 
tails. 

Tills  program  is  good  for  almost  everyone. 
It's  good  for  ttte  student  because  all  the  con- 
tacts are  in  oae  place.  It's  good  for  the  par- 
ticipating Industry  because  It  draws  top 
flight  talent  tp  his  door  step.  And  It's  good 
for  the  Delaware  Valley  because  It  creates  a 
natural  flow  of  brainpower  In  this  direction. 

Who  does  ifc  hurt?  It  burta  other  areaa 
around  the  oofintry  who  havent  had  the  ini- 
tiative to  set  tap  their  own  program. 


HON. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

IrOESKUBITZ 


or    KANSAS 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

Thursday,  December  7.  1967 

Mr.  SKUBIT^.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all 
Congressmen,  my  daily  mail  brings  many 
letters  from  home.  This  week,  hdwever, 
I  was  both  surprised  and  pleased  to  hear 
from  the  younger  generation  in  St.  Paul, 
Kans.,  who  wrote  me  some  very  "chatty" 
letters.  It  is  most  refreshing  to  me,  that 
while  our  country  is  faced  with  the  cold 
realities  of  strife  and  hunger  and  war, 
that  the  Amerlccin  iieople  have  managed, 
somehow,  to  claintain  an  atmosphere 
whereby  our  y^uth  can  still  enjoy  the 
first  years  of  itheir  lives  as  children. 
While  I -realize  there  are  some  places, 
even  in  this  country,  where  that  is  not 
possible,  I  am  grateful  that  my  own  dis- 
trict of  Kansas  allows  kids  to  be  kids. 
It  was  most  refuisurlng  for  me  to  read 
the  24  letters  written  me  by  the  fifth- 
graders  of  St.  Paul  Grade  School  in  St 
Paul,  Kans. 

I  do  not  think  any  exschoolteacher, 
such  as  myself,  could  read  the  letters  I 
received  without  interest.  The  future  of 
our  country  depends  upon  them  and  upon 
the  responsibility  felt  toward  them  by 
our  schoolteachers.  We  have  heard  and 
said  that  many  times,  but  I  hope  we  still 
listen  and  find  meaning  In  it.  Ood  en- 
dows each  child  with  a  special  talent, 
and  teachers  1^  Mrs.  James  Rowland 
in  St.  Paul  Grade  School  unlock  those 
talents  by  searching  the  heai-ts  and 
minds  of  the  jKouth  they  are  privileged 
to  teach. 

Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  come  gems 
of  wisdom.  For  your  Interest  and  pleas- 
ure, I  insert  popAona  of  these  letters  into 
the  Record.  I  (^mmend  their  refreshinc 
content  to  th^  attenticoi  of  my  col- 
leagues in  hope*  that  we  will  be  reminded 
of  what  we  all  are  about — ^lest  we  forget 

DAvn>:  I  like  the  way  you  handle  problemi. 
So  I'd  like  you  io  help  me.  If  we  have  two 
days  of  school,  fve  would  like  to  have  two 
days  of  vacation:  If  you  don't  like  this,  wilti 
and  tell  me.         { 

^Ca>t:  Do  you  think  you  could  write  to 
uSrOur  whole  school  would  really  be  sor- 
pmed.  Maybe  you  don't  have  enough  tlm« 
to  read  my  letter  because  I  bet  there  U 
plenty  more  letters  and  you  are  pretty  im- 
portant. Now  that  I  started  to  think  of  wbst 
to  say,  I  Just  can't  get  over  I'm  writing  to 
you.  I 

Cnwrr:  I  reall*  don t  like  school  very  much 
but  I  guess  I  wlB  stick  to  It.  What  kind  ct  s 
job  do  you  have^ 

Sara:  In  schodl  we  are  studying  about  tbt 
Declaration  of  ladependence.  The  Amerlcani 
were  Jtist  about  the  first  people  to  break 
away  from  their  mother  ooxmtry.  But  ther« 
was  more  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
than  that.  There  was  a  brand  new  idea  in 
it  that  excited  tbe  people  of  the  world.  Do 
you  know  what  that  Idea  was?  It  was  tbe 
Idea  that  the  j^eople  of  a  country  should 
make  the  laws  ^d  the  king  or  government 
should  carry  out  the  laws.  Do  you  know  what 
that  Idea  mearitf  Instead  at  the  king  or 
government  being  the  master  of  the  peopls, 
be  was  tbe  servant  of  the  people. 

Bddix:  Why  do  we  have  to  go  to  school. 
The  teachers  glw  us  too  much  work  and  not 
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(■oogh  recess  time.  I  wish  there  wasnt  any 
(ctaool  at  all  in  the  whole  Universe. 

Bobskt:  Tou  better  expect  soca*  mistakes 
because  this  is  the  flnt  ttma  I  ever  wrote  to 

tbe  Congressman. 

Gxkakd:  We  have  three  recesses  but  they^ 
not  long  enough.  And  I  thint^  someone  ought 
to  do  something  about  It.  And  I  hope  tbey 
do  very  soon. 

Bnrr  Jeam:  There  are  17  in  my  family. 
There's  eight  brothers  and  seven  sisters  plus 
Mom  and  Dad.  We  live  in  St.  Paul  on  a  farm. 
There  la  two  dogs,  10  horses,  10  ducks.  3 
isbbits.  8  geese.  I  wish  you  could  come  to 
my  house. 


Electric  ReBability  Act  of  1967 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Thursday.  December  7,  1967 

B£r.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so-caUed 
Bectric  Reliability  Act  of  1967  is  another 
unwarranted  and  unwise  attempt  to  ex- 
tend Federal  control  and  regulation  into 
the  areas  where  the  public  Interest  would 
be  better  served  by  leaving  decisions  and 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  private 
enterprise. 

I  wish  to  share  with  Members  an  ex- 
cellent statement  on  this  subject  issued 
last  Wednesday  by  A.  N.  Prentice,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Ohio  Power 
Oo.  The  statement  points  iqj  the  major 
defects  of  the  proposal  in  terms  that 
inyone  can  understand. 

A.  N.  Prentice,  executive  vice  president  of 
OtUo  Power  Company,  today  described  the  so- 
etned  "Electric  ReUablllty  Act  of  1987"  as  "a 
bad  bUl."  He  added  that  a  more  fitting  title 
tar  tbe  Federal  Power  Commission -proposed 
XBl  would  be  the  "UnrellabiUty  Act." 

Oongresslonal  hearings  on  the  bill  began 
tn  mid-November  and  wlU  continue  Into  the 
earning  yeaj-.  In  the  Senate  the  biU  is  desig- 
Bsted  S.  1934;  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
ttns,  H  Jl.  10721. 

Tt»  company's  position  on  the  bm,  Mr. 
Pwntlce  said,  is  very  simple  "We're  against  it. 
because  it  would  materially  impede  and 
Msken  rellabUlty  rather  than  strengthen  it." 

My-  Prentice  said:  "ReliablUty  is  something 
•wry  electric  utility  alms  for,  and  has  been 
»%  successful  in  attaining.  We  do  not  quar- 
m  with  this  objective  of  the  PPC.  And  we 
•CTM  completely  with  a  statement  made  by 
m;  Chairman  Lee  White  in  a  speech  before 
tbs  Rational  Association  of  Railroad  and  UtU- 
J^OwhinlaBlonere,  in  which  he  said  that  "the 
"«»c  responsibility  for  meeting  rellabUlty 
iwblems  rests  with  the  Industry  and  should 
continue  to  do  so  .  .  .'." 
^^t,"  Mr.  Prentice  continued,  "imder  the 
w  bUl,  the  Commission  would  be  author- 
■rtto  take  over  decision-making  in  the 
P«nilng,  construction  and  operation  of  util- 
ity iystems.  We— the  utlUty  industry— can- 
not fairly  be  held  accountable  or  responsible 
rar  rellabUlty  of  service  if  we  no  longer  have 
atAuthorlty  to  build  the  faclUtlea  we  deem 
"•owsary  to  carry  out  that  responslbUity." 

The  provisions  of  the  bUl  call  for  the 
■tobUshment  of  regional  councils,  the  mem- 
*«olp  of  which  would  include  representa- 
w*  of  every  electric  system  in  the  region 
aaadlng  those  with  faclUtles  and  operaUons 
WW  could  have  no  effect  on  reUabUlty,  he 

The  regional  councils  woiUd  be  required 
"  prepare  plans  for  transmission  and  gen- 


eration fartntlea  in  Uie  region.  Tbaaa  plana, 
which  would  neeeasarUy  inelude  dadsteiM  as 
to  the  oonstmetlon  of  generattooi  "^  trmas- 
miaston  facUitica,  would  have  to  be  pre- 
pared under  quasi-Judicial  procedure  re- 
quiring extended  debate,  the  preparation  of 
majority  and  minority  reports,  filings  with 
FPC,  possible  bearings  and  interrentlona,  a 
decision  by  PPC  which  may  disapprove  or 
modify  the  plans,  and  the  further  posslbmty 
of  extensive  court  review  of  the  PPC  de- 
cisions. Such  procedures  could  extend  over 
many  years  before  plans  and  decisions  cotild 
be  regarded  as  finally  approved,  he  declared. 
In  addition,  according  to  Mr.  Prentice,  a 
UtlUty  could  no  longer  construct  any  trans- 
mission faclUtlee  of  more  than  200,000  volts 
unless  a  proposal  for  that  construcUon  were 
fUed  two  years  before  it  is  proposed  to  start 
such  construction.  This  construction  would 
be  held  up  for  at  least  six  months  "after  ac- 
ceptance of  such  flUng,"  in  the  bill's  words, 
and  for  any  additional  period  during  which 
a  suspense  order  of  the  Commission  remains 
In  effect.  PPC  would  be  authorized  to  issue 
such  suspense  orders,  to  call  hearings  on  any 
such  proposed  transmission  Unes,  to  invite 
Intervention  and  comments  and,  thereafter, 
to  reject  or  modify  any  such  proposal. 

Here  again,  Mr.  PrenUce  said,  PPC's  de- 
cision would  be  subject  to  extended  court 
review,  and  construction  of  required  trans- 
mission faculties  could  be  held  up  during 
all  of  this  time. 

In  Ohio  Power  Company's  view,  there  are 
four  basic  reasons  why  the  PPC  legislative 
proposals  should  not  become  law: 

First,  the  very  rellabUlty  sought  by  PPC 
can  be  achieved  without  legislation.  "There 
has  been  no  evidence."  Mr.  Prentice  said, 
"that  utUlty  systems  have  failed  to  work  co- 
operatively with  PPC  or  with  each  other.  In 
many  parts  of  the  nation,  voluntary  regional 
groups  of  electric  utUlties  are  already  set- 
ting standards  of  reliablUty  and  putting  into 
effect  coordination  agreements.  Ohio  Power 
Co.  is  participating  In  many  of  these  right 
now." 

Second,  while  rellabmty  Is  touted  as  the 
principal  reason  for  the  bm,  he  said  that 
the  proposal  Includes  "a  great  many  matters 
which  are  not  relevant  to  reUability,  and 
sometimes  even  conflict  with  it."  He  men- 
tioned the  economics  of  power  supply,  the 
proper  place  of  the  smaU  distribution  sys- 
tems, and  the  emphaslB  given  to  esthetic 
considerations,  which  are  generaUy  remote 
from  reUablUty. 

Third  and  most  Important,  be  said,  even 
where  PPC  desires  to  speed  tilings  along,  the 
blU's  provisions  have  substantial  delays  writ- 
ten In  at  every  stage.  "PUlngs  are  required. 
Controversy  and  Intervention  are  mvlted  and 
encouraged,  and  hearings  and  api>eal8  ttoca. 
aU  sides  can  cause  interminable  delays.  And 
aU  the  whUe,  the  plans  for  the  very  projects 
which  would  help  to  further  the  very  reUa- 
bUlty  FPC  seeks  woiUd  be  gathering  dust 
somewhere." 

And  finally,  the  bill  woiUd  divide  respon- 
slblUty  and  authority.  "The  primary  respon- 
slbUlty  to  provide  reUable  electric  service  has 
been,  and  should  continue  to  be.  Imposed  In 
the  utUlty  systems,"  Mr.  Prentice  said.  But 
he  continued,  the  utility  systems  cannot 
carry  out  that  responsibUity  if  they  do  not 
have  the  authority  to  biUld  the  facilities 
they  deem  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

"In  addition  to  the  very  serious  problems 
of  extended  delay  built  Into  the  legislation. 
PPC  woiild  be  given  virtually  absolute  power 
to  disapprove  or  require  modifications  of  any 
generation  or  transmission  faculties."  he 
said. 

"I  do  not  see  how  our  System  or  the  In- 
dustry could  fulfiU  its  responsibUity  for  re- 
liable service  under  these  conditions.  We 
miist  continue  to  retain  the  authority  to  be 
able  to  make  decisions  and  to  proceed  with 
as  Uttle  delay  as  possible  to  provide  tbe  fa- 
cilities necessary  for  reliable  electric  aervloe. 


"We  agree."  he  concluded,  "that  FPC,  as 
the  principal  Federal  regtUatory  agency  in 
the  electric  power  field,  has  a  proper  role  to 
play  in  assuring  reUability  of  electric  swrice. 
That  role  can  best  be  filled  by  conttnxilng  to 
work  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  the  utmty 
Industry,  by  keeping  abreast  of  devek^>- 
ments,  by  issuing  recommendations  fronx 
time  to  time,  and  In  general  by  seeing  to  It 
that  the  utUlty  Industry  does  carry  out  Ita 
responflbillty  to  render  rallable  service.'' 


lastitBte  of  Urbaa  DevelopBrat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   I.OT7ISIA]rA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  December  7,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  if  the  in- 
tellectuals and  textbook  schemers  have 
not  wrought  enough  damage  to  our 
American  cities — now  the  American  peo- 
ple are  to  be  saddled  with  more  power 
thinkers  from  an  urban  renewal  insti- 
tute. 

Nonprofit  organizations  again.  Tills  la. 
they  pay  no  taxes  after  they  promote, 
brainwash,  and  use  public  relations  to 
raise  your  taxes  to  finance  their  fancy 
plans  to  take  your  house,  your  property, 
and  your  wages,  all  in  the  unselfish  com- 
mitment for  progress. 

Tax-free  untouchables  who  dream 
agahist  everything  individual.  What  a 
shame  we  cannot  all  be  millionaires  or 
have  at  least  one  tax-free  foundation  of 
oui"  own. 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  for  December  6  be 
inserted,  as  follows: 

JoRNsoN  Picks  Six  To  Cbzate  Usbak 

iNsnruTa 

(By  Oamett  D.  Homer) 

President  Johnson  took  the  Initial  step 
today  toward  orgaiUzlng  an  Institute  of 
Urban  Development  as  an  independent,  non- 
profit corporation  to  help  find  the  long-range 
answers  to  the  complex  problems  of  Anxerican 
cities. 

He  named  a  six-man  group  to  get  the  insti- 
tute incorporated  and  help  select  a  board  of 
directors. 

The  institute  would  be  financed  Initially 
with  part  of  the  $10  Tniiitrtn  appropriated  t» 
the  Hoxislng  and  Urban  Development  Depart- 
ment this  year  for  research. 

The  foimdlng  group  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent includes  J.  Irwin  MlUer,  president  of  the 
Cummins  Engine  Co.;  Arjay  MUler,  president 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.;  Hermit  Gordon,  presi- 
dent of  Brookings  Institution;  McOeorge 
Bundy,  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation; 
Richard  Neustadt,  Harvard  professor;  and 
former  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Cyrus 
Vance,  now  a  New  York  lawyer. 

Joseph  Callfano,  a  special  assistant  to  the 
President,  said  it  was  hoped  that  the  group 
could  begin  its  work  before  the  end  of  the 
year  and  that  sometime  during  the  flnt  half 
of  next  year  the  new  institute  could  begin 
functioning. 

He  said  the  new  institute's  relationship  to 
HUD  would  be  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
Hand  Corp.  to  the  Air  Force.  The  Rand  Corp., 
started  a  few  years  ago,  U  credited  with 
saving  taxpayen  hundreds  of  mtmons  of 
dollars  by  developing  new  ways  of  ha«<inng 
Air  Force  suppUes,  and  most  analyaia  systems. 
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or 
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OF   mSSISSIFH 
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Thursday.  December  7.  1967 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  Federal  spending  and  taxes  Is 
very  much  an  the  minds  of  every  Member 
of  this  House  and  Is  of  great  concern  to 
the  public  generally. 

As  pertinent  to  our  present  problem. 
I  submit  the  foUowing  excerpts  from  a 
speech  made  on  March  19, 1952 : 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  House 
ReeoluUon  678  and  aak  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  nilnote  (Mr.  Aixkn],  and  pend- 
ing that.  I  yield  myseU  16  minutes  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  speaker,  for  the  past  two  decades  this 
splendid  young  Republic  has  »>een  going 
through  one  crisis  after  another:  some  were 
real  others  mere  political  creations  advanced 
to  perpetuate  those  in  control  of  the  govern- 
ment m  power.  Today  we  are  faced  with  an- 
other crisis,  a  real  crisis,  a  crisis  that  threat- 
ens to  destroy  the  fiscal  foundation  of  the 
Republic.  We  are  on  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice Of  natlonaa  bankruptcy.  More  and  more 
thoughtful  citizens  throughout  the  country 
are  realizing  and  fully  appreciating  the  dan- 
gers ahead  If  this  unbridled  governmental 
spending  Is  permitted  to  continue. 

Today  we,  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple are  given  an  opportunity  to  apply  the 
brakes  and  thus  make  a  further  contribution 
toward  reversing  the  trend  In  extravagant 
governmental  spending. 

This  rule  makes  In  order  the  consldera- 
Uon  of  H.R.  7072.  the  annual  Independent 
offices  appropriation  bill,  a  bill  approprlaUng 
funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  most  of  the 
Federal  bureaus.  The  President,  through  his 
Budget  Bureau,  requested  of  the  CongrcM^a 
total  of  »2.085.097,390  for  these  bureaus.  The 
Appropriations  Conunlttee.  under  the  able 
leadership  of  its  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas], 
has  cut  that  request  by  a  total  of  $700,048.- 
695  In  every  case  the  committee  has  made 
substantial  reductions  excepting,  of  course, 
such  items  which  are  fixed  and  not  suscep- 
tible to  reduction. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  Interested  in 
this  economy  drive.  I  desire  now  to  express, 
In  the  premises,  on  my  own  part  and  on  the 
part  of  my  coworkers,  the  gratitude  of  all 
economy-minded  Members  of  this  body  for 
the  committee's  efforts.  While  further  efforts 
wlU  be  made  In  the  form  of  appropriate 
amendements  to  make  even  further  econ- 
omies, I  apprehend  that  determined  efforts 
win  be  made  by  those  Members  of  the  House 
who  consider  themselves  liberal  minded  to 
restore  the  reductions  made  by  the  commit- 
tee m  an  effort  to  continue  the  spending 
spree.  This  effort  must  not  prevail.  The  line 
must  be  held. 

BALANCXD    BTTDGKT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  alarmed  for  the 
past  several  years  over  the  dismal  picture 
presented  of  the  country  going  deeper  and 
deeper  each  year  Into  the  red  while  the  Fed- 
eral Government  digs  deeper  and  deeper  Into 
the  pocket  of  the  American  taxpayers.  More 
than  a  year  ago  a  Uttle  band  of  southern 
Democrats,  with  the  aid  of  others.  In  thU 
body  got  together  and  agreed  to  accept  the 
President's  challenge  to  cut  his  budget.  Last 
year  we  succeeded  In  trimming  that  budget 
several  hundred  mllUon  doUars.  This  ye«r 
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others  have  Jdn  id  our  group  and  the  work 
continues.  We  h^v»  reason  to  believe  that, 
with  the  addltlo*  of  more  and  more  converts 
to  the  cause,  the  budget  can  be  balanced  this 
year  In  spite  of  the  $82,000,000,000  request  of 
the  President  vHth  the  resultant  $14,000,- 
000,000  proposed  deficit.  If  the  economy  line 
Is  held  on  this  bill  and  the  succeeding  ap- 
propriation bills  yet  to  come  before  us.  there 
wUl  be  no  nece«lty  for  any  deficit.  We  can 
place  ourselves  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
Therefore  our  immediate  objective  this  year 
should  be  a  balaaced  budget. 

It  U  as  obvious  as  the  noonday  sun  that  if 
we  cannot  balaitce  the  budget  now,  with  an 


aU-tlme    high 
money  together 


Qatlonal    Income    of    cheap 
tritb  an  all-time  high  taxing 


Period 


1789  to  1813.... 
1814  10  1838.... 
183910  1863..- 
1864  to  1888.... 
1889  to  1913.... 
1914  to  1938--.. 
193910  1952'.. 


program,  the  hope  of  ever  balancing  the  Na- 
tion's budget  Is  lAdeed  dim.  In  fact,  pru- 
dence suggests  that  under  such  conditions 
we  should  be  retiring  a  part  of  our  gargan- 
tuan debt  and  fortifying  our  fiscal  condition 
for  the  eventual  ratny  day. 

FANTASTIC  GROWTH  OF  NATIONAL  DEBT 

Mr  Speaker,  th*  growth  of  our  national 
debt  and  the  fantastic  amount  of  taxes  ex- 
tracted from  our  people  has  caused  me  to  do 
a  Uttle  research.  l|  thought  it  might  be  well 
to  caU  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country  to  some  comparative  figures  of  taxei 
and  expenditures  by  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  25-year  Intervals  over  a  period  pt  the 
past  160  years  of  the  country's  history.  The 
startling  results  ar  s  as  f  oUows : 


Total  expenditures  N(  t  receipts        Clienge  in  public  debt 


$219,233,000 

534.  759,  000 

2,232,812,000 

8,833.181,000 

12.701.857,000 

124,883,429,000 

638,131,389.000 
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81 
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1  1790  to  1813. 
3  To  Mar.  13,  1952. 

To  say  that  1  he  figures  are  startling  Is  an 
understatemeni .  It  Is  significant  to  note  that 
in  the  first  perl  od  of  the  country's  existence, 
when  the  Jeffer  (onlan  principle  that  the  peo- 
ple who  are  lea  it  governed  are  best  governed 
was  In  full  bloin,  and  prior  to  the  growth  of 
the  doctrine  of  paternalism  that  the  poor 
young  striving  Republic  actually  had  a  sub- 
stantial balance  of  more  than  $6,000,000  in 
the  Treasury.  Compare  that  figure  with  the 
national  debt  Of  more   than   $260,000,000,000 
today  and  one  is  compelled  to  question  the 
oft-repeated    statement    that    the    country 
today  is  more  Prosperous  than  ever  before  in 
Its  history.  Mdreover.  I  desire  to  again  call 
the  attention  pt  my  coUeagues  to  the  fact 
that  the  Gove^nTnent  is  no  different  In  its 
fiscal  affairs  frpm  the  individual  or  a  corpo- 
ration. The  management  of  Government  Is  a 
business  mattJr.  The  fact  that  Government 
Is  big  buslnessjmakes  no  difference.  And  I  re- 
peat what  I  halve  often  stated  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  '"miere  is  a  bottom  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's inei  barrel  as  weU  as  to  the  mdl- 
vldual's  or  thejcorporatlon's." 

iiiconceivablj:  debt 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  lulled  Into 
complacency  ao  long  by  the  so-called  liberal 
thinkers  and Ihave  been  so  accustomed  to 
appropriating  the  taxpayers'  money  in  de- 
nominations df  billions  that  it  is  Impossible 
to  comprehenf  what  a  billion  really  Is.  Some 
mathematlclati.  In  an  effort  to  comprehend 
a  billion  dollar  figure,  has  come  up  with  this 
startling  illustration: 

"If  a  person  had  started  In  business  In  the 
year  A.D.  1  l?ith  a  billion  doUars  capital, 
and  if  he  hadjmanaged  hU  business  so  poorly 
that  he  lost  n,000  each  day.  In  1953  he  still 
would  have  tnough  capital  left  out  of  his 
original  bllllob  to  continue  In  business,  los- 
ing $1,000  a  (Jy,  for  almost  an  additional  800 
years,  or  until  the  year  2739." 

Now  In  order  to  attempt  to  get  some  con- 
ception of  h3w  long  It  wlU  take  us  to  retire 
the  present  ^tlonal  debt  of  over  $260,000,- 
000,000  let  uj(  assume  that  we  are  frugal  and 
prudent  and  start  retiring  that  debt  at  the 
rate  of  $500,000,000  a  year;  620  years  would 
be  required  to  retire  the  debt. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  fiuther  emphasis 
Is  desired  on  our  financial  status  one  needs 
only  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  It  now  requires 
more  than  $(1,000,000,000  i)er  annum  In  the 
form  of  Interest  to  service  this  enormous 
debt.  The  T»ea«ury  has  now  asked  for  and 
we  appro^Hiited  last  week  an  Increase  of 
$300,000,000  ito  take  care  of  the  increased 
interest  on  ttiat  debt  over  last  year.  In  other 


C21.816,0OO 
644, 634, 000 
130,702,000 
,881,529,000 
;,  787. 468, 000 
1,393.932.000 
1,494,298,000 


'16,024.000.00 

-71,053.000.00 

1, 109, 339,  OOO.  n 
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35,971,693,000.00 
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words,  the  interist  alone  on  our  national 
debt  is  costing  the  taxpayers  now  about  one 
and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the  totsl 
expenditures  for  I  year  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
cmment  In  the  piriod  of  1914-38. 

DARK  apr  NOT  HOPILBSS 

Mr.    Speaker,  [that,    sir.    Is    the    fisal 
condition  of  th^  greatest  business  In  the 
■world,    the    Unllied    States    of    America.   It 
Is    an     unpleasant     picture.     It    cannot    b* 
passed  off  Ughtiy  with  the  explanation  that 
we  are  in  a  global  warfare  against  commu- 
nism, another  crfcls.  Neither  can  we  comlwt 
ourselves  Into  farther  complacency  by  add- 
ing to  that  the  fact  that  we  have  recently 
emerged   vlctori<iusly   from   a   global   strife 
with  Nazi  Gcrminy  and  totalitarian  Japan. 
The  fact  te  that),  the  country  has  been  vic- 
torious    m     othir     contests     at     arms    and 
through  other  crises  throughout  Its  history 
Without  serious  Impairment  of  Its  flnancial 
structure.  Thoeel  crises,  prior  to  World  W»r 
n  and  prior  to  the  Soviet  Russian  menace, 
were   serious   tot    In    their   day.    Can   it  be 
logically  reasoneid  that  the  situation  in  thl« 
country  for  thfl  past  6   years  has  been  »o 
grave  as  to  require  the  extraction  of  more 
taxes  from  the  i  American  people  than  wu 
taken  from  theni  In  the  first  166  years  of  the 
country's  existence?  I  think  not. 

Permit  me  to,  again  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues what  I   Ixave  repeatedly  pointed  out 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  during  the  past 
6  years  that  sc   far  as  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin  are  ccncerned  they   want  neither 
war  nor  peace.  Their  main  purpose.  In  my 
humble  Judgme  it  is  to  conquer  this  country, 
as  they  have  conquered  all  others,  by  the 
simple   procedure   of   bleeding   us   white  in 
the  destruction  of  our  economy.  They  wouM 
accomplUh  thli    here  as  elsewhere  through 
fear,   Inflltratlo  i,   by   prodding  us  into  n*- 
tlonal  bankruptcy,  and  taking  over  In  tlje 
resultant  conf  u  slon  of  chaos  and  hunger.  No 
one  realizes  mere  than  the  Kremlin  strate- 
gists that  a  hungry  belly  cares  little  about 
the  type  of  govt  rnment  it  lives  under.  In  sub- 
stantiation of   this  I  call  your  attention  to 
the     well-knov  n     fact     that     more     than 
600,000,000  jjeooles  have  been  drawn  behind 
the    Iron    curttin    without    the    firing   of  a 
single  gun  by  a  Russian  soldier. 

CONCRES  SIONAL   RESPONSIBILITY 

the  solution  to  our  financial 

tfce  responsibility  therefor  are 

he  Congress.  More  than  that 

!hls    Hovise    to    see    that   the 

treiid  is  reversed.  I  need  not  re- 

the  wise  men  who  founded 


Mr.  Speaker 
problem  and 
strictly  up  to 
it    Is    up    to 
dangerous 
mind  you  tha 


this  Government  provided  that  because  we 
at  the  House  must  originate  all  taxes  and 
appropriations  we  should  be  elected  every 
3  years.  We  cannot  hide  behind  the  cailef 
Kzecutive  or  complain  of  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  other  body  to  Increase  appro- 
priations. Certainly,  at  best  the  responsibility 
is  two  fold,  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
Furthermore,  I  should  like  to  refresh  your 
memories  today  by  calling  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  America  are  tax 
conscious  as  never  before.  The  Income  tax, 
originally  designed  and  practiced  as  a  soak- 
tbe  rich  tax,  has  become  so  enlarged  that  it 
now  digs  Into  the  pockets  of  the  smallest 
business  man.  the  white-collar  workers,  and 
the  day  laborer.  The  policy,  under  the  Pair 
Deal  program,  of  everybody  "touching"  the 
Federal  Government  has  likewise  developed 
Into  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
"touching"  everybody.  Even  the  humblest 
citizen  now  realizes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  no  Santa  Claus.  In  fact,  we  have 
reached  the  saturation  point  In  taxation. 
With  the  tax  rate  as  high  as  00  percent  in 
the  upper  brackets,  the  incentive  for  busi- 
nessmen to  make  money  scarcely  exists,  while 
the  day  laborer  and  the  middle  class  find  It 
dlfllcult  to  live  under  the  high  rate  of  their 
own  taxes. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people,  the  over- 
burdened taxpayers  of  this  country,  are  look- 
ing to  us,  as  their  representatives,  to  at  least 
balance  the  budget.  In  falrnees  to  those  who 
founded  this  Republic  and  to  the  generations 
of  future  Americans  yet  unborn,  we  can  do 
no  less. 

SOLUnOK 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  I  have  been  bore- 
some,  and  that  I  may  even  be  charged  with 
pessimism.  In  this  long  recital  In  an  effort 
to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
It  is  serious.  America  Is  at  the  cross-roads  in 
Its  fiscal  policy.  If  we  not  chance  that  policy 
we  become  a  bankrupt  people.  If  we  destroy 
file  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  we 
k)se  everything,  our  economy,  our  standard 
at  living,  yee,  even  our  cherished  liberties. 

If  the  Congress  Is  to  regain  Its  constitu- 
tional control  of  the  piuse  strings;  if  the 
budget  Is  to  be  balanced:  If  we  are  ever  to 
liquidate  this  enormous  debt,  I  respectfully 
suggest  and  urge  that  the  following  formula 
be  adopted: 

First.  Our  legislative  oonunlttees,  as  well 
•a  committees  on  appropriations,  must  cease 
reporting  out  bills  except  those  which  are 
absolutely  essential  to  our  economy  and 
national  defense. 

Second.  Every  Member  of  this  body  must 
recognize  that  the  objective  of  balancing  the 
budget  Is  his  most  Imiiortant  assignment. 

Third.  Sectionalism,  partisan  politics,  re- 
sponsiveness to  highly  organized  minorities, 
must  give  way  to  the  national  need  for  a 
■oond  financial  policy. 

Fourth.  Every  dollar  appropriated  must  be 
eonsldered  as  carefully  as  If  It  were  coming 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Members  them- 
selves, as  Indeed  the  Members'  proportionate 
share  Is. 

Fifth.  Our  congressional  committees,  par- 
ticularly the  appropriation  committees,  must 
be  staffed  with  an  adequate  staff  of  experts 
equal  In  efficiency  to  the  staffs  of  the  vart- 
OUB  governmental  agencies  who  appear  before 
them  seeking  appropriations. 

Sixth.  The  Congress  and  the  country  must 
recognize  that  financial  solvency  Is  as  im- 
portant as  military  might  In  preparing  our- 
•elves  against  any  potential  foreign  aggressor, 
a  fact  which  our  military  captains  should  be 
made  to  understand. 

Seventh.  Our  foreign  friends  must  be  made 
to  understand  that  there  Is  a  limit  to  the 
resources  of  America. 

Eighth.  The  system  of  permitting  the 
carry-over  of  unspent  funds  from  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  Into  the  new  year  must  b« 
abandoned.  A  metlculotis  study  of  the  1,200 
P»ge«  of  the  President's  budget  this  year  will 


show  that  the  carry-over  of  unspent  funds 
from  the  current  fiscal  year  wUl  exceed 
$60,000,000,000. 

Ninth.  The  procurement  of  military  re- 
quirements, which  constitute  more  than  60 
percent  of  our  expenditures,  must  be  placed 
In  the  hands  at  trained  civilians  who  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Tenth.  And  finally,  the  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public, now  conscious  as  never  before  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation,  must  practice  the  doc- 
trine of  States'  responsibility  as  well  as 
States'  rights.  The  practice  of  looking  to 
Washington  for  Federal  aid  in  civil  responsl- 
bllltlee  of  their  own  must  cease.  They  must 
realize  that  there  Is  no  State,  county,  or  city 
whose  financial  statement  is  not  sounder 
than  that  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  this  budget  can  be  balanced  and  must 
be  balanced  this  year.  Whatever  it  takes  to 
balance  it  must  be  done.  A  $14,000,000,000 
deficit  under  the  President's  budget  recom- 
mendations is  unthinkable.  If  this  country, 
the  last  fortress  and  haven  of  a  free  people. 
Is  to  survive  our  fiscal  policy  must  be  placed 
on  a  sound  basis.  The  time  is  now.  Next  year 
may  be  too  late.  Now  Is  the  time  to  place  the 
country  above  party. 

In  the  name  of  the  founding  fathers  who 
gave  the  country  its  birth,  m  the  name  of 
the  untold  thousands  who  have  died  to  pre- 
serve It,  in  the  name  of  free  peoples  every- 
where, I  beseech  you  to  save  the  Nation  from 
bankruptcy  and  thus  perpetuate  this,  the 
most  glorious  form  of  free  government  ever 
conceived  by  the  minds  of  men. 


As  Ehigene  Lyons,  the  senior  editor  of 
Reader's  Digest,  put  is  in  his  speech  on 
November  7,  1967,  at  Seton  Hall  Univer- 
sity, because  of  popular  dislike  the  Ru- 
manian Communists  would  even  refuse 
independence  from  Moscow  should  It 
ever  be  offered  to  them,  as  Moscow  is 
the  ultimate  guarantee  of  their  exist- 
ence. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  belief 
that  Rumania  can  become  an  independ- 
ent country  where  freedom  will  flourish 
at  least  to  some  extent  remains  the  eter- 
nal piF>edream  of  those  who  believe  that 
communism  will  change  its  spots.  The 
fate  of  the  1.75  million  Hungarians  in 
Transylvania  offers  further  proof  for  our 
assertion.  Bearers  of  a  rich,  1,000 -year- 
old  culture,  and  the  state  nation  in 
Transylvania  during  most  of  this  mllen- 
nium,  the  Hungarian  minority  now  faces 
denationalization,  political  and  religious 
repression  that  fails  to  abate,  rather  it 
heightens  as  a  result  of  recent  develop- 
ments. Their  fate  should  be  a  warning 
to  us  that  permanent,  peaceful  coexist- 
ence with  communism  remains  Impossi- 
ble and  we  should  not  cease  to  raise  our 
voices  against  the  denial  of  human  and 
civil  rights  in  Rumania,  even  though 
the  chances  of  their  heeding  than  might 
remain  very  small  indeed. 


Hnngarians  in  Rmnaaw 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or    ICINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  7,  1967 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
pleasure  that  I  am  commending  the  fine 
speech  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  on  the 
prevailing  conditions  in  Communist  Ru- 
mania, with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
situation  of  the  1.75  million  Hungarian 
minority  in  Transylvania. 

During  the  last  Congress  many  of  my 
coUeagues  have  raised  this  subject  In 
speeches  and  in  resolutions  submitted  to 
the  Chair.  We  feel  that  despite  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  the  conditions  imder  which 
tlie  Rumanian  people  in  general,  and  the 
Transylvahian  Hungarians  in  particular, 
are  forced  to  Uve  are  unbearable  for  any 
developed,  freedom-loving  people  any- 
where. 

Today,  it  is  fashionable  to  parrot  the 
slogan  of  Uberalization  and  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  formerly  satellite  regimes  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  to  promote  bridge- 
building.  However,  there  is  little  evidence 
of  such  developments  in  fact  In  these 
countries.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
most  odious  ways  of  persecution  of  the 
people  and  oppression  of  religious  groups 
have  abated  somewhat  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  European  coimtries,  but  not,  im- 
fortunately,  in  Rumania. 

It  is  also  correct  to  state  that  Rumania 
Is  following  a  more  naticmallstic  pc^cy 
than  in  1956,  but  any  conclusions  of  a 
real  rift  between  Moscow  and  Bucharest 
remain  figments  of  wishful  imagination. 


Retirement  Wf  Merritt  G^och,  <^  ADiaace, 

oyo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OBIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  7,  1967 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  be  a 
very  rewarding  experience  for  a  man  to 
retire  from  active  work,  leaving  l>eliind  a 
tangible  monument  to  the  success  of  his 
life's  work.  Few  men  are  this  fortunate. 
One  of  them  is  my  very  good  friend,  Mer- 
ritt Crouch,  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  who  retired 
Octol>er  31  after  41  years  of  service  with 
agricultural  cooperatives. 

Merritt's  monument  is  the  United  Co- 
operatives, Inc.,  an  organization  which 
moved  into  Alliance  in  1939  when  Mer- 
ritt was  asked  to  select  a  location  for  a 
new  paint  manufacturing  plant.  Later, 
general  headquarters  of  United  Coopera- 
tives moved  to  Alliance  and  in  1943  he 
became  its  acting  general  manager.  He 
retired  this  year  from  the  ix>sition  of 
executive  vice  president  and  general 
manager. 

During  his  years  of  leadership  the  vol- 
ume of  business  increased  from  approxi- 
mately $4,000,000  to  over  $50,000,000. 
Anyone  who  does  business  with  any  co- 
operative Is  familiar  with  the  Unico  label 
and  the  reliable  products  manufactured 
and /or  distributed  by  this  agency. 

Merritt  Crouch^  has  always  had  time 
for  civic  activities  in  addition  to  his  life 
in  business,  and  has  been  a  leader  In 
ctiamber  of  commerce  affairs.  Most  re- 
cently he  has  been  working  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  legal  aid  services  for  the  poor 
In  stark  County.  His  interests  are  varied 
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and  his  energies  seem  unlimited.  Though 
retired,  we  expect  Merritt  Crouch  to  re- 
main a  dynamic  force  In  the  life  of  our 
county  and  State  for  many  years  to  come. 
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LyDdkurtt,  NJ.:  50  Years  Old 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  « 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   NEW   JKBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thvrsday.  December  7,  1967 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.,  celebrated  Its  50th  an- 
niversary early  this  year,  it  marked  a 
great  stride  forward  for  a  township  that 
is  one  of  the  most  progressive  townships 
In  New  Jersey,  and  I  wish  to  bring  this 
township's  history  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

HlSTOKT  OF  Ltndhubst,  N.J. 
FIONKER    ROADS 

For  the  aboriginal  Lennl  Lenape.  trails  18 
inches  or  so  wide  sufficed.  These  led  to  water- 
ways, the  primary  "highways"  for  them  and 
the  early  settlers.  Access  to  flowing  water 
determined  early  settlements. 

They  characteristically  "Improved"  them 
by  widening,  mainly  to  permit  two  on  horse- 
back to  pass.  Many  of  these  early  roads  con- 
tinue as  our  highways  today. 

The  Improvements  made  by  the  early  set- 
tlers merely  consisted  of  clearing  the  sur- 
face. The  roads  in  those  hardy  days  were 
crude  and  rough,  and  remained  so  largely 
until  the  time  the  United  States  Constitution 
became  operative.  Strewn  with  boulders, 
stones,  tree  trunks,  with  deep  ruts  which  In 
cold  weather  were  etched  permanently,  with 
mud  and  mire  too  often  forming  the  base, 
these  roads  thoroughly  shook  and  jarred  the 
bones  of  the  Intrepid  pioneers,  who  took  this 
In  stride  whenever  they  travelled  over  them. 
Coaches  were  made  with  sturdy  leather  straps 
Instead  of  iron  or  steel  springs. 

Thursday  was  coach  day  In  the  area,  once 
a  week  service  between  New.Tork  and  Phila- 
delphia. Travellers  would  often  help  push 
coaches  out  of  ruts  or  mire,  when  stuck  on 
the  road. 

The  English  proved  to  be  more  efficient 
than  the  Dutch,  after  they  had  conquered  In 
1664.  The  Dutch  were  more  Interested  In 
fur  trade:  the  English  in  permanent  settle- 
ment and  the  suzerainty  that  meant  power. 

As  early  as  1673,  we  find  the  first  recorded 
act  authorizing  road  building.  Nine  years 
later  the  East  New  Jersey  Assembly  passed  a 
more  complete  Public  Roads  Act,  providing 
for  the  Province  to  buUd,  and  the  county  to 
pay  out  of  taxes.  John  Berry  was  appointed 
one  of  the  first  road  commissioners,  in  1682. 
With  this  great  Impetus  Indian  paths  were 
widened,  new  paths  were  laid,  and  old  ones 
were  connected  ttirough  new  approaches. 
Construction  usually  began  within  two  years 
of  the  charter. 

Dating  back  to  those  days  are  River  Road, 
Union  Avenue  in  Rutherford  (then  called 
Boiling  Springs  Lane)  Hackensack  Street 
(then  PoUfly  Road)  to  Newark  and  Belleville 
Tumplks.  The  latter  was  built  by  John 
Schuyler  In  1759  to  transport  copper  ore  from 
bis  mine  in  North  Arlington  to  the  Hacken- 
sack River.  ' 

In  1804  the  Bergen  Turnpike  was  com- 
pleted from  Hackensack  to  Hoboken  and 
hailed  as  a  tremendous  advancement  In  road 
buUding.  Developed  in  England  during  the 
preceding  century,  tumplkee  reduced  travel 
time  for  a  trip  from  14-16  days  to  90  hours. 
No  wonder  they  spoke  of  "flying  carriages" 
as  they  named  some  coach  trips. 


In  this  area,  t&ree-lncb-thlck  cedar  planks 
from  the  swampt  were  laid  athwart  the  road- 
bed. The  e-lnch  gap  was  packed  thoroughly 
with  dirt.  Correctly  engineered  weU  graded 
roads  with  adequate  drainage  dltdiee  pro- 
vented  the  charapterlatlc  out-of-Une  winding 
of  the  roads.  Bridges  were  buUt  whenever 
necessary.  J 

Tolls  at  four  s^tlons,  where  turnstiles  con- 
trolled travel,  hfclped  pay  for  the  smoother 
ride;  varying  fram  9  cents  to  two  bits;  tolls 
were  waived  for^  those  going  to  church,  the 
mUl,  a  funeral,  ^r  the  mUltlamen  on  muster 
day,  a  farmer  foing  from  one  part  of  his 
farm  to  anothe*.  Milestones  erected  accord- 
ing to  law,  lndl<»ated  mileage  from  Hoboken. 

Some  of  the  4*  nieh  who  formed  the  Ber- 
gen Turnpike  Gbmpany  are  well  known  to- 
day: Colonel  JQhn  Stevens,  uncle  of  John 
Rutherfurd  whahad  been  a  surveyor,  inven- 
tor and  state  attorney-general;  Robert  Camp- 
beU,  attorney  and  assemblyman.  Also  an  out- 
standing offlciall  was  ex-sherlS  Adam  Boyd; 
a  patriot  during  the  Revolution,  he  was  also 
a  Congressman  iand  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 

Others  were  Garrett  G.  Lansing,  Lewis 
Moore,  and  Neh  smlah  Wade. 

Soon  the  Stal  b  built  other  plank  roads.  A 
second  one  in  he  Lyndhurst  area  was  the 
Paterson  Plank  Road  buUt  about  1814  to 
Hoboken,  then  a  mecca  for  shipping  and 
picnics.  Lelve's  Halfway  House,  long  a  land- 
mark on  this  ^oad  and  a  haven  for  the 
weary  travellerl  burned  down  recently.  A 
tavern  to  the  er  d,  its  original  name  had  been 
restored  after  in  Interval  of  some  thirty 
years. 

VAl  <   WINKLE  HOUSE 

The  Masonic  Club  of  Lyndhurst  was  pre- 
sented with  pholtographs,  architectural  draw- 
ings and  historical  data  complied  by  the  His- 
toric American  Buildings  Survey  N.  J.  477 
(PN-346)  "Jaco  >  WaUlng  Van  Winkle  House" 
as  recorded  in  t  le  Library  of  Congress. 

"Jacob  W.  Vai  Winkle  House,  Riverside  and 
Valley  Brook  j  Lvenues,  Lyndhurst,  Bergen 
Co..  N.J. 

"Owner:  Maa>nlc  Club  of  Lyndhurst. 

"Date  of  Erec  tlon :  1797  main  house,  wing 
probably  a  little  earlier. 

"Builder:  Jac  3b  W.  Van  Winkle. 

"Present  Com  tltlon :  Good. 

"Number  of  3  torles:  Two. 

"Materials  oi  Construction:  Foundation, 
stone;  exterior  walls,  brownstone;  interior 
walls,  plaster;  inside  brick  chimneys;  roof, 
gambrel  on  ma  n,  pitch  on  wing. 

"  HISTORICAL  DATA 

"One  of  the  later  deeds  records  that  the 
property  was  ac  quired  by  Jacob  W.  Van  Win- 
kle on  Jan.  14,  1789  by  deed  from  John  R. 
Meyer  and  wife  et  als  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  tract  ol  about  five  hvmdred  acres.  It 
passed  from  Ja  :ob  W.  to  his  son  WalUng  J. 
and  to  his  son  ,  acob,  and  was  sold  out  of  the 
family  by  the  1  lelrs  of  Jacob  Van  Winlde  to 
James  Watson  who  gave  a  mortgage  to  Au- 
gust Belmont  ^  ho  assigned  this  mortgage  to 
William  Travels.  After  Watson's  death  ills 
four  brothers  v  ere  defendants  in  a  mortgage 
foreclosure.  Trivers  received  his  deed  from 
the  sheriff  of  Bergen  County.  It  went  out  of 
the  Travers  faitlly  to  the  Travers  Realty  Co. 
in  1906:  then  if  was  sold  to  Anna  Hauck  and 
her  husband  Ctiarles.  Anna  Hauck  later  be- 
came Anna  Klvrnann  and  she  and  her  hus- 
band conveyed!  the  property  to  the  present 
owners  In  19211 

"This  bulldiig  played  a  part  in  the  old 
TaUy-Ho  days.^nd  It  knew  August  Belmont, 
Sr.  and  Boss  Tweed.  Next  to  the  building  was 
the  race  tracM  of  James  S.  Watson  where 
August  Belmoit  and  Pierre  Lorlllard  were 
visitors.  Later  en  the  buUdlog  was  used  as  a 
private  school. 

"The  foundation  of  the  building  Is  of  stone 
two  feet  tt)lck|  The  exterior  is  brownstone 
from  the  Avoadale  quarries  Just  across  the 
Passaic  River  la  Essex  <^unty. 

The  original!  Iron  numerals  on  the  front 
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of  the  house  Indict  .te  the  date  of  erection  as 
being  1797.  Howevu',  the  kitchen  wing  was 
probably  built  sliortly  after  Van  Winkle 
acquired  the  property  in  1789.  ■ 

"Information  frqia  W.  C.  Falrchlld,  Ruth- 
erford,  New   Jerse*. 

"A  search  of  Bsrgen  County  records  by 
Frank  P.  Caufield,   Essex  County  Office 

"(Slgne<l)  Walthi  B.  RxrrT. 

"Supervising  Historian. 
"(Signed)  Approved: 

"Setmoub  Williams,  P.A.I.A., 

"District  Offlcer. 

"(Prom  Hlstorl<  Buildings  Survey,  N.J. 
477,  FN-346,  offlcla ,  records  of  The  Library  of 
Congress.) " 

Mrs.  Catherine  Uolloy,  wife  of  Tax  Asses- 
sor, Walter  MoUo;',  Is  the  daughter  of  the 
Haucks  and  was  t>om  in  the  Van  Winkle 
House.  She  now  lives  a  few  houses  south- 
ward on  Riverside  \venue. 

The  colonial  V^  Winkle  House  with  It's 
three  sub-cellars,  and  about  nine  huge  un- 
derground cooling  chambers  or  refrigera- 
tion cisterns  exten  ding  under  the  lawn  from 
the  eminence  sloping  toward  the  River, 
served  as  Ideal  fac  Ultles  for  the  brewery  and 
iMttiing  plant  of  £  auck. 

An  old  well  stoc  d  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  property. 

The  Burrltt  fanily  liave  a  genealogical 
background  of  tlitee  centuries  as  New  Eng- 
land Yankees  before  settling  in  Lyndhurst. 
"Sonny"  Burrltt  enjoys  reminiscing  about 
the  olden  days  from  pictures  in  tils  family 
album.  The  "mighty  smithy"  In  "The  Village 
Blacksmith",  perpetuated  by  Henry  Wads- 
worth  LongffeUow,  was  Sonny's  forebear. 
Blacksmith  Burrltit. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  signiflcance  of 
the  colonial  "Van  Winkle  House"  (now  the 
Masonic  Club  of  '  Lyndhurst) ,  we  wiU  em- 
brace and  narrate  a  brief  resume  of  the  color- 
ful environment  of  the  early  New  Barbadoes 
Neck  (Lyndhurst!  community  on  the  Pas- 
saic River,  which!  was  heralded  in  the  son- 
nets of  Wastiindton  Irving  as  the  "most 
beautiful  streamHln  America". 

In  addition  toT  the  sub-cellars,  prisoner 
slave  cells  with  hiavy  chains  attached  to  the 
two  foot  foundations,  there  were  huge  tun- 
nels and  escape  hiitches  to  the  Passaic  River. 
These  tunnels  Were  sealed  when  the  Army 
Engineers  dredge*  the  Passaic  River  40  feet 
below  low  water  to  accommodate  travel  for 
deep  draft  sblpplag. 

Some  of  the  ether  old  structures  along 
the  Passaic  River  on  both  banks  had  similar 
escape  tunnels  a|id  hatches  to  the  River— 
at  times  belleveit  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  "Underground  Railway  System"  for 
transporting  slaves.  Dick  Merrlwell  wrote 
dime  novel  adventures,  especially  regarding 
the  tunnels  of  khe  "Edgarston"  of  John 
Rutherfurd  at  Ri^therford  Avenue. 

Washington  Irilng  was  a  frequent  house 
guest  at  Edgarst4>n  Manor,  the  mansion  of 
Jolm  Rutherfurd^  reputed  as  the  largest  land 
owner  In  New  J^^sey. 

Boating  on  the  ibeautlf ul  Passaic  River  was 
a  great  pleasure!  especially  in  canoes  and 
sailboats.  Yachting  was  a  great  sport— as 
were  aU  kinds  ef  water  sports,  especially 
swimming  In  thef  pure  clear  water. 

The  steamboat;  "Olive  Branch"  sailed  reg- 
ularly between  Newark  and  Passaic  In  1858. 
It  blew  a  steam  boiler  and  was  followed  by 
another  steamer!  "The  Wadsworth"  which 
also  had  a  fault*  high  pressure  boiler  and 
blew  up.  Financial  disaster  met  all  the 
steamers  on  the  Passaic. 

In  1865  a  sldewheeler,  the  "Hugh  Bolton" 
fared  much  betjter  and  made  six  regular 
trips  daily,  tim«d  according  to  tides.  Be- 
cause the  Passai:  River  was  not  channeled 
yet,  the  tides  seped  as  the  time  table  for 
the  trips. 

Civil   War   enlistees   sailed   on   the  Con- 
fidence, buUt  in  1860.  The  boat  was  sunk 
later  in  tbe  war. 
The  "Passaic  Q  ueen",  36  ft.  propeller  boat, 
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VW  the  greatest  m  tbe  "day  Nlnetees".  It 
BUtde  dally  pleasure  trips  between  Passaic 
and  Newark  with  pick-up  and  landing  at 
the  Rutherford  Avenue  dock. 

WATER    COST    PEKNT    A    PAO, 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War  water  was  sold  at 
•  penny  a  pail  in  Jersey  City.  It  was  sought 
titer  with  a  passion  that  would  abame  the 
bathtub-gin  of  tbe  1930*8. 

Wells  were  scarce  in  Jersey  City  in  the 
IS&O's  with  the  exception  of  the  "Hill  sec- 
tion "  the  area  In  the  peninsula  between 
Horth  Bergen  and   Bergen  Point. 

Then  the  Water  Commission  discovered  it 
could  tap  the  Passaic  River  near  Beileville 
and  pipe  water  into  a  reservoir  in  the  Hill 
(action.  This  was  done  in  1854. 

Without  doubt,  Lyndhurst  was  the  out- 
itandlng  resort  community  of  North  Jersey, 
eq>eclally  as  it  was  beautifully  situated  on 
tbe  eastern  bank  of  the  most  picturesque 
liver  In  America.  The  Passaic  River  was  so 
pure  that  it  was  pumped  Into  Jersey  City  as 
drinking  water — until  polluted  with  indus- 
trial waste. 

Until  the  mid-nineteenth  century  there 
was  very  little  Industrial  activity  In  the 
present  Lyndhurst  area  with  the  exception 
of  marketing  of  products  from  farming  and 
the  plentiful  apple  orchards  for  the  Newark 
and  New  York  produce  markets;  there  were 
also  tbe  boat-buliding  slilpyards  of  Kings- 
land.  Rutherfurd  and  Joralemon  on  tlie  Pas- 
isle  River.  The  three  shipyards  in  Lyndhurst 
were  famed  for  building  some  of  the  best 
■loops  sailing  from  the  New  York  harbor. 

Two  shipyards  also  were  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Passaic. 

Visiting  guests  and  tourists  came  from  dis- 
tant points,  event  from  Europe,  to  enjoy  the 
famous  resort  facilities  of  this  beautiful 
kwatlon  on  the  Passaic,  with  fine  bathing, 
fishing,  boating,  sports,  thoroughbred  rac- 
ing, cock-fighting  and  many  other  activities 
fcr  resort  enjoyment. 

It  was  a  pleasant  drive  in  good  weather  by 
carriage  or  stage-coach  from  the  Passaic 
Bridge  along  River  Road,  passing  beautiful 
flora,  plantations  and  mansions  under  over- 
banging  apple  and  peach  trees  and  willows 
arciilng  over  the  road,  to  Belleville  Turn- 
pike— and  continuing  from  there  to  destina- 
tion. One  stagecoach  route  went  eastward 
along  Belleville  Turnpike  ttirough  Schuyler 
iwamp  (or  meadows)  to  Paulus  Hook,  now 
Jeiaey  City. 

Another  route  crossed  the  Passaic  River 
by  ferry.  When  the  BeUevlUe  Toll  Bridge 
was  built  in  1864.  the  carriages  and  coaches 
wad  this,  continuing  along  the  west  bank 
o<  the  Passaic  River  into  Newark.  In  1880 
tons  were  eliminated  when  the  bridge  was 
taken  over  jointly  by  Essex  and  Bergen  Oaun- 
Um  as  a  free  bridge. 

The  Lyndhurst  Presbyterian  Cliapel  on 
Park  Ave.  and  Rutherford  Ave.  was  built 
in  1868,  the  second  floor  being  used  as  an 
academy,  and  for  sundry  political  and  public 
msetlngs. 

EAKLT  CULTOXK  AKD  CHUtUHEB 

Culture  of  the  beginning  years  of  the  Bar- 
badoes  Neck  communities  was  predominant- 
ly Dutch,  even  though  the  English  Proprie- 
tors from  Barbadoes  Island  (Penal  Colony) 
did  procure  the  Klngsland  and  Berry  Tracte, 
after  the  Dutch  New  Netherlands  was  taken 
WW  by  the  British  In  1664. 

larly  pioneers  in  nearby  settlements  were 
Dntch  In  Paulus  Hook  and  Bergen  French 
Huguenots  (l>e  Marlst)  settled  further 
north.  Their  reUgious  services  were  by  Dutch 
'••'ormed  dominies.  Connecticut  Yankee 
Puritans  led  by  Robert  Treat  settled  Newark 
^1666,  and  a  few  poachers  transgressed 
•ewss  the  Newark  Bay  to  the  Klngsland- 
8»ndford  Tract.  However,  the  British  Kinga- 
■ad-Sandford-Berry-Morrts-Rutherfurd-Llv- 
^N^ton  families  et  al.  intermarried  with  the 
Dvteb  pioneer  familiea.  It  has  been  apparent 
«>n  tlirough  the  nineteenth  century — ^that 


Dutch  culture  had  prevailed  In  North  Jersey. 
The  Klngslands  being  Episcopalians  foimded 
the  Christ  Episcopal  Chiuvh  in  Two  Rivers 
( Belle  viUe). 

Until  the  Mld-Nlneteenth  Century  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Churches  In  Belleville.  Pas- 
saic. Secaucus,  Bergen  and  Hackensack  were 
attended  by  parishioners  from  Union  Town- 
ship (Rutherford-Lyndhurst-Kingsland) . 
After  the  "Outsiders"  coming  into  the  com- 
munity there  occurred  real  estate  develop- 
ments, religious  services  were  increased, 
especially  after  Park  Avenue  was  cut  thru 
from  Boiling  Spring  Station  Square  to  Valley 
Brook  Avenue. 

First  officers  of  the  local  Presbytery  orga- 
nised in  1863:— were  Daniel  Van  Winkle, 
David  B.  Ivison,  William  N.  Crane,  and  serv- 
ices held  In  Ames  Ave.  Union  Sunday  School 
until  the  atone  church  was  built  on  Park 
Ave.  and  Chestnut  St.  (Present  Rutherford 
Library)  In  1869.  Presbyterian  Chapels  were 
also  extended  to  Lyndhurst  and  Klngsland. 

On  March  4th.  1869,  founders  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Parish  held  a  meeting  in 
the  chapel  (2nd  floor)  of  the  Rutherford 
Park  Hotel: — Ctiarles  Blaklston,  Oeorge 
Klngsland,  Robert  Rutherfurd,  Henry  T. 
Moore,  Joseph  Torrey,  Oeorge  Blaklston.  Wil- 
Uajn  Ogden,  and  the  Chairman  was  Reverend 
James  Cameron.  Regular  Sabbath  Services 
were  held  in  the  hotel  chapel  on  the  second 
floor,  and  later  at  the  Presbyterian  Lynd- 
hurst Chapel  on  Park  Avenue. 

"OtrrsnjERS"  promoted  BXTnjJtNC  DEVSLOPMEIfT 

In  the  mid-nineteenth  century  after  Ruth- 
erford and  Lyndhurst  became  the  Township 
of  Union  (1852)  some  "Outsiders"  loought 
properties,  wUch  were  held  by  intermarried 
families  and  their  kin.  for  fanning.  Ttiis  era 
was  taken  over  by  enterprising  promoters  of 
realty  develoiHnent  and  sports  activities. 
Tourist  trade  to  the  resort  area  especially  in- 
fluenced tbe  railroad  transportation  of  tIsI- 
tors  from  New  York  and  the  West. 

The  first  "Outsider"  to  buy  from  the  old 
families  was  Floyd  W.  Tomkins.  In  1868,  he 
bought  the  Kettel  farm  house  for  tils  sum- 
mer home,  and  soon  acquired  over  1(X)  acres 
which  he  promoted  as  "Villa  Sites  at  Boiling 
Spring."  In  1860,  there  were  about  twenty 
homes  in  the  Boiling  Spring  community. 
Churches  and  schools  were  founded.  Ttie 
public  building  Union  Hall,  was  built  in  1861. 
The  Mount  Rutherford  Land  Company  was 
formed  In  1865.  Daniel  Van  Winkle  donated 
lands  for  the  public  buUding  and  for  tbe 
railroad  station,  which  was  built  In  1862  by 
Paterson  and  Hudson  River  RallrocMl  (Erie 
Railroad) . 


Peace  Throagh  Prayer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  7,  1967 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  poem  written  by  Vernon 
S.  Babcock,  of  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  who  is 
considered  by  his  friends  to  be  the  poet 
laureate  of  southeastern  Kansas. 
Peach  Thbough  Pkatxe 
(By  Vernon  E.  Babcock) 
Now  Peace  on  Earth,  cannot  l>e  brought. 

About  with  tanks  and  guns. 
The  methods  we've  used  up  to  date. 

Methlnks  are  useless  ones. 
Peace  on  Elarth.  the  world  can  find. 

Outlined  in  Tbe  Master's  Plan. 
For  the  principles  are  based  upon, 

Ttie  brotherhood  of  man, 


A  vast  amount  of  money, 

The  world  has  thus  far  spent. 
In  building  up  a  war  machine. 

With  guns  and  armament, 
Wtdch  if  it  liad  been  wlsly  spent 

In  the  ways  of  peace  it  would 
Have  fed  those  starving  nations. 

And  brought  the  world  much  good. 

A  lasting  peace  is  what  tbe  world. 

Today  Is  striving  for. 
It  must  come  from  tbe  hearts  of  men 

If  we  do  away  with  war. 
And  "Peace,  through  Prayer"  can  be  attaine«i. 

If  we  bow  our  heads  each  day. 
And  offer  up  a  Prayer  for  Peace 

In  a  reverential  way. 


Ao  Editor'*  Point  of  View 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYBIAN 

OP   NrW    HAMPSRIRS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  an  editor  and  publisher  of 
newsletters  from  the  lakes  region  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Fredrlc  Stoessel.  has 
written  a  special  message  concerning  our 
economic  dilemma  and  the  crisis  in 
Vietnam.  His  analysis  of  these  urgently 
Important  questlc»is  is  thoughtful  and 
deserves  reading. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  an 
editor's  point  of  view,  I  am  inserting  it  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro  kI  this  point: 

A  Spboai.  Mpwaok 
(By  Fredrlc  Stoeesel) 

As  editor  and  publisher  of  two  newaletters 
I  have  attempted  to  :  eep  strictly  wittiin  tbe 
bounds  of  reliable  and  documented  facts.  It 
is  seldom  that  I  feel  personally  deep  enough 
to  produce  and  circulate  a  message  consist- 
ing of  my  personal  opinion.  I  am  so  doing 
because  I  feel  the  following  is  essential,  help- 
ful and  needed. 

I  wish  to  discuss  two  problems  which  are 
vital  to  the  nation,  its  future,  and  to  each 
individual.  They  are  (1)  Vietnam  and  (2)  the 
economic  sltxiatlon.  You  tiave  it  in  your 
hands  to  make  a  sizable  contribuion  to  their 
solution.  This  letter  wUl  flrst  of  all  outline 
the  two  problems  and  end  with  concrete  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  you  can  do  and  how. 
Confusion  is  sweeping  the  country,  with  dls- 
sentlon  l>ordering  on  disorder  and  anarchy. 
The  youth  of  the  nation  see  irresponsible 
Iat>or  leaders,  polltlcans.  church  leaders,  and 
business  men.  They  see  corruption  in  high 
places.  They  are  bitterly  disillusioned  over 
the  failure  of  social  and  civil  rights  pro- 
grams and  Vietnam.  Their  mood  is  anger, 
frustration  and  powerlessness.  Basically  they 
are  combating  conformity  and  denial  of 
answers  on  the  part  of  their  adults.  Their 
parents  have  enjoyed  proEi>erlty.  they  have 
comfortable  homes,  ringing  cash  registers,  yet 
they  are  apathetic  to  the  probtems  of  their 
children,  and  blind  to  tbe  powers  Influencing 
them.  As  with  people  who  have  their  com- 
forts— they  don't  want  to  be  bothered.  For 
a  most  revealing  documentation  of  this  see 
the  December  1967  issue  of  Reader's  Digest 
page  96.  As  I  shall  outline,  the  basic  problem 
both  in  the  Vietnam  and  economic  situation, 
la  tbe  problem  causing  the  at>ove,  the  as- 
sumption that  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  wlU  always  be  on  hand,  and  the  failure 
to  see  that  it  must  be  defended,  protected, 
and  honored,  that  prosperity  la  earned  and 
not  a  gift  from  the  goda. 
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I  am  »  Republican.  I  think  It  la  obvious 
tbat  tbe  Injection  of  the  peace  Issue  Into  the 
1964  campaign  was  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  Democrats  which  has  ccane  home  to 
rooat  on  President  Johnson.  I  fully  support 
tbe  pol'cles  of  the  President.  I  urge  that 
you  also  do  for  the  following  reasons: 

A:  South  Vietnam  is  the  victim  of  an 
armed  attack.  It  Is  Instigated  and  sustained 
by  oommunlam  which  wants  to  overthrow 
the  lawful  government  by  force,  terror  and 
violence.  If  we  pull  out  or  stop,  the  next 
target  Is  the  Philippines.  Then  will  come 
Hawaii  and  Sn&lly  California,  each  time  with 
a  more  powerful  enemy. 

B:  Hanoi  broke  Its  1064  pledge  not  to  start 
hosUUtles.  Prom  1054  untU  1959  the  oom- 
znunlsts  built  Internal  power  by  purging  over 
50,000  who  opposed  tbem.  In  1959  they  started 
sending  In  armed  bands  to  overthrow  South 
Vietnam. 

C:  Their  main  weapon  Is  terror.  They  have 
killed,  tortured,  maimed,  bombed,  gunned 
down  anyone  standing  In  their  way.  Thou- 
sands of  innocent  civilians  have  been  killed. 
While  the  dissenters  In  the  US  scream  with 
each  bomb  dropped  on  North  Vietnam,  they 
utter  not  one  word  In  protest  to  the  wanton 
killing  and  terror  of  the  conmiunlsts  on  an 
innocent  population. 

D:  Hanoi  has  refused  to  come  to  the  peace 
table.  The  liberals  think  they  can  get  them 
there.  Hanoi  Is  counting  on  student  demon- 
strations and  Internal  pressures  to  force  the 
US  out  of  Vietnam.  This  Is  why  they  refuse 
to  aome  to  the  peace  table.  Bach  demonstra- 
tion plays  Into  the  enemy  hands.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  happened  In  Paris  In  1954.  But 
our  firm  stand  has  won  free  Asia  to  our  side, 
and  these  nations  have  seen  what  they  can 
expect  In  communism. 

As  soon  as  President  Johnson  declared  on 
November  17th,  we  were  In  to  stay,  Hanoi 
started  sending  peace  feelers  out.  They  want 
"out"  now.  Nothing  will  aid  the  solution  more 
quickly  than  responsible  citizens  supporting 
the  President,  and  saying  "no"  to  the  com- 
munists. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It.  We  are 
winning  in  Vietnam.  History  is  full  of  ex- 
amples of  a  winning  side  stopping  its  efforts 
Just  as  the  enemy  was  about  to  quit,  and 
also  of  armies  sxirrendering  when  the  enemy 
was  about  to  withdraw.  Any  sign  of  weakness 
at  this  time  will  be  paid  for  in  blood,  tears, 
misery  and  money  by  our  grandchildren.  I  am 
deUghted  President  Johnson  has  the  courage 
to  stand  firm  at  this  time. 

THE    ECONOMIC    SmjATION 

The  United  States  has  changed  from  1945 
when  It  was  the  world's  great  creditor  nation 
to  the  situation  today  where  as  a  debtor 
nation  we  owe  more  abroad  than  we  have  on 
band  to  pay  it  with.  Any  lack  of  confidence 
among  our  foreign  creditors  can  cause  a  run 
on  gold  which  will  bankrupt  the  Treasury. 

The  United  States  since  1945  by  massive 
borrowing  and  spending  has  made  corporate 
profits  soar.  Big  quantities  of  foreign  aid 
monies  have  returned  to  the  individual  states 
In  export  orders.  Pew  families  under  50  know 
what  it  n\eans  to  live  In  an  atmosphere  of 
money  lack.  Pew  businessmen  under  50  have 
had  to  face  expansion  in  times  of  unavail- 
ability of  funds.  Now  even  the  government 
is  having  trouble  finding  money  for  its  needs. 
It  must  keep  a  sharp  eye  at  all  times  on 
foreign  creditors  seeking  the  first  sign  of 
trouble  or  any  reason  for  lack  of  confidence. 

71i«  dlfflculty  lies  with  short  sighted  poli- 
cies and  the  host  of  planners  we  have  had 
in  high  places  advising  Presidents.  In  general 
they  are  Rhodes  Scholars  and  follow  the  lead 
of  the  British  Foreign  OfBce  and  British 
banks.  An  acute  fear  exists  with  this  type  of 
thinking  to  do  anything  which  would  offend 
tlie  Biltlsh.  (In  my  personal  estimation  Viet- 
nam would  be  over  tomorrow  If  we  stoppted 
flnance  of  red  bloc  nations  and  controlled 


exports  of  muiltlons  abroad  which  end  up 
In  Vietnam  foi  the  communists.) 

The  point  toi  consider  Is  this.  Our  highest 
levels  of  government  have  been  filled  with 
polished  Ivy  league  graduates  ot  the  best 
schools.  They  have  had  no  experience  in  life. 
They  know  nothing  they  have  not  read  in  a 
book  or  learn«d  In  a  uiUverslty.  They  are 
products  on  tl^  whole  of  wealth  and  have 
never  had  to  earn  a  living,  have  never  run  a 
business,  and  |iave  no  Idea  what  it  is  like. 
They  have  always  enjoyed  the  prosperity  of 
the  United  Staies  and  assume  It  will  always 
continue.  Thef  have  no  idea  what  makes 
that  prosperitj^  or  they  would  not  want  to 
give  it  away  frSely.  They  have  never  sweated 
out  a  customei  complaint,  an  angry  stock- 
holder meetlnc,  a  law  suit,  auditors,  or 
skirted  bankruptcy.  They  have  never  bad  to 
keep  union  demands  from  eating  up  profits, 
while  meeting  foreign  competition  and  lower 
prices.  If  they  ^ad  they  would  have  Instinct. 
They  would  b€|  able  to  sense  and  out  ma- 
neuver the  moires  of  foreign  nations  and  peo- 
ple abroad.  This  is  perfectly  documented  in 
the  November  18,  1967  Issue  of  Saturday 
Evening  Post  sjbout  McNamara  who  simply 
has  no  Instinct)  and  cannot  undersl^and  why 
the  communlsls  do  not  react  to  his  logic. 
These  liberals  i,nd  civil  servants  do  not  un- 
derstand that  yi  ben  they  extend  gifts  of  funds 
and  technical  i  ,ld  in  good  will  programs.  It 
can  be  used  a|  alnst  us,  or  that  those  who 
receive  it  can  ]  le,  double  cross,  deceive  and 
use  these  gifts  of  our  hard  labor  for  their 
own  sinister  p'  irposes,  and  stab  us  in  the 
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back.  They  are 


We  should  demand  experience,  reliable  peo- 


ple at  the  very 
government. 


horrified  when  this  happens. 


highest  and  top  positions  In 


Vocatiou  I  Education  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 
or 

HON.  (FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OBio 
IN  THE  HOU* E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursda  v,  December  7.  1967 

Mr.  BOW.  »|r.  Speaker,  In  Ohio  we  are 
particularly  proud  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  byl  our  vocational  education 
program,  anq  I  am  happy  to  learn, 
through  the  g<)od  offices  of  the  Ohio  Vo- 
cational Association,  that  the  record  has 
won  plaudits  Irom  Alice  Widener  In  her 
syndicated  column. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  two  columns  by  Miss  Widener 
which  will  be  of  general  Interest: 
Attacks  Povek  'T  Cattsx  :    Ohio  Is  Leading 

THE  Natioh  I  i  New  Education  Cokcept 
(Bj   AUce  Widener) 

The  root  caui  e  of  urban  poverty  today  In 
the  U.S.  Is  not  prostitute  mothers,  drunken 
fathers,  slums  with  rats  and  cockroaches, 
broken  homes  and  racial  prejudice. 

The  root  caus#  Is  our  snobbish,  Impractical, 
Intellectually  dishonest  and  misguided  pub- 
lic school  educaltlon  system. 

It  Is  111  suited  to  most  boys'  and  girls'  real 
needs  in  our  m^em  Industrial  and  techno- 
logical society  And  is  geared  mainly  toward 
educating  the  3P  per  cent  minority  of  young 
people  bound  fA-  college  and  the  tiny  14  per 
cent  minority  destined  to  be  graduated  from 
college. 

Our  out-of-dbte,  undemocratic  and  un- 
workable publU  school  system  largely  ne- 
glects or  mlstrebte  educationally  the  70  per 
cent  of  young  oeople  not  college  bound  and 
not  wishing  to  be,  and  Is  therefore  mainly 
responsible    for    creating    thousands    upon 


thousands  of  drdpouts,  delinquents,  unem- 
ployables  and  welfare  recipients. 

Determined  to  Change  the  overaU  biul  situ- 
ation, the  state  of  Ohio,  under  InteUectually 
honest  and  dynaWc  Oov.  James  A.  Rhodes, 
has  taken  the  nattonal  leadership  In  trying  to 
fulfill  boys'  and  girls'  real  needs  by  providing 
them  with  tbe  kiad  ctf  vocational  and  techni- 
cal education  thai  enable  them  to  find  profit- 
able emplojrmenjt  with  advancement  for 
themselves  and  their  famlUes. 

At  Penta-County  Vocational  School  and 
Technical  College  near  Toledo,  and  at  Tlmken 
Vocational  High  School  In  Canton,  the  stu- 
dents and  teachets,  along  with  city  and  state 
officials,  laid  bare  for  me  the  roots  of  our 
social  problems.   [ 

At^  the  Penta-County  Installation,  young 
people  from  five]  counties  near  Toledo  are 
rescued  from  the  ttind  of  all-day  "book  learn- 
ing" public  school  education  that  was  cruelly 
Inflicted  on  them  by  academic  and  socio- 
logical theorists  Responsible  for  the  mess  in 
our  urban  comnmnltlee  by  claiming  falsely 
that  all  boys  an4  girls  are  equal  and  every 
boy  and  girl  should  go  to  college. 

The  Penta-County  school  district  covers 
1400  square  mile&  serves  500,000  people,  and 
offers  three  levels  of  vocational  education— 
an  area  vocationil  high  school,  a  technical 
college,  and  an  adult  evening  division. 

The  school  day  is  about  19  hours  In  shifts 
and  the  bulldlngb  are  in  use  seven  days  » 
week.  The  educa'qlon  aim  Is  "to  offer  a  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  needs  of  students,  business, 
labor  and  Industry  In  the  area." 

A  student  at  Penta-County  spends  three- 
fourths  of  his  or  per  day  on  vocational  sub- 
jects and  one-fourth  on  academic  subjects. 

It  was  an  inspiring  experience  In  these 
times  to  see  the  marvelous  results  obtained 
at  Penta-Countj*  and  similar  results  at 
Tlmken  VocationfU  High  School  In  Canton. 

Here  were  classrooms  full  of  attentive,  re- 
spectful, quiet  anfi  stimulated  boys  and  girls 
hanging  on  teachers'  words  and  bent  on  self- 
improvement,       j 

I  saw  educational  wonders  at  Penta- 
County  and  Tlmken  schools  in  Toledo  and 
Canton.  I  believejl  met  the  future  elite  In 
our  nation — the  boys  and  girls  who  will  give 
It  good  cltizensb^p  and  are  developing  in 
school  the  good  (qualities  necessary  for  re- 
sponsible commumty  leadership. 

In  the  historical  past,  Ohio  has  led  the 
nation  in  being  %i\t  home  of  fut\ire  presi- 
dents of  tbe  United  States.  I  believe  it  is  now 
t>olnting  the  way  toward  developing  future 
presidents  of  ciwlc  institutions.  Industrial 
enterprises,  service  g^roups  and  humanitarian 
organizations.  The  reason?  Ohio  is  facing  our 
nation's  educational  problems  as  they  really 
are.  | 

Today  Ohio  Is  pioneering  In  establishment 
of  the  educatlocial  development  that  can 
bring  a  bright  future  to  our  land. 

While  doing  everything  possible  for  the 
college  future  of  30  per  cent  of  young  people, 
Ohio  is  beglnnlnf  to  give  the  other  70  per 
cent  their  due  so  that — as  the  young  people 
put  It — they  won't  "get  done  out"  in  school 
and  can  win  out    n  adult  life. 

Ohio  Pboject  Umqce:   Pioneek  Vocational 
School  Heli  s  Disadvantaged  Boys 

(By  i  Uce  Widener) 

At  Mahoning  Va  lley  Vocational  School  near 
Youngstown,  Ohic  there  is  now  taking  place 
a  unique  pioneering  effort  in  vocational 
training  for  disadvantaged  boys  from  16 
through  21  years  off  age. 

Set  up  at  a  pba«ed-out  Air  Force  base,  tht 
Mahoning  School  Is  operated  by  several  stats 
groups  working  together  to  solve  the  basis 
educational  problem  that  led  to  hatsty  crea- 
tion of  the  Ul-fated  Job  Corps  and  similar 
poverty  program  activities. 

Tbe  school,  a  fesldential  training  place, 
Is  a  really  good  example  of  how  seed  money 
from  federal  fun^s  can  be  used  effectively 
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Mid  profitably  by  local  and  state  officials 
working  with  educators  and  Industrial  execu- 
tives. 

During  several  hours  conversation  with 
more  than  30  young  men  who  were  school 
dropouts  and  former  delinquents  In  one  way 
or  another.  I  heard  the  kind  of  plain  honest 
talk  that  explains  more  clearly  than  volumes 
of  academic  sociological  studies  exactiy  what 
these  boys'  problems  are. 

"I  work  better  with  my  hands  than  my 
head "  said  a  palefaced,  blond  boy,,  "Here 
St  this  school  they  don't  put  the  pressure  on 
you  to  be  what  you  don't  want  to  be  and 
can't  be.  They  don't  look  down  on  you  for 
wanting  to  be  what  you  want  to  be." 

"All  that  business  about  kids  being  equal 
la  for  the  birds,"  said  a  youth  about  to  be 
graduated  f  ronv  the  school,  where  he  studied 
machanlcal  drawing  and  with  an  industrial 
Job  waiting  for  him. 

"I  learned  more  math  here  at  the  drawing 
board  than  I  ever  did  in  school  where  moot 
of  the  kids  always  were  ahead  of  me.  I  Just 
can't  think  so  fast.  I  couldn't  keep  up  and 
the  teacher  Jxist  had  to  riish  everybody  along. 
My  family  is  a  mess  and  school  was  my 
chance  to  get  away  from  them  and  ahead. 
But  tryln'  to  go  ahead  at  regular  school  and 
not  leamln'  a  trade  was  too  much.  Just  too 
much!" 

Said  a  boy  with  an  Intelligent  face  show- 
ing newfound  maturity:  "Everybody  was 
teUlng  us  that  we  didn't  make  it  through 
high  school  .and  to  college  we'd  be  on  the 
Junk  heap.  My  folks  took  out  Insxirance  to 
send  me  to  coUege.  They  said  they  were  giv- 
ing me  a  chance  to  get  ahead  and  do  better 
than  they  did  In  Ufe.  Well,  I've  got  a  Job  wait- 
ing for  me  when  I  finish  up  here  thafU  pay 
me  more  than  my  old  man  Is  getting  right 
now.  I  read  better,  write  better,  and  talk 
better  now  arul  I  like  studying  because  I  can 
■ee  where  it  lesuls  to." 

Like  all  human  endeavors,  the  present  sys- 
tem at  Mahoning  School  was  arrived  at  by 
trial  and  error.  Karly  mistakes  are  now  -cor- 
rected. I  never  saw  a  more  self-respecting, 
disciplined,  ambitious  and  purposeful  group 
of  young  men  than  the  "disadvantaged" 
youths  now  in  residence  at  Mahoning  Voca- 
tonal  School. 

The  pupil-teacher  relationship  Is  remark- 
ably good. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  a  veritable  pilgrim- 
age to  Mahoning  Is  taking  place  by  officials 
In  federal  and  out-of-state  welfare  depart- 
ments. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  so-called 
"problem"  youths  trained  at  Mahoning  in 
courses  lasting  from  six  months  to  a  year 
have  found  Jobs  and  are  keeping  them. 

"In  vocational  education,"  says  Dr.  Byrl 
R.  Shoemaker,  director  of  Ohio  vocational 
education,  "we  weave  together  the  principles 
of  math  and  science,  skills  and  technical 
knowledge  into  a  mix  which  wiU  help  youth 
and  adxilts  to  enter  and  adjust  to  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  to  upgrade  themselves 
in  their  chosen  field  of  work." 

We  shoiUd  adopt  new  attitudes  toward 
vocational  education. 

A  terrible  disservice  Is  being  done  to  our 
youth  today.  In  my  Judgment,  by  Intellectual 
leaders,  insurance  and  banking  executives, 
government  and  Industrial  leaders  who  keep 
on  telling  young  people  they  are  destined  for 
poverty  and  inferiority  unless  they  get  a  col- 
lege degree. 

Only  14  per  cent  of  yoiing  people  become 
college  graduates.  Why  not  train  the  86  per 
cent  BO  tha"  they  can  answer  the  basic  em- 
ployment question:  "What  can  you  do?" 

Today  60  per  cent  of  tbe  American  work 
force  is  In  the  service  occupations.  Why  not 
tram  young  people  to  fill  and  hold  such  Jobs 
well  and  efllclenUy,  always  leaving  the  way 
open  to  advancement? 

There  always  Is  "room  at  the  top"  for  boys 
and  girls  determined  to  get  there.  But  why 


neglect  or  .nlstreat  educationally  the  vast 
majority  filUng  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  tram 
bottom  to  top? 


France  Shoald  Pay  Up  or  Shut  Up 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
editorial  from  the  December  1.  1967,  In- 
dianapolis Star  does  a  very  effective  Job 
of  making  a  good  point:  If  De  Gaulle 
wishes  to  set  himself  up  as  arbiter  and 
oracle  on  all  things,  he  should  first  settle 
his  own  country's  obligations: 

France  Shottld  Pat  Up  ob  Shut  Up 
Prance  should  pay  up  or  shut  up. 
Even  If  he  tried.  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
French  President  Charles  de  OauUe  could 
more  effectively  splinter  Western  unity  than 
he  is  doing  with  his  present  meddlesome 
tactics. 

De  Gaulle  is  not  satisfied  with  blocking 
Common  Market  membership  for  Britain, 
whose  very  economy  may  depend  on  whether 
It  Is  admitted. 

He  Is  not  satisfied  with  heightening  unrest 
in  Canada,  by  continuing  to  call  for  Quebec's 
Independence  and  sovereignty  .  .  . 

He  U  not  satisfied  with  disrupting  NATO 
by  ordering  American  bases  off  French  soil 
and  by  threatening  to  withdraw  French 
forces  from  the  alliance  entirely. 

Now,  at  a  crucial  time  In  world  monetary 
affairs,  and  as  a  result  of  Britain's  recent  de- 
valuation of  the  pound.  De  Oaxille  has 
launched  an  irresponsible  attack  on  the 
American  dollEir,  which  Is  the  very  backbone 
of  most  of  the  currency  of  the  free  world. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  De  Gaulle,  who  obviously 
suffers  from  one  of  the  shortest  memories  in 
history,  should  attack  the  country  which 
twice  In  this  century  has  Intervened  to  save 
hfs  French  nation  from  extinction. 

During  World  War  I,  2  million  CI.'s  fought 
to  save  Prance.  Some  36,000  were  killed  an- 
other 224.000  were  wounded. 

We  spent  (27  billion  outright  waging  tbat 
war  and  in  addition  loaned  Prance  another 
$12  billion.  And  France  still  owes  almost  $7 
billion  In  Interest  and  principal  on  that  debt. 
In  World  War  n,  184,000  Americans  gave 
their  llvee  helping  to  liberate  France  another 
500,000  were  wounded.  That  war  cost  America 
$200  billion  directly  plus  some  $60  billion 
In  Lend-Lease  and  Indirect  aid. 

Furthermore,  to  help  post-war  France  get 
back  on  its  economic  and  political  feet, 
America  has  given  it  $17  billion,  which  is 
more  foreign  aid  than  it  has  given  any  other 
European  nation  .  .  .  which  explains  why  De 
Oaulle,  now  beading  a  solvent  rather  than  a 
bankrupt  nation,  feels  he  can  sifford  to  lec- 
ture the  rest  of  the  world. 

De  Oaulle  has  charged  that  America  has 
taken  over  control  of  many  French  Indus- 
trial enterprises,  not — according  to  him — be- 
cause of  any  technological  superiority,  but 
by  exporting  U.S.  Inflation  under  cover  of 
the  gold  exchange  system. 

Having  failed  In  its  poUcy  of  patience, 
Washington  now  must — by  word  and  by 
deed — call  De  Oaulle's  bluff.  France  should 
be  told  In  plain,  blunt  language  that  It  Is 
time  for  her  to  pay  up  or  shut  up.  De  Gaulle 
who  has  practically  destroyed  Western  unity, 
must  not  be  aUowed  to  wreck  the  world's 
monetary  system. 

If  France  continues  to  demand  gold  for 
dollars — dollars  spent  In   France  by  those 


American  tourists  and  businessmen  De 
Oa\Ule  seems  to  despise — the  United  States 
should  retaliate  promptly  by  announcing  to 
France  and  to  the  world  that  no  demand  for 
gold  wlU  be  honored  until  France  pays  bw 
debts  to  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time 
other  nations  who  are  making  a  field  day  out 
of  the  gold  crisis  should  be  told  the  same 
thing — no  gold  from  the  United  States  until 
your  debts  to  the  United  States  are  paid. 

That  should  bring  the  run  on  U.S.  gold  to 
a  screeching  halt. 

Of  course,  this  is  harsh  medicine  for  tbe 
United  States  to  prescribe,  but  In  its  own  de- 
fense and  for  the  safety  of  the  free  world, 
there  Is  no  other  sure  way  to  stop  this  run 
on  the  U.S.  gold  reserves.  And  the  place  to 
start  Is  to  tell  France  to  pay  up  or  shut  up. 


'We  Broke  His  PencO,  Tore  Up  HU  Note- 
pad, and  Swatted  Him  With  His  Arith- 
metic Book"  Because  the  Sixth-Grader 
Figured  Out  IVz  Percent  Per  Month  Is 
18  Percent  a  Year — Editorial  From  the 
St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch  on  ''Revolving 
Credit" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6.  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
all  of  the  Members  will  Join  me  in  a 
chuckle  over  an  editorial  which  appeared 
this  week  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
commenting  on  the  special-Interest  de- 
partment store  exemption  in  the  truth- 
in-lending  bills  for  open-end.  or  revolv- 
ing credit. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  big  issue  to  be  de- 
cided in  the  House  when  HU.  11601.  njiy 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act,  comes 
before  us  early  next  year,  following  ap- 
proval by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  The  committee,  by  a  vote  of 
17  to  14.  wrote  into  the  bill  an  amend- 
ment exempting  revolving  credit  from 
the  requirement  to  state  finance  charges 
to  consumers  on  an  annual  rate  basis. 

Tile  independent  merchants  who  do 
not  have  computers,  and  depend  largely 
on  installament  credit  rather  than  re- 
volving credit  in  making  credit  sales,  feel 
very  deeply  that  the  revolving  credit  ex- 
emption gives  to  their  giant  competitors 
a  completely  unfair  advantage — and  they 
are  right.  The  banks  and  furniture  stores 
extending  credit  imder  terms  which  do 
not  fit  into  the  revolving  credit  exemp- 
tion also  oppose  the  special  treatment  for 
revolving  credit,  since  they  would  have 
to  express  their  rates  on  an  annual  basis. 
Even  where  the  credit  terms  are  Identical 
In  dollar  costs,  a  monthly  percentage 
rate  appears  to  be  very  modest  compared 
to  the  same  rate  expressed  on  an  annual 
rate  basis.  So  that  is  what  the  argument 
Is  all  about. 

COMPUTEKS   COKTOUKDED 

Prom  the  consumer's  standpoint,  the 
special  exemption  for  revolving  credit 
will  make  it  extremely  dUBcult  to  com- 
pare one  type  of  credit  offer  with  another. 
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thus   defeatlnir   the   main    purpose    of 
truth-ln-lendlng  le^slatlon. 

It  is  not  a  case  of  the  department 
stores  being  unaUe  to  give  an  approxi- 
mate annual  rate  for  revolving  credit 
transactions;  they  Just  do  not  want  to 
admit  to  the  figure  of  18  percent  a  year, 
which  is  what  most  of  them  charge  on 
unpaid  balances  after  a  certain  grace 
period. 

The  editorial  referred  to,  poking  fim 
at  the  position  of  the  big  retailing  firms 
on  this  Issue,  is  as  follows: 
[From  the  St.  Louis  Poot-Dlapatch,  Dec.  4, 
1967] 

COKTUmS    CONIOVNDKO 

A  department  store  that  can  calculate  with 
remorseless  efficiency  the  Interest  charge  on 
a  revolving  charge  account  would  positively 
strangle  on  Its  own  computer  tape  If  asked  to 
express  that  same  charge  In  annual  terms. 
Incredible  as  this  may  seem  to  the  great  im- 
washed,  bUl-paylng  public,  we  have  the  word 
of  the  purveyors  of  revolving  credit  that  It 
Is  a  fact. 

If  the  art  of  mathematics  is  in  such  a  prim- 
itive state,  the  department  stores  can  hardly 
be  blamed.  In  any  case  the  House  banking 
committee  exempted  them  from  the  truth- 
ln-lendlng  bill,  just  as  the  Senate  did.  As  the 
bill  now  stands,  most  creditors  will  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  in  unmistakable  language 
the  annual  cost  of  the  credit  they  are  extend- 
ing, but  Americana  who  have  revolving  charge 
accounts  will  not  be  told  because,  so  It  Is  said, 
no  way  has  been  devised  to  figure  It  out. 

A  sixth  grader  of  our  acquaintance,  after 
scribbling  over  a  pad  for  a  few  minutes  with 
a  blunt  pencil,  informed  us  that  a  person  with 
an  unpaid  department  store  balance  of  $40 
would  pay  a  charge  of  60  cents  if  the  "service 
fee" — a  euphemism  for  interest  rate — were 
1.6  per  cent  a  month.  That  works  out  to  an 
annual  rate  of  18  per  cent,  or  97.20  a  year, 
the  youngster  said,  "The  Interest  is  even 
higher,  of  course,  if  it  Is  calculated  each 
month  against  both  the  unpaid  balance  and 
the  accrued  Interest  charge,"  he  went  on. 

At  that  point  we  broke  his  pencil,  tore  up 
his  notepad  and  swatted  him  briskly  with 
his  arithmetic  book.  Imagine,  a  sixth-grade 
chlld.having  the  Insolence  to  suggest  that  he 
could  solve  a  problem  that  the  very  best 
minds  In  the  revolving  credit  field  cannot 
handle!  Seven  dollars  and  20  cents  Interest 
on  MO.  Ridiculous  I 


His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

or  rwxmsTLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues In  paying  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  great  American,  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman.  I  am  a  Protestant,  but  I  have 
long  been  an  admirer  of  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Spellman  because  I  recognized 
in  him  a  great  and  patriotic  American 
whose  selfless  devotion  to  his  ideals  led 
him  to  accomplish  so  much  that  was  good 
and  constructive  for  his  fellow  men.  He 
was  regarded  as  a  conservative  in  his 
faith,  but  I  knew  him  as  a  man  of  kindly 
imderstandlng  and  tolerance  for  the 
views  of  others.  All  his  life  he  was  an  in- 
defatigable woi^cr  and  Americans  of  all 


> 


creeds  are  the!  better  for  his  zeal  In  our 
behalf.  His  was  a  long  and  fruitful  life 
Indeed  and  his  passing  wUl  long  be 
mourned  by  Ainericans  of  all  denomina- 
tions. 


A  Gr«  at  Pablic  Servant 


EXTEN^ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ItOB  ECKHARDT 


IN  THE  HOUS  E 

Thursda  i 


or   TKXA8 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I,  December  7.  1967 


Mr.  ECKHA  ^DT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  pubU  s  servants  in  Houston  and 
Harris  Countj},  Moses  Leroy,  was  hon- 
ored recently  at  a  testimonial  dirmer.  My 
distinguished  colleague  from  Bexar 
County,  Henrt  Gonzalez,  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  that  evening  and  I  was 
privileged  to  introduce  him.  Here  is  what 
he  said  about  llloses  Leroy: 

Moses  Lbrot;  A  Touch  or  Gezatnxss 
(Address  by  Con^essman  Henht  B.  Gonzalez 
dinner  for  Moees  Leroy,  De- 
Holiday  Inn  Motel,  Houston, 


December  5,  1967 

If  one  of  the  ^narks  of  distinction  is  a 
capacity  tor  beliel  and  coifviction,  and  the 
courage  to  stand  for  belief  and  act  on  it, 
then  surely  we  cafi.  recognize  this  in  Moses 
Leroy. 

Moses  LeRoy  Is  In  fact  a  man  who  believes 
In  certain  thlngd.  And  he  beUeves  these 
things  enough  to  have  spent  a  good  part  of 
his  life  in  workint  for  their  advancement; 
this  man  is  not  Ike  most  men.  Most  men 
dream  of  better  things,  a  better  world  and  a 
better  life.  But  Mc}ses  LeRoy  has  but  himself 
in  the  business  of  knaklng  dreams  come  true, 
for  he  Is  a  doer  ai  well  as  a  dreamer. 

It  is  hard  for  sojiie  people  to  believe  in  this 
year  of  grace  1967  that  the  NAACP  was  once 
considered  radical  lor  dangerous  or  even  pos- 
sibly subversive.  j\  know  that  all  of  us  here 
remember  when  tiat  was  the  case.  All  of  us 
remember  the  epitbets  thrown  at  the  NAACP 
by  demagogues  t^  numerous  to  mention. 
There  were  laws  designed  to  drive  the  orga- 
nization underground  by  requiring  this 
membership  to  be  listed  in  public  or  police 
records.  The  sam*  kind  of  laws  that  were 
used  against  the  Oommunist  Party  were  also 
directed  against  tfce  NAACP.  The  object  of 
these  laws  was  of  course  to  break  up  the  orga- 
nization, drive  it  underground  and  deprive 
It  of  any  possible  political  or  even  moral 
effect.  ' 


at  testimonl 

cember  2, 196 

Tex.) 

We    generall; 
pantheon.  We 
gods.  We  expec 


seek  our  heroes  In  some 
(ek  statues  of  gods  or  deml- 
ito  hear  of  them  in  story  and 
song.  But  whllejwe  seek  heroes  In  pantheons 
we  find  them  in  the  vineyards  of  society. 
These  heroes  aie  not  weU  known  and  may 
be  unknown  alqogether — but  they  are  heroes 
nonetheless.  Su^b  men  are  men  with  a  touch 
of  greatness  In  them.  Moses  Leroy  1b  a  man 
with  a  touch  of  greatness. 

This  is  a  worB  afflicted  with  cynicism  and 
sorrow.  These  are  times  when  few  pople  ad- 
mire anyone.  Aqd  this  is  an  age  In  which  few 
men  believe  in  |  anything.  But  the  man  we 
honor  here  is  ^  man  who  has  not  merely 
beliefs.  But  patslonate  convictions.  He  Is  a 
man  who  knowsjwhat  cynicism  is  but  has  not 
been  corrupted!  by  It.  Moses  Leroy  is  the 
rarest  kind  of  i^an — he  is  a  man  that  every- 
one cannot  resoect  and  admire.  Such  a  man 
Is  worthy  of  pr4lse.  Such  a  man  deserves  our 
close  examination — we  can  learn  from  him 
and  profit  by  hl4  example. 

A  man  toucl^  by  greatness  la  different 
from  other  meij — not  in  many  ways,  but  in 
Important  waysk  Ordinary  men  have  certain 
beliefs,  but  they  may  often  place  other  con- 
siderations ahe$d  of  those  beliefs,  an  ordi- 
nary man  may  t>elleve  in  civil  rights,  but  he 
may  not  say  m\^h  because  he  may  be  fearful 
of  what  others  may  think.  He  Is  afraid  to 
believe  with  strfzigth  and  passion,  or  he  may 
simply  not  knoW  how  to  act  on  his  convic- 
tions, but  a  mail  who  has  a  touch  of  great- 
ness Is  different.  He  does  not  test  the  wind 
to  see  which  w^  it  is  blowing  before  acting 
on  his  beliefs.  Se  does  not  wait  for  an  idea 
to  be  popular  before  committing  hlmBelf  to 
it,  if  he  thlnlts  It  is  right  and  sound.  He  does 
not  hold  back  from  a  movement  until  it  be- 
comes popular  ^r  respectable,  if  he  thinks  it 
Is  right,  he  is  nijt  afraid  to  start  a  movement. 
Or  start  an  argument  if  he  thinks  it  Is  neces- 
sary, a  man  w^o  has  a  touch  of  greatness 
has  a  sense  of  ^nvlction.  He  Is  not  merely 
a  believer,  but  A  passionate  I>ellever.  And  he 
is  not  afraid  off  his  beliefs.  More  than  that. 
such  a  man  has  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. He  acts  {on  his  beliefs  and  gathers 
allies  to  his  c^use.  He  is  unafraid  of  the 
consequences  Ills  beliefs  may  have.  If  he 
needs  to  make  semeone  unhappy  in  the  cause, 
then  he  does  It;  if  he  makes  enemies,  then  he 
does  so  without  regret.  A  great  man  does  not 
necessarily  hav^  Joy  in  combat,  verbal  or 
otherwise,  but  then  neither  Is  he  afraid  of  it. 


The  NAACP  wa^  an  organization  under  at- 
tack, not  in  the  Itoo  distant  past.  It  was  an 
organization  that  jfew  white  men — regardless 
of  their  convictionj— would  Join.  A  great  many 
Negroes  would  n<^  Join  either  because  the 
organization  was  not  quote  "respectable"  un- 
quote or  they  feared  the  consequences  of 
Joining.  A  man  coiild  lose  his  Job  by  becom- 
ing a  known  mekber  of  the  NAACP.  But 
from  the  flrst  day  that  the  NAACP  existed  In 
Texas,  Moees  Leroy  was  a  member.  For  Moses 
Leroy  believed  1*  what  the  organization 
stood  for.  Being  a  jnan  possessed  of  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions  he  did  not  wait  untU 
the  organization  had  become  popular  or  re- 
spected by  the  community  at  large.  He  Joined 
as  soon  as  he  cotild  and  was  one  of  those 
who  made  the  NAjACP  a  symbol  of  progress, 
courage  and  decency.  Moees  LeRoy  has  served 
on  any  number  W  boards  and  committees 
for  the  NAACP.  $e  has  been  more  than  a 
member  and  mor^  than  an  active  member. 
He  has  been  a  pioneer  and  a  leader.  An  in- 
spiration and  a  voice.  And  he  has  been  all  of 
these  things  in  times  when  it  was  not  always 
easy.  That  Is  the  faark  of  distinction  in  thii 
man.  He  has  foUolired  the  light  of  reason  and 
stood  firm  for  beliefs  when  it  has  been  hard 
to  do  so.  He  is  a  tnan  who  has  accepted  the 
risks  involved  in  being  right  before  others 
are  capable  of  seeing  it,  and  has  accepted  the 
risks  involved  in  being  right  before  others 
are  capable  of  seeing  It,  and  has  worked 
against  long  odds  in  openly  advocating  de- 
cency In  a  world,  often  unwilling  to  grant 

A  great  man  is  lone  who  is  not  easily  dis- 
couraged. He  is  qot  afraid  of  defeat,  or  of 
reversals,  he  is  willing  to  work  a  lifetime  to 
obtain  what  he  bfifllevetln.  He  does  not  quit. 
He  does  not  permit  himself  the  luxury  of  de- 
feat and  does  not  Withhold  his  energy  during 
dark  days.  For  he!  knows  that  only  the  long 
and  hard  fight  gains  ultimate  victory.  He  U 
not  afraid  to  lose^  for  he  knows  that  defeat 
only  comes  to  thbse  who  are  afraid  to  try 
again  or  who  see  Ao  use  In  continuing  a  los- 
ing effort.  He  is  a  tnan  who  knows  that  there 
is  no  need  to  fear  anything  but  fear  iUelf. 
He  is  a  man  who ,  can  be  hxirt  by  adversity, 
but  who  may  nev^r  show  it  to  anyone  else. 
He  has  the  capadty  to  absorb  disappoint- 
ment. But  not  lei  It  become  a  part  of  him 
or  dominate  him,  lie  may  find  a  hopeful  ave- 
nue closed,  but  wiu  inunedlately  seek  a  new 
one.  He  Is  a  man  jtvho  akove  all  else  believes 
In  tomorrow  rather  than  yesterday,  for  he 
knows  that  the  i^ood  old  days  were  never 
really  good  and  li  any  case  cannot  be  re- 
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called.   And  he   knows   that 
ahead,  and  never  behind. 

Is  Moses  Leroy  such  a  man  as  this.  His 
whole  lifetime  is  testimony  that  he  is.  Only 
Ifoses  Leroy  can  tell  us  of  his  defeats,  his 
disappointments,  and  his  days  of  despair, 
all  that  we  know  is  that  he  has  not  been 
affected  by  them  and  has  not  permitted 
Himself  the  ease  of  becoming  bitter  or  frus- 
trated or  cynical.  He  has  never  quit,  never 
stopped,  never  flinched  in  the  face  of  ad- 
versity. So  we  cannot  tell  bow  many  times  he 
has  known  failure,  or  how  many  times  he 
has  seen  high  hopes  dashed  on  the  shoals  of 
bitter  and  painful  disappointment.  All  we  can 
tell  is  that  he  is  still  going  strong,  filled  with 
pride  and  most  of  all  filled  with  an  endless 
hope.  We  know  that  In  Moses  Leroy  there  re- 
sides not  bitterness  for  the  past,  not  a  yearn- 
ing for  the  lost  drop  of  youth,  but.a  profound 
belief  In  tomorrow.  And  he  is  anxious  to  see 
dreams  realized  and  is  unafraid  of  tomorrow. 

I  think  that  a  great  man  is  a  man  of  imagi- 
nation. He  can  see  further  Into  the  future 
perhaps  than  most  of  us.  And  he  can  moet 
certainly  see  potential  where  moet  men  see 
nothing  at  all.  A  great  man  foresees  that  In 
deserts  there  are  potential  gardens  and  that 
in  hopeless  situations  there  is  opportunity. 
He  Is  capable  of  thinking  of  victory  while 
standing  in  the  ruins  of  defeat.  He  can  show 
a  spark  of  mental  vitality  when  everyone 
around  him  is  filled  with  fatigue.  And  he  can 
sUmulate  not  only  his  own  imagination  but 
■toke  the  fires  In  others  as  well.  He  knows  a 
good  thing  when  he  sees  it,  and  recognizes  a 
fine  Idea  sooner  than  most.  He  cannot  only 
dream,  but  can  articulate  his  dreams  In  a 
way  that  others  can  understand  and  be  in- 
q>ired  by  them. 

We  have  as  our  guest  of  honor  Just  such 
a  man.  We  have  before  us  a  man  who  is 
possessed  of  the  kind  of  mind  and  imagina- 
tion that  moet  men  can  only  hope  for.  All 
of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  know 
Moees  Leroy  have  an  envy  of  his  imagination 
and  wit.  Anyone  who  knows  this  man  can 
say  honestly  that  his  is  the  kind  of  imagina- 
tion that  could  alone  make  him  more  than 
a  common  man.  For  he  is  a  man  who  can 
see  when  all  others  may  be  blinded  by 
despair,  by  defeat,  by  bitterness  or  unwilling- 
ness to  try  again,  and  he  is  a  man  who  can 
make  a  dream  seem  worthy  of  attainment  by 
others — he  is  a  man  who  can  and  often  does 
cause  others  to  think  high  thoughts  and  see 
visions  open  up  in  distant  places.  His  imagi- 
nation is  such  that  he  can  make  things  dis- 
tant seem  near,  and  can  make  a  hard  and 
difficult  road  seem  easy  and  worthy  of  try- 
ing. Moses  Leroy  is  also  an  honest  man — 
honest  with  himself  and  others.  He  is  not 
afraid  to  face  the  truth  himself.  More  impor- 
tant he  is  unafraid  to  tell  the  truth  to  others. 
If  It  is  true  that  segregated  unions  are  wrong, 
Mr.  Leroy  has  said  so.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
pailroad  should  Integrate  its  facillUes.  this 
man  has  been  unafraid  to  tell  them  so.  In 
fact,  a  good  part  of  Mr.  Leroy's  life  has  been 
devoted  to  making  others  realize  that  all  men 
we  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities. This  te  the  kind  of  honesty  that 
goes  beyond  personal  tategrlty — it  is  the 
kind  or  honesty  that  forces  other  men  to  be 
honest  as  well. 

Democratic  unionism  for  example  is  much 
more  than  a  phrase  to  Moses  Leroy.  He  not 
only  believes  in  democratic  unionism  but  de- 
mands it.  He  has  worked  long  and  hard — and 
fought — for  not  Just  Negro  participation  in 
union  affairs — but  meaningful  participation. 
It  was  never  enough  for  Moses  Leroy  to  be 
handed  a  token.  He  has  recognized  that  there 
Is  a  difference  between  the  mere  symbols  of 
life  and  substance.  That  there  is  a  difference 
between  symbolic  pcuticipatlon  and  real  par- 
Ucipatlon  and  that  a  token  is  only  a  token 
and  nothing  more.  So  he  has  sought  for  more 
than  the  simple  trappings  of  Negro  partici- 


pation in  the  labor  movement.  He  has  sought 
and  gained  real,  honest  and  meaningful  par- 
ticipation. Few  of  us  know  how  hard  he  has 
worked  for  this  one  thing  alone — but  all  of 
us  know  that  it  has  been  the  work  of  a 
dedicated,  patient  and  above  all,  determined 
man. 

There  is  in  all  of  this  something  that 
suggests  yet  another  quality  we  would  do 
well  to  recognize,  and  that  is  a  kind  of  es- 
sential goodness. 

This  is  a  world  afflicted  with  evU.  Added  to 
the  evil  we  see  about  us  in  the  form  of  dis- 
ease and  crime,  poverty  and  war,  is  the  con- 
stant shattering  of  Illusions  and  dreams.  I 
think  that  this  century  is  marked  more  than 
any  other  time  by  the  shattering  of  dreams, 
and  the  loss  of  innocence.  We  can  no  longer 
mask  tigly  truth  from  ourselves  by  use  of 
pleasant  dreams  or  sugary  myths.  And  faced 
with  this,  many  people  retreat  into  a  shell 
of  self-isolation  and  unbelief.  They  refuse 
to  have  hope  and  refuse  to  believe  in  better 
things.  Some  protest  against  society  and 
others  Just  drop  out  to  become  flower  chil- 
dren or  hippies.  Some  become  revolution- 
aries and  some  simply  become  blanks,  ci- 
phers In  the  human  equation,  but  there  are 
others  who  do  not  allow  bitterness  to  enter 
their  hearts,  and  who  do  not  allow  shattered 
dreams  to  fragment  their  own  hope.  These 
are  people  who  are  essentially  good,  who  re- 
fuse to  become  unbelievers.  These  are  people 
who  care  too  much  to  feel  sorry  for  them- 
selves and  who  do  not  have  the  time  to  be 
lost  in  the  world  of  frustration.  They  can 
be  cursed  and  reviled,  they  can  be  hated  and 
distrusted,  but  they  can  still  permit  them- 
selves to  have  faith.  They  can  still  believe 
and  work. 

There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  deny  that  a 
man  like  Moses  Leroy  faces  every  day  un- 
deserved hate.  Gratuitous  Insult  and  clan- 
destine hatred.  He  faces  this  no  matter  how 
good  a  man  he  is  because  he  is  Negro.  But 
what  makes  this  man  distinguished  is  that 
while  he  faces  all  these  adversities,  be  has 
not  allowed  them  to  overcome  bis  funda- 
mental belief  in  mankind.  He  has  not  re- 
treated. He  has  refused  to  become  a  cynic. 
He  has  simply  kept  doing  the  things  that 
have  to  be  done.  And  you  can  only  explain 
this  behavior  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  good 
man. 

There  are  men  in  the  world  who  are  cun- 
ning, and  there  are  men  who  are  wise.  It 
is  the  worst  thing  for  the  State  when  It 
mistakes  cunning  for  wisdom,  according  to 
Sir  Francis  Bacon.  I  do  not  deny  that  Moees 
Leroy  may  be  possessed  of  some  degree  of 
guile.  Chances  are  that  there  are  not  many- 
men  around  who  are  more  cunning  than  he 
is.  But  he  is  more  a  wise  man  than  a  cun- 
ning one.  And  it  is  one  of  the  marks  of 
great  men  that  they  display  wisdom.  When 
all  else  about  are  losing  their  heads,  the  wise 
man  keeps  his  own  counsel.  When  some 
shout  and  cry,  the  wise  man  thinks  a  wise 
man  is  a  man  who  keeps  his  cool,  he  is  one 
who  does  not  permit  emotion  to  becloud 
Judgment.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  Im- 
portant things  or  permits  detail  to  obscure 
grand  designs.  If  we  survey  the  life  of  Moses 
Leroy  and  if  we  weight  the  decisions  be  has 
made  in  good  times  and  bad  we  wiU  see  that 
he  may  have  employed  guUe  In  his  time  but 
we  will  also  know  that  he  Is  a  wise  man. 

You  have  to  say  too  that  Moses  Leroy  is  a 
man  with  vigor.  A  person  of  great  vitality 
and  energy.  He  is  not  one  to  retire,  though  he 
claims  that  he  will  do  so  after  tonight. 
And  he  is  not  one  to  rest  when  work  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Neither  is  he  a  man  who 
does  anything  only  part  way.  He  was  young 
enough  to  do  a  full  day  of  hard  and  com- 
plex work.  I  doubt  very  much  that  he  even 
knows  what  is  on  the  television  from  one 
night  to  the  next — I  doubt  that  he  has  the 
time  to  watch  TV.  Less  vital  men,  less  ener- 


getic   men,    less    ambitious    men    could    not 
keep  up  with  one  Uke  Moses  Leroy. 

I  have  an  acquaintance  with  a  wide  num- 
ber of  people,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have 
only  a  limited  number  of  true  friends.  It 
takes  someone  imusual  to  be  a  friend.  A 
friend  is  a  man  who  is  there  In  hard  times. 
In  bitter  times.  And  moet  of  aU  in  lonely 
times.  A  friend  Is  a  man  to  whom  friendship 
matters.  A  man  who  knows  the  meaning  of 
devotion  and  is  unafraid  to  be  devoted.  I 
remember  bitter  and  lonely  statewide  cam- 
paigns in  which  I  was  running  against  hope- 
less odds.  I  was  running  for  principle  as 
much  as  anything  else.  There  would  be  no 
campaign  offices.  There  would  be  no  workers. 
But  here  in  Houston  I  could  count  on  Moees 
Leroy  being  there,  and  doing  all  that  he 
could — which  is  considerable.  And  for  a 
hopeless  campaign  or  two,  we  did  pretty 
well — far  better  than  anyone  expected.  But 
It  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
help  of  men  like  Moses  Leroy.  He  Is  a  man 
who  is  a  friend.  I  feel  privileged  to  know  him. 
And  I  feel  indebted  to  him  far  more  than  I 
could  every  repay.  I  cannot  even  articulate 
the  kind  of  feeling  that  I  have  for  this  man. 
All  I  can  do  is  say  that  he  was  there  when 
nobody  else  was.  It  takes  a  touch  of  great- 
ness to  do  that. 

Here  Is  a  man  of  fortbrlgbtness  and  a 
man  of  integrity.  Here  Is  a  man  of  courage 
and  honesty.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  a  vision 
of  tomorrow  that  does  not  fear  to  work  for 
It.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  bigger  dreams  than 
most  and  as  big  a  heart  as  any.  And  here  Is 
a  man  of  humility  as  well. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  never  asked 
for  a  great  monument,  though  he  built  many 
of  them — one  for  Jefferson  and  any  number 
all  across  the  land  to  any  number  of  heroes 
great  and  small.  All  that  President  Roosevelt 
wanted  to  mark  his  memory  was  a  piece  of 
marble,  about  the  size  of  his  desk,  with  bis 
name  on  It,  today  in  Washington  Jvist  out- 
side the  National  Archives  there  is  Just  a 
monument — so  small  that  only  a  few  people 
see  it,  a  mark  to  the  humUity  of  a  great  man. 
Tliomas  Jefferson  wanted  no  great  monu- 
ment either.  This  man,  who  was  President 
of  the  United  States,  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Inventor,  architect  and 
statesman,  as  great  a  genius  ae  any,  had  Uttle 
desire  to  t>e  remembered  for  moet  of  his  great 
deeds.  So  great  a  genius  was  Jefferson  that 
when  President  Kennedy  had  a  White  House 
dinner  with  all  the  living  Nobel  laureates  in 
the  U.S. — poets,  scientists,  doctors  and  writ- 
ers— he  could  say  only  in  half  Jest  that  here 
was  assembled  under  the  White  House  roof 
the  greatest  collection  of  intellects  since 
Thomas  Jefferson  dined  alone.  But  when 
Jefferson  died,  be  asked  that  his  gravestone 
be  marked  only  that  here  lies  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
And  so  it  is.  Just  a  common  gravestone  in  a 
simple  family  plot. 

It  is  the  mark  of  a  great  man  that  he  does 
not  seek  monuments  to  himself.  Moees  Leroy 
has  never  asked  for  a  monument.  His  monu- 
ment is  in  his  own  lifetime  and  that  is 
enough  for  blm. 

Finally  we  can  discern  a  man  of  distinction 
by  gauging  the  impact  that  he  has  had  on 
others.  Some  of  that  impact  Moses  Leroy  has 
bad  on  others  can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  here  tonight  to  pay  tribute  and  honor 
to  him.  But  the  real  measure  of  his  Impor- 
tance to  his  fellow  man  can  never  fully  be 
known.  Only  be  knows  how  many  people  owe 
something  to  Moees  Leroy — and  many  people 
are  indebted  to  him  who  have  never  met  him 
and  never  will  because  he  has  made  this  a 
better  world  to  live  in — and  for  that  all  men 
are  In  his  debt. 

I  sim  privileged  to  be  here  and  honored  to 
know  this  man.  I  am  proud  to  caU  him  my 
friend.  Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  give  you 
Moees  Leroy 
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HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker,  there  Is 
something  Orwelllan  about  what  hap- 
pened In  New  York  City  this  week.  Peo- 
ple who  say  they  want  peace  In  Vietnam 
organized  into  military  formations  in  an 
effort  to  close  down  a  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
induction  center.  But  even  in  George  Or- 
well's terrifying  and  tt^wy-turvy  "1984" 
there  were  no  characters  who  shouted 
peace  while  doing  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  draw  a  sharp  line  be- 
tween dissent  and  disruption.  Reasoned 
dissent  Is  fundamental  to  America.  And 
I  stanchly  defend  the  right  to  dissent. 
But  when  dissent  turns  into  disruption, 
trespasses  the  rights  of  others.  Inter- 
feres with  public  order  and  erupts  Into 
violence.  It  goes  too  far.  And  I  deplore  it 
with  the  same  vigor  I  defend  reasoned 
dissent. 

The  Albany,  N.Y.,  Times-Union  on  No- 
vember 16  expressed  the  reaction  of 
many  Americans  to  the  excesses  of  a  rel- 
atively small  niunber  of  the  Vietnam 
dissenters. 

The  President — and  every  American — 
wants  peace  in  Vietnam.  President  John- 
son recognizes  the  tragedy  of  war  and 
the  desires  for  lasting  p>eace.  But  peace 
never  can  be  realized  merely  by  hating 
war  or  vilifying  our  elected  leaders. 

Those  who  cry  peace  while  waging  a 
veritable  war  In  our  streets  are  doing  a 
major  disservice  to  themselves,  to  their 
cause  and  to  their  coiintry.  As  the  Times- 
Union  concludes : 

This  kind  of  violent  dissent  has  no  rightful 
place  in  a  free  society. 

1  insert  in  the  Record  the  editorial 
from  the  Albany  Times-Union: 

DiSSKNT 

Dissent— sincere,  controlled,  logical,  law- 
abiding  dissent — that  Is  one  thing.  It  is  part 
of  America's  freedom. 

But  dlwent — rock-throwing,  poUce-attack- 
lltg,  obacenlty-alioutlng,  car-rocking,  people- 
J&TTlng  dissent — tbat  la  something  else.  It  Is 
a  national  disgrace,  and  it  has  to  be  stopped. 

America  got  a  stomacbful  of  tbat  kind  of 
dissent  Tuesday  night  in  New  York  City  when 
aome  so-called  "peace  demonstrators"  turned 
protest  Into  near-riot. 

THey  taunted  poUce,  kicked  In  tne  wind- 
shield of  a  cab,  frightened  theater  and  res- 
taurant patrons,  tossed  plastic  bags  with  red 
liquid  at  police  and  passing  motorists,  turned 
in  false  fire  alarms,  and  otherwise  broke  laws 
and  created  chaos.  It  was  a  revolting  display. 

Some  peace  movement  I  Tbe  ringleaders 
didn't  want  peace.  They  wanted  trouble. 

Can't  those  who  want  to  dissent  sincerely 
now  understand  the  danger  of  talcing  up  with 
these  radicals  who  have  disrupted  Oakland, 
New  York  City,  and  other  places?  Can't  they 
see  tbat  their  own  rights  are  endangered  by 
wild  men  wbo  cry  "peace"  but  who  wage  war 
In  the  streets  and  on  campuses — who  even 
spit  at  the  very  troops  defending  their  rights? 

Why  should  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  forced  to  cancel  a  Syracuse  speaking 
engagement  because  police  fear  that  they 
can't  provide  enough  security  for  him  against 
demonstratofs? 


Why^  Should  tta«  Secretary  of  State  have  to 
be  whlaked  secretly  Into  a  Manhattan  build- 
ing for  a  spe*cb  In  which  he  talked  of  this 
nation's  effort  tc  help  another  nation  find 
freedom? 

Those  rioteiB  in  (New  York  City  who  claimed 
to  be  for  peace  might  better  have  saved  their 
jeers  for  Hanoi.  The  very  day  that  they  were 
protesting  Secretary  of  State  Rusk's  appear- 
ance In  New  TorH,  the  Communists  were  re- 
jecting still  another  offer  by  President  John- 
son to  meet  wita  them  and  discuss  peace 
negotiations.         I 

Police  arrested  {at  least  46  of  the  demon- 
strators Tuesday  kilght.  It  Is  well  that  they 
did.  Lawbreaklna  over  Vietnam  cannot  be 
tolerated  any  m<^e  than  rioting  in  cities  for 
other  reasons. 

This  kind  of  vl($ent  dissent  has  no  rightful 
place  in  a  free  society.  Most  Americans  know 
this  and  want  It  jtopped.  The  troublemakers 
better  get  the  m«sage  straight,  too,  because 
for  them,  the  paiity  is  about  over. 
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Thursday,  December  7,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUB  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  December  4.  Dr.  Olenn  Seaborg. 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, dedicited  a  variable  energy 
cyclotron  at  T«xas  A.  b  M.  University, 
College  Station,  Tex. 

Under  leave  |o  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  infclude  Dr.  Seaborg's  dedi- 
cation remarks; 
The  Advancing  t^oNTiERS  or  Intellectoai 

DfcVELOPMENT 

(Remarks  by  Dr J  Olenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chair- 
man, U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  at 
the  dedication  ef  the  variable  energy  cyclo- 
tron, Texas  A,  &  M.  University,  College 
Station,  Tex.,  December  4,  1967) 

It  la  always  a  pleasure  to  retmn  to  the 
State  of  Texas.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
visit  Texas  periodically  during  the  last  dec- 
ade, usually  in  connection  with  aclentlflc 
affairs  of  the  starte  and.  on  occasion  in  re- 
cent years,  to  b^  of  service  to  your  meet 
famous  citizen,  President  Johnson. 

I  have  encountered  unfailing  courtesy  and 
good  manners  in  Texas,  and  my  appreciation 
of  this  treatment  was  enhanced  recently 
when  I  heard  oni  of  John  Gunther's  stories. 
According  to  thlsjtale,  a  child  In  San  Antonio 
asked  a  stranger  Where  he  came  from,  where- 
upon the  young^r's  father  chlded  the  boy 
gently,  saying,  "Hever  do  that  son.  If  a  man's 
from  Texas,  he'Ul  tell  you.  If  he's  not,  why 
embarrass  him  b^  asking."  UntU  I  heard  this 
story,  I  did  not  appreciate  the  pains  Texans 
had  taken  to  sa\|e  me  from  embarrassment. 

While  I  cannot'clalm  to  be  a  native,  I  have 
come  to  know  something  of  Texaa  and  Tex- 
ans. I  am  alwajis  Impressed  with  the  im- 
mensity and  diversity  of  Its  land  and  the 
wealth  of  Its  natural  resources  that  are  so 
Important  to  the  nation.  I  have  worked  vrtth 
many  Texans  aiMl  come  to  admire  them.  I 
stand  in  awe  of  uie  energy  of  Texans  which 
seems  directed,  as  though  keeping  faith  with 
an  heroic  heritage,  toward  frontiers  that 
will  match  those  ^f  their  fathers. 

The  event  that  has  brought  us  together 
today  is  a  part  of  ^Texas'  response  to  the  chal- 


lenge of  one  at  the  most  important  frontiers 
of  the  future — ^the  cultivation  of  intellectual 
resources  at  the  mpet  sophisticated  levels. 
Texas  has  long  been  known  for  providing 
thorough  training  in  the  lower  schools  and 
at  the  undergraduate  level.  But  as  Texans 
themselves  recognize,  the  State  has  not,  until 
recent  years,  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the 
basic  research  and  graduate  education  needed 
to  meet  the  problems  of  a  rapidly  morlng 
scientific  and  technological  revolution.  In 
this  conneciton  I  «m  reminded  of  the  re- 
marks made  several,  years  ago  by  my  friend 
Wilfred  T.  Dohertyl  Vice-President  of  tlie 
Trustees  of  the  Robert  A.  Welch  Foundation. 
RecalUng  a  study  made  by  the  Trustees  In 
19M  Mr.  IX^erty  s^ld:  "We  .  .  .  discovered 
that  most  educational  institutions  through- 
out the  country  accepted  our  (Texas)  stu- 
dents as  Well  prepared  for  graduate  work  and 
freely  stated,  'Send  us  yoiir  graduate  stu- 
dents,' but  when  We  asked  that  they  send 
some  of  their  students  to  Texas  we  got  a 
different  response.  'I'his  was  good  proof  that 
most  of  the  schools  of  higher  education  In 
Texas  are  doing  a  good  job  of  teaching  under- 
graduate students,  but  lack  a  good  high-level 
research  program  Ih  the  graduate  school." 
And  by  the  way,  I  oan  say  from  my  vantage 
point  as  a  member  of  the  Sdentiflc  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Robert  A.  Welch  Fovmdation 
that  the  Welch  Foundation  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  toward  remedying  this 
situation  by  means  pf  its  supvport  of  research 
in  chemistoy  in  the  Institutions  of  higher 
education  in  Texas. 

Historically,  inadequate  development  of 
graduate  education  has  not  been  unique  to 
Texas.  In  various  studies  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  which  I  havt  contributed,  and  in  my 
travels  around  the  country,  I  have  found  s 
similar  situation  In  I  many  states.  I  have  also 
found  that,  like  fexas,  many  states  are 
waking  up.  They  realize  that  the  required 
levels  of  education  and  training,  necessary 
for  development  o^  their  himian  and  eco- 
nomic resources  id  the  future,  are  rising 
rapidly.  1 

In  our  nation,  w^.th  its  pioneering  tradi- 
tion, we  have  witnessed  successive  increases 
in  educational  expectation  and  need.  For  a 
farmer  on  the  frontier,  a  mastery  of  the 
three  R's  was  believed  sufficient  book-leam- 
Ing.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  a 
high  school  diploma  was  viewed  generally  as 
an  adequate  preparation  for  most  people.  In 
the  second  q\iarter  of  the  century,  a  college 
education  became  a  requirement  for  an  ex- 
panding spectrum  of  occupations.  Today,  s 
master's  degree  is  the  minimum  passport  to 
many  occupations,  and  the  Ph.  D.  is  more 
and  more  required  to  manipulate  the  vast 
bodies  of  knowledge  that  are  essential  to  the 
operation  of  our  complex  society. 

What  we  are  witnessing  here  at  College 
Station  is  representftive  of  a  national  move- 
ment upward  of  ths  levels  of  education  on  a 
massive,  democratic  basis.  Indeed,  we  are  In 
the  midst  of  the  Imiilementation  of  one  of  the 
central  ideals  of  the  Founders  of  the  nation, 
and  I  believe  this  n^ovement  deserves  special 
attention  here.  The  men  who  wrote  the  Dec- 
laration of  Indepenidence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion were  brilliani  and  highly  educated. 
They  believed  that.I  to  be  free,  men  must  be 
educated.  A  subsidiary  article  of  this  phil- 
osophy, best  chamtiloned  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, held  that  the  individual  should  have 
the  opportunity  for  education  to  the  hightot 
level  of  his  abilitiss.  There  were  two  sides 
to  tlie  com  of  education  in  the  minds  of  the 
Founders.  One  was  that  a  liberal  education 
was  an  instrument  for  effective  participa- 
tion in  democracy  afnd  in  a  more  meaningful 
enjoyment  of  life  by  the  individual.  The 
other  was  tbat  practical  education  should 
be  ciUtlvated  for  material  Improvement  of 
the  individual  and  society. 

The  implementation  of  these  Ideals  on  a 
wide  basis,  however,  was  slow  tn  coming.  For 
a  century  or  mora  a  Uberat  educaUon  (tf 
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kifb  quality  could  hardly  be  obtained  out- 
ride the  great  private  institutions  on  the 
iMtem  Seaboard.  Moreover,  in  the  field  of 
■nctlcal  education,  early  attempts  by 
Qeorge  Washington  to  establish  a  National 
foard  of  Agriculture  to  improve  farm  pro- 
Auction  through  Bclentiflc  methods,  as  well 
M  a  National  University,  were  rejected  prl- 
Biarlly  because  of  narrow  mterpretatlons  of 
the  Constitution  and  of  the  functions  of 
government. 

These  early  proposals  for  the  public  sup- 
port of  higher  education  and  a  sclentiflc 
approach  to  the  peoples'  material  needs  lan- 
guished for  decades,  while  the  nation  was 
preoccupied  with  the  frontier.  Education  in 
depth  seemed  superfluous  to  a  people  who 
sorvlved  by  clearing  the  land,  plowing  virgin 
ields  and  shooting  straight.  But  the  ideal 
lutd  not  died,  and  when  the  land  had  been 
Isrgely  conquered  and  settled,  the  country 
tamed  to  the  Important  task  of  pubUc  higher 
•ducatlon. 

The  beginning  was  made  on  a  national 
basis  with  the  Land  Grant  College  Act,  spon- 
sored by  Cong^ssman  Justin  Smith  Morrill 
of  Vermont,  which  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  President  Lincoln  In  1862. 
The  MorrUl  Act  spoke  especlaUy  to  the 
practical  needs  of  a  people  who  were  begin- 
ning to  be  affected  by  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. It  recognized  tbat  the  sons  and  daugb- 
teis  of  the  poor  had  little  chance,  in  those 
days,  of  attendmg  t'  e  excellent  Eastern  m- 
ftttutlons  of  higher  learning.  The  Act  speci- 
fied that  "the  leading  object  shaU  be  without 
txclndlng  other  sclent.  ~  -  and  classic  studies, 
and  Including  mUltary  tactics,  to  teach  such 
taancbes  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanical  arts  ...  in  order 
to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  Industrial  classes  In  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

In  some  states,  especlaUy  in  the  middle 
and  western  areas  of  the  country  where  great 
private  InsUtutlons  of  learning  did  not  exist, 
It  was  realized  early  tbat  the  educational  and 
Intellectual  aspirations  of  the  people  could 
not  be  adequately  served  by  a  college  limited 
prtmarlly  to  practical  training.  Fortunately, 
the  Land  Orant  Act  provided  the  framework 
for  developing  democratic  higher  education 
■nd  thus  implementing  the  Ideal  of  egallter- 
laa  education  to  the  limits  of  the  individual's 
capacities.  Indeed,  here  and  there,  includ- 
ing my  own  State  of  California,  the  new  In- 
stitutions were  conceived  to  have  the  dvial 
Auctions  of  universities  and  of  Land  Grant 
OoQeges.  By  1980,  a  number  had  become  crea- 
ttv*  universities,  offering  teaching  and  basic 
niMrch  of  excellent  quality,  with  impres- 
Mve  graduate  schools  for  advanced  learning. 

Tike  process  ot  upgrading  the  Land  Orant 
Colleges  has  proceeded  at  different  rates  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  has  been 
tmnendously  accelerated  by  the  emergence 
of  the  Scientific  Revolution  of  World  War 
n.  Jiut  as  the  Industrial  Reroiutlon  gave 
birth  to  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  the  Sd- 
entiflc Revolution  Is  advancing  tlie  tzans- 
fomiatlon  of  those  coUeges  into  universities, 
even  in  states  having  the  best  private  insti- 
tutions. Moreover,  the  aspiration  of  these 
endvlng  imlverslties  is  for  excellence,  and 

nowhere  do  I  find  this  theme  stressed  more 
foroefuUy  than  at  College  StaUon. 

It  is  slgnlflcant  that  before  World  War  II 
there  were  only  about  20  universities,  private 
■od  pubUc,  that  could  be  said  to  be  centers 
of  excellence  In  sclentiflc  research  and 
graduate  study.  They  remain  among  our  fore- 
most centers.  But  it  gradually  became  clear 
that  these  centers  alone  could  not  carry  the 
fnn  responslbiUty  for  doing  the  large  amount 
«  research  and  graduate  teaching  of  excel- 
Isnt  quality  that  the  nation  needed.  Three 
nsBons  stand  out  m  my  mind.  First,  the 
Sdentiflc  Revolution  consumes  talent  of 
U^quaUty  In  quantities  larger  than  those 
tasUtutions  can  produce.  Second,  the  popu- 
i  explosion  (coupled  with  the  emergenos 


of  a  relatively  affluent  society)  resulted  tn 
larger  nimibera  of  young  people  demanding 
the  benefits  of  the  most  advanced  education. 
Third,  It  became  dear  tbat  development  of 
centers  of  intellectual  exceUenee  tn  geo- 
gr^hlcal  areas  where  no  such  centers  existed 
would  make  it  possible  to  develop  talent 
nK>re  widely  anu  to  create  local  cooimiuUties 
of  scholarship  that  are  supportive  of  intel- 
lectual and  Industrial  advancement.  Texas' 
chemical  industry  offers  Just  one  example. 
An  Impressive  percentage  of  the  U.S.  chem- 
ical Industry  is  in  Texas,  assodated  primar- 
ily with  the  petroleum  Industry.  Yet  only 
recently  did  Texas,  with  the  local  Initiative 
of  private  funds,  begin  to  buUd  a  significant 
base  of  luilverslty  research  and  graduate 
teaching  to  contribute  to  that  Industry.  Of 
course,  the  chemical  research  of  the  world 
can  be  utlllBed  by  the  Texas  industry,  and 
Ph.  D.'s  can  be  imported.  Yet  there  are  very 
clear  benefits  to  be  had  from  the  dose 
proximity  of  a  flourishing  basic  chemical 
science  and  teaching  conununlty. 

The  geographical  assynunetry  in  graduate 
study  was  underlined  as  early  as  1960  in  a  re- 
port made  by  a  spedal  panel  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  on 
ScienUflc  Progress,  the  Universities,  and  the 
Federal  Government.  It  was  my  honor  to  be 
chairman'  of  the  pcuiel,  which  concerned  it- 
self with  graduate  research  and  teaching.  In 
this  report,  we  recommended  strongly  sup- 
porting flrstrate  work  where  It  then  existed, 
and  we  added : 

"It  Is  of  equal  Importance  to  Increase  sup- 
port for  rising  centers  of  science.  Over  the 
next  fifteen  years  the  United  States  should 
seek  to  double  the  number  of  universities  do- 
ing generally  excellent  work  in  basic  research 
and  graduate  education."  The  facility  we 
are  dedicating  today  is  symboUc  of  a  broad 
effort  to  Implement  that  policy,  with  the 
Initiative  coming  from  the  local  level  and 
with  Federal  flnandal  support  for  those 
mitiativeB. 

Your  advancement  toward  excellence  In 
graduate  work  la  similar  to  that  of  other 
institutions  rising  to  the  challenge  of  the 
Scientific  Revolution.  Texas  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  established  In  1876,  was 
the  first  institution  of  higher  learning  in 
Texas.  True  to  its  original  purpose,  A.  and  M. 
has  played  an  Important  role  in  keeping  the 
diverse  agrlculttire  of  Texas  abreast  of  ad- 
vancing knowledge  and  in  training  engineers. 
It  has  served  the  nation  with  distinction  as 
the  largest  single  source  of  reserve  military 
officers  in  the  country.  Parenthetically,  thoee 
officers,  given  broad  background  in  their 
studies  here,  have  served  with  distinction, 
not  only  In  war,  but  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  one  of 
thoee  alumni  officers,  General  Alvtn  R.  Lue- 
decke,  who  completed  a  distinguished  record 
in  the  Important  position  of  General  Uan- 
ager  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

In  the  postwar  period,  the  people  of  Texas 
and  the  leaders  of  this  institution,  recog- 
nizing the  needs  of  the  times  and  of  the 
state's  people  and  industries,  set  about  to 
turn  a  primarily  agricultural  college  mto 
a  university.  By  1963,  the  program  had  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  through  the  Improvement 
of  faculty,  broadening  of  currlculiun,  and 
offering  of  substantial  graduate  study  and 
research,  that  the  Texas  Leglslatin-e  changed 
the  name  of  the  College  to  Texas  A.  and  M. 
University. 

In  the  four  years  since  A.  and  M.'s  "grad- 
uation" into  the  university  category,  the 
leaders  of  this  Institution  have  continued 
their  vigorous  pursuit  of  quality  and  diver- 
sity, with  some  emphasis  on  graduate  work. 
I  notice  that  your  research  budget  has  In- 
creased by  more  than  50  percent  In  a  four- 
year  period  (prior  to  1966-66)  to  some  seven- 
teen million  dollars.  You  have  been  im- 
pressive in  developing  and  staflkig  such  fine 
fadUties  for  graduate  research  and  teach- 
mg  In  the  sciences  as  the  Nuclear  Science 


Ctntet,  the  Chemical  Thermodynamics  Cen- 
ter, the  Radiation  Biology  Laboratory,  the 
Data  Processing  Center,  the  Institute  of 
Statistics,  aikd  the  Oii— nography  procram. 
Your  enroUment  baa  grown  sharply,  with 
the  largest  gains  at  the  graduate  level.  As  a 
fcxmer  Cbanerilor  c€  the  Berkeley  campus 
of  the  University  of  OaUfomla,  I  am  Im- 
presaed  that  dttring  the  academic  year  1966- 
67  your  average  graduate  enroUment  had 
increased  to  mora  than  aooo,  and  you  grant- 
ed 150  PhXt.'s  and  670  Master^  degrees. 

It  is  important,  tn  these  tlmeS,  that  the 
initiative  in  your  striving  for  exceUenoe  and 
diversity  in  graduate  wort  baa  come  from  the 
local  level.  The  devotion  of  k>cal  resources 
to  these  purposes,  historically,  has  been  the 
means  for  attracting  other  siipp(»t.  The  30 
centers  of  ezceUence  earlier  mentioned 
emerged  before  World  War  n  through  local 
initiative  and  in  a  tlms  before  Federal 
funds  were  available  for  science.  These  in- 
stitutions provided  the  main  resources 
through  which  Federally -supported  science 
of  high  quality  could  be  started  In  the  late 
forties.  The  establishment  of  new  centers 
to  develop  excellence,  an  impca-tant  measure 
of  which  Is  a  wUUngneas  to  allot  local 
resources,  today  receives  a  positive  response 
in  Washington.  Needless  to  say,  in  a  period 
when  the  Federal  budget  Is  under  severe 
strain  the  availability  of  and  willingness 
to  commit  local  resources  to  the  support  of 
research  activities  are  extremely  ImportSLnt 
to  the  continuing  strength  and  vitality  ot 
U.S.  science. 

This  responsiveness  is  lUustrated  by  the  In- 
creasing level  of  support  you  have  received 
as  you  have  built  graduate  study.  The  agen- 
cies supporting  work  here  include  the  At<xnlc 
Energy  Commission,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  others.  Atomic 
Energy  Conamlsston  support  has  been  highly 
diversified.  It  inclvidee  equipment  grants 
totaling  over  $400,000,  Indudlng  an  AGN- 
201  training  reactor,  a  subcrltlcal  assembly, 
and  a  one  megawatt  pool-type  research  reac- 
tor. The  extensive  work  of  Dr.  Richard  Wam- 
erdi  and  his  colleagues  on  radioisotope  re- 
search, development  and  related  ftctlvltles 
has  received  $632,000  from  the  Oommlsslon 
smce  1960.  A  number  of  project  research 
contracts  and  grants  are  currently  in  effect, 
and  faculty  members  and  students  have  at- 
tended Commission  institutes  and  been  AEC 
feUows  through  the  years. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4, 1967 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pfc.  Sammy 
Davis,  a  young  soldier  from  my  home 
town  of  Martinsville,  Ind.,  saw  his  duty 

In  Vietnam  and  did  it.  As  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Indianapolis  News  of 
Thursday,  November  30,  1967,  points  out, 
Sammy  Davis  "represent^  the  best  that 
Is  American." 

HoosiEX  Hkxo 

It  was  night  and  the  attacking  Viet  Cong 
had  blown  up  his  howlteer.  Injuring  Pfc 
Sammy  Davis  of  Martlnsyille.  Having  lost 
his  artillery  piece,  he  began  firing  a  machine- 
gun  and  then  an  automatic  rifle. 

His  wounded  buddies  lay  across  the  canal 
and  Davis  could  bear  their  cries  for  help. 
Unable  to  swim  because  of  his  injuries,  be 
grabbed  an  air  mattress  (which  the  Army 
warns  soldiers  not  to  use  as  a  life  raft)  and 
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paddled  across  the  canal  to  bring  back  the 
wounded. 

Three  time*  be  made  the  trip,  driving  off 
the  ^et  OoDg  who  tried  to  murder  and  muti- 
late the  wounded. 

"All  of  this  aeUon  was  on  an  expoaed  (open 
to  enemy  view)  portkHi  of  the  canal  bank.,'* 
said  Lt  Ool.  Charles  F.  Qocdoo,  Davis*  bat- 
tallon  commander.  Gordon  had  high  i»r&lse 
for  the  Hooeler  youth,  a  hero  to  the  buddies 
be  rescued  from  death. 

To  Davis  the  whole  operation  was  un- 
doubtedly Just  something  he  had  to  do.  He 
aaw  his  duty  and  he  did  it.  without  hestia- 
tlon,  without  excuses. 

Davis  represents  the  best  that  is  American. 


Economical  OperatioB  of  die  Federal 
GoTemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MTCHIOAIT 

IN  TEDB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEanTATIVES 

Thwr$day.  December  7,  1967 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
meet  pressing  problems  confronting  the 
Congress  Is  the  need  to  achieve  the  high- 
est possible  degree  of  economy  In  the  op- 
erations  0(f   the   Federal   Government. 

While  econoini(»l  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  is  an  objective  always 
to  be  sought,  the  need  to  achieve  this 
goal  Is  made  especially  urgent  because  of 
our  greatly  expanded  defense  costs,  par- 
ticularly In  T^etnam. 

All  of  us  In  the  House  agree  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  are  entitled  to 
have  each  aiH>roprlatlon  and  expendltiire 
carefully  scrutinized  to  assure  that  the 
functim  involved  is  necessary  and  to  as- 
sure that  the  requested  funding  level  is 
no  larger  than  it  need  be. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Congress  can  meet  its  responsi- 
bility to  provide  economiy  in  Gtovemment 
by  merely  chopping  a  given  number  of 
dollars  frun  the  budget.  In  achieving 
economy  in  Oovernment  we  must  develop 
a  table  of  priorities  and  then  adhere  to 
these  priorities  to  the  fullest  possible 
degree. 

To  put  the  matter  rather  simply,  when 
we  spend  Federal  funds  we  must  know 
what  we  are  buying.  When  the  Congress 
spends,  it  needs  to  examine  what  it  gets 
for  the  taxpayers'  money — what  goods, 
what  services,  how  imporant  are  they, 
are  they  r^dly  necessary?  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  cut  the  budget  in  order 
to  effect  economy,  is  it  not  equally  neces- 
sary that  we  ask  ourselves  what  services, 
what  goods  are  we  ellmlnatlixg;  is  the 
continuation  of  these  activities  essential ; 
how  detrimental  will  be  their  elimina- 
tion? 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  shirks  its 
responsibility  when  it  adepts  a  shotgun 
aiH^roach  to  the  achievement  of  econ- 
omy. To  use  the  shotgun  method  of 
achieving  economy  Is  Just  as  irrespcxisi- 
ble  as  it  would  be  to  make  aivropriations 
without  first  checking  to  see  whether  the 
program  in  question  is  needed  and  pix^- 
erly  conceived. 

Recently,  here  in  the  House,  there  has 
been  much  talk  of  acros5-the-t)oard  cuts 


in  spending.  Suggestions  were  made  that 
the  departmenits  and  agencies  be  required 
to  cut  budgeted  outlays  by  5  percent.  It 
was  proposed  that  fiscal  year  1968  spend- 
ing by  the  departments  and  agencies  not 
be  allowed  to  exceed  fiscal  year  1967  out- 
lays. There  vrere  other  suggestions  in- 
corporating limUar  approaches.  The 
House  then  adopted  a  revised  version  of 
House  Joint  Kesoluticai  888,  a  measure 
which  is  based  on  the  across-the-board 
concept. 

The  across-the-board  approach  to 
budget  reductions  constitutes  a  virtual 
abdication  oH  power  by  the  Congress. 
Such  an  appi|oach  allows  no  distinction 
between  esseiitlal  programs  and  non- 
essential programs.  Differing  problems  of 
administration  are  not  weighed.  The  ur- 
gency of  the  various  programs  is  not  con- 
sidered. There  Is  no  judgment  made  £is 
to  whether  a  i>rogram  Is  vitally  necessary 
to  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  the 
American  people,  or  whether  it  is  a  pro- 
gram of  suchj  nature  that  it  can  be  rea- 
sonably deferred. 

In  making  these  comments,  I  certainly 
am  not  criticizing  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Chairman  Mahoit,  or  the 
chairmen  of  [the  subcommittees.  Chair- 
man Mahon|  Is  a  most  dlstlngrulshed 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  is  a  diligent  chairman  who  expends 
great  and  tettlng  effort  in  providing  for 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  this  effort  he  is  aided  and  sup- 
ported by  those  outstanding  Members  of 
the  House  wl»o  chair  the  various  subcom- 
mittees of  the)  Appropriations  Committee. 
My  point  ^ay  is  that  I  believe  the 
considered  judgments  of  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
and  its  able  chairman,  are  vastly  to 
be  preferred]  over  the  across-the-board 
shotgun  appioach  which  of  late  has  won 
many  converts  here  in  the  House. 

The  so-ca(Ued  independent  agencies 
fall  within  this  subcommittee's  Jurisdic- 
tion. These  agencies  operate  as  arms  of 
the  Congress.  These  agencies  have  a 
broad  range  of  governmental  functions 
and  responsibilities.  They  provide  pro- 
tection for  the  Nation's  consumers  and 
investors;  fof  the  safety  of  the  traveling 
public;  and  for  the  orderly  development 
and  use  of  otir  airwaves.  They  act  to  in- 
sure that  tile, Nation  will  have  a  con- 
tinuing and  adequate  source  of  electric 
energy  and  Economical  and  efficient  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  communications 
networks.  Their  cumulative  contribution 
to  the  publli  welfare  is  almost  immeas- 
urable. I 

*"  Typically,  I  those  independent  agencies 
which  are  part  of  the  regulatory  process 
carry  a  heavy  load  of  what  might  be 
termed  "housekeeping  duties."  Their  re- 
sponsibilities require  the  collection  of 
many  reports  and  much  statistical  data. 
An  essential  function  of  these  agencies 
is  to  maintain  and  examine  this  mate- 
rial as  part  of  a  continuing  regulatory 
oversight  function. 

These  agencies  are  primarily  profes- 
sional in  nature.  The  major  portion  ot 
their  budgete  is  used  for  personnel  com- 
pensation: for  the  employment  of  at- 
torneys, economists,  statisticians,  ac- 
coimtants,  and  other  specialists.  ITiese 
professional^  also  require  supporting 
personnel   such   as   clerks,   typists,   and 
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stenographers.  In  the  budgets  of  these 
agencies,  there  is  llttie  provision  for 
capital  outlays  Of  the  sort  that  could  be 
deferred  without  undue  Injury  to  their 
functions. 

Because  of  iny  deep  concern  for  the 
impact  whichj  an  across-the-board 
budget  cut  mig^t  have  upon  the  activ- 
ities of  these  agencies.  I  recently  wrote 
each  of  them,  stating: 

It  has  come  l|o  my  attention  that  the 
spending  limitations  contained  in  the  House 
version  of  H  J.  Res.  888  .  .  .  might  have  a  del- 
eterious Impact  Ion  operations  of  various 
regulatory  agencl^ 

be  able  effectively  to  point 
ues  in  the  House  the  im- 
8,  I  would  appreciate  your 
with  an  analysis  of  opera- 
Ich  would  be  required  for 


So  that  I  might 
but  to  my  collea| 
pact  of  H.J.  Res. 
providing  me  .  . 
tional  changes  wfs 


your  agency  to  Adjust  to  the  provisions  ot 
the  House  versioni  thereof. 

Their  answers  were  most  revealing. 
Perhaps  a  more  descriptive  way  to  char- 
acterize them  would  be  to  say  that  they 
were  extremely  alarming.  As  an  example, 
Manuel  F.  Cohen.  Chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission 
states: 

The  effect  of  t  lis  resolution  wiU  serlouslj 
hamper  our  effectiveness  in  the  areas  of  fuU 
disclosure,  regiilatlon  of  the  securities  mar- 
ket and  prevention  and  suppression  of  fraud. 

In  other  wor^ls,  while  the  Commission 

Will,  of  necessity,  have  to  proceed  with  an 

of  its  bookkeeping  or  housekeeping  ac- 
tivities, where  it  would  be  cut  back  dras- 
tically are  In  the  very  areas  that  pro- 
vide protection  [for  the  small,  uninformed 
investor. 

Lee  C.  White!  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commistion,  states: 

The  cut-back  would  affect  the  Commis- 
sion's work  In  I 'electric  power  reUablUty, 
hydro-electric  licensing  and  recapture,  hydro, 
electric  safety  inspections,  area  rate  regula- 
tion of  natural  fia  producers,  and  certifica- 
tion of  gas  transmission  pipe  lines. 

Thus,  It  is  oorvlous  that  In  at  least  two 
areas  which  have  recently  had  a  major 
impact  upon  the  public  safety — area 
blackouts  suchl  as  that  suffered  recently 
by  New  York  City  and  surrounding  areas, 
and  the  explcKion  of  gas  transmission 
pipelines — this  cut  would  prevent  much 
needed  work  being  done  by  the  FTC. 

William  H.  Tucker,  Chairman  oi 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
states:  1 

A  reduction  oif  this  magnitude  would  cer- 
tainly impair  the  Commission's  ability  to  dis- 
charge its  statutory  responsibiUties. 

Charles  S.  Murphy,  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  points  out: 

A  reduction  In  staff  of  this  proportion 
would  reeult  in  a  general  and  severe  slow- 
down of  ail  Board  work,  as  there  is  no  pro- 
g;ram  that  the  Board  can  eliminate  under 
the  requlremente  of  the  P'ederal  Aviation  Act 
and  there  Is  flttle  room  for  contraction 
otherwise  in  anj  Agency  our  size. 

Chairman  Murphy  also  notes : 
A  general  el«w-down  in  the  book  work 
would  mean  substantial  delays  In  authoriz- 
ing new  airline  Service  to  many  communities 
where  the  trafflt  potential  justifies  It. 

Here  you  have  the  situation  of  the 
Agency  requeuing  one  of  the  most  rap- 
idly growing  Industries,  which  requires 
increasing  resources,  being  cut  in  a  way 
that  would  baive  major  and,  perhaps,  ir- 
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leparably  detrimental  effect  on  the  Na- 
tion's transportation. 

Rosel  H.  Hyde,  Chairman  of  the  Ped- 
enl  Communications  Commission,  voices 
grave  concern  with  re^;>ect  to  the  resolu- 
HOD,  noting: 

A  reduction  In  appropriated  funds  to  this 
OoDimlssion  of  the  magnitude  proposed 
Yoold  severely  cripple  our  eff<»'ts  In  vlrtuaUy 
(Tcry  area  of  our  statutory  resporLslblUty. 
goeh  an  adverse  Impact  would,  moreover, 
ootne  at  a  time  when  the  technology  of  the 
communications  Industry  is  expanding  at  an 
explosive  rate,  and  when  the  Commission's 
ngolatory  responsibiUties  and  programs  are 
growing  man  complex. 

The  damage  to  these  regxilatory  agen- 
cies could  well  be  permanent.  As  Glenn 
W.  Sutton,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  points  out: 

Staffing  reductions  of  the  size  required  to 
cooiply  with  BJ.  Res.  888  as  passed  by  the 
Bouse  would  not  only  impair  the  Commis- 
ilon's  ability  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
In  nscal  year  1968  but  would  disrupt  opyera- 
tlons  in  future  years  untU  the  Commission 
eould  regain  Its  present  level  of  professional 
and  technical  capabUlty. 

Adm.  John  Harllee,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  describes 
the  effect  of  House  Joint  Resolution  888 
in  this  language : 

Tlkese  actions  wiU  critically  limit  our  staff 
sad  the  results  will  be  reflected  across  the 
board  in  decreased  effectiveness.  Further- 
more, additional  reductions  in  force  will  be- 

eome  necessary  if  the  proposed  pay  raise  re- 
quires absorption,  which  would  have  a  fur- 
ttier  deleterious  impact  upon  the  operations 
ct  this  agency. 

Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  describes  the 
effect  upon  that  agency  as  both  serious 
and  adverse.  He  states : 

Our  staff  Is  basically  a  professional  staff 
With  supporting  clerical  personnel  engaged 
in  enforcing  certain  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gren.  Such  a  reduction  of  funds  would  ma- 
tetlaUy  curtaU  the  enforcement  programs  of 
ttae  OommlHslon  Including  the  prevention  of 
eocporate  mergers  which  adversely  effect 
eompetltlon  and  the  prevention  of  price  dis- 
criminations which  Injure  small  biislness.  It 
would,  also,  materially  curtaU  our  consumer 
protection  programs,  such  as,  the  preven- 
ttan  of  false  advertising  and  deceptive  label- 
ing and  packaging. 

In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Congress  appropriates 
funds.  They  do  not,  however,  come  out 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  since  the  Board  Is 
aelf -sustaining,  obtaining  its  funds  from 
the  savings  and  loan  system  which  it  reg- 
ulates. As  Chairman  John  E.  Home,  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
points  out: 

Seriously  impairing  o\ir  operations,  with- 
out any  resulUng  savings  to  the  taxpayer, 
<loes  not  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  government  or  the  pubUc. 

Chairman  Home  also  points  out  that 
tpproximately  100  examiner  positions 
would  have  to  remain  unfilled  if  House 
Joint  Resolution  888  were  to  become  ef- 
fective. He  points  out  that  his  agency 
has  repeatedly  received  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  a  directive  to  strive 
to  examine  all  insured  institutions  on  an 
•nnual  basis.  He  points  out  that  the  pro- 
Posed  reduction  would  "gravely  impede 
wmpllance  with  that  mandate."  Thus 
tt»e  wesent  protection  afforded  the  de- 


positors of  savings  and  loan  associations 
would  be  seriously  damaged. 

In  the  vital  field  of  labor  relaticms,  the 
effect  would  be  equally  detrimental,  as 
Frank  W.  McCulloch.  Chairman  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  pointed 
out  in  his  reply: 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  House 
action  would  have  a  very  serious  effect  on 
the  agency's  effort  to  reduce  and  eliminate 
time  delay,  and  to  provide  quick  and  effi- 
cient processing  in  the  sensitive  area  of 
labor -management  disputes. 

It  must  be  noted  that  this  comes  at  a 
time  when  one  serious  strike  which 
might  have  been  averted  by  timely  ac- 
tion by  NLRB  persoiuiel  could  have  a 
crippling  effect  on  our  effort  in  Vietnam 
or  cause  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
individuals  to  remain  without  paychecks 
over  a  protracted  period  of  time.  This 
might  well  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
entire  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks,  there  appear  in  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  the  letters  from  which  I  have 
extracted  quotations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  state- 
ments elicited  from  the  various  regula- 
tory agencies  noake  it  abundantly  clear 
that  across-the-board  budget  cuts  for 
these  agoicies  would  not  be  in  the  public 
Interest.  Therefore,  I  urge  that  each  of 
my  colleagues  examine  the  record  most 
carefully.  I  sincerely  believe  that  such 
careful  examination  will  convince  my 
colleagues  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  good  government  to  insist,  now 
or  in  the  future,  that  the  regulatory 
agencies  reduce  their  budgets  by  some 
arbitrary,  across-the-lioard  amount. 

SECXmntES  AND  EXCaANGC  COMMTSSIOW. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Movemher  2, 1967. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingxix, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Dinceu.:  Thank  you  for  yoxir 
letter  of  October  27,  1967  requesting  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  spending  limitation  as 
Shown  In  the  House  version  of  H.J.  Resolu- 
tion 888. 

Enactment  of  the  Resolution  by  the  Con- 
gress would  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
operations  of  the  Commission.  In  brief,  about 
205  positions  would  be  required  to  be 
abolished.  At  present,  about  40  positions  are 
vacant.  Tl^us,  the  Commission  would  be  re- 
qiiired  to  conduct  a  reduction-in-force  for 
the  purpose  of  terminating  about  185  em- 
ployees. The  effect  of  this  resolution  will 
seriously  hami>er  our  effectiveness  In  the 
areas  of  full  disclosure,  regulation  ot  the 
securities  maikets,  and  prevention  and  sup- 
pression of  fraud. 

There  Is  attached  a  summary  statement 
with  supporting  schedules  indicating  the 
program  Impact  of  H.J.  Resolution  888,  if 
enacted. 

Sincerely, 

Manttel  F.  CoHEir, 

Chairman. 

Federal  Power  Comkissioj^, 
Washington,  November  6, 1967. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dikcell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Dxngeix:  This  responds 
to  your  letter  of  October  27,  1967,  regarding 
the  effect  on  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  of  spending  limitations 
Included  in  the  House  version  of  H.J.  Res. 
888. 

Our  FT  1967  appropriation  was  $14,220,000, 


of  which  $220,000  derived  from  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  fijianoe  part  of  the 
pay  Increase  effective  July  3,  1966.  The  Com- 
mission absorbed  $204,000,  or  approximate- 
ly 48  percent  of  the  costs  of  tbat  pay  in- 
crease within  its  FT  1967  appropria- 
tion. Congress  has  appropriated  the  same 
amount — $14,220,000 — for  the  Commission's 
FT  1968  activities.  Thus  the  Commission  wiU 
continue  to  absorb  part  of  the  1966  pay  in- 
crease. 

Section  3  of  H.J.  Res.  888  would  Impose  a 

5  percent  across-the-board  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures for  personnel  compensation  and 
benefits  in  FY  1968  except  where  reductions 
made  in  the  regular  bills  meet  or  exceed  the 

6  percent  figure.  The  ezceiition  would  apply 
in  part  to  PPC  which  submitted  to  Con- 
gress a  FT  1968  budget  of  ai4,830,000,  sub- 
sequently reduced  4.1  percent  to  $14,220,000. 
Since  approximately  92  percent  of  FPC's  ap- 
propriations pertain  to  personnel  compen- 
sation and  benefits,  the  Resolution  might 
be  interpreted  as  requiring  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  $118,000  in  FT  1968. 

Section  4  of  H.J.  Res.  888  would  require 
the  Commission  to  absorb  the  costs  of  the 
pay  Increase  presently  before  Congress.  This 
amount  is  estimated  at  $430,000  if  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  pay  act  remains  October 
1.  1967. 

Thus,  in  total,  the  Commission  might  be 
required  to  absorb  reductions  of  $204,000.  the 
1966  pay  increases,  $118,000  to  meet  the  6  per- 
cent limitation,  and  $430,000  for  the  pros- 
pective 1967  pay  Increase — $763,000  In  all. 
If  this  Should  occur,  vital  Commission  pro- 
grams would  be  severely  cut  back  at  a  time 
when  the  demands  of  the  public  interest  are 
increasing.  The  cutback  would  affect  the 
Commission's  work  In  electric  power  relia- 
bility, hydroelectric  licensing  and  recapture, 
hydroelectric  safety  inspections,  area  rate 
regulation  of  natural  gas  producers,  and  cer- 
tification of  gas  transmission  pipelines. 
Backlogs  could  be  expected  to  accumulate 
in  several  areas  of  CommlBslon  responsibility 
In  a  partial  regression  to  the  \xnfortunate 
conditions  which  existed  just  a  few  years 
ago. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lb  C.  Whus. 

Chairman. 

Intzbstate  Commfrcb  Coicicission. 

Washington,  D.C,  November  1,  19S7. 
Hon.  JoBN  D.  I>incku., 

Chairman,  Sut>committee  on  Regulatory  and 
Enforcement  Agencies,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Raybura  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingeix  :  The  foUowlng 
commenta  are  offered  in  response  to  your 
letter  dated  October  27,  1967  concerning  the 
impact  the  spending  limitations  contamed 
in  the  House  version  of  HJ.  Res.  888  would 
have  on  the  Commission's  operations. 

Otir  1968  appropriation  provides  about 
$50,000  more  than  our  1967  operaUltg  level; 
however.  Just  oiir  normal  withln-grade  sal- 
ary Increases  will  more  than  offset  this.  For 
this  reckson  we  have  already  reduced  our  au- 
thorized poslticA  celling  by  six  in  order  to 
operate  within  the  current  appropriation.  If 
the  Umltatlon  contained  in  the  subject  reso- 
lution would  be  construed  to  include  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  pay  Increase,  then  a 
substantial  Impact  on  our  operations  would 
result. 

We  estimate  that  tiie  proposed  pay  In- 
crease will  cost  this  Com  mission  approxi- 
mately $690,000.  Our  employee  turnover  ratio 
is  too  low  to  save  this  amount  of  money 
through  delays  In  filling  vacancies  and  cur- 
tailment of  expenditures  for  non-personal 
services.  We  would  have  to  eliminate  a  mini- 
mum of  67  man-years  of  employment.  The 
situation  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  at 
least  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  will  have 
elapsed  before  plans  cotild  be  developed  to 
effect    the    reduction.    While    positions    and 
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man-years  are  almost  synonymous  on  a  full 
year  basis.  In  order  to  save  87  man-years  this 
late  In  the  fiscal  year,  about  double  that 
number  of  poelUona  woxUd  have  to  be  eUml- 
nated  as  of  January  1,  1968. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  pas- 
sage of  H.J.  Res.  888  and  the  passage  of  the 
"Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  (H.R.  7977)",  we  have  not  fin  aligned  our 
position  as  to  the  programs  that  would  be 
cvirtalled  or  eliminated.  Needless  to  say  a 
reduction  of  this  magnitude  would  seriously 
Impair  the  CJommlsslon's  ability  to  discharge 
its  statutory  responsibilities. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  H.  TtrcKXR, 

Chairman. 

CIVIL  AERONAimcS  BOABD, 

Waahinsfton.  B.C.,  October  31. 1967. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingelx, 

Hotiae  of  Representatives,  Raybum  House 
Office  Building.  Waahinffton,  D.C. 
Deax  John:  Thank  you  for  your  inquiry 
relative  to  the  Impact  of  the  spending  lim- 
itations oontalned  in  House  Joint  Resolutl«h 
888  on  the  operations  of  the  Civil  AeronauUcs 
Board.  I  a^jpredate  your  Interest. 

Under  ottr  interpretation.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 888  would  reqiiire  a  8%  reduction 
in  payroll  costs  and  abaorptloti  of  pay  raise 
costs  totsOing  about  $700,000  for  the  CAB. 
This  would  require  a  formal  reduotion-in- 
force  of  about  80  employees. 

A  reduction  in  staff  of  this  proportion 
would  result  In  a  general  and  severe  slow 
down  ot  all  Board  wortc  as  there  is  no  pro- 
gram that  the  Board  can  eliminate  under  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 
and  there  la  little  room  for  contxaction  otlier- 
wlse  in  any  agency  our  size. 

Mowt  of  the  Board's  work  is  generated  by 
developments  in  the  induatry  which  the 
Board  regulates  and  spedflc  applications 
that  are  laid  before  It  by  Industry  sources. 
The  urgency  and  volume  of  all  these  matters 
not  only  dictates,  in  large  part,  the  Board's 
workload,  but  also  its  priorities.  A  general 
slow  down  in  the  Board's  work  would  mean 
substantial  delays  in  authorizing  new  airline 
service  to  many  communities  where  the  traf- 
fic potential  justifies  It. 

In  addition,  such  a  reduction  In  force 
could  be  expected  to  result  in  an  actual  in- 
crease In  CAB  total  expenditures  because  it 
wotild  slow  down  our  program  of  subsidy^  re- 
duction. The  Board  in  1987  fiscal  year, 
through  route  strengthening  of  the  subsi- 
dized air  carriers  and  other  actions,  accom- 
plished a  reduction  in  subsidy  earned  by 
thoM  carriers  of  9rj3  million.  In  fiscal  1968 
a  reduction  of  about  $5.0  million  has  been 
expected.  We  had  Itoped.  to  t>e  able  to  con- 
tinue tlUs  BUbaldy  reduction  in  fiscal  1969. 

Subsidy  reductions  of  this  magnit\Kle  far 
surpass  the  $700,000  "savings"  to  the  gov- 
ernment which  would  res\ilt  from  the  lim- 
itations ot  House  Joint  Resolution  888.  In 
considering  the  total  needs  odT  the  Board, 
perhaps  the  Committee  would  give  considera- 
tion to  languags  In  the  final  Conference 
Report  which  woiUd  i>ermlt  the  Board  to 
transfer  funds  between  the  two  appwopria- 
tlons  aTallable  to  It.  thus  allowing  the  CAB 
to  achieve  the  greater  savlngB  to  the  govern- 
ment while  T«in<mi«itig  the  severity  c€  a  staff 
reduction  in  this  agency.  For.  as  you  know, 
the  Board  needs  more,  not  leas,  reeotircea  to 
regulate  an  IndUBtay  tbat  la  growing  at  a 
rate  almost  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  the 
national  economy. 
Sincerely. 

Cbables  S.  Mubvui, 

Chairman. 

FXDXBAI.    CoicmnfiCATioifS    Ooic- 
manoN, 

Wathtnffttm.  D.O..  Jtoveml>er  1. 1967. 
Hon.  JoBM  D.  DnraaUi. 
House  of  Bepntenttttivea. 
Washington,  DX3. 
Okm  OoNOUSSiCAif  DDftau.:   Thle  la  In 


I 
response  to  yo\j^  letter  of  October  27,  1967, 
requesting  a  resort  as  to  the  impact  upon 
this  Commlssloi's  programs  if  HJ.  Res.  888 
were  enacted  into  law. 

The  Commision  recently  held  a  special 
meeting  to  revl^  and  carefully  consider  the 
effects  upon  th4  Commission's  operations  of 
reductions  of  tl^  order  contemplated  by  the 
House  Resolutlin.  We  recognize  that  it  is 
most  natural  tnat  each  agency  affected  will 
regard  such  cutbacks  as  most  serious,  and 
will  so  advise]  However,  we  must  most 
strongly  urge  ihat  a  reduction  In  appro- 
priated funds  to  this  Commission  of  the 
magnitude  proposed  (i.e..  approximately  $1.6 
million )  would  severely  cripple  our  efforts  In 
virtually  every  area  of  our  statutory  respon- 
sibilities. Such!  an  adverse  Impact  would, 
moreover,  com^  at  a  time  when  the  tech- 
nology of  the  communications  Industry  is 
expanding  at  aq  explosive  rate,  and  when  the 
Commission's  regulatory  responsibilities  and 
problems  are  g^wing  more  complex.  We  are 
concerned  that:  any  such  reductions  in  our 
programs  will  adversely  affect  the  national 
Interest. 

The  Congresa^is  well  aware  of  the  critical 
Importance  to  the  national  economy  and  the 
public  at  largt  of  some  of  the  programs 
which  are  contemplated  in  our  FT-68  budget 
request.  Although  the  Commission's  budget 
Is  relatively  modest,  In  comparison  with 
other  governmant  agencies,  the  consequences 
of  our  efforts  Jave  great  significance  to  the 
national  econoiny  and  welfare.  For  example, 
with  a  small  i*vestment  m  government  ex- 
penditures for  the  regulation  of  the  nation's 
telephone  service,  our  recent  proceeding  in 
the  AT&T  Inveatlgatlon  has  already  resulted 
in  a  reduction  Of  the  public's  telephone  rates 
in  the  order  o*  $100  million  annually.  This 
proceeding  Is  presently  continuing,  and  even 
a  slight  retrenchment  in  our  efforts  in  this 
regard  would  ieriously  lmi>ede  the  effective 
progress  of  thUi  regiilatory  effort. 

In  other  areas  of  equal  importance  to  the 
nation's  comnjerce  and  industry,  and  pro- 
tection of  Ufel  and  property,  the  Congress 
has  urged  tha  Commission  to  intensify  its 
regulatory  effofts  In  providing  for  the  needs 
of  public  safety  and  Industry  for  land  mobile 
communlcatloas,  to  cite  one  pressng  exam- 
ple. Similarly,  I  the  Commission  has  iinder- 
taken  acceleralted  programs  to  resolve  the 
current  probl*ns  In  International  and  do- 
"mestlc  comm\|nlcation  satellites,  the  inter- 
dependence ol!  computers  and  conununlca- 
tlons,  CATV  a^d  other  program  distribution 
methods,  aeroaautlcal  and  marine  communi- 
cations aids,  aind  growth  in  aural  and  tele- 
vision broadcast  systems.  These  programs 
must  be  provided  with  sufficient  resources  In 
order  to  accon^pllsh  effectively  their  intended 
missions.  i 

We  have  besn  able  only  to  estimate  the 
actual  dollar  i  nd  program  Impact  upon  the 
Commission,  '.'n  these  terms  as  Indicated 
above,  H.J.  Iflw.  888  would  require  a  cut 
of  approximately  $1,600,000  In  our  budget.  We 
estimate  that  implementation  of  this  cut 
would  entail  a  reduction  of  approximately 
$1,000,000.  by  ilmlnatlng  130  employees  com- 
prising exlstlag  staff  currently  on  our  rolls 
and  by  a  freeae  on  filling  new  positions  and 
existing  vacaiies.  This  would  represent  al- 
most 10%  oflour  total  present  staff.  The 
balance  of  thi  reduction  would  compel  the 
virtual  elimination  of  proposed  expenditures 
for  research  i^ograms  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  thoi  Congressional  Subcommittees 
on  Appropriations,  and  are  generally  ac- 
cepted as  beiiK  an  essential  first  step  in  the 
resolution  ofThe  complex  problems  referred 
to  above.  Otner  reductions  would  have  to 
be  Incurred  la  areas  such  as  replacement  of 
obsolete  equlmnent  and  in  expenditures  for 
printing  ComSilsslon  publications  at  a  time 
when  Congretelonal  mandates  call  for  «- 
panded  publU    information  sources. 

In  sum,  an  I  with  the  constraints  of  our 
presently   lUn  ted   staff   and   resources,   the 


most  sertoxis  Impakt  upon  the  Commission'* 
proposed  regulatory  programs  and  would  Im- 
pair  their  effectiveness.  Of  equal  serious- 
ness, though  perhETOs  not  as  readily  apparent, 
these  reductions  would  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  Comn|lsslon's  existing  activities 
and  personnel,  ln|ismuch  as  the  inevitable 
result  would  be  a^  Increase  in  backlogs  and 
delays  in  all  progrim  areas.  Including  broad- 
cast applications,^  political  broadcast  and 
fairness  problems,  JCATV,  domestic  and  satel- 
lite common  carrier  programs,  public  safety, 
Industrial  and  titnsportatlon  communica- 
tion activities,  and  field  inspection  and  safe- 
ty monitoring  programs. 

We  trust  that  this  Information  satisfac- 
torily answers  yovlr  Inquiry;  however,  if  you 
need  additional  Information,  please  let  \u 
know. 

Respectf uU; '  yours 


enactment  ol 
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:  Cenneth  a.  Cox, 

Acting  Chairman 
(For  B  osel  H.  Hyde,  Chairman) . 

Federai.  M  lritimx  Commission, 
Washingto  n,  D.C. .November  2, 1967. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dim  bkll. 
House  of  Represei  itatives, 
Wtuhington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  Ding«li.:  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest of  October  37,  1967,  the  House  version 
of  H.J.  Res.  888  would  seriously  impair  the 
effectiveness  of  this  agency's  operations. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  appro- 
priation for  1968,  now  i>endlng  signature  by 
the  President,  is  In  the  amount  of  $3,600,000, 
90  percent  of  which  is  for  personal  service 
costs  related  to  369  positions. 

Limiting  1968  expenditures  to  the  amount 
expended  during  fiscal  year  1967  would  re- 
duce expenditures  and  obligation  authority 
by  $111,000.  If  tlje  reduction  ik  applied  pro- 
portionately am^ng  personal  services  and 
other  items  of  atinlnlBtrative  expense.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  i  separate,  by  reductlon-ln- 
force,  twenty  eiiployees  currently  on  the 
payroll.  The  acttial  number  of  separatloni 
might  be  reduced  slightly,  dependent  on  the 
extent  to  which, further  reductions  may  be 
possible  in  our  limited  funds  available  fof 
expenses,  other  than  personal  services. 

These  actions  »rill  critically  limit  our  staff 
and  the  results  will  be  refiected  across  the 
board  in  decreased  effectiveness.  Further- 
more, additional  reductions  in  force  will  be- 
come necessary  if  the  proposed  pay  ralie 
requires  absorption,  which  would  have  • 
further  deleterious  impact  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  this  agency. 

I  appreciate  ypur  interest  on  this  mattef 
and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional 
data  If  needed. 

Sincerely  ^oura. 

John  Haxllxe, 
JJeor     Admiral,     U.S.     Navy     (Retired), 
Chairman] 


V 
W 
Hon.  John  D.  Dii 
House  of  Repres 
Washington,  D. 

Deak   Mr.  D 
Inquiry  of  Octol 
of  the  provislo 
on  Tariff  Co: 

As  passed  by 
require  the  Tar 
68  expenditures 


Tariff  Commission, 
lington,  D.C,  Nov.  6, 1967. 

ICELI., 

Itatives, 


H.J.   Res.'  888   would   have   a 


[cell:   Thank  you  for  your 

»  27  concerning  the  effect 

of  H.J.  Res.  888,  if  enacted, 

Ission  operations. 

le  House.  H.J.  Res.  888  would 

Commission  to  reduce  FT 

,iy  at  least  $349,000  from  the 

$3,749,000  total  budgeted  for  the  year.  The 
pay  act  as  passed  by  the  House,  if  enacted, 
would  increase  tiie  required  reduction  for  FT 
68  by  as  much  ato  $99,000  or  to  a  total  reduc- 
tion of  $448,000. 

Since  personnel  services  account  for  ovw 
90  percent  of  total  Tariff  Commission  obliga- 
tions and  since  most  Conunlssion  employee* 
are  entitled  by  law  to  suhstential  terminal 
leave  and/or  separation  payments,  the  pro- 
posed cuts  in  expenditures  would  require  » 
reduction  in  the  Commiasion's  staff  from  the 
current  level  of  266  to  some  190.  or  approxl- 


Bfttely  30  percent.  A  cut  of  this  siae  woiUd 
Inquire  a  formal  reduction  in  force. 

Such  a  reduction  In  staff  would  seriously 
Unpalr  the  Commission's  ability  to  carry  out 
nymy  of  Its  legal  responslbllltiee.  Ulustrattve 
al  these  responsibilities  is  the  comprehensive 
(tody  of  the  entire  scope  of  the  United  States 
textile  and  textile  apparel  industries  in  which 
tbe  Commission  is  currently  engaged  at  the 
iirgent  request  of  both  the  President  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  This  Investigation  must  be  com- 
pleted not  later  than  January  15,  1968.  A 
J^JoiUar  investigation  of  the  mmk  Industry 
«M  recenUy  requested  by  the  President  and 
also  mvolved  nearly  all  sections  oi  the  coun- 
try. 

Additionally,  the  Commission  Is  called 
npon  by  both  houses  of  Congress  to  furnish 
expert  and  impartial  analysis  of  legislation 
Involving  tariffs  and  foreign  trade.  The  vol- 
ume of  such  legislation  currentiy  pending 
before  the  Congress  is  now  at  a  peak.  These 
examples  are  only  partially  suggestive  of  the 
full  range  of  the  Commission's  responsibU- 
Ittes. 

Staffing  reductions  of  the  size  required  to 
eomply  with  H.J.  Res.  888  as  passed  by  the 
House  would  not  only  impair  the  Conunls- 
ekn's  ability  to  carry  out  its  reeponsibillUes 
m  FT  68  but  would  disrupt  operations  in 
future  years  until  the  Commission  could  re- 
gain its  present  level  of  professional  and 
technical  capability. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Olenn  W.  SuriuN. 

Acting  Chairman. 

Fedzxal  Tradx  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C.  October  31. 1967. 
HotL  John  D.  Dxngxu,. 
Hoiue  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Congressman   Dingeli.:    This   Is   In 

reference  to  your  letter  dated  October  27. 

,  1067,  asking  my  comment  on  the  changes 

which  would  be  necessitated  at  the  Federal 

Ttade  Commission  by  H.J.  Res^  888. 

The  6%  reduction  in  funds  for  personnel 
eompenbaUon  and  benefits  required  by  Sec- 
tlOD  3  and  the  absorption  of  proposed  pay 
lalse  costs  as  set  forth  In  Section  4  of  H.J. 
Bee.  888  would  amount  to  a  cut  of  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
BilssiOD.  It  should  be  noted  that  92%  of  our 
total  appropriation  ($15,150,000)  Is  personal 
services  and  related  personnel  benefits. 

Our  staff  is  basically  a  professional  staff 
with  supporting  clerical  personnel  engaged 
tn  enforcing  certain  laws  enacted  by  Con- 


Such  a  reduction  of  funds  would  materi- 
ally curtail  the  enforcement  programs  of  the 
Oommlbsion  including  the  prevention  of  cor- 
porate mergers  which  adversely  affect  com- 
petition and  the  prevention  of  price  dis- 
criminations which  Injure  small  business.  It 
would,  also,  materially  curtail  our  con- 
■omer  protection  programs,  such  as,  the  pre- 
vention of  false  advertising  and  deceptive 
labeling  and  packaging. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fattl  Rand  Dixon. 

Chairman. 

Federai,  Home  Loan  Bank  Boakb, 

Washington,  D.C.  October  31, 1967. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dinoxll, 
Bouse  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  inquiry  as  to  the  impact  on  the  opera- 
tions of  our  Agency  resulting  from  the  spend- 
ing limitations  contained  In  the  House  ver- 
rion  of  HJ.  Resolution  No.  888. 

Actual  expenses  Incurred  in  fiscal  year  1967 
•mounted  to  $16,834,000.  Personal  compensa- 


tion and  benefits  amounted  to  $12,712,000. 
The  remainder  consisted  of  expenses  Incurred 
in  connection  with  travel,  rent  and  utilities, 
supplies,  printing,  and  other  Incidental 
services. 

Because  the  major  portion  of  expenses 
other  than  personnel  compensation  and 
benefits  are  recurring  costs  over  which  the 
Board  has  little,  or  no  control,  the  impact 
upon  the  Board's  operation  resulting  from  a 
limltotion  on  expenditures  to  the  1967  level 
will  fall  almost  entirely  on  expenditures  for 
personnel  compensation  and  related  benefits. 
Using  as  a  base  our  employment  level  as 
of  September  30,  1967,  at  which  time  we 
were  subject  to  the  continuing  resolution 
pending  the  approval  of  our  budget,  our  cur- 
rent and  projected  costs  for  fiscal  1968  would 
amount  to  $12,968,000,  or  $256,000  above  1967 
expenditures.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  faced  with  built-in  costs  provided  by 
statute,  e.g.,  wltliln-grade  increments  pro- 
vided by  law  and  related  compensation  bene- 
fits, and  annual  leave  expanse.  But  more  im- 
portantly. If  we  would  be  required  to  limit 
our  expenditures  to  the  1967  level  for  the 
Board's  overall  operations,  the  difference 
between  the  amount  approved  by  Congress  In 
our  1968  budget  and  the  1967  actual  expendi- 
tures amounts  to  $1,654,000,  or  In  percentage 
terms,  a  reduction  of  9%  in  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  Congress  last  week. 

TO  reduce  expenditures  to  the  1967  level, 
would  require  us  to  leave  unfilled  about  170 
poeltlons  authorized  in  our  1968  approved 
budget  for  year-end  employment,  to  cover 
present  emd  projected  workloads  of  the 
Board.  The  area  in  the  Board's  operations  in 
which  the  impact  of  such  a  mandatory  lim- 
itation would  be  most  severely  felt  would  be 
in  the  Office  of  Examinations  and  Supervi- 
sion. 

That  office  has  the  responsibility  for  con- 
ducting annual  examinations  of  4,600  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  whose  savings  ac- 
counts are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corpcwation  adminis- 
tered by  the  Board.  At  present  the  savings 
accounts  of  such  insured  institutions  approx- 
imate $120  billion.  Our  best  estimate  is  that 
100  positions  would  have  to  remain  unAUed 
in  that  office  to  meet  the  mandatory  limita- 
tion. Since  the  total  number  of  examiners 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1968  at  year  end 
was  estimated  to  be  726.  the  projected  reduc- 
tion is  staggering  in  terms  of  impact  In  the 
effective  operation  of  that  office. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  repeatedly  expressed  the  view  that  the 
Board  should  strive  to  have  insured  institu- 
tions examined  on  an  annual  basis.  Clearly, 
a  14%  reduction  in  authorized  positions 
gravely  impedes  compliance  with  that  man- 
date. 

Additionally,  another  70  positions  author- 
ized by  the  1968  budget  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Board's  staff  which  renders  vital  sup- 
porting services  to  the  Office  of  Examinations 
and  Supervision,  as  well  as  carrying  out  the 
Board's  other  responsibilities,  would  also 
have  to  remain  unfilled.  A  reduction  of  this 
magnitude  to  an  agency  with  a  total  person- 
nel complement  in  Washington  and  the  field 
of  approximately  1,300  employees  can  be  crip- 
pling indeed. 

The  Board  is  responsible  by  law  with  su- 
pervising, regulating  and  insuring  an  Indus- 
try with  assets  over  $140  billion,  and  which 
provides  48%  of  all  conventional  home  fi- 
nn-nrring  In  the  nation.  While  the  Congress 
sets  annual  limitations  on  our  expenditures, 
not  one  penny  of  its  operating  funds  come 
out  of  the  TJS.  Treasury  since  the  Board  la 
self-sustaining,  obtaining  its  funds  from  the 
system  it  regulates.  Serio\isIy  impairing  our 
operations,  without  any  resulting  savings  to 


ttw  taxpayer,  does  not  aeem  to  me  to  be 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  Government  or 
the  public. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

John  E.  Hornk. 

Chutrman. 

NATtONAL   XJIBOR   RELATIONS   BOAXD. 

Washington,  D.C.  October  30. 1967. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dincsll. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Dneoxtx:  This  Is  In 
reply  to  your  letter  of  October  27,  1987,  with 
respect  to  the  effect  on  this  Agency  of  the 
spending  limitations  contained  in  the  House 
version  of  E.J.  Res.  888,  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  now  passed 
the  appropriation  bill  containing  appropria- 
tion authority  for  this  Agency  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  The  amount  appropriated  is  $32,288,000; 
whereas  the  amount  8[>ent  by  the  Agency  In 
fiscal  year  1967  was  $30,197,000.  The  reduc- 
tion that  would  be  required  If  the  House 
version  were  enacted  Into  law,  therefore, 
amounts  to  a  minimxnn  of  $2,091,000,  before 
giving  consideration  to  an  estimated  addi- 
tional cost  of  about  $900,000  for  the  Pay  Act 
passed  by  the  House. 

Although  HJ.  Res.  888  compares  spending 
in  1968  to  spending  in  1967,  we  have  re- 
stricted our  comparison  to  appropriated 
funds.  We  also  assume  that  the  terms  of  the 
limitation  would  require  complete  absorp- 
tion of  the  costs  of  the  proposed  Pay  Act. 

This  fund  decrease  would  require  com- 
bined attrition  and  RIP  action  by  the  Agency. 
We  now  have  about  2.376  permanent  posi- 
tions filled.  We  estimate  that  attrition  alone 
would  reduce  our  staff  to  about  2,150  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  or  a  reduction  of  at>out 
10%.  However,  this  staff  decrease  would  still 
be  Insufficient  to  provide  the  fund  reduction 
req\iired  by  the  House  action.  We  estimate, 
therefore,  that  a  reduction  in  force  of  from 
60  to  100  staff  members  would  be  necessary, 
in  addition  to  attrition,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  House  action.  Further 
reductions  would  be  required  to  absorb  the 
Pay  Act,  if  it  is  passed.  The  process  of  attri- 
tion hits  hardest  at  our  major  production 
staff  of  field  professionals.  Losses  in  this  area 
can  be  directly  related  to  the  backlogging  of 
a  minimum  of  2,000  cases  in  our  field  offices, 
before  consideration  of  the  added  impact  of 
the  Pay  Act  and  without  considering  the 
unanticipated  problems  posed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  RIF  procedures. 

These  crippling  staff  reductions  would  come 
upon  us  at  a  time  when  we  are  already  in 
the  midst  of  absorbing  a  case  intake  increase 
problem  (over  which  we  have  no  control) 
which  developed  early  in  calendar  year  1967, 
as  indicated  in  our  letter  of  May  6,  1967,  to 
Representative  Flood  (copy  attached).  Our 
predictions  in  that  letter  have  materialized, 
and  we  are  currentiy  attempting  to  process 
ULP  intake  at  a  level  about  8%  above  that 
estimated  in  our  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  For  this  additional  workload  factcv 
and  other  expense  increases;  we  have  re- 
quested no  increase  in  our  original  fiscal  year 
1968  appropriation,  but  have  planned  to* 
handle  as  much  of  this  work  as  we  possibly 
can. 

It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  House 
action  would  have  a  very  serious  effect  on 
the  Agency's  effort  to  reduce  and  eliminate 
time  delay,  and  to  provide  quick  and  efficient 
processing  In  the  sensitive  area  of  labor- 
management  disputes,  of  requests  for  Agency 
action  filed  by  the  public. 
Tours  sincerely, 

FRAitK  W.  McCttixocr, 

C/iairman, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  NIW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  7.  1967 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
described  as  "waging  a  one  man  battle" 
against  the  policies  of  French  President 
de  Gaulle.  While  he  and  I  may  disagree, 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  I  am  not  alone 
In  taUng  Issue  with  the  irresponsible  and 
Inexcusable  actions  of  De  Gaulle.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
editorial  by  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Jr.,  in  the  Rkord  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  know  of  another  man's  view  of  De 
Oaulle  and  his  ix>licies. 

EonoK's  BzpoRT :  Oui  Maw  n*  a  Ht«BY 


(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

Pabis —Regular  patrons  at  thl«  window 
know  exacUy  how  I  feel  about  Charlee  De 
Oaulle — wltb  Yi^^  for  a  friend,  who  needs 
enemies.  _  _      .,      ^ 

Any  lingering  doubt  that  DeGauUe  has 
anything  but  hatred  for  Britain  and  the 
United  States— and  is  out  to  do  ua  both 
in — must  surely  have  been  dl^e^ed  by  bis 
performances  before,  during  and  after  the 
financial  crisis  that  produced  devaluation 
of  the  pound  sterling. 

This  view  of  the  French  President  has 
been  reinforced  by  seeing  him  through  the 
eyes  ot  people  who  have  been  mtlmately 
Involved  with  him  and  whose  lives  or  future 
may  be  in  his  hands.  To  round  out  the 
picture,  le  grand  Cbarles  put  on  this  week 
what  he  calls  a  press  conference — a  carefully 
stage-managed  Grand  Guignol  In  which  only 
planted  questions  are  answered. 

For  the  past  week  the  Hearst  Task  Force 
has  been  t4\lir'"g  to  British  leaders — ^both  the 
Liabor  government  and  Conservative  opposi- 
tion, who  have  been  trying  to  steer  their 
country  Into  the  European  Common  Market 
but  are  roadblocked  by  a  DeOaulle  veto. 

We  have  beaid  the  West  Oerman  view, 
stated  brllUantly  by  my  good  and  able  friend. 
Willy  Brandt,  once  Mayor  ot  Berlin  and  now 
Foreign  Minister.  The  Germans  want  Britain 
In  the  market,  but  putting  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  France  ahead  of  other  considera- 
tions, apparently  cannot  or  will  not  force 
DeOauUe's  hand. 

And  tb««  was  a  particularly  Ulumlnatlng 
evening  ot  conversation  at  the  Paris  home  of 
Kingsbury  Smith  when,  over  brandy  and 
cigars,  men  who  had  been  devoted  DeGaulle 
aides  and  admirers  told  us  what  he  Is  really 

like. 

Here  Is  the  rounded  perspective  of  Charles 
DeOauUe  that  emerged  from  the  minds  and 
mouths  of  all: 

Then  la  no  question  that  DeQauUe's  re- 
sentment towards  Britain  and  the  United 
States  goes  back  to  the  way  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  treated  him  during  World  War  II. 
They  snubbed  the  Free  French  leader,  treated 
bim  with  indifference  or  contempt  and  then 
delivered  the  coup  de  grace  to  his  ego  by 
keeping  from  him  the  exact  time  and  place 
of  the  Allied  D-Day  landings  on  his  own 
country's  shores. 

Time  has  not  tempered  I>eaaulle'8  antag- 
onism towards  hla  wartime  Allies.  Instead, 
In  this  the  twentieth  anniversary  year  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  which  rescued  France  from 
economic  collapse,  he  Is  more  vicious  than 
ever  in  his  attacks  on  the  umted  States  and 
Britain. 

He  says  Britain  must  put  its  economic 
bouse  in  order  before  it  can  be  admitted  to 
the  Common  Market,  and  share  in  the  freer 
trade  that  group  encoiu^ges.  But  British 
leaders  who  know  bim  best  are  convinced  he 


has  no  mtentlonjof  lifting  his  veto  If  or  when 
Britain  cleans  bouse. 

Incidentally.  DeOaulle  does  have  a  point 
in  his  critlcsm  pi  the  British  economic  af- 
fairs. The  country  Is  hamstrung  by  ridicu- 
lously pro-Labof  laws,  antiquated  buslneas 
practices  and  crippling  taxes,  and  with  con- 
siderable doubt  that  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Wilson  has  the  ^tue  or  nerve  to  put  thmgs 

r»B*it-  1  ,_. 

But  the  test  PeOaiUle  Insists  on  applying 

to  Britain  was  vk>t  used  on  the  other  Market 

members  and  laf  In  fact.  Just  a  pretext  for 

keeping  BrlUlnlout  so  he  can  be  lord  and 

master  of  a  now  teconomlcally  strong  Western 

Europe.  „  .^  , 

Having  succeeded  In  humiliating  Britain. 
DeOaulle  Is  cuirently  trying  to  bring  the 
United  States  tol  its.  or  his.  knees — a  measure 
Of  the  delvislon«-of  grandeur  from  which  he 
Is  suSerinz.       j 

De  Gaulle  hai  labored  for  several  years  m 
the  belief,  as  hi  once  stated  It  to  a  British 
statesman,  that  the  United  States  U  "bank- 
rupt" and  is  keeping  afloat  only  by  sending 
Its  cheapening  dollars  abroad — exporting  In- 
flation, m  hU  words.  So  De  Gaulle  encoiu:- 
ages  people  and  governments  to  present  the 
dollars  to  Uncle  Sam  for  gold,  and  our  coun- 
try U  obUged  td  give  it  to  them. 

I  don't  want  to  go  Into  the  economics  of 
this  thing — maitly  because  I  don't  pretend 
to  f\Uly  tmderjtand  it  myself.  Besides  eco- 
nomists have  directly  contradictory  theories. 
But  what  De  Gaulle  Is  aiming  at  is  devalua- 
tion of  your  iollar— meaning  to  make  It 
worth  less  abroad. 

Most  economists  agree  that  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  would  bring  turmoil  around  the 
world  But  Uke  Mao  Tse  Tung  in  Red  China — 
another  old  maA  in  a  hurry— De  GauUe  seems 
ready  and  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  chaos 
to  reshape  the  world  in  hU  distorted  Image. 
If  this  makes  the  man  seem  paranoid,  or 
egomanlacal,  well,  you  wouldn't  be  surprised 
after  listening  to  the  Frenchman  at  Kings- 
bury Smith's  dtoner  party. 

One  outstanding  French  military  man  had 
once  been  entrusted  by  De  Gaulle  with  giv- 
ing assurances  to  the  Army  that  France 
would  keep  Al^rla.  When  France  pulled  out, 
this  French  patriot  recounted  with  deep 
feeling,  De  Gaulle  would  not  even  conde- 
scend to  explain  why  he  was  gomg  back  on 

blswcvd.  1  _^     ^  ^ 

Another  meifaber  of  our  dinner  party  had 
been  an  out^andlng  career  diplomat.  He 
was  recalled  ffom  his  post  and  retired  be- 
cause he  had  reported  back  to  Paris  that 
De  Gaulle's  policies  were  not  popular  abroad. 

Over  the  years,  De  Gaulle  has  Isolated  him- 
self Increasingly — from  these  close  friends 
and  followers,  from  some  people  of  France, 
from  France's  neighbors  and  former  Allies, 
and  from  reagty.  This  was  starkly  evident 
Monday  at  his  so-called  press  conference 
when,  seated  magisterially  on  a  platform 
raised  above  h|ls  1.100  auditors,  he  delivered 
his  latest  Judgments  and  decrees. 

In  the  couie  of  a  mlnd-doggling  hour- 
and-a-half  Del  OauUe:  savaged  Britato  and 
the  United  States,  tried  to  spread  the  wild- 
fire of  rebellion  among  French  speaking  Ca- 
nadians and  unburdened  hlmseU  of  a  blat- 
anUy  antl-sen»ltic  attack  on  Israel  for  daring 
to  defend  he^lf  against  h«  Arab  neigh- 
bors. ,  ,     » 

The   Socialist   newspaper   "Le   Popmalre 
summed  it  up  best  editorially: 

"This  is  a  lot  for  one  man.  It  Is  too  mncn 
for  ons  country.  It  so  happens  that  De 
Oaulle  is  not  France,  which  belongs  to  no 
one 


tecember  8,  1967 
Outstandinl  Job  Corps  Camp 


EXTENSIO^  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

0«   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  pecember  7.  1967 
Mr.  UDAUi.  lif r.  Speaker,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  Job  Corps  jwhich  have  developed 
among  responsible  Arizona  citizens,  I  call 
the  attention  or  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  an  editorial  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Mohave  Miner,  the  official 
newspaper  of  Mohave  County.  The  edi- 
torial, entitled  "One  of  the  Nation's  Best 
Camps,"  discusses  the  excellent  progress 
against  poverty  being  made  at  the  King- 
man Job  Corps  Conservation  Center, 
which  is  described  as  "one  of  the  finest. 
If  not  the  finesti  installation  of  Its  kind 
hi  the  Nation."  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  jthere  are  six  Job  Corps 
conservation  centers  In  Arizona,  and  all 
of  them  are  making  a  vital  contribution 
to  the  war  against  poverty,  and  to  a 
better  America.  As  the  editorial  puts  it, 
Director  Eldon  Hayes  and  his  staff  at  the 
Kingman  Cente^  "have  shown  that  the 
program  can  b*  a  success  and  that  it 
can  provide  motivation  for  young  men 
who  need  an  opportunity  to  show  them- 
selves in  this  competitive  world  of  ours." 
Mr  Speaker,  with  pennissicm,  I  insert 
the  Mhier  edltcrlal  at  this  pohit  in  the 
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Appendix 

One  of  the 

In  high  places 


The  people  of  France  are  taking  an  in- 
creasingly dim  view  ol  their  postturing  ring- 
master according  to  the  opinion  prtls  and  th« 

most  recent  elections. 

And  I  have  a  hun^  that  soma  day,  to 
the  muted  strains  oC  "disenchanted  •»»- 
nlng,"  they  i|r*  going  to  glv»  bim  tbo  old 
heave  ho— orl  aa  tboy  ny  ta  ftencb  *•*»- 
front  dives,  "ik  rush  btun." 


Nation's  Best  Camps 
in  the  government  of  the 
umted  States,  njany  people  recognize  that 
the  Kingman  Job-  Corps  Camp  is  one  of  U»« 
finest,  if  not  the  finest,  installation  of  itt 
kind  In  the  natlpn.  This  Is  a  great  tribute 
to  Director  Eldon  Hayes  and  his  staff,  for 
they  have  made  ihe  local  installation  a  show 
place  for  the  entire  program. 

They  have  shoim  that  the  program  can  be 
a  success  and  that  It  can  provide  motivation 
for  young  men  Who  need  an  opportunity  to 
show  themselves!  in  this  competitive  world 
of  ours.  The  property  Program  of  the  United 
States  Govemmetot  has  come  under  stinging 
attack  from  many  sources,  but  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  worth  of  programs  like  the 
Job  Corps  Is  beginning  to  show. 

Two  weeks  ago  Time  Magazine  carried  • 
story  and  a  picture  about  40  young  men  who 
had  completed  their  Job  Corps  training  at  » 
CallfomU  camp,  They  enlisted  m  mass  in 
the  armed  force(B  of  the  nation  and  scored 
high  on  entrance  tests.  Most  of  them  would 
not  have  been  a^le  to  enter  the  armed  forces 
prior  to  their  Job  Corps  training. 

Another  recent  article  tells  of  a  woman 
congressman  frdm  Ohio  who  changed  her 
mind  about  the  entire  program  after  spend- 
ing a  day  m  a  girl's  Job  corps  camp  In  her 
native  state.  She  Ijecame  a  booster  for  the 
progrEim. 

In  Kingman,'  businessman  Bob  WlllaeJ 
tells  US  about  ooachlng  the  Job  Corps  foot- 
baU  team  alonk  with  Clinton  Rosencrani 
this  year.  SaysfMr.  WUlsey,  "I  Just  cant 
speak  too  highly  of  these  boys  or  of  Bdon 
Hayes".  He  continued,  "they  are  well  man- 
nered, highly  BftoUvated  and  want  nothing 
more  than  an  opportunity  to  improve  them- 
■elve*".  Mr.  WlUsey  was  so  impressed  wltn 
his  association  dining  the  football  season 
that  he  U  now  working  with  corpsmen  to 
pot  together  a  glee  club  at  tiie  local  camp- 
gays  he.  "well  do  it  too,  m  bet  on  that". 
The  Job  Oorpk  program  has  had  great  euc- 
and  has  provided  a  last-chance  for  manj 


m-advantaged  American  boys.  But  it  could 
l)e  even  more  succeasful  and  do  more  good, 
irlth  one  or  two  simple  changes. 

The  corps  should  demand  that  students 
liave  a  required  nUnlmum-stay  at  the  camp 
to  which  they  are  assigned  after  they  enroll. 
Too  many  become  homesick  or  disillusioned 
and  leave  before  the  training  can  do  any 
good.  This  high  drop-out  rate  is  the  reason 
that  the  cost  per  enrollee  is  higher  than  It 
gboxild  be. 

If  the  boys  were  made  to  stay  for  six 
months,  or  for  any  length  of  time  that  would 
give  the  program  a  fair  chance  at  success, 
the  drop-out  rate  and  the  cost  would  be 
lowered. 

The  fears  of  many  people  have  not  come 
to  pass  since  the  establishment  of  the  camp 
here.  Conduct  has  been  exemplary  in  most 
cases  and  they  have  become  good  neighbors 
In  the  conununlty. 

As  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  season 
approaches  we  hope  that  our  citizens  will 
open  their  doors  to  these  young  men  and 
(bare  with  them  the  warmth  that  men  and 
women  of  good  have  in  their  hearts.  By  their 
actions,  they  have  earned  the  community's 
respect. 


America:  Tbe  Best  Place  on  Eartk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or   PENirSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  7.  1967 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  constituents,  Sgt. 
Charles  Fisher,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cbarles  Fisher,  Rural  Delivery  4,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  Is  with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
Tam  Kay,  Vietnam. 

Charles  was  a  graduate  of  the  Oley 
Valley  High  School  class  of  1965.  One  of 
his  Oley  High  School  mates,  Jeffrey  C. 
Boltz,  is  now  serving  as  a  congressional 
page  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

With  a  letter  to  Mr.  CSiarles  R.  Kram- 
er, guidance  counselor,  Oley  Valley 
School  District,  Oley,  Pa.,  Sergeant  Fish- 
er included  a  poem  he  had  written.  I 
should  like  to  Insert  the  letter  and  the 
poem  into  the  Record. 

I  believe  Sergeant  Fisher's  message  Is 
to  every  student  in  our  country.  It  should 
serve  as  an  incentive  to  each  of  them.  It 
points  out  how  Important  the  high  school 
years  are,  and  what  each  student  will 
miss  if  he  fails  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  for  an  education. 

Following  Is  the  letter  and  the  poem: 

Dear  Mr.  Kramer:  How  Is  everything  with 
you.  Sure  wish  I  was  back  there  right  now 
but  It  won't  be  long  any  more.  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  this  poem  the  other  day.  I  thought 
maybe  It  would  be  a  good  Idea  to  send  It  to 
the  student  body.  It's  not  a  very  good  poem, 
but  there  Is  a  deep  meaning  between  the 
lines.  Whatever  you  do  with  It  Is  up  to  you. 
but  I  like  to  see  people  make  the  best  of  high 
•chool.  I  wish  I  would  have  applied  myself 
more.  I'd  appreciate  it  if  you  would  let  me 
know  whether  or  not  you  got  this.  Well,  until 
next  summer,  take  it  easy  and  pack  a  snow- 
ball for  me. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  Fisher. 


Will  you  sit  at  your  desk  with  pen  in  hand. 
There  is  someone  in  your  old  q>ace 
Maybe  hell  take  advantage  ot  that  wonder- 
ful place. 
Whatever  you  do  in  a  few  yean  more 
Tou'U   either   be  In  ooUege  or  the   Marine 

Corps. 
No  one  can  tell  you  what  you  must  do; 
Tou'U    leam    for   yourself    befw'e   you   are 

through. 
Life  Is  bard  but  you  mtist  go  on 
For  If  you  don't  everything  will  be  gone. 
Now   here's   some   advice  for  aU  of   you  In 

school 
Learn  all  you  can  before  you  get  through. 
I  once  went  to  the  high  school  you're  going 

to 
And  I  messed  aroiind  like  a  stupid  fool. 
Now  I'm  In  Viet  Nam  fighting  a  war 
As  some  of  you  wUl  be  in  a  few  years  more. 
It's  not  very  pleasant  to  go  out  at  night 
And  fight  VC  by  the  moonlight 
When  bullets  and  shrapnel  are  flying  over 

your  head 
Tou'U  pray  to  God  you  make  it  through  aU 

the  lead. 
Tou'U  wish  to  God  you'd  taken  my  advice 
And  gone  through  high  school  and  made  the 

best  of  your  life. 
One  of  my  best  friends  was  killed  just  the 

other  day; 
Believe  me,  it  wasn't  very  nice  to  see  him 

mangled  that  way. 
ru  leave  you  now  with  the  thought  that  this 

might 
Help  just  one  person  to  lead  a  much  better 

life. 
Tou  can  take  what  I've  said  for  what  it  Is 

worth 
But  believe  me  America  Is  t^e  best  place  on 

Earth. 

Charixs  Fishkr, 

CZass  0/  '65, 
VSMC,  Tam  Ky,  Vietnam. 


neve  in  them  and  appreciate  their  sacri- 
fice. We  cannot  give  those  who  partici- 
pated In  this  project  enough  credit  but 
we  can  give  them  our  heartfelt  thanks. 


AspiCTS  or  Lux 

Bemember  tbe  days  in  your  old  high  school 
Ton  Just  couldn't  wait  for  the  term  to  be 

through 
How  it's  all  past  and  never  again 


Support  Our  Men  in  Yietnani 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or  nraiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  22. 1967 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  those  who  oppose  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  seem  to  get  aU  of  the  headlines, 
it  is  heartwarming  to  know  that  there 
are  a  great  many  people  who  are  offering ' 
encouragement  to  those  men  who  are 
serving  and  sacrificing  in  far  places.  I 
received  a  real  thrill  when  I  learned  of  a 
project  in  my  own  District  designed  to 
support  and  encourage  the  men  in  Viet- 
nam. The  project  was  conceived  by  Miss 
JoAim  Cowglll.  a  secretary  In  the  St. 
Regis  Paper  Co.  plant  in  Marlon,  Ind. 
The  project  caught  the  imagination  of 
other  employees  who  generously  contrib- 
uted both  time  and  gifts  to  the  project. 
Approximately  200  men  from  Grant 
County,  Ind.,  who  are  now  serving  In 
Vietnam  received  boxes  from  home  con- 
taining homemade  cookies,  candy,  ciga- 
rettes, fruitcake,  pocketbooks,  Koolaid, 
and  soap.  The  company  donated  the 
postage  and  purchased  several  items  to 
complete  the  well-rounded  gift  boxes. 
What  a  source  of  encouragement  it  must 
be  to  those  men,  who  after  reading  some 
of  the  headlines  here  at  home  must  be- 
lieve that  they  are  fighting  a  lonely  bat- 
tle, to  know  that  there  are  i>eople  like 
Miss  Cowglll  and  her  coworkers  who  be- 


Independence  of  Finland 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  1CASSACHT7BKTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27.  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  people  of  Finland  are  celebrating  the 
50th  annlversaiy  of  the  independence  of 
their  great  country,  and  I  am  very  proud, 
honored,  and  pleased  to  hall  and  salute 
them,  and  to  extend  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  the  fu- 
ture to  these  great  citizens  of  the  free 
world. 

Finland  is  a  superb  nation  of  hardy, 
resourceful,  courageous  people  who 
through  long  centiules  have  battled  op- 
pressors seeking  the  spoils  of  war. 
trampUng  upon  their  rights,  and  shack- 
ling their  freedoms. 

A  nation  of  less  than  5  million  peo- 
ple bordering  for  800  miles  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  colossus  of  the  nort^. 
Communist  Russia,  the  brave  Finns  have 
successfully  protected  their  freedom 
through  very  trying  periods  of  war,  so- 
cial unrest,  and  the  threat  of  conquest. 

Long-continued  domination  by  other 
ruttlons  never  was  able  to  quench  the 
love  of  personal  liberty  and  the  determi- 
nation to  be  free  of  the  Finnish  people. 
Not  even  the  Soviet  Union,  with  its 
mighty  power  marshaled  at  the  gate- 
ways of  Finland,  was  able  or  willing  to 
try  to  deprive  Finland  of  its  democratic 
rights  and  its  Independence. 

Not  even  the  changing  power  struc- 
ture of  northeastern  Europe  was  equal 
to  the  task  of  discouraging  the  Finns, 
breaking  their  determination  to  retain 
their  birthright,  and  overcoming  their 
free  and  Independent  government. 

We  are  happy  now  to  know  that,  at 
this  time,  peaceful  relations  with  one 
time  enemies,  including  Soviet  Russia, 
have  apparently  been  firmly  established. 

While  they  are  strong,  self-respecting 
and  zealous  in  defending  their  rights, 
the  Finns  are  not  actually  a  warlike  peo- 
ple. Yet  they  are  imalterably  committed 
to  peace,  justice,  and  friendly  relations 
with  their  neighbors  and  all  other  Na- 
tions, provided  their  own  moral  and 
democratic  rights  are  respected. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  at  present 
the  Finns  appear  to  be  free  of  the  threat 
of  any  serious  attack  of  aggression  or 
conquest,  and  their  government  is  able 
to  concentrate  on  domestic,  economic, 
and  social  problems  which,  notwith- 
standing the  relatively  small  size  of  the 
country,  have  presented  serious  political 
problems  to  the  leaders  of  FiiUand. 

There  seems  to  be  a  new  era  of  good 
feeling,  however,  the  absence  of  rancor 
and  sincere  efforts  to  achieve  cordial  re- 
lations with  other  peoples,  particularly 
their  neighbors. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise,  that  abides 
In  the  Finnish  pe<vle,  their  strong  ad- 
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herence  to  personal  freedMn,  their  many 
gifts  of  Innovation,  creativity  and  cul- 
ture have  resulted  In  Increasing  business 
relations  with  the  West,  and  their  beau- 
tiful land,  and  Its  talented,  gallant  i>eo- 
ple,  seem  to  be  on  the  pathway  to  prog- 
ress, advancement,  and  steadily  increas- 
ing and  improving  conditions,  standards 
of  wages,  and  living,  and  general  na- 
tional well-being. 

The  Finns  are  a  vital,  strong,  energetic 
people,  and  our  own  country  Is  very  for- 
tunate to  have  them  as  friends  and  citi- 
zens, and  to  have  so  many  people  of 
Finnish  blood  living  in  tliis  country,  and 
contributing  in  war  and  in  peace  to  our 
seciuity,  the  strengthening  of  our  free- 
doms, and  the  fabulous  grrowth  we  have 
enjoyed  In  social  and  economic  progress. 
Such  loyal  citizens  and  trusted  friends 
could  never  be  excelled. 

I  am  very  fortimate,  in  that  respect,  to 
have  so  many  people  of  Finnish  blood 
living  In  my  district  whom  I  can  call  my 
Strong,  loyal  friends  and  respected  and 
beloved  constituents. 

They  have  contributed  immeasurably 
to  the  life  of  our  Nation  in  all  Its  facets 
and  ramifications.  Their  industry  and 
love  of  hsu-d  work,  wholesome  family  life, 
patriotism  and  love  of  Independence,  of 
freedom,  their  strong  spirit  of  individ- 
ualism and  boimding  courage  make  them 
not  only  outstanding  citizens,  but  neigh- 
bors, companions,  and  friends  of  whom 
all  of  us  may  be  very  proud. 

Many  happy  returns  on  Finland's 
birthday  of  Independence.  May  their  be- 
loved northland  continue  to  grow  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  the  satisfactions  of 
freedom.  In  the  Joys  of  free  enterprise 
and  honest  labor,  in  the  incentives  that 
nourldi  success,  in  so  many  worthy  un- 
dertakings, and  in  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  determination  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  sacred  birthright  the  people  of 
Finnish  blood  have  won  through  cen- 
turies of  struggle  and  travail.  2day 
Heaven  protect  Finland  and  its  proud, 
wonderful  pe<H>le. 


mental  frame^iork  which  facilitated  her 
transformatioi)  Into  a  soverign  nation. 
Thus,  when  tht  Soviet  Union  challenged 

the  Finn's  independence  in  1940  and 
again  In  1944,  it  was  a  well-disciplined 
army  and  citizenry,  inspired  by  their 
cherished  Ideall  of  freedom,  which  en- 
abled them  to  struggle  against  over- 
whelming oddb  to  preserve  this  long- 
sought  freedom. 

Today  Finland  Is  a  highly  admirable 
example  of  a  progressive  parUamentary 
republic.  Thoifeh  precariously  adjacent 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  It  has  managed  to 
remain  consistently  and  effectively  neu- 
tral during  conflicts  between  the  great 
powers.  In  hoilor  of  the  glorious  accom- 
plishments of^e  proud  Finnish  people, 
I  extend  my  icongratulatlons  and  best 
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wishes  to  all 


their  homeland. 


The  50A  Anniversary  of  Finland's 
Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L  CARET 

aw  IfXW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOT7SB  OF  BEPRESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  greet- 
higs  today  to  all  peoples  of  Finnish 
descent  as  they  celebrate  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  Finland's  independence.  It  is 
a  most  gratifying  and  Joyful  occasion, 
for  in  contrast  to  the  many  other  peoples 
under  Russian  domination  who  declared 
themselves  free  during  the  turmoil  fol- 
lowing the  Bolshevik  revolution  only  to 
be  once  again  conquered  by  Russia  and 
denied  their  rights  to  self-determina- 
tion, the  Finns  succeeded  in  their  resolve 
to  make  thdr  coimtry  a  free  democracy. 

The  previous  special  status  of  Finland 
as  a  sesniautonomous  grand  duchy 
united  wltb  the  Russian  Empire  had 
given  her  the  experience  and  govem- 


people  who  call  Finland 


Spc  iding  and  Taxes 

EXTENskoN  OF  REMARKS 

'  OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

pr  MISSISSIPFI 

IN  THE  HOUf  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  7.  1967 

Mr.  COLMKR.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  today  in 
the  dying  hoars  of  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Corteress,  the  Congress,  and 
more  particularly  the  House  division 
thereof,  finds  itself  in  a  hassle  with  the 
President  over  the  President's  budget  £ind 
our  fiscal  affairs  generally.  The  House, 
even  though  belatedly,  has  apparently 
awakened  to  the  true  condition  of  the 
Treasury.  This  was  brought  about  by  the 
President's  reftuest  for  more  taxes.  Al- 
ready faced  wtth  a  national  debt  of  $345.6 
bUlion,  the  necessity  for  again  lifting  the 
ceiling  on  that  debt,  the  doleful  prospect 
of  a  $29  or  $Q0  billion  dollar  deficit  in 
the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
ruinous  inflalilon,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
must  get  oiu-  l|scal  affairs  in  order  or  lose 
our  form  of  trovemment  to  one  of  the 
modem  isms  flourishing  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress should  be  dedicated  to  getting  our 
fiscal  house  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  no  desire  to  make 
self-serving  statements,  I  do  desire  to 
again  hoist  the  storm  signals  and  again 
caU  upon  the  Congress  and  the  President 
to  take  heed  kast  the  avalanche  engiilfs 
us.  With  this  in  mind,  I  extend  my  re- 
marks by  inserting  in  part  the  following 
remarks  whi*  I  made  on  the  floor  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1961: 

Tax  Amr-asTMEirr  Act  of  1966 

Mr.  CoucKR. '  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
tbe  Committe*  on  Rules,  I  caU  up  Hoiue 
Resolution  739  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Cleric  resd  the  resolution. 

The  SntAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman 
from  MlBsiaslp^l  [Mr.  Colmzb]  Is  recognized 
lor  1  hour. 

Mr.  CoLKK*.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  tbe  usual 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  SMn-H]  representing  tbe  minority,  and 
pending  that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume,  i 

Mr.  Speaker.!  If  I  may  have  the  Indulgence 


of  the  House  foj  a  very  few  minutes.  I 
should  like  to  discuss  In  those  few  minutes 
this  new  revenue  bill.  Pennlt  me  to  say  in 
the  first  Instance  that,  like  every  Member  of 
tbla  House.  I  am  opposed  to  raising  taxes. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  am  more  op- 
posed to  as  a  Mem^r  of  this  House,  and  tliat 
Is  to  this  Goverlunent  going  deeper  and 
deeper  and  deepe<  Into  debt  every  year. 

Now,  taxes  are  always  burdensome  and 
are  ever  Inceraslngly  becoming  burdensome, 
but,  as  I  Indicated,  we  have  to  look  at  the 
long-range  progratn  and  we  have  to  weigh 
and  evaluate  the  question  of  which  is  the 
worse  evU,  the  rallslng  of  more  revenue  or 
the  Increasing  of  [our  national  debt.  Above 
aU  this,  of  cours^.  Is  the  ever-present  and 
ever-increasing  danger  of  ruinous  Inflation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  tljls  bill  would  change  the 
method  of  collecting  taxes,  which  the  com- 
mittee estimates  ^ould  bring  \n  considerable 
revenue.  The  other  provision  of  the  bill 
would  not  repeall  but,  rather  reinstate  or 
reauthorize  the  cbllectlon  of  certain  excise 
taxes.  It  would  raimpose  these  excise  taxes, 
which  were  schediiled  under  the  bill  passed 
last  year  to  expire  and  which  would  there- 
fore under  this  b(ll  add  additional  revenue. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ¥n»  opposed  to  the  repeal 
of  these  taxes  on  I  previous  occasions  on  the 
same  theory  andi  on  the  same  philosophy 
that  I  am  now  gating  here;  namely,  that 
you  have  to  hav«  some  semblance  of  fiscal 
responslbUity.  I  lust  belong  to  that  old- 
fashioned  school  that  believes  somewhere 
down  the  line  tiere  has  to  be  a  day  of 
reckoning  and  thj  it  you  Just  cannot  keep  on 
spending,  spending,  and  spending,  and  keep 
adding  and  adding  to  the  national  debt.  So 
I  reluctantly  talie  the  unpopular  position 
here  of  supporting  this  bUl — no  man  In  pub- 
lic life  Ukes  to  take  an  unpopular  position, 
particularly  the  dne  of  raising  the  burdens 
of  taxation — and  I  take  this  position  upon 
that  theory  and  upon  that  phUosophy  of 
fiscal  responslbililiy. 

Now.  what  is  the  situation  here?  We  owe— 
and  I  have  the  most  recent  figures — a  little 
matter  of  $320  blljion.  This  U  the  figure  that 
the  Treasury  conlfes  up  with.  But  If  all  the 
obligations  of  thei  Government  were  added  it 
would  be  many  times  that  figure.  In  fact,  It 
wotUd  be  m  the  astronomical  figure  of  tril- 
lions. The  mterist  on  that  acknowledged 
figure  of  $320  bUIlon  Is  $12.8  billion  annually. 
Now  the  propo»ients  of  the  Great  Society 
teU  us  that  we  have  the  greatest  era  ot 
prospMlty  we  hate  ever  had  m  this  Nation. 
I  believe  that  Is  true.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  question  atwut  it.  The  Nation  is  en- 
J03rlng  unprecedetted  prosperity. 

But,  Ji4r.  Speaker,  I  ocxne  back  to  the  point 
that  a  large  portion  of  that  prosperity  is  the 
result  of  governmental  8i)ending,  and  that  if 
the  Government  keeps  accelerating  the 
spending  which  ^e  are  now  experiencing,  we 
wlU  have  Just  th^t  much  more  oC  this  artifi- 
cial prosperity.     I 

However,  somewhere — and  I  come  hack  to 
my  original  point— down  the  line  there  has 
to  be  a  day  of  reckoning. 

Now,  Mr.  Spelker,  another  reason  I  go 
along  with  this  tit  bill  Is.  to  lessen  the  deficit 
that  we  are  facing— is  became  of  the  re- 
tarding effect  thkt  It  wlU  have  upon  Infli- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1 1  ave  stood  In  the  well  of  thli 
House  at  least  20  times  In  the  last  20  yean 
and  made  the  statement,  that  I  feared  In- 
flation worse  than  I  feared  communism:  that 
we  were  In  mord  danger  of  destroying  our- 
selves from  within  than  we  were  from  with- 
out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Iwe  have  inflation  today. 
Would  anyone  <eny  that?  If  you  are  not 
familiar  with  It,  fsk  your  wife  about  It  when 
she  goes  shoppiig.  It  Is  mcreaslng  all  the 
time.  This  wlU  iJKve  to  place  a  little  brake 
upon  that  erU  of  Inflation. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion here  wberd  we  have  got  to  malntala 
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gome  sense  of  responslbUlty  on  tbe  domestic 
front.  .     ^ 

How,  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  just  happen  again  to 
be  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  we 
can  not  have  our  pie  and  keep  it  too — or  to 
put  in  conversely,  we  cannot  have  both 
butter  and  guns. 

But  yet  I  see  no  indication  whatever  upon 
the  national  horizon  to  cut  down  on  this 
domestic  spending.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
i^uthorlzmg  more  and  more  and  more  new 
programs  that  are  going  to  cause  greater  and 
greater  and  greater  deficits,  and  further 
debase  our  currency  and  hasten  that  day  of 
confrontation  when  we  have  to  realize  what 
Is  going  on. 

Would  It  not  seem  the  prudent  thing  to 

do would   not   private   business   or   private 

enterprise  <m-  the  private  individual  who  has 
aome  sense  of  responBlbillty  and  prudence — 
would  he  not  try.  If  he  got  Into  trouble  on 
one  side— would  he  not  try  to  retrench  on 
the  other?  CMi,  but  no,  not  the  Government— 
not  the  Federal  Government.  We  are  going  to 
continue  both  the  domestic  spending  and  the 
acceleration  of  the  welfare  state  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  more  and  more  of  tbe 
ilnews  of  warfare  which  come,  Incidentally, 
very  expensively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  the  future  of  this  country.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  peri)©tuation  of 
the  Republic  with  Its  cherished  institutions. 
I  think  It  is  time  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  a 
little  bit  and  try  to  get  back  on  an  even  keeL 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  my  friend,  the  able 
gentleman  from  Arkansas — and  there  are 
very  few  In  this  House,  if  any,  who  are  more 
able  than  he  is — comes  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  again — which  I  anticipate  before 
too  long,  and  asks  for  another  increase  m 
the  debt  limit — and  you  remember  we  had 
two  or  three  last  year  and  we  will  probably 
have  at  least — I  know  we  will  have  at  least 
one  more  and  p>os8lbly  two  or  three  more  be- 
fore this  Congress  is  over — or  certainly  be- 
fore this  situation  Is  solved — I  am  going  to 
be  against  it. 

As  one  Member  of  this  House  of  Represen- 
taUves,  I  am  trying  to  call  tbe  attention  of 
tbe  American  people  to  our  financial  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  CoLMR.  I  yield  to  my  dlstlngttlshed 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  I 
might  say  is  not  responsible  for  our  unfor- 
tunate debt  situation. 

Mr.  Gross.  There  is  one  figure  that  I 
would  like  to  add  to  the  figures  that  the 
gentleman  has  given  and  that  Is  the  figure 
of  $1,206  billion  of  public  and  private  debt 
In  this  country  as  of  December  31,  1965.  That 
Is  an  mcrease  of  between  $68  bllUon  and  $89 
billion  over  the  figure  for  1964.  Somehow  or 
other,  as  the  gentleman  has  said,  we  have  to 
•top  spending.  But  like  the  gentleman,  I 
see  no  evidence  of  it.  Already  in  this  session 
of  Congress  I  have  seen  millions  voted  for 
Interama.  I  have  seen  more  millions  for  a 
National  Air  Museum  voted  through  Con- 
gress and  the  $1  billion  Southeast  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  went  through  as  If  the  skids 
were  greased.  I  see  no  evidence  of  anyone 
trying  to  cut  back  on  spending.  It  is  going 
to  be  hard  for  me  to  reconcUe  a  vote  for  this 
bUl  here  today  in  the  light  of  the  spending 
that  has  already  been  authorized  for  projects 
that  could  and  should  have  been  deferred. 

Mr.  CoLKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bis  contribution.  He  usually  makes  a  valua- 
ble contribution.  I  can  imderstand  how  he 
will  find  it  difficult  to  vote  for  this  tax  bUl 
even  as  I  have  already  stated  I  am  finding  it 
difficult  to  do  so. 

I  express  tbe  hope  that  tbe  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  will  act  prudently  and 
nspoDslbly  and  curtail  these  new  programs 
In  the  mterest  of  giving  the  necessary  sup- 
port to  the  war  effort  and  in  the  Interest  of 
Oscal  responslbUlty. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or   MABTIJklfS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  7,  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Quinn 
Tamm,  the  executive  director  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  recently  addressed  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Capitol  District  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national on  the  subject  "You  and  Youth 
and  the  Law."  As  a  member  of  the 
Kiwanis,  I  am  pleased  that  a  major  goal 
of  our  organization  is  the  enforcement 
of  law  and  order. 

Mr.  Tsonm's  address  was  of  major  sig- 
nificance to  those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  Its  environs  because 
of  the  rising  crime  rate  and  rising  num- 
ber of  crimes  committed  by  youths  every- 
where. I  believe  that  Mr.  Tamm  placed 
this  critical  problem  Into  perspective, 
particularly  regarding  the  role  of  the  law- 
enforcement  ofBcer  in  Juvenile  crime.  I 
wish  to  publicly  commend  Mr.  Tamm  for 
an  excellent  speech  which  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Tou  kKU  Youth  and  the  Law 

(Remarks  by  Quinn  Tamm.  executive  direc- 
tor. International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  Washington.  D.C.,  before  a  special 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Capitol  district,  Ki- 
wanis International,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.C.,  November  21,  1987) 
The  single  most  pressing  and  threatening 
aspect  of  the  crime  problem  in  the  United 
States  is  Juvenile  criminality.  I  assure  you 
that  this  finding  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  came  as  no  surprise  to 
the  police  of  our  nation.  As  the  representa- 
tives of  the  one  agency  \n  our  society  con- 
cerned with  the  maintenance  of  social  order 
24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year,  the  police 
are  usually  the  flirst  to  be  mvolved  when 
youth   actions  are  contrary   to   public   wel- 
fare. 

It  Is  the  police  who  have  to  contain  the 
ghetto  gangs  from  senseless  kllimgs  and  the 
burning  of  stores  and  residences.  It  is  the 
police  who  have  to  endure  tue  abuse  of  tbe 
"hippie;"  It  Is  they  who  have  to  Inhale  the 
"fragrance"  of  the  "flower  children"  whUe 
attempting  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  drug 
addiction  m  our  youth  poptilaUon.  It  Is  tbe 
police  who  have  tbe  sad  and  painful  duty 
of  Informing  parents  that  their  children  have 
been  apprehended  In  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  And  It  Is  they  who  must  endure  the 
accusatory  pleas  of  some  of  these  parents 
that  "our  child  is  not  really  bad,  and  don't 
the  police  have  better  things  to  do  than 
harass  children." 

Because  the  police  are  on  this  front  line 
In  the  war  against  crime,  they  are  often 
mistakenly  identified  as  having  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  total  criminal  Justice  system. 
I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  exactly 
what  the  police  Job  is  m  our  democratic  sys- 
tem. Their  sworn  trust  Is  to  enforce  the  law; 
to  protect  the  lives,  liberties  and  properties 
of  all  citizens;  to  prevent  crime  and  to  pro- 
vide certain  limited  direction  and  control  for 
behavior  that  Is  not  criminal.  When  a  crime 
is  conunitted,  the  jxilice  are  expected  to  find 
tbe  offender,  charge  him  with  the  offense  and 
present  him  to  the  court,  together  with  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  a  crime  was,  in  fact,  com- 
mitted. Slid  specifically  by  tbe  accused. 

There  Is  nothing  in  theee  mandates  that 
exempts  Juveniles  from  enforcement  of  tbe 


law.  They,  too,  must  be  held  to  answer  for 
the  offenses  against  society.  Immaturity  and 
irresponsibility  are  not  excuses  for  vandalism, 
theft,  or  violence. 

TradltlonaUy,  the  police  role  in  the  case  of 
JuvenUe  offenders  Is  to  stop  the  offending  be- 
havior and/or  take  control  of  the  offender  so 
that  he  will  ultimately  be  required  to  answer 
for  bis  transgressions.  Tbe  poUceman  func- 
tions as  a  public  agent  of  discipline  and  or- 
der. He  performs  police  functions — functions 
which  must  be  carried  out  regardless  of  the 
age  of  the  offender. 

The  difference  is  in  method  rather  than  ob- 
jective so  fsir  as  Juvenile  offenders  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  part  of  the  policeman's  respon- 
sibility to  make  clear  to  the  JuvenUe  that 
what  he  has  done  Is  In  violation  of  the  law 
and  that  be  luis  come  under  the  official  sanc- 
tion of  the  people.  The  policeman  initiates 
action  on  behalf  of  society  designed  to  correct 
tbe  erring  behavior  of  the  child.  It  is  not  his 
fimction  to  punish,  to  scold,  or  to  threaten. 
His  Job  Is  to  decide  when  and  for  what  rea- 
son it  is  necessary  to  intervene,  either  on  be- 
half of  society  or  on  behalf  of  the  chUd,  to  ex- 
ercise the  authority  with  which  he  Is  Invested 
for  mitlatlng  sanctions  to  control  conduct 
prescribed  by  law. 

He  Is  expected  to  Inform  tbe  person  against 
whom  sanctions  are  Invoked  exactly  why  he 
is  taking  action. 

In  some  instances,  especially  with  Juve- 
niles, he  has  discretion  as  to  whether  to  bold 
the  child  for  disposition  by  the  court  or  to 
advise,  counsel,  and  make  final  disposition 
himself.  His  is  the  first  step,  and  m  many 
cases  the  last,  m  the  program  devised  by 
society  for  handling  the  cases  of  Juveniles 
who  violate  the  law  or  engage  in  other  be- 
havior detrimental  or  dangerous  to  their  own 
welfare.  That  this  approach  Is  followed  con- 
scientiously is  verified  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  cases  Involving  Juve- 
nUes  are  resolved  at  the  police  level  rather 
than  through  formal  Juvenile  covirt  proce- 
dures. 

The  efforts  of  the  police  to  better  equip 
themselves  to  handle  this  major  criminal 
Justice  problem  is  reflected  m  the  work  of  our 
organization,  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Since  1962,  members  of 
our  staff  have  been  working  on  this  problem 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Juve- 
mie  Delinquency  and  Touth  Development, 
now  of  HEW.  The  original  thrust  of  this  ef- 
fort was  to  define  the  police  role  In  handling 
youthful  offenders.  'This  examination  re- 
sulted In  a  definitive  text  on  the  subject 
which  I  summarized  In  my  preceding  re- 
marks. 

In  1964,  this  project  was  reoriented  to 
placing  the  concepts  evolved  mto  practice  \n 
police  departments  across  the  country,  with, 
I  believe  notable  success.  Based  on  the  re- 
sults of  tbe  first  two  phases  we  have  now 
entered  on  the  third  phase  that  is  focused  on 
developing  improved  relations  between  tbe 
police  and  youth  conunumtles.  In  other 
words,  we  are  placing  Increased  emphasis  on 
the  crime  prevention  phase  of  law  enforce- 
ment. This  Is  true,  not  only  In  the  Juvenile 
area,  but  In  all  police  activities. 

Crime  prevention  has  always  been  a  pri- 
mary objective  of  law  enforcement.  While 
many  leading  police  executives  have  long 
understood  the  Importance  of  this  objective, 
it  has  often  been  relegated  to  secondary 
Importance  because  of  the  commitment  of 
available  police  resources  to  detection  and 
apprehension  of  criminals.  The  Interest  of 
our  citizens  has  been  centered  primarily  on 
the  detection  and  apprehension  phases  of 
law  enforcement  rather  than  that  of  crime 
prevention.  In  addition,  there  has  been,  tra- 
ditionally, a  demarcation  lietween  social  wel- 
fare service  and  police  service. 

Today,  the  police  and  the  citizens  they 
serve  are  coming  to  the  realization  that  in 
the  attainment  of  the  crime  prevention  ob- 
jective lies  our  greatest  hope  for  law  enforce- 
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ment.  Botb  ttae  police  and  the  citizen  now 
recognise  that  crime  and  the  conditions  that 
breed  crime — poyerty,  ignorance,  congestion 
of  the  disadvantaged,  social  and  economic 
inequalities — are  inseparable. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  many  police  leaden 
that  they  have  exerclaed  their  Initiative  In 
this  area  by  estabUsblng  comprehensive  pro- 
grams In  such  communities  to  forestall  crime. 
It  is  a  fact  that  as  much  as  60  percent  or 
more  of  the  police  man-hours  are  now  uti- 
lized in  what  can  be  classified  as  social  work 
to  deter  crime,  including  Juvenile  crlmlnailty. 

The  growing  significance  of  the  police  role 
In  Juvenile  criminality  Is  clearly  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  over  SO  percent  of  the  per- 
sons arrested  for  burglary,  larceny,  auto  theft, 
arson  and  vandalism  during  1966  were  under 
18  years  of  age. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  report 
notes  that  one  out  of  every  nine  children 
will  be  referred  to  Juvenile  courts  for  acts  of 
delinquency  before  reaching  the  age  of  18. 

The  chairman  of  the  Commission,  Nicholas 
B.  de  Katzenbach,  was  quoted  recently  as 
saying  that  the  crime  rate  will  continue  to 
rise  even  if  every  proposal  of  the  Commission 
is  adopted.  He  explained  that  the  major  rea- 
son for  this  prediction  la  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  crime  Is  committed  by  young 
people  24  years  of  age  and  under,  the  pro- 
portion of  young  people  In  society  la  growing 
steadily;  consequently,  a  continuing  increase 
of  crime  can  be  expected  even  after  the 
ad(^tlon   of  the   Commission's   proposals. 

But  It  must  be  appreciated  that,  without 
minimizing  the  Importance  of  our  efforts 
In  alleviating  juvenile  criminality,  this  prob- 
lem cannot  be  the  sole  focus  of  police  atten- 
tion. Every  facet  of  criminal  activity  in  our 
nation  la  Increasing.  The  {xiUce,  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  duty,  must  be  concerned  with 
the  entire  spectrum  of  crime.  This  workload 
has  increased  tremendously  in  the  past  three 
years  aa  a  result  of  the  civil  demonstrations 
and  dvll  disobedience  activities  that  have 
e^Milated  Into  civil  riots  and  civil  war.  And 
while  the  police  workload  has  been  com- 
pounded, there  has  been  no  parallel  increase 
in  poUce  resources. 

Por  many  years,  despite  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  farslghted  police  executives,  their 
capabilities  have  remained  largely  static.  It 
Is  no  exaggceratlon  to  say  that  in  comparison 
to  the  scientific  and  technological  advances 
so  prevalent  in  other  national  endeavors,  law 
enforcement  is  forced  to  operate  with  the 
resources  of  frontier  days. 

The  police,  as  a  symbcd  of  the  restraints 
required  to  maintain  social  order,  have  suf- 
fered from  a  sociological  standpoint.  The 
mlUtant  leculers  of  minority  groups  and  self- 
appointed  idealists  have  made  the  police  a 
special  target  for  their  venom  and  hate,  and 
for^  publicity  purposes.  They  have  led  their 
deluded  foUowers  Into  massive  criminal  ac- 
tions against  law  and  order  that  in  the  past 
three  years  have  res\Uted  in  the  deattts  of 
130  people — twelve  of  them  policemen;'  over 
3,000  injured,  property  damage  over  $200  mil- 
lion and  an  estimated  economic  loss  of  over 
one-half  billion  dollars. 

Many  of  the  participants  in  these  protests 
have  ijeen  young  people.  Their  Immattirity, 
lack  of  responsibility,  and,  yes,  even  oois- 
gulded  idealism  in  some  cases,  have  made 
them  willing  followers  in  these  social  disas- 
ters. They  have  been  receptive  to  the  excit- 
ing challenges  offered  them  by  leaders  who 
would  achieve  their  ends  by  revolution  rather 
than  by  due  process  of  law.  In  the  case  ot 
the  ghetto  youth,  any  change  from  their 
present  conditions  has  been  a  welccnne  one. 
They  have  felt  that  they  have  had  nothing 
to  lose  by  criminal  acts.  Their  false  messlahs 
have  convinced  them  that  only  by  violence 
can  Justice  and  equality  be  adileved. 

Young  people  are  the  natural  recruiting 
targets  for  extremists  of  every  Uk.  Groups 
such  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  American 
Nazi  Party  enlist  tlie  tmsophlstlcated  under 


the  banner  of  4^ite  supremacy.  The  black 
power  advocates  through  their  Revolutionary 
Action  Movement  recruit  for  their  Black 
Guard — a  paraMilitary  group  dedicated  to 
the  supremacy  jot  black  power  and  black 
unity.  I 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  youth  of  ovir 
nation  who  cozxiiiit  these  oSenses  against  so- 
ciety are  deflnsely  in  the  minority.  The 
great  majority  o^ovir  young  people  are  study- 
ing and  workinf  to  provide  a  better  future 
for  themselves  apd  our  nation.  A  great  ma- 
jority are  servini  willingly  and  with  distinc- 
tion In  our  armed  forces.  One  of  the  few 
favorable  aspect  In  the  civil  disorders  that 
threatened  our  titles  this  past  summer  was 
the  work  of  maiy  young  peqple  in  prevent- 
ing disasters  through  cool-headed  liaison 
with  the  potentially  dissident.  It  is  a  heart- 
ening fact  thatjreat  majorities  of  our  young 
people  are  living  according  to  the  precepts 
of  our  social  c*de  of  ethics  and  morality. 
This  fact  we  should  never  lose  sight  of. 

However,  eveq  if  the  misguided  and  mal- 
contents among  our  nation's  youth  are  In  the 
minority,  the  old  adage  of  "one  bad  apple" 
cannot  be  disregarded.  Are  we  in  danger  that 
this  disrespect  fCr  the  law,  this  contempt  for 
social  order  wll|  pervade  our  society  Uke  a 
cancerous  grow^i?  I  think  we  would  be  re- 
miss indeed  If  ^  did  not  give  our  most  seri- 
ous consideration  to  this  possibility. 

Youthful  rebtf lion  is  not  unique  with  the 
present  generation  of  young  people,  but  It 
has  never,  to  m^  mind,  been  as  pervasive  as 
it  is  today.  ! 

We  know  that  there  are  many  contribut- 
ing factors  to  fuvenile  criminality.  We  are 
well  aware  that  four  central  cities  are  in  seri- 
ous trouble  becSuse  of  the  Influx  of  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  exodus  of  the  more  afflu- 
ent. It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  a 
child  reared  In  poverty  and  Ignorance  with- 
out proper  parental  guidance  and  with  little 
hope  for  any  satisfactory  social  and  economic 
status,  channel!  his  rebellion  against  these 
conditions  Into  |:rimlnal  outlets.  I  say  we  can 
\inderstand  thl^,  but  we  condone  and  dis- 
regard It  only  at  ovtr  nation's  peril. 

Somewhat  more  difficult  to  understand  is 
the  divergence  Irom  expected  standards  of 
conduct  by  the  youth  who  come  from  the 
more  affluent  portion  at  our  society.  We  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  and  tmfKwslble  to 
condone  deliberate  actions  of  criminality  by 
these  youths.  We  are  told  that  these  acts  are 
rooted  in  a  deslte  to  be  recognized,  the  desire 
to  be  taken  seriously  and  to  have  their  say 
In  the  decisions  that  affect  our  society.  I  be- 
lieve you  will  Sgree  with  me  that  there  Is 
nothing  wrong,  in  principle,  in  striving  for 
such  results.  But  I  know  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  fulfillment  ot  these  desires  by 
acta  of  crimlnia  violence  is  totally  imac- 
ceptable. 

We  cannot  accept  the  dictates  of  a  Mal- 
colm X,  a  Stekely  Carmlchael,  «  a  Rap 
Brown,  that  ou^  cities  be  burned  to  aclileve 
these  results.  We  cannot  accept  the  precepts 
of  Marxlst-orleated  groups,  such  as  the  W.  E. 
B.  DviBols  Clubs  In  many  of  our  colleges,  that 
the  overthrow  of  esteblished  social  order  is 
a  Justified  meads  to  the  desired  ends. 

We  cannot  believe  that  retreat  to  the 
"flower  world"  of  Halght-Asbury  is  the  an- 
swer. We  cannot  countenance  the  belief  that 
escape  Into  the  marijuana  and  LSD  worlds 
of  Allen  Oinsburg  and  Dr.  Leary  Is  the  an- 
swer. Retreat  tnd  escape  are  not  solutions. 
They  are  only  evasions  of  reality. 

It  is  easy  to! say  what  we  cannot  do;  the 
difficult  thing  Is  to  determine  what  we  can 
do,  and  then  do  it.  One  fact  is  unmistakable: 
no  single  segment  of  our  society  can  accom- 
plish this  task;  certainly  not  the  police 
alone.  They  hate  only  one  facet  of  the  multi- 
faceted  responsibiuty.  It  U  their  Job  to  en- 
force the  law  regardless  of  the  age,  ix)lor, 
creed  or  social  status  of  the  offender.  But 
this  task  can  ttn  accomplished  only  with  the 
concerted  support  of  aU  law-abiding  citizens. 


The  police  serve  ai 
insuring  that  our 


agents  for  ttae  citizens  In 
society  functions  within 
the  framework  of  law  and  order.  We  are  en- 
dowed with  cerwn  inherent  freedoms, 
thanks  to  the  for#sight  of  the  founders  of 
our  nation.  But  these  freedoms  are  con- 
tingent upon  equi  lly  Inherent  responsibili- 
ties— ^respect  for  tl  e  law  and  support  of  law 
enforcement. 

Today,  our  natiob  faces  a  crisis  in  law  en- 
forcement. Some  of  the  youth  of  our  nation 
are  morally  and  siflrltually  crippled  because 
of  their  social  and  economic  status.  Others 
of  them  are  troubled  becaiise  they  feel  that 
they  are  being  called  upon  to  sacrifice  un- 
duly In  shouldering  responsibilities  not  of 
their  making.  j 

In  the  slums  of  |our  cities,  we  find,  as  was 
stated  in  the  Notember  20,  1967  Issue  of 
Newsweek  magazine,  "that  life  is  quickly  re- 
duced to  familiar  terms:  the  degradation  of 
the  slums,  the  desjperate  search  for  work  and 
the  final  dependence  on  the  mercies  of  the 
welfare  department."  The  cycle  tends  to  be 
a  vicious  one,  par^cularly  for  the  youth.  An 
improvement  in  living  conditions  won't  help 
unless  there  are  Jpbs:  Jobs  wont  help  un- 
less the  people  have  the  training  for  them, 
and  they  cannot  b«  trained  without  the  basic 
convictions  that  Ihere  Is  a  chance  to  suc- 
ceed. 

So  It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  first 
thing  that  has  to  l>e  provided  for  our  youth, 
and  particularly  the  children  of  the  ghetto, 
is  hope.  Carl  T.  piowan,  the  distinguished 
Negro  Journalist,  a  farmer  Ambassador  and 
head  of  the  IT.  S«  Information  Service,  ex- 
plained this  graphically  in  his  Novemb^  10, 
Evening  Star  newspaper  column.  He  quoted 
Stokely  Carmlchael  as  saying  that,  "It  U 
only  when  people  lose  all  hope  that  you 
can  get  them  to  fum  to  violence."  He  con- 
tinued. "Thus  did  Carmlchael  put  his  finger 
on  the  critical  factor  in  the  violence  that  has 
plagued  American  cities  these  last  few  sum- 
mers: loss  of  hope.  He  has  exploited  the 
frustrations  of  tlie  alllenated  and  hopeless, 
arousing  hatreds  and  even  the  urge  to  kUl." 
He  closed  by  writing,  "Unintentionally  .  .  . 
Carmlchael  has  told  us  what  the  best  de- 
fense is  against  the  upheaval  he  advocates. 
Spare  no  effort  tq  give  hope,  hope,  hope." 

We  must  face  lip  to  the  fact  that  broad- 
scale  alleviation  of  the  factors  that  con- 
tribute to  crime  t«^ll  require  massive  fund- 
ing. It  is  an  ironical  fact  of  our  times  that 
as  our  affluence  gfows  the  pockets  of  poverty 
become  more  deeply  imbedded  and  those 
wlio  inhabit  th«ti  find  it  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  escape  them  or  to  understand  why 
this  disparity  exists. 

Thirdly,  we  miut  have  a  rebirth  of  re- 
sponsibility in  oi|r  nation  and  must  incul- 
cate It  into  our  young  people.  Every  parent 
who  disregards  the  law  makes  it  that  much 
easier  for  his  youngsters  to  do  the  same. 
Children  need  m^els  more  than  they  need 
impersonal  puni^unent.  We  can  hardly  ex- 
pect them  to  accept  responsibilities  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  ourselves. 

The  trend  of  permissiveness  In  our  society 
today  is,  I  think,  responsible  for  the  retread 
from  reality  that  many  of  our  young  people 
are  making  Into  the  psychedelic  world.  At 
Senator  Robert  W.  Byrd  told  a  conference  of 
police  executives  some  time  ago,  "All  too 
often  I  believe  c^ime  springs  from  lack  ct 
parental  dlscipUnie.  Young  men  tx>rrow  a  car 
and  go  for  a  JoyWde,  'Just  for  kicks.'  They 
rob  for  a  drug  h«blt  started  'Just  for  kicks.' 
Probably  early  application  of  the  parental 
band  to  the  area  iisually  reserved  for  kicks 
would  have  nlpp^  this  problem  in  the  bud." 
The  solutions  I  have  outlined  to  the  prob- 
lem of  youthful  criminality  are  obviously 
long-range  ones.  The  problem  facing  us  Is 
an  immediate  one.  Until  these  solutions  can 
be  achieved,  the  practical  answer  would  ap- 
pear to  be  tncrect^ingly  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment. In  an  artiSle  In  the  Parade  magazine, 
November  6,  l»W ,  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
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Clark  Is  quoted  as  stating,  "Never  have  good 
police  been  so  important  to  people."  Further, 
be  Is  quoted  as  saying,  "As  long  as  the  public 
1«  willing  to  spend  $4.2  billion  for  police, 
prisons  and  prosecutions,  as  contrasted  with 
113  billion  for  alcohol,  the  streets  and  parks 
will  continue  to  remain  unsafe  at  night." 

As  was  pointed  out  In  the  Report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
»ad  Administration  of  Justice,  every  part  of 
the  criminal  Justice  system  is  undernour- 
ished. There  is  insufficient  manpower  and 
what  there  is  is  not  well  enough  for  trained 
or  well  enough  paid.  Facilities  and  equip- 
ment are  Inadequate.  Research  programs 
that  could  lead  to  greater  knowledge  about 
crime  and  Justice,  and  therefore  to  more  ef- 
fective operations  are  almost  non-existent. 
To  lament  the  Increase  in  crime  and  at  the 
(tme  time  to  starve  the  agencies  of  law  and 
Justice,  Is  to  whistle  In  the  wind. 

The  police  of  our  nation  are  fully  awsire  of 
these  Inadequacies  and  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems they  face.  They  have  Tseen  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  concern  and  interest  in 
these  problems  by  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Legislation  has 
been  enacted,  and  more  is  pending,  that  will 
go  a  long  way  to  alleviate  these  deficiencies. 

Even  more  heartening,  however.  Is  the  up- 
surge In  public  understanding  and  public  de- 
termination to  support  law  enforcement  and 
alleviate  its  inadequacies. 

This  determination  is  most  outstandingly 
exemplified  by  the  project  you  gentlemen  of 
Klwanls  International  are  undertaking.  Tour 
program  to  motivate  youth  to  respect  and 
obey  the  law  gets  to  the  root  of  the  problem. 
The  fact  that  so  many  other  civic  organiza- 
tions in  our  nation  are  cooperating  in  the 
project,  or  conducting  similar  ones.  Is  a 
■ource  of  deep  gratification  to  the  police  of 
our  nation. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  Journey  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  begins  with  a  single  step.  I  think 
that  the  members  of  the  Klwanls  and  other 
citizens  who  are  instilling  respect  for  the 
law  and  support  of  law  enforcement  In  our 
youth  have  gone  far  past  the  first  step.  You 
have  taken  giant  strides  In  fulfilling  the  re- 
sponsibility all  Americans  share  In  achieving 
respect  for  the  law  and  support  for  those 
who  are  charged  with  enforcing  it. 

Our  nation's  fovmders  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  government  of  laws  with  equal 
Justice  for  all.  Our  predecessors — our  fa- 
thers— ^bullt  upon  that  foundation  to  achieve 
a  nation  that  stands  as  an  exemplar  for  all 
those  who  strive  for  this  goal.  I  would  hope 
that  you  and  I  of  our  generation  would  do 
no  less  for  our  posterity. 


Giaranteed  Refundable  Contribotioiis? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  NKW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  7.  1967 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  now  that 
we  have  finished  playing  "On-agaln-off- 
a»ln-gone-again-Piimegan"  with  the 
President's  surtax  proposal  for  this  year, 
there  should  be  some  time  available  to 
us  for  reflection,  smd  for  a  reexamina- 
ticm  of  our  overall  fiscal  problems  and  the 
solutions  offered  to  them. 

1  had  just  about  decided  that  every- 
thing had  been  said,  In  this  debate  over 
tax  policy,  that  could  be  said,  and  that 
nobody  had  anything  new  to  offer  when 
I  came  acivss  the  following  article  en- 
tiUed  "A  New  Road  to  a  Stable  Econ- 


omy," as  published  In  the  December  issue 
of  the  Progressive  magazine. 

Its  author  Is  Melville  J.  Ulmer,  a  pro- 
fessor of  eoonomics  at  nearby  Maryland 
University  and  an  economic  consultant 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  one 
who  has  formerly  served  as  an  economic 
adviser  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration and  the  Department  of  State, 
Labor,  and  Commerce  under  the  Tru- 
man, Kennedy,  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions. 

I  know  no  more  about  Mr.  XTlmer  than 
that,  but  ills  analysis  of  the  surtax  prob- 
lem was,  I  thought,  worth  reading,  and 
the  solution  he  suggests  so  novel  and  dif- 
ferent that  it  ought  to  be  brought  to  some 
wider  attention.  In  a  footnote  to  his  arti- 
cle, it  is  stated  that  he  presented  these 
views  of  his  In  a  "private,  unofiQcial  ca- 
pacity," and — under  leave  granted  to  dc 
so — I  pass  them  along  to  my  colleagues 
in  much  the  same  tentative  fashion: 

A    NrW    ROAO    TO    A    STABtX    ECONOMT 

(By  Melvme  J.  Ulmer) 
For  many  months  a  gulf  of  misunder- 
standing and  a  certain  unfortunate  stub- 
bornness has  separated  those  in  Washington 
who  believe  taxes  should  be  increased  from 
the  many  more  who  l>elleve  that  they  shovild 
not.  In  favor  of  the  increase  are  President 
Jolxnson,  his  economic  advisers,  and  the 
many  Infiuentlal  friends  and  foUowers  of  the 
latter  in  the  academic  community.  Foremost 
in  opposition  is  Representative  Wilbur  Mills, 
the  Arkansas  Democrat  who  Is  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Other  resistance  comes  from  numerous  ele- 
ments of  diverse  political  hues  including 
many — and  perhaps  the  majority — of  Mills' 
colleagues  in  the  House,  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  upper  chamber,  led 
by  Senator  William  Proxmlre,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  a  variety  ot 
both  Uberal  and  conservative  economistB, 
and  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Meanwhile,  as  politicians  and  technicians 
talk  on,  prices  keep  rising.  In  the  last  year 
and  a  half  the  consumer  price  index  in- 
creased by  five  per  cent,  and  In  the  most 
recent  months  its  pace  stepped  up  omi- 
nously. Granted  that  economic  forecasts 
have  often  been  wrong,  it  would  t>e  fool- 
hardy to  slirug  off  the  prediction  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
that  prices  wiU  rise  even  more  sharply  in  the 
year  ahead.  There  Is  also  no  question  that 
the  ten  per  cent  surcharge  on  income  taxes, 
wlilch  the  Administration  has  proposed, 
would  do  much  to  retard  or  halt  the  Infia- 
tlon. 

Nevertheless  it  would  be  hasty,  and  I  ttilnk 
wrong,  to  conclude  that  therefore  taxes 
ought  to  be  Increased.  Indeed,  In  their  In- 
sistence that  this  Is  the  only  feasible  way  to 
check  Inflation,  the  economic  advisers  to  the 
White  House  threaten  to  transform  the  New 

Economics  into  a  New  Orthodoxy.  The  very 
diversity  and  intensity  of  the  opposition 
suggest  that  something  may  be  wrong  with 
their  proposal. 

The  principal  arguments  of  those  in  op- 
position may  be  briefly  summarized.  There  Is 
the  forcefully  presented  contention  of  Chair- 
man Mills  that  public  spending  should  be  cut 
first.  In  support  of  this  position.  Senator 
Proxmlre  has  pointed  out  such  "low  priority" 
Items  m  the  Federal  budget  as  the  heavy 
public  Investment  in  supersonic  transport, 
the  space  program,  the  maintenance  of  super, 
fiuous  troops  in  Europe,  and  the  notorious 
"pork  barrel"  appropriations  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  highways,  and  some  other  non- 
defense  public  works.  The  Administration's 
answer,  of  covirse,  Is  that  when  the  votes  are 
taken  these  are  the  items  that  wiU  not  be 
cut.  Instead,  the  President  and  his  advisers 


suspect  that  economies  will  be  at  ttae  expense 
of  the  Oreat  Society,  already  battered. 

Along  with  this  emphasis  on  cutting  ex- 
penditures is  the  c<Miviction  ttiat  the  Amer- 
ican public  Is  alreculy  as  heavily  taxed  as  It 
ought  to  be — a  belief  that  is  pervasive  and 
perhaps  most  Influential  of  all  In  Oongreas. 
Any  reasonable  economiea,  in  this  view,  would 
be  preferable  to  Increasing  the  tax  burden.  It 
is  a  view  that  probably  wins  support  from 
most  middle-class  families  receiving  income 
mainly  from  wages  or  salaries. 

At  the  same  time,  Americans,  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  oppose  the  Administration  on 
the  grounds  that  the  tax  biuden,  under 
present  statutes,  Is  not  heavy  enough  on  some 
sectors  of  the  population.  They  point  to  loop- 
holes such  as  the  oil  depletion  allowances  and 
trust  fund  dodges  that  have  enabled  some 
millionaires  to  escape  pa3rlng  any  Federal 
Income  taxes  whatever.  In  the  Judgment  of 
ADA,  a  tax  increase  now,  before  closing  the 
loopholes,  would  have  regressive  tendencies. 
Some  mMnbers  of  ADA,  and  others  too,  reject 
the  tax  because  they  reject  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Finally,  there  is  the  fear,  shared  by  some 
economists,  that  the  forecast  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  may  be  wrong.  There 
hsis  been  some  evidence  of  prospective  weak- 
ness In  business  Investment  and  also  a  per- 
ceptible sluggisimess  in  consumer  expendi- 
tures. Even  a  swiftly  enacted  tax  increase 
could  not  have  much  effect  sooner  than  six 
months  from  now.  If  by  that  time  business 
activity  were  turning  down,  the  tax  change 
would  only  accelerate  the  decline. 

None  of  the  arguments  against  the  tax 
increase  is  completely  pointless,  and  some 
bear  considerable  substance. 

Taken  together,  they  represent  a  formid- 
able opposition — ^not  formidable  enough  to 
deny  the  danger  of  inflation,  cr  the  need  to 
check  It,  but  to  question  whether  the  tech- 
nique proposed  by  the  Administration  is  the 
proper  one  for  the  task.  The  latter  is  the 
basic  question  raised  in  tills  article,  and  it 
is  also  raised  Implicitly  by  some  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's critics.  But  before  pxirsulng 
further  the  possible  weaknesses  of  tax 
changes  as  a  stabilizing  device,  I  propose  a 
possible  alternative — a  plan  that  I  believe 
would  block  inflation  promptly  if  it  devel- 
ops, and  yet  meet  the  objections  of  those 
who  oppose  the  Administration's  tax  in- 
crease. 

The  proposal  presented  here  is  that  each 
taxpayer  be  required  to  IcTid  the  Govern- 
ment an  amount  equal  to  ten  per  cent  of 
his  tax  liability,  the  sum  to  be  repaid  with 
five  per  cent  ciunulative  Interest  at  the  end 
of  three  years.  In  case  the  business  situation 
changed  suddenly,  the  President  would  have 
authority  to  make  repayment  at  any  earlier 
date.  The  loan  would  appear,  InltlaUy,  as  a 
surcharge  on  tax  liability,  and  would  have 
much  the  same  daflatlonary  impact  on  the 
nation's  spending  as  an  outright  Increase  In 
taxes.  As  a  loan  with  interest,  however,  it 
would  be  less  punishing  to  the  taxpayer.  It 
should  also,  therefore,  be  more  palatable  to 
congress. 

But  the  compulsory  loan  plan  is  not  offered 
here  as  a  clever  subterfuge  calculated  to 
temper  the  squeamlshness  of  vote-conscious 
Congressmen.  The  proposal  is  motivated  by 
the  conviction  that  the  stabilization  pro- 
gram thus  far  dictated  by  the  New  Economics 
is  fundamentally  mistaken,  and  that  its  er- 
rors would  be  corrected  by  a  systematic  plan 
for  compulsory  loans  and  repayments. 

Ever  since  1961,  when  Walter  Heller  be- 
came chairman  of  President  Kennedy's  Coun- 
cU  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  official  posi- 
tion toward  economic  stabilization  has  been 
the  same.  Exclusive  reliance  has  been  placed 
on  tax  clianges,  both  under  Heller  and  those 
who  followed  him  in  ttae  Cotincil  under  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  When  recession  ttireatens, 
the  New  Economics  proclaimed,  taxes  sho\ild 
be     cut.     This     WiU     reinforce     purchasing 
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power,  enlarge  dem&nd,  and  snap  the  econ- 
omy back  to  full  employment.  When  Inila- 
Uaa  threatens,  taxee  should  be  Increased. 
TUs  will  reduce  the  nation's  spending,  dlm- 
f»«<«t»  (iirfninlTn  demand,  and  dampen  the  rise 
In  prices. 

The  theory,  almost  all  agree.  Is  Impecca- 
ble. But  despite  the  fanfare  over  alleged  suc- 
cesses, a  bard  look  at  the  facts  reveals  that 
In  praetioe  It  has  never  worked.  Its  failures 
are  svldent  even  in  the  last  seven  years  dur- 
ing vhlcb  the  New  Economics  held  full  sway. 
TikMB,  when  President  Kennedy  took  office 
In  January,  1S>61,  ftilly  seven  per  cent  of  the 
labor  force  was  unemployed.  By  the  logic  of 
tbs  New  Boonomlcs,  a  tax  reduction  was  re- 
quired and  was  duly  pressed  by  the  Council 
of  ■conomlc  Advisers.  Nevertheless,  while 
serious  unemployment  persisted,  nearly  four 
years  passed  before  the  tax  cut  was  enacted. 
^Tut  It  took  another  six  months  before  It 
began  to  take  effect. 

Indeed,  by  the  time  It  yielded  its  fxill  ef- 
fects, much  of  the  need  for  a  tax  cut  already 
bsd  diminished.  Certainly,  as  the  year  1966 
came  to  a  close  prices  were  surging  forward, 
the  Vietnam  war  was  escalating,  and  Inflation 
instead  of  unemployment  was  the  problem — 
at  least  as  viewed  from  Washington.  Heller, 
by  now  back  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
called  promptly  for  a  tax  increase.  The  Coun- 
cil Of  Economic  Advisers  agreed.  Now,  nearly 
two  years  later,  prices  are  mounting  and 
there  still  has  been  no  action. 

One  wonders,  are  Presidents  and  legisla- 
tors simply  "ornery"  or  dull,  or  may  there 
not  be  some  legitimate  reason  why  they 
hesitate  to  more  taxes  swiftly  up  and  down 
like  an  oOce  building  elevator?  In  my  opin- 
ion, delays  In  enacting  tax  changes,  which 
have  always  been  prolonged  ones,  are  In- 
herent not  merely  in  the  legislative  process, 
but  in  the  basic  reqxilrements  for  reasonable 
stability  in  business  and  household  planning. 
To  give  them  their  due,  politicians  seem 
to  sense  instinctively  that  taxes  are  too  im- 
portant an  economic  matter  to  be  Jiggled  fre- 
quently and  capriciously.  Business  plana  its 
Investments  on  prospective  yields  figured 
after  taxes.  Households  of  necessity  shape 
their  spending,  and  assume  mortgage  pay- 
ments and  other  commitments,  on  the  basis 
of  their  expected  incomes  after  taxes.  Stabil- 
ity in  their  accounts  would  be  next  to  impKje- 
sible  with  frequent  and  unforeseeable 
changes  In  the  rules  of  the  game. 

Furthermore,  taxes  exercise  an  Important 
influence  on  the  distribution  of  Income,  as 
well  as  on  economic  decisions,  and  these 
aho\ild  reflect  the  long-term  decisions  of  the 
electorate.  It  la  not  fitting  that  they  flutter 
moodily  with  the  ever-changing  tides  of 
business.  Indeed,  the  volume  of  public  spend- 
ing, as  well  as  the  taxes  that  finance  them, 
ought  to  be  geared  to  the  long  term  economic 
requirements  of  balanced  growth,  equity,  and 
a  conscious,  reasoned  decision  concerning 
the  division  of  resources  between  private 
goods  and  public  services.  Neither  the  war 
against  poverty  nor  income  tax  rates  should 
fluctuate  from  year  to  year. 

It  1b  primarily  on  these  grounds  that  the 
plan  for  compulsory  loans  la  offered  here. 
As  a  permanent  measure.  It  would  Involve 
establishment  of  a  trust  fund,  or  "stabiliza- 
tion kitty."  Compulsory  loans  would  be  paid 
Into  the  fund  by  taxpayers  when  Inflation 
threatened;  payouts  would  be  made  to  them 
within  three  years  on  each  loan,  or  sooner  if 
the  economy  became  slack.  Within  limits  set 
by  Congress,  the  President  would  be  author- 
ized to  order  loans  or  early  repayments  at 
hU  discretion:  they  would  appear  as  both 
surcharges  and  credits  in  the  ordinary  In- 
come tax  schedules. 

If  In  the  long  run  It  appeared  that  re- 
peated loans  were  necessary  and  payments 
into  the  stabilisation  fund  greatly  exceeded 
current  payouts,  it  would  signify  that  an  In- 
crease In  taxes  was  required  to  flnaztoe  gov- 
ernment operations  and  economic  growth.  In 


the  same  way,  a  |>ersistent  Imbalance  in  the 
other  direction  Would  signal  the  need  for  a 
tax  cut.  But  theA  wo\ild  be  deliberate,  care- 
fully-planned adjustments  in  tax  rates  that 
would  occur  rarely.  The  swift,  push-button 
changes  needed  ftx-  stabilization  would  be 
effected  through  the  mechanism  of  compul- 
sory loans  and  repayments. 

Although  loaA  would  reduce  immediate 
purchasing  power,  and  repayments  would 
expand  it,  unllkj  taxes  they  would  not  alter 
the  fundamental  flnancial  positions  of  busi- 
nesses or  bousebclds.  Loans  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  foroed  .  savlngb — assets  which 
nesses  or  housel^lds.  Loans  would  be  tanta- 
would  grow  with  Interest  (five  per  cent 
cumulative),  anp  which  would  surely  be- 
come liquid  in  Ihree  years  or  sooner.  Thus, 
a  business  Investment  that  bad  been  un- 
dertaken on  Um  promise  of  a  ten  per  cent 
yield  would  still  hold  the  same  promise 
whether  a  comptilsory  loan  had  been  added 
to  the  regular  corporation  Income  tax  or 
not.  In  contrast,  a  substantial  tax  boost 
could  transfonn  a  once  profitable  project 
Into  a  failure.  Tet,  by  contracting  or  ex- 
panding the  licome  currently  available 
for  spending.  c<  mpulsory  loans  and  repay- 
ments would  I  Sect  the  expenditures  of 
households  an< .  business  much  as  tax 
changes,  would.  3ut  unlike  tax  changes,  they 
would  not  alter  the  permanent  incomes  of 
either  consumer  \  or  business.  Therefore,  the 
long  term  flnaitcial  plans  of  both,  so  im- 
portant for  pergonal  secvirity  as  as  well  as 
stable  economic!  growth,  will  be  unaffected. 

As  a  permanent  fixture,  the  compulsory 
loan  plan  wou^  remove  tax  increases  or 
reductions,  and  public  spending  as  well,  from 
the  emotlonall}-charged  arena  in  which 
hastily  considered  decisions  are  demanded 
to  meet  the  imfnedlate  emergencies  of  ex- 
cessive unemplonrment  or  inflation.  A  more 
rational  approa«i  to  taxation  and  spending 
may  then  be  possible.  For  example,  the  elim- 
ination of  wasteful  items  in  the  Federal 
budget  could  bf  debated  on  its  merits,  re- 
lieved of  the  Irrelevant  requirements  of  eco- 
nomic stabilizal  ion.  In  the  same  way,  the 
case  for  closing  bax  loopholes  could  be  urged 
on  the  proper  gri  mnds  of  equity  and  morality. 

No  doubt  a  liCadison  Avenue  technician 
could  think  of  al  more  seductive  label  for  the 
compulsory  loa|i  plan.  Loans  for  National 
Progress?  Guaritnteed  Refundable  Contribu- 
tions? Federal  pavings  Allowances?  Stability 
Stipends?  | 

But  whatever;  it  is  called,  with  President 
Johnson  and  Representative  Mills  eyeball  to 
eyeball  over  the  tax  Increase,  the  compulsory 
loan  plan  could  perform  a  significant  im- 
mediate service..  It  could  enable  each  to  draw 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdct/,  December  7.  1967 

Mr.  TEA01JE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  November's.  1967,  an  organization 
known  as  Fori  Worth's  Progress  held  Its 
annual  banqiiet.  The  keynote  speaker 
was  an  old  a]  ft  M.  classmate  and  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Pellx  M.  Mc- 
Knlght,  C(9ubllsher  and  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald.  His  remarks  con- 
tain some  timely  subjects  and  I  com- 
mend his  speech  to  the  Members  of  this 
body. 


FoBT  Wi  iBTH  PaoGaxss 
(By    Felix    R.    McSnight,    copublisher    and 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Novem- 
ber 28, 1967)  I 

Today,  gentlemea,  let's  take  the  bark  off 
the  tree,  forget  the  past  and  talk  in  these 
few  minutes  about  the  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity that  lies  Ju^  around  the  bend. 

We  would  be  pl41n  damn  fools  if  we  did 
not  lay  a  thousand  hands  to  the  blueprint 
of  bold  decisions  fir  Port  Worth  and  Dallas 
in  the  next  decade.  Henceforth — from  this 
moment  forward — ^let  us  talk  partnership. 

We  have  bad  our  little  skirmishes  and 
Jokes — and  we  bavowasted  a  lot  of  time  with 
trivia.  Now.  lets  leave  the  bad  jokes  to  the 
Aggie  harrassers  aad  assume  the  adult  pos- 
ture. I 

The  Port  Worth-Dallas  metropolitan  areas, 
contiguous  as  thef  are,  each  with  its  own 
center,  both  growing  rapidly  with  swiftly  ex- 
panding intercity  afea — plus  a  growing  Inter- 
dependence of  eath  on  the  other — repre- 
sents the  most  unique  urban  area  in  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  easy  to  picture  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas 
as  a  couple  of  children  that  have  grown  up 
on  the  same  block]  Just  now  the  association 
represents  that  a]  couple  that  has  found 
matrimony—and  likes  It  I  The  association 
started  m  adolesefce,  with  the  usual  spata 
that  go  with  growlhg'up.  Then  there  was  the 
period,  perhaps  tfte  teenage  period,  where 
we  probably  got  Ihto  a  little  mischief.  We 
went  through  the  courting  period,  found 
matrimony.  The  honeymoon  may  have  its 
usual  rugged  moments  but  the  union  win  be 
fruitful.      _  j 

One  out  of  every] 98  persons  in  these  United 
States  resides  in  tie  Fort  Worth-Dallas  met- 
ropolitan complex.  And  the  rush  to  this  land 
of  promise  will  donUnue  at  an  incredible 
pace.  I 

Urban  complexes  have  multtttidlnous  prob- 
lems. We  are  buffeted  from  all  sides.  Trans- 
portation, adequa^  and  decent  bousing,  air 
and  water  pollution,  crime,  racial  tension* 
and  a  score  of  other  municipal  situations 
concern  and  tangent  each  one  of  the  2% 
million  citizens  in  our  area. 

These  things  wHl  not  go  away — not  until 
the  leaderships  uses  the  tools  of  sound  Judg- 
ment, Integrity,  understanding  and  depth 
planning  to  get  rlil  of  them. 

In  no  sense  dd  I  masquerade  as  a  city 
planner.  I  am  here  Just  to  shake  your  shoul- 
der as  an  editor  (and  citizen.  My  approach 
probably  will  be  ^  bit  naive  but  I  have  a 
love  for  this  oomihunlty  and  I  believe  in  its 
people.  In  hop  scotch  fashion,  I  fear,  let  us 
very  infcxTnally  ditosect  a  few  things. 

Perhaps  I  should  embark  with  a  few  re- 
marks about  the  potential  dangers  of  su- 
premacy that  sift  In  from  Houston,  or  even 
Tulsa  with  its  waterway.  Or,  they  keep  tell- 
ing me,  from  some  distant  province  called  At- 
lanta, Georgia.  Bift  let's  Just  have  a  look  at 
ourselves.  ! 

We  have  one  oujt  of  every  five  Texans  right 
here  In  our  backirard  and  according  to  my 
good  friend,  Mawin  Springer,  one  of  the 
eminent  city  planners  of  our  time  who  has 
provided  me  with,  much  of  this  material,  we 
can  use  that  team  for  monumental  achieve- 
ment. Ten  years  ago  this  nuin  Springer 
dreamed  his  dreams  by  slide  rule,  analysis 
and  researched  d4ta  and  today  we  arrive  at 
his  prophetic  cipesroads.  Listen  to  these 
words:  1 

The  problems  I  created  by  the  pending 
changes  Include  \  those  involving  the  at- 
titudes of  people,  transportation,  and  high- 
ways, water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  drain- 
age, parks  and  Mcreatlon,  school  districts, 
municipal  boimdariee,  land  use,  development 
standards,  Eonlng,  hospitals,  and  numerous 
others.  Lack  of  foresight  Ln  planning  and 
acting  to  solve  the  present  and  pending 
problems  can  re#tilt  in  the  creation  of  s 
costly,  chaotic,  disorganized  urban  mess. 


On  August  18,  1841,  or  127  years  ago,  the 
Bepubllc  of  Texas  approved  the  first  oon- 
^turt  granting  a  land  company  organized 
In  Kentucky  the  right  to  colonize  the  then 
almost  unpopulated  area  which  today  Is  the 
most  densely  populated  portion  of  Texas — 
the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  region. 

The  land  company,  known  as  Peters  Col- 
ony, was  granted  four  separate  contracts  for 
aettling  a  vast  area  of  North  Texas  between 
1841  and  1853.  Generally,  each  married  set- 
tler which  the  land  company  Induced  to 
ecme  to  the  area  was  given  640  acres  of  land 
and  each  single  settler  obtained  320  acres 
and  the  land  company  gained  a  like  amount. 
Included  In  the  Peters  Colony  grants  were 
Dsllas,  Denton,  Tarrant,  Parker  and  Wise 
oounties  and  portions  of  Ellis,  Johnson  and 
CoUin  counties.  It  seems  somewhat  of  a 
paradox  that  the, part  of  North  Central 
Texas  which  the  Republic  of  Texas  was 
eagerly  seeking  to  settle  Just  over  115  years 
ago  has  now  become  one  of  the  nation's  IS 
largest  metropolitan  areas. 

I  hope  that  I  do  not  become  a  statistical 
bore  today  but  I  do  not  know  of  another  way 
to  sift  through  our  future. 

Now,  for  a  few  fascinating  moments,  let 
us  not  live  In  the  world  of  fantasy,  but  In 
the  very  real  world  of  1985.  Our  guides  are 
the  most  competent,  the  men  of  the  Texas 
Highway  Department,  and  they  have  put 
truthful  slide  rules  to  the  day  we  will  know 
a  scant  17  years  from  this  day  in  the  Fort 
Worth  club.  Give  me  your  hand  and  I  will 
take  you  into  the  future  of  this  ten  county, 
8.M7  square  mile,  TJ  city  complex  of  come- 
and-get-lt  opportunity. 

Seventeen  years  from  now  we  wlU  be 
4,476,000  human  beings  living  in  1,313,000 
twelllng  units.  We  will  have  a  median  family 
Income  of  $11,500  and  on  each  weekday  we 
will  drive  2,185,000  automobiles  on  12,450,000 
trips  to  somewhere — work,  play,  shopping, 
recreation.  We  will  know  813  miles  of  free- 
ways in  these  ten  counties  and  we  will  have 
spent  (3,622.700,000  to  expand  these  freeways, 
arterlals  and  local  streets. 

Lest  I  engulf  you  In  man's  statistical 
dreaming — and  accomplishment — let  me  re- 
mind that  it  takes  Just  this  sort  of  comput- 
ing, this  sort  of  projecting,  this  sort  of  arm- 
in-arm  walking  by  the  men  of  Fort  Worth 
and  Dallas  to  give  vis  our  own  private  brand 
of  heritage.  If  you  didn't  know  it,  some  sort 
of  man  has  been  in  this  north  central  Texas 
for  12,000  years.  The  first  time  we  know  that 
man  was  actually  arotuid  this  Star-Telegram 
comer  was  somewhere  around  1540.  The  yel- 
lowed pages  of  history  tell  us  that  a  Spanish 
expedition  moved  across  this  land — and  that 
160  years  later  Mexicans  saw,  and  named  a 
body  of  water  La  Santlslma  TrlnldEtd,  the 
Host  Holy  Trinity. 

Since  those  days,  when  Fort  Worth  and 
Dallas  was  no  more  than  the  embers  of  camp 
flies  left  by  men  who  pushed  on  to  the 
magnetizing  glimmer  of  the  Mississippi's 
magic,  we  have  walked  the  torturous  adven- 
turous path  of  development. 

So,  when  I  talk  of  1985,  I  talk  of  only 
another  phase.  Return  with  me  to  the  future. 
In  the  charted  year  of  1985,  some  1,300,000 
persons  will  be  employed  in  Tarrant  and 
Dallas  counties  alone — if  we  get  off  our 
hands  and  give  the  glow  of  purpose  to  our 
sets  of  today. 

We  must  find  decent  housing  with  the 
promise  of  environment  that  will  forever 
ense  the  volatile  potential  of  street  strife; 
we  must  preserve  our  green  areas  that  chil- 
dren and  adults  will  know  more  than  asphalt 
baseball  games;  we  must  provide  real  and 
tangible  opportunity  for  all — and  we  must 
piovicle  the  means  for  moving  our  people  to 
and  from  these  Job  opportunities. 

If  we  correctly  read  the  slgiu  that  have 
been  posted  for  us  by  transportation  experts 
we  will  give  priority  to  the  movement  of  our 
peo^e.  Our  system  of  freeways,  regional  and 
Inter-reglanal  highways  and  city  streets  will 
become  the  Imperatives  of  the  future. 


If  we  are  to  give  intelligent  attention  to. 
1985,  we  might  drop  back  to  the  admonitions 
of  1885  as  published  m  the  New  York 
Times — the  editorial  decrying  a  city's  failure 
effectively  to  move  its  people:  "Something 
more  than  streetcars  and  omnibuses  is 
needed  to  supply  the  popular  demand  for 
city  conveyance.  The  cars  are  quiter  than 
the  omnibuses,  but  much  more  crowded. 
People  are  packed  Into  them  like  sardines  In 
a  box,  with  perspiration  for  all.  The  seats 
being  more  than  filled,  the  passengers  are 
placed  In  rows  down  the  middle  where  they 
hang  on  by  the  straps,  like  smoked  hams  in 
a  comer  grocery.  It  must  be  evident  to  every- 
body that  neither  the  cars  nor  the  omni- 
buses supply  accomodations  enough  for  the 
public,  and  that  such  accommodations  as 
they  do  supply  are  not  of  the  right  sort." 

My  presentation  today  Is  embarrassingly 
superficial,  but  to  cram  a  future  Into  30 
minutes  g;oes  far  beyond  my  capabilities. 
Transportation,  alone,  could  take  an  hour. 
We  know  the  Fort  Worth-Dallaa  Regional 
Airport  story — the  catalyst  that  brought 
about  this  desirable  marriage. 

Just  in  the  past  five  days  we  learned  that 
our  airport  will  be  handling  16  million  pas- 
sengers by  1975  and  a  fantastic  30  million  by 
the  magic  year,  1985.  We  will  have  an  aver- 
age dally  "population"  of  75,000  persons  by 
1975,  with  66.000  ground  vehicles  entering 
and  leaving  the  terminal  dally.  Grab  your 
seat  belts  and  believe  me  when  I  say  the  ex- 
perts predict  that  by  1985  the  figure  will 
double  and  we  will  know  a  daily  airport 
population  of  140,000  and  vehicle  traffic  of 
130,000. 

Today,  the  current  weekday  population  of 
Dallas'  Love  Field  is  35,000.  Personal  auto- 
mobiles will  still  be  the  principal  mode  of 
travel  to  the  airport,  at  least  through  1985. 
Imagine,  gentlemen,  a  parking  area  in  1975 
to  accommodate  85,000  auto  parking  spaces — 
and  then  add  34,000  more  by  1985  Roadway 
systems  within  the  airport  grounds  must 
separate  traffic  by  function  to  accommodate 
taxis,  limousines,  buses,  private  autoe  and 
service"  vehicles. 

Rapid  transit  Is  still  20  or  30  years  away 
but,  eventually,  we  will  know  a  network  of 
systems  something  akin  to  our  old  inter- 
urban  lines  between  counties.  We  will  have, 
within  five  to  seven  years,  one  of  the  great 
airports  of  the  world  servicing  tens  of  thou- 
sands each  day — and  we  will  have  the  pain- 
ful, but  delightful,  problems  that  attend 
progress. 

Our  three  main  arteries  between  Tarrant 
and  Dallas  counties  now  handle  a  fantastic 
dally  load — but  it  will  be  doubled  by  1985  on 
new  roads.  On  the  Turnpike  today  an  aver- 
age 12,313  vehicles  enter  Fort  Worth  and 
15,430  pass  the  Dallas  toll  gate.  Highway  80 
has  6,600  vehicles  entering  Fort  Worth  while 
Dallas  receives  9,000.  And  reliable  old  High- 
way 183  dally  carries  15,000  vehicles  into  Fort 
Worth  and  16,500  Into  Dallas.  From  those 
three  arteries  alone  we  see  34,000  vehicles  en- 
ter Fort  Worth;  39.000  enter  Dallas. 

And  we  trade  working  forces  each  day  over 
these  roads  that  further  cements  this  part- 
nership. 

Undoubtedly  I  have  you  drowning  in  statis- 
tics, but  suffice  It  to  say  that  5%  of  Tarrant 
County's  total  work  force  of  266,000  dally 
commutes  to  Dallas,  while  one  per  cent  of 
Dallas'  550,000  goes  to  work  In  Fort  Worth. 
And  it  grows  by  the  day. 

Midway  between  the  cities  Is  the  Great 
Southwest  complex  with  Incredible  potential. 
Today,  10,000  persons  works  dally  In  that 
area.  By  1985,  with  full  development,  there 
wlU  be  between  125,000  and  150,000. 

We  speak  only  of  what  Is  here,  or  In  the 
building,  when  we  create  this  picture  of  mar- 
ket expansion  not  even  served  by  water  trans- 
portation. The  Trinity  River  program,  a  thor- 
oughly real  and  plausible  billion  dollar  proj- 
ect that  Is  slowly  moving  to  fruition,  can 
double  the  expectancy.  But  that,  too,  is  an- 
other story  of  many  exciting  chapters  only 


to  be  lumped  Into  our  overall  projections  at 
this  time. 

The  Council  of  Governments  has  been 
formed  to  implement  a  program  for  the 
broad  iise  of  all  in  our  area.  The  satellite 
counties  will  Join  us  as  brothers  in  one  big 
family  and  the  Fort  Worth-Dallas  chambers 
of  commerce  will  be  promoting  the  outlaying 
industrial  areas.  It  is  all  very  simple — there 
will  be  no  satisfactory  major  Industrial  sites 
vnthin  the  two  central  cities  and  the  satel- 
lites will  have  everything  from  labor  mar- 
kets to  Bites  going  for  them.  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth  will  become  merely  the  technical, 
managerial,  financial,  cultural  market  and 
distribution  centers. 

Charts,  plans,  detailed  studies  melt  into 
the  mist  of  insignificance  If  our  people  do 
not  know  tranquility,  security  and  the  good 
life.  I  cannot  see  growth  and  continuing  good 
health  for  any  community  without  solution 
of  the  ugly  problems. 

The  air  we  breathe  could  well  be  the  tbin 
line  of  difference.  Our  Forth  Wortb-Dallas 
area,  as  one  of  the  fastest  growing  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  land,  has  air  pollution 
problems.  Illness,  sometimes  death,  has  come 
from  the  skies  above  Los  Angeles.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Chicago,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Washington.  Weather  or  meteoro- 
logical conditions  bring  about  periods  of  stag- 
nations in  which  a  bxUldup  of  pollutants 
occur. 

In  our  sunny  area  It  was  thought  such 
conditions  did  not  occur.  But  air  pollution 
control  divisions  of  our  health  departments 
show  that  we.  too,  have  temi>erature  Inver- 
sions, light  winds,  shallow  mixing  layers  and 
other  conditions  conducive  to  air  pollution. 
And  the  threat  to  otu*  area  will  Increase  with 
the  papulation  growth. 

Information  gained  by  the  Dallas  Health 
Department  Indicates  that  the  ptrilution 
problem  Is  65%  due  to  transportation  fa- 
cilities; 35%  due  to  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial air  pollution.  Pollution  expert  Earle 
Sudderth  warns  that  with  the  conquering 
of  municipal  and  industrial  pollution,  the 
transportation  menace  will  Increase  accord- 
ingly. Witness  the  Los  Angeles  smog  trag- 
edy— 90%  polluted  by  moving  transportation. 
Our  ten-county  Council  of  Governments, 
an  effective  and  imperative  group  Joined  to 
dissolve  area  question  marks,  has  started  on 
the  problem.  It  must  diligently  seek  the 
answers  for  maintenance  of  pure  air.  Some 
soiuces  have  already  been  found  but  It  will 
take  equipment,  the  latest  detection  devices 
and  constant  policing  to  curb  the  danger. 
The  answer  to  automotive  emissions  and  In- 
dustrial fouling  of  the  air  is  demanded. 

Today's  tests  shows  that  p>articulate  mat- 
ter and  gaseous  pollutants  contaminate  the 
Fort  Worth-Dallas  air  in  excess  of  the 
standards  adopted  by  the  Texas  Air  Pollu- 
tion Board. 

But  people  themselves  also  can  be  ugly 
and  destructive. 

In  today's  restive  atmosphere  the  metro- 
politan area  lives  with  new,  frightening  prob- 
lems. The  good  citizen  is  bewildered.  His 
community  Is  plagued  with  scars  created  by 
warped,  sick  minds. 

Crime  and  violence  Is  becoming  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  In  our  nation.  Indeed  in  our 
Fort  Worth-Dallas  area,  too  many  of  our 
people  live  in  a  climate  of  fear.  They  fear 
for  their  lives,  the  safety  of  their  families, 
their  homes,  their  businesses.  Cause  of  It  sill 
Is  the  unbridled  leap  In  the  crime  rate  and 
racial   unrest  that   breeds  law  violation. 

I  must  quote  a  few  more  statistics — ^but  I 
promise  they  will  not  be  boring.  In  Tarrant 
and  Johnson  cotmtles  during  the  year  1966, 
the  total  crime  Index  shows  13,200  offenses 
In  Just  seven  categories — murder  and  non- 
negligent  manslaughter,  forcible  rape,  rob- 
bery, aggravated  assault,  burglary,  larceny 
$50  and  over  and  auto  theft. 

In  the  same  period  in  Dallas,  Denton, 
Collin  and  Ellis  oounties,  there  were  24,427 
crlnUnal  offenses  In  those  seven  categories. 
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So,  what  do  we  have  In  this  golden  area  we 
seek  to  oultlrate  as  the  magnlflcent  market, 
the  place  to  Utc,  the  place  to  estabUsh  your 
IxiMlneaa?  Thirty-eight  thousand  unlawful 
acta  against  society  In  the  ao-called  major 
crimes  In  Just  13  months. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  talking  about  a  malig- 
nancy that  has  given  ua  a  62%  increase  in 
the  volume  of  crime  In  the  past  seven  years. 
We  are  tallbng  about  the  saddest  of  all  sta- 
tistics— a  54%  Increase  In  serious  crimes  in 
the  young  age  group  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  IT  years. 

And  In  the  midst  of  It  all  the  tender  treat- 
ment still  exists  for  the  accvised  criminal. 

Let  me  borrow  a  lew  words  from  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  on  what  he  calls  the  nation's  No.  1 
Internal  problem:  .  .  .  "For  years  we  have 
seen  apologists,  misguided  sociologists  and 
well  meaning  but  misinformed  public  official 
rationalise  the  splrallng  crime  rate  and  excvise 
criminal  behavior. 

"We  have  seen  an  apathetic  public  Ignore 
the  warning  signals  of  surging  criminality 
which  is  costing  taxpayers  an  estimated  »27 
billion  annually.  We  have  seen  a  criminal 
feedback,  caused  by  Judicial  leniency  (In- 
cluding pardons  and  paroles)  which  la  a  dis- 
grace to  our  system  of  criminal  Justice.  And 
we  have  seen  loopholes,  technicalities  and 
release  hundreds  of  hardened,  vmrepentant 
criminals  on  the  streets  to  prey  again  on  the 
public  whUe  awaiting  trial  on  provable 
charges." 

Nearly  3%  million  crimes  were  reported  In 

1966  and  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of 

1967  show  a  17%    Increase  over  that  total. 
Is  there  wonder  our  people  live  In  fear? 

Now  we  have  the  most  somber  develop- 
ment— crime  as  the  offshoot  of  racial  chaos. 
Arson,  looting,  pillaging,  sniping,  murder, 
flouting  of  the  law — a  deadly  set  of  viola- 
tions bom  of  the  most  unacceptable  phllos- 
oi>hy  of  our  time,  the  right  to  civil  dis- 
obedience. 

The  Fort  Worth-Dallas  area  has  been 
spared  to  this  moment  of  the  fear  and  tragedy 
that  has  cost  human  lives  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  In  other  communities.  But 
I  would  warn  you  again — we  will  never  know 
the  good  things  we  seek  for  this  area  If  we 
do  not  meet,  and  conquer,  the  vlleness  of 
crime  through  expanded,  improved  and  sup- 
ported law  enforcement.  And  we  m\ist  have 
the  constant  willingness  to  honorably  solve 
the  racial  problems  and  Imbalances.  We  can- 
not live,  let  alone  prosper.  In  the  climate  of 
anarchy. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
segment  I  represent — the  news  media.  No 
one  knows  greater  responsibilities  than  do 
the  nefwspaper,  broadcasting  and  magazine 
Industries  of  this  nation.  We  can  have  the 
most  strident  and  Influential  voice  In  the 
Dallaa-Fort  Worth  area  If  we  act  with  In- 
tegrity, studied  Judgment  and  guts. 

We  can  Inform,  even  educate,  on  the  mat- 
ters of  municipal  growth.  We  can  be  bell- 
wethers for  good  but  only  If  we  are  believed 
and  trusted.  Respect  Is  earned  by  a  long  and 
good  track  record. 

We  must  perform  with  a  far  greater  sense 
of  responslblUty  than  we  have  in  the  racial 
crisis.  The  newspapers,  television,  radio  and 
magaelnes  have  some  soul  searching  to  do  In 
placing  blame  for  this  national  tragedy.  I 
•ball  not  win  any  acclaim  from  my  fellow 
editors  for  what  I  have  to  say,  but  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  not 
exercised  total  responslbUlty  In  editing  these 
acts  of  anarchy. 

I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hoover 
when  he  says: 

"A  Judicial  self  appraisal  by  the  news 
media  of  their  riot  coverage  might  be  In 
order.  Some  media  have  already  taken  action 
in  this  regard.  There  can  be  no  quarrel  with 
the  all-important  role  of  keeping  the  public 
Informed  as  quickly  and  as  completely  as 
poasible.  Mo  one  rightfully  expecU  riots  to  be 
played  down  or  salient  facta  withheld.  On 


the    other    ham  1 
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^.    militant    aglUtors,    hate 

mongers  and  piibllclty  seeking  rabble  rous- 
ers  who  Incite  liots  have  no  fear  of  overex- 
jKjeure."  ' 

Gentlemen,  1 1  wince  when  I  think  ot  the 
mileage  Stokelj  Carml<diael  has  received 
from  the  newsiaedla.  A  man,  who  evMi  now 
has  deserted  to  Castro's  communism  and 
Hanoi's  umbretta  has  been  permitted  to 
mouth  his  way  from  one  street  insurrection 
to  another  under  the  protective  cloak  of  a 
free  press  and  free  speech  In  this  nation. 

Our  reward  ftr  this  high  principled  back 
bending  on  belialf  of  a  traitor  who  should 
have  been  charged  with  treason  and  Inrur- 
rection?  Hvmdrtds  dead,  billion  dollar  de- 
struction, a  widening  breach  between  black 
and  white  that  has  taken  us  back  to  pre 
Civil  War  days  and  fear  that  has  never  been 
known  In  this  land  of  the  free.  We  gave  him 
a  platform  and  "he  preached  hatred  and  ItUl- 
Ing  and  burning  from  television  micro- 
phones and  newspaper  front  pages.  We  gave 
him  his  Inning  and  society  has  been  brutaUy 
flogged. 

Now,  Just  abdut  a  week  from  this  day,  the 
man  plans  to  re-enter  the  U.S.  and  take  up 
his  old  trade  after  maligning  this  country 
from  every  communist  capital  of  the  world. 
Let  us  resolve  that  he  will  not  have  his  old 
podium — only  iome  starch  from  the  Justice 
Department.      | 

And  the  sam#  goes  for  another  inciter  who 
openly  haran^ed  his  followers  to  "kUl 
whitey."  burn  ^he  towns  and  establish  Black 
Power.  I  speak;  of  a  total  unknown  who  be- 
came a  national  flgure  because  we  made  him 
one — 24-year-ofd  H.  Rap  Brown,  now  under 
a  Maryland  charge  of  Inciting  an  Insvirrec- 
tlon.  Even  noit  he  roams  this  land  stirring 
cauldrons  of  Violence  and  we  report  every 
filthy  word  he  litters. 

If  this  natioa,  this  conmmnlty  we  speak  of 
today,  does  noo  arise  and  give  vibrant  support 
to  its  law  enfoi-cement  agencies,  the  land  we 
know  will  be<a3me  a  wasteland  of  anarchy 
and  ruinous  tvt'moll. 

We  have  maignlflcent  educational  institu- 
tions in  our  mlldst  that  could  lead  us  to  the 
stature  of  a  P»lo  Alto  complex  if  we  provide 
the  scholars  \tith  community  support. 

My  words  have  been  many,  more  than 
I  have  ever  jittered — for  which  I  apolo- 
gize. I 

But  the  hovr  is  now  and  the  timing  is  the 
thing.  The  problems  poeed  by  the  growth  po- 
tential of  the  region  are  tremendous — ^but 
the  opportunifcr  is  even  greater.  We  can  giUde 
the  new  growm  into  the  most  efficient,  logi- 
cal and  pleasljg  form  to  remold  that  which 
is  decayed,  ln«lcient,  unattractive  and  obso- 
lete. 

is  a  great  opportunity  If  we 
Idlrect  it.  It  will  be  a  curse  if 
we  allow  cha<  s,  poor  standards  and  lack  of 
foresight  to  p  evaU. 

Oovemmeni  has  been  leading  citizens.  The 
is — do  we  of  the  Fort  Worth- 
determine  our  own  destiny? 


question  now 
Dallas  region 


Lilly  FJtundation  to  Promote 
Many  Caoscs 


EXTEI  SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  nnoAHA 

IN  THE  HO  USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monkay,  December  4, 1967 


Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  people 
realize  that  the  sixth  largest  foundation 
In  the  United  States.  In  terms  of  the  size 
of  endowmait.  Is  the  Lilly  Endowment 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  foUowlnv  story 
from  the  liidianapolis  Star  of  Sunday, 


December  3,  19(7,  describes  the  wide- 
spread and  notaple  works  of  this  orga. 
nlzation: 

LnxT  FoinfDATi^ir  Hklpimo  To  'PwattOTK 
MaiTT  Cattscs 

lliere  Is  a  conctmed  citizen  who  worries 
that  the  increasing  weight  of  the  South  Polar 
ice  cap  soon  wll^  flip  the  earth  frcon  its 
orbit. 

There  Is  a  religious  organization  which  has 
accepted  a  mlssiob  to  imix-ove  the  quality 
of  the  Christian  i»lnlstry  in  South  Vietnam. 
There  is  an  unrecognized  messiah  who  has 
a  divine  calling  to  save  the  nation  from  ra- 
cial Armageddon. 

There  are  groubs  which  provide  for  the 
relief  of  "Hbetan  Nfugees,  which  encourage 
economic  education  in  India  and  agricul- 
tural education  In  Japan,  which  support 
Scouting,  Christianity  and  self-help  econom- 
ics In  the  Inner  cities. 

All  of  them  want  money.  AU  of  them  ask 
the  Lilly  Endow^nt  of  Indianapolis  to  give 
it.  1 

The  foundatloil  now  gives  about  $6  mil- 
lion a  year  to  vaiflotis  educational,  religious, 
cultural  and  community  service  organiza- 
tions for  the  support  of  their  facilities  and 
prog^rams  throughput  the  world. 

This  is  an  awkWard  amount.  It  Is  too  much 
to  pass  unnoticed  by  those  who  depend  upon 
the  phllanthropid  foundations.  It  also  is  far 
too  little  to  satlsf  ^  them. 

There  are  exoeptionally  significant  and 
subtle  problems  With  the  great  wealth  repre- 
sented in  the  Lilly  Endowment. 

The  foundation  was  chartered  in  1937 
".  .  .  for  the  promotion  and  support  of  re- 
ligious, educational  or  charitable  purposes." 
It  since  has  become  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  foundations.  Its  assets,  now  wortb 
more  than  $340  fcolUlon,  rank  the  Lilly  En- 
dowment as  the  auth  wealthiest  foundation 
in  the  United  Staies. 

The  wealthiest  is  the  Ford  Foundation, 
with  assets  of  W2.5  bUlion.  Ranked  behind 
Ford  are  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  $880 
million,  the  Duke  Endowment,  $700  million. 
the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  $600  million, 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  $350  million,  and 
Lilly  Endowment. 

The  foundation's  assets  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  stock  In  ^1  Lilly  &  Co.  The  dividend* 
from  this  stock  ^  provide  the  funds  for  the 
foundation's  graiits. 

The  fovmdatK^  owns  and  votes  slightly 
more  than  20  p«r  cent  of  all  the  company's 
common  stock.  Tjhe  foundation  Is  thus  a  ma- 
jor force  for  the  continued  stability  and  ten- 
ure of  the  company's  management. 

Any  outsider  Who  would  try  to  take  con- 
trol of  the  comjiany  would  have  to  contend 
with  the  voting' power  of  the  stock  held  by 
the  foundation. 

The  company  and  the  foundation  have 
both  been  the  largely  personal  enterprises  o( 
the  Lilly  family,  now  led  by  Ell  Lilly. 

The  diverse  interests  of  this  remarkablt 
family,  combined  with  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  company  and  the  foun- 
dation, have  made  the  LUlys  immensely  and 
inevitably  Infiuential  in  the  affairs  of  In- 
dianapolis. I 

But  there  art  some  special  and  peculiar 
restraints  upon  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
some  legal,  some  social,  some  self-imposed  by 
the  Lillys  themselves. 

As  an  example,  the  foundation  makes  no 
grants  for  the  $upport  of  medical  research. 
John  8.  Lynn,  general  manager  of  the 
foundation,  explaina  there  would  be  an  in- 
evitable conflict  of  Interest  If  the  foundation 
used  the  tax-exempt  dividends  from  the  com- 
pany for  research  which  In  turn  could  benefit 
the  company.     , 

Nor,  as  a  maiter  of  law,  may  the  founda- 
tion support  poiltlcal  candidates  or  organiza- 
tions. I 

And  there  are  the  reetraints  created  fitan 
the  relationshlf  of  the  family,  the  company 
and  the  foundation  with  Indianapolis. 
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If  the  family  believes  that  a  sjrmphony  or- 
chestra is  Important  to  the  quality  of  life  in 
Indianapolis,  then  it  could  eliminate  for  all 
time  the  economic  troubles  of  the  Indian- 
spoils  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Or  the  family  could  build,  by  itself,  the 
convention  haU  and  civic  center.  Or  it  could 
Qiake  of  Herron  a  national  center  for  the 
arts. 

The  family  in  fact  could  make  a  personal 
project  of  the  urban  renaissance  which  has 
come  so  slowly  to  Indianapolis. 

But  the  family  always  has  doubted  that  it 
should  do  this.  The  attitude,  reflected  in  the 
policies  of  the  foundation,  has  been  that  any- 
thing important  to  the  community  should 
be  supported  substantially  by  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  by  the  family. 

The  sheer  weight  of  the  Lilly  money  makes 
great  influence  Inevitable.  But  control  is  not 
inevitable  and  control,  says  Lynn,  is  what 
the  family  has  tried  to  avoid. 

The  foundation  gives  substantial  support 
to  many  educational,  cultural,  religious  and 
social  welfare  institutions  in  Indianapolis. 
But  most  of  these  need  to  flnd  substantial 
support  elsewhere  in  the  city  to  survive  and 
prosper. 

Some  examples  of  the  foundation's  grante 
last  year  are  the  $16,000  given  for  the  operat- 
ing budget  of  the  Children's  Museum,  the 
$40,000  given  to  the  sjrmphony's  mainte- 
nance fund,  the  $7,600  given  for  the  Urban 
League  budget. 

The  foundation's  grante  to  such  organiza- 
tions are  substentlal  and  important.  But  the 
organizations  cotild  not  survive  on  LUly 
money  alone. 

It  may  be  that  in  ita  efforta  to  avoid  con- 
ttcH  of  wliat  it  Bupporte,  the  family  has  also 
failed  to  exercise  creatively  the  influence 
that  It  cannot  avoid. 

Last  year,  two  hoepltel  organizations  con- 
ducted fund  drives  which  seemed  to  com- 
pete with  the  United  Hospital  Campaign  for 
the  suppKjrt  of  five  other  hospitals. 

The  Lilly  Endowment  grant  to  each  of  the 
two  organizations  was  precisely  20  per  cent 
of  the  grant  to  the  United  Hospital  Cam- 
paign. In  effect,  the  foundation  took  no  posi- 
tion in  the  controversy  surrounding  the  na- 
ture and  timing  of  the  fund  drives. 

The  family  and  the  foundation  and  the 
company  also  are  restrained  by  public  rela- 
tions problems  in  a  dty  which  tends  to  view 
the  three  as  a  single  institution. 

The  fotukdatlon  supporte  the  Fleteher 
Place  Community.  Center  for  reasons  which 
Include  the  center's  work  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods around  the  company's  plante. 

The  foundation  also  contributes  to  almost 
any  established  local  organization  which  is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  founda- 
tion's charter. 

Sometimes  the  grante  are  quite  small — 
$600  to  the  Oreater  Indianapolis  Progress 
Oommlttee  in  1966,  for  example — ^but  few 
■uch  organizations  are  totally  rejected  in 
their  searches  for  funds. 

Generally,  says  Lynn,  the  foundation  gives 
•bout  two-thirds  of  ite  funds  to  organiza- 
tions working  In  IndlanapolU  and  Indiana. 
This  is  a  matter  of  local  policy.  Some 
foundations,  such  as  the  C.  S.  Mott  Founda- 
tiOD  ot  Flint,  Mich.,  concentrate  entirely  on 
the  community  In  which  they  are  based:  still 
others  pay  no  particular  attention  to  their 
local  areas. 

Another  Lilly  endowment  policy  is  that 
grants  will  not  be  made  to  individuals. 

Other  foundations  do  make  grante  to  In- 
dlTlduals  (such  as  the  Quggenheim  grante 
to  artiste  and  writers)  and  some  of  the  LUly 
endowment  grante  are  made  to  organizations 
wMch  in  effect  are  efforts  of  indlvidudals 
(Mn.  Mattle  Coney's  Citizens  Forum,  for 
•umiple,  or  Harry  Schwarz'  Christian  Anti- 
Comimunlsm  C^rusade) . 

The  general  pattern  of  the  foundation's 
grante  has  allocated  about  60  per  cent  of 
the   funds   to    education.    3S   per   cent    to 


community    service    and    25    per    cent    to 
religion. 

The  Lilly  Endowment  is  one  of  the  few 
foundations  with  a  major  program  of  sup- 
port for  religious  organizations  and  pro- 
grams. Lynn  said  only  about  5  per  cent  of  all 
fotindation  grante  in  the  VS.  are  for  religious 
purposes.  Much  of  this  S  per  cent  comes  from 
Lilly  grante. 

Lynn  said  the  foundation  may  increase 
the  proportion  of  Ite  suppcvt  for  com- 
munity service,  largely  because  of  extensive 
programs  for  the  local  cultural  institutions 
and  that  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of 
funds  may  be  left  for  education. 

Other  Lilly  grante  reflect  the  personal  in- 
tereste  of  the  family.  There  are  substentlal 
grante  for  the  support  of  archeology  and  his- 
tory In  Indiana,  for  example. 

Eugene  N.  Beesley,  president  of  the  Lilly 
company  and  vice-president  of  the  founda- 
tion, has  been  a  director  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  for  many  years,  and  the  foundation 
has  helped  support  the  Radio  Free  Europe 
Fund  ($100,000  in  1966) . 

Lynn  said  there  may  be  a  trend  now  to 
fewer  but  larger  grante  from  the  foundation. 
The  foundation  now  gives  an  exceptionally 
large  number  of  small  grante:  nearly  half 
the  grante  made  in  1966  were  for  $16,000  or 
less. 

But  this  trend  seems  more  a  result  of  the 
special  needs  of  groups  in  which  the  Lillys 
had  a  special  interest  rather  than  the  result 
of  an  effort  to  Increase  and  concentrate  tlie 
Influence  of  the  foundation. 

But  there  are  llmite  even  to  the  great 
wealth  and  Inevlteble  influence  of  the  LUlys. 

The  messiah  left  the  foundation's  offices 
divinely  angry  and  unfunded;  the  concerned 
citizen  vrill  bum  no  Lilly  money  to  melt  the 
An  tar  tic  ice  cap. 


Reductioii  of  Nontariff  Barrier$  to  Trade 
Benefits  U.S.  Exports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our 
trading  partners  iuive  expressed  deep 
concern  about  legislation  pending  be- 
fore this  Congress  that  woiild  impose 
quotas  or  other  restrictions  upon  n.S. 
imports.  They  have  made  It  clear  that  if 
the  proposed  protectionist  legislation 
were  enswted,  they  would  feel  compelled 
to  retaliate  against  U.S.  exports. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  legislation  restricting  im- 
ports and  tending  to  reverse  the  benefi- 
cial progress  of  the  postwar  era  toward 
freer  trade. 

Instead  the  United  States,  together 
with  other  trading  nations,  should  con- 
tinue the  job  of  reducing  trade  barriers. 
The  major  task  now  before  us  is  the  elim- 
ination of  nontarifF  barriers  to  trade 
which  exist  in  profusion  In  every  country. 

Through  continuing  efforts  over  a 
number  of  years,  the  United  States  has 
already  made  some  progress  in  getting 
rid  of  quantitative  restrictions  and  other 
trade  impediments. 

A  statement  issued  recently  by  the  De- 
I>artment  of  State  and  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations cites  some  of  the  galna  made  In 


this  area.  Exporters  of  both  agricultural 
and  industrial  products  have  benefited 
as  a  result. 

I  include  the  statement  hereafter: 
Progress   Acbievis  in  thk  Rzduction   or 
NoNT&Rirr  BAaaiERS  to  TRADa 

Persistent  efforte  by  the  United  Stetes  since 
World  War  n  and  especially  during  recent 
years  have  resulted  in  removal  ol  quantite- 
tive  restrictions  by  moet  other  countries  on 
almost  all  industrial  items  and  on  many  agri- 
cultural producte  of  interest  to  United  Stetes 
exporters.  The  United  Stetes  also  has  had 
some  success  in  obteinlng  removal  of  other 
types  of  barriers  to  ite  exporte. 

All  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  for 
example,  have  eliminated  virtually  aU  quan- 
titative restrictions  on  major  non-agricul- 
tural Importe  of  interest  to  the  United  Stetes. 
In  Canada,  the  only  remaining  quantitetlTe 
restrictions  of  slgniflcance  in  the  industrial 
sector  are  on  used  aircraft  and  used  auto- 
mobiles. 

Countries  which  thiu  far  in  1M7  alcme^ 
have  taken  steps  furth«'  to  liberalize  their 
trade  by  removing  quote  restrictions  include 
Denmark,  Austria,  Norway,  Finland.  Iceland, 
Spain,  Germany,  Prance  and  South  Africa. 

Producte  on  which  quote  barriers  were 
lifted  included  preserved  fruit  and  vegete- 
bles,  vegetable  and  «nimfti  oils,  dried  fruit, 
certain  grains  and  grain  products,  motor 
vehicles,  typewriters,  cash  registers,  adding 
machines,  ccnnputers,  paper,  outboard  mo- 
tors, electric  motors,  internal  conobxistlon 
engines,  water  turbines,  p\impe,  fans,  air  con- 
ditioners and  many  other  industrial  items. 

These  actions  are  in  addition  to  the  re- 
moval or  easing  of  import  restrictions  in  1966 
and  early  1967  announced  in  detaU  in  Press 
Release  No.  16,  January  26,  1967.  SlmUarly, 
early  in  1966  and  1966  the  Department  an- 
nounced in  detail  the  elimination  or  Uberal- 
izatlon  of  import  restrictions  by  trading  part- 
ners of  the  United  States  on  hundreds  of 
producte  of  Interest  to  American  exporters. 

The  quantitative  Import  restrictions  which 
have  been  eliminated  as  the  result  of  repre- 
sentations by  the  United  States  Government 
over  a  period  of  years  were  established  by  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  im- 
mediately after  World  War  II.  They  were 
among  the  major  devices  used  by  these  coun- 
tries to  limit  their  dollar  expenditures  for 
non-essential  goods  and  services. 

In  the  early  poet-war  years  these  restric- 
tions did  not  seriously  affect  the  overaU  level 
of  American  exporte.  But  as  the  countries 
which  employed  these  measures  recovered 
from  the  war  and  acqtiired  substantial  hold- 
ings of  dollars  their  restrictions  became  sig- 
nificant in  terms  of  trade  and  the  United 
States  vigorously  sought  their  elimination. 

For  the  most  part.  American  efforte  to  re- 
move these  trade  restrictions  have  been 
centered  in  the  GATT  (General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade)  which  contains  a  gen- 
eral prohibition  against  quantitative  restric- 
tions and  serves  as  a  framework  for  oonstU- 
tations  and  negotiations  on  barriers  to  trade. 
The  United  States  also  has  extensively  used 
the  consultative  mechanism  provided  for  in 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD) .  Many  restrictions 
also  were  removed  as  the  result  of  bilateral 
discussions  with  representatives  of  foreign 
governmente  in  Washington  and  aboard. 

Some  success  has  been  achieved  in  the  re- 
moval of  many  other  types  of  trade  barriers 
as  well.  Such  barriers  have  taken  the  form  at 
road  taxes,  sanitary  regulations,  advertising 
regulations,  customs  regulations,  government 
purchasing  regulations,  safety  requlremente 
and  rules  on  motion  picture  and  television 
films  which  discriminate  against  importe. 

For  example,  the  European  Coaununltiea' 
regulations  on  food  i»«servativee  would  have 
prohibited  the  use  on  imported  citrus  fruits 
of  three  preservatlTes  widely  tised  in  Va» 
United  Statea.  The  regulattooa  threateiMd 
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ovw  (30  million  of  ova  exporta.  After  ex- 
tended dUcuKlona  with  tbe  United  State*, 
the  Cknnmiinltles  approved  a  regulation  per- 
mitting the  use  of  these  preservatives  within 
tolerances  acceptable  to  U.   S.   exp^orters. 

In  Canada,  the  liquor  monopoly  boards 
of  many  of  the  provincial  governments  failed 
to  list  Bourbon  whisky  and  other  American 
Alcoholic  beverages.  U.  S.  Bourbon  and  other 
whiskies  are  now  available  In  every  pro- 
vince of  Canada  and  progress  has  also  been 
made  on  problems  related  to  the  price  mark- 
up policies  of  the  liquor  monopoly  boards. 

New  German  sanitary  regulations  for  pork 
Imports  threatened  to  cut  off  multlmllllon 
dollar  T7.  S.  pork  exports  to  that  country. 
Tbrotigh  modification  of  the  regulations  by 
the  German  Government  and  a  cooperative 
State-Federal  program  In  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  U  now  regaining  this  Im- 
portant market  for  Its  pork. 

Slmlljur  problems  with  U.  S.  poultry  meat 
C9q>ortB  to  Ja|NUi,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands 
and  U.  S.  whole  poultry  meat  exporta  to 
Bwlteerland  were  resolved  by  demonstrating 
to  these  countries  that  the  U.  S.  Inspection 
cystem  would  safeguard  their  cons\uners. 
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SPEECH 


or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TBLAB 

JS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  B,  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  from 
a  meat  State.  More  specifically,  a  beef 
State,  Texas.  And  with  these  credentials, 
I  woiJd  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Federal  Meat  lugpectlon  Act,  and  the 
conference  report  on  that  bill  we  have 
before  us  today. 

All  of  us  have  followed  the  history  of 
this  piece  of  legislation.  It  Is  one  with 
many  sides.  And  beyond  the  issue  of  pure 
and  wholesome  meat,  which  everyone  is 
for,  there  has  been  the  constant  problem 
of  how  to  treat  Intrastate  meats  and  the 
extott  to  whidi  the  Federal  Government 
will  ntove  to  protect  Americans  from  dan- 
gerous intrastate  meats. 

The  conference  report  does  create  a 
situation  in  which  Federal  standards 
could  be  applied  and  enforced  on  Intra- 
state meats.  But  this  alternative  is  not 
lodced  In.  The  States  have  an  out.  As  you 
remember,  the  amendments  offered  in 
the  House  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
and  Wadilngton  to  draw  in  all  Intrastate 
meat  plans  with  gross  annual  Income 
over  $250,000  was  defeated.  I  believe  that 
was  a  wise  decision.  In  that  amendment, 
tbe  States  bad  no  choice.  Federal  law 
would  have  aivlled  across  the  board. 

In  the  other  body,  however,  a  very  sim- 
ilar i»ovlsion  was  taichided.  so  the  con- 
ferees were  faced  with  the  problem  of 
reconciling  these  two  views. 

In  briefest  terms,  their  solution  allows 
the  States  to  keep  the  initiative  in  the 
field  of  meat  inspection,  but  gives  them 
Federal  matching  funds  when  they  do  so. 
They  are  given  two  or  on  proof  of  good 
faith,  3  years  to  get  State  laws  on  the 
books  which  are  at  least  as  strict  as  the 
Federal  meat  laws  amended  by  this  same 
bill. 

If  the  States  fall  to  follow  this  course, 
then  Federal  standards  wUl  be  applied  to 
Intrastate  plants. 


Some  say  thi^  will  impair  the  rights  of 
the  States.  I  say  it  will  promote  them. 
It  will  stimulate  action  both  on  the  part 
of  the  State  governments  and  intrastate 
meat  producers.  With  enactment  of  this 
bill,  all  will  have  a  valid  interest  in  pure 
meat  laws  for  iheir  State. 

Even  to  thosi  who  feel  this  solution  is 
too  much  of  an  inroad  on  the  powers  of 
the  States,  I  ttfould  ask  that  you  weigh 
the  factors  in  the  balance.  I  do  not  see 
how  there  could  be  much  argument  that 
pure  meat  is  absolutely  primary  and  es- 
sential. YesteiJday,  President  Johnson 
said  that  we  mUst  find  ways  to  give  par- 
ents assurancee  that  every  frankfurter 
and  hamburger  they  give  their  children 
is  pure  and  unadulterated. 

I  agree  and  %  support  the  conference 
report. 


HON.  R( 


Vocatioiial  Edf cation:  A  Hope  for  the 
Fotore 


EXTENS  ON  OF  REMARKS 


C.  PUCINSKI 


or  nxiNois 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MondayANovember  27,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
position  as  chairman  of  the  General 
Education  Sulicommittee,  I  have  seen 
many  fine  education  journals.  Recently, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  writing  an  article 
on  vocational  education  for  one  of  these 
Journals,  Ulinods  Teacher  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. This  is  a  publication  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Home  Bconomlc  Education  of  the 
College  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  Urbana,  HI. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Simpson,  SKSthlg  department  chairman, 
and  Mrs.  Jean  [Payne,  the  business  man- 
ager of  the  journal,  and  all  the  other 
fine  educators  who  are  responsible  for 
the  Illinois  Teacher. 

Vocational  education  legislation  Is  now 
before  my  subeommlttee.  I  consider  this 
to  be  among  tiie  most  significant  pieces 
of  legislation  before  the  entire  Con- 
gress. And  so,  I  was  pleased  to  write  an 
article,  "Vocational  Education:  A  Hope 
for  the  Future"  setting  out  what  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1967  will 
aecomplish.     I 

Mr.  Speaker^  my  article  follows: 

Vocation Ai.  E^ttcatiok:  A  Hops  roa  tbk 

;       PUTUUE 

(By  U.8.  Rejn-esintatlve  Roican  C.  Pvcikski, 

jof  nunou) 

Now  that  tlte  smoke  and  flames  have 
cleared  from  tbb  riot  cities  of  the  sxmuner, 
one  tragic  fact  stands  out  as  a  possible  cause 
ttx  the  destructfon  in  aU  areas — the  rate  of 
high  school  "dropouts"  and  unemployment 
among  young  p«opIe. 

We  can  see  new  how  strange  It  Is  that  we 
allow  about  one  million  young  people  to  leave 
high  schools  each  year,  untrained  and  un- 
educated, and  yet  expect  them  to  find  Jobs. 

Congress  will  act  this  fall  on  a  program  to 
help  end  the  steSdy  flow  of  school  "dropouts" 
and  to  train  youngsters  for  meaningful  jobs. 

Tbe  program  is  the  Vocational  Education 
Improvement  Act  of  1967  which  may  well 
proTe  to  be  tbf  "sleeper"  bm  of  the  SOth 
Congress. 


It)  wiU    boosi 


schools  around  he  country  to  dissuade  te«i- 


Federal   aid  to  vocational 
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agers  from  beconang  an  "unemployment" 
statistic  and  to  fit  them  Into  the  country's 
economic  pattern,  tt  will  also  attract  former 
students  who  left  ^hools  before  graduation 
and  who  now  kno^  the  difficulty  of  finding 
employment  wlthoiit  adequate  education  or 
training. 

America  is  faced  with  the  strange  dilemma 
of  enjoying  its  7th  year  of  continuous  pros- 
perity and  at  the  same  time  registering  an 
alarmingly  high  rate  at  unemployment 
among  young  people — unemployment  not  be- 
cause they  are  too  lazy  to  work  but  because 
they  do  not  have  tlie  skills  of  modem  tech- 
nology. 1 

Testimony  beforf  my  House  General  Sub- 
committee on  Edudatlon  indicates  that  aver- 
age vmemploymentjrates  among  young  people 
in  the  U.S.  stand  afj  22  percent  for  young  men 
and  24  percent  for  Jroung  women.  But  among 
young  Negroes,  th«  rates  are  31  percent  for 
young  men  and  a  Istaggering  46  percent  for 
yoimg  women.         I 

Compare  these  utiemployment  figures  with 
tbe  rate  of  school  "dropouts"  in  the  riot 
cities  and  a  pattern  begins  to  develop.  The 
rate  of  "dropouts'*  for  riot  cities,  according 
to  flgtires  suppUedj  to  the  UJ3.  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation is:  I 

Detroit. — ^Total  l|igh  school  enrollment  of 
72.719  for  the  1966-87  school  year  dropped 
by  9,281  students  ^or  a  loss  rate  of  12.8  per- 
cent. Boy  student^  dropped  out  at  a  rate  of 
14.5  percent.  j 

Newark. — Students  left  high  schools  before 
graduation  at  rates  of  7  to  9  percent  between 
1961  and  1967.  L«st  year  Newark  schools  lost 
1,355  students  fca-  a  7  percent  "dropout"  rate. 

New  York. — Of  f  total  junior  and  senior 
high  school  enroUipent  of  nearly  480,000,  the 
loss  rate  was  slightly  more  than  7  percent. 

The  irony  of  this  situation  Is  that  the 
Labor  Department's  U.S.  Employment  Service 
reports  that  it  had  233.861  unfilled  Job  re- 
quests on  file  at  its  offices  on  June  1.  It  esti- 
mates that  only  about  one- third  of  the  avail- 
able jobs  in  the  country  are  reported  to  USES 
offices,  thus  making  about  700,000  as  the  esti- 
mated jobs  availabfle  in  June. 

They  ranged  froih  medical  technicians,  re- 
pairmen, clerical,  to  machine  shop  workers 
and  construction  helpers. 

Each  of  these  positions  requires  some  prac- 
tical training,  but  the  many  requests  for 
Federal  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing programs  cannot  be  filled  because  of  the 
demands  on  tbe  available  funds.  Ilie  obvious 
answer  te  that  such  occupations  should  have 
been  taught  to  v^e  thousands  of  jobless 
young  people  at  vocational  schools.  We  now 
recognize  this  failure  and  Congress  hopes  to 
remedy  it  in  this  legislation. 

The  Vocational  Improvement  Act  of  1967, 
whl(^  I  Introduced  into  the  House  in  March 
and  on  which  public  hearings  have  been  con- 
cluded, will  provlcte: 

1.  An  increase  19  the  maximum  authorized 
annual  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education 
from  $225  million  to  $400  million. 

2.  An  effort  to  ^eep  students  from  "quit- 
ting" school  befi-e  they  graduate  by  in- 
cluding a  $30  million  annual  authorization 
for  work-study  programs  to  help  youngsters 
find  part-time  Jolis  while  they  study. 

3.  An  Initial  $lf  million  authorization  of 
matching  funds  Ut  help  states  establish  resi- 
dential vocational  schools  to  attract  past 
"dropouts"  to  scliools  where  they  can  live 
and  undergo  vocational  training. 

4.  A  $10  million  expenditure  for  teacher 
training. 

6.  Another  $1.5  milllan  for  feUowahlpe  for 
vocational  educatton  teachers,  educators,  re- 
searchers and  administrators. 

Hindsight  can  He  useful  at  times  to  pin- 
point past  errors  ^d  to  prevent  them  from 
recurring.  In  this  base,  I  believe,  as  do  many 
outstanding  eduMtors.  that  our  country 
over-reacted  to  the  lack  of  coUage-tralned 
engineers  and  sciectlBts.  For  too  many  years, 
we  have  concentsated  our  greatest  Federal 
efforts  to  improving  higher  education  and 
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assisting  students  to  receive  one  or  several 
college  degrees. 

There  was  general  recognition  that  a  tech- 
nological revolution  was  under  way,  but 
little  provision  was  made  to  give  the  neces- 
sary training  in  skills  and  trades  to  young- 
sters who  will  not  enter  the  professions. 

I  am  certain  this  legislation  would  go  far  to 
improve  the  conditions  which  have  touched 
off  the  disturbances  and  help  avoid  condi- 
tions which  spawn  riots  In  the  future. 

By  1970 — ^Just  two  years  from  now — one 
out  of  every  two  youngsters  attending  school 
In  America  will  be  seeking  some  form  of 
vocational  training.  We  will  have  more  than 
9  million  youngsters  seeking  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  provide  fa- 
cilities and  teachers  to  meet  this  need. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Improvement  Act  of  1967  wUl  be  a  ma- 
jor step  toward  assuring  that  every  Ameri- 
can youngster  graduates  from  high  school 
with  a  "marketable  skill."  Those  who  go  on 
to  college  can  use  such  a  sklU  to  help  defray 
tbe  cost  of  higher  education.  Those  who  do 
not  go  to  college  wUl  be  prepared  for  gainful 
employment  the  day  they  leave  high  school. 


Ov  Coneagne  Florence  Dwyer  Receives 
the  Eleaaor  Roosevelt  Humanities 
Award 


SPEECH 

ov 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF   MXW   JKBSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  WIDNALXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  be  as  pleased  and 
delighted,  as  I  was,  to  leam  that  our 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  New  Jer- 
sey, Representative  Florence  P.  Dwyer, 
has  just  received  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Humanities  Award  at  a  dinner  held  De- 
cember 3,  1967,  at  Temple  Sholom,  in 
Newai^,  N.J.  llils  distinguished  award 
was  established  to  perpetuate  the  spirit 
and  ideals  of  a  noble  woman  who  graced 
the  American  seme  as  a  humitarian 
fighter  for  freedom,  defender  of  under- 
developed naticxis,  stanch  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  State  of  Israel.  And 
those  of  us  who  know  and  have  worked 
with  "Flo"  Dwtzr  easily  recognize  that 
the  Plainfleld  Area  Committee,  State  of 
Israel  Bonds,  selected  someone  who 
emulates  all  of  the  great  humanitarian 
virtues  of  the  renowned  former  First 
Lady. 

To  the  people  of  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Jersey,  Flo 
Dwyer  is  Union  County's  First  Lady. 
Their  respect  for  her  abiUty.  dedication, 
and  hard  work  as  a  creative  and  forceful 
legislator  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated, as  they  have  returned  her  to  the 
Congress  five  times  since  her  Initial  elec- 
tion, and  each  time  by  an  even  greater 
nuijority.  And  with  good  cause.  She  has 
been  a  pioneer  In  the  fields  of  education, 
consumer  protection,  civil  rights,  mass 
transportaticHi,  and  urban  problems. 
Her  sponsorship  and  service  on  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovem- 
oiental  Relations  Is  a  monument  to  her 
personal  conviction  that  government 
can  be  used  In  a  positive  and  progressive 


way  but  only  so  long  as  State  and  local 
governments  are  str«igthened  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  oocveratioa 
among  all  levels  of  government  is  In- 
creased to  eliminate  needless  waste  and 
duplicaticm  and  to  improve  program  ef- 
fectiveness. Her  efforts  In  this  regard 
were  previously  rewarded  when  she  re- 
ceived the  "Watchdog  of  the  Treasury" 
award. 

I  have  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of 
serving  with  Flo  Dwyer  on  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Housing.  Over  the 
years  I  have  grown  to  respect  her  no- 
nonsense  approach  to  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  must  pass  her  two  critical 
tests:  "It  is  necessary?"  and  "Will  it 
work?"  This  same  spirit  and  dedication 
has  also  earned  her  the  respect  of  her 
colleagues  on  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  on  which  she  is  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  award,  it 
was  noted  that  Flo  Dwyer  has  always 
responded  to  the  needs  of  the  Jewish 
commimity  in  her  district.  But;  what  also 
pleased  the  Jewish  people  of  Plainfleld 
is  the  fact  that  she  has  always  responded 
with  equal  vigor  to  all  groups  in  the  com- 
munity. And  in  times  of  stress,  when  a 
humanitarian  cause  is  to  be  championed, 
Congresswoman  Dwyer  can  be  counted 
on  to  be  a  leader.  Her  remarks  to  the 
Plainfleld  Area  Committee  following  the 
receipt  of  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Humani- 
ties Award  attest  to  this  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  us  have 
profited  by  having  Florence  Dwyer  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  know  others  join 
me  in  extending  our  heartfelt  congratu- 
lations. And  I  know,  too,  that  all  will 
enjoy  reading  her  remarks  to  the  Plain- 
fleld Area  Committee  which  I  now  in- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point : 

Text  or  Remarks  or  REPKESENTATrvs  Flor- 
ence P.  DwTER  Following  Receipt  or  the 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  HuMANmES  Award 
"roR  Outstandino  Service  to  Humanitt 
AND  Friendship  for  Israel  in  tkx  Spirit 
or  Eleanor  Roosevelt,"  Presented  bt  the 
Plainfield  Area  CoMMrrrES,  Bonds  for 
Israel,  at  Temple  Sholom,  Plainfield, 
N.J.,  Sunday,  Decemser  3,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  General  Horev,  distin- 
guished guests,  and  friends.  This  Is  a  very 
proud  moment  for  me,  as  I  know  you  can 
understand.  I  can  conceive  of  no  other 
award — past  or  future — which  means  or 
could  mean  more  to  me  than  this  one.  I  shall 
not  bore  you  with  protestations  of  humility; 
I  shall  only  say  how  deeply  grateful  I  am. 
I  shall  never  forget  this  evening. 

There  are  two  things,  especially,  which 
make  this  award  so  meaningful  to  me:  first, 
it  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
selfless  causes  I  know — the  effort  to 
strengthen  a  tiny  country  and  its  people 
who  have  taught  the  world  great  lessons  in 
courage  and  humanity:  and,  second,  it  sym- 
bolizes the  spirit  of  a  great  and  gallant 
woman — the  first  woman  of  the  world  dur- 
ing her  lifetime — who  exemplifies  the  very 
same  qualities  of  humanity  and  courage, 
qualities  which  seem  so  often  to  be  in  such 
short  supply. 

Israel  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  have  always 
seemed  to  go  together.  The  one  and  only  oc- 
casion on  which  I  was  privileged  to  meet 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  personally  was  here  In  Plain- 
field  at  the  very  first  Bonds  for  Israel  din- 
ner to  which  I  was  Invited  Just  eleven  years 
ago  following  my  election  to  the  CkHxgress. 
The  occasion  was  a  memorable  one  for  me. 


and  the  memcvy  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  of  th* 
fundamental  purpose  of  Bonds  for  laraal 
have  continued  to  be  inspiring  as  my  Intar- 
est  in  and  concern  for  tbe  wMfare  of  that 
tiny  bastlan  of  democracy  in  tbe  Near  Bast 
has  grown  and  deepened. 

Th»«  is  neither  time  nor  excuse  to  q>eak 
at  length  this  evening,  but  a  few  brief  ob- 
servations might  be  in  order  and  might  ba 
of  interest. 

Eleven  years  ago,  Israel  faced  a  situation 
remarkably  like  the  continuing  crisis  which 
confronts  her  today.  Then,  as  now,  Arab  ef- 
forts to  intimidate  their  small  neighbor, 
Arab  aggression  against  Israel's  borders,  Arab 
Insistence  that  Israel  must  be  eliminated  as 
an  independent  state,  and  Arab  confidence 
In  the  moral  support  and  military  weapons 
of  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  rebuffed  deci- 
sively by  Israel's  armed  services.  And  In  ths 
aftermath  of  Isrsteli  victory,  a  long  and  tor- 
tuous search  for  settlement  was  under  way. 

Then,  as  now,  Israel  held  Ann.  Then,  as 
now,  Israel  demonstrated  Its  readiness  to 
respect  the  terrltoral  integrity  of  its  neigh- 
bors, but  insisted  <ai  effective  guarantees 
that  its  own  rights  and  territory  m\ist  be 
respected. 

History  has  now  come  fiUI  cycle  In  little 
more  than  ten  years.  And  because  there  Is  no 
hope  or  promise  In  forgetting  the  lessons  at 
history,  neither  Israel  nor  Israel's  friends  can 
afford  to  forget  that  the  faUure  of  the  1957 
guarantees  was  partially  responsible  for  what 
happened  last  June. 

In  a  very  fundamental  way,  I  believe,  the 
Arab-Israeli  wars  of  1966  and  1067  have  re- 
vealed the  fuU  measure  of  the  challenge 
aimed  at  Israel.  Both  wars  oocvirred  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  Arab  hostility  and  aggression. 
In  turn,  Arab  hostility  was  motivated  by  an 
unyielding  and  passionate  hatred  of  all 
things  IsraeU,  a  hatred  based  on  tortured 
interpretations  of  history,  ddibeiate  dis- 
tortions of  Israeli  intentions,  and  tbe  pecu- 
liar concept  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
State  of  Israel  constituted  an  act  of  ag- 
gression. And  the  aggression  of  the  Arab 
states  on  both  occasions  was  powered  by  So- 
viet incitement  and  supported  by  Soviet 
arms. 

For  me.  there  were  many  notable  aspects 
of  the  June  war  which  have  permanent  sig- 
nificance so  far  as  Israel  and  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple are  concerned.  But  two  such  aspects 
seem  to  stand  out: 

First,  the  immediate  and  total  c(»ninit- 
ment  of  the  entire  Jewish  people  to  the  de- 
fense of  Israel.  From  the  overwhelming  re- 
sponse of  American  Jews  in  Israsl's  time  of 
need — probably  the  greatest  single  act  of 
mass  philanthropy  in  American  history — to 
the  Israeli  people's  own  response  to  the  Arab 
challenge — which  saw  more  reserves  volun- 
teering than  had  been  ordered  to  mobUize 
in  a  natlcm  under  total  mobilization — the 
world-wide  Jewish  communty  responded  as 
one  people  to  the  attack  on  the  life  of  tbe 
Jewish  State.  And  you  were  not  alone,  for 
much  of  the  non-Jewish  world  rallied  to 
your  side — in  spirit,  in  admiration,  and  in 
active  support. 

Second,  in  the  face  of  fanatic  Arab  hostil- 
ity, of  venomous  propaganda,  and  of  a  long 
and'  deliberate  campaign  of  hatred.  In  the 
face  of  threat  and  provocation,  Israel's  re- 
sponse in  victory  has  been  reasoned  and  re. 
strained.  In  tbe  occupied  territory,  she  has 
substituted  justice  for  Injustice;  she  has  met 
terrorist  attacks  with  carefully  limited  re- 
taliations; she  has  held  out  the  promise  of 
peace  at  a  time  when  military-victory  might 
have   seemed  like   an   excuse   for   vengeance. 

Nevertheless,  the  threat  to  Israel's  security 
not  only  remains  but  is  intensified.  Lises  than 
six  short  months  from  all  but  total  military 
defeat,  the  Arabs — with  a  cosmic  disregard 
of  history — have  returned  to  the  offensive. 
Backed  by  Soviet  weapons  in  great  number 
and  higher  quality  than  before,  and  stim- 
ulated by  old  hatreds  and  by  tbe  new  frus- 
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'tomtbuu  of  military  failure.  Egypt's  Naaser 
ml  otlMT  Arab  leaderi  we  reviving  tb«  old 
tfOgmna  and  fnmkly  praparlxig  lor  another 
found  of  aggression. 

la  a  situation  like  this,  I  see  little  point  or 
reason  in  calling  on  Israel  alone  to  exercise 
restraint,  to  bold  back,  to  avoid  moves  which 
ml^t  restUt  In  renewed  warfare.  For  it  la  not 
Ivari  which  desires  war.  To  react  to  crLsls 
In  this  way  alone  would  be  to  place  the 
harden  of  responsibility  and  restraint  upon 
the  victims  of  attack.  This  would  seem  a 
stranger  way  to  secure  peace. 

Peace  can  best  be  seciired  by  restraining 
those  whose  purpose  is  war.  To  the  extent 
that  there  Is  any  remaining  possibility  of 
achieving  military  balance  in  the  Near  East, 
therefore,  further  arms  shipments  to  the 
Arabs  should  be  effectively  baited.  This 
abould  be  the  abn  of  those  who  seek  peace. 
Peace  cannot  be  a  product  of  one-sided 
Arab  superiority.  Peace  cannot  be  purchased 
at  the  price  of  retreat  from  reason  and  prin- 
ciple. Peace  cannot  be  secured  by  backing 
down  In  the  face  of  threats  and  Impossible 
demands.  If,  however,  the  balance  of  power 
could  be  restored  and  the  Great  Powers 
could  be  persuaded  to  withdraw  fr<xn  the 
area,  IX  the  Arab  States  could  be  persuaded 
to  negotiate  directly  with  Israel,  then  there 
might  be  a  cbamce  for  a  workable  settlement, 
•  lasting  peace  and,  ultimately,  the  cooper- 
»ttve  development  of  the  great  potential  of 
the  Kastem  Mediterranean — the  only  objec- 
tive that  makes  sense  in  human  terms. 

While  there  Is  still  time,  therefore,  I  would 
urge  our  own  government  to  mobilize  free- 
world  pressure  in  the  interest  of  preventing 
•ggresBlon. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  or  more  appropri- 
ate way  to  close  these  brief  remarks  than  by 
repeating  a  story  with  which  a  distinguished 
Jewish  writer  closed  his  own  report  of  the 
birth  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

It  Is  the  story  of  how  the  Ix>rd  got  thor- 
oughly fed  up  with  mankind  and  decided  to 
«rrang;e  for  a  second  flood.  But  this  time  It 
was  to  be  a  thorough  job,  with  30  fathoms  of 
water  everywhere,  and  there  would  be  no 
Ark  and  no  Dove. 

The  Lord  dispatched  the  Archangel  Ga- 
briel to  make  this  decision  known  to  all  con- 
cerned. When  Gabriel  had  delivered  his  mes- 
sage to  the  leader  of  the  Moslems,  all  Mos- 
lems turned  toward  Mecca  and  began  praying 
for  a  comfortable  comer  in  Paradise,  with 
plenty  of  wine  and  women. 

Oabrlel  next  went  on  to  the  leader  of  the 
Christians  and  the  Christians  all  over  the 
earth  fell  to  their  knees  and  prayed  to  be  for- 
given their  sins  at  the  Last  Judgment. 

Finally,  the  Archangel  broke  the  news  to 
the  leader  of  the  Jevrlsh  community,  who  be- 
gan to  scratch  his  beard  and  gave  a  great 
st^. 

"Lord."  he  said,  "what  a  difficult  life  it  wlU 
be  under  30  fathoms  ol  water." 

What  more  can  be  said  of  a  great  people's 
staunchness  In  the  face  of  adversity,  their  re- 
fusal to  retreat  from  Impending  disaster, 
their  relentless  struggle  for  survival,  and 
their  steadfast  faith  in  ultimate  victory? 

This  is  what  Eleanor  Roosevelt  always  stood 
for.  This  la  what  Bonds  for  Israel  really 
means.  And  this  Is  why  I  thank  you  for  the 
great  honor  you  have  given  me. 


Remarks  ol  SeMea  Riaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REIifARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CALiroaNu 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30,  1967 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  at  the  ofOdal 
opening  of  Mediterranean  Village,  a  new 


Rtns  Bros.  Apartment  community  In 
West  Hollywdod,  Selden  Ring  delivered 
the  following  remarks  before  a  gathering 
of  southern  California  city  and  county 
officials  and  community  leaders. 

I  respectfuly  submit  this  material  to 
you.  I  believe  ft  expresses  an  understand- 
ing of  an  obligation  to  the  community  by 
a  private  developer.  The  Ring  Bros,  are 
to  be  compl^ented  not  only  for  the 
work  they  ar^  doing  but  for  their  will- 
ingness to  tale  the  lead  in  solving  seme 
of  our  problems.  Their  private  Invest- 
ment and  personal  Initiative  directed 
along  the  guidelines  expressed  by  Selden 
Rin^  make  oix*  commimity  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live: 

"Community;  blight,"  a  phrase  used  fre- 
quently In  dlsctisslng  the  problems  of  metro- 
politan cities  refers  not  only  to  unwhole- 
some slums  bred  by  bad  planning  and  niur- 
tured  by  neglect  and  indlSerence.  but  it  la 
equally  relevacft  to  the  contemporary  apart- 
ment dwellings  of  our  affluent  society.  Re- 
gretfully, the  lame  bad  judgment  exercised 
in  the  past  in ;  planning  and  buUdlng  mul- 
tiple low-cost  housing  Is  still  appUcable  to- 
day to  too  many  developments  in  our  urban 
neighborhoods.! 

America's  b^utlflcatlon  program,  Clear- 
headed by  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  urges 
taste  and  comiionsense  In  the  development 
of  our  highway,  national  parks,  and  the  vir- 
gin areas  of  our  beautiful  country.  The  chal- 
lenge and  goals  of  that  program  should  ap- 
ply as  well  to  developers  and  builders  of 
apartment  dwetUngs. 

Ring  Brothers  begins  wilb  the  logical 
premise  that  flesldentlal  units  can  enhance 
neighborhoods  as  weU  as  offer  citizens 
charming  surroundings  at  reasonable  terms. 

■nils  has  beeto  our  pcdlcy  in  the  c<»iBtruc- 
tlon  of  each  at  otir  seven  projects — we  are 
now  at  work  oti  the  eighth  in  Pox  HUIs.  We 
think  we  hav«  achieved  these  results.  We 

know  that  pro|>erty  values  In  the  areas  sur- 
rounding oxix  klevelopiments  have  Increased 
over  the  years,  ^ue,  we  believe,  in  some  meas- 
ure, to  the  ^neral  attractiveness  of  our 
projects.  We  strive  to  live  up  to  the  Los  An- 
geles County  resolution  earlier  this  year 
which  commeikded  us  for  reflecting  "me 
highest  standvds  of  planning,  design  and 
construction,  along  with  singularly  attrac- 
tive landscaping."  and  which  further  com- 
mended our  ellarts  for  taking  a  "major  step 
forward  in  coi|imunlty  develc^ment." 

We  are  mlndlul  of  these  appreciated  words, 
and  we  contidue  to  translate  their  signifi- 
cance into  oiir  construction  program.  It 
would  be  easy,  as  you  all  well  know,  to  build 
up  our  develo]  iments  to  the  legal  allowable 
density:  but  wto  do  not  think  It  wovUd  help 
us  accompUah  our  goals.  We  are  convinced 
that  maximum  density  construction  to  with- 
in an  inch  of  fbe  code  engenders  blight,  de- 
valuates land,  creates  unhealthy  communal 
living  and  leads  to  a  public  eyesore. 

We  have  an  alternative:  build  to  enhance 
the  neighborhood;  build  comfortable  Uvlng 
units  that  assure  privacy  at  reasonable  terms 
for  our  tenants.  These  are  not  simply  rental 
folder  words;  these  are  urgent  guide-lines 
for  what  we  believe  to  be  building  with  a 
conscience. 

Working  wltb  a  conscience  does  not  mean 
the  sacrifice  ^f  sound  business  principles. 
What  Is  sounCer  than  creating  residential 
units  which  calse  the  levels  of  taste  and 
beauty,  and  which  are  constructed  within  the 
framework  ol  long-range  thinking  and 
planning?         | 

We  at  Ring  Brothers  have  constructed 
seven  residen^al  complexes,  valued  at  $36,- 
000,000 — a  sizable  investment  of  time,  talent 
and  capital.  Wtiere  we  might  have  built  three 
unltsi  we  constructed  two.  We  used  the  so- 
called  living  siface — lost  space  as  some  others 
nUght  constriie  it — ^for  gardening  and  land- 
scaping, trees  and  shrubbery,  sunlight  and 
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air.  Forty  percent  of  any  given  land  area 
which  we  emplo)r  is  turned  over  to  land, 
scaping.  We  thlnt  this  Is  good  planning;  w« 
also  think  it  Is  good  business. 

Bsthetlcally  we  are  just  as  concerned  about 
detail  as  we  are  about  the  overaU  concept 
Furnishings  are  selected  to  blend  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  entire  complex.  We  are  not 
interested  in  wholesale  living,  nor  are  wt 
Interested  in  standardized  appointments.  Oar 
residential  units  are  conceived  as  homes  for 
people  who,  we  aje  sure,  will  Insist  on  being 
themselves. 

If  all  of  this  sounds  Utopian  and  misty- 
is  not.  Kt  is  meant  to  reflect  our 
study  of  how  best  to  use 
.i~^<..  ..  ^  _^..u.  that  we  might  have  built 
more  for  less;  a«  worst,  more  for  the  same 
money.  We  are  iot  sure,  however,  that  in 
the  long  nm  this  would  have  been  the  wisest 
policy,  not  only  lor  our  investment,  but  for 
the  well-being  of  the  community. 

We  beUeve.  as  [  we  are  sure  yoa  do,  that 
developers  and  builders  have  a  responsi- 
bility and  an  obligation  to  an  area,  a  city, 
and  a  county.  We  call  It  a  long-term  con- 
science, because  this  is  precisely  what  it  ii. 
We  hope,  after  you  have  visited  our  complex, 
you  wiU  agree  that  we  have  discharged  our 
communal  duties  well;  that  we  have  helped 
make  Los  Angelee  a  better  and  more  beau- 
tiful place  in  which  to  Uve. 


eyed,  it 

long  and  serious 

space.  We  admit 
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B'nai    B'rith    Women    Oppose    die    Two 
Weakening  Committee  Amendments  to 

the  Trath-in-iendiiig  Legislation 


EXTEafSlbN  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEoiiOR  K.  SULUVAN 

dr  losBouRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdal^,  Decertiber  6.  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  support  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board  ot  B'nai  B'rith  Women  for 
H.R.  11601,  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act,  and  particularly  for  my  efforts 
to  keep  out  of  the  final  legislation  two 
very  serious  Committee  amendments 
which  would  conceal,  rather  than  force 
disclosure  of,  tihe  comparative  costs  of 
certain  types  of  jCredit. 

These  loophqle  amendments  are: 

First.  The  retolvlng  credit  exemption. 
under  which  the  big  retailers  and  others 
using  computerized  open-end  credit  sys- 
tems could  express  the  percentage  rate 
of  their  finance  charges  on  a  monthly  or 
other  periodic  basis,  rather  than  on  the 
annual  rate  basis  required  for  all  other 
types  of  consuioer  credit ;  and 

Second.  The  $10  exemption,  under 
which  all  firms  offering  consumer  credit 
would  not  hav^  to  give  any  percentage 
rate  whatsoever  on  a  transaction  in 
which  the  credit  charge — not  the  total 
amount  of  the  transaction,  but  the  credit 
charge  only — 14  not  more  than  $10.  This 
would  exempt  Joans  or  purchases  up  to 
about  $110,  which  would  cover  the  bulk 
of  consumer  credit  transactions. 
OBJxtrrtvxs   ase   thx   coNcxALurNT   or   mcH 

tmB>Tt    BATES 

The  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  on  HJl.  11601  are  re- 
plete with  self fserving  arguments  from 
films  to  the  credit  business  that  these 
special  exemptfons  are  dictated  by  all 
sorts  of  unique  or  persuasive  reasons,  but 


the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  both 
have  as  their  true  objectives  the  con- 
(ieiOment  of  the  actual  rates  charged  for 
credit. 

Thus,  the  department  stores  and  others 
using  revolving  credit  are  determined  not 
to  have  to  admit  to  their  customers  that 
the  I'/z  percent  a  month  most  of  them 
charge  on  bUls  which  run  longer  than  a 
specified  grace  period  comes  out  to  an 
annual  rate  of  18  percent,  which  soimds 
to  most  consumers  to  be  monstrously 
high.  Yet  the  same  rate,  expressed  as 
a  monthly  rate  of  IV2  percent,  sounds 
very  low  to  most  purchasers. 

And  on  the  $10  exemption,  we  were 
told  that  this  was  intended  to  help  small 
business  avoid  some  additional  book- 
keeping or  paperwork,  but  neither  t^e 
small  Business  Administration  nor  the 
Dei>artment  of  Commerce  thought  such 
an  exemption  wajs  necessary  to  help  small 
business,  and  the  main  and  most  enthu- 
siastic support  for  the  exemption  came 
not  from  small  business  but  from  very 
big  businesses.  In  fact,  the  bankers  freely 
acknowledged  that  without  this  exemp- 
tion, they  would  have  to  admit  to  their 
customers  that  on  certain  very  short 
term  loans,  the  annual  interest  or  finance 
rate  ran  to  120  percent,  compared  to  a 
credit  union's  12  percent. 

XESOLiUnoN  or  b'kai  b'rtth  womir 

KZac'U'X'lVB   BOABO 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  submit  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
resolution  on  truth  in  lending  adopted  by 
the  executive  board  of  B'nai  B'rith 
Women  last  month,  and  sent  to  me  by 
Mrs.  Arthur  O.  Rosenbluth,  president, 
pointing  out  that  with  these  wet^ening 
amendments  adopted  In  the  Committee 

on  Banking  and  Currency,  HJR.  11601 
"loses  its  major  thrust  and  thereby  be- 
comes inadequate." 
"The  r^olutlon  referred  to  is  as  f oUows : 
Resolution:  Tkuth  in  Lendino 

B'nai  B'rith  Women  reaffirms  its  support 
for  H.R.  llSOl— ^The  Truth  In  Lending  Act. 

We  further  call  upon  the  House  to  restore 
Hm  Impcxi^ant  provisions  on  revolving  credit 
removed  by  the  bouse  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  to  delete  the  Senate 
exemptions  Tor  credit  transactions  on  which 
the  finance  charge  is  less  than  $10.00.  With- 
out these  Important  changes,  the  bill  loses  its 
major  thrust  and  thereby  becomes  inade- 
quate. 

B'nai  B'rith  Women's  Executive  Board  au- 
thorizes Its  International  President  to  com- 
municate to  the  leaders  of  the  House  and 
the  Chairman  and  members  at  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Its  deep 
interest  in  and  approval  of  this  bill  minus  the 
veakeaing  amendments. 


Calendar  of  EyeDtt  at  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

O*   rSttVBTJjYAinA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  13,  1967 

Mr.  PULTON  Of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
Biaiks  in  the  Record,  X  Include  the  fol- 


lowing calendar  of  events  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art: 

National  Gallekt  of  Abt — Calendax  ot 
Events,  Dccembxx  1967 

New  exhibition:  Fifteenth-Century  En- 
gravings of  Northern  Europe  from  the  Col- 
lection of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Cen- 
tral Gallery.  December  3  through  January  7. 
New  publication:  Catalogue.  Fifteenth-Cen- 
tury Engravings  of  Northern  Europe  from  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  11"  x  8^4".  with 
preface  by  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  with  cata- 
logue notes  by  Alan  Shestack,  267  mustra- 
tlons.  $3.00  postpaid. 

1967  Christmas  cards:  Reproductions  of  ' 
48  paintings,  sculptures,  and  prints  from  the 
Gallery's  collections,  in  color  and  in  black 
and  white.  25c,  20c,  15c  and  lOc  each,  post- 
paid. Orders  under  $1.00  add  2Sc  handling 
charge.  Free  catalogue  with  black-and-white 
illustrations  upon  request. 

Recorded  tours :  Acoustiguide.  A  45  minute 
tour  of  20  National  Gallery  masterpieces  se- 
lected and  described  by  Director  John 
Walker.  A  portable  unit  may  be  rented  for 
25c  for  one  person,  35c  for  two. 

LecTour.  A  description  of  every  object  in 

28  exhibition  galleries.  Talks  In  each  room, 
which  may  be  visited  in  any  order,  last  about 
15  nUnutes.  A  small  receiving  set  may  be 
rented   for   25*. 

Film :  "The  American  Vision"  wUl  be  shown 
in  the  auditorium  on  Saturdays  at  2 :  15  p jn. 

Holiday  hours:  The  Gallery  will  be  open 
from  12:00  noon  to  5  pjn.  on  Christmas  Eve 
and  New  Tear's  Eve.  No  concerts  will  be  given. 
The  regular  concert  programs  will  be  re- 
sumed on  January  7,  1968.  The  Gallery  wUl 
be  closed  on  Christmas  and  New  Tear's  Day. 

The  cafeteria  will  be  open  from  1  p.m.  to 
4  p.m.  on  Christmas  Eve  and  New  Year's  Eve. 

The  Gallery  is  open  on  weekdays  from  10 
ajn.  to  5  p.m.  and  on  Sundays  from  2  p.m. 
to  10  pjn.  The  cafeteria  is  open  on  weekdays 
from  11  a.m.  to  4  pjn.  and  on  Sundays  from 
4  pjn.  to  7  p.m.  Admission  is  free  to  the 
Gallery  and  to  all  programs  scheduled. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBEB  27,  THBOUCH  SnNDAT, 
DCCEMB^     3 

Painting  of  the  week:  Rubens,  "Decixis  Hub 
Addressing  the  Ijegions"  (Samuel  H.  Kress 
coUecUon),  gallery  41  A.  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  12,  and  2;  Sunday  3:30,  and  6. 

"I^ur  of  the  week:  The  Genius  of  Desiderio 
da  Settlgnano.  Rotunda.  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  1:   Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  coUection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  11,  and  3; 
Sundays. 

Sunday  lecture:  16th-century  Engravings 
of  Northern  Europe.  Guest  speaker:  Charles 
W.  Talbot,  Instructor  of  art  history.  Tale 
University,  New  Haven.  Lecture  baU  4. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra. Richard  Bales,  conductor;  Madeleine 
Malraux,  pianist.  East  Garden  Court  8. 

MONDAY,    DECEMBEE    4,    TKROT7CH    StTNDAT, 
DECEMBER    10  '' 

Painting  of  the  week :  Degas,  "Ballet  Scene" 
(Chester  Dale  collection),  gallery  85.  Tues- 
day through  Saturday  12,  and  2;  Sxinday 
3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  Genius  of  Titian. 
Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday  1,  Sun- 
day 2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  11,  and 
3;  Sunday  5. 

Simday  lecture;  "The  Immortal  Eight." 
Guest  speaker:  Bennard  B.  Perlman,  pro- 
fessor of  art,  Baltimore  Junior  College,  Balti- 
more. Lecture  hall  4. 

Siinday  concert:  Charles  Castleman,  vio- 
linist; Samuel  Sanders,  pianist.  East  Garden 
Courts. 

MONDAY,    DECEMBER    11,    THBOTTGH    SUNDAY, 
DECEM6EB    IT 

Painting  of  the  week:   Goya,  "The  Book- 


seUers  Wife"  (gift  of  Mrs.  P.  H.  B.  Frellng- 
huysen),  gallery  50.  Tuesday  through  Sim- 
day  12,  and  2;  Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "The  Genius  of  Turner." 
Rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Saturday  1;  Sun- 
day 2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  coUection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  11,  and  3; 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  Venice  of  Vittore 
Carpacclo."  Guest  speaker:  Theodore  L.  Low, 
director,  department  of  education,  the 
Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore,  Lecture  haU 
4. 

Sunday  concert:  Carolyn  Reyer.  mezzo- 
soprano;  James  Benner,  pianist.  East  Garden 
Court  8. 

MONDAY,    DECEMBER    18,   THROUGH    SATURDAY, 
DECEMBER  23 

On  Sunday,  December  24.  Christmas  Eve, 
the  Gallery  will  be  open  to  visitors  from  12 
noon  to  6  pjn.  but  no  educational  services 
wUl  be  offered. 

Painting  of  the  week:  Domenlco  Ohlrlan- 
dalo,  "Medonna  and  Child"  (Samuel  H.  Kress 
coUection),  gallery  4.  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
urday 12  and  2. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "Fifteenth-Century  En- 
gravings of  Northern  Europe."  Central  lobby. 
Tuesday  through  Saturday  1. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  ctdlection. 
Rotunda.  Monday  through  Saturday  11, 
and  3. 

TtTESDAT,  DECEMBER   26,  TREOnCH  STTNDAT, 
DECEMBER    31 

On  Sunday.  December  31.  New  Tear's  Eve, 
the  Gallery  wlU  be  open  to  visitors  from  12 
noon  to  5  pjn. 

Painting  of  the  week:  Reynolds,  "Lady 
Elizabeth  Delm^  and  Her  Children"  (Andrew 
Mellon  collection),  gallery  59.  Tuesday 
through  Satiirday  12  and  2;  Sunday  3:30. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "The  Genius  of  Rem- 
brandt." Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day 1;  Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotvmda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday  11, 
and  3. 

Sunday  lecture :  "The  English  Pre-Raphae- 
lite Painters."  Guest  Speaker:  Richard  Or- 
mond,  assistant  keeper,  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  London.  Lecture  Hall  4. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  737-4215, 
Ext.  272. 

All  concerts,  with  Intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  GaUery  Staff,  are 
broadcast  by  Station  WGMS-AM  (570)  and 
PM  (103.5). 


Albert  Merritt:  A  Boy's  Best  Friend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAT 

OF     INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
Boys'  Club  in  the  United  States  was 
started  almost  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  in  my  hometown  of  Martins- 
ville, Ind.,  by  the  son  of  former  slaves. 
The  following  story  from  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  magazine  of  October  22,  1967, 
describes  the  Ufe  and  work  of  this  re- 
markable and  dedicated  man: 

At,bt:rt  MKHwrrr:   He  Was  a  Boy's  Best 
Friend 

(By  Amy  Keene) 

About  60  years  ago,  two  strangers  came 

Springs    at 
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MArttnarm*.    Jnct    SO    mlli 
TTvHii.n>i>olt*. 

One  WM  Albert  Merrttt,  the  new  general 
bandy  man.  He  waa  the  cblld  of  fomxer 
slaves  from  Bowling  Green.  Ky.  The  other 
waa  lOas  Mary  wann*  Tlbbs,  a  patient  who 
waa  a  rleb.  arlstoeratlc  young  lady  from 
Mount  Sterling.  Ky. 

These  two  people  combined  their  assets  of 
spiritual  wealth  and  material  riches  and 
started  tba  first  Boys'  Club  In  the  United 
States. 

Albert's  mother  and  Miss  Blary's  mother 
had  said  the  same  thing  to  their  children, 
but  they  had  used  different  words. 

The  lady  from  Bowling  Oreen  said,  "Son. 
your  skin  may  be  brown,   but   no  matter 
what  color  you  are,  God  put  you  here.  Youll  ' 
be  happy  only  If  you  make  other  people 
happy,  too." 

The  Mount  Sterling  lady  said,  "Service  to 
others  Is  our  reason  for  living."  She  waa 
quoting  her  father  who  had  been  secretary 
to  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  the  New  York 
Bowery. 

One  day  he  reminded  "Hbhs  of  the  time 
when  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  said,   "When 
you  die,  what  jrou  shared,  not  wliat  you  kept, 
S^iB  all  that  goes  on  God's  record." 

Weeks  after  their  arrival  at  Martinsville, 
when  Albert  was  taking  Miss  Mary  and  her 
nuise  for  their  afternoon  ride,  he  asked  her 
if  Billy,  a  little  boy,  cotild  sit  beside  him  for 
the  ride.  "The  bigger  boys  tease  him.  Today 
he  got  in  a  fight  and  his  face  is  still  bloody." 
Tears  ran  down  Ailjert's  face.  After  this  more 
boys  were  allowed  to  ride  with  Albert. 

One  day  Miss  Mary  wanted  to  drive  arovmd 
the  Bucktown  streets  which  were  filled  with 
idle  boys.  Albert  explained,  "They  don't  have 
any  place  to  play,  so  they  Just  think  up  all 
kinds  of  meanness  like  throwing  rocks  at 
trains." 

Just  then  a  rock  almost  hit  the  horse's 
feet.  Miss  Mary  exclaimed,  "Albert,  some- 
body must  do  something.  Let's  start  a  club. 
I'll  put  up  the  money;  you  and  Billy  round 
up  the  boys." 

That  night  she  wrote  a  constitution.  "The 
Junior  Boys'  Club  of  Martinsville  would  be 
open  to  any  boy  who  desired  the  companion- 
ship of  other  boys  irtio  could  play  peaceably 
together."  It  read. 

The  boys  met  in  bams;  they  hiked  and 
swam.  Albert  made  the  plans  and  rules  for 
peaceful  good  times. 

Today  some  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  Mar- 
tinsville still  remember  evenings  that  first 
summer  when  Albert  and  Miss  Mary  came 
to  the  comer  where  the  club  held  their  meet- 
ings. Miss  Mary  led  the  singing,  mostly  songs 
by  a  fellow  Kentucklan,  Stephen  Foster. 

At  the  health  resort  Miss  Mary  got  well. 
She  married  William  Clarke,  who  had  the 
town's  first  Buick  automobile  agency.  Her 
daughter  remembers  her  mother  used  to  say, 
"Just  let  people  think  Albert  did  everything. 
All  I  did  was  to  give  a  little  money." 

The  most  faithful  contributor  had  been 
Albert.  He  kept  tl  a  week  from  his  salary 
for  his  personal  use:  his  clothes  and  keep 
went  with  his  Job.  Each  year  the  Martins- 
ville Community  Fund  contributed  $200  and 
there  was  always  help  from  friends. 

One  day,  with  cold  winter  ahead,  Albert 
began  looking  about  for  a  warm  place  to 
meet.  Right  l>eslde  the  railroad  track  was  an 
old  one-room  shack  where  the  railroaders 
kept  their  tools.  Yes,  they  were  willing  to 
sell,  so  All>ert  handed  over  his  two  $100  gov- 
ernment bonds  which  be  had  kept  hidden 
under  his  laattress  to  pay  for  bis  fiuteral. 

There  waa  an  old  pott>eUled  stove  and  a 
few  old  chairs.  People  sent  in  a  few  old 
things  from  their  attics.  The  "Out-of-Trou- 
Me  Club"  now  bad  a  home.  No  one  ever 
knew  just  when  the  club  got  Its  name.  But 
they  did  know  that  Albert  always  said, 
"Only   smart  people  keep  out  of  trouble." 

Now  everyone  wanted  to  Join — families  like 
the  McNutts  whose  son,  Paul,  became  gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  and  was  later  appointed 


governor  of  th*  Philippines.  Wbere  could 
you  find  a'club  ^Ith  its  own  cltibhouse.  with 
Albert  carrying  Iftie  key,  and  with  good  tlmef 
already  ahead? 

"Just  bow  do  t  keep  the  boys  out  of  trou- 
ble? Why  that's  easy,"  Albert  claimed.  Itv- 
ery  boy  has  inside  him  the  makings  of  a  bad 
boy  as  well  as  a  good  boy — all  In  the  same 
boy.  I  talk  to  ttem  Uke  I  want  to  be  talked 
to.  If  they  get  out  of  Une.  I  Just  try  to  get 
them  to  see  tb«  right  way.  The  big  boys 
learn  to  help  th«  httle  ones.  I  Jtist  won't  al- 
low teasing;  it  always  leads  to  a  fight  and 
the  little  kids  get  hurt. 

"We  got  all  wo  need  here.  We  even  got  part 
of  a  croquet  set.  We  don't  need  a  whole  set. 
Croquet  and  throwing  horseshoes  are  grand 
g;ames  for  a  boy  is  made  and  wants  to  hit 
somebody,"  he  sAid. 

"Boys  in  the  Out-of -Trouble  Club  like  to 
be  together.  BvSry  S\inday  night  we  go  to 
church.  What  church?  Wny,  It  don't  matter 
Just  so  it's  a  church.  But  they  have  to  listen 
because  I  might  lask  them  what  the  preacher 
said." 

The  largest  biasiness  in  the  downtown  sec- 
tion wss  the  Sobnaiter  Hardware  Company. 
Fred  Scbnaiter,  president  of  the  company, 
couldn't  praise  Albert  enough. 

The  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
knew  Albert  well  and  said:  "111  never  forget 
that  momlng  otir  church  had  three  inches 
of  water  in  tb$  basement.  "We  hear  your 
basement  needs  {help,  so  we're  here.'  That  is 
all  Albert  said. 

"By  noon  the  place  was  clean  and  dry.  I 
wanted  to  pay  them  but  Albert  said,  'No,  that 
way  we  wouldn't  be  doing  anything  for  the 
church.  We  comp  here  to  services  sometimes 
so  we  do  this  f^r  you.'  They  wen  gone  be- 
fore I  cotild  say  thanks." 

Maybe  sometimes  the  boys  smiled  a  bit  at 
Alljert's  anxiety  to  keep  them  out  of  trouble 
but  they  reepectied  and  minded  him. 

Only  once  did  a  club  member  defy  him. 
The  Qrayhound  bvts  on  the  way  to  EvtmsviUe 
stopped  for  a  te^  minutes  at  the  crossing.  A 
smarty  from  Indianapolis  got  o<T  to  walk 
around  and  noticed  Albert  plodding  along 
across  the  streel  carrying  ?  board  Scbnaiter 
had  just  given  l}im.  He  called  out,  "Hi  there, 
mgger." 

Just  then  a  member  of  the  Out-of -Trouble 
Club  heard  it,  lost  bis  temper,  grabbed  the 
man  and  a  few  iblnutes  later  appeared  at  the 
clubhouse  with  $  bloody  nose.  Nothing  would 
make  him  tell  Albert  wbere  he  got  that 
amashed-ln  noes. 

Only  the  we^  before  Albert  had  talked 
about  name  calling.  "It's  about  the  meanest 
thing  you  can  do.  I  know  how  hurt  I'd  be 
If  anyone  calledf  me  'nigger.' "  Real  tears  ran 
down  his  face. 

There  was  one)  thing  Albert  couldnt  under- 
stand: Why  so  mcmy  people  from  out  of 
town  wanted  to  visit  the  clubhouse,  people 
like  that  man  who  asked  so  many  questions. 
A  few  weeks  later  the  Jimmy  Durante  award 
arrived.  I 

Then  the  J^nmy  Fiddler  citation  and 
watch  came. 

And  it  was  March  22.  1954,  when  the  An- 
cient and  Mystical  Order  of  Rosicrucian 
presented  him  with  a  scroll.  It  called  All>ert 
"the  Great  Huaanlst." 

Next  Albert  Lawrence  Merrttt  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  Father  Flanagan's 
Boys'  Town. 

"Haven  t  you  been  lonesome  here  In  Mar- 
tinsville all  these  years  without  another 
colored  person  In  town?"  he  was  asked. 

"Why  no,  wiy  should  I?  I  never  think 
atxnit  what  coIf>r  I  am.  I  had  my  Job  here  all 
these  years  wltl|  my  friend,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
all  those  boys  |n  my.  club  to  look  after  to 
keep  them  out  of  trouble." 

Albert  Merrttt  died  In  1968;  hU  funeral 
was  the  largest  Martinsville  had  ever  seen. 

The  clubhouse  is  gone  but  the  name  of 
All>ert  Merrttt  has  not  been  forgotten  In 
Martinsville.  A  baseball  field  is  named  for 
him.  His  name  fe  on  a  comer  of  Cunnine^am 
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and  Henry  streets  on  eight  acres  of  land 
donated  to  the  city  of  Martinsville.  Now  the 
many  teams  are  allmanaged  by  the  Martins- 
ville Little  League  pBasebell  Association.  Now 
there  Is  a  Motbctv'  Auxiliary  Association 
which  keeps  an  syf  on  the  uniforms. 

James  D.  Oardn^,  mayor  of  Martinsville, 
says:  "Albert  Mettitt  spent  Ills  entire  life 
after  moving  to  Martinsville  to  make  life 
better  for  yoiur  youths.  His  life  was  not 
wasted;  he  accomplished  bis  mission. 

"Martinsville  is  proud  to  call  Mr.  Merrttt 
one  of  its  leading  citizens  and  thankful  that 
be  lived  here  with  us." 


WINS  and  the  Great  Onet 


'EECH 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ^F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  itovember  28.  1967 
Mr.  KDPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
WINS,  a  fine  all4news  station  In  my  dis- 
trict. Is  performing  a  public  service  In 
its  broadcast  of  the  series  of  orlglnad 
radio  dramas  entitled  "The  Great  Ones," 
a  history  of  10  American  Negroes  who 
contributed  in  Urge  measure  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  naanagership  of  Charles 
Payne,  WINS,  one  of  the  Group  W  sta- 
tions, has  pionjeered  In  news,  public 
events,  and  serfice  to  the  community, 
and  this  recognition  of  Important  Negro 
history  adds  one  more  chapter  to  this 
fine  record.         j 

I  am  pleased  %>  bring  the  notice  as  to 
the  programs  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  follows: 

Who  Au  '^Thk  Obxat  0>ns~? 
(Biographical   details  on  tbt   10  American 
Negroes  whose  |ives  are  being  dramatized 
on  WINS)  I 

Ten  notable  iimerican  Negroes,  whose 
achievements  have  largely  been  overlooked  or 
forgottm  in  the  pages  of  American  history, 
are  the  ^bject  of  a  series  of  original  radio 
dramas  (iaiied  "Ttie  Great  Ones." 

The  series  was  produced  by  Group  W 
(Westingbouse  Broadcasting  Company)  and 
is  currently  bein|  heard  on  the  Group  W 
radio  stations  in  Boston  (WBZ),  Philadel- 
phia (KYW),  Pittsburgh  (KDKA),  Port 
Wayne  (WOWO),  Chicago  (WIND)  and  Los 
Angeles  (KFWB).iln  New  York,  "The  Great 
Ones"  will  ije  heard  on  WINS,  starting  Sun- 
day, December  Sirt  at  9:30  FM. 

Who  are  "The  Great  Ones"?  Their  names 
constitute  a  roll  call  of  distinguished 
Americans.  In  or<ier  of  broadcast,  they  are: 
Harriet  Tubmai,  called  the  Moses  of  her 
people,  who  rescuSd  hundreds  of  slaves  from 
the  ante-bellum  ^uth  via  the  underground 
railroad,  and  wa4  active  in  a  Union  Army 
capacity  dtirlng  tke  Civil  War. 

Dr.  Charles  Dr«w,  who  was  the  scientist 
who  developed  ttie  process  of  preserving 
blood  plasma  and  set  up  a  blood-bank  pro- 
gram in  Great  Britain  during  the  Nazi  Blltx 
and  later  for  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Benjamin  Banncker,  a  free  num  at  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution,  who  was  an 
astronomer-mathsmatician.  friend  of  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  and  tiie  man  responsible  for  lay- 
ing the  plans  for  Washington.  D.C. 

George  Washlnston  Carver,  botanist  known 
for  his  research  pn  ths  peanut  and  swset 
potato,  was  an  outstanding  figure  in  chem- 
istry, physics  and  education  as  well. 
Charles  Clinton  Spaulding,  one  of  the  na- 
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tun's  successful  bualneosmen,  wbo  began 
^Lnit  local  train  fare  In  the  South  and 
I^Za  one  of  the  largest  insurance  oom- 
MnMs  in  the  country. 

*Dr.  Daniel  Hale  Wllllama  waa  the  father 
of  open-heart  surgery;  he  performed  the  first 
,uch  operation  on  a  i>atient  In  Chicago  in 

July,  1893. 

P^ul  Lawrence  Dunbar  was  an  American 
ooet  whom  WUliam  Dean  Howells,  19th  Cen- 
^j  arbiter  of  American  literary  taste,  ac- 
claimed a  genius. 

^f.  c.  Handy,  the  composer  of  "St.  Louis 
Blues"  and  "Memphis  Blues,"  the  latter 
written  for  Boss  Crump  of  Tennessee  poUtics, 
wtto  left  his  IndeUble  mark  on  American 
popular  music. 

Jan  Ernst  Matzeliger,  who  was  the  self- 
taught  inventor  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  and 
trho  devised  the  mass-production  shoe  ma- 
dilnery  now  employed  in  every  shoe  factory 
l]itben.S. 

Fredertck  Doiiglass,  an  ex-slave,  who  was 
tb«  orator,  publisher  and  abolitionist  whose 
fl^t  for  emancipation  led  to  the  use  of 
Hegio  Union  troops,  including  his  two  sons, 
to  the  Civil  War. 

Famous  Negroes  of  stage  and  screen  portray 
tlMse  towering  figures  of  history  in  "The 
Great  Ones."  WllUam  Kaland  directed  and 
produced.  John  Hope  Franklin,  Head  of  the 
History  Department  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  consultant. 


\m  Aagelet  CoaDty  Salate$  BenjanuB  S. 
Ifite  on  His  42  Years  of  Pablk  Serrice 
u  Refittrar  of  Voters 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

% 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAurokNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
iSkt  to  Include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  excellent  article  appearing  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  on  one  of 
America's  finest  public  servants:  Mr. 
Benjamin  S.  Hite.  Los  Angeles  Coimty 
registrar  of  voters. 

At  the  end  of  tills  month,  Mr.  Hite  wlU 
round  out  a  total  of  42  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  community,  during 
the  last  19  years  of  which  he  has  served 
in  his  present  capacity  of  voter  registrar 
tar  the  county. 

It  is  a  pletisure  to  add  my  own  personal 
congratulations  to  Ben  Hite  for  his  out- 
standing record  of  achievement,  and  to 
offer  him  a  heartfelt  "thanks"  on  behalf 
oi  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  Coimty  for 
a  fine  job  well  done. 

OOUMTT  ReCISTaAB  OF  VOTINO  TO  RXTOtX  BAL- 
LOT  "X"  AND  Hm  To  Bk  Missing 
(By  Al  Bine) 

Someone  and  sometliing  both  will  be  miss- 
in(  irtien  Los  Angeles  County  voters  go  to  the 
poUa  next  June  4  for  the  presidential  and 
toect  primary  election. 

Qone  will  be  a  familiar  signature  on  the 
■Mw-fashloned  baUots.  along  with  the  old 
rubber-stamp  "X"  and  ink  pads. 

The  signature  belpngs  to  Benjamin  S.  (for 
SUibee)  Hite.  for  the  past  19  years  the  coun- 
ty registrar  of  voters. 

roSTT-TWO   TXASS'  SBtVICK 

^  Although  there  is  no  direct  connection 
^*t*sen  Hite'B  depart\ire  and  the  absence  of 
*•  "X"  both,  indirectly  herald  the  advent 
*eoBnty-wlde  processing  of  election  returns 
■"wgh  a  new  fully  automated  system. 


A  civU  servant  since  192S.  Hite  wm  ter- 
minate 42  years'  service  to  the  community 
with  his  retirement  on  Dec.  31. 

Even  though  he  will  not  reach  the  man- 
datory age  of  retirement  (70)  until  Dext 
August,  Hite  appealed  for  an  early  leave  to 
give  his  successor  sulBcient  time  fen'  in- 
doctrination before  the  election. 

US    SOCCKSSOS 

His  replacement,  already  designated  by 
the  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  vrill  be 
Ray  E.  Lee,  the  present  county  recorder. 

The  consolidation  of  the  functions  and  re- 
Bponsibillties  of  the  registrar  and  recorder — 
to  effect  a  taxpayers'  savings — ^Is  now  under 
study  with  a  date  for  the  possible  merger 
still  up  in  the  air. 

Hite  said  that  "savings  achieved  through 
automated  voting  will  reduce  election  costs 
by  $200,000  annually  over  the  next  six  years." 

When  the  40.000  IBM  machines  obtained 
on  a  lease-purchase  deal  are  finally  paid  for 
in  1973,  he  said,  future  election  savings  will 
amount  to  approximately  $2  million  per  year. 

There  are  now  3300  of  the  simplified  vot- 
ing machines  available  throughout  the  coun- 
ty to  demonstrate  how  to  prepare  voters 
for  the  routine  next  June. 

ntUisation  of  the  new  machines,  Hite  said, 
will  dramatically  cut  in  half  the  number 
of  precincts  (to  7000)  and  eliminate  almost 
100,000  temporary  employes  (to  28,000) 
needed  for  1968  elections. 

It  will  further  accelerate  returns  to  "with- 
in eight  hours  alter  polls  close,"  he  declared, 
and  it  will  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  handy 
(7  by  3%  inch)  punch  cards  in  place  of  the 
old,  bulky  ballots. 


Reaolved,  By  the  CowitcU  of  the  CTity  of 
Philadelphia,  That  we  hereby  memorialize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  expedite  the 
convening  of  an  Arab-IsraeU  peace  confer- 
ence. 

Reaolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  Res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  The  Honorable  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States   of   America. 

Certification:  Tills  is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  original  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  November.  1967. 
Paui.  D'Oktona, 
President  of  City  CoutuHZ. 
Attest: 

Nathan  WoLniAif, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Council. 


Arab-Israel  Peace  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PKNUBTLVANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  7.  1967 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  us  have  been  following  with  great 
concern  the  recent  crises  in  the  Middle 
East  since  last  spring.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  us  have  cast  wary  eyes  on 
Arab-Israel  relations  for  the  past  19 
years,  during  all  of  which  time  warlike 
attitudes  have  posed  serious  threats  to 
world  peace. 

Last  week  the  city  council  of  Phila- 
delphia adopted  unanimously  a  resolu- 
tion memorializing  the  President  to  use 
his  good  ofBces  to  expedite  the  conven- 
ing of  an  Arab-Israel  peace  conference. 

I  offer  for  the  Recorb  a  copy  of  that 
resolution: 

Resolution  371 
Resolution  memorializing  the  President  of 

the  United  States  to  use  bis  good  ofDces  to 

expedite  the  convening  of  an  Arab-Israeli 

Peace  Conference 

Whereas,  For  the  past  nineteen  years  the 
Arab  Nations  have  maintained  and  continued 
a  war-Uke  attitude  toward  the  State  of  Israel, 
posing  a  serious  threat  to  world  peace;  and 

Whereas,  Peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  essen- 
tial to  the  Peace  of  the  World;  and 

Whereas,  The  Government  of  the  State  of 
Israel  seeks  to  arrange  for  direct  peace  nego- 
tiations with  the  Arab  nations  to  effect  free- 
dom of  maritime  passage  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses In  all  waterways  of  the  area;  to  extend 
justice  to  all  refugees;  and  to  limit  the  arms 
race,  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  political 
Independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  all 
nations  in  the  Middle  East;  therefore 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE    PRINTINa   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  fcH'  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  nimiber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  {VS. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shaU  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  UUe  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOB  SALE 
Additional  cc^ies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  f  ch'  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  30402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  t>e  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  qiiantlty 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  ot  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTOBT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory?^  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (n.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1039). 

PRINTINO  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  <xder  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congeessional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  p>aying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


SENATORS  WITH  RESIDENCES 

IN  WASHINGTON 

Ofticx  AsoBxas:  SenAte  Offloe  BuUdlng. 

Washington.  D.C.  30610 

[Stereets  northwest  unless  otberwlse  sUted] 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

Aiken,  George  b.,  Vt 

AUott,  Gordon,  Colo 

Anderson,      Clinton      P.,    6  Wesley  Circle 

N.  Mex. 
Baker,     Howard     H.,     Jr^ 
Tenn. 

Bartlett.  S.  L.,  Alaska 

Bayh,  Birch  E.,  Ind 

Bennett,  Wallace  P.,  Utah— 

Bible,  Alan,  Nev 

Boggs,  J.  Caleb,  Z>el 

Brewster,  Daniel  B.,  Md 

Brooke,  Edward  W.,  Mass.. 
Burdlck,      Quentln      N., 
N.  Dak. 

Byrd,  Harry  P.,  Jr.,  Va 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  W.  Va 

Cannon,  Howard  W.,  Nev 

Carlson,  Prank,  Karu Sheraton-Park 

Case,  Clifford  P.,  NJ 

Church,  Prank.  Idaho 

Clark,  Joseph  S..  Pa 

Cooper.  John  Sherman,  JTy. 

Cotton.  Norrla.  NJi 

Curtis.  Carl  T..  Nebr 

Dlrkaen.  Everett  M.,  ill 

Dodd,  Thomas  J..  Conn 

Domlnlck.  Peter  H..  Colo 

Eastland,  James  O.,  Miaa 

Ellender,  Allen  J.,  La 

Brrln,  Sam  J..  Jr.,  N.C 

Pannln,  Paul  J.,  Ariz 

Fong,  Hiram  L.,  Hatoaii 5619  Uppingham 

St.,  Chevy  Chase, 

Md. 

Pulbright,  J.  W.,  Ark 

Griffin.  Robert  P..  Uich 

Gore.  Albert,  Tenn 

Oruenlng,  Ernest,  Alaska—  * 

Hansen,  Clifford  P..  Wyo — 

Harris,  Fred  R.,  Okla 

Hart.  PhUip  A..  Mich 

Hartke,  Vance,  Ind 

Hatfield,  Mark,  Orefr 

Hayden,  Carl,  Ariz 

Hlckenlo<q>er,  Bourke  B.,    6511  Cedar  Park- 
lotoa  way.  Chevy  Chase, 

Md. 

HUl,  LUter.  Ala 

Holland,  Spessard  L.,  Fla Sheraton-Park 

HoUtngs,  Ernest  P.,  S.C 

Hruska,  Roman  L.,  Nebr 

Inouye,  Daniel  K.,  Hawaii.. 
Jackson,  Henry  M.,  Wash.. 

Javlts,  Jacob  K.,  NY 

Jordan,  B.  Everett.  N.C 

Jordan,  lien  B.,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Edward  M..  Mass. 

Kennedy,  Robert  P.,  N.7 

Kuchel,  Thomas  H.,  Calif.. 

Lauache.  Frank  J.,  Ohio 

Long,  Edward  V..  Mo 

Long,  Russell  B.,  La 

McCarthy,      Eugene      J.,    6916  Bradley 
Minn.  Blvd.,  Betheeda, 

Md. 

McCIellan,  John  L.,  Ark 

McGee,  Gale  W.,  Wyo 

McGovem,  George,  S.  Dak. 
Mclntyre.  Thomas  J..  NJI. 
Magnuson,    Warren    Q.,      TheShoreham 
Wash. 

Mansfield.  Mike,  Mont 

MetcaU.  Lee.  Mont 463  First  St.  SE. 

MUler.  Jack  R..  Iowa 64l7Klrkwood 

Dr..  Bethesda,  Md. 
Mondale.  Walter  P.,  Minn. 
Monroney,    A.    S.    Mike. 

Okla. 
Montoya,    Joseph    U., 
N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Wayne.  Greg 

Morton.  T^ruston  B..  Ky 

Moaa.  Prank  E..  Utah 

Mundt,  Karl  E..  S.  Dak 132  SchotU 

Court  NX. 

Murphy.  George,  Calif 

Muskie,  Edmiind  S.,  Maine. 

Nelson,  Gaylord,  Wia 

Pastore.  John  O..  BJ 

Pearson,  Jame*  B.,  Kmna 
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PeU,  Claiborne,  RJ 3425  Prospect  St. 

Percy,  Cha  les  H.,  Ill 

Prouty,  Winston  L.,  Vt 

Proxmlre.  William,  Wia 

Randolph.  Jennings.  W.Vo.4«08Re8ervoirRd. 
Riblcoff,  Abraham  A..  Conn. 

Russell.  RMhard  B.,  Ga 

Scott.  Hug*.  Pa 

Smathers,  George  A.,  Fla . 

Smith.    Margaret    Chase 

( Sirs. ) ,  Maine. 

Sparkman.  John,  Ala 4928  Indian  Lane 

Spong,  William  B.,  Jr..  Va.. 

Stennis.  J(^n.  Miss 

Symington  J  Stuart,  Mo 

Talmadge.  Herman  E..  Ga.. 

Thurmond,  Strom,  S.C 

Tower,  John  O.,  Tex 

Tydings,  Joseph  D..  Md — 
Williams,  Harrison  A..  Jr., 

NJ.         i 

Williams.  John  J..  Del 

Yarborougi.  Ralph.  Tex — 

Toung.  Ml^n  R..  N.  Dak. .Qaebtc  House  So. 

Toung.  Ste|>ben  M..  Ohio 

OmCZBS    OP   TBX    SZNATK 

Secretary— Iprancis  R.  Valeo. 

Sergeant  at  Arms — Robert  G.  Dtmphy. 

Chief  Clerli — Darrell  St.  Claire. 

Secretary  for  the  Majority— J.  8.  Klmmltt. 

Secretary  itoi  thj  Minority — J.  Blark  Trice. 

Chaplain—  Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris.  DJ5. 


STANDINC    COMMITTEES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Commitiee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences 

Messrs.  Anderson  (chairman).  Russell, 
Magnuson.!  Symington.  Stennis,  Toung  of 
Ohio.  Dodd.  Cannon.  Holland.  Mondale.  Mrs. 
Smith,  MMsrs.  Hlckenlooper,  Curtis,  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  ^rooke.  and  Percy. 

Commitiee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Messrs.  Ellender  (chairman).  Holland. 
Eastland.  Talmadge.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, McGovern,  Montoya,  Mondale,  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  pollings,  Aiken.  Young  of  North 
Dakota.  Boggs,  Miller,  and  Hatfield. 
Cor^.mittee  on  Appropriations 

Messrs.  Hayden  (chairman) .  Russell.  Ellen- 
der. Hill.  McCIellan,  Blagnuson.  Holland. 
Stennis.  ^^astore.  Monroney.  £lble.  Byrd  of 
West  Vlrtdnla,  McGee.  Mansfield,  Bartlett. 
Proxmlre,  Tarborough,  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, Muddt,  Mrs.  Smith.  Messrs.  Kuchel, 
Hruska,  Alott.  Cotton,  Case,  and  Javlts. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

Messrs.  Bussell  (chairman),  Stennis,  Sym- 
ington, Jackson.  Brvin.  Cannon.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Yoimg  of  Ohio.  Inouye.  Mc- 
lntyre. Bfewster.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Messrs.  Thurmond,  Miller,  Tower, 
Pearson,  and  Domlnlck. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

Messrs.  Bparkman  (chairman),  Proxmlre, 
Williams  Of  New  Jersey,  Muskle,  Long  of 
Missouri,  Mclntyre,  Mondale,  McOee,  Spong, 
Bennett,  'tower.  Hlckenlooper.  Brooke,  and 
Percy.       J 

dommittee  on  Commerce 

Messrs.  Magntison  (chairman).  Pastore, 
Monroney.  Lauache.  Bartlett,  Hairtke,  Hart, 
Cannon,  Brewster,  Long  of  Louisiana,  Moes, 
Hollings,  Ootton,  Morton,  Scott,  Prouty,  Pear- 
son, and  G^Ufin. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

Messrs.  Bible  (chairman) .  Morse.  Kennedy 
Of  New  Y(*k,  Tydings.  Spong.  Prouty,  Doml- 
nlck, and  Morton. 

icommittee  on  Finance 

Messrs.  Long  of  Louisiana  (chairman), 
Smathers.  Anderson,  Gore,  Talmadge,  Mc- 
Carthy, Hartke,  Pulbright,  RlbicoS.  Metcalf, 
Harris,  Wl  lliams  of  Delaware,  Carlson,  Ben- 
nett, Curt  B,  Morton,  and  Dlrksen. 

Comnittee  on  Foreign  Relations 

Messrs.  pulbright   (chairman),  Sparkman, 
Seld,:  Morse,    Gore,    Lausche,    Church, 


Symlngtoi  ,    Dodd,    Clark,    Pell,    McCarthy, 
Hlckenloo]  ler,    Aiken,    Carlson,    Williams    of 


Delaware, 


liiundt.  Case,  and  Cooper. 


Commit '.ee  on  Oovemment  Operations 


Mem. 


Brvln,  GttMnlng,   Muskle,  Blblooff,  Harris, 


Kennedy 


IfcOlellan    (chairman),   Jackson, 


DC   New   Tork.   Metcalf,   Montoya. 


V^ 


Committee  oil  Interior  ond  Insular  xj«i(, 
Messrs.  Jai  ikson  (chairman) .  Andenog, 
Bible.  Churci,  Oruenlng,  Moss,  Burdlck, 
Hayden.  McQi  ivem.  Nelson.  Metcalf,  Kuctui, 
AUott.  Jordan!  of  Idaho,  Fannin,  Hansen,  um 
Hatfield. 

Comviittee  on  the  Judiciary 
Messrs.   Eastland    (chairman),   McClellait, 
Ervln.  Dodd,  Hart,  Long  of  Missouri,  Kenned; 
of    MassachuaetU,    Bayh.    Buirdlck,    Tydlnp^ 
Smathers,  Dlrksen,  Hruska,  Fong,  Scott,  aat 
Thurmond.    1 
Committee  ion  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Messrs.  Hlf    (chairman),  Morse.  Tarbor- 
ough,  Clark,  Randolph,  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Pell,  Kenedy  of  Massachusettf.  Nelsoo. 
Kennedy  of  New  York.  Javlts,  Prouty.  Doml- 
nlck, Murphyv  Pannln.  and  Griffin. 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Semiu 
Messrs.  Monroney  (chairman) ,  Yarborougli, 
Randolph.   licGee.   Brewster.   Hartke,  Bur- 
dlck.   HoUlngs,    Carlson,    Pong.    Boggs,   and 
Fannin.  | 

Comraittee  on  Public  Work.t 
Messrs.  Randolph  (chairman).  Young  of 
Ohio.  Muskif.  Gruenlng,  Jordan  or  North 
Carolina.  Induye,  Bayh.  Montoya.  Tydlngj, 
Spong,  Cooper,  Pong,  Boggs,  Murphy.  Jordu 
of  Idaho,  and  Baker. 

Committee\on  Rules  and  Administration 
Messrs.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina  (chair- 
man) ,  Haydeb,  Cannon,  Pell,  Clark,  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Curtis,  Cooper,  and  Scott. 


ED  Bl 
'  Jto^ti' 


UNITED   ^TATES   SUPREME    COURT 
Ml.  Chief  Jti4tice  Warren,  of  California,  Hotel 

Sheraton-Park.  Washington.  D.C. 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  of  Alabama.  619  S.  Lee  St. 

Alexandria,  Va. 
Mr.   Justice    Douglas,   of   Washington,  48S3 

HutchlnsPl. 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  of  New  York.  1677  SlttSt 
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Alabama 


Mundt,  C\  irtls,  Javlts,  Hansen,  and  Baker. 


UNITED  S|TATES  JUDICIAL  CIRCUITS 
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District  o/|  Co2wmMa  judicial  circvit:  Mr. 
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Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island. 

Second  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Vermont. 

Third  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Brennan. 
Delaware,  Nfw  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Virgin 
Islands. 

^icial  circuit:  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
^land.    North    Carolina,   Souti 
glnla,  West  Virginia. 
s2  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Blacfc 
il     Zone,     Florida,     Georgia. 
Louisiana,  KHssissippi,  Texas. 

Sixth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Stewart. 
Kentucky,  liichlgan,  Ohio,  Tennessee. 

S'Toenth  i*dicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Mar- 
shall.    Hlindls,  Indiana,  Wisconsin. 

Eighth  ju4icial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 
Arkansas,  Iowa.  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne 
braska.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

Ninth  juxilcial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
Alaska.  Arizona.  California.  Idaho,  Montana. 
Nevada.  Oregon.  Washington,  Guam,  Hawaii. 
Tenth  jui  ieial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 
Colorado.  B  ansae.  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma, 
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Senator  Randolpli  Praises  West  IHrgin- 
ians  Wbo  Participated  io  Arts  Festiral 
in  New  Tork— TeUs  of  Market  for 
Native  Arts  and  CrafU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WKBT  vntGINU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  In  the  December  7,  1967,  Issue 
of  the  News-Tribune,  Keyser,  W.  Va.. 
points  out  that  West  Virginia  native  arts 
and  crafts  topped  the  sales  In  the  aiuiual 
National  Arts  and  Antique  Festival  in 
New  York. 

The  show  was  held  in  Madison  Square 
CJarden  and  42  West  Virginians  partici- 
pated in  the  event. 

West  Virginia  Department  of  Com- 
merce's Arts  and  Crafts  Division,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Mountain  State  Arts 
and'  Crafts  Pair,  sponsored  the  State 
group.  There  is  a  growing  market  for 
native  crafts  and  many  talented  West 
Wginlans  are  suppljring  this  demand 
with  products  of  high  quality  workman- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  News-Tribune  story  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WcsT  VixciNiA  Top  Sxlleb  at  PEsrrvAi.  in 
New  Yosk 

With  the  sale  of  more  than  $1,400  worth 
of  native  arts  and  crafts,  West  Virginia 
topped  the  amount  sold  by  any  organization 
that  exhibited  at  the  annual  National  Arts 
and  Antique  Pestival  in  New  York,  accord- 
ing the  State  Commerce  Conunissloner 
Angus  E.  Peyton. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Mountain  State  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair, 
sponsored  the  participation  of  42  West  Vlr- 
ginla  artists  and  craftsmen  In  the  show  held 
November  16-21  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 

The  festival  Included  exhibitions  of  the 
work  of  more  than  160  craftsmen  from  all 
over  the  nation.  It  was  the  first  time  West 
Virginia  had  taken  part  in  the  show. 

In  addition  to  sales.  $900  worth  of  mer- 
chandise was  left  with  the  Appalachian  En- 
terprise Arts  and  Crafts  Shop  in  New  York 
and  four  china  dolls  created  by  Mrs.  Edna 
Henderson  of  Charleston,  were  sold  for  dis- 
play In  Glmbel's  Department  Store  Chrlst- 
maa  windows. 

Demonstrating  their  crafts  were  Mrs.  Hen- 
<ler»on.  Mrs.  Beatrice  Bannerman  of  Cullo- 
<len,  weaving;  Aaron  Jouan  of  Huntington 
and  Ken  Snyder  of  Bluefleld.  wood  carving. 

Upon  his  return.  Jouan  received  a  letter 
from  a  member  of  the  Indian  legation  to  the 
United  Nations  who  had  bought  one  of  his 
wrvlngs    at    the    show.    Accompanying    the 
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letter  was  a  piece  of  sandalwood  with  whlob 
he  said  be  hoped  Jouan  would  enjoy 
working. 

Peyton  said  the  popularity  of  West  Vir- 
ginia arts  and  crafts  at  the  New  York  ahow 
Is  another  Indication  of  the  large  and 
steadily-growing  market  native  crafts  are 
finding  outside  the  state. 

Cairl  Little,  director  of  the  Arts  and  OntX» 
Division,  said  he  was  pleased  wllii  the  re- 
ception of  both  the  crafts  and  craftsmen 
In  New  York  and  the  many  requests  for  fur- 
ther Information  on  West  Virginia  hand- 
crafted items. 


President  Congratnlated  ob  Wedding 
of  His  Daaglitef 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or   TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  sincere  congratulations 
to  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  on  the 
marriage  of  their  eldest  daughter,  Lynda 
Bird. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  President's  great- 
est sources  of  strength  in  these  trying 
times  is  his  lovely  family — his  wonderful 
wife  and  two  sparkling  daughters. 

This  Nation  and  the  nations  of  the 
world  demand  much  from  our  President, 
for  it  is  Lyndon  Johnson's  fate  to  be 
President  at  a  time  of  great  national  and 
international  challenge. 

The  imderdeveloped  world  In  the 
throes  of  a  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions looks  to  America's  leader  for  guid- 
ance; a  world  delicately  bsilanced  at  the 
edge  of  a  nuclear  abyss  looks  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  lead  the  world  to  sanity;  and 
a  watchful  world  Ustens  intently  to  every 
word  uttered  by  our  President. 

At  home,  200  million  Americans  have 
entrusted  their  welfare  to  President 
Johnson.  His  every  decision  touches  their 
fate.  "Ilielr  economy,  their  education, 
their  health  care,  and  the  quality  of  their 
lives  must  be  his  personal  concern. 

To  this  enormous  task  President  John- 
son devotes  his  enoimous  energies  in  an 
unending  series  of  18-hour  days,  which 
leave  him  little  of  the  time  for  his  family 
other  Americans  enjoy. 

Thus,  we  as  a  Nation  should  be  pleased 
that  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  can 
bring  such  joy  and  lightness  of  heart  to 
our  President. 

To  Lynda  Bird  and  her  husband, 
Charles  S.  Robb.  who  have  given  the  Na- 
tion the  first  White  House  wedding  in  53 
years,  we  wish,  the  happiness  of  a  long 
and  healthy  life  together.  To  her  parents 
we  offer  our  blessings. 


Tke  Late  Francis  Car£nal  Spelhsan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  lUADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11. 19€7 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Francis  Cardinal  ^sellman  had  endearod 
himself  to  the  people  of  Buffalo  and  of 
western  New  York. 

Since  1939,  he  had  headed  the  arch- 
diocese of  New  York  of  which  the  diocese 
of  Buffalo  is  a  part. 

In  1963,  Cardinal  Spellman  officiated 
at  the  installation  of  the  incumbent 
bishop  of  the  Buffalo  diocese,  the  Most 
Reverend  James  A.  McNulty.  In  a  state- 
ment after  the  cardinal's  passing.  Bishop 
McNulty  said: 

The  clergy,  reUglous  and  laity  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Buffalo  have  always  bad  the  great- 
est admiration  of  the  tremendous  achieve- 
ments of  Cardinal  Spellman. 

He  has  been  respected  as  a  leading  church- 
man and  an  inspirational  patriot.  We  of  the 
Dloceee  of  Buffalo  revered  him  as  our  arch- 
bishop, as  Buffalo  is  a  part  of  the  Province  of 
New  York. 

The  cardinal  endeared  himself  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  area  on  his  visits  here.  His  Emi- 
nence came  to  Buffalo  for  my  installation  as 
ordinary  of  the  Dloceee  of  Buffalo,  for  the 
dedication  of  our  major  seminary.  St.  John 
Vlanney;  for  the  International  Holy  Name 
convention;  for  the  reception  of  honorary 
degrees  from  our  colleges,  and  on  many  other 
historic  occasions. 

We  deeply  mourn  the  passing  of  a  warm 
friend  and  our  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
flock  on  lihls  great  loes.  May  God  grant  Cardi- 
nal Spellman  the  eternal  rest  he  so  richly 
deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  from  the  Magniflcant, 
ofiQcial  publication  of  the  diocese  of 
Buffalo: 

Chttsch  Loses  Great  Leader 

Rarely  when  a  man  dies  does  ills  passing 
symbolize  the  greatness  of  an  era.  It  was  so 
when  Winston  ChurchiU  and  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer left  us — it  wUl  be  so  when  the  vocifer- 
ous and  obstreperous  but  stiU  beloved 
Charles  de  Gaulle  is  called  by  his  Maker. 

It  U  within  this  classification  of  greatness 
that  Cardinal  Spellman  belongs.  Leader  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  York  for  28  years,  be 
represents  a  great  era  of  Catholicism  In  the 
United  States.  He  was  the  symbol  of  the  love, 
dedications,  and  vigorous  life  of  the  Catholic 
Cbtirch  In  our  country  from  the  days  of 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  to  the  tragic  demise 
of  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Sometimes  charsM;terlzed  as  conservative,  it 
is  Interesting  to  note  that  Cardinal  Spellman 
received  awards  and  citations  for  Interfaith 
cooperation  and  tmderstandlng  long  before 
Vatican  n  made  this  fashionable. 

His  position  as  Military  Vicar  grave  Cardinal 
Spellman  a  sort  of  unlversaUty.  It  made  ^<Tn 
as    It    were,    belong   to   the    United    States. 
Christmas  after  Christmas  he  left  the  com- 
forts of  his  home  to  travel  abroad  to  visit  the 
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men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces  who 
were  serving  In  the  most  farflung  comer» 
or  the  globe.  His  presence  brought  them  an 
assurance  of  prayers  from  home,  and  a  reali- 
zation at  the  appreciation  that  all  Americana 
felt  f«r  oiir  boys  and  glrla  who  were  also  de- 
prived of  the  treasured  experience  of  Christ- 
mas at  home. 

We  felt  that  those  who  characterized  Car- 
dinal Spellman  as  a  ijromoter  of  war  were 
quite  unfair.  Cardinal  Spellman  was  patri- 
otic, and  he  saw  this  patriotism  as  a  part  of 
his  solid  piety.  But  was  most  certainly  rooted 
in  love  and  not  in  hate.  His  commitment 
was  to  Jesua  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Each  Christmas  with  our  armed  forces. 
Cardinal  Spellman  celebrated  his  Chrtstmas 
Masses  whose  theme  is  "peace  on  earth". 
Peace,  moat  assuredly,  was  that  for  which  he 
prayed. 

This  year  the  Cardinal  will  spend  his 
ChMstanas  with  the  Prince  of  Peace.  And  his 
wlU  be  the  peace  that  cornea  to  all  great  men 
who  are  men  of  faith,  men  of  love  and  men 
Of  good  Will. 


SpotUghtiiiff  Kooks  Sucker's  Game 

EXTENSION  OF  KEh/LABXS 

HON.  L  C.  GATHINGS 
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his  country,  will  alw  ays  live  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  this  land. 


IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  December  11. 1967 

Mr.  OATHINOS.  Bifr.  Speaker,  the 
Jenkins  Uoyd  J(me»  article  appearing 
in  the  Evening  Star  of  December  2,  1967, 
tells  a  story  that  "the  kooks  have  had  too 
much  courage,"  that  "the  bum-baby- 
bum  boys  are  on  camera."  He  empha- 
siaes  that  it  Is  time  to  give  a  break  to 
"decent  Americans."  His  editorial  la 
sound  and  provocative.  Here  is  the  full 
text: 

Sfotughtiko  Kooks  Sttckxr's  Oamx 

I  have  been  admiring  that  naked  picture 
of  actress  Jane  Fonda  on  the  front  cover  of 
the  Nov.  13  Newsweek.  It  cleaned  Newswedc 
oS  the  stands  in  my  home  town  and  I  pre- 
sume the  results  were  equally  B&Ust&ctary 
elsewhere. 

The  picture  was  used  to  Uliistrate  an  ar- 
ticle entlUed  "Anything  Ooe^"  ^ilch  dis- 
cussed the  aUeged  collapse  of  older  moral 
standards  in  America.  The  article  altemataly 
deplored  this  new  moraUty  and  guessed  that 
It  was  Irreversible. 

Here  was  a  good  example  of  what  might 
be  described  as  "cluck-smack  journalism." 
Tou  duck  In  dlsnay  over  human  misbehavior 
In  aU  Its  Up-smacUng  lurid  allure.  This  la  a 
subtle  approach  to  the  business  of  pUlng  on 
drculatlon.  It  technically  aligns  you  with  the 
angels  while  it  cozies  you  right  up  next  to 
Playboy.  It's  not  a  new  device.  The  old  Police 
Gazette  was  good  at  it. 

We  have  recently  seen  a  growing  tendency 
toward  cluck-smackery  in  our  once  highly 
moral  popular  magazines.  The  rationale  is 
that  aberration,  drugs,  promiscuity  and  vio- 
lence are  part  of  life  and  that  the  editors 
are  exhibiting  rare  courage  and  honesty  in 
breaking  through  Victorian  taboos. 

All  this  la,  indeed,  part  of  Ufe,  Just  as  the 
city  dump  and  the  jaU  drunk  tank  are  part 
of  every  town.  But  you  dont  put  them  on 
post  cards.  In  the  old  days  when  sensational 
newspapers  buried  the  announcement  of  the 
new  Civic  center  underneath  a  breathless  ao- 
count  of  the  raid  on  the  local  bawdyhouse 
thla  was  dsMsHoed  as  "y^low  joumallam.' 
And  beautUuUy  written  Journalism  publlalMd 
on  the  slickest  paper  can  stiu  be  yeUow. 

The  concern  to  that  enough  yellow  Journal- 
ism can  produce  yellow  behavior.  Wb«i  joa. 
parade  the  doings  of  iookM,  psychedtilcs,  zlo* 


advocates,  deviates  ^d  lechers  long  enough, 
the  tremendous  poWer  of  the  press  lends  It- 
self to  a  lowering  ojt  the  general  public  im- 
pression of  what  aoceptable  behavior  is. 

Thus,  Instead  of  merely  "mirroring  life." 

this  kind  of  Journalism  produces  an  inferior 

social  order.  Man  always  operates  well  below 

his  Ideals.  AU  that  lis  necessary  to  brutalize 

him  Is  to  play  "Evefybody's  Doln'  It." 

We  have  now  re^ihed  the  point  where  we 
can  no  longer  dlstingiilsh  between  pbUoso- 
phers  and  those  wtto  simply  refuse  to  bathe 
or  wear  shoes.  Any  exhibitionist  with  a  long 
enough  beard  and  a  dirty  enough  toga  can 
draw  a  gaggle  of  Journalistic  geese  to  his 
"press  conference."  The  "ptoet"  who  strings 
obscenities  together  Is  searched  for  porten- 
tous meaning.  Andl  the  man  who  blows  his 
mind  with  LSD  and,  inadvertently  perhaps, 
splits  his  chromos^es  at  no  extra  charge, 
is  described  as  beli^  not  merely  high,  but  a 
High  L,ama. 

The  tremendous  I  competition  among  the 
network  TV  newsmfen  has  been  adroitly  used 
by  those  who  wo^Id  make  It  aj^ear  that 
America  seethes  with  revolt.  Tou  can  have 
a  patriotic  parade  1ft  which  thousands  partic- 
ipate and  tens  of  |  thousands  look  on  with 
appreciation.  | 

But  let  word  coiAe  down  that  100  demon- 
strators have  tried  to  block  the  march  and 
every  network  rusbes  to  zoom  In  on  that 
hundred.  I 

This  is  not  sophisticated  Journalism.  This 
Is  singularly  unsophisticated  Joumallan.  It 
Is  a  sucker's  game  in  which  the  media  p^- 
mlt  themselves  to  be  manipulated  In  con- 
trived dramas  carefully  staged  by  a  small 
minority.  But  the  effect  Is  tremendous. 

The  so-called  "ntw  sexuaUty"  is  pretty  old. 
One  would  have  to  cut  a  lot  of  history  classes 
to  imagine  that  thS  human  animal  had  never 
gtme  through  periods  In  which  he  sought  re- 
lease or  even  revelation  in  pure  licentious- 
ness. We've  been  tfcere — ^many  times. 

If  this  had  worlsbd — if  It  had  brought  ful- 
fillment and  hap^ihees — we  would  never  have 
messed  around  wltti  the  Ten  Commandments. 
But  always  it  produced  social  confusion  and 
disgust,  and  always  after  man  had  yomlted 
away  his  hangover  he  sought  clecmer.  nobler 
gods.  We  are  way  below  the  angels,  but  w» 
Just  srent  happy  bi  the  barnyard. 

Thla  country  is  still  full  of  people,  young 
and  old.  who  have  high  principles  and  strong 
dedications  and  the  capacity  for  self-dis- 
cipline without  wlUch  no  civilization  flowers 
or  even  sxirvlves.  But  they  havent  been  get- 
ting the  press  coverage. 

The  kooks  have  had  too  much  coverage, 
■nie  <ion't-knock-it-untll-you*ve-tried-lt  pbi- 
loeophers  are  paraded  In  too  many  magazines. 
The  bum-baby-bum  boys  are  on  camna. 
Maybe  It's  time  to  pay  more  attention  to 
decent  Americans.  They  are  all  over  the  place 
and  theyY*  <iolag  interesting  things,  too. 
America  is  going  fo  need  'em. 


He  was  a  living  symbol  of  peace  and 
courage  whose  inspiring  example  of  un- 
selfish service  to  otters  shaU  always  re- 
main a  bright  beacob  for  those  whom  he 
has  left  behind.         ] 

May  we  all  continue  along  the  path 
that  he  llluminatedi  so  well.  In  so  doing, 
we  may,  to  some  degree,  repay  the  great 
debt  that  we  owe  to  laim. 


Frands  (  ardinal  SpcUmaa 


Stnckey  Speaks  Oni   for  Georgia's  Toutk 
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of   Louisiana.   Mr. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FERNA^D  J.  ST  GERBSAIN 

or  anoox  isuim 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  IDecember  4. 1967 

Mr.  ST  QERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
men  in  our  tln^  have  so  captured  the 
hearts  of  Americans  as  did  the  late 
Francis  Carding  Spellman. 

In  his  passii|g,  the  Catholic  Church 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  admired  princes 
azKl  the  United  States  h&s  lost  a  great 
patriot  whose  particular  devotion  to  the 
men  In  the  military  knows  no  equal 

TUm  huznUe  priest,  who  gave  himself 
■0  generously  t*  the  service  of  God  and 


Speaker,  Bnx  SnycKrr  could  not  be 
called  middle  aged  at  32.  Although  his 
votes  on  the  social  security  legislation 
and  his  own  proposal  to  raise  outside 
earning  levels  for  senior  citizens  clearly 
show  that  Congressman  Stuckey  Is 
aware  of  and  concerned  with  the  senior 
citizens  of  his  (ftstrlct,  he  has  not 
neglected  the  youiig  people,  that  group 
of  people  who  will  be  the  leaders  and 
decisionmakers  of  pur  coimtry  In  Just  a 
few  years. 

On  several  occasions  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stuckey]  has  spoken 
out  in  defense  of  the  youth  of  Georgia 
and  the  Eighth  District,  praising  their 
responsibility  and  contrasting  them  to 
the  irresponsible  "hippies"  that  made 
headlines  all  last  summer  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  so  doing.  He  said  recently: 
WhUe  the  streets  ©f  Georgetown  In  Wash- 
ington and  Halght-Aahbury  In  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Greenwich  VUlage  in  New  York 
were  filled  with  mobs  of  so-called  "hippies" 
and  "teenle-boppei"  wandering  aimless 
about,  conducting  spin's.  Ue-ln's.  and  wed- 
In's,  we  had  no  sudh  irresponsible  conduct 
im  our  District.  And|  neither  did  any  of  our 
young  people  travel;  to  these  other  cities  to 
take  part.  | 

Congressman  Sttocket  said  that  while 
the  activities  of  these  "hippies"  made 
every  major  magazine  in  the  country,  no . 
such  coverage  was  given  to  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  pf  our  young  people  of 
the  Eighth  District  or  others  just  like 
them  across  the  country  who  spent  their 
summer  working  at  summer  jobs  to  help 
earn  their  own  spending  money  or  money 
to  further  &elr  educations  and  who 
spent  their  siunmer  participating  In  con- 
structive actlvltiei 

In  a  speech  praising  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  members  of  the  Valdosta 
High  School  Band  and  the  Waycross 
Band,  Congressman  Stuckey  said: 

PuU  length  storie»,  complete  with  pictures 
were  written  about  those  unclean  Indlvldiials 
who  openly  used  a  ehemlcal  drug  oaUed  l£D 
and  who  smoked  marijuana,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "pot"  (X  "grass".  Meanwhile  the 
Valdoeta  High  School  Band,  made  up  of  a 
fine  group  of  clean,  wholesome  young  people, 
worked  together  as  » team  and  won  first  place 
In  the  Cherry  BloaSom  Festival  Band  Com- 
petition In  Washlngjton  last  spring. 

And  Jvat  a  few  Weeks  ago.  the  Waycross 
High  School  Band  was  selected  over  many 
Other  bands  throughout  the  country  to  per- 
form befcM-e  SO.OOO  spectators  at  the  Wash- 
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Ington  Redskins  Football  gome  in  Washlng- 

tOQ. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Stuckey]  says  that  he  believes  that  the 
experience  our  young  pecM>le  receive  from 
such  activities  participated  in  by  these 
two  bands  from  Valdosta  and  Waycross 
is  extremely  valuable.  He  has  said: 

These  young  people  learn  how  to  work  to- 
gether as  a  team.  They  learn  to  respect  their 
fellow  students.  And,  they  become  aware  of 
the  fact  their  individual  effort  means  the 
success  of  the  entire  group. 

Congressman  Stuckey  commended 
the  young  people  of  the  Eighth  District 
and  gave  special  recognition  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  bands  for  their  outstand- 
ing achievements. 


A  ComparuoB — ^A  CoDviction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11. 1967 

Mr.  GRQSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Thanks- 
giving sermon  of  the  Reverend  Robert  L. 
Caldwell,  pastor  of  Central  Presbjrterian 
Church,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Is  an  inspir- 
ing one. 

It  is  a  message  which  I  wish  every 
American  could  read,  and  particularly 
those  who  have  foresaken  the  Biblical 
principal  of  "seek  and  you  shall  find"  for 
one  which,  sis  the  Reverend  Caldwell  puts 
It:  "sit  down  and  I  will  bring  It  to  you." 

With  no  social  security,  no  minimum 
wage  law,  ^d  no  medicare,  the  Reverend 
Caldwell  emphasizes  that  the  Pilgrims 
survived  because  they  had  four  of  the 
greatest  of  all  human  assel^ : 

Initiative,  courage,  willingness  to  work, 
and  a  boimdless  faith  In  God. 

And  who  can  challenge  his  observation 
that  compared  to  the  Pilgrims,  "we  pres- 
eit  day  Americans  are  a  bunch  of  whim- 
pering children?" 

I  commend  his  Thanksgiving  Day  ser- 
mon to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  to  all  citizens  who  are  Interested  In 
the  preservation  of  those  high  virtues 
which  made  America  great : 

A    COICPAKISON ^A    CONVlCTlOIf 

Just  think  how  happy  you  would  be  If 
you  lost  everything  you  have  right  now — 
and  then  got  it  back  again  I  Ours  is  a 
d»y  of  emphasis  upon  possessions.  And  all 
too  often  a  day  of  ingratitude  for  them. 
How  many  of  us  faU  to  appreciate  what  we 
have!  We  need  more  of  the  spirit  of  the 
▼try  poor  woman  who  admitted  to  a  friend 
tiut  she  had  only  two  teeth  in  her  mouth 
.  .  .  "But  thank  heaven"  she  added  "they 
happen  to  meet!" 

There  Is  great  truth  in  Mark  Tapley's 
nmark  in  Dickens'  novel  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit:  "My  not  knowing  at  one  meal  where 
1  BhaU  get  the  next  U  a  great  help  to 
thanJcfulness."  We  have  so  much  and  we 
take  BO  much  for  granted.  This  is  per- 
•iaps  our  problem— how  to  be  truly  thank- 
ful in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

TTianksglvlng  Is  not  a  day  to  be  cele- 
wated.  It  Is  a  spirit  to  be  cultivated!  To- 
•aorrow  is  Thanksgiving  Day.  Pop  how  many 
h  It  nothing  more  than  turkey  day  or  feast 
•»r»  Let  us  get  out  the  history  book  and 


make  a  Uttle  comparlaon  loetween  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  so  many  of  us  shall  prob- 
ably have  tomorrow,  and  the  first  thanks- 
giving day  so  long  ago.  The  scene  is  a 
village  of  seven  log  dwellings.  The  logs 
have  been  cut  by  hand  m  the  forest  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  away  and  dragged  to  the 
building  site.  These  seven  log  dwellings  have 
been  built  by  the  bare  bands  of  44  men 
and  women  who  lived  on  the  Mayflower  a 
mile  and  half  off  shore.  They  rowed  to  and 
from  work  each  day,  with  no  portal  to  portal 
pay.  For  three  weeks  they  have  labored  to 
build  the  first  buUdlng — they  caUed  It  the 
•'Common  House" 

About  six  a.m.  one  morning  they  stood 
on  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower  and  watched 
the  Common  House  go  up  in  smoke,  knowing 
that  within  the  Comon  House  a  ntmil>er  of 
their  men  had  spent  the  night,  too  sick  to 
return  to  the  ship.  Upon  reaching  shore 
they  found  these  sick  men  kneeling  In  the 
rain  and  mud.  thanking  God  they  had  been 
able  to  save  some  of  the  gunpowder  and  pro- 
visions stored  In  the  Common  House.  An  epi- 
demic of  tuberculosis  brought  on  by  over- 
work and  exposure  killed  46  that  first  winter. 
44  men  and  women,  plus  12  chUdren  sur- 
vived to  build  the  first  vlUage  In  America. 
The  crew  of  the  Mayflower  showed  Uttle 
sjrmpathy  for  these  fools  who  preferred  free- 
dom to  security.  And  the  day  soon  came  when 
the  Mayflower  hoisted  sail  and  left  them 
with  3,000  miles  of  water  between  them  and 
the  comfort  and  security  they  had  known. 

Squanto.  the  sole  survivor  of  the  tribe 
which  had  once  Uved  near  the  site  of  Ply- 
mouth, visited  the  little  village  and  for  a  time 
lived  among  the  people.  He  showed  them  how 
to  plant  com.  And  that  first  spring  the  Puri- 
tans dug  100,000  holes  with  a  crude  hoe, 
caught  and  carried  40  tons  of  fish  for  fertUl- 
eer,  and  watched  the  fields  day  and  night  to 
keep  the  wolves  from  digging  up  the  fish. 

In  the  autumn  of  1621  Governor  Bradford 
proclaimed  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day  on 
American  soil.  Four  men  were  sent  out  to 
shoot  wild  turkeys.  Squanto  was  sent  to 
invite  Massaeoit,  Chief  of  the  cloeeet  tribe 
of  Indians,  to  a  feast.  The  chief  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  unexi>ectedly  brought  90 
of  his  men  with  him — to  the  consternation  of 
the  settlers.  Of  the  few  persons  left  in  the 
settlement,  only  five  were  housewives.  Yet 
those  five  women  prepared  a  never-to-be-for- 
gotten feast  of  turkey,  wild  geese  and  ducks, 
clams,  lobsters,  eel,  fish,  dried  fruit,  and 
Indian  pudding  made  of  corn  and  molassese. 
The  beginning  of  our  modem  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  no  Americans 
have  ever  l>een  more  underprlvUeged  than 
those  who  started  the  ciistom  of  setting  aside 
a  day  for  giving  thanks  to  Almlght  God?  They 
had  no  homes  and  no  PHA  to  help  them  build 
homes.  They  had  no  transportation  except 
their  legs.  The  only  clothing  they  had  was 
what  they  had  been  able  to  bring  with  them 
on  the  Mayflower.  Their  only  food  came  from 
the  sea  and  the  forest,  and  they  had  to  go 
out  and  get  It  themselves.  They  had  no 
money,  and  no  place  to  spend  it  if  they  had 
had  money.  They  had  no  amusements  except 
what  they  made  for  themselves.  They  had  no 
nelghl>ors  but  savages.  They  were  not  able 
to  communicate  with  their  relatives  m  Eng- 
land. They  had  no  social  security,  no  mini- 
mum wage  law,  no  medicare.  But  anyone  who 
called  them  underprivileged  would  probably 
have  ended  up  in  the  stocks !  For  these  Puri- 
tans had  four  of  the  greatest  of  aU  human 
assets.  They  had  initiative,  courage,  willing- 
ness to  work,  and  a  boundless  faith  in  God! 
Because  our  forefathers  had  these — Initia- 
tive, courage,  a  willingness  to  work,  a  great 
religious  faith— they  survived.  They  planted 
crops.  They  reaped  a  harvest.  And  they  de- 
clared a  day  of  giving  thanks  to  Ood!  They 
did  not  get  their  turkeys  from  either  a  raffle 
or  the  relief  board.  They  produced  their  first 
crop  without  free  seed  or  government  subsi- 
dies. And  they  were  not  too  tired  to  go  to 


church,  even  though  they  had  to  carry  gxuia 
to  ward  off  attacks  from  unfriendly  Indians. 

Thanksgiving  la  unique  among  American 
holidays.  It  Is  not  a  religious  holiday  in  the 
same  sense  as  Easter  or  Christmas.  It  does 
not  mark  the  birth  of  a  nation,  like  the  4tta 
of  July,  but  it  does  mark  the  founding  of  a 
way  of  life,  a  way  of  life  marked  by  Initiative 
courage,  a  wmuigneas  to  work,  and  faith  In 
Ood.  Insofar  as  this  spirit  exhibits  itself  In 
our  observance  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  day 
is  a  part  of  the  American  way  of  life.  But  If 
we  lose  these  things  from  our  way  of  life, 
then  America  has  lost  her  sotill 

This  comparison  leads  to  a  conviction. 
Compared  to  the  pilgrims,  we  present  day 
Americans  are  a  bunch  of  whimpering  chil- 
dren! They  carved  a  nation  out  of  the  wU- 
derness  with  their  bare  hands,  and  they 
handed  It  to  us  to  preserve.  But  we  have 
been  so  busy  enjoying  the  America  into 
which  we  have  been  bom,  and  too  busy  look- 
ing for  special  favors  we  have  been  taught  to 
expect  by  ambitious  politicians  that  we  do 
not  have  the  time  to  work  for  the  ptreserva- 
tlon  of  our  heritage!  Our  nation  was  born 
and  made  great  on  the  BlbUcal  principle  of 
"seek  and  you  shall  find",  but  we  have  fore- 
saken that  principle  for  one  which  says  "sit 
down  and  I  wiU  bring  It  to  you!" 

Paradoxical  as  It  may  seem,  it  appears  to 
be  a  perversity  of  human  nature  that  the 
more  we  have  to  be  thankful  for.  the  less 
gratefiU  we  are.  We  have  lost  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  Thanksgiving  Day.  For  some  it 
is  a  hoUday,  for  others  It  Is  a  hoUow  day.  But 
for  some  it  is  a  holy  day,  a  day  on  which 
a  man  'can  remember  Ood  and  express  his 
heartfelt  gratitude  to  him. 

This  is  my  conviction.  We  need  to  use 
Thanksgiving  day  for  a  remembering  of 
those  high  virtues  which  made  America  great, 
and  without  which  every  nation  so  far  has 
crxunbled  to  dust.  We  need  a  genuine  sense 
of  gratitude  for  America  and  for  the  things 
which  are  hallmarks  of  her  greatness,  things 
like  self-determination  and  private  enter- 
prise and  the  freedom  which  accompanies 
these.  And  we  need  a  rebirth  of  the  inlative, 
the  courage,  the  wUllngneas  to  work,  and  the 
faith  in  God  which  belonged  to  our  Puritan 
ancestors.  If  we  don't  have  these,  we  might 
as  well  give  the  country  back  to  the  Indians, 
and  move  to  England  or  Russia  where  they 
already  have  what  we  have  been  bringing 
on  ourselves! 

You  know,  I  wonder  if  we  have  to  lose  it 
all  before  we  learn  to  appreciate  what  we 
have?  We  started  down  the  road  to  socialism 
and  communism.  I  am  remembering  that  as 
the  great  planes  roar  their  way  across  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  they 
inevitably  come  to  a  point  they  call  the 
"point  of  no  return." 

At  that  point  the  gasoline  is  half  gone,  and 
there  can  lie  no  turning  back.  We  axe  ap- 
proaching that  point  in  America,  If  indeed, 
we  have  not  already  gone  past  it.  We  are 
moving  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
glory  that  has  been  America.  And  we  are 
getting  closer  and  closer  to  the  chaos  that 
is  Europe.  Will  we  have  to  lose  it  all — aU  our 
freedom  to  live  and  move  and  work  and 
worship  as  we  please?  WUl  we  have  to  lose 
it  all  before  we  leam  to  appreciate  It? 

It  may  be  that  we  must  weep  beside  the 
graves  of  our  liberty  and  our  initiative  and 
our  courage  and  our  industry  and  our  faith. 
It  may  be  that  we  must  weep  before  we 
shall  be  brought  to  our  knees  in  gratitude 
to  Almighty  Ood  for  all  these  blessings  we 
have  taken  bo  lightly.  It  may  be.  but  I  hope 
not! 

A  darkness  has  been  closing  In  on  manlclnd 
in  our  time.  Rememljer  with  me  a  man  of 
another  time  who  saw  about  him  the  promise 
of  greater  things.  1%at  man  was  Paul — a  man 
who  knew  fears  that  we  know,  fears  that  the 
time  might  come  when  men  could  walk  no 
more  in  freedom.  And  writing  to  a  church 
In  Asia,  he  gave  some  advice  which  needs  to 
be  repeated  and  emphasised  today.  His  words 
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ought  to  find  their  way  Into  every  American 
heart.  Paul's  words:  "Stand  fast  therefon  In 
the  Uberty  where  with  Christ  has  mad«  vm 
free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the 
yoke  of  bondage." 

la  It  too  late  to  Uve  by  the  faltb  of  our 
fathers?  Is  It  too  late  to  bring  the  old-time 
Bible  stand  down  iUaa  the  attic  or  up  from 
the  cellar?  Is  It  too  late  to  give  It  the 
choice  spot  It  once  enjoyed  In  almost  evwy 
borne — a  spot  no  leas  prominent  than  the 
TV  set?  If  It  iB,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  then 
It  Is  very  late  Indeed.  I  leave  the  answer  to 
you.  Just  how  late  U  It  and  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  It? 


Despicable  Racket 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  mw  jxBsxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  11.1967 

Mr.  PATTEa?.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  home 
Improvements  Industry  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  has  been  subject  to  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  deceptive  practices  that 
have  resulted  with  second  mortgage  com- 
pfmies.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem 
has  resulted  In  the  present  show -cause 
orders  Issued  by  the  New  Jersey  Etepart- 
ment  of  Banking  and  Insurance  to  a 
munher  of  companies  to  present  testi- 
mony why  their  licenses  should  not  be. 
revoked  because  of  alleged  charges  of 
fraud  and  illegal  activity  in  the  home 
improvements  racket. 

This  action  by  the  State  came  about  by 
a  series  of  revealing  articles  in  the  Eve- 
ning News,  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  written 
by  Jonathan  Kwltny. 

Inasmuch  as  this  problem  goes  beyond 
State  lines  and  thus  enters  the  area  of 
Interstate  commerce,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
perative for  the  Congress  to  enact  appro- 
priate legislation  to -protect  the  poor  in- 
nocent homeowner.  It  Is  indeed  encour- 
aging to  see  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  giving  consideration  to  pursue 
action  in  this  area.  Relative  to  this  prob- 
lem, it  was  gratifying  for  me  to  read  the 
position  taken  by  the  Washington  Post, 
on  Sunday,  December  10,  1967.  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Despicable  Racket." 
The  said  editorial  follows: 

DXSPICABLX   RACKZT 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  turned 
a  revealing  spotlight  on  the  home-Improve- 
ments racket.  Its  sampling  Investigation  has 
exposed  a  wide  variety  of  swlndUng  practices 
from  Inflated  prices  to  bogus  contests,  phony 
bargains,  misrepresentation  and  so  forth. 
Yet  It  iB  only  a  sample.  A  full-scale  investl- 
gatton  wlU  be  required,  as  the  PTC  has 
pointed  out,  to  bring  to  light  the  broad 
dimensions  of  this  scandal. 

One  of  the  worst  aspects  of  the  racket  Is 
the  apparent  coUuslon  between  crooked 
home-Improvement  operat<w8  and  c%rtata 
finance  companies.  The  operators  who  de- 
ceive homeownera  and  fraudulently  elact 
second  mortgages  from  them  make  a  practice 
of  quickly  disposing  of  their  negotiable  In- 
struments to  finance  companies.  The  finance 
companies  are  then  In  a  position  to  enforce 
the  contract  and  collect  their  pound  of  fleali 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  "bona  fide 
holders  In  due  course."  If  there  baa  been  any 
fraud,  they  have  been  wholly  innocent  of  it, 
and  they  claim  the  right  to  recover  from  the 


Victim  regardlQM  at   how   outrageous   the 
inttia^i    Imposition   upon   him   might   have 

been. 

•nie  yrc  suspects,  however,  that  at  least 
some  ot  these  flAance  companies  are  partners 
In  the  swindle.  Its  report  says:  "The  Com- 
miaslon's  staff  delleves  It  covild  demonstrate 
that  leading  oompanles  specializing  In  home- 
Improvement  loans  are  not  always  Innocent 
holders  and  should  be  prohibited  from  as- 
serting this  defense."  Some  fabricators  of 
home-lmproveiqent  products  are  also  sus- 
pected of  protldlng  promotionjJ  appeals 
which,  contribute  to  the  frauds.  The  whole 
meas  calls  for  a  searching  Investigation,  and 
since  the  depredations  appear  to  be  Nation- 
wide the  remedial  measures  must  be  equally 
far-reaching. 

Legislation  also  appears  to  be  necessary. 
It  Is  not  enou^,  says  the  FTC,  to  enjom  a 
fraudulent  pra<>tlce  after  It  has  been  proved 
and  demonstrated.  Many  of  the  participants 
m  this  racket  are  fly-by-nlght  concerns 
which  can  disappear  In  short  order  or  quickly 
disguise  themaelTes  with  new  names  and 
new  technique*.  The  FTC  now  has  authority 
to  bring  siilt  Ini  a  Federal  court  to  enjoin  the 
dissemination  Of  false  claims  in  regard  to 
foods  and  drugfe  p>endlng  final  disposition  of 
a  Commission  complaint.  Extension  of  this 
safeguard  to  the  home-improvements  field 
may  be  necessary  along  with  criminal  penal- 
ties. The  first  task,  however.  Is  fixll  expoeure 
at  this  despicable  racket  which  preys  espe- 
cially on  the  uneducated  and  the  poor. 
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EXTEN  >ION  OF  REMARKS 


JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  ix>insiAirA 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


not  agency  privacf .  Unless  you  can  cite  an 
appropriate  and  legal  basis  other  than  above, 
this  denial  Is  not  acceptable. 

Secondly  you  die  President  Truman's  di- 
rective of  March  1^,  1948.  This  dlrecUve  per- 
tains  to  Information  being  divulged  which 
would  affect  the  national  security  or  for- 
eign affairs.  I  hardly  believe  my  Inquiry 
would  affect  or  endanger  the  security  of  my 
nation  or  Its  foreign  affairs.  Your  third  basU 
for  non-dlvulgenoe.  Executive  Order  10450, 
Is  substantially  the  same  as  the  foregoing, 
pertaining  to  the  endangerment  of  the  secu- 
rity of  the  natio^  or  foreign  affairs.  Using 
the  above  as  a  basis  for  non-dlvulgence 
would  mean  then.  In  effect,  that  there  U 
something  In  the  file  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  pertaining  to  Mr.  Rostow 
that  some  foreig^  nation,  friendly  or  un- 
friendly, would  take  grevious  offense  to 
Which  could  possibly  lead  to  war  or  a  break 
In  diplomatic  relations.  Please  advise  me. 

Finally,  you  die  appropriate  Department 
of  Justice  regulations  which  prohibit  dl- 
vulgence  of  criminal  or  secxirity  informa- 
tion designed  to  allow  the  protection  of  the 
Innocent  and  proeecuUon  of  the  guilty  which 
laws  allow  the  orderly,  private  accumulation 
of  evidence  necesary  for  prosecuUon. 

Since  I  am  sure  that  my  security  and  that 
of  all  American  citizens  takes  prerogative 
over  one  individual's,  Mr.  Roetow  Included, 
if  there  Is  derogatory  information  on  file  per- 
taining to  him.  Its  dlvulgence  becomes  a 
matter  of  absolute  necessity.  On  the  other 
band.  If  no  inforfnatlon  of  a  derogatory  na- 
ture exists,  your  statement  to  this  effect  li 
as  necessary.  If  |<r.  Rostow  has  no  reserva- 
tion regarding  his  past,  I'm  certain  be  will 
agree.  I 

Your  early  reply  will  be  appreciated. 

J&Mxs  M.  SteWaxt. 

Th«  WHTra  HoTTSE, 
WaaAington,  December  1. 1967. 

ABT, 
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HOT  SE 

Mondt  y.  December  11. 1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inquiry 
of  Mr.  James  M.  Stewart,  of  Illinois,  for 
the  results  of  a  preemployment  Investi- 
gation on  Walt  Rostow  has  been — In  the 
terms  of  bureaucratic  politicians — 
dumped.        { 

Why  Is  Mri  Rostow  so  shielded  and  his 
security  cheik  so  protected — unless,  of 
course,  he  U  a  sacred  cow  of  the  un- 
touchable characteristics  below  the  laws, 
moral  standards,  and  Ideals  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Many  woi4d  be  interested  in  the  ofiB- 
cial  reply  to,  Mr.  Stewart  and  his  reply. 
Recent  congressional  codes  provide  for 
a  disclosure  Af  all  records  and  docmnents 
on  Gtovemmint  to  our  taxpaying  peoples. 
Or  did  that  document,  so  well  publicized 
in  the  newspapers,  exclude  "untouch- 
ables?" 

I  included  Mr.  Stewart's  letters  in  the 
Record:       1 

f  Decembeb  5,  1967. 

Mr.  W.  MAKViti  Watson, 
Special  Assismnt  to  the  President. 
The  White  H^uae, 
Washington,  p.C. 

DzAK  Ma.  Watson:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  Decetnber  1,  1967,  m  which  you  out- 
line the  basla  for  refusal  to  provide  Infor- 
mation In  gevemment  files  relative  to  Mr. 
Walt  Rostow. 

Tou  cite  P^ibllc  Law  SO-23,  June  6,  1967. 
I  am  assumiog  the  particular  under  this  law 
serving  your  basis  has  to  do  with  non-dl- 
vulgence of  nersonnel  files  upon  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  udlvldual  Inquired  of.  If  this  Is 
the  caae,  Mr7»oetow  will  have  to  exercise  the 
prerogative  a*  It  pertains  to  personal  privacy. 


Mr.  jAMKs  M.  S 
Wood  Dale,  III. 
Dkar  Mr.  S' 
November  19,   1 
that  you  be  fur 


'abt:  In  your  letter  dated 
17.  you  made  the  request 
jhed  the  results  of  a  pre- 
employment  investigation  which  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion in  1966  with  respect  to  Mr.  Walt  Rostow. 
You  are  advised  that  In  keeping  with  the 
provisions  of  Federal  law  (PubUc  Law  90-23, 
June  6,  1967) .  directive  authority  (President 
Truman's  dlrec^ve  of  March  13,  1948,  and 
Executive  Order  10460  Issued  by  President 
Eisenhower  on  April  27,  1953) ,  and  admin- 
istrative regulations  (TJ.S.  Department  of 
Justice  regulations,  Federal  Be^ster,  July  4, 
1957),  the  results  of  Investigations  of  the 
kind  mentioned  In  your  letter  are  not  for 
public  release.  .Accordingly,  I  am  tmable  to 
make  available  |he  material  which,  you  have 
requested. 

Sincerely, 

W.  Mabvin  Watson, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 


Hall  of  Fame  for  the  Uving 

EXTENSCON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJiLMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or    OKOBOIA 
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Mondal,  December  11,1967 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  always  ieen  willing  to  honor  and 
glorify  men  ^ho  have  passed  on.  Un- 
fortunately, many  men  who  should  » 
honored  while  they  are  alive  do  not 
receive  this  itecognltlon. 

Mr.  Huberii  P.  Lee,  editor  of  Dim 
Business,  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to 


ft>und  a  Hall  of  Fame  for  the  Living.  I 
am  proud  to  insert  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  November  22, 
1967,  issue  of  the  Decatur-De  Kalb  News: 

DB.    RICHABOS    NaUXD    TO    HAU.    OF    FaUB 

jiT.  J.  McDowell  Richards,  president  of 
Ooluznbla  Seminary,  m  Decatur  has  been 
named  to  the  South 's  "Hall  of  Fame  for  the 
Uvlng,"  the  honor  group  limited  to  200  liv- 
ing leaders,  from  which  the  "Man  of  the 
South"  is  elected  each  year. 

Hubert  F.  Lee.  for  39  years  editor  of  Dixie 
Business  and  founder  of  the  "Flowers  for  the 
Uvlng"  program,  said  that  Dr.  Blchards  was 
selected  because  of  his  35  dedicated  years  as 
president  of  Columbia  Seminary. 

"Dr.  Rlcli&rds  is  a  great  Christian,  a  great 
educator."  a  great  administrator  and  a  great- 
preacher,"  Mr.  Lee  said.  Lee  Is  a  ruimg  elder 
and  charter  member  of  Olen  Haven  Presby- 
terian Church  which  was  started  in  1935 
as  an  outpost  by  the  Cabin  Class  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Muse  of  Decatur  Presbyterian  Church. 
Columbia  Seminary  students  were  student 
pastors  at  Olen  Haven  in  Its  early  years. 

Anyone  wanting  a  free  ballot  to  vote  tar 
the  "Man  of  the  South"  may  do  so  by  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  lilr.  Lee  at  4592  Covington 
Bead,  Decatur,  Oa.  30033. 


A  Columnist's  Views  of  the  Yietnun 
Dialof 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
eember  6  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
oontained  a  column  by  Roecoe  Dnim- 
mcmd  which  I  found  of  considerable 
Interest. 

I  think  that  it  Is  a  worthwhile  con- 
tribution to  the  continuing  dialog  on 
our  role  in  Vietnam. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  have  an 
OMJortunity  to  read  this  article,  it 
follows : 

Dbtostion   or   Vietnaii    Isstte   Chakged   to 

Camcs  m  Senate 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Why  do  honest  critics  of  the  Vietnam  war 
use  such  dishonest  arguments  to  support 
their  stand. 

Take  Sen.  J.  WilUam  Pulbright  (D-Ark.). 
He  Is  a  Rhodes  scholar,  a  former  college 
president  and  a  writer  who  has  shown  he 
can  use  words  to  express  his  Ideas. 

After  a  recent  session  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  with  Secretary 
Dean  Rusk,  Mr.  Pulbright  argued  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  had  "shifted"  Its 
reasons  for  being  in  Vietnam. 

He  accused  the  President  of  advancing 
conflicting  and  contradictory  reasons  for  de- 
lending  South  Vietnam  and  contended  that 
Mr.  Johnson  must  choose  between  them  or 
be  guilty  of  misleading  the  Nation. 

Pulbright  says  the  choice  U  between  de- 
fcndhig  South  Vietnam  to  preserve  Its  right 
to  self-government  and  defending  South  VI- 
•*n«ni  in  order  to  contain  "Asian  commu- 
nism." 

The  facts  are  not  in  dispute.  The  Presi- 
fcat  has  frequenUy  said  that  we  are  In  Vlet- 
nsja  for  both  of  these  very  purposes:  (1)  to 
prevent  Communist  expansion  by  force  from 
*"klng  over  South  Vietnam  and  (2)  to  pro- 
toet  the  right  of  the  South  Vietnameoe  to  de- 
«We  thelr.own  future. 


But  on  what  basis  of  reason  or  logic  or 
by  what  stretch  of  the  ImaglnattoD  can 
these  two  gocOs  be  deemed  In  conflict?  Iliere 
Is  no  need,  no  reason,  no  neoeasity  to  make 
«  choice,  as  Mr.  PtUbright  demands,  be- 
tween the  goal  of  resisting  Communist  ag- 
gression against  South  Vietnam  and  the  goal 
of  preserving  South  Vietnam's  right  to  self- 
determination.  They  go  hand  In  hand.  One 
cannot  be  achieved  without  the  other.  Both 
objectives  serve  the  security  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  security  of  the  UtUted  States. 

Isn't  Sen.  Pulbright  trying  to  create  a  con- 
flict that  does  not  exist? 

And  now  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  is  out 
to  do  the  same  thing — ^wlth  different  words. 

He  argues  that  the  United  States  has 
"switched",  its  raUonale  for  being  in  Viet- 
nam— switched  from  the  goal  of  shielding 
the  Independence  of  Soutti  Vietnam  to  the 
goal  of  shielding  the  n.S.  from  having  to 
fight  a  worse  aggression  later  by  wlnmng  the 
present  one. 

Kennedy  goes  further.  He  wants  to  assign 
exclusive  moraUty  to  his  position  and  im- 
morality to  the  position  of  those  who  dis- 
agree with  him.  He  allows  it  Is  "moral"  for 
the  United  States  to  fight  a  war  to  help  the 
South  Vietnamese  determine  their  own  fut- 
ure, but  Immoral  to  say  that  the  United 
States  should  fight  a  war  to  check  Commu- 
nist aggression  that,  if  successful,  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  detemUne  their  own  future. 

Isn't  Sen.  Kennedy  turning  out  the  lights 
on  reason  cmd  logic  In  conjuring  Up  a 
"switch"  in  U.S.  poUcy  that  has  never  taken 
place  and  in  creating  a  conlUct  of  purpose 
that  does  not  exist? 

Where  Is  there  any  contradiction  between 
these  twin  objectives?  They  reinforce  each 
other.  If  It  Is  "moral"  to  defend  South  Viet- 
nam, as  Mr.  Keimedy  avows,  Is  it  less  moral 
because  in  defending  South  Vietnam  we  are 
also  defending  ourselves? 

Sen.  Kennedy  can  hardly  escape  the 
charge  that  he  Is  deliberately  distorting  and 
blurring  the  Vietnam  issue  with  fuzzy 
language. 

Why  do  Sen.  Kennedy  and  Sen.  Pulbright 
engage  in  this  kind  of  thing?  Why  do  they 
choose  to  defend  their  stand  with  such  de- 
fenseless arguments? 

Perhaps  the  answer  Is  that  they  are  doing 
the  best  they  can  with  the  arguments  they 
have. 


Stackey  Visito  With  4-H  Members 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAMSON  S.  STUCKEY 

OP    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  sep- 
arate groups  of  4-H  members  visited  in 
Washington  last  summer  to  participwite 
in  a  national  citizenship  short  course  at 
the  National  4-H  Center, 

In  July,  Lee  Hesters,  of  Valdosta;  and 
George  Rowntree  Kirkland,  of  Hahlra. 
took  part  in  the  program. 

In  Augxist,  Al  Gaskins,  of  Nashville; 
Don  Holland,  of  Lumber  City;  James 
Souter,  of  Brunswick;  Eddie  Knowlton, 
of  Waycross;  Rhonda  Ramsey,  of  Lake- 
land; Karen  Walker,  of  McRae;  Brenda 
Thrift,  of  Brunswick;  Gilda  Freeman,  of 
Waycross;  and  Debra  Mallard,  of 
Odum.  took  part  in  the  week-long  pro- 
gram. 

While  In  Washington,  the  4-H'ers  had 
the  opportunity  to  share  experiences 
with  4-H'ers  from  several  other  States. 


Also,  they  visited  the  monuments, 
memorials,  and  museums,  the  White 
House,  several  of  the  ageiwies.  and  the 
Liibi-ary  of  Congress. 

The  short  courses  given  in  citizenship 
are  designed  to  help  the  participants  to 
develop  a  greater  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  our  American  heritage, 
leam  basic  functions  of  Government  at 
the  national  level,  deepen  their  com- 
mitment to  the  American  way  of  life, 
and  develop  skills  for  practicing  and 
teaching  citizenship  to  their  local  4-H 
clubs. 


Atteation  Focuses  ob  Rural  Poverty 


EXTENSICMI  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  rmmasEK 
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Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
significant  events  are  occurring  in  Wash- 
ington indicating  a  greater  and  greater 
attention  is  being  focused  on  the  prob- 
lems of  our  rural  and  smalltown  areas. 

T^e  first  significant  development  is  the 
announcement  that  a  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Commission  has  Issued  a  report 
spotlighting  the  problems  of  14  million 
Americans  who  are  considered  below  the 
poverty  level  in  rural  areas. 

The  second  event  is  the  symposium 
sponsored  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orvllle  Freeman  and  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert C.  Weaver.  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, on  "Communities  of  Tomorrow: 
National  Growth  and  Distribution."  The 
symposium  began  its  sessions  today. 

The  I^ew  York  Times  reports  that  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  makes 
a  number  of  reccmimendations,  including 
the  recommendation  that  steps  be  taken 
to  create  more  Jobs  In  our  rural  and 
small-town  areas.  In  this  connection,  I 
want  to  again  call  attention  to  my  bill. 
HM.  9060.  introduced  earlier  to  provide 
tax  Incentives  to  business  and  industry 
locating  or  expanding  in  small  towns  and 
rural  areas  In  America. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Sjrmposium  on 
Communities  of  Tomorrow,  convening  in 
the  State  Department  today,  will  hear 
references  to  similar  conclusions.  In  an 
invitation  distributed  by  Secretary  Free- 
man, Secretary  Weaver,  and  other  Cabi- 
net members,  this  statement  outlined 
the  problems  the  Nation  faces  in  this 
regard. 

The  statement  said: 

We  believe  that  the  distribution  of  future 
economic  and  population  growth  and  their 
impact  on  our  environment  for  Uvlng  and. 
working  demands  attention  now. 

The  chaUenge  of  100  million  more  Amer- 
icans by  the  year  2000  must  be  faced  now 
or  It  will  pose  dire  consequences  for  the  Na- 
tion's future.  The  decisions  we  make  now 
will  form  the  patterns  not  only  for  the  im- 
mediate future,  but  for  our  course  well  into 
the  Twenty-First  Century.  We  must  make 
the  proper  decisions. 

In  the  lead  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  today,  the  "melancholy  in- 
dices of  rural  calamity"  are  outlined  and 
discussed — ^including  the  high  ratio  of 
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poverty  In  rural  areas,  the  lack  of  educa- 
tion among  the  rural  poor,  the  conditions 
of  many  homes,  and  other  indicators  of 
the  problems  in  rural  America. 

Many  of  the  problems  faced  by  our 
cities  today  are  caused  by  a  massive  out- 
migration  fnxn  rural  areas  into  our  big 

cities. 

We  must.  Mr.  Speaker,  achieve  some 
balance  in  our  population  growth.  Help- 
ing our  small  towns  and  niral  America 
will  help  achieve  this  goal. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation  in  this  most  im- 
iwrtant  matter,  I  insert  the  articles  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  Washington 
Post  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  article  and  editorial  follow: 
[Prom  the  Wasblngton  (D.C.)  Po«t, 
Dec.  11,  19«71 

RUHAL  POVniTT 
The  President's  Naltonal  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Bviral  Poverty  has  made  flndlngs 
and  recommendations  so  sweeping  and  com- 
prehensive and  exhaustive  In  character  that 
it*  report  la  bound  to  flgxire  In  the  forma- 
tion of  naUonal  poUcy  for  a  generation. 

Its  dlBcloeuree  on  the  nature  of  rural  pov- 
erty will  not  surprise  or  amaze  thoee  who 
have  heard  the  reports  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  Preeman  and  others.  The 
poTVty  of  14  mUUon  rural  Americans  Is.  as 
XtM  Commission  says,  "a  naUonaJ  disgrace." 
It  la  not  the  first  to  say  that  the  urban  riots 
of  1967  "h*d  their  roota  in  considerable  part 
in  rural  poverty."  The  Commission  rightly 
makes  the  point  that  "the  more  vocal  and 
better  orgai^zed  urban  poor  gain  most  of  the 
benefits  of  current  anti-poverty  programs." 
The  disparities  between  urban  and  rural 
life  have  become  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge: one  In  every  eight  urban  persons  Is 
poor,  one  of  every  16  suburban,  one  of  every 
four  rural  persons.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the 
people  Uve  in  rural  America,  but  40  per  cent 
of  the  poor.  Three  out  of  five  rural  white 
people  are  poor.  There  are  three  million  U- 
Uterate  rural  adults.  One  out  of  13  houses 
an  unfit  The  melancholy  Indices  of  rural 
calamity  can  be  continued  ad  infinitum. 

The  Commission.  In  ^ite  of  Its  gloomy 
Ondlngs  of  fact  U  hopeful  that  something 
can  be  done  and  it  wishes  the  country  to 
adopt  and  put  tnto  effect  a  policy  that  would 
give  to  residents  of  rural  America  equal  c^;>- 
portunlty  with  those  of  other  citizens.  It  has 
a  program  for  providing  fuU  employment, 
adequate  shelter,  rural  education,  medical 
care,  family  planning,  rural  bousing,  better 
rural  government  and  other  answers  to  rural 
Inadequacies. 

In  total.  Its  recommendations  wo\xld  In- 
volve Federal  commitment  to  rural  change 
on  a  scale  unprecedented  as  to  both  expendi- 
ture and  Interventton  In  local  and  state  af- 
fairs. Some  of  Its  proposaU  tend  toward 
complicating  governmental  arrangements 
that  elsewhere  It  finds  already  too  involved. 
The  Commission's  appraisal  of  the  Federal 
acreage  crop  adjustment  programs  acknowl- 
edge that  they  are  not  specifically  "poverty" 
programs,  but  faults  them  for  not  having 
mcwe  effect  <m  the  poor.  The  crop  adjust- 
ment programs  have  effects  that  permeate 
the  life  of  many  parts  of  rural  America, 
mBiTitaiintng  commodity  price  levels  that 
otherwise  would  descend  to  disaster  levels, 
distributing  direct  benefits  and  sustaining 
the  proeperlty  of  the  vast  rurai  business  of 
supplying  and  marketing  farm  commodities. 
Theee  commodity  programs  may  not  deal 
with  the  rural  poor — but  they  deal  with  a 
lot  (rf  people  who  would  be  poor  without 
them  and  their  significance  and  Importance 
in  relations  to  rural  life  should  not  be  mini- 
mized. 

To  close  the  poverty  gap  by  cash  subsidies 
to    tlie    poor,    the    Commission    estimates. 


would  cost  912.1 
poor  alone.  It 


subsidies  of  on« 
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billion— «6  billion  for  rural 
Is  an   alternative  the   utter 


slmpUclty  of  wlilch.  In  the  form  of  income 


Buuoiu»c»  wi  ^^^  kind  or  another.  In  the  end 
may  strongly  r*;ommend  Itself  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  more  Involved  social,  economic 
and  cvUtural  pregrams  the  Commission  pro- 
poses. 

IProm  the  New   York  Times,  Dec.  10.  1967) 

PKESmKNT  UROzi  TO  SPUR  CAMPAIGN  ON  RXTKAL 

PoviRTT — PaMel,  CarriCAi.  of  Federal  Pro- 
grams,   CAixS    FOR    Plan    Wfth    Incomr 
Guarantee — Asks  Birth  Curb  Help — Com- 
mission   AsisiBTS    Socnrrr    and    Govern- 
ment Have  a*  Obligation  to  Am  Poor 
WASHiNOTONTDecember  9.— A  Presidential 
advisory    comii^teslon.    In    a    report    highly 
critical   of   Federal    programs   to   help   poor 
farm  people,  recommended  today  a  revolu- 
tionary new  plSn  of  guaranteed  Federal  em- 
ployment  and   massive   birth   control   help 
for  14  million  rural  Americana. 

The  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  R^l  Poverty  suggested  In  its 
160-page  report  to  President  Johnson  that 
major  new  efforts  be  made  to  aid  rural  people. 
The  commlsalon  recommended  basic 
Changes  in  public  welfare  programs  to  as- 
sure everyone  an  adequate  Income^ 

"The  commlSBlon  believes  it  la  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  soiety  and  of  the  Government 
to  assure  such  keople  enough  Income  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  living,"  the  report  said. 

The  25-men^er  commission  sent  the  re- 
port to  Mr.  lohnson  in  September.  The 
White  House  kave  no  explanation  for  the 
4-month  delayTln  Its  release. 

Mr.  Johnso^  selected  Gov.  Edward  T. 
Breathitt  of  Kentucky  as  chairman  of  the 
commission  in  September,  1966.  In  doing  so, 
he  said: 

"This  natloi  has  been  largely  oblivious  to 
these  14  mllUa  i  Impoverished  people  left  be- 
hind In  nira]  America.  Our  programs  for 
rural  Amerlcakre  woef uUy  out  of  date." 

The  commission,  also  sharply  critical  of 
current  antipdverty  efforts,  said  the  big  city 
riots  last  sumpier  "had  their  roots.  In  con- 
siderable pattern.  In  rural  poverty." 

PO0R    FOUND   BTPA88ED 

Present  Federal  farm  programs  "have 
helped  to  create  wealthy  landowners  whUe 
largely  bypasa^ng  the  rural  poor,"  the  com- 
mission said. 

The  comml»lon  also  concluded  that  "con- 
trary to  a  common  misconception,  whites 
outnumber  ndnwhltes  among  the  rural  poor 
by  a  wide  m^gln."  It  added,  however,  that 
"an  extremely  high  proportion  of  Negroes  In 
the  rural  South  and  Indians  on  reservations 
are  destitute.* 

Accompany^ig  the  report  was  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Johnson  from  Agriculture  Secretary  Or- 
vllle L.  Freeiaan,  who  heads  Mr.  Johnson's 
Special  Cabinet  committee  on  niral  poverty. 

"Although  not  all  recommendations  are 
feasible  in  the  exact  forms  recommended  by 
the  commission,  yovir  committee  endorses  the 
general  thr\iat  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations," Mr.  Preeman  said. 

OTM  EX  RECOM&IKNDATIONS 

That  "poor  1  arm  people  get  the  same  treat- 
ment, as  poor  people  In  cities. 

That  the  Oovernment  establish  priority 
legislation  aBd  appropriations  to  see  that 
poor  people  get  Jobs. 

That  the  present  Federal  food  stamp  pro- 
gram be  changed  so  poor  people  can  get 
stamps  free  tp  bolster  diets. 

An  overhaul  of  present  manpower  policies 
to  train  poor  people  for  new  Joljs. 

Upgrading  of  educational  services. 

Establishment  of  community  health  cen- 
ters for  the  poor. 

New  houslt>g  programs  for  rural  areas. 

New  Federal  grant  programs  and  subsidies 
for  developing  rural  areas. 

Strengtheitlng  of  programs  for  rural  poor 


within  the  Agriculture  Department  and  Of- 
flee  of  Economic  Opp>ortunity. 

A  complete  re-e:(ainlnatlon  of  aU  farm  pro- 
grams as  they  relate  to  the  poor  was  also 
urged. 


Army,  Calm  in    >efeat,  Sbedt  No  Tews 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 


or  lotjisiama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF" REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11,1967 

Mr.  HUBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  the  song 
has  ended,  but  t  tie  melody  lingers  on. 

Much  has  been  said  and  much  more 
will  be  said  about  the  denial  to  West 
Point  to  participate  in  a  bowl  game. 

Here  is  the  story  written  by  Mr.  Gor- 
don S.  White,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  the  Decembet  3,  1967,  issue  describing 
the  Secretary  df  the  Army's  audacious 
entrance  into  «he  West  Point  dressing 
room  after  the  ^ame  with  Navy. 

Just  how  the  public  and  the  team  Itself 
felt  about  Secretary  Resor's  decision  and 
what  effect  it  had  on  Army's  play  that 
day,  as  well  as  (igainst  Pittsburgh,  is  set 
forth,  not  by  me,  but  by  an  objective 
reporter  for  thi  Times. 

Indeed,  the  jons  has  ended,  but  the 
melody  lingers  on  and  on  and  on. 
ARMT,  Calm  ii4  Defeat,  Sheds  No  Tears 

(By  Gordon  S.  White,  Jr.) 
Philadelphia,  rDecember  2. — Even  In  de- 
feat— a  very  disappointing  one — ^the  Army 
football  players  kept  their  "cool"  without 
showing  such  emotion  as  tears,  something 
many  losers  to  the  Army-Navy  game  have 
shed  over  the  y*irs. 

It  was  the  oth^r  side  of  the  new.  less  emo- 
tional approach  given  the  game  by  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  to  the  last  two  years. 

Even  the  appearance  of  the  Secrttary  ol 
the  Army,  Stanley  R.  Reeor,  to  the  dressing 
room  after  the  [game  couldn't  shake  these 
kids  who  had  already  Ijeen  beaten  in  their 
biggest  game  of  the  year. 

Two-and-a-half  weeks  ago  Resor  ordered 
"no  bowl  game'*  for  this  Army  teejn.  That 
caused  great  disappointment  at  West  Point 
and  an  obvlouj  letdown  to  Army's  gam* 
against  Pittsburgh  two  weeks  ago. 

Resor,  escorted  1^7  Mai-  G**^-  Dona'**  ^• 
Bennett,  the  Sut)ertntendent  of  the  MUltaiy 
Academy,  went  to  the  dressing  room  after 
the  game  to  ooiigratulate  Ooach  Tom  CahlU 
and  the  players  for  a  good  effort. 

RESo4  CONSOLES  CARIU. 

Resor.  introduced  to  Oahlll,  said,  "I  Just 
want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  way  they 
(Army)  came  b^k.  'fliey  were  all  right.  They 
were  damn  goed  but  they  played  a  good 
team."  1 

Cahill,  quiet  'as  ever,  thanked  the  Secre- 
tary and  went  about  answering  questloM 
concerning  the  (techniques  of  the  game  ths* 
Army  failed  to  frin. 

That  could  4ave  been  the  to\ighest  mo- 
ment of  the  dt^  for  CahlU.  Two  weeks  ago 
the  corps  of  cadets  was  bitter  over  Resor"! 
decision.  The  ooachlng  staff  felt  much  tto 
same.  But  defest  was  defeat,  and  Army  too* 
each  defeat  this  year  rather  well— Duks, 
Army  and  Resor. 

Bud  Neswlac^eny,  the  Army  team  captsia 
who  played  hW  ftoal  college  footbaU  gam* 
was  able  to  smile  now  and  then.  He  and  tlie 
other  seniors  ootUd  have  been  the  moet  un- 
happy lot.  After  aU,  they  dont  get  anotlwr 
crack  at  the  middles. 
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A  DDTERKNT  OAICE 

However,  Bud  said,  "Navy  got  off  pretty  ex- 
plosively. Cartwright  got  good  protection, 
too."  Bud,  a  charging  defensive  rover,  got  over 
the  scrimmage  Une  a  lot,  but  had  a  hard  time 
getting  through  Cartwrlght's  pass-pocket  ar- 
mor of  players. 

Asked  If  the  bowl  decision  had  any  effect 
on  the  Army  performance  today.  Bud  said, 
"Tou  can't  tell.  Maybe  it  had  something  to 
do  with  the  work  against  Pittsburgh.  But  I 
guess  not  here.  You  can't  tell." 

Another  senior  defenseman,  Woodle  Cobey. 
bad  much  the  same  to  say.  The  little  tackle 
said,  "The  bowl  decision  hurt  us  against  Pitt 
until  we  suddenly  realized  we  might  lose. 
But  the  Navy  game  is  different.  I  don't  thtok 
it  hiirt  here." 

One  assistant  ooach,  however,  said,  "If  I'd 
been  Cahlll,  I  don't  think  I'd  have  been  so 
polite  to  the  Secretary,  I'm  sure  the  decision 
took  a  little  tocentlve  away." 

But  all  was  over  for  the  season  for  Army 
at  sunset,  and  there  wasn't  any  cr3rtog. 
Beaten  but  ready  to  go  again  next  year,  the 
cadets  acted  without  contending  such  and 
such  should  have  happened  but  dldnt.  Ca- 
hlll wouldn't  criticize  his  players,  tocludlng 
Steve  Tilndell,  the  quarterback,  who  had 
none  too  good  an  afternoon. 

The  head  ooach  said,  "This  was  Just  a  day 
when  we  got  snake-pitted.  They  happen,  you 
know." 

CohlU  explained  that  the  calm  that  pre- 
vailed to  the  dressing  room  was  because 
"these  kids,  if  anything,  have  been  pretty 
steady  all  through." 

Most  of  them  have  played  two  seasons  of 
varsity  ball  for  Army  now,  and  Cahlll  has 
done  as  much  as  anyone  ^bo  keep  the  calm  to 
vogue.  Also,  this  Army  team  had  beaten  Navy 
before. 

As  to  the  exact  reasons  for  losing — Cahlll 
jKtOsed.  as  expected,  the  work  of  Cartwright 
and  Rob  Taylor  of  Navy.  He  explained  that 
Charlie  Jarvis,  Army's  ground-gaining  leader, 
was  contained  because  "every  time  he  took  a 
deep  breath  they  keyed  two  guys  on  him. 
They  were  recaiy  looking  for  Jarvis." 

COMPLIMENT  rOR  CLARK 

Cahlll  didn't  show  surprise  at  the  number 
ot  times  Cartwright  threw  passes  to  Mike 
Clark,  his  tight  end.  He  admitted  it  was  more 
than  usual,  but  said,  "Clark  Is  good,  too,  you 
know." 

Army  staged  ralUes  to  six  of  Its  eight  vic- 
tories this  season.  MaJ.  Pete  Dawklns,  the 
1968  Helsman  Trophy  winner  and  a  star  for 
Army  at  halfback,  said,  "We  Just  started  a 
little  too  late  this  time." 

With  a  lose  to  Princeton  to  the  opentog 
basketball  game  of  the  season  for  Army  and 
a  loss  to  Navy  today  at  the  other  end  of  the 
football  season.  It  was  Just  a  loet  weekend 
fcr  the  cadets.  And  there  wasnt  a  tear  to  be 
seen. 


Why  I  Want  To  Uve  in  America 

E3CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF  kxntuckt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr,  Speaker,  we  live 
ta  the  greatest  country  in  the  world— 
economically,  spiritually,  and  militarily. 

Morris  Q.  Ricketts,  In  his  first  speech, 
wis  us  why  he  wants  to  live  in  America. 

This  speech  Is  as  follows : 

Wax  I  Want  To  Live  m  Amzsica 
(By  llorria  Q.  Rlcketta) 

n>e  reasons  for  wanttog  to  Uve  to  America 
••  simple,  yet  they  are  great,  for  our  natlaa 


is  wonderful.  I  have  learned  through  the 
years  that  we  use  our  -power  to  protect 
smaller  countries  who  want  to  stay  free.  We 
of  this  generation  are  the  future  citizens 
of  this  nation.  As  tomorrow's  citizens  it  wlU 
be  our  privilege  to  protect  the  freedom  we 
have  always  known.  And,  as  for  me,  I  feel 
as  Patrick  Henry  did  when  he  yelled  these 
immortal  words,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death."  I  cannot  Imagine  living  to  a  country 
where  I  can't  say  the  President  Is  a  nut  If  I 
want  to  without  fear  of  being  put  in  prison 
or  maybe  killed.  1  couldn't  be  happy  living 
to  a  country  where  there  is  taxation  without 
representation,  or  without  betog  able  to 
attend  the  church  of  my  choice.  I'm  glad  my 
country's  government  realizes  the  importance 
of  education  and  makes  it  possible  for  every- 
body to  be  educated  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
These  are  my  reasons  for  being  glad  I  am  an 
American.  And  when  I  am  tomorrow's  citizen. 
I  wlU  be  glad  to  d^end  these  privileges  and 
rights  for  yesterday's  boys  and  girls. 


Tacoma  Teenager  Rescues  Sisters  From 
Flaming  Antomobile 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon;  floyd  v.  hicks 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
frequent  comments,  read  frequent  news 
accounts,  about  the  less  desirable  side 
of  today's  youth.  It  Is  refreshing  to  en- 
counter a  teenager  whose  behavior  is 
so  exemplary  imder  fire,  as  it  were,  as  to 
merit  coverage  in  a  newspaper. 

Such  a  boy  is  Jodi  Bozarth,  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.  Involved  in  a  shattering  auto- 
mobile smashup  with  his  family,  he  man- 
aged to  keep  his  head  and  do  precisely 
the  right  things  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
sisters  and  summon  help  for  his  mother 
in  time  to  save  her.  The  following  sm:- 
coimt  from  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune 
gives  details  of  his  actions: 

BoT  RESctrzs  Sisters  From  Flaminc  Car 

The  13-year-old  son  of  a  News  Trtbtine 
employe  pulled  hla  two  sisters  from  the 
family's  flaming  car  and  then  ran  for  help 
after  their  auto  crashed  on  Interstate  i 
north  of  Grants  Pass,  Ore.,  early  Wednesday. 

The  boy's  mother,  Mrs.  Lorraine  Boearth, 
45,  of  208  8.  128th  St.,  a  proofreader  at  the 
newspaper,  was  taken  to  a  Grants  Pass  hos- 
pital with  back  and  shoulder  injuries.  Her 
condition  was  considered  fair,  according  to 
the  hospital. 

Mrs.  Bozarth's  car  crashed  through  a  guard 
raU  on  a  curve,  roUed  over  several  times  and 
then  caught  flre  about  3  ajn.,  according  to 
Associated  Press  reports.  It  waa  snowing  at 
the  time. 

Mrs.  Bozarth  was  thrown  from  the  car. 
Her  son,  Jodl,  first  puUed  his  sisters  Julie 
6,  and  Heidi,  10,  from  the  burning  car  and 
then  covered  his  mother  with  a  blanket. 

After  trying  vainly  to  put  out  the  flre, 
Jodl  crossed  the  highway  and  flagged  a  truck 
and  trailer. 

The  children  were  treated  for  cute  and 
bruises  at  the  hospital  and  then  turned  over 
to  the  care  of  a  member  of  the  Latter-day 
Satots  Church,  the  State  Patrol  said. 

Mrs.  Boearth  bad  taken  a  leave  from  the 
newspaper  to  attend  the  funeral  at  her 
mother  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  was 
returning  to  Tacoma  when  the  accident 
happened. 


The  Supreme  Court  Is  Ont  of  Bnandx 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11. 1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr  Speaker,  ordinarily,  the 
members  of  aii  organization  jealously 
protect  every  prerogative,  every  right, 
every  privilege,  and  every  bit  of  power 
conferred  upon  them  by  their  member- 
ship. 

This  is  not  true  of  the  Members  of 
Congress.  For  many  years,  the  majority 
of  the  membership  has  seen  fit  to  sur- 
render to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  many  of  the  functions  con- 
stitutionally reserved  to  the  legislative 
branch. 

In  more  recent  years,  that  same  ma- 
jority has  permitted  the  judicial  branch 
to  assume  more  and  more  of  a  legislative 
stance.  The  San  Diego  Union,  on  Friday, 
November  24,  1967^  commented  on  some 
of  the  Supreme  Court  actions  and  called 
particular  attention  to  the  Court's  viola- 
tion of  article  IV  of  the  Constitution  of 
their  one-man,  one-vote  ruling. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Congress  Has  Check-Rein  Powm:  Sofremi 
Court  Is  Oxjt  of   Bounds 

In  a  classic  dissent  to  a  U^S.  Supreme 
Coiirt  decision  mandating  reapportionment, 
two  of  Its  Justices  called  the  ruling  •T)ra- 
oonlan  and  without  precedent  to  the  Con- 
stitution." 

Others,  from  layman  to  expn^,  look  at 
the  recent  arrogation  of  powers  constitu- 
tionally reserved  to  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive or  states  by  the  coxirt  and  ask  if  the 
highest  Judicial  authority  Itself  Is  not 
\inconstltutional. 

The  problem  is  hardly  overstated  by  these 
two  examples.  If  the  present  trend  of  Su- 
preme Court  jjower  assumption  which  Is 
copied  by  lower  courts.  Is  not  checked  the 
constitutionally-guaranteed  separation  of 
powers  wUl  disappear. 

And  to  the  toterlm,  the  law-abiding.  God- 
fearing citizen  who  has  been  the  stalwart 
to  the  growth  of  our  nation  may  have  to 
look  for  a  bomb  shelter  to  flnd  the  safety 
under  law  he  has  earned. 

There  are  no  words  to  the  Constitution 
glvtog  the  Supreme  Court  the  right  to  over- 
rule Congress  or  the  administration.  Article 
m,  however,  does  give  Congress  the  right 
to  regulate  the  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  a  con- 
gressional power  that  should  be  exercised 
vigorously. 

Because  of  court  decisions,  confessed, 
hardened  criminals  are  walking  the  streets 
as  free  men.  Rulings  on  search  and  seizure, 
questioning,  confessions,  legal  representation 
and  other  procedures  have  tied  the  hands  of 
the  police.  The  crime  rate  la  soaring  aa  a 
result. 

School  chUdren  cannot  say  prayers  to 
classes  without  fear  of  legal  reprisal  as  result 
of  court  decisions.  School  administrators  are 
forced  to  hire  avowed  Communists  and  can- 
not control  seditious  on-campus  activity 
because  of  legal  restrictions.  For  all  practi- 
cal purposes  Internal  security  has  been  ham- 
strung through  the  court's  decisions  on  laws 
controlling  CommuniBts. 

Article  rv  of  the  Constitution  guarantees 
each  state  the  right  to  a  republican  form 
of  government.  The  Supreme  Court's  "one 
man,  one  vote"  ruling  makes  this  a  mockery. 

In  California  the  Legislature  was  forced 
toto  an  expensive,  futUe  session  because  Vti* 
state   Supreme   Court,  on   the  basis  of  the 
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blgber  ruling,  mandated  congressional  dis- 
trict boundary  cbange*  between  the  bicen- 
tennial census. 

The  oourtB  have  oyerruled  Cajlfomlana' 
desires  on  housing  amendments.  They  have 
stipulated  how  the  medical  welfare  program 
should  be  cut.  They  have  even  stayed  exe- 
cutions before  any  precedent  Is  set  In  the 
case  before  the  bar.  « 

Contrary  to  the  exalted  opinion  of  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  the  Supreme  Cotirt  Is  not 
the  eole  arbiter  of  the  Constitution.  This 
'would  put  It  above  the  Constitution  Itself, 
tilmlnate  government  by  the  people,  and 
make  separation  of  powers  semantics. 

As  the  dissenting  Justices  said,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  arrogated  Draconian  pow- 
era  to  Itself.  Time  has  been  wasting  for  Con- 
gress to  reverse  the  trend  and  restore  the 
balance  If  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ntent  on  the  national  level  Is  to  survive. 


SelectiTitj  Is  Key  to  Sensible  Researdi 
and  DeTelopment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TonrEBSXm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11, 1967 


Mr.  IIVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  University  of  Tennessee  Space  Insti- 
tute, of  Tullahoma,  Tenn. — Mie  of  the 
outstanding  space-oriented  institutions 
In  the  South — recently  heard  Dr.  Alex- 
ander H.  Flax,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, deliver  an  excellent  address  on 
selectivity  and  judgment  in  the  ftiatter  of 
research  and  development. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  Space  In- 
stitute has  tremendous  potential  and 
capability  and  is  working  with  the  Air 
Force  to  achieve  its  goals  and  objectives 
In  advanced  aerospace  research. 

Because  of  the   interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation  in  this  most  im- 
portant matter  of  research  and  develop-  ' 
ment,  I  include  excerpts  from  Dr.  Flax's 
address  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Excerpts  of  the  address  follow: 

ASm^iS     BT     THX     HoWOaABIJt     AUIXANBBm     H. 

PLAX.  Assistant  SicarrAXT  or  thx  Aa 
FoBCS,  BxaMitMca  akd  Devei,opmb«t.  Bsromx 
THE  UinvHwrrT  or  Ttnnkssee  Spacx  Insti- 

Ttm.  TOUAHOMA,  TKNlf .,  DECKMBOt  4,  1967 
It  U  a  great  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
have  been  Invited  to  speak  to  you  tonight  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee  Space  Institute 
on  science  and  engineering  in  the  age  of 
technological  plenty.  Our  national  seciirlty 
depends  upon  progress  In  science  and  tech- 
nology as  much  as  or  more  than  any  other 
aspect  of  our  national  strength.  This  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  DOD  budget  for 
research  and  development  Is  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  Federal  agency.  I  will  discuss 
the  role  of  science  and  engineering  primarily 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  Importance  to 
naUonal  defense,  but  the  Impact  of  science 
and  technology  on  industry  and  the  economy 
goes  far  beyond  the  Influence  it  has  on 
such  technological  frontier  programs  as  those 
to  be  found  In  the  Defense  Department  or 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. Science  and  technology  are  broad- 
ly affecting  9II  areas  of  industry,  commerce, 
and  everyday  life. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a 
period  of  some  of  the  most  sweeping  and 
rapid  changes  In  the  history  of  science  and 
technology  .  .  .  the  scientific  revolution. 


The  moet  im]  (ortant  single  distinguishing 
charactcrlsUc  d  the  scientific  revolution  la 
Its  dependence  on  the  organized  and  system- 
atic pursuit  of  scientific  research.  .  .  . 

The  developitoent  of  the  atomic  reactor 
and  the  atomic  bomb  only  thirteen  years 
after  the  discovery  of  the  neutron  provided 
the  most  striklig  example  of  the  potentiali- 
ties of  tatensiv^  a;  plied  research.  The  same 
modem  physic<  which  pointed  the  way  to 
the  application*  of  the  atomic  energy  was 
slmiiltanteousiy  going  down  the  path  toward 
electronic  devices  based  on  quantum  me- 
chanics, particularly  as  applied  to  the  solid 
state  of  matter;  these  devices  are  entering 
our  technology  in  increasing  numbers. 

The  fruits  o£  all  this  research  carried  out 
during  the  last)  half  century  are  now  begin- 
ning to  showed  upon  \is  In  ever  Increasing 
Toliune. 

There  la,  houever,  a  price  levied  upon  us 
if  we  wish  to  t  eneflt  frqm  the  fruits  of  this 
research:  we  iiust  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
price  of  developing  and  manufacturing  the 
machines,  syst<  ms  and  devices  which  the  re- 
search makes  joesible  and  this  In  turn  calls 
for  capital  Invsstments,  the  development  of 
consumer  need  1  and  wants,  and  In  some  cases 
changes  In  consumer  tastes. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  national  defense, 
there  are  vast  ^eas  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy which  mu4t  be  explored  to  Identify  op- 
portiinlties  for*  ourselves  and  our  allies,  and 
to  guard  agalntt  technological  surprise  from 
potftitlal  enenjies.  Much  as  we  may  strive  to 
attain  a  peaceful  world  by  political  means. 
It  is  difficult  t*  see  a  time  when  we  will  not 
need  to  remain  on  the  alert  on  the  scientific 
and  technological  front. 

The  deterreitce  of  nuclear  war  Is  and  will 
remain  the  prlinary  requirement  for  the  con- 
tinued progres^oX  men  and  nations  toward 
a  better  worldT 

The  wartimi  practice  of  utilizing  people 
trained  and  exi^erienced  In  the  basic  sciences 
in  applied  research  and  development  has  been 
continued  and  is  now  almost  universal  In 
Industry.  Whefeas  it  was  exceedingly  rare  to 
find  a  mathensatlcian  or  physicist  in  indus- 
try In  1940  except  in  a  very  major  Industrial 
research  labosatories,  today  the  niunber  Is 
very  large.  la  addition,  there  are  a  great 
many  more  acientiflcally  trained  engineers 
today  also  engaged  in  applied  research  and 
development.  In  1941,  the  total  number  of 
scientists  and  engineers  engaged  In  research 
•>  and  developn|ent  In  Industrial  laboratories, 
universities  aid  nonprofit  organizations  was 
87,000.  By  195^  there  were  192,000  engaged  in 
this  effort  and  today,  there  are  more  than 
400.000.  I 

The  present  high  rate  of  scientific  ad- 
vancement am  the  rapidity  with  which  new 
science  is  applied  to  Industrial  processes 
and  product^  are  demanding  of  engineers 
a  hitherto  undreamed  of  breadth  of  scien- 
tific knowledge. 

Because  the  engineer  has  had  to  shape  the 
results  of  puie  science  to  bis  own  needs.  It 
has  been  necessary  for  him  to  build  a  set  of 
academic  dls^pllnes  which  can  be  generaUy 
characterized  as  the  engineering  sciences. 
Simply  stated,  at  any  grlven  time  the  engi- 
neering sciences  consist  of  those  sciences 
which  have  been  found  to  be  applicable. 
Consequently,  the  scope  of  the  engineering 
sciences  is  continually  growing;  twenty-five 
years  ago  th«re  was  little  or  no  engineering 
application  <jf  atomic  physics;  today  engi- 
neers who  vibnt  to  design  atomic  reactors 
take  courses  in  applied  atomic  physics.  In 
many  cases,  the  problems  of  Interest  to  an 
engineer  In  a  given  field  of  science  are  far 
more  compiidated  than  a  typical  problem  of 
pure  science  In  the  same  field.  The  scientist, 
after  all,  is  trying  to  understand  basic  phys- 
ical phenomena,  and  be  Is  eager  to  breach 
new  frontier! ,  not  to  explore  In  great  detail 
the  older  on  se.  The  engineer,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  trying  to  apply  his  knowledge  of 
physical  plienomena  imder  many  con- 
straints  imposed   by   costs,   manufacturing 
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processes,  the  enrlronmenta  in  which  hit 
equipment  will  1>^  used  and  the  aiiitability 
of  his  equipment  if  or  operation  by  relatively 
unskilled  users.  Calculating  the  stability 
and  stressee  In  a  suspension  bridge  under 
the  loads  of  dead  weight,  moving  vehicles 
and  wind  far  exceeds  in  complexity  and 
difficulty  any  problem  given  to  the  phyilcs 
student  in  his  courses  in  classical  mechan- 
ics, although  the  underlying  principles  are 
the  same. 

The  numbers  df  scientists  and  engineers 
trained  to  the  advanced  degree  level  have 
been  Increasing  ntarkedly  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  In  19io  there  were  awarded  6,- 
397  doctoral  degrees  In  science  and  engi- 
neering of  which  792  were  In  engineering. 
In  1966,  there  Were  11,654  doctoral  degrees 
In  science  and  en|lneering  awarded  of  which 
2,283  were  In  engineering.  Thus  there  has 
been  In  this  period  almost  a  threefold  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  doctoral  degrees  in 
engineering  awaitled  annually.  Most  of  the 
people  holding  tUese  degrees  find  their  way 
Into  either  education  or  research  and  de- 
velopment, which  has  been  undergoing  s 
major  expansion  during  the  past  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  |  ^        ^  ^ 

The  Federal  budget  for  research  and  de- 
velopment test  and  evaluation  has  experi- 
enced a  steady  aid  phenomenal  growth  over 
the  past  twenty-ive  years.  Even  expressed  in 
percent  of  a  growing  gross  national  product, 
the  RDT&E  budget  has  gone  from  7/ 10s  per- 
cent m  1941  to  Almost  3%  In  1966.  Most  re- 
cently, we  have  i  been  through  a  period  of 
highly  accelerated  growth  in  which  the 
Initiation  of  a  na  asslve  space  program  added 
to  a  rising  curve  of  cost  for  development  smd 
acqulsiUon  of  billUtic  missUes  resulted  in 
BDT&E  growth  'rates  In  the  neighborhood 
of  20%  per  yeai*.  Some  people  have  tended 
to  think  of  this  maximum  achieved  growth 
rate  as  now  ordained  to  be  the  natural  order 
of  things  and  destined  to  conUnue  Indefinite- 
ly. This  trend.  If  it  were  to  continue  from  the 
level  of  '66  for  ten  years,  would  result  in  a 
Federal  RDT&E  budget  almost  as  large  as  the 
total  budget  of  »>day  by  that  Ume.  The  need 
to  control  the  cofet  of  our  research  and  devel- 
opment actlvlU*  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  problem.  I 

The  situation  bespeaks  a  very  healthy 
scientific  and  technical  posture  for  the  na- 
tion. Further,  th  e  fact  that  science  and  tech- 
nology now  off«r  us  many  more  things  to 
do  than  we  can  possibly  afford  Is  not  to  be 
Interpreted  In  neaning  that  progress  and 
growth  are  at  ai  1  end  or  on  a  plateau,  It  only 
points  up  the  need  for  selectivity. 

The  problem  of  making  selections  in  re- 
search and  devel  opment  Is.  of  course,  to  some 
degree  a  matter  of  speculation;  the  specula- 
tion relates  not  merely  to  the  probability  of 
achieving  success  but  also  to  achieving  that 
success  at  a  reaionable  cost  In  relation  to  the 
benefits  to  be  optained.  Because  we  are  now 
In  many  cases  jfaced  with  programs  whose 
estimated  cost  ^  of  the  order  of  »1  billion, 
immltments  cannot  be  made 
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decisions  and 
Ughtly. 

What  in  the 
problem  of  de 
Industrial  pro 


.■ecent  past  was  primarily  a 
islon  on  large  military  and 
*^*ow»,»..  r.„oT*i"8  is  increasingly  becoming 
a  problem  fori  research  and  development 
generally,  even  down  to  the  most  basic  level. 
Shall  we  inveafc  more  of  our  resources  In 
further  exploration  of  the  planets — manned 
or  unmanned,  or  shaU  we  build  300  BEV 
particle  acceleritors  and  if  so,  how  many  and 
what  kinds?  W*  are  proceeding  now  toward 
a  supersonic  transport  but  it  la  already  pos- 
sible to  imaglrie  a  hypersonic  transport.  At 
what  rate  should  be  be  proceeding  toward 
this  obJecUve?  if  we  are  to  divert  more  of  our 
applied  research  from  defense  to  the  civilian 
economy,  how  i  do  we  go  about  it?  What 
should  be  the  relative  rolee  of  the  Federal 
Government,  Siate  Oovemments,  and  private 
Institutions? 

It  seems  clear  that  many  of  the  tjuestioni 
which  must  b<   answered  to  make  declsloni 


i«lating''to  development  are  questions  at 
engineering  In  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  engineer's  job  Is,  as  we  have  said,  to 
consider  these  questions  not  only  from  the 
gtandixjlnt  of  the  application  of  science  and 
technology  but  also  from  the  standpcdnts  of 
cost  and  utility,  and  Increasingly  to  relate 
these  considerations  to  Issues  of  public 
policy. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  many  organizations 
to  face  up  to  the  cold  fact  that  the  super- 
conducting magnetohydrodynamlc  X-ray 
laser,  on  which  so  much  loving  care  has  been 
lavished  In  the  research  and  exploratory  de- 
Telopment  prograjn  ...  is  really  not  the  best 
solution  to  the  problem  of  inspecting  election 
beam  welds  for  flaws  or  for  heating  a  caUiode 
In  an  electron  tube  device.  But  making  this 
kind  of  determination  Is  really  the  acid  test 
of  both  technical  Judgment  and  technical 
integrity. 

In  this  age  of  seemingly  boundless  scien- 
tific and  technological  opportunity,  such 
determinations  are  essential  if  we  are  to 
meet  all  of  our  national  goals  within  the 
resources  available  to  us. 


Annual  Report 

KJCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  11. 1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  I  have  served  in  Con- 
gress I  have  made  it  a  practice  to  pre- 
pare a  report  on  the  year's  activities  for 
presentation  to  the  citizens  of  Alabama's 
First  Congressional  District. 

My  annual  report  for  1967  is  ready 
this  week,  and  I  included  it  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks: 

CONCSESS  IN    1967 

This  is  my  third  annual  report  to  you  as 
your  representative  In  Congress.  It  Is  an  ef- 
tort  to  give  you  Information  about  the  year's 
legislative  activity  and  also  about  my  work 
in  Washington  as  Congressman  from  Ala- 
bama's First  District.  Once  again  this  year  I 
have  received  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
letters  from  First  District  citizens,  and 
talked  In  person  and  on  the  phone  with 
many  others,  about  matters  related  to  the 
federal  government.  Folks  In  our  area,  just 
like  all  over  the  country,  are  vitally  con- 
cerned about  today's  issues  Including  the 
war,  taxation,  crime  and  civil  disturbances. 
In  ihlB  report  I  want  to  discuss  these  and 
other  matters. 

TRX    WAR 

The  Vietnam  situation  Is  very  unfortunate 
and  complicated.  I  feel  sure  we  are  right  hi 
resisting  aggression  in  Asia  just  as  we  were 
right  in  resisting  aggression  in  Europe  two 
Umes. 

I  also  believe  that  Hanoi  thinks  U.S.  pa- 
tience will  wear  down  In  a  long  and  Incon- 
clusive war  so  that  the  U.S.  military  effort 
will  be  undermined  by  confusion  and  dlssen- 
lion  here  at  home. 

If  these  Judgments  are  valid,  then  pub- 
lic support  for  our  goals  in  Vietnam  is  vital. 
But  the  government  is  not  adequately  ex- 
plaining to  the  people  either  the  goals  or  the 
strategy  of  our  effort  In  Asia. 

Badly  needed  now  are  fresh,  new  ap- 
proaches to  military  strategy,  to  the  eco- 
nomic requirements,  and  to  the  diplomatic 
•ad  home  front  tasks  which  In  this  kind  of 
challenge  are  absolutely  essential  to  success. 


DXSOROEE   IN   THE   CTmS 

All  over  the  country  folks  are  dismayed 
and  saddened  over  riots  In  our  dUes,  rising 
crime  rates,  general  defiance  of  the  law,  and 
a  decline  In  moral  standards. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  we  ap- 
proved a  measure  to  penalize  persons  who 
promote  riots,  another  to  help  fight  the  por- 
nography problem,  and  others  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  law  enforcement  officials. 

In  reasonable  defense  of  law-abiding  dti- 
Eens  the  hard-core  riot  agitators  must  be 
treated  as  criminals.  Local  law  enforcement 
officials  must  have  the  tools  and  the  support 
they  need  to  do  their  Job. 

Efforts  are  going  forth  In  Congress  to  help 
ease  these  problems.  The  real  solution,  how- 
ever, must  -come  not  from  Washington  but 
from  the  cities  themselves.  We  need  a  re- 
birth of  community  pride,  respect  for  our 
neighbors,  and  calm  good  sense.  And  yes. 
we  need  a  return  to  old-fashioned  patriotism 
as  well. 

the  oseat  dollae  cap 

In  the  last  year  of  the  Eisenhower  Admin- 
istration, 1960,  the  national  budget  recorded 
a  $1.2  billion  surplus.  The  cost  of  living  was 
stable  and  the  dollar  had  the  confidence  of 
the  world.  Since  that  time  Irresponsible  gov- 
ernment fiscal  policies  have  led  to  huge  in- 
creases in  spending  almost  without  regard 
for  income.  In  1964  the  $8.2  billion  deficit 
seemed  large,  but  In  1968  It  will  likely  be 
at  least  three  times  that  amount,  and  could 
go  as  high  as  $30  billion. 

This  means  higher  costs  for  everything  you 
and  I  must  buy,  rising  Interest  rates,  and 
other  complications  which  threaten  to  s«1- 
ously  damage  not  only  our  own  UJ3.  economic 
structure,  but  that  of  the  entire  non-Com- 
munist world  as  well.  All  during  1967  this 
Issue  has  been  of  real  concern  In  Congress. 

In  August  the  Jc^nson  Administration 
said  a  tax  Increase  was  needed  to  hold  down 
the  inflationary  pressures.  I  quickly  Joined 
with  other  Congressmen  in  saying,  in  ef- 
fect: "The  real  cause  of  the  problem  is  ir- 
responsible spending.  Cut  spending  down  to 
reasonable  levels  before  we  talk  about  in- 
creasing taxes."  Unfortunately  the  only  real 
spending  cuts  have  been  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministration m  federal  projects  which  create 
legitimate  federal  Jobs.  The  Administration 
Is  unwilling  to  trim  the  Great  Society  wel- 
fare programs.  This  seems  like  a  crazy  way 
to  fight  poverty — doing  away  with  Jobs  and 
Increasing  welfare. 

I  think  we  can  look  for  renewed  efforts 
by  the  Administration  iar  a  tax  Increase  in 
early  1968. 

ALABAMA    PROJECTS 

A  great  amount  of  time  and  effort  has 
gone  this  year  for  advancing  projects  of 
Importance  to  our  southwest  Alabama 
economy. 

Expansion  of  the  Geast  Ouard  operation 
on  Mobile  Bay  has  been  of  special  Interest 
to  me.  We  have  worked  to  make  the  transi- 
tion of  Brookley  AFB  as  smooth  as  possible 
by  assisting  Broolcley  employees  and  by 
helping  to  create  new  Jobs  In  our  whole 
area.  This  Is  a  continuing  effort. 

Work  on  the  Millers  Perry  and  Claiborne 
dams  has  proceeded  on  schedule,  along  with 
channel  improvement  in  the  Alat>ama  River. 
The  Tenn-Tom  project  Is  moving  ahead  ac- 
cording to  plan. 

We  also  have  achieved  real  progress  In 
developing  work  in  Mobile  Bay  and  also  In 
Bayou  Coden  and  Bayou  La  Batre.  We  ex- 
pect more  of  this  progress  in  1968. 

EDWARDS  LEGISLATION  > 

During  1967  the  House  of  Representatives 
gave  favorable  action  to  several  legislative 
goals  of  mine.  They  Included  bills  to  estab- 
lish an  Independent  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, to  prohibit  desecration  of  the 
U.S.  flag,  to  penalize  persons  Inciting  riots, 
to  repeal  the  scheme  for  financing  election 
cami>aigns  through  the  Income  tax,  and  to 


begin  action  against  the  growing  flow  of 
pornographic  materials  onto  the  news  stands 
and,  through  the  mall,  into  our  homes. 

Other  bills  of  mine  were  not  given  con- 
sideration this  year  and  I  will  continue  to 
work  for  them  next  year.  These  Include 
one  to  help  persons  defend  tbemselyes  in 
income  tax  claims,  one  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  to  individuals  for  certain  expenses 
of  higher  education,  and  one  to  provide 
added  protection  to  firemen  and  policemen 
engaged  In  an ti -riot  duty. 

coMMirrsEs  at  work 

On  any  typical  day  in  Washington  I  am 
called  to  a  10:00  AM.  meeting  of  one  of  the 
cmnmlttees  or  sub-committees  on  which  I 
serve.  My  two  committee  assignments  are  on 
the  Government  Operations  committee  and 
the  committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. A  major  project  on  the  first  committee 
has  been  a  study  of  the  organized  crime  prob- 
lem. As  a  result  of  this  study  we  have  recom- 
mended several  steps  to  make  the  fight 
against  crime  more  effective.  On  this  com- 
mittee we  are  also  working  to  strengthen  the 
government's  handling  of  regulations  for  the 
sale  and  use  of  drugs. 

On  the  Merchant  Marine  committee  we  are 
concerned  with  giving  the  Coast  Guard  a 
stronger  hand  in  meeting  its  responsibilities, 
and  also  are  trying  desperately  to  prod  the 
Johnson  Administration  Into  halting  the 
serious  decline  of  our  merchant  fieet 
strength.  Our  national  security  depends  on 
an  effective  Merchant  Marine,  and  U3.  policy 
must  reflect  that  ba6ic  fact.  We  also  want  to 
revitalize  U.S.  commercial  fishing  activity  on 
the  seas,  and  to  protect  U.S.  fishing  trawlers 
and  our  fishing  groimds  from  overly-ambi- 
tious foreign  comp>etitors. 

I  also  am  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee,  working  with  others  to  es- 
tablish responsible,  workable  and  effective 
programs,  and  to  take  proper  positions  on  leg-. 
Islation  coming  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

'   SLOWING    IT    DOWN 

The  biggest  single  development  in  Wash- 
ington during  1967  has  been  a  slowing  down 
In  programs  of  the  Great  Society.  While 
spending  on  existing  projects  has  continued, 
no  new  ones  have  been  created  as  in  1965  and 
1966.  The  brakes  have  been  applied  as  well 
as  could  be  expected,  and  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go. 

TRE    DOOR    IB    OPEN 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  the  door 
to  my  oflBce  in  Washington  Is  always  open 
to  you.  I  hope  you  will  visit  with  me  If  you 
cam,  and  write  to  let  me  know  your  ideas  on 
national  issues  whenever  you  feel  it  Is  ap- 
propriate. In  order  to  represent  you  In  Con- 
gress I  need  your  help  in  letting  me  know 
how  you  feel  about  the  issues. 

OUTLOOK    rOR    THE    NEW    TEAR 

1968  is  sure  to  be  a  lively  year.  Unfor- 
tunately, all  the  signs  point  to  more  riots 
and  disorder  in  the  big  cities,  and  no  let- 
up in  crime.  The  President  may  reduce  his 
requests  for  federal  spending,  and  will  ask 
again  for  more  taxes.  The  cost  of  Iving  will 
continue  to  rise,  perhaps  by  as  much  as  SVi 
percent.  And  Interest  rates  will  continue  to 
go  up.  But  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  I 
believe  it  is  likely  that  in  1968  we  will  turn 
the  comer  towards  common  sense  in  budget- 
ary matters  and  perhaps.  In  handling  of  the 
crime  problem.  Ill  be  working  for  a  better 
approach  to  the  many  problems  that  con- 
front our  coxmtry. 

Please  remember  that  while  we  get  very 
unhappy  alx>ut  the  many  real  problems  we 
face,  ours  is  still  the  greatest  nation  ever 
conceived  by  the  mind  of  man.  I  am  proud 
of  this  country  and  all  that  it  stands  for.  I 
guess  I  think  more  about  this  as  we  enter 
the  Christmas  season.  This  Is  a  time  for  Joy 
.  and  happiness  and  good  friends  getting  to- 
gether. Since  I  will  not  be  able  to  see  many 
at  you  this  Christmas  I  want  to  take  this  oc- 
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eaalon  to  wlah  you  a  plMaimt  boUd&y 
son  and  »  most  happy  and  prosperous  New 
Tear  In  1968. 


Oatstudiiif  Scrrke  of  Senior  Senator 


E3CnSNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAMSON  S.  STUCKEY 

OF  GXOKGU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11. 1967 
Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Geor- 
gians from  every  comer  of  our  State 
gathered  In  Washington  on  Saturday, 
September  17,  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
man  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
service  of  Georgia  and  Georgians,  as  well 
as  to  his  country. 

The  man.  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell, 
often  referred  to  as  "a  Senators'  Sena- 
tor" was  honored  at  a  testimonial  lunch- 
eon given  by  the  Georgia  State  Society 
of  Washington,  D.C. 

To  go  back  a  bit  in  history  to  a  time 
when  many  of  us  were  not  even  bom, 
RicHAHD  Russell's  life  ot  pubUc  service 
began  wtien  he  was  elected  to  the  Geor- 
gia House  of  Representatives  at  the  age 
of  22.  And,  after  10  years,  the  last  4  as 
speaker  of  the  house,  Richahd  Russell 
was   elected   as   our   State's   youngest 

Governor.  ^  ^ 

As  Governor  of  our  State  during  the 
great  depression  of  the  1930's,  Richard 
Russell  brought  about  economy  in  gov- 
enunent  so  that  our  State  could  con- 
tinue to  function.  And  his  first  economy 
move  was  to  reduce  his  own  salary  by 

♦4.000.  „ 

The  achievements  of  Richard  Rus- 
sell's administration  as  Governor  are 
too  numerious  to  cover  except  In  the 
pages  of  our  history  books. 

Most  Georgians  today  are  more  fa- 
miliar with  Richard  Russell,  the  US. 
Senator  who  has  served  us  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  some  34  years.  Senator  Rus- 
sell was  elected  as  the  youngest  UA 
Senator  in  1933. 

A  strong  constitutionalist,  a  champion 
of  SUtes  rights,  and  the  leader  of  the 
southern  bloc,  the  UJS.  Senator  from 
Winder,  Oa.,  has  served  longer  than  any 
other  Senator  in  our  history.  Today,  he 
is  the  second  ranking  Member  in  terms 
of  seniority  in  the  Senate.  And  only  four 
others  In  UJ3.  history  have  served  longer 
terms. 

Senator  Russell  gained  National 
pn»niaence  whai  he  conducted  the  Mc- 
Carthy hearings.  He  was  acclaimed  be- 
caiise  of  his  fairness  In  conducting  these 
hearings.  As  the  author  of  the  school 
lunch  program.  It  is  due  to  this  great 
man,  who  has  no  children  of  his  own, 
that  today  over  18  million  children,  700,- 
000  of  whMn  are  Georgia  children,  now 
enjoy  hot  meals  at  school;  for  many  of 
these  children.  It  Is  the  only  hot  meal 
they  receive. 

Senator  Russell  Is  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. He  Is  chairman  of  the  Aimed 
Services  Committee,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Defense  App«JpTlatlo6«  Subcom- 
mittee, be  Is  responsible  for  our  armed 
services  appropriations,  which  will  total 
1 170  mllllai  this  year. 


Just  as  In  ills  service  In  the  general 
assembly  and  as  our  Governor,  Senator 
Russell's  achievements  In  the  TJS.  Sen- 
ate can  only  be  covered  in  the  chapters  of 
our  UJS.  hlstcfy,  where  his  is  a  place  of 
prominence. 

In  his  Preddentlal  Memoirs,  Harry 
Tnmian  rem^ked  of  Senator  Russell: 

Had  Rlcbard  Rpssell  been  from  Indiana, 
Missouri,  or  Kentucky,  he  may  weU  bave  been 
President. 


and  on  the  steps 


Well,  personally,  I  do  not  think  our 
Nation  could  ^ave  had  a  better  President. 

As  I  sat  with  my  wife.  Ethelynn.  and 
the  members  of  our  congressional  staff 
on  Saturday,  the  nth,  I  looked  up  at  a 
great  man  who  stood  10  feet  tall.  And,  I 
swelled  with  pride  at  being  a  Georgian 
and  at  being  able  to  serve  with  him  in 
the  UJS.  Congress. 

Richard  B-i  Russell's  service  to  Geor- 
gia may  never  be  matched.  He  has  served 
Georgia  ably  for  many  years  with  his 
power  and  his  might.  And,  just  looking 
at  him  that  day,  I  knew  that  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell  will  be  serving  the 
good  citizens  of  our  State  with  that  same 
vigor  and  miiht  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


„ ^^  of  the  Pentagon  In  Wash- 
ington. To  InteUlgent  people  the  world  over 
t>'ti»  must  seem  a  very  contemptible  sickness, 
not  spread  by  ttxe  demonstrations  tbem- 
selves,  but  by  the  manner  In  which  this  par- 
ticular variety  ha»  conducted. 

Your  youth  and  Its  Immature  'Oeaders," 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  lash  out  violently 
In  all  directions,  to  find  some  props  with 
which  to  bolster  Uhelr  falling,  faltering  argu- 
ments. Big  biislpess,  politicians,  the  estab- 
lishment generally  all  are  accused  of  vested 
interest  In  a  continuance  of  conflict.  Just 
how  naive  can  the  accusers  be  to  so  passion- 
ately believe  sucl^  utter  rubbish?  Your  lead- 
ers are  fully  awat'e  of  the  damage  being  in- 
~  '  eitlon,  they  want  an  end  to 
soon  as  possible,  but  an 


fllcted  on  their 
armed  conflict 
end  with  honor. 
They  are  not 
high  ideal  of  A 


The  GUt  of 


Loyalty  Hat  Peeled  Away 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOF .  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  c&uroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MondMy.  December  11.1967 

Mr.  UTT.jMr.  Speaker,  no  better  ex- 
ample of  tlie  "image,"  that  is  being 
projected  to  ^he  world  by  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  (demonstrations  such  as  held 
at  the  Pentfigon,  is  at  hand  than  the 
letter  by  an  English  youth  which  was 
directed  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
published  therein  on  December  2.  1967. 

Bruce  Robert  Peters,  of  Warwickshire, 
England,  would  be  classified  as  a  "hawk" 
on  Vietnam,,  and  volunteered  to  fight  for 
us  but  was  liumed  down  because  regula- 
tions do  not  permit  alien  volunteers.  He 
certainly  throvrs  down  a  challenge  to 
the  youth  off  America  today.  His  letter 
follows: 

The  Gilt  <f  Lotaltt  Has  Peeled  Aw  at 

I  am  an  Englishman  bom  and  bred.  I  was 
raised  In  an  industrialized  city  In  a  county 
that  lies  at  Ifce  very  heart  of  my  country.  I 
am  twenty-oae  with  no  political  axe  to  grind. 
My  greatest  pleasure  is  writing,  and  for  the 
past  five  or  site  years.  I  have  been  correspond- 
ing vTlth  a  girl  raised  and  educated  in  Los 
Angeles.  Recently  the  chief  topic  has  been, 
inevitably.  Vietnam.  I  have  been  appalled  by 
her  attitude  and  violent  views  on  this  topic. 
If  It  Is  possible,  through  your  columns,  to 
put  forward  another  point  of  view,  I  would 
be  most  grat«ful. 

It  would  seem  that  the  candy  floss  gilt  of 
loyalty  to  tUe  Flag  has  very  quickly  peeled 
away  from  y<»ur  youth,  and  adults  who  ought 
to  ktow  better.  When  It  comes  to  physical 
conflict  witi  a  fellow  human  being  who 
hates  him  it  seems  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can cowers  tway  In  fear.  An  abject  fear  of 
losing  his  own  life  and  property. 

Por  years  they  liave  been  depicted  as  pa- 
triotic cttlz«is  loyal  to  Union  and  Democ- 
racy; how  hoUow  it  aU  sounds  in  the  harsh 
light  of  reo#nt  events.  Rioting  of  a  hardly 
peaceable  bifuid  outside  recniitment  centers 


mductlng  this  war  with  the 

^.  „ „ fending  an  outpost  of  the 

DMnocratic  Emptte,  but  simply  because  they 
were  asked  to  injtervene  in  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  a  nation  threatened  by  invasion,  it 
was  impossible  for  anyone  to  have  foreseen 
what  was  going  to  happen.  Now  that  the 
rank  and  file  ar«  being  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute to  the  national  effort  how  very,  very 
quickly  they  fall  jaway. 

War  is  dirty  arid  sordid  and  Indiscriminate 
of  life.  It  reaUy  lis  about  time  you  came  to 
terms  with  thati,  Versatile,  emotional  cam- 
eramen and  avinte-garde  producers  make 
great  play  on  emotional/personal  losses; 
using  artistic  license,  they  make  a  very  good 
job  of  putting  over  their  own  personal  views. 
That  type  of  dooumentation  of  war  ought  to 
be  relegated  to  the  class  it  belongs  to,  and 
seen  In  proper  perspective,  Its  contents  not 
exaggerated  out  of  all  Importance. 

It  can  be  argued  that  it's  very  well  for  me 
to  talk.  I  am  not  being  called  upon  to  re- 
nounce my  freedom  and  be  drafted.  I  have 
tried  to  volunteer  to  fight  not  for  emotional 
reasons  or  misplaced  idealism,  but  because  I 
believe  your  aathorttles  are  right.  I  wa« 
turned  down  because  I  am  English  and  regu- 
lations don't  permit  alien  volunteers.  It's  s 
pity,  there  Is  frobably  a  large  reserve  of 
Europeans  qulta  willing  to  fight  for  you. 
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A  Letter  Fronj  a  Poblic  School  Federal 
Pr  »jects  Director 


EXTENI^ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  wAyNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLOKADO 

IN  THE  HOU!  (E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondat,  December  11,1967 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
letter  from  one  of  my  constituents,  a  pub- 
lic school  offloial  responsible  for  Federal 
projects,  tells  what  so  many  like  him  have 
stated  in  letters  to  me.  The  message  1 
have  received  from  these  school  admini- 
stators  has  Undoubtedly  been  received 
by  every  Member  of  Congress.  The  mes- 
sage is  that  tjie  academic  calendar  doe* 
not  coincide  With  the  fiscal  calendar.  The 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  have 
failed  to  provide  the  necessary  leadtime 
needed  by  local  school  officials  for  plMJ- 
ning,  programing,  and  funding  of  fed- 
erally authorized  education  programs. 

I  would  like  to  insert  In  the  Record, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  I  received  from 
Merritt  L.  Vanderhoofven,  Federal  proj- 
ects director  for  the  West  End  pubUc 
schools  in  Montrose  Cotmty,  Colo.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  Mr.  Vanderhoofven  that 
when  the  Congress  authorizes  a  program 
It  Should  appropriate  the  fimds  on  » 


finely  basis  to  assure  that  the  program 
can  function  as  was  intended  by  the  au- 
thorizing legislation.  In  Mr.  Vander- 
hoofven's  view — to  which  I  concur — the 
failure  by  Congress  and  the  executive  to 
fund  these  programs  on  a  timely  basis  Is 
not  the  prudent  way  of  using  public 
funds.  Therefore,  since  he  has  expressed 
It  so  clearly  for  all  to  xmderstand.  I 
would  like  to  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows : 

jWbst  End  Pttblic  Schools, 
Naturita,  Colo.,  November  22, 1967. 

Hon.   W*YN«    ASPINAU.^ 

Saybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEA«  Congressman  AsPtNAix:  On  the  one 
Ijsnd,  toxpSyers  cry  for  top  quality  educa- 
tion and  on  the  other,  low  costs.  On  the  one 
de-€8calatlon  and  the  other  all  out  victory. 
On  the  one  reduction  of  Federal  Involvement 
ssd  the  other.  Federal  services.  It  seems  the 
only  time  we  see  fit  to  compliment  is  when 
we're  personally  helped  and  the  only  time 
we  see  fit  to  complain  is  when  we  are  either 
poorly  Informed  or  adversely  affected. 

May  I  project  several  observations  as  a 
poorly  Informed  yet  vitally  Interested  worker 
wbo  Is  continuously  subject  to  the  whims 
and  fancies  of  Federal  legislation.  I  am  a 
public  school  federal  projects  director. 

To  start  on  a  positive  note,  Title  I  ESEA 
(PJj.  89-10)  continues  as  a  mammoth  posi- 
tive force  In  affecting  positive  change  in  edu- 
cation Quite  obviously  the  primary  concern 
at  thi  particular  categorical  involvement 
WW  more  in  the  direction  of  providing  a 
route  by  which  ghetto  children  might  es- 
cape their  continuing  cycle  of  poverty. 
Needless  to  say,  being  frc»n  a  remote  isolated 
portion  of  Colorado,  our  program  has  had 
no  contact  with  a  ghetto.  Instead  our 
projects  bave  attacked  the  Isloatlon  of  aspira- 
tion and  opportunity  of  the  rural  chUd.  It's 
method  has  been  the  change  of  the  schools 
tram  system  centered  to  student  centered. 
Its  result,  normal,  happy  children.  At,  by 
tbe  way,  the  cost  of  considerable  gray  hair 
on  school  administrators  In  terms  of  the 
untimely  funding  and  continuous  reduction 
of  funds  per  project.  It's  klnda  like  giving 
me  (tbe  educator)  «  6  billion  dollar  cate- 
gorical Job  to  do  what  should  take  12  years 
and  allowing  me  2  billion  and  4  years.  You're 
not  wasting  your  money  but  you're  hardly 
getting  your  money's  worth.  Title  I  has 
cbanged  teachers  In  terms  of  their  relation 
to  Uds.  This  is  most  Important  of  all. 

Which  brings  me  to  Title  III  ESEA  (thank 
heaven  for  the  simplicity  of  Title  II).  As 
you  perhaps  recall,  we  were  among  eight 
small  districts  nationally  to  receive  a  Title 
in  mm-Grant.  This  Mini-Grant  K&a  made 
available  so  that  smaller  systems  would  be 
able  to  hire  personnel  for  the  purpose  of 
planning  standard  projects  to  meet  defined 
demands  of  an  Innovative  approach  to  im- 
proved educational  quality.  Well,  we  got  our 
grant  (supposed  to  allow  for  a  year  df  plan- 
ning) and  our  first  Instructions  were,  get 
your  operational  project  written  before  Jan- 
oary  or  you  can't  be  funded  until  October. 
Well,  either  we  write  half  a  worthless  project 
by  January  or  we  write  a  top  quality  project 
by  Jnly.  If  we  submit  the  project  in  July  we 
twelve  October  funding  if  we  gain  approval. 
K  we  dont  we're  out  of  luck.  So  our  director 
doesnt  know  if  he  has  a  Job  untU  October 
to  ha  has  to  accept  a  different  Job.  The  total 
effect  being  a  potentially  tremendous  force 
toward  improved  education  passing  by  the 
■teols  most  in  need  of  improvement.  If  you 
*>at  see  my  point  I'U  elaborate  further 

I  suppose  everyone  has  a  pet  problem.  Wen 
*•  acquired  a  new  one  last  year.  We  found 
•bat  we  had  been  entitled  to  receive  funds 
«ad«r  PX.  874  for  several  years.  We  hadnt 
nedved  any  for  five  years.  Tbe  reason,  quite 


limply  U  that  the  red  tape  InvolTed  In  re- 
ceiving our  fair  share  Is  beyond  belief.  We 
have  written  in  excess  of  300  separate  letters 
In  following  the  procedtires  under  874  for  last 
year  and  have  yet  to  receive  a  dime.  The 
thing  is,  as  the  law  reads,  we  know,  tbe 
state  knows  and  the  USOE  knows  that  we 
are  entitled  to  some  money  but  we  have 
bad  to  tolerate  tbe  delay.  I  understand  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  revise  tills  law.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  see  It  slmpUfied. 

On  to  Title  VI  ESEA.  Special  Education 
Is  finaUy  getting  it's  feet  off  the  ground. 
This  is  among  the  most  dramatically  valid 
expenditures  any  level  of  government  can  be- 
come Involved  In.  Your  support  of  legislation 
promoting  special  education  Is  among  the 
most  humane  votes  you  will  ever  make. 

Thanking  you  for  your  time,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours. 

MBBUTT  L.  VANDEHROOrVEN. 

Federal  Projects  Director. 


Morgenthaa  Plan — Crime  Against 
Civiliiation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOmSIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
Senate  Internal  Security  r^wrt  on  the 
Morgenthau  plan — which  In  effect  pro- 
longed World  War  n  and  served  only 
to  benefit  the  Russian  Soviets — sheds 
more  light  on  this  devilish  plot  to  re- 
duce ovemm  Germany  to  a  pastoral 
countryside. 

The  only  question  the  report  raises 
is,  if  it  was  the  plan  of  Harry  Dexter 
White,  and  not  Morgenthau.  why  did 
Morgenthau  push  this  or,  at  the  least,  by 
I>artlcipation  permit  his  name  to  be 
used  to  identify  this  crime  against 
civilization? 

I  mclude  a  review  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  following  my 
remarks: 

Senate  Report  Cleabv  Mtstxrt  or  Mobgen- 

THAU  Plan 

(By  Cecil  Holland) 

The  mysterious  story  of  tbe  late  Harry 
Dexter  White,  with  all  its  sinister  implica- 
tions, is  one  that  keeps  step  with  time. 

For  almost  20  years  there  has  been  an 
absorbing  interest  in  the  little-known  war- 
time Treasury  official,  who  was  later  Identi- 
fied by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
others  as  a  Communist  agent. 

Now  new  insight  has  been  given  of  White's 
role  in  the  Treasury  Department  with  the 
release  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  sub- 
committee of  a  massive  study  of  the  so-called 
Morgenthau  plan  for  a  post-war  Germany 
reduced  to  a  pastoral  state. 

Tbe  study,  in  two  volumes  totaling  nearly 
1,700  pages,  is  based  on  a  collection  of  ex- 
cerpts from  the  diaries  kept  by  Henry  Mor- 
genthau Jr.  during  his  11  years  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

PROrOUNO    nCPUCATIONS 

The  conclusion  Is  reached  In  the  study  that 
White,  and  not  Mogenthau  as  the  Secretary's 
biographer  contends,  was  "the  actual  archi- 
tect, as  weU  as  the  master  builder  of  the 
Morgenthau  plan"  which  would  have  left,  if 
It  bad  been  carried  out,  a  Europe  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  today. 

According  to  Dr.  Anthonly  Kubek.  chair- 
man of  tbe  history  department  of  tbe  Uni- 


versity of  DaUas.  who  compUed  tbe  stady. 
tbe  implications  of  tbe  Idmtlflcatioa  ot 
White  as  a  Communist  agent  are  "Indeed  pK>- 
found."  In  many  excerpts  from  the  diaries  he 
undertakes  to  show  how  White  and  a  small 
coterie  of  his  associates,  also  accused  of  be- 
ing Communist  agents,  engineered  the  plan 
and  Its  adoption  by  Morgenthau. 

"Never  before  in  American  history,"  Ku- 
bek writes  In  an  81-page  introduction,  "has 
an  unelected  bureaucracy  of  furtive,  faceless, 
fourth  floor'  officials  exercised  such  arbitrary 
power  or  cast  so  ominous  a  shadow  over  the 
future  as  did  Harry  Dexter  White  and  his 
associates  in  the  department  of  the  Treas- 
ury .... 

XTFECnvX    CONSPDtATOaS 

"What  they  attempted  to  do  in  their  curi- 
ous twisting  of  American  Ideals,  and  how 
close  they  came  to  complete  success,  is  dem- 
onstrated in  these  documents.  What  price- 
less American  secrets  were  conveyed  to  Mos- 
cow through  the  tunnels  of  the  Commiinlst 
underground  will  probably  never  be  known — 
and  how  much  actual  damage  these  sinister 
men  did  to  the  United  States  remains,  at  least 
for  the  moment,  a  matter  of  sxirmise." 

If  only  a  part  of  what  Is  suggested  in  this 
study  were  true,  the  small  band  of  men  op- 
erating under  the  trusting  Morgenthau,  and 
centered  eu^und  White,  was  one  of  lilstory's 
most  effective  conspiratorial  organizations. 
They  make  the  recent  disclosures  regarding 
H.  A.  R.  (Kim)  Philby.  the  British  secret 
agent  who  defected  to  Moscow,  seem  rather 
mUd  Indeed. 

White  and  his  associates  moved  In  the 
highest  coiinclls  of  the  government.  They 
were  aware,  or  at  least  White  was,  of  noost 
of  the  war-time  secrets;  White  had  arranged, 
the  study  shows,  for  the  exchange  of  m- 
formatlon  with  seven  other  agencies  and  very 
little  went  on  in  war-time  Washington  or 
elsewhere,  wtUch  was  not  brotigbt  to  tbeiz 
knowledge. 

BTTSPICIONS   SUBMEXOCD 

Whatever  suspicions  there  might  have  been 
of  some  of  them  and  what  they  were  doing 
were  kept  submerged;  they  were  quick  to 
protect  and  vouch  for  one  another  In  the 
jungle  of  bureaucreicy.  Nor  were  they  expoaed 
until  after  the  war  when  Elizabeth  Bentley 
and  Whlttaker  Chambers,  disillusioned  with 
their  Communist  roles,  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvitlea 
In  1948. 

Those  with  a  long  memory  will  recall  the 
parade  of  former  Treasury  ofllclala — Prank 
Coe,  Harold  Glasser,  Irving  Kaplan  and  others 
who  repeatedly  invoked  the  Plftb  Amend- 
ment. White  appeared  once  before  the  House 
committee  in  1948  and  emphatically  denied 
having  a  part  In  any  conspiracy. 

A  few  days  later,  as  Kubek  notes,  "be  was 
found  dead,  tbe  apparent  victim  of  suicide 
by  sleeping  pills,"  and  stiU  later  some  notes 
in  Ills  .handwriting  were  found  among  Whlt- 
taker Chambers'  "pumpkin  papers."  Of  the 
others,  the  study  points  out,  "Prank  Coe  and 
Solomon  Adier  have  been  for  some  years 
working  for  the  Chinese  Communists  in 
Asia." 

So  much  for  the  individuals.  What  of  the 
plan  Itself?  As  Kubek  stresses,  it  was  ap- 
proved by  President  Roosevelt  over  the  strong 
objections  of  the  State  Department  and  oth- 
ers in  official  Washington.  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull,  who  resented  Morgentbau's  In- 
trusion into  foreign  policy,  called  it  "catas- 
trophic." Another  State  Department  official 
said  It  was  "fantastic,  childish  and  imbecllic." 
After  it  v^as  indorsed  by  Roosevelt  and  Win- 
ston Churchill  at  their  Quebec  meeting.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson  protested 
officially  that  "it  would  be  a  crime  against 
dvUlzatlon  itself." 

But  nothing  deterred  the  Treasury  people. 
Including  Morgentiuiu.  from  pushing  the 
plan.  It  was  not  discarded  untU  Harry  S. 
Trunoan  nooved  Into  the  White  House.  Even 
with  that  rejection  many  of  the  Ideas  in  the 
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plan  found  tbelr  way  Into  tbe  military  di- 
rectlve  for  occupied  Oermany  and  account  In 
part  at  least,  according  to  Kubek,  for  tbe 
Oerman  bardBhlps  between  1945  and  1948. 

ptxssmG  QuxsnoNS 

"Bow  was  It  possible  for  tbe  United  States 
to  embrace  a  myopic  postwar  policy  whicb, 
in  effect.  Induced  economic  retrogression  In 
tbe  beart  of  Wsetem  Europe?"  the  study  asks. 
"It  la  hard  to  believe,  aa  one  looka  back  upon 
tbe  White-Morgenthau  program,  that  a  large 
number  of  Americana  could  have  been  gul- 
lible enough  to  subscribe  to  this  unrealistic 
proposal  to  de-lndustrlallze  one  of  tbe  most 
highly  industrialized  countries  of  the  world." 

An  even  more  pressing  question  la  why 
such  a  plan  was  advanced;  was  It,  in  truth, 
"consciously  and  purpoaeXully  pro-Russian?" 
tbe  study  asks.  "To  date  historical  scholars 
have  failed  to  answer,  or  even  to  ask.  this 
vital  question.  .  .  .  "Cet  this  is  a  question  of 
such  profound  historical  Importance  that 
some  day  It  must  be  answered  drtlnltely." 

While  the  Morgenthau  Dairies,  Kubek 
notes,  offers  no  final  evidence  on  the  point, 
other  documents  Included  In  the  study  "cer- 
tainly point  to  an  answer  in  the  afflrmatlve." 
Among  other  evidence  the  study  cites  Eliza- 
beth Bentley's  testimony  that  White  influ- 
enced the  plan  and  "on  our  Instructions  he 
pushed  hard." 

There  are  other  suggestions  that  the  pro- 
gram, while  never  carried  out,  served  the 
Russian  aims  in  a  direct  and  practical  way 
which  proved  costly  to  American  and  the 
AlUed  flghUng  forces. 

THK  TIMINO 

Raising  the  question  of  whether  the  timing 
of  the  plan  was  calculated  to  stiffen  German 
reelstance  and  prolong  the  vrar  for  months, 
as  some  believe  it  did,  Kubek  writes: 

"By  tbe  end  of  the  summer  of  1944  Rus- 
sia's military  position  was  vastly  Improved, 
and  Soviet  leaders  were  at  last  able  to  fore- 
see the  eventual  collapse  of  Oerman  forces 
on  the  eastern  front.  At  tbe  same  time,  how- 
ever, American  and  British  Intelligence  re- 
ports Indicated  the  possibility  of  Oermany 
surrendering  imcondltlonally  'within  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks  or  even  days.' 

"The  moment  was  ripe,  therefore,  for  the 
urgent  presentation  of  a  scheme  for  the  poet- 
war  treatment  of  Oermany  which,  when 
made  known  to  tbe  Oermans,  would  stiffen 
their  reelstance,  forestall  immediate  sur- 
render, and  thus  leave  the  door  open  for 
oncoming  Russian  armies  of  occupation  to 
move  en  masse  Into  the  vacuums  of  war- 
ravaged  Europe." 

This  is  what  happened  and  tbe  results  are 
painfully  apparent  22  years  after  the  end  of 
the  war.  And  they  serve  to  keep  alive  the  In- 
terest in  Harry  Dexter  White  and  the  role 
he  played,  as  tbe  study  suggests.  In  influ- 
encing tbe  course  of  history. 
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Tendi  District  Trainee  Receives  Title  Y 
Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  L  O'KONSKI 

OF   WISCONSUf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  O^ONSKI.  »«r.  Speaker  on  Fri- 
day. December  8.  Mrs.  Jean  Spesock 
of  Superior,  Wla.,  was  one  of  six  for- 
mer public  assistance  recipients  in  the 
United  States  who  received  special  recog- 
nition in  ceremonies  at  the  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


Mary  E.  Switzer,  Administrator  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  ESducatirai.  and 
Welfare's  new  Social  and  Rehalillltation 
Servlbe  preatnted  the  dtation  of  out- 
standing adUevement  to  "hSxs.  Speeock 
and  five  oU^er  individuals  who  became 
self-supportttig  following  work  experi- 
ence and  trfOnlng  programs  conducted 
under  title  T.  the  work  experience  and 
training  program  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  These  six  individuals  are 
representatif  e  of  nearly  56.000  public  as- 
sistance recipients  who  have  found  Jobs 
Immediately  (sifter  completing  work  train- 
ing projects  or  have  gone  on  to  advanced 
training. 

The  awar^  recipients — ^two  men  and 

four  women-i— were  commended  for  their 
diligence  In  learning  a  skilled  trade  and 
increasing  excellence  of  performance  on 
the  Job.  They  represent  six  famiUes  with 
a  total  of  20  children.  As  AFDC  recip- 
ients, these  families  were  being  helped 
with  a  total  ©f  about  $16,000  a  year.  They 
now  earn  over  $30,000  a  year. 

Those  receiving  the  outstanding 
achievementj  citation  with  Mrs.  Spesock 
were:  Edwajrd  Crowe,  of  Cumberland, 
Md.;  Thomas  Freeman,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio:  Mrs.T Fanny  Tellio.  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  Mrs.  Shirley  Woodward,  of  Ogden. 
Utah;  and  Afagdalene  Mosses,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Mr.  Ray  dlson,  work  and  training  spe 
cialist  for  the  Douglas  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  attended  the 
award  ceremony  with  Mrs.  Spesock. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  IbU-s.  Spesock  and  of  her  high 
degree  of  success  imder  the  title  V  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fine  record 
of  achievement  of  Mrs.  Spesock  as  shown 
in  her  biographical  sketch. 

Mrs.  Spesock,  30  years  old,  and  a 
mother  of  three,  left  Montana  in  Janu- 
ary of  1960  to  return  to  her  parents' 
home  in  Superior,  Wis.  She  began  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  in  June  1960, 
and  was  reoeiving  an  AFDC  grant  of  ap- 
proximately $200  per  month  when  she 
entered  the  title  V  program  in  Jme  1966. 

Mrs.  Spesock  had  never  been  em 
although  ^e  had  finished  the  il^th 
grade  before  her  marriage.  Under  tit 
V,  she  waa  assigned  to  a  high  schi 
equivalency  course,  and  on  March  8, 
1967,  she  received  a  regular  high  school 
diploma.     I 

After  unaiccessf ully  attempting  to  find 
a  job,  she  returned  to  the  title  V  project 
in  May  and  was  sent  to  the  Superior  Vo- 
cational School  for  clerical  training.  At 
the  same  time,  she  was  placed  in  the 
Douglas  County,  Wis.,  treasurer's  office 
for  on-the-tJob  training  and  less  than  2 
months  lat^r,  in  July  1967,  was  hired  as 
a  clerk  in  tjhat  office  on  the  basis  of  her 
performande  as  a  title  V  trainee. 

Upon  thi  death  of  the  county  treas- 
urer, the  deputy  treasurer  advanced  to 
that  post  and  oppointed  Mrs.  Spesock  to 
the  deputy  position  with  the  concurrence 
of  two  emi^oyees  senior  to  her  who  rec- 
ognized her  ability  and  Industry.  liiB. 
Spesock  now  earns  $440  per  month  and 
after  6  m(  tnths  will  receive  $475.  Her 
AFDC  grai  t  had  been  $200  a  month. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 
HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

i>r   ICCBIOAN 
IN  THE  HOudB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afondai^  December  11,1967 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days,  a  tr\ily  remarkable  sports  perscm- 
allty  of  our  time.  Harry  Wismer,  passed 
avray.  I  am  ceiiain  that  practically  every 

Member  of  this  Chamber  knew  of  w 
heard  of  Harty  Wismer.  He  was  most 
familiar  to  foc^ball  fans  for  his  broad- 
casts of  University  of  Michigan,  Notre 
Dame,  AU-St^r,  and  the  Washingt^ 
Redskins  gEunes. 

In  recent  years,  he  had  moved  fnm 
behind  the  mike  to  take  a  leading  role 
in  professional  football  organizational 
work.  He  was  known  as  a  cofounder  of 
the  American  Football  League,  and  at 
one  time  or  another  was  part  owner  of 
three  professional  football  teams— the 
Redskins,  Detroit  Lions,  and  the  New 
York  Titans,  aow  known  as  the  Jets. 

Harry  Wismer  was  bom  in  Port  Huron, 
Mich.  His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
R.  Wismer,  stUl  reside  there,  along  with 
two  brothers,!  Donald  M.  Wismer  and 
John  P.  Wisher.  His  love  for  athletics 
was  a  natural  one,  for  he  was  a  tremen- 
dous athlete  himself. 

The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  I 
believe,  is  best  illustrated  by  the  many 
awards  and  honors  he  received  both  as 
a  sportscaster  and  citizen.  They  included 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  Man 
of  the  Year  Award:  American  Legion 
Award;  VFW Certificate  of  Merit;  Helms 
Foimdation  Merit  Award;  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  Citation; 
and  the  Ernie  Pyle  Plaque. 

In  this  special  tribute  to  Harry  Wismer, 
I  convey  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  par- 
ents; his  daughter,  Wendy,  of  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.;  His  brothers;  a  sister,  IiJrs. 
Betty  Bams,  of  Dearborn,  Mich.;  and 
several  nieces  and  nephews. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  Insert 
an  article  fr^m  the  December  4,  1967, 
edition  of  the  Port  Huron  Times  Herald, 
and  a  special  column  by  Francis  Stann 
of  the  Evening  Star  of  December  5. 
[From  the  Fori  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald, 
Dec.  4,  19671 

Death  Tak«j  Sports  Figure — Harbt  A. 

WlSICZt    Dies   tTNEXFECTEOLT 

Harry  Wlsm«  r,  on  of  the  moat  colorful  flj- 
ures  to  sports  during  the  last  30  years,  died 
In  New  York  City  today  at  66. 

Mr.  Wismer,  a  native  of  Port  Huron,  dtod 
of  a  heart  atiack  In  Lenox  Hill  Hoei^tsl, 
where  he  was  taken  last  week. 

He  waa  co-founder  of  the  American  Foo*- 
baU  League,  once  part  owner  of  three  p»- 
fesslonal  football  teams  and  one  of  the  tof 
sportacasters  in  the  nation.  ^^ 

The  remains  wUl  be  brought  to  the  Alb«t 
A.  Palk  and  Son  Funeral  Home  where  fna- 
«ral  and  burial  services  will  be  held. 

Arrangements  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Wismer  visited  Port  Huron  last  mm- 
mer  when  he  came  here  for  hip  »urgery  • 
correct  an  old  footbaU  Injury  Bufrered  m  • 
boy.  I 

He  was  most  famUlar  to  football  fans  W 
his  broadcasts  of  University  of  Mlei»l|gfc 
Notre  Dame  And  the  AU  Star  games.  For 
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IS  consecutive  years  Jie  broadcast  the  profes- 
glonal-college  annual  classic. 

One   of   tbe    organizers   of   the   American 
'  ftootball  League,  he  was  president  and  owner 

f^  the  Titans,  the  New  York  Entry  In  the 
IMgue,  until  the  club  went  Into  bankruptcy 
m  1963.  The  club  renamed  the  Jets,  was  sold 
lor  ti  million. 

At  various  times  In  bis  career,  Mr.  Wis- 
mer had  an  intereet  in  the  Washington  Red- 
,Bju  and  the  Detroit  Lions.  He  was  the  voice 
of  the  Redskins  for  16  years,  as  well  as  a 
Tlce  president  and  director  of  the  club. 

In  i960.  Mr.  Wismer  helped  develop  the 
tdevlslon  plan  with  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Company  wblcli  put  tbe  AFL,  on  a  sound 

flnanclal  footing. 

Ui.  Wismer,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  R. 
Wismer,  2850  Electric  Avenue,  began  his  ca- 
reer ia  sports  early. 

In  Ills  prep  school  days  at  St.  John's  MUl- 
tsry  Academy,  be  played  quarterback  on  tbe 
lootball  team,  forward  on  tbe  basketball  team 
■ad  shortstop  on  the  baseball  team.  He  also 
fTM  member  of  tbe  St.  John's  tennis  team. 

He  began  bis  broadcasting  career  in  the 
inld-i930's  and  became  sports  director  of 
lOclilgan  State  University  station  WKAB  In 
1934. 

He  was  sports  announcer,  feature  an- 
nouncer and  sports  director  of  WJR,  Detroit. 
1935-40,  then  moved  to  WXYZ  as  sports  an- 
nouncer In  1940.  He  was  with  the  NBC  Blue 
Network  19441-43.  He  became  sports  director 
for  ABC.  New  Tork  City,  from  1943  to  1952. 
During  the  period  from  1947  to  1951,  he  also 
was  assistant  to  the  president  of  WJR.  De- 
trlot,  WGAR,  Cleveland,  and  KMPC,  Los  An- 
geles. He  then  became  an  executive  of  Gen- 
eral Tel-Radio.  New  York. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  American  Football 
League,  Dallas,  Tex.,  from  1959  to  1963. 

Mr.  Wismer  was  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Coimcll  on  Youth  Fitness;  director  of 
Rural  Research  Institute:  trustee  of  the  Gen- 
cnl  Board  for  Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delln- 
qnency  Cancer  Fund,  and  Crusade  for  Chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Wismer  received  many  awards  and  cita- 
tions both  as  a  sportscaster  and  a  citizen.  In- 
cluding the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Hail  of  the  Year  Award;  American  Legion 
Award;  VFW  Certificate  of  Merit:  Helms 
Foundation  Merit  Award,  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews  Citation  and 
Bmle  Pyle  Plaque. 

Broadcsistlng  awards  include  the  Memo- 
ilal  Washington  Board  of  Commerce  Award, 
■ad  Sports  Broadcasting  Association  award. 

His  book,  "The  Public  Calls  It  Sports,"  was 
published  In  1965. 

Mr.  Wismer  was  born  June  30,  1911,  In  Port 
Hnrou. 

He  attended  Port  Huron  High  School  and 
was  graduated  by  St.  John's  Military  Acad- 
emy, Delafleld,  Wis.  He  attended  the  Univer- 
Hty  of  Florida  and  Michigan  State  Unlver- 
Hty. 

He  Is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Miss  Wendy 
Winner,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.;  parents.  Mr.  and 
Ux».  Pred  R.  Wismer,  Port  Huron;  two  broth- 
ers, Donald  M.  Wismer  and  John  F.  Wismer, 
both  of  Port  Huron;  a  sister.  Mrs.  Betty 
Bams,  Dearborn,  and  several  nieces  and 
nephews. 

A  son,  Henry  Richards  Wismer.  a  Navy  avia- 
tor, was  killed  in  service  in  1964. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  First  Methodist 
Church. 

[fnm  the  Washmgton  (D.C.)   Star,  Dec.  6, 

19671 
Whr,  Lose  or  Draw:  Wismee  Was  Swinger, 
AT  Mike  or  as  Owner 
(By  Francis  Stann) 
One  thing  about  Harry  Wismer  la  that  he 
illdnt  miss  many  bases.  He  tagged  Just  about 
•n  In  his  racy  54  years.  Behind  the  micro- 
phone as  probably  the  best-known  sports- 
tMter  of  his  time  or  as  a  footbaU  club- 
"""Mr,  he  was  a  dealer. 


Harry  was  a  brash,  bandsome  young  guy  In 
a  soft  way  wben  be  came  out  of  Detroit  and 
began  to  lift  bis  voice  across  tbe  land.  Listen, 
ers  couldn't  agree  whether  Wismer  was  good, 

bad  or  nettling  but  they  all  conceded  that 
he  was  never  dull.  Not  In  any  of  bis  walks 
of  life. 

He  was  the  Voice  of  the  Redskins  for  nearly 
a  decade,  starting  In  1943,  but  the  Wismer 
style  was  familiar  ail  over  the  nation  be- 
cause be  worked  tbe  big  college  games,  golf 
and  other  sports,  too.  As  a  name-dropper 
tbe  sports  world  never  has  known  his  equal. 

He  recited  a  litany  of  naones  Into  his  mi- 
cropbone  as  be  called  tbe  action.  Great 
names,  small  and  unknown  names;  It  made 
no  difference.  On  his  way  up  Harry  wanted 
everybody  on  his  side  and  nobody  in  any 
field  was  ever  doing  a  mediocre  or  bad  Job. 
The  famed  and  the  nobodies  always  were 
"doing  a  grand  Job." 

Tbe  familiar  Wismer  cbant  went  some- 
thing like  this:  "There's  Harry  Oilmer  back 
to  throw  .  .  .  no,  he  runs  .  .  .  he's  to  the  25, 
the  30  .  .  .  there's  my  good  friend  Henry 
Hedgerow  watching  from  his  box  .  .  .  he's 
doing  a  grand  Job  .  .  .  Gilmer  fumbles  and 
tbe  Eagles  recover  and  they're  running  to- 
ward ttie  Redskin  goal  at  tbe  40.  the  45  .  .  . 
there's  my  friend  H.  Gabriel  Murphy,  the 
great  sports  fan  .  .  .  he's  doing  a  grand  Job — 
Insurance  .  .  .  touchdown.  Eagles!" 

George  Preston  Marshall  cottoned  to  his 
Voice  from  the  outset.  Wismer  was  George's 
kind  of  guy,  be  felt.  He  had  the  flair,  the 
bravado.  Owner  Marshall,  holding  the  con- 
trolling 52  percent  mtereet  In  thz  Redskins, 
approved  of  Wlsmer's  becoming  a  25  percent 
stockholder  In  1950  at  a  cost  of  (48,000. 

But  m  the  end  the  partners  fell  out  and 
Wismer  sold  his  stock  for  •350,000.  Marshall 
had  dropped  him  as  a  Redskin  director  and 
Harry  retaliated  by  suing  the  new  president 
emeritus  for  $500,000,  claiming  that  George 
had  been  spending  $50,000  of  Redskin  money 
annually  for  living  expenses.  He  lost  In  court. 

It  was  hard  to  keep  track  of  Wlsmer's  activ- 
ities. He  held  stock  in  the  Detroit  Lions  and. 
although  It  was  against  NFL  rules  to  be 
financially  Involved  in  two  teams,  Harry 
Claimed  he  got  away  with  It  for  a  time. 

He  took  his  profit  from  the  Redskins  and 
got  a  franchise  in  the  new  American  League 
In  New  York.  He  called  his  team  the  Titans 
and  because  Harry  was  in  New  York  the 
heartbeat  of  the  AFL  was  his  responsibility. 

Wismer  went  broke  ("I  lost  $3  million") 
and  the  AFL  almost  did  untu  Sonny  Werbim 
bought  the  club  and  poured  the  big  money 
into  the  re-hamed  Jets. 

As  a  sportscaster,  Wismer  endeared  him- 
self to  publicity  seekers  when  he  dropped 
their  names  over  the  air,  even  on  occasions 
when  the  grand-Jobber  was  not  at  the  game 
but  listening  comfortaMy  In  a  Connecticut 
Avenue  apartment. 

As  owner  of  the  Titans,  however,  Harry 
alienated  the  New  York  press.  He  attacked 
other  AFL  owners,  notably  millionaire  Lamar 
Hunt,  for  not  balling  him  out  when  he  came 
up  with  the  shorts.  He  blasted  his  AFL  com- 
missioner, Joe  Foes. 

Harry  hired  his  old  Idol,  Samy  Baugh,  to 
coach  the  Titans.  "He  isnt  much  of  a  coach 
but  he's  a  showpiece,"  Wlsmier  admitted. 
Later  he  fired  Baugh,  who  happily  had  a  long 
term  contract,  and  settled  for  demoting  him 
to  backfleld  coach.  He  bought  old  Bulldog 
Turner  out  of  dlmbo  to  be  headmastM'. 

Nothing  went  right  In  New  York.  The 
Giants  of  the  NFL  were  at  their  peak.  Harry 
couldn't  play  In  Yankee  Stadium  and  all  that 
was  left  was  the  old,  abandoned  Polo 
Grounds.  Few  wanted  to  risk  a  knock  in  the 
head  to  venture  Into  that  neighborhood. 
Fans  dldnt  think  that  much  at  the  Titans. 

The  Titans  went  unpaid  on  a  couple  of 
occasions.  Other  AFL  owners  put  up  money 
to  meet  the  payroU.  The  crowds  were  so 
small  that  when  an  attendance  figure  waa 
annoimced  as  14,000  a  sage  of  the  pressbox. 


IXck  Tovuxg,  dryly  observed.  "^Tbty  most  be 

counting  eyeballs." 

One  snowy  day  ao  few  people  were  In  tbe 
Polo  Grounds  that  Larry  Grantham,  the  Ti- 
tans' Wit,  protested  that  initead  ot  having 
the  players  Introduced  before  the  game  tha 
pubUc  address  man  should  introduce  tbe 
spectators. 

"We  outnumber  'em."  Orantbam  reasoned. 

Wismer  waa  a  bitter  but  unbowed  man 
when  he  lost  his  shirt.  "WerfoUn  got  every- 
thing," he  said.  "They  even  built  Shea  Sta- 
dium for  him." 

In  May.  1966,  Harry  telephoned  after  a  long 
ellence.  A  voice  out  of  tbe  past.  "How  do  I 
go  about  buying  tbe  Redskins?"  be  asked, 
as  if  he'd  never  bought  Into  a  t^*"i  "i 
haven't  got  a  bean  of  my  own  but  I  can 
raise  $10  million." 

Last  sprmg  he  was  recuperating  from  a 
serious  operation.  One  day,  out  at  th»  blue. 
came  a  letter  from  tbe  bospltal. 

"I-U  be  back."  he  wrote.  He  didnt  My 
what  kind  of  hat  he  Intended  to  wear,  Just 
that  he'd  be  back.  Harry  never  gave  up,  un- 
til yesterday. 

He  infuriated  some  people.  He  not  only 
sued  Marshall  but  attacked  blm  in  19&7  for 
refusing  to  sign  Negro  athletes.  Wben  tbe 
Redskin  boss  drafted  the  late  Ernie  Davis 
of  Syracuse,  Wismer  swore  he'd  sign  Davis 
first. 

And  yet  he  was  widely  liked,  too.  Bill  Sul- 
livan, owner  of  the  Boston  Patriots  and 
moving  uphill  lilmself  at  one  time,  cheer- 
fully paid  his  share  to  meet  Wlsmer's  payroU. 
The  Titans  admired  Harry's  persistence,  even 
when  there  was  no  salary  In  sight  that  week. 
They  rarely  won  but  they  tried. 

So  did  Harry. 


Iowa  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lOwA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
clear  lowans  oppose  the  use  of  tax 
moneys  for  poUtical  campaigns.  The  $1 
tax  checkoff  for  presidential  campaigns 
was  laid  to  rest  only  after  a  long  and 
tiresome  fight.  I  hope  that  no  attempt  to 
get  a  tax  subsidy  for  poUtical  campaigns 
will  be  made. 

The  results  of  the  Iowa  poll  follow: 
The    Iowa    Poll:    Agaznst    Use    of    Taxes 

FOR   CAMFAICNXRa 

lowans  strongly  oppose  any  plan  which  will 
divert  public  funds  Into  helping  pay  for 
national  election  campalgna.  the  Iowa  Poll 
reports. 

The  strongest  opposition — eight  out  of 
10— Is  against  a  direct  congresslonai  ap- 
propriation of  $28  million  for  the  1968 
presidential  and  senatorial  campaigns.  About 
five  out  of  10  oppose  an  income  tax  deduction 
of  one  half  of  contributions  toward  a  cam- 
paign fund,  with  a  maximum  of  $2S  allowed. 

Residents  of  cities,  towns  and  farms  share 
equally  ln>thelr  disapproval  of  financing  elec- 
tions out  of  government  funds. 

Thirty-nine  per  cent  favor,  49  per  cent 
oppose  and  12  i>er  cent  express  no  c^lnlon  on 
allowing  a  tax  credit  for  political  contribu- 
tions. 

Opposition  to  the  Income  tax  plan  is  great- 
est among  those  living  in  the  largest  cities 
and  in  cities  and  towns  under  5,000  ix>pula- 
tlon.  In  cities  over  50,000  population,  40 
per  cent  favor,  60  per  cent  oppiose  and  10 
per  cent  express  no  opinion,-  while  In  cltlea 
and  towns  under  5,000,  81  per  cent  favor,  53 
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per  c«nt  oKKMe  and  16  per  cent  express  no 
opinion. 

Farm  resident*  and  persons  living  In  dtlee 
between  6.000  and  60,000  DWiUatlon  are 
about  evently  sjdlt  on  alloymg  a  personal 
Income  tax  credit  for  political  oontrtbutlons. 

lowans  In  the  poll  were /asked  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  Senate  Plnance  CJommlttee  recently 
approved  a  campaign  financing  bill  that 
would  make  $38  million  of  government  funds 
available  for  the  1968  presidential  election — 
914  million  to  each  major  political  party.  Do 
you  favor  Mr  oppoee  using  government  f iinds 
for  financing  jK'esldentlal  election  cam' 
palgns?" 

|ln  percenti 
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Total 

Republicans 

Democrab 

Favor 

Opposo 

No  opinion.... 

11 

SI 

8 

8 
82 
10 

15 
75 
10 

"The  bill  also  provides  for  direct  appropri- 
ations for  senatorial  races.  Do  you  favor  or 
oppoee  using  government  funds  for  financing 
senatorial  election  campaigns?" 

(In  percent) 


Total 

Republicans 

Democrats 

Favor 

Oppose 

No  opinion 

9 

83 

8 

7 

83 
10 

13 

79 
8 

"The  committee  also  recommended  aUow- 
Ing  a  taxpayer  to  subtract  from  his  final 
federal  Income  tax  bill  one-half  the  amount 
of  a  political  contribution  with  a  maximum 
tax  credit  of  $26.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose 
allowing  a  tax  credit  for  political  contri- 
butions?" 

Pn  poicent) 


> 

Total 

Republicans 

Democrats 

Favor 

Oppose 

No  opinion 

39 
49 
12 

38 
48 
14 

42 
46 
12 

America  and  Ac  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.      HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF  ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  a  spefech  delivered  by 
former  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater,  of 
Arizona,  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  on 
December  1,  1967. 

It  is  my  personal  hope  that  this  will 
be  read-%  many  and  heeded  by  all. 

TTie  speech  referred  to  follows: 

AlIXUCA    AND    THZ    WORU) 

As  an  American  who  feels  that  America 
must,  as  It  always  has  in  the  past,  stand  be- 
hind their  President  In  a  period  of  war,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  citizens  of  this  city 
who  turned  down  a  proposal  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  which  would  have  said,  in  effect,  to  the 
Preatdent.  we  do  not  go  with  you  and  you 
would  have  said  to  the  world  that  this  great 
and  lmp<ntant  dty  had  iorfoUma  the  great 
and  courageous  place  It  has  always  held  in 
the  heart*  and  minds  of  Americans. 

Today,  In  this  dty  which  has  turned  Its 
•yes  to  the  world,  never  to  the  wall,  I  want 


to  speak  wltq  you  about  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  wofds  In  the  political  vocabulary. 
That  word  is  isolationism. 
I  say  It  is  9  dangerous  word  because  It  is 
a  word  that  promises,  but  cannot  perform; 
a  word  that  hides  the  death  of  vision  and 
vigor  behind  •  mask  of  wishful  thinking. 

If  I  step  oQ  some  toes  those  toes  are  not 
as  Important  to  me  as  the  entire  body  of  the 
nation  which  if  It  ever  beccnnes  infected 
with  the  vins  of  Lsolationism,  will  sicken 
and  die. 

America  is  i  art  of  the  world.  We — ^you  and 
I — are  part  a  the  world.  We  cannot  with- 
draw from  th  i  fact  or  from  the  future  that 
this  Implies. 

In  fact,  wh(  ther  we  lUte  it  or  not,  we  came 
out  of  World  War  n.  the  world's  leader  In 
business  and^  the  world's  leader  in  military 
ix>wer. 

There  Is  n<  Maglnot  line  long  enough  or 
high  enough  i>  bide  us  frotn  the  world.  There 
ts  no  ocean  bfoad  or  deep  enough  to  shelter 
\is  from  the  \^ds  of  the  world.  And  we  must, 
as  other  nations  have  done  before  us,  when 
they  have  worn  the  mantle  of  leadership,  lead 
the  world  tow  ixd  the  goals  of  peace  and  free- 
dom and  awa; '  from  the  dark  goals  of  slavery 
and  war. 

And,  let  m  >  remind  you,  should  there  be 
blindness  dee  }  enough  to  hide  from  us  the 
fact  that  thla  nation  Is  the  great  example  of 
and  the  greal  hope  of  freedom  not  only  be- 
hind our  sha  res  but  across  every  shore  on 
earth.  What  t  ushel  of  isolationism  could  hide 
such  a  light! 

It  was  not,  >f  course,  always  so.  In  the  time 
of  our  own  be  ^ning,  It  was  right  and  proper 
for  Georgre  W  ishlngton  to  speak  of  attending 
to  affairs  at  home  first.  Building  the  nation 
was  the  Job.  'the  affairs  of  Europe  were,  quite 
literally  and  correctly,  foreign  affairs. 

Today  therfc  are  no  foreiffn  affairs.  Neither 
a  sparrow  nor  a  government  can  fall  any- 
where on  this  earth  without  seismic  traces 
in  our  own  al  airs. 

We  are  lln]  :ed  by  over  forty  treaties  to  the 
defense  of  tl  at  many  nations.  War  in  their 
areas  Is  Insta  it  war.  We  must  fftce  that  fact. 
Or  we  abandc  n  the  treaties. 

Having  em  srged  as  the  world  leader  from 
World  War  H,  It  was  jwoper  that  under  Presi- 
dents Truman  and  Elsenhower  a  basis  for  our 
foreign  policy  was  built  upon  our  economic 
and  military  strength.  As  a  reaffirmation  ot 
this  basic  poftcy,  the  Senate  advised  and  con- 
sented to  ovef  forty  treaties  with  other  coim- 
trles  now  cated  Mutual  Secxirlty  Pacts  and 
these  call  in  spedflc  language  for  the  defense 
of  these  couatrlee  when  defense  Is  required.  I 
have  suggested  In  Ught  ot  what  we  have 
learned  abouit  the  difficulties  of  war  in  Viet- 
nam that  th«  Senate  of  the  United  States  re- 
examine these  treaties,  not  with  the  specific 
view  of  wttlidrawtng  our  support,  for  that 
would  be  Lmpoeslble,  but  so  that  the  Amer- 
ican people,  through  discussion  on  the  Senate 
Floor,  might  know  better  the  pledges  that 
have  been  inade  to  other  countries.  What 
most  of  the  people  who  are  calling  for  an 
immediate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  with- 
out regard  to  victory  or  honor  seem  to  over- 
look is  that  We  do  have  an  obligation  to  that 
same  honor  in  these  forty-odd  treaties.  The 
only  alternative  that. I  sense  in  their  pro- 
posals Is  the:  alternative  of  isolationism  plus 
the  alternative  of  dishonor. 

We  are  lln]  Eed  by  commerce  to  most  of  the 
nations  of  esrth.  And  trade,  which  should 
be  the  nxost  non-ideological  of  pursuits,  has 
become  a  sbi  irp,  cutting  weapon  of  ideology. 
We  are  Unfed  by  needs  to  supplier  nations. 
We  are  llnksd  by  productive  surpltises  with 
customer  nations.  We  are  linked  by  research 
to  laboratories  everywhere.  We  are  linked  by 
culture  to  Itieaters,  galleries,  libraries,  and 
halls  across  fbe  oceans  and  around  the  earth. 
In  the  fac«  of  all  of  this,  however,  we  con- 
tinue to  hectf  the  most  persistent  and  highly 
placed  calls  for  American  Isolationism  that 
we  have  headd  since  the  days  of  America  First 
and  the  calls  of  those  who  felt  that  the  ag- 
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gresslons  of  Adcflph  Hitler  were  of  as  little 
concern  then  as  some  say  the  aggressions  o( 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  are  today. 

All  of  those  who  call  for  isolationism  and 
dishonor  have  mfude  a  common  cause  around 
a  common  complaint.  America,  they  say,  must 
withdraw  its  lnti;rest  In  the  world  and  sub- 
stitute for  It  an  obsessive  Interest  only  in  it- 
self. It  was  a  Republican  Secretary  of  state, 
Mr.  Seward,  who  Just  one  hundred  years  ago 
this  year,  operating  in  conjunction  with  t 
Republican  President,  saw  the  Importance 
of  the  Pacific  to  ihe  defense  of  our  own  coun- 
try.  It  has  long  l^een  axlconatlc  that  when  a 
cotintry  reaches  its  natural  boundaries,  in 
ordo'  to  keep  11»  own  soil  from  being  torn 
with  war,  outsldt  perimeters  must  be  sought. 
Fortunately  for  ius,  those  perimeters  on  the 
East  Coast  hav^  m  two  instances  been  ex- 
tended to  the  soil  of  Europe  but.  in  1867, 
when  the  westerp  boundary  of  our  Continent 
had  been  reached,  It  w&i  obvious  to  Mr.  Se- 
ward that  any  ^rar  coming  from  the  Pacific 
would  have  to  be  fought  on  the  shores  ol 
California,  Oregpn  and  Washington.  Realiz- 
ing this,  he  started  negotiations  for  the  ac- 
quisiUon  of  Alaska.  Hawaii  and  the  Midway 
Islands.  And  while  all  of  these  lands  were  not 
acquired  Immadlately,  nevertheless,  they 
were  acquired  iad  In  every  administration. 
Republican  or  Democrat  since  that  time,  the 
Interest  of  the  Iiaclflc  has  been  paramount. 

This  interest  jhas  grown  to  be  more  than 
that  of  having!  perimeter  lands  to  protect 
our  shores  to  4  realization  that  the  great 
areas  of  futurej  economic  expansion  in  this 
world  axe  now  cpnfined  to  Latin  America  and 
to  the  great  aiid  growing  countries  of  the 
Par  East.  Japan  Is  an  example;  Taiwan  an- 
other, and  we  see  increased  economic  activity 
all  over  the  land  areas  of  the  Far  Pacific. 

Does  the  IsolStionlst  now  suggest  that  the 
United  States  retreat  from  its  historic  posi- 
tion of  tnteresi  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far 
East  and  give  \tp  the  economic  gains  which 
can  be  made  by  this  country  In  concert  with 
action  In  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  and 
turn  these  gfainfi  ov'er  to  a  commtinist  world, 
whether  it  be  managed  or  run  from  North 
Vietnam,  Red  China  or  the  Soviet  Union? 
The  isolationist  will  argue  that  times  have 
changed,  and  lejt  me  say  that  they  have.  They 
have  changed  tb  the  effect  that  it  should  be 
obvious  to  all  Americans  that  the  historic 
importance  placed  by  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  Administrations  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  strength  In  the  Pacific  has  be- 
come more  pre  per  and  more  needed  today. 
Yes,  many  of  tis  know  that  tlnaes  liave 
changed. 

There  have  ^een,  as  I  said,  times  during 
which  there  i»ay  have  been  such  reason* 
for  an  Isolatiotilst  America,  times  when  It 
was  not  only  possible  but  also  proper  to  be 
Isolationist. 

Let  me  say  that  It  Is  not  today  either 
proper  or  possil^le. 

It  is  not  pn^per  because  the  problems  of 
peace  are  Inesoapable.  It  Is  not  possible,  be- 
cause the  tecHnologles  of  war  also  are  In- 
escapable. 

The  problemfe  of  peace  are  Inescapable  for 
a  grim  reason  which  the  new  advocates  ol 
Isolation  deny  but  which  the  realities  of  cm 
time  abeolutel^  v»lfy.  That  reason  Is  the 
aggressive  nat^e  of  Communism. 

During  earlier  periods  of  isolation  It  wa« 
possible  to  accurately  say  that  the  existence 
of  totalitarian  regimes  elsewhere  in  the  world 
did  not  effect  t«5  and  could  be  walled  away 
by  the  thinkl»ig  and  the  diplomacy  of  i 
fortress  America. 

Mr.  Hitler  pretty  much  ended  that.  Modem, 
Industrially-baeed  or  industrially-aimed  tyr- 
annies cannot  or  at  least  do  not  exist  in  the 
old-fashioned  and  statis  self -containment  ct 
oppressing  th^tr  own  people  but  leaving 
everybody  else  fUone. 

Again,  they  ioo  reflect  the  constant  Inter- 
relationship of  modem  Industrial  nation*. 
Purely  agricultural  or  tribal  societies  p«r- 
haps    covUd    eiJst    In    perfect   Isolation— sl- 


tbougb  the  tendency  of  even  some  modern 
tribal  states  In  Africa  to  pillage  and  Invade 
Is  a  disquieting  indication  that  the  virus  of 
gggresslon  is  now  epidemic. 
^Xhe  Conununist  tyrannies,  however,  are 
clearly  mvolved  in  expansionist  dynamics. 
The  Soviet  Union,  unlike  every  major  non- 
(;o0ununst  nation  on  earth  does  not  set  itself 
the  goal*  of  freeing  satellite  or  colonial 
peoples.  Far  from  it.  Its  goal  is  at  the  very 
iMSt  to  hang  on  to  conquered  territories. 

Also,  even  the  most  avid  defender  of  a 
theory  of  mellowed  Communism  would  have 
to  admit  that  the  Soviet  Union,  alone  among 
major  and  modem  nations,  spends  a  signifi- 
cant share  of  its  time  and  treasure  in  encour- 
aging the  violent  acquisition  of  territories 
abroad. 

The  record  of  Its  support,  and  continued 
support  at  that,  of  violence-prone  political 
movements  around  the  world  Is  too  well 
known  to  require  elaboration  here  or  to  be 
denied  anywhere. 

The  latest  adventure  in  the  Middle  East, 
I  remind  you,  is  not  an  exception  to  Soviet 
policy  but  simply  an  encouragement  of  it. 

Communist  China  follows,  of  course,  the 
same  path  in  the  world,  supporting  every- 
where it  can  those  who  would  substitute 
violence  for  the  peaceful  processes  of  politics. 
Stripped  of  sU  its  many  other  admittedly 
controversial  features,  the  war  in  Vietnam 
swings  upon  precisely  that  confilct — whether 
violence  Is  to  be  substituted  for  peaceful 
political  process.  And,  Just  to  summarize  the 
point  fully.  It  was  the  Vletcong,  not  the 
Americans,  not  the  south  Vietnamese,  not  the 
French,  who  made  the  first  substitution  of 
violence  for  policy  in  the  current  conflict. 
President  Johnson,  quoting  Hanoi's  own 
figures,  has  put  it  quite  succincUy  when  he 
reminded  the  nation  that  more  i>ersons  have 
been  killed  by  Conmiunlst  terrorists  while 
trying  to  vote  in  the  south  than  have  been 
killed  In  the  north  by  aerial  bombardment. 
But,  in  terms  of  the  isolationist  argument. 
It  should  suffice  to  say  that  what  Is  happen- 
ing in  Vietnam  is  nothing  but  a  refiectlon — 
in  a  terrible  time  and  place — of  the  fact  that 
disturbance  of  the  peace  today  is  an  ongoing 
result  of  the  aggressive  dynamics  of  Com- 
munism. 

There  is  no  other  operative  cause  of  con- 
flict in  the  world.  Conditions  such  as  hvmger, 
illiteracy,  disease.  Internal  political  discon- 
tent, even  strlcUy  Internal  tyrannies — such 
u  now  dominate  most  of  the  newly  emerged 
nations — do  not  cause,  even  If  they  make 
possible,  the  highly  organised,  well-supplied 
breaches  of  the  peace  which  "call  the  fate  of 
the  entire  planet  Into  question. 

As  proof,  you  need  look  no  farther  than 
Africa.  In  some  of  the  new  states  there,  un- 
believably feroclotis  slaughters  of  native 
populations  have  been  going  on  now  for 
leveral  years — slaughters  with  tolls  far  more 
vicious  than  those  even  of  Vietnam.  These 
have  been  the  slaughters  of  inter-trlbal  war- 
tare,  fed  by  all  of  the  conditions  which  some 
■re  so  fond  of  citing  as  the  absolute  catises 
of  war;  meaning  poverty.  Ignorance,  etc. 

Tet  the  peace  of  the  world  Is  not  threat- 
ened by  these  bloodlettings,  even  though  the 
conscience  of  the  world  might  well  be  of- 
fended. I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must 
be. 

The  reason  Is  that  these  terrible  things  are 
not  at  all  direcUy  comparable  to  the  sort  of 
Communist  thrusts  which  involve  the  direct 
Interference  of  a  foreign  power  in  the  internal 
tifalrs  of  another  nation. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  point  by  saying: 
the  direct  aggressive  Interference  of  a  foreign 
power  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  another  na- 
tion. Communist  disturbances  of  the  peace 
alwaya'have  had  and  still  have  that  charac- 
teristic. They  are  not  defensive.  They  are 
tggresslve. 

At  any  rate,  as  applied  to  the  isolationist 
VKument,  the  presence  of  this  over-riding 
catiae  of  unrest  In  the  world  shatters  at  the 


outset  the  very  base  on  which  a  fortress 
America  could  be  built.  Unless  you  can 
imagine  a  fortress  America  that  could  exist 
at  all,  much  less  exist  in  freedom,  while  all 
other  nations  around  It  were  spinning  Into 
the  Communist  orbit,  unless  you  can  imagine 
that  you  certainly  cannot  imagine  a  fortress 
America. 

And  I  hold  that  any  man  who  can  even 
think  of  such  an  America  Is  a  man  who  has 
lost  not  only  all  hope,  but  all  good  sense. 
Such  a  fortress  America  would,  obviously, 
better  be  described  as  a  Qarrlson  America. 
Would  you  wish  to  live  in  such  a  Oarrison 
state?  Would  the  isolationists?  Have  they 
thought  their  proposals  through  to  this  In- 
escapable end?  I  see  no  sign  of  it.  I  see  only 
the  signs  of  reactions  in  panic  and  state- 
ments In  haste. 

So  long  as  the  leaders  of  the  two-headed 
Conununist  world  remain  committed  to  vio- 
lence as  a  tool  of  diplomacy,  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  hiding.  There  Is  no  place  to  hide. 
There.  Is  no  Immunity.  There  is  no  with- 
drawal. Wherever  that  violence  spreads, 
though  It  be  thousands  of  miles  from  our 
shores.  It  Is  Jtist  mches  from  our  future  un- 
less we  face  up  to  It  tuid  face  it  down. 

My  other  point,  that  the  technologies  of 
modern  warfare  make  isolation  impossible. 
Involves  facts  of  life  which  are  so  terrible 
that  few  have  the  stomach  to  face  them. 

They  cannot  be  avoided,  however,  by  shut- 
ting eyes  or  ears  or  minds. 

As  we  stand  here  today,  right  this  moment. 
It  would  be  possible  for  the  defense  establish- 
ments of  Oreat  Britain,  of  France,  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  of  Red  China,  or  of  the  United 
States  to  kill  millions  of  persons  anywhere 
on  the  earth.  The  difficulties  are  Just  details. 
For  the  Red  Chinese  those  difficulties  would 
involve  nothing  much  more  complex  than 
a  major  Job  of  smuggling.  For  the  French  it 
would  be  a  question  of  refueling.  For  the 
British  it  might  be  the  same.  For  us  or  for 
the  Soviet  it  might  be  a  question  simply  of 
the  accuracy  of  maps  or  the  state  of  some 
maintenance  schedule  or  another. 

I  know  that  It  Is  a  terribly  oversimplified 
way  to  put  It.  But  modern  weapons,  for  all 
their  technical  complexity,  do  pose  starkly 
slmble  problems.  One,  for  instance,  is  the 
avoidance  of  their  use. 

Today  the  major  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion— which  are  not  limited,  mind  you,  to 
nuclear  weapons,  but  which  Include  chem- 
ical and  bacteriological  weapons  of  equally 
horrible  stature — are  withheld  from  use  not 
because  there  Is  a  so-called  balance  of  terror 
in  the  world  but  because  there  is,  quite  to  the 
contrary,  an  Imbalance  of  terror. 

The  destructive  inventory  of  this  country, 
developed  during  the  EUsenhower  Administra- 
tion, is  so  great  even  today  that  there  Is  good 
reason  to  believe  it  could  overpower  and  make 
Insanely  costly  any  use  of  such  weapons  by 
anyone  else  anywhere  in  the  world. 

That  is  the  situation  today.  And,  remem- 
ber, It  is  a  situation  based  upon  decisions 
made  and  research  begun  a  full  decade  ago. 
There  Is  every  responsible  reason  to  believe 
that,  given  the  absolute  refusal  of  this  Ad- 
ministration to  permit  the  development  of 
new,  major  strategic  weapons  systems,  this 
Imbalance  will  end  In  the  decade  of  the 
1970's  and  that  the  balance  Itself  will  shift 
to  an  Imbalance  on  the  side  of  Ccanmunlsm 
thereafter. 

This  shift  Incidentally  could  take  place  re- 
gardless of  a  change  In  AdmlnistratioD  due 
to  the  lop-slded  lead  times  demanded  for 
such  development.  It  Is  quite  possible  that 
only  a  major  crash  program  could  avert  the 
shift  and  there  are  distinct  limits  to  hofw 
long  even  such  a  progmm  can  be  delayed 
before  it  la  totally  frustrated  by  the  inex- 
orable ticking  of  the  technological  clock.  The 
Commumst  states,  remember,  have  not  been 
standing  still  along  with  us.  Research  ex- 
penditures in  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  in 
Red  China  have  been  directed  toward  upset- 
ting, not  maintaining  a*  balance  of  terror. 


Thus  teclinology  too  Is  a  pin  to  burst  any 
bubble  of  Isolationist  Illusion. 

How  odd  it  must  be  for  the  ghosts  of  Re- 
publicans past  to  hear  the  talk  which  today 
would  tell  them  that  it  is  Republicans  who 
are  leading  the  fight  for  a  full  involved,  fully 
committed,  and  fully  International  American 
viewpKilnt — while  It  Is  Democrats  who  lead 
the  chorus  for  Isolationism! 

Many  of  us  know  that  they  have  changed 
and  have  \^a5ed  ovir  political  lives  upon  that 
knowledge  all  along.  Some  have  even  staked 
and  perhaps  lost  our  political  lives  because 
of  it.  Liet  me  remind  you,  as  an  example,  that 
the  several  votes  cast  against  the'  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Sates,  were  based  solidly  upon  the  belief  that 
this  nation  could  not  afford  to  tialt  Its  re- 
search efforts  so  long  as  those  who  menace 
the  peace  had  advanced  beyond  ua — as,  for 
instance,  the  Soviet  had  In  the  area  of  high 
yield  detonations  and  the  understanding  of 
electromagnetical  pulse  effects. 

Those  who  speak  for  the  isolationist  view, 
of  course,  feel  that  there  is  no  need  or  place 
for  American  strength  because  they  feel 
there  Is  no  need  or  place  for  American  pres- 
ence anywhere  in  the  world  lieyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  nation. 

They  carry  that  belief  as  they  would  a 
magical  umbrella.  They  carry  it  precisely 
like  the  magical  umbrella  that  Neville  Ctiam- 
berlain  carried  to  and  from  Munich. 

And  they  carry  It  under  Just  such  clouds 
as  hovered  over  the  world  then. 

Millions  died  because  of  the  folly  of  men 
who  wanted  to  play  it  safe  by  playing  It 
blind.  Today  another  change  is  in  ntmibers. 
Many  millions  more  have  their  lives  and 
their  freedoms  on  the  line.  And  the  forces 
that  would  use  violence  in  the  world  ere 
stronger,  more  experienced,  more  entrenched. 
There  is  only  the  Isolation  of  the  grave- 
yard for  those  who  will  not  live  in  and  be 
part  of  the  world  today.  After  all,  it's  all  we 
have.  We  cannot  stop  the  world  and  get  off. 
Let  It  never  be  America  against  the  world. 
Let  It  always  be — America,  with  the  world! 
It  is  our,  and  the  world's  very  last  hope. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    trXW    JBtBBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
a  flurry  of  ofBcial  activity  recently,  fol- 
lowing months  of  passive  indifference  by 
the  administration.  In  an  all-out  effort 
to  press  for  last-minute  approval  of  the 
surtax.  The  latest  drive  came  on  the 
heels  of  the  devaluation  of  the  pound, 
probably  in  hopes  that  this  final  argu- 
ment would  settle  the  matter. 

This  administration  has,  indeed,  used 
eveiT  gimmick  to  build  its  case  for  the 
surtax,  but  the  reasons  propounded, 
with  statistics  thrown  in  for  obvious  sub- 
stantiation, have  varied  with  the  time  of 
day.  The  threat  of  inflation  and  rising 
Interest  rates  have  undoubtedly  pre- 
vailed as  the  ofQcial  position,  but  the 
vacillation  reflected  in  administration 
statements  has  led  to  mass  c<Hifusion 
and  to  what  some  call  the  credibility 
gap.  To  mention  Just  a  few  statistics  that 
have  been  rather  loosely  dropped,  the 
administration  estimated  an  $8  billion 
deficit  back  In  January  this  year,  even 
then  unacceptable.  Since  then  there  has 
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been  specific  reference  to  projected  defi- 
cits of  $13.7  bilUon,  $19.8  billion,  $22  bil- 
lion. $25  billion.  $29  billion,  and  more  re- 
cently, the  President  even  went  so  far 
as  to  claim  a  potential  $35  billion  deficit. 
One  would  wonder  if  we  are  all  talking 
about  the  same  year. 

In  just  the  past  couple  of  weeks,  one 
administration  olBclal  observed  that  we 
need  not  talk  any  longer  •  about  the 
threat  of  Inflation,  advising  that  it  was 
here.  At  the  same  time,  under  intense 
questioning,  this  same  official  intimated 
that  the  pressing  problem  is  an  inflation- 
ary psychology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  average  taxpayer  is 
somewhat  bemused  by  this  display  of 
official  expertise,  he  is  certainly  not  con- 
vinced that  giving  up  a  few  extra  dollars 
is  the  only  honest  and  patriotic  thing  to 
do.  1  would  acknowledge,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  despite  the  headline  sensationalism 
characteristic  of  this  administration, 
there  are  a  good  many  distinguished 
Members  in  this  Congress  who  are  well 
educated  on  the  moods  and  Intricacies 
of  the  economy  and  who  are  not  so  sure 
that  the  surtax  is  a  feasible  cure  for  the 
disease. 

A  recent  article*  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  reveals  the  calculated  belief  of 
two  prominent  economists  that  a  tax  in- 
crease might  even  harm  the  economy.  It 
Is  suggested  that  the  administration  is 
a  victim  of  an  inflation  psychosis,  and 
further,  an  inference  that  a  surtax 
would  actually  stimulate  the  cost-push 
type  of  Inflation  as  opposed  to  demand- 
pull.  The  full  context  of  the  news  story 
follows: 

Two   TOP  Economists   Wask   Tax    Increast 
Could  Haxm  Economt 

(ByMartln  J.  Sikora) 

Two  of  the  Nation's  foremost  economists 
opposed  a  Federal  tax  boost  Monday  and 
claimed  It  could  do  more  harm  than  good 
to  the  American  economy.  Dr.  Pierre  Rlnfret, 
economJat,  claimed  a  tax  hike  wUl  aggravate 
rather  than  ease  major  causes  of  Inflation 
whUe  Martin  G.  Galnsbrugh  said  the  econotoy 
vaa  not  as  overheated  as  some  experts 
claimed. 

Rlnfret.  New  Tork  consultant  and- former 
Government  economist,  charged  that  efforts 
to  sell  the  proposed  10  percent  surtax  as  a 
mean«  of  cxirbing  Inflation  represented  a 
"smokescreen"  by  the  Administration  which 
Is  merely  seeking  extra  revenue  to  finance 
warfare  spending. 

"We  need  a  tax  increase  in  this  country 
like  we  need  a  hole  in  the  head,"  Rlnfret 
told  a  gathering  of  Philadelphia's  top  busi- 
ness leaders  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel. 

SXVntAL  MAKES  8ZXN 
In  this  respect,  he  agreed  with  Galns- 
brugh, senior  vice  president  and  chief  econ- 
omist of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  who  cited  a  series  of  factors  which 
could  serve  to  brake  rather  than  expand  the 
economy  In  1M8.  He  cited  a  4  percent  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  j>atlon,  with  Jobless- 
ness especially  acute  among  younger  age 
groups,  and  the  fact  that  biislness  in  many 
Industries  has  been  trailing  1966  results. 

"What  I'm  saying  is  that  we  dont  need  a 
tax  increase  In  1968  to  dampen  an  overheated 
economy."  Balnsbrugh  said. 

Both  Rlnfret.  president  of  Rinfret-Boeton 

Associates,  Inc.,  and  Galnsbrugh   addressed 

a    luncheon    seminar    on     "The    Economic 

>  Outlook  for  1968"  sponsored  by  Butcher  & 

Sherrerd. 

XNTLATION  PSTCHOSIS 

Rlnfret  said  the  Federal  Administration 
liaa    beet   hit    by   an    "Inflation   psychosis, " 
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caused  by  ^ht  money  supply,  and  rising 
prices  and  wges.  "A  tax  increase  will  do 
nothing  to  alleviate  any  of  these  things  and 
In  fact  will  t«gravate  them,"  he  said. 

It  was  Rin^et's  contention  that  the  im'o- 
posed  tax  bodet  woiUd  cut  into  both  corpo- 
rate profits  and  workingman's  wages  causing 
a  new  round  pf  price  and  wage  boosts.  This, 
he  claimed,  ^ould  stimulate  inflation  even 
more.  I 

The  consultant  also  predicted  that  even 
with  the  tax  ooost  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
could  reach  tfeo  billion  in  1968  and  $35  bil- 
lion fli  1969.  'That's  why  I  think  Mr.  (Rep. 
WUbtir)  Mills  (chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Obmmittee)  la  right,"  he  said. 
"If  you  give  them  more  money,  they're  only 
going  to  spend  ft." 

•ECUKE    PBEDtCTED 

GalnsbrugH^pegged  1968  as  a  year  of  "wor- 
risbme  prosperity."  He  said  there  should  be 
an  overall  rise  in  the  Gross  National  Product 
but  predicted  &n  early  spurt  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year  w<>uld  tall  off  In  the  second  six 
months. 

Among  the  feasons  he  cited  for  the  second 
half  decline  WKTt:  first  half  steel  accumula- 
tions in  anticiJ)atlon  of  a  strike,  the  first  half 
backlog  of  automobile  orders,  a  "topping  out" 
of  defense  expenditures,  "tighter  and  costlier 
money."  wage  increases  suid  the  "typical  wait- 
ing period"  wbich  surrounds  a  Presidential 
election.  I 

Galnsbrugh  paid  the  year  in  general  would 
see  a  "slackeiing  of  inflation"  especially  in 
the  second  haff.  But  he  also  predicted  higher 
taxes  across  tlie  board,  a  tight  labor  market, 
"costlier  mone^,"  and  a  narrower  profit  mar- 
gins after  taxes. 

Rlnfret  chatcterlzed  1968  as  "a  very  dif- 
'  flcult  year  to  make  a  dollar — I  mean  a  proflt 
dollar."  And  he  warned  "start  now  to  watch 
out  for  1969."   i 

Mr.  Speake^,  it  may  be  well  to  examine 
the  burden  of 'taxes  on  the  American  tax- 
payer in  the  Context  of  the  current  dis- 
cussions. The  December  4,  1967,  issue  of 
the  Wall  Stjeet  Journal  contained  an 
appraisal  of  ithls  trend  as  reflected  in 
studies  by  the  nonprofit  Tax  Foimdatlon 
and  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  of  New 
York.  There  are  several  items  of  sig- 
niflcant  inter^t  to  note. 

First,  State-local  tax  revenue  per 
capita  increased  by  79  percent  in  the  10- 
year  period  between  1957  and  1967,  while 
the  increase  ;in  Federal  taxes  was  54 
percent.  j 

Second,  two-thirds  of  Federal  tax 
revenues  are '  paid  by  those  whose  in- 
comes are  b€|tween  $5,000  and  $25,000. 

Third,  whl  e  the  largest  portion  of 
taxes  goes  to  he  support  of  the  Military 
Establishmen  ,  the  next  largest  outlay 
Is  for  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speakei .  I  commend  these  provok- 
ing studies  t<  the  careful  attention  of 
every  Membei : 

The  old  saw  about  the  certainty  of  taxes 
would  seem  to  iiave  a  corollary:  Those  taxes 
usually  rise.  It  was  as  recent  as  the  fiscal 
year  1956  that  taxes  collected  by  all  levels 
of  government!  in  the  VS.  first  exceeded 
•100  binion.  Ill  fiscal  1967.  receipts  broke 
through  the  $300  billion  level.  Measured  on 
a  per  capita  busis,  since  1956  the  tax  bite 
has  declined  in  bnly  two  years. 

Now  comes  tl  e  growing  likelihood  of  high- 
er Social  Security  taxes,  plus  the  strong 
drive  the  Adtn  Inistration  wlU  continue  to 
make  in  next  year's  Congressional  session 
for  a  10%  boos;  in  Income  taxes.  The  effect 
of  these  and  oiher  possible  actions  on  the 
Federal  tax  frott  could  lead  to  an  increase 
in  the  total  taj;  bill  at  a  yearly  rate  of  $12 
billion  to  14  bl  lion  or  more  If  the  economy 
does  not  go  Int  )  a  nose  dive.  Deepening  the 


gloom  tar  ta^yera — and  that  includes 
nearly  aU  of  u» — are  the  increasing  warn- 
ings from  crfBcials  of  states  and  cities  that 
they  must  seek  increased  revenues. 

Thus  it  would  seem  a  timely  exercise  to 
look  at  the  oveTaU  tax  picture.  Some  light 
Is  shed  on  the  itax  load  Americans  bear  in 
studies  by  the  nonprofit  Tax  Foundation  and 
New  York's  Cha^  Manhattan  Bank. 

Last  year,  Chaee  reports,  we  paid  some  »213 
billion  in  taxes  and  fees  to  aU  governmental 
units.  That  amdunt  la  equal  to  almost  29% 
of  the  gross  najtlonal  product.  The  Federal 
share  of  these  odlleotlons  amounted  to  about 
19%  of  ONP.  Tkat's  below  the  20%  to  23% 
paid  In  the  United  Kingdom.  France  and 
West  Germany,  but  much  more  than  Can- 
ada's 15.5%  and  Japan's  13%. 

Over  the  long  range,  our  tax  burden  hu 
risen  sharply.  la  1939,  the  total  tax  'take' 
was  equal  to  oily  17%  of  GNP,  compared 
with  last  year's  89%.  In  1939  the  figure  wu 
a  mere  11%.  Two  world  wars,  many  smaller 
confiicta,  the  Depression  and  growing  public 
responBlbllity  for  social  welfare  among  a  rl«. 
Ing  population  have  fueled  the  increase 

Another  way  to  look  at  the  tax  burden  li 
to  relate  all  tax  receipts  to  total  population 
and  the  numbe*  of  families.  The  followini 
table  shows  tot«a  Federal,  state  and  io«a 
government  tax '  receipts  for  selected  fiscal 
years,  ending  June  30,  and  on  a  per  capiu 
and  per  family  bfsU.  Total  taxes  exclude  gov- 
ernment fees  bft  Include  socUl  Insurance 
paynfents  and  bitslness  taxes:  the  Tax  Foun- 
dation, which  cQBnpUed  the  figures,  assumes 
the  burden  of  tHe  corporate  tax  is  shifted  to 
individvials  as  a  cost  of  doing  btisiness 
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Year 


Per  capKa       Per  finiily 


1956 $100 

I960 1Z7 

1965 168 

1967 I   207 


}1.897 
2,264 
Z.7U 
3.38S 


WliUe  Un<^e  Sim  remains  king  of  the  tax 
collectors — over  iwo-thlrds  of  totdl  receipt! 
in  fiscal  1967— the  tax  receipts  of  the  other 
90.000  governmental  units  in  the  U.S.  are 
rising  considerably  faster.  State-local  tax  re- 
venue per  person  rose  by  about  79%  from 
1957  to  1967,  compared  with  the  54%  climb 
In  Federal  taxes,  f 

Moreover,  hard-pressed  states  and  localitlM 
find  a  growing  proportion  of  their  general 
revenues  coming  {from  taxes  Washington  hss 
levied.  Federal  grants  In  aid  last  year  sc- 
coimted  for  16%  jof  state-local  governments' 
general  revenues^  making  Washington  the 
third  largest  source  of  funds  for  these  gov- 
erixments,  ranking  right  after  real  esute 
and  sales  taxes. 

The  increasing  tax  appetite  of  nonfederal 
governments  is  shrinking  the  untapped 
soxirces  for  new  revenues.  Today,  New  Hamp- 
shire remains  thi  only  state  without  taxe« 
on  general  sales,  (corporate  or  individual  in- 
ccnne  (except  frotn  dividends  and  interest). 
Thirty-flve  states  now  tax  individual  income: 
40.  corporate  lnc4>me:  44,  general  sales.  The 
lure  of  the  levy)  on  personal  Income  has 
brought  some  1,300  municipalities  Into  that 


taxation  area. 

Though   nearly 
load,  the  bulk  of 
and    families   with 
•5,000  and   825 
the  Federal  income 

If   we   "soaked 
couldn't  we  erase 

eral  deficit  withoiit 

Figures     from 
Committee    on 
show  that  I 
tlon— on  all  taxable 
000   ($50,000  for 
duce  a  revenue  „ 
tending  the  100% 
over     SIO.OOO     (tat) 


100% 


gtln 


everyone  shares  the  tax 
it  is  home  by  individual! 
yearly  Incomes  between 
:  they  pay  two-thirds  al 
tax  alone. 

the   rich"   or   near-rich, 
the  expected  towering  Ped- 
ralsing  taxes  generally? 
the     Congression.ll     Joint 
Internal    Revenue    Taxation 
tax— complete  conflsca- 
Incume  In  excess  of  125,- 
olnt  returns)   would  pro- 
of only  $2.1  bilUon.  Kx- 
tax  to  all  taxable'  Income 
1.000     for     Joint     return*) 


would  net  $31.2  billion.  Thoee  sums  compare 
with  a  budget  deficit  of  as  much  as  $36  bU- 
Uon  that's  envisioned  by  President  Johnaoa 
unless  he  gets  the  10%  tax  surcharge. 

Americans  are  weU  aware  that  the  biggest 
ebunk  of  their  Federal  taxes  goes  to  main- 
tain the  military  establishment.  But  it  may 
surprise  some  that  the  next  biggest  tax  out- 
lay goes  for  interest  on  the  national  debt.  A 
married  man  with  two  children  who  earns 
$10,000  a  year  pays  $1,114  in  Federal  income 
taxes:  $623  goes  for  defense,  $117  for  interest 
on  the  national  debt. 

Interest  costs  on  the  mounting  national 
debt  put  severe  upward  pressure  on  taxes. 
These  interest  costs  are  estimated  at  $14  bll- 
Uon-plus  for  fiscal  1968,  nearly  double  the 
oast  in  1957.  Adding  to  taxpayers'  woe  is  the 
blgh  cost  of  refinancing  the  $343  bmion  na- 
tional debt.  The  Treasiuy  now  must  pay  the 
highest  interest  rates  since  the  poet-Civil 
War  days. 

Even  without  the  Vietnam  war,  the  cost  of 
which  has  been  rising  from  $100  million  in 
fiscal  1965  to  an  estimated  $25  blUlon-pIiu 
this  fiscal  year,  the  tax  burden  will  remain 
heavy.  Without  the  war,  pressures  for  ex- 
panded domestic  spending  programs  will  be 
greater.  The  U.S.  economy  is  a  mighty  ma- 
chine for  producing  tax  revenue;  when 
healthy  it  generates  an  additional  $10-$12 
billion  yearly,  with  no  change  in  tax  rates. 
But  even  if  Federal  revenue  demands  should 
slacken,  chances  are  high  that  the  public's 
appetite  for  improving  the  "quality"  of  liv- 
ing will  keep  the  total  tax  bill  moving  up- 
ward In  coming  years. 


CSVSRKX  TO  CHAIf  ox  LITB 

For  at  least  86  yean  the  people  ot  Nulaap 
have  been  trying  vainly  to  flu  the  delta's 
need  for  rock.  Chipping  away  at  the  face  of 
a  hUl  of  rock,  one  of  the  few  such  outcrop- 
ping! in  the  low-lying  land,  with  four-pound 
and  eight-pound  sledges — the  lighter  for  the 
young,  the  old  and  the  women,  the  heavier 
for  the  men — the  peasants  of  Nulsap,  their 
facee  shielded  from  the  hot  stm  by  their 
conical  straw  hats,  have  been  producing 
something  like  20  tons  of  crushed  rock  a 
day.  By  May,  thanks  to  the  United  States 
aid  program,  the  rock  crusher  will  be  pro- 
ducing 200  tons  an  hour  and  lUe  In  Nuisap 
will  be  forever  changed. 

Nulsap  symbolizes  the  Impact  upon  South 
Vietnam  of  what  Is  characterized  here  by  the 
United  States  Navy,  the  supervising  agency, 
as  probably  the  most  massive  construction 
effort  ever  organized  and  put  Into  the  field 
In  so  short  a  time  and  the  "largest  military 
construction  contract  in  history."  It  started 
on  a  large  scale  in  1965  and  has  passed  its 
peak  but  is  expected  to  continue  tot  two 
years  at  a  reduced  rate. 
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Company  of  Charlotte,  N.C.—  have  Joined  In 
a  consortivun,  R.M.K.-BJIJ.  Between  Bl&rch 
and  September  of  this  year  H  employed 
61,000  pec^le.  With  their  ma]<x  effort  be- 
hind them  and  with  mc^-e  military  construc- 
tion units  available,  the  contractors  have  re- 
duced their  work  force  gradually  to  15.000 
or  16,000,  a  level  at  which  it  is  expected  to 
remain. 

SOKE   t7.S.    nCTLOTSBS 


Vut  U.S.  Gmstmction  Program  Chang- 
ing Face  of  Sonth  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  mssouKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  41. 1967 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thlnlc 
It  is  comforting  whenever  responsible  re- 
porters detail  evidence  of  progress  in  our 
program  in  Vietnam.  Accordingly,  I 
would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  following  article  by  Hanson  W.  Bald- 
win in  the  December  10,  1967.  edition  of 
the  New  Yorlt  Times: 

Vast  US.  CoNsTRtJCTioN  Program  Changing 
Facb   or  South   Vietnaic 
(By   Hanson   W.   Baldwin) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  December  9. ^The 

men,  women  and  chUdren  of  Nuisap  have 
lived  for  generations  with  rock  dust  in  their 
nostrils  and  sledge  hammers  in  their  hands. 
Next  year  Nulsap  wlU  get  a  rock  crusher, 
•n  element  in  a  Sl.S-bimon  mlUtary  con- 
struction program  that  has  largely  solved 
American  supply  problems,  contributed  ma- 
wlally  to  past  victories  and  is  fundamentally 
Changing  the  economic  and  social  structure 
0*  South  Vietnam. 

Nulsap,  a  vUlage  in  Anglang  Province.  In 
the  Mekong  Delta  about  17  mllee  west  ot 
ifo«xuyen,  symbolizes  the  dramatic  United 
States  construction  and  supply  achievementa 

oat  have  reversed  the  tide  of  war  and  are 
Changing  the  face  of  a  nation. 

Bock  was  scarce  In  Vietnam  untU  the 
OMted  States  troop  buUd-up  started  two 
i?"  if  °'  *^'*  "  '"»*  quarried  in  archaic 
ways.  -The  Mekong  Delta,  the  economic  heart- 
^  of  South  Vietnam,  was  particularly  in 
pwa  or  rock  for  construction.  The  arett  Is 
WW  and  swampy  and  has  only  two  amall 
N^  •  "'^  **  Nulsap  and  the  other  at 
HuUam.  near  the  Cambodian  border. 


COTTRSE    or   WAR    AI.TERED 

The  construction  program  and  the  miracles 
of  sxipply  that  accompanied  it  have  altered 
the  course  of  the  war.  They  have  transformed 
an  tindeveloped  nation  with  an  agrarian 
economy,  few  technical  skills,  one  obeolescent 
port  and  a  few  airfields,  into  a  country  with 
six  new  deep-water  ports,  eight  shallow  draft 
ports,  eight  Jet  air  bases  with  12  new  10,000- 
foot  runways  and  more  than  80  auxiliary  air- 
fields. The  program  has  also  supplied  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  new  or  upgraded  roads, 
bridges  by  the  hundreds,  oil  pipelines  and 
tanks,  storage  and  maintenance  areas  and 
cantonments  and  barracks  for  325,000  men. 
The  billets  are  to  be  Increased  to  a  capacity 
of  about  607.000. 

The  communications,  ports  and  airfields 
of  South  Vietnam  were  inadequate  in  1965 
to  support  a  huge  American  war  effort.  Now 
the  essential  projects  are  finished  and  the 
supply  base  has  been  solidly  established. 
The  shortages  of  1965  and  1966  have  ended 
and  the  build-up  in  American  troop  strength 
which  is  to  reach  525.000  men  by  July,  will 
be  chiefly  in  combat  troops,  not  support 
elements. 

SOME  SHORTAGES  REMAIN 

There  are  still  some  shortages — notably  in 
spare  parte  for  the  Navy's  river  patrol  boats 
in  the  Mekong  Delta,  generators,  a  few  types 
of  ammunition  and  helicopters,  which  are 
in  extraordinary  demand.  But  none  of  the 
shortages  are  serious. 

The  impact  upon  South  Vietnam  of  this 
tremendous  construction  program  and  of  the 
influx  of  almost  half  a  million  United  States 
troops  has.  in  the  short  run.  been  disruptive. 
Like  the  village  of  Nulsap.  the  nation  has 
been  wrenched  violently  from  its  ancient 
ways  and  thrust  into  modernity.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  providing  physical  assets,  the  con- 
struction program  hia«  resulted  in  a  degree 
of  prosperity  that  many  Vietnamese  had 
never  known.  It  has  trained  several  hundred 
thousand  Vietnamese  in  various  trades  and 
is— potentially,  at  least— providing  the  na- 
tion with  the  technical  skllla  that  may,  in 
the  long  run,  assure  her  future. 

The  construction  program,  accomplished 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  many  or  the 
world's  largest  construction  and  engineering 
companies  and  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force 
engineers,  is  a  study  In  superlatives.  Two 
Of  the  world's  largest  dredges  are  In  opera- 
tion heVe.  At  t>eak  of  construction  there  were 
enough  earth-moving  and  road-paving  equip- 
ment and  concrete  and  asph&lt  plants  in  the 
country  to  dig  the  Suez  Canal  in  a  year  and 
a  half  and  to  surface  the  New  Jersey  Turn- 
pike every  30  days. 

The  four  principal  contractors  here— Ray- 
mond International  of  New  Tork;  Morrlson- 
Knudsen  of  Boise.  Idaho;  Brown  &  Root  of 
Houston   and   the   J.  A.   Jones   ConstrucUon 


About  13.000  to  14.000  of  these  employes 
are  Vietnamese.  The  rest  are  Americans, 
Koreans  and  FlUplnos. 

The  employment  of  civilians  was  dictated 
by  the  requirements  of  the  war.  When  the 
President  decided  to  employ  ground  troops 
in  Vietnam,  the  ports,  airfield*  and  other 
facilities  required  to  stipport  them  had  to 
be  established.  President  Johnson  decided 
In  19«5  not  to  mobilize,  and  there  were  not 
enough  Army  engineers  or  Navy  "seabees" 
to  undertake  the  construction,  which  would 
ordinarily  have  been  their  responsibUity. 

Contracts  were  let  to  the  consortium 
through  the  United  States  Navy  Facilities 
Engineering  Oomand,  which  acts  as  the  De- 
fense Department's  construction  agent  in 
the  Pacific  and  Southeast  Asia;  the  work  is 
being  done  at  cost  plus  fixed  fees.  The  ar- 
rangement has  been  costly  but  highly  ef- 
fective. 

Twenty-three  of  the  consortium's  employ- 
es— seven  Americans,  seven  Koreans,  a  Cana- 
dian, an  Englishman  and  seven  Vietnamese- 
have  been  killed  by  the  Viet  Cong,  and  98 
have  been  wounded.  But  the  enemy's  efforts 
to  disrupt  the  program  have  been  ineffective 
New  deep-water  faculties  at  Newport,  on  the 
Longtau  River  in  Saigon;  Camranh  Bay 
which  may  become  the  first  industrialized' 
area  of  South  Vietnam;  Danang;  Vungtau; 
Quinhon,  and  Vungro  have  been  constructed 
for  ships  capable  of  handling  a  mUllon  tons 
of  cargo  a  month.  The  sliipping  congestion 
that  was  experienced  In  1965  and  1966  has 
ended,  and  turnaroimd  time  for  ships  is 
rapid.  Sixteen  dredges— the  largest  dredging 
fleet  in  history — have  been  assembled  from 
the  United  States,  the  PhUipplnes,  Korea, 
Japan,  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  to  deepen 
channels  and  provide  berths  for  ocean-going 
ships.  Deep-draft  ships  bring  in  97  per  cent 
of  the  supplies  that  keep  the  United  States 
forces  going. 

Airlift  capacity  has  Increased  by  150  per 
cent  since  1965,  and  scarce  items  are  now 
supplied  by  a  modem  version  of  the  Red  Ball 
Express  of  World  War  n.  The  C-130  trans- 
port, the  workhouse  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
could  land  at  22  South  Vietnamese  airfields 
when  the  build-up  started.  Now  it  can  land 
at  68. 

Some  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  construction 
program  so  far  approved  has  been  finished. 
The  new  United  States  Embassy  in  Saigon 
and  "Pentagon  East,"  the  new  United  States 
military  headquarters,  have  been  in  use  for 
some  nionths.  A  supply  depot  and  headquar- 
ters stretches  across  htindreds  of  acres  of 
former  Jungle  and  rice  paddy  at  Longblnh 
Prom  Cuavlet.  Hue  and  Danang  In  the  north 
to  Baclleu  in  the  south  about  1,500  projects 
have  been  completed  in  whole  or  in  part. 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  construction  work 
has  been  done  by  R.M.K.-BJi.j.  The  rest  has 
been  done  by  military  construction  units. 

MILrrART  TAKING  OVEB 

The  military  units,  which  have  slowly  in- 
creased in  number  over  the  last  two  years 
are  taking  over  more  and  more  construction 
work,  particularly  in  combat  zones.  There  are 
about  20,000  Army  engineers,  exclusive  of 
those  in  combat  dlvUions,  In  26  battaUons  In 
South  Vietnam.  TTiere  are  8.000  sailors  in  11 
naval  construction  battaUons  and  2,500  air- 
men in  five  engineering  squadrons. 

The  construction  program  In  the  future 
will  probably  be  concentrated  between  Da- 
nang and  the  demilitarized  zone  to  supply 
roads,  ports,  conununlcations  faculties,  air 
stripe  and  the  famous  barrier  to  hamper  en- 
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amy  InlUtratton.  There  la  alao  expected  to  be 
more  work  In  the  delta  and  more  road  build- 
ing tbrougbout  the  country. 

"Most  Of  the  hard-core  facilities  are  now 
available,"  one  expert  said.  "The  ports  are 
flnlBhed.  except  for  dlsp>ersed  small  facilities 
for  barge  loading  and  unloading.  But  from 
here  on,  It  1b  not  gravy.  There  are  stUl  can- 
tonments to  be  built,  storage  and  ammuni- 
tion facilities  and  the  replacement  of  metal 
runaways." 

CONSTRTTCnON  TO  CONTDTOX 
Construction  in  Vietnam  will  probably  con- 
tinue In  some  form  or  another  aa  long  as 
TTnlted  States  troops  are  here  and  long  after 
combat  has  ended.  But  the  major  projects 
are  finished  and  the  supply  problem  has 
largely  been  solved.  The  construction  pro- 
gram has  "satisfled  the  requirements  of  the 
tactical  commander." 


Big  Brother  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  ICCHiaAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11. 1967 

Mr.  VAMDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
dlstingidshed  colleague  from  Ohio,  Rep- 
Tesentatlve  Jackson  E.  Betts,  has  been 
carrying  on  a  very  worthwhile  crusade 
for  many  months  setidng  to  preserve  the 
privacy  of  the  Individual  against  Intru- 
sion by  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  I  have 
Joined  my  colleague  In  support  of  legis- 
lation to  limit  the  mandatory  questions 
of  the  decennial  census.  I  hope  Congress 
will  taken  action  on  this  matter  early  In 
the  second  session. 

On  two  occasions  the  Muskegon  Chron- 
icle of  Muskegon.  Mich.,  has  written  edi- 
torially on  the  proposed  questionnaire, 
and  I  Include  the  two  editorials  at  this 
point: 

Census  BxntxAu  Rx&otino  1970's 
"Bia  BaoTHB"  Act 

17.8.  Census  queetlonnAlree  bz«  growing  at 
a  rate  proportionate  to  the  unremitting 
thrust  of  government  bureaucracy  Into  the 
private  affatrs  and  concerns  of  the  Individual. 
This  time  the  Censiu  Bureau  has  gone  too 
far. 

The  purpose  of  the  census,  as  established 
back  in  1790,  la  to  find  out  how  many  people 
of  what  age  and  sex  live  where  in  the  United 
States,  thus  providing  the  Information  nec- 
essary to  decide  on  the  basis  of  population 
bow  many  seats  In  the  Hou^e  of  Representa- 
tives shall  go  to  each  state. 

That  Is  the  way  it  started.  But  over  the 
years  this  function  was  expanded,  moet 
notably  after  the  Bureau  was  made  a  part 
of  the  Department  ot  Oommerce  in  1903,  and 
particularly  during  the  period  starting  with 
the  1940  census,  to  operate  as  a  collection 
agency  for  data  of  all  kinds  on  the  back- 
ground of  every  citizen  In  the  country. 

With  each  decennial  enumeration  the 
questionnaires  have  been  expanded  to  in- 
clude new  columns  of  questions  to  pUe  up 
Information  which  someone  wants,  but  which 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  orig- 
inal function  of  the  ceosiu,  and  Is  totally 
unnecessary  to  Congress  In  reapportioning 
the  House. 

Unless  Congress  takes  up  the  cudgel  cur- 
rently being  wielded  In  a  lonely  fight  by 
Ohio's  Republican  Bep.  Jackson  E.  Betts,  the 
pubUc  wUl  be  gettaig  a  bulky  20-page  quee- 
tlonnalre  digging  Into  more  than  60  dlfr«ent 


subjects  with  ^  dlzasying  array  of  questions, 
subquestions,  ,  sections,  subsections  and 
squares  and  <4rcles  for  alternative  answers. 

We  are  surei  the  Initial  reaction  of  many 
will  be  "they  must  be  kidding."  They  aren't. 
If  you  don't  git  to  work  and  answer  the  lot 
of  them  you  fan  go  to  Jail. 

Rep.  Betts  Das  proposed  that  the  number 
of  questions  be  limited  to  seven  instead  of 
close  to  70,  and  that  they  include  only  name, 
address,  relatMnsblp  to  the  head  of  house- 
bold,  sex,  date'Of  birth,  race  or  color,  marital 
status,  and  visitors  in  the  home  at  time  of 
the  census. 

We  concede  ^he  pertinence  of  theee  ques- 
tions. The  other  60  should  be  placed,  as  Rep. 
Betts  suggests^  on  a  separate  list  with  an- 
swers to  them  made  entirely  voluntary. 

There  is  coiicelvable  local  government  In- 
terest in  deterfnlnlng  such  Items  as  place  of 
work,  means  of  transportation  to  work,  type 
at  sewage  dlspbsal  and  so  on,  but  they  have 
no  place  on  a(  federal  census  questionnaire. 

There  can  bt  no  Justification  whatever  for 
such  questions  as  whether  you  share  your 
shower,  how  y0u  enter  your  home,  whether 
you  •  have  a  Hush  toilet  or  a  deep  freeze, 
whether  you  prefer  a  shower  or  a  bathtub, 
what  your  native  tongue  is,  country  of  birth 
of  parents,  do  you  have  a  dishwasher,  clothes 
dryer,  how  milch  money  did  you  make  last 
year,  and  so  endlessly  on. 

This  is  all  nw^terlal  which  can  be  of  assist- 
ance to  private  research  organizations,  man- 
ufacturers and  marketing  concerns  seeking 
'  potential  marljets  by  checking  up  on  living 
standards  and'  patterns  In  various  areas  of 
the  country,  to  advertising  agencies  and 
other  businesses  and  Interests  In  the  private 
sector. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  force  people  under 
penalty  of  law  to  answer  questions  such  as 
these.  Private  enterprise  can  and  should 
handle  its  owa  surveys  without  the  need  for 
this  kind  of  federal  subaidlzatlon;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  units  of  local  government. 

The  extraneous  questions  are  an  Invasion 
of  privacy,  pu«e  and  simple,  and  the  public 
should  be  left  ifree  to  decide  whether  It  will 
or  will  not  furtklsh  answers  to  questions  un- 
related to  the  purpose  of  a  decennial  head 
count. 

The  public  has  already  been  forced  to 
stirrender  too  piuch  of  Its  privacy,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  Rep.  Betts  has  the  strength 
to  persevere  In  his  fight  to  preserve  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Congress  ha4  the  power  to  decide  <»i  con- 
tent of  the  census  questionnaires,  but  In  the 
past  has  exercised  very  little  supervision. 
It  Is  high  time  that  It  did,  and  we  suggest 
very  serious  ocnslderatlon  of  the  proposal 
that  the  questions  be  winnowed  to  reason- 
able proportions;  that  the  answers  to  a  max- 
imum of  seved  be  made  mandatory,  and 
that  the  answers  to  aU  other  questions  be 
voluntary. 

QpposrnoN  Ruing  to  Invasion  of  Pkivact 

IN    TRX   1970  CXNSUS 

We  commeiKed  earlier  at  some  length 
about  the  iinwarranted  invasion  of  Indi- 
vidual privacy  contemplated  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  in  preparing  a  20-page  ques- 
tionnaire as  informational  base  for  the  de- 
cennial census  |n  1970. 

Wtf  said  that  the  proposed  census  ques- 
tionnaire was  t>ot  only  needlessly  expensive 
but  that  the 

must  be  answered  under  penalty  of  law—' 
went  far  beyond  the  original  purpose  of  a 
census,  which  Iwas  to  make  the  headcount 
required  to  decide  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tlcm  how  man/  seats  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
tatlves  shall  gd  to  each  state. 

This  f  unctloq  was  expanded  over  the  years, 
and  since  1940  the  census  has  opr  rated  aa 
a  coUectlc«i  agency  for  data  of  all  kinds  on 
the  backgroun<4  of  every  citizen  in  the  coun- 
try. At  least  tl^ree-quarters  of  the  60  ques- 
tions In  the  prppoeed  questionnaire  are  un- 


related to  the  purpose  of  the  head -count  and 
an  Imposition  {fa  Individual  privacy.  The 
p\ibUc  Should  be  left  free  to  decide  whether 
it  will  or  will  not  answer  these  questions. 

In  short,  we  d«nt  like  It;  and  neither,  we 
are  encouraged  to  note,  doe*  Republican 
Hep.  Guy  Vanderjagt,  ftth  District,  whose 
Nov.  20  office  neftraletter  described  the  cen- 
BUS  "booklet"  as  a  monstrosity. 

"Some  questions,"  he  said,  "are  very 
similar  to  those  asked  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  For  example  question  34a  con- 
cerning indivldiials  asks.  'How  much  wbs 
earned  in  1966  la  wages,  salary,  commissions 
bonuses,  or  tips  from  all  Jobs?'  Question  35 
asks  about  income  other  than  earnings  suclj 
as  Interest,  dividends,  rental  Income,  pen- 
sions, unemployment  Insurance,  and  so  on. 

"I  am  certain,"  he  commended,  "that  most 
of  us  have  answered  similar  questions  at  one 
time  or  another  for  private  research  flrms, 
or  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  But  why 
should  we  be  foflced  to  do  so  under  penalty 
of  60  days  In  Jail  and-or  »100  flnee  for  the 
census  which  has  as  its  constitutional  pur- 
pose the  determination  of  population  for 
apportioning  metnbership  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  bf   the   United   States')" 

Why  Indeed? 

Rep.  Vander  Jiagt  noted  that  the  census 
has  grown  like  "Topsy"  both  In  size  and  cost, 
that  Congress  is  responsible  for  its  growth, 
and  that  he  feelf  Congress  now  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  "^arply  curtaU  the  curiosity 
of  the  Census  Bureau  so  that  both  our 
pocketbooks  and  privacy  are  better  pro- 
tected." T 

We  could  not  kgree  more.  The  public  hat 
already  been  forced  to  surrender  too  much 
of  Its  privacy,  atid  we  sincerely  hope  Rep. 
Vander  Jagt  will  press  forcefully  ahead  in 
this  fight  to  preserve  constitutional  rights. 


Lyndhnrst,  NJ.:  A  Half  Century  of 
Existeace 


EXTENSIpN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HE^RT  HELSTOSKI 

or'Nxw  jERsrr 

IN  THE  HOUS3  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  pecember  11, 1967 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  paye  my  colleagues  leam 
about  the  town  of  Ljmdhurst,  how  it  gots 
Its  name,  and  of  the  churches  of  Lynd- 
hurst,  about  the  education  In  Lyndhurst, 
and  some  golden  memories  of  one  of  our 
respected  senior  citizens. 

In  the  past  80  years,  Lyndhurst  has 
made  great,  strides  forward  In  becoming 
a  community  o|  citizens  who  take  great 
pride  In  its  development.  The  past  50 
years  are  but  a  stepping  stone  to  greater 
endeavors.  I  am  deeply  grateful  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  these  fine, 
upstanding  peotle  in  these  halls  of  Con- 
gress. I 

How  Ltnd^xtbst  Got  I'rs  Name 

,  „^ The  search  for{  the  origin  of  Lyndhursfi 

estions^  asked — all  of  which     name  came  flnall|y  to  an  end  In  recent  days 
.  ,.,._   .-  .  when  the  committee  researching  the  town- 

ship's history  finally  decided  that  the  namt 
was  borrowed  ttam  another  Lyndhurst— 
Lyndhurst,  England— a  beautiful  little  com- 
munity of  2,500  tiat  Is  the  capital  of  the  New 
Forest.  ] 

For  many  year^  it  was  believed  that  the 
name  was  a  trlbate  to  Lord  Lyndhtirst.  tbt 
American-bom  t)aron  of  Lyndhurst,  who 
thrice  was  chanctfUor  of  Great  Britain. 

This  legend  was  given  some  substance  is 
the  fins  history  our  onetime  superintendent 
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tt  schoola.  Beeves  D.   Batten   wrote  for  tb« 
gamknunlty. 

Mr.  Batten  believed  Lord  Lyndhurst  had 
Dtoi  the  guest  of  WUllam  Biggin  Travers  and 
other  members  of  the  Anglophile  set  t.^n^ 
found  the  community  such  an  advantageoiM 
watering  place  In  the  late  19th  Century.  In 
Ills  honor  the  Lyndhurst  Station  of  the 
lACkawanna  Railroad  had  been  named  and 
Ctom  that  station  the  township  took  Ite 
Btzne. 

Lord  Iiyndhurst  was  the  son  of  John  Sin- 
gleton Copley,  one  of  America's  greatest 
painters.  Copley,  after  Whom  Copley  Square, 
Boston,  is  named,  lef^  for  England  Just  before 
ttie  Revolution.  It  was  his  father-ln-law  who 
owned  the  tea  that  was  dumped  into  Boston 
BWbor  and  which  precipitated  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Tlie  obvious  fact  is  Lyndhurst.  England, 
vas  a  renowned  holidaying  spot  for  the 
wealthy.  It  had  colorful  Gkathlc  buildings, 
great  expanses  of  trees,  streams  meandering 
tbrough  the  metulows — and  a  race-track. 

How  much  the  sloping  wooded  groimds  of 
Oe  New  Jersey  estate  must  have  in.  those 
days  resembled  Lyndhurst,  England,  can  be 
imagined. 

There  is  another  clue.  In  Tarrytown,  over- 
looking the  Hudson,  the  Paulding  family  in 
18S8  built  a  Gothic  mansion  which  was  called 
Paulding's  Manor.  In  1865  George  Merritt,  a 
merchant  who  made  his  fortime  building 
springs  far  railroad  cars,  purchased  the  estate 
sod  bad  it  expended.  He  called  it  Lyndhurst. 
at  first  the  opening  was  Lyndehurst.  Later  it 
became  Lyndhurst,  apparently  after  the  mis- 
take bad  been  caught. 

It  was  in  the  period  of  the  great  Gothic 
revival  in  England.  One  of  the  sturdiest  ex- 
smples  of  Gothic  was  in  Lyndhurst,  England. 
Merritt  borrowed  the  name  for  his  estate 
from  the  little  English  han^let.  Jay  Gould, 
the  financial  wizard  and  reprobate,  acquired 
•  Tarrytown's   Lyndhvirst   in    1880 — about   the 
•sine  time   Travers   was   acquiring   his   New 
Jersey  estate.  Like  Gould,  Travers  was  fa- 
miliar with  England  and  English  society,  like 
Gould,  Travers  was  acUve  In  the  WaU  Street 
money  market  and  like  Gould,  Travers,  liked 
the  name  of  Lyndhurst. 
Tlius,  the  name  I 

Chuhchib 
(By  Amy  Divine) 

WMTMINTSTER    TTNTm)    FEESBTTEKIAH    CHUHUH 

The  history  of  Westminister  Presbyterian 
Church  dates  back  to  a  Sunday  School  begun 
to  1878  by  the  Misses  Purman  and  Muchmorw 
with  classes  meeting  In  homee.  By  1879,  fam- 
ines met  In  the  Kingsland  StaUon  of  the 
DIAW  Railroad,  with  the  master  mechanic 
of  the  Kingsland  shops  as  church  school  su- 
perintendent, and  Drew  Seminary  students 
furnishing  ministerial  services.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  was  between  150  and  200 
•ad  church  members  entertained  the  stu- 
aents  from  Friday  through  Sunday.  No  trol- 
leys ran  on  Sundays  and  the  only  compensa- 
tioB  for  the  ministers  was  carfare  and  food. 

The  congregation  purchased  the  old  Lln- 
floln  School  building  when  the  new  school 
••s  erected  in  1889.  Charles  Garland,  former 
mayor  and  loyal  supporter  of  Westminster, 
negotiated  the  purchase  at  $600.  Reeves  D 
Birtten,  for  many  years  Lyndhurst  High 
«bool  principal,  was  the  first  CTerk  of  Ses- 
sion. 

The  old  Methodist  church  at  Ridge  Road 
end  New  Jersey  Avenue  was  used  from  1914 
]m«l  1949  when  the  Westminster  Board  of 
wuBteee  purchased  property  at  the  present 
«•.  at  Ridge  Road  and  Page-Avenue,  where  a 
ni  brick  Colonial  style  church  was  oon- 
•yucted  and  dedicated  June  4. 1950.  A  manse 
*ing  was  added  in  May,  1954. 

lie  church  has  carried  on  a  full  ptrogram 
<■  lellgloua  and  eoclal  service  through  the 
JMs.  The  Rev.  Robert  J.  Engelke.  left  In 
-••attary  to  form  a  new  Presbyterian  Church 
«  the  Park  Ridge  area  of  the  Presbytery  aC 


tbe  Pallaadea.  with  the  cooperation  ol  the 
Board  of  National  Missions,  since  a  call  for 
a  new  church  was  made  by  about  85  families. 
With  tbe  merger  May  28. 1958  of  the  national 
boards  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 
USA  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
Westminster  and  Reed  Memorial  are  part  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  In  tbe 
United  States  of  America. 

ST.  THOMAS'  EPISCOPAL  CHTTKCH 

St.  Thomas'  Episcopal  Church  began  as  a 
mission  under  the  direction  of  Grace  Church. 
Rutherford,  in  1887..  Services  were  held  in  a 
room  of  the  DL&W  Railroad  untu  Are  de- 
stroyed the  room  and  an  edifice  was  erected 
at  Lake  Avenue  in  June,  1889.  In  June  of  1912 
property  was  purchased  at  Stuyvesant  and 
Porest  Avenues,  and  the  church  flourished 
under  the  20-year  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
Franklin  G.  Faber,  who  resigned  in  early 
1939.  Under  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Rowland 
F.  Nye,  the  building  was  refurbished  but 
grew  too  small  for  the  congregation  and 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Vestry,  and 
guided  by  former  Mayor  John  C.  Garde, 
whose  father  also  had  served  the  church  tar 
many  years,  the  present  beautiful  modem 
structure  was  erected  and  dedicated  in  Sep- 
tember of  1958,  the  former  building  now 
serving  as  a  parish  hall.  The  present  Rector 
Is  the  Rev.  Harry  W.  Hansen,  who  began  his 
pastorate  AprU  12, 1964. 

LVMUHUBST   SCXTBODIST   CHUBCH 

The  Methodist  Church  was  first  recog- 
nised by  the  Newark  Conference  in  1890 
when  a  Drew  Seminary  student  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  to  a  small  group  of  Meth- 
odists In  the  upper  room  of  the  old  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad  depot  near  tba  present 
Kingsland   station. 

In  1891  a  church  was  organized  and  meet- 
ing in  a  church  building  at  Ridge  Road  and 
New  Jersey  Avenue.  The  church  was  named 
Kingsland  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Grass  roots  of  the  chinch  reach  back  to 
1873  when  a  group  ot  young  women  started 
a  Sunday  School  which  met  In  a  home  at  tbe 
comer  of  Page  Avenue  and  Meadow  Road. 

In  1913  the  Board  decided  to  move  to  Ton- 
tine and  Stujrvesant  Avenues,  its  present 
location,  and  sold  its  former  buUdlng  to  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church.  On  De- 
cember 8,  1914.  the  present  building  was 
dedicated  and  has  contributed  much  spiri- 
tual wealth  to  the  community  through  the 
years.  The  Rev.  Robert  Olyn  Bryant  Is  carry- 
ing forward  the  church's  program. 

ex.   MicRAXi.'8   xoacAir  catbouc  cbttscb 

St.  Michael's  R.C.  Church  began  about 
1900  when  the  60  famlUee  which  had  traveled 
to  Passaic  or  Harrison  for  religious  services 
decided  they  might  form  a  church  in  their 
own  town.  In  February  1913  incorporation  of 
a  local  church  was  approved  and  land  pur- 
chased on  the  cordter  of  Ridge  Road  and  Page 
Avenue.  A  house  and  bam  on  the  land  were 
used  as  the  Rectory  and  Parochial  Hall.  The 
Rectory  served  as  church  for  196  parishioners 
and  the  first  Mass  was  said  here  In  1912.  Since 
the  land  was  bought  with  $500  donated  by 
the  15-year-old  St.  Michael's  Club  whOM 
leaders  were  Frank  Lewandowskl  'and  An- 
thony Mlleskl,  the  church  was  appropriately 
named  St.  Michael's  R.C.  Church. 

In  1916  a  sanctuary  was  constructed  mostly 
by  the  parishioners'  labor.  By  the  40's  the 
membership  had  grown  to  600  famlllea  and 
In  1962  St.  Bilchael's  celebrated  its  Golden 
Jubilee  by  dedicating  its  SSO-seat.  $800,000 
tan  brick  building  next  to  the  old  structure 
which  is  now  used  for  a  school. 

The  Rev.  Ladislaus  J.  Wllczewski  now  leads 
the  congregation. 

MOTTNT    CAKMEX.   CiiuacH 

Mount  Carmel  Church,  situated  on  Cope- 
land  Avenue  was  founded  in  1901  with  a  few 
families  worshipping  under  the  mlnistz-a- 
tlons  of  a  priest  from  Kearny.  When  Sacred 
Heart  Church  was  founded.  It  took  Moimt 
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Carmel  Ohapel  under  its  wing.  Tbe  member- 
Bhip  has  expanded  to  900  families  and  on 
July  16,  1966  Mount  Carmel  Church  became 
an  independent  Church  and  the  fiev.  Patrick 
P.  X.  Pltzpatrlck  Its  spiritual  leader.  Plans 
are  uzuierway  for  a  new  structure  In  the  near 
future. 

SACaXD     HXAKT     BOlCAIf     CATBOLJC    CHU«UH 

Sacred  Heart  R.C.  Church  started  as  a 
mission,  with  the  first  Mass  celebrated  Easter 
Sunday  1902  by  the  Rev.  Father  Peter  Cata- 
lano,  of  East  Newark,  in  Herman  ProeUch's 
store  on  Freeman  Street,  when  the  town  was 
sUU  called  Kingsland.  The  fiiBt  church  buUd- 
lng was  opened  Christmas  Day  1905.  It  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  September  12.  1912. 
Services  were  held  In  a  newly-opened  church 
"October  12.  1918,  with  one  attending  be- 
cause of  a  severe  infiuenza  epidemic." 

The  modem  edifice  at  Ridge  Road  and  New 
Jersey  Avenue  was  completed  In  1936.  Sacred 
Heart  Qranuner  School,  Lyndhursfs  largest 
has  an  enrollment  of  1108.  The  staff  Is  weU- 
known  for  its  work  with  youth.  Father 
Thomas  J.  McDermott  served  from  1910  imtu 
succeeded  by  Father  Bernard  Moore  In  1943. 
He  was  elevated  to  Monslgnor  in  1959.  The 
late  Monslgnor  Cornelius  Boyle  well-known 
and  popular,  was  interim  pastor  during  the 
period  before  the  appointment  of  Father 
Moore.  In  1966  Monslgnor  Henry  G.  J.  Beck 
was  appointed  leader  of  the  parish  of  13,500. 

ST.  ICATTBXWS  KVANCELJCAI.  LTJTBESAM  CRXTaCB 

St.  Matthews  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
began  Sunday,  September  26,  1910  with  a 
German  service  held  la  tbe  Methodist 
Church.  The  Rev.  O.  Hansen  of  East  Ruther- 
ford conducted  the  service,  and  served  the 
flock  unUl  1912,  with  meetings  in  Odd  Fel- 
lows Hall. 

On  January  12th.  1913  a  reorganization 
meeting  was  held  and  In  January  of  1917  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  select  and  pur- 
chase a  site  for  a  church  buUdlng.  By  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  a  resident  pastor  was  deemed  nec- 
essary for  the  congregation  from  Lyndhurst 
and  North  ArUngton.  In  January  1918  Incor- 
poration proceedings  were  Instituted  and  in 
April  of  1919  six  lots  were  purchased  on  the 
comer  of  Valley  Brook  Avenue  and  Travers 
Place.  February  29.  1920  a  basement  chapel 
was  dedicated.  The  Rev.  George  Muller,  newly 
graduated  from  Concordia  Seminary,  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  bis  bride  arrived  In  Lynd- 
hurst and  the  pastor  was  instaUed  on  July 
10,  1921.  After  45  years  of  continuous  service 
to  St.  Matthews,  the  Mullers  left  the  manse, 
pastor  Muller  retiring  in  1966  after  serving 
his  entire  pastorate  here,  but  not  untU  he 
had  encouraged  his  people  to  build  the  at- 
tractive red  brick  church  which  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  November  6,  1027. 

BXXD  MKMnBTAT,  tWITXD  PXXSBTTXaiAK  CBTTaCB 

Though  dating  back  to  May  17.  1841  when 
Its  original  Board  of  Trustees  was  elected 
and  the  church  known  as  Third  Associate 
Presbyterian  Church  of  (Charles  Street)  New 
York,  Reed  Memcfflal  Church  began  in  Lynd- 
hurst In  1916  with  services  In  a  store  at  294 
Stuyvesant  Avenue.  On  May  20,  1915  trtist- 
ees  were  authorized  to  use  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  Charles  Street  Church  to 
pxirchase  property  for  a  church  building  on 
Stuyvesant  Avenue.  The  present  structure 
was  built  by  WUllam  J.  Burke  for  $8000  on 
the  site,  which  cost  $3000.  The  cornerstone 
was  laid  In  September,  1915  and  the  church 
named  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Lyndhurst.  Dr.  Reed,  who  had  served  the  New 
York  Church,  had  moved  to  Lyndhurst  with 
his  family  and  was  asked  to  preach  for  the 
31  church  members.  On  Easter  Sunday.  1916 
he  preached  his  last  sermon,  due  to  failing 
health.  In  1922  the  church  was  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  as  Reed  Memorial 
United  Presbyterian  Church: 

The  church  has  prospered  and  today 
stands  as  a  bulwark  In  the  community.  The 
Rev.  David  L.  Barrett  was  recently  caUed  to 
the  pulpit. 
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•nte  XJTaiSb.ia*t  Hateew  Oentar  ■tenia  tram 
tlM  flfforta  at  """"*«  OUck.  (late  tetber  of 
Dr.  Bernara  Ollok  and  Hza.  ■dytb*  QMcitt 
Jaoobc)  who  cams  to  Ktngriainl  In  1878.  be- 
came a  aooeeHfol  merebant  and  followed  bis 
rellgloa  even  tliougb  be  bad  to  walk  to  Paa- 
■alc  and  baek  erery  Rlday  nlgbt  to  Bervlcee 
In  tbe  neareet  synagogue.  By  1010  enough 
Jewlab  IWnlllca  were  In  tbe  town  ao  tbey 
could  attend  nrrlcee  in  Rutherford.  Tbe 
services  were  beld  In  Ruckstuhl  HaU,  above 
tbe  Wells  Fargo  office  In  Sylvan  Street.  In 
September  30,  1S26,  tbe  liyndbuist  Hebrew 
Aasodatlaii  was  formed  and  services  were 
beld  regularly  In  homes  of  members.  In  De- 
cember 1933  a  building  at  368  Stuyvesant 
Avenue  was  p\ircbased  which  was  soon  out- 
grown. The  members  started  a  building  fund 
and  In  1947  tbe  present  beautiful  yellow 
brick  Temple  on  Valley  Brook  Avenue  was 
dedicated.  The  spiritual  leader  Is  Babbl 
David  S.  Barbalatt. 

LiTTU  Bid  School  Housx  and  On 

A  Nmth  BelleviUe  school  district  running 
from  ^>prozlmately  the  Schuyler  home  near 
tbe  Belleville  Turnpike  to  Bast  Rutherford 
had  been  created.  On  January  9,  1804,  Jacob 
Van  Winkle  gave  to  the  trustees  of  the  school 
district  the  property  on  which  tbe  River  Road 
School  stands  at  tbe  comer  of  Fern  Avenue. 

The  flnt  school  to  be  built  in  this  section 
was  built  on  the  gro\ind  now  occupied  by  the 
River  Road  school.  The  original  deed  con- 
veying tbls  land  for  school  purposes  only  was 
dated  1804  and  a  school  building  was  erected 
that  year.  The  land  was  donated  and  the 
money  to  put  up  the  building  was  raised  by 
subscription. 

■mis  building  was  used  until  1849  when  It 
was  torn  down  and  a  two  story  frame  build- 
ing with  cupola  and  bell  was  erected  on  tbe 
same  ground.  Only  the  lower  floor  was  used 
until  1873  when  a  demand  for  more  school 
room  induced  tbe  trustees  to  engage  another 
teacher  and  equip  the  upstairs  room.  Th\B 
two  story  building  was  used  until  1893  when 
It  was  torn  down  and  the  present  River  Road 
school  biilldlng  was  erected,  <mi  the  sante 
ground.  9or  the  past  146  years  this  ground 
has  been  used  for  school  ptirpoees  and  three 
tmlldlngs  have  stood  on  the  same  spot. 

The  next  school  building  to  be  erected  In 
this  township  was  built  on  New  Jersey  Ave. 
alKiut  100  yards  east  of  Ridge  Rocul.  This  was 
a  one  story  frame  building  and  erected  In 
1880.  It  was  used  for  school  for  eight  years 
and  afterward  sold  and  used  as  a  church. 

Tbe  first  section  of  four  rooms  of  the  Lin- 
coln School  at  the  corner  of  Ridge  Road  and 
Valley  Brook  Ave.  was  built  In  1888.  The  next 
section  of  fo\ir  rooms  was  added  In  1899.  The 
last  section  of  twelve  rooms  was  added  in 
1910. 

The  Franklin  School  on  Stuyvesant  Ave. 
was  built  in  1907  and  the  Washington  School 
on  Ridge  Road  in  1913.  The  Jefferson  School 
and  the  OOliunbus  Schools  were  both  built  In 
1917.  Tbe  Roosevelt  School  at  the  comer  of 
Stuyvesant  Ave.  and  Klngsland  Ave.  was  built 
In  1922  and  tbe  High  School  in  1926. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Kline  was  Principal  of  tbe  schools 
In  this  Township  in  1887  and  1888.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Banks  who  came 
here  in  September  1888  at  a  salary  of  $800.00. 
The  Township  had  four  teachers  at  that  time 
Including  the  principal.  Mr.  Graham  came 
here  as  Principal  of  the  schools  In  September 
1891.  The  Township  bad  five  teachers  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Oraham  stayed  four  years  and  was 
foUowed  by  Mr.  R.  L.  PoweU  in  1895. 

Lyndburst  was  the  first  district  In  Bergen 
County  to  employ  a  supervising  Principal.  In 
1895  Mr.  R.  L.  PoWell  was  given  an  Informal 
approval  by  tbe  State  Superintendent  ot 
Public  Instruction  as  Supervising  Principal 
of  the  Union  Township  schools  and  held  that 
office  for  ten  years. 

The  Township  had  eight  teachers  at  that 
time  and  Mr.  Powell  was  made  first  Supervis- 


ing Principal.  ^  was  here  ten  years.  In  8ap- 
tember  1906  Mr;  R.  D.  Batten  was  made  8a- 
pervlsing  Principal.  Tbe  Township  bad  tan 
teachers  at  that  time,  besides  tbe  Supervlilng 
Principal  with  dnly  nine  elaa  rooms  and  460 
pupijs.  Mr.  Batlen  was  Supervising  PrlneipAl 
of  the  Township  schools  for  twenty-eight 
years  and  retired  in  June  1933.  Before  be  r^ 
tired  there  wers  166  teachers  in  the  schools 
and  4500  puplia  Mr.  Homer  P.  Shepherd  be- 
came SupervlBtng  Principal  in  September 
1933  and  retire^  in  June  1948.  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke  was  appointed  Supervising  Principal 
effective  July  1,  1948  and  served  until  bis 
untimely  sudderi  death  June  13,  1950. 

Then  Bdwln  t>lson  became  superintendent 
of  schools.  Bait  years  later  Eli  A.  Kane, 
the  present  superintendent,  was  appointed. 

Tbe  principal  of  the  high  school  who  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Batttn  have  been  WlUlam  Land. 
Dr.  Waller,  Rttnund  Burke.  Bdwln  CMson. 
Ell  A.  Kane,  John  Macljcan.  Present  {wln- 
clpal,  Joseph  A.  Pollto,  began  to  serve  tbls 
school  year  1909-67.  He  Is  a  graduate  ot  tbe 
high  school. 

Many  students  who  were  graduated  from 
the  high  school  have  become  successful  In 
a  variety  of  acttvltlee  and  professions. 

Among  tbe  earliest  graduates  are  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Christ  (nee  Bdna  Woerte)  tbe 
first  woman  to  l^ecome  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education;  John  C.  Garde,  Commissioner 

(1940)  and  4^yor  (19«1):  William  F. 
(Sallagher,  flrsti  to  be  elected  commissioner 

(1941)  and  flrft  to  become  mayor  (1966); 
Arthur  OXTonncr.  realtor  In  North  Arling- 
ton; Carmine  Savlno,  former  Aseemblynuui. 
successful  lawyer  and  an  owner  of  the  Com- 
mercial-Leader; William  Staeble,  president  ot 
the  National  Community  Bank;  Joseph  SUi- 

■  lato,  a  ooundlman  In  Orange:  John  C.  Woods, 
prominent  attorney;  and  bis  cousin.  Wll- 
Uam  J.  Woods,  Judge  of  the  Passaic  County 
Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations  Court. 

Lyndburst   High    School    graduates    have 

made  their  matks  in  every  field  of  endeavor. 

One  of  them,  Frank  Gerard  (class  of  '39). 

World  War  n  and  Korean  War  ace.  now  New 

Jersey  oommlsstoner  of  aviation. 

0^u>EN  MxMoans 

(By  Cbrlstlaiia  Boyer  Latsba.  "Dean  of 

Lyndburst  Writers") 

The  Lyndhvust  I  first  saw  In  1912  would 
hardly  be  reca|;nlzed  as  the  same  commu- 
nity today. 

First  of  all,  the  area  on  which  our  Town 
Hall  stands  was  a  garbage  dumping  ground 
in  those  days.  Periodically  this  garbage  pile 
was  set  on  firs  and  burned  all  day.  I  can 
still  smell  the  |rarious  odors — odors  one  can 
nevM'  forget,     i 

On  the  west  side  of  Livingston  Avenue  and 
the  railroad  bonk  was  a  wooded  area,  with 
a  small  stream  running  along  where  Court 
Avenue  Is  now.  I  plcke<f  huckleberries  In 
tba^  wooded  aaea.  During  a  coal  strike  men 
would  come  and  cut  trees  to  be  used  as  fuel. 

Commuters  saw  an  almost  dally  interest- 
ing occurrence  In  this  area.  Tbe  man  who 
lived  In  the  house  next  to  tbe  present  Olrl 
Scout  House  would  quickly  finish  his  cup 
of  breakfast  oeffee  as  tbe  commuter  train 
pulled  into  the  station;  be  would  then  hurry 
out  of  tbe  boiuse,  jiunp  the  little  stream 
and  hurry  up  the  railroad  bank  on  a  path 
weU  marked  by  dally  commuters,  and  catch 
tbe  train  just  as  it  was  pulling  out  of  tbe 
station. 

There  were  linpaved  streets,  dusty  when 
dry  and  six  inches  of  mud  after  a  rain.  It 
was  well  that  we  then  wore  high  shoes  (al- 
most a  curiosity  today).  Some  streets  had 
board-walks  Instead  of  flagstone  or  concrete 
walks,  of  which  there  were  few  In  town.  Be- 
tween the  sld^alk  and  the  curb  at  273 
Livingston  Avttiue.  there  as  a  well  with  a 
pump.  Folks  cime  from  bloeks  away  to  g«t 
paUs  of  good  water,  even  after  water  Uxmb 
were  provided  for  homes. 

There  were  |io  street  lights.  People  who 


rsally  wanted  to  go  out  at  nlgbt  often  car- 
fled  lanterns.  TbM  wers  trcOley  cars  that 
earns  nortfa  from  INewark  on  Bldge  Road  to 
Valley  Brook  Av<kiue,  then  west  to  Stu7> 
veaant  ATsnue  and  from  then  to  Ruthtr- 
focd.  Ths  fare  was  B  oedta. 

with  many  vasant  lots  tn  the  commu- 
nity. I  eould  wall!  from  my  home,  then  on 
Weart  Avenue,  to  the  Washington  Schcx>l, 
to  do  substitute  teeu^hlng,  going  jHactlcallj 
all  the  way  on  vacsnt  lots. 

Travers  Place  wts  then  called  Front  Street 
From  there  to  the  river  were  briars  sad 
other  undergrowth. 

The  fixe  department  was  In  a  small  build- 
ing on  the  comer  that  Feldman  Cleaners 
now  occupies.  Tbe  equipment  was  pulled 
by  b<»se8. 

The  tax  office  Was  in  the  old  Odd  Fellon 
Hall  on  Valley  Eix>ok  Avenue,  about  half- 
way between  Stu^esant  Avenue  and  Rldgt 
Road.  I 

The  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 
services  were  belc^  In  a  former  school  build- 
ing on  New  Jersey  Avenue.  Still  earlier  Sun- 
day School  and  church  services  had  been 
held  in  a  room  oiter  tbe  Lackawanna  Elnga- 
land  Station.  Sacred  Heart  Church  was  at 
that  time  a  much  smaller  church  building. 
Tbe  Methodist  Church  stood  where  tbs 
Reid  Plumbing  a^d  Heating  establishment 
now  Is  located.      , 

We  could  go  (^  and  on.  Suffice  this  to 
give  Just  a  gUmp^  of  what  Lyndburst  wu 
like  55  years  ago.|  It  Is  still  a  growing  com- 
munity, striving  j  to  become  a  better  and 
better  place  In  wb  Icb  to  live. 


We  Are  at  War 


December  11,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOtTTH    OAEOUKA 
IN  THE  HOUS^OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  pecerriber  11, 1967 
Mr.  DORN.  l|Ir.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Cooper  Ht>It,  past  national  com- 
mander of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
d^vered  a  splefidld  address  at  the  ban- 
quet honoring  I  National  Commander 
Joseph  Scerra  in  Qreeley,  Colo.,  on  De- 
cember 2.  I 

I  commend  Commander  Holt's  out- 
standing and  timely  address  to  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Natlo^ : 

VFW  COMMA^DEB  IN  CHIET  BaNQUTT, 
OSEELET,  COLO..  DKCEMBEB  3,  1967 

I  am  certain  t^at  all  of  you  present  here 
tonight  witnessed  via  television  the  sicken- 
ing, disgusting  display  of  uncivilized  pagan- 
ism that  was  allowed  to  take  place  in  our 
nation's  capital  on  October  21st  and  22nd 
under  the  guise  of  freedc»n  of  expression. 
Tbe  display  still  hangs  like  a  pall  over  our 
National  Capital., 

The  pictures  tl|at  showed  our  outstanding 
servicemen— our  young  men  who  stand  tall 
and  with  firm  resolves  In  our  nation's  cause, 
having  to  clean  up  the  filth  and  debris  ot 
those  who  Invaded  Washington  to  proclaim 
their  disloyalty,  was  one  of  the  most  disturb- 
ing scenes  I  bavS  ever  witnessed.  Like  Vice 
President  Humphrey  said  in  a  recent 
speech — ^wby  didn't  the  trash  haulers — both 
nterally  and  figuratively — have  to  clean  up 
their  own  mess?  Why  didn't  they  have  to 
wash  down  the  Walls  of  tbe  Pentagon  that 
they  had  smeared  with  the  -smut  of  some 
dirty  phrases  levned  in  public  restrooms? 

6ome  ot  the  so-called  liberal  press  eulo- 
glBSd  th«  epoch  fhat  will  live  In  infamy— u 
an  expression  of  discontent  over  tbe  war  in 


Viet-Nam  .  .  .  adding  to  it  such  hlgh-sound- 
iag  phrases  as  "militancy"  and  tailing  to 
jeoognlze  the  soiirce  of  this  unpatriotic,  un- 
paralleled outpouring  of  opposition  to  our 
^ernment  and  our  way  of  life.  I  have  heard 
aome  well-meaning  individuals  describe  this 
conglomeration  of  soul-talkers  and  free-love 
advocates  as  the  "angry  young  men."  It  is 
time  that  America — tbe  men,  women  and 
children — who  believe  In  this  nation  and 
wbo  give  it  their  full  support — become  angry 
themselves.  We  laughingly  watched  the  long- 
balred  rebels  as  they  gathered  in  our  parks 
and  public  places — pxifflng  on  their  marl- 
buana  cigarettes,  cavorting  in  free-love  an- 
tics in  their  stupors — creating  a  new  hell- 
on-earth  for  themselves.  We  watched  them 
like  a  group  of  sight&eers  In  a  zoo,  for  they 
were  indeed  like  animals  without  sense  of 
direction  other  than  to  wallow  In  their  own 
squalor.  But  while  we  stood  by  and  took 
their  movement  as  a  big  Joke — they  became 
ioious — and  what  was  worse,  they  were  able 
to  convince  some  of  our  young  people  that 
they  bad  found  a  new  way  of  life  that  was 
better  than  decency  and  morality — better 
than  serving  your  country  and  loving  that 
country  that  had  provided  them  with  the 
right  to  be  whatever  they  wanted  to  be  as 
long  as  they  didn't  hurt  anyone  else. 

But  they  have  now  gone  too  far — ^they 
have  Indeed  "hurt"  other  people  by  their 
persuasion — they  have  given  determination 
to  the  enemy  of  this  nation — Ck)mmunl8t 
North  Viet-Nam  and  the  Viet  Cong.  They 
bsve  provided  the  Incentive  to  the  Com- 
munists to  hold  on — to  continue  the  war — 
these  peacenilcs — these  hoodlums  of  the 
jtreets — these  hippies  and  beatniks — have 
caused  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  American 
boys  by  their  protests.  They  have  caused  the 
bloodshed — tbe  wounding  and  mtdming  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  America's  finest  youth 
while  they  bum  their  draft  cards  and  carry 
the  flag  of  the  enemy  of  this  country  in  oi>en 
defiance  up  the  steps  of  the  Pentagon. 

The  liberal  press  speaks  of  "Militancy."  My 
friends — we  who  love  this  country,  we  who 
support  those  brave  young  men  in  Viet-Nam 
facing  the  shells  of  tbe  Communist  enemy — 
have  reached  tbe  point  where  we  must  also 
become  more  militant  than  they. 

There  Is  only  one  consolation  from  the 
dliplay  that  took  place  in  our  nation's  capi- 
tal. It  was  so  pitiful — the  people  who  ram- 
rodded  the  affair  so  despicable — that  they 
may  have  defeated  their  own  cause.  We  may 
have  seen  the  end  to  such  protests,  for  tbe 
pec^le  were  able  to  view  at  first  hand  the 
eouroe  of  the  so-called  discontent. 

No  doubt  there  were  some  people  present 
who  were  well-meaning,  who  truly  felt  that 
more  should  be  done  to  seek  peace  In  Vtet- 
Nam — but  also,  no  doubt  they  were  sickened 
by  the  self-appointed  leaders  who  wished  to 
use  them  as  pawns  in  their  rebellion  not  only 
•gainst  the  war,  but  against  all  standards  of 
democracy  and  decency. 

We  are  a  nation  of  reason.  We  are  a  people 
who  debate  and  who  like  to  discuss  every 
tasue  very  thoroughly.  But.  at  the  same  time, 
as  Americans  we  never  close  our  minds  to  the 
win  of  tbe  majority.  We.  as  a  nation,  can  be 
petsuaded  by  a  feV  who  have  something  to 
•sy.  The  minority  is  always  beard  In  this 
country — ^it  has  always  been  that  way,  and  I 
know  you  want  to  keep  it  that  way.  But  once 
everyone  has  been  heard — once  the  discus- 
sion has  been  completed  and  the  decision 
made — then  Americans  have  always  rallied 
to  the  caxise  of  right.  Yes,  my  friends,  this 
Bepnblic — this  Democracy — is  right  when  as 
s  nation  it  embarks  on  any  policy  that  em- 
bodies the  will  of  the  majority. 

While  the.  Washington  papers  were  smeax» 
tag  Blx-colutnn  pictures  erf  the  demonstra- 
tors across  their  front  pages,  hidden  well  In- 
dde  one  of  the  sub-sectloDS  of  the  paper 
*»•  one  of  the  most  moving  and  dramatic 
•tories  of  the  day.  Perhaps  that  is  why  I  am 
.not  an  editor,  for  to  me  that  would  have 


been  front  page  material  any  day — regard- 
less of — and  probably  definitely  In  spite  of — 
the  news  being  created  by  the  dissenters.  It 
was  the  story  of  Leon  Underwood — a  young 
American  who  lost  his  sight  in  the  central 
highlands  of  Viet-Nam.  LeOn — who  was  high- 
ly disturbed  by  tbe  radio  accounts  of  the 
impending  march  on  the  Pentagon — called 
the  newspaper  sajrlng  that  be  would  like  to 
teU  bis  side  of  tbe  story.  WbUe  be  sat  in  the 
dark  listening  to  these  reports,  he  said  it 
was  the  demonstrators  who  were  really  blind. 
To  Leon  the  United  States  Is  clearly  in  the 
right  in  this  conflict  and  be  wishes  all  of  his 
countrymen  felt  the  same  way. 

Leon  was  blinded  by  a  land  mine  ten  days 
before  be  was  supposed  to  come  home,  and 
lost  the  vise  of  bis  left  foot  at  the  same  time. 
He  is  not  bitter — he  regrets  his  disabilities 
as  any  human  being  would  do,  but  he  realises 
that  he  has  made  a  great  sacrifice  for  his 
country.  The  story  said  he  and  hts  buddies 
in  the  1st  Air  Cavalary  used  to  talk  about 
what  they  would  do  to  the  demonstrators 
when  they  got  back.  Leon  told  the  news- 
paper— "I  tliink  there's  a  good  25  to  35  per- 
cent of  the  people  who  don't  even  know 
what  they're  protesting.  As  long  as  they  are 
demonstrating.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  thinks  he  has 
a  chance  of  winning." 
■^  When  I  think  of  the  corn-age  of  this  Loui- 
siana Air  Force  staff  sergeant,  and  I  look 
at  the  people  who  gathered  in  Washington 
to  show  their  disrespect  for  this  country,  it 
makes  me  stop  and  wonder  If  I  am  doing 
everything  I  can  to  back  up  such  bravery — 
such  devotion — such  love  of  this  country. 

There  is  only  one  place  in  America  for 
"militancy."  That  is  in  behalf  of  this  ootm- 
try — and  tn  its  laws.  I  don't  care  what  your 
so-called  protest  Is — there  is  no  room,  either 
at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom — for  mlUtancy. 
Militancy  against  your  government  Is  border- 
ing on  treason. 
^  We  are  engaging  in  a  war  that  may  be  more 
costly  in  lives  than  the  Korean  War  when 
five-million  young  men  answered  the  call  to 
duty.  It  Is  truly  a  sad  day  in  America  when 
some  young  men  wlU  refuse  to  serve  their 
nation — when  they  flaunt  the  flag  of  the  Vlet- 
Cong  and  North  Viet-Nam  in  public  display — 
when  the  attempt  to  storm  the  steps  of  the 
Pentagon  displaying  tliis  flag. 

But  this  is  a  sobering  action,  that  has 
caused  all  Americans  to  paxise,  and  reflect  on 
their  own  actions.  We  have  become  a  nation 
of  jjeople  who  do  not  wish  to  "become  In- 
volved." Whether  it  is  the  people  of  New  York 
who  close  their  windows  so  they  will  not  hear 
the  screams  of  a  girl  being  assatUted  in  front 
of  their  homes,  so  that  they  will  not  t)e- 
oome  "involved."  or  whether  it  is  taking  a 
stand  to  back  your  government  and  speak 
out  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  right — ws 
wish  to  tow  the  center  line. 

Recently  I  heard  of  a  University  Professor — 
who  after  pointing  out  the  fact  that  there 
was  to  be  a  pkroteetors'  march  In  Washington 
and  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  his 
students  to  Join  in — made  tbe  statement  that 
in  reauty  he  "took  no  stand"  on  the  issue. 
A  patriotic  youth — who  in  ttiat  class  was 
somewhat  In  the  unfortunate  position  of 
being  in  the  minority,  had  the  guts  to  speak 
up  and  say  that  those  who  refused  to  commit 
themselves  to  tills  country  were  as  much  at 
fault  as  those  who  oppose  our  way  of  Ufs 
and  tbe  decisions  of  this  nation. 

For  too  long,  too  many  of  \is  have  straddled 
the  fence.  We  didn't  agree  with  the  protestors 
whose  loud,  vehemenous  voices  were  sound- 
ing out  across  the  land,  but  we  didnt  raise 
our  own  voices  to  point  out  the  truth. 

A  good  example  of  tbls  was  the  play  that 
was  given  to  the  protest  in  Washington  by 
all  of  the  news  media — ^but  the  fact  that  a 
patriotic  group  of  Americans  bad  called  for 
all  persons  in  ttUs  country  to  turn  on  thslr 
car  lights  during  the  daylight  hours  of  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  to  proclaim  their  support  for 
our  flghtlng  men  In  Viet-Nam.  received  only 


a  perfunctory  coverage.  As  a  result — you  could 
see  only  a  few  persons  on  the  major  high- 
ways whoae  lights  were  gleaming  out  their 
affirmation  of  faith  in  our  flghtlng  men.  I 
cannot  believe  that  everyone  "got  the  word" — 
but  then — periiaps  it  was  all  part  of  the 
patteim  that  it  was  "somelxxiy  else's  war" — 
that  we  Just  didn't  want  to  get  Involved. 

My  friends — we  are  Involved.  It  Is  your 
country  that  Is  at  war — It  Is  yo\ir  sons  and 
the  sons  of  our  friends  and  neighbors  who 
are  being  killed — who  are  being  woiinded — 
who  are  defending  freedom  and  flghtlng 
militant  Communist  aggression.  A  free 
nation  has  been  invaded — invaded  by  forces 
armed  and  equipped  with  weap)ons  from  the 
Communist  bloc.  We  have  declared  that  ag- 
gression is  a  deterent  to  world  peace,  and 
that  America  is  for  peace  for  all  men. 

You  are  involved  whether  you  want  to  be 
or  not.  It  Is  your  country  that  must  be  pro- 
tected— yovu  armed  services  that  must  be 
equipped.  Your  freedom  that  is  at  stake.  I 
don't  want  to  sound  like  the  robot  In  the 
television  program  "Lost  in  Space"  but  it  is 
time  that  someone  sound  the  alarm — ^that 
we  recognize  the  problem,  and  that  we  re- 
spond  to  tbe  alert  that  Is  being  sounded. 

Yes,  I  call  for  your  fun  Involvement.  I  ask 
that  words  and  actions  now  take  the  place 
of  non-involvement — of  tbe  part  at  the 
pacifist.  The  alert  button  was  pressed  when 
we  marched  into  Viet-Nam — but  perhaps  th« 
sound  has  been  deadened  by  the  voice  of 
protestors. 

Perhape  the  alert  signal  was  muted  by  the 
voices  of  men  In  high  places  who  disagreed 
and  bickered — yes,  even  within  the  halls  of 
th«  Senate  of  tlie  United  States.  It  is  time 
that  tbe  people  speak  out — that  they  let 
their  Congressmen  and  tb^r  Senators  know 
that  they  bfudc  oxtx  men  in  Vlet-Nam — that 
they  back  tbe  man  In  tbe  White  House  on 
his  p<rilcy  In  Vlet-Nam.  I  do  not  mean  that 
you  must  agree  with  the  political  aspirations 
of  any  single  party  in  this  country.  I  do  not 
mean  that  because  the  man  in  the  White 
House  is  a  Democrat  and  President  Johnson, 
that  you  owe  him  allegiance.  I  mean  that  as 
President  of  this  country  be  is  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  the  welfare  and  security  of  this 
nation.  As  otu  President  he  demands  the 
respect  of  every  single  American. 

Did  you  hear — or  did  you  read— of  the  re- 
marks of  some  of  the  speakers  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  during  the  Washington  demonstra- 
tion as  they  singled  out  our  President  by 
name  for  an  attackf  Did  it  make  you  sick  at 
your  stomach  that  an  American  would^-out 
of  the  realm  of  politics — ^make  sui^  state- 
ment about  our  President. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  Individual — 
nor  with  politics.  I  am  concerned  that 
America  has  elected  a  President  to  lead  tbem 
and  in  this  cause  there  should  be  no  ques- 
tion on  the  integrity  and  loyalty  of  tht- 
President.  To  cast  such  reflections  on  ths 
leader  of  this  country  Is  without  precedent. 

There  is  no  ix>int  in  tr3rlng  to  assess  ths 
blame  for  such  a  condition.  It  is  only  im- 
portant that  we  rectify  It.  It  Is  Important 
that  we  assiune  the  role  that  was  proclaimed 
for  each  of  us  when  we  were  bom  and  in- 
herited the  mantle  of  citizen  bf  tbls  great 
country. 

The  United  States  will  win  the  war  In 
Viet-Nam.  We  are  committed,  and  our  youn* 
men  will  bear  the  burden  of  battle.  We  will 
expend  the  necessary  money  that  it  takes  to 
accomplish  this,  and  we  will  call  upon  our 
pe<^le  for  their  support.  In  this  determina- 
tion you  can  play  a  big  role.  Tou  can  help 
win  tbe  battle  of  words  here  at  home.  You 
can  show  that  you  support  our  heroes  who 
carry  your  flght  In  yovi  name. 

A  nation  that  does  not  honor  its  heroes  Is 
a  nation  of  shame.  It  Is  a  nation  without 
cause,  and  will  suffer  defeat.  We  have  many 
heroes  these  days — every  single  young  T"ffn 
Involved  in  the  bloody  mess  that  is  the  war 
In  Vietnam    We  owe  Uiem  our  support— our 
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loyalty — we  owe  them  oiir  words  of  support 
and  our  actions  that  pa-ocl&lm  our  loyalty  to 
the  cause  for  which  they  are  offering  their 
Uvea. 

As  citizens  your  Influence  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  land.  Tour  elected  represen- 
tatives win  cease  their  haranguing  which 
brings  comfort  to  the  enemy.  If  you  raise  up 
In  your  own  protest  against  such  moves. 

It  Is  the  time  for  protest — It  is  the  time 
for  protest  against  thoee  who  would  destroy 
our  America — thoee  who  would  seek  the  de- 
feat of  our  gallant  young  servicemen. 

With  you  rests  the  responsibility  of  rally- 
ing to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom.  One 
majx  sounded  the  alarm  as  Paul  Revere  rode 
through  the  oountryslde^but  many  people 
responded  to  the  call.  One  man  kept  a  scrag- 
gly  bunch  of  patriots  together  on  that  win- 
t©ry  night  when  the  Delaware  was  crossed — 
one  man  replied  "^ell  No"  when  told  to-sur- 
render  In  Oermany  during  World  War  n — 
but  thousands  backed  up  his  words.  Today, 
ova  President  has  sounded  the  alarm — be 
has  asked  our  young  men  to  defeat  com- 
munist agreeslon  tbat  the  world  may  be  free 
and  live  in  peace — and  one  man  has  said 
•^ell  No"  to  a  bunch  of  peaceniks  who  de- 
filed our  National  Capital. — ^but  now  It  Is  up 
to  us.  We  miist  take  up  the  reeponslbllltlea 
that  are  ours.  We  must  launch  out  a  cam- 
paign ot  our  own — a  campaign  of  protest 
■gainst  those  who  would  defeat  our  national 
goals  and  a  campaign  of  support  for  thoee 
who  would  protect  our  freedoms. 

Cast  off  any  mantle  of  slUence — any  man- 
tle ot  Indifference — any  mantle  that  wo\ild 
•hroud  you  In  nonenvolventent.  Yaa  must  ac- 
cept tb*t  duty  that  is  oours — or  that 
■broud  can  becocne  permanent  silence  and 
non-involvement  as  the  world  dts  back  and 
awaits  the  yoke  of  Communism. 


A  Republic  or  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

.    or  loxnsiAXA 
IN  THK  HOXTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11,1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stam- 
pede to  keep  In  step  with  public  opinion 
and  group  popularity  oftentimes  can  be 
destructive  of  truth  and  fact. 

We  are  overly  critical  of  the  Commu- 
nist propaganda  for  mass  hypnosis  of 
their  peoples  through  use  of  slogans. 
guided  thought  control,  and  emotional 
brainwashing. 

Yet  look  at  our  society — the  cause  and 
■olutlon  can  well  be  traced  in  a  few 
■hort  paragraphs  so  ably  put  by  N.  8. 
Meese  in  his  editorial  for  February  of 
1967  in  the  New  Age  magazine  for  Free- 
masons and  freethinkers. 

I  include  this  article  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Trib  Is  A  Rkpublio 

Regardless  of  weightiest  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  almost  every  day  we  hear  the 
Ibrm  of  government  under  which  we  Uve 
ebaracterlzed  as  that  of  a  "democracy."  This 
!■  a  misnomer.  Nowhere  In  our  Constitution 
does  the  word  "democracy"  appear  and  in 
only  one*  ot  the  rederaiiat  Papera  (No.  10 
by  James  Ifadlaon)  does  It  occur  and  only 
for  til*  puipoee  of  setting  forth  Its  dlaad- 
vantagM  and  pttfaDa.  Oar  Oonstltatlcn 
alaarly  atatea  ttiat  wa  are  given  "a  Bepub- 


Ucan  form  of  government"  and  that  Is  pre- 
cisely what  *.he  venerable  Benjamin  Franklin 
described  It  as  being  at  the  close  of  the  Con- 
vention  In   Philadelphia   In   1787. 

An  insistent  and  increasing  use  of  ihie 
term  "democr_ay"  to  describe  the  character 
of  the  govemntent  of  the  Republic  estab- 
lished on  this  Continent  180  years  ago  has 
been  the  caus^  of  confusion  In  virtually 
every  aspoct  of  our  political  life.  Its  occur- 
rence undefined  in  all  our  news  media  has 
without  question  help>ed  to  prevent  many 
people  from  uilderstanding  what  Is  meant 
by  "the  Amerlcj  n  way  of  life."  Precise  state- 
ments of  the  m  «t  Important  differences  be- 
tween a  democi  acy  and  a  republic  are  hence 
In  order. 

In  November  1938,  the  United  States  War 
Department  issi|ed  through  the  Government 
Printing  Ofllcek^  its  Training  Manual  No. 
2000-25  prepared  \mder  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  who  was  then  Major  General 
Charles  P.  Sutnmerall,  the  later  Grand 
Treasurer  General  of  the  Ancient  and  Ac- 
cepted Scottish  fcute  for  the  Southern  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  In  that  tx>ok 
were  clear  and  cx>nclse  statements  Illustrat- 
ing the  fundamental  differences  between  the 
two  forms  of  government.  A  few  years  later 
the  Training  Mamial  was  withdrawn  from 
use,  no  explanation  having 
been  forthcoming.  The  de- 
scriptive definitions  used  for  the  Instruction 
of  service  men,  1  )ut  which  are  now  no  longer 
employed,  were  divided  Into  several  simple 
statements,  as  f<  llows: 
"Democracy: 

"A  govemmez  t  of  the  masses. 

"Authority  d«  rived  through  mass  meeting 
or  any  other  for  m  of  'direct'  expression. 

"Besiilts  In  mi  tbocracy. 

"Attitude  to\[ard  prop>erty  Is  communis- 
tic— negating  pjoperty  rights. 

"Attitude  toward  law  Is  that  the  will  of. 
the  majority  sliall  regulate,   whether  It  be 
based  upon  deliberation  or  governed  by  pcM- 
and    Impvilse,   without   re- 
to  consequences, 
goglsm,  license,  agitation. 
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between  the  two  t  nd  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples underlying  each.  Only  in  such  basic 
knowledge  can  preaent  trends  be  understood, 
their  evil  effects  coxintered.  and  freedom  pre- 
served. Without  It,  as  Wilhelm  Roepke  ob. 
served  a  few  years  ago,  "We  may  live  to  gee 
once  more  confimied  a  great  truth  of  human 
histcffy;  that  suicide,  not  murder,  is  the 
normal  form  of  d^th  of  a  culttiral  system. 
It  is  not  the  streitgth  of  the  barbarians  but 
the  moral  and  Intellectual  weakness  of  the 
civilized  that  is  usually  their  undoing." 

During  the  past  three  decades  no  effwt 
has  been  spared  ta  subvert  the  original  in. 
tent  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  to  establish  a 
government  of  latt  s  rather  than  of  men  with 
all  its  attendant  evils.  If  our  freedoms  w 
secured  to  us  by  o  iir  basic  law  are  to  be  pre- 
served to  ourselvet  and  our  posterity  as  in- 
dicated in  the  Pre  imble  we  would  do  well  to 
see  and  imderstanl  what  U  being  attempted 
by  those  who  d^tort  and  prostitute  the 
English  language  and  the  meaning  ot  iti 
words. 

It  Is  later  than  many  of  us  think. 

N.  S.  Meesk. 
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economlc  p: 

■"Attitude 
of  justice  In  a 
established  evli 
consequences. 

"A  greater  n 
of  territory  ma; 
pass. 

"Avoids  the  ^angerous  extreme  of  either 
tyranny  or  mobocracy. 

"Results  in  statesmanship,  Uberty,  reason. 
Justice,  contenttnent,  and  progress." 

As  has  been  pointed  out  frequentiy  by 
pt^tical  phlloeophers,  "democracy  Is  ttie  'di- 
rect' rule  at  ttte  people  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly tried  without  success."  The  dis- 
carded manual  further  stated  that: 

"Our  Constitatlonal  fathers,  ■familiar  with 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  both  autocracy 
and  democracy,  with  fixed  principles  defi- 
nitely In  mind,  defined  a  representative  re- 
publican form  ^  government.  They  'made'  a 
very  marked  dlatlnction  between  a  republic 
and^  democracy  .  .  .  and  said  repeatedly  and 
•mphatlcaUy  tl^at  they  had  founded  a  re- 
pubUc." 

To  ap>ply  the  term  "democracy"  to  the 
United  States  la  mlslectdlng  and  clearly  Indi- 
cates Ignorance  of  our  political  institutions 
or  perlM^M  Its  misuse  by  Intention.  The  rem- 
edy for  much  at  the  present  oonfudon  both 
iMre  and  elaewhere  seems  to  lie  tn  having  a 
dear  cooceptloiL  of  the  essential  dlfferencea 
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Mr.  MUL' 
mend  to  the  at 
the  following 
aired  during 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 

ntion  of  our  colleagues 

editorial  broadcast 

week  of  December  3, 
1967,  which,  to  '<  my  mind,  asks  funda- 
mental questioi^  regarding  the  candi- 
dacy of  Senator  JEugene  McCarthy.  I,  as 
do  many  of  my  constituents  and  col- 
leagues, will  ronain  uneasy  imtil  the 
answers  to  these  essential  questions  are 
elicited.  I 

The  editorial  ^broadcast  follows: 
Senator  McCabtht  and  the  Pxesidenct 

(Broadcast  during  the  week  of  December  3, 
I  1967) 

Senator  BugeneJ  McCarthy  says  his  presi- 
dential candidacy  will  offer  alternatives  to 
present  Administration  polices  on  Vietnam. 
But  the  Minnesota  Senator  offered  no  specific 
alternative  solutions  as  he  announced  hli 
candidacy.  His  statement  was  a  simple  re- 
cital of  weU-kncwn  and  dlsttirbing  facts 
about  the  cost  of  the  war  In  terms  of  llvM 
and  money.  Finaily,  in  the  last  paragraph. 
Senator  McCarth  r  added  vaguely  that  be 
la  "not  for  peace  at  any  price,  but  for  an 
honorable,  rationt  1,  political  solution  to  tbl( 
war." 

If  Senator  Mcqarthy  is  not  for  peace  st 
any  price,  what  iahia  price?  The  voters  must 
Insist  on  knowing.  Can  Senator  McCarthy 
even  teU  us  how  Hbo  get  the  Communists  to 
the  negotiating  taple?  President  Johnson  has 
said  over  and  ov«  that,  if  the  Communists 
wotild  only  negotiate,  we  could  seek  u 
"honorable,  rational,  political  solution  to  this 
war."  I 

-  Senator  McCarthy's  opening  presidential 
gambit  was,  unfortunately,  not  a  choice,  but 
an  echo.  His  stat^ent  was  an  echo  of  frus- 
trated discontent 


Snccets  in  Samoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    n>ARO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  6.  1967 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congressman  Prank  T.  Bow,  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Committee 
(m  Appropriations,  recently  commented 
on  the  activities  of  H.  Rex  Lee,  a  native 
of  Idaho  and  a  former  resident  of  my 
congressional  district. 

The  tribute  made  by  Congressman  Bow 
is  well  deserved,  and  I  join  with  Mr.  Bow 
and  others  in  recognizing  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  attained  and  the  de- 
voted services  provided  by  Rex  Lee.  I  re- 
«)ectfully  Include  Mr.  Bow's  comments, 
as  follows: 

Washington.— Downstairs  the  House  was 
debating  the  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill, 
with  member  after  member  denouncing  and 
criticizing  what  must  be  the  least  ix>pular 
government  activity.  In  my  Ce^ltol  office  on 
the  floor  above  I  was  visiting  with  a  man  who 
may  be  able  to  change  all  of  that.  If  anyone 
can. 

H.  Rex  Lee  went  to  American  Samoa  as  its 
governor  in  1961  with  instructions  to  make 
reedy  for  the  first  meeting  on  American  aoU 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Commission.  He 
thought  he  would  be  in  Pago  Pago  one  year. 
His  job  was  to  build  an  audlt«liun,  a  hotel 
and  generally  clean  up  what  the  Reader's 
Digest  six  weeks  before  had  called  "America's 
Shame  of  the  South  Seas." 

He  stayed  six  years  and  before  he  left  there 
was  another  Digest  article  entitied  "Amerl- 
oa's  Showplace  of  the  South  Seas." 

I  had  know  Rex  Lee  as  the  able  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  had  confidence  in  him,  as  did  other 
members  of  our  Appropriations  Committee, 
when  he  came  to  us  six  years  ago  for  emer- 
gency appropriations  to  tackle  not  only  the 
preparation  for  the  conference  but  the  edu- 
cational and  other  problems  of  the  islands. 

Be  outlined  for  us  an  educational  tele- 
vision system  he  had  designed  which  would 
permit  a  few  highly  skiUed  teachers  to  give 
instruction  in  every  classroom  via  TV,  to  be 
foUowed  by  study  under  the  native  teachers, 
most  of  whom  were  eighth  graders.  We  gave 
Wm  the  money.  Textbooks  and  study  plans 
were  developed.  The  system  is  a  tremendoua 
•ucoees  today.  Most  of  the  islanders  now 
i^ak  English.  Every  family  benefits  from  the 
TV  system. 

Lee  built  a  9.000-foot  air  strip  and  the 
toeet  hotel  in  the  South  Seas.  He  insisted 
that  the  Samoans  participate.  They  fcHined  a 
development  corporation,  including  virtual- 
ly every  family.  They  own  and  operate  the 
botel,  a  new  canning  plant,  a  pubUc  works 
eompound,  aU  sharing  in  the  profit.  A  second 
hotel  is  planned  as  tourism  develops. 

Under  Lee's  guidance  the  powers  of  the 
governor  have  been  gradually  transferred  to 
w  elected  legislature.  Electricity  has  been 
«rtended  throughout  the  territory,  new 
roads  constructed  and  a  medical  facility  built 
tw  la  among  the  most  modern  in  the  world 

Through  It  all  be  Insisted  that  we  keep 
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Samoa  for  the  Samoans,  preserving  the  beat 
of  their  culture  while  they  developed  new 
ideas. 

Lee  has  now  been  appointed  assistant  ad- 
ministrator of  AID,  our  foreign  aid  agency. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  to  correct  all  of 
the  deficiencies  of  that  program,  but  If  any- 
one can  do  It,  I  think  it  may  be  H.  Bex  Lee. 


South  Vietnam's  Independence  and  World 
Secnrity  Are  Interdependent 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  un- 
fortunate that  some  of  the  critics  of  ad- 
ministration policy  in  Vietnam  have  been 
so  shortsighted  that  they  cannot  see  the 
interdependence  of  South  Vietnamese 
freedom  and  the  security  of  the  free 
world. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  De- 
cember 4.  1967,  edition  of  the  National 
Observer  pinpoints  one  of  the  unfortu- 
nate claims  to  omniscience  on  this  Issue. 
I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues : 

Who  PmxED  a  SwncH? 
Robert  Kennedy  Is  merely  the  latest  critic 
of  Administration  policy  to  raise  the  charge. 
But  what  he  has  said  deserves  special  re- 
buttal—first, because  he  has  a  devoted  fol- 
lowing, and  second,  because  he  should  know 
better  than  anyone  that  the  charge  is  false. 
The  New  York  senator  stated  in  a  televi- 
sion Interview  last  week  that  the  Johnson 
Administration  has  shifted  this  country's 
goals  in  Vietnam.  The  shift,  as  Mr.  Kennedy 
sees  It,  Is  from  a  mission  of  helping  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  settie  their  own  fate 
free  from  outside  interference,  to  one  of  pro- 
tecting American  strategic  interests  The 
senator  sees  this  8Wlt<*-a8  changing  "our 
whole  moral  position"  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  allegation  simple-mindedly  Implies 
that  the  Vietnam  War  U  the  first  In  hUtory 
with  more  than  one  goal.  It  Implies,  also,  that 
there  is  some  great  contradiction  between  the 
two  goals— self-determination  for  South  Viet- 
nam and  protection  of  American  interests. 
More  to  the  point,  throughout  the  long  his- 
tory of  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam,  both 
goaU  have  been  stated.  Senator  Kennedy's 
late  brother  spoke  often  of  helping  the  Viet- 
namese settle  their  own  destiny,  but  he  also 
spoke  often  of  Vietnam's  Importance  to  world 
security. 

"China  is  so  large,"  said  President  Kennedy 
shortly  befcK-e  his  death,  "looms  so  high  just 
beyond  the  frontiers,  that  If  South  Vietnam 
went,  it  wotUd  not  only  give  them  an  Im- 
proved geographic  position  for  a  guerrilla 
assault  on  Malaya,  but  wotild  also  give  the 
impression  that  the  wave  of  the  future  In 
Southeast  Asia  was  China  and  the  Commu- 
nists." 

Robert  Keimedy  was  surely  familiar  with 
his  brother's  views.  He  stated  In  the  TV 
interview  that  he  participated  In  policy  decl- 


alona  on  Vietnam.  He  baa  a  right  to  pull  a 
switch  of  his  own  and  regret  those  decisions. 
He  has  no  right  to  puU  another  switch  and 
pretend  that  the  Johnson  Administration  has 
invented  a  new,  and  less  "moral,"  goal  for 
America  in  Vietnam. 


Text  of  Sermon  at  Spellmaa  Faneral 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  xrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 7, 1967, 1  attended  the  solemn  funeral 
rites  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New 
York  City  for  our  beloved  Francis  Cardi- 
nal Spellman.  This  was  the  first  requiem 
conducted  for  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  completely  in  English 
according  to  the  new  rites  of  the  liturgy. 
Nine  cardinals  and  nearly  100  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  toe*  part  in  the  cere- 
monies. In  attendance  were  some  42  non- 
Catholic  religious  leaders  who  were  given 
positions  of  honor,  and  a  special  cano- 
pied throne  was  set  aside  for  Archbishop 
lakovos,  primate  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  in  this  hemisphere. 

Among  the  public  figures  who  were  also 
in  attendance  were  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  Vice  President  HmsERi  H.  Hum- 
phrey, Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Sen- 
ators Jacob  K.  Javtts,  Oov.  Ndson 
Rockefeller,  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  and 
numerous  others.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  gives 
testament  to  the  vivid  Impression  and  in- 
delible mark  which  Cardinal  Spellman 
left  on  his  time  and  his  fellow  man. 

My  good  friend  and  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  Fordham  University,  the  Very 
Reverend  Robert  I.  Gannon  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  Jesus,  who  is  also  a  biographer  of 
the  cardinal,  delivered  a  stirring  eulogy 
which  I  have  received  permission  to  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  as 
follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  8.  1967] 
Text  of  the  Sxricon  at  Spelliian  Funeral 
If  the  afflicted  Job  were  here  In  the  sanc- 
tuary today  and  cried  out  from  his  place 
"But  man,  when  he  ahaU  be  dead  and 
stripped  and  consumed,  I  pray  you,  where 
is  he?"  our  answer  would  have  to  be,  "That 
all  depends."  If  he  referred  to  a  man  like 
the  one  who  lies  in  state  before  us  now 
surrounded  by  every  mark  of  human  honor 
and  love,  we  could  only  say  "He  U  not  with 
us  any  more.  He  has  gone  home." 

Is  he  "stripped  and  consumed?"  Well  he 
has  taken  nothing  with  him  but  the  free 
acts  of  a  long  Ufe.  But  is  he  dead?  Not  really. 
After  78  wonderful  years  among  us,  he  Is 
now  one  of  the  just  souls  mentioned  In  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  who  are  "In  the  hand  of 
God,  and  the  torment  of  death  shall  not 
touch  them.  In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they 
seemed  to  die  . . .  but  they  are  at  peace." 
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'Tbe  ApoetoUc  Delegate  representing  the 
person  of  the  Holy  Father  Is  here  with  car- 
dinals, archblshope  and  bl«bop«  from  every 
part  of  the  Union,  with  prelate*  and  priests 
and  religious  men  and  women  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  Chrlstlllce  Catholic  churchman. 
Leaders  of  the  armed  forces,  Army,  Navy,  and 
'Air  P\>rce,  with  chaplains  of  every  rank  and 
of  every  religion  have  come  to  honor  one 
of  their  own. 

A  TSUX  ECtTMCNIST 

They  are  Joined  by  clergy  of  the  Orthodox, 
Protestant  and  Jewish  faiths  who  are  with 
us  today  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  a  friend 
and  a  true  ecumenist,  while  leaders  from 
every  other  walk  of  life,  are  sitting  side  by 
side,  with  good  old  John  Q.  Citizen  who 
has  brought  bis  wife  along  and  all  their  chil. 
dren.  That  is  what  It  means  to  be  all  things 
to  all  men. 

In  life  our  Cardinal  Archbishop  did  not 
look  like  the  great  man  that  he  was.  Toward 
the  end  he  seemed  to  be  getting  smaller  and 
his  little  steps  were  beginning  to  falter.  He 
was  never  a  great  scholar,  or  a  great  orator 
or  a  great  writer  either — though  the  royal- 
ties from  his  books  that  went  to  his  many 
charities,  were  equalled  by  few  of  our  great- 
est geniuses.  He  spent  his  life  doing  things — 
doing  things  tor  God,  for  his  Country  and 
his  neighbor,  doing  things  that  only  a  great 
man  could  do.  Nothing  could  ifold  him  back. 

As  a  young  priest,  he  was  handed  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Boston  Pilot, 
rt  was  meant  as  a  modest  appointment  but 
in  a  short  time  he  ^new  more  about  the 
diocese  than  anybody  in  the  Chancery.  In 
Rome,  he  was  given  charge  of  the  play- 
ground that  the  Knights  of  Coliimbus  were 
sponsoring,  another  modest  appointment. 
But  before  anyone  realized  what  was  hap- 
pening, be  was  Indispensable  to  the  Vatican 
Secretariate  of  State. 

As  a  young  Bishop  he  found  himself  giving 
full  time  to  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation 
but  in  seven  years  he  was  Archbishc^  of  New 
York.  There  was  no  one  closer  to  Pope  Plus 
XII  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  always  called 
him  "my  favorite  bishop."  No  wonder  then 
that  It  was  he  who  Introduced  the  two  men 
at  a  Hyde  Park  l\incheon. 

When  questions  arose  that  involved  the 
appcrfntment  of  the  President's  representa- 
tive at  the  Vatican,  the  ApoetoUc  Delegate 
found  him  very  helpful  and  when  the  bomb- 
ing of  Monte  Cassino  and  later  Rcone  Itself 
came  Into  the  planning  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paign, the  grief -stricken  Pope  turned  to  the 
Archbishop  of  New  York. 

As  Vicar  of  the  armed  forces,  he  traveled 
all  over  the  world  taking  care  of  delicate 
situations,  dealing  with  everybody  who  was 
making  history  at  the  time — generals,  kings, 
prime  ministers  and  patriarchs — and  some 
people  think  that  all  this  taken  together 
with  the  titles,  decorations,  honors  and  de- 
grees that  were  showered  on  him  constituted 
his  greatness. 

ONLT  PAST  or  piorrntE 

It  was  part  of  the  picture  of  course,  but 
not  the  principal  part.  Neither  was  the  im- 
pressive material  progress  of  his  great  arch- 
diocese. If  you  would  know  the  details  of 
what  has  been  done  in  these  28  years  com- 
pare the  Catholic  Directory  of  1939  with  that 
of  1967 — the  Increase  of  parishes,  churches, 
hospitals,  schools,  colleges,  and  homes;  the 
growth  of  Catholic  Charities  and  the  social 
apoetolates  among  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the 
aged;  the  development  of  the  Military  Ordl- 
narlat^ — where  shall  we  stop?  The  statistics 
are  incredible  but  they  too  are  only  part  of 
the  picture.  After  all,  great  corporations 
can  be  expanded  by  'men  who  are  not  great 
themselves.  The  whole  picture  must  Include 
his  unusual   personality. 

One  little  trait  that  always  impressed  his 
devoted  secretaries  was  the  fact  that  he 
never  tried  to  impress  anyone — even  the 
most  exalted.  He  was  always  himself  with 


his  little  side 
that  be  never  los  ; 
Ian.  When  be 
Consistory  and 
Church,    he   coulll 
being  Just  a  littl  i 
went  about  for 
else  were  being 


rei larks 


and  a  Boston  accent 

even  when  he  spoke  Ital- 
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made  a  Prince  of  the 
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PRESEN^TION 

After  the  princi  pal  ceremony  was  over,  his 
party  retired  to  t  he  villa  on  the  Janiculum 
where  the  Ameri<  an  College  was  to  be  built 
later  on.  There  tt  ey  waited  for  the  emissary 
who  came  for  the  formal 
presentation  of  tt  e  great  red  hat  and  tassels. 
It  looked  enormo  as  on  the  silver  tray  when 
bow  by  the  Master  of  the 
Robes  and  an  oi  Unary  prelate  would  have 
tried  for  Jusft  a  i]  loment  to  look  like  Riche- 
lieu. 

Cardinal  Spelln^an  grinned  at  the  Monslg- 
nor  who  was  as  g  :^ve  as  a  Judge  and  asked : 
-What  shall  I  d^  now?  Just  take  It?"  And 
everyone  relaxed 

This   revealed 
made  it  possible 
equal  and  letters 
who  met  him  at 


>nce  more  a  quality  that 
for  him  to  be  everyone's 
home  from  the  servicemen 
be  front  glowed  vrlth  their 
appreciation  of  tl  le  fact.  Sludging  along  one 
day  in  the  rain,  h ;  met  a  corporal  who  want- 
ed to  go  to  confession  so  without  a  word  they 
both  went  under  the  tail  of  a  cart  tof  absolu- 
tion and  a  good  Hong  talk. 

Another  day  oit  one  of  his  many  hospital 
visits,  he  stopped  to  cheer  up  one  of  the 
younger  casualtifs.  The  boy  felt  siire  that 
Cardinal  Archblsbops  must  have  plenty  of 
free  time  on  their  consecrated  hands  so  he 
gave  binx  the  folk's  address  and  asked  that 
be  write  to  them  and  say  that  their  Joe  was 
doing  Just  fine.    | 

It  happened  tljat  the  Vicar  of  the  Armed 
Forces  was  Just  tttat  kind  of  a  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop. He  took  d^wn  the  address  and  wrote  a 
nipe  personal  letter  to  the  anxiovis  mother 
in  Kansas.  Doing  so  gave  him  such  a  glow  of 
human  satisfaction  that  he  ended  by  writing 
to  more  than  I0,t00  mothers  before  the  war 
was  over. 

When  he  signi  d  the  letters  be  could  al- 
ways feel  the  pi  ssence  of  his  own  mother 
looking  over  his  shoulder.  Like  most  of  us 
priests,  he  was  very  cloee  to  his  mother — to 
his  whole  family,  in  fact. 

As  the  eldest,  hfe  took  an  early  responsibili- 
ty for  his  two  basthers  and  two  sisters  and 
when  bis  parents  died  he  was  the  main 
source  of  their  nemarkable  unity.  All  their 
holidays  were  s^nt  together  and  it  was 
amusing  to  see  bow  a  Cardinal  Archbishop 
could  be  teased  and  contradicted  in  the  fam- 
ily circle.  It  was  more  than  amusing.  It  was 
revealing.  I 

Add  to  this  the  Kind  of  friends  and  enemies 
ixe  made  and  th^  outlines  of  greatness  be- 
come more  clear..  Not  everyone  liked  him  or 
agreed  with  him.  tn  spite  of  a  disarming  sim- 
plicity of  manner  he  was  a  very  complex  and 
■very  positive  ch4racter,  the  wrong  man  to 
cross  when  be  decided  that  he  was  right  and 
you  -were  not. 

CRm<  ISM    INEVTTABLE  \ 

As  the  years  rolled  on  be  mellowed  won- 
derfully and  could  smile  at  recent  attacks 
that  would  have  imeant  a  bitter  controversy 
earlier  In  his  lifej  Criticism  of  a  man  in  his 
position  was  inevitable.  He  found  himself  as 
so  many  do  in  th^se  disintegrating  times,  be- 
tween two  warring  factions — one  holding 
that  everything  bew  is  bad  and  the  other 
Just  the  opposite,  that  nothing  old  can  be 
tnisted.  No  one  [who  keeps  to  the  golden 
mean  can  please  ttiem  all. 

Here  was  a  conservative  liberal — as  liberal 
as  the  Roman  Cstholic  Church  and  as  con- 
servative. Here  w  -is  a  man  who  was  always 
ready  to  adipt  a  .  once  every  approved  step 
In  the  agiomami  nto — every  approved  step. 
But  today  strai  ge  passions  are  aroused 
when  a  man  who  has  reached  the  age  of  dis- 


cretion shows  any  bpnor  to  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  past. 
What  always  madfe  criticism  easier  to  take 
friends  who  had  been 
drawn  to  him  ove  r  the  years  and  never 
changed  their  min^s.  These  were  not  only 
Popes  like  Pius  XI  and  Pius  XII  and  good 
Pope  John  who  entertained  him  during  the 
war,  and  Paul  VI  who  visited  him  here  in 
this  Cathedral;  notlonly  Cardinals  like  Bor- 
gonginl-Duca,  Laun,  Gasparri  and  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Lisbon  buf  friends  that  he  made  in 
college  who  remain^  close  friends  till  they 
died  and  fellow  seminarians  who  loved  to  get 
together  with  him  Tor  vacation  and.  In  one 
sense,  most  import  int  of  all,  the  men  who 
worked,  as  he  woul<  1  say,  not  under  him  but 
with   him  in   the   /  rchdiocese   and   Military 


Ordinnriate. 


MEMORIES 


No  one  is  expect©  1  to  be  a  hero  to  his  sec- 
retary but  if  you  Knew  them  all,  all  who 
served  him  in  the  last  hectic  28  years  you 
would  find  everyone  of  them  devoted  to  their 
Cardinal. 

They  will  rememl^r  him  relaxed  at  a  quiet 
of  the  next  day's  work 
was  decided  on  or  nfervotis  at  big  ceremonies, 
or  amused  at  the  labies  in  the  Foundling 
consul  tors'  meetings  and 
philosophic  under  a  :tack. 

But  they  will  nevpr  forget  the  early  morn- 
ings when  they  st<)od  beside  him  assisting 
at  the  sacrifice  of     " 
with    such    care, 


the  mass.  He  offered  It 
atmpllcity  and  devotion. 
They  will  always  i  emember  him  first  and 
foremost  as  a  faitltful  and  devoted  priest. 
In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  be  seemed  to 
die  but  be  Is  at  peac  >.  At  peace. 


War's  Worst  Massacre 


EXTENSIOir  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  EtiJOn  HAGAN 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
,     Monday.  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  HAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can public,  sadly  ^nough,  has  become  ac- 
customed to  hiring  ot  Communist 
atrocities  in  Sou|,h  Vietnam.  But,  last 
week  in  a  small  tillage  called  Dak  Son, 
the  worst  civiliait  massacre  of  the  war 
took  place  and  was  reported  to  our 
shocked  Nation.  The  Savannah  Morning 
News  and  Savannah  Evening  Press, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  published  an  editorisd  on 
December  10.  which,  I  believe,  sums  up 
the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  editoriau  follows: 

War's  Wpasr  Massacre 

The  worst  massatcre  of  the  Vietnam  war 
occurred  last  weeU  at  the  hamlet  of  Dak 
Son  when  the  Viet]  Cong  swarmed  onto  the 
village  with  flame  izirowers  and  mortars  and 
killed  121  persons,  ^ost  of  them  women  and 
children. 

More  than  24  hoiirs  elapsed  before  an  ac- 
tual count  of  the  jdead  could  be  obtained. 
First  reports  Indlclited  the  death  toll  was 
substantial.  Thed  subsequent  reports 
dropped  the  numbor  of  dead  down  to  about 
7  or  8.  Finally,  the  figure  arrived  at  was  121. 
Another  47  personal  required  hospital  treat- 
ment, most  of  thetn  suffering  from  severe 
burns.  Still  others  \  'ere  reported  missing. 

first  time  the  world  had 
learned  of  an  atro<  ity  at  the  hands  of  the 
Commiinist  enemy.  But  it  was  the  worst  ex- 
ample. 

Neither  was  this  the  first  time  that  this  na- 
tion has  heard  a  d(  af ening  silence  from  the 


December  12,  1967 
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American  protesters  of  the  war  following  an 
atrocity  against  Innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren by  the  enemy. 

There  w«e  war  protests  being  conducted 
%t  the  same  time  the  reports  of  the  Dak  Son 
massacre  were  being  compiled.  Some  were  in 
New  York,  some  in  Philadelphia  and  some  on 
college  campuses. 

The  bleeding  hearts  were  not  protesting 
sn  outrage  against  civilization  by  the  enemy, 
however.  Instead,  they  were  trylug  to  pre- 
vent inductees  from  entering  Selective  Serv- 
ice centers  and  to  stop  volunteers  from  en- 
tering recruiting  offices. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  campus  protests  was 
aimed  at  the  presence  of  Job  recruiters  from 
a  chemical  company  that  manufacturers, 
among   other   things,   napalm. 

No  one  cried  out,  however,  against  the 
enemy's  use"  of  flame  throwers  against  dvU- 
lans,  whose  only  "crime"  apparently  was  their 
refusal  to  furnish  recruits  from  their  vUlage 
to  the  Viet  Cong. 

We  see  «  peculiar  similarity  between  the 
aetton  of  the  enemy  and  the  action  of  the 
protestors  in  America.  The  Viet  Cong  oould 
not  obtain  recruits,  so  they  burned  and 
■helled  Innocent  women  and  children.  The 
protestors,  angered  by  the  fact  that  Amer- 
icans are  being  Inducted  or  volunteering  for 
the  war  against  the  Oommunlsts,  attempted 
to  block  the  inductions. 

It  strikes  us  as  peculiar  that  protests  made 
In  the  name  of  peace  are  directed  only  at  our 
side — and  by  our  own  people.  It  Is  peculiar 
that  the  United  States  always  is  the  "heavy" 
In  this  grim  drama  and  the  enemy  always  Is 
the  "patsy." 

A  flimsy  argument  advanced  by  those  who 
hold  to  this  kind  of  thinking  might  -be  that 
If  we  weren't  there  (in  Vietnam),  the  Viet 
Oong  would  have  no  reason  to  raid  villages, 
and  kill  women  and  children — there  would 
be  no  war. 

To  that  argument,  we  say  "come  again." 
Why  were  we  Invited  to  help  South  Vietnam. 
If  not  for  the  Communist  attempt  to  enslave 
that  nation?  And  does  anything  Justify  a 
Dak  Son  massacre? 

On  this  page  we  have  reprinted  a  wlrepboto 
from  Dak  Son,  showing  a  child  bandaged 
because  oT  the  bums  It  suffered  during  the 
Vle«  Oong  attack. 

The  picture  of  the  child  mustratea  bow 
terroristic  our  enemy  Is.  That  picture  alone 
cries  out  for  protest — against  atrocity. 

We  protest  loudly  I 


There  Js  No  Place  Like  Home  for  die 
Holidays — Especially  When  Home  Is 
Pennsylmiiia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  11. 1967 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Commerce  in  co- 
operation with  the  100,000  Pennsyl- 
yanians  sponsored  a  program  titled 
"Come  Back  to  Pennsylvania."  This  pro- 
Bram  which  was  launched  a  year  ago  and 
aimed  at  former  Pennsylvanians  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  back  to  the  Keystone 
State  the  first  100  ex-Pennsylvanlans,  all 
of  whom  have  found  permanent  employ- 
ment. 

The  following  news  release  issued  by 
Clifford  L.  Jones,  secretary  of  the  Perm- 
sylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  re- 
'wl*  the  details  of  the  come  back  to 
Pennsylvania  program : 


Harrthbttro,  Pa.,  December  e,  1967. — 
"There's  no  place  like  home  for  the  Holi- 
days"— especially  when  home  Is  Pennsylvania, 
and  this  year  one  hundred  ex-Pennsylvania 
families -wlU  be  coming  hocne  for  the  boa- 
days.  Not  Just  to  vldt  ••  In  years  gone  by 
but  to  return  borne  for  good.  This  figure 
represents  the  first  one  hundred  ex-Penn- 
sylvanlans placed  in  new  Jobe  under  the 
"Come  Back  to  Pennsylvania"  program  which 
began  one  year  ago. 

The  program  was  sponsored  by  the  "100,- 
000  Pennsylvanians"  and  the  Depiartment  of 
Commerce.  Employment  contacts  were  made 
through  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity. The  first  one  hundred  individuals  are 
ofllclaJly  on  record  as  coming  back,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Secxirity  estimates  that 
at  least  another  one  hundred  persons  found 
employment  through  private  sources  during 
the  campaign. 

The  100  families  represent  a  new  annual 
earned  Income  to  the  state's  economy  that 
Is  Just  short  of  $700,000.  The  overall  eco- 
nomic effect  goes  much  deeper  that  the  an- 
nual earned  Income,  for  this  means  either 
the  rental  or  purchase  of  living  accommoda- 
tions, purchase  of  new  cars,  furniture  and 
many  other  items  necessary  for  establishing 
residency  in  a  new  location. 

The  ex-Pennsylvanians  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania from  such  places  as  Brooklyn,  New 
York;  Irvlngton,  New  Jersey;  North  Kinstown, 
Rhode  Island;  Charleston,  West  Virginia; 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut;  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia; Feeding  Hills,  Massachusetts;  Canton, 
Ohio;  Pueblo,  Colorado;  Laurel,  Maryland; 
Long  Prairie,  MinnesoU;  Whiting,  Indiana; 
Limestone,  Maine;  San  Francisco.  California; 
Creve  Coeur,  Missouri;  Seneca,  South  Caro- 
lina; Rockport,  Texas;  Jackson  Heights,  New 
Tork;  Starkville,  Mississippi;  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida;  Highland  Park,  New  Jersey;  Midway 
Park.  North  Carolina;  Huntsville,  Alabama; 
Paducah,  Kentucky;  and  Glendale,  California. 
To  mention  a  few  of  the  areas  that  the  first 
one  hundred  ex-Pennsylvanlans  left  for  their 
Journey  back  to  their  native  state. 

Sixteen  of  the  one  hundred  returned  to 
their  native  Scranton-WUkes-Barre  area  for 
such  positions  as  machine  operator,  plant  en- 
gineer, general  clerk  office  work,  a  hotel  man- 
ager and  electronic  mechanic.  They  wlU  work 
for  such  corporations  as  Bendlx  Corporation, 
Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  American  Can  and 
International  Correspondence  School. 

From  the  Harrisburg  area  fourteen  re- 
turned to  positions  of  drill  press  operator, 
a  Town  Engineer  in  Hanover,  a  die  designs 
in  Lebanon  and  a  claim  adjuster  for  the  Na- 
tionwide Insurance  Company  in  Harrisburg. 

In  the  Altoona-Johnstown-State  College 
area  seventeen  ex-Pennsylvanlans  returned 
with  their  families  to  such  positions  as  Die 
Cast  Machine  Operate,  a  steel  burner,  a 
heavy  truck  operator,  a  Medical  Lab.  Assist- 
ant and  several  Systems  Analysts  &  Pro- 
grammers. 

A  chemist,  fund  raiser,  salesman,  mining 
machine  mechanic,  and  a  welder  made  up 
some  of  the  fourteen  ex-Pennsylvanians  that 
returned  to  the  Pittsburgh-Beaver  Falls-New 
Castle  area  to  go  to  work  for  such  names  as 
Koppers  C<Hnp&ny,  Calgon,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Consolidated  Coal  Company,  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Bridge  &  Iron  Company. 

At  Brownsville,  a  technical  writer  rettirned, 
while  In  Oreensburg  an  Electronic  Tech- 
nician, Central  Office  Installer  and  a  Ste- 
nographer returned  to  their  native  area  to 
raise  their  famlUes. 

In  the  Brie-MeadvlUe-Bradford  area  eleven 
ex-Pennsylvanians  returned  to  such  positions 
as  Petroleum  Engineer,  Receiving  Clerk,  and 
Loan  Manager. 

The  only  area  In  Pennsylvania  where  rela- 
tively few  people  have  returned  la  In  the 
Philadelphia  district  and  the  countlea  sur- 
rounding that  area.  To  date  only  eight  In- 
dividuals have  been  placed  In  that  five 
county  region  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  Spanish  teacher  at  the  Tork  Catholic 
High  School,  and  an  Instructor  of  Math  ft 


Physics  at  the  Industrial  Management  In- 
stitute of  Reading,  Inc.  and  an  Industrial 
Arts  Teacher  In  the  Carlisle  School  District 
have  returned  to  Pennsylvania  under  the 
"Come  Back  to  Pennsylvania"  program. 

The  Sunbury-WUliamsport  area  gained 
fotir  ex-Pennsylvanlans,  two  from  New  Jer- 
sey, one  from  New  Mexico  and  one  from 
Massachusetts  under  the  program.  One  Is  a 
machinist,  the  other  a  Chemical  Supervi- 
sor, the  third  a  Product  Designer,  and  the 
fourth  a  TextUe  Weaver. 

At  present  there  are  stlU  1,230  ex-Pennsyl- 
vanlans who  would  like  to  come  back  to  their 
native  state.  This  represents  the  number  of 
active  applications  that  are  presently  being 
processed  by  the  Bureau  of  Elmployment 
Security. 

Under  the  present  program,  monthly  lists 
are  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  to  some  10,000  Pennsylvania  busi- 
ness. Industry,  professional  and  educational 
organizations.  The  lists  are  coded  giving  a 
brief  resume  of  the  appUcants  occupational 
information.  Anyone  receiving  the  ooded 
lists  may  ask  for  the  full  information  on  an 
applicant  by  contacting  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  projects 
that  fifty  more  families  will  Join  In  the  great 
retxirn  "for  the  Holidays"  on  a  permanent 
basis  during  the  next  thirty  days. 


All  Aboat  Snow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MARTLAin> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11. 1967 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 

the  Joppatowne  Journal,  edited  by  Wil- 
liam Young,  is  a  lively  and  informative 
weekly  newspaper  serving  the  communi- 
ties of  Jopt>atowne  and  Rumsey  Island 
in  Harford  County.  The  Journal  recently 
published  sm  interesting  front-page  es- 
say on  snow  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  through  the  pages  of 
the  Record  : 

Au.  Aboot  Snow 

Next  time  you  admire  a  delicate  snow- 
flake,  give  a  thought  to  how  It  was  formed. 
Snow  results  when  water  vapor  In  the  at- 
mosphere freezes  and  forms  crystals  around 
a  central  core,  such  as  a  particle  of  dust.  A 
snowflake  can  be  composed  of  one  or  a  clus- 
ter of  hundreds  of  crystals.  The  designs  are 
branched  and  usually  slx-slded,  although 
some  with  three  sides  have  been  recorded. 

"White  as  snow"  is  a  misstatement,  ex- 
plain researchers  at  Allied  Chemical  Com- 
pany, for  snow  is  never  realy  w)ilte.  It's 
usually  colorless  or  offwhlte;  the  reflection 
of  light  makes  the  crystals  seem  white. 

Red,  green,  and  even  black  snow  has  been 
known  to  fall — a  phenomenon  caused  by 
fungi  or  dust  particles  around  which  the 
snowflakes  have  formed. 

Snowflakes  may  seem  light  as  they  float  In 
the  air,  but  a  tightly  packed  pall  of  snow 
can  weigh  as  much  as  60  pounds.  And  wbUe 
you  may  agree  that  snow  can  be  a  poetic, 
inspiring  sight.  It  often  creates  a  nuisance 
in  choking  driveways  and  walks  and  ties  up 
traffic  on  busy  city  streets. 

An  iunisual  early  apparattu  meant  to  solve 
this  problem  was  patented  by  a  New  Tork 
City  man  In  1869.  It  separated  a  mass  of 
snow  Into  flakes  and  then  melted  them.  To- 
day, however,  there's  a  quick,  easy  way  to 
melt  snow  and  Ice.  Solvay  calcium  chloride 
melts  snow  and  Ice  even  at  temperatures  of 
40  below  zero,  and  does  the  Job  seven  times 
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faster  than  rock  salt!  Tbe  chemlc&I,  locally 
available  In  25-pound  bags,  dissolves  snow 
and  lc«  on  store  front,  driveway,  path  or 
doorstep.  Many  communities  also  make  their 
streets  and  highways  safer  In  winter  by  using 
calcium  chloride  In  bulk  form,  often  mixed 
with  rock  salt,  at  a  cost  of  only  pennies  per 
pound. 

The  town  that  probably  could  have  put 
calcium  chloride  to  best  use  was  Silver  I^ke, 
Colorado,  which  holds  the  record  ror  the 
most  snow  In  one  day — 76  Inches,  back  In 
19211  The  heaviest  annual  snowfall  In  his- 
tory was  1,000  Inches  at  Paradise  Ranger  Sta- 
tion at  Mt.  Rainier,  in  Washington. 


Legislative  Assessment,  First  Session, 
90th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

t  or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  11. 1967 

Mr.  liAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  Decem- 
ber newsletter  contains  an  assessment 
of  what  was  accomplished  In  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  measured 
against  the  primary  goal  we  in  the  mi- 
nority set  for  ourselves  last  year. 

Under  imanlmous  consent,  I  insert  It 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

A  more  detailed  legislative  wrap-up 
will  be  contained  in  my  final  report  upon 
adjournment  of  Congress. 

The  newsletter  referred  to  above  fol- 
lows: 

Deczmbdi  13,  1967. 

DBAS  noKNSs:  This  Christmas  Season  will 
once  again  be  a  happy  one  for  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  feared  that  the  true 
meaning  of  Christmas  was  drifting  away 
from  us.  Last  year,  we  thought  we  had  won 
once  and  for  aU  one  skirmish  in  the  battle 
ot  putting  Christ  back  Into  Christmas 
through  Issuance  by  the  Poet  OfDce  Depart- 
ment of  a  "true"  Christmas  stEunp. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  battle  was  renewed, 
in  the  form  of  a  court  action  brought  by  the 
organization,  "Protestants  and  Other  Amer- 
icans United  for  Separation  of  Church  and 
State,"  which  sought  to  prevent  the  Post 
OtDce  Deftartment  from  issuing  the  stamp 
pictured  at  right. 

The  courts  were  urged  by  me  and  others 
interested  In  this  matter  to  dismiss  tbe  suit 
as  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  separation 
of  church  and  state.  The  entire  Laird  family, 
my  staff  and  I  were  delighted  that  the  stamp 
was  once  again  Issued  this  year  and  hope 
that  all  of  you  will  have  a  very  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Some  criticism  has  been  directed  at  my 
efforts  to  bring  about  Issuance  of  a  "true" 
Christmas  stamp.  As  I  told  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral  In  a  letter  three  years  ago,  "If  a  na- 
tional holiday  were  set  aside  to  commemor- 
ate Moses  or  John  Calvin  or  Mohammed,  one 
would  exi>ect  and  would  have  no  objection 
to  a  commemorative  stamp  that  appropri- 
ately symbolized  that  whlt^  la  being 
commemorated." 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Congress  Is  still 
In  Session.  At  long  last,  however,  we  appear 
to  be  winding  up  our  business  for  this  year. 
Unlike  the  last  Congress,  we  made  substan- 
tial progress  in  changing  tbe  nature  of  some 
major  programs  in  order  to  create  a  bettw 
framework  within  which  to  better  tbe  con- 
ditions in  oar  society. 

During  the  Christmas  Season  last  year,  I 
reported  that  two  party  government  had  been 


restored  as  a  reeult  of  the  elections.  My  pre- 
diction at  than  time  was  that  this  would 
create  a  "betteij  chance  for  a  true  dialogue, 
a  true  discusAoii  and  debate  among  reason- 
able men  aboutl  the  problems  that  face  our 
country  and  tMe  programs  Jihat  wlU  best 
resolve  those  pr  >blems." 

My  reports  t<j  you  during  that  period  in- 
dicated that  01 T  top  priority  goal  in  this 
First  Session  of  the  90th  Congress  would  be 
to  do  everything  p>ossible  in  moving  toward 
the  establishme  it  of  a  broad  system  of  reve- 
nue-sharing wit  1  the  states  and  localities  in 
this  country. 

With  Presidenit  Johnson's  opposition  to  the 
program  Euid  with  his  Party  still  in  control 
of  botn  Housei  of  tbe  Congress,  we  were 
unsuccessful  in  bringing  about  action  on  a 
broad  revenue-«  blaring  program. 

We  were,  ho  vever,  highly  successful  In 
moving  much  c  oser  to  the  revenue-sharing 
principle  by  si  ccessfuUy  changing  several 
categorical  grajt-ln-aid  programs  Into  the 
more  effective  bloc  grant  approach. 

Por  example,  the  President's  Antl-crlme 
legislation  woiild  have  established  several 
new  categorical  grant  programs  requlrmg 
each  local  law  '■  enforcement  agency  to  get 
approval  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral  for 
funds  under  these  programs.  The  Minority 
Party  succeeded  In  changing  this  program 
Into  one  that  ft>llows  the  bloc  grant  device 
which  provides!  maximum  state  and  local 
control  over  lai  i  enforcement  with  a  mini- 
mum of  federal    Interference. 

The  same  prl]  iciple  of  bloc  grants  was  ap- 
plied to  the  Ji  ivenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion and  Cont  rol  Act  through  successful 
efforts  by  the  I  tlnorlty  on  the  House  Floor. 
We  were  also  partially  successful  In  return- 
ing significant  portions  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  state  con- 
trol and  planning  which  means  that  those 
portions  of  the  act  will  work  more  effectively 
In  providing  better  education  for  all  our 
children.  | 

In  the  area  of  Health  legislation,  the  same 
kind  of  success!  was  achieved.  We  were  able 
to  expand  substantially  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Act  whfch  had  consolidated  16  sep- 
arately administered  public  health  programs 
Into  a  single  bloc  grant. 

There  are  mtre  than  400  separate  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  presently  adminis- 
tered by  the  feUeral  government,  each  with 
its  own  adimlnlBtrator  here  in  Washington. 
There  is  ^most  universal  agreement  that  this 
represents  too  many  programs  chasing  too 
many  goals  with  too  few  dollars. 

The  best  solution  to  the  many  domestic 
problems  we  fece  In  America  today  lies  In 
the  revenue-sharing  approach.  Under  such 
a  program  we  Would  retin-n  greater  control 
and  more  revenue  sources  to  our  hard-pressed 
state  and  local]  government  where  the  real 
problem-solvers  are. 

But  until  revenue-sharing  itself  can  be- 
come a  reality,  the  more  programs  we  can 
consolidate  intf  bloc  grants,  tbe  better  off 
our  entire  natlbn  will  be. 

One  of  the  mpst  memorable  experiences  of 
this  First  Session  for  me  was  participation 
In  the  Laird  Youth  Leadership  Workshop  at 
Wisconsin  State  University  at  Stevens  Point. 
Plctvired  on  this  page  are  the  student  repre- 
sentatives from  three  of  the  64  high  schools 
In  our  Congressional  District  who  took  part 
In  the  workshop. 

Below  is  an  kxcerpt  from  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Mtlfor  Oeneral  Richard  Stilwell, 
one  of  the  six  irutstanding  faculty  members 
tpho  accepted  iHy  invitation  to  participate  in 
the  Workshop.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  fine 
impression  our  young  people  in  the  7th  Con- 
gressional District  made  on  the  outstanding 
national  leadert  who  came  to  Steveru  Point 
to  participate  tH  Education  Day,  19«7. 

*^ou  told  mo  in  advance  that  It  would  be 
an  unforgettable  experience — and  you  were 
absolutely  right.  The  delegates— front  run- 
ners all — were  mighty  impressive  for  their 
maturity,  intellbctual  depth,  appearance  and 
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EXTENSIQN  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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or   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  l>ecember  11, 1967 


Mr.  TEAGUE 


of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 


herewith  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Seaborg's 
remarks  upon  the  dedication  of  the 
cyclotron  at  Teiias  A.  &  M.  University: 

The  largest  cont  ract  between  the  Commls- 
and  M.  has  been -for  this 
accelerator.  However,  the  project  would  not 
have  been  posslbl;  without  considerable  lo- 
Investment.  The  Robert  A 
which,  as  I  Indicated, 
has  done  a  mag^flcent  Job  in  advancing 
chemical  research!  and  education  in  Texas 
in  the  last  decadCi  supplied  $1  million  to  the 
project,  and  the  university  obtained  $2  mil- 
lion of  State  modey — thus  making  up  with 
local  funds  half  tiie  capital  cost  of  the  Cy- 
clotron Institute.]  An  additional  $3  million 
was  provided  by  ^e  Commission,  which  is 
also  supplying  ov^  $500,000  for  this  current 
year  for  operationi  of  the  Institute.  I  believe 
this  Illustrates  thit  the  government  is  really 
putting  into  effect  tbe  policy  started  with 
the  1960  recommehdatlon  of  the  Panel  of  the 
President's  Sclende  Advisory  Committee,  of 
supporting  the  development  of  new  centers 
of  excellence  whSre  promise  is  shown  and 
can  be  demonstraied. 

Behind  this  project  Is  a  story  of  daring, 
Imagination  and  determination — a  story  that 
shoud  warm  the  heart  of  any  Texan.  The 
project  originated  primarily  with  the  admin- 
istrative leadership  of  the  University,  notably 
with  my  good  friend  Vice-President  Andrew 
D,  Suttle,  Jr.,  a  s^entlst-tumed-admlnlstra- 
tor,  and  vrtth  thej  vlgoroiJs  backing  of  Presi- 
dent Rudder  and  the  Board  of  Trustees.  An- 
other prime  movar,  early  in  the  project,  was 
Professor  Charles!  F.  Squire,  associate  dean 
of  science  and  a  i^ember  of  the  physics  fac- 
ulty. It  is  almosti  unprecedented  for  a  con- 
cept'of  this  kind  I  to  come  from  administra- 
tors rather  than  la  scientific  staff  and  still 
more  unprecedented  for  a  concept  so  gen- 
erated to  succee<x  but  then  A.  and  M.  had 
no  accelerator  scl^ce  staff. 

It  was  felt  tha<  the  University's  future  as 
a  center  of  excellence  required  Inclusion  ot 
accelerator  and  nuclear  science.  Being  Tex- 
ans,  the  group  Manted  to  start  at  the  top, 
and  they  wanted  fco  do  it  quickly.  Many  fac- 
tors. Including  otwt  and  complexity,  ruled 
out  a  large,  high  energy  accelerator.  What 
was  needed  was  a  machine  that  offered  truly 
new  frontiers  of  xeseMch,  one  which  could 
easily  be  used  by,  scientists  In  diverse  fields, 
and  one  which  ocfuld  be  constructed  quickly 
and  at  relatively  modest  cost.  Such  an  ac- 
celerator would  attract  able  scientists  and 
graduate  students,  and  enhance  the  excel- 
lence of  the  University. 

After  some  exploration,  the  group  settled 
on  an  accelerat<^  that  would  meet  their 
need — a  sector-focused  cyclotron,  a  relatively 
new  type  that  has  unusual  c&pabUities.  Aa 
outstanding  specimen  Is  the  88-lnch  cyclo- 
tron at  the  University  of  California  Lawrenos 
Radiation  Laboratory,  Berkeley.  Now,  Berke- 
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ley  Is  the  borne  of  the  cyclotxon.  Tbe  m- 
strument  was  Invented  there  by  the  late 
Ernest  O.  Lawrence,  and  the  laboratory 
named  in  his  honor  has  probably  contributed 
more  to  aeoelerator  development  than  any 
institution  in  the  world.  An  88-lnch  sector- 
focused  cyclotron  was  completed  there  In 
1962  after  several  years  of  development  by 
outstanding  accelerator  physicists  and  engi- 
neers and  with  tbe  support  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conunlsslon. 

The  88-inch  cyclotron  is  unrivaled  in  the 
diversity  of  its  uses.  Actually,  it  is  many  ac- 
celerators In  one.  Whereas  the  earlier  cyclo- 
trons accelerated  particles  to  a  fixed  energy. 
In  the  sector-focused  cyclotron  the  energy  of 
tbe  beam  can  be  set  at  tbe  desired  level  up 
to  the  top  limit  of  the  machine.  For  example,  - 
an  experimenter  can  call  for  and  get  a  beam 
of  protons  at  any  energy  between  5  and  60 
million  electron  volts.  This  property  alone, 
tbe  property  of  variable  energy,  greatly 
widens  research  horizons.  In  addition,  a  va- 
riety of  nuclear  particles  can  be  acceler- 
ated— protons,  deuterons,  helium  Ions,  and 
with  adjustments,  heavier  particles.  The 
beams  of  particles  are  very  precise:  they  are^ 
focused  into  a  pencil-point  beam;  and  the 
particles  striking  a  target  all  have  the  same 
energy  (within  very  narrow  limits),  in  con- 
trast to  the  somewhat  spread-out  energy  of 
copventlonal  accelerators.  The  number  of 
particles  delivered  to  a  target  can  be  varied. 
In  one  recent  experiment  at  Berkeley  it  was 
possible  to  deliver  a  single  proton  to  a  crys- 
tal target  to  determine  the  damage  to  the 
crystal.  In  other  ex]>erlments,  a  deluge  was 
delivered — a  beam  containing  about  10"  ( 100 
microamperes  or  15  orders  of  magnitude 
greater)  particles  per  second.  The  cyclotron 
at  Berkeley  Is  used  in  nuclear  physics,  nu- 
clear chemistry,  and  solid  state  physics.  Biol- 
ogists use  it  to  study  tissue  damage  and  to 
calibrate  and  test  counter  packages  for  space 
■hots.  The  machine  produces  an  exotic  spec- 
trum of  radioactive  isotopes  at  a  level  per- 
mitting diagnostic  tests  of  100  patients  a 
year  in  Berkeley's  Donner  Laboratory.  It  is  a 
continuing  source  of  graduate  thesis  re- 
search, and  It  attracts  visiting  scientists  from 
all  over  the  world. 

You  would  expect  someone  would  say, 
"Those  Texans  must  be  out  of  their  minds. 
They  want  to  build  the  most  complicated 
cyclotron  in  the  world — and  they  don't  have 
an  accelerator  man  on  the  campus."  Well, 
quite  a  few  people  did  say  something  like 
that.  Including  highly  respected  and  able  ac- 
celerator scientists. 

President  Rudder,  Vice-President  Suttle 
and  Professor  Squire  faced  a  chicken  or  egg 
problem.  On  the  one  hand,  they  were  told 
they  had  little  chance  to  attract  able  accel- 
erator people  without  an  accelerator;  on  the 
other,  that  they  couldn't  build  an  accelera- 
tor without  good  accelerator  people. 

Fortunately,  the  country  has  a  goodly  sup- 
ply oi  people  with  vision  and  the  determina- 
tion and  talent  to  make  their  dreams  a 
reality.  Texas  A.  and  M.'s  plan  was  to  build 
a  near-copy  of  the  Berkeley  accelerator,  with 
certain  modifications  suggested  by  experi- 
ence, and  to  have  it  built  by  an  experienced 
industrial  firm.  The  Bechtel  Corporation  of 
San  Francisco,  as  It  turned  out.  This  cut 
down  on  engineering  costs  and  on  the  time 
tnd  expert  staffing  that  would  be  needed  in 
»  separate  development.  A  member  of  the 
University  staff  was  selected  to  become  an 
accelerator  engineer  and  an  expert  was 
brought  here  from  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory.  Royce  Jones,  from  Oak  Ridge, 
was  appointed  the  Initial  chief  engineer,  and 
W.  A.  McParlln,  who  had  received  a  bache- 
lor's degree  here  in  nuclear  engineering, 
which  is  rather  remote  from  the  accelerator 
field,  served  in  a  supporting  role.  McParlln 
was  sent  to  Berkeley  for  six  months  to  learn 
the  lore  of  cyclotrons.  Jones  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution,  and  after  he  left  It  looked 
like  Texas  would  have  to  look  abroad  for  a 
rtplacement.  But  the  Berkeley  experts  ad- 


vised otherwise.  Young  McFarUn,  despite  his 
youth  and  somewhat  brief  experience,  had 
so  Impressed  the  people  at  Berkeley  that 
they  recommended  him.  ICr.  McParlln  ivae 
to  the  challenge,  as  I  have  seen  many  young 
people  with  latent  talent  do  In  science  and 
engineering.  I  am  advised  that  a  better  per- 
formance could  not  have  been  expected  from 
a  man  of  long  experience. 

Meanwhile,  Professor  Squire  had  been 
given  the  very  difficult  task  of  recruiting  ac- 
cellerator  scientists.  It  is  not  easy,  I  assure 
you,  to  get  an  able  scientist,  deeply  Immersed 
In  work  with  excellent  facilities,  to  pack  hU 
bag  and  head  for  an  institution  where  there 
are  no  resources  in  his  field.  But  there  are 
always  some  who  can  share  a  good  vision. 
And  so  it  was  In  this  case.  One  of  the  recruits 
was  Dr.  George  Igo,  of  Berkeley,  who  made 
an  important  contribution  to  the  project  in 
Its  early  stages,  and  then  went  on  to  other 
work.  A  prize  catch  was  Dr.  J.  A.  Mclntyre, 
now  Deputy  Director  and  Associate  Director 
for  Research  of  the  Cyclotron  Institute.  Dr. 
Mclntyre,  then  doing  research  at  the  Heavy 
Ion  Linear  Accelerator  at  Yale,  was  inspired 
by  the  prospects.  But  he  feared  his  skills 
would  be  eroded  by  Isolation  from  research 
facilities  for  several  years. 

The  problem  was  solved  by  the  Oak  Ridge 
Associated  Universities,  which  offered  to  ar- 
range for  use  of  the  accelerator  facilities  at 
ORNL  and  to  provide  him  with  transporta- 
tion for  periodic  research  visits.  Dr.  Mcln- 
tyre's  task  was  to  develop  a  scientific  staff 
and  research  program,  and  he  has  succeeded 
with  distinction.  In  addition  to  Dr.  Mcln- 
tyre himself,  the  senior  sclentisU  here  now 
Include  Dr.  T.  T.  Sugihara,  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  R.  D.  MacParlane,  who  carried  on 
outstanding  research  at  the  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory at  Berkeley  prior  to  his  more  recent 
association  with  McMaster  University  in 
Canada,  Dr.  L.  C.  Northcliffe,  of  Yale  Um- 
verslty.  Dr.  R.  A.  Kenefick,  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Hiebert,  from 
the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  There  are 
aUo  six  Junior  facility  staff  members,  two 
research  scientists,  and  twelve  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

In  giving  credit  for  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  this  accelerator,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
reminded  by  the  Institute  staff  here  that  I 
should  mention  the  contribution  of  their  col- 
leagues at  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Labora- 
tory, Berkeley.  Texas  A.  and  M.  obtained  help 
Initially  from  Dr.  Elmer  Kelly,  the  physicUt 
In  charge  of  the  development  of  the  Berkeley 
88-lnch  cyclotron  and  now  associate  director 
of  that  laboratory.  Subsequently,  Dr.  Bernard 
Harvey,  in  charge  of  the  88-lnch  cyclotron 
program,  and  his  staff  have  given  generous 
help  in  training  Mr.  McParlln  and  in  con- 
sulting liberally  with  the  staff  here.  I  am  ad- 
vised, too,  that  Berkeley  has  maintained  a 
friendly  equammlty  even  when  College  Sta- 
tion has  hired  some  of  its  very  good  people, 
including  one  of  their  best  cyclotom  opera- 
tors. Mr.  G.  D.  De  Haven,  as  crew  chief.  As- 
sistance to  others,  of  course,  is  a  characteris- 
tic of  science,  and  the  Berkeley  laboratory 
has  been  a  major  resource  to  which  many  In- 
stitutions have  turned  for  help  and  advice  in 
the  accelerator  field  for  over  three  decades. 
Incidentally,  this  spirit  of  helping  others  has 
already  been  adopted  by  the  Cyclotron  Insti- 
tute. India,  desiring  to  improve  Its  research 
and  teaching  m  the  nuclear  field,  has  chosen 
to  build  a  cyclotron  similar  to  yours  and 
much  In  the  same  way,  at  the  Tata  Institute 
In  Bombay.  The  Cycloteon  Institute  is  pro- 
viding traimng  for  two  engineers  and  a  nu- 
clear physicist  from  India,  who  will  supervise 
the  development  of  the  Tata  Instrument,  as 
well  as  other  technical  help. 

I  am  advised  by  my  associates  In  the  Re- 
search Division  of  the  AEC  in  Washington 
that  the  building  housing  the  cyclotron  is 
the  best  of  its  kind  they  have  ever  seen.  The 
contractors  were  Lockwood,  Andrews  and 
Newman,  Engineers,  and  Pierce  and  Pierce, 
Architects,  both  of  Houston,  Texas.  I  under- 


stand that  during  discussions  of  details  of 
the  building  someone  said  In  Jest  that  It 
would  be  nice  to  have  an  electrical  outlet 
every  foot  around  the  walls,  the  point  being 
that  there  never  seem  to  be  enough  outlets  in 
accelerator  buildings.  Well,  If  you  look 
around  the  experimental  areas  you  will  see 
electrical  outlets  at  one-foot  mtervals!  It 
looks  like  the  accelerator  scientist's  heaven 
has  arrived  at  College  Station. 

I  am  told  that  President  Rudder  was  given 
a  tour  of  the  new  facility  after  its  comple- 
tion. As  he  approached  the  heavy  access  door 
in  the  concrete  shielding  that  surrounds  the 
cyclotron.  President  Rudder  recoiled  in  hor- 
ror: the  door  was  painted  orange.  President 
Rudder,  desiring  to  exorcise  this  vestige  of 
your  chief  rival,  ordered  the  University  of 
Texas  color  painted  over  forthwith.  I  have  no 
idea  why  the  order  has  not  been  carried 
out — whether  It  Is  because  of  the  scientist's 
preoccupation  with  matters  he  thinks  are 
Important  or  whether  it  is  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral rebellion  against  college  administrators. 

At  the  present  time,  the  cyclotron  is  in  the 
Shakedown  period  that  is  normal  to  brtng  a 
particle  accelerator  mto  operation.  The  staff 
is  developing  the  internal  beam,  and  I  am 
assured  that  the  machine  has  exceUent  per- 
formance qualities.  Incidentally,  this  assur- 
ance comes  not  only  from  Texans.  Knowing 
that  Texans  are  seldom  given  to  understate- 
ment, I  have  taken  the  precaution  of  con- 
sulting with  imbiased  California  experts  who 
have  evaluated  the  accelerator's  properties. 

In  tbe  next  few  months,  the  staff  antici- 
pates excellent  external  beams  of  50  million 
electron  volt  protons  and  deuterons,  as  well 
as  100  million  electron  volts  helium  ions. 
The  auxiliary  equipment,  well-calculated  to 
support  pioneering  research,  will  include  an 
advanced  ion  optics  system,  and  a  data  han- 
dling system.  The  forthcoming  transfer  of 
your  IBM  7094  from  your  Data  Processing 
Center  to  the  cyclotron  buUdlng  for  use  in 
on-line  experiments  wUl  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  research  capability  of 
the  machine  and  is  another  illustration  of 
the  strength  of  yoxir  local  commitment. 

In  connection  with  equipment.  It  is  my 
pleasure  now  to  announce  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  approved  an  award 
of  $250,000  for  the  procurement  of  a  mag- 
netic spectograph  for  use  with  the  cyclotron. 
With  the  addition  of  this  device,  an  extensive 
program  of  high  precision  measurements  in 
nuclear  spectroscopy  and  nuclear  reactions 
can  be  undertaken  at  the  Cyclotron  Insti- 
tute. 

Your  able  research  staff  already  has  plan- 
ned a  spectnun  of  experiments  that  promise 
to  match  the  quality  of  the  equipment  at  its 
disposal.  The  ntain  areas  of  research  Ini- 
tially planned  are  in  nucleon-nucieon  inter- 
actions, three  body  problems,  nuclear  spec- 
troscopy, and  nuclear  chemistry.  While  I 
think  it  best  not  to  try  to  discuss  the  mean- 
ing, of  this  research  in  detaU,  I  can  assure 
you  that,  from  my  examination  of  the  prob- 
lems proposed,  they  are  ambitious  and 
scientifically  exciting.  You  should  have  no 
dlfllculty  in  attracting  able  faculty,  graduate 
students  and  vlsting  scientists  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  abroad  in  addition 
to  those  already  here. 

Moreover,  I  foresee  that  sicentists  in  other 
departments  of  the  University  and  other  in- 
stitutions In  the  Southwest  will  find  this 
versatile  cyclotron  invaluable  in  their  re- 
search. I  am  advised,  for  example,  that  med- 
ical scientists  in  the  M.  D.  Anderson  Hospital 
in  Houston  are  Interested  in  explcwlng  the 
potential  of  this  cyclotron's  high  energy  neu- 
trons in  the  treatment  of  cancer.  AvaUabllity 
of  this  facility  wlU  thxis  enrich  other  fields 
than  physics  and  chemistry,  and  will  con- 
tribute to  the  achievement  of  the  goal  of 
broad  exceUence  in  graduate  work  at  this 
university. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  you  have  provided 
an  example — a  case  history— that  will  be 
studied   carefully   by   other   "new   unlversl- 
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ties"  In  the  country  that  seek  to  achieve 
excellence  In  science  and  graduate  education. 
Through  your  daring,  Imaglntlon  and  de- 
'  termination,  you  have  accomplished  what 
many  have  thought,  with  reason,  was  im- 
possible. Here  on  the  Texas  plains  you  have 
assembled  In  a  very  shwt  time  a  scientific 
staff  and  facility  that  can  make  Texas  A. 
and  M.  a  major  center  of  learning  In  one  of 
the  most  sophisticated  and  Intriguing 
frontiers  of  science  and  advanced  study. 
A  vlgoro,us  and  Imaginative  research  and 
graduate  program  with  this  facility  can  ex- 
pand the  intellectual  resources  of  the  South- 
west, give  indirect  support  to  future  techno- 
logical development  In  Texas,  and  make  an 
Important  contribution  to  the  nation. 

I  congratulate  P>resident  Rudder,  the  Board 
of  Trusteess,  the  staff  of  the  Cyclotron  In- 
stitute, and  the  citizens  of  Texas  on  a  notable 
achievement,  and  wish  you  well  In  yo\ir 
program  to  make  Texas  A.  and  M.  University 
a  center  of  academic  ^cellence  In  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  t«rm. 


President  EstabUthct  NatioB's  Pint 
Urliaa  DcTelopmcBt  Institute 
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Yietaam 

EXTENS^^N  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  D^KALD  J.  IRWIN 

0>    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUS;  i  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  December  11,1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  VIr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  Vietnam  is  me  that  we  will  address 
ourselves  to  ev«  ry  day  and  I  am  bring^ing 
to  the  attenticii  of  my  colleagues,  cor- 
respondence I  have  had  with  an  old 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  past.  He  is  a 
good  Americaniand  an  honest  man  and  I 
think  our  correspondence  may  be  helpful 
the  difficulties  this  heart- 
is  for  all  of  us: 
Greenwich,  Ck>NN., 

October  21^  1997. 

itativea. 
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While  my  remarkp 
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Sincerely, 
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HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF   MINNXBOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  asked  a  group  of  distin- 
guished Americans  to  enter  into  an  enter- 
prise which  affords  great  hope  for  the 
futur»of  America's  cities — the  establish- 
ment of  an  Institute  for  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

President  Johnson  has  recognized  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  look  be- 
yond the  press  of  immediate  concerns 
and  present  crises  to  the  long-range 
urban  requirements  of  America.  This 
Institute  will  prepare  blueprints  tot 
urban  America  as  we  face  the  challenges 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  centiuy. 

The  Institute  will  be  called  upon  by 
the  President  to  make  an  objective  study 
of  our  complex  urban  problems,  coordi- 
nate the  abilities  of  a  variety  of  disci- 
plines in  the  analysis  of  our  urban  re- 
quirements, and  suggest  programs  to 
meet  our  urban  needs. 

The  Urban  Development  Institute — 
first  mentioned  in  the  President's  1967 
message  on  urban  and  rural  poverty — 
will  be  the  first  on-going  governmental 
organization  to  develop  long-term  strate- 
gies for  metropolitan  development. 

The  problems  of  our  "cities  are  mani- 
fold and  multlf  aceted — traffic  congestion, 
population  explosion,  environmental  pol- 
lution, urban  sprawl,  ghetto  frustration— 
but  they  can  be  solved  if  we  devote  our 
rich  Intellectual  and  economic  resources 
to  the  great  task. 

The  President's  Urban  Institute  Is 
testament  to  America's  faith  in  herself — 
faith  that  we  can  solve  the  problems 
which  we  ourselves  have  created. 

I  wish  the  Institute  for  Urban  Develop- 
ment great  success,  and  I  congratulate 
the  President  for  pressing  on  with  the 
unfinished  business  of  America. 


Hon.  Donald  Ix' 
House  of  Repre. 
Washington,  D 

Dear,  Don  :  It 
just  finished  lis 
about  today's 
Ington. 

I  have  no  des: 
actions  on  the 
on  the  part  of 
In  the  long  run, 
answer  and  lea< 


Is  Saturday  night  and  I  have 
inlng  to  the  11  o'clock  news 
ice  demonstrations  In  Wash- 

[e  to  excuse  any  non-peaceful 

,rt  of  the  demonstrators— -or 

ivernmental  representatives. 

In  the  short,  violence  Is  no 

only  to  more  violence.  Nor 


am  I  close  enovilh  to  the  events  to  be  able  to     closed.   I  spent  f o  ur   years   in  the   Navy  in 


explore  the  posfibUlty  that  the  bringing  In 
of  troops  to  Waaiilngton  might  well  have  con- 
tributed to  pro^klng  violence. 

What  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion Is  my  conviction  that  the  increasingly 
rigid  stance  tal^n  bjr  the  Administration  on 
Vietnam  is  serving  not  only  to  heighten  the 
despair  and  frustration  on  the  part  of  those 
opposed  to  the:  present  course,  but  also  to 
lead  to  increislngly  desperate  measures 
among  those  opbonents. 

And  I  am  begjnnlng  to  wonder  now  wheth- 
er you,  too,  havt  not  also  begun  to  cloae  your 
ears — and  your  tnlnd — to  those  who  object  to 
your  unwaverliig  support  of  Administration 
policy.  I  am  thltoklng  specifically  of  your  at- 
titude (expressed  on  the  telephone  Interview 
over  WSTC  last!  Thursday)  that  you  had  ex- 
plained your  views  often  enough  and  that 
you  did  not  want  to  take  more  of  your  con- 
stituents' time  In  going  over  them  again. 

When  I  type4  the  address  above,  I  paused 
to  note  that  I  was  addressing  you  at  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  remind  my- 
self that  you  ate  Indeed  a  Representative.  It 
Is  hard  to  know  when  you  stop  "represent- 
ing" the  people  of  Fairfield  County  (or  at 
least  those  wh«  agree  with  you)  and  when 
you  begin — pretumftUy  on  the  basis  of  In- 
formation that  the  am»ge  citizen  does  not 
possess,  expressing  your  own  point  of  view, 
regardless  of  what  any  of  your  constituents 
feel  on  this  subject. 

I  can  sympa1>iize  with  the  Impatience  you 
must  feel  on  tMs  vexing  subject,  but  I  would 
like  to  express  Ithe  hope  that  you  will  try  to 
keep  your  mlnil  open,  and,  even  more,  your 
ears  open  to  wttat  is  being  said  In  the  Fourth 
District.  And  nrbaps  you  will  start  hearing 
some  of  what}  am  hearing  everywhere  here 
auid  come  to  t^e  conclusion  that  all  of  this 
awful  killing  atid  awful  dying  Is  not.  In  the 
age  of  nuclear  ureapons,  the  only  way  of  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  Vietnam. 


World    War    II — III 
and  while  I  did  nof 


of   terms,   I   don't   even 

candidate  for  this  office  it 

1  eep  an  open  mind.  While 

for  not  realizing  It,  I'd 

and  discuss  this  matter 

friends  any  weekend— 

mln4 — only  asking,  of  course. 

have  an  open  mind. 

on  WSTC  might  suggest 

impatient  either.  The 

I  iver  worried  about  on  this 

|hat  don't  think  Vietnam 

you  and  I  are  in  agree- 


DONALO  J.  IBWIN. 


EOt 


tlat : 


Ou>  Obxknwich,  Conn., 

October  30, 1967. 
Hon.  Donald  Ixwin  , 
House  of  Represent  itives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Don:  I  was  glad  to  get  your  letter 
of  October  25,  statl  ng  that  you  were  keeping 
an  open  mind  on  ^e  Vietnam  question  and 
offering  to  come  any  weekend  to  discuss  the 
whole  porblem  with  me  and  my  friends — 
providing,  of  counie,  that  we,  too,  keep  our 
minds  open. 

It  gave  me  the  chance  to  think  over  my 
whole  views  on  tie  subject,  and  to  realize 
that   my   mind    is|  closed   and   will   remain 


a    non-combatant    Job; 
serve  happily,  I  did  serve 


Slncerel] , 


Ptkk  Johnson,  Jr. 


DEFENSE — Vietnam 

October  25,  1967. 
Mr.  Ptke  John^n,  Jr.. 
Old  Greenwich^  Conn. 

Dear  Ptke:  fThank  you  foe  your  letter  of 
October  21,  1»  17,  and  I  certainly  apprecUta 


with  the  r«elizaUcto  that  this  was  a  war  we 
did  not  start  over  a  cause  In  which  I  could 
believe.  Hiroshima  changed  all  that,  and  I 
no  longer  believe;  .In  killing,  whether  the 
victims  be  North  Vietnamese  or  South  Viet- 
namese or  Americans  or  Jews  or  Arabs  oe 
Cubans  or  Dominicans,  or.  Indeed,  anyone 
living  anywhere  Mi  the  world. 

I  teach  a  Sundajy  School  class,  and  I  have 
tried  to  get  my  stadcnts  to  grasp  one  point: 
when  an  Amertcaii  pilot  drops  a  bomb  or  an 
American  Marine  fires  a  rifle  to  kill,  the 
flTitt.1  blame  does  not  go  the  pilot  or  the  sol- 
dier, or  to  the  officers  who  have  commanded 
them,  or  to  the  Staffs  In  Washington,  or 
to  the  President! or  to  the  Congress.  The 
final  blame,  I  teil.  goes  to  us,  the  people 
who  elected  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
and  It  Is  finaUy  up  to  us  to  see  that  the  war 
la  stopped,  and  1|  not  now,  certainly  next 
November.  My  clafs  is  small  and  Its  members 
are  not  of  voting;  age.  and  I  realize  my  in- 
fluence Is  small,  tiut  I  do  not  Intend  to  stop. 

There  has  been  so  very  much  written 
about  this  war,  a^d  I  have  read  much— too 
much — of  It.  Recently  there  has  been  Ful- 
bright  and  Lippaiann  and  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Gus  "Dyler  In  the  New  Leader  for 
October  23  (you'lTuke  this  one;  It  castigates 
liberals  for  the  ["dangers  of  the  'Dump- 
Johnson's  mhovement") ;  and.  most  recently, 
Richard  Rovere's  tiece  on  why  he  wants  out 
from  Vietnam  la  the  latest  Sew  Yorker. 

But  I  now  reaize  that  there  Is  only  one 
piece  of  writing  that  I  can  listen  to  or  be 
Influenced  by.  and  it  Is  to  be  found  in  Exodug 
20:13  and  Is  onw  four  words  long:  Thou 
Shalt  not  kill.  I  nave  weighed  every  possible 
answer,  political,  economic,  diplomatic, 
chauvinistic,  or  what  have  you,  and  I  can 
find  nothing  thatlcan  contradict  It.  Nor  can  I 
Imagine  anything  that  you  could  say  that 
would  possibly  change  my  mind. 

So,  yes,  I  do  have  a  closed  mind;  and  you 
are  now  free  to  wiite  me  off  as  a  nut  or  a  fool 
or  a  misguided  ^ntlmentallst.  But  If  any- 
thing survives  tUls  period  In  which  we  are 
living.  It  win  be  these  four  words  and  not 
those  who,  for  ariy  reason,  continue  to  wage 
war  or  to  speak  (in  Its  behalf. 


Sincerely, 


Ptkr  Johnson,  Jr. 


December  12,  1967 
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Report   From   Congressman   Wydl^x 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

of  new  tork 

in  the  house  of  rh'resentatives 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  my  practice  since  being  a  Member 
of  Congress  to  report  to  my  constituents. 
Recently  I  was  able  to  make  a  mailing 
of  my  December  issue  report  on  the 
events  in  the  90th  Congress.  I  believe 
this  is  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and 
the  material  in  the  report  follows : 
From  Your  Congressman  John  W.  Wtoler 

to     THK    FABtTLOTTS    FOTTRTH  CONGRESSIONAL 

District,  Decemser  1967 
Bellerose,  Bethpage,  East  Meadow,  Elmont, 
Farmingdale,  Floral  Park,  Franklin  Square. 
Garden  City.  Garden  City  South,  Lakevlew, 
Levittown,  Hempstead,  New  Hyde  Park, 
North  Bellmore,  North  Massapequa.  North 
Merrick,  North  Valley  Stream,  Plainedge, 
Seaford.  Stewart  Manor,  Unlondale,  Wan- 
tagh.  West  Hempstead 

A    PERSONAL    MESSAGE 

As  this  edition  of  the  "Fabulous  Fourth 
Report"  goes  to  press,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  still  In  session.  I  can,  there- 
fore, give  you  no  final  report  on  the  workings 
of  the  First  Session  of  the  90th  Congress.  In 
the  main,  however,  this  has  been  a  long,  dis- 
appointing session.  There  was  much  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  and  make  workable  many 
of  the  bills  passed  In  a  rush  In  the  last 
Congress.  Instead,  because  o<  a  lack  of  lead- 
ership in  the  Congress  and  because  of  a  lack 
of  coordination  between  the  President  and 
Congress,  we  had  much  talk  but  little  con- 
structive action. 

The  Congress  is  still  an  interesting  place 
to  be,  and  to  see.  If  you  Intend  to  make  a 
visit,  please  let  my  office  know  and  we  will 
make  arrangements  for  you. 

We  are  now  In  the  midst  of  the  celebra- 
tions of  the  Christmas  seasons.  I  hope  that 
you  enjoy  the  holidays  and  that  the  New 
Tear  may  find  us  all  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
peace. 

Jack  Wtdler. 
wtdler  speaks  on  taxes 

I  believe,  after  long  and  careful  study  of 
the  problem,  that  no  increase  In  federal  In- 
come tax  is  necessary  or  Justified  at  this 
time.  Instead,  I  believe  that  by  cutting  some 
of  the  wasteful  programs  now  In  effect,  by 
slashing  others  and  by  reducing  federal 
spending,  the  economy  of  the  Nation  can  be 
strengthened  and  Improved. 

Recently  the  President  asked  the  American 
people  to  write  their  Congressman  to  say 
they  wanted  a  federal  tax  increase.  The  Pres- 
ident indicated  that  the  people  should  de- 
mand this. 

I  have  news  for  the  President.  The  people 
have  been  writing  me  about  his  tax  Increase 
ever  since  he  proposed  It.  They  are  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  It. 

As  a  result  of  his  request,  I  am  receiving 
more  letters  every  day  opposing  the  tax  In- 
crease. 

The  President  appears  to  be  out  of  touch 
with  the  sentlmento  of  the  people.  There  Is 
a  communications  gap  between  the  White 
House  and  the  man  on  the  street. 

I  have  decided  to  send  him  copies  of  all 
the  letters  I  have  received  to  date  on  the 
question.  He  will  see  for  himself  that  the 
people  know  about  his  tax  Increase  and  do 
not  want  it. 

Additionally,  I  am  asking  the  people  of  the 
Fabulous  Fourth  Congressional  District  to 
write  the  President  and  tell  him  they  oppose 
Ws  tax  increase  and  that  they  wish  him  to 


cut  federal  spending  instead.  I  believe  he 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  on  such  an  lmp>ortant  issue. 

The  President  also  appears  to  have  o(mi- 
fused  prosperity  and  Inflation.  He  recently 
bragged  about  otir  continuing  national  pros- 
perity. He  did  not  explain  how  a  pro6i)erous 
country  could  be  running  a  national  defldt 
of  S30  billion  a  year.  The  "prosperity'*  he 
talks  of  is  built  on  Infiatlon  and  war-time 
spending. 

If  the  prosperity  Is  the  ree\ilt  of  Infiatlon 
and  we  raise  taxes  to  fight  Infiatlon,  we 
would  appear  to  be  undermining  the  Presi- 
dent's prosperity.  In  the  fiscal  quicksands  of 
the  Great  Society  the  people  appetu'  to  have 
been  called  upon  to  engage  In  a  new  war — 
this  time  a  war  on  "prosperity." 

TURNING  THE  TABLES  ON  TAXES 

The  President  has  asked  the  American 
people  to  write  their  Congressman  and  re- 
quest a  tax  Increase.  He  apparently  does  not 
know  that  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
mail  on  this  subject  against  the  tax  In- 
crease. I  would  like  to  urge  each  and  every 
one  of  my  constituents  In  the  Fabulous 
Fourth  Congressional  District  to  write  the 
President  and  let  him  know  how  you  feel 
on  his  proposed  surtax.  I  think  he  should 
be  kept  informed  of  the  feelings  of  the 
people. 

Photo  caption:  Protecting  Long  Island 
Water:  Congressman  Wydler  tesUfles  at  spe- 
cial hearings  on  future  Long  Island  water 
needs  and  supply.  Hearings  were  held  In 
Fourth  District  on  Long  Island's  special 
needs  at  Cong;ressman's  request. 

WATXR 

The  five  year  drought  Is  ended  as  far  as 
Long  Island  goes  and,  sadly,  forgotten  by 
most  people. 

When  the  rains  came  the  water  level  rose, 
dry  stream  beds  ran  wet,  restrictions  on  water 
use  were  abandoned  and  we  began  to  forget. 

But  the  drought  will  come  again.  We  have 
proof  of  that  from  the  past.  Population  Is 
rising.  Industry  and  Its  use  of  water  is  in- 
creasing. Some  experts  say  we  will  begin  to 
suffer  from  lack  of  water  by  1980. 

We  can't  afford  to  wait  for  dry  faucets  or 
polluted  water.  We  must  act  now. 

When  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  sched- 
uled a  water  hearing  in  New  Tork,  I  Insisted 
that  a  separate  one  be  held  on  Long  Island. 
The  problems  of  the  two  areas  are  vastly 
different.  New  York  gets  its  water  from  rivers 
upstate.  We  get  ours  from  underground  wells. 

The  Corps  reacted  to  my  request  and 
scheduled  a  hearing  at  Hofstra  University 
on  July  19.  I  led  off  the  conference.  About 
thirty  persons  spoke,  most  of  them  water 
experts,  presenting  some  useful  and  Inter- 
esting data  and  proposals.  Some  alarmed 
homeowners  were  there.  The  result  has  Just 
been  issued  In  an  Inch  thick  report,  still 
under  Army  study. 

Last  Spring  I  insisted  that  any  plan  for  a 
bridge  or  tunnel  crossing  Long  Island  Sound 
should  Include  a  gigantic  water  conduit  with 
provisions  for  pumping  stations.  It  may  be 
that  the  least  expensive  water  will  eventually 
come  from  streams  in  parts  of  New  England 
or  even  from  Canada. 

One  thing  is  certain. 

We  must  plan  and  act  on  a  bl-county 
basis  now.  I  have  called  for  the  formation 
of  a  Nassau-Suffolk  Water  Authority  to  take 
the  necessary  action.  Such  a  regional  board 
could  preserve  and  protect  our  water  supply. 

ACTION    TO   SAVE   THE    WETLANDS 

I  was  pleased  to  play  a  part  In  a  victory 
for  conservation. 

Although  the  Nassau  County  Government 
attempted  to  fill  in  and  destroy  many  acres 
of  south  shore  wetlands.  I  was  able  to  stop 
them  and  save  a  major  portion. 

This  concerned  an  aien  near  Seaford  which 
the  County  wished  to  All  and  use  for  a  golf 
course.  I  persuaded  General  W.  F.  Caseidy, 
Commanding  General  of  the  Army  Corps  of 


Engineers,  to  Intervene.  The  County's  pro- 
posal would  have  destroyed  almost  all  the 
wetlands  in  the  Seaford  sewer  site  area. 
V  Finally,  and  reluctantly,  the  County  al- 
tered Its  plans  to  save  some  wetlands.  It  was 
strange  to  see  the  County,  which  had  ad- 
vocated saving  wetlands,  plan  for  their  de- 
struction. 

In  any  event,  in  spite  of  aU  the  talk  about 
preserving  wetlands,  the  only  wetlands  saved 
to  date  are  the  acres  rescued  from  the  County 
of  Nassau's  dredges. 

I  have  called  for  that  saved  area  to  be  set 
aside  so  our  Nassau  schoolchildren  can  study 
marshes  and  wildlife  In  their  natural  state. 

AIRPORT   IN    SOUND    MAT   BE  THE    ANSWER 

Recent  suggestions  in  the  Long  Island  Dally 
Commercial  Review,  by  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. Mr.  Paul  Townsend,  merit  a  thorough 
investigation. 

He  suggests,  as  the  site  for  the  needed 
fourth  metropolitan  Jet  airport,  the  shoals 
area  of  Long  Island  Sound  near  Bridgeport. 
An  area  of  several  thousand  acres  could  be 
filled  In,  as  the  water  is  very  shallow  In  the 
area. 

This  would  be  In  connection  with  a  Sound 
bridge  or  tunnel  between  a  spot  somewhere 
near  Bridgeport  and  a  sptot  somewhere  near 
Port  Jefferson.  I  beUeve  that  the  problems 
of  Jet  noise  would  be  almost  nonexistent,  as 
no  homes  or  factories  could  be  buUt  any- 
where nearby. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  ultimate  decision 
should  be  a  Federal  one  and  that  the  cost^ 
of  a  stirvej  of  the  practicality  of  such  con- 
struction and  its  probable  coets  should  be 
a  Federal  expense.  There  are  Federal  agencies 
eqvapped  and  financed  to  do  this  preliminary 
work. 

I  Intend  to  take  proper  Congressional  ac- 
tion and,  at  the  same  time,  to  call  on  CK>v- 
ernor  Rockefeller  and  Governor  Dempoey  of 
Connecticut  for  their  co<^>eratlon. 

If  this  Idea  proves  to  be  feasible,  then  this 
multl-mllllon  dollar,  sixteen  year  search  for 
a  fourth  site  could  be  ended.  I  might  add 
that  the  construction  time  would  not  be 
greater  than  that  for  creating  a  vast  airport 
on  land.  The  result  would  combine  solutions 
for  transportation  problems  of  Long  Island 
in  a  unique  and  eoonomlcal  manner. 

THE   FABULOUS   FOURTH   SPEAKS   OXTT 

The  results  of  my  1967  Opinion  Poll  are 
now  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
other  Congressmen  are  reading  them  with 
Interest.  Your  c^inlons  on  Vietnam  were  es- 
pecially Illuminating. 

You  voted  overwhelmingly  to  mount  a  stra- 
tegically sound  effort  for  military  victory, 
rather  than  to  continue  the  present  course. 
Only  a  handful  wanted  to  withdraw  as  soon 
as  possible  and  relatively  few  want  to  hold 
key  positions  and  negotiate  a  seUlement. 

The  question  of  expanding  trade  with 
countries  which  supply  North  Vietnam 
brought  a  resounding  "No."  Ttk*  Inclusion 
of  Red  China  In  the  United  Nations  was 
spurned. 

Large  majorities  favored  Federal  sharing  of 
funds  with  states;  tax  credits  for  parents 
with  children  in  college;  ending  farm  price 
supports  and  by  far  the  largest  majority  fa- 
vored a  truth-in-lending  blU.  That  figured 
out   to  93'~c    to   5%,   with   2%    undecided. 

President  Johnson's  request  for  a  sur- 
charge on  income  taxes  was  snowed  under, 
as  I  believe  It  should  be. 

Anyone  wishing  a  complete  copy  of  the 
results  have  only  to  write  me  and  request 
them. 

Photo  caption:  Safety  First:  Congressman 
Wydler  examines  new  high  visibility  colors  of 
Long  Island  Railroad  gates  with  Prank  Aik- 
man,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road. This  material  was  Installed  as  a  test 
on  Congressman  Wydler 's  recommendation. 
Wydler  is  sponsoring  legislation  to  have  this 
done  across  the  country. 
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TBKBK  IS  SAFBTT  IN  MODEBinZATIOM' 

One  of  taj  recent  propoeals,  which  was  In- 
corporated Into  a  bill  In  Oongrees,  was  that 
railroad  crooslng  gates  and  warning  signs  at 
grade  eroaslnga  be  painted  some  high  vlal- 
blUty  color,  ooe  especially  Tlslble  by  auto- 
mobile headlights. 

Thousands  of  people  die  annually  at  these 
crossings,  now  protected  by  black  and  white 
signs  and  gates  whieb  go  back  to  the  horse- 
and-buggy  era.  More  thousands  eu'e  crippled 
and  the  property  loss  Is  tremendous. 

Not  all  of  these  accidents  can  be  avoided 
by  painting  the  gates,  but  I  believe  they  can 
be  reduced. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  cooperated  In  a 
demonstration  of  the  worth  of  the  colored 
gates,  and  such  cooperation  is  heartily  ap- 
preciated. The  National  Association  of  Rail- 
roads is  also  working  with  me  on  this  idea. 

Photo  caption:  Levlttown's  Division  A 
Senior  Class  Leaders  discuss  youth  problems 
with  Congressman  Wydler.  Jerome  Zeldls. 
Michael  Swarts  and  Brian  Keenan  presented 
a  sheaf  of  new  Ideas. 

FXOEXAI.    COtTKTS    COMING    TO    LONG    ISLAIO) 

Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties  have  long 
needed  Federal  Court  facilities  nearby.  The 
long  trek  to  downtown  Brooklyn,  where  park- 
lag  facilities  are  at  a  premium,  la  not  to  be 
tolerated  much  longer. 

At  the  request  of  Bar  Associations  in  both 
counties  and  as  the  result  of  my  own  experi- 
ence as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Courts  Com- 
mittee of  the  Nassau  County  Bar  Association, 
I  Introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a  Federal  Court 
for  the  island.  The  bill  puts  in  concrete  form 
proposals  I  made  seven  years  ago,  before  I  was 
elected  to  Congress. 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  for  Fed- 
eral Coiirts  to  sit  on  the  Island.  It  will  be  a 
happy  day  for  litigants,  for  witnesses  and 
for  attorneys  when  it  finally  comes  to  pass, 
and  I  am  doing  all  I  can  do  hurry  that  date. 
Happily,  once  again,  our  Fabulous  Fourth 
Congressional  EHstrtct,  in  the  heart  of  Long 
Island,  will  be  the  location  of  the  new  facili- 
ties. 

HOW  TOU  CAN  SUPPOBT  OUR  BOTS  IN  VIETNAM 

Veterans'  posts  and  other  organizations, 
and  even  some  Individuals,  have  expressed 
Interest  In  "adopting"  a  military  unit  in 
Vietnam. 

This  has  been  done  in  many  places.  For  In- 
stance, the  City  of  Birmingham  has  adopted 
an  entire  division  That's  a  tremendous  un- 
dertaking, far  out  of  the  reach  of  small 
groups.  But  there  are  smaller  units,  such  as 
companies  and  platoons.  My  office  has  com- 
plete Instructions.  wtUch  I  will  be  happy  to 
mall  to  anyone. 

This  Is  called  a  "guidelines"  sheet.  The  In- 
dividual should  specify  the  size  of  the  iinlt 
be  desires  to  adopt.  A  Platoon,  which  Is  a 
portion  of  a  Company,  is  Just  about  the  right 
size  for  a  local  organization.  Tou  will  cor- 
respond with  the  Commander  of  a  unit  not 
already  adopted,  being  given  the  correct 
mailing  address.  The  Commander  might  even 
suggest  the  type  gift  his  men  most  desire. 

Just  a  line  to  me  at  my  Washington  office 
will  bring  you  Guidelines. 

WTII1,KB    orFEBS    VSXX    VIXTNAM    MAPS 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  receiving  a  free 
map  of  Vietnam  has  merely  to  write  me  and 
request  It.  These  free  maps  were  printed  by 
the  government  as  a  result  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  Congress.  They  are  up-to-date  and 
complete. 

Photo  caption:  Oceanography  in  New  York 
State:  During  a  break  at  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  Oceanography  In  New  York  State, 
Governor  Rockefeller  and  Congressman 
Wydler  confer.  Listening  in  Is  John  C.  Baiardl 
Vice  Chancellor.  Long  Island  University  and 
leader  in  light  to  make  Long  Island  leader  in 
oceanography. 

Photo  caption:  A  Great  Combination:  Con- 
gressman John  W.  Wydler  welcomes  the 
Orumman  Aircraft  Corporation  to  the  Fabu- 


lous Fourth  O^ngresslonal  District.  Shown 
above  with  tbei  Congressman  are  E.  Clinton 
Towl.  President^  and  Llewellyn  Evans,  Chair- 
man of  the  Boatd  of  Orumman,  at  new  plant 
on  Stewart  Avcaue  which  was  recently  open- 
ed to  buUd  the  aft  part  of  the  new  F-lllA. 

Photo  caption:  Who  Writes  Their  Congress- 
man? Everybody!  Washington  staff  members 
Miss  Gloria  Perching  and  Miss  Bette  Hoppel 
bid  good  morning  at  the  start  of  an  average 
day. 
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LECI  iLATTVX    BOX    SCORS 

Some  nils  I  have  sponsored 

H.  Con.  Res.  IB  to  Establish  a  Congressional 
Ethics  Committee. 

H.R.  4079  Fedpral  Tax-Sharing  Act.  To  pro- 
vide appropriations  for  sharing  of  Federal 
taxes  with  Sttjtes  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions out  c^  funds  derived  from  a  cut- 
back in  projected  new  expansion  of  grant- 
in-aid  programs  and  as  a  substitute  f6r  por- 
tions of  existing  grant-in-aid  expenditures. 

HJl.  4693  I  :uman  Investment  Act.  To 
amend  the  Int4  mal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  a  credit  a  gainst  income  tax  to  employ- 
ers for  the  exp«  nses  of  providing  Job  training 
programs. 

Some  hil  a  I  have  voted  "yes"  on 

H.R.  421  Protilbits  travel  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  comme  x:e,  or  use  of  such  facilities, 
for  the  purpose  of  Inciting  riot  or  other  civil 
disturbances;  Qxes  penalties  of  up  to  5  years 
in  Jail,  up  to  $10,000  fine,  or  both. 

H.R.  10480  Fixes  penalty  of  1  year  and 
$1,000  fine  for  desecration  of  the  American 
flag. 

H  Jl.  7819  Str  ingthens  and  extends  through 
the  Elementary  and  Second- 
Act;  authorizes  $3.5  billion 
for  aid  to  local  school  agencies  in  low-income 
and  federally-1]  apacted  areas,  to  overseas  de- 
pendents and  ta  schools  for  Indian  children; 
provides  aid  toi  State  education  departments 
to  improve  thdlr  methods  and  broadens  au- 
thority over  Innovative  programs. 

S.  20  Establ^hes  a  National  Water  Com- 
mission to  mah^  a  full  study  of  national  pol- 
icy, problems  a^d  programs  related  to  water 
resources.  i 

H.R.  10226  I^ovldes  free  mailing  privileges 
for  members  ofl  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam. 
Some  bitls  I  have  voted  "no'^on 

HJl.  10867  BJBlses  permanent  limit  on  na- 
tional debt,  by  $22  billion  to  $358  billion  for 
1  year  to  June  30,  1968,  thereafter  permitted 


June  30.  1969, 
ary  Education 


to  raise  by  II 
must  revert  to 
of  fiscal  year). 


His  Eminencf 


SPEECH 

OF 


sadors.  To  our  |Armed  Forces  overseas. 
Cardinal  Spellman  brought  solace  and 
spiritual  regeneration;  to  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  here  and  abroad,  he  fur- 
nished the  fruits  of  his  abundant  charity. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  better  index  to  the 
character  of  this  man  than  the  crucial 
role  he  came  tot  play  In  the  ecumenical 
movement  with  tts  Implications  for  intra- 
religlous  and  interreligious  dialog  among 
men  of  good  co^ience  ttiroughout  the 
world.  In  his  domonstrated  wisdom  and 
humility,  he  untiersood  better  than  any 
of  us  that  the  first  principle  of  Judeo- 
Chrlstian  humafiism  is  the  brotherhood 
of  man  under  ^he  fatherhood  of  God. 


billion  to  $365  billion,  but 
(358  billion  each  June  30  (end 


Francis  Canfinal  SpellmaB 


HON.   [MANUEL  CELLER 

,    .-'  or  NkW   TOBK 
IN  THE  kot  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MondMV,  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  in  the  death 
of  Francis  Ca^tiinal  Spellman,  the  Catho- 
lic Church  i^  America  has  lost  a  vital 
and  energetic  leader  who  proved  by  his 
every  deed  that  he  was  a  prince  among 
priests  If  not  finally  a  prince  among  men. 
His  pastoral  efforts  were  unflaggingly 
directed  toward  the  service  of  his  God, 
his  flock,  anfl  his  country,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded In  serving  all  three  with  uncom- 
mon success. ' 

We  In  Netv  York  are  especially  be- 
reaved by  hl4  passing,  but  It  is  surely  no 
exaggeration;  to  say  that  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  has  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  Its 
foremost  pattlots  and  good-will  ambas- 


Winning  bi  Sticldng  Together 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   MICRIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSH  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  aovember  17, 1967 

Mr.  DIOGS.  ilr.  Sp>eaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  rfemarks  In  the  Record.  I 

include    the    fallowing    "Memo    From 

COPE,"  dated  pecember  11,  1967: 

Winning  bt   Sticking  Tocither 

(By   Ikayard   Rustln) 

(Note. — At  a  lecent  COPE  conference  In 
Wa;^lngton  of  lafkey  Industrial  states,  some 
important  things  were  said  that  can  applj 
equally  to  all  50  states.  Presented  In  thli 
Issxie  of  the  COPS  Memo  are  ezcerpts  from 
speeches  to  the  conference  by  civil  rlghti 
leader  Bayard  Rtistln  and  by  Ous  Tyler,  as- 
sistant  president^   ILOWT7.) 

Looking  back  <^ei  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years  we  can  see  jthat  far  too  little  has  been 
done  to  resolve  ^e  basic  contradictions  In 
American  society^  But  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  impor- 
tant beginnings]  were  made,  that  historic 
commitments  wefe  undertaken  in  civil  rlghta, 
in  poverty,  in  mltilmum  wages,  In  education, 
In  civil  liberties.  Indeed.  Just  to  speak  of  the 
'60s  and  the  89th  Cktngress  in  American  life  li 
to  denote  not  only  a  point  in  time  but  a  re- 
surgent spirit  of  social  reform. 

This  spirit  enianated  from  concentrated 
action  by  thousafids  and  mUllons  of  Ameri- 
cans. They — we— f-were  determined  that  so- 
ciety achieve  Jusl  Ice  and  equality  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  2(  fth  Century.  But  the  Impor- 
tant fact  to  remember  in  facing  the  1968 
election  is  this:  that  the  organized  political 
base  for  this  determination  has  been,  is  now, 
and  must  oontl&ue  to  be,  with  all  of  lu 
faults,  the  Labor-Negro-Liberal  coalition. 
Without  that,  w«  have  nothing. 

Again,  no  one  in  this  room  needs  suffer 
from  the  lllusioa  that  the  gains  we  have 
made  have  been  adequate.  The  turmoil  In 
our  cities,  the  copfuslon  in  our  political  life, 
the  rioting,  etc.,  are  signs  that  having  made 
a  beginning  we  have  not  gone  far  enough. 
We  have  gone  taf  enough  to  arouse  expecta- 
tions and  demaads.  But  we  have  not  gone 
far  enough  to  satisfy  them.  And  here  lies  t 
danger.  We  did  not  have  rioting  because 
there  was  bad  housing.  We  did  not  have  riot- 
ing because  theiie  were  bad  schools.  We  did 
not  have  rioting  because  there  was  unemploy- 
ment. But  because  hope  had  gone,  and  people 
do  not  believe  that  tomorrow,  or  a  week  from 
next  Thursday,  »r  five  years  from  now.  they 
will  have  decent  housing,  that  Jobs  will  be 
adequate,  and  ^at  education  will  be  im- 
proved. 

I  believe  that  the  elections  of  "68  will  prove 
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to  be  as  crucial  for  the  national  destiny  as 
the  elections  of  1860,  or  1876,  and  1932. 

For  the  Negro,  1968  holda  the  threat  of 
repeating  the  fateful  election  of  1876  eind  the 
infamous  compromise  for  the  foUowlng  year 
when  the  federal  government  removed  Its 
remaining  troops  from  the  south,  and  the  na- 
tion turned  its  back  on  the  Negro.  Let  us  be 
honest,  let  us  face  the  ugly  fact:  mllUons  of 
Americans  are  tired  to  death  of  the  Negro's 
struggle  for  freedom,  and  that  fact  is  essen- 
tial to  '68.  And  the  trouble-ln-the-streeta 
Issue,  by  which  people  mean  fatigue  with  the 
Negro,  must  emerge  as  an  essential  Issue  in 
the  '68  campaign. 

In  1876  they  said  we  fought  a  bloody  war 
to  free  the  Negro,  must  we  now  give  him 
40  acres  and  a  mule?  Today  they  say,  we 
have  given  the  Negro  the  right  to  eat  in  lunch 
counters,  must  we  also  give  him  a  job  so  be 
can  afford  a  hamburger?  Now  the  fact  Is, 
bad  the  answer  been  yes  In  1876.  the  ques- 
tion would  not  now  arise  In  '67.  And  If  It  is 
not  answered  affirmatively  in  '68.  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Negro  renting  this  society  apart 
will  be  with  us  until  the  year  2003. 

The  nation  simply  cannot  afford,  and  the 
Negro  least  of  all.  a  return  to  conservative 
rule.  We  cannot  afford  four  years  of  substi- 
tuting cliches  about  the  genius  of  private 
enterprise  for  Intelligent  and  vigorous  na- 
tional policy.  We  cannot  afford  four  years 
of  rhetoric  about  "states  rights"  in  the  place 
of  massive  federal  action.  We  cannot  afford 
four  years  of  highway  construction  at  the  ex- 
pense of  mass  transit,  of  subsidized  sprawl 
st  the  expense  of  urban  reconstruction,  of 
budget  balancing  at  the  expense  of  starved 
schools,  of  soaring  profits  at  the  expense  of 
wages  and  salaries. 

Just  as  we  possess  enormous  technical 
skills  for  social  progress,  so  we  have  over- 
whelming and  irresistible  political  resources 
for  progress.  We  have  an  Immense  labor 
movement,  the  largest  organized  social  force 
In  this  nation.  And  that  trade  union  move- 
ment is  the  one  Institution  whcb  has  an 
eooDomc  program  capable  of  ellmlna1;ng 
slums. 

Then  too.  we  have  in  the  10  percent  of  the 
population  represented  by  the  Negro  struggle 
another  consistent  force  for  social  reform. 

Now.  I  want  to  come  to  the  fact  that  In 
this  election  we  have  certain  major  areas  of 
deep  concern.  I  would  like  to  outline  some 
things  that  anybody  working  in  the  Negro 
communty  now  has  largely  got  to  watch: 

1.  That  many  elements  In  the  Negro  com- 
munity are  disaffected,  out  of  the  frustration 
of  housing  having  got  worse  in  the  last  15 
yean,  at  more  Negroes  being  in  segregated 
schools  in  the  last  15  years,  of  unemployment 
rising  amongst  Negroes.  The  fnistration  has 
led  to  an  antl-whlte  mood. 

a.  We  are  going  to  run  Into  the  notion  in 
the  Negro  search  for  identity  that  any  black 
man,  even  an  exploiter,  might  better  run  for 
office  than  a  tried  and  true  white  liberal. 

8.  The  frustration  will  lead  to  opting  out. 
The  most  dangerous  aspect  that  we  face  In 
the  Negro  community  Is  the  notion  that  both 
parties  are  bad  since  they  are  white,  there- 
fore, why  vote  for  either? 

4.  We  win  face  the  Negro  frustration-white 
fear  syndrome.  That  la  to  say,  white  people 
in  Congress  obstruct  more  social  welfare. 
That  makes  Negroes  more  angry,  and  more 
rioting.  Then  the  white  conservatives  see 
the  rioting,  making  Congress  even  more  dlf- 
llctUt.  Then  Negroes  observe  Congress  cut- 
ting back  and  they  become  more  frustrated. 

The  second  major  factor  in  1968  is  the  war 
la  Viet  Nam.  The  tragedy  here  Is  not  that 
there  is  disagreement  over  the  process  of 
conducting  the  war,  for  In  so  complex  a  war 
these  Is  bound  to  be  national  debate.  It  Is 
rather  that  the  disagreement  threatens  to 
weaken  the  Uberal-Iabor-Negro  coalition. 
Thus  instead  of  resisting  conservative  efforts 
V)  use  the  war  as  an  excuse  for  cutting  back 
the  War  on  Poverty,  many  liberals  are  flght- 
ug  among  themselves  and  with  the  labor 


movement,  and  making  President  Johnson  a 
scapegoat. 

The  problem  Is,  that  if  the  Viet  Nam  war 
did  not  exist  the  men  in  Congress  today  who 
are  cutting  back  would  find  another  excuse. 

The  third  factor  weakening  this  coalition 
grows  out  of  the  riots  and  the  disunity  with- 
in the  civil  rights  movement,  and  the  white 
blacklash.  Now  I'm  g^tng  to  make  it  clear:  I 
am  not  for  unity  in  the  civil  rights  movement 
now,  and  I  reject  the  thinking  of  those  white 
liberals  and  trade  unionists  who  are  so  con- 
fused that  they  could  be  for  unity  now. 

Unity  must  be  for  something.  The  divi- 
sions within  the  civil  rights  movement,  let 
me  make  it  clear,  are  irreconcilable.  They 
cannot,  should  not,  and  must  not  be  glossed 
over,  patched  up  or  concealed  in  the  interest 
of  false  unity.  Some  Important  disagreements 
exist,  and  they  always  existed,  but  this  Is  the 
first  time  that  the  fundamental  objectives  of 
the  clvU  rights  movement  are  under  attack. 
Democracy  is  under  attack.  Non-violence  Is 
under  attack.  Integration  is  under  attack. 

Let  me  therefore  say  that  nothing  Is  left 
except  as  the  labor-liberal-Negro  forces  un- 
derstand certain  things : 

No  matter  how  unhappy  we  may  be  with 
the  current  Congress,  and  no  matter  what 
the  dispute  over  President  Johnson,  and 
whether  Johnson  Is  at  this  moment  able  to 
carry  out  the  commitments  which  he  has 
made  for  dealing  with  the  Inconsistencies  In 
this  society,  who  is  there  in  the  opposition 
party  who  is  even  prepared  to  make  such 
commitments? 

And  therefore,  as  Alice  was  told  by  the  Red 
Queen,  "it  takes  a  great  deal  of  running  to 
stand  still  here."  But  we  can  win,  we  must 
win.  and  we  must  work  together  as  an  aUl- 
ance  for  that  end.  and  the  basis  for  that 
alliance  is  the  economic  and  and  aoclal  pro- 
gram of  the  trade  union  movement. 


Indiana's  Trade  Stake 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARB3 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nraiAXa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord  a   thoughtful   editorial,    "Indiana's 
Trade  Stake,"  from  the  December  4, 1967, 
issue  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Indiana's  TRaoz  Stakk 

The  recent  announcement  by  Indiana's 
Lt.  Gov.  Robert  L.  Rock  that  our  state  now 
ranks  ninth  among  all  the  states  in  the 
value  of  its  exports  has  a  couple  of  impli- 
cations worth  noting. 

One  Is  that  it  tends  to  confirm  the  sound 
judgment  of  those  who  pushed  so  long  for 
a  lAke  Michigan  port  for  Indiana.  That  port 
Is  now  under  construction,  and  when  it  is 
completed  it  should  have  .the  effect  of  in- 
creasing still  further  Indiana's  export  busi- 
ness. 

The  dollar  amount  of  Indiana  exports  In 
1966  amounted  to  $936.9  mUllon,  up  from 
leas  than  three-quarters  of  a  billion  in  1963, 
when  the  state  ranked  12th  in  export  value. 
Both  manufactured  goods  and  farm  prod- 
ucts exported  Increased  dramatlcaUy  over 
the  four-year  span. 

The  second  Implication  that  Lt.  Oov. 
Rock's  announcement  has  Is  that  Hooelers 
have  a  major  stake  in  countering  the  omi- 
nous new  protectionist  trend  in  Congress. 

Free  trade  forces  have  been  In  eclipse  on 
Capitol  HIU  In  recent  mont^. 

With  a  stake  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars  In 


foreign  trade.  Indiana's  representatives  have 
no  business  succumbing  to  the  siren  song 
of  the  protectionists. 


The  Dollar  Is  io  Tronble 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP  wisco>JsrN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  Americans  have  expressed 
real  concern  over  the  devaluation  of  the 
pound  and  what  might  be  in  store  for  the 
VS.  dollar. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  editorial  on  this  subject 
by  radio  station  WHBL  in  Sheboygan, 
Wis.: 

The  Doujoi  Is  in  Tboubls 

For  the  past  several  years,  conservative 
economists  In  the  United  States  have  been 
warning  the  President,  the  Congreas  and  the 
people  about  the  dangerotis  splrallng  infla- 
tion and  the  falllcles  of  the  so-called  "new 
economics"  which  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  have  supported. 

Now,  It  appears,  the  chickens  have  come 
home  to  roost. 

Look  at  the  developments  of  the  last  two 
weeks:  The  British  have  devaluated  their 
pound  sterling  from  a  dollar  equivalent  of 
•2.80  to  t2.40.  Other  European  nations,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  foUowed  suit.  A 
dangerous  drain  on  the  U.S.  gold  supply  has 
ensued,  with  several  foreign  nations,  chief 
among  them  France,  demanding  gold  for 
American  dollars.  The  President  ot  the 
United  States  was  forced  to  state  publicly 
last  Friday  that  the  VS.  would  bold  the  line 
on  the  price  of  gold  at  (35  an  ounce.  And  at 
week's  end,  the  question  was  being  raised 
arotmd  the  world :  Will  the  United  States  be 
farced  to  devalue  the  dollar,  which  would 
mean  a  massive  dose  of  Inflation. 

Why  are  we  In  such  a  financial  meas  in  this 
country?  Is  it  bacause  of  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam?  Is  it  because  of  the  spending  policies 
of  the  Johnson  Administration?  There  are 
no  simple  answers  to  the  problun.  but  we 
believe  several  points  are  clear. 

Fact  ot  the  matter  is,  the  United  States 
has  experienced  galloping  inflation  in  the 
past  eight  years  which  has  Included  deficit 
spending  each  year  by  the  Administration. 
The  U.S.  Is  faced  with  a  $30  billion  dollar 
deficit  In  fiscal  1968  alone,  unless  the  Oon- 
grees approves  the  President's  surtax  on  In- 
come tax  and  unless  the  President  trims  his 
budget  by  several  billion  dollars.  But  even  if 
both  those  actions  take  place,  we  will  still 
see  one  of  the  largest  deficits  in  the  nation  1b 
history. 

This  year's  deficit,  and  those  that  preceded 
It.  are  at  the  root  of  the  economic  problem. 

We  have  the  fiscal  1968  deficit  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  because  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
which  is  costing  U.S.  taxpayers  several  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  And,  second,  because  of 
the  spending  policies  of  the  Administration. 
Most  of  those  welfare-state  schemes  were 
passed  by  the  89th  Congress,  the  Congress 
that  preceded  the  current  session.  In  the 
years  1964  to  1966.  It  was  that  Congress  that 
approved  most  of  the  so-called  "Great  So- 
ciety" programs  that  placed  unheard  of  tax 
loads  on  UJS.  citizens. 

In  his  state  of  the  union  message,  the 
President  said  that  the  Nation's  economy 
was  strong  enough  to  support  both  "guns 
and  butter" — that  Is,  both  the  war  and  the 
welfare  sUte.  But  now  the  question  arisea, 
can  this  really  be  done.  And  the  answer  Is 
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c:early,  not  without  a  staggering,  dangerous 
deficit. 

The  President  did  not  listen  to  those  voices 
of  conservative  economics  back  In  1965  and 
1966. 

It  bothers  us  greatly  to  see  and  hear  the 
President  of  the  United  States  appear  be- 
fore a  televised  news  conference,  as  he  did 
t'vo  weeks  ago,  and  state  that  something 
must  be  done  now  to  reduce  the  deficit  .  .  . 
a  deficit  which  In  fact  he  Is  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  developing.  It  bothers  us  because  the 
statement  reflects  a^very  short-sighted  ap- 
proach to  the  economy  at  best,  and  a  very 
devious,  deceitful  approach  at  the  worst. 

We  believe  the  President,  who  now  finds 
hlnuelf  and  the  Nation  In  economic  trouble, 
is  widening  the  credibility  gap  even  fur- 
ther with  his  attempts  to  shift  the  blame 
and  duck  the  responsibility. 

We  believe  the  President  should  come  to 
the  realization  that,  basically,  the  "new  eco- 
nomics" theories  have  failed  him.  We  believe 
he  must  accept  his  share  of  the  blame  and 
not  attempt  to  pass  the  buck. 

Today  the  dollar  la  In  trouble.  Inflation  at 
unheard  of  levels  Is  threatening.  Those  who 
say  another  1929  Is  Unpoeslble  had  better 
reassess  the  situation.  It  Is  time  for  straight 
thinking  and  true,  forthright  statements.  It 
is  time  to  put  political  considerations  aside. 
to  face  up  to  the  problem,  and  to  take  those 
actions  which  will  serve  to  strengthen  our 
currency  and  insure  the  stability  of  our 
economy. 


¥um  Bareaa  Hits  Ruling  on  Jobs  for 
Minors  Under  16 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years,  the  American  Faun  Bureau  and 
Its  afBliates  have  been  masquerading  as 
the  best  friend  of  the  American  farmer, 
while  actually  serving  the  Interests  of 
big  business.  As  Robert  Sherrlll  has 
written  In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Nation: 

The  bureau's  money  Interests  lie  with  the 
industrialist,  the  chain  grocer,  the  mill 
owner,  the  canner  and  the  processor;  It  has 
little  sympathy  for  the  fanner  and  none  at 
aU  for  the  consumer,  and  except  for  a  few 
years  during  the  Oreat  Depreaalon — never 
has  had. 

AlHMrent^,  the  Farm  Bureau's  inter- 
ests also  lie  with  the  exploitation  of  the 
youth  of  rural  America.  In  the  following 
news  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Wichita  Beacon  on  November  8,  1967, 
the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  puts  Itself  on 
record  in  opposition  to  a  recent  UJS. 
Labor  Depeirtment  order  designed  to 
protect  children  who  work  on  farms 
from  hazards  to  their  health  and  safety. 

After  an  exhaustive  survey,  the  Labor 
Depaiiment  found  that  there  are  about 
800,000  paid  farmworkers  imder  16  in 
tlie  United  States  and  that  these  workers 
are  particularly  prone  to  accidents  on 
the  farm.  For  example,  the  Department 
found  that  in  one  Incomplete  seven- 
State  survey,  there  were  4,000  injuries  in 
2  years  to  farmworkers  from  10  to  17. 
Tn  llsht  of  this  evidence,  the  Department 
has  Issued  an  order  which  i>rohlblt8 
these  young  people  from  engaging  In  16 


different    "hazardous    occupations"    on 
the  farm. 

In  reading  the  order,  I  was  surprised 
by  how  modeitite  it  was.  In  fact,  I  was  a 
bit  disappointed  that  the  order  specifi- 
cally excludes  from  coverages,  persons 
\mder  16  who  are  employed  by  their  par- 
ents. Also,  the  prder  does  notprohlblt  10- 
year-olds  froii  driving  a  truck  or  auto- 
mobile on  the  farm,  handling  many 
chemical  pesncides  and  fertlUzeis,  or 
operating  garden-type  tractors. 

But  the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  is  not 
happy  with  this  order.  Carrying  on  in 
the  notorious  tradition  of  its  parent  or- 
ganization, it  Is  critical  of  still  one  more 
effort  of  the  ^deral  Government  to  im- 
prove the  life  of  rural  Americans. 

I  share  the  I  view  of  the  Kansas  Farm 
Bureau  that  jfotk  experience  "develops 
self-reliance  «nd  self-respect,"  but  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  explain  why  this  self-reliance 
will  necessarily  develop  by  the  yoimg 
handling  pesticides  which  have  a  corro- 
sive effect  on  body  tissues,  which  affect 
the  central  nervous  system,  and  which 
even  cause  respiratory  failure  and  death. 
I  share  the  View  of  the  Kansas  Farm 
Bureau  that  "work  experience  is  an  es- 
sential pert  of  the  educational  process," 
but  I  wonder  why  this  process  requires 
our  young  people  to  handle  and  use  dy- 
namite, blacU  powder,  and  ammonium 
nitrate.  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  following  ar- 
ticle'in  the  I^coRD.  along  with  a  Labor 
Department  release  on  what  work  activ- 
ities are  not  prohibited  by  the  order.  I 
have  long  bee|i  appalled  by  the  heartless 
unconcern  of' the  Farm  Bureau  for  the 
needs  of  rurkl  Americans;  this  latest 
policy  statenent  by  the  Kansas  Farm 
Bureau  Is  bufl  one  more  example  of  this 
Indifference.  ] 

The  Labor  Department  has  made  a  hu- 
mane effort  to  protect  the  youth  of  rural 
America  without  unduly  limiting  their 
employment  opportunity.  The  Farm  Bu- 
reau's carping  at  this  order  is  deplorable. 

The  material  referred  to  foUows: 

Faxm  Bttbeav  Hrrs  Rttling  on  Jobs  fob 
roRS  Undes  16 

The  Kansas  J'arm  Bureau  today  attacked  a 
recent  Iiabor  Department  ruling  on  employ- 
ment of  minors  under  16  as  a  harmful  limita- 
tion of  employment  opportunity  for  the 
young.  I 

The  item  waf  contained  in  a  list  of  resolu- 
tions, approved  at  a  business  session  on  the 
final  day  of  tbeibureau's  annual  meeting  here. 

"In  most  instances  the  employment  of 
minors  in  agriclilture  is  socially  and  economi- 
cally desirable/'  the  resolution  noted.  "Work 
experience  is  ab  essential  part  of  the  educa- 
tional process  ^nd  develops  self-reliance  and 
self  respect."    ! 

The  resolution  referred  to  a  recent  ruling 
by  the  L,abor  Department  that  youths  under 
16  could  not  o|>erate  farm  machinery. 

The  biireau  sslu  state  legislation  governing 
such  employment  of  minors. 

IFrom  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 

of  I.abor  Standards  | 
ExAMPues  or  Wokk  Acnvmxs  Nor  Aitkctko 

BT    THE    HAZiaOOUS-OCCUFATIONS    OBOKB    IN 

AgucultorbI 

Handling  ntany  chemical  pesticides  and 
fertilizers. 

Driving  a  trvck  or  automobile  on  the  farm 
proper  and  he%>ers  on  motor  vehicles. 

Loading  or  i^iloadlng  trucks. 

Operating  garden-type  tractors. 
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Picking  vegetal)  lea  and  t>errles,  and  ploo. 
ing  them  on  conv^ycx'S  or  \n  containers. 

Clearing  br\i8b  and  harvesting  trees  up  to 
8  Inches  In  butt  <lameter. 

Working  from  ladders  at  heights  less  than 
30  feet,  such  as  picking  of  most  fruits. 

Working  with  ISarm  animals,  except  work 
with  certain  breeding  stock  In  confined  areas. 

Hand  planting  uid  cultivation. 

Raising  and  carljng  for  poultry. 

Milking  cows.     I 

Processing  ana  storing  milk  and  dairy 
products. ,  1 

Detasseilng  corn. 

Cleanlngg  barnj,  equipment  storage  build- 
ings, chicken  coops,  etc. 

Mowing  lawns. 

Riding,  driving  ^r  exercising  horses. 

Picking  cotton. 

Handling  of  Irrigation  pipes. 

Harvesting  and  storing  tobacco. 

Riding  on  transplanters. 


Model  Cities  Grants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  - 

HON.  CH/lRLES  S.  GUBSER 

Ofj  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  t>€cember  11, 1967 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Leigh 
Weimers  writes  a  column  "The  Lee  Side" 
which  appears  ta  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
in  my  congressional  district.  I  read  him 
regularly  and  flttd  that  his  splendid  style, 
which  frequently  pokes  fun  at  public  fig- 
ures, is  not  onlji  entertaining,  but  some- 
times makes  yery  significant  points 
which  are  long  remembered.  In  one  of 
his  recent  columns  he  discusses  the  man- 
ner in  which  g^nts  were  made  for  the 
model  cities  program  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  amusi^  to  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional REC0RD.  I  sincerely  hope  no 
member  of  the  Bdmlnistratlon  or  of  the 
Congress  will  read  the  column  literally 
and  take  offense.  After  all,  it  Is-all  in  fun: 

MoDEi]   CrriES    Obants 
(By  iiclgh  Weimers) 

Ever  since  San  0oee  got  shot  down  In  ite  try 
for  a  federal  "model  cities"  grant  to  spruce 
up  the  Mayfair  District,  people  have  been 
trying  to  figure  out  why. 

City  Mgr.  Dutch  Hamann  theorized  the 
IT£.  cash  went  tti  cities  like  Oakland.  Ricli- 
mond  and  Fresno  because  they  had  Negro 
problems.  San  Joke's  Mexican-Americans  were 
No.  2,  but  they  weren't  trying  harder. 

Other  experts  explamed  that  San  Jose 
wasn't  quite  rotten  enough  yet  for  federal 
aid.  But  they  figured  we'd  make  it  before 
long.  If  we  really  worked  at  it. 

Now,  however,  khe  cat  is  out  of  the  bag. 

My  highly  placed  and  usually  peachable 
Washington  source  claims  to  have  obtained  s 
transcript  of  the  meeting  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  where  the 
model  cities  grai^ts  were  awarded.  He  says  it 
went  like  this:     j 

Chaieman.  "Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  your 
scientific  approach  toward  awarding  these 
grants  to  cities  kn  need.  But  I  don't  think 
throwing  darts  at  a  map  of  the  United  States 
Is  really  the  best  way." 

First  MxmirB.  "I  agree,  Chief.  Four  darts 
landed  in  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  aid  to  citl^  there  would  be  bard  to 
justify.  What  if  ^e  tried  standing  closer?" 

Chaiucan.  "N*.  what  I  had  In  mind  was 
•uggestlng  a  few  worthy  cities  myself  and 
letOJOg  this  ootn|nlttee  decide.  For  instance. 
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bow  do  you  feel  about  stamping  out  urban 
blight  in  PlkevUle.  Ky.?" 

Second  Mkkbik.  "PikeTUet  Tbafs  one 
metropolis  I  must  have  missed.  How  many 
people  live  there?" 

Chairman.  "Only  4,754.  But  boy,  do  they 
bave  problems!  And,  I  might  add,  Plkevllle  is 
in  the  Congressional  district  of  Rep.  Cari 
Perkins,  chairman  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  which  passes  on  anti- 
poverty  legislation." 

Third  McMBEK.  "There  seems  to  be  unani- 
mous approval.  Chief.  Any  others?" 

Chairman.  "Well  there's  SmlthviUe  and  De- 
Kalb  County  in  Tennessee.  Total  population 
for  that  combo  is  10,774,  a  congested  39  per- 
sons per  square  mile.  And  SmlthvUle  Just 
bappens  to  be  the  home  town  of  Rep.  Joe 
Kvlns,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
handles  housing  appropriations  and  a  leader 
In  funding  the  Model  Cities  Act." 

First  Member.  "Obviously  worthy  of  our 
approval." 

Chairman.  "And  then  there's  Texarkana, 
Texas.  By  comparison,  a  real  metropolis.  And, 
it  should  be  noted,  Texarkana  is  the  home 
town  of  Rep.  Wright  Patman,  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
which  authorized  the  Model  Cities  Act." 

Second  Member.  "Let's  hear  it  for  Texar- 
kana!" 

Chairman.  "A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend. 
Indeed.  Let's  see  now — this  gives  us  a  total  of 
68  model  cities  grants,  omitting  10  of  the  na- 
tion's 25  largest  cities  and  including  nine  of 
less  than  40.000  p>opulatlon.  That  leaves  us 
only  San  Jose,  Calif.,  to  rely  upon." 

Third  Member.  "Could  you  give  us  a  clue. 
Chief?  Like,  who  represents  San  Jose?" 

Chairman.  "I  believe  it's  Reps.  Charlie 
Oubser  and  Don  Edwards." 

CsoKua  (turning  thumbs  down).  "Charlie 
and  Don  who?" 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
I  have  been  warning  against  banks  get- 
ting into  businesses  other  than  banking. 
Part  and  parcel  of  the  new  trends  in 
banking  in  this  country  have  been  the 
proliferation  of  bank  credit  cards.  This 
has  been  Justified  as  a  banking  func- 
tion because  it  Is  the  extension  of  credit. 
The  differences  between  an  unlimited 
credit  card  and  a  normal  bank  loan,  how- 
ever, are  enormous. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  on  which  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  for  the  past  20 
years,  will  continue  its  investigation  of 
this  practice  and  report  jto  the  House  a 
bill  to  end  it. 

The  following  article  from  the  De- 
cember 4,  1967,  edition  of  the  National 
Observer  points  out  some  of  the  results 
of  indiscriminate  credit  issuance.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues: 

How's  Business? — The  Bio  Card  Party 

A  new  blizzard  of  credit  cards  is  blan- 
)eUng  the  economy.  More  and  more  compa- 
nies have  begun  issuing  cards  in  the  compe- 
tion  for  the  consumer's  dollar.  According  to 
one  estimate.  American  wallets  now  bulge 
wlUi  at  least  85,000,000  credit  cards.  Amert- 
Mn  spenders   now   owe  $S   billion  on  pur- 


chases made  with  these  cards,  or  about  $60 
per  card. 

The  prcrilferatlon  of  cards  extends  well  be- 
yond the  limits  of  a  few  years  ago.  Then. 
cards  were  Issued  by  gasoline  companies  and 
the  travel-and-entertalnment  companies, 
American  Express,  Diner's  Club,  and  Carte 
Blanche.  Now  six  major  airlines  Issue  free 
cards  enabling  individuals  to  buy  flights  on 
their  planes  In  addition  to  the  Air  Travel 
Card  issued  to  corporations.  Numerous  banks 
also  now  have  card  plans. 

The  cards  are  buying  a  greater  variety  of 
items.  Several  St.  Louis  area  banks  are  ex- 
perimenting with  the  use  of  their  cards  to 
charge  groceries.  Two  California  counties 
pennit  residents  to  pay  property  taxes  with 
bankxredlt  cards. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  System  ran  a 
study  last  April,  It  found  627  banks  across 
the  nation  participating  in  credit-card  plans; 
these  plans  carried  outstanding  debts  of 
$809,000,000  at  that  time.  When  the  Federal 
Reserve  checked  back  In  October,  it  dis- 
covered that  848  banks  had  credit-card 
plans,  and  that  debts  had  swollen  to  tl,137,- 
000.000.  Some  bankers  anticipate  that  2.000 
banks  will  have  credit-card  arrangements 
soon. 

The  lure  for  banks  and  other  card  issuers 
is  obvious.  A  man  holding  a  credit  card 
tends  to  spend  with  greater  abandon  than  a 
man  who  must  dig  cash  out  of  his  wallet. 
One  oil  company  estimates  that  its  stations 
get  far  more  "flll-'er-up"  calls  from  its  cred- 
it-card customers  than  from  cash  customers: 
its  stations  average  about  S5  per  cerdlt-card 
sale  and  93  for  an  average  cash  sale. 

For  the  banks,  credit  cards  reduce  the 
accounting  work  in  processing  individual 
checks  that  one  customer  might  send  to  sev- 
eral stores  at  which  he  shope.  Now,  he  sends 
in  one  check  to  the  bank.  Too,  the  cards 
bring  profitable  discounts  of  up  to  7  per 
cent  on  the  bills  the  bank  assumes  from  a 
participating  merchant  or  restaurant. 

Promiscuous  card  distribution  has  resulted 
In  some  congressional  demands  for  legisla- 
tion outlawing  unsolicited  mailings.  Mass 
maUings  have  led  to  unpaid  bUls  run  up  by 
customers  who  couldn't  aSord  the  big  spend- 
ing the  cards  encourage.  Too,  the  cards 
sometimes  were  lost  or  stolen,  then  used  to 
run  up  fraudulent  charges.  One  sign  that 
this  Is  a  distinct  worry:  Some  insurance 
companies  have  begun  selling  policies  to 
cover  any  billings  against  a  customer's  lost 
cards. 

Fraud  losses  recently  forced  two  Chicago 
banks  to  void  aU  their  outstanding  cards, 
then  issue  new  cards  to  a  more  limited,  cred- 
it-worthy list  of  customers.  Some  estimates 
place  the  fraud  losses  rung  up  annually  on 
credit  cards  as  high  as  $60,000,000,  usually 
In  airline  tickets  or  merchandise  that  can 
easily  be  resold. 

A  Los  Angeles  grand  Jury  in  October  in- 
dicted nine  men  for  mall  fraud  for  an  al- 
leged $150,000  cerdlt-card  swindle.  Federal 
authorities  recently  said  they  had  cracked  a 
ring  of  more  than  30  persons  who  had  run 
up  $350,000  in  bills  on  2,000  stolen  Diner's 
Club  cards.  One  man,  using  a  stolen  oil- 
company  card,  allegedly  charged  $8,300  in 
food,  liquor,  and  lodging  before  his  arrest  in 
Colorado. 

The  national  credit-card  binge  has  a  deep- 
er impact  than  such'  dishonesty.  The  cards 
represent  another  tool  m  the  rapid  expan- 
sion Of  debts  assumed  by  consumers,  despite 
the  relative  sluggishness  of  the  economy.  At 
the  end  of  October,  the  latest  figures,  Amer- 
icans owed  $96.1  biUlon  In  short-term  debts. 
That's  an  Increase  of  $4.2  bUllon  from  a  year 
earUer. 

This  vast  debt  has  fueled  demand  for  goods 
and  services  and  helped  the  economy  con- 
tinue its  expansion.  But  many  economists 
wonder  at  what  point  such  debts  will  be- 
come ao  burdensome  that  they  will  slow  up 
spending  whUe  customers  work  their  way  out 
of  debt.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  such 


drag  upoh  the  economy  is  imminent.  If  tturt 
point  should  ever  come,  though,  aU  those 
magical  UtUe  plastic  cards  wlU  have  lost 
much  of  their  magic. 


Mining  Seminar  Breatl^es  Philosopby  of 
Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  L  PEHIS 

OP  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Califor- 
nia Mining  Journal,  in  Its  December 
issue,  compliments  the  work  and  faith 
several  of  my  colleagues  and  L  and  many 
volunteers,  invested  in  the  recent  m<"<"g 
seminar  held  in  Barstow,  Calif.  As  this 
seminar  is  becoming  annual,  and  is  ex- 
panding to  be  the  Western  States  Mining 
Seminar,  I  am  sure  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  reading  this 
constructive  article. 

The  article  follows : 

[From  the  California  Mining  Journal, 

December  1967] 

Seven    Hundred    Attend    Sam    B^uiardino 

CoiTNTT  Mining  Seminar  ik  Barstow,  Cauw. 

The  Barstow  Chamber  of  Oommeroe,  the 
City  of  Barstow,  and  Rep.  Jerry  Pettis  con- 
tributed prodigious  energy  and  faith  in  bring- 
ing about  the  successful  first  major  con- 
vention for  this  high  desert  dty  Satvirday, 
October  14. 

The  San  Bernardino  County  »«"»"e  Sem- 
inar was  attended  by  more  than  700  persons, 
will  become  annual,  and  baa  changed  its 
name  to  the  Western  States  *«i"<"e  Seminar. 

The  convention  breathed  the  high-desert 
philosophy  of  Independent  men.  wUllng  to 
work  for  themselves,  and  anxious  to  shake 
off  federal,  state  and  county  restrictions  on 
free  enterprise,  especially  In  mining  I 

Congressman  Pettis,  Walter  S.  Baring  of 
Nevada  and  Laurence  J.  Burton,  Utah,  ap- 
peared to  agree  solidly  with  the  miners  and 
friends  gathered  In  the  Baistow  OoUege 
gymnasium. 

The  written  questions  to  a  battery  of  fed- 
eral officials  from  various  agencies  concerned 
vrith  mining  indicated  displeasure  with  the 
ways  of  government,  and  eagerness  to  de- 
velop cooperative  effort  or  a  hands-off  poUcy. 

One  of  the  resolutions,  which  drew  s\is- 
tained  applause,  even  whistles,  caUed  for  the 
federal  government  to  either  subsidize  the 
mining  Industry  or  cut  out  all  subsidies  and 
restrictions. 

Mining  lawyer  George  W.  Nilsson  and  min- 
ing investor,  broker,  Edward  J.  Soehnel  posed 
hard  and  complicated  questions  to  the 
officials  and  ai^eared  to  enjoy  doing  It. 

The  resolutions  did  not  ignore  state  and 
county  governments. 

The  departments  of  state  and  county  gov- 
ernment concerned  with  planning  and  ap- 
proval of  new  mines  and  mills  are  urged  by  a 
resolution  to  "change  their  attitifdes  and 
procedures  to  facilitate  a  better  relationship 
with  the  mining  Industry." 

None  of  the  San  Bernardino  County  Super- 
visors were  present  to  hear  that  resolution,  or 
available  to  answer  the  written  questions  In- 
tended for  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Ross  Dana  participated  in  the  morning 
Introductions  and  welcomes.  However,  Dana, 
the  only  supervisor  to  show,  left  before  the 
question-answer  period  In  the  afternoon. 

Edward  J.  Soehnel,  chairman  of  the  ques- 
tions-screening committee,  said  those  ques- 
tions would  "be  mailed  to  the  superTlaors". 
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Congreesman  Pettis  said  he  would  read 
hlgbllghts  of  the  convention  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  have  the  keynote  ad- 
dress by  Nevada  Congressman  Walter  S.  Bar- 
ing published  In  the  Record. 

Also,  Rep.  Laurence  J.  Burton's  comments 
will  be  published  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  Pettis'  request.  B\irton  Is  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  sub-committee  on 
miners  and  mining  for  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  afternoon  question- answer  period.  In- 
tended to  brief  small  Investors  on  how  gov- 
ernment agencies  could  help  them,  and  to 
answer  more  complicated  questions  by  large 
mining  companies'  lawyers.  Involved  these 
men  and  their  agencies: 

Donald  R.  Irving,  area  director,  U.S.  Divi- 
sion of  Mines;  William  S.  Schumarcher,  area 
administrator.  Small  Bxislness  Administra- 
tion; Byron  Seattle,  director,  division  of 
watershed  management,  U.S.  Forestry  Serv- 
ice: Dale  k.  Andrus,  chief,  division  of  lands 
»nd  minerals.  Bureau  of  Land  Management; 
Bennle  Troxel,  California  Mining  and  Ge- 
ology Board,  Department  of  Conservation; 
WlUiam  L.  Shafer,  consultant  on  mines  and 
mining.  Congressional  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs:  George  O.  Gates,  assist- 
ant chief  geologist,  tT.S.  Oeologlcal  Survey; 
and  Thor  H.  Klilsgaard,  chief,  OfBce  of  Min- 
erals Exploration. 

WUUam  S.  Hubbard,  mine  InvestOT  and  tax 
appraiser,  San  Bernardino,  was  moderator 
lor  the  panel  question-answers.  The  ques- 
tions were  In  writing,  screened  by  a  commit- 
tee made  up  of  Edward  J.  Soehnel,  like  Hub- 
bard a  mine  Inveetor,  broker  and  former  tax 
appraiser,  committee  chairman;  Barstow 
Judge  Ted  L.  DeBord,  and  a  noted  mining 
attorney,  George  W.  Nllsaon. 

Two  of  the  written  questions  were  for 
Rep.  Pettta.  His  answers  set  records  for  the 
day,  for  brevity. 

Pettis  was  asked  what  could  be  done  to 
force  a  railroad  to  llqiUdate  Its  mass  acreage 
for  mineral  development. 
"Pot  the  moment,  nothing." 
To  an  Involved  question  which  amovmted 
to  asking  him  if  he  favored  leglslaUon  that 
would  in  effect  get  the  government  off  the 
miners'  backs,  he  said,  "yee". 

Apparently  the  agency  representatives  In 
general  were  unable  to  answer  their  questiona 
With  similar  dispatch  or  clarity.  Andrue,  who 
caught  the  brunt  of  the  questioning,  gave 
replies  which  Included  '"WCU  get  you  an 
cmswer  Bome  way  .  .  .  I'm  not  famUlar  with 
the  particular  situation  .  .  .  We're  looking 
at BLM procedures  ..." 

Pettis  complimented  the  federal  officials 
for  their  "bravery"  In  "coming  out  and  try- 
ing to  answer  the  questions,  unlike  some  of 
the  politicians". 

In  the  afternoon  sessions  Nllason,  Con- 
gressmen Baring  and  Burton  received  flur- 
ries of  applause  for  comments  and  questions. 
It  was  a  partisan  audience,  made  up  ap- 
parently of  men  and  women  with  mining 
InteresU  who  appeared  to  agree  with 
the  pettls-Soehnel-Hubbard-Barlng-Burton 
and  NUsBon  phUosophy  .  .  .  the  several 
branches  of  government  concerned  with 
mining  should  mend  Its  ways  and  help  the 
Industry. 

There  was  a  clear  belief  that  the  govern- 
ment agencies  were  doing  harm  to  the  In- 
dustry, and  actuaUy  not  carrying  out  the 
real  Intent  of  the  1965  federal  legislation 
apparently  claimed  as  authority  for  what 
the  convention  leaders  describe  as  "arbi- 
trary" decisions. 

For  example.  Nllsson  asked  by  what  legal 
authority  the  Forestry  Service  acted  in  order- 
ing prospectors  off  their  claims,  saying  the 
claims  were  void,  and  threatening  to  bum 
their  buUdlngs  and  equipment  if  they  didn't 
get  off  the  land. 

NUsson  was  answered  by  an  agency  official, 
"I'm  not  an  attorney.  I  can't  answer  that 
question."  , 

When  NUsson  said  thU  "scorched  eartli 


policy"  needed!  Investigation,  there  was  sus- 
tained applause- 
Baring's  keytiote  address  included  these 
comments : 

"I  say  the  rfcc«d  does  not  show  concern 
over  the  pllglt  or  welfare  of  the  mlnw." 
He  made  it  cle  ir  he  was  accusing  both  Dem- 
ocratic and  Re]  lubllcan  administrations. 

"The  record  Is  replete,"  he  added,  with 
"ever-changini ;  ground  rules  designed  to 
make  it  more  ^fficult  to  bring  in  new  mines 
and  develop  tuem — particularly  on  the  pub- 
lic lands". 

He  called  f  r  support  of  his  legislation 
which  would,  he  said  "curb  the  bureau- 
crats". 

"We  have  seen  ovir  money  cheapened 
through  the  d)wngradlng  of  gold  and  silver 
In  our  monet  iry  system  ...  we  must  get 
the  Executive  Branch  out  of  legislating 
through  reguUtlon  and  opinion.  We  must 
strengthen  on  •  mining  Indiistry,  not  mum- 
mify It",  Barl:  ig  declared. 

He  conclude  1  his  keynote  address  by  say- 
ing, "Given  onstructive  guidelines,  we  In 
Congress  can  look  forward  to  enacting  the 
laws  that  will  provide  mining  with  the  con- 
fidence to  mee  t  the  challenge  of  the  future." 

Mayor  Jam*  s  Gilliam  closed  the  seminar 
by  recognition!  of  the  many  persons  and  firms 
who  contribulted  to  the  organization  of  the 
seminar. 

"Our  wish,'  the  mayor  commented,  "is 
that  we  have  1  leen  successful  in  making  your 
stay  with  us  i  s  Barstow  worthwhile  and  in- 
formative, an(  I  that  next  year  you  wllk  see 
fit  to  Join  us  1 1  a  bigger  and  better  seminar".^ 

Congressmai  i  Jerry  Pettis,  who  originally 
called  the  coi^ventlon  and  was  instrumental 
In  getting  participation  by  representatives 
of  federal  agepcles,  told  the  Barstow  Insert 
Dispatch,  In  deferring  to  the  hl-desert  area, 
"We  live  rlghl  smack  In  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  mineral  resource  areas. 
As  our  country  becomes  more  urbanized  and 
the  society  becomes  more  sophisticated,  we 
become  Increasingly  dependent  on  minerals. 
Most  people  think  mining  Is  Just  gold  and 
silver.  Actually,  mining  covers  every  con- 
ceivable chemjlcal  or  mineral  that  is  of  value 
to  man.  And  we  haven't  yet  scratched  the 
surface  of  th^  value  of  mineral  resources  In 
this  area." 
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dent."  So  did  thi)  puppet  regimes  that  fol- 
lowed in  eastern  I  lurope. 

The  Romanian  Reds  have  proved  particu- 
larly resourceful  when  it  comes  to  the  "big 
lie." 

A  case  in  poliit  is  Romanian  party  boss 
Nlcolae  Ceausescii.  In  an  article  on  the  50tb 
anniversary  of  tl^e  Bolshevik  takeover  pub- 
lished simultaneously  in  Moscow's  Pravda 
lucharest  he  said: 
le  news  about  the  victory 
'evolution  was  hailed  with 
ly  and  enthusiasm  by  the 
,0  actively  manifested  their 
le  young  Soviet  power  by 
Tied  out  everywhere  In  the 
direct  participation  with 
an  Important  number  of 
in  defending  the  socialist 
'entlonists." 
in  lie,  a  sheer  distortion  of 


and  Scantela  of 

"In  Romania, 
of  the  October 
profound  sympa 
working  people, 
solidarity  with 
ample  actions  a 
country  ...  by 
arms  in  hand  o{ 
sons  of  our  peopl 
state  against  In 

This  is  a  brazi 
historic  facts. 

Let's  look  at  V. 
Nov.  7,  1917. 

Romania  was 
Powers — Germ 
and  Turkey. 

Ce^usescu  ma 
the  country,  Inc: 
rest  was  occupl 


le  situation  In  Romania  on 

Jl  at  war  with  the  Central 
Austro-Hungary,  Bulgaria 


Lenin  ai  i  Stalin  Set  Red  Pattern 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HO  USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoiU^V,  December  11,1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ap- 
preciation df  liistory  Is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  understand  developments  in  for- 
eign affairs.!  feel  it  is  necessary,  in  view 
of  the  perHormance  of  the  Rumanian 
Communist  Government,  to  present  a 
proper  historical  review  of  Russian  rela- 
tions. Such  a  review  happens  to  be  avail- 
able in  the  following  column,  by  the  noted 
international  columnist  Dumitru  Daniel- 
opol,  which)  appeared  In  the  November 
25  edition  oi  the  Elgin,  HI.,  Daily  Courier- 
News:         1 

Lknin  asd  Stalin  S*r  Rsb  PATXiaN 
Cb4  Dumitru  Danlelopol) 

WASHiNCTdN. — A  good  Communist  is  a  good 
liar.  That's  aa  axiom. 

Lenin  and  Btalln  set  a  pattern  in  the  Krem- 
lin that  was  adopted  and  refined  by  the  Nazis 
into  their  "Jig  lie"  technique — the  bigger 
the  lie  the  a  ore  likely  it  is  to  be  believed. 

The  Krem  In  took  lessons  from  the  "stu- 


bave  forgotten  that  half 
ding  the  capital  of  Bucha- 
by  the  enemy. 
Moldavia  and  the  wartime  capital  of  Jassy 
were  free  only  b^ecause  the  Romanian  army 
had  beaten  back  the  Germans  in  battles  at 
Marasti  and  Marasesti  on  Aug.  14-19. 

King  Ferdinanfl  had  gone  into  the  trenches 

and  had  told  his  army  that  as  soon  as  the 

war  was  ended  tlie  land  would  be  distributed. 

The    Romanlab    army    had    something    to 

fight  for.  I 

When  the  Bolspevlks  took  over  Russia,  they 
sent  agents  to  Iflomanla  to  "bolshevlse"  that 
country.  They  found  that  the  Romanians 
wanted  no  part  pf  their  revolution. 

One  band  of  revolutionary  Russians  sur- 
rounded Jassy  domanding  that  the  Romanian 
Royal  family  b«  surrendered  to  them.  They 
were  stopped  liy  loyal  Romanian  peasant 
soldiers.  T 

In  fact,  the  Romanians  threw  back  the 
Germans  at  the  very  moment  their  Russian 
allies  were  deserting  by  the  thousands.  The 
czar  had  been  overthrown  In  March  and  the 
Kerensky  government  could  no  longer  con- 
trol the  disillusioned  army. 

John  Buchaq.  who  later  became  Lord 
Tweedsmulr,  governor  general  of  Canada, 
wrote  in  "Nelsoi's  History  of  the  War:" 

"The  dramatic  spectacle  of  Russian  regi- 
ments drifting  aKray  without  order  from  their 
lines  .  .  .  whllelon  the  other  side  of  the  road 
wearied  Romanian  troops  with  stem  faces 
and  contemptuous  eyes  marched  to  take  up 
the  place  of  the  deserts  .  .  ." 

The  Russian  soldiers  had  lost  their  desire 
to  fight.  They  deserted  en  masse,  roaming  the 
Romanian  country  side,  raping,  looting  and 
burning  down  villages. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Jtme,  1917,  in  Jassy, 
the  Romanian  parliament  had  voted  an  Agra- 
rian Reform  Lajw,  the  most  radical  land  re- 
form written  to  that  time.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
large  estates  were  to  be  distributed  to  the 
peasants,  who  tjungered  for  their  own  farms. 
There  was  never  any  love  lost  between 
Romania  and  Russia.  But  after  the  Russian 
army  fell  apart  In  1917  and  ravaged  the  coun- 
try, suspicion  turned  into  open  hostility. 

There  Is  some  truth  In  Ceauaescu's  state- 
ment that  thei*  was  direct  Romanian  "par- 
ticipation with  arms  in  hand,"  after  the  Octo- 
ber revolution. 

But  it  was  not  a  gesture  of  fraternity.  The 
Romanians  weie  out  to  clear  the  Russians 
from  their  country. 

Later  the  Rl>manlan  army  entered  Bes- 
sarabia and  thijew  out  the  Bolsheviks. 

In  March  191B,  the  Bcssarabian  parliament 
chose  to  break  away  from  Russia  and  rej^ 
Romania.  It  remained  Romanian  until  1940 
when  the  Sovlerts  grabbed  it  under  the  Nasl- 
Russlan  pact. 

In   1919   the  Romanian   government  sent 
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tn)ops  into  Hungary  to  help  overthrow  the 
Oommunlst  regime  of  Bela  Kuhn. 

The  agrarian  reform  was  carried  out  as  pro- 
mised. The  Romanian  peasants  became  the 
strongest  foes  of  communism. 

When  the  Russian  armies  marched  into 
Romania  In  1944  there  were  barely  800  Com- 
munists In  a  population  of  some  20  mUUon. 

Just  because  Ceasescu  doesn't  like  Ro- 
manian history,  he  can't  be  allowed  to  re- 
write it. 


Reader's  Digest  and  the  Social  Security 
System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICKIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  protects 
quite  firmly  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
While  certain  restrictions  relating  to 
libel,  slander,  pornography,  and  ob- 
sctBilty  have  been  built  Into  our  system, 
the  press  is  otherwise  generally  free  to 
print  whatever  it  desires. 

We  are  fortunate  that  the  press,  for 
the  most  part,  has  conducted  itself  in  a 
responsible  fashion.  The  press,  generally, 
has  not  taken  its  freedom  to  mean 
license. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  are 
occasions  when  a  great  newspaper  or 
magazine  departs  from  the  high  stand- 
ards of  self-discipline  which  usually  pre- 
vail. In  my  view,  the  Reader's  EMgest  did 
just  this  when  it  printed  in  its  October 
1967  Issue  an  Inaccurate  and  misleading 
article  on  the  social  security  system. 

This  article  has  brought  great  fear  and 
concern  to  a  great  many — ^perhaps  mil- 
lions— of  persons  who  are  currently 
drawing  social  security  retirement  bene- 
fits, or  who  count  upon  such  benefits  to 
make  up  a  substantial  part  of  their 
future  retirement  incomes.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  constituents  in 
which  they  related  their  fear  and  con- 
cern. I  have  answered  these  letters  by 
stating  that  the  Reader's  Digest  article 
was  both  inaccurate  and  misleading,  and 
pointing  out  that  the  social  security  pro- 
gram is  soundly  conceived,  soundly 
financed,  and  soundly  managed. 

Under  Secretary  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  Issued  a  statement  re- 
futing the  Reader's  Digest  article.  Chair- 
man Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  person  who 
probably  is  most  knowledgeable  about 
the  workings  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, has  indicated  to  the  House  his 
concern  about  the  misleading  and  inac- 
curate article  in  the  Reader's  Digest. 
Many  other  Members  of  Congress  have 
made  similar  public  comments. 

Respected  and  responsible  persons  in 
organizations  representing  our  senior 
citizens  have  r>ointed  out  the  misleading 
and  inaccurate  statements  in  the 
Reader's  Digest  article.  A  great  many  in- 
terested individuals  also  have  commented 
on  the  misleading  and  inaccurate  state- 
ments contained  in  the  Reader's  Digest 
article. 

The  Reader's  Digest,  however,  has  not 


to  my  knowledge  published  any  state- 
njent  which  might  serve  to  correct  the 
situation  and  remove  the  concern  and 
fear  to  which  its  misleading  and  inac- 
curate article  has  given  birth. 

I  look  upon  the  Reader's  Digest's  con- 
duct in  this  matter  to  be  an  abuse  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

In  my  view,  any  publication  which  does 
violence  to  the  truth  has  a  firm  obliga- 
tion to  clarify  the  record  when  it  is  made 
clear  to  such  publication  that  the  mate- 
rial which  it  has  printed  is  in  fact  inac- 
cui-ate  and  misleading. 

This  the  Reader's  Digest  has  not  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  advised  that  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  are  today  picketing  the  offices  of 
the  Reader's  Digest  in  10  cities  across 
the  United  States.  The  council  has  writ- 
ten me  as  follows: 

We  are  protesting  the  false  and  damaging 
statements  in  the  October  1967  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  to  the  effect  that  the  (320 
billion  Social  Security  System  is  in  trouble. 
Never  before  have  we  had  so  many  letters 
from  the  elderly  expressing  anxiety  about 
their  Social  Security  payments,  and  we  are 
convinced  this  is  due  to  the  Digest  article 
and  the  fact  that  the  magazine  has  a  circula- 
Uon  of  15  mllUon  in  the  USA. 

As  your  mail  must  show,  these  Reader's 
Digest  statements  have  raised  unneeded  fears 
among  large  numbers  of  elderly  about  the 
future  of  the  Social  Security  System. 

Few  who  see  the  Reader's  Digest  suspect 

Its  October  Social  Security  article  was  a 
deliberate  and  malicious  attempt  to  under- 
mine public  confidence  In  the  Social  Security 
program.  So  they  are  worried. 

Few  of  them  know  of  the  magazine's  policy 
of  refiAsing  to  correct  false  and  damaging 
statements  on  public  Issues. 

We  are  taking  the  only  way  we  know  to 
expose  this  magazine's  blatant  attempt  to 
discredit  Social  Security. 

It  is  our  hope  the  picketing  may  persuade 
the  Reader's  Digest  to  publish  the  correc- 
tion issued  by  Under  Secretary  WUbur  J. 
Cohen  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  of  the  glaring  errors 
and  wrong  conclusions  in  the  Reader's  Digest 
Social  Security  article. 

We  also  hope  other  media.  Including  TV, 
radio,  newspapers  and  magazines  may  be 
moved  to  present  the  real  facts  on  Social 
Security  to  offset  the  confusion  and  worry 
that  has  been  raised  by  the  Reader's  Digest 
article. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the  desire  ex- 
pressed by  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  that  the  record  be  set  straight. 
I  believe  the  Reader's  Digest  has  an  obli- 
gation to  do  this.  I  believe  that  the  other 
news  media  have  an  obligation  to  do  this. 


The  Ideology  Gap 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  11. 1967 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  constantly  astonished  by  the 
efforts  that  are  made  by  many  liberals 
to  Justify  the  conduct  of  our  adversaries 
in  the  world.  Particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
we  see  them  literally  straining  to  equate 
even  the  most  outrageous  and  piratical 


conduct  as  merely  rational  responses  to 
situations  created  by  U.S.  policy.  They 
then  proceed  to  the  false  conclusion  that 
if  only  we  in  the  United  States  would 
change  our  erring  ways,  a  peaceful  and 
stable  world  order  would  result.  Their 
basic  premise  is,  of  course,  totally  er- 
roneous. For  the  Communists,  be  they 
Russian  or  Chinese,  are  striving  for  vic- 
tory. If  a  period  of  peace  will  help  to 
advance  their  ultimate  goals,  then  they 
are  for  that  particular  kind  of  Commu- 
nist peace.  On  the  other  hand  if  a  nasty, 
little  war  of  liberation  will  better  pro- 
mote Communist  objectives,  they  quick- 
ly opt  in  favor  of  this  strategem  as  they 
are  presently  doing  in  Vietnam. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  went  to  great 
lengtlis  at  a  press  conference  to  excuse 
the  Soviet  Union's  decision  to  build  and 
presumably  deploy  a  new  terror  weapon, 
a  fractional  orbital  bombardment  system 
(FOBS) .  McNamara  went  out  of  his  way 
to  make  the  case  for  the  Soviet  and 
declared  that  their  action  was  not  a  vio- 
lation of  the  outer  space  treaty  which 
was  supposed  to  ban  the  deployment  of 
weapons  of  nuclear  destruction  in  outer 
space. 

Mr.  Gilpatric,  a  former  McNamara 
assistant,  is  another  devotee  of  the  school 
that  we  must  not  seek. to  maintain  su- 
periority in  weaponry  over  the  Soviet 
Union  because  it  will  only  accelerate  the 
arms  race.  Rather,  they  suggest,  let  us 
be  content  with  parity  and  then  all  will 
be  well. 

If  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Communist  China 
truly  wanted  the  type  of  world  peace  that 
we  in  the  West  are  seeking,  these  gentle- 
men might  have  a  point.  But  both  in 
actions  and  by  words  they  have  made  it 
abundantly  clear  then  they  are  still  pur- 
suing the  goals  of  reshaping  the  world 
stccording  to  Communist  dogma.  In  short 
they  have  not  relinquished  the  goal  of 
Communist  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enclosed  editorial 
from  the  December  11,  1967,  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled  "Tlie 
Ideology  Gap"  is  an  excellent  exposition 
of  the  extremely  important  point  that 
we  err  most  egregiously  if  we  swallow  the 
bland  assumption  of  Mr.  Gilpatric  and 
others  of  his  school  that  in  pursuing  the 
arms  race  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  more 
sinister  aim  or  design  than  does  the 
United  States.  This  constant  effort  to 
equate  our  conduct  and  more  important- 
ly our  motives  with  that  of  our  Commu- 
nist adversaries  is  both  patently  false 
and  demeaning  to  the  whole  history  and 
tradition  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
not  just  comparing  the  Russian  and  the 
American  people.  If  we  were,  matters 
would  be  quite  different  because  I  do  be- 
lieve that  people  are  essentially  the  s&me 
in  the  hopes  and  dreams  that  they  cher- 
ish for  a  peaceful  world.  However,  we  are 
comparing  governments.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  Is  democrat- 
ically chosen  and  every  2  and  4  years  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  can 
be  changed  completely,  if  the  people  so 
will  it. 

In  contrast  the  Soviet  Government  and 
the  government  of  Red  China  is  not  rep- 
resentative of  the  will  of  the  people.  They 
are  responsible  in  their  policies  only  to 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Communist  Party, 
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a,  tiny  minority  within  each  country. 
They  ocDtinue  to  be  totalitarian  dlcta- 
torsblpB  Just  M  malevolent  In  their  out- 
look toward  true  democracy  as  any  fas- 
cist dictatorship  ever  was  under  Hitler  or 
MussollnL  ) 

I  congratulate  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
for  aeeklng  to  expose  the  colossal  self- 
delusion  and,  Indeed,  extremely  shallow 
analysis  of  Soviet  attitudes  offered  by  Mr. 
Gilpatric  In  his  recent  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

Thi  iDEOtOGT  Gap 

Soviet  advances  In  nuclear  weaponry  re- 
cently have  stoked  the  Pentagon's  smoldering 
dlsputee  on  U.S.  strategic  posture,  and  the 
debate  Is  startmg  to  flare  Into  public. 
'  The  latest  spark  Is  an  article  decrying  the 
"mad  momentum"  of  the  arms  race,  written 
for  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  by  Roawell  L.  Gilpatric,  former 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  would  not 
quarrel  with  many  of  Mr.  Gllpatrlc's  con- 
clusions. Certainly  It  would  be  In  the  Interest 
of  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
limit  the  arms  race,  and  certainly  a  pro- 
foundly disturbing  type  of  momentum  pre- 
vents them  from  doing  so.  Certainly  the  U.S. 
ought  to  avoid  steps  that  might  feed  this 
momentum  unless  they  are  truly  essential  to 
its  national  security. 

We  are  troubled,  though,  by  the  tone  of 
apology  for  the  Soviets  so  obvious  in  Mr. 
Gllpatrlc's  article,  and  which  also  seems  less 
overtly  but  Just  as  surely  to  permeate  the 
arguments  of  many  others  who  would  re- 
strict further  development  of  U.S.  strategic 
weapons.  We  only  hope  their  Judgment  is  not 
unduly  dependent  on  their  wishful  assess- 
ment of  Soviet  motives. 

"So  much  depends  in  these  matters  on 
from  which  side  of  the  looking  glass  one 
views  a  power  struggle,"  Mr.  Gilpatric  writes. 
"What  the  United  States  considers  an  effort 
to  keep  the  peace  or  to  protect  Independent 
nations  from  externally  generated  aggression 
looks  to  the  Russians  like  another  projection 
of  Amwican  military  power  as  well  as  an  in- 
terventton  In  the  internal  aSalrs  of  sovereign 
states." 

"Tbus.  while  fielding  an  American  Army 
of  nearly  half  a  million  soldiers  In  South 
Vietnam,  supported  by  a  naval  force  of  100 
vessels  and  thoiisands  of  aircraft,  we  take 
umbrage  at  what  the  Soviets  are  doing  on  a 
far  smalltt  scale  for  the  North  Vietnamese  " 


Soviet  behavior  :ln  Vietnam,  for  example,  is 
not  a  quantltatljre  one  of  which  nation  sup- 
plies more  arms.  It  is  a  qualitative  one  of 
which  is  bacUw  an  effort  to  rearrange  the 
international  stiitus  quo  by  force  of  arms. 
Such  efforts  cleaprly  must  be  proscribed  if  the 
world  hopss  to  avoid  nuclear  war,  but  con- 
tinued Soviet  sipport  for  them  marks  the 
lingering  Influeace  of  a  world-conquering 
ideology. 

It  is  the  Sovet  Union,  similarly,  that  is 
currently  heatl;  ig  up  the  arms  race  with 
anti-missile  sjrstvms  and  orbiting  bombs.  The 
United  States  has  carefully  avoided  these 
Steps,  Eome  contend  at  considerable  danger 
to  itself.  Can  \ie  safely  assume  their  burst 
of  activity  is  m(  itivated  solely  by  fear  of  our 
greater  power,  e  nd  that  they  will  cool  down 
if  we  let  them  satch  up?  Or  Is  It  Just  pos- 
sible they  ara.  striking  out  for  strategic 
superiority  to  al  ow  still  more  adventuresome 
support  of  the  'wars  of  national  liberation" 
their  ideology    lo  proudly  trumpets? 

Now,  we  do  I  ot  argue  here  for  a  massive 
increase  In  U.S.  strategic  power;  the  public 
debate  has  not  yet  satisfied  our  minds  on 
what  Is  truly  necesary  to  U.S.  security.  Nor 
do  we  argue  thiit  the  world-conquering  as- 
pects of  Commi  inlst  Ideology  are  Immutable; 
our  best  hope  li  that  they  will  wither  away. 
Considering  thd  risk  of  changing  the  U.S. 
into  an  armed  camp,  moreover,  we  fervently 
want  to  bellevs  Mr.  Gilpatric  and  others 
when  they  contend  that  a  further  Amerlan 
buildup  is  not  riecessary. 

It's  only  that  we  find  scant  comfort  in  any 
logic  infused  With  the  queasy  supposition 
that  the  Soviet  (Communists  have  completely 
forsaken  their  tnenaclng  ideology,  and  have 
suddenly  changed  into  wholesome  guys  next 
door. 


Honte  Beaut  r  Salon  Back  in  Business 

EXTENJ  ION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

6T   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11. 1967 
Mrs.  MAY.' Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  It 
will  come  as  good  news  to  all  our  col- 
leagues In  this  body  that  as  of  this  mom- 

ing  the  House  Beauty  Salon  Is  back  In 

All  of  which  leads  to  the  conclusion,  "In  view     operation.  Since  the  untimely  closing  of 
of  its  present  superiority  In  nuclear  arms,  the     jjjjg  service  to  your  secretariJal  staffs  on 


initiative  toward  deflecting  downward  the 
nuclear  anns  race  will  continue  to  rest  on 
the  United  States." 

The  assumption  emerges  that  we  and  the 
Soviets  are  two  peas  In  a  pod.  Any  differences 
are  mertiy  accidents  of  geography  and  na- 
tional power.  To  divine  what  they  are  up  to 
or  how  they  would  react,  we  need  only  plumb 
what  our  own  feelings  would  be  under  similar 
circumstances. 

This  assumption  provides  a  neat  starting 
place  for  computer  war  gsones  and  elegant 
exercises  in  abstract  logic.  It  is  correct  fash- 
Ion  for  Uberal  Intellectuallsm,  which  puts  a 
high  premium  on  any  indulgence  of  self- 
guilt.  It  admittedly  provides  a  valuable  if 
Umited  type  of  insight.  But  it  is  a  foolish 
proposition  to  trust  as  a  basis  for  national 
security  decisions. 

The  Soviets,  after  aU,  are  Imbued  with  an 
ideology  that  stresses  world  conquest  in  the 
name  of  communism.  We,  by  contrast,  are 
Imbued  with  an  ideology  stressing  a  peace- 
ful community  of  sovereign  states.  Grant 
fully  that  they  do  not  always  live  up  to 
their  aggressive  Ideology,  and  that  we  do  not 
always  Uve  up  to  ovir  benign  one.  Does  that 
mean  we  can  simply  Ignore  the  Implications 
of  the  ideology  gap? 

The  central  distinction  separating  U.S.  and 


a  Sefet  Commltte  s  of  Representatives  Mar- 
tha Griffiths  (D-mch.),  Edith  Green  (D- 
Ore.).  and  Catherine  May  (R-Wash.)  to 
work  out  a  plan  o  put  the  Salon  back  in 
business.  The  House  also  provided  for  the 
advancement  of  up  to  $15,000  from  the  House 
contingency  fund  to  purchase  the  necessary 
supplies  and  equipment.  It  was  understood 
that  all  funds  ovei  ■  operating  costs  are  to  be 
returned  to  the  US.  Treasury  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  cperatlon,  and  such  funds 
are  likely  to  amoui  it  to  several  thousand  dol- 
lars more  than  th<  funds  advanced. 

The  Select  Comialttee  hired  a  professional 
manager,  pvuchase  A  the  necessary  equipment 
and  supplies  and  lad  the  shop  back  in  op- 
eration today,  one  week  after  the  precipitate 
closing. 

In  Jointly  issuing  a  statement  today,  the 
three  Congresswo  nen  forming  the  Select 
Committee  said  tney  are  deeply  grateful  for 
the  tremendous  fooperatlon  they  received 
from  their  colleagues  in  Congress,  the  girls 
who  have  been  working  in  the  Beauty  Salon 
and  many  otheral  who  helped  them  settle 
this  matter.       ■       I 

"The  hundreds  of  secretaries  who  work  on 
Capitol  Hill  have  klways  had  a  special  prob- 
lem in  obtaining  Ibeauty  salon  services  be- 
cause of  the  long  hours  they  work  six  days  a 
week.  We  are  ceiitalhly  glad  these  services 
are  once  again  available  to  them  after  only 
a  week's  interrujltlon.  We  anticipate  that 
our  new  manages,  Mrs.  Betty  Oszust,  will 
provide  clean,  attractive  surroundings  and 
good  operators  ati  competitive  prices. 

"In  addition  to  this,  we  have  every  ex- 
pectation that  t^e  United  States  Treasury 
wlU,  tor  the  first  time  in  33  yetirs,  receive 
payment  for  the  Use  of  the  space,  facilities. 


and  utilities,  that 
now  provided  for 
said. 


the  distaff  side  I  am  sure  you  have  all 
been  subject  |to  many  complaints.  The 
members  of  the  select  committee,  which 
you  created  last  week  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem, are  hafpy  to  make  formal  an- 
notmcement  ihat  we  have  worked  out 
the  solution  and  service  is  restored  under 
new  management  and  new  rules.  Here  is 
the  formal  announcement  released  to  the 
press  today  by  me  and  the  two  other 
members  of  the  committee — the  gentle- 
woman from  ^chigan  [Mrs.  Gmffiths] 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]. 

I  Included  the  release  in  my  remarks 
at  this  point: 

Washington  D.C. — ^The  beauty  shop  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  back  in 
business  at  7  o'clock  this  morning. 

After  3a  ye  us  in  operation,  the  House 
Beauty  Salon  \  rent  out  of  bvisiness  on  Satur- 
day, December  2,  when  the  concessioner  xm- 
expectedly  removed  the  equipment.  The 
beauty  services  are  available  to  all  women 
employees  working  In  the  offices  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  wives  of  Congressmen 
and  the  women  Members  of  the  Hotise. 

Last  week  tie  House  approved  creation  of 


the  government  has  until 
free,"  the  Congresswoman 


Acddint  PrcTCfltion 


EXTENSI<>N'OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON  Joe  SKUBITZ 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11. 1967 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  provide  my  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress with  an  excellent  Illustration  of 
how  a  Federal :  agency  and  one  of  our 
leading  communications  media  can  work 
together  to  save  human  lives.  I  speak  of  a 
new  television  (series  that  will  be  seen 
next  year  hi  Washington,  D.C,  Cleve- 
land, New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and  Chi- 
cago. It  Is  callea  "You  Can  Prevent  Acci- 
dents." I 

The  programJB  are  being  produced  by 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
will  feature  ofBcUls  of  the  Public  Health 
Service's  injury  control  program  of  the 
National  Center  for  Urban  and  Indus- 
trial Health  li  Chiclrmatl,  Ohio.  The 
program  will  bfe  opened  with  Interviews 
with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Servlce,jDr.  William  Stewart;  the 
Director  of  tie  Service's  Bureau  of 
Disease  Preveroion  and  Environmental 
Control,  Dr.  F^chard  Prindle;  and  the 
chief  of  the  injury  control  program.  Dr. 
Richard  E.  Marland. 

This  series  *f  20  programs,  each  30 
minutes  in  length,  will  acquaint  the 
viewer  with  ways  and  means  to  control 
Injuries  and  Orevent  fatalities  in  the 
home,  on  the  ^reet,  and  In  recreational 
activities. 
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When  Mr.  Burton  Bridgens,  director,  New  Fiscal  PoKcy  Needed  To  Defuse  Ac  bUUon.  New  programs,  and  leglalaUve  ezten- 

public  affairs,  WRC  radio  and  television,  t-       u      u  *'**°"  *''  '^^'^'^  programs,  have  been  important 

Washington,  D.C,  learned  that  accidents  .                  *"■*  "®™'  factors  m  this  growth  as  well  as  m  that  ot 

are  the  first  cause  of  death  among  Ameri-                                  ^«  admlnlstrotlve  budget. 

cans  up  to  35  years  old,  are  responsible  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  .              .              .              •              • 

for  more  f ataUties  than  all  other  causes  o'  ^  addition  to  the  strictly  "new"  programs. 

^"'^rfhXtlL'VTSJSS'^mi^^^^^^^  HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER  \^r^uc^^^.:ZX:Z£:ru^Z 

number  the  deaths,  he  decided  sometillng  tended  or  expanded  during  the  period  cov- 

needed  to  be  done.  He  made  available                                    x^-^u«             ^^^  ^  ^^^^  analysis  or  (b)   redirected  by 

WRC'S  television  facilities  to  the  PubUc  IN  the  house  op  representatives  sUtute  into  new  areas  of  activity,  resulting 

Health  Service;  he  provided  an  excellent  Tuesday,  November  28.  1967  ^^  substantially  increased  expenditures, 

director,  Mrs.  Martha  Cox,  for  the  series;  „     nrn^Tf!^v^    wr   QnaoVar  nHth  nui-  •              .              .              .              . 

and  he  assigned  one  of  the  station's  top  ^^fclnf  ficT^^A,^;^  t»l^rw;  !^  ™^~  ^^  »"  "^«  programs  exanilned  m  this  study, 

innouncers.  Mr.  Mac  McGarry,  to  serve  JS  "i,?l?i  fr^^ul^Zf^  ^^  ""^^  °'^'^*^''  accelerated  public  works  pr^ 

as  interviewer  and  announcer.  ft  ?,TInf  ^hi? lli^  wf^w  o?S?  B~^"^«*t*<i  ^  ^^  i963-has  been  termi- 

Th(~*  nroerams—  Urgent   that   CVCry  Member  of  the  nated.  However,  any  "savings'  which  might 

"*      *^    ^  House   of  Representatives  analyze  this  have  been  achieved  through  termination  of 

Says  Dr.  Marland,  chief.  Injury  con-  situation   and   take   prompt   and  cour-  that  program  have  been  more  than  offset  by 

trol  program —  ageous  action  before  we   have  a  series  t*^  institution  of  new  programs  providing 

can  help  to  eliminate  suffering,  unnecessary  of  explosions  which  will  criticaUy  rock  i^f;^!f^  t'^JjZ  ^Jf„!^^*  *^  of  pubUc 

eipensek  and  loss  of  time  becaiL  they  stlmu:  the  stablUty  of  the  dollar.  i^^^  ^.^ZZr^^^        ""'  "" 

late  interest  and  hiform  people  in  ways  to  If  present  trends  in  Inflation,  balance  tn   tv^  i^^.  tK^^f^^,*,      i       ^ 

eliminate  accidents  which  cause  injuries.  of  payments,  mounting  budget  deficits,  wh'fre'^^a^a/'ex^t^*^^  S^ 

He  assigned  the  responsibility  of  co-  ^"^  a  lack  of  confidence  conthiue,  eco-  viduai  programs  are  shown  to  have  decreased 

ordlnating  the  series  to  Dr.  Irmagene  ^^0°^^    consequences     will    be    serious  recenUy,  closer  examination  reveals  that  the 

Nevlns  Holloway   assistant  to  the  chief  enough  to  result  in  a  sharp  decline  in  decreases  were  more  apparent  than  real.  The 

some  people  are'  not  aware  that  accidents  ournaUonal  strength  and  prestige.  rn^t    outstanding   example   is   the   college 

are  the  fourth  cause  of  death  for  all  age  This  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  housing  loan  program,  for  which  txpenii- 

groups  and  that  each  year  over  53  miuton  partisan   issue,  for  indeed   everyone  of  i^!!„\^f  ^f  ^«  ^"^^f^^^  °Tal."i*  ^''"'  !^" 

5«rso^  are   absent  from   work  or   visit  a  US,    Democrat    and    Republican    aUke,  StoS^^  ?,?„'", ^^Tq"^^^^' I",  ^  T»f'  ^f, 

JSlScian  because  of  Injury-  must  realize  that  new  fiscal  policies  and  f^m^^^^Z  '!l^  l^rTu^^T  ^ec^ 

Continued  Dr.  Marland.  attitudes  are  necessary.  Some  of  the  ac-  "minus"  expenditure  for  each  year  for  thu 

They  are    he  major  killers  and  dlsablers  ^ions  we  must  take  will  probably  not  be  program,  reflecting  an  excess  of  receipts  over 

of  youth  for  the  average  age  of  persons  kUled  ^^^    popular   with    certain    groups,   or-  expenditures     resulting     from     actual     or 

in  accidents  U  43  years;  and  three  males  are  ganizations,   and  individuals  whose  pet  planned  sales  to  private  investors  of  partlcl- 

kiiied  to  each  female.  federally  financed  projects  would  be  af-  patioiis  iu  coUege  housing  loan  pools.  Actu- 

fi>ctf>d  '^^y-  °^^  loans  are  programmed  at  the  same 

The  air  dates  for  the  series,  "You  Can't  ^i»it,-,i,^„  .f  ^^,„^  *«  —  „-  v            *  *^^  miuion  level  in  fiscal  1968. 

Prevent    Accidents."    are     as     foUows:  tolTSer^vpr^v  2.^  Th^  .^^fJ™  Another  activity  for  which  expenditures 

Washington.  D.C,  WRC-TV,  channel  4,  r?,HT^oJLr^S^f  «*         V^  country  „,  estimated  to  d^Une  rather  shaiply  m  fls- 

January  15  to  February  9,  1968;  Cleve-  ff  **  ^"  f^^7  ^^^  °i  "^®  "  ^  T?*' J!®  <=»!  ^^^  involves  certain  programs  under  the 

land  Ohio   WKYC-TV   channel  3   Feb-  ^®                *      ^  "®"'  "S^'"  National  Defense  Education  Act.  Closer  ex- 

ruary  12  to  March  8    1968-  New  York  ^"l^^-  I'  ^  ^o  longer  a  question  of  pref-  amlnatlon,  however,  reveals  that  these  NDEA 

vntnn  tv  xv.ar.nAi  A  i^o^/.v.  iiT«  *«\?i  erence.  Instead,  a  change  in  fiscal  poUcy  activities  will  be  financed  in  the  current  Ba- 

7■^AZ^P^^^^^^^^Z.JAA^^^  is  an  absolute  essential  cal  year  through  the  elementary  and  sec- 

\'^^  y^RR^^'c^r^^^F^  I  Off"  herewith  excerpts  from  Growtii  °''^,  '^t^^''"  education  programs  en- 

8  to  May  3,  1968,  and  Chicago,  WMAQ-  Trends  of  New  Federal  Proffram^-  lOS-i-  *<=^*<^  ^   ^^^-  The  expenditures  for  these 

TV.  Channel  5,  May  6  to  May  31,  1968.  Rrh^t^l'T^^^^T^^^li^^j^^.'J^^ti  '^^^^  activities  are  estimated  to  rise  slg- 

The  time  wlU  be  from  6:30  to  7  a.m.,  ^^',°^  ^^^  Tax  Foundation.  I  am  gohig  to  macantiy  in  1968  and  wm  more  than  offsSt 

prior  to  Uie  "Today"  program  do  this  m  a  series  of  three  articles  which  any  reductions  m  ndea  program  spending, 

-ru-                "«»jr     »""»**^-  I  hope  my  colleagues  in  this  body  will 

The  program  and  the  name  of  each  as  read  -^^.^^— ^^_ 

rl^/^»*    f^  ^^^    ^^""^"^    ^    ^*^"  EXCERPTS  PHOM  GROWTH  Ta«««  OT  NkW 

Yo^lfZLr,.  Ar.^.^  ^°"''  ^°«*»"=  1955-68  Chriftmai  GreetiBss  to  Conttihients 

Yotr  Can  Prevent  Accidents  (By  <he  Tax  Foundation) 

'''^'^ucatton  «"chan«''i^U)''"^^'  ^l"  ''"""l  """"'^^  ?"*  "ST"'  °'  **•*  «*"  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

euucawon  escoange  series)  cent  tremendous  growth  In  Federal  expendi- 

Air  dates  for  Washington,  D.C:  Air  time,  tures — new    programs    inlUated    since    the 

8:30-7:00  a.m.,  WRC-TV,  channel  4.  Korean  War  ended.  HON.   DONALD   E.   LUKENS 

,    .  _,  .  ^  ,„    , ,      „       _                       •'<"»•  On  an  over-all  basis.  Federal  spending  in  „_  „„. 

1.  A  Right  To  Uve  Free  From  Injuries..  15  the  administrative  budget  has  already  dou- 

a.  Ticket  To  Safe  Uvlng— Know  Tour-  bled   from  $64  billion  In  fiscal   1956  to  the  ™  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

,  _"***   '^----2- 1*  $135  billion  projected  for  fiscal  1968.  A  sub-  Thursday    November  30    1967 

3.  Research  for  Preventing  Injuries 17  stantlal  portion  of  this  Increase  Is  accounted  f^^rsaay.  Novemoer  3V.  lUb/ 

4.  Blazes  Brand  People 18  for  by  more  than  100  new  programs,  all  non-  Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  the 

6.  The  Burning  Question 19  defense   in  nature,   introduced   during   the  text  of  my  Christmas  greetings  letter  to 

,  1;°^°  ^f^""**" 22  period.  my  constituents  hi  the  Appendix  of  the 

tY^cLf^^'^^^Vl^^'^ l^ Record  at  this  point: 

»:  Gilt  Edge  AdvtJe-^nior  CiVi^m"""  25  ^l^'l*^  describing  these  activities,  this  re-  Washington,  D.C. 

10.  It  Pays  To  BulldrsafrHome                  1«  "^^  pinpoints   more  than   two  dozen   pro-  Dear  Friend:  During  the  present  holiday 

11.  Manage  Your  Mcxi^^r^nti lo  ^"^^  established  prior  to  1956,  which  have  season,   I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to 

12.  Power  Controlled          '^'^*"°» ^  undergone  major  expansion  as  a  result  of  wish  you  a  very  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy 

13.  You  and  the  F^e'raVHl^hwr/^rty  '^^^^'^  '^^'^g^-  and  prosperous  New  Year. 

Standards .                                  31  *               *               *               *  Tbla  is  the  time  of  year,  of  course,  when 

j^  should  be  emphasized  that  this  report  is  we  are  Inclined  to  look  back  and  consider  the 

14  Power  on  Two  WhMiK                                    i  ''°*'****   ^  programs    in   the   administrative  happenings  of  the  past  twelve  months  with 

15  Packaeo  thp  ^^7^^      \  budget  only,  and  thus  excludes  activities  fl-  a  view  to  how  they  may  affect  the  future. 

16  w»tpr  ^Jr    i'assengers.. a  nanced  through  the  trust  funds.  Major  ex-  It  U  a  time  of  thoughtful  dwelling  on  the 

n  n          oeems  Friendly 5  elusions  are  the  highway  and  disability  m-  meaning  of  Christmas  and  the  coming  of  the 

J  (.  Hazard  Eliminators  for  the  Eyes 6  surance  trust  funds,  established  in  1956,  and  Prince  of  Peace.  It  is  a  time  for  coimting  our 

18.  Trace  the  Accident 7  trust  fund  outlays  under  the  recently  inlti-  blessings,  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation;  for 

1».  Bural  Safety  and  You ^_     8  ated  Medicare  program.  The  estimated  1968  rededlcating   ourselves   to  the   principles  of 

20.  Tou  Can  Prevent  Accidental  InJuryC.    9  costs  of  these  three  programs,  new  since  1955,  brotherhood  and  charity,  and  for  making  res- 

«v,  ,                                                        ""  are  $10.6  billion.  Trust  fund  spending,  esti-  olutions  for  the  future. 

Obtain  your  ticket  to  safe  living,  by  watch-  mated   at   $44.5   biUlon   in   fiscal    1968.    has  At  the  same  time,  the  hoUdays  are  a  tUne 

"«B  wese  programs!  grown  rapidly  from  the  1955  total  of  $8.6  for  hustle  and  bustle,  for  rovmd-the-clock 
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•hopping,  for  the  mafclng  of  lists,  the  ma- 
•embllng  of  toya,  the  mailing  of  cards.  The 
accent  la  on  that  greatest  of  all  Institutions — 
the  family — the  preparations  for  once-a-year 
get-togethers  of  the  "clan." 

It  Is  a  time  when  serious  thoxight  is  given 
to  phrases  like  "Peace  on  Earth;  goodwiU  to 
men"  and  what  they  might  mean  In  the 
present  day  and  age.  Do  they,  for  example, 
niean  "peace"  at  any  price — even  the  "price" 
of  human  freedom  and  human  dignity?  Or 
do  they  mean  peace  founded  on  the  fulflll- 
ment  of  commitments  to  oppose  aggression 
against  small  and  defenseless  peoples?  Do 
they  mean  a  peace  based  on  opposition,  mili- 
tary and  otherwise,  to  tntematlonal  evil? 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  "peace"  we  talk 
about  during  the  Christmas  season  Is  a 
"peace"  of  honor  and  responslbUlty,  a  "peace" 
which  must  be  earned  and  defended.  I  do  not 
believe  it  can  be  attained  by  refusing  to  hon- 
or o\ir  beliefs  and  defend  otir  principles.  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  secured  by  refusing 
to  stand  up  for  what  is  right  and  Just.  And 
I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  had  by  walking  out 
on  the  defense  of  Uberty  when  the  going  gets 
tough. 

This  holiday  finds  our  nation  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  human  freedom.  Let  us  all  pray 
for  a  speedy — and  honorable — end  to  that 
conflict  so  a  Just  and  proper  peace  may  be 
attained  and  our  American  bovs  can  be  re- 
turned to  their  homes  and  their  loved  ones. 
And  meanwhile,  let  us  marvel  once  again  at 
the  miracle  of  the  Christmas  Soirlt  which 
turns  this  time  of  the  year  Into  a  period  of 
universal  love  and  gives  a  special  meaning 
to  the  words  "goodwill  toward  men." 

Our  little  greeting  is  to  let  you  know  that 
our  lincerest  thoughts  and  prayers  go  out  to 
you  and  yours  during  this  beautiful  and 
■acred  season. 

Gk)d  bless  you  aU. 

Donald  B.  "Bttzz"  Luksns. 


Social  losecnrity  Bill 


and  M*^"«  I  Committee  and  stecunrollered 
through  the!  House  without  change.  Its  only 
really  forwa^-looklng  provlsl<»is  are  its  ex- 
panded autbiorlzatlons  for  child  health,  fam- 
ily planning  and  day  care,  and  even  these 
have  been  scfUed  down. 

Typical  of:  the  bill's  niggardly  spirit  is  the 
floor  of  965  txed  for  monthly  Social  Security 
benefits,  as  ^gainst  the  $70  minimum  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate.  How  any  American 
is  expected  Do  live  on  (55  a  month  in  this  in- 
flationary pirlod,  the  conference  report  did 
not  explain.  iThe  15  per  cent  general  increase 
in  benefits  the  Senate  had  voted  was  chopped 
back  to  13  p  er  cent. 

The  publl  c  welfare  provisions  ax^  calcu- 
lated to  strl]  I  those  on  the  relief  rolls  of  what 
dignity  has  1  leen  left  to  them  by  existing  red- 
tape  and  Jinvestlgatory  procedures.  The 
its  demand  for  a  freeze  on  the 
tren  from  fatherless  homes  who 
for  welfare — a  provision  that 
ftes  with  the  option  of  sterilizing 
letting  children  starve.  A  dozen 
Ions  embody  similarly  degrading 
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OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11. 1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
we^.  we  shall  be  considenng  HR.  12080, 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
The  conference  has  retained,  with  slight 
modifications,  the  most  restrictive,  re- 
gressive House  provisions  relating  to  a 
freeze  on  aid  to  dependent  children  and 
medicaid  limitations.  In  addition,  the 
more  enlightened  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  concerning  the  "man  in  the 
*j  house"  and  earnings  incentives  to  wel- 

'  fare  recipients  were  removed  in  the  first 

instance,    and    watered    down    in    the 
second. 

The  New  York  Times  of  last  Saturday, 
December  9.  condemns  the  bill  In  an 
editorial  which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Social  iNSECtrarrr  Bnj. 
The  conference  versU>n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity bm  is  a  banh  assatilt  on  the  wel- 
fare of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  country's 
poorest  families.  It  also  represents  a  callous 
retreat  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  from  its 
'- responsibility  for  taking  over  from  the  hard- 
pressed  cities  and  states  a  fuller  share  of  the 
relief  burden. 

The  excellent  measure  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  hacked  into  a  regressive  carbon 
copy  of  the  worst  of  the  bill  as  dictated  by 
Chairman  WUbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways 


House  won 
ratio  of  chil 
oould  quail 
faces  the  si 
mothers  or 
other  provl 
rules. 

Even  the  I  sections  Intended  to  encourage 
relief  xaelplJnts  to  find  Jobs  are  made  so  bar- 
ren as  to  ne  selfdefeatlng.  TTius,  a  Senate 
provision  ptermltting  those  on  welfare  to 
keep  the  fii^t  950  a  month  of  outside  eam- 
If  of  everything  over  that  has 
$30  and  30  per  cent,  a  ratio  so 
es  almost  no  incentive.  A  Job- 
training  allowance  is  cut  from  $20  a  week  to 
$30  a  montl 

Id  the  new  reimbursement 
U  vastly  complicate  the  prob- 
es that  are  already  finding  it 
ible  to  keep  up  with  the  cost 
of  health  services  to  the  medically  Indigent. 
Everything  about  the  bill  moves  away  from 
a  recognltlok  that  welfare  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem in  whlc  b  the  primary  financial  responsi- 
bility must  rest  with  Washington. 

The  only  hope  now  left  for  anything  re- 
motely apjroaching  an  adequate  meas\ire 
lies  in  the  cnnouncement  yesterday  by  a 
half-dozen  ;  Senators  that  they  would  fight 
the  conference  report.  They  deserve  Adminis- 
tration support  in  opposing  a  bill  that  Sena- 
tor Robert  p.  Kennedy  rightly  called  "a  dis- 
grace to  all  Americans." 
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T  le  Truth  About  Greece 


EXTtTNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  tDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  1  [OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo  iday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Greek  Stv.  the  voice  of  American  Hel- 
lenism, riently  carried  two  articles  on 
"The  Trufc  About  Greece."  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  qiem  into  the  Record  as  an  ob-. 
jective  nonpartisan  commentary  on  the 
situation  |n  Greece  today: 

"^Hx  Truth  About  Greece 

Rev.  Spixie  Zodhlatee.  president  of  the 
"American  Mission  to  Greeks"  recently  visited 
Greece.  Following  his  return  he  made  a  broad- 
cast over  56  radio  stations  coast-to-coast  en- 
titled 'TheiTruth  About  Greece."  The  follow- 
ing Is  the  tf  xt  of  his  address : 

Seeing  U  believing.  I  saw  It  with  my  eyes. 
Conclusioni:  Those  who  have  heralded  far  and 
wide  that  Greece  in  recent  months  has  be- 
come a  country  to  be  avoided  because  its 
streets  aral  full  of  soldiers  and  guns,  have 
propagated  falsehoods.     ^ 

What  Is  the  truth  about  the  military  take 
over  of  Aifrll  21?  As  president  of  American 
Mission  to  JGreeks,  which  is  the  largest  volun- 
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tary  reUgious  a  id  philanthropic  agency  work- 
ing on  behalf  of  Greeks  everywhere  in  the 
world,  I  had  tue  moral  duty  to  Investigate, 
observe,  and  c<  nclude. 

During  1967,  I  visited  Greece  three  times: 
twice  prior  to  Jie  revolution  and  once  again 
after  the  revoliitlon.  Prior  to  the  revolution. 
I  observed  a  considerable  breakdown  of  lav 
and  order.  Tiie  Parliament  building  had 
become  a  battleground  for  exchange  of  Sat 
blows  and  obscene  language.  Members  ot 
Parliament  sbod  defiant  of  the  laws  they 
were  supposed' to  uphold,  and  they  could  do 
this  because  (^  their  parliamentary  immu- 
nity.  They  could  Incite  the  public  into  revolu- 
tionary outbrebks  on  the  streets,  in  the  fac- 
tories and  eveiwwbere,  with  the  police  hardly 
capable  of  Imposing  order  for  the  safety  o{ 
law-abiding  cljtlzens.  The  yoimg  people  who 
communist-inspired  groups 
tlcular  Instruments  of  the 
newspapers  gave  the  Inflana- 
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entral  Intelligence  Service  dla- 
nderneath  all  these  civil  dls- 
e  was  a  secret  effort  among 
cers  to  form  a  revolutionary 
plan  for  a  leftist  take  over  of  the  armed 
forces.  If  this!  had  taken  place  then  Greece 
could  have  s'n^ung  from  within  to  the  com- 
munist orbit. '  This  leftist  take  over  of  the 
military  couldj  have  taken  place  without  re- 
sistance if  loiral  Army  officers  could  have 
been  neutrallfeed.  But,  If  opposition  could 
not  be  completely  neutralized,  the  plan  was 
to  bring  blobdshcd  and  civil  war.  There 
probably  woxild  have  been  a  North  Greece 
and  a  South  ^reece,  Just  as  we  have  a  North 
Vietnam  and  p  South  Vietnam,  with  North- 
em  Greece  assisted  by  its  communist  neigh- 
bors and  thel  South  assisted  by  the  West. 
This  would  nave  resulted  in  open  conflict 
Just  as  in  Vietnam,  for  the  Western  world 
could  not  po^lbly  allow  Greece  to  fall  prey 
to  commtinisih. 

aOLK    or    THE    PAPANSREOUS 

The  officers^  in  the  conspiracy  for  a  com- 
munist take  pver,  called  ASPIDA.  were  ar- 
rested and  arranged  before  a  court-martial 
It  was  dlscovtred  that  thebe  officers  had  be- 
hind them  a  leading  member  of  the  Greek 
Parliament;  ind  this  leading  member  was 
none  other  than  the  son  of  the. Prime  Min- 
ister, Andreals  Papandreou.  Many  of  the 
Greek  people  could  scarcely  believe  that  i 
man  like  Andreas  Papandreou  would  try  to 
establish  communism  in  his  native  Greece, 
because  he  hid  been  a  United  States  citizen 
and  had  taught  economics  in  one  of  our 
leading  universities.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
indeed  beconte  dedicated  to  the  communist 
cause.  I 

What  addea  further  to  the  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou's  subtla  deception  of  the  Greek  people 
was  that  he  bad  been  brought  to  Greece  in 
the  first  plac4  by  the  rightest  government  of 
the  ERE  party  under  Prime  Minister  Con- 
stantine  Karamanlis,  who  rtiled  the  land  for 
eight  years.  He  thought  that  an  American- 
educated  Gr4ek  in  the  field  of  economics 
would  be  ablet  to  contribute  something  to  the 
economic  upl|fe  of  his  homeland.  He  appar- 
ently was  completely  unaware  of  the  secret 
communist  leanings  of  Andreas  and;  thus  it 
came  about  ^at  in  1963,  under  the  Cent« 
Union  Party  jheaded  by  Andreas'  father,  78- 
year-old  Gedrge  Papandreou,  Andreas  was 
given  the  moat  important  economic  position 
in  the  government:  the  Minister  of  Co-ordi- 
nation. 

The  influeiice  of  the  son  on  the  father  wu 
great.  The  otnerwlse  democratic  party  began 
to  move  towfira  left  orientation.  Close  co- 
operation wifh  the  leftist  EDA  party  began. 
Inflation  wasi  the  order  of  the  day.  The  sal- 
aries of  the  udges  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  d<  ubled.  Andreas  Papandreou  be- 
came vocal  alout  freeing  Greece  from  "Amer- 
ican Buppresiive  influence"  and  neutralizing 
the  country.  Nasser -style,  in  alignment  with 
Red  China.  O  a  one  occasion  he  was  so  deflant 
of  the  Unite  1  States  and  so  offensive  in  W 
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language  in  addressing  newsmen  that  tha 
Onlted  States  officials  present  walked  out  in 
protest.  In  spit«  «f  Andreas'  Involvement 
with  the  Army  conspiracy,  however,  he  could 
not  be  touched  by  the  courts  or  any  law  en- 
forcement agency  because  of  his  parliamen- 
tary immunity. 

The  climax  of  the  crisis  occvirred  in  the 
summer  of  1966  when  the  King  became  aware 
of  the  ASPIDA  conspiracy  in  the  Greek 
Army.  I  was  there  at  the  time,  and  the 
Minister  of  Defense,  Mr.  Garoufallas,  dis- 
agreeing with  the  conspiracy  in  the  making, 
fell  out  with  the  Prime  Minister  George 
Papandreou.  The  King  agreed  that  the  Prime 
Minister  had  the  right,  as  the  elected  pre- 
mier of  the  country,  to  dismiss  his  Minister 
of  Defense.  He  was  asked  to  appoint  another 
man.  At  this  point,  however,  Mr.  Papandreou 
did  a  peculiar  thing.  He  refused  to  appoint 
another  Minister  of  Defense  and  insisted  in- 
(tead  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  be- 
eome,  himself,  bis  own  Minister  of  Defense 
and  carry  that  portfolio  in  addition  to  his 
regular  duties  as  premier.  When  he  made  this 
assertion,  the  King  and  his  advisers  saw  im- 
mediately that  it  was  actually  a  desperate 
attempt  by  the  premier  to  cover  up  the  con- 
spiracy in  the  Army,  in  which  his  son.  An- 
dreas, was  Implicated.  Otherwise,  why  should 
the  Premier  insist  on  taking  over  the  duties 
of  the  Minister  of  Defense  personally?  Was 
there  no  man  in  the  whole  country  of  Greece 
who  was  competent  for  the  post?  Or  was  the 
Premier  simply  afraid  that  no  one  else  could 
be  trusted  to  keep  evil  secrets? 

At  the  King's  refusal  to  give  in,  the  Prime 
Minister  angrily  submitted  his  resignation. 
The  King  accepted  it  and  appointed  a  new 
Premier  from  among  the  party  of  the  Center 
Union  (the  ex-Premler's  own  party).  The  re- 
sult was  that  a  group  of  parliamentarians  of 
this  party  broke  with  the  Center  Union  and 
formed  their  own  party.  Government  after 
government  fell  because  no  party  command- 
ed an  absolute  majority  in  Parliament.  The 
spirits  of  the  people  were  extremely  In- 
flamed by  the  cheap  and  irre':ponsib!e  dema- 
goguery  of  the  politicians. 

The  King  called  for  elections  and  set  May 
38,  1967,  as  the  date.  But  the  Center  Union 
insisted  that  Parliament  should  extend  the 
period  of  parliamentary  immunity  after  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  (which  is  done 
for  the  purpose  of  new  elections)  so  that 
Andreas  Papandreou  could  not  be  arrested 
at  B  time  he  was  unprotected.  The  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  then  discovered  that  on 
the  Sunday  following  A|nil  21,  there  was 
going  to  be  a  mass  rally  In  the  city  of  Thes- 
aalonica  (the  second  largest  city  of  Greece) 
at  which  the  Papandreous  were  going  to 
speak.  The  communists  were  ready  with  po- 
licemen's uniforms  to  bring  about  chaos 
and  confusion.  The  police  informed  the  Army 
ot  its  inability  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
There  was  going  to  be  bloodshed. 

Purtbenaaere,  reliable  sources  had  It  that 
about  100,000  communist  guerrillas  were 
r«adylng  themselves  In  the  neighboring 
communist  countries  to  the  north  of  Greece, 
to  Join  forces  with  communist  elements 
within  the  land  for  a  possible  communist 
take  over.  A  great  many  of  these  oonununist 
guerrillas  were  Greeks  who  had  been  ab- 
ducted from  their  homeland  as  little  children 
during  the  war  of  1948  and  taken  behind  the 
lion  Curtain  for  thorough  communist  brain- 
washing and  military  training.  It  was  such 
a  situation  that  the  Greek  Army  was  facing. 
That  they  would  have  had  to  act  later,  there 
was  no  doubt.  But  why  allow  the  Imminent 
btoodshed  to  take  place  first?  Prevention  U 
better  than  ctire.  On  April  21,  before  the 
klek-off  rally  for  the  revolution  could  get 
■*»rt«d  in  The«8alonlca,  the  Army  took  over 
the  land  in  two  and  one-half  hours  without 
My  bloodshed. 

^!o>iBmoKs  art^  ths  armt  taks  ovaa 

It  was  necessary  at  first  to  put  an  end  to 
»"  poUUcal  activity  and  arrest  a  ntunber  of 
«»amunlst  agiUtors  and  i)ollUclans.  Most 


at  these  have  since  been  set  free,  and  this 
Is  In  contrast  to  what  you  can  expect  frtxn 
other  countries,  especially  communist  ones. 
It  la  genersOly  believed  that  If  the  commu- 
nists were  ever  given  the  opportunity  to  have 
the  upper  hand.,  there  would  have  been 
plenty  of  executions  in  Greece,  Just  as  there 
have  been  in  Cuba  and  Red  China.  The  Greek 
Army,  however,  did  not  execute  or  even  mis- 
treat anyone.  Those  who  are  still  being  held 
on  the  island  of  Youra  have  been  visited 
by  the  International  Red  Cross,  and  a  report 
is  available  to  those  who  desire  it. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  the  members 
of  the  revolutionary  group  and  the  Prime 
Minister.  They  exercised  no  effort  to  brain- 
wash me.  and  gave  me  the  information  I  de- 
sired. I  had  all  the  freedom  of  investigation 
without  being  Influenced  by  an  Interpreter 
since  Greek  is -my  mother  tongue.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  what  the  people  had  to 
say.  In  coffee  shops,  buses  and  airplanes,  I 
carried  on  discussion  about  the  situation, 
even  with  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  nec- 
essity of  the  military  take  over.  I  met  with 
groups  large  and  small  In  the  open  and  in 
closed  area^  without  being  followed,  ques- 
tioned or  disturbed.  I  did  not  seek  police 
clearance.  The  coffee  shops  are  full  of  people, 
both  native  Greeks  and  foreigners.  It  wcs 
evident  to  me  that  the  present  government  of 
Greece  follows  and  tries  to  hinder  only  ix>- 
litical  gatherings  which  have  subversive 
ainft.  But  other  gatherings  are  free  and 
•unhindered. 

Armed  soldiers  are  nowhere  to  be  seen 
throughout  the  country.  And  I  saw  even  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution  circulate  freely 
without  armed  or  police  protection,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  many  so-called 
democratic  countries.  There  is  freedom  to 
travel  anywhere.  The  customs  hardly  even 
open  the  suitcases  of  travelers.  Every  cour- 
tesy Is  shown  to  all  people,  both  native  and 
foreigners.  For  a  native  Greek  today  it  is  far 
easier  and  faster  to  obtain  a  passport  than 
ever  before.  Any  citizen  can  see  any  member 
of  the  government  with  comparative  ease. 
Bureaucracy  has  been  reduced  greatly.  No 
more  bribery  abotinds,  which  was  the  order 
of  previous  political  regimes.  Government 
officials  tell  you  the  truth  and  do  not  give 
you  the  runaround.  It  Is  Justice,  not  favorit- 
ism, that  is  meted  out  to  all.  Inflation  has 
been  checked.  The  government  stresses  the 
necessity  of  spiritual  values.  Only  commu- 
nist books  have  been  banned. 

American  Mission  to  Greeks  has  one  of  the 
largest  publishing  houses  in  Greece,  the 
Logos  Publishers,  with  a  huge  printing  es- 
tablishment in  Athens.  We  operate  book- 
stores and  employ  colporteurs,  all  with  com- 
plete freedom.  All  religious  groups,  including 
the  minorities,  enjoy  as  much  freedom  today 
as  they  ever  did.  U  not  more.  There  are  some 
isolated  exceptions,  for  which  Individual  of- 
ficials of  previous  governments,  and  not  the 
goveriimcnt  of  today,  are  to  blame.  Greece 
today  is  a  country  where  only  a  communist 
conspiracy  need  fear.  She  is  probably  the 
best  friend  the  United  States  has.  but  in- 
stead of  being  praised  for  the  preventive  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  military  in  order  to  save 
her  from  communism,  she  is  being  greatly 
maUgned.  Why  Is  this? 

SU^r-UETENSE    AGAINST   COltMUNISid    IS 
EESENTIAI. 

It  is  my  own  personal  belief  that  there  are 
times  when  force  is  needed  to  rescue  some- 
one who  may  be  on  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion— self  destruction  or  otherwise.  This  is 
the  role  the  Greek  Army  played.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  they  did  not  seize  power  through 
any  great  thirst  for  power  itself,  which  is 
what  motivates  the  communists.  Instead,  It 
was  a  rescue  operation.  They  do  not  Intend 
to  enslave  the  people  they  rescued.  They 
know  that  slavery  is  the  real  kind  of  "libera- 
tion" that  conununism  brings,  and  they  do 
not  approve  of  that  kind  of  liberation. 

No  nation  which  has  been  taken  ova  by 
communism,     whether     through     Internal 


revolution  or  external  capture,  has  ever  been 
given  the  privilege  of  deciding  Ita  own  po- 
litical and  econcMnlc  future.  It  Is  in  order  to 
safeguard  this  privilege  for  the  Greek  people 
that  the  Greek  Army  acted  on  April  21. 

Do  you  wish  proof  of  all  that  I  have  said 
here?  Watch  the  newspapers  for  the  coming 
elections.  Soon  after  the  revolution  the  Greek 
government  appointed  a  panel  of  inde{>end- 
ent  Jurists  to  revise  the  conBtltutlon  and 
update  It  to  safeguard  against  the  threat  of 
a  communist  take  over.  This  will  be  voted 
upon  by  the  people  in  free  elections.  Now,  the 
new  military  government  is  suggesting  that 
the  new  constitution  should  ptrohibit  mili- 
tary men  from  running  for  elected  govern- 
ment office.  Therefore,  the  very  men  who  en- 
gineered this  revoltulon  desire  to  abstain 
from  ruling  the  country.  Even  now,  only 
three  of  the  cabinet  members  are  military 
men.  All  the  rest  are  civilians,  most  of  them 
high  court  Jurists. 

This  is  the  truth  about  Greece,  and  what 
we  have  stated  here  can  be  verified  with  any 
firsthand  investigation  such  sm  ouxb.  Tou 
are  free  to  go  to  Greece  to  find  out  for 
yourself.  No  one  will  stand  in  your  way. 


Commander  Galbraith  Strongly  Backs 
America's  Vietnam  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  OKLAROaCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion's  national  c<»mnan(ier, 
William  E.  Galbraith,  has  Just  delivered 
a  hard-hitting,  logical  suldress  strongly 
backing  America's  Vietnam  policy  in  an 
apeparance  at  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Commander  Galbralth's  speech  re- 
ceived front-page  coverage  In  the  Tulsa 
Daily  World  for  Saturday,  December  9, 
1967. 

The  full  text  of  the  World  article  fol- 
lows: 


Lexsion  Commander  Backs  L.  B. 

POLICT    IN    VlXTNAM 


J,'8 


BAKTLEsvn.i.K. — The  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion  stiggested  here  Fri- 
day that  congress  critics  of  President  John- 
son's stand  in  Vietnam  shouldn't  knock  it 
if  they  haven't  seen  It. 

William  E.  Galbraith,  a  41-year-old  Ne- 
braskan,  has  seen  it — concluding  a  three- 
we<»k  sortie   through   Vietnam   Oct.   12. 

"Those  that  represent  us  should  take  the 
oppca-tuniiy  to  visit  Vietnam,  to  understand 
what  the  war  Is  really  about,"  Galbraith 
declared.  "What  we're  fighting  la  Interna- 
tloaal  Cotnmunlcm. 

"We're  winning  that  war  In  spite  of  the 
dissidence  here  in  America,  because  we  have 
some  rted'.cat'jd  young  American  men  that 
are  dedicated  to  the  cause  and  purpose  of 
why  they're  In  Vietnam." 

Galtralth.  a  cattleman  from  Beemer.  Nebr.. 
said  "We  should  understand  that  the  reason 
the  Chinese  Communists  want  Vietnam  is  be- 
cause it  is  the  richest  country  for  the  source 
of  food  of  any  nation." 

The  South  Vietnamese  soU  Is  so  fertile,  be 
said,  that  it  can  produce  60  per  cent  of  all 
the  foodstuffs  needed  in  Asia. 

Galbraith,  who  served  with  the  Navy  dur- 
ing World  War  U,  said  the  OIs  fighting  the 
war  are  the  "best-led.  best-trained  and  best- 
equipped  of  any  of  the  servicemen  that 
America  has  ever  had." 

"Morale,"  he  noted.  "Is  extremely  high." 
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.  Tbe  flg^t-tTig  iB  different  tb&n  It  was  during 
World  War  n  because  of  the  Communists' 
abUlty  to  withdraw  Into  Cambodia  and  lAoe 
for  protection. 

"You  dont  have  a  line  to  light  behind," 
Oalbraith  amplified.  "The  fighting  Is  all 
around  you." 

The  Legion  had  adopted  the  theme  "Free- 
dom Is  Not  Free"  this  year  to  "awaken  the 
apathetic  and  to  arouse  those  that  are  con- 
fused or  bewildered  to  an  understanding 
that  .  .  .  each  generation  has  an  obligation 
and  responsibility  in  a  free  country  to  sup- 
port a  program  for  .  .  .  freedom  .  .  .  Justice 
and  equality  for  all  of  its  citizens,"  the  com- 
mander continued. 

On  Vletnlk  demonstrations,  Oalbraith  as- 
serted that  "we  should  always  reserve  the 
right  of  dissent,  but  it  should  be  lawful  dis- 
tent that  presents  an  alternative  program." 

The  alternative  "should  not  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  America,"  he  said,  claiming  that  some 
protestors  are  "advocating  total  anarchy." 

"The  program  will  destroy  our  country  If 
we  pursue  that  course." 


Kansas  Wbeat  Man  of  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11.1967 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles  W. 
Pence,  the  executive  vice  president  of 
Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc..  was  recently 
honored  as  the  Kansas  Wheat  Man  of 
the  Year.  His  efforts  In  the  develc«>ment 
of  American  markets  abroad  and  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  wheat  in  Kansas 
and  throughout  the  Midwest  have  earned 
him  a  worldwide  reputation. 

The  contributions  made  by  Mr.  Pence 
deserve  recognition;  therefore,  I  include 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Decem- 
ber 5,  1967.  Issue  of  the  Southwestern 
MUler,  "Kansas  Wheat  Man  of  Year": 

Kansas  Wheat  Man  of  Yeak 
The  honor  of  designation  as  "Kansas 
Wheat  Man  of  the  Tear."  awarded  to  Charles 
W.  Pence,  executive  vice-president  of  Great 
Plains  Wheat,  Inc.  by  tbe  Kansas  Association 
of  Wbeat  Growers  and  the  Kansas  Wbeat 
Commission  at  their  recent  annual  joint 
meeting  In  Great  Bend,  Kansas,  was  earned 
through  long  and  valuable  service  to  the 
wbsat  industry.  That  service  has  already 
proved  invaluable,  but  its  bepeflts  are  yet  "to 
be  fully  unfolded.  Mr.  Pence  has  an  enviable 
record  of  contributions  to  wheat  Improve- 
ment in  Kansas  as  the  president  of  the  Kan- 
sas Wheat  Improvement  Association.  In  his 
present  capacity  as  the  top  staff  officer  of 
Great  Plains  Wheat,  a  post  he  has  occupied 
only  for  the  past  year,  he  Is  helping  ma- 
terially to  further  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  demand  for  wheat  in  a  manner  that 
gives  promise  of  Increasingly  solid  results. 

The  wheat  of  Kansas,  the  greatest  state 
In  the  production  of  the  bread  grain,  ranks 
high  in  quality  to  the  satisfaction  of  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  millers.  The  quality  has 
been  improved  through  many  labors,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  teachers  at  Kansas  State 
University,  the  plant  breeders  of  the  experi- 
ment stations,  and  through  the  wisdom  of 
the  growers  themselves.  In  his  work  for  tbe 
Kft"t»^  Wbeat  Improvement  Association,  Blr. 
Pence,  who  graduated  from  Kansas  State 
University  in  1938  with  a  degree  in  agricul- 
ture, helped  to  raise  the  quality  by  carrying 
tbe  facta   of   wheat   improvement  over   tbe 


state.  Befor«  joining  the  Kansas  Wheat  Im- 
provement Association,  he  acted  aa  county 
agent,  or  toucher  and  guide  to  fann«s.  In 
Saline,  one  of  tbe  largest  wbeat  producing 
counties  in  Kansas.  The  concem  of  tbe  Kan- 
sas Wheat  Improvement  Association  over 
quality  evea  played  a  part  In  stimulating 
federal  action,  including  inauguration  of 
discounts  against  undesirable  varletlea  In 
the  price  8upiK)rtlng  programs. 

As  executive  vice-president  of  Great  Plains 
Wbeat,  tbei  newly-named  "Kansas  Wheat 
Man  of  ths  Year"  is  making  himself  felt 
more  widely  than  ever  internationally.  In 
its  wheat  market  developntent  work.  Great 
Plains  Wheat  maintains  offices  In  Rotter- 
dam, The  lletherlands,  in  Caracas,  Venezu- 
ela, and  Ria  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  It  co(H>erates 
with  Westerti  Wheat  Associates,  Inc.  in  ofBces 
for  Americah  wbeat  market  development  in 
Tokyo,  Mai^a,  Taipei,  Taiwan  and  in  New 
His  knowledge  of  the  wheat  In- 
Idlng  to  Interest  in  American 
1 — interest  that  Is  bound  to 
res\ilt8^  in  export  sales  with 
lents  an'd  an  intensification  of 
economic  Iftiprovement  over  tbe  world.  No 
one  Is  mor^  deeply  disappointed  over  tbe 
present  lag  ;in  exporting  than  Mr.  Pence.  It 
may  also  ba  said  that  no  one  is  more  hope- 
ful of  better  world  markets  for  American 
wheat  In  th#  future. 

Not  least  among  Mr.  Pence's  contributions 
to  the  advancement  of  tbe  wbeat  industry 
is  the  prontotlon  of  mutual  understanding 
between  thf  producers  of  the  grain  and  the 
marketers,  including  tbe  domestic  and  tbe 
foreign  tra4e.  Greater  unity  than  ever  pre- 
vails today  In  the  wheat  industry  because  of 
the  growth  :in  understanding  that  be  assists 
In  fostering. 

Able,  thorough  and  energetic  In  his  labors 
for  the  whe^t  industry,  Mr.  Pence  Is  an  ideal 
choice  for  <  he  honor  of  the  "Kansas  Wheat 
Man  of  tbe  year"  award. 


Delhi,  India 
dustry   is 
wheat    abr 
jrteld   great 
peace  settle 


CongressB  m  Horton  Praises  Monroe 
County,  N.Y^  Health  Department  and 
Rochestrr  Inttitate  of  Technology  for 
Jout  Program  To  Train  Environmental 
Health  Sanitarians 


SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HQK.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   KKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  tOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

■y,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  HGlRTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
decade  has  seen  a  rapid  increase  In  the 
entry  of  universities  into  the  mainstream 
of  Amerloftn  life  to  lend  their  analytical 
and  instructional  genius  to  problems 
faced  by  [the  various  levels  of  Govern- 
ment.      I  — - 

This  mfLrriage  of  the  Joint  academic 
and  practical  approach  to  public  prob- 
lems is  vf  ry  well  illustrated  in  an  edu- 
cational program  established  by  the  Mon- 
roe Counw,  N.Y.,  Department  of  Health, 
and  the  ^iochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

The( 
.  Dr.  Wend 
'  cemed 


bctor  of  the  health  department. 

Ell  Ames,  recently  became  con- 
}ut  a  shortage  of  environ- 
mental health  sanitarians.  He  discussed 
the  shortage  with  officials  of  RTT.  To- 
gether they  have  created  a  unique  pro- 
gram, op^n  to  majors  in  biology  and 
chemistry!  who  will  spend  altematbig  13- 


week  periods  at  RTT  and  at  the  health 
department  during  the  last  3  years  of  a 
5-year  currlqulum.  They  will  complete 
the  program  with  a  BS.  degree,  fully 
qualified  as  professional  sanitarians. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  our  col- 
leagues, Mr.  ^peake^,  the  details  of  this 
pioneering,  joint  training  venture. 

While  at  ttie  health  department,  the 
students  will  be  assigned  on  a  scheduled 
basis  to  work  in  various  areas  of  enviran- 
mental  health,  ranging  from  the  contnrt 
of  air  and'%fiter  pollution  to  the  super- 
vision of  nursing  homes  and  hospitals. 
They  will  serve  under  an  adviser  and  re- 
ceive a  train^  salary,  $5,120  to  $6,400. 

Dr.  Ames  said  the  program  will  pro- 
vide vital  fl^d  experience,  complement- 
ing academic  instruction.  fc«"  young  per- 
sons Interested  in  careers  in  environ- 
mental health. 

The  protection  and  improvement  of  our 
environment  Has  become  of  |Hlme  Impor- 
tance— 

Dr.  Ames  said. 

Health  agencies  and  other  organizatlou 
across  the  nation  are  in  need  of  able,  ex- 
perienced sanitarians  to  carry  out  the  work 
We  believe  ovif  new  program  with  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  is  of  a  kind  that  can 
help  to  fulflUJ  this  need. 

The  new  program  was  developed  by 
Dr.  Margaret  L.  Rathbun,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Mqnroe  County  Department  of 
Health,  and  Mr.  Joseph  DeSantis,  asso- 
ciate public  liealth  sanitarian  at  the  de- 
partment, in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Rob- 
ert J.  Winter,  associate  director  of  place- 
ment services  at  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology.  Two  students  a^e  currently 
enix)lled  in  the  program,  which  began 
this  semestef.  Eventually  two  third-year 
students,  two  fourth-year  students,  and 
two  fifth-year  students  will  be  enrolled 
simultaneously. 

Mr.  DeSatntis.  who  holds  B.S.  and 
M.P.H.  degrees,  will  serve  as  adviser  to 
the  students  while  they  are  assigned  to 
the  health  department.  He  said  the  work 
training  ses$ions  are  divided  into  six  peri- 
ods, each  of  jl3  weeks  duration.  The  first 
period  inclutles  orientation  and  admin- 
istration in  public  health;  water  supply 
and  sewage  disposal  systems;  inspection, 
sampling  and  operation  of  swimming 
pools.  The  second  period  includes  theory, 
regulation  ind  survey  of  radiation  in 
stallations;  stream  sampling  and  investt 
gation  of  w&ter  pollution;  plan  reviews 
and  field  investigation  of  subdivisions 
rodent  control.  The  third  period  includes 
inspection  and  evaluation  of  farm  labor 
camps;  dairy  farm  inspection;  familiar' 
ization  with  pasteurization  processes;  in 
spection  of  liood-handling  establishments 
and  the  control  of  food-bome  diseases 
laboratory  xfork.  associated  with  food  and 
mUk  programs.  The  fourth  period  in- 
cludes inspoction  and  operation  of  seW' 
age  treatment  plants;  housing  and  sanl 
tation;  samhling,  analysis  and  investigS' 
tion  of  air  iJollution.  The  fifth  period  to 
eludes  ijisp>«ction,  evaluation  and  review 
of  nursing  homes  and  hospitals,  and  spe- 
cial assigni^ents  selected  on  the  basis  of 
the  student' s  interests. 

The  final  ;blrteen  weeks  of  tbe  studenti 
training  wlU  be  devoted  to  a  thorough  en- 
vironmental Biirvey  of  a  selected  conunu- 
nlty— 
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Mr.  DeSantis  said — 
The  student  will  make  a  complete  analytl- 
csl  study  of  all  environmental  health  factors, 
including  the  performance  of  necessary  lab- 
oratory analyses.  The  svirvey  will  correlate  all 
bis  previous  training  into  a  meaningful  re- 
sult of  benefit  to  aU  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  Dr.  Wendell 
Ames,  the  Monroe  County  Health  Direc- 
tor. Dr.  Margaret  Rathbun.  the  deputy 
director,  Mr.  Joseph  DeSantis,  associate 
pubUc  health  sanitarian  of  Monroe 
County,  and  the  associate  director  of 
placement  services  at  RTT,  Mr.  Robert 
Wnter,  for  their  practical  solution  to  the 
problem  of  breaking  new  ground  in  the 
field  of  public  health. 

The  Monroe  Coimty  Health  Depart- 
ment-RIT  training  program  for  environ- 
mental health  sanitarians  combines  the 
practical  knowledge  of  department  ofiQ- 
cers  with  the  instructional  skills  of  RIT. 
Its  graduates  will  be  eagerly  sought  by 
public  health  departments  because  they 
will  be  able  to  step  right  out  of  their  caps 
and  gowns  into  professional  sanitarian 
work,  fully  qualified  and  experienced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  creative, 
cooperative  approach  to  public  problems 
to  my  colleagues  for  consideration  by 
public  and  academic  institutions  in  their 
own  congressional  districts. 

I  am  bringing  this  program  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Mayor  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  Honorable  Walter  Washington, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  provide  a  source 
of  qualified  sanitarians  to  help  who 
could  help  fight  the  extensive  pollution 
problems  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Detailed  information  on  the  plan  can 
be  obtained  by  contacting  Mr.  John  Van 
Buren,  the  Health  Information  OfBcer  of 
the  Monroe  County  Health  Department. 


Negro-Owned  Cooperative  Success  Story 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11. 1967 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  in- 
deed both  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  Inspiring 
«elf-belp  projects  now  operating  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  The  Southern  Con- 
sumers' Cooperatives  in  Lafayette.  La., 
stocks  one  of  the  Nation's  finest  produc- 
tion of  bakery  goods,  cwidies,  and 
pecans;  one  of  the  Nation's  finest  gour- 
met fruitcakes  is  distributed  throughout 
the  country  from  Lake  Charles,  La.  At 
Sunset.  La.,  the  Grand  Marie  Vegetable 
Producers  Co-op  stores  for  distribution 
thousands  of  pounds  of  the  best  sweet- 
POtatoes  grown  anywhere  in  the  country. 
All  Of  these  products  are  produced,  devel- 
oped, and  baked  by  local  Negro  low-in- 
come farm  family  co-ops  and  are  avail- 
able for  distribution  during  the  holiday 

The  success  of  these  co-ops  for  the  past 
*  years  has  stemmed  from  the  determi- 
nation of  the  farm  families  in  these  areas 


to  stay  in  the  South  and  mi^e  a  go  of  it 
and  the  distribution  of  the  sale  of  these 
goods  to  northern  cities.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  an  article  describing  these 
self-help  projects  found  in  the  Decem- 
ber 14,  1967,  issue  of  Jet  magazine : 

stocks  Of  one  of  the  nation's  finest  gour- 
met fruitcakes — Acadian  Delight,  developed 
by  Negro  food  experts  and  baked  by  cooks 
of  a  thriving  low-income  farm  family  oo- 
op— are  pUed  high  in  Lake  Charles,  La.  A 
huge  storehouse  of  brownies,  pralines,  spiced 
pecan  candies  and  pecans  is  also  available 
tor  distribution  from  the  Southern  Con- 
sumers' Cooperatives  in  Lafayette,  La.  At 
Sunset,  La.,  the  Grand  Marie  Vegetable 
Producers  Co-op  stores  thousands  of  pounds 
of  specially  grown  sweet  potatoes  because  it 
is  unable  to  market  a  bountiful  crop  grown 
by  f)oor  Negro  farmers  in  the  bayou  area. 

The  Yvaetide  treats  should  be  welcomed 
In  every  Negro  home  during  the  holidays  be- 
cause the  supply  represents  the  outlay  of 
one  of  the  most  Inspirational  self-help  proj- 
ects in  the  South.  No  man  is  more  mindful 
of  the  depressive  situation  than  Father  Al- 
bert J.  McKnlght,  a  Catholic  priest  who  in 
14  years  has  sparked  a  peaceful  economic 
revolution  among  thousands  of  poor  Negro 
farmers  in  Louisiana. 

In  four  years  of  his  bakery  Co-op's  exist- 
ence. Father  McKnlght  has  been  unable  to 
sell  more  than  10  percent  of  his  fruitcakes 
in  the  Negro  market.  His  biggest  customer 
is  the  Co-op  food  chain  In  Berkeley.  Calif., 
which  annually  buys  a  third  of  the  total 
production — last  year  roughly  20.000  fruit- 
cakes. Most  of  the  mail-order  business  con- 
sists of  white  supporters.  In  Louisiana,  the 
40-year-old  Holy  Ghost  father  hasn't  been 
able  to  win  support  of  middle-class  Negroes 
and  the  only  national  organization  to  extend 
a  helping  hand  has  been  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  (CORE).  Director  Lincoln 
Lynch  put  a  squib  in  a  leaflet  sent  to  100,000 
backers  resulting  in  a  flow  of  orders. 

Likewise,  the  sweet  potato  Co-op  suffers 
from  a  similar  lack  of  support.  Organized 
two  years  ago  after  white  brokers  refused  to 
pay  Negro  farmers  any  more  than  50c  for 
a  crate  of  sweet  potatoes  in  a  virtual 
hold-up,  the  Co-op  brought  together  some 
500  farmers  who  pooled  resources  to  buy  seed, 
fertilizer  and  equipment.  At  current  prices, 
the  farm  Co-op  yearly  sells  about  $250,000 
worth  of  sweet  potatoes  but  face  harassment 
that  would  disillusion  less  determined  biisl- 
ness  people.  Pew  brokers  in  the  South  will 
handle  their  line  of  vegetables.  The  salvation 
lies  in  the  North  where  Negro  families  in  the 
cities  constitute  a  large  percentage  of  the 
customers.  Said  Robert  Landry,  28,  the  Oo-op 
manager:  "Opening  the  outlets  to  the  cities 
is  the  best  Christmas  present  our  brothers 
and  sisters  can  give  us  this  year." 

Aware  of  the  bottleneck  that  threatens  to 
stymie  his  enterprises  at  a  crucial  period. 
Father  McKnight  explained:  "This  shoiUd 
be  the  Tuletlde  that  middle-class  Negroes 
vow  to  bridge  the  gap  between  their  less- 
fortunate  brother  and  sister.  This  should  be 
the  Yuletlde  tliat  we  dedicate  ourselves  to 
meaningful  black  power— taking  advantage 
of  our  economic  promise.  If  Negroes  in  the 
North  back  us,  we  can  help  ourselves  and 
there  is  no  need  for  them  to  come  South  to 
demonstrate.  This  would  be  a  magnificent 
stroke  of  cooperation  and  result  in  a  major 
advance." 

Fashioned  by  Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Institute 
Home  Economist  Edward  W.  Ramsey  from 
results  of  a  recipe  contest  conducted  among 
co-op  farmers  wives,  the  fruitcake  is  ad- 
Judged  the  "finest  such  product"  to  the  in- 
dustry. Not  only  did  Ramsey  devel(^  tbe  ideal 
cake — free  of  diyness  and  mold  and  consist- 
ing of  more  than  two-thirds  fruit  and  nuts 
but  he  trained  unskilled  farmers  as  efficient 
bakery  craftsmen.  One  of  the  bakers.  Forest 
Reuben,  is  a  former  patoter  while  the  sales 


manager  for  tbe  Co-op,  Alfredt  McZeal.  did 
Jtuiltorial  chores  at  a  downtown  five  and  ten 
cents  store  in  Lafayette. 

The  bakery — the  pride  and  Joy  of  some 
1,000  low-income  farmers  in  the  bayou — 
boasts  modem  equipment  and  yearly  its  out- 
put has  doubled.  Countered  Father  Mc- 
Knlght, a  Brooklyn  resident  who  was  as- 
signed to  Louisiana  following  his  seminary 
graduation.  "This  is  a  story  of  hope  and  a 
dream  coming  true.  All  of  these  people  have 
a  share  In  the  bakery  and  take  pride  in  the 
business." 

From  surrounding  farms.  Co-op  members 
grow  pecans  used  In  the  fruitcake  and  sold 
in  the  mall-order  business.  For  years.  Home 
Economist  Ramsey  tried  to  utilize  the  sweet 
potato  in  the  batter  but  was  not  successful. 
The  recipe  for  the  cake  is  so  secret  that  only 
a  few  members  are  allowed  to  handle  the 
books.  The  research  a^lone  in  developing  the 
fruitcake  cost  thousands  of  doUartf. 

Typical  of  the  Louislanans  who  benefited 
from  the  bakery  operation  is  cover  girl  Leona 
Benolt,  whose  family  is  affllUted  with  the 
co-op.  A  student  at  the  umversity  of  South- 
west in  Lafayette,  Leona  worlcs  part-time  in 
the  office  and  also  helps  handle  the  peak 
maU -order  business.  Other  famWea  partici- 
pating include  board  member  Alvto  J.  Biagas. 
the  father  of  14  children  (two  to  ooUege  and 
a  high  school  honor  roll  s<^honiore).  The 
combined  cooperatives  to  southwest  Louisi- 
ana with  assets  of  more  than  (250,000  have 
added  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  tocome 
of  farmers.  With  a  Yuletlde  spurt  from 
Negroes  around  the  country,  the  biisinesses 
can  do  even  better.  "The  happiest  Christ- 
mas," said  Father  McKmght,  "would  be  to 
have  families  throughout  the  country  put 
our  fruitcake  on  the  table  to  a  tremendous 
show  of  teamwork  and  brotherhood." 


Seventh  Aveoae  Will  Press  on  Oiarlet' 
Toes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF    NSW    TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wednes- 
day I  called  upon  Americans  to  abstain 
from  purchasing  French  goods  during 
this  holiday  season  in  response  to  French 
President  de  Gaulle's  overt  attempt  to 
undermine  the  American  dollar  even 
while  France  owes  this  country  a  $6.85 
bilUon  World  War  I  debt. 

Because  of  my  deep  concern  about 
American,  indifference  to  Gaulllst  policy 
and  my  continuing  efforts  to  bring  about 
payment  of  France's  World  War  I  debt, 
I  was  gratified  to  read  In  Friday's.  De- 
cember 8,  Women's  Wear  Daily  of  a 
plaimed  protest  against  De  Gaulle  by 
American  clothiers  on  New  York's 
Seventh  Avenue,  the  heart  of  the  gar- 
ment district. 

I  welcome  this  serious  and  thoughtful 
approach  to  civic  responsibility  and  com- 
mend the  Seventh  Avenue  activitists  for 
their  foresight  and  responsibility.  So  that 
my  colleagues  might  be  fuUy  aware  of 
the  attitude  on  Seventh  Avenue,  and  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  include  the  article  from  Friday's 
Women's  Wear  Daily  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
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[From  the  New  Tork  (N.T.)   Women's  Wear 
DaUy.  Dec.  8, 1967] 

Skvxntb  Avinui  Wnx  Puss  on  Cbarlxs' 

Toia 

(By  Tom  McOermott) 

Nx-»r  York. — S.  A.'s  antl-De  OauUe  api>arel 
manufactiirers  plan  to  tell  tbelr  story  to  tbe 
American  public  In  newspaper  ads. 

But,  as  yet,  tbey  don't  know  exactly  what 
their  story  Is. 

At  a  special  closed  committee  meeting 
held  Thursday  at  Jerry  Silverman's  25th 
floor  showroom  atop  630  Seventh  Avenue,  the 
possibility  of  ruzuilng  ads  In  New  York,  Chi- 
cago and  Los  Angeles  papers  was  discussed. 

It's  still  talk  and  no  action.  A  decision  was 
not  reached  as  to  when  or  where  the  ads 
will  run,  according  to  informed  sources. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were:  Larry  Aldrlch, 
Jerry  Silverman,  PauUne  Trlg*re,  John  Pom- 
erantz,  Richard  Kaplan,  Adolph  Klein,  Elinor 
Simmons,  Max  Bemegger  and  Mollle  Pamls. 

Mr.  Aldrlch,  spokesman  for  the  committee, 
said  the  ad,  which  reportedly  will  take  the 
format  of  an  "open  letter'"  to  the  American 
public,  "will  express  our  attitude  and  think- 
ing toward  President  Charles  de  Gaulle's 
anti-Amerlcsm  opinions  and  actions."  He 
added  that  the  manufacturers'  purpose  is  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple the  ramifications  of  De  Gaulle's  actions. 

U  the  ad  has  any  effect,  Mr.  Aldrlch  com-' 
men  ted,  "It  seems  that  of  Its  own  accord. 
It  should  make  others  search  tbelr  con- 
sciences." 

Other  spokesmen  for  the  group  made  it 
clear  that  the  protest  was  not  a  clarion  call 
to  boycott  the  French  couture  or  the  French 
I>«ople.  "We  simply  want  to  get  more  people 
on  the  bandwagon,"  said  Mr.  Silverman,  "and 
this  has  definitely  evolved  as  a  protest  against 
De  Gtaulle — no  one  else." 

The  band  of  8.  A.  producers  hopes  to  get 
other  segments  of  the  Industry  Involved 
Including  sportswear,  coat,  rainwear,  furs 
and  accessories  manufacturers. 

They  haven't  contacted  retailers  nor  have 
they  been  approached  by  them.  "We  haven't 
talked  to  any  stores,"  said  one  of  the  group. 
"After  all,  until  we  get  oiu-selves  organized 
we  cant  approach  others  outside  the  in- 
dustry." 

As  Is  the  case  with  many  S.  A.  causes  of 
this  type,  manufactxirers  can't  be  pinned 
down  as  to  whether  their  antl-De  Oaulle 
feeling  will  carry  over  to  a  concerted  boycott 
of  the  French  fabric  market  or  the  French 
cout\ire.  Some  are  taking  middle-of-the-road 
course;  some  claim  they'll  shun  the  City  of 
Light  next  year.  Others  assert  they  wUl  still 
go. 

"Under  the  circumstances,"  said  one  man- 
ufacturer, "we're  not  planning  to  go  to  Parts 
next  year."  Stated  Mr.  Aldrlch:  "I  will  defi- 
nitely not  go."  Claimed  another  member  of 
the  committee:  "I  will  probably  lessen  my 
purchase  of  French  fabrics  next  year.  How- 
ever, I  certainly  don't  believe  we  can  put 
them  out  of  business." 

One  participant  declared  that  the  ads 
would  not  direct  the  American  consumer  to 
stop  buying  French-made  products.  "They 
would  have  to  draw  their  own  conclusions," 
he  pointed  out.  "What  we're  trying  to  do  Is 
get  people  to  examine  their  consciences  and 
realize  the  possible  magnitude  of  his  recent 
actions." 

One  veteran  producer  declared  that  the 
matter  of  urging  the  pubUc  not  to  buy 
French  goods  "is  probably  illegal  if  used  in 
any  newspaper  ads  and  is  a  matter  for  the 
state  Department  to  handle." 

Another  outspoken  De  OauIIe  critic  ex- 
claimed: "We  want  to  tell  the  American 
people  and  De  Oaulle  that  he  is  treating  us 
unfairly.  This  man  will  probably  drag  down 
the  French  economy  and  other  countries 
with  him  if  he  continues  his  actions." 

I.  Magnln's  Russel  Carpenter  said,  "I  will 
be  In  Paris  In  January."  Carpenter  Is  one 
of  the  biggest  retaU  customers  of  the  couture. 

A  major  Swiss  fabric  house  confided  that 


Its  business  with  S_A.  niaa  never  been  bet- 
ter. Perliaps  it  i«  De  OauUe  who's  helping 
us,"  mused  the  Svlss. 

Porter  Porter.  New  Tot*  specialty  diop 
owner,  said.  "I  ^d  you  so."  In  February. 
196S,  Porter  anndifnced  he  would  bypass  the 
French  for  polltl<*a  reasons. 

The  New  "Yotk  rep  for  aeveral  major 
French  fabric  mtls,  himself  of  French  de- 
scent, said.  "Personally  I  sympathize  with  a 
boycott.  De  GauBe  is  impossible.  I  say  this 
even  though  it  htirts  me  economically."  And 
he  ducked  Into  his  French  cuisine  at  Restau- 
rant X.  I 

Among  other  retailer  reactions :  "You  can't 
Win  an  argument  |by  doing  that  sort  of  thing" 
commented  Alvl*  J.  Walker,  chairman  of 
Holt  Renfrew  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Montreal-based  specialty  store  chain 
has  Its  plans  set  f^r  covering  the  next  couture 
openings  as  usual  and  Mr.  Walker  again  will 
make  his  European  tour  at  collection  time. 

One  way  to  make  one's  opinion  known,  he 
feels,  is  "to  relatei  our  views  to  our  friends  in 
RTW  and  others  we  know'  in  France."  But 
for  a  store  to  teduce  purchases  or  boy- 
cott French  merchandise  la  not  going  to 
achieve  any  thing  Kvlth  a  man  like  De  Gaulle. 
Such  action  can  bocmierang,  could  even  play 
into  De  Gaulle's  hands,  or  he  would  turn  it 
that  way.  | 

"There  are  a  lajt  of  other  things  that  per- 
sonally you  may  not  like  quite  apart  from 
De  Oaulle  but  a  boycott  of  any  country's 
products  because  you  disagree  or  disapprove 
of  what  its  head  of  State  says  In  a  time  of 
pea<;eful  relations  is  not  the  way." 

Los  Angeles  stotes  handling  French  couture 
and  other  merchatidise  did  not  seem  as  ready 
to  get  their  backs'  up  about  De  Oaulle  as  do 
their  cust<aners.    j 

Some  depcu^mefit  store  and  spedaUty  shop 
executives  told  WlWD  they  had  heard  reports 
of  anti-French  I  sentiment  expressed  by 
shoppers,  a  few  oi  whom  have  refused  to  buy 
French  perfmnes  and/or  apparel. 

This  "resistance  movement."  however,  la 
described  as  havttig  vlrUially  no  significant 
impact  on  the  sale  of  French-made  goods 
generally.  But  th^  executive*  are  alert  to  the 
possibility  of  inciieased  cu8t(»ner  boycotting. 

Bullock's  has  received  at  least  two  letters 
expressing  resentment  over  sale  of  French 
perfimies,  noted  Prank  Glllett,  chairman. 
Asked  about  the  firm's  own  attitude  toward 
possible  curtailment  of  buying  activities  In 
the  French  market,  Mr.  GllleU  indicated  the 
issue  has  not  y*t  been  discussed  by  top 
management.        | 

Madeleine  Acodta.  owner-manager  of  the 
Alice  Schfeitzer  rK>utlque  In  Beverely  Hills, 
Calif.,  said  "threei  or  four  customers  so  far" 
have  expressed  oiben  resentment  of  French 
merchandise.  T 

Richard  Shapird,  president  of  Fllene's.  Bos- 
ton, reacted  mildly  to  the  talk  of  a  French 
boycott:  "There's peen  no  decisions  made  on 
the  subject  here  at  the  store  ...  we  have  to 
discuss  it.  Howcter,  I  don't  feel  that  De 
Oaulle's  sentlme^^  are  necessarily  shared  by 
all  French  businessmen  so  that  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  As  for  Seventh  Av- 
enue's reaction,  Ibis  was  probably  touched 
off  more  by  De  eaulle's  anti-semetlc  com- 
ments than  his  inti-American  remarks." 


December  12,  1967 


Many  Asian  Chiefs  Now  Sapporting 
Johnson 


KXTENSK  »N  OF  RKIkfARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

0^  ILLmOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished American  columnist,  Mr.  Carl 


T.  Rowan,  has  s|ipplied  the  American 
people  with  an  ettellent  analysis  of  the 
true  meaning  of  me  war  in  Vietnam. 

His  column  exiialnlng  how  President 
Johnsm  is  wiiiniiig  ever  increasing  sup- 
port among  man^  Asian  cblefs  brings 
the  whole  war  la  Vietnam  into  proper 
perspective.  i 

I  am  sure  that  time  will  prove  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  stubbop-n  determination  to 
hold  fast  in  Sou^  Vietnam  will  have 
made  it  possible  fbr  our  Nation  to  work 
more  effectively  \flth  all  the  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Rowan's  column  follows: 

Many  Asian  CHtxrs  Now  Supportino 

J(  IBNSON 

(By  Call  T.  Rowan) 

"President  Johnson  is  a  political  genius  on 
domestic  matters,  bjut  when  it  comes  to  for- 
eign policy  he's  at  a  total  loss." 

That  has  come  toi  be  accepted  as  a  truism 
by  Americans  of  all  political  and  economic 
circles.  How  Johnsob  must  wish,  these  days, 
that  It  was  somewtiat  closer  to  the  truth! 

The  truth  Is  that  the  President  has  been 
doing  remarkably  ^ell  with  his  foreign  cli- 
ents. It  is  only  with  the  homefolk  that  he 
now  seems  unable  lio  do  anything  right. 

Never  was  this  rSore  obvious  than  when 
Prime  Minister  ElsSku  Sato  came  here  and 
gave  a  surprisingly  strong  endorsement  of 
Johnson's  policies  1*  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  newspapers  were  full  of  stories  and 
photographs  of  bearded,  brazen  American 
protesters  acting  like  fascists  around  a  New 
York  hotel  where  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  spoke.  But  this  politically  sensitive 
Japanese  leader,  who  must  be  delicately  sure 
of  his  ground  before  speaking  on  issues  like 
the  Vietnam  War,  wts  telling  newsmen : 

That  the  Japanese  and  other  Asians  sup- 
port Johnson's  policies  and  the  American 
military  presence  In  Southeast  Asia. 

That  the  Japanese  do  not  want  a  U.S.  with- 
drawal until  a  lastttig  peace  can  be  negoti- 
ated. ! 

A  fair  observer  would  have  to  say  that 
Johnson  was  a  prqtty  good  foreign  policy 
operator  to  get  thlp  kind  of  support  from 
Sato,  and  to  handle)  the  touchy  issue  of  the 
Bonln  and  Ryukyuj  Islands  In  such  a  way 
as  to  permit  the  Japanese  leader  to  return 
home  reasonably  hfi^py. 

On  Vietnam,  Johnson  has  convinced  Sato 
of— what  he  has  been  unable  to  convince 
Americans :  that  IiBj  is  a  man  of  peace — but  a 
man  who  Icnows  thait  peace  is  never  found  at 
the  end  of  a  filght  from  responsibility  and 
commitments.  j 

As  much  as  we  all  hate  to  let  facts  inter- 
fere with  our  preju<  lices,  It  is  hard  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  Sato  1 1  only  one  of  a  string  ol 
Asians  who  give  solid  backing  to  Johnson's 
Vletnanx  and  other  Asian  policies. 

A  half  dozen  Aslajn  cblefs  have  come  here 
recently  making  statements  that  sound  u 
though  they  either  Ihlnk  Johnson  is  a  great 
and  gutty  America^,  or  they  are  living  evi- 
dence that  he  la  th4  greatest  persuader  ever 
to  dabble  in  foreign  bollcy. 

Lee  Kuan  Yew^f  Singapore,  Souvanns 
Pbouma  of  Laos,  TUnku  Abdul  Rahman  of 
Malaysia  and  even  Me  Win  of  Biirma  have 
pleaded  with  Johnson  privately  to  see  the 
struggle  though.      | 

It  is  significant  that  South  Vietnam's 
neighbors — whether  neutralist  Uke  Burma  or 
hawkish  like  Tb«Uand.  hostile  toward 
America  like  Cambodia  or  almost  an  ex- 
tension of  America  like  the  Philippines — all 
express  genuine  fear  of  Communist  China. 
And  most  of  these  neighbors  believe  the  U.S. 
military  is  the  shield  that  permits  them  to 
retain  their  independence. 

A  major  Communist  goal  has  been  to  iso- 
late the  United  States  In  terms  of  world  opin- 
ion on  Vietnam.  Th^  have  bad  some  succeM 
In  Europe,  mostly  tlirough  the  simple  tactic 
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of  quoting   American   critics   of   Johnsons  (jj^  not  have  the  Office  Of  Economic  Op-  Experts  ...  say  they  have  evidence  that 

Ajlan  policies.  portunity.  youth  operating  on  the  fringe  of  the  pro- 

But  the  Commvmlsts  have  not  been  able  gram  have  distributed  leaflets  containing  In- 
to isolate  the  United  States  from  the  people      J^^   38,900,000  structlons  for  the  manufacture  of  Molotov 

,  meet  directly  Involved — the  Asians  who  have      J?£r   84,100.000  cocktails. 

the  most  to  lose  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  J||° m"  Too' ooo  '  •  •  ^^«°  poUce  raided  [LcRoi  Jones- 
One  reason  Is  that,  contrary  to  pc^ular  jgg,^  fl'  J^  rri  Black  Arts  Repertory  Theatre  In  Harlem) 
notions,  Johnson  has  been  a  lot  more  effec-  '  '  they  found  a  cache  of  automatic  guns,  small 
tive  in  talks  with  foreigners  like  Sato  and  If  this  rate  Cftn  be  maintained,  the  '^'^fi-  ammunition,  brass  knuckles,  and  ex- 
He  Win  than  in  discussions  with  UJ3.  con-  war  on  poverty  will  be  over  around  1980  plosives.  This  was  ...  a  revolutionary  ceU. 
gresslonal  leaders,  or  with  some  of  the  powers  Those  who  would  like  to  see  Dovertv  ^^^  '*  ^^^  ****"'  subsidized  by  HARYOU- 
mhis  own  Democratic  party.  eliminated,  and  that  includes  every  re-  ^''-  "  "^"""^  °^  ""'  ^"""^^  operation  " 
.T/Srhniorr?^,^nni?rt«il*'^%h"fm.H.^i  Sponsible  person,  cannot  complain  that  m  Newark,  across  the  Hudson  River 
S'^The  Si  SkerwTt?t^''?o^  the  war  Is  behig  lost  or  victory  delayed  from  New  York  City  antipoverty  workers 
jjgners  •■  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Ever-increasing  fomented  the  race  riots  of  last  summer. 
^^-^^^^-^^  amounts  are  being  spent.  According  to  ^^  ***y  25,  over  a  month  before  the  riots 

the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Federal  funds  broke  out,  they  were  foreseen  by  New- 
Reappraisal  of  Poverty  Procram  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  have  in-  ark's  police  director,  Domlnick  A.  Spina. 
M    J  J  M  creased  during  the  past  few  years:  On  that  date  he  sent  a  telegram  to  Sar- 
needed  now  Biiiiona  *®"t  Shrlver,  who  heads  the  war  on 

I960  $9^  poverty,  in  which  he  protested  the  "use  of 

EXTE34SION  OF  REMARKS  1963  ^II"II""1I"IIIIIIIIII"1IIII  laio  resources  and  manpower  of  any  agency 

OF                                          1966 II.III.I.IIIIII  lois  of  OEO   for   the  purpose  of  fomenting 

'       UfM    UAOnin  Q    rnilirD             i987  eetunated 22.0  and  agitating  against  the  organized  and 

nun.  nfUMJlAJ  a.  1,uluck            igea   estimated 26.6  democratic  government  and  agencies  of 

OF  ILUN0I8  j^j.   gp^^g     J  ^      ^^^  the  City  of  Newark."  »^.  Spina  warned 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  someone  will  write  a  book  about  the  war  acceleration  of  this  practice  by 

Tuesday.  November  28.  1967  on  poverty.  Just  as  others  have  written  "^  antipoverty  agency  will  lead  to  riots 

Mr  rv>TJTn>  Mr  Hn«ik..r  r«..Antiv  about  the  ClvU  War  and  the  two  V^^orld  and  anarchy  in  our  city. 
an'SiltSifi^r'SiS^rjftSra^  Z^t.T^:  l^^^"^.^^"^' '^  ^^^  denl^^^SpixI^'Si'Sc'charg^^'d 
«go  newspapers  suggesting  that  the  j'Sn^^S  a  f^S^  l^^"?an  L^Z  wS^elSS'jEglSScJ^'t^^^ot 
stnp^g  away  of  $460  mimon  In  anti-  he^^  Ws  a^^t^STfSe^e^  1<>^8  afterward  that  the  race  riots  broke 
poverty  funds  was  an  example  of  the  ^«  P^^  toat^  have  oSy  a  heafS;  °"t  ^  Newark.  PoUce  Director  Spina  de- 
House  of  Representatives  at  its  parochial  k^owl^e  (rf  wS  ^vert™  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^""^^  '^°''^^  was  used  to 
'°                                                                  ,  In  the  meantime  here  arc  a'f*»w  ifcpms  ^^^  vehicles  and  sound  equipment  which 

The  editorial  writer  is  most  certahily  that  a  wTtoSiTmtehT  tod  worthf^  '^^^   ^^^   "^°^   agitating"   during   the 

entitled  to  his  opinion^  regardless  of  how  i^iLton  in  ITlStoS.  S  leLt  iS^the  ^^t^" 

wrong  I  think  his  observaUons  and  con-  footnotes  Information  Indicating  that  the  raUy 

cludons  might  be  in  this  regard.  under  an  emergency  loan  program  au-  '^^h  set  off  the  riots  was  arranged  by 

The  crowning  remark  of  the  editorial  thorized  recently  by  the  Office  of  E^-  antipoverty  workers  was  developed  by 

was  that:  nomic  Opportunity,  $1  million  would  be  investigators  for  the  House  Committee 

The  OEO  Is  conducting  a  national  poverty  ^5^^  for  cash  loans  for  poor  families  in  °^    Education    and   Labor   Antipoverty 

Z.h?**it  ^^^2i^^iU^^t^n^°^   perfectly  ^^^^^  Southern  States  that  are  unable  to  officials  refused  to  even  suspend  Charles 

fought,  it  u  winning  victories.  ^^^  p^^^^j  ^^^  ^^^^   According  to  McCray,  the   accountant  for  Newark's 

This  could  easily  be  one  of  the  under-  the  OEO,  most  of  the  loan  recipients  antipoverty  agency,  who  was  arrested 

statements  of  the  year.  were  out  of  work  "due  to  the  Impact  of  ^^url^^  the  riots  for  firing  a  rifle  from 

I  think  the  Nation  has  to  meet  its  com-  the  recent  minimum  wage  law  covering  '^®  window  of  an  automobile. 

mitments,  but  I  think  the  American  tax-  agricultural  workers,  the  reductions  in  Willie  Wright,  one  of  the  directors  of 

payer  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  more  for  cotton  acreage,  and  the  increasing  use  Newark's  antipoverty  agency,  said: 

his  dollar  than  he  is  presently  getting  in  of  chemicals  and  mechanization  "in  crop  Get  yourself  a  machine  gun,  'cause  you're 

many  areas  including  the  poverty  pro-  production."   In  other  words,   by  sup-  gonna  need  it.  Every  black  man  should  buy  a 

gram.  It  is  going  to  be  interesting  to  see  posedly  solving  one  problem  by  govern-  ^-^^  *°<*  P^*  "  ^°  ^is  backyard, 

how  right  the  editorial  writer  will  be  in  mental  action,  we  have  in  reality  created  in  Memphis,  a  local  community  action 

the  light  of  the  final  bill  adopted  in  con-  another.    Farmworkers    who    not    only  group  refused  to  fire  two  poverty  warriors 

ference  which  was  approved  this  week,  failed   to   benefit   from   the   increase   in  who  had  been  identified  as  black  power 

We  are  going  to  see  wliat  will  be  funded  the  minimum  wage  rate,  but  found  them-  advocates  One  of  them  declared - 

on  one  hand  and  Just  what  actual  effect  selves  unemployed   because  of  the  in-  ^  the  newspapers  would  report  it  like  it 

it  is  going  to  have  on  some  of  the  pro-  crease,  must  now  borrow  money  from  really  is,  if  they'd  come  in  here  and  really 

grams  sponsored  by  OEO — good,  bad,  or  the  Federal  Government  in  order  that  look  at  poverty,  and  stop  worrying  about  in- 

indifferent.  they  and  their  families  can  eat.  consequential  tilings  Uke  whether  you're  a 

I  submit  tliat  certain  educational  pro-  ^-*t  us  hope  that  this  $1,000,000  reaches  suick  or  a  Communist,  maybe  we  wouldn't 
grams  under  the  Office  of  Economic  Op-  the  people  who  are  in  need,  thus  alleviat-  *^*'«  *°  *'^»™  "  ^°^^ 
portunity  that  have  been  successfully  ^^  poverty.  A  great  deal  of  poverty  in  Chicago,  a  member  of  Volunteers 
conducted  and  those  that  could  be  made  ™,°"^y  *^  ^^^  ^<>'"  everything  else,  as  I  in  Service  to  America  was  found  guilty 
successful  writh  proper  administration  will  proceed  to  demonstrate.  of  disorderly  conduct  and  interfering 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of  One  of  America's  best  reporters  during  with  police  during  a  racial  outbreak.  Ac- 
Education  In  the  Department  of  Health,  recent  years  has  been  Victor  Riesel,'so  I  cording  to  police,  he  shouted: 
Education,  and  Welfare.  would  like  to  begin  by  quoting  from  one  Black  power!  Walt  untu  it  gets  dark  and 

It  appears  from  the  figures  published  °^  ^  recent  columns:  we'll  bum  the  city  down  and  show  the  white 

by  two  of  the  bureaus  in  the  executive  "^^  '^'^^^  °^  Economic  Opportunity  and  cops- 

branch  of  the  Govermnent  that  the  war  L^^'^L"  iti^t'^Jand  p^^'x^SL^rol"  r^t  ^  Pittsburgh.  Federal  funds  have  been 
on  poverty  is  going  to  be  a  long,  drawn-  action,  some  of  the  latter  are  of  the  New  *^sed  to  charmel  the  aggressiveness  of 
out,  and  expensive  affair.  According  to  Left,  the  independent  Maouts,  the  Trotsky-  black  militants  into  protests  that  are 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  number  of  ^**«'  ^^«  pro-Peking  Progressive  Labor  party  supposed  to  stop  short  of  violence.  Ac- 
the  poor  has  decreased  rather  slowly  dur-  "y°"th."  and  even  Muscovite  communist  cording  to  columnist  Charles  Bartlett: 
Ing  the  past  few  years  of  recordbreak-  ^  ^  activists.  .  .  .j^^  Mayor's  Committee  on  Hunun  Re- 
tag  prosperity  Certainly  no  one  can  at-  .  '  *  *  *  '  sources  furnishes  experts  who  guide  and  ad- 
tribut/>  thiV  «^^7,!«T^  1  1  *  ♦Xr  In  some  areas  of  New  York  city,  the  record  vise  protests  that  lead  in  some  cases  to 
»  ^„  .  reduction  solely  to  the  war  wlllshow  that  street  gang,  have  been  sub-  marches  on  city  hall.  Neighborhood  branches 
«  poverty  since  the  number  was  re-  sidlzed  by  units  of  the  poverty  "crusade."  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  give  summer  em- 
auced  from  1959  to  late  1964  when  we  •              •              •              •              •  ployment  to  young  black  power  advocates 
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with  police  records  and  encourage  them  to 
march  at  the  bead  of  protest  parades.  .  .  . 
Thus  encouraged,  the  spirit  of  protest  runs 
high  and  Mayor  Joseph  Barr  has  to  move  fast 
to  stay  ahead  of  It.  Militants  employed  for 
the  sununer  with  OEO  funds  talked  of  burn- 
ing down  the  city's  slums  during  one  re- 
cent visit  to  his  office. 

Poverty  money  has  been  earmarked  to 
finance  a  "liberation  school"  in  Nash- 
ville that,  according  to  police,  teaches 
Negro  children  to  hate  whites.  Accord- 
ing to  Capt.  John  A.  Sorace  of  the  Nash- 
ville police,  the  director  of  the  school  is 
Fred  Brooks,  local  chairman  of  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, who  was  involved  in  rioting  in  the 
Tennessee  capital  last  April.  Brooks,  20. 
told  an  Interviewer  from  the  Nachville 
Tennesseean  that  Sorace  "is  a  racist  and 
should  be  killed." 

Brooks  was  listed  on  the  antipoverty 
payroll  at  $300  a  month  and  drove  a  new 
station  wagon  that  was  Jeased  with  OEO 
money.  Rev.  J.  Paschall  Davis,  chairman 
of  the  Nashville  antipoverty  program,  ad- 
mitted that  the  vehicle  had  been  leased 
and  that  the  local  antipoverty  agency 
had  agreed  to  pay  $20  a  week  rent  for  6 
we^s  for  four  women  who  worked  at 
the  school.  Davis  conceded  that  a  list  of 
prospective  salaries  that  had  been  drawn 
up  showed  that  Brooks  was  to  be  paid 
$300  per  month  and  that  there  would  be 
no  bar  to  financing  the  project  despite 
the  fact  that  those  who  operated  the 
school  were  known  as  SNCC  activists. 

Biarion  Barry,  a  militant  civil  rights 
leader,  has  been  a  $50-per-day  consultant 
for  the  United  Planning  Organization, 
top  antipoverty  agency  for  Washington. 
D.C.  In  August  1965,  he  took  part  in  a 
protest  demonstration  organized  by  the 
Assembly  of  Unrepresented  People.  Barry 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  disorderly 
ocMiduct  while  leading  demonstrators 
onto  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

Riot  power  and  rebellion  power — 

He  was  quoted  as  sajring  last  July — 
might  make  people  listen  now. 

City  Councilman  Raymond  Lewan- 
dowskl  of  Buffalo  recently  told  about  two 
VISTA  workers  who  "threatened"  him 
that,  tmless  more  Negro  youths  were 
given  Jobs,  there  would  be  a  race  riot. 
One  of  these  workers  was  arrested  during 
the  subsequent  riots.  The  antipoverty 
program  was  described  by  Mr.  Lewan- 
dowskias — 

A  well-organzled  conspiracy  in  which  Buf- 
falo's elected  representatives  are  being  sub- 
jected to  threats  of  riot  and  Intimidation  by 
anti-poverty  worlcers. 

According  to  the  official,  seven  of  the 
city's  nine  councilmen  want  "all  Federal 
antipoverty  activity  removed  from  Buf- 
falo because  of  the  agitation  and  disrup- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  antipoverty 
workers  in  local  affairs." 

Military  police  "to  protect  us  from  an 
Invasion  of  Job  Corps  enrollees"  were  re- 
cently demanded  by  James  Barker,  pub- 
lic safety  commissioner  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

We've  had  all  kinds  of  trouble  with  these 
people.  .  .  .  We've  got  to  have  military  po- 
lice to  protect  our  citizens — 

Mr.  Barker  declared. 

Last  fall  the  mayor  of  Perth  Amboy. 


N.J,,  accused  tbe  local  antipoverty  lead- 
er of  seeking  'to  foment  and  incite  un- 
rest, agitation,  and  disorder."  The  city 
manager  of  Rochester,  N.Y..  said  almost 
the  same  thins  last  July. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
recently  granted  $700,0001to  the  South- 
west Alabama  Farmers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation of  Selma,  which  numbers 
among  its  priiicipals  John  Zippert  and 
Shirley  Mesh^r.  Zipipert's  association 
with  the  Kremlin-financed  World  Youth 
Festival  has  been  docimiented  by  the 
Louisiana  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Un-Americin  Activities.  Miss  Mesher 
is  "a  prime  i^rticipant  In  the  Black 
Panther  moveinent  designed  to  over- 
throw the  Gajvernment,"  according  to 
the  Alabama  I>eglslative  Commission  to 
Preserve  the  Peace. 

In  Pikeville,|Ky.,  Joe  Mulloy.  a  field 
representative  sor  the  Appalachian  Vol- 
imteers,  which!  is  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Govemnient,  was  arrested  on 
charges  of  sedition.  In  Houston,  two  for- 
mer students  who  were  Indicted  for  mur- 
der after  the  rfots  of  last  May  were  later 
hired  by  that  city's  antipoverty  agency 
to  work  with  poor  children.  Only  after 
the  local  press  raised  a  furor  were  they 
suspended.       I 

In  the  Houg^  area  of  Cleveland,  OEO 
has  been  financing  an  experimental 
project  whose  goal  "is  to  enroll  all  Hough 
tenants  in  a  tenant  union."  It  is  spend- 
ing $57,000  to  organize  such  a  union  and 
has  earmarked  an  additional  $20,000  to 
evaluate  the  "experiment."  An  anti- 
poverty  project  in  Pittsburgh  planned 
to  include  "pr^aratlons  for  a  city- wide 
rent  strike."     i 

Recently  50|  persons  picketed  Gotts- 
chalk's  deparpient  store  In  Fresno. 
Calif.,  for  6  hours.  The  purpose  of  their 
picketing  was  to  try  to  get  the  store  to 
remove  some  items  from  its  shelves  be- 
cause they  weite  on  a  boycott  list  drawn 
up  by  the  AFI^CIO. 

This  would  dot  have  been  particularly 
newsworthy  ware  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
16  of  the  pickets  were  from  a  federally 
supported  trai|iJng  center  in  the  Watts 
section  of  L03  Angeles.  The  picketing 
activities  in  Fresno  which,  tncidentally, 
is  250  miles  from  Watts,  were  part  of 
the  trainees'  instruction  in  "nonviolent 
means  to  reach  economic  gains,"  accord- 
ing to  officials  of  the  California  Center 
for  Community  Development,  which 
sponsors  the  ^^atts  Social  Action  Train- 
ing Center.  The  SATC  received  a  direct 
grant  from  thje  Office  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Development,  an 
agency  of  thel  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Although  it  was 
supposedly  established  to  help  prevent 
more  riots  in  the  Watts  section  of  Los 
Angeles,  most  iof  its  trainees  are  from 
outside  of  Wat^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  feel  terrible  if  a 
group  of  poverty  workers  picketed  the 
Merchandise  Mart  in  Chicago. 

The  CCCD,  irhich  has  been  supported 
partly  by  $286,000  in  war  on  poverty 
money,  has  tri(  d  to  unionize  farm  work- 
ers, according  to  Carl  Samuelson,  the 
president  of  tie  California  Council  of 
Growers.  Edwa  -d  P.  Enitton,  the  director 
of  the  CCCD.  a  Imitted: 


We  work  with  people  to  get  unionized  u 
that's  what  they  decide  that  they  need.  Our 
first  commitment  Is  with  the  people;  a 
smaller  commltmant  Is  with  the  funding 
source. 

A  project  of  owe  trainee  of  the  CCCD 
was  to  assist  Bakersfleld  garbage  col- 
lectors to  organise  a  union  and  carry  out 
a  strike. 

The  activities  that  I  have  mentioned 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  projects  in 
which  the  antipcverty  program  person- 
nel have  engaged.  About  70  poverty 
fighters  in  Atlam  a  drew  Federal  pay  lor 
registering  people  to  vote.  Similar  ac- 
tivities have  beei)  carried  on  in  Florida. 

Part  of  the  $434,000  Federal  welfare 
grant  to  Kentucky  will  go  to  provide  $50 
per  month  allowiiices  to  boys  from  poor 
families.  Many  beys  and  girls  from  mid- 
dle-class and  well-to-do  families  do  not 
receive  such  lavish  amoimts  of  spending 
money.  1 

In  Iowa,  QEO  will  pay  newspapers  and 
radio  and  televlaion  stations  to  publish 
their  news  releases,  with  payment  to  be 
based  on  regular  advertising  rates. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
recently  Invested  $620,000  in  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  test  effectiveness  of  a  negative 
income  tax.  Under  this  program,  800 
New  Jersey  families  whose  incomes  are 
below  the  povertty  level  will  receive  di- 
rect, unconditlc^al  payments,  rather 
than  pay  income  taxes.  According  to 
OEO,  the  experiment  would  be  "a  grad- 
uated work  inceqtive  program."  Accord- 
ing to  620  income  taxpayers  who  would 
pay  $1,000  each  t^  finance  such  nonsense, 
it  might  be  called  something  less  print- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  genuinely 
poor  people  in  our  midst  would  be  best 
helped  by  the  diminatlon  of  most  of 
the  so-called  antipoverty  programs.  One 
of  the  things  thiat  helps  to  keep  these 
people  poor  is  the  high  cost  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  infation  that  has  plagued 
our  Nation  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
huge  deficits  in  ijhe  national  budgets. 

Antipoverty  money  not  only  has  not 
helped  the  genuinely  poor  to  any  great 
extent.  It  has  not  helped  to  prevent  riots. 
Before  the  riots  in  Detroit,  the  Federal 
Government  had  spent  over  $30  million 
on  antipoverty  activities  in  the  Michigan 
metropolis.  It  had  also  spent  some  $112 
million  on  28  urban  redevelopment  proj- 
ects there.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  %  could  go  on  and  on, 
citing  other  honible  examples,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  be  like  the  lawyer  who  bores 
the  jury  or  like  [the  preacher  who  puts 
his  congregation  to  sleep  with  too  much 
fine  talk.  Let  me  simply  close  with  one 
observation  aboi^i  the  Ineffectiveness  of 
welfare  prog 

In  1939,  shortlir  before  the  end  of  the 
greatest  depression  of  all  time,  average 
per  c^)ita  income  in  the  United  States 
was  $695,  total  Government  welfare 
spending  was  lass  than  $10  billion  a 
year,  and  imemployment  was  nearly  14 
percent.  Today  ptr  capita  income  is  four 
times  as  great,  imemployment  is  only 
one-third  as  severe,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  spending  seven  times  as  much  on 
welfare  programs  and  yet  the  rate  (rf 
crime  has  doiJileA. 
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Letter  to  Oe  Editor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAuroairiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  December  12. 1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    In    the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
LrrrER  to  thx  EDrroa 
Dbab  Mr.  Eorroa:  I  have  had  It! 
I  am  getting  weary  Indeed  of  the  many 
Mticles   and   letters   submitted   concerning 
Bed  China  and  the  war  In  Vietnam.  They 
sre  written,  I'm  sure,  by  people  who  have 
never  been  ashore  in  the  combat  area  I 

This  pains  my  heart,  because  the  things 
they  are  saying  are  just  not  so.  I  spent  eight 
months  m  the  combat  zone  with  a  group  of 
men  who  Uterally  worked  themselves  to 
death  on  humanitarian  projects.  We  buUt 
rosds,  a  hospital,  dug  water  wells,  and  did 
countless  acts  of  civic  Improvement,  such  as 
working  In  CathoUc  and  Protestant  orphan- 
•ges. 

Then,  retiimlng  to  the  good  old  VSJk..  I 
Had  criticism,  bickering,  and  quesUons  like: 
"Are  you  stUl  burning  innocent  villages  and 
•hooting  civilian  women  and  children?"  I 
find  that  patriotism  is  suspect,  mmtary  ob- 
li«atlon  is  somethng  to  be  avoided,  and  to 
simost  km  yoursell  trying  to  rescue  a  man 
Isnowasln  . . . 

I  wish  that  the  cnucs  of  the  war,  and 
thoee  who  are  always  clamoring  about  Red 
Oilna,  would  shut  up  and  listen  once  In  a 
wtlle  to  those  who  have  been  there.  Please 
ticuse  my  phraseology,  but  I  mean  It  I'm 
itHk.  to  death  of  batUefleld  experts  who  have 
never  left  home,  and  of  mushy  Christiana 
who  have  never  been  to  an  area  where  to  be- 
nere  In  Christ  meana  torture  and  death. 
Let  them  spend  their  time  under  Ore,  then 
m  listen.  Let  them  go  over  and  talk  to  the 
refugees  from  China  and  North  Vietnam,  then 
ni  talk  with  them.  May  God  have  mercy  on 
ttsee  poUtical  and  mlUtary  experts  who  de- 
bate In  a  classroom  and  never  get  more  than 
I  hundred  miles  from  home.  B4ay  God  have 
mercy  on  us  aU,  for  condemning  so  easUy 
tnd  commending  so  slowly  ... 

What  frightens  me  Is  that  oxir  people  are 
not  getting  a  good  and  true  picture  of  the 
Vietnamese  ccifllct,  even  though  I'm  sure  it 
uthe  best  covered  news  event  in  history  I 
when  I  teU  people  that  our  men  never  flred 
•  »hot  at  the  Viet  Cong  untU  we  were  at- 
ttoed,  they  look  at  me  like  I  was  crazy 
when  I  teU  them  that  the  Commimlste  hate 
oor  guts,  and  savagely  blew  up  our  hospital 
•ad  maimed  our  men  with  ambushes,  no  one 
wnts  to  listen.  When  I  ask  these  people 
jKk  In  the  States  if  they  have  been  to  AsU, 
nttsy  have  talked  to  any  refugees  from 
forth  Vietnam  lately  or  questions  of  that 
nsture  they  say,  "No,  but  It  doesn't  make 
»ny  difference!"  Can  you  Imagine  that? 

I  hear  continual  criticism  of  our  presence 
m  Ada  and  continual  harping  to  withdraw, 
north  Vietnamese  to  get  out  of  South  Vlet- 
nwn?  Why  Isn't  there  more  condemnation  of 
as  raping,  footing,  burning,  and  the  heU 
we  Communists  are  spreading  south  of  the 
Mmilltarlzed  zone?  I  think  the  thing  that 
oums  the  soul  of  every,  soldier  Is  to  come 
a^e  and  hear  some  fat,  comfortable 
preacher  In  his  clerical  garb  denounce  our 
Muntry's  policy,  and  spout  off  about  a  war 
M  hasn-t  fought  in  and  discuss  Issues  he 
DM  no  first  hand  knowledge  of.  I  know  this 
MS  been  true  since  "WUlle  and  Joe"  came 
ta«k  from  World  War  n.  but  for  heaven's 
■*«  we  ought  to  learn  something  by  now. 

When  I  telj  folks  back  here  about  the 
»ork  our  boys  are  doing  there— building 
*»«l>ing.  healing,  and  cleaning,  j  get  a  sweet 


smile,  a  knowing  look,  and  a  reply  aomethlng 
like  this:  "Oh  yet.  It  U  wonderful  whatour 
boys  are  doing.  But  don't  you  think  those 
people  are  Just  taking  advantage  of  tu  and 
they  really  arent  In  favor  of  us  being  there 
and  wouldn't  they  be  just  as  happy  and  weU 
off  under  the  Communist? 

The  nrst  several  times  I  heard  this.  I  was 
too  surprised  to  reply.  Then  I  was  too  mad  to 
talk.  Now  I  want  to  go  In  a  comer  and 
weep! 
How  stupid  can  we  get?  ^ 
I  know  that  this  war  Is  a  terrible  thing. 
I  know  that  there  is  a  lot  of  feeling  about 
"political  poUcy."  and  "foreign  affairs."  and 
that  It  Is  not  a  simple  thing.  Oh.  Lord,  how 
well  I  know  this— as  does  anyone  who  has 
been  there  for  a  few  months. 

But  how  would  you  lUe  to  have  someone 
say  to  you.  'T^t  them  go.  don't  help,  they 
will  be  happy  under  Communism!"  It's  an 
old  truism  that  If  we  sit  here  smugly  in  our 
freedom,  and  not  help  others  preserve  theirs. 
we  wouldn't  have  ours  very  long!  We're  so 
smart  we  know  this,  but  we  are  so  dumb  we 
don't  want  to  anything  about  It. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  this  la 
the  "Good-Samarltan-Parable  War!"  We've 
got  a  bruised  and  bleeding  South  Vietnamese 
desperately  In  need  of  help.  And  a  lot  of 
Americans  fear  getting  involved  by  stopping 
to  help.  The  thing  that  breaks  my  heart  la 
that  having  been  one  of  the  many  who  did 
stop  and  try  to  help  a  UtUe.  I  straighten  up, 
and  turn  around  looking  for  our  Church  to 
help— and  I  don't  find  It!  What  U  wrong 
with  being  on  the  side  of  freedom?  What's 
wrong  with  helping  a  brother  who  Is  hurt 
badly  and  calling  for  help?  What's  wrong 
with  speaking  out  against  the  godless  ruth- 
lessness  of  Coihmimlsm?  Notbmg.  you  say? 
Then  why  don't  we  do  it? 

I  loved  the  Reformed  Church  of  America 
and  I  h<q>e  I'm  Christian  in  the  matter  of 
^Jeaklng  to  the  Bed  Chinese,  and  working 
for  peace.  The  only  trouble  is  the  last  Red 
Chinese  I  saw  tried  to  mortar  me  to  death. 

Now.  brother,  if  you  want  to  speak  with 
him,  and  discuss  the  Issues  of  peace  with  him 
go  right  ahead!  Be  my  guest.  I  have  had  It 
Tou  try  It  for  a  whUe.  Then,  after  you  come 
back,  let  me  know  how  you  made  out. 
Pratemally, 

Chaplain  G.  P.  Mttbrat, 
VSJf^  Naval  Shipyard.  Boston.  M/us. 
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The  Kiwanif  Battle  Against  Gime 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12. 1967 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kl- 
wanls  Club  of  Miami  Shores.  Pla..  has 
sent  me  a  resolution  which  its  board  of 
directors  unanimously  adopted  regarding 
crime  in  the  United  States. 

Klwanls  International  at  its  annual 
convention  In  Houston.  Tex.,  last  June 
requested  that  the  membership  of  all  Kl- 
wanls clubs  become  personally  and  ac- 
tively involved,  and  supply  leadership  for 
a  citizens  war  against  crime.  Prom  my 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Legal  and  Mon- 
etary Affairs  Subcommittee  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  the  battleline  against  all 
kinds  of  crime  Is  in  the  commimities, 
manned  not  only  a  law-enforcement  per- 
sonnel, but  by  the  people  living  and  doing 
business  within  the  communities.  This 
beUef  is  supported  by  testimony  that  has 
been  produced  before  the  subcommittee 


by  some  of  the  Federal  Government's 
leading  law-enforcement  officers 

•nie  possibUltles  of  lessening  crime 
through  group  activities  such  as  Klwanls 
clubs  everywhere,  for  supplying  leader- 
ship In  the  fight,  and  for  waging  the 
baUle  on  local  levels,  are  Inestimable  I 
was  so  impressed  with  some  of  the  points 
of  the  group's  resolution  that  I  thought 
it  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
aU  Members  of  the  Congress. 
Resolution 

Whereas.  Klwanls  International  In  Its 
Annual  Convention  in  HoustMi.  Texas,  in. 
June.  1967.  adopted  and  promvUgated  a  reT 
olution  to  all  Klwanls  Clubs  throughout  the 
country  directing  all  Klwanls  Clubs  through- 
out Klwanls  International  to  become  Involved 
and  take  an  active  part  and  supply  leader- 
ship in  the  war  on  the  up-surge  of  crime,  and 

Whereas,  the  Florida  District  of  Klwanls. 
in  its  Golden  Anniversary  meeting  in  Port 
Lauderdale,  in  September.  1967.  adopted  a 
similar  resolution  and  promulgated  the  same 
to  all  members  of  Klwanls  in  the  Florida 
District,  and 

Whereas,  the  Klwanls  Club  of  Miami  Shores 
has  been  alarmed  for  some  time  about  thU 
soaring  crime  rate,  and  during  the  past  six 
months  has  been  meeting  with  other  Klwanls 
clubs  and  law  enforcement  officials  in  Dade 
County,  In  an  attempt  to  formulate  an  effec- 
tive program  of  action  to  stem  this  rising  tide 
of  crhne.  and 

Whereas,  other  civic  clubs  in  Dade  County 
and  interested  groups  have  also  pledged  their 
support  and  intense  Interest  in  this  all-out 
effort  to  make  our  country  a  safer  place  In 
which  to  live; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved: 

That  the  Klwanls  Club  of  Miami  Shores  by 
means  of  this  Resolution  petitions  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  the  Congressmen  of 
the  United  States  to  jointly  take  the  neces- 
sary legal  action  either  by  new  Uws  or 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  to  Insure  the  following: 

1.  That  toleration  of  clvU  disobedience  and 
jtistlflcatlon  of  lawlessness  must  end ^In  gov- 
ernment, in  the  pulpits,  among  the  media, 
and  on  the  Ivory-towered  campxises. 

2.  That  those  who  Incite  riots  and  rebel- 
lion should  be  treated  as  the  most  dangerous 
of  criminals  and  relentlestly  prosecuted  as 
felons. 

3.  That  those  who  participate  In  riots  and 
rebellions  should  also  be  prosecuted  with 
vigor  partlciUarly  the  arsonist  and  the 
snipers. 

4.  That  criminal  laws  at  aU  levels  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  reviewed  and  strength- 
ened to  deal  specifically  with  the  foregoing 
crimes  In  light  of  present  conditions.  Penal- 
ties should  be  adequate  to  deter  criminal 
conduct,  and  justice  should  be  swift  and 
certain. 

6.  That  effective  g\in-controI  laws  should 
be  adopted  at  State  and  Federal  levels  and 
the  possession  of  g\ms  by  criminals  be  a 
felony. 

«.  That  sniping  at  poUcemen.  firemen  and 
possession  or  use  of  Molotov  cocktails  shoiUd 
be  a  felony. 

7.  That  those  who  Incite  and  participate 
in  non-violent  civil  disobedience  should  also 
be  subject  to  criminal  sanction.  Where 
needed,  laws  should  be  clarified  and 
strengthened  with  appropriate  penalties 
provided.  The  First  Amendment  freedoms 
must  be  carefully  safeguarded  but  rights  of 
free  speech  and  peaceful  assembly  do  not 
justify  Incitement  to  revolt  or  the  wlllfiU 
violation  of  draft  laws,  income  tax  laws  or 
court  decrees. 

8.  That  thoee  Judges  at  the  Federal.  State 
and  Municipal  levels  who  by  their  oonsUtent 
actions  release  from  prosecution  offenders  by 
reasons  of  leniency,  long  extended  trials  and 
minor  technicalities  in  legal  documents  be 
brought  before  the  appropriate  Judicial  aa- 
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aoclatlena  to  determine  their  qualifications 
for  continued  tenure  in  office. 

g.  Tbat  those  attorneys  In  the  United 
States  who  make  a  practice  of,  and  boast  of 
their  ability  to  obtain  release  from  prosecu- 
tion by  reason  of  minor  technlcallUeB  in  the 
law  be  brought  before,  the  appropriate  Bar 
associations  to  determine  their  qualifications 
to  remain  members  of  their  professions. 

10.  That  sustained  efforta  be  made  at  the 
Federal,  State  and  Municipal  levels  to  obtain 
and  retain  competent  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel by  the  necessary  Incenttves  of  In- 
creased salaries,  better  worUng  conditions, 
unqualified  public  support  and  confidence 
and  that  these  law  enforcement  officers  be 
fully  trained  and  equipped  to  put  down 
crime  In  our  streets. 

11.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  sent 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida,  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  to 
local  Municipal  leaders  requesting  their 
active  Bupp<»^t  In  the  above  mentioned 
actions. 

Dated  at  Miami  Shores,  Florida,  this  leth 
day  of  November  AJJ.  1967. 

BOAKD   or  DIKECTOBS,   KTWAITIS   OLUB   OF 

Miami  Shokes. 


But,  I  feel  compelled  to  express  a  great 
deal  of  extra  pride  in  a  yoiing  man  from 
the  city  of  Cleveland  in  my  own  Third 
District  of  Tennessee.  His  name  is  Bob 
Johnson,  and  you  will  find  him  listed  on 
every  All- America  team. 

Longtime  Vol  watchers  have  labeled 
Bob  as  the  best  center  in  the  team's  his- 
tory. He  is  a  gteat  blocker;  a  hard  com- 
petitor with  thksize,  strength,  speed,  and 
natural  ability  to  earn  lastlnjg  respect 
from  teammates  and  opponents  alike. 
Coach  Dickey  has  characterized  Bob  as 
an  excellent  leader  both  on  and  off  the 
field,  a  player  iwho  can  be  counted  on  to 
do  his  job  on  fevery  play  of  every  game. 
That  ts  a  pretiy  solid  rating,  and  one  In 
which  I  whol^  concur. 

I  salute  Tejinessee's  Volunteers  and 
Bob  Johnson  and  h(«)e  to  be  at  the 
Orange  Bowl  when  they  win  their  next 
great  victory.  As  representatives  of  our 
State,  they  art  a  real  source  of  pride  to 
every  Tennessean. 


the 


Salute  to  Tennessee's  1967  Volunteer 
Team 


the   last   penny   fDom   employers  while 
government  looks  cm  approvingly. 

Who  can  say  that  our  agrlciilture-based 
economy  in  this  ttate  is  making  so  much 
money  that  some  should  be  returned  via  an 
extra  tfuc?  It  wo\i|d  seem  that  If  too  much 
money  Is  handed  jout  on  a  selective  basU, 
then  the  tax  shoold  also  be  applied  selec- 
tively. I 

If  all  this  doesnft  make  much  sense,  then 
we're  an  expert.  You  are  probably  aware  that 
the  world's  flnanqial  difficulties  are  caused 
by  experts  who  didn't  know  what  they  were 
talking  about  elthc  r. 


Texas  and  Dr.  D  trman  H.  Winfrey,  State 
Librarian,  Hoi  or  Zachary  Taylor  FnU 
more,  Promine  at  Historian 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TBKNZsan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12. 1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  we  Tennesseans  take 
our  football  seriously.  For  this  reason, 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  forgive 
me  a  little  serious  bragging  on  the  ex- 
ploits and  accomplishments  of  the  Na- 
tion's finest  football  team. 

The  University  of  Tennessee's  1967 
Volunteer  team  has  just  recently  com- 
pletely one  of  the  most  successful  and 
inspiring  seasons  in  the  school's  football 
history.  Despite  a  crippling  series  of  in- 
juries to  key  players,  the  Vols  fought 
through  one  of  the  toughest  schedules 
in  college  football  to  compile  a  9-1  rec- 
ord, win  the  No.  2  position  in  both  major 
national  rankings,  and  earn  an  invita- 
tion to  play  in  the  Orange  Bowl  classic 
at  Miami  on  New  Year's  Day.  This  jus- 
tifies a  little  bragging. 

When  Coach  Doug  Dickey  talks  about 
the  1967  Vols,  he  always  stresses  the 
word  team.  No  one  can  deny  that  what 
Cocu;h  Dickey  and  his  boys  accomplished 
required  a  maximum  of  coc«)eration  and 
unity  of  purpose.  It  also  required  that 
each  player  possess  that  extra  measure 
of  courage,  personal  responsibility,  and 
pride  that  makes  up  a  champion.  Ten- 
nessee is  proud  of  every  man. 

I  could  spend  scxne  time  talking  about 
individuals,  for  there  were  many  great 
performances  by  outstanding  players. 
Dewey  Warren,  hobbled  all  season  by  in- 
juries, still  managed  to  turn  In  some 
spectacular  duty  at  quarterback.  Charlie 
Fulton  and  Bubba  Wyche,  Walter  Chad- 
wick  and  Derrick  Weatherford,  were  all 
outstanding.  Albert  Dorsey,  the  tough 
defensive  back,  and  Richmond  Flowers, 
the  lightenlng-fast  flanker,  have  be«i 
honored  by  selection  as  All  Americas. 


Ml  ney  Problems 

EXTENSPON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOri  L  Y.  BERRY 

Ol     SOtrrR    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUl  IE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdai ',  December  12, 1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  December  6,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Emmons  County  Itecord,  Linton,  N.  Dak. 
Editor  Pischef  points  out  that  our  agri- 
cultural econdmy  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  rest  of  tie  economy  and  therefore 
cannot  absorli  a  surtax  without  further 
serious  hardsl  Jp.  The  editorial  follows : 

tl  ONET    PaOBLEMS 

For  many  yefirs  we  thought  money  prob- 
lems were  thfl|  excliisive  realm  of  the  in. 
dividual,  but  r^ent  events  have  shown  that 
whenever  too  ^any  individuals  have  such 
problems — elthpr  too  much  or  too  Uttle 
money — natloob  develop  some  financial  dUB- 
culties  too. 

Take  for  instance.  Great  Britain.  That 
covmtry,  home  of  the  miniskirt,  now  also  has 
the  mlnipovmd ,  It  became  a  mini  because  the 
country  spent  money  beyond  its  means,  so 
now  Its  money  Is  worth  less — and  11  thmgs 
don't  Improve,,  it  could  also  become  worth- 
less. I 

Our  troubleatm  this  coiintry  are  of  a  differ- 
ent kind.  Our  fcredlt  Is  stUl  pretty  good,  but 
It's  losing  Its  |>reetlge  all  around  the  world. 
We  must  be  getting  ready  to  raise  the  debt 
celling  pretty  acx)n  again. 

The  United  States  has  a  somewhat  different 
approach  to  ite  problenns.  First  the  govern- 
ment allowB  wages  and  prices  to  get  out  of 
band,  then  suddenly  finds  that  people  have 
too  much  moaey  to  spend.  It  also  gets  In- 
volved In  a  mcwt  dlstastefool  war,  then  can't 
find  a  way  oiit.  All  this  means  tremendous 
outlays  of  motiey,  of  which  there  is  already 
too  much  In  circulation. 

The  obvious  cure  for  aU  this  Is  to  take 
back  some  of  this  money.  This  Is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  a  surtax,  or  a  tax  on  a  tax. 

Only  troubl*  with  this  idea  is  that  the  gov. 
emment  will  take  back  money  from  people 
who  didn't  get  too  much  In  the  flrvt  place. 
We  have  no  g^eat  manufacturing  Industries 
In  North  Dal^ta.  Neither  do  we  have  the 
huge  labor  o<i|anlzatlons  which  can  extract 


EXTENSICN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALIH  YARBOROUGH 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  .December  12, 1967 

Mr.  YARBOR<  >UaH.  Mr.  President,  in 
November  at  thp  courthouse  in  Austin, 
Tex.,  an  historiiil  marker  was  dedicated 
to  the  life  and  vorks  of  Zachary  Taylor 
Pulmore,  an  e^rly  resident  of  Texas 
whose  contributions  to  history,  literature, 
and  education  in  the  State  were  early  in- 
dications of  tWe  importance  of  these 
fields  to  the  people  of  Texas.  A  leading 
figure  in  the  establishment  of  the  local 
historian,  he  wrote  a  very  thorough  his- 
tory of  the  counties  in  Texas.  "The  His- 
tory and  Geogriphy  of  Texas  as  Told  in 
County  Names.*  The  l>ook  g'alned  wide 
notice  as  a  picture  of  history  of  the  west- 
ward migratiorf  in  Texas  through  the 
rendering  of  the^  history  of  separate  areas 
of  the  State;  tnis  formed  a  significant 
contribution  tolthe  preservation  of  his- 
tory of  the  regional  past. 

Pulmore  joined  with  other  historians 
of  his  time,  founding  the  Texas  State 
Historical  Association;  he  also  helped  to 
found  the  first  Austin,  Tex.,  free  public 
educational  system,  and  adult  and  voca- 
tional education  throughout  the  State. 

The  address  on  the  commemoration  of 
Zachary  Tayloij  Fulmore  was  given  by 
a  pnHninent  historian  and  leader  in  the 
field  of  literature  in  Texas  today.  State 
Ubrarian  Etorman  H.  Winfrey.  His  rever- 
ence for  hlstorjf  and  for  the  cultural  de- 
velopment of  Texas  in  this  20th  century 
has  done  much  toward  the  carrying  out 
of  those  ideals  represented  by  Fulmore 
In  the  last  centnry.  Texas  honors  its  men 
of  letters;  and  [she  is  honored  in  them. 

I  ask  unaniixtous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress, entitled  "^achary  Taylor  Fulmore," 
written  by  Start*  Ubrarian  Dorman  H. 
Winfrey,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 


the  Record. 


10  objection,  the  address 
ae  printed  in  the  Record, 


Dcrman 


There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows : 

ZACHAak  TATIXJR  PtTLMOBX 

(By 
This  aftemooi 
career  of  Zachaiy 
deed   appropriate 
courthouse,  for 
many  hours  in 
architectural 


H.  Winfrey) 

we  pause  to  reflect  on  th* 

Taylor  Fulmore.  It  is  in- 

that   we    gather   at  thl» 

distinguished  Jurist  spent 

a  similar   atmosphere.  The 

have  changed,  but  tbt 


tue 


features 
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Ideals   of  jtistlce   and   freedom  remain   the 
same. 

Zachary  Taylor  Fulmore  was  bom  In  North 
Carolina  on  November  H,  1846,  and  died  m 
Texas,  on  Jtme  22,  1923.  In  the  more  than 
seventy-five  years  between,  he  devoted  a  ma- 
jority of  his  lUe  to  pubUc  service  In  the  state 
of  Texas.  Throughout  his  active  UXe,  FvU- 
more  was  dedicated  to  the  tradition  of  edu- 
cation, to  Justice  and  to  the  protection  of  the 
law,  and  to  the  disciplines  of  history  and  Ut- 
eratm».  It  is  the  kind  of  spirit  that  created 
what  is  the  finest  In  the  achievements  of  our 
state  and  will  help  to  preserve  the  quality  of 
our  life  for  future  generations. 

A  descendant  of  early  Pennsylvania  Quak- 
ers, Pulmore  grew  up  in  North  Carolina  amid 
the  controversy  over  slavery  and  the  destiny 
of  the  southern  states. 

He  attended  a  series  of  schools  there,  de- 
parting th«m  one  after  another  as  their  fac- 
ulties resigned  to  join  the  Confederate  army. 
His  final  school  was  the  well-known  Bing- 
ham School;  but  in  1864,  foUowlng  the  exam- 
ple of  his  Instructors,  he  too  left  for  the 
front,  enlisting  as  a  private  In  Company  D, 
First  Battalion  of  North  Carolina  Artillery. 
The  next  year  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  held 
untU  the  end  of  the  war.  Following  his  re- 
lease, he  resimied  his  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  where  he  studied  Uw 

In  1870  Fulmore  moved  to  Texas,  the  state 
which  was  to  offer  the  opportunity  for  the 
greatest  expression  of  his  talents.  He  settled 
In  Austin  and  made  the  capltol  the  home  of 
hU  legal  offices.  In  1877  he  married  Miss 
LoueUa  Robertson,  daughter  trf  General 
E.  8.  C.  Robertson,  prominent  Texas  political 
and  military  figure  under  the  Republic  and 
Confederacy.  Mrs.  Fillmore  died  In  1909.  after 
a  full  life  devoted  to  rearing  a  family  of  five 
and  supporting  her  husband's  endeavors  for 
over  thirty  years. 

Pulmore  served  as  county  judge  of  Travis 
County  between  1880  and  1886.  During  hU 
service  as  county  Judge  he  led  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  city-county  hospital  and  In  the 
attempt  to  place  county  finances  on  a  stable 
basis. 

In  recognition  of  his  concern  for  the 
prlnclplea  of  law  as  well  as  Its  eminently 
successful  pracUce,  Governor  James  Stephen 
Hogg  m  1891  appointed  Pulmore  one  of  three 
commissioners  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  revising  and  codifying  the  laws  of  the 
•tate.  Their  work  marked  a  major  mUestone 
on  Texas  legal  History. 

Unsatisfied  to  rest  on  the  achievements  of 
his  profession  alone  Fulmore  distinguished 
himself  not  only  In  his  support  of  legal 
progress,  but  In  education  and  history  as 
WBU. 

The  sense  of  social  responslblUty  of  which 
law  is  a  natural  product  was  a  feature  of 
•very  aspect  of  Pulmore's  life.  He  was  partic- 
ularly mterested  In  the  work  of  the  Con- 
federate Home  for  Men,  one  of  the  state 
Institutions  attempting  to  provide  services 
for  the  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  Prom  1903 
to  1905,  he  was  chairman  of  Its  Board  of 
Managers. 

In  his  youth  Pulmore  studied  Uterature  as 
weU  as  law,  and  In  his  later  years  he  returned 
to  thU  early  love,  uniting  it  with  hU  Interest 
In  history.  Though  not  a  professional  his- 
torian or  author,  he  earned  a  wide  reputa- 
tion for  the  high  quaUty  of  his  writing  as 
well  as  the  thorough  scholarship  that  stood 
behind  it.  He  produced  several  works,  includ- 
ing articles  for  the  Southwestern  Historical 
Quarterly  and  for  natlonaUy  publUhed  ge- 
ography texts,  as  weU  as  highly  respected 
"laps  of  Texas  during  her  colonial  and  re- 
public periods. 

It  was  natiirai  that  Fulmore's  chief  hls- 
wrtcal  Interest  should  be  Texas.  He  partlcu- 
mj  became  niterested  in  Texas  counties  and 
jne  origins  of  their  names,  making  a 
Mjorough  study  of  the  subject  and  publishing 
•tfOcles  on  his  discoveries.  In  1916  he  pub- 
lished the  work  which  has  given  him  hU 
iwatest  reputation  as  a  Texas  historian,  T?ie 


History  and  Geoffraphy  of  Texas  as  Told  in 
County  Names. 

Fulmore  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  history  of  towns,  counties,  and 
states,  and  of  the  necessity  for  preserving 
their  heritage.  Those  of  us  here  today,  as 
modest  champions  of  preserving  the  remains 
of  local  history,  owe  him  a  special  debt  of 
gratitude.  He  was  a  pioneer  In  the  province 
Of  the  local  historian,  who  tried  to  preserve 
the  valuable  knowledge  of  the  regional  past 
against  the  more  popular  tide  of  historical 
generalization. 

His  Interest  In  history  led  him  to  Join 
with  others  of  a  slmUar  IncUnatlon  through- 
out the  state  to  organize  the  Texas  State 
Historical  AssoclaUon,  which  he  served  In 
various  capacities.  In  addition  to  being  a 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  Association's 
Quarterly,  he  was  a  member  of  Its  Executive 
CouncU  and  Publications  Committee  and 
served  as  its  President  from  1913  to  1915. 

A  final  subject  in  which  Fulmore  took  a 
deep  Interest  was  education.  He  belonged 
to  a  long  American  tradition  of  faith  In  edu- 
cation and  a  beUef  that  It  should  be  the 
right  of  every  child. 

For  seventeen  years  Fulmore  served  as  a 
member  of  the  school  board  in  Austin,  help- 
ing to  establish  the  first  free  public  edu- 
cation here,  and  the  first  adult  and  voca- 
tional system  In  the  state.  He  was  especial- 
ly Interested  In  Insuring  that  those  who 
because  of  financial  or  other  bandlcai>s 
might  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  an 
education,  should  be  protected  by  the  state. 

In  1875  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Richard  Coke  to  the  position  of  trustee 
for  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  In  Austin 
(now  the  Texas  State  School  for  the  Blind) : 
later  he  served  as  chairman  of  Its  Board 
of  Trustees.  In  1887  Governor  L.  8.  Ross  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  three  commissioners  to 
select  the  site  for  an  Institution  of  learn- 
ing for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  colored 
youth  of  the  state  and  to  organize  the 
school. 

Pulmore's  Ufe,  and  those  of  others  like 
him  wUl  lose  their  meamng  if  we  forget 
their  efforts.  The  past  Is  oiUy  important  as 
It  gives  meaning  to  the  present,  and  If  by 
our  neglect  of  what  they  tried  to  accomplish 
we  cause  our  present  to  deny  their  past 
the  loss  win  be  ours  alone. 

The  measure  of  a  people  can  be  taken 
from  whom  tbcf  honor.  It  is  therefore 
heartening  that  Tezans  meet  here  to  dedi- 
cate this  marker.  Z.  T.  Pulmore  himself  needs 
no  monument.  hU  work  is  reflected  In  the 
continued  progress  of  Texas  educaUon  In 
the  unceasing  betterment  of  her  legal  sys- 
tem, and  In  the  ever-growing  numbers  of 
local  historians  throughout  the  state 


Gem-gia  Women  Express  Love  and 
Affection  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOW.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OF  CEOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  12, 1967 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  address  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  American  Legion  and  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  in  Rockdale  County. 
Oa.,  on  Veterans'  Day,  November  11. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  received  nu- 
merous letters  from  the  members  of 
those  posts  expressing  their  great  love 
for  their  country  and  their  emphatic 
desire  that  the  United  States  show  de- 
termination in  bringing  the  Vietnam  war 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  particularly  was  Impressed  by  one 
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group  of  letters  from  many  of  the  women 
who  live  in  Rockdale  County  and  the 
Fourth  District  who  asked  that  this 
country's  leadership  take  whatever  steps 
are  needed  to  win  the  war  over  there. 

I  wish  to  compliment  every  one  of 
these  outstanding  women  from  the  dis- 
trict who  have  expressed  their  love  and 
affection  for  America  by  including  their 
names  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
They  are:  Janet  Bias,  Jewel  Biggers 
Louise  Cook,  Mrs.  Martha  D.  Jett,  Mrs! 
Virgil  McCart,  Eunice  McElhattan, 
Eloise  Marlowe,  Mrs.  James  J.  Mayes! 
Alice  Stephenson,  Mrs.  Alice  Underwood] 
Kvelyn  C.  Underwood,  Sarah  S.  Watson' 
and  Mrs.  James  E.  Whitten. 


Tijoana  Revisited 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CALIPOXNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12. 1967 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  an 
editorial  in  the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Union, 
on  December  4,  entitled  "Tijuana  Re- 
visited." Having  watched  Tijuana  grow 
from  a  handful  of  people  huddled  south 
of  the  border  shortly  after  the  turn  of 
the  century  to  a  city  of  nearly  300,000 
people,  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  note  the 
vital  improvements  being  made  under 
the  direction  of  Its  mayor,  Francisco 
Lopez  Gutierrez,  who  has  only  been  in 
ofBce  for  a  period  of  2  years.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  pays  a  much-deserved 
tribute  to  the  mayor  and  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  Lower  California,  Mr.  Raul  San- 
chez Diaz,  as  follows: 

TutjanA  Revisfted 
Benefit  through  the  catalysts  of  responsi- 
ble, moral  government  was  the  theme  of  the 
promise  Francisco  Lopez  GuUerrez  made 
when  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as  mayor  of 
Tijuana  E)ec.  1.  1965. 

His  promised  platform  Included  pay  raises 
and  an  upgrading  for  civU  servants,  more 
and  better  roads  and  sidewalks  and  more 
pubUc  works  projects,  suppression  of  vloe  to 
attract  family  type  tourists  and  improvement 
of  schools. 

It  would  have  been  an  ambitious  program 
for  San  EMego  with  its  vast  resources.  It  was 
almost  a  dream  for  the  Incoming  mayor  who 
would  administer  a  city  of  about  300  000 
on  a  budget  of  less  than  »3  mllUon  a  year— 
Including  some  costs  of  educaUon. 
The  dream  Is  coming  true. 
Visitors  can  walk  through  the  main  dis- 
tricts of  njuana  without  being  subjected 
to  barrages  of  distasteful  soUcitlng.  New 
stores,  shopping  plazas  and  upgrading  of 
merchandise  symbolize  the  growlne  nroe- 
perlty.  *^ 

Many  of  the  police  speak  English. 
There  are  many  new  industries  and  new 
Jobs. 

Among  the  greatest  of  the  achievements 
of  the  last  two  years,  we  beUeve,  U  the 
growing  citizen  Involvement  which  usu&llv 
lends  quality. 

The  problems  confronting  Baja  California's 
capable  governor.  Raul  Sanchez  Diaz,  and 
Tijuana's  dedicated  mayor  are  so  large  as  not 
to  be  solved  dramatlcaUy. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  Tijuana 
because  the  road  to  the  goal  was  ao  long. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  neigh- 
bor city  Is  m  motion  also. 
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Sociology  Experiment — Man  or  Mouse 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  12,  1967 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
late  Cal  Farley,  of  Amarillo,  started  Boys 
Ranch  some  28  years  ago. 

It  has  since  grown  into  a  national  in- 
stitution and  model  for  other  privately 
operated  rehabilitation  homes  for  home- 
less boys. 

Cal  Parley's  Boys  Ranch— the  boys 
themselves— publish  a  monthly  news- 
paper. Roundup,  and  in  one  of  their 
issues  the  boys  came  up  with  a  suggestion 
for  killing  rats. 

The  title  of  the  article  is  "Sociology 
Experiment — Man  or  Mouse."  It  seems  to 
me  that  Cal  Parley's  boys  have  a  prac- 
tical idea  for  killing  rats  and  one  that 
might  be  adaptable  to  small  scale 
operations. 

I  insert  the  article  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recobo: 

SOCIOLOOT    EXPERIMKNT — iiAVf   OR   MOITSX 

Tb«  President  asked  Congress  for  a  large 
sum  ot  nioney  to  kill  rats  with,  but  the 
requested  money  was  not  grcinted.  A  Soci- 
ology Class  at  Boys  Ranch  School,  took  the 
matter  under  consideration  and  came  up 
with  (No,  not  the  money;  but  the  following 
suggestion:)  "Iiet  the  rats  kill  themselves." 
They  reasoned  as  follows:  "That  a  rat's 
stomach  Is  not  made  like  a  man's  stomach, 
and  a  rat  cannot  'burp'.  Therefore  since  rats 
and  mice  wUl  drink  cokes  and  other  carbo- 
nated drinks  like  pigs  If  they  have  a  chance. 
Just  give  them  a  chance.  Their  stomachs  will 
sweU  and  burst,  thus  UUlng  the  rats  that 
drink  It." 

Someone  said,  "Who  do  you  think  Lb  going 
to  buy  the  drinks  for  a  bunch  of  rats,  Con- 
gress?" The  answer  was  quickly  supplied, 
"Just  leave  that  up  to  me.  I  know  how  to 
'scrounge'.  Just  go  to  a  coke  machine,  and 
you'U  find  that  a  lot  of  them  'empty  bot- 
tles' alnt  empty.  Some  of  them  are  half 
full,  I  know!" 

Than  someone  else  said,  "Well  how  you 
going  to  get  'em  to  drink  It?"  Another  young 
scientist  said,  "Aw  that's  okay.  I  gotta  auto- 
matic watering  bottle  for  little  chickens,  and 
I've  seen  rats  drinking  water  out  of  it.  Just 
fill  a  fruit  Jar  with  some  of  that  'scrounged' 
coke  and  put  the  lid  on  it.  Turn  it  up-side- 
down,  set  It  down  and  then  get  lost.  They'll 
come  and  drink  It." 

A  committee  of  big  game  hunters  was  ap- 
pointed to  bring  in  the  mice,  (alive)  for  an 
experiment  which  was  named,  Man  or 
Mouse.  It  was  to  be  conducted  Inside  a  large 
glass  case  so  the  results  could  be  observed 
by  the  class.  All  the  equipment  needed  for 
the  experiment  was  soon  ready,  except  no 
mice  and  no  rats.  This  delay  continued  for 
several  days  tmtil  one  day  one  of  the  big 
game  hunters  said,  "I  gotta  bunch  of  mice." 
This  brought  the  comment,  ■"Pine,  now  we 
can  go  ahead  with  the  experiment,"  but  we 
heard  the  disappointing  confession,  "Naw  sir 
we  alnt  got  'em  now.  I  throwed  'em  away." 
Of  course  that  called  for  the  big  question, 
■Why?"  "Well,  -er,  I  Just  thought  I'd  see  If 
they  wovUd  drink  It,  and  they  all  died."  In 
a  day  or  two  though,  we  had  several  mice  and 
a  big  rat.  The  mice  performed  nicely  in  the 
class  room  and  proved  the  point.  The  big  rat 
was  taken  outside  near  the  Agriculture 
Building  and  offered  a  coke  which  he  drank 
a  little  of  but  soon  tiirned  as  though  in  pain 
and  began  to  run.  The  boys  foUowed  him  a 
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little  less  than  :  00  yards,  and  saw  him  fall 
over  ^ead. 

Carbonated  di  inks,  when  exposed  to  the 
air  too  long,  wll  I  lose  some  of  their  carbon 
and  become  less  effective  as  a  rat  kUIer,  but 
they  may  have  1  o  drink  a  little  more  to  get 
deadly  effects,  >ut  since  the  "scrounged" 
cokes  don't  co  t  anything,  and  Congress 
doesn't  have  to 'pay  for  them  either,  a  few 
automatic  rat  exterminators  scattered  around 
the  place  should  be  well  worth  the  25<  each 
that  they  cost  u  s  for  experimental  piirposes. 
The  rat  drinks  i,  few  drops — and  then  runs 
till  he  pops  .  .  .  Ut's  a  rat  race. 
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TuesdaU,  December  12, 1967 

Mr.  WYMABT.  Mr.  Speaker,  frequently 
Communist  propaganda  is  successful  for 
lack  of  unders^nding  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  words  u|ed  by  Communist  spokes- 
men. This  takes  place  at  the  U.N.,  in 
press  releases.  In  Pravda,  and  all  aroimd 
the  world.  Because  of  this,  it  is  necessary 
that  Americans  inform  themselves  con- 
cerning the  ineaning  of  words  and 
phrases  as  us^d  by  Communists.  A  new 
book  available  to  the  general  public  in 
pocket  form  ojfers  an  excellent  guide  for 
tills  purpose. 

I  include  in  the  Appendix  at  this  point 
an  article  frobi  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader,  issue  !  of  November  9,  entitled 
"Need  for  New  Policy."  It  reviews  the 
new  book,  "Conquest  With  Words,"  read- 
ing material  which  I  am  sure  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  Americans : 

Impoktant:  Need  for  New  Polxct 

A  new  foreign  policy  that  Is  neither  "hard" 
nor  "soft"  is  needed  today  to  deal  with  world- 
wide communism,  asserts  Prof.  Roy  Colby, 
former  Foreign  Bervlce  Officer,  in  a  new  book 
to  be  released  Kov.  20.  Instead,  Prof.  Colby 
argues,  It  should  be  a  realistic  policy  based 
on  a  thorough!  knowledge  of  communism, 
the  Marxist-Leninist  mentality  and  the 
Communist  liiKO  adopted  at  the  Seventh 
World  CongresaTof  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional. 

The  book,  "donquest  With  Words"  shows 
how  the  Commi  inlst  lingo  is  used  to  promote 
revoultlons  an<  win  minds  and  territories. 
He  backs  up  hli  claims  with  cases,  dates  and 
places.  He  sho'ra  how  Innocent  people  iise 
the  Communlslj  line  and  help  prc»note  their 
objectives  in  doing  so. 

One  of  the  dramatic  domestic  examples 
cited  is  the  U.^.  attitude  change  effected  in 
1963.  Khrushcltev,  he  asserts,  manipulated 
American  pubUc  opinion  with  the  use  of 
double-talk,  torthe  end  that  whereas.  In  the 
spring  the  polI|  showed  that  75  per  cent  of 
Americans  considered  our  struggle  against 
Russia  as  the  Nb.  1  problem;  by  October  only 
25  per  cent  considered  It  so.  Prof.  Colby,  a 
semantics  expeft  and  professor  of  language 
at  Colorado  St|kte  College,  was  stationed  In 
Havana  as  an  attach^  In  the  U.S.  Embassy 
when  Castro  cotnmunlzed  Cuba.  He  witnessed 
the  propagande  offensive  as  a  lethal  tool  In 
the  takeover.    | 

"Would  U.S.  I  policy-makers,"  he  ask,  "be 
quite  so  eager  fco  build  bridges  of  trade  and 
cooperation  wlfh  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  If  they  were  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  basics  ot  the  Communist 
UngoT" 


"To  understand  what  the  Communists 
mean,  we  must  translate  their  lingo — the 
words  they  use — Into  the  definitions  they 
ascribe  to  them,"  asserts  Prof.  Colby.  His 
book  shows  how  tt  e  lingo  is  used,  bow  it  is 
picked  up  by  the  lews  media  and  how  tbr 
laymen  can  translate  what  the  Russians 
really  mean. 

A  dictionary  of  Ikiuble  Talk  is  Included  to 
aid  the  reader  in  the  translation  of  the 
Conununlst  message,  which  he  reads  In  the 
press,  sees  on  TV  a  ad  bears  In  speeches. 

Examples  of  pre^  stories  used  In  his  cUnl- 
cal-type  analysis  include: 

The  Glassboro  Conference,  Svetlana  Stalin 
Defection.  The  Lo«b  to  the  U.S.  Track  Team 
by  Russia  In  Los  Angeles  in  1964,  A  Dis- 
armament Confere  oce  In  Geneva,  The  Con- 
finement of  Anttony  Orey  (Reuters)  by 
Peking,  Overthro-4  of  President  Ben  Bella, 
The  Israeli-Arab  Wjar,  Black  Power  Goals,  The 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  1  reaty.  Landing  of  Marines, 
Santo  Domingo,  Ihe  Vletncun  War  Demon- 
stration in  Washington  (Oct.),  The  "Grad- 
uated Response"  lllea. 

How  words  are  u|ed  to  secmre  respectability 
and  cover  by  new  <  rganlzations  and  fronts  Is 
also  shown  like: 

League  for  Ccmmon  Sense,  IiUchigan 
CouncU  for  Peace,  l^olce  of  Preedom  Commit- 
tee, Committee  fcr  the  Negro  In  the  Arts. 
American  Patriotsi  Ific,  National  Blue  Star 
Mothers  of  America. 

The  book  indues  a  part  of  the  UJt.  Char- 
ter translated  In  Communist  terms  of  imder- 
standlng  and  also  <  In  terms  of  Western  defi- 
nitions. 

"Conquest  With  Words"  carries  a  foreword 
by  Herbert  A.  Phllprlck,  former  FBI  counter- 
spy. 

Publisher  is  Crfestwood  Books,  Box  2096, 
Arlington,  Va.  222)2.  Pocketsize,  $1.95. 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  Riy  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  San  Diego,  palif .,  Union  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1967: 

STRAkXGIC     GREKCX 

Recent  events  In  the  Mediterranean  have 
shown  the  United!  States  of  America  led  from 
the  heart,  not  th^  head.  In  otir  foreign  pol- 
icy toward  Oreecs  since  last  May. 

The  United  States  suspended  major  mili- 
tary aid  to  Greece  May  15  to  show  displeasure 
at  an  army  coup  ihe  previous  month.  Greece, 
a  pivotal  nation  ojc  the  North  Atlantic  Treat; 
Organization,  ha4  received  about  $4  billion 
In  aid  since  19*6  of  which  $IA  billion 
was  for  military  purposes. 

If,  of  course,  the  United  States  suspended 
assistance  to  nations  with  mUltary  or  dic- 
tatorial regimes  the  foreign  aid  cutting  prob- 
lems of  Congress'  would  be  over. 

Irrationally,  even  as  we  suspended  aid  to 
6reece,  the  United  States  continued  to  try  to 
build  bridges  to  Communist  nations  whlcli 
are.  the  ultimate  form  of  tyranny. 

Greece  generally  has  been  a  good  friend  of 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  other  than  the 
United  States.  It;  is  the  only  NATO  nation 
that  has  engage^  In  war  with  the  Commu- 
nists, which  It  dl^  during  a  1944-49  guerrlUft 
uprising.  I 

Today  the  United  StatM  says  It  is  very 
pleased  at  the  "very  reepoiislble  attitude"  ot 
Greece  over  the  Cyprus  crisis  and  speaks  of 
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a  "review"  of  our  recent  aloof  attitude  to- 
ward the  Mediterranean  nation. 

Turkey,  another  NATO  ally,  also  has  shown 
excellent  restraint  In  the  Cyprus  crisis.  And 
Turkey  unquestionably  has  been  one  of  the 
staunchest  friends  of  the  United  States. 
Nothing  should  be  done  to  undermine  the 
good  relations. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  United  States 
can  forego  its  aloof  attitude  toward  Greece 
without  hurting  good  relations  with  Turkey. 
Then  the  allies  could  turn  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  growing  threat  of  communism  in 
the  Mediterranean. 
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Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  475  years  since 
this  country  was  discovered  by  a  great 
Italian  navigator,  Christopher  Columbus. 

The  exploits  of  Columbus  have  been 
_  an  inspiratizon  to  explorers  and  adven- 
turers for  many  years  and  now,  in  the 
age  of  space  exploration  we  find  new 
Columbuses — men  willing  to  risk  theh- 
lives  in  seeking  new  frontiers;  in  con- 
quering new  challenges.  Columbus'  ambi- 
tion and  dedication  in  the  face  of  wliat 
then  were  termed  insurmountable  odds 
still  inspires  a  challenge  to  all  of  us. 

History  records  that  Columbus  discor- 
ered  the  "New  World"  on  October  12. 
Again  this  year,  there  is  pending,  as 
there  has  been  in  several  past  Con- 
gresses legislation  which  would  make  Oc- 
tober 12  a  national  holiday,  that  day 
came  and  went  without  a  suitable  ac- 
knowledgement from  the  Congress. 
Thirty-eight  of  our  50  great  States, 
including  my  own  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  observes  Columbus  Day, 
October  12,  as  a  legal  State  holiday.  Fed- 
eral employees,  however,  in  these  States 
must  report  for  work  or  take  annual 
leave  and  in  some  cases  are  unable  to 
perform  their  duties  if  they  do  go  to 
work  because  other  businesses  and  offices 
are  closed  for  the  day.  I  feel  that  it  is  past 
time  that  this  discrepancy  be  rectified 
and  that  Congress  recognize  October  12 
as  Columbus  Day  and  have  it  made  a 
legal   Federal   hoUday. 

Columbus,  in  his  discovery  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  opened  not  only 
the  continent  of  North  America,  but  that 
of  South  America  as  well,  for  develop- 
ment. Most  of  the  nations  on  the  South 
American  continent  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  Columbus'  voyage  and  cele- 
brate October  12  in  his  honor.  Why  have 
we  in  the  United  States  not  recognized 
this  great  achievement  of  the  intrepid 
Italian,  Columbus?  We  now  honor  many 
who  helped  form  this  great  Nation.  Why 
do  we  not  honor  the  man  credited  with 
its  discovery? 

The  national  commander  of  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans,  Joseph  J.  Vil- 
lano,  who  resides  in  the  district  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent  here  in  the 
Congress,  has   gone  on  record  for  his 


organization  as  being  in  favor  of  such  a 
legal  Federal  holiday.  I  join  Mr.  Villano 
and  his  organization  in  this  effort. 

So  that  there  should  l>e  no  question  in 
the-minds  of  our  colleagues  of  the  sup- 
port this  proposal  has  on  a  national  level 
I  recommend  the  reading  of  a  succinct 
letter  from  National  Commander  Vil- 
lano of  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States.  Inc.,  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  letter  follows: 

Italian  American  Was  Veterans  or 
THE  United  States  Inc., 
Hartford,  Conn..  September  30,  1967. 
Chairman,  House  Jtn>iciAKT  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

HoNORABLf  Chairman:  As  the  National 
Commander  of  the  Italian-American  War 
Veterans,  I,  Joseph  J.  Villano,  do  hereby  ex- 
press on  behalf  of  my  entire  organization 
that  we  are  In  favor  that  Legislation  be 
enacted  making  Columbus  Day  a  legal  Fed- 
eral Holiday. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  J.  VnXANo. 
National  Commander. 
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Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November 
30. 1967.  Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  ad- 
dressed the  54th  annual  convention  of 
the  AFLr-CIO  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department  in  Bal  Harbor,  Fla. 
He  discused  the  national  leadership  role 
of  labor  in  urban  affairs. 

Secretary  Weaver  commended  labor's 
support  over  the  years  for  better  hous- 
ing. He  sairfi 

Labor  has  supported  virtually  all  the  sig- 
nificant housing  measures — from  the  first 
Pederal  effort  to  help  low-  and  moderate- 
income  famUles,  to  rent  supplements,  and 
now  .  .  .  the  Moderal  Cities  Act  of  1966. 

But  his  speech  was  not  devoted  so 
much  to  the  past  as  to  the  future — the 
role  that  labor  unions  can  play  in  the 
important  task  of  rebuilding  the  ghetto 
areas.  He  called  upon  the  unions  to  aid 
in  creating  a  rehabilitation  industry  in 
which  new  jobs  for  skilled  craftsmen  and 
neighborhood  residents  might  be  cre- 
ated; to  meet  the  $1  bUlion  pledged  by 
the  insurance  industry  for  mortgages  in 
ghettos;  and  to  utilize  their  regular 
fluids  to  provide  much  needed  construc- 
tion loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  Weaver's 
speech  was  direct  and  straightforward 
as  he  called  on  unions  to  make  the  sac- 
rifices necessary  to  rebuild  our  cities.  So 
that  my  colleagues  might  read  this  ex- 
cellent speech  by  Secretary  Weaver,  I  in- 
clude it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks : 

Tou  and  I  have  Important  business  to  dis- 
cuss here  today — the  business  of  rebuilding 
the  American  dty. 


When  President  Haggerty's  Invitation  ar- 
rived in  my  office,  my  calendar  called  for 
attendance  at  a  meeting  in  London.  I  can- 
celed that,  and  several  other  meetings,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  there  is  no  more  Important 
place  In  the  world  for  me  than  to  be  here 
today.  This  Nation  has  urgent  business  with 
the  men  who  build  the  Nation's  housing. 

I  do  not  come  here  unmindful  of  your  con- 
tributions to  government  bousing  efforta  of 
the  past.  Thirty-four  years  ago,  I  worked 
luider  Secretary  Ickes  In  the  NaUonal  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Program.  Later  with  Walter 
Price  of  the  Bricklayer's  Union,  I  served  in 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority.  I  know 
organized  labor's  contribution  to  the  World 
War  n  effort  because  I  was  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Sidney  HlUman,  and  a  close  asso- 
ciate of  Joe  Keenan. 

So  I  know  at  first-hand  that,  since  the 
first  low-rent  public  housing  battles  were 
being  fought  in  the  19308,  the  buUdlng  trade 
unions  were  there,  you  fought  and  you  won. 
I  know,  too,  labor's  role  since  then,  under 
President  Meany,  President  Haggerty,  the 
National  APL-CIO  Housing  Committee,  and 
your  legislative  department. 

Over  the  years,  labor  has  supported  virtu- 
ally all  the  significant  housing  measures — 
from  the  first  Federal  effort  to  help  low- 
and  moderate-Income  families,  to  rent  sup- 
plements, and  now,  the  most  significant  ef- 
fort yet  devised  to  revn-se  the  deterioration 
In  the  heart  of  the  American  city — the  Model 
Cities  Act  of  1966. 

Your  legislative  record  should  be  a  source 
of  pride  to  your  membership  and  It  Is  an 
example  of  social  responsibility  to  the  Nation. 

Anyone  who  examines  the  record  of  orga- 
nized labor  will  find  that  It  has  not  simply 
supported  legislation,  but  It  has  Involved 
itself  directly  In  the  Natton's  housing 
problems. 

Unions  from  Connecticut  to  California, 
and  frcHn  Florida  to  Michigan,  are  using  the 
broad  range  of  Federal  housing  programs  to 
help  those  who  need  housing  assistance. 

Many  ot  the  building  txade  unions  are 
among  the  31  union  sponsors  In  13  states 
participating  in  our  PHA  below-market-ln- 
terest-rate  program  to  help  house  the  dis- 
placed, the  elderly,  the  handicapped  and 
families  of  low-  and  moderate-income. 

Unions  are  sponsoring  rent  supplement 
projects  in  ten  states.  Including  the  first,  all- 
new,  rent  supplement  construction  effort  In 
Pasco,  Washington. 

Labor  organizations  poneered  in  what  are 
now  tens  of  thousands  of  Urge-scale  union 
cooperative  housing  units,  either  now  built 
or  under  construction  in  New  York  and 
many  other  cities. 

But  my  primary  reason  in  coming  here 
today  is  not  to  talk  about  the  past  but  rather 
about  the  present  and  the  future  and  about 
your  role  in  the  future. 

Few  statements  that  I  have  read  give  a 
more  honest  assessment  of  our  present  urban 
predicament  than  your  own  APL-CIO  pub- 
lication, "The  Urban  CrUls."  That  presenta- 
tion gives  a  10  point  proposal  for  what  is 
needed — action!  If  you  have  not  read  It,  I 
urge  every  one  of  you  to  do  so. 

The  summer  of  1967 — the  summer  of  dis- 
content— came  as  an  astounding  shock  to  the 
American  people.  Frustration,  deep-seated, 
flamed  in  the  ghettos  where  Impoverished 
families  languished,  Ul-housed,  Ul-fed  and 
111 -equipped  for  a  highly  competitive  urban 
society. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  an  article  in 
the  September  Atlantic  magazine.  I  Invite 
your  cloee  attention  because  there  Is  at  the 
end  of  It  what  is  known  in  show  business  as 
a  "snapper." 

The  article  quotes  the  report  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Race  Relations  In  a  major  city. 
Listen  to  the  litany  of  charges  by  tUs 
Commission : 
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The  police  and  state's  attorney.  It  says,  are 
guilty  of  gross  Ineqtiltles  In  tbe  protection 
of  citizens. 

The  courts  are  guilty  ot  facetlousnesa  In 
handling  black  defendants. 

The  school  board  Tails  to  show  enough  care 
In  appointing  [Hrlnclpals  and  teachers  to 
ghetto  schools. 

Employers  are  admonished  for  excluding 
black  workers  from  Jobs,  and  unions  for  ex- 
cliKling  them  from  membership. 

The  commission  also  condemns  iinflt 
housing,  arbitrary  rent  increases,  and  the 
arbitrary  exclusion  of  nonwhltes  from  good 
housing  they  can  afford  elsewhere  In  the  city. 
The  "snapper"  Is  that  this  report  was  writ- 
ten In  1919 — following  a  riot  that  took  38 
Uvea  and  left  more  than  a  thousand  people 
homeless. 

That  was  a  half  a  century  ago,  but  you 
and  I  know  that  It  could  have  been  written 
this  past  svunmer.  I  believe  the  point  is  made: 
these  are  old  problems  In  need  of  new 
answers. 

The  ghetto  Is  a  destructive,  self -generating. 
Interwoven  series  of  forces  that  emoulder  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  city. 

Is  It  so  dllBcult  to  understand  that  when 
a  man  Is  virtually  Imprisoned  In  the  ghetto, 
and  he  feels  there  Is  nothing  more  to  lose, 
that  his  frtistratlon  will  turn  to  violence? 

What  la  really  needed  in  the  ghetto  la  orga- 
nization and  representation — and  these  are 
two  matters  you  understand  better  than  any- 
one. The  unorganized  ghetto  reeldent  needs 
not  Just  the  building  skills  but  the  social 
and  political  skills  that  the  labor  movement 
knows  so  well. 

Oscar  Lewis,  In  his  book  LaVida  has  ob- 
served that  Negroes,  Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexicans, 
Indians,  and  southern  poor  whites.  In  Lewis' 
words:  "do  not  belong  to  labor  unions  of 
political  parties  and  make  little  use  of  banks, 
hospitals,  department  stores,,  and  museums. 
Such  involvement  as  there  Is  in  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  larger  society — In  the  Jails,  the 
army  and  public  welfare  system — does  little 
to  suppress  the  tralU  of  the  cultiue  of  pov- 
erty." 

When  people  cannot  turn  to  the  successful 
Institutions  of  a  free  society — particularly  to 
the  one  group  that  has  made  economic  Im- 
provement the  base  of  Ita  historic  mission — 
and  I  am  tslV'Tie  about  the  American  Trade  . 
Union  movement — then  where  will  they  turn? 
I  believe  the  greatest  single  weapon  In  this 
Administration's  arsenal  for  overcoming  the 
\irban  crisis — the  program  which  has  had 
your  Invaluable  support — Is  the  popvUarly 
known  "Model  Cities"  Program. 

It  calls  for  comprehensive  dealing  with 
social,  economic  and  physical  problems  In 
selected  slum,  and  blighted  areas.  It  requires 
the  most  effective  and  economical  concentra- 
tion of  Federal,  state,  and  local  public  and 
private  efforts.  Financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance will  enable  cities  to  plan,  develop 
and  carry  out  comprehensive  local  programs 
containing  new  and  imaginative  proposals  to 
develop  "model"  neighborhoods. 

This  Is  more  than  a  housing  program.  It 
zeros  In  on  public  facilities,  transportation, 
education,  health,  employment,  recreational 
and  cultxiral  opportunities,  crime  reduction, 
social  services  and  public  assistance. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Model  Cities  Act 
requires  the  payment  of  prevailing  wages. 
These  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  This  work  is  slmlUrly  covered  by  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  Standards. 

But  Congress  has  also  written  Into  the  Act 
the  requirement  that  any  Model  City's  pro- 
gram must  provide,  and  I  quote,  "maximum 
opportunities  for  employing  residents  of  the 
area  In  oil  phases  of  the  program,  and  en- 
larged opportunities  for  work  and  training." 
That  language  may  raise  some  questions  in 
your  minds.  Uy  staQ,  including  building 
trade  unionists,  has  been  In  communication 
With  President  Haggertyr  and  the  BuUdlng 


Trades  Department,  with  the  Construction 
Industry  Joint  CorttJnittee,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  with  the  most  knowledge- 
able technical  people  we  could  find — so  that 
we  can  anticipate  problems  that  may  arise 
in  the  Implementation  of  this  requirement. 
Work  standards  iwlll  be  preserved  In  this 
prograjn.  We  have  ao  illusions  that  unskilled 
workers  can  do  theTjobs  of  skilled  craftsmen. 
But  we  will  requlr^  that  the  proposals  pre- 
sented to  us  guarakitee  maximum  and  real- 
izable training  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  the  resideiits  of  the  target  areas. 

In  all  phases  of  the  program  for  residents 
of  Model  City  tTeighborboods,  residents 
themselves  must  ^ave  the  c^portunlty  tea 
the  jobs  they  are  (|uallfied  to  perform  or  for 
which  they  can  be  trained.  Iilany  of  such  Jobs 
will  be  In  construction. 

In  recent  montha  a  member  of  my  staff  has 
spent  much  time 'checking  with  many  In- 
dividuals and  groups  familiar  with  the 
building  trade  unldns  in  an  effort  to  consider 
yotir  position  in  structuring  our  program. 

I  spent  several  jhours  with  some  of  you 
discussing  our  mutual  concerns  In  develop- 
ing a  viable  and  affective  rehabilitation  In- 
dustry. All  of  thes^  efforts  reflect  my  realiza- 
!  problems  which  require 
d  our  collective  thinking.  3 
trate  that  we  do  not  in- 
one  section  of  the  work 
nother. 

t,  skilled  craftsmen  will 
ent  opportunities  in  the 
supervision  and  training  of  area  residents. 
Keep  In  mind  that  this  construction  will  take 
place  In  areas  whiere  vlrtuaUy  nothing  has 
been  done  and  Where  without  the  Model 
Cities  Act  little  would  be  done.  Construction 
projects  will  be  undertaken  in  the  most  de- 
teriorated sections  Df  our  cities. 

We  know  from  dur  conversations  that  you 
have  legitimate  ar  tas  of  concern.  Tour  orga- 
nizations through  out  the  country  will  be 
given  the  opportu  alty  to  make  their  voices 
heard  as  these  projects  are  planned,  not  in 
Washington,  but  Ui  each  community. 

There  will  be  oBie  new  negotiator  at  the 
table — the  area  resident  himself.  He  Is  there 
as  the  business  agent  for  the  people.  Recog- 
nizing your  pasi  mission,  knowing  your 
movement's  present  policy,  I  bo{)e  you  will 
work  with  him  to  ^Ive  the  complex  problem 
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tlon  that  these  ar 
our  joint  action  a^ 

They  also  demoi) 
tend  to  tear  down 
force  while  raising  | 

As  a  matter  of 
find  new  employs 


construction  and  In  bos- 
social  services,  schools 


of  new  careers  In 
pltals,   retail  storte, 
and  many  others. 

This  of  course  brings  up  the  matter  of 
apprenticeship.  I  cannot  speak  to  tflls  sub- 
ject quite  as  glowingly  as  I  did  about  your 
support  for  the  Nation's  housing  programs. 
But  I  do  see  certain  hopeful  signs.  Indeed, 
I  have  some  acadjemlc  support  for  my  glow 
of   restrained   optimism.   Professors   F.   Ray 
Marshall    and   V^non   M.    Brlggs    in    their 
study  of  Negro  PkrticipatUm  in  Apprentice- 
ship   Programs    concluded    that,    in    their 
words,  "although '  racial  discrimination  con- 
tinues to  be  an  fcnportant  problem,  we  are 
convinced  that  its  relative  Importance  has 
declined  In  recent  years  and  that  measures 
d  counsel  qualified  appll- 
much  more  Important." 
Civil    Rights    Department, 
on  of  the  Building  Trades 
building    trades    councils 
luntry,  have  concentrated 
working    with    the    Joint 
Apprenticeship   (jommlttee   of   the   Workers 
Defense  League  abd  the  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Educational     Fuid,     the     Urban     League's 
LEAP  Program,  tpe  Trade  Union  Leadership 
Council,  and  th«  Opportunities  Industrial- 
ization Center  (OIC).  These  are  Indications 
of  movement  on  ^our  part. 

But  we  are  sttl  a  long  distance  removed 
from  the  goal  of  equal  employment.  Some 
unions  either  hkve  no  minority  members 
or  a  handful  w%o  represent  "token"  inte- 
gration. 
The  only  criteria  that  the  victims  of  dis- 


to  recruit,  train 
cants  currently 

The    APL-CIO 
with  the  cooperalj 
Department    and) 
throughout  the 
their    efforts    In 


crimination  have — ths  criteria  by  which  you 
and  I  must  judge  progress — are  the  figures 
which  show  the  present  degree  of  minority 
particlpatlcMi  in  the  building  trade  unions. 
I  do  not  believe  yoil  will  find  the  figures 
impressive. 

But  I  also  bellevn  that  these  problems 
weigh  heavily  on  all  of  us  in  our  concern  for 
people.  For  it  is  out  joint  responsibility  to 
overcome  the  impedliaents  to  full  and  equal 
participation  In  ever]'  phase  of  our  national 
Ufe. 

Of  course,  a  vital  pt  rt  of  this  whole  effort  Is 
that  our  schools  in  the  inner  cities  must 
properly  prepare  ghatto  youngsters  for  the 
training  they  need.  We  recognize  that  there 
Is  quite  a  distance  between  non-dlscrlmina- 
tlon,  on  one  hand,  aiid  afflrmative  action  for 
equal  employment,  on  the  other,  and  that 
the  necessity  for  aflBfrmatlve  action  may  be 
dllflcult  to  explain  in  areas  where  your  own 
members  are  not  woi  king  full-time. 

However,  you  have  one  advantage  that 
many  organizations  in  this  country  do  not 
have.  Your  leadership  has  clearly  enunciated, 
on  many  occasions,  the  policy  determination 
to  end  dlscriminatioin  in  your  ranks.  It  is 
because  of  that  annotmced  policy  that  I  have 
addressed  you  so  dliiectly  on  this  matter. 

One  common  concern  has  been  expressed 
by  the  building  trad0  unions.  If  we  bring  ad- 
ditional men  Into  the  construction  work 
force,  where  will  theyl  eventually  find  employ- 
ment? First,  I  bellevie  we  are  going  to  see  a 
rapid  Increase  in  cobstriKtlon  volume.  We 
must,  I  believe,  plai  for  the  building  and 
rebuilding  of  what  [President  Johnson  has 
called  the  "Second  America" — the  construc- 
tion between  now  ai^d  the  year  2000  of  more 
new  housing  units  tl^jan  there  are  standing  in 
this  country  at  thi  present  moment.  We 
know  the  target  Is  a>A  million  imits  a  year, 
including  600,000  low-Income  units. 

This  Is  not  Just  \^hfiU  thinking— popu- 
lation growth  will  Dtake  It  mandatory. 

Secondly,  present  population  pressures  al- 
ready mean  that  we  must  rehabilitate  the 
deteriorated  housing  that  can  and  should 
be  saved.  There  Is  no*-weU-organized  rehabili- 
tation industry  at  tbe  moment.  If  you  and 
this  country's  contractors  wUl  help  us  create 
one — there  will  be  a  tremendous  number  of 
new  Jobs  for  sklllecj  craftsmen  and  for  the 
residents  of  the  neighborhoods. 

If  there  Is  a  limitation  on  our  abilities  to 
deal  with  the  probleiis  of  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  ho\XBlng.  it  li  the  money  available  to 
fund  new  efforts.       , 

A  short  time  agb  Insurance  companies 
formed  a  pool  to  provide  1  billion  dollars  for 
this  pvurpose.  Justifiable  praise  has  been 
heaped  upon  these  progressive  Institutions 
for  a  major  contribution  to  one  of  tills  coun- 
try's most  pressing  i»-oblems. 

It  is  my  proposal  to  you  that  through  the 
efforts  of  organized  labor  an  equal  amount 
can  be  made  available  to  create  new  and 
rehabilitated  housU»g  construcUon  projects. 
The  AFL-CIO  Mortgage  Investment  Trust 
is  already  participating  In  an  effort  to  make 
funds  avaUable  for  mortgage  loans.  I  know 
too  that  your  gen^'al  treasury  and  special 
purpose  funds  reqiilre  a  high  degree  of  li- 
quidity to  meet  cdntlngenlces  so  that  the 
massive  amounts  required  to  assist  housing 
programs  are  nol3  available  from  these 
sources.  But  they  cafc  safely  and  productively 
be  used  to  finance ;  short-term  construction 
loans  for  low-  and  rjioderate -Income  housing. 
I  hope  you  will  consider  the  large  and 
growing  reserves  Inl  labor-management  pen- 
sion and  welfare  trtJsts  for  funds  to  help  re- 
build bousing  for  ^Unerica's  needy  families. 
Those  of  you  who  ^ve  on  Boards  of  Trust- 
ees know  that  many  of  these  trusts  have  been 
turned  over  to  prcjfesslonal  Investment  ad- 
visors. Their  portfolios  have  been  made  up 
primarily  of  high-grade  common  stocks  and 
corjxjrate  bonds.  Tile  socially-desirable  mort- 
gage loan  lnvestme:it,  for  the  most  part,  has 
been  ignored. 
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As  Trustees  you  oould  encourage  invest- 
ment advisors  to  be  more  aware  of  the  op- 
portunity to  make  available  a  portion  of  the 
Investment  reserves    for   loans   to   desirable 

and  badly  needed  bousing  projects.  Trusts 
must  earn  income  to  provide  for  their  ac- 
tuarial benefits.  But  the  Interest  rates  paid 
to  Investors  are  normally  slightly  higher 
than  rates  on  high  grade  bonds.  And  within 
the  areas  of  the  Federal  programs,  housing 
Investments  can  be  considered  as  having 
minimum  risk. 

Private  pension  plans  today,  including 
those  of  organized  labor,  total  many  billions 
of  dollars.  State,  county,  and  local  govern- 
ment employee  pensions  funds  are  another 
potential. 

There  Is  no  better  potential  for  enlight- 
ened self-interest  and  social  service  than 
Investment  in  programs  that  generate  con- 
struction— programs  that  return  an  attract- 
ive Interest  and  are  as  secure  as  any  port- 
folio that  can  be  designed. 

It  would  require  a  selling  Job  on  your  part. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  building  trades  unions 
and  AFL-CIO  will  officially  undertake  tbe 
implementation  of  such  an  effort.  This  would 
serve  notice  on  the  country  that  labor  Is 
determined  to  maintain  leadership  in  the 
problems  of  the  urban  crisis. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  in  straight-forward 
terms,  as  one  speaks  to  an  ally  in  a  common 
cause.  I  am  confident  the  Nation  can  count 
on  your  continuing  support  for  programs  to 
house  all  American  families.  I  hope  that  you 
will  want  leadership  roles  in  the  Model  Cities 
Programs  and  In  this  Administration's 
search  for  equal  employment.  Both  activities 
have  to  succeed.  And  each  will  be  facilitated 
If  It  has  your  understanding,  commitment, 
and  full  cooperation. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  big  questions 
relating  to  bousing  and  Jobs  for  America.  In 
this  endeavor  there  are  no  small  questions. 
I  know  that  the  building  trades  unions,  with 
your  historic  concern  for  people,  will  want  to 
be  Involved  In  finding  the  answers. 


Fraser  Recognized  With  Civil  Liberties 
Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12,  1967 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  long- 
time friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
Donald  M.  Phaser — Fifth  District  of 
Minnesota — a  few  days  ago  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Minnesota  Civil  Liberties 
Union  by  being  awarded  their  1967 
Marshman  S.  Wattson  Civil  Liberties 
Award. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  continuing 
courageous  defense  •(  American  civil 
liberties.  I  include  for  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  official  statement  Is- 
•ued  by  the  MCLU  during  their  presen- 
tation to  Congressman  Frasir  : 

CONCRESSICAM    DONAU)    M.    FRASEX   WXNS    1967 

Minnesota  Civil  Libexths  Union  Wattson 
Award 

The  Minnesota  Civil  Liberties  Union 
(MCLU)  tonight  awarded  Fifth  District  Oon- 
pessman  Donald  M.  Fraser  tbe  1067  Marsh- 
naan  s.  Wattson  Memorial  Civil  Ubertles 
Award. 


Reverend  Richard  Tlce,  minister  of  Simp- 
son Methodist  Chtirch  In  BCinneapoUs  and 
Secretary  of  the  MCLU  Board  of  Directors 
made  the  presentation  at  tbe  1967  Annual 
MCLU  banquet  at  tbe  Holiday  Inn  Central 
in  Minneapolis  on  Dec.  3. 

Noting  Congressman  Fraser's  votes  against 
appropriations  for  HUAC,  against  extending 
tbe  draft,  against  tbe  flag  desecration 
bm  and  against  tbe  antl-rtot  bUl.  Fraser 
was  termed,  "one  man  in  Congress  (who) 
has  dared  to  stand  apart  from  the  hytseri- 
cal  response  that  too  much  free  speech  Is 
dangerous." 

Tlce  said,  "This  has  been  a  year  of  dis- 
sent, a  year  of  urban  crises.  There  continues 
In  our  nation  Irrefutable  evidence  of  tbe 
misuse  of  police  power. 

"Traditional  party  ranks  have  broken  over 
the  right  to  dissent.  Time  and  again  this 
year,  Congress  has  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
suppress  dissent. 

"LeglslaUon  punishing  speech  and  inhib- 
iting thought  has  been  passed  without  dis- 
cussion. One  man  In  Congress  has  dared  to 
stand  apart  from  the  h3rsterical  response  that 
too  much  free  speech  is  dangerous. 

"The  political  imperative  Is  at  war  with 
our  First  Amendment  freedoms.  This  Min- 
nesotan  has  had  the  courage  to  choose  free- 
dom. 

"I  present  to  you  the  recipient  of  the 
1967  Marshman  S.  Wattson  Memorial  Civil 
Liberitles  Award,  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  Fifth  District  In 
Minnesota — Congressman  Donald  M.  Fraser," 
Tlce  concluded. 


Poverty  War  Propaganda 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OP    NEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12,  1967 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  August  I 
Inserted  in  the  Record  a  very  interesting 
article  which  appeared  in  Barron's  finan- 
cial weekly  describing  ttie  way  In  which 
the  war  on  poverty  had  played  a  great 
part  in  fomenting  this  summer's  city 
riots. 

Evidently  the  poverty  warriors  have 
been  stung  by  Inquiries  based  on  the  ar- 
ticle, because  they  have  prepared  a 
propaganda  sheet  in  rebuttal  which  they 
are  distributing  to  Members  of  Congress. 

When  I  found  out  about  this,  I  con- 
tacted Mrs.  Shirley  Scheibla.  Barron's 
Washington  editor,  to  ask  for  her  ob- 
servations on  the  OEO  answer  to  her 
charges. 

I  suggest  that  anyone  who  has  any 
doubts  about  the  poverty  warriors'  part 
in  the  summer  riots  read  her  statement, 
which  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  to- 
day, along  with  a  copy  of  the  OEO  prop- 
aganda which  is  being  circulated  to  mis- 
lead Members  of  Congress. 

My  insertions  sure  as  follows:  First,  an 
OEO  form  letter  decrying  Barron's 
charges;  second,  an  OEO  mimeographed 
rebuttal  of  Bairron's  charges;  and  third. 
Barron's  very  effective  oounterrebuttal  of 
the  OEO  reply. 

GEO  Form  Lcn^    to  Meicbebs  op  OowatMas 
Oppice  op  BcoNomc  Oppoktowtt. 

Waahington,  D.C.,  Oeto^>er  19,  l»t7. 
Thank  you  for  your  letters  at  Aiigust  18  and 
8«p(ember  18  In  bObalf  of  Mr.  Obailea  O 


Olueck  with  regard  to  the  Barron's  article  of 
July  31,  1967.  I  am  sorry  for  the  delay  In 
our  reply. 

Enclosed  Is  a  list  of  Barron's  charges  and 
the  facts,  which  show  the  false  presentation 
of  this  article  concerning  "OEO's  connection 
with  the  riots". 

If  you  should  have  any  further  questions, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Sargent  Shrivek, 

Director. 

[From  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity] 
Bakson's  AsncLE,  Jui.T  31,   1967 

The  July  31st  issue  of  Barron's,  a  financial 
weekly,  carried  an  article  attacking  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity:  "Poverty 
Warriors:  The  Riots  are  Subsidized  as  Well 
as  Organized." 

The  article  attempts  to  line  those  engaged 
in  the  task  of  fighting  poverty  with  the  riots 
that  have  appalled  the  Nation.  No  attempt 
Is  made  to  be  objective  or  thorough  In  pres- 
entation. Instead,  a  collection  of  incidents 
and  aUegations  are  strung  together  to  try  to 
discredit  the  anti-poverty  program. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  charges  made  and 
the  facts  which  are  readily  available  to  all. 

CHARGE 

The  riots  are  subsidized.  "Thanks  to  OEO. 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  now  has  a  chance  to  fi- 
nance his  own  destruction." 

ANSWER 

No  riot  is  subsidized — by  OEO  or  any  other 
government  agency.  War  on  Poverty  pro- 
grams are  squarely  on  tbe  side  of  law  and 
order.  Instead  of  fomenting  disorder,  OEO 
workers  are  doing  all  they  can  to  cool  things 
down.  Since  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
anti-poverty  workers  actually  live  in  areas 
where  disorders  could,  or  did  occur,  the  sur- 
prising fact  is  that  so  few  were  Involved  In 
disturbances. 

OEO  gathered  statistics  on  32  cities  in 
which  riots  occurred  this  siunmer.  Anti-pov- 
erty workers,  i.e.,  employees  of  OEO-funded 
agencies,  in  these  cities  number  30,565.  Only 
16  of  the  13,050  persons  arrested  In  these  32 
cities  were  paid  anti-poverty  workers.  Only 
six  of  these  were  full-time  staff  members, 
nine  were  summer  employees,  and  one  was  a 
VISTA. 

Most  public  officials,  contrary  to  Barron's 
view,  have  lauded  the  poverty  program  for 
being  an  effective  weapon  agairut  riots. 

Hugh  J.  Addonlzlo.  Mayor  of  Newark,  said, 
right  after  his  city's  riots:  "It  is  my  poslMon 
that  anti-poverty  programs  have  been  help- 
ful to  my  city,  and  that  these  programs  need 
to  be  greatly  expanded  ...  I  support  the 
program  and  all  it  has  done  to  bring  hope 
to  many  .  .  ."  Mayor  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.,  of  At- 
lanta wired: 

"Recreational  funds  and  EOA  CAP  cen- 
ters have  contributed  greatly  to  cooling  off 
siunmer  problems.  CAP  center  and  personnel 
provided  quick  communications  faculty  for 
easing  the  explosive  situation  In  the  Dixie 
Hills  disturbance." 

Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr.,  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  told  a  group  of  poverty 
workers:  "As  far  as  I  am  concerned  there  la 
no  teUlng  how  bad  this  might  have  been  If 
It  hadnt  been  for  you  guys."  Mayor  Robert 
M.  L.  Johnson,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  said: 
"The  Community  Action  Program  here,  .  . 
was  In  a  great  degree  responsible  for  a  calm- 
ness and  sensibility  throughout  the  Negro 
community  some  days  ago  when  most  of  tbe 
white  commimlty  panicked  because  of 
riimors  of  riot  ...  as  a  result  Cedar  Rapids 
did  not  have  any  incidents  despite  the  fact 
that  for  four  days  this  community  was 
blanketed  with  every  conceivable  nmior  of 
race  riot  potential. 

From  the  Clilef  <rf  PoUce  of  Uttle  Rock. 
Arkansas:  "...  we  have  detected  a  consid- 
erable decrease  In  tbe  vandalism  and  destruc- 
tkm  0*  property  ...  In  the  poverty  areas  of 
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our  city  ...  It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  a  good 
portion  of  this  reduction  can  be  attributed 
dtrecUy  to  the  .  .  .  various  programs  con- 
ducted under  OEO." 

And  for  one  last  example.  Mayor  Sorenson 
of  Omaha  wrote  to  Mr.  Shrlver:  "As  you  are 
well  aware,  Omaha's  'long  hot  summer'  has 
been  kept  'cool'  to  date  by  programs  we  have 
Initiated  with  yoiu-  help." 

CHARGB 

The  riots  are  organized.  A  Cleveland  grand 
Jury  has  round  that  the  riots  are  lees  spon- 
taneous outbreaks  than  carefully  planned 
subversion. 

ANSWXX 

No  responsible  person  or  organization  has 
found  that  the  riots  are  organized  or  planned 
subversion.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Dlrect<»  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  has  testified 
that  the  FBI  has  found  no  evidence  that  the 
disorders  were  organised.  The  Cleveland 
grand  Jury  beard  a  great  many  charges  and 
allegations,  but  It  refused  to  return  a  single 
Indictment. 

Marlon  Barry  Is  a  former  national  head 
of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  (SNCG).  Rufus  Mayfleld  is  a 
Black  Muslim  who  has  spent  most  of  his 
last  eight  years  In  prison.  Together  they  have 
found  gainful  employment  working  for  UPO, 
the  top  antlpoverty  agency  In  Washington. 
(The  implication  is  that  OEO  hires  subver- 
sives and  dangerous  criminals.) 

ANSWBt 

The  article  Identifies  Marlon  Barry  as  a 
former  national  head  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee.  Mr.  Barry 
never  held  such  a  post.  He  was  former  head 
of  the  Washington,  D.C.  branch  of  SNCC,  and 
resigned  sometime  ago  to  devote  more  time 
to  District  affairs.  As  bead  of  the  Free  D.C. 
Movement,  Mr.  Barry  has  taken  an  active  role 
in  efforts  to  bring  Home  Rule  to  the  District, 
to  Increase  Jobs  for  minority  groupe.  to  op- 
pose  transit  increase  and  to  fight  the  blight 
and  decay — ^both  spiritual  and  physical — of 
Washington  slums. 

Because  of  Mr.  Barry's  demonstrated  abil- 
ity to  effectively  organize  young  people  and 
channel  their  energies  In  constructive  chan- 
nels, he  has  been  employed  by  the  United 
Planning  Organization,  the  District's  anti- 
poverty  agency,  to  help  this  group  In  Its 
work  with  young  people.  A  national  magazine 
recently  said  of  Mr.  Barry:  "Barry,  after 
breaking  with  his  SNCC  cohorts,  is  now  the 
mastermind  for  youth  programs  In  the  anti- 
poverty  division  and  Is  quietly  showing  In- 
tellectuals how  to  communicate." 

While  It  Is  true  that  Rufus  Mayfield  has 
been  in  trouble  with  the  law,  he  has  been 
operating  what  is  regarded  nationally  as  an 
extremely  successful  anti-poverty  effort,  hir- 
ing more  than  1,000  poverty-stricken  youths 
for  a  neighborhood  clean-up  program  in 
Washington,  D.C.  This  program,  fittingly 
named  "PRIDE,"  has  been  so  effective — as 
an  example.  It  killed  som.e  10,000  rats  in  less 
than  three  weeks — that  even  those  who  first 
expressed  doubts  about  the  feasibility  of  the 
project,  are  now  counted  among  Its  warmest 
supporters.  So  successful  has  the  project 
been  that  the  Labor  Department  has  re- 
funded it  on  a  year-roiind  basis.  One  addi- 
tional note — Mr.  Mayfield  Is  working  for  the 
Labor  Department,  not  UPO. 

CHABCE 

The  Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Cooper- 
ative Association  (SWAFCA)  received  (700,- 
000  from  OBO  despite  the  fact  that  it  num- 
bers among  Its  prmcipals  such  "subversives'* 
as  John  Zlppert  and  Shirley  Mesher. 

ANSWn 

SWAFCA  was  granted  $400,000  by  OKO, 
not  9700,000  as  Barron's  erroneously  reports. 
Furthermore,  neither  Shirley  Mesher  nor 
John  Zlppert  la  a  "principal"  or  even  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cooperative.  SWAFCA,  inciden- 


tally. Is  a  coop  project  whose  membership 
Is  oconposed  primarily  of  poor  Negro  farmers, 
who  are  being  provided  help  to  raise  their  In- 
comes through  th^ir  own  labors. 
coAJtax 
OEO  has  Jallbirtls  and  subversives  on  the 
federal  p>ayroll.  Two  examples  are  John  Rose, 
of  the  Progressiva  Labor  Party,  who  served 
on  the  anti-poverty  board  in  San  Francisco; 
and  Howard  Harswitz,  a  former  member  of 
the  W.S3.  DuBols  Club,  who  serves  on  a 
similar  anti-poverty  board  In  Berkeley. 

ANSWEB 

This  Is  a  classlcsexample  of  brutal  charac- 
ter assassination.  First,  neither  of  these  men 
was  on  the  "federal  payroll."  Board  mem.bers 
serve  on  a  voKintaer  basis — without  pay. 

Second,  neither  of  the  above  organizations, 
despite  the  radical  beliefs  expressed  by  scmie 
of  their  members,  is  Included  on  the  Attorney 
General's  list  of  stibverslve  organizations. 

Finally,  OEO  Has  strictly  enforced  rules 
and  regulations  covering  the  subject  of  sub- 
versives and  character  qualifications  both 
for   board    members   and    for   employees. 

"Membership  1^  subversive  organizations 
or  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  objectives  of 
the  Economic  Oi^portunlty  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  are  Inconsistent  with  membership 
on  the  governing  Ibodies  and  police  advisory 
committees  of  ccimmunity  action  agencies. 
Moreover,  all  members  of  such  bodies  and 
committees  shall  i  be  persons  of  good  char- 
acter; recent  con*ctlon  of  a  crime  Involving 
moral  turpitude  fhall  be  considered  strong 
to  meet  this  standard." 
ndum.  No.  23-A,  covers 
^ployees : 

the  Commumst  Party  or 
Itnization  whose  objectives 
row  of  the  government  of 
the  United  Statei  by  force  and  violence  Is 
inconsistent  witl^  employment  In  a  com- 
munity action  pragram." 

These  memoranda  clearly  spell  out  OEO's 
policy  on  membi^hlp  in  subversive  organi- 
zations and  In  tb#  absence  of  any  proof  from 
Barron's  that  the*  are  being  violated,  it  can 
only  be  assumed  [that  the  magazine  is  more 
interested  in  aiCtttckmg  the  program,  than 
It  is  In  gettmg  4t  the  truth. 

CHABGE 

Mew  York  Cltjfs  MoblllzaUon  for  Youth, 
pilot  project  for  ';he  Job  Corps,  was  investl- 
and  state  ofBclals  which 
found  several  st^  members  who  were  also 
members  of  the  pommumst  Party. 

ANSWEB 
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the- Whites"  Black  Arts 

in  federal  funds  from 

police  discovered  an  ar- 


!  prenfses. 

ANSWnt 

The  Black  Art4  Theatre  was  funded  with- 
out the  knowle<%e  or  approval  of  OEO  as 
part  of  Project  Uplift  in  the  summer  of  1965. 
When  It  becama  evident  that  the  theatre 
was  not  fulfilling;  a  legitimate  purpose,  funds 
were  cut  off  and  jit  was  shut  ddwn.  Later,  a 
private  group  toi>k  over  the  premises.  Fol- 
lowing a  sbootlqg  incident,  police  did  find 
a  nvunber  of  guns  in  the  building,  but  there 
was  no  connectla  a  between  this  and  the  de- 
funct antl-pover|y  project. 

CHARGE 

OEO  fights  rlo^  with  grants. 
AMswxa 


Absolutely  unliaie. 
p>eople  help  theiyselves 
message  of  July 


Program  persoimri,  |Mr.  Bhrlvn'  aald:  "Lest 
there  be  any  misunderstanding  about  what 
OEO  policy  has  been  and  continues  to  be, 
let  me  make  It  utmilstakably  clear  once 
again.  There  will  be  iabaolute  Insistence  that 
every  OBO  employee  and  every  employee  of 
an  OEO  grantee  scrupvUously  avoid  and  resist 
partlclpatlMi  by  OtO-funded  reeources  In 
any  activities  whlcll  threaten  public  order 
In  any  ocMnmunity.  I  shall  Insist  upon  im- 
mediate and  full  penalties  for  any  indi- 
viduals found  guilty  of  wrong  behavior  In 
this  connection.  Furthermore,  I  shall  insist 
upon  the  withholding  of  OEO  funds  from  any 
grantee  or  delegate  4gsncy  which  Is  shown  to 
be  encouraging  or  tdleratlng  such  behavior." 

Cl  tABCB 

"Several"  arrests  In  Newark  and  five  ar- 
rests in  New  York. 

AirSWER 

Only  one  of  netfly  2,000  anti-poverty 
workers  was  arrestee  I  In  Newark.  He  has  not 
yet  come  to  trial.  There  were  three  (not 
five)  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees, 
out  of  more  than  80,000,  arrested  in  New 
York.  These  enrollees  are  recipients,  rather 
than  workers,  in  the  anti-poverty  program. 
Since  these  reclpleifts,  as  residents  of  slxim 
areas,  are  among  thje  group  most  exposed  to 
the  possibility  of  raMal  disturbances,  the  rel- 
atively small  number  arrested  (.0017  of  the 
eiut>lleee  in  the  dtaes  siu^eyed)  is  a  strong 
indication  of  the  effectlvenees  of  OEO  pro- 
grams in  helping  av^ld  disturbances.  In  most 
cases,  Including  Nawark  and  Detroit,  NYC 
enrollees  were  highly  jwalsed  by  police  chiefs 
for  their  role  In  helping  control  the  riots. 

In  summary,  thl4  article  is  a  poor  reflec- 
tion on  Barron's  aditorlal  Judgment.  Dis- 
torted and  Inaccurate  reporting  Is  not  In  the 
public  Interest. 

Babbon's  Weekly,  Dow  Jones  tc 
Co.,  Inc.,  Ptra.isHEB, 

New  YorkJN.Y.,  December  9. 1967. 
Hon.  Path.  A.  FINO, 
House  of  RepresenUijtivea, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab  Mb.  Fino: 
letter  of  Dec.  4.  I 
portunlty  to  reply 
of  the  Office  of  Ee 
the  facte  do  not  su 
31  which  said  that 
I  would  like  to  e: 


Our  purpose  Is  to  help 

out  of  poverty.  In  a 

10  to  all  Community  Action 


ank  you  for  yovir  letter 
happy  to  have  the  op- 
the  recent  allegation 
omlc  Opportunity  that 
t  our  editorial  of  July 
EO  has  subsidized  riots, 
mine  the  "facts"  which 
OEO  claims  refute  bur  charge. 

Most  public  offlciajs,  says  OEO,  have  lauded 
the  poverty  program  for  being  an  effective 
weap>on  against  riofte.  It  specifically  quotes 
the  Mayor  of  Newark  as  saying  that  anti- 
poverty  programs  have  been  helpful  to  that 
city. 

I  have  a  copy  of  t ,  telegram  that  Dominick 
A.  Spina,  Director  o  t  Police  for  Newark,  sent 
Sargent  Shrlver  oi  May  25,  1967  warning 
that  riots  would  rssult  from  the  activities 
of  anti-poverty  workers  on  the  OEO  payroll. 
"I  strongly  protest"  he  wrote,  "the  use  of 
resoiures  and  mar  power  frwn  the  United 
Community  Oorpor  Eitlon,  an  agency  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  ( Opportunity,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fomenting  and  agitating  against  the 
organized  and  den  ocratlc  government  and 
ag;encles  of  the  City  of  Newark." 

Director  Spina  iilso  gave  the  following 
warning: 

"The  United  Con  imunlty  Corporation  has 
rented  from  Hertz  I  lent  A  Car  vehicles  to  use 
to  agitate  against  t  Ae  planning  board  of  the 
City  of  Newark  and  the  Board  of  Education. 
Persons  employed  liy  the  UCC  have  told  us 
they  have  been  thniatened  with  loss  of  their 
Jobs  if  they  do  no1>  participate  In  picketing 
and  demonstrating  against  the  agencies  and 
the  government  of  the  City  of  Newark.  I  feel 
that  this  Is  dlrectl  r  opposed  to  the  purpose 
of  the  antl-poverly  funds  and  that  such 
practices  should  be  ordered  to  desist  imme- 
diately. The  acceleration  of  this  kind  of 
practice  by  this  ani  1-poverty  agency  will  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  -lots  and  anarchy  In  oui 
city.  I  request  Inux  edlate  response." 
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Mr.  Shrlver  did  not  reply  until  June  13 
^ibcfi  he  said  he  had  no  evidence  that  UOC 
VH  guUty  ot  the  charges. 

An  aflldavlt  in  the  possession  of  the  Houae 
Btucation  and  Labor  Committee,  of  which  I 
b«ve  a  photostat,  is  signed  by  a  highly  reli- 
able witness  to  the  raUy  of  Newark's  Fourth"^ 
Precinct  Police  SUtloD  which  culminated  In 
the  city's  devastating  riots  last  July.  He  has 
tsked  that  his  name  not  be  used  publicly 
because  he  fears  for  his  life. 

According  to  the  aflldavlt,  the  rally  was 
called  by  the  United  Community  Corp>ora- 
tlon.  Here  Is  the  story  In  the  witness's  own 
words: 

*0b  Thursday,  July  13,  1067,  a  rally  spon- 
sored by  'Operation  We  Care,'  Area  Board 
No.  2.  United  Commumty  Corporation,  was 
called  at  the  Fourth  Precinct,  Newark  PoUce 
Department,  where  picketing  was  in  progress, 
protesting  the  arrest  of  a  Negro  taxi  driver 
the  previous  night.  A  rumor  was  started  at 
the  rally  that  the  taxi  driver  was  dead  A 
gpontaneous  reaction  fc^owed  which  re- 
lulted  in  the  Newark  riots  which  lasted  for 
leyeral  days." 

I  also  have  a  photostat  of  an  affidavit  by 
Newark  Police  Detective  Jumous  T.  Hedgee- 
peth  which  says  that  he  saw  about  30  to  40 
people  picketing  the  Fourth  Precinct  Station 
tod  led  by  four  men  who  were  employees  of 
UCC — Jessie  Allen,  Melvln  Hlgglns,  Derek 
Wlnans  and  James  Ketmedy.  Detective 
Hedgespeth  declares  that  Jessie  Allen  told 
the  crowd  that  the  black  man  was  In  a  posi- 
tion to  seize  power  In  Newark.  With  that, 
according  to  the  detective,  "someone  In  the 
crowd  threw  a  bottle  that  hit  the  wall  of  the 
prectoct  station  directly  over  the  head  of  the 
ipeakers.  and  was  almost  instantly  followed 
by  another,  and  another.  Then  a  barrage  of 
rocks  and  bottle  were  thrown  through  the 
precmct  doors  and  windows.  Windows  of  all 
poUce  cars  outside,  except  147  car  were 
broken." 

On  July  27  Representative  James  C. 
Gardner  (R.  NC)  told  the  House  that  a  few 
days  before  the  Newark  riots,  an  anti-poverty 
worker  on  the  OEO  payroll  told  the  Newark 
aty  Council,  "There  Is  going  to  be  blood 
ruiming  in  the  streets  of  Newark  like  there 
has  never  been  anywhere  else  in  America." 
After  the  riots,  he  still  remained  on  the  pay- 
re^  according  to  the  Congressman. 

August  hearings  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  turned  up  still  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  direct  Involvement  of  anti- 
poverty  workers  in  the  Newark  riots. 

I  have  enough  additional  evidence  of  the 
connection  between  anti-poverty  workers 
•nd  the  Newark  disaster  to  go  on  for  several 
P«ges. 

OEO  also  challenges  our  statement  that 
the  riots  were  organized  and  our  report  that 
»  Cleveland  grand  Jury  has  found  that  the 
rtots  are  less  spontaneous  outbreaks  than 
carefully  planned  subversion. 

Bays  OEO,  "No  responsible  person  or  orga- 
nisation has  found  that  the  riots  are  orga- 
nised or  planned  subversion." 

I  quote  directly  from  the  Cleveland  grand 
Jmy  findings : 

"This  Jury  finds  that  the  outbreak  of  law- 
lessness and  disorder  was  both  organized, 
precipitated  and  exploited  by  a  rfelatlvely 
«nall  group  of  trained  and  disciplined  pro- 
feaslotuils  of  this  business.  They  were  aided 
sad  abetted,  wittingly  or  otherwise,  by  mis- 
gnlded  people  of  all  ages  and  colors,  many 
of  whom  are  avowed  believers  in  violence 
»nd  extremism,  and  some  of  whom  also  are 
dther  members  of  or  officers  In  the  Com- 
nwnlst  Party." 

GEO  says  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  testified 
that  the  FBI  has  found  no  evidence  that 
the  disorders  were  orgamzed. 

The  agency  obviously  Is  referring  to  Mr. 
oBOnfi  testimony  before  the  President's 
poounisslon  on  CivU  Disorders.  Since  the 
w  of  Mr.  Hoover's  testimony  never  has 
"••n  released,  I  caimot  quote  from  It.  Ac- 


cording to  prees  teporta,  bowew.  Mr.  Hoover 
did  not  say  what  OEO  attilbutee  to  >««"' 
In  his  column  which  appealed  la  tbe  Au- 
gust 3  Issue  of  WashlBcto^'a  Kvcning  Star. 
David  Lawrence  repewtad  that  Ooveracr  Otto 
Kerner,  CommisstoB  Cbalman,  said  tbe  fol- 
lowing: 

"Mr.  Hoover  said  be  had  no  IntelUgenoA^ 
on  which  to  base  a  conclusion  of  conspiracy. 
I  make  no  condualona  and  I  want  to  '"«fc'« 
that  clear." 

Mr.  Lawrence  added,  "The  use  of  the  word 
'intelligence'  Is  unusual  and  has  led  to  some 
speculation  that  perhaps  the  FBI  chief  was 
referring  to  Information  gathered  outside 
this  country,  which  Is  the  function  of  the 
Central  Intelllgenoe  Agency." 

This  is  far  different  from  testifying  that 
the  FBI  has  no  evidence  that  the  riots  were 
organized. 

■  OEO  says  that  Marion  Barry,  who  Is  em- 
ployed by  the  OEO-funded  United  Planning 
Organization  In  WashingtoD.  was  never  Na- 
tional Chairman  of  the  Student  Non-Violent 
Coordinating  Committee  and  that  he  was 
only  the  D.C.  Chairman.  Aoeordlng  to  the 
Dally  Worker  of  July  1,  1962,  however,  Mr. 
Barry  was  National  Ctialrman  of  SNCC  in 
1961. 

OEO  finds  It  laudable  that  "Mr.  Barry  has 
taken  an  active  role  in  efforts  to  telng  htxne 
rule  to  the  District."  But  on  November  14, 
1967,  Representative  Joel  T.  BroyhlU  told 
the  House  that  this  effort  Included  "boy- 
cotting merchants  who  refused  to  sign  home 
rule  petitions  and  contribute  to  home  rule 
causes." 

OEO  speaks  of  "Mr.  Barry's  demonstrated 
ability  to  effectively  organize  young  people 
and  channel  their  energies  in  constructive 
channels." 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  book  I  have  Just  written.  Poverty  Is 
Where  The  Money  Is,  soon  to  be  published 
by  Arlington  House: 

"Arriving  In  Washington  In  June,  1965 
he  (Mr.  Barry)  was  arrested  for  disorderly 
conduct  while  leading  300  demonstrators 
onto  the  Capitol  grounds. 

"The  Capitol  demonstration  was  part  of  a 
so-called  Washington  Simimer  Action  Project 
from  August  6  through  Augiist  9,  1965  In 
which  Mr.  Barry  took  an  active  part.  FBI 
Director  Hoover  told  Congress  the  Project 
was  sponsored  by  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  an  organization  In  which  Commu- 
nists were  taking  an  active  part,  the  WEB 
DuBols  Clubs,  a  youth  project  of  the  Com- 
mimist  Party,  USA;  SNCC  and  the  Commit- 
tee for  Nonviolent  Action. 

"Here  is  how  Mr.  Hoover  described  the 
Project:  "This  demonstration  Included 
picketing  of  the  White  House  and  a  sit-in 
at  the  White  House  gate  entrance,  and  work- 
shops on  Vietnam,  the  draft,  Puerto  Rico  and 
South  Africa.  On  August  9,  the  demonstrators 
marched  to  the  Capitol  grounds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  staging  a  Congress  of  Unrepresented 
People  to  declare  peace  in  Vietnam.  The 
sponsors  of  the  demonstration  had  previously 
announced  their  intention  of  actually  occu- 
pying Congressional  seats;  however,  they 
were  stopped  at  the  boundary  of  the  Capitol 
grounds.  As  with  other  demonstrations,  the 
Communist  Party  and  other  subversive  orga- 
nizations su|>ported  and  participated  in  the 
Washington  Sirnxmer  Action  Project.  Among 
the  Communist  Party  members  noted  were 
James  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  party's  na- 
tional committee,  and  Michael  Zagarell,  the 
national  youth  leader  of  the  party.  Demon- 
strations were  held  throughout  the  United 
States  during  this  i>erlod  in  support  of  the 
Washington  Summer  Action  Project.' " 

OEO  admits  that  Rufus  Mayfield  has  been 
In  trouble  with  the  law.  The  only  accom- 
plishment It  cites  for  his  neighborhood  clean- 
up program  under  Pride,  Inc.  U  that  it  has 
killed  10,000  rats.  Since  Pride  cost  taxpayers 
over  9150.000  during  the  period  this  took 
place,  this  came  to  over  «1S  a  rat.  OBO 


neglects  to  note  that  Mr.  MayfMd  baa  taken 

part  in  demonstrations  against  the  govern- 
ment since  becoming  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Prlda  and  even  has  led  aom*  of  thsBi. 

OEO  is  right  that  t»*  Southwest  Alabama 
Fanners  Cooperative  Asaociatian  w«s  granted 
9400.000  Instead  of  9700,000  as  Barron's  re- 
ported, and  we  regret  the  typographical  error. 
The  agency  Is  wrong,  however.  In  denying  any 
connection  of  John  Zlppert  and  Shirley 
Mesher,  both  militants,  with  the  cooperative. 
I  have  a  copy  of  an  '-'ffl'-'°l  report  of  the 
Alabama  Legislative  Osmmisslon  to  Preserve 
the  Peace,  (a  branch  of  the  Alabama  legis- 
lature) which  says  that  Mr.  Zlppert  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  co-op  and  that 
Miss  Mesher  put  the  program  together  and 
officially  was  listed  as  the  "coordinator." 

Contrary  to  what  OBO  claliBs,  Barroa'a 
did  not  say  that  John  Ross  of  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party  and  Howard  Harawlta.  a  former 
member  of  the  W.E.B.  DuBols  Club  are  on 
the  federal  payroll.  We  said  they  serve  on 
anti-poverty  boards,  and  OEO  does  not  deny 
this.  In  addition,  OEO  defenda  the  Progres- 
sive Labor  Party  and  the  WJKJB.  DuBota 
Club  on  the  basis  that  they  are  not  Included 
on  the  Attorney  General's  list  of  subversive 
organizations.  OEO  figures  that  consequently 
membership  In  them  does  not  violate  OEO 
rules  against  membership  In  subvMslve  orga- 
nizations by  memt>ers  of  anti-poverty  boards. 

I  will  quote  directly  from  a  statement  by 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  which  was  carried  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  August  36,  1966: 

"Another  major  weapon  which  the  Com- 
munist Party  Is  directing  against  young  peo- 
ple is  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Clubs  of  America. 
This  Party-oriented  youth  organization, 
foimded  in  June,  1964,  at  a  convention  In 
San  Francisco,  Califomla,  which  was  domi- 
nated and  controlled  by  Communists,  has  as 
Its  basic  aim  the  promotion  of  Marxism- 
Leninism.  Tlie  Marxists  beUeve  that  these 
Clubs,  which  are  centered  on  college  cam- 
puses, have  great  promise  In  refu:hlng  youth." 

Here  Is  what  Mr.  Hoover  said  about  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party  In  a  statement 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  1966: 

"One  ot  the  more  recently  orgamized  and 
one  of  the  most  militant  organizations  is 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party.  This  group  was 
created  as  the  Progressive  Labor  Movement 
In  early  1962  by  individuals  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  Commumst  Party,  USA  .  .  . 
The  Progressive  Labor  Party  aggressively  and 
mllltantly  strives  to  enlarge  its  organization 
and  develop  followers  for  its  goal,  a  socialist 
United  States  based  on  Marxist-Leninist 
principles." 

If  OEO  does  not  realize  that  Mobilization 
for  Youth  was  the  pilot  project  for  com- 
mumty action,  then  It  should  read  page 
23505  of  the  Congressional  Record  for  Sep- 
tember 29,  1966  which  definitely  establlshea 
that  this  Is  so.  Since  It  says  investigation 
of  MFY  disclosed  no  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  it  also  should  read  the  Report 
of  the  New  York  (State)  S«iate  Committee 
of  New  York  on  Mobilization  tor  Youth.  It 
has  a  listing  of  names  of  Communists  In  MFY 
and  their  posts  with  the  Communist  Party. 

Our  statement  about  five  anti-poverty 
workers  being  arrested  while  marauding  on 
Fifth  Avenue  was  based  on  a  New  York  Times 
story.  After  we  went  to  press,  a  subsequent 
story  by  that  paper  said  It  had  been  deter- 
mined that  only  three  of  the  ydutha  were 
on  the  federal  anti-poverty  payroIL 

OEO's  admission  that  its  funds  can  and  do 
go  to  an  outfit  like  LeRol  Jones'  Black  Arts 
Theatre  without  the  agency's  knowledge 
leaves  me  speechless. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  get  In  touch  with  me. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

SHnu.KT  SCREIBI.A, 

Associate  Editor. 
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Sapreme  Coort  Dedsien  Is  Shoddng 

EXTENSION  OF  REIiiABKS 

OF 

HON.  EDKAfO)  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  sLLXsaa 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12, 1967 

Mr.  DKRWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday's Supreme  Court  decision, 
through  which  the  Communist  Party  is 
allowed  to  expand  Its  subversive  activi- 
ties In  this  country,  is  truly  shocking. 

Quick  editorial  reaction  is  forthcoming, 
and  I  Insert  at  this  point  a  very  sharp 
editorial  commentary  which  appeared  in 
this  morning's  Chicago  Tribune: 

Thoss   "Tausmaitic   Incantations" 

The  Supreme  court.  In  s  6  to  2  decision 
yesterday,  enlarKed  on  some  previous  fan- 
tasies by  nillng  that  members  of  the  Com- 
munist party  are  so  harmless  that  they  can 
work  m  defense  plants.  It  Icnocked  out  a 
provision  of  the  1050  subversive  activities 
control  act  as  "an  uncorLstltutional  abridg- 
ment of  the  right  of  association  protected  by 
the  1st  amendment." 

By  the  same  reasoning,  a  cell  In  the  United 
States  composed  of  followers  of  the  Viet  Cong 
and  communist  North  Viet  Nam  would  have 
a  "protected"  right  to  employment  in  Ameri- 
can defense  facilities  and  perhaps  within  the 
Pentagon  itself,  notwithstanding  the  fact  we 
are  at  war. 

Chief  Jiiatlce  Earl  Warren,  with  the  kind 
of  reverse  logic  for  which  he  Is  celebrated, 
held  that  "the  statute  quite  literally  estab- 
lishes guilt  by  association  alone,  without  any 
need  to  establish  that  an  Individual's  asso- 
ciation creates  the  threat  feared  by  govern- 
ment in  proscribing  It." 

Let's  examine  a  few  of  the  premises  Im- 
,-  pllclt  In  this  statement.  The  Communist  Is 
associated  with  other  Communists,  and  all 
together  are  In  the  service  either  of  the  So- 
viet Union  or.  If  their  sympathies  lie  with 
Peking,  of  Red  China.  Certainly  no  one  In  his 
right  mind  thinks  that  their  loyalties  and 
sympathies  lie  with  the  United  States  or  that 
they  are  working  for  the  welfare  and  security 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  dedicated  to 
Its  overthrow  by  whatever  means  present 
themselves — force  and  violence  if  attainable, 
conspiratorial  methods  If  these  are  the  limits 
of  existing  choice. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  and  bis  associates 
in  the  majority  seem  to  be  unable  to  recall 
that  EUaus  Puchs,  Dr.  Alan  Nunn  May,  Dr. 
Bruno  Pontecorvo,  the  Rosenbergs,  Green- 
glass,  and  Sobell  were  introduced  into 
American  and  British  atomic  Installations 
during  World  War  H.  With  what  result? 
With  the  result  that  the  secret  for  oonstruct- 
,  Ing  nuclear  weapons,  originally  an  American 
'  monopoly,  was  delivered  In  a  hurry  to  Mos- 
cow, and  that  when  we  went  on  to  buUd 
the  hydrogen  bomb,  the  spies  got  that  off 
to  Russia  almost  as  soon  as  It  was  perfected. 

Alger  Hiss,  Harry  Dexter  White,  and  count- 
less other  Communists  and  soviet  spies  and 
agents  Infiltrated  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  passed  along  every  state  secret 
serviceable  to  our  enemies.  More  recently, 
the  British  spies  Kim  Phllby,  Guy  Burgess, 
and  Donald  Maclean,  the  first  a  high  intelli- 
gence officer,  the  others  foreign  office  opera- 
tives with  a  pipe  line  Into  our  most  confi- 
dential operations,  passed  along  knowledge 
of  our  most  vital  secret  decisions  to  Moscow 
and  Peking.  It  is  acknowledged  that  Red 
China  Intervened  in  Korea  because  it  knew 
of  the  restrictions  placed  on  otir  military 
command  In  resisting. 

Yet  Warren  dismisses  the  whole  incon- 
testable record  as  an  appeal  to  "tallsmanlc 
incantations."  This  Is  the  same  mental  giant 


who  discovered!  that  communism  is  harmless 
when  only  "advocacy"  can  be  proved  against 
its  adherents.  Be  wants  to  wait  for  an  In- 
stance of  proven  overt  action  before  con- 
demning any  Communist.  Like  stealing 
nuclear  secretok  for  Instance? 

Warren  and  his  brethren  have  refused  to 
uphold  the  raqulrement  of  the  subversive 
activities  control  act  that  Oommimlsts  must 
register  with  the  government.  They  have 
held  ttiat  Commuclets  may  have  passports 
to  travel  to  Moscow,  Peldng,  and  Hanoi. 
They  have  denied  the  right  of  a  state  to 
Inquire  whether  teachers  are  Communists. 
They  have  knocked  out  a  prohibition  against 
Communists  fapldlng  office  In  labor  unions. 
And  so,  drearlli,  on  and  on. 

Whose  side  B  this  court  on? 


concei  led 


Veteran   Lealers   Support  Our   Fighting 
len  in  Vietnam 


r 


We  are 
though  we  apparently 
lem  as  acute  as 
you  that  we  will 
the   deplorable 
sonally  do  my 
effort. 


pat 


EXTEICION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOT  SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuestU  y,  December  12. 1967 

Mr.  TEAOpE  of  Texas.  Mr.  %)eaker, 
my  faith  had  been  bolstered  by  the  tre- 
mendous upsurge  in  letters  that  have 
been  flooding  my  office  lately,  assuring 
me  of  the  support  of  citizens  throughout 
this  country.,  These  letters  also  voice  a 
great  concert!  over  the  dissenters  and 
demand  thatj  something  be  done  about 
them.  1 

Typical  of  the  letters  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving is  or*  from  Willie  W.  Mears  of 
Marshall,  Aii.  He  says: 

I  served  thiee  years  and  eleven  months 
during  our  colntry's  World  War  II  commit- 
ment. I  stres^  the  need  of  every  veteran 
and  citizen  of  this  countey  to  give  full  sup- 
port to  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  put  forth  every  effort  and 
whatever  torct  it  takes  to  win  victory  in 
Vietnam,  and  bring  our  boys  home.  I  simply 
can't  understand  the  attitude  of  our  yo\mger 
generation  of  the  present  time.  Draft  dodgers, 
draft  card  buraers,  hippies,  rioters,  LSD  users, 
and  objectors  of  most  every  nature.  During 
War  I  and  World  War  II,  I  think  every  citizen 
would  have  fought  to  the  last  man.  Cer- 
tainly every  Atnerlcan  citizen  should  be  Just 
that  willing  toKlay. 

From  Henry  I.  DiCicco  In  Hopedale, 
Mass.,  came  this  letter: 

After  I  heard  my  President  today,  I  am 
with  him  all  the  more.  God  help  him  and 
Ood  save  us.  |  am  one  hundred  percent  be- 
hind President  Johnson  and  his  policy.  I  call 
for  all  Americans  everywhere  to  re-dedicate 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  peace  throughout 
the  world. 

From  Jack.  J.  Johnson,  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  post  in  New  Smyrna 
Beach,  Fla.,  ^ame  this  fine  message: 

We  of  VFW  Post  4250,  New  Smyrna  Beach, 
Plorida,  back  t>ur  President  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  tils  fine  staff  of  adviscn-s,  also 
the  members  j>f  our  Congress  In  their  deci- 
sion on  Vietnam  by  one-himdred  percent  in 
all  the  serious  decisions  that  must  be  made 
to  keep  our  cpuhtry  free  from  the  mighty 
enemy  forces  ;  kow  at  work  to  overthrow  our 
way  of  life. 

Writing  at  out  the  dissenters,  Ray  H. 
Brannaman, lof  Loveland,  Colo.,  had  this 
to  say: 


here   in  the  West  al- 

,  do  not  have  the  prob- 

lound  In  the  East.  I  assure 

renew  our  efforts  to  combat 

Dfiiovement,   and  I  will  per- 

with  renewed  energy  and 


West  Point  and  Bowl  Games 


I  have  refre 
to  rumors  as 
reasons  this  pr 
And  these  nxm^ 
from  fantasy 

The  only 
the  attention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  kDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LoinsiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSf  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  HEBER't".  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  weeks  I  have  attempted  to  bring 
all  the  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
in  connection  with  the  denial  to  West 
Point  of  acceptance  of  a  football  bowl 
Invitation. 

led  from  giving  credence 
I  why,  when,  aiid  for  what 
:ipitous  action  was  taken, 
jrs  have  run  the  gammlt 

what  could  be  fact, 
tters  which  I  brought  to 
>f  the  House  have  been 
factual  and  vilid.  Today,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as  to  the  policy 
which  should  have  been  followed  at  West 
Point  in  confor|nity  with  the  attitude  and 
policy  of  thei  Naval  and  Air  Force 
Academies. 

I  direct  youi|  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing three  statelnents  of  fact.  There  is  no 
statement  concerning  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy because  t|iese  policies  on  the  part 
of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  came  after 
Navy  had  accepted  and  played  in  a  bowl 
game,  which  1^  the  reason  the  Board  of 
Visitors  at  We^t  Point  set  the  policy  it 
did  and  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  made  known  the  policy  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy.,, 

It  l)ecomes  ajll  the  more  intriguing  as 
to  why  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  in  at- 
tempting to  e^laln  to  me  why  he  had 
denied  the  Army  team  the  privilege  of 
accepting  a  b^wl  invitation,  made  the 
statement  to : 


I  have  decided  to  continue 
It  Point  and  not  accept  a 


The  Chief  and 
the  policy  at 
bowl  Invitation.  I 

When  I  directed  his  attention  to  the 
policy  reconun^nded  by  the  1955  Board 
of  Visitors  and  his  later  statement  the 
following  day  ihat  he  had  read  the  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  he  gave 
the  shrugging  :omment: 

Yes,  we  know  you  commented  on  it. 

I  now  submit  the  exact  words  of  the 
1955  Board  of  ^  Tisitors  report  to  be  found 
on  page  9: 

Athletics — Th(  service  academies  belong  to 
the  nation  at  large  and  the  better  they  are 
known  to  the  people,  the  wider  will  be  their 
appeal  to  young,  men  who  may  be  consider- 
ing a  military  career. 

Visitors  recognizes  the  spe- 
the  service  academies  and 
their  place  in  tbe  national  scene.  The  ap- 
pearance of  thel  r  students  in  athletic  com- 
petition In  dlffe  "ent  parts  of  the  country  li 
to  be  encourage(  1  provided  it  does  not  make 
excessive  demai.ds  upon  their  time.  Ttie 
Board  therefore  approves  participation  by 
the    Military    /cademy    in    intercoUeglste 


The  Board  of 
clal    nature   of 
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athletics.   Including  Intersectlonal   competi- 
tion and  recognized  "Bowl"  games. 

The  report  was  signed  by  the  follow- 
ing persons  who  left  no  doubt  in  any- 
body's mind  what  they  meant  about 
showing  the  team  in  all  sections  of  the 
country:  James  P.  Baxter  HI,  president 
of  Williams  College,  Chairman;  U.S. 
Representatives  F.  Edward  Hebert,  Olin 
E.  TEAGUE,  and  Leroy  Johnson;  John  R. 
Dunning,  dean,  School  of  Engineering, 
Columbia  University;  Lucius  D.  Clay, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Continental  Can 
Co.;  and  Leonard  Carmichael,  Secre- 
tary, Smithsonian  Institution. 

It  is  imbelievable  that  an  Intelligent 
individual  can  slough  off  such  a  recom- 
mendation when  made  by  a  board  of  such 
outstanding  citizens. 

To  supplement  the  above  report,  1 
now  insert  a  news  story  which  appeared 
In  papers  throughout  the  coimtry  re- 
porting the  action  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Visitors: 

(Prom  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  States, 
Feb.  11,  1955) 

AUf  T  AVAn.ABLX  FOB  StTOAR,   COTTON  BoWI,S 

(By  Orlo  Robertson) 

Wbst  Point,  N.Y. — Army's  participation  In 
post-season  football  games,  probably  the 
Sugar  or  the  Cotton  bowls,  had  the  backing 
today  of  the  Military  Academy's  board  of 
visitors. 

The  board,  an  18-man  group  composed  of 
members  of  Congress,  the  military  and  clvU- 
lans.  Is  strictly  an  advisory  organization  but 
Its  recommendations  carry  weight  In  the 
formation  of  academy  policies  by  Army 
officials. 

The  move  to  break  down  the  Army  barrier 
against  participation  In  post-season  games 
reached  a  climax  last  night  when  the  board 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Point. 

Rep.  Hubert  (D-La.)  made  the  motion.  It 
was  seconded  by  Reps.  Teague  (D-Tex.)  and 
Johnson  (R-Callf.)  and  met  with -unanimous 
approval  from  the  board  headed  by  Dr.  James 
Baxter  m,  president  of  WUllams  College. 

"To  all  Intents  and  purposes  the  way  has 
been  cleared  for  the  acceptance  of  a  bowl 
bid  by  the  Army,"  said  Congressman  Hubert. 
He  pointed  out  his  motion  had  the  backing  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  and,  while  not 
binding  on  academy  authorities,  it  will  be 
given  serious  consideration. 

Lt.  Gen.  B.  M.  Bryan,  superintendent  of 
the  academy  and  former  Army  gridiron  star, 
and  head  coach  Earl  Blalk  both  were  advised 
of  the  board's  action.  They  will  not  learn  of 
It  offlclally,  however,  until  after  the  group's 
wcommendatlon,  along  with  others,  has  been 
•snt  to  President  Elsenhower. 

Hubert  pointed  out  that  the  President 
taltes  no  official  action  on  the  board's  recom- 
mendations. 

Neither  Gen.  Bryan  nor  Blalk  was  available 
for  comment. 

Although  the  board's  reconunendatlon  ap- 
proved Army's  participation  in  any  recog- 
nised bowl  if  a  bid  Is  extended,  actually  the 
Oadets  probably  would  be  limited  to  either 
»e  Sugar  or  Cotton  bowls.  They  are  the 
major  bowls  not  entirely  tied  up  with  in- 
dividual conferences. 

Representatives  of  the  Big  Ten  and  Pacl- 
nc  Coast  conferences  play  in  the  Rose  Bowl. 
The  Atlantic  Coast  and  Big  Seven  are  under 
wntract  to  send  their  teans  to  the  Orange. 
The  host  team  in  the  Cotton  Bowl  Is  the 
southwest  Conference  champion,  while  the 
sugar  has  followed  the  policy  of  InviUng  the 
Wnner  of  the  Southeastern  Conference. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  this  12- 
year-old  report,  widely  publicized 
MToughout  the  NaUon,  was  never  denied 


or  challenged  by  anyone  connected  with 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  or  West  Point  Itself  un- 
til Secretary  Resor  refused  to  accept  the 
recommendation. 

It  is  also  significant,  to  supplement 
what  has  been  previously  stated,  that  I 
appeared  before  sports-  writers  covering 
the  college  all-star  and  pro  football  gtune 
in  Chicago. 

I  addressed  them  and  went  into  detail 
about  how  the  Board  of  Visitors  had  rec- 
ommended the  policy  of  bowl  games  for 
West  Point. 

This  additionally  was  given  wide  pub- 
licity and  no  denial  or  challenge  was 
made  as  to  the  accuracy  of  my  statement. 
Now  to  complete  the  triangle  of  the  three 
academies,  I  offer  a  news  story  written 
in  cormection  with  a  television  broad- 
cast I  participated  in  with  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable  Hale 
BoGGs,  «uid  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  late  Harold  E.  Talbott,  which 
committed  the  Air  Force  to  bowl  games. 
(Prom  the  Waslilngton  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  7,^ 

1955] 
No  Teak  Yet:  Aot  Fokce  Secretart  Favobs 
Bowls 

Air  Force  Secretary  Harold  E.  Talbott  said 
yesterday  that  If  he  has  anything  to  say 
about  it,  the  football  teams  of  the  new  Air 
Force  Academy  wlU  participate  in  postseason 
bowl  games.  The  academy  will  field  its  first 
varsity  team  in  1957  after  starting  with 
freshmen  this  season. 

Talbott  made  the  statement  in  an  Inter- 
view with  Reps.  Hale  Boggs  and  P.  Edward 
Hubert  (D-La.)  in  a  television  program 
filmed  here  for  telecasting  over  WDSU-TV  in 
New  Orleans,  La. 

In  the  course  of  the  interview,  Hubert  re- 
called that  Navy  played  In  New  Orleans' 
Sugar  Bowl  game  for  the  first  time  last  New 
Tear's  Day.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the 
board  of  visitors  for  West  Point  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  Army  team  also  partici- 
pate in  bowl  games. 

"Would  you  recoDMnend,"  he  asked  Tal- 
bott, "that  the  Air  Academy  participate  In 
bowl  games,  assuming  that  you  will  have  the 
authority  at  that  time  to  make  the  deci- 
sion?" 

"I'd  Uke  to  feel  tliat  ni  be  here  that  long, 
but  I  probably  won't,"  he  said.  "However, 
I'm  for  it.  I'm  sure  if  the  Army  and  Navy 
accept  bowl  bids  that  we  will  go  right  along 
too." 

Since  this  declaration,  the  Air  Ftorce 
has  participated  in  two  bowl  games,  con- 
firming the  position  taken  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

I  beUeve  that  I  have  kept  the  House 
well  Informed  of  the  situation.  I  only 
desire  that  all  the  facts  be  presented  In 
order  to  insure  the  members  a  true  pic- 
ture. And  I  am  sure  the  Members  feel 
as  I  do  that  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  is  damaging  and  de- 
structive to  morale. 

When  I  last  talked  to  the  Secretary, 
I  told  him  his  decision  would  bring  na- 
tionwide condemnation-  It  has  done  Just 
that. 

I  assure  the  membership  of  the  House 
that  during  the  course  of  my  inquiry  Into 
the  academies  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Academies,  the 
subject  of  athletics — both  intramural 
and  intercollegiate — will  be  the  subject 
of  a  study  in  d^th,  and  a  complete  re- 
port will  be  made  on  what  the  proper 
course  of  the  future  Is  to  be. 


And  I  assure  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  goal  of  uniformity  which 
I  have  attempted  to  achieve  will  be  con- 
tinued in  this  area  as  well  as  In  all 
other  areas  related  to  the  service  ac&A- 
emles. 

If  one  is  allowed  to  participate  In  a 
bowl  game,  all  should  be  allowed.  If  it 
is  improper  for  one  to  participate,  all 
should  be  denied  the  right  to  accept  an 
invitation. 

One  thing  I  will  Insist  upon — and  that 
Is  uniformity. 


Francis  Cardinal  SpcUimn 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  include  an  editorial  published  in 
the  East  Side  News,  a  local  weekly  pub- 
lication with  wide  circulation  In  my  con- 
gressional district.  The  editorial  was 
written  by  my  good  friend.  Abraham 
Schlacht,  publisher  of  the  East  Side 
News: 

Francis  CasoxnalSpellman:  1899-1967 
(By  Abraham  Schlacht) 

We  mourn  with  great  sorrow  the  loss  of 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  Prince  of  Peace 
and  Vicar  General  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
whose  death  came  imexpectedly  last  Satur- 
day morning. 

It  Is  Indeed  difficult  to  contemplate  that 
he  Is  gone  from  our  midst,  that  he  wlU  b« 
seen  no  longer  addressing  his  flock  in  his 
Cathedral,  at  pubUc  affairs,  on  television,  or 
mingling  among  the  poor  and  the  mighty. 

It  Is  truly  hard  to  realize  that  his  voice 
will  be  heard  no  more,  a  voice  that  had 
ebbed  ^d  flowed  with  the  waves  of  gentle- 
ness  and   compassion. 

During  his  long  dlstlngvUshed  church  ca- 
reer, he  pleaded  in  the  most  stirring  tones 
for  the  glory  of  his  faith  and  the  dignity  of 
his  worshippers. 

He  labored  not  for  his  own  alone,  but  tar 
the  prestige  and  honw  of  other  races  and 
creeds. 

We  who  shared  the  friendship  of  His  Emi- 
nence never  misinterpreted  his  charm  of  dis- 
position for  wealcness  or  lack  of  resolution. 
When  the  issues  of  the  day  affected  the 
teacMngs  and  traditions  of  his  Church,  he 
spoke  up  with  commanding  logic  for  all  the 
world  to  hear  and  ponder.  Sometimes,  his 
anger,  his  rage,  his  indignation  assumed  a 
sudden  deep,  penetrating  surge  of  emotion, 
felt  at  once  by  those  within  the  sound  of  his 
voice. 

It  <;annot  be  denied  that  he  loved  people, 
who  reciprocated  their  love,  which  was  trans- 
ported into  other  religions,  of  which  the 
world  took  fuU  cognizance. 

Now  he  lies  Interred  with  his  predecessors 
In  serene  peace  under  the  high,  solemn  altar 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  amid  the  prayer* 
of  millions  of  people. 

Although  he  is  no  longer  with  us,  he  will 
ever  be  remembered,  for  his  deeds  and  utter- 
ances, for  the  memories  he  left  behind  to  be 
treasured  by  people  everywhere. 

Gone  is  life's  light,  and  gone  too  is  life's 
song. 

But  his  death  is  but  the  night  that  has 
passed  away,  and  its  dawn  la  the  light  of 
eternal  day! 
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Job  Corps  Men  Get  Workout 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   KXW   JKRSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12. 1967 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  am  able  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  extremely  positive  press  re- 
port about  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center 
in  Edison,  N.J.,  which  is  operated  for 
OEO  by  Federal  Electric  Corp.,  the 
m  subsidiary.  On  November  28,  an  ar- 
ticle by  •  Campbell  Allen  describing  the 
outstanding  contribution  being  made  by 
Kilmer  corpsmen  to  important  commu- 
nity groups  and  projects  appeared  in  the 
Newark  Evening  News. 

The  article  tells  how  the  corpsmen 
have  pitched  in,  with  terrific  civic  spirit, 
to  assist  the  Salvation  Army,  Boy  Scouts, 
the  urban  league,  a  local  fire  department, 
a  veterans  hospital,  the  Red  Cross,  the 
March  of  Dimes,  the  United  Fund,  Ki- 
wanls,  UNICES',  the  Metuchen  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  other  leading  civic 
organizations  in  the  Middlesex  County 
area.  At  the  same  time,  the  corpsmen 
are  preparing  for  useful,  constructive 
careers,  and  are  regularly  moving  on  to 
well-paid  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kilmer  Center  has 
come  to  represent  a  smashing  victory  for 
the  war  on  poverty,  and  is  an  undertak- 
ing of  which  all  New  Jerseyltes  can  well 
be  proud.  With  permission,  I  insert  Mr. 
Allen's  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscord: 

Job  Corpsmen  Get  Wokkout — Show  Civic 

Spirit 

(By  Campbell  Allen) 

Edison. — No  one  can  say  that  corpsmen  at 
the  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  are  not  com- 
munlty-mlnded. 

A  Salvation  Army  Scout  troop  went  to 
camp  because  corpsmen  raised  more  than 
•600  from  an  auction,  candy  sale  and  car 
wash. 

The  Urban  League  center  In  Perth  Amboy 
was  painted  by  corpsmen,  as  was,  a  tank 
truck  lor  the  Bridgewater  Plre  Department 
and  a  River  Vale  First  Aid  Squad  ambulance. 

Paraplegics  at  a  nearby  veterans  hospital 
are  using  wheelchair  tables  made  by  job 
corps  center  trainees. 

In  the  last  15  months,  according  to  center 
officials,  corpsmen  have  spent  more  than  13,- 
£00  hours  In  volunteer  or  on-the-job  work 
for  nonprofit  organisations  In  neighboring 
communities. 

An  estimated  650  corpsmen,  40  per  cent 
of  all  corpsmen  at  the  center,  participated 
In  these  projects.  The  Kilmer  center  opened 
in  February  1965. 

A   tlB.SSO    VALUE 

Offlclals  noted  that  community  services  are 
performed  only  when  tbey  are  not  In  con- 
flict with  existing  local  business.  Still,  the 
value  of  corpsmen  services  during  that  period 
were  estimated  at  $19,350. 

Among  the  groups  receiving  job  corps 
assistance  have  been  the  Urban  League  of 
Oreater  New  Brunswick,  Highland  Park 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Fund,  March  of  Dimes 
and  United  Fund  campaigns,  American  Red 
Cross,  Salvation  Army,  Klwanls,  UNICEF, 
JFK  Community  Hospital,  Edison  and  the 
Edison  Home  for  the  Aged. 
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Besides  sendln ;  Salvation  Army  Scouts  to 
camp,  corpsmen  also  took  other  boys  from 
the  Salvation  Aitny  on  a  camping  trip  and 
collected  and  repaired  toys  for  the  Army  to 
distribute  to  underprivileged  children. 

"They  did  a  j^ery  good  Job,  were  well- 
mannered  and  t^k  instructions  well,"  New 
Brunswick  Purcl^asing  Agent  Oeorge  Nesser 
said  of  the  corp^nen  who  painted  the  city's 
National  Guard  :  armory  at  the  request  of 
Mayor  Patricia  Sbeeban. 

REC1  IVE    FURNITXTRE 

The  Middlesex  County  Economic  Oppor- 
tunities Corp.  Head  Stsirt  program  received 
furniture  fitted  to  the  needs  of  pre-school 
youngsters  mad«  by  trainees  In  the  Kilmer 
center's  carpentty  school. 

The  State  Honle  for  Boys  at  Monroe  Town- 
ship was  able  to  use  its  summer  camp  after 
a  dozen  corpsmj  ti  spent  96  hours  preparing 
the  tract.  Other  corpsmen  cleared  a  lO-acre 
park  site  for  the  Metuchen  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Six  Spanlsh-sf  eaklng  corpsmen  put  In  300 
hours  acting  as  Interpreters  when  MCEOC 
conducted  a  suirey  In  Perth  Amboy. 

Each  Tuesday  98  corpsmen  give  leadership 
training  to  Salilatlon  Army  Boy  Scouts,  a 
program  involving  about  2,340  hours  a  year. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  further  community 
service  during  axe  Christmas  season. 
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Staff  Sergjeant  Holmes  Diet  in 
^etnam 


S]ON 


EXTEa^S 

HON.  CIARENCE  D.  LONG 


OF  REMARKS 
or 


dr^MARTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday]  December  12, 1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
S.  Sgt.  Ronald  E.  Holmes,  a  marine  from 
Baltimore,  wai  recently  killed  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  toj  commend  the  courage  of 
this  young  man  and  to  honor  his  mem- 
ory by  including  the  following  article  in 
the  Record  :  I 
Staft  Sergeant  Jholai es  Dies  in  Vietnam — 

Family    Rxpoits    Marine's   Death    From 

Wounds  i 

Staff  Sgt.  Ronald  E.  Holmes,  a  twelve-year 
veteran  of  the  Marine  Corps,  died  December 
6  In  Vietnam,  vmo  hours  after  he  received 
multiple  wounc^  from 'a  mortar  shell,  bis 
family  said  yesterday. 

Sergeant  Holnles,  who  had  volunteered  for 
service  In  Vietnam,  died  three  months  to 
the  day  after  ha  arrived  there,  according  to 
his  wife,  Mrs.  uargarette  A.  Holmes,  of  the 
300  block  South,  Woodyear  street. 

Mrs.  Holmes  eaid  Marine  Coips  offlclals 
who  told  her  of  her  husband's  death  did  not 
know  where  in  Vietnam  he  had  died. 

She  said  her  husband,  who  was  29,  was 
assigned  to  thei  1st  Battalion,  3rd  Marine 
Division,  H.  and  S.  Company  In  Vietnam. 

Bom  In  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Sergeant  Holmes 
has  lived  In  Baltimore  since  he  was  about  4 
years  old.  He  attended  Southern  High  School 
and  received  hta  high  school  diploma  while 
In  the  Marine  COrpe,  his  wife  said  yesterday. 

He  bad  been  promoted  to  staff  sergeant 
about  two  years  ago,  and  was  told  last  month 
that  he  was  t^  be  promoted  to  gunnery 
sergeant,  accorting  to  Mrs.  Holmes.. 

Assigned  vintl]  recently  to  recruiting  duty 
in  San  Antonio,  Sergeant  Holmes  voltin- 
teered  to  go  to  Vietnam  because  "he  kn«w 
that  somebody  aeeded  to  go  and  he  said  It 
might  as  well  b^  him  as  anyone  else,"  Mrs. 
Holmes  said. 


Beside  his  wife,  tSergeant  Holmes  is  sur- 
vived by  his  moth«r,  Mrs.,  Katherlne  Haar; 
his  step-father,  Jonas  Haar;  two  step-sisters, 
Deborah  Ann  Haar  land  Gayle  McFadden,  all 
of  Baltimore;  and  a  brother  Michael  Haar, 
of  Houma,  La. 


East  Berlin,  1M7;  A  Woman's  View 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

Of   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  B  ecember  12, 1967 

Mr.  POOL.  MrJ  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  very  fine  seriei  of  articles  printed  by 
Life  Lines  in  Da^as,  Tex.  This  series  of 
articles  chroniclts  the  details  of  life 
under  communism  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellite  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe.  I  would  recommend  these  ar- 
ticles to  all  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  In  particular,  I  would  point  out 
the  concluding  treatment  of  life  in  East 
Berlin,  which  follows: 

East  BfaiLiN,  lSi67 — A  Woman's  View 
(By  Wyn  Sargent) 

East  Berlin,  the  lend  of  a  4,000  mile  trip 
to  find  out  what  life  under  communism  is 
really  like.  Never  before  had  the  author  ap- 
preciated freedom  ao  much. 

When  the  Czeclioslovaklan  OK  Airlines 
landed  at  the  Eatt  German  airport,  I  saw 
the  most  miserable  pei^Ie  In  the  world. 
Wretched,  they  are  Isolated  from  mankind- 
cut  oS  from  the  West  Germans  who  hate 
Communists  and  from  the  Poles,  Czechs  and 
Romanians  becau|e  of  Germany's  crimes 
against  them  in  Wdrld  War  II. 

East  Germany  i^as  left  with  a  bare  ten 
percent  of  its  industries  after  the  war.  Cov- 
ered by  rubble  an4  debris,  the  country  was 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  Russia. 

The  people  live  in  disaster  areas.  Many 
occupy  bulldlngs-f-half  destroyed  by  the 
bombs  of  World  War  n — which  still  have 
no  glass  In  the  windows  and  no  water.  Very 
often,  there  Is  no  fc  od. 

The  East  Germai  Intourlst  guide  told  me 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  people,  and  that  Is 
why  women  work  In  jobs  usually  done  by 
men.  It  Is  not  com  pulsory  for  them  to  work, 
the  guide  said;  they  are  only  called  to  give 
"a  helping  hand." 

I  recorded  p)arts  ^f  the  East  German  guide's 
speech.  Tou  can  ^aslly  detect  Its  "canned" 
characteristics : 

"Our  capital  had  over  one  million  Inhabi- 
tants and  our  republic  we  call  East  Ger- 
many. All  of  our]  factories  are  nationally 
owned.  This  used  to  be  a  Nazi  State;  but 
now  we  have  our  freedom  given  to  us  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  first  thing  the  So- 
viet Union  did  for  kis  was  to  rebuUd  our  in- 
dustries. We  had  a  very  late  start  in  the 
reconstruction  of  our  town  due  to  the  short- 
age of  people,  an<l  this  is  why  the  West- 
em  part  of  Germany  Is  more  advanced  than 
we  are.  i 

"Forty  percent  it  our  working  people  are 
made  up  of  wom^n. 

"Those  people  Who  own  a  factory  or  shop 
can  give  It  only  a4  a  heritage.  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  get  a  new  license  for  It;  so  if  you  win 
one  half  million  i)i  the  lottery,  you  have  s 
chance  to  open  a  s^op  or  factory. 

"In  building  the  new  apartment  biilld- 
Ings,  they  are  all  prefabricated.  We  developed 
the  system  before  the  war  and  now  use  it  on 
a  very  large  scale  ^or  apartment  houses  and 
walls. 
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'  "The  Eastern  Section  of  BerUn  is  the  oldest 
part.  Most  of  our  apartment  houses  are  older 
than  one  hundred  years. 

"The  Parliament  Building  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  German  history.  It  was  set  on 
fire  in  1933  by  the  order  of  the  Nazis. 

"That  is  a  restaurant  on  your  right.  The 
sign  In  Rvisslan  above  the  building  says,  "The 
Socialist  Diet  Is  The  Luck  Of  The  People.' 

•Now,  the  German  DemocraUc  Republic 
lies  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe,  and  every 
year  more  visitors  come  to  see  the  G-D-R. 
They  come  to  see  business  friends,  or  want 
to  make  new  contacts.  This  constantly  grow- 
ing number  of  foreign  tourists  shows  the  in- 
creasing Interest  in  the  G-D-R. 

"It  was  on  May  2.  1946,  when  the  victorious 
Soviet  army  freed  the  city  from  war,  and 
new  life  has  begun  to  pulsate  In  the  streets 
now.  Since  the  merger  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Germany  and  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  of  Germany  mto  the  Socialist  Unity 
Party  took  place  on  April  22.  1946,  a  new  and 
more  beautiful  Berlin  has  risen  out  of  the 
rubble  of  World  War  II. 

"We  go  now  to  see  the  Soviet  War  Memorial, 
dedicated  to  the  everlasting  glory  of  those 
heroes  fallen  for  freedom  and  Independence 
of  their  Socialist  Motherland  (sic).  Twenty 
thousand  soldiers  In  the  Soviet  Army  gave 
their  lives  for  the  liberation  of  Berlin.  More 
than  five  thousand  are  burled  under  the 
War  Memorial.  There  Is  a  sculptured  monu- 
ment In  honor  of  Red  Army  soldiers  who 
sacriacel  their  own  Uvea  to  blow  up  emeny 
tanks,  or  to  shield  comrades  with  their  bodies 
against  enemy  machine  gun  fire.  Four  men 
who  won  the  highest  award.  Hero  of  the 
Soviet  Union — a  soldier,  a  corporal,  an  officer, 
and  a  general — are  burled  In  one  grave.  The 
place  is  marked  by  a  plain  tombstone. 

"As  you  can  see,  the  mausoleum  is  crowned 
by  an  oversize  statue  of  a  soldier  with  a 
bronze  sword,  holding  a  child  In  his  arm.  The 
Inscription  reads,  'Eternal  Glory  to  the  Fight- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Army  Who  Gave  Their  Uves 
In  the  Struggle  to  Liberate  Mankind  from 
Fascist  Rule."  As  you  see,  the  bronze  soldier 
has  crushed  and  broken  the  swastika  that  lies 
at  his  feet.  TTie  little  child  in  his  arms  stands 
for  protection  and  peace." 

To  me,  the  most  pathetic  sculptiire  was 
one  on  the  base  of  the  mausoleum  depicting 
a  file  of  Red  soldiers  watching  a  Germ&n 
soldier  h\unbling  himself  to  kneel  and  kiss 
the  Red  flag. 

It  Is  a  common  fact  that  when  the  Com- 
munists began  to  consolidate  their  control 
after  1946,  they  recognised  that  to  preserve 
themselves  in  power,  they  would  have  to  do 
more  than  Just  spread  the  Party  Line.  They 
knew  they  would  have  to  prevent  anyone  else 
from  spreading  a  different  view.  They  began 
to  screen,  and  then  prohibit,  foreign  news- 
P^>er8,  books  and  movies.  At  the  same  time, 
they  censored  aU  publications  printed  In  East 
Germany. 

But  In  addition,  they  buUt  The  Wall  In 
1961.  Propaganda,  dUtrlbuted  by  the  Soviet 
Press,  maintains.  "For  years  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  kept  Its  frontiers  with 
West  Berlin  open.  In  1961.  however,  it  became 
necessary  to  put  an  energetic  stop  to  the  con- 
stant provocations  from  West  Berlin,  through 
the  erection  of  an  antifascist  protective  wall, 
»long  the  State's  fronUer  with  West  BerUn." 
Not  satisfied,  I  asked  the  East  German 
tulde  why  the  U.8.SJI.  buUt  such  a  wall,  and 
saw  a  twinkle  in  his  eye:  "To  keep  foreigners 
out  of  our  Paradise." 

The  Wall  Is  a  barbed  wire  and  concrete 
<leath  strip.  Checkpoint  Charlie  Is  a  panorama 
of  teepeed  railroad  ties  siuik  In  cement. 

"CharUe"  la  phonetic  jargon  of  the  armed 
■ervlces.  which  stands  for  "C"  (Checkpoint 
Cl»arlie) .  But  "Checkpoint"  stands  for  Free- 
Awn  If  the  color  of  your  passport  Is  right. 

I  was  sltUng  In  a  bus  between  East  Ger- 


many and  West  Germany  and  felt  fear  In  its 
most  terrifying  form  which  consumed  my  en- 
tire being. 

It  was  deathly  quiet.  The  tension  mounted 
and  I  found  myself  straining  to  hear  some 
sound — a  bird's  song,  a  dog's  bark,  or  just 
any  human  sound. 

It  was  terrible.  Behind  me  were  two  rows 
of  those  teepees  encircled  in  a  maze  of  barbed 
wire.  In  front  was  The  Wall — painted  red  and 
white  and  crowned  virtth  more  barbed  wire. 
It  seemed  that  the  barbed  wire  used  here 
could  span  the  Earth,  that  the  fortifications 
of  The  Wall  could  be  used  to  build  a  com- 
plete town. 

The  road  underneath  was  concrete:  the 
Wall  in  front  of  me  was  concrete,  the 
teepees  behind  me  were  sunk  in  concrete. 
There  were  no  trees,  flowers  or  grass  because 
of  the  concrete. 

The  Wall.  The  hopes  and  dreams  of  thou- 
sands have  died  there.  There  was  no  in- 
between;  it  was  freedom  or  suicide.  How 
many  times,  then,  can  a  man  die?  Once  m 
flesh,  a  million  deaths  in  dreams.  East  Ger- 
mans who  planned  to  scale  that  Wall  died  a 
million  deaths  in  the  planning:  Death  was 
always  the  same  on  the  strip  of  concrete — 
sharp  cracks  of  rifle  shots,  the  burst  of  ma- 
chine gun  Are,  search  lights  stabbing  through 
the  darkness,  confusion,  then  death. 

But  should  chance  favor  the  gambler  with 
one-ln-a-thousand  odds,  there  was  freedom 
biu-sting  with  liberties  from  fear,  tyranny  and 
Imprisonment,  but  not  freedom  to  forget 
those  behind — the  prisoners  of  their  own 
country. 

What  kind  of  monstrous  mind  conceived 
this  Hell  Point?  Only  a  twisted,  demented 
mentality  would  corral  human  beings  with 
concrete  and  barbed  wire  where  mercy  Is  re- 
shaped by  the  Red  Rulebook  to  chew  at  the 
bones  of  the  living. 

Through  the  windows  of  the  bus,  I  saw 
the  concrete  blocks  of  the  Watch  Tower  and 
the  East  German  police  looking  down  at  me 
through  binoculars.  I  could  see  the  vldous 
muzzles  of  the  machine  guns  pointing 
through  the  Tower  windows  at  the  bus.  Then 
I  knew  what  to  look  for:  It  was  easy  to  rec- 
ognize machine  guns  and  binoculars  at  the 
windows  of  all  the  surrounding  buildings. 
All  pointing  at  the  bus. 

There  was  no  sound.  The  police  made  no 
noise  as  they  marched  up  and  down  the  aisle 
of  the  bus,  or  as  they  moved  around  with 
probing  mirrors,  searching  for  any  person 
who  might  be  hiding. 

On  the  left  of  the  bus.  I  watched  the  Sol- 
diers ransack  a  Volkswagen.  They  pulled  the 
back  seat  out  of  the  car  and  turned  it  upside 
down  on  the  concrete.  They  raised  the  hood 
of  the  car  to  examine  the  engine,  then  re- 
moved the  luggage  from  the  trunk.  The  suit- 
cases were  searched  with  such  thoroughness 
that  even  books  and  letters  were  opened  and 
read.  The  driver  and  passengers  of  the  car 
were  bodily  searched.  Then,  for  a  second  time, 
the  back  seat  was  removed,  turned  over  and 
Inspected  again. 

Wild  thoughts  ran  through  my  head.  I 
Imagined  that  perhaps  there  was  some  "er- 
ror" In  my  passp>ort  which  would  restrict  my 
passage  through  this  concrete  monster  and 
Imprison  me  forever  In  this  terrible  place.  I 
looked  across  to  free  Germany  to  the  red 
geraniums  blooming  in  the  window  boxes  of 
the  Uttle  Berlin  apartment  houses.  T*xe  long- 
ing for  freedom  and  for  passage  through  this 
monstrous  scene  swelled  Inside  of  me  and 
burst  forth  Into  a  silent  plea  to  Ood  for  de- 
livery: Plestse  let  me  through. 

At  this  moment,  I  found  myself  In  brother- 
hood with  East  Germans  who.  every  day  of 
their  lives,  see  the  red  geraniums  and  a  free- 
dom that  Is  not  theirs.  This  Is  the  moment. 
This  is  when  all  living  things  understand 
"freedom." 


Charles  die  Gall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP   NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  12.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuing sideshow  from  Paris  in  no  way 
resembles  the  entertainment  we  have 
long  believed  that  world  capitol  was  fa- 
mous for. 

The  following  article  from  the  De- 
cember 4,  1967,  edition  of  the  National 
Observer  contains  the  essence  of  the  last 
press  conference  of  the  French  Caesar. 
Any  resemblence  between  Le  Grande 
Charles  and  Julius  or  Al  is  more  than 
coincidental. 

The  article  follows: 

Chahles    the    Gall:     General's    Broadside 
Draws   Some   Coonterfire 

France  has  bad  many  rulers  named  Charles. 
First  came  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne. 
Then  there  were  Charles  the  Bald,  Charles 
the  Fat,  Charles  the  Simple,  and  so  on.  In- 
cluding such  other  titles  using  fwrsonal  char- 
acteristics as  fair,  wise,  mad,  bad,  and  noble. 
Now  there  is  Charles  de  Oaulle.  and  last 
week  Frenchmen  again  had  to  admit  that 
their  president  did  not  lack  for  that  human 
quality  called  gall. 

Commented  Paris'  Socialist  newspaper  Le 
Populalre :  "In  100  minutes  General  de  Gaulle 
in  the  name  of  France  called  for  secession  In 
Canada,  tossed  England  out  of  Europe, 
threatened  the  Common  Market  with  de- 
struction, called  the  United  States  the  prin- 
cipal en«ny,  and  suavely  knifed  Israel.  This 
is  a  lot  for  one  man.  It  Is  too  much  for  one 
country.  It  so  happens  that  de  Gaulle  is  not 
France,  which  belongs  to  no  one." 

Maybe  not.  But  while  General  de  Gaulle  is 
president  of  F^nce,  he  speaks  for  his  coun- 
try. No  matter  how  gallish  he  gets,  there  are 
some  who  believe  they  must  take  the  77-year- 
old  man  seriously. 

During  his  semiannual  press  conference 
last  week,  the  general  ruled  out  further  dis- 
cussion on  Britain's  entry  Into  the  European 
Common  Market.  Turning  to  North  Amer- 
ica, he  called  for  a  "complete  change  In  the 
structure  of  Canada"  so  that  the  French- 
speaking  province  of  Quebec  could  achieve 
"sovereignty."  President  de  Gaulle  then  de- 
nounced the  United  States  by  declaring  that 
American  business  ascendency  in  Europe  was 
the  result  of  "dollar  Inflation"  rather  than 
any  "organic  superiority  of  the  United 
States." 

Israel,  which  until  the  Arab-Israeli  war  in 
June  relied  heavily  on  French  armaments,  was 
criticized  for  Ignoring  the  "voice  of  France" 
by  going  to  war  against  the  Arabs.  Implying 
that  Israel  had  long  wanted  an  excuse  to 
seize  the  rest  of  old  Palestine,  President  de 
Oaulle  condemned  the  "occupation"  because 
It  obviously  cannot  be  carried  out  "without 
oppression,  repression,  expulsions,  and  resist- 
ance, which  Israel,  In  its  turn,  calls  terror- 
ism." 

The  reaction  In  Britain  and  the  United 
States  came  In  the  form  of  silence  or  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulder.  In  Ottawa  and  Jerusalem, 
however,  the  resp)onse  was  not  mild. 

Canadian  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson  de- 
nounced President  de  Gaulle's  statements  on 
Quebec  as  an  "Intervention"  in  domestic  Ca- 
nadian affairs  that  was  both  "unacceptable" 
and  "Intolerable."  The  Israeli  government 
said  that  "a  grave  affront  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple and  the  State  of  Israel,"  bad  been  done. 
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In  France,  Jewish  leaden  complained  of  an 
"unpleasant  smell  of  anti-Semitism."  In  the 
press  conference.  President  de  Gaulle  had 
described  Jews  as  "having  remained  what 
they  were  at  all  times,  a  self-assured  and 
domineering  elite." 

Only  the  general  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
well-rehearsed  performance.  Smiling  broadly, 
he  Joked  about  how  long  the  de  Gaulle  re- 
gime would  endure  in  France.  "If  I  wanted  to 
make  some  people  laugh  and  others  groan," 
he  said,  "X  would  say  that  It  might  Just  as 
well  last  10  to  15  years.  Frankly,  I  don't  think 
so." 

For  the  general's  critics,  It  was  the  one 
encouraging  remark  of  the  day. 
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LegisUtrre  Program  for  Affiliated 
Yoang  Democrats 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    HTW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiieaday,  December  12, 1967 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Con- 
gressional Recohd,  I  would  like  to  set 
forth  at  this  point  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  1968  adopted  by  the  AfOIiated 
Young  Democrats,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
State  at  their  meeting  held  on  December 
2,  1967,  at  the  Hotel  Piccadilly  in  New 
York  City. 

The  program  follows: 
ArrtLUtxtn  ToxTNG  Dzmocrats,  Inc.,  ov  Nxw 
ToEK  Star  Adopt  Legxslativx  Pkograic  roa 
1968  AT  Thue  State  Mkring  Held  at  thx 
Hotel  Piccaoillt,  New  York  Crrr,"  De- 
cember a.  1967 

The  Ainilated  Young  Democrats  of  Mew 
Tork  at  their  State  Legislative  Ckmimittee 
meeting  held  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Hotel  Piccadilly,  227  West  45  Street  New  York 
City,  unanimously  endorsed  their  State 
Legislative  program  for  1968  which  program 
will  be  introduced  in  the  State  Senate  and 
Assembly  when  it  convenes  on  January  3, 
1968. 

This  Leglslatlye  program  will  be  sponsored 
by  their  21  members  in  the  State  Senate.and 
46  members  in  the  AssemUy. 

AmUATB>    TOTTM-O    DEMOCBATS     STATE 
LXCISLATIVS    FBOGRAM    TOR     196S 

A.  Constitutional  Amendments  BJlls — 

1.  National  Reaources  and  Conservation, 
Article  Vm  of  New  Constitution. 

2.  Local  Governments,  and  Flnancers, 
Article  XI  of  New  Constitution. 

3.  state  Taxation  and  Finance,  Article  X 
of  New  Constitution. 

B.  Legislation  by  Bills  of  the  Stat*  Legls- 
latture. 

1.  ClvU  Rights  Articles  In  New  Constitu- 
tion. 

2.  State  require  records  of  all  Govern- 
mental Agencies  be  kept  open  to  the  public. 

3.  Raise  drinking  age  to  21  years. 

4.  Lower  voting  age  to  18  years. 

5.  Stronger  code  of  Ethics. 

6.  Raise  Minimum  Wage  to  )1.75  per 
hour. 

7.  Liberalize  the  Abortion  Laws. 

8.  Require  the  State  Legislature  to  keep 
transcripts  of  all  proceedings. 

9 Mandatory   free  education  at  all  State 

and~  City  Universities  and  Community 
Colleges. 

10.  State  and  Local  Governments  be 
allowed  to  make  grants  and  loans  to  private 
enterprise   for   slum   rebuilding 
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11.  The 
Standards  for 
Bodies. 

12.  Expansion 
mission. 

13.  Citizens' 

14.  Change  Peiial 
Property  Owners 
using  force. 

15.  Leglslatur* 
after   each    election 
officers. 

16.  Strengtheii 
water  pollution 

17.  Tighten   I|bw 
Auto  Insurance 


of   One -Man,   One- Vote 
r4dlstricting  local  Legislative 


18.  State-wide 
created. 


Richard  H. 
Legislative 
at  this  importan 
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of    Public    Service    Com- 


to  sue  the  State. 
Law  to  allow  Tenants  and 
to  protect  their  pr<q)erty  by 


to  meet  In  Mid-December 
to    organize   and    elect 

Laws  to  combat  air  and 
to   enforce   Compulsory 


4aw. 
Recreation  Department  be 


W^ls,  Chairman  of  the  State 
of  New  York  prw''^'-* 
meeting. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

Ol   NEW    JEBSET 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12, 1967 

Mr.  HELSTOSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
golden  anniveiBary  of  Lyndhurst  was  a 
happy  celebration  among  the  citizens  of 
that  communior.  For  3  days  early  in  May, 
they  participated  in  various  programs 
which  depicted  the  "golden  memories"  of 
the  town.  Today.  I  would  like  to  acquaint 
my  colleagues  with  some  additional  fea- 
tures which  exemplify  the  town's  early 
development  aid  growth  to  its  present 
stature. 

LTNDHtmr,  N.J.:   1917  to  1967 

-WHi  T'S    or    A    NAJlCZ? 

This  "Golden  Anniversary"  in  1967,  cele- 
brates the  adoption  of  Lyndhurst  as  the 
name  of  the  Tornship  on  May  8,  1917,  after 
the  D.  L.&W.  Railroad  staUon  built  at  Sta- 
tion Sqviare  by '  William  Riggln  Travers  in 
1883.  I 

Union  TownsBlp  apparently  was  a  mecca 
for  the  specul^ion  and  sporting  element, 
with  the  outstanding  wealthy  Wall  Street 
banking  and  brokerage  personages  taking 
over  in  that  part  of  the  Township  of  Union, 
now  Lyndhurstj  Let  it  also  be  understood 
that  the  Rutherfurds  were  also  influential  in 
gaining  railroad'  facilities  at  Boiling  Spring, 
which  was  acknowledged  by  the  Erie  officials 
when  they  nanied  the  station  Rutherford. 

Daniel  Van  winkle,  and  other  business 
and  civic  leaders  of  the  Rutberfurd  Park 
Area  In  the  Towtishlp  of  Union,  deserve  com- 
mendation for  Itielr  alertness  in  talcing  ad- 
vantage of  the  potential  business  outlook 
for  their  community.  A  century  ago  the 
Southern  portion  (now  Lyndhurst)  drew 
hvmdreds  of  w(»ltby  resort  and  snorting  en- 
thusiasts, some  I  by  boat,  others  by  horse- 
bugglee.  But  tlae  greatest  number  traveled 
by  rail  to  Boillijg  Spring,  (Rutherford)  Sta- 
tion of  the  Pat^rson  and  New  York  (Erie) 
Railroad. 

Railroad  passengers  were  met  at  Boiling 
Spring  (Rutbeeford)  Station  and  driven 
over  BoUing  ^rlng  Lane  in  carriages  to 
River  Road  and  then  southward  to  the  South 
Rutherford  (Lsndiiurst)  resort  and  race 
track  sporting  area  or  the  acconunodating 
hotels  on  Rlvir  Road.  This  roundabout 
rough  trip  to  tl  e  Valley  Brook  Race  Course 
was  a  circuitous,  narrow,  often  muddy  and  at 
times  very  hard  i  oad  to  traverse. 
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The  Rutherfurd  Park  Association  deemed 
it  feasible  to  enbaice  the  values  of  real  es- 
tate by  projecting  1 1  direct  road  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  Erie  Railroad  Station  to  the 
Race  Track.  "The  direct,  brick  paved,  60  foot 
wide  road  from  th^  station  to  Valley  Brook 
Race  Track  was  nsttned  "Park  Avenue." 

Lands  of  the  naf ive  farmers  were  offered 
fc»'  sale,  and  Park  |Lvenue  became  a  thriving 
business  thorougtxtare;  maps  were  printed, 
new  streets  were  opened  and  the  real  estate 
and  other  businesses  were  stimulated  by  the 
influx  of  hcmeslte  leekers  or  wealthy  visitorg 
from  New  York.  1*huB  the  entire  Township 
of  Union  benefited  by  the  Tally-Ho  activi- 
ties in  the  community  of  South  Rutherford 
(now  Lyndhurst)  Ylth  its  resort  advantages, 
bringing  wealth  to  nhe  community.  These  ac- 
tivities Influenced  the  (Erie)  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  re-name  t^e  Boiling  Spring  station 
Rutberfurd  Park  Station  in  1866.  It  was  later 
erroneously  spelled  Rutherford,  with  an  "O" 
Instead  of  "U."  This  was  the  impact  of  the 
phenomenal  growtii  of  the  Rutberfurd  Park 
conununity. 

As  the  fascinating  map  of  the  Rutherfurd 
Park  Association,  prepared  In  1896  shows,  the 
Rutherfurds  used  family  names  for  some  of 
the  oldest  streets  In  Lyndhurst.  Rutherford 
Avenue,  of  cotirae,  goes  directly  to  the 
Rutherfurd  famllyi  Jay  Avenue  recalls  John 
Jay,  first  chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Jay  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Livingston,  many  times  governor  of  New 
Jersey.  Livingston  tras  a  cousm  of  the  Ruth- 
erfurds. Ilius  Livingston  Avenue.  Stuyvesaat 
Avenue  received  its  name  from  Stuyvesant 
Fish,  the  lawyer,  v^o  also  was  related  to  the 
Rutherfurd  family.  In  the  Rutherford  sec- 
tion of  the  Rutherfurd  estate  there  was  Mor- 
ris Avenue,  the  family  name  of  Mrs.  Lena 
Morris  Rutherfurd.  West  and  East  Gouver- 
neur  Avenue,  Rutherford  memorializes  Gou- 
verneur  Morris  with  whom  Rutherfurd  was 
associated  in  planning  New  York  City.  Clin- 
ton Place,  Lyndhurst  no  doubt  derives  from 
DeWitt  Clinton,  once  mayor  of  New  York 
and  father  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Van  Buren 
Street,  Lyndhurst,  jwas  named  after  President 
Martin  Van  Burea,  a  friend  of  the  Ruther- 
furd family,  Keartw  Avenue  was  named  after 
Gen.  Philip  Kearny,  a  friend  of  the  Ruther- 
furd family,  King^and,  Court,  Jauncey  and 
Sandford  Avenue,^  and  many  other  local 
streets,  have  slmll^  derivations. 

William  Riggln  Travers,  of  N.Y.  started 
a  little  boom  in  L^ndhuTBt  in  1880.  by  pur- 
chasing 240  acres  in  addition  to  the  Wat- 
son estate,  and  began  the  erection  of  dwell- 
ings and  other  buildings. 

He  built  and  leased  a  plant  on  the  present 
Leslie  site,  to  McK^  &  Harrington  for  a  baby 
carriage  and  velocipede  factory.  (100 
workers).  I 

Veteran  Fire  Cbief  Oeback  relates  that 
his  father  worked  {in  the  plant,  and  assures 
that  Wm.  R.  Travkrs  was  one  of  the  owners 
of  McKee-Harrington  Co.  firm.  . 

With  the  comliK  of  McKee  &  Harrington 
baby  carriage  an<r  bicycle  factory  in  1880, 
the  growth  of  Industrial  Lyndhurst  began. 
This  Industry  under  Clias.  Harrington,  whos* 
influence,  pubUc  fnd  private,  was  consider- 
able, has  been  sigiliflcant  in  the  building  up 
and  improvement  of  the  community. 

C^as.  W.  Harrington  was  bom  at  Wlchen- 
don,  Mass.  in  1843,  Came  to  Lyndhurst,  Jan.  1, 
1880,  was  active  Int  the  Bergen  County  Board 
of  Freeholders  18^6,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Assembly  1888. 

In  1891,  as  a  Rfcpublican,  he  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  the  Democratic  candidate  In 
a  previously  Democratic  community  as  mem- 
ber of  Township  Committee. 

The  Harrington  residence  was  the  present 
Steever  Funeral  HOme,  and  before  the  streets 
were  cut  through  with  sidewalks,  Mr.  Har- 
rington built  a  cidar  plank  walk  from  W« 
home  to  the  Mci:ee  &  Harrington  factory. 
The  Leslie  Co.  pla  it  occupies  the  site. 
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McKee  and  Harrington  Co.  bxiilt  three 
factories  in  the  Grant  Avenue  area  near  the 
railroad.  Then  came  the  Drukers  portable 
house  company,  the  E:ingsland  Shops,  the 
United  Cork  Works  (now  Penlck's)  and  the 
Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Co.,  the  muni- 
tion works  that  exploded  in  1917.  Industry 
has  developed  in  Lyndhurst.  There  are  a 
nimiber  of  Ungerte  factories,  steel  plants, 
trucks  terminals,  chemical  companies  and 
contracting  firms. 

TROLLEY  CARS 

In  1897  the  Rutherford  and  Hackensack 
trolley  line  was  buUt.  It  began  at  Arlington 
and  extended  to  Wood-Ridge.  On  Jan.  27, 
1899  this  road  was  sold  to  William  C.  Giles  at 
the  reorganization  committee  representing 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  bondholders.  After- 
ward the  line  was  extended  to  Essex  Street, 
Hackensack,  and  In  December  1928  the  route 
was  abandoned. 

Lyndhurst's  first  trolley  line  was  approved 
in  1896  when  Union  Traction  Company  got 
permission  to  operate  a  single  track  line  from 
Belleville  Turnpike  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  Lyndhurst.  The  fare  was  Ave  cents  In  each 
municipality. 

Financial  troubles  beset  the  "dinky"  line 
and  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Newark  and 
Hackensack  Traction  Company.  Then  the 
Hudson  River  Trolley  Company  began  to  op- 
erate the  Une  in  1904.  The  route  of  the  line 
was  changed  so  that  It  turned  west  on  Val- 
ley Brook  Avenue,  north  on  Stuyvesant  and 
thence  to  Park  Avenue.  Rutherford.  Prom 
there  it  continued  to  Hackensack. 

When  Public  Service  Coordinated  Trans- 
port Company  was  organized  it  took  over  the 
trolley  line  and  service  between  Newark  and 
Hackensack  became  a  regularly  scheduled 
business.  An  omen  of  the  future  came  in  1920 
when  buses  made  their  appearance  In  Lynd- 
hurst. The  first  line  was  routed  along  Ridge 
Road.  Four  years  later  the  Lyndhurst- BeUe- 
ville  Bus  Company  began  a  run  that  even- 
tually connected  Rutherford  with  the  North 
Newark  line.  In  1930  the  Jersey  Clty-Lynd- 
hurst  Bus  Company  obtained  a  charter  to 
run  between  Rutherford  and  Jersey  City,  giv- 
ing LsTidhurst  service  to  Jersey  City  both  on 
Ridge  Road  and  River  Road. 

It  was  difficult  to  appreciate  In  those  days 
that  the  iron  trolleys  would  one  day  be  as 
dead  as  the  horse  carriage  and  that  the  rail- 
road trains,  so  important  and  noisy  and  dirty, 
would  be  forced  to  the  wall  by  a  thing  called 
the  flivver. 

It  would  have  been  an  incredible  prophesy 
to  say  that  one  day  Lyndhurst  would  be  but 
15  fast  minutes  away  from  Times  Square  via 
Boute  3,  Lincoln  Tunnel  and  behind  the 
wheel  of  a  purring  eight  cylinder  automobile. 
Unfortunately,  it  would  not  be  Incredible 
to  assiuv  a  stranger  that  the  same  15-mlnute 
ride  could  be  converted  into  a  two-hour  tor- 
ture by  a  simple  collision  between  two  pur- 
ring, eight-cylinder  automobiles  in  any  of  a 
dozen  critical  spots  along  the  highway. 

In  the  Wright  brothers  era  our  local  flying 
enthusiast  Jack  Holden  also  had  a  contriv- 
ance with  a  motor,  which  he  built,  and  kept 
in  the  Travers'  bams.  It  is  said  that  he  al- 
ready had  his  flying  machine  even  before 
the  Wright  brothers  flew  their  airplane. 

The  Passaic  River  flowed  near  to  Riverside 
Avenue  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "homestead" 
which  was  on  high  ground  with  a  slope  to- 
ward the  river.  Came  the  day  for  Holden  to 
■oar  into  the  air  for  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
town.  He  checked  tlie  motor  and  wings  of 
Ws  motored  kite,  placed  the  device  atop  of 
Us  chosen  slope  so  as  to  add  momentum 
»nd  starting  power.  He  donned  hU  helmet 
rechecked  everything,  started  the  motor 
-put-putting"  with  brakes  off  and  down  the 
nlll  he  flew  hoping  that  the  wings  would 
^e  him  upward  to  soar  like  a  bird  In  the 
Mr.  To  hla  amazement  everything  seemed  to 
|o  according  to  plan,  except  the  wings  which 
«a  not  support  him  aloft  but  dunked  him 
into  the  Passaic  River,  as  though  the  flying 


machine  were  a  submarine.  Undaunted  by 
that  submersion,  being  endowed  with  a  nat- 
ural affinity  for  the  water,  for  boating,  swim- 
ming, fishing  and  other  water  sports,  he 
switched  to  enjoying  other  innovations  on 
the  Passaic  River,  but  with  a  boat  tmder  him. 
He  established  the  Lyndhurst  Yacht  Club, 
organized  the  regatta  and  dunking  time 
brought  back  old  memories  of  his  early  air- 
plane experience. 

The  Lyndhurst  Swlnuning  Pool  on  River- 
side Avenue  was  built  by  Jack  Holden,  on 
property  acquired  from  Doctor  Robinson,  a 
widely  known  dentist  of  Lyndh»irst, 

"Doc"  Robinson  had  the  sports  hobby  of 
promoting  "cock  fights",  which  were  earlier 
Introduced  into  Lyndhurst  by  James  S. 
Watson. 

Many  adventure  stories  have  been  written 
about  sub-cellars  and  underground  tunnels 
of  "Edgerston",  and  the  Van  Winkle,  Schuy- 
ler and  Klngsland  mansions. 

In  "dime-novel  days"  the  "Liberty  Boys" 
escapades  were  about  the  slave  prison  cells 
and  escape  tunnels,  referring  to  the  old 
colonial  houses  near  the  Passaic  River,  in 
present  Lyndhurst.  Underground  passages 
from  the  Masonic  Club  were  sealed  recently 
when  the  Passaic  was  dredged  forty  feet  be- 
low low  water  level  by  Army  Engineers. 

APBH.,    1914:    LIBRAST'S    BOtTH 

Under  the  New  Jersey  library  laws,  the 
Board  of  Tnistees  of  the  Free  PubUc  Library 
on  December  7,  1916  held  the  orgamzaUon 
meeting.  Jtjst  prior  they  had  been  sworn  in 
by  the  Town  Clerk. 

Appointed  by  the  Commissioners,  the 
Trustees  replace<}-  the  Free  Public  Library 
Association  which  had  existed  since  April  23, 
1914.  Thomas  W.  Pahey,  a  member  of  the  Im- 
provement Association  of  Union  Township, 
had  piroposed  the  public  library  earlier  dur- 
ing that  month. 

Until  enlistment  in  the  U.S.  Army,  No- 
vember 1917,  Mr.  Fahey  Indefatigably  pro- 
moted the  library.  In  the  beginning  he 
worked  practically  single-handed. 

At  the  April  1914  meeting  held  at  Odd 
Fellows  HaU  to  interest  the  citizens,  Sarah 
B.  Askew  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Library 
Board,  explained  the  library  which  she 
heartily  endorsed. 

The  formal  opening  was  on  November  12th 
In  the  small  front  hall  on  the  second  story 
of  the  Stuyvesant  Avenue  (Franklin)  School. 
After  the  formal  transfer  to  the  Board  of 
Triistees.  January  17.  1916.  Mathilda  A. 
Schneider  was  appointed  librarian.  Her 
"salary"  was  fifty  cents  each  rime  the  Ubrary 
was  open — twice  a  week. 

Father  T.  J.  McDermott  was  appointed  on 
November  5,  1917  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  Mr. 
Fahey.  He  became  actively  engaged  in  the 
search  for  new  quarters  because  the  library 
was  cramped  at  the  school. 

On  Washington's  Birthday  following,  the 
Evans  property  on  Van  Buren  Avenue'  was 
leased  for  three  years  at  t2S.0O  monthly  with 
option  to  purchase.  With  the  sjmcUon  of  the 
commissioners  the  piu-chase  agreement  was 
made  at  «3300  with  »300  down,  »700  yearly 
with  6  per  cent  on  unpaid  balance.  The  deed 
was  secured  on  Armistice  Day  1922. 

That  year  Miss  Schneider  became  an 
August  bride,  and  she  was  succeeded  by 
Marie  C.  WUcox.  Neme  Day.  who  became  as- 
sistant librarian,  was  followed  subsequenUv 
by  LUllan  Wolf. 

Too  soon  the  Evans  building  had  become 
Inadequate;  expansion  was  necessary  In  a 
growing  community.  Plans  for  a  new  build- 
ing were  made  on  the  next  February  6th. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  present  edifice  was 
laid  on  the  2nd  day  of  May  1928.  Much  work 
Involving  Joint  meetings  between  Commis- 
sioners and  Board  of  Trustees  preceded. 
Agreement  as  to  site  (easUy)  and  the  amount 
(troublesome)  were  eventually  made.  Tot  a 
time  the  amovmt  of  $10,000  delayed  proceed- 
ings until  the  Commissioners  approved  the 


$75,000  bond  Issue.  Charles  Granville  Jones 
was  the  architect. 

In  the  opening  year  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion (1930)  May  Garton  was  appointed  di- 
rector. The  foUowing  year  Elizabeth  Boston 
became  the  assistant  director.  Six  years  later 
when  Miss  Garton  resigned  to  marry.  Dor- 
othey  PeU  was  appointed  director.  Mis.  May 
Stuart  (nee  Garton)  returned  to  service 
eight  years  later. 

Edith  Jennings  became  the  director  thir- 
teen years  ago  following  the  death  ol  Mrs. 
Stuart.  Since  1944  Miss  Jennings  had  been 
children's  librarian. 

There  have  been  improvements.  First, 
though,  in  her  reminiscing.  Miss  Jennings 
notes  the  work  of  the  WPA  when  the  picture 
file  was  augmented  and  wvised. 

The  striking  covers  for  books  and  maga- 
zmes  brighten  the  reading  room  consider- 
ably. The  new  front  door,  the  tables  covered 
with  formica,  new  lighting  fixtures,  new  adult 
desk,  and  a  new  one  In  the  chlldrens  room, 
the  new  catalog,  air  conditioning,  new  drap- 
eries, and  radiator  covers  update  the  Itbarary 
to  the  efficient  capacity  known  today  with  the 
subdued  beauty  so  characteristic  of  libraries. 

The  record  player  and  slide  projector  are 
the  gifts  of  the  Woman's  Club,  and  Charles 
Searles  left  a  legacy.  Now  being  developed 
with  publications  on  mxmicipal  government 
Is  the  Carmine  Savino  Senior  Memorial  Fund 
begtm  by  Mrs.  Harry  Schaefer. 

Famous  men  and  wcrmen  sprang  from  the 
Kxngsland  Patent.  But  the  man  whose  name 
may  hve  longest  was  Dr.  WiUiam  Carlos  Wil- 
liams, poet  and  humanitarian.  He  was  bom 
in  Rutherford  where  he  died.  But  the  world 
was  hU  home  and  all  mankind  his  friend 
A  room  with  collection  of  his  books  has  Ixeii 
established  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University. 

THE     STOBT     OF     I.TNOBTTBST'S     PINZST LTKD- 

WDBST'S    POLICE    DEPASTICENT 

(By    Howard    Llddle,    chief    of    the    police 
department) 

(Howard  Llddle  Is  a  member  of  one  of 
Lyndhurst's  oldest  famlUes.  His  father.  John 
was  a  noted  township  figure  for  years.  His 
brother  Charles  was  fatally  injured  while 
operating  a  motorcycle  for  the  township 
police  department.) 

Lyndhurst's  police  department  had  its  of- 
ficial beginning  m  1907  when  two  men  were 
appointed.  It  now  consists  of  32  members. 

Township  Committeeman  John  N  Burke 
father  of  Wmiam  J.  Burke,  the  builder,  who 
U  stiU  active,  made  the  original  appoint- 
ments. They  were  George  Cassldy.  captain 
and  Michael  Mclntyre.  patrolman. 

The  police  headquarters  were  located  In  the 
Palazzo  Building,  now  the  Lackawanna  GriU. 
at  Ridge  Road  and  Freeman  Street. 

Nine  months  later  Captain  Cassldy  was 
shot  and  killed  In  the  performance  of  his 
duty. 

The  late  Mrs.  John  J.  Breslln  Sr..  one  of 
Lyndhurst's  residents  before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  in  1959  recaUed  the  tacldent  for 
Walter  Hamma's  column  in  the  Herald  News 
of  Passaic. 

According  to  her  recollection  Captain  Cas- 
sldy arrested  two  men  about  September  6 
1907,  for  stealing  milk  in  front  of  the  Lynd- 
hurst Station.  When  he  was  passing  Holdens 
confectionery  store  on  Valley  Brook  Avenue, 
now  called  the  Valley  Sweet  Shoppe,  Captain 
Cassldy  banged  hU  stick  on  the  sidewalk  to 
awaken  Mrs.  Holden  who  went  to  market  at 
that  hour.  At  the  same  time  one  of  the  men 
under  arrest  shot  Cassldy  and  fled. 

Mrs.  BresUn's  brother,  William  Rodgers,  an 
active  Bergen  poUtical  figure,  lived  on  Valley 
Bpook  Avenue  in  a  building  now  occupied  by 
the  Volley  Inn.  WlUlam  awakened  his 
brother.  George,  who  Uved  next  door.  Both 
realized  the  thieves  would  try  to  cross  the 
Passaic  River.  The  Rodgws  brothen  ran  foe 
the  Avondale  Bridge  at  the  foot  ot  Kings- 
land  Avenue  and  saw  the  thieves  fleeing. 
WlUlam  Rodg««,  waiving  an  unloaded  re- 
volver,  ordered   than  to  halt.   One  of   the 
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mm  sbot  blmaeU  fatally  wltb  tbe  same  ;un 
ta«  bad  used  on  Captain  Oaaaldy.  The  otber 
man  tac»ped  and  was  never  found. 

Mclntyre  tb«n  was  made  oaptaln  and  In 
1011  chief.  He  died  January  6,  1919,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Tbomas  Landells  as  cblef. 
Under  T<tfUlella  were  Patrolmen  John  MuIUn. 
John  Flynn,  James  Geary,  James  Jones,  WQ- 
Uam  Ritchie,  Henry  Peters,  Otto  Bayer  Jr., 
Arthur  Schreckensteln,  later  deputy  fire 
commissioner. 

In  1930  the  department  bad  a  chief,  ci^>- 
taln,  three  sergeants  and  18  patrolmen. 
There  was  a  patrol  car  and  tbe  depaitment 
obtained  the  first  two-way  radio  In  the 
county. 

The  force  of  33  men  Is  now  divided  Into 
three  shifts  to  cover  Lyndhursfs  4.72  square 
miles  and  39  miles  of  paved  streets.  Each  of 
the  two  patrol  cars  is  equipped  wltb  oxygen, 
radios,  and  other  emergency  articles. 

The  department  Is  aided  materially  by  a 
30-mecnber  police  reserve,  the  emergency 
First  Aid  Corps,  and  marshals.  The  Rescue 
Squad  does  yeoman  service  for  Lyndhurst. 

Lyndhtirst  had  1.560  residents  In  1890  and 
today  has  about  24,000.  Tbe  department  has 
grown  under  tbe  direction  at  former  Mayors 
Horace  R.  Bogle  Sr..  John  P.  Woods,  James 
A.  Breslln,  John  C.  Oarde  and  the  present 
Mayor  and  Director  of  Public  Safety,  Horace 
Bogle,  Jr. 


Those  Fickle  Reds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12, 1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  Rus- 
sian Communists  are  at  it  again.  The 
Soviets  seem  to  hate  everything  but 
money,  power,  and  monopoly  In  eco- 
nomics.   

The  recent  XJPI  release  of  December  10 
concerns  the  increase  in  ore  prices  since 
the  free  world  Is  embarrassed  to  trade 
with  some  countries  because  of  economic 
sanctions  based  on  hate  and  through 
fear  of  economic  reprisals  from  the  UJ^. 
crowd. 

Nobody  seems  to  care  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  America  are  paying  the  difference 
to  have  the  dubious  privilege  of  trading 
with  Russia — at  higher  prices  and  sub- 
sidizing world  communism. 

I  ask  the  DPI  release  for  December  10 
to  follow  my  remarks: 

FICKI.C  RxDs:  Pbices  Risz  oir  PvATtmjui  and 

RHODrUM 

Newaxk,  N.J. — Engelhard  Industries,  Inc., 
has  announced  increased  prices  of$llto$13 
per  oimce  for  platinum  and  $25  per  ounce  for 
rhodium. 

Englebard's  new  price  for  platinum  is  $120 
to  $125  per  ounce,  depending  upon  quantity. 
The  Old  range  was  $109  to  $112. 

The  new  price  for  rhodium,  one  of  the 
platinum  group  metals,  is  $245  to  $250  per 
ounce,  depending  upon  quantity. 

Western  demand  for  platinum  exceeds  cur- 
rent production  levels — roost  free  world  plati- 
num comes  from  South  Africa  and  Canada — 
and  consumers  have  been  relying  on  Russian 
platinum  to  fill  the  gap. 

Tbe  flow  of  Russian  platinum  to  Western 
markets  is  not  a  steady  one,  however,  and 
tbe  price  shoots  higher  each  time  tbe  Rus- 
sians turn  the  spigot  off. 

Thfr  current  tight  supply  cycle,  with  its 
attendant  speculation  in  metal  and  futures. 
Is  complicated  further  by  purcbasers  using 
tbe  metal  as  a  haven  for  sterling  or  dollars. 


Coyalioga  Cointy  Welfare  DepartmeBt 
Rtceires  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MI 


m  THE  Houa 


A.  FEIGHAN 


or  OHIO 
:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday}  November  2S.  1967 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Cleve- 
land, we  have  |>een  particularly  proud  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  our  county 
welfare  department.  I  am  hapy  to  learn 
that  the  Ame^can  Branch  of  Interna- 
tional Social  -^rvice,  has  awarded  the 
Cuyahoga  Coulity  Welfare  Department  a 
special  award  for  "dedicated  service  to 
the  case  of  human  betterment  and  inter- 
national cooperation  in  1966." 

The  International  Socal  Service  Amer- 
ican Branch  is  a  part  of  a  network  of 
services  in  100  countries  which  deals  with 
problems  of  displaced  persons. 

Our  Cuyahqga  Coimty  Welfare  De- 
partment, not  testing  on  its  laurels  under 
the  aMe  leadeishlp  of  Eugene  Bums,  has 
launched  a  massive  preventive  welfaire 
program  within  the  last  year.  Among  ttie 
notable  aspects  of  this  program  are  the 
use  of  housing  aides  to  Inspect  all  welf&re 
client  housing  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the 
subsidy  of  slum  property.  Banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  are  now  used 
to  sell  food  stamps.  The  psychological 
impact  is  great,  for  many  of  these  people 
have  never  be^n  exposed  to  banks.  Wel- 
fare aides  with  high  school  diplomas 
and  specialize  training  are  used  for 
routine  clerical  work  in  the  welfare  de- 
partment. Thi]5,  social  workers  can  now 
better  utilize  ttieir  time  with  the  press- 
ing needs  of  their  clients.  Preventive 
welfare  does  offer  a  hope  of  redeeming 
our  system  of  welfare,  but  it  helps  to 
have,  as  we  do  In  Cleveland,  a  progressive 
and  farsighted  welfare  department  under 
capable  leadership. 

An  excellent  article  recently  appeared 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  Sunday, 
October  29,  19|7,  describing  in  detail  the 
notable  goals  «»f  preventive  welfare. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  the  article: 

BUHNS   VIXWsINEXT   OOAL   as   PREVENTrVK 

Weltarx 


"Preventive 
to  get  into," 


(ByiAlma  Kaufman) 

The  American  welfare  system  can  be  re- 
deemed, but  it  ^  going  to  take  reform  from 
within  beginning  with  the  UjS.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Eugene  F. 
Bums  says.  He '  was  interviewed  at  the  end 
of  his  first  yea^  as  Cuyahoga  county  wel- 
fare director.       | 

elfare — this  is  what  we've  got 
id  Bums.  He  cited  improved 
medical  care  add  dental  care  as  important 
for  the  future. 

Family  allowances,  in  effect  in  Canada  and 
in  other  developed  nations,  are  endorsed  by 
Bums,  but  he  criticized  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual wage  as  dlfScult  to  administer  and  dis- 
approved of  a  re  rerse  Inccnne  tax. 

"I  don't  thlolc  the  poor  of  the  country 
should  be  at  tha  mercy  of  tbe  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,"  he  quipped. 

Tbe  last  year  has  been  one  of  reorganiza- 
tion and  change  within  the  county  welfare 
department.  A  Imlnlstratlon  was  divided 
Into  six  bureaus:  social  services,  medical 
services,  cbildrin's  services,  administration, 
institutions  anq  resources.  Each  bureau  has 
its  own  director 


One  of  tbe  most  i<Ufficult  acccHnpllshments, 
said  Bums,  is  change  erf  attitudes  within  a 
staff,  for  Instance,  {to  "get  across  to  the  staff 
the  idea  that  their  function  is  public 
service."  | 

Increased  empblisis  on  public  service  Is 
evident  in  tbe  department's  legal  services 
office.  Lawyers  who  used  to  ^>end  all  their 
time  tracking  doWn  client  fraud  now  offer 
aid  to  clients  with  legal  problems. 

Burns  considers  the  Bureau  of  Resources, 
which  offers  such  preventive  and  supportive 
services  as  legal  aid.  housing  inspection,  day 
care,  homemakers.  Job  placement  and  Title  V 
work  training,  as  One  of  the  most  important 
changes  made  ttiis  year. 

Housing  aides  have  begiin  inspecting  all 
welfare  client  dwellings  in  an  attempt  to 
stop  subsidizing  of  alums  with  tax  dollars. 

"We  are  getting!  a  lot  of  inquiries  about 
this  from  other  l^rge  cities,"  said  Burns. 

Another  new  program  Is  the  Comprehensive 
Services  to  Young  Families,  started  in  June 
with  a  $5,000  grant  from  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land Associated  Foundation.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  help  young  uOn^arried  mothers  become 
good  parents  and  treak  tbe  cycle  of  depend- 
ency on  welfare. 

Better  salaries  Added  impetus  to  an  In- 
tensive social  wotker  recnilting  campaign. 
Temporary  workers,  who  have  been  on  the 
staff  for  years  and  whose  salaries  were  not 
supplemented  by  state  and  federal  money, 
will  now  have  to  pass  exams  for  permanent 
positions  or  lose  their  Jobs. 

The  department  got  approval  In  March  to 
hire  welfare  alde<  to  assist  social  workers 
with  routine  duties.  The  aides  have  high 
school  degrees  (and  receive  specialized 
training. 

Neighborhood  welfare  offices  are  being  set 
up  in  Olenvllle,  Central  Klnsn^an  and  Hough 
areas  and  on  the  Near  West  Side.  They  pro- 
vide emergency  help,  housing  aid,  food  stamp 
certification  and  other  services. 

Tbe  welfare  department  is  also  bringing 
banks  back  into  tbe  lives  of  the  poor.  Food 
stamps  are  now  sold  in  six  branch  banks  on 
the  East  Side  and  two  savings  and  loan  office 
on  the  West  Side,  Banks  also  cash  welfare 
checks.  j 

"This  program  ii  an  important  psychologi- 
cal change  for  pecfjle  who  have  never  before 
been  exposed  to  banks,"  said  Burns. 

Another  change  [was  made  when  the  Lodge 
for  homeless  sin^e  men  was  closed  after 
nearly  100  years  Of  service.  It  was  replaced 
by  an  emergency  Service  at  2400  Payne  Ave- 
nue N.E.  where  ttalned  caseworkers  are  on 
duty  evenings  and  weekends. 

Probably  the  biggest  change  for  the  ap- 
proximately 1,800  department  employes  ii 
their  new  beadquvters  office  at  220  St.  Clair 
Avenue  N.W.,  whicti  provides  more  space  and 
convenience  tbanjthe  old  location  at  2400 
Payne  Avenue  N.H, 

Bums  said  bis  m&'n  aim  in  the  last  year 
had  been  to  improve  delivery  of  services  to 
coming  year  he  expects 
Ion  to  planning,  which  in 
largely  left  to  the  Cleve- 
ration. 
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"It's  my  belief  that  public  welfare  should 
take  a  more  actite  role  in  planning."  said 
Bums.  "We  have  Imore  wealth  of  informa- 
tion." 

He  praised  coimfcy  commissioners  for  sup- 
port given  to  changes  and  said  that  although 
lack  of  money  ha4  been  a  constant  compli- 
cating factor,  the  department  had  recelvefl  a 
fair  share  al  tax  money  collected  in  Cuya- 
hoga County. 

COtTNTY        WeLTARI        RECEIVES        AWARD       FOl 

"Dedicated  ScR^ncE"  From  iNTERNATioNAt 

Social,   Servicc 

The  Cuyahoga  County  Welfare  Department 
has  received  a  spfctal  award  for  "dedicated 
service  to  the  caase  of  human  betterment 
and  international  cooperation  in  1966"  from 
the  American  Branch  of  International  Social 
Service,  the  Board  of  County  Commission- 


ers, WiUiam  P.  Day.  Henry  W.  Speeth  and 
Frank  M.  Gorman,  announeed  today. 

Eugene  F.  Biirns,  director  of  tbe  County 
Welfare  Department,  received  the  award 
along  with  the  foUowing  letter  from  Mis. 
Michael  M.  Harris  of  New  YoA,  president  of 
the  American  Branch  of  ISS: 

"Dear  Mr.  Bums" 

"International  Social  Service,  American 
Branch,  takes  great  pleasure  in  sending  you 
this  expression  of  our  thanks  for  the  line 
assistance  you  and  your  etaff  have  so  im- 
faillngly  offered  us  in  the  past.  Wltb  your 
cooperaUon  we  have  Iseen  able  to  aid 
troubled  persons  throughout  tbe  world  who 
have  asked  our  help. 

"The  members  of  our  board  have  long 
sought  a  way  formally  to  acknowledge  your 
part  in  our  Joint  efforts.  I  am  happy  to  tell 
you  that  on  the  occasion  of  our  Annual 
Meeting.  November  14,  1967,  they  decided  on 
this  citation. 

"With  the  increasing  movement  of  people 
and  families  from  one  country  to  another 
and  the  inevitable  separations  and  problems 
that  arise  from  such  migrations,  It  is  heart- 
entog  to  know  tLat  we  can  count  on  agencies 
•uch  as  yours  for  the  skilled  and  sympathetic 
treatment  that  is  required.  I  should  like  to 
add  my  personal  appreciation  for  your 
agency's  vital  contribution  to  Intercountry 
service. 

"Sincerely, 

"RosAumt  W.   Harrb 
"Mrs.  Michael  M.  Harris. 

"President." 
ISS  American  Branch  Is  part  of  a  world- 
wide network  of  services  with  headquarters 
tai  Geneva,  Switzerland.  It  has  offices  and 
correspondenU  in  more  than  100  countries. 
As  a  non-governmental,  non-profit  social 
agancy,  ISS  has  consultative  status  with  the 
United  Nations  agencies.  It  was  foimded  in 
1921  to  help  with  the  problems  of  displaced 
persons  In  Europe  following  the  first  World 
War. 
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and  sixth  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
The  amendments  guarantee  the  right  to  due 
process  of  law. 

There  is  lltUe  likelihood  the  suit  will  lose. 
Department  of  Justice  officials  tentatively 
decided  almost  a  month  ago  that  Hershey 
was  acting  illegally,  and  tbe  Justice  Dept. 
will  be  managing  the  defense. 

The  business  wUl  not  be  settled  once  Her- 
shey's  directive  has  been  put  away,  however. 

It  is  also  time  to  put  away  Gen.  Hershey, 
whose  long  career  with  the  Selective  Service 
has  not  been  one  of  the  most  inspiring  in 
government  liistory.' 

Even  the  most  patient  democrats  cannot 
be  expected  to  tolerate  Hersbey's  latest  and 
most  outrageous  act. 


Growing  Protest  Agaiiut  Hershey  Letter 

EXTE^ISION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MimTESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  12. 1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Minnesota  Dally, 
student  newspaper  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Is  indicative  of  the  nation- 
wide negative  reaction  created  by  Gen- 
eral Hershey's  directive  concerning  re- 
dassiflcatlon  of  persons  who  Interfere 
with  the  draft: 

Retire  Hershet 

Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  B  Her- 
•Jiey's  directive  that  draft  protesters  be  re- 
classified and  inducted  has  been  soundly 
wd  unanimously  attacked  across  tbe  coun- 
wy,  as  It  deserves  to  be. 

But  Hershey  operates  outside  the  influence 
M  pubUc  opinion.  (And  In  this  case  outside 
tte  sancUon  of  the  law.)  So  hU  direcUve 
•UU  stands  and  wUl  stand,  he  says,  until 
tte  President  directly  orders  him  to  rescind 

Pres.  Johnson  doesn't  seem  to  be  of  a  mind 
»  deliver  the  order,  so  the  only  apparent 
recourse  Is  in  the  courts.  Consequently,  the 
wstlonal  Student  Assn.  on  behalf  of  16  stu- 
Oent  body  presidents.  Including  Minnesota 
wudent  Assn.  Pres.  Bill  Newell,  and  three 
.Otter  student  organizations,  filed  a  suit  in 
OA  District  Court  yesterday,  contending 
"•*  the  Hershey  directive  violates  the  flftb 


Postal  Service  Cope$  With  TransportatioD 
Chaiife$ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  7.  1967 

Mr.  DULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  changes 
In  our  national  transportation  network 
in  the  past  30  years  have  necessarily  been 
reflected  in  changes  in  mail  transporta- 
tion concepts. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the 
transportation  picture  has  been  the  pre- 
cipitous decline  in  railroad  passenger 
service.  This  has  forced  the  Post  Office 
to  seek  other  ways  of  moving  the  mail. 

TO  its  credit,  the  postal  service  has 
adapted  to  the  decline  in  passenger  trains 
in  a  way- that  has  produced  faster  de- 
livery and  more  flexible  movement  of  the 
mail. 

The  signlflcant  changes  in  mail  trans- 
portation in  recent  years  were  outlined 
by  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  in  a  very 
informative  article  in  the  December  18 
issue  of  U.S.  News  ti  World  Report.  With 
permission,  I  Include  the  article  with 
my  remarks: 

Other  Side  or  the  Postal  Stort 

(By  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  Postmaster 

General ) 

The  United  States  Post  Office  Department 
is  now  handling  more  than  80  billion  pieces 
of  mau  a  year — as  much  mall  as  the  rest  of 
tbe  world  combined.  With  volvune  of  this 
magnitude,  isolated  instances  of  delay  are 
inevitable. 

But  mall  service  today  Is  better  than  it  has 
ever  been  In  history.  This  statement  is  sup- 
ported by  our  own  continuing  surveys  of  dis- 
patch and  delivery  times,  by  the  statements 
of  Tj»limie  mailers,  and  by  the  results  of  a 
recent  Roper  survey,  which  showed  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  are  ful- 
ly satUfied  with  the  postal  service  they  are 
receiving. 

Today.  35  States  are  getting  overnight  de- 
livery of  virtually  all  Intrastate  first-class 
mail.  Five  years  ago,  only  six  States  received 
such  service. 

Today,  transcontinental  first-class  mall  is 
receiving  two-day  deUvery.  A  year  ago  it  took 
five  days  to  deUver  most  transcontinental 
mail. 

These  dramatic  improvements  in  service 
are  the  direct  result  of  increased  use  of  air 
transportation  for  the  flrst-class  mail.  They 
would  not  have  been  possible  if  we  continued 
to  rely  so  heavily  on  railroads  for  transport- 
ing first-class  mail. 


The  use  of  fast  freight  trains  for  bulk  maU 
Is  an  inevitable  and  desirable  development. 
It  gives  the  Post  Office  Department  the  bene- 
fits of  tremendous  technological  advances  in 
railroad  handling  of  freight.  It  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  take  full  advantage  of  con- 
tamerizaUon  and  the  ablUty  to  use  raU  and 
highway  movements  In  fiexible  combinations 
which  can  give  prompt,  regular  and  depend- 
able service  to  mailers. 

We  are  very  selective  in  the  type  of  rail- 
road-freight  services  used  for  mail  move- 
ment. Only  premium  freight  trains  carry 
parcel  post  and  similar  malls.  In  most  cities, 
special  terminal  handling  arrangements  are 
set  up  to  insure  that  mail  receives  prompt, 
regular  and  fast  service. 

Tbe  net  result  of  these  changes  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  long-range  transportation 
network  for  movement  of  bulk  malls a  net- 
work which  will  take  advantage  of  contain- 
ers, improved  materials-handling  systems, 
the  Utest  technology  in  rail  services,  and  the' 
most  flexible  combinaUon  of  rail  and  high- 
way transportation. 

Alternate  services  are  stlU  available  in 
most  areas  for  newspapers,  magazines,  special 
deUvery  and  handling  parcels  and  perish- 
ables. Where  raUroads  continue  to  operate 
passenger  service  on  reasonable  schedules, 
these  types  of  mall  will  continue  to  move  in 
passenger-train  baggage  cars  if  this  gives 
better  service  to  the  mailer. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  postal- 
rate  biU  now  neartng  final  action  includes 
a  provision  authorizing  air-mall  service  for 
second-class  mail.  This  new  service.  Incident- 
ally, was  requested  by  publishers. 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  increasingly 
popular  in  some  circles  to  cite  tbe  Postal 
Service  as  the  principal  culprit  in  the  with- 
drawal of  passenger-train  service  by  the  rail- 
roads. This  is  not  true.  In  the  last  16  years 
alone,  7  of  every  10  passenger  trains  dropped 
by  the  railroads  were  stUl  carrying  mall  at 
the  time  they  were  discontinued.  In  otber 
words,  mail  as  well  as  passengers  were  left 
standing  on  the  platform  in  70  per  cent  of  all 
passenger-train  discontinuances.  This  hardly 
supports  the  contention  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice Is  responsible  for  decimating  passenger- 
train  service. 

Actually,  it  Is  the  other  way  aroxind.  Train 
discontinuances  by  the  railroads  have  cre- 
ated serious  problems  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  the  distribution  and  routing  of  mail. 

Since  1930.  the  number  of  mail-carrying 
trains  in  the  United  States  has  been  reduced 
from  about  10,000  to  less  tban  700  today,  a 
reduction  of  well  over  90  per  cent.  Thousands 
of  towns  have  lost  passenger-train  service 
completely,  and  those  that  still  receive  It 
have  far  less  schedule  frequency  than  be- 
fore. Good  connection  between  passenger 
trains  at  Jimctlon  points  have  become  a  rar- 
ity. Any  traveler  knows  this,  and  that  is  why 
more  tban  97  per  cent  of  intercity  passenger 
miles  in  the  United  States  are  by  automobile, 
bus  and  plane.  Not  only  are  passenger  trains 
often  poorly  scheduled  for  mall-service  re- 
quirements, but  we  also  find  that  their  per- 
formance of  published  schedules  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Our  national  maU-train  report 
shows  on -time  performance — ^no  more  than 
15  minutes  late — often  falls  below  75  per 
cent. 

This  is  a  serious  matter.  Prom  January 
1  to  March  10.  1967,  late  running  of  two 
trains  in  the  New  Tork-New  England  area 
delayed  40  mllUon  letters  and  caused  over- 
time pay  to  postal  employes  amounting  to 
$38,000.  One  of  these  trains  ran  late  33  times 
in  43  days.  In  another  case,  from  February 
25  to  March  15  of  this  year,  late  operation  of 
trains  one  one  line  serving  St.  Louis  delayed 
4  million  letters  and  330.000  newspapers  by 
missing  connecUons  with  trains  of  four  other 
raUroada  at  that  point. 

The  continued  extensive  use  of  railway  post 
offices  certainly  cannot  be  Justified  from  an 
economic  point  of  view.  RaUway  poet  offices 
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accounted  for  only  19.S  per  cent  of  our  rail- 
transportation  costs  In  fiscal  year  1967.  It  Is, 
however,  a  most  expensive  service,  because 
the  Department  pays.  In  addition  to  the 
transportation  costs,  the  salaries  and  travel 
expenses  of  the  postal  employes. 

With  the  development  of  sectional  centers 
and  ZIP  Code,  we  have  found  that  postal 
clerks  can  sort  mall  much  less  expensively  in 
regular  post  offices.  We  can  also  provide  the 
same  or  better  transportation  at  less  cost,  es- 
pecially where  train  schedules  and  perform- 
ance are  not  good  enough  for  postal  require- 
ments. 

The  transfer  of  first-class  mail  formerly 

handled  on  railway  post  offices  to  air  trans- 

-portatlon  on  a  space-available  basis  results 

In  much  faster  service  at  no  Increase  in  cost. 

The  basic  reaponalblllty  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice Is  to  give  all  our  customers  dependable, 
economical  service,  with  delivery  schedules 
that  reflect  fairly  the  class  of  mail  used  and 
the  postage  paid. 

I  believe  any  objective  analysis  would  show 
that  the  changes  we  have  made  In  our  trans- 
portation modes  and  patterns  are  fully  In 
keeping  with  this  responsibility. 
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CompletioB  of  U.S.  Aid  to  Iran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  November  7.  1967 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  col- 
league Congressman  Thohas  E.  Morgan 
of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  Special 
Subconunlttee  for  Review  of  Foreign  Aid 
Programs. 

I  attended  &n  Interesting  celebration 
at  the  Department  of  State  on  November 
29. -The  purpose  was  to  mark  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  U.S.  aid  to  Iran.- 
Many  public  ofBclab,  participants  in  the 
foreign  aid  program,  and  four  of  our 
Ambassadors  to  Iran  were  present. 

I  have  visited  this  country  on  several 
occasions  and  have  found  the  Iranians 
to  be  a  noble  people.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  our  country  was  able  to  help 
them  substantially  in  the  progressive 
development  of  their  country  and  that 
they  are  now  able  to  continue  such  prog- 
ress from  their  new  economic  base.  This 
is  a  noteworthy  achievement  for  the  for- 
eign aid  program  in  an  area  that  is 
burdened  with  many  political,  economic 
and  social  problems.  Our  foreign  aid 
program  In  Iran  was  of  a  17-year  dura- 
tion. We  advanced  a  total  of  $605,000,000 
in  direct  loans  and  grants,  only  $37,000,- 
000  of  which  has  been  provided  in  the 
last  5  years.  It  is  a  happy  occasion  when 
a  coimtry  can  terminate  these  economic 
grants  and  loans  and  say  to  oiu*  country, 
"we  are  now  ready  to  walk  alone  in  this 
world."  This  was  the  Initial  aim  and 
objective  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  This 
is  a  tribute  to  the  progressive  leadership 
of  His  Majesty,  the  Shahanshah  of  Iran 
who  has  made  such  ronarkable  changes 
in  the~  economy  of  Iran  that  it  is  now 
growing  at  one  of  the  highest  rates  in  the 
world. 

Perhaps  at  no  period  in  the  2,500  years 
of  Iranian  monarchy  have  the  Iranian 
people  held  their  monarch  in  greater  es- 
teem and  admiration.  They  have  rallied 


behind  his  loberial  Majesty  both  in 
crisis  and  refoim,  in  war  and  in  peace, 
as  an  Inspired  1  ^ader  with  extraordinary 
ability  to  handle  the  burdens  of  leader- 
ship. The  progress  that  Iran  has  made 
in  the  last  15  years  in  all  aspects  of  life 
is  truly  phenomenal.  The  consistent  re- 
forms have  revolutionized  the  ooimtry's 
social  and  ecopomlc  structures.  They 
have  abolished  ithe  old  feudal  system  of 
landlords,  women  have  been  granted 
their  long-sought  political  equality,  and 
illiteracy  is  ulider  attack  by  a  well 
planned  and  well  executed  campaign 
throughout  th^  land.  They  have  ex- 
panded the  puilic  health  programs  to- 
gether with  medical  and  nursing  serv- 
ices to  the  far-Qung  and  isolated  parts  of 
the  coimtry  an^  created  a  Development 
Corps  that  give!  guidance  and  assistance 
to  the  villagers  in  their  self-help  pro- 
grams of  road  building  and  community 
affairs.  Houses  of  Justice  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  many  rural  areas  so  that 
the  people  ma^r  have  recourse  to  the 
proper  judicial  procedures  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  local  problems. 

When  we  mft  November  29  to  cele- 
brate this  proCTess,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam S.  Gaud,  Administrator  of  the  AID 
program,  opened  the  proceedings  and 
read  the  following  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  UAited  States,  followed  by 
the  remarks  of  She  Honorable  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  S^te,  and  the  response  by 
His  Excellency  Hushang  Ansary,  Ambas- 
sador of  Iran,  ttlie  Ambassador  of  Iran 
announced  thatt  in  commemoration  of 
our  support,  thi  Shahanshah  of  Iran  has 
established  the  Pahlavi  Scholarship  for 
American  students.  This  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  81  American  students  to  go  to 
Iran  to  study  In  their  universities  and 
live  among  their  people. 

It  is  encourafing  to  have  friends  such 
as  Iran.  May  clur  countries  continue  to 
build  an  everlt^ting  bond  of  friendship 
troubled  world, 
follow: 

Pkesioent    Marking    the 
AID  Mission  at  Tehban 
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and  trust  in  t 
The  speechei 

Message    of    th 
Closing  or 


Today  Americafa  and  Iranian  hands  join  in 
mutual  congrat-^latlons.  We  mark  a  g^reat 
success. 

It  may  seem  {strange  that  we  celebrate 
when  an  enterprise  goes  out  of  btislness.  It 
may  seem  odd  tl^at  we  are  pleased  that  the 
American  AID  mission  that  has  long  chan- 
neled much  of  Aaierica's  economic  assistance 
to  Iran  wiU  close  its  doors  tomorrow. 

But  we  are  celebrating  an  achievement,  not 
an  end.  This  Is  a  nuiestone  in  Iran's  continu- 
ing progress  and  in  otir  Increasingly  close 
relations.  I 

What  we  mark  today  is  Iran's  success. 
What  we  celebrate  Is  Iran's  economic  and 
social  progress.  What  we  honor  are  the  ef- 
fective work  of  Itie  men  and  women  of  Iran 
and  the  energetic  and  progressive  leadership 
of  His  Majesty  th«  Shah. 

I  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing from  the  Sh4h  himself  of  Iran's  land  re- 
form and  its  drive  against  Illiteracy;  Its  far- 
reaching  development  program  and  empha- 
sis on  private  investment;  and  its  many  other 
vital  reforms. 

That  story  is  impressive. 

What  is  even  more  impressive  is  Iran's  im- 
.  patience  with  Wbys  no  longer  useful — and 
yet  Its  respect  far  traditions  of  the  past  and 
its  wlUlngness  to  face  hard  decisions  and  do 
thoee  difficult  tilings  necessary  for  a  better 
future. 

We  are  glad  th^t  we  have  been  able,  in  an 


Important  way,  t<^  assist  in  Iran's  rapid 
strides  forward.  Oi|r  cammltment  to  Iran's 
progress  has  been  ^thuslastlcally  given  and 
of  long  standing,      j 

Since  the  dark  y^s  following  World  War 
n,  we  have  moved  nxun  emergency  economic 
support  to  exciting  development  efforts 
which  have  now  paid  visible  dividends.  Care- 
ful joint  planning  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  success  we  mark  today. 

We  cannot  depart  one  era  without  looking 
toward  another  that  Ues  ahead.  The  similar- 
ity of  needs  and  mutuaUty  of  purpose  that 
Iran  and  the  United'  States  have  long  shared 
do  not  stop  simply  because  Iran's  well-being 
enables  it  to  shoulfler  greater  burdens.  Now 
is  the  time  when  enren  stronger  ties  become 
possible. 

We  will  turn  ourj  hands  now  to  new  fields 
of  cooperation.  EUqchanges  In  science  and 
technology,  expanded  business  relations,  con- 
tinued cooperation  Jn  development  and  com- 
mon determinatioq  to  work  for  peace  and 
security — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  ways  In 
which  Americans  and  Iranians  will  phras* 
their  new  plans  for  cooperation. 

I  join  aU  of  youl  in  marking  a  past  that 
has  been  so  successful.  I  ask  those  of  you 
present  to  begin  panting  for  a  new  harvest 
of  friendship,  trusli  and  shared  hopes. 

Remabks  bt  thx  {Honorablk  Dkan  Rusk, 
Secket|bt  or  State 

We  are  gathered  j  to  celebrate  the  comple- 
tion of  a  major  fortlgn  aid  program.  Tomor- 
row, November  30,  direct  economic  aid  to 
Iran  under  our  Pof  elgn  Assistance  Act  will 
end.  I 

We  celebrate  bedause  Iran  has  arrived  at 
the  point  where  it  can  support  its  own  con- 
tinuing economic  development. 

This  Is  a  var^  group — businessmen, 
churchmen,  and  en{;lneer8  and  others  in  pri- 
vate life  as  weU  at  officials  of.oiir  govern- 
ment and  representatives  of  Iran.  Our  inter- 
este  in  Iran  are  in  (ts  safety  and  its  prosper- 
ity, in  its  people  atad  its  capacity  to  enrich 
the  ctilttiral  herlt^e  of  us  all;  in  its  pro- 
gressive but  staple  government  and  its  con- 
structive role  in  the  family  of  nations. 

This  is  an  especially  moving  occasion  for 
me.  In  the  spring  df  1946,  as  a  jimior  officer 
in  the  Department  of  State,  I  accompanied 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  to  the  Security 
CouncU  of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York. 
Our  mission  was  tor  get  the  Soviet  troops  out 
of  northern  Iran. 

Last  December  I  arrived  in  Teheran  on  the 
great  national  holiday  celebrating  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  reoccupatlon  of 
Azerbaijan  by  Iranmn  troops. 

Plutarch  once  iised  the  metaphor  of  "a 
rich  Persian  carpet!  the  beautiful  figures  and 
patterns  of  which!  can  be  shown  only  by 
spreadmg  and  extending  it  out." 

What  is  true  of  ^rsla's  carpets  is  also  true 
of  her  history.  It^  patterns  can  be"'  appre- 
ciated only  when  saen  in  broad  dimension. 

For  thousands  cf  years  Iran  has  been  at 
the  center  of  cycle^  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment, violence,  and  change.  Mllennla  before 
Christ,  cultures  apQ>eared  there  which  used 
the  wheel,  copper  tools,  and  woven  cloth.  In 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  Persian  tribes 
were  welded  into  k  single  nation  by  Cyrus 
the  Great  and  beca  me  the  foremost  people  of 
the  world. 

In  historic  persp<  ctlve,  Iran's  recent  period 
of  growth  is  only  4n  Instant  in  time. 

Iran  began  to  become  a  modem  national 
poUtlcal  entity  only  about  half  a  century 
ago.  The  first  railroad  linked  the  Caspian 
Sea  with  the  Persiasi  Oulf  in  1933. 

The  United  States  and  Iran  have  had  close 
and  friendly  relationships  for  many  years. 
In  1911,  we  responded  to  an  invitation  to  send 
a  financial  adviser  to  Iran.  In  1922,  at  the 
request  of  Itan,  another  American  financial 
mission  went  out.  Iran  employed  American 
engineers  to  build  roads  in  the  1920's  and  to 
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prepare    feasibUlty    studies    for    the    trans- 
Iranian  railroad. 

The  United  States  has  long  supported  the 
Independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Iran.  That  was  one  of  our  vivid  concerns  in 
discussions  with  ovkx  allies  in  the  Second 
World  War  about  the  peace  settlenoent. 

The  economic  assistance  program  which 
ends  tomorrow  night  began  in  1952  as  a 
technical  assistance  program  under  Point  IV. 
The  next  year,  when  oil  production  came  to 
a  halt,  it  was  expanded  to  include  direct 
budgetary  support.  It  has  totalled  $605  mU- 
llon  In  direct  loans  and  grants  for  economic 
development.  But  only  »37  miUion  of  that 
has  been  provided  in  the  last  five  years. 

In  the  same  period — 15  yean — Iran  in- 
vested more  than  $3  bUlion  in  public  pro- 
grams— half  of  that  in  the  last  five  years. 

Last  year  oU  production  yielded  more  than 
1600  mUllon  in  revenues  to  the  government 
of  Iran,  and  this  year  the  figure  wUl  be  stiU 
higher.  OU  revenues  are  paying  for  80  percent 
of  Iran's  development  budget. 

In  ten  years,  Iran's  industrial  production 
has  Increased  88  percent  and  its  exports  by 
more  than  one-third.  Its  GNP  Increased 
11.8%  in  1965  and  9.5%  in  1966. 

In  1950,  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
available  water  in  Iran  was  not  being  used 
productively;  a  handful  of  irrigation  facll- 
iUes  covered  a  few  thousand  acres.  Today, 
dams,  Irrigation  systems,  and  well-driUing 
projects  are  multiplying. 

The  use  of  fertilizer  has  more  than  quad- 
rupled since  1960,  and  the  capacity  of  Iran  to 
produce  its  own  fertilizer  Is  being  expanded, 
partly  in  cooperation  with  American  firms. 

Sice,  sugar,  tea,  and  cotton  crops  have  all 
doubled  In  the  last  ten  years.  The  production 
of  wheat  has  risen  substantially.  Poultry  and 
dairy  farming  have  grown  from  almost 
scratch  to  significant  levels. 

American  aid  has  helped  Iran  to  establish 
an  agricultural  extension  service  with  more 
than  1,000  trained  technicians.  We  have  as- 
sisted Iran's  new  hydrographlc  program  and 
government  service  to  conserve  and  utilize 
ground  waters.  Only  11  percent  of  Iran's  land 
U  now  cultivated.  With  adequate  Irrigation, 
an  estimated  30  percent  can  be  farmed. 

The  list  of  concrete  results  from  Iran's  de- 
velopment programs  is  too  long  to  repeat 
here.  But  perhaps  we  can  be  forgiven  for  cit- 
ing just  a  few  more  progranu  in  which 
American  assistance  played  a  significant  role. 
The  American  people  deserve  to  know  this 
record: 

Building  of  the  new  port  at  Bandar  Abbas 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  wUl  open  Iran's 
entL '  southern  region. 

Loans  totelllng  »77V4  mUUon  to  help  com- 
plete a  nationwide  network  of  improved 
highways; 

Loans  of  about  $9  mlUlon  to  help  with 
a  master  electrification  program. 

Aid  in  building  or  improving  schools  in 
which  100,000  Iranians  are  enrolled  this 
year. 

A  drastic  reduction  In  the  Incidence  of 
malaria. 

Immunization  of  95  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion against  smallpox. 

The  insuring,  as  of  last  year,  of  $55  million 
of  Industrial  development  in  Iran  by  Amer- 
ican business— in  ventures  In  petrocheml- 
CAls,  mimng,  rubber  products,  dairy  pro- 
ducts, and  pharmaceuticals. 

But,  I  would  emphasize,  the  American 
wle  has  been  to  help.  The  main  job  has 
Been  done  by  Iran. 

And,  certainly,  strong  and  wise  leader- 
snip  deserves  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  remarkable  progress  of  Iran. 

The  Shah's  land  reform  has  given  14  mil- 
Uon  Iranians  a  direct  stake  in  agricultural 
Progresr  EUs  far-reaching  social  and  educa- 
"onal  reforms.  Including  equal  rights  for 
•omen,  are  producing  results.  His  "white 
revolution"  has  made  dramatic  progress  I 
Mve  never  met  a  Chief  of  State  or  head  of 
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government  who  could  speak  with  more 
precision,  detail,  and  real  expertnew,  about 
the  economy  of  his  coimtry  than  does  the 
Shah  of  Iran.  And  I  know  also  from  exper- 
ience that  His  Majesty  is  extensively  in- 
formed about  world  affairs.  We  In  the  United 
States  Government  value  his  Judgments.  We 
are  proud  to  have  Iran  as  a  friend  and  part- 
ner. 

There  is  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  Iran's 
forward  march  will  continue.  Loans  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  will  not  be  affected  by 
tomorrow's  termination.  American  private 
enterprise  carries  on.  Many  American  com- 
panies and  firms — some  of  them  represented 
here  today — are  demonstraUng  their  confi- 
dence in  Iran's  future.  Assisted  by  AID'S 
Investment  guaranty  and  investment  survey 
programs,  they  will  provide  a  continuing 
partnership  that  will  help  to  maintain  Iran's 
momentimi  toward  an  ever  higher  level  of 
prosperity. 

There  is  a  Near  Eastern  proverb  which 
pleads :  "May  Ood  make  our  end  better  than 
our  beginning." 

That  has  been  Iran's  goal  and  Iran's  ac- 
complishment. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Shah  was 
crowned— he  had  postponed  the  event  untU 
his  aspirations  and  poUcles  and  programs  for 
his  people  had  produced  substantial  results. 
The  verdict  throughout  the  Free  World  was 
that  he  had  thoroughly  earned  his  crown. 

Indeed,  the  story  of  modem  Iran  is  one 
of  the  great  success  stories  of  our  "time.  And 
the  realization  that  in  some  smaU  measvu-e  we 
have  been  able  to  help  Iran  to  accom>lish 
this  success  should  give  aU  of  us  in  the 
United  Stetes  satisfaction  and  joy. 

Remabks  bt  His  Excellbnct  Hushang 
'Ansabt,  Ambassadob  op  Irak 

This  is  a  memorable  moment  in  the  history 
of  relations  between  Iran  and  the  United 
States,  and  I  would  Uke  to  start  by  extending 
to  the  President,  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and 
to  Mr.  Gaud  the  expression  of  my  most  sin- 
cere thanks  and  appreciation  for  your  kind 
words  and  generous  tributes  to  my  August 
Sovereign  and  to  my  country. 

You  spoke  with  great  warmth  of  the  hU- 
toric  significance  of  the  Coronation  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
this  observance  today  should  follow  the  Coro- 
nation by  only  a  few  weeks.  For  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Shahanshah,  marking  a  unique 
page  in  Iran's  colorful  history,  has  brought 
home  the  recognition  that,  under  wise  lead- 
ership, a  nation  can  bring  together  the  tech- 
nology and  the  social  purpose  of  the  modem 
world  with  the  wisdom  and  richness  of  its 
own  historic  experience.  In  this  context,  the 
official-termination  of  the  American  AID  pro- 
gram in  Iran  is  yet  another  manifestation  of 
what  the  Shahanshah  had  hoped  to  achieve 
for  his  nation  before  consenting  to  hold  his 
Coronation. 

Iran  was  the  first  country  to  receive  aid 
under  the  United  States  technical  assistance 
program.  She  is  not  the  first  to  terminate  an 
AID  mission.  But  in  many  ways  the  termina- 
tion of  AID  in  Iran  has  its  own  distinction  as 
an  outstanding  example  of  close  and  cordial 
relationship  between  friends,  and  as  a  mile- 
stone in  Iran's  progress.  Ours  is  a  story  with 
a  happy  ending. 

To  thU  I  may  add  that  U.S.  aid  came  to 
Iran  at  a  critical  time  in  her  history.  It  was 
a  time  of  internal  chaos  and  turmoil,  a  time 
of  external  threat  and  danger.  Iran  is  indeed 
grateful  for  your  assistance  in  that  hour. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Iran  of  today,  we  see 
demonstrated  for  the  world  the  enormous 
potential  that  can  come  to  fruition  when 
modem  technology,  joined  with  social  and 
political  reform,  igrUtes  the  energies  and  as- 
pirations of  a  determined  people  guided  by 
wise  and  resolute  leaderstilp. 

This  recalls  Iran's  bloodless  revolution, 
organized  and  led  by  the  Shahanshah  him- 
self, and  carried  out  within  the  framework 


of  a  free  democratic  society.  Its  goals  were 
the  correction  of  problems  that  are  chronic 
and  tjrplcal  in  the  developing  countriee.  Its 
technique  did  not  follow  doctrinaire  blue- 
prints of  East  or  West,  but  grew  out  of  tradi- 
tions and  existing  local  institutions.  Its  re- 
sults speak  for  themselves. 

Over  2.4  mUllon  farm  famiUes,  11V4  mU- 
llon people  in  all,  now  own  the  land  they  ttll. 
Workers  share  in  the  fruits  of  their  pro- 
ductivity. Women  exercise  the  rights  denied 
them  for  centuries.  The  youth  of  Iran  join 
hands  in  a  coordinated  battle  against  rural 
poverty,  ignorance,  iMckwardness  and  dis- 
ease. 

The  economy  has  been  growing  at  one  of 
the  highest  rates  in  the  world.  GNP  rose  by 
lia%  in  1966  and  9.6%  in  1966.  It  is  esc- 
pected  to  grow  around  13%  in  1967.  Per 
-capital  Income  has  tripled  in  the  past  decade. 
The  size  of  Iran's  market  for  foreign  goods 
has  grown  almost  tenfold  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1953  and  1966.  It  is  now  a  billion-dollar 
market,  one  of  the  handful  of  huge  marketa 
among  the  developing  countries. 

Industry  has  grown  at  a  fantasUc  rate.  In- 
dustrial production  has  nearly  doubled.  Last 
year  alone  total  Investment  in  this  sector 
rose  by  16%.  amounting  to  22%  of  the  GNP. 
Over  the  next  five  years,  we  expect  to  spend 
11.2  biUion  dollars  on  development.  During 
that  period,  we  hope  to  increase  agriculture 
annually  by  four  percent,  industry  by  15%, 
electricity  and  gas  by  16%.  Iraman  market 
will  double  in  size  during  the  same  period, 
offering  another  biUion-dollar  opportunity 
for  trade  growth. 

Per  capita  income  is  exi>ected  to  increase 
by  nearly  one  third,  GNP  by  more  than  50 
percent. 

Social  targets  during  the  same  period  caU 
for  educational  services  for  92%  of  urban 
and  55%  of  rural  school-going  children  at 
elementary  level,  doubling  the  number  of 
university  students,  trtpUng  the  number  of 
students  in  vocational  schools. 

The  termination  of  aid,  therefore,  signals 
the  arrival  of  a  new  era  in  the  enriching  as- 
sociation of  Iran  vrtth  your  great  country.  It 
offers  great  opportunities  to  private  investors 
from  the  Umted  States  to  assume  a  larger 
share  in  the  rapid  development  of  my  coun- 
try. PoUtlcal  stabUlty,  plus  tax  hoUdays,  easy 
rep»atriatlon  of  capital  and  profits,  as  w'eU  as 
other  Incentives  provide  a  healthy  climate  In 
virtually  every  poslUve  field  of  activity.  This, 
therefore,  serves  as  an  open  invitation  to 
private  investors  from  the  United  SUtes  to 
join  hands  with  their  Iranian  counterparts 
and  to  further  identify  themselves  with  one 
of  the  fastest  moving  economies  in  the 
world. 

In  the  Middle  East,  with  ita  history  of 
turbulence,  Iran's  stable  democratic  govern- 
ment serves  as  a  stabilizing  Influence.  As  an 
emerging,  dynamic  modem  state,  with  great 
prosperity,  she  has  the  highest  stake  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  the  region  and 
draws  upon  a  rich  cultural  and  philosophical 
heritage  In  meeting  her  responslblUttes.  In 
the  words  of  the  Shahanshah: 

"We  seek  peace,  coexistence  and  better 
understanding  with  other  nations,  whatever 
their  ideologies  may  be;  we  wiU  always  sup- 
port any  endeavors  for  the  establUhment 
and  furtherance  of  social  justice;  we  will 
assist  efforts  In  bridging  the  gap  between 
the  poor  and  rich  nations  of  the  world;  and 
wUl  support  any  plans  for  International  co- 
operation, campaigns  against  lUlteracy,  pov- 
erty, disease  and  other  social  Uls..  These 
firm  beUefs  have  been  our  guide  in  interna- 
tional situations  and  have  enabled  us  to 
defend  the  principles  of  right  without 
hesitation." 

Among  those  means  which  men  of  goodwill 
find  most  effective  in  striving  for  peace  is 
knowledge  of  other  nations.  For  with  knowl- 
edge comes  understanding,  and  where  there 
is  understanding  among  men,  there  is  far  less 
Ukely  to  be  disagreement  and  confUct. 
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Wltb  this  In  mind,  I  am  most  happy  today 
to  cloee  my  remarks  with  the  announcement 
that  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  Just  estab- 
lished the  Patilavl  Scholarships  tor  American 
students.  This,  you  might  recall,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, is  the  result  of  the  discussion  last 
summer  between  the  Shahansbab  and  your- 
self, on  the  occasion  of  His  Imperial  Majesty's 
visit  to  the  United  States. 

The  scholarships  will  make  It  possible  for 
81  American  students  to  go  to  Iran,  to  study 
m  our  universities  and  live  ampng  our  peo- 
ple, imder  provisions  that  are  now  being 
worked  out. 

It  Is  hoped  that  through  the  Pahlavl 
Scholarablpe,  our  two  nations  build  another 
bridge  of  understanding  and  forge  another 
bond  of  friendship  and  trust.  Most  Impor- 
tant, we  do  this  among  a  new,  upcoming 
generation,  who,  within  a  few  short  years, 
will  bear  the  responsibilities  for  peace  and 
harmony  among  nations. 

I  thank  you. 


Crackdown  on  Waste  and  Corruption  in 
South  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12, 1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my  most 
recent  trip  to  Vietnam,  as  on  previous 
trips.  I  saw  flagrant  waste  and  corrup- 
tion In  nonmllltary  aspects  of  American 
Involvement  In  Vietnam.  I  rejwrted  on 
this  situation  to  my  colleagues  here  In 
the  House.  I  Introduced,  and  was  Joined 
by  38  of  my  colleagues,  a  resolution  to 
create  a  Joint  Investigatory  Committee 
on  the  Civic  Action  Program  in  Vietnam. 
I  have  had  a  series  of  discussions  with 
high  administration  officials  and  am 
hopeful  that  action  wUl  be  taken  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  in  South  Vietnam. 

Thus  it  Is  that  I  was  pleased  by  an 
article  In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
headlined  "United  States  Plans  Crack- 
down on  Illegal  Transactions  by  Ameri- 
cans in  Vietnam."  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle to  the  Members'  attention,  and  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  wish  to  in- 
clude it  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

CO«RT7PTION   AND  WA«:    UOTTH)   STATUS   PLANS 

Ckackoown  on  Hjxcal  Thansactions  bt 
Ambucams  in  Vittnam — Black  Markxt 
Dkaungs,  Thett  of  PX  Goods  Ark  As- 
SAH^ED — ^New  Rules  fob  Contbactors — 
PsssT  Need  a  Refbigeratos? 

(By  Peter  R.  Kann) 
Saigon. — Vietnamese  corruption  is  a  con- 
stant topic  here.  By  day,  it  is  a  source  of  an- 
noyance and  frustration  to  many  Americans. 
By  night,  it  is  a  subject  of  amusement  on  the 
cocktail  circuit,  where  "Have  you  heard  about 
the  province  chief  in  .  .  ."  serves  as  Saigon's 
•ubetltute  for  can-you-top-thls  back  home. 
But  the  Vietnamese  have  no  monopoly  on 
ImproprieUes  here.  Thus,  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months  a  high-level  n.S.  commission  has 
been  meeting  in  secrecy  to  map  a  caonpalgn 
against  Ulegal  activity  by  Americans  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  result:  Early  next  year  a  full-scale 
housecleaning  wUt'hlt  both  ihe  U.S.  military 
and  UJB.  civilians  here,  as  well  as  companies 
working  for  the  n.S.  Government  in  Vietnam. 
The  attack  will  aero  in  on  three  targets: 
Blackmarket  activity  by  Individuals  and  com- 


panies, large-sdale  theft  smd  diversion  of  PX 
goods  and  oth*-  n.S.  conunodlties  and  Ulegal 
contracting  ankngements. 

The  reforms  will  mean  that  contractors 
will  be  paid  li^  plasters  rather  than  dollars, 
that  financial  'dealings  of  all  VS.  civilians 
and  soldiers  Here  will  be  scrutinized  by  a 
computer  programmed  to  look  for  black- 
market  operatives  and  that  the  movement 
of  PX  and  oth^  goods  will  be  closely  watched 
from  ship  to  sfaplf . 

THE      BHACK      MARKET      THRIVES 

There's  no  I  question  that  reforms  are 
needed.  The  'black  market  here  thrives 
of>enly.  Tbrou^out  central  Saigon  and  other 
cities  and  tow^is  with  U.S.  bases,  the  slde- 
walks  are  cluttered  with  stands  selling  a  list 
of  U.S.  producte — cigarets,  toiletries,  watches, 
radios,  clothlnf — that  closely  parallels  the  in- 
ventory of  the  local  PX.  Often,  the  sidewalk 
vendors  offer  a  wider  range  of  products  than 
the  PX:  Saleni  cigarets,  the  favorite  of  Viet- 
namese, can  ^ways  be  purchased  on  the 
street  but  oft#n  are  unavailable  at  the  PX. 

Vendors  openly  hawk  their  wares  across 
the  street  froni  the  National  Assembly  build- 
ing and  in  froi^t  of  the  downtown  Saigon  PX. 
The  sidewalk  ^hops  don't  have  larger  items 
like  refrigerat<^rs  and  television  sets,  but  it's 
easy  to  find  ^meone  who  can  arrange  a 
black-market  purchase  of  such  products. 

The  special  V-3.  commission  contends  that 
most  commodities  on  the  black  market  get 
there  In  bulk  Quantities  through  well-estab- 
lished channefc  involving  the  active  partici- 
pation, for  profit,  of  certain  Uj8.  and  other 
non- Vietnamese  personnel.  This  doesn't 
mean  high-ranking  people  are  necessarily 
Involved.  "A  cfcver  person  of  humble  rank  In 
the  right  Job  kt  the  right  place  can  do  It," 
a  source  says. 

U.S.  offlclall  aren't  much  Interested  in 
catching  the  street  vendors  or  the  GI  who 
occasionally  s^ls  a  bottle  of  PX  whiskey  to  a 
blackmarket  curator,  "We're  out  to  stop  the 
big.  organized  diversion  at  docks,  warehouses 
and  transport  Jlnes,"  says  one  official.  Details 
of  the  proposed  controls  aren't  known,  but 
there  probably  will  be  strict  new  accountmg 
and  invoicing  procedures.  Also,  VS.  makers 
of  PX  product^  may  be  asked  to  imprint  spe- 
cial PX  markings  on  goods  intended  for  Viet- 
nam so  they  can  be  identified  easily  If  found 
on  the  black  market. 

THE   BIJACK    MARKET   IN    MONET 

(Some  means  of  control,  of  course,  are  lim- 
ited by  the  feallties  of  war.  Considerable 
diversion  coul(l  be  stemmed  if  more  U.S.  sol- 
diers were  detailed  to  guard  goods  being 
transported,  for  Instance.  But,  says  one  official 
here,  "McNamara  and  Westmoreland  seem  to 
think  it's  moife  important  to  have  OIs  fight- 
ing the  enemji  than  gruardlng  refrigerators.") 

The  black  market  in  money  here  is  as  vast 
JIB  the  black  market  in  goods,  but  it  differs  In 
that  no  large-ccale  criminal  ring  is  Involved. 
It  thrives  on  ft  welter  of  individual  transac- 
tions. I 

The  soldiers  and  others  who  work  for  the 
Government  or  for  Government  contractors 
here  are  paid  |n  MPC  (military  i>ayment  cer- 
tificates), a  scrip  convertible  by  Americans 
into  dollars.  &|PCs  are  difficult,  if  not  impoesl- 
ble,  for  non-American  civilians  to  convert  or 
spend,  and  they  thus  have  little  Intrinsic 
value  to  black*-market-money  changers. 

To  make  a  felack-market  profit  with  MFCs, 
an  American  laust  convert  them  into  regular 
UjB.  currency  or — as  generally  is  the  case — 
into  some  negotiable  dollar  instrument  like 
travelers  checks  or  postal  money  orders.  This 
can  be  done  legally  here,  with  a  dollar  of 
scrip  worth  a  real  VS.  dollar.  The  American 
then  takes  his  negotiable  instrument  to  a 
black-market  money  changer. 

The  cash  or  negotiable  Instrument  is  worth 
about  160  i^a^rs  to  the  dollar  on  the  black 
market.  In  dfflclal  dealings,  the  dollar  la 
worth  118  plasters. 
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THE   COMEtTTEB    IS   WATCHING 

The  special  coOunisslon  hopes  to  wipe  out 
the  bulk  of  this  Illegal  activity  with  a  com- 
puter scheduled  to  arrive  here  shortly.  The 
salary  level  and  IjEPC  bank-account  balances 
of  all  Americans  Iwlll  be  programmed  on  the 
computer,  and  aju  exchanges  of  MFCs  for 
negotiable  Instruments  will  be  fed  Into  the 
machlnne.  Any  accounts  showing  unusual 
activity  will  be  noted  by  the  computer,  and 
these  accounts  WUl  receive  special  audits. 
Transactions  or  efimings  that  can't  be  docu- 
mented will  be  injvestlgated. 

"We  won't  sto^  all  of  It,"  says  one  official 
here,  "but  we'U  make  It  a  lot  more  risky  and 
expensive  to  deaf  In  the  black-market,  and 
we  will  ellminatt  the  larger  operators.  The 
guy  turning  ovef  $10,000  a  month  will  be 
caught."  I 

Also,  cuttmg  ^ut  the  larger  transactions 
and  thus  reducing  the  volume  of  illegal  ex- 
change will  raise  {the  overhead  costs  of  money 
changers  and  perhaps  further  weaken  the 
black-market  structure,  sources  believe. 
Moreover,  they  believe  the  U.S.  crackdown 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  Vietnamese  attack 
on  the  money  ch»ngers. 

The  biggest  changes  planned  by  the  special 
commission  Involve  Government  contracting. 
The  U5.  Goveniment,  mainly  the  military, 
awards  contractu  for  construction  here  of 
everything  from  snack  bars  to  airfields.  The 
awards  total  about  $40  million  a  month,  one 
official  estimatea.  Most  contractors  are  US. 
companies,  and  idost  are  paid  in  dollars.  The 
contracts,  geners^ly  ooet  plus  a  fixed  fee,  are 
awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder.  This  competi- 
tive factor,  couttled  with  the  black-market 
dollar  manlpulailons  here,  forces  many  ccn- 
tractors  into  Ulegal  monetary  arrangements, 
sources  here  explain. 

For  example,  a.  company  wins  a  contract  to 
buUd  a  troop  blDet.  It  arranges  with  a  Viet- 
namese bualnesanan  to  supply  laborers  and 
some  building  supplies.  Legally,  the  U.S.  com- 
pany, which  is  f«ceiving  its  pay  in  dollars, 
should  pay  the  Vietnamese  subcontractor  in 
piasters,  acquired  through  official  channels  at 
the  legal  convemion  rate  of  118  plasters  to 
the  dollar.  | 

Instead,  thou^,  the  company  arranges  to 
pay  the  Vietnaiqese  subcontractor  in  dollars, 
and  in  return  the  subcontractor  supplies  his 
goods  and  servldee  at  the  rate  of  about  150 
piasters  to  the  (dollar.  Advantages  to  both 
parties  are  obvl(>iis.  The  U.S.  company  get« 
more  services  ejah  supplies  for  Its  money.  The 
Vietnamese,  whi)  probably  is  already  rolling 
In  piasters,  wants  convertible  currency  in  a 
safe  place  and  ^  gets  the  contractor  to  de- 
posit the  dollais  In  a  Hong  Kong,  U.S.  or 
Swiss  bank  account. 

Although  all  contractors  don't  operate  in 
this  way,  sources  say  that  such  arrangements. 
in  multiple  variations,  are  pervasive  here. 
U.S.  officials  admit  to  having  little  or  no 
effective  contro)  over  subcontracting  work 
here. 


roBCED  Orro  following  suit 

Since  the  illegal  practices  generally  are 
longstanding,  tie  contractor  can  count  on 
the  black-market  money  advantages  when 
bidding  OD  a  contract.  This  allows  him  to 
lower  his  bid,  a&d  this.  In  turn,  forces  other 
contractors  to  ftollow  suit  or  to  be  underbid 
consistently.  "If  one  contractor  can  count  on 
a  30%  to  60%  competitive  advantage  over 
the  others,  the«  their  choice  Is  to  compete 
on  the  same  ba41s  or  pack  up  and  go  home," 
says  an  Americaii  here. 

The  new  oonttols  are  still  under  wraps,  but 
it's  known  they  will  involve  a  major  switch 
away  from  payltig  prime  contractors  in  dol- 
lars. U.S.  officials  are  seeking  firm  assurance 
from  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  that 
contractors  wlUI  be  able  to  repatriate  their 
profits  by  ooijvertlng  them  Into  doUan 
through  goveminent  dollar  reserves. 

It's  also  constdered  Ukely  that  the  control* 
on  contracting  ^  dU  Include  far  stricter  audlt- 
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ing  of  contractors'  accounts,  with  the  aim  of 
uncovering  Ulegal  subcontract  arrangements. 
The  commission  planning  the  hoxiaeclean- 
ing  campaign  has  three  members  represent- 
ing the  U.S.  embassy,  the  American  military 
command  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Intema- 
tioaal  Development.  The  campaign  Is  based 
on  secret  commission  hearings  and  on  find- 
ings of  Investigators  working  under  the  com- 
mission's direction.  The  commission  has  co- 
ordinated its  plans  with  the  Saigon  regime 
at  the  ministerial  level,  and  Americans  ap- 
pear confident  of  cooperation  and  some 
parallel  action  by  Vietnamese  officials. 

STRENGTHENING   THE   ECONOMY 

Aside  from  the  obvious  aim  of  saving 
tJncle  Sam  some  money,  the  housecleaning 
Is  aimed  at  strengthening  the  legitimate 
Vietnamese  economy.  Honest  Vietnamese 
Importers,  for  example,  are  severely  hurt  by 
illegal  competition  from  diverted  PX  goods. 
Much  of  the  U.S.  expectation  of  Vietnamese 
cooperation  in  the  reform  stems  from  the 
belief  that  Saigon  is  under  pressure  from 
Vietnamese  businessmen  to  crack  down. 

There  could  be  some  political  motives  be- 
hind the  campaign,  too.  Over  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  top  U.S.  officials  in  Vietnam 
have  made  clear  to  the  Vietnamese  regime 
the  deep  U.S.  concern  over  widespread  cor- 
ruption within  Vietnam's  government  and 
armed  forces  and  the  necessity  for  correc- 
tive action.  The  action  is  needed,  American 
officials  say,  to  Insure  greater  government 
and  mUitary  efficiency  and  to  win  much- 
needed  popular  support  for  the  new  regime 
here.  In  this  context,  it's  logical  that  the 
U.S.  should  seek  to  set  its  own  house  in 
order  here  as  a  prerequisite  to  applying  effec- 
tive leverage  on  Vietnamese  officials. 

Sources  cloee  to  the  U.S.  campaign  claim 
there  wUl  be  no  recriminations  for  past 
abuses,  especiaUy  In  the  contracting  area. 
They  also  Insist  that  the  new  contracting 
rules  won't  be  punitive  and  won't  be  aimed 
at  any  reduction  In  profitability  of  contract 
work. 

"We  wUl  make  It  possible  for  an  honest 
man  to  make  as  many  honest  bucks  as  he 
wants  in  Vietnam,  but  we'll  make  It  highly 
unattractive  for  him  to  make  money  any 
other  way,"  one  American  official  says. 

The  sources  here  say  they  are  aware  that 
the  current  "unacceptable"  situation  was 
shaped  by  the  exigencies  of  war,  mainly  the 
rapid,  massive  U.S.  military  buUdup  of  late 
1965  and  early  1966.  "At  that  point  we  were 
in  danger  of  losing  a  war;  things  had  to  get 
done  and  get  done  fast;  there  was  no  time 
to  be  concerned  with  niceties."  a  U.S.  source 
concedes. 


Ckritfanas    Packages    Sent    to    American 
Prisoners  in  North  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12. 1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  December  9. 
1967.  issue  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star.  The  editorial  follows: 

Christmas  in  Hanoi 
This  year,  as  in  previoas  years,  nhaU 
Christmas  packages  have  been  sent  by  wives 
and  famUles  to  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam.  It  is  hoped  that  this  year.  In 
wntrast  to  previous  years,  the  authoriUes  In 
Hanoi  win  permit  the  packages  to  reach  the 
uQprisoned  men. 


The  tmcertaintles  surrounding  the  life  and 
well-being  of  any  POW  Invariably  place  a 
cruel  burden  on  those  at  home  who  care.  But 
under  the  policy  that  Hanoi  has  adopted,  it 
is  cruelty  compounded. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  chosen  to  dis- 
regard virtrially  every  provision  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  prisoners  of  war — a  conven- 
tion that  they  have  formaUy  agreed  to  abide 
by.  They  do  not  announce  the  names  of  those 
taken  prisoner.  They  refuse  to  aUow  Red 
Cross  inspection  of  the  prisoner  camps.  Only 
a  trickle  of  maU  is  allowed  to  get  through 
either  to  or  from  the  prisoners.  And  last  year, 
all  Christmas  parcels  sent  to  the  men  were 
returned,  without  explanation,  to  the  sender. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
authorities  ta  North  Vietnam  wUl  see  fit  to 
start  living  up  to  the  International  code  they 
have  solemnly  approved.  But  the  small  hope 
remains  that  they  wUl  relent  in  their  deter- 
mination to  use  the  prisoners  as  propaganda 
weapons  to  the  extent  of  recognizing  the  spe- 
cial religious  and  humamtarian  aspect  of 
Christmas.  Perhaps,  this  year,  those  leaders 
who  claim  such  Idealistic  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  all  humanity  wUl  demonstrate  the 
simple  charity  required  to  let  a  few  packages 
from  home  pass  through  their  curtain  of 
hatred. 


More  Praise  for  Control  Data  Decision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12.  1967 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
m6nth  the  announcement  was  made 
that  Control  Data  Corp.,  a  Minneapolis 
firm,  would  build  a  computer  compo- 
nents factory  and  a  training  institute  in 
the  poverty  area  of  north  Mirmeapolls. 
This  farsighted  decision  has  been  ac- 
claimed by  various  news  media.  Th^  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  In  the  latest 
issue  of  the  North  Minneapolis  Post: 

Action  Like  This  Is  toe  Kind  Needed  To 
Eliminate  the  Orettos  in  the  Area 

To  us  the  term  ghetto  has  always  been 
reprehensible.  We  do  not  recaU  ever  having 
used  it  and  have  no  plans  to  extensively  do 
so  m  the  future.  Because  of  the  racial  dis- 
turbances of  1966  and  1967,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  refer  to  Plymouth  ave.  as  the 
street  to  stay  away  from  because  it  was  such 
a  tough  neighborhood  that  aU  of  the  win- 
dows in  the  business  places  had  to  be 
boarded  and  it  was  Impossible  to  operate 
with  glass  store  fronts. 

To  argue  that  such  a  sUtement  did  not 
refiect  the  actions  of  a  thoughtless  minor- 
ity would  be  like  sajrlng  It  does  not  snow 
in  Minnesota  during  the  winter  months. 
There  were  racial  disturbances  on  Plymouth 
ave.  during  1966  and  1967.  We  may  as  well 
face  up  to  the  fact  persons  with  criminal 
tendencies,  both  wUte  and  black,  did  chooee 
that  section  of  the  city  in  which  to  operate. 

Now  comes  possibly  the  biggest  news  story 
that  has  ever  been  written  about  Minnea- 
polis. That  includes  even  the  completion 
of  the  Nicollet  ave.  Mall  and  other  headline 
stories  that  have  been  written  during  the 
last  25  years  about  the  development  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

The  decision  of  Control  Data  Corp.,  one 
at  the  world's  leading  computer  manufac- 
turers, to  open  a  plant  on  Pljrmouth  Ave., 
is  to  us  one  of  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of 
the  city  during  the  last  decade. 


The  original  announcement  says  the  com- 
pany will  operate  temporarily  In  leased 
quarters  at  Plymouth  and  Bryant  aves. 
Next  year  It  wlU  build  an  85,000-8quare  foot 
plant  that  will  employ  nearly  300  persons. 
The  next  stop  will  be  the  erection  of  its 
second  Minneapolis  training  Institute  near 
or  adjacent  to  Its  new  Northslde  plant. 

To  us  the  most  exciting  development  is 
the  area  will  now  become  the  training  center 
for  those  persons  with  even  the  least  experi- 
ence in  any  trade.  That  section  has  practically 
been  written  off  for  many  years  a^  a  place 
in  which  not  to  locate. 

The  nicest  fact,  too,  is  this  Is  private 
money  and  not  a  poverty  program  plan  from 
Washington,  D.C.  No  government  money  is 
Involved.  The  particular  area  In  which  Con- 
trol Data  Corp.  wlU  locate  has  room  for 
plenty  more  simUar  developments.  This  may 
be  Just  the  start  of  many  other  plants  that 
will  locate  in  that  area. 

MinneapKSlis  may  have  taken  the  first  step 
toward  eliminating  an  apparent  ghetto  In 
its  midst.  It  Is  not  Impossible  this  may  be 
the  first  step  In  proving  Negroes  are  only 
another  of  minority  groups.  It  is  not  too 
many  years  ago  that  such  minority  groups 
as  the  Irish,  the  Italians,  the  Jews  and  per- 
sons from  other  eastern  European  countries 
were  only  tolerated,  but  never  accepted  as 
real  American  citizens. 

We  certainly  welcome  the  financial  angle 
the  building  of  this  plant  represents.  At  the 
same  time,  we  also  believe  the  building  of 
this  plant  in  what  was  formerly  forbidden 
territory  may  mean  much  more  in  establish- 
ing the  equality  of  races. 


Detroit's  Hnndred  Clnb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   MICHIGAN  ■ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12. 1967 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  De- 
troit had  the  first  Hundred  Club.  It  is  a 
volunteer  organization  of  Detroit  citizens 
banded  together  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
helping  materially — in  dollars  and  cents 
and  economic  self-respect — the  families 
of  Detroit's  firemen  and  policemen  who 
are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  On  Friday, 
June  19,  1959,  the  Honorable  Louis  C. 
Rabaut,  of  Michigan,  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  remarks  on  Detroit's 
Hundred  Club  in  which  it  was  suggested 
that  the  Nation  would  do  well  to  take 
note  of  the  club's  success.  I  understand 
that  now  several  clubs  modeled  after  the 
Huhdred  Club  have  been  organized  in 
other  cities  throughout  the  country. 

We  are  happy  now  to  make  a  report  to 
you  of  the  success  of  Detroit's  Hundred 
Club.  On  November  15,  1967,  the  club 
celebrated  its  15th  anniversary.  Since  its 
establishment  the  club  has  helped  105 
widows  and  families  of  policemen  and 
firemen  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the 
Detroit  metropolitan  area  and  State 
troopers  throughout  the  State.  The  total 
benefit  payments  have  been  $509,572. 

The  Club  has  established  a  scholarship 
fund  of  $80,000  administered  by  the 
Student  Aid  Foundation.  This  scholar- 
ship program  assures  higher  education 
for  children  of  firemen,  policemen,  and 
State  troopers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty, 
as  well  as  for  those  children  who  want 
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to  acquire  skills  or  get  training  In  other 
vocations. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  impressive  record  of 
achievement. 


USAF  Readies  First  F-lllA  Squadron 
for  Yietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MASSACHxnrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RfePRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  December  12.  1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Si>eaker.  the  F-lllA  fighter-bomber  Is 
reportedly  ready  for  operation  and  fit  for 
use  in  Vietnam. 

There  has  been  great  controversy  and 
apprehension  about  the  performance  of 
this  aircraft,  which  was  designed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNfunara  for  a  plane 
at  lowest  possible  cost  which  could  serve 
both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 

The  main  question  was  whether  one 
plane  could  be  built  for  two  different 
kinds  of  use  and  still  have  the  necessary 
effectiveness  In  both  uses.  This  problem 
seems  to  have  been  answered.  In  speed, 
maneuverability,  and  general  adaptabil- 
ity to  different  takeoff  and  landing  situ- 
ations, the  plane  has  been  reported  to 
perform  outstandingly.  All  tests  have 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  vet- 
eran pilots  that  It  suits  the  long  nm, 
heavy  load,  and  pinpoint  bombing  duty 
that  is  necessary  in  Vietnam. 

In  view  of  the  serious  and  conscien- 
tious questions  which  were  asked  when 
tile  plan  was  first  announced,  the  report 
which  appeared  in  the  Lowell  Sun  re- 
cently is  extremely  reassuring,  and  I  in- 
sert it  for  publication  in  the  Record  : 
USAP  RgAOiKB  Fnsr  F-lllA  Squadhon  fob 

VXKTNAM 

(By  Don  Dwigglns) 

Nkllzs  An  FOBCX  Bask,  Nkvaoa. — "Opera- 
tional readiness  aa  soon  m  poeslblel" 

In  those  words,  tbe  oonun&nder  of  a  secret 
Air  Force  project.  Harvest  Reaper,  has  oome 
close  to  conceding  the  truth  of  minors  that 
tbe  controversial  F-lllA  flgbter-bomber  will 
Boon  be  on  its  way  to  Vietnam. 

"If  there  Is  the  requirement,  well  go  I" 
says  Harvest  Reaper's  skipper,  a  veteran  com- 
bat pilot  with  the  unlikely  name  of  Col.  Ivan 
H.  Dethman. 

Here  at  Nellla  AFB,  the  USAP's  Tactical 
Tighter  Weapons  Center  wBere  m^n  and 
planes  are  sharpened  for  Vietnam  duty,  the 
P-lllA  (formerly  the  TFX)  is  now  known 
as  the  "fastest  gun  In  the  West." 

But  the  project's  seven  Instructor-pilots, 
all  Vietnam  veterans  averaging  100  missions 
each,  call  the  black-nosed  fighter-bomber 
"Snoopy"  after  the  cartoon  character. 

There  Is  stUI  another  nickname  for  the 
F-lllA.  but  Col.  Detham.  native  of  Uans- 
fleld,  SJ>.  whose  present  home  Is  Seattle,  la 
mysterious  about  It:  "If  I  told  you  what  It 
was  you'd  know  where  we  are  going!" 

There  Is  little  question  that  the  F-lllA 
has  flown  through  more  political  flak  than 
any  other  aircraft.  The  controversy  began 
almost  as  soon  as  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  ordered  a  single  aircraft  at 
lowest  possible  cost  tor  both  the  Air  Fiwce 
and  Navy.  The  question  was:  Oould  cuch  a 
compromise  plane  be  built  penalizing  both 
services? 


Then  came  tt  e  charge 
favoritism,   or  b  oth,   had 


granting  the  contract  for  the  TFX  to  Gen- 


eral Dynamics, 
The  F-lllA 
replacement  for 
Southeast   Asia, 
flight    line    as 
curately 
"They're 
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that  politics  and 
been  Involved  In 


Fort  Worth,  Texas  firm. 
)  now  being  readied  as  a 
the  F-106  ThTinderchlef  In 
The  F-105,  known  on  the 
"Wild    Weasel,"    cannot    ac- 


fly  farther,  fas 
with  greater 
bat  plane.  Col 
He  should 
P-lllA'8  are  11 
rehearsals  of  » 


be  CO  npared  wtth  the  F-lllA. 
entire]^  different  airplanes,"  ex- 
plains Capt.  Job  a  D.  Phillips,  of  Beebe  and 
North  Little  Ro^k,  Ark.,  one  of  the  Harvest 
Reaper  Instructdrs.  Where  the  Thunderchlef 
can  hold  Its  owa  In  a  dogfight  with  a  UIO, 
the  F-lllA  admittedly  Is  too  heavy  for  such 
melees  as  the  oae  In  which  Major  Kenneth 
T.  Blank  scored 'the  first  F-105  MIO  kill  in 
August,  1966.  BUink  Is  from  Franklin,  W.ch. 

What  the  F-lilA  has  proved  it  can  do  Is 
with  a  bigger  payload  and 
:y  than  any  other  com- 
^thman  admits. 

At  NelUs  the  unit's  six 
mg  dawn-to-dusk  In  grim 
isticated  new  combat  mis- 
sions that  coulti  change  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  Vietnam  air  war.  By  virtue  of 
Its  terrain-following  radar  (TFR)  and  other 
futuristic  radar  kear.  Snoopy  can  make  low- 
level  penetratlozf  under  enemy  radar  screens, 
either  subsonicilly  or  supersonically,  then 
dash  over  the  tirget  at  speeds  above  Macb 
2.5 — 1450  m.pJi. 

This  has  been  proven  with  simulated  low- 
level  penetration  missions  in  a  flight-test 
area  covering  six  states.  The  low  sxipersonlc 
runs,  of  course,  {are  made  over  uninhabited 
land  (near  the  <Orand  Canyon),  for  under 
these  circtunstailces  boom  intensities  run  as 
high  as  120  poun^  overpressure. 

Harvest  Reape^,  officially  the  4481st  Tacti- 
cal Fighter  Squidron,  now  has  11  two-man 
crews  in  advanc^  training  coming  up  to  the 
end  of  a  sts-moith  program  that  began  last 
July.  ] 

The  pilot  trainees,  who  also  are  mainly 
Vietnam  veterans,  are  eager  volunteers,  learn- 
ing to  get  the  m<«t  out  of  the  P-lllA,  which 
by  virtue  of  Its  swlng-wlng  arrangement  can 
operate  from  relatively  short  fields  and  loiter 
with  wings  exte4<led,  or  tuck  them  back  like 
a  diving  hawk  fdr  supersonic  dashes. 

"On  the  deckj"  says  Capt.  Phillips,  "you 
could  outrun  a  [MIO-21  with  youir  sviperlor 
acceleration  andt^jige." 

The  F-lllA  already  has  reached  I<ach  2.5 
many  times,  dcisplte  past  criticism  of  Its 
speed  capability,  isays  Capt.  Phillips. 

He  praises  the  iwcuracy  of  Snoopy's  Inertlal 
navigation  syst«m — on  a  flight  from  Fort 
Worth  to  Loring  AFB,  Maine,  on  autopilot, 
his  F-lllA  uncslmlly  found  Its  own  way  to 
ths  of  a  mUe  of  the  runway 
Ige,  he  also  proved  out  that 
|ty  by  flying  non-stop  from 
Maine  to  the  Pails  Air  Show  in  Ave  hours  35 
minutes — without  refueling. 

"I  don't  know  tehat  aU  the  flak  was  about," 
he  says.  "It's  a  h«l  of  an  airplane !" 

The  flak,  of  cpurse,  was  political,  but  at 
Nellls  there  is  nd  time  for  or  interest  in  past 
criticism.  "We're!  here  to  do  a  Job,  to  prove 
what  she  can  doi'  says  Colonel  Dethman. 

Answering  criticism  that  the  F-lllA  is 
"\inderpowered,":  Captain  PbilUpe  explains 
that,  while  it  k  sluggish  subsonically,  in 
supersonic  flight  lt«  acceleration  is 
"amazing."  j 

Most  of  the  prllse  you  hear,  however,  is  tor 
the  sophistlcateq  electronics  gear — "the  most 
beautiful  setup  i  ever  flew,"  says  Capt.  Phil- 
lips. What  the  vectronlcs  gear  does  Is  give 
the  F-lllA  an  all-weather  capability  to  slip 
In  low  and  fast,  find  lU  target  with  eerie  ac- 
curacy, drop  Its  bombs  (either  conventional 
or  nuclear)  and  get  out  high  and  fast — 
something  the  Tactical  Air  Conmumd  has 
never  had  beforeJ 

The  pUots  seetn  agreed  that  Snoopy  has 
met  its  demanding  design  criteria  for  a  multi- 
mission  fighter-bomber  with  Intercontinental 
range,  near  triple-sonic  speed  and  high  flre- 


withln  seven-tei 
center.  As  to  rail 
P-lllA's  capablB 


power.  Beneatti  Its 
reled  20-mllllmetei 


belly  Is  slung  a  six-bar- 
cannon  that  can  flre  6000 
rounds  a  minute — tllke  one  long,  steel  cylin- 
der," says  Capt.  PliilUps.  "At  the  speeds  we 
fly,  we  need  it!" 

How  are  things  g6lng  generally? 
Not  as  good  as  |'d  hoped  for,"  Col.  Deth- 
man admits.  "Butjthen  I'm  never  satisfied. 
Not  even  with  the  nest." 

In  reality.  It  Is  k  never-ending  task,  now 
run  concurrent  with  Category  I  and  IT  fac- 
tory and  nSAP  testing  of  all  systems  at  Ed- 
wards and  Eglln  ARBs. 

When  the  slx-n^nth  pUot  training  pro- 
gram ends  In  De^mber,  however.  Harvest 
Reaper  will  stand  iready  for  the  long  over- 
water  flight  to  Vljetnam,  and  could  be  la 
action  by  the  first  bf  next  year. 

All  they  need  here  Is  the  word  "Go." 


Keep 
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OF  REMARKS 

or 


EXTENSION 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    !rxw   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  McCARTI  Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Its 
lead  editorial  December  9,  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  carefully  chartered  the 
dangerous  and  j  exacting  course  the 
United  States  nas  set  for  Itself  In 
Vietnam.  j 

The  paper  states  that  "we  are  on  the 
right  track  In  providing  the  necessary 
military  umbrella  for  the  fledgling  Sai- 
gon Government "  The  News  then  goes 
on  to  warn  thai;  "our  greatest  danger 
comes  from  our  Nation's  pent-up  frus- 
trations and  Imc  »tience  which  threaten 
to  confront  us  \  rith  a  false  choice  be- 
tween equally  unacceptable  risks — those 
of  pulling  out  and  leaving  Asia  defense- 
less and  our  own  prestige  and  credibility 
In  a  shambles  versus  those  of  escalating 
recklessly  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war." 

Thus  does  the  News  accurately  and 
succinctly  define  our  very  difficult  course 
between  the  Scyl|a  of  ignominious  with- 
drawal and  the 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ij  Include  the  fiill  text  of 
the  Buffalo  Evenl  ng  News  editorial  in  the 
Recoro  at  this  point: 
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(I^arybdls  of  nuclear 


It  LiMTrKD 


The  coming  resignation  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara  and  the  uncertainty  about 
what  It  might  mean  for  the  future  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  War  brings  into  focus 
a  pervasive  national  anxiety.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  bis  admlnlsjtration  President  Johnson 
established  the  in^ge  of  a  sort  of  miracle 
worker,  but  after  f^ur  years  of  steady  escala- 
tion of  the  war  it]  is  time  to  reaffirm  some 
basic  guidelines  oa  the  Vietnam  war. 

First,  what  Is  oiir  goal  in  Vietnam?  Ob- 
Tiously,  It  is  to  stop  a  pattern  of  Communist 
aggression  that  threatens  not  only  a  small 
Asian  nation  but,  altlmately.  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  president  Johnson  has  re- 
peatedly stressed  the  limited  nature  of  this 
goal.  We  have  no  aim  of  conquering  North 
Vietnam.  | 

Second,  bow  do]  we  achieve  our  goal  In 
Vietnam?  The  bas^c  thing  to  remember,  in 
eplte  of  ImpaUencej  with  the  lack  of  progress, 
Is  that  since  our  goal  is  limited,  we  must 
guard  against  usiag  unlimited  means  to 
achieve  it.  It  would  be  sheer  Idiocy  to  risk 
unnecessarily  an  all-out  nuclear  war,  and 
y«t  tboM   who   advocate   "getting  it  over 


adv 


with,"  using  whatever  force  Is  necessary,  are 
daring  confrontation  with  Red  China. 

How  far  can  the  present  four-year  escala- 
tion go  without  reaching  the  danger  point? 
It  seems  pretty  apparent,  with  bombing 
going  on  at  the  edge  of  China  and  with  Hanoi 
In  ruins,  that  we  are  nudging  the  flashpoint 
right  now.  An  Invasion  of  the  north  or  a 
blockade  of  Soviet  ships  In  Haiphong  could 
send  us  beyond  the  point  of  no  return  that 
we  crossed  when  we  moved  far  north  toward 
the  Yalu  in  Korea,  and  American  troops  sud- 
denly were  faced  with  600,000  Red  Chinese 
"volunteers." 

With  this  In  mind,  we  must'  guard  against 
a  continuing  military  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  The  only  sensible  escalation  must 
be  political,  as  the  new  Saigon  govM-nment, 
pressed  Lf  necessary  by  Ambassador  Bunker, 
makes  the  social,  military  and  economic  re- 
forms that  are  essential  to  building  a  new 
nation  from  this  remnant  of  a  French  colony. 

The  building  of  a  viable  democratic  gov- 
ernment Is  a  slow  process— one  that  may 
take  five  or  10  years  no  matter  how  we  suc- 
ceed mUltarUy. 

So  we  are  on  the  right  track  In  providing 
the  necessary  military  umbreUa  for  the 
fledgling  Saigon  government.  Ova  greatest 
danger  comes  from  our  nation's  pent-up 
frustrations  and  impatience  which  threaten 
to  confront  ua  with  a  false  choice  between 
equally  unacceptable  risks — those  of  pulling 
out  and  leaving  Asia  defenseless  and  our 
own  prestige  and  credibility  in  a  shambles 
vs.  those  Oif  escalating  recklessly  to  the  brink 
of  nuclear  war. 

Let  us  muster  the  steadfastness  to  spurn 
such  extremes  and  stay  the  route  until  we 
can  achieve  an  honorable  peace. 


Text  of  SermoB  at  SpellmaD  Fooeral 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mon4ay,  December  11,1967 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 7, 1967, 1  attended  the  solemn  funeral 
rites  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New 
York  City  for  our  beloved  Francis  Cardi- 
nal Spelhnan.  This  was  the  first  requiem 
conducted  for  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  completely  in  English 
according  to  the  new  rites  of  the  liturgy. 
Nine  cardinals  and  nearly  100  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  took  part  in  the  cere- 
monies. In  attendance  were  some  42  non- 
Catholic  religious  leaders  who  were  given 
positions  of  honor,  and  a  special  canopied 
throne  was  set  aside  for  Archbishop 
lakovos,  primate  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  in  this  hemisphere. 

Among  the  public  figures  who  were  also 
in  attendance  were  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  Vice  President  Hubert  H 
Humphrey,  Senator  Robert  F.  ^nnedy. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,'  Governor  Nel- 
son Rockefeller,  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay, 
and  numerous  others.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
gives  testament  to  the  vivid  impression 
and  indelible  mark  which  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  left  on  his  time  and  his  fellow  man. 

My  good  friend  and  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  Pordham  University,  the  Very 
Reverend  Robert  I.  Gannon  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  who  is  also  a  biographer  of 
the  cardinal,  delivered  a  stirring  eulogy 
Which  I  have  received  permission  to  be 


printed  in  the  Congressionai.  Record,  as 

follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  8,  1967] 

Text  or  the  Serhon  at  Spellican  Funeral 

If  the  aflllcted  Job  were  here  in  the  sanc- 
tuary today  and  cried  out  from  his  place, 
"But  man,  when  he  shall  be  dead  and 
stripped  and  consumed,  I  pray  you,  where  is 
he?"  our  answer  would  have  to  be,  "That 
all  depends."  If  he  referred  to  a  man  like  the 
one  who  lies  in  state  before  us  now,  sur- 
rounded by  every  mark  of  human  honor  and 
love,  we  oould  only  say  "He  is  not  with  tis  any 
more.  He  has  gone  home." 

Is  he  "stripped  and  consumed?"  Well,  he 
has  taken  nothing  with  him  but  the  free  acts 
of  a  long  life.  But  he  U  dead?  Not  reaUy. 
After  78  wonderful  years  among  us,  he  is 
now  one  of  the  Just  souls  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  who  are  "in  the  hand  of 
<3od,  and  the  torment  of  death  shaU  not 
touch  them.  In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they 
seemed  to  die  .  .  .  but  they  are  at  peace." 

The  Apostolic  Delegate  representing  the 
person  of  the  Holy  Father  Is  here  with  car- 
dinals, archbishops  and  bishops  from  every 
part  of  the  Union  with  prelates  and  priests 
and  religious  men  and  women  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  ChrlsUlke  CathoUc  churchman. 
Leaders  of  the  armed  forces.  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  with  chaplains  of  every  rank 
and  of  every  religion  have  come  to  honor  one 
of  their  own. 

A  true  ecumenist 
They  are  Joined  by  clergy  of  the  Orthodox, 
Protestant  and  Jewish  faiths  who  are  with 
us  today  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  a  friend  and 
a  true  ecumenist,  whUe  leaders  from  every 
other  walk  of  life,  are  sitting  side  by  side, 
and  good  old  John  Q.  Citizen  who  has 
brotight  his  wife  along  and  all  their  children 
That  Is  what  It  means  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men. 

In  life  our  Cardinal  ArchlbUhop  did  not 
look  like  the  great  man  that  he  was.  Toward 
the  end  he  seemed  to  be  getting  smaller  and 
his  little  steps  were  beginning  to  falter.  He 
was  never  a  great  scholar,  or  a  great  orator 
or  a  great  writer  either — ^though  the  royalties 
from  his  books  that  went  to  his  many 
charities,  were  equalled  by  few  of  our  greatest 

geniuses.  He  spent  his   life  doing  things 

doing  things  for  Ood,  for  his  Country  and  his 
neighbor,  doing  things  that  only  a  great 
man  could  do.  Nothing  could  hold  him  back. 
As  a  young  priest,  he  was  handed  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Boston  Pilot. 
It  was  meant  as  a  modest  appointment  but 
in  a  shc»-t  time  he  knew  more  about  the 
diocese  than  anybody  In  the  Chancery.  In 
Rome,  he  was  given  charge  of  the  playground 
that  the  Knights  of  Columbus  were  sponsor- 
ing, another  modest  appointment.  But  before 
anyone  realized  what  was  happening,  he  was 
indispensable  to  the  Vatican  Secretariate  of 
State. 

As  a  young  Bishop  he  found  himself  giving 
full  time  to  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation 
but  in  seven  years  he  was  Archbishop  of  New 
York.  There  was  no  one  closer  to  Pope  Plus 
Xn  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  always  called 
him  "my  favorite  bishop."  No  wonder  then 
that  It  was  he  who  Introduced  the  two  men 
at  the  Hyde  Park  luncheon. 

When  questions  arose  that  Involved  the 
appointment  of  the  President's  representa- 
tive at  the  Vatican,  the  ApostoUc  Delegate 
found  him  very  helpfiU  and  when  the  bomb- 
ing of  Monte  Cassino  and  later  Rome  Itself 
came  into  the  planning  of  the  ItaUan  cam- 
paign, the  grlef-strlcken  Pope  turned  to  the 
Archbishop  of  New  York. 

As  Vicar  of  the  armed  forces,  he  traveled 
aU  over  the  world  taking  care  of  deUcate 
situations,  dealing  with  everybody  who  was 
making  history  at  the  time — generals,  kings, 
prime  ministers  and  patriarchs — and  some 
people  think  that  aU  this  taken  together 
with  the  titles,  decorations,  honors  and  de- 


grees that  were  showered  on  him  constituted 
his  greatness. 

ONLY   PART   or  PICTURE     ^ 

It  was  part  of  the  picture  of  course,  but 
not  the  principal  part.  Neither  was  the  Im- 
pressive material  progress  of  his  great  arch- 
diocese. If  you  would  know  the  details  of 
what  has  been  done  In  these  28  years  com- 
pare the  Catholic  Directory  of  1939  with  that 
of  1967— the  Increase  of  parishes,  churches, 
hospitals,  schools,  colleges,  and  homes;  the 
growth  of  Catholic  Charities  and  the  social 
apostolates  among  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the 
aged:  the  development  of  the  MUitary  Ordl- 
narlate — where  shall  we  stop?  The  statistics 
are  incredible  but  they  too  are  only  part  of 
the  plcttxre.  After  all,  great  corporations  can 
be  expanded  by  men  who  are  not  great  them- 
selves. The  whole  picture  must  include  his 
unusual  personaUty. 

One  little  trait  that  always  impressed  his 
devoted  secretaries  was  the  fact  that  he  never 
tried  to  Impress  anyone — even  the  most 
exalted.  He  was  always  himself  witti  his  little 
side  remarks  and  a  Boston  accent  that  he 
never  lost  even  when  he  spoke  Italian.  When 
he  went  to  Rome  for  the  Oreat  Consistory 
and  was  made  a  Prince  of  the  Chxirch,  he 
could  have  been  forgiven  for  being  Just  a 
little  bit  self-conscious  but  he  went  about  for 
all  the  world,  as  if  someone  else  were  being 
honored. 

PRESENTATION    Or   THE    HAT 

After  the  principal  ceremony  was  over,  his 
party  retired  to  the  vUla  on  the  Janlculum 
where  the  American  College  was  to  be  built 
later  on.  There  they  waited  for  the  emissary 
from  the  Vatican  who  came  for  the  formal 
presentation  of  the  great  red  hat  and 
tassels.  It  looked  enormous  on  the  silver  tray 
when  extended  with  a  bow  by  the  Master  of 
the  Robes  and  an  ordinary  prelate  would 
have  tried  for  Just  a  moment  to  look  like 
Richelieu. 

Cardinal  Spellman  grinned  at  the  Monsl- 
gnor  who  was  as  grave  as  a  Judge  and 
asked:  "What  shall  I  do  now?  Just  take  it?" 
And  everyone  relaxed. 

This  revealed  once  more  a  quality  that 
made  It  possible  for  him  to  be  everyone's 
equal  and  letters  home  from  the  servicemen 
who  met  him  at  the  front  glowed  with  their 
appreciation  of  the  fact.  Sludging  along  one 
day  In  the  rain,  he  met  a  corporal  who 
wanted  to  go  to  confession,  so  without  a 
word  they  both  went  under  the  tall  of  a 
cart  for  absolution  and  a  good  long  talk. 

Anothn:  day  on  one  of  his  many  hospital 
vislto,  he  stopped  to  cheer  up  one  of  the 
yoxmger  casualties.  The  boy  felt  sure  that 
Cardinal  Archbishops  must  have  plenty  of 
free  time  on  their  consecrated  hands,  so  he 
gave  him  the  folks'  address  and  asked  that 
he  write  to  them  and  say  that  their  Joe  was 
doing  Just  flne. 

It  happened  that  the  Vicar  of  the  Armed 
Forces  was  Just  that  kind  of  a  Cardinal 
Archbishop.  He  took  down  the  address  and 
wrote  a  nice  personal  letter  to  the  anxiotis 
mother  in  Kansas.  Doing  so  gave  him  such 
a  glow  of  human  satisfaction  that  he  ended 
by  writing  to  more  than  10,000  mothers  be- 
fore the  war  was  over. 

When  he  signed  the  letters  be  could  al- 
ways feel  the  presence  of  his  own  mother 
looking  over  his  shoulder.  Like  most  of  us 
priests,  he  was  very  close  to  his  mother — 
to  his  whole  family,  in  fact. 

As  the  eldest,  he  took  an  early  responsi- 
bility for  his  two  brothers  and  two  sisters 
and  when  his  parents  died  he  was  the  main 
source  of  their  remarkable  umty.  All  their 
holidays  were  spent  together  and  it  was 
amusing  to  see  how  a  Cardinal  Archbishop 
could  be  teased  and  contradicted  in  the  fam- 
Uy  circle.  It  was  more  than  amusing.  It  was 
revealing. 

Add  to  this  the  kind  of  friends  and  ene- 
mies he  made  and  the  outlines  of  greatness 
become  more  clear.  Not  everyone  liked  hirn 
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or  agreed  vlth  him.  In  spite  of  a  dlaannlng 
BlmpUclty  of  manner  he  was  a  complex  and 
very  positive  character,  the  wrong  man  to 
cross  when  be  decided  that  he  was  right  and 
you  were  not. 

OUnCISM   XNXVtTABLX 

As  the  years  rolled  on  he  mellowed  -woDAee- 
fuUy  and  could  smile  at  recent  attacks  that 
would  have  meant  a  bitter  controversy  earlier 
In  his  life.  Criticism  of  a  man  in  bis  posi- 
tion was  Inevitable.  Be  found  himself  as  so 
many  do  in  these  disintegrating  times,  be- 
tween two  waring  factions — one  holding 
that  everything  new  Is  bad  and  the  otber 
Just  the  opposite,  that  nothing  old  can  be 
trusted.  No  one  who  keeps  to  the  golden 
mean  can  please  them  all. 

Here  was  a  conservative  liberal — as  liberal 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  as  con- 
servative. Here  was  a  man  who  was  always 
ready  to  adopt  at  once  every  approved  step 
In  the  aglomamento — every  approved  step. 
But  today  strange  passions  are  aroused  when 
a  man  who  has  reached  the  age  of  discretion 
shows  any  honor  to  the  accumulated  wisdom 
of  the  past. 

What  always  made  criticism  easier  to  take 
was  the  legion  of  friends  who  bad  been 
drawn  to  blm  over  the  years  and  never 
changed  their  minds.  These  were  not  only 
Popes  like  Pliia  XI  and  Pius  xn  and  good 
Pope  John  who  entertained  him  during  the 
war,  and  Paul  VI  who  visited  him'  here  in 
tbis  Cathedral;  not  only  Cardinals  like 
Borgonglnl-Duca.  liAurl  Oasperrl  and  the 
Patriarch  of  Lisbon  but  friends  that  he  made 
In  college  who  remained  close  friends  till  they 
died  and  fellow  seminarians  who  loved  to 
get  together  with  him  for  vacation  and.  In 
ozxe  sense,  most  important  of  all,  the  men 
who  worked,  as  be  would  say,  not  under  him 
but  with  him  In  the  Archdiocese  and  Mili- 
tary Ordlnarlate. 

FOITD    KEMORirS 

No  one  la  expected  to  be  a  hero  to  his 
secretary  but  If  you  knew  them  all,  all  who 
served  him  in  the  last  beetle  28  yecn  you 
would  find  everyone  of  them  devoted  to  their 
Cardinal. 

They  will  remember  him  relaxed  at  a  quiet 
supper  when  much  of  the  next  day's  work 
was  decided  on  or  nervous  at  big  ceremonies. 
or  amused  at  the  babies  in  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  or  alert  at  consultors'  meetings  and 
phlloaophlc  under  attack. 

But  they  will  never  forget  the  early  morn- 
ings when  they  stood  beside  him  assisting 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  He  offered  it  with 
such  care,  simplicity  and  devotion.  They  will 
always  remember  him  first  and  foremost  as  a 
faithful  and  devoted  priest. 

In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  he  seoned  to 
die  but  he  Is  at  peace.  At  peace. 
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What  Freedom  Means  to  Jerry  Nolan 


That  Is  all  rlicht  with  Jerry.  But  he 
does  have  one  griie. 

Jerry  knows  Uie  Engineers  are  doing 
a  fantastic  job  but  he  wants  to  Join  the 
paratroopers  "because  they  are  the  men 
who  I  believe  do  the  most  for  their 
nation."  j 

Interrupting  Ills  richly  deserved  leave, 
Jerry  came  to  Washington  at  his  own 
expense  to  try  t^  convince  the  military 
authorities  to  trtmsfer  him  to  the  para- 
troopers. It  seenos  that  while  Jerry  was 
in  Vietnam  his  request  for  this  transfer 
was  turned  dowh  five  times  because  his 
unit  needed  himl 

I  am  going  tol  do  everything  I  can  to 
see  that  he  gets  nis  wish.  General  West- 
moreland has  a-^ot  of  men  like  Jerry  in 
paratroop  units,  but  I  am  sure  he  can 
use  one  more. 

In  the  following  Interview, 'published 
Decwnber  4  by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Jerry  referred  to  himself  as  a  "strange 
bird "  compared  with  the  pot  smokers 
and  draft  card  iKimers  in  our  midst. 

I  think  Jerry  is  wrong.  I  think  they 
are  the  "strange  birds" — a  small  minor- 
ity compared  With  the  vast  major- 
ity of  patriotic  young  Americans  of 
whom  Jerry  Nolan  is  a  fine  example. 

"Strange   BntD'1^  Wants  To  Rxtttbn   to 
Vietnam 

(By  Mi|:hael  McGuire) 

A  soldier  named  Nolan  calls  himself  "a 
strange  bird,"  and  maybe  he  is. 

For  one  thing,  ttbe  19-year-old  youth  be- 
lieves without  question  in  the  form  of  free- 
dom Americans  enjoy.  Purthermore.  after 
serving  13  monthsi  in  Viet  Nam,  he  has  volun- 
teered to  return  for  more.  To  top  it  off,  he  Is 
struggling  with  aimy  red  tape  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  '  army  engineers  Into  the 
Infantry. 

"When  you  put)  me  against  the  kids  who 
rabble-rouse  agaltst  our  cause  in  Viet  Nam. 
those  that  take  liSO  and  smoke  marljuEUia, 
and  the  rest  thai  bum  their  draft  cards,  I 
guess  you  might  aky  I'm  a  strange  bird,"  said 
Specialist  4  Oeralfi  O.  Nolan  of  Decatur. 

PASSES   ^HSODGB    CHICAGO 

The   young   sol 
Chicago  on  bis 
After  Christmas, 
strictly  by  choice. 

"I  think  I  knolw  what  the  word  freedom 
I've  seen  people  who  do  not 
re    exi>enenced    American 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12. 1967 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jerry 
Nolan  would  not  have  had  to  go  back 
to  Vietnam. 

It  was  his  own  idea. 

Jerry  already  had  served  13  months  in 
Vietnam  with  an  Army  engineering  bat- 
talion. One  year  is  the  usual  tour  of 
duty.  But  Jerry  volunteered  for  an  extra 
6  months.  So  he  is  due  to  return  to  Viet- 
nam at  the  expiration  oThis  home  leave 
December  30. 


ler  was  passing  through 
ay  home  from  Viet  Nam. 
«  will  return  to  the  war. 


means,"  he  said, 
have    it,    and    If 
freedom. 

"My  generation!  is  something  else.  In  a  few 
years  we  will  be  leading  this  country,  and  I 
shudder  to  think  <  of  what  the  future  leaders 
are  doing.  I  know  what  Is  right  and  what  is 
wrong,  and  what  the  United  States  is  doing 
to  help  the  Vietnamese  is  what  I  believe 
should  be  done." 

povertV,  apatrt  reign 


T  hey ; 


resen  led, 
Vietnam  ese 


Nolan,  a  Purpl^ 
scribed  much  of 
poverty,  illlterac] . 

"In  the  country  'sidi 
years  behind  us. 
ever  o\ir  troops 
we  may  be 
area  the 
treat  their  sick, 
Ingenuity  to  help 
proved  way. 

"I  want  to  get 
cause  they  are 
most  for  their  nition, 

"Since  I  Jolne<l 
I  have  been  tau{  ht 
"cleus  around  wh|:h 
volve,"    he   said 
doing  a  fantasti< 
the  Infantry 


Heart  medal  holder,  de- 

triet  Nam  as  a  place  where 

and  apathy  reign. 

e,"  he  said,  "they're  100 

need  education.  Wben- 

1  Qove  into  an  area,  at  first 

but  when  we  leave  an 

like  us.  Not  only  do  we 

ire  vae  oxxi  knowledge  and 

them  do  things  in  an  Im- 
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with  the  paratroopers,  be- 
men  who  I  believe  do  the 

he  said. 

the  army  in  AprU,  1966, 

the  Infantry  is  the  nu- 

the  support  services  re- 

"The   army   engineers   are 

job,  but  I'd  rather  be  In 
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Mr.  Speaker,  air  pol- 
subject  of  growing 
national  concern  ipT  more  than  a  decade. 

It  has  been  studied  and  analyzed, 
graphed  and  charted,  and  talked  about, 
but  It  has  not  been  removed.  It  still 
hangs  over  cities,  'threatens  our  health, 
and  destroys  our  nroperty. 

Every  community  with  over  50,000 
people  has  an  air  pollution  problem. 
This  represents  m^re  than  two-thirds  of 
our  population. '    I 

Air  pollution  causes  economic  losses 
estimated  at  $11  billion  a  year.  Even 
more  important  lis  the  overwhelming 
evidence  that  air  pollution  is  a  factor  in 
the  development  and  worsening  of  such 
chronic  respiratory  diseases  as  asthma, 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  and  lung  cancer. 

The  problem  is  i  real  and  it  is  getting 
worse.  I 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  President 
reminded  us  that!  air  pollution  worsens 
In  direct  proportion  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic growUi,  increases  in  urban  pop- 
ulation, rising  demands  for  heat  and 
energy,  and  upward  trends  in  the  use  of 
motor  vehicles,  production  of  refuse,  and 
production  and  consumption  of  manu- 
f  acured  goods.      I 

Clearly,  it  will  |iot  be  long  before  air 
pollution  reaches  .truly  critical  propor- 
tions in  many  parts  of  the  county.  What 
happened  last  "thanksgiving  In  New 
York,  where  severe  air  pollution  cost 
many  lives,  was  not  an  Isolated  occur- 
rence; it  was  an  omen  of  things  to  come. 

As  President  J(>hnson  has  suggested, 
we  must  strengttien  both  our  research 
efforts  and  our  regulatory  activities  if  we 
are  to  succeed  in  dealing  with  the  menace 
of  air  pollution. 

It  provides  for  the  acceleration  of  re- 
search needed  to  »dvance  our  knowledge 
of  control  methodi,  and  it  calls  for  stand- 
ard setting  on  a  regional  basis,  wtiich  is 
a  logical  way  to  ajbtack  the  problem. 

In  recommending  last  January  that 
the  Congress  adopt  the  Air  Quality  Act. 
President  Johnsoii  expressed  the  Na- 
tion's resolve  to  eillmlnate  air  i>ollution. 
This  feeling  by  oiir  citizens  Is  not  just 
a  fad;  it  is  based  bn  an  Increasing  com- 
presension  of  the  enormous  price  we 
have  been  paying— and  continue  to  pay 
this  very  day — for  neglecting  our  air  sup- 
plies. There  was  a  time  when  a  plume 
of  smoke  from  a  factory  stack  was  em- 
blematic of  progress  and  productivity, 
but  our  society  has  reached  the  stage 
when  we  are  abl^  to  have  the  benefits 
of  Industrialization  without  attendant 
detriments.  Air  pdUution  Is  a  health  haz- 
ard, air  pollution  damages  property,  air 
pollution  decreasee  visibility,  and  air  pol- 
lution depresses  the  human  spirit.  The 
Air  Quality  Act  is  a  step  toward  mitigat- 
ing these  undesirable  byproducts  of  our 
affluent  society. 

Three  times  sliice  1963,  the  Congress 
has  taken  steps  to  accelerate  the  Nation's 
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movement  toward  cleaner  air.  Under  the 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  helped  in  the  creation  and 
(trengthening  of  State  and  local  air  pol- 
lution programs,  instituted  Federal  ac- 
tton  to  abate-interstate  pollution  in  nine 
areas  of  the  United  States,  established 
national  standards  for  control  of  motor 
Tdiicle  pollution,  and  intensified  re- 
learch  on  ways  of  controlling  the  major 
air  pollutants. 

Yet,  each  day  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem is  worsening.  With  a  renewed  sense 
of  urgency,  the  States,  the  cities,  and  the 
Federal  Government  must  commit  them- 
selves more  fully  and  effectively  to  Amer- 
ica's struggle  against  poisoned  air.  Fed- 
eral action  alone  cannot  overcome  the 
pnrfilem.  The  measures  proposed  in  the 
new  legislation  before  us  will  directly 
help  State  and  local  governments  in  their 
efforts  to  prevent  and  control  air  pollu- 
tion arising  within  their  Jurisdictions. 

I  believe  that  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967  will  prove  to  be  the  start  of  a  new 
era  in  air  pollution  control. 

The  act  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  des- 
ignate air  quality  control  regions,  to 
poblic  criteria  on  the  effects  of  various 
inllutants  in  the  air,  and  to  issue  infor- 
mation on  available  control  techniques 
for  these  pollutants.  The  Governors  of 
the  States  then  have  the  responsibility 
of  setting  air  quality  standards  for  the 
control  regions  and  for  establishing  pro- 
grams to  implement  the  standards. 
Taken  together,  the  criteria  on  the  ef- 
fects of  pollutants  and  the  information 
on  available  controls  will  give  direction 
to  our  research  efforts. 

In  all,  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
are  a  logical  and  timely  response  to  a 
growing  national  problem. 


Vice  President  Humphrey  Calls  for  Tax 
Hike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  icnnnsoTA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12. 1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  there 
are  many  who  oppose  higher  taxes,  I  was 
Interested  to  note  last  week  where  Vice 
President  Hubert  Hitmphrey  spoke  out 
strongly  for  the  proposed  tax  increase 
and  received  an  "enthusiastic  response." 

That  was  the  way  one  newspaper  re- 
Pwted  the  reaction  to  the  speech  by  the 
Vice  President  on  December  6  to  the  Na- 
tlwial  Association  of  Home  Builders  con- 
wntion  in  Chicago. 

This  holds  an  Important  lesson.  It  Is 
that  there  are  many  others  in  this  coun- 
try like  the  homebuilders — farmers,  small 
taslnessmen,  retired  workers,  salaried 
ubor— who  know  that  a  tax  increase 
ewpled  with  a  reduction  in  spending  is 
"wessary  to  preserve  their  own — as  well 
»»  the  Nation's — economic  welfare.  All 
we  clearly  worried  about  getting  "clob- 
Jfed"  as  the  Vice  President  put  in  his 
^cago  speech  if  we  do  not  take  such 
•wal  restraining  action. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  human  reluc- 
tance to  higher  taxes.  Even  those  who 
know  today  that  a  tax  Vith-p  is  necessary 
and  accept  that  fact  will  not  go  out  of 
their  way  to  ask  their  Congressmen  "to 
raise  my  taxes."  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  not  hearing  trom  everybody  and 
many  who  really  count.  For  if  we  do  not 
take  fiscal  action,  those  homebuilders. 
farmers,  small  businessmen,  retired 
workers,  and  a  host  of  others  will  really 
be  heard  from  when  they  su-e  being 
squeezed  by  inflation  and  soaring  interest 
rates  and  look  to  Congress  for  failing  to 
take  proper  action  when  It  was  needed. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  article  and 
HuMPHRrx-'s  speech  follow: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times] 

Back  Tax  Hnut,  Hcmphrst  Asks  Homk 

Bunj>Eas 

(By  Dick  Tiirpln) 

Chicago. — ^The  nation's  home  builders 
were  exhorted  Wednesday  by  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  to  help  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration get  a  modest  but  Imperative 
tax  Increase  out  of  Ck>ngreas  before  it  ad- 
journs. 

The  Vice  Preeidcnfs  typical,  rapid  fire 
delivery  received  an  enthusiastic  response 
from  those  attending  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Homebuilders  convention.  Associa- 
tion members  have  supported  President 
Johnson's  request  for  a  10%  surcharge  on 
Income  taxes. 

TIGHT  MONKT  THUAT 

He  said  unless  such  an  increase — "one 
cent  on  every  doUar" — comes  about  the  bur- 
den wm  fall  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  tighten  the  money  market  and  the 
"mortgage  market  will  get  clobbered." 

"Then  we'll  get  clobbered  and  none  of  us 
wants  that,"  he  said. 

"Tax  action  is  imperative,"  he  said.  "We 
need  a  modest  tax  Increase  and  we  need  It 
now. 

"Taxes  are  not  popular  but  you  have  sup- 
ported that  (surcharge)  proposal  .  .  .  and 
you  have  been  right  in  doing  so,"  he  said. 

Congressional  Inaction  has  caused  uncer- 
tainty and  upheaval  In  credit  markets  and 
cast  International  doubt  (wi  the  health  of 
the  dollar,  Hiunphrey  said. 

"And  every  day  that  passes  without  such 
action  Increases  the  pressxire  on  credit,  the 
dangers  of  inflation  and  endangere  particu- 
larly such  Industries  as  housing  and  real 
estate. 

"The  No.  1  legislative  objective  of  this  Ad- 
ministration remains  passage  of  this  badly 
needed  tax  surcharge,"  he  said'  amid  qiUck 
applause  from  the  builders. 

He  also  urged  the  builders  to  help  flght  the 
Administration's  "war  on  slumlsm."  Planning 
Is  needed  now  for  the  future  of  the  American 
city  which  today  contains  70%  of  the  people 
on  1  %  of  the  land,  he  said. 

"We  will  be  Joined  by  100  million  new- 
comers before  the  year  2000.  Where  are  we 
going  to  put  them?  Where  and  how  will  they 
exist?"  he  asked. 

He  also  reminded  the  convention  that  the 
greatest  untapped  market  in  the  nation  are 
the  poor.  Putting  them  on  their  feet,  Just  as 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon,  must  be  accom- 
plished, he  said. 

Robert  C.  Weaver,  secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
said  his  staff  is  conducting  discussions  with 
savings  and  loan  and  mutual  savings  com- 
pany leaders  about  Investing  in  mortgages 
in  ghetto  areas. 

SEEKS  riNANCmG 

HUD  is  seeking  new  sources  of  financing 
for  mortgages  In  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  areas,  Weaver  said,  and  first  priority 
In  housing  must  go  to  those  who  live  in  the 
Blums  and  ghettos. 

"We  can't  keep  treatmg  the  deep-seated 


illnesses  of  these  areas  as  though  they  were 
only  summer  colds  that  will  disappear  with 
sununer  remedies. 

"If  restraint  of  aggregate  econonUc  demand 
la  not  brought  about  through  higher  taxes, 
the  burden  for  restraint  will  faU  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

"Home  building  cannot  escape  the  Im- 
plications of  a  tight  monetary  poUcy;  we 
learned  that  fact  m  1966  and  it  was  a  pain- 
ful lesson,"  Weaver  said. 

CONSTSUCTION   NEEDS 

A  recent  study  by  his  department  Indicated- 
the  need  for  about  22.5  mUUon  units  of  new 
residential  construction  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  another  3.5  million  unita  in  the  next 
10  years. 

"When  we  stop  to  think  about  last  year's 
record  low  number  (1,196,000)  at  hnny-ing 
starts  and  project  it  against  the  requirements 
of  the  next  10  years,  we  get  some  idea  of  what 
this  all  means  to  the  home  building  indus- 
try," the  secretary  said. 

A  message  from  President  Johnson  to  the 
24th  annual  convention  said  the  buUdeia' 
"partnership  with  the  government  has  pro- 
duced better  housing  for  mlUlons  of  American 
famlUes"  but  that: 

"There  has  never  been  a  greater  need  for 
your  efforts  than  today.  We  have  cities  to  re- 
build; new  towns  to  create;  new  techniques 
to  develop  if  we  are  to  assure  every  Ameri- 
can a  decent  life." 

Excerpts   or  Vice  Presisxnt  Hubeet  Bmc- 

PHxrr's  Speech  to  thk  National  Asso- 
ciation or  Horn  Buildebs,  Chicago,  III, 

Deceicbee  6,  1967 

I  want  to  visit  with  you  briefly  today  about 
our  America,  and  what  we  can  do  to  make 
it  even  better  .  .  .  and  stronger  .  .  .  and  freer 
than  it  is  today. 

Right  now  we  are  passing  from  an  era  in 
which  there  has  been  regrettable  injustice 
and  Intolerance — fed  by  longstanding  pov- 
erty and  uflequal  opportxmlty — into  a  time 
when  these  things  are  bemg  met  and  chal- 
lenged. 

And,  at  this  time  of  transition,  we  see  all 
too  clearly  that  the  problems  are  difficult 
and  the  answers  will  not  be  easy.  We  may 
even  tend  to  doubt  ourselves. 

But,  if  we  ask:  "Is  our  leadership  able? 
Is  our  society  strong?" — and  if  we  see  how 
far  we  have  come — I  believe  we  have  reason 
for  hope  and  even  for  optimism. 

The  thing  is  not  to  doubt  ourselves,  but  to 
keep  moving  forward. 

You  and  I  are  asking  questions  together. 

What  is  the  future  of  the  American  city? 
Today  70  per  cent  of  our  people  Uve  In  the 
city — on  one  per  cent  of  the  land. 

We  will  be  Joined  by  100  million  new- 
comers before  the  year  2000. 

Where  are  we  going  to  put  them?  Where 
and  how  will  they  exist? 

In  what  environment  wlU  aax  children 
and  grandchildren  Uve — an  environment  of 
poverty,  crowding,  poor  housing  and  schools, 
frustration  and  agitation? 

Or  an  environment  where  every  child  look- 
ing to  the  stars  through  a  tenement  flre 
escape  can  reach  outward  to  an  open  fu- 
ture ...  an  environment  where  every  citizen 
can  have  his  chance  .  .  .  and  yes,  where  every 
American  family  can  live  secure  Va  a  decent 
home. 

It's  up  to  \is  to  provide  the  answers  to 
those  questions. 

Basic  to  any  future  progress  is  one  thing: 
A  strong,  stable,  growing  economy. 

To  sustain  that  kind  of  economy,  we  have 
urgent  business  before  us. 

We  need  a  tax  increase,  and  we  need  it  now. 

President  Johnson  requested  last  August  a 
temporary,  10  per  cent  tax  surcharge.  He  did 
this  in  the  face  of  an  unacceptable  deficit 
.  .  .  rising  Interest  rates  .  .  .  and  clear  Infla- 
tionary pressures. 

You  supported  that  proposal  then.  You 
have  supported  It  since.  And  you  have  been 
right  in  doing  so. 
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But  there  has  still  been  no  Congressional 
action. 

As  you  know,  uncertainty  about  such 
action  has  caused  upheaval  In  credit  markets. 

Uncertainty  about  such  action  has  cast 
international  doubt  on  the  health  of  the 
dollar. 

And  every  day  that  passes  without  such 
action  increases  the  pressure  on  credit  .  .  . 
increases  the  dangers  ot  InJOatlon  .  .  .  and 
endangers  particularly  such  Industries  as 
housing  and  real  estate. 

Let  me  be  clear:  The  No.  1  legislative  ob- 
jective of  this  AdminiatTation  remains  pas- 
sage of  this  badly-needed  tax  surcharge. 

And  we  believe  It  should  be  the  No.  1  Item 
of  priority  on  the  agenda  of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  you  to  give  your  help,  as  you  have 
before.  In  support  of  this  measure.  Is  our 
progress  to  be  cheapened  by  Inflation,  and 
OUT  expansion  to  be  stifled  by  Intolerable 
interest  rates?  Or  are  we  going  to  take  the 
responsible  course  and  act  in  time  to  keep 
our  growth  healthy  and  steady? 

The  building  blocks  of  the  new  neighbor- 
hoods .  .  .  the  new  cities  are  at  hand. 

Never  before  have  we  had  such  a  storehouse 
of  tools  to  bring  the  full  partnership  of  in- 
dustry and  government,  public  and  private 
financing,  local,  state  and  federal  programs  to 
focus  on  the  remaking  of  old  cities  and  build- 
ing the  new. 

With  these  tools  we  not  only  rebuild  the 
structures  of  the  slums  and  the  new  towns  of 
tomorrow,  more  importantly  we  rescue  and 
revitalize  the  people  of  lost  dreams. 

Our  nation  Is  awakening  to  those  who  lack 
Income  to  do  more  than  struggle  for  survival 
.  .  .  people  who  live  In  a  building  no  one 
could  call  a  home  .  .  .  people  deprived  of 
h«alth,  education  and,  moat  importantly, 
hope. 

What  are  these  tools  that  are  being  put  to 
work? 

Perhaps  most  Important  for  the  long  puU  Is 
Model  Cities. 

There  is  now  a  catalyst  through  vUch  our 
resoiirces  can  turn  a  neighborhood  of  decay 
and  poverty  Into  one  of  happiness  and  op- 
portvinity. 

We  look  to  leadership  to  be  drawn  from 
every  comer  of  the  community. 

We  look  to  neighborhoods  that  are  safe 
and  secure. 

We  look  to  neighborhoods  where  health 
and  education  standards  will  be  as  high  as 
the  national  average  .  .  .  where  youngsters 
can  play  and  families  be  proud  to  grow  to- 
gether. 

Every  bousing  program  to  Insure  decent 
housing,  at  costs  every  family  can  afford,  will 
be  called  on. 

Our  aim:  That  residents  in  these  model 
neighborhoods  should  be  full  partners  in  de- 
veloping businesses,  schools  and  public  fa- 
cUlUes. 

Today,  this  is  not  an  Idle  dream. 

Model  ClUes  planning  U  a  reaUty  .  .  .  you 
have  helped  us  achieve  it.  Tou  know  the  op- 
position to  the  President's  effort  for  full 
funding.  Tou  know  the  doubters  and  the 
doers  in  Congress. 

You  have  been  partners  in  many  of  these 
legislative  fights.  We  are  proud  of  these  mu- 
tual accomplishments.  The  American  people 
know  what  has  been  done. 

Tou  fought  for  full  fundings  of  rent  sup- 
plements. 

Tou  understood  the  Importance  of  more 
public  bousing  through  the  "turnkey"  pro- 
gram. 

Tou  supported  efforts  by  Senator  Spark- 
man  and  Senator  Mondale  in  reporting  to  the 
Senate  new  FHA  financing  tools  to  reach  low 
Income  families. 

The  bousing  bill  recently  reported  to  tbe 
Senate,  with  your  support,  from  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  Is  one 
which  the  Administration  Is  most  anxious  to 
see  enacted.  It  will  have  high  priority  In 
the  next  session. 
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Through  t  lis  nation's  massive  assault  on 
poverty,  unjklUed  manpower,  discrimina- 
tion, iineqviat  education.  Inadequate  health 
care,  impovefished  diets,  we  are  doing  things 
never  believed  possible  in  any  great  nation. 

This  Administration  .  .  .  President  John- 
son, your  Vlfe  President  .  .  .  every  Member 
of  the  Cabinet  is  committed  to  this  war  on 
slimilsm.        I 

This  is  nbt  a  hand-wringing  Regime  of 
Doubts  and  fears.  It  is  a  responsive  govern- 
ment of  con^dence  and  commitment. 
We  know  '^hat  a  strong,  growing  economy 
for  the  American  people, 
'ur  obligations  to  the  people 
>n  .  .  .  and  to  the  Americans 
0. 

tted  in  this  nation  to  see 
lee,  their  neighborhoods,  their 
cities,  their  i|ew  towns  are  built  and  renewed 
to  provide  ttie  wholestnne  environment  so 
important  to  tbe  human  spirit. 

If  we  falte^  with  the  resources  and  know- 
how  presently  in  our  hands,  we  will  be 
harshly  andl  rightly  judged — Just  another 
one  of  hlsto^'s  false  starts. 

But  we  shall  not  falter. 

We  pledge]  not-  Just  minimum  bousing. 

We  seek  not  Just  minimum  neighborhoods. 

Our  goal  li  not  Just  a  minimum  America. 

We  have  asked  for  your  partnership  in  the 
past  and  received  It.  We  ask  again,  and  know 
that  we  will  have  It — ^in  the  work  of  today — 
the  building  of  an  America  where  every  day 
can  be  bett«  r  than  tbe  day  before,  because 
we  decided  i  t  oould  be  done  and  did  it. 
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We  know 
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of  the  year  2 

We  are 
that  their  h 


East  Enn  pean  Satellites  Get  Bill  for 
loviet  AmuTersary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12.  1967 

Mr.  DEHWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Saturday,  December  9,  Christian  Science 
Monitor  cairrled  a  very  interesting  and 
balanced  canmentary  on  tbe  steps  taken 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  manipulate  its 
Eastern  European  satellites  to  extract 
subsidies  f()r  the  grandiose  Soviet  50th 
anniversary  of  communism.  In  view  of  its 
interest,  I  Insert  it  into  the  Recohd  at 
this  point:  I 

East  EuKOfcAN  SATELLrrEs  Get  Bill  roa 

^VIET   ANNIVERSART 

(ByPaulWohl) 

Moscow  iA  trying  to  recoup  some  of  the 
huge  cost  ox  its  SOth  anniversary  bonanza 
by  putting  the  squeeze  on  Communist  East 
Ewope.  I 

The  Sovleis  are  doing  this  by  tightening 
terms  of  tra|de  and  coaxing  tbe  Bast  Euro- 
peans to  step  up  deliveries. 

So  far,  Romania  has  been  naost  successful 
in  resisting  the  Soviets. 

Pressure  ob  Bast  Europe  started  last  sum- 
mer before  Commiinist  leaders  promised  tbe 
Soviet  peop^  a  multimilllon-ruble  anniver- 
sary boon  Ifi  tax  cuts,  pensions,  and  higher 
minimum  wttges. 

When  negotiations  for  new  trade  protocols 
started  last  month,  the  Sovieite  had  a  wel- 
come opportunity  to  step  up  tbe  pressure  on 
East  Europa 

Through  ^meoon,  tbe  Soviet  bloc's  Coun- 
cil for  Muttial  Economic  aid,  prices  have 
been  and  sti  U  are  being  adjusted — ^usually  in 
favor  of  tbe  Soviet  Union. 


Moscow's  efforts  are  seconded  by  some  East 
European  leadcirs  who  are  devoted  roUowen 
of  the  Soviet  TJnion.  To  make  the  price  In- 
creases more  palatable,  a  rain  of  Soviet  deco- 
rations  has  fallen  on  cooperative  East  Euro- 
pean officials  and  managers. 

Only  the  reaction  of  the  people  at  large 
remains  incalculable.  In  some  countrie*, 
some  have  already  threatened  strikes  and  res- 
ignations. As  Uvlng  standards  drop  or  stag- 
nate, people  arQ  bound  to  become  more  keen- 
ly aware  of  whatt  is  going  on.  Political  trouble 
could  ensue. 

Poland,  East  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia 
were  the  first  to  yield  to  Soviet  demands. 

From  Nov.  2(  to  30,  a  Hungarian  delega- 
tion headed  by  Premier  Jeno  Pock  "negoti- 
ated" a  "furthi'  deepening  and  widening"  ol 
economic,  commercial,  and  scientific -techni- 
cal cooperation^ 

Hungarian  exports  to  tbe  Soviets— Includ- 
ing fresh  vegetables,  fruit,  and  wine — have 
climbed  steadily  in  recent  years,  and  tliii 
year's  increase  was  tbe  biggest  yet.  But  due 
to  a  readjustment  of  prices,  the  Hungarlana 
are  apparently  getting  fewer  rubles  for  their 
exports  than  iq  1966. 

The  latest  agreements,  according  to  one  re- 
port, indicate  (hat  the  Hungarians  also  will 
be  getting  less  for  the  aluminum  oxide  which 
it  ships  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  refined  In 
Russia  and  returned  to  Hungary  at  a  higher 
price.  1 

It  almost  looKS  as  if  Moscow  has  forgotten 
the  lesson  of  1056  when  uprising  threatened 
tbe  very  fabric  of  tbe  "socialist  common- 
wealth."  TbenJ  too,  tbe  Soviets  forced  eco- 
nomic demand4  on  East  Europe. 

Ominous,  foe  example,  was  the  increase  in 
meat  prices  which  the  Polish  Central  Com- 
mittee decided  upon  in  the  last  week  of  No- 
vember. The  price  for  good  quality  cuti 
was  boosted  niore  than  30  percent.  Yet  the 
peasant  farmeTs  will  not  be  paid  more  for 
their  meat  tha^  in  tbe  past. 

BHARTACE    tS    POLAMV 

Meat  and  sausage  of  good  and  medium 
quality  have  been  in  short  supply  for  months 
in  Poland.  And  output  is  not  likely  to  be 
stepped  up.  The  trouble,  according  to  chief 
planner  Stefan  Jedrychowski,  is  simply  that 
Poles  eat  too  i^icb  meat. 

Poles  eat  52  kilograms  of  meat  per  capita, 
said  Mr.  Jedrychowski,  who  candidly  added 
that  West  Germans  consume  66  kilograms.  He 
did  not  mention  that  even  East  Germana 
consumed  61  l^lograms  per  person  last  year. 

A  forced  cutl^ack  in  meat  consumption  In 
to  anger  the  populace,  espe- 
ve  of  the  holidays.  There  U  i 
i's  Poland: 

ct  anything  good   from  the 
be  does  not  get  his  sausage." 

IGNMBNT   PT7SHED 

shortages  caused  by  low 
wages  started  riots.  Today  wages  are  up  about 
25  percent  ovet  seven  years  ago,  but  in  the 
same  time  living  expenses  have  risen  50  per- 
cent, while  meat  output  has  lagged  behind 
demand.  1 

Basic  to  thf  trouble  is  tbe  increaslngl; 
close  alignment  of  tbe  Polish  economy  with 
"the  great  Sovjet  market."  In  the  long  rua 
according  to  sofne  of  the  best  economists,  this 
alignment  may  be  right  for  Poland.  But  it  k 
being  pushed  too  fast.  The  reason:  com- 
placent acceptance  of  tbe  Kremlin's  demandi 
by  Polisb  party  chief  Wladyslaw  Gomulta, 
according  to  some  observers. 

The  effect  on  Polish  public  opinion  k 
ominous.  According  to  long-time  resident 
correspondent  of  tbe  respected  French  dailf 
Le  Monde,  tb^  workers  In  several  factoria 
have  threatened  to  strike. 

East  Germai^y  too  has  been  drawn  through 
tbe  wringer. 

On  Nov.  16  a  new  trade  agreement  w* 
signed  with  tb  >  Soviets.  It  calls  for  trade  next 
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Poland  Is  bour 
daily  on  tbe 
saying  in  Peoplj 
"Do  not  exp 
Polish  worker  1 

In    1966   fo 


nar  of  13  billion  marks,  or  over  $4.2  billion 
fX  the  official  rate  of  exchange.  This  exceeds 
American  trade  with  Britain. 

la  recent  years  Moscow  has  not  been  satls- 
flad  with  East  Germany's  performance.  East 
Qoman  managers  and  engineers,  on  the 
other  band,  are  critical  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

TRADE   FALLS   SHORT 

East  German  leaders  have  consistently  tried 
to  get  their  economy  to  produce  more  for 
export  than  it  was  able  to  supply.  According 
to  the  trade  protocol  for  1964,  the  Soviet- 
lut  German  trade  volume  was  to  reach  11.7 
billion  marks.  The.  actual  tra^e  voliime  was 
10.8  billion.  In  the  following  year  the  target 
once  again  was  11.7  billion;  achieved  were 
10.5  billion. 

ne  target  for  last  year  was  not  published, 
but  tbe  performance  was  around  11  billion, 
which  was  still  short  of  what  had  be^ 
planned  for  1964.  This  year  tbe  1964  target 
of  11.7  billion  seems  to  have  been  reached. 
It  B  10  percent  Increase  can  be  achieved  in 
1908  it  would  establish  a  record. 

This  year's  increase  seems  to  have  been 
passible  only  because  trade  with  West  Ger- 
many dropped  off  by  6  percent.  This  was 
the  first  time  since  1963  that  trade  between 
the  two  Germanys  declined  absolutely.  East 
Germany's  trade  with  West  Berlin  also  seems 
to  have  declined. 

As  Is  the  case  with  Poland,  this  makes 
Xut  Germany  even  more  dependent  upon 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Soviets  are  making  a  big  effort 
to  strengthen  the  East  German  economy. 
While  East  German  exports  to  tbe  Soviet 
Union  actually  declined  in  1966.  It  was  only 
larger  Soviet  shipments  which  made  trade 
ndume  go  up. 

SOVIET   TIES    PRAISED 

Tet  many  East  German  technicians  seem 
to  doubt  whether  the  Soviet  Union  can  give 
them  all  the  modern  sophisticated  equip- 
ment they  need. 

At  the  November  session  of  the  East  Ger- 
man Central  Committee  the  polit-bureau's 
foreign  trade  specialist,  Werner  Jarowlnsky. 
taialsted  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  "at  the 
bead   of   scienUflc    technical    progress." 

"This  must  be  explained  more  effectively 
to  some  of  (our]  citizens,"  he  complained. 
"Oar  best  chance  for  success  in  making  our 
economy  secure  and  bringing  about  further 
•oonomlc  growth  is  closest  integration  with 
the  Soviet  Union."  It  would  seem  that  some 
doubters  stiU  have  to  be  convinced. 

Another  cause  of  discontent  among  East 
Gennany  foreign-trade  managers  are  tbe 
terms  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Crltl- 
cUm  of  Comecon  has  been  rather  articulate 
in  East  Germany  in  the  past  year  and  may 
have  contributed  to  outgoing  deputy  premier 
Bslkov's  falling  health. 

<techoslovakia  is  being  pressed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  increase  Its  exports  to  the 
raWe  market  at  tbe  expense  of  its  trade 
with  capitalist  countries.  This  predicament 
was  cautiously  brought  out  at  the  Septem- 
iw  plenum  of  the  Czechoslovak  central 
CQiDinlttee.  ^ 

ftsgue  has  huge  surplus  balances  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  In  other  Comecon  ooun- 
ttes.  The  only  way  to  reduce  these  bal- 
•Bces  would  be  to  increase  purchases  in 
kaatem  Europe.  But,  said  Foreign  Trade 
mnlster  Prantlsek  Harmouz,  "an  increase 
la  Imports  from  socialist  countries  is  pre- 
nnted  (l)  because  these  countries  are  try- 
Im  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  their  own  people 
to  »  greater  extent  (2)  because  tbe  assort- 
ment and  quality  of  consumer  goods  [from 
these  countrlesl  is  often  regarded,  as  un- 
•asfactory  and  they  are  reject«d"  [by 
*«choslovak  consumers). 
^Ithough  Czechoslovakia  already  has  large 
"■wrtments  in  tbe  Soviet  Union  which  are 
to^p  the  Soviets  to  develop  raw  materials 
TOO  West  Siberia  to  the  Ukraine,  Moscow's 
teaands  on  Czech  industries  continue.  Re- 
<*nuy  it  became  known  that  Czechoslovakia 


is  to  deliver  carbtiretors,  fuel  piimps,  head- 
lights, and  other  parts  for  the  new  Soviet 
Flat  cars  which  are  to  be  built  in  the  new 
town  of  Togliatti  csi  the  Volga. 

Larger  exports  of  Cfcecboslovak  trucks, 
buses,  and  refrigerating  equipment  to  tbe 
Soviet  Union  also  are  envisaged. 

"A  schedule  for  these  Joint  efforts  is  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  near  future,"  Obrana 
Lldu,  the  weekly  of  the  Czechoslovak  Defense 
Ministry  reported  In  September. 

Bulgaria,  which  ships  Increasing  quantities 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  been  hit  by  lower  prices  set  up  for  its 
products  and  higher  prices  to  be  paid  for 
Soviet  machines. 

Although  a  price  reform  inside  Comecon 
has  been  long  overdue,  it  is  believed  that 
Soviet  negotiators  take  advantage  of  their 
strong  trading  position  and  of  the  political 
pressure  which  they  can  still  bring  to  bear. 
In  a  different  key  their  method  is  similar  to 
the  one  used  by  Moscow  In  Stalin's  day  when 
Soviet  villages  were  paid  little  for  l^belr  prod- 
uce but  had  to  pay  high  prices  for  technical 
services  and  Indispensable  manufactured 
goods. 

But  there  Is  a  difference.  Whereas  tbe 
Soviets  In  Stalin's  day  allowed  their  vUlages 
to  stagnate,  Moscow  now  is  engaged  in  an 
ambitious  program  aimed  at  raising  the 
productivity  of  the  East  European  members 
of  the  bloc.  Under  this  program  the  Soviet 
Union  is  making  substantial  Investments 
throxighout  Eastern  Europe. 

By  Imposing  more  and  more  burdensome 
trade  pacts  and  manipulating  terms  of  trade 
to  their  advantage  the  Soviets  are  riinning 
a  political  risk. 

Romania,  because  of  its  successful  re- 
sistance to  Moscow's  economic  demands,  still 
may  turn  out  to  be  politically  tbe  most 
solidly  Communist  country  of  the  bloc. 


I  Am  ao  Americaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  11, 1967  • 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kings- 
port,  Tenn.,  Times-News  recently  pub- 
lished in  their  "Readers'  Forum"  column 
a  letter  from  a  young  man  serving  with 
the  Green  Berets  in  Thailand,  which  I 
feel  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  letters 
I  have  ever  read. 

Lt.  Jerry  Durre  has  said  so  beautifully 
what  many  of  us  feel  in  our  hearts  but 
have  not  the  gift  of  expression  to  put  our 
thoughts  into  words. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  make  avail- 
able to  my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of 
the  Rxcord  this  fine  young  American's 
thoughts  on  his  coimtry: 

I  Am  an  American 
To  the  Editor  : 

I  am  an  American.  I  love  my  country  more 
than  life.  With  overwhelming  pride  I  serve 
as  a  soldier  in  her  army.  At  a  time  when  her 
sons,  my  comrades,  meet  death  dally  in  the 
Jungles  of  a  far-off  land  I  long  to  Join  them 
and  give  my  all.  If  necessary  I  wiU  die  for 
her. 

I  am  sickened  by  the  news  of  the  masses 
demonstrating  against  her  cause.  Some  of 
her  children  display  the  flags  of  our  foe  and 
I  am  furious.  A  few  show  their  discontent  by 
publicly  destroying  her  flag  and  I  weep.  In- 
stead of  rallying  to  the  cause  as  in  the  past, 
many  of  ber  sons  choose  tbe  cowardly  route 


of  deserting  her  soil  to  the  protection  of 
neighboring  borders  while  stlU  others  burn 
draft  cards.  There  are  those  who  run  to  her 
daughters  seeking  safety  in  marriage.  Will 
her  children  never  stop  insulting  her?  She 
has  so  long  been  known  as  the  "home  of  the 
brave."  I  am  so  deeply  ashamed. 

Insurrection  is  preached  in  the  streets  of 
my  beloved  land.  In  their  discontent  ber 
children  bum  her  cities  and  defy  her  laws. 
I  am  very  much  alarmed.  I  fear  fpr  her  wel- 
fare, her  very  existence. 

A  part  of  her  greatness  stems  from  her  mix- 
ture of  peoples.  Yet  her  children  quarrel  be- 
cause they  are  not  of  the  same  color.  They 
squabble  Incessantly  over  rights  and  forget 
that  she  Is,  above  all  else,  the  "land  of  tbe 
free"  proclaiming  "liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 
I  am  an  American  and  I  love  each  of  my 
country's  chUdren.  Color  is  Oif  no  significance. 
I  am  unable  to  tmderstand  tbe  reasoning  of 
others  in  so  trivial  a  matter.  I  am  extremely 
bewildered. 

Morality  seems  aU  but  forgotten  within 
her  bound.  A  number  of  her  children  paint 
sin  in  such  bright  shades  and  display  it  so 
fervently  that  boards  accept  it  as  common 
practice.  They  eagerly  flood  ber  bookshelves 
with  flltb  and  ber  theaters  will  pornography. 
They  revise  the  Bible,  leaving  the  word  as 
they  have  always  been  T>ut  altering  their 
meaning  to  suit  their  new  tastes.  Her  wiser 
children  shout  warnings  but  to  no  avail.  This 
"nation  under  God"  takes  on  a  new  face. 
Its  appearance  renders  me  nauseous. 

I  am  an  American.  I  take  Immense  pride 
in  my  country's  history  and  tbe  struggle 
which  brought  her  greatness.  I  have  marveled 
at  her  beauty  from  a  rich  assortment  of  her 
thousands  of  vantage  points.  I  have  shouted 
ber  praises  from  tbe  peaks  of  her  mountains 
and  through  the  Lord  I  have  whispered  my 
gratitude  "Ob  America,  How  I  Love  Thee." 

My  confidence  in  her  people  remains 
stupendous  even  now.  There  Is  hope,  for  mine 
is  a  strong  country  and  has  developed  a 
strong  population.  Surely  they  wUl  not  turn 
away  from  ber  together  and  allow  ber  to 
crumble.  Most  certainly  they  wiU  reconsider, 
place  all  their  selfish  personal  opinions  in  the  - 
backs  of  their  minds,  open  their  eyes,  their 
ears,  and  most  Important  tbelr  hearts.  They 
will  turn  to  God  for  guidance  and  hopefully 
America  will  truly  be  reborn. 

Yes,  oh  yes,  I  am  an  American.  My  one 
desire  is  merely,  "That  this  government  of 
the  people,  by  tbe  people,  and  for  tbe  people 
shall  not  perish  from  this  earth." 

Lt.  Jkrrt  Dxnuw 
(With  tbe  Green  Berets  in  Thailand. 
36tb  SF  Co.  Det.  A4624) . 
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LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  tbe  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  {VS. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(UjS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate  passed  D.C.  crime  bil 
appropriations  and  postal 

House  adopted  conference 
naval  vessels;  income  tax 
Bank  Holding  Company  Ac 
ties;  and  passed  the  supplem^  ;ntal 


rite 


rep  >rts 


tre  atment 


Chamber  Action 


and  cleared  for  President  bills  coitinuing 

and  Federal  employees'  pay  increases, 

regarding  uniformed  services  pay ;  loan  of 

of  certain  distributions  pursua  at  to  the 

;  and  banks  participating  in  gamblin  g  activi- 

appropriations  bill. 


Senate 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  S 18396-5  18406 

Bills  Introduced:  lo  bills  and  three  resolution    were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  2762-2771;  S.J.  Res.  12  J;  and 

S.  Res.  195-196.  PogM  S  18397-  i  18398 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  fallows: 

S.  1245,  authorizing  the  D.C.  Commissioi^s  t  >  lease 
airspace  in  freeway  rights-of-way  within>th^^.C ,  with 
amendments  (S.  Rept.  921) ; 

S.  1246,  authorizing  the  D.C.  Commissioners  t<  enter 
into  leases  for  spaces  in,  on,  under,  or  over  D.C.  streets 
other  than  freeways,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept,  922) 

S.  Res.  189,  authorizing  an  additional  $20,000  or  ex- 
penses of  the  Committee  on  Public  Worl  s  (S. 
Rept.  923) ; 

S.  1902,  private  bill  (S.  Rept.  924) ; 

S.  793,  providing  for  conveyance  of  certain  U.J  .  land 
to  the  Alabama  Space  Science  Exhibit  Commission, 
with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  925) ; 

S.  1418,  to  amend  in  several  regards  laws  rela^ng  to 
passports  (S.  Rept.  926) ; 

H.R.  13933,  authorizing  modifications  or  re  isions 
for  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  with  amenlment 
(S.  Rept.  927) ; 

H.R.  1 1542,  private  bill  (S.  Rept.  928) ; 

H.R.  13833,  designating  a  new  building  to  h:  con 
structed  in  die^ronx,  N.Y.,  the  "Charles  A.  B  icklcy 
Post  OflBce  and  Federal  Office  Building"  (S.  Rept  929) ; 

S.  1637,  to  provide  that  the  issue  of  just  compel  sation 
may  be  tried  by  a  jury  in  cases  involving  land  co  idem- 
nation  by  the  TV  A,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  930) ; 

H.R.  8547,  to  simplify  and  make  uniform  a  variety 
of  personnel  laws  for  the  Armed  Forces  (S.  Rept  931) ; 

H.R.  12961,  authorizing  storage  of  household  effects 
of  military  personnel  who  arc  in  a  missing  six  us  (S. 
Rept.  932); 


D1118 


A^ho 


H.R.  1341,  authorizing  accu 
leave  for  military  personnel 

days  in  a  foreign  hostile  areji 
Rept.  933) ; 

H.R.  3982,  to  amend  law 
for- transportation  of  house  trailers 
nel,  with  amendment  (S.  Rep 

H.R.  10242,  to  increase  prc^motion 
medical  and  dental  officers  of 
amendments  (S.  RepL  935). 


1  nulation  of  up  to  90  days 

have  served  over  120 

with  amendment  (S. 


School  Aid:  Senate  insisted  or 
7819,  proposed  Elementary  and 
Amendments  of  1967,  agreed 
quested  by  House,  and  appointed 
Morse,  Yarborough,  Clark,  Raj  id 
York,  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
nick,  and  Murphy. 


D.C.  Crime:  By  vote  of  67 
reconsider  tabled),  Senate 
H.R.  10783,  to  revise  various 
dure  in  the  D.C.  Prior  to 
agreed  to  committee 
amendment  to  title  I  of  the 
19  yeas  to  57  nays  (motion 
jected  Morse  amendment  to 
III  thereof,  which  authorizes 

ing  of  persons  arrested  in  the 
sibility  in   evidence  in 
confessions,  admissions,  or 
hours  after  arrest. 


g  jverning  reimbursement 
by  military  person- 
934) ;  and 

opportunity  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  with 

Pag**  S  1 8396-S  1 8397 


its  amendments  to  H.R. 

Secondary  Education 

to  hold  conference  re- 

as  conferees  Senators 

olph,  Kennedy  of  New 

Prouty,  Javits,  Dorai- 

Page  S  1 8371 


y  :as 


p:  issed 


to  9  nays  (motion  to 

with  amendments 

aspects  of  criminal  procc- 

passage,  Senate  (i) 

substitute  Amendment  and  a  Miller 

and  (2)  by  a  vote  of 

reconsider  tabled),  rc- 

itrike  from  the  bill  title 

to  3  hours  of  question- 

D.C.,  and  insures  admis- 

crimnal   trials   of  voluntary 

statements  made  within  3 


bill. 

t3 


VP 


Senate  insisted  on  its  amenc  ments,  requested  confer- 
ence with  House,  and  appoinied  as  conferees  Senators 
Bible,  Tydings,  and  Dominick.        pog,.  sis37b-$i83m 

Postal  Rates  and  Federal  Salaries:  By  unanimous 
vote  of  72  yeas,  Senate  concurted  in  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendmen  :  to  H.R.  7977,  to  increase 


The  Gold  Draia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  BOOTS   CAMOUHA 

JK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XJNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  13, 1967 

Mr.  THITRMOND.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  have  recently  become  con- 
cerned with  the  actions  of  President  de 
Oaulle,  of  Prance.  There  is  apparently 
little  question  that  de  Gaulle  is  engaged 
In  a  serious  effort  to  transfer  America's 
gcdd  supply  to  France. 

The  deep  Interest  of  the  American  peo- 
ple In  this  recent  turn  of  events  has  been 
reflected  In  the  large  amount  of  mall 
which  I  have  received  both  from  South 
Carolina  and  from  across  the  Nation. 
The  opinion  of  the  writers,  which  I  share. 
Is  that  it  is  time  the  tJnited  States  took 
some  action  to  show  de  Gaulle  that  we 
will  not  accept  his  actions  without  seri- 
ous response.  One  solution  which  has 
been  suggested  is  that  the  United  States 
deduct  the  sum  which  Prance  owes  us 
for  debts  from  both  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n  as  well  as  postwar  debts 
from  our  obligations  to  Prance.  The  State 
newspaper  published  a  column,  by  Henry 
J.  Taylor,  on  this  subject  on  December 
9.  Inasmuch  as  this  subject  is  timely  and 
Mr.  Taylor's  column  is  an  excellent  dis- 
cussion of  it,  I  ask.  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TJnitkd  Statxs  Shojitlo  Coluect  Pkom  Pkanck: 
World  Wab  I  and  II  Dkbib  Abe  Stiix  Owing 

It  Is  utterly  preposterous  for  Washington 
to  permit  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  to  kill 
off  America's  dwindling  gold  supply  and  not 
collect  France's  due  debts. 

There  be  sits  treating  America  all  the 
while  like  a  bulldog  treats  a  tramp.  He's  not 
only  operating  a  de  facto  Parls-Moscow- 
PAlng  axis  but  Is  left  free  to  conduct  hl« 
«J«clared  war  on  our  dollar  at  the  cataclysmic 
risk  ctf  the  United  States  and  the  entire  free 
world. 

American  policy  should  not  treat  De  Oaulle 
In  the  same  way  as  It  treats  Western  Euro- 
pean allies  who  are  not  doing  what  he's  do- 
lag.  De  Gaulle  Is  not  America's  ally.  He  la 
America's  declared  enemy  and  actuaUy  seems 
to  glory  In  this  renegade  role. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  double-talk 
woui  Prance's  debts  to  us.  Including  the 
i«tae  question  as  to  whether  Prance  "really 
wes  us  the  money." 

tance  owes  us  the  money,  all  right.  Here 
m  tht  parUctUars.  I  have  verlSed  each  ng- 
W  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  o*  New 
Tork: 

The  basic  French  debt  so  old  that  it  goes 
Dick  to  the  days  of  World  War  I  and  aU  of 
Which  remains  due  and  payable  to  this  Tety 


Appendix 

day,  was  M.88  bUIlon.  It  was  actuaUy  much 
higher  but — surprise,  surprise — ^the  French 
negotiated  it  down. 

The  Federal  Reserve  confirms  to  me  that 
16  other  nations  also  owe  some  $21  bllUon  In 
Worid  War  I  debts.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  our  (128  billion  In  foreign  aid — all  free. 
It  refers  only  to  truly  due  obligations  in- 
curred by  debtor  nations  subject  to  ooUec- 
tion. 

Only  three  nations  have  returned  the 
money  to  our  taxpayers — Nicaragua,  Uberla 
and  pre-Castro  Cuba.  Of  the  remaining  17 
debtors,  only  Finland  has  continuously  met 
her  obligation.  Finland  remained  current  by 
her  latest  check  for  »353,352  for  her  annual 
prlndpal  retirement  and  Interest. 

Britain  owes  us  about  $6.8  bUUon  In  this 
category;  Italy  about  $3  bUUon;  Belgium, 
Greece  and  Austria  another  billion  each 

In  addition  to  this  «ai  bllUon  about  the 
same  number  of  countries  also  owe  us  roughly 
♦19  billion  for  World  War  n  and  postwar 
debts.  This  U  exclusive  of  their  enormous 
obUgations,  likewise  unpaid  for  our  uncol- 
lected Interest. 

The  aggregate  now  due  actually  totals 
more  than  $40  bUlion.  while  we  scrape  the 
bottom  of  our  Impoverished  gold  barrel  and 
President  Johnson  urges  higher  taxes  on  the 
American  people. 

The  sum  France  owes  ua  includes  (li>7 
bUUon  as  principal  and  $2.7  bUllon  unpaid 
Interest.  Then  there's  $1.8«  billion  more  In 
unmatured  principal.  In  total  De  Oaulle  owes 
the  American  taxpayers  a  tidy  $6.57  billion, 
which  is  nearly  exactly  the  amount  ($6  18 
bUlion)  of  his  entire  gold  reserve. 

In  1931  Prance  said  she  couldn't  pay  tbat 
year's  installment.  Washington  declared  a 
one-year  moratorium.  That  was  the  end  of 
that.  Our  taxpayers  have  made  up  the  differ- 
ence ever  since.  The  De  Gaulle  government 
has  the  gaU  to  no  longer  even  carry  these  bil- 
lions on  official  statements  listing  France's 
external  debt. 

In  addition,  France  has  outstanding  three 
separate  loans  arising  from  World  War  II 
These  total  about  $400  mUUon. 

Now,  as  readers  of  this  column  may  recall, 
I  have  been  after  this  matter  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department  for  a  solid  three  years  asking 
why  we  don't  clamp  down  on  De  Oaulle.  The 
only  answer  I've  been  able  to  get  U  this  In- 
credible official  reply  from  the  Treasury  to 
me: 

"The  United  States  does  regard  defaulted 
World  War  I  debts  as  valid  obligations,  and 
it  is  true  that  France  owes  $6  billion  plus  to 
xis  from  her  World  War  I  debt  and  $400  mU- 
Uon  pued  up  since  1940.  But  we  know  of  no 
prespect  that  the  United  States  will  force 
payment  by  defaulting  on  Its  obligations  to 
foreign  countries." 

Default!  Force  payment!  Nonsense.  Why 
don't  we  do  exactly  what  De  Oaulle  would  do 
If  the  shoe  were  on  the  other  foot? 

If  a  man  owed  you  $1,000  for  27  year*  and 
now  you  Anally  owed  him  $100,  wouldn't  you 
say:  "Charlie,  that's  fine.  Ill  Just  credit  the 
$100  against  the  $1,000  you  owe  me." 

Tou  would.  Anybody  would.  And  De  OauUe, 
of  course,  would.  We  need  ammunition 
against  De  GauUe.  Our  government  should 
have  used  this  debt  ammunition  long  ago. 
And  the  least  Washington  can  do  Is  to  use  it 
at  once. 


Incredieab  To  Make  a  Mas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or  mcRiGAjr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12, 1967 

Mr.  WILUAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  writers  and  poets,  for  many  cen- 
turies, have  tried  to  teU,  in  poetry  and 
prose,  the  story  of  how  a  boy  develops 
Into  a  man,  and  of  the  many  ingredients 
that  go  into  this  process. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  William 
Stottlemyer,  a  city  coimcllman  in  Wayne, 
Mich.,  has  presented  this  age-old  story 
In  modem  language,  and  has  created  a 
free-verse  poem  which  is  Impressive  and 
provoking. 

Mr.  Stottlemyer's  poem  was  printed 
last  week  In  the  Associated  Newspapers, 
published  in  my  congressional  district, 
and  under  unanimous  consent  I  submit 
the  poem  for  inclusion  In  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Ingredients  To  Make  a  ICak 
(By  William  Stottlemyer) 
One   boy,   one   girl,   add   love,   Joy,   worry, 
laughter,  compassion,  happiness,  sad- 
ness and  you  get  a  baby  boy. 
Add  love,  a  bath,  some  shots,  warm  cloth- 
ing, good  food,  toys,  and  love. 
Tickle  his  toes,  pinch  hU  nose,  teach  him 

to  stand,  buy  some  shoes,  and  love. 
Fix   his   toys,   bat   a  ball,   bandage   a  cut. 
paddle  his  butt,   wipe  his  nose    and 
love. 
This  Is  red-green-yellow-blue,  this  is  right. 

that  is  wrong,  yes  and  no. 
Wash  his  face,  comb  his  hair,  larger  shoes 

and  love. 
Add  understanding,  companionship,  friend- 
ship, a  littie  smUe  and  love. 
Teach  him  to  be  himible,  and  to  be  bold. 
Take  him  to  church,  send  him  to  school,  add 
girls,  long  talks,  larger  shoes  and  love. 
Freedom,  loyalty,  honesty,  kindness,  a 'prayer 
and  love. 

Place  in  the  right  environment  for  16  to 
20  years. 

Now  set  back  and  watch,  have  you  made  a 
man. 

Doee  he  have  wisdom,  or  does  be  talk  be- 
fore he  knows  what  he's  talking  about. 

Does  he  have  faith,  not  only  in  the  Lord, 
but  m  his  feUow  man. 

Is  he  honest  and  sincere?  Will  he  return 
a  wallet  he  found,  or  teU  the  truth 
even  If  it  hurts  a  friend. 

Doee  he  keep  himself  respectoWe.  or  does  be 
set  In  the  street,  burning  his  draft 
card  because  he  cant  think  of  some- 
thing constructive  to  do? 

Does  he  try  to  biUld,  or  does  he  try  to  tear 
down? 

It  h»  loyal  to  his  country  and  president,  or 

does  he  damn  themf 
Doee  he  have  character  or  Is  he  a  characterT 
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Is  be  wlUing  to  fight  for  his  chlldrens  future 
freedom,  or  1a  he  a  frightened  child 
that  thinks  only  of  himself? 

If  you  have  left  out  any  of  the  Ingredients, 
It  will  show,  and  you  don't  have  a 
man,  you  still  have  a  baby  boy. 


Draft  Card  Bomert  Denoanced 


**^\ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  NORRIS  COnON 

or    MKW    HAICPSHISB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  13, 1967 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiianlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  to 
the  editor  published  in  the  Concord,  N  JI., 
Daily  Monitor  for  October  21,  1967.  It 
was  written  by  Rev.  Charles  E.  Cook,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 

Reverend  Cook's  able  and  forthright 
discussion  of  the  seditious  role  played  by 
some  Vietnam  war  protestants  deserves 
widespread  attention.  He  dissects  the 
problem  with  incisive  clarity,  and  I  would 
that  more  of  our  spiritual  leaders  might 
be  moved  to  speak  out  in  this  forceful 
manner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Denounocs  Btramas 

Sn:  I  read  with  dismay  of  the  draft-card- 
bumlngs  that  appear  here  and  there  as  noisy 
and  pernicious  demonstrations.  It  Is  particu- 
larly  distressing   when   such   are   identified 
■  ^  with  certain  members  of  the  clergy  and  In- 

I'^t  dividual  churches.  As  a  Minister  of  the  Gos- 

pel, and  paitor  of  an  Evangelical  Church,  I 
would  like  to  go  oh  record  as  protesting  the 
notoriety  given  to  the  seditious  outbreaks,  as 
deploring  the  Identification  of  the  church 
with  such  activity,  and  being  fully  persuaded 
that  neither  the  scriptures  of  the  Christian 
chiirch  nor  the  articles  of  the  Constitution 
of  these  United  States  given  even  a  modicum 
of  support  to  the  treason-like  acts  that  are 
being  perpetuated. 

Many  young  men  from  my-  church  are  in 
training,  or  are  In  Vietnam,  or  are  In  strategic 
military  posts  around  the  world.  I  have  re- 
cently been  talking  with  a  chaplain  who  has 
just  returned  from  combat-ministry  In  Viet- 
nam. Our  fighting  men  know  their  Job  and 
are  doing  it  well.  Their  greatest  problem  is 
trying  to  understand  the  reprehensible  atti- 
tudes and  behaviour  of  some  of  the  people 
back  home. 

There  have  always  been  conscientious  ob' 
jectors  who  are  to  be  duly  respected  for  their 
convictions.  To  my  understanding,  these  have 
quietly  asserted  themselves  and  have  given 
their  energies  to  non-combat  activities.  To- 
day we  seemingly  have  a  new  breed,  some- 
what on  the  order  of  a  parasite — a  creature 
that  fastens  onto  a  living  body  from  which 
it  draws  life-blood  while  giving  nothing  In 
return.  What  a  shame  that  the  life-blood 
they  drain  is  primarily  from  the  bodies  of 
the  young  men  who  are  fighting  for  the  very 
freedoms  that  are  so  exploited  and  perverted 
by  these  demonstrators. 

What  a  shame  that  the  unkempt,  grimy 
face  of  the  draft-card-bumer  rates  the  front 
page,  while  the  bloodied  head  of  the  draft- 
card-defender  is  often  ignored  completely, 
or  pictured  as  a  subtle  directive  to  stop  the 
fighting.  With  "equal  time"  on  radio  and 
TV  for  certain  broadcasts,  why  not  "equal 
coverage"  In  news  media  for  that  which  is 
decent  and  noble  rather  than  the  seeming 


preponderance  Of  the  decadent  and  the  in- 
famous? 

Can  it  be  denied  that  these  demonstrators 
are  furthering  the  cause  and  fostering  the 
tenets  of  our  antagonists?  There  ocmes  to 
mind  a  passage  of  Scripture  that  could  be 
addressed  to  them:  "While  they  promise 
them  liberty,  they  themselves  are  the  aervanta 
of  corruption:  tor  of  whom  a  man  U  over- 
come, of  the  saiie  Is  he  brought  In  bondage" 
(3  Peter  2:19). 

Let  us  pray  tor  oxir  fighting  men.  Let  us 
cause  them  no*  distress.  Let  us  pray  about 
these  demonst^tors.  Let  us  give  them  no 
support.  1 

fclev.  Crakles  E.  Cook, 

First  Baptist  Church. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEOJRGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

pr   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUBE  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  December  12. 1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  betteve  the  Members  will  find 
the  following  two  news  items  of  In- 
terest. This  t^o-part  Interview  with  the 
Reverend  Diniel  L.  "Deacon  Dan" 
Towler,  former  all-pro  fullback  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Rams,  covers  a  variety  of 
t(H>ics  of  current  Interest. 

Deacon  D4n  Towler  Is  presently 
Methodist  chfiplain  in  the  Ecumenical 
Campus  Mis^n  and  director  of  the 
Methodist  iviesley  Foundation  serving 
California  State  College  at  Los  Angeles. 
The  excellent  work  he  is  doing  <m  the 
campus,  located  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  represent,  is  reflected  in 
the  articles  which  follow: 


(Prom  the 
Deacon  Dan 


"Winning," 
once  Intoned 


L< «  Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 

Nov.  18,  1967J 
T<  wleb  Aims  To  Win  Over  The 
System 

(X  f  Jerry  Lipman) 

'  i  hard-bitten  football  coach 
isn't  everything. 

"It's  the  onlyj thing!" 

So  it  was  wil  h  "Deacon  Dan"  Towler  when 
he  ran  from  1  he  fullback  slot  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Rams  "Bull  Elephant  Backfleld"  of 
a  decade  and  more  ago  to  four  all-pro  selec- 
tions. 

And  winning  still  looms  large  in  the  philos- 
ophy the  Rev.  Paniel  L.  Towler  brings  to  the 
challenges  (anid  they  are  every  bit  as  Im- 
posing as  yesterday's  opposing  linemen)  he 
faces  today  aa  Methodist  chaplain  In  the 
Ecumenical  Campus  Mission,  an  off-campus 
aiixlliary  to  California  State  College  at  Los 
Angeles. 

1  ;CAI,    LONG    SHOT 

"My  life  is  1  lot  oriented  toward  the  long 
shot — as  other  people  see  It,"  the  voluble 
minister  explained.  "My  long  shot  is  that 
this  Is  a  wlnnlpg  world. 

"When  I  be^  on  any  Individual  life,  I'm 
betting  the  lottg  shot.  The  real  long  shot  Is 
the  way  that  person  moves  through  life 
purposefully,  without  abandoning  what  he 
has  In  a  seardi  for  what's  'out  there.'  My 
long  shot  la  aby  Individual  life  that  finds 
'meaning  and  pmrpose. 

"And  I  believe  God  Is  the  guarantor  of 
this.  He  guarantees  the  kind  of  world  where 
this  can  be  w4rked  out — and  where  a  man 
can  fall.  But  11  It's  not  worth  losing.  It's  not 
worth  wlnnln)  ," 


Perhaps  the  Deity  guarantees  such  a 
scheme  of  things,  but  the  same  doesn't  al- 
ways seem  to  be  among  the  purposes  of  the 
governing  bodies  pi  many  of  the  land's  col- 
leges and  unlversttlee. 

Theirs  la  a  syst^  (marked,  of  course,  by 
Infinite  varlatlond  on  the  virtually  univer- 
sal theme)  wboaej  rigorous  demands  allow  a 
student  scant  time  for  many  of  the  genuine 
"humanities"  of  Bfe,  Rev.  Mr.  Towler  indi- 
cated. I 

(Those  who  knpw  such  systems  contend 
they  are  akin  to  Pressure  cookers — with  the 
pressure  constanUy  on  the  rise.) 

As  Methodist  chBplaln,  and  also  as  director 
of  the  Methodist  JB^esley  Poundation  serving 
Cal  State,  L.A.,  tl^e  system  as  it  operates  on 
that  campus — and  the  students  embroiled  In 
it — become  Rev.]  Mr.  Towler's  spiritual 
province.  I 

OmqU   CRAIXENCE 

What  does  he  tl^nk  of  It? 

"Our  ministry  bas  to  be  one  of  presence 
and  availability,"  he  began.  "We  catch  stu- 
dents when  we  can.  So  whenever  we  see  a 
student  we  know,  we  have  to  be  ready  on  a 
dime  to  give  advice  and  Interviews,  and  be 
knowledgeable  enough  about  happenings  on 
the  contemporary  scene  to  offer  a  challenge." 

Frequently,  the  Job  requires  the  "preeence 
and  availability"  at  odd  hours.  Trudging 
across  the  campui  In  the  gathering  dusk  to- 
ward a  session  with  students  In  the  college 
cafeteria.  Rev.  Mr.  Towler  pointed  to  a 
stream  of  cars  leaving  a  nearby  parking  lot 
and  sighed.  "Tb#y^  going  home,  and  my 
work's  just  beginning." 

B^MCriClASIES 

And  what  of  the  beneficiaries  of  his  work? 

"For  most  of  the  students  here,  nothing's 
more  sacred  than  setting  that  education.  The 
most  Important  thing  they  know  Is  to  get 
their  work  In,  get  that  degree,  and  get  out  of 
here  to  another  degree  that  wlU  help  them 
get  some  of  their  goals. 

"In  very  age,  thiere's  been  a  certain  amount 
of  anxiety  aboutfthe  'system.'  In  our  age, 
there's  more  anxlfety.  We're  caught  up  in  the 
kind  of  system  ttiat  places  on  us  the  burden 
of  catching  up. 

"But  there's  scmething  more  man  can  do 
than  wall  about  (he  system.  He  can  see  in  it 
great  opportunities,  because  it  calls  for  a 
meaningful  falthjthat  enables  a  man  to  put 
squarely  In  the  center  of  his  life  a  God  who 
cares.  I 

OTHSa  ducxnsions 

"God  Is  a  Gop  of  life.  This  is  a  God 
that  can  work,  put  so  often  we  put  our 
God  to  tasks  min  can  do  himself. 

"We've  grown  |ip,  but  we  haven't  let  God 
grow  up.  So  we  put  Him  to  doing  'house- 
keeping' chores.  Therefore,  He's  really  no 
good  to  us,  becahise  we  keep  Rim  limited. 

"We  don't  takfe  Him  into  the  other  di- 
mensions of  our  Jives.  We  leave  Him  in  the 
kitchen,  or  out  growing  our  grass,  when  we're 
In  the  business  of  growing  a  universe. 

"This  Is  relate^  to  the  kind  of  concept  of 
God  young  people  develop.  When  parents  try 
to  ring  Him  in  iimes  of  stress.  He's  a  Ood 
of  prohibition  and  extremities,  but  not  s 
God  of  opportunity,  not  a  Cod  who's  there 
aU  the  time. 


TOT^rn  viKWPonJT 

"When  parent^  begin  to  deal  with  this 
Ood,  they  do  so  in  absurd  ways,  and  not 
as  a  normal  part  of  the  life  experience. 

"And  young  people — especially  children- 
want  things  to  be  all  of  this  or  all  of  that, 
but  not  part  wfiy.  They  want  something 
that's  arrived,      l 

"But  I  like  tb  think  of  Christianity  u 
an  emerging  Christianity.  We're  on  our  way 
to  something — to  perfection.  A  train  stand- 
ing in  the  station  has  nowhere  to  go. 

"So  with  a  matt.  A  man  needs  to  see  him- 
self In  a  process  of  arriving.  He  needs  the 
challenge  of  making  the  humanness  of  his 
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being  stand  against  the  dehumanizing  of 
liimself  In  giving  up  to,  or  being  overcome  by, 
the  system. 

"Tbls  is  the  challenge  and  opportunity 
...  to  show  In  the  midst  of  the  system 
what  it  means  to  be  human,  and  of  how 
much  greater  value  it  Is  to  be  a  person  than 
be  part  of  a  profit  or  a  product." 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner, 

Nov.  18.  1967] 

Heed  To  Face  Lite's  New  Demands  Seen  by 

TowLxa 

(By  Jerry  Lipman) 

The  feeling  Is  an  agonizing  one. 

And  If  you're  like  most  men  of  this  half- 
century  in  one  of  the  earth's  urban-Indus- 
trial societies,  you've  felt  it  In  concert  with 
the  rest  of  us. 

They  caU  it  "the  system." 

It's  intangible,  diffuse  .  .  .  and  as  real  as 
a  kick  in  the  stomach. 

It  concerns  the  rat-race  demands  placed 
upon  us  by  the  total  scope  of  circumstances 
forming  the  setting  and  backdrop  of  our 
Uvea. 

And  If  its  workings,  any  less  than  Its  ef- 
fects, challenge  understanding,  a  perceptive 
authority  to  consult  coiild  be  the  Rev.  Daniel 
L.  (Deacon  Dan)  Towler,  Methodist  chaplain 
In  the  Ecumenical  Campus  Mission  and  di- 
rector of  the  Methodist  Wesley  Foundation 
serving  California  State  College  at  Los  An- 
geles. 

meets  the  system 

He  has  met  the  system  head  on  since  his 
days  as  an  all-state  football  player  at  Donora, 
Pa.,  High  School:  through  the  years  as  an 
all-state  and  Little  All-American  coUeglan  at 
at  Washington  and  Jefferson  University  In 
Pennsylvania;  then  through  Howard  Univer- 
sity In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  University 
of  Southern  California  while  running  to  four 
All-Pro  years  from  the  fullback  slot  In  the 
Lcs  Angeles  Rams'  "Bull  Elephant  Backfleld" 
of  the  19606. 

The  system  left  its  mark  on  his  thinking. 

"I  believe  people  who  have  an  inordinate 
concern  about  what  the  system  can  do  to 
you  haven't  thought  about  what  they  can 
bring  to  the  system  In  terms  of  being  hu- 
man, and  in  terms  of  an  individually  com- 
mitted life,"   the   Rev.   Towler   declared. 

"It's  what  we  can  do  In  relation  to  one  an- 
-  other  and  together,  and  what  we  can  do  In 
terms  of  the  world  and  the  universe,  that's 
Important.  I  think  we  need  to  see  ourselves  in 
terms  of  getting  the  priceless  commodity  of 
being  human. 

"And  this  is  where  higher  education  helps 
w  realize  this.  Here  we  begin  to  see  ourselves. 
Here  the  growing  edge  of  our  civilization  Is 
continually  awakened.  When  young  people 
come  to  this  kind  of  arena,  they  l^in  to  see 
life  in  a  new  kind  of  way,  with  many  new 
possibilities. 

"But  if  they  cut  themselves  off  .^rom  their 
roots  when  they  come  to  college,  they  get 
Into  orbit  looking  for  their  lives  Instead  of 
refining  the  life  situations  they  have. 

"So  I'm  not  out  there  to  convert.  I'm  out 
there  to  confront  students  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  what  God  has  placed  In  this  life 
for  men  to  use.  He  has  placed  Himself  in  it 
•8  a  resource,  and  He  placed  Christ  in  It  as 
a  guide  so  man  cannot  be  lost,  so  he  can  find 
a  meaningful  way. 

"An  automobile  gets  a  personality  only 
when  it  gets  a  driver,  only  when  there's 
someone  l>ehind  the  wheel  who  gets  Into  it 
with  somewhere  to  go.  And  man  is  the  same. 
And  the  man  who  sees  this  begins  to  see  that 
behind  it  Is  Ood  and  God's  way. 

"1  don't  think  anxiety  is  going  to  become 
any  less.  And  the  system  Is  only  going  to  get 
Wgger.  So  man  is  Just  going  to  have  to  be 
more  of  a  man  In  the  midst  of  it. 

"The  system  says  what  you  have  to  have, 
but  not  what  kind  of  person  you  have  to  be. 
A  lawnmower  moving  over  the  grass  Is  the 
*T»tem.  It  can  cut  you  off  with  nowhere  to 


g^>.  But  grass  has  no  notion  ,of  a  lawnmower, 
and  it  always  grows  back  again. 

"And  deep  within  you  Is  that  which  has 
no  notion  of  the  system,  and  makes  you 
come  back  again  and  again.  If  you  can  en- 
vision It  and  tap  Into  It.  you  can  stand 
against  systems  or  galaxies. 


Economic  Opportanity  Amendments  of 
1967 — Confereace  Report 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or  wasrington 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  hunger 
should  be  obsolete — an  axiachronlsm — 
particularly  in  this  country  where  there 
is  no  excuse  for  hunger  or  malnutrition. 
The  section  providing  for  emergency  food 
and  medical  services  in  this  bill  is  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  furthering  the  eradica- 
»tion  of  malnutrition  and  allied  medical 
complications  in  the  United  States. 

With  this  section  we  add  new  impetus 
to  programs  now  underway  to  eliminate 
hunger  in  our  country:  welfare,  food 
stamps,  surplus  commodities.  Its  goal  is 
to  see  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child — regardless  of  low  economic  cir- 
cumstances— has  a  diet  sufficient  to 
maintain  good  health.  We  regard  this 
legislation  as  a  means  of  working  with 
those  families  which,  today,  do  not  have 
access  to,  or  adequate  help  from,  existing 
programs. 

Many  families  are  being  helped  by  cur- 
rent programs.  Yet  the  majority  of  those 
considered  to  be  poor  are  not  helped  by 
commodities  or  food  stamps.  Over  1,000 
counties  have  neither  program;  86  of  the 
counties  having  abnormally  high  poverty 
and  infant  mortality  have  neither  pro- 
gram; 331  of  the  counties  in  lowest  third 
by  per  capita  income  have  neither  pro- 
gram. Many  poor  people  participate  er- 
ratically; others  cannot  afford  the  food 
stamps;  others,  moving  from  county  to 
county,  cannot  qualify  under  the  essen- 
tial local  administrative  regulations. 

The  conferees  have  rightly  specified 
that  OEO  shall  carry  out  its  functions 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  But  local  CAP'S  are  to 
be  used  to  strengthen  attention  given  to 
the  hunger  needs  of  the  poor.  One  would 
hope  that  these  CAP's  would  particularly 
note  the  food  needs  of  conceiving  moth- 
ers, infants,  the  sick,  and  the  aged. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  recently  en- 
acted "partnership  for  health"  legisla- 
tion has  authorized  a  nationwide  study  of 
the  incidence — and  prevalence — of  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition.  This  study,  hope- 
fully, will  reveal  the  breadth,  and  the 
depth,  of  these  problems.  We  recognize 
that  proven  malnutrition — by  chemical 
tests  and  physical  examinations — ^is  but 
the  top  of  the  icet>erg;  a  person  must 
have  been  chronically  hungry  for  some 
time  before  malnutrition  can  be  proven. 
We  cannot  tolerate  chronic  hunger  in  our 
coimtry  today.  Therefore,  if  malnutrition 
occurs  in  any  sizeable  degree  in  any 


county  of  the  United  States,  that  county 
must  receive  immediate  attention  imder 
this  legislation  from  the  Office  of  Ek;o- 
nomic  Opportunity,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  requested  funding  for  this  section 
cannot  feed  many  people  for  long.  Nor 
can  it  provide  extensive  medical  services. 
The  money  can  be  judiciously  used,  how- 
ever, to  facilitate  attention  from  other 
resources  toward  the  persons  or  families 
in  need.  It  can  seek  out  those  in  need  of 
help;  it  can  reveal  counties  where  the 
prevalence  of  hunger  demands  large- 
scale  action;  it  can  research  why  local 
medical  facilities  have  not  yet  met  the 
medical  needs  of  malnourished  people; 
it  can  attract  the  help  of  the  private 
sector  to  the  particular  food  needs  of  the 
Nation's  poor.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  today 
can  help  a  county  administer  a  food  and 
medical  services  program  If  that  county, 
with  its  own  resources,  caimot  administer 
the  efforts  alone.  This  legislation  should 
point  out  where  such  situations  exist,  and 
should  bring  immediate  attention  to  the 
food  needs  of  chronically  hungry  people. 

A  school  lunch' program  often  is  the 
first  line  of  defense  against  a  child's 
himger.  But  pre-  and  post-school  chil- 
dren, and  those  denied  school  lunch 
help,  are  also  to  be  noted.  The  funds  ap- 
propriated for  this  section  should  be 
used  to  extend  food  help  to  those  not 
now  being  adequately  served,  and  pref- 
erably with  costs  borne  by  other  author- 
izations. 

Medical  services  for  the  malnourished 
should  include  food  supplements,  forti- 
fied foods,  vitamins,  medication,  and  food 
itself.  Again,  the  money  will  not  go  far 
unless  the  majority  of  such  costs  are 
borne  by  other  appropriations. 

One  point  is  worth  raising  at  thds  time: 
this  Nation  has  long  had  welfare  and  food 
programs.  Yet  the  chronically  hungry 
seem  to  remain  with  us.  Perhaps  an  ex- 
cellent use  of  these  funds  wouW  be  to 
support  a  form  of  ombudsman  for  the 
hungry  poor. 

Such  an  effort  could  seek  better  HEW- 
UfflDA  cooperation  in  focusing  on  needy 
families  and  needy  counties.  Such  an  ef- 
fort could  press  local  jurisdictions  to  tai- 
plement  food  programs  through  regular 
channels.  Such  an  effort  could  act  as  a 
catalyst  with  the  private  sector  and  could 
hasten  the  development  of  inexpensive 
fortified  foods  for  regional,  seasonal,  and 
ethnic  diets.  Such  an  effort  should  seek 
companion  studies  on  the  mental  retard- 
ation aspects  of  ciironic  hunger.  Such  an 
effort  could  stimulate  subprofessional 
employment  of  the  poor  to  educate  the 
hungry  poor  on  better  diet  practices. 
Such  an  effort  could  urge  local  medical 
facilities  to  originate  watchdog  opera- 
tions to  insure  that  groups  of  local  im- 
poverished citizens  do  not  suffer  from 
chronic  hunger  during  adverse  seasons, 
or  during  times  of  travel  or  unemploy- 
ment. Such  an  ombudsman  effort  could 
also  investigate  situations  where  local 
practices  seem  to  hinder,  not  aid,  in 
meeting  local  hunger  needs. 

In  short,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  have  many  exiKtlng 
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programs  which  can  alleviate  the  food 
worries  of  hungry  and  malnourished 
Americans.  OEO  can  coordinate  and  fa- 
cilitate better  attention  to  this  critical 
problem  area.  OEO  can  also  finance  an 
ombudsman  for  the  hungry  American 
who  seems  imable  to  gain  relief  from  ex- 
isting local.  State,  and  Federal  programs. 
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FonnnU  for  the  Economy 


EXTEaJSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  KASSACHUSmS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  12, 1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  New  York  Times 
ran  a  thoughtful  editorial  on  the  Mpsent 
economic  situation.  It  discussed  the 
President's  proposal  for  a  10-percent 
surtax  and  noted  that  neither  of  the  two 
grotmds  stated  for  its  support;  namely, 
domestic  Inflation  and  defense  of  the 
dollar,  is  wholly  persuasive,  and  it  goes 
on  to  suggest  some  additional  steps  that 
might  be  taken  to  get  the  economy  back, 
on  an  even  keel  without  the  necessity 
for  a  tax  increase.  I  commend  this  De- 
cember 3  editorial  to  my  colleagues  and 
Include  it  in  the  Record  : 

TOKUTTUL  »0»  THE  ECONOMY 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
baa  been  right  to  be  skeptical  about  the 
Administration's  renewed  demand  for  a  10 
per  cent  tax  surcharge.  In  its  previous  at- 
tempt to  win  Cong^sBlonal  approval,  Ad- 
ministration officials  r&lsad  the  specter  of. 
runaway  domestic  Inflation.  Now  they  have 
been  warning  about  the  international  threat 
to  the  dollar.  In  neither  case  have  they 
presented  a  convincing  Justification  for  their 
proposed  cure. 

It  is  dubious  that  the  tax  surcharge  would 
Check  Inflation,  as  the  Administration  has 
insisted.  With  costs  rising,  manulacturers 
are  already  faced  with  a  squeeze  on  profits; 
so  their  response  to  Increased  taxes  might 
well  take  the  form  of  inflationary  rises  in 
prices.  The  t5-a-ton  increase  Just  announced 
in  steel  indicates  the  speed  with  which  prices 
are  already  going  up.  With  each  rise,  labor 
steps  up  its  demands,  adding  fresh  momen- 
ttiin  to  the  already  dangerous  wage-price 
spiral. 

It  is  even  more  dubious  that  the  surcharge 
'  would  enable  the  Federal  Reserve  to  main- 
tain easy  credit  and  to  hold  down  interest 
rates.  If  corporations  and  oonsumers  were 
faced  with  higher  taxes,  they  might  need 
more  credit,  which  would  boost  Interest  rates 
even  higher. 

The  most  questionable  argument  of  aU  is 
that  a  tax  surcharge  would  bring  a  substan- 
tial reduction  In  the  chronic  and  growing 
deficit  In  the  nation's  balance  of  payments. 
It  is  conceivable  that  there  wotold  be  some- 
what less  demand  for  imports,  but  higher 
taxes  would  not  necessarily  result  In  an  In- 
crease of  exports.  Even  more  important,  a 
surcharge  would  do  nothing  to  halt  the  out- 
flows stemming  from  business  Investment 
and  bank  lending  abroad  or  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  problem  confronting  the  domestic 
economy  calls  for  cuts  in  nonessential  Oov- 
emment  spending,  combined  with  a  gradual 
reduction  in  the  supply  of  credit.  These 
restraints  may  have  an  impact  on  Interest 
rates,  although  the  financial  markets  seem 
to  have  dSaeounted  a  considerable  amount 


of  credit  Ught<  ning.  But  they  will  clearly  add 
less  fuel  to  tVe  inflationary  fires  than  the 
surcharge;  an4  they  should  have  a  moderat- 
ing influence  Dn  economic  activity  and  in- 
flationary psj^hology.  In  the  event  that 
curbs  on  demand  prove  to  be  needed,  in- 
creases In  excise  taxes  on  luxury  goods  are 
a  much  sounder  method  for  restraining  ap- 
petites— one  plrticiilarly  appropriate  in  war- 
time. ] 

The  international  threat  to  the  dollar 
demands  dire<x  action.  The  Federal  Reserve 
deserves  commendation  for  strengthening  the 
ties  of  International  cooperation.  But  we  be- 
lieve that  the]  Administration  should  make 
special  new  eilorts  to  reduce  the  deficit  by 
controlling  direct  Investment  and  lending 
and  by  considering  a  tax  on  tourism.  In  addi- 
tion, it  ought  \o  consider  sequestering  a  por- 
Is  going  to  American  service- 
»m,  currently  a  very  serious 
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willingness  to  sitand  up  against  the  na- 
tional problem  of  crime  in  the  streets. 
.  He  has  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  aid- 
ing a  member  of  my  staff  and  t^e  ad- 
miration of  all  of  us  for  being  a  coura- 
geous Amerlcaii. 


tion  of  the  fu 
men  In  Viet 
drain. 

With  a  war 
in  sliun  ari 
formula  for 


broad  and  critical  conditions 
at  home,  there  is  no  magic 
at  ails  the  economy.  The  Ad- 
ministration's I  proposed  surcharge  is  faulty 
on  many  counts.  What  is  needed  Instead  is 
the  political  cpurage  to  reduce  nonessential 
spending  and  Ito  put  a  brake  on  the  money 
supply  while  afctlng  directly  to  halt  the  out- 
flow of  doUarai 

Such  a  cou^  Is  not  so  simple  as  the  Ad- 
ministration's! surcharge.  But  it  is  more 
responsive — aqd  responsible — to  the  econ- 
omy's problen)s.  And  it  holds  out  consider- 
ably more  prdmise  of  doing -the  Job. 


A  Debt  of|  Gratitude  to  an  Involved 
American 


EXTEIfSION  DP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdmy,  December  12,  1967 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  crime  in  the 
streets  recently  touched  very  close  to  me 
when  a  mei4ber  of  my  staff  was  robbed 
on  a  downtofm  Washington,  D.C.,  street. 

Certainly  one  of  the  critically  im- 
portant problems  of  our  time  is  the 
alarming  inorease  of  such  crimes.  As  our 
mass  media  recoimts  this  increase,  it 
also  reports  what  seems  to  be  a  startling 
disinclination  of  citizens  to  "get  in- 
volved" by  9}mlng  to  the  aid  of  victims 
of  such  crimes. 

Yet  when  fi  crime  is  committed  on  our 
streets,  we  lire  all  "involved."  We  are 
Involved  as  members  of  society.  We  are 
involved  as  individuals.  And  no  one  un- 
derstands this  better  than  David  W.  Mc- 
Clenon,  a  young  Air  Force  officer  on 
leave  in  Wadilngton,  D.C. 

LieutenanI  McClenon,  who  is  as- 
signed to  ihe  447  Strategic  Missile 
Squadron,  drand  Porks,  N.  Dak.,  cou- 
rageously give  chase  to  the  two  men 
who  robbed  my  secretary,  and  when  the 
robbers  realized  they  had  not  gone  un- 
noticed an($  were  Iwing  pursued,  they 
discarded  ttle  stolen  wallet  and  money. 
These  were  retrieved  by  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Clenon and  returned  to  my  secretary. 

I  think  we  all  owe  a  special  debt  of 
gratitude  to  tliis  young  officer  who  un- 
hesitantly  involved  himself  in  the  plight 
of  a  fellow  hiuman  being.  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Clenon's  actions  attest  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  his  V  ersonal  fortitude  and  to  his 


Need  for  Perspective 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  lOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAi.iroBinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  17. 1967 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  thought- 
ful and  informative  speech  by  Mr.  Phil 
G.  Goulding,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Public  Affairs,  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  on  December  8,  1967,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Wo^ld  Affairs  Council.  Du- 
quesne  Univeriity,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr. 
Goulding  forcefully  puts  into  perspec- 
tive the  need  ror  perspective  in  achiev- 
ing a  balanced  understanding  of  world 
events,  ranging  from  the  war  in  Vietnam 
to  Soviet  space  efforts. 

Mr.  Goulding 's  address  follows:  

You  are  here,  jl  am  told,  to  seek  a  better 
perspective  of  contemporary  world  affairs. 
We  thus  haveja  mutual  interest. 
The  function  df  the  OfDce  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  De  Tense  for  Public  Affairs  is 
to  belp  provide  the  basis  for  Just  such  bal- 
ance on  military'  matters. 

Perspective  is  not  easily  achieved  If  we 
accept  a  billboard  approach  to  the  news  by 
the  government,  the  press  or  the  people. 

Matters  todayjliave  a  dangerous  and  dis- 
tressing tendencir  to  work  themselves  out  of 
perspective.  ' 

This  tendency  is  seen  in  the  dialogue  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  seen  in  j  the  interplay  between  the 
government  anq  the  press  and  in  the  ob- 
servations about  both  the  government  and  ^ 
the  press  from  those  who  are  part  of  neither. 
It  is  seen  injassesslng  the  new  weapons 
of  other  natlonsJ 

And  it  is  seea  in  discussions  of  strategic 
oCTensive  and  defensive  systems. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  reminded  us 
that  every  future  age  of  man  will  be  an 
atomic  age.  Cerljaln  hard  facts  of  atomic  age 
reality,  including  facts  concerning  the  abil- 
ity of  a  countr^to  protect  its  citizens.  mi*t 
be  reckoned  wlta- 

Too  often  thje  facts  are  Ignored  or  dis- 
torted. And  when  they  are,  perspective  1» 
lost,  to  the  pos^ble  peril  of  our  nation. 

It  woxild  be  a  {grave  error  to  underestimate 
the  mlUtary  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  do  not  underestimate  their  capabllitlea— 
neither  their  pr^nt  strength,  nor  the  power 
that  they  might  have  at  a  given  time  in  the 
future.  Our  plaainlng,  in  fact,  is  based  not 
on  our  most  realistic  estimate  of  the  future 
threat  we  actuaily  expect,  but  rather  on  our 
estimate  of  a  greater-than-ezpected  threat. 
However,  it  is  also  a  grave  error  for  citizens 
to  overstate  Soviet  capabilities  and  accept 
unbalanced  assessment  of  the  Soviet— 
whether  of  a  flactlonal  orbital  bomb  or  an 
aUeged  new  aircraft  carrier. 

The  case  can  be  made  that  perhaps  some 
of  the  controvwsy  among  people  and  press 
and  government  on  Vietnam  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  misunderstanding  on  strategic 
nuclear  Issues  and  on  Soviet  developmentt 
spring  from  ouf  failure  to  achieve  perspec- 
tive. 
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Mr.  Cyrufe  R.  Vance  left  the  Defense  De- 
partment as  Deputy  Secretary  last  July  after 
more  tlian  six  years  of  association  with  Mr. 
McNsmara.  As  you  all  know,  he  has  since 
twice  been  summoned  for  emergency  service 
by  President  Johnson — once  to  go  to  Detroit 
during  the  riots  and  a  second  time  to  fly  to 
the  Middle  East  to  seek  a  solution  on  Cyprus. 
Shortly  before  leaving  the  Pentagon,  Mr. 
Vance  said  this : 

"In  America  today  one  of  the  greatest  bar- 
riers to  understanding  Is  the  very  nature  of 
the  dialogue  which  has  developed  over  the 
Issue  of  Vietnam.  It  is  heated  and  intolerant. 
The  Unes,  on  both  sides,  are  too  sharply 
drawn. 

"We  need,  I  think,  to  reatore  the  national 
sense  of  balance,"  he  continued,  "for  there 
is  little  enlightenment  in  the  dark  words 
Which  pass  back  and  forth  over  a  gulf  of 
misunderstanding  today.  We  can  agree  to 
disagree.  But  surely,  we  must  aU  seek  mean- 
ingful communication  as  a  bridge  to  rea- 
soned understanding  and  rational  action. 

"Vietnam  has  been  viewed  too  often  in  ab- 
solutes of  black  and  white.  The  situation  is 
not  so  starkly  apparent  as  it  Is  sometimes 
painted  by  the  several  sides  In  the  debate. 
■Here  are  gray  tones.  Ths  issues  are  complex 
and  sometimes  ambiguous. 

"This  U  what  makes  it  dUBcult  to  discuss 
or  understand  Vietnam,"  he  concluded. 

Both  the  government  and  the  press  have  a 
basic  role  in  laying  the  foundation  for  that 
"meaningful  oommunlcatlon"  of  which 
Secretary  Vance  spoke.  Both  have  a  iMsic  role 
in  exploring  these  "complex  and  ambiguous" 
Issues.  The  government  must  make  available 
ttie  facts.  The  press  must  act  independently: 
watching,  listening,  thinking,  probing,  critl- 
dzlng,  questioning,  accusing,  exposing,  and 
informing. 

No  one  suggests  that  the  Vietnam  balance 
•bout  which  Secretary  Vance  spoke  can  come 
easily.  There  Is  a  deep  emottonal  frustration 
over  the  war  itself,  imderstandable  because 
it  i»  a  difficult  and  confusing  war  to  \mder- 
•tand. 

It  is  confusUig  because  it  Is  being  fought 
•gainst  a  variety  of  enemies — the  trained 
Nwth  Vietnamese  Army  which  has  invaded 
by  the  tens  of  thousands,  the  main  force 
Viet  Oong  tMttallons  which  are  the  equivalent 
of  a  regtilar  Army,  and  the  Viet  Cong  guer- 
rilla who  is  farmer  by  day  and  fighter  by 
night.  It  is  confusing  because  there  is  Uttle 
In  oommon  tietween  the  action  of  the  enemy 
who  operates  a  highly  sophisticated  surface-* 
to-«lr  missile  in  North  Vietnam  and  the  14- 
year-old  cyclist  who  throws  a  homemade 
e^losive  in  Saigon.  It  is  confusing  because 
American  tanks  which  are  so  effective  in  one 
put  of  the  country  against  one  kind  of  the 
enemy  are  without  value  In  another  part  of 
the  country  against  another  kind  of  the 
«»emy— while  more  than  2600  American  heU- 
oopters  are  equally  successful  in  different 
ways  against  both  of  these  enemies. 

It  Is  confusing  because  the  land  Is  itself 
confusing,  and  parts  of  South  Vietnam  are 
•8  different  in  geography  and  population  as 
Nevada  is  from  West  Virginia  or  the  Bayou 
from  nearby  New  Orleans.  The  First  Corps 
•rea  where  the  Marines  are  ffghting  bears 
Uttle  simlUrity  to  the  central  highlands— 
«nd  neither  bears  any  similarity  to  the  delta 
It  U  confusing  because  the  large-scale  mili- 
tary portion  of  the  Job  must  be  done  if  we 
^  to  win — and  yet  no  matter  how  weU  that 
Jwo  Is  done,  it  alone  wlU  bring  us  only  part 
<r?*  way  to  an  honorable  conclusion. 
Tills  confusion  is  compUcated  because  this 
« the  first  war  hi  which  censorship  does  not 
«Ut  and  the  television  camera  does,  com- 
pounded because  the  war  is  unlike  any  expe- 
rienced before  by  the  government,  the  press 
or  the  people. 

There  are  practical  and  physical  difficulties 
»n  covering  this  war  Just  as  there  are  pracU- 
«i  and  physical  difficulties  hi  flghtUig  it. 
Those  who  do  not  recognize  these  difficulties 
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are  blind.  Those  who  expect  either  govem- 
nxent  or  press  to  eliminate  them  are  un- 
realistic. 

In  Vietnam  the  war  is  given  the  same 
merciless  detailed  scrutiny,  the  same  instant 
exposure,  as  is  every  other  facet  of  modem 
life.  We  have  admitted  to  the  battlefield  this 
relentless  ublqiUtious  newsman — with  his 
electronic  optic  nerve  that  runs  directly  to 
you  without  censorship  or  government  in- 
terference of  any  kind.  We  have  admitted 
him,  we  have  welcomed  him  and  we  have 
aided  him  to  an  imprecedented  degree. 

Parts  of  the  war  brought  into  your  home 
are  ugly.  All  wars  are  ugly  and  this  one  is  no 
exception.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  not  be  made  aware  of  the 
ugliness  of  it.  It  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  paint  a  rosy 
picture  of  the  suffering  of  war  and  we  do  not 
attempt  to  do  so. 

We  do  make  available  to  the  newsman  an 
unprecedented  amount  of  Information  on  the 
dally  progress  of  the  war.  We  do  provide  him 
an  unprecedented  amount  of  assistance  In. 
covering  It.  Nonetheless,  in  carrying  out  its 
Information  poUcies  on  Vietnam,  both  in 
Washington  and  in  Saigon,  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  charged  by  some  with  hiding 
the  facts  or  avoiding  the  truth  or  artfully 
misleading  the  people. 

They  say  that  we  are  not  living  up  to  our 
responsibilities. 

A  great  many  other  persons,  some  within 
the  government  and  some  outside  of  it,  be- 
lieve that  those  In  the  news  business  are  too 
concerned  with  controversy  and  too  preoc- 
cupied with  sensation.  They  believe  that 
newspaper  reporters  and  editors  seek  the 
headline  Instead  of  the  fact  and  emphasize 
the  unique,  the  unusual  and  the  controver- 
sial at  any  cost. 

They  say  that  the  press  is  not  living  up  to 
its  zssponsibillties. 

I  cannot  state  too  vigorously  that  these 
charges  against  the  government  and  against 
the  press  bear  no  relationship  to  the  fact  and 
are  totally  out  of  perspective. 

I  emphatically  reject  the  allegation  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  not  fuUlUlng 
its  responsibilities  to  the  American  people. 
And  I  emphatically  reject  the  charges  that 
the  press  as  an  institution  is  not  fulfilling 
its  obligations  to  the  American  people. 

I  am  not  as  sanguine  about  whether  the 
people  are  fulfilling  their  responsibilities  to 
themselves. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  us  are  obligated 
to  give  the  bulk  of  ova  energy  and  attention 
to  the  task  of  earning  a  living  and  meeting 
family  obligations.  It  is  true  that  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  the  anU-balllstlc  missile  system 
or  something  as  monstrously  named  as  the 
Fractional  Orbital  Bomtwirdinent  System 
cannot  receive  from  most  Americans  the  same 
kind  of  attention  they  devote  to  their  oc- 
cupation and  family. 

Of  course  these  issues  cannot  command 
that  kind  of  attention.  But  they  do  demand 
more  attention  than  many  are  wllUng  to  give 
them.  They  demand  the  kind  of  attention 
that  you  are  giving  them  here  today.  Judg- 
ments on  these  issues  cannot  l>e  made  on 
the  basis  of  emotion  or  platitude  or  from  the 
Ignorance  of  one  who  relies  solely  on  the 
headline  or  the  rapid-fire  newscast. 

The  Department  of  Defense  does  provide 
accurate  information  for  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  anti-balUstlc  missile  system  and 
on  the  Soviet  development  of  what  might  be 
a  Fra^cUonal  Orbital  Bonibardment  System. 
Within  security  conslderattona,  it  provides 
accurate  Information  on  aU  other  aspects  of 
the  massive  military  establishment.  This  in- 
formation is  provided  more  accurately  and 
more  rapidly  than  it  has  ever  been  provided 
before.  There  la  more  professionalism,  mili- 
tary and  clvlUan,  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Public   Affair's  office  than   there  has 


ever  been   in   any   government  information 
office  in  this  nation's  history. 

Additionally,  the  newsmen  of  this  country 
do  write  accurate  and  objective  accounts  of 
military  acUviUes— In  the  Pentagon,  In  Sai- 
gon and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Accuracy 
and  responslbiUty  are  still  the  guidelines  of 
thousands  of  reporters  and  hundreds  of 
newspapers:  integrity  and  reliablUty  are  stiU 
the  objectives  sought  by  professionals  of 
television,  radio  and  weekly  news  magazines. 
No  one  suggests  that  at  some  time  some 
person  at  some  level  of  government  has  not 
deliberately  concealed  a  mistake  or  delib- 
erately distorted  a  fact.  No  one  suggesU  that 
within  the  world  of  Journalism  there  are  not 
individuals  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
controversial  and  specializing  in  news  which 
will  produce  human  interest  and  drama 
however  hresponslble  and  however  inac- 
curate. 

E^ors  are  made  by  Information  officers 
m  Vietnam,  by  my  own  associates  In  the 
Pentagon  and  by  myself.  Coordination  does 
break  down  between  Washington  and  Saigon, 
or.  Indeed,  between  one  agency  of  govern- 
ment and  another.  We  do  sometimes  release 
statements  before  we  have  sufficient  facts  and 
sometimes  delay  too  long  after  we  have  facts 
enough.  In  handling  more  than  80.000  press 
inquiries  a  year  in  my  office  in  the  Pentagon 
alone,  mistakes  of  fact.  Judgment  and  ad- 
nUnistration  are  committed. 

In  the  news  field,  of  course  there  are  re- 
porters who  cover  the  war  without  ever  leav- 
ing Saigon,  and  there  are  ten-day  experts 
who  sweep  in  and  out  of  the  coimtry  with 
their  shallow  answers  to  questions  that  the 
serious  Saigon  press  corps  has  been  study- 
ing for  years.  Of  course  there  are  inexper- 
lenced  writers,  too  young  to  have  covered 
a  war  or  fought  a  war.  Of  course  individual 
television  cameras  sometimes  accentuate  the 
dramatic. 

But  this  does  not  Justify  the  intolerance 
about  which  Cyrus  Vance  spoke  or  the  lack 
of  perspective  which  is  so  distressing. 

The  distinction  between  honest  error  and 
poor  Judgment  on  the  one  hand  and  cal- 
ciUated  deceit  and  misfeasance  on  the  oth- 
er seems  too  often  to  have  been  lost.  The 
criticism  too  often  is  overly  extreme.  The 
critics  say  not  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment sometimes  makes  mistakes,  but  that 
we  deliberately  deceive  the  people.  They  say 
not  that  individual  newsmen  sometimes  dis- 
tort, but  that  the  news  medium  itself  de- 
lll>erately  courts  distortion. 

Let  me  say  this.  Those  persons  who  con- 
tend that  they  cannot  get  accurate  informa- 
tion, either  from  the  government  or  from 
the  press,  or  from  a  combination  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  press,  are  talking  tommy- 
rot. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  the  Amer- 
ican who  listens  to  his  radio,  who  watches 
television,  who  reads  selectively  In  two  or 
three  newspapers  and  who  invests  a  portion 
of.  his  time  in  magazines  caimot  Inform 
himself  on  every  major  issue  before  us. 

The  very  suggestion  that  the  government 
could  conspire  to  withhold  the  news  from 
the  people,  day  after  day.  and  month  after 
month,  and  that  the  news  media  are  so 
replete  with  hresponslbUlty  that  the  people 
could  be  misled  by  a  combination  of  .de- 
liberate government  distortion  and  second- 
rate  reportorial  effort  Is  ludicrous. 

The  government  makes  available  the  In- 
formation. The  newsmen  report  the  facts 
and  the  Interpretations.  The  issues  are  de- 
scribed and  can  be  studied  by  those  who 
seek  perspective. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  issues  are  not 
complex.  The  antl-balllstic  missile  system  Is 
the  single  most  complex  system  ever  de- 
veloped by  the  United  States,  and  the  ration, 
ale  for  the  decisions  about  it  demand  atten- 
tion by  the  observer. 

As  you  all  know.  Secretary  McNamara  an- 
nounced last  September  18th  in  San  Pran- 
claoo  that  the  United  States  had  decided  to 
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build  and  deploy  a  United  antlballlstlc  mis 
■lie  Bystem,  designed  agalnat  the  type  of 
threat  which  could  be  anticipated  from  Bed 
China  In  the  mld-1970's. 

It  has  been  alleged  enoneoualy  that  the 
Secretary  reversed  himself  on  an  antlballlstli 
missile  system.  It  has  been  alleged  errone- 
ously that  this  was  a  political  decision.  It 
has  been  alleged  erroneously  that  Mr.  Mo- 
Namara  really  wanted  no  ABM  at  all,  but 
accepted  this  one  In  order  to  block  those  who 
advocated  a  larger  system. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  public  record 
ea:.  and  should  understand  his  decision  and 
can  and  should  keep  It  in  proper  perspective. 

Let  me  repeat  the  facts: 

Mr.  McNamara  believes  that  we  cannot 
today  deelgn,  produce  and  deploy  a  system 
which  would  protect  the  American  popula- 
tion against  the  type  of  large-scale  missile 
attack  which  the  Soviets  could  launch.  It  Is 
true  that  by  spending  $30  or  »40  billion 
dollars  the  United  States  could  build  a  net- 
work which  would  Intercept  and  destroy 
some  Incoming  missiles  and  provide  some  de- 
fense— but  only  If  the  Soviet  did  not  react 
to  that  defense  by  Increasing  Its  offensive 
force. 

The  United  States  must  be  able  to  absorb 
a  nuclear  surprise  attack  and  then  strike 
back  with  sufBclent  force  to  destroy  the  at- 
tacking nation.  That  capability  Is  our  basic 
deterrent  to  thermonuclear  war.  No  rational 
country  will  strike  If  It  knows  that  the  strike 
Will  lead  to  Its  own  destruction. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  believes  that  the 
Soviet  Union  must  maintain  precisely  that 
same  deterrent  to  protect  Itself — and  that  It 
wlU  do  so  as  long  as  It  has  the  will,  the 
technology  and  the  financial  resources. 

Tlila  government  determined  several  years 
■go  that  the  Soviet  then  had  or  would  de- 
velC9  the  capacity  to  build  an  antt-balllatlc 
miaiUe  sjitem.  Our  proper  and  logical  reac- 
tion was  not  to  begin  a  defense  of  o\ir  own 
but  rather  to  develop  offensive  weapons  of 
suiBclent  quality  and  quantity  to  overwhelm 
any  conceivable  Soviet  defense.  This  we  have 
done.  At  whatever  cost.  It  was  essential  to 
m^tnfatin  that  crucial  destructive  power  that 
]«  oar  deterrent  to  thermonuclear  war. 

Secretary  McMamara  believes  that  the 
Soviet  must  and  would  react  to  a  United 
States  ballistic  missile  defense  geared  against 
them  exactly  m  we  reacted  to  the  possibility 
of  one  geared  against  u»— by  buying  addi- 
tional offensive  power. 

Technology  does  not  permit  either  coun- 
try to  conduct  a  defense  which  cannot  be 
saturated  and  defeated  by  the  offense.  The 
deployment  of  a  large-scale  ABM  by  the 
United  States  would,  therefore,  lead  to  an 
Increase  in  Soviet  offensive  strength.  In  the 
end,  both  nations  would  have  spent  enor- 
mous sunis  of  money  and  neither  wo\ild  have 
achieved  either  additional  deterrent  to  war 
or  savings  In  lives  In  the  event  that  deter- 
rence failed. 

The  Secretary  has  stressed  the  need  to  dis- 
tinguish between  an  ABM  deployed  to  pro- 
tect our  population  against  heavy  strategic 
nuclear  attacks  of  the  kind  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  capable  of  launching  and  light  attacks 
which  the  Red  Chinese  might  be  able  to 
mount  against  us  In  the  mid  or  later  ISTO's. 
He  told  Congress  last  January  that  we  were 
considering  a  system  which  might  offer  a 
high  degree  of  protection  against  a  Red  Chi- 
nese missile  attack,  but  which  could  not  be 
expected  to  provide  meaningful  protection 
against  a  massive  Soviet  attack.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  lead  time  for  the  Chinese  to 
deploy  a  stgnlflcant  offensive  force  was 
longer  than  that  required  for  us  to  build  an 
ABM  to  shield  our  people  from  attack.  There- 
fore, be  said,  the  decision  for  the  latter  did 
not  have  to  be  made  then.  It  was  made  eight 
months  later  as  the  gap  In  lead-times 
closed. 

The  Record,  then,  shows  dearly  that  there 
has  been  no  contradiction  In  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  position.  He  has  consistently  op> 


posed  a  large-scble  ABM  against  the  Soviet- 
threat.  He  previously  left  open  the  op- 
for  an  ABM  against  the  Chinese-type 
sat  until  the)  time  came  when  it  was  nec- 
to  decldet.  He  has  now  picked  up  that 
option.  I 

In  summary,  Secretary  McNamara  believes 
that  we  should  f 

1.  Continue  td  develop  and  deploy  a  system 
costing  in  the  ■  neighborhood  of  $5  billion 
which  wUl  protect  the  popiUation  against 
the  type  of  attaick  Red  China  might  be  able 
to  launch  in  tli  mid  1970'e — an  attack  of  a 
relatively  small:  niimber  of  relatively  unso- 
phisticated missiles. 

2.  Continue  tp  spend  significant  amounts 
of  money  on  additional  ABM  research. 

3.  Continue  to  hope  that  it  is  possible  to 
agree  with  the  Joviet  Union,  either  formally 
or  informally,  ^n  a  mutually  advantageous 
form  of  limltatton  that  would  apply  to  both 
strategic  offen^ve  and  strategic  defensive 
weapons. 

A  related  Is^ie  which  must  be  kept  in 
proper  perspective  Is  the  FOBS. 

We  announced  recently  that  certain  In- 
telligence Infojmatlon  indicated  that  the 
Soviets  poeslbiy  were  developing  a  Fractional 
Orbital  Bombarflment  System. 

There  is  a  difference  between  this  system 
and  the  tradltlmial  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile.  An  ICHM  normally  does  not  go  into 
orbit  but  rathef  follows  a  ballistic  trajectory 
from  launch  point  to  impact  point.  On  this 
trajectory  it  reiches  a  peak  altitude  of  per- 
haps 800  miles ! 

Unlike  the  li^BM  and  Its  ballistic  trajec- 
tory, the  POB3  vehicle  Is  launched  Into  a 
very  low  orbit  about  100  miles  above  the 
earth.  At  a  given  point — generally  before 
the  first  orbitTs  complete — a  rocket  engine 
Is  fired  which  dows  down  the  payload,  caus- 
ing it  to  drop  out  of  orbit.  That  payload  then 
follows  a  re-e4try  path  similar  to  the  re- 
entry of  a  ballistic  missile. 

Secretary  M<iJamara  pointed  out  that  we 
could  not  be  oertain  that  the  Soviets  were 
developing  sucb  a  weapon,  but  that  space 
tests  Indicated  that  they  might  be.  He  said 
that  it  was  conceivable  that  the  Russians 
could  have  their  first  operational  FOBS  dur- 
ing 1968.  Becaiee  of  the  low  altitude  of  their 
orbits,  some  trajectories  of  a  FOBS  woxild 
avoid  detection  by  some  early  warning  ra- 
dars. Including  our  Ballistic  MlssUe  Early 
Warning  Systepn,  or  BMEWS.  The  Impact 
point  would  not  be  determined  until  roughly 
three  minutes  and  500  miles  from  the  tar- 
get; the  flight  (time  could  be  as  much  as  10 
minutes  shortar  than  an  ICBM.  After  mak- 
ing these  points,  the  Secretary  discussed  the 
disadvantages  of  a  FOBS.  Severe  penalties 
are  paid  In  the  critical  areas  of  accuracy  and 
payload.  The  weapon  would  not  be  accurate 
enough  for  a  satisfactory  attack  upon  United 
States  Mlnutemen missiles,  protected  In  their 
sUoe,  but  would  be  accurate  enough  for  a 
strike  against  bomber  bases. 

SeverfU  years  ago,  the  United  States  an- 
ticipating a  Soviet  FOBS,  began  developing 
warning  equlpiient.  We  are  starting  to  oper- 
ate with  over-<he-horlzon  radars  which  have 
more  of  a  capability  than  BMEWS  of  detect- 
ing FOBS  thaajloes  the  BMEWS.  These  ra- 
dars will  give  tis  mAre  warning  time  against 
a  full-scale  FOBS  attack  than  does  BMEWS 
against  a  heavy  ICBM  attack. 

The  FOBS  approach  is  not  new.  Some  years 
ago  we  looked  into  It.  There  was  agreement 
then  among  civlUan  and  military  leaders  that 
these  was  no  need  for  the  United  States  to 
develop  such  i|  system. 

Why  did  th^  government  choose  this  time 
for  an  announcement?  The  reasons  were 
clear.  WhUe  tUe  Soviet  tests  have  been  going 
on  for  more  than  two  years,  it  was  not  until 
■  acnne  recent  tests  that  we  became  relatively 
certain  that  ttie  Soviets  were.  Indeed,  em- 
bariced  upon  this  course— cmd  we  are  still 
not  totally  certain.  But  we  then  had  evidence 
enough  to  Inform  the  pertinent  Committees 
of  Congress  ofi  what  we  thought  the  Rus 
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were  headlines  of  Soviet 
course  there  were  news 
stories  of  Russiiln  "Terror  Weapon."  Of 
cotirse  the  announcement  was  taken  out  of 
perspective  by  th<se  who  chose  to  do  so  to 
particular  point  of  view. 
In  general,  howe'^fcr,  the  Secretary's  declas- 
sification of  intell^ence  Information  and  his 
disclosure  of  the  Soviet  tests  resulted  in 
reasonable  reaction  and  comprehension  from 
the  newsman  and  the  public.  His  prompt 
announcement,  opde  the  facts  permitted, 
helped  put  the  F0BS  story  in  perspective. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  most  news- 
papers understood  the  basic  point  made  by 
Secretary  McNamSra.  That  point  Is  as  fun- 
damental to  this  [issue  as  to  the  ABM  dis- 
cussion. The  United  States  deterrent  to 
general  nuclear  war  rests  upon  our  ability 
to  absorb  any  surprise  nuclear  attack  from 
any  nation  or  co^nblnatlon  of  nations  and 
then  to  retaliate  with  sufDcient  strength  to 
destroy  the  attacking  nations  as  viable 
societies.  We  possess  this  capability  and  we 
must  keep  It  under  any  circumstances — 
whether  we  have  !lO-mlnute  warning,  three- 
minute  warning  o^  no  warning  at  all. 

not  based  upon  warning 
pen  our  ability  to  accept 
rise  attack,  and  then  to 
kers  with  our  surviving 
force.  The  Secretary  emphasised  that  we 
have  that  capability  today  and  that  we  would 
continue  to  have  It  in  the  future. 

At  one  point  in  Ithe  press  conference  Secre- 
tary McNamara  wis  asked  this  question:  "We 
would  like  to  have  you  characterize  your  con- 
cern, whether  this  means  a  new  round  In 
the  arms  race — "  Be  replied:  "I  am  not  con- 
cerned for  the  reasons  I  have  outlined  to 
you." 

Most  reporters  land  most  readers  seem  to 
have  taken  this  sentence  exactly  as  the 
Secretary  meant  it  to  be  taken.  Because  the 
development  ef  a  FOBS  does  not  tilt  the 
strategic  nuclear.,  scales.  It  is  not  of  con- 
cern to  this  ooutitry.  This  does  not  mean, 
as  some  have  charged,  that  the  government 
Is  not  Interested. lit  does  not  mean,  as  some 
have  charged,  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  , 
Is  "indifferent."  It  means  exactly  what  it 
says:  that  the  development  causes  him  no 
concern. 

The  FOBS  Is  a«  lees  accurate  and  less  effi- 
cient weapon  thSn  the  ICBM,  with  certain 
characteristics  which  the  ICBM  lacks.  Those 
characteristics  mjust  be  kept  in  perspective; 
they  do  not  change  FOBS  Into  a  super- 
weapon. 

Another  development  demanding  proper 
perspective  is  the  so-called  Soviet  aircraft 
carrier.  After  anl  initial  story  recently  that 
Russia  had  bulu  its  first  aircraft  carrier, 
comment  began]  to  grow.  Editorials  were 
written  about  the  dramatic  emergence  of 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  new  aeapower.  Ob- 
servers speculat^  that  the  addition  of  an 
aircraft  carrier  tp  the  growing  Soviet  naval 
strength  cast  an  ominous  new  shadow  on 
the  world  balanoe  of  power. 

Now  it  Is  quitfl  true  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  for  some  tlnie  been  building  up  its  ses- 
power.  It  is  also  quite  true  that  the  Soviet 
Union  now  has  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
some  30  ships,  including  surface  combatant 
ships,  submarines  and  auxiliaries.  The  Soviet 
has  maintained  ^  force  in  the  Mediterranean 
since  1904  and  fheir  present  deployment  is 
perhaps  four  tlmjes  that  of  two  years  ago. 

The  primary  p^ri>o6e  of  this  naval  presence 
is  probably  polilical  and  psychological.  It  to 
probably  to  Indiate  Soviet  Interest  In  this 
area.  In  a  nuclear  war,  perhaps  this  force 
would  seek  to  attack  United  States  aircraft 
carriers,  but  In  i  a  conventional  war  It  has 
neither  the  size  bor  the  capability  to  pose  s 
serious  threat  to  UB.  force*.  We  would  be 
foolhardy  to  dismiss  the  growing  Soviet  in- 
terest in  the  Mediterranean,  but  we  would 
also  be  foolhard*  to  assume  that  this  navsl 
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force  can  dominate,  slnae  it  remains  so  small 
in  relationship  to  the  NATO  force.  The  United 
States  Mediterranean  fleet  ranges  from  55 
to  SO  ships  and  total  allied  naval  strength  is 
perhaps  five  times  that  siae.  The  Soviet  pres- 
ence should  be  taken  for  what  it  is — a  move 
(rf  polltical-psychologloal  Importance,  but  not 
one  of  overwhelming  military  significance. 

The  United  States  Navy  has  15  attack  air- 
craft carriers,  eight  anti-submarine  warfare 
carriers  and  eight  LPH's — which  are  Heli- 
copter Landing  Platforms.  The  15  attack  car- 
riers range  in  size  from  the  85,800-ton  nu- 
clear-powered Enterprise  down  to  42,000  tons. 
The  anti-submarine  warfare  carriers  su-e  in 
the  40.000  to  42,000-ton  range.  The  LPH's 
range  from  18,000  to  33.000  tons. 

Those  eight  LPH's  designed  to  support 
amphibious  operations,  each  carry  30  to  35 
helicopters  and  have  accommodations  for 
2,000  marines.  The  superstructure  or  "Island" 
Is  on  one  side  of  the  ship — leaving  the  huge 
deck  cleared  for  rapid  launching  and  recov- 
ery. 

Now  let's  examine  the  Soviet  carrier  force. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  built 
not  one  of  these  so-called  carriers  but  two. 

Construction  on  the  first  was  begun  in 
1963.  That  ship  was  launched  in  1966.  It  has 
been  at  sea  since  this  spring  and  is  now  on 
s  shakedown  cruise  in  the  Black  Sea. 

A  sister  ship  has  also  been  launched  and 
Is  now  In  a  Russian  port  being  fitted  out  prior 
to  sea  trials. 

Each  of  the  two  Is  nearly  650  feet  long 
and  each  has  a  displacement  of  s<xne  23,000 
to  25,000  tone,  fully  loaded. 

These  ships  are  new.  They  are  interesting. 
They  undoubtedly  are  significant  additions 
to  the  Soviet  Navy. 

They  are  not,  of  course,  attack  carriers.  If 
indeed  they  should  be  called  aircraft  carriers 
stall. 

They  cannot  accommodate  flzed-wing 
fighter  planes.  The  forward  half  of  the  deck 
to  occupied  by  bridge  superstructtire,  anti- 
aircraft guns,  anti-submarine  weapons,  mis- 
siles and  other  equlpHnent.  The  only  "flat- 
top" or  mght  deck  space  U  aft  of  the  bridge 
In  the  rear  half  of  the  sblp. 

While  intelligence  estimates  vary  on  the 
number  of  helicopters  abroad,  there  are  prob- 

sbly  30  to  36.  This  would  be  the  total  hell- 
copter  load;  they  could  not  all  be  launched 
simultaneously. 

No  resemblance  exlata  between  this  heli- 
copter-carrying ship  and  the  16  attack  car- 
riers of  the  UJ8.  Navy— all  of  which  handle 
modern  flxed-wing  Jet  aircraft.  There  Is  little 
ilmUarlty  between  the  Russian  ship  and  the 
eight  anti-submarine  warfare  carriers  in  the 
X!S.  Navy,  aU  of  which  are  far  larger.  «nce 
toe  Soviet  ship  Is  only  one-half  of  a  carrier, 
tHere  U  not  even  too  much  In  common  in 
appearance  between  It  and  our  eight  large- 
deck  helicopter  landing  platforms. 

The  U.S.  Navy  ship  that  most  resembles 
tae  Soviet  vessel  is  one  that  we  do  not  In- 
elude  In  the  aircraft  carrier  category— the 
IJD,  or  amphibious  landing  dock.  Eight  are 
operational  in  the  U.S.  fleet;  seven  more  are 
presently  being  built.  The  LPD  has  a  hell- 
wpter  platform  in  the  aft  portion,  as  does 
Hie  Soviet  ship.  Our  newest  LPD's  (of  the 
Austin  class)  are  669  feet  long,  weight  17  160 
jOTs  fully  loaded,  and  have  a  flight  deck  219 
leet  long.  They  combine  helicopter  and  sur- 
isoe  landing  craft  operations  and  are  Ac- 
"gned  to  transport  and  land  troops  duriUK 
»n  amphibious  assault. 

^e  new  Soviet  ships  sbould  not  be  down- 
PM«J.  They  appear  to  be  flrst-rate.  We 
•rold  be  foolish  to  beUttle  them  and  we  do 
w  beiitue  them.  But  neither  should  per- 

Szi'T*  ***  '°"*  *°**  neither  should  they  be 
""sMMd  or  accepted  as  aircraft  carriers  by 
w  deflnltlons.  The  construction  of  two  new 
»M«Uuin-8ized  ships,  each  with  a  haU  a  deck 
"  »  landing  platform,  does  not  close  by 
™ny  leagues  the  aircraft  carrier  gap. 
And  so  whether  the  Ism*  ts  ABM  or  FOBS. 


Vietnam  or  helicopter  ship,  the  government 
needs  help  from  audiences  such  as  this — 
from  citizens  Interested  In  national  affairs, 
Journalism  students  and  professional  news- 
men. 

Your  presence  here  proves  that  you  are 
doing  your  Job. 

We  In  government  Implore  you  to  continue 
doing  it.  And  we  implore  you  to  continue  to 
maintain  your  own  perspective. 

Surely  there  cannot  be  freedom  without 
knowledge,  and  surely  there  will  not  be 
knowledge  among  the  people  without  per- 
spective among  the  people. 

Vietnam  can  be  debated  Intelligently 
whether  that  debate  centers  around  the 
United  States  commitment  or  the  tactics 
and  policies  growing  from  that  commitment. 

Strategic  offensive  and  defensive  issues  can 
be  understood  by  men  and  women  of  today's 
world — and,  indeed,  must  be  understood. 

Valid  assessments  can  be  made  by  the 
people.  Certainly,  such  assessments  require 
the  assistance  of  the  government  and  the 
news- media  in  making  facts  available.  But 
the  responsibility  for  making  the  assess- 
ment is  yours.  It  is  your  responsibiUty  to 
be  well  Informed,  to  Judge  the  output  of 
both  government  and  press,  to  reject  the 
sensational,  to  recognize  the  objective.  It  is 
your  responsibility  to  maintain  a  proper 
perspective. 

The  problems  arising  from  the  limited  ap- 
plication of  force  In  an  atomic  age  are  many, 
and  many  of  them  are  unlike  any  problems 
a  military  establishment  or  a  nation  have 
faced  before. 

Our  history  does  not  prepare  us  for  the 
situation  in  which  numerical  superiority  of 
weapons  cannot  necessarily  be  translated 
into  political  or  diplomatic  power. 

The  frustrations  and  perils  of  the  atomic 
age,  the  frustrations  and  subtleties  of  the 
restrained  use  of  force,  the  frustration  and 
uncertainties  of  this  perplexing  war  com- 
bine to  offer  greater  and  greater  challenges 
to  both  the  government  and  the  press  as  both 
meet  their  responsibilities  to  the  people. 

These  frustrations  make  all  the  more  es- 
sential our  need  to  seek  and  to  flnd  the  per- 
spective so  demanded  by  our  time. 


Indian  Food  Loss  to  Rodents  Is  Cted 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

0»    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  13. 1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  was  consider- 
ing the  foreign  aid  bill  some  of  us  were 
insistent  that  this  country  get  back  to  the 
original  concept  of  foreign  aid.  now  that 
the  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  help 
others  help  themselves  and  not  J\ist 
continue  a  foreign  giveaway  program. 

I  was  one  who  Insisted  that  if  India 
was  to  be  helped  It  must  help  itself  by 
instituting  a  program  to  rid  itself  of  food 
consuming  rodents,  sacred  cows,  and 
sacred  monkeys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a  news  article 
with  a  New  Delhi,  India,  dateline,  point- 
ing out  that  9  percent  of  the  domestic 
food  pMduction  Is  consumed  by  rodents 
Is  it  not  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  in- 
sist on  tui  end  to  this  If  we  are  reaUy 
going  to  help  India  help  Itself,  rather 
than  continue  to  pour  our  food  down  an 
Indian  rat  hole? 

The  article  follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  12,  1987) 
Indian  Food  Loss  to  RoDom  Is  Crm 
New  UTLFa,  December  11. — Rodents  destroy 
more  than  9  per  cent  of  India's  food  while  It 
is  stlU  In  the  fields.  Pood  Minister  Annasaheb 
Shlnde  has  told  Parliament. 

He  said  loss  of  food  to  rodents  and  addi- 
tional loss  during  handling  and  storage 
could  total  10  million  tons  this  year. 


Oceanside,  N.Y. — Commoiiity  With  a 
Conscience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF  NXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  1967,  I  addressed  the  House  and 
called  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  bombing  of  a  citizen's  home  In 
Oceanside,  N.Y. — in  my  congressional 
district — see  Congressionai.  Recoro 
A5886. 

The  shocking  Incident  took  place  on 
November  17  when  a  homemade,  pipe- 
encased  bomb  was  thrown  through  the 
window  of  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Revander  at  463  Chelsea  Road 
Oceanside,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Oceanside,  N.Y..  is  a  fine 
residential  community  of  about  15,000 
private  homes.  The  people  of  Oceanside 
are  fine  citizens  and  they  were  stunived 
by  this  act  of  hatred  and  disrespect  for 
law  and  order. 

They  gathered  In  goodly  numbers  to 
express  the  conscience  of  the  commu- 
nity; to  express  their  revulsion  at  this 
heinous  criminal  act;  and  to  give  support 

to  the  establishing  of  a  reward  fund  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  the  guilty  persons. 

The  public  meeting  was  held  on 
December  7,  1987,  at  the  Walter  8. 
Boardman  School  In  Oceanside,  By 
establishing  the  reward  fund,  the  resi- 
dents of  this  South  Shore  village  served 
notice  that  extremists  whose  hatred  for 
their  fellow  man  would  lead  them  to 
commit  such  crimes — would  not  go  im- 
punished. 

The  reward  fund  was  evidence  that 
the  people  of  Oceanside  stood  together 
as  one  In  support  of  law  and  order  and 
to  aid  their  local  law  enf  orcemwit  officers 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  guilty 
persons. 

Coincidentally,  on  the  morning  of  De- 
cember 7,  the  date  of  the  meeting,  three 
young  men  were  arrested  by  the  Nassau 
County  Police  and  arraigned  on  charges 
in  connection  with  the  bombing.  I  place 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  a  number  of 
newspaper  articles  and  an  editorial.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  re- 
ward fund,  the  house-to-house  distribu- 
tion of  the  Congressional  Record  article 
of  November  29,  and  the  circulation  of  a 
petition  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Cit- 
izens of  Oceanside,  organized  for  this  ex- 
clusive purpose  were  directly  respwislble 
for  bringing  to  the  police  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  of  the  three  young 
men. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  the  Nassau  County  Police  De- 
IMrtinent— one  of  the  finest  police  forces 
In  the  Nation — for  their  diligence  and  ex- 
cellent detective  work  employed  In  soly- 
Ing  this  Oceanslde  Incident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  in  Oceanside  Is  an 
example  of  how  justice  can  prevail  and 
law  and  order  maintained.  This  Is  ac- 
complished when  citizens  are  willing  to 
become  involved  and  work  together  with 
their  local  police. 

The  articles  and  editorial  follow: 

(From  the  Long  Island  (N.T.)  Press,  Dec.  7, 
1967] 

Tbmxm  Hblj>  xn  BoicBCKa  or  Necso's  Homx 

Three  youths  were  arrested  last  nlgbt  and 
Charged  with  the  Nor.  17  bombing  of  a 
sprawling  $62,000  Oceanslde  home  owned  by 
a  Negro  real  estate  agent. 

The  three  suspects — aU  white — ^llve  In  and 
•round  tbe  same  community,  one  only  three 
blocks  away  from  tbe  home  of  Edward  Be- 
vander  of  463  Chelsea  Road.  The  bomb, 
toued  through  the  window  of  tbe  house, 
failed  to  explode. 

Arrested  on  charges  of  reckless  endanger- 
ment,  a  felony  under  tbe  new  penal  code 
whlcb  could  mean  25-year  Jail  sentences  for 
eacb,  IX  convicted,  were:  Robert  H.  Praser, 
18,  Of  2676  Oceanslde  Road,  a  truck  driver; 
Marcel  H.  Etcheverry,  20,  of  19  Perkins  Ave., 
both  of  Oceanslde,  and  Jamie  W.  Barnes,  20, 
of  525  Foster  Place,  Baldwin,  an  luiemployed 
barber. 

According  to  poUce,  a  crude,  bome-nuule 
bomb  was  tbrown  througb  tbe  dining  room 
window  of  the  Revander  home  about  11:25 
pjn.  No?.  17  and  landed  near  Revander  and 
his  3-year-<4d  son,  ftank.  Tlie  bomb,  how- 
ever, failed  to  burst  its  casing,  although 
Investigators  believed  it  was  designed  to. 

I3etecttve  Sgt.  RusseU  Brendel  said  that 
If  more  matcb  beads  bad  been  packed  into 
the  e-lnch,  perforated  cast-iron  pipe.  It  could 
have  been  fatal. 

BevBQder  told  police  the  bomb  smashed 
through  the  double  window  facing  onto 
Bvans  Street  sbortly  after  he  arrived  home 
from  a  church  councU  at  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  In  Jamaica. 

His  wife,  Qla.  he  said,  was  standing  In  the 
kitchen,  and  their  19-month-old  daughter, 
also  nuoed  Ella,  was  asleep  in  the  bedroom. 

After  assuring  himself  that  his  son  was 
not  hurt,  Revander  said  he  ran  outdoors  In 
time  to  see  a  car  speeding  away,  but  was 
unable  to  get  a  look  at  Its  occupants.  It  was 
too  dark  to  identify  the  car. 

Barnes  was  arrested  In  his  Baldwin  home 
by  police  armed  with  a  search  warrant. 

Diirlng  the  arrest,  police  said  they  found 
marijuana  In  ^t"  room,  and  charged  bim  with 
possession  of  a  dangerous  drug — also  a  fel- 
ony under  the  new  penal  code. 

Xn  Barnes'  room  at  tbe  time,  police  said, 
were  two  others — Peter  P.  Gannon,  30,  of  2959 
Webster  Boulevard,  Baldwin,  and  Craig  E. 
McCormack,  26,  of  21  Newport  Road,  Island 
Park,  an  electrician.  They  were  charged  with 
loitering. 

Frazer  and  Etcheverry  were  picked  up  In 
separate  locations  on  Oceanslde  streets. 

Inspector  Thomas  Walsh,  supervisor  of  Nas- 
sau detectives,  said  tbe  three  suspects  had 
been  under  Investigation  for  the  last  10  days. 

Walsh  said  detectives  working  on  the  case 
had  12  suspects  under  investigation. 

The  Investigation  started  to  focus  on  the 
three  arrested  siispects,  Walsh  said,  because 
(A  Information  supplied  by  Ptl.  George  Young, 
attached  to  the  Baldwin  precinct. 

Young,  a  foot  patrolman  whose  beat  covers 
Long  Beach  Road  in  Oceanslde,  picked  up 
information  from  youths  In  the  area.  The 
Information  led  to  the   arrests  Walsh  said. 

Barnes,  who  lives  near  tbe  Revander  home, 
was  accused  by  Walsh  of  throwing  the  bomb 
through  the  dining  room  window. 


Walsh  said  tlie  bomb  was  made  at  Fruer** 

home  several  days  prior  to  the  bombing.  The 
inspector  also  said  that  Fraser's  car  was  used 
to  carry  the  bomb. 

The  three  ouspects,  aooca-dlng  to  Walsh, 
are  also  being  mveeUgated  In  oonneetlon 
with  other  crlifies,  but  no  other  details  were 
divulged. 

Frazer,  Etcfakverry  and  Barnes  wwe  held 
overnight  in  detention  cells  at  Mlneola  PoUce 
Headqxiarters.  . 

They  are  to  jbe  arraigned  In  Mlneola  Dis- 
trict Court  today. 

The  Nov.  17  pomb-throwlng  was  the  latest 
and  most  serloUs  In  a  series  of  Incidents  which 
plagued  Revander  and  his  family. 

Other  Incidents  Included  rock  and  beer  can 
throwing  ^nd  the  burning  of  a  cross  on  bis 
front  lawn. 

Last  week  ^vander  said  he  Intended  to 
move  unless  aU  those  Involved  In  the  Ixxnb- 
Ing  are  arrested- 

In  November  1957,  Revander's  real  estate 
office  at  200-09  Linden  Blvd..  St.  Albans,  was 
one  of  several  Kegro-owned  real  estate  ^nces 
on  that  block  to  be  splattered  with  paint  by 
vandals. 

When  he  flrit  moved  Into  Oceanslde  more 
than  seven  yeSrs  ago,  he  said  he  noted  "for 
sale"  signs  weat  up  in  front  of  a  few  homes, 
but  came  dowV  soon  afterward. 

Revander  said  bis  own  realty  business  has 
not  been  concerned  with  any_property  in 
Oceanslde  for  !the  last  five  years. 

Looking  ba4k  at  the  Incident,  his  wife 
observed :  I 

"If  the  bomp  had  g^ne  off  we  would  have 
been  killed.  It«  just  a  miracle.  It  Just  shows 
there's  a  Ckxl  (above." 

[From  Newsday,  Dec.  7, 1967] 

Nab  Three  in  Long  Island  Negbo  Houi 

I      BouBma 
(By  Bill  Van  ^alntze  and  Edward  O.  Smith) 

OcKANsn>K.^Three  white  South  Shore 
youths  were  asrested  last  night,  one  of  them 
with  marijuana  In  his  possession,  and 
charged  with  last  month's  plpe-bomblng 
here  of  the  home  of  a  prominent  Negro 'real 
estate  broker,  i>ollce  said. 

Two  of  ttaej  accused  bombers,  Robert  H. 
Fraser,  an  18-fear-old  truck  driver,  and  Mar- 
cel H.  Etchev^y,  a  20-year-old  mover,  were 
arrested  by  Nassau  detectives  on  a  street  cor- 
ner in  Oceandde  at  about  8  PM.  The  third 
youth,  Jamie  "W.  Barnes,  a  20-year-old  un- 
employed bartter,  was'  arrested  at  his  home 
four  hours  later.  Police  said  Barnes  was  sit- 
ting in  his  bodroom  with  two  other  friends 
and  enough  marijuana  to  constitute  a  felony, 
at  the  time  of  the  arrest. 

The  trio  of  youths  was  charged  with  the 
Nov.  17  bombing  of  the  $62,000  ranch-style 
home  of  Edward  Revander,  the  owner  of  Re- 
vander Real  Estate  of  St.  Albans.  Queens. 
Revander's  home  la  just  a  few  blocks  from 
Barnes'  home.. 

Policy  said  that  Fraser  made  the  crude 
bomb  from  a  piece  of  half-Inch  galvanized 
pipe,  match  Beads  and  a  fuse  and  that  he 
and  his  comc^anions  then  drove  in  Fraser's 
car  a,  1957  gray  sedan,  to  Revander's  home. 
Police  said  it  ^as  Barnes  who  actually  hurled 
the  bomb  through  the  window.  The  bomb 
landed  in  th4  Uvlng  room  near  Revander's 
3-year-oId  soti.  The  real  estate  broker,  on 
whose  lawn  a  cross  was  burned  two  years  ag^, 
scooped  the  boy  up  and  ran  from  the  room. 
The  bomb  made  a  loud  fizzling  sound  and 
shot  Sames  through  the  small  hole  where  the 
fuse  had  beea  Inserted,  burning  a  large  bole 
in  the  rug.  However,  the  casmg  of  the  bomb 
did  not  explode,  and  no  one  was  injured. 

PoUce  said  at  the  time  that  the  bomb  did 
not  fully  ex^node  because  the  match  heads 
were  packed  too  loosely  inside  the  length  of 
pipe.  They  said  that  "bad  the  bomb  exploded 
completely,  a  couple  of  persons  might  have 
been  dead."  Although  Revander  was  of  the 
beUef  that  the  bombing  of  his  home  at  463 
Chelsea  Rd.,  was  "all  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
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are  black  people,*^  police  said  last  night  that 
they  had  no  Infoanatlon  to  lead  them  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  accused  youths  acted  out  of 
ta&bed  for  the  Revandera  In  particular  or 
Negroes  In  general.  In  fact,  police  refused  to 
disclose  why  the  bomb  was  tbrown  or  how 
they  were  led  to  suspect  Fraser,  Etcheverry 
and  Barnes. 

Revander  said  afier  last  night's  arrests  that 
"It  comes  as  a  coifiplete  surprise.  I  didn't  feel 
they  would  ever  get  the  perpetrators."  He 
said  that  he  and  bis  wife  and  children  "will 
be  a  Uttle  more  relaxed  knowing  they  are  in 
custody."  His  wife.  Ella,  said  that  before  she 
would  give  any  thought  to  moving  from  her 
house  she  wanted  to  know  "whether  the 
bombing  was  racially  motivated  or  just  Uds 
having  fun  or  getting  their  kicks."  However, 
she  said  the  bouie  stUl  was  up  for  sale.  The 
Revanders  have  lived  on  Chelsea  Roctd  for 
eight  years.  i 

Det.  Insp.  Thomas  Walsh  said  that  an 
three  of  the  accused  youths  come  from  mid- 
dle-class families.  He  said  that  at  this  time 
there  Is  nothing  to  link  the  trio  with  the 
two  pipe  bombings  which  occurred  In  nearby 
Long  Beach  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
bombing  of  Revander's  home.  One  of  the 
bombs  exploded  ih  a  city  Indoor  pool  and  tbe 
other  in  an  all -Negro  apartment  building  at 
135  Shore  Rd.  The  explosions  caused  minimal 
damage,  and  no  c^ne  was  Injured.  At  tbe  time 
of  the  explosions^  Long  Beach  Deputy  Police 
Commissioner  Raymond  A,  Panza  said  that 
although  the  Long  Beach  bombs  were  Identi- 
cal, they  were  different  from  the  one  tossed 
through  Revander's  window. 

Eltcheverry's  father,  also  named  Marcel,  in- 
sisted after  last  plgbt's  arrest  that  "the  boy 
didn't  have  anything  against  Negroes,  and  it 
certainly  doesn't  sound  like  something  he 
would  do."  He  added:  "I  know  for  sure  that 
he  doesn't  take  any  d<^>e."  Etcheverry  said 
the  police  never'  let  blm  knbw  of  his  son's 
arrest.  "Don't  yon  think  they  should  have  at 
lecwt  told  us?"  be  asked.  The  parents  of 
TVaser  and  Barnes  could  not  be  reached.  AU 
three  of  the  acci|sed  youths  lived  with  their 
pvents. 

Fraser,  who  ga^e  his  address  at  2576  Ocean- 
side  Rd..  Ocean^de,  and  Etcheverry.  who 
gave  his  addressi  as  19  Perkins  Ave.,  Ocean- 
slde, were  chargied  with  reckless  endanger- 
ment  under  a  ne|w  section  of  the  i>enal  code. 
Conviction  on  tb^  charge  carries  a  penalty  of 
up  to  25  years  in  Jail.  Barnes,  whose  address 
was  given  as  535  Foster  PI.,  Baldwin,  was 
charged  with  reckless  endangerment  and  also 
with  possession  <  of  a  dangerous  drug  as  a 
felony,  a  crime  |  punishable  by  16  years  In 
prison. 

The  two  men  who  were  with  Barnes  when 
police  walked  Into  his  home  with  a  search 
warrant  last  night  were  charged  with  loiter- 
ing, a  violation.  They  were  Peter  P.  Gannon, 
30,  whose  address  was  given  a  2969  Western 
Blvd.,  Baldwin,  and  Craig  McCormlck,  26,  of 
21  Newport  Rd..  Island  Park.  Police  said  they 
had  no  connection  with  the  bombing.  All  At* 
will  be  arraigned  today  In  First  District 
Ooiuii,  Mlneola. 

(P'rom  the  Long  Island  Catholic,  Dec.  1,  1967] 
Long  Isl,  lnd  Racism  Deplored 

An  Oceanslde  community  was  shocked  two 
weeks  ago  when  a  home  made  bomb  was 
thrown  throughj  the  window  of  a  neighbor's 
home.  The  crude  device  failed  to  explode 
and  the  family  of  Edward  Revander,  a  Negro, 
was  spared  serio^  injury. 

It  was  encourkgmg  to  see  members  of  the 
community  rise  up  in  protest  at  this  outrage. 
A  petition  was  ;qulckly  drawn  up  affirming 
the  "right  of  fil  families  to  Uve  in  our 
community"  ...  a  $500  reward  has  been  of- 
fered for  information  leading  to  tbe  arrest 
of  the  bomb  thrower  .  .  .  and  community 
leaders  have  planned  a  rally  for  Dec.  7  as  • 
sign  of  community  support  for  the  Revander 
famUy. 

The  dlscourailng  aspect  of  tbe  situation  U, 


g(  course,  that  the  Incident  may  have  been 
tTerted  If  these  same  energies  had  been  ap-' 
pUed  in  the  t>ast  to  jMsltlve.  concrete  com- 
Btnnlty  programs  aimed  at  elimlnattng  the 
fgar  and  Ignorance  surrounding  tbe  Negro 
migration. 

TbiB  need  Tor  positive  action  applies  not 
only  to  Oceanslde  but  to  practically  every 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  community,  particularly 
those  areas  where  there  are  no  Negro  resl- 
duits. 

There  have  been  similar  "Incidents"  over 
th*  years  in  a  host  of  Long  Island  nelghbor- 
jioods.  These  coupled  with  such  problems  as 
discrimination  In  employment  and  bousing, 
plus,  de  facto  school  segregation,  reflect  an 
attitude  entirely  at  odds  with  the  teachmgs 
of  tbe  Church. 

Tbe  questions  now  are,  "what  Is  being 
done  in  tbe  Long  Island  conunvmlty  to  break 
(own  this  attitude?  What  are  our  political, 
educational  and  religious  leaders  doing  to 
educate  the  commtmlty  in  the  area  of  social 
justice?  Where  ase  the  Christians  In  our 
communities  who  lAve  been  called  by  the 
Church  to  become  deeply  Involved  In  effc^'ts 
designed  to  promote  the  dignity  of  man?" 

If  answers  to  these  questions  Include  posl- 
tlre  programs  aimed  at  eliminating  racism 
and  bigotry,  then  we  are  on  the  way  toward 
insuring  tbe  right  of  famUlea  to  live  In  the 
communities  of  their  choice,  without  fear 
of  intimidation  or  violence. 

If  not,  let's  begin  before  another  Incident 
happens. 

Mr.  SpecUcer,  the  public  meeting  on 
tbe  evening  of  December  7,  1967,  at  the 
Walter  S.  Boardman  School,  was  a  trib- 
ute to  the  people  of  Oceanslde.  The 
clergy,  public  o£QciaIs,  businessmen, 
housewives,  representatives  of  civic  and 
idiglous  organizations  and  educational 
groups  as  well  as  150  residents  of  Ocean- 
side  and  neighboring  communities  came 
to  express  their  revulsion  at  this  shock- 
ing act. 

The  program  of  the  Oceanslde  Com- 
mittee of  Concern  Mass  Rally  was  as 
follows: 

PlOaUM     OP    THS     OCKANSIDK    COMinTTSX     OF 

CoNCKRN  Mass  Raixt 

1.  Opening  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  Intro- 
dnctton  of  moderator  by  Arthur  Iger. 

2.  Invitation  to  officials,  clergy,  cxganlza- 
ttonal  representatives  and  Mrs.  Revander  to 
lit  cm  stage. 

8.  Invocation  by  Rabbi  Phllmore  Berger  of 
Temple  Avodab. 

4.  Introductory  remarks  by  Rev.  Ernest 
OiUandro.  Pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Oceanslde,  Including  reading  of 
qiODaar. 

6.  Keynote  address  by  Congressman  Her- 
bert Tenzer  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

«.  SUtement  by  Rev.  WlUiams,  Executive 
Dfrector  of  the  Nassau  CouncU  of  Churches. 

7.  Statement  by  Assemblyman  John  Thorp 
fl«  the  N.Y.  State  Assembly. 

8.  Statement   by  Surrogate  Nathan   Ben- 

BStt. 

•.  Reading  of  letter  from  Supervisor  Pru- 
efil  of  the  Town  of  Hempstead. 

10.  Statement  by  Sy  Scharf,  President  of 
tos  Trophy  Chapter  of  B'nal  B'rith. 

11.  SUtement  by  Vincent  Macri  of  Ocean- 
Mt,  Administrative  Asst.  to  Presiding  Super- 
nsor  Caso  of  the  Town  of  Hempstead. 

U.  Statement  by  Pran  Wallach.  President 
.«  the  Oceanslde  CouncU  of  PTAs. 

U.  Statement  by  Daniel  Sweeney,  First 
"*pnty  County  Executive. 

14.  Statement  by  Robert  Hlgglns,  Presl- 
MBt  of  the  Oceanslde  Federation  of  Teachers. 

15.  SUtement  by  Robert  Goldstein,  co- 
""••urer  of  the  Reward  Fund  Committee 
*?^**^8  of  Congressman  Tenser,  Rabbis 
"«f«  and  Blech  and  Father  Baccafolo. 


16.  Benediction  by  Rabbi  Benjamin  Blech 
of  Toung  Israel  <a  Oceanslde. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  incident  did  not  re- 
flect a  general  mood  or  feeling^  of  the 
people  of  Oceanslde.  llioae  responsible 
for  this  outrageous  act  do  not  represent 
the  conscience  of  Oceanslde. 

The  community  has  risen  to  the  oc- 
casion. Its  leaders  sind  opinion  molders 
have  not  turned  away  from  their  respon- 
sibility. Justice  will  be  done  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Oceanslde  will — I  am  confident — 
do  everything  in  their  collective  povrer  to 
prevent  a  similar  incident  in  the  future. 


McNamara:  An  Ode  to  Departure 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      - 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoxnsiAirA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  13,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
opinion  is  numlng  high  in  support  of  the 

removal  of  Robert  Strange  McNamara 
from  our  Defense  Department. 

His  illogical  weaknesses  prove  that  a 
nonflexible  liberal  who  refuses  to  depart 
from  his  pacifist  views — even  when  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  American  people — 
Should  never  be  permitted  to  serve  in  any 
capacity  of  dedsionmaldng  over  military 
leadership  during  wartime. 

Since  the  Communist  international  has 
and  continues  to  aggresslv^y  provoke  a 
war  by  subversion  or  where  countered 
bloodshed,  no  "Ideology-before-coxmtry" 
liberal  should  be  tolerated  In  the  De- 
fense Department  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  McNamara  proclaims  as  his  great- 
est achievement  In  7  years,  the  forcefully 
ordering  of  open  housing  on  and  near 
military  establishments.  Had  he  have  led 
the  battle  to  contain  the  Communist 
enemy  as  desperately  as  he  has  fought 
property  owners  and  those  who  still  be- 
lieve in  private  ownership  of  property, 
we  might  weU  have  fewer  casualties  In 
Vietnam. 

Recent  letters  to  the  editors  of  the 
Washington  Post  expressing  citizens' 
opinions  on  Mr.  McNamara's  prcHnotion 
to  an  international  banker  would  tend  to 
support  our  need  for  dedicated  pro- Amer- 
ican leadership,  instead  of  one  who  suf- 
fers from  personal  prejudice  and  black- 
board theories  calculated  to  needless  risk 
of  nationtil  failure. 

Sir  :  A  kind  word  of  thanks  as  a  gesture  of 
farewell  to  Secretary  McNamara  is  due  him 
as  a  man  who  has  worked  with  such  diligence 
during  his  term  of  office.  But  for  The  Star 
to  hope  for  a  reversal  of  the  Secretary's  de- 
cision to  depart  Is  going  too  far. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  man,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara has  been  proven  wrong  more  often 
than  any  other  public  figure  alive  (Harold 
Wilson  and  Mao  Tse-tung  Included).  Prac- 
tically everytUng  the  Secretary  has  touched 
has  turned  to  ashes.  A  mere  listing  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  a  trend: 

(1)  Although  The  Star  favors  his  poUcy  of 
"careful  restraint,"  It  is  unpoptUar  with  most 
everyone  else. 

(2)  His  prophecies  of  our  fortimes  In  the 
war  make  him  the  worst  oracle  since  Cham- 
berlain. 


(8)  His  InabUlty  to  follow  through  to  their 
logical  conclusion  the  consequences  of  his  ac- 
tions (if  weYe  fighting  X.  and  T  la  helping  X. 
we  do  everything  In  our  power  to  Isolate  T. 
not  "build  bridges"  to  It;  betrays  his  faulty 
thought  pattern. 

(4)  His  cost-effectiveness  program  has  led 
to  a  "requirements  mentaUty"  whereby  noth- 
ing is  budgeted  lest  It  fuum  a  present  re- 
quirement (of  course  there  Is  no  present  re- 
quirement, for  active  guerUla-  training  or 
chemical-biological  warfare  or  orbital  bom- 
bardment systems — does  this  mean  that 
nothing  should  be  done?).  This  Is  perhaps 
the  Secretary's  greatest  faUure — he  has  in- 
hibited creaUvlty. 

(6)  The  morale  of  tbe  miUtary  la  at  low 
ebb  (his  dlSerencea  with  tbe  Joint  Chiefs, 
despite  public  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
beUe  his  honesty). 

(6)  His  record  on  the  ballistic  mlaiile  de- 
fense (BMD)  has  been  culpable — at  first 
claiming  that  such  a  def ens*  would  be  "pro- 
vocsttve"  to  tbe  Soviets  and.  then,  when  they 
didn't  mind  being  provocative  tbemselvea. 
switching  ground. 

(7)  His  savings  at  the  Pentagon  are  a  mat- 
ter of  pride  until  one  remembet*  the  mas- 
sive amounU  of  money  spent  on  inexpensive 
Items  due  to  tbe  procurement  poUcy  of  the 
computerized  Pentagon  (bids  are  asked  on. 
say,  a  cn-taln  type  of  wrench,  only  one  bid 
comes  in  and  that  ion  S2,(X>0,  it  is  accepted 
and  the  bid  and  the  item  go  into  the  com- 
puter BO  that  in  the  future  when  such  an 
Item  Is  needed,  Ito  price  Is  catalogued  at 
$2,000. 

(8)  He  seems  to  be  following  a  poUcy  of 
"parity  plus"  with  the  Soviets,  transforming 
superiority  into  inferiority  (In  the  case  of 
numbers  of  bombers,  from  a  S-2  advantage 
into  a  3-1  disadvantage  in  five  years;  in 
bomber  nuclear  payloads,  from  a  S-1  advan- 
tage Into  a  3-2  disadvantage;  comparable 
figures  for  missiles  are  not  as  dramatic,  but 
the  trend  Is  the  same. 

(9)  He  has  rejected  continued  pleas  for  an 
advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft  (AMSA) 
— which  is  not  even  at  the  research  stage — 
scrubbing  ideas  for  the  supersonic  B-S8  and 
XB-70  and  putting  the  entire  weight  of  OSD 
behind  his  personal  baby,  the  PB-111  (nee 
TFX),  an  aircraft  that  was  not  tbe  lowest 
bid,  is  costing  millions  more  than  projected, 
is  overweight,  cannot  take  off  from  an  air- 
craft carrier,  is  slower  than  projected,  shakes 
too  much  at  low  altitudes,  is  less  maneuver- 
able  with  a  much  smaUer  payload  and  a 
much  shorter  range  than  present  aircraft, 
and,  in  a  recent  series  of  tesU,  had  over  100 
major  changes  needed. 

(10)  His  change  of  the  "massive  r^talia- 
tlon"  doctrine  Into  a  "flexible  response"  or 
"forward  strategy  with  a  pause"  Is  both  U- 
legal  (the  former  was  agreed  to  in  NATO; 
nothing  has  been  agreed  to  with  regard  to 
the  latter)  and  unwise  (U  gives  the  SovleU 
the  clear  indication  that  we  wiU  hedge  on 
our  commltmenU  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
frontations— it  is  certamiy  significant  that 
brushfires  have  been  increasing,  not  decreas- 
ing, since  the  demise  of  "massive  retalia- 
tion"). Moreover,  that  "pause"  Is  rather 
chiUing  to  our  European  allies  (who  can 
blame  De  Gaulle — can  the  United  States 
defend  Europe?  WiU  it?) . 

(11)  HU  backing  of  the  Treaty  of  Moscow 
at  a  time  after  the  SovleU  had  completed 
their  defense  missile  test  series  and  we  had 
not  begun  ours  was  unfortunate,  as  was  his 
recent  remarlcs  on  the  fractional  orbital  bom- 
bardment system  (FOBS)  of  the  Soviets, 
which  despite  the  name  need  not  be  only 
fractionally  capable,  tossing  it  off  as  if  this 
new  terror  weapon  was  of  no  importance. 
And.  finally,  his  incredible  political  naivete 
Is  cause  for  embarrassment.  (I  give  as  one 
example,  his  Montreal  speech  of  May  18, 1966. 
In  which  he  said  "Security  Is  development. 
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without  development,  there  can  be  no  secur- 
ity.") 

President  Johnson  Is  faced  with  a  difficult 
task — choosing  a  man  to  rebuild  this  coun- 
try's defenses.  I  agree  with  The  Star  that 
we  must  "hope  he  decides  wisely" — n)ore 
wisely  than  did  bis  predecessor. 

Bbucb  M.  Fimubuut. 

RocKvnxE,  Mo. 

Sn:  It  Is  only  by  Providence  of  Ood,  that 
our  country  has  survived  7  years  of  Robert 
McNamara's  control  of  oxir  national  defense. 
McNamara  has  been  controlled  by  the  Inter- 
national one  worlders  aa  his  appointment 
was  made  by  them  although  Adam  Yarmon- 
lulsky  did  request  hts  appointment  accord- 
ing to  rumor  and  also  asked  to  be  his  deputy. 
Tarmonlulaky  edited  the  "Yardllng"  at  Har- 
vard, the  Communistic  newspaper  and  knew 
Pres.  Kennedy  when  he  was  there  from  1937- 
1940.  He  graduated  In  June  '40. 

McNamara  followed  the  disarmament  pro- 
gram set  up  by  the  State  Department.  I  at- 
tended the  first  meeting  In  1962  headed  by 
William  Foster  and  Adrian  Fisher,  his  deputy. 

My  personal  opinion  Is  McNamara  followed 
their  advice  to  the  letter.  He  abolished  so 
many  Important  Installations,  such  as  ship- 
yards, and  put  so  many  ships  In  mothballs 
that  If  we  should  be  attacked  we  would  be 
defenseless. 

PXAai,  W.  NOBMAN. 

Sia:  I  have  a  theory  about  Robert  McNa- 
mara. When  he  suggested  the  Vietnam 
"Maglnot  Line"  It  was  either  send  him  to  the 
World  Bank  or  send  him  to  a  psychiatrist. 
President  Johnson,  being  a  kindly  man,  sent 
him  to  the  World  Bank. 

Edna  Alvou. 
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Fatwe  Farmo'S  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  auNou 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  13,  1967 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,,  there 
was  a  television  commercial  a  few  years 
ago  which  tickled  the  Naticm's  funny- 
bone  for  a  time.  The  key  sentence  was, 
"Please,  mother.  Fd  rather  do  it  myself." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  enmiclates 
a  problem  which  has  been  with  us  from 
the  beginning  of  time.  A  parent  nurtures 
a  child  while  he  Is  young  and  weak;  but 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  child 
should  venture  forth  on  his  own,  when 
the  chUd  should  say.  "Please,  mother,  I'd 
rather  do  it  myself." 

My  colleague^  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  told  this  House  the 
other  day  about  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  and  its  relationship  to  the  Office 
of  Education,  an  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  do  not  know  what  role  the  Federal 
Government  played  in  getting  the  Fu- 
ture Fanners  started;  but  is  seems  to  me 
that  it  must  have  been  beneflciad.  FPA 
has  an  excelent  reputation. 

Now,  however,  it  is  a  large  organiza- 
tion with  assets  in  the  mllions  of  dollars. 
I  submit  that  it  is  time  for  FFA  to  say, 
"Please,  mother,  I'd  rather  do  it  myself." 
And.  if  FPA  will  not  say  that,  then  it  is 
time  for  the  Office  of  Education  to  do 
what  a  mother  robin  does — ease  the 
fledgling  out  of  the  nest. 


In  view  of  embarrassing  disclosures 
involving  the  CIA  and  supposedly  mlvate 
organizations,  it  Is  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand whi  Secretary  Gardner  of  the 
Departmeqt  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  not  moved  prcMnptly  to  dis- 
sociate the  FFA  fundrtdsing  office  from 
his  Department,  and  to  inform  his  em- 
ployees thit  they  must  choose  between 
working  for  the  United  States  and  work- 
ing for  private  orgsuiizations. 


France  Should  Pay  Up  or  Shot  Up 


SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

N.  L  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOTTTB    DAKOTAr 

IN  THE  ^USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WednlBsday,  December  13,  1967 

Mr.  BEDRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  Imy  remarks,  I  place  in  the 
Record  an,  editorial  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  It  Is  entitled  "Prance  Should  Pay 
Up  or  Shut  Up"  and  is  very  timely.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  very  fine 
editorial,  as  follows: 

Fkance  Shouu)  Pat  Up  oa  Shut  Up 

France  slKUld  pay  up  or  shut  up. 

Even  If  He  tried.  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
French  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  could 
more  effectively  splinter  Western  unity  than 
he  Is  doing  with  his  present  meddlesome 
tactics.         I 

De  OauU#  is  not  satisfied  with  blocking 
Common  Iilarket  membership  for  Britain, 
whose  very  •conomy  may  depend  on  whether 
It  U  admlt^  .  .  . 

He  Is  no|  satisfied  with  heightening  un- 
rest In  Ca^da,  by  continuing  to  caU  for 
Quebec's  Independence  and  sovereignty  .  .  . 

He  Is  not  satisfied  with  disrupting  NATO 
by  ordering  American  bases  off  French  soil 
and  by  threatening  to  withdraw  French 
forces  from  the  alliance  entirely  .  .  . 

Now,  at  a  crucial  time  in  world  monetary 
affairs,  and  as  a  result  of  Britain's  recent  de- 
valuation of  the  pound,  De  Oaulle  has 
launched  ad  Irresponsible  attack  on  the 
American  dollar,  which  is  the  very  backbone 
of  most  of  ^e  currency  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  Ironjc  that  De  OaiUle,  who  obviously 
suffers  froi4  one  of  the  shortest  memories 
in  history,  Should  attack  the  country  which 
twice  In  this  century  has  Intervened  to  save 
his  French  nation  from  extinction. 

During  Wbrld  War  I,  3  million  GIs  fought 
tt^save  France.  Some  36,000  were  killed,  an- 
other 224.000  were  wounded. 

We  spent  $27  billion  outright  waging  that 
war,  and  in  addition  loaned  Prance  another 
•12  billion.  And  France  still  owes  almost 
17  billion  la  Interest  and  principal  on  that 
debt.  I 

In  World  War  n,  184,000  Americans  gave 
their  lives  helping  to  liberate  Prance,  another 
600,000  were  wounded.  That  war  cost  America 
$200  billion  directly,  plus  some  $50  billion 
In  Lend-Lease  and  indirect  aid. 

Furthermpre,  to  help  postwar  France  get 
back  on  1^  economic  and-  political  feet, 
America  has  given  It  $17  bUUon,  which  Is 
more  foreign  aid  than  it  has  given  any  other 
European  nation  .  .  .  which  explains  why  De 
OauUe,  now  heading  a  solvent  rather  than  a 
bankrupt  nation,  feels  he  can  afford  to  lec- 
ture the  rest  of  the  world. 

De  Oaullt  has  charged  that  America  bas 
takeh  over  oontrol  of  many  French  Industrial 
enterprises,  not — according  to  him — ^because 
of  any  tacbfeiologlcal  superiority,  but  by  ex- 
porting U.S4  Inflation  under  cover  of  the  gold 
exchange  sj^tem. 
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Having  faUod  In  Its  policy  of  patience, 
Washington  qow  must — by  word  and  bt 
deed — call  De  Gaulle's  bluff.  France  should  bt 
told  In  plain,  blunt  language  that  it  is  tlms 
for  her  to  pay  up  or  shut  up.  De  Gaulle,  who 
has  practically  destroyed  Western  unity,  mutt 
not  be  allowed  to  wreck  the  world's  monetary 
system. 

If  France  continues  to  demand  gold  for  dol- 
lars— dollars  spent  In  France  by  those  Ameri- 
can tourists  lind  businessmen  De  Gaulle 
seems  to  despise — the  United  States  should 
retaliate  promptly  by  announcing  to  Prance 
and  to  the  woifd  that  no  demand  for  gold  will 
be  honored  uatU  France  plays  her  debts  to 
the  United  Smites.  At  the  same  time  other 
nations  who  in  making  a  field  day  out  of 
the  gold  crisis  should  be  told  the  same 
thing — no  gold  from  the  United  States  until 
your  debts  to  the  Umted  States  are  paid. 

That  should  bring  the  run  on  U.S.  gold 
to  a  screeching  halt. 

Of  course  this  is  harsh  medicine  for  the 
United  States  to  prescribe,  but  in  its  own 
defense  and  f<^r  the  safety  of  the  free  world, 
there  la  no  ot^er  sure  way  to  stop  this  run 
on  the  U.S.  g61d  reserves.  And  the  place  to 
start  Is  to  tell  France  to  pay  up  or  shut  up. 


to  the  People 

ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WtUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES" 

Wednesday,  December  13,  1967 

Mr.  MINS^AUi.  Mr.  £4;)eaker,  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  is  nearlng 
adjoummenti  after  more  than  11  months. 

During  this  time,  more  than  16.000  bills 
and  resoluticms  have  been  introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Of  this 
number,  sooie  500  were  passed  by  the 
House  along  with  nearly  160  Senate 
measures.  A  little  more  than  350  of  these 
will  have  been  signed  into  law  by  the 
White  House.before  the  year  ends. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  of  course, 
that  legislation  on  which  congressional 
action  has  not  been  completed  in  1967 
will  be  canted  over  for  consideration 
after  the  Congress  reconvenes  for  its  sec- 
ond session  tn  January. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  longest,  bus- 
iest congressional  years  in  history.  Dur- 
ing our  almost  nonstop  session,  the  House 
set  an  all-time  high  in  rollcall  votes, 
more  than  440  as  of  this  time.  This  figure 
surpasses  the  previous  record  of  399  roU- 
callJs  established  by  the  89th  Congress  in 
the  final  19611  session. 

Economy  In  Government  has  been 
more  heavily  emphasized  in  this  Con- 
gress than  in  any  of  recent  years.  The 
President's  proposed  budget,  including 
fixed  expenditures  such  as  interest  on  the 
naUonal  debt,  totaled  $169  billion  for  fis- 
cal 1968.  We  in  the  House,  despite  strons 
opix>sition  from  some  colleagues,  man- 
aged to  cut  $7  billion,'  and.  after  com- 
promises with  the  Senate,  achieved  a  final 
reducticHi  oz  slightly  under  $6  billion. 
This,  combined  with  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion, furthef^  reducing  obligational  au- 
thority by  |3  billion,  meant  a  savings 
of  almost  $9  billion. 

Mere  statistics  alone  cannot  accurately 
reflect  the  total  workload  on  Capitol  Bin 
or  the  accomplishments  achieved.  I/)ns 
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lioiirs  spent  In  committee  sessions  ac- 
count for  a  major  portion  of  the  actual 
time  consumed  in  the  legislating  process. 
Only  if  a  bill  survives  the  analysis, 
(tody,  hearings,  and  probable  amend- 
ments and  favorable  report  of  a  major- 
ity of  a  committee's  meml>ership  is  it 
gent  to  the  House  floor  for  considera- 
tkm.  As  Government  becomes  more  all- 
encompassing  and  complex,  so  do  the 
lawmalcing  process  and  man-hours  in 
Congress. 

liy  Appropriations  Committee  assign- 
ments include  a  massive  amount  of  de- 
tail and  work,  more  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

In  addition  to  my  membership  on  two 
(tf  the  most  important  subcommittees  in 
the  Congress — Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  and  Independent  OfiSces 
Appropriations — the  House  leadership 
honored  me  this  year  by  naming  me 
ranlung  minority  member  on  the  new 
Special  Sul>committee  on  Department  of 
Transportation  Appropriations. 

Wearing  three  subcommittee  "hats" 
has  been  a  welcome  challenge,  although 
the  time  consumed  in  conscientiously 
fulfilling  all  the  duties  involved  has  pre- 
vented me  from  spending  as  much  time 
hi  the  23'd  District  as  I  would  have  lilted. 

All  told,  my  subcommittee  assignments 
Involve  reviewing  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  Federal  budget. 

DCTENSI   APPSOPaiATIONS  SUBCOMKITTSE 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  placed  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
of  us  who  serve  on  the  powerful  E>ef ense 
Subcommittee.  Whether  or  not  we  agree 
that  the  United  States  should  be  in  Viet-  - 
nam,  or  with  the  policies  l>eing  carried 
out  by  the  Johnson  administration,  our 
first  responsibility  is  to  provide  a  strong 
defense  not  only  for  this  Nation  but  to 
make  certain  that  our  American  troops 
In  Vietnam  are  provided  with  the  finest 
possible  equipment  and  support  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

Our  Defense  Subcommittee,  on  which 
I  have  served  for  nearly  a  decade,  is 
diarged  with  initial  review  of  the  ad- 
ministration's military  requests.  We 
spend  many  hours  hearing  top-secret 
testimony  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol  Staff. 
Tte  defense  appropriation  finally  sent 
to  the  White  House  totals  $69.9  billion, 
the  largest  single  money  bill  ever  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  Of  that  amount,  an 
amount  approaching  $22  billion  wUl  be 
spent  on  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Despite 
the  magnitude  of  the  1968  defense  bill, 
it  was  cut  $1.6  billion  by  the  Congress 
.under  the  Johnson  administration  re- 
Quest  None  of  these  cuts  affects  our 
Vietnam  effort. 

Although  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
n>ara  Is  leaving  the  Pentagon,  the  fiscal 
1989  budget  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
jwlew  this  spring  is  being  prepared  un- 
to his  supervision.  There  is  much  specu- 
"*jon  in  Washington  as  to  what,  if  any, 
PoHv  changes  Mr.  McNamara's  depart- 
'tte  will  effect. 

INDmnfDEKT  omcEs 

A  number  of  Government  agencies  im- 
portant to  Cleveland  area  citizens  fall 
""Mr  the  purview  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Independent  Offices. 


We  in  Congress  reduced  this  budget  by 
$1.2  billion  and  provided  a  total  $14.7 
billion  for  the  agencies.  Bulk  of  the  in- 
dependent offices  budget  goes  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  $6.6  bUlion;  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istraUon,  $4.6  bilUcm,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  $1.9 
biUion. 

Balance  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
independent  offices  goes  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Federal  Power  Commission, 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  General 
Services  Administration,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  National  Science 
Foundation,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Selective  Service  System, 
Civil  Defense,  and  PubUc  Health  Service. 

DKPAKTMEMT   OF  TEAMBPOaTATION 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Appropriations 
was  named  last  spring  by  House  leader- 
ship shortly  after  the  newly  created  De- 
partment took  over  its  official  duties 
March  1.  1967.  Because  of  the  length  of 
time  it  took  for  the  Department  to  for- 
mulate its  first  annual  budget,  the  sub- 
committee had  only  3  weeks  of  hearings, 
but  the  most  intensive  and  long-houred 
seen  by  Capitol  Hill  in  many  years.  Be- 
cause of  my  concern  over  our  Nation's 
growing  transportation  problems,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  be  named  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
would  help  launch  the  new  Department, 
rapidly  on  its  way  to  becoming  one  of 
the  most  important  in  Government. 

Consolidation  of  our  various  transpor- 
tation agencies  under  one  roof  makes 
good  sense  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency.  We  provided  the  Depart- 
ment with  $1.5  billion  for  fiscal  1968  op- 
erations, a  reduction  of  almost  $137  mil- 
lion from  its  original  request.  What  is 
more  significant  in  the  way  of  savings  is 
that  the  new  Department  will  operate 
on  $140  million  less  this  year  thtm  its 
agencies  were  granted  last  year  when 
they  were  scattered  throughout  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize.  In  men- 
tioning the  economies  we  achieved,  that 
public  safety  in  the  air,  on  the  highways, 
railways,  and  waterways,  was  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  committee  meml>ers. 
Promoting  the  public  safety  was  a  factor 
in  every  decision  we  made  in  considering 
the  transportation  budget. 

Functions  which  now  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  new  Department  are: 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  highway 
beautification,  and  high-speed  trans- 
portation; the  VS.  Coast  Guard,  virlth 
new  responsibilties  transferred  from  the 
Great  Lalces  Pilotage  Administration 
and  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
including  authority  over  drawbridge  op- 
erations, bridge  control  and  clearsmce. 
anchorages  and  sea  pollution;  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  including  its  air- 
port construction  and  supersonic  trans- 
port programs;  the  new  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration;  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
the  Transportation  Safety  £k>ard. 

The  first  year  will  be  a  real  test  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  but  I  am 
encouraged  to  believe  that  wlUi  careful 


congressional  control  it  can  launch  a  new 
.  era  in  expansion  of  our  vast  national 
transportation  network  and  In  improving 
safety  standards  which  will  save  many 
millions  of  lives  and  dollars. 

ICINSHAIX   I.BCTaT,STI01f 

During  this  session  I  have  Introduced 
a  number  of  biUs  and  resolutions.  Among 
them  are  the  following : 

H.R.  883,  providing  Federal  penalties 
for  persons  using  interstate  transporta- 
tion or  the  UJ3.  mails  for  the  purpose  of 
inciting  to  riot. 

H.R.  884,  to  permit  taxpayers  to  deduct 
expenses  incurred  by  themselves  or  their 
dependents  in  obtaining  a  college  educa- 
tion. 

H.R.  885,  to  allow  an  Incentive  tax 
credit  for  providing  facilities  for  the  con- 
trol of  water  or  air  pollution  and  to  per- 
mit amortization  of  such  costs  within  a 
1-  to  5-year  period. 

KR.  886,  to  provide  for  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  in  social  secmlty 
benefits. 

H.R.  887,  to  prohibit  foreign  vessels 
trading  with  North  Vietnam  from  en- 
trance into  TJ  J8.  ports. 

HJl.  888.  to  prohibit  the  interstate 
transportation  of  counterfeit,  altered, 
stolen,  or  canceled  credit  cards. 

H.R.  889,  making  it  a  crime  to  give 
false  Information  when  registering  to 
vote,  to  pay  or  accept  payment  for  regis- 
tering or  voting,  or  to  alter  any  bcdlot  or 
voting  record,  in  Federal  elections. 

H.R.  890,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  establish  a  national  ceme- 
tery in  Ohio. 

H.R.  7202,  increasing  from  13  to  16  the 
maximum  age  of  a  dependent  child  with 
respect  to  deduction  for  child-care  ex- 
penses on  personal  income  tax. 

HJl.  8719,  to  give  Government  author- 
ity to  alleviate  or  remove  the  threat  to 
navigation,  safety,  marine  resources,  or 
the  coastal  economy  posed  by  releases  of 
fiuids  or  other  substances  carried  in 
oceangoing  vessels. 

HJl.  8881,  to  charter  a  Natioiud  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  which  would  as- 
sist low-income  citizens  to  purchase  their 
own  homes,  worldng  in  close  conjunction 
with  private  enterprise. 

H.R.  10573,  to  increase  effectiveness  of 
Truth  in  Negotiations  Act. 

H.R.  11580,  to  provide  disability  bene- 
fits for  any  person  who  is  blind  and  has 
at  least  six  quarters  of  social  security 
coverage. 

HJl.  11840,  to  include  a  definition  of 
food  supplements  under  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

HJl.  12194.  to  create  an  Office  of  Jus- 
tice, which  would  be  independent  of  the 
White  House  and  political  pressures,  re- 
placing the  present  Department  of 
Justice. 

HJl.  12412,  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  textile  articles. 

HJl.  12573,  making  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  injure,  intimidate  or  interfere 
with  any  fireman  performing  his  duties 
during  the  courage  of  a  riot. 

HJl.  14120,  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  iron  ore  and  iron  and  steel  mill 
products. 

House  Resolution  73,  to  create  a  special 

House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

House  Resolution  75,  condemning  dls- 
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criminatory  practices  perpetrated  by  the 
Government  of  Rtunania  against^  the 
Himgarlan  minority  people. 

House  Joint  Resolution  4,  to  provide 
for  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
National  Defense  Policy. 

.  NATIONAI.    DETSMSC 

In  addition  to  the  $69.9  billion  appro- 
priated for  national  defense  during  fiscal 
1968,  the  Congress  last  spring  approved 
an  emergency  supplemental  money  bill 
for  the  Vietnamese  conflict  in  the  sunount 
of  $12.1  billion. 

The  military  draft  was  extended 
through  July  1, 1971,  with  major  reforms 
In  the  Selective  Service  Act  including  a 
reversal  of  the  "older  first"  order  of  in- 
duction by  calling  up  19-year-olds  before 
the  older  men,  and  also  guaranteeing 
young  men  the  opportunity  to  complete 
a  college  education  before  being  inducted. 

Military  base  pay  was  increased  by 
5.6  percent. 

Congress  rejected  a  Pentagon  pro- 
posal to  realine  the  Army  Reserve  and 
Army  National  Guard  by  programing 
the  Guard  to  attain  an  average  paid  drill 
strength  of  400,000  and  the  Reserve  at 
260,000. 

rOBEIGN    AFFAHtS 

The  lowest  foreign  aid  appropriation 
in  UJ3.  history  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, a  total  of  $2.4  billion,  for  fiscal 
1968,  a  reduction  of  $700  million  from 
the  administration's  original  request  and 
$500  million  less  than  was  appropriated 
last  year. 

A  $115  million  authorization  was 
granted  to  the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal 
1968. 

NATIONAL    ECONOMY  * 

Sjrmptomatic  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  chaos  in  recent  years  were 
two  increases  in  the  national  debt  ceiling 
this  year  for  a  total  of  $28  billion,  raising 
the  limitation  to  $358  billion.  I  voted 
against  these  increases. 

Attempts  at  economy  were  a  keynote 
of  the  session,  however,  as  alarmed 
Americans  realized  that  estimated  non- 
defense  spending  during  fiscal  1968 
would  run  well  over  $95  billion,  with  a 
yearend  deficit  predicted  as  high  eifi  $30 
billion. 

Responding  to  protest  mail  from  home, 
many  in  the  House  who  have  been  "big 
spenders"  of  taxpayers'  money  in  the 
past  Joined  league  with  those  of  us  who 
consistently  vote  for  economy.  As  a  re- 
sult. Congress  pared  some  $4  billion  from 
the  administration's  request  for  new 
spending  authority.  It  Is  hoped  that  these 
reductions,  and  even  at^ricter  economies 
next  year,  will  be  supplemented  by  prom- 
ised administrative  budget  cuts  from  the 
White  House.  If  inflation  is  to  be  curbed 
and  a  tax  increase  avoided,  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress  have  an  equal 
responsibility  to  keep  firm  hsuids  on  the 
Federal   purse  ^strings. 

Consistent  with  my  economy  voting 
record,  I  have  fought  all  session  for 
budget  cuts,  which  if  a  maJoMty  of 
the  Congress  had  agreed,  would  have 
mounted  to  many  more  billions  in  sav- 
ings. Many  reductions  could  have  been 
made  which  would  hot  have  Impaired 
either  our  national  security  or  essential 
dcunestic  programs. 

I  remain  opposed  to  the  President's 
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demand  f<r  a  10-percent  surcharge  on 
personal  ancome  taxes,  since  there  Is 
every  Indloation  that  this  might  well  en- 
courage the  administration  to  launch 
ned  spending  programs,  rather  than  to 
reduce  the  national  deficit. 

The  heavy  mall  I  am  receiving  from 
the  23d  District  overwhelmingly  supports 
my  contei^ion  that  spending  cuts,  rather 
than  tax  Increases,  are  the  answer  to  our 
national  economic  dilemma.  There  Is 
every  indication  that  this  issue  will  con- 
tinue to  dotninate  the  90th  Congress  next 
year. 

DOMESTIC  AITAIKS 

The  13- percent  Increase  In  benefits 
voted  by  ,  ::ongress  will  be  refiected  In 
soif ial  security  checks.  At  the 
Congress  gave  OASDI  recip- 
cost-of-livlng  increase,  it 
stiffened  requirements  for  public  welfare 
recipients  by  requiring  States  to  partici- 
pate in  work-training,  work-incentive 
programs  in  an  effort  to  help  families  get 
off  the  public  dole  and  on  their  own  feet. 

Senate  liberality  prevailed  in  the 
House -Senate  dispute  over  provisions  of 
the  OflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity  au- 
thorizatiott,  and  the  Congress  adopted  a 
2-year  poverty  program  authorizing  $1.9 
billion  for:  fiscal  1968  and  $2.1  billion  for 
fiscal  1969.  The  bill  originally  approved 
by  the  HoUse  called  for  an  authoiization 
of  $1.6  billion  for  fiscal  1968. 

Meat  inppection  laws  were  updated  by 
Congress  fvhen  it  passed  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  f»f  1967,  which  draws  guidelines 
for  State  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
meat  insp  action  laws  equal  to  the  stand- 
ards requred  under  the  Federal  inter- 
state insp  Kition  system. 

Postal  :  ates  were  increased,  effective 
January  ",  on  all  classes  of  mall.  Air 
mail  will  go  up  to  10  cents  per  ounce; 
first  class  to  6  cents,  and  the  old  "penny 
postcard"  will  cost  a  nickel.  Good  news 
in  this  postal  legislation  however.  Is  a 
provision  to  permit  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, on  n  quest  of  the  recipient,  to  order 
the  sender  of  imsollcited  obscene  mate- 
rial to  dii  continue  such  mailings  under 
penalty. 

Pay  increases  were  approved  for  civil 
service  eiiployees  at  an  average  of  4.5 
percent  and  for  postal  workers  at  an 
average  6  percent.  Contrary  to  some  pub- 
lished reiJorts,  Members  of  Congress  did 
not  vote  themselves  a  pay  raise,  and, 
consistent  with  my  past  policy,  I  would 
have  voted  against  such  a  raise  had  it 
been  proik>sed. 

Federal  power  to  control  air  pollution 
was  subststntially  increased  with  enact- 
ment of  the  Air  Quality  Act,  which  au- 
thorizes $428  million  per  year  for  fiscal 
years  196f-70. 

THE  33D  DISTRICT,  OHIO 

As  the  |lepresentatlve  of  the  23d  Dis- 
trict, I  wfll  continue  every  effort  to  keep 
well  informed  of  the  views  of  constituents 
through  uersonal  contact,  frequent  news- 
letters, atid  occasional  opinion  polls.  A 
final  reportrun  each  session  of  the  Con- 
gress is  mailed  each  year  to  the  home  of 
every  registered  voter  in  the  district,  re- 
gardless of  political  affiliation. 

In  addition  to  my  office  at  2243  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C..  I  m^tnin  a  full-tlme,  ye&r-around 
office  in  peveland  for  the  greater  con- 
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venlence  of  ioy  constituents.  This  office 
currently  is  ocated  in  525  Old  Federal 
Office  Building,  but  shortly  after  the  first 
of  the  year  it  will  be  moved  to  Room 
2951  New  Federal  Office  Building,  1240 
East  Ninth  Street.  My  telephone  num- 
ber in  Cleveland  will  continue  to  be 
522-4382.        i 

Although  Increasingly  heavy  respon- 
sibilities and!  the  long  Congressional  ses- 
sions in  Washington  have  prevented  me 
from  retumijig  home  as  4)f ten  as  I  would 
like,  I  am  as  close  to  my  constituents  as 
a  corner  mailbox  or  their  telephones.  I 
welcome  the  views  of  my  constituents  at 
all  times,  and  am  always  ready  to  counsel 
or  assist  them  in  their  problems  with 
the  Federal  (lovemment. 


Reflectk  nt  on  the  90tli  Congress 


HON 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

JACK  EDWARDS 


or    AtABAMA 


IN  THE  HO  JSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesdiy.  December  12. 1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  has  prepared  another 
interesting  and  informative  letter  to  his 
constituents.  I  include  it  In  the  Appendix 
at  this  point: 

Retlectioms  on  the  90th  Congress 

This  seasicn  of  Congress,  which  llngen 
even  as  Chiiatmas  Day  approaches,  has  been 
an  exciting  one  and  I  believe  a  very  constnic- 
tLve  one.  Certainly,  no  one  can  accuse  the 
00th  Congre^  of  being  a  "rubber  stamp" 
body.  Sucb  tnts  the  nature  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, but  Republican  gains  In  the  last  elec- 
tion have  given  this  Congress  a  distinct 
sense  of  change. 

We  have,  through  party  unity  and  a  lot 
of  sweat  andl  persuasion,  managed  to  make 
some  Important  inroads  Into  LBJ's  Iree- 
wheellng  Groat  Society.  The  90th  Congress. 
by  ant}  large,  has  been  one  of  determination. 
direction,  anfl  most  ImpKjrtant  of  all.  sound 
conservative  action.  This  body  has  managed 
to  give  the  American  citizen  a  much-needed 
fiscal  "breatUlng  speU." 

The  90th  Congress  has  forced  fiscal  Issues 
to  the  surface — into  the  haUs  of  debate, 
where  they  rightfully  should  be  decided.  This 
Congress  doe*  not  believe  that  the  President 
Is  all-powerfil,  all-correct  In  Judgment. 

I  have  sincerely  tried  to  represent  your 
wishes  and  roiir  best  interests,  and  I  feel 
that  most  <k  the  time  the  two  have  been 
compatible.  I  hope  that  you  feel  that  I  have 
properly  dl8«harged  the  many  duties  and 
responsibilities  you  have  given  me. 

Due  to  incomplete  action  on  many  Impor- 
tant pieces  df  legislation,  I  am  not  able  to 
give  you  a  jcomplete  report  on  legislation 
acUon  during  this  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress as  I  hud  planned.  However,  the  loose 
ends  should  be  tied  up  before  adjournment 
and  a  year-end  report  will  be  forthcominj 
In  my  next  newsletter. 

THK  tim  congress  sets  record 

When  the 'bells  sounded  recently  for  the 
400th  Roll  CbU  vote  of  the  90th  Congress,  t 
record  for  tiie  largest  number  of  votes  durinj 
any  session  of  Congress  was  established.  I 
was  present  and  voting  on  almost  89  percent 
of  the  roll  calls.  I  feel  somewhat  proud  of  my 
record  of  low  absenteeism,  for  as  most  of  you 
know  it  la  almost  Impossible  to  make  aU  ot 
the  votes,  wiat  with  speaking  engagementi 
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t^i  Se^un^**  committee  assigmnents  Dr.  Rogers  will  be  succeeded  by  Dr.  It  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  The  report 

"lulSHryoTjudgeforyouTMlv-i.The  OrantW  Little,  a  member  of  the  faculty  follows: 

number  of  votes,  different  types  of  votea,  and  Jnf   ,          ,  t-»     o                     w       i.  Totrao  Congressman,  Laorenci  J.  Burton, 

my  percentage  are  recorded  below:  *^®  ^^^S  of  Dr.  Rogers  and  his  charm-  Reports  Prom  Washington.  December  1967 

Total  number  of  votes                       400  "^  '^^^'  -"^^  has  been  so  active  In  com-  our  approachino  economic  crisis 

Total  number       votes .^  mumty  affairs,  will  be  a  great  one  to  our  The  umted  states  l.  heading  rapidly  to- 

aeoord  votes 213  "^shville  community.  However,  we   are  ward  a  real  economic  crisis.  The  situation  is 

Dickinson 186  *^  ^®'T^  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  has  of  such  serious  magnitude  that  I  am  devot- 

Quorum  calls  — 187  been  chosen  to  head  such  a  world  re-  log  thU  entire  report  to  its  discussion. 

Dickinson 167  knowned  institution  as  Johns  Hopkins  instead  of  the  $8.9  billion  deficit  forecast 

^=^  University.  *'y  ***^  President,  It  now  appears  that  tho  real 
Percentage . 88. 3  We,  also,  are  very  pleased  to  know  that  w!^™'  '*^^'='*  ^^LT^"  ^  '?.,^'  neighbor- 
By  the  time  you  rcelve  thU  month's  report.  P^-  kittle  will  succeed  Dr^  Rogers.  Dr.  f,^^°/  N^exrySfT^ro^urto  ^' at  S 
the  holiday  season  wUl  be  In  fuU-bloom  and  Little  is  a  man  of  proven  ability  who  will  as  large.  Combined,  the  deficits  for  the  two 
I  wUl  be  m  Vietnam  as  a  member  of  a  newly-  continue  to  carry  forth  the  wonderful  years  speu  very  real  fiscal  problems 
crested  subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  work  which  Dr.  Rogers  had  carried  out  at  When  the  government  enters  the  money 
Services  Committee.  As  members  of  the  Sub-  Vanderbilt  over  recent  years.  market  at  the  multl-blUlon  dollar  level  to 
committee  on  National  Defense  Posture,  our  ^^    Friday,     December    8,     19«7.     the  '   ^^^^^^c"  the  deficit  and  pay  for  Ite  operation. 

S^t  our  ^ble^«^^"t^'^irto,^°  i'^d  NashvUle  Tennessean  published  an  edi-  'l^^'^t  "*«••  ^^^l  "  »  «>-y««  ^iBh.  wiu 

what  our  objectives   are   m   Vietnam,   and  ^--j_,   „„«^ii.i_j   ..Dr.ci^~^  t7o»>4w  tirni   -o^  skyrocket   even   higher.    Inflation   can   run 

whether  our  fighting  forces  have  aU  of  the  "*"**  entitled     Rogers  Family  Will  Be  rampant                                     <.""«*" 

equipment  and  manpower  accessary  to  carry  Missed."  I  place  the  editorial  In  the  body  .j^g  RESPONSisiLirT 

out  these  objectives.  of  the  Record  at  this  point :  -th.  iT^,,,,,^.^*  «.„„,  ^,.„.„    ,  *». 

^'en  M  U^  bllMv^^^tJ^M  Vlet^  °''-  ^^"^  ^-  ^*°«*"-  <='^'^"'^  <>'  "^  <»«-  '^«  ^°^  i'^-  Why  the  President's  economic 

i^  m^i^«n  ^o^fl^I?^,  f^,.  i    ^  partment   of   medicine   at   VanderbUt  Unl-  and  financial  experts  could  not  anticipate 

2^^  hafmade  aSl^Sbut^o^  '""'^y-  ^^  ^'''  ^^"J"^*'-  "'''  *^"^  "^  *^  *'''*'»  "  "^^  understand.  PreJer^t 

^^^r  ffr,^t7»  f^^ifi^^       ,       r.?^  Children  are  leaving  NashvUle  to  move  to  Johnson  made  the  decision  that  we  could 

^t^^i^^llfJ^Ar^^Z^^i^^*^^^^  Baltimore,    where    Dr.    Rogers    wlU    become  have  both  guns  and  butter.  sST^  tSe^tte 

SSSf  iSl^pnJfn   h««^.^^^?H  H^.-J^"'  'l**'^  °^  ^°^^  Hopkins  University  and  medl-  rubber-stamp  Congress  In  1965  and  1966  has 

^  ^ond  toe  4u  of  du^  to  mv  n«;  *^'  ''''*^^'  °'  "^"^  «°P'^'^  Hospital.  passed  an  overwhelming  num^r  a^d^^ 

^.I^^.h^Tt  -Jn  ™^v!.  .  ,-^  i?      ^  ^  V  This  is  one  of  the  most  responsible  medl-  of  new  programs. 

SSTm  VletLTto  v^        ^  '^  ^"^  "*  *^«  ^^^^'^  ^"^^  '^^  ^l^^"^'^  "-»»  Of  ^e^programs  were  begun  with 

..r.™^  °'  ^-  Rogers  to  fill  it,  at  the  age  of  41,  Is  modest  approprtaUons,  but  with  huge  b«i«- 

viktnam:  the  othm  protest  the  highest  tribute  to  bis  standing  in  medl-  in  increases.  Last  January  Mr.  Johnson  pro- 

TTie  protestors  marched  hi  a  ragged,  un-  dne    and    medical   education.   He   Is   to   be  posed  16  new  programs  alone,  In  the  middle 

even  but  <)ptermlned  line.  They  were  very  congratulated.  of  a  wartime  economy.  In  the  past  7  yeais 

young — many  In  their  teena,  most  In  their  He  wlU  be  succeeded  here  by  Dr.  Grant  70  new  programs  have  been  launched,  46  ot 

early  twenties.  W.  Uddle,  an  Internationally  known  medical  these  In   196S. 

Many    wore    beards,    and    their    clothes,  authority  who  came  to  VanderbUt  In  1966  The  government  payroll  has  Increased  by 

stained   and   dirty,   smelled    of   blood    and  *■  associate  professor  of  medicine.  The  Van-  479,650  persons  during  this  period.  Over  149,- 

•w«it.  derbllt  directorate  Is  another  of  the  nation's  000  have  been  added  within  the  past  year. 

But  unlike  most  of  the  marches  we  have  outstanding  medical  p>oeltions,  requiring  su-  Many  of  us  have  warned  that  these  hasty 

read  about  lately  In  the  press,  this  scene  was  pertor  qualifications.  Dr.  Uddle  la  to  be  con-  acUona  would  create  serious  fiscal  problems 

not  taking  place  in  New  York  or  Washington,  gratulated  on  his  selection.  and  fan  the  fires  of  Inflation, 

but  In  a  strange  land  where  men  stUl  die  The  Rogers  family  has  made  a  deep  im-  The  gross  miscalculation  of  costs  for  the 

from  the  bite  of  a  mosquito.  presslon  on  the  community  since  coming  to  Vietnam  war  Is  unbeUevable  and  unpardon- 

Although  they  did  not  shout  or  sing  much,  Nashville  m  1959.  Dr.  Rogers,  In  addition  to  able.  Gimmicks  have  been  used  by  the  Ad- 

they  had   the  unmlstalcable  look   in  their  bis  heavy  duties  at  the  university,  took  part  ministration    to    make    past    deficits    look 

tired  eyes  of  men  who  believe  in  what  they  ^"^  many  outside  Interests  and  activities.  His  amaUer  than  they  actually  are. 

were  protesting.  wife,   "Corky,"  quickly  became  a  leader  In  These   one-shot  fiscal   manipulationi   are 

These  men,  in  fact,  were  offering  the  ultl-  numerous  community  activities.  now  used  up.  The  high  finance  levels  of  the 

mate  protest:  they  were  Uylng  their  Uvee  on  She  took  an  immediate  interest  in  local  new  programs  are  unavoidably  with  us    So 

the  Une  for  their  beliefs.  poUUcal  affairs,  organized  a  women's  cam-  unhappily,    are    the    Irresponsible    policlea 

These  young  misn   came   from   Alabama,  P^lgh  in  behalf  of  the  Metro  government  which  have  brought  the /IscoJ  c/iicfcen«  home 

Kansas,  New  York  .  .  .  and  from  clUes  with  movement,   took  a  leading  part  In  several  to  rooet. 

strange  sounding  names  like  Da  Nang,  Chu  other  campaigns,  and  talUated  much  good  appropriations  and  ExpiNDrmMa 

Lai  and  Da  Tat.                                      ^  work  In  clvU  rights  and  human  relations.  ^  appropriations  and  EXPENorruus 

■niey  are  protesting  Communism  In  South  The   Roeerses    who   have   iiv«i    m    mnn«  The  news  media  have  been  critical  of  Con- 

^i.T^ss.-rr-'"-"—  ^I'^h'^"^^^^  Zi^r^r^^T^,'^:^^ 

V    i«sung.  ^ —  recommends  the  amount  of  numey  for  each 

^_^^^^^^^^^  program    In   a  separate   bill.   The   Congress 

~~"~""^"^~  Report  to  First  District,  Utah  ****h  votes  separately  on  the  funds  for  each 

program. 

Rogers  Family  Will  Be  Missed  extension  op  ritmatjitq  However,  much  of  the  money  that  is  ap- 
i!.All<JMt)iOr*  or  REMARKS  proprUted  Is  not  spent  until  sometime  later. 

EXTENSION  OP  RPMABirfi  °'  =   ^I  ^  *^*"*   "P  ^^  ****  Bureau  of  the 

lUAxuxxoiuw  UJr  KtMARKS  jj^ji     lAiiprMpi;    t     ntTnTnM  Budget,  or  because  the  money,  for  some  spe- 

or  nun.   LAUKCnLI.  J.   DUKIUN  clal  reason,  cannot  be  spent  In  the  fiscal  year 

HON    RirHARn   Fin  THM  OF  UTAH  for  which  It  was  approved. 

•ivn.   All^IlAlU/   rULlUn  DJTHEHOUSEOPREPRESENTATIVKS  _These  dollars  accumulate,  and  can  be  spent 

or  tennesseb     .  ^  _,                                            iAiiviw  on  the  authority  of  the  President  at  any  time 

XH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS  Wednesday.  December  13.  1967  thereafter. 

Wednesday.  December  13.  1967  sm^^iSSf a  Me^r  Tf^^T'^'  *^'  '^^^^^Z^'^!UTut''^^^. 

Mr.     PULTON     of     TVnnAtc^.      lur.  If  d   °®**°4^f  *  Member  of  the  House  All  or  part  of  this  money  may  be  spentby 

Siwi^r  i7^  «„     *,  ^^^^^^^-   ,Mr-  ot  Representatives  some  5  years  ago.  I  the  President  at  any  time,  through^er  of 

S^^H  p'Slf^°*i^.'^°""f ^  ^""^  ^^«  periodically  mailed  to  my  constitu-  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Thus.  redi^tioM 

naiw^*    ;  "^'ff "•  Chairman  of  the  de-  ents  a  report  on  activities  of  the  Con-  ^  appropriaUons  by  the  Congress  in  any 

wraaent  of  medicine  at  VanderbUt  Unl-  gress.  My  latest  "Report  Prom  Washlne-  ^'^^°  ^"^*'  ^^"  ^  '«>'  necessarUy  control  in 

^^  in  NashvlUe,  Tenn.,  is  to  become  ton"  will  be  sent  to  the  residents  of  the  ^\^^  ^^*  *^"*'  amount  of  money  q>ent 
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Is  a  defldt  for  a  flacal  year,  and  It  ao.  bow 
mucb  of  one. 

The  House  of  Representatives  tbJs  year  baa 
reduced  appropriations  below  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration requests  by  over  $6  billion.  This 
Is  more  than  $1  billion  leas  than  was  allocated 
by  the  Ckingress  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

In  spite  of  Congreeslonal  cutbacks,  the 
President  bas  authorized  expenditures  to- 
talling 911  billion  more  than  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  thus  completely  disregarding  the 
general  demand  for  reduction  In  govern- 
ment spending. 

THX  ANSWEB 

I  agree  fully  with  Congressman  WUbur 
Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Congressman  Byrnes,  Congress- 
man Bow  and  other  House  leaders,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Increase  the  President  has  pro- 
posed. The  Administration  must  make  an 
absolutely  firm  commitment  to  achieve  a 
substantial  reduction  in  expenditures.  Only 
after  this  la  accomplished  can  we  even  con- 
sider the  necessity  for  and  possible  effects  of 
a  tax  Increase.  Any  other  course  of  action 
would  be' sheer  hypocrisy  and  folly  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress. 

MThat  the  President  has  failed  to  tell  any- 
one is  that  even  with  a  substantial  reduction 
in  spending,  and  even  with  a  tax  Increase, 
under  his  proposed  spending  prpg^ram  we  will 
still  have  a  chopping  deficit.  This  can  force 
interest  rates  higher  and  spiral  Inflation  up- 
ward at  a  very  fast  rate.  As  a  result,  the  defi- 
cit and  the  total  national  debt  will  be  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  finance  and  manage. 

The  President  did  not  submit  a  specific  tax 
proposal  to  the  Congress  until  August  of  this 
year.  It  was  November  20  before  he  showed 
any  Interest  at  all  In  even  considering  re- 
duced expenditures.  In  the- meantime,  the 
Johnson  Administration  has  all  year  fought 
vigorously  against  a  determined  Congres- 
sional effort  to  reduce  appropriations  and  to 
force  a  reduction  in  expenditures. 

With  o\ir  nation  now  Involved  in  a  major 
armed  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia,  tre  cannot 
have  "guns  and  butter."  We  certainly  can- 
not have  them  to  the  extent  proposed  by  the 
Administration.  To  continue  on  this  course 
leaves  the  oountey  wide  open  for  financial 
disaster. 

Major  spending  cutbacks  are  called  for. 
Efforts  must  be  made  immediately  to  work 
toward  a  balanced  budget  and  sound  fiscal 
policy.  Our  eventual  goal  must  be  to  hold 
our  annual  expenditures  teithin  our  annual 
income.  " 

To  fully  fund  scores  of  new  programs  at 
honve  and  abroad  while  carrying  on  a  irast 
war  effcnrt,  all  through  borrowing  and  in- 
creasing the  annual  deficit,  can  only  have 
the  most  dire  effects  on  our  economy  and  the 
soundness  of  the  United  States  dollar.  The 
Administration  must  take  steps  to  cut  ex- 
penditures now  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  terrible . 
fiscal  crisis  now  facing  this  country. 

May  the  New  Tear  find  you  and  yours  in 
better  financial  shape  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— or  Heaven  help  you  1 1  Merry 
Christmas. 

TOUX  CONCBZSSMAN. 


S«crebu7  ob  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  I^OUISIAMA 

IN  TES  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  December  13, 1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  wondering  why  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  appears  reluctant  to  up- 
pear  before  congresglonal  committees  to 


answer  questtonfl   na  to  what  are  the 
foreign  relation  policies  of  our  country. 

Why  this  attitude  to  his  own  people 
when  the  Secretary  attends  every  Com- 
munist embassy  and  diplomatic  function 
in  Washington? 

Perhaps  the  difference  Is  that  Com- 
munist highballs  are  not  served  at  con- 
gressional hearings. 

Most  American  people  may  not  become 
a  jumpy  over  the  Secretary  of  State  hav- 
ing a  few  snorts  occasionally  at  a  Com- 
munist embassy,  but  after  a  while 
repeated  evlciences  of  imbibing  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Comniunlst  nations  gets 
even  the  least  panicky  concerned  over 
the  security  risk  Involved.  The  Secretary 
is  on  the  defe$se. 

His  image  of  hard  imbibing  was  raised 
in  the  Sundalr  Issue  of  Parade  for  No- 
vember 29.  Trie  question  now  becomes. 
How  long  wil  American  mothers  and 
fathers  tolerate  such  activities  while 
their  sons  art  being  killed  and  shot  up 
by  Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  Walter  Scott 
question  and  answer  of  December  10,  and 
the  Associate^  Press  release  for  Novem- 
ber 30: 

[From Parade,  Nov.  29, 19871 
PEtsoNALTrr  Parade 

Q.  Isn't  is  tue  that  under  the  strain  of 
the  war.  Dean'  Rusk  ia  beginning  to  crach 
physically,  that  he  is  now  drinking  too 
heavily? — P.  E^  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Rusk  Is  a  two-fisted  drinker  who  can 
hold  large  amounts  of  alcohol.  He  shows  no 
signs  of  cracking  physically,  only  Intellec- 
tually. He  keefe  pointing  out  the  necessity 
of  containing  Bed  China  In  Asia  but  cannot 
explain  satisfactorily  why,  if  Red  China  is 
our  Niunber  Oae  enemy,  we  are  po\iring  out 
our  blood  and  treasure  In  the  jungles  of 
Vietnam.  | 

[Prom  the  Asioclated  Press,  Dec.  10,  1967] 
.    RnsK's  Rxmrrr  Stibs   Sznatx   Wrath 

President  Joanson  may  be  asked  to  medi- 
ate a  continuiag  dispute  between  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Biuk  and  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Comjnlttee  regarding  Information 
on  the  Vietnaiii  war. 

Some  members  of  the  panel  are  growing 
Increasingly  liqpatlent  over  Busk's  rejection 
of  Invitations  to  appear  before  it  and  pub- 
licly answer  questions  on  the  administra- 
tion's Vietnam  policies. 

Sen.  Albert  Gore,  D-Tenn.,  said  yesterday 
he  wants  to  take  the  controversy  directly  to 
the  President  |or  a  decision. 

SEESS   rORMAI.    PROTEST 

His  plan  calls  for  having  the  committee 
authorize  Chairman  J.  W.  Fulbright,  D-Ark., 
to  register  a  lormal  protest  with  Johnson 
over  Rusk's  rejcusal  to  appear  at  a  public 
session. 

Such  a  motion,  prepared  for  Introduction 
at  a  committed  meeting  today,  could  not  be 
"voted  on  until  another  session  expected 
"tomorrow.        | 

A  Rusk  agreeinent  to  appear  publicly  could 
head  off  a  protest  to  the  White  House,  Gore 
said.  I 

He  commented  In  an  interview  after  a 
Senate  speech  In  which  he  complained  oif 
Rusk's  continuing  refusal  to  agree  to  discuss 
Vietnam  before  the  committee  with  the  pub- 
lic and  press  on  band. 

The  secretary  has  said  repeatedly  a  more 
candid  and  fniitful  exchange  of  views  can 
be  had  in  private  session. 

But  Oore  posed  a  series  of  questions  he 
said  Rusk  sho\4d  be  asked  to  answer  in  pub- 
Uc.  They  covered  goals  and  national  security 
aspects  of  tlie  Vietnam  mlUtary  effort. 

"How  can  slUiw  the  President  or  the  Sen- 


ate discharge  their  respective  responsibilities 
to  the  American  jieople  without  Incisive  pub- 
Uc  examination  Of  these  policies  and  ques- 
tions?" Gore  aak^  the  Senate. 

Rusk  last  appeared  before  the  committee 
in  public  on  Vietnam  In  February  1966.  CrlU- 
clsm  of  administration  war  policies  has  In- 
creased sharply  within  the  Foreign  Relations 
Commtltee  since  then. 

Rusk  also  has  been  greeted  by  widening 
demonstrations  irhen  he  goes  out  In  the 
country  to  spea 


FLANNl 


LATTSCHE   SATS 


Sen.  Frank  Laiische,  D-Ohlo,  charged  yes- 
terday that  a  'superior  force"  plans  the 
demonstrations  during  Rusk's  coUege  campus 
appearances. 

Lausche  Joined  Sens.  Jennings  Randolph, 
D-W.  Va.,  and  Birch  Bayh,  D-Ind.,  in  con- 
demning the  recent  outbreak  when  Rusk 
spoke  at  Indian^  University. 

But  they  also;  pointed  to  the  letter  of 
apology  presented  to  the  Secretary  and 
signed  by  I4,00q  students.  Bayh  said  he 
wished  the  letter  of  apology  had  received 
the  same  pubUmty  as  the  demonstration 
in  which  he  sal^  only  about  100  students 
participated.         I 

Lausche   said   ihere    was   proof   that  the 

anti-Rusk    demonstration   was   prearranged. 

He  said  after  the  speech,  leaflets  were  found 

Instructing  the  dissenters  on  what  to  shout. 

TORT*  Hrrs  AcrrATORS 

A  superior  forc#  was  planning  the  disturb- 
ance," Lausche  sild.  "In  my  opinion  that  is 
happening  aU  ovfer  the  country." 

Voicing  simUai^  views,  Los  Angeles  Mayor 
Samuel  F.  Yortyj  contended  yesterday  that 
agitators  manlpi^lated  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions In  places  where  President  Johnson 
spoke  recently. 

Yorty  told  the  I  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  the  demonstrtalon  in  hli 
city  last  June  agfinst  Johnson  was  manipu- 
lated and  plannied  in  advance  by  groups 
seeking  a  confrontation  with  [wlice.  Johnson 
was  In  Los  Angeles  for  a  Democratic  party 
affair. 


Dr.  Albert  Biirke  Speaks  for  Great 
White  Fleet 


KSTENSIpN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

O^   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSi  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Ifie 


Wednesda^,  December  13. 1967 

Mr.  EDMONt)SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
concept  of  the  Oreat  White  Fleet  was  the 
subject  of  a  conference  in  Washington 
on  October  11,  1967,  and  a  special  order 
granted  me  a  week  ago  reviewed  the  work 
of  that  conference. 

The  Great  White  Fleet  concept  would 
send  a  fleet  of  our  surplus  ships — similar 
to  the  famoosi  SS  Hope— around  the 
world  on  a  series  of  medical  and  educa- 
tional missions. 

One  of  the  inost  outstanding  state- 
ments made  at  the  October  11  meeting 
was  given  by  Df.  Albert  E.  Burke.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  available  for  the  special 
order  for  includon  into  the  Record. 

I  include  Dr.  &urke's  statement  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

Statement  bt  Dr.  Aljbxrt  E.  Bttrkr 

It  was  a  surprise,  while  on  a  period  of 
active  duty  traiaing  In  Norfolk  to  dlscun 
with  Capt.  Manscm  an  idea  I  thought  bad 
been  presented  here  in  Washington  by  then 
Sen.  Humphrey.  In  conversation  with  him 
one  day,  he  casually  mentioned  the  fact  tb»t 
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there  were  many  war-HiM  aargo  and  supply 
iblpe  In  mothballs,  doing  nothing.  It  seemed 
clear  to  me,  at  once,  that  It  would  be  logical 
ind  meaningful  for  the  nation's  interests 
to  convert  some  of  them  to  floating  universl- 
ti(B — as  training  institutions  to  pass  on  basic 
ikllls  in-slmple  manufacturing  to  the  people 
at  the  "Backward"  nations,  as  weU  as  more 
(opbistlcated  kinds  or  knowledge  and  help, 
u  In  the  case  of  the  ship  "Hope."  I  did  not 
know,  as  I  was  talking  about  this  with  Cap- 
ttln  Manson,  that  he  was  the  originator  of 
tbe  Idea.  We  have  not  stopped  talking  about 
ttitnce. 

I  think  Captain  Mansoa's  reason  in  having 
me  here  Is  to  make  oertaln  that  we  do  not 
end  this  beginning,  talking  to  ourselves 
■bout  the  White  Fleet.  It  Is  an  Important 
Idea  for  reasons  that  have  to  do  with  an 
incident  in  which  I  participated  not  long 
igo— out  in  the  Haight  Aahbury  district  of 
Ssn  Francisco  where  I  had  been  asked  to  do 
sn  interview  program  for  one  of  the  states 
television  stations.  The  mtervlew  was  to  In- 
dude  several  representatl-e  young  people 
who  had  gone  "Hippie."  One  of  the  young- 
ftVB  made  the  remark,  during  that  inter- 
Tletr,  that  what  bothered  her  most  about 
things  was  the  arrogant  way  our  power  and 
wealth  as  a  nation  were  being  used  to  Inter- 
ten  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  others.  Why 
could  we  not  leave  them  alone — concentrate 
on  our  own  problems  at  home.  There  is  a 
dangerous  misconception  In  this  country 
ibout  power.  Our  young  people  do  not  know 
or  understand  it,  because  too  many  of  the 
"command  generation"  of  adults  know  so 
Uttle  about  it. 

We  are  a  rich  and  powerful  people.  That 
li  t  burden,  of  responsibility,  that  no  naUon 
In  an  equivalent  position  tbruout  history 
hu  been  able  to  avoid.  No  nation,  no  civiliza- 
tion has  ever  been  able  to  "cop  out,"  or 
"drop-out"  or  otherwise  avoid  It.  As  In  all 
eirller  cases,  we  Influence  the  world  around 
n»— Interfere  with  its  internal  affairs  because 
of  what  we  are  as  a  rich  and  powerful  people. 
Dr.  Hlngsons  remarks  oarUer  make  that  point 
io  clearly,  presumably  no  one  could  miss  it. 
For  example,  if  this  nation  were  to  stop 
producing  the  pharmaceuticals  and  medi- 
cines he  talked  about,  I  doubt  seriously  that 
hslf  the  populations  of  many  new  nations 
would  remain  alive  today.  That  is  part  of 
our  real  Influence,  and  Internal  interference 
In  the  affairs  of  others  that  young  lady  In 
Hlppleland  somehow  knew  nothing  about. 
Our  way  of  carrying  on  our  affairs,  even  In 
the  way  we  run  our  economy,  produces  com- 
mon markets  abroad — as  the  result  of  the 
new  rash  of  mergers  into  new  conglomerate 
corporate  holdings  our  financial  pages  have 
been  telling  us  about  the  past  few  years.  We 
dW  that  minding  our  own  business.  It  dis- 
rupted the  world  arovmd  us.  Our  real  problem 
i(  not  whether  we  want  our  power  to  influ- 
ence others,  or  Interfere  In  the  Internal  af- 
f«ln  of  others,  but  how  will  we  use  our  wealth 
ind  power  to  Influence  what  goes  on  around 
u».  All  of  which  U  part  of  the  oldest  lesson 
m  history  that  nation  after  nation  and  clvl- 
lastlon  after  civilization  has  had  to  learn 
w  and  over  again — that  no  people,  at  any 
wae.  anywhere,  has  ever  been  able  to  live 
oot  its  time  on  its  own  terms.  What  goes  on 
•round  a  naUon  cm-  people  always  affects  what 
«•»  be  done  at  home. 

With  that  environment  around  us  In 
■tad.  The  White  Fleet  becomes  clearly  a 
n«al  Idea.  It  U  certainly  that  for  the  young 
P«P«  With  whom  I  hare  discussed  the  Idea 
"tte  white  fleet  over  the  years,  in  public 
*«™*«  and  appearances  on  college  cam- 
V«ts.  In  an  almost  consistent  way,  young 
Pwple  see  the  idea  of  an  educational  and 
™«ihg  program  as  a  means  of  dealing  with 
»»c  world  problems  as  a  dynamic,  worth- 
•°«Wea.  In  the  same  sense  that  President 
•«aMy  managed  to  push  the  right  button 
»W««late  young  people  to  action  In  the 
"**  Corps,  this  idea  produces  the  same 
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response.  It  gives  them  a  concrete  way  to 
express  their  concern  about  world  problems. 
Nothing  President  Kennedy  offered  them 
compares  with  the  enormous  p>068lbUitles  at 
the  White  neet — which  would  tap  and  de- 
velop not  only  the  resources  and  talent  ot 
the  people  In  the  new  nations,  but  in  a 
critically  important  way  would  aUow  us  to 
tap  and  develop  our  now  largely  do>rmfint 
and  unused  resources  of  talent  In  our  own 
people.  By  way  of  example,  to  Austin,  Texas, 
some  months  ago,  during  the  question  period 
following  a  lecture  at  the  University  a  young 
student  asked  a  pertinent  question  about  the 
White  Fleet  that  started  a  discussion  stlU 
going  strong  at  2:30  the  following  morning. 
They  talked  about  what  coxild  be  done  by 
young  people  today — to  do  the  kind  of  things 
that  would  really  count,  by  doing  something 
of  value.  There  is  an  enormous,  untapped 
force  In  our  young  people  that  Is  a  danger- 
ously unexplolted  resource  here  at  home. 
Their  Interests,  their  devotion  remain  an 
Important  unexplolted  resource.  A  point  that 
could  be  made  for  many  adults  as  weU, 
with  skill  and  experience  in  fields  related  to 
a  possible  White  Fleet  program. 

Appoint  about  the  White  Fleet  that  con- 
cerns me  Involves  population  growth,  and 
economic  development  programa— just  as  we 
have  considered  them  here.  There  Is  not,  at 
present,  a  practical  means  to  aid  new  nations 
(with  rapidly  growing  popiUations)  fast 
enough  so  that  they  can  keep  economic 
growth  ahead  of  biological  growth.  There  is 
no  practicable  method  to  train  brainpower 
and  provide  skilled  musclepower  on  the  scale 
needed  to  make  economic  growth  possible  In 
the  new  nations.  I  remember  the  wording  of 
the  problem  in  the  first  of  India's  five  year 
plans.  They  hoped,  they  said,  to  be  no  farther 
behind  in  the  production  of  food  and  manu- 
factures at  the  end  of  the  planning  period 
than  at  the  beginning — after  a  significant 
Increase  in  output  in  all  areas  of  the  economy 
had  been  made.  This  U  pretty  much  the 
reality  of  economic  growth  world-wide.  The 
reaUty  of  our  time  is  that  only  In  the  West- 
em  nations  Is  there  the  concentration  of 
«clentiflc-technologlcal  brainpower  and  capi- 
tal to  make  it  possible  to  produce  the  vital 
necessities  (such  as  pharmaceuticals)  on  an 
adequately  expanding  basis  to  meet  world 
needs.  It  cannot,  by  any  present  measure, 
be  duplicated  nation  by  nation— as  too  many 
well  IntenUoned  individuals  and  agencies 
believe  in  aid  programs  now  operating. 

Whatever  the  motivation,  call  it  Christian 
motivation — humanistic — altruistic,  or  what- 
ever, there  Is  a  biblical  Injunction  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "from  those  to  whom  much  has  been 
given,  much  is  expected."  I  subscribe  to  this 
Injimctlon.  Much  has  been  given  to  us 
Much— on  the  order  of  the  White  Fleet— can 
be  expected  from  us. 

I  am  not  trying  to  suggest  that  we.  In  our 
part  of  the  west,  have  some  god-given  mo- 
nopoly on  brains  and  talent  to  do  the  Job  of 
educating  and  training  others.  Accidents  (of 
history)  do  happen.  We  are  the  rich  and 
powerfiU  ones  of  our  Ume,  and  even  amongst 
Canadians,  Germans.  Britishers,  and  French- 
men there  is  real  fear  of  our  near-monopoly 
on  talent  and  capital— and  the  continuing 
drain  of  their  resources  to  this  country.  There 
Is  more  than  an  obligation  to  turn  some  of 
it  back — there  is  the  need  to  do  so  in  the 
world  the  F_A.O.  of  the  United  Nations  points 
out  is  very  real  around  us — hungrier  than 
26  years  ago.  poorer  too,  and  so — ^more  dan- 
gerous to  us,  as  part  of  that  environment 
around  us  mentioned  earlier.  That  gulf,  be- 
tween haves  and  have  note,  can  l>e  tackled 
by  a  White  Fleet  as  by  no  other  method.  It  Is 
true,  as  Dr.  Hlngson  pointed  out,  that  within 
a  20  year  period  we  could  wipe  out  most  of 
the  disease  and  Ulness  that  now  exists  on 
this  planet,  and  for  an  expenditure  of  funds 
smaller  by  for  than  present  expenditures  laid 
out  for  International  problems  of  war  euid 
P«*c«-  We  need  a  better  balance  in  our  inter- 
national   relations.   Politics,    Mao-Tse-Tung 


has  pointed  out,  comes  out  of  the  mouth  of 
a  gun.  We  woxild  be  foolish  beyond  measure 
to  ignore  the  Importance  such  men  attach 
to  mlUtary  power.  It  must  be  met,  nu^tched 
and  stalemated.  But  only  as  a  beginning  of 
policy — not  as  the  end  of  poUcy.  A  military 
balance  offers  a  simple  opportunity  to  use 
the  vast  resources  and  strength  of  this  nation 
In  non-miutary  (or  what  Is  poor  described 
as  paclflcaUon)  terms  to  bring  about  critical 
and  necessary  changes  in  the  new  nations. 
No  other  nation  can  match  this  non-mllltary 
aspect  of  our  power.  They  can  only  promise, 
and  talk  about  It  is  a  future  possibility.  We 
can  deliver — by  the  White  Fleet. 

I  think  there  is  more  than  adequate  prec- 
edent for  this  kind  of  actlan  on  our  part, 
in  so  dealing  with  the  rest  ot  the  world.  The 
Honorable  Mrs.  Bolton  and  others  here  will 
remember  the  series  of  programs  I  did  some 
years  back  which  I  called  the  Dynamics  of 
Communism  and  Democracy.  In  one  of  those 
programs  I  pointed  out  the  views  of  the 
men  who  made  this  nation,  about  our  na- 
tional purpose.  It  was  not  intended  to  ta- 
volve  or  benefit  human  beings  in  North 
America  alone.  Consider  George  Washing- 
ton's words — "The  preservation  of  the  sacred 
fire  of  liberty  and  destiny  of  the  republican 
model  of  government  are  jusUy  considered 
as  deeply — perhaps  as  finally  staked  on  the 
experiment  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the 
American  people."  We  held  something  in 
trust  for  mankind.  Consider  Dan  Webster's 
words— "If,  in  our  case,  the  representative 
system  ultimately  fail.  popiUar  governments 
must  be  pronounced  impossible.  The  last 
hopes  of  mankind,  therefore,  rest  with  us." 
We  were  the  hope — of  and  for  men  outside 
the  North  American  continent  too.  There  is 
more  of  this,  much  more.  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  his  inaugural  speech  stated  clearly— "The 
flames  kindled  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776, 
have  spread  over  too  much  of  the  globe  to 
be  extinguished  by  despotism.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  will  consume  those  engines  and 
all  who  work  them.  May  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  be  to  the  world— to  some 
sooner,  to  others  later,  but  finally  to  aU.  the 

signal  of  arousing  men  to  burst  the  chains 

etc."  AU  men.  were  his  concern. 

We   have   the   power   to   fulfil   that   basic 
obligation.  It  results  from  our  being  a  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  people.  It  results  from  our  scien- 
tiflc  and  technological  knowledge  and  know 
how.  We  have  that  power  in  our  capital  and 
human  resources.  It  can  be  used  by  way  of 
those  moth  baUed  ships  that  started  me  on 
this    line    of    reasomng    long    before    I    met 
Prank   Manson.   the  originator   of   the  Idea. 
There  is  another,  final  reason  for  my  con- 
cern in  this  matter.  I  am  as  confused  about 
my  generation  as— during  that  interview  with 
young  people  in  Hlpplee  and  I  mentioned 
"■^iier — those   inexciisably   ignorant   young- 
sters told  me  I  and  my  generation  confused 
them.  I  do  not  imderstand  how  any  gen- 
eration   of    Americans    bom    as    mine    was 
either  before,  during  or  after  World  War  I 
then  moving  into  the  greatest  economic  de- 
pression  in    the   world's   history,    and   from 
that  Into  the  period  of  the  totaUtarlan  states 
and  World  War  H.  on  into  the  cold  war  and 
Korea  and  now  Vietnam— I  do  not  under- 
stand how  my  generation  can  be  as  inar- 
ticulate   on    explaining    what    we    learned 
fought   and   died   for.    to   our   children— let 
alone  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  My  genera- 
tion runs  this  nation's  business  and  Industry 
Its  newspapers,  radio  and  television  and  the 
rest  of  communications  media.  After  seven- 
teen years  In  the  television  media  I  know 
the  full  measure  of  irresponsibility  of  those 
men  in  the  use  of  advertising  budgets  to  in- 
form my  children — not  about  the  reality  of 
a  world  environment  that  threatens  of  sur- 
vival of  the  American  idea  of  self-rule,  but 
about  talking  horses  and  cars,  about  Hogans 
heroes  (a  travesty  of  truth  about  war)  Mc- 
Hales  Navy.  Gomer  Pyle  and  the  rest.  Noth- 
ing  of    the   real    world    passes   through   the 
hands  of  my  generation.  Perhaps,  in  pdb- 
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Uclzlng  this  IdM  of  the  wblte  fleet  througb 
meana  available  to  me,  I  can  compenaate  for 
tbe  neglect  of  my  generation  In  ita  obliga- 
tion to  tbla  nation's  future — a  bit. 


Urbu  Renewal  of  Watts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

~~  OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  13.  1967 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing newsletter  was  sent  to  me  by  a 
group  of  citizens  concerned  about  the 
proposals  for  urban  renewal  and  develop- 
ment in  the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles. 
Because  I  consider  it  of  sufiQcient  in- 
terest and  deserving  of  more  widespread 
attention.  I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Con- 
GRXSSiONAL  RECORD  as  a  publlc  service  so 
that  others  may  be  informed  about  tliis 
matter  of  primary  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  Watts  cMnmunity  and  the 
entire  southeast  area  of  Los  Angeles 
County:  

NXWSLrTTXS 

Dkas  Pkopkett  Ownkrs,  Residknts,  Bttsi- 
mxss-paofbssional.    commttmtt    oxganiza- 

TION8,     YOtJNO     PeOPL*,     CWTT.nBFlT,     AGKNCIXS. 

PounciANs.  AND  Fkixnds  OF  WATTS :  There 
are  many  urban  renewal -xirban  development- 
urban  redevelopment  activities  occurring 
within  the  extended  Watts  curlew  area.  They 
have  direct  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  Los 
Angeles  oommunlty. 

1.  The  Community  Redevelopment  Agency 
of  the  city  of  Lob  Angeles  (CRA)  baa  drawn 
up  CRA  Plan  1  for  tbe  redesign  of  107  acres 
in  South  Central  Los  Angeles  bordered  by 
Century  Boulevard  (North).  104th  St. 
(South) ,  Wilmington  Avenue  (East) ,  Success 

Avenue  (West) .  This  plan  Includes  Industry 
a«st  of  tbe  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  tracks 
to  Wilmington  Avenue. 

Plan  1  la  an  alternate  plan  for  Plan  A, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Watts  community 
on  November  19,  1066  at  a  public  meeting 
held  m  the  Will  Rogers  Park  Lounge  to  an 
overflow  crowd. 

2.  TTie  Watta  Development  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  which  Mrs.  Beatrice  Reeves  Is  Presi- 
dent/Chairman, also  known  as  the  Mayor's 
Advisory  Committee,  has  reviewed  Plfin  A 
and  Plan  1  in  their  meetings,  but  no  others. 

3.  On  November  9,  1967  at  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Planning  Commission  Hearing  at  City 
HaU  the  business  concerned  Urban  Renewal 
Of  Watts.  The  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee 
submitted  a  letter  supporting  CRA  Plan  1. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Rochelle  and  Mr.  Robert  Van 
Meter  spoke  in  behalf  of  this  support.  A 
second  letter  was  presented  from  a  Minority 
committee  of  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. It  was  against  CRA  Plan  1.  Those  repre- 
senting and  speaking  for  tbe  community's 
opimon  were  Mrs.  Lotus  Murphy,  Mrs.  Fan- 
nie Mobley,  Mr.  Charles.  Knox  of  Congress- 
man HawUn's  office.  Dr.  Christopher  Taylor, 
Mr.  Ben  Peery,  Mr.  Claude  McDonald,  Mr. 
George  Crawford,  and  Mr.  Milton  Goodwin. 

It  was  especially  noted  that  tbe  thinking 
of  the  people  wlthm  the  area  to  be  affected 
and  its  immediate  surrounding  areas  had 
not  been  considered.  The  City  Planning  Com- 
missioners' postponed  makmg  a  decision  on 
Plan  1  untU  November  30. 1967. 

4.  On  November  37,  1967  the  Los  Angeles 
Goals  Program  Center  for  Choice  sponsored 
a  Town  HaU  Meeting  at  Markham  Jr.  High 
SchooL  This  grew  out  of  cltlaens  requesting 
to  meet  with  Loe  Angeles  City  Agencies  for 
Information  eoncemlng  tbe  Immediate  plans 


for  Watts.  The  City  Plannmg.  Oommunlty 
Development,  vid  the  Community  Redevel- 
opment Agencies  did  not  attend,  althovigh 
they  had  called  the  Center  for  Choice  and 
confirmed  their  attendance.  During  the  after- 
noon of  November  37,  19«7  an  order  was 
Issued  from  City  Hall  m  tl»e  Mayor's  office 
for  these  agencies  not  to  honor  the  commit- 
ments. I 

Other  invited  guests  who  contributed  to- 
formation  at  ^e  panel  discussion  and  an- 
swered que8tio4B  of  the  community  were :  Blr. 
Harold  WllUaniB  (Watts  Towers).  Mrs.  Bea- 
trloe  Reeves  (Mayor's  Advisory  Committee), 
Mre.  Pannle  Mobley  (Watts  Community  Ac- 
tion Group),  I^.  Eugene  Brooks  (Planner), 
Mr.  George  Crawford  (Merchant),  and  Mr. 
Claude  McDonald  (Son  of  Watts).  Some  of 
the  Issues  centered  around  (1)  anger  at  the 
City  Agencies  ^  not  showing  up  at  a  com- 
munity meetlhg;  (2)  disturbed  property 
owners  being  tpld  they  had  to  sell  now,  but 
they  would  be  pffered  first  option  to  re-pur- 
chase when  toe  land  was  redeveloped;  (3) 
feelings  and  c^lnions  against  CRA  Plan  i; 
(4)  concern  19  whose  interest  the  Mayor's 
Advisory  Commllttee  Is  working;  (6)  residents' 
desire  to  participate  In  the  planning  process 
for  a  new  Watts. 

t.  At  their  ifieetlng  on  November  39,  1967 
the  Mayor's  Adyisory  Committee  responded  to 
and  were  inmienced  by  their  committee 
members  and  by  tbe  expressions  of  commu- 
mty  opimons  at  the  Markham  School  meet- 
ing. They  agreed  to  forward  these  opinions  to 
aty  HaU. 

6.  Those  spiking  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
munity at  -Oik  Los  Angeles  City  Planning 
Commission  Hearing  on  November  30.  1967 
were:  (1)  Mr.  Judson  Howard.  Field  Deputy 
for  Coundlman  Gibson's  office,  Mr.  Charles 
Knox  of  Congressman  Hawkins'  c^ce,  State 
Assemblyman  Leon  Ralph's  representative; 
Mr.  Ted  Watktns  read  a  resolution  from  the 
Mayor's  committee  advising  tbe  removal  of 
Indvistry  from  the  CRA  Plan  1;  eommimlty 
response  was  obntlnued  by  Dr.  Edmonds  (res- 
ident) ,  Mrs.  Iiolores  TcnnUn,  Secretary  and 
resident  pree(  ntlng  resolutions  from  the 
Mayor's  comn  Ittee  in  the  interest  of  estab- 
lishing some  iTOund  rules.  Mr.  Claude  Mc- 
Donald, Mr.  Ben  Peery  (resident) ,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  W.  Murph  concluded  the  detailed 
expressions  of  t»nunumty  opimons,  concerns, 
and  anxieties. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Planning  Commission 
postponed  a  (feclslon  for  sixty  days. 

7.  Tbe  present  crisis  area  under  study 
shows  the  same  boundaries  as  the  extended 
Watts  curfew  area  of  1965.  Of  this.  107  acres 
within  the  South  Central  portion  are  of 
very  immediate  concern. 

Those  serlotisly  interested  in  working  on 
plans  reflectiag  the  thinking  of  their  local 
community  should  be  together — already 
talking  and  sfudylng  with  each  other. 
Town  HaU  meetings  are  scheduled  for  ev- 
eryone's participation.  Listen  out  for  those 
m  your  area  and  attend. 

WnxiAM  R.  JONXS, 

Chairmfin,  Steering  Committee,  Los 
Ang^ea  Goals  Program. 

DOLOKXS  M.  ToMUir, 

Vlewpoinfer. 
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EXTEl  rSlON  OF  REMARKS 


hometown's  nejtrspaper,  the  Saginaw 
News,  concerning  recent  efforts  by  two 
Michigan  Members  of  Congress,  our  col- 
league. Representative  Donald  w. 
RiiGLK,  Jt.,  an(J  former  House  Member 
and  now  Senator,  Robert  P.  Oriftin. 

The  News  appropriately  singled  out 
these  efforts  by  Representative  Riegu 
and  Senator  Grjffin  in  what  the  paper 
termed  "the  pe4ple's  right  to  know  and 
their  right  of  cboice." 

The  editorial  (concluded: 

In  so  doing  the^  (Rlegle  and  Grlffln)  have 
put  large  cracks  (n  the  wall  which  so  many 
often  regard  as  Itaipregnable  m  the  Federal 
Government's  relationship  with  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  editorial,  which  appeared  on  De- 
cember 8.  1967,  follows: 

RIZCI.E,  Qvjrrat  acALX  an  Imfrkgnabi.e  Wall 
A  couple  of  notable  victories  have  been 
chalked  up  this  [week  m  Congress  thanks 
largely  to  the  Individual  efforts  of  two  Michi- 
gan members  of  tjhat  august  body.  Rep.  Don- 
ald W.  Rlegle  Jr.  pf  FUnt  and  Sen.  Robert  P. 
Orilfin. 

Both  men  havel  prevailed  in  a  manner  that 
speaks  well  of  ^helr  attentiveness  to  the 
right  of  the  people  to  know  and  to  a  free 
choice.  And  while  their  legislative  successes 
have  come  In  Widely  divergent  fields— the 
government's  handling  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  federal  aid  to  education — no  two  thlngi 
are  creating  mofe  dlvlslveness  among  tbe 
American  people  ialong  emotional  lines. 

In  the  case  oi  Rep.  Rlegle,  a  GOP  flrst- 
tlmer  and  a  babyf  In  years  compared  to  many 
of  bis  House  colieagues,  his  accomplishment 
represents  a  major  breakthrough  in  the 
credibility  gap  hanging  over  the  entire 
American  commitment  In  Asia.  More,  It  Is  s 
tribute  to  the  amdaclty  and  persuasiveness 
of  this  yoimg  m^ver  who  has  been  throwing 
feathers  into  the  fan  of  the  government  es- 
tablishment evev  since  he  arrived  In  Wash- 
mgton.  I 

For  months  n^w  Rlegle  has  been  pushing 
and  prodding  th^  Defense  and  State  Depart- 
ments to  get  access  to  Information  that 
would  present  ein  accurate,  updated  and 
comprehensive  assessment  of  n.S.  progress  In 
the  Vietnam  war  and  the  equally  Important 
pacification  program. 

Those  months  of  persistence  during  which 
he  has  l>een  hi^rling  challenging  questions 
at  both  departments,  have  now  paid  oS.  In 
at  least  partial  Capitulation  to  his  insistent 
bugging,  tbe  Pei^tagon  has  agreed  to  furnish 
monthly  progress  reports  on  the  military  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam.  They  will  come  to  Rlegle 
by  way  of  the  Hduse  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  which  h(  serves  and  they  will  cover 
some  86  statistical  categories. 

At  the  same  time  the  State  Department 
announced  that  it  will  begin  work  compiling 
systematic  reports  on  our  natlon-buUdlng 
and  pacification  efforts  into  which  we  are 
pouring  bilUons  through  the  departmenti 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  i 

Rlegle  had  a4ked  for  reports  covering  87 
categories  tncltidlng  gains  made  in  South 
Vietnam  m  sucp  fields  as  medicine,  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  industry,  economy,  public 
health — and  even  the  AID  program  Itself.  He 
has  asked  for  these  reports  because  he  thinks 
it's  Important  <or  the  people  to  know  ho* 
we're   domg   fot    what   we're   spending.  We 


JAMES  HARVEY 

OF  ICCHIOAN 
JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ly,  December  13, 1967 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  la  a 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  oC  the  House  an  exceptionally 
fine   edltorkl  which   i4>peared  in  my    with  appiovmg 


agree.  I 

Rlegle,  of  coT^rse,  will  not  get  all  that  he 
wanted.  He  will  not  get  weekly  reports  and 
he  will  not  even  get  monthly  reports  In  some 
of  the  categories  simply  because  statistical 
data  in  some  are  compiled  only  on  an  an- 
nual basis.  He  ^»a  questioned  this,  too,  and 
properly  so. 

But  the  important  point  is  that  ^«*J^ 

first  time  a  congressional  committee  charged 

federal  expenditiu'es  will  In 


getting  Information  which  heretofore  has 
not  been  avaUable.  This  is  more  than  any- 
body else  has  been  able  to  accomplish. 

With  Congress  ta  a  perpetual  state  a< 
dither  over  this  war  and  midst  contln\ial  hue 
and  cry  over  the  so-called  credibility  gap. 
what  Rlegle  has  achieved  is  of  more  than 
passing  significance. 

On  tbe  other  side  of  Capitol  Hill,  Sen. 
Orlffin  surmounted  an  almost  equally  for- 
midable barrier  when  he  prevailed  over  Sen. 
Everett  Dirksen  In  a  civil  rights  test  arising 
over  the  (14.2  billion  federal  aid  to  education 
bill.  Angrily,  and  wrongly.  Sen.  Dirksen  was 
demandmg  the  bill  be  amended  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  federal  school  funds  for  busing  of 
students  to  achieve  reurial  balance  m  class- 
rooms. 

Griffin  challenged  tbe  measiire  on  grounds 
that  it  flew  in  tbe  face  of  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  which,  ta  effect  leaves  bus- 
ing up  to  the  states  and  local  school  dlstrtots. 

Offering  a  countering  amendment  which 
preserves  this  right.  Oriffln  won  and  thereby 
foreclosed  a  lot  of  debate  which  threatened 
to  further  delay  passage  of  the  entire  bill. 

Tills  is  good,  not  so  much  because  there  Is 
any  conviction  that  busmg  Is  the  answer  to 
equalizing  educational  opportunities  of  m- 
nerclty  pupils,  but  because  It  was  a  victory 
for  moderation  over  excesslveness.  It  neither 
farces  nor  denies,  but  leaves  tbe  decisions  to 
k>cal  districts  without  threat  of  federal  co- 
ercion, one  way  or  the  other,  hanging  over 
their  heads. 

It  Is  no  more  correct  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  deny  the  mm  of  VS.  funds  for 
such  experimentation  than  it  is  to  force 
busing  through  threat  that  all  federal  aid 
may  be  cut  out  if  busing  Negro  youngsters 
to  predominantly  Negro  schools  is  not  car- 
ried out. 

Even  as  the  Senate  wrestled  with  this 
question  there  came  word  from  Washington 
this  week  that  a  number  of  leading  educa- 
tors were  saying  that  the  greatest  danger  to 
efforts  aimed  at  improving  educational  op- 
portunities for  disadvantaged  soimgBters  Ues 
tn  opinion  becoming  polarized  around  the 
diametrically  opposing  views  of  the  mtegra- 
tlonlsts  who  insist  that  integrated  class- 
tooms  are  the  only  way  to  educational 
achievement  and  those  who  would  rather  see 
federal  aid  used  to  upgrade  educational  pro- 
grams in  the  inner  core  schools. 

Pot  our  part  there  are  serious  reservations 
In  the  merits  of  busing  as  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing the  desired  goal— but  this  doesn't  mean 
that  school  districts  should  be  shut  off  from 
the  right  of  trying  It. 

At  any  rate,  the  Grtffln  amendment  at 
least  took  some  of  the  heat  out  of  the  federal 
aid  to  education  squabble  while  still  pre- 
serving the  option  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment. And  from  a  purely  political  stand- 
point. It  rescued  Sen.  Dirksen  from  a  highly 
untenable  position.  For  had  It  passed,  there 
night  weu  have  been  serious  repercussions 
for  the  GOP. 

Both  Rep.  Rlegle  and  Sen.  Oriffln  have 
scored  Important  points  for  the  people's  right 
to  know  and  their  right  of  choice.  In  so  do- 
ing, they  have  put  large  cracks  In  the  wall 
which  so  many  often  rogard  as  Impregnable 
In  the  federal  government's  relationship  with 
the  taxpayers. 


PoTerty  War  Weapons 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  aiw  JxxsxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  13.  1967 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  fate 
w  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 


ments of  1967  no  longer  in  doubt,  it 
would  be  sheer  deception  to  even  b^in 
to  suspect  that  the  problem  of  poverty  la 
about  to  dissolve.  SIikx  poverty,  by  defi- 
nition, "may  cover  a  range  f  rcma  extreme 
want  of  necessities  to  a  falling  short  of 
having  comfortable  means,"  it  Is  appar- 
ent that  the  "class"  for  whom  these  pro- 
grams are  designed  is  relative  to  the 
society  of  which  it  is  a  part.  An  editorial 
in  the  December  2,  1967,  Issue  of  my 
constituent  newspaper,  the  Woodbury 
Daily  Times,  relates: 

It  would  seem  to  an  unbiased  observer 
that  the  nation  has  been  making  a  pretty 
relentless  war  on  poverty  throughout  the 
178  years  since  our  Constitution  ratified  the 
private  enterprise  system.  Startlhg  with  less 
than  four  mllliun  persons  .  .  .  our  population 
has  increased  to  200  million,  enjoying  the 
highest  standard  of  living,  and  less  poverty, 
than  exists  anywhere.  The  reality  of  the 
situation  l3  that  even  tbe  poorest  among  us 
su'e  more  fortunate  than  a  majority  of  the 
rest  of  the  world's  peoples. 

To  follow.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  prob- 
lem of  poverty  lies  in  the  "extreme  want 
of  necessities,"  but  I  would  submit  that 
the  expectation,  the  insatiable  and  un- 
attainable goal.  Is  "having  comfortable 
means."  While  the  former  deals  with  the 
subsistence  of  life  itself,  the  latter  in- 
volves the  more  versatile  social  complexi- 
ties of  human  wants  and  desires.  So  long 
as  this  psychology  exists,  poverty  will 
always  be  with  us,  although  it  may  well 
come  to  pass  that  no  one  will  have  an 
income  below  that  magic  number  which 
separates  the  poverty  stricken  from  the 
self-sustaining. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been  said  that  the 
poverty  war's  biggest  shortcoming  is  In 
seeking  short-term  results  with  long- 
term  answers.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
evidenced  by  the  multibillion-dollar  ex- 
penditures, with  more  to  come,  that  have 

done  little  more  than  elevate  expecta- 
tions and  ftu-ther  aggravate  frustration. 
The  aura  of  the  Federal  Government's 
benevolence,  fueled  by  vast  financial  re- 
sources, loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  It  is 
the  taxpayer  who  shoulders  the  burden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  more  note- 
worthy of  the  poverty  war  efforts  are 
certain  of  the  educationally  oriented 
programs.  There  Is  another  pover^  war 
weapon,  however,  that  has  attracted 
some  attention,  but  which  I  feel  has  not 
been  given  the  credit  or  the  encourage- 
ment that  it  is  due.  This  is  the  matter 
of  Investment  by  private  enterprise  for 
the  long-range  development  of  produc- 
tive human  resources.  I  believe  that 
profltmaking  private  enterprise  Is  the 
backbone  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
poverty  programs,  and  the  ability  to 
succeed  will  largely  depend  upon  the 
Federal  Oovemment's  cooperation  rather 
than  its  overpowering  direction. 

Estimating  that  the  creation  of  one 
new  Job  requires,  on  the  average,  the 
capital  Investment  of  $20,000,  the  edi- 
torial previously  referred  to  sums  up  the 
situation  in  stating: 

Government  can  give  to  some  only  what 
it  takes  from  others.  If  Government  takes 
the  $20,000  which  would  otherwise  go  Into 
creatmg  a  new  job,  then  It  is  defeating  a 
tried  and  proved  method  of  overcoming 
poverty  m  our  land. 

The  full  context  of  the  editorial  fol- 
lows: 


PoviMTT  Waa  Weapons 

It  has  been  calculated  that  cm  an  average 
In  the  United  States,  It  takes  about  $20,000 
Invested  capital  to  provide  one  Job.  That  in- 
vestment takes  the  form  of  land,  buildings, 
equipment,  and  tools.  The  $30,000  per  job 
figure  indicates  that  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  one-and-a-half  trillion  dollars  has 
been  Invested  m  the  75  mUUon  jobs  In  this 
country.  This  total  Investment  represents 
the  savings  of  mUUons  of  our  citizens,  from 
the  widow's  mite  to  the  tycoon's  millions. 

It  would  seem  to  an  unbiased  observer  that 
the  nation  has  been  making  a  pretty  relent- 
less war  on  poverty  throughout  the  178  years 
since  our  Constitution  ratified  the  private 
enterprise  system.  Starting  with  less  than 
four  million  persons  bunched  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  our  population  has  spread 
across  a  completely  undeveloped  country  to 
the  Pacific.  Meanwhile,  the  population  has 
increased  to  200  million,  enjoying  the  highest 
standard  of  Uvlng,  and  less  poverty,  than 
exists  anywhere  In  tbe  world.  The  reaUty  of 
the  situation  Is  that  even  tlie  poorest  among 
us  are  more  fortunate  than  a  majority  of 
the  rest  of  the  world's  peoples. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  somettiing  shouldn't 
be  done  about  the  poverty-stricken  among 
us.  But  it  Is  to  point  out  that  what  Is  taxed 
from  the  "haves,"  to  give  to  the  "have-nots." 
as  the  President  expressed  it,  wm  not  be 
available  as  savmgs  to  be  Invested  In  the  land, 
buildings  and  tools  which  provide  jobs. 

Small  business  bankruptcies  are  increasing 
at  an  alanmng  rate.  A  typical  case  In  point 
Is  one  reported  recenUy  by  a  CPA  who  li- 
quidated a  bankrupt  business  and  found  that 
"Lf  the  business  had  been  able  to  retain  what 
It  paid  over  a  20-year  period  in  increaset  ta 
state  and  city  taxes,  and  for  outside  account- 
ing services  In  preparing  necessary  dty,  state 
and  federal  tax  returns"  it  would  still  be  in 
business  and  23  persona  would  still  be  em- 
ployed. 

Note  that  the  accountant  did  not  mention 
what  was  paid  In  Federal   taxes. 

It  comes  to  mind  also  that  not  long  ago 
It  was  calculated  that  "featherbedding,"  m 
just  two  of  our  major  industries— railroads 
and  steel— was  costing  |400  million  annuaUy. 

That  amount  of  money  would  create  a  lot  of 
jobs. 

So  would  that  $114  bUUon  In  "foreign  aid" 
wUch  we  have  scattered  abrocut. 

Government  can  give  to  some  only  what  It 
takes  from  others.  If  Government  takes  the 
$20,000  which  would  otherwise  go  mto 
creating  a  new  job,  then  It  is  defeaUng  a 
tried  and  proved  method  of  overcoming  pov- 
erty In  our  land. 


Roland  Prince  McClamrodi:  Tke 
Completely  Roanded  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or   NOVTB   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  13.  1967 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  should  like  to  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  Weekly 
of  Wednesday,  August  23,  which  relates 
to  Mr.  Roland  Prince  McClamroch,  of 
Chapel  Hill,  who  suffered  a  fatal  heart 
attack  on  Sunday,  August  20,  at  his  sum- 
mer home  in  Morehead  City,  N.C. 

From  1961  through  1966,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  representing  Oninge  County, 
In  which  the  university  town  of  Chapel 
Hill  Is  located.  During  this  period.  Mr. 
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McClamroch  was  a  oonstltuent  of  mine, 
and  he  and  his  family  were  well  and 
most  favorably  known  to  me.  Another  tie 
I  had  with  Roland  McClamroch  was  the 
fact  that  he  was  reared  In  Greensboro, 
my  own  hometown,  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  prominent  Greensboro  family. 

His  son,  Sandy  McClamroch,  who  is 
the  mayor  of  Chapel  Hill  and  the  owner 
of  the  local  radio  station,  is  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine,  and  I  often  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  and  both  his  par- 
ents in  Chapel  Hill  and  on  other  occa- 
sions throughout  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
McClamroch's  daughter,  Anne,  is  mar- 
ried to  a  young  but  well-known  specialist. 
Dr.  Walter  McPall,  In  the  dental  school 
of  the  university,  so  that  he  was  fortu- 
nate In  having  his  two  children  and  all 
his  grandchildren  close  at  hand.  I  have, 
of  course,  previously  expressed  my  deep 
sympathy  to  the  family  in  the  loss  they 
sustained  in  Mr.  McClamroch's  passing. 
Both  Roland  and  Mrs.  McClamroch 
were  active  in  organizations  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  national  resources  and 
wildlife,  and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  fimctions  with  them  here  in 
Washington  given  by  these  organiza- 
tions. 

Roland  McClamroch  had  a  host  of 
friends  in  North  Carolina,  and  through- 
out the  South  and  the  Nation.  The  un- 
usxial  nature  and  perceptiveness  of  this 
editorial  about  him,  presenting  an  ex- 
traordinary picture  of  a  man  whose  life 
combined  a  great  variety  of  interest  and 
achievements,  are  such  that  I  felt  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of 
the  House,  as  well  as  the  members  of  my 
own  delegation,  and  to  the  many  friends 
of  Mr.  McClamroch  who  receive  the  daily 
copies  of  the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Roland  Phince  McClamkoch,  thz 
complttxlt  routtokb  &iak  . 
Those  close  to  blm  always  called  him 
"Skin."  No  one  could  recall  exactly  how  the 
nickname  had  started — whether  from  sklnny- 
dlpplng  In  boyhood  days,  because  of  a  slen- 
der build  in  his  youth,  or  what.  Anyway,  the 
nickname  had  stuck,  and  to  close  friends  he 
was  stlU  "Skin"  at  seventy. 

The  nickname  was  not  really  descriptive — 
at  least  not  In  hia  prime.  For  Roland  P.  ISc- 
Clamroch  was  as  close  as  most  will  ever  come 
to  being  the  completely-rounded  man. 

An  astonishing  variety  of  labels  properly 
fits:  scholar,  teacher,  soldier,  civic  leader, 
business  leader,  church  leader,  sportsman, 
conservationist,  world  traveler,  lawmaker, 
patron  of  the  arts,  club  man,  family  man. 
He  was  all  of  those,  and  they  help  to  chart 
the  course  of  his  full  rich  life.  But  the  labels 
define  only  the  general  outline. 

A  good  friend  of  nearly  fifty  years  stand- 
ing remembered  blm  as  the  most  loyal  man 
he  had  ever  known — loyal  to  his  own  prin- 
ciples and  beliefs,  to  church  and  family  and 
frientTs,  to  democratic  Ideala  and  institu- 
tions, and  to  the  pr<^>o«iMon  that  life  Is  to 
be  lived  and  enjoyed. 

"He  was  on  the  whole  a  relaxed  and  easy- 
going man."  the  old  friend  recalled.  "He  liked 
people  and  he  was  a  wonderful  person  to 
be  with.  Tou  could  say  he  was  a  man  who 
really  enjoyed  his  life,  every  facet  of  it.  He 
was  a  fine  flaherman  and  an  avid  hunter.  A 
good  shot.  I  r«nember  hunting  ducks  and 
geese  with  blm.  .  .  .  But  he  aleo  liked  good 
books  and  good  music.  He  was  widely  read 
and  widely  traveled.  Tou  know  he  had  ]ust 
returned  from  a  world  tour  a  few  months 
ago.  I  understand  he  was  an  ezcelleut 
teacho-.  but  la*  wasn't  blloded  to  everything 


outside  his  field  ttie  way  scxne  of  them  are. 
I  might  say  here  *iat  he  wouldn't  have  had 
any  beatniks  hanging  around.  He  would  have 
just  told  them  ta  get  the  heU  out.  ...  He 
was  one  ot  the  flnteet  men  I've  ever  known." 

Another  old  frietid  told  about  his  military 
service.  "He  was  14  the  First  World  War,  you 
know,  in  c<»nbat  in  France.  He  didnt  have 
to  go  into  service  in  World  War  Two.  of 
course.  At  his  agje  you  didnt  have  to  go. 
In  fact,  it  was  h^rd  for  anyone  his  age  to 
get  Into  uniform.!  But  he  was  anxious  and 
he  worked  at  it  and  finally  got  in.  He  had 
a  strong  sense  ofl  duty. 

"Another  thing,  he  could  write  a  beautiful 
letter.  He  could  sDeak  beautiful  English,  too. 
when  he  wanted  ]to.  But  he  was  a  mighty 
plain-spoken  mah  sometimes.  He  would 
speak  his  mind,  f've  seen  times  when  no- 
body else  would  I  say  anything  and  Skin 
would  speak  rigb|t  out.  He  didn't  hesitate 
to  say  what  oughtto  be  said." 

Roland  McCIaniroch  was  a  striking  flg\ire 
with  his  shock  of]white  hair  and  a  powerful 
aura  of  authority,  dignity  and  well-being. 
None  of  his  old  Abends  made  a  point  of  it. 
but  he  was  also  I  highly  complex  man;  he 
had  to  be  to  reconcile  a  Ph.  D.  with  service 
in  the  Legislatui^  and  an  appreciation  of 
fine  arts  with  a  iough  business  sense. 

He  was  a  man  poth  loved  and  loving  and 
it  had  to  be  expefcted  that  his  death  would 
bring  with  it  anT aching  sense  of  loes.  For 
whatever  comfort  might  be  in  it.  his  life  was 
as  full  and  vital  as  anyone  has  a  right  to 
expect  life  to  b(  ,  and  our  own  Uvea  axe 
fuller  for  his  haing  ocMne  this  way. 
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selves   and   insist 
Vietnam,  except  tha 
own  futtire,  no  mail 


The  Kee  Repo^:  Ike  and  Truman  on 
Vietnam 


HON 


EXTENSIPN  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


JAMES  KEE 


or     VEST   vntGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSI   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdai .  December  13,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude this  week^  public  service  television 
and  radio  newiast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  dis  ;ussed  in  this  report  per- 
tains to  the  jclnt  statement  issued  by 
former  Preside  its  Truman  and  Eisen- 
hower on  Vletni  im.  The  report  follows: 
The  Keb  Repobt 

This  is  Jim  B:ee — bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

Two  former  ^residents  of  the  United 
States,  one  a  Di  mocrat  and  one  a  Repub- 
lican, joined  balds  recently  to  perform  a 
patriotic  service  or  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  former  Presidents  were  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man and  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  Together, 
with  more  than  100  distinguished  citizens, 
they  issued  a  statement  which  gave  the  most 
effective  and  mt>et  compelling  explanation 
of  our  Involvemsit  in  the  Vietnam  war  that 
has  yet  appeared  |tn  print. 

This  statement  made  plain  that  our  pur- 
pose In  Vietnam  is  to  seek  peace.  Peace,  in- 
cluding freedom.  This  statement  emphasized 
once  again  that  Jn  opposing  Communist  ex- 
pansion in  Viettiam,  the  United  States  is 
doing  exactly  what  it  did  when  it  halted  the 
aggressions  of  Japan  in  the  Orient,  and  Hitler 
in  Germany,  during  World  War  n.  and  a 
few  years  later,  t^e  Ck>mmunlst  aggression  In 
Korea.  The  statement  pointed  out  that  all 
four  poet-war  f^residents.  Truman.  EUen- 
hower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  have  pro- 
claimed America's  basic  purpose  of  defend- 
ing freedom. 


The  signers  of  th|s  declaration  formed  a 
special  organization,  called  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Peace  wUh  FYeedc«n  in  Vietnam. 
This  is  a  non-partis*n  group  and  every  citi- 
zen who  desires  to  support  his  country's 
poUcy  in  Vietnam  1^  welcome  to  join.  Our 
goal  in  Vietnam  was  teloauently  stated  by  the 
group  in  these  words  i 

"Today,  America  Is  a  g^eat  wo'ld  power, 
shedding  its  blood  a^d  expending  its  treasure 
in  a  distant  country]  for  the  simple  privilege 
of  withdrawing  in  k>eace,  as  soon  as  that 
country  is  guaranteed  the  effective  right  of 
self-determination.  |Ve  ask  nothing  for  our- 
>on  nothing  for  South 
b  it  be  free  to  chart  Its 
ber  what  course  it  may 
choose.  Stirely,  thisl  Is  a  noble  and  worthy 
objective  consistent  with  all  that  Is  best  In 
American  life  and  tritdition." 

Every  effort  to  sound  pubUc  opinion  on 
Vietnam  has  indicated  that  the  majority 
understand  the  reason  for  our  involvement 
and  approve  our  bang  there  until  the  ag- 
gression ends.  Yet,  the  shriU  outcry  of  a 
minority  has  disrupted  our  domestic  life 
and  gravely  Injuredptbe  image  of  the  United 
States  In  foreign  laitds. 

Those  wtio  speak  In  opposition  label  them- 
selves as  dlssentersj  The  right  to  dissent  is 
sacred,  no  one  disputes  that  fact.  However, 
with  the  right  to  dissent  goes  the  obligation 
to  stay  within  the  limits  of  candor,  truth 
and  fair  play.  Unf  >rtunately,  some  of  the 
most  vocal  dissenters  have  violated  these 
riUes  of  fair  play  tUae  and  time  again. 

A  recent  incident  {is  a  case  in  point.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  RUsk  warned  of  the  danger 
involved,  should  tha  entire  Continent  of  Asia 
come  under  the  dopiinatlon  of  Communist 
China.  A  howl  of  protest  went  up  from  the 
dissenters  that  the  Secretary  was  raising  the 
old  cry  of  "yeUow  peril."  Yet,  for  three  years, 
these  same  critics  have  used  this  same  tactic 
by  threatening  the  American  people  with  a 
nuclear  war  with  Red  China  unless  we  turned 
tall  and  got  out  of  Vietnam.  And,  may  I  add 
that  this  cotincil  of  jobwardice  has  been  com- 
ing from  thoee  who  were  loudeet  In  demand- 
ing war  upon  Hitlet*.  There  is  a  Command- 
ment which  says:  "tfhou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  tht  neighbor."  I  believe  It 
is  a  good  practice  not  to  bear  false  witness 
against  our  country. 

Presidents  Trumfn  and  Ellsenhower  have 
warned  that  to  4b&n<ion  South  Vietnam 
would  mean  abandoning  the  sacred  cause 
of  freedom.  To  abatidon  the  sacred  cause  of 
freedom  is  not  the  American  way  of  life. 
Thank  you  for  llitening. 


Veteran   Leaders 
Men 


Support   Oar  Fightiii{ 
in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OlIn  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  liecember  12,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  ojr  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  most  encouraging  to  me  to  wit- 
ness a  great  upheaval  of  the  aroused  pa- 
triotic American  citizens  and  from  all 
across  our  lands  hundreds  of  people  have 
taken  time  to  write  me. 

I  was  especially  proud  to  receive  a 
letter  from  Richard  M.  Weber,  com- 
mander of  the  veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
post  in  Camarilli),  Calif.  It  had  this  to 
say: 

We  condemn  the  short-sightedness  and 
actual  lawbreaking  of  certain  citizens  of  our 
nation  who  would]  help  the  Communist  In- 
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tematlonal  cause  by  their  attitude  towards 
the  conflict  now  in  Vietnam. 

As  Veterans  of  past  overseas  wars  whose 
■ons  are  now  on  the  firing  line,  exposing 
themselves  to  privations  and  even  death  in 
the  cause  of  Freedom,  we  pledged  our  sacred 
honor  and  all  of  our  strength  to  help  our 
government  In  every  possible  manner  until 
peace  Is  gained. 

To  you  and  our  government  leaders  we  say, 
"Stand  Past."  We  have  confidence  In  our 
leaders.  You  have  knowledge  of  all  the  facts. 
These  we  are  sure  will  guide  you. 

We  affirm  our  confidence  In  the  military 
leadership  as  well  and  sup!x>rt  them  com- 
pletely. 

The  Communist  must  not  be  permitted  to 
take  over  In  Vietnam  or  we  will  have  to  fight 
them  In  the  future. 

Prom  Whitelaw,  Wis.,  I  received  this 
from  Reinard  A.  Holschbach,  com- 
mander of  the  Manitowoc  County  VF9f 
Council: 

I  have  been  disturbed  at  the  vast  number 
of  people,  both  in  and  out  of  government, 
who  are  speaking  out  against  the  position  of 
our  government  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  this 
problem  has  reached  such  proportions  that 
If  it  Is  allowed  to  continue  we  might  well 
lose  the  struggle  In  Vietnam  here  on  the 
home  front.  History  has  already  recorded  that 
Prance  lost  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  because 
vt  the  weakness  on  the  home  front. 

The  Manitowoc  Coimty  CouncU  VWF  ( 1 140 
members)  strongly  supports  the  government 
position  in  Vietnam.  Dlssentlon  is  encourag- 
ing our  enemy  to  continue  to  kill  more  of  our 
fighting  men.  These  men  should  be  getting 
full  support  of  the  American  people,  but  they 
aren't  getting  it.  They  believe  in  what  they 
an  doing,  so  they  should  be  supported  100%. 

Letters  Inform  me  of  actions  being 
taken  to  promote  patriotism.  One  such 
good  example  came  from  John  Russo.  ad- 
jutant of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans post  in  Hibbing,  Miim.  Mr. 
Russo  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
their  post  ptissed  supporting  our  Govern- 
ment, and  to  let  the  people  know  of  their 
feelings.  They  paid  for  an  advertisement 
to  the  Hibbing  Daily  Tribune  of  Novem- 
ber 9.  Here  is  what  that  resolution  had 
to  say: 

Resoltttion 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 

States,  in  carrying  out  Its  commitment  to 

■  contain  communism  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Is  involved  In  armed  confUct  in  Vietnam,  and 

Whereas,  the  spread ''of  commtinism  pre- 
sents eminent  danger  and  a  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  people,  and 

Whereas,  the  mal-content  within  our  Na- 
tion Is  trying  to  Instill  In  the  minds  of  our 
people  an  attitucto  of  Indifference  and  dis- 
respect toward  tUk  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congitss  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Judiciary  of  this  NaUon,  and 

Whereas,  an  element  of  irresponsible  or 
publicity  seeking  individuals  are  commltlng 
sets  which  border  on  the  verge  of  treason 
Just  for  thrills  and  excitement,  and 
^^ereas.  the  Irresponsible  element  having 
wst  all  concept  or  patriotism  and  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  our  people,  do  not  realize 
that  the  Freedom  they  enjoy  today  was 
tought  for  and  won  by  the  blood  and  sweat 
«  brave  men  and  women  In  the  years  gone 
vj,  just  as  it  is  being  fought  for  by  our 
wave  boys  In  Vietnam  today,  and 

Whereas,  we  have  brave,  intelligent,  high 
spirited  young  American  boys  who  are  faith- 
fully doing  their  part  to  protect  the  insUtu- 
son  of  Freedom  txom  communist  aggression. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Chapter  No.  8  of  Hibbing. 
"Innesota  in  regular  session  Nov.  a.  1967 
foes  on  record  adopting  the  foUowing  reso- 
nuon,  To  stand  firmly  behind  the  President 


of  the  United  States,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  Judiciary  of  this  Nation 
In  support  of  our  government's  foreign  and 
domestic  policies  to  suppress  communist  ag- 
gression and  to  give  both  moral  and  material 
support  to  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 

Unanimously  adopted  this  2nd  day  of  No- 
vember. 1967. 

John  Rttsso,  Adjutant. 

Approved  by  John  A.  Johnson.  Junior  Vice 
Commander. 


Debt  Withoat  Tear* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  13.  1967 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  truth  in  In- 
terest on  loans  and  credit  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  controversy  in  the  Congress. 
My  home  State  of  Washington  has  taken 
a  long  step  toward  correcting  this  prob- 
lem witliin  the  State. 

There  are  other  problems  along  this 
line,  principally  bankruptcy  and  garnish- 
ment regulations.  The  background  of  all 
of  these  problems,  and  Washington 
State's  solution  to  at  least  one  of  them, 
have  "oeen  outlined  in  an  interesting  arti- 
cle in  Seattle  magazine. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
tliat  article,  from  the  December  1967, 
issue  of  the  magazine,  as  follows: 
Debt  WrrHOirr  Teaks 
(By  James  Halpln) 

"  "Tls  the  season  to  be  jolly,"  goes  the  fa- 
miliar carol,  and  each  year  when  Christmas 
approaches,  nobody  rubs  his  hands  with 
greater  jollity  than  the  unscrupulous  money 
lender.  Thanks  to  Santas  and  Shylocks,  those 
patron  saints  of  the  season,  more  Americans 
will  be  deeper  In  debt  by  January  1st  than  at 
any  time  since  the  previous  January  1st. 

Here  In  Seattle,  at  least,  something  else 
wUl  have  happened  by  that  date:  Substitute 
Senate  BUI  63,  designed  to  protect  borrowers 
not  only  from  credit  gougers  but  also  from 
themselves,  will  have  lust  gone  into  effect. 
This  article  is  both  a  primer  for  sensible 
Christmas  shopping  and  a  preview  of  what 
lies  ahead  after  New  Year's. 

Much  of  the  blame — or  credit,  depending 
on  your  viewpoint — lor  launching  the  U^S. 
economy  on  Its  expansionist  cotirse  Is  often 
assigned  to  a  middle-aged  ne'er-do-well 
named  Isaac -Merrlt  Singer,  who  assembled 
•40  in  1850  to  start  a  sewing  machine  com- 
pany. Singer  had  already  failed  miserably  as 
an  actor  and  as  a  mechanic;  In  fact,  the  only 
notable  thing  about  him  was  his  virility — 
Singer  had  fathered  two  dozen  children.  In 
and  out  of  wedlock. 

By  all  odds,  his  sewing  machine  should 
have  been  a  flop  too.  for  he  was  trjrtng  to 
sell  it  for  $125  at  a  time  when  the  average 
annual  Income  of  the  Am^can  family  was 
only  $600.  As  it  turned  out.  Singer  came  up 
with  a  solution  that  not  only  Insured  the 
SUCCC3S  of  his  company,  but  revolutionized 
the  American  way  of  life. 

He  did  so  by  introducing  what  was  then 
called  the  "hire  purchase"  plan,  tinder  which 
the  customer  paid  $5  down  and  $5  a  month. 
Within  a  year,  sales  tripled,  and  shortly 
thereafter.  Singer  was  selling  more  machines 
than  all  his  competitors  combined. 

Businessmen  were  quick  to  emulate  Singer, 
and  the  credit  business  has  been  booming 
ever  since.  Today,  buying  now  and  paying 
later  is  so  popular  tliat  more  than  two-thirds 


of  all  purchases  in  some  Seattle  department 
stores  are  made  on  credit,  while  across  the 
country,  the  average  U.S.  family  has  20  per 
cent  of  its  disposable  income  tied  up  in  credit 
payments.  Taken  altogether,  Americans  are 
more  than  $300  biUlon  In  personal  debt. 

In  many  ways,  credit  buying  has  been 
a  blessing,  for,  without  it,  the  naOon  could 
never  have  achieved  Its  high  standard  of 
living.  Unfortunately,  however,  credit  also 
has  its  dark  side.  The  average  American 
uses  credit  without  really  understanding 
what  It  Is  all  about,  and,  as  a  result,  he 
often  ends  up  paying  more  than  he  should, 
or  even  being  swindled.  Some  shoppers  faU 
into  a  still  worse  trap — borrowing  more  than 
they  can  afford  to  pay  back,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, they  find  themselves  in  a  nightmare 
world  from  which  there  seems  to  be  no  exit. 

Dire  though  the  consequences  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  more  and  more  con- 
sumers are  getting  into  debt  way  over  their 
heads.  In  1948,  1300  bankruptcies  were  filed 
In  the  UJ3.;  by  last  year,  this  number  had 
Increased  almost  tenfold  to  175,000,  and,  of 
these,  a  mere  16.000  were  businesses. 

Bankruptcy,  however.  Is  often  the  least 
painful  outcome  of  deep  financial  difficulty. 
Many  debtors  are  harassed  by  unscrupulous 
bill  collectors  who  sometimes  succeed  In  ex- 
torting larger  payments  than  they  are  legally 
owed,  whUe  hundreds  of  thousands — some 
say  millions — of  debtors  are  subjected  to 
harsh  "garnishment"  proceedings,  which  may 
not  only  cause  serious  financial  hardship,  but 
which  often  cost  them  their  jobs. 

In  Washington  State,  creditors  can  slap  a 
wage  garnishment  onto  a  worker's  salary 
even  before  a  court  judgment  Is  entered,  and 
the  garnishee's  employer  is  thereby  required 
to  withhold  the  debtor's  entire  paycheck.  (If 
the  debt  is  more  than  $300,  a  creditor  does 
have  to  poet  a  bond  roughly  equal  to  the 
sum  he  is  owed.)  If.  few  example,  the  garnish- 
ment is  for  $30.  and  the  employee's  check  Is 
$200.  the  amount  the  employer  mtut  hold  Is 
$200.  This  is  an  expensive  bother  for  the 
employer,  who  all  too  often  wUl  save  himself 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  by  simply  firing  the 
employee.  (The  Boeing  Company  dismisses 
any  employee  who  is  served  with  more  than 
one  wage  garnlEhment;  the  only  exception 
to  this  policy  is  made  when  the  employee's 
supervisor  states  he  is  essential  to  his  job.) 

Garnishment  is  certainly  an  efficient  re- 
course for  a  creditor  who  has  been  "taken" 
by  an  unscrupulous  buyer.  It  is.  however, 
easily  subject  to  misuse,  and  when  used 
unethically,  wage  garnishment  can  be  a  most 
pernicious  weapon.  Some  collection  agencies, 
for  instance,  make  a  practice  of  adding 
charges  for  their  services,  even  though  many 
such  charges  have  no  legal  basis,  asd  then 
the  debtor  is  terrified  into  meeting  the  pay- 
ments by  threats  of  garnishment. 

Critics  of  the  present  garnishment  laws 
make  this  additional  point:  Even  if  the 
garnished  employee  is  not  fired,  he  is  fre- 
quently reduced  to  such  poverty  that  legal 
aid  to  defend  himself  is  beyond  his  means. 
Under  the  present  law,  he  can  exempt  only 
$25  of  his  weekly  wage  if  he  Is  single;  $35  a 
week  if  he  is  married;  and  $5  a  week  for  each 
additlonsJ  dependent,  with  a  maximum 
exemption  of  $50.  (Even  these  small  exemp- 
tions are  not  automatic;  the  employee  must 
appeal  for  them  through  legal  channels  and, 
moreover,  continue  to  pay  withholding  tax 
and  social  security  from  the  exempted 
amount.) 

Often,  the  employee  may  not  realize  he  Is 
entitled  to  any  exemptions  at  all.  A  pertinent 
example,  which  ended  with  shocking  results, 
occurred  last  spring  near  Seattle  after  a 
27-year-old  shipyard  worker  had  purchased 
a  motorcycle  on  credit.  Unable  to  meet  the 
payments,  he  asked  the  seller  to  repossess  the 
machine,  which  was  stiU  In  good  condition. 
Instead,  the  seUer  waited  untU  aU  the  due 
bills  had  piled  up  still  further,  then  gar- 
nished   all    the    shipyard    worker's    wages. 
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Unaware  that  he  was  entitled  to  draw  $25  of 
his  pay.  and  thinking  hlmseU  reduced  to 
starvation,  the  frightened  debtor  shot  him- 
self. His  mother  had  to  borrow  91,600  for  the 
funeral. 

Labor  unions,  Incensed  at  such  avoidable 
tragedies,  are  pushing  for  amendatory  laws 
in  the  1969  legislature.  They  may  well  ask 
that  wage  garnishment  be  abolished  entirely, 
as  it  already  has  been  in  Texas  and  Florida. 
Failing  that,  union  lobbyists  wlU'urge  that 
exemptions  be  increased  and  made  automa- 
tic;-almost  certainly,  they  will  also  demajid 
that  wages  not  be  g^amlshed  untU  a  court 
Judgment  is  entered. 

Much  of  the  serious  trouble  that  can  at- 
tend credit  buying  comes  from  the  sheer — 
and  seemingly  willful — ignorance  on  the  part 
of  consumers.  Svirprlslngly  few  habitual  bor- 
rowers seem  to  realize  how  much  credit  costs 
them.  A  1966  survey  of  311  midwest  families, 
for  example,  showed  that  fully  two-thirds 
of  the  respondents  did  not  know  the  amount 
of  the  carrying  charges — or  the  interest 
rate — on  their  most  recent  Installment  pur- 
chases. The  report  also  indicated  that  most 
consumers  believe  the  cost  of  installment 
buying  is  much  lower  than  is  actually  the 
case. 

Locally,  these  findings  are  corroborated  by 
the  credit  manager  of  one  of  Seattle's  largest 
department  stores.  "The  only  thing  most  cus- 
tomers want  to  know,"  he  observes,  "is  how 
much  the  monthly  payment  is  going  to  be." 

Curiously  enough.  It  Is  usually  the  better- 
educated,  higher-Income  customers  who  are 
most  likely  to  imderestlmate  the  cost  of 
credit.  One  reason  for  this  phenomenon  has 
been  given  by  William  A.  Hussong,  general 
manager  at  the  Navy  Federal  Credit  Union. 
"The  educated  person,"  Hussong  told  a  con- 
gressional committee,  "while  generally  pro- 
ficient in  calcinations  involving  rates  of  sim- 
ple Interest,  has  difficulty  recognizing,  let 
alone  analyzing,  the  perverted  rates  spawned 
by  the  credit  Industry.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lees-educated,  low-lnoooie  person,  be- 
caiise  of  the  frequency  of  his  contact  with 
the  credit  merchants,  and  because  his  easy 
payments  usually  represent  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  his  paycheck.  Instinctively  seems  to 
have  a  greater  awareness  of  credit  cost." 

Indeed,  lending  institutions  have  come  up 
with  flendlBhly  complicated  ways  of  disguis- 
ing the  true  annual  interest  rate,  which  is 
defined  as  the  amount  paid  for  the  use  of 
money  over  a  one-year  period.  Generally,  debt 
merchants  iise  thsee  confusing  systems  to 
calculate  finance  charges. 

The  add-on  method.  Here  the  debt  mer- 
chant adds  the  finance  charges  to  the  loan. 
If,  tor  example,  you  borrow  9100  for  a  year, 
and  the  add-on  rate  la  6  i>er  cent,  you  must 
pay  back  9106.  However,  tf  you  pay  the  money 
back  In  monthly  installments  over  a  year's 
time,  you  will  have  a  progressively  smaller 
amount  of  the  money  to  use  each  month; 
actually,  averaged  over  the  whole  year,  you 
will  have  the  use  ctf  only  about  950.  In  such 
a  case,  your  true  annual  Interest  rate  will 
have  been  11.1  per  cent — not  six  per  cent,  as 
the  lender  would  have  had  you  believe. 

The  11.1  per  cent  annual  Interest  cited  in 
this  example  was  arrived  at  by  using  the  con- 
stant ratio  method,  which  is  one  of  the 
easiest  ways  to  determine  simple  annual  In- 
terest on  Installment  contracts.  Here  Is  the 
formula: 

2PC 


A(n+1) 

r  =  annual  Interest  rate 

P=the  number  of  payment  periods  in  one 
year,  exclusive  ot  the  down-payment 

C  =  the  Interest  or  finance  charge  in  dollars 

A=the  amount  borrowed 

n=the  number  of  eq\ial  Initallment  pay- 
ments In  the  whole  contract  period,  ex- 
clusive of  the  down  payment 


In  this  particular  case,  the  mathematics 
wcM'ked  out  as 'follows: 
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or  the  consumer,  legislators 
are  finally  start  Ing  to  put  ciirbe  on  these  ob- 
fuscating metijods.  One  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  of  su^h  curbs  Is  Substitute  Senate 
^y  Washington's  1967  legisla- 
ture. According  to  such  backers  as  the  Wash- 
ington State  Lafbor  Council  and  the  Attorney 
Oeneral,  John  O'Connell,  SSB  63  may  well  be 
the  most  stringent  consumer  protection  law 
in  the  countryj-even  though  It  applies  only 
to  the  sale  of  opnsumer  goods  on  credit,  and 
not  to  lending!  institutions  like  banks  and 
small  loan  combanles. 

Interestinglyjenough,  the  main  foes  of  SSB 
63  were  not  fif-by-nlght  store  operators,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  the  powerful 
department  store  industry.  Its  opposition 
chiefly  stemmed  from  the  bill's  disclosure 
provisions  requiring  that  the  true  annual 
Interest  rate  li^  printed  In  ten-point,  bold 
face  on  all  salei  contracts. 

(Customarllyi  contracts  drawn  up  by  de- 
partment stores  bave  stipulated  that  tbe  in- 
terest is  1.5  per  cent  monthly  on  the  declin- 
ing balance,  which  works  out  to  18  per  cent 
per  annum.  S.  C.  Patterson  of  New  York,  gen- 
eral credit  manager  for  Penney's,  summed  up 
the  objections  'of  department  store  executives 
with  startling  frankness  when  he  told  this 
state's  legislators  how  shocked  the  public 
would  be  to  let  im  actual  interest  rates,  and 
so  any  such  re  relation  would  probably  slow 
down  buying.) 

The  new  bill  in  Washington  State  was  op- 
posed by  other  powerful  lobbies;  indeed,  it 
might  never  have  passed  the  Senate  without 
support  from  ad  unexpected  source — the  us- 
ually conservative  Senator,  Perry  Woodall  of 
Toppenlsh. 

Both  an  atxomey  and  a  grape-grower, 
Woodall  had  long  been  Incensed  at  unscru- 
pulous door-to«door  salesmen  who  had  been 
fleecing  the  N^exlcan  farm  laborers  in  his 
county  by  selling  them  shoddy,  overpriced 
goods  on  contract.  In  part,  Woodall's  concern 
resulted  from  9  comical  encounter  between 
his  own  86-year-old  father  and  a  magazine 
salesman.  I 

After  failing  Ito  convince  Woodall's  father 
to  take  out  a  single  subscription,  the  sales- 
man produced  a  form  which  supposedly  re- 
corded all  his  l^ouse-calls.  He  explained  that 
his  payments  i^ere  based  on  the  number  of 
calls  he  made,  even  when  no  sales  occurred, 
and  asked  the  elder  Woodall  to  sign  the  form. 
A  bedrock  Bajitlst  with  poor  eyesight,  Mr. 


Woodall  cheerful  y  complied — not  realizing 
that  he  was  actu  illy  signing  a  blank  check 
for  a  15-year  subs<  iription  to  Playboy. 

With  Woodall's  enthusiastic  help,  SSB  63 
passed  the  Senat«  unopposed.  At  that  Junc- 
ture, however,  thi  i  bill  failed  to  specify  that 
the  total  annual  interest  rate,  as  opposed  to 
monthly  payment  schedules,  must  be  stated 
on  conditional  sa&es  contracts.  Even  so.  the 
bill  got  into  trou  ale  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

SSB  63  got  bcttled  up  there  by  Repre- 
sentative Harold  E.  Wolf,  chairman  of  the 
business  committee.  Reacting  angrily.  lob- 
byists for  organised  labor  took  the  unusual 
step  of  appealing  directly  to  House  majority 
leader,  Republlcai  Slade  Gorton  of  Seattle. 
To  labor's  surpris  s,  Gorton  not  only  ordered 
the  bill  out  of  tt  e  business  committee,  but 
also  backed  a  disclosure  amendment,  which 
passed  by  a  vote  of  62-42,  with  five  absten- 
Uons.  The  next  Say  the  Senate  concurred 
in  the  amended  v(  Tsion. 

In  addition  td  requiring  that  the  true 
annual  interest  x^te  be  shown  on  all  con- 
ditional sales  contracts,  SSB  63  guarantees 
the  credit  buyer  these  further  protections: 

A  limit  of  18  ier  cent  per  annum  is  set 
on  retail  installment  contracts  and  revolv- 
ing credit  accounts.  (The  current  usury  law 
limits  charges  oij  cash  loans  from  banks— 
but  not  from  paimbrokers  or  finance  com- 
panies licensed  under  the  Snaall  Loan  Act- 
to  12  per  cent  artnually,  but  does  not  cover 
installment  cred^.)  Until  January  1,  the 
merchant  in  these  fields  can  charge  as  much 
Interest  as  the  ti-affic  will  bear.  One  legis- 
lative  inquiry  int^  credit  practices  uncovered 
the  case  of  a  u«ed-car  lot  in  south  King 
County  which  was  charging  a  buyer  144  per 
cent  annual  Interest  on  his  automobile. 

After  January  1,  the  Imyer  has  24  hours 
to  change  his  mlhd  on  sales  contracts  signed 
In  the  home,  prodded  he  does  not  take 
immediate  deli  very  of  the  goods.  (This  regu- 
lation is  aimedi  mainly  at  door-to-door 
salesmen  who  hlth-pressure  customers  into 
buying  producU  ir  services  which  they  can- 
not afford.  One  lof  the  most  appalling  of 
such  cases  occu^ed  last  svinuner  wheii  a 
home  repair  sale^an  fast-talked  a  60-year- 
old  Seattle  woman,  who  was  paralyzed  from 
the  waist  down.  Into  signing  up  for  $1,200 
worth  of  renovations  on  her  small  home.  A 
few  minutes  aftfr  the  razzle-dazzle  sales- 
man left,  the  w<)man  realized  she  was  in- 
capable of  meeting  the  payments  because 
her  sole  soiirce  bf  income  was  9110  from 
social  security,  oiit  of  which  $60"  went  for 
her  mortgage.  Sl^e  immediately  telephoned 
the  home  repair  {company  and  begged  that 
her  contract '  be(  cancelled.  The  response 
came  fast:  The  ivoman  was  sued  for  $800 
for  breach  of  contract.) 

Under  the  new  I  bill,  a  buyer  who  has  pur- 
chased defective  {merchandise  has  not  only 
the  right  to  defease  against  any  third  party, 
such  as  a  bank  or  finance  company,  to  whom 
the  merchant  has  sold  the  sales  contract, 
but  he  may  evez^  imtlate  legal  proceedings 
against  that  thlrid  pxarty — a  strategy  wtilch 
may  be  more  adVantageoiis  than  waiting  to 
be  sued  for  paytnent.  In  the  past,  it  was 
often  useless  for^the  buyer  to  complain  to 
the  merchant — who.  after  all,  already  had  his 
money — nor  could  the  buyer  withhold  pay- 
ment from  the  third  party  unless  he  was 
prepared  to  face  Icolleotion  proceedings. 

If  service  chaKes  are  excessive,  SSB  83 
permits  the  buyeTto  ^ue.  (Before,  the  buy- 
er's only  out  was  I  to  withhold  payments  and 
wait  for  the  sellet  to  Initiate  legal  proceed- 
ings. These  usually  Included  a  garnishment, 
and  many  buyers  preferred  to  pay  off  rather 
than  undergo  that  humiliation.) 

The  new  law  goes  further  and  establishes 
a  system  of  penalties  for  excessive  service 
charges.  (The  deb^  merchant  who  overcharges 
must  pay  the  bujjer  twice  the  amount  of  tbe 
...-  ._,. ^  pBLia.  plus  the  fiat  amount 
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of  the  excessive  interest  contracted  for  but 
unpaid.) 

From  here  on  In,  the  buyer  is  entitled  to 
a  copy  of  the  retail  Installment  contract  at 
the  time  he  signs  such  a  document.  (This 
proviso  is  aimed  at  unscrupulous  merchants, 
particularly  some  used-car  salesmen,  who 
induce  customers  to  sign  blank  contracts 
and  later  fill  in  costs  and  interest  rates  at 
outrageous  levels.) 

If  suit  is  brought  against  the  buyer  by 
tbe  seller,  the  trial  must  be  held  In  the 
county  where  the  contract  was  signed,  or 
wlire  the  buyer  lives — a  proviso  which  is  not 
explicit  at  present  and  which  may  depend  on 
the  wording  of  the  individual  contract. 

The  buyer  may  receive  a  new  payment 
schedule  if  he  Is  unable  to  meet  a  "balloon" 
payment  that  Is  more  than  double  the  aver- 
age amount  of  the  preceding  installments. 

Finally,  SSB  63  provides  a  formxila  for 
allocating  consolidation  payments  between 
old  and  new  purchases. 

Lately,  evidence  has  mounted  that  the 
credit  industry,  alarmed  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill  and  the  drive  to  abolish  wage  gar- 
nishment abuses,  is  beginning  to  see  the 
necessity  of  cleaning  up  its  own  house.  Lend- 
ing institutions,  for  example,  have  been 
tightening  up  on  credit  to  customers  already 
deeply  in  debt.  Moreover,  the  Seattle  Con- 
sumer Credit  Association  is  working  on  a 
plan  for  providing  free  counsel  to  customers 
with  debt  problems.  (Legal  Services,  Inc.. 
which  is  mainly  ftmded  by  the  Ofllce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  already  provides  this 
•Mvice,  but  only  to  persons  with  annual 
incomes  of  92,600  or  less.) 

Such  Indications  of  concern — and  even 
occasionally  of  conscience — from  within  the 
Industry  are  most  encoiu-aging,  for  it  is  the 
purveyors  of  cash  and  credit  themselves  who 
can  best  terminate  the  fiagrant  abuses  in  this 
Immensely  important  Industry.  No  measures, 
however,  can  begin  to  compare  with  elemen- 
tary education  on  the  part  of  the  borrower. 
The  old  cry  of  caveat  emptor  stUl  holds 
true — and  It  is  only  by  learning  what  they 
•re  getting  into  when  they  get  into  debt  that 
shoppers  can  confidently  set  off  on  another 
annual  binge  of  Christmas  shopping. 

WKIXX   TO   GET  CREDTT 

Palling  to  shop  widely  for  credit  can  be 
an  expensive  oversight,  since  interest  rates 
vary  widely  among  the  four  main  types  of 
retaU  credit  presently  available. 

Simple  Charge  accounta 

If  a  customer  pays  off  his  account  In  full 
within  30  days,  (or.  in  some  stores,  90  days) . 
there  is  no  interest  charge;  thereafter,  a 
charge  is  usually  made  of  one  to  one-and-a- 
half  per  cent  per  month. 

Revolving  charge  accounts 
The  "revolving"  charge  account  permits  a 
customer  to  maintain  a  continuing  debt— 
«ually  up  to  $300— while  making  regular 
monthly  payments.  As  a  rule,   the  interest 
works  out  to  around  18  per  cent  a  year. 
Installment  purchase  plans 
Until  January  1,  there  will  continue  to  be 
no  celling  on  the  amount  of  Interest  which 
merchants  can  build  into  Installment  con- 
tracts; thereafter,  the  limit  will  be  fixed  by 
law  at  18  per  cent  annually. 

Bank  credit  cards 
Bank  cards  (Seattle,  March.  1967)  enable 
Mie  holder  to  make  credit  purchases  in  par- 
acipatlng  stores  and  to  borrow  cash  from 
the  issuing  bank.  By  paying  in  full  within  25 
flays  after  being  billed,  a  card  holder  wUl 
•void  an  interest  charge  of  one  per  cent  per 
month — or  12  per  cent  per  year. 

WHXXK   TO    GST   CASH 

Cash  should  be  shopped  for  Just  as  care- 
lUUy  as  credit.  As  in  the  case  of  credit,  four 
pnnclpal  sources  exist,  and  their  interest 
rates  are  no  less  variable. 
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Credit  unions 

Generally  speaking,  credit  unions,  which 
are  non-profit  organiaations,  are  the  safest 
and  cheapest  sources  of  small  cash  loans.  The 
usual  Interest  charge  is  one  per  cent  per 
month  on  the  \inpald  balance. 
Banhs 

Usury  laws  restrict  the  Interest  that  banks 
may  charge  on  cash  loans  to  12  per  cent  a 
year,  but  unlike  credit  unions,  banks  are  sel- 
dom anxious  to  make  loans  of  less  than  $500. 
The  holder  of  a  bank  credit  card,  however,  is 
automatically  eleglble  for  a  cash  loan  of- any 
amount  up  to  9300. 

Loan  companies 
Borrowing  from  a  loan  company  Is  an 
expensive  way  to  get  cash,  since  under  the 
Small  Loan  Act,  it  may  charge  3  per  cent  per 
month  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  a  loan  un- 
der 9300. 

Paim  shops 
Pawnbrokers  may  also  charge  Interest  as 
high  as  36  per  cent  annually,  and  they  are 
thus  as  costly  a  source  of  cash  em  loan  com- 
panies. Moreover,  pawning  automatically 
means  surrendering  possession  of  an  item 
whose  value  is  apt  to  be  two  or  three  times 
as  great  as  the  amount  of  money  being  bor- 
rowed. 


New  Mexico  Receives  New  Weiflitt  and 
Mea$nre$  Standards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

or  Nrw  MKxico 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  13.  1967 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  event  which  took  place  in 
my  home  State,  New  Mexico,  last  Fri- 
day. A  new  set  of  weights  and  measures 
standards  was  formally  presented  to  the 
State  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Eventually,  the  Department  will 
be  replacing  the  standards  of  all  50 
States;  New  Mexico  is  the  sixth  on  the 
list. 

We  are  proud  to  be  up  near  the  top  of 
that  list.  One  of  the  criteria  for  setting 
the  order  in  which  the  States  are  being 
presented  these  standards  is  that  the 
State  must  have  laboratory  facilities  and 
trained  personnel  of  high  caliber  so  as 
to  get  the  most  out  of  the  new  standards. 
The  position  of  New  Mexico  In  the  list 
is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  profession- 
alism of  its  weights  and  measures  people. 

The  weights  and  measures  standards 
of  a  State  are  a  major  resource  to  its 
industry  and  commerce.  Measurement  is 
fundamental  to  scientific  research,  to  all 
the  operations  of  production,  to  all  the 
channels  of  trade.  In  the  space  age,  we 
find  that  some  of  the  standards  being 
used  by  the  States  are  over  a  hundred 
years  old.  They  cannot  be  relied  on  in 
accuracy  or  uniformity  to  the  extent  that 
we  require  today.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  re- 
placing aU  the  State  standards  over  the 
next  few  years.  The  standards  cost  the 
Federal  Government  $70,000  per  set,  in- 
cluding the  calibration  of  the  standards. 
Installation  of  equipment,  and  trailing 
of  laboratory  personnel  In  its  handling. 


I  think  this  Is  a  sound  investment  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  will  pay 
dividends  in  the  form  of  improved  eflB- 
ciency  and  effectiveness  in  State  and 
national  commerce  for  many  years  to 
come. 

I  insert  in  the  Rkcord.  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  fellow  Congressmen,  the 
text  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
announcement  of  the  presentation  cere- 
mony, as  follows: 

New  Mexicxj  Recetves  New  Weights  and 

Measitbes  Standards 

On  Friday,  December  8,  New  Mexico  will 

become  the  sixth  State  to  receive  new  weighte 

and   measures   standards   under   a   program 

to  replace  the  standards  of  all  60  States. 

Malcolm  W.  Jensen,  Director  of  the  Office 
Of  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce's  National  Bureau  of 
Stendards,  will  present  one  new  set'  of 
weights  and  measures  standards  to  New 
Mexico  State  officials  in  a  ceremony  at  New 
Mexico  State  University  in  University  Park. 
Many  of  the  standards  and  instruments 
vised  by  the  States  in  weights  and  measures 
administration  were  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  100  years  ago  or  more.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  supervis- 
ing replacement  of  the  State  standards  to  up- 
date and  extend  measurement  competence 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  required  by  scien- 
tific and  technological  advances.  Standards 
have  previously  been  presented  to  Ohio,  n- 
linois,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  California.  Within 
the  next  few  months  sete  wiu  be  presented 
to  Coimecticut,  Delaware,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee. 

It  is  expected  that  new  standards  and  in- 
struments will  be  provided  to  about  10  States 
per  year  until  all  State  standards  facilities 
have  been  modernized. 

Each  new  set  includes  standards  of  mass 
(weight),  length,  and  volume  and  necessary 
laboratory  Instruments,  including  high  pre- 
cision balances,  all  specially  designed  to  meet 
State  weights  and  measures  requirements 
Each  set  cosu  the  Federal  Government  about 
970.000.  including  caUbratlon.  inatellation 
and  training  of  laboratory  personnel  The 
State  contribution  to  the  program,  in  the 
form  of  new  or  expanded  laboratory  facili- 
ties and  better  qualified  personnel,  will  be 
considerably  more  than  the  Federal  cost. 

Measurement  uniformity  among  the  States 
began  in  1836  when  Congress  authorized  the 
Federal  Government  to  supply  each  state 
with  "...  a  complete  set  of  weights  and 
measures  adopted  as  standards— to  the  end 
that  a  uniform  standard  of  Wfrtghts  and 
measures  may  be  established  throughout  the 
United  States." 

In  the  United  States,  the  actual  regulation 
of  weighing  and  measuring  equipment  In 
commerce  is  retained  largely  by  the  States 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  U  the 
principal  technical  resource  for  the  States  in 
this  area. 


Asian  Railroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  13,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  United 
States-Soviet  Union  collaboration  to  con- 
struct a  6,250  mile  trans-Asian  railroad 
line  connecting  Saigon  and  Istanbul  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $10  billion  is  note- 
worthy. 
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One  might  wonder  bow  much  this  pro- 
gram wlU  cost  Mr.  and  Mrs.  VJB.  Tax- 
payer. 

Can  a  railroad  be  designed  and  con- 
structed only  for  passenger  travel  with- 
out being  able  to  accommodate  troop 
trains  and  military  equipment? 

The  limited  Information  appears  in  the 
Travel  Agent  magazine  for  November  6. 
1967,  and  was  reported  in  part  in  the  No- 
vember 25  New  York  Times. 

I  include  the  story  from  the  Travel 
Agent  magazine,  as  follows: 
Rail    Ceocf    Acseks    on    Pij^n    To    Bxmjt 

TKANS-ASIAN  LiNX 

Bangkok.— A  plan  to  build  a  6^50-mlle 
trans-Asian  passenger  railroad  line  connect- 
ing Saigon  and  Istanbul  was  approved  bere 
by  a  group  of  raUway  officials  from  14  coun- 
trlea. 

The  group,  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Par 
East,  stressed  that  the  transcontinental  rail 
link  project  is  a  long-term  one. 

Preliminary  plans  call  for  a  routing  of  tbe 
line  through  Phnom  Penb,  Bangkok,  Cal- 
cutta, New  Dehll.  Rawalpindi.  Karachi,  Teh- 
ran, Baghdad,  Aleppo  and  Ankara. 

A  group  of  Japanese  business  leaden 
claimed  that  the  rail  line  coiild  be  laid  in  20 
years  at  a  total  cost  of  910  billion.  Japanese 
engineers  believe  it  is  possible  to  build  tbe 
proposed  line  on  the  pattern  of  tbe  higb- 
speed  Tokyo-Osaka  Tokaido  line  by  means  of 
Buperexpress  trains.  At  the  present  average 
speed  of  the  Tokaido  line,  the  trans-Asian 
Journey  would  take  about  60  hours.  The 
entire  trip,  from  Saigon  to  Istanbul,  would 
cost  an  estimated  SISO. 

Included  in  the  raUway  group  were  repre- 
sentatives from  the  U.S.,  Soviet  Union,  Japan, 
Oreat  Britain,  Prance,  West-Germany  and 
Australia,  as  well  as  various  Asian  nations. 

Dkpaktmziit  of  Stats, 
Washington.  D.C.,  OctoX>eT  3. 1967. 
Eon.  John  R.  Rakick, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Congressman  Rakick:  I  note  that  in 
your  remarks  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  36, 1967,  you  questioned 
our  poUcy  of  allowing  communist  shipping 
to  pass  freely  to  North  Vietnamese  ports.  Tou 
said  that  these  ships  were  carrying  massive 
tonnages  of  munitions  to  be  used  against 
our  troops  in  South  Vlet-Nam.  Tou  also  asked 
why  we  do  not  blockade  North  Vlet-Nam  and 
close  its  porta  by  mining. 

In  our  efforts  to  reduce  North  Vietnamese 
support  of  tbe  Viet  Cong  In  South  Vlet-Nam 
we  keep  under  continuous  review  proposals 
to  reduce  the  usefulness  of  tbe  ports  of  Hai- 
phong to  the  Commiinists.  To  date  it  has  not 
appeared  advisable  to  blockade  or  mine  the 
harbor.  Such  measures  would  constitute  di- 
rect action  against  shipping  of  third  coun- 
tries and  would  Increase  tbe  risk  of  spread- 
ing the  war. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  tbe  gains  would 
not  be  worth  the  risk.  Our  intelligence  in- 
dicates that  virtually  all  weapons  and  muni- 
tions deUvered  to  North  Vlet-Nam  are  trans- 
ported by  rail  rather  than  by  ship.  Of  course, 
the  goods  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
communist  countries  ship  to  North  Vlet- 
Nam  by  sea  Indirectly  aid  tbe  North  Vietna- 
mese war  effort.  But  as  you  know,  we  have 
been  attacking  faculties  In  and  near  Hai- 
phong such  as  oU  storage  tanks,  rail  yards, 
power  plants  and  bridges.  Tlieae  attacks  have 
markedly  reduced  the  porfs  effectiveness  in 
sui^wrtlng  Ncoth  Vlet-Nam'i  war  effort  with 
minimal  danger  of  spreading  the  war.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  been  attacking  the 
rail  and  road  routes  froax  Oommunlst  Clilna 
which  are  carrying  war  materials  Into  North 
Vlet-Nam  from  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe 
as  well  as  from  China  itself. 


I  hc^>e  this  ln|ortaation  wUl  help  explain 
the  basis  for  our  >  policy  with  respect  to  com- 
munist shipping  to  North  Vlet-Nam. 
Sincerely  ypxirs, 

WnxiM*  B.  Macombks,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


Farm  Buritan  for  CommitmcBt 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 


IN  THE  HOUa  E 

Thursdai . 


3r   MISSOURI 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

December  14,  1967 


Mr.  RANDMJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
New  York  Timqs  today  is  an  article  which 
states  that  "Qui-  Nation's  largest  farm  or- 
ganization, by  resolution  has  called  for 
'a  total  National  commitment'  to  win  the 
war  in  Vietnatn."  I  mention  this  only 
because  I  think  it  is  significant  because 
the  American  ;Parm  Bureau  Federation 
has  never  before  taken  a  stand  on  tills 
issue.  Heretofore  the  Farm  Bureau  had 
limited  itself  to  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  our  trofops  serving  In  Vietnam. 

Delegates  to  i  the  49th  annual  conven- 
tion of  this  large  farm  organization 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring: 

The  Vietnam  war  requires  a  total  National 
commitment  if  we  are  to  complete  as  rapidly 
as  ix)eslble  the  dllBcvilt  task  of  stopping  ag- 
gression, restoring  order  and  permitting  the 
properly  constituted  government  established 
by  self-determination  to  function. 

The  chalmiBn  of  the  subcommittee 
that  drafted  the  Bureau's  resolution 
stated  afterward  in  an  interview  that  he 
believed  efforts  to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam 
must  be  spee(^.  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
delegates  frooi  49  States  approved  the 
resolution  witl|out  dissent. 

Closely  akin  to  the  foregoing  resolution 
was  another  adopted  by  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau which  stated: 

We  condemn  the  action  of  those  who  in- 
cite or  particiikte  in  riots,  defile  the  flag 
or  bum  draft  ckrds. 

.  The  resolution  continued  on  to  state: 
We  recognize  the  right  of  citizens  to  dis- 
sent, but  protests  and  demonstrations  should 
not  Interfere  with  the  rights  of  others  and 
must  not  be  permitted  to  deteriorate  into 
dvU  disorder. 

Whether  ont  classes  himself  as  a  hawk 
or  a  dove,  th^re  is  no  possible  way  to 
quarrel  with  the  content  of  this  last 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  always 
been  in  agree(nent  with  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  because  of  its  attitude 
toward  Govenunent  farm  programs  that 
are  in  the  nature  of  subsidies  designed 
to  limit  productlon.-But  I  am  in  full  and 
complete  agreement  with  the  organiza- 
tion when  they  call  for  reduction  In  non- 
defense  spending,  not  only  as  a  curb  on 
inflation,  but  as  evidence  of  a  sacrifice 
to  permit  swifter  prosecution  of  the  war. 
There  is  no  better  way  that  I  know  of 
than  to  put  the  Issue  in  the  words  of 
their  resolution  which  declared: 

We  oppose  amy  Increase  in  taxes  which  Is 
not  matched  by  a  prior  and  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  Government  expenditures. 


Joan  T.  Tripp«--1967  Winaer  of  the 
Habbird  Award 


tremkie 


EXTENSIOl  I  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J0SE1>H  D.  TYDINGS 

OF   kcARYLANp 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  1  December  14,  1967 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  The 
Hubbard  Gold  Mi  sdal  Is  a  coveted  award 
offered  since  190S  by  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  to  men  and  women  of 
outstanding  accomplishments  in  the 
fields  of  researciif,  exploration,  and  dis- 
covery, i 

Although  the  Hubbard  Medal  Is  61 
years  old,  it  has  been  awarded  only  22 
times,  so  discriminating  is  the  choice  of 
a  recipient. 

I  am  happy  Ut  report  that  the  1967 
winner  of  the  [Hubbard  Award  is  a 
famous  man  whoi  has  some  famous  roots 
in  the  great  Stat^  of  Maryland — Juan  T. 
Trlppe,  board  clialrman  of  Fan  Amer- 
ican World  Airwaiys. 

In  being  given  this  signal  honor  by 
Chief  Justice  Wftrren  In  behalf  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society,  Juan 
TriK)e  joins  some  illustrious  predeces- 
sors, in  addition  to  Robert  E.  Peary,  the 
discoverer  of  the  North  Pole  and  the 
first  recipient,  and  including  Roald 
Amundsen.  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd,  Lin- 
coln Ellsworth,  Charles  A.  Lindbergh, 
and  the  late,  great  Air  Force  general, 
Henry  H.  "Hap"  Arnold. 

Although  Mr.  Trippe  is  not  a  native 
of  Maryland,  liis  ancestors  on  both  sides 
came  from  the  Free  State,  and  there  is 
still  a  rugged  stream  churning  througti 
our  countryside  ^own  as  Trippe's  Creek. 
We  in  Maryland  are  equally  proud  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways  as  we  are 
of  Mr.  Trippe  and  their  collective  accom- 
plishments.        I 

It  was  before  world  War  II,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  Pan  American  operated  its 
famous  clipper  phips  out  of  Baltimore 
and  it  was  in  1958  when  Pan  American 
Inaugurated  international  service  from 
Friendship  Airp6rt  to  Latin  and  South 
America  via  daU^  operations  to  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 

Best  describing  the  accomplishments  of 
Mr.  Trippe  and  his  great,  brainchild. 
Pan  American,  |u-e  the  words  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren: 

The  Hubbard  B^edal  shows  an  eagle  tak- 
ing wing  at  sunrise.  It  is  a  highly  appro- 
priate symbol  for  tonight's  occasion,  be- 
cause the  sun  never  sets  on  the  great  Jet 
fleet  of  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Guided 
by  Mr.  Trippe,  who  serves  Pan  Am  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  the  airline  links  the 
United  States 'Wltib  84  nations  on  six  con- 
tinents. I 

Our  Medalist  pioneered  this  vast  network 
of  air  routes.  Wlien  Juan  Trippe  founded 
Pan  Am  more  than  40  years  ago,  international 
travel  was  limited  to  a  privileged  few.  Long- 
distance air  travel  did  not  exist. 

It  was  a  great  moment  in  the  history 
of  world  transp(»tatic»i  when  Pan  Am  in- 
augurated overseas  air  travel  in  1927  with 
a  90-minute  fligtt  from  Key  West  to  Ha- 
vana. 

It  was  a  shork  hop  by  today's  stand- 
ards, but  Mr.  Trit>pe  had  a  dream.  He  en- 
visioned an  American  flag  carrier  that  would 
overcome  ocean  tarriers.  He  imagined  vast. 
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busy    highways    in    the    sky    to    Join    distant 
peoples  in  good  will  and  profitable  trade. 

The  dream  required  revolutionary  aircraft. 
Thus  Mr.  Trippe  commissioned  Igor  Sikorsky 
to  build  a  safe,  comforUble  multi-engine  fly- 
ing boat. 

Now  air  routes  leaped  southward  across 
the  Caribbean  to  South  America.  AirporU 
were  carved  from  jungle  wilderness.  Naviga- 
tion and  weather  stations  rose  on  barren 
mountain  slopes.  By  1934,  Pan  American 
Clippers  served  every  country  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

The  time  was  ready  for  the  conquest  of 
the  oceans.  Not  only  by  bold  men  making 
lonely  solo  flights  in  flimsy  airplanes,  but 
by  workaday  planes  carrying  passengers  like 
you  and  me. 

Charles  Lindbergh,  an  earlier  Hubbard 
Uedalist.  helped  accomplish  this  miracle  by 
joining  Pan  Am  as  a  technical  advisor  in 
1928.  He  still  holds  that  post  today. 

In  1931,  Mr.  Trippe  dispatched  Colonel 
Lindbergh  and  his  wife,  Anne  Morrow  Lind- 
bergh, on  an  unprecedented  survey  flight  to 
the  Orient.  Two  years  later,  the  Lindberghs 
again  soared  aloft  to  survey  the  North  At- 
lantic. For  her  service  as  co-pilot  and  radio 
operator  on  the  flight.  Mrs.  Lindbergh  re- 
ceived the  1934  Hubbard  Medal. 

The  Lindbergh  flights,  daring  at  the  time, 
resolved  many  of  the  technical  problems  fac- 
ing pilots  destined  to  span  the  oceans  in  tbe 
mighty  clippers  being  built  to  Pan  Am  speci- 
fications. 

Mr.  Trippe  looked  confidently  to  the  Par 
East.  Desolate  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific 
were  transformed  into  way  stations  for  trans- 
oceanic travelers.  Those  tiny  inns  on  Midway, 
Wake,  and  Guam  were  probably  the  first 
Inter-Contlnental  Hotels. 

On  November  22.  1935,  Mr.  Trippe  proudly 
watched  his  first  China  Clipper  rise  majesti- 
cally from  San  Francisco  bound  for  Manila. 

You  will  recaU  that  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  played  its  own  part  in  the 
aerial  conquest  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  be- 
loved Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor  were 
the  first  couple  to  fly  the  entire  transpacific 
route  from  San  Francisco  to  Hong  Kong  as 
paying  passengers. 

Pan  Am's  growing  fleet  turned  to  the  At- 
lanUc.  The  famed  flying' boat  Yankee  Clip- 
per made  a  dramatic  first  flight  in  1939  from 
Port  Washington,  Long  Island,  to  Lisbon. 

Juan  Trippe,  a  pioneer  at  heart,  never 
rested  on  his  laurels.  In  1940  the  Boeing  307 
went  into  service  as  the  first  pressurized 
land  plane  on  regular  flights.  Pan  Am  sur- 
veyed and  established  new  air  routes  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Juneau.  Alaska,  and  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Auckland. 

The  National  Geographic  Society  and  Pan 
American  World  Airways  Joined  forces  for 
the  Mount  McKlnley  Plight  Expedition.  This 
adventure  gave  Americans  their  flrst  bird's- 
eye  view  of  Alaska'^  awesome  mountains. 

From  a  Pan  Am  Lockheed  monoplane,  ex- 
pedition leader  Bradford  Washburn  looked 
down  on  Mount  McKlnley.  It  was.  he  re- 
ported, 'the  world's  mightiest  precipice 
one  stupendous  cliff  plunging  to  the  plains 
17,000  feet  below." 

World  War  n  halted  aerial  exploraUon,  but 
it  accelerated  progress  in  aviation.  Pan  Am 
trained  military  crews  in  long-range  flying 
techniques.  The  airUne  ferried  troops  and 
cargo  to  hazardous  battle  zones.  Pan  Am 
in  working  with  the  military,  demonstrated 
the  value  of  a  powerful  United  States  air 
merchant  marine. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Trippe  resumed  his 
unique  role  in  American  commercial  avia- 
tion with  new  zeal.  By  1947  Pan  Am  girdled 
the  globe  with  regularly  scheduled  round- 
the-world  flights. 

The  introduction  of  Jet  aircraft  heightened 
"T.  Trippe's  old  dream  of  making  air  travel 
To^'^w'*  *°  *''  peoples.  Accordingly,  m 
«6S.  Mr.  Trippe  startled  the  aviation  world 
with  an  order  for  Amerlcan-buUt  Jet  trans- 
ports. Pour  years  later.  Pan  Am  inaugurated 
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America's  first  overseas  jet  service  with  the 
historic  flight  of  a  Boeing  707  from  New  York 
to  Paris. 

Early  this  year,  a  fan  Am  jet  made  the 
flrst  fully  automatic  approach  and  landing 
in  the  United  States  on  a  routine  mght  with 
paying  passengers. 

For  more  than  foxir  decades,  Juan  Trippe 
has  led  Pan  Am  and,  indeed,  the  entire  Amer- 
ican aircraft  industry  across  new  frontiers 
in  transportation.  Faculties  that  both  the 
airlines  and  public  now  take  for  granted 
were  fantistlc  innovations  when  Mr.  Trippe 
introduced  them. 

Mr.  Trippe's  daring  shattered  the  shackles 
of  time  and  distance  In  travel;  he  has  helped 
give  man  a  new  awareness  of  his  planet.  On 
behalf  of  all  members  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  throughout  the  world.  I  take 
special  pride  in  handing  to  Mr.  Trippe  the 
Hubbard  Oold  Medal.  It  bears  this  citation: 
•To  Juan  T.  Trippe.  In  recognlUon  of  his 
extraordinary  contributions  to  geography  and 
exploration  through  the  development  of  new 
air  routes  across  the  continents  and  oceans 
of  the  world  and  a  lifetime  of  service'  to  the 
air  and  science  of  aviation." 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr. 
Trippe's  response  to  the  glowing  words 
of  the  Chief  Justice  was  typical  of  him 
and  his  modest  nature.  He  thanked  the 
National  C3eographic  Society  for  the 
award  not  only  for  himself  but  in  behalf 
of  the  many  thousands  of  dedicated  Pan 
American  employees  around  the  world. 


General  de  Gaulle  and  the  Battle  of  the 
DoUar 


Doable   Jeopardy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARTXAMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  December  12, 1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Havre  de  Grace  Record,  edited  by 
Dr.  HeruT  Winter,  has  just  published  a 
thoughtful  editorial  concerning  the  sur- 
tax proposal,  which  I  should  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

DOCBLE   JeOPASDT 

People  generally  are  decisively  opposed  to 
Imposition  of  the  ten  per  cent  surcharge  on 
individual  and  corporate  Income  taxes.  Con- 
gressional opposition  to  it  reflects  public^, 
sentiment.  Against  this  stands  administra- 
tion pressure  for  passage  of  the  surtax 
measure. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Fowler,  has  expressed  the  belief  that  repre- 
sentative government  may  face  a  breakdown 
unless  Congress  acts  quickly  to  raise  taxes. 
Certainly,  there  is  general  agreement  that 
anything  approaching  a  |29  or  $30  billion 
deficit  would  leave  the  economy  demoralized. 
Spirallng  Inflation  and  sky-high  Interest 
rates  would  probably  precipitate  wage  and 
price  control  measures  with  all  that  implies 
in  terms  of  dislocation  of  production  and 
disruption  of  free  market  procedures. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  must  approve  the  surtax  or  a  modifl- 
catlon  of  it.  for  presentation  to  Congress,  has 
held  out  for  assurances  that  deep  spending 
cuts  will  be  made.  To  most  people,  this  makes 
eminently  good  sense.  It  may  be  argued  that 
representative  government  faces  a  break- 
down unless  an  increase  in  Uxes  Is  approved. 
It  is  equally  valid  to  observe  that  the  same 
breakdown  may  occur  unless  means  can  be 
found  to  control  effectively  the  unlimited 
growth  in  government  and  expansion  in 
public  spending. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  13.  1967 

Mr.  DINGELXi.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prance 
and  the  United  States  of  America  have 
maintained  close  and  cordial  relations 
from  the  inception  of  our  Republic  down 
to  the  present  day.  Frenchmen  played  a 
major  role  in  the  American  Revolution. 
For  our  part,  we  sent  miUions  of  men  to 
fight  and  die  in  the  trenches  of  France 
during  World  War  I  and  it  was  largely 
American  power  which  enabled  the  Allies 
to  drive  Hitlers  legions  from  French  soil 
during  World  War  n. 

Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle,  now  the  my- 
opic President  of  France,  was  almost 
literally  carried  into  Paris  on  the  backs 
of  American  troops  on  August  25,  1944. 
Oh.  yes.  it  is  true  that  the  commanders 
of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  held 
back  most  of  the  U.S.  Army's  forces  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris  so  that  General  de 
Gaulle  could  enter  that  noble  city  with 
the  American-equipped  2d  French  Ar- 
mored Division.  This  entrance,  however, 
was  merely  symbolic.  General  de  Gaulle's 
forces  were  small  in  number  and  woe- 
fully inadequate  to  the  task  of  driving 
the  Germans  from  French  soil. 

However,  the  British  and  the  Ameri- 
cans allowed  General  de  Gaulle  to  return 
to  the  French  capital  as  the  conquering 
hero.  It  was  an  appropriate  gesture  in- 
tended to  assist  France  to  regain  a  por- 
tion of  the  self-respect  which  it  had  lost 
following  its  ignominious  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Germans  in  1940. 

Yes,  it  was  an  appropriate  gesture.  But 
it  apparently  served  only  to  expand  the 
ego  of  a  General  de  GauUe  who  has  now 
become  the  vainglorious  wrecker  of  the 
Western  Alliance. 

General  de  Gaulle,  out  of  a  motivation 
which  hardly  befits  a  raUonal  man,  has 
now  announced  his  intention  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  destroy  the  cordiaUty 
and  respect  which  have  existed  between 
France  and  the  United  States  of  America 
for  almost  two  centuries. 

I  do  not  say  that  France  is  our  enemy. 
But  I  do  say  that  France  under  De  Gaulle 
is  no  longer  our  friend. 

President  de  Gaulle's  continuing  effort 
to  destroy  the  stability  of  the  dollar  is 
a  well-documented  fact.  I  am  confident 
Cliarles  de  Gaulle  is  not  going  to  succeed 
in  his  efforts  to  imdermine  the  value  and 
strength  of  the  dollar  as  an  international 
currency.  This  is  true  for  two  major  rea- 
sons: First,  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  are  refusing  to  cooperate  in 
President  de  GauUe's  plot;  and,  second. 
Prance  in  reality  is  a  minipower  in  every 
respect. 

Since  France  is  conducting  a  war 
against  the  dollar,  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
the  United  States  of  America  to  take 
countermeasures. 

SpecificaUy,  I  beUeve  that  the  United 
States  should  demand  payment  by 
Prance  of  its  debts  to  this  country 
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Prance  owes  the  United  States  roughly 
$300  million  for  World  War  II  and  post- 
war advances  from  tMs  country.  Addi- 
tionally, France  owes  the  United  States 
$6,850  million  in  principal  and  interest 
for  advances  made  by  this  country  during 
World  War  I. 

France's  record  for  repayment  of  its 
World  War  n  and  postwar  indebtedness 
is  good.  However,  the  French  have 
welshed  on  most  of  their  World  War  I 
indebtedness  to  the  United  States. 

France  made  pasmients  of  principal 
and  Interest  on  its  World  War  I  debts  up 
to  Jime  15, 1931.  The  United  States,  in  an 
effort  to  improve  Europe's  economic 
health,  granted  a  1-year  moratorium  on 
World  War  I  obligations  during  the  1931- 
32  period.  On  December  14,  1932,  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted  a 
resolution  which  "deferred"  the  interest 
payment  due  the  next  day.  The  French 
have  welshed  on  their  World  War  I  debt 
to  the  United  States  since  that  date. 


Let  me  mike  one  point  very  clear: 
Prance  owes  the  United  States  $6,850  mil- 
lion in  principal  and  interest  on  its  World 
War  I  debt.  France  is  legally  obligated  to 
pay  this  siun  to  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  demand 
that  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  honor 
French  obliga  Ions. 

In  taking  tl  is  position  I  am,  of  course, 
following  the  lead  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league, Cong]  essman  Lester  L.  Wolff. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  per- 
formed an  outstanding  service  to   his 


New  Fiscal  Po  licy  Needed  To  Defuse 
Time  Bomb 


the 


SPEECH 

OP 


HON.  HAH  OLD  R.  COLUER 


coimtry  by  fufly  airing,  in  recent  weeks,     the  112  new  programs,  to  which  I  pre- 
Prance  is  indebted  to  the     viously    refer,     n    chronological    order, 

so  that  student  I  of  governmental  fiscal 
policy  can  see  t  lat  most  of  these  activ- 
ities were  inltia  «d  during  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  ad  ninistration.  This  is  the 
second  of  a  series  of  three  inserts  regard- 
ing Federal  expenditures. 


the  fact  that 
United  Statedand  that  France  has  failed 
to  honor  thii  obligation,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  i  ingages  in  activities  calcu 
lated  to  do  g]  eat  injury  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world. 


NEW  PROGRAMS,  Ft|CAL  1956  TO  FISCAL  1968,  INCLUSIVE 
n  millions  of  dollars] 


Programs 


19S6 


1957 


1958 


)59 


Food  (or  fraodom 

Urtxn  renewal  programs 

Colloge  housing  loans 

Constnictian  grants,  waste  treatment  works 

Libraries  and  community  services 

Grants-in-aid  for  airports 

Construction  of  health  resaarcli  faciWiit 

Urban  planning  grants.. 

National  Library  of  Medicine 

Great  Plains  conservation  program.... 

Emergency  conservation  measures 

Public  works  planning  fund 

Space  research  and  technology  

Forest  protection  and  utilization 

National  Defense  Education  Act: 

Higher  educational  activities i 

Elementary  and  secondary  activities 

Other  aids  to  education 

Educational  improvement  for  the  handicapped 

Subscription  to  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation. 


121 

18 

5 


156 
38 
97 
1 
5 
9 
3 
1 
1 


O 


1,195 

56 

165 

17 

6 

34 

12 

2 

1 

2. 
2 
2 

89 
94 


Research  and  training,  education 

Agency  for  Inttmational  Development 

Agricultural  Research  Service  (foreign  currency). 

Office  of  Field  Services 

Cooperative  demonstration  programs,  welfare 

Development  loans,  revolving  fund 

Alliance  for  Progress  development  loam 

Peace  Corps 

Alliance  for  Progress  development  grants 

Water  supply  and  water  pollutioa  contnl 

Open  space  land  programs 

Air  pollution  control I 

Chronic  diseases 

Satellite  operations 

Nursing  services  and  resources 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 

Scientific  activities  overseas... 

National  health  statistics 

U.S.  Travel  Service 

Manpower  development  and  training 

Food  stamp  progrtm 

Civil  sapersonic  aircraft  development 

Assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United  States 

Research  and  training  (foreign  currency  program) 

Public  works  acceleration 

National  Institute,  Child  Health-Human  Devekip-    

ment 

Educational  television  facilities 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad 

Biok)gics  standards ,    

Foreign  language  training  and  area  studies 

Ruralrenewal 

Economic  opportunity  program 

Urban  mass  transportation 

Land  and  water  conservation . 

Rehabilitation  h>an  fund 

Economic  opportunity  loan  fend 

Civil  rights  educational  activities 

Coordination  and  devetopment  of  pracmn*  lor 

aging 

Resource  conservatioa  and  d«v«iopiiM«L. 

Watershed  planning 

Appalachian  rerioo  eenservatioa  progreoi 

Educational  assistance,  eMmentary-seoondary 

Higher  education  activities 

National  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences 

Cropland  adhistment  program 

Appalachian  development  higliway  tystem 

Devekipment  facilities  granb . 


FootnotM  at  end  of  tabla 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


leave  to  extend 
ORO,  I  include 
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Tuesday,  fiovember  28,  1967 
Mr.    COLLIE]  I.    Mr.    Speaker,    tmder 
ny  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
tabulation  which  lists 
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1962 


1963 


1964 
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120 

75 

180 

36 

5 

51 

23 

2 

2 

5 

3 

4 

145 

117 


78 


1,230 

105 

201 

40 

7 

56 

26 

3 

2 

8 

I 

5 

401 

130 


129 


O 


1,653 

145 

198 

44 

9 

64 

22 

3 

2 

9 

1 

5 

744 

156 

73 

54 

17 

I 

74 
3 

40 
2 
3 


1,398 

227 

227 

42 

8 

57 

31 

7 

2 

9 

9 

8 

1,257 

190 

97 

54 

31 

1 


62 
4 

49 
3 
3 
1 

n 

74 

u 
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15 

6 
10 

7 
< 
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4 
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0) 


(9 


,779 

173 

284 

52 

8 

51 

36 

12 

2 

10 

3 

6 

!,552 

198 

117 

49 

33 

2 

62 

5 

&3 

4 

3 

1 

402 

US 

42 

95 

23 


« 


W 


10 
16 
10 
S 
10 

1 

s 

3 
52 
20 

7 
53 

63 


1,704 

235 

219 

66 

7 

65 

38 

15 

4 

12 

3 

7 

4,171 

204 

135 

70 

35 

3 

62 
8 

52 
5 

4 

1 

567 

113 

60 

94 

28 

5 

13 

39 

10 

10 

11 

3 

• 

3 

110 

30 

5 

43 

(») 

332 

19 


(* 


(») 
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1966 


1967  > 


19681 


141 
124 
121 
70 
26 
71 
34 
17 

4 
13 
10 

8 
)93 
!16 

158 

68 

44 

4-14 

62 

13 

52 

7 

4 

I 

S41 

va 

79 
9« 

31 

6 

16 

51 

22 

14 

12 

4 

6 

2 

230 

34 

48 

32 


1.785 

1,710 

1,799 

357 

412 

469 

312 

•  -253 

-1,262 

82 

86 

152 

41  . 

55 

145 

54 

54 

59 

26 

38 

38 

20 

22 

30 

4 

13 

25 

14 

16 

17 

13 

13 

13 

9 

12 

10 

5,933 

5,600 

5,300 

226 

259 

242 

219 

257 

100 

122 

144 

72 

5 

6 

4 

IS 

25 

40 

322 
28 

3 
8 


20 

57 

7 

4 

1 

627 

291 

94 

99 

35 

S 

21 

54 

27 

13 

14 

5 

6 

3 

276 

70 

99 

30 

1 

88 

37 


59 

50 

65 

7 

S 

2 

660 

450 

100 

88 

36 

29 

2S 

79 

24 

IS 

14 

7 

S 

3 

276 

138 

170 

43 

1 

38 
52 


122 

67 

65 

10 

S 

4 

650 

450 

112 

88 

a 

58 

SO 

47 

37 

17 

14 

12 

10 

4 

295 

193 

90 

51 

2 


194 


8 

12 

11 

7 

2 

2 
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1,553 

19 

56 

13 

58 

11 

30 

27 

8 

8 

4 

7 

7 
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32 
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63 

42 

a 
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21 
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Programs 


1956 


1957 


1958 


19S9 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


19671       19681 


Regional  medical  programs 

Rural  water  and  waste  disposal  granti...„ 

Supplemental  grants-in-aid 

National  Teacher  Corps 

Higo-speed  ground  transportation 

Environmental  health  sciences 

National  Foundatk>n  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Technical  and  community  assistance 

Appalachian  mining  area  restoration 

Office  of  State  Technical  Services,  grants 

Urban  reseaico  and  technology 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Comminiea . 

Cropland  converswn  program 

Solid  waste  disposal  mines 

Aid  for  commercial  fisheries,  research 

Regional  economic  planning 

Grants  for  local  development  districts 

Arts  and  humanities  educational  Ktivities 

Payment,  health  insurance  for  the  aged 

Comprehensive  city  demonstratwn  programs 

Grants  for  bask;  water  and  sewer  facilities 

Comprehensive  healtii  planning  and  services. 

Health  manpower  educatkin  and  utilization 

Grants  tor  neighborhood  facilities... 

Asian  Development  Bank 

Economic  development  center  assistance 

Roral  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor 

Higher  educatkin  for  internatnnal  understanding. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 

Great  Lakes  fisheries  conservatwn 

Improvements  in  cash  assistance,  welfare 

Industrial  devekipment  kians  guarantees. 

Economic  devetopment  facilities 

Improvements  in  child  health,  welfare 

EcMomK  devekipment  assistance 

Expansion  of  Partnership  for  HealUi 

Planning,  technKSl  assistance,  and  reseaidi 

ledian  program  miprovement 

Repair  and  reconstructkMi  of  hi^ways _ 

Metropolitan  development  incentive  granb 

Ckamlzal  Memorial  Highway 

Oeulting  plant  constructkin 

Preservation  of  historic  properties 

Urban  intormatkin  and  technical  assistance '. 

CanHnunity  devekipment  training  programs 

Underground  power  transmission  research 


:-    8 


0) 


t 

41 

22 

t 

11 

17 

< 

20 

2 

4 

I 

6 

3 

1 

3 

6 

2 

1 
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c 

4i 
S 

u 

3 

U 

1 

« 
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Total  112  new  programs.. 


37 
30 
22 
21 
20 
U 
IS 

11 
11 
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5 
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1 

1 

1 

931 

Ui 

IN 
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72 

U 

M 

C 

4 

4 

3 

1 

St 

s« 

Si 

33 
M 

20 

17 

IS 

IS 

7 

4 
■4 
2 
2 
I 
1 
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313         1.677         1.846         2,344         3,320         3,997         6.432         8.634       10.296       13.315 


15,932        16,542 


■Estimated. 

•  Less  than  $500,000. 


Note:  Columns  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals,  due  to  roundinf. 


Shrapnel  KUIt  Sgt  A.  L  Wiaston 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or'  MAXTuurs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  13.  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Sgt.  Alvester  L.  Winston,  a  soldier  from 
Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of 
this  young  man  and  to  honor  his  memory 
by  Including  the  following  article  In  the 
Record: 

Bhbapnh,  Kilu  Sgt.  A.  L.  WnreroN — Com- 
bat Medic,  19,  Was  m  Vixtnaic  4  MoNTHa 
Sgt.  Alvester  L.  Winston,  a  I9-7e«u--oId  na- 
<*▼«  of  Richmond  who  grew  up  near  Owynns 
Falls  Park,  has  died  In  Vietnam  of  shrapnel 
wounds,  the  Defense  Department  announced 
yesterday. 

The  sergeant's  mother,  Mrs.  Richard  E. 
I*wl8,  of  4015  Cranston  avenue,  said  her  son 
lud  been  in  Vietnam  four  months. 

She  said  Army  representatives  told  her 
tt»t  Sergeant  Winston  "was  wounded  by 
•luupnel  from  a  bomb"  and  died  two  weeks 
l»ter  at  the  3d  Surgical  Hospital. 

WAS    A    MEDIC 

Mrs.  Lewis  said  her  son  was  "In  oombat" 
•«  "a  medic"  with  an  Infantry  company. 

He  attended  Edmondson  High  School 
^^awigh  the  tenth  grade. 


Mrs.  Lewis  said  her  son  pUyed  basketball 
while  at  Edmondson. 

She  said  he  worked  briefly  for  an  auto- 
mobile dealer  washing  cars  before  enlisting 
in  the  Army.  "He  was  only  19  last  week  and 
would  have  been  In  Vietnam  exactly  four 
months  next  week,"  she  said. 

Sergeant  Winston  is  survived  by  his  mother 
and  by  his  step-father,  Richard  E.  Lewis. 


In  Arlin^n 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or  noRioA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  13,  1967 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
still  a  few  Americans  who.  instead  of 
maligning  our  Nation's  dead,  are  proud 
enough  to  honor  them.  When  so  many 
who  protest  seemingly  ignore  those  who 
have  been  killed  in  wars  as  they  are  so 
busy  shouting  for  peace,  some  Individ- 
uals remember  that  no  matter  the  war, 
no  matter  the  controversy,  those  killed 
still  fought  for  our  Nation's  greatness. 

Gordon  Hawkins,  a  constituent  of 
mine  from  Orlando.  Pla..  writes  poems  of 
a  patriotic  nature  and  is  not  ashamed  of 
doing  so.  He  is  honored  to  write  about 
America.  He  has  inspired  others  through 


his  poems,  and  for  this  reason,  I  include 
liis  stirring  poem,  "In  Arlington."  a  trib- 
ute to  our  veterans  which  was  published 
in  the  Springfield  Union,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  in  the  Record: 

In  Ablxncton 
In  Arlington  our  sacred  dead 
Sleep  endlessly — the  measured  tread 
Of  honor  guards  the  only  sound 
That  breaks  across  that  hallowed  ground. 
And  there,  is  endless  row  on  row 
Of  stones  Inscribed,  that  mutely  show 
Where  each,  our  nation's  heroes  sleej^ 
While  the  slow  moving  ages  creep 
Across  the  boundless  void  of  space. 

But  one  there  is  within  that  place 
A  monument  that  gives  no  name 
No  hint  of  glory  or  of  fame 
No  date  of  batUe,  birth  or  age 
Or  what  he  wrote  on  history's  page. 
A  monument  that  stands  alone 

In  tribute  to  a  man  unknown 

The  Unknown  Soldier,  who  shall  be 

A  Constant  symbol  to  the  Free 

Of  all  the  heroes  of  this  land: 

They  who  have  died  on  foreign  strand 

They  who  have  died  in  far  flung  seas 

Or  the  wide  skies  immensitlea 

All  who  have  given  in  trial  and  pain 

Their  Uves  for  this  their  country's  gain. 

In  Arlington  the  honored  dead 

Sleep  endlessly — the  measured  tz«ad 

Of  honor  guards  the  only  sound 

That  breaks  across  that  haUowed  ground. 

Except  for  the  soft  whispering  sound 

Made  by  the  flag  tliat  marks  that  gtxmnd 

Except  when  muted  bugles  blow 
Taps  for  that  soldier,  soft  and  low. 

— GoaDON  Hawkins. 
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The  Metropofitaa  PeKce  Pay  Rum 

EZTE3ISION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   MXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  December  13, 1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  po- 
lice have  a  most  dlf&ciUt  job;  it  Is  not 
lilcely  to  get  easier.  Anything  we  can  do 
to  make  a  policeman's  job  easier  smd 
more  attractive  must  be  done.  One  of  the 
most  important  things  we  can  do  is  see 
to  it  that  the  pay  is  good  enough  to  at- 
tract and  keep  good  men. 

'I  heartily  concur,  therefore.  In  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  was  broadcast 
over  station  WTOP  here  in  Washington 
on  December  11,  1967.  It  is  imfortunate 
that  we  were  not  able  to  act  upon  the 
proposed  pay  bill  for  Wsishington's  police 
and  I  hope  that  this  body  will  act  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  second  ses- 
sion early  next  year. 

The  editorial  follows: 

PoLicx  PXt  Raibb 

(Broadcast  on  December  11, 1967,  over  WTOP 
Radio  and  Telerlslon) 

This  Is  a  WTOP  Editorial. 

We  were  dlsapiK>lnt«d  at  the  reaction,  or 
rather  lack  of  reaction,  that  the  proposed 
pay  raise  for  D.C.  policemen  has  received 
from  the  House  and  Senate  District  Com- 
mittees. 

The  Senate  District  Committee's  fiscal  af-. 
fairs  subcommittee  voted  to  put  off  action  on 
the  proposed  pay  raise  until  next  year.  It  did 
this  chiefly  because  there  seemed  to  be  no 
prospect  of  the  House  District  Committee's 
even  holding  hearings  on  the  various  police 
pay  raise  proposals  during  the  current  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  pay  raise  proposals  made  by  the  Po- 
licemen's Association  and  by  the  D.C.  Com- 
missioners have  one  important  provision  in 
common.  They  would  both  raise  the  starting 
salary  for  D.C.  policemen  from  $6700  to  97600 
per  year.  That  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very  rea- 
sonable figiire,  and  one  which  deserves  fuU 
consideration  in  Congressional  conunittee 
hearings. 

We  are  aware  that  the  House  District 
Committee  has  in  the  past  been  quick  to 
act  on  proposed  pay  raises  for  the  police. 
We're  also  aware  that  the  Committee  has 
had  plenty  of  important  District  legislation 
to  deal  with  this  session.  But  we  stlU  feel 
that  this  current  pay  raise  proposal  hasn't 
received  the  degree  of  priority  that  was 
due  It. 

There  are  two  points  to  be  made  here.  One 
bears  on  the  moral  obligation  which  the 
community  has  to  compensate  adequately  the 
men  who  have  a  tough  and  dangerous  Job 
to  perform.  The  other  is  bound  up  with  the 
practical  necessities  of  the  situation.  Is  a 
salary  of  $6,700  per  year  sufflclent  to  attract 
and  hold  men  for  work  this  demanding  and 
this  vital?  363  vacancle*  on  the  force 
strongly  imply  that  the  answer  la  "no". 

Current  indications  are  that  hearings 
Will  be  held  on  the  proposed  pay  raises  early 
next  year  and  that  the  pay  raise,  when  it 
comes,  will  be  retroactive  to  January  1.  We 
hope  so:  for  the  better  the  incentive,  the 
more  policemen  well  have— and  the  more 
pollcemm,  the  leas  crlma. 

This  WM  a  WTOP  BdttorUa.  Brownlow 
Speer  speaking  for  WTOP. 


An  Oui  standiag  Legionnaire 

EXTEN  3ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

af  MASSAOM usari a 

IN  THE  HOI]  SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednest  ay,  December  13,  1967 

Mr.  MORjE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  w  >uld  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
an  outstanding  Legionnaire  and  veteran 
of  World  Wa  •  I,  who  has  made  two  val- 
uable contriQutions  in  memory  of  de- 
parted veterafis,  In  the  form  of  memorial 
hymns.  Joseph  J.  Barry,  of  Arlington, 
Mass.,  in  1939rcomposed  words  and  music 
of  a  hymn  dedicated  to  departed  Legion- 
naires. At  the  time  Joe  was  a  member  of 
Alexander  Geaham  Bell  Post  No.  299  of 
Boston,  and  In  1941  transferred  to  Ar- 
lington Post  I  0.  39,  the  American  Legion, 
Arlington,  Mi  ,ss.  The  hymn: 


The  Hioi: 


mer  ;y 

lue 


Dear  God,  we 
To  ask  for 
You  gave  us 
And  when  you 
A  Legionnaire 
Dear  God. 


Commander  or  Us  Au. 

^ther  here  today, 
and  to  pray. 
Oh  keep  us  near, 
call,  we'll  answer  "Here" 
las  beard  your  call, 
of  us  all. 


Con  mander 


On  land  or  sea 
Our  lives  are 
Our  comrade's 
We  pray  they'll 
A  Legionnaire 
Dear  God 


or  In  the  air, 
'Sbur's.  to  take  or  spare, 
souls  are  in  Your  hands, 
see  the  Promised  Land. 
I  las  heard  your  call, 
of  iis  all. 


Con  mander 

We'll  rise  and  i  narch  with  tramping  feet. 
To  You  dear  G<  d,  on  Judgment's  seat, 
And  If  You'll  o  >en  heaven's  door. 
With  You  we'l    live  forever  more. 
A  Legionnaire  bas  heard  your  call. 
Dear  God,  Commands  of  us  all. 

This  hymn  has  been  used  extensively 
by  many  Leg  on  posts  at  rituals  for  de- 
parted memljers.  and  on  all  memorial 
occasions.  In  1958,  Robert  M.  DlJnger, 
one  of  the  oflcers  of  Arlington  Post  No. 
39.  and  a  life  member  of  the  American 
Legion,  as  is  also  Joe  Barry,  took  the 
first  step  toward  ofBcial  adoption  of  the 
hymn  by  th«  Legion.  A  resolution  for 
adoption  of  .he  hjrmn  was  drawn  up, 
and  on  June  !5,  1958,  at  the  department 
convention  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  the  hymn 
was  adopted  as  the  official  Department 
of  Massachusetts  memorial  hymn.  This 
year,  on  Augi  ist  30,  Joe  Barry  was  hon- 
ored by  the  r  ittonal  organization  of  the 
American  Le(  ion  in  convention  at  Bos- 
ton when  a  re  solution  by  Robert  D'Unger 
was  passed,  officially  recognizing  this 
hymn  as  an  appropriate  hymn  for  Le- 
gion rituals  ind  memorial  services  and 
various  othe*  Legion  ceremonies  and 
fimctions.  By  this  action  on  August  30, 
every  American  Legion  post  in  the  world 
is  privileged  to  make  full  use  of  this  most 
appropriate  hymn.  The  hymn  has  been 
published  by  McLaughlin  &  Reilly  Co., 
of  Boston, 


Joe  Barry, 
racks  No.  270 1 
the  XJBA., 
posed  a  memorial 
organization. 


being  a  member  of  Bar- 
World  War  I  Veterans  of 
Arlington,  Mass.,  also  com- 
hymn  for  the  veterans' 
The  hymn: 


Lecember  15,  1967 


Mat  the  Good  Lo  id  Kxep  His  Hands  in  Youu 
May  the  good  Lo^d  keep  His  hands  in  yours. 

Is  what  your  buddie's  pray. 
We  will  ask  Him  for  His  blessings 

With  every  word  we  say. 
May  He  take  you  to  His  home  above. 

And  always  keep  you  near. 
May  the  good  Lord  keep  His  hand  in  yours, 

I'm  sure  our  prayers  He'll  hear. 

Now  the  good  L«rd  calls  you  back  to  Him, 

And  we  wiU  follow  too. 
He  will  give  us  411  His  blessings. 

For  each  good  deed  we  do. 
We  will  pray  to  Him  each  night  and  mom. 

To  always  keep  us  near. 
May  the  good  Lcrd  keep  His  hand  in  yours, 

I'm  siire  ovir  priyers  Hell  hear. 

On  resolutioit  by  Robert  M.  D'Unger, 
also  an  officer  ih  Barrtuiks  No.  2701,  this 
hymn  was  adopted  by  that  organization 
as  the  official  Department  of  Massachu- 
setts memorial  j  hymn  at  convention  in 
Boston  on  Jui^  11,  1965,  and  as  the 
official  national  memorial  hymn  at  con- 
vention in  San  biego,  Calif.,  on  Septem- 
ber 21.  1966.      J 

On  Jtme  1,  1967  a  certificate  of  appre- 
ciation was  given  to  Joseph  J.  Barry, 
signed  by  William  H.  Walker,  national 
commander  anid  Patrick  F.  O'Connor, 
national  adjutant  of  the  World  War  I 
Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.  "for  contributing 
time  and  effort  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  U.S.A." 

Joe  was  agai^  honored  when  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  1967.  ht  was  awarded  a  citation 
by  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, congtratulating  him  for  being 
"the  only  manpi  the  world,  composing 
two  memorial  liymns  for  two  veterans' 
organizations."  JThe  citation  was  signed 
by  speaker  of  ihe  house,  Hon.  John  F. 
X.  Davoren,  sponsored  by,  and  presented 
to  Joe  by  Stat«-  Representative  Edward 
J.  Dever,  Jr.,  ofl  Arlington. 


A  Positive  Program  To  Deal  With  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   S>trrH    CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSI    OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai ,  December  13,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  an  outetanding  letter  from  the 
Honorable  L.  ^.  Paul,  chief  of  police 
of  North  Augusta,  S.C,  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Chief  Paul  typifies  the 
dedicated,  devoted  peace  officer  who  is 


wrestling   with 


a   growing  problem  in 


our  society.  Tlie  increased  crime  rate 
should  be  of  jrave  concern  to  every 
parent  in  this  Ration  and  to  each  of  its 
citizens. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  Id  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion Chief  Pau  's  superb  letter  which  Is 
refreshing,  posl;ive,  and  constructive: 

North  AtrctrsTA,  S.C, 

December  1, 1967. 
Hon.   William   jkNNiNcs   Bktan   Dosn, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dkas  CONOSES9MAN  DoRN:   As  a  law  en- 


December  15,  1967 
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forcement  officer  with  In  excess  of  twenty- 
two  years'  experience  in  my  chosen  field,  I 
have,  through  experience  and  college  level 
work,  attained  a  certain  amount  of  knowl- 
e<lge  m  criminology,  sociology  and  psy- 
chology. 

I  have  worked  on  the  streets  bringing 
in  the  social  deviates.  I  have  detected,  in- 
vestigated and  arrested  the  felon  and  I 
have  worked  In  confinement  facilities 
where  the  prisoner  Is  under  controlled,  su- 
pervised conditions. 

Recently,  I  had  occasion  to  bring  in  three 
juveniles,  ages  11,  12  and  14  years,  for 
housebreaking  and  larceny  from  the  house, 
plus  twenty-eight  charges  of  shcp-llftlng. 

More  recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  and  study  a  very  comprehensive 
article  concerning  the  riots  and  disorders 
we  experienced  during  the  past  several 
years.  I  am  certain  that  these  riots  are  of 
local  and  National  concern  and  I  feel  cer- 
tam  that  our  representaUves  wlU  provide 
for  logical  legislation  in  an  effort  to  solve 
these  problems  within  our  society. 

Within  my  knowledge  and  experience, 
time  after  'Ume,  I  have  observed,  almost 
without  exception,  the  emergence  of  the 
same  bid  behavior  patterns,  with  the  same 
old  causative  and  contributory  factors 
present.  The  criminal,  whether  he  be  rioter, 
looter  or  commcJir  thief  is  simply  unable 
to  compete,  academically  or  with  skills,  in 
a  complex,  demanding  society,  which,  due 
to  the  rapid  advances  of  technology.  Is  daUy 
becoming  more  demanding  and  complex. 

The  total  inability  to  compete  with  aver- 
age, normal,  law  abiding  citizens,  leaves  them 
with  but  one  recourse  to  fill  their  stomachs, 
clothe  their  bodies,  meet  their  sex  needs  and 
provide  a  shelter  over  their  respective  heads. 
Their  only  avenue  U  that  of  crime  to  meet 
personal  needs. 

We  seldom  find  the  automobile  mechanic, 
the  bricklayer,  the  plumber,  the  baker  and 
candle-stick  maker  involved  in  crimes  against 
property.  They  are  enabled  to  meet  their 
needs  through  gainful  employment,  they  are 
tax-payers,  home  owners  and  reputable  dU- 


Almoet  without  exception,  we  have  noted 
that  the  criminal  wlU  ordinarily  have  a  low 
academic  level,  he  Is  seldom  skilled  with  his 
hands  to  that  point  where  Be  can  "demand" 
a  livmg  wage.  Again,  we  observe  the  inabUlty 
to  compete,  to  earn. 

Conversely,  we  hear  the  cry  of  Indvtstry 
that  they  are  unable  to  locate  and  hire 
"qualified",  "skilled"  personnel.  We  observe 
the  welfare  and  relief  rolls  and  wonder  "Why 
don't  they  go  to  work?"  Often  we  think  and 
beUeve  "they"  don't  want  to  work.  The 
truth  is  they  have  nothing  to  offer  the  em- 
ployer in  the  way  of  knowledge  or  skUls.  The 
employer  makes  an  Investment  In  hard  dol- 
lars In  each  of  his  employees,  we  can  hardly 
blame  him  for  selecting  the  best  qualified 
ttaa  the  avaUable  labor  market.  This  leaves 
a  hard  core  of  unemployed,  who  seem  never 
able  to  obtain  and  hold  gainful  employment. 

Assuming  my  theory  of  causative  and  con- 
tributory factors  of  crime  lie  in  low  educa- 
tional levels,  \inakilled  minds  and  bands  and 
fftan  the  hard  core  of  unemployable  we  must 
uk  ourselves:  Now  that  we  have  identified 
tbese  areas,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it? 

Add  to  the  foregoing,  the  fact  that  your 
•kin  may  be  black,  or  brown,  or  red  and  the 
Individual  la  faced  with  a  multitude  of 
problems  he  simply  cannot  cope  with;  re- 
sults are  obvious,  crime  and  riots. 

Xrnfortunately,  almost  everyone  turns  their 
*»ce  towards  Washington  for  an  answer.  Cer- 
Jjlnly.  Washington  wants  to  help,  they  pour 
rands  Into  an  area,  they  provide  programs, 
™yare  concerned  and  crime  rises  and  riots 
woome  more  devastating  in  the  ghettos. 

I  don't  believe  that  Washing^n  can  pro- 
vWe  au  the  answeie  to  all  the  problems,  but 
100  beUeve  that  a  oonaolldated  effort  on  the 


part  of  the  individual,  Industry  and  the  gov- 
ernment can  greatly  alleviate  the  problem. 

It  would  appear  that  Industry  could  pro- 
vide for  programs  that  would  give  them  un- 
skilled labor  initially  and  after  training,  they 
would  have  a  smiled,  wage-earning,  tax- 
paying  employee. 

I  propose  an  apprentice  program  for  the 
young  and  unskilled,  skin  color  to  be  of  no 
consideration.  Industry,  consistent  with  Its 
needs,  resources  and  facilities  to  provide  such 
apprentice  training  programs. 

A  four  year  program  leading  to  at  least 
Journeyman  status  in  the  trades. 

During  the  first  year.  26%  of  the  time 
to  be  given  to  constructive  traimng,  75%  of 
the  time  devoted  to  menial,  or  required  tasks 
of  labor. 

During  the  second  year.  60%  of  the  time 
to  l)e  given  to  constructive  training.  25% 
devoted  to  related  academic  schooling  and 
25%  devoted  to  menial,  or  required  tasks  of 
labor. 

Diulng  the  third  year,  75%  of  the  time  to 
be  given  to  constructive  training  and  25% 
devoted  to  related  academic  schooling. 

During  the  fourth  year,  90%  of  the  time 
to  be  given  to  constructive  training  and  10% 
devoted  to  related  academic  schooling. 

At  the  start  oS  the  fifth  year.  Industry 
would  have  a  fully  qualified,  skilled  crafts- 
man and  the  individual  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compete,  to  earn  a  living.  Each  year, 
raw  labor  is  introduced  into  the  program 
and  at  the  end  of  four  years  skiUed  wage- 
earners  emerge. 

Pay  scales:  First  year:  25%  of  the  top  pay 
In  that  skill.  Second  year:  40%  of  the  top 
pay  m  that  skill.  Third  year:  70%  of  the  top 
pay  In  that  skill.  Fourth  year:  86%  of  the  top 
pay  in  that  sklU.  Fifth  year:  90%  of  the  top 
pay  in  that  skill. 

To  the  youth  we  have  offered  him  a  goal, 
a  tangible  end  of  the  road,  a  future,  here  he 
can  see  and  experience  an  objective.  He  can 
see  the  amount  of  money  he  receives  grow 
each  year  as  "he"  progresses.  Industry  meets 
their  needs  tot  raw  labor  and  skUled  workers. 
The  government  could  provide  the  class- 
room instruction  and  Industry  the  vocational 
training.  Aptitude  tests  to  determine  the 
coitfse  of  action  and  then  the  program  for 
the  individual.  Our  Nation  becomes  a  huge 
class-room,  realistically  p>roviding  for  so- 
ciety's needs,  an  Interest  in  and  a  program 
for  human  beings.  These  responsibUitles 
shared  in  dignity  by  the  individual.  Indus- 
try and  government. 
Sincerely, 

L.  H.  Paui., 
Chief  of  Police. 


President  Lyndoa  B.  Johnson  Conreyed 
a  Hhtoric  Message  to  AFL-CIO  Con- 
vention and  the  Ammcan  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   ZMSIANA 
IN  itUL  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  13, 1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
evening  at  the  AFL-CIO  annual  con- 
vention in  Miami  Beach.  Pla.,  President 
Johnson  delivered  one  of  the  most  fac- 
tual and  eloqxient  messages  on  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  problems  that  I  have 
heard  in  recent  years.  He  talked  on  Issues 
that  affect  all  our  citizens.  Already  the 
highly  financed  propaganda  political 
public  relations  organteattons  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  are  at  wort 


in  the  newspapers,  radio,  and  television 
to  conceal  their  reactionary  records  and 
smear  Democratic  progress. 

They  succeeded  in  a  similar  highly  fi- 
nanced campaign  after  World  War  I 
when  they  defeated  Woodrow  Wilson, 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  gave  us  Presi- 
dent Harding  and  a  succession  of  12 
years  of  Republican  low  wages  smd  un- 
employment which  culminated  in  the 
great  depression  of  the  early  1930's.  The 
Republicans  used  the  same  poUtical  tac- 
tics after  World  War  n  which  brought  us 
the  Republican  80th  Congress  in  1946. 
They  repeated  the  same  tactics  after  the 
Korean  war,  which  brought  us  the  Re- 
pubUcan  83d  Congress  hi  1952.  Thanks 
to  the  well-informed  American  voter  we 
have  had  only  two  Republican  Con- 
gresses in  37  years. 

AU  citizens,  and  especially  the  college 
students  of  America,  should  carefully 
read  the  factual  statements  set  out  by 
President  Johnson  in  his  speech  last 
night: 

President  Ltndon  Johnson  at  tbx  AITi-CIO 

CONVENTIPN,     BaL    HAKBOUS,     FLA.,     DeCBK- 

BEB  12,  1967 

Mr.  Meany,  Convention  Members,  the  174 
guests  of  the  AFL-CIO  from  foreign  countries 
who  have  come  here  to  express  their  interest 
and  their  leadership  in  the  working  people  of 
the  world.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen : 

Bal  Harbour  does  not  look  like  a  battle 
field.  But  it  Is,  because  you  are  here. 

I  don't  know  where  a  lot  of  people  will  be 
standing  in  the  battle  for  freedom  and  prog- 
ress that  lies  ahead  in  the  years  in  the  fu- 
ture, but  I  do  know  where  American  labor 
has  stood  in  the  past.  I  do  know  where  Amer- 
ican labor  stands  tonight  It  stands  right  In 
the  first  rank,  unflinching  and  unafraid. 

I  believe  that  you  will  still  be  there  when 
the  summer  soldiers  have  fled  tlie  field  at 
challenge. 

There  was  a  time  not  long  ago,  when  the 
American  labor  movement  fought  on  a  very 
narrow  front.  The  question  then  was  one  of 
sheer  survival — keeping  the  trade  union 
movement  going  in  the  face  of  blttw  otMx>- 
Bltlon. 

Later  you  fo\ight  for  a  national  tninimnwi 
wage  and  maximum  hours  law — not  Just  for 
the  right  to  work  but  for  the  right  to  work 
in  dignity.  In  decent  condltloDa  for  a  fair 
wage. 

There  are  many  men  In  this  hall  tonight, 
perhaps  some  2,000  of  yo\i,  who  bear  the 
honorable  scars  of  that  victory.  Labor  could 
have  sat  back  then  and  said,  "I  am  all  right. 
Jack.  I've  got  mine." 

But  you  didnt.  A  few  men  of  compassion 
and  wisdom  looked  beyond  an  assembly  line 
and  beyond  a  craftsman's  bench  to  see  how 
their  feUow  Americans  were  faring.  They 
knew  that  security  and  prosperity  in  Amer- 
ica to  be  meaningful  and  to  be  lasting  must 
be  shared  by  the  greatest  number  of  people. 

They  believed  In  the  motto  "The  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number",  and  they  stiU 
do. 

Labor,  they  all  knew,  was  part  of  America. 
Labeling  men  and  women  lived  in  American 
dtlee.  Laboring  men  and  women  sent  their 
children  to  American  Bchools,  and  their 
parents  to  American  hospitals.  They 
breathed  American  air  and  drank  American 
water,  and  vacationed  in  American  parks 
and  seashores. 

They  knew  whatever  was  right  with  Amer- 
ica they  enjoyed,  and  whatever  was  wrong 
with  America  they  suffered. 

So  labor  returned  to  the  battlefield.  Tou 
took  up  the  fl^t  foe  the  kind  of  programs 
that  would  make  this  country  better  for  your 
children  than  it  had  been  for  you. 

And  It  bad  been  pretty  good  for  yoo. 
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Tou  supported  the  kind  of  men,  and  yon 
fought  for  the  kind  of  candidates  who  pro- 
posed those  programs — who  vote  for  thow 
programs  In  the  Congress — ^wbo  stand  up  to 
be  ooiinted' whether  the  poUlB  are  hl^  or 
whether  the  polls  are  low. 

mMOCBATIC    ACCOMFLIBBICSNTS 

And  your  President  knows  what  your  fight 
has  meant  for  America  In  my  time. 

I  want  to  have  you  listen  to  the  roll  call 
of  what  we  have  done  together. 
Medicare 

Already  4  million  Americans  have  had 
their  hospital  bills  paid,  and  more  than  6 
million  have  had  Medicare  pay  their  doct<»: 
bills. 

Aid  to  edtication 

Already  9  million  needy  school  children 
have  been  helped  In  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  nearly  a  million  and  a 
quarter  college  students,  many  of  them  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  union  families,  now 
receive  Federal  help  In  education  grants  and 
loans  that  see  them  through  college. 

The  hope  of  American  parents,  every 
American  parent,  when  that  first  baby  is 
bom  Is  the  hope  that  they  will  see  the  day 
when  they  can  see  them  get  a  college  educa- 
tion. And  that  day  has  come. 

Minimum  tuage  protection 

We  have  brought  over  9  million  American 
workers  under  the  mlnlmuza  wage  with  the 
new  minimum  wage  bill,  and  by  next  Feb- 
ruary we  will  have  raised  that  minimum  by 
36  cents  in  our  time.  That  Is  10  cents  more 
per  ho\ir  than  when  I  cast  one  of  my  first 
votes  In  Congress  to  make  the  minimum 
wage  the  law  of  the  land  30  years  ago,  and 
guarantee  them  at  least  26  cents  an  hour. 

Poverty 

More  than  five  and  a  half  million  Ameri- 
cans have  been  lifted  above  the  poverty  line. 
Smployment 

We  have  added  six  million  workers  to  our 
labor  force,  and  we  have  set  a  constant  rec- 
ord of  81  long  months  of  solid  prosperity  to 
break  all  the  records  In  American  history. 
Civil  rights 

We  have  cleared  away  the  last  big  obstacles 
to  the  right  of  every  American  In  this  coun- 
try to  vote;  to  be  Judged  for  a  Job  on  his 
skill  and  not  his  skin;  to  enjoy  public  ac- 
commodations and  facilities  as  a  free  man 
should  In  a  free  country. 

Immigration 

We  have  scrapped  the  old  discrimination 
Of  the  national  origins  system  and  replaced 
It  With  an  American  system  of  open  Ameri- 
can opportunity. 

Conservation 

We  have  added  three-quarters  of  a  million 
acres  to  our  natloiLal  seashores  and  park- 
lands,  more  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 
For  the  first  time  we  are  putting  more  back 
Into  the  public  domain  than  we  are  taking 
out. 

The  cities 

We  finally  have  the  program  that  we  need 
to  build  the  model  cities.  Blight,  decay  and 
despair  can  be  banished  from  our  life — but 
we  are  agoing  to  need  the  great  big  strong 
muscle  of  the  American  labor  movement  to 
turn  our  bold  Ideas  Into  shining  realities, 
and  we  are  going  to  need  all  of  you. 
Pollution 

For  the  first  time,  we  recommended  and 
for  the  first  time  we  passed  the  bills  t^hrough 
the  Congress,  to  give  us  the  weapons  to  make 
an  all-out  attack  on  the  filth  that  fouls  otir 
water  and  our  air  so  our  children  can  breathe 
clean  air  and  drink  clettr,  pure  water. 
Consumer  protection 

We  have  ended  the  packaging  tolcks  that 
once  plagued  the  American  housewife  for  so 
long. 

We  have  spared  our  children  from  dan- 
gerous and  deadly  toya. 


We  have  sh^t  the  door  to  imsafe  products 
that  make  tQe  home  a  booby  trap  for  one 
unwary. 

We  have  an  Auto  and  Highway  Safety  Act 
to  reduce  the  accidents  that  make  our  roads 
a  death  trap  for  the  innocent,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  careless. 

We  have  iqoved  against  accidents  In  the 
doctor's  offlcej  and  the  hospital  by  Insisting ' 
that  laboratoiftes  run  the  right  tests,  and  they 
get  them  at    ixe  right  time. 

We  have  a<  ted  against  the  money  lender 
who  vlctimlz «  the  poor  and  exploits  the 
needy  by  con  :eallng  and  hiding  his  Interest 
charges. 

This  week,  when  I  get  back  to  Washing- 
ton, I  will  si|  n  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
that  you  help  sd  me  pass.  It  means  that  your 
family  and  ]  our  home  will  be  safe  from 
clothing  and  •  furnishings  that  blaze  without 
warning. 

Wholesome  meat 

Next  week  we  are  going  to  sign  In  the 
White  House  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  It 
means  that  1  he  meat  on  the  family  table 
will  be  pure,  lot  rancid — that  a  mother  can 
shop  without  fear  of  finding  worms  in  a 
steak  or  roast,  or  wood  splinters  in  the  baby's 
hamburger. 

In  the  weeks  to  come  I  hope  also  to  sign 
the  Pipeline  ^ety  Bill.  It  will  guard  against 
a  gas  explosl(^n  ripping  through  a  home,  a 
school  or  a  crowded  street. 

Isn't  this  4  remarkable  and  wonderfully 
hopeful  recorA  In  itself?  Yet  these  are  only 
some  of  the  trappy  new  trivunpbs  we  have 
won  together  ifor  our  American  families. 

The  lull  re*ord  will  show  more' consumer 
legislation  ei^acted  In  the  last  two  years 
than  in  all  the  88  Congresses  put  together. 

When  the  iistory  of  our  time  Is  written. 
It  will  testify  [that  this  Administration,  with 
your  help,  after  180  years,  finally  proclaimed 
Into  the  law  qf  the  land  a  Consumers  Bill  of 
Rights. 

There  Is  mdre — much  more — that  we  have 
done  togetherl 

It  wasn't  eapy.  Every  step  of  the  way  there 
were  voices  aad  votes  that  said: 

"No,  not  so  fast." 

"Don't  try  ^t,  this  hasn't  been  tried  be- 


fore." 

"It's  only 
Or  the  New  I 


rehash  of  the  old  New  Deal." 
rontier. 

"Don't  you 'know  there  Is  a  war  on?  We 
can't  have  bath  butter  and  guns,  or  guns 
and  butter,  "^^ou  will  have  to  stop  progress 
here  at  home.f 

Or  one  sidei  would  cry,  "It  is  all  for  labor 
or  for  the  minorities,"  and  the  other  side 
cried,  "It  is  a)l  for  the  middle  class.' 

I  have  hea 


them  all  and  we  have  an- 


swered them 
Our  answe: 
It  Is  for  the 


Is:  "Tes.  It  is  for  labor.  Tes. 
orltles.  Yes.  It  Is  for  the  mid- 
dle class.  Yesi  It  is  tot  the  young,  the  old, 
the  worker,  tUe  businessman,  the  farmer,  the 
teacher,  the  student,  the  doctor  and  the  pa- 
tient." 

Yes,  we  8ai4.  for  once  you  are  going  to  be 
right.  Our  figit  is  not  for  a  part  of  America. 
Our  fight  is  MX  all  of  Amerlcf^ 

^EPUBUCAM  aZCORD 

But  in  the  Congress  some  closed  their  ears 
and  their  ranks.  In  vote  after  vote  the  House 
Members  of  the  other  party  lined  up  like 
wooden  soldiers  of  the  status. 

93%  of  the  House  Republicans  voted  to 
kill  the  Medicare  Bill. 

90%  Of  thfm  voted  to  kill  the  Poverty 
Bill. 

68%  of  then  voted  to  kill  our  Education 
BUI. 

66%  of  thei  a  voted  to  kill  our  ClvU  Rights 
BUI. 

80%  of  the^i  voted  to  kUI  all  the  fiuds  for 
Model  Cities. 

93%  of  Vaetp.  voted  to  kill  all  funds  for  our 
Housing  and  Kent  Supplement. 

And.  my  friends,  72%  of  them  voted  to  kUl 
your  Mimmum  Wage  BUI. 

The  only  tkne  they  reaUy  said.  "yes",  an 


enthusiastic  "ye  i",  was  when  they  could  vote 
to  recommit  a  g(  lod  bill — to  bury  In  a  blanket 
of  rhetoric  benfath  the  wave  of  Republican 
reaction. 

But  they  are  i^ot  fooling  anybody,  are  they? 

The  people  kiiow  that  the  old  Republican 
buggy  can  go  only  one  way  and  that  is  back- 
wards. downhUl., 

The  only  prqgram  that  that  Grand  Old 
Party  offers  is  the  remains  of  what  they 
backed  Into  and  what  they  have  run  over 
on  the  road,  the  |bits  and  pieces  of  what  some- 
body else  has  b|illt. 

No  wonder  wd  have  worked  so  hard  to  pass 
the  Highway  Safety  Act.  That  old  Republican 
buggy  has  been  colliding  with  us  all  year 
long.  T 

And  it  is  carrying  more  passengers  this 
year.  It  is  carrying  more  dead  weight. 

LAST    COMGBESSIOMAI.    ELECTION 

The"  47  Demo<jrats  who  helped  us  write  the 
historic  legislative  record  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress are  gone.  Tihey  have  been  replaced  by  47 
Republican  Nay-Sayers.  And  America's  ad- 
vance has  tempx^rarily  been  slowed. 

Not  always;  not  by  any  means  always.  We 
have  fought  aiKl  we  have  won  some  funds 
for  Model  Citiesv  some  funds  for  the  Teacher 
Corps,  and  some  funds  for  Rent  Supplement. 

VETERANS 

We  have  continued  our  efforts  for  older 
Americans,  mei^tal  health,  and  consumers. 
We  have  passedj  a  good  bUl  for  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  who  aiie  returning.  We  have  passed 
a  bUl  to  control  rats  In  our  cities. 

With  your  help  we  passed  that  rat  bUl  be- 
cause a  natlon'4  conscience  cried  out  louder 
tbEUi  RepubUcaii  laughter. 

Dont  let  an  rone  fool  you  that  we  are 
standing  stUl.  1  his  hasn't  been  the  greatest 
Congress  we  ev»r  had  but  this  has  been  a 
productive  Coni^ess.  And  labor's  leadership 
has  helped  make  it  productive. 

But  we  need  not  Just  productive  Con- 
gresses. We  need  great  Congresses  again, 
not  Just  good  ^nes.  They  must  match  and 
even  surpass  the  89th.  And  we  are  going  to 
have  to  work. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  roll  up  our  sleeves 
and  put  our  sltoulder  to  the  wheel — ever; 
man  get  to  work  and  work  through  next 
November.  1 

We  still  haver  to  meet  the  great  tests  of 
our  time — Improving  our  educational  and 
medical  systema — rebuilding  our  cities — pro- 
viding Jobs  for  all  who  can  work — ending 
lawlessness  In  o«r  streets  and  controlling  our 
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crime — uni  ting 


our  people  In  common  and 


progressive  purpose. 

TRE    1968   ELSCnON 

This  is  our  national  agenda  and  we  can 
only  succeed  if  there  are  men  in  Congress 
and  men  In  tae  Administration  who  will 
make  It  their  personal  agenda.  We  must  work 
harder  than  evef  to  elect  good  men — to  elect 
these  men  who  will  support  these  programs. 
It  can  be  done,  It  wUl  be  done,  because  a 
nation  depends  jon  us  not  to  faU,  and  not  to 
fall  back — but  to  go  on  fighting  and  go  on 
winning  for  all  America. 

LABOa   ANO    MANAGEMENT 

As  America  depends  on  your  social  leader- 
ship, I  say  to  labor  it  also  relies  on  your  sense 
Of  economic  resBonsiblllty. 

In  our  system,  the  price  changes  are  in- 
evitable and  tliey  are  desirable.  But  if  we 
are  to  have  the]  full  blessings  of  free  enter- 
prise, business  { and  labor  must  place  the 
fundamental  national  Interest  first.  Eacli 
must  do  its  share  and  contribute  its  part  to 
maintaining  a  ftable  level  of  overall  prices. 

I  emphasize^  this  to  your  partners  in 
prosperity — the  American  businessmen — in 
Washington  Jusi  last  week.  I  told  them  that 
you — when  I  came  to  speak  to  you — would 
expect  to  receiv^  equal  time. 

INDUSTST 

If  Industry,  |  said,  if  business,  tried  to 
raise  prices  anc   profit  margins — even  when 


they  have  excess  capacity  on  their  hands — 
ve  are  bound  to  suffer  rising  prices,  and  this 
Is  simply  murder — murder  to  all  labor  and 
to  all  people  with  low  or  moderate  In^unes. 

If  labor,  I  say.  tried  for  a  wage  rise  twice 
the  nationwide  increase  In  output  per  man- 
hour — even  when  there  is  no  real  labor  short- 
age— we  are  bound  to  suffer  rising  prices. 

Business  suffers.  Labor  suffers.  All  America 
suffers  from  a  wage-price  spiral.  And  we  want 
to  avoid  it  If  we  can. 

I  told  the  businessmen  that  they  should 
not  point  the  finger  of  blame  at  you.  I  say 
that  you  should  not  point  the  finger  of  blame 
at  them. 

I  say  to  both  labor  and  to  business  that 
you  are  two  fingers  on  one  hand.  It  is  your 
Joint  responsibUity  to  try  to  stop  the  spiral. 

To  both  of  you.  I  say:  It  is  your  America. 
This  is  your  land.  This  is  your  country.  It 
is  your  prosperity.  These  are  your  Jobs  and 
your  profits  that  we  want  to  see  protected. 
These  are  your  doUars  whose  strength  we 
want  to  maintain.  I  have  urged  bxisinees  to 
refrain  from  avoidable  price  increases  and 
to  Intensify  its  competitive  efforts  in  the 
world. 

I  tonight  uirge  labor  to  look  at  its  re- 
sponBibilities — to  look  hard  and  deep  into 
its  wise  heart  and  restrain  its  demands  for 
excessive  wage  increases. 

Look  around  you  as  you  calculate.  Here  is 
your  country,  fighting  gallantly  again  for 
freedom — but  doing  it  for  the  first  time  In 
American  history  without  any  wage  or  with- 
out any  price  controls. 

It  Is  that  voluntary  restraint  that  has  made 
Involuntary  curbs  unnecessary.  Your  Oovern- 
ment  wants  to  keep  It  that  way.  We  want  to 
be  partners  in  reBponslblllty  and  prosperity 
With  labor  and  business. 

And  we  will,  if  each  of  us  does  his  share 
for  the  good  of  an.  And  I  think  you  want  to 
do  that.  I  think  all  America  wants  to  do 
that. 

VOCTNAIC 

I  c&nnot  Otoee  without  sharing  a  few 
thoughts  with  you  on  a  matter  that  I  think 
troubles  all  ot  our  hearts — ^that  is  the  tragic 
but  the  vital  struggle  In  Vietnam  that  is 
going  on  there  tonight. 

You  have  long  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of 
this  fight  for  freedom.  But  here  In  Florida 
this  winter  you  have  added  Ixl^t  new  testi- 
mony to  your  reaolve — and  you  have  given 
new  heart  to  all  who  stand  with  you  in 
search  of  peace. 

I  am  very  proud  and  very  grateful,  Mr. 
Meany.  for  the  resolution  that  you  all  have 
pwsed  here  In  sui^xxt  of  freedom's  cause. 
It  is  a  ringing  declaration  of  .your  firm  re- 
sistance to  aggression.  That  staunch  spirit 
is  constantly  personified  by  that  great 
courageoxia      leader— "Mr.      Labor"— George 

Meany.  I  thank  him  and  I  thank  aU  of  you 

from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

THE  VIKTNAM   ROtO 

I  thank  you,  too,  for  another  man. 

He  doee  not  Uve  In  the  White  Bouse.  He 
does  not  guide  the  deeUny  of  the  Nation  and 
he  doesnt  have  the  responsibilities  through- 
out the  world  on  his  shoulders  alone.  But  he 
ta  face  down  tonight  In  the  mud  of  the  DMZ. 
Or  he  is  out  there  storming  a  hlU  near 
Danang.  Or  crouched  in  a  rice  paddy  In  the 
Mekong  Delta. 

The  American  soldier  thanks  you  from 
the  botom  of  his  heart.  He  knows,  even  if 
•ome  others  don't,  that  your  expressions  of 
•upport  are  not  Just  so  many  flag-waving 
words. 

Whoever  thinks  that  has  never  heard  the 
quesUon  that  comes  to  me  so  oiften  from 
we  foxholes  in  my  letters  every  day.  He  has 
never  felt  the  ache  of  a  soldier  who  writes 
Ms  Oommander-ln-Chlef  and  asks  him,  and 
wU  comes  in  letter  after  letter:   "We  are 


doing  okay — but  are  the  folks  back  home 
really  behind  us?" 

American  labor  has  answered  that  ques- 
tion with  a  resounding  "Yes."  and  a  firm 
"Yes,  sir."  You  have  said  it  before  and  you 
have  repeated  it  here — so  strongly  that  even 
Hanoi  cannot  mistake  its  Ttntuning  or  mis- 
interpret what  it  says. 

I  know  that  many  of  labor's  sons  have  left 
their  parents  and  their  homes  to  rUk  their 
lives  for  liberty  and  freedom  in  Vietnam. 
I  know  that  is  torture  for  you,  as  it  Is  for 
me.  I  know  that  you  regret  every  single  doUar 
that  we  ^jent  on  war — dollars  that  we  want 
to  spend  on  the  worlcs  of  peace  here  at  home. 

But  you  and  I  know  that  we  must  per- 
severe. The  torture  we  feel  cannot  beg  the 
truth.  It  is  only  our  unswerving  wUl.  It  Is 
only  our  unshakeable  determination  that 
can  ever  bring  us  peace  in  the  world. 

It  is  very  easy  to  angonize  over  the  tele- 
vision or  to  moralize  or  to  pin  your,  heart 
on  your  sleeve  or  a  placard  on  your  back — 
and  think  to  yoiu«elf  that  you  are  helping 
somebody  stop  a  war. 

But  I  only  wish  that  those  who  bewail 
war  would  bring  me  Just  one  workable  solu- 
tion to  end  the  war. 

PEACEMAKERS 

The  peacemakers  are  out  there  in  the  field. 
The  soldier  and  the  statesman  need  and 
welcome  the  sincere  and  the  responsible  as- 
sistance of  concerned  Americans.  But  they 
need  reason  much  more  than  they  need 
emoUon.  They  must  have  a  practical  solu- 
tion and  not  a  concoction  of  wishful  think- 
ing and  false  hopes — however  well  inten- 
tloned  and  well  meaning  they  may  be. 

It  must  be  a  solution  that  does  not  call 
for  surrender  or  for  cutting  and  running 
now.  Those  fantasies  hold  the  nightmare 
of  World  War  n  and  a  much  larger  war  to- 
morrow. 

It  must  be  a  solution  that  does  not  call 
for  stepping  up  our  military  efforts  to  a 
flash  point  where  we  risk  a  much  larger 
war  today. 

The  easiest  thing  In  the  world  for  the 
President  to  do  is  to  get  in  a  larger  war. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  continue  day  after 
day  to  pressure  the  enemy  without  involving 
yourseU   in   additional   problems. 

I.  for  one,  would  be  glad  and  grateful  for 
any  help  that  any  citizen  can  give  me. 
Thousands  of  our  soldiers'  sons  would  also 
thank  anyone  who  has  a  plan  or  a  program 
or  a  solution.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
we  would  be  Joined  in  our  gratitude  and 
our  gladness  by  all  of  our  alUee  and  by  mll- 
Uons  Of  thoughtful  Americans.  Thej  are 
really  the  concerned  Americans  who  recog- 
nize the  responBibllities  that  accompany 
their  rights  and  the  duties  that  accompany 
their  freedom  and  liberty;  and  who  see  It  sw 
a  duty  of  cltlienshlp  to  try  to  be  constructive 
in  word  and  constructive  m  deed. 

For  a  long  as  I  have  born  the  responsibUity 
of  conducting  our  foreign  policy,  I  have 
known  what  I  want  you  to  know:  I  want  aU 
America  to  know  that  It  is  easier  to  protest 
a  policy  than  to  conceive  one. 

And  so  your  President  has  followed  a  rather 
simple  practice: 

If  someone  has  a  plan,  I  listen  to  It. 

If  It  seems  worth  ptirsulng.  I  ask  the  best 
Americans  I  can  find  to  give  me  their  Judg- 
ments on  it.  I  have  asked  your  President 
many  times  for  his  Judgments  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

If  they  Uke  It  and  It  seems  wise  to  the 
President,  then  I  try  to  put  it  Into  operation. 

I  can  promise  all  who  shout  their  opposi- 
tion, as  weU  as  any  who  have  quieter 
doubts — and  no  political  aspirations — that  I 
wUl  continue  this  pracUce.  I  wlU  always  be 
ready  and  anxious  to  hear  and  to  act  on  any 
constructive  proposal  they  offer. 

But  in  the  meantime,  I  want  you  to  know, 
and  I  want  all  America  to  know,  that  I  am 


not  going  to  be  deterred.  I  am  not  going  to 
be  Influenced.  I  am  not  going  to  be  inflamed 
by  a  bunch  of  political,  selfish  men  who  want 
to  advance  their  own  interests.  I  am  going  to 
continue  down  the  center  of  the  road,  doing 
my  duty  as  I  see  it  for  the  best  of  all  my 
country,  regardless  of  my  polls  and  regardless 
of  the  election. 

I  wUl  devote  my  days  and  my  nights  to 
supporting  and  to  supplying  half  a  million  of 
the  bravest  men  who  ever  wore  the  American 
uniform  and  who  ever  left  ihese  shores  to 
fight  to  protect  us. 

I  will  honor  and  respect  our  sworn  com- 
mitments to  protect  the  security  of  South- 
east Asia,  because  In  protecting  their  secu- 
rity I  protect  your  seciu-ity,  your  home  and 
your  family,  too.  We  will  not  now  betray  the 
troubled  leaders  and  the  hopeful  people  of 
that  region  who  have  relied  on  Uncle  Sam's 
word  to  shield  them  from  aggression — not 
after  other  Presidents  who  preceded  me  gave 
their  solemn  word.  I  am  going  to  see  that 
that  word  is  carried  out. 

We  wlU  hold  the  line  against  aggression 
as  it  has  been  drawn  so  often  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  President.  We  wUl  not  now 
nullify  the  word  of  the  Congress  or  the 
people,  as  expressed  in  the  SEATO  Treaty, 
that  we  would  oome  and  take  our  stand  in 
the  face  of  common  danger — that  treaty  was 
ratified  by  a  vote  In  the  Senate  of  82  to  1 — 
or  the  Tonlcln  Gulf  Resolution,  where  there 
were  only  two  votes  against  it.  when  they 
said  they  woiUd  support  the  President  in 
whatever  means  it  was  necessary  to  take  to 
deter  aggression.  I  call  on  all  of  them  to  sup- 
f>ort  him  now. 

At  aU  times  and  In  aU  ways  and  with  all 
patience  and  all  hope — your  President  and 
your  country  wUl  strive  for  peace. 

Let  no  man,  friend  or  foe,  American  or 
Asian,  mistake  our  meaning. 

I  remind  all  of  you  again  tonight,  and  my 
fellow  Anxertcans  who  may  be  viewing  this 
proceeding,  of  our  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  The  North  Viet- 
namese themselves  released  my  letter  on 
March  21st.  In  It,  the  President  <a  the  United 
States,  on  behaU  of  the  United  States,  made 
what  we  thought  was  a  fair  and  a  firm  offer. 
I  said.  "There  is  one  good  way  to  overcome 
this  problem  and  move  forward  in  the  search 
for  a  peaceful  setUement.  That  is  for  us  to 
arrange  for  direct  talks  l>etween  trusted  rep- 
resentaUves  in  a  secure  setting  and  away 
from  the  glare  of  publicity  . 

"As  to  the  site  of  these  bilateral  discus- 
sions. I  propose  that  there  are  several  pos- 
sibilities. We  could,  for  example,  have  our 
representatives  meet  in  Moscow,  where  con- 
tacts have  already  occurred.  They  could  meet 
in  some  other  country,  such  as  Burma.  You 
may  have  other  sites  in  mind,  and  I  would 
try  to  meet  your  suggestions  .  .  ." 

Can  we  be  any  more  specific?  Hanoi  has 
spurned  that  olive  branch.  They  answered 
with  a  rude  "No"  and  they  have  repeated  It 
time  after  dlsappolnUng  time.  Until  they 
relent.  untU  they  see  room  for  ccHnpromise 
and  area  for  agreement,  we  must  stand  firm 
and  we  must  stand  unafraid.  And  we  wlU. 

Peace  wiU  come — I  am  convinced  of  that. 
But  untU  peace  does  come.  I  wlU  continue 
with  the  support  of  our  loyal,  determined 
people,  to  hold  the  Une  that  we  have  drawn 
against  aggression— and  to  hold  it  firm  and 
to  hold  it  steady. 

In  all  that  I  do,  I  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  powerful  testimony  for  freedom  that  you 
Bons  of  labor  have  given  here  in  this  haU. 
You  courageous  men  of  labor  have  supported 
our  flghtlng  men  every  «me  they  needed  you. 
You  have  spoken  as  free  men  under  flre 
must  speak.  May  all  the  world  hear  you.  And 
may  God  bless  you  for  what  you  have  said 
and  what  you  have  done.  May  God  keep  those 
men  tintU  we  can  bring  them  back  home  In 
honor  and  in  victory. 
Thank  you. 
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SPEECH 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PKNNSTLTAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21. 1967 

Mr.  KTTiBEJlG.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
Members  of  this  House,  I  have  sought  the 
opinions  of  my  constituents  on  a  num- 
ber of  questions  that  bother  all  of  us 
today. 

At  this  nth  hour  of  the  first  year  of 
the  90th  Congress,  I  would  not  want  the 
Mraobers  to  go  home  without  having 
something  to  read  and  perhaps  ponder 
over.  Therefore  I  would  like  to  discuss  at 
this  time  my  poll  of  residents  of  the 


Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  was  sertt  into  every  household  in  the 
district,  a  t*tal  of  about  135.000  homes. 
shcMtly  after  Labor  Day.  As  of  this  mo- 
ment, retains  are  still  trickling  tn.  I 
stopped  counting  at  almost  8,000. 

Obviously,  some  of  the  questions  and 
the  responses  to  them  will  have  no  mean- 
ing to  the  Members  of  this  House  since 
they  deal  with  issues  strictly  important 
to  my  home  district.  Others  will  be  of 
interest  to  those  Members  who  are  more 
concerned  than  others  about  particular 
questions  li4ed.  For  example,  I  would  ex- 
pect that  tie  section  on  constitutional 
questions  m»y  be  of  greatest  interest  to 
my  fellow  Inembers  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  same  might  apply  to 
those  listed  under  the  category  of  crime 
control. 
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In  any  casej  I  list  the  entire  question- 
naire and  the  entire  response  without 
much  more  coDunent  so  that,  in  addition 
to  outright  answers,  a  number  of  nuances 
and  shades  of  opinion  may  be  discernible 
to  those  Members  who  care  to  look  be- 
yond a  simple  yes  or  no. 

Just  a  word  about  the  nature  of  my 
district.  It  lie*  entirely  witlhn  the  city 
limits  of  Philidelphia.  It  is  one  of  five 
congressional  districts  within  the  city 
limits.  It  can  be  described  as  urban  and 
semisuburban  in  the  extreme  north 
and  northeastern  sections  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  to  fome  extent  more  urbane, 
middle  IncomeL  and  politically  independ- 
ent than  many  other  districts,  and  it 
numbers  peoplp  of  a  great  many  different 
nationality  groups  and  religious  beliefs. 

The  questio^  and  results  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


FOREIGN  AFFAII  S 


1.  What  is  your  present  view  regarding  U.S.  participation  in  the  Vietnam  war? 

(a)  Continue  present  policy 

(b)  Eicalate,  kwking  toward  a  quick  and  favorable  end  to  hostiiitieV.V'" 

(c)  Gradually  withdraw  support  and  forces 

(d)  imniadiatsly  withdraw  from  all  involvement  '  " 

2.  What  policy  do  your  favor  for  the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East? 

(a)  Any  reasonable  economic  or  military  aid  to  Israel     . 

(b)  Aid  to  Israel  and  friendly  Arab  nations 

tc)  Flexible  diptemacy  based  on  a  realistic  recognition  of  oil 

fa)  Reliance  on  the  United  Nations  only 

3.  Shoura  the  United  States  increase  trade  in  nonstrategic  goods  with  Communist  bkil  countries? 

4.  Oeyoalavor  the  admissioiiat  Red  China  into  the  U.N.  at  this  Ume? 
a.  Cofltlauiiii  foraigii  aid  involvmianb  are  amoag  the  roost  controversial  policies 

(a.)  CieaUMM  the  policy  at  ib  pratenl  level? 

lb)  Incraase  commitinents? 

(c)  Decrease  commttmeiits? 

1  I  have  proposed  •  system  o(  "peace  ambassadors"  for  the  United'  tjationi  under 

patdMd  IB  tfoubletpotiitamediately.OoyM  favor  this  proposal? 


COI«STITUTIONAL  QUI  STIOttS 

7.  PnpMsb  have  been  made  to  chania  our  Natkm's  method  of  elecHof  a  President  Do  eu  favor- 
'*^  Retention  of  the  present  electenl  college?.  * 

Direct  election  of  President?. 


.  .  Some  eofflpramise  between  the  present  system  and  direct  election?..". .4.... 

t  A  condlMiMal  Miemiment  has  been  proposed  to  increase  the  term  of  Members  0  uie  HouMoVReweMiibtivM'fromZ  to'rvMn^^^ 

(a)  Do  you  (aver  such  an  ameediaent  in  principle? •.",,■.■,. 


W 
g 


or  the  present  admbiistratioa.  Woiild  you— 


(hich  highly  trained  staff  aides  to  the  Secretaiy  GwMial  (Mid  bt'db^ 


I  principle? 

Woutdymi  favor  it  if  alactians  were  staggered  to  allow  some  Members  to  be 

(c)  Would  you  favor  it  R  aU  Members  were  to  be  chosen  during  a  presidentiaf'year? 

(d)  WeuM  you  favor  it  if  all  laainbers  wore  elected  in  the  middle  of  a  presidential  term?"  

.5-  X*^  "*'  ^^  *  "»«*«*»"  »Mlitnj  a  constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the  minjiiom  voting'  age'to'i's'yean? 
IOl  WotiM  you  favor  a  constjtutianal  amendment  to  permit  bible  reading  in  public  schAls? 

(a)  Old  and  New  Testamenb 

fb)  Old  Testament  only 

(c)  Voluntary  prayer  only "I"wI""II"" 


ilected  simultoneously  with  the  President  and  some  during  "off 'yaw" 


CRIME  CONTROL 


SCh*l3 


electnf  ic  eavesdroppint? 


U.  How  do  you  feel  about  legislation  to  prohibit  wiretapping  and  other  kinds  of  i 

(•)  Favor  outright  ban 

lb)  Would  make  an  exception  in  cases  involving  national  security  only.! 

(e)  Weald  make  exceptions  in  cases  involving  national  security  and  organizadkrime  ■*" 

12.  In  order  to  control  riots  and  ether  disturbances  and  their  causes,  would  you  favor-  " 

(a)  Greater  penalties  for  offenders? 

(b)  Larger,  specially  trahied  police  forces? 

(a  A  massive  "Marshall  plan"  of  Federal  funds  to  cities? 

^  More  efficient  use  of  present  programs,  such  as  the  war  on  poverty? 

RadelpMa  gun  control  law  b  being  cHed  in  Congress  as  an  example  of  an  i 
la)  Federal  control  and  regulation  of  the  sale  of  all  firearms?.. 
Cb)  Federal  control  and  regulation  of  the  tale  of  pistols  only?.^ 

<e)  Registration  of  all  firearms? 

(lO  Banning  the  sale  of  firearms  Ihrooih  maM-order  houses? 
have  proposed  thet  the  functions  of  the  llouse  Un-American  Activities '( 
that  proposal? \ 


13.  The  I 


14. 


el  Kthre  crime  deterrent:  Do  you  favor- 


Committee  IM 'piacaj  wittTin  ttie  Hmm' Joditiary'Comiiiittael'Do'yM'ac^ 


DOMESTIC  ISSUES 

Iby- 


IS.  Do  you  boiieve  the  growing  problems  of  air  and  water  poHution  can  best  be  solved 

(a)  Foderal  ragulatioo? 

fb)  Incenthres  to  prhrate  hulustry.  such  as  tax  credits? "•.11" 

(c)  Recienal  cooperation  of  government  and  hidostryT 

W  Strbgent  local  controls? 

if-  R!  •""  !??•  *^  V"^*  ahauM 'be  rairtad  nrtistantitl  te'er^its'fb'r'tt^^^ 

17.  Do  yeubvor  nw  proposal  to  raise  personal  income  tax  exemptieM  from  the  presaa   fSOO  a  year  to  %\.am„ 

It.  Repnthw  the  U^.  apace  program:  I  »  .       — 

(a)  M  yw  iMor  MMriaMni  (be  praiant  profram  and  timetable?    . 

a)0«ywia*ort*«dowaiiipMMtt«MdKCMplishnMats? 

—  «    («),Doyouli»orwtaiin|tlwij«efaeeu»e«atiuereasedcoato? _... 

IJ  S!'*"S!!2J.5?''?'L!!iS*I^^""'**^'»''*«i"«"'*^<'»»».«~»*w«^  

cSiuuiSImt''  P"'"'™'"  "W  msuranee  poHcyholdars  such  as  my  proposal  to{nstablish  an  aseney  similar  to  the  banks'  Fedenii  DepoatTminnea 


^    .  ^  OTHER  MATTEM 

ZL  la  our  community,  do  you  favor— 

(a)  Expanded  commercial  ne  or  NottlNHt  Airaoitt 

0)NmSMiRstitiitioia  on  opmindiiMrtto  State  hoMM(BytarTT)I 

(c)  SoM  form  of  iM  !■  pwodiW  idmli,  wWiin  consttbrtiMal  limits?.... 

en  solar? 
;  poor,  90;  no  optofcm,  1,710. 


\*/  «#«»•■«  Nff  in  H*  ■■■  w  umtvsnmt  jmnvii 

22.  Hew  would  you  rate  my  performance  as  your  I 
Excaltont  1.722;  good,  3,1S$;  tair,  326;  pi 


Yes 


No 


Undecided 


1,147 

2,909 

380 

3,824 

1,674 

283 

1,883 

2.286 

301 

1,056 

2,716 

241 

3,062 

1,402 

345 

3,179 

1.517 

357 

1,868 

2,068 

507 

1,570 

2.748 

382 

5-S2S 

3.253 

469 

2.257 

4,443 

612 

1,289 

2,790 

45£ 

311 

3,113 

300 

b.322 

709 

313 

5^663 


1,207 
4,527 
1,781 

4,079 

3,275 
1,004 
1,631 
3,Ul 

4,200 

732 

2,247 


I.IOS 
2.572 
5,865 

CLOOe 
3,973 
2,006 
3,807 

4,341 

927 

4,714 

5,531 

4,118 


3,645 

Z.2SS 
3,997 
4,057 
4,958 
6,599 

3.411 
2.SM 
1.6SC 
i82S 


4,65? 
4,21$ 
4, 059 


1.204 


2,876 
1,015 
2.127 

2.059 

1,938 

3,837 
3,102 
3,573 
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ImproTements  in  Social  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  13,  1967 
Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967,  as  reported  by  the  conference 
committee,  represent  a  major  and  neces- 
sary advance  for  those  Americans  who 
are  dependent  on  social  security  benefits. 
I  am  certain  that  the  elderly,  widowed 
and  disabled  citizens  of  our  Nation  will 
be  vitally  interested  In  learning  of  the 
following  improvements  in  the  social 
security  system  made  by  this  Congress: 
First,  all  benefits,  will  be  increased  by 
13  percent  which  will  be  reflected  in 
checks  received  In  March  1968. 

Second,  mlnlmtim  monthly  benefits 
will  be  Increased  from  $44  to  $55. 

Third,  the  amount  which  an  individual 
can  earn  without  a  reduction  in  benefits 
will  be  increased  from  $1,500  to  $1,680 
per  year. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  Increases  special 
payments  to  individuals  aged  72  and 
older  who  have  never  worked  or  who  have 
not  earned  sufScient  credit  for  participa- 
tion under  the  general  social  security 
plan.  ITie  increase  from  $35  to  $50  a 
month  will  qualify  over  800,000  indi- 
viduals for  new  or  higher  payments. 

Fifth,  present  law  does  not  provide 
social  security  benefits  for  widows  and 
widowers  on  the  basis  of  disability, 
^dows  and  dependent  widowers  can  re- 
ceive benefits  beginning  at  age  62;  a 
widow  can  receive  mother's  benefits  at 
any  age  if  she  has  in  her  care  a  child  of 
the  deceased  wage  earner  who  was  en- 
titled to  benefits.  The  amendments,  how- 
ever, would  provide  benefits  beginning 
at  age  50  for  widows  and  dependent 
widowers  who  become  totally  disabled 
before  or  within  7  years  after  the  spouse  s 
death. 

Sixth,  for  social  security  benefit  pur- 
poses, the  amendments  provide  that,  in 
the  future,  the  pay  of  a  person  in  the  uni- 
formed service  will  be  deemed  to  be  $100 
a  month  more  than  his  basic  pay.  The 
addlUonal  cost  of  paying  the  benefits 
rwulting  from  this  provision  would  be 
paid  out  of  general  revenues. 

Seventh,  under  the  bill  employees  who 
are  in  positions  under  a  State  or  local 
fovemment  retirement  system  but  who 
nave  not  been  eligible  to  join  the  system 
due  to  personal  disqualification  such  as 
•«e,  length  of  service,  will  be  eligible  for 
coverage  under  social  security.  Under 
present  law  such  employment  often  pre- 
vents entrance  into  the  social  security 
retirement  benefits  system. 

Eighth,  the  amendments  provide  that 
a  child  will  be  considered  dependent  on 
tte  mother  under  the  same  conditions 
ttat  he  Is  now  considered  dei>endent  on 
tne  father.  As  a  result,  a  chUd  could  be 
enutled  to  benefits  If  the  mother  was 
other  fully  or  currently  Insured  at  the 
ome  she  dies.  reUred.  or  became  dis- 
•wed.  Under  present  law  a  mother  must 
oave  currently  insured  status— 6  out  of 
we  last  13  quarters  ending  with  death. 


retirement,  or  disability — unless  she  was 
actually  supporting  the  child. 

Ninth,  the  definition  of  disability  due 
to  blindness  Is  changed  so  that  a  person 
who  Is  "Industrially  blind"— that  is,  vis- 
ual acuity  of  20/200  or  less  corrected  or 
a  visual  of  20  degrees  or  less — is  dis- 
abled rather  than  one  who  has  visual 
acuity  of  5/200  or  less  corrected. 

Tenth,  the  amendments  provide  ^at 
certain  i>artnershlp  income  of  retired 
partners  would  not  be  taxed  or  credited 
for  social  security  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  improvements  and 
extensions  of  the  social  security  system 
relate  only  to  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability programs.  In  the  area  of  health 
insurance  the  Congress,  by  approving  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967,  has 
established  the  following  progressive 
innovations: 

First,  the  amendments  simplify  billing 
and  reimbursement  procedures  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program. 

Second,  each  medicare  beneficiary  will 
be  provided  with  a  lifetime  reserve  of  60 
days  of  hospital  care  after  the  90  days 
covered  in  a  "spell  of  illness"  have  been 
exhausted.  Coinsurance  of  $20  for  each 
day  would  be  applicable  to  such  added 
days  of  coverage. 

Third,  payment  for  durable  medical 
equipment  needed  by  an  individual  could 
be  made  on  a  rental  basis  or  a  pur- 
chase basis  whichever  would  be  more 
economical. 

Fourth,  the  bill  expands  the  areas  for 
which  reimbursement  can  be  received. 
"ITiese  areas  include  radiological  and 
I>athological  services  furnished  to  hospi- 
tal inpatients,  physical  therapy  per- 
formed or  furnished  to  an  outpatient  in 
his  home  or  in  a  nursing  home,  payment 
for  portable  X-rays  taken  in  a  patient's 
home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  major  improve- 
ments in  the  social  security  system  will 
be  financed  through  existing  revenues 
and  an  increase  in  the  earnings  base 
from  $6,600  to  $7,800  with  a  small  in- 
crease In  the  tax  rates. 

Because  many  of  our  senior  citizens 
have  been  caught  in  the  Inflationary 
spiral  at  a  time  when  their  income  Is 
reduced,  these  increases  are  necessary  to 
contribute  to  the  additional  costs  of 
necessities.  At  the  same  time  this  bill 
does  not  place  an  unreasonable  burden 
on  our  fellow  Americans  still  contribut- 
ing to  the  social  security  system. 

I  am  happy  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
vote  for  the  conference  report  and  hope 
the  Senate  will  accept  this  report  so  that 
the  increased  benefits  may  be  paid  to  our 
senior  citizens  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 


OEO  Linked  With  Radst-Driven  Gronp 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    IIISSOUKI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  13. 1967 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  attached  article  from  the  Washlns- 


ton  Post  of  December  13,  1967,  will  point 
out  another  reason  why  some  of  us  have 
difficulty  giving  wholehearted  endorse- 
ment to  the  poverty  program: 
GEO  IN  New  Mexico  Linked  to  Geoup  With 
Racist  Drive 

Santa  Pe,  N.  Mex.— New  Mexico  Attorney 
Oeneral  Boston  Witt  says  an  Investigation 
by  his  office  linked  the  state's  office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  a  mUitont  Spanish- 
American  group  "which  is  dedicated  to  a 
racist  approach  to  its  problems." 

Witt  asserted  that  some  antipoverty  work- 
ers in  New  Mexico  "seem  to  have  taken  the 
word  'war'  in  the  phrase  'war  on  poverty  far 
too  literally." 

The  preliminary  report  on  investigation, 
which  the  Democratic  Attorney  General  pre- 
sented to  the  legislative  Hnance  committee, 
was  critical  of  New  Mexico  OEO  Director 
Robert  Garcia,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  on 
leave  of  absence  from  his  church  duties 

The  Investigation  began  after  the  state 
OEO  office  was  criticized  regarding  Its  activi- 
ties following  a  raid  by  gunmen  on  a  rural 
northern  New  Mexico  co\irthouse  last  June  5. 

Witt  contended  that  during  the  search  for 
gimmen  after  the  courthouse  raid  at  Tlerra 
AmariUa,  "Garcla's  actions  were  at  extract 
cross  purposes  with  law  enforcement  officials' 
purpose  In  attempting  to  capture  and  bring 
to  Justice  Reies  Lopez  "njerlna  and  his  fol- 
lowers." 


New  Hansen  Bridge  Wins  National  Award 
of  Merit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   IDABO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  December  1967  edition  of  Highway 
Information,  published  by  the  public  in- 
formation section  of  the  Idaho  Depart- 
ment of  Highways,  contains  an  account 
of  an  award  recently  won  by  a  bridge 
in  my  congressional  district.  I  might  add 
that  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  is  not 
related  to  the  Hansen  brothers  for  whom 
the  bridge  was  named. 

Believing  the  design  and  construction 
of  this  bridge  to  be  an  outstanding 
achievement  for  the  Idaho  Department 
of  Highways  and  deserving  of  much 
greater  publicity  than  it  has  heretofore 
received,  I  Include  the  account  under 
permission  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 

The  article  foUows: 
New  Hansen  Bridge  Wins  National  Award 

OF    MiKIT 

Two  significant  event*  have  baj^ixed  to 
the  Hansen  Bridge  across  the  Snake  River 
chasm  east  of  Twin  Flails. 

Completed  earlier  this  year  to  replace  an 
antiquated,  single  lane.  «(uspension  tnidge. 
the  new  structure  has  been  selected  lor  an 
award  of  merit  in  the  "medium  span — ^hl^ 
clearance"  division  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Steel  Construction,  ElUs  L.  Mathes, 
State  Highway  Engineer,  announced. 

The  Institute  conducts  an  annual  prise 
bridge  competition.  On  three  concrete  piers 
the  double-lane  Hansen  Bridge,  which  con- 
nects Twin  Palls  with  Interstate  Highway 
BON,  won  over  144  contest  entries. 

The  bridge  was  designed  by  the  Idaho  State 
Highway  Department  Bridge  Section  under 
the  supervision  of  Clarence  T.  Larson  Bride* 
Engineer. 
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Wlim  completed  In  191S  at  the  cost  at 
$100,000,  the  original  wooden-deck  bridge 
was  tb*  bi^ieat  and  longeat  >uq>enaloin 
bridge  in  the  United  States.  Tbe  new  bridge 
cost  (1.172,000  aiMl  stands  15  feet  lilgber 
than  tbe  old  bd<lg«,  or  approximately  340 
feet  aboye  tbe  Snake  River  winding  far  below. 

The  bridge  was  dedicated  in  October.  1967, 
to  John  and  LAwrenoe  Hansen,  brothers  w^ho 
pioneered  In  the  Twin  Falls  area. 


Moormaa  S««lu  Step-Up  ia 
Treatment  of  Addicts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   lCABTI.AIfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  13, 1967 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  Judge  Walter  H.  Moorman 
for  hla  forward  and  positive  stand  in 
callins  for  aftercare  and  treatment  cen- 
ters for  narcotic  addicts  in  the  State  of 
Muyland.  Addiction  is  a  problem  with 
which  I  have  been  extremely  concerned. 
A  public  awareness  of  the  problems  and 
the  necessity  for  rehabilitation  centers 
Is  mandatory  if  we  are  to  have  any  ef- 
fective progress  in  this  field.  Judge 
Moorman's  stand  is  one  that  will  help  to 
develop  such  an  attitude. 

I  have  devoted  much  effort  to  insur- 
ing a  comprehensive  narcotics  rehabil- 
itation program  for  the  IXstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia where  the  drug  problem  is  a  grave 
one  and  I  am  sure  such  a  program  will 
be  a  r«dity  in  the  near  future.  Mary- 
land, too,  has  serious  problems  with  ad- 
diction' aind  Z  am  afraid  they  will  be- 
comie  larger  unless  swift  and  responsible 
action  is  taken.  Maryland,  as  other 
States  has  legislation  that  authorizes 
court-ordered  treatment  for  addicts. 

Now,  there  is  even  national  legislation 
of  this  nature  recognizing  that  addiction 
Is  a  disease  raUier  than  a  crime  and 
must  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  This  is 
progressive  legislation  but  in  order  for 
it  to  be  implemented,  facilities  for  such 
treatment  must  be  devel(4)ed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty Sentinel  about  -Judge  Moorman's 
stand  and  the  predicament  of  a  Judge 
that  has  to  sentence  addicts  to  non- 
existent facilities.  The  article  follows: 

MooBicaN  Seeks  Stip-Up  0(  Treatmxmt  or 

AUUICTS 

A  call  for  "more  positive''  state  legislation 
dealing  with  the  treatment  of  drug  addicts 
was  Issued  tbis  week  by  ClroUt  Court  Judge 
Walter  H.  Moorman. 

In  a  letter  to  the  county's  legislative  dele- 

\  gatlon.   Judge  Moorman  noted   that  a   1957 

state  law  authorl2ses  court-ordered  treatment 

of    addicts    in    out-patient    or,    after-care 

faculties. 

Such  facilities  are,  however,  nonexistent  In 
the  county. 

"It  appears  to  me  tluat  the  mandate  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  has  been  and  is  bemg  ig- 
nored by  tbe  State  Department  of  Biental 
Hygiene."  Judge  Uoorman  wrote. 

"More  positive  legislation  Is  needed  if  it  Is 
the  Intention  of  the  legislature  to  provide  an 
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for  narootlos  addicts."  he 
spedflc  legislative  pro- 


aftnxaire  program 
added.  He  made  i 
poeals. 


Moorman  dted  iwo  cases  iUiutrating  "the 
futtbty  ot  the  effofts  of  a  Judge  in  trying  to 
cooperate  in  eSecfing  tbe  rebabilltatlon  of 
the  tinfartunate  mian  addicted  to  heroin  and 
oharged  with  pos^sslon  of  implements  for 
administering  the  drug. 

After  his  conviction,  this  man's  three-year 
Jail  sentence  was  suspended  by  Judge  Moor- 
man in  hopes  that  a  commitment  to  Spring- 
field state  Hospital  would  cure  tbe  man's 
addiction. 

Three  months  later  superintendent  ot 
Springfield,  Dr.  J(  ss  V.  Cobn  advised  the 
court  that  tbe  ma  a  could  no  longer  benefit 
from  hospital  treat  ment.  "After-care,  as  sug- 
gested by  tbe  Coi  rt,  is  Indeed  most  essen- 
tial," Cobn  wrote." 

CA]  JE    ABSENT 

However,  Oohn  i  dmltted  that  he  knew  of 
no  after-care  pro(  ram  especially  geared  to 
tbe  narcotic  addlcl  "Nothing  of  a  systematic 
approach  to  aftercare, '  which  would  be  de- 
sirable indeed,  bas  knaterialized  so  far,"  wrote 
Oobn.  I 

Faced  with  no  other  choice  than  jailing 
the  victim  of  an  addiction  Judge  Moorman 
set  the  man  free. 

The  second  case  cited  in  Moorman's  letter 
to  the  delegates  Involved  a  female  addict  of 
35  held  on  several  charges  of  forgery. 

She,  too,  was  seat  to  Springfield.  After  five 
days  of  treatment  OcAn  Informed  Moorman 
that  the  woman  had  received  "M&xlmum 
benefit  from  her  hospitalization"  and  recom- 
mended out-patieiit  treatment. 

The  woman  was  released  by  Moorman  s 
month  later,  uncured,  with  no  more  treat- 
nxent  than  tbe  sh^rt  stay  at  ^ringfleld. 
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Tbe  Many  Part   of  Charles  de  Ganlle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

J.  MULTER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday i  December  13.  1967 

Mr.  MULTEHL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
an  article  writt^  by  Rabbi  Harry  Hal- 
pern,  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the 
Midwood  Jewish  Center  on  December  8, 
1967,  which  fumishes  further  insights 
Into  the  gyrations  of  Charles  de  Gaulle, 
President  of  Prance — this  time  his  amaz- 
ing ideas  and  attitudes  toward  the  State 
of  Israel  and  Judaism. 

The  article  fellows: 

When  I  studied  (Latin,  I  read  m  the  open- 
ing sentence  of  Ciesar's  Ixiolc  that  Oaul  was 
divided  into  three  parts.  I  haven't  had  oc- 
casion to  think  at  that  fact  but  I  remem- 
bered it  as  I  read  the  newspapers  this  week. 
I  discovered  that  French  "gaU"  is  in  three 
parts,  viz.  Quebec,  Britain  and  Israel.  It  is 
with  the  last  of  t^ese  that  I  am  jConcerned. 

President  de  Qaulle  in  the  course  of  a 
press  conference,  chided  Israel  for  having 
started  tbe  Mideast  war.  He  said  that  be 
told  Israel  not  t^  start  hostilities  but  tbe 
State  did  not  listen  to  him.  And  now,  that 
tlie  Arabs  have  Veen  defeated,  the  French 
head  of  state  says  Ithat  peace  can  be  achieved 
only  if  Israel  wlltidraws  from  the  territory 
she  conquered  and  then  only  can  there  be 
a  discussion  of  boundaries  and  maritime 
rights  in  tbe  Oulf  of  Aquaba  and  tbe  Suez 
Canal. 


suggestions  are  almoe  t  incredible.  In  the  first 
place,  the  State  of  Iirael  is  not  a  Uttle  boy, 
who  can  be  told  wl|at  to  do  by  some  big 
brother  who  threatens  punishment  if  his 
comand  Isn't  carried  out.  Secondly,  how  does 
one  who  is  attempting  to  stir  up  rebellion 
in  Canada  in  order  to  achieve  freedom  for 
Quebec,  dare  to  assail  an  indei>endent  state 
for  trying  to  preserve  Ita  freedom? 

Together  with  othtrs  In  tbe  Russian  U.N. 
bloc,  the  old  general,  bUndly  or  viciously, 
asks  for  a  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces,  know- 
ing that  as  soon  asi  they  evacuate  certain 
places,  tbe  E^yptlai^  or  Syrian  army  will 
come  right  in  behind  them  and  Israel  will 
be  back  where  she  Started.  Once  more  the 
Gulf  of  Aquaba  woUld  be  blocked  and  the 
Suez  Canal  would  remain  closed  to  Israeli 
ships.  Once  more  Israel's  very  existence 
would  be  threatened  and  all  of  tbe  blood 
spilled  by  brave  Isriells  will  have  been  in 
vain.  I 

But  even  more  important  and  alarming 
than  what  was  saldi  in  the  interview  were 
statements  made  by  De  OauUe  in  amplifying 
bis  stand  on  Israel.  Pe  said  that  Jews  were 
"at  all  times  an  elllie  people,  sure  of  Itself 
and  domineering."  This  statonent  drew  a 
sharp  reply  from  tbe  C^'and  Rabbi  of  France, 
Jacob  Kaplan,  who  IS  a  very  temperate  and 
thoughUul  individual. 

Who  talks  of  "domineering?"  Is  it  not  the 
same  man  who  is  keeping  Britain  out  of  tbe 
Common  Market:  who  offends  the  rules  of 
ordinary  courtesy  bQr  calling  for  rebellion 
against  a  country  which  at  that  moment  Is 
acting  as  his  host?  No  matter  what  the  polit- 
ical motivation  may  be,  is  it  not  tbe  height 
Of  Intolerance,  to  nrawil  tbe  character  of  a 
people?  I 

At  the  beginning  bf  this  century,  Prance 
was  rocked  by  a  famous  case.  Involving  a 
PYench  Jewish  army  oflBcer  named  Alfred 
Dreyfus.  Accused  ai^  convicted  of  espion- 
age for  Oermany,  and  after  having  served  a 
sentence  for  many  years,  he  was  declared  in- 
nocent. Tbe  groimd  «f  tbe  accusation,  It  was 
proven,  was  antl-SemiUsm,  which  poisoned 
tJie  hearts  and  minds  of  army  officers.  The 
President  of  France  ts  a  general  of  the  army 
and  one  sees  in  the  background  the  ominous 
etK»ts  of  antl-SemlUc  soldiers.  WlU  the 
caiise  of  freedom  be  served  m  France  by  the 
irresponsible  utteraDces  of  its  leader?  Does 
tbe  accusation  of  '^domineering"  by  Jews, 
fall  In  Une  with  the  liberty,  equality  and 
fraternity  which  we^e  proclaimed  by  Franne 
when  they  overthre^  the  monarchy? 

France  has  come  closer  to  the  Soviet  UnioD 
In  the  last  few  years,  and  like  the  Russians, 
tbe  French  may  leant  to  discriminate  against 
Jews.  It  is  depressing  to  see  a  former  ally 
and  friend  of  Israel  t>ecome  an  enemy.  I  fear 
that  among  other  maladies  from  wtilch  she 
suffers,  France  is  h|iving  trouble  with  "de 
gauUe  blather." 


Salute  to  Tensest  lee's  1967  Volunteer 


EXTENSION 


HON.  W.  E 

or 


OP  REMARKS 
or 

(BILL)  BROCK 

TtmnssEK- 


IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  RKPRESENTAnVES 
Wednescfav.  December  13.  1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  we  Tennesseans  take  our 
football  seriously,  f^r  this  reason,  I  hope 
that  my  colleagueslwUi  forgive  me  a  little 
serious  bragging  oh  the  exploits  and  ac- 


Botb  the  logic  md  tbe  audacity  of  these     pleted  one  of  the 


the   Nation's   finest 
of  Tennessee's  1967 


compUshments   of 
footbftll  team. 

The  University 
Volimteer  team  his  Just  recently  corn- 


most  successful  and 
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inspiring  seasons  in  the  schools  foot- 
baU  history.  Despite  a  crippling  series  of 
injuries  to  key  players,  the  Vols  fought 
through  one  of  the  toughest  schedules  In 
college  football  to  compile  a  9-1  record, 
win  the  No.  2  position  in  both  major 
national  rankings,  and  earn  an  invita- 
tion to  play  in  the  Orange  Bowl  classic 
at  Miami  on  New  Years  Day.  This  jus- 
tifies a  little  bragging. 

When  Coach  Doug  Dickey  talks  about 
the  1967  Vols,  he  always  stresses  the 
word  "team."  No  one  can  deny  that  what 
Coach  Dickey  and  his  boys  accomplished 
required  a  maximum  of  cooperation  and 
unity  of  purpose.  It  also  required  that 
each  player  possess  that  extra  measure  of 
courage,  personal  responsibility,  and 
pride  that  makes  up  a  champion.  Ten- 
nessee is  proud  of  every  man. 

I  could  spend  some  time  talking  about 
individuals,  for  there  were  many  great 
performances  by  outstanding  players. 
Dewey  Warren,  hobbled  all  season  by  in- 
juries, still  managed  to  turn  in  swne 
spectacular  duty  at  quarterback.  Charlie 
Pulton  and  Derrick  Weatherford,  were 
all  outstanding.  Albert  Dorsey,  the  tough 
defensive  back  and  Richmond  Flowers, 
the  lightning-fast-fast  flanker,  have 
been  honored  by  selection  as  All 
Americas. 

But,  I  feel  compelled  to  express  a  great 
deal  of  extra  pride  in  a  young  man  from 
the  dty  of  Cleveland  in  my  own  Third 
District  of  Tennessee.  His  name  is  Bob 
Johnson,  and  you  will  find  him  listed  on 
every  All-America  team. 

Longtime  Vol  watchers  have  labeled 
Bob  as  the  best  center  In  the  team's  his- 
tory. He  is  a  great  blocker;  a  hard  com- 
petitor with  the  size,  strength,  speed,  and 
natural  ability  to  earn  lasting  respect 
from  teammates  and  opponents  alike. 
Coach  Dickey  has  characterized  Bob  as 
"an  excellent  leader  both  on  and  off  the 
field."  a  player  who  "can  be  counted  on 
to  do  his  job  Ml  every  play  of  every 
game."  That  is  a  pretty  solid  rating,  and 
one  In  which  I  wholly  concur. 

I  salute  Tennessee's  Volunteers  and 
Bob  Johnson  and  hope  to  be  at  the 
Orange  Bowl  when  they  win  their  next 
great  victory.  As  representatives  of  our 
State,  they  are  a  real  source  of  pride  to 
every  Tennessean. 
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Soviet  Seapower 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  ICASSACBUSRTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  13. 1967 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
use  of  Soviet  seapower  tn  the  Medlter- 
ninean  during  the  Arab-IsraeU  hostil- 
ities has  pointed  dramaUcaUy  to  an  im- 
portant fact:  the  impressive  growth  of 
the  Soviet  presence  on  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  This  growth  is  seen  today  in  the 
a«  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  of  her  merchant 
wet.  and  of  her  modem  commercial 
flahing  fleet. 

Russia's   merchant   fleet,    practically 
nonexistent  after  World  War  n.  is  grow- 


ing by  100  new  ^lips  a  year.  It  has  moved 
to  fifth  place  in  the  world's  fleets,  with  a 
total  of  10  million  tons.  While  our  Amer- 
ican fleet  is  rapidly  aging  and  compelling 
us  to  rely  on  foreign  shipping,  the  Soviets 
can  now  carry  75  percent  of  their  trade 

in  Red-flag  bottoms.  This  story  is  re- 
peated in  the  dramatic  Increase  of  the 
modem  Soviet  fishing  fleet,  which  now 
operates  off  the  coasts  of  a  dozen  nations 
of  the  world. 

An  editorial  recently  carried  in  the 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  a  newspaper 
in  my  district,  points  out  the  buildup  of 
the  Soviet  Navy  as  further  evidence  of 
this  trend.  Russian  aspirations  are 
clearly  toward  developing  an  offensive 
striking  force.  For  the  first  time,  for  ex- 
ample, Soviet  miUtary  leaders  have  an- 
nounced intentions  to  construct  long- 
distance aircraft  carriers.  These  vessels 
would  give  the  Russian  Navy  new  of- 
fensive capabilities,  and  they  are  an 
ominous  indication  of  Soviet  intentions. 

I  am  including  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  for  the  interest  of  Members  of 
the  House.  It  is  a  timely  warning  that 
Russian  seapower  is  a  new  and  formida- 
ble force  in  the  world  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore. 

GaowiNC  Fleet 
Cape  Codders,  far  more  than  Inland  in- 
habitants, are  well  aware  of  the  growing 
marine  caf>abilities  of  the  Soviet  Umon.  The 
well-equipped  Soviet  fishing  vessels  have 
worked  off  Cape  shores  and  tbe  visit  of  Rus- 
sian oceanographers  to  Woods  Hole  awhile  ago 
point  up  their  marine  strength. 

The  contacts  Cape  Codders  have  had 
merely  quickehs  their  perception  of  the  fact 
that  Russia  is  determined  to  become  a  world- 
wide marine  power. 

Lenin  long  ago  claimed  a  Navy  was  a  waste 
and  a  needless  drain  on  tbe  "people's"  treas- 
ury.  But  since  1963  the  USSR  bas  done  an 
about  face  on  its  neglect  of  naval  power. 

Vice-Admlral  WUllam  Ellis,  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Supreme  Allied  Command,  Atlantic,  in 
October  said  Russia  had  "the  second  largest 
and  best  navy  in  the  world"  and  was  moving 
up  fast. 

Since  World  War  n  the  Soviet  Union  has 
built  about  200  destroyers,  25  cruisers  and 
more  than  400  subnmrlnes.  Results  of  the 
buUdup  were  dramatized  during  the  Arab- 
Israeli  hostilities  last  June  when  Russia  was 
able  to  move  a  self -sustained  fleet  into  the 
Mediterranean,  accompanied  by  auxiliary 
tenders  and  a  mobile  naval  base. 

The  Soviet  Navy  unUl  recently  was  used 
largely  in  support  and  supplement  of  the 
Russian  fishing  fleet,  merchant  marine  and 
oceanograpbic  program.  Today  it  U  looking 
outward  upon  all  oceans  of  tbe  world  and 
has  become  an  important  factor  in  future 
history. 

Russia's  ocean  might  U  a  fact  and  must 
■o  be  evaluated  by  the  umted  States  in  any 
of  its  miUtary  projecUons  mto  tbe  future. 


Population  aiMJ  the  U.S.  Ceasns 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  13.  1967 
Mr.   RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,   last 
month  the  United  States  became  the 
fourth  nation  in  the  world  to  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  200  million. 


My  colleague.  Congressman  Jackson 
E.  Betts.  of  Ohio,  predicted  recently  that 
the  1970  census  is  bound  to  overlook 
several  million  Americans  who  should  be 
recorded.  If  such  is  to  be  the  case,  the 
census  may  not  be  an  accurate  indicator 
of  our  true  population  status.  Congress- 
man Betts  has  also  observed  that  the 
census  questionnaire  may  be  inadequate, 
both  in  terms  of  the  means  of  distribut- 
ing it  and  in  the  nature  of  its  questions. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  an  editorial  on 
this  subject  from  the  November  20,  1967. 
edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  The  edi- 
torial follows : 

And  Now  W«  Aks  200.000,000 
We  dont  know  whether  it  calls  for  con- 
gratulations or  commiseration,  but  tbe 
United  States  populaUon  clock  in  the  com- 
merce department  building  wlU  click  off  200 
million  today.  This  makes  us  the  fourth 
country  in  history  to  pass  this  figure.  The 
club  is  hardly  a  congenial  one.  tho.  The  other 
members  are  China,  India,  and  tbe  Soviet 
Union. 

The  census  bureau  itself  admits  that  the 
clock  may  be  two  years  behind  the  times 
Our  actual  population  is  probably  about  5.7 
million  greater  tlian  the  clock  shows,  because 
this  is  tbe  number  of  people  the  census 
bureau  thinks  It  missed  In  tbe  1960  census. 

As  Rep.  Jackson  E.  Betts  of  Ohio  predicted 
recenUy.  the  1970  census  is  likely  to  over- 
look even  more  people.  The  questionnaires 
are  going  to  be  sent  out  by  maU  instead  of 
delivered  by  hand.  Even  assummg  that  tbe 
postofflce  delivers  all  of  tbe  questionnaires 
in  time,  recipients  are  going  to  have  trouble 
filling  out  answers  to  queeUons  on  21  sub- 
jects [up  from  17  In  1060].  One  pervon  in 
five  will  be  Jaced  with  a  special  question- 
naire covering  67  subjects,  so  that  the  plan- 
ners in  Washington  will  know  what  sort  of 
plumbing  we  have,  how  much  money  we 
make,  and  so  on. 

But  today's  event  wUl  nonetheless  be  the 
occasion  for  speechmalclng  and  ceremonies. 
Maybe  the  baby  bom  nearest  to  the  moment 
the  clock  shows  200  miinnri  wUl  get  some 
sort  of  recognition,  like  a  complimentary 
enrollment  In  cradle-to-grave  social  security. 

The  inyjllcatlons  of  tbe  event  are  of  con- 
siderably more  than  symbolic  concern,  how- 
ever, as  should  be  obvious  from  a  glance  at 
China  and  India.  For  more  than  a  century, 
the  rate  of  our  population  growth  went 
steadUy  down.  It  took  22  years  for  our  popu- 
laUon to  double  from  12^4  mlUlon  in  1830  to 
25  mUlion  in  1852.  It  took  28  years  to  reach 
60  million  in  1880.  It  then  took  37  years  to 
reach  100  mlUlon  In  1917,  and  50  years  to 
reach  200  mluion. 

Now,  we  are  told,  tbe  trend  bas  been  re- 
versed. The  rate  of  growth  U  speedmg  up, 
tho  to  what  extent  remains  uncertain.  Even 
if  it  does  not  speed  up.  it  is  going  to  be  pro- 
gressively harder  to  preserve  our  open  spaces, 
harder  (and  increasingly  important]  to  pre- 
vent the  pollution  of  our  air  and  water,  and 
harder  to  provide  ourselves — ^let  alone  any- 
body else — with  enough  food. 

We  don't  know  to  what  extent  tbe  gap  wUl 
be  met  by  birth  control  and  to  what  extent 
by  the  development  of  new  sources  of  food. 
But  it  had  better  be  one  or  both  of  these! 
because  there  are  no  satisfactory  alternatives! 
There  will  be  no  place  to  which  Americans 
can  emigrate  [and  the  moon  won't  help],  and 
tbe  other  ways  by  which  population  has  been 
brought  into  balance  with  food  are  cruel: 
starvation,  pestilence,  and  war. 

So  as  we  contemplate  our  new  coUeague*. 
in  their  varying  degrees  of  state-managed 
misery,  we  may  well  wonder  bow  long  tbe 
rest  of  the  world  can  count  on  American 
surplus  food.  And  we  must  lecogmze.  that 
sooner  or  later,  other  solutions  must  be 
found. 
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Sylm  Porter  Reports  That  Experieace  m 
RbssackatcHs  Shows  That  Trath  m 
Lendnc  Works  EffecdTely  for  Con- 
sunert  and  for  Basioess,  Too 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Missoinu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  13. 1967 

Mrs.  SUmVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  wel- 
come column  In  today's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Star  is  Sylvia  Porter's  re- 
port on  the  experience  under  truth-in- 
lending  legislation  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  It  is  an  excellent  col- 
umn, such  as  this  fine  economist  and 
writer  always  produces  in  discussing  is- 
sues of  importance  to  the  American  fam- 
ily and  to  business. 

Her  column,  "Your  Money's  Worth." 
in  the  "Business  Section"  of  the  Star 
today  is  headed  "  'Truth  in  Lending' 
Works."  It  Is  based  on  a  report  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  and  on 
information  from  a  variety  of  sources 
including,  I  believe,  material  from  hear- 
ings I  conducted  on  H.R.  11601  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

I  strongly  urge  all  Members  to  read 
Miss  Porter's  column  today.  It  appeared 
Just  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Chair- 
man Wright  Patman,  filed  the  re- 
port of  our  committee  on  H.R.  11601, 
the  Consimier  Credit  Protection  Act, 
which  contains  truth-ln-lending  pro- 
visions as  Its  title  I.  Much  about  tills 
bill  is  controversial,  including  several 
committee  amendments  I  intend  to  op- 
pose with  all  my  strength  on  the  House 
floor  when  the  bill  comes  before  us, 
probably  late  next  month.  These  com- 
mittee amendments,  exempting  depart- 
ment store  revolving  credit  accounts, 
and  most  other  credit  transactions  up  to 
about  $100  or  $110,  from  the  require- 
ment for  full  dlsclosiu-e  of  the  annual 
percentage  rate  on  the  credit  fees  or 
charges,  would  destroy  the  main  purpose 
of  the  bill.  This  position  is  spelled  out 
in  the  committee  report  today  in  the 
supplemental  views  of  11  of  us  on  the 
committee  who  opposed  those  serious 
amendments. 

MASSACRUSETTS   HAS   NO  "REVOLVINO  CKEDIT" 
LOOPHOLE 

The  column  by  Miss  Porter  on  the 
Massachusetts  law  on  consimier  credit 
discloeure  reports  on  how  well  this  law 
has  worked  to  aid  consumers  in  that 
State  and  to  protect  legitimate  business 
from  unfair  c<»npetltlon  from  what  a 
spokesman  for  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  described  as  the 
"loan  sharking"  element. 

After  outlining  the  beneficial  results 
to  many  financial  institutions  from  a  law 
enabling  consumers  to  imderstand  the 
varying  costs  of  different  types  of  credit. 
Miss  Porter  writes: 

In  brief,  the  evidence  U  that  MaAsachiuetts 
consumers  now  are  comparison-shopping  to 
get  the  most  advantageous  deal  In  credit. 
Misleading  credit  advertising  has  been  virtu- 


ally eliminated.  Most  of  the  viciously  "easy" 
money  lenders  nave  been  driven  out  of  the 
state.  I 

llieee  results  attributable  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts trufh-in-lending  law  can  be 
duplicated  natibnally,  but  only  if  we  pass 
a  good,  strong  iConsimier  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  withottt  big  loopholes.  It  should 
be  noted  that  Massachusetts  has  no  "re- 
volving credit"  loophole  in  its  statute — 
all  forms  of  consumer  credit  in  that 
State  must  be  measured  by  the  same 
standard  of  an  annual  rate.  That  is  why 
the  Massachusetts  law  can  succeed  in  its 
main  purpose—of  giving  the  consumer  a 
uniform  basis  for  measuring  the  cost  of 
one  form  of  credit  against  another. 

As  amendedjui  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency CommitDee,  my  bill,  H.R.  11601,  is 
deficient  in  that  respect.  These  commit- 
tee exemptions  must  be  defeated  on  the 
floor.  I  hope,  after  reading  Miss  Porter's 
column  today]  and  then  reading  the 
various  parts  of  our  committee  report  on 
H.R.  11601,  infcludlng  the  supplemental 
views  on  revolving  credit  and  the  $10 
exemption,  Mambers  of  the  House  will 
back  me  up  in]this  fight  for  the  right  of 
the  consumer  to  have  all  of  the  facts  he 
needs  for  whati  Sylvia  Porter  refers  to  as 
"comparison-shopping  to  get  the  most 
advantageous  deal  in  credit." 

USINC   THE   SAMCJ  TAROSTicK  -rOB    COMPARISONS 

HR.  11601,  in  most  respects,  is  a.good, 
strong  bill,  induding  its  coverage  of  the 
advertising  of  credit,  first  mortgages,  tis 
well  as  Other  loupes  of  mortgages,  credit 
life  Insurance^  administrative  enforce- 
ment, and  matty,  many  other  important 
features  to  pritect  the  consumer  in  his 
use  of  credit.  'But  to  succeed,  it  must, 
like  the  Massachusetts  statute,  measure 
all  types  of  credit  by  the  same  yardstick 
of  an  annual  percentage  rate. 

Mr.  Speakei|,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  submit  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
newspaper  co^unn  referred  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

13. 1967] 
Your  Monet's  ^obth:  "Truth  in  Lending" 
Works 
(Bjj  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  "truth  la  lending"  bill  Is  again  be- 
ing pushed  oS  \o  "next  year."  but  It  seems 
almost  certain  that  In  1968  a  law  finally  will 
get  through  Congress. 

It  is  time,  tlierefore,  for  a  look  at  what 
might  be  the  ttnpact  of  a  federal  law  re- 
quiring lenders  to  inform  borrowers  of  the 
approximate  anaual  finance  charges  on  most 
credit  transactions,  both  In  annual  per- 
centages and  In  dollars  and  cents. 

The  experience  Massachusetts  has  had 
with  Its  own  state  truth  In  lending  law 
offers  some  clue*.  The  details  come  from  the 
Federal  Beserva  Bank  of  Boston  and  the 
Massachusetts    Consumers'    Council. 

1.  Since  the  beginning  of  1967,  retail 
sales  have  risen  3  percent  In  Massachusetts, 
a  large  proportion  Involylng  credit,  of 
course,  versus  a  rise  of  only  1  percent  in 
all  of  New  England.  This  rise  has  occurred 
despite  a  slower  growth  of  personal  Income 
in  Masachusetta  compared  with  &11  of  New 
England. 

2.  Since  Deiember,  1966,  immediately 
after  the  law  w  int  Into  effect  In  Massachu- 
setts, there  has  >een  a  5  percent  rise  In  con- 
sumer credit  at  commercial  banks  and  a  43 
percent  rise  In  consumer  credit  at  savings 
banks.  In  contiast,  consumer  credit  at  fi- 
nance compani<5  and  consumer  loan  com- 
panies has  remnined  the  same  this  year  as 


in  1966.  or  dropped  slightly.  The  explana- 
tion. In  the  words  of  Dermot  P.  Shea,  execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Consum- 
ers' OouncU.  is  thfit  "commercial  and  sav- 
ings banks  are  aggressively  competing  (or 
consumer  credit  aAd  advertising  their  rates 
in  annual  interest  rates  as  well  as  dollar 
amounts.  The  fitiance  companies  have 
stopped  this  typ>e  of  advertising  because  they 
cannot  compete  against  the  lower  rates  of 
the  savings  banks  and   commercial  banks." 

3.  According  to  testimony  of  one  major 
Massachusetts  retajUer  who  does  half  of  his 
business  on  credit,  "we  encountered  no 
problems  of  any  consequence,  either  with 
our  record-keeping  or  our  customers  as  a 
result  of  this  law.  The  law  Is  InformatUe  for 
the  consumer,  and  fair,  workable  and  help- 
ful to  the  businessman.  It  prevents  'tricky' 
selling  of  credit  programs  which  .  .  .  tend  to 
cover  up  the  true  Interest  cost  and  deceive 
consumers." 

4.  Also,  acoordlzg  to  the  National  Auto- 
mobUe  Dealers  Astoclatlon.  the  law  did  not 
"hurt  us  In  any  way.  shape  or  manner" 
and.  In  fact.  It  mlj^ht  "clean  up  the  atmos- 
phere In  this  area — particularly  where  loan 
sharking  has  hur;  the  ethical  automobile 
dealer." 

In  brief,  the  evidence  is  that  Massachu- 
setts consumers  njaw  are  comparison-shop- 
ping to  get  the  niost  advantageous  deal  in 
credit.  Misleading  credit  advertising  has 
been  virtually  eliminated.  Most  of  the 
viciously  "easy"  money  lenders  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  State. 

But  it's  possible  that  the  most  significant 
effect  of  the  Massachusetts  law  will  never 
be  measured.  This  is  the  vital  protecUon 
being  offered  to  Ihe  Impoverished,  unedu- 
cated constimer  wl  to  for  years  has  been  vic- 
timized by  the  tiaiirlous  neighborhood  loan 
shark.  In  the  words  of  Malcolm  C.  Webber, 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
Against  Dlscrlmlzutlon: 

"I  do  not  believe  it  Is  by  accident  that 
nationally  and  locally,  during  the  recent 
riots,  there  was  n)uch  burning  and  looting 
of  loan  companle4  and  stores  with  reputa- 
tions for  unscruptilous  business  practices' 
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So 


id  CitizeD 


EXTENSIGN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  DF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  fiovemher  27.  1967 

Mr.  EHiBERq.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Compionwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  considering  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  paying  tribute  to  a  man  who 
has  l)een  well  known  to  many  as  a  bul- 
wark of  the  Philadelphia  community.  I 
would  very  muc^  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
him  in  this  House  as  well. 

Inasmuch  as  we  seem  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  adjoumtnent,  however.  I  would 
hate  to  see  that  happen  before  public 
recognition  canl  be  granted  here  to 
GJeorge  Bucher.  j  would  like  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  dO  that  without  benefit  of 
a  formal  resolution  passed  by  another 
body.  I 

I  might  say  thit  this  is  a  man  who  has 
proved  time  and  again  by  his  deeds  his 
value  not  only  to  the  Individual  orga- 
nizations with  which  he  has  been  affili- 
ated, but  to  the  entire  community  in 
which  he  lives  and  which  benefits  from 
his  presence.  He  k  known  in  Philadelphia 


as  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the 
labor  movement.  But  he  is  known  for 
far  more  than  that,  substantial  as  it 
may  be.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  way 
for  me  to  present  his  qualifications  would 
be  by  understating  them  in  the  form  of 
a  capsule  biography.  I  have  made  known 
my  own  feelings.  Little  more  need  be 
said. 
ITie  biography  follows: 
George  Bucher  is  a  native  Pennsylvanlan 
bom  February  33,  1911,  Black  Horse,  Penn- 
sylvania. Son  of  Prantz  Bucher  and  Susan 
Kutsl,  Austria,  Hungary.  One  year  of  high 
school   (Central   High  School,   Philadelphia 
Pa.).  Graduate  of  St.  Joseph's  School  of  In- 
dustrial  Labor  Relations,    wood   and   metal 
worker.   President   Miscellaneous   Wood   and 
Metal  Workers'  Federal  Labor  Union.  1933  to 
1936.  Early  pioneer  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Philadelphia  Congress  of  Industrial 
OrganlzaUon  (C.I.O.),  President  of  Local  37 
United  Woodworkers'  Union,  193ft;  Organlza- 
tlMxal  Director  of  United  Purnltixre  Workers 
of  America.  C  J.O..  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  1936  to  November  33,   1937;    charter 
member  and  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  and 
Board    Member    of    the    United    Furniture 
Workers  of  America.  1937  to  1938:  Director  of 
CI.O.    Construction    Workers    Organization 
Philadelphia  smd  vicinity.  1938  to  1942;  As- 
sistant CIO.  Regional  Organizational  Direc- 
tor of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  1942  to  1945- 
Administrator  of  Local  366  CI.O.  Hotel  and 
Beetaurant  Building  Service  Workers'  Union 
1942  to   1945;    International  Vice  President 
Upholsterers'   International   Union.    1945   to 
1963;  President  and  Business  Manager  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters'  Local  837 
Industrial  Workers'  Union  (successor  to  Fed- 
eral Labor  Union  Local  20095.  United  Wood- 
workers' Local  37,  United  Furniture  Work- 
ers of  America  Local  S-l.  UphoUters'  Interna- 
tional Union  Local  37)  from  1933  to  present 
date  1967. 


Public  activities:  Member  of  PhlladelphU 
Crime  Prevention  Association;  member  of 
Selective  Service  Appeal  Board  of  the  Eastern 
Federal  Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania- 
member  of  Board  of  Oovemors,  Philadelphia 
Athletic  Club. 


Speech  of  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rirert,  of  South  Carolina,  at  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11. 1967 

^l  ^y®-  *^-  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  13th  annual  session  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  In  Brussels  the  dls- 
anguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
00  Armed  Services,  the  Honorable  L. 
*^n.  Rivers,  served,  as  he  has  since 
1883,  on  the  Military  Conunlttee  of  the 
«Mnbly.  As  the  first  speaker  In  the 
Pjmaiy  session  debate  on  the  report  and 
rMolutions  of  the  Military  Committee 
«»e  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  de- 
UTOT^  an  eloquent  and  powerful  speech 
JJJMI am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the 

The  speech  follows: 

aJ!^  ^v  ***^«-  Rivas  (United  States  of 
^»«rtc*).  Mr.  President,  my  dlsttnguUb^ 
J^^Piea,  ladles  and  gentlmen:  W^^tJ 
awa  the  presentation  of  our  distinguished 


President  <rf  our  Committee  and  our  Rappor- 
teur, and  also  the  eloquent  discussion  of  our 
distinguished  Scnattw  from  the  United 
States,  Senator  Mundt,  as  weU  as  that  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  of  which  I  have  the  great 
honour  of  being  the  chairman.  And  I  urge 
you  most  respectfully  to  adopt  the  resolu- 
tions  we  have  given  you.  But  I  would  be  bold 
and  urge  you  to  consider  another  step  as 
you  depart  this  day  for  your  respecUve 
homes.  We  meet  here  today  In  the  continued 
tension  which  has  marred  this  world  since 
first  I  entered  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  thirty  years  ago,  and  many  of  you 
have  served  in  your  own  parliaments  equallv 
as  long  as  this. 

After  World  War  U  the  North  AUanUc 
Treaty  Organization,  our  organization,  was 
founded  to  defend  Western  Europe  against 
the  onslaught  of  CommunUm.  and  that  Is 
what  It  does. 

Because  of  the  conUnued  co-operation  of 
our  NATO  forces— our  NATO  forces,  and  un- 
fortunately not  our  diplomats — ^we  have  had 
peace  In  Western  Europe.  History's  pages  are 
replete  with  gmaU  nations  who  wanted  to  do 
as  we  but  they  did  not  have  the  strength 
And  we  have  had  the  strength  of  the  NATO 
shield  to  enforce  peace  and  keep  a  peace  In 
a  world  deserving  peace  which  has  risen  from 
the  ravages  of  a  terrible  war. 

Did  It  ever  occur  to  any  of  you.  have  you 
ever  thought  of  what  a  great  sacrlfloe  my 
country  has  made  as  one  of  these  partners? 
We  have  not  faltered  yet.  We  have  contrib- 
uted to  world  peace  over  $300  Wlllon.  almost 
one-third  of  a  trillion  doUars.  And  we  do  not 
regret  It.  We  were  able,  we  were  wlUlng  we 
asked  for  no  trade  advantages,  and  we  seek 
no  territories.  No  nation  on  earth  has  done 
or  tried  to  do.  more.  ' 

The  role  my  country  has  played  Ui  maklnjr 
peace  possible,  or  trying  to  make  peace  pos- 
Blble,  and  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of 
aU  our  partners,  sometimes  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten.  At  least  one  has  forgotten 
And  as  a  result  of  this  and  of  course  other 
actions— and  I  want  you  to  know  I  .speak 
as  your  friend,  because  we  ai*— the  Amer- 
ican people  now  are  asking  questions 

Senator  Mundt  has  told  you  Ood  knows  we 
do  not  seek  Isolationism.  We  want  one  poUcy 
In  the  vast  Pacific  to  be  the  same  as  tt^less 
vast  Atlantic.  And  we  want  to  play  our  oart 
equally  with  all  our  friends.  The  Amerl^n 
pec^le  want  some  assuratKse.  I  say  to  you.  my 

'^2?*^"^*  ^*^^  ^«  «•«  doing*  is  appred- 
at^.  The  Foreign  Aid  BlU  passed  the  House 
Of  Representatives  the  othM-  day  with  scarcely 
ten  votes  out  of  almost  450  members  The 
American  people  are  worried.  Two  hundred 
minion  of  my  countrymen  are  asking  is  It 
worth  the  sacrifice.  b  «  11. 

VVhy  were  we  driven  from  the  soU  of 
France?  General  Lemnltzer  told  you  he 
moved  100,000  people  and  100  million  tons 
of  material  at  vast  cost.  The  United  States 
Army  alone  spent  over  $62  million  getting 
out  ^France.  I  do  not  know  how  much  the 
Air  Force  has  spent,  but  It  U  a  sizeable 
amoufat.  Consider  our  bilateral  agreements 
and  what  we  have  spent  In  Prance. 

Moreover,  on  the  Ungrateful  soli  of  thU 
nation  lie  60.000  Americans,  who  gave  their 
lives  In  two  World  Wars,  bearing  mute  testl- 
^°^J  ^"^  ^^  people  keep  their  promises; 
and  in  Flanders  Field  in  Worid  War  U  where 
that  great  Canadian  Lieutenant  Jack  Macray 
wrote:  "In  Flanders  field  the  popples  grow 
between  the  crosses  row  on  row".  And  Henri 
Chapelle.  8000  dead  In  Worid  War  n  And 
Neuvllle  en  Coudroy  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge.  And  UtUe  Luxembourg,  ten  times 
smaller  than  the  State  of  Carolina,  there 
over  8000  of  my  countrymen  died  because  we 
are  determined  that  Luiemboxirg  is  as  Im- 
portant as  you  and  as  the  United  States 
and  If  one  shot  Is  fired  at  Luxembourg  it  is 
a  shot  fired  at  the  heart  of  my  country— 
and  we  mean  It.  This  Is  the  NATO  shield. 


A  6185 


I  was  in  Bertln  yesterday  with  my  own 
troc^js.  eating  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Thou- 
sands of  my  young  men.  a  lot  of  them  back 
from  Vietnam,  serving  on  the  front  line  In 
Berlin,  are  determined  that  U  one  Russian 
lays  foot  on  Berlin  SOU  we  go  to  war.  This  U 
how  serious  we  mean  to  be  In  our  NATO 
commitments  everywhere  In  E\m>pe. 

Tou  talk  about  your  Detente.  You  should 
have  been  with  me  at  the  BerUn  Wall,  the 
new  one,  not  the  old  one.  when  I  saw  Amer- 
ican tanks  a  few  years  ago  muzzle  to  muzzle 
against  Soviet  tanks.  And  we  would  have 
gone  to  war  then  if  we  had  had  to.  But 
yesterday  I  saw  these  boys  at  the  new  Ber- 
Un WaU.  and  I  put  on  the  cap  and  boota 
ajQd  I  rode  in  a  Jeep  and  I  saw  with  them 
that  No  man's  land.  And  my  coUeagues  they 
are  there  for  keeps  unttl  we  drive  "them 
away.  And  X  hope  the  day  wlU  come  when 
they  win  \)fi  gone.  But  the  new  No-man's 
land  In  Berlin  Is  there  for  ever  If  they  have 
their  way.  And  this  U  the  answw  when  you 
talk  about  a  Detente.  And  I  must  beseech  you 
to  keep  NATO  strong. 

Now.  what  am  I  saying  to  you?  I  am  ask- 
ing you.  as  you  go  to  your  homes,  to  remem- 
ber  that   the   Mediterranean   Is   on   fire    I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about.  Israel  gave  us 
time.  I  do  not  know  what  the  future  brings 
Senator  Mundt  has  told  you  our  southerii 
flank  is  exposed.  Can  you  Imagine  how  hard 
It  will  be  for  our  Canadian  friends  to  get  to 
Greece  or  Turkey  or  Italy  In  case  of  war  <w 
how  hard  It  would  be  for  the  South  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  North?  We  may  not  be  able 
to  fly  over  France.  We  positively  have  no 
right  to  use  the  land  of  France.  What  do  we 
do?  I  say  this  to  you:   think  of  Spain    my 
colleagues.  We  need   Spain  as  an  ally,  and 
we  need   her  now.  The   next  war  you  wiu 
not  have  the  luxury  of  time.  My  country  has 
a  treaty  with  Spain,  and  we  like  It  We  Uke 
to  do  business  with  the  Spaniards  because 
Spain  Is  the   only  country  in  Burc^e   who 
ever  beat  the  Communists  on  the  field  of 
battle.  And  I  am  quite  aware  oif  certain  of  the 
things  that  have  been  said  about  Genial 
Franco,  and  I  know  as  much  as  you  know 
what  has  been  said.  I  know  he  is  head  of  the 
Army,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  I  know  we 
had  some  excellent  and  splendid  experience 
with  the  Franco  Government.  I  would  say  this 
to   you,   the  Franco   Government   has   been 
better  to  my  country  than  the  French  Gov- 
ernment.  The   Franco   Government   Is   not 
today  fighting  the  currency  of  my  country 
and  trying  to  knock  it  down  as  It  helped  do 
to  the  English  pound. 

Moreover,  the  Franco  Government  has  not 
decried  and  criticized  my  ootintry  everywhere 
on  earth  when  we  are  fighting  for  the  life 
of  an  Infant  country  in  far  away  South  East 
AsU  who  only  asks  the  right  to  Uve  We 
have  500.000-odd  of  our  boys  in  far  away 
Vietnam,  and  we  wUl  send  more.  We  wlU  not 
be  driven  from  thU  sou  and  we  seek  nothing 
else.  I  remember  World  War  n.  the  Carolines 
the  Marshalls.  the  Gilberts,  the  Solomons. 
Okinawa,  the  Pafaus.  and  Iwojlma  where  that 
statue  remains  and  reminds  us  today  that 
everywhere  lies  an  American  In  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  the  vast  Pacific. 

I  say  to  you  as  a  friend,  let  us  consider  the 
important  Iberian  penlnsiUa.  Did  It  occur 
to  you  where  you  would  be  today  had  Spain 
fallen  Into  Communist  hands  a  scant  thirty 
years  ago?  If  that  Mediterranean  erupts  as 
it  wlU  do.  where  wlU  you  be,  and  where  WlU 
I  be.  where  will  NATO  be?  How  will  we  get 
to  Greece  and  to  Turkey  and  to  Italy?  How 
WlU  we  keep  our  commitments?  I  want  peace 
God  knows  we  have  paid  enough  In  our  quest 
for  this  elusive  hope  for  mankind.  I  say  to 
you  as  your  friend,  speaking  for  a  nation 
who  is  your  friend,  seeks  nothing  we  do 
not  want  to  be  more  Important  than  any  one 
ofyou.  God  has  been  good  to  my  people  and 
good  to  my  country  and  we  share  what  we 
have  with  you.  and  our  advice  to  you  as  you 
go  home— and  I  will  take  no  more  of  your 
time— Is  that  you  consider,  that  we  consider. 
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Inviting  Spain  to  be  one  of  us.  France  has 
a  treaty  with  her,  Germany  has  a  treaty  with 
Spain,  the  United  States  has  a  treaty  with 
Spain,  and  we  like  it.  Portugal  has  a  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  they  like  it.  It  is  this  war 
of.  the  hammer  and  sickle  against  the  cross 
of  OhrlBtianity,  and  this  is  where  we  come  in. 
I  do  not  question  Prance's  right  to  with- 
draw from  NATO.  I  do  not  question  any  path 
that  De  Gaulle  elects  to  travel.  He  has  elected 
to  invite  us  out  of  his  country,  and  this  is  his 
right.  Just  like  you  can  do  If  you  want  to. 
And  since  this  is  a  fact  of  life,  and  since  this 
is  a  condition  over  which  neither  you  nor  I 
have  control,  let  us  look  for  friends  from 
somewhere  else.  America  Is  in  Spain,  and  we 
are  happy.  We  want  you  with  us,  and  we  want 
the  Spanish  with  us.  The  world  would  be  a 
safer  place,  take  my  word  for  It.  I  have  seen 
the  tragedies.  My  boys  are  all  over  the  world. 
They  want  to  come  home,  too.  They  are  dy- 
ing every  minute,  as  Senator  Mundt  said. 
Yesterday  somebody  sent  me  a  little  prayer, 
and  I  share  It  with  you  as  I  direct  my  friendly 
and  respectful  remarks  to  you,  and  It  goes 
like  this: 

"Oh  Lord,  as  I  go  my  uncaring  way. 
Help  me  to  remember  that  somewhere  out 

there 
A  young  man  died  for  me  today. 
So  long  as  there  be  war 
I  must  ask  and  I  must  answer. 
Am  I  ^orth  dying  for? 

1  thank  you  very  much." 


The  AatipoYerty  Program  Works 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

'     HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ABXZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  7.  1967 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Decem- 
ber 1964  work  experience  and  training 
programs  under  title  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  were  Initiated.  Public 
welfare  agencies  in  804  communities  have 
administered  these  projects  with  grants 
from  the  Social  and  Rebabilltatlon  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  nirough  October  of 
this  year,  some  188,700  persons  were  en- 
rolled in  these  projects.  It  is  estimated 
that  an  additional  54,000  will  receive 
training  and  Job-related  services  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Most  of  the  trainees  are  needy  mothers 
and  fathers  with  dependent  children. 
They  are  poverty-stricken,  unskilled, 
untrained,  part  of  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. Less  than  21  percent  have  com- 
pleted high  school.  Approximately  33 
percent  of  all  trainees  have  never  held  a 
job  for  aa  long  as  6  months. 

Of  the  past  trainees,  56,000  found  jobs 
Immediately  or  went  into  advanced 
training  after  completing  their  project 
assignments.  An  additional  71,000 
achieved  literacy. 

Last  Friday,  December  8,  six  outstand- 
ing graduates  of  work  experience  pro- 
grams were  honored  at  a  ceremony  here 
In  Washington,  D.C.  Miss  Mary  Switzer, 
Administrator  of  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  of  the  Department ,  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pre- 
sented citations  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment to  them. 


Among  the  piward  recipients  was  Mrs. 
Fanny  Tellio  Of  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Mrs.  Tel- 
llo's  story  is  one  of  continuing  determi- 
nation despite  misfortune.  Mrs.  Tellio's 
mother  died  when  she  was  7.  Thereafter 
she  took  care  of  the  family  and  worked 
in  the  fields,  giving  her  little  opportunity 
to  attend  school.  Although  she  attended 
school  intermittently  during  6  different 
years,  she  v?aa  never  able  to  complete  an 
entire  year  at!  any  one  time. 

Mrs.  Tellio  tnoved  to  Arizona  with  her 
husband,  a  migrant  worker,  in  1960.  At 
that  time  she  could  speak  no  English. 

Mrs.  Tellio  Is  now  26  years  old  and  the 
sole  support  of  her  four  children.  In  1965 
she  entered  the  title  V  program.  At  Phoe- 
nix College  she  was  enrolled  in  prevoca- 
tional  home  management,  child  care, 
and  adult  batiic  education  courses.  Sub- 
sequently shei  was  .trained  for  4  months 
as  a  nurse's  aid  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
Phoenix. 

In  Decembf  r  1966,  Mrs.  Tellio  obtained 
emplojonent  at  the  -Maricopa  County 
Hospital  in  TOoenix.  She  has  been  em- 
ployed there  for  1  year  and  is  now  sup- 
porting her  flamily  without  dependence 
on  a  welfare  check.  This  is  what  the  anti- 
poverty  proairam  is  about — preparing 
people  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  Mrs.  Tel- 
lio and  the  other  successful  graduates  of 
work  experle»ce  programs  for  their  suc- 
cess in  attaining  financial  independence. 


December  15,  1967 


Edward  Gins|erg:  New  Chief  of  United 
)  Jewish  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

I       or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  FEI09AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Cleveland's  outstanding  citizens  is  sing- 
ularly honored  and  recognized  for  his 
tremendous  contribution  to  his  fellow 
men.  Under  leave  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  item  which  appeared  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  on  Monday,  December  11 : 

Bdwako  Ginsberg:  UJA'a  New  Chiet  Is 
I    Clevblaitder 

Election  of '  Edward  Olnsberg  ctf  Shaker 
Heights — widely  known  for  his  fund-raising 
work  for  the  Jewish  Community  Federation 
of  Greater  Cleveland — as  general  chairman 
of  the  national  United  Jewish  Appeal  was 
announced   yeeterday  In  New  York. 

Ginsberg  announced  a  "no-llmlt"  fund- 
raising  campaign  for  1068  to  support  the 
organization's  activities  In  Israel  and  30  other 
countries.       I 

Ginsberg.  scUor  partner  in  the  Cleveland 
law  Arm  of  Gottfried,  Olnsberg,  Ouren  * 
Merrltt,  was  funanimously  elected  by  the 
3.600  community  leaders  from  across  the 
nation  attending  UJA's  30th  annual  national 
conference. 

Tlie  conference  ended  yesterday  at  the 
New  Tork  HU^on.  Its  purpose  was  to  launch 
next  year's  cai^ipalgn. 

Since  Its  inception,  T7JA  has  raised  nearly 
$2  blUlon  andl  aided  3  million  Jews,  helping 
half  of  that  akimber  to  settle  In  Israel  alone. 

Ginsberg,  n  boae  bome  is  at  18000  Shaker 
Boulevard.  SI  aker  Heights,  played  a  iMal 


role  in  the  six-d^y  war  between  Arabs  and 
Israel  In  June. 

After  hostlUtlee  ceased,  he  and  three  other 
UJA  leaders  went  to  Israel  to  survey  the  ef- 
fects of  the  war  en  the  social  welfare  pro- 
grams m  behalf  of  500,000  recent  Immigrants 
to  Israel.  I 

He  reported  to  the  American  Jewish  com- 
m\inlty  on  the  Intensified  needs  the  UJA 
emergency  fund  twd  to  meet. 

In  October.  Ginsberg  again  went  to  Israel, 
leading  the  larg^t  study  mission  in  UJA 
history — 660  meni  and  women  from  80  U.S. 
dues — for  a  nxor4  Intensive  study. 

This  included  a  report  on  the  effects  of  the 
war  on  Jewish  welfare  and  medical  programs 
for  the  sick,  the  aged  and  handicapped  im- 
migrants. I 

During  1969,  the  UJA  wUl  continue  the 
emergency  fund  initiated  in  June  for  an  es- 
timated 860.000  destitute  Jews  throughout 
the  world.  Including  500,000  In  Israel. 

These  services  are  carried  out  chiefly  by 
two  major  UJA  agencies,  the  United  Israel 
Ai^>eal,  Inc.,  of  which  Olnsberg  Is  a  trustee. 
and  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  of 
which  he  Is  a  bosrd  member. 

As  general  chairman  of  JCF  fund-raising 
campaigns  In  Greater  Cleveland  in  1960  and 
1961,  his  efforts  {resulted  In  realizing  goals 
surpassing  all  previous  ones  In  the  federa- 
tion's 34-year  hl*ory. 

He  was  co-chairman  of  the  1963  UJA  cam- 
paign. 

He  is  presldeno  of  Falrmount  Temple  and 
a  trustee  of  Moiint  Slnal  Hospital  and  th« 
Jewish  Convalesoent  Home.  He  also  is  vice 
president  of  the  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency. 

Ginsberg  Is  an  Authority  on  Jewish  refugee 
and  immigrant  problems,  having  gained 
much  of  his  knowledge  on  numerous  trips  to 
Europe  and  Israel. 

His  wife,  Roealle.  who  often  accompanies 
lilm  on  study  missions.  Is  active  In  the 
Women's  Dlvlsloii  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Federation.  | 

They  have  two  sons,  William  and  Robert. 

Olnsberg  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  received  his  law  degree 
from  Harvard  University  In  1941.  He  Is  a  di- 
rector of  Rusco  and  Apollo  Industries  and  a 
trustee  and  ezecjutive  agent  of  U.S.  Realty 
Investments. 

In  1966.  Ginsberg  and  one  of  his  law-firm 
partners,  Sheldoii  B.  Ouren,  formed  a  cartage 
Arm,  Transportal  Ion  Companies,  Inc. 
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A  SQTer  Salute  to  John  L.  Miller 


EXTENSI 


OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  liSTER  L.  WOLFF 

<W   MEW    TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondavi  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.)  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, December  1, 1  had  the  high  privilege 
of  attending  a  dinner  in  my  home  com- 
munity of  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  in 
honor  of  Dr.  John  L.  Miller,  who  is  cele- 
brating his  25th  anniversary  as  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Great  Neck. 

More  than  IjOOO  of  Dr.  Miller's  appre- 
ciative neighbors  were  on  hand  to  thank 
this  dedicated  educator  for  leading  Great 
Neck  into  the  forefront  of  American  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Miper  has  received  national 
attention  for  his  devoted  work  in  Great 
Neck  and  Is  currently  president-elect  ct 
the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators. 

Instrumental  in  the  tribute  to  Dr.  Mfl- 
ler  were  39  sep  iirate  local  civic,  fraternal. 
and  eommimlt  r  organizations. 


Many  individuals  from  the  Great  Neck 
community  worked  to  make  Dr.  Miller's 
dinner  the  success  that  it  was.  Of  course, 
primary  acltnowledgement  should  go  to 
the  dinner  cochalrmen :  Lester  Doniger, 
Bernard  Gartlir,  and  Max  Rubin.  The 
members  of  the  dinner  conunittees,  all 
of  whom  did  excellent  jobs,  were : 

Tarn  CoMMrrTEss 
Invitation — 'Hckets — Seating:  Mrs.  Paul 
Helde,  Mrs.  Warren  Vogelsteln.  Co-chairman. 
Committee:  Mary  Asher,  Bea  Caro,  Mrs. 
Bdwln  Charaln,  Mrs.  Emll  ClanclulU,  Mrs.  P. 
Binsldler,  Mrs.  Robert  Prank,  Mrs.  Morton 
Ooldman,  Mrs.  Irwin  Gusman,  Miss  Margery 
Griflln,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Hament.  Ellen  Jacobs,  Mrs. 
Jerome  Katz.  Mr.  MarUn  Lennlg,  Mrs.  Arnold 
Messner,  Mrs.  Harold  Okoshkin,  Arlene  Op- 
penhelm,  Mrs.  Werneir  Schott,  Mrs.  Saul 
Sorkln,  Mrs.  Gus  Tyler,  Elaine  Weiss. 

HospitaUty:    Mrs.    Cyrus   Rudman.   Chair- 
man; Mr.  Justin  Bacharach.  Mrs.  John  Cor- 
neblsen,  Mrs.  Joel  Gersten,  Mrs.  James  Haw- 
ley,  Mr.  Andrew  Imperatore,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Jenkins,    Mr.    Leon    Malman,    Mrs.    Edwin 
Marks. 
PTA — Liaison:  Mrs.  Marvin  Bass. 
Community    Organizations — Ualson-     Mr 
Philip  Kravltz.. 
Program:   Mr.  Bernard  Boresoff. 
Decorations:      Mrs.      Herbert      Waldhorn, 
Chairman;  Mrs.  Joseph  Shenker. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  pay  tribute  to  so 
line  a  man  and  devoted  public  servant 
as  Dr.  John  L.  Miller;  superlatives  fit 
him  c<wnfortably.  Let  me  close,  then,  by 
quoting  the  dinner  cochalrmen:  "Dr. 
John  Miller  has  earned  the  admiration, 
respect  and  gratitude  of  countless  thou- 
sands of  Great  Neck  youngsters  and 
their  parents  for  the  indelible  imprint 
of  excellence  which  he  has  inscribed  on 
tlie  Great  Neck  public  schools  during  his 
quarter  century  of  educational  steward- 
ship." 


to  our  Jurisprudence  the  ellglblUty  of  volun- 
tary confessions  as  evidence  In  criminal 
cases. 
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Omnibus  Crime  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  SOirrH    CAaoLIKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  14.  t9S7 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  un- 
aer  the  able  leadership  of  the  distin- 
8;alshed  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr  Mc- 
CLkLLAN],  its  chairman,  the  Subcommit- 
tee Ml  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  re- 
ported an  omnibus  crime  bill  to  the  full 
committee. 

Such  a  measure  is  long  overdue  and 
^  au  means  should  be  passed  by  the 
senate  at  the  earUest  possible  time  In 
the  second  session  of  the  90th  Congress 

ouring  the  first  9  months  of  1967  vio- 
»oit  crimes  as  a  group  increased  15  per- 
omt  nationwide  over  the  corresponding 
period  in  1966.  The  need  for  ah  effec- 
»»  crime  biU  which  will  aid  and  en- 
ojnige  law  enforcement  becomes  more 
■pparent  with  each  passing  day.  8  917 
«  amended  by  the  subcommittee  would 
«Mr  the  air  of  the  confusion  surround- 
m«law  enforcement  which  has  been  cre- 
wMby  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
A«  Senator  McCLiLLAir  has  stated: 

udmlnT*!^***  problem  is  to  give  the  po- 
uceiaan  tools  to  work  with  and  to  reeton 


S.  917  would  provide  for  admission  into 
evidence  of  truly  voluntary  confessions 
and,  in  addition,  would  establish  guide- 
lines imder  which  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers could  make  use  of  Court  approved, 
electronic  surveillance. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  dis- 
cussed in  an  article  published  in  the  De- 
cember 7  edition  of  the  Columbia,  B.C., 
Record,  in  the  form  of  an  interview  with 
Senator  McClellan.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
,  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McClellan  Wants  To  Slash  Nation's  Ckime 
Rati 
(By  Vera  Olaser) 
Washington.— The  Senator's  crack  Investi- 
gator and  expert  on  criminal  behavior,  John 
L.  McClellan  of  Arkansas,  is  meeting  resist- 
ance from  the  administration  as  he  tries  to 
write  a  law  he  considers  tough  enough  to 
deal  with  America's  rising  tide  of  crime  and 
violence. 

In  the  following  interview  the  chairman  of 
the  Government  OperaUons  Committee  re- 
veals himself  as  deeply  troubled  over  the 
widespread  defiance  of  authority  in  the  U.S. 
He  warns  that,  "no  civilized  society  can 
withstand  such  a  vicious  assault  upon  its 
structure." 

McClellan's  permanent  investigations  sub- 
committee Is  probing  the  causes  of  Negro 
rioting  in  U.S.  cities,  an  effort  which  will 
continue  through  1968.  Here  he  offers  some 
tentative  findings  of  the  probe  and  discusses 
the  type  of  crime  law  he  believes  should  be 
enacted. 

McClellan  also'  suggests  how  President 
Johnson  might  handle  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King's  forthcoming  massive  clvU  disobedi- 
ence effort. 

Q:  Senator,  you  have  called  our  law  en- 
forcement "Inefflclent  and  Inadequate."  Two 
former  U.S.  attorneys  general.  Republican 
WUliam  P.  Rogers  and  Democrat  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  launched  what  were  called  major 
drives  on  organized  crime.  Where  did  they 
faU  short? 

A:  I  think  those  men  were  sincere  but  I 
don't  think  they  have  always  gotten  the  co- 
operation they  should  have.  Of  course,  law 
enforcement  is  primarUy  a  local  responsi- 
bility. They  dealt  with  federal  laws  only 
and  what  I  have  said  applies  to  enforcement 
at  aU  levels.  I  am  not  placing  the  blame  on 
any  attorney  general.  My  own  thought  is  that 
sometimes.  In  some  given  cases  perbape.  they 
could  prosecute  more  vigorously. 

Q:  Then  who  or  what  is  at  fault? 

A:  It's  the  failure  to  make  our  system  work. 
That  responsibility  rests  upon  all  of  us  In  the 
fields  of  leglslauon,  administration  and  the 
courts.  I  see  no  Indication  that  the  trend  is 
being  reversed.  By  1975  the  number  of  major 
crimes  could  reach  12  million.  It's  rising  Uke 
compound  interest.  No  government  can  with- 
stand such  an  undermining  Influence  of  its 
sovereignty.  This  is  the  greatest  intenxal  dan- 
ger in  our  country  today. 

INDirrESKNCS 

The  people  must  become  aroused.  Citizens 
cannot  retreat  into  an  attitude  of  mdifference 
and  pull  all  of  their  trust  In  law  enforce- 
ment offlciaU.  They  must  Insist  on  enactment 
of  laws  to  deal  with  these  problems  and  Insist 
upon  strict  enforcement. 

Hardened  criminals  should  be  put  behind 
bars  and  kept  there.  I  don't  think  you  can 
reform  them.  You  only  Jeopardize  society 
when  they  are  released  and  not  punished. 
Whether  it  la  done  by  a  municipal  Judge,  a 


court  of  general  sessions,  or  the  supreme 
covut. 

Q:  What  would  be  the  best  course  for  the 
coxmtry  right  now?  Is  the  crime  control  bm 
in  your  Judiciary  committee  the  answer? 

A:  I  beUeve  the  approach  in  the  President's 
"Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Bill"  is  sound,  but 
It  will  take  four  or  five  years  before  It  bears 
fruit.  It  does  not  reach  the  Immediate  nrob- 
lem.  *^ 

We  made  some  modifications  in  it  which 
In  my  Judgment,  improved  it.  The  immediate 
problem  is  to  give  the  policeman  tools  to 
work  with  and  to  restore  to  our  Jurisprudence 
the  eligibility  of  voluntary  confessions  es 
evidence  in  criminal  cases.  Those  are  two 
weapons— potent  and  effective  weapons— the 
police  today  are  denied.  The  confession  has 
been  traditional  in  our  system  of  Juris- 
prudence for  more  than  100  years. 

ILLUSTRATION 

A  Clear  Illustration  occurred  recenUy  when 
a  15-year-old  Oklahoma  boy  murdered  his 
mother,  set  fire  to  the  premises  and  burned 
the  house. 

When  hU  father  took  him  to  the  poUce 
along  with  his  two  older  brothers,  he  ad- 
mitted what  he  had  done.  The  case  came  to 
trial.  The  Judge,  following  the  Supreme 
Court's  "Miranda"  decision,  held  that  since 
the  boy  hadn't  been  warned  he  was  entitled 
to  a  lawyer  there  had  to  be  a  Judgment  of 
acquittal.  •*  "»""'"''  "» 

Now  that  U  a  strained,  distorted  Inter- 
pretaUon  of  the  Constitution  both  in  letter 
and  in  spirit.  That  is  the  harm  being  done 
by  some  of  these  5-4  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions that  are  shackling  law  enforcement 
officials  in  tills  country. 

Every  hardened  criininal  In  this  country 
knows  it.  They  have  their  grapevine  and 
sometimes  It  is  swifter  than  that  of  law  en- 
forcement cricles. 

Q:  What  are  you  doing  to  counter  such 
rulings? 

A:  l^ave  added  In  this  bm  a  section  per- 
muting the  trial  Judge,  if  a  question  U 
raised  about  a  confession,  to  hear  all  per- 
tinent testUnony  out  of  the  presence  of  the 
Jury.  He  then  submits  the  confession  to  the 
Jury  with  the  instruction  that  it  be  given 
as  much  weight  as  It  thinks  it  should  have. 
The  Jury  could  find  the  confession  coerced 
in  which  case  it  would  have  no  weight  at 

*i.*l'  .^'*°'*  y°^  ^*^«  serious  trouble  getting 
that  through?  *     ^^ 

A:  That's  why  the  bm  is  held  up  now   A 

substitute    blU   has   been  presented  by  the 

administration   which   the  attorney  general 

participated  In  drafting.  It  is  generaUy  what 

was  orlglnaUy  Introduced,  without  some  of 

the  features  we  prepared. 

AUTHoarrr 

Everybody— except  the- attorney  general  so 
far  as  I  can  determine— seems  to  want  wire- 
tap and  electronic  surveillance  au^ortty  un- 
der strict  orders  of  the  court.  I  don't  know 
maybe  the  President  has  stood  against  It' 
but  they  say  it  isn't  safe.  Somebody's  pri- 
vacy may  be  Invaded.  ^ 

The  overiords  of  organized  crime  use  the 

telephone.  Dope  merchants  use  the  telephone 

They  are  shielded.  Wny  shouldn't  the  poUce 

have  the  same  tool  to  use  under  a  court 

order?  If  we  cannot  trust  our  courts  to  use 

th!/'^'*'  "?**  necessary  precautions  to  see 

l^ti  ^'i!f".^-''°'  "=="'•  '*>ea  1°  "hat  can 
they  be  trusted? 

crisis.  What  hope  do  you  see  of  breaking  the 
dead-lock  which  seems,  to  have  developed  be- 
tween a  Supreme  Court,  described  as  liberal, 
which  produces  decisions  like  that  in  the 
Miranda  "  case,  and  the  Congress,  which  ap- 
pears to  reflect  many  citizens'  urglngs  for 
stronger  action  against  offenders? 

T  .^;.^^*'  *"  ^®  supposed  to  do.  nothing? 
I  believe  in  trying.  I  would  hope  at  least  one 
member  of  the  court  would  change  his  mind 
when  they  see  the  evU  fruits  fiowlng  from  the 
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decisions  they  have  handed  down.  I've  seen 
one  Justice,  Hugo  Black,  Indicate  perhaps  be 
has  become  concerned  and  a  little  more  re- 
strained In  this  fleld. 

I  voted  against  some  Justices  I  now  wish 
I  liad  voted  for.  (Senator  McClellan  voted 
against  confirmation  of  Justice  Potter  Ste- 
wart, John  Harland  and  Thurgood  Marshall 
and  later  is  known  to  have  expressed  ap- 
proval of  some  of  Stewart  and  Harlan's 
opinions.) 

Q:  Senator,  your  riot  investigation  has 
taken  you  thus  far  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  and 
Houston. 'Texas.  What  have  you  foimd? 

A:  These  are  tentative,  not  final  conclu- 
sions; the  two  riots  appear  to  have  been 
fomented  by  extremists,  primarily  members 
of  SNICK  (the  Student  Non- Violent  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  a  militant  Negro  group) 
In  both  Instances.  It  is  very  unlikely  the 
disturbance  would  have  occiirred,  certainly 
no  serlovis  disorder  would  have  occurred,  ex- 
cept that  extremists  fomented  the  actions. 

Q:  Would  you  say  they  were  Communist- 
oriented? 

A:  I  have  no  positive  proof,  but  birds  of 
a  feather  flock  together.  Stokely  Carmicbael 
and  some  others  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  run 
oir  to  Cuba. 

Q:  How  do  you  view  the  annoxinced  plans 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  for  a  massive  civil 
disobedience  campaign  In  UJS.  cities? 

A:  I  do  not  see  bow  any  government  can 
permit  such  a  thing  and  expect  law  and 
order  and  constituted  authority  to  be 
respected. 

Q:  Isn't  it  g*™!!*!-  to  the  October  peace 
rally  at  the  Pentagon? 

A:  I  don't  think  they  should  have  per- 
mitted it  at  the  Pentagon.  I'd  stop  tbem  be- 
fore they  ever  marched  into  the  District  of 
Columbia.  They  ought  to  be  told  It  will  not 
be  tolerated,  and  it  ought  to  come  from  the 
highest  sovirce  of  authority  In  this  nation. 
That's  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Q:  Are  you  saying  there  is  some  violation 
of  existing  law  now? 

A:  Yes,  if  the  purpoee  is  to  disrupt  the 
process  of  government.  Certainly  there  is 
when  an  overt  act  is  committed.  Declaring 
the  Idtent  may  not  be. 


Richard  Ellis  noticed  one  day  that  two  of  his 
pigs  were  llmpliag.  He  called  in  the  local 
veterinarian,  and  received  a  dreaded  diag- 
nosis.  His  pigs  bsKi  somehow  become  Infected 
with  one  of  tbei  most  contagious  and  toll- 
taking  of  all  «^^t"iti  maladies:  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  ^at  was  in  October,  and  the 
authorities  imm)edlately  slaughtered  all  of 
ElUs'  livestock,  tturled  them  and  took  other 
preventive  meastires  to  confine  the  disease 
to  one  area.  But  the  malady,  which  spreads 
with  the  silence  and  virulence  of  the  bubonic 
plague  of  the  Middle  Ages,  marched  in- 
exorably across  ttie  English  countryside.  Last 
week,  despite  frintlc  efforts  to  halt  it,  the 
worst  animal  epidemic  in  British  history 
raged  through  a  17,640-sq.-ml.  area  from  the 
country  of  Oloudester  in  the  south  to  West- 
morland in  the  oprtb. 


A  Modern  PUfoe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  L  Y.  BERRY 

or  SOT7TB  DSXOTA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  14. 1967 

Mr.  BERRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  proof  of 
the  fact  tint  my  great  concern  over  the 
plague  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  In 
Great  Britain  and  the  possibility  of  its 
spreading  to  the  United  States  may  seem 
unwarranted  to  some,  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Rkcobo  an  article  entitled,  "A  Modem 
Plague." 

I  only  wish  it  were  possible  to  include 
the  photograph  of  soldiers  burying  dead 
cows  with  bulldozers  in  order  to  destroy 
the  affected  carcasses. 

The  article  appeared  on  page  40  of  the 
December  15,  1967,  Issue  of  Time  maga- 
zine. I  ask  that  you  turn  to  "Time,"  read 
the  article,  and  see  the  picture,  and  then 
consider  what  1  minute  of  carelessness 
could  do  to  the  livestock  Industry  of 
America. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Momair  Plagct 

On  his  stock  fann  In  the  rolling  country  of 
Bbzopabin    in    western    Kngland.    Fanner 


NO 


ROSSINO    BOAOS 


A  massive  slatighter  campaign  to  halt  the 
spread  of  the  dlsieaae,  which  afreets  almost 
all  hooved  animals,  has  turned  Britain's 
prize  stock  faiins  Into  scenes  of  tragic 
camag^.  Squadsi  of  soldiers,  equipped  with 
captive-bolt  pistols  and  high-power  rifles, 
have  been  killing  cattle  in  Infected  areas  as 
fast  as  they  ca^  shoot.  More  than  280,000 
cows,  bulls,  sbeefc  and  pigs  have  already  been 
slaughtered.  Trjctors  piUl  the  piles  of  car- 
casses to  massive  graves,  and  the  pyres  of 
burning  animals  nightly  throw  their  smoke 
into  the  Shrosbtre  sky.  Soldiers  and  airmen 
have  sprayed  tbpusands  of  gallons  of  disin- 
fectant on  farms  not  yet  bit  by  the  plague, 
and  at  the  bopler  between  Infected  and 
"clean"  areas  police  prevent  animals  from 
crossing  roads  aSd  carefully  spray  the  tires  of 
all  passing  vehicles  in  hopes  of  containing 
the  epidemic.  Eorse  racing  and  livestock 
shows  have  bean  canceled  throughout  the 
coxmtry.  Many  Britons  will  have  a  treeless 
Christmas  becaiise  the  government  has  closed 
down  four  majof  tree-producing  areas. 

Ireland  is  so  tearful  that  the  disease  may 
spread  to  its  shores  that  travelers  from 
Britain  are  reqiilred  to  walk  through  clouds 
of  pungent  disinfectant  at  Irish  airports,  and 
the  Irish  Oovei^ment  placed  ads  in  British 
papers  appealing  to  Irish  workers  in  Britain 
not  to  come  botne  for  the  holidays.  France, 
Germany,  Belgium  and  Holland  have  banned 
meat  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Australia  has  ruled  that  emigrants  from 
Britain  can  enter  the  country  only  by  ship, 
not  by  air,  in  ^rder  to  diminish  the  llkeU- 
hood  of  the  virus'  living  long  enough  to 
infect  Australiaki  herds  with  the  disease. 

International  Illness.  British  stock  raisers 
suspect  that  the  culprit  virus  came  into 
Britain  in  meait  from  Argentina  that  was 
eaten  as  garbage  by  pigs  on  farms  near  that 
of  Farmer  Ellis.  Because  the  Incubation  pe- 
riod is  as  long  as  ten  days,  a  sick  animal  may 
infect  thousands  of  others  before  showing 
signs  of  illness^thus  the  need  for  preventive 
slaughters.         i 

The  U.S.,  wblMi  wiped  out  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  the  1B20B  by  a  massive  extermina- 
tion program,  hes  stayed  clean  since  then  by 
prohibiting  Izi^Mrts  of  meat  and  livestock 
from  all  diseased  areas.  Only  14  other  coun- 
tries, including  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Can- 
ada and  a  few  islands,  are  also  free  of  the 
Infection.  The  Soviet  Union  is  now  also 
undergoing  a  plague  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, which  Eastern  Eiiropeans  fear  may 
spread  to  their  flocks.  Some  other  countries, 
notably  France  and  Germany,  have  kept  the 
disease  within  bearable  limits  by  vaccina- 
tion. I 

The  British  refuse  to  vaccinate  their  herds 
on  the  grounda  that  the  vaccine  is  not  100% 
effective  and  IS  rare  instances  causes  mild 
cases  of  the  di^ase.  They  feel  that  regiUar 
vaccination  would  scare  off  VS.  and  Com- 
monwealth cattle  buyers,  who  spend  millions 
annually  to  buy  pedigreed  British  stock.  The 
current  epidemic  makes  the  argument  seem 
outdated.  Th«  government  already  owes 
British  farmers  $36  million — only  a  fraction 
of  the  real  vali|e — for  the  slaughtered  herds. 


1%  the  Saprei  le  Conrt  Sopreme? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W4  J.  RANDALL 

or-  MISSOXTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  i^ceitiber  14. 1967 

Mr.  RAl'TOALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
most  of  us  receiv|ed  quite  a  shock  when 
the  Supreme  Court  announced  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  that  it  vr&s  all  right  for 
Communist  Party  members  to  work  in 
defense  plants  in  spite  of  efforts  of  the 
Congress  to  prevent  such  a  thing  under 
provisions  of  thi  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950. 

We  have  reallsq  reached  just  about  the 
end  of  the  road! if  the  nine  appointed 
men  can  get  away  with  this  decision. 
Heretofore  they  have  struck  down  the 
rights  of  the  general  pubUc  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  indiviilual  and  in  many  In- 
stances have  struck  at  the  rights  of 
police  officers  ta  discharge  their  func- 
tions. 

But  is  the  Supreme  Court  really  any 
more  than  a  coebual  with  the  executive 
or  legislative  branches?  It  is  not  a  su- 
preme department.  True,  Congress  can- 
not reverse  a  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
a  specific  case,  but  article  m  of  the  Con- 
stitution empowers  Congress  to  make  ex- 
ceptions and  to  re&iilate  the  Court's  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction.  It  would  seem  to  me 
the  Constitution  explicitly  makes  those 
who  have  been  fleeted  to  the  National 
Legislature  the  Supreme  Judges,  and  by 
a  simple  majority  vote  to  strike  at  what 
it  deems  a  judicifd  excess. 

The  Chief  Justice  was  good  enough  to 
say  that  the  decisions  in  the  Robel  case 
should  not  be  read  to  deny  Congress  the 
power  under  "niirrowly  drawn  legisla- 
tion." Thank  goodness  Justice  White  and 
Justice  Harlan  Iiad  the  courage  to  say 
the  effect  of  this  decision  might  be  in- 
terpreted to  d^ny  Congress  to  pass 
similar  legislation. 

Anyway,  the  aeclsion  made  Gus  Hall, 
Secretary  of  the  Commur/ist  Party,  very 
happy.  He  said  It  was  "a  victory  for  all 
shopworkers."    1 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  in  its  edition  of  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 13,  1967,  idiscusses  the  Robel  case 
on  the  editorial  page.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  conclusion  of  this  edi- 
torial which  is  ais  follows: 

Fatal  Devcct  or  OviauRXAOTH 

If  that  phrase  sterns  baffling  to  you,  do  not 
be  surprised;  it  Is;  a  fairly  recent  philosophy 
of  the  United  Staljes  Supreme  Cotirt. 

The  court  hasi  just  again  applied  tbls 
philosophy  to  another  section  by  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1960,  a  law 
devised  by  Congrcu  to  deal  with  communist 
espionage,  spying  and  conspiracy  In  this 
country. 

One  section  of  tjbis  law  makes  it  a  crimissl 
offense  for  a  communist  to  be  employed  In  a 
defense  plant.  Tb^  court  says  this  section  of 
the  law  is  uncozistttutlonal  because  it  bsi 
"the  fatal  defect  of  overbreadth."  In  short, 
the  law  goes  too  f  sr. 

The  case  was  decided  on  the  plea  of  on* 
Eugene  Frank  Rcfcel.  There  was  no  dispute 
that  Robel  was  a  communist  or  that  ttts 
Seattle  shipyard  Where  be  worked  as  a  ma- 
chinist was  a  valid  defense  facility. 

But  Chief  Justice  Warren,  who  wrote  the 
opinion,  said  Bobel  might  have  been  a  "psi- 
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dve  or  Inactive"  communist,  or  "unaware" 
of  communist  alms,  or  might  even  "disagree." 
He  said  the  law  was  too  sweeping  and  "quite 
literally  establishes  guUt  by  association 
alone." 

The  "right  of  association."  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice ruled,  is  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. The  First  Amendment  deals  with  free- 
dom of  religion,  free  speech,  free  press,  the 
right  to  petition  the  Government  and  "peace- 
ably to  assemble." 

As  Justice  White  said  in  his  sharp  dissent : 

"The  right  of  associatioo  is  not  mentioned 
In  the  Constitution." 

Communism  plainly  is  "a  clear  and  present 
menace"  to  the  security  and  national  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  Itself  once  agreed.  If  Robel  was  a  "pas- 
itve  or  inactive"  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  why  would  he  Join?  Does  a  "right"  to 
a  defense  plant  job  override  the  country's 
right  to  protect  itself  against  potential  for 
spying  or  sabotage? 

Justice  White  didn't  think  so.  And  he  said 
he  had  a  lot  less  confidence  in  the  "presci- 
ence" of  the  Supreme  Court  in  dealing  with 
national  security  than  the  Chief  Justice  and 
the  others.  So  have  we.  The  court  majority 
seems  to  be  suffering  from  the  same  philo- 
sophic disease  It  U  alleging  to  Congress — 
"overbreadth." 


subject.  While  I  concur  and  while  we  do 
attempt  to  cover  some  of  these  subjects  on 
a  nonmatbematical  basis  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  School  of  Dentistry.  I  coxildnt 
help  but  be  a  little  amused  at  your  sugges- 
tions. The  hiimor  of  the  situation  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  some  dental  students  dont 
even  have  an  understanding  of  what  happens 
when  they  turn  a  mllllamperage  dial  on  the 
panel  of  their  machine  in  a  clockwise  or 
counter  clockwise  direction.  Furthermore, 
they  have  little  or  no  understanding  of  the 
effect  of  kllovoltage  changes  either  on  a 
physical  basis  or  In  terms  of  film  quality. 
And,  lest  we  single  out  dental  students, 
medical  students  are  often  even  more  Igno- 
rant of  the  subject. 

I  am  really  in  a  considerable  dilemma  as  to 
the  direction  my  efforts  should  take.  Den- 
tistry must  not  be  deprived  of  its  right  to 
use  x-radlatlon.  In  my  opinion,  the  specialty 
of  dental  radiology  should  be  promoted  by 
organized  dentistry  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
develop  greater  competency.  Educational 
standards  must  be  elevated,  and  the  tenden- 
cy on  the  part  of  some  In  organized  dentistry 
to  regard  the  radiation  contribution  made  by 
dentistry  to  the  population  as  "hair  split- 
ting" must  be  discouraged.  Just  how  all  of 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  is  at  present  a 
moot  question. 


Better  RadiatioB  Edocation  Is  Needed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  d  ROGERS 

or  rLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  I  have  indicated  many  times  in  my  re- 
marks ooncemlng  the  need  for  standard- 
setting  radiation  legislaUon,  the  problem 
produced  by  this  pubUc  health  hazard 
has  many  facets.  And,  likewise,  the  solu- 
tion to  the  overall  problem  may  well  call 
for  more  than  simply  emission  standards 
and  enforcement  policies. 

It  was  brought  out  several  times  dur- 
ing hearings  on  HJl.  10790  that  among 
the  ways  to  reduce  medical  diagnostic  ex- 
posure to  ionizing  radiation  would  be  the 
implwnentatlon  of  improved  methods  of 
education  and  training  for  those  who 
utilize  X-ray  devices.  One  of  the  leading 
opponents  of  improved  educational  and 
™ning  programs  is  Dr.  Karl  Z.  Morgan, 
Director  of  the  Health  Physics  Division, 
Oak  Ridge  National  lAbomtocy. 

I  have  remained  in  contact  with  Dr 
Morgan  since  the  conclusion  of  hearings 
to  October,  and  he  has  continued  to  keep 
me  informed  of  his  efforts  among  the 
wentiflc  and  educational  communities. 
He  recently  made  me  aware  of  his  com- 
municaticm  with  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Wuehr- 
oann,  a  weU-known  professor  of  denUs- 
^  at  the  University  of  Alabama  at 
'^nnlngham. 

In  response  to  Dr.  Morgan's  suggestion 
w*t  perhaps  more  emphasis  should  be 
paced  on  certain  basic  physical  princi- 
ples, thus  enabling  the  medical  and  den- 
»i  student  to  possess  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  functioning  of  X-ray  de- 
vices. Dr.  Wuehrmann  replied  as  follows : 

to  your  letter,  you  suggested  a  number  of 
"MC  physical  prindples  which  could  be 
wugnt  to  medical  and  dental  students  which 
•ouid  give  them  a  better  appivdatlon  of  the 


Mr.  Speaker,  from  his  vast  experience 
in  the  dental  X-ray  field.  Dr.  Wuehr- 
mann feels  that,  on  the  whole,  education 
and  training  programs  are  inadequate 
Because  the  use  of  X-ray  devices  is  an 
important  diagnostic  tool  and  an  integral 
part  of  dental  therapy,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  the  student  be  taught  the 
proper  operational  techniques  of  such 
devices. 

The  leadership  taken  by  these  two 
gentlemen  in  recognizing  a  problem  area 
and  working  to  produce  an  effective  so- 
lution deserves  the  recognition  of  all  who 
are  concerned  over  the  pubUc  health 
hazards  of  overexposure  to  Ionizing  ra- 
diation. If  the  education  and  training 
programs  which  such  men  are  working 
to  produce  are  adopted,  I  am  certain 
that,  together  with  the  emission  stand- 
ards arising  from  the  Radiation  Control 
for  Health  and  Safety  Act,  they  will  In- 
sure the  American  public  that  this  X-ray 
device  which  enables  a  dentist  to  locate 
a  cavity,  or  a  doctor  study  a  broken  bone, 
is  not  at  the  same  time  causing  radiation 
damage  which  could  result  in  birth  de- 
fects to  future  generations. 


There  Is  No  Place  for  Displaced  Per- 
sons Under  the  American  Heritage 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or   KKNTITCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  14, 1967 
IAt.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  National  Farmers  Organization  had 
Its  convention  at  the  Kentucky  Fair  and 
Exposition  Center  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Sev- 
eral interesting  and  informative  speeches 
were  given  including  one  by  the  Vice 
President. 

For  my  part.  I  felt  that  a  speech  by 
Hon.  Ed  Wimmer.  pubUc  relations  di- 
rector of  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business,  Inc.,  was  the  most 
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timely  speech  that  1  have  read  coming 

from  that  convention.  I  commend  it  to 

the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 

House: 

Thbeb  Is  No  Place  roa  Displaced  Peesoks 

UKDES   the    AJCEKICAN    HntTACE 

(HigbUgbts  of  Address  by  Ed  Wimmer.  Pres- 
ident, Ptorward   America,   Inc,  I»ubllc   Re- 
lations  Director,   NaUonal   Federation   of 
Independent  Business,  Inc.) 
Twenty-sU    years    ago    a    people   blind    to 
their   follies    were    bombed    back    to    their 
senses  when  they  got  the  scrap  iron  back 
they   bad  sold   to   the   Japanese.  The   price 
was  high. 

While  we  meet  here  today,  mothers  will 
weep  over  the  news  that  they  have  just  lost 
a  son  in  the  rice  paddles  and  jungles  of  Viet- 
nam. The  price  is  too  high. 

In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  yesterday  after- 
noon, I  said  that  35,400  NPO  farm  people  had 
put  the  family  farm  problem  in  foctis,  and 
here  In  Louisville,  you  are  snapping  on  the 
picture  for  the  whole  United  States  to  see. 

I  said  in  Des  Moines,  that  if  our  famUy 
farm  structure  should  collapse,  the  price 
would  be  the  collapse  of  the  whole  structure 
of  the  American  free  enterprise  system  and 
our  represenutlve  form  of  government? 
And — that  price  is  too  high. 

Since  1932,  my  theme  song  before  mllUons 
of  people  and  before  Congressional  commit- 
tees has  been,  that  the  family  farm,  inde- 
pendent business  and  local  ffnanclal  insti- 
tutions are  the  three  pillars  of  our  society 
That  if  one  goes,  they  aU  go.  and  society 
goes  with  them. 

When  the  family  farmer  and  all  inde- 
pendent enterprisers,  completely  under- 
stand that  the  stakes  are  not  our  bams 
tractors,  stores,  factories,  but  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  American  Heritage,  the  inde- 
pendent Is  not  only  going  to  win  his  battle 
but  America's  battle. 

To  insure  the  validity  of  this  premise 
you  need  no  more  than  to  prayerfully  under- 
stand that  economic  and  spiritual  {U'ogress 
is  an  inseparable  problem— which  was  set 
forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  is  agreed  with  by  every  church  organiza- 
tion in  the  world. 

The    church    organizatlona — the    Popes 

have  stated  that  economic  progress,  eco- 
nomic freedom,  cannot  survive  in  a  nation 

where  power — both  economic  and  poUtical 

Is  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  the  few,  and 
America  is  becoming  the  power  concentra- 
tion center  of  the  world. 

We  are  going  to  have  big  farms,  big  busi- 
ness, big  labor,  big  banks  and  big  govern- 
ment, but  there  U  no  room  in  a  free  society 
for  giant  business,  giant  chain  store  systems, 
j^ant  labor  unions,  or  giant  government,  and 
If  we  do  not  break  them  up,  they  will  plunee 
us  Into  disaster.  "^ 

As  a  family  farmer,  as  an  independent 
businessman— and  there  are  quite  a  number 
here— you.  therefore,  are  a  unit  of  a  free 
society— the  number  of  which  determines 
how  great  the  free  society  Is  or  is  going  to 
wccoznc 

You  cannot  breed  communUm  or  socialism 
in  a  nation  of  miUlons  of  independents  and 
you  won't  have  race  riots,  mass  moral  decay 
growing  state  welfarelsm— In  a  nation  where 
the  preservation,  protection  and  perpetuation 
of  independent,  free  private  enterprise  is  an 
aU-engiUflng  goal. 

Take  any  segment  of  an  ind«a)endent 
society  and  rob  It  of  its  fair  share  of  the 
income— of  the  profit*— of  the  fruits  of  labor 
and  investment— and  ultimately  that  robbed 
segment  will  become  a  cancer  that  wUl  eat 
at  the  income  and  hopes  of  the  whole 
society. 

Ours  Is  a  profit  economy,  and  the  more 
there  are  who  profit  fairly,  the  more  the 
freedom  of  opport\mlty.  and  I  can  teU  you 
ttiere  is  no  other  answer  to  the  present 
irustraUon  of  our  youth— on  farms,  in  towns 
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and  clttefl,  but  to  open  up  their  opportunities. 
It  cost  Sears  Roebuck  13<  ectch  to  braln- 
waah  the  young  farmers  of  America  with 
their  philanthropic  fllma — which  13<  Inveet- 
ment  brougbt  them  back.  bllUons  of  dollars 
which  should  have  gone  to  the  independents 
Who  are  the  backbone  of  free  enterprise. 

These  gjant  chains  wiped  out  factories — 
banks — opportunities  for  farm  and  city 
youth  to  strike  out  on  their  own.  They.sent 
their  profits  to  distant  places  and  thus  dried 
up  tbe  resources  of  the  local  communities. 

Long  before  the  depression,  these  big 
Chains  used  farm  products  as  baits.  Tliey 
hammered  down  the  price  received  by  the 
farmer  for  strawberries,  tomatoes — along  the 
Bio  Grande;  Ualne  and  Michigan  potatoes. 
Northwest  apples;  eggs,  turkeys,  beef  and 
pork.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  cattlemen  In 
Ck>lomdo  and  Oregon  are  losing  money  today. 
and  Armour  and  Swift  say  they  have  lost 
their  bargaining  power  at  the  retail  counter. 
The  small  dairy  farmer  has  been  going  broke 
by  the  thousands,  and  soon  there  will  be  no 
small  dairy  plants — if  we  can't  stop  the 
trend. 

■  This  goes  for  every  other  line  of  business, 
and  if  every  other  line  of  business  doesn't  get 
behind  you,  and  get  behind  other  Inde- 
"pendents— the  "welfare  state"  will  go  bank- 
rupt trying  to  win  a  race  with  disaster  that 
no  welfare  state  will  ever  win. 

IConopoly  power  In  agriculture — ^the  cor- 
porate farm  Idea — ^haa  to  be  turned  back. 
The  big  chains  must  be  deprived  of  their 
power  to  drive  farm  prices  down  to  the 
farmer,  and  then  destroy  his  market  and 
•mall   btislness   with  farm   baits. 

Turkeys  are  sold  as  baits  on  Thanksgiving, 
Chrlateias  and  New  Tears,  and  turkey  raisers 
and  small  markets  have  gone  out  by  the 
thousands.  Milk  is  used  as  a  bait  and  now 
they  are  going  to  give  us  imitation  milk.  Bait 
milk  has  Uquldated  the  Independent  pro- 
ducer and  processor,  concentrated  the  dairy 
bualneas  in  a  few  bands,  and  milk  as  a  bait 
has  stolen  millions  of  customers  away  from 
small  business.  One  dairy  company.  Fore- 
most, bought  343  companies  in  five  years. 
National  Dairy  controls  10%  of  all  milk  sales; 
7%  of  butter,  and  up  to  60%  of  ice  cream 
sales  in  many  markets. 

Eight  chains  buy  50%  of  all  beef  or  con- 
trol Its  movement.  The  broiler  business  is 
gone  to  a  few  corporations.  Farms  are  be- 
ing Integrated  with  giant  corporations,  mak- 
ing corporate  peons  of  former  independent 
iaraxen,  and  condemning  their  boys  and 
girls  to  a  corporate  farm  life — or  more  inx- 
mlgratlon  to  the  big  cities. 

If  you  had  the  money  going  into  trading 
stamps.  Gift  Stars,  contests,  bingos  and  other 
giveaways,  and  If  you  had  the  money  being 
stolen  from  the  big  discounters  and  giant 
cbains  wblcta  Is  passed  on  In  the  cost  of  food, 
you  would  be  richer  by  $4  billion.  One  trad- 
ing stamp  company  has  (174  mlUlon  in  one 
special  fund.  It  recently  bought  the  Blgelow- 
Auiford  Rug  Co.  Consiimer  groups  are  being 
organized  to  bring  prices  down.  Let  oon- 
sumers,  businessmen  and  farmers  unite  in- 
stead to  free  the  market  place  of  all  rackets, 
and  let  them  be  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price 
that  shows  a  fair  profit  for  what  they  buy. 
(Betty  Pumess,  please  note.) 

This  fair  price  policy  should  prevail  in  all 
our  dealings  with  foreign  countries.  No  trade 
Is  good  trade  that  Isn't  fair  trade. 

Look  at  your  towns  and  clttes  and  see 
What  you  and  other  Independents  have  let 
happen.  I  think  if  we  could  get  every  five- 
year-old  grandson  to  pick  up  the  telephone 
some  Sunday  afternoon,  and  in  one  voice 
say:  "Orandps — what  are  you  doing  for  my 
future?" — it  might  be  a  shocker  big  enough 
to  make  the  older  heads  of  America  get  busy 
for  the  younger  beads  they  love  above  all 
dae.  What  we  are  doing  to  them  with  the 
debts  Arnold  Paulson  VoU  joa  about — what 
ve  are  doing  to  them  by  eloslng  down  their 
<HT"rlwitt*tT  to  stilka  out  on  their  own — 


to  condemn  them  to  live  in  a  country  that 
is  dependent  ipon  government  bounty  for 
its  existence— is  the  crime  of  the  century. 

In  my  talk  so  you  at  Des  Moines,  and  in 
talks  to  other '  NPO  groups,  small  business, 
publlc-invlted  meetings;  in  broadcasts, 
booklets,  I  hate  said  that  America  may  be 
God's  last  chaice  to  save  civilization  in  our 
time,  and  we  afe>ne  can  give  Him  that  chance. 

Millions  of  children  In  the  world  go  to 
sleep  at  night  crying  from  hunger.  .  .  .  There 
are  15,000.000  ia  the  United  States  Uving 
below  the  level  of  subsistence,  and  1,600,- 
000,000  people  In  the  world  are  hungry  most 
of  the  time.  Vfe  know  that  food  is  a  more 
effective  bombi  against  commvinism  over  the 
world  than  H-Bombe  and  bazookas,  or  flam- 
ing gas — yet.  We  proceed  to  destroy  our  In- 
dependent fatm  producers  who  are  the 
strongest  bulwark  we  have  against  com- 
munism and  Welfarelsm  at  home,  and  we 
plan  to  curtail  production  In  the  face  of 
threatened  world   famine. 

Keep  these  tilings  In  mind  when  you  start 
wondering  If  jour  NFO  Isn't  doing  the  Job 
you  think  it  ought  to  do.  Start  thinking 
about  these  things  when  you  decide  not  to 
attend  a  meeting.  Keep  it  In  mind  when  you 
do  your  shopping,  or  when  you  feel  that  the 
problems  of  the  Independent  merchant,  or 
the  doctor  who  is  facing  socialized  medicine, 
Isnt  your  problem. 

Ckimmunlcatlon  Unes  have  broken  down 
between  the  man  on  the  farm  and  the  man 
on  Main  Street,  and  communication  lines 
between  buslaess  and  the  professions  with 
the  consuming  public,  are  the  worst  in  his- 
tory. The  competitive  conditions  facing 
small  business  In  this  respect  have  been  so 
bad  that  small  business  feels  a  necessity  to 
fight  the  farmer  for  lower  prices  in  order  to 
stay  In  business.  Thpy  are  too  small  to  fight 
their  real  enemies,  or,  so  they  have  wrongly 
believed. 

We  have  Independent  farmer  members  of 
our  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  and  we  have  merchants,  doctors, 
judges,  and  every  kind  of  independent  busi- 
ness, both  big  and  little,  as  members,  tie- 
cause  we  know  that  no  one  group,  no  one 
farm  organization,  no  one  trade  association 
can  win  bottles  alone. 

Your  numbs-  has  been  cut  from  eight  mil- 
lion to  three  million  in  15  years.  The  cor- 
porate fannerf  want  to  cut  you  to  600,000 — 
and  close  do'«>n  our  towns  and  cities.  .  .  . 
Ycru  don't  dart- — we  don't  dare — to  let  them. 

The  Natlonil  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  wltt  a  membership  of  242,000, 
reaches  30,000  schools  and  colleges  every 
month,  all  tr^de  asaoclations  and  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  and  all  communication  cen- 
ters throughdut  the  U.S.  The  Federation 
maintains  daljy  contact  with  all  Members  of 
Ck)ngress  and  all  government  agencies,  and 
mUllcms  of  pieces  of  literature  are  circulated; 
millions  are  reached  from  the  platform,  by 
radio  and  teisvlsion.  and  through  columns 
in  over  600  newspapers.  Approximately  2500 
independents  are  contacted  personally  every 
day  by  field  repreeentatlves,  and  we  continue 
a  constant  poll  of  business  opinion  which  Is 
reported  to  the  Congress,  the  Governors,  and 
to  the  aforementioned  centers. 

Our  Federation  has  won  innumerable  bat- 
tles for  the  Independent.  Great  legislative 
t>attles  that  have  stemmed  the  monopoly 
tide — but  thei  fight  is  Just  beginning. 

NFO  has  created  an  agricultural  Arma- 
geddon in  Acnerica;  Its  responsibility  as 
stressed  by  Speakers  is  great  Indeed.  Its 
wei^wn  must  therefore  be  truth — patient 
Impatience — •  soft  voice  and  a  big  stick.  I 
believe  tbe  people  are  ready  for  our  story.  I 
believe  the  Governors — the  men  and  women 
of  both  polltlsal  parties — are  ready  to  accept 
your  challenge  of  a  fair  price  for  your  prod- 
uct, and  th4  spectacular  record  of  your 
public  relatifitos  sctivities.  yo\ir  insistence 
for  a  square  4«al  at  tbe  legislative  and  ad- 
mlnlstratlan  tevels — ^has  brought  out  more 
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political  sentlmei  t  favoring  your  goals  than 
has  been  broughf  out  in  30  years. 

You  have  beeni  calling  on  a  lot  of  inde- 
pendent buslnessinen  and  banks  for  help — 
financial  help,  b-^t  too  many  of  those  who 
make  tbe  calls  are  spending  their  money  with 
the  chains  which  are  destroying  their  source 
of  revenue.  Remember,  you  have  a  stake  In 
the  Independent  loan  on  Main  Street.  He  has 
a  stake  In  you,  and  the  man  on  Wall  Street 
and  on  ConstituUon  Avenue  has  a  stake  in 
you  an  your  kinil.  .  .  .  Tell  them — and  tell 
them  until  they  Understand. 

I  am  told  that  the  tape  and  film  of  my 
talk  on  this  subject  has  been  run  on  over 
500  TV  and  radio  stations,  and  shown  to 
thousands  of  audiences  (to  as  many  as  300 
meetings  in  an  evening)  arranged  by  your 
members.  This  makes  me  feel  very  hiunble, 
and  very  fortunate — for  reaching  people  la 
my  business.        | 

The  Butchers'  Union  says  we  either  stop 
the  chains  or  taey  will  stop  us.  The  great 
publisher  of  the  t>etrolt  Free  Press,  Mr.  John 
Knight,  says  thati  "giant  business,  giant  labor 
and  giant  government  will  destroy  all  our 
freedoms."  .  .  .  Mr.  J.  R.  Wiggins,  vice  presi- 
dent and  executive  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  told  the  Pennsylvania  Press  Associa- 
tion: 

"If  liberty  survives  through  the  20th  cen- 
tury It  will  be  aecause  the  press  perceives 
the  nature  of  today's  crisis,  and  struggles  to 
Imbue  Its  readers  with  a  sense  of  challenge 
.  .  .  Great  govemsient.  Great  business.  Great 
labor — towers  over  the  lone  citizen.  Noncon- 
formity is  taxed  out  of  existence.  Vast  Im- 
personal forces  press  In  upon  man  and 
threaten  to  remake  the  citizen  Into  a  stand- 
ardized component  of  a  huge  social  machine 
Whose  form  It  id  difficult  for  the  Individual 
to  alter."  j 

Joseph  Kraft,  Cohimnlkt  (Courier-Jour- 
nal):  ; 

"We  are  leaviiig  too  much  behind.  "Hje 
■mail  fanner,  t^nall  busineas.  Craftsman- 
ship. Hope.  It  (spells  spiritual  desolation. 
We  are  the  richest,  all  right,  but  what  If  the 
costs  are  greater  than  the  winnings?" 

This  nation  wtk  not  bom  in  the  snows  of 
Valley  Forge,  to  ille  on  Its  farm  lands.  There 
is  no  place  for  displaced  persons  under  our 
American  Hertta^.  Let  us  vow,  now,  to  re- 
verse the  movei^ent  of  young  people  away 
from  the  farm — back  to  the  farm. 

Former  President  Elsenhower  thinks  our 
present  power  complex  will  pull  the  whole 
world  down,  and  Hubert  Humphrey  put  hli 
finger  on  one  of  the  principal  causes  a  num- 
ber of  year*  ago  when,  as  Senator,  he  said 
that  fair  prices  which  insure  a  fair  profit  for 
everybody  in  production  and  distribution,  U 
the  motive  power  of  capitalism;  the  strength 
of  private  enterprise,  and  the  assurance  that 
freedom  of  opportunity  In  America  still  lives. 
In  an  all-out  decentraUzatlon  program 
in  agriculture — liidustry — labor — finance  and 
government  lies  a  potential  for  freedom, 
prosperity  and  human  progreek  unparalleled 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  In  further  cen- 
tralization— death  to  our  system. 

Make  your  vMce  for  a  square  deal,  for 
your  plsu;e  in  society  as  a  free  man,  as  sn 
accountable,  res^nslble  citizen — helping  to 
create  condition!  which  will  give  our  return- 
ing soldiers,  and  our  boys  and  girls  the  same 
hopes,  and  give  the  whole  world  something 
it  can  hang  on  to  and  follow. 

As  a  closing  thought  I  commend  your 
President,  Mr.  Oren  Lee  Staley.  and  yoor 
splendid  officers,  and  every  other  man  who 
clings  to  faith  tn  man  as  he  clings  to  Ood. 


ne  90th  CoBfrets  Wiads  Up  Frst  Sf- 
tun  With  AU  Its  Old  Problems  ud 
Some  New  Ones,  Too 


CHANCfB  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Rei^vsentatlves,  and  DelegatM 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  inf ormatloil  thereof  to  the  Govemmat 
Printing  Oflloe,  ;bat  their  addresses  may  be 
oorrectly  given  in  the  Rscobd. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or    ICICRIGAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14, 1967 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  long  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress comes  to  a  close,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  report  to  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Michi- 
gan on  the  work  of  the  session. 

The  Nation  Is  restless  and  troubled. 
We  cannot  say  that  this  Congress  has 
solved  any  of  the  problems  which  beset 
us.  Indeed,  we  have  with  us  all  of  the 
problems  of  a  year  ago  plus  some  new 
ones.  We  appear  no  closer  to  peace.  Our 
fiscal  situation  has  worsened.  While  this 
Congress  has  been  meeting  we  have  ex- 
perienced  riots   in   the   streets.   Serious 
crime  has  increased  shockingly.  We  are 
troubled  with  Inflation  and  the  highest 
interest  rates  In  40  years.  The  moral  and 
ethical    standards    of    our    people    are 
changing.     There     Is     widespread     and 
growing  disrespect  for  law  and  order. 
It  Is  difficult  to  point  to  anything  this 
Congress  has  done  to  alleviate  these  ^f- 
flculties,  plus  the  many  more  that  have 
led  some  to  portray  this  as  a  sick  society. 
Our  people  are  burdened  with  taxes 
more  excessive  than  ever  before  in  their 
memory  and  still  our  governments — Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local— cry  out  for  more  in 
wder  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple for  services.  Our  Federal  Government 
has  balanced  its  budget  In  but  five  of  the 
last  37  years.  This  Congress  has  lined  up 
With  the  32  rather  than  the  five— and  the 
Government  continues  to  operate  more 
deeply  in  the  red  ink  than  at  any  time 
since  World  War  n. 

BT7DCET    DKncrr    SWEIXS 

In  June  it  became  obvious  the  admlnls- 
wtlon's  January  estimates  of  the  budget 
«mclt  had  been  way  out  of  line.  An  $8 
waion  projected  deficit  had  grown  to  $28 
Dffllon.  Some  estimates  put  it  as  high  as 
•35  billion  for  this  fiscal  year.  Thanks 
to  some  savings  effected  by  the  Congress 
Md  the  administration— plus  a  more  op- 
amstic  prediction  of  revenues— at  ses- 
noo's  end  the  deficit  is  estimated  at  122 
union. 

A  budget  so  far  out  of  balance  Is  eco- 
nomically Intolerable.  The  Congress,  on 
J«»nyemng  In  January,  must  continue 
IK  determined  efforts  for  further  cuts  In 
({lending. 

Urt  January  the  President  had  pro- 
PMed  in  his  budget  message  an  Income 
wincrease  in  the  form  of  a  «-percent 
"*w^  Every  taxpayer  would  compute 
m  PWeral  Income  tax.  take  6  percent 
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of  it  and  add  that  to  his  payment.  But 
It  was  not  until  August  that  the  Presi- 
dent flnaUy  sent  his  tax  message  to  Con- 
gress. By  then  the  6-percent  surtax  had 
grown  to  10  percentr— estimated  to  pro- 
duce $7  billion  a  year  In  additional 
revenue. 


Since  it  is  not  possible  to  erase — or  even 
cut  In  half— a  $22  billion  deficit  with  a 
$7  billion  tax  increase,  the  House  of 
Representatives  began  a  drive  for  deep 
cuts  in  spending.  At  session's  end,  the 
combined  efforts  of  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration had  reduced  spending  by 
about  $4  billion — not  much  out  of  a  $140 
billion  spending  program. 

The  inescapable  fact  remains  that  the 
Government  will  be  spending  $12  billion 
more  in  fiscal  1968  than  it  did  in  1967. 
Some  of  the  added  cost  cannot  be 
avoided,  but  many  of  us  believe  spending 
could  be  reduced  by  at  least  another  $4 
billion. 

BAISIMG  THE  UD  ON  THK  DEBT 

When  this  Congress  convened  in  Janu- 
ary the  national  debt  limit  was  $338  bil- 
hon.  Early  In  the  year,  however,  Con- 
gress was  persuaded  to  raise  that  celling 
to  $365  billion,  since  the  lower  limit  was 
being  reached  and  more  money  had  to 
be  borrowed  to  permit  the  Govemmemnt 
to  pay  its  bills.  As  of  November  30,  the 
debt  was  $345.6  billion. 

When  the  Government  spends  beyond 
its  tax  revenues  the  difference  must  be 
borrowed  and  the  debt  increased.  A  gov- 
ernment— like  a  family — may  spend  more 
than  it  takes  in  for  a  while,  but  the  time 
wUl  come  when  the  imbalance  must  be 
rectified. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  been  spending  beyond  its  income  for 
so  long  that  the  situation  has  become 
chronic.  Good  times  or  bad,  the  ad- 
ministration believes  in  giving  the  econ- 
omy a  tonic,  souping  it  up  through  de- 
ficit spending.  Many  of  us  disagree  with 
such  policies. 

Interest  on  the  national  debt  will  cost 
taxpayers  $15  billion  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  amount  is  second  only 
to  defense  in  all  of  the  categories  of  the 
budget.  Interest  costs  now  total  more 
than  the  enUre  Federal  budget  for  any 
year  prior  to  World  War  n,  except  the 
World  War  I  fiscal  year  of  1919. 

The  specter  of  inflation— rapid  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living— has  alarmed 
us  intermittently  throughout  the  year. 
Consumer  prices  were  at  record  highs  at 
the  end  of  November  when  we  learned  It 
now  takes  a  dollar  to  buy  what  82  cents 
would  buy  10  years  ago. 

Massive  Federal  spending  has  so  great 
an  impact  on  the  economy  these  days 
that  it  is  generally  agreed  a  reduction 
of  the  deficit  would  dampen  the  fires  of 
inflaUon.  The  issue  between  us  is  how 
the  deficit  should  be  reduced — ^by  an  in- 
crease In  taxes  or  a  reduction  in  spend- 
ing. This  session  saw  a  determination  In 
the  House  to  meet  the  problem  by  spend- 


ing cuts  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  reduc- 
tions were  too  small  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  and  the  situation  remains  im- 
easy.  There  may  be  further  efforts  to 
Increase  taxes  In  1968,  on  the  plea  that 
costs  cannot  be  cut  enough  to  do  the 
job. 

TAXES    WERX    »*T»Wf« 

The  President's  income  tax  proposal 
did  not  move  in  1967.  In  fact,  no  bill  to 
accomplish  It  was  even  Introduced.  But 
Americans  will  still  pay  more  taxes.  So- 
cial security  taxes,  deducted  from  pay- 
checks and  matched  by  employers,  will 
take  $1.4  billion  more  In  1968  than  in 
1967.  This  tax  increase  will  not  reduce 
the  budget  deficit,  however.  The  money 
goes  into  a  special  trust  fund  and  will  be 
used  to  finance  increased  social  security 
benefits,  needed  to  restore  the  purchas- 
ing power  which  inflation  has  robbed 
Under  the  1967  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments, old-age  benefits  will  be  raised  13 
percent,  increasing  the  mininmni 
monthly  benefit  from  $44  to  $55. 

This  Congress  also  raised  taxes  in  an- 
other way — through  an  Increase  in  post- 
al rates.  It  will  now  cost  10  cent*  per 
ounce  for  airmail  and  6  cents  to  send  a 
first-class  letter. 

Rates  for  other  classes  of  mall  were 
also  Increased,  but  this  added  revenue 
wiU  have  virtually  no  effect  on  the  budg- 
et deficit.  The  money  will  go  for  postal 
pay  Increases.  The  same  law  raised  the 
pay  of  other  Government  emcdoyees.  but 
not  the  President,  Federal  Judges,  or 
Members  of  Congress. 

Competent  Government  service  is  de- 
pendent^upon  well-qualified  Government 
employees,  skilled  and  able.  The  Govern- 
ment has  found  that,  in  order  to  keep 
career  civil  servants,  it  must  offer  com- 
pensation comparable  to  what  they  can 
earn  in  the  private  sector  of  the  econo- 
my. The  need  to  raise  the  wages  of  Gov- 
ernment workers  to  keep  them  in  line 
with  industrial  wage  rates  Is  forced  on 
the  Government  by  the  Inflationary 
spiral  which  results  from  the  Govern- 
ment's own  economic  policies.  Congress 
has  not  succeeded  in  striking  at  the  root 
causes  of  Inflation,  perhaps  because  it 
has  not  found  them. 

DEFENSE    COSTS    SOAS 

This  year  saw  enactment  of  the  big- 
gest single  money  bill  in  history.  It  was 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill,  totaling 
$69,936,620,000,  of  which  some  $20  billion 
was  for  purposes  directly  relating  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  Other  appropriaUon 
bills  boosted  the  total  spending  author- 
ized for  national  defense  to  $73  billion. 

Only  in  the  matter  of  supplying  our 
troops  does  this  administration  recognize 
any  dependency  upon  Congress  as  far 
as  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  concerned.  This 
responsibility  Congress  is  meeting  with- 
out sunt.  Regardless  of  differences  over 
our  entry  into  the  war  and  its  conduct. 
Members  of  Congress  overwhelmingly 
agree  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  the  very 
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best  of  materiel,  equipment,  and  supplies 
for  our  troope.  At  present  the  cost  of  the 
war  Is  running  about  $2  billion  a  month, 
or  $24  billion  out  of  the  $73  billion  de- 
fense budget. 

But,  aside  fr(»n  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove the  expenditure  of  such  vast  sums. 
Congress  is  accorded  no  role  by  the  ad- 
«ministration  In  matters  of  war — or  peace. 

This  session  of  Congress  extended  the 
military  draft  law  another  4  years  but 
made  no  basic  reforms.  The  President 
had  proposed  that  Congress  merely  ex- 
tend the  law  and  authorize  him  to  make 
such  changes  as  he  thought  desirable  by 
executive  order.  Congress  gave  the  Presi- 
dent the  extension  he  requested,  made  a 
few  changes  in  the  program  by  statute 
law,  but  withheld  authorization  to  re- 
form the  system  by  Executive  order. 

A    SHUT   W   PtTBLIC    WXUAKZ    POUCT 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967  included  many  provisions'  having 
no  relationship  to  the  social  security  pro- 
gram itself. 

A  definite  shift  In  public  welfare  policy 
is  reflected  in  many  of  the  amendments, 
especially  those  having  to  do  with  the 
aid  to  families  of  dependent  children — 
ADC — program. 

Under  the  law.  States  will  be  required 
to  develop  counseling,  training,  and  com- 
munity work  programs  for  adults  and 
work-age,  nonschool  members  of  fam- 
ilies receiving  assistance.  To  encourage 
self-sufficiency,  a  portion  of  family  earn- 
ings woi^d  be  exempt  from  reduction  of 
ADC  payments. 

The  law  establishes  a  limit  on  the  pro- 
portion of  children  under  ADC  to  the 
total  child  population  of  a  State.  This 
ratio  cannot  exceed  that  reported  as  of 
Jknuary  1968. 

States  also  will  be  required  to  offer 
day  care  and  family  planning  services; 
to  develop  programs  designed  to  reduce 
Illegitimate  births  and  to  establish  pa- 
ternity In  such  cases  so  that  support  may 
be  obtained  for  illegitimate  children.  Ad- 
ditional Federal  funds  will  be  provided 
for  these  programs. 

The  new  law  also  establishes  limita- 
tions on  the  medicaid  program.  The 
various  federally  assisted  State  health 
plans  for  low-income  persons  will  be  re- 
quired to  conform  to  new  Income  stand- 
ards for  eligibility.  To  be  eligible,  a  fam- 
ily cannot  have  combined  Income  greater 
than  either  133  Vs  percent  of  the  highest 
amoimt  pcdd  to  families  of  the  same  size 
under  ADC,  or  133^3  percent  of  tht 
State's  average  per  capita  Income,  which- 
ever Is  lower. 

CXIMX    AND    CTVXL    DISORDER 

The  shocking  Increase  in  crime 
throughout  America  \s  the  most  alarming 
domestic  issue  facing  us  today. 

Crime  runs  rampant  through  the 
streets  and  in  public  and  private  places. 
The  machinery  of  law  enforcement  has 
been  hobbled.  In  many  cases,  police  of- 
ficers can  no  longer  do  their  duty  nor 
can  prosecutors  bring  the  accused  to 
trial.  The  criminal  element  in  society, 
grown  bold  by  recent  judicial  decisions, 
puts  the  forces  of  law  and  order  on  the 
defensive.  The  people  rightly  demand 
protection. 

Despite  this,  not  one  antlcrime  meas- 
ure— excepting  those  pertaining  exclu- 
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sively  to  the  District  of  Columbia — ^has 
been  enacted!  during  this  long  1967  ses- 
sion. The  House  wrote  a  cwnprehensive 
bill  for  assisting  the  States  in  law  ea- 
f  orcement  and  passed  It  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate, where  n^  legislation  on  the  subject 
has  reached  the  floor. 

Now  the  bil  passed  by  the  House  was 
quite  diff erei^  from  that  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  administration,  but  it 
was  effective  .legislation,  and  in  Uie  view 
of  the  majorl  ;y  of  the  House,  a  far  better 
piece  of  legl  ilation  than  the  Attorney 
General  had  asked  for.  In  spite  of  the 
urgency,  hovever,  the  administration 
chooses  not  o  press  for  Senate  action. 
The  same  fi  te  has  befallen  a  House- 
passed  bill  vi  lich  would  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  cross  State  lines  or  use  fa- 
cilities in  inl  erstate  commerce  with  in- 
tent to  incite  or  promote  riot. 

Criminal  few  enforcement  tradition- 
ally has  been  and  should  continue  to  be 
primarily  a  State  and  local  function.  But 
crime  whichi  crosses  State  lines  in  its 
conspiracy  of  commission  is  wholly  ap- 
propriate for  Federal  action.  This  Con- 
gress has  yetto  attack  in  force  organized 
crime  which  operates  In  more  than  one 
State. 

Congress  oould  also  establish  law  en- 
forcement academies — as  we  have  long 
maintained  tnllitary  service  schools — to 
upgrade  law  enforcement  as  a  profes- 
sion. Federal  help  in  improving  police 
networks  fo*  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion could  bf  provided  without  weaken- 
ing theesseiltiaUy  local  character  of  law 
enforcement*  But  a  new  respect  for  law 
and  order  miist  be  generated  in  our  com- 
mimities.  It  cannot  be  generated  from 
Washington.! 

From  1961  through  1967,  civil  disorders 
in  America™  cities  and  towns  Increased 
steadily  bota  in  frequency  of  outbreaks 
and  severityJEven  more  violent  outbtirsts 
•are  threatened  in  the  future.  At  the  time 
ker's  rioting  in  Newark  and 
Ilation  was  introduced  call- 
sssional  investigations  into 
if  the  rebellious  activity,  so 
that  legislation  could  be  drafted  to  elim- 
inate it.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
President  appointed  a  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders.  When  the  Presidential 
Commission  began  its  work,  further  effort 
for  congressional  investigations  ceased 
and  Congress  awaits  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  expected  next  March. 

Hopefully,  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  will  act  promptly  to  create 
law  enforcement  tools  to  the  extent  of 
its  constltuflonal  authority;  and  State 
legislatures  will  likewise  respond  to  meet 
the  problem  within  their  States. 

ON    AIR   POLLTmON 

Just  as  thb  last  Congress  made  prog- 
ress in  the  effort  against  pollution  in  our 
lakes  and  stfeams,  so  the  90th  has  acted 
for  clean  ai 

The  Confess  also  enacted  the  flrst 
new  Federal  meat  Inspection  law  in  60 
years.  Maj6r  health  legislation  was 
passed,  extending  both  the  partnership 
for  headth  and  mental  retsu-dation  pro- 
grams through  1970. 

Nd   KELP    FOR    PARKERS 

Despite  ottvlous  faults  and  shortcom- 
ings In  U.S.|farm  policies  which — com- 
bined  with   other   economic   factors — 
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forced  the  parii  y  ratio  during  1967  to  its 
lowest  point  slfice  the  depression  years 
of  the  1930's,  Cbngress  offered  no  prom- 
ise of  legislative  relief  to  the  American 
farmer.  Present  farm  policies  are  locked- 
in  through  the  1969  crop  year,  under  the 
4-year  program  enacted  in  1965. 

Two  other  issues  upon  which  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  no 
vote  under  the  Constitution,  but  which 
prompted  a  great  deal  of  mail  from 
residents  of  tltie  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  were  t^e  Russian  Consular  and 
Panama  Canal  Treaties. 

The  Consular  Treaty  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  ratified  by  I  the  Senate  in  March  but 
has  not  yet  bken  approved  by  Russia. 
The  proposed  new  treaty  with  Panama 
has  yet  to  be  tsubmitted  to  the  Senate 
for  its  advice  I  and  consent,  since  the 
treaty  met  wilii  no  better  reception  in 
Panama  than  it  did  In  the  United  States. 

If  this  session  of  Congress  broke  no 
other  records.  It  did  produce  the  largest 
niunber  of  rol|calls  In  history.  By  the 
end  of  the  sesiion  day  of  December  13, 
a  total  of  433  roUcalls  had  been  recorded. 
I  have  been  diligent  in  my  attendance 
and  am  proud  |to  report  that,  out  of  201 


of  last  sumi 
Detroit,  leg 
ing  for  cong 
the  causes 
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quorum  calls,  I 
of  242  record 
them.  I  missed 


answered  to  196,  and  out 
votes,  I  voted  on  238  of 
no  major  votes. 


The    Political 


EXTENS: 


Principles    of   Robert  A. 
Taft 


ON  Of  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  THEOpORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

CP  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUa  E  OP  BEPKESENTATTVES 

Thursdat ',  December  14,  1967 

Mr.  KUPPlilMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Villager,  a  fine  commimity  newspaper  in 
my  district  is  interested,  as  we  all  here 
are,  in  men  and  events  that  shape  our 
Nation,  its  previous  course  and  its  fu- 
ture path.        I 

For  that  reason,  I  was  asked  to  review 
an  excellent  b<^k  entitled  "The  Political 
Principles  of  Rtobert  A.  Taft". 

I  know  my  o  >lleagues  will  share  my  in- 
terest in  this  look  and  in  my  view  of  it 

The  review  follows : 
The  PouncAi,  F  hinciples  of  Robert  A.  Tait 

A  new  book,  "The  Political  Prtnclples  of 
Robert  A.  Taft,"  points  out  yrhAt  many  haw 
long  suspected:  that  Robert  A.  Taft  wm 
the  country's  skodem  oonserratlve,  with  t 
viable  program  1  or  the  Republican  Party  that 
all  factions  wltoln  it  could  live  with  for  thi 
good  of  the  coiAitry. 

The  Republic!  n  Party,  on  a  national  bull, 
had  been  the  party  of  proBperlty  In  power 
frmn  World  Wait  I  until  the  depression,  when 
Its  time  ran  outj  Under  Prankim  D.  Roosevert 
It  became  the  p^xty  of  negativism,  so  feeblt 
that  It  barely  maintained  representation  in 
the  Ck>ngree8.     | 

Robert  A.  Taft  gave  It  a  program  of  intelli- 
gent conservatism.  With  his  passing  cam« 
another  wave  of  prosperity  under  Elsen- 
hower, to  be  followed  by  a  negative  conserva- 
tism that  In  1964  took  RepubUcans  back 
to  1936  in  detect. 

Taft  brtdgwl  ihe  gap.  First  elected  to  Um 
tJnlted  States  Senate  In  1S38,  he  surnved 
untU  only  a  short  period  after  Elaenhower'i 


iiMUguratlon.  Doling  that  time,  he  won 
'ttaree  contests  (or  the  Senate  tn  Ohio  and 
lost  three  contests  for  his  party's  nomlnati(»i 
for  President. 

Although  he  was  berated  by  Labor  Unloo 
leaders  for  tbs  so-called  "slave  labor"  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  which  bears  hla  name,  Ohio 
laboring  men  supported  him,  and  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  has  been  amended  to  make  It 
Bwre  stringent. 

When  he  died  of  cancer  in  July  1953.  many 
people  speculated  on  what  the  result  would 
have  been  of  bis  being  chosen  as  President 
In  1952,  and  then  passing  on  with  but  seven 
months  in  office,  because  his  choice  for  Vice 
President  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
Senator  Knowland  of  California,  instead  of 
the  Elsenhower  choice  of  the  other  California 
Senator,  now  a  17th  District  resident,  Richard 
M.  NUon. 

Probably  most  significant  in  understand- 
ing the  esteem  In  which  Bob  Taft  was  held 
in  the  country  and  by  his  colleagues,  Is  the 
fact  that  he  w»a  one  of  the  five  Senators 
dtosen  out  of  the  Senatorial  history  to  be 
commemorated  by  a  portrait  In  the  Capitol. 

All  of  this  and  more  is  covered  by  this 
book,  which  traces  the  Taft  career  and,  like 
an  elephant,  forgets  no  detail. 

To  understand  national  politics,  and  cur- 
rent political  phUoeophy,  this  book  is  a  must. 
One  word  about  the  publisher.  Fleet  Press 
OotporaUon  at  166  Fifth  Avenue  U  In  our 
VUlage  area.  Its  guiding  light  is  Doris  Schlff 
also  a  Villager.  With  books  like  this  one,  they 

'■^  a  welcome  addition  to  our  district. 


other  dlstingidshed  Buffalo  journalist, 
Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  who  retired  last 
year  as  editor  of  the  Buffalo  News. 

Mr.  Kirchhofer  was  ellected  to  the  chib 
In  1926  while  he  was  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  News.  He  was  named 
managing  editor  of  the  News  in  1927. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  has  taken 
special  pride  In  Mr.  Finney's  election  to 
the  Gridiron  Club  presidency  as  ex- 
emplified in  an  editorial  which,  with 
permission,  I  Include  with  my  remaAs: 

(From  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News,  Dec 

11.   1967] 

GamisoN  Honok 

The  News  always  has  prided  Itself  on  hav- 
ing a  top-flight  Washington  Bureau,  and  It  Is 
naturally  a  gratifying  mark  of  professional 
respect  and  esteem  when  the  chief  of  our 
Washington  news  team  is  elected  by  his  col- 
leagues to  the  presidency  of  the  Gridiron 
Club. 

In  achieving  this  distinction  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  capital  press  corps,  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  Nat  S.  Finney  follows  a  tradition  ot 
professional  leadership  much  In  the  pattern 
of  his  predecessors. 

Mr.  Finney's  associates  and  his  many 
friends  in  Buffalo  who  have  heard  him  give 
depth  and  perspective  to  national  problems 
In  his  own  friendly  and  personable  way,  will 
share  his  pride  In  the  distinctive  honor  now 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Washington's  most 
prestigious  news  organization. 


Nat  S.  Fiiuey  Elected  President  of 
Gridiron  Clab 


Alfred  "AI"  C.  Bloas  Memorial 
GymBatium 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NEW    TORK 
a  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  December  14,  1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  the 
greatest  honors  which  can  come  to  a 
Washington  correspondent  are  the  win- 
ning of  a  coveted  Pulitzer  Prize  and  elec- 
Uffli  as  president  of  the  Qridiron  Club. 

Nat  S.  Finney,  Washington  correspon- 
dait  for  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Evening  News 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1948. 

Now,  thp  Gridiron  Club  has  elected 
Mr.  Plnney  as  its  president  to  serve  dur- 
ing 1968.  He  has  been  a  member  since 
1949. 

Tills  is  a  deserved  recognition  for  an 
•We  and  distinguished  newspaperman 
who  has  covered  the  Washington  beat 
«tace  1941  except  for  3  years  when  he 
WM  editorial  page  editor  for  the  Min- 
neapolis, Mlim.,  Star. 

Mr.  Finney  became  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
to  1953,  and  has  covered  the  national  and 
tatemational  scene  in  an  exemplary 
luhion  for  his  newspaper. 
^^  Is  the  third  Washington  corres- 
pondent for  the  Buffalo  News  to  be  a 
aanber  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  an  elite 
«n*  of  a  maximum  of  50  active  Wash- 
"rtpn  newspapermen  at  any  one  time. 

^predecessor  at  the  News'  Washing- 
wo  Bureau  was  the  late  James  L.  Wright 
J«was  president  of  the  Gridiron  Club 

^J«o  a  member  of  the  Gridiron  Club 
»™» 1926,  now  in  associate  status,  is  an- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF  KKw  JBtsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  14.  1967 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, November  3,  1967,  a  stirring  tribute 
was  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Al 
Blozls,  former  Dickinson  High  and 
Georgetown  University  football  and  track 
star,  when  its  gymnasium  was  formally 
renamed  the  Alfred  (Al)  C.  Blozls  Me- 
morial Gjminasium. 

Mr.  ThMnas  M.  Flaherty,  president  of 
the  Jersey  City  CoimcU,  cut  the  dedica- 
tion ribbon  tn  the  absence  of  Mayor 
Whelan.  In  attendance  at  this  impressive 
ceremony  was  Judge  Jack  Flaherty,  vet- 
eran AAU  figure,  Mr.  Johnny  Dzitko, 
athletic  chairman  of  the  Jersey  City 
Board  of  Education,  and  Dr.  Robert  A. 
Coyle,  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  resolution  renaming  the  gymna- 
sium was  read  by  Mr.  Dzitko  at  the  dedi- 
cation assembly  program.  Other  speakers 
were  Judge  Flaherty,  who  dwelt  on  Blozls' 
spectacular  career;  the  Very  Reverend 
Victor  R.  Yanitelll,  president  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  who  recalled  Blozls'  deeds 
at  Georgetown:  Mr.  Aloyslus  B.  Whelan, 
president  of  the  Jersey  City  Board  of 
Education,  Mr.  Herman  D.  Mytelka, 
principal  of  Dickinson  High  and  program 
chairman;  Mrs.  Julia  Sroka,  assistant  di- 
rector of  physical  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission  I 
include  with  my  remarks  several  news- 
paper clippings  which  I  was  able  to  obtain 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  the  Eve- 
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ning  Stcu-  on  Cbe  career  ot  the  late  "AI" 
Blozls.  Iliese  oomment  on  Al's  athletie 
performance,  his  death  on  the  batUefleld 
in  France,  and  the  honors  which  came  to 
him  after  his  death. 
These  articles  follow: 

[1940] 
Blozis  llAxxa  Debut  as  Rxtkninc  Back  as 
GiTnnna    Eiksagk    or    BusTLiNa    Scanc- 
MAGc:  Bio  Tackuc  Shows  Plkntt  Powxs 
IN  LocctN-G  Pigskin 

A  ball-running  Al  Blocls  ntade  an  unex- 
pected debut  at  the  Hilltop  yesterday  aa 
Georgetown  University's  footbaU  huskies 
bolted  through  a  bruising  scrimmage. 

Blozls,  a  240-pound  tackle  with  plenty  of 
drive,  dropped  back  Into  the  backfleld  on 
several  occasions  as  a  back  dropped  into  the 
line  and  displayed  the  power  of  a  fuU  fledged 
fullback  while  plunging  with  the  baU. 

Even  Bolzls'  own  teammates  were  taken 
by  surprise,  but  not  head  coach  Jack  Hag- 
ttty. 

"Al  has  phenomenal  power  and  likes  to 
run,"  Hagerty  explained  after  the  workout, 
"and  dont  be  a  bit  surprised  If  we  use  him 
to  carry  the  ball  frequenOy  this  season. 

"It's  true  that  not  many  linemen  run  the 
ball  nowadays,  but  it  Is  likewise  true  that 
there  are  not  many  athletes  like  BlozU.  If  he 
continues  to  Impress,  you  may  see  a  lot  of 
him  In  this  capacity." 

Jack  Doolan,  a  lightning  fast  sc^hacnare; 
Frank  Domfeld,  a  sophomore  triple  threat 
who  punts  exceptionally  well;  BUI  McLaugh- 
lin, pile  driving  sophomore  fullback,  and 
liOU  Ghecas,  veteran  halfback. 

[194fi] 

G.  U.  Stam  Last  Saw  Skrvicx  in  Fkanck 

NoKTH  BxBGEN,  VJ.,  February  19,  1945. 

Lieut.  Al  Blozls,  world  champion  shot  putter 
and  tackle  for  the  New  York  Giants  profes- 
sional footbaU  team,  has  been  missing  in 
action  in  France  since  February  2,  his  lather, 
Anthony  Blozls,  said  tonight. 

Blozls,  who  played  with  the  Giants  In  their 
world  championship  playoff  game  against 
the  Green  Bay  Packers  in  December,  while 
on  furlough,  previously  was  a  star  athlete 
at  Georgetown  University  In  Washington, 
D.  C,  Although  the  Giants  lost  the  game  to 
the  Packers  he  was  the  outstanding  defen- 
sive player  on  the  field. 

Shortiy  afterward  he  left  fcr  the  battie 
fronts  and  went  Into  action  almost  immedi- 
ately. Blozls  attended  high  school  in  Jersey 
City  and  entered  Georgetown  where  he  played 
football  four  years. 

Al  Blozls,  one  of  the  greatest  athletes  ever 
turned  out  at  Georgetown  University  and  re- 
ported missing  In  action  since  February  2, 
went  overseas  Ute  in  December,  1944,  after 
a  visit  here. 

Blozls,  who  wr-  commissioned  a  second 
Ueutenant  at  Port  Bennlng,  Ga.,  last  Novem- 
ber, saw  action  In  three  pro  grid  games  with 
the  Giants  last  season.  He  played  against 
the  Brooklyn  Tigers  November  28,  the  Red- 
skins on  December  4  and  the  December  17 
championship  game  while  on  furlough  fol- 
lowing his  graduation  from  Officer's  Candi- 
date School.  He  was  later  sUUoned  at  Port 
Meade. 

Son  of  a  SCO-pound  Lithuanian  laborer, 
friendly  tow-headed  Blozls  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  field  event  performers  in 
Georgetown  track  history,  and  was  an  out- 
standing all-Amerlcan  tackle  candidate  In 
1940. 

Undefeated  Indoors  and  out  In  the  shotput 
and  holder  of  the  world's  record  In  the  8,  12 
and  16  pound  shot,  the  6-foot-2,  34e-pound 
giant  brought  Georgetown  more  recognition 
than  any  other  athlete.  Modest  and  appar- 
enUy  aloof  to  hla  fame,  BloaU  was  one  of  the 
most  pc^ular  athletes  In  Hoya  history. 
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Following  bis  graduation  from  Georgetown 
In  1943.  Blosla  entered  i>rofwwloniU  foottMdl 
as  a  member  of  the  New  Tork  Olants  and  be- 
came one  of  the  outstanding  playen  In  the 
National  League . 

[1M5] 

With  PtXA  for  Lmc:   Blozis.  Formxb  G.n. 

Athlctic  Orkat,  Is  Missino  ik  AcrnoM 

Lt.  Al  BlOEls,  New  Tork  Olant  tackle  and 
one  <rf  Oeorgetown's  greatest  sports  figures, 
taas  been  reported  missing  In  action  In 
nrance,  bis  father  told  the  Associated  Press 
today  at  bis  home  In  North  Bergen,  N.J. 

Holder  at  the  world  Indoor  shotput  mark 
of  56  feet  4>4  Inches,  and  American  collegiate 
champion  outdoors  with  a  heaye  of  66  feet 
^  Inch,  Blozis  wrote  sports  history  In  thick, 
black  bannerllnes  at  the  Hilltop.  Ironically 
be  was  only  beginning  to  make  a  mark  for 
himself  in  professional  football  when  called 
to  the  colors. 

A  gradiiate  chemist,  the  S-foot,  6-lnch 
Lithuanian,  previously  had  been  rejected  for 
military  service  because  of  his  size  before 
finally  Inducted  and  sent  to  Fort  Bennlng, 
Oa.,  where  be  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  last  November.  Sent  overseas  in 
December,  be  was  reported  missing  Febru- 
ary  2. 

Blosis  came  to  Georgetown  from  North 
Bergen  (NJ.)  High  School,  highly  recom- 
mended as  an  all-around  athlete.  Unknown 
to  most  District  fans,  he  was  a  pretty  good 
basketball  player,  as  vrell  as  topnotch  tackle 
and  trackman,  but  gave  up  the  sport  to 
devote  the  tlnxe  to  study.  Football  and  track 
claimed  virtually  eUI  of  his  free  time. 

In  his  first  28  meets  for  the  Blue  and  Gray 
be  broke  36  shotput  records,  capturing  every 
mark  but  the  world  outdoor  title,  held  by 
Jack  Torrance  with  a  put  of  67  feet  1  inch. 
Blozis'  best  effort  outdoors  was  8^  Inches 
abort  of  that  figure.  Indoors,  big  Al  tossed 
the  8-pound  shot — the  "bee  bee"  he  called 
It — 78  feeit.  hurled  the  l3-pound  bcOl  66  feet 
and  tbe  leather-covered  Indoor  16-pound 
shot  56  feet  4^  inches.  He  bettered  the  latter 
flgtire  by  a  cottple  of  Inches  In  a  throw  ruled 
out  by  the  AAU  because  be  used  an  outdoor 
ball. 

Blozis  did  not  reach  fun  bloom  as  a  foot- 
ball player  until  he  joined  the  Giants,  al- 
though Line  Coach  "Mush"  Dubofsky,  as  well 
as  Head  Ooach  Jack  Hagerty,  predicted  a 
brilliant  gridiron  future  for  him  once  be 
foxind  himself.  In  college  Blosis'  lack  of  co- 
ordination hurt  his  football.  He  dldnt  really 
discover  how  to  handle  his  246  pounds  untU 
the  1943  season.  But  in  college  he  was  good 
enough  to  win  a  berth  on  Orantland  Rice's 
all-Eastern  eleven  of  1940  and  was  given 
honorable  mention  on  several  all-Amerlcan 
squads. 

Blozis  didn't  care  much  for  football  at  first, 
but  his  love  of  the  game  increased  as  he 
conquered  bis  clumsiness  and  last  season, 
after  winning  his  officer's  bars,  be  returned 
to  the  Olants  for  three  games.  Including  the 
unsuoceesful  championship  struggle  with  the 
Green  Bay  Packers.  He  was  a  standout 
against  the  Redskins  at  New  Tork  but  duty 
at  camp  prevented  him  from  coming  here  the 
following  week  when  the  Giants  clinched 
Eastern  honors  with  a  landslide  win  over  .the 
Tribe. 

Blozis,  despite  his  wide  publicity,  never  lost 
the  touch  that  endeared  blm  to  his  class- 
mates and  cronies.  Slow  off  the  athletic  field, 
easy-going  and  quiet-spoken,  b«  remained 
one  of  the  boys. 

11946] 
A  Hbk>  Goks  to  His  Death  :  Al  Blozis  Oavk 
Lmc    "nmro  To    Savx    Mai*    Hi    Com- 

ICAMIXD 

The  War  Department  yesterday  notilled 
Mr.  and  Mn.  Anthony  Blotiis  of  Mortb  Ber- 
gen, N.J..  of  the  death  of  their  son,  Seoond 
Ueut.  Alfred  C.  BloeU,  but  tbe  tene  tele- 


gram did  noti  reveal  how  he  unhesitatingly 
went  to  his  4eath  in  action  in  the  Vosges 
Mountains  of  Prance — trying  to  save  the  life 
of  one  of  the  men  he  commanded. 

Al  Blozis,  former  Georgetown  University 
athletic  g;reaa  who  held  the  world  shotput 
record.  National  records  for  the  eight,  12  and 
16-lb.  weightl  throws  and  was  all-National 
Football  League  tackle  with  the  New  Tork 
Giants,  went  to  a  hero's  death  with  firm  step 
that  never  faltered  as  he  willingly  attempted 
to  perform  hip  last  measure  of  duty  and  de- 
votion to  his  <  country  and  to  his  men. 

FYom  a  source  that  is  best  left  unmen- 
tloned,  the  siory  of  Al  Blozls's  death  is  an- 
other epic  tali  in  the  saga  of  America's  fight- 
ing men.  1 

In  commaad  of  a  group  which  bad  ad- 
vanced only  to  be  cut  off  from  the  others  and 
practically  sdrrounded  by  Germans,  Lieut. 
Blozis  sent  oij  his  platoon  sergeant  to  recon- 
noiter.  It  wat  snowing  heavily  and  already 
the  drifts  were  waist  high. 

Hardly  had  the  sergeant  disappeared  when 
several  shots  rang  out  and  what  might  have 
been  a  cry  for  help  came  back  on  the  wings 
of  the  whlsting  wind.  It  would  have  been 
perfectly  projier  for  Lieutenant  Blozis  to  have 
ordered  ano^er  of  his  men  to  follow  the 
sergeant. 

But  Lieutenant  BIozLb  didn't  waver.  It  was 
dangerous,  and  the  odds  were  terrific.  Ger- 
mans lurked  behind  every  tree  and  behind 
each  snow  bank.  Lieutenant  Blozis  himself, 
knew  full  well  he  probably  never  would  come 
baclc  I 

He  disappeared  in  the  swirling  snow,  forc- 
ing bis  way  trough  tbe  hip-deep  banks  on 
sheer  strengtti.  The  fiying  fiakes  blotted  out 
his  towering  six-foot-slx-inch,  250-pound 
figure.  Only  tt>e  path  that  he  made  remained 
as  the  snow  closed  around  him. 

He  never  c$me  back  but  he  was  still  going 
forward  when  the  clock  ran  out. 

But  all  the  telegrams  his  parents  received 
from  the  W4r  Department  yesterday*  said : 
"The  Secretary  of  War  exceedingly  regrets  to 
inform  3rou  ithat  your  son.  Second  Lieut. 
Alfred  C.  Blozis  has  been  killed  in  action  in 
the  Vosges  Mountains  of  France  on  Janu- 
ary 31."         T 

[1950] 

Al  Blozis  Mi  morial  Comes  From  Heart  and 

Kids  at  O.U. 

Georgetowa  has  befen  wanting  for  some 
time  to  give  a  trophy  honoring  Its  greatest 
athlete.  Al  Blozis.  But  the  Hoyas  wanted  it 
to  come  frora  the  kids,  the  students  at 
Georgetown  ...  it  has. 

Almost  flv«  years  after  Blozis  was  killed  In 
action  (Vo^es  Mountains,  France  .  .  . 
February  3,  1946)  the  Al  Blozis  memorial 
trophy,  a  stetUng  silver  bowl  11  inches  high, 
will  be  awarded  by  GU  President  Rev.  Hunter 
Guthrie  8  J.  »t  a  dinner  tonight  In  the  Ryan 
dining  baU  at  the  college. 

The  award  goes  to  a  man  as  yet  unselected 
who  typlfle*  "Georgetown's  top  student 
athlete."  He  may  be  a  member  of  any  team 
and  any  class  althoiigh  it  seems  probable  the 
winner  will  be  a  senior. 

Outstanding  candidates  Include  football 
■players  Connie  CDoherty,  Tommy  HardLman, 
Vic  Banonls  >nd  Jack  Klvus,  track  star  Billy 
Mitchell  and  ^asketballer  Dick  Falvey. 

The  troph^  is  the  idea  of  the  senior  class 
and  jimlor  class  President  John  "Jake" 
Dunne,  Garden  City,  N.T.,  who  is  not  an 
athlete  but  ifho  Is  a  great  admirer  of  Blozis. 
Dunne  organized  a  committee  which  alao 
Includes  Henry  Lee  from  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
Ed  Flnneran,  from  New  Tork,  non-atheletes, 
too. 

With  the  school's  permission  the  boys  took 
up  a.coUectton  for  the  trophy,  got  9200  In 
leas  than  two  days  and  purchased  the  silver 
bowl  which  will  remain  to.  Georgetown's 
permanent  yoesBeslon  (each  year's  winner 
will  receive  aaDiall  replica) . 
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Blozis  TRTn.T  Deserves  All-American  Awau 
(By  Lewis  F.  Atchison) 

Through  the  i  louble-door  window  you  can 
see  heaps  of  silver  trophies,  plaques  and 
by  Georgetown  University 
teams  and  athletes  down  through  the  years. 
It  is  an  imposliig  sight  and  the  door  Is  kept 
locked,  but  Jac|  Hagerty  was  pleased  to  ad- 
mit a  visitor. 

"Over  here,"  he  said,  "are  some  of  his 
things.  The  rest!  are  over  there.  We  think  the 
collection  Is  a  atory  in  itself." 

The  Hoyas'  dU-ector  of  athletics  was  point- 
ing to  two  tables  loaded  with  medals  and 
trophies  won  l^  Al  Blozis,  one  of  George- 
town's all-time  great  athletes  and  a  nominee 
for  Sports  Illustrated's  Silver  Anniversary 
All-Amerlcan  Awards.  Knowing  how  such 
things  operate,  jbhls  comer  doesn't  put  much 
stock  in  them.  Ibut  it  knew  Blozis.  and  two 
other  candidates — ^Billy  Dudley  of  Virginia 
and  Les  Dye  of  Syracuse.  If  it  Isnt  tbe  Um 
death  to.  mention  them,  the  judges  could 
not  make  a  mlsjbake  picking  all  three. 

Blozis  was  a  big.  hulking  kid  who  picked 
Georgetown  ovpr  Notre  Dame,  and  many 
other  schools,  because  Hstgerty  was  the  first 
to  show  any  interest  in  him.  It  was  quite 
accidental.  Jack  related  until  be  met  the  boy. 

"I'd  gone  to  Dickinson  High  School  In  Jer- 
sey City  to  look  at  a  tackle  whose  name  I've 
forgotten  now,  ibut  who  was  supposed  to  be 
pretty  good,"  J^k  related.  "I  ran  into  a  fel- 
low from  New  Tork  University  and  we  got 
to  talking  aboi^t  things,  and  when  he  heard 
I  was  there  totlook  at  this  tackle  he  said, 
"Forget  him,  biit  take  tbe  other  tackle.  He'i 
green  as  grass,  ibut  he  is  going  to  be  a  good 
one  and  he's  a  good  track  man,  too.' " 

Hagerty  dldift  get  a  chance  to  talk  to 
Blozis  until  Utat  night.  Over  a  milkshake 
and  a  sandwich  he  explained  the  advantages 
of  coming  to  Georgetown  and  what  it  meant 
to  live  In  the  nation's  capital,  and  Blozis  vai 
elated  to  think  that  any  school  was  Inter- 
ested in  him.  A  couple  of  months  later  he 
won  the  state  shot  put  championship  and 
college  scouts  beat  a  path  to  his  door. 
Hagerty's  early'  interest  in  tbe  boy  won  out 
for  Georgetown,  although  Al  was  swely 
tempted  by  Not»«  Dame. 

A  6-foot-6,  335-pounder,  Blozis  also  was 
so  fast  he  beat  iOeorgetown's  dash  men  at  40 
yards. 

"He  looked  like  a  scarecrow  In  street 
clothes,"  Georg^  Murtagh,  Hagerty's  sdde  and 
co-star  In  collie,  volunteered.  "He  actually 
looked  thin  until  you  saw  him  In  a  track 
suit.  Take  a  Iqok  at  tbe  picture  of  him  in 
d  you'll  see  what  I  mean." 
photo,  blown  up  from  s 
id  tbe  muscles  ripple  like  a 
tue. 

"He  was  a  goftd  student,"  Hagerty  recalled, 
"a  science  major.  We  only  had  him  twice  s 
week  for  football  practice — no  spring  prac- 
tice at  all  because  he  was  busy  with  track. 
If  he  came  oui  a  third  day  he  made  it  up 
Saturday  morning." 

An  alumnua  of  the  New  Tork  Giants, 
Hagerty  recommended  his  prize  lineman  to 
the  late  Steve  Owen,  then  New  York's  coach, 
but  with  one  reservation. 

"He  charges  On  every  play  and  he's  so  fM* 
he  might  ge^  mouse -trapped,"  Hagerty 
warned. 
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tbe  next  room 

It's  a  life-sit 
smaller  print, 
Michelangelo  si 


R  developed  that  Al  charged,  all  right,  but 
be  was  too  fast  to  be  mouse-traj^ied.  Bs 
iHoaUy  was  tbe  first  man  down  under  tbe 
Ueki  and  be  dldnt  miss  many  tackles.  He 
VM  one  of  the  flrat  big,  fast  men  In  pro 
tootball,  a  real  standout.  But  you  had  to 
ntcb  Al  in  action  to  know  he  was  around. 

"He  was  so  unassuming  you  wouldn't  no- 
tice blm,"  Murtagh  said. 

"Never  sought  publicity,"  Hagerty  Inter- 
jected, "but  when  the  photographers  came 
around  be  was  always  the  one  they  wanted 
and  I  think  some  of  the  other  players  were 
s  little  envious  of  him." 

Jack  recaUed  a  track  meet  at  which  a  pho- 
tographer arrived  too  late  to  get  a  shot  of 
BloBls  In  action.  Just  one  picture,  he  pleaded, 
and  Blozis  picked  up  the  shot  again. 

"He  broke  tbe  record,"  Hagerty  recalled 
with  a  laiigh,  "but  of  course  it  didn't  count." 

Big  Al  was  killed  in  action  Jan.  31,  1946,  In 
tbe  Vosges  Mountains  In  France  In  World 
War  n.  An  Infantry  lieutenant,  be  was  on 
a  lolo  reconnaissance  search  for  one  of  his 
patrols  that  was  missing  when  an  enemy 
bullet  snuffed  out  bis  life. 


A  Grant  for  Texarkana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or   AaKANSAS 

IH  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwiday,  December  14, 1967 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  St>eaker,  Texarkana, 
Ajfk.,  was  one  at  tbe  65  cities  across  the 
eoontiy  recently  named  recipients  of 
model  cities  grants,  lliese  grants  will 
provide  the  funds  to  consolidate  an  all- 
oot  attack  on  the  basic  problems  of  these 
vrtMin  areas. 

The  Arkansas  Democrat  noted  bi  an 
editorial  pralstng  the  Inclusion  of  Tex- 
•Aana  In  this  program : 

Batng  deedgnated  as  model  dty  material 
ritenld  give  Tezarkanans  a  oonaiderable 
•mount  of  uplift  as  local  civic  leaden  ui- 
iWon  improvements  that  could  oome 
ttmwgh  this  project  to  reinvlgorate  the  oom- 
Bunlty. 

I  Include  the  editorial  at  this  point  In 

HbtlUCORD. 

A  OKANT  rOR   TkZAUCANA 

nie  Model  Gltlee  program  is  not  just  an- 
ettMT  government  handout  aimed  at  helptng 
to  tmfirove  cubetandard  Uvlng  oondlUoos  In 
ettlsi — ^rather.  It  is  a  more  intensive  project 
ttMt  would  Improve  conditions  plus  build 
vrtian  renewal  projects  and  finance  future 
pUnning. 

It  hopes  to  improve  people  as  well  as  prop- 
erty. 

Texarkana,  Including  tbe  dty  on  both 
*>«•  of  tbe  state  line.  Is  fortunate  to  be 
picked  for  improvements  which  will  enoom- 
paat  social,  physical  and  economic  uplifting. 

The  program   will    involve   federal,    state . 
•ad  local  effort,  with  large  sums  of  federal 
•Id  forming  the  liasts  of  action. 

Nationwide,  {(5  model  city  jM-oJects  in  63 
dues  were  approved  by  Waabington,  and 
••cb  program  is  expected  to  provide  improve- 
aents  at  the  poverty  level  but  the  beneAta 
will  be  felt  by  all  realdents  In  general.  The 
rant  to  Texarkana.  Ark.,  to  be  used  for 
Panning  improvements,  comes  to  almost 
W4.000.  Grants  to  come  later  will  finance  the 
•ctualwork. 

"nie  area  of  the  city  to  be  improved  oon- 
»»ns  many  low-lnoome  famlllea.  Eventual 
"'VO'wnenti  will  come  about  through  proj- 


ects for  better  bousUig,  better  au^tatkm  ^»m1 
health  facllltlee,  vooattonal  t^ioattn~-'  pco- 
grame  and  jobs  for  tbe  employable. 

Being  designed  a«  "model  etty"  matoclal 
■bould  give  TezarkaoAXM  a  fiiffwiUtaialiia 
amount  at  MpUtt  as  local  etvle  leadefa  «n- 
Tialtm  improvemMitB  tbttt  oouM  eome 
through  this  project  to  retnvigorate  tbe  oom- 
munlty. 


Byrd  Wins  Another  One 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  TUCK 

or  vxacnna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  14,  1967 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Staimton. 
Va.,  Leader  of  Tuesday,  December  12, 
1967,  editorialized  on  the  public  services 
of  Senator  Harrt  F.  Btrd,  Jr.  Gen.  E. 
Walton  Opie,  who  Is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  outstanding  Vlrglrilans, 
publishes  the  Staunton,  Va..  Leader. 

The  editorial  points  out  the  fact  that 
Senator  Byrd  has  won  another  victory. 
The  Senator's  record  Is  a  oommendable 
one  and  has  attracted  widespread  and 
favorable  attention,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  he  is  measuring  up  in  every 
way  to  the  high  standards  of  excellence 
expected  of  a  UJ3.  Senator  from  our 
Commonwealth. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Senator 
Byrd  when  he  moved  to  the  Governor's 
mansion  in  Richmond  at  the  beginning 
of  the  gubernatorial  term  of  his  distin- 
guished father.  I  was  then  a  member  of 
the  general  assembly  of  our  State. 

I  have  watched  throughout  the  years 
the  progress  of  Harry  Byrd,  Jr..  with 
Interest  and  pride.  In  addition  to  the 
sterling  qualities  of  character  which  he 
possesses,  he  is  Intelligent,  capable,  and 
courageous,  and  endowed  with  talents 
which  particularly  equip  him  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  a  U.S.  Senator. 

I  applaud  Senator  Byrd  oa  the  ex- 
traordinarily excellent  and  effective 
manner  In  which  he  approaches  the 
duties  of  the  high  office  of  senior  UjB. 
Senator  frmn  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia. 

The  editorial  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

Btkd  Wdts  Anotrib  Onk 
Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr..  D..  Va..  baa  won 
another  victory  in  the  Senate.  It  is  a  double- 
barreled  one,  preventing  expenditures  not 
authorized  by  Congress  with  one  barrel  and 
with  the  other,  protecting  the  authority  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  from  a  new  encroach- 
ment by  the  Executive. 

Sen.  Byrd  discovered  in  the  bill  (HR  7819) 
to  strengthen  and  improve  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation a  provision  that  if  Congress  has  not 
by  May  18  appropriated  money  to  carry  on 
these  programs  in  a  succeeding  year,  the 
same  amount  as  originally  appropriated  may 
be  spent.  As  Sen.  John  O.  Pastore,  D..  R.I.. 
said  in  support  of  the  amendment  Intro- 
duced by  Sen.  Byrd  to  delete  this  provision, 
it  is  "the  obvloxis  responsibmty  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  as  well  as  the  Con- 
gress" to  act.  "If  we  get  ourselves  in  a  box  at 
that  time  (May)  we  can  always  at  that  tlma 
of  year  see  that  the  right  thing  Is  done,"  said 
Sen.  Pastore. 
Sen.  Byrd  qwke  for  bis  amendment  on  tha 


floor  and  obtained  considerable  support  for 
n  in  oS-floor  discussions  with  coUeagues. 
Tbe  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  wm  approve  if  it  has  the  con- 
oam  it  should  have  for  protecting  tbe  pre- 
rogatives and  responsiblliaes  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch. 

In  debate  ot  his  amendment.  Sen.  Byrd 
made  a  strong  appeal  for  curbing  Executive 
encroachment.  "There  are  certain  funda- 
mentals about  which  I  feel  strongly,"  he  told 
the  .Senate.  "One  is  that  there  has  been 
created  an  imbalance  of  power  between  the 
Legislative  Branch  and  the  Executive  Branch. 
Either  the  President  has  assumed  too  much 
power,  or  Congress  has  voluntarily  given  him 
too  much  power.  In  any  case,  I  think  tbe  im- 
balance should  be  corrected." 

There  is  increasingly  a  conviction  that 
there  must  be  correction  unless  Congress  Is 
to  become  wholly  subservient  to  presidents. 


Praise  for 


tlie^- 


111 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

or   CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  14,  1967 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  am 
proud  of  the  role  my  home  city  o*  San 
Diego  has  been  given  In  the  development 
and  production  of  the  P-111  fighter- 
bomber.  Contrary  to  the  allegations  of  Its 
critics,  this  aircraft  appears  to  be  shat- 
tering record  after  record  for  i>erform- 
ance  and  versatility. 

The  Air  Force  version  of  the  P-lllA 
already  has  demonstrated  that  It  can 
fly  farther  and  faster  and  with  a  bigger 
payload  and  greater  accuracy  than  any 
other  warplane. 

In  San  Diego,  the  Convalr  Division  of 
the  General  Dynamics  Corp.  has  some 
2,000  employees  working  on  metal  fabri- 
cation for  the  P-111.  ^lending  in  San 
Diego  for  the  plane  Is  exceeding  $25 
million  a  year,  and  Convalr  has  Invested 
nearly  $7  million  in  plant  improvements 
and  equipment  for  the  F-111  woili. 

The  great  potential  and  early  achieve- 
ments of  the  P-111  were  outlined  in  an 
excellent  column  by  Holmes  Alexander 
that  was  published  last  week  in  the  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune. 

Mr.  Alexander  points  out  that  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  may  yet 
have  the  last  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the 
detractors  of  the  decisi(Mi  to  award  the 
TFX  contract  to  General  Dynamics. 

The  column  follows: 
McNAMAaA'8  "Sate"  FlllA  Flixs  Into  Aih- 

MXM'S    HXAKTS 

Washington. — "The  guys  who  bad-mouth 
this  airplane,"  said  a  test-pUot  at  NeUis  Air 
Force  Base  near  Las  Vegas,  "are  the  guys 
who  never  got  In  the  cockpit." 

He  was  defending  (wtaicb  Is  big  news!) 
the  Air  Force  verslMi  pf  the  FllA,  an  off- 
spring  of  Secretary  McNamara 's  stonn-tossed 
TFX. 

In  an  article  for  pubUoatlon  Dec.  10,  Air 
Force  and  Space  EHgest  wm  be  the  first 
antl-McNamara  source  to  speak  well  of  the 
Pill.  Claude  Witae,  tbe  magazine's  senior 
editor,  write  tbe  piece  after  extensive  intw- 
vlewlng  of  pUota.  maintenance  men  and  Air 
Force  brass.  If  the  news  is  as  good  as  it  reads 
In  bla<^-sbeet,  tbe  soon  to-be-replaced  de- 
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fense  secretary  may  be  able  to  crack  a  snail 
parting  imUe  o€  partial  Jugtltl  cation  for 
these  reaaona: 

Although  the  VS.  hasnt  yet  got  a  "com- 
munallty"  plan  (one  usable  by  Air  Faro* 
and  Navy  alike),  we  may  have  In  1968  a 
flghter-bomber  to  shorten  the  Vietnam  war. 

Unleas  there  are  Iresh  disasters,  we  will 
certainly  taaTe  a  new  plane  with  a  reaoark- 
able  scJety  record. 

And  until  ttie  Russians  prove  him  wrong, 
HcNamAra  can  claim  administrative  pater- 
nity for  the  best  flght«r-bomber  in  the  world, 
and  the  only  thing  of  Its  kind. 

Advance  reports  on  the  Fill  bear  out 
tbeee  assertions,  and  more.  The  new  super- 
sonic plane,  automatically  piloted  and  posi- 
tioned, can  go  Into  a  target  so  close  to  the 
terrain  that  enemy  flak  and  fighters  can't 
find  It.  Its  test-p>erformance  seems  to  pre- 
clude such  travesties  aa  the  Instance  when 
we  sent  out  160  sorties  and  lost  16  planes  ta 
destroy  one  bridge  in  Vietnam. 

The  Fill  In  Its  practice  runs  Is  more  ac- 
curate than  Its  bomb  load.  Iron  bombs  are 
carried  In  pylons  under  the  wings  and 
dropped  by  gravitation,  a  very  old-fashioned 
method.  But  the  Defense  Department  has 
juait  announced  the  advent  In  Vietnam  of 
Walleye,  a  bomb  with  a  television  eye  that 
provldea  guidance  In  daylight  and  good 
weather. 

The  Air  Proving  Ground  Center  at  Eglln 
Air  Force  Base  Is  urgently  working  to  send 
the  Pill  into  battle  with  "terminal  guid- 
ance" that  will  steer  bombs  to  the  target 
xinder  all  weather  conditions. 

Despite  the  bitter  arguments  between  Mc- 
Mamaia  and  his  critics,  the  aircraft  Itself  has 
bad  a  relatively  safe  passage  Into  operational 
production.  During  the  first  5,000  hours  of 
test  flylag.  only  two  FlllA't  and  only  one 
FlllB  have  bad  what  the  Air  Force  lists  ai 

"senoua  acoidenta.**  In  contrast,  using  the 
sama  tlin»-frazzM,  ttie  FlOl  bad  11  disasters, 
the  FI04  had  14,  and  no  other  comparable 
Jet-fighter  has  had  less  than  six. 

Tha  Pill  differs  from  any  other  known 

weapons  system  in  that  Its  performance  very 
nearly  makes  it  a  manned  missile  that  la 
(ulded.  recoverable  and  immensely  versatile. 
No  other  military  aircraft  has  ttie  aviattom- 
electronloa  (avionics)  to  take  it  to  a  point  In 
air-space  and  release  Its  load.  Its  powerfiil 
afterburner  gives  It  an  unusual  get-away 
velocity. 

The  Pill  recently  flew  3.900  miles  to  the 
Parte  aliahov  and  bad  fuel  for  two  tKrura* 
flying  left  over.  It  also  flew  the  1.047  miles 
tram  Fort  Wortb  to  Mellls  at  less  than  1,000 
feet  wltbout  Its  pilot  touching  the  controls. 
It  also  dove  from  20,000  feet,  with  a  startled 
Air  Fovoe  general  as  passenger,  to  50  feet  and 
then  oontinued  Its  flight  at  terrain  level, 
without  a  touch  of  aianual  control. 

Tbe  taet-pUots  at  NelUs,  all  veterans  of 
Korea  aod  Vietnam  alrbatUas,  agree  tbat  tbe 
plana  has  no  equaL  Qnater  accuracy,  feww 
sorties  and  lower  losses  are  tbe  Air  Force 
expectations  for  '68. 


Rockville,  Md^  Tooth  Dies  u  ATietnua 


EXTESaiOS  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

em  icsaTuuis 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur$4a.y,  December  14. 1967 

Mr.  LONO  at  Marylaiul.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp.  4c.  Harry  R.  Wblte,  Jr..  a  paratrooper 
from  Iiiaryljuid,  was  recently  kUled'ln 
\^etiiaiii. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  coura«e  of  this 
yoonc  man  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 


Including   tl)e  following   article   In   the 
Rxcoan: 

RocKvnxx  T<iuTH  Dies  znt  Vietnam — Habst 
B.  Whitk,  ^k..  Was  ik  QnAXTESMAsrsas 
BocKvnxa,  IId..  December  13. — ^An  18- 
year-old  RoclBvUle  paratrooper  was  killed  in 
Vietnam  Siuulay,  the  Defense  Department 
announced  today. 

The  Army  aydd  Spec  4  Harry  R.  White,  Jr., 

the   husband  of  Elaine   C.  White,  of   13808 

Arctic  avenue«  Rockvllle,  was  killed  In  action. 

Mrs.  Wblte]  said  her  husband  enlisted  in 

the  Army  ove^  a  year  ago. 

She  said  he  went  through  jump  school  and 
was  then  tralaed  as  a  parachute  rigger. 

"He  was  wltth  the  lOdth  Quartermaster.  He 
went  to  Vietnam  August  3.  We  weren't  sure 
yet  whether  |ie  would  make  tbe  Army  bis 
career,"  she  said. 

.    Specialist   white  was  bom  In  Mississippi 
and  raised  in  lakeland,  Fla. 

MARBTKP    A    TEAB 

She  said  hi  left  high  school  to  Join  the 
Army  "as  sooa  as  he  was  17." 

The  Whites  had  been  married  one  year. 

Specialist  White  will  be  burled  m  Lakeland. 

Besides  hla  wife,  he  Is  survived  by  bis 
mother.  Mrs.  Cleo  Gillespie,  of  Lakeland. 


A  Stoiy  About  as  Atooiic  Worker 


EXTESf SION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

I.  JAMES  KEE 

wkST  vnaiiaA 


HiN. 

OF  1 


IN  THE  HOpSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thun^ttv.  December  14. 1967 

Mr.  KhiK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  a 
inost  interesting  and  informative  article 
written  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal. 

This  article  which  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember 1,  1967,  Journal  outlines  a 
very  seriou$  situation  that  presently 
exists  and  I  mrelcome  this  <H>Portiinlty  to 

share  this  with  my  colleagues  In  the  UJS. 
Congress. 

I  thorougbly  agree  with  Mr.  McCarthy 
that  we  should  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  stop  the  fatalities  caused  by  over- 
exposure of  radloactlye  material. 

This  Interriew  which  Mr.  McCarthy  so 
cleariy  relaies  In  the  following  article 
points  up  ttte  necessity  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  refrain  from  participat- 
ing further  in  tbe  destruction  by  danger- 
•us  nuclear  power  experiments  If  we  are 

to  Stop  the  tragic  spread  of  that  dreaded 


disease — c 

Mr.  Si 
printed  at 

A  Stobt 
There  was 
trip  to  Denvi 
Atomic  Ene 


T. 


er.  I  will  have  this  article 
;  point  in  the  Rkcord  : 

}T7T  AM-  Atomic  Wokkeb 
la  occasion,  during  our  recent 
►r  to  try  to  "knock  out"  the 
Commlasion's  latest  danger- 
ous nuclear  bower  experiment — a  $90  mil- 
lion (•47  million  of  It  in  Federal  Funds)  elec- 
tric power  plant,  to  listen  one  evening  to 
some  atomic  energy  workers. 

Their  names  shall  go  unmentloned  here 
for  their  own  protection. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  union  men 
and  tbat  tb#y  at  one  time  were  "repre- 
sented" by  the  Metal  Trades  Department  of 
the  APL-CIO.  They  are  now  members  of  a 
Local  Union  Of  District  60  of  the  TJMWA. 

They  bad  r^ad  In  a  Denver  newspaper  that 
Lao  Ooodmao;  one  of  tbe  few  Informed  men 
on  atomic  hazards  in  the  American  labor 
naoveaaeat.  was  in  town.  So  they  came  to 
his  motel  reefa  with  saaae  "beefs." 
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He  said  he  hi 
be  thought  he 
dentist  told  b: 

He  had  then 
had  taken  one 


We  sat  and  lirtened  as  they  recited  Inci- 
dent after  Incld  »nt  of  atomic  accldentE  and 
hazards  In  the  plant  in  which  they  work. 

Their  stories  Were  told  In  matter-of-fact 
manners  that  made  them  aU  the  more  fright- 
ening. 

One  of  tbe  meb,  we  thought,  was  unus-aally 
quiet.  He  sat  Ifi  a  hard-backed  chair  and 
listened  with  a  sad  expreasion  on  his  face. 

One  of  the  atdmlc  workers  told  of  the  m&n 
in  their  plant  who  bad  been  injured  by  a 
Plutonium  spllnjter  In  the  course  of  bis  work 
with  deadly  nuclear  material.  The  medical 
men  at  tbe  plant  had  sliced  off  the  part  of 
the  finger  that  bad  been  injured.  That  was 
some  time  ago.  [Fhe  man  has  been  back  for 
examination  and  further  surgery  several 
times  since  th«  accident.  Now  most  of  hij 
rlgbt  hand  is  gpne,  sliced  off  by  doctors  in 
what  undoubte<|ly  Is  a  vain  effort  to  prevent 
the  radioactive  i^lson  from  coursing  tlirough 
hla  body.  \ 

The  man  wbo  had  been  so  quiet  was 
asked  to  tell  his  story.  He  said  that  at>out 
three  years  ago  he  had  noticed  a  swelling  in 
tbe  glands  under  his  Jaw. 

We  bad  noticed  it,  too,  as  be  sat  still  and 
quiet  In  bis  cha|] 

gone  to  the  dentist  because 
ad  an  Infected  tooth.  The 
bis  teeth  were  not  Infected. 
>ne  to  a  plant  physician  who 
k  at  him  and  told  him  to 
go  to  bis  personal  doctor.  His  own  doctor  ex- 
amined blm  an4  sent  bim  to  Kansas  City  to 
a  cancer  cUnlc.  lliere  tbey  had  diagnosed  his 
illness  correctly] 

Tbe  quiet  man  has  leukemia — cancer  of 
the  blood — brought  on  by  overexposure  to 
radioactive  materials. 

Tbe  quiet  mab  knows  tbat  be  bas  leukemia. 
He  probably  knows  tbat  be  is  a  dying  man. 
But  be  had  come  to  talk  with  Goodman  and 

his  fellow  workers  to  see  what  might  be  done 
for  him.  if  anything. 

Goodman  jotted  some  notes  on  a  card  and 
told  tbe  atomic  worker  be  would  try  to  get 
him  Into  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  In  Balti- 
more where  tbete  are  ezx>erts  on  tbe  kind  of 
Illness  the  man  has. 

The  conversation  went  on  and  soon  tbe 
atomic  workers  Were  diacuaelng  the  incidence 
of  cancer  In  the  plant  where  they  work  and 
the  fact  tbat  svtcix  cases  are  kept  quiet.  The 
men  did  not  know  exactly  how  many  worken 
in  tbe  plant  bad  died  of  cancer  but  they  said 
they  would  try  to  flad  out  although  It  would 
not  be  an  easy  task. 

The  quiet  man  got  up. 

"I  guess  you  dont  need  me  any  more,"  he 
said,  "Thank  you  for  listening  and  I  hope  you 
can  do  somethiag  for  me." 

He  did  not  want  to  hear  any  more  discus- 
sion about  caneer  and  so  he  left  the  motel 
room,  quietly  aS  he  had  conxe  in. 

There  was  a !  alienee  for  a  few  moments 
among  tbe  otbe^  men  in  tbe  room. 

"That,"  said  tec  Goodman,  finally.  "Is  case 
No.  200 — In  my  personally-documented  file  of 
men  who  are  dj  Ing  from  radioactive  poison- 
ing.' 

-^-Jxrsnw  McCahtht. 
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IntematioBal 


fenetary  System  or  U.S. 
Geld 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JiOHN  R.  RARICK 


!>■ 


'T   LOtriSIAIVA 


IN  THB  HOU^  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Thwrsdn.  December  14. 1967 
Mr.  RARIcr.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 


rambllngs  on 
for  Americans 


he  gold  market — a  crime 
perliaps  that  is  wiiy  seme 


who  share  our  society  refuse  our  citizen- 
ship— should  be  followed  Iqt  our  i>eople 
with  Interest. 

A  bum's  rush  on  world  currency  to  get 
the  real  value — gold — but.  according  to 
the  newsmen  It  is  always  American  gold. 

When  did  the  United  States  commit 
herself  to  supply  one- half  of  the  gold  sold 
on  the  European  market?  When  did  it  do 
so  and  how?  Who  are  our  other  supposed 
six  partners  In  Switzerland,  that  Is,  are 
tbey  individuals  or  countries? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  AP  and  UPI  releases 
for  December  13  should  be  read  i^  every 
Member  and  I  ask  that  they  follow  my 
remarks : 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C.. 

Dec.  13.  1967] 
Gold  Bittino   Neab   Record   on   PAais   Mabt 

Pabis  (UPI). — Speculators  bought  gold  at 
near-record  rates  today  and  put  a  further 
drain  on  the  TTnlted  States  supply  of  gold. 

Gold  dealers  to  Paris  said  $12.6  million 
worth  of  gold  was  sold  today  on  the  French 
markets,  only  $200,000  less  than  the  record 
sales  that  foUowed  Britain's  devaluation  of 
tbe  pound. 

Dealers  reported  in  London  and  Zurich  that 
demand  for  gold  also  was  "very  high." 

In  London  the  price  moved  up  to  almost 
$36.20,  up  an  eighth  of  a  cent  from  yester- 
day, but  the  sterUng  price  remained  un- 
changed. 

Speculators  wbo  rush  to  trade  their  paper 
money  for  gold  are,  in  effect,  attacking  tbe 
American  d<dlar.  The  United  States  Is  com- 
mitted to  supply  half  of  the  gold  sold  on 
tbe  Kuropean  markets,  thereby  keeping  its 
price  steady  at  $36  an  oimce. 

(ftom  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  DC 

Dec.   13,    1B67] 
Pabis  Sqoxbzeo,  London  la  Told 

Ix>NDoiT  (AP). — The  seven  member  ooun- 
trtes  of  the  London  gold  pool  have  agreed 
on  new  plans  to  curb  gold  trading  and  sup- 
port the  vs.  dollar,  the  London  Times  said 
today. 

Tto  new  restrictions  put  an  "ingenious 
squeeze"  on  the  French  government  which 
could  force  tt  to  support  tbe  dollar,  the 
Times  said. 

Tbe  Times  said  tbe  TXmted  States  and  its 
*lx  partners  In  the  gcAd  pool  agreed  in  Basel, 
SwltBerland,  Sunday  and  Monday  to  ban 
d«aUag  In  the  future  sale  or  deUvery  of  gold, 
toban  dealing  to  gold  on  credit,  and  to  ban 
bids  on  behalf  of  other  central  banks,  which 
now  wm  have  to  apply  directly  to  tbe  UB. 
wsasury. 

TOie  new  measures  aim  to  protect  official 
COM  reserves  from  opeoulators  during  the 
readjustment  of  the  international  monetary 
■Jrtom  in  the  wake  of  the  devaluation  of 
«M  pound.  But  the  measures  amount  to 
"JMBlve  support  for  tbe  doUar  since  they 
should  help  to  protect  tbe  U.S.  gold  reserve 
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to  In  conference  and  which  was  adopted 
by  this  body  yesterday. 

I  look  upon  this  legislation  as  not 
being  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
citizens.  When  originally  voting  in  favor 
of  this  legislation,  it  was  anticip>ated  that 
it  would  subsequently  be  Improved 
upon — that  the  House  bill  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  base  upon  which  to  build. 
Though  some  Improvement  was  realized 
In  the  Senate  version,  the  conferees 
failed  to  come  forth  with  the  necessary 
legislation. 

Of  particular  note  is  the  amendment 
pertaining  to  welfare  programs  aiding 
families  with  dependent  children.  As  re- 
ported by  the  conferees  and  adopted 
yesterday,  aid  to  dependent  children  is 
to  be  frozen  at  levels  of  January  l,  that 
is,  the  Federal  Government  will  pay  its 
share  of  the  Federal-State  welfare  pro- 
gram only  at  the  level  of  recipients  set 
as  of  January  1,  1968.  Persons  going  on 
the  aid  for  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren rolls  above  that  level  will  only  re- 
ceive State  and  local  assistance.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  Government  is  turn- 
ing its  back  on  sJl  those  famlUes  and 
children  who  would  beo<mie  eligible  for 
assistance  after  January  1,  1968,  under 
existing  eligibility  regulations. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  Nation,  wlilch  Is  the  wealthiest 
In  the  world,  uses  less  of  its  national 
wealth  for  the  social  welfare  of  Its  citi- 
zens than  other  advanced  Industrial  na- 
tions and  frequently  less  than  many  poor 
and  developing  nations.  While  West 
Germany  and  Luxembourg  use  approxi- 
mately 17  percent  of  their  groes  national 
product  for  social  welfare  measures,  the 

United  States  uses  only  7  percent. 

We  have  little  to  rejoice  about  con- 
cerning the  legislation  passed  by  this 
body  yesterday.  Yes,  It  is  an  improve- 
ment In  aome  areas — which  prompted 
my  "yea"  vote— but  It  still  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Let  us  now  address  our- 
selves to  the  legislative  task  that  re- 
mains ahead  if  we  are  to  fvUflll  our  ob- 
ligation to  the  senior  and  less  fortunate 
Citizens  of  this  Nation. 


Social  Security  AmendmeBts  of  1967 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or   SRODK   ISLAND 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  December  13. 1967 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
Of  tbe  disgraceful  paradocces  of  this  Na- 
«»  Is  its  unparalleled  ability  to  care 
lor  Its  senior  and  less  fortunate  citizens, 
yet  its  failure  to  do  so. 
.^rhaps  the  most  vivid  manifestation 
M  tbls  is  the  social  security  biU  agreed 


Soviet  Boldness  ia  the  Near  East 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   IU.INOI8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  December  14, 1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
repeatedly  emphasized  that  the  natural 
preoccupation  we  have  with  Vietnam 
permitted  the  Soviet  Union  to  move  with 
increasing  boldness  in  the  Near  East.  The 
significance  of  these  developments  is  very 
thoroughly  analyzed  In  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Richard  Pattee  which  ap- 
peared in  the  £>ecember  8  issue  of  the 
New  World: 

SovixTs  nxxnto  MmsABT  Powaa  Gap 
(By  Richard  Pattee) 

Tbe  slow  film  of  events  In  tbe  Middle  Bast 
eonflnns  day  after  day  tbe  fact  that  the 
prospect  of  an  Arab-IsraeU  aetUement  ta 
Uttle  abort  of   tanpoaalble,   at  least  in  ttie 


present  state  of  the  atmosphere  between  the 
two  adversaries. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  course  of  events 
does  demonstrate  that  this  vital  area  of  the 
world's  surface  is  gradually— Indeed  rap- 
idly—being flUed  by  tbe  Soviet  umon. 

The  naive  idea  held  in  some  quarters  that 
on  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
rebellion,  the  Soviet  umon  is  now  a  com- 
fortable society  of  technocrats,  who  have 
abandoned  their  revolutionary  ideas,  is  com- 
pletely vitiated  by  the  progress  of  the  USSR 
In  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  never  agam 
will  British  influence  ISecome  of  any  slgnifl- 
cance  in  the  area. 

The  government  of  tbe  United  Kingdom 
bas  managed  an  almost  impossible  feat:  it 
bas  lost  tbe  confidence  and  respect  of  both 
Bides  in  the  present  tension  and  the  haste 
with  which  it  is  preparing  to  leave  South 
Arabia  attests  to  tbe  ooll^;>se  of  the  last 
bastion  of  British  power  in  the  region. 

Into  this  void,  the  Soviet  Union  moved 
with  both  speed  and  effectiveness.  In  South 
Arabia  tbe  movement  that  is  scheduled  to 
exert  tbe  major  power  is  oriented  toward 
Moscow.  In  the  Yemen,  the  Egyptians  have 
been  virtually  forced  to  abdicate  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Republican  Al  Salal  and 
tbe  Installation  of  Abdu  Rahman  A  Iryanl. 

CJalro  can  no  longer  proceed  with  the  ex- 
pansion toward  the  lower  part  of  the  Red 
Sea  as  It  did  during  the  years  of  engagement 
in  tbe  Temem  expedition.  Moreover,  tbe  So- 
viet Union  has  long  had  a  flim  base  In  the 
Temen  and  with  the  departure  ot  the 
Egyptians  may  very  weU  increase  it. 

The  presence  of  the  Soviet  fleet  ta  tbe 
Mediterranean  Is  an  event  al  such  enormous 
Importance  that  one  wonders  tbat  It  has 
not  been  noted  everywhere  as  one  of  tbe 
meet  dramatic  departures  ta  modem  history. 

Tbe  estimate  Is  from  46  to  SS  veeeels  in 
th&t  sea,  operating,  or  at  least  present,  from 
Oran  ta  Algeria  to  Port  Said  ta  Egypt.  Le 
Figaro  of  Paris  has  estimated  tbat  at  least 

a  thousand  Soviet  offlcers  txt  engaged  in  the 

work  at  recreating  the  shattered  Egyptian 
army  after  the  debacle  of  last  June. 

From  Prencb  sources  It  Is  clear  that  the 
Soviets  have  moved  ta  od  Algeria  ta  enor- 
mous numbers.  Syria  remains,  as  It  was  be- 
fore Jime,  a  major  center  of  Soviet  activity, 
attested  by  the  absolute  tatranslgence  of 
the  Syrian  regime  regarding  peace  poesi- 
bmues.  ^^ 

The  wbole  thing  remtads  one  strongly  of 
the  19tb  century  when  Tzarlst  aspirations 
were  Identical.  Concentration  on  the  Viet- 
nam struggle  and  tbe  cessation  of  open  war- 
fare ta  tbe  Middle  East  should  not  obscure 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  as  active 
as  ever  and  pursues  with  the  same  relentless 
patience  the  goals  that  were  set  long  ago 
even  bef(»e  the  1917  Bevcdutlon. 


The  Snrtax  QaestioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14, 1967 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  we  have  been  reading  about  Ihie 
President's  request  for  a  10-peroent 
surcharge  on  incomes  to  help  finance 
the  Vietnam  war,  to  help  cut  ttie  budget 
deficit,  and  to  help  stem  inflation.  It  has 
beoi  dUBcult  for  me  to  reooncile  myself 
to  the  President's  thinking  when  he  an- 
noimced  ta  Noveml>er  that  the  defldt 
was  expected  to  reach  $30  to  >35  bUUon. 
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wbOe  at  that  very  time,  his  proposed 
tax  Increaae/spendlng  cut  plan  was 
Teady  for  submission  tb  Congress  and 
showed  the  deficit  to  be  $22.4  biUlon 
which  could  be  reduced  $2.6  billion  as  a 
i«8Ult  of  planned  expenditure  controls, 
leavlnc  a  $19.8  bUUon  deficit  in  sight. 

I  have  considered  all  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  administration  in  sup- 
port of  this  tax  increase  and  I  am  simply 
unable  to  accept  them.  And  so,  for  the 
followiner  reasons,  I  cannot  at  this  time 
support  a  tax  increase: 

First.  The  administration  says  a  tax 
Increase  is  needed  to  halt  inflation,  but 
fhls  contention  is  disputed  by  leading 
economists  In  the  President's  own  party. 
What  we  are  experiencing,  I  believe.  Is 
inflation  generated  by  massive  Giovem- 
ment  spending,  with  the  Government 
bidding  against  private  economy  for 
manpower  and  services.  This  opens  the 
door  to  inflnUonary  wage  settlements. 

Second.  The  administration  sulmits  it 
Is  faced  with  a  mulUbilllon-dollar  deficit 
but  has  fafled  to  make  any  meaningful 
reductloDS  In  nonessential  spending  or 
postpcMie  new  and  untried  programs  not 
Tltal  to  the  Nation's  welfare. 

Third.  One  at  the  principal  arguments 
fuivanced  in  behalf  of  the  surcharge  is 
that  Its  enactment  would  relieve  pressiire 
on  the  mioney  market,  thus  obviating  an 
Increase  In  the  general  interest  level.  In 
view  of  recent  Federal  Reserve  Board 
action,  this  argument  is  no  longer  valid. 
The  dampening  effect  of  increased  inter- 
eat  rates  mperlmpoeed  with  a  tax  in- 
crease ml^t  wen  plunge  our  economy 
Into  a  recevrion.  Budget  cuts  provide  a 
more  flexible  economic  weapon  because 
they  can  be  put  into  effect  at  once  and 
allow  for  a  more  rapid  reversal  of  policy. 

Fourth.  A  tax  increase  would  be  an 
unneceMary  additional  burden  <m  the 
Blddle-faicoaie  taxpayer  and  especially 
hard  on  tboee  cttlsens  on  fixed  Incomes. 


I 


Mbaiy  Cmnty  Fara  Boreaa 


EZTDVSXON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  L  BUTTON 

TOKK 


Of  THS  UOUSB  OP  REPBESENTATrVBS 

Thurtdav,  December  14, 1967 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harry 
Oarry,  president  of  the  Albany  Coimty 
Farm  Bureau,  which  outlines  subjects  at 
special  ooocem  to  the  Farm  Bureau. 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
an  at  the  views  espressed  In  Mr.  Garry's 
letter,  I  do  think  the  positions  taken  fair- 
ly well  reflect  grassroot  feelings  on  a 
number  of  matters  held  by  many  citizens 
aenred  by  the  Farm  Bureau. 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  win 
be  Interested  in  this  pertinent  and  precise 
statement.  The  letter  follows : 

Albamt  Oottntt  Pajuc  BtrxxAir, 
Eatt  Berne.  N.T..  December  11,  1997. 
'Boa-  DAifm.  B.  Bdttom, 
JTember  of  Congrett, 
Umgioarth  BMOAtng, 
WatMHfton.  D.O. 

Dbab  Duf :  Z  was  empowered  by  the  Dlra»> 
ton  to  send  yon  this  letter  epltomiilng.tbair 


«:>iiTiVing  on  «  aom^what  broader  subject  of 
mucli  concern  at  tills  time  to  farmers  and 
other  segments  of  ©tir  society.  Tlie  Impasse 
between  our  President  and  Congress  on  the 
matter  of  more  goyemment  spending  lias 
served  to  stlmulata  this  line  of  thought. 

A  frequently  used  excvise  for  the  proposed 
super  bUUon  doUar  budget  Is  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  It  Is  undeniable  that  this  has  caused 
our  defense  spendl^ig  to  skyrocket  from  Its 
already  high  plateau.  Most  Americans  seem 
to  realize  that  Com|nunlsm  must  be  stopped 
from  annlhllaUng  i^en's  freedom  somewhere, 
and  If  this  la  wher^  It  must  be,  let's  get  It 
over  with  as  soon  M  possible. 

The  area  of  speddlng  which  Is  axlomatl- 
caUy  the  straw  tltat  seems  to  break  the 
camel's  back  Is  the  Increasingly  rapid  escala- 
tion of  non-defenae  spending. 

As  recenUy  as  IWO,  our  National  budget 
called  for  $31  biuftn  In  this  category.  The 
,  proposed  65  bUlloa  dollars  for  the  forth- 
coming one  has  more  than  doubled  the  1960 
figure — this  In  only  7  short  years.  Prolifera- 
tion of  do-good  programs  without  end  or 
any  concern  on  thepart  of  their  proUgonlsts 
as  t«  the  source  ♦f  the  money  needed  to 
finance  the  astronimilcal  budgets  they  en- 
taU  la  pushing  o\|r  country  and  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  wofld  Into  the  current  state 
of  apprehension  asito  our  financial  Integrity 
and  the  tuture  stability  of  the  prime  world 
currency — the  American  dollar.  The  recent 
devaluation  of  tht  Brittah  pound  sterling 
has  shaken  many  people  out  of  a  state  of 
lethargy  regarding  (the  financial  facts  of  life 
In  the  19e0's.  I 

It  Is  a  sobering'  thotight  to  realize  that 
Just  the  Interest  on  our  National  debt  ap- 
proximates 115  blUlon  per  year.  It  disturbs 
many  of  us  to  face  up  to  fact  that  the  total 
tax  load  for  Amvlca  this  year — National, 
State  and  local — approaches  $313  bllUon. 

One  doee  not  have  to  lie  an  economist  to 
realize  that  the  Inflattonary  pressure  Imposed 
on  our  economy  bf  spending  more  than  we 
earn  year  after  year,  robs  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lars rightfully  theirs  by  Inveatment.  retire- 
ment, social  security  or  net  returns  from  vo- 
cations such  as  Agriculture  which  cannot 
demand  and  get  the  6  or  0%  wage  Increase 
being  force  1  by  laboc  leaders  on  ft  helpless 
society.  The  PresldlBnt's  ekhortatlona  to  hold 
the  line  on  wage  d«»nands  In  keeping  with  the 
expected  3%  productivity  Increase  fall  on 
deaf  eara. 

It  la  becoming  apparent  to  many  of  us  that 
Wa  Insistence  on  *  10%  tax  Increase,  coupled 
with  a  record-br«Biklng  budget.  In  essence 
serves  notice  on  the  already  heavily  over- 
loaded taxpayer  that  he  must  tighten  bla 
belt,  spead  leas  for  his  own  needs  so  that  the 
ever  more  jxrwerful  govemmMit  can  spend 
more.  Perhaps  hlatory  will  record  that  the 
President,  by  this  action,  has  compelled 
many  of  \i«  to  see  the  light.  If  we  want  all 
the  benefits  of  hk  Great  Society,  we  must 
begin  paying  for  them — not  Just  in  some 
future  year,  or  b*  some  generation  yet  un- 
born, but  now.        I 

Chairman  WUbdr  Mills  of  the  House  Ways 
and  (Teans  Comnittee  is  to  be  commended 
for  not  yielding  to  the  White  House  demands 
for  more  and  mote  taxes  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  money  1^  wants  to  spend.  We  hope 
you  back  Mr.  IifiBs  to  the  hilt.  Let's  see  a 
whopping  cut  In  the  proposed  budget  and 
the  next  one  befbre  contemplating  an  in- 
crease In  the  already  htavy  tax  load. 
Agriculture  Is  a  good  place  to  start. 
The  Administration's  program  of  crop  con- 
trols, allotments,  subeldlea,  direct  payments 
and  such,  not  to  mention  the  grandiose 
schemes  presMitly  in  Secretary  Preeman's 
head  for  recreatloti.  Economic  Develoixnent, 
eta.  shoxild  be  phased  out  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  n\im6er  of  active  farmers  feed- 
ing Americana  continues  Ita  present  rate  at 
decline  and  the  number  of  UjSDA.  em- 
ployees continues,  to  grow,  it  Is  conceivable 
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that  we  may  eventual  y  have  a  'OSX>^.  em- 
ployee foe  every  farmer. 

Porelgn  aid  should  be  cut  to  the  bone. 
Why  continue  to  lavish  American  dollars, 
■orely  needed  at  boibe  to  strengthen  our 
own  economy's  balance  of  payments  in  world 
markets,  on  people  au  over  the  world  who 
couldnt  care  lees  for  America? 

Anti-Poverty  Progratns  and  many  Job  De- 
velopment or  Training  Programs  of  ques- 
tionable worth  or  result*  shovild  be  elimi- 
nated as  soon  as  possible.  Our  private  and 
reUglous  charitable  Ihstltutlona  have  done 
an  admirable  Job  in  tihe  past  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  ttw  even  better  Job  of 
which  they  are  capal^le  K  properly  encour- 
aged by  an  understanding  -govemment. 

In  regard  to  Pederfa  Aid  to  Education — 
many  school  Administrators  seem  to  feel  that 
much  of  the  money  presently  being  poured 
into  Education  by  ti»e  Federal  Government 
entails  much  waste  aitd  overlapping  of  func- 
tions and  could  morel  effectively  be  handled 
at  the  local  level. 

These  are  a  few  of  l|he  areas  in  which  Fed- 
eral spending  could  |be  effectively  cut  and 
a  balance  between  Income  and  outgo  estab- 
lished once  again.  In  the  eyes  of  key  men  in 
the  world's  great  money  markets,  we  woxild 
have  taken  the  vital  step  to  begin  to  p«t 
our  financial  house  in  order. 

The  present  heavy  <rain  on  ovir  fast-dwln- 
dUng  supply  of  gold  has  caused  our  reserves 
to  decline  from  $22.9  bUlion  to  $13.1  bUUoa 
in  10  years.  At  the  sa^e  time,  foreign  claims 
against  these  reaerv^  have  climbed  from 
$16.8  bUUon  to  $30  bUllon.  With  only  $13.1 
bUIlon  in  gold  reserves  to  meet  outstanding 
obligations  of  $30  billion.  It  Is  time  for  each 
one  of  us  to  do  a  little  soul  searching. 
Sincerely, 

Habst  Oaut, 

President. 
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The  Impact  of  Ins  itntieiud  iDvettori  on 
the  Stoik  Market 


EXTENSION 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHT7SR-rS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0»  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  iMcemher  14, 1967 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rapid 
Increase  in  the  siae  and  activity  of  in- 
stitutional investoiB  in  the  stock  markets 
has  cVeated  a  new  force  in  the  securities 
industry  that  mu4t  be  recognized.  Our 
virtually  tot«a  lack  of  knowledge  about 
the  implications  otf  this  new  force  has 
been  a  source  of  ereat  concern  to  me. 
As  a  result,  I  hav0  joined  with  my  good 
friend  and  distingiiished  colleague  from 
California,  John  H.  Moss,  in  introducing 
caUing  on  the  SEC 
study  the  Impact  of 
Btors    on    the    stock 


a  Joint  resolutio 
to  investigate 
institutional    Inv 
markets. 

An  article,  by 
sociated  Press  bus 


»hn  Cunnlff,  the  As- 
less  writer,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  December  13  issue  of  the 
Washington  Star,  points  out  some  of  the 
major  problems  and  questions  raised  by 
the  emergence  of  this  new  force  in  the 
stock  markets.  It  also  presents  a  concise 
summary  of  the  concern  expressed  by 
various  segments  of  the  securities  indus- 
try,                         j 

Mr.  Speaker,  siftoe  this  Is  a  subject  I 
am  confident  wlU  receive  the  increasing 
attention  of  aU  df  my  coDeagues,  but 
hopefuUy  not  as  jthe  result  of  another 


October  1929,  X  am  inserting  this  flna 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Rscokd: 
PBtroKMAMcx  Cui.t'  Butum  DncAMS  roa 
Bic-BTrrxi  Paosa 

(By  John  Cunnlff) 

Nrw  York. — ^Pressure  has  built  up  strongly 
in  the  past  few  weeks  to  study  the  impact 
on  stock  prices  of  institutional  trading,  es- 
pecially by  the  performance  or  go-go  mutual 
funds.  A  belief  exists  that  the  enormous 
blocks  of  shares  owned,  bought  and  sold  by 
these  wealthy  institutions — funds,  banks,  In- 
turen,  trusts— may  bring  disorder  to  the 
msrket  causing  unusualy  sharp  price 
changes. 

Of  chief  Interest  are  the  activities  of  per- 
formance funds,  which  chum  their  portfolio* 
tn  quest  of  short-term  profits  so  as  always 
to  show  the  flashiest  results,  or  performance, 
at  any  given  time.  Manuel  F.  Cohen,  chair- 
man of  the  Securities  b  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, has  now  suggested  that  a  broad  study 
be  made  of  institutional  trading.  No  such 
study  now  exists,  although  the  cult  of  per- 
formance Is  spreading. 

In  mid-November,  Robert  Hsutck.  who  re- 
placed Keith  Funston  as  president  of  the 
New  Tork  Stock  Exchange  just  a  few  weeks 
earlier  endorsed  proposals  for  a  Joint  in- 
dustry-govenmient  study.  This  la  the  first 
tlms  the  exchange  has  gone  on  record  for 
such  a  study. 

■EC    aiUDT    VaCED 

Early  this  month  Reps.  John  Moss  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Hastings  Keith  of  Massachusetts, 
who  have  long  studied  performance  activities, 
fomially  proposed  that  the  SEC  alone  carry 
out  the  study. 

Even  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest 
mutual  funds.  Howard  Stein  of  the  Dreyfus 
Fund,  felt  oomi>elled  two  weeks  ago  to  break 
a  long  public  silence  and  warn  of  the  grow- 
ing cult  of  performance. 

'It  oan  easily  become  institutionalized 
(peculation."  he  told  an  audience  of  Harvard 
Business  School  graduates.  He  endorsed  the 
Idea  of  a  study. 

XmOKICATIOM   KEXDKD 

Now  the  SEC  has  also  decided  that  mutual 
fund  investment  ooDi{>anies  must  report  all 
their  portfoUo  transactions,  not  just  their 
position  in  securities  at  the  end  of  each 
quarterly  period.  The  old  regulation  often 
yennitted  much  in-out  trading  within  the 
period  to  go  unrep>orted. 

The  new  rules  may  put  a  magnifying  glass 
on  the  go-go  funds,  which  hereafter  miist  re- 
port their  daUy  weekly  or  monthly  trading 
In  a  stock  even  if  they  have  eliminated  the 
holding  by  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

It  would  also  be  a  start  toward  developing 
the  Information  needed  to  outUne  the 
boundaries  of  the  study,  which  wUl  require 
not  only  masses  of  statistics  but  some  very 
dl*cemlng  judgments  to  be  made  of  them. 

Perhaps  also  it  would  lead  to  better  in- 
fonoed  shareowners;  very  few  Investors 
today  know  the  power  and  role  of  instltu- 
Uons.  Even  mutual  fund  shareowners  know 
relatively  little  about  their  fxmd's  buying  and 
ieUlng. 

The  Importsmce  of  a  study  of  Institutional 
Investors  grows  daily  for  insUtutions  have 
grown  from  about  $88.6  billion  In  assets  in 
1946  to  more  than  $666  billion  now. 

Not  all  this  financial  power  is  in  stocks,  of 
course,  but  the  role  of  institutions  wUl  con- 
tinue to  grow.  Insurance  companies  now  are 
planning  to  form  their  own  mutual  funda. 
John  Hancock,  in  fact,  made  Its  announce- 
ment this  week. 

However,  It  hasn't  been  the  size  alone 
™»t  worries  analysts.  The  furious  trading 
pace,  the  in-out  trading,  the  speculation,  the 
widden  tmloadlng  of  vast  numbers  of  shares 
«•  perhaps  even  more  worrisome. 

Not  only  has  volume  on  the  exchangee 
*'M«1  to  records,  but  In  some  areas  of  the 
market  volaUUty  has  Increased  sharply. 
otocto  have  had  sharp  runups  and  tiiaipeT 


onllspaee.  tr^>plxig  many  InTeaton  wbo  have 
f  aUad  to  reoognlae  that  oondlttoiM  hav* 
changed. 

CDLT  BPiauia 

As  the  performance  cult  ■preada,  collegefe, 
mimlcipalitlea.  states,  banka.  colleges  and 
foundations  are  becoming  more  interested  in 
activating  their  portfolios. 

"Many  of  these  people  dont  know  how  to 
perform,"  said  one  prominent  portfolio  man- 
age this  week.  "Eventually  they'll  simply  be 
trying  to  outgueeb  each  other." 

Nevertheless,  not  everyone  is  endorsing  the 
concept  of  such  a  study.  Ihe  new  president 
of  the  Investment  Bankers  Association, 
Francis  R.  Schank  of  Chicago,  has  disagreed 
with  Cohen's  Suggestion. 

"If  the  owners  cant  run  their  own  busi- 
ness," he  said,  "it  is  doubtful  that  the  gov- 
ernment can  do  better." 

However,  with  such  currents  moving 
through  the  stock  market  a  study  certainly 
seems  In  demand.  For  one  thing,  It  might 
answer  the  question  of  whether  short-term 
trading  lb  necessary  for  greater  profit,  except 
to  brokers. 

It  Is  remarkable  that  in  a  speculative  mar- 
ket a  mutual  fund  with  perhaps  the  greatest 
gain  this  year,  an  Increase  of  more  than  100 
percent,  literally  Is  a  warehouse  of  long 
term,  fundamentally  sound,  unglamoroua 
stocks  and  bonds. 


Pioneers  of  die  Metabi  Range 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OW   KINiaBBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  20, 1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
Mesabl  Range  Is  known  and  envied  the 
world  over  for  its  quantity  and  quality  of 
iron  ore.  But  we  have  an  even  gi^ater 
resource  and  that  is  the  trained  talent 
that  has  gone  on  from  our  fine  school 
systems  to  distinguish  themselves 
throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  this  hu- 
man resource  that  has  heen  tempered  and 
educated  in  that  great  Iron  Range  is  Dr. 
Cledo  Brunetti.  who  received  the  first 
Ph.  D.  in  electrical  engineering  ever 
granted  by  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
As  ea,T]s  as  1942  Dr.  Brunetti  was  selected 
as  the  outstanding  electrical  engineer  in 
the  United  States.  This  distinguished 
engineer  developed  the  radio  proximity 
fuze  which  played  a  crucial  part  in  World 
War  n.  He  also  led  the  team  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  that  first  produced 
printed  circuits  which  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  micro  electronics,  which  today  is 
a  million  dollar  business. 

Little  wonder  that  this  outstanding  sci- 
entist, teacher,  industrialist  and  adviser 
to  Governors  was  selected  as  the  honored 
guest  main  speaker  of  his  hometown's 
Diamond  Day  celebration.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  speech  radiates  the  true 
glory  of  the  famed  iron  range  of  Minne- 
sota. I  commend  it  to  all  as  a  study  of 
how  pioneers  from  a  host  of  countries 
Joined  hands  to  help  mold  America. 

PiONiBxs  or  TRX  Mesabi  Range 
(Address  delivered  to  the  Pioneers  of  the 
Mesabl  Range  at  the  Diamond  Anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  dty  of  Virginia  and 
discovery  of  iron  on  the  Mesabl  Range. 
August  la,  1967) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Pioneers  of  Virginia  and  the 
Mesabl  Bange,   Senator  Eugene   McCarthy, 


Oongteasiimn  John  Blatnlk.  TTjB.  ClvU  Servlc* 
Oonunlatoasr  lAidwlg  J.  Andolaek.  Attorney 
a«neral  Douglas  Head,  dlsting^ulahed  mem- 
ben  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature,  Mayor  and 
cMc  leaders  of  the  Meeabt  Range,  Mias  Min- 
neeota  (Charlotte  Sime),  Mlaa  Mtnn«ota 
TTnivetae  (Bettyann  Brewer)  and  friends.  It 
la  most  stimulating  to  be  with  you  in  this 
massive  celebration  honoring  those  who  pio- 
neered this  part  of  the  country. 

I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  humility  in  your 
having  chosen  me  as  guest  of  honor  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  the  moat  valuable  recognition 
I  have  ever  received  for  it  comes  from  people 
who  have  known  me  longer  than  anyone. 

Our  main  purpose  today  Is  to  honor  the 
pioneer  men  and  women  who  had  the  spirt  t 
and  ooivage  to  come  to  this  wUdemeas  to 
try  to  make  a  living,  and  succeeded.  You  Pio- 
neers didn't  have  an  easy  experience.  Those 
who  couldn't  afford  to  ride  on  the  new  raJl- 
rocul  either  walked  or  drove  wagons  up  froca 
Duluth.  When  you  <u-rtved  you  couldnt  go 
to  a  real  estate  office  to  pick  out  a  house  or 
apartment  to  live  In,  for  there  weren't  any. 
If  you  knew  a  good  carpenter,  who  bad  the 
tools,  you  got  your  friends  to  help  you  nail  a 
frame  house  together. 

You  found  beautiful  virgin  pines,  spruce 
and  lakes  here  but  also  virgin  mud.  swamps 
and  an  eternity  of  rocks.  Some  of  you  mer- 
chants took  all  your  savings,  borrowed  what 
you  oould  and  like  my  dad  filled  up  a  swamp 
on  first  street  north  and  built  a  frame  store. 
Then,  like  he,  you  <Hxiered  goods  from  Du- 
luth and  Chicago  and  did  the  best  you  oould 
to  keep  your  credit  good  while  apples  spoUed 
in  big  barrels  in  the  celler  and  potatoes  gfrew 
roots  that  stuck  nine  feet  out  of  the  sack. 

Many  of  you  recall  taking  your  dinner  palls 
and  shovels  and  walking  miles  up  to  the 
Norman  or  Loi(e  Jack  mines  at  5  AJtC  in 
seven  feet  of  snow  and  a  60  mile  Arctic  gale. 

Minnesota  had  treasures  to  offer  but  not 
to  weaklings.  The  Mesabl  yielded  up  hema- 
tite and  magnetite  to  your  wisdom,  muscle 
and  sweat.  To  produce  it  you  labored  twelve 
hours  underground  or  In  the  open  pits  freea- 
ing  in  the  winter  and  boiling  hot  in  the 
simimer  with  giant  mosquito*  attacking 
early  in  the  morning  and  late  In  the  after- 
noon and  biting  black  files  working  the  day 
shift. 

It  took  more  courage  for  you  to  give  up 
everything  back  east  or  in  your  foreign 
homeland  and  come  here  to  pioneer  than  it 
does  the  astronauts  going  to  the  moon — 
you  dldnt  have  thoiisands  of  scientists 
watching  your  every  step,  computers  to 
straighten  you  out  when  you  took  the  wrong 
path,  and  someone  paying  all  your  expenses. 

The  Mesabl  has  a  fascinating  history.  At 
one  time  volcanoes  spouted  lava  and  dust 
here,  iron  molecules  which  were  washed  into 
the  bottom  of  the  vast  sea  that  covered  the 
spot  in  which  we  axe  meeting  today.  Count- 
less millions  of  years  produced  a  solid  bed  of 
iron  and  silica  formation  that  lay  here  untU 
the  giant  glaciers  came  down  from  the  north. 
These  glaciers  bull -dozed  billions  of  tons  of 
dirt,  rocks  and  gravel  over  the  sea  bed.  The 
sea  of  water  above  xis  was  replaced  by  a  sea 
of  glacial  ice  thousands  of  feet  high. 

In  time  the  loe  melted  and  the  waters  re- 
ceded, pouring  over  Chicago  and  Niagara 
Falls  and  leaving  the  body  known  as  the 
Great  I^akes.  Shifts  in  the  earth  caused  the 
former  ^ea  bed  to  tilt  untU  the  northern 
shores  appeared  just  above  the  surface.  These 
northern  shores  of  the  sea  were  the  iron  ore 
formations  that  formed  the  vast  Mesabl 
range.  These  were  the  "crops"  planted  bil- 
lions of  years  ago  that  you  pioneers  came  to 
liarvest. 

You  followed  on  the  footsteps  of  the  pio- 
neer bushwhackers  George  Stuntz  and  the 
Merritt  brothers  who  came  up  seeking  gold. 
They  paddled  up  the  St.  Louis  river  in  canoes 
and  because  the  river  ran  parallel  and  south 
of  the  Meeabl  they  consistently  avoided  the 
very  terrain  they  were  ultimately  to  discover 
qiUte  accidently.  The  St.  Louis  entered  Es- 
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quagbama  Lake  then  Lake  ESaibarra*  where 
they  portaged  over  to  Pike  river  and  on  Into 
Lake  VennlUlon.  It  was  there,  at  Tower,  Min- 
nesota, where  George  St\mtz  was  to  make 
the  first  discovery  of  Iron  ore  in  Minnesota, 
adjacent  to  beds  of  "fools  gold".  Their  search 
at  first  was  so  focxissed  on  finding  gold  that 
iron  was  farthest  from  their  minds.  As  the 
legend  of  Paul  de  KruU  tells  It.  they  encoun- 
tered a  man  named  North  Albert  Posey.  He 
was  the  only  white  settler  between  Duluth 
and  the  Hudson  Bay.  He  had  dedicated  hla 
life  to  teaching  the  Indians  how  to  be  black- 
smiths. Encountering  the  Merrltt  brothers 
one  day  he  asked  their  mission.  "We're  look- 
ing for  gold,  they  said",  well,  replies  North 
Albert,  "I  don't  Itnow  about  gold,  but  If  It's 
Iron  you  want  we  got  plenty  all  around".  The 
pioneers  coali  care  less  about  iron  and  on 
they  went. 

Later,  with  the  creation  of  Increasing  re- 
quirements for  steel,  the  Carnegie  furnaces 
In  Cleveland  demanded  more  ore  and  the 
Merrit  brothers  turned  their  attention  to 
Iron.  Still  the  rich  deposits  eluded  them  and 
they  spent  over  twenty  years  of  cold,  hunger, 
misery  and  disappointment  searching  and 
searching.  Then  one  day.  In  1877,  Casslus 
Merrltt,  one  of  the  seven  sons  of  Lewis  Mer- 
rltt. called  the  "Seven  Iron  Men"  was  leading 
a  party  laying  out  a  line  for  a  railroad  to 
Canada.  Seeking  a  low  grade  crossing  over  the 
MlBsabe  Mountain  he  looked  down  and  saw 
a  rock,  reddlah  blue  and  purple  In  color.  He 
brought  It  back  to  Duluth  and  lo,  it  was  rich 
Iron  ore. 

Up  they  came  again  with  redoubled  eff<Ml». 
Oa  November  1«,  1890,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  MWritt  team.  Capt.  J.  A.  Nlcols,  made 
the  first  dlacovery  of  the  Iron  bearing  bed 
near  Mountain  Iron,  Minnesota.  In  March 
1893.  another  ot  the  team,  Capt.  J.  a.  Cohoe, 
dlfloovered  Iron  on  the  Mlasabe  Mountain 
and  the  city  at  Vlrigna  came  into  l)elng. 

The  name  Virginia  was  adopted  on  July  12, 
1893.  It  was  incorporated  *■  *  village  on  No- 
vember 13,  1893.  As  one  of  ant  distinguished 
Pioneers.  Burt  D.  Pearson,  Editor  of  the 
Meaabl  Dally  News  told  me.  the  lots  of  the 
first  180  acres  were  sold  on  September  16, 
1893  at  auction  on  the  stepe  of  the  Court 
House  In  Duluth.  O.  D.  Kinney  and  A.  E. 
Humphrey's  organization  known  as  the  Vir- 
ginia Improvement  Co.  was  the  pioneer  real 
estate  group.  The  lots  went  for  $300  to  »400 
each. 

Virginia  got  its  name  from  the  Virgin  coun- 
try In  which  it  was  located  and  also  because 
of  the  Virginia  Improvement  Company, 
founded  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  home 
state  at  Mr.  Humphreys.  In  1803  the  power 
and  light  oompany  and  the  Rrst  National 
Tt^TiV  were  formed.  John  Owens  was  the  first 
Village  president  and  Hiram  Eaton  the  first 
Justice  of  the  peace. 

There  were  two  railroads,  the  DM&IR  from 
Duluth  to  Mlasalta  to  Ely  and  the  DM&N 
tTom  Duluth  to  Mt.  Iron.  Stage  coaches  ran 
between  the  two  and  served  Virginia.  In  De- 
cember 1893,  tlie  DMftN  ran  a  spur  line  from 
Wolf  Junction  Into  Virginia  and  the  town 
began  to  grow  like  wUdflre.  WUdflre  It  waa 
for  the  giant  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Lumber 
company,  which  was  to  become  the  largest 
white  pine  sawmill  In  the  world,  also  came 
Into  being  in  1893  as  the  FlnUyson  Lumber 
Co. 

Seven  months  after  Virginia  became  a  Vil- 
lage, on  Sunday,  June  IB,  1893,  the  sawmill 
whistle  blew  an  unceasing  blast  like  an  air 
raid  siren.  The  mill  had  caiight  fire  and  was 
a  raging  Infemo.  By  noon  the  next  day  Vir- 
ginia was  completely  destroyed.  The  resi- 
dents rebuilt  the  pity  immediately.  The  next 
year  they  Incorporated  a  school  district  and 
built  the  first  school,  the  Central  School. 

A  plow  and  shovel  man  from  the  east, 
Henry  CHlver.  had  taken  a  lease  from  the  Mer- 
rltt brothers  on  the  Mlssabe  Mountain  mine 
and  the  city  grew  and  grew  as  people  poured 


In  from  aU  oveit  the  world  to  work  in  the 
mines.  On  Thursday,  June  7,  1900  with  the 
population  at  BDOO.  the  mlU  whUtle  blew 
again  and  again  most  of  the  dty  was  des- 
troyed by  fire.  Again  the  citizens  bent  their 
efforts  to  rebuild  It  into  what  became  to  be 
known  as  "Th#  Queen  City  of  the  Iron 
Range".  1 

In  1901  one  of  fthe  most  significant  mergers 
ever  to  take  plafce  In  the  United  States  oc- 
curred. The  OUvfer  Iron  Mining  Co.,  the  Car- 
negie Interests,  Ifce  two  railroads,  the  DM&IR 
and  DM&N  and  jthe  Rockefeller  Great  Lakes 
shipping  lines  n^erged  to  become  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  History  shows  that  this  $5 
billion  steel  emalre  owed  its  founding  to  Its 
acquisition  of  the  Mesabi  Mountain  Mine, 
ledlately  following,  the  na- 
,n  into  difficulty;  yet,  the  ore 
forth  from  the  Mesabi 
tecame  the  life  blood  that 
lel  Corporation  going.  With- 
i  here,  the  infant  U.S.  Steel 
Id  not  have  survived  those 


In  the  years 
tion's  economy 
continued  to 
Mountain  and 
kept  the  U.S.  S 
out  the  ore  f 
Corporation  coi 
years.  , 

The- years  that  followed  brought  Virginia 
and  the  Mesabi]  Range  a  colorful  history  of 
dedication  to  ^wth  and  education.  The 
finest  schools  la  the  country  were  built  In 
every  major  city  on  the  Range.  Then  follow- 
ing the  greatest  annual  shipment  of  iron, 
some  95  mllUo»  tons  in  1953  primarily  to 
support  the  Koiiean  conflict  the  Range  began 
to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  high 
grade  Iron  ore  deposits.  A  slow  depression 
to<A  over  and  %y  1955  many  of  the  smaller 
conununitlee  be^;ame  ghost  towns. 

However,  decades  of  research  by  Professor 
E.  W.  Davis  of  t>e  University  of  Minnesota  on 
recovery  ot  Iroij  from  the  billions  of  tons  of 
hard  taoonito  that  remained  \inder  and 
around  the  rich  but  thinning  hematite  was 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  The  Reserve  Mining 
Co.,  Erie  Mining  Co.  and  U.S.  Steel  had  been 
conducting  plK>t  plant  experiments  and 
showing  that  tJonlte  could  be  processed  but 
only  with  a  piohlbitively  expensive  Invest- 
ment In  faclllttes.  Much  of  the  early  invest- 
ment for  taoordte  processing  was  made  pos- 
sible by  government  loans  to  the  mining 
companies  und«r  a  strategic  materials  reserve 
set  aside  in  Washington.  I  recall  dropping  in 
to  see  the  Secretary  of  the  Int«1or  to  discuss 
aid  to  the  mini>ig  area  only  to  be  told,  "Tou 
Iron  Range  f«jlow8  are  pretty  aggressive. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  (now  Vice  Presi- 
dent) just  walked  out  of  my  office  talking  to 
me  on  the  same  subject". 

Penalizing  state  taxes  In  existence  at  that 
time  held  furtber  progress  back  as  It  made 
the  venture  uneconomical.  The  citizens  of 
the  Iron  Range  led  an  effort  to  amend  the 
state  laws  so  that  iron  mining  would  not  be 
taxed  at  rates  exceeding  those  at  other  In- 
diistrles.  Men  who  rallied  behind  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  the  Taconlte  Amendment 
headed  by  Dr.  Charles  Mayo  Include  many 
present  in  our  audience  today,  such  as  VS. 
Representative  John  A.  Blatnik,  Burt  D. 
Pearson.  Carl  D'AquUa,  Monroe  Shanedllng, 
Frank  Borgln,  Dr.  Paul  Reed  and  others. 

The  Taoonlte  amendment  was  successful 
and  today  tba  mining  companies  have  re- 
sponded with  over  one  billion  dollars  worth 
of  investment  in  equipment  to  mine  and 
enrich  taconlte.  They  have  created  thousands 
of  new  jobs  and  promise  of  doubling  their 
investment  to  provide  a  prosperous  long 
range  future.  This  can  and  will  be  done  so 
long  as  the  tax  burden  allows  them  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  increasingly  strong 
competition  from  foreign  countries. 

On  the  lighter  side  one  might  say  the  min- 
ing companlea  didnt  really  have  to  put  $1 
Billion  in  herfc  to  produce  twable  Iron  ore 
from  hard  taoonlte  rock.  All  they  had  to  do 
was  wait  a  hundred  million  years  and  nature 
would  have  egrlched  the  ore  herself  at  no 
charge. 

Then,  too,  one  smiles  at  what  you  Ploneera 


put  over  on  the  ml  ilng  companies.  In  the  76 
years  since  Virginia  was  founded,  the  Mesabi 
Range  shipped  over  2.5  billion  tons  of  iron 
ore  to  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Gary  and  other 
cities  east.  That  o*  averaged  somewhat  less 
than  sixty  i)ercen1«  iron,  the  rest  was  silica 
(sand),  dirt  and  other  useless  materials.  Of 
the  $15  Billion  worth  you  shipped,  $6  BU- 
llon  was  made  up  ^f  this  useless  material.  It 
represents  an  "or*?"  dimip  as  high  as  the 
First  National  BsQk  btUldlng,  five  blocks 
wide  and  as  long  as  from  here  to  Duluth. 
What  did  they  ev<r  do  with  it? 

You  Pioneers  accomplished  more  than 
ttirnlng  out  2.5  t  illion  tons  of  ore  worth 
some  $15  Billion,  is  I  mentioned  earlier  you 
created  an  educational  system  on  the  Range 
second  to  none.  Ini  so  doing  you  made  it  pos- 
slble  to  turn  out  ihe  highest  quality  product 
on  earth,  educate^  enlightened  children  and 
adults. 

You  pioneered  s  nother  major  accomplish- 


ment so  important 


uA'cuu  .^  ..„^—  „.._  to  the  world  today.  In  this 
one  city  of  Virginia,  for  example,  as  in  the 
other  cities  on  tlje  Range,  you  brought  to- 
gether more  natianalitles  than  exist  In  any 
city  In  Europe  or  Asia.  You  molded  a  work- 
able, progressive  »ind  cooperatively-friendly 
commtmlty  consisting  of  Slovenians,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  English,  Welsh,  Scots,  Irisli. 
Americans,  French.  Germans.  Czeclis,  Polish, 
Austrlans,  Croatiins,  Bohemians.  Serbians, 
Montenegrins,  Cljlnese,  Russians,  Ukraini- 
ans, Latvians,  Rumanians,  Greeks,  Finnish 
and  Italians  and  others.  In  1907  out  of  12,000 
employees  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Com-  . 
pany  here  10,000  were  foreign  lx)m  who  baA 
resided  here  less  than  2  yecum.  Your  clUes 
serve  as  models  few  the  United  Nations  to 
pattern  after  for  this  is  what  they  hope  to 
achieve  for  the  wfcole  world — something  you 
have  been  doing  jevery  day  since  you  came 
here. 

My  final  obeerv4tlon  of  what  you  pioneered 
may  be  the  most  significant.  It  might  be 
entitled  "gold  is  not  always  that  which  glit- 
ters". The  early  pioneers  came  to  Northern 
Minnesota  looking  for  gold.  They  were  so 
focussed  on  findiag  goal  they  Ignored  every- 
thing else  that  |iad  been  placed  here  for 
them  to  find.  Disappointed  In  not  locating 
their  iwecious  njetal,  naany  returned  east 
empty  handed.  Y>t  waiting  to  be  discovered 
were  mountains  ctf  iron  ore  worth.  In  dollan, 
more  than  all  the  gold  In  California  in  fact, 
more  than  all  the  gold  in  the  toorld. 

Being  cxirlous,  I  undertook  a  study  of  both 
gold  and  Iron  produced  and  In  reserve  In  the 
United  States  and  In  the  world.  With  the 
help  of  personnel  from  the  VB.  Bureau  of 
ICinee  In  California,  Minnesota  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota Department  of  Geology  and  Mines.  I 
was  able  to  put  together  the  flgtires  shown 
InTaMel. 

TABLE  I.-00LD  Af^D  IRON  ORE  PRODUCTION  AND 
RESERVES 

Ilnk>illions  of  dollani 


LoutkMl 


Total 

Iron  or* 

mined. 

ini^wl        Mesabi 

to  (lata        Range 

only 


Known  reservas  Wt 


Gold 


Mesabi 
Ran|« 


California 

UnttedSUtesand 

Alaska 

Entira  world 


15 


4W 


14 
35 


The  conclusion  are  staggering!  In  tenna 
of  dOUar  value  Of  iron  ore  and  dollar  value 
at  gold,  to  date  The  Mesabi  Range  has  pro- 
duced fix  times  as  much  as  all  the  gold  ever 
produced  in  California,  tvflce  as  much  m 
aU  the  gold  jrro^uced  in  the  United  States 
and  Alaska  combined  and  one-feurth  as  much 
as  all  the  gold  1 1  the  world. 
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But  the  future  la  even  more  dramatic 
The  reserves  of  iron  left  to  be  mined  on  tba 
Ifesabi  Range  today  are  480  times  as  valu- 
able as  all  the  gold  known  to  exist  In  Oall- 
fornit^  34  times  the  value  ot  aB  ttie  known 
gold  reserves  In  the  United  States  and 
jUaska  oomblned  and  13.7  times  the  value 
of  all  the  known  gold  reserves  in  the  toorld. 

Pioneers  of  the  Mehabl  Range,  I  oongrat- 
nlAte  you.  for  you  really  pioneered  in  the 
right  place. 


Hob.  WUIiam  H.  Tucker: 
American 


A  Great 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

aw  MABSACH  USfl'ia 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuisAay,  Dectmber  12, 1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  sincere  approval  and  much 
appreciation  the  remarks  of  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Claiborne  Pell,  concerning 
the  service  of  my  esteemed  friend,  Hon. 
WUllam  H.  Tucker,  Chairman  of  our 
great  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

I  want  to  subscribe  to  the  views  and 
comments  that  were  so  appropriately  and 
tboughtfully  made  by  Senator  Pell  con- 
cerning the  service  accomplishments  and 
contributions  of  Bill  Tucker  with  the 
ICC. 

This  young  man  came  to  the  federal 
service  highly  qualified  by  way  of  edu- 
cation, training,  and  experience  In  the 
fleld.  His  service  with  the  Commission 
was  marked  by  total  dedication  to  hl5 
Important  work,  outstanding  ability  In 
ceding  with  Its  complex  problems,  cour- 
tesy and  consideration  of  all  those  with 
wh<»a  he  came  In  contact  and  willingness 
to  work  aroimd  the  clock  when  necessary 
In  order  to  complete  his  Important  tasks 
with  promptitude,  efQdency  and  con- 
structive results. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fine  impression  and 
splendid  record  that  Mr.  Tucker  has 
made  during  his  incumbency  as  Chair- 
man of  one  of  our.  greatest  Federal  regu- 
latory commissions.  Clear-minded,  far- 
sighted,  well-informed,  sensible,  and  dis- 
criminating. Bill  Tucker  was  philosophi- 
cally apt,  professionally  expert  and  ad- 
ministratively skillful  in  performing  his 
tasks. 

While  he  was  flexible  in  his  approach, 
be  took  great  pride  in  carrying  out  in 
every  particular  his  mandate  under  the 
law,  to  pursue  the  public  interest,  to  rec- 
oncile it  with  the  objectives  of  free  en- 
terprise, and  to  do  so  without  sacrificing 
the  ends  of  justice  and  the  desirable  ob- 
jectives of  a  sound,  well-ordered  trans- 
portation system. 

I  take  pleasure  in  extending  my  heartl- 
«t  congratulations  and  thanks  to  Bill 
Tucker  and  his  family.  He  has  served 
ms  Government  with  outstanding  abU- 
ity,  talent  and  dedication;  and  I  am 
Pwod  of  his  flne  work  and  hla  memor- 
•Ue  contributions. 

He  will  leave  behind  him  In  the  ICC  an 
««Tl«ole  and  memorable  record  of  en- 
lightened pubUc  service  and  adherence 


to  its  highest  standards  of  efQcleiKy  and 
skillful  performance  that  we  like  to  be- 
lieve exemplifies  the  best  in  our  civil 
service. 

I  wish  for  him  and  his  proud,  devoted 
family  every  measure  of  continued  g;^od 
health,  success,  pro^erlty,  happiness, 
and  peace  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  appreciated  the  honor  of  reading  the 
■very  timely  article  by  Mr.  Lewis  W. 
Wolfson  having  reference  to  Mr.  Tuck- 
er's outstanding  service  entitled  "The 
Passengers'  Friend." 

I  can  conceive  of  few  greater  tributes 
to  a  public  servant  of  any  s^ency  deal- 
ing with  transportation,  and  Bill  Tucker 
should  be  noted.  haUed,  lauded,  and 
honored  for  his  role  of  being  "The  Pas- 
sengers' Friend."  * 

This  thumbnail  description  of  Com- 
missioner Tucker  speaks  more  eloquently 
than  any  words  I  could  possibly  speak, 
and  I  want  to  commend  and  thank  Mr. 
Wolfson  for  giving  such  an  excellent 
accounting  of  Mr.  Tucker — the  ability, 
patriotism,  and  high  sense  of  responsi- 
bility which  has  typified  his  service  in 
Washington. 

Commissioner  Tucker  is  still  a  very 
young  man  and  has  his  best  years  ahead 
of  him,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  replete 
with  real  accomplishments  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  success  and  Iiapplness  for 
himself  and  family. 

I  am  very  proud,  as  all  Massachusetts 
people  are,  of  the  outstanding  work  of 
Commissioner  Tucker,  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  he  will  reach  all  his  goals 
in  civilian  life,  just  as  he  has  done  in  his 
governmental  career.  I  hope  that  the 
Commissioner  will  feel  free  to  keep  in 
touch  with  me  and  to  call  upon  me  any 
time  he  thinks  I  may  be  able  to  assist 
him  with  any  of  his  objectives. 

Heartiest  congratulations  and  all  best 
wishes  for  the  future  to  Commissioner 
Tucker  and  his  lovely  family. 


LyDdhnrtt,  NJ.:  1917-67 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HEL5T0SKI 

or  NKW  jxasxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  December  14.  1967 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
town  of  Lyndhurst,  N.J.,  has  made  great 
progress  in  the  last  50  years  and  much 
of  this  progress  is  the  result  of  close  co- 
operation between  all  segments  of  the 
community.  As  we  enumerate  these  seg- 
ments, we  find  that  the  various  civic 
organizations,  the  religious,  fraternal, 
and  cultural  organizations  are  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  life  of  a  community. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  organizations  which  are  a  part  of 
Lyndhurst's  progress,  acquaint  each  of 
my  fellow  Members  of  this  House  with 
the  news  media  of  Lyndhurst,  and  pre- 
sent to  this  body  the  people  who  have 
taken  time  and  effort  to  make  the  golden 
anniversary  of  Lyndhurst  the  memorable 


evoit  in  the  life  of  this  community  of 
solid  American  citizens. 

WoMAWs  Club 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Lyndhurst  was  or- 
ganized in  February.  1930,  with  eleven  char- 
ter members.  The  first  president  was  Mrs.  T. 
Prancis  Knight,  now  of  E>over,  and  the  only 
surviving  charter  member.  ISn.  Fred  Taub  Is 
the  present  president. 

The  Evening  Membership  Department  was 
organized  in  1951  by  Mrs.  Elmer  Davenport 
then  president,  who  also  served  as  their  ad- 
visor untU  her  death  In  1959.  ^Sn.  Joseph 
Jankowski.  a  past  president,  has  been  serving 
as  advisor  since  then.  Mrs.  Robert  Chankallan 
wa«  the  first  chairman  of  the  Evening  De- 
partment. Mrs.  John  Sloan  is  now  chairman. 

Mrs.  Charles  Ehlers  organized  the  Junior 
Woman's  Club  in  1945  and  was  their  advisor 
until  1951.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Unk  Is  their  pres- 
ent advisor.  Miss  Gloria  Mayer,  now  Mrs. 
Thomas  Kelly,  was  flrs:t  president.  Mis.  An- 
thony Magrlnl  is  present  president. 

The  Woman's  Club  now  has  a  membership 
of  T7;  the  Evening  Department  46;  and  tho 
Junior  Woman's  Club  34;  a  total  of  157 
women  in  service  Clubs  In  the  community. 

Each  of  these  groups  is  dedicated  to  ethi- 
cal. Intellectual  and  social  standards  for  its 
members,  service  and  active  citizenship. 
Their  contributions  go  for  local  scholarshlpe, 
and  help  In  many  ways,  state  projects  and 
world-wide  service  groups. 

COLUMBtrS   SOCIAI,,   ATHLTTIC  *   FOLmCAI.   CLTJB 

Less  than  two  years  after  Lyndhurst  rhcias 
Its  name  the  Columbus  Social.  Athletle  & 
Political  Club  took  out  a  charter,  built  Its 
own  headquarters  on  Harrington  Avenue  and 
has  been  a  township  fixture  ever  slnce„ 

Even  before  the  Columbus  Club  came  Into 
being  the  Italian  Civility  &  Labor  Club,  with 
headquarters  on  Orient  Way,  was  participat- 
ing In  civic  affairs.  The  late  Bgidio  Ouarlno 
was  cme  of  the  most  revered  members. 


BABKINCEB-WALKER    POST    NO.     13S, 
AMEKICAN    LEGIOX 

Barrlnger-Walker  Post  No.  139.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion,  is  the  senior  veterans  group  in 
Lyndhurst.  One  of  the  first  i>oets  In  the  na- 
tion to  be  organized  In  1919,  It  contained 
on  Its  charter  the  names  of  Ferdinand  and 
Arthur  Helneman,  Gene  Plrth,  Harold.  Ar- 
thur and  James  Reid,  George  and  Arthur 
Bull,  John  BresUn  Jr..  John  McGarry,  Wil- 
liam Dragnett,  Wilbert  Albrecht.  Joseph 
Stark,  Steven  LaScola,  Frank  Comlsh.  John 
Plnckney,  Coleman  Cheney,  Thomas  Monl- 
sera,  Paquale  Beldatti,  John  Migllaresi, 
James  Eula,  Thomas  Pahey.  George  Spencer. 
Ludwlg  Nordbruch,  Henry  McMullen,  Doug- 
las Liston.  The  permanent  charter  dated 
August  1.  1920  was  signed  by  the  flwt  Na- 
tional Commander  Franklin  D'CHter  and 
State  Commander  Hobart  Brown. 

Members  decided  the  poet  should  be  named 
for  Harold  G.  Barringer,  first  Lyndhurst  man 
to  be  killed  in  World  War  I. 

Barringer  at  the  age  of  17  had  gone  to  the 
border  of  Mexico  In  1916  with  the  5th  New 
Jersey  Infantry,  National  Guard.  Shortly 
after  returning  home,  the  5th  Regiment  was 
called  Into  federal  service  on  March  35.  1917, 
and  later  sent  to  Camp  McCleUan  in  Annls- 
ton.  Alabama,  where  It  became  part  of  the 
114th  Infantry,  29th  Division. 

Serving  overseas  young  Barringer  was  killed 
October  12,  1918,  in  action  at  the  Bols 
D'Ormont.  He  is  burled  in  the  Meuse  Argonne 
Cemetery  at  Romagne  Sous  Montfaucon. 

The  newly  formed  post  chose  Eugene  Plrth 
as  commander.  In  an  the  years  that  have 
passed  nobody  has  served  two  terms  as  com- 
mander. Poetmeetlngs  were  held  In  various 
homes  and  Goldberg's  Hall.  Finally  a  porUble 
metal  shed  was  obtained  and  erected  in  the 
rear  of  the  Town  Hall.  The  present  building 
was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
on  Memorial  Day  193 1.  With  the  advent  of 
World  War  H,  the  Legion  opened  Its  national 
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charter  to  accept  veterans  who  served  after 
December  7,  1941.  Pearl  Harbor  Day. 

In  1946  the  poet,  recognizing  the  part  that 
the  new  veterans  were  to  play  In  futiire 
fitTalrs  of  the  Legion,  decided  to  Include 
the  name  of  a  World  War  n  man  in  the  post 
name.  After  much  research  and  study  It  was 
voted  to  add  the  name  of  Wallace  Walker, 
whose  valorous  deeds  had  earned  him  a  bat- 
tle-Seld  coQunlssion.  before  his  untimely 
death.  Accordingly,  the  post  became  known 
as  the  Barrtnger-Walker  Post.  In  1947,  the 
first  Warld  War  n  member  was  elected  com- 
mander. In  1966  the  first  Korean  Conflict 
member,  James  Ferguson  was  elected  com- 
mander. Now  the  post  is  receiving  into  mem- 
bership veterans  of  the  Viet  Nam  era. 

Through  the  years  Post  139  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  community  affairs.  In  1939, 
with  money  still  scarce,  the  post  presented 
the  township  with  a  brand-new  LaSalle  am- 
bulance. Two  post  members  went  by  train 
to  the  factory  in  Ohio  and  drove  the  new 
vehicle  to  Lyndhurst,  In  order  to  save  ship- 
ping cbargn.  Tbe  keys  were  turned  over  to 
Mayor  Bogle  as  part  of  the  1939  Memorial 
Day  ceremonies. 

In  1940,  tbe  post  dedicated  tbe  new  External 
Light  monument  in  Legion  Park  on  Park 
Avenue.  The  light  atop  the  shaft  glows  24 
hours  a  day  all  year  round.  Tbe  post  has 
several  trophy  cases  denoting  victories  on  the 
baseball  field,  drum  corps  exploits  and  vic- 
tories in  the  State  Ritual  championships. 
For  several  years  the  post  has  recelvisd  top 
awards  from  state  and  county  for  etforts  in 
tbe  fields  of  Americanism.  Rehabilitation 
and  Child  Welfare.  Today's  Legion  poet  en- 
compasses four  generations  of  war  veterans, 
men  and  women  who  have  fulfilled  the  high- 
est obligation  of  citizenship — honorable  serv- 
ice in  the  uniform  of  their  country  in  time 
of  war. 

Those  who  serve  their  country's  cause  to- 
day are^  fighting  for  tbe  same  cause  as  tbe 
veterans  of  the  Meuse  Argonne.  Normandy 
and  Prark  Chop  Hill.  But  the  greatest  chapter 
of  The  American  Legion's  Btory  is  not  only 
In  the  service  record  of  its  members.  Legion- 
naires are  war  veterans  who  are  also  dedi- 
cated to  a  continuance  of  service  'as  civilians 
to  perpetuate  the  ideal  which  they  served 
while  wearing  the  uniform  of  their  country. 

The  conununity  has  been  foiinded  by  men 
of  faith  in  Divine  Providence,  and  the  idiom 
continues  under  guidance  of  the  lifinlBterial 
Association  of  the  numerous  churches,  forti- 
fied by  our  Infiuentlal  Fraternal,  Social  and 
Cultural  Organizations. 

KCLIGXOT78,  FRATEKNAI.  AMD  CTTLTTnUI. 
OaCAinZATIONS 

Adonlram  Lodge  No.  256  of  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  Masonic  Temple,  306  tod  Ave. 

Bergen  Oommandery. 

Order  of  Demolay. 

Rainbow  Oirls. 

Knights  Templars.  York  Rites,  Masonic 
Temple  306  3nd  Ave. 

Womian's  Club  of  Lyndhurst:  Aftovoon 
Dept.,  Evening  Dept.,  Junior  Women. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Olrl  Scouts  of 
America,  230  livlngston  Avenue. 

Civilian  Defense  and  Auxiliary  Police. 

Red  Cross  Volunteer  Corps.,  Town  Hall. 

Volunteer  Exempt  Firemen  and  Ijutiee 
AuxlUary,  617  Sixth  Street.  " 

Catholic  Touth  Organization,  Catholic  War 
Veterans. 

Klwanli  Club  of  Lyndhurst,  224  Ridge 
Road. 

Another  hardworking  and  distinguished 
member  a<  the  organizational  family  Is  the 
Klwanls.  always  fliet  In  time  o<  need. 

Booeten  dub. 

Lyndhurst  a<dden  Age  Club,  823  Stuy- 
veeant  Avenue. 

Ladles  of  tbe  Sahara  (Bh liners),  Maaonle 
Temple,  SO0  3nd  Ave. 


ClvU  InteresI  League.  488  Valley  Brook 
Avenue. 

Homing  Plgedn  Club  ot  America,  90  Stuy- 
vesant  Avenue. 

Lyndhurst  JsOrceea,  61T  Stztli  Avenue. 

ItaUan-Amerlbui  Otrde  Ctab  and  Auz., 
192  Sopeland  Avenue. 

Itallan-Amerlban  Democratic  Club,  664 
Valley  Brook  Avenue. 

Rotary  International. 

Lyndhurst  Tfcht  Club  and  Auz.,  170  Page 
Avenue. 

Ladies  of  Little  League,  163  Oopeland  Ave- 
nue. 

Lyndhurst  Recreation  Center, 


CoDfrets  Adop^  $25,000,000  a  Year 
ProgruB  for  DJay-Care  Fadlities  for  the 
CUIdrea  of  Working  Mothers 


( enior    Citizens, 


Stuyvesant 
Recreation, 


Avenue. 

Lyndhurst 
Dept.  of  Parks. 

Spanlsh-Ame^can  War  Veterans,  F.W.V. 
Bldg. 

Clrls  Soft  Ball,  319  Poet  Avenue. 
'   Polish-American  Citizens  Club  and  Auz., 
727  New  Jersey  Avenue. 

Hebrew  Center  Sisterhood,  533  Valley  BrocA 
Avenue. 

Dwight'  Monow  Republican  Club,  Irving 
Place. 

Lyndburst  R(  publican  Organization,  Scar- 
dino's  Hall. 

East  End  Denocratic  Club  and  Auz.,  620 
Milton  Avenue. 

Motor/Corpe  of  Shrlners,  Masonic  Club  of 
Lyndhurst. 

Fez  Club  of  S  irlners. 

Adonlram  Co  irt  No.  22,  Order  of  Amaranth. 

Fraternity  CI  apter  No.  129. 

Order'  of  Ea  itern  Star,  Masonic  Temple, 
306  -  2nd  Aveni  e. 

Sportsmen's  Club,  c/o  Miglln,  Stuyvesant 
Avenue. 

Women  in  Support  of  Troops  In  Vietnam, 
385  Copeland  ikvenue. 

Starlings  Athletic  Club,  336  Copeland 
Avenue. 

Salvation  Ar  ny. 

Parent  Teacl  ers  Association. 

Daughters  >f  America,  104  Copeland 
Avenue.  ' 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assn.,  Y.Vf.CJL 

COBfMEBCIAI.   T-»An»B 

Out  of  Worldj  War  I  was  bom  The  Commer- 
cial Leader,  Lrndhurst's  own  weekly.  Two 
World  War  I  Buddies,  Ernest  Dablnett  and 
Fred  Bemer,  jbotb  of  East  Rutherford, 
founded  the  naftrspapers.  In  1936  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  S(tvlno  family.  Emle  Dablnett 
retired  from  active  operations  In  1062 — just 
about  40  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
newspaper.        | 

From  The  Leader  plant  in  Lyndhxirst  are 
now  publistaet  The  Conunerclal  Leader, 
North  Arlington  Leader  and  the  East  Ruther- 
ford Leader  Prfee  Press.  The  latter,  90  years 
old,  is  Bergen  County's  oldest  newspaper. 
GotDEir  jrrBiuEE  coMMrrrxx 

Chairman — Joseph  Bader.  Vice  Chairman — 
Alfred  A.  Porroi  Jr.,  Secretary — Joan  Magrini. 
Treasurer — He^ry  Neglia. 

Finance:  Al^ed  A.  Porro,  Jr.,  William  P. 
Gallagher,  Johii  Hartlgan,  Salvatore  Pollara, 
Anthony  Scardlno,  Jr.,  Louis  Mion,  Alfred 
Lombardi,  John  Rugg^lero,  Olorla  Tully. 

Entertainment:  John  Frangip&ne. 

OuUng:  Patrick  MelUlo. 

Historical:  0uy  Savlno,  Bmll  L.  Ostman, 
James  Pollto,  Amy  Divine,  Lud'Wlg  Meteger. 

Publicity:  waiter  Hamma.  Amy  Divine, 
Frank  Pllaa.  EHlvlo  Parra. 

Parade:  EMmund  Barbleri,  Howard  Llddle, 
William  Caputs,  John  Hartlgan.  Victor  Lind- 
say, Michael  D^Loy. 

Organlzatloifa:  Commissioner  .3<»tjto 
Caruocl. 

Program: 


Ricadela,  Mrs. 


A  igela  WlsnesU.  Annal>eUe  L. 


John  J.  IMbal. 


fePEECH 

HON.  DOI^LD  M.  FRASER 

OF{  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  11. 1967 

Mr.  FRASErI  Mr.  Speaker,  a  broad 
new  program  to  provide  day-care  facili- 
ties for  children,  of  working  mothers  has 
now  been  adopted  by  Congress  as  part  of 
the  Economic  Otoportunlty  Amendments 
of  1967  (S.  2388). 

Many  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate have  been  i^onsors  of  bills  to  start 
new  Federal  programs  for  day  care.  The 
language  included  In  the  OEO  amend- 
ments and  the  new  authority  in  the 
social  security  amendments  Just  passed, 
will  make  1967  a  banner  year  for  serv- 
ices to  children. 

Although  appropriations  may  be  a 
problem,  it  is  linportant  that  the  basic 
authority  Is  noW  written  into  the  anti- 
poverty  law  atid  the  social  security 
statutes.  I  have  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  three  Important  ex- 
cerpts: First,  the  new  language  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act;  second,  the 
conference  committee  report  on  the  new 
day-care  program,  and  third,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  report  (ki  the  new 
day-care  language  in  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967. 

New  Languagk  in  trux  Economic  Opportttnitt 
A<^    (S.  3388) 

DAT  iCABZ    PBOJXCT8 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  neh  part  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Pakt  B—  -DAT  Cask  Paojxcrs 

"STATK^CENT    Or    PUXPOSX 

"Szc.  631.  The  {purpose  o<  this  part  is  to 
provide  day  care  for  children  trom  f amlliw 
which  need  sucft  assistance  to  become  or 
remain  self -sufficient  or  otherwise  to  obtain 
objectives  related  to  the  purpoees  of  this  Act, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  enabling  tbe 
parents  o^  relatives  ot  such  children  to 
choose  to  undeijtake  or  to  continue  bssle- 
education,  vocallonal  training,  or  gainful 
employment.        | 

"ITNANCIAL  ASSISIANCE  FOS  DAT  CARE  PROJXCn 

"Sec.  522.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  appropriate 
public  agencies  and  private  organizations  to 
pay  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  planning,  conducting,  administering,  and 
evaluating  projects  und»  which  children 
from  low-Income  families  or  from  urban  and 
rural  areas  with  large  concentrations  on 
proportions  of  low-Income  persons  may  re- 
ceive day  care,  i  Non-Federal  oontributtom 
may  be  in  cash  fr  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated, 
including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equip- 
ment and  services.  Such  day  care  projecti 
shall  provide  heflth.  education,  social,  and 
such  other  supOortive  services  as  may  bs 
needed.  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  prtrvlded  to  employers,  labor 
unions,  or  to  Joint  employer-union  organl- 
zatlons,  for  day  care  projects  established  at 
or  In  association  with  a  place  of  employ- 
ment or  training  where  such  projects  tra 
flnanrwl  In  majof  part  through  private  funda 
Project  oosta  payable  under  this  part  may 
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include  costs  of  renovation  and  alteration 
of  physical  facilities.  Financial  assistance 
under  this  section  may  be  provided  In  con- 
junction with  or  to  supplement  day  care 
projects  under  the  Social  Security  Act  cr 
other  relevant  statutes. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  require  a  family 
which  is  not  a  low- income  family  to  make 
payment.  In  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  day 
care  services  provided  under  this  program 
where  the  family's  financial  condition  is,  or 
becomes  through  employment  or  otherwise, 
such  as  to  make  such  pa3rment  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Director  may  provide,  directly 
or  through  contracts  or  other  arrangements, 
technical  assistance  and  training  necessary 
for  tbe  Initiation  or  effective  operation  of 
programs  under  this  part. 

"(d), The  Director  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  cocnxlinate  programs  under 
their  Jurisdictions  which  provide  day  care, 
with  a  view  to  establishing,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, a  common  set  of  program  standards 
and  regulations,  and  mechanisms  for  coor- 
dination at  the  -State  and  local  levels.  In 
approving  applications  for  assistance  under 
tbls  part,  the  Director  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration (1)  the  ertent*to  which  appli- 
cants show  evidence  of  coordination  and 
cooperation  between  their  projects  and  other 
day  care  programs  in  the  areas  which  they 
will  serve,  and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  un- 
employed or  low-income  Individuals  are  to 
be  employed,  including  individuals  receiv- 
ing or  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(e)  Each  project  to  which  payments  are 
made  hereunder  shall  provide  for  a  thor- 
ough evaluation.  This  evaluation  shall  be 
conducted  by  such  agency  or  independent 
public  or  private  organization  as  the  Direc- 
tor shall  designate,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining, among  other  things,  the  extent  to 
which  the  day  care  provided  may  have  In- 
creased the  onployment  of  parents  and  rel- 
atives of  the  clilldren  sM-ved,  the  extent  to 
which  such  day  care  may  have  reduced  the 
costs  of  aid  and  services  to  such  children,  the 
extent  to  which  such  children  have  received 
health  and  educational  benefits,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  project  has  been  coordi- 
nated with  other  day  care  activities  in  the 
area  served.  Up  to  100  per  oentum  of  the 
costs  of  evaluation  may  be  paid  by  the  Di- 
rector from  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  part,  except  thaA 
where  such  evaluation  is  carried  on  by  the 
assisted  agency  Itself,  he  may  pay  only  90 
per  centum  of  such  costs.  Such  evaluations, 
together  with  a  report  on  the  program  de- 
scribed m  this  part,  shall  be  included  in  the 
report  required  by  section  608. 

"dukation  or  progsams 

"Sec.  523.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  part  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years." 

CONTERENCE  COMMITTEE  E  REPORT  ON  ECO- 
NOMIC Opportttnitt  Amendments  or  1967 
(8.  2388)— Explanation  of  the  New  Dat 
Care  Program 

dat  cabs  psojects 

The  Senate  bill.  In  section  107,  amends 
title  V  of  the  act  to  add  a  new  part  B  which 
provides  a  new  day  care  program.  There  is  no 
comparable  provision  In  the  existing  act,  but 
the  House  amendment  authorizes  the  Direc- 
tor to  carry  out  a  day  care  program  as  a 
"Pecial  program  under  section  221.  The  sub- 
stitute agreed  upon  in  conference  follows 
generally  the  Senate  bUl  but  differs  In  several 
I»rticular8.  FoUowing  Is  a  description,  sec- 
uon  by  section,  of  tbe  day  care  provisions 
Rgreed  to  In  conference: 

Section  S21. —statement  of  purpose 

Tills  section  states  that  the  pvirpoee  of  tha 
P*«  Is  to  provide  day  care  for  chUdren  Irom 


families  which  need  such  assistance  to  be- 
come or  remain  self-suiBclent  or  to  obtain 
objectivee  related  to  the  purpose  of  this  act. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  enabling 
the  relatives  of  the  children  to  undertake 
basle  education,  vocational  training,  or 
gainful  employment. 

Section   522. — Financial   mstistance   for   daf 
care  projectt 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  financial 
assistance  to  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  to  pay  not  mate  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  planning,  conducting,  ad- 
ministering, and  evaluating  projects  under 
which  children  from  low-income  families  or 
from  urban  and  rural  areas  with  high  con- 
centrations or  proportions  of  low-Income 
persons  may  receive  day  care.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  made  in  cash  or  In 
kind.  These  projects  will  provide  health, 
education,  social,  and  such  other  supportive 
services  as  the  children  may  need.  Under  this 
program,  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided employers,  labor  unions,  or  Joint 
employer-union  organizations,  for  projects 
at  or  associated  with  a  place  of  employment 
or  training  where  such  project  wtu  be  fi- 
nanced in  major  part  through  private  funds. 
Financial  assistance  under  this  section  may 
be  provided  In  conjunction  with  or  to  sup- 
plement day  care  projects  under  other 
statutes. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Director  to 
require  families  which  are  not  low-Income 
families  to  make  payments  in  whole  or  in 
part  for  day  care  services  where  the  family's 
financial  condition  is,  or  becomes  througb 
employment  or  otherwise,  such  as  to  make 
such  pajrinent  appropriate. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Director  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  training 
necessary  for  these  programs. 

Subsection  (d)  directs  the  Director  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  coordinate  programs  under  their 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  day  care  so  as  to 
attain,  if  possible,  a  common  set  of  program 
standards  and  regulations  and  mechanisms 
for  coordination  at  the  State  amd  local  levels. 
In  approving  applications  for  assistance  to 
this  part  the  Director  is  required  to  take 
into  consideration  the  extent  to  which  ap- 
plicants attain  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  their  projects  tmd  other  day  care 
programs  in  the  areas  they  serve  and  the 
extent  to  which  unemployed  or  low-income 
individuals  are  employed  in  carrying  out  the 
projects. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  thorough 
evaluation  of  each  project  with  a  view  to- 
ward determining  the  extent  to  which  day 
care  may  have  increased  the  employment  of 
parents  and  relatives  of  the  children  served, 
may  have  reduced  the  cost  of  aid  and  services 
to  such  children,  the  extent  to  which  such 
children  have  received  health  and  educa- 
tional benefits,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
project  has  been  coordinated  with  other  day 
care  activities.  The  Director  may  pay  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  costs  of  such  evaluations, 
except  that  he  may  pay  only  00  percent  of 
such  costs  when  the  agency  itself  carries  on 
the  evaluation  and  a  report  on  the  progeam 
m\ist  be  included  in  the  Director's  annual 
report. 

Section  523. — Duration  of  programs 
This  section  authorizes  the  carrying  out  of 
programs  under  this  part  through  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Senate  Finance  Committee  Report  on  Sociai. 
Secttkitt  Amendments  or  1967  (HJt. 
12060) — Requirement  roa  Dat  Cars  Fa- 
chjties  roR  Chiloren  Under  AFDC' 

(b)  xmplotmxnt  and  comprzkensivk  best- 

ICK  PROGRAM  FOR  EACH  FAMILY 
Under  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments 
of  1963,  an  amendment  was  added  to  title  IV 
requiring  the  State  welfare  agency  to  make  a 


program  for  each  child.  Identifying  tbe  serv- 
ices needed,  and  then  to  provide  tbe  neces- 
sary services.  This  has  proven  a  useful 
amendment,  for  it  baa  required  the  States 
to  give  attention  to  the  children  and  to  pro- 
vide services  necessary  to  carry  out  the  plans 
for  the  individual  child.  For  instance,  it  has 
made  social  workers  see  that  chUdren  are  in 
school.  With  the  emphasis  in  the  bm  on 
plana  for  employment  of  all  adults,  the 
prevention  of  births  out  of  wedlock  and 
otherwise  strengthening  family  life,  the 
committee  believes  that  it  is  essential  to 
broaden  the  requirement  for  the  program  of 
services  for  each  child  to  Include  the  entire 
family.  The  conmilttee  bUl  would  require, 
therefore,  that  the  States  establish  a  social 
services  program  for  each  AFDC  family.  Thus 
there  will  l>e  a  broadened  emphasis  to  in- 
clude a  recognition  of  the  needs  of  aU  mem- 
bers of  the  famUy,  including  "essential  per- 
sons." 

State  welfare  agencies  would  be  required 
to  provide  the  social  services  determined  to 
be  needed  for  an  effective  work  incentive 
program.  FamUy  planning  servlceB  are  also 
to  be  offered  to  the  recipient  and.  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  in  the  bUl,  can  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Individual's  religion  or  con- 
science. Tbe  terja  "family  services,"  under  the 
committee  bill,  is  defined  to  Include  services 
to  preserve,  rehablUtate,  reunite,  or 
strengthen  the  family.  The  term  includes 
services  which  are  specifically  designed  to 
assist  the  family  members  to  attain  or  re- 
tain capability  for  maximum  self-support 
and  personal  independence. 

The  committee  believes  that  many  mothers 
of  children  on  AFEKJ  would  like  to  work  and 
improve  the  economic  situation  of  their  fam- 
ilies if  they  could  be  assured  of  good  facilities 
In  which  to  leave  their  children  during  work- 
ing hours.  In  addition  to  other  provisions 
which  will  provide  incentives  to  work  and 
training,  the  bill  would  reqiilre  that  the  State 
welfare  agencies  make  arrangements  tot  ade- 
quate day  care  facilities  for  the  children  of 
working  mothers.  In  addition,  tbe  committee 
believes  that  it  may  be  worthwhile  for  the 
States  to  work  out  arrangements  under  which 
some  mothers  on  AFDC  can  care  for  the  chU- 
dren (and  get  paid  for  it)  of  other  AFDC 
mothers  who  take  Jobs.  (The  committee  is 
aware  that  this  is  an  idea  dating  back  to  the 
1930'b,  but  iirges  the  States  to  experiment 
with  tbls  and  other  methods  to  bring  these 
families  into  tbe  mainstream  of  American 
economic  life.)  The  House  bill  contains  no 
provision  defining  the  day  care  arrangements 
which  would  be  satisfactory.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill  the  day  care  standards  applicable 
to  child  welfare  plans  ( as  modified  by  another 
provision  in  the  cwnmlttee  bill)  would  also 
apply  to  the  day  care  arrangements  for  AFDC 
children. 

The  conamlttee  is  aware  that  in  a  few  States 
child  welfare  services  are  In  separate  organi- 
zational units  from  services  offered  througb 
the  unit  providing  services  to  AFDC  recip- 
ients. This  separation,  whether  it  occurs  on 
the  State  level  or  in  the  local  imit  of  the 
welfare  department,  diminishes  the  prospect 
of  the  State  being  able  to  concentrate  the 
available  help  for  the  families  that  need  this 
help.  For  this  reason,  the  House  blU  provided 
that  the  services  for  each  family  must  be 
provided  by  a  single  State  and  local  agency 
by  July  1,  1969.  The  committee  is  aware  that 
there  are  separate  State  agencies  in  two 
States,  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  which  for  some 
years  have  been  functioning  successfully.  The 
services  of  one  agency  Includes  child  welfare 
services  and  another  administers  the  AFDC 
program.  The  committee  is  recommending  a 
modification  of  the  bill  to  permit  separate 
State  agencies  to  exist  under  this  provision, 
if  they  were  in  existence  prior  to  July  1.  1967. 
The  bill  would  not  reqtilre  the  merger  of 
separate  local  agencies  responsible  for  these 
programs.  It  expects,  however,  that  within 
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fbe  State  kgenclM  not  covered  by  this  exemp- 
tion, the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  wUl  bring  about  the  closest  Inte- 
gration of  all  services  for  chUdren  by  elimi- 
nating separate  units  for  the  different  serv- 
Ices.tfaus  focusing  the  total  resources  (rf  the 
agency  on  the  children  most  In  need  of  such 
■ervlcea.  This  can  most  effectively  be  done  by 
a  single  organizational  unit  In  the  State 
•gency  dealing  In  an  overall  fashion  with  the 
provision  of  services  for  all  children. 

Under  the  bill,  the  States  would  submit 
reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  showing  the  results  of 
their  experience  with  the  social  services 
program  for  each  family  for  encouraging  and 
making  possible  the  employment  of  adults 
and  for  strengthening  famUy  life.  The  Secre- 
tary, in  turn,  would  publish  his  findings  of 
the  programs  developed  by  the  States  and 
would  be  required  to  submit  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  (beginning  not  later 
.  than  July  1,  1970)  on  the  program"  developed 
and  administered  by  the  States  to  carry  out 
these  proviaionB.  The  report  would  Include 
cuch  factors  aa  the  numbers  of  AFDC  recip- 
ients referred  to  the  work  incentive  pro- 
gram; the  trequency  with  which  the  pro- 
grama  were  reviewed  and  revised:  the  extent 
to  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  States  and 
the  Secretary,  the  programs  contributed  to 
T« liking  families  economically  independent; 
the  extent  to  which  family  planning  services 
have  been  offered  and  accepted;  the  extent 
to  which  people  asked  to  be  referred  to  the 
wofk  Inoentlve  program  and  the  disposition 
ot  such  cases;  and  other  {)ertinent  {actors. 
Information,  and  recommendations  which 
the  Oongreas  could  use  in  assessing  the  ef- 
tectlveneas  of  these  provisions. 

The  eocnmlttee  la  weU  aware  that  the 
services  which  the  States  will  be  required  to 
furnish  AFDC  families  will  impose  an  addi- 
tional *nft»"^*J  burden  on  the  States.  There- 
fore, the  protvtelODs  of  law  relating  to  Fed- 
eral ff»«-»««'*«i  partielpatlon  would  be 
amended  by  the  committee  bill  to  provide 
76  percent  Paderal  financial  participation  tn 
the  ooat  of  all  the  services  provided  tinder 
these  new  requirements  upon  the  States.  In 
addition,  as  is  provided  under  present  law, 
76  percent  Federal  sharing  would  be  avaU- 
able  for  services  for  applicants  and  families 
that  are  near  dependency.  Provision  of  such 
aervloes  can  help  families  to  remain  self- 
supnurtlng.  As  appropriate  for  this  purpose, 
services  may  be  made  available  to  those  ^rtio 
need  them  In  low-income  neighborhoods  and 
^mnmg  other  groups  that  ml^ht  otherwise 
Include  more  AFDC  cases.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent Federal  matching  would  also  continue 
to  be  available  to  hMp  meet  the  cost  of  train- 
ing staff  who  are  employed  by  the  State  or 
local  agency  or  who  are  preparing  for  such 
employment. 

Until  July  1,  1969,  however,  the  matching 
ratio  for  these  various  services  would  be 
'^  88  percent  for  State  plans  complying  with 
the  new  requirements  before  that  date.  In 
order  to  encourage  earlier  Implementation 
of  these  provisions  In  those  States  where 
It  U  feasible. 

The  1992  amendments  relating  to  social 
services  provide  that,  with  certain  exceptions, 
the  basic  services  must  be  provided  by  the 
staff  of  the  State  or  local  welfare  agency.  The 
committee  bill  proposes  some  changes  In  this 
I>rovlsion  to  take  into  account  the  need  for  a 
variety  of  services  In  State  implementation 
of  the  plan  for  each  family.  Thus,  an  ex- 
ception Is  permitted,  to  the  extent  specified 
by  the  Secretary,  to  permit  child  welfare, 
family  planning,  and  other  family  services  to 
be  provided  from  sources  other  than  the  staff 
of  the  State  and  local  agency.  This  will  per- 
mit the  purchase  of  day-care  servlcas,  which, 
as  Indicated  above,  the  committee  antici- 
pates will  be  needed  In  great  volume  under 
the  bill,  and  other  specialized  services  not 
now  available  or  feasible  to  be  provided  by 
the  staff  of  the  public  wrtfare  agency  and 


which  are  available  elsewhere  In  the  oom- 
munlty.  Service  umj  be  provided  by  the  staff 
of  the  State  ot  local  agency  In  some  part  of 
the  State  and  may  be  provided  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  by  piircbase.  The  Secretary,  m 
his  standards  governing  this  aspect  of  the 
program,  may  permit  purchase  from  other 
agencies  and  Institutions.  The  basic  reason 
for  the  exception  is  the  variety  of  existing 
arrangements  around  the  country  In  which 
some  kinds  dK  services  are  now  provided, 
usually  Instittttlonal  services,  by  other  than 
the  State  or  local  public  welfare  agency. 

The  committee  bill  also  authorizes  similar 
flexibility  In  the  purchase  of  services  in  the 
OAA,  AB,  and  APTD  programs.  Provision  of 
services  with Jvs  percent  Federal  matching 
should  be  eflectively  available,  as  In  the 
AFDC  prograi*,  for  recipients  and  those  near 
dependency  iA.  these  categories. 
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The  SOtfa  <  Lnniversary  of  LUliiiaiuaJi 
ladependeiice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ^ILUAMT.  MURPHY 

OF  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOI  ;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  14,  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  eve  ot  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
reestabllshment  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence, a  memorandum  was  presented  to 
the  Vice  Prepident  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  on 
Wednesday.  December  6,  1967,  by  Mr. 
Anthony  J.  ttudis,  natlonial  president  of 
the  Lithuanlein  American  Council,  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaoer,  I  was  so  impressed  with 
some  of  thf  points  contained  in  this 
memorandutti  that  I  thought  it  should 
be  brought]  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.    | 

I  Insert  thb  memorandum  and  the  re- 
sponse of  iTice  President  Hubert  H. 
Hukphrxt:  I 

I  DxcKMBXx   6,    1967. 

To  the  Honor43le  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  H^EHT  H.  Humphset: 

Mr.  Vice  PR^smzNT:  This  Delegation  of  the 
Lithuanian  Ailierlcan  Council  comes  to  you  to 
re-afflrm  our  ^loyalty  and  dedication  to  our 
Adnumstratiaii  and  to  our  great  President, 
Mr.  Lyndon  B,  Johnson.  We  are  a  nationwide 
organization  representing  one  million  Amer- 
ican-Lithuanians and  their  organizations.  We 
are  an  Am^can  civic  movement  united 
against  Comntimlst  expansion. 

Prom  the  t^e  of  the  U.S.  non-recognltlon 
of  the  forced  Occupation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia 
and  Estonia  la  1940,  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council  has  been  received  by  every  U.S.  Pres- 
ident. In  our  request  for  an  audience  with 
President  Johnson,  be  has  asked  that  at  this 
time,  the  gracious  Office  of  the  Vice  President 
receive  our  Delegation. 

As  we  stan^  on  the  threshold  of  1968.  we 
express  renevrad  faith  in  our  Ctovernment  and 
pledge  our  earnest  support.  We  agree  with 
our  admlnisttatlon's  policy  on  Vietnam.  We 
are  seriously  aware  of  the  Communist  decla- 
ration that  (they  wU^Hut  take  Eastern 
Europe,  then  the  mawee  oA^la  and.  lastly, 
the  United  States.  Being  of  Eastern  European 
origin,  our  psople  have  lived  and  died  from 
the  actuality  of  the  Communist  scourge.  Our 
prime  aim  is  $o  safeguard  American  interests 
and  to  alert  sll  segments  of  American  society 
on  the  brutally  live  and  destructive  forces 
of  Communiotn.  We  pledge  the  Lithuanian 
Commumty  to  uphold  our  American  jirlncl- 
ples  with  prld^  and  honor. 


On  February  1$,  1968,  the  American-Lithu- 
anian Community  in  the  UJS.  will  commem- 
orate the  80th  Anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
Rebirth  of  Independence.  Major  cultural 
events  wUl  take  place  throughout  the 
Country.  i 

To  solemnly  mark  this  occasion,  we  ask 
that  a  statement  and  re-afBrmatlon  of  the 
official  U.S.  position  be  made  by  our  Ad- 
ministration, as  stated  in  "Treaties  in  Force", 
Jan.  1,  1967  (Dept.  of  State  Publication  8188) 
and  Dept.  of  State  Publication  "Status  of 
the  World's  Nations"  (Geogr.  Bulletin  No. 
2.  May.  1965,  pp.  1  and  9)  : 

"In  the  early  part  of  Wcffld  War  n.  three 
sovereign  States,  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithu- 
ania, were  forcibly  Incorporated  Into  the 
Soviet  Union.      ] 

"The  Incorpoeation  of  the  Baltic  State* 
Into  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  recognized  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  The  United  States 
recognizes,  furtbiermore,  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  representatives  of  the  last  free  gov- 
ernments of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
as  the  accredited  representatives  of  those 
countries."  ] 

This  would  tale  In  line  with  the  action 
taken  by  the  U3.  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  (or  many  years  have  com- 
memorated Lithuania's  independence  date 
on  February  16t|i,  with  appropriate  talks  on 
the  Senate  and  Bouse  floors  and  incorpora- 
tion of  remarks  Into  the  Congressional 
Record.  |  . 

To  commemorate  this  event  with  our  be- 
loved umted  States  in  the  foreground,  we 
have  placed  a  r^uest  before  the  UjS.  Post- 
master General  aisklng  that  a  oommemoratiTe 
philatelic  stamp  be  Issued  In  1968  for  the 
country  of  Lithuania.  In  fulfilling  this  re- 
quest, the  United  States  would  establish  an 
affirmative  world  opinion  that  America  con- 
tinues to  champion  the  Idea  of  sovereign 
equality  of  all  nations  in  an  international 
system  of  law,  ofder,  and  decency. 

The  oontribuljon  of  the  Lithuanian  Im- 
migrant to  the  United  States  has  been  one 
of  loyal  and  ardifioiu  Industry.  From  the  first 
one  of  written  ijecord,  Alexander  C.  Cursiu*. 
who  came  to  th^  U.S.  In  AprU  of  1659,  as  a 
iteacher  of  high  school  Classics,  through 
those  who  serve^l  in  the  regiments  of  twelve 
Northern  States  In  the  ClvU  War.  on  through 
to  those  who  labored  In  the  coal  mines  and 
steel  mills,  built  railroads,  churches,  schools, 
established  businesses  and  professions,  on  to 
Victor  Brenner,  famous  sculptor  who  designed 
the  Lincoln  penny,  we  find  their  tasks  were 
dedicated  and  proudly  patriotic  In  helping 
to  build  and  shape  our  nation. 

In  theee  modem  times  of  elaborate  and 
cunning  plans  to  discredit  the  U.S.  and  create 
crises,  we  wish  to  show  the  world  that  our 
Country  values  the  friendship  and  loyalty  <^ 
her  citizens.  And.  Just  as  In  1917-1918  it  wu 
the  peaceful  and  mighty  America  who  at- 
tempted to  giilfle  the  world  Into  a  better 
future — the  Untt«d  States  today  still  sup- 
ports the  humanitarian  principles  of  self- 
determination  and  freedom  to  all  peoples. 

We  reepectfuBy  request  our  Administra- 
tion's support  of  the  Issuance  of  a  com- 
memorative postage  stamp  for  Lithuania  in 
1968.  The  idealism  of  the  United  Stales  gives 
her  an  unchaUeaged  right  to  honorable  world 
leadership. 

We  thank  yox^  Mr.  Vice  President,  for  your 
courtesy.  We  extoress  our  respect  to  a  great 
American  and  iJlegiance  and  fealty  to  our 
Country  and  I  lag,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Anthony  J.  Rudls,  National  Presideot, 
Lithtianl&n  American  Council,  Inc.;  National 
Affairs  Chairman,  Uthuanlan  Catholic  Psd- 
eration. 

His  Xxc.  Bishop  V.  Brizgys,  Exiled  Bishop 
of  Kaunas,  Llth>ianla. 

Leonard  Blmultla.  National  President,  L1U>- 
iianian  Catholic  AUlance  of  America. 

Dr.  Plus  Oralgaitls,  Publisher  and  Editor. 
Uthuanlan  Dally  Newspaper,  "Naujlenos". 
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Michael  Valdyla,  Publisher  and  Editor, 
Lithuanian  Weekly  Newq>aper,  "Sandara". 

Rev.  Pranas  Oarsva,  MJ.C.  Publisher  and 
Editor,  Lithuanian  Daily  Newspaper.  "Drau- 
gas". 

Juozas  Kapoclus,  Publisher  and  Editor, 
Uthuanlan  Encyclopedia;  Chalmian,  Board 
of  Directors,  Lithuanian  Community  UJSJl. 

Paul  Dargls,  President,  Lithuanian  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  America. 

Theodore  Bllnstrubas,  President,  Lith- 
uanian National  Association. 

Jack  Stukas,  Director,  Uthuanlan  Radio 
ft  Television  Programs,  New  York-New  Jer- 
sey-Conn. 

Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Rudls,  Representing  Wo- 
men's Civic  Clubs. 

Edward  J.  McElroy,  fecial  Events  Direc- 
tor, Radio  Station  WJJD,  Chicago,  BllnoU. 

BCSPONSE  BT  VlCI  PkESIDENT  HUBERT  H. 
HUMPHBET  FOIXOWnfC  PKESENTATTOIT  BT 
MXMBEBS     or     THE     LrrHT7ANIAN     AMERICAN 

Council,  December  6,  1967 
Thank  you  very,  very  much.  First,  may  I 
welcome  you:  My  good  friend  Tony  and  Mary 
and  other  members  of  this  distinguished 
delegation.  And  I  especially  want  to  thank 
you  for  bringing  me  this  memorandum  to- 
day and  for  your  letter  to  me  of  some  days 
ago  telling  me  of  the  possibility  of  our 
visit.  I  want  also  to  express  to  you  the 
heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Johnson,  for  your 
work  and  for  your  steadfastness  and  for  your 
vigorous  support  of  our  country  and  your 
country — this  great  America — and  what  It's 
mdeavorlng  to  do  now  In  Asia  as  it  has  en- 
deavored to  do  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Tour  support  of  our  poUcy  In  Vietnam  Is 
very  reassxxrlng  and,  may  I  say,  deeply  ap- 
preciated. What  we  seek  to  do  there  is  what 
we  are  seeking  to  do  around  the  world — pro- 
vide for  Independence,  promote  Independence 
and  self-determination.  That's  our  only 
objective.  We  seek  no  territory;  we  seek  no 
sphere  of  Influence;  we  seek  no  Imperial 
domain.  All  we  seek  to  do  is  to  help  those 
who  are  the  victims  of  brutality  and  aggres- 
sion to  maintain  their  freedom  and  their 
independence  so  that  they  can  build  their 
own  life  and  design  their  own  future. 

It's  particularly  gratifying  for  me  to  meet 
with  this  distinguished  delegation  on  the 
eve  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  re-estab- 
llshment  of  Lithuanian  Independence.  Of 
course,  we  know  that  Lithuanian  indepen- 
dence was  re-established  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I  with  a  great  and  Idealistic  and  force- 
ful leader,  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  fought  so 
hard  for  the  right  of  self-determination. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Lithuanian 
American  Coimcll  have  played  an  important 
Krfe  in  the  shaping  of  our  society  from  the 
diverse  national  elements.  But  out  of  this 
dlvwBlty  of  people  ccnnes  our  strength  and 
the  Uthuanlan  people  have  truly  enriched 
the  ctilture  of  America  and  the  industry,  and 
the  commerce,  and  the  agriculture  of  this 
naUon— made  It  a  strong  nation.  Tou  have 
oontrtbuted  to  the  enrichment  of  the  fabric 
«  American  life  and  you've  done  so  through 
we  preservaUon  of  your  own  cultural 
heritage. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  government 
7,!l.^'""^°"y  refused  to  recognize  the 
w«|Clble  incorporauon  of  Uthuania  by  the 
soviet  Union  and  has  continued  to  support 
Oe  cause  of  self-determination  for  all  the 
«uuc  peoples.  The  courage  and  the  dedlca- 
Hon  with  which  the  Uthuanlan  people  both 
M  home  and  abroad  have  maintained  their 
naUona^  IdenUty  In  the  face  of  great  ad- 
^ty  Is  an  inspiration  to  free  men  every- 
th.T!K^*  Z'^  °*"^  surprising  to  me.  therefore. 
ib^nH^.w***^"°°  *'»**  yo^  P«>ple  should 
rStI  .  ***  government  of  the  United 
St^K  !^  P*'"<'y  l**  Vietnam.  Tou  know 
««  the  principle  of  self-determination  ap- 
Pues  universally.  And   thank  goodness   you 


also  know  what  happens  In  a  totalitarian 
society  and  a  totalitarian  ngbne. 

We  have  learned  from  bitter  azpertonce  thRt 
the  cause  of  freedcxn  throu^iout  tli«  world  Is 
Indivisible,  and  that  human  liberty  can  never 
be  advanced  and  assured  without  flrmnnm  oS 
purpose  and  readiness  for  s<tcrlfiDe  on  the 
part  of  those  who  cherish  its  blessings.  It  la 
with  this  fundamental  realization  and  with 
this  spirit  that  the  govenunent  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, meet  their  responsibilities  In  today's 
troubled  world. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Lithuanian  American 
CouncU  that  your  message  in  your  memoran- 
dum to  me  needs  to  be  brought  to  the  atten. 
Uon  of  the  entire  nation.  When  I  heard  you 
speak  of  our  endeavors  as  we  seek  them 
today  and  of  the  threats  to  our  society  and 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  I  know  you  spoke, 
not  as  men  and  women  of  theory,  but  as 
people  who  have  lived  through  it.  I  think  llv- 
mg  Is  the  best  teacher  of  all. 

So  Mr.  Rudls,  may  I  thank  you  very,  very 
much.  I  will  see  that  this  communication  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  It  wlU  also  be 
incorporated  In  the  records  of  the  Congress. 


Civilian  Deatfis  in  Soodi  Vietnam  Exceed 
Military  Casualties 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  December  14, 1967 

Mr.  -RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  December  12,  1967,  c<m- 
tains  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Saigon  which  reports  that  the  civilian 
dead  in  South  Vietnam  this  year  are 
estimated  at  24,000.  This  exceeds  all 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary casualties  by  some  5,000  and  does 
not  Include  the  thousands  of  North 
Vietnamese  civilians  killed  through 
bombing.  This  Is  an  official  government 
estimate,  and  it  has  been  suggested  by 
Senator  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  has  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
subject,  that  it  is  probably  low  since 
it  is  based  on  hospital  reports.  Thousands 
of  South  Vietnamese  civilians  never 
reach  hospitals. 

In  what  other  war  which  America  has 
fought  have  civilian  casualties  exceMed 
military  ones?  In  a  guerrilla  war  such 
as  this  one.  where  most  of  the  struggle 
is  to  win  the  allegiance  of  the  people, 
this  level  of  civilian  casualties  can 
hardly  advance  that  goal. 

I  Include  at  this  point  the  article  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  entitled. 
"Civilian  Deaths  Top  Military,  Hospital' 
Data  Indicates." 
[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Dec  12 

1967) 

CivnjAN  Deaths  Top  Mn.rrAST,  Viet  HosprrAL 

Data  Indicates 

Saigon. — Oovemment  hospital  statistics 
Indicate  that  the  war's  toU  of  civilians  In 
South  Vietnam  this  year  may  reach  24  000 
killed  and  76.000  wounded. 

These  estimated  deaths  from  war-related 
causes  will  exceed  the  expected  total  of  more 
than  19.000  American  and  Vietnamese  mUl- 
tary  combat  deaths  during  1967.  American 
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combat  losses  for  the  first  11  months  were 
8,001  killed  whUe  Vietnamese  mlUtarr  fa- 
taUUes  totaled  9.568. 

Tlie  government  does  not  m«tT.i»i.»  aocu- 
****  statlsticB  OTi  civilian  war  casualties.  Tttm 
estimates  dted  are  based  on  monthly  reports 
compiled  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  since 
Jan.  1  from  hospitals  throughout  the  country. 
The  system  of  tabulating  civilian  casualties 
collapsed  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  regime  in  1963.  The  hospital  reports 
compiled  this  year  give  public  health  officials 
the  first  up-to-date  measure  of  the  war's 
coat  to  South  Vietnam's  14.5  million  dvUlans 
Col.  WUUam  H.  Moncrief  Jr.,  assistant  U.S 
director  for  public  health,  said  the  estimate 
of  clvUian  deaths  may  be  too  high,  but  the 
projection  from  hospital  admissions  is  "the 
only  valid  rule  we  have." 

ClvlUans  admitted  to  hospitals  for  war 
wounds  probably  represent  half  those 
woimded,  he  said.  Of  the  remaining  50  per- 
cent, 30  percent  generally  would  suffer  minor 
wounds  and  20  percent  would  be  kUled,  he 
estimated.  Hospital  medical  stalls  are  unable 
to  save  the  Uves  of  10  to  13  percent  of  those 
admitted. 

Admissions  to  71  provincial  and  national 
hospitals  for  war  wounds  this  year  have 
averaged  about  4.000  civilians  a  month  rec- 
ords show.  Of  the  39,331  victims  admltt«l  In 
the  first  10  months  of  the  year,  13.834  were 
women  or  girls  over  13  and  7,171  were  chil- 
dren under  13. 

Records  are  not  kept  at  many  small  dlstrtct 
dispensaries.  Moncrief  said,  "because  we  do 
not  have  the  funds  or  pa«)nnel." 

By  the  best  available  yardstick,  however 
the  statistics  mdlcate  48.000  clvUlaas  ad- 
mitted to  hospitals  this  year  with  4,800  of 
these  dying,  with  other  deaths  m  war-related 
incidents  totaling  19,200. 

Moncrief  emphasized  that  the  figures  in- 
clude civUlans  injured  in  Incidents  related  to 
the  war,  such  as  a  traffic  accident  involving 
a  military  vehicle,  but  most  paUents  are  vic- 
tims of  shot  and  shell. 

Saigon's  Ministry  of  Health  tried  last  Pteb- 
ruary  to  determine,  by  the  type  of  wound  if 
civilians  were  the  victims  of  allied  or  viet 
Cong  actions.  The  study  was  given  up  be- 
cause of  inadequate  resources,  Moncrief  said 
A  survey  of  doctors  in  the  field  estimate 
that  40  percent  are  attributable  to  Viet  Cong 
terror  raids,  booby  traps  or  mines;  30  percent 
to  allied  artUlery  and  air;  30  percent  to  smaU 
arms  fire,  mortar  rounds  and  other  weapons 
used  in  direct  engagements. 

A  U.S.  military  spokesman  said  the  allies 
are  doing  everything  poeslble  to  keep  casual- 
ties as  low  as  possible— mlUtary  operations 
and  air  and  artlUery  strikes  are  ooordUiated 
with  the  Vietnamese  province  and  district 
chiefs,  pilots  are  carefully  briefed  often 
warning  leaflets  are  dropped  In  advance  o* 
allied  actions. 


Lyndhorct,  NJ.:  A  Half  Ccntory  of 
Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  WKw  JEEsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  13,  1967 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
continue  into  Lyndhursfs  past  history 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  its  fire 
department,  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  "big  explosion  of  1917" 
which  nearly  wiped  Ljrndhurst  off  the 
map,  and  to  present  to  my  colleagues  the 
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many  clubs  and  organizations  which  take 
an  active  part  in  Lyndhurst's  civic,  social, 
and  fraternal  functions. 

THE  Explosion  or  1917 

In  the  spring  of  1915  the  Russian  Oot- 
emment  placed  an  (83,000.000  order  with 
the  Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Company 
Ltd.  of  Montreal  for  5.000,000  three-inch, 
high  explosive  shells.  In  March  of  the  next 
year  the  Canadian  company  erected  a  hxige 
plant  In  Lyndhurst's  meadowland,  close  by 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad  tracks. 

It  was  a  strategic  location:  it  had  the  rail- 
road trackage  on  which  shells,  shell  cases, 
shrapnel  and  powder  could  be  shipped  In  and 
the  completed  shells  shipped  out. 

Within  a  short  time  1.400  workers  were 
turning  out  3.000,000  shells  per  month.  The 
work  was  of  prime  Importance  to  our  allies. 
It  was  a  tremendous  stimulant  to  Lynd- 
hurst's economy;  there  were  Jobs  for  every- 
body and  plenty  of  good  pay  with  overtime. 

But  It  was  understandably  hazardous  work. 
Hundreds  of  tons  of  black  powder  and  TNT 
were  stored  In  the  concrete  block  houses  that 
were  bxiilt  In  the  swamplands.  And  the  Ger- 
man saboteurs  found  the  sprawling  plant  a 
most  tempting  challenge. 

On  the  gray,  lowering  afternoon  of  Janu- 
ary 11,  1917,  workers  in  Building  30.  a  frame 
shack  filled  with  48  work  benches  on  which 
men  worked  with  a  pan  of  gasoline  and 
rotating  ntachines.  fire  was  noticed. 

So  rapidly  did  it  spread  that  within  mo- 
menta the  interior  of  the  building  was  filled 
with  flames.  The  January  wind  carried  the 
flames  to  other  buildings. 

Men  raced  from  the  plant  in  frantic  col- 
lunna.  They  poured  down  Valley  Brook  Ave- 
ntie,  their  face  masks  flapping  on  their 
cbeata. 

"Run,  run,"  they  screamed.  "If  the  TNT 
goes  up  the  town  will  be  gone." 

Mothers  scooped  up  their  families  and  ran 
towaitl  Stuyvesant  Avenue.  Franklin  School 
soon  was  filled  with  frightened  mothers  and 
children.  Later  they  were  Joined  by  the  men- 
folk returning  from  work.  Some  ran  across 
tb»  Avondale  Bridge  and  foimd  safety  with 
frlands  In  Nutley. 

Within  four  hours  275,000  loaded  shells. 
300.000  cartridge  cases,  100.086  detonators 
axkd  439.920  time  fuses  were  destroyed.  Fortu- 
nately the  TNT  did  not  blow  up.  Over  1.000,- 
000  unloaded  shells  were  rendered  useless. 

The  Russian  war  effort  was  dealt  a  paralyz- 
ing blow.  Damage  to  the  plant  itself  was 
estimated  at  917.000.000.  Along  Van  Biiren 
Street  and  other  areas  on  top  of  the  Kings- 
land  hill  homes  were  levelled  or  badly  dam- 

For  a  ttane  It  was  thought  the  explosion 
was  accidental.  A  spurious  stOTy  concocted 
by  represgntatlves  of  the  German  govern- 
ment and  joined  In  by  fake  witnesses  sub- 
stantiated the  claim  of  accident. 

But  in  true  James  Bond  style  England 
began  an  Investigation.  There  were  no  .007 
agents  to  be  seen.  Instead,  there  were  quiet, 
ptpe-smoklng  men  who  seemed  to  be  ac- 
countants so  undramatic  were  their  moves. 

Under  their  insistent  probing  it  was  dis- 
covered that  one  Flodore  Woeniak  had  been 
working  at  the  table  on  which  the  fire  orig- 
inated. It  was  learned  that  Wozniak  was  a 
German  agent,  and  that  he  had  begvm  the 
fire  with  an  explosive  pencil.  In  1922  the 
Mixed  Claims  Commission  was  formed.  Lynd- 
hurst  resident  who  thought  they  wotild  never 
collect  their  claims  of  damages  were  com- 
pensated. 

FnuMKN  Havk  Msvsa  Faltebkd 
(By  Kenneth  A.  Summers) 
Over  80  years,  Lyndhurst  Fire  Department 
has  recorded  vast  volumes  of  memories. 

Although  many  of  the  records  have  been 
lost  or  mlsplaoed.  a  certain  amount  of  Its 
history  can  be  sighted.  Older  members  as 
years  rail  by  add  more  and  more  of  cherished 
memories  to  the  department's  archives.  Pic- 


tures, newspaper  clippings  and  even  copies 
of  old  minutes  find  their  way  back  to  the 
department  sooner  or  later. 

Lyndhurst  Volunteer  Fire  Department 
came  Into  being  Feb.  16,  1886.  Smce  then 
the  department  has  been  one  of  the  most 


^ 
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curred  while  all  apparatus  was  responding 
to  an  alarm.  Wlien  a  fire  truck  was  hit  by  a 
trolley  car  on  Stuyvesant  Avenue  in  igji, 
Chris  Olson  suvered  injuries  that  coet  him 
his  life.  Charles  Vlzaro.  an  honorary  member 
of  the  department  was  killed  when  a  fire 


active  in  New  Jersey.  Lyndhurst  is  one  of     truck  collided  ^ith  a  delivery  truck  on  See- 
the largest  communities  in  New  Jersey  served     ond  Avenue.      ' 


by  volunteeri. 

There  are  cmly  55  memtiers  in  the  organiza- 
tion. Just  24jmore  than  were  in  the  original 
organizationj  That  Company  was  the  Valley 
Brook  Engi^  Co.  No.  1  and  it  U  stiU  In 
existence,  'nere  are  now  two  other  com- 
panies, the  Qyndhurst  Truck  Co.  No.  1  and 
Hose  Co.  Noj  2.  and  Engine  Co.  No.  3. 

Two  of  lyndhurst's  senior  firemen  are 
Fire  Commlsioner  Prank  Monaco,  who  Joined 
the  departm^t  in  1916.  His  father,  John,  was 
an  original  ^ember  of  the  department  and 
t  chief,  carries  on  the  tradi- 
back,  is  the  oldest  member  of 
artment.  having  served  more 
Bis  son,  Theodore,  is  a  former 


his  son,  prei 
tion.  Oscar 
the  local  d< 
than  60  yea: 
chief. 

Once  then 
Company,  b' 
existence  ex 


was  also  the  Riverside  Hose 
t  that  has  long  been  out  of 
Irlng  in  1923. 

The  first  piece  of  apparatus  was  a  hand 
pump.  pullM  by  hand  and  housed  at  the 
Harrington  factory  until  headquarters  were 
opened  neariy  on  Valley  Brook  Avenue.  The 
Harrington  factory  was  known  as  McKee  and 
Harrington  (tarriage  works  and  at  the  time 
were  the  biggest  industrial  unit  In  the  com- 
munity. I 

Valley  Br<x>k  Engine  Company  No.  1.  in- 
corporated ifider  "An  act  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  fire  ^mpanies"  approved  April  21st. 
1886.  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  life  and 
property  froifi  fire. 

The  certldcate  of  lncori>oration  is  dated 
February  15J  1886,  and  It  was  received  and 
recorded  in  I  Bergen  County  Court  House 
March  6,  1^.  Charter  members  included 
C.  Harrlngtcm.  G.  Evans,  J.  Goetschlus.  R. 
Sherwood.  CI  White,  J.  Burke,  E.  Pmckney, 
C.  Walters,  jl.  Hodgson.  E.  Macdonough.  L. 
Harrington,  fJr.,  P.  Watson.  M.  Day,  J.  Gib- 
son, G.  Dow*rs.  G.  Strurle.  W.  Anderson,  P. 
Taff,  J.  McCarry,  L.  Wlllard.  G.  Petlth.  W. 
Joralemon,  ;  .  Kehoe  and  S.  Earle. 

It  was  fro  in  this  group  that  the  depart- 
ment you  (now  today — fifty-five  strong, 
with  three  1  omp>anles  and  three  pieces  of 
apparatus  ai  d  established  in  the  Town  Hall, 
sprang. 

The  first  <hlef  was  John  E.  Travers.  The 
first  asslstanjt  chief  was  Riley  Sherwood  and 
second  asslsttint  chief ,  Joseph  Goetschlus. 

Nothing  eKtensive  was  their  equipment. 
For  them  was  purchased  a  small  hand-drawn 
car.  equipped  with  a  pump.  When  the  alarm 
sounded.  th#  men  would  tug  the  apparatus 
to  the  scene,!  lower  a  hose  Into  a  nearby  well 
or  cistern,  add  pump  away.  Should  a  well  run 
dry.  they  sought  out  another,  not  an  easy 
task  when  ii  was  realized  that  homes  then 
were  far  apaH. 

The  apparatus  was  kept  for  a  time  at  the 
Harrington  Carriage  Works.  Later  a  small 
building  wap  erected  near  the  factory  on 
Valley  Brook  avenue.  Finally  the  official 
headquarters^became  a  building  near  Valley 
Brook  and  preen  Avenues;  this  was  later 
destroyed  by  fire.  A  bell  which  simunoned 
firemen  was  pocated  in  this  structure,  recov- 
ered by  firemen  and  now  serves  as  the  base 
of  the  flag  pole  placed  in  the  Municipal  Park 
as  a  memorial  to  departed  firemen. 

The  Lyndhurst  Truck  Company  was  orga- 
nized January  25.  1892.  the  Riverside  Hose 
Co.  No.  2  on  August  20.  1913,  and  the  Kings- 
land  Hose  0p.  No.  3.  was  organized  October 
16.  1916.  Th^  Klngsland  Hose  Company  now 
known  as  Eiigine  Co.  No.  3  had  its  first  head- 
quarters, now  gone,  on  Van  Buren  Street. 

Of  the  four  companies,  only  the  Riverside 
Hoae  Co.  weat  out  of  existence. 

Fortunately,  fatalities  have  been  few.  Two 
lives  have  beten  lost  among  firemen  as  a  direct 
result  at  flips.  Curiously  enough,  both  00- 
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many  years  ago,  the  water 
ter  leaving  the  nozzle.  This 
urrence  In  the  dead  of  win- 
out  of  bed  at  2  or  3  In 
not   a    new   experience  to 
tory  would  be  much  longer 
o  it  with  occurrences, 
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worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

riRE    DEPABITMEKT    LADIES    AXnOLIART 

Just  prior  tci  the  convention  of  June  34, 
1939,  several  of  our  ladles  banded  together 
for  the  purposi  of  assisting  the  firemen  at 
their  conventlo|i  and  parade.  After  the  con- 
vention a  meeting  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  formaiating  plans  for  a  Ladies 
Auxiliary  to  the  department.  This  meeting 
was  held  on  Juae  29,  1939.  After  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Auxiliary  the  members  elected 
president,  Mrs.!  Arthiu:  Schreckenstetn;  vice 
president,  Mrsw  Salvatore  Barbierl;  record- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  Sauer;  financial 
secretary.  Mrs.  Lester  McCullough;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Prank  Monaco  and  chaplain.  Mrs.  Philip 
Qulnzer.  This  Organization  functioned  until 
January  15,  1942  when  it  was  incorporated, 
with  Mrs.  Robert  Sauer  as  president.  Now 
the  aiixlllary  1^  headed  by  Mrs.  Albert  W. 
Patterson. 

CLXmSl  AMD    ORGANIZATIONS 

Lyndhurst 
active,     civic-: 
have    lasted 
grown  Btrongei 

The  Masonic  tlub  of  Lyndhiirst  has  a  back- 
ground history*  of  more  than  fifty  years  in 
the  communltsT.  A  few  years  before  having  a 
clubhouse  Ma^ns  met  In  homes,  taverns; 
and  a  few  general  get-to-gethers  were  held  at 
Goldberg's  Hal)  on  Valley  Brook  Avenue.  Tbe 
D.L.  &  V/M.R.  ioaches  for  Mason  commuten. 
served  well  socially  but  there  was  an  urgent 
desire  to  havej  a  regular  fraternal  meeting 
centre.  J 

Henry  "Balay"  Peters,  the  local  motor- 
cycle officer,  and  Arthur  Allen,  and  othen 
did  some  house  to  house  canvassing  and  in- 
terested about  1 100  Freemasons  In  the  Lynd- 
hurst community. 

An  organlzamon  meeting  was  called  to  ai- 
sembly  April  j  18.  1921  at  the  Franklin 
School.  Elghty4four  Masons  unanlmoxisly  de- 
cided to  incorporate  and  the  lncorp>oratloo 
of  the  Masonlf  Club  of  Lyndhurst  was  re- 
ton,  October  19.  1921.  Con- 
lonial  Van  Winkle  House  wai 
Anna     (Hauck)     Klarmann. 
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a  centiiry  the  Masonic 
B  a  family,  social,  and 
in  the  community.  Reg\il»r 
annual  events!  celebrated  are  birthdays  of 
outstanding  American  Freemasons  Benjamin 
Franklin — Janfiary  ir;  George  Washington- 
February  22;  Patriots'  Fraternity  Day  serf- 
ices  at  Everyman's  Bible  Class  in  April:  Easter 
Candlelight  Services;  Decoration  Day;  Fourth 
of  July;  Labor  Day  open  house;  Annual  An- 
niversary Dante  in  October;  Veteran's  Day; 
Christmas  Kindles  Party  and  New  Tesr't 
Eve.  j 

Tbe  Masonl^  Club  has  had  close  afflnity 
with  all  Masonic  organizations  provldisf 
housing  for  meetings  or  banquet  room  facili- 
ties regiilarly  for:  The  Erie  Trowel  Club. 
Adonlran  Lod^e,  FftAM  Fraternity  Chapter 


Order  of  Eastern  Star,  Adonlran  Cotut  Order 
of  Amarant'i,  Ladies  Atixillary  M.C.  of  L.  Zem 
Zem  (until  1966).  many  Shriners'  units.  Fes 
Club.  Pot  '-te's  Aides.  Motorcycle  Corps, 
and  their  Ladles  AuxUlarles. 

As  It  has  housed  many  men  of  courage  as 
early  settlers,  and  numerous  notable  celeb- 
rities, through  many  generations,  especially 
the  founders  of  "our  country  under  God", 
BO  be  It  appropriate  that  the  Maaonic  Club 
of  Lyndhurst  continues  to  serve  as  a  social 
center  for  worthy  citizens,  including  the  kin 
of  the  Klngslands,  Sanfords.  Schuylers,  Van 
Emburghs.  Van  Rlpers,  Van  Winkles,  Vree- 
lands.  Joralemons,  et  al.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers trace  their  ancestry  Id  the  early  settlers, 
and  the  sturdy  masonry  citadel  will  continue 
as  a  fitting  monument  to  our  forbears  for 
many  generations  to  come. 

Raymond  Freed -is  president  of  the  Masonic 
Cli\b  for  the  Golden  Jubilee  year  of  1967. 

In  recent  years  t'e  Ilasons  ("Rip  Vam 
Winkles")  and  the  Knig'  j  of  Columbus 
soft  ball  teams  have  enjoyed  a  ball  game  an- 
nually, alternating  sponsorship  with  a  grand 
collation  or  festival  at  least  once  a  year,  or 
oftener  as  arrangements  are  made. 

ENISHTS  or  COVUitBTJB  LTNDHUHST  COCNCII,  WO. 
23»i — I.ADneS  ATTXILIAKT  AND  COLUMBIAN 
SQtTAM 

It  was  the  vision  of  Pr.  McGlvney,  that  a 
Catholic  fraternity  society  be  organized  "for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  mutual  aid  and 
assi stance  to  its  members  and  their  families" 
that  led  to  the  founding  of  the  local  Knights 
of  Columbus  Council. 

The  name  waa  adopted,  and  on  March 
29th.  1882  it  was  chartered.  Father  McGlvney 
and  htt  associates  laid  the  foundations  es- 
tablished on  sound  principles,  and  the  pur- 
poses have  been  fulfilled  by  the  Order's  fine 
record  of  accomplishments. 

When  Lyndhurst  Council  was  Instituted 
the  late  Charles  W.  Rodgers  was  its  first 
Grand  Knight.  During  the  1967  Lyndhurtt 
Golden  JubUee  Tear,  Lyndhurst  Ooim- 
eU  Ho.  U90  is  headed  by  Grand  Knight 
Pat  MIzeski.  Brothers  Edward  CuUen.  Nicho- 
las De  Frino.  Michael  Duffy.  Thomas  Fahey, 
Harry  J.  Martin,  Theodore  Mileski.  Joseph 
Kavatta,  P.G.K.  Martin  Rafferty  and  Joseph 
H.  Snyder  are  members  of  more  than  40 
years  of  service  in  the  K.C.  Order. 

The  Ladles  AuxiUary  functions  as  a  valu- 
able asset,  deserving  much  credit  for  the 
great  accomplishments  of  the  local  CounclL 

On  Columbus  Day.  October  12th.  1963  the 
present  beautiful  building  at  319  New 
York  Avenue,  was  dedicated  with  grand 
ceremonies. 

KKICHTS    or     COLITMBTTS COLTTMBIAN    SQtTlBXS 

CLUB,  MSCa.  BBtNARO  F.   MOOUE  CIBCLK 

Magr.  Bernard  F.  Moore  Circle  of  Squires 
a  Justly  proud  of  ita  outstanding  record  In 
KJ.  State  Columbian  Squires,  the  K.C.  youth 
«*ganlaatton.  as  represented  by  Jim  Stefa- 
alle.  State  Chief  Squire,  known  for  his  ex- 
ceptional oratorical  ability. 

fOUSH   AMQUCAN    CITIZENS   CLtTB 

Polish  American  Citizens  Club.  727  New 
•wsey  Avenue,  was  organized  January  25, 
iS  '**  "^'  purpose  of  aiding  newly  ar- 
nved  Polish  immigrants  in  the  community 
to  obtain  their  naturalization  rights  with- 
wit  delay  and  encourage  those  of  Polish  ori- 
pa  in  the  community  to  integrate  them- 
■Mves  in  the  traditions  of  the  "American 
way  Of  Life".  Impact  of  tbe  work  of  this 
exemplar  civic  organizations  of  almost  400 
members  U  evident  in  the  fine  outstanding 
JcWevements  of  clUzens  of  PoUsh  origin  in 
we  Lyndhurst  Community. 
woeaiNcittN's  sociktt  oaoup  »o.  •»,  sons 

or   POLAND 

Ihe  W<wklngmen's  Society  was  founded 
»*cwiber  15.  1910  as  a  benevolent  and  dvlo 
"^^  PoUsh  organizaUon.  by  a  group 
moroy  working  in  the  DLAW  Railroad  Shops, 
•iarjtan  Toboleskl  was  Its  first  presldentTltt 
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1918.  It  Joined  the  Polish  Alliance  as  Lodge 
No.  23,  thereby  encompassing  family  mem- 
bership environment,  with  wider  scope  at 
activities;  in  1921  in  the  expanded  PoUsh 
Alliance,  it  became  Group  No.  62;  and  In 
1928  by  merger  with  Sons  of  Poland,  became 
Group  No.  99,  (under  the  protection  of  St. 
Joseph). 

In  1935,  the  Ladles  Group  No.  142  of  the 
Sons  of  Poland  was  organized,  as  Society  of 
Polish  Women  No.  142,  S3  J>. 

ST.    MICHAXL'S    OBCANIZATIONS 

The  present  ccmprehenslve  citadel,  with 
Sisters  Convent  and  modem  Parochial 
School,  was  erected  1950  to  1962.  when  the 
present  new  church  was  completed. 

Some  of  the  St.  Michael's  R.C.  Church 
parish  organizations  which  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  religious,  fraternal,  cultural, 
youth  development,  spkorts  and  civic  achieve- 
ment In  the  community  are : 

Holy  Name  Society;  St.  Michael's  Young 
Men's  Club;  Young  Ladles  Sodality;  St. 
Michael's  Choir;  Little  League  Teams;  Boy 
Scouts;  St.  Michael's  Society;  Sacred  Heart 
of  Mary;  Rosary  Society:  St.  Michael's  Par- 
ents Club;  St.  Michael's  Parish  Committee; 
Catholic  Youth  Organization,  and  others. 
CTTmrm-aoGALSKi-WASx    post,    veterans    of 

THX   FOREIGN    WARS 

Guldetti-RogalBki-Wase  Post,  Veterans  of 
the  Foreign  Wars,  was  establUhed  in  1930, 
set  up  hecuiquarters  on  Valley  Brook  Ave- 
nue and  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  orga- 
nizations in  the  township. 

AMVITS   POST   NO.    20   AND   AtTXILIAST 

A  World  War  n  baby  was  A.W.W.  Lewan- 
dowski  Post,  Amvets.  which  was  established 
in  1945,  chose  the  name  of  one  of  the  town- 
ship's most  Illustrious  military  fazniUea, 
Lewandowskl,  honoring  the  family  that  gave 
three  sons  In  the  conflict,  and  established 
headquarters  on  New  York  Avenue. 

VETKRANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS  AND  ATTXIUART 

More  recent  is  the  Catholic  War  Veterans, 
but  it  Is  making  up  with  activity  what  It 
lacks  in  age. 

TJNIOO     NATIONAL     LTNDHTTBST    CHAPTER 

Unico  National  Is  a  nationwide  service 
organization  of  about  30.000  members,  de- 
voted to  encouragement  of  high  ethical 
Btanxlards  in  business  and  professions,  and 
cooperation  with  others  in  public  welfare, 
and  In  civic,  social,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development  of  the  community.  Nicho- 
las La  Magna  serves  as  President  of  the 
Lyndhurst  Chapter  during  the  1967  Town- 
ship's Golden  Jubilee  Year. 

LIONS   CLUB 

The  Lyndhurst  Lions  Club  was  originally 
chartered  In  1924.  Our  Club  Is  in  the  largest 
District  In  New  Jersey  comprising  88  clubs 
In  Bergen,  Hudson.  Passaic  and  Sussex 
Oountias.  We  are  one  of  6  Districts  in  New 
Jersey  with  a  total  of  300  clubs.  Lions  In- 
ternational was  organized  in  1917  with  Just 
23  clubs  In  the  United  SUtee,  by  the  Founder 
of  Llonlsm  Melvln  Jones.  This  year  as  we 
celebrate  our  50th  Anniversary,  we  have 
over  800.000  members  in  over  20.000  clubs  in 
over  135  geographical  locations  thruout  the 
world. 

Lions  are  a  service  organization  dedicated 
to  community  betterment  and  service  to 
those  lees  fortunate.  Our  prime  concern  Is 
with  sight  conservation  although  our  club 
projects  take  us  into  every  field  of  endeavor 
from  Juvenile  problems  to  aid  to  the  aged. 

Th«  Lyndhurst  Lions  Club  has  been  mak- 
ing annual  donations  for  the  upkeep  of 
Camp  Marsrtla  for  Blind  Children.  Camp 
Happiness  for  blind  men.  Diamond  Spring 
lodge  for  blind  women,  Lydla  Hayes  Home 
for  aged  blind.  St.  Joseph's  School  for  blind 
and  handicapped  children.  The  N.Y.  and 
Delaware  eye  banks;  Mt.  Carmel  Guild  for 
tbe  blind;  The  Talking  Book  Foundation; 
Care;   The  bralUe  convention;   Boy  Scouts 


of  America  and  other  worth  while  local 
charities  when  called  upon.  In  addition  we 
have  been  providing  ezamlnaticui  and  eye 
glasses  to  our  school  children  who  cannot 
afford  professional  care,  and  hoq>ltaI  service 
at  the  Beth  Israel  eye  clinic. 

We  have  a  blind  bowling  program  that 
has  been  in  existence  for  10  years.  Every 
Monday  night  our  members  assist  blind 
bowlers  at  the  Lyndhurst  alleys.  You  are 
welcome  to  come  down  and  see  Llonlsm  in 
action  every  Monday  night,  during  the 
bowling  season. 

By  contributions  from  the  88  clubs  In  our 
District  we  have  purchased  and  outfitted  an 
eyemoblle  that  tours  our  district  and  affords 
the  public  an  opportunity  to  receive  a  free 
diagnostic  eye  examination. 

The  funds  for  these  projects  are  solicited 
from  our  good  friends,  the  people  who  Uve 
In  Lyndhurst  who  have  been  most  kind  and 
generous,  by  helping  us  each  year  when  our 
members  call  on  them  to  ptirchase  light 
bulbs.  The  proceeds  from  these  sales  are  used 
to  support  the  projects  outlined  above.  We 
thank  you  for  yotir  continued  support  and 
the  people  we  help,  bless  you. 

ELKS    LODGE    NO.    ISOS    AND   ATTXILIART 

Lyndhurst  lodge  of  Elks,  always  engaged 
with  a  miUtipUcity  of  activlUes.  most  of 
which  are  in  the  best  Interests  of  Lyndhtirst, 
was  Instituted  in  1926  with  such  sponsors  as 
John  P.  Woods.  Horace  R.  Bogle  and  Carmine 
Savino.  Sr..  all  of  whom  served  as  township 
mayors,  and  John  J.  Breslln.  Jr.,  who  later 
became  Bergen  County  prosecutor. 

During  the  pwlod  of  over  forty  y«ars  of 
existence.  It  has  beccMne  the  leading  fra- 
ternal organization  of  the  community.  It 
has  been  a  cooperative  force  in  all  civic  en- 
deavors; it  has  assisted  crippled  children; 
given  help  to  the  needy;  given  scholarships 
to  many  deserving  youths,  and  has  always 
been  ready  to  assist  in  helping  Lyndh\irst  to 
be  a  good  town  in  which  to  live. 

Beginning  in  modest  circumstances,  the 
Lyndhurst  Elks  now  owns  and  operates  a 
large  building  at  the  comer  of  Park  and 
Tontine  Avenues.  The  building  is  the  focal 
point  for  many  gatherings  without  regard 
to  race,  color  or  creed. 

Because  of  Its  many  activities  and  achieve- 
ments, several  members  of  the  Lodge  have 
been  honored  by  the  National  Order,  culml- 
natmg  In  the  election  of  Joseph  F.  Bader, 
of  Lyndhurst,  as  one  of  the  nine  memben  of 
the  National  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Lyndhurst  Elks  are  ably  assisted  by 
the  Lyndhurst  Bmblem  Club  No.  72.  One  of 
Its  members.  Mrs.  John  J.  Orazlano.  was  Na- 
tional Supreme  President  in  1961.  Mrs.  Wll- 
lard Janes  Is  local  president. 


Free  Speeck  Protested 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOmSLUTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  14, 1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lost 
motion  of  the  NAACP  continues  to  dis- 
courage progress. 

By  their  announcement  to  picket  a 
Judge,  certainly  unlawful  as  public  in- 
timidation of  a  public  official,  they  seek 
to  Justify  as  coming  imder  freedom  of 
speech.  Yet  what  they  win  be  protesting 
will  be  the  freedom  of  speech  of  a  Judge 
who  certainly  must  be  expected  to  com- 
ment on  the  caae  from  the  facts,  from 
the  court's  Judicial  notice  of  surrounding 
conditions  and  from  his  own  reasoning. 
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It  would  appear  that  if  the  grom> 
wishes  to  protest  and  demonstrate,  they 
would  accomplish  more  by  protesting  and 
picketing  those  members  of  their  society 
who  have  caused  the  lawless  condition 
against  which  the  sentencing  Judge 
wishes  to  protect  society,  including  the 
NAACP  themselves.  They  should  try  to 
prove  the  Judge  wrong — ^not  by  these  ac- 
tions prove  his  correctness. 

Their  thinking  is  upside  down. 

Times  have  changed — ^we  have  made 
too  much  progress  to  slip  back  now  to 
having  Judges  picketed. 

I  include  the  Evening  Star  stories  from 
the  December  13  and  November  29  is- 
sues following  my  comments: 
[From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C., 

Dec.  13, 1067] 
Rkmabks  or  BowTK  ana  Pi.ans  To  Pioext 

COTTBT 

The  NAACP  plana  to  picket  the  Prince 
Oeorges  County  CourthotiBe  because  of  re- 
marks by  a  Judge  associating  Negroes  with 
the  use  of  knives. 

Mrs.  Cora  Bice,  president  of  the  NAACP 
'    Prince  Georges  branch,  said  yesterday  the 
courthouse  in  Upper  Marlboro  will  be  picket- 
ed every  Friday,  starting  this  week,  from  H 
a.m.to3pjn. 

She  aald  160  NAACP  members  will  partici- 
pate, coming  from  both  the  county  and  else- 
where la  Iilaryland. 

The  i^cketlng  will  continue  until  the  state 
Commission  on  Judicial  DlsablUUes  has  act- 
ed, she  said. 

The  cranmlsslon  Is  Investigating  Circuit 
Court  Judge  William  B.  Bowie's  statements 
from  the  bench  Oct.  10  In  the  case  of  EUa 
Mae  Brown,  63,  a  Negro,  who  pleaded  guilty 
to  manslaughter. 

Judge  Bowie  sentenced  the  woman  to  eight 
years  in  JaU  for  the  fatal  stabbing  of  her 
common  law  hxisband,  Thomas  Proctor.  His 
eomment  on  Negroes  and  the  use  of  knives 
MLmtt  when  he  denied  both  defense  and  prose- 
cution requests  to  place  the  woman  on  pro- 
bation. 

The  county  NAACP  branch  filed  a  cc«n- 

pUOnt  with  the  state  commission  after  that 

Incident.  The  commission  has  the  power  to 

recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  the  re- 

■    moval  or  forced  retirement  of  a  Judge. 

The  woman's  attorneys  have  petitioned  the 
7th  Judicial  Circuit  Court,  of  which  Bowie  is 
a  member,  for  a  review  of  her  sentence,  par- 
tially on  the  grounds  that  the  Judge's  com- 
ment was  prejudicial.  Judge  Bowie  repeated 
his  View  on  Nov.  24.  when  he  denied  defense 
motions  for  a  new  trial. 

"It  la  Just  a  piire  fact  of  life  that  Negroes 
and  knives  go  together."  he  said  at  a  bench 
hearing. 

Judge Denixs  Bias:  Bow^Rzfxats  Stand  on 
NxcRocs,  JWtvxs 

A  court  transcript  released  yesterday  dis- 
closed that  Prince  Georges  Coimty  Circuit 
Court  Judge  William  B.  Bowie  last  Friday  re- 
peated a  comment  about  Negroes  and  knives 
that  first  touched  off  sharp  criticism  last 
month. 

"And  no  question  about  It  .  .  ."Bowie  said 
at  a  bench  conference  with  attorneys  In  the 
case  of  the  Negro  woman  he  had  sentenced 
to  eight  years  for  the  fatal  stabbing  of  her 
common-law  husband. 

".  .  .  the  fact  that  remark  was  made,  and 
what  It  referred  to  was  their  (Negroes')  gen- 
eral habit  and  reputation  of  living  with  a 
knife,  and  acting  with  a  knife,  they  get  to 
fighting  they  start  using  knives. 

"Statistics  win  show  that  there  Is  a  high 
Incidence  of  this.  But  I  don't  see  where  there 
Is  any  prejudice  on  the  court's  part.  It  is  Just 
a  pure  fact  of  lUe  that  Negroes  and  knives 
go  together." 


"LBT  TH«M  STAT  IN  A  PEN" 

When  the  woman,  Mrs.  Ella  Mae  Brown,  53, 
of  Seat  Pleasant,  pleaded  guilty  CX;t.  10  to  the 
June  3  manslaughter  of  Thomas  Proctor, 
Bowie  said  from  the  bench  that  If  Negroea 
"want  to  live  like  animals,  let  them  stay 
In  a  pen  somewhare." 

And  despite  a  recommendation  from  the 
state's  attorney's  oOlce — as  well  as  from  her 
own  attorney — that  she  be  placed  on  proba- 
tion, Bowie  denied  her  bond  while  investiga- 
tors conducted  a  pre-sentence  investigation. 

Contacted  that  night,  Bowie  commented: 
"I  said  what  I  said.  They've  got  no  right  to 
go  around  with  Isnlves  cutting  people  up." 

The  Maryland  Commission  on  Judicial  Dis- 
abilities, which  oan  recommend  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  a  Judge's  removal  or  retire- 
ment. Is  considering  whether  to  hold  a  formal 
hearing  on  Bowie's  comments. 

Gov.  Splro  T.  Agnew  asked  Chief  Judge 
Hall  Hammond  at  the  State  Court  of  Appeals 
to  Investigate  after  the  Prince  Georges  Chap- 
ter of  the  National  AssodaUon  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  C<^ored  People  complained. 

DCrCM^     BKKKS    REVIEW 

Contending  that  the  Judge's  remarks 
showed  prejudice,  the  woman's  attorney, 
Francis  X.  Gae^er,  Jr.,  has  petitioned  foe  a 
review  of  the  sentence  by  all  nine  Jtidges  m 
the  7th  Judicial  Circuit,  which  Includes 
Bowie.  Gaegler  ^so  has  appealed  the  case  to 
the  State  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Judge's  remarks  Friday  came  during 
consideration  of  defense  motions  that  the 
woman  should  have  a  new  trial .  and  that 
Bowie  should  disqtiallfy  himself.  Bowie 
denied  both  motions. 

"Well,"  he  tild  Gaegler.  "the  point  Is 
either  you  feel  I  am  prejudiced  ot  you  dont. 
I  don't  feel — I  know  I  am  the  only  one  that 
can  answer  the  question  of  whether  I  am  or 
not,  and  I  say  I  am  not." 

Commenting  on  the  eight-year  sentwice, 
Bowie  noted  "cairouBlng  and  drinking  all  day 
long"  l>efore  tho  stabbing  In  a  car  in  Cheverly 
June  3,  and  Bal4  Mrs.  Brown  should  have  re- 
ceived the  mftjimnm  lO-yeer  sentence  for 
manslaughter.  1 

"People  that  are  g;oing  to  Uve  by  the  knife," 
he  said  Friday,  ♦'they  belong  put  away  some- 
where to  serve  -fhetr  time  so  they  will  realize 
they  can't  live  Hy  the  knife  " 


and  it  has  been 
them. 

An  article  ci 
award  follows,  e 
by  NJPPA" 

Gaintokt 

William  Galnfo: 
Home  News  was 


Depember  15,  1.9\ 
privilege 


15,  1.9€7 
i  to  be  one  • 


^  him  for  receiving  the 
Ititied  "Gainfort  Cited 


InXD  BT  NJPPA 

of  the  New  Brunswick 

„„^„^  », _jnored  yesterday  by  the 

New  Jersey  Press  Photographers  Association 
for  his  "outstanding  service  to  photography." 

Colt  Hendley  Jri  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Post,  welcomed  about  &0  members  of  the 
NJPPA  to  a  meeting  In  the  Co\irler-PoBt 
cafeteria.  | 

Gainfort,  who  l^ts  been  with  the  New 
Brvmswick  newspaper  for  27  years  was  pre- 
sented a  mounted  and  framed  letter  of  ap- 
preciation from  th#  association  by  President 
Dick  Coies.  J 

One  of  the  original  members  of  the  18- 
year-old  assoclatlob.  Gainfort  also  received 
a  bronze  plaque,  presented  by  Richard  Bee- 
croft,  first  president  of  the  NJPPA. 

Guest  speaker  was  Charlie  Biggins  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  who  spoke  on  aerial 
photography.  Robert  Patterson  of  Moores- 
town.  a  photographic  engineer,  demonstrated 
new  techniques  im  developing  film. 


EXTENSIi 


HON.  C 


lore 


Keels 


Gainfoil  Cited  by  NJPPA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

ir  mew  JZBsrr 

IN  THE  HOtTBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdca,  December  14. 1967 

Mr.  PATTa^.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents.  Will  Gainfort,  of  lifilltown, 
N.J.,  recently  was  cited  for  his  "outstand- 
ing service  to  photography"  by  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Photographers  Association. 
This  award  was  no  surprise  to  me. 
His  photographs  contain  something 
Ic  quality  that  makes 
A  few  weeks  ago,  for 

a  picture  of  a  winter 

I  home  and  it  was  a  master- 
1  first  and  certainly  not  his 


special — an 
them  outst 
Instance,  he 
scene  near 
piece — not 
last. 

But  there 
sides  his  su; 


more  to  Will  Gainfort  be- 
b  talent — ^hls  warm  heart, 
his  gentle  s*ul,  and  his  deep  love  of 
people.  These  fine  himrnn  qualities  are 
obvious  to  tl>e  many  persons  and  public 
officials  who  have  met  and  known  him 


OP  REMARKS 
or 

lENCE  D.  LONG 

Orl  KABTIJUfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  pF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  December  14, 1967 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Jeffersonian  newspaper,  edited  by 
Mr.  a.  Franklin  Stricklin,  recently  pub- 
lished a  thoughtful  editorial  about  the 
present  state  of  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine. I  wish  to  si  lare  this  article  with  my 
colleagues. 

Lat  More  Keels 
Anyone  at  all  fkmlUar  with  the  maritime 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  who  recog- 
nizes the  overaU  Importance  of  sea  power, 
cannot  fall  to  be  deeply  troubled  by  the 
present  state  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine. 
The  plain  fact  U  that  at  a  time  of  xuiprece- 
dented  world-wide  commitments  requiring 
a  first-rate  merchant  marme,  we  find  our- 
selves with  few  BQlpe  on  the  high  seas. 

An  outstanding  spokesman  on  marltlm* 
affairs.  Frank  A.  Nemac.  chairman  of  the 
ComnUttee  of  American  Steamship  Unes, 
has  said,  "More  t>an  any  other  single  factor, 
this  striking  weakness  in  the  maritime  cap- 
ablUty  of  the  Uaited  States  wUl  limit  our 
ability  to  apply  fflectlvely  the  full  measure 
of  our  mUltary  and  economic  strength  •» 
rapidly  and  as  fo^cefuUy  as  may  be  required 
by  future  events.  Herein  lie  the  seeds  of  Na- 
tional disaster!  We  stand  before  the  world 
an  economic  and  military  colossus— with 
feet  of  clay  I"  Thfcse  words,  far  from  being  a 
dramatic  exaggefatlon  If  anything,  under- 
state the  case,      j 

The  U.S.  merciiant  fleet  as  of  early  19«7 
consisted  of  J\ist'27  passenger  and  combina- 
tion freight  and  passenger  ships  and  only  261 
dry  cargo  ships  and  tankers  of  relatively  re- 
cent construction— that  is  1950  and  later. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet 
of  dry  cargo  ships  and  Unkers  was  construc- 
ted diirlng  WorW  War  H  or  earlier  and  to 
rapidly  approaclilng  the  end  of  its  useful 
life.  It  Is  little  \ionder  that  those  concerned 
with  the  security  of  this  nation,  including 
Secretary  Boyd  >f  the  new  Department  ol 
Transportation,  ^e  urging  prompt  and  Q*- 
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cWve  action  to  get  new  ship  construction 
under  way.  both  In  domestic  yards  and  to  a 
UBited  extent  m  foreign  shipbuilding  yards. 


Joe  Richards,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  14,  1967 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
longtime  personal  friend  of  mine,  Joe 
Richards,  writes  a  column  for  his  local 
paper  entiUed  "Cattie  Chatter."  Several 
ve^s  ago  his  son  departed  this  country 
for  Vietnam,  and  Joe  wrote  an  article 
for  his  column  that  I  feel  is  a  real 
masterpiece. 

In  these  trying  times  of  mass  demon- 
strations and  rebellious  attitudes,  I  think 
the  article  which  conveys  a  true  feeling 
of  patriotism  should  be  read  by  every 

American:  

Cattle  Chatteb 

(By  Joe  Richards) 
This  week  our  son,  Jerry,  leaves  for  Viet- 
nam for  duty  with  the  Infantry.  My  thoughts 
tre  of  llttie  else.  To  say  that  our  hearts  are 
nddened  would  be  the  understatement  of  the 
year.  I  have  no  Illusion  about  what  he  Is 
going  Into;  the  risks,  dangers,  hardships,  yes 
and  the  grief  that  lies  ahead  for  him. 

Just  a  generation  ago  the  situation  was 
reversed  and  I  was  saying  goodbye  to  him 
and  his  little  baby  brother  and  their  Mother, 
and  I,  too,  served  with  the  Infantry  as  a 
Btfle  Platoon  leader.  War  Is  still  Hell,  whether 
It  Is  on  the  beaches  at  Anzlo  or  In  the  Jungles 
of  Vietnam.  There  Just  aren't  any  nice  wars. 
I  am  proud  of  Mti  and  the  attitude  that 
he  has  toward  his  going,  however.  He  Isnt 
anxious  to  go  at  aU.  How  coxild  a  normal  man 
be  anxious  to  leave  a  wife  and  baby  and  go 
Into  something  like  that  I  But  he  told  me 
that  be  felt  pretty  good  about  It  all.  That  he 
knew  be  Is  coming  back,  and  all  In  one  piece, 
and  that  be  would  feel  so  much  better  after 
having  spent  his  time  over  there. 

Tou  see.  be  has  been  cloeely  associated  with 
maa  for  the  past  year  who  have  been  to  Viet- 
nam and  spent  a  year  and  are  now  back  home 
training  troops  to  go  over  there.  He  knows 
how  they  feel  about  the  war  and  In  general 
their  attitude  Is  real  good.  He  says  that  their 
feeling  toward  the  anti-war  demonstrators, 
draft  card  burners  and  the  like  Is  not  eo 
much  of  contempt  as  It  la  pity;  much  the 
same  that  we  have  for  a  person  who  Is 
llltterate.  They  are  ao  completely  uninformed 
or  misinformed  that  they  are  to  be  pitied. 
naUy. 

As  for  my  feelings  as  an  American  and 
aa  a  parent.  I  simply  do  not  share  some  peo- 
ple's view  that  we  are  fighting  a  useless  war. 
I  believe  that  we  have  every  right  to  be  over 
there  and  to  be  helping  those  people  to  stem 
the  tide  of  communism,  even  though  It  Is 
half  a  world  away  from  our  homes.  I  may 
not  agree  with  some  of  the  ways  the  war  Is 
being  handled,  and  I  don't,  but  I  certainly  do 
believe  that  we  have  done  the  right  thing  by 
standing  behind  the  agreement  we  made  'way 
back  in  1954  that  we  would  help  any  country 
In  Southeast  Asia  resist  oonomunlsm.  And 
I  think  the  records  will  show  that  every  ad- 
»>lalatratlon  since  that  time,  and  every  un- 
•uceessful  candidate  for  the  presidency,  has 
•upported,  In  general,  this  position.  Not  to 
hsTe  gone  to  their  assistance,  or  to  pull  ant 
WW  as  some  would  have  u»  do,  would  not 


only  be  too  unbearingly  shameful  for  our 
great  nation  to  do,  but  wovild  also  be  down- 
right unwise  and  foolish.  In  the  Interest  of 
our  own  preservation.  To  continue  to  give 
way  to  communism,  as  we  did  In  the  case  of 
Cuba,  would  mean  that  we  would  soon  be 
living  In  a  world  of  nations  that  are  like  Cuba 
Is  today.  And  how  could  our  prosperity  and 
our  very  security  be  assured  In  a  world  like 
that? 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  In  this  nation 
who  are  not  willing  to  fight  or  to  send  their 
sons  to  fight  for  this  wonderful  prosperity 
and  standard  of  Uvlng  that  we  enjoy.  They 
enjoy  It,  but  they  Just  don't  appreciate  It 
that  much.  They  want  to  dance  without 
paying  the  fiddler  I 

My  Father  came  to  this  country  in  1898 
because  of  the  freedom  and  the  opporttmities 
that  It  offered.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  a  grandson  who  Is  helping  to  preserve 
that  freedom  and  those  opportunities  ...  I 
know  that  some  wUl  caU  this  "Flag  Waving." 
and  It  Is.  I  am  Just  thankfiU  to  God  that  I 
have  such  a  wonderful  flag  to  wave,  and  may 
It  ever  be  so. 


J.  Michaels,  Inc, 
strates    Faidi 
Cities 


IB 


of  Brooklyn,  Dcmon- 
tbe   Fahire   of   Our 


that  section  one  of  New  York's  leading 
shopping  centers. 

If,  indeed,  Brooklyn  continues  to  be  a 
healthy  oommvuiity,  J.  Michaels  has 
helped  to  make  it  so  through  its  active 
participation  In  various  community  ac- 
tivities, such  as  good  citizenship  awards 
to  high  school  students,  music  apprecia- 
tion concerts  for  children,  sponsorship 
of  Boy  Scout  troops,  and  contributions 
to  many  Brooklyn  charities. 

J.  Michaels'  good-neighbor  relations 
are  carried  right  to  within  its  own  or- 
ganization. It  had  a  nondiscriminatory 
hiring  pwlicy  long  before  the  birth  of  the 
present-day  civil  rights  movement.  To- 
day, over  one-third  of  its  employees  are 
nonwhite,  and  many  of  them  are  in  re- 
sponsible and  supervisory  positions. 

A  firm  such  as  J.  Michaels — ^with  its 
longtime  reputation  for  fair  dealings, 
low  prices,  and  conscientious  service — 
would  vmdoubtedly  be  successful  in  any 
community. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  to  praise  one 
firm.  I  mention  J.  Michaels  only  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  business  concern 
that,  by  simply  showing  faith  in  the 
people,  will  help  our  cities  prosper. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  14.  1967 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  so 
many  people  deplorliig  the  ethnic 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  our 
centers  of  populations,  with  so  many 
press  stories  about  various  firms  desert- 
ing the  metropolitan  areas  for  the  sub- 
urbs, with  so  many  prophets  of  doom 
predicting  the  decay  of  our  cities,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  pay  some 
tribute  to  those  business  concerns  who 
have  faith  and  trust  in  the  community 
where  they  matured,  and  in  the  people 
whom  they  aerve. 

I  am  thinking  in  partlciilar  of  one 
firm  in  my  own  district  of  Brooklyn. 
N.Y.  The  name  of  this  firm  is  J.  Michaels, 
Inc.,  a  name,  I  might  add,  which  has 
become  synonymous  with  quality  furni- 
ture and  appliances.  The  beginning  of 
this  business  dates  back  to  1886,  when 
one  Joseph  Michaels  opened  a  small  fur- 
niture store  on  Smith  Street,  convinced 
that  Brooklyn  was  a  healthy  community 
in  which  to  do  business.  Today  that  one 
little  store  has  grown  to  four  large  stores, 
but  all  these  stores  are  still  in  Brooklyn, 
because  the  descendants  of  the  foun- 
der— Jules  D.  Michaels  and  Robert 
Michaels— hold  the  belief  that  Brooklyn 
continues  to  be  a  healthy  ©ommunlty  In 
which  to  grow  and  thrive. 

By  way  of  evidence:  Only  4  years  ago, 
J.  Michaels  erected  a  beautiful  modem 
store  in  downtown  Brooklyn  to  replace 
an  older  one  across  the  street.  This  fine 
store  has  36,000  square  feet  of  floor- 
space.  Is  fully  sprinklered  and  100  per- 
cent air  conditioned,  and  Involved  an 
Investment  of  over  a  half  miUion  dol- 
lars. It  te  aa  asset  to  the  downtown 
Brooklyn  landscape  and  will  help  to  keep 


Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 
(H.R.  12080) 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   NZW    TOtUt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  13, 1967 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
among  those  who  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Social  *  Security  Amendments  of  1967 
when  It  appeared  on  the  floor  some 
months  ago.  At  that  time,  however,  I 
expressed  my  severe  reservations  about 
several  of  the  provisions  of  that  legisla- 
tion. At  the  time,  I  was  particularly  ag- 
grieved that  the  rule  under  which  the 
bill  was  considered  did  not  permit  a 
separate  vote  on  each  of  Its  many  pro- 
visions. My  colleagues  and  I  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  pass  in  detail  on  the 
work  that  the  committee,  in  this  meas- 
ure, submitted  to  us.  Nonetheless,  I  sup- 
ported the  bilL  I  reasoned  that  the  ob- 
jectioimble  provisions  might  very  well  bo 
eliminated  in  conference,  since  it  was 
well  known  at  the  time  that  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  was  (»)po6ed  to  them.  I 
Judged  that,  on  the  whole,  the  bill  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  American  people. 

We  now  have  the  conference  report 
before  us  and  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
objectionable  provisions  are  still  present 
In  the  bill.  We  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  them  then.  We  are  not  getthig 
a  chance  to  vote  on  them  now.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  protest  vigor- 
ously a  procedure  which  allows  major 
policy  to  pass  this  House  without  Its 
Members  ever  getting  a  chance  to  ex- 
press their  judgment  on  it.  I  will  not  say 
that  this  bill  was  railroaded  into  law. 
I  recognize  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  gave  it  oareCul  consideration. 
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But  the  committee  Is  not  the  House  and 
has  no  authority  to  legislate  for  the 
House.  Certainly  the  Senate  had  no  less 
right  to  have  these  provisions  eliminated, 
yet  the  aamnlttee,  speaking  for  Itself 
rather  than  for  the  House  as  a  body.  In- 
sisted that  they  be  retained.  With  all  due 
respect  for  the  leadership  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  presence  of  this  bill.  In  the  form  that 
it  is  before  us  today,  represents  a  victory 
for  parliamentary  democrsicy. 

The  two  provisions  to  which  I  take 
most  vigorous  exception  are  those  which 
would  penalize  my  State  and  my  city 
chiefly,  but  would  also  handicap  indus- 
trial areas  generally.  In  other  words, 
these  provisions  are  highly  biased  In  their 
Intent.  They  represent  anti-urban  dis- 
crimination. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  would  put 
a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  AtTX;  assist- 
ance a  State  can  receive.  It  would  limit 
the  number  of  eligible  applicants  for 
which  a  State  can  receive  Federal  back- 
ing to  the  number  currently  on  the  rolls. 
In  other  words.  If  one  more  eligible  re- 
cipient comes  into  New  York,  by  birth  or 
migration,  no  fimds  win  be  granted  for 
this  recipient's  care.  We  all  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  New  York  and  other  pro- 
gressive States  have  become  and  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  a«  a  magnet  for  the  dispos- 
sessed, the  underprivileged,  the  unfor- 
timates  of  what,  If  I  may  be  candid,  can 
or-ly  be  called  the  "backward"  States. 
Inese  States  send  their  surplus  bodies. 
In  effect,  to  New  York  and  the  other 
great  industrial  cities.  We  In  New  York 
try  to  offer  these  people  opportimlty. 
Sometimes  we  are  not  successful,  but 
we  try.  When  we  cannot  give  them  jobs, 
we  sometimes  have  to  offer  them  welfare, 
to  keep  them — and  by  "them"  I  mean 
little  children  more  often  than  able- 
bndled  men — alive.  This  provision  will 
have  no  Impact  whatever  on  State  that 
hflve  a  net  out-migration  of  poor  people. 
It  will  only  h\irt  the  States  to  which 
people  migrate.  States  which  are  doing 
their  best  to  deal  with  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic problems.  It  Is  a  cruel  provision, 
because  It  tells  us  in  New  York,  in  ar- 
bitrary and  peremptory  fashion,  that  we 
cannot  receive  any  more  help  in  keeping 
t'-ese  children  alive. 

The  other  provision  puts  new  limita- 
tions on  the  administration  of  the  so- 
called  medicaid  program,  which  New 
York  has  put  into  effect  to  assure  ade- 
quate medical  treatment  to  the  poor. 
Authorized  by  Federal  law.  New  York 
has  sought  to  make  a  reality  of  our  so- 
ciety's promise  that  no  one  will  be  sick 
for  lack  of  medical  care.  This  bill  forces 
New  York,  the  most  conscientious  of 
States,  to  back  away  from  this  commit- 
ment. New  York  must  do  so  because  the 
Federal  Gtovernment,  under  this  legisla- 
tion, is  reneging  on  the  bargain  it  made 
when  the  law  was  originally  passed.  Iron- 
ically, the  wording  of  this  provision  pe- 
nalizes most  severely  those  persons  who 
are  trying  hardest  to  support  themselves 
but  remain  on  the  margin  of  the  sub- 
sf'stence  point  in  their  incomes.  I  con- 
sider this  provision  reprehensible,  both 
in  practice  and  principle. 

I  would  like  to  add  further  that  I  dis- 
approve of  the  provision  that  will  force 
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some  mothers  lo  accept  job  training  In 
return  for  welfare  assistance  for  their 
children.  On  the  face  of  it,  I  approve  of 
a  provision  to  itiake  constructive  workers 
out  of  welfare  recipients.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  reveals  that  this  provision  can 
force  mothers  to  leave  their  children — 
often  at  the  c0st  of  furnishing  a  baby- 
sitter   or    leaving     them    inadequately 
tended — to  taki  their  training.  This  pro- 
vision is  unrealstic.  Of  course,  job  train- 
ing is  importaitt.  But  I  object  to  any  plan 
which  will  drag  mothers  away  from  their 
children,  when  they  are  the  only  ones 
who  should  be  Icaring  for  them.  I  protest 
a  bill  which  Will  break  up  the  mother- 
child  relationsfiip  the  way  this  one  does. 
I  will  vote  td  support  the  bill,  because 
I  continue  to  think  that  the  general  im- 
provements, in  social  security  benefits  to 
the  25  million  social  security  recipients 
Jvistify  my  vota.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  principle  of  "two  steps  forward — one 
step  backward^  is  a  poor  one  for  legisla- 
tion. I  do  notj  think  this  is  one  of  the 
better  days  of  this  great  body. 
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SPEECH 

OF 

3NALD  M.  FRASER 
P   MIin«ESOTA 
E  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monda'i  \,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  FRASB  R.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  anti- 
poverty  amen  Iments  passed  by  Congress 
fx>ntain  a  new  program  that  will  have 
far-reaching  effect  in  opening  up  new 
work  opporttaities  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. I 

Although  the  Senate,  which  origin- 
ated the  new  language,  provided  an  au- 
thorization of  $10  million  for  this  pro- 
gram, the  total  authorization  for  work 
and  training  programs  of  which  the  In- 
centive program  is  a  part  was  reduced 
from  $567  mtlion  to  $476  million.  This 
may  prevent  the  incentive  program  from 
reaching  full)  fimding  in  its  first  year, 
but  sliould  not  prevent  immediate  plan- 
ning and  arrtnging  to  put  the  program 
into  effect  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  new  program  as  it  appears  in  S. 
2388,  and  the  explanation  in  the  con- 
ference oomnftittee  report  and  the  Sen- 
report  follow : 
|oH    Economic    Ofposttjnitt 

IDMKNTS    OF    1967 
tiGtBLE    ACTIVITIES 

The  Director  may   provide 

^nce  in  urban  and  rural  areas 

for  compretienfilve  wtx-k  and  training  pro- 
grams or  comfOD«nt8  of  sucb  programs,  in- 
cluding the  f<41owing: 

(8)  program!  to  provide  incentives  to  pri- 
vate employer^,  other  than  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, to  train  or  employ  unemployed  or 
low- Income  yeraons,  including  arrange- 
ments by  dlreot  contract,  relmbursemsnti  to 
employers  for  a  limited  period  when  an  em- 
ployee might  pot  be  fully  productive,  pay- 
ment tor  on-ibe-job  oounaellng  and  other 


ate  oommitt 

QXrOTATION 


Sec.    123.    (e 
financial  assist 


supportive  servlcesj  payment  of  all  or  part  of 
employer  costs  of,  sending  recruiters  into 
url>an  and  rural  $reas  of  high  concentra- 
tions or  propartloOs  of  unemployed  or  low- 
Income  jjersons,  amd  payments  to  permit 
employers  to  provlfle  employees  resident  in 
•uch  areas  with  transportation  to  and  from 
work  or  to  retmbtirse  such  employees  for 
such  transportation:  Provided,  That  la  mak- 
ing such  reimburaements  to  employers  the 
Director  shall  assure  that  the  wages  paid  any 
employee  shall  not  be  less  than  the  mini- 
mum  wage  which  ^ould  be  applicable  to  em- 
ployment under  tixe  Fair  IJabor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  if  section  6  of  such  Act  applied 
to  the  employee  and  he  was  not  exempt  under 
section  13  thereof;  and 

CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  REPORT    (S.    2388) 

Section  123^Eligible  activities 
The  House  amendment  provides  that  con- 
centrated work  an^  training  programs  shall 
be  carried  on,  notj  only  in  urban  and  niral 
areas  having  large  |  concentrations  or  propor- 
tions of  low  Incopie,  vmemployed  persons, 
but  also  in  those  rural  areas  having  substan- 
tial outmlgration  io  urban  areas.  The  Senate 
bill  does  not  coiitaln  this  provision.  Th* 
Senate  recedes.       i 

Both  the  Senate  Iblll  and  the  House  amend- 
ment provide  for  ^-ograms  to  provide  Incen- 
tives to  private  employers,  other  than  non- 
profit organizatioils,  to  train  or  employ  un- 
employed or  low  income  persons.  Among  the 
incentives  permitted  by  the  Senate  bill  are 
reimbursements  t^  employers  for  a  limited 
period  when  an  ei|iployee  might  not  be  fully 
productive.  Underi  the  House  amendment  re- 
imbvn-semetns  are  ^^imited  to  reimbursements 
for  unusual  training  costs  for  such  a  period. 
The  House  recedas;   however,  the  conferees 
expect  that  appropriate  regulations  will  be 
Issued  to  safeguard  against  abuses  of  any  ot 
these  incentive  programs,  including  but  not 
limited  to  safeguards  against  the  use  of  such 
incentives  by  any  employer  in  order  to  trans- 
fer any  enterprise  from  one  area  to  another 
and  safeguards  designed  to  prevent  the  Incen- 
tives from  being  iVed  as  a  subsidy  for  normal 
operations.   The  liicentive   program   should, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute 
to  the  occupational  development  and  upward 
mobility  of  Indlvlflual  participants.  It  is  not 
Intended  that  tHeee  programs  should  pro- 
vide assistance  wlllch  would  be  supportive  (rf 
firms  or  industrl*  which  have  high  rates  of 
turnover  of  labor  because  of  low  wages,  sea- 
sonality, or   othet  factors,   or  which  would 
lead  to  dlsplaceiqent  of  their  currently  em- 
ployed work  fore*  by  persons  newly  trained 
tbrotigb  these  pnograms.  Nor  is  It  Intended 
that  the  various  incentive  programs  under 
this  act  leaid  to  tlbe  disruption  of  an  Indus- 
try's   existing    patterns    of   competition   or 
stimulate  labor  tlimover  by  encoviraging  re- 
placement of  the  existing  work  force  by  newly 
trained  workers.  It  would  not  be  in  keeping 
With  the  ptirpoeeB  of  this  provision,  as  it  U 
not  In   keeping  with   the   purposes  of  the 
MDTA,  to  make  alvaUable  financial  assiswnce 
or  other  Incentives  for  work,  training  and 
related  program^  -for   industries   which  are 
highly   mobile,   ikbor   intensive,    and   vigor- 
ously competitive  on  a  national  basis,  which 
have  high  \a.bor  turnover,  and  in  which  the 
prior  possession  Of  a  specific  skill  or  training 
is  not  typically  a  prerequisite  for  employ- 
ment. In  order  toi  prevent  abuse  it  Is  expected 
that  appropriate;  administrative  steps  shall 
l>e  taken  to  assuse  that  reimbursements  paid 
to    an    employer    under    section    123(a)(8) 
Should  cover  only  such  costs  as  are  incurred 
because  the  particular  worker  or  workers  are 
not  able  to  perform  on  the  Job  In  the  manner 
the  employer  previously  expected  of  his  new 
hires  for  the  same  or  a  similar  occupation. 

aaiATm  comkittxs  rxpokt  (b.  asss) 
A  new  eUglble  activity  U  the  provUlon  of 
Incentives  to  private  employers  other  than 
nonprofit  <vgani«atlons  to  hire  and  train  un- 
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employed  or  low-Income  persons  (sec.  123(a) 
(8) ).  The  committee  feels,  based  on  reports 
^rblch  it  has  received,  that  in  many  cases 
the  incentives  and  reimbursements  to  private 
employers  under  existing  programs  are  in- 
(dequate  to  induce  such  employers  to  hire 
and  train  one-the-Job  tinemployed  and  sev- 
erely disadvantaged  Individiials.  A  variety 
of  such  new  incentives  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  Induce  the  private  sector  to  take  a 
greater  role  in  the  employment  and  training 
of  such  persons.  These  incentives  might  take 
the  form  of  reimbursements  to  employers  for 
a  limited  period  when  an  employee  might  not 
he  fully  productive.  However,  wages  shall  be 
paid  only  by  the  employer  and  must  be  not 
less  than  the  Federal  minimum  wage.  Pay- 
ments may  be  made  to  employers  for  on-the- 
job  counseling  and  other  supportive  services, 
and  for  recruitment  in  areas  with  high  con- 
centrations or  proportions  of  unemployed  or 
low-income  persons.  Employers  may  also  be 
given  financial  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
provide  transportation  assistance  to  em- 
ployees, particularly  when  the  low-lnoome 
areas  are  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
place  of  employment.  The  committee  In- 
eieased  the  requested  authorization  for  title 
I  part  B  by  tlO  million  to  assure  funds  for 
this  special  incentive  program  and  feels  that 
tt  least  $15  million  should  be  allocated  for 
these  purposes   in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Tlie  committee  expects  that  appropriate 
regulations  will  be  issued  to  safeguard  against 
abuses  of  any  of  these  incentive  programs. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  safeguards 
•gainst  the  use  of  such  Incentives  by  any 
employer  In  order  to  transfer  any  enterprise 
from  one  area  to  another  and  safeguards 
designed  to  prevent  the  incentives  from  being 
used  as  a  subsidy  for  normal  operations.  The 
Incentive  program  should,  to  the  maxlmtim 
eitent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  and  upward  mobility  of 
individual  participants. 


Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  ILLINOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  13.  1967 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote 
for  this  conference  report  with  mixed 
feelings.  I  strraigly  favor  the  Increase  in 
social  seciirity  benefits.  Our  older  clti- 
sena  desperately  need  the  additlonsJ 
money  this  bill  makes  available  to  make 
ends  meet  in  this  time  of  rising  prices. 
Inflation  lays  Its  cruel  weight  most 
heavily  upon  those  who  must  Uve  on 
fixed  incomes,  the  pensioners  who  have 
only  their  retirement  income  to  depend 
upon  to  sustain  themselves.  I  have  alwasrs 
TOted  for  increases  in  benefits,  for  I  be- 
Beve  social  security  benefits  must  be 
maintained  at  an  adequate  level  to  pro- 
ilde  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  the 
millions  of  people  who  must  depend  upon 
It  during  their  later  years.  The  amoimt 
recommended  In  this  bill  is  only  a  mini- 
mum amount  at  best.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  accept  the  amount  recom- 
mended in  the  Senate  bill. 

1  wish  that  a  separate  vote  were  possl- 
We  on  the  new  restrictions  in  the  bill, 
BUt  here  as  was  the  case  when  the  bill 
flrtt  came  to  the  floor,  Members  must 
▼ote  "yea"  or  "nay"  on  the  whole  bill. 
No    amendments    are    possible.    The 


"freeze"  on  funds  accepted  in  the  con- 
ference report  represents  a  very  harsh 
measure  to  achieve  economy.  It  is  beyond 
the  control  of  the  States  to  reduce  the 
number  of  broken  families  or  the  num- 
ber of  dependent  children.  The  number 
of  these  homes  h£is  been  on  the  increase 
for  several  years,  yet,  despite  this  fact. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  limit  the  nimiber 
of  one-parent  children  on  AFDC  to  their 
proportion  of  a  State's  child  population 
on  January  1, 1968. 

Such  action  surely  will  create  havoc 
in  poverty  stricken  areas.  What  will  hap- 
pen when  applications  are  made?  What 
will  happen  to  the  newborn  child?  Is  he 
to  be  disqualified  because  of  his  birth? 
What  will  happen  to  newcomers  who  en- 
ter a  State  during  the  year.  Do  they 
qualify?  Must  sudden  increases  in  popu- 
lation wait  for  the  next  years  formula 
date  before  equitable  adjustments  are 
made?  Where  will  States  get  funds  In 
the  meantime  to  care  for  these  people? 

The  answers  are  that  the  burdens  will 
be  shifted  to  the  States.  Yet  it  was  be- 
cause the  States  were  unable  to  meet  the 
earlier  burdens  of  assisting  these  chil- 
dren that  the  Federal  Government  of- 
fered its  help.  Now  the  States  and  local- 
ities who  can  least  afford  it  will  be  asked 
to  bear  these  burdens.  States  with  well- 
developed  programs  will  be  penalized 
for  their  efforts.  The  poorer  l^tes  will 
be  forced  to  reduce  their  payments  and 
develop  more  restrictive  attitudes  toward 
applicants. 

Equally  onerous  are  those  provisions 
which  would  force  a  mother  to  leave  her 
children  and  to  participate  in  commu- 
nity work  or  training.  As  if  their  pllgrht 
and  hopelessness  were  not  sufficient,  the 
tenuous  base  necessary  to  their  survival 
may  be  withdrawn  should  mothers  fall 
to  meet  the  standards  of  the  strong,  the 
health,  and  the  educated.  Many 
mothers  so  situated  want  to  work  if  they 
can,  and  many  do.  But  many  cannot,  and 
in  most  cases  it  Is  not  because  they  are 
lazy  or  unwilling. 

They  are  imtrained  and  unskilled. 
They  must  take  care  of  their  children. 
I  favor  work  training  programs  which 
will  offer  them  the  opportunity  to  be  self- 
supporting,  which  most  of  them  want, 
but  they  should  be  volimtary,  not  com- 
pulsory. Requiring  them  to  participate 
in  training  or  work  programs,  as  this  bill 
does  no  matter  how  worthy  the  pur- 
poses— can  only  spaiiE  their  anger  and 
resentment.  It  Is  no  way  to  nurture  self- 
respect.  The  costs  of  welfare  will  not  be 
reduced  since  the  expense  of  institutional 
care  for  the  children  may  very  well  ex- 
ceed the  costs  of  present  welfare  pay- 
ments. 

Nor  will  the  withdrawal  of  assistance 
to  those  children  whose  mothers  refuse 
to  participate  reduce  costs  for  the  com- 
munity. It  only  means  that  someone  else 
must  accept  responsibilily  and  pay  the 
bill  if  these  children  are  not  to  go  hun- 
gry. 

Using  the  language  of  "rehabilitation" 
and  "training,"  this  legislation  may  very 
well  be  sacrificing  the  best  interests  of 
the  mother,  the  child,  and  the  commu- 
nity. I  hope  the  effects  of  the  experiment 
will  not  be  as  disastrous  as  many  pre- 
dict. 


Civic  Firsts  in  Ckrittmas  DecontioBS  ia 
Manchester,  NJl. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  mew  haxpshibb 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  14.  1967 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  year  ^ 
to  year  the  Manchester,  N.H.,  Chamber  ~ 
of  Commerce  has  sponsored  a  commu- 
nitywide  display  of  Christmas  decora- 
tions program.  This  year  the  display  in- 
cludes a  13-block  area  in  the  central 
city,  decorated  with  aluminum  gar- 
landed lighted  cross  street  streamers 
featuring  and  old  English  lantern  theme, 
three  major  intersection  pyramid  dis- 
plays depicting  the  Christmas  candle 
motif;  large  lighted  snowmen  stand  as 
sentinels  to  the  entrances  to  this  display 
area;  each  on-street  parking  meter  post 
within  the  lighted  area  is  wrapped  with 
red,  white,  and  green  plastic  covers; 
each  of  the  major  entrances  to  the  city 
is  decorated  with  large  lighted  Christ- 
mas tree  displays  of  welcome;  and  on 
one  of  the  major  bridges  spanning  the 
Merrimack  River  are  two  large  lighted 
Christmas  tree  designs  visible  to  thou- 
sands of  motorists  using  the  interstate 
highway  system — known  as  the  Everett 
Turnpike— during  evening  hours. 

In  addition  to  these  displays,  the 
chamber  Christmas  decorations  commit- 
tee has  Inaugurated  another  first  for 
Manchester's  Christmas  season  in  the 
form  of  a  public  Santa's  workshop  lo- 
cated on  Merrimack  Common  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  For  Manchester's 
youth — of  all  ages — Santa  will  be  housed 
in  his  typical  workshop  laden  with  toys 
and  goodies,  surrounded  by  busy  woiicing 
elves,  brightly  colored  and  lighted 
"sugar  plum"  trees,  and  a  large  lighted 
canopy  covering  the  walkway  to  the  col- 
orful entrance  arch  of  his  workshop.  As 
the  visitor  approaches  Santa's  workshop 
with  his  personal  Christmas  list  he  will 
pass  between  two  pens  of  Santa's  own 
black-faced  sheep. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce  feel  that 
it  is  vital  to  the  successful  rallying  of  the 
total  business  community  support  to 
sponsor  the  Christmas  decorations  pro- 
gram. The  chamber  represents  aU  types, 
sizes,  and  locations  of  Manchester  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  professional  firms, 
and  this  sponsorship  accentuates  the 
broad  community  responsibility  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  particular  self-interest  asso- 
ciation or  geographical  group  within  the 
community.  Unlike  many  communities, 
the  financial  support  of  this  community 
project  comes  from  businesses  located  in 
all  four  comers  of  the  Queen  City  rather 
than  from  only  the  "downtown  mer- 
chants." Contributions  from  firms  lo- 
cated at  the  airport — Grenier  Field— in 
the  mlllyard,  on  the  highway  entrances, 
north  south,  ea^t,  and  west,  manufac- 
turers, doctors,  lawyers,  hotels,  laimdrles, 
plumbing  establishments,  religious  or- 
ganizations, labor  groups — all  reflect  a 
citizenship  responsibility  of  the  business 
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community  in  a  tangible  and  attractive 
way. 

As  a  local  "spectacular"  costing  in  the 
vicinity  of  $13,000,  while  85  percent  of 
the  cost  Is  carried  by  the  business  and 
professional  community,  the  public  sec- 
tor— the  municipality  itself — carries 
about  IS  percent  of  the  total  costs  so 
there  is  demonstrated  a  practical  part- 
nership and  a  true  c(»nmunity  undertak- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  congratulations  are  In 
order  to  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Christmas  Deco- 
rations Program  Committee  for  this 
worthwhile  undertaking  that  could 
readily  serve  as  a  model  to  interested 
groups  In  other  cities  across  the  Nation. 
I  want  to  personally  and  publicly  con- 
gratulate the  general  chairman,  Mr.  Ber- 
nard J.  Garrell,  and  the  members  of  his 
committee  lor  this  fine  job  this  year: 
Thomas  R.  Bums,  Jr.,  John  M.  Duffy, 
Jr..  MU.,  Ralph  Gottlieb,  Faustyn  K. 
Jasiel,  E.  Leo  Kanteres,  Robert  A.  Lar- 
rivee,  D.D.S.,  Clement  M.  Lemire,  Roger 
M.  liiara,  Augustine  J.  McDonough,  Esq., 
Andrew  J.  Woronka,  and  George  G. 
Younger.  And  to  my  colleagues  and  their 
constituents,  I  extend  a  warm  invitation 
to  "come  see  us"  and  the  beautiful  spirit 
of  Noel  In  the  Queen  City  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


A  Public  Statement  oa  Soviet  Jewry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  ifxw  TOuc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  December  13.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week,  a 
group  of  198  prominent  Intellectuals 
joined  In  a  public  statement  condemning 
the  "forcible  cultural  extinction"  of  the 
3,000,000  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
protest  against  "this  frenzied  anti-Jew- 
ish assault"  appears  as  a  two  page  ad- 
vertisement In  the  December  21  issue 
of  the  "New  York  Review  of  Books." 

The  statement,  signed  by  five  Nobel 
prize  laureates  among  others,  notes  the 
Increase  in  official  anti-Semitism  which 
has  been  heightened  in  the  wake  of  the 
setback  of  Soviet  pro-Arab  policy  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  statement  issued  by  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  Status  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
a  list  of  sudatories  follows: 

A  Pxnuc  arATEMZMT  OH  Sovorr  Jewkt 

Fifteen  yean  ago,  on  August  12,  1952,  the 
twenty-four  leading  Soviet  Jewish  Intel- 
lectuals, writers  and  artists  were  murdered  by 
Stalin's  secret  police.  They  were  accused  of 
being  "rebels,  agents  of  American  Imperial- 
ism, nationalist  bourgeois  Zionists,  and  ene- 
mies of  the  USSR". 

This  sptirlous  charge  has  provided  the  dark 
tbeme  of  much  Soviet  propaganda  on  the 
Jews  In  all  the  subsequent  years — tragically, 
even  today. 

We  mark  this  melancholy  date  not  only 
as  a  token  of  remembrance,  during  this 
fiftieth  year  of  the  October  Revolution,  but 
because  It  symbolizes  a  harsh  reality:  Soviet 
Jewry  la  being  subjected  to  a  policy  of  for- 
cible cnltnral  extinction.  For  many  years 
their  tenuous  sltaatlon  has  aroused  deep 


concern.  Now  kt  has  become  a  cause  for 
alarm,  becausel  a  new  version  of  the  old 
charge,  revised'  to  fit  current  Soviet  poUcy 
In  the  Middle  tfe>st,  once  again  poisons  the 
•ir  for  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


■XCNATOBIXS   OF  FCBLIC   8TATKKKNT   ON   SOVIR 
JZWS 

Professor    of 


Daniel    Aaron. 
&nlth  College. 

.  *,-  -v>w=  . ^ James    lAither    Adams. 

For  nearly  ti^enty  yean,  the  three  mlllioii — School,  Harvard  University. 


Jews  of  the  USSR  have,  as  a  group,  been 
subjected  to  a  Vide  array  of  oi^reaslve  meas- 
ures. This  policy  began  with  Stalin's  open 
anU-SemlUsmTftlie  tragic  fate  of  the  twenty- 
fovir  writers — Ifce  most  gifted  and  brilliant 
creaton  of  Jewish  culture  In  that  country — 
climaxed  the  most  brutal  phase  of  Stalin's 
plan  to  extinguish  the  cvUture  of  the  Soviet 
Jews.  I 

The  conseqiKnces  of  Stalin's  poUcy  were 
devastating  a^  enduring:  The  destruction 
of  all  Jewish  cultural,  artistic  and  academic 
institutions;  tfce  liquidation  of  the  Jewish 
Intelligentsia;  the  elimination  of  Jews  from 
all  positions  *f  authority  and  trust;  the 
mounting  of  a  vast,  hysterical  propaganda 
effort  replete  with  fearsome  accusations  that 
created  a  pogrom  atmosphere  ended  only 
by  the  death  <$  the  tyrant  In  1963. 

Under  Khnjshchev,  the  terror  was  re- 
laxed but  the  >aslc  policy  remained  In  force, 
as  evidenced  ^:  The  virulent  anti-Semitic 
character  of  1|be  propaganda  assault  upon 
the  Jewish  reHgloJ*:  t^^*  harassment  of  Jews 
In  the  perfornance  of  religious  rites;  the 
deprivation  of  elementary  religious  articles 
and  institutions;  the  nationwide  campaign 
against  economic  offenses  which  made  a 
scapegoat  of  Ifce  Jews,  projected  the  tradi- 
tional anti-Setnltic  stereotype  of  the  Jew 
as  an  economic  criminal  and  which  singled 
out  the  Jews  for  capital  punishment;  the 
systemati*  propaganda  repetition  of  the 
ominous  amalgram — Jew-Judalsm-ZlMilsm- 
Israel:  the  n^asma  of  fear  spread  by  the 
portrayal  of  the  Jews  as  a  community  of 
pernicious  character  and  doubtful  loyalty. 

Official  Soviet  practice  today  perpetuates 
the  Stalin  poicy  of  depriving  Soviet  Jewry 
of  continuity  pith  Its  past  and  of  any  hope 
of  a  future.  Alone  among  the  multitude  of 
Soviet  natlon^lty  and  rellglotis  groups,  the 
Jews  are  deprived  of  virtually  every  Institu- 
tional opportTinlty  to  perpetuate  their  cul- 
tural, religious  suid  oonim\inlal  life.  This 
unique  dlscrlailnatlon  brings  In  Its  wake  a 
kind  of  pubUq  hvunlllatlon,  a  loss  of  dignity, 
of  respect  anp  self-respect — especally  since 
it  Is  practiced!  in  an  atmosphere  of  palpable 
hostility  to  tie  Jews. 

Now  the  teislon  under  which  Soviet  Jews 
live  has  heightened.  Soviet  policy  In,  the 
Middle  East,  fulminating  In  the  diplomatic 
break  with  Israel,  has  been  accompanied  by 
an  enormous  antl-Semltlc  propaganda  effort 
at  home  and  abroad  whose  virulence  has 
only  rarely  bpen  equalled  In  recent  Soviet 
history.  I 

This  cami>aign  descends  to  Its  moral  nadir 
with  the  widespread  publication  In  the  Soviet 
press  of  vicloas  anti-Israel  political  cartoons 
characterized  by  ugly,  overt  anti-Semitic 
stereotypes,  aunilar  motifs  dominate  recent 
Soviet  newspaper  articles,  which  revive.  In 
updated  and  refurbished  form,  the  classic 
antl-Semltlc  doctrine  of  an  International 
Jewish  conspfcticy  to  control  the  world. 

The  Jews  Mave  for  long  been  regarded  In 
the  USSR  w|th  suspicion  and  hosUUty  as 
strangers,  aliens,  and  actual  or  potential  ene- 
mies. Now  thtlr  situation  Is  Jeopardized  in  a 
new  and  more  ominous  dimension. 

The  death  of  a  culture,  the  enforced  dis- 
appearance of  a  richly  endowed  community, 
the  incitement  of  anti-Semitism,  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  Indifference. 

We  protest  ^nd  condemn  this  frenzied  antl- 
Jewlsh  assault.  We  urge  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  mitltte  Immediately  a  nationwide 
educational  campaign  against  anti-Semitism. 
Finally,  we  call  upon  the  leaders  of  the  USSR 
to  restore  to  Soviet  Jewry  the  rights  and 
Institutions— *«uid  the  concomitant  dignity — 
to  which  So\tet  law  entitles  them. 


Literature, 
Dean,    Divinity 
Catholic 


Mathew   H.    Ahmann.    Director, 
Conference  on  Racial  Justice. 

WUUam  F.  Albiight,  Professor  Emerlttu  of 
Semltlos,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Steve  Allen,  writer,  peace  leader. 
Louis  Auchlncloss,  novelist. 
Joseph  A.  Belrse,  President,  Communica- 
tions Worken  of  America. 

Daniel   Bell,    Professor    of   Sociology,   Co- 
lumbia University. 
Saul  Bellow,  novelist. 
John  C.  Bennejtt,  President,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Eric  Bentley,  I^fessor  of  Dramatic  Liter- 
ature, Colvmibla  tTnlverslty. 

Abram    Bergsoa.   Professor   of   Economics, 
Harvard  University. 

Hans  A.  Bethe,!  Professor  of  Physics,  Cor- 
nell University. 

Bruno  Bettelheim,  Professor  of  Psychology, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Theodore    Blkei.    performing    artist,   dva 
rights  and  peace  leader. 
Stephen  Blrmlilgham,  writer. 
Max  Black,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Cor- 
nell University. 

Felix  Bloch,  Ifrofessor  of  Physics.  Stan- 
ford University. 

Louise  Began,  poet. 

Jerald   C.  Brauer,  Dean,  Divinity   School. 
Unlverelty  of  Chicago 

Jerome  S.  Bnu>er,  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Harvard  Universtty. 

Robert  Brustefn,  Dean,  School  of  Drama, 
Tale  University,  i 

Justus  Buchlef',  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Coliunbia  Unlvemlty. 

Arthur  F.  Burns,  Director,  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research. 

Robert   F.  Byrnes,   Professor   o?  History, 
University  of  Indiana. 

Paddy  Chayefsky,  playwright 
John  ClEU-di,  poet. 

Kenneth  B.  Clark,  Professor  of  Psychology. 
CCNY;  civil  rights  leader. 
Arthur  A.  Oohpn,  writer. 
Benjamin  V.  dohen,  attorney. 
Robert    S.    Cohen,    Professor   of   Physics, 
Boston  Unlverelty. 

Lewis    A.    Cosfer,    Professor    of    Sociology, 
Brandels  University. 

Malcolm  Cowlty,  literary  critic. 
Harvey  Cox,  4^<^i^^  Professor,  Divinity 
School,  Harvard  University. 

Robert  V.  Datnlels,  Professor  of  History, 
University  of  Vermont. 

Rob«t  Oorhain  Davis,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, Columbia  tTnlverslty. 

Thurston   N.  JDavls,    8.J.,    editor-in-chief, 
America  magazlfie. 

Benjamin  De  liJott,  Professor  of  Literature, 
Amherst  Collega 

Herbert  S.  Dluersteln,  Professor  of  Soviet 
Studies,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

William  B.  Edgerton,  Professor  of  Slavici 
Studies,  Unlver  jty  of  Indiana. 

Richard  EUmiinn,  Professor  of  Literature, 
University  of  lUJnols. 

Victor  ErUch,  Professor  of  Russian  Litert- 
ture,  Yale  University. 

AmlUl    Btzlonl,    Professor    of    Sociology, 
Columbia  Unlvarslty. 
James  Farmer,  civil  rights  leader. 
James  T.  Farrell,  novelist. 
Jules  Felffer,  social  critic. 
Abraham  L.  Felnberg,  peace  leader. 
Herbert  Fels,  historian. 
Lewis  S.  Feuer,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

Harold  E.  Fey,  Professor  of  Christian  Sodsl 
Ethics,  Christian  Theological  Seminary. 
George  B.  Ford,  Catholic  civil  liberty  leader. 
Maurice    Friedberg,    Professor    of    Slavic 
Studies,  University  of  Iwdlana. 
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Ifllton  Friedman,  Professor  of  Economics, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Walter  Oalenson,  Professor  of  Industrial 
Relations,  Cornell  University. 

Buell  G.  Gallagher,  President,  City  College 
of  New  Tork. 

Herbert  J.  Oans,  Associate  Professor  of  Ur- 
ban Studies.  Columbia  University. 

MaxweU  Oelsmar,  Uterary  critic. 

William  Gibson,  playwright. 

Harry  D.  Gideonse,  Chancellor,  New  School 
for  Social  Research. 

Robert  W.  Gllmore,  peace  leader. 

Eli  Glnzberg,  Professor  of  Economics,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Nathan  Glazer,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Herbert  Gold,  novelist. 

Percival  Goodman,  Professor,  School  of 
Architecture,  Columbia  University. 

Patrick  E.  Gorman.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Amalgamated  Butcher  Workmen,  AFL-CIO. 

Adolpb  Gottlieb,  painter. 

Henry  F.  Graff,  Profesetw  of  History,  Colum- 
bia University. 

Prances  R.  Grant,  Director,  Inter-American 
Committee  for  Peace  and  Democracy. 

Clement  Oreenberg,  art  critic. 

Oregory  Grossman,  Professor  of  Economics, 
University  ofCaUfornla. 

Louis  M.  backer,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Columbia  Unlverelty. 

Oscar  Handlln,  Professor  of  History,  Har- 
vard University. 

Donald  Szantho  Harrington,  Minister,  Com- 
munity Church  of  New  York. 

Michael  Harrington,  social  critic. 

Alfred  Hassler,  Secretary,  Fellowship  of 
BeconciUatlotL 

Philip  M.  Hauser,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
TTnlversity  of  Chicago. 

Carl  O.  Hempel,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Princeton  University. 

Nat  Hentoff,  social  critic. 

John  Hereey,  novelist. 

Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  CSC,  President, 
Notre  Dame  University.  Member,  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

Abraham  J.  Heschel,  Professor  of  Jewish 
Ethics,  Jewish  Theological  Seminary. 

Oranvllle  Hicks,  literary  critic. 

Gertrude  Hlmmelfarb,  Professor  of  History, 
City  Unlverelty  of  New  York. 

Milton  Hindus,  Professor  of  Literature, 
Brandels  Unlverelty. 

Richard  Hofstadter,  Professor  of  History, 
Columbia  University. 

John  Hollander,  poet. 

Gerald  Holton,  Professor  of  Physics,  Har- 
vard University. 

Sidney  Hook,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  New 
Tork  Unlverelty. 

Irving  Louis  Horowitz,  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology, Washington   University. 

Bert  F.  Hoselitz,  Professor  of  Economics, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Irving  Howe,  Professor  of  English,  Hunter 
College. 

H.  Stuart  Hughes,  Professor  of  History, 
Harvard  Unlverelty;  Oo-Chalrman,  SANE. 

Alex  Inkelee,  Professor  of  Social  Relations, 
Harvard  University. 

Homer  A.  Jack,  Director,  Department  of 
Social  ResponsiblUty  Unitarian  Unlversallst 
Anociation;  peace  leader. 

Paul  Jacobs,  writer. 

Peter  Juviler,  Associate  Professor  "of  Gov- 
ernment, Barnard  College. 

Ella  Kazan,  stage  &  screen  director,  novelist. 

Alfred  Kazln,  literary  critic. 

Horace  M.  Kallen.  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Philosophy,  The  New  School. 

Abraham  Kaplan,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
University  of  Michigan. 

Peter  B.  Kenen,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Columbia  Unlverelty. 

l*on  H.  Keyserling,  economist. 

J^run  Luther  King,  Jr.,  President,  SCLC. 

Milton  R.  Konvltz,  Professor  of  Industrial 
Relations,  CorneU  Unlverelty. 
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Arthur  Komberg,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Stanford  University. 

Irving  Krlstol.  writer. 

William  M.  Kunstler,  attorney. 

Ibram  Lassaw,  sculptor. 

Harold  D.  Lasswell,  Professor  of  Law  and 
Political  Science,  Yale  University. 

Hal  Lehrman,  Journalist. 

Robert  Lekachman,  Professor  of  Economics, 
State  University  of  New  York. 

Abba  Lerner,  Professor  of  Economics,  Unl- 
verelty of  California. 

Daniel  Lerner,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

William  E.  Leuchtenberg,  Professor  of  His- 
tory, Columbia  University. 

Meyer  Levin,  noveUst. 

Seymour  Martin  Upset,  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment &  Social  Relations,  Harvard  Unl- 
verelty. 

Kurt  L.  London,  Professor  of  Soviet  Studies, 
George  Washington  University. 

John   Wesley   Lord,   Methodist   Bishop 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dwight  Macdonald,  writer,  peace  leader. 

Robert  M.  Maclver,  Professor  Emeritus 
Sociology,  Columbia  University. 

Norman  Mailer,  novelist,  peace  leader. 

William  Manchester,  vnlter. 

Edward  S.  Mason,  Unlverelty  Professor, 
Harvard  University. 

Martin  Mayer,  writer. 

Floyd  McKlssick,  National  Director,  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality. 

Hugh  McLean,  Professor  of  Slavic  Studies, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Seymour  Melm&n,  Professor  of  Industrial 
Engineering,  Columbia  University. 

Robert  Merton,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Thomas  Merton,  poet. 

Ashley  Montagu.  anthrop>ologlst. 

Marianne  Moore,  poet. 

Sidney  Morgenbesser.  Associate  Professor 
of  Philosophy.  Columbia  Unlverelty. 

Robert  Motherwell,  painter. 

Lewis  Mumford,  social  historian  and  critic. 

George  P.  Murdock.  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology, University  of  Pittsburgh, 

Ernest  Nagel.  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Jerome  Nathanson,  Leader,  Ethical  Culture 
Society. 

Aryeh  Neier,  Director,  New  York  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union. 

Howard  Nemerov,  poet. 

Barnett  Newman,  painter. 

Relnhold  Nlebuhr,  philosopher. 

Herbert  H.  Paper,  Professor  of  Linguistics, 
Unlverelty  of  Michigan. 

Kehneth  Patchen,  poet. 

Robert  Plckus,  peace  leader. 

James  A.  Pike,  Member,  Center  for  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions. 

Norman  Podhoretz,  Edltc»',  Commentary 
magazine. 

Ithlel  deSola  Pool.  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Richard  H.  Popkln.  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
University  of  California. 

Katberine  Anne  Porter,  novelist. 

Ohalm  Potok,  novelist. 

W.  V.  Qulne,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Har- 
vard University. 

A.  PhUlp  Randolph,  clvU  rights  and  labor 
leader. 

Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr..  attorney. 

Arnold  M.  Rose,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Leo  Rosten,  writer.  ' 

Philip  Roth,  novelist. 

Mark  Rothko,  painter. 

Muriel  Rukeyser,  poet. 

Bayard  Rustln,  civil  rights  leader. 

Albert  B.  Sabln.  sclentlat  (Children's  Hos- 
pital Research  FViundatlon) . 

Maxirice  Samuel,  writer,  historian. 

Meyer  Schaplro,  University  Professor,  Co- 
lumbia University. 


Murray  Schlsgal,  playwright. 

Benjamin  I.  Schwartz,  Professor  ol  Oov- 
emment.  Harvard  Unlverelty. 

Karl  Shapiro,  poet. 

Robert  Shaplen,  writer. 

Leon  Schull,  Director,  Americans  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action. 

Louis  Simpson,  poet. 

Isaac  B.  Singer,  novelist. 

William  Jay  Smith,  poet. 

Theodore  Solotaroff,  literary  critic. 

Susan  Sontag,  novelist. 

Melford  E.  Splro.  Professor  of  Anthropol- 
og:y.  University  of  Chicago. 

Rex  Stout,  writer. 

WllUam  Styron,  novelist. 

Harvey  Swados,  novelist. 

Allen  Tate,  poet. 

George  E.  TaylOT.  Professor  of  Far  Eastern 
Studies,  Unlverelty  of  Washington. 

Harold  Taylor,  educator,  writer. 

Telford  Taylor,  Professor,  School  of  Law, 
Columbia  Unlverelty. 

Norman  Thomas,  peace  and  civil  rights 
leader. 

James  Tobln,  Professor  of  Economics,  Yale 
University. 

Dlaxia  TrUllng,  literary  critic. 

Lionel  TriUlng,  Professor  of  English,  Co- 
lumbia Unlverelty. 

Melvln  Tumin,  Professor  of  Anthropology, 
Princeton  University. 

John  Updike,  novelist. 

Selman  A.  Waksman,  Institute  of  Microbi- 
ology, Rutgers  University. 

Waytt  Tee  Walker,  civil  rights  leader. 

Robert  Penn  Warren,  poet,  novelist,  critic, 

Jerome  Weldman,  novelist. 

Jacob  J.  Welnsteln.  peace  and  dvll  rights 
leader. 

Alan  F.  WesUn,  Professor  of  Government, 
Columbia  Unlverelty. 

Morton  White,  Professor  of  PhUosophy, 
Harvard  University. 

Elle  Wiesel,  novelist. 

Richard  Wilbur,  poet. 

Roy  Wilklns,  Executive  Secretary,  NAACP. 

Herman  WIU,  Jr..  Associate  Director.  Board 
of  Social  Concerns,  Metliodlst  Church. 

Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  Executive  Director, 
National  Urban  League. 

(Institutional  affiliations  cited  for  purposes 
of  identlflcation  only.) 

Conference  on  the  Statiu  of  Soviet  Jews. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Fatal  Defect  of  Overbreaddi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  IZNKXSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  14.  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  in  the  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  News-Sentinel  following  the 
shocking  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
earlier  this  week  which  struck  down  the 
portion  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  dealing  with  the  em- 
ployment of  subversives  in  defense  fa- 
cilities. 

Because  I  feel  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  demands  the  consideration  of 
every  Member,  I  insert  this  editorial  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoho: 

"Fatal  Dxrscr  or  Ovksbsbadth" 

If  that  phrase  seems  baffling  to  you,  do  not 
be  sxuprised;  it  Is  a  fairly  recent  jriilloaophy 
of  the  United  States  STiprem*  Cotirt. 

The  court  has  Just  again  applied  this  phil- 
osophy to  another  section  of  the  Subverelve 
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Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  a  law  devised 
by  OongrcM  to  deal  with  Communist  e^>lo- 
nage,  spying  and  conspiracy  In  this  country. 

One  section  of  this  law  msOces  It  a  crim- 
inal offense  tar  a  Ctmununist  to  be  employed 
In  a  defense  plant.  The  court  says  this  sec- 
tion of  the  law  Is  unconstitutional  beoaxise 
It  has  "the  fatal  defect  of  overbreadth."  In 
short,  the  law  goes  too  far. 

The  case  was  decided  on  the  plea  of  one 
Eugene  Prank  Robel.  There  was  no  dispute 
that  Robel  was  a  Communist  or  that  the 
Seattle  shipyard  where  he  worked  as  a  ma- 
chinist was  a  valid  defense  facility. 

But  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  who  wrote 
the  (pinion,  said  Robel  might  have  been  a 
"passive  or  Inactive"  Communist,  or  "un- 
aware" of  Commtinlst  alms,  or  might  even 
"disagree."  He  said  the  law  was  too  sweeping 
and  "quite  literally  establishes  guilt  by  asso- 
ciation alone." 

The  "right  of  association,"  the  chief  Jus- 
tice ruled,  la  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment, "nie  First  Amendment  deals  with  free- 
dom of  religion,  free  speech,  free  press,  the 
right  to  petition  the  Government  and  "peace- 
ably to  assemble." 

As  Justice  Byron  White  said  In  his  sharp 
dissent  : 

"The  right  of  association  Is  not  mentioned 
In  the  Constitution." 

Communism  plainly  is  "a  clear  and  present 
menace"  to  the  security  and  national  In- 
teresta  6t  tike  United  States,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  Itself  once  agreed.  If  Robel  were  a 
"passive  or  Inactive"  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist party,  why  wo\ild  be  join?  Does  a  "right" 
to  a  defense  plant  job  override  the  country's 
light  to  protect  Itself  against  potential  for 
Bpjizig  or  sabotage? 

Justice  White  didn't  tlUnk  so.  And  he 
said  he  had  a  lot  lees  confidence  In  the  "pre- 
sdence"  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  dealing 
with  national  security  than  the  chief  Justice 
and  the  others.  So  have  we.  The  court  ma- 
jority seems  to  Ise  suffering  from  the  same 
pblloaophlc  disease  it  la  aUeglng  to  Oon- 
-"overtn-eadth." 
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The  Correlation  Between  Modern  Com- 
■ankations  Media  and  Social  Bekanor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  13.  1967 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chris- 
tian Communications  Apostolate,  Arch- 
diocese of  Newaiic,  recently  c<Mni^eted  a 
research  project  on  "The  Correlation  Be- 
tween Modem  Communications  Media 
and  Social  Behavior."  The  findings  of 
this  survey  will  be  of  Interest  to  the 
membership  and  I  shall,  therefore.  Insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  condensed 
version  of  this  valuable  report: 
Trs  CoaasLATioN  BrrwxxN  Modern  Commti- 

mCATIONS   MXDIA  AND  SOCIAL   BEKAVIOR 

(Report  prepsred  by  Chrlatian  Communica- 
tions Apostolate,  Archdiocese  of  Newark, 
Newark.  NJ.,  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Paul  J.  Hayes, 
director) 

On  the  one  hand  today  we  bear  much 
said  about  the  effect  that  obscene,  violent, 
sadistic  and  tex-centered  reading  are  hav- 
ing on  tMbavlor.  On  the  other  hand  from 
■ome  uunnt  we  hear  the  proclamation: 
"Tbeve  ha«>  'been  no  scientific  studies  ee- 
tabllshlnf  a  ooirclation  between  sadism, 
'  vlolenee,    obscenity    and    homosexual    pres- 


entations and  social  behavlor.)ln  many  such 
discussions  viere  has  been  much  sheer 
emotionalism   and   shoddy   thinking. 

The  followl|ig  pages  contaln^me  of  the 
facts  oollatedl  through  researcbXcanied  on 
by  this  office^  and  In  particular  ^resu^  of 
a  sxirvey  on  ttie  subject. 

First  of  all]  it  is  most  difficult  to  estab- 
lish sclentlfloRlly  through  empirical  meth- 
ods the  exacti  correlation  between  the  sub- 
jects mentioned  above  and  anti-social  be- 
havior. In  order  to  follow  this  method, 
countless  pel  sons  would  have  to  be  com- 
pletely isolatid  from  the  adverse  moral  In- 
fluences so  that  a  control  group  would  be 
established,  i  nother  group  closely  matched 
In  almost  evsry  aspect  would  have  to  be 
exposed  to  t]>e  adverse  moral  Influences  in 
a  controlled  way.  This  would  have  to  be 
done  with  nany  people  over  a  prolonged 
period  of  tl)ae.  All  of  this  is  extremely 
difficult,  Inde  >d,  next  to  impossible,  and  yet 
those  who  declare  that  there  is  no  correla- 
tion between  filthy  literature  and  social  be- 
havior would  seem  to  demand  this  statis- 
tical centered  approach  and  at  the  same 
time  discount  all  other  Indications  and 
evidence.       1 

If  the  wrltien  word  and  lectures  have  no 
effect  on  people's  thinking,  then  the  multi- 
million  dollal  advertising  business  has  been 
wasting  its  time,  and  libraries  have  been 
working  all  ^ese  years  on  false  premises. 
And  It  Is  always  Interesting  to  hear  some 
proclaim  thei  great  Influence  for  good  both 
here  and  abroad  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
worthwhile  ^ook  while  at  times  the  same 
men  tell  you  that  sadistic  or  obscene  pres- 
entations bate  no  effect. 

If,  indeed,!  by  studies  and  by  extrinsic 
evidence  of  authorities,  sadism,  masochism, 
homosexual  presentations  and  obscenity  are 
adversely  affecting  behavior,  then  society 
(including  dhurches,  libraries,  legislators, 
law  enforce^ient  agencies  and  concerned 
citizens)  haa  a  right  and  an  obligation  to 
take  steps  tfi  cope  with  the  problem.  Let 
us  consider  tome  pertinent  facts. 

The  medlc^  profession  is  usually  guarded 
and  restrained  in  publicizing  its  findings 
or  opinions.  The  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  ha«  published  a  formal  statement 
voicing  concern  about  the  frightening  im- 
pact of  obsoene  printed  matter.  The  state- 
ment referred  to  material  which  ranged 
from  "erotlclthrough  libidinous  to  outright 
lascivious  aqd  lecherous."  Then  the  state- 
ment went  C>n:  "Such  reading  encourages 
a  morbid  preoccupation  with  sex  and  inter- 
feres with  ^e  development  of  a  healthy 
attitude  and  respect  for  the  opix>site  sex. 
It  Is  said  to  contribute  to  perversion.  It  is 
undeniable  tbat  there  has  been  a  resurgence 
of  venereal  disease,  particularly  among 
teenage  you^i,  and  that  the  rate  of  Ille- 
gitimacy IsJ  climbing  ...  the  penual  of 
erotic  llteralure  has  the  potentiality  of  In- 
citing some  young  persons  to  enter  Into 
illicit  sex  relations  and  thus  leading  them 
Into  promlsaulty,  illegitimacy  and  venereal 
disease."       ] 

The  Natlojial  Council  of  Juvenile  Coxirt 
Judges  has  tone  on  record  as  stating  form- 
ally: "The  character  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
has  changed  as  a  consequence  of  the  stimula- 
tion of  ttaeafe  publications,  being  no  longer 
the  thoughCees,  mischievous  acts  of  chil- 
dren, but  relected  In  acts  of  violence,  armed 
robbery,  rape,  torture,  and  even  homicide,  to 
which  the  vicious  and  vile  publications  con- 
ditioned the  minds  of  our  children." 

Results  of  a  series  of  experiments  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Leonard  Ber- 
kowitz,  a  peycbologlst  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  throw  much  ^teresting  light  on 
the  relationahlp  between  violent  presenta- 
tions and  behavior.  The  findings  represent 
something  ot  a  setback  for  proponents  of  the 
"catharsis  tl  leory"  that  exposure  to  fantasy 
violence  is  1  leneflclal  since  it  allows  release 
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of  aggressive  feelings  In  harmless  thought* 
Instead  of  real  life.  The  studies  done  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  conclude  that  such 
things  as  movie  violence  increase  the  pos- 
sibilities of  external  true  violence. 

Dr.  Nicholas  t^gnito,  M.D.,  chief  neuro- 
psychlatrist  an4  medical  director  of  tbe 
Philadelphia  Courts  lias  been  in  a  position 
which  afforded  an  unusual  oportunity  to  ob- 
serve and  study  and  evaluate  the  effects  of 
reading  on  the  ^nduct  of  law  violators.  De- 
clared Dr.  Frlgn^to:  "Anti-social,  delinquent 
and  criminal  ac*vity  frequently  results  from 
sexual  stimulation  by  pornography.  This  ab- 
normal sexual  Etlmulatlon  creates  such  a 
demand  for  expression  that  gratification  by 
vicarious  means  follows.  Girls  run  away  frcan 
their  homes  and  become  entangled  in  prosti- 
tution. Boys  and  young  men  who  have  had 
difficulty  reslstUig  undue  sexual  stimulation 
become  sexually  aggressive  and  generally  in- 
corrigible. The  Jnore  vicious  delinquent  or 
psychopathic  type  may  become  an  exhibi- 
tionist, a  rapist,  a  sadist,  a  fetishist.  He  may 
conunlt  such  anti-social  acts  as  arson,  pyro- 
mania,  kleptom&nla,  which  are  often  sym- 
bolic sexual  actB.  The  Philadelphia  munici- 
pal court  has  cese  histories  in  which  sexual 
arousal  from  siliutty  books  led  to  criminal 
behavior  from  yiclous  assai^ts  to  homicide 
...  In  several  Insrtances  these  children  were 
very  young,  varying  in  age  from  9  to  14.  The 
filthy  Ideas  ln|planted  In  their  immature 
minds  impelled  jthem  to  crime." 

SEStTLTi  OF  NATIONAL  SI7EVET 

In  order  to  clarify  the  relationship  be- 
tween movies,  reading  and  television  view- 
ing and  their  effect  on  people,  partlcularty 
young  people,  fhls  office  has  gathered  and 
studied  the  restilts  of  resetirch  in  the  field, 
carried  on  interviews  with  Judges,  lawyers, 
law  enforcement  officials,  psyctilatrLsts,  and 
others  from  all  walks  of  life  over  a  period 
of  five  years. 

In  an  endea\K>r  to  crystallze  some  think- 
ing in  the  flel^,  we  carried  on  a  national 
survey  by  written  questionnaire  to  1664  Isw 
enforcement  o|pcials  and  psychiatrists.  Of 
these,  1247  wefe  sent  to  law  enforcement 
officials  and  417  to  psychiatrists.  The  ques- 
tionnaire covered  three  pages  with  sp&ct 
for  personal  comment.  We  received  a  total  of 
420  questionnaires  filled  out;  292  from  lav 
enforcement  officials;  74  from  physlclanc 
and/or  psychiatrists;  64  from  individuals 
whose  profession  Is  not  Identified.  This  wat 
obviously  not  jmeant  to  be  an  extiaustlve 
study.  Howeveit  the  opinions  of  420  profes- 
sional men  Is  <jf  value. 

Lts  or  THK  sxTKvrr 
Law  enforcement  officials 

In  tbe  ovo^l  picture,  of  the  cat«gorie< 
of  people  quec^Joned,  the  law  enforcement 
officials  (In  mo<t  cases  Chiefs  of  Police)  were 
the  most  methiodlcal  and  seemed  to  put  In 
more  thought  in  answering  each  question  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  often  commenting 
or  explaining  ttielr  opinions. 

The  overwhelming  majority  feel  that 
movies  and  reading  affect  social  behavior, 
i>artlcularly  of  youth.  63.6%  feel  that  movlee 
and  reading  art  a  factor  in  the  rise  of  vene- 
real disease;  67.5%  believe  they  are  factofi 
In  the  rise  of  llleglUmacy;  and  about  75% 
beUeve  tha.t  reading  Is  a  factor  In  stlmvaat- 
Ing  homosexual  activity  or  triggering  latent 
homosexual  tendencies.  The  vast  majority 
feel  that  other  factors  have  a  key  role,  par- 
ticularly "family  background"  and  "exces- 
sive freedom  ^d  lack  of  authority  during 
formative  yeaos."  These  factors,  they  feel. 
are  of  prime  Iniiportance  and  In  conjunction 
with  an  adverse  effect  throtigh  sex-stimulat- 
ing or  sadistld  communlcaUons  media  csn 
result  In  delinquency,  homo-sexuality,  vene- 
real disease  or  some  sort  of  anti-social  be- 
havior. Only  15.6%  felt  that  homosexual  »e- 
tlvlty  between  consenting  adults  should  be 
removed  from  the  legal  realm. 
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Over  92%  feel  that  i>oRiogn4;>hlc,  obscene, 
vlotMot  or  crime-centered  movies  or  read- 
tog  have  a  relationship  to  delinquency. 

PgyiMatrUta 
f  Although  several  peychiatrlsts  have  done 
rMcarch  In  this  field  and  have  written  their 
findings  substantiating  a  correlation  between 
the  communications  media  and  antl-eocial 
behavior,  by  and  large  the  psychiatrtsts  who 
answered  this  questionnaire  gave  relatively 
little  substantial  information.  Often  the  way 
In  which  the  questions  ^ere  answered  nuMle 
It  difficult  to  tabulate  facts.  Idany  com- 
ments indicated  a  prima  facie  prejudice 
relative  to  the  wh<^e  subject  and  Indicated 
that  little  lnvestig;stion  was  done  by  them 
on  the  subject.  Tbe  attitude  at  times  was: 
•^Tbe  whole  thing  is  ridiculous.  These  things 
cannot  affect  p«<^le  so  why  investigate  the 
matter."  Thla  was  not  by  any  means  uni- 
versally true.  A  minority  took  great  pains 
to  tell  their  ease  studies  and  their  convic- 
tion of  the  adverse  effect  of  reading,  movies 
tnd,  to  a  lesser  degree,  TV  in  stimulating 
violence  partlctUarly.  And  in  spite  of  tbe 
Mgatlve  attitude  expressed  by  not  a  few 
o(  tbe  psyclilatrlats,  a  noteworthy  percentage 
do  eee  a  relationship  between  behavior  and 
modem  communicatlona  media. 

In  so  far  as  a  fair  tabulation  and  sum- 
mary of  their  opinions  can  be  made: 

Between  22% — 25%  felt  that  movies  and 
leading  are  a  factor  In  stimulating  Illegiti- 
macy or  veneral  disease.  Roughly  the  same 
jwoentage  feel  that  homosexual  activity  can 
be  ao  stimulated. 

Hie  vast  majority  of  those  expreaslng  an 
eplnlon  (77.8%)  felt  that  bomeaexuallty  be- 
tween consenting  adults  should  be  removed 
from  the  legal  realm. 

In  seeking  the  thoughts  of  psychiatrists 
relative  to  listing  factors  contributing  to 
antl-soclal  behavior,  many  did  not  name  any 
factors;  others  considered  lack  of  love  or 
parental  indifference  among  prime  factors. 
It  is  significant  that  in  spite  of  a  general 
attitude  expressed  by  conoments  that  "movies 
and  reading  are  not  prime  considerations  rel- 
ative to  delinquency,  83%  felt  that  obscene 
or  sadistic  printed  matter  does  have  a  rela- 
tlmshlp  to  delinquency;  63.3%  felt  that 
violent  or  sxiggestlve  movies  have  a  relation- 
ship to  delinquency;  and  11%  consider 
movies,  TV  and  reading  as  among  the  five 
top  factors  contributing  to  antl-soclal  be- 
havior at  the  present  time. 

Those  iDhose  profession  ia  unknown 

The  overwhelming  majority  in  tills  cate- 
fory  feel  that  there  Is  a  definite  reUtionslilp 
between  movies  and  printed  matter  and  be- 
havior. 

Over  71  %  feel  ttiat  movies  and/or  reading 
are  factors  In  tbe  rise  of  venereal  disease: 
over  81%  feel  that  these  media  are  a  factor 
in  the  rise  of  illegitimacy;  and  over  88% 
leel  that  homosexual  activity  U  Increased 
thereby. 

An  in  this  category  feel  that  obscene  or 
■dlitlc  printed  matter  do  have  a  relation- 
ship to  delinquency  end  only  a  few  leas  feel 
that  movies  have  such  a  place. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  survey  Is  of  value  only  If  taken  in  con- 
junction with  other  research  done  In  t>i« 
Held. 

CM  thoee  who  cooi>erated  in  the  survev: 

Abotjt  92%  of  the  law  enforcement  offlcbvla 
»Veeenting  a  croas  section  of  various  parts 
Of  the  country  felt  that  pornographic,  ob- 
•eene,  violent  or  crime-centered  movies  or 
wedlng  have  a  relationship  to  delinquency 
««  eqiress  concern  that  their  experience  In 
we  field  Indicates  a  growing  problem. 

a>%  of  the  psychiatrists  felt  that  ob- 
eoene  and  sadistic  printed  matter  has  a  re- 
tttlonshlp  to  delinquency  and  to  a  lesser  de- 
ree  movies  (68.3%). 

Of  those  whose  profession  was  unknown, 
"ere  is  unanimous  opinion  as  to  the  defi- 


nite relatonstUp  between  tbe  eommunlcatlona 
media  and  behavior. 

In  all  cases  other  facton  are  conaldared 
of  very  great  oonseqnenoe,  partleulariy 
family  backgrotmd  (e.g.  parental  indUTer- 
ence)  and  an  exceaalve  trmOoax  and  lack  of 
authority  during  formative  years.  These  fac- 
tors evidently  provide  the  more  fertile  soU, 
In  the  opinion  of  many,  in  wliich  movies  and 
reading  can  have  the  greatest  Influence. 

The  results  of  the  survey  indicate  that  tbe 
question  of  the  specific  relatlonsiilp  between 
the  communlcaUonb  media  and  beliavlor  or 
character  formation  should  not  be  diamissed 
lightly  and  tliat  thorough  investigation 
should  be  pursued  In  this  field. 

One  aspect,  often  passed  over  in  such 
studies,  and  brought  out  through  several 
comments  on  ttie  quebtlonnairea,  is  the  fact 
that  there  can  be  many  undesirable  side  ef- 
fects far  short  of  Immoral  or  an ti -social 
behavior. 

One  Illinois  psychiatrist  summed  up  his 
major  concern  in  these  words :  "I  think  that 
constant  exposure  to  sceneb  of  violence  may 
lead  suggestible  viewers  to  accept  It."  This 
remark  reflects  the  concern  expressed  by 
many  who  answered  the  questionnaire  that 
although  often  we  cannot  pinpoint  an  ad- 
verse antl-soclal  act  in  relationship  to  one 
particular  piece  of  Uterature,  tbe  exposure  to 
obecene  or  sadistic  material  over  a  period 
of  time  will  have  Its  effect. 

A  husband- wife  team  (tbe  husband  Is  a 
psychiatrist)  gave  a  summary  of  their 
thoughts:  "I  believe  our  children  are  being 
deluged  by  glamorized  sex — tlirough  every 
media — causing  them  to  experience  more 
anxiety  and  doubt  than  normally  occurs  in 
adolescence.  I  beUeve  many  of  them,  be- 
cause of  moral  and  reUgious  standards  feet 
In  the  home  or  school,  will  be  able  to  reach 
adulthood  relatively  unscathed;  few  but  the 
already  damaged  children  will  be  influenced 
to  the  point  of  delinquency;  but  many  will 
never  realize  their  personality  potential  be- 
cause of  the  'sick'  propaganda  stirrounding 
them." 


HJt.  14447— A  Bin  To  Provide  for  the 
Study  of  the  Fcasibilitr  of  U«iBf  Wa- 
ter FitMi  die  Miatoori  River  in  West- 
ern Texas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  December  14.  1967 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Mid- 
West  EHectrlc  Consumers  Association  in 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  on  December  8.  1967, 
there  was  presented  by  R.  W.  Beck  li 
Associates,  analytical  and  consulting 
engineers,  a  plan  for  the  use  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Missouri  River  by  the  Great 
Plains  area,  which  Includes  much  of  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  Texas.  I 
think  that  this  plan  is  most  significant 
and  want  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Its  main  point  is  that  many  areas  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  have  a  surplus  of 
water,  while  many  other  areas,  that  are 
contiguous  with  the  basin,  have  a  defi- 
nite shortage.  These  shortages  could  be 
corrected  by  diverting  water  from  the 
Missouri  into  the  areas  of  shortage,  still 
leaving  plenty  of  water  for  tbe  pro- 
gramed growth  of  all  areas. 


This  proposal  has  foresight  and  vision. 
The  water  problem  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  serious  In  the  Qreat  Plains  area, 
where  the  soil  Is  so  rnUniryHy  pich  and 
fertile,  yet  where  little  will  grow  in  pro- 
portion to  its  potential,  because  of  in- 
sufficient water  supply.  We  lose  much  of 
our  agricultural  and  Industrial  capabil- 
ity by  not  not  opening  up  these  areas 
with  water  from  areas  of  great  surplus. 

Quoting  from  the  study: 

As  our  water  requirements  increase,  it  Is 
not  realistic  to  permit  water  unused  and 
unusecUsle  In  one  area  to  go  to  waste  whan 
it  can  be  transported  and  used  In  another 
area  to  enhance  the  nation's  econcany.  A 
haunting  memory  to  the  Great  Plains  area  Is 
the  drought  of  the  Thirties,  when  a  short- 
age of  water  supply  resulted  in  untold  eco- 
nomic loss  and  misery. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  act  to  prevent 
this  from  ever  happening  again,  espe- 
cially when  the  means  are  so  near  our 
grasp.  The  existing  Texas  water  plan  has 
recognized  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
enough  water  readily  available  for  the 
western  part  of  our  State,  and  that  the 
only  sources  that  are  feasible  are  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  State.  It  is  real- 
ized also  that  water  will  have  to  be  trans- 
ported from  other  areas  to  fill  the  re- 
quirements. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  study  by 
R.  W.  Beck  &  Associates  that  the  Missouri 
River  Bcisln  offers  the  best  promise  as  a 
source  of  water  for  west  Texas,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  tlie  proposal  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated  as  a  solution  to 
vital  water  needs  of  west  Texas  and  the 
Great  Plains  area. 

The  annual  water  flow  of  the  Missoiorl 
at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  during  the  period 
from  1898  to  1962  was  33,400  cubic  feet 
per  second,  which  was  about  one  and  a 
half  times  the  flow  of  the  Colorado, 
which  serves  California  and  Arizona. 
Thus,  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  water 
to  divert  from  one  area  to  the  other 
without  endangering  anyone's  growth.  As 
a  fact  of  life,  the  western  part  of  Texas, 
as  well  as  other  Great  Plains  areas,  must 
have  an  increased  water  supply,  and  this 
could  be  the  answer. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  of  develop- 
ment, flows  of  the  Missouri  River  would 
be  diverted  Just  downstream  from  Port 
Randall  Reservoir  at  an  elevation  of  ap- 
proximately 1,250  feet  above  sealevel. 
The  flows  would  be  lifted  through  a 
series  of  dams  and/or  canals  200  miles 
up  the  Niobrara  River  in  Nebraska  to  ap- 
proximately elevation  4,050  feet  above 
sealevel  at  a  point  Just  north  of  Alliance. 
Nebr. 

From  there,  the  entire  project  water 
would  flow  by  gravity  in  a  major  caaal 
running  almost  due  south  through  west- 
em  Nebraska,  crossing  the  North  Platte 
River  and  pctssing  between  Sidney  and 
Chappel,  Nebr. ;  thence  into  eastern  Colo- 
rado, crossing  the  South  Platte  River 
above  Julesburg,  Frenchman  Creek  above 
Holyoke,  Colo.,  the  South  Pork  of  the 
Republican  River  and  crossing  into  west- 
em  ECansas  above  Goodland ;  thence  gen- 
erally along  the  Colorado-Kansas  border 
crossing  the  Smokey  Hill  River  to  about 
Tribune,  Kans.,  where  the  canal  would 
swing  back  west  to  cross  the  Arkansas 
River  below  Lamar,  Colo.;  thence  south 
to  cross  the  Cimarron  River  below  Boise 
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city,  Okla..  the  North  Canadian  River 
near  the  Oklahoma-TeKas  border,  the 
Canadian  River  north  and  west  of  Ama- 
rillo,  Tex.;  thence  south,  crossing  the 
Prairie  Dog  Town  Pork  of  the  Red  River 
south  of  Amarillo  and  swingins  slightly 
south  and  west  through  the  high  plains 
of  west  Texas,  crossing  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Brazos  River  above  Lubbock,  the 
Colorado  River  near  the  border  of  New 
Mexico,  and  finally  terminating  at  eleva- 
tion 3,660  netu-  Hobbs.  N.  Mex. 

A  small  extension  of  the  main  canal 
could  deliver  water  by  gravity  to  the 
Pecos  River  near  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  and 
the  remainder  would  flow  in  natural 
channels  south  to  the  Pecos  River  below 

Water  delivered  to  the  Pecos  River 
could  flow  downstream  through  a  poten- 
tial power  project  south  of  Itadland,  Tex., 
where  approximately  650  feet  of  head  for 
conventional  And  pumped  storage  power 
development  could  be  utilized  before  the 
water  finally  fiows  into  the  Rio  Orande 
above  the  Amistad  project. 

The  diversion  of  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  flows  of  the  Missouri  River  as  here 
PTOpoeeA  will  have  no  detrimental  effect 
on  any  existing  or  proposed  water  re- 
source developments  in  the  upper  basin. 

Downstream  water  quality  control  on 
the  Missouri  River  is  assured  in  that  at 
least  3,000,000  acre-feet  per  year  is 
planned  for  release  below  Sioux  City  for 
pollution  abatement  and  municipal  water 
supply  requirements.  This  requirement 
was  determined  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers malnstem  operation  studies  as  be- 
ing adequate  with  essentially  untreated 
sewage  being  placed  in  the  Missouri  River 
at  Omaha  and  other  major  population 
centers. 

As  desirable  as  this  transfer  is  in 
theory,  much  planning  and  study  Is 
necessary  before  it  can  be  carried  out 
The  needs  of  the  areas  c<mtaining  the 
surplus  water  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, as  well  as  how  to  parcel  the  water 
that  is  deemed  available. 

In  order  to  answer  these  and  many 
other  questions  raised,  I  have  proposed 
a  measure,  HJl.  14447,  which  would  di- 
rect a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  divert- 
ing water  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
areas,  such  as  the  western  part  of  Texas, 
where  the  need  is  so  great.  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  expeditiously  oxisider  this 
matter  so  that  the  planning  for  this  great 
and  urgent  task  may  get  underway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Inserting  at  this  ' 
point  in  my  remarks  a  summary  of  the 
major  features  of  this  proposed  project: 

A  New  Watkb  Rksottxck  Plan  roB  thx  Okeat 
PuoNs:  Majob  Pbojbct  Fxatcbbs 

1.  Source:  Mlaaourl  River  below  Fort  ftan- 
dall  Reservoir. 

a.  AvallabUlty:  At  point  of  diversion:  13,- 
000.000  acie-ft.  average  annual.  9,000,000 
Bcre-ft.  mlTilimim.  16,000.000  Bore-ft.  maxl- 
mum. 

Delivered  to  participating  projects:  10,- 
200,000  acre-ft.  average  anmial . 

3.  Means  oi  diversion  and  tranqwrtatlon: 

Pumping:  Beveralble  turbines  sad  pumps 
located  at  dame  and/or  canals  Bloog  tbe 
lengtb  at  tbe  NlotMmra  River  from  tbe  moutli 
to  Box  Butte  Reeerroir  near  Alllanoe,  Nebr. 
Tot*!  pumpmc  1ttt=2JBO0  feet  to  elevation 
^pro^mately  4.060  teeC 

Gravity:  040-mUe-long  canal  from  tfeva- 
tlon  4,060  fe«i  In  northwestetn  Nebraska 


through  eastera  CoIorSdo,  western  Kansas, 
western  OUabama  and  west  Texas  to  eleva- 
tion 3,660  feet  near  the  Pecoe  River  In  New 
Mexico.  Canal  oapadty  at  beginning  of  proj- 
ect =17,000  cXs. 

POWnt    rEATUKBS 

1.  Pumping  power  requirements:  36  billion 
kilowatt-hours  annually  for  project  pump- 
ing pmposes,  equivalent  to  4,000  mw  at  100% 
load  factor.  This  excludes  re-pumplng  water 
cycled  for  peaking  purposes. 

2.  Pumped  storage  peaking  capacity:  As 
much  as  8.500  to  S,300  mw  of  peaking  capacity 
could  be  develc|>ed  as  required  by  the  power 
market. 

3.  Other  power  features:  Potential  pumped 
storage  project  on  Prairie  Dog  Town  Pork  of 
Red  River  soiitheaat  of  Amarillo,  Texas — 
1,200  mw.  Poteatlal  power  faculties  installed 
at  partlcipatlag  project  reservoirs  along 
route  due  to  increased  water  supply  and  on 
Peoos  River  below  Pecos,  Texas.  Additional 
energy  production  at  existing  and  proposed 
dams  downstream  from  canal. 

nOJECT   BENXFITS 

1.  Potential  Irrigable  lands  In  project  area: 
53,000,000  acres. 

2.  Water  bsneSts:  Ptill  and/or  supple- 
mental supply  to  6,000,000-10,000,000  acres 
of  irrigable  laad;  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply.  Direct  annual  water  benefits — 
$350  million  lp  $450  million.  Recharge  ot 
ground  water  aquifers.  Water  quality  Im- 
provement on  intercepted  rivers  and  streams. 

3.  Power  benefits:  Raise  of  overaU  sys- 
tem lo€Ml  fact<^r  for  all  electric  systems  in 
region  to  a  very  high  level.  Provision  of  con- 
siderable on-p#ak  capacity  released  to  meet 
other  system  leads  when  pumping  Is  Inter- 
rupted and/ot  reversed.  Additional  direct 
on-stream  hydro  and  pumped  storage  proj- 
ect capacity.  I>own8tream  benefits  to  other 
hydro  power  projects  depending  on  releases 
to  individual  river  basins. 

4.  Recreatloti,  fish  and  wildlife  benefits: 
Direct  benefit$  arising  from  reservoirs  on 
Niobrara  Rlvei;  canal  usage;  participating 
reservoir  projects. 

6.  Flood  control  benefits:  Incidental  flood 
control  benefit^  from  diverting  uncontrolled 
high  flows  of  ilntercepted  streams  Into  tbe 
proposed  canal, 

6.  Indirect  benefits:  Stimulus  to  economy 
of  region  and  !  nation  due  to  Increased  land 
values;  adequate  {nunlcipal  and  industrial 
water  supply;  hew  agrl-busmess  created;  aid 
In  population  :  redistribution;  land  and  water 
consolation. 

PROJECT   cons   AND   CONSTBOCTIOM    PERIOD 

1.  Overall  approximate  estimated  project 
cost:  $3-3.5  billion  depending  on  location 
Of  project  water  deliveries  and  alternative 
project  plans.  Estimate  based  on  1967  price 
levels  and  excludes  any  costs  associated  with 
slack-water  navigation  on  Missouri  River 
or  of  providiiK  base  load  power. 
,  2.  Possible  fompletlon  date,  initial  proj- 
ect: 1980,  aUoMng  7  years  for  detaUed  proj- 
ect studies  and  5  years  for  construction  of 
initial  project  faculties.  Ultimate  full  de- 
velopment dependent  upon  demand  and  par- 
Mclpating  protect  development. 
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IN  THE  HOI  rSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  14.  1967 
Mr.  TEAciuE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  X 


. — President  Johnson  told 
astronauts  and  a  group 
of  workers  on  the  Apollo  project  today  that 
the  Nation  will  advance  in  space  to  the  ex- 
tent "that  our  people  and  their  elected 
representatives  are  prepared  to  pay  the  cost." 

Johnson  spoke  at  the  Mlchoud  space  as- 
sembly facility  Where  he  was  greeted  by 
Space  Admlnlstra^r  James  Webb  and  astro- 
nauts Walter  Scblrra,  Walter  Cunningham, 
and  Don  Eisele.      I 

He  also  inspected  the  Saturn  I  booster 
and  the  big  Saturn  V  moon  rocket. 

"We  have  com«  a  long  way — and  much  of 
that  Journey  has  been  made  only  within 
the  last  decade,"  the  President  said.  "Ten 
years  ago  we  could  put  scarcely  100  pounds 
into  orbit  about  the  earth.  Today  we  can 
orbit  285,000  po\iikls." 

Johnson  told  tbe  astronauts  and  the 
workers  that  "you  have  done  more  than 
paved  man's  road  to  the  stars.  Much  of  what 
you  do  stays  he)«  at  home  to  enrich  our 
lives,  improve  our  economy  and  add  to  our 
strength  .  .  .  we  are  Just  beginning  to  grasp 
the  possibilities  at  space.  We  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  realize  Its  meaning  for  our  needs  on 
earth."  j 

New  ORixANs.-J-Presldent  Johnson  today 
made  a  stout  defense  of  the  high  cost  of  the 
space  program.  H4  said  ultimate  results  might 
be  millions  of  times  greater  than  the  $20 
billion  Invested  lii  the  past  10  years. 

"That  man  will  make  space  his  domain  Is 
inevitable,"  Johnson  said,  "whether  America 
wUl  lead  mankiixl  to  that  destiny  depends, 
not  on  our  ability,  but  on  our  will." 

The  Chief  Executive  stopped  at  NASA's 
rocket  plant  at  Mlchoud,  La.,  near  here,  on 
a  one-day  Jet  tou^. 

The  tour  began  at  the  dedication  of  a  new 
conununlty  coUette  at  Kllleen,  Tex.,  in  the 
morning  and  wound  up  with  a^  ImpKjrtant 
speech  scheduled  late  today  before  the  APL- 
CIO  convention  at  Miami  Beach.  Johnson 
then  planned  to  fly  to  Washington. 

Speaking  at  the  Mlchoud  assembly  facility, 
part  of  the  Oeorge  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center,  the  Chief  Executive  acknowledged 
that  failure  to  provide  enough  money  might 
prevent  space  programs  at  a  desired  pace. 

But  he  was  confident  "we  will  never  evacu- 
ate the  frontiers  of  space  to  others  .  .  .  w« 
will  be  tbe  space  pioneers  who  letul  tbe  way 
to  the  stars."         I 

"The  value  of  lour  Nation  of  a  successful 
space  program  may  be  millions  of  timei 
greater  than  that/'  Johnson  said  in  his  pre- 
pared remarks,  after  referring  to  the  $20 
bUUoa  invested  tti  the  past  decade. 

He  said  it  would  be  Impossible  to  estimate 
tbe  true  value  *f  the  space  program  until 
ftirther  penetration  of  the  "mysterious  and 
the  miraculous" ^areas  of  outer  space. 

"But  think  If  '  he  ultimate  cost  to  us  If  we 
were  not  in  spa*  e — if  we  failed  to  support  a 
program  worthy  of  the  wealthiest  nation  in 
history:  What  irould  they  say  about  our 
American  system  of  government?" 

Tbe  President  said : 

"Think  of  the  iost  to  us,  compounded  again 
and  again,  if  wa  bad  abandoned  the  deter- 
mination to  ma^er  modern  technology  when 
it  is  so  vital  to  otir  security  and  our  prosper- 
ity." I 

He  added  that|  America,  although  the  moti 
scientifically  advanced  Nation  on  earth,  had 
started  behind  In  conquering  space. 

He  did  not  mention  the  Soviet  Union  by 
name,  but  he  noted  the  United  States  did  not 
launch  man's  first  earth  satellite. 

"We  were  baokward  because  we  did  not 
choose  to  look  forward.  Let  us  remember  thst 
our  future  achl  svements— or  our  failure*— 
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^rtll  depend  on  how  far  ahead  we  choose  to 
look  and  dream,"  be  said. 

Tbe  President  said  the  United  States  would 
advance  in  space  "to  the  extant  that  onr 
pe(q)le  and  their  elected  representatives  are 
prepared  to  pay  tbe  cost." 

"We  may  not  always  proceed  at  the  pace 
we  desire,"  he  added.  "I  regret  that  there  may 
tw  reduction  and  interruptions  of  our  pro- 
gram, but  I  have  faith  In  the  American 
people." 


New  Farm  Bnrean  Role 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OP   NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REOfRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  14,  1967 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  a  State  Farm  Bureau  Is  parading 
its  contempt  for  the  public  interest.  My 
only  disagreement  with  the  following 
editorial  is  that  I  believe  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau is  very  much  alive — much  too  alive 
tor  the  good  of  the  American  farmer  or 
the  general  public. 

I  had  hoped  that  those  farm  bureaus 
with  few  members  would  be  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  farmer's  point  of  view. 
It  is  disappointing  that  the  Vermont 
Jtan  Bureau,  with  only  5,000  members, 
ediibits  that  same  callow;  disregard  for 
the  interests  of  the  American  farmer  as 
the  larger  State  affiliates  and  the  na- 
tlcmal  organization. 

Ur.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  insert  the 
following  editorial  from  the  November 
30  edition  of  the  Burlington  Free  Press 
in  the  Record: 

New  FAKM  BtTBKATT  ROLX 

The  state  Development  Department  is 
missing  a  good  promotion  If  it  doesn't  ad- 
Tertlse  the  Vermont  Farm  Bureau  as  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  examples  of  petrified 
esistence  in  tbe  whcde  northeast.  _ 

Step  right  up  folks,  the  department  oiight 
to  My,  and  view  with  your  very  own  eyes  a 
dl4>lay  of  fossil  thinking  that  moves, 
tnathes,  and  engages  In  almoet-llfellke 
•etlvlty.  "The  department  oould  even  put  up 
a  bunch  of  big  MUboards  saying:  "Keith 
Wallace— Alive  I" 

BlUboards  dont  bother  the  Farm  Bureau. 
Neither  do  bad  roads,  poor  farmers,  cumber- 
•ome  bureaucracy,  or  poor  planning.  At  the 
Fwm  Bureau's  annual  meeting  last  week. 
E«p.  Robert  Qraf,  R-67,  of  Rupert,  made  a 
TsUant  effort  to  make  his  fellow-members 
fsoe  reauty. 

I«st  legislative  session  Rep.  Oraf  took 
wae  knocks  for  an  intemperate  remark  or 
tw>,  but  he  ought  to  be  credited  last  week 
with  being  about  the  only  fish  in  a  bowlful 
of  oysters. 

Where  else,  Mr.  Museum  Visitor,  oould  you 
and  more  perfectly  preserved  specimens  of  a 
unique  species  than  the  persons  who  said: 
"n»e  pioneers  didn't  have  roads,"  and  then 
voted  against  the  Idea  of  state  bonds  for 
Wgbway  oonstractlonf 

Where  else  oould  you  find  a  form  o*  life 
that  collects  rent  from  billboards  on  Its  land, 
■0  It  votes  In  favor  of  such  signs  "provided 
wst  the  signs  would  not  block  the  scenery"? 
what  scenery?  More  billboards? 

Where  else  Is  It  pooslble  to  have  on  exhibit 
a  group  that  would  vote  against  suggestions 
wrrevenue-produclng  programs,  and  then 
•*»nly  discuss  Mimlnatlon  o«  personal 
jwentory   taxes   and   tana   on   (ann  ma- 


A  U.S.  representative  over  m  Hew  York 
State  has  suggested  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
ought  to  be  treated  as  a  Belflsh-tnterMt  lobby 
and  not  as  a  non-profit  organization.  He  was 
wrong.  It  ought  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Development  Department  as  a  primordial 
natural  resource — an  atrophied  relic  of  a  life 
that  never  was,  pretending  to  be  prepeoing 
for  a  life  that  never  will  be. 


Gold  and  tfw  Dollar 


EXTEaJSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  mrw  tokk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  14.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bemsteln- 
Macaulay,  Inc.,  a  New  York  investment 
management  firm,  have  issued  an  illumi- 
nating statement  on  the  subject  of  gold 
and  the  dollar.  They  show  that  it  is  the 
strength  of  the  dollar,  and  the  strength 
of  the  TJS.  economy  behind  the  dollar 
that  give  value  to  gold,  and  not  vice 
versa.  They  warn  against  our  being 
pushed  Into  a  deflationary  p<dicy  by  the 
challenge  of  a  "bitter,  cynical,  and  Ir- 
resjjonsible  old  (French)  man,"  and  they 
suggest  a  plan  whereby  we  would  con- 
tinue to  guarantee  to  sell  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce,  but  would  not  necessarily  pur- 
chase it  back  at  this  price. 

Peter  L.  Bernstein  is  a  highly  regarded 
economist,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  bulletin  which  follows: 
A  Pbogbaic  To  Savk  thk  Douab 

(By  Bemsteln-Macaulay,  Inc.,  New  York. 
N.T.) 

General  DeOaulle  and  his  allies,  the  specu- 
lators in  the  foreign  exchange  markets,  have 
declared  war  on  the  United  States.  Their 
goal  Is  nothing  less  than  unconditional  sur- 
render— a  major  Increase  In  the  price  of  gold 
and  an  end  to  the  arrangements  whereby 
foreigners  use  dollars  (and,  possibly,  tbe  new 
IMF  Special  Drawing  Rights)  Instead  of  gold 
as  their  ultimate  monetary  reserves.  Their 
victory  would  not  only  reward  the  gold 
hoarders,  such  as  the  French  and  the  specu- 
lators, and  the  gold  producers,  such  as  the 
Russians  and  the  South  Africans:  it  would 
mean  a  total  collapse  of  International  mone- 
tary cooperation  and  a  complete  loss  of  con- 
fidence that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  will  ever  again  mean  what  It  says.  It 
would  throw  aU  of  the  magrnlflcent  accom- 
plishments of  the  last  twenty  years  Into  the 
ash   can. 

We  have  two  choices.  We  can  fl^t  this  war 
defensively,  retreating  behind  a  aeries  ot 
Maglnot  lines,  xislng  "classic"  tactics,  and 
hoping  that  we  can  thus  avoid  further  for- 
eign Invaflone  of  our  monetary  gold  stock. 
The  alternative  is  to  take  the  offensive,  to 
attack  and  defeat  tbe  enemy  on  his  terrltcHy 
rather  than  on  ours,  and  to  secure  an  ulti- 
mate defeat  over  tbe  q>eculator8  whose  aim 
is  to  destroy  the  integrity  of  governments 
as  well  as  of  money. 

The .  defensive  reaponse  Is  the  classic  one. 
weU  Ulustrated  by  the  futile  attempts  of 
the  British  government  over  tbe  past  three 
years  to  deflate  the  economy  of  Oreat  Britain. 
The  classic  medicine  begins  with  higher 
taxes  and  tight  money,  both  designed  to 
reduce  inflationary  pressures  and  thereby  to 
protect  tbe  purchasing  power  ot  the  cur- 
rency. Tbmj  also  aim  to  Incraaae  exports  and 
reduce  importe  so  as  to  earn  more  gold  »"«< 
foreign  azchange  abroad. 


These  measures,  however,  often  fall  to  curb 
inflation,  but  they  do  squeeze  profits  and  en- 
courage an  outflow  of  Investment  capital  to 
more  vigorously  expanding  economies.  Con- 
sequently, wage  and  price  controls  and  limi- 
tations on  the  outflow  of  money  to  other 
ooiintries  almost  Inevitably  follow  suit.  Be- 
cause of  the  rigidities  that  are  characteristic 
of  modem  industrial  economies,  these  de- 
flationary policies  lead  to  a  shrinkage  of  real 
Incomes  and  an  increase  in  unemployment, 
while  costs  and  prices  stubbornly  refuse  to 
come  down.  Some  countries,  most  notably 
the  Japanese  and  the  Italians,  have  on  oc- 
casions pursued  such  policies  with  great  suc- 
cess, but  the  British  economy  and  our  own 
are  both  more  mature  sind  less  well  adjusted 
to  so  much  government  intervention  Into 
the  decision  making  process  of  corporate 
managements. 

Nevertheless,  the  Administration  and  the 
Treasiiry  will  probably  attempt  something  of 
the  sort  in  the  months  to  come.  We  cannot 
sit  back  and  do  nothing.  But  every  man  who 
loses  a  Job  as  a  result,  every  corporation 
whose  proflts  are  squeezed,  everyone  who  Is 
restricted  from  moving  his  money  freely  to 
other  countries  will  be  "crucified  on  a  cross 
of  gold".  Because  we  want  to  stick  by  our 
word  and  continue  to  sen  gold  freely  at  $35 
an  ounce  to  foreign  governments  and  central 
banks,  and  because  of  fears  that  any  other 
course  would  lead  to  chaos,  we  shall  be 
making  deep  inroads  into  the  enterprise  and 
vitality  that  are  vital  to  American  economic 
growth. 

Is  there  no  other  alternative?  Can  a  bitter, 
cynical  and  Irresponsible  old  man  really  lead 
his  legions  of  speculatoit  Into  the  heart  of 
the  American  economy  and  destroy  its  fab- 
ric? Are  our  only  choices  either  to  throw 
men  out  ot  work  and  curtail  our  economic 
growth  at  home  and  abroad,  or  to  throw 
the  world  Into  complete  economic  chaoe? 
Like  Khrushchev,  who  played  with  fire  by 
putting  missiles  into  Cuba,  the  General 
thinks  that  we  wUl  flinch  and  pull  back 
rather  than  rtfek  the  ultimate  holocaust." 

We  solved  and  won  the  Cuban  crisis  by  an 
extraordinarily  bold  direct  confrontation 
With  the  enemy.  We  can  solve  this  crisis  In 
much  the  same  way — and  this  time,  tbe  risks 
are  Infinitely  smaller. 

The  offensive  strategy  recognizes  the  reali- 
ties and  dlkcards  the  myths.  Those  who  buy 
and  hoard  gold  do  so  in  the  belief  that  it 
is  the  supreme  value.  But  while  worshipping 
the  Golden  Calf  they  forget  the  story  of 
King  Midas :  he.  was  a  man  In  dire  poverty, 
unable  to  eat,  drink,  or  clothe  himself,  be- 
cause everything  he  possessed  bad  turned 
into  an  utterly  useless  if  beautiful  hunk  of 
yellow  metal. 

In  other  words,  money,  no  matter  what 
form  it  takes,  has  no  intrinsic  value.  Its 
value  stems  only  from  wfuit  it  can  purchase 
in  the  marketplace.  Thus,  tbe  dollar  has  value 
because  of  the  quantity  and  variety  of  goods 
and  services  it  can  buy  in  the  United  State*. 
It  has  value  as  an  asset  as  well  because  peo- 
ple believe  they  will  continue  to  be  able  to 
buy  enormous  quantities  In  the  future  as 
well.  The  United  States  has  had  far  less  price 
Inflation  than  any  other  country  In  the 
world,  it  has  great  man-made  and  natural 
productive  refeotirces,  and,  in  addition,  it  has 
a  system  of  government  that  has  shown  a 
remarkable  ability  to  survive  the  most  ser- 
ious types  of  crises.  Where  In  the  world 
would  you  rather  park  your  money  or  ac- 
cumulate your  assets  for  the  Indefinite  fu- 
ture— in  Prance?  in  the  USSR?  in  Germany? 
even  in  Switzerland,  with  Its  rapid  rate  of 
price  inflation? 

Just  to  provide  some  contrasts,  note  that 
our  GNP  is  eight  times  as  great  as  France's. 
But  that  Is  not  all.  Our  foreign  trade  la 
twice  tbeirs.  Furthermore,  the  franc  has  had 
so  many  devaluations  that  it  Is  today  only 
1/lOth  of  Its  1940  dollar  value  and  only  1/100 
of  its  value  in  19101  The  French  have  had 
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BO  m&ny  "Republics"  over  the  past  hundred 
yean.  tbAt  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  remem- 
ber the  niunber  of  tlie  one  tbey  now  enjoy. 
Tbe  contrast  in  economic  and  political 
strenstb  goes  even  lurther,  however.  The 
United  States  has  accumulated  sucii  a  tre- 
mendous quality  of  highly  productive  and 
profitable  assets  abroad  that  the  output  of 
American  "Intematlonal  business"  today  will 
soon  make  It  the  third  Indiistrlal  power  In 
the  world  after  the  domestic  T7.S.  eooncMny 
and  the  Russians. 

Finally,  no  one  can  argue  tbat  tbe  Ameri- 
can dollar  Is  overvalued  In  today's  world. 
Unlike  Britain,  our  exports  comfortably  ex- 
ceed our  Imports.  Our  foreign  assets  are  In- 
creasing steadily  and  would  Increase  even 
faster  If  we  had  no  restrictions  on  Investment 
abroad.  Indeed,  U  the  dollar  were  made 
chei^r  relative  to  other  currencies,  we  would 
compete  most  Industrial  nations  right  out 
of  business.  It  Is  only  political  obligations 
that  we  have  voluntarily  assumed — the 
forelgrn  aid  program  and  military  activities 
abroad — that  are  draining  our  Intematlonal 
financial  strength. 

These  an  the  realities  of  our  economic 
power.  Hence,  they  are  the  basis  for  an 
offensive  strategy  against  the  gold  hoarders 
who  are  mesmerized  by  the  myths  that  sur- 
round thtir  beloved  yellow  metal. 

We  must  begin  by  recognizing  thtit  it  ia 
the  dollar  that  gives  value  to  gold,  rather 
than  »<ce-*erso.  Our  stated  wlUlngneea  to 
buy  gold  at  136  an  ounce  Is  all  that  supports 
the  purchasing  power  of  gold.  Remove  the 
convertibility  of  gold  Into  doUara,  and  we 
would  In  one  stroke  make  Mldases  of  all  the 
the  gold  hoarders.  Therefore,  let  us  say  that 
we  loill  gladly  eonfinite  to  honor  our  word 
to  sell  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  to  all  takers 
and  that  we  will  continue  to  accept  in  pay- 
ment sterling,  francs,  marks,  rubles,  and 
so  on.  but  that  voe  have  no  idea  whether 
we  will  ever  want  to  repurchase  gold  or, 
if  we  do,  that  we  may  well  wait  until  we 
can  repurchase  it  at  less  than  $35.  This 
approach  would  do  much  more  to  foil  Oold- 
flnger  than  all  the  elaborate  security  ap- 
paratus we  maintain  at  Port  Knox  I 
-  Tliis  la  no  idle  or  capricious  suggestion. 
It  has  been  seriously  proposed  In  academic 
circles  and  tbe  possibilities  of  It  have  been 
explored  in  Washington.  We  believe  that, 
bold  and  radical  as  It  may  appear,  it  is  the 
only  rational  policy  we  can  pursue. 

jSlnce  our  current  rigid  buying  price  for 
gold  assures  its  dollar  value  for  the  Indef- 
inite future,  it  eUmlnates  the  risks  of  spec- 
ulating against  the  dollar.  Thus,  the  gold 
boarder,  guaranteed  a  price  at  which  he  can 
unload,  is  encouraged  to  take  a  chance,  es- 
pecially as  the  odds  become  increasingly 
favorable  to  him  as  more  and  more  people 
Join  In  the  game.  This  Is,  in  fact,  the  most 
ominous  lesson  of  the  British  episode  In 
November. 

In  any  case,  we  are  afraid  tbat  the  alter- 
native— the  road  to  deflation — ^wlU  lead  no- 
where. The  political,  structural,  and  In- 
stitutional obstacles  to  a  thorough  deflation 
of  the  U.  8.  economy  are  too  great  for  such 
a  policy  to  advance  very  far.  Meanwhile, 
piece-metal  programs  and  direct  controls 
will  do  damage  without  stemming  the  mo- 
mentum the  speculators  have  generated. 
And,  in  any  case,  doesn't  it  seem  ridiculous 
that  a  tS  billion  payments  deficit  and  a  $13 
billion  gold  stock  should  be  allowed  to 
squeeze  down  our  $800-blllion  output  of 
goods  and  services? 

No,  economic  overkill  Is  the  least  effec- 
tive way  to  salvage  the  situation.  Moreover, 
it  Is  a  solution  of  despair.  Let  us  not  crucify 
mankind  on  a  cross  of  gold.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  crush  the  tyranny  of  gold  over 
our  financial  affairs  and  free  ourselves  to 
follow  rational  policies  of  growth  and  ex- 
pansion throughout  the  world. 


Report  to  ne  People  oi  die  Nindi 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

\  or   TENNXSSEK 
IN  THE  HOlisE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Fridat,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permi^ion  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  RECORt)  I  include  my  final  report 
for  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
as  submitted  to  the  pec^le  of  the  Ninth 
District  Of  Tennessee. 

The  report  follows:    - 

RzFORT  FbomJ  Washington  to  ths  Nintr 

CONGBESSIOHAI.   DiSTBICT   OF  TKNNESSXX 
XXJN^   SESSION   NKABS  KNO 

The  first  se^on  of  the  90th  Congress  will 
soon  be  histom.  It  has  been  a  long  session 
and,  like  the  [proverbial  hot  stove  league 
In  baseball,  tHere  wUl  be  many  arguments 
during  tbe  coSalng '  months  as  to  Just  what 
was  accomplished.  Just  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  actual  schedule  and  production  that 
goes  Into  a  seesion  of  Congress,  here  is  a  re- 
sunii6  of  the  activity  which  actually  to(A 
place  in  the  House  and  Senate  to  November  1. 

DATA  ON  LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITY 
IJai    10  thrmigh  Oct  31,  1967] 


Senate       Houss 


Total 


Days  in  session.. 
Time  in  session  . 
Congressional  Recori; 

Pages  ot  proceettings... 

Appendix 

f  blic  bills  enacted  into  law 
Private  bills  enacted  into  law 

Bilis  in  conference.  .1 

Bills  through  conterSncs.. 
Measures  pa  sed,  to- 
tal  


171 
0) 


IGO 


53 

47 

4 

12 


Bcmember,  thii  is  a  record  of  the  actuH 
activity  taking  ploce  on  the  Floor  of  Con- 
gress.  As  many  or  more  hours  are  spent  by 
e  member  in  Comtnlttee.  The  remaining  Ume 
la  taken  up  In  c0ce  work,  meeting  people 
from  home,  attending  hearings,  briefings,  and 
meetings  away  from  the  Capitol  itself. 

WHAT  VI^S  ACCOMPLISHED? 

Many  people  jutige  the  success  of  a  session 
of  Congress  by  the  number  of  bills  passed  or 
by  how  much  of  the  program  suggested  by 
the  President  Is  approved.  Much  more  often 
the  important  accomplishments  of  Congress 
are  the  bills  it  defeats  and  In  holding  the 
line  on  a  sometimes  over-ambltious  Admin- 
istration. For  Ins^nce.  when  the  final  record 
of  this  session  14  written  it  will  show  that 
Congress  wUl  have  cut  nearly  S  bUlion  dollars 
from  requests  fOr  spending  made  by  the 
President.  This  h&s  been  done  without  hurt- 
ing the  war  effort  in  Vietnam  in  the  least 
and  without  cutnlng  a  single  necessary  or 
essential  government  service.  Without  a 
hard-working,  conscientloiis  group  of  Con- 
gressmen, led  by  (the  187  Republicans  in  the 
House,  you  would  have  had  to  cough  up  more 
than  145  billion  dollars  In  the  fiscal  year 
1968  to  run  the  g)ovemment  and  there  would 
have  been  a  deficit  of  around  35  billion  dol- 
lars. This  would  I  have  further  Increased  in- 
flation and  woul^  mean  you  could  buy  even 
less  with  the  dollars  you  work  so  hard  to 
earn.  Although  tbe  RepubUcans  are  outnum- 
bered by  Democrats  In  this  Congress,  247  to 
'  187,  we  have  been  able  to  get  spending  cuts 
through  on  praetlcaliy  every  appropriation 
bill.  In  addition,  by  refusing  to  rush  through 
a  tax  increase  as  demanded  by  the  President 
we  have  already  forced  tbe  Administration  to 
agree  to  an  additional  4  billion  dollar  cut  In 
spending.  It  is  quite  likely  that  before  any 
tax  hike  Is  appsoved  we  will  have  a  guar- 
anteed cut  In  spending  of  around  $7  billion. 

THS    NINTR    OIS1BICT    CONGKESSIONAI.   OFTTCZ 

We  are  rather  j  yroud  of  the  work  your  Con- 
gressman and  hif  staff  did  tor  the  people  of 
Memphis  during  this  first  term  as  your  Rep- 


Senate  bills 

House  bills 

Senate  )oint  resolulons. 

House  joint  resolutitns. 

Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tions   

House  concurrent]  resolu- 
tions   

Simple  resolutions. 


Measures 
total... 


Senate  bills. 


House  bills 

Senate  joint  resolut  >ns.. 

House  joint  resoluti  ns. . 

Senate  concurrent  r  nota- 
tions  .-- 

House  concurrent  resolu- 
tions  

Simple  resolutions.  . 


Special  reports 

Conference  reporb.  .. 
Reported  measurasfnl  acted 
on 


Measures  inl  oduced, 
total.. 


•parted, 


15,641         14,312        29,953 

..-- 5,356 

M  117 

57  104 

6     resentative. 

^'     Casework:  Actbal  cases  handled  involving 

ggo       _      Social  Security  claims.  Veterans  Affairs,  mlU- 

tary  problems  and  matters  with  practically 
every  department  of  the  Federal  Government 

through  December   1   were  746.  In  addition 

'.'.'.'.'.'.     there   several  hundred  problems   taken  up 
with  the  Departments  and  Agencies  which  do 

not  all  strictly  ^ithln  the  category  of  a  case. 

Requests:  Mor^  than  1,000  requests  for  In- 

296"      formation    coveting    almost    every    field   of 

==   ^=^=     activity.    This   i^icluded   sending   out   thou- 

sands  of  pamphlets,  books  and  research  ma- 

_   terials.  | 

Personal   contact:   We    have    been   most 
happy  to  welconie  several  hundred  visitors  to 
our  Washington  office  and  assist  in  making 
lg     their  vislte  to  tbe  Nation's  Capital  more  In- 
teresting. In  keeping  with  a  promise  made 

7 during  my  campaign,  I  arranged  for  "qpen 

„  house"  meetings  in  Memphis.  I  arranged  to 


362 

147 

33 

9 

14 

17 
116 


123 

341 

13 

12 


18 
174 


>7a6 

390 

155 
37 

S 

19 

17 
160 


122 

4» 
7 


Bilb. 
Joint  resolutions. 
Concurrent  r 
Simple  resoluti« 

Quorum  calls 


145  305        ^o^<^   office    hoi|rs    In   many   nelghborhools 

I     throughout  the  iclty  about  every  four  weeka 

^     In  order  to  mal^e  It  possible  for  those  with 

^     problems  to  meet  their  Congressman  without 

25  443     _      a  trip  downtown]  or  writing  to  Washington. 

Information:  pThls  report  on  Washington 
was  Issued  about  every  six  weeks  for  the  past 
year  to  keep  you  Informed  on  important  leg- 
islation before  Oongress  and  to  point  out  the 
more  important  issues  facing  the  {latlon.  A 
questionnaire  w«s  sent  to  131,000  homes  In 
Memphis  early  In  the  session  to  learn  bow 
the   people   at   home   felt   about   the   more 


2,956       16.230       19,219 


16,398 

1,036 

615 

1, 143 


2,607 

118 

49 

182 


566 

961 


Yea-and-nay  votasi 234  189     preeing  problenjs.  Over  16,000  of  you  retum- 

vJl^^ridda;i"T ::::::::   .--!.   . -..     •<*  ^  queetlon»iaire  giving  me  the  benefit 

of  your  opinions^ 

LZGi|n.ATivx  AcnvrrT 

In  this  first  session  I  have  introduced  or 

have  co-sponsored  28  bill$.  Two  important 

measures  have  passed  the  House,  a  bill  to 

make  deeecratloii  of  the  Flag  a  Federal  of- 


■  894  hours,  04  minutai. 

>71I  hours,  22  minutss. 

•  These  Aguras  ok  meawrst  raported  IneMad  sR  plaoad  os 
calendar  or  acted  of  by  Sanata  aves  II  thafa  was  so  seeompany- 
in(  report  A  total  a(  704  reports  has  baas  Msd  is  tbs  Ssnals; 
a  total  of  877  has  b#eft  filed  in  tita  Housa. 
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frnse  and  one  to  make  It  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  cross  state  lines  to  instigate  a  riot 
or  violent  demon-rtnttion.  The  other  bills 
dealt  with  many  problems  including  increas- 
ed penalties  for  tbe  posseasion  and  use  of 
ISD,  prohibiting  trade  with  Communist 
countries,  restrictions  on  Imports  of  cotton, 
taking  the  appointment  of  postmasters  out  of 
politics,  and  maiiy..otbers. 

As  a  part  of  my  work  on  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  I  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  a  study  mission  on  the 
development  of  tbe  Super  Some  Transport, 
and  as  a  conferee  to  help  avert  a  national 
railroad  sMke.  I  was  invited  to  tbe  White 
House  to  participate  In  the  signing  of  six 
bills  on  which  I  had  worked  as  a  member 
of   the   Committee.   The   most   Important   of 

these  were  the  amendments  to  the  Health 
Act  of  1967  and  the  Air  Pollution  Act. 

All  in  all.  this  has  been  a  productive  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  the  views  of  the  people 
of  the  Qth  District  have  been  given  wide  cir- 
culation in  Congress.  A  careful  analysis  of 
my  mall  indicate*  that  I  am  presenting  these 
views  In  Congress  In  accordance  with  the 
thinking  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Memphis  and  I  am  voting  on  most  issues  as 
the  people  of  Memphis  would  have  voted  If 
they  were  In  my  place  and  had  the  advantage 
of  the  Information  I  have. 

CHmiSrMAS    MESSAGE 

"And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel 
a  multitude  of  tbe  heavenly  host  praising 
God,  and  saying,  'Glory  to  Ood  in  the  high- 
est and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men.'  " 

And  it  is  the  prayer  of  the  Kuykendall 
family  that  this  message  from  the  Scripture 
will  prevail  throughout  the  world,  and  that 
peace,  justice  and  mercy  will  be  given  to  all 
men. 


America's  Fntnre  Highway  Needs  Dis- 
cussed by  AmericAB  Road  Builders 
ExecntiTe — Official  Transportation  Re- 
port Due  in  1968 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WKST   vncINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  best  brief  outlines  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  which  projects  into 
a  discussion  of  America's  future  highway 
needs  is  that  written  by  Burton  F.  Miller, 
for  the  November  1967  Issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Road  Builder.  Mr.  Miller,  a  veteran 
AKBA  staff  executive,  is  to  take  over  ac- 
tively as  executive  vice  president  of  that 
organization  at  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Year. 

I  recall,  as  Mr.  Miller  noted  in  his 
American  Road  Builder  article,  the  1944 
authorization  by  Oongress  of  the  trans- 
continental highway  system  which  we 
know  today  as  the  Interstate  System.  As 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  as  a  member  of  its  Committee 
on  Roads,  I  had  a  part  in  the  decade  of 
the  1930's  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
IMO's  in  the  formulation  of  the  pioneer- 
ing in  Federal  aid  for  highways  which 
led  to  the  Highway  Act  of  1956,  which  is 
the  cornerstone  of  the  present-day  sys- 
tem. 

-  In  my  service  in  the  Senate  shice  1958, 
and  especially  in  the  more  recent  years 


during  which  I  have  been  chairman  of 
our  Public  Works  Subc<Mnmlttee  on 
Roads,  I  have  stressed — as  does  the  AREA 
and  Executive  Vice  President  Miller — the 
importance  of  oontlnuity  in  the  highway 
construction  program  for  the  United 
States.  ARBA  was,  indeed,  a  "catalyst" 
for  the  actions  which  brought  about  a 
"sense  of  Csngress"  call  for  a  reix>rt  to 
Congress  in  January  1968,  and  in  Janu- 
ary of  every  second  year  thereafter,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  setting 
forth  his  estimates  of  the  future  highway 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  sure  tti&t  many  persons  in  Oov- 
ernment.  In  the  roadbullding  Industry, 

in  the  highway  departments  and  bureaus 
of  the  States,  in  the  motor-trucking  in- 
dustry, and  in  the  vast  highway  traveling 
public.  wUl  be  awaiting  vdth  Interest  the 
1968  report  due  to  reach  Congress  in 
January.  Mr.  Miller's  article  is  an  ex- 
cellent preface  to  what  I  feel  will  be  an 
informative,  useful,  and  helpful  future 
highway  needs  report  by  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Alan  8.  Boyd. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Miller  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Amekica's  PtrrDRE   Highway   Needs 
(By  Burton  F.   Miller,   executive   vice   pres- 
ident, American  RocmI  Builders  Association) 

Tbe  Federal  aid  highway  program  which 
was  established  by  the  Highway  Act  of  1956 
had  a  long  period  of  incubation.  The  Inter- 
state system  was  authorized  by  Congress 
in  1944,  after  several  years  of  study.  This 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  further  study, 
tbe  selection  of  corridors,  and  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  without  much  construction.  We 
bad  the  Clay  Committee  study,  and  other 
reports  and  investigations  prior  to  the  Act 
of  1956.  It  took  12  years  or  more— depend- 
ing on  what  is  used  as  a  starting  point — to 
get  tbe  1956  Act  on  the  statute  books. 

With  that  experience  to  guide  us,  we  must 
anticipate  that  considerable  lead  time  will 
be  required  to  bring  about  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  post-Interstate  highway  pro- 
gram. We  must  consider,  too,  that  It  wlU  be 
desirable  to  have  this  authorizing  legisla- 
tion enacted  well  In  advance  of  tbe  start  of 
the  construction  program.  This  is  essential 
to  allow  time  to  do  the  planning  and  design 
work,  arrange  for  state  matching  money, 
and  acquire  the  necessary  right  of  way.  The 
Importance  of  continuity  cannot  be  over- 
stressed.  An  Interruption  In  the  federal  aid 
highway  program  would  be  costly  to  the  In- 
dustry, the  highway  departments  and  the 
nation. 

With  this  long  lead  time  in  nilnd,  the 
American  Road  BuUders  Association  began, 
as  early  as  1683,  to  point  out  In  its  testimony 
befcH'e  the  Public  Works  Conunlttees  of 
Congress  that  it  was  high  time  to  authorize 
the  federal -state  studies  of  highway  needs 
which  would  be  the  starting  point  for  the 
post-Interstate  highway  program. 

Note  that  we  functioned  as  a  catalyst.  We 
did  not  try  to  tell  the  Congress  what  kmd 
of  highway  program  should  be  authorized. 
We  only  urged  tbat  the  Federal  Government. 
Itself,  take  the  necessary  steps  to  get  a  study 
underway. 

Otir  suggestion  was  adopted  by  the  House, 
but  tbe  legislation  was  not  considered  in 
tbe  Senate  In  1963  or  1964.  Finally,  In  1965. 
legislation  was  adopted  expressing  tbe  "sense 
of  Congress"  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce (now  the  Secretary  of  Transportation) 
"shall  report  to  Congress  in  January  1968. 
and  In  January  of  every  second  year  there- 


after, his  estimates  of  tbe  future  highway 
needs  of  the  Nation." 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  was  a 
step  forward,  but  it  did  not  go  as  far  as  we 
would  have  Uked.  We  would  have  prtferred 
a  specific  directive  from  Congress  calling  for 
a  stiidy  by  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads,  In 
cooperation  with  the  states,  with  recommen- 
dations for  the  formulation  of  a  poart-Inter- 
state  highway  program.  We  would  have  pre- 
ferred some  guidelines  written  Into  the  law 
to  ensure  tbat  tbe  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion's report  would  have  tbe  scope  and  depth 
necessary  for  use  as  the  basis  of  legislation 
authorizing  the  highway  program  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  legislation,  as  enacted,  gives  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  a  great  deal  of  lee- 
way. He  is  under  no  obligation  to  make  any 
recommendations  at  all.  Indeed,  his  "esti- 
mate of  the  future  highway  needs  of  the 
Nation"  could  conceivably  be  a  partial  esti- 
mate, with  further  details  to  come  in  1970, 
1972  and  1974. 

Much  basic  data  about  our  future  highway 
needs  has  been  compUed  by  tbe  state  high- 
way departments  and  collected  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads.  It  is  uncertain  bow 
this  data  wiU  be  used  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  report. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  state  high- 
way offlclals  have  felt  it  prudent  and  desir- 
able to  develop  a  post-Interstate  highway 
program  plan  and  to  submit  it  to  Congress 
directly.  A  preliminary  report  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  Highway  Officials 
was  presented  to  tbe  House  and  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committees  in  June  of  this  year. 

Tbe  state  highway  offlclals  predicated  their 
program  on  the  assumption  that  tbe  Inter- 
state program  will  be  stretched  out  and  tbe 
system  not  completed  until  1975.  On  this 
assumption,  they  postulate  a  lO-year  federal 
aid  highway  program,  begflnnlng  in  1975  and 
concluding  in  1985. 

Their  first  reconmiendation  is  tbat  tbe 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  tbe  tax  revenues 
goldlg  Into  It  be  continued.  The  revenues  from 
existing  taxes  Increase  moderately  with  the 
Increase  In  highway  travel.  It  is  estimated 
that  they  would  amount  to  $64  billion  dur- 
ing the  10-year  period,  1975-1985,  an  average 
of  $5.4  billion  per  year. 

If  present  state  financing  were  to  be  con- 
tinued, the  highway  officials  estimate,  there 
would  be  118  billion  In  state  funds  available 
to  match  the  $54  billion  In  federal  funds. 
Tbe  highway  officials  propose  that  the  states 
increase  their  matching  funds  to  $24  bil- 
lion— an  Increase  of  one-third.  There  would 
then  be  avaUable  $78  billion  for  a  lO-year 
federal  aid  highway  program — $54  billion  in 
federal  funds  and  $24  billion  in  state  funds. 

The  highway  officials  compared  this  $78 
billion  with  their  estimate  of  total  needs — 
$209  bUllon  for  all  road  and  streets,  includ- 
ing the  needs  of  counties  and  cities  as  well  as 
state  highway  needs.  This  $209  billion  needs 
figure  Is  expressed  In  1966  prices — Inflation 
might  raise  the  price  tag  to  $285  billion.  Ob- 
viously, the  proposed  federal  aid  program 
would  cover  only  the  most  urgent  needs. 

Percentagewise,  federal  aid  funds  would 
be  applied  as  follows : 

Ten  per  cent  would  be  for  Interstate  sys- 
tem extension  and  Improvement.  The  In- 
terstate program  would  be  cut  back  to  about 
one-seventh  oif  the  1968  program.  The  90  per 
cent  federal-lO  per  cent  state  matching  basis 
would  continue. 

Thirty  per  cent  would  be  for  a  revised 
urban  program,  which  would  be  more  In  line 
with  urban  needs  than  the  present  urban 
program.  Inasmuch  as  it  would  cover  ac^ 
terial  routes  both  on  and  off  the  present  fed- 
eral aid  sjrstem.  The  routes  would  be  selected 
coop>eratively  by  the  states  and  the  urban 
governments  involved,  tbe  matching  ratlo^ 
two-thirds  federal,  one-third  state. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  funds  would  go  to- 
ward rural  primary  development,  also  on  a 
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two-tblrds  federal,  one-tblrd  state  matching 


Twenty  pet  cent  would  be  designated  for 
rural  secondary  roads,  again  on  a  two-thirds 
federal,  one-tblrd  state  matching  basis. 

Note  that  by  taking  the  emphasUs  off  Inter- 
state construction,  It  will  be  possible  to  make 
fery  substantial  increases  in  ABC  highway 
construction. 

Note  also— and  this  Is  a  very  Important 
point — that  the  plan  recognizes  the  essen- 
tiality of  local  roads,  and  would  put  sub- 
stantially more  money  Into  local  roads  than 
Is  possible  under  the  present  allocation  of 
federal  aid  funds. 

Early  in  September,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  made  the  Fiscal  1969  appor- 
tionment of  federal  aid  funds  to  the  states. 
Pursuant  to  law.  he  apportioned  $3.8  billion 
for  the  Interstate  program  and  $1  billion 
for  the  ABC  program,  a  total  apportionment 
of  $4.8  billion.  In  other  words.  79  per  cent  of 
the  federal  apportionment  went  Into  the  In- 
terstote  program,  leaving  only  21  per  cent  for 
the  ABC  program. 

Breaking  this  down  a  little  further,  we 
find  (in  round  numbers)  that  about  9.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  federal  apportionment  goes 
for  the  federal  aid  primary  program,  about 
6.3  per  cent  for  federal  aid  secondary,  and 
about  5.2  per  cent  for  urban  extensions  of 
tfae  federal  aid  system. 

Looking  at  these  percentage  figures,  it  is 
obvloiis  that  the  proposed  new  program  puts 
much  greater  emphasis  on  local  roads — 20 
per  cent  instead  of  6.3  per  cent  for  the  sec- 
ondary program,  and  30  pet  cent  Instecui  of 
5.2  per  cent  for  the  urban  program.  Or,  add- 
ing the  two  categories,  50  per  cent  for  urban 
and  secondary  roads  and  streets.  Instead  of 
11.6  per  cent. 

I>ollarwlse,  It  translates  Into  $3.9  billion 
for  \irban  and  secondary  oonatructlon  in 
the  midyear  of  the  new  program,  as  com- 
pared with  $550  mllllan  In  Fiscal  1960. 

OcHisiderlng  these  statistics,  and  also  tak- 
ing into  account  that  the  greatest  share  of 
the  growth  at  urban  places  is  taking  place  In 
the  suburban  areas,  where  the  cities  spread 
out  into  the  surrounding  counties.  It  is  clear 
to  see  that  the  federal  aid  funds  adminis- 
tered by  county  governments  would  In- 
crease greatly  under  the  propoaed  plan. 

Cioaslstent  with  past  policy,  the  American 
Road  Builders  Association  will  continue  to 
urge  that  the  administration  ot  the  bl^- 
way  program  be  decentralized  to  the  greatest 
degree  feasible,  so  that  local  goveriunents 
will  have  a  sitrong  voice  In  the  planning,  de- 
sign and  construction  of  new  highway  facili- 
ties. We  foresee  a  large  and  Important  role 
for  ARBA's  County  Division. 

I  hope  I  have  not  left  the  impression  that 
the  plan  described  above  has  been  accepted 
by  aU  of  the  leaders  In  Washington  and  that 
its  adoption  by  Congress  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. Far  from  it.  Bfany  different  proposals 
will  be  advanced. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  about  the  futiire  of  the 
highway  program  must  unite  behind  one 
plan  and  support  it.  There  will  be,  inevitably, 
differences  of  opinion.  However,  we  can  come 
to  a  consensus,  and  we  must. 

This  is  a  place  where  ABBA  can  function 
as  a  catalyst. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Robert^. 
Holmes,  we  have  organized  an  industry  and 
nsera  committee,  composed  of  the  presidents 
and  chief  executive  offices  of  national  asso- 
ciations representing  the  highway  Industry 
and  the  highway  users.  This  committee  was 
purposely  given  a  rather  vague  and  general 
name — we  call  it  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Cooperative  Activities — do  that  the  name 
would  cover  almost  any  activity  we  might 
deem  appropriate.  We  have  several  possible 
aettvitlee  in  mind. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mltt«e  Is  to  sit  as  an  advisory  board  to 
AASHO  ofllcUU.  during  preparation  of  their 


report  in  final  form.  I  am  Iwpeful  that  we 
will  find  an  iifdustry  consensus  on  which 
most  of  us,  at  least,  can  concur. 

If  ARBA  can  !be  the  catalyst  which  brings 
this  consensus  about,  we  will  have  rendered 
a  great  service,  tf  this  can  be  done,  our  next 
step  will  be  to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
gaining  wldespfead  public  support  for  the 
highway  progra  n  of  the  future. 

Public  infomatlon  and  public  relations 
will  assume  as  Increasingly  Important  role 
In  our  work. 

We  will  urge:  itly  need  the  cooperative  as- 
sistance of  the  membership  of  ARBA.  There 
are  critical  dajB  ahead,  days  in  which  that 
help  will  be  vital.  I  know  ovir  members  will 
respond,  as  th(  y  always  have  responded  to 
the  challenge. 


D'xember  15,  1967 
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graphic  material  w  hlch  accompanies  the  drug 
while  it  is  in  Interstate  commerce.  Brochures, 
mailing  pieces,  catalogs,  and  similar  material 
distributed  by  or  on  behalf  of  drug  manu- 
facturers  that  contain  drug  information  are 
considered  as  promotional  labeling.  The  ma- 
terial contained  14  the  approved  package  In- 
Is  for,  and  sets  the  limits 
1  labeling  as  well  as  jour- 


sert  serves  as  a  b 
of,  this  promotloi 
nal  advertising. 
The  package  1 
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IN  THE  HOIBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Frida-L  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  JOELSpN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituent, Dr.  John  J.  Jennings,  presently 
serves  as  Acljlng  Associate  E>irector  for 
Drug  Survellljtnce  In  the  Bureau  of  Med- 
icine of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. He  has- recently  published  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  FTDA  Papers  oonceming  pre- 
scription druKs,  and  the  necessary  in- 
formation required  to  apprise  physicians 
about  their  safety  and  effectiveness.  In 
view  of  the  widespread  public  Interest  in 
the  subject,  1  am  pleased  to  insert  the 
article  of  tl^s  distinguished  pliysician 
and  dedicate*  public  servant,  as  follows: 
Thx  Bx  Labe^:    Basis  fo«  Au,  PaiscaiBiNC 

I  iNFOaMATION 

(By  4ohn  Jennings,  MD.) 
The  basic  purpose  of  prescription  drug 
labeling  is  to  jlrovlde  the  physician  with  ade- 
quate informaltion  for  safe  and  effective  ufce 
of  a  particular  drug.  The  package  insert,  the 
prime  example  of  labeling,  is  the  document 
which  is  on  or  within  most  prescription  dnig 
packages,  including  trade  containers  and 
special  purpo^  packages  such  as  those  used 
for  promotionja  mailing.  The  package  insert 
Includeb  requfc-ed  Information  such  as  Indi- 
cations, warnings,  and  other  information  re- 
lating to  the  drug's  safety  and  efficacy.  It 
usually  contains  other  material  relating  to 
the  basic  pharmacology  in  the  mode  of  ac- 
tion and  the  tondltlons  for  which  the  drug 
is  indicated.    | 

The  packa^  insert  is  concerned  with  a 
dru^.  It  is  nc^ intended  to  Instruct  the  phy- 
sician in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases,  or  In  rec- 
ognition of  pathological  conditions;  nor  Is 
it  intended  t*  replace  the  physician's  basic 
medical  education  in  pharmacology  or  drug 
therapy.  In  this  limited  sense  the  modem 
package  insert  represents  the  best  source  of 
ebtabllsbed  information  available  to  the 
practicing  pljyslclan  regarding  the  condi- 
tions of  use  under  which  a  drug  is  con- 
sidered safe  and  effective.  The  conditions  of 
use  listed  In  the  package  insert  are  those 
for  which  tha  manufacturer  of  the  drug  has 
submitted  data  that  satisfy  the  criteria  ex- 
pressed In  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act. 

Although  the  package  Insert  la  the  prime 
example  of  Bx  labeling,  this  term,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Ooe- 
meUc  Act,  injcludee  all  written,  printed,  or 


lert  evolved  out  of  a  need 
to  present  the  lihysician  with  data  on  a 
drug's  usage  and  Effects  apart  from  advertis- 
ing and  promotlciial  literature  of  the  drug 
manufacturers.  TTJie  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  of  1$38  requires  that  the  label- 
ing  of  drugs  bei^  adequate  directions  for 
tise;  but  no  distinction  was  made  between 
over-the-counter  I  and  prescription  drugs. 
The  Secretary  of  lAgrlculture,  who  then  ad- 
ministered the  A<it,  later  exempted  prescrip- 
tion drugs  from  the  requirement.  It  was  felt 
that  physicians  #ere  experts  In  drug  usage 
and  did  not  need  labeling  directions. 

Because  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  drugs  i  after  World  War  n,  many 
physicians  found  lit  difficult  to  keep  abreast 
of  tbe  field  through  traditional  medical  com- 
munications. Dissemination  of  drug  informa- 
tion became  a  major  function  of  pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers.  Often  the  physician 
obtained  most  ot  his  Information  about  a 
new  drug  through  the  manufacturer's  ad- 
vertising and  promotion  systems.  He  was 
not  always  mada  aware  of  the  drug's  side 
effects,  dangers,  or  contraindications. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  in  1961  the  FDA 
promulgated  a  regulation  that  provided  for 
a  pstckage  insert  to  be  on  or  within  prescrip- 
tion drug  packages.  Known  as  the  "Full  Dis- 
closure" regulation,  it  required  that: 

"Labeling  on  or  within  tbe  package  from 
which  the  drug  U  to  be  dispensed  bears  ade- 
quate informatloti  for  its  use.  Including  in- 
dications, effects^  dosages,  routes,  methods 
and  frequency  a|id  duration  of  administra- 
tion, and  any  relevant  hazards,  contraindica- 
tions, side  effects,  and  precautions  under 
which  practltloD^  licensed  by  law  to  ad- 
minister the  dn|g  can  use  the  drug  safely 
and  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  Is  Intended, 
including  all  purposes  for  which  It  is  ad- 
vertised or  represented  .  .  ." 

The  package  insert  originates  as  a  part  of 
the  manufacturer's  original  New  Drug  Ap- 
plication. A  draft  of  the  insert  based  on  data 
from  animal  testing  and  premarketing  clin- 
ical trials  Is  sutaBnltted  with  the  NDA.  The 
package  Insert,  as  finally  approved,  repre- 
sents a  dlstlllaUon  of  these  data  establishing 
the  drug's  safety  and  efficacy. 

According  to  Ifce  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  in  order  for  an  indication  to 
be  listed  in  the  package  Insert  it  must  be 
proved  that  tha  drug  U  safe  and  effective 
for  this  purpose.  The  proof  mvist  be  in  the 
form  of  adequate  well-controlled  studies  con- 
ducted' by  Investigators  with  the  training 
and  experience  to  enable  them  to  interpret 
such  studies.  Tlhls  information  is  usually 
submitted  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration in  a  form  similar  to  that  of  a  medi- 
cal Journal  article.  The  investigator  outlines 
his  obJecUves,  selection  of  patients,  safety 
and  efficacy  criteria,  and  the  various  para- 
meters to  be  meisured.  Unlike  a  Journal  arti- 
cle, however,  the  FDA  submission  also  con- 
tains the  patlerits'  work  sheets.  From  these 
it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  a  study  and  to 
draw  an  independent  and  perhaps  different 
Interpretation.  As  a  rule,  studies  by  mors 
than  one  weU-quallfled  investigator  are  re- 
quired to  subet*nUate  efficacy  of  a  drug  for 
a  particular  indication. 

FDA  Regulations  require  that  adverse  ef- 
fects believed  cavised  by  the  drug  be  reported 
to  the  Food  and,  Drug  Administration  and  to 
other  investtga^rs  working  with  the  drug 
during  the  premarketing  testing.  By  tbs 
time  the  drug  is  ready  for  approval  there 
baa  been  buUt  «p  a  body  of  knowledge  con- 
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cemlng  adverse  effects  based  both  on  ani- 
mal testing  and  clinical  trials.  This  informa- 
tion is  Included  in  the  package  Insert  under 
such  headings  as  "Contraindications,  Warn- 
ings, Precautions,  and  Adverse  Reactions." 

Because  new  therapeutic  entitles  are  rarely 
tested  on  large  numbers  of  pregnant  women, 
tt  Is  difficult  to  establish  unequivocally  the 
safety  of  the  drug  for  use  during  pregnancy. 
In  order  to  gather  as  much  Information  as 
possible,  and  provide  maximum  safety,  the 
n>A  has  established  guidelines  for  animal 
leproduction  studies.  Divided  into  three  seg- 
ments, the  guidelines  provide  for  a  general 
study  of  fertility  and  reproductive  perform-, 
snce.  teratologic  and  embryopathlc  poten- 
tial; and  perinatal  and  postnatal  effects.  Data 
derived  from  these  studies  tu-e  considered  in 
labeling  although  it  Is  recognized  that  animal 
experience  cannot  be  used  to  predict  with 
certainly  human  safety. 

If  the  animal  data  contain  nothing  sig- 
nificantly unfavorable,  the  package  Insert  will 
usually  bear  a  statement  that  the  safety  of 
the  drug  in  pregnancy  has  not  been  estab- 
lished and  its  use  in  pregnancy  Is  not  recom- 
mended. Tbe  manufacturer  is  given  the  op- 
portunity to  cite  acceptable  animal  data 
containing  no  adverse  Information.  He  may 
also  Include  any  information  on  iiae  of  the 
drug  in  pregnant  women  obtained  during 
premarketing  trials. 

II  the  animal  data  contain  unfavorable 
results  and  there  Is  no  human  experience 
to  contradict  this,  or  if  there  is  Insufficient 
Information  on  human  use  to  make  a  safety 
determination,  the  drug  is  usually  labeled 
ss  contralndicated  in  pregnancy. 

Another  area  that  receives  close  attention 
Is  tbe  pediatric  doeage  schedule.  Such  a 
schedule  is  not  permitted  under  the  package 
Insert  "Dosage  and  administration"  heading 
unless  enough  data  have  been  presented  to 
show  that  the  schedule  would  provide  for 
safe  and  effective  use  of  the  drug  in  the 
various  age  rangee  listed. 

When  there  is  evidence  that  a  drug  might 
cause  severe  adverse  effects  In  children.  It  is 
usually  contralndicated  in  the  pediatric  age 
group.  Most  recently  labeled  drugs  carry  a 
package  Insert  statement  that  the  drug  is  not 
reconunended  for  use  in  chUdren  unless  ade- 
quate studies  have  been  submitted  to  sup- 
port such  use. 

The  typical  package  insert  often  consista 
of  a  single  sheet  of  paper  placed  in  the  drug 
carton  or  attached  to  the  label  of  the  immedi- 
ate container.  Ita  contenta  are  usuaUy  ar- 
ranged under  an  order  of  headings  which  is 
recommended  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. The  order  la:  Name  of  Drug,  De- 
scription, Actions,  Indications,  Contraindi- 
cations, Warnings,  Precautions,  Adverse  Re- 
actions, Doeage  and  Administration,  and 
References. 

_  Name :  This  must  include  the  established  or 
"generic"  name  of  the  active  components. 
The  structural  or  graphic  formula  may  be 
given  along  with  the  chemical  name.  Forms 
other  than  oral  must  list  Inert  Ingredients 
ss  well. 

Description:  This  Includes  a  physlcal- 
tiwnlcal  description  of  the  active  com.- 
ponents,  and  of  the  dosage  form  when  it 
has  some  bearing  on  the  product's  effectlve- 
"Ms.'Data  given  may  include  such  Items  as 
melting  point,  solubUlty,  and  stabUlty. 

Actions:  This  includes  the  pharmacologic 
effects  in  animals  and  man,  including  absorp- 
tion, metabolism,  excretion,  etc.  Such  basic 
•nlmal  data  as  acute  LD„  may  be  included 
here. 

Indications:  The  indications  for  a  drug's 
nse  are  now  listed  as  specifically  as  possible. 
a  the  drug  is  not  definiUve  treatment  but 
rsther  an  adjtmet  a  statement  to  this  effect 
nisy  be  required. 

Contraindications :  This  Include*  abeoluta 
eontralndlcaUons  and  perhaps  strong  reU- 


tlve  contraindications.  If  tbe  drug  is  con- 
tralndicated In  pregnancy,  this  information 
is  given  here. 

Warnings :  This  includes  extraordinary 
hazards,  dangers  of  treatment,  special  condi- 
tions, and  sometimes  Important  precautions.^ 
If  there  is  any  question  of  safety  In  preg- 
nancy, the  information  is  presented  here 
under  the  heading  "Use  In  Pregnancy." 

Precautions:  This  includes  cautions  to  be 
observed  in  the  use  and  administration  of 
the  drug  imder  routine  and  special  condi- 
tions. 

Adverse  Reactions:  This  Includes  all 
known  adverse  reactions,  including  side 
effecta,  and  those  adverse  reactions  in  which 
a  causal  relation  is  strongly  probable.  Drugs 
that  have'  essentially  the  same  indications 
and  that  pharmacologically  belong  to  a 
"class,"  such  as  the  thiazides,  steroids,  and 
phenothlazlnes,  as  a  rule  carry  the  "class" 
adverse  reactions  tmless  there  is  good  evi- 
dence that  they  should  be  exempt. 

Doeage  and  Administration:  Here  are 
listed  the  reconunended  dosage,  routes,  fre- 
quency and  duration  of  administration  for 
various  indications  and  age  groups.  If  com- 
mon labeling  is  used  for  more  than  one  dos- 
age form  or  mode  of  administration  (for 
example,  for  intramuscultir  and  Intravenous) , 
any  difference  in  preparation  and  admin- 
istration is  to  be  clearly  stated. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration's 
concern  with  the  package  Insert  does  not  end 
with  the  approval  of  the  New  Drug  Applica- 
tion. Each  time  a  manufacturer  makes  a 
major  change  in  the  production  of  a  drug  or 
a  change  in  the  mode  of  the  drug's  presenta- 
tion to  the  medical  community,  he  must  sub- 
mit a  supplemental  application  to  the  orig- 
inal NDA.  For  example,  after  PDA's  approval, 
a  manufacturer  often  continues  Investiga- 
tional research  for  indications  other  than 
those  approved  in  the  package  Insert.  When 
the  manufacturer  feels  be  has  sufficient  data 
to  support  new  claims,  he  submits  it  as  a 
Supplemental  New  Drug  Application.  This 
material  is  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny  as 
the  original  NDA;  it  requires  "adequate  weU- 
controUed  studies"  for  approval  of  efficacy.  If 
the  data  meet  FDA  criteria,  the  supplemental 
application  is  approved,  then  the  package  In- 
sert is  revised. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  may 
also  require  labeling  changes  based  on  ad- 
verse Information  received  about  a  new  drug. 
These  changes  may  add  contraindications, 
warnings,  precautions,  or  adverse  reactions  to 
the  package  insert,  or  may  restrict  the  drug's 
use. 

When  a  drug  is  first  marketed,  it  is  often 
accompanied  by  a  promotional  campaign 
that  results  in  ita  widespread  use  by  the 
medical  community.  This  may  uncover  ad- 
verse effecta  that  were  not  discovered  in  the 
premarketing  clinical  trials  because  of  the 
relatively  narrow  range  of  patlente  tested.  A 
serious  adverse  reaction  that  occurred  in  one 
patient  in  1,000  might  not  be  picked  up  in 
premarketing  trials  unless  there  were  perhaps 
10,000  patienta  tested.  In  addition.  paUenta 
In  good  clinical  trials  are  carefully  selected 
and  usually  receive  only  the  drug  being 
tested.  After  marketing  the  patienta  may  not 
be  as  carefully  screened;  they  may  take  sev- 
eral additional  drugs  at  the  same  time  which 
could  result  in  drug  interreactions. 

Information  on  adverse  reactions  reaches 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  through 
several  channels,  the  most  Important  of 
which  Is  from  the  drug  manufacturers  them- 
selves. Msmufacturers  are  required  by  FDA 
regulations  to  file  quarterly  reports  on  the 
drug  for  the  first  year  It  is  marketed,  semi- 
annual reports  the  seoond  year,  and  'W"!..! 
reporta  thereafter.  Thee*  documents  eon- 
tain  all  adverse  experiences  the  company  la 
aware  of,  summaries  of  additional  «''<'»«^» 
and  cluneal  trials,  and  any  other  new  In- 


formation   related    to    the   safety    and   tbe 
efficacy  of  the  drug. 

In  addition  to  ita  own  work,  the  com- 
pany Is  required  to  submit  data  on  the 
drug's  use  published  in  medical  Journals. 
All  such  papers,  at  least  ig.  sununary,  must 
be  submitted — not  Just  those  resulting  from 
studies  sponsored  by  the  manufacturer.  Dis- 
tribution figures  and  samples  of  the  pack- 
age Insert  in  current  use  are  also  submitted 
with  periodic  reporta.  Spvecimens  of  pro- 
motional labeling  and  advertising  are  sent 
to  FDA  as  soon  as  they  are  placed  into  use. 

Additional  information  on  adverse  reac- 
tions comes  from  the  FDA  Hospital  Report- 
ing System,  a  network  of  84  hospitals  across 
the  country  under  contract  to  report  on  ad- 
verse effecta  of  drugs.  In  addlUon.  doctors 
and  patienta  frequently  report  reactions 
and  adverse  effecta  directly  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  Regular  btyearly 
Inspection  of  manufacturing  planta,  which 
Includes  examination  of  the  firm's  records, 
occasionally  turns  up  adverse  reaction  re- 
porta that  have  not  reached  the  FDA  for  one 
reason  or  another. 

Not  all  labeling  changes  relate  to  indica- 
tions and  precautionary  statemente.  The 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  may  require 
the  manufacturer  to  place  an  expiration 
date  in  the  labeling  if  stabUlty  teste  or 
marketing  experience  show  that  the  drug  de- 
clined In  potency,  or  otherwise  changed, 
over  a  certain  period  of  time.  Handling  and 
storage  warnings,  especially  in  regard  to  ex- 
posure to  light  and  temperature  extremes, 
can  also  be  added  as  a  result  of  experience 
gained  in  marketing. 

Package  Insert  changes  that  include  new 
Indications,  new  dosage  forms,  or  other  mod- 
ifications intended  mainly  to  improve  the 
drug's  markeUng  are  generally  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  practicing  physician  by 
the  firm's  promotional  efforta.  However,  when 
more  serious  changes  are  made  In  tbe  cau- 
tionary sections  of  the  package  insert,  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  usually  re- 
queeta  the  company  to  bring  this  informa- 
tion directly  to  the  attention  of  physicians 
by  means  of  a  letter  sent  by  first  class  mail 
in  a  distinctively  marked  envelope.  These 
have  become  known  as  "Dear  Doctor"  letters. 

It  should  be  noted  that  tbe  burden  of 
proving  the  safety  and  effectlvenees  of  a  new 
drug — or  of  new  uses  of  an  already  approved 
drug — reeta  on  the  manufacturer.  It  is  the 
manufacturer  who  chooses  the  indications  to 
be  Investigated  and  determines  the  dosage 
level  for  which  he  wiU  seek  FDA  approval. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration under  the  law  to  decide  that  pro- 
posed usages  and  levels  are  both  safe  and 
effective,  based  on  the  data  subnutted  by 
the  manufacturer. 

Thus,  when  a  new  drug  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  physician,  the  package  Insert 
InformaUon  he  receives  is  based  on  data  the 
manufacturer  has  submitted  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  as  bis  proof  that 
the  drug  is  siife  &nd  effective  in  the  uses  for 
which  the  manufacturer  wishes  to  market 
the  drug. 

If  the  manufacturer  wishes  to  claim  new 
uses,  he  may  do  so  by  submitting  a  supple- 
ment to  his  effective  New  Drug  Application. 

If  a  doctor  exercises  a  Judgment  to  pre- 
scribe a  drug  outside  the  llmlta  of  the  pack- 
age insert,  he  should  be  aware  that  tbe  sd- 
entiflc  basis  for  doing  so  has  not  been  estab- 
lished by  data  submitted  by  the  manufac- 
turer through  the  procedures  required  by 
law. 

The  investlgatloQal  new  drug  procedurea 
cover  the  uaa  of  a  drug  for  oooditloDS  other 
ttian  thoae  In  tha  approved  labeling  for 
which  tbere  is  some  rationale. 

A  phjilolan'a  experimental  vaa  at  an  i^ 
proved  drug — ^without  the  submlaalon  at  DID 
(datmad  amnptkni  for  InTesUfatioiua  naa 
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of  a  New  Drug) — doe*  not  violate  Federal 
law  since  the  drug  haa  been  lawfully  8hlw)ed 
in  Interstate  commerca  for  the  approved  uaes. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  among 
others  is  not  satisfied  that  the  package  In- 
sert U  the  beat  possible  method  for  reach- 
ing the  physician  with  information  on  a 
drug's  safety  and  efTectlvenesa.  The  lateat 
approved  package  Insert  la  not  always  readily 
avaUable  to  the  physician,  and  some  Inserts 
contain  information  that,  whUe  factual,  la 
purely  promotional. 

The  future  of  the  package  insert  la  a 
subject  of  serious  discussion  throughout  the 
medical  community.  Within  HJA  we  beUeve 
the  basic  purpoeea  of  the  package  Insert 
might  be  divided  into  three  categories: 

1.  Adequate  informaUon  to  the  physician 
for  safe  and  effective  use  of  the  drug. 

2.  EducaUon  of  the  physician  regarding  a 
specific  drug. 

3  Factual  basis  and  UmlUUons  for  pro- 
motion of  the  drug  to  the  medical  profes- 

The  first  purpose  la  required  by  the  law 
'  and  regulaOona  and  Is.  of  course,  the  moat 
important.  The  second  purpose  U  probably 
desirable.  The  third  purpose  often  involves 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  in  a  regu- 
latory sense. 

Much  thought  has  recenUy  been  given  to 
revision  of  the  package  Insert  In  order  that 
it  might  fulfill  its  primary  function,  while 
aUowlng  and  perhaps  encouraging  the  second 
funcUon.  and  permitting  and  regulating  the 

Since  there  are  no  regulations  strictly  set- 
Ung  forth  the  format  and  the  content  of 
the  package  insert,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  wy  widely.  Because  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  has  been  able  to  establish  re- 
quirements for  "fuU  dlsclo6\u*,"  a  certain 
degree  of  uniformity  has  been  ^^'>''^-^^- 
ever,  much  mOr^  could  be  accomplished  In 
this' direction.       "^  ^  ^,.  w     » 

One  approach  would  be  to  establish  an 
extremely  simple  format  to  fulfill  the  first 
funcUon.  and  an  expanded  version  which 
would  cover  the  other  two  functions.  The 
Blmpllfled  or  "summary  package  Insert 
would  follow  a  standard  format,  give  concise 
directions  for  use.  and  satisfy  the  "full  dis- 
closure" requirements.  This  concise  insert 
wo\ild  contain  nothing  smacking  of  promo- 
tion and  could  provide  the  basis  for  a  drug 
compendium  entry.  Such  a  compendium 
would  probably  render  unnecessary  the  re- 
quirement that  a  package  Insert  accompany 
every  package  of  the  drug,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  this  information  more  readily 
available  to  the  practicing  physician. 

The  expanded  version  of  the  package  In- 
gert,  or  final  approved  labeling,  would  also 
l>e  subject  to  PDA  appro  al  and  would  be 
available  to  the  physician  through  the  usual 
channels— direct  mailing.  disUibution  by  de- 
taU  men.  etc.— or  available  on  request  from 
the  manufacturer.  In  some  Instances  this  ex- 
panded version  might  simply  be  the  short 
version  followed  by  the  additional  material 
such  as  pharmacology,  both  animal  and  hu- 
man. cUnlcal  experience,  and  other  material 
that  could  be  approved.  Thla  version  of  the 
package  insert  would  serve  to  Increase  the 
physician's  knowledge  about  a  particular 
drug,  and  to  direct  his  attention  to  further 
sources  of  information.  Thla  final  approved 
labeUng  would  be  of  extreme  importance  to 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  becauae 
It  would  continue  to  serve  as  the  basis  for. 
and  define  the  limits  of.  all  promotional 
labeling  and  Journal  advertising  as  does  the 
present  package  insert. 

FDA  has  been  discussing  these  posslHUltlea 
for  the  future  of  final  approved  labeling  with 
the  dnig  industry  and  with  the  medical  pr>- 
feaaion.  It  haa  been  a  long  discussion,  but  It 
will  contlniM  until  tha  iax>per  means  ara 
found  to  proTlda  phyaldana  with  the  pre- 
scribing inXoraatlon  they  require  to  practloa 
good  drug  therapy. 
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OND.  Mr.  President,  when 
)r  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  I  leti  the  fight  among  southern 
Governors  toTequallze  rail  freight  rates 
between  the!  North  and  South.  The 
South's  ecoitomy  genersOly  has  risen 
steadily  since  that  time;  however,  the 
hard  won  billance  in  rail  rates  is  once 
again  threateried.  A  case  involving  shared 
revenues  is  jnow  before  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Justice  Department  Is 
trying  to  enter  the  picture.  This  Depart- 
ment has  served  notice  that  it  wants  to 
join  the  Interstate  Commerce  CMiunls- 
sion  and  the  northern  railroads  in  their 
appeal  to  receive  a  larger  share  of  the 
revenues.  An  editorial  in  the  December 
5  edition  of  the  State  newspaper  of  Co- 
lumbia. S.C..  points  out  that  the  Justice 
Department  Is  supposed  to  represent  all 
of  the  people  and  that  it  Is  indeed  odd 
to  see  the  Oovemment  lawyers  arguing 
for,  instead  0f  against,  discrimination. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  mis  fine  editorial,  entitled 
"North  Ver^  South,"  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  jtheRicoRD. 

There  bel*g  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered :  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  South%  economic  recovery  after  tha 
War  between  the  States  was  stifled  for  dec- 
ades by  railrojad  rates  that  were  higher  than 
those  in  the  iTorth. 

Por  years  stnd  years.  Dixie  politicians,  in- 
dustrialists, and  buainese  men  complained 
bitterly  about  discriminatory  rates  which 
slowed  Induatrializatlon  and  Imposed  an 
added  economic  burden  on  the  Southern 
t)eople. 

The  Southern  Governors  Conference,  now 
an  important  force  in  many  areas  of  activity, 
was  first  organized  to  fight  for  a  fair  break 
on  freight  rates.  In  1962,  the  battle  seemed 
won.  SuljeequenOy.  the  South,  partly  because 
of  rate  equsClty,  has  enjoyed  an  unprece- 
dented economic  boom.  It  la  no  longer  the 
step-child  of  the  nation,  or.  as  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  pUt  It,  the  nation's  Number  One 
economic  problem.  „  .^  ^ 

Now,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  before  It  a  case  that  threatens  to 
upaet  once  more  the  hard -won  balance  in  raU 
rates.  The  case  Involves  shared  revenues — 
the  division  of  money  received  for  trans- 
porting goods  over  both  Northern  and 
Southern  lines. 

At  present,  these  revenues  are  divided  by 
the  raUroada  handling  the  goods  according 
to  straight  formula,  so  much  for  each  mile  of 
transit  over  each  line.  Thus,  U  you  ship  goods 
from  Columbia  via  Southern  Railway  or  Sea- 
board Coast  Line  and  they  travel  500  miles 
In  Dixie  and  then  are  turned  over,  say,  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  600  more  mUee, 
each  line  Would  get  half  of  the  freight 
charges. 

But  NortQem  lines  (those  above  the  Ohio 
River  and  e*t  of  the  Mississippi)  complained 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that 
tha  equal -factor  scale  was  unfair  to  them 
becatise  they  allegedly  have  higher  coats  of 
operation,  tti  1966  the  ICC  agreed  to  a  for- 


mula that  would  give  Northern  lines  17  per 
cent  more.  The  result  would  be  to  transfer 
about  $9  million  a  year  f  rcnn  rail  lines  In  the 
South  to  those  ol  the  North. 

This  would  have  a  dampening  effect  on  the 
economy  of  the  Southeast.  Former  Georgia 
Gov.  Carl  Sandera,  who  has  been  leading  the 
fight  against  this  change,  is  asking  why  the 
South  should  be  forced  to  bear  the  burden 
of  higher  Northern  costs.  Wouldn't  it  be 
fairer  to  raise  rattes  there? 

Purthermore,  ft  appears  that  the  costs 
being  cited  by  tihe  Northern  lines  include 
non-freight  servl<^8,  such  as  urban  commuter 
service.  Is  it  fain  to  ask  the  South  to  sub- 
sidize money-losing  services  not  frequently 
used  by  its  peopl^? 

One  federal  coUrt  said  no  and  overturned 
the  ICC  decision.  An  appeal  from  that  ruling 
is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court.  'And  guess 
who's  gotten  into  the  act.  The  Justice  De- 
p>artment.  It  has  served  notice  that  it  wants 
to  Join  the  ICC  a>id  the  Northern  railroads  In 
their  appeal. 

Maybe  JusticeV  action  waa  a  conditioned 
reflex,  resulting  from  involvement  In  so  many 
anti -South  cases  In  other  fields.  But  It  Is  odd 
to  see  the  government  lawyers  arguing  for, 
Instead  of  against,  discrimination. 

The  Justice  Department  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent all  of  th«  people  of  the  nation.  But 
where  la  the  Justice  here?  Is  It  a  one-way 
street  (or  rallroail)  ? 
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Friday.  December  15.  1967 
Mr.  BIEST^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  place  tit  the  Rbcord  an  open  let- 
ter from  one  of  my  constituents  to 
Svetlana  Alllluyeva  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues: 

An  OPEif  Lama  to  Svetlana 
Daaa  SvmaKa:  I  take  It  that  the  "friend" 
to  whom  you  wrote  Txeenty  Letters  (Harper 
ft  Row,  246  ppt  $6.95)  is  really  the  United 
States  of  America.  Aa  an  average  American 
I  am  replying  1»  thank  you,  to  teU  you  that 
you  are  a  remarkable  person,  and  to  Invlta 
you  to  remain  With  us  as  one  more  patriotic 
American.  I 

Before  giving  my  credentials  as  an  aver- 
age" American,  I  wish  to  tell  you— and  at  the 
aame  time  ren^nd  my  fellow  Americans— ol 
two  fundameEftal  facts  about  our  people. 
First,  our  greatest  heritage  is,  of  course,  the 
Spirit  of  '76,  tl»  American  Revolution,  which 
was  basically  a  struggle  of  free  men  to  re- 
main free.  Secqnd.  the  30  million  immlgranU 
who  came  afte*  the  Revolution  came  for  the 
same  reason,  they  wanted  freedom  and 
would  not  be  pushed  around  In  the  lands  of 
their  birth.  These  two  facts  above  all  else 
explain  why  «e  behave  as  we  do:  why  we 
dislike  bureaucrats  at  home  and  dictators 
abroad,  why  wb  make  sacrifices  for  freedom, 
why  we  react  TvlolenUy  against  Fascist  and 
Communist  sx^bversion  and  aggression. 

I  am  not  a  native  American.  I  am  one  oi 
the  30  million  who  came  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. I  came  64  years  ago.  before  most  of  the 
living  Americans  were  bom.  I  had  read  about 
TpHfan»  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  about 
poor  people  e»ting  white  bread  every  day- 
something  we  saw  on  the  table  on  Sabbatn 
day  only.  I  came  alone  at  the  age  of  14- 

I  think  I  kHow  America  better  than  most 
historians,  sodlologlsts  and  commentators.  I 
have  worked  1  a  our  sweatshops.  In  o\u  fleldi. 
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m  oar  laboratories,  and  In  our  schools.  I 
iinn  llvad'ln  our  aluma  and  mingled  with 
tba  rich.  I  have  been  a  "have-not"  and  a 
"have."  Aa  an  American.  I  do  all  that  I  can 
to  help  In  the  unending  task  ol  overcoming 
our  national  shortcocnlngs. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say,  dear  SveUana, 
\t  not  that  as  a  i>eople  we  are  better  than 
others,  but  merely  that  we  are  different  from 
other  peoples.  We  are  different  In  that  we 
lore  freedom  passionately,  and  we  are  most 
■ecure  in  our  freedom  thanks  to  the  Spirit 
(jf  ■76,  tr>"^"fc«  to  our  poUtical  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  and  t.hanka  to  the  mul- 
ttpUdty  of  cultures  woven  Into  our  national 
fabric. 

In  spite  of  our  domestic  dlfflcultlea,  I  think 
we  are  the  greatest  bulwark  for  freedom.  We 
vUl  not  be  cowed  by  strong  men  at  home 
or  by  foreign  dictators.  We  may  react  at  the 
mong  time  or  at  the  wrong  place,  but  react 
yn  do.  We  wUl  never  be  enalaved,  and  we 
vlU  continue  to  make  aacrlflces  tor  our 
■truggling  friends  abroad. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  and  my  fellow 
Americans  something  Important  about  the 
Busslan  Revolution,  about  the  source  of  the 
tragedies  it  brought  to  your  country  and 
to  the  world,  about  Lenin  and  his  follow- 
ers— something  our  leaders,  hlstorlana  and 
opinion  makers  know,  or  should  know.  I  am 
an  old  man  with  a  good  memory.  I  still  re- 
member the  crowning  of  Nicholas  n,  the 
Isst  Tsar  of  Russia.  I  stiU  mnember  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  revolutionary  activity  at  the 
torn  of  the  century.  I  come  from  a  small 
town  in  Lithuania.  My  father  was  a  scribe 
and  we  sold  and  circulated  aU  kinds  of 
bocAs — ^religious,  general  literature  and  cen- 
sored material.  The  local  intelligentola  came 
•round  evenlnga  to  discuss  Marxism,  social- 
ism and  revolutionary  strategy.  Aa  an  In- 
quisitive youngster  I  abeorbed  much  of  what 
WIS  said. 

I  came  to  New  York's  East  Side  in  1902. 
For  years  I  spent  my  free  evenings  between 
the  galleries  of  the  theater  and  the  Socialist 
party,  carrying  the  soap  box  for  Eugene 
Debs  and  Norman  Thomas.  When  Lenin  or- 
ganised the  Third  International  I  dropped 
oat,  but  never  Joined  the  Communists.  I 
knew  early  that  Lenin  had  broken  vrith 
Democratic  Socialism  in  1903  and  organized 
Bolshevism  on  the  self-destructive  principle 
that  the  end  justlfles  all  means.  Including 
ttae  lie,  distortion  of  history,  denunciation  of 
friends  who  would  not  lie,  cooperation  with 
Fksclsm  and  Nazism,  subversion  and  aggres- 
sion against  democratic  countries. 

It  Is  not  Marx,  whatever  his  soclof>olitical 
delusions,  who  la  to  be  blamed  for  the  trag- 
edies of  our  time.  It  was  not  LavrenU  Beria 
and  your  father's  other  executioners  who 
corrupted  your  country  and  enslaved  its  peo- 
ple. It  was  Lenin's  evil  principle  that  the  end 
Justlfles  all  means  and  his  strategy  of  central- 
tetlon  that  enabled  your  father,  a  sick  sa- 
distic schemer,  bent  on  outdoing  both  Ivan 
the  Terrible  and  Peter  the  Great,  to  destroy 
physically  and  psychologlcaUy  most  of  what 
wss  good  In  Russia  and  In  the  Revolutionary 
laovement. 

Fifty  years  after  Lenin's  victory  over  the 
Democratic  Socialists,  200  million  Russlana 
and  countless  millions  in  the  other  Commu- 
nist-ruled countries  are  regimented  and  de- 
prived of  freedom  of  movement  because  of 
J«nln's  false  principles.  And  his  strategy  of 
Ualnlng  the  cadres"  on  the  battiefleld  to 
^dennine  "capltallam"  and  prepare  it  for 
the  final  blow  sends  poor,  deluded,  brain- 
w«hed  youths  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  to 
nil  and  be  kiUed. 

When  Lenin  began  to  doubt  hla  InfaUlblllty 
*M  planned  reform  by  removing  your  father 
pm  power,  it  was  too  late.  He  died,  and 
■•••dy  came  to  RuaaU  and  the  rest  of  the 
wona. 

I  "Pent  three  months  In  Russia  In   1927. 
»     r""  y°^r  father  began  to  consolidate  his 
and  openly  itartod  to  i«moT«  and 


later  deatroy  hla  betters — ^including  thou- 
sands who  never  opposed  h'T"  and  even  many 
who  had  worshipped  him.  I  met  with  stu- 
dents and  intaiiaftji^^g  from  one  end  of  tha 
country  to  the  other,  from  Minsk  to  Vladl- 
vostock.  aU  wonderful  young  people  brim- 
ming with  warmth  and  energy.  In  the  Krem- 
lin I  met  Mikoyan,  Krylenko.  Rykov  and 
Kaganovlch.  Invariably,  when  I  aaked  ques- 
tions they  could  not  answer,  they  had  one 
response:  "Tak  Lenin.  Pisal,"  Lenin  wrote 
that. 

It  is  stUI  thus.  Tlie  divinity  of  Marx  and 
Lenin  is  stUl  the  religion  and  the  bible  oi 
the  Communlat  movement.  What  is  moat 
tragic,  Lenin's  evil  principles  and  inhuman 
strategy  stlU  dominates  Communism.  There 
wUl  be  no  peace  In  the  world  as  long  as 
this  strategy  prevails.  Cooomunlst  Countries 
will  send  weapons  and  manpower  to  points 
of  active  Communist  or  even  Fascist  sub- 
version of  democracies.  We  forget  that  the 
Kremlin  supplied  gas  to  Mussolini  for  hla 
Invasion  of  Ethiopia;  that  when  Hitler 
doublecrooeed  your  father  In  June  1941,  there 
was  about  $200  million  worth  of  war  materiel 
being  shipped  from  Japan  to  the  Nazis  on 
the  Trans-Siberian  railroad. 

Today  our  enemies'  strongest  psychological 
weap>on  is  the  use  of  the  word  "nationalism." 
"They  keep  on  telling  the  world  that  they 
are  "national  liberators"  and  many  of  us 
begin  to  believe  it  or.  In  any  event,  use  it  to 
criticize  our  leaders  for  our  resistance  of  ag- 
gression. Most  of  us  forget  or  never  knew 
that  a  dedicated  Communist  is  In  no  sense 
a  "nationalist."  A  Communist  has  no  coun- 
try. He  owes  hla  life,  his  family,  hla  frienda 
and  his  people  to  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional dictatorship,  which  is  supposed  to 
"wither  away"  and  become  a  brotherhood 
of  no-govenunent.  Yugoslavia  Is  often  cited 
as  an  exception.  But  the  truth  is  that  Tito 
waa  out  to  save  his  own  life.  When  called 
to  Moscow  by  your  father,  he  refused  to  go 
and  be  liquidated  as  other  Communist  lead- 
ers from  abroad  had  been.  It  la  that  simple 
for  those  who  wish  to  know. 

Your  dream,  dear  Svetlana,  of  a  time  when 
Russia  and  the  United  States  vrill  cooperate 
for  peace,  for  security,  for  a  better  life  for 
aU  mankind,  is  a  wonderful  dream.  Under 
present  oondltiona,  however.  It  cannot  be  re- 
alized. You  surely  know,  uiUlke  most  of  us 
who  do  not  know,  how  a  Fascist  or  Com- 
munist dictatorship  holds  power.  It  holds  It 
by  controlling  the  means  of  education  and 
social  Intercourse,  by  sUencing  opposition 
with  police  action.  If  you  hear  a  woman 
shriek  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  you 
know  that  a  black  wagon  near  her  home  Is 
taking  away  her  husband  or  chUd,  whom 
she  might  never  see  again,  your  mouth  wlU 
remain  closed  forever.  That  la  what  a  poUce 
state  means. 

Your  dream  and  mine  coiild  only  come  true 
If  Russia  would  abandon  Leninism,  adopt 
democratic  principles,  and  build  a  Socialist 
economy  In  an  atmosphere  of  -freedom.  It 
can  and  should  maintain  Its  military  de- 
fenses, as  we  and  other  democratic  natiozu 
do.  If  under  freedom  of  movement  a  million 
or  two  Russians  left  their  homeland  in  the 
first  years.  I  am  convinced  most  would  re- 
turn. And  others  would  Join  you  in  the  ex- 
periment to  abolish  economic  exploitation 
and  narrow  the  gulf  between  those  "who 
have"  and  those  "who  have  not."  untU  there 
are  no  more  poor  among  us. 

As  for  my  country,  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  would  cooperate  and  would  certainly  con- 
tribute our  resources,  now  burned  up  In 
war,  to  help  the  economies  of  the  poorer  na- 
tions which  are  emerging  from  feudalism 
and  Imperialism.  Then  we  could  all  begin  to 
work  together  for  a  world  Brotherhood  of 
Free  Nations  of  Free  Men. 

Yee,  it  would  be  wonderf  xil  Svetlana  if  your 
dream  and  mine  became  a  reaUty.  Pray  for 
It;  all  people  hope  for  it. 

atnearely  youra,  — 

A  FuiMBiLfami  Fa 


'▲LtttvtellyFalhar^ 
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Mr.  Dx  LA  OARZA.  M^.  Speaker,  ao 
much  emphasis  is  beinc  i>lace(l  these 
days  on  some  of  our  young  men's  resist- 
ance to  military  service.  Possibly  this  is 
Just  a  case  of  the  feUo<w  who  makes  the 
most  noise  getting  the  most  attention. 

But  there  are  so  many  heartwarming 
incidents  of  our  young  men's  co(q?era- 
tion — so  many  possibly  that  we  pay  no 
attoiticHi  to  the  norm. 

Everybody  has  heard  "A  Letter  to  My 
Teenage  Son."  So  that  all  of  as  can  see 
"A  Letter  to  My  Father,"  I  am  enclosing: 
one  that  18-year-old  Ted  Brann  of 
Mission.  Tex.,  wrote  his  father: 
A  LvrrxB  to  Mt  Fatrbe 

(Written  by  Ted  Brann.  Nov.  28,  1M7;  age 
18;  draft  status  1-A) 

Dxaa  Das:  I  asked  your  reaction  to  long 
hair  and  beards  on  young  people.  And  I 
asked  Just  how  you  Judge  teenagers  on 
habits,  abUlties  and  goals.  I  asked  you  If 
God  is  dead  .  .  .  and  what  you  thought  about 
draft  card  burners. 

You  answered  in  the  trwUttanal  manner 
which  has  brought  America  to  life  and  has 
kept  her  there.  You  answered  with  honor  . 
but  with  resp>ect  for  my  questions.  I  knew 
you  were  sincere  and  I  felt  the  love  that  you 
have  for  ow  country.  The  same  love  that  the 
past  geuM-atlons  have  always  shown,  although 
each  generation  In  Its  own  way.  I  can  but 
hope  that  my  generation  wlU  follow  In  the 
footsteps  laid  before  ua. 

No,  I  need  not  wear  long  hair  or  a  beard  to 
show  my  pride  In  this  great  country.  Nor 
WlU  I  wear  long  hair  to  abow  contempt  for 
Its  policies.  Our  heritage  .  .  .  from  Washing- 
ton, to  Lincoln  and  you  .  .  .  involves  more 
than  self.  I  see  the  right  of  individual  free- 
dom also  Implies  the  responsibility  for  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  others.  I  do  beUeve 
In  fighting  for  those  rights  for  people  who 
seek  freedom  .  .  .  wherever  they  might  be. 

I  am  proud  to  see  that  you  do  not  Judge 
teenagers  .  .  .  aU  or  any  one  of  us  ...  by  the 
small  minority  which  brings  shame  to  our 
land.  For  the  majority,  although  individual 
In  habits,  abilities,  and  goals,  are  going  about 
their  business  in  preparation  for  the  day 
when  they  become  a  part  of  the  adult  wortd 
and  a  cog  of  the  mainstream  of  American  en- 
deavor and  progress. 

I  am  honored  to  see  that  tradition  of  great 
men  has  foUowed  through  yovir  genera- 
tion ...  to  know  that  we  of  the  younger 
generation  have  been  provided  with  the  op- 
portunity to  prove  oiur  worthiness  ...  to 
grow,  develop,  and  prosper  In  your  watchful 
presence. 

As  I  have  studied  In  our  history  books  and 
observed  the  national  trends  of  our  nation 
and  others.  I  see  that  every  great  power  has 
had  flaws  In  Its  character  .  .  .  arguments  In 
the  interior  .  .  .  and  arrogant  beliefs  of  the 
superior  over  the  so-called  inferior.  I  can  only 
say  that  /  trill  not  aid  the  causes  of  self- 
deetrucUon.  To  me,  every  human  being  .  .  . 
be  him  black  or  white  or  yellow  or  brown  . . . 
of  my  religion  or  not  .  .  .  schooled  or  un- 
schooled ...  is  Important  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  this  country.  I  wlU  not  orUy 
Judge  him  by  hla  potential  .  .  .  but  aid  him 
whenever  poceible. 

I.  as  wen  as  you.  know  that  Ood  Is  not 
dead.  Our  mere  presence  here  manifests  a 
living  Ood.  Although  we  teenagers  are  far 
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from  perfect,  taking  the  path  oT  least  re- 
sistance many  times,  we  recognise  the  guid- 
ing light  from  a  Uvlng  and  eternal  God.  with 
thU  knowledge,  no  stumbling  block  Is  Insiir- 
mountable.  lor  Uils  Is  the  real  power  wlthm 
us. 

Yes,  aU  wars  haTe  been  what  you  said  they 
were.  However,  to  me,  our  Iree  enterprtae 
system,  the  principles  upon  which  this  coun- 
try were  founded,  our  freedom  to  chose  our 
religion,  endeavois  and  method  of  go'em- 
ment  all  add  up  to  sotnethlng  worth  uphold- 
ing . . .  not  Just  for  myself  and  my  generation 
/  but  for  those  to  come.  As  for  me,  this  country 
has  already  g^ven  me  far  more  than  I  can 
ever  sow. 

You  have  shown  me  how  to  be  a  man  and 
to  love  my  country,  to  treat  all  men  with 
equaUty,  to  hold  my  head  upright  .  .  .  and  to 
have  courage  to  speak  about  my  beliefs  at  the 
right  opportunity.  If  I  were  to  fail  in  the 
recognition  of  our  birthright,  then  I  assume 
the  blame  .  .  .  For  the  choice  Is  mine  alone. 
You  and  mom  have  been  mere  than  bread- 
winners and  disciplinarians  .  .  .  you  have 
1>een  a  helping  band. 

Z  love  yon.  Dad  .  . -.  and  Mom.  I  am  proud 
Of  my  birth  oertlflcate  and  my  draft  card. 
When  my  country  feels  that  It  is  my  time 
to  go,  I  Shan  hold  my  head  straight  and  walk 
with  pride. 

And  if  I  should  die,  I  want  you  to  know. 
Dad,  that  I  feel  that  same  sense  of  love,  re- 
sponsibility, graUtude,  and  pride  In  my  coun- 
try that  you  feel. 

I  shall  never  let  you  down  .  .  .  net  you  . . . 
mom  . .  .  nor  our  country. 
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It  Is  about  lime  to  ask  that  Prance  pay 
tip  some  of  its  >ld  debt  to  the  United  States, 
Instead  of  mafing  all  possible  attempts  to 
crowd  our  nation  out  of  its  influence  m  Eu- 
rope. Other  nations  have  appreciated  liie 
money  and  oth^  aid  this  nation  has  given  to 
Euroi>e  In  yeara  past. 

In  his  personal  ambition  to  make  Prance  a 
major  nation  la  the  western  world  De  GauUe 
may  yet  receive  the  deserved  cold  shoulder 
from  other  nations  in  Kurope.  We  do  not 
Iselleve  that  the  people  of  Prance  agree  with 
his  boasting  and  ambitions  In  recent  years, 
and  his  influence  may  wane  as  his  health  and 
old-age  enter  l»to  the  situation. 


might  be  at  valance  with  reaUty.  Still, 
spending  procedures  based  even  on  intelligent 
guesstimates  would  be  better  than  the  loose 
accounting  that  prevails  now. 

Proepects  for  passage  of  Rep.  Denney's  bill 
are  not  bright,  but  they  might  be  Improve* 
were  the  measure  coupled  somehow  with 
House  Ways  and  Means  Chairman  Wilbur 
MiUs'  bill  to  set  lup  a  Government  Program 
Evaluation  Commission  to  review  spending 
programs  to  wel^  their  fuutre  Justification 
and  to  set  priorities. 

Noting  Congressional  support  for  so-called 
truth  m  packaging  and  truth  in  lending  leg- 
islation. Rep.  Denney  says  It  is  about  time 
the  lawmakers  paid  some  attention  to  truth 
In  legislating,  tod.  And  it  certainly  U. 


Charles  ds  GaaOe  It  Forf etfnl  Debtor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF   nnOANA 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 
Mr.  ADAIR.   Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
mounting  criticism  against  De  Gaulle 
and  his  attack  on  the  American  dollar, 
I  thought  that  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Columbia  City,  Ind.,  Com- 
mercial-Mall was  most  timely  and  to  the 
point.  Therefore,  I  am  caudng  it  to  be 
Inserted  in  the  Co<ngrkssional  Record 
for  an  ev«i  wider  readership.  I  believe 
that  most  Americans  will  agree  with  the 
editorial  statanoits  calling  upon  the 
Government  to  exert  a  greater  effort  to 
get  France  to  pay  its  financial  obligations 
to  the  United  States  and  thereby  reUeve 
some  of  the  international  pressure  placed 
upcm  tiie  Nation's  gold  supply. 
The  editorial  follows : 
PoBOETFtn.  D^rroB.  Chabiju  be  Gauixk 
Prance's  Charles  De  Oatille,  continues  to  be 
an  outspoken  enemy  of   the  United   States 
irtienever  he  can  hatch  up  some  criticism. 

This  Is  in  spite  of  the  aid  tliis  nation  gave 
the  French  nation  during  two  wars.  Ptance 
has  l>een  draining  away  all  passible  gold  from 
our  stock,  espedaUy  since  the  British  devalu- 
ation of  the  pound. 

It  would  be  weU  to  rranind  the  head  of  the 
French  government  that  his  nation  still  owes 
us  $6.57  biUiODB  dating  back  to  World  War  L 
0\ir  supply  of  gold  bullion  has  been  dl- 
mlnlshmg  for  several  years  past  and  nam 
stands  at  at>out  $13  bUllon,  while- m  1B4S 
we  had  In  reserve  some  $37  Minon.  and 
De  Gaulle  has  not  been  innocent  m  encour- 
aging his  natton  to  caU  for  mort  and  men 
of  our  gold  supply. 


Tn  &  in  Legislatiog 

EXTElisiON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  aiARLESL  GOODELL 

OF   NSW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HO  TSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frida  i,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  G001>ELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  atten  ;lon  to  an  editorial  aiHwar- 
ing  in  the  W  all  Street  Journal  from  De- 
cember 5,  19f  7,  praising  a  measure  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Dennb t] .  The  Denney  proposal,  en- 
tlUed  "Truth  in  Legislating,"  requires  an 
estimate  of  fost  be  submitted  with  each 
new  bill  atf  the  time  of  introduction. 
Moreover,  tie  Clerk  would  ^>be  required 
to  report  seiiimonthly  on  the  cumulative 
cost  of  all  nleasures  pending. 

The  Deniey  bill  has  received  wide- 
spread favofable  attention  from  a  num- 
ber of  national  organizations.  All  meas- 
ures which  ieek  to  reassert  congressional 
control  ove^  the  appropriations  process 
demand  careful  study.  Innovative  re- 
organization of  congressional  procedures 
should  be  rfven  the  highest  priority  as 
we  enter  th*  second  session. 

The  WaB  Street  Journal  editorial 
reads  as  follows: 

TaOTH     IN     LEGISLATIlfC 

Prom  tlmel  to  time,  over  the  years,  some 
economy-mlBded  members  of  the  Senate  or 
House  have  irled  to  dnmi  up  a  following  for 
a  bill  which  would  make  it  easy  for  Congress 
to  keep  a  mnmng  tab  on  how  much  of  the 
public's  money  It  is  voting  to  spend.  However, 
these  effortshave  gotten  nowhere. 

Nothing  daunted,  a  freshman  Republican 
Congressman  from  Nebraska,  Rep.  Robert  V. 
Denney,  Is  pushing  a  new  proposal  along 
those  lines.  Be  would  require  any  Congreea- 
man  who  suhmlts  a  bill  to  include  an  estimate 
of  how  much  the  legislation  if  enacted  would 
cost  during  the  two  fiscal  years  following.  His 
measure  also  would  require  the  House  clerk 
to  report  semimonthly  on  the  estimated  total 
cost  of  all  l^slatlon  passed  up  to  that  Ume, 
plus  the  prtmosed  cost  of  all  bills  stUl  pend- 
ing. T 

As  it  is  new,  a  good  many  bills  calling  for 
Federal  expendlttires  are  like  Icebergs — the 
true  extent  of  their  costs  Is  hidden.  If  Con- 
gress votes,  say,  $800,000  for  a  study  of  a  pro- 
posed new  liederal  dam,  the  chances  are  that 
what  really  is  involved  In  the  long  run  Is  a 
multimlllioa-doUar  project.  For  once  studies 
or  "pilot"  projects  get  tmder  way  they  seem 
to  take  on^  life  of  their  own,  getting  bigger 
and  bigger.  ' 

One  ot  tlie  Denney  1*01%  shortcomings  la, 
to  be  sureithat  many  Congressmen  tend  to 
undenetimite  the  ootti  of  measures  they  In- 
troduce, aal  the  ruxmlng  total  called  for 


A  Pofiiblo  New  Peace  Feeler 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

ai   WASKINCTOM 

IN  THE  HOU^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  PELiiYj  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  that  atffltude  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  takes  regarding  South  Viet- 
nam's National  Liberation  Front  and  Its 
latest  approach  to  place  Its  viewpoint 
before  the  United  Nations  by  proxy. 

However,  it  must  not  be  ignored,  it 
seems  to  me,  even  if  it  proves  eventually 
to  be  for  propaganda  purposes. 

This  could  bfe  a  step  toward  peace  and 
as  such  it  desfrves  to  be  fully  explored. 

I  think  the  fbllowing  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Ti^es  on  this  vital  subject 
best  expresses  I  my  own  views. 

PKOPACapDA  OB  PXACK  FSZLEK? 

The  action  of  Sou«i  Vietnam's  National 
liberation  Proat  In  placing  Its  new  political 
program  before  the  United  Nations  by  proxy 

having    been    denied    so    far    a    chance   to 

appear  In  person— may  be  merely  a  propa- 
ganda gambit,  as  American  officials  have  sug- 
gested. But  the  Front's  unvisual  Initiative 
at  the  world  organization  may  also  repre- 
sent a  serious  peace  feeler.  It  should  be 
treated  as  such  until  proved  otherwise. 

The  poUtlcaJ  arm  of  the  Vietcong  did  not 
have  to  place  !lts  case  before  the  interna- 
tional body  to  make  its  views  known  to  the 
world.  By  doln^  so.  It  took  a  possibly  signif- 
icant step  toward  recognizing  the  competence 
of  the  world  organization  to  deal  with  the 
Vietnam  Issue,  thus  breaking  with  a  long- 
standing Communist  dogma.  The  Front's 
approach  to  thie  United  Nations  could  signal 
a  shift  In  the  Communist  attitude  toward  a 
United  Nations  Initiative  for  peace  In  South- 
east Asia.  This  possibility  should  be  tested 
by  calling  promptly  for  a  Security  CouncU 
session  on  Vietnam,  as  the  Senate  recenUy 
urged,  and  by  Inviting  Hanoi  and  the  Front 
to  attend. 

It  is  even  poeelble,  ae  some  observers  be- 
lieve, that  the  Front  has  acted  Independently 
of  Hanoi  and  Moscow.  This  hypothesis  sug- 
gests poesibUities  for  peace  that  need  to  he 
thoroughly  explored  at  the  United  Nations 
and  at  othw  points  of  contact,  particularly 
in  South  Vietnam  itself.  Although  the 
Front's  program  expresses  conventional  hos- 
tility toward  the  United  States  and  Its  "pup- 
pets," it  is  generally  moderate  and  oon- 
cUlatory  in  ttme,  at  least  on  the  surface.  It 
calls  for  "sto  independent,  democratic. 
peaceful,  neuvtd  and  proBi>erous  South  Viet- 
nam," goverried  by  a  National  Assembly 
Chosen  throuj  h  "universal,  equal,  direct  and 
secret  ballot."  These  avowed  alma  of  the 
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•rant  are  not  Inconsistent  vrlth  goals  re- 
gg^tedly  expressed  by  the  United  States 
Q^^ermnent.  They  could  fcna  a  basis  for 
^fji^  bargaining. 

Both  Washington  and  Saigon  are  under- 
standably hesitant  about  engaging  m  politi- 
cal discussions  with  the  Front  at  this  time, 
-glTsn  the  continuing  political  weakneee  of 
Xu  Saigon  regime.  But  a  political  settlement 
K  Inescapable  if  this  increasingly  costly 
yni  Is  ever  to  be  ended.  The  t^p)ortunlty  for 
web  a  settlement  on  reasonable  terms  may 
ggro'  be  better  if,  aa  Washmgton  IXMists, 
tti«  vie>tcong  is  suffering  militarily.  The 
opportimlty  may  l9e  lost  if  the  war  widens. 


Dickey  and  Ae  CoBsamer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

OF   VBUCOMT 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday,  December  15. 1967 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 

request  of  interested  citizens  of  Vermont, 
I  place  in  the  Record  a  speech  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
llOBKiK] ,  which  he  delivered  to  the  New 
EnjSand  Association  of  Active  Co-Ops  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  December  6,  1967.  It 
concerns  the  so-called  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  Hydroelectric  Project  on  Maine's 
St  John  River: 

DiCKXT  AMD  THX  CoirStTICKB 

(Bemarka  by  Senator  EDictmD  S.  Mttbkix,  to 

the  New  England  Association  of  Electric 

Co-Ops,  Boston,  Mass.,  December  6,  1967) 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  meet 
With  you  today.  It  is  appropriate  that  we  do 
■0. 

We  share  a  desire  to  see  power  rates  in  the 
northeast  reduced.  We  understand  the  value 
of  public  power.  And  we  know  firsthand  that 
the  consumers'  interest  Is  not  always  placed 
lint  in  the  planning  and  operations  of  our 
nglon's  prtvately-owned  utilities. 

There  Is  more  at  stake  in  the  congressional 
debate  over  Dickey  than  the  construction  of 
s  large  multlpiupose  water  resource  project. 

The  fight  over  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
hydroelectric  project  on  Maine's  St.  John 
Blver  helps  Illuminate  the  major  obstacles  to 
sdiievlng  lower -cost  power:  the  private 
ntmtles  and  their  lobby. 

At  Issue  Is — 

Whether  the  private  utUltlee  wiU  retain 
their  stranglehold  on  our  region : 

Whether  their  lobby  can  quash  a  justified, 
beneficial  project; 

Whether  the  public  Interest  win  be  rep- 
resented In  the  planning  and  development  of 
a  balanced  and  integrated  power  system  for 
our  region; 

Whether  the  basic  national  policy  for  re- 
•owrce  development  wUl  survlv*;  and 

Whether  the  Northeast  Is  an  equal  partner 
imong  other  regions  under  that  policy. 

Let  me  begin  by  reviewing  the  policy  and 
the  development  of  the  Dickey  proposal. 

Btace  1959.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  where  the  bulk 
of  our  resource  development  projects  are  re- 
viewed and  evaluated.  In  the  nearly  nme 
yesis  I  have  worked  with  my  colleagues  on 
hundreds  of  projects,  I  have  followed  a 
•Imple  rule:  A  project  should  be  evaluated 
on  Its  merits— without  reference  to  the  re- 
8l<A  hi  which  It  Is  located — It  should  be  ap- 
peeved  If  it  meets  the  tests  of  bemg  In  the 
public  Interest,  If  It  contributes  to  the  wel- 
aw  of  the  area  in  which  it  is  located  and  if 
n  li  eoonomlcaUy  feasible.  These  are  the  tests 


the  Public  Works  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  applied. 

When  it  is  examined  objectively,  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  meets  all  of  these  tests. 

The  project  is  the  product  of  a  long  series 
of  studies  beglniUng  with  the  New  England- 
New  York  Interagency  study  of  the  late  1940's 
and  early  lOSO's,  coupled  with  the  earUer 
Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  project,  advo- 
cated by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  I 
know  many  of  you  are  familiar  vrlth  the  his- 
tory of  the  project,  but  It  may  be  helpful 
for  us  to  to  recall  some  of  the  details  which 
have  been  obscured  In  recent  debates. 

In  1959,  the  Jomt  Engineering  Board  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission  (United 
States  and  Canada)  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  the  Passamaquoddy  tidal  power 
project,  coupled  with  the  construction  of  a 
high  dam  on  the  upper  St.  John  River  at 
RanUn  Rapids.  The  Rankin  Rapids  project 
was  designed  to  provide  low-cost,  flexible  hy- 
droelectric energy  to  smooth  out  the  peaks 
and  valleys  In  power  production  at  the  tidal 
generating  station.  It  would  have  flooded  the 
upper  St.  John  and  the  AUagash  rivers. 

The  englneermg  report  was  referred  to  the 
International  Jomt  Commission  for  review 
and  evaluation.  In  April,  1961,  the  Commis- 
sion rejected  the  proposed  passamaquoddy 
tidal  power  project,  but  suggested  possible 
development  of  the  upper  St.  John. 

In  the  meantime,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  had  proposed  the 
protection  of  the  AUagash  River  as  a  free- 
fiowlng,  "wilderness"  waterway. 

I  recommended  to  President  Kennedy  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  be  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Engineering  Board, 
the  findings  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission and  the  reconunendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
commendmg  a  balanced  development  of  the 
resources  of  northern  and  eastern  Maine. 

In  July,  1963,  after  two  years  of  study.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Udall  recommended 
to  the  President  the  development  of  the 
Dickey  project  as  a  flood  control  and  hydro- 
electric program,  designed  to  provide  100,000 
kilowatts  of  low-cost  Arm  energy,  and  650,000 
kUowatts  of  low-cost  peaking  power.  The 
project  would  consist  of  a  high  dam  on  the 
upper  St.  John,  above  the  confluence  of  the 
St.  John  River  and  the  Allagash  River  in  the 
town  of  Dickey,  and  a  low,  reregulatlng  dam 
below  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  at  the 
site  of  Lincoln  School.  The  project,  which 
would  fit  Into  the  power  requirements  of 
Maine  and  New  England,  was  hailed  by  con- 
servationists because  of  the  protection  it 
provided  the  Allagash  River. 

This  past  year  the  State  of  Mame  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  entered  into  an 
agreement  under  which  the  State  of  Maine  is 
acquiring  title  to  land  on  both  sides  or  the 
Allagash  and  protecting  this  beautiful  river 
In  Its  primitive  state.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  are  sharing  in  the  costs 
of  the  project. 

The  1963  proposal  contained  an  additional 
recommendation  that  the  Passamaquoddy 
project  should  receive  continuing  study, 
particularly  with  reference  to  technological 
advances. 

I  want  to  underscore  the  fact  that  the 
1963  proposal,  which  is  the  foundation  for 
the  present  project,  was  based  on  the  con- 
cept at  a  generating  station  designed  to 
produce  the  bulk  of  Its  energy  as  peaking 
power.  Tb\M  Is  absolutely  essential  to  a 
soundly  balanced  power  system  tn  which 
there  are  very  large  thermal  plants — fueled 
either  by  fossil  fuels  or  nuclear  energy. 
Dickey-Llnooln  school  la  not  an  alternative 
to  thermal  plants;  it  IS  essential  to  their 
economic  and  efficient  operation  as  part  of  a 
regional  system. 

Dlckey-Uncoln  School  is  important  to 
New  England  as  a  substantial  source  of  pow- 
er which  wiH  be  available  for  Bb(Ht  periods 


of  peak  demand  such  as  rush  hours,  early 
evening  and  early  morning — the  kind  at 
power  the  Northeast  needed  and  didnt  have 
during  the  blackout  of  November  9,  1965. 

Dlckey-Uncoln  School  is  an  enUnently 
sound  project,  with  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of 
1.91-1.  It  would  provide  wholesale  firm  en- 
ergy for  Maine  conununlUes  at  rates  two- 
thirds  below  those  now  charged  by  the  pri- 
vate utUities.  It  would  supply  essential 
peaUng  power  to  the  New  England  market 
at  rates  nearly  one- third  below  current 
charges  and  at  oqsts  lower  -than  the  best 
alternative  proposals  made  by  the  private 
companies. 

Since  its  authorization  in  1965,  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
most  intensive  re-study  ever  required  for  a 
public  works  project.  The  staff  of  the  Hoxjae 
Committee  on  Appropriations  conducted  a 
special  study  of  the  project,  mcludlng  an  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  the  findings  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commlsson.  They  re- 
viewed the  allegations  made  by  New  Eng- 
land's private  utUltles.  The  staff  findings 
sustamed  the  favorable  verdict  of  the  pubUc 
agencies  and  discredited  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  private  c(xnpanles. 

The  private  power  companies  have  claimed 
that  Dickey-Lincoln  School  would  not  affect 
power  rates  in  New  Englsmd.  The  fact  is  that 
the  threat  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  has  already 
had  an  impact  on  the  power  companies  of 
my  ovm  State. 

Between  1946  and  1963  the  three  private- 
ly owned  power  companies  in  Maine  sought 
Increases — but  no  reductions — in  their  rates. 
Indeed,  during  my  terms  as  Oovemor,  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  was  under  con- 
stant pressure  from  power  company  attempts 
to  push  their  rates  higher  and  higher. 

But  in  1963.  when  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  recommended  the  construction  of 
the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project,  the  three 
cMnpanies,  wlthm  two  months  of  the 
Dickey  proposal,  suddenly  discovered  It  was 
possible  to  reduce  rates.  The  reductions 
weren't  impressive  and  they  provided  almost 
no  benefits  for  homeowners,  but  they  were 
reductions.  The  total  reductions,  in  18  an- 
nouncements made  by  the  power  companies 
since  the  advent  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  pro- 
posal, have  totaled  $4,161,527. 

It  should  be  noted  that  since  1965,  all  but 
one  of  the  reductions  were  announced  just 
pricw  to  or  during  the  hearings  and  floor  con- 
sideration of  the  Dlckey-Uncoln  School 
project. 

This  record  is  extraordinary  for  companies 
which  had  not  sought  reductions  and  had 
been  busy  pushing  rates  up  for  the  preceding 
17  years.  This  record  and  the  record  of  rate 
reductions  In  other  areas  of  the  conutry 
where  publicly  owned  power  projects  are  lo- 
cated indicate  the  desirability  of  competition 
m  the  power  busmess. 

I  could  cite  case  after  case  where  the  pres- 
ence of  a  competitor  or  even  a  prospective 
competitor  has  caused  a  power  company  to 
reduce  rates  or  forestall  Increases.  But  let 
me  cite  only  the  most  recent  example.  In 
Texas,  the  Southwestern  Public  Service  Com- 
pany has  proposed  rate  mcreases  In  60  west 
Texas -towns.  But  m  three  cooununities, 
which  also  are  served  by  municipal  systems, 
the  company  is  not  seeking  increases. 

In  Maine,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  rate 
reductions  did  not  result  in  any  belt-tight- 
ening by  the  private  utUltles.  A  study  of  the 
rate  of  return  received  by  the  power  com- 
pames  mdlcates  that  during  and  smce  the 
reductions,  two  of  the  three  utlUties  involved 
have  been  getting  returns  in  excess  of  the 
six  percent  normally  set  by  the  Maine  Pub- 
Uc Utilities  Commission.  As  a  result  of  the 
discussion  stimulated  by  Senator  Metcairs 
Isook,  "Overcharge,"  the  Mame  PubUc  UtU- 
ltles Commission  contracted  for  a  special 
Study  of  rates  of  return  for  Mame  utilities. 
That  study  moved  Oovemor  Curtis  to  ask  the 
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Public   Utilities    Commission    to   InBtltute    a 
rate  case  seeking  reductlonB. 

The  Maine  overcharge  problem  la  matched 
In  the  rest  of  New  England.  A  study  of  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  statistics  shows  that 
In  1966.  tor  Instance,  the  New  England  pri- 
vate power  monopoly  overcharged  New  Eng- 
land oonsimiera  $21,034,000.  This  estimate  Is 
baaed  on  the  normal  rate  of  return  of  6  per- 
cent applied  to  this  Industry. 

A  study  of  38  New  England  power  com- 
panies ^ows  that  14  of  them  had  a  rate  of 
return  of  7  percent  ot  more.  Five  had  a  rate 
of  return  of  8  percent  or  more,  and  one  had 
a  rate  of  11.18  percent.  At  these  rates  of  re- 
turn. It  Is  not  surprising  that  New  Eng- 
land homeowners  pay  up  to  35  percent  more 
for  power  than  the  national  average. 

The  private  power  companlee  have  made 
one  other  gesture  in  the  direction  of  Im- 
proved operations  since  the  advent  of  the 
IMckey-Llncoln  School  project — even  that  is 
a  mixed  bleaalng. 

In  January,  1960,  the  power  companies 
released  a  serlea  of  advertisements,  announc- 
ing the  eetablishment  of  the  "hlg  11  power 
loop."  In  and  of  Itself,  It  was  a  confession 
of  past  weaknesses,  but  It  promised  an  in- 
tegrated power  system  for  the  region,  based 
on  large  nuclear  power  plants  and  larger 
transmission  lines. 

lAter,  however,  one  of  the  power  com- 
pany executives  admitted  In  a  Vermont  pub- 
lic hearing  that  planning  for  the  "big  11" 
program  consisted  solely  of  preparing  the 
advertisement.  The  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee could  And  no  evidence  of  regional 
planning  by  the  utilities,  including  genera- 
tion and  transmission,  except  In  the  ad- 
vertisements. TTie  staff  study  concluded  that, 
"although  representatives  of  the  council  ad- 
vised that  they  have  planned  to  meet 
the  problems  of  supplying  the  power  needs 
of  New  England  on  a  central  coordinated 
basis,  they  have  not  produced  any  document 
supporting  this  central  planning  with  the 
exception  of  an  advertisement  that  appeared 
In  the  public  press  In  January,  1966. 

Recent  developments  Indicate  that  the 
underlying  intent  of  the  private  companies 
In  promoting  the  "big  11"  proposal  is  not 
so  much  an  improvement  In  reliability  and 
service  as  It  Is  another  step  In  their  effort 
to  tighten  their  grip  on  the  New  England 
power  market.  As  you  know,  they  have  flatly 
refused  to  permit  the  publicly  owned  utlll- 
tlea  to  Join  In  a  regional  transmission 
system. 

The  Massachusetts  case  shoidd  not  sur- 
prise us.  What  the  i'ederal  Power  Commis- 
sion has  learned  here  has  been  echoed  across 
the  country.  The  PPC  counsel  has  'deter- 
mined that  the  Massachusetts  municipals 
were  denied  participation'  in  the  planning 
activities  of  the  New  England  utiUtles.  The 
FPC  also  found  that  such  exclusion  Is 
determlmental  to  the  city-owned  systems 
and  cMistltutes  possible  violations  of  anti- 
trust statutes. 
—  Further  evidence  that  the  private  utilities 
want  to  keep  nuclear  power  all  to  themselves 
Is  overwhelming — In  proceedings  before  the 
FPO,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commlslon  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  private  utilities  are  even  trying  to 
prevent  any  Federal  agency  from  building  a 
nuclear  power  facility. 

In  another  effort  to  detract  from  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School,  the  private  power  companies 
have  attacked  the  project  as  a  "subsidized" 
venture  while  suggesting  that  they  never 
receive  subsidies  or  any  other  considerations. 
The  fact  Is,  of  course,  that  the  companies 
benefit  from  the  assured  rate  of  return  which 
Is  part  of  the  c(»i8ideratlon  granted  a  public 
utility,  and  in  their  heavily  advertised 
nuclear  power  plants,  they  have  been  receiv- 
ing considerable  assistance  from  the  public 


investment  |n  nuclear  technology  develop- 
ment and  la  Indirect  assistance  under  the 
Federal  Atomic  Energy  program. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
subsidies  r«:elved  by  the  Yankee  Atomic 
Plant  at  Howe,  Massachusetts,  the  only 
operating    quclear    power  ^JaclUty    In    New 

England.       I  " 

1.  Researn  and  development  assistance: 
This  amounted  to  $5  million  for  AEC  assist- 
ance In  the  design,  engineering  and  fabrica- 
tion of  the  reactor  portion  of  the  plant. 

2.  Waiver  of  fuel  use  charge:  The  cost  of 
the  Initial  load  of  fuel  In  the  reactor  was 
$3.7  mllUonl  but  the  fuel  was  supplied  free 
of  charge  l}y  the  AEC  (enriched  uranium 
from  Oak  R^dge) .  This  was  part  of  the  AEC's 
role  due  to  j  the  experimental  nature  of  the  ' 
reactor.        I 

3.  Plutonium  buy-back— W.l  million;  At 
the  time  of  jsonatructlon  of  the  Rowe.  Massa- 
chusetts, plint,  there  was  no  private  market 
for  uranium  and,  therefore,  had  the  AEC  not 
agreed  to  buy  back  the  plutonlum,  the  utili- 
ties would  have  had  to  dispose  of  it  as  waste. 

These  aide  total  (10.8  million. 
The  subsklles  will  not  be  available  to  the 
nuclear  powler  plants  being  constructed,  con- 
sidered or  advertised  in  the  New  England 
area,  but  tl»e  new  plans  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  nearly  two  bUIion  dol- 
lars that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
spent  In  research  and  development  of  the 
civilian  nueiear  power  program  and  related 
reactor  tecHnology  and  safety  programs.  The 
companies  also  will  benefit  from  the  incen- 
tives provldfcd  by  the  Price-Anderson  indem- 
nity act.  It  provides  liability  protection  be- 
tween the  eoverage  provided  by  the  private 
Insurance  companies  and  total  liability  of 
$560  million.  In  the  Instance  of  the  Con- 
necticut Y$nkee  Atomic  Plans,  the  utility 
wiU  be  able  to  obtain  $485  million  worth  of 
liability  coverage  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment at  a  cost  of  $44,000  per  year,  while 
obtaining  <xily  $74  million  worth  of  liability 
Insurance  from  private  sources  for  $280,000 
a  year.  That  Is  one-seventh  the  protection  for 
six-times  tne  cost. 

I  do  not  object  to  these  incentives,  or  sub- 
sidies. They  are  designed  to  accomplish  a 
positive  public  good.  I  do  object  to  the 
doubletalk  {we  get  on  the  subsidy  question. 

In  connection  with  the  subsidy  argument. 
It  should  ije  noted  that  the  Dlckey-Uncom 
school  project  would  repay  the  entire  federal 
investment  with  interest,  In  50  years.  It  will 
return  to  tie  federal  treasury  nearly  two  dol- 
lars for  every  one  of  the  $227  mUUon  In  fed- 
eral funds;  Invested  In  the  project  during 
that  time  period.  It  will  continue  to  pay  a 
substantial  return  on  the  public  investment 
many,  many  years  beyond  the  end  of  the  pay- 
back period. 

I  have  y#t  to  hear  one  private  power  com- 
pany Offer  Ito  reimburse  the  federal  treasiiry 
for  the  ne$rly  $2  billion  federal  Investment 
In  the  civil  nuclear  reactor  program. 

Beyond  these  substantive  Issues,  there  are 
two  other]  oljservations  which  should  be 
made.  Wltfiout  a  pubUc  power  yardstick  to 
guage  the  operations  of  the  private  utilities, 
and  to  stimulate  them  to  develop  economies, 
there  Is  llile  hope  that  the  northeast  will 
ever  catch '  up  with  the  lower  power  costs  of 
every  othef  region  of  the  country.  Unless  the 
federal  government  builds  nuclear  or  other 
thermal  pttnts  in  New  England,  and  I  have 
heard  of  bo  such  proposal,  the  yardstick 
must  be  a  hydro  plant.  There  are  few  suitable 
sites  In  New  England  for  large  hydro  plants. 
This  means  If  Dickey  fails,  the  chances  would 
be  slim  for  the  success  of  any  other .  public 
power  proposal  for  our  region.  In  the  end, 
without  a  yardstick.  llkeUhood  of  meaning- 
ful reductions  In '  power  rates  would  be 
negligible. 

The  other  observation  la  this:  the  North- 
east, and|N«w  England  In  particular,  has 
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not  received  the  heavy  Investment  in  re- 
source develop  nent  funds  which  have  bene- 
fited every  othfer  region. 

From  1960  t^  1966,  the  per  capital  dlstrl. 
button  of  publli :  works  authorizations  showed 
a  consistent  pittern  of  large  Investments  in 
areas  outside  the  Northeast.  We  received  only 
58  percent  of  the  Midwest's  share;  45  percent 

of  the  South '8  share;  33  percent  of  the  South- 
west's  share,  a»d  35  percent  of  the  Far  West's 
share.  1 

The  1967  pi^blic  works  bill  was  even  less 
favorable  for  tis.  We  received  37  percent  of 
the  Midwest's  share,  23  percent  of  the  South '8 
share,  23  percent  of  the  Southwest's  share, 
and  only  15  percent  of  the  Far  West's  share. 
PlnaUy,  I  want  to  point  out  that  many  o( 
the  opponent*  of  Dickey  have  been  Incon- 
sistent In  their  positions  on  the  public  worki 
approprlatlona  bill,  voting  against  Dickey— 
while  supporting  rivers  and  harbors  proj- 
ects in  their  own  districts  which  do  not 
measure  up  to  the  Maine  project. 

In  the  House  vote  of  July  35,  for  example. 
Congressmen  representing  districts  in  which 
193  projects  covered  by  the  bill  were  located 
voted  against  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
project,  134  ojf  those  projects,  with  appro- 
priations totahng  $241,527,000.  had  no  bene- 
flt-coet  estimate  or  had  a  benefit-coet  ratio  of 
less  than  Dickey's  1.9-1.  This  represented  24 
percent  of  the  total  appropriations  approved 
by  the  Senate  for  construction  and  planning 
of  public  works  projects. 

I  cite  these  figures  to  demonstrate  that 
there  is  no  consistency  in  the  opposition  to 
Dickey,  that  ihe  House  position  threatens  a 
national  pollcgr  based  on  the  merits  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  projects,  and  that  our 
region  Is  not  one  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
list  for  cutting  back  on  public  works  projects. 
To  my  mind,  the  Inconsistency  can  only  be 
explained  as  the  product  of  one  of  the  most 
heavy-handed  lobbying  campaigns  In  mem- 
ory. 

Oongressmeti  frc»n  districts  thousands  of 
miles  from  New  England  were  approached  by 
representatives  of  their  local  utilities,  and 
given  erroneoTi*  Information  on  the  project 
The  private  uttUty  lobby  even  rewrote  « 
favorable  analysis  by  the  Federal  Power 
ComnUssion,  attempting  to  show  that  the 
Commission  opposed  the  project. 

This  move,  carried  out  by  the  coordinating 
council  of  New  England,  was  the  most  brazen 
distortion  of  the  findings  of  an  independent 
government  agency  In  the  history  of  Federal 
power  projects. 

The  private  power  companies  sought  to 
confuse  the  public  and  mislead  the  Congress. 
The  nature  of  the  companies'  campaign  con- 
vinces me  ttUt  their  oppositions  to  Dickey  ta 
not  moUvatad  by  concern  for  the  merits. 
They  obvioutfy  enjoy  their  monopolies  and 
are  determined  to  maintain  then  ...  at  the 
expense  of  the  public. 

The  private  power  lobby  was  snccessful 
this  year.  We. will,  of  course,  pursue  the  proj- 
ect again  in  the  next  session,  and  we  face  t 
tough  Job.  If  you  share  my  commitment  to 
Dickey,  I  urge  you  to  do  everything  you  can 
to  encourage  support  for  It  from  our  region. 
If  my  mall  Is  any  Indication,  increasing  num- 
bers of  New  Englanders  are  becoming  alert 
to  the  high  cost  of  our  power,  and  to  the 
benefits  of  Dickey.  This  ooncern.  however, 
must  be  translated  into  political  strength. 
IHe  CongresBmen  from  Massachusetts  and 
Coimectlcut  eepeclally  must  imderstand  that 
there  U  suppiort  for  Dickey  among  their  ««• 
stituents.  If  we  are  to  reverse  the  House 
votes  against  Dickey,  the  project  must  haw 
stronger  support  from  within  our  region. 

You  who  understand  the  issue  can  play  a 
strategic  role  in  education  on  this  Issue,  1^ 
organizing  a  Regional  program  of  support,  tai 
in  carrying  ^  fight  to  the  Congress.  And 
in  that  flghl^  you  can  count  on  me. 
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Tke  Role  of  the  Nouutnal  Worker  ia  • 
ChusiBf  Wortd 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAi.rroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14, 1967 

Mr.  COH^IiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1904,  the  Intemational  Federation  of 
Commercial,  Clerical,  and  Technical 
E^mployees,  a  traxle  secretariat  of  white 
collar  unions,  has  worked  to  lift  the 
Standards  and  conditions  of  white  collar 
workers  throughout  the  world.  The  or- 
ganization recently  held  its  ISth  Ordi- 
nary Congress,  In  Washington,  D.C.,  with 
Its  principal  theme,  "The  Role  of  the 
Norunanual  Worker  In  a  Changing 
World."  It  was  the  first  time  this  impor- 
tant triennial  ev^nt  was  held  in  the 
Western  Honlsphere.  AFL-CIO  Vice 
President  James  A.  Suffrldge,  president 
of  the  Retail  Clerks  International  Asso- 
ciation, is  president  of  the  intemational 
trade  secretariat.  I  aslE  unanimous  con- 
tesai  that  an  article  about  the  organiza- 
tion's 15th  Ordinary  Congress,  as  it  ap- 
peared recently  In  the  AFL-CIO  News, 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Congrks- 
sioNAL  RxcoRO,  as  f  ollows : 
WotLD  Wbitk  Collah  Contkkenci  Tackles 
Organizimc,  Autouation 

Two  Issues — organizing  white  collar  work- 
ers and  protecting  them  against  the  Impact 
of  automation — topped  a  heavy  agenda  of 
a  world  congress  of  the  Intl.  Federation  of 
Commercial,  Clerical  &  Techmcal  &nployes 
In  Washington^ 

Known  as  FIET,  Its  Initials  In  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian,  the  organisation  Is  the 
second  largest  of  16  intemational  trade 
union  secretariate.  Some  500  participants  in 
the  congress  represented  nearly  5  million 
workers  In  50  countries. 

Delegates  gave  an  enthusiastic  welcome  to 
an  unscheduled  opening  day  speaker — ^Pres. 
Johnson. 

The  President  spoke  of  Viet  Nam  and  the 
search  for  world  peace — and  of  America's 
efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  and  create  a 
better  life. 

FIETs  congress  was  the  first  ever  held  In 
the  U.S.  by  a  world  labor  organization  and 
the  organization's  general  secretary,  Erich 
Kissel,  said  "it  was  not  by  accident  that  we 
came  here." 

By  comparison  with  other  nations,  white 
oollar  workers  are  so  poorly  organized  In  the 
VS.  that  FIET  considers  It  an  "imderdevel- 
oped  nation,"  Kissel  said.  Tet.  he  said,  an 
sxamlnatlon  of  automation  here  shows  us 
what  is  in  store  for  other  coimtries. 

AFL-CIO  Pres.  George  Meany  welcomed 
the  congress  on  behalf  of  the  American  labor 
movement.  Retail  Clerks  Pres.  James  A.  Suff- 
rldge is  president  of  FEBT  and  other  UB. 
aSUiates  are  the  Office  Employes;  Building 
Service  Employes;  Retail,  Wholesale  &  De- 
partment Store  Union  and  Insurance  Work- 
in. 

Ktatn    AMONG    SPKAKXBS 

other  speakers  dmlng  the  first  two  days 
of  the  congress  Included  Pree.  Joseph  A. 
Beime  of  the  Communications  Workers,  Wal- 
ter Washington,  newly  appointed  commis- 
sioner-mayor of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Ralph 
Wright,  director  of  the  Washington  office  of 
tlM  InfL  Labor  Organisation. 

Johnson  recalled  that  he  had  seen  "some 
of  the  worldwide  activities  of  FIBT"  when  he 
visited  30  ooimtrles  In  IMl  while  on  a  mis- 


sion for  Pre*.  Kennedy,  with  Sultrldge  ac- 
companying him. 

The  UJB.  U  fighting  in  Viet  Nam  to  halt 
the  aggression  of  "armed  Invaders,"  John- 
son told  the  delegates,  and  wiU  not  be  swayed 
In  its  wUlingneas  to  "stay  the  course." 

"Peace  and  stability  will  come  to  Asia 
only  when  the  aggressora  know  that  tbey 
cannot  take  another  people's  land  by  force." 
he  added. 

The  President  put  m>ecial  stress  <Hi  the 
many  ways  in  which  America  is  using  its 
resources  in  a  "constructive  and  compas- 
sionate way"  to  strengthen  freedom  and  lielp 
eliminate  poverty  and  disease. 

MEANT  THXMC 

Meany  told  the  delegates  "I  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  importance  of  the  work  in 
which  you  are  engaged.  .  .  .  Not  only  do  you 
represent  an  active  free  trade  union  secre- 
tariat, but  you  represent  a  secretariat  in  a 

field  of  vital  importance." 

Describing  free  unions  as  "the  hallmark  of 
a  free  society,"  he  pointed  out  that  dictator- 
ship— whether  they  be  of  the  right,  left  or 
center — also  recognize  this  and  thus  always 
"take  control  of  unions"  as  soon  as  they  seize 
power. 

The  effort  in  the  1040'8  to  Join  free  and 
totalitarian  unions  into  the  World  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions  failed,  Meany  said,  for 
reasons  as  basic  as  "that  you  can't  mix  oil 
and  water." 

Or  to  put  It  another  way,  he  continued, 
the  effort  faUed  because  "some  of  the  unions 
were  in  a  position  to  make  their  own  deci- 
sions" wmie  others  "were  instruments  of  the 
state,  and  not  instruments  of  the  workers 
they  were  supposed  to  represent." 

Ftw  the  same  reasons,  he  pointed  out,  cur- 
rent efforts  by  some  unions  to  bring  about 
"R4>prochanent"  between  Iron  Curtain 
tinlona  and  free  unions  are  doomed  to  fall. 
"The  AFlr-CIO,"  he  said,  "refuses  to  buy  rap- 
prochement and  refuses  to  compromise  the 
vital  principle  of  worker  freedom." 

Suffrldge  traced  the  work  of  FIET  In  "pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  non-manual 
worker,  enhancing  the  dignity  of  his  labor 
and  improving  his  working  conditions  and 
living  standards." 

In  the  last  three  years,  he  noted,  FIET  has 
opened  new  reg:lonal  offices;  assisted  afflll- 
ates  In  organizing  drives;  held  labor  leader 
training  programs  throughout  the  wc^ld; 
and  conducted  seminazs  for  workers  on  or- 
ganiziitg  collective  bargaining,  legislation 
and  union  administration. 
__  Conceding  that  organizing  of  white  oollar 
workers  In  the  VS.  still  has  a  long  way  to 
go — with  only  about  15  percent  of  the  non- 
manual  workers  In  unions — Suffrldge  saw 
hopeful  signs  for  the  future. 

Present  increased  trade  union  activity 
aniong  white  oollar  workers  In  the  nation,  be 
said,  "Indicates  that  the  non-manual  worker 
Is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  union 
membMshlp  and  the  union  movement  Is  be- 
ginning to  better  xmderstand  his  needs." 

Beime  extended  greetings  to  delegates  as 
president  of  the  Postal,  Telegraph  &  Tele- 
phone Intl.,  a  secretariat  composed  of  com- 
munication unions.  He  pointed  out  that  both 
PPTI  and  FIET  are  organizing  white  oollar 
workers — "the  most  difficult  of  all  organiz- 
ing." 

BXPOKTS    GIVEN 

Among  those  submitting  reports  to  the 
Oongress  were  Pree.  Howard  Ooughlln  of  the 
OfBce  Employes;  Rolf  Spethen,  chairman  of 
DAO,  a  large  Oerman  union  of  professional 
employes;  Tltomas  Cynog- Jones,  research 
director  at  Oreat  Britain's  Union  of  Shop, 
Distributive  ft  Allied  Workers;  and  Mrs.  An- 
nador  Bell,  director  of  the  German  Trade 
Union  Federation  (DGB ) . 

Delegates  visited  a  number  of  oomputer 
operations  in  New  York  and  Washington  to 
•ee  automation  in   progreas.  Tltey  also  at- 


tended a  "ground  bretUting"  ceremony  for 
the  RetaU  Clerks  new  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington. 


West    Virgioia    Senior    Ctbea    Defends 
President  Johnson  and  U.S.  Effort  in 

VietaMm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

aw   WTEST    VIBGnnA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  TJNrTED  STATES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President.  Mrs. 

Clarence  Post,  84,  of  Bridgeport,  W.  Va., 
recently  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Exponent-Tele- 
gram voicing  criticism  of  those  who  at- 
tack the  President  of  the  United  States, 
our  Government,  and  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Post  expresses  compassion  for  the 
burdens  of  the  Presidency.  She  defends 
President  Johnson  against  criticism  by 
the  news  media  and  praises  him  by  say- 
ing: 

He  has  worked  with  zeal  and  untiring  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  nation  rolling  along  despite 
violent  and  abusive  criticism. 

Although  Mrs.  Post  cited  freedom  as 
our  greatest  asset,  she  also  stated  that 
perhaps  we  are  not  using  our  freedom 
in  a  maimer  beneficial  to  our  Nation. 
Rather,  it  is  the  feeling  of  Mrs.  Post  that 
we  are  using  freedom  In  a  detrimental 
manner:  destroying,  instead  of  building, 
the  democracy  upon  which  our  country 
was  founded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mrs.  Post's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Voice  or  tkx  People 

BamcEPOKT,  W.  Va. 

EorrOBS,  EXFONEMT-TKLECmAM : 

Words  are  the  tools  we  use  to  either  make 
or  destroy  a  great  nation — America  Is  a 
nation  of  free  speaking  peoples.  Will  we  use 
this  privilege  to  build  or  destroy  our  coun- 
try that  our  former  citizens  have  so  dearly 
iKnight  and  maintained  for  us? 

Freedom  is  our  country's  greatest  asset. 
How  are  we  using  It?  To  destroy  not  only  our 
country  but  also  ourselves  eventtially.  or  to 
maintain  it  for  future  generations. 

Why  are  the  news  media  of  our  country 
(such  as  television,  radio,  magazines,  and 
newspapers)  so  careless  of  the  words  and 
thiLiughts  that  they  are  usmg  to  Inform  the 
people  today  of  our  situation  and  leadership 
in  Uie  countries  of  our  present  day  world? 
Why  all  the  criticism  of  our  leader.  The 
President  of  the  United  States?  Of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate?  The  war  in  Vietnam? 
This  WSLT  is  not  President  Johnson's  war. 
we  should  remember  It  Is  ours.  The  people's 
war  to  preserve  liberty  for  all  people  who 
want  it. 

Did  President  Johnson  start  the  war?  No, 
we  must  rememt>er  he  inherited  It.  It  is  not  of 
his  making  or  choosing,  so  why  blame  him? 

When  the  President  of  this  great  nation 
was  assassinated  he  was  the  heir  to  this 
great  office.  What  did  he  do?  Get  Into  his 
fancy  yacht  and  sail  off  to  the  playgrounds 
of  the  world?  No.  He  worked  day  and  night 
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to  keep  the  wbeels  of  this,  our  country,  ttirn- 

Ing. 

As  the  Leaden  of  the  other  natlona  ile- 
scended  quickly  on  our  country  to  ask  what 
we  wotild  do  about  our  commitments  that 
had  already  been  made  to  them.  President 
Johnson  met  all  of  them  with  a  smile,  a 
friendly  handshake  and  words  of 'assurance. 
He  has  worked  with  zeal  and  untiring  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  nation  rolling  along  despite 
violent  and  abusive  criticism. 

Shall  we  call  this  type  of  criticism  politics? 
Ood  forbid!  If  so  this  nation  does  not  deserve 
to  keeep  her  freedom. 

This  Nation  is  experiencing  the  greatest 
era  of  industrial  and  economic  prosperity  we 
have  ever  had.  When  in  our  long  history 
have  so  many  citizens  owned  and  brought 
such  luxury  homes?  All  people  have  work 
who  desire  to  work.  Medicare  for  the  aged. 
A  proepennis  tilstory  never  before  experienced 
by  any  people.  It  is  the  Communists  who  are 
keeping  the  Vietnam  war  rolling  along,  al- 
though President  Johnson  has  offered  all 
peace  plans  one  nation  can  offer  to  a  bel- 
ligerent nation  without  an  answer  being 
given  by  them. 

They  are  hoping  and  praying  that  we  the 
people  of  our  country  will  force  him  to 
withdraw  our  armies  and  bring  all  our  brave 
men  home.  Oet  them  all  within  our  national 
borders.  Just  fine  for  them,  all  in  one  coun- 
try, our  own.  Tlien  what  liappens?  We  will 
wake  up  some  fine  morning  to  _^the  fact  it 
Is  raining — not  raining  raindrops' but  atomic 
bombs. 

But  we  will  not  be  waking  up!  This  will 
be  a  silent  nation!  We  will  have  no  coimtry 
or  Army  I  The  people  as  well  as  the  news 
media  at  Our  Country  had  better  wake  up 
before  our  armies  come  home  and  remember 
this  little  verse  of  poetry  I  read  fifty  years 
ago  in  a  UtUe  booklet  called  the  "Old  Set- 
tlers Story."  Author  unknown: 

"Boys  flying  kites  haul  in  their  white  winged 

birds. 
But  you  cant  do  that  when  you  are  flying 

words. 
Thoughts  may  sometimes  fall  back  dead. 
But  Ood  himself  cannot  kill  them  when 
they  are  said." 

Mrs.  CuutxNCE  Post. 


produciiig  f  resli  water  output  at  ecooom- 
Ically  useful  rates  will  require  loon  or 
grant  assistance.  The  result  will  be  wdl 
worth  the  cost.; 

The  bill  I  Yij^e  Introduced  authorizes 
U.S.  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
Israel  to  the  eectent  necessary  to  b]±is 
water  costs  d<iwn  to  reasonable  levels. 
The  total  cost  tt)  the  United  States  would 
not  be  expected  to  exceed  $50  million. 

This  project  would  be  of  enormous 
value  to  Israel's  economic  development, 
would  provide  valuable  technical  infor- 
mation for  future  desalination  programs 
throughout  the  world,  and  would  be  tan- 
gible evidence  of  American  support  for 
Israel  in  the  aftermath  of  the  6-day  war. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
early  and  favorable  consideration. 


U.S.  PartidpatioB  in  die  CoBstmctioB  of 
a  Daal-Porposc  Electrical  Power  Gen- 
eratioB  and  DesaltiB{  PlaBt  ia  Israel 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  c&uroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  14,  1967 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  several  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  in  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  US.  assistance  to  help  Israel 
overcome  Its  crucial  water  shortage  by 
aiding  them  in  the  construction  of  a  nu- 
clear desalination  plfint.  This  plant  would 
produce  up  to  150  million  gallons  of  fresh 
water  and  400,000  kilowatts  of  electricity 
daily. 

Since  1964.  the  UJS.  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  assisted  the  Oovemment  of 
Israel  in  a  study  to  determine  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  such  a  project.  This 
study  is  not  yet  completed,  but  Indica- 
tions are  that  there  is  considerable  prom- 
ise and  a  clear  need  for  a  lai^e-scale 
nuclear  desalting  plant  in  Israel  by  1975. 
The  development  of  a  plant  capable  of 


New 


DedicatiiiB     Needed     in     Meetiiig 
CrUS*  of  the  Cities 


EXTENS: 


ON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  DQNALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUae  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, {December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  statement 
to  the  300,000  jemployees  of  the  General 
Electric  Corp.  ky  Mr.  Gerald  L.  Philllppe. 
chairman  of  tbe  board,  has  struck  hard 
at  the  core  of  the  crisis  in  America's 
cities.  I 

In  as  an  unequivocal  statement  as  I 
have  seen  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Philllppe 
appealed  to  ttle  GE  employees  to  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Nation's  major  commvmlties. 

He  called  for  more  local  and  private 
initiatives  in  tackling  discrimination, 
hard-core  unemployment,  air  and  water 
pollution,  stnmgled  traffic,  dilapidated 
housing,  declining  economic  vitality, 
danger  on  the  streets,  and  so  on. 

And  he  pledged  that  GE  would  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  demonstrate 
the  kind  of  leadership  that  will  add 
vitality  to  our  cities  and  tranendous 
satisfaction  to  our  personal  lives. 

I  think  Mr.  Phillippe's  comments  are 
vrorth  reading  and  under  unanimous 
consent  I  h^by  enter  them  in  the 
Record:  | 

Phcuppe  Asks  New  Dedication  in  Meetxno 

Cxips  OF  THE  Cities 
(A  statement  t4  General  Electric  employees 

by  Oerald  L.I  Philllppe,  chairman  of  the 

board)  I 

The  problemB  of  America's  cities,  long 
neglected,  are  tnoimting  up  to  crisis  pro- 
portions. ' 

Air  and  water  (>ollution,  strangled  traffic, 
dilapidated  boiKlng,  declining  economic  vi- 
tality, danger  cii  the  streets — the  litany  of 
woes  in  our  cuy  centers  is  long  and  dis- 
couragingly  fanvUar. 

Even  worse  t^ian  this  physical  and  eco- 
nomic deterioration  is  the  social  disintegra- 
tion represented  by  the  slums.  Increasingly, 
our  city  centers  are  becoming  ghettos  of  the 
poor,  peopled  b|  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups  who  Uveiin  poverty  and  hopelessness. 

The  frustrations  of  the  poor  are  pUlng  up 
into  a  stack  c4  social  dynamite,  and  It  is 
l>eglnning  to  ex*lode.  In  1966,  we  saw  rioting 
in  Harlem  and  me  disaster  of  Watts.  In  1966, 
it  was  thc^  Houdb  area  of  Cleveland,  Omaha. 


Atlanta,  Dayton.  S^n  Francisco,  and  34  other 
dtles.  Tills  summer,  Newark  and  Detroit  were 
ODlj  the  most  tragic  at  80  explosions  of  vio- 
lence in  the  streets.  General  Electric  has 
plants  in  many  of  these  clUes,  and  so  we 
have  had  direct  experience  and  real  concern 
with  these  tragic  events. 

No  American  cai^  view  such  disorders  with 
complacency.  Law  (uad  order  must  be  main- 
tained, but  even  o^re  importantly,  we  must 
recognize  the  terrible  urgency  of  the  problems 
of  the  poor.  I 

Their  frustratloas  are  rising '-<o  such  a 
point  that  none  of  us  can  consider  himself, 
his  family,  or  his  tountry  safe  imtil  we  can 
restore  hope  and  dignity  to  the  disadvan- 
taged i>eople.  We  n}\ist  get  more  constructive 
action  started  to  ktep  our  society  from  being 
torn  apart.  This  id  a  problem  we  can't  just 
walk  away  from  aiMl  leave  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  struggle  with.  AU  citizens  and 
segments  of  our  s4clety  must  do  what  they 
can  to  help.     "       [ 

COMPAMT    MUST   DO   ITS   SHARE 

The  crisis  of  th4  cities  calls  for  still  more 
local  and  private  i  initiatives,  and  General 
Electric,  as  one  of  the  country's  most  im- 
portant private  institutions,  has  to  carry  its 
share  of  the  load.  > 

We  have  alread^  demonstrated  ovx  capa- 
bilities in  applying  technology  to  the  phys- 
ical problems  of  the  city:  electric  transit 
to  relieve  traffic  congestion  and  air  pollu- 
tion; street  lighting  and  police  commvmloa- 
tions  systems  to  reduce  crime  and  accidents 
on  the  street;  and  many  other  products  that 
make  cities  cleaner,  healthier,  safer  places 
to  live  in. 

But  even  more  {iresslng  are  the  problems 
that  will  not  respond  to  technological  solu- 
tions: the  probleitis  of  unemployment  and 
discrimination  that  have  driven  the  people 
of  the  slums  to  ttie  point  of  desperation. 

Here,  General  Electric  and  other  private 
enterprises  can  and  must  take  more  direct 
and  elective  actio^. 

BaslcaUy,  what  •  the  people  of  the  slums 
want  are  useful  Jobs,  decent  bousing,  a  good 
education  for  their  children,  an  end  to  har- 
assment, and  an  o|}p>ortunlty  to  share  In  the 
American  way  of  life  That  certainly  is  not 
xinreasonable  But  a  lot  of  ctianges  will  have 
to  l>e  made,  olxtaeles  and  barriers  will  have 
to  be  removed,  pfeople  in  aU  walks  of  life 
will  have  to  pitch  In  and  help,  to  bring  about 
the  changes  need#d  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  ' 

I  recently  agree^l  to  serve  on  the  Steering 
Oommittee  of  a  nationwide  organization 
called  the  Urban  Ooalltion.  It  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  about  1,000  leaders  in  business,  reli- 
gion, labOT,  civil  rights,  and  local  govern- 
ment who  have  united  to  generate  more 
local  and  private -Rector  action  toward  solv- 
ing the  problems  Of  the  cities. 

The  X7rban  Coalition  has  a  Task  Force  on 
Private  Employment,  and  I  have  agreed  to 
serve  as  Its  co-cbalrm&n.  It  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  stimulating  programs  to  develop 
the  attitudes  and  skills  required  for  produc- 
tive employment,  and  find  Jobs  in  commerce 
and  indvistry  for  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
This  will  involve  enlargement  of  the  many 
programs  already  underway  by  ccxnpenles, 
volunteer  groups,  and  business  associations. 
It  will  Involve  getting  action  started  In  com- 
munities where  little  or  nothing  bas  been 
done.  It  will  require  the  enlistment  of  coop- 
eration from  the  Ave  million  btistness  firms, 
large  and  small,  tbat  make  up  the  American 
business  communtty. 

I  want  to  be  sute  that  we  in  General  Elec- 
tric, as  a  company  and  as  private  individuals, 
set  an  increasingly  progressive  example.  As 
you  weU  know,  Ire  have  been  among  the 
leaders  in  reducln|g  the  formal  and  informal 
barriers  of  discrlii)lnat1on,  and  have  pursued 
progressive  employment  policies.  But  we 
must  do  even  more,  as  a  pacesetter,  because 
of  our  almost  uaique  position  as  an  em- 
ployer with  factoiles  in  some  129  American 
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cities,  and  sales  and  service  facilities  In  hun- 
dreds of  other  cities. 

taking  stock  of  job-tsaikinc  programs  in 
the  compamt 

Our  Employee  Relations  Berrlce  is  prepar- 
ing Inventories  of  what  we  have  underway  In 
terms  of  training  tmd  qualifying  disadvan- 
taged people  for  industrial  work.  By  »>mHng 
the  experiences  of  one  location  with  another, 
we  can  find  out  what  works,  what  problems 
arise,  and  how  to  cope  with  the  Inevitable 
difficulties.  A  preliminary  survey  indicates 
that  components  of  the  Company  are  already 
participating  In  64  local  programs  of  this 
sort,  and  have  hired  more  than  3.000  grad- 
uates of  antl-poverty  training  programs. 

One  of  the  most  common  approaches  is 
through  cooperation  with  institutional  train- 
ing programs  established  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act.  The 
Job  Corps  has  been  another  source  of  quali- 
fied personnel.  I  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Job  Corps,  and  when  I  have 
visited  the  Job  Corps  Center  that's  operated 
by  our  affiliate.  General  Learning  Corpora- 
tion, in  Clinton,  Iowa,  I  have  seen  what  fine 
human  rehabilitation  work  Is  being  done 
there. 

Still  other  approaches  with  growing  ac- 
ceptance in  General  Electric  are  the  Neigh- 
borhood Touth  Corps,  and  other  local  op- 
erations like  the  Opportunities  Industrlall- 
astion  Centers  under  the  leadership  of 
Reverend  Leon  Sullivan.  Many  of  our  com- 
ponents are  providing  financial  aid,  equip- 
ment, and  personal  assistance  in  setting  up 
these  training  centers  In  the  neighborhoods 
where  they  are  needed. 

LOCAL      MANAGBMEMT     HAS     ROLE     TO     FLAT     IN 
JOBS   FOR    NEGROES 

In  many  locations.  General  Electric  peo- 
ple have  taken  leadership  in  forwarding  the 
work  of  such  organizations  as  Whitney 
Young's  Urljan  League,  which  has  a  long  and 
solid  record  of  opening  up  employment  op- 
porttinlties  for  Negroes.  More  and  more,  we 
are  learning  that  General  Electric  serves  best 
where  local  management  Joins  local  pro- 
grams of  conununity  action  in  a  realistic 
manner. 

We  have  been  making  very  fine  progress  in 
tlie  general  task  of  making  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  a  Uve  reality  in  oiu'  fac- 
tories, laboratories,  and  offices  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  I  know  you  are  all 
proud  of  that.  But  we  must  keep  everlasting- 
ly at  it,  with  continued  in-Company  training, 
moving  up  the  promotion  ladder  those  who 
qualify  for  advancement  so  that  still  more 
Jobs  will  be  available  for  those  who  are  Just 
entering  the  industrial  labor  force. 

Nor  does  the  work  end  with  training  and 
Jobs  for  the  unskilled.  We  must  step  up  our 
efforts  to  help  Negro  higher  education  and 
bring  other  companies  and  associations  into 
greater  action  on  this  front,  so  that  we  vrtU 
have  a  larger  body  of  qualified  Negroes  for 
professional  and  managerial  work.  And  the 
•sme  goes  for  other  disadvantaged  mlnor- 
'**••— the  Indians,  the  Puerto  Rlcans,  the 
Mexican-Americans,  and  any  other  ethnic 
group  that  has  experienced  dlscrlmlnaUon 
in  education  and  employment  in  this 
country. 

ALL    EMPLOTEES   CAN    HELP   THROUGH 
PBtSONAL   EXAMPLE 

This  U  not  Just  a  management  problem. 
We  can  all  help.  General  Electric  employees 
can  help  through  their  personal  example: 
their  own  attitude  ot  tolerance  and  helpful- 
ness; their  paUence  with  difficulties;  their 
dtisenshlp  in  voting  for  constructive  lead- 
«r»hlp.  and  resisting  the  demagogues  who 
Appeal  to  prejudice  rather  than  reason.  The 
deepest  problem  U  the  problem  of  personal 
Indifference.  Most  of  us  would  prefer  that 
•omebody  else  take  on  the  involvement.  That 
will  not  get  the  Job  done.  We  are  called  upon, 
«s  citizens  concerned  for  our  country  and  our 
oommunity,  to  commit  our  hearts  and  minds 
to  this  task. 


I  have  been  stressing  the  Immediate  prob- 
lems of  the  underprivileged  people,  but  the 
needs  of  the  cities  go  tieyond  that — and  here- 
in lies  a  long-range  opportunity  for  General 
Electric  both  to  serve  and  to  grow  as  a  busi- 
ness. Our  Company  has  expanded  over  the 
years  by  serving  the  needs  of  society:  lift- 
ing standards  of  living.  Increasing  industrial 
productivity,  serving  the  national  defense. 

We  know  that  the  problems  of  the  cities 

slums,  crime,  air  and  water  pollution,  traf- 
fle  congestion — are  bvillding  up  a  huge  need 
for  many  of  the  products  and  services  that 
this  Company  can  provide. 
'  Now  we  will  have  to  organize  ourselves  to 
turn  these  needs  into  broader  markets,  and 
serve  them  on  a  much  more  creative  basis 
than  we  have  to  date.  We  are  establishing  in 
Services  in  New  Tork  a  clearinghouse  and 
consulting  group  to  help  energize  the  Com- 
pany's approach  to  urt>an  problems  and  ur- 
ban markets.  One  of  Its  early  tasks  wUl  be 
to  determine  what  more  General  Electric  can 
and  should  be  doing  to  provide  useful  Jobs 
for  the  people  of  the  disadvantaged  minori- 
ties. But  it  wlU  also  take  a  longer  look  at  the 
whole  range  of  metropolitan  problems  to  see 
how  our  technology  can  be  applied,  on  a  con- 
structive and  business-like  basis,  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  improving  life  in  the  cities. 

SERVING    THE    PUBLIC    INTEREST 

For  the  Company,  there  has  never  been  a 
greater  opportunity  to  serve  the  public  Inter- 
est and  the  Interests  of  General  Electric  peo- 
ple at  the  same  time.  For  more  than  300,000 
employees  of  General  Electric,  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership and  citizenship  that  will  add  vitality 
to  our  cities  and  tremendous  satisfaction  to 
our  personal  lives. 

Our  response  wm  have  lasting  effect  oa  the 
kind  of  country  we  live  in  and  hand  on  to 
oiu:  children. 


The  Kee  Report:  Christmas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF   WEST   VntCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  r«narks  In  the  Rbcord,  I  in- 
clude next  week's  public  service  radio 
and  television  newsewt,  "The  Kee  Re- 
port." The  subject  discussed  in  this  re- 
port is  Christmas.  The  report  follows: 
The  K^  Report:   Christmas 


This  is  Jim  Kee — ^bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report.  ^ 

We  are  now  only  a  few  days  away  from  the 
festival  of  the  Nativity,  which  for  most 
Americans  is  the  most  sacred  day  of  the  cal- 
endar year. 

The  observance  of  Christmas  Is  a  religious 
practice  and  by  the  terms  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, there  must  be  a  wall  of  separation  be- 
tween church  and  state.  The  wisdom  ot  t.tito 
rule  has  been  evident  since  Its  adoption.  But, 
while  the  Government  must  stand  apart  frxjm 
religious  observance,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  the  framers  of  the  Oonstltu- 
tion  intended  that  our  country  should  be 
hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  practice  of  rc- 
Ugion. 

On  the  contrary,  from  the  earliest  times, 
the  Nation's  leaders  have  emphaalaed  their 
belief  that  the  destiny  of  the  United  States 
lies  In  the  will  of  Divine  Providence,  Histo- 
rians point  out  that  this  mighty  natloa  be- 
gan Its  pUgrimage  through  hUtory  on  that 
day  of  AprU  SO  in  the  year  1789,  when  G«org» 
Washington  delivered  his  first  Inaugurml  to 
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a  Joint  session  of  Congress.  It  is  significant 
that  after  tills  solemn  event,  President  Wash- 
ington, Vloe-Preeldent  Adams,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Oongress  went  in  a  body  to  attend 
divine  services  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel. 

One  of  the  early  biographers  of  Lincoln 
said  that  he  was  a  skeptic  during  his  early 
prairie  years.  Ctistoms  were  crude  in  those 
frontier  times  and  Uncoln  may  have  looked 
with  disfavor  on  some  of  the  religious  prac- 
tices then  in  vogue.  Tet,  a  brUliant  English 
student  said  that  Lincoln  must  be  regarded 
as  the  most  spiritual  of  aU  our  Presidents 

Throughout  hU  White  House  years,  as  this 
hUtorlan  pointed  out,  he  never  wavered  In 
his  conviction  that  only  by  divine  aid  could 
he  preserve  the  unity  of  our  country  It  is 
often  charged  that  we  Americans  go  to 
church  more  than  any  people  on  earth  and 
do  less  to  put  to  practice  the  doctrine  of 
neight>orly  love.  This  harsh  crlUcism  U  cer- 
tainly not  true  today.  On  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve that  as  a  people,  we  grow  more  conscious 
each  year  of  our  social  responsibilities  and 
more  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those 
to  need.  Our  record  U  far  from  perfect,  but 
we  are  doing  much  to  aid  those  who  suffer 
the  misfortunes  of  poverty,  physical  dis- 
ability, or  mental  affliction. 

Nowhere  is  this  progress  more  apparent 
than  in  otir  treatment  of  handicapped  per- 
sons. Only  a  few  decades  ago,  most  citizens 
so  afflicted  were  compeUed  to  live  in  a  shadow 
world.  They  were  regarded  as  unemployable. 
It  was  simply  assimied  that  the  bltod  man,  , 
or  the  man  missing  both  arms  or  both  legs, 
was  permanently  unable  to  follow  a  trade! 
Tet,  today  thousands  of  these  handicapped 
persons,  both  men  and  women,  are  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  useful  employment. 

The  story  of  the  mentaUy  retarded  Is 
even  more  Inspiring.  A  few  years  ago.  most 
people  assumed  that  nothing  could  be  done 
for  them.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  they 
were  compelled  to  stand  aside  in  work  or 
play.  And  then  the  plight  of  these  unfortu- 
nates was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
NaUon  by  the  Ute  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. He  initiated  the  movement  to  help 
them  with  all  the  resources  of  Oovemment 
Today,  there  are  nearly  700,000  mentally  re- 
tarded receivtog  useful  training  in  schools 
established  for  that  purpose.  I  think  this  is 
the  spirit  of  neighborly  love. 

Christmas,  by  tradition,  is  a  time  for  fam- 
Uy  meeting  and  family  feasttog  I  am  happy 
to  observe  that  this  beautiful  custom  U  still 
carried  on  to  our  home  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. So,  to  each  of  you.  I  wUh  a  most  joyotis 
Christmas. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


New  Fiscal  Policy  Needed  to  Defose  the 
Time  Bomb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAITVES 
Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

BIT.  CX>T.T,TKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  making  the  last  of  a  series  of  three  In- 
serts regarding  Federal  expenditures, 
llie  second  of  the  inserts  consisted  of  a 
tabulation  which  listed  112  new  pro- 
grams. Today's  insertion  shows  how  28 
earlier  programs  have  also  been  greatly 
expanded. 

Altogether,  these  140  programs  ac- 
count for  an  increase  of  more  than  $22 
bUUon  in  tbe  administrative  budget  since 
fiscal  196S. 

Tttt  table  f<dlows: 
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us       1161 


eraiiti  to  Stain  for  pabRe  aaistiiica 1.427  1.4S5 

NaliomI  Scime*  Foondatioi 10  14 

Impaetad  ana  KtMNi  aid: 

MUintanaact K  86 

Construcboii - 100  95 

Granb,  vocaboiial  rahablfitalioii  wfviCM ~.  26  33 

SdMoi  hinch  pracram . ........... ...«  83  83 

Agricnitural  RanMck  Sarvica . ....  56  78 

Hospital  oomtnictioa  activitits . 73  56 

Grants,  maternal  and  child  walfara 29  34 

Mental  haalth  resaareii  and  sarvicas 13  18 

National  Cini*r  Institiita 21  24 

U.S.  Informatioa  Aioncy 81  85 

National  Heart  Instttuta , 17  19 

National  Institute  o<  Metabolic  DI&ms. 8  U 

Conservation  operations 60  63 

National  Institute  ot  Neurological  Diseases... 7  9 

Cooperative  extension  work... 42  48 

Coasuner  protective  marketini  prog  rams 19  24 

Natiooel  Institute  at  Infectiou*  Diseases 6  8 

Watershed  protection 6  10 

General  research  and  services S  6 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 19  25 

Vocational  rehabilitation,  resaerch,  and  training .  1  2 

Communicable  disease  activities 4  6 

Foreign  agricultural  service 2  4 

Nelional  Institute  of  Dental  Reseeidi 2  2 

Conetnictioa  o(  radio  facilities,  U.S.  Informatioo  Agency 3  1 

Consumer  and  marketing  peyments  to  States 1  1 

Increase  over  preceding  year  (28  existing  programs) 94 

Cumulative  increase  over  19S5 94 


>  Estimated. 

Note:  Columns  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totab  due  to  rounding. 


SnpreiBC  GHirt  Dednou 


1957   19Si   USI   UtS   1961   1962   1963   1964 
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76 

37 

99 

87 

73 

38 

30 

39 
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33 

16 

66 

17 

52 

25 

13 

11 

U 

29 

3 

6 

4 

6 

1 

1 


1.795   1.966   2.286   2.167   2.432   2.730 
36     99    119    143    183    207 
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80 

44 
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99 
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41 

36 

45 
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34 

18 

62 

18 

59 

28 

17 

14 

14 

31 

4 

7 

4 

6 

1 
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77 

49 

144 
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44 

48 

63 
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41 

30 

M 

27 

63 

31 

22 

20 

26 

32 

5 

7 

4 

7 

1 
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S3 
49 

153 

132 

145 

47 

60 

74 

101 

57 

41 

80 

36 

64 

38 

31 

27 

40 

32 

II 

8 

6 

9 

3 

1 


201 
71 
54 

154 

la 

158 
52 
72 
86 
103 
76 
SO 
87 
41 
67 
46 
38 
33 
56 
33 
IS 
14 
7 
12 
4 
1 


226 

57 

63 

168 

155 

167 

68 

91 

103 

112 

91 

68 

89 

54 

70 

38 

46 

40 

84 

38 

19 

10 

8 

12 

16 

1 


277 
66 

71 

170 

167 

189 

76 

12 

119 

122 

111 

88 

93 

68 

75 

41 

57 

S3 

114 

38 

24 

11 

12 

IS 

IS 

1 


2.944 

31G 

284 
51 

M 

iS 

19! 

a 

160 

137 

131 

129 

106 

9K 

81; 

79 

44 

66 

63 

ISC 

42 

32 

19 

17 

2« 

12 

2 


1965   1968   19671  19681 


3,060   3.528 
311    369 


3,926 
395 


4,153 
45S 


260 
354 


354    499    495    88    512    SI7 
708  1.207  1,7IS.  1,790  2.302  2.819 


684 

3,S03 


Total  C12  new  programs) 

Cumulative  increases  (28  existing  programs).. 


Tola>  (140  programs). 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  NSW  jasKT 
XH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest  of 
the  UJS.  Supreme  Court  decisions,  de- 
claring unconstitutional  a  provision  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950  which  bcu^s  members  of  Communist- 
action  groups  from  working  in  defense 
plants,  is  yet  another  tragic  example  of 
the  Court's  perversion  of  the  public  in- 
terest in  the  name  of  constitutional 
liberties. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  are 
to  be  cherished  and  preserved  with  every 
ounce  of  wisdom  that  can  be  mustered 
in  these  times  of  changing  social  values 
and  complex  ideological  philosophies, 
but  these  rights  are  not  absolute.  With- 
out having  to  be  a  constitutional  lawyer, 
it  is  plain  commonsense  that  there  are 
public  rights  which  are  to  be  equally 
weighed  in  guarding  against  those  Indi- 
viduals who  insidiously  seek  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  the  very  essence  of  our 
way  of  life.  It  Is  In  the  context  of  this 
balance— the  rights  of  Individuals  and 

those  of  society — that  we  should  view 
with  grave  concern  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  and  the  evolving  pattern  of  de- 
cisions which  have  crippled  those  stat- 
utes promulgated  by  Congress  and  the 
several  States  to  Insure  the  preservation 
of  our  democratic  ideals  and  Institutions. 
In  1964,  Mr.  Harold  W.  Kennedy,  thm 
cotinty  counsel  for  the  County  of  Los 


Angeles,  in  a  i  lerceptlve  analysis  of  the 
adverse  effects  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  subversive  activities,  aptly 
stated:  j 

l^e  test  emiloyed  where  coastltutlozuil 
rlgbts  are  asserted  to  box  governmental  ef- 
forts aimed  at  jellmlnatlng  a  threat  to  its 
Internal  6ecurlt|  LnTolves  a  balancing  by  the 
courts  of  the  competing  private  and  public 
Interests  at  staUe. 

The  Court  in  resolving  this  Issue  must  de- 
termine whetbef  the  subordinating  Interests 
of  the  state,  in  |  protecting  Itself,  overcomes 
the  individual  constitutional  rights  at  issue. 

A  lawyer's  duty  is  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  the  judiciary  and 
our  Judicial  syttem.  It  is  also  assuredly  a 
lawyer's  duty,  jwhen  he  finds  conditions 
warrant,  to  criticize  the  tone  and  trend  of 
decisions — especially  so  where  those  deci- 
sions have  a  profound  and  lasting  effect  on 
the  very  preservation  of  our  society.  Against 
the  background  of  the  frightening  and  in- 
escapable evidence  as  to  the  intent  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  and 
the  widespread  Internal  Communist  conspir- 
acy, the  Supreme  (^urt  has  without  doubt 
swung  the  scales  of  Justice  too  far  to  the 
side  of  IndlTldial  rights.  As  a  result,  the 
needs  of  the  pecple  In  this  critical  time  are 
made  subservient  and  subject  to  the  dictates 
of  subversive  individuals. 

In  recognition,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
basis  for  the  Stipreme  Court's  latest  deci- 
sion is  foimdeti  on  an  implied  "right  of 
association."  Justice  White,  Joined  by 
Justice  Harla^.  dissented,  stating: 

The  right  of  iosociatlon  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Constitution.  It  is  a  Judicial  con- 
struct appended  to  the  First  Amendment 
rights  to  speak  freely,  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances. 

Having  less  confidence  that  the  majority 
in  the  prescienoe  of  this  remote  body  when 
dealing  with  threats  to  the  security  of  tho 
country.  I  much  prefer  the  Judgment  of  (Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch  that  the 
Interest  of  respondent  (Kugene  Prank  Robel, 
a  machinist  foi    Todd  Shipyard  in  Seattle) 
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82        845 

3,585     4,430 


795 
5,225 


509 

5,734 


$16,542,000,000 
5.734,000,000 

22,276,000,000 


In  remaining  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  knowing  that  it  has  been  adjudicated 
a  Osmmunlst-actlon  organization,  is  leaa 
substantial  than  the  public  Interest  in  ex- 
cluding him  from  employment  in  critical 
defense  mdiistrtes, 

Mr.  Speaker,  1 9an  only  feel  that  amidst 
the  most  solemn  declarations  to  uphold 
and  defend  the  Constitution,  we  are  los- 
ing the  country  through  Judicial  prerog- 
ative and  penolqslveness. 


New  Seattle  Air  Serrke  Begins 
eember  17 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLT 

or   WASaiNCTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  DF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday,  December  15. 1967 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  in- 
dication of  the  manner  in  which  air 
travel  is  shrinkihg  our  globe  is  the  in- 
auguration December  17,  1967,  of  serv- 
ice by  Northwe^  Orient  Airlines  from 
SeatUe-Tacomajto  Hllo.  Hawaii.  Pres- 
ently, there  is  only  service  to  Honolulu. 
but  the  new  fllgpt  will  bring  "two  Ha- 
waiis"  to  the  people  of  the  great  Pacific 
Northwest.  | 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  area  receives  recognition  as  a 
major  air  terminal  in  world  travel. 

This  new  direct  service  will  place  the 
black  beaches  of  Hllo.  Hawaii,  within 
just  over  5  hours  of  the  tall  evergreen 
trees  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  proud  that,  once 
again,  aviation  history  ts  written  in 
Seattle. 
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Sua  of  $6.5  BUfioB  Spent:  Still  at 
DitadraBtafc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

or   SOUTH   CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Greenville  News  December  9,  1967. 

The  article  is  primarily  devoted  to  a 
speech  given  by  F.  Sadler  Love,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Textile  Manufac- 
turers Institute,  to  a  management  con- 
sultant seminar  meeting  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  Love  brings  out  several  statistics 
relating  to  tariff  rates  on  textile  goods 
from  low-wage  foreign  countries  which 
I  believe  wlU  be  of  interest  to  Members 
of  Congress. 

The  U.S.  textUe  industry  is  forced  to 
compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  who 
pay  their  employees  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  amount  earned  by  the  Ameri- 
can worker. 

The  UJ3.  textile  industy  has  spent  $6.5 
billion  for  expansion  and  technology 
over  the  past  10  years  to  better  equip  it 
for  the  competition  from  foreign  sources. 
The  foreign  manufacturer  does  not  have 
to  spend  such  amounts  for  new  plants 
and  equipment  because  of  low  wages, 
government  subsidies,  and  export  incen- 
tives—thus enabling  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer to  gain  a  larger  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can textile  market. 

There  are  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  who  depend  directly  on  the 
textile  Industry,  and  perhaps  millions 
who  Indirectly  would  suffer  from  the  re- 
sults of  our  present  tariff  policies  with 
regard  to  foreign  textile  imports.  If  the 
present  rate  of  imports  continue  to  in- 
crease, the  Jobs  of  a  great  number  of 
American  textile  workers  will  be  exported 
to  foreign  lands.  This  we  cannot  permit 
to  take  place. 

The  article  foUows: 
TSxTiLs  Spokesicam  Sats:    |S.S   Billion   Is 

SPBNT;  Sin.!.  AT  DiBAOVAMTACB 

Atlanta— The  VS.  textile  Industry  has 
spent  86.6  bilUon  for  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment in  the  last  10  years,  but  still  has  no 
•dvantage  over  foreign  producers,  an  indus- 
try spokesman  said  Friday. 

Speaking  to  160  persons  attending  a 
management  consulting  seminar,  F.  Sadler 
l^e,  secretary  of  the  American  TextUe 
Manufacturers  Institute,  said: 

"No  other  American  industry  suffers  the 
msadvantages  of  the  textile  industry  when 
it  comes  to  competing  with  Imports  from 
low-wag>e  foreign  coxintrlea. 

•"There  are  other  Industries  In  which  tech- 
nology is  Widespread,  or  in  which  raw  ma- 
terials are  widely  available."  Love  said,  "but 
none  has  the  unique  characteristics  of 'wide- 
spread technology,  relatively  low  capital  re- 
qulpements,  abundance  of  labor  and  raw  ma- 
««lals,  lo*  transportation  costs,  standard- 
»d  Interchangeable  products,  and  an  easUy 
ttwisportable,  non-pertsliable  product 
Ml,.  ®.^®-  *®'^'*  industry  has  spent  $9A 
1-r*^^  ^°'  "^"^  P^"'**  "><»  equipment  in  the 
»«  10  years,  but  this  has  given  us  no  edge 
^atsoever  over  foreign  countries  which  have 
•pent  only  fracUons  of  this  amount,  and  who 
not  only  have  the  same  resources  we  haya^ 


but  low  wages  and  a  long  list  of  govern- 
ment subsidies  and  export  mcentlves  which 
enable  them  to  keep  prices  down." 

Love  said  that  In  1966  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  2.8  bUllon  square  yards  of  teztUes 
imported  into  the  VS.  were  produced  in  only 
five  countries — Japan.  Hong  Kong,  Mexico, 
Portugal  and  Taiwan.  He  said  the  highest 
wage  in  either  of  these  coimtries  is  55  cents 
an  hour  in  Mexico.  Taiwan  is  the  lowest  at 
14  cents.  Love  said. 

Tet,  he  added,  the  U.S.  textile  Industry  has 
raised  is  wages  nearly  40  per  cent  in  10  years, 
and  intends  to  keep  pushing  wages  even 
though  forced  to  compete  through  current 
trade  policies,  with  low  wage  countries. 

"Current  rates  of  Imports  have  reached  the 
point  where  they  represent  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent threat  to  the  security  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  who  must  depend  on 
textUes  for  a  livelihood,"  Love  said,  adding: 

"Our  government  must  do  something  to 
curtaU  tills  fiood.  or  a  large  segment  of  the 
industry  is  certain  to  be  washed  down  the 
drain." 


End  of  Year  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  L  (BILL)  BROCK 

I  or  TEMNXSSXB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  BROC^.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
end  of  this  session  of  the  Congress  at 
hand,  I  insert  a  summary  of  the  accom- 
pUshments  of  this  body  into  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  Record.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  end-of-the-year  report  will  convey 
an  idea  of  some  of  the  key  decisions  and 
achievements  made  by  the  90th  Congress 
over  the  past  year : 

NEwsLErrsK,  Congeissman  Bnj,  BaocK 

Dbceiukr  1967. 

UKAK  Friend:  As  another  year  draws  to  a 
close,  may  I  Just  take  a  moment  to  say 
"thank  you."  We  have  so  much  to  be  grate- 
ful for  in  this  nation,  our  spiritual  heritage, 
our  political  and  economic  system  of  free- 
dom, our  neighbors  who  constantly  walk  the 
extra  mile. 

It  is  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  our 
friends  and  families  unite  for  spiritual  re- 
plenishment, that  the  real  meaning  of  Amer- 
ica becomes  clear  again.  Now,  as  half  a  mil- 
lion men  in  Viet  Nam  strive  to  preserve  this 
meaning,  our  rededicatlon  can  make  their 
efforts  worthwhile. 

Throughout  this  year  Tennesseans  have 
continued  to  bxilld  a  better  community,  to 
give  their  time  and  intereet  In  behalf'  of 
others.  This  expression  of  concern  has  pro- 
duced results  In  terms  of  mor»  Jobs  and 
better  schooU.  More  ImportanUy  It  reflects 
the  very  real  faith  of  this  nation  in  the 
valuee  which  made  it  great. 

Thus  may  I  simply  add  my  deep  gratitude 
to  you.  for  the  acceptance  of  personal  re- 
sponslbUities  so  evident  throughout  our 
area.  And  may  Muffett  an  I  extend  to  you 
and  yours  our  best  wishes  for  a  meaningful 
Christmas  and  a  wonderfiU  year  to  come. 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Bbock. 
a  loko  baul 

The  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  has 
been  a  long  one.  In  recent  years,  the  trend  has 
been  for  Congressional  sessions  to  stretch 
and  stretch  imtU,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  Oongrees  Is  In  session  the  year  around. 
There  is  a  statutory  limit  on  the  length  of 
a  Congressional  session,  set  back  in  1946 
at  the  last  day  in  July.  But  an  exception  pro- 
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vldlng  for  longer  sessions  in  times  of  war  or 
national  emergency  has  become  the  rule,  and 
the  1946  deadline  has  been  forgotten  In  the 
flood  of  legislative  business  that  Congress  has 
assumed  through  the  years.  At  any  rate.  In 
this  letter  I  woiUd  Uke  to  list  some  of  the 
major  Congressional  actions  of  1967. 

SOCIAL    SSCtTSITT 

Provides  for  an  mcrease  In  benefits  for  an 
beneficiaries.  The  amount  of  earnings  sub- 
ject to  tax  is  increased  from  4  ...600  to  $7,800 
and  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted without  a  loss  in  benefits  is  increased 
from  $1,680  to  »2.880  with  reduced  benefits 
Disabled  persons  over  50  years  are  eUglble  for 
beneflu  A  serious  omission  is  the  bill's  fail- 
ure to  provide  for  automatic  cost  of  living 
increases  in  benefits.  However,  the  bm  does 
provide  for  a  major  tightening  up  on  wel- 
fare fraud  and  abuse,  something  sotvly 
needed.  I  suported  this  bill. 

AIR    POLLXmoN    COnAoL 

.•  Requires  regional  air  quaUty  standards  to 
be  set  up  by  the  States  and  provides  that  the 
Federal  govennment  may  step   in  If  a  state 
falls  to  set  or  enforce  clean  air  standards 
I  voted  for  this  measxire. 

FEDERAL  PAY-POSTAL  RATES 

Increases  Federal  classified  employees'  sal- 
aries by  4.6%  and  postal  employees'  pay  by 
e%.  First-class  maU  rates  are  increased  from 
6c  to  6c,  and  airmail  rates  from  8c  to  lOc 
Third-class  mall  rates  are  Increased  by  ao- 

?^^?***'y  *0%  to  3.6c  In  1968  and  4c  in 
1969. 1  voted  for  this  legislation. 

WrEKANS'   BEN^riTB 

Gives  veterans  and  their  dependents  a  cost- 
of-Uving  mcrease  in  pension  payments,  pro- 
vides full  wartime  rates  of  compensation  for 
those  injured  during  the  Vietnam  era  and 
pensions  for  those  who  become  disabled 
Provides  higher  educational  allowances  for 
veterans  attending  college  and  new  training 
programs  under  the  Cold  War  GI  BiUI 
actively  supported  the  legUlaUon. 

HIGSES   EDUCATIOK 

Extended,  In  amended  form,  the  controver- 
siai  Teacher  Corps  through  fiscal  1970  en- 
suring local  conti^l  of  the  program.  Author- 
ized funds  for  graduate  feUowship  programs 
elementary  and  secondary  personnel  train- 
ing, and  higher  education  personnel  train- 
ing. I  voted  for  these  amendments. 

MEAT  INSPKCnON 

m^t^'J??,"  P'o^'l"  "»»t  tt»«  I^^eral  govem- 
f^!^  ^"-  P*y  up  to  H  of  each  state's  meat 
inspection  costs  in  which  the  meat  inspec- 

h?^,?''^!!^™  ™**'*  *^«  Federal  standees 
established  in  the  Act.  Federal  inspection  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wlU  be  Insti- 

1"k^k  "i^""  *  *^®*  y«"  P«rt«»  1°  states 
.T^H  5°  ^°*  conform  to  the  prescribed 
standards.  Tennessee  Is  now  1  of  29  states 
with  strong  InspecUon  Uws  and,  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
would  be  eligible  for  the  Fedenil  paymenS 

fn?"  wn?  "'''*•"■  ^^^  legislation.  I  supported 
this  bill. 

TAX  SURCHARGE 

Hearings  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
committee  were  resumed  on  the  Presidents 
proposed  10%  surtax  and  on  a  new  Admin- 
istration expendltxire-reducuon  plan  for 
1968.  There  is  no  chance  that  final  action 
wUl  be  taken  untU  next  year.  Many  of  us 

question  the  need  for  a  tax  increase  under 
the  present  economic  situation.  I  also  ques- 
tion the  right  of  Washington  to  raise  per- 
sonal taxes  when  thU  government  refuses  to 
reduce  Its  spending  progi^ins. 

POVIRTT  BILL 

Authorizes  $1.98  bilUon  for  fiscal  1968  and 
$2.18  bUllon  for  fiscal  19«9.  Provides  that 
control  of  Community  AcUon  Programs  be 
turned  over  to  pubUc  officials  on  the  local 
level.  Also,  includes  restrictions  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  and  two  anU-  . 
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riot  amendments.  In  light  of  administration 
refiisal  to  eoireet  basic  ineqtiltlea  In  this  pro- 
gram, I  opposed  the  bill. 

FOaBGN   AID 

Congress  approved  $2.3  billion  for  fiscal 
1968  for  the  Foreign  Aid  program.  I  voted 
against  this  appropriation,  because  the  Sen- 
ate refused  to  accept  the  cutback  in  funds 
recommended  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivea,  and  I  couldn't  Justify  excessive  spend- 
ing for  the  program  in  light  of  the  present 
economic  situation. 

OOm    NATIONAL    COVCRNMKNT 

With  the  federal  govenmient  growing  blg- 
fer  and  bigger  each  year.  Congress'  Job  of 
carefully  scrutinizing  spending  becomes 
mu<^  more  difficult.  Perhaps  even  more  Im- 
portant, it  is  almost  impossible  for  private 
citizens  and  even  local  governments  to  keep 
informed  on  all  the  federal  programs  avail- 
able. 

In  its  role  as  "watchdog"  of  your  tax  dol- 
lars, the  Congress  must  make  a  much  greater 
etrort  to  determine  our  national  priorities. 
We  can  no  longer  vote  on  each  program  with- 
out considering  its  relationship  to  and  effect 
upon  the  national  economy.  Thus  a  growing 
nvmiber  of  us  are  insisting  upon  a  "legisla- 
tive budget"  to  be  prepared  here.  We  have 
also  asked  that  consideration  be  g;iven  to  a 
shift  in  the  nation's  fiscal  year  back  to  Jan- 
\iary  1st  in  order  that  more  time  could  be 
spent  in  study,  consideration,  and  debate. 

The  problem  facing  our  communities  and 
states  Is  even  greater.  Thus  in  the  coming 
year  I  hope  to  gain  more  support  tor  the  bill 
I  introduced  which  provides  federal  tax  shar- 
ing for  education.  We  must  give  local  govern- 
ment a  broader  base  of  resources  if  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  meet  their  responsi- 
t>lUttea.  

The  idea  of  tax  sharing  on  an  automatic 
bfksls  without  federal  controls  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  school  groups  through- 
out the  country,  as  w<ell  as  the  unammous 
support  of  the  SO  governors. 

Porbape  1968  will  see  a  major  break- 
through m  restoring  req>onslbllitles  to  our 
local  ootnmunltles  and  to  our  Congress.  I 
hope  so. 

NEXT    SESSION 

Congress  will  reconvene  on  January  15, 
1968. 

vxsrroKS 

CKattanooga:  Carl  L.  Gibson.  Herbert  M. 
Houston,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  B.  Hendrix, 
Mrs.  Anne  M.  McC&llle,  Elgin  &nitb,  Vtn. 
Dorothy  Hicks,  Raymond  Bale,  Mrs.  Parle 
Langley  and  Lee.  C.  L.  Dickson,  Gloria  Carter. 
Oharlea  B.  Chamberlin,  m.  Dr.  Alfred 
Quinton. 


Sgt.  AlTetter  L.  Winston 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   aCAXTLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15, 1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sgt.  Alvester  L.  Winston,  a  serviceman 
from  Maryland,  was  recently  killed  In 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  cour- 
age of  this  young  man  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  following  ar- 
ticle In  the  Record  : 

SnusxANT  WiNSTOK,  VncT  Combat  Midic 
Sgt.   Alvekter'  L.  Winston,   a   19-year-old 
native   of   Richmond    who    grew    up    near 
Owynns  Falls  Park,  has  died  in  Vietnam  of 


shrapnel  woundi,  the  Defense  Department 
announced  yeeteiday. 

The  sergeant's  mother,  Mrs.  Richard  B. 
Lewis,  of  4016  C&nston  avenue,  said  hw  son 
had  been  in  Vleinam  four  months. 

She  said   Army  reprekentatlves  told  her 
that  Sergeant  Winston  "was  wounded  by 
shrapnel  from  a  bomb"  and  died  two  weeks 
later  at  the  3d  Slirglcal  Hospital. 

WAS  A   IODIC 

Mrs.  Lewis  said  her  son  was  in  c<xnbat  as 
a  medic  with  an'infantry  company. 

He  attended  Edmondson  High  School 
through  the  tenth  grade. 

Mrs.  Lewis  said  her  ton  played  basketbcJl 
wUle  at  Edmondson. 

She  said  he  worked  briefiy  for  an  auto- 
mobile dealer  washing  cars  before  enlisting 
in  the  Army.  "Hi  was  only  19  last  week  and 
would  have  been  in  Vietnam  exactly  four 
months  next  wew,"  she  said. 

Sergeant  Winston  is  survived  by  his 
mother  and  by  pis  step-father,  Richard  E. 
Lewis. 


December  15,  1967 


Major  Barr  Stales  the  Case  for  a  Ljmdon 
Jolpison  Victory 


I|>N 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  fENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Friday,  Pecernber  15,  1967 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Johnson  administration  has  been  an  im- 
pressive one  in  legislative  achievements 
that  have  had  and  will  continue  to  have 
a  meaningful  idpact  on  the  Uvea  of  all 
Americans.  It  is  a  positive  and  forward- 
looking  record. | 

Mayor  Josepi  M.  Barr,  of  Pittsburgh, 
stated  the  case  very  well  In  his  address 
of  December  1$  at  WilUamsport,  Pa.  I 
Include  a  sumi&ary  concerning  his  re- 
marks at  this  i^int  in  the  Record: 

Mayor  Barr  Stages  thx  Case  for  a  Ltnoon 
JoqNSON  Victory 

Last  night.  In  al  magnificent  address.  Mayor 
Joseph  Barr  of  t^ttsburgh  stated  the  case 
for  President  Jol^nson's  reelection  in  1S68. 

"If  you  really  Want  to  be  honest  about  it." 
the  Mayor  said,  "the  only  true  and  legitimate 
criticism  to  be  made  of  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration is  that  iti  has  done  too  much,  it  has 
fulfilled  its  pronilses  too  fully,  it  has  kept 
its  word  too  closely." 

Those  who  art  opposed  to  model  cities, 
medicare,  aid  to  education,  wholesome  meat 
bills  and  all  of  tke  scores  of  other  landmark 
legislation  passed  during  the  Johnson  ad- 
mlnisration  have^  a  good  case  for  not  voting 
for  the  Presidents 

But  those  Ansericans,  he  went  on.  who 
want  and  need  tl  Us  legislation  will  continue 
to  suppcHt  a  President  and  an  Administra- 
tion that  has  championed  these  causes. 

The  mayor  noted  that  while  "the  battles 
against  disease  and  poverty  have  not  been 
won."  \mder  the  President's  leadership  "the 
fight  has  begun  and  Lyndon  Johnson  started 
It " 

Those  who  wlsi  to  vote  Republican  have  a 
clear  mandate  to  do  so.  For  as  the  mayor 
pointed  out:  "Tou  should  vote  Republican 
because  the  RepubUcans  In  Congress  have 
opposed  these  programs  in  overwhelming 
majority." 

Those  who  vot«  Republican  will  show  their 
displeasure  against  aU  of  the  great  VeglsU- 
tion  compiled  du  ring  the  Johnson  years. 


And  those  Ame^cans  who  believe  that 
under  Lyndon  Johnson's  leadership  our  na- 
tion has  responsibly  come  to  grips  with  the 
economic  and  social  problenxs  of  our  time. 
Will  vote  for  the  man  and  the  party  respons- 
ible for  the  benefits  we  now  enjoy. 

This  Is  what  election  year  1968  is  all  about. 
And  In  Mayor  Barr^  words:  "I  support  Lyn- 
don Jobnaon  and  [Hubert  Humphrey  this 
year  and  mezt  .  .  .t  support  them  because  I 
am  convinced,  beyond  any  question,  that 
they  are  best  for  America. 

And  I  have  no  dpubt  America  knows  that 
to  be  true,  as  it  WIU  show  decisively  next 
November. 


Newark,  NJ.,  typograplikal  Union 

EXTENSIOIf  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    M^W    JXKSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15. 1967 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mt.  Speaker,  the  Newark, 
NJr..  Typographical  Union  No.  103,  a 
subordinate  unlott  of  the  International 
Tyix>gn«)hlcal  Union,  reached  its  100th 
milestone  on  Jim«  19,  1967. 

I  am  pleased  tb  insert  in  the  Record 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  membership 
commemorating  this  notable  event: 

RESOLTTTION    COMIC9I01tATING   THE    IOOtH    AN- 
NIVEBSAKT        Or        ^fEWASK        TYPOCRAPHICAI 

Union  No.  103     I 

Whereas:  God  in  His  Infinite  Wisdom  has 
ordained  Man  to  be  of  free  will  and  free  con- 
science during  his  lifetime,  and 

Whereas:  Such  n)en  were  caused  to  be  the 
founders  and  clia^r  members  of  Typo- 
graphical Union  Noi  103  on  June  igth  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Sixty-seven,  in  The  City  of  Newark  and  Sov- 
ereign State  of  New  Jersey,  and 

Whereas:  Throtigfti  the  exempllflcatlon  of 
fraternal  love  and  Qharlty  this  association  of 
prmters  and  apprentices  has  fostered  upon 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
through  its  leadership  in  the  fight  for  decent 
and  healthful  working  conditions,  a  fair  day's 
pay  for  a  fair  day's  work,  the  opportunity  to 
preserve  and  advance  the  skills  of  this  graphic 
arts  industry  throiigb  its  system  of  appren- 
tice training  and  the  development  of  leaders 
who  have  made  an^  continue  to  make  their 
mark  in  areas  of  go\^mment.  community  and 
religious  duties,  an4 

Whereas:  Prom  ]thls  great  union  have 
emanated  many  meh  and  women  of  good  will, 
imbued  with  the  nct>le  alms  of  this  fraternal, 
productive  and  industrious  union,  who  have 
become  active  In  local  and  state  polittcs. 
humane  projects  in  their  communities  and 
parish  churches,  so  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  this  QOth  session  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  takes  note  of 
the  momentous  occasion  of  The  lOOth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Typographical  Union  No.  103 
of  Newark,  N.J.,  one  of  the  oldest;  the  meet 
Industrious  and  progressive  in  the  United 
States,  and  t>e  it  further 

Resolved:  That  this  Resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord In  the  year  of  Oiu-  Lord  1967  and  be  it 
finally 

les  of  this  Resolution  be 
m  B.  Johnson,  President 
Blmer  Brown.  President 
Typogr^>hlcaI  Union; 
.tional  President  of  the 
An<-CIO;  Vincent  Ij.  Murphy,  President  of 
the  New  Jersey  dtate  AFL-CIO;  Rlchsrd 
Hughes.  Ctoremor  M  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey; and  that  sufficient  copies  be  spread  upon 


R«e(4ved:  That 
forwarded  to 
oC  the  Vnlted  Stai 
of  the 
OeorgeMeany, 


December  15,  1967 
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the  minutes  of  the  Union  for  aU  posterity. 
In  the  Name  of  Our  Lord — Amen. 
Alain  W.  Ebickson, 

President. 
Edward  W.  Dttbois, 

Vice-President. 
Herican  O.  Lombakoi, 
.  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Frank  W.  Jaremback, 

Recorder. 
William  E.  Putschkr, 

Sergeant-at-Arms. 


The  150th  Birthday  of  IlUnoU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  move 
into  the  final  hours  of  what  has  been  a 
lon^,  difficult,  and  sometimes  frustrating 
session  of  Congress,  I  am  happy  to  in- 
ject a  iiappy  note  into  the  Rzcoro  and. 
at  course,  I  have  reference  to  the  up- 
coming celebration  of  the  150th  birth- 
day of  my  home  State  of  Illinois. 

On  February  18,  1968.  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  vrtll  present  an  hour- 
kMig  national  telecast,  "I  Remember  nii- 
note"  with  Steve  Allen  doing  the  narra- 
tloo.  The  show  will  also  Include  other 
hometown  niinoisans  such  as  Jack 
Benny,  Benny  Ooodman,  Dave  Garro- 
way,  and  many  others. 

TTiere  will  be  as  many  as  1,500  indi- 
vidual pageants  and  other  events  tiding 
place  throughout  the  State,  hicluding  an 
impressive  program  which  will  take  place 
around  Memorial  Day  in  my  home  town 
of  Peoria. 

It  is  not  often  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  a  Democratic  Governor,  but  I 
must  say  I  subscribe  to  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  our  Governor,  the  Honorable 
Otto  Kemer,  when  he  said: 

We  would  be  hard  put  to  show  how  great 
Illinois  is,  but  1968  should  be  the  year  to 
prove  it. 

Let  me  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  come  and  visit 
with  us  any  time  next  year  and  help  us 
make  this  a  happy  and  unforgettable 
celebration. 

I  Include  an  editorial  from  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  entitled  "Illinois:  The 
Drum  RoU  Starts"  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks: 

Illinois:  Thx  Dkttm  Roll  Stabts 

The  drums  are  starting  to  roll  for  Illinois. 

Oood  old  niinols.  the  21st  state  admitted 
to  the  Union.  Oood  old  Illinois,  a  state  that 
wached  its  150th  birthday  this  week,  an 
event  that  will  be  celebrated  for  a  year 
straight. 

Last  night's  TV  show  served  as  a  musical 
kick-off  for  the.  12-month  celebration.  More 
wUl  come.  On  Peb.  18,  for  instance,  an  hour 
kmg  national  telecast.  "I  Remember  1111- 
note."  will  be  presented  by  NBC  with  Steve 
*Uen  narrating.  Other  home-town  niinois- 
^  on  the  show  will  include  Jack  Benny, 
Benny  Goodman,  Dave  Oarroway,  and  Bob 
Hope. 

Indeed,  more  than  1,600  Individual  pag- 
•snts  or  other  events  wUl  take  place  dur- 
™«  the  year.  Including  a  big  one  in  Peoria 
wne  time  in  May.  at  which  the  President  of 
we  United  States  may  appear. 


The  Idea  of  the  celebration,  in  addition  to 
having  a  little  fun,  is  get  some  valuable  pub- 
licity for  the  state  by  proving  It  is  one  of 
the  top  areas  In  the  U.S. 

"We  would  be  hard  put  to  show  how  great 
Illinois  is."  said  Gov.  Otto  Kemer.  "But  1968 
should  be  the  year  to  prove  it." 

Kemer  has  urged  every  community  large 
and  small,  every  agency  from  P.T.A.S  to  As- 
sociations of  Commerce,  to  beat  the  drums 
for  nilnois  during  this,  our  birthday  year. 

Actually,  the  big  push  is  not  to  seU  our 
hist<M7  on  a  kind  of  snob  appeal  basis,  but 
to  sell  our  state  as  a  great  home  for  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  in  hopes  of  attracting 
more  giants  to  lUlnols  to  provide  Jobs  and 
tax   revenues. 

In  fact,  the  whole  year  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  big  selling  Job — selUng  niinols  to  the 
nation.  Perhaps  we  could  aU  take  part  in 
it.  for  this  year  especially,  by  being  "sales- 
men for  Illinois,"  in  tallting  up  the  advan- 
tages of  tills  state  to  outsiders.  Word  of 
mouth  advertising,  after  all.  is  the  greatest 
of  all.  And  we  have  a  pretty  good  product 
to  sell. 


Erpf  Proves   Caltare   Has   Its   Practical 
Possibilities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15. 1967 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  ^leaker,  a  very  distin- 
guished resident  of  my  27th  Congres- 
sional District  In  New  York,  Mr.  Armand 
Grover  Erpf,  has  been  honored  by  his 
friends.  They  have  established  a  chair 
In  his  honor  at  Columbia  University. 

The  notable  characteristic  about  Mr. 
Erpf  is  his  ability  to  generate  economic 
success  out  of  Intellectual  and  cultural 
pursuits.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Erpf  will 
testify  that  he  is  a  lively  and  scintillating 
personality. 

I  offer  the  New  York  Times  story  about 
Mr.  Erpf  from  today's  Issue  as  follows : 
COLTTMBiA  Nambs  A  Chais  roB  Erft — Prsends 

SuKPaiSE  FiNANcm  Wfth  $500,000  Endow- 

MSNT 

(By  Henry  Raymont) 

A  Wall  Street  investment  banker  who 
played  a  major  part  in  building  Crowell- 
Colller-MacmUlan  Into  one  of  the  country's 
largest  publlsliing  corporations  will  be  hon- 
ored with  a  95fD,000  chair  at  Columbia 
University. 

The  banker  is  Armand  Grover  Erpf,  a  part- 
ner m  Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co.  Mr.  Erpf  Is  re- 
garded in  financial  circles  as  one  of  Wall 
Street's  most  secretive  and  successful  per- 
sonalities, particularly  in  the  field  of  mod- 
ernizing and  expanding  corporations. 

Last  night  he  was  extolled  by  a  group  of 
leading  bankers  and  educators  for  his  contri- 
bution to  publishing  and  education  and  for 
his  support  of  the  arts.  They  met  at  the 
Gramercy  Park  mansion  of  Benjamin  Son- 
nenberg.  the  retired  publicist,  for  a  testi- 
monial dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  Erpf's  70th 
birthday. 

Plans  for  the  Armand  O.  Erpf  Chair  in  cor- 
porations were  disclosed  during  the  dinner 
by  Dr.  Courtney  C.  Brown,  dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business,  who  recalled  the 
banker's  long  association  with  the  school  as 
an  occasional  lecturer  and  chairman  of  its 
graduate  councU. 

ENDOWICXNT    IS    A    StTBPUSB 

The  announcement  came  as  a  surprise  to 
Mr.  Erpf.  It  had  been  kept  a  secret  for  sev- 


eral months  by  John  L.  Loeb,  the  head  of 
Loeb.  Rhoades.  and  by  several  of  the  friends 
and  aasocUtes  of  Mr.  Erpf  who  set  up  the 
endowment. 

In  an  interview  in  his  Park  Avenue  apart- 
ment. Mr.  Erpf  revealed  some  of  the  details 
of  his  publishing  operations,  gave  a  cheer- 
fully gloomy  assessment  of  manUnd's  pros- 
pects in  an  age  of  conflict  and  technology 
and  offered  some  pointed  thoughts  to  artists 
and  Intellectuals. 

Sitting  ta  a  Louis  XV  sofa  in  his  book- 
lined  study,  Mr.  Erpf  recalled  how  Crow-U 
Collier  acquired  The  Macmlllan  Publishing 
Company  in  1958  and  went  on  to  expand 
$27-n:Ullion  of  sales  to  $225-mlUion  in  10 
years. 

He  acknowledged  that  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  board  of  CroweU  Collier  he  per- 
suaded the  company  to  allocate  funds  for  the 
contemplated  expansion,  but  that  the  board 
of  Macmlllan  at  first  "didn't  like  the  idea." 
So  he  moved  swiftly  to^acquiring  controlling 
stock  In  Macmlllan. 

"In  one  case,  the  board  of  directors  waa 
persuaded,  in  the  other  case,  it  was  coerced," 
he  remarked  with  a  broad  smile.  "Which  Is 
the  way  it  should  be.  I  don't  want  a  world 
without  some  violence." 

Mr.  Erpf  helped  Crowell-OoUler-Macmlllan 
to  acquire  in  quick  succession,  several  other 
enterprises  connected  with  publishing  and 
leanUng.  They  included  the  Brentano  book- 
stores, the  Berlitz  Schools  of  Languages  and 
BerUtz  Publications. 

Although  many  WaU  Street  bankers  are 
prepared  to  go  to  great  length  to  help  their 
corporate  customers  expand  in  the  publish- 
ing business.  Mr.  Erpf  gave  Crowell  Collier 
the  special  advantage  of  his  personal  interest 
in  the  commumcations  industry. 

Mr.  Erpf  Is  noted.  Xor  example,  for  the 
amount  of  time  he  will  give  to  publishing 
matters  and  for  his  ability  to  come  up  with 
workable  Ideas. 

"My  main  Interest  Is  Loeb,  Rhoades,"  he 
said.  "After  all.  everything  start*  from 
there."  The  fact  that  Loeb.  Rhoades— 
through  me  as  one  of  the  partners — was  able 
to  be  an  architect  of  a  publishing  oompany 
is  interesting.  I  rather  that  we  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  than  with  buUding 
a  steel  mill,  which  was  a  very  mce  thing  to 
do  in  1808.  but  which  U  rather  routine  to- 
day and  it's  not  as  exciting  to  me. 

"The  exciting  thing  abont  modem  capi- 
talism, American  modem  capitalism.  Is  that 
it  is  moving  into  other  areas  than  the  mere 
production  of  commodities.  And  in  those 
areas,  more  and  more  the  human  being  la 
not  a  commodity,  but  must  become  an  to- 
dependent,  vital  entity.  And  you  can't  have 
a  creative  corporation  where  you  continue  to 
treat  people  as  though  they  were  organiza- 
tion men  or  a  commodity." 


Personality  in  the  News:  James  G. 
Caffrey,  VFW  Commander 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  xxw  jnsBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15. 1967 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  capable  and  popular  leaders  in  the 
Nation  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
is  James  G.  Caffrey,  Jr.,  of  Woodbridge 
Township,  State  commander  in  New 
Jersey. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  Jim  Caf- 
frey is  such  a  great  patriot  is  the  date  of 
his  birth — July  4,  1923.  An  active  and 
dedicated  commander,  he  cited  the  prob- 
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lems  and  goals  of  State  veterans  in  the 
Important  fields  of  compensation  and 
pensions,  to  a  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee. 

I  could  say  a  good  deal  more  about  this 
dynamic  and  effervescent  veterans  lead- 
er, but  a  feature  article  in  the  Sunday 
Home  News,  of  New  Brunswick,  Njr., 
covered  the  numerous  attribute  and 
strong  leadership  of  Jim  Caffrey,  my 
friend  of  many  years. 

The  article,  by  Walter  Shepard,  Is  en- 
titled "Personality  in  the  News:  James 
G.  Caffrey,  VPW  Commander." 

The  article  follows: 
PnsoNALrrr  m  thk  Nkws:  Jakes  O.  Cmtret, 

VFW   COICM ANDEK 

(By  Walter  Shepard) 

Tliere'a  a  lot  of  tradition  behind  the  career 
of  Jamea  O.  Oaffrey,  Jr.,  Middlesex  Oovinty  de- 
tective and  state  commander  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 

On  the  law  enforcement  aide  Caffrey,  a  big, 
burly,  blueeyed  native  Ne^arker,  has  In^l- 
ratlon  from  a  grandfather  who  was  a  poUce 
captain  and  an  uncle  who  was  deputy  chief 
of  Newark's  finest.  His  fater,  a  truant  <^cer 
in  Newark  schools,  worked  cloaely  with  po- 
lice In  many  Instances — so  the  police  In-' 
clinatlon  Is  understandable. 

It  Is  to  his  father  that  Caffrey  attributes 
his  VFW  actlvlUes.  The  elder  Caffrey,  a  World 
War  I  veteran  and  fcrmer  commander  of 
VallM>urg  Post  339,  signed  young  Jim  up  as 
a  member  even  while  he  was  in  service  during 
World  War  n. 

"I  gueae  some  of  my  father's  Interest  and 
activities  In  veterans  affairs  rubbed  off  on 
me,"  Caffrey  explains.  But  he  adds  that 
some  friends  cite  his  birthday,  July  4,  (1923) 
as  his  Inspiration. 

The  fact  remains  that,  whatever  the  inspi- 
ration, the  results  have  been  such  that  about 
a  thousand  friends  and  associates,  p>arttcular- 
ly  in  police  and  veterans'  affairs,  were  on 
band  last  night  at  the  Hotel  Robert  Treat. 
Newark,  to  pay  tribute  to  Caffrey  »nd  his 
achievements. 

National  VFW  Commander  Joseph  A.  Scer- 
ra,  Oongressman  Edward  Patten,  Deputy 
Mayor  Paul  BeUly  ot  Newark  and  Mayor 
Ralph  Barone  of  Woodbrldge  will  be  among 
the  notables  present,  while  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes  had  been  scheduled  to  attend  but 
bowed  out  earlier  in  the  week  due  to  eye 
stirgery. 

A  particular  notable  present  was  Caffrey's 
wife,  Eleaoor,  who  in  nearly  two  decades  of 
actlvi^  with  the  VFW's  Auxiliary  rose  to  the 
ofllce  of  state  president,  in  1963-64,  and  is 
preeenUy  the  secretary  of  the  statewide  or- 
ganization— all  this  done  while  bearing  and 
raising  four  young  Oaffreys.  Now  a  school 
nurse  In  Woodbrldge.  she  U  studying  for  her 
B.  Sc.  In  Nursing  in  her  spare  moments. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  the  dinner  was  held 
to  Newark,  where  Caffrey  was  born  and 
raised,  having  come  to  Middlesex  County 
only  In  June.  1960,  as  number  two  man  in  a 
Civil  Service  examination  for  county  detec- 
tive. 

Bom  and  raised  In  the  Ironbound  section, 
he  attended  Sacred  Heart  Grammar  School 
and  West  Side  High  School,  where  he  was 
moderately  active  in  sports  and  played  var- 
sity football  in  bis  senior  year. 

Shortly  after  graduation  he  enlisted  In 
the  Army,  was  trained  In  the  Signal  Corps 
at  Camp  Edison,  in  Seagirt.  Only  "a  skinny 
kid,"  as  compared  to  bis  present  360  pounds, 
be  was  training  for  field  construction  work. 
But  he  was  laid  low  by  pnetunonla  and  on 
recovery  was  transferred  to  the  Medical 
Corps,  where  he  served  with  a  special  surgi- 
cal team  after  receiving  training  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  as  an  operating  room  techni- 
cian, serving  with  the  lOetb  General  Hos- 
pital overseas  In  the  ETO. 

About  two  years  after  his  discharge  from 


the  service  b4  Joined  the  police  department 
In  Newark,  where  he  became  a  detective 
working  on  a  variety  of  cases  from  homicide 
to  fraud — a  good  gener^  background  for  his 
work  with  Prosecutor  Edward  J.  Dolan  who 
was  another  of  those  at  Caffrey's  dinner  last 
night.  I 

It  Is  understandable  that  If  there  Is  an 
element  of  specialty.  It  is  in  the  field  of 
homicide  case$.  This  is  based  partially  on  his 
experience  wlllh  the  Newark  department,  his 
World  War  II  experience  as  a  medic,  and  spe- 
cial courses  at  Harvard  In  which  the  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  Boston  police  department  Is 
a  consultant. 

As  far  as  hl«  VFW  activities  are  concerned, 
although  his  father  had  enrolled  him  in 
Post  339  while  in  service,  after  he  Joined  the 
Newark  police  deptartment  Caffrey  Joined  the 
Newark  Police  Post  1339,  the  largest  In  the 
nation. 

Seeing  the  service  c^portuniUes  existing, 
he  dug  In  an^  worked  his  way  up  through 
the  post's  ra^ks,  continuing  on  the  state 
level  as  Judgf  Advocate,  junior  and  senior 
vice  commander  and,  last  June,  becoming 
elected   state  commander. 

One  of  his  present  efforts  Is  in  the  Increas- 
ing of  VFW  msmbershlp.  In  view  of  the  many 
goals  and  challenges  presented  by  veterans' 
affairs. 

As  state  con^ander  several  months  ago  he 
presented  the'  state's  veterans'  story  to  a 
presidential  a4vl8ory  committee,^  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  compensations  and  pen- 
sions— areas  of  particular  concern. 

As  a  result,  efforts  of  Caffrey  and  other 
veterans'  leaders  are  centered  In  such  things 
as  protecUon  of  Wca-ld  War  I  veterans  from 
possible  loss  of  pensions  or  other  benefits, 
while  at  the  same  time  seeking  consldo-a- 
Uon  for  the  l^t  of  World  War  n  prisoners 
of  war,  many  df  whom  are  only  now  showing 
the  effects  of  itkonths  of  Imprisonment,  mal- 
nutritlcm  or  either  factors  that  have  made 
th«m  suscepUble  to  illness  or  dlsabUltles  or 
of  one  sort  or  another. 

Such  things  are  essentially  a  VPW  crusade, 
Inasmuch  as  mfemberslilp  In  the  organization 
calls  for  over^as  service,  where  Imprison- 
ment or  wotm^  might  have  been  incurred. 
But  there  Is  food  cooperation  from  other 
veterans  groups  In  many  of  these  campaigns, 
Caffrey  admits; 

It  Is  of  Inter^t  that  the  VPW  feels  that  the 
Vietnam  coniUpt  Is  sufficiently  serious  that 
any  GI  on  service  there  is  automatically  eli- 
gible for  VFW  membership,  with  previous 
servloe  requirements  discarded.  On  this  sub- 
ject, according  to  Caffrey,  the  VFW  will  sup- 
port any  aotloa  needed  for  victory  and  U  un- 
alterably opposed  to  any  cease  fires,  truce 
or  other  arbltriry  settlement  of  the  conflict. 
On  the  other  tand.  the  VFW  was  completely 
unhappy  aboult  the  closing  of  national  cem- 
eteries, sxMih  «s  that  at  Beverly,  and  has 
worked  successfully  for  the  rescinding  of  the 
presidential  order  to  the  point  that  the  re- 
opening of  the  cemetery  Is  in  view. 

However,  it  *iould  be  under  the  Veterans 
Administrstion,  rather  than  the  Army.  Oaf. 
frey  feels,  whlls  another  campaign  Is  for  the 
establishment  ©f  a  Senate  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  to  fcelp  further  Interest  In  mlU- 
tery  personnel  and  its  general  welfare.  The 
VFW  is  also  bitterly  opposed  to  the  return 
oS  OkioAWA  to  the  Japanese,  as  well  as  the 
admission  of  R0d  Ctiina  to  the  U.N. 

So  it  is  that  Caffrey  Is  leading  veterans' 
efforts  In  these  areas  In  between  giving  what 
attention  he  cSn  to  the  four  younger  Caf- 
irejs:  Ellen.  l»;  James  B..  16;  and  twins 
OoUeen  and  Brian.  12. 

One  of  his  bobbles — an  extensive  library 
much  appreciated  by  neighboring  young- 
sters— is  in  beialf  of  the  younger  Caffreys 
while  for  himself  he  enjoys  collecting  VFW 
buttons,  badges  and  service  patches  as  a 
Mmlnder  of  the  efforts  he  and  his  wife  have 
made  In  behalf  of  veterans,  their  families 
and  dependents,  and  the  work  yet  to  be  done 
in  this  direction. 


Jecember  15,  1967 

Nicht4«ruh  Cml  RichU 


December  15,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

M  OF         ■ 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

C^  mw   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSfe  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  BINaHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
November  17,  t  placed  in  the  Record  a 
New  York  Times  article  on  the  current 
trial  of  36  South-West  African  tribesmen 
in  Pretoria,  Soiith  Africa,  which  serves  to 
underline  the  nightmarish  state  of  basic 
dvll  rights  under  the  present  South 
African  regime.  These  black  tribesmen 
are  being  tried  under  an  ex  post  facto 
terrorist  law  wtilch  forces  them  to  prove 
their  innocenc^  "beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt." 

In  case  thete  should  be  any  doubt 
about  the  natuie  of  the  law  in  question 
I  Insert  herewith  the  text  of  the  act  of 
June  12, 1967.  T 

I  will  call  pa^cular  attention  to  sec- 
tion 9  whfch  provides  that  the  act.  except 
for  certain  sections,  "shall  be  deemed  to 
have  come  Into  operation  on  the  27th  day 
of  June  1967,*'  and  section  2  which 
provides  that  "the  accused  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  cbmmltted  or  attempted  to 
commit  .  .  .  subh  act  with  Intent  to  en- 
danger the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
In  the  Republic,  unless  It  is  proved  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  that  he  did  not 
Intend  any  of  the  results  aforesaid." 

I  also  attach  hereto  a  memorandum  on 
the  act  by  the  Reverend  Kenneth  N 
Carstens,  of  tlie  National  CJouncU  of 
Churches'  Afriton  Department,  and  an 
editorial  on  thd  trial  which  appeared  In 
the  New  Yoric|Tlmes  on  December  9 
1967: 

TBCT  OF  Act  of  Junk  12.   1967 — Sowth- 
WBST  Afsica 

Act  to  prohibit  terroristic  activities  and  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  criminal  proce- 
dure; and  to  prjvlde  for  other  incidental 
matters. 

(English   text  slimed   by   the  Acting  Stat* 

]>resldent.) 

(Assented  to  12th  June,  1967.) 

Be  It  enacted  By  the  State  President,  the 

Senate  and  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the 

RepubUc  of  Soutb  Africa,  as  foUows:— 

ifEFUfrnoNs 

1.  In  this  Act,  linless  the  context  otherwise 
Indicates — 

(I)  "C<Hnmissl^ner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Soujbh  African  Police;  (111) 

(II)  "detainee"!  means  a  person  detained 
under  section  6;    (1) 

(Ui)  "Mlnlsterj'  means  the  Minister  of 
Justice;  (Iv) 

(Iv)  "organization"  Includes  any  associa- 
tion of  persons,  incorporated  or  unlncorpors- 
ted  and  whether  { or  not  it  has  been  estab^ 
lished  or  register^  In  accordance  with  any 
law;  (V) 

(V)  "BepubUc"! Includes  the  territory,  ex- 
cept In  sections  t(3)    and  7;    (vi) 

(vi)  "terrorist"  means  any  person  who  hsi 
committed  an  offence  under  section  2  or  »n 
act  which  had  or  was  likely  to  have  had  tnj 
ot  the  results  referred  to  in  section  2(2); 
(vU)  ^ 

( vU)  "the  territory"  means  the  territory  of 
South-West  Africa.  (U) 

^nwoRisM 
2.  (1)  Subject  p  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (4) ,  any  person  who— 


(a)  with  Intent  to  endanger  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  in  the  Republic  or 
any  portion  thereof,  in  the  Republic  or  else- 
where commits  any  act  or  attempts  to  com- 
mit, or  conspires  with  any  other  person  to 
aid  or  procure  the  commission  of  or  to  com- 
mit, or  incites.  Instigates.  cMnmands,  aids, 
advises,  encourages  or  procures  any  other 
person  to  conunlt,  any  act;  or 

(b)  In  the  Republic  or  elsewhere  undergoes, 
or  attempts,  consents  or  takes  any  steps  to 
undergo,  or  Incites.  Instigates,  commands, 
aids,  advises,  encourages  or  procures  any 
other  person  to  undergo  any  training  which 
could  be  of  use  to  any  person  intending  to 
endanger  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order, 
and  who  falls  to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  he  did  not  undergo  or  attempt, 
consent  or  take  any  steps  to  undergo,  or  In- 
cite, Instigate,  command,  aid,  advise,  en- 
courage or  procure  such  other  person  to  un- 
dergo such  training  for  the  purpose  of  using 
It  or  causing  It  to  be  vised  to  commit  any 
act  likely  to  have  any  of  the  restUts  referred 
to  In  subsection  (3)  in  the  Republic  or  any 
portion   thereof;    or 

(c)  possesses  any  explosives,  ammunition, 
fire-arm  or  weap>on  and  who  falls  to  prove 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  he  did  not 
Intend  using  such  explosives,  ammunition, 
flre-arm  or  weapon  to  commit  any  act  likely 
to  have  any  of  the  results  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (2)  in  the  Republic  or  any  portion 
thereof.  shaU  be  guUty  of  the  offence  of  par- 
ticipation in  terroristic  activities  and  liable 
on  conviction  to  the  penalties  provided  for 
by  law  for  the  offence  of  treason:  Provided 
that,  except  where  the  death  penalty  Is  Im- 
posed, -tiie  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment for  a  i>erlod  of  not  lees  than  five 
years  shall  be  oompvilaory.  whether  or  not  any 
Other  penalty  Is  also  In^Kised. 

(2)  If  in  any  prosecution  for  an  offence 
contemplated  in  subsection  (1)  (a)  it  Is 
proved  that  the  accused  has  ocnnmltted  or 
attempted  to  commit,  or  conspired  with  any 
other  person  to  aid  or  procure  the  commis- 
sion of  or  to  commit,  or  incited,  instigated, 
oommanded,  aided,  advised,  encouraged  or 
{wocured  any  other  person  to  commit  the 
act  alleged  in  the  charge,  and  that  tiie  com- 
mission of  such  act,  had  or  was  likely  to  have 
had  any  o*  the  following  reenilts  In  the 
BepubUc  or  any  portion  thereof,  namely — 

(a)  to  hamper  or  to  deter  any  person  fr«Mn 
assisting  In  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order; 

(b)  to  promote,  by  intimidation,  the 
•ohlevement  of  any  object; 

(c)  to  cause  or  promote  general  disloca- 
tion, disturbance  or  disorder; 

(d)  to.  cripple  or  prejudice  any  industry  or 
undertaking  or  industeies  or  undertakings 
generally  or  the  productton  or  distribution 
of  commodities  or  foodstuffs  at  any  place; 

(e)  to  cause,  enooiirage  or  further  an  in- 
«irreotloo  or  forcible  resistance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  Administration  of  the  terri- 
tory; 

(f)  to  further  or  encourage  the  achieve- 
ment of  any  poUtlcal  aim,  including  the 
Mlnglng  about  of  any  social  or  economic 
change,  by  violence  or  forcible  means  or  by 
the  intervention  of  or  In  accordance  with  the 
direction  or  under  the  guidance  of  or  In 
oo-operatlon  with  or  with  the  assistance  of 
sny  foreign  government  or  any  foreign  or 
international  body  or  institution; 

(g)  to  cause  serious  bodily  injury  to  or 
endanger  the  safety  of  any  person; 

(h)  to  cause  substantial  financial  loss  to 
sny  person  or  the  State; 

(1)  to  cause,  encourage  or  further  feelings 
or  hostiuty  between  the  White  and  other  in- 
habitants of  the  Republic; 

(J)  to  damage,  destroy,  endanger.  Inter- 
njpt.  render  useless  or  unserviceable  or  put 
out  of  action  the  supply  or  dUtrtbuUon  at 
^y  place  of  Ught,  power,  fuel,  foodstuffs  or 
wster.  or  of  sanitary,  medical,  fire  extln- 
rushlng,  postal,  telephone  or  telegraph  serv- 
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ices  or  Installations  or  radio  transmitting, 
broadcasting  or  receiving  services  or  installa- 
tions; 

(k)  to  obstruct  or  endanger  the  free  move- 
ment of  any  traffic  on  land,  at  sea  or  In  the 
air; 

(1)  to  embarrass  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  State, 

the  accused  shall  be  presumed  to  have  com- 
mitted or  attempted  to  commit,  or  con- 
spired with  such  other  person  to  aid  or 
procure  the  commission  of  or  to  commit,  or 
Incited,  instigated,  commanded,  aided,  ad- 
vised, encouraged  or  proctired  such  other 
person  to  commit,  such  act  with  Intent  to 
endanger  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
In  the  Republic,  unless  It  Is  proved  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  he  did  not  Intend  any 
of  the  results  aforesaid. 

(3)  In  any  prosecution  for  an  offence  un- 
der this  section,  any  document,  book,  record, 
pamphlet,  publication  or  written  instru- 
ment— 

(a)  which  has  been  found  in  or  removed 
from  the  possession,  custody  or  control  of 
the  accused  or  of  any  person  who  was  at  any 
time  before  or  after  the  commencement  of 
this  Act  an  office-bearer,  officer,  member  or 
active  supporter  of  an  organisation  of  which 
the  accused  Is  or  was  an  office-bearer,  officer, 
member  or  active  supporter; 

(b)  which  has  been  found  in  or  removed 
from  any  office  or  other  premises  occupied 
or  \ised  at  any  time  before  or  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act  by  an  organization  of 
which  the  accused  Is  or  was  an  office-bearer, 
officer,  member  or  active  supporter  or  by  any 
person  in  his  capacity  as  office-bearer  or 
officer  of  such  organization;  or 

(c)  which  on  the  face  thereof  has  been 
oompUed,  kept,  maintained,  used.  Issued  or 
published  by  or  on  behalf  of  an  organization 
of  which  the  accused  is  or  was  an  office- 
bearer, officer,  member  or  active  supporter 
or  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  having  a 
name  corresponding  substantially  to  that  of 
the  accused, 

and  any  photostatic  copy  of  any  such  docu- 
ment, book,  record,  pamphlet,  publication 
or  written  Instrument,  shall  be  admissible  in 
evidence  against  the  accused  as  prima  facie 
proof  of  the  contents  thereof. 

(4)  No  person  shaU  be  convicted  of  an 
offence  under  subsection  (l)  committed  at 
any  place  outside  the  RepubUc,  if  such  person 
proves  that  he  Is  not  a  South  African  citizen 
and  has  not  at  any  time  before  or  after  the 
commencement  of  thU  Act  been  resident  in 
the  Republic  and  that  he  has  not  at  any  time 
after  such  commencement,  entered  or  been  in 
the  Republic  In  contravention  of  any  law. 

HAKBOUKING   OE  CONCKALING  OF  OB  RENDZXOfG 
ASSISTANCK    TX>    TKaSOUSTS 

3.  Any  person  who  harbours  or  conceals  or 
directly  or  indirectly  renders  any  assistance 
to  any  other  person  whom  he  has  reason  to 
believe  to  be  a  terrorist,  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  and  liable  on  conviction  to  the  penal- 
ties provided  by  law  for  the  offence  of  trea- 
son: Provided  that,  except  where  the  death 
penalty  is  Imposed,  the  imposition  of  a  sen- 
tence of  Imprisonment  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  five  years  shall  be  compulsory, 
whether  or  not  any  other  penalty  is  Imposed. 

JuaisDicnoN  and  vxnux 

4.  (1)  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the 
contrary  In  any  law  or  the  oommon  law  con- 
tained any  superior  court  or  attorney-general 
in  the  RepubUc  shaU  have  jurisdiction  In 
respect  of  any  offence  under  this  Act  oom- 
mlttod  outside  the  area  of  Jurlsdlotlon  of 
such  oourt  or  attorney-general,  as  If  it  had 
been  committed  within  such  area. 

(2)  If  the  Minister  so  directs  the  trial  of 
any  person  for  an  offence  under  this  Act,  «Han 
take  place  at  such  place  in  the  RepubUc  as 
the  Minister  may  determine. 

(3)  Whenever  the  trial  for  an  offence  under 
thU  Act  committed  in  the  toritory  or  else- 


where outside  the  Republic,  takes  place  in  the 
Republic,  whether  or  not  on  the  Instructions 
of  the  Minister,  the  laws  relating  to  proce- 
dure and  evidence  of  the  Republic  shall  apply 
In  respect  of  such  trial  and  whenever  the 
trial  for  such  an  offence  conunitted  In  the 
Republic  «'  elsewhere  outside  the  territory 
so  takes  place  In  the  territory,  the  laws  re- 
lating to  procedure  and  evidence  of  the  terri- 
tory shall  so  apply. 

PBOCEDOKZ    AT   THE    TSIAL    OP    PEBSONS    FOB    OF- 
FENCES   TTNOEK    VRIS   ACT 

5.  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  con- 
trary In  any  law  or  the  common  law  con- 
tained— 

(a)  any  person  charged  in  the  Republic, 
excluding  the  territory,  with  having  com- 
mitted an  offence  under  this  Act,  shall  be 
tried  by  a  judge  without  a  Jury  as  If  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  109  and  110  at  the  CMm- 
Inal  Procedure  Act.  1956  (Act  No.  58  of  1956) , 
applied  in  respect  of  hU  trial; 

(b)  the  trial  of  any  person  accvised  of  hav- 
ing ccxnmltted  any  offence  under  this  Act 
may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4, 
be  held  at  any  time  and  at  any  place  within 
the  area  of  Jurisdiction  of  the  division  oT  the 
Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa  concerned; 

(c)  whenever  two  or  more  persons  are  In 
any  indictment,  summons  w  charge  alleged 
to  have  committed,  whether  jointly  or  sev- 
erally, offences  under  this  Act,  such  persons 
may  be  tried  jointly  for  such  offences  on  that 
Indictment,  summons  or  cliarge; 

(d)  any  person  accxised  at  having  com- 
mitted an  offence  under  this  Act  ahall  be 
tried  siimmarUy  without  a  preparatory  exam- 
ination having  been  Instituted  against  him; 

(e)  the  procedure  prescribed  by  law  In  re- 
spect of  a  criminal  trial  In  a  magistrate's 
court  shall  mutatis  mutandis  apply  in  re- 
spect of  the  trial  of  any  such  person  before 
plea; 

(f)  no  person  detained  In  custody  on  a 
charge  of  having  committed  an  offence  under 
this  Act,  shall  be  released  on  ball  or  other- 
wise, before  sentence  has  been  passed  or  he 
has  been  discharged,  unless  the  attorney- 
general  consents  to  his  release; 

(g)  no  person  shall  on  trial  tor  or  convic- 
tion of  an  offence  under  this  Act  be  dealt 
with  under  section  169.  342,  34S  or  352  of  Uie 
CMminal  Procedure  Act.  1965  (Act  No.  56  of 
1956) .  or  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the 
Criminal  Procedure  Ordinance,  1963  (Ordi- 
nance No.  34  of  1963),  of  the  territory; 

(h)  acquittal  on  a  charge  of  having  com- 
mitted an  offence  under  section  2  shall  not 
preclude  the  arraignment  of  the  person  ac- 
quitted on  any  other  charge  arising  out  of 
the  acts  alleged  In  respect  of  the  charge  of 
such  offense. 

DETENTION   OF   TXlUtOUSTS    AND   CERTAIN   OTHEK 
PEBSONS   FOB    INTEKKOGATTON 

6.  (1)  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the 
contrary  In  any  law  contained,  any  commis- 
sioned officer  as  defined  in  section  1  of  the 
PoUce  Act,  1958  (Act  No.  7  of  1958),  of  or 
above  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  may. 
If  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person 
who  happens  to  be  at  any  place  In  the  Re- 
public. U  a  terrorist  or  Is  withholding  from 
the  South  African  Police  any  information 
relating  to  terrorists  or  to  offences  under  this 
Act,  arrest  such  person  or  cause  him  to  be 
arrested,  without  warrant  and  detain  or 
cause  such  person  to  be  detained  for  inter- 
rogation at  such  place  in  the  Republic  and 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may.  subject  to  the  dUwtions  of  the 
Minister,  from  time  to  time  determine,  until 
the  Commissioner  orders  his  release  when 
satisfied  that  he  has  satisfactorily  replied  to 
all  questions  at  the  said  Interrogation  or 
that  no  useful  purpose  wlU  be  served  by  hU 
further  detention,  or  until  his  release  Is 
ordered  In  terms  of  subsection  (4) . 

(2)  The  commissioner  shall,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  arrest  of  any  detainee,  advise 
the  Minister  of  his  name  and  the  place  where 
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be  U  being  detained,  and  abaU  fumlsb  tbe 
Minister  onoe  a  month  vltb  tbe  reaaoaas  wby 
any  detainee  Bball  not  be  releaaed. 

(3)  Any  detainee  may  at  any  time  make 
representatlona  In  wrltlnc  to  tbe  lilwlatw 
relating  to  bU  detention  or  releaae. 

(4)  Tbe  Minister  may  at  any  time  order 
tbe  release  of  any  detainee. 

(5)  No  court  of  law  sball  i»<onounce  upon 
tbe  validity  at  any  action  taken  tinder  tbla 
•ection,  or  order  tbe  release  of  any  detainee. 

(6)  No  person,  otber  than  tbe  Minister  or 
an  officer  In  tbe  service  of  tbe  State  acting 
In  the  performance  of  bis  official  duties,  shall 
have  access  to  any  detainee,  or  shall  be  en- 
titled to  any  official  Information  relating  to 
or  obtaining  from  any  detainee. 

(7)  If  drcumatanoea  so  permit,  a  detainee 
shall  be  visited  In  private  by  a  magistrate  at 
least  onoe«  fortnight. 

X.XGAL  roBCi  or  paocass  at  caasmMi.  paocEsD- 

XNC8     nr     THZ     BKFXJBUC     AKO     80UTH-WKST 

araicA 

7.  (1)  Notwithstanding  anything  to  tbe 
contrary  in  any  law  contained,  any  warrant, 
summons,  subpoena  or  otber  proceee  Issued 
under  any  law  of  tbe  Republic  or  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  connection  with  any  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, shall  be  of  force  and  effect  through- 
out tbe  Republic  and  tbe  territory. 

(2)  Whenever  any  person  has  been  arrested 
In  tbe  territory  under  any  warrant  aforesaid 
Issued  In  the  Republic,  or  has  been  arrested 
In  tbe  Republic  under  any  such  warrant  Is- 
sued In  tbe  territory,  be  shall,  as  soon  as'poe- 
sible.  be  taken  to  the  place  mentioned  In 
such  warrant  or,  if  no  such  place  is  men- 
tlooed  in  tbe  warrant,  to  the  place  where  the 
warrant  was  Issued,  and  if  such  person  has 
escaped  or  baa  been  rescued  from  custody, 
be  may  be  arreated  without  warrant  at  any 
plaoe  In  tbe  Republic  or  tbe  territory  by  any 
person. 

TBIAL  ON1.T  AT  THE  INSTANCX  OF  THX  ATTOBNKT- 

OBfxaAi,  oa  Acrm G  ATToaMrr-cDTERAi. 

S.  Mo  trial  for  an  offense  under  this  Act 
aball  be  Instituted  without  tbe  written  au- 
thority given  personally  by  an  attorney-gen- 
eral or  acting  attorney-general. 
ooMioNCBifxirr  am  amiCAnoit  or  this  act 

9.  (1)  Tlila  Act,  socept  sections  3.  6  and  7. 
■ball  ba  deemed  to  have  come  Into  operation 
on  tbe  twanty-seventb  day  of  June,  1962,  and 
shall,  notwithstanding  anything  to  tbe  con- 
trary in  any  law  or  the  common  law  con- 
tained, apply  also  In  respect  of  or  with  refer- 
ence to  any  act  committed  (including  the 
undergoing  of  any  training  or  the  poesession 
of  anything)  at  any  time  on  or  after  the  said 
date. 

(2)  Tbla  Act  and  any  amendment  thereof 
which  may  be  made  from  time  to  time,  aball 
apply  also  In  tbe  territory.  Including  the 
Eaatem  Caprivl  Zlpfel  referred  to  in  section 
3  of  the  Soutb-Weet  Africa  Affairs  Amend- 
ment Act,  IBfil  (Act  No.  &6  of  1951),  and  in 
relation  to  all  persons  in  that  portion  of  the 
territory  known  as  tbe  "Reboboth  aebief 
and  defined  in  tbe  Flnt  Schedule  to  Procla- 
mation No.  28  of  1923  of  tbe  territory. 
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10.  This  Act  shall  be  called  tbe  Terrorism 
Act,  1967. 

IIEICOKAKDUIC  ON  SODTH  AVVICA'a  TnaOBIST 

Acr,  No.  83.  1967 
From:  Kenneth  N.  Carstens.  Africa  Depart- 
ment,   Room    806,    National   Council    of 
Churches,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  TotX, 
N.T.,  10037. 
1.  The  definition  clause   (Clause  1.   (▼)) 
applies  tbla  Act  to  South  West  Africa  as  wen 
as  South  Africa. 

Comments:  AU  the  accused  (<Hlglnally 
there  were  thirty-seven;  one  has  since  died 
under  detention  from  "natural  causes",  ac- 
cording to  the  South  African  Oovemment) 
are  South  West  Africans:  South  Afrtoa's  legal 
and  administrative  Jurisdiction  over  the  In- 


ternational territory  of  South  West  Africa 
was  declared  terminated  by  tbe  XTJ^ .  General 
Assembly  resolution  2145  In  October  1966. 
(The  United  States  Oovemment  actively 
supported  this  rsaoiutlon.)  South  Africa's 
legal  right  to  incorporate  tbe  territory  into  a 
definition  of  tbe  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
to  apply  her  racially  dlicrlmlnatory  and  re- 
pressive laws,  an4— more  specifically — to  de- 
tain South  West  Africans,  to  remove  them 
from  the  International  territory  and  try 
them  in  the  Republic,  are  all  extremely  ques- 
tionable. Moreover,  some  of  the  accvised  were 
arrested  early  in  1966  (before  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Jastlce  had  refused  to  hand 
down  a  decision  on  tbe  South  West  Africa 
case  which  was  !tben  before  it)  and  bad 
therefore  been  d4talned  for  200  and  some- 
times SCO  and  mt>re  days  before  they  were 
brought  to  trial  ubder  an  Act  which  was  not' 
gazetted  until  tb*  2l8t  of  June,  1967. 

2.  The  definition  of  terrorism  is  very  wide 
Indeed.  (See  Clavi^e  2.  (1)  (2)  (3))  In  terms 
of  Clause  2.  (2)  tbe  accused  is  automatically 
presum&t  to  be  tuilty  "vmless  it  is  proved 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  he  did  not 
Intend  any  of  the  results  aforesaid."  This 
means,  for  ezanmle,  that  someone  Is  pre- 
sumed to  be  guiltor  of  terrorism  if  one  of  bis 
actions  was  even  "likely"  to  "(k)  obstruct  or 
endanger  the  free  movement  of  any  traffic  on 
land,  at  sea  or  in  the  air."  or  "(1)  to  embark- 
rass  the  administration  of  tbe  affairs  of  tbe 
State,"  or  "(b)  to  promote,  by  Intimidation, 
the  achievement  of  any  object."  or  "(b)  to 
cause  substantial  financial  loss  to  any  person 
or  tbe  State."  Sub-paragraph  (f )  makes  tbe 
furtherance  or  encouragement  of  the  politi- 
cal alms  of  such  an  Institution  as  the  United 
Nations — which  has  peculiar  bearing  on 
South  West  Africa — an  act  of  terrorism. 
'  3.  In  terms  of  Clause  4.  (1)  and  (2)  and 
Clause  5.  (b) ,  tha  trial  of  persons  accused  of 
terrorism  can'be  held  at  any  time,  and  at  any 
place.  These  clauses  empower  tbe  authorities 
to.  inter  alia:  a)  hold  suspects  incommu- 
nicado (See  Clause  6.  (6) )  under  conditions 
known  only  to  txie  authorities  for  lengthy 
periods  of  time  before  bringing  them  to  trial 
(some  of  the  accused  in  the  present  trial 
were  detained  tot  periods  in  excess  of  one 
year  before  Indictments  were  served);  b) 
bring  the  accussed  to  trial  before  any  desig- 
nated court  at  any  place  however  far  re- 
moved from  the  home  of  tbe  accused  and 
however  far  remdved  from  the  scene  of  the 
alleged  offence.  (This  not  only  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  defence  to  call  witnesses  and  to 
obtain  circumstantial  evidence,  but  It  is  also 
prejudicial  to  the  morale  of  tbe  accused  who, 
in  the  case  of  the  tblrty-slx,  are  a  thousand 
mllee  from  their  bomes  and  families.) 

4.  It  is  further  p«^ovlded  that  any  person 
charged  under  ttils  Act  shall  be  tried  by 
a  judge  without  a  jury  (Clause  5.  (a) ) ;  that 
any  person  accused  under  this  act  "shall 
be  tried  summailly  without  a  preparatory 
examination"  (Clause  6.  (b) ) — i.e.  without 
being  commltte<t  by  a  magistrate  or  in- 
dicted; that  "no  person  detained  in  custody 
.  .  .  under  this  Act  shall  be  released  on  bail 
<»  otherwise"   (Clause  6.   (f)). 

fi.  Clause  5.  (h|  provides  that  an  accused 
aoqtiitted  of  the  mitial  charges,  may  be  tried 
again  for  tbe  same  actions  under  a  dif- 
ferent provision.]  In  most  civilized  coun- 
tries this  is  know^L  aa  "double  jeopardy." 

6.  One  <rf  tbe  tuotX  callo\is  and  reprehen- 
sible i»'ovlslons  of  this  Act  is  that  of  Clause 
6.  (1).  This  provides  tbat  a  oommissloned 
PoUoe  Officer  m^y  cause  any  person  to  be 
arrested  and  dedUned  without  warrant  at 
any  time  and  tA  any  place,  and  be  held 
in  detention  foc  Interrogation  tmtU  tbe 
Oommlssioner  of  Police  is  "satisfied  that  he 
(the  detainee)  h|M  satiafactorily  replied  to 
all  questions."  1%  is  significant  that  ques- 
tions have  to  b«  answered  "satisfactorily", 
not  truthfully.  T^ere  is  precedent  for  this  In 
otber  South  African  legialatlan — e.g.  tbe  No 
Trial  Act  of  1963.  ^ 


7.  The  bnttal  and  sometimes  fatal  meth- 
ods of  police  interrofatlon  In  Southern  Afri- 
ca are  notorious.  Habeas  corpus  has  always 
been  highly  embarrassing  to  such  police 
matters.  Habeaa  corpnia  is  therefore  abolished 
by  Caluse  6  (6) ) :  pNo  court  of  law  shall 
pronounce  upon  the  validity  of  any  action 
taken  under  this  section,  or  order  tbe  re- 
lease of  any  detainee." 

8.  The  treatment  of  detainees  is  cast  Into 
deeper  doubt  by  Clause  6.  (6),  which  pro- 
vides that  no  person  other  than  the  Mlnls- 
er  of  Justice  or  so^e  otber  official  of  the 
State,  "shall  have  |ux;ess  to  any  detainee. 
OE-shall  be  entitled  !  to  any  official  Inf  orma- 
ti<»  relating  to  or  |  obtained  from  any  de- 
tainee." This  means  Ithat  neither  next  of  kin, 
nor  tbe  church,  noi^  even  legal  counsel,  are 
entitled  to  Information  about  the  well-be- 
ing or  whereabouts  Of  a  detainee  as  ot.  right. 

9.  Not  even  a  fortnightly  visit  by  a  mag- 
istrate is  guarante^  for  a  detainee,  since 
Clause  6  (7)  state*  that  such  vialts  may 
occur  only  "if  clrcutnstances  permit." 

10.  Another  of  th^  more  abhorrent  clauses 
of  the  Act  is  the  ex-poet-facto  provision 
In  Clause  9  which  makes  the  Act  retroac- 
tive to  29th  of  June,  1962 — I.e.  any  lawful 
action  taken  after  tbe  27th  June,  1962,  may 
now  be  declared  to<  be  unlawful  and  liable 
to  a  mitiiTnum,  sentence  of  five  years  and  a 
maximum  of  death. 

11.  Some  of  the  adcviEed  bad  been  detained 
for  many  months  when  the  Terrorism  Act 
was  gazetted  on  2Kt  June,  1967;  six  days 
later  (27th  June,  1967)  tbe  accxised  were 
brotight  to  trial  in;  terms  of  tbe  Act,  each 
being  served  with  ^  forty-page  Indictment 
with  detailed  schedules  drawn  up  In  terms 
of  the  Act. 


Nationai.       Co^ 
Cuuacuas    oi 

DKPARTMKirr, 

New  T' 


en.      or      TRB 
Crsist,    Afkica 

,  N.T..  KOV.  14,  1967. 


MEMORANDUM 


From:  Kenneth  N.  Carstens. 
Subject:  Costs  of  iHal  of  Thirty-Six  South 
West  Africans  i|i  Pretoria. 

The  trial  is  cosUag  approximately  815.000 
(fifteen  thousand  dollars)  a  month.  Five 
counsel  are  employed  by  the  attorney.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  trial  will  end  In  January 
or  February.  , 

In  view  of  the  international  legal  status 
of  South  West  Africa  and  the  possible  ille- 
gality of  the  trial  as  a  whole,  an  appeal  Is 
almost  certain  to  fdllow;  further  funds  will 
be  needed  for  this  pjurpoae. 


[From  the  New  Yq 
Jun'icE,  Sot 


Times,  Dec.  9.  1967] 
AracAK  9m.x 


South  Africa's  wqlte  minority  government 
is  about  to  stage  thei  last  act  of  an  outrageous 
offense  against  civilized  behavior,  social  and 
legal  justice  and  international  law. 

Thirty-five  black  defendants  from  South- 
west Africa  are  faclzig  possible  hanging  sen- 
tences for  "terrorlstn"  under  circumstances 
tbat  can  only  be  described  as  monstrous. 
These  men  are  not  South  Africans  and  have 
committed  no  offense  in  South  Africa.  They 
were  seized  in  Ovamboland  in  South-West 
Africa,  hauled  some  2,000  miles  by  train  to 
Pretoria,  then  held  incommunicado — many 
for  more  than  a  year — while  the  South  Af- 
rican Parliament  paissed  the  "Terrorism  Act" 
tinder  which  they  imre  to  be  tried,  and  made 
it  retroactive  to  1968. 

A  person  arrestee  under  tbat  act  is  guilty 
tmless  he  can  prove;  his  Innocence  "beyond  s 
reasonable  doubt."  The  penalties  for  con- 
viction are  tbe  same  as  those  for  treason,  in- 
cluding death.  The  range  of  "terrorist"  activi- 
ties is  BO  SYeeplng  that  a  man  can  be  con- 
victed if  his  alleged  offense  Is  adjudged  "to 
embarrass  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
state."  Any  police  officer  can  arrest  anyone 
without  warrant  and  detain  htm  indefinitely 
If  be  has  reason  t^  believe  tbe  person  is  a 
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•terrorist."  There  is  no  habeas  corpua,  no  ball 
under  any  circumstances,  no  right  to  consult 
an  attorney  until  arraignment.  No  outsider, 
not  even  his  wife,  can  have  access  to  tbe  per- 
son arrested  or  any  Information  about  >»«™ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  tbe  South- West 
Africans,  bewildered  intimidated,  most  of 
them  Illiterate  in  Afrikaans  and  Engllsh, 
concluded  It  was  impossible  to  prove  in- 
nocence under  this  law  and  closed  their  oases 
Isst  month  without  giving  evidence.  Three 
of  them  pleaded  guilty  to  some  of  the  charges 
(one  of  the  37  original  defendants  died  dur- 
ing the  trial  and  one  was  acquitted) .  All  that 
tbe  remainder  can  do  when  the  trial  resumes 
Monday  is  to  give  statements  in  mitigation 
or  explanation  of  their  alleged  offenses. 

The  Terrorism  Act  would  be  condemned 
by  decent  men  everywhere,  even  if  applied 
only  to  South  African.  It  violates  ten  or  more 
articles  of  tbe  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights.  But  the  law  was  plainly  designed 
IS  an  instrument  of  terror  for  consolidating 
South  Africa's  control  over  territory  l^has 
never  owned. 

Pretoria  has  administered  Soutb-Weet 
Africa  since  1920  under  a  League  of  Nations 
mandate.  Acting  as  the  League's  successor, 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  last 
year  terminated  the  mandate  and  South 
Africa's  right  to  administer  and  legislate  for 
the  territory,  with  only  South  Africa  and 
Portugal  dissenting.  South  Africa  proceeded 
eight  months  later  to  pass  the  Terrorism 
Act,  applying  it  specifically  to  South-West. 
lbs  Pretoria  Oovemment  has  also  an- 
nounced that  it  intends  to  take  over  certain 
functions  it  had  permitted  a  South-West 
legislative  assembly  to  exercise. 

Can  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  prevent  South  Africa  from  getting 
away  with  this  "trial"?  An  aroused  world 
opinion  might  yet  have  at  least  a  restrain- 
ing effect  on  the  Vorstcr  Government  and 
on  the  Supreme  Court  in  Pretoria,  as  it  did 
at  the  Rlvonla  trials  of  Nelson  Mandela  and 
others  in  1964. 

The  umted  States  should  oondenm  the 
whole  rotten  procedure,  not  in  a  private  visit 
by  a  cautious  ambassador  to  the  South  Afri- 
can Foreign  Office  but  publicly  in  the  strong- 
est terms.  The  hour  is  late  and  this  is  not 
very  much  but  it  is  the  least  Washington  can 
do  in  this  situation  and  preserve  its  self- 
respect. 


Adolph  Rotenber;,  War  Corretpondent, 
Soathem  Israelite 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or  oxoaciA 
VH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  16  years.  EHxle  Business 
n»*«azlne  has  been  presenting  a  "Public 
Service  in  Reporting  Award"  to  outstand- 
taR  men  and  women  In  the  field  of 
journalism.  These  awards  have  reoog- 
nteed  the  noteworthy  contributions  made 
W  these  men  and  women  in  the  southeast 
wrough  the  daily  press,  wire  services, 
JMlo  and  television. 

Hubert  P.  Lee,  for  39  years  the  editor 
«  Dixie  Business,  has  announced  that 
we  1967  award  will  be  presented  to  li4r. 
Adolph  Rosenberg,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Southern  Israelite,  a  distinguished 
newspaper  published  for  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  AtlanU.  Ga. 


Mr.  Rosenberg,  as  presldoit  of  the 
American  Jewish  Press  Association,  was 
In  Israel  for  the  association's  annual 
convention  when  the  June  5,  1967,  war 
broke  out  He  was  cast  into  the  role  of 
war.  correspondent  in  a  high  spot  in 
history. 

Editor  Lee  said  in  making  the  an- 
nouncement: 

The  delegation  of  editors  be  beaded 
brought  the  only  boost  from  the  outside  to 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  only  history  can  say 
what  effect  the  encouragement  be  gave  bad 
at  a  most  psychological  moment  in  Israeli 
history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  past  winners  of  this 
award  have  Included  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  journalists  in  the  South- 
east. They  Include:  Keeler  McCartney, 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  1952;  Ralph 
O'Leary,  Houston,  Tex..  Post,  1953;  Max 
B.  Shelton.  Houston  AP  bureau,  1954; 
no  award  in  1955;  Stephen  Trumbull, 
Miami  Herald,  1956;  John  Pennington, 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  1956;  Ted  Pearson 
and  Ed  Lee,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Press-Register. 
1958;  Jack  Nelson,  now  Los  Angeles 
Times,  1959;  Norman  Shavln-Mlke  Ed- 
wards, Atlanta  Journal -Constitution, 
1960;  Martha  Frances  Brown,  DeEalb, 
Oa..  New  Era-Record,  1961 ;  Hal  Hendrix, 
Miami  News,  1962;  Charles  Pou.  Atlanta 
Journal.  1963;  Paul  Jasper,  Pensaoola 
News.  1964;  the  American  War  Cor- 
respondent. 196*;  Ray  Moore,  WSB-TV, 
Atlanta,  1966. 

So  that  the  other  Members  of  this  body 
representing  the  southeastern  States, 
and  those  from  other  States,  may  share 
in  our  pride  for  Mr.  Rosenberg  for  being 
given  this,  I  include  in  the  Record  the 
clipping  of  an  article  from  Dixie  Business 
magazine  describing  Mr.  Rosenberg's 
exploits.  The  article  follows: 
Adolph   Rosekbebc,    "Wax   Corkespokdent," 

SOTTTHESN   ISKAELin 

(By  Tom  Greene) 

Holy  Shrines  of  all  faiths  recently  captured 
by  Israel  in  its  war  with  the  Arabs  will  be 
made  accessible  to  everyone,  the  president  of 
the  American  Jewish  Press  Association  has 
predicted  here. 

Adolph  Rosenberg,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Southern  Israelite  who  was  In  Ibrael 
when  -the  fighting  broke  out,  said  baaed  on 
past  experiences,  he  is  "quite  certain  tbat  in 
time  the  Israelis  will  make  it  possible  for 
Jordanians,  Egyptians  and  anybody  who 
wants  to"  to  visit  the  captured  shrines. 

The  previously  Jordaman-held  Old  City  of 
Jerusalem  which  Israel  captured  during  the 
fighting  contains  Moslem  as  well  as  Jewish 
and  Christian  shrines. 

Mr.  Rosenberg,  who  was  In  Israel  conduct- 
ing a  convention  of  the  American  Jewish 
Press  Association  when  hostlUties  boke  out, 
related  his  experiences  to  the  Atlanta  Pro- 
fessional Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  na- 
tional Journalism  society  Tuesday  night. 

"I  spent  a  year  and  a  half  planning  tbla 
conventicm,  and  If  you  think  anything  at  all 
happened  the  way  I  planned  It,"  he  quipped, 
"then  you  are  quite  mistaken." 

Mr.  Rosenberg  said  that  the  Israelis  "Ut- 
erally  were  sitUng  ducks"  because  tbey  do 
not  border  on  one  friendly  country. 

"It  stUl  is  Inconcedvable  to  me,"  be  said, 
"tbat  not  at  one  spot  along  thl*  far-flung 
border  was  there  a  breakthrough  (by  tbe 
Arabs),  because  a  breakthroxigb  oould  have 
meant  a  monumental  disaster." 

Tbe  Jewish  country  bad  Uved  under  pres- 
sure from  tbe  Arabe  for  19  years,  Mr.  Roe«i- 


berg  said,  and  "tbey  were  determined  tbat 
If  there  was  any  possibility  for  a  diange  in 
this  picture  .  .  ."  and  his  voice  trailed  off. 

Blany  of  the  Jewish  soldiers  who  fought 
in  the  conflict  were  reservists,  he  said,  who 
preferred  not  to  be  fighting  at  aU.  But  most 
of  them  "had  been  robbed  of  their  parents 
by  tbe  Nazis"  and  you  could  tell  from  look- 
ii»g  into  their  eyes  that  "they  were  deter- 
mined that  they  would  never  be  annihilated." 

Mr.  Rosenberg  said  he  was  "proud  that 
these  were  Jewish  people"  and  that  he  "felt 
as  an  American  that  tbey  were  fitting  our 
war"  by  making  a  stand  in  the  Middle  Bast. 

Atlanta  Journal  political  editor  Charles 
Pou  and  general  assignment  reporter  Mar- 
garet Shannon  received  an  unusual  Joint 
award  from  the  SDX  chapter  for  "dlsUn- 
gulshed  service  to  Journalism." 

Mr.  Pou  and  Miss  Shannon  were  awarded 
the  quarterly  Quill  Award  for  their  stortee  on 
Georgia  prison  conditions  and  practices  of 
the  State  Pardon  and  Parole  Board. 


International  Trade  and  Labor  Policy  in 
Developing  Countries:  Trade  Not  Aid 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  mssoTTKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11. 1967 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  David 
A.  Morse.  Director  General  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  OfQce — ILO — is  a  world 
authority  In  the  field  of  international  la- 
bor policy.  In  a  speech  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  October  19,  1966,  Mr. 
Morse  turned  his  attention  to  one  of  the 
most  diflacult  problems  of  international 
economic  policy :  how  we  permit  develop- 
ing coimtrles  to  help  themselves  through 
trading  in  world  markets,  rather  than 
simply  rel3^g  on  programs  of  govern- 
ment financial  and  technical  aid  to  pro- 
mote their  development.  Mr.  Morse's 
speech,  entitled  "Labor  Policies  and  the 
Development  of  International  Trade"  Is 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  dialog 
in  this  extremely  important  area. 

Mr.  Morse  bases  his  speech  on  evidence 
that  underdeveloped  countries  are  fall- 
ing increasingly  further  behind  the  de- 
veloped countries  in  terms  of  per  capita 
Income  and  economic  growth,  which  oc- 
curs particularly  because  of  the  slow 
growth  of  their  exports  and  Instability  of 
world  prices  for  their  raw  materials.  He 
believes  that  both  public  economic  as- 
sistance— that  Is  typical  govemment-to- 
government  aid  programs — but  also  pri- 
vate capital  investment  will  be  far  from 
sufficient  to  finance  econ(»nlc  develop- 
ment. The  answer,  he  believes,  is  "to  look 
to  Increasing  their  trade  In  foreign  mar- 
kets." Indeed,  this  is  essential  If  their 
newly  acquired  political  independence  is 
to  be  anything  more  than  a  facade  con- 
cealing their  real  dependence  on  the 
donations  of  the  richer  nations  of  the 
worid.  This  continuing  dependence,  he 
believes,  and  the  economic  and  social 
backwardness  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries "constitutes  by  far  the  most  dan- 
gerous threat  to  world  peace  and  that  In 
this  sense  at  least,  an  extension  of  world 
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trade  eoaM  prove  to  be  a  powerful 
wcf^xHi  In  favor  of  peaee." 

To  promote  economic  devetopment  and 
peace  requires  Industralizatlon.  And 
along  with  Indtistrallzatlon  "hSx.  Morse 
believes  that  there  must  also  come  social 
aiut  labor  policies  to  suwort  Industral- 
izatlon measiires.  Mr.  Morse  says — 

It  is  only  recently  that  govemmentB  .  .  . 
bave  b«gtm  to  realize  tbat  a  well  ooncelTed 
•octal  policy  U  not  merely  a  luxury,  not 
merely  a  burden  oo  tbe  eeonomy;  It  liiould 
be  seen  u  an  Investment  In  human  capital, 
tbe  returns  of  which  are  quite  as  valuable  for 
tbe  economy  as  Investment  In  physical 
capital. 

In  SO  doing  Mr.  Morse  believes,  and  I 
agree,  that — 

One  cannot  expect  labor  relations  In  the 
developing  countries  to  be  exact  reflections 
of  procedures  In  tbe  United  States  or  Western 
Europe. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  developing 
countries  to  devise  wage  and  social  secu- 
rity policies,  regulations  governing  hours 
of  woiic.  and  other  labor  policies  which 
do  not  burden  the  developing  economy 
with  excessive  labor  costs  but  which  con- 
tribute to  more  equitable  dlstributibn  of 
lnc<Hne,  based  upon  proper  compensatlcm 
for  work  performed.  This  provides  ade- 
quate incentive  for  social  mobility,  and 
the  economic  baae  of  consumer  demand 
on  which  to  build  a  dlverstfled  industrial 
economy  and  higher  rates  of  per  capita 
Income. 

Now  an  of  this  seenu  to  depend  on  the 
developing  countries  finding  markets  for 
their  exports.  Mr.  Morse's  opinion  Is  that 
"there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  world 
markets  being  swamped  by  a  wide  range 
of  manufactured  products  from  develop- 
ing countries."  He  believes  that  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  would  themselves 
have  much  economically  and  socially  to  . 
gain  from  a  new  lntemati<mal  division  of 
labor.  Implemented  with  the  assistance  of 
policies  that  first,  utilize  the  opportunity 
to  swap  jobs  in  less  productive  Industries 
for  new  Jobs  In  Industries  with  advanced 
technology:  and  second,  insure  that  those 
who  do  not  share  in  this  advantage  di- 
rectly wUI  not  lose  through  such  a  devel- 
opment and  therefore  not  oppose  it. 
Finally,  Mr.  Morse  believes  that  such  a 
"progressive  labor  policy"  should  be  ac- 
companied by  policies  to  avoid  sharp  dis- 
ruption of  labor  in  established  industries, 
and  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  Qovem- 
ment  to  encourage  the  development  of 
adequate  programs  including.  If  neces- 
sary Oovemment  programs,  such  as  the 
American  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  which  he  cites,  to 
cope  with  problrans  of  adjustment  to 
economic  demand  for  new  ddUs. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  Mr. 
Morse's  comment  about  international 
labor  standards,  or  internationally 
agreed  rules  of  good  labor  policy. 

These —  ' 

He  says — 
represent  one  form  of  International  action 
In  the  social  field  irtUeh  bas  bearing  on  in- 
ternational trade.  ...  In  order  to  set  mini- 
mum standards  of  social  protection  and  wel- 
fare but  also  in  order  to  disoouzage  "social 
dumping"  In  the  form  at  oqports  produced 
by  sweated  labor. 

Hie  article  referred  to  foDowa: 


ZiAlOB  POUOyS  AMD  THX  DSVKLOPXKin 
or  InftXNATIONAL  TwsBm 
(Address  by  David  A.  Morse.  Dlrector-Oen- 
•ral  of  the  Iittematlonal  Labor  Office,  Sid- 
ney HJllman  ptemorlal  Lecture,  Untverstty 
of  Flttsborghi  October  M,  1986) 
It  Is  with  a  treat  deal  <^  jdeasuie  that  I 
come  to  the  UiUversity  of  Pittsburgh  to  de- 
liver an  addres4  at  your  Fall  Assembly.  The 
fact  that  tbls  lecture  Is  part  of  a  aeries  bear- 
ing tbe  name  df  Sidney  Hillman  Lb  of  great 
Importance  to  me  personally.  Historians 
know  full  well  the  part  Sidney  Hillman 
played  In  the  development  of  tbe  United 
states  during  ad  Important  stage  of  Its  In- 
dustrial growth.  Tboee  of  us  who  have  been 
directly  concerned  with  labor  matters  know 
even  more  aboet  Sidney  Hillman  tbe  nuui, 
and  tbe  work  tbat  continues  as  his  memorial. 
He  would  be  hsi>py  to  know  of  the  great  ef- 
fort in  educatlcto  being  imdertaken  by  labor 
and  business  alike  of  which  the  program  of 
tbe  Sidney  HllUnan  Foundation  Is  part.  He 
would  be  proud  of  a  nation  with  a  total  en- 
rollment In  Its  public  and  private  schools  and 
college  in  the  order  of  66  million  this  Fall, 
with  six  million  students  In  colleges  and  unl- 
versiUes  such  as  tbls  great  Institution.  Sid- 
ney Hillman  would  be  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  ImpresslTe  factor  that  education  rei»e- 
sents  In  tbe  cultural  and  economic  life  of 
the  United  Statics.  Thus,  It  Is  with  a  feeling 
of  food  memory  for  Sidney  TTiiiTnaTi  that  I 
offer  my  comments  on  the  topic  of  "Labor 
Policies  and  the  Development  of  Interna- 
tional Trade." 

I  am  aware  that.  In  choosing  to  apeak  on 
a  theme  as  a  complex  as  tbls,  I  am  ventur- 
ing on  to  some  particularly  dangerous 
groimd.  The  development  of  Intemattonal 
trade  Is  a  subject  which  Is  fraught  with  many 
unsolved  probl«ns  and  difficulties.  In  ad- 
dition, the  clo«  connection  between  trade 
and  labor  questions  has  on  many  occasions 
given  rise  to  a  number  of  sensitive  political 
and  social  issue*  In  tbe  ""><"  trading  nations 
of  the  world.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  this 
audience  of  the  fact  that  the  attainment  of 
such  social  objectives  as  full  employment, 
general  prosperity  and  high  standards  of  liv- 
ing Is,  In  virtually  every  country  of  the 
world,  heavily  dependent  on  the  country's 
abUlty  to  find  outlets  for  its  products  on  the 
world  market.  Ifor  do  I  need  to  remind  you 
of  the  effects  which  labor  troubles  can  have 
on  a  covmtry's  trading  position.  My  objec- 
tive Is  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the 
labor  problems  which  will  have  to  be  faced 
In  all  parts  of  the  world  as  part  of  the  process 
of  an  expansion  and  change  in  the  patterns 
of  world  trade  and  to  suggest  means  of  cop- 
ing with  such  pjoblems. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  it  is 
urgently  necessary,  for  both  economic  and 
political  reasons,  not  only  to  expand  tbe 
■volume  of  world  trade,  but  also  to  enable 
the  developing  countries  to  benefit  more 
fully  from  readier  access  to  world  markets. 
It  has  long  been  recognised  that  trade  is  an 
Important  elesfent  In  International  rela- 
tions. This  la  as  true  today  as  It  ever  was. 
But  today  the  liroblem  arises  In  a  new  con- 
text. With  the  accession  to  political  Inde- 
pendence of  larke  numbers  of  new  states  in 
Africa  and  Asia  the  International  community 
of  1966  has  becotne  a  markedly  heterogeneous 
constituency  of  nation  states,  In  which  na- 
tions both  rich,  and  poor,  large  and  small, 
have  full  partietpatlon,  with  equal  voting 
rights,  m  such  organs  as  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  TTnlted  Nations.  The  consolida- 
tion of  the  votes  of  what  were  76  and  have 
since  become  Tt  developing  countries  at  the 
1964  United  Nations  Ckmference  on  Trade 
and  Developmeat  has  thus  brought  to  the 
worlds'  attentl<m  In  a  more  concrete  and 
dramatic  form  than  ever  before  the  aspira- 
tions of  tbe  two-thirds  Ot  the  world's  popu- 
lation that  live  below  standards  We  wish  for 
ooraelvea.  And  tf  has  rssutted  In  speeiflc  snb- 
stantlve  proposals  being  made  for  actively 


expanding  and  changing  current  world  eco- 
nomic relationship  in  favour  of  the  devel- 
oping countries.  These  proposals  can  no 
longer  be  dismissed  out  of  hand  as  mere  out- 
cries from  the  have-nots,  lliere  are  some  very 
compelling  reasons  why  the  rich  nations  of 
the  world  should  sympathetically  consider 
the  demands  of  the  poor,  and  why  they 
should  go  at  least  some  way  towards  meet- 
ing their  demands. 

Not  the  least  of  these  reasons  Is  that  un- 
less new  trading  arrangements  can  be  de- 
vised to  the  beneft  of  the  developing  coun- 
trlee^thelr  efforts  at  econcMnlc  development 
will  be  checked,  hampered,  or  even  nullified 
by  a  shortage  of  foreign  exchange.  Statistics 
Indicate  that  the  underdeveloped  countries 
of  the  world  are  falling  Increasingly  further 
behind  the  developed  countries  in  terms  of 
per  capita  Income  and  economic  growth. 
Among  the  factoiv  contributing  to  the  wid- 
ening of  this  gap  i«  the  severe  restraint  which 
Is  being  placed  on  the  economic  growth  of 
the  developing  coantrles  by  the  slow  growth 
of  their  exports  and  the  Instability  of  world 
prices  for  raw  materials,  which  still  con- 
stitute today  the  bulk  of  these  exports.  Tbe 
resulting  balance  of  payments  difficulties 
have  seriously  curtailed  their  capacity  to  Im- 
port the  capital  goods  and  eqiilpment  which 
are  essential  for  their  Industrial  develop- 
ment and  consequently  for  developing  new 
export  potential.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
the  developing  countries  continue  to  benefit 
from  quite  considerable  flows  of  capital,  botii 
public  and  private.  Nevertheless,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  half  the  Inflow  of 
development  finance  Is  now  being  offset  by 
a  retiu^i  flow  In  the  form  of  amortisation, 
interest  and  dlvldsnds.  And  as  George  Woods, 
President  of  the  mtematlonal  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  bas  stated, 
the  developing  countries  can  effectively  ab- 
sorb each  year  at  least  93*  to  $4  billion  more 
of  development  finance  than  they  can  cur- 
rently obtain.  The',  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  that  not  only  public  economic  assistance 
but  also  the  Investment  of  private  capital  li 
far  fnxn  sufficient  to  finance  the  economic 
development  of  the  third  world. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions  the  develop- 
ing countries  have  no  alternative  but  to  look 
to  increasing  their  trade  in  foreign  markets. 
Indeed,  this  is  eKentlaJ  If  their  newly-ac- 
quired political  independence  Is  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  facade  concealing  their 
real  dependence  on  the  donations  of  tbe 
richer  nations  of  the  world. 

All  these  facta  ire  suSlclently  well  known 
and  need  no  further  elaboration  on  my  part. 
However,  it  is  not  enough  to  acknowledge 
the  facts;  It  Is  also  important  to  act  on  them. 
And  tbe  real  Initiative  now  lies  with  the 
developed  countries.  Of  course,  it  could  be 
asked  why  the  rldh  countries  need  to  go  to 
tbe  trouble  and  Inconvenience  of  opening 
their  markets  to  Ihcreased  Imports  from  de- 
veloping countries.  It  would  indeed  be  con- 
ceivably possible  for  them  to  Isolate  them- 
selves in  a  small  prosperous  trading  club, 
continuing  to  distribute  charitable  aid  to 
the  developing  ^untrlee,  but  otherwise 
making  no  effort  %>  Improve  these  countries' 
trading  position.  To  continue  on  this  patb 
would  not  only  oe  fatal  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  third  world;  it  would 
also,  in  the  long  run  'exacerbate  the  ten- 
sions and  Irustratlons  which  have  already 
begun  to  nuuUfest  themselves  among  tbe 
poverty-stricken  populations  of  tbe  devel- 
oping coimtrles.  u  these  tensions  and  frus- 
trations cazmot  be  relieved  by  concrete 
achievements  in  ihe  field  of  economic  and 
social  development  they  are  likely  to  result 
In  outbreaks  of  violence  and  social  upheaval 
leading  to  such  widespread  chaos  that  all 
nations,  rleh  and  poor,  would  be  affected.  I 
do  not  think  I  am  ^ver  dramatising  tbe  situa- 
tion by  saying  thlsi 

I  am  convinced  that  the  economic  and 
social  backwardness  of  the  developing 
countries  constittites  by  far  the  most  dan- 
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gerous  threat  to  world  peace,  and  that,  in 
this  sense  at  least,  an  expansion  of  world 
trade  could  prove  to  be  a  powerful  weapon 
in  favour  of  peace. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  above  all  that  I  think 
tbe  rich  nations  of  the  world  need  to  face 
positively  and  constructively  the  challenge 
presented  to  them  by  the  demands  of  the 
developing  countries  for  a  larger  share  In 
the  benefits  of  world  trade.  Of  cotirse.  the 
problems   raised  are  not  easy  to  solve.  The 
difficulties    In    reaching    agreement    in    the 
current  Kennedy  Round  of  negotiation  point 
up   the   limitations   still   hampering   trade 
liberalisation  even  among  the  mdustriallsed 
countries  themselves.  Nevertbeless.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1966,  CA.T.T.  adopted  a  protocol 
amending  the  General  Agreement  according 
to  which  the  developed  contracting  parties 
agreed  to  accord  high  priority  to  the. reduc- 
tion and  elimination  of  barriers  against  the 
products      of      less-developed      contracting 
parties,   not   to  Introduce   or   increase   such 
barriers,  to  take  the  same  attitude  toward  fis- 
cal policy  and  to  consult  in  cases  of  dispute. 
The  test  will  be  in  how  these  provisions  will 
be  followed  m  national  practice.  Even  more 
challenging  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  de- 
veloped countries  is  the  question  of  giving 
preference  to  the  exports  of  tbe  developing 
countries  In  their  markets,  now  being  con- 
sidered seriously  for  the  first  time.  The  con- 
ciliation maclUnery  provided  for  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development  may  well 
make  it  possible  for  mutually  satisfactory 
trading  arrangements  between  the  developed 
and  the  developing  countries  to  be  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  procedures  which  focus 
on  such  divisive  issues  as  preferences  rather 
than  either  avoiding  them  on  attempting  to 
impose  the  will  of  a  purely  numerical  ma- 
jority. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Or- 
ganisation  for   Economic   Co-operation   and 
Development   (O.E.C.D.),  primarily  a  group- 
ing of  Western   industrialised   nations,   re- 
cently convened  a  meeting  of  Its  Trade  Com- 
mittee to  discuss  tariff  preferences. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  some  Initial 
steps  at  least  have  been  taken  towards  a  new 
International  division  of  labour  that  no  long- 
•r  casts  the  developing  countries  in  the  role 
of  suppliers  of  raw  materials  only.  The  ap- 
parent caution  with  which  the  Interested 
parties  are  approaching  the  question  may 
not  be  altogether  unjustified  or  imwlse. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated, 
tbe  problem  is  an  urgent  one,  and  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  overcome  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  that 
lie  in  the  way  of  an  expansion  of  world  trade. 
This  brings  me  to  the  central  thesis  of  my 
remarks.  In  my  vle^  the  ease  with  which  an 
•ccelerated  transition  to  new  patterns  of 
world  trade  can  be  made  depends  to  a  very 
large  extent  on  whether  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries  alike  are  able  to  devise 
labor  and  social  policies  to  deal  with  the 
problems  posed  by  radical  change.  For  it  is 
not  enough  merely  to  state  that  new  patterns 
of  trade  are  desirable;  we  must  also  seek  rea- 
•ooable  uays  of  assisting  this  transition. 

The  problem  facing  the  developing  coun- 
tries is  essentially  one  of  building  up  viable 
eiport  Industries.  Before  the  developing 
eountrles  can  Improve  their  trading  position 
*ey  need  to  produce,  and  at  competitive 
prices,  goods  that  are  In  demand  on  the 
world  market.  And  they  can  only  improve 
their  competitive  position  by  achieving  an 
tacrease  in  productivity  and  a  greater  dlver- 
«y  of  output— In  a  word  through  indus- 
triaUsation.  Indeed,  it  is  no  coincidence  that 
parallel  to  the  establishment  of  the  United 
HaUoru  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
»ent,  the  developing  countries  have  sought, 
*oA  obtained  the  creation  of  another  new 
"T5*'»lzatlon  In  the  United  Nations  family 
Wth  special  responslbUlty  for  promoting  In- 
austnalisatlon— the  United  Nations  Organl- 
■tion  for  Industrial  Develcqunent  Ptor  there 


can  be  no  adequate  expansion  of  the  trade 
of  the  developing  coimtrtee  without  indus- 
trialisation; and  Uielr  intt^trlallsation  will 
not  progress  \inleas  there  are  markets  open 
to  their  industrial  products. 

But  I  would  take"  this  argument  one  step 
further.  I  would  also  say  that  the  success  oi 
the  industrialisation  efforts  of  the  developing 
countries,  and  consequently  the  Improve- 
ment of  their  trading  position,  depends  on 
their  abiuty  to  develop  social  ana  labor  poli- 
cies which  are  consistent  with,  and  whlc^ 
back  up,  such  economic  measures  as  they 
may  take  to  promote  industrialisation.  There 
have  been  examples  of  countries  whose  social 
policies  have  been  too  ambitious,  too  com- 
plex or  too  costly  for  their  economies  to  sup- 
port. At  the  same  time,  other  countries  have 
Ignored  the  need  for  constructive  poUcles  of 
social  promotion  and  adjustment,  with  dis- 
astrous consequences  for  their  Industrialisa- 
tion and  economic  development  programmes. 
But  It  is  only  recently  that  governments — 
and  this  applies  to  governments  of  advanced 
as  well  as  developmg  countries— have  begun 
to  realise  that  a  well-conceived  social  policy 
Is  not  merely  a  luxury,  not  merely  a  burden 
on  the  economy;  it  should  be  seen  as  an 
Investment  in  human  capital,  the  returns  of 
which  are  quite  as  valuable  for  the  economy 
as  investment  in  physical  capital. 

To  be  more  explicit.  I  would  say  that  there 
are  generally  speaking,  in  the  developing 
countries  four  main  obstacles  of  a  social  na- 
ture to  technological  change  and  industrial- 
isation. One  is  the  ignorance  of  the  broad 
masses  of  tbe  population  which  makes  them 
Incapable  of  acquiring  tbe  new  skills  for 
work  in  industry,  or  of  applying  new  tech- 
niques in  agriculture.  The  second  Is  the  lack 
0/  social  mobility  which  effectively  prevents 
the  emergence  of  entrepreneurs  and  other  dy- 
namic leaders  of  an  industrial  society.  The 
third  is  the  failure  to  invest  resources,  often 
concentrated  In  the  hands  of  certain  limited 
and  privileged  sections  of  the  population.  In 
the  most  productive  fashion.  And  the  fourth 
Is  the  inadeqwicy  of  institutions  and  proce- 
dures tor  enabling  all  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion to  parUclpatc  In  the  work  of  production 
and  modernisation. 

The  aim  of  a  social  policy  is  such  coimtrtes 
should  be  to  remove  these  very  powerful 
brakes  on  economic  and  social  development. 
It  should  aim  at  developing  and  planning 
educational  and  training  programs  which 
will  produce  a  labor  force  that  is  adequately 
skilled  for  the  occupations  which  are  most 
needed  for  the  development  of  the  country's 
Industries,  and  In  particular.  Its  export  In- 
dustries. It  should  aim  to  develop  govern- 
ment services  In  the  Industrial  and  rural 
sectois,  as  well  as  Institutions  such  as  co- 
operatives, trade  unions,  peasants'  associa- 
tions, community  develojlment  programs  and 
so  on  which  can  gradually  modify  the  tradi- 
tional social  structures  and  make  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole  more  receptive  to  social  and 
technological  change. 

Finally,  It  should  aim  to  devise  wage  and 
social  security  policies,  regulations  goveriUng 
hours  of  work,  and  other  labor  poUcies  which 
without  burdening  the  economy  with  exces- 
sive labor  costs,  can  contribute  to  a  more 
rational  distribution  of  Income;  which  can 
provide  adequate  Incentives  for  social  mo- 
bility; and  which  can  build  up  a  stable,  con- 
tented and  productive  labor  force.  In  this 
process,  co-operation  between  workers,  em- 
ployers and  governmental  authorities  is  cru- 
cial, as  It  is  in  already  Industrialised  coun- 
tries notwithstanding  variations  In  institu- 
tional or  political  structure.  One  cannot  ex- 
pect labor  relations  in  tbe  developing  coMn- 
trtes  to  be  exact  reflections  of  procedures  In 
the  Umted  SUtes  or  Western  Europe.  But 
the  collaboration  of  all  concerned  with  in- 
dustrialisation is  no  less  Important  to  the 
extensive  effort  of  developing  export  Indus- 
tries. 


Tliat,  very  briefly  is  how  I  would  sum  up 
the  essential  ingredients  of  a  social  poUcy  for 
Industrialisation  and  consequently  for  an 
Improvement  In  the  trading  position  of  the 
developing  countries.  Experience  has  shown 
that  policies  of  this  nature  are  difficult  to 
devise,  and  even  more  difficult  to  apply.  I,  as 
Director-General  of  the  International  Labour 
Organisation,  am  only  too  well  aware  of  this. 
Yet  expterlence  has  also  shown  that  unless 
an  active  social  policy  which  U  consistent 
with  the  Imperatives  of  economic  develop- 
ment can  be  devised;  unless  appropriate 
measures  are  taken  to  prepare  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole,  industrial  as  well  as  rural 
workers,  educationaUy  as  well  as  psycholog- 
ically, for  industrialisation;  unless  It  proves 
possible  to  break  down  Social  resistance  to  / 
change;  unless  a  solid  Institutional  frame- 
work is  set  up  to  facilitate  the  modernisation 
process,  little  lasting  progress  can  be  made  In 
developing  a  viable,  more  highly  productive 
economy  that  Is  able  to  compete  In  world 
markets. 

Of  course,  the  success  of  tbs  developing 
countries  in  their  efforts  to  expand  their 
trade,  and  particularly' their  exports  of  man- 
xifactured  and  semi-manufactured  goods. 
wUl  depend  very  much  on  the  access  tbelr 
exports  have  to  the  marltets  of  the  Indus- 
trialised countries.  I  have  already  suggested 
why  it  is  poUtically  Important  that  the  m- 
dustrlallsed  countries  should  not  adopt  a 
negative,  protectionist  attitude  to  tbe  de- 
mands of  the  developing  countries  in  this 
respect.  I  would  add,  too,  that  the  indus- 
trialised countries  would  themselves  have 
much  economically  and  socially  to  gain  from 
a  new  international  division  of  labor,  im- 
plemented with  the  assistance  of  policies  di- 
rected toward  two  objectives:  first,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  emergenoe  of  industries 
abroad  by  utilising  the  opportumty  to  ac- 
celerate tbe  swapping  of  jobs  In  lees  pro- 
ductive Industries  for  new  Jobs  in  industries 
with  advanced  technology;  secondly,  to  en- 
sure that  those  who  do  not  share  In  this  ad- 
vantage dh-ectly,  will  do  so  Indlrectiy— or  at 
least  that  they  do  not  lose— thus  reducing 
oppoelUon  to  the  Importation  of  Industrial 
products  from  the  developing  nations. 

There  is,  as  I  see  it,  no  immediate  danger 
of  world  markete  being  sveamped  by  a  wide 
range  of  manufactured  products  from  de- 
veloping countries.  The  range  of  products 
which  the  developing  countries  wlU  lie  able 
to  export  in  any  quantity  and  at  compeUUve 
prices  win  for  many  years  to  come  remain 
very  narrow.  Nevertheless,  as  their  export 
Industries  develop,  so  will  their  demand  for 
capital  equipment  and  the  products  of  more 
capital-intensive  and  "sophisticated"  indus- 
tries in  which  the  developed  countries  have 
the  advantage.  Therefore,  compeUUon  from 
low-wage  countries  does  not  pose  a  general 
threat  to  over-all  employment  or  Uvlng 
standards  In  the  high-wage  countries  The 
problem  is  really  one  of  the  possible  "dis- 
ruptive effects"  of  competition  in  particular 
markets.  In  essence,  sharp  Increases  in  im- 
ports, over  a  brief  period  of  time  and  In  a 
narrow  range  of  commodities,  may  be  very 
harmful  to  particular  producers,  both  em- 
ployers and  workers,  and  may  thus  have 
serious  economic  and  social  repercussions  In 
the  importing  countries.  It  is  with  these  re- 
percussions of  structural  change  that  those 
formulaUng  poUcy  In  the  Industrialised 
coxmtries  should  be  concerned,  rather  than 
In  perpetuating  a  protectionist  position. 

Now,  I  am  not  attempting  to  minimise  the 
problems  that  would  arise  for  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  population  In  such  countries 
as  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  such  a 
radical  change  In  trade  policies  as  I  am  ad- 
vocating. Certain  industries,  certain  cate- 
gories of  workers  and  certain  regions  will 
be  seriously  affected.  Nevertheless,  these 
problems  are  not  new.  They  are  problems 
of  structural  change  that  any  growing  In- 
dustrialised economy  has  to  face  In  this  day 
and  age.  In  particular,  I  suggest  that  the 
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dlfflcultlee  wblcb  would  result  from  an  ac- 
celerated UberallsaUon  of  trade  would  be 
qualltatlTely  ■imllar  to,  and  quantitatively 
smaller  tlum,  tlie  dlfflcultlee  which  highly  In- 
dustrtaUsed  countxles  are  already  facing  to- 
day a*  a  recult  of  automation  or  other  ctrvic- 
tural  changee.  The  economy  of  the  United 
Statea  has  m  recent  yean  undergone  many 
far-reaching  changes  of  this  nature.  The 
centre  of  the  textile  Industry,  (or  example, 
haa  shifted  from  New  England  towards  the 
Boutliem  Statea.  Defence  spending  is  today 
concentrated  very  largely  on  Industries  In 
Texas  and  the  West  Coast,  whereas  It  U  not 
ao  long  ago  that  indiistrles  of  the- 'Middle 
West  received  the  bulk  of  defence  orders. 
Automation  has  already  brought  about  the 
redundancy  of  many  aldUs  and  the .  disap- 
pearance of  certain  Industries.  All  these 
changes  are  far  greater  than  those  that 
would  result  from  trade  liberalisation. 

Whether  the  problem  arises  as  a  result  of 
automation  or  of  new  trade  patterns,  the 
cardinal  principle  of  labor  policies  to  meet 
the  problem  must  be  that  structural  change 
should  not'take  place  at  the  expense  of  In- 
dividuals who  may  lose  their  jobs  or  their 
businesses.  The  cost  of  any  necessary  adjust- 
menta  to  alleviate  hardships  and  to  main- 
tain the  buoyancy  of  the  economy  should 
be  assured  by  the  community  as  a  whole,  and 
governments  must  be  prepared  to  formulate 
and  implement  appropriate  measures  in  or- 
der to  help  people  to  train  for,  to  find,  and. 
If  necessary,  to  move  to,  new  jobs.  This  ap- 
proach which  I  suggested  at  the  1964 
VK.C.TJiD.  Conference  has  a  major  goal 
that  of  providing  adequate  adjustment 
measures  for  all  displaced  workers.  Such 
measures  are  of  three  general  types:  those 
Which  seek  to  promote  a  re-deployment  of 
the  labor  force,  in  terms  of  occupations,  in- 
dustries, and  areas,  and  which  may  be  termed 
eollectlTely  u  an  active  manpower  policy:* 
Hiioae  which  seek  to  ensure  the  redevelopment 
of  areas  whose  populations  depend  for  their 
livelihood  an.  a  declining  or  even  disappear- 
ing Industry;  *  and  those  to  ensure  the  in- 
come maintenance  of  workers  who  are  forced 
Into  a  premature  retirement  or  who  are  un- 
_dergolng  retraining. 

The  industrialised  nations  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  Western  Europe  have  in  recent  years 
developed  legislation  and  acquired  a  con- 
aldeiable  amount  of  experience  with  meas- 
ures of  this  nature.  The  1962  Trade  Bxpan- 
■lon  Act  In  the  United  States,  for  example, 
givea  the  President  powers  to  Implement  a 

wide  range  of  measures  for  the  training  or 
retraining  of  workers  laid  off;  for  the  Income 
maintenance  of  displaced  workers:  for  the 
relocation  of  workers;  and  for  the  conversion 
of  industries  and  enterprises  to  other  prod- 
ucts. Other  measures  taken  in  the  United 
States  and  other  industrialised  countries, 
while  not  specifically  directed  at  facilitating 
trade  expansion,  are  also  relevant.  Tbus,  the 
provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
and  the  special  measures  adopted  for  the 
Appalachian  region  In  the  United  States  are 
designed  to  cope  with  problems  of  depressed 
areas  such  as  might  arise  in  the  event  of 
further  trade  liberalisation.  Many  Western 
European  countries  have  adopted  similar 
measures  for  the  "development  or  redevelop- 


promote  and  jracllitate  adaptation  to  struc- 
tural change^  No  doubt  much  remains  to 
be  done,  andi  our  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  appropriate  measures  partic- 
ularly in  the<  labor  and  social  field  Is  not 
yet  perfect.  But  the  developed  countries  do 
have  the  mebns  to  accommodate  imports 
froifa  the  developing  countries  without  seri- 
ously disrupting  their  economies  and  thus 
to  reap  botbi  the  political  and  the  socio- 
economic beolefits  of  Increased  trade.  Their 
standard  of  Uving  has  gone  up  so  much  in 
the  last  30  years  that  measures  which  would 
have  seemed  generous  in  the  1940's  are  now 
quantitatively  miserly  and  patently  dated. 
Expenditure  on  training  and  retraining,  re- 
moval grants,  severance  pay,  unemployment 
compensation,  employment  services  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  wasteful,  but  must  be 
recognised  as  an  Investment  in  adaptation 
to  structiiral  change,  in  overcoming  ob- 
stacles to  the  fullest  and  most  productive 
utilisation  of  resources.  Should  not  labour 
and  social  policies  be  used  as  actively  as 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  when  dealing 
with  variatons  in  economic  activity  or  funda- 
mental fluctuations  resulting  frcan  struc- 
tural change?  We  need  to  seek  new  ideas  in 
this  spirit  add  we  must  develop  the  will  to 
apply  them,  j 

Quite  understandably,  workers  are  anx- 
ioviirto  keep  iheir  Jobs,  certain  businessmen 
are  fearful  df  increased  competition  from 
overseas  andl  governments  are  hesitant  to 
assume  comiAltments  to  continuing  and  in- 
creasing exp«tiditures.  What  Is  now,  I  think 
needed  above  all  in  the  industrialised  coun- 
tries Is  a  vast  educational  campaign,  in  which 
political  groups,  organised  labour  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  as  well  as  governments  could 
also  play  a  key  role,  to  familiarise  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole  both  with  the  need  for 
trade  expanilon  and  with  the  Ineasures 
that  can  betaken  to  mitigate  Its  harmful 
effects  on  Individual  members  of  the  com- 
munity and  turn  such  expansion  to  advan- 
tage throu^i  an  enlightened  adaption 
policy.  "1 

So  far  I  hive  focused  my  remarks  on  the 
types  of  lab<^  and  social  policies  which  need 
to  be  taken  of  the  national  level  to  facilitate 
an  expansion  of  International  trade.  I  would 
like  now  to  examine  the  need  for.  and  the 
possible  scope  of.  international  action  in  the 
social  field  which  can  contribute  to  this  end. 
While  govempoents  have  In  the  last  20  years 

been  singularly  resourceful  In  setting  up 

machinery  at  the  international  level  to  nego- 
tiate new  trading  arrangements,  the  social 
component  at  International  trade  has  all  too 
often  been  lett  out  of  account  in  their  nego- 
tiations. And  while  it  Is  true  that  the  devel- 
opment of  social  policy  Is,  and  must  remain, 
the  prerogative  of  the  governments  of 
sovereign  states.  tBere  Is  nevertheless  a  need 
for  co-ordinated  action  in  the  social  field  If 
trade  agreements  are  to  yield  the  results 
that  are  expected  of  them.  Such  co-ordinated 
action  might  conceivably  take  the  form  of  a 
fund  In  which  all  nations  would  partlc^te, 
based  on  a  levy  mi  prodtictlon  or  national 
product,  administered  by  an  international 
organization  and  designed  to  mitigate  hard- 
ship by  facilitating  the  social  adjustments 
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ment  of  backward  areas.  [The  Manpower  De-     resulting  fro^  trade  expansion 


velopment  and  Training  Act — which  was 
more  specifically  designed  to  cope  with  auto- 
mation problems,  and  which  Is  paralleled  by 
similar  and.  in  some  cases,  even  more  far- 
reachmg  measures  In  Western  Europe — Is  yet 
another  example  of  the  type  of  government 
intervention  to  maintain  full  employment  in 
a  changing  economy.]  • 

I  shaU  not  attempt  to  give  you  a  complete 
catalogue  of  legislative  and  other  measures 
taken  by  governments  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  structural  change  in  industrialised 
countries.  I  think  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  clear.  Oovemments  of  advanced 
countries  have  developed  and  are  continu- 
ing to  develop,  policies  and  mechanisms  to 


In  short,  I  do  not  think  that  the  expansion 
of  intematlodal  trade  can  be  ensured  merely 
by  International  tariff  agreements  or  Inter- 
national agreements  on  the  prices  of  raw  ma- 
terials. As  I  have  attempted  to  point  out 
earlier,  such  agreements  can  becoma  mors 
effective  wh«^  they  are  l»acked  up  by  social 
policies  whl<^  will  make  them  workable  and 
acceptable,  t^t  U  why  I  think  international 
machinery  f «  action  m  the  social  field  naeds 
to  be  used  to  the  fuU.  and  to  be  brooght 
into  close  collaboration  with  such  bodies  as 
OJ^.T.T.  and  UJT.C.TA.D.  and  to  comple- 
ment such  progressive  Instruments  as  th« 
1903  "Long-Term  Arrangement  regardtng 
Trade  in  Cotton  TextUes."  Tills  Is  why  Ite 


International  Mbor  Organization  has.  I  feel, 
an  important  sx^porUng  role  to  play  in  the 
development  of  International  trade.  It  has 
for  many  years  been  attempting  to  develop 
a  constructive  approach  to  social  policy  In 
all  countries,  developed  and  developing. 

Moreover,  it  provides  the  oiLly  (onun 
where  the  voices  of  workers  and  employers, 
the  parties  most  directly  affected  by  changes 
In  world  trade,  as  well  as  those  of  govern- 
ments, can  be  heard  at  the  intematlouai 
level.  I 

Much  of  the  IX.O.'s  work  has  already  had 
a  direct  beariig  on  the  development  or 
world  trade.  It  has.  in  recent  years,  been- 
assisting  developing  countries  in  the  elab- 
orations of  soclia  policies  which  are  appro, 
prlate  for  their  Industrialisation;  and,  as  far 
as  the  Industrialised  countries  are  concerned, 
it  has  in  the  papt  few  years  been  engaged  in 
a  program  of  lictlon  to  mitigate  the  social 
effects  of  autoiqatlon.  Nevertheless,  I  believe 
that  the  IX.O.>  unique  tripartite  machin- 
ery could  be  used  more  fully  to  promote  a 
truly  world-wide  awareness  of  the  social  as- 
pects of  world  trade. 

International  labor  standards,  that  is.  In- 
ternationally agreed  rules  of  good  labor  pol- 
icy, represent  one  form  of  international  ac- 
tion in  the  social  field  which  has  a  bearing 
on  international  trade.  Indeed  many  of  the 
IX.O.'s  existing  Conventions  on  such  ques- 
tions as  minimum  wages,  social  security  aad 
general  working  conditions  were  orlginall; 
conceived  not  only  in  order  to  set  mlnlmvun 
standards  of  social  protection  and  welfare 
but  also  in  order  to  dlscourge  "social  dump- 
ing" In  the  form  of  exports  produced  by 
sweated  labor.  However,  experience  has 
shown  that  in  effect  the  main  value  of  sucb 
standards  has  been  their  Influence  on  the 
distribution  of  the  fruits  of  production,  and 
thus  their  contribution  to  social  harmony 
and  stability;  their  influence  on  internation- 
al trade  has  t)een,  generally  speaking,  tu 
less  significantJ 

There  Is  hovfever  another  type  of  Inter- 
national labor  standard  which  may  contrib- 
ute more  positively  to  the  objective  of  ex- 
panded international  trade.  These  are  stand- 
ards concerning  Vocational  Training,  Em- 
ployment Policy,  and  the  Termination  of  Em- 
ployment which  have  been  adopted  by  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference  in  recent  years, 
and  which  articulate  policy  rules  recognised 
as  beneficial  and  therefore  desirable.  The 
Employment  P<)Ucy  Recommendation,  for  In- 
stance, spells  out  In  some  detail  the  type  of 
policies  the  developed  and  the  developlnc 
countries  should  adopt  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective of  fuU  employment.  Another  subject 
for  a  future  instrument  of  this  type  might 
be  wages  policy,  a  question  which  is  of  great 
topical  Interest  to  developed  and  developing 
countries  allke^  and  which,  of  course,  hai 
an  Important  hearing  on  international  trade. 
Such  an  instrument  might  on  the  one  hand 
set  out  in  some  detail  the  principles  of  s 
wages  policy  which  Is  consistent  with  tbe 
Industrialization  programs  of  the  developing 
countries;  and  on  the  other  hand  deal  wlUi 
some  of  the  LsVues  which  are  arising  in  In- 
dustrialized coiintries  in  respect  of  "InconMS 
policies"  and  (heir  bearing  on  balance  d 
payments  problems. 

I  wonder,  tdp,  if  new  methods  of  sup«- 
vislon  could  ndt  be  Introduced  in  respect  of 
instruments  of  the  type  I  have  Just  described. 
Perhaps  for  tQeee  instruments  It  might  b* 
more  approprl4te  to  replace  or  supplement 
the  I.L.d.'B  easting  lejral  supervisory  ms- 
ehlnery  by  a  periodical  technical  review  ■ 
the  problems  encountered  in  the  implements- 
tlOB  of  the  instruments.  This  might  creaU 
a  greater  worM-wlde  awareness  of  the  latxx 
»«Mi  social  Imflieatlons  of  trade  liberalisa- 
tion aad  stlmnlate  new  thinking  and  ne« 
poUdes  to  combat  such  problems,  thus  facil- 
itating the  traction  to  new  trade  patterns. 
I  believe  too  that  the  IX.O.s  Mm- 
trial  Committee*  could  play  a  most  usefnl 
role  In  tlie  development  of  trade  in  sp*- 
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dflc  Industrial  sectors.  These  bodies  which 
are  composed  of  governments',  employers' 
and  workers'  representatives  from  a  wide 
range  of  countries  were  set  up  to  examine  at 
an  international  level  the  labor  problems 
which  arise  in  a  given  indiistry.  Some  of 
them,  the  Textiles  Committee  for  example, 
have  already  considered  the  social  Implica- 
tions of  changes  In  International  trade  In 
the  Industry  concerned.  But  so  far  they  have 
had  little  opportunity  to  engage  in  a  sys- 
tematic examination  of  the  labor  policies 
that  need  to  be  adopted  in  both  developing 
and  developed  countries  as  a  basis  for  an 
expansion  and  adjustment  of  trade  in  the 
products  of  the  Industries  concerned.  Never- 
theless, this  Is  an  Important  role  which  they 
could  play,  in  full  collaboration  with  G-A.T.T. 
and  UJJ.C.T.AX>.,  as  and  when  these  latter 
bodies  adopt  decisions  affecting  a  particular 
Industry.  Or.  Indeed,  their  review  of  the  labor 
problems  of  trade  in  a  given  industry  might 
on  occasions  precede  G^A.T.T.  and 
U.N.C.TAX>.  negotiations,  in  order  that  gov- 
ernment trade  negotiators  might  be  fully 
aware  of  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the 
social  problems  Involved  and  the  feelings  of 
workers  and  employers  in  the  industries  con- 
cerned. , 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  practical  tech- 
nical co-operation  provided  by  the  li.O.  to 
the  developing  countries  m  such  fields  as 
manpower  planning,  vocational  training, 
management  development,  co-operative  de- 
Telopment,  wages  and  social  security  and  so 
on  has  greatly  contributed  to  improving 
their  trading  position,  by  assisting  In  the 
development  of  approprtatfi_pollcles  and  pro- 
cedures. Perhaps  it  is  not  too  far-fetched  to 
suggest  that  parallel  to  these  efforts,  the 
LL.O.  might  be  In  a  position  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  industrialised  countries  on  their 
social  adjustment  problems,  when  requested 
to  do  80.  Certainly,  the  IX.O.  performs  a  val- 
uable service  as  a  clearing  house  for  infor- 
mation and  as  a  research  institution  for  the 
study  of  such  matters  as  the  factors  affecting 
labor  mobility  or  redundancy  procedures — 
two  studies  which  were  undertaken  by  the 
ILO.  for  the  Office  of  Manpower.  Automa- 
tion and  Training  of  the  United  States  De- 
ptrtment  of  Labor. 

It  is  not  only  at  the  world-wide  level  that 
new  trading  arrangements  are  being  worked 
out.  There  has  in  recent  years  been  Increas- 
ing Interest  m  reffional  economic  groupings 

ind  In  achieving  a  division  of  labor  among 
countries  within  particular  geographical  re- 
floos.  Work  with  this  obJecUve  in  mind  has 
begun  in  the  United  Nations  regional  eco- 
nomic commissions,  and  In  more  embryonic 
fonn.  through  such  media  as  the  Latin  Amer- 
tan  Free  Trade  Association  (LAJ-TJi.),  the 
Central  American  Common  Market,  and 
groupings  In  Africa  on  the  regional  and  sub- 
leglonal  level.  But  the  European  Economic 
Community  (E.B.C.)  U  by  far  the  most  ad- 
wnced  example  of  a  concerted  economic  and 
•odal  effort.  The  adaptation  of  employment 
toahlfts  In  the  currents  of  trade  within  the 
Ooounon  Market  have  proved  remarkably 
aad  imexpectedly  smooth  and  easy.  The 
mala  reasons  for  this  phenomenon  appear  to 
ta  arsUy  that  a  high  level  of  economic  activ- 
«I  and  employment  has  prevailed,  so  that 
™ning  new  jobs  for  displaced  workers  has 
"ot  been  difficult;  secondly  that  measures 
»ere  formulated  for  the  early  transitional 
PWlod  which  ensured  that  changes  did  not 
occur  faster  than  the  repercussions  thereof 
««W  be  absorbed;  and  thirdly  that  the 
Twaty  of  Rome  provides  for  a  free  move- 
»*«  of  labor  among  member  countries  as 
WB  »8  other  measures  to  faclUtate  Ubor 
*>wllty,  including  a  fund  for  retratning 
»nd  resetUing  workers. 

We  must  remember,  of  course,  that  the 
■wnber  countries  of  the  Common  Market 
W  St  relatively  similar  stages  of  economic 
^  aoclal  development — a  qtiite  advanced 
*•  at  that — and  that  any  comparison  with 
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a  Latin  American,  Asian  or  African  context 
must  take  into  account  both  the  lower  levels 
of  the  latter  two  areas  and  the  disparities 
within  each  region.  But  the  main  lesson  of 
the  Common  Market  experience  Is  that  the 
differences  between  member  countries  with 
regard  to  labor  standards  and  social  policies 
which  prevailed  have  not  constituted  in- 
superable obstacles  to  rapid  progress  toward 
economic  Integration.  What  has  been  found 
necessary  is  a  harmonisation  rather  than  a 
standardisation  of  social  policies.  This  is  per- 
haps the  main  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
E.E.C.  experience,  not  only  with  regard  to 
regional  economic  groupings,  but  also  for 
trade  at  the  world-wide  level.  Unless  more 
energetic  steps  are  taken  to  harmonise  or  to 
co-ordinate  social  policies  through  an  inter- 
national body  such  as  the  IX.O.,  I  fear  that 
efforts  to  devise  new  directions  In  world  trade 
Will  never  be  fully  effective. 

If  I  have  laid  such  emphasis  on  the  pos- 
slbillUes  of  international  action  in  the  so- 
cial field.  It  Is  not  because  I  think  that  this 
is  in  any  way  a  substitute  for  national  action 
to  facilitate  trade  expansion.  International 
acUon  such  as  I  have  suggested  can  only 
point  out  possible  solutions  to  certain  prob- 
lems; it  can  only  propose  a  concerted  Inter- 
national approach  to  these  problems.  But 
national  authorities,  in  co-operation  with 
national  trade  unions  and  national  business- 
men, alone  are  competent  to  devise  the  de- 
tailed policies  and  measures  which  will  make 
new  directions  in  trade  possible. 

We  look  to  a  coimtry  such  as  the  United 
States,  With  its  vast  wealth  and  Its  enormous 
resourcefulness  and  generosity,  to  give  a  lead 
in  making  these  changes  in  world  trade  pos- 
sible. I  realize  that  the  implementation  of 
the  appropriate  policies  such  as  I  have  out- 
lined   would   involve    outstanding    interna- 
tional statesmanship  and  a  large  measure  of 
domestic  political  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
developed  countries.  However,  difflculttea  of 
implementation  should  never  be  regarded  as 
permanent   or   Inalterable   factors   in   public 
affairs.  Such  dlfflciUtles  are.  In  reality,  strictly 
relative  to  the  priorities  accorded  to  the  ob- 
jectives In  question.  Fot  example,  when  the 
full  danger  trf  the  political  and  economic 
situation  of  Western  Europe  after  the  last 
World  War  was  understood  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  this   nation   adopted   and 
implemented   policies   of  the   magnitude   of 
the  Marshall  Plan  with  a  determination  that 
overcame  the  unjM'ecedented  economic  bur- 
den  and  the  political  adjtistments  such  ac- 
tion posed  for  the  United  States.  The  case 
for  co-operating  with  the  economically  un- 
derdeveloped   wcu-ld    today    is   quite    similar. 
The  problem  is  that  the  industrialised  covm- 
trlee  have  yet  to  show  by  tangible  action 
their  realisation  that  this  terrible  poverty  of 
two- thirds  of  the  world  requires  co-<q>eration 
with  regard  to  trade  as  well  as  aid.  The  prob- 
lems of  structural  adjustment  raised  by  a 
Changed  pattern  of  international  trade  have 
not  been  faced  with  the  sympathy  reserved 
for  problems  which  are  domestic  In  mlgin 
nor  has  a  comprehensive  policy  approach  to 
aU    aspects    of    structviral    change    been   at- 
tempted.   Such    a    comprehensive    approach 
could  provide  the  basic  principle  for  a  co-or- 
dinated utilisation  of  the  growing  arsenal  of 
corrective  measures  and  mechanisms  which 
have   been   developed    and    Implemented   in 
Europe  and  in  North  America  and  the  avaU- 
abUity  of  expertise  at  the  international  level. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  talent  assembled 
in  this  room  and  in  similar  centres  of  learn- 
ing and  Industry  across  this  prosperous  and 
vital  naUon  will  not  commit  their  support  to 
an  effort  that  Is  concerned  with  mutual  bene- 
fit as  much  as  benevolence.  For  the  sugges- 
tions that  I  have  discussed  today  can  cer- 
tainly  be   supplemented   by   the   results   of 
objective  research  and  creative  thinking  that 
is  Independent  of.  yet  that  does  not  Ignore, 
political  considerations.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  need  is  great  and  that  we  are  up  to  tbe 


challenge.  I  hope  my  talk  has  at  least  con- 
veyed that  basic  point;  perhaps  I  have  indi- 
cated some  steps  forward  as  well. 


Nasser's  Game  Tkreateiu  World  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  muNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  the  season  of  Christmas,  It  Is 
sad  to  note  that  the  Egyptian  dictator 
seems  bent  wi  precipitating  another 
trtigic  Israel-Arab  conflict  in  the  land 
where  Jesus  was  bom. 

President  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  is  plasdng  a  dangerous  game. 
When  the  drubbing  he  took  in  last  June's 
lightning  war  is  recalled,  it  is  unbelieva- 
ble that  he  would  invite  another  en- 
counter with  the  Israelis. 

t'et  the  Economist  of  London  reports 
from  Jerusalem  that  "few  Israelis  now 
see  any  way  to  avoid  another  war  and 
they  expect  it  sooner  than  later." 

Israel  blames  Nasser  for  recent  acts  of 
terrorism  against  Israelis  by  gangs  op- 
erating from  Jordon.  With  the  Israelis 
firmly  ensconced  on  the  Suez  within 
easy  striking  distance  of  Cairo  Itself,  Nas- 
ser has  no  stomach  for  another  desert 
war  on  his  own  territory.  King  Hussein, 
a  big  loser  in  last  June's  cmifllct,  wants 
to  keep  the  terrorists  in  check,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Economist,  the  King's  rf- 
forts  are  "being  eroded  by  Nasser's  new- 
thrust  to  regain  the  Initiative  in  mddle 
East  affairs." 

"Israel  will  take  only  so  much,"  says 

the  Economist,  pointing  out  that  peace- 
making efforts  in  the  United  Nations 
"must  come  up  against  the  fimdamental 
urge  to  destroy  Israel." 

That  is  the  crux  of  the  problem.  Nasser 
Is  unwilling  to  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
exist. 

There  Is  going  to  be  trouble  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  as  long  as  Israel's  security  con- 
tinues to  be  threatened  by  its  neighbors. 

If  the  Arab  and  non-Arab  countries 
were  left  alone  to  work  out  their  prob- 
lems by  themselves  they  doubtlessly 
would  have  a  better  chance  to  work  out  a 
peaceful  and  lasting  solution.  They  have 
everything  to  gain  by  cooperating  with 
each  other  instead  of  fighting. 

Unfortunately,  there  always  have  been 
too  many  outsiders  who  have  found  it 
profitable  to  meddle  in  the  situation.  TTie 
Soviet  Union,  for  one,  appears  to  have 
vested  interest  hi  Middle  East  strife. 
And  lately  "/eneral  de  Gaulle  has  johied 
Russia  on  the  Arab  side.  De  Gaulle  has 
put  out  his  own  warped  version  of  the 
war  last  siunmer.  accusing  Israel  of  be- 
ing the  aggressor. 

Not  content  with  keeping  Britain  out 
of  the  European  common  market,  stir- 
ring up  discord  in  Canada  and  trying 
to  destroy  the  American  dollar,  De 
Gaulle,  by  his  statements,  has  helped  in- 
crease the  tensions  in  the  Middle  East. 

If  he  accomplishes  nothing  else,  De 
Gaulle  may  take  away  the  Soviet  Union's 
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title  as  champion  international  trouble- 
maker. 

Nasser  may  feel  tbat  Russian  and 
French  support  will  give  htm  a  better 
chance  next  time  against  the  tough 
armed  forces  of  tiny  Israel.  He  is  said 
to  have  acquired  ground-to-groimd  mis- 
siles with  a  range  of  250  kilometers  and 
1  ton  of  TNT  vrarheads.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume.  In  the  light  of  recent  public 
remain  of  one  Israeli  official,  that  Israel 
will  be  able  to  retaliate  in  kind.  As  more 
sophisticated  weaponry  is  brought  into 
play,  the  always  dangeroiis  Middle  East- 
em  situation  will  have  an  even  greater 
potential  for  involving  the  great  nuclear 
powers. 

This  is  why  the  game  Nasser  is  play- 
ing is  so  hazardous,  not  only  for  himself 
and  the  Israeli  but  for  the  rest  of  us 
throughout  the  world. 


Clare  E.  Hoffman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  M^H  DORN 

or  SOUTH  CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15, 1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Congress  In  January  1947, 
I  was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations.  The  chairman  of 
that  committee  was  the  unforgettable 
Clare  E.  HofTman  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hoff- 
man possessed  a  keen  mind  and  a  dy- 
namic and  unique  personality. 

The  membership  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  at  that  time  was 
camposed  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  history  of  the  U£.  Con- 
gress. Tet,  quite  often  Mr.  Hoffman  would 
call  for  coounents  on  important  issues 
from  those  of  us  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 
As  often  as  not  he  would  call  upon  me — 
the  least  in  seniority — to  question  wit- 
nesses before  the  committee  and  then 
gradually  work  up  to  my  senior  col- 
leagues. 

The  unusual  was  a  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Hoffman,  but  always  he  was  fair  and 
had  the  welfare  of  our  country  constantly 
in  mind.  Under  his  leadership,  and  often 
it  was  stormy  and  controversial,  our  com- 
mittee wrote  the  most  important  piece  of 
defense  legislation  of  this  entire  era.  The 
Unification  Act  passed  this  committee 
and  became  law  in  1947.  All  of  the  great 
cenerals  and  admirals  of  our  Armed 
Forces  appeared  before  the  committee. 
The  law  called  for  a  D^Mutment  of  De- 
fense with  a  Secretary  of  Defense — a 
eivlUan  with  the  necessary  power  to 
unite  our  Armed  Forces  and  establish  a 
defense  program. 

Serving  with  ICr.  Hoffman  as  chairman 
was  9n  Invaluable  experience,  one  that  I 
will  always  cherish  and  AaU  certainly 
never  foivet.  He  was  a  great  American 


who  serve<4  during  critical  and  tough 
times. 

Mr.  Hoffman  encouraged  me  to  speak. 
out  and  stand  alone  if  necessary.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  a  better  Congressman  and 
that  this  Hbuse  is  a  greater  body  today 
having  known  and  associated  with  Clare 
E.  Hoffman; 

Mr.  Hoffiaan's  first  allegiance  was  to 
his  country,  our  Constitution,  and  our 
great  privafje  enterprise  system.  He  often 
disagreed,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so, 
with  the  policy  of  his  own  party  as  read- 
ily as  he  did  with  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  attribute  some  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  love 
of  country  and  his  greatness  to  the  fact 
that  he  Ilaed  the  great  out-of-doors. 
He  was  a  sportsman  and  lover  of  nature. 

Although  Mr.  Hoffman  lived  more  than 
a  full  life,  t  was  shocked  and  saddened 
at  his  ttassiag.  He  was  a  warm  personal 
friend  and  ane  to  whom  I  shall  always  be 
grateful,  as  he  was  a  father  to  me  in  the 
80th  Congr  !ss. 

Mrs.  Dor  a  and  my  family  join  in  ex- 
tending mif  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 


December  15,  1967 


Soatt  Vietnam  Mutt  Fiaisb  RevolntioB 
E  efore  War  Can  End 


*SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  r.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   M ASSACHT7SETT8 

IN  THE  H(  >USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

FrUkiy.  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  in  the  Ricohd  an  arti- 
cle from  thf  Boston  Olobe  summarizing  a 
speech  by  George  C.  Lodge,  former  As- 
sistant Sectetary  of  Labor  and  now  affili- 
ated with  the  Harvard  Business  School. 
In  an  address  to  the  Massachusetts  Fed- 
eration of  Republican  Women,  Mr.  Lodge 
stated  that  the  revolution  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  that  started  in 
1954  must  be  ccmpleted  before  any  real 
victory  is  possible  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Lodge,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Vietnam,  oointed  out  that  the  popular 
support  of  the  Central  Government  must 
be  the  maiiistay  of  stability  and  progress. 
He  stated  that  this  does  not  now  exist  in 
South  Vietinam,  and  indicated  that  he 
does  not  b^eve  Uiat  U.S.  efforts  are  dl- 
hy  way  toward  creating  this 
Ltlonal  unity,  and  that  the 
jiamese  Oovemment  is  actu- 
ally destrolring  the  possibility  of  unity 
and  suppon  as  they  seek  to  bolster  th^ 
power. 

The  thokight  that  South  Vietnam 
would  still  be  in  chaos  even  If  North  Viet- 
nam were  out  of  the  picture  is  indeed  an 
Interesting  and  somewhat  disturbing  idea 
and,ln  thei  light  of  otir  current  efforts, 
one  which  keeds  the  most  caref  iil  study.  I 
recommenq  Mr.  Lodge's  thoughtful  anal- 
ysis for  myl  oolleagues'  consideration: 


rected  In 
tjrpe  of   r 
South  Vie 


Unhnibhsd  RivoLirnoM  Pxxvknts  Winnin« 

or  W^^>  Lodge  Cuoics 

(BV  nrank  Maboney ) 

'O«orge  C.  LSdge  duuged  today  that  the 
United  States  wni  never  win  Uit  war  In  Viet- 
nam untU  it  xorces  the  South  VletnamcM 
goremment  to  flnlBh  the  revolution  It  started 
in  1964.  , 

npoBlrinE  to  I  aome  100  membera  of  the 
MaasacbUBetta  Federation  of  Republicu 
Women  be  said  there  are  actually  two  wars  in 
Vietnam.  i 

The  former  State  Department  consultant, 
who  only  recently  returned  from  Vietnam, 
said  one  war  Is  being  fought  by  the  militar;. 

"This  war  U  a  conventional  one  and  we 
are  winning  It  but  It  will  only  end  when  Ho 
Chi  Ifflnb  ded^  he's  had  enough  and  goes 
imderground.  Which  he  will  do.  This  war  ti 
Just  a  screen  for  tlxe  real  battle,"  he  said. 

Hie  other  war  Is  against  terrorists  and  thU 
war  we  can't  oope  with  because  the  people 
themselves  are  to  afraid  of  the  Viet  Cong  they 
will  not  cooperate  with  us  in  any  way.  he 


"We  will  noi  even  begin  to  fight  the  wv 
against  the  gperrlllas  untU  we  force  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  finish  their  revolution 
and  form  a  oohealve  government  and  a  nation 
with  national  pride  and  everything  else  that 
goes  to  make  up  a  nation,"  Lodge  told  the 
women.  , 

This  is  the  One  thing  the  Viet  Cong  are 
trying  to  prevent  because  they  know  that  U 
an  lndei>endent.  democratic  nation  is  found- 
ed finally  in  South  Vietnam,  their  cause  is 
lost,  he  said. 

"The  government,'^'  Lodge  said,  "has  not 
even  begun  to  cope  with  this  problem  of 
uniting  a  tradtured,  fragmented  society  oi 
16  million  pevple  Into  a  nation  of  proud, 
naUonaUstic  people." 

Describing  tae  people,  he  said  they  do  not 
know  what  It  tt  like  to  be  a  nation  and  their 
own  government  has  aided  In  keeping  them 
ignorant  by  destroying  the  villages  in  the 
name  of  land  reforms  because  they  were  an 
obstacle  to  a  central  government. 

"Our  approach  has  been  up  to  now  literaliy 
spew  material  ,'goods  in  fantastic  quantities 
Into  South  Vietnam  only  to  see  most  of  it 
end  up  with  tb  e  Viet  Cong  through  the  black 
market  or  thrmgh  it  being  given  away  in 
fear,"  he  said. 

"We  have  iiterally  built  thousands  of 
school  houses  la  Vietnam,  stocked  them  with 
books  and  teachers  to  no  avail.  It  is  only 
now,  looking  at  our  ghetto*,  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  beginning  to  realize  a  school 
house,  with  books  and  teachers  does  not 
mean  you  are  educating  the  students." 

Lodge  called  for  the  exploiters,  who  own 
the  rice  mills  and  control  business  in  Viet- 
nam to  "be  pvtt  to  the  wall." 

He  claimed  they  are  the  men  who  are  hold- 
ing up  the  completion  of  the  revolution  and 
preventing  the  setting  up  of  a  strong  eco- 
nomic and  political  structure. 

Lodge  said  that  if  Vietnam  Is  an  issue  In 
the  UBComing  campaign,  the  only  topic 
should  be  that  of  forcing  the  completion  of 
the  revolution!  which  will  end  both  wars  In 
that  country.  I 

He  said  thai  although  arguments  can  be 
made  for  de-etcalatlon,  more  or  less  bomb- 
ing, getting  out  altogether,  or  even  why  are 
we  there  in  the  first  place,  they  are  not  the 
issues  that  must  be  debated. 

He  said  the  debate  over  Vietnam  is  really 
a  debate  about  ourselves,  the  credibility  gap, 
'a  debate  abotit  our  American  way  of  gov- 
emment." 

Lodge  aald  Ihat  Americans,  long  pragma- 
tlats,  now  nefd  an  Ideology — a  doctrine— 
which  even  rel  glon  now  falls  to  provide.  The 
end  result  is  tpe  politician  must  supply  It' 
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NOTICE 

The  last  issue  of  the  daily  Congressional  Record  for  the  first  session 
of  the  Ninetieth  Congress  will  be  published  not  later  than  Tuesday, 
January  2,  1968.  It  is  requested  that  copy  and  proofs  of  speeches 
withheld  for  revision,  or  extensions  of  remarks  as  authorized  by  either 
House,  be  submitted  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  or  to  the 
Congressional  Record  Clerk,  Room  H-112,  Cajntol,  before  that  date. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

CARL  HAYDEN,  Chairman. 


Tkc  Proud  Record  of  tbe  90th  Coafrett 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  1USSACRT78RTS 
nr  THE  tiOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15. 1967 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  i^}eaker,  the 

flat  session  of  the  90th  Congress  has  ad- 
)oamed  and  leaves  behind  solid  accom- 
Idlshments,  some  unfinished  tnislness, 
and  some  unanswered  questions. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  ony  one  yard- 
stick to  assess  the  accomplishments  of 
soy  session  of  Congress:  Have  the  Amer- 
ican people  benefited  from  our  actions? 

Is  American  society  more  secure,  our 
Institutions  more  purposeful,  our  oom- 
mltment  to  the  American  future  more 
dearly  defined  by  our  labors  here? 

I  t>elleve  this  session  of  Congress  can 
answer  both  of  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  claim 
otherwise,  and  view  our  achievements  in 
comparison  to  the  historic  89th  Congress. 
And,  of  course,  in  relation  to  the  un- 
precedented record  of  the  89th  Congress, 
few  other  sessions  in  our  history  would 
anxar  productive. 

.  But  the  90th  Congress  has  compiled 
a  fine  record  in  its  own  right.  We  have 
•IVroved  over  40  major  administration 
proposals. 

In  fact,  a  numt>er  of  landmark  bills — 
aome  signed  into  law  and  some  now 
pending— such  as  the  Consular  Treaty, 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  truth-in-lend- 
Ing,  wholesome  meat,  public  broadcast- 
ing, are  some  of  which  were  stalled  in 
the  historic  89th  Congress. 

A  Congress  consists  of  a  2-year  period. 

By  the  time  we  finish  our  work  next 
year,  the  90th  Congress  will  rank  high 
among  the  most  productive  Congresses 
in  our  history. 

lAst  January,  there  was  talk  about 
whether  the  American  jteople  could  meet 


their  commitments  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Could  we  have  both  progressive 
domestic  legislation  and  adequate  na- 
tional defense. 

This  Congress  has  answered  that  ques- 
tion afarmatively.  And  we  have  done  so 
not  through  legislative  quantity,  but  by 
practicing  legislative  quality. 

We  have  focused  our  legislative  sights 
on  areas  of  the  most  pressing  national 
needs.  And  by  intensive  review  and  study 
we  have  helped  to  improve,  and  often  re- 
direct, new  legislative  programs  i>assed 
in  previous  sessions. 

We  began  this  session  with  47  fewer 
Democrats  than  we  had  in  the  89th 
Congress — and  these  47,  as  a  group,  had 
a  75  percent  favorable  voting  record  on 
administration  proposals. 

But  in  spite  of  this  significant  loss  in 
support,  and  in  the  face  of  persistent 
Republican  opposition  of  a  big  majority 
of  the  Republicans  on  nearly  every  pro- 
posal offered  by  the  administration  and 
the  Democrats,  the  90th  Congress  has 
performed  very  well  indeed.  This  Con- 
gress has  enacted  legislation  of  historic 
Importance  to  the  health  and  well-l>elng 
of  the  American  people.  The  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress  has,  against 
dlfllcultles,  made  substantial  progress. 

It  has  met  its  responsibilities  In  the 
field  of  health. 

The  Congress  enacted  the  Partnership 
for  Health  Amendments  of  1967  author- 
izing $589  million  for  fiscal  1967-70  for 
grants  to  the  States  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  service,  including  a 
$40  million  authorization  intended  for 
rat  control  projects  in  fiscal  1968-69. 
The  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
and  Services  Act  of  1966  authorized 
grants  to  States  to  be  used  for  whichever 
health  services  each  State  deemed  most 
important  The  1967  law  extends  these 
programs  at  expanded  authorization 
levels.  It  also  initates  a  new  program  of 
Federal  licensing  of  clinical  Ial>oratorles 
dealing  in  interstate  oonunerce  and  es- 
tablishes a  program  of  grants  for  re- 
search and  demonstrations  to  develop 


m<»«     efficient     health     services     and 
facilities. 

We  passed  the  Mental  Retardation 
Amendments  of  1967  providing  a  total 
of  $281.8  million  for  fiscal  years  1968 
through  1970.  including  $19  million  in 
new  authority  for  fiscal  1968.  These  funds 
wHl  be  used  for  university-alBliated  con- 
struction. $50  million;  conununity  cen- 
ters, $80  million;  staffing.  $88.8  million: 
education  for  the  handicapped,  $55  mil- 
lion; and  the  training  of  recreation 
teachers,  $10  million.  A  portion  of  the 
university  facilities  constructed  under 
the  law  can  be  used  for  research  twitivi- 
ties.  Two  percent  of  the  funds  for  the 
construction  of  community  mental  re- 
tardation centers  can  be  used  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  administering  the  program  at 
the  State  level  Four  million  dollars  of 
the  fimds  for  training  physical  educa-. 
tion  and  recreatlcHi  teachers  may  be  used 
for  demonstration  projects  In  this  area. 

We  have  passed  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967  which  authorizes  $428.3  million 
for  Federal  air  pollution  control  for  fiscal 
1968-70.  Of  the  total  authorizaUon,  $125 
million  is  earmarked  for  fiscal  1968  and 
1969  for  research  on  pollution  caused  by 
fuels  combustion.  Public  Law  90-148 
greatly  enlarges  the  existing  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  air  pollution  control.  It 
authorizes  a  2-year  study  of  the  Impact 
of  national  emissions  standards.  It  also 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  HEW  in  time 
of  imminent  and  substantial  danger  to 
public  health  from  air  pollution  to  seek 
a  court  injunction  against  the  continued 
emissicm  of  such  pollutants  as  might  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health. 
The  Secretary  of  HEW  is  authorized  to 
designate  air  quality  control  regions 
throughout  the  country,  provide  full  Fed- 
eral financing  for  regional  control  com- 
missions to  be  established  by  State  Gov- 
ernors, and  empowers  hitn  to  enforce 
air  quality  standards  in  the  control  re- 
gions, if  the  regional  commissions  fail 
to  enforce  guidelines  for  air  purity  which 
are  to  be  supplied  by  HEW.  It  requires 
the  registration  of  all  fuel  additives  with 
the  HEW  Secretary.  Moreover,  fuel  man- 
ufacturers are  required  to  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  tjrpe,  concentration,  and 
purpose  of  all  additives  which  are  used 
In  their  fuels.  It  provides  that  automobile 
exhaust  standards  can  be  issued  only  by 
the  Federal  Government  except  in  Cali- 
fornia which  is  permitted  to  enforce  its 
own  more  stringent  control  standards. 
Finally,  the  measure  provides  for  Fed- 
eral support  for  State  automobile  pollu- 
tion control  device  inspection  program. 

It  has  met  its  responsibilities  and  its 
obligations  to  our  senior  citizens. 

The  Congress  amended  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  an  across-the-board 
Increase  of  at  least  13  percent  for  all 
social  security  bendklarles  with  mlnl- 
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mum  mootbly  benefits  being  increased 
from  $44  to  $55.  This  la  the  largest  In- 
creaae  In  social  security  benefits  In  32 
years.  It  alao  raises  the  amount  of  out- 
standing permissible  earnings  for  social 
security  benefldartes  from  $1,500  to 
$1,S80.  To  finance  these  liberalizations, 
the  taxable  wage  base  is  raised  from 
$6,000  to  $7,800.  There  is  also  created  a 
60-day.  lifetime  reserve  and  hospital 
benefits  under  medicare  but  with  the  re- 
quirement that  the  patient  pay  $20  a  day 
toward  the  cost  of  this  coverage.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  the  increased  benefits  is 
$3.6  Ulllon  for  the  first  full  year  of  op- 
eration. There  are  some  controversial 
provlskHis  which  can  receive  future  con- 
siderations. 

We  have  enacted  the  CMder  Americans 
Act  providing  for  an  extension  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  for  5  years 
through  fiscal  year  1972.  It  authorizes 
appropriations  of  $10,550,000  for  fiscal 
1968  and  $16,950,000  for  fiscal  1969  for 
community  aging  programs,  and  appro- 
priations of  $6.4  million  in  fiscal  1968  and 
$10  million  in  fiscal  1969  for  research, 
demonstration  and  training  programs. 
Finally,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  conduct  a  study  for  the  need 
of  training  personnel  In  the  field' of  the 
aging. 

The  90th  Congress  has  likewise  acted 
to  bar  discrimination  against  workers  be- 
tween the  ages  of  40  and  65  because  of 
their  age. 

The  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1967 
enacted  by  this  Congress,  bars  discrimi- 
nation against  workers  or  potential 
workers  between  the  eiges  of  40  and  65 
because  of  their  age.  It  prohibits  em- 
ployers, employment  agencies,  and  labor 
organizations  from  engaging  in  any  dis- 
criminatory practice  in  hiring  workers 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  65.  The  in- 
vestigation and  enforc^nent  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Fair  LcUtxtr  Standards  Act.  Any  ag- 
grieved Individual,  as  well  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  Is  authorized  to  bring  court ' 
action  against  a  violator  if  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  failed  to  bring  voluntary 
compliance  throtigh  conciliation.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  also  authorized  to 
carry  out  an  education  program  to  re- 
duce the  bajrlers  to  employment  for  older 
woricers.  A  $3  million  aimual  appropria- 
tion is  authorized. 

The  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
also  acted  to  meet  its  responsibilities  to 
the  consumer. 

Congress  enacted  into  law  a  strong 
program  of  Federal  standards  in  inspec- 
tion of  meat  and  meat  products.  This 
measure  authorizes  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation  to  bring  State 
meat  inspection  systems  to  a  level  com- 
jiarable  to  the  Federal  inspection  system. 
States  would  be  required  to  initiate  meat 
inspection  at  least  equal  to  Federal  re- 
quirements. If  a  State  failed  to  design 
and  enforce  such  a  program  within  2 
years,  the  Agriculture  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  assume  actual  inspection 
of  the  State's  plants  doing  Intrastate 
business.  The  measure  also  contains 
emergency  authority  for  the  Secretary  to 


Impose  Federal  inspection  of  any  intra- 
state plant  which  is  processing  meat  dan- 
gerous to  the  public. 

Congress  acted  to  strengthen  the  1953 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  In  order  to  cover 
all  wearing  apparel  and  home  and  office 
Interior  fum^hings  made  of  fabric  or 
related  materials.  It  also  provided  for 
more  flexible  operation  of  the  1953  law. 
The  Government  will  now  be  able  to  force 
a  halt  to  manufacturers'  sales  of  goods 
not  meeting  standards  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  In  addition,  for  the 
first  time,  Inlerlor  furnishings  are  cov- 
ered In  ordir  to  provide  protection 
against  dangerous  materials  in  drapes, 
bedding,  blankets,  upholstery,  and  otiier 
products.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1.5  million  for  fiscal  1968 
and  $2,250,0(11)  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1974  to  Implement  the  legisla- 
tion. I 

We  also  aated  to  establish  a  seven- 
member  National  Commission  on  Prod- 
uct Safety.  Ttie  Commissioner  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  is  di- 
rected to  identify  categories  of  household 
products  which  may  present  an  unrea- 
sonable hazatd  to  consumers.  It  is  also 
directed  to  rtudy  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  Stat^i  and  Federal  law  in  con- 
trolling such  products  and  to  report  to 
Congress  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations 2  ye$rs  after  the  resolution  is 
enacted.  Two  million  dollars  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  cover  expenses 
of  the  Commi$slon. 

The  Congress  also  acted  to  meet  its 
responsibllitl^  In  the  field  of  education. 

Congress  a$ted  to  extend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Se<^ndary  Education  Act  for 
an  additional]  2  years  with  an  authoriza- 
tion larger  than  that  ever  before  pro- 
vided. 

The  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment^ct  extended  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  A^  of  1965,  including  the 
Teacher  Corps  and  a  teacher  fellowship 
program,  and  created  four  new  teacher 
training  progi-ams  effective  in  fiscal  1969. 

In  fiscal  1968,  $33  million;  $46  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1969,  and  $56  million  in 
fiscal  1970  la  provided  for  the  Teacher 
Corps.  In  adoltion,  the  new  law  spcctfles 
that  the  recmltment,  selection  and  en- 
rollment of  Corps  volunteers  must  be 
carried  out  locally  and  that  the  colleges 
and  universllles  under  contract  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  would  act  as 
a  clearinghouse  for  applications  and 
could  aid  tht  local  institutions  In  pro- 
moting the  program.  There  is  authorized 
$50  million  in  fiscal  1969  and  $65  million 
in  fiscal  1970  for  grants  to  the  States  to 
enable  them  to  assist  local  educational 
agencies  in  attracting  persons  into  teach- 
ing; $195  million  for  fiscal  1969  and  $240 
million  for  fscal  1970  is  provided  for 
graduate  fellowship  programs  in  educa- 
tion and  program  development  grants 
under  the  Hirher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
There  is  authorized  for  fiscal  1969,  $70 
million,  and  for  fiscal  1970.  $90  milHon. 
for  grants  uklptate  and  local  agencies  aiMi 
colleges  in  orjler  to  carry  out  a  variety  of 
inservlce  trqftnlng  programs   aimed  at 


Improving  the  professional  qualifications 
of  personnel  in  elementcur  and  second- 
ary schools.  Flnpdly,  the  1967  Education 
Professions  Detelopment  Act  provides 
$21.5  million  foi^  fiscal  1969  and  $36  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1970  in  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  for  the  training 
of  personnel,  either  teachers  or  adminis- 
trators, in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  Congress  also  passed  legislation  to 
continue  and  expand  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act.  This  measure  authorizes 
$500  million  for  fiscal  1969  and  $600  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1970  for  grants  to  States  for 
basic  vocational  rehabilitation  for  247,- 
000  people  in  1969  and  278,600  in  1970. 
Also  extended  was  a  program  of  grants  to 
States  for  state^flde  planning  In  rehabili- 
tation. These  grants  will  Insure  that  each 
State  has  a  baais  for  developing  service 
programs  so  thfit  by  July  1,  1975,  each 
State  will  be  al^le  to  furnish  vocational 
rehabilitation  to  all  those  in  need  of  it. 
In  addition,  the  1967  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation Act  ai^orizes  two  new  pro- 
grams— one,  a  program  of  grants  for  pi- 
lot projects  to  provide  vocational  rehabil- 
itation to  migrant  workers,  the  other  to 
establish  a  new  national  center  for  deaf- 
blind  youths  and  adults. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
provides  for  a  3 -year  extension  of  the' 
1960  law  authoring  Federal  grants  to 
construct  educational  television  broad- 
casting facilities.  The  1967  measure  also 
includes  educational  radio  broadcasting. 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  these  purposes  a  total  of  $38  million; 
$10.5  million  fo^  fiscal  1968.  $12.5  million 
for  fiscal  1969.  ftnd  $15  million  for  fiscal 
1970.  The  new  public  television  law  also 
provides  for  th«  establishment  of  a  non- 
profit, nongovetnmental  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadening.  This  Corporation 
will  strengthen  and  improve  educational 
radio  and  television  by  providing  an  in- 
dependent source  of  funds  to  produce 
programs  and  operate  and  Interconnect 
stations.  The  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  provide  flniinclal  aids  to  noncom- 
mercial stations  to  produce  educational 
radio  and  telejtislon  programs.  It  can 
also  make  pasmtents  to  local  educational 
stations  to  help  produce  local  programs 
and  meet  other  operating  costs.  It  Is 
likewise  authoSlzed  to  arrange  for  sys- 
tems to  connedi  separate  stations  region- 
ally or  throughout  the  Nation  to  permit 
distribution  of  educational  programs.  A 
$19  million  appropriation  is  authorized 
for  fiscal  1968  tp  finance  the  activities  of 
the  Corporatioil. 

We  enacted  Public  Law  90-154  which 
extends  for  1  1  year  to  Jime  30,  1968, 
the  period  during  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  llnaiM^e  the  total  cost  of 
interlibrary  codperation  programs.  State 
Institutional  library  services,  and  library 
services  to  the  physically  handicapped. 
After  Jime  30,  the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  50  percent  of  the  program  costs 
and  State  and  local  govenunents  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  remaining  50  percent. 

The  first  seetflon  of  the  90th  Congresi 
also  mei  its  rosponsibilltleB  to  aid  and 
assist  the  economically  deprived  and 
depressed. 
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The  Economic  Opportuidty  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  the  antlpoverty  program, 
authorizes  the  continuation  of  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  program  for  2  years 
through  fiscal  1969,  with  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $1,900,000,000  for  fiscal  1968  and 
$2,181,000,000  for  fiscal  1969.  It  contains 
a  new  provision  requiring  that  after 
February  1,  1969.  community  action  pro- 
grams shall,  except  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, be  carried  on  by  local  gov- 
ernments. It  also  earmarks  $25  million 
for  a  program  to  feed  the  hungry,  ana 
Mithorlzes  a  new  program  of  day-care 
centers  to  assist  working  mothers. 

The  Congress  acted  to  provide  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram by  authorizing  $200  million  for 
fiscal  1968  and  $225  million  for  fiscal 
1969.  ThiB  outstanding  program,  Initially 
oiacted  on  a  pilot  basis  in  1961  and  es- 
tablished on  a  3 -year  basis  in  1964,  en- 
ables low-income  families  In  both  the 
urban  slums  and  depressed  areas  to  pur- 
chase government-subsidized  stamps 
which  Increases  their  food-buying  power 
at  grocery  stores.  This  pr(^ram  has  per- 
mitted these  citizens  to  supply  their  chil- 
dren with  something  approaching  the 
basic  nutritional  diet  necessary  for  sound 
physical  and  mental  growth.  Its  con- 
ttmiation  was  truly  a  great  humani- 
tarian gestxu-e  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress. 

We  passed  the  Appalachia  Redevelop- 
taoit  Act  amendments  of  1967.  This 
measure  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$1.7  million  for  fiscal  1968  and  1969  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Appcda- 
ehian  Regional  Commission.  In  addition, 
it  authorizes  an  appropriation  to  the 
President  of  $715  miUion  for  the  4-year 
period  ending  Jime  30,  1971,  an  increase 
Of  $175  million  over  the  existing  author- 
lation  for  the  same  period,  for  the  high- 
way program.  For  the  nonhlghway  pro- 
gram, there  is  authorized  for  fiscal  1968- 
«  an  appropriation  of  $170  million.  Of 
this  amount  there  is  authorized  up  to 
$50  million  for  expanded  demonstration 
health  programs,  up  to  $19  milUon  for 
luui  stabilization  and  conservation  pro- 
grams, up  to  $2  million  for  hardwood  re- 
search programs,  up  to  $2  million  for  the 
water  resources  program,  up  to  $26  mil- 
lion for  vocational  education  programs, 
•nd  up  to  $6  million  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  Up  to  $97  miUion  is  pro- 
Tided  for  supplemental  grant  programs 
which  will  allow  Federal  payments  of  up 
to  80  percent  on  projects  covered  by  ex- 
iting grant-in-aid  programs.  A  $5  mil- 
Bon  revolving  fund  is  established  for 
technical  assistance  grants  and  loans 
for  up  to  80  percent  of  initial  planning 
•^  management  costs  of  low  and  me-  > 
oan-lncome  housing  projects^  Twenty 
eounties  in  Mississippi,  two  In  Alabama, 
•nd  one  each  in  New  York  and  Tennes- 
•ee  were  added  to  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gion. In  addition  to  extending  and  modl- 
Wng  the  Appalachia  program,  this  law 
•too  provides  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  long-range  economic 
Wanning  by  the  five  regional  oommls- 
aons  established  under  the  Public  Works 


and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
There  is  also  established  a  new  program 
see  were  added  to  the  Appsaachlan  re- 
gions. There  is  authorized  a  total  of  $75 
million  for  this  new  supplemental  grant 
program. 

The  Congress  also  acted  to  meet  Its  re- 
sponsibilities to  both  the  Government 
civilian  employees  and  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

Congress  passed  the  Postal  Revenue 
and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  provid- 
ing a  first-step  raise  of  6  percent  tar  725,- 
000  postal  employees  and  a  4.5  percent 
increase  for  1.3  million  classified  workers 
retroactive  to  October  1,  1967,  making 
various  adjustments  in  postal  rates,  es- 
tablishing a  commission  on  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  salaries  whose 
function  will  be  to  review  salaries  of  Fed- 
eral executives.  Members  of  Congress 
and  Federal  judges  and  submit  a  report 
of  Its  views  and  recommendations  to  the 
President,  and  making  It  illegal  for  Fed- 
eral oflQcials  to  hire  a  relative.  In  addi- 
tion, postal  employees  will  receive  a  sec- 
ond pay  Increase  of  5  percent  in  July  of 
1968,  and  the  President  would  be  author- 
ized to  give  classified  employees  adjust- 
ments in  July  of  1968  to  close  one-half 
of  the  difference  between  their  salary  lev- 
els and  comparable  private  enterprise 
salary  levels.  The  final  third  phase  ad- 
justment is  provided  for  July  of  1969 
for  all  Government  employees  to  bring 
their  salaries  up  to  a  par  with  private 
enterprise  salaries. 

Congress  also  enacted  a  military  pay 
bill.  It  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
monthly  pay  of  servicemen,  effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1967,  a  4.5  percent  Increase  for 
regular  compensation.  Including  basic 
pay,  quarters,  and  subsistence  allow- 
ance. Further,  it  provides  for  automatic 
military  pay  raises  in  the  future  that 
would  correspond  to  salary  Increases  for 
Federal  civilian  employees. 

The  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
acted  to  meet  its  responsibilities  to  our 
veterans. 

We  enacted  into  law  the  Veterans' 
Pension  and  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1967.  This  measure  gives  veterans 
and  their  dependents  a  cost-of-living 
increase  in  pension  pasrments,  provides 
full  wartime  rates  of  compensation  for 
those  injured  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  pensions  for  those  who  become  dis- 
abled, higher  educational  allowances  for 
veterans  attending  college  under  the  cold 
war  GI  bill  and  a  number  of  new  train- 
ing programs  imder  that  law. 
^  We  acted  to  meet  our  resixjnslbUltles 
in  the  international  field. 

Public  Law  90-7,  Food  for  India,  ap- 
proved the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  cooperation  with  other  coun- 
tries and  multilateral  organizations  such 
as  the  World  Bank,  the  OECE,  and  FAO. 
in  international  efforts  to  develop  a  self- 
help  approach  to  the  war  on  hunger,  to 
assist  India  to  achieve  food  self-suf- 
ficiency, and  to  help  meet  India's  critical 
food  shortages  by  providing  agricultural 
commodities  and  other  resources  needed 
for  food  procurement  or  production.  It 


also  authorized  the  provision  by  the 
United  States  of  up  to  3  million  tons 
of  food  grain  to  India,  provided  it  was 
appropriately  matched,  and  provided  for 
the  allocation  of  approximately  $190 
million  In  calendar  year  1967  to  cover 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  grain.  It  also 
authorized  the  President  to  provide  an 
additional  $25  milUon  of  emergency  food 
relief  for  distribution  by  CARE  and  other 
American  volunteer  agencies. 

Public  Law  90-88 — the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank— authorized  an  addi- 
tional XJS.  contribution  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Dank  of  $900 
miUion  over  a  3-year  period — ^fiscal  1968- 
70.  This  will  cover  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
$1.2  billion  increase  in  contributions  to 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank 
agreed  to  at  the  Inter-American  summit 
conference  at  Punta  del  Este  last  April. 
It  represents  a  $150  million  increase  over 
the  3 -year  period  compared  with  the 
previous  level  of  the  U^S.  contribution. 

The  Congress  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Au- 
thorization Act  provided  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $2,674,614,000  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  and  miUtary  assistance  for 
fiscal  1968. 

We  acted  to  extend  the  Peace  Corps 
and  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$115.7  million  for  this  organization  dur- 
ing fiscal  1968. 

The  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1967  extended  the  interest 
equalization  tax  for  2  more  years,  "nils 
measure  is  aimed  at  relieving  the  chronic 
UJ8.  balance-of-payments  deficit  by 
making  it  more  expensive  for  foreigners 
to  borrow  from  U.S.  sources.  The  new 
law  also  gives  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  eliminate  the  tax  or  set  it  at  any 
level  up  to  50  percent  above  the  current 
amount  of  the  levy. 

The  Congress  also  acted  in  a  responsi- 
ble manner  in  the  area  of  fiscal  policy. 

We  faced  up  to  our  responsibilities  in 
the  fiscal  area  by  twice  raising  the  debt 
celling.  Public  Law  90-3  raised  the  tem- 
porary national  debt  celling  limit  from 
$330  billion  to  $336  billion  through  June 
30,  1967.  Public  Law  90-39  Increased  the 
permanent  national  debt  limit  to  $358 
billion  effective  hi  fiscal  1968.  It  also  pro- 
vided a  $7  billion  increase  in  the  tem- 
porary debt  limit  to  $365  biUion  in  sub- 
sequent years.  In  addition,  it  required 
that  the  face  amount  of  participation 
certificates  Issued  by  the  Federal  Nation- 
al Mortgage  Association  for  Itself  or  other 
agencies  for  fiscal  1968  be  included  imder 
the  debt  Umit,  and  finally  It  permitted 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue 
notes  with  a  maturity  of  up  to  7  years 
rather  than  the  existing  5  years. 

Congress  met  its  responsibility  to  our 
cities.  Appropriations  for  $10  milUon  for 
rent  supplements  and  $312  mllUon  for 
model  cities  was  provided.  In  addition,  an 
additional  $750  mlUlon  was  provided  for 
urban  renewal,  $165  million  for  water 
and  sewer  facilities  under  the  community 
faculty  program,  and  $175  mlUlon  for 
the  urban  mass  transit  program.  The 
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low-rent  public  housing  program  waa 
continued. 

Congress  also  met  Its  responsibilities 
to  small  business.  Public  Law  90-104 
amends  th«  Small  Business  Act  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  loans,  guarantees. 
an4  any  other  obligations  or  commit- 
ments which  may  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  from  Small  Business  Loan  and 
Investment  Pimd,  and  to  five  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies  access  to 
more  SBA  money.  The  maturity  for  reg- 
ular business  loans  made  for  constructing 
facilities  was  also  increased  from  10  to 
15  years. 

We  have  likewise  met  our  responsibill- 
fies  for  the  general  public  interest. 

Congress  acted  to  end  the  first  nation- 
wide railway  strike  in  more  than  20  years. 
Public  Law  90-54  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  create  a  special  board  to  mediate 
the  rail  dispute  for  the  first  30  dajrs  of 
a  90-day  period.  If  the  parties  did  not 
reach  agreement  at  the  end  of  that 
30-day  period,  the  board  was  directed  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  April  22  report  of 
the  special  mediation  panel.  The  board 
waa  then  directed  to  make  recommenda- 
tions based  on  the  April  22  report,  if  no 
accord  were  reached  by  the  60th  day,  emd 
to  submit  them  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  If  by  the  91st  day  the  parties 
had  iK>t  reached  an  agreement,  the  terms 
recommended  by  the  board  would  take 
effect.  These  recommendations  would  re- 
main in  effect  until  the  parties  settled 
their  dispute,  or  until  January  1,  1969, 
at  the  latest. 

Congress  also  met  its  responsibilities  in 
the  Judicial  field. 

We  enacted  legislation  establishing  a 
Federal  Judicial  Center  to  further  the  de- 
velopment and  adoption  of  improved  Ju- 
dicial administration  of  Federal  courts. 
This  Center  wlU  study  court  operations, 
develop  recommendations  for  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States, 
stimulate  and  conduct  training  programs 
for  Judges  and  other  judicial  branch  per- 
sonnel, and  provide  staff  assistance  to  the 
Judicial  Conference.  The  Center  is  to  be 
supervised  by  a  board  composed  of  the 
Chief  Justice  as  permanent  chairman, 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts  as  a  permanent  mem- 
ber, two  active  Federal  court  of  appeals 
Judges,  and  three  active  Federal  District 
Judges. 

It  met  its  responsibilities  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  ReorRanlzation  Plan  No.  3 
r^jlaced  the  existing  three  District  of 
Coliunbla  Commissioners  with  a  single 
Commissioner  and  a  nine-member  City 
Council,  nominated  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  This  organiza- 
tion plan  went  into  effect  on  August  11, 
after  the  House  on  August  9  rejected  by 
a  rollcall  vote  of  244  to  160  a  disapproving 
resolution.  It  will  greatly  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency Of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

It  also  met  Its  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  natural  resources. 

We  enacted  into  law  a  measure  author- 
izing additional  appropriations  for  th«^ 


saline  water  ci>nversion  program,  from 
$90  million  to  il06  million  for  fiscal  1968 
and  authoriziiK  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct  test  bed  facilities,  and 
clarifying  existing  provisions  in  the  law 
relating  to  the  sequence  of  water  con- 
version facilities  to  be  constructed  by 
the  OSW. 

We  authorised  the  nuclear  desalting 
plant.  This  measure  authorizes  the  In- 
terior Department  to  participate  in  the 
construction  of  a  very  large  nuclear 
power  and  deialting  plant  in  southern 
California.  Th(  re  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $512  million  as  the  Interior 
Department's  j  hare  of  the  project's  total 
cost  of  $444.3  iiillion.  The  plant  Is  to  be 
built  in  cooperation  with  the  AEC,  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California,  and  three  California  power 
companies.  Itiis  southern  California 
project  offers  the  prospect  of  the  first 
large-scale  application  of  nuclear  energy 
to  the  desalting  process,  the  first  large 
combined  power  and  desalting  plant,  and 
the  production  of  an  unprcc?d?nted 
volume  of  conimercially  competitive  de- 
salted water.    1 

This  sesslonjof  the  90th  Congress  has 
also  dealt  responsibly  with  the  problems 
and  opportimllles  surround'ng  America's 
role  as  a  force  (for  peace  in  the  world. 

The  overwlielming  majority  of  our 
Members,  on  bith  sides  of  the  aisle,  stand 
firmly  with  President  Johnson  on  Viet- 
nam. I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  the 
United  States  has  amply  demonstrated 
its  sincere  desire  to  negotiate  a  peaceful 
and  honorable  obnclusion  to  the  terrible 
struggle  in  that  troubled  land.  And  I 
think  we  woujd  agree  further  that  the 
onus  for  peact  now  rests  squarely  with 
Hanoi.  I 

It  is  Hanoi,  pot  Washington,  that  has 
turned  down  rtore  than  36  proposals  for 
ending  the  fighting.  It  is  Hanoi,  not 
Washington,  ^at  refuses*  to  even  con- 
sider the  possibilities  of  negotiations 
until  all  fighfing  stops  and  all  allied 
troops  withdraw  from  the  South. 

Vietnam  is  a  painful  and  costly  war. 
But  there  can  be  no  quick  and  easy  solu- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  the  United  States 
is  determined  ip  stay  the  course,  fulfill  Its 
commitments,  ;and  uphold  the  principle 
upon  which  oiir  Intervention  is  based; 
namely,  that  j^e  Communists  do  not 
have  an  open  pivitatlon  to  commit  ag- 
gression upon  [weak  and  underdeveloped 
nations. 

This  Congress  has  demonstrated  Its 
support  of  tha  administration's  position 
by  both  word  knd  deed. 

We  have  projirlded  a  $70  billion  defense 
appropriation,  the  highest  in  our  lils- 
tory,  to  keep  our  Nation  secure  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  have  quickly  passed  H.R. 
0481,  a  $12.1  billion  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  subport  of  the  military  effort 
in  Vietnam.     | 

In  additionJ  we  have  passed  an  $843 
million  mlUtarv  construction  bill. 

We  acted  to  extend  the  military  draft 
and  related  statutes  for  4  years  to  July  I, 
1971.  The  newilaw  changes  the  name  of 
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the  1951  Universal  Military  Training 
Services  Act  to  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  19^.  Besides  extending  the 
draft  for  men  ages  I8M2  through  26,  or  up 
to  35  for  those  who  receive  deferment,  it 
continues  the  authority  to  Issue  special 
calls  for  physici|ins  and  dentists  to  age 
35  when  they  haVe  been  deferred  for  pro- 
fessional educatmn.  It  also  sxispends  the 
permanent  limltf  tions  on  the  active  duty 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Pres- 
ident would  be  prohibited  from  ending 
college  undergraduate  deferments  unJess 
he  found  that  re^riction  or  termination 
of  such  deferments  was  necessary  in 
view  of  the  Ariied  Forces'  manpower 
needs.  The  President's  existing  authority 
to  prescribe  criteria  for  the  granting  of 
graduate  and  occupational  deferments 
was  continued.  iThe  measure  also  directs 
the  Department  iof  Justice  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Direfctor  of  Selective  Service 
to  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
to  prosecute  draft  law  violations  and  re- 
quires that  the  Justice  Department,  in 
the  event  it  failed  to  honor  the  Selective 
Service  Director's  request,  to  Inform 
Congress  in  writing  as  to  its  reasons  for 
falling  to  do  so.  I 

I  submit  that  jthls  is  not  the  record  of 
an  indifferent,  Indecisive,  or  irresponsible 
Congress.  It  is  the  record  of  a  determined 
Congress,  deteriplned  to  overcome  po- 
litical negativistn  and  obstruction  to 
support  the  leadership  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration during  these  troubled  times. 

There  are  solne  who  say  "Congress 
should  do  more.*^ 

This  could  be  I  said  of  every  Conpress, 
including  the  89th.  For  no  matter  how 
much  we  accomplish,  it  Is  never  enough 
so  long  as  one  American  lacks  oppor- 
tunity or  educadon  or  a  decent  house 
and  future. 

But  by  every  realistic  assessment,  I 
think  we  can  be{  proud  of  what  we  have 
accomplished  duHng  the  past  11  months. 

This  Congress  has  performed  well  in 
spite  of  loud  and  persistent  opposition 
from  those  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  we  possess  neither  the  funds,  re- 
sources, or  the  will  to  build  toward  the 
progressive  and  humanitarian  American 
society  our  people  envision. 

But  I  would  also  be  less  than  candid 
if  I  leave  the  impression  that  we  have 
completed  the  priority  items  on  the 
legislative  agenda  We  shall  return  in 
January  to  confront  several  vital,  un- 
finished matteis.  I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  of  the  iax  surcharge  proposal, 
truth-in-lendlngi,  and  the  safe  streets 
act,  among  othens. 

The  American  people  need  this  legisla- 
tion. And  I  think  they  shall  have  it  be- 
fore the  90th  Co(ngress  is  finished. 

In  the  meanti^ie,  we  can  assure  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  the  majority  in  this 
Congress  will  continue  to  support  the 
legislative  program  of  his  administration. 
And  we  shall  conjtinue  to  do  so,  not  out  of 
blind  partisanship  or  unthinking  loyalty, 
but  out  of  a  conviction  that  this  Presi- 
dent and  this  administration  reflect  tbe 
real  hopes  and  a^iratlons  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 
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NalioBal  Deatnictioa  Legalised 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAuroaKiA 

XS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  San  Diego 
Union  was  most  accurate  in  its  descrip- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  regarding  Commimists  in  de- 
fense plants.  The  Court  has  truly  legal- 
teed  national  destruction,  completely 
Ignoring  the  allegiance  sworn  by  Com- 
munists to  foreign  powers. 

It  is  certainly  time  for  Congress  to  act 
to  restore  confidence  to  our  national 
aecurlty,  and  this  should  be  one  of  the 
Tery  first  actions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  session  in  January.  The  San  Diego. 
OBHf.,  Union  article  of  December  13.' 
19e7.foUows: 

Nationai.  Destrttctiok  Legalized— High 
CoTTBT  Again  Aids  Enzmt 

It  la  strange  and  frightening  that  while 
thousands  of  our  yoimg  men  have  died  In 
Southeast  Asia  to  cloee  the  door  to  com- 
munism the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  of  America  opens  It  wide  at  home. 

There  can  be  no  other  effect  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  which  declared  un- 
constitutional another  part  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act.  The  decision  will  let 
members  of  Communist  action  groups  work 
in  the  nation's  defense  plants. 

Six  mature  men  on  the  Supreme  Court 
followed  the  lead  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren, who  said,  "It  would  be  Indeed  Ironic  If 
In  tbe  name  of  natlonal  defense  we  would 
anetlon  the  subversion  of  one  of  those  li- 
berties— the  freedom  of  association — which 
BUlces  the  defense  of  the  nation  worth- 
while." 

No  nation  In  the  world  offers  the  freedom 
01  Individual  speech,  assembly  and  aaso- 
eUtkm  that  prevaUs  In  the  United  States. 
There  Is,  however,  a  limit  to  indlvdual  ac- 
tlaa  consonant  with  the  seU  survival  of  the 
nation  and  the  rights  of  aU  other  persons. 

A  person  who  threatens  the  President  of 
the  Umted  States  quickly  learns  the  limits 
on  freedom  of  speech.  He  ahoiUd.  A  person 
who  consorts  with  a  robber  or  conspires  to 
eommlt  a  crime  quickly  leams  the  limits 
«  freedom  of  association. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
clearly  defines  sedition  and  treason.  Com- 
mnnlsts,  who  seek  to  overthrow  the  Umted 
States,  are  giUlty  on  both  counta.  And  per- 
»on»  who  conspire  with  them  by  joining 
their  action  groups  are  equally  guilty. 

Kren  the  current  Supreme  Court  decision 
"cognized  the  dangers  of  conununlsm  by 
•tying  Congress  could  draft  more  specific 
law  to  "keep  from  sensitive  positions  In  de- 
MBse  facilities  those  who  would  use  their 
portions  to  disrupt  the  nation's  production 
udllties." 

AU  defense  positions  are  sensitive.  Would 
tM  pilot  of  an  American  airplane  In  Vlet- 
Mn»  feel  comfortable  flying  an  aircraft  on 
"lUcn  Commumsts  worked? 

The  current  Supreme  Court  decision  Is 
M  Harming  continuation  of  a  trend.  Just 
M  ywrg  after  the  1960  Subversive  Activities 
i^trol  Act,  the  sedition  laws  of  42  states 
•ere  declared  invalid.  A  year  later  Com- 
™™«tB  were  given  more  leeway  In  urglne 
"Wrthrow  of  the  U.S.  government. 

to  1968  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  pass- 
Wb  could  not  be  withheld  from  suspected 
"jnmunlste.  Two  years  ago  Communist  fln- 
wywon  their  legal  fight  and  do  not  have 
w  ngiater  with  the  government. 


Last  year  tbe  court  made  It  nearly  im- 
possible for  a  person  to  lose  citizenship,  even 
if  he  deserts  the  service  during  a  time  of 
war  or  votes  abroad. 

In  short,  because  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. Communists  now  can  subvert  freely, 
act  freely  and  even  travel  abroad  to  under- 
mine the  umted  States.  They  have  been 
given  license  to  destroy  the  country  that 
shelters  them. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  gone  about  as  far 
as  it  can  go.  If  Congress  at  the  next  session 
cannot  write  stringent  anti-subversion  laws 
because  of  the  court's  restrictions,  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  amended  to  accomplish 
this  end. 
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do  my  very  best  noting  the  comments, 
answering  the  questions,  and  doing  all  1 
can  to  help  solve  the  problems. 


A  Program  for  Victory  at  Hone  and 
Abroad 


See  Yoar  Congressman  This  January — 
Where  and  When 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  iNDiAirA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15. 1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  personal  con- 
tact with  constituents  is  not  only  helpful 
to  I^embers  of  Congress  but  is  also  one 
of  our  most  Important  duties. 

Ever  since  I  first  came  to  the  Con- 
gress to  1951  I  have  made  district  tours 
in  nonelection  years,  nonpartisan  to 
nature,  open  to  all,  on  prearranged  and 
well-publicized  schedules,  to  make  my- 
self available  to  any  group  or  todlvidual 
with  questions,  problems,  or  comments 
on  any  and  all  matters. 

Due  to  the  late  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress to  1967,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
schedtile  the  tour  immediately  after  the 
holidays,  to  the  first  week  of  January 
1968.  And  due  to  Congress  coming  back 
into  session  to  January  1968.  it  is  im- 
possible to  spend  as  much  time  on  the 
tour  as  I  would  like. 

However,  the  followtog  schedule  has 

been    worked    out    to    cover    as    much 

ground  as  possible  in  the  time  available: 

On  Tuesday,  January  2, 1968: 

Frankfort,  the  GAR  room  of  the  Clto- 

ton  County  Courthouse.  9  ajn. 

Lebanon,  the  GAR  room  of  the  Boone 
County  Courthouse,  2  p  jn. 

Indianapolis,    the    auditorium  of   the 
city-county  buildtog,  7  p.m. 
On  Wednesday,  January  3.  1968: 
CrawfordsviUe.  the  Community  Room 
of  the  Union  Federal  Savtogs  &  Loan  As- 
sociation, 221  East  Mato  Street,  9  ajn. 

Danville,  the  Assembly  Room  of  the 
Hendricks  County  Courthouse,  2  pjn. 

Indianapolis,  Holiday  Inn  West,  4665 
West  16th  Street,  7  p.m. 
On  Wednesday,  January  4,  1968: 
Martinsville,  the  city  hall,  9  aJn. 
Franklin,  the  city  hall,  2  pjn. 
Indianapolis,  Holiday  Inn  South,  520 
East  Thompson  Road,  7  pjn. 

Year  1968  holds  many  problems  which 
concern  all  Americans.  Our  troop 
strength  in  Vietnam  is  going  to  increase 
to  almost  600,000  men.  Congress  will 
have  to  consider  an  administration  re- 
quest for  some  sort  of  a  personal  tocome 
tax  tocrease.  Inflation  contmues  to  shrink 
the  consumer's  dollar. 

I  am  going  to  my  constituents  for  their 
comments,  questions  and  problems,  and 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or  kxbrasxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Efecem- 
ber  7,  1967,  William  E.  Oalbralth,  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American 
legion  addressed  the  AFL,-CIO  conven- 
tion to  Bel  Harbour,  Fla.  The  date  of 
Commander  Galbraith's  remarks  was 
most  appropriate  smce  they  were  de- 
livered on  the  26th  anniversary  of  a  date 
none  of  us  will  ever  forget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  that  my 
colleagues  read  carefully  the  remarks 
made  by  Commander  Galbraith  stoce 
they  thoughtfully  consider  many  of  the 
problems  which  we  to  Congress  are  fac- 
tog  today: 

Ai*  Address  by  Wn.LiAM  E.  Galbkatth,  Na- 
tional CoMi..ANDEa,  THE  American  Legion, 
Before   APL-CIO   Convention,   Bal   Has- 
BOUK,  PiA.,  December  7,  1967 
President     Meany,     distinguished     guests, 
delegates    to    this    seventh    Constitutional 
Convention   of   the   AFL-CIO,   again   may   I 
express   the   appreciation   of   The   American 
Legion  for  the  courtesies  you  have  extended 
to  us  through  the  years,  and  the  opportunity 
to  participate  In  these  biennial  sessions  of 
the  mighty  American  Labor  movement. 

We  of  the  Legion  always  have  enjoyed  the 
Inspirational  and  hard-hitting  message  of 
labor  normally  brought  to  our  own  National 
Convention  by  President  Meany,  and  we  re- 
gret that  emergency  meetings,  hastily  called 
In  the  nation's  capital  during  the  period  of 
our  1967  National  Convention,  forced  him  to 
cancel  his  appearance  at  our  Convention. 
Certainly  we  are  hopeful  that  he  wUl  be 
able  to  with  us  on  the  platform  of  our  60th 
Annual  Natlonal  Convention  next  Septem- 
ber in  New  Orleans. 

That  Convention  wlU  mark  the  kick-off 
of  a  planned  15-month  observance  of  a  half- 
century  of  service  to  America  by  The  Amer- 
ican Legion,  and  we  are  proud  of  the  many 
members  of  organized  labor  within  the 
ranks  of  thr  Legion  who  will  be  sharing  this 
celebration  with  us. 

Speaking  of  anniversaries,  this  very  day 
Itself  is  the  26th  anniversary  of  a  date  In 
America  hlstorj-  which  the  world  would 
rather  forget,  but  which  the  conscience  of 
free  men  will  nevert  let  us  forget.  This  is 
the  day  which  then  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  told  us  would  Uve  in  Infamy,  for 
It  was  on  this  day,  December  7.  1941.  that  the 
dastardly  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  plunged 
America  Into  the  most  costly,  the  deadliest 
and  most  devastating  war  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

An  outraged  America  sent  her  sons  to  war. 
As  the  American  miUtary  mobilized  the 
greatest  fighting  machine  In  tbe  history  of 
the  world,  Amerlcan,_4abor  and  Industry 
sprang  into  action  td  provide  the  ships,  the 
planes,  the  weapons  and  the  materials  needed 
to  spark  that  mlhtary  machine  to  victory. 

America  was  strong  and  united,  as  she  had 
to  be.  to  successfully  withstand  the  most 
fanatical  onslaught  ever  launcHed  against 
human  decency  and  hxmaan  dignity. 
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America  wwti  to  be  ■«  ttroDg  and  aa  iiwi».»h 
today,  aa  abe  waa  tben.  If  we  are  to  wltbatand 
th«  tbn&t  to  freedom  aa  poaed  by  Interac- 
tional oommunlam.  and  I'm  sure  that  tha 
men  and  wtimen  at  ttie  American  labor  move- 
ment are  w^  aware  that  we  are  confronted 
wltb  tbia  tbreat  not  0111I7  In  the  oooobaa 
areae  at  Vietnam  but  here  on  the  home  front 
as  well. 

Dlanoalon,  despair  and  poverty  provide 
fertile  ground  for  communist  agitation,  and 
vhlle  we  know  that  open  af^esslon  by  the 
commtlnlatB  muat  be  stopped — and  it  is  being 
■topped  very  effectively  In  South  Vietnam — 
ws  must  maintain  a  constant  alert  here  at 
home  to  counter  the  more  Insldloxis  manlfes- 
t.'.tlons  of  oonununlsm,  the  subversion  o<  our 
own  society. 

A  not  too  subtle  example  of  subversion 
from  within  was  the  recent  shameful  demon- 
■tratlOQ  in  Washington.  O.C.,  when  several 
thcuT— Tid  "peaoenllcfi"  descended  on  the  na- 
tlon*!  capital  and  made  an  abortive  attempit 
to  cripple  the  Pentagon.  Undoubtedly  there 
U'crt  a  few  well-meaning  citizens  who  went  to 
Washington  thinking  they  were  going  to 
participate  In  a  legitimate  and  orderly 
demooctration. 

They  should  have  known  better  If  they  read 
any  at  the  advance  publicity  given  to  this 
miserable  demonstration,  but  they  went  any- 
way. The  Viet  Cong  flags  displayed  by  some 
of  the  demonstrators,  the  call  fur  a  moment 
of  silence  to  the  memory  of  the  Cuban  com- 
munist revolutionary  Che  .Ouevera,  the 
scrawling  of  obscenities  around  the  Pentagon 
by  a  completely  undisciplined  mob,  and  the 
reporting  of  the  event  which  was  deplored 
even  by  many  liberal  newsmen,  one  of  whom 
described  It  sa  a  bad  day  for  peace,  should 
convince  tlte  Innocent  and  the  sincere  that 
they  wer»-badly  duped. 

American  LAbor,  I'm  sure,  Is  in  accord  with 
the  feelings  of  The  American  Legion,  that  In 
this  great  country  of  ours  there  Is  room  for 
honest  differences  and  doubts,  and  room  for 
the  honest,  thoughtful  and  responsible  air- 
ing of  those  differences  and  doubts.  I'm  sure 
we  can  find  further  accord  m  the  feeling 
that  when  demonstrations  lead  to  sabotage, 
vandalism  and  violence,  dissent  vecomes  dis- 
honest, the  right  to  remonstrate  loses  the 
element  of  responsibility,  and  the  nation  U 
threatened  with  anarchy. 

These  democistratlons  have  been  described, 
and  accurately  so.  as  assaults  upon  the  gov- 
ernment. Baiix  the  American  Legion  and 
American  Labor  have,  from  time  to  time, 
taken  Issue  with  positions  held  by  our  gov- 
ernment, but  we  have  never  considered  the 
undermining  of  our  government  to  be  a 
proper  or  responsible  means  of  dissent. 

We  know  enough  about  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  Its  operation  to  know  that  It 
cannot  sxirvlve  conditions  of  anarchy  any 
more  than  can  any  other  system  of  govern- 
ment. We  know  enough  about  this  system  to 
recognize  that  while  It  may  have  its  short- 
ccanings  It  still  provides  its  citizens  the  great- 
est degree  of  freedom  any  people  have  ever 
enjoyed  In  any  period  of  human  history.  We 
know  that  there  are  orderly  processes  pre- 
scribed for  the  righting  of  such  wrongs  as 
do  exist,  and  we  know  that  these  procedures 
must  be  foUowed  by  all  people  who  live  un- 
der our  system. 

Wo  know  we  are  dealing  with  two  major 
problems  In  America  today,  i>roblems  which 
are  separate  and  distinct  in  themselves  but 
which  some  people  have  attempted,  and  I 
beUeve  mistakenly  so.  to  combine  into  a  sln- 
gls  catise.  One  is  purely  a  domestic  problem, 
and  extremely  Important  one,  and  that  la 
the  matter  of  the  civU  rights  of  not  only  ml- 
nortty  groups  In  this  country,  but  of  all  dls- 
adTantaged  Americans.  The  other  Is  In  ths 
flald  of  natlorsl  security  and  foreign  re- 
lations, and  concerns  our  Involvement  In 
Vletoam. 

There  Is  no  logical,  meaningful  manner  In 
which  thew  two  problem  antm  can  be  r»- 


WhUe  tha  aroblema  themselves  are  un- 
related, the  solutions  to  both  are  vitally  Im- 
portant to  the  continuing  strength  and  well- 
being  of  America.  We  beUeve  the  experts  In 
both  fields,  aiid  here  we  must  of  necessity 
dlaoount  the  self-styled  experta,  could  make 
substantial  contributions  to  those  causes  In 
which  they  aae  knowledgeable  by  concen- 
trating their  efforts  on  those  causes  which 
they  know. 

The  fact  th^t  both  problems  do  have  a 
bearing  on  the  future  of  America  automati- 
cally makes  them  matters  of  concern  to  The 
American  Legion.  We  are  a  service  organiza- 
tion. We  have  no  product  to  sell,  no  axe  to 
grind,  and  a  single  standard  by  which  to  de- 
termine our  peograms  and  our  policies  and 
that  is  by  what  we  believe  In  our  own  hearts 
and  minds  to  be  In  the  best  Interests  of 
America.  This  is  the  reason  for  our  concern. 

We  beUeve  there  la  but  one  course  for 
America  to  pursue  In  Vietnam,  and  that  Is 
the  rocul  to  victory.  Aa  many  of  you  know,  I 
returned  to  this  coimtry  Just  eight  weeks 
ago  from  an  Ititenslve  tour  of  the  combat 
areas  of  Vietnam.  From  my  personal  obser- 
vations and  donversatlons  with  our  own 
lefulera.  mllltcuy  and  civilian.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  are  on  that  road  today. 

The  critics  <tf  this  course  have  a  narrow 
view  of  the  waf  In  Vietnam,  seeing  it  as  an 
Isolated  sltuatlpn  and  falling  to  connect  It 
with  the  international  communist  con- 
spiracy which  ^ks  to  engulf  the  free  world. 
We  who  defen<|  our  country's  jxisltion  claim 
the  dlssent«i  %re  doing  a  disservice  to  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  Some  of  the  dla- 
sentera  defend  itheir  position  with  the  argu- 
ment that  all  Seports  from  Vietnam  say  the 
morale  and  spirit  of  our  men  is  excellent, 
and.  If  this  Is  tiie  case,  where  Is  the  disserv- 
ice. This  again  lis  a  narrow  viewpoint  which 
Ignores  the  obvious,  in  that  dissension  here 
at  home  encourages  the  communists  to  con- 
tinue fighting.  Every  new  day  of  conflict 
brings  new  casualties,  and.  In  my  book,  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  our  servicemen  Is  aa 
clear  a  disservice  as  could  possibly  be  per- 
formed. 

Really,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  go  Into 
further  discussion  of  The  American  Legion 
position  on  Vietnam  before  this  audience. 
You  are  quite  fbmlliar  with  It.  and  we  know 
that  It  comcides  with  the  position  of  the 
APL-CIO  as  hAs  been  voiced  by  President 
Meany  on  many  occasions,  and  with  consid- 
erable force  ana  eloquence. 

Our  most  recent  NaUonal  Convention  In 
Boston  simply  strengthened  our  prior  res- 
olutions on  Vietnam  and  advocated  those 
courses  of  actlcn  which  we  believe  have  the 
greatest  potenU  al  for  hastening  the  fighting 
In  Vietnam  to   t  successful  conclusion. 

You.  and  |we,  are  well  aware  of  the 
stakes  Involved  In  Vietnam  for  we  know 
that  these  stakes  are  much  higher  than  Just 
the  froedom  of  South  Vietnam  for  we  firmly 
believe  that  this  is  a  battleground  Involving 
the  future  freedom  of  all  mankind. 

The  battle  is  going  well  in  Vietnam,  but 
how  goes  the  battle  here  at  home? 

Rioting  In  a0me  of  our  major  cities  has 
amounted  to  some  cases  to  near  insurrection, 
ni-advlsed,  often  lawless,  and  alwajra  harm- 
ful demonstrations  are  taking  place  in  our 
cities  and  on  college  campuses.  Such  perfor- 
mances place  a^ded  demands  upon  the  time 
and  attention  of  our  regular  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  ^someUmes  making  it  neces- 
sary to  caU  upon  our  KaUonal  Guardsmen 
and  Federal  troops  to  help  maintain  or  re- 
store order.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  the 
battle  on  the  nome  front  is  not  going  as 
well  as  on  the  sdene  of  actual  conflict.  Marine 
General  Victor  Kiilak  says:  "There  is  no  stale- 
mate \n  Vietnam,  the  stalemate  Is  In  the 
United  States." 

There  are  no  pat  answers  to  this  problem, 
**or  are  tbere  any  quick,  surefire,  cureall 
solutions  that  will  remedy  overnight  the 
problems  that  have  been  building  for  de- 
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cades.  Yet,  then 
dealt  with,  and 


are  problems  which  must  be 
It  is  not  In  the  American 


tradition  to  tur^  our  backs  on  tbem  and 
hope  they  will  Jost  go  away,  for  we  know 
that  wont  happen. 

Our  population  explosion  combined  with 
the  rapid  shift  of  our  population  from  rural 
to  urban  areas  [are  certainly,  contributing 
factors  to  the  n>a*nltude  of  our  problem  ben 
at  home.  For  example:  The  population  of  ths 
United  States  is  expected  to  reach  the  three 
hundred  million  (nark  by  the  year  3000,  and 
that  is  half  again  as  many  people  as  we  have 
today.  During  the  decade  of  the  IBSOs  alone, 
more  than  ten  million  Americans  left  the 
farm  for  the  city,  and  the  trend  Is  continu- 
ing. Seventy  percent  of  aU  Americana  now 
live  m  the  city,  ^nd  observers  of  this  trend 
predict  the  figure  will  reach  ninety  percent 
by  the  year  2000. , 

Obviously,  we  i^ust  turn  our  attentions  to 
this  problem  wfth  all  the  ingenuity  and 
know-how  that  We  can  muster.  While  this  Is 
a  concern  of  government  at  all  levels.  It  is  not 
the  concern  of  goyemment  alone  and  govern- 
ment alone  cannot  do  the  Job.  It  is  a  task 
that  Is  going  to  fequlre  the  talents  and  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  all  segments  of  so- 
ciety— government,  dvlc  leadership,  labor, 
business  and  indusUy,  and  the  great  Ameri- 
can educational  system. 

A  major  step  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  our  pities  would  be  the  creaUoa 
of  greater  employment  opportunities  for 
ghetto  dwellers.  This  would  seem  to  be  an 
Important  Initial  step  In  eliminating  tha 
ghettos  themselves.  I  cannot  help  but  be- 
lieve that  vast  numbers  of  these  disadvan- 
taged Americans  would  leap  at  the  oppor- 
timity  to  better  tbelr  lot  In  life,  and  by  bet- 
tering themselves  they  better  their  commu- 
mty  and  their  country. 

The  personal  pflde  of  bemg  self-sufficient 
Is  a  tremendous  motivating  force.  I  t>elleve 
that  great  numbers  of  our  people  who  are 
now  dependent  on  public  welfare  and  other 
forms  of  government  largesse  would  much 
prefer  to  make  It  on  their  own.  They  must 
be  given  that  opportunity.  I  think  we  must 
develop  the  philosophy  of  extending  a  help- 
ing hand  ratho'  tfian  a  handout. 

We  must  take  I  an  increasing  Interest  In 
city  planning  to  ttwure  that  ova  ghettos  will 
diminish  rather  ihan  grow,  that  our  cities 
will  remain  attractive  both  as  places  to  work 
and  places  to  lite,  that  work  opportunity 
will  be  available  to  those  who  can  and  want 
to  work,  that  decent  and  livable  housing  will 
replace  imfit  slu^  housing,  that  adequate 
recreational  facilities  are  available  to  young 
and  old  alike,  and  that  our  educational  sys- 
tems are  capable  <  of  handling  the  needs  oi 
the  community. 

Obviously  thes4  things  have  not  received 
adequate  attention  In  the  past,  and  obvi- 
ously they  demand  attention  now.  It  Is  s 
tremendous  task,  ibut  one  which  can  be  ac- 
complished throiigh  the  cooperative  effort 
of  all  segments  of  society.  Such  cooperaUve 
efforts  should  bei  readily  obtained,  for  all 
Americans  have  a|n  equal  stake  in  the  solu- 
tion of  these  grave  problems  which  may  prove 
to  be  not  only  the  salvation  of  urban  America 
but  the  salvation  of  America  itself. 

The  American  Legion  believes  that  the 
cornerstone  of  this  great  nation  is  the  home. 
We  iLnow  the  home  can  be  maintained  only 
tf  the  provider  Is  able  to  provide  food,  shel- 
ter, and  clothing  and.  Just  as  Important  as 
these  necessities  of  life,  proper  guidance  to 
the  children  within  that  home. 

Young  Americans,  given  a  decent  chance 
In  Ufe,  are  not  pr4ne  to  rioting  or  to  seeking 
refuge  In  a  hippie  colony.  Young  Americans 
who  are  given  proper  parental  guidance  in 
their  formative  years  and  proper  educational 
Instruction  In  their  growing  years,  have  t 
better  understanding  of  what  their  country 
is  all  about  and  are  leas  likely  to  becoms 
hostile  and  rebellious  toward  society  beyond 
the  normal  groiring  pains  and  so-called 
of  striyng  for  maturity. 

Important  for  America  to 


engaged,  the  one  on  the  field  ot  conflict  and 
the  other  on  the  home  front. 

Nrtther  can  be  won  through  impetuous, 
liTesp<»ialble  words  ainl  deeds,  but  both  can 
and  will  be  won  by  the  responsible  action  of 
concerned  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life, 
willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
Victory  at  home  and  abroad. 


"phases' 
Therefore,  It  Is 


win  botti  of  the  tattUes  In  which  she  la  now 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  NXW    TOEK 
W  TH«  HOUSE  OF  BEPRKSENTATTVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  because 
of  farm  programs  fought  for  and  won 
hy  a  Democratic  administration  and 
Democratic  Members  of  tlie  Congress, 
the  agricultural  market  is  freer  of  G<Jv- 
emment  control  now  than  it  has  been 
for  30  years,  and  nearer  supply-demand 
balance  than  it  has  been  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. Most  of  our  farm  programs  are  now 
voluntary. 

The  surpluses  of  the  Hfties  are  gone. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in- 
▼estment  in  farm  commodities  is  down 
to  $3.59  billion,  a  reduction  of  $2.39  l^- 
Uon  from  the  previous  year,  and  about 
IS  billion  less  than  the  peak  investment 
years  of  1956  and  1959.  And  eqially  im- 
portant, the  surpluses  were  woiiced  off 
without  depressing  farm  income. 

Instead,  prices  of  commodities  in  sur- 
ras moved  steadily  up  as  the  surpluses 
were  put  into  use.  Since  the  Benson  era 
ended,  leaving  us  with  a  stockpile  of  1.4 
billion  bushels  of  wheat  and  85  million 
t««8  of  feed  grains,  American  farmers 
have  had  6  years  of  steady  progress.  The 
eontrast  between  the  last  6  years  and 
the  8  that  preceded  them — 1953  to  early 
1969—13  startling. 

In  the  8-year  period  ending  with  1960, 
net  farm  Income  dropped  $2.4  bilUon— 
a  loss  of  17  percent.  In  the  6  years  since 

1960,  net  farm  income  rose  $4.6  billion 

a  gain  of  40  percent.  Net  farm  Income  in 
1966  reached  its  second  highest  point  in 
history,  jumping  to  $16.4  billion. 

In  the  Benson  years,  gross  farm  In- 
«fne  rose  only  3  percent.  Since  1960.  it 
^  risen  31  percent,  and  in  1966  alone, 
»  Pose  to  $49.5  billion — an  alltlme 
record. 

Net  income  per  farm,  between  1952  and 
IwO.  rose  by  9  percent;  in  the  6  years 
ttice,  it  rose  70  percent,  reachtag 
15.049— the  highest  in  history— in  1966. 

fito  years  ago,  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
had  climbed  to  a  then  alltlme  high  of 
»*.»  billion.  Last  fiscal  year  our  exports 
•ere  $6.7  billion— up  44  percentr— and 
wae  above  $6.8  billion  in  1967.  despite 
«a«asingly  stiff  competition  from 
«*Md  and  less  tonnage  in  certain  com- 
Bodities. 

Our  dollar  sales  have  grown  rapidly, 
nom  $3.3  bUllon  in  1960  to  $5.1  billion 
m  1966— nearly  a  60-percent  gain.  We 
W  a  new  doUar  record  of  $5.4  billion  this 
^— more  than  our  total  shipments 
■wnmted  to  to  any  year  prior  to  1963. 

A  decade  ago,  domestic  farm  policy 
»••  largely  out  of  tune  with  exports— 


and  our  exports  showed  it.  One  of  the 
important  goals  since  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration took  over  in  1961  has  been 
to  design  and  administer  wheat,  feed 
grain,  and  cotton  programs  to  encourage 
a  maximum  flow  into  world  trade,  for  the 
benefit  of  UJS.  producers.  We  now  have 
some  37  percent  of  the  world  wheat 
trade— almost  half  the  world  feed  grain 
trade — and  over  90  percent  of  the  worid 
soybean  trade. 

The  programs  enacted  during  the  past 
6  years  also  enable  us  to  make  better  use 
of  our  abundance.  At  least  45  million 
Americans— 12  inllli<xi  more  than  In 
1960— are  now  being  helped  to  better 
diets,  better  nutrition,  better  health, 
through  various  food  distribution  pro- 
grams. 

In  1961  the  food  stamp  program  was 
launched  on  a  pilot  basis  in  eight  areas. 
It  is  now  operating  in  about  838  com- 
munities and  serving  1.8  million  needy 
persons.  On  September  27.  1967.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  into  law  S.  953,  the 
bin  providing  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
food  stamp  program  and  authorizing  ap- 
propriations of  $200  million  for  fiscal 
1968  and  $225  million  for  fiscal  1969. 
Prior  to  passage  In  the  House,  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  required  States 
to  pay  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram—heretofore they  were  only  respon- 
sible for  administrative  costs — ^was  re- 
jected by  a  173-to-191  roUcall  vote.  Vot- 
ing for  the  amendment — ^whlch  would 
have  seriously  crippled  the  program  In 
many  States  and  ended  it  in  others- 
were  82  percent  of  the  R^jubllcans.  On 
passage  of  the  bill.  70  percent  of  the  Re- 
publicans voted  "nay."  thus  showing 
their  lack  of  concern  for  both  the  poor 
whose  food-buying  power  is  increased  by 
the  program  and  the  farmer  who  bene- 
fits from  the  Increased  food  consump- 
tion created  by  this  buying  power. 

Another  way  in  which  our  food  abun- 
dance is  being  better  utilized  is  our  f ood- 
for-lndia  program,  which  earlier  this 
year  was  expanded  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency situation  In  India  created  by  a  2- 
year  drought.  As  enacted.  Public  Law 
90-7  provides  congressional  approval  to 
supply  India  with  an  additional  3  mil- 
lion tons  of  food  grain  for  calendar  year 
1967  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $190  million 
as  the  U.S.  share  toward  meeting  the 
India  food  deficit.  It  also  provides  for  an 
additional  $25  million  of  emergency  food 
relief  for  distribution  by  CARE  and  other 
voluntary  agencies. 

Other  legislation  that  has  been  acted 
on  in  this  session  that  would  benefit  rural 
areas  Includes: 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act — or  the 
Meat  Inspection  Amendments:  signed  by 
the  President  today,  HJl.  12144  author- 
izes a  program  of  federal  assistance  to 
States  to  enable  them  to  ui«rade  their 
meat  Inspection  programs  to  a  level  at 
least  equal  to  Federal  inspection.  It  also 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
step  in  and  impose  Federal  inspection  in 
States  which  fall  to  adopt  adequate  in- 
spection within  2  years,  and  permits  the 
Secretary— if  state  officials  refuse  to 
act— to  assume  inspection  of  any  intra- 
state plant  producing  dangerous  meat 
This  bill  will  assure  livestock  producers, 
as  well  as  consumers,  of  upgraded  meat 
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inspection    practloea    throoghout    the 
Natitm. 

Commodity  Exchange  Act  Amend- 
ments (H  Jl.  13094) :  Passed  by  the  House 
November  20.  the  bill  amends  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  in  such  a  way  so 
as  to  provide  incentive  for  more  coopera- 
tive action  between  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority  and  contract  markets 
in  order  to  minimize  the  effects  of 
abusive  situations  now  in  existence,  and 
thus  Improve  the  dignity  and  usefulness 
of  futures  markets. 

Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967  (S.  2388) :  Cleared  for  the  Presi- 
dent  Deconber  11.  the  bill  includes  a  pro- 
gram for  rural  areas  which  would  extend 
to  the  elderly  eligibility  for  loans  to  rural 
residents  to  assist  in  initiation  or  expan- 
sion of  agricultural  or  nonagricultuial 
enterprises  that  will  enable  them  to  In- 
crease their  Income;  and  authorizes  $47 
million  for  this  rural  lotm  program  and 
for  migrant  programs. 

Dairy  farmers  indemnity  payments 
program  extension— Public  Law  90-95: 
With  the  original  didry  indemnity  au- 
thority due  to  expire  Jime  30,  1967  this 
bill  was  passed  extending  through  fiscal 
1968  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  indemnity  payments 
to  dairy  farmers  ordered  to  remove  their' 
milk  from  commercial  markets  because 
it  was  contaminated  by  pesticides  regis- 
tered and  approved  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Rural  telephone  bank  (HJl.  12066)  • 
Reported  favorably  by  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  October  6,  the  bill 
provides  supplemental  financliig  for  the 
rural  telephone  program  and  establishes 
a  rural  telephone  account  and  rural  tele- 
phone bank. 

One  program,  which  would  have  added 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  pocketbooks 
of  distressed  wiieat  farmers,  was  de- 
feated in  an  Agriculture  Committee's 
subcommittee  recently  by  the  Republi- 
can members.  The  bill,  HJi.  12067  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration of  reserve  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  national  security,  public 
protection,  meeting  international  com- 
mitments, and  other  purposes  and 
would  have  raised  the  price  of  every 
bushel  of  com,  grain  sorghum,  wheat, 
and  soybeans  for  every  farmer  in  this 
country.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  Republi- 
cans cannot  translate  their  criticism  of 
Democratic  programs  Into  constructive 
alternatives,  rather  than  simply  reacting 
negatively  to  everything  proposed  by  the 
Democrats. 

In  all  probability  net  farm  income  will 
be  down  this  year  from  last  year's  near- 
record  high  and  Democrats  are  doing 
everything  they  can  to  improve  the  situ- 
ation. We  realize  that  there  is  legitimate 
reason  for  concern  on  the  part  of  farm- 
ers today.  But,  while  the  buying  power 
of  the  various  programs  such  as  the 
school  lunch  program  and  the  food-for- 
freedom  purchases  is  being  skillfully 
used  to  strengthen  farm  prices,  under 
present  law  and  marketing  practices, 
there  Is  not  much  more  the  Oovemment 
can  do.  In  these  no-program  commodi- 
ties, the  farmer  is  essentially  going  it 
alone  in  the  market.  And  some  60  per- 
cent of  farmers'  cash  receipts  come  from 
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ihe  sale  of  crops  and  livestock  not  cov- 
ered by  farm  programB.  Here  the  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  supply-de- 
mand balance,  and  Vberetcan  strong 
prices,  rests  inimailly,  with  the  fanner 
himself.  But  much  can  be  d<me  by  fann- 
ers themselves  to  gain  muscle  in  the 
marketplace. 

A  fairly  new  concept  of  Increasing 
farmers'  bargaining  power  has  been 
making  the  rounds  in  agricultural  cir- 
cles. And  diould  this  issue  come  to  the 
forefrcHit  sometime  In  the  near  futxire,  I 
cannot  not  predict  what  the  Republican 
Members — who  have  voted  consistently 
against  every  farm  program  for  the  last 
6  years — ^wlll  do.  But  the  ideas  of  the 
farmers  thanselves— when  and  if  this 
concept  or  any  other  is  put  forward — 
will  be  sympathetically  considered  by  the 
members  of  my  party  which  has  pio- 
neered other  farm  legislation  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  New  Deal. 
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Report  of  Trip  to  Yietnam 


EXTBNSIC»r  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  0.  COWGER 

or  KurrucxT 
IN  THE  HOTXSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15, 1967 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
Tonber  9,  1967,  I  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  upon  my  return  from  a  2- 
week  inspection  tour  of  Southeast  Asia 
I  would  make  a  report  to  my  colleagues 
In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  The 
following  is  a  preliminary  report  of  my 
activities: 

Report  From  Vietnam 

This  month  my  entire  Report  From  Con- 
gress Is  being  devoted  to  giving  you  my  Im- 
pressions of  our  country's  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  derived  from  my  recent  trip  to  the 
war  zone. 

Realizing  that  Vietnam  Is  the  single  most 
Important  Issue  facing  our  nation  today,  we 
organized  a  fact-finding  team  and  toured 
the  area  entirely  at  our  own  expense,  seeking 
answers  to  the  many  questions  arising  from 
the  conflicting  array  of  reports  and  rumors 
reaching  us  by  press  and  commentary.  Our 
team  included  a  renowned  political  scientist, 
a  businessman,  a  minister,  a  farmer,  a  mayor, 
a  housewife,  and  another  Congressman.  Each 
in  his  own  way  was  particularly  suited  by  ex- 
perience, or  particularly  Interested  for  per- 
sonal reasons.  In  this  project.  Our  Intention 
was  to  study  first-hand  the  military,  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  war  in  Vietnam.  For 
more  than  three  months  this  team  of  experts 
has  been  studying  American  commitments  in 
the  Pacific. 

SAIGON 

We  arrived  in  the  capital  city  of  S&lgon 
which  has  been  called  the  Paris  of  the  Far 
East,  and  the  Pearl  of  the  Orient.  Well — 
don't  believe  It.  Saigon  is  like  every  other 
dty  I  have  seen  during  war  time.  It  Is  hard 
to  believe,  but  after  three  years  of  United 
states  all-out  effort,  you  can  still  see  and 
hear  the  war  within  a  few  mllee  of  the  capi- 
tal dty.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  commu- 
nJats  threw  three  rounds  of  mortar  fire  at 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  leas  than  300  yards 
^  from  my  hotel.  On  every  Important  street 
comer  you  will  find  gun  emplacements.  We 
have  almost  60,000  American  troops  In  the 
area,  but  the  province  is  far  from  being  safe 
and  sec^lre.  In  the  4th  Corps  area.  Just  South 


of  Saigon,  A  is  estimated  that  there  are 
80,000  of  thi  enemy.  The  Iron  Triangle  to 
tHe  North  of  |th»  city  la  stm  being  hit  by  our 
Mg  B-Sa  bombers. 

The  first  drdec  of  buslnees  after  arriving 
In  Saigon  was  to  attend  a  conference  at  the 
United  States  Military  Assistance  Command 
Heftdquartera  where  we  were  brought  up  to 
date  on  mUliary  operations  tuid  ciirrent  In- 
telligence. WW  were  also  briefed  by  officials 
of  the  United  States  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  who  explained  econcnnlc 
stabilization,  pacification,  educational  and 
civic  development  and  agricultural  programs. 

In  order  1k>  cover  as  much  territory  as 
possible,  ou»  group  divided  itself.  Some 
toured  military  Installations  at  Long  Binh, 
North  of  Satgon;  some  met  with  religious 
leaders,  while  others  visited  industrial  proj- 
ects and  fanning  areas. 


THX     NATION, 


t 


GOVERNING     BOOT     OF     SOXTTH 
VIETNAM 

I  attended  I  a  session  of  the  newly  elected 
Constituent  .^^ssembly  which  Is  the  national 
governing  bo^y  of  South  Vietnam.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate is  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years  and  each 
Member  represents  100,000  citizens.  The 
House  of  Representatives  Is  elected  every 
four  years  aad  each  Member  serves  a  con- 
stituency of  60,000  voters.  The  National  As- 
sembly meets  twice  a  year  for  a  three  month 
period,  April  through  June,  then  recesses 
and  back  tor  another  session,  October 
through  December. 
»  It  was  a  real  privilege  to  witness  the  legis- 
lative process  in  the  newest  democracy  In  the 
world.  I  am  confident  that  this  government 
wia  succeed.  True — It  must  walk  before  It 
runs — ^but  succeed  It  will. 

DA  NSkG  AND  THX  BATTLX  ZONE 

In  an  Air' Force  T-39  twin  Jet  aircraft. 
I  flew  from  Ton  Son  Nhut  Air  Forpe  Base 
near  Saigon  to  Da  Nang,  our  Marine  Corps 
center  of  operation  and  the  I  Corps  area  near 
the  17th  parallel.  Flying  North,  we  followed 
the  Cambodli  n  border  over  the  Central  High- 
lands near  1 'lelku  and  directly  above  the 
fighting  at  l»ak  To.  This  Important  battle 
started  whei  i  elements  of  a  North  Viet- 
namese Arm; '  Division  attempted  to  over- 
run an  Ameilcan  Special  Forces  camp.  We 
moved  troop(  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division 
and  units  ol  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
into  the  bai  tie  area.  This  fire-fight  con- 
tinued for  se'  eral  days.  At  Da  Nang.  I  trans- 
ferred to  a  N  ivy  observation  plane  and  took 
off  for  an  air  Inspection  of  the  battleground 
around  the  (lemllltarlzed  zone.  We  flew  at 
an  altitude  of  only  2,500  feet,  which  Is  Just 
high  enough;  to  be  safe  from  ground  fire, 
but  not  hlg^  enoiigh  to  worry  about  the 
Russian  made  S.A.M.  missiles.  I  occupied  the 
co-pUot's  seat  where  there  was  a  perfect  view 
of  the  DMZ,  Con  Thein  and  the  Marine  out- 
posts along  the  line.  Just  below  us,  ground 
control  was  calling  for  Naval  offshore  shelling 
and  at  the  same  time  we  could  hear  on  our 
earphones  American  pilots  in  the  area  re- 
questing new  bombing  targets  There  was 
also  a  warning  that  "bandits"  were  in  the 
sky,  which  meant  that  enemy  MIO  fighters 
were  in  the  air  to  the  North  of  us.  We  could 
plainly  see  tke  effects  of  the  B-52  bombing 
near  the  DMZ  where  we  had  completely  sat- 
urated an  enSmy  stronghold.  We  made  three 
passes  over  tbe  area  and  then  headed  back 
to  Da  Nang. 

The  next  day  I  made  a  tree-level  Inspec- 
tion of  Da  iTang  and  our  Marine  outpost 
on  the  perUnfeter  of  the  city.  Our  turbo  Jet 
helicopter  carried  us  up  in  the  mountains 
to  the  First  Marine  Division  Headquarters. 
All  the  United  States  Marines  are  stationed 
In  I  Corps  with  the  Third  Division  fighting 
up  near  the  DMZ  and  the  First  Division 
fighting  In  ttie  Da  Nang  area.  The  24,000 
Marines  In  the  First  Division  have  a  large 
territory  and  over  one  million  people  to  pro- 
tect. The  Korean  battalions  are  providing 
exceUent  supt>ort  to  the  South  of  us.  These 
Hock  forces  we  deployed  to  protect  Highway 


One  on  the  vfety  down  the  coast  to  Cam 
Ranh  Bay. 

From  Da  Natig.  I  flew  out  to  tbe  U.S& 
Ooral  Sea.  an  ^Unerlcan  alroraft  carrier  op. 
eratlng  off  the  coast  of  Nartb  Vietnam,  it 
was  quite  thrill  to  land  on  a  moving  carrier 
and  to  be  catapulted  off  m  a  twin  turtM 
Jet  Navy  plane.  Catching  the  wire  on  the 
deck  calls  for  precision  flying. 

OOB  ^  njExr    OPZKATIONS 

The  XJJBJB.  C<|ral  Sea  is  the  flagship  of  the 
American  fleet  operations  at  Yankee  Statloa 
In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Our  fleet  consists  of 
flve  aircraft  carriers — ^The  Coral  Sea,  the 
Intrepid,  the  Orlskany,  the  Kitty  Hawk  and 
the  Ranger.  We  also  have  a  cruiser,  numeroua 
destroyers,  and  other  support  craft. 

The  primary  mission  of  our  fleet  is  to 
bomb  strategic)  enemy  mlUtary  targets  in 
North  Vietnam^  Navy  bombers  have  carried 
out  thousands  of  sorties  against  the  enemy. 
Important  targets  have  been  the  capital  cltj 
of  Hanoi  and  the  port  city  of  Haiphong. 
Mia  aircraft  bases,  railroads  faciliUes,  am- 
munition dumps,  troop  concentrations, 
bridges  and  highways  have  aU  felt  the  weight 
of  our  bomb  aid  mlssUe  strikes.  My  former 
service,  the  United  SUtes  Navy,  is  playing  a 
vital  role  In  oux  war  effort  In  Vietnam. 

^ANKSCarVINO 

It  was  my  pdvUege  to  have  Thanksgiving 
Dinner  In  the  orew  mess  haU  of  the  Aircraft 
Carrier  Coral  Sea.  There  were  twenty-seven 
Kentucky  sallon  serving  on  this  carrier,  with 
eight  of  the  group  being  from  Louisville. 
WhUe  enjoying  our  turkey  and  pumpkin  pie, 
we  disciissed  ow  nation's  war  effort  in  the 
Far  East.  To  a  man,  they  understood  why 
they  were  there,  the  commitments  our  coun- 
try had  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  their 
individual  willingness  to  see  to  It  that  the 
United  States  honor  its  commitments.  At  the 
same  time,  they  assured  me  that  their  fami- 
lies back  home  understood  and  had  an  ap- 
preciation for  the  reasons  they  were  fighting 
this  war. 

These  twentj^seven  Kentuckians  also  bad 
some  quesUona  for  me.  They  wanted  to 
know  about  the  peace  groups,  the  draft  card 
burners,  and  Hhe  Pentagon  marchers.  Be- 
cause they  wer4  taking  part  In  a  day-to-day 
operation  of  our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
they  questioned  me  about  the  off-Umlt 
targets  that  h|ive  been  denied  our  pilots. 
Actually,  the  ntorale  of  o\ir  fighting  men  ii 
exceUent.  Surel— they  would  prefer  to  be 
home — but  the^  are  there  and  are  wllUng 
to  accept  their  i  ihare  of  responsibility  for  our 
commitments  U  i  the  Pacific. 

THAILAND    AND    TAIWAN 

Following  my  trip  to  Vietnam.  I  visited 
Bangkok,  the  capital  city  of  Thailand.  Thli 
country  is  one  i  of  oiir  best  and  most  loyal 
alUes  In  the  Fair  East.  There  are  2,500  Thai 
soldiers  fighting  in  Vietnam  as  a  result  of 
a  call  for  volunteers.  Twenty  thousand 
responded,  so  the  Thai  government  is  in- 
creasing Its  military  Involvement  to  a  fuU 
division.  In  addition.  Thailand  is  allowing 
the  United  States  the  iise  of  its  airfields  to 
make  bomber  and  fighter  strikes  against 
North  Vietnam.  There  are  40,000  American 
Air  Force  persDnnel  in  Thailand  mwnning 
the  giant  B-62  Bombers.  They  not  only  pro- 
vide support  for  oxir  groimd  troops  near  the 
DMZ,  but  als«|  bomb  mlUtary  targets  m 
North  Vietnam. 

United  States  aid  la  providing  assistance  to 
the  Thai  government  to  Improve  its  agricul- 
tural production.  The  University  of  Kentucky 
has  a  contract  Iwlth  Bangkok  to  do  farming 
resaarrJi   in  seeUs  and   fertilizers. 

The  city  erf  pangkok,  the  old  capital  of 
Slam,  is  a  fabulous  city.  The  Thai  people  are 
proud  allies  of  ours,  and  we,  in  turn,  are 
grateful  for  their  resistance  against  Interna- 
tional commun^m. 

The  Island  of  Taiwan  was  formerly  known 
as  Formosa  and  is  now  the  seat  of  goveni- 
ment  for  the  Republic  of  China.  Free  China 
has  received  much  of  our  aid,  but  for  the 
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past  two  years  It  has  been  ocxnpletely  inde- 
pendent. It  has  a  highly  trained  mlUtary  force 
of  some  600.000  men  facing  the  oommunlst 
Bialnland.  Since  1958  and  1059  when  Red 
China  had  hopes  of  conquering  Taiwan,  This 
little  war  has  continued.  Every  other  day,  on 
the  odd  days  of  the  week,  the  communists 
■hell  the  Island  of  Quemoy  and  Free  China 
re^Kknds. 

EoonomlcaUy,  the  R^>ubllc  of  China  Is  the 
tastest  growing  nation  in  the  world.  Just 
during  the  past  year,  with  new  techniques, 
they  have  increased  their  rice  production 
fifty  percent.  Free  China  Is  helping  in  Viet- 
nam by  sending  a  team  of  eighty  agrictiltural 
experts  to  the  Delta  area  to  Introduce  the  new 
Philippine  rice.  This  advanced  strain  of  rice, 
with  Improved  plant  rotation,  could  make 
Vietnam  self-supporting  In  food  productton. 

The  RepubUc  of  China  has  continued  for 
generations  to  be  one  of  the  United  States' 
strongest  allies  In  the  Far  Eiast.  There  are 
more  than  17  mlUlon  Chinese  scattered 
throughout  the  Pacific  area  who  are  the 
businessmen  and  merchants  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Continued  American-Chinese  coopera- 
tion Is  Imperative  if  we  are  to  stabilize  this 
part  of  the  world. 

MT  IMPRESSIONS 

It  would  take  weeks  to  cover  every  aspect 
at  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  without  a 
team  such  as  ours  which  split  up  to  study 
and  investigate  the  religious  problem.  Revo- 
lutionary Development,  the  various  volunteer 
organizations,  farm  and  buslnees  advance- 
ment, the  military  situation,  our  AJJ3.  pro- 
pmm,  social  economic  and  poUticaJ  problems 
and  the  plight  of  the  refugee. 

I  am  listing  eight  Impressions  gained  from 
study  and  observation : 

1.  The  Vietnamese  people  are  capable  of 
•  better  Ufe  with  our  help  and  guidance. 
Ttwy  are  worthy  of  the  assistance  we  are 
cammitted  to  give  them. 

3.  We  have  some  good  allies  In  the  Far 
iMt,  such  as  Thailand,  the  RepubUc  of 
China,  Korea,  the  Philippines  and  Australia. 

8.  Our  military  morale  is  exceedingly  high. 
IB.  every  case  where  I  discussed  our  involve- 
ment with  our  tooops,  they  were  well  aware 
of  our  commitment  In  the  Far  East. 

4.  I  am  proud  of  both  the  U.S.  military 
ud  civilian  dedication  to  a  very  difficult 
rituaUon. 

8.  South  Vietnamese  participation  in  de- 
fMise  of  their  country  must  be  beefed  up. 
.  6.  I  observed  excellent  future  leadership 
in  the  new  Constituent  Assembly.  Both  In 
the  House  and  the  Senate  there  are  a  number 
0<  fully  qualified  clvUlan  leaders. 

1.  The  Revolutionary  Development  Pro- 
gram (Pacification)  must  be  further  empha- 
riaed  and  Improved. 

8.  The  United  States  must  re-evaluate  our 
wtole  Pacific  involvement.  We  have  fought 
three  wars  In  the  Far  East  in  the  last  twenty- 
ftwyears.  This  country  was  an  Asian  power 
btjMe  it  was  a  European  power,  and  long 
before  we  became  a  world  power.  In  my 
JPtalon.  we  shoiUd  proclaim  an  American 
Doctrine  for  Asia  which  should  make  letter 
MM  our  Inescapable  involvement  In  the 
™[*"t  ThU  doctrine  should  enumerate  our 
mterests,  our  commitments,  otir  alliances  and 
^  responsibilities  in  this  ar«a.  It  is  In  the 
■M-interest  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
Hi  involvement  In  the  Pacific.  We  must  how- 
wer,  announce  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  our 
•nomination  to  remain  an  Asian  Power 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  aOUTH   QAaoX.INA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATTVBS 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  apparent  attempt  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  to 
take  some  land  from  the  U.S.  Soldiers' 
Home;  and  to  make  available,  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  that  I  had  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  assure  that  this 
land-grab  does  not  succeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  Members  of  the 
House  may  not  be  aware  that  the  Sol- 
diers' Home  is  not  financed  by  appro- 
priated funds  but  by  the  members  of  the 
armed  services  themselves.  The  home 
was  originally  established  in  1851  with 
a  fund  of  $118,000  brought  back  frran  the 
Mexican  War  of  1848  by  Gen.  Wlnfleld 
Scott.  Since  then,  the  Soldiers'  Home 
has  been  financed  with  monthly  contri- 
butions of  10  cents  ieach  from  the  pay  of 
regular  Army  and  Air  Force  enlisted  per- 
sonnel  and  warrant  officers.  The  home's 
annual  expenditures  are  approved  by 
Congress  but  the  money  comes  from  the 
Soldiers'  Home  Permanent  Fund— not 
tax  dollars. 

The  National  Capital  Planning .  Com- 
mission, for  reasons  known  to  itself  In- 
cluded 20  acres  of  Soldiers'  Home  land  In 
Its  development  plan  for  the  area  ad- 
jacent to  the  home.  The  NCPC  plan  has 
been  presented  in  some  instances  in  the 
press  as  if  it  were  virtually  an  accom- 
plished fact  and  it  may  be  that  some 
representatives  of  the  Commission  have 
the  mistaken  impression  that  they  have 
the  power  to  take  the  Soldiers'  Home 
land.  However  worthy  the  NCPC  de- 
velopment project  might  be.  It  Is  un- 
clear to  me  why  NCPC  should  presume 
to  want  to  use  land  belonging  to  old 
soldiers. 

As  you  can  see  in  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  Secretary  of 
toe  Army  and  me,  tlUe  to  the  Soldiers' 
Home  property  Is  vested  In  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  Is  held 
In  trust  for  the  Soldiers'  Home.  You  will 
note  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  spe- 
cifically states  the  following: 

The  Department  of  the  Army  is  not  aware 
of  any  specific  statutory  authority  which 
would  authorlM  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  to  take  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Soldiers' Home.  '^  *^  '  * 
•  •  •  •  • 
On  March  20,  1967,  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  the  gov- 
erning body  and  trustees  of  the  Home, 
adopted  the  fcdlowlng  Resolution- 
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"Resolved:  That  none  of  the  land  of  the 
U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  be  released  for  any  pur- 
poee." 

It  does  not  at  this  time  appear  that  legls- 
laUon  is  required.  The  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  Is  presently  receiving  and 
evaluating  comments  on  its  proposal  and  has 
not  taken  any  definite  action.  The  views  and 
plans  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  have  been  pre- 
sented in  detail  to  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  itself  has  no  authority  to  take 
the  land." 

There  is  attached  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  letter  an  extract  from  a  mem- 
orandum of  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  concerning  legal  author- 
ity to  the  Soldiers'  Home  land.  This 
extract  makes  It  clear  that  the  Congress 
has  delegated  to  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Home  the  power  to  control 
the  property  of  the  home.  It  also  makes 
clear  that  the  Congress  did  not  relin- 
quish legislative  powers  over  the  home. 
Of  congressional  authority,  the  extract 
states: 

It  may,  therefore,  legislate  and  control  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  Soldiers' 
Home  to  any  extent  It  so  desires  to  include 
the  dispoelUon  of  any  real  estate  held  In 
trust  for  the  Home. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
some  Members  of  the  House  might  have 
gotten  the  erroneous  Impression  from 
some  newspaper  articles  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  have  the  power  to  prevent 
this  land  grab,  and  also  becMue  my  lat- 
est information  Is  that  the  NCPC  has  not 
removed  this  provision  from  Its  area  de- 
velopment plan  despite  the  clearly  stated 
objectives  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  I 
think  the  NCPC  should  remove  from  any 
of  its  plans  under  discussion  any  pro- 
posals for  using  Soldiers'  Home  land. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate,  as  I  indicated 
in  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
that  should  it  appear  that  at  any  time  In 
the  future  legislation  is  required  to  pre- 
vent this  land  grab.  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  Introduce  it  expeditiously  and  shall 
call  on  the  House  to  aict  promptly  to  de- 
fend the  Interest  of  the  career  enlisted 
men  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  pointed  out  that  all  regular  enlisted 
men  contribute  10  cents  a  month  to  a 
fund  for  the  home  and  will  earn  the 
right  to  care  in  the  home  when  they  are 
retired. 

Contrary  to  what  you  may  have  heard, 
Mr.  Speaker,  old  soldiers  do  not  fade 
away.  I  have  been  Informed  that  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  estimates  that  the 
home  will  require  space  for  approxi- 
mately 15,000  soldiers  by  1985.  This  is 
more  than  three  times  the  number  now 
there.  It  Is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  home  is  going  to  need  all  of  Its  avail- 
able land  for  future  expansion. 

My  correspondence  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  follows  and  I  also  Include,  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  an  article  on  the 
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subject  by  Bfr.  Tcon  Scanlan,  the  very 
able  assistant  editor  of  the  Army  Times: 

Hon.  Stawlkt  R.  Rbook, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Waahinifton,  D.C. 

Deak  Ms.  Seckxtakt  :  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
through  the  newspapers  that  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  Is  attempting 
to  take  away  some  of  the  land  of  the  Soldlen' 
Home   In   Washington.   D.C. 

As  the  Army  Is  the  Executive  Branch  agency 
that  has  control  ot  the  Soldiers'  Home  prop- 
erty, I  would  appreciate  a  resi>onse  from  you 
as  to  the  status  of  this  attempt  to  expropriate 
Soldiers'  Home  land  and  the  steps  the  Army 
is  taking  to  prevent  It. 

You  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  the  Soldiers' 
Home  belongs  to  the  enlisted  people  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force.  It  Is  financed  by  month- 
ly contributions  of  ten  cents  from  the  pay 
Of  Regular  Army  and  Air  Force  enlisted  per- 
sonnel and  warrant  offlcers.  Its  only  other 
Income  Is  Interest  on  Its  fund  and  fines  and 
forfeitures  Imposed  by  courts-martial.  The 
Soldiers'  Home  was  established  by  a  $118,000 
fund  brought  back  from  the  Mexican  War  of 
1848  by  General  Wlnfleld  Scott. 

While  the  annual  expenditures  for  the  Sol- 
diers' Home  are  approved  by  Congress,  the 
money  oomes  from  the  Soldiers'  Home  Perma- 
nent Fund  and  not  from  tax  dollars. 

With  the  present  size  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
It  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Sol- 
diers' Home  Is  gcMng  to  require  space  for  ex- 
pansion in  the  future.  The  development  of 
the  City  of  Washington  would  appear  to  be 
such  that  If  land  Is  taken  away  now  from  the 
Soldiers'  Hcane,  it  would  be  Impossible  to  re- 
place It  In  the  future.  I  would  remind  you 
that  there  will  be  a  continuing  commitment 
to  those  soldiers  who  are  now  contributing  to 
the  Soldiers'  Home  fund. 

While  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission may  desire  land  for  worthy  piirpoees, 
this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  neither  the 
Planning  Commission  nor  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Government  has  any  right  to  Sol- 
diers' Home  land. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  title  to 
the  Soldiers'  Home  property  Is  held  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, unclear  to  me  bow  land  belonging  to 
the  Soldiers'  Home  co\ild  be  disposed  of  with- 
out action  by  the  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  would  like  spe- 
dflc  answers  to  the  following: 

Under  what  authority  does  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Conunlsslson  presume  to 
take  land  from  the  Soldiers'  Home? 

What  Is  the  status  of  this  project  at  pres- 
ent? 

What  is  the  position  of  the  Soldiers'  Home 
Bocud  of  Commissioners? 

What  steps  Is  the  Army  taking  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  land? 

And  finally,  do  you  believe  any  legisla- 
tive action  would  be  required  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  land  by  the  Soldiers'  Home? 

If  you  do  feel  ttiat  legislation  is  required, 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  Introduce  It  expedi- 
tiously. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ii.  Mendkl  Rivixs, 

Ctiairman. 

Depabtment  or  tbz  Asmt, 
Waahington,  D.C,  November  27, 1967. 
Hon.  Xj.  Mknokl  Rivxais, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Bouse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAs  B£>.  CHAOucAif:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  recent  letter  concerning  the  United 
States  Soldiers'  Home  and  the  proposal  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
to  convert  a  large  segment  of  the  Home's 
prc^Mrty  to  local  use. 

TTie  following  are  answers  to  the  specific 
questions  raised  in  your  letter: 

The  National  Capital  Planning  oommis- 
■Ion  has  its  origins  in  the  Acts  of  June  8. 


1924,  ch.  370  (43  Stat.  463),  and  April  30. 
1936.  ch.  198  (44  Stat.  374) .  Its  present  au- 
thority is  contained  In  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Act  of  1962,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
71  et  seq.).  The  Department  of  the  Army  Is 
not  aware  of  any  specific  statutory  authority 
which  would  authckrlze  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  to  take  property  be- 
longing to  the  Soldiers'  Home. 

The  Commission  Initially  prepared  a  pro- 
posal to  consider  the  Inclusion  of  twenty 
acres  on  the  ^est  side  of  the  Home  in  its 
"Proposed  Coaiprehenslve  Plan  for  the  Na- 
tonal  Capital"  for  development  as  an  edu- 
cational cam]  us  and  recreational  facility. 
Acting  as  reqi  Ired  by  statute,  the  Commis- 
sion submltte  1  this  proposal  to  Interested 
agencies  and  <  ommunity  groups  for  evalua- 
tion and  comm  ent.  In  a  June  5,  1967  letter  the 
Governor  of  tl]  e  Soldiers'  Home  informed  the 
Commission  o  I  his  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posal. Representatives  of  the  Home  met  with 
the  StaH  Director  of  the  Commission  In  Sep- 
tember 1967  atid  submitted  a  detailed  plan 
showing  the  need  for  retention  of  the  site 
in  question,  the  proposed  use  to  include 
needed  dormitories  and  other  facilities.  At 
present,  the  Commission  is  still  receiving 
comments  on  Its  proposal.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Commission  will  meet  in  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  these  comments  within  the 
next  month. 

An  extract  pf  the  'opinion  of  the  Chief, 
Lands  Divlsioii  Office  of  The  Judge  Advocate 
General,  dated  March  30,  1967,  that  title  to 
the  property  U  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  the  ^ome,  is  enclosed.  On  March  20, 
1967,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Sol- 
diers' Home,  the  governing  body  and  trustees 
of  the  Home,  adopted  the  following  Resolu- 
tion :  "RESOLTHD :  That  none  of  the  land  of 
the  U.  S.  Solders'  Home  be  released  for  any 
purpose." 
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affairs  of  the  Sol  Hers'  Home  is  vested  In  tbe 
Board  of  Commliyl  oners,  and  It  has  the  power 
to  dispose  of  the  property  of  the  Home  pro- 
vided such  disposal  is  determined  by  it  to  be 
in  the  best  InterSsts  of  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Home,  and  as  otherwise  authorized  b; 
law. 

f.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  al- 
though vesting  the  Board  of  Commlsslonert 
with  authority  to  control  and  supervise  the 
Home,  did  not  thereby  relinquish  any  of  iu 
legislative  power  over  the  Home.  It  may, 
therefore,  legislate  and  control  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  4°d  the  Soldiers'  Home  to 
any  extent  it  soi  desires  to  include  the  dis- 
position of  any  teal  estate  held  in  trust  for 
the  Home. 

g.  All  tracts  i>f  land  purchased  by  the 
Board  of  Comcilssloners  for  the  MilltBry 
Asylum  were  purchased  from  funds  that 
were  not  appropriated  from  the  gennsl 
treasury.       ''      J 

h.  The  proceeas  of  any  sale  of  lands  of  the 
Home  must  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
Home  since  all  tracts  are  held  in  trust  for 
the  Home.  I 

[From  the  Army  Times.  Oct.  3S,  1967] 

A  Plan  To  Stzal  Soldok  Pbopestt 
,  (By  Tom  Scanlan) 

All  present,  past,  and  future  Regular  Army 
enlisted  men  and  women — meaning  l^hose  on 
active  duty,  those  retired,  and  those  not  yet 
bom — ai'e  about  to  be  cheated  by  Washing- 
ton's National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

Reference  Is  td  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
'  nlng  Commission's  plan  to  8wl{>e  Soldiers 
Home  property  a^d  "transfer"  the  land  to  the 
District  of  Colupibla  government  (a  non- 
elected  government  with  no  consent  of  the 
governed,  by  the  jway) . 

The    D.C.    government — even    if    it   were 
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It  does  not  a|i  this  time  appear  that  leglsla-    ^elected — has  no  right  to  the  Soldiers  Home 


tion  is  requlreil.  The  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  is  presently  receiving  and 
evaluating  comments  on  its  proposal  and  has 
not  taken  any  definite  action.  The  views  and 
plans  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  have  been  pre- 
sented In  det&ll  to  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  ilfeelf  has  no  authority  to  take 
the  land.  | 

I  trust  that  [this  sui^lies  the  information 
that   you   requested.   Tour  interest  In   this 
matter  Is  approclated. 
Slncereli, 

Stanley  R.  Resor. 

Secretary  of  the  Army. 

'EXTRKCT    or    Mt^MORANDUM    DATED    MARCH    30, 

1967  From  CHtcr,  Lands  Dtvision,  Onrca 
OF  THE  JuiHlE  Advocate  General,  to  the 
Judge  AdvoGIatk  General — Sttbjbct:  Land 
Acquisition  iIob  UJ3.  Soloixbs'  Home 
7.  Based  on  ^he  foregoing  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that, 

a.  All  tracts  of  land  presently  comprising 
the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  were  piir- 
chased  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  under 
authority  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1851. 

b.  Title  to  all  tracts  of  land  is  vested  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

c.  The  four  tracts  of  land  that  specifically 
state  that  they*  are  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
Soldiers'  Home  are  in  fact  held  in  trust  and 
may  be  dlsposad  of  only  If  such  a  disposal  Is 
held  to  be  In  tbe  best  Interests  of  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners.  These  tracts  are  the  Cor- 
coran tract,  the  Woods'  tract,  and  the  two 
tracts  comprising  the  roadway  (Gass  and 
Whitney). 

d.  A  similar  trust  exists  as  to  the  other 
tracts  of  land  even  though  these  do  not 
specifically  so  state.  This  would  Include  the 
Stone  tract,  title  to  which  cannot  be  verified, 
and  which  may  or  may  not  still  be  a  portion 
of  the  Home.  The  greater  portion  of  this 
tract  appears  to  iiave  been  used  t<x  roadway 
purposes. 

e.  The  powef  to  govern  and  manage  ths 
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land.  The  United  States  Soldiers  Home  is  not 
local,  but  national.  It  is  owned  by  the  en- 
listed men  and  ^omen  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  the  UJUted  States  Air  Force.  Tbtj 
paid  for  It,  they  are  still  paying  for  it,  and 
the  United  Statet  government  should  not  al- 
low Its  pledge,  (ts  promise,  to  the  United 
States  soldier  to  jbe  broken. 

The  United  Stajtes  Army  should  declare  war 
on  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion. And  the  Colngress  of  the  United  States 
should  nip  this  bl^izen  land-grabbing  scheme 
in  the  bud.  (Bu^?  That's  not  right,  either. 
Full-bloom  seems  more  accurate.) 

If  you  are'  a  Regular  Army  or  Regular  Air 
Force  enlisted  man  or  warrant  officer,  you 
have  10  cents  deducted  from  your  pay  for 
Soldiers  Home  eftch  month  (before  1943  it 
was  25  cents  a  inonth).  With  this  money, 
plus  fines  and  forfeitures  Imposed  by  cotirts- 
martial,  plvis  anQual  Interest  from  a  100  mil- 
lion dollar  kitty, :  this  historic  Home  pays  its 
own  way,  as  It  hjas  since  It  first  opened  116 
years  ago. 

Fovmded  by  Act  of  Congress  In  March,  1851, 
the  Home  began  \rlth  an  allotment  of  tlOO.OOO 
from  the  war  Indemnity  payment  collected 
from  Mexico  following  the  Mexican  War. 

Soldiers  Home  [has  never  received  another 
penny  from  Congress.  And  it  has  never  re- 
ceived one  cent  <n  taxpayers'  money. 

Right  now  thi  Home  is  home  for  some 
2600  retired  enlisted  men  and  26  retired  en- 
listed women.  Solfdiers  Home  is  self-sufflclent 
The  old  soldiers  there  are  not  Just  wither- 
ing or  fading  aVay.  And  they  need  never 
leave  the  gates  to  see  a  first-run  movie  or 
grab  a  beer.  Tb«re  is  a  post  office,  theater, 
hospital,  chapel,  gym,  beer  hall,  workshops, 
a  fascinating  naodel  railroad  layout,  card 
rooms,  pool  tablss,  garden  plots,  a  nine-hole 
golf  course,  and  qiuch  more. 

Today,  when  tnany^  enlisted  retirees  ai« 
understandably  fearful  that  their  meager 
inoocnes  offer  small  protection  against  the 
Inflated  demands  of  a  seemingly  ever-rising 
cost-of-living.  Soldiers  Home  offers  securl^ 


tad  warmth  and  fellowship  and  activity  and 
a  renewed  source  of  hope  and  belonging. 

The  Home  has  expansion  plans.  As  always. 
It  must  expand,  -  today  more  than  ever.  It 
must  therefore  necessarily  keep  all  the  land 
it  has  now.  And  the  land  Is  not  needed 
merely  for  new  buildings.  It  Is  needed  for 
living. 

Gardening  is  good  for  the  soul  and  who  Is 
to  deny  an  old  soldier  a  small  plot  of  land 
to  raise  smne  red  ripe  tomatoes  or  a  few 
yellow  dahlias?  Who  Is  to  deny  tiim  that 
"easy"  non-professlonal  nine-hole  golf 
course?  Who  is  to  deny  him  those  lovely  old 
trees  that  invite  a  walk  in  the  shade  on  a 
hot,  humid,  stimmer  Washington  day?  (The 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
that's  who.) 

So.  Soldiers  Home  luw  lost  land  before, 
m  1953,  70  acres  were  taken  for  a  hospital 
center  and  28  acres  were  taken  for  street 
purposes.  In  1959,  a  church  purchased  five 
acres  for  use  as  a  parking  lot  In  1964,  Trin- 
ity College  purchased  another  24  acres. 

But  Soldiers  Home  must  retain  all  the  land 
tt  has  left  now.  The  United  States  must  meet 
Its  pledge  to  the  soldiers  who  are  told  that 
their  dime  a  month  is — as  they  are  told — a 
lare  kind  of  security. 

The  current  land-grabbing  plan  is  to  swipe 
30  acres  of  300- acre  Soldiers  Home  for  new 
■ebool  grounds  and  a  new  community  center. 

The  plan  is  due  for  final  approval  by  the 
Mid  of  the  year.  The  Soldiers  Home  Board  of 
Commissioners  has  told  the  Planning  Com- 
mission that  no  more  land  within  the  Home's 
boundaries  oould  be  rellngulshed  "for  any 
jRirpoee."  The  Soldiers  Home  Board  of  Com- 
miasioners  is  right. 

New  schools  and  new  community  centers 
are  fine.  But  land-grabbing  from  Soldiers 
Heme  Is  not  the  answer.  "Urban  renewal,"  as 
they  call  it,  is  a  better  answer.  Cleaning  up 
and  tearing  down  some  of  the  rat-infested 
slums — some  not  far  from  Soldiers  Home — is 
aiarvelous  grist  for  the  mill  of  the  National 
Ospltal  Planning  Commission.  Soldiers  Home 
land  is  not. 

Eanconteur  John  M.  Vlrdeu,  a  retired  colo- 
nel whose  forceful  writing  livened  up  several 
Amiy  Times  Company  publications  In  years 
past,  was  talking  with  proper  indignation 
•bout  this  proposed  steal  of  Soldiers  Home 
property  the  other  day. 

Viiden  simuned  it  up  weU:  "The  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  has  no  more 
rl^t  for  arbitrarily  grabbing  part  of  the 
grounds  of  the  Soldiers  Home  than  it  has  to 
ecmmandeer  the  campus  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
tewlty  or  the  front  yard  of  the  White  House. 
Maybe  not  as  much.  The  Home  belongs  to 
the  enlisted  soldiers  and  to  nobody  else." 

The  United  States  has  many  commitments 
throughout  the  world.  Some  may  question 
•ome  of  these  commitments.  But  who in- 
cluding the  NaUonal  Capital  Planning  Ct»m- 

mlMlon — can  question — much  less  retract 

the  commitment  the  United  States  makes  to 
iti  Regular  Army  enlisted  soldiers  when  it 
Ukes  that  dime  a  month  from  each  man  for 
Soldiers  Home? 


changes  In  our  society  is  a  most  momen- 
tous action. 

The  tulministratlon's  decision  to  de- 
ploy such  a  system  has  been  followed 
with  relatively  little  debate.  Yet  the 
legislative  branch  has  yet  to  specifically 
express  its  desire  in  this  regard  and  the 
public  has  yet  to  be  really  informed  on 
this  Issue. 

I  personally  am  engaged  in  a  deep  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  ABM  ques- 
tion and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  engage 
themselves  in  such  a  study. 

As  an  aid  in  this  study,  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  very 
provocative  article  concerning  the  ABM, 
which  was  published  recently  by  the 
Council  for  a  Livable  World: 

Antiballisttc-Mibsilk  STsmi 
(By  Allen  Forbes,  Jr.) 

(The  question  of  antl-balllstlc  missile 
(ABM)  deployment  is  not  a  new  one.  In  1969 
the  Army  recommended  purchase  of  its 
Nlke-Zeus  system,  forerunner  of  Nike-X  now 
to  be  deployed.  President  Elsenhower  turned 
down  the  Army's  request  on  the  grounds 
that  it  has  not  been  adequately  tested.  Had 
Nike-Zeus  with  its  "fatal  defects"  been  de- 
ployed as  the  Army  lu-ged — at  a  ooet  of  •14 
biUlon — It  would,  in  the  words  of  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance ,  "have 
had  to  be  torn  out  and  replaced,  almost  be- 
fore it  became  operational  .  .  ."»  ABM  did 
not  become  a  serious  issue  again  until  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  deploy- 
ment of  Nlke-X  In  1966.  They  renewed  their 
pressure  in  1967  and,  t>acked  by  infiuentlal 
members  of  Congress,  secured  a  reversal  of 
the  Administration's  anti-ABM  position.  In 
a  speech  delivered  a  San  Francisco  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1967,  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  announced  that  the  United  States 
would  deploy  a  thin  ABM  defense  against 
China.  This  decision,  which  has  vast  strat- 
egic, political  and  social  ImpUcations  for  the 
future  of  this  country,  may  well  turn  out  to 
be  one  of  the  most  fateful  ever  taken  by  any 
Administration . ) 


some  Mlnirteman  ICBM  bases.  The  Spartans 
are  distributed  In  several  batteries  below  the 
Canadian  border.  PAR  radars  "acqiilre*'  In- 
oocnlng  enemy  missiles  at  ranges  of  1,600 
miles  or  more  and  the  Spartan  is  launched  to 
Intercept  high  above  Qxe  atmosphere  over 
Canada  hundreds  of  miles  from  United  States 
soil.  The  thin  China  defense  does  not  provide 
any  Sprint  point  defense  of  American  cities. 

FUNCTION    AND    ETFECTTVENESS    OF   THE    "THIN" 
OCTENSB 

The  Pentagon  has  defined  the  function  of 
the  China  ABM  system  as  providing  "a  tliin 
cover  over  the  whole  United  States  incliidlng 
all  cities."  The  official  evaluation  of  the  sys- 
tem's effectiveness  Is  that  it  "oould  probably 
preclude  damage  In  the  1970's  almost  «i- 
ttrely"  against  what  are  called  "simple 
attacks." «  By  simple  attaclu  the  Pentagon 
means  attacks  by  a  very  small  ntimber  of 
mlssUes  which  do  not  have  "penetration 
aids"— devices  such  as  decoy  warheads  and 
"chaff"  (clouds  of  tlnfoU)— which  confuse 
ABM  radars. 

One  of  the  fiaws  in  this  optimistic  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  thin  defense 
Is  that  It  gives  the  impression  to  the  layman 
that  Nlke-X  defends  against  all  "simple" 
missUe  attacks.  Unfortunately  Nike-Z  is  ef- 
fectlve  only  against  high-alUtude  deUvery 
systems.  It  Is  possible  to  launch  slau>le 
nuclear  attacks  using  a  ninnber  o*  "primi- 
tive" deUvery  techniques,  some  of  which  «n- 
ploy  missiles.  Against  these  systems  Nlke-X 
is  of  either  minimal  value  or  worthless.  The 
following  are  examples  of  primitive  delivery 
systems  which  should  be  within  Chinese 
capabiUtlee  by  the  time  the  thin  defense  is 
operational,  or  soon  thereafter: 
Attacks  by  missiles 

a.  From  submarines  or  surface  vessels 
armed  with  short-range  cruise-type  missiles 
(No  Nlke-X  protection) 

b.  From  submarines  cw  siirface  vessels 
armed  with  medltmi-range  ballistic  missiles 
(Possible  minimal  Nike-X  protection) 

Attacks  by  delivery  systems  other  than 
missiles 


AnUbalUttic  MiuUet 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF  CAUroSNU 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  14,  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
Wynent  of  an  antlballlstic-mlssUe 
TOem  costing  many  billions  of  dollars 
•M  necessarily  heightening  the  arms 
••ce  as  well  as   causing  many   other 


THE    NIKE-X    STSTEM 

Nike-X  Is  a  dual  system.  To  provide  an 
"area"  defense  it  employs  the  3-stage,  long- 
range  Spartan  missile  to  intercept  incoming 
enemy  ICBM's  (Intercontinental  Iwlllstic 
missiles)  at  ranges  up  to  several  hundred 
miles,  well  beyond  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
A  "point"  (localized)  defense  is  made  by  the 
high-acceleration  Sprint  missile  which  inter- 
cepts in  the  lower  atmosphere  at  distances 
from  6  to  25  miles  during  the  last  few  sec- 
onds of  the  enemy  missile's  flight.  Sprint's 
function  is  to  destroy  attacking  rockets 
which  have  suocapsfully  evaded  Spartan.  Its 
last-second  Intercept  permits  radars  to  "dis- 
criminate" between  a  real  warhead  and  the 
"decoys"  (false  warheads)  which  bum  up 
In  the  dense  lower  atmosphere. 

Spartan  and  Sprint  are  armed  with  nuclear 
warheads  because  they  wlU  miss  incoming 
ICBM's  by  distances  so  great  that  conven- 
tional explosives  would  be  useless.'  The  two 
missiles  are  linked  to  advanced  multiphase 
array  radars  and  highspeed  computers  for 
target  acquisition,  tracking,  launcliing  and 
guidance. 

THE     "THIN"     CHINA-OBXENTEB     I^FENSE 

The  mmtary  packaged  Nike-X  into  three 
convenient  deployments:  the  "thin"  China 
defense  priced  at  »3.5  bUlion;  a  "Ught"  de- 
fense protecting  26  cities  costing  $12.2  bil- 
lion; and  a  "heavy"  50-clty  system  at  »21.7 
billion.'  The  Johnson  Admliiistration  chose 
the  first.  It  consists  of  several  hundred 
Spartans  and  a  lesser  nimiber  of  Sprints.  The 
Spartans  provide  an  "area"  defense  of  the 
entire  country;  the  Sprints  defend  radars  and 


Footnotes  at  end  of  q>eech. 


a.  Nuclear-weapon-carrying  seaplanes 
launched  from  submarines  or  surface  vessels. 

b.  Submarines  firing  nuclear  torpedoes. 

c.  Pre-dellvery  systems:  For  example,  ves- 
sels with  bombs  in  cargo  holds;  weapons  re- 
leased in  port  or  at  sea  and  detonated  by 
remote  control. 

d.  Underwater  nuclear  mines  detonated  at 
sea.  Prevailing  winds  carry  radioeu:tlve  rain 
inland. 

China  already  possesses  submarines  and  at 
least  as  early  as  1966  tested  a  medium -range 
missile.  A  military  exx>ert  recently  wrote  that 
the  Chinese  "now  have  submarines,  ttiey 
have  fired  short-range  missiles  and  they 
would  find  It  fairly  simple  to  adapt  these, 
or  to  build  rather  crude  forms  of  sea-based 
missUes."  •  China  reportedly  does  not  have  a 
submarine-launched  missile  capability.  How- 
ever, it  is  possible  that  Chinese  technicians 
coTild  develop  In  the  next  few  years  some 
form  of  sea-based  missile  capability. 

Existing  anti-aircraft  and  anti-submarine 
systems  will  be  used  against  these  primitive 
delivery  devices,  in  some  cases  with  effective- 
ness and  In  others  without.  As  a  general  rule 
all  forms  of  delivery  tend  to  complicate  the 
task  of  the  defense. 

The  estimate  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
thin  defense  against  ICBM's  seems  to  based 
on  at  least  two  key  assumptions,  both  open 
to  serious  question : 

(1)  Tbe  Chinese  will  not— or  will  not  be 
able  to— target  their  ICBM  forces  so  as  to 
"exhaust"  or  overwhelm  the  SPARTAN  de- 
fenses by  launching  them  en  masse  at  an  area 
defended  by  one  SPARTAN  battery. 

(2)  The  Chinese  will  not  be  able  to  equip 
their  ICBM's  with  simple  penetration  aids 
which  would  Increase  substantially  their 
ability  to  inflict  damage  on  the  United 
States. 


A  6254 

ABaUMFIIOW 

In  a  conXronUUon  between  ICBM  aturter 
and  ABM  defender  the  latter  Is  at  a  dUtlf c* 
dlaadvantage.  ThU  Is  parUcularly  true  of  tao 
thin  BTStem.  which  requires  that  a  very  smaU 
ABM  force   be   deployed    over    a   '*»*   "^• 
Once  an  attack  has  been  launched  It  is  ob- 
viously ImpoMlble  to  redistribute  the  defense 
to  meet   the   configuration    of    the   attack. 
China.  OB  the  other  hand,  is  completely  free 
to   study   the    ABM   defense    at   its    leisure, 
analyze  it  for  Its  weak  spots,  and  then  pro- 
cram  the  attack  to  saturate  or  oTerwhelm 
It.  If  the  thin  defense  had  a  density  fac- 
tor o*    say.  60  I.e..  If  It  could  cope  at  any 
point  with  a  maximum  of  only  50  enemy 
ICTM-i.  then  by  firing  55  missiles  at  wiy 
S^  point    in    the    defense    the    attacker 
Suld  bTvlrtuaUy  certain  of  destroying  the 
tamt.  If  the  Chinese  wanted  to  Uke  out 
Waihlngton.  D.C..  they  could.  If  they  wanted 
to  get  New  York,  they  could.  The  «ame  66 
mJwUea  could  probably  get  both  Washington 
and  New  Tork.  Dr.  M.  M    May.  director  of 
the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  in  Cali- 
fornia, made  this  point  clearly  to  members 
of  the  Senate  Disarmament  Subcommittee. 
"If  you  tend  over  more  offensive  warheads 
than  they  have  defensive  warheads  to  shoot 
iTyou  with.   It   won-t   be    that   effe^"''"' 
8«sratarr  McNamara  said  the  same  th;ng  In 
tola  September  18th  speech:   "    .  .  any  such 
lABMl   system  can  rather  obviously  be  de- 
feated  by   an   enemy   simply   "nding   more 
offensive  warheads,  or  dummy  warheads  than 
there  are  defensive  missiles  capable  of  dls- 

Doalns  of  them."  ., . 

Itdoea  not  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that 
Chinese  leaders.  If  they  build  and  deploy  a 
missile  force  of  60  ICBMs  and  then  discover 
tbat  the  density  factor  of  the  United  States 
defensive  Is  exacUy  50  also,  are  going  to  tj^* 
their  mliaUea  away  as  useless.  They  wiu  oo- 
vlously  build  a  few  more  which  will  enable 
them  to  penetrate  our  defenses,  thereby  mak- 
ln«  the  thin  system  ineffective  by  the  time 
It  Is  deployed  or  shortly  thereafter,  unless 
It  were  to  be  expanded  Into  a  more  com- 
plex system.  If  this  were  done  It  would  un- 
doubtedly trigger  further  Chinese  efforta  to 
nenatrate  It.  A  more  serious  consequence  of 
Spandlng  the  thin  defense  Is  that  It  would 
force  the  SovleU  to  improve  their  offensive 
capabUlUea— something  they  might  not  feel 
obliged  to  do  If  the  thin  defense  remained 

^'to*  Official  View  that  the  thin  defense 
eould  prevent  damage  "almost  entirely"  la 
tempered  Kwnewhat  by  a  Pentagon  statistical 
table  indicating  that  a  Chinese  attack  of  a 
certain  magnitude  which  could,  without  A»J»», 
InlUct  10  million  fatalities,  would  cause  1 
mlUlon  deaths  even  If  the  thin  defense  were 
deployed.  If  a  false  assumption  went  into  that 
toble  it  could  cause  the  predictions  of  the 
•ffecttvenesa  of  the  China  defense  to  be  oB 
by  a  factor  of  five  or  more.  This  table  waa 
presented  to  Congress  In  January  1967.  by 
Secretary  McNamara. 

AsauMPnoN  s 
The  China  defense  Is  designed  to  defend 
snioat  "almple"  and  unsophisticated  at- 
tacks, that  Is.  attacks  by  only  a  few  missiles 
without  penetration  aids.  The  same  logic 
that  appUes  to  the  determination  of  China's 
leaders  to  build  a  force  large  enough  to 
penetrato  ABM.  also  appUes  to  penetration 
alda.  To  aaaume  that  Chinese  scientists  will 
not.  Indeed  have  not  already.  Initiated  a 
crash  program  to  develop  such  devices  ^ould 
be  Irresponsible.  A  nation  need  not  poaaesa 
a  aophlstlcated  tecHnology  or  be  aiBuent  In 
order  to  produce  simple,  cheap  and  probably 
effecttve  penetration  devices.  In  fact,  a 
"nalTe"  but  presumably  effective  penetration 
•Id  can  be  produced  at  virtually  no  cost  and 
without  any  special  technology  by  breaking 
up  the  delivery  vehicle  in  such  a  way  that 
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It  azplodea  Into  fragments  which  to  a  radar 
reaemble  warhearis.  Chinese  sclenttats  are 
probably  already  beyond  this  stage. 

The  Director  jof  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering.  Dr.  S.  S.  Foster,  told  the  Senate 
Duaxmament  Subcommittee  that  It  was  pos- 
sible for  a  "sophisticated  opponent  to  con- 
fuse the  defense  and  make  the  firepower  de- 
mands on  SPARtAN  too  high."  '  In  that  case, 
Poeter  explained.!  It  would  be  necessary  to  use 
the  SPRINT  ml|sll«  *<»  defense.  The  thin 
China  system  which  the  Johnson  AdmlnU^ 
tratlon  has  piirchased  provides  no  SPRINTS 
for  protection  of  cities.  If  the  Chinese  de- 
velop effective  benetratlon  aids  they  can 
probably  exhauft  SPARTAN  and  hit  any 
cltlea  they  wlaS  If  they  are  sophlsticatod 
enough  to  bulld|lCBM'B  they  should  be  able 
to   design   and   produce   reasonably   efficient 


penetration  dev 
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THIN  OKTENSE  DO? 

.  can  probably  afford  com- 
agalnst  the  accidental  or 
uu»ui,uu^^^^  ..,_nch  of  a  few  missiles — at 
least  missiles  n0t  equipped  with  good  pene- 
tration devices.  It  could  also  provide  a  de- 
gree of  protection  against  small  numbers  of 
ICBM's  say  26.  the  sort  of  force  the  Chinese 
would  have  In  the  first  18  to  24  months  of 
their  deploymeqt  program.  In  the  mid-1970'8 
the  Chinese  coiild  have  100-160  weapons.* 
Against  an  attack  of  that  size  the  thin  de- 
fense would  looi  very  thin  Indeed. 

The  discussion  earlier  on  overwhelming 
SPARTAN  was'  based  on  the  assumption, 
highly  favorable  to  the  defense,  that  all 
attacking  Chlnase  missiles  would  be  success- 
fully  intercepted  If  their  number  in  any  tar- 
get area  did  not  exceed  the  density  factor  of 
the  thin  defenie.  ThU  assumption  is  incor- 
rect. However.  It  has  gained  general  accept- 
ance because  l«  has  been  stated  so  often  by 
experts  such  as  Dr.  May  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara Actually,  there  Is  a  finite  chance 
that  any  given  ICBM  wUl  penetrate  any 
ABM  defense.  Assuming  an  ABM  kill  prob- 
ability— the  prcbablllty  that  a  single  SPAR- 
TAN will  interoept  a  single  Incoming  Chinese 
ICBM— of  the  order  of  80%.  the  probabllltlea 
of  a  100%  Bupcessful  defense  against  five 
different  Chln48e  atUcks  are  as  shown  be- 
low Chinese  niUsUea  are  ass\mied  to  have  a 
rellablUty  factor  of  80%  and  to  be  without 
penetration  tS<  k 


of  a  thlB  defenae  |n  an  interview  given  In 
July  1967.»  To  soma  Americans  China's  lead- 
era  may  i^pear  unduly  IrraUonal  at  this 
moment  and  China's  Internal  affairs  may 
weU  be  in  exceptional  disarray,  but  to  base 
momentous  national  decisions.  If  we  are  do- 
ing that,  on  an  assumption  that  In  the  early 
or  mid-1970s  China  wUl  launch  a  patUcUc 
handful  of  ICBM'd  at  the  United  States  in 
the  fuU  knowledge  that  momenta  later  It 
wlU  sustain  a  de^tatlng  retaUatory  bar- 
rage from  America's  vaat  nuclear  arsenal, 
deatroylng  cltlea.  p<»pulatlons  and  Industry— 
this  in  Itself  la  a!  somewhat  irrational  at- 
titude. I 

A  more  pUuaibls  explanation  for  China's 
ICBM  program  iaf  that  It  fears  a  United 
State*  first  strike  and  would  like  to  be  la 
a  poaltlon  to  detet  it.  something  it  cannot 
do  today.  China,  after  all.  is  totally  at  the 
mercy  of  our  nuclear  strike  forces — SAC 
bases  in  ThaUandl  and  Guam,  tactical  nu- 
clear baala  In  Soulh  Vietnam.  Thailand  and 
Laos,  carrier-based  bcmbers  in  the  Tonkin 
Gulf,  the  North  China  Sea.  the  Straits  of 
Formosa,  and  a  fleet  of  Polaris  submarines 
along  her  coasta.  iiot  to  mention  Mlnuteman 
ICBM's  based  in  (he  United  States. 


Number  of 
Chinese  mbsilts 


20 
25 
35 
50 
50 


Number  of 
Spirtans 


Probability  of 

niccKslul  defenss 

(percent) 


50 

50 
90 

» 

too 


72 
44 

1.6 
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These  flgvufca  give  a  far  more  realistic 
picture  of  thS  effectiveness  of  the  thin  de- 
fense than  do  the  official  claims.  They  dem- 
onstrate, for  sxample.  that  a  Chinese  attack 
with  35  ICBhffs  fired  at  a  SPARTAN  battory 
With  a  mlasila  force  of  60.  would  have  a  98% 
chance  of  httUng  at  least  one  U.S.  city. 
Even  with  a  force  as  small  as  20  missiles 
launched  at  the  same  SPARTAN  battery 
the  Chinese  Would  have  one  chance  in  four 
of  destroying  a  target.  60  Chinese  mlasllea 
fired  against  SO  SPARTANS  would  hopeleasly 
overwhelm  t»e  defense  and  China  would 
have  a  hlghljl  probability  of  hitting  a  num- 
ber of  clUes.  j  

cHiMasa  »raAT»cTC  oajacnvas 

An  unofflclAl  rationale  for  deployment  of 
the  China  defense  is  that  the  Chinese,  as 
soon  as  they  have  a  small  operational  ICBM 
force.  wlU  hwl  It  against  the  United  States 

In  a  first  strike.  Richard  Russell,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conmilttee. 
oaUed  China]  a  "mad  dog  among  naUona" 
wben  demaallng   "immediate"   deployment 


If  under  these  bonditlons  China's  leaden 
believe    they    reqnlre    a    small    number    of 
ICBM's  to  detar  vf — something  analogous  to 
de  Gaulle's  torce]de  frappe — they  need  not 
be  regarded  as  wildly  Irrational.  The  United 
States  possesses  today  vls-a-vls  China  a  Per- 
fect First  Strike  Capability;   that  Is.  we  are 
able     to     devastate     China     without     being 
touched.  This  enajsles  us  to  detar  China  from 
any  activities  in  ^utheast  Asia  which  might 
be  displeasing  toj  us.  and  It  also  shields  us 
from  Chinese  obstruction  of  thoae  of  our  ac- 
tivities in  Southeast   Asia   which   might  be 
displeasing   to   ttlem.   China's   leaders  could 
not  be  blamed  If  they  assumed   that  the 
United  States.  In 'deploying  the  thin  defense 
to    counter    China's    mlnlacxile    retaliatory 
force,  waa  more  concerned  to  maintain  Its 
Perfect  First  Strike  Capability  than  to  pro- 
tect  Ita   urban    population.    In   an   Interview 
shortly  after  his  Ban  Francisco  speech  Secre- 
tary McNaiiara  said  as  much.  "There  hss 
been  lingering  doubt  In  some  Asian  countries 
that  if  China  In  a  few  years  were  able  to 
reach  the  Unlte4  States  with  an  ICBM.  we 
would  be  deterrad  from  taking  actions  that 
might  risk   a   cilnese   attack.""  It  sounds 
very    much  as   11   Massive  RetaUatlon— that 
RaspuUn    ot    atiategic    doctrines— waa   stlU 
around. 

Perhaps  the  rqost  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
decision  to  deploy  the  China  defense  U  that 
it  waa  taken  not  jfor  overriding  mlUtary.  stra- 
tegic or  nation^  security  reasons  but  be- 
cause of  domestic  considerations  directly  re- 
lated to  a  forth^mlng  Presidential  election. 
The  news  in  IJvine  1967  that  China  had 
tested  Ito  second  thermonuclear  weapon 
brought  from  n^ny  of  America's  most  pow- 
erful polltlcsd  l«ders  and  from  the  military 
an  Instantaneous  demand  to  deploy  ABM.  Ai 
far  as  can  be  airertalned  not  a  single  high- 
ranking  indlvldiau  from  our  political,  diplo- 
matic or  mllltaiy  ranks  suggested  that,  be- 
fore deploying.  I  the  United  States  make  » 
serious  effort  tojsettle  Ita  outatandlng  differ- 
ences with  Chlzia.  or  that  we  probe  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  196(8  offer  to  negotiate  a  mutual 
No  First  Strlk*  pledge.  Nobody  has  been 
heard  to  propose  that  we  re-examine  our 
China  policy  ot  Isolation  and  containment, 
that  we  refrain Ifrom  Impeding  China's  trade 
with  our  allies,  I  that  we  cease  to  oppose  her 
entry  Into  the  UN.  that  we  ourselves  might 
even  try  to  resu«ne  trading  with  her.  We  haw 
provided  the  world  with  a  paradigm  of  cun- 
Ing  the  darkness:  Apparently  it  did  not  even 
occur  to  us  to  Ight  a  ouidle. 

ifiKX  X— cauTiQinc  ami  AirALTSis 
Even  befoee  $ecretary  McNamara  had  ar- 
rived in  CalUoiDda  to  make  hla  q>cech  aa- 
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Bouncing  the  ABM  decision  the  Congressional 
lobby  was  calling  for  the  heavy  defense  and 
denouncing  the  thin  program  as  "too  little 
and  too  late."  For  them  the  thin  defense  is 
only  a  stepping-stone  to  bigger  things.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  not  only  the 
anti-China  defense  but  the  larger  antl-Sovlet 
gystem  as  well.  Opponente  have  criticized  the 
latter  on  grounds  that  )t  was  not  tfectlve, 
that  Its  cost  estimates  were  grossly  under- 
estimated, that  it  would  Intensify  the  arms 
race,  that  It  would  destabilize  Internatlqnal 
relations,  that  it  would  upset  the  balance  of 
deterrence,  that  It  would  be  a  roadblock  to 
further  arms  control  and  disarmament  agree- 
ments, and  that  It  could  lead  to  a  national 
deep  shelter  program  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, which  might  even  change  drastically 
the  quality  of  American  life.  Since  these 
questions  are  customarily  discussed  only  in 
Congressional  hearings  or  military  confer- 
ences and  only  rarely  come  to  the  public's 
attention,  it  may  be  useful  to  examine  them 
liere  and  provide  answers  as  given  by  the 
expert  witnesses  called  to  testify  before  Con- 
gress. Unless  otherwise  noted  the  quotations 
throughout  Part  Two  are  taken  from  the 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, United  States  Senate,  90th  Congress, 
First  Session,  February  and  March,  1967. 
COST  or  nhue-x 

The  official  pricetag  of  the  China  defense 
Is  tS.S  billion;  that  of  the  Ught  defense  Is 
$13.2  billion,  and  the  heavy  system  $21.7  bil- 
lion.'' That  these  estimates  are  unrealistic 
came  out  clearly  in  the  hearings: 

Sec.  Vanck:  .  .  .  /  think  those  are  very  low 
e$timQtes  and  the  actual  costs  vxmld  prob- 
ublji  be  50-100%  of  those  [i.e.,  more  than 
those],  based  upon  actual  experience  rvith 
the  procurement  of  entirely  new  weapons 
tjitems  in  the  past. 

The  costs  .  .  .  if  past  experience  it  any 
fvide,  may  be  understated  by  50-100%  for 
the  systems  at  a  whole — of  Posture  A  and 
Posture  B  [the  Ught  and  the  heavy  systems]. 

Oen.  Wreelbb:  /  think  in  all  fairness  I 
should  point  out  that  Secretary  ttcNamara 
feels  that  these  costs  would  be  exceeded  by 
perhaps  50  or  even  100%. 

Deputy-Secretary  Vance  brought  out  a 
vital  point: 

Sec.  Vancx:  Because  of  .  .  .  the  very  rapid 
Mtfe  at  which  the  technology  changes, 
to  maintain  an  effective  system  one  would 
essentially  have  to  turn  over  the  whole  sys- 
tem, the  whole  $20  billion  system  every  few 
years.  I  do  not  believe  that  toe  toould  do  this. 
As  a  consequence.  I  am  afraid  we  would  have 
s  heavy  deployment  of  a  system  most  of 
vhich  loas  obsolete,  made  obsolete  by  changes 
in  the  enemy's  offense. 

This  means  that  the  10-year  cost  of  the 
Ught  25-clty  system  will  be  on  the  order  of 
$60  billion  and  for  the  heavy  60-clty  defense 
It  WlU  perhaps  reach  »87  billion  or  more, 
^leee  flgiires  make  no  allowance  for  various 
nlke-X  ancillary  programs — air  defense,  anti- 
submarine warfare,  blast  and  thermal  shel- 
t«i.»  One  recognized  expert  has  stated  that 
the  cost  of  a  blast  shelter  program  for  urban 
ix^ulatlons  would  be  comparable  to  the  cost 
of  a  major  ABM  deployment." 

HOW   KFFECTIVB    IS    NIKK-Xr 

Nike  X  has  never  had  full-dress  testing 
under  slmiUated  combat  condlUons.  The  par- 
tial test  ban  treaty  of  1963  limited  Nlke-X 
weapons  to  underground  testing.  Nlke-X 
WhslM  today— after  the  decision  to  deploy 
MS  been  taken— largely  a  paper  system.  This 
U  true  not  only  because  It  has  not  yet  been 
Jjaequately  tested  but  also  because  many  of 
Mradars  have  not  yet  reached  the  proto- 
vpt  stage.  The  record  of  faUuree  with  new 
•~P<ffls  systems  far  leas  complex  than 
^^  which  either  were  not  or  could  not 
OS  tested    prior   to   combat,   aiiggesta    that 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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Nlke-X  might  faU  disastrously  in  an  actual 
nuclear  exchange.'* 

The  effectiveness  of  a  heavy  anti-Soviet 
system  was  thoroughly  discussed  during  the 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  hearings.  In  the 
exchanges  below  the  experts  are  Gerald  Tape, 
a  Conunissloner  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission; Dr.  Michael  May,  Director  of  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory;  and  Dr.  Nor- 
ris  Bradbury,  Director  of  the  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory. 

Sen.  laATTscBK:  Do  you  and  your  experts 
conclude  that  we  can  develop  an  effective 
anti-ballistic  missile? 

Dr.  Mat:  We  can  develop  an  anti-ballittie 
missile  system  that  would  be  very  effective 
against  light  attacks  and  the  effectiveness  of 
which  uHU  go  down  as  the  degree  of  the 
severity  of  the  attacks  go  up.  I  am  sorry  I 
can't  give  you  a  more  definite  ansioer  than 
that. 

Sen.  FUI3RICBT :  In  short,  you  don't  knowT 

Dr.  Tapz:  No.  this  goes  back  to  Dr.  May 
original  statement  that  you  can  overwhelm 
an  ABM.  Also,  he  is  saying  if  the  opponent 
wants  to  overwhelm  ours,  it  can  be  over- 
whelmed. 

Dr.  Mat:   It  probably  can  be  overwhelmed. 

Another  exchange — 

Sen.  Lattschx:  Can  we  overwhelm  their 
system? 

Dr.  Mat:   At  present,  yes,  sir. 

Sen.  Lattschx:  Tou  are  also  taying  that 
they  could  overwhelm  our  system  if  we  es- 
tablished one  in  accordance  with  what  you 
think  can  be  done? 

Dr.  Mat:  /  can't  answer  when  a  system  is 
perfect.  I  don't  know  when  a  system  is  per- 
fect, and  I  can't  answer  when  a  system  ia 
completely  effective.  Nobody  knotM  that. 

Dr.  John  Foster,  Jr.,  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Elnglneering — 

Dr.  FosTis:  ...  toe  would  have  to  expect 
that  in  an  all-out  exchange  dozens  of  their 
unrheads  ux)uld  likely  explode  in  our  cities. 
.  .  .  I  do  not  believe  that  the  deployment  of 
a  very  heavy  ballistic  missile  system  is  tech- 
nically justified. 

Efr.  Braobitst:  /  don't  believe  the  system 
U  reliable  and  I  think  the  resulting  failures 
you  will  get  against  a  mass  attack  v)OUld 
simply  make  me  ask  myself,  Why  am  I  doing 
this?  .  .  .  It  seems  to  me  the  task  of  protect- 
ing  cities  loill  not  eventually  completely  pro- 
tect cities.  .  .  .  I  don't  think  there  uHll  be 
much  of  us  left  over,  although  it  iDOUld  prob- 
ably be  better  than  nothing. 

Secretary  Vance:  /  would  be  willing  to  ex- 
pend whatever  amount  of  money  was  re- 
quired if  we  could  get  a  truly  effective  de- 
fense. I  do  not  believe  we  can.  Therefore,  I 
feel  it  would  be  simply  imprudent  to  waste 
the  funds  in  an  attempt  to  do  so  ...  if  it 
would  cost  $60  billion  and  would  truly  pro- 
tect  our  population.  I  would  recommend  that 
it  be  deployed.  But  I  do  not  J>elieve  U 
can  . .  . 

A  quotation  from  Secretary  McNamara's 
September  18  speech — 

//  we  could  build  and  deploy  a  genuinely 
impenetrable  shield  over  the  United  States, 
we  would  be  willing  to  spend  not  $40  billion, 
but  any  reasoTMble  multiple  of  that  amount 
that  was  necessary.  The  money  in  itself  is  not 
the  problem:  The  penetrability  of  the  pro- 
posed shield  is  the  problem. 

Technology  Week,  20  March  1967 — 

The  performance  of  the  Nike-X  radar, 
communications  and  information-processing 
systems  wiU  have  to  be  tested  against  the  ef- 
fects of  full-scale  high-altitude  nuclear  ex- 
plosions before  any  confidence  can  be  jmt  in 
the  system  as  a  mefins  of  destroying  more 
than  one  or  two  Incoming  warheads.  [Em- 
phasis added.] 

If  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defenae.  a  Commissioner  of  the 

Atomic  Elnergy  Commission,  two  Directors  o* 
government  atomic  laboratories,  and  the  De- 
fense Department  Director  of  Reaearch  and 
Engineering    qualify    aa    credible    witneaaee. 


there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  antl-Sovlet  system  has 
marked  limitations. 

The  key  Issue,  however,  is  not  whether  the 
heavy  ABM  can  defend  against  today's  Soviet 
ICBM's,  but  whether  it  can  defend  against 
the  new  Soviet  missiles  It  could  be  facing 
when  It  is  finally  deployed  about  1073.  By 
then  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  may  have  replaced  present  missiles 
with  MIBV — the  multiple  Independent  re- 
entry vehicle.  A  single  rocket  armed  with  a 
MIRV  warhead  will  be  able  to  deliver  several 
individual  thermonuclear  bombs,  each  on  a 
separate  target,  probably  assisted  by  tha 
latest  penetration  aids.  Secretary  McNamara 
has  said  "The  optimistic  stotemente  made  by 
ABM  proponenU  haven't  taken  such  things 
as  MIRV's  fully  Into  account.  .  .  .  Both  our 
mlssUe  defense  system  and  theirs  were  de- 
signed before  MIRV's  came  along."  >»  Nike-X 
now  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  iU- 
fated  Nike-Zeus  system  uxu  in  195S — obsolete 
before  deployment. 

HOW    MANT    MHXION    AlCZKICAMS    CAH    HIKE-X 
SAVXT 

If  Nlke-X  had  an  unequivocal  capability 
Of  saving  Uvea  there  would  have  been  no  op- 
position to  deployment.  The  real  question 
about  Nlke-X — which  is  never  asked — is  not 
how  many  Uves  it  will  save  but  whether  it 
is  not  likely  to  cause  a  greater  nxunber  of 
fatalities  than  if  it  had  not  been  deployed. 

General  Wheeler,  representing  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  stated  the  position  of  the  miUtary  In 
these  words :  "The  30.  40,  or  60  million  Amer- 
ican lives  that  could  be  saved  by  Nlke-X, 
therefore,  are  meaningful,  we  believe.  In 
every  sense  of  the  word."  Secretary  Mo- 
Ntunara.  Deputy  Secretary  Vance,  and  Dr. 
Foster  took  an  entirely  different  view  of  the 
Ufe-savlng  capability  of  Nlke-X.  They  pre- 
sented to  the  Subcommittee  two  statistical 
tables.  TTie  first  demonstrated  that  If  the 
United  States  deployed  the  light  defense 
system,  as  many  as  80  million  Uves  could  b« 
saved  In  the  event  of  a  Soviet  first  strike 
provided  the  Russians  did  not  respond  to 
our  ABM  deployment  by  increasing  their  of- 
fensive missile  forces.  The  second  table  gave 
the  American  casualties  if  the  Soviets  did 
Increase  their  forces — the  total  was  120  mil- 
Uon  dead,  precisely  the  same  number  that 
would  have  been  killed  if  ABM  had  not  been 
deployed. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  cling  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Sovlete  would  probably  not  respond  to 
United  States  deployment  by  increasing  their 
offensive  forces.  General  Wheeler  told  the 
Subconunlttee  that  economic  and  technical 
expenditures  necessary  to  counter  Nike-X 
might  be  beyond  the  capacity  ot  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  would  have  to  pay  a  "high 
price,"  Wheeler  said,  to  overcome  ABM. 

The  clvUlan  side  of  the  Pentagon  took  the 
opposite  view— 

Dr.  Fostkb:  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
we  could  deploy  such  a  heavy  defense  and 
not  have  the  Soviets  take  measures  which 
would  minimize  tts  effectiveness. 

Sec.  Vancx:  We  beUeve  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  forced  to  such  a  deployment 
by  increasing  Its  offensive  nuclear  forces  with 
the  result  that  .  .  .  the  damage  to  the  United 
States  from  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack.  In  the 
even  deterrence  failed,  would  not  be  reduced 
m  any  meaningful  sense  .  .  .  deployment  by 
the  United  States  of  an  ABM  defense  which 
would  degrade  the  destruction  capablUty  of 
the  Soviet's  offensive  force  to  an  unaccept- 
able level  would  lead  to  an  expansion  of  that 
force.  This  would  leave  us  no  better  off  than 
we  were  before. 

Sec.  McNamaba:  In  aU  probability  aU  we 
would  accomplish  [by  deploying  the  heavy 
■ystem]  would  be  to  increase  greatly  both 
their  defense  expenditures  and  ours  without 
any  gain  in  real  security  to  either  side. 

The  so-called  heavy  ABM  shield  [would  be] 
a  strong  Inducement  for  the  Soviets  to  vastly 
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lnere«M  MMir  own  offensive  forces. 
18  speech] 

T^CHMObooT  Wskk:  Another  effect  of  the 
imcertalntj  of  Nlke-X  effectiveneas  la  that 
the  aggressor  has  to  assume  that  the  system 
works  very  well  and  then  attack  It  with  a 
suflelent  number  of  nuclear  w&rbeads  to 
OTerwbelm  It  completely.  That  Is,  the  In- 
tensity of  a  nuclear  exchange  can  be  greatly 
Increased  by  the  presence  of  an  ABM  system. 
[30  Usrch.  1S«7] 

The  attractlTe  proposition  that  Nlke-X  will 
save  Uree  is  based  almost  entirely  on  the 
questionable  premise  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  permit  the  United  States  to  undertake 
a  major  ABM  program,  thereby  reducing  sub- 
stantially the  Soviet  retaliatory  capability, 
without  making  any  effort  to  redress  the  bal- 
anoe.  The  Joint  Chiefs  rationalize  their  opin- 
ion with  the  assumption  that  the  Russians 
naUy  could  not  alTord  to  increase  their  forces' 
This  la  much  the  same  view  as  that  which 
mslnt^lnn  the  Chinese  will  not  be  able  to 
design  penetration  aids. 

It  is  particularly  surprising  to  hear  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  that  the  Russians  would  not 
Increase  their  offensive  forces  to  maintain 
Ibelr  threatened  deterrent  capability  inas- 
much as  it  Is  from  precisely  their  offices  in 
the  PMitagon  that  originate  countless  news 
releases  warning  of  the  latest  Soviet  progress 
In  building  more  missiles,  of  improvements 
In  penetration  aids,  of  ABM's  around  Moscow, 
of  the  ABM  c^Mbilities  of  the  Tallinn  defense 
Une.  Reports  of  this  type  are  constantly 
leaked  to  Journalists  covering  the  Pentagon.^* 

Had  the  United  States  been  able  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Soviet  Union  an  agreement 
to  deploy  ABM  systems  In  the  context  ^f  a 
"tntmo"  on  offensive  forces  or,  preferably, 
•  reduction  of  forces-ln-belng,  then  ABM 
deployment  would  undoubtedly  mean  mil- 
lions of  lives  saved  in  the  event  deterrence 
failed.  But  with  massive  increases  in  offen- 
sive ICBM  forces  equipped  with  the  latest 
and  moat  sophisticated  penetration  aids, 
ABM  does  not  look  as  if  it  was  going  to  save 
many  Uvea;  and  it  is  not  an  impoeslbUlty,  if 
offensive  forces  reach  unreasonable  levels,  as 
they  now  threaten  to  do,  that  deployment 
of  anti-ballistic  missile  defenses  could  in- 
crease fatalities  above  the  pre-ABM  level. 

inXX-Z  AWD  THK  NTJCLEAK  BALANCK 

1.  Effect  on  the  arms  race 
In  hla  San  Francisco  speech  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  left  no  doubt  in  his  listeners'  minds 
that  an  antl-Sovlet  deplojTnent  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  nuclear  balance  and 
on  the  arms  race:  A  heavy  defense,  he  said, 
would  not  only  fall  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection against  a  Soviet  attack  but  would  in- 
stead be  "a  strong  inducement  for  the  So- 
viets to  vastly  Increase  their  own  offensive 
forces  .  .  .  and  so  the  arms  race  would  rush 
hopelessly  on.  .  .  ."  On  no  other  issue  is  the 
spUt  between  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  civil- 
ian side  of  the  Pentagon  so  sharp.  As  one  of 
his  five  reasons  for  recommending  Nike-X, 
General  Wheeler,  on  behalf  of  the  Chiefs, 
said  that  it  would  "stabilize  the  nuclear 
balance." 

Deputy  Secretary  Vance  has  said  that  the 
basis  of  the  United  States  deterrent  Is  its 
abtuty  to  "destroy  the  atUcker  as  a  viable 
20th-cent\uy  nation."  This  he  defined  as 
the  destriicUon  of  "one-fifth  to  one-half  of 
the  population  and  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
Its  industrial  capacity.  .  .  ."  The  official  term 
Is  "Assured  Destruction."  Vance  added:  "We 
beUeve  the  Soviet  Union  has  eesentially  the 
same  requirements  for  a  deterrent  or  'as- 
■ured  dostructlon'  force  as  the  United 
States."  In  the  September  speech  McNamara 
speUed  it  out:  "We  can  be  sure  that  we  are 
both  (United  States  and  Soviet  Union)  going 
to  maintain  a  maximum  effort  to  preserve  an 
assured  deatmctlon  capability  ...  we  can  k« 
certain  [If  we  deploy  a  heavy  ABM  system] 
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Witt  react  to  offset  the  ad- 
Tantage  we  wobld  hope  to  gain  ...  we  must 
measure  our  oim  response  in  such  a  manner 
that  It  does  naft  trigger  a  sensaless  spiral  up- 
ward of  nudeer  arms." 

Since  1963  the  arms  race  has  been  marked 
by  relative  stehUlty.  However,  when  the  So- 
viets deployed  an  ABM  system  around  Mos- 
cow the  re^xwse  in  the  United  States  was 
to  deploy  a  thin  system  across  the  entire 
eountry  and  to  develop  new  "generations"  of 
ZOBM's  with  highly  sophisticated  penetration 
aids.  The  Sorlet  Union  is  now  increasing  ita 
offensive  forces  and  there  Is  already  consid- 
erable poUtlcal  pressure  In  this  country  to 
go  beyond  the  modest  thin  defense  to  a  much 
larger  depioymrcnt  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  the  U.S.  Miav  system  becomes  opera- 
ttonai  In  four  to  five  years,  the  number  of 
tlMmkoniicIear  warheads  In  our  offensive  mis- 
sile forces  will  taicrease  from  the  present  total 
ot  1,710  to  7,500  or  more."  In  view  of  these 
ominous  devel^ments  within  such  a  rela- 
tively short  time  span,  the  claim  of  the  Joint 
Obleta  that  Nl«e-X  wUI  stabilize  the  nuclear 
balance  has  be^n  shattered  as  thoroughly  as 
the  balance  Ita^lf . 

With  ABM  deployment  the  arms  race,  untU 
now  in  a  sln^e  dimension,  has  become  a 
three-dlmenslotial  contest  in  offensive  weap- 
ons, defensive  systems,  plus  a  feverish  tech- 
nological effort  aimed  at  scoring  qualitative 
breakthroughs.  The  meaning  of  this  new  and 
highly  lethal  phase  of  the  arms  race  is  that 
as  each  side  dtploya  new  ICBM's  with  ever 
more  sophisticated  penetration  devices  and 
as  the  other  responds  with  more  ABM's  and 
more  ICBM's  la  Its  turn,  neither  can  be  cer- 
tain at  any  nMment  that  it  has  not  lost,  if 
only  temporarily,  its  Assured  Destruction 
capability.  In  short,  it  may  fear  it  can  no 
longer  deter  tie  other  from  a  first  strike. 
Russia  and  thel  United  States  will  view  each 
other  with  constant  mistrust  and  suspidon; 
tension  will  replace  detente;  an  action  which 
under  less  tens^  circum .stances  would  appear 
Innocuous  mlgt>t  seem  extremely  threaten- 
ing. In  fact,  niight  even  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  an  incipient  first  strike.  Forces- 
ln-belng  wUl  b«  at  much  higher  levels  than 
they  are  now;  Ijils  could  mean  that  fatalities 
In  the  event  of  4  nuclear  war  would  be  greater 
than  If  ABM  hid  not  been  deployed.  In  this 
new  cUmate  ofl  hostility  and  Insecurity  the 
"gap  psychosis"  will  further  increase  instabil- 
ity. Both  military  and  civilian  leaders  will 
be  afraid  of  a  deterrent  gap,  and  ICBM  gap, 
a  civil  defense  Kap,  an  ABM  gap,  a  techno- 
logical g»p,  ani  it  Is  likely  that  every  move 
they  make  wll]  overcompensate  for  a  sus- 
pected gap  in  ai  y  of  these  areas. 

If  the  mlllUr  r  wished  to  stabilize  the  nu- 
clear balance  th  sy  could  have  proposed  a  dif- 
ferent ABM  dejiloyment.  Nlke-X,  If  It  were 
emplaced  aroiu  d  missile  bases  rather  than 
cities,  would  In  all  probability  have  a  stabi- 
lizing effect  on  <  eterrence.  The  reason  is  sim- 
ple: A  nation  li  unching  a  first  strike  would 
obviously  have  1  o  aim  it  at  the  enemy's  mis- 
sile bases,  not  his  cities.  The  retaliatory 
strike  is  aimed  at  clUes;  its  purpose  Is  to 
make  the  counti-y  which  struck  first  pay  an 
unacceptaWy  hiavy  price.  By  deploying  ABM 
to  protect  its  c  vUlan  population  a  country 
Is  reducing  the  Assured  Destruction  poten- 
tial of  the  oth<r  side  thus  making  Ite  own 
first  strike  more  feasible.  The  larger  and  more 
effective  a  naUon's  ABM  defense  the  more 
threatening  it  irould  appear  and  the  better 
the  position  it  rould  be  in  for  launching  a 
first  strike.  Bi|t  by  deploying  ABM  only 
around  its  missile  bates  a  nation  would  In- 
crease its  rstallM^ry  second  strike  capability, 
making  it  muchj  more  dangerous  for  another 
country  t«  Uudcfa  a  first  strike  against  it. 
There  is  no  More  eonvinclng  proof  of  the 
desUbllixlng  efffcct  of  ABM  than  the  state- 
ment to  the  Di^krman^snt  Subcommittee  by 
General  Wheeled  ttiat  ".  .  .  it's  also  the  view 
•f  the  Joint  CbXils  that  regardless  of  anyone's 
feeUngs  about  the  sltuaUon  in  Vietnam,  we 
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the  United  States  to  l)e  able  to  carry  out  Its 
self-appointed  role  as  pollcetnan  for  Asia  and 
other  parts  of  tl>e  world.  In  order  to  fulflu 
our  "commitments"  to  defend  first  this  coun- 
try  and  then  that,  we  need  something  like  a 
First  Strike  Capability.  Surely  that  is  what 
the  Joint  Chiefs  mean  when  they  claim  that 
Nike-X  wm  "sta^Uiae  the  nuclear  balance." 

Another  of  the  General's  five  reasons  for 
recommending  Ntke-X  is  even  more  reveal- 
ing:  Nlke-X  deployment,  he  told  the  Sena- 
tors, would  "intjoduce  uncertainties  which 
would  Inhibit  Sa|vlet  leaders  from  conclud- 
ing that  .  .  .  th4  United  States  would  not 
preempt  under  atoy  circumstances."  To  pre- 
empt means  to  strike  firtt. 

2.  Effect  on  arms  control 

Nike-X,  like  iti  abcn^ve  predecessor  Nike- 
Zeus,  has  not  b^n  tested  adequately.  The 
radars  are  not  yet  ready,  and  the  warheads 
have  only  been  tested  underground  because 
of  the  partial  teslj  ban  treaty  of  1963. 

Perhaps  it  Willi  be  possible  to  Install  tlis 
thin  China  defease  without  great  pressurt 
being  placed  on  the  AdministraUon  to  test 
Nike-X  in  the  atsnoephere,  but  it  Is  Incon- 
ceivable that  the  larger  deployments  will  be 
emplaced  without  an  overwhelming  demand 
for  full  and  complete  teste  of  the  enUre  sys- 
tem. This  would  *ery  likely  lead  to  breaking 
the  test  ban  trea^. 

Technology  Weik  examined  this  point:  It  U 
therefore  very  liktly  that  the  performance  of 
the  Nike-X  radat,  communications  and  fn- 
formation-procesting  systems  will  have  to  be 
tested  against  thk  effects  of  full-scale  high, 
altit-ude  nuclear  txplosions  before  any  con- 
fidence can  be  put  in  this  system  as  a  m.eans 
of  destroying  mote  than  one  or  two  Incow- 
ing  warheads.  .  .!.  It  is  very  hard  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  toill  commit  itself  to 
an  expenditure  Pf  $20  billion  for  Nike-X 
without  carrytng*out  fuU-scale  tests  to  set 
how  cost-effectiv4  it  is.  [March  20,  1967] 

In  1968  a  deputy  director  of  the  Defense 
Atomic  Support  Agency  told  a  Congressional 
committee  he  did  not  believe  it  was  possible 
to  test  Nike-X  underground,  that  extrapola- 
tions from  underground  testa  were  less  reli- 
able than  from  those  in  the  atmosphere  and 
gave  rise  to  "some  definlta  doubta"  aljout 
Nlke-X  performaiice." 

For  the  moment  little  will  be  heard  about 
the  "necessity"  toj  test  Nlke-X  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  within  12  to  18  months  It  Is 
likely  that  members  of  the  military  and  of 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  will  call  for  a  resumption  of 
atmospheric  testa  In  the  Interests  of  "na- 
tional security."     I 

Nlke-X  will  notlonly  Jeopardize  past  arm* 
control  accords;  li  is  certainly  not  going  to 
creata  the  sort  of  jworld  climate  In  which  we 
can  look  forwarq  with  confidence  to  new 
agreemente.  Negotiations  on  the  crucial  non- 
proliferation  treaty  have  already  been  dis- 
rupted by  plans  to  deploy  the  thin  defense. 
The  secretary- general  of  NATO.  Manllo 
Broslo.  announced  at  a  news  conference  the 
day  after  Secretary  McNamara  s  speech  that  a 
European  ABM  defense  was  "under  considera- 
tion In  the  alliance."  »»  Futxwe  arms  control 
meastires,  for  Instance  a  "freeae"  or  a  re- 
duction of  ICBM  forces,  are  not  going  to  be 
speeded  up  by  Ifike-X.  In  Foreign  Afftiri 
a  military  expert  i-eeantly  wrote: 

At  the  very  le*H,  therefore,  the  deploy- 
ment of  anti-hmlmtic  mi—ilei  %toulA.  in  all 
robmbility  l*ad  t0  s  hiatus  in  arms  control 
negotiations,  whit*  both  tides  tried  out  their 
new  weapons,  decided  on  countermeasures  to 
»ach  other's  drnplogment  and  reestablished 
an  egKtive  mnd  •oetptmble  strategic  bal- 
ance. It  tould  mmt  the  lots  of  any  chance  for 
an  early  ayraamemt  «n  o^mprehensive  test 
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ban  and  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons "  • 

3.  Ntke-X  and  dtHl  defense 
Nlke-X  depWyment  means  that  dvll  de- 
fense will  soon  become  a  major  national  pro- 
gram. In  Dr.  May's  words  to  Congress — 

The  word  [ABM]  is  often  also  used  to  refer 
to  a  set  of  shelters  which  would  tiave  to  go 
with  the  system  to  make  it  a  reasonable  in- 
strument of  defense.  .  .  .  [Shelters  are]  prob- 
ably  the  first  step  [in  deployment] . 

General  Wheeler  told  the  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  that  the  present  total  of 
Bheltars  for  153  million  people  will  be  In- 
creased to  "around  250  million,"  doubling 
the  fallout  program  costs  from  $.8  bUlion  to 
$1.6  billion  over  the  next  four  years.  But  the 
fallout  shelter  Is  only  the  t>eglnlng.  It  is  to 
dvil  defense  what  the  thin  ABM  deploy- 
ment Is  to  the  heavy  antl-Sovlet  system. 

Bven  before  Secretary  McNamara  an- 
nounced the  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
thin  China  defense,  the  same  men  who  had 
forced  its  deployment  began  calling  for  a 
heavy  defense.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Senator  Pas- 
tore,  called  the  Administration's  decision  "a 
step  in  the  right  direction  "  which  would  lead 
to  an  "over-all  systam  against  the  Soviet 
Union."  "  Washington's  Senator  Jackson  said 
it  was  not  solely  a  Chinese  problem,  but  must 
Include  a  capability  to  "blunt"  a  Soviet 
strike." 

There  is  nothing  subtle  about  these  tactics; 
they  are  the  sledgehammer  type  and  there 
]■  no  poUtlcal  deployment  that  can  defend 
against  them.  One  does  not  have  to  be  clair- 
voyant to  predict  a  further  AdnUnlstratlon 
capitulation  on  the  heavy  defense,  perhaps 
even  before  the  China  system  has  been  in- 
stalled. The  technique  that  make  this  in- 
evitable was  explained  by  General  Wheeler  to 
the  Senators: 

Oen.  Whxxlhi:  These  \ABU]  costs  could 
be  exceeded  by  perhaps  S0%  or  even  100% 
,  .  .  the  demands  of  the  people  for  heavier 
defenses  in  other  areas,  would  inevitably  in- 
crease the  costs  ultimately  to  something  like 
$40  biUion. 

Sen.  Gorb:  In  other  words,  if  St.  Louis  is 
to  be  defended,  then  Kansas  City  must  be. 
Oen.  Wrklcx:   That  is  right,  sir. 
Sen.  Gore:  And  Memphis 
Oen.  Whceler:   That  is  right,  sir. 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology,  the 
trade   joxu-nal    of    the    aerospace    industry, 
quoted  two  knowledgeable  observes  on  this 
question  in  ite  October  23.   1967  issue: 

America  in  either  too  sophisticated  a  coun- 
try—or not  sophUticated  enough — to  stop 
deployment  -with  a  light  system.  There  it  no 
question  but  that,  once  we  start  building, 
we  will  have  to  build  a  complete  system,  the 
best  that  money  can  buy.  [A  "neutral  Sen- 
ate som-ce"] 

Once  the  anti-Chinese  system  is  <n  place, 
its  going  to  grow,  inevitably,  into  an  anti- 
Soviet  system  no  matter  who  tries  to  block 
it.  That's  the  American  way.  and  the  political 
pressures  will  be  too  great  for  anyone  to 
stop  it.  [Source  unidentified) 

Eventually  we  will  end  up  with  a  "super- 
heavy" defense  of  every  American  city  of 
over  50,000  population.  The  men  who  so  suc- 
c«fully  "marketed"  Nike-X  on  the  grounds 
tnat  It  would  have  lives  and  stabUize  the 
nuclear  balance,  who  assured  us  that  the 
Bovlate  would  not  Increase  the  size  of  their 
Offensive  forces,  will  suddenly  warn  the  pub- 
he  that  in  view  of  the  enormous  increase  in 
BoTlet  ICBM's,  the  tense  state  of  world  af- 
»«»nd  the  instabiuty  of  deterrence,  the 
aatlan  must  move  quickly  to  buUd  blast  and 
tnsrmal  shelters  to  protect  Ite  people. 
.Tkr  ■^15^'^°°  °*  *  dlsung\ilshed  physicist, 
>Jt.  FrestBAn  Dyson  of  the  Institute  for  Ad- 
™aced  Studies  in  Princeton.  N.J..  who  has 
■jrved  as  oonsiutant  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
««>n»l«lon.  the  Defense  Department  and 
™  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
a  Baosive  clvU  d^ense  program  will  require 
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extensive  partldpaUon  of  the  dviUan  popu- 
lation in  quasi-military  activities.  He  sees 
the  United  States  being  turned  Into  what 
military  strateglste  caU  a  "hard  sodety." 
The  term  "hard  society"  Dyson  defines  as 
training  and  hardening  a  whole  population 
"in  a  spirit  of  unquestioning  obedience  in 
order  to  withstand  a  nuclear  attack,  much  as 
a  missile  silo  is  hardened  by  encasing  it  in  a 
certain  thickness  of  concrete."  ■■ 

Dr.  Dyson's  fears  are  far  from  fantasy.  In 
1958  the  RAND  Corporation  published  a 
paper  entitled  "Some  Specific  P»roposals  for 
Achieving  Early  Non-Military  Defense  Caps- 
blUUee  and  InitiaUng  Long-Range  Pro- 
grams." It  is  merely  a  list  of  suggestions  for 
research  projecte  in  dvll  defense,  but  it  is 
well  worth  reading  for  the  candid  and  sombre 
Insight  it  gives  into  the  sort  of  civU  defense 
programs  which  may  be  In  store  for  Ameri- 
cans. Among  the  suggestions  are — 

Mines  as  peksonnel  shelters:  $1  million, 
2—90  day  occupancy. 

PSTCMOLOCICAI.     AND     PSTCHIATBIC     Stuhtss  : 

$200,000:  A  study  toould  be  made  of  the  prep^ 
aration  for  family  separation  and  of  shelter 
techniques  for  handling  this  problem. 

SruDnj  or  Vest  Attstdie  Shelters  and 
Long  OocoPATioifs  ($1.5  million):  A  study 
should  be  made  of  the  survival  of  popula- 
tions in  environments  similar  to  overcroroded 
shelters  (concentration  camps,  Russian  and 
German  use  of  crowded  freight  cars,  troop 
ships,  crowded  prisons,  crowded  lifeboats, 
submarines,  etc.) . 

Some  useful  guiding  principles  might  be 
found  and  adapted  to  the  shelter  program. 
Research  projects  might  include:  Study  of 
available  information  that  might  suggest 
human  endurance,  the  latter  to  be  used  to 
determine  overcrowding  tolerances  and  for 
defining  the  early  capability  needed  in  per- 
sonnel shelter  studies  ($200,000).  Investi- 
gation of  the  use  of  sedation  and  chemical 
tranquilization  for  long  periods  and  for  pos- 
sible use  in  shelters   ($800,000). 

Social  Pxoblxics  (Excerpt) :  ". . .  Prolonged 
confinement  in  shelters  will  unatxridably  pro- 
duce emotional  stress.  Various  measures 
regaled  activity,  or  discipline  areas,  etc.) 
ought  to  be  studied  and  prepared  in  order 
to  maintain  shelter  discipline,  to  lessen  the 
mental  strain  and  to  minimize  he  incidence 
of  psychological  aftereffects." 

Food  Problems  (Excerpt):  "Survival  and 
emergency  rations  used  by  the  Armed  Forces 
are  costly  and  are  not  designed  to  be  used 
by  a  population  for  survival.  An  army  sur- 
vival ration  costing  75  cents  per  person  per 
day  would  mean  a  total  ration  cost  of  $150 
million  per  day.  Based  on  a  minimum  cost 
diet,  a  suitable  shelter  ration  might  cost 
no  more  than  40  cents  per  person  per  day, 
a  saving  of  almost  50%  which  would  cer- 
tainly  make  research  in  this  area  worth- 
while." 

There  has  been  talk  on  and  off  of  other 
schemes  like  "Evacuaty>n  Cities"  which  are 
a  sort  of  second  undergroimd  city  to  which 
urban  populations  could  be  removed  In  times 
of  acute  crisis  like  the  1962  Cuban  missile 
confrontation,  the  idea  being  that  the  first 
country  to  put  ite  iu1)an  populations  under- 
ground would  be  in  a  better  strategic  and 
bargaining  posiUon  than  the  one  which  had 
not.  There  are  serious  implications  for  such 
basic  liberties  as  the  right  to  travel  freely; 
some  experte  fear  that  civil  defense  regula- 
tions will  require  Identity  cards,  travel  per- 
mlte,  BixrveUlance.  The  effect  on  already 
blighted,  ghettoed  cities  ean  be  imagined. 
BtJT  ISN'T  IT  wtnsa,  than  nothing? 
The  question  la  asked  repeatedly — Nike-X 
may  not  be  very  good  but  Unt  It  better 
ttian  nothtngf  If  it  saves  only  Jen  American 
Uvee  Isnt  it  still  worth  95  billion?  But  what 
if  Mlke-X  ooste  ten  lives  that  would  not  have 
baen  lost  had  it  not  been  deployed?  That 
question  Is  not  asked.  If  Nike-X  dlsrupte  the 
nuclear  balance  disastrously,  if  it  accelerates 


the  arms  race.  Increases  world  tensions,  regl- 

mente  American  society  and  Is  not  effective 

Is  it  then  better  than  nothing?  As  stated 
above,  if  Nlke-X  were  deployed  only  around 
missile  bases  in  the  context  of  a  reduction 
in  offensive  forces  with,  p«-haps,  a  very  small 
SPARTAN  defense  to  protect  against  acd- 
dental  or  unauthorized  launch  of  one  or  two 
ICBM's  there  might  be  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  better  than  nothing.  But 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  ex- 
perte. it  appears  more  likely  than  not  that 
Nlke-X  will  turn  out  to  be  a  disaster  for  the 
American  people. 

It  Is  an  attempt  to  solve  essentially  non- 
military  problems — protecting  people  and 
reducing  the  dsinger  of  war — with  a  purely 
military  solution.  From  the  military  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  a  solution  like  Nlke-X.  It 
is  less  understandable  why  politicians  should 
lend  it  such  whole-hearted  support;  their 
principal  commitment  should  be  to  an  en- 
tirely different  set  of  references. 

The  American  people  must  be  clear  on 
one  point.  By  developing  ABM  the  Umted 
States  has  turned  ite  back  on  a  more  stable 
and  livable  world  and  Is  heading  straight  to- 
ward what  Secretary  McNamara  on  Septem- 
ber 18th,  1967,  so  aptly  called  an  "horiaon 
of  horror."  The  holocaust  the  whole  world 
fears  Is  now  that  much  closer. 

During  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee 
hearings  an  exchange  took  place  between 
Deputy  Secretary  Vance  and  some  Senators. 
They  had  been  discussing  the  possibility  that 
China  could  destroy  20  American  porta  by 
having  cargo  vessels  release  nuclear  bomb* 
In  them  befM-e  leaving  for  the  sea: 

Sen.  Goax:  This  is  a  frightening  wqrld. 

Sec.  Vance:  It  Is  a  frightening  world.  Sen- 
ator; I  agree. 

Sen.  Spaakican:  It  becomes  more  so  as 
we  move  along. 

Sec.  Vance:  It  does  Indeed. 


»  The  words  "fatal  defecte"  are  those  of  Dr. 
John  S.  Foster;  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Dlsarmanaent  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  90th  Congress. 
1st  Session. 

'  Rex  Pay,  "U.S.  ABM  Would  Imperil  Test 
Ban  Treaty."  rec^TioZo^  Week,  March  20 
1967. 

•  Until  September  18,  1967  the  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  a  thin  defense  against  China  was 
$3.5  billion.  In  announcing  deployment  of 
the  China  system  Secretary  McNamara  gave 
a  revised  figure  of  $5  billion.  (Cost  presented 
atDSH.) 

•  The  fimctlon  of  the  thin  defense  is  given 
In  a  sp>edal  list  of  answers  to  questions  posed 
to  Dr.  John  S.  Foster.  Jr.,  by  members  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament.  This 
list  was  printed  In  the  official  transcript  of 
the  hearings.  The  statement  on  effectiveness 
was  made  by  Deputy  Secretary  Vance  before 
the  same  Subcommittee. 

•J.  1  Coffey,  "The  Antlballlstlc  Missile 
Debate,"  Foreign  Affairs,  April  1967. 

•Dr.  May's  statement  is  excessively  opti- 
mistic. It  is  actually  not  necessary  that  the 
offense  outnumber  the  defense  In  order  to 
penetrate  the  thin  system.  As  demonstrated 
on  page  7.  a  relatively  modest  Chinese  ICBM 
force  can  successfully  penetrate  the  thin  de- 
fense. 5^  Chinese  ICBM's  fired  at  a  defense 
with  a  density  factor  of  50  would  score  many 
hite.  (Dr.  May's  statement  made  to  DSH.) 

'  Foster's  remark  means  that  SPARTAN  is 
not  very  effective  against  ICBM's  carrying 
penetration  aids;  it  confirms  the  view  that 
the  thin  defense  is  presvimed  to  defend 
against  the  simplest  possible  ICBM  forces. 
(DSH) 

•  New  York,  IS  September,  1967. 

•  New  York  Times,  6  Atigust.  1967. 
"Robert  S.  McNamara,  "Defense  Fantasy 

CcMne  True,"  Life,  S9  September,  1»«7. 

^  The  degree  to  which  these  estimates  are 
unreallsUc  is  Indicated  by  the  incrsaae  in  the 
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coot  ot  Uie  thin  defease.  Between  March  1967 
and  Septemtier  1907  It  rose  from  $3.6  billion 
to  $6  billion — a  48.%  Jun^.  The  f\ill  deploy- 
ment cost  of  the  thin  defense  may  accord- 
ingly come  cloee  to  $10  billion. 

"  The  New  York  nmes  of  September  25, 
1967.  reported  that  Secretary  McNamara  an- 
nounced a  $5  billion  additional  expenditure 
for  Improved  air  defense,  presumably  to  plxig 
the  gaps  In  the  thin  system. 

u  Freeman  J.  Dyson,  "Defense  Against  Bal- 
listic Missiles,"  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Sci- 
entists, June,  1964. 

"  The  classic  example  of  a  gross  mlscalcui 
latlon  In  the  eSectlvenees  of  a  weapons  sys- 
tem is  the  German  air  defense  In  World  War 
n.  The  kill  probability  was  figured  at  .25  per 
round  fired;  In  other  words  for  every  four 
rounds  fired  they  woiild  down  one  enemy 
bomber.  These  calculations  were  made  prior 
to  testing,  BJdd  were  later  verified  In  tests  at 
proving  grounds.  In  actual  combat  the  kill 
probability  tiimed  out  to  be  .0002,  one-one 
thousandth  of  the  predldted  figure.  Deci- 
sion-makers were  off  not  by  a  factor  of  five 
or  ten — but  by  tftrec  orders  of  maffnitude. 

>*  Robert  S.  McNamara,  "Defense  Fantasy 
Come  True,"  Life,  29  September,  1967. 

"Hanson  Baldwin,  military  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  1b  a  favorable  chan- 
nel the  military  use  to  feed  their  viewpoint 
to  the  public.  A  Baldwin  story  In  the  Tim^es 
lot  May  21,  1967,  cites  "one  high-ranking  of- 
flcerin  the  Pentagon  who  la  privy  to  all  intel- 
ligence figures  and  estimates"  as  saying  that 
the  R\issians  are  going  to  achieve  ICBM  near- 
parity  by  1970  and  wUi  have  siirpassed  the 
United  States  In  megatonnage  and  in  defense 
weapons.  An  excellent  illustration  of  a  dif- 
ferent Pentagon  technique  Is  a  report  re- 
leased in  July.  1967  by  Mendel  Rivers'  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  103-page 
study  was  actually  prepared  by  the  right- 
wing  American  Security  Council,  a  jxlvate 
research  organization  directed  by  retired 
senior  military  men,  among  whom  are  gen- 
erals Curtis  LeMay,  Thomas  Power,  and  Ber- 
nard Schriever.  The  report  predicted  Soviet 
nuclear  superiority  over  the  umted  States 
by  1971. 

»'  VS.  News  and  World  Report,  16  October, 
1967;  also  Associated  Press  dispatch,  Bob 
Horton,  16  September,  1967. 

"Dr.  Theodore  B.  Taylor;  Hearings  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  89th 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  1966. 

"  New  York  Times,  20  September,  1967. 
"  Coffey,  op.  cU. 

"  New  York  Times,  19  September,  1967. 
»  Ibid. 

»  Dyson,  op.  cit. 

(All  quotations  Identified  In  the  text  as 
made  before  the  Senate  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee were  given  at  the  hearings  speci- 
fied in  footnote  1  above.  The  abbreviation 
DSH  in  the  footnotes  means  the  statements 
In  question  were  made  at  these  hearings.) 
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Captain  of  Aviation  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  MTI.T.KR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  6th  of  December,  to  DaUas,  Tex.,  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Rhodes.  Governor 
of  Ohio,  was  awarded  general  aviation's 
highest  honor.  The  Captato  of  Aviation 
Industry  Award  was  bestowed  by  the  Na- 
tional Aviation  Trades  Association  for 
the    Oovenior's    "contributions    to    the 


growth  of  biisiness  aviation,"  and 
"steadfast  dedication  to  the  principle 
that  man's  greatest  dignity  is  employ- 
ment," bringing;  "an  improved  standard 
of  living  for  allipeoples  under  his  influ- 
ence." 

Ohio  rightfumr  claims  the  title  "Birth- 
place of  Aviaticp,"  and  through  Gover- 
nor Rhodes'  efforts  has  become  the  most 
airminded  Stata  in  the  Nation. 

Transportatioii.  like  education,  is  a 
cost  of  production  and  attaolutely  vital 
for  a  State  to-  achieve  full  economic 
growth  and  provide  thousands  of  Jobs 
annually  neede<]  for  young  people.  Gov- 
ernor Rhodes  believes.  I  would  like  to 
quote  his  speech  delivered  to  the  National 
Aviation  Tradea  Association  convention 
In  Dallas:  I 

The  most  Important  responsibility  we  in 
government,  Dem^rat  and  Republican  alike, 
have  Is  to  create  an  attitude  and  climate  in 
our  states  and  communities  So  present  in- 
dustry will  expand  and  new  industry  will  b« 
attracted.  Why?  because  in  Ohio  alone  wo 
need  75,000  new  jobs  annually  to  supply  the 
expanding  labor  market.  We  are  going  to 
create  these  new  Jobs.  Educate,  train,  and 
retrain  our  young  people  to  flU  them  ...  or, 
we're  going  to  flgl:  t  them  In  the  streets. 

Some  people  sa  '  government  should  pro- 
vide programs,  bi  isy-work,  to  take  care  of 
our  young  p>eople  I  say  the  yoimg  people 
want  Jobs.  They  1  rant  dignity  and  decency. 
They  want  to  holt  1  their  heads  high  as  pro- 
ductive members  of  society.  They  do  not 
waftt  to  Just  be  lept  busy. 

To  provide  mon  and  better  Jobs,  Indxistry 
must  make  a  pro  B.t  so  It  can  expand  and 
new  Industry  will  be  attracted.  This  Is  why 
we  have  adopted  the  slogan  in  Ohio  that 
"Proflt  Is  not  a  dlj  ty  word." 

An  excellent  transportation  system  Is  the 
lifeline  of  Industr; ',  business,  commerce  and 
agri-business.  An  tem  which  costs  a  doUar 
additional  to  ship,  costs  a  dollar  more  in  the 
market  place. 

We  have  worke<  hard  the  past  five  years 
to  make  Ohio  the  Transportation  Center  of 
the  Nation.  We  s]  all  be  finished  first  with 
our  Interstate  Sys:em.  We  have  more  high- 
ways, truck  lines,  -allways,  and  air  facilities 
per  capita  than  an  7  other  state  in  the  Union. 

Why?  Again,  be  :au8e  transportation  is  a 
cost  of  production.  This  is  the  reason  we 
have  pushed  for  a  network  of  airport  facili- 
ties ...  an  airport  In  each  of  Ohio's  88  coun- 
ties. The  world  caanot  move  without  avia- 
tion. Time  1b  mone  y  and  biisiness  people  will 
not  Jet  hundredflj of  miles  between  major 
cities  and  then  tal  e  hours  riding  In  an  auto 
to  a  plant  site.  These  executives  demand 
modem  air  facllitl «. 

Governor  Rhodes  continued  by  empha- 
sizing his  belief  that  Jobs  for  the  able- 
bodied  is  the  major  need  to  cure  unrest 
and  social  Uls.  Far  this  reason,  industrial 
development  has  been  stressed  in  Ohio. 
He  said  that  in  t|ie  period  1963-67,  Ohio 
had  $6.4  billion  ii  new  Industrial  capital 
Investment,  and  led  the  Nation  In  1964, 
1965,  and  1966. 

He  continued 

Certainly  one  df  the  major  reasons  for 
this  record  growth  is  our  airport  program. 
Many  of  these  neir-to-Ohlo  companies  gave 
as  the  number  oie  reason  for  locating  in 
Ohio  the  fact  thall  a  business  type  airplane 
landing  strip  waaj  within  minutes  of  the 
plant  site.  I 


It  is  my  belief  that  more  States  and 
perhaps  the  Federal  Government  could 
do  more  to  eliminBte  poverty  if  it  adopted 


Governor  Rhodes 
ing  todustry  to 


philosophy  of  attract- 
>rovide  legitimate  Jobs 


^De '.ember  18,  1967 

as  opposed  to  wvemment-sponsored 
"busy-woit"  projects  which  only  tem- 
porarily solve  the  unemployment 
problem. 
As  Governor  Rl^odes  so  aptly  says: 
Someone  miist  *tand  between  tlie  tax 
spender  and  the  ta»  payer.  The  public  will 
pay  for  good  service,  outstanding  programs, 
and  progress.  They  Will  not  stand  for  waste, 
extravagance,  or  boondoggling.  In  Ohio,  we 
Insist  on  giving  a  dollar  value  for  a  dollar 
invested. 


President  Asks  f*r  Fair  Share  for  die 
America  Farmer 


>NOF 

I  OF 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  NUL  SMITH 

O^  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  De^her  15.1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  towa.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
an  excellent  address  over  national  edu- 
cational television.  President  Johnson 
presented  to  the  Nfition  the  report  of  the 
National  Advisory]  Commission  on  Pood 
and  Fiber.  i 

As  the  President!  noted  to  his  remarks, 
America  owes  mu^h  more  to  its  farmers 
than  we  have  returned  to  them. 

Our  farmers  haire  made  us  the  best- 
fed  people  on  eaith,  they  have  richly 
contributed  to  oir  Nation's  economic 
well-being,  and  th«y  liave  enabled  Amer- 
ica to  nobly  respoiid  to  the  pleas  of  the 
world's  hungry  millions.  Yet,  as  the 
President  put  It,  the  farmer  "gets  less 
than  his  fair  shaie  of  the  prosperity." 

For  this  reason,  the  President  estab- 
lished 2  years  ago  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion to  help  America  provide  a  fair  in- 
come to  Its  farmei^  and  a  fair  profit  J^ 
Its  food  and  fiber  Industries. 

The  labors  of  this  special  commission 
underscore  the  President's  concern  for 
finding  the  hard  answers  to  farm  prob- 
lems which  have  feluded  35  Presidents. 

Pew  men  are  asl  uniquely  qualified  to 
tackle  the  problems  as  President  John- 
son— as  he  said,  'lagriculture  Is  a  sub- 
ject that  has  been  tery  close  to  my  heart 
aU  my  Ufe." 

Let  us  hope  thalt  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission's report  will  equip  his  adminis- 
tration and  the  Nation  with  the  tools  to 
bring  the  full  blessings  of  American 
prosperity  to  the  American  farmer  and 
his  family.  I 

I  toclude  to  the  ^cord  the  President's 
remarks  on  the  fooid  and  fiber  report: 
Remarks  of  thk  P|usn>ENT  for  National 
EoucATiONAii  Television,  Food  and  Pibeh 
Report,  Televised  December  7,  1967 
Every  man  enjoys  the  chance  to  talk  about 
something  that  he  Hnows  something  about. 


I  think  that  Is  even 


(true  of  Presidents. 


Agriculture  Is  a  su  )Ject  that  has  been  very 
close  to  my  heart  all  of  my  life.  My  roots 
have  always  been  In  rural  America.  That  1b 
why  I  axn  very  happy  today  to  have  this 
chance   to  remind   nty  fellow   Americans  of 


the  debt  that  I  think 


farmer  and  to  his  fan  ily 


Our  farmers  have 


made  us  the  healthiest 


we  owe  to  the  American 


and  the  best  fed  people  in  all  the  world, 
throughout  all  history.  They  have  given  us 
much  more  than  Just  the  necessities  of  life. 
Every  day,  they  brln ;  us  a  harvest  of  great 


December  18,  1967 
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quantity  and  rare  quality — and  they  do  it 
gt  a  cost  that  the  average  housewife  en 
easily  afford. 

Our  farmers  have  shared  the  richness  of 
tbelr  skill  and  the  eartn  with  a  hungry 
world.  They  have  literally  saved  mlUlons  of 
people  from  starvation. 

American  farm  products  are  vital  to  our 
own  economic  health,  and  to  our  strength  In 
the  markets  of  the  world.  They  form  the 
largest  part  of  America's  International  trade. 

American  farming  techniques  today  are 
miracles  that  create  many  of  the  blessings 
of  our  abundance.  Their  efficiency  Is  the  envy 
and  the  hope  of  so  many  nations  that  seek 
peaceful  and  stable  development. 

Yes,  the  American  farmer  has  given  a 
great  deal  to  his  nation,  and  he  has  given 
much  to  the  world.  And — yes — he  gets  the 
ibort  end  of  the  stick  In  return. 

Par  too  often,  he  gets  less  than  his  fair 
•hare  of  the  prosperity  that  he  has  helped 
create  and  that  he  supports.  He  gets  up  at 
daylight,  he  works   all   day   long,   he   comes 

borne  hot  or  cold  and  tired  to  his  family 

and  he  finally  finds  that  he  has  been  short- 
dianged  for  his  labors.  So  Instead  of  going 
to  bed,  he  sits  up  with  his  wife,  wrestling 
with  the  unpaid  bills  and  wondering  how  to 
meet  the  payments. 

These  things  are  pretty  discouraging.  The 
Wis  are  hard  to  pay  because  the  farmer 
himself  is  underpaid.  We  must  do  better  by 
our  farmers.  We  owe  it  to  them  to  be  fair. 
We  owe  It  to  ourselves  to  be  Jiist — and  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  have  been  either. 

All  of  us — the  college  people,  the  govern- 
ment people,  the  city  people,  the  farm  peo- 
ple, the  American  people.  If  you  please — 
abould  Join  In  conscience  and  bring  new  life 
to  the  American  farmer  and  to  our  agricul- 
tural programs. 

Two  years  ago.  I.  as  the  President  of  the 
American  people,  established  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Pood  and  Fiber  to 
try  to  help  us  achieve  that.  We  sought  and 
secured  30  outetandlng  Americans  to  serve 
oo  this  Commission.  Dean  Sherwood  Berg,  of 
the  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  the  great 
University  of  Minnesota,  acted  as  Chairman. 

The  President  asked  this  Commission  to 
take  a  good,  hard,  long  look  at  our  agricul- 
tural and  our  foreign  trade  policies.  I  now 

have  their  findings  and  recommendations 

and  I  am  encouraged. 

Their  report  will,  I  hope,  move  us  forward 
to  the  goal  we  seek — giving  a  fair  income  to 
our  farmers  for  their  labors — and  giving  a 
fair  return  to  the  investor  in  ova  food  and 
flbo'  Industries. 

That  Is  our  common  responsibility  as 
Americans.  We  ought  to  Uve  up  to  that 
responslblUty.  We  haven't  lived  up  to  it  We 
liave  to  do  something  about  it.  So  I  am  very 
grateful  to  every  member  of  thU  Commis- 
sion for  helping  us  to  recognize  our  debt  to 
our  farmers— for  showing  us  how  we  must 
and  how  we  may  repay  the  farmer— in  full. 

I  know  that  we  don't  have  all  the  final 
answers.  I  know  that  many  of  them  are 
Mojmd  the  corner  that  we  haven't  turned, 
am  I  do  beUeve  they  will  not  come  easy  for 
«ny  of  us:  and  I  do  think  that  I  ought  to 
tell  you  this:— The  search  Is^nderway.— The 
jwch  Is  not  going  to  stop.— We  have  the  very 
oest  men  that  the  President  can  find  doing 
the  searching.  ^ 

"Parmlng,"  it  has  been  said,  "looks  mighty 
«8y  when  your  plow  is  a  pencil,  and  you 
we  sitting  back  In  an  air  conditioned  room 
*  thousand  miles  from  a  cornfield." 

•nils  Commission  has  not  been  looking 
S^K*™^^"*  ^'■°"  '°  »*'■  conditioned  room 
Jrttt  a  pencil  over  the  ear  a  thousand  miles 
n^  the  farm.  Prom  the  very  first,  this 
Commission  understood  that  there  were  no 
Tlr.'^'^T^  ^  *^*  problem.  If  there  were, 
"would  have  been  given  to  the  35  PresldenU 
Who  preceded  me.  This  Commission  has  re- 
J^Jd^e     extreme,     of     pessimism     and 


Our  farmers  generally  have  a  good  deal 
of  pessimism  in  their  system  and  they  have 
a  good  deal  of  Justification  for  It.  Now  and 
then  we  have  an  adventurer  and  one  that  Is 
overly  optimistic. 

But  this  Commission  has  looked  instead, 
not  for  pessimism  or  optimism,  but  for  con- 
structive Ideas — for  fair  proposals — for  what 
they  believe  would  be  reasonable  and  yet 
realistic   solutions. 

Too  often  we  have  had  Idealistic  people 
that  had  their  eyes  on  the  stars  but  did 
not  keep  their  feet  on  the  ground. 

I  hope,  and  I  believe,  that  the  Commission 
lias  succeeded  In  its  general  purpose.  I  be- 
Ueve we  are  all  now  better  eqvdpped  In  our 
national  purpose. 

So  I  am  very  grateful  to  all  of  you  who 
beUeve  as  I  believe — that  there  is  a  better 
day  coming  for  the  American  farmer,  par- 
ticularly If  the  farmer  himself  wUl  tmlte 
and  will  give  some  of  his  good  hard-headed 
thinking  to  this  subject. 

I  think  that  we  need  not  wait  until  the 
cows  ocmie  home  to  see  this  day  come.  Let's 
get  with  It.  Let's  go  at  it.  Let's  unite  and 
put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

In  adversity,  you  know,  the  family  comes 
a  little  closer  together.  Now,  things  are  not 
so  bad  as  to  say  we  are  all  living  in  adversity. 
But  we  do  need  to  better  conditions  on  the 
farms.  If  we  don't,  people  are  not  going  to 
be  on  the  farms  any  mc8-e.  There  are  too  few 
there  now.  One  of  the  reasons  for  all  of  our 
problems,  is  that  so  many  have  left  the 
farms  becaiise  they  were  forced  to. 

So  let's  try  to  put  aside  our  prejudices 
and  our  selfishness  and  our  individual  view- 
points and  try  to  find  an  area  of  agreement 
where  the  farmers  of  the  nation  can  come 
together  and  unite  In  a  common  cause — a 
cause  of  moving  forward  for  a  better  world 
for  those  who  till  the  soil,  and  a  better 
world  for  all  of  those  who  Uve  in  It. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Michigan  Basiaettman  Receives  Well- 
Deserved  Honor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OP  UICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of 
the  current  issue  of  the  Independent  Pe- 
troleum Monthly  and  find  a  special  trib- 
ute to  one  of  my  constituents. 

I  refer  to  the  article  about  Harold  M. 
McClure,  Jr.,  of  Alma,  Mich.,  with  whom 
some  of  my  colleagues  are  acquainted, 
because  he  has  been  here  frequently  and 
has  testified  before  congressional  com- 
mittees. The  occasion  for  the  recogni- 
tion is  his  election  as  the  president  of  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America. 

Mr.  McClure  is  a  very  unusual  man 

full  of  ambition  and  energy — and  a  fellow 
who  sees  a  Job  through  to  completion. 
The  honor  bestowed  on  him  is  well  de- 
served. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Harold  McClitre,  Jr. 

The  late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  was  chair- 
man of  a  Senate  Subcommittee  conducting 
hearings  in  1957.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  a 
younglsh-looKlng  oil  producer  who  had  stated 
firmly  his  position  on  a  question  before  the 
group  of  legislators. 


The  Tennessee  Senator  looked  over  his 
famous  hom-rlmmed  glasses  and  com- 
mented: "Aren't  you  Just  a  bit  young  to  b« 
representing  the  petroleum  industry?" 

Harold  M.  McClure,  Jr.,  of  Alma,  Mich., 
smiled  and  replied :  "Senator,  my  14-year-old 
daughter  would  love  you  for  that  remark." 

Today  that  youngish-looking  father  Is  a 
youngish-looking  grandfather  and  is  the  first 
active  second  generation  Association  member 
to  be  elected  president  of  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America.  He  is  the 
seventeenth  man  to  head  the  organization 
which  was  formed  in  1929. 

Actually,  McClure  is  a  third  generation  oil 
producer.  His  maternal  grandfather.  Gust 
Stelzer,  who  had  come  to  this  country  from 
Germany,  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  in  Ohio,  operating  in  the 
late  1880's  primarily  in  the  Uma-Findlay 
Field,  the  field  which  spawned  the  Pure  Oil 
Co.,  now  a  division  of  Union  OU  Company 
of  California,  Ohio  OU  Co.,  now  Marathon 
Oil  Co.,  and  Sun  Oil  Co. 

In  1918,  Stelzer  and  Harold's  father  formed 
Stelzer  &.  McClure  and  continued  to  operate 
In  Ohio  until  1932  when  the  McClure  fam- 
ily, along  with  many  other  Ohio  independ- 
ents moved  to  Michigan  during  the  early 
Michigan  oil  discoveries  near  Muskegon.  They 
settled  In  Alma  In  1933. 

Harold  actually  was  introduced  to  the  oil 
industry  In  Ohio,  when,  at  the  age  of  five, 
his  father  allowed  him  to  drop  "go-devlls" 
onto  40  quarts  of  mtroglycerin  into  wells 
being  shot.  By  the  time  he  was  11.  Harold 
spent  his  summers  wrenching  rods,  driving 
a  truck  and  other  oil  field  tasks.  When  he 
was  17.  he  was  the  sole  proprietor  of  Allegan 
Pipe  and  Tool  Co.,  the  first  oil  country  ma- 
chine shop  In  the  Southwest  Mioiigut^  boom 
of  1938. 

When  14  employees  working  in  the  shop, 
running  lathes,  threading  pipe,  blacksmlth- 
Ing  and  "doing  any  kind  of  oil  country  ma- 
chine shop  work  for  cable  tool  equipment," 
Harold  was  approached  by  a  large  machine 
shop  operator  from  Butler,  Pa.,  who  said, 
"we're  going  to  put  In  a  shop  or  buy  yours." 

"I  asked  him  how  big  a  check  he  oould 
write.  Then,  with  that  money,  I  bought  three 
rigs  and  later  operated  10  in  aouthwestem 
Michigan  and  southern  Indiana,  working  as 
a  drtlUng  contractor  and  drilUng  wildcats 
near  the  Slosl  Pool  In  Indiana  and  the  Bloom- 
Ingdale  Field  in  Michigan.  That  was  when 
McClure  Drilling  Co.  was  bom."  Harold  re- 
members. That  was  In  the  late  lOaO's. 

"It  was  in  the  Bloomlngdale  area  where  I 
aaw  my  first  oil  field  fire.  In  fact,"  he  said. 
"12  of  ua  were  burned  and  I  was  laid  up  for 
six  weeks.  Things  were  moving  pretty  fast 
at  that  time.  Oil  was  posted  at  tLao  a  bar- 
rel, but  most  of  it  sold  for  60  to  60  cenu  a 
barrel." 

It  was  in  those  early  years  that  McClure 
got  his  oil  field  education.  Now.  a  staunch 
supporter  of  higher  education,  Harold  serves 
on  the  board  of  trustees  of  Albion  College 
and  the  Bflchigan  State  University  Develop- 
ment Fund  and  has  been  chairman  of  th» 
Gratiot  Community  Fund  for  Alma  College. 

"I  am  grateful  for  my  formal  education." 
he  says,  "but  if  I  had  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween formal  and  pracUcal.  I  think  I'd  have 
to  choose  the  pracUcal.  Of  course,  I  recom- 
mend a  good  combination  at  the  two.  if  at 
aU  possible.  I  think  It  U  regrettable  that  the 
teenagers  today  don't  have  the  opportunlUes 
to  get  out  and  do  the  things  we  did  at  the 
same  age  eo  they  can  gain  this  valuable  prac- 
tical training." 

After  his  graduation  from  Alma  High 
School  and  before  World  War  EC,  Harold  at- 
tended OlUo  State  University,  studying  pe- 
troleum engineering,  and  Michigan  State 
University,  where  he  studied  chemical  en- 
gineering. While  In  cadets  during  the  war, 
he  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas, University  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
Polytechnic  at  Ruaaellvllle.  After  earning  his 
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commission  as  lieutenant  In  the  Air  Corps 
when  he  was  stationed  at  Pampa,.Tex.,  he 
served  a  short  stint  In  the  European  Theater 
cf  Operations  and  then  became  a  staff  pilot 
for  the  Eastern  Flying  Training  Command  at 
Maxwell  Field  In  Montgomery,  Ala.  He  flew 
B-lTs,  B-258  and  B-29s. 

"All  this  moving  about  lets  me  claim  to  be 


It  Is  this  dedication  to  stewardship  that 
has  bad  Its  culmination  In  his  election  to 
the  presidency  of  IPAA.  Few  men  can  equal 
bis  Industry  setvice  which,  In-addltlon  to  the 
Association,  Includes  the  positions  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Michigan  Oil  and  Oas  Assn.  and 
the  National  at;rlpi>er  Well  Assn..  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Aitterlcan  Assn.  of  Ollwell  Drill- 


everyone  has  an  opportunity  to  suggest  some 
sort  of  family  entertainment  "It's  the  night 
we  all  look  forward  to,"  the  new  IPAA  pres- 
ident says.  I 

An  avid  sportsitian,  particularly  in  summer 
outdoor  sporting  activities,  Harold  takes  his 
greatest  pleasures  in  sailing.  At  bis  home  on 
Crystal   Lake,   in    the   northwestern   part  of 


part  Southerner  and  part  Yankee,  part  Ar-      Ing  Contracto^,  and  a  member  and/or  dl-     the  lower  Michigan  peninsula,  he  spends  as 


kansan  and  part  Texan.  That  keeps  me  on 
good  terms  with  my  many  friends  In  Texas," 
Harold  says.  "In  fact,  one  man  told  me  'with 
your  accent,  you  could  get  along  fine  in  Texas 
or  Oklahoma'." 

After  three  and  one-half  years  in  the  Air 
Corps.  Harold  returned  In  1945  to  Michigan 
where  he  began  to  Intensify  his  activity  In 
the  oil  Industry.  And,  be  used  his  flying  ex- 
perience to  make  It  pay.  Since  his  discharge 
from  the  service,  be  has  averaged  more  than 
500  flying  hours  every  year,  for  a  total  now, 
combined  with  bis  wartime  flying,  of  almost 
14,000  houra.  He  utilizes  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent his  OMnpany's  two  Beechcraft  Barons. ' 
On  the  company  payroll  Is  a  professional 
pilot  who  is  also  an  A&E  mechanic,  but  In 
the  27-man  staff  are  five  qualified  pilots.  Ac- 
cording to  McClure:  "A  man  who  flies  can  be 
three  times  as  effective  as  one  who  doeent. 
And  in  a  tight  organization  such  as  ours  effi- 
ciency Is  a  prime  factor.  We  have  a  saying 
around  our  office,  'the  first  guy  who  sees  a 
nut  loose  had  better  grab  a  wrench  and  tight- 
en it.'  That's  the  way  we  operate.  No  one  is 
an  expert  In  Just  one  thing." 

IPAA's  seventeenth  president  Is  not  a  man 
to  spend  needless  time  mulling  decisions. 
Rather,  he  Is  quick  to  view  all  skies  of  a  prob- 
lem, ask  evaluating  questions,  and  then 
make  the  decision  so  he  can  move  on  to  the 
next  problem.  These  are  some  of  the  per- 
sonality traits  which  probably  were  Inherited 
from  a  dynamic  father. 

The  elder  McClure,  who  was  known  as 
"Butch"  to  his  many  friends  in  the  Industry 
and  throughout  the  nation,  had  been  a  stal- 
wart in  the  fledgling  oU  Industry  In  Michi- 
gan. At  the  age  of  41,  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
architects  of  Act  61,  the  Michigan  OU  and 
Oas  Conservation  Act,  which  has  been  a 
model  for  several  other  states.  He  served  nine 
years  as  the  first  chairman  of  the  Michigan 
OU  and  Oas  Advisory  Board,  president  of  the 
Michigan  Oil  and   Oas  Assn.,  president  of 


rector  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission, 
National  Petroleum  CouncU  and  the  United 
states  Executive  Reserve  (Department  of  the 
Interior) .  ' 

At  the  time  ^f  the  election,  he  was  serving 
as  chairman  of{  the  IPAA  Import  Policy  Com- 
mittee and  wa|B  vice  chairman  during  1964 
been  a  member  of  this  Im- 
tee  since  1954.  He  was  a  mem- 
tive  Conunittee,  Komlnatlng, 
Natiiral  Oas  and  Incentives 
earlier  service,  he  was  a  di- 
1954,  1958  to  1960  and  1965 
until  the  present.  He  was  IPAA  vice  president 
for  Michigan  from  1955  to  1957  and  had 
served  on  the  Ifagazlne.  Membership.  Public 
Information,  l^ays  &  Means.  Secondary  Re- 
covery and  Western  Hemisphere  committees. 
In  many  of  \  these  activities,  too,  he  fol- 
lowed bis  fathjer's  footsteps.  The  elder  Mc- 
Clure had  served  as  a  director  of  IPAA  from 


and  1965.  He 
portant  coi 
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many  hours  as  hfe  can  arrange  In  the  water. 
In  addition,  be  l4  an  excellent  swimmer  and 
plays  what  he  t^rms  as  a  "passable"  g.xme 
of  golf.  Come  wlriter  time,  however,  Harold  is 
stm  outside,  ofteti  i>artlclpatlng  in  the  rigor- 
ous activities  of  the  Ostego  Ski  Club. 

In  bis  sports  ^  In  bis  business,  he  puts 

attention  to  whatever  he 

his  physical  well  being 

ert  for  the  b\islness  prob- 

every  day. 

ahead  as  president  of  the 
nlzatlon  of  independent  oil 
and  gas  producer^,  McClure  has  some  definite 
Ideas  of  what  hei  hopes  to  accomplish  as  he 
views  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  the  future 
of  the  domestic  i)«troleum  industry. 

"The  Association  has  long  been  a  corner- 
stone of  this  Industry,"  Harold  says.  "It  has 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  the  proper  use  of 
every  talent  available  to  maintain  a  strong 
Industry,  a  strong  producing  segment,  so  that 
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1938  through  ^940,  was  a  vice  president  for     °"^  nation  will  klways  enjoy  an  adequate 


Michigan  in  1^40  and  1941,  director  again 
from  1942  Uiroiigb  1950  and  a  member  of  the 
E&cecutlve  Com^ttee  from  1943  to  1956. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  McClure 
Oil  Co.  In  195oJ  Harold  became  president  and 
soon  acquired]  controlling  Interest  in  Old 
Dutch  Refining  Co.  and  lat«:  added  sub- 
sidiaries engaged  In  pipeline  and  tanker 
transportation  Bs  well  as  storage  and  market- 
ing. Old  Dut(^  Refining  capacity  was  In- 
creased from  4i)00  to  15,000  barrels  daily  and 
later  merged  with  Aurora  Gasoline  Co.  before 
Its  merger  with  Marathon  OU  after  McClure 
sold  it.  At  presnt.  he  is  president  and  chief 
executive  oflScef  of  McClure  Oil  Co.  with  op- 
erations in  sev^  states  and  Joint  ventures  In 
many  others. 

Some  of  his  ^ther  interests  Include  Aurora 
Film  Co..  an  English  firm;  the  Strand 
Theatre,  the  largest  theater  in  Alma  (only 
one)  which  wits  completely  renovated  and 
restored;  McCltre,  Inc.;  Pine  River  Develop- 


the  National  Stripper  WeU  Assn.  and  during^    ment  (Jo.  In  A  ma;  Spring  Meadow  Corp.,  a 


World  War  n  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Council  and  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministration for  Defense. 

He  taught  his  son  that  he  owed  a  steward- 
ship to  the  Industry  in  which  he  was  In- 
volved. "He  preached  and  practiced  this  con- 
cept all  the  time,"  Harold  relates.  "It  was  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Oil  and  Gas  Assn., 
in  November.  1950.  at  Lansing  where  be  suf- 
fered bis  first  stroke.  He  died  four  months 
later. 

"He  told  me  once.  'It  Is  the  obligation  of 
every  person  In  this  Industry.  In  whatever 
segment  and  whatever  position  be  holds,  to 
steward  this  Ood-given  natural  resource." 
This  I  believe  today  Just  as  strongly  as  he 
believed  it  then." 

But  the  elder  McClure  did  not  dictate  to 


large  Nevada  n  Inerals  and  land  development 
company,  Bolx  aal.  Inc.,  and  Alma  shopping 
center  develop]  nent;  and  Is  a  director  of  the 
Michigan  Natiobal  Bank. 

But  his  first;  and  foremost  love  Is  the  ex- 
ploratory and  producing  segment  of  the  oil 
Industry.  "Sometimes  my  wife  asks  me  to 
relax  and  go  Into  the  library  and  read  a 
mystery  or  something  to  get  my  mind  off 
business.  But.  to  me.  there  Is  no  greater  mys- 
tery than  the  bll  exploration  business.  This 
Is  my  greatest  jpleasure.  I'm  living  the  great 
mystery  story. '•Harold  says. 

But,  actually;  his  business  is  probably  his 
second  greatest  pleasure.  First  in  line  is  his 
family.  He  and  his  vrtfe,  Gerry,  the  former 
Geraldlne  Davit  of  Flint,  Mich.,  were  married 
In  Detroit  in  1^1.  They  have  four  chUdren- 


hls  young  and  eager  son.  "I  never  lacked  few     Kathy,  whose  kusband  Is  an  Air  Force  cap 
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bit  room,"  Harold  says.  "My  father  was  not 
one  to  teU  a  person  he  couldn't  do  some- 
tUng.  Rather,  be  let  blm  find  out  for  him- 
self. Then,  he  would  suggest  ways  that  might 
have  been  tried  to  come  out  a  little  better. 
He  was  the  greatest  teacher  I  ever  had. 

"One  of  the  greatest  things  he  ever  taught 
me  was  this  business  of  stewardship  to  the 
indiistry,"  Harold  said.  "I  feel  that  we  must 
use  this  resource  to  the  TnaTimnm  of  our 
technical  capacities.  This  goes  for  the  pro- 
ducer, the  transporter,  the  refiner,  the  mar- 
keter and  the  consumer.  In  my  opinion,  any 
wasting  of  this  fuel  anywhere  along  the  Una 


tain;  Krlsty,  Whose  husband  Is  attending 
Harvard  UnlveKlty  on  a  teaching  feUowshlp; 
Karin,  who  is  U>;  and  Kevin,  nine.  Their  old- 
est daughter  14  the  mother  of  two  cbUdren, 
Kristin  and  Ki^iberley. 

Questioned  about  bis  affinity  for  names 
that  begin  with  the  letter  "K"  Harold  replied 
in  mock  seriousness:  "We  planned  It  that 
way.  You  see,  this  way,  when  we  buy  luggage 
It  belongs  to  all  of  them." 

Friday  nlghti  at  the  McClure  household  Is 
famUy  night  or  fun  night.  This  Is  allowance 
time  for  the  younger  children  and  the  time 


that  each  of 


Jiem  discuss  their  problems 


to  a  aln  against  thto  stewardship,"  he  said,    with  the  who  e  family.  It's  a  night  that 


supply  of  petroleum  at  a  reasonable  cost  to 
the  American  people. 

"We  must  contmue  to  recognize  the  chang- 
Ing  technology  ^hlch  Is  changing  our  in- 
dustry. I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  In  the 
status  quo.  Our  j  membership  miist  change 
to  meet  the  changes.  We'll  see  some  of  the 
most  fertile  oppertunlties  for  independents 
In  the  next  decade,  a  reawakening  of  atti- 
tude. This  reawakening  wUl  be  among  those 
In  policy  making  positions  In  government 
"and  the  public,  14  recognition  of  the  validity 
of  the  policies  which  IPAA  has  long  nur- 
tured— the  necoESity  for  maintaining  a 
strong  domestic  Industry.  If  we  are  alert  to 
this  reawakenldg — as  individuals  and  as 
Association  mempiers — we  can  capitalize  on 
the  opportunltlei." 

On  one  probletn  of  the  Association,  Mc- 
Clure takes  a  stipng  stand:  "I  don't  believe 
in  deficits,  whether  it  be  on  an  individual 
basis,  an  Industr^  basis,  a  government  basis 
or  an  association!  basis.  Deficits  leave  me  In 
a  chUled  attitud^.  Something  must  and  will 
be  done  about  tlUs  problem. 

"I  hope  there  I  wUl  be  a  realization  of  a 
more  adequate  ^rlce  for  our  product  and 
a  better  recognition  of  the  ^eeds  of  our  oil 
and  gas  economjf.  We  must  and  can  expect 
to  grow  in  the  economy  in  which  this  indus- 
try exists.  At  the  same  time,  the  producer 
must  recognize  pis  own  facts  of  life,  too. 
This  Is  particularly  true  as  be  views  his 
support  of  the  Association. 

"Our  Industry!  ^^  been  operating  in  t 
restricted  posltldn  in  a  growing  economy. 
But.  the  contributions  our  industry  makes 
to  this  economy  are  gaining  more  recogni- 
tion and  the  many  segments  of  our  industry 
are  beginning  to  coalesce  toward  a  common 
goal.  Internal  battles  should  be  fought  i&- 
temaUy  and  thien  agreed  upon  solutions 
can  be  presented  which  the  entire  industry 
can  get  behind."  | 

One  of  the  principal  messages  the  new 
president  of  IPAA  hopes  to  get  across  to 
members  of  IPAA  is  the  aidvlce  he  was  given 
and  likes  to  pass ;  on  to  anyone  who  is  reluc- 
tant to  take  a  chiance  on  the  future. 

"Oo  follow  yourdream.  It  may  come  true." 
To  members  of  IPAA,  be  adds:  "Drill  tbst 
extra  wildcat  you  hadn't  planned  and  get 
that  extra  member  you  bad  delayed  talk- 
ing to.  Follow  your  dream.  It  may  come  true 
and  IPAA  wUl  prosper." 

Harold  McClur )  Is  following  his  dream. 


December  18,  1967 

The  Flimsy  Flas-Buriiiiig  Bill 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    inCHIGAjr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
beat  of  a  long  hot  sununer  In  our  cities 
and  the  confusion  over  how  it  could  best 
stifle  the  growing  dissent  ^  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  House  passed  a  so-called 
flag-burning  bill  which  forgot  to  out- 
law burning  flags.  I  fought  this  bill  at 
the  time  it  was  passed,  and  I  only  raise 
the  subject  now  because  I  wish  to  insert 

an  excellent  editorial  on  this  legislation 
into  the  Record. 

No  doubt  some  of  my  colleagues  would 
like  to  forget  the  entire  "flag-burning 
folly,"  but  I  feel  that  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant, if  hot  more  important,  to  remind 
ourselves  of  our  errors,  as  it  is  our 
achievements.  Hopefully,  we  will  not 
have  to  deal  with  such  measures,  aimed 
only  at  stifling  the  dissent  of  perhaps 
overzealous  demonstrators,  in  the  future. 
As  the  Life  editorial  roninds  us,  there 
are  laws  in  each  of  the  50  States  wtiich 
deal  adequately  with  this  problem,  and 
there  was,  and  is,  no  necessity  for  the 
this  kind  of  emotionalism  to  be  brought 
into  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

The  Life  magazine  editorial  of  July  7, 
1967.  follows: 

OaATORICAI.    OVXRKnX   ON    THK   T^JkO   BOX, 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in  rushing 
to  the  defense  of  the  American  flag,  reached 
heights  of  confusion  and  depths  of  plati- 
tudinous bombast.  The  congressmen  were 
outraged — as  were  most  Americans — by  the 
antiwar  types  who  have  lately  burned  or 
desecrated  the  American  flag  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  themselves. 

But  after  five  hours  of  oratorical  splen- 
dor, the  House  passed  a  bill  that  forgot  to 
mention  "burning";  that  is  no  improve, 
ment  over  the  flag-desecration  laws  now 
existing  In  aU  60  state-;  and  that  is  so  poorly 
worded  It  wlU  surely  be  challenged  In  the 
courts.  New  York's  Emanuel  Celler,  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  pro- 
duced the  bin,  had  serious  reservations  about 
it.  But  Celler  is  a  realist  and  explains,  "Who 
can  vote  against  something  like  this?  It's 
like  motherhood." 

The  House  bill  provides  that  "whoever 
casts  contempt  upon  any  flag  of  the  United 
States  by  publicly  mutilating,  defacing,  de- 
filing, or  trampling  upon  it  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both."  The  law  ap- 
plies to  "pictures  or  representations"  as  weU 
ts  actual  flags. 

Everybody  wanted  to  get  In  the  act.  James 
Haley  of  Florida  even  suggested  taking  pro- 
testers "about  600  miles  out  In  the  ocean 
and  handcuff  them,  chain  the  anchor  around 
their  neck  and  throw  them  overboard."  The 
bours  of  debate  made  heavy  demands  on  re- 
«Ued  bits  of  poetry  and  quotations  from 
OUver  Wendell  Holmes,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
George  Washington  and  LltUe  Orphan  Annie. 

As  it  stands,  the  blU  does  not  make  clear 
whether  "casUng  contempt"  must  be  done 
with  Intent— or  whether  It  can  sUnply  be 
construed  that  way  by  a  bystander.  But  the 
BUI  passed  by  385  to  16.  Nearly  lost  In  the 
watorlcal  overkUl,  the  words  of  two  con- 
gressmen made  sense. 

James  Scheuer  (D.-N.T.)   told  the  House. 

we  are  not  In  the  business  of  legislating 

«»nor,  dignity,  good  taste  or  good  sense.  I 
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do  not  believe  we  have  to  rise  to  meet  the 
bait  of  every  Irresponsible  who  finds  a  new 
way  of  making  a  bloody  fool  out  of  him- 
self." We  agree — and  we  strongly  support 
the  suggestion  of  Cornelius  OaUagber  (D.- 
NJ.)  that  "perhaps  we  could  best  resolve  the 
confusion  by  having  a  'bUl  burning'  and  then 
taking  a  new  look  at  this  legislation." 


Recent  Developments  ia  Steel  Technology 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  acissoTTKi 
IN  TECE  HOUdE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11. 1967 

R!r.  CTJRTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  price 
increases  in  steel  products  by  the  major 
U.S.  producer  have  been  the  subject  of 
some  discussion.  For  the  national  econo- 
my as  a  whole  such  price  increases  for 
basic  products  have  important  effects. 
One  effect  is  that  technological  innova- 
tion and  investment  in  modernization, 
wliich  can  enable  steel  to  make  steel  more 
cheaply,  is  spurred.  Another  is  that  users 
of  steel  find  more  eflQcient,  cheaper  ways 
of  using  steel  or  find  substitutes.  Recently 
there  have  been  two  interesting  examples 
of  innovation  In  steel  technology  that  re- 
late to  the  first  of  the  above  effects.  One 
of  them  is  the  recent  achievement  of  the 
Atlantic  Steel  Co.,  of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  wiilch 
after  3  years  of  planning,  testing,  and 
trying,  has  put  into  operation  a  continu- 
ous steel  metal  that  adopts  concepts  of 
the  automotive  processing  industry  in 
terms  of  automation,  quality,  versatility 
and  easy  rei>air. 

In  order  to  realize  their  original  and 
unique  conception  for  a  truly  modem 
steel  facility  Atlantic  Steel  had  to  pro- 
vide special  entrepreneurial  talent.  The 
Pairchild  publication.  Metalworking 
News,  of  November  20.  reports  after 
months  of  discouraging  discussion  with 
mill  builders  and  designers  from  all  over 
the  world  Atlantic  finally,  put  together 
a  family  of  suppliers — several  of  them 
new  to  the  steel  industry — who  are  pro- 
viding under  one  roof  a  highly  unusual 
assortment  of  equipment  tha«  is  said  to 
be  totally  integrated  for  the  first  time. 

In  a  time  of  rising  steel  prices,  it  is 
also  significant  to  note  the  new  accom- 
plishment of  the  Granite  City  Steel  Co 
of  Granite  City,  lU..  which  has  recenUy 
accomplished  an  extension  program 
costing  $140,000,000,  which  enabled  the 
company  to  put  on  stream  an  80-inch 
rolling  mill.  According  to  Granite  City 
Steel's  chairman  and  president,  Nicholas 
P.  Veeder,  the  new  facility  is  as  large,  as 
powerful  and  as  advanced  as  any  hot 
strip  mill  in  the  world.  Significantly  the 
Granite  City  Steel  Co.  also  recently 
eliminated  the  geographic  price  differ- 
ential of  $2  a  ton  that  has  existed  since 
1958.  thus  making  it  competitive  with 
anyone  in  the  United  States. 

Immediately  following  is  an  article 
from  the  November  10  edition  of  Metal- 
working  News  describing  the  Atlantic 
Steel  Co.'s  achievement,  and  an  article 
from  the  St.  Louis  P06t-DlQ>atch  of  No- 
vember 7.  1967,  describing  the  Granite 
City  Steel  Co.'s  achievement: 


[From   Metalworking   News.   Nov.   20,   19671 

AnjiNTic's  Febsh   APpaoACH 
(By  Donald  D.  Cooke  and  George  Adcock) 

Atlanta. — Atlantic  Steel  Co.  here  is  on  the 
verge  of  putting  to  the  test  its  boldly  uncon- 
ventional answer  to  the  problems  facing 
many  steelmakers. 

The  key:  Departure  from  the  usual  two- 
roll  rod  mill  with  a  continuous  three-roll 
mill  which  is  rapidly  being  assembled  for 
startup  late  next  month. 

The  mill  has  been  painstakingly  designed 
to  confront  specific  needs  at  Atlantic  whlcb 
are  common  also  to  much  of  the  industry — 
efllclency  lags  and  sagging  profit  margins. 
Imports,  high  quality  demands,  skilled  labor 
shortages,  diversification  reluctance. 

Three  years  ago,  said  production  vice-presi- 
dent. Prank  Reese.  "We  started  strtvlng  to 
design  out  the  variables  in  roUlng.  We  came 
to  the  conclusion  we  had  to  have  something 
advanced,  not  something  from  the  past." 

He  and  bis  colleagues  set  some  high  stand- 
ards: 

The  mill  must  be  relatively  free  of  skUl  de- 
mands. 

It  must  adopt  concepts  of  the  automotive 
and  processing  industj-y,  with  bluest  quaUty 
assured  by  method. 

It  must  duplicate  quality  time  after  time. 

It  would  need  only  preventive  mainte- 
nance, not  breakdown  repair. 

In  addition,  the  mill  was  to  be  Imllt 
capable  of  handling  not  only  larg«'  colls 
than  generally  available  (up  to  5.000 
pounds),  but  carry  the  ability  to  handle  a 
wide  range  of  metals  beyond  carbon  steel — 
thus  representing  a  potential  major  new  di- 
rection for  Atlantic  Steel. 

The  mlU  is  nearly  resMly  to  run  and  Hugh 
F.  McCarley,  vice-president  of  sales  and 
marketing,  enthusiastically  envisions  great 
benefits  for  his  team,  which  will  be  expand- 
ing to  handle  the  mill's  increased  capabUlty. 

Better  quality  in  Atlantic's  wire  products 
and  a  wider  assortment  of  rod  sizes  for  con- 
verters is  just  the  beginning,  declared  Mr. 
McCarley.  Other  goodies  in  the  hopper: 

The  trend  among  rod  fabricators  Is  toward 
use  of  larger  and  larger  coil  sizes.  Not  many 
are  in  the  5,000-pound  range  at  the  moment, 
Mr.  McCuKey  admitted,  but  AUantlc  wlU  be 
set  toyscourage  and  follow  the  movement 
upwJtM. 

stainless  and  superalloys,  not  now  in  the 
Atlantic  rfi>ertoire,  can  be  shot  through  the 
mill  either  for  end  conversion  by  Atlantic  or 
tooled  for  others. 

Nonferrous  metals  such  as  fast-growing 
aluminum  and  promising  titanivim  offer  no 
dlfllculty  for  the  new  equipment,  giving  the 
company  important  new  market  and  profit 
capability. 

The  equipment  now  coming  on  line  realizes 
a  program  that  Mr.  Reese  and  James  Owen, 
manager  of  planning  and  development  must 
have  many  times  thought  of  giving  up. 

But  after  months  of  discouraging  discus- 
sion with  mill  builders  and  designers  from 
all  over  the  world,  Atlantic  finally  put  to- 
gether a  tlgbt-knlt  family  of  suppUers — 
several  new  to  the  steel  Industry— who  ara 
providing  under  one  proof  a  highly  unusual 
assortment  of  equipment  that  is  totally  In- 
tegrated for  the  first  time. 

MACHINE   CONCEPT 

"It's  time  we  Introduced  a  machine  con- 
cept to  steel  production  rather  than  old  mlU 
Ideas,"  declared  Mr.  Reese,  as  be  and  Jim 
Owen  described  bow  their  rod  mlU  wUl  work 
In  Brief: 

Billets  first  are  heated  In  a  range  of  900  to 
3600  degrees  In  a  walking  beam  furnace,  be- 
Ueved  only  the  second  or  third  such  furnace 
installed  in  this  country.  One  man  operating 
a  console  discharges  hot  bUlet  from  the 
furnace  for  conveyance  to  the  swing  fotge 
also  with  only  a  unit  with  also  nearly  unique 
In  IT.S.  steel  mills. 

The  Kocks  swing  forge  wlU  typically  knock 
a  7  X  7-ineb  blUet  down  to  a  3^  square  for 
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«  pass  tlurougb  two  45-degree  roll  stands, 
rounding  it  enough  for  entry  into  the  first 
of  the  three  roll  mills,  also  bmit  by  Kocks, 
of  Oennany. 

Entering  the  primary  five-stand  block  at 
about  2%  square  round  and  without  twist- 
ing, the  rod  train  will  belt  tbrougb  a  10- 
Btand  Intermediate  Mock  and  finally  a  12- 
stand  three-roUer  at  a  breakln  speed  of  7,200 
feet  a  minute.  With  an  18  per  cent  reduction 
In  each  Mock,  the  rod  will  coll  at  a  minimum 
of  O.ira  Inch  In  diameter. 

VAaiATIONS   POSSIBLX 

This  will  be  the  basic  pattern,  Bfr.  Reese 
said,  but  Infinite  variations  are  possible. 
Rolls  can  be  bypassed  with  ease  to  come  out 
with  rod  In  size  ranges  to  lVi«  Inch  diameter, 
and  Atlantic's  planning  crew  is  even  thinking 
of  ^  Inch  precision  rounds  when  cooling 
beds  are  added  later. 

The  mill's  rated  capacity  la  25  tons  an 
hoiir — giving  It,  under  6  day  week  conditions, 
an  annual  capacity  of  around  150.000  tons 
of  carbon  steel. 

But  the  enthusiastic  group  responsible  for 
the  mill's  development  foresees  speeds  of  up 
to  10,000  feet  a  minute  and,  with  additional 
roLUng  equipment  that  Is  being  considered, 
still  higher  speeds  might  be  possible — ^pro- 
viding the  rolls  can  take  It. 

Certainly  the  electrical  S3rstem  can.  Each 
mill  unit  Is  powered  by  either  one  or  two 
1,600  hOTsepower  motors  that  formerly  drove 
the  engines  of  Naval  destroyer  escorts. 

These  electrlcals  were  supplied  by  Du- 
queane  Electric,  of  Pittsburgh,  in  its  first 
participatloQ  in  a  total  mill  system.  Du- 
quesne  saved  Atlantic  $1  million  by  finding 
I-  the  World  War  II  ship  motors  and  after  re- 

It  conditloinlng  they   "are   better   than   new." 

I'  noted  William  Rhymer,  Atlantic's  manager 

u  of  engineering. 

^  XUaiCAI.    SKILLS 

It  "This  mill  has  been  designed  to  eliminate 

H  Tartables  and  thereby  the  skill  required  is 

;  minimized,"  explained  Prank  Reese. 

t  All     mill     ccmtrols     and     sequencing     Is 

J  achieved  by  one  operator.  Attendants  monl- 

•J  tor  the  operation  of  various  machine  oom- 

Iponents  and  must  be  on  hand  for  roll 
changes,  but  failure  of  any  critical  point — 
such  as  a  temperature  change — is  Indicated 
by  an  elaborate  relay  system  for  the  console 
operator. 

"All  that  Is  necessary  to  get  a  proper  size 
out."  said  Jim  Owen,  "is  to  put  a  proper  size 
1  in."  Through  sensors  on  the  lube  controls  at 

,  the  ends  of  the  stands  the  effect  of  cobbling 

la  minimised  shears,  alerted  automatically, 
cut  Into  little  pieces  the  cobbled  portions  of 
the  rod  which  drop  into  an  underground  sys- 
tem for  conveyance  to  waiting  cars  and  re- 
meltlng. 

When  the  rolls  wear  down — as  they  are 
expected  to  after  about  600  tons  of  operations 
with  carbon  steel — the  power  to  the  entire 
block  Is  simply  unplugged  along  with  oil, 
grease  and  water  snap-on  connections  and 
the  blocks  pushed  to  the  roll  grinding  shop. 

A  new  block  with  freshly  ground  rolls  waits 
to  swing  easily  Into  place  as  soon  as  the  on- 
line unit  wears  out. 

All  rolls  can  be  ground  to  dimension  while 
mounted  in  the  stands — no  need  to  break 
down  a  stand  until  it's  ready  for  scrap.  Each 
stand  can  be  ground  to  precise  dimensions 
according  to  a  template  and  an  optical  scan- 
ner indicates  when  the  required  opening  Is 
achieved.  Then  the  roll  stand  is  rotated  180 
degrees  and  placed  one  stand  further  up  the 
line. 

•Time  utllhsatlon  is  what  we're  talking 
about  here,"  Mr.  Reese  pointed  out.  "Our 
utilization  will  be  very  high.  Well  save  time 
on  mill  changeovers.  well  save  maintenance 
and  roll  changing  time,  well  expect  to  have 
a  bar  In  the  mill  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the 
time  and  work  toward  95  per  cent  utilization. 


S7FFLIEXS    CIRO 

Frank  Reese  md  Jim  Owen  kept  turning 
the  conversatloii  again  and  again  back  to 
the  credit  for  the  project  that  must  be  given 
the  supplier  team  and  to  others  In  the  com- 
pany, partlciilarly  Mr.  Rhymer  and  Glenn 
Hlghtower,  roUing  mill   superintendent. 

"We  Just  co)4dn't  have  done  this  if  our 
suppliers  didn't  have  faith  In  our  idea,"  Mr. 
Reese  said.  Stntfe  the  project  Is  an  unusual 
one,  Atlantic  olflclals  emphasized  how  criti- 
cal It  was  that  ^ach  supplier  realize  Uiat  he 
could  get  a  lot  out  of  the  program  If  he  tried 
to  do  the  best  far  his  own  reputation. 

WhUe  the  prlbdples  of  three-roU  steel  re- 
ducing are  well  established  In  tube  stretch- 
ing, Atlantic's  mill  Is  the  first  to  bring  three 
rolls  into  a  total  mill  concept.  Kocks  has 
supplied  only  finishing  trains  to  several 
American  and  Suropean  rod  mills. 

Atlantic  brought  its  total  concept  to 
Kocks  and  Jlmi  Owens  spent  3  months  in 
Germany  after  the  contract  was  signed  In 
July,  1966,  but  Mr.  Reese  had  high  praise  for 
the  extra  effort  Kocks  has  Invested  In  mak- 
ing the  mill  a  Success. 

The  same  apolles,  he  said,  to  Seals  Corp.. 
the  furnace  bunder.  Duquesne  Electric  and 
W.  Vance  MlddoUgh,  of  Cleveland,  which  per- 
formed the  ovefall  facilities  engineering. 

Not  the  least  t^nusual  aspect  of  the  $7  mil- 
lion-plus projedt  has  been  the  speed  of  its 
culmination.  Ulttle  of  the  equipment  was 
even  designed  When  the  contract  was  signed 
last  year,  and  Atlantic's  first  test,  completion 
of  the  mill  in  a  few  weeks,  follow  hard  on  the 
iieels  of  its  Apr]^  groimdbreaklng. 

[Prom   the   St.  [Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch. 

rov.  7.  1967] 
GEAifrrx  Crrr  ^tkkl'b  New  Mtt.i.  to  Boost 
rACTuaiNc  IN  AaxA 
(By  William  H.  Keeter) 

With  the  cdmpleUon  of  Granite  City 
Steel's  9140,00^,000  expansion  program, 
which  was  oelobrated  yesterday,  the  com- 
pany has  taken  b  major  step  to  remain  com- 
petitive and  to  make  St.  Loulb  a  more  im- 
portant steel  and  manufacturing  center. 

Illinois  Governor  Otto  Kerner,  at  a  lunch- 
eon given  by  tht  company  for  civic  and  busi- 
ness leaders  in  the  metropolitan  area,  coni 
gratulated  the  (tompany  on  undertaking  the 
expansion  as  a  step  that  would  help  Insure 
the  continuation  of  its  position. 

He  also  pralstd  the  small  amount  of  lost 
time  due  to  Jurisdictional  strikes  during  the 
4.000,000  manhours  of  work  on  the  expansion 
and  for  the  company's  outlays  for  air  pollu- 
tion control.  __ 

Following  th«  luncheon.  Governor  Kerner 
pushed  a  buttaa  to  symbolize  the  start  of 
the  80-inch  rolling  mill,  which  la  a  major 
feature  of  the  •xpansion  program.  The  mill 
has  been  In  operation  since  Aug.  3. 

The  expansion  program  added  30  per  cent 
to  Granite  City  Bteels  capacity.  It  was  1,700,- 
000  tons  of  Ingots  a  year  and  now  ib  2,200,000 
tons  a  year. 

Equally  Important  is  the  Improvement  in 
quality  of  product  which  the  company  ex- 
pects to  achieve  from  the  new  eqiiipment. 
The  rolling  mill  Is  computer  controlled. 

Nicholas  P.  Veeder,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent, said  the  mill  was  "as  large,  as  powerful 
and  as  advanced  as  any  hot  strip  mill  in  the 
world.  You  woq't  find  a  mill  equal  to  this 
one  In  Pittsburg  and  you  won't  find  a  mill 
any  letter  In  Ohlcago." 

The  rolling  mill  and  the  basic  oxygen  fur- 
nace, which  also  was  a  part  of  the  expansion 
program,  have  made  Granite  City  Steel 
"competitive  wjth  anyone  in  the  United 
States,"  Veeder  said.  The  company  recently 
eliminated  the  geographic  price  differential 
of  92  a  ton  that  has  existed  since  1958. 

The  price  redi*:tlon  Is  expected  to  make  the 
St.  Louis  area  more  attracUve  to  new  in- 
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dustry  which  uses  kteel.  Veeder  said.  He  noted 
that  Granite  aty  Steel,  which  suppUes  the 
A.  O.  Smith  Co.  plant  in  Granite  City  for  the 
production  of  automobile  frames,  was  largely 
resi>onslble  for  tha  location  of  the  plant  here 

Granite  City  Steel  makes  aU  of  its  steel 
from  the  basic  oxygen  furnaces,  which  are 
substantially  more  efficient  than  the  open 
hearth  furnaces  previoufly  used. 

The  company  la  under  pressure  to  utilize 
Its  Increased  capacity  and  to  Improve  it* 
earnings,  which  have  been  depressed  by  large 
write-offs  of  eqtUppient  that  had  to  be  aban- 
doned when  the  new  furnaces  and  mill  were 
put  into  use,  and  ty  other  factors. 

In  its  peak  yeaP— 1865— Granite  City  Steel 
shipped  1.179,840  tons  of  products  and  pro- 
duced 1,421,127  tons  of  ingots. 

The  record  output  was  1.441,845  tons  of 
Ingots  In  1964,  whjch  amounts  to  66  per  cent 
of  the  capacity  of  the  new  faclllOea. 

The  recent  price  cut  and  a  more  intensive 
marketing  effort  9re  expected  to  bring  new 
business  to  the  company,  a  sales  executive 
of  the  company  said  yesterday.  Some  cus- 
tomers in  the  St.  Louis  area  have  given  the 
company  oommltibents  which  are  expected 
to  be  translated  into  firm  orders  soon. 

Steel  is  bought  ^or  future  deUvery  and  the 
full  effect  of  the  Iprlce  cut  Is  not  expected 
to  be  realized  by  the  company  until  next  year, 
the  sales  manager  faid. 
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Report  OB  the  POtfa  Congress  by  Cob- 
gressmui  Bei^  B.  Blackbam,  Fourth 
EKstrict  of 


EXTENSI 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  BENJAIIIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

GxoaciA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Dpcember  IS.  1967 

Mr.  BLACKBlJRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  moves 
toward  adjoumiient.  I  have  had  time  to 
think  about  some  pieces  of  major  legisla- 
tion which  we  have  acted  upon.  It  Is  quite 
obvious  that  the  Bctions  of  the  90th  Con- 
grress  will  have  a  major  effect  on  the  lives 
of  all  Americans  for  many  years  to  come. 

Therefore,  I  l^ave  decided  to  send  a 
newsletter  to  my  constituents  explaining 
the  actions  taken  by.  this  Congress.  For 
my  colleague's  information,  I  hereby  In- 
sert my  monthly  newsletter  into  the 
Record  :  ' 

RZPOST  ON  THX  90tR  CONGRESS  BT  CONGRESS- 

MAw  B«w  B.  Blackbobn,  PotraxK  District 

OF  Georgia 

Deab  PaiEiros:  The  90th  Congress  is  now 
over,  the  results  1^  and  its  theme:  "return 
to  responsible,  representative  government." 
Most  obvious  in  the  House;  not  so  obvious  in 
Senate  where  Johzeon  controls.  The  Adminis- 
tration procedure  this  year  was  to  depend  on 
large  Senate  majorities  to  force  compromise 
on  most  of  its  Wa*'  on  Poverty  bills  and  ap- 
propriations bills.  House  would  vote  cuts  in 
spending;  Senate  ^ould  authorize  more  than 
Administration  a^ed  for;  then,  be  able  to 
drive  bills  through  in  conference  committees. 
Only  one  vote  for  House  conferees  and  one 
for  Senate  conferees  there.  Compromise  bill 
usually  resulted.  Mo  bill  Is  all  bad. 

War  on  Poverty  legislation  is  example.  Pov- 
erty does  exist;  efforts  to  eliminate  continued. 
But.  not  by  direct  hand-outs.  One  of  first 
bills  I  Introduced  0.R.  4S$2 — Human  Invest- 
ment Act)  provided  a  tax  credit  to  Industry 


for  setting  up  manpower  training  programs 
to  mcrease  skills  of  the  poor.  C^led  for  locat- 
ing these  Industries  in  blighted  or  poor  areas. 
/  believe  private  enterprise  system  can  best 
train  lal>or  forces  "on-the-job."  Present  pro- 
gram encotirages  recipients  to  seek  "some- 
thing for  nothing";  discourages  'seeking  em- 
ployment: encourages  Illegitimacy  and  In- 
dolence. 

Joined  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  (R.  111.) 
and  number  of  House  colleagues  In  co-spon- 
soring Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act.  This 
bill  encourages  and  permits  home  ownership 
by  low  income  groups.  Home  ownership  stabi- 
lizes fanUlles;  develops  pride  and  responsibil- 
ity. Also,  Joined  colleagues  in  co-sponsoring 
the  Goodell  bill  for  "EcoTiomic  Crusade". 
This  was  alternative  to  O.E.O.;  called  for 
structural  changes  In  welfare  programs. 
Would  have  broken  up  O.E.O.,  put  functions 
under  Departments  already  established; 
would  prevent  federal  agencies  from  by- 
passing state  organlzaUons;  would  prevent 
0 JI.O.  personnel  from  building  political  orga- 
nizations. I  felt  an  afllrmative  vote  for  O.E.O. 
was  an  endorsement  of  Inefficiency  and 
waste. 

Next  year,  above  bills  uHll  be  pushed.  Many 
Hoxise  Democrats  favor  this  approach.  Many 
Joined  with  us  this  year,  reacting  to  wide- 
spread discontent  with  administration  pol- 
icies by  constituents.  Tax  Increase  legisla- 
tion U  good  example.  RepubUcan  leadership, 
supported  by  many  House  Democrats,  asked 
for  no  tax  Increase  iinless  accompaiUed  with 
sizeable  cuts  In  non-defense  spending.  John- 
son refused.  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, chaired  by  Wilbur  Mills  (D.  Ark.)  re- 
fused to  do  anything  about  taxes  unless  Ad- 
ministration. In  good  faith,  cut  spending. 
Deficit  spending  by  federal  government  U 
primary  source  of  Inflation.  Tax  increases 
have  been  used  to  statHlize  small  inflation- 
ary trends.  Imt  would  not  be  sufficient  now 
to  cut  deficit  by  more  than  6  billion.  Let's 
look  at  this. 

Spending  and  taxes  were  basic  Issue  in 
90th  Congress.  Since  1961.  Administration 
•pent  6i  billion  more  than  taken  In.  mostly 
non-defense  spending.  Between  I960  and 
flscal  1968.  increased  from  48.6  billion  to 
96.8  billion.  "Guns  and  butter"  was  Johnson 
law,  and  to  persuade  90th  Congress  to  pass 
tax  Increase  he  deliberately  underestimated 
cost  of  Vietnam  War  to  make  deficit  look 
small.  Look  at  docimiented  record.  January 
Johnson  forecast  deficit  of  8.7  billion.  By 
June,  this  was  11  billion.  By  June  30th.  Con- 
fess estimated  true  deficit  of  between  30-35  -^ 
bllUon.  Gardner  Ackley,  top  Johnson  eco- 
nomic advisor,  cried  "Outrageous".  Johnson 
reversed  him  six  weeks  later,  admitted  "29 
Wlllon  deficit  possible".  Credibility  gap  very 
real  here.  To  say  21  bllUon  error  In  forecast 
in  six  months  was  "poor  planning",  as  John- 
son admitted,  was  ridiculous.  It  was  de- 
Uoerate,  designed  to  mislead  Congress  and 
American  people. 

Johnson's  tax  proposals  followed  Identical 
pattern.  In  January,  he  said  he  would  pro- 
pose a  6%  surtax.  Months  passed.  No  pro- 
pojal.  On  August  3rd,  his  tax  message  was 
sent,  but  for  10%  t  He  promised  two  blUlon 
em  m  spending,  if  Congress  would  approve 
tax  proposal.  House  Ways  and  Means  said 
only  a  token  gesture,  refused  to  take  any  ac- 
Bon  until  Johnson  made  real  cuts.  When 
witain  devalued  pound.  Johnson  rushed  to 
w«Pw.  A  tax  cut  now  "necessity  to  rescue 
tte  dollar."  Promised  real  cuts,  but  figures 
fere  rigged.  Afore  than  half  of  four  billion 
m  cuts  were  not  real  cuts,  but  "savings". 
iy^J^'i  "«»»«  Chairman  Mills  again  was 
not  fooled,  again  refused  to  consider  biU  for 
w«  cut.  Credibility  again  very  suspect, 
"owtees  by  Johnson  broken  here  time  after 
*»»«•  Agencies  Issue  false  reports  on  com- 
™W;  press  issues  big  headllhos  on  Johnson 
P««ons.  later  shifted,  but  not  reported 
*^to«»  people  refect  thU  type  of  govern- 
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It  was  a  busy  year  for  your  Congressman. 
Of  22  bills  entered,  most  far-reaching  were 
those  providing  for  the  Human  Investment 
Act;  HJi.  7608.  providing  for  increasing  the 
Standard  Income  Tax  Deduction  from  $600.00 
to  $lfi00.00:  HJR.  13313  providing  for  allow- 
ing Diploma  Schools  of  Nursing  to  partici- 
pate in  funds  available  under  the  National 
Nursing  Act.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  nurses 
graduated  each  year  are  from  diploma 
BchooU.  H.R.  13503  provided  for  a  tax  credit 
for  higher  education,  up  to  $675.00;  iTicludes 
colleges,  business,  technical  and  vocational 
schools;  HJR.  13753  provides  a  mandatory 
penalty  of  10  years  for  first  offense  committed 
with  weapon  that  has  moved  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce;' 25  years  for  second  of- 
fense. Does  not  affect  average  citizen  in  any 
way. 

Also  entered  bills  to  prevent  Supreme 
Court  from  overruling  or  reviewing  decision 
of  lower  courts  where  confession,  freely  ob- 
tained, was  used  In  evidence;  a  resolution  de- 
manding Johnson  cease  arUL  desist  from 
withholding  highway  funds;  one  stating  the 
Panama  Canal  is  vital  to  our  defense  and 
must  remain  under  U.S.  Jurisdiction;  one 
calling  for  overthrow  of  Castro;  one  m- 
structlng  Attorney-General  Ramsey  to  prose- 
cute all  who  willfully  violate  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act,  bum  draft  cards;  and  one.  to  Xmng 
the  anti-riot  Xrill  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration. 

Tour  Washington  office  and  new  District 
office  (now  in  former  post  office  building  in 
Decatur)  is  staffed  to  serve  you.  Nearly  400 
cases  were  processed  this  year— problems 
constituents  had  with  the  military,  social 
security,  draft  boards,  H.E.W.,  H.UJJ..  and 
others.  Can't  guarantee  success  everytime, 
but  do  help  In  most  cases.  Cut  red-tape 
mostly,  get  answers  fast  when  emergencies 
face  you.  //  you  visit  Washington,  office  ar- 
ranges tours— White  Hoxiae,  Congress,  P.B.I. 
Staff  has  "can-do"  attitude,  proud  of  their 
opportiuUty  to  serve  you. 

First  come,  first  served.  Some  400  brand- 
new  annuals  from  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Outdoors,  U.S.A.  Also,  some  500  Viet- 
nam War  Maps,  and  oper  200  new  Congres- 
sional Calendars  for  1968.  Just  write  for 
your  free  copies  to:  Congressman  Ben  B 
Blackburn,  Fourth  DUtrict  of  Georgia.  1019 
Longworth  House  Office  Building.  Waahlns- 
ton.  D.C.  20616. 

This  Report  Is  being  sent  to  every  home  in 
the  Fourth  District.  It's  paid  for  by  me  and 
anyone  else  who  sends  in  a  donation  for  thU 
purpose.  It's  been  our  experience  that  news 
of  what  Congress  is  doing  occasionally  is 
very  spotty,  facts  are  lacking.  Stories,  es- 
pecially about  RepubUcans.  are  often  not 
complete;  lack  depth;  often  slanted.  Peel  you 
would  rather  receive  periodic  reports;  get 
my  polnt-of-vlew  so  you  can  evaluate  It  in 
line  with  your  thinking  on  vital  issues.  Let 
me  hear  from  you  on  this. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  letting  me  serve 
you  In  Congress, 

Very  Sincerely  yours, 

Ben  B.  Blackbuhk, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Mondde  oa  McCarthy,  by  David  S.  Broder 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF  CAUFOBma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  occa- 
sionally there  are  pieces  of  political  com- 
mentary In  our  newspapers  which  are 


so  interesting  or  controversial  that  they 
deserve  a  wider  audience. 

One  such  commentary  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Wasl.lngton  Post  under  the 
byline  of  David  S.  Broder.  I  would  like 
to  insert  this  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

MINNXSOTAN    MONDALX    ATTEMPTS    To    PLACX 
Sput  in  Pebspectivk 
(By  David   S.   Broder) 
Prom   his  uncomfortable   position  In   the 
middle  of  the  fight  between  his  fellow-Mlnne- 
sotans,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Eugene  J 
McCarthy,    the    state's    Junlcw    Democratic 
Senator.  Walter  F.  Mondale.  has  tried  to  put 
in   perspective   the   Vietnam   poUcy  disoute 
that  divides  his  Party.  *~     '         h   >« 

In  a  speech  last  month  to  a  Toung  Demo- 
crate'  meeUng  in  St.  PaiU.  later  inserted  In 
the  Congressional  Record.  Mondale  addressed 
himself  to  the  "emotion  gap,"  the  disparity 
so  often  noted  In  this  column  between  "the 
real  differences  and  the  Imagined  differ- 
ences" In  the  Vietnam  debate. 

Recently,  this  reporter  attempted  to  argue 
that  the  11  months  before  next  year's  elec- 
tion offer  the  President  very  limited  oppor- 
tumties  for  changing  course  in  Vietnam 
Therefcwe.  it  was  suggested,  this  is  no»a  time 
for  "imllnolted  poUtlcal  warfare"  by  the 
critics  of  the  Vietnam  policy. 

McCarthy's  candidacy,  from  this  viewpomt, 
represente  a  serious  case  of  "poUUcal  over- 
WU."  There  U  a  glaring  disparity  between 
the  means  he  has  chosen — attempting  to 
defeat  Mr.  Johnson  for  renomlnatlon  In  the 
primaries— and  his  end— a  rather  limited 
change  in  oxir  policy  In  Vietnam. 

Mondale's  speech,  made  before  McCarthy 
announced,  shows  most  vividly  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  hU  candidacy  poses  for 
Uberal  Democrats  who  share  many  of  his 
concerns  about  the  war  but  reject  the  tacttcs 
he  has  chosen  to  use. 

In  this  talk,  Mondale  dweUed  on  the  twin 
dangers  of  "assigning  broad  significance  to 
the  narrow  distinctions"  In  the  Vietnam  de- 
bate and  of  forgetting,  in  the  emotion  of 
that  debate,  the  existence  of  other,  more  fim- 
damental  Issues. 

It  U  Important  to  note  at  this  point  that 
Mondale  himself  disagrees  with  some  of  o\ir 
present  policies  In  Vietnam — noUbly  bomb- 
ing targete  beyond  the  enemy  supply  lines— 
and  has  called  for  radical  measures  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  Improve  the  army  and 
reduce  the  "manifest  corruption"  in  the 
country.  Long  ago,  he  came  out  for  direct 
negotiations  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front. 

"All  of  these  statements,"  he  said,  "fall 
within  the  limits  of  support  of  the  Admin- 
istration In  Vietnam  .  .  .  because  they  rec- 
ognize the  reaUty  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinued U.S.  presence  there"  and  because  "the 
desire  for  negoUation  does  not  separate  sup- 
porters Of  the  Administration  from  oppo- 
nente  of  the  AdmlnlstraUon,  except  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  seek  to  overslmpUfy  the 
debate."  ' 

There  is  a  legitimate  Issue,  Mondale  con- 
ceded with  those  who  call  for  all-out  war 
or  unUateral  withdrawal,  and  perhaps  even 
with  those  who  want  the  bombing  stopped 

But  McCarthy  has  advocated  none  of  those 
things— not  even  the  bombing  halt  His 
stated  alternative  to  Administration  policy 
Is  gradual  military  de-escalation  leading  to 
a  negotiated  setUement  producing  a  coalition 
government  In  Saigon.  This  Is  so  plainly 
within  what  Mondale  called  "the  limits  of 
support  of  the  Administration  In  Vietnam" 
that  It  U  difficult  to  accept  this  as  an  ex- 
planation for  what  McCarthy  is  doing. 

It  may  be  true,  as  Mondale  told  the  Toimg 
Democrats  In  BUnneeota,  that  "we  have  failed 
in  Vietnam,  as  we  have  often  failed  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  achieve  the  Ideals  we  have 
set  for  ourselves." 
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What  cannot  be  overemphasized  la  his  ool- 
lateral  arg\unent  that  the  "obeesslTe,  emo- 
tional debate"  over  Vietnam  Is  diverting  us 
"from  other  problems  .  .  .  where  the  fragile 
coalition  for  progress  Is  In  danger  of  break- 
ing down.' 

He  ticked  them  off  In  his  speech:  the  grow- 
ing gap  between  the  rich  and  poor  nations 
and  the  refusal  of  the  advanced  coxintrles  to 
make  the  foreign  aid  Investment  necessary 
to  sustain  development  In  the  southern 
hemi^>here;  the  threat  to  world  trade  from 
the  rising  protectionist  fever;  the  crippling 
of  the  United  Nations  as  an  agency  for  peace; 
the  growing  racial  antagonism  In  this  coun- 
try; the  crisis  In  hoiislng,  education  and.  jobs 
for  the  residents  of  the  urban  ghettos. 

In  a  single  sentence,  Mondale  stated  what 
many  see  as  the  flaw  and  peril  In  the  activ- 
ities Off  those  would  split  the  Democratic 
Party  In  hopes  of  achieving  some  slight  shift 
In  Vietnam  policy.  "I  cannot  see,"  Mondale 
said,  "a  world  with  only  one  Issue  and  one 
position  that  can  be  taken  on  that  issue." 

McCarthy  himself  may  have  made  the  es- 
sential point  about  his  present  candidacy  in 
his  1960  book,  "Frontiers  in  American  De- 
mocracy," when  he  quoted  with  approval 
Ernest  LefevM's  remark  that,  "One  can  be 
pure  or  responsible  in  politics;  be  cannot 
be  Iwth."  To  this  observw,  McCarthy  has 
chosen  doctrinal  ptirity  over  reaponslbllity. 


Congress  and  National  Sccority  Affairs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  BOTTTH  OtaOT.TTT* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15, 1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OBO.  I  Include  a  most  Interesting  talk 
given  by  Dr.  Ernest  S.  Griffith,  former 
Director  of  the  Legislative  Ref  ence  Serv- 
ice, Library  of  Congress.  Dr.  Griffith  has 
prepared  an  Interesting  lecture  on  the 
Congress  and  our  national  security.  I 
am  sure  all  Members  will  read  It  with 
much  profit  and  interest: 

CONGSBSa  AKD  NATIONAL  SECTTBXTT  AJTAISS 

(By  Dr.  Knest  S.  Grlfflth) 

Before  launching  into  the  meat  of  the 
lecture,  I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  things 
In  preliminary  fashion,  partly  by  way  of  cau- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  definitive 
statement  of  the  role  of  Congress  in  national 
security  policy.  What  is  more,  there  never 
wlU  be,  because  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  ambiguous  on  the  subject 
and  a  very  considerable  leeway  is  allowed  be- 
tween the  power  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  the  power  of  Congress 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Armed 
Services. 

My  own  staff  of  I/eglslatlve  Reference 
labored  long  on  this  subject  and  finally  had 
to  report  to  Congress:  there  Is  no  line  be- 
tween the  two  that  can  be  drawn.  And,  what 
is  more,  neither  brsinch  of  Government  has 
been  interested  in  drawing  the  line.  Each  is 
sufficiently  afraid  of  what  the  Supreme  Court 
might  do;  each  is  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
fact  that  this  possibility  of  interplay  and 
flexibility  has  in  Itself  advantages  for  the 
welfare  of  our  coimtry,  so  that  such  a  line  Is 
likely  never  to  be  drawn. 

The  second  thing  to  note  is  that  in  our 
public  opinion  in  this  country  (and  foreign 
policy  and  national  sec\irity  are  conspicuous 
examples  of  this)  we  are  subject  to  waves  of 
pubUc  opinion,  action,  and  reaction.  A  given 


President  can  be  at  the  height  of  public  ac- 
ceptance and  then  plummet  to  the  depth; 
and  then  within  a  month  or  two  rebound. 
So  also  can  the  opinion  of  people  with  ref- 
erence to  a  m^Jor  issue  such  as  Vietnam,  or 
the  Cold  War,  or  many  others  which  will 
occur  to  you. 

Naturally,  there  are  always  members  of 
Congress  (because  this  is  one  of  their  func- 
tions) whose  antennae  are  sensitive  to  this 
kind  of  fluctuation.  So  you  will  find  an  ebb 
and  flow  in  th^  criticism  and  support  of  vari- 
ous toTcign  anjl  security  policies  in  Congress. 

Do  not  takS  these  too  seriously  because 
ve;7  often  tn  same  members  will  throw 
these  things  «p  as  a  kind  of  s.o.p.  to  the 
opinion  of  their  district;  and,  when  the  chips 
are  down  in  executive  session,  they  will  vote 
their  convictions,  whatever  they  are,  for 
there  normalljl  are  convictions  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are^eally  responsible  in  a  particu- 
lar field.  i 

The  third  tiding  to  note  is  In  the  Defense 
Department  aAd  in  Congress,  both,  there  are 
variations  in  ttie  style  of  persons.  Now,  how 
far  the  difference  between  McElroy  and  Mc- 
Namara  is  accounted  for  by  the  difference 
in  style  and  Itow  far  it  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  former  was  Secretary  at  a 
time  at  which  phe  prerogatives  and  functions 
of  the  DOD  Iptd  not  yet  l>een  crystallized. 
However,  there  was  a  major  difference  in  style 
between  thoseltwo  men. 

Similarly,  oil  Capitol  Hill  there  has  been 
quite  a  difference  between  the  style  of  Vin- 
son and  the  a^yle  of  Rivers  as  Chairmen  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  House. 
The  first  one  Vras  a  "loner,"  inclined  not  to 
look  with  too  jaundiced  an  eye  on  his  Navy. 
ITie  latter  functions  more  with  a  little  group 
in  the  Armed  Service  Ocxnmittee,  a  bipartisan 
group,  with  v)tiich  he  consults  prior  to  any 
expression  of  iny  major  point  of  view  or  any 
action. 

Finally,  in  this  regard  many  of  you,  I  am 
sure,  have  am  unspoken  question  which  I 
shaU  try  to  bflng  right  out  into  the  open: 
Has  Congress  jany  busineas  at  all  having  a 
role  in  national  security  policy?  Clearly  If 
It  does  not  h^ve  access  to  full  information 
and,  if  it  is  incompetent,  either  individually 
or  collectively^  it  probably  would  be  better  to 
content  Itself  Vrith  occasional  questions.  But 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  maniy  Congressmen  do  have  access 
to  classified  information.  Their  senior  spe- 
cialist, who  has  been  one  of  you,  I  think,  in 
the  past,  Coumel  Bussey,  attached  to  the 
Ijeglslative  Reference  Service,  is  classified  for 
"Top  Secret"  and  is  regularly  briefed.  Not 
that  this  will  be  passed  on  to  an  obscure 
first-term  me|nber  who  ia  a  blabbermouth, 
but  that  in  wftat  he  does  for  Congress,  in  the 
reports  he  prepares,  there  will  be  this  back- 
ground of  knowledge  of  the  classified  area. 

Second  (and  using  this  in  a  sense  as  one 
of  the  illustrations),  you  will  find  today  that 
among  members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees, the  Appropriations  Subcommittees, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
many  other  oommittees  there  are  men  who 
for  years  an<|  years  have  been  occupied  or 
preoccupied  ^th  the  same  kind  of  prob- 
~  lem  which  yov  face;  and  over  the  years  they 
have  acquired  a  competence,  sometimes  a 
warped  competence,  one  which  may  be 
particularly  good  only  in  particular  fields, 
but  nevertheless  a  competence.  These  men 
are  not  amatfcurs. 

I  know  there  is  an  Assistant  Secretary  in 
one  of  the  Departments  who  had  had  two 
years  as  a  CoSgressman  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national economics.  He  was  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee deaUng  with  this  field,  and  he  said 
that  those  t^o  years  taught  him  far  more 
than  all  the  graduate  work  in  this  field  he 
had  ever  taken.  He  had  been  at  one  of  our 
great  institutions  in  this  regard.  Before  the 
members  of  Cbngress,  day  after  day,  in  their 
committees  ocme  men  (many  of  them  per- 
haps right  ioj  this  room)  who  do  have  spe- 


and  thus  there  comes  to 
and  corporately  a  body  of 


dalised  knowledl 
them  individuallf 
competence. 

In  addition  tol  this.  Congress,  particularly 
since  1947,  has  ^ad  a  professional  staff  of 
its  own,  many  of  them  of  great  competence 
in  your  field,  w6o  come  out  of  the  Armed 
Services  or  out  of  the  State  Department.  Of 
course,  the  flow  has  also  been  the  other  way; 
Legislative  Reference  has  furnished  three 
es  ot  State, 
for  these  preliminary  re- 


Assistant  Secre' 
So  much  thei 

marks. 

I  wtU  take  onl; 

of   something 


one  minute  to  remind  you 
ich  you  learned  in  high 
school  civics,  I  t^nst,  and  that  concerns  the 
four  primary  f unfctions  of  Congress.  I  remind 
you  of  these  because  we  shall  make  use  of 
this  later.  | 

First,  Congress  legislates,  lliis  Is  in  all 
fields,  but  relatively  not  so  mxich  in  your 
field.  This  is  its  dominant  consideration.  Poli- 
cies focus  in  the  enactment  of  a  law. 

Second,  it  ai>propriates.  This  may  have 
even  more  to  do  With  your  field  than  legisla- 
tion itself.  Tbne  knd  again,  much  more  than 
the  pubUc  kno^rs.  Congress  wiU  authorize 
through  leglsIatlDn,  and  then  fall  to  appro- 
priate. 

There  are  many  hazards  to  policy  in  Con- 
gress. In  the  flirst  place.  It  is  Mcameral;  that 
/doubles  the  hazard.  It  also  doubles  the 
opportunity  for  refinement  and  amendment 
and  perfecting  a  policy.  Then  when  the  pol- 
icy has  been  determined  it  has  to  run  the 
gamut  of  the  Appropriations  Oommittees.  But 
then,  over  and  above  that,  in  a  field  such  as 
yovirs,  its  role  la  not  confined  merely  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

All  of  this,  th)s  sxiccesslon  of  hazards,  re- 
sults In  a  conservative  factor,  not  confined  by 
any  means  to  fiational  security  policy— • 
conservative  factor  by  which  In  practice  we 
do  not  have  government  by  majority  rule  in 
the  terms  of  adapting  a  new  poUcy.  We  have 
govenunent  misch  more  by  consensxis.  In 
other  words,  whevi  a  policy  Is  adopted  by  Con- 
gress it  tends  to  have  back  of  It  the  support 
of  no  mere  61  piercent  of  the  electorate,  as- 
suming Congress  is  a  perfect  reflection  of  the 
electorate  (whlc^i  It  is  not) ,  but  it  tends  to 
have  back  of  it  BO-70  percent  or  even  more. 

llils  may  or  niay  not  be  a  good  thing.  Thla 
we  can  discuss  Iqter,  If  It  Is  of  Interest  to  you. 
I  mention  it  so  that  you  will  know  that  we 
do  have  In  this  coimtry  not  government  by 
majority  but  government  by  a  predominant 
majority. 

Then,  third,  Cbngress  has  the  function  for 
postaudit,  for  nionitorlng,  for  investigating. 
This  Is  incorporated  into  the  law. 

nnaUy,  it  ha4  the  function  of  educating 
the  public  throagh  debating,  through  hear- 
ings and  questlpns,  an  educational  procew 
which  also  educlites  its  own  membership. 

I  would  like  to  proceed  quickly  to  other 
factors  in  congressional  behavior.  If  before 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  role  of 
Congress  in  national  security  policy  I  seem  to 
devote  an  imdiie  amount  of  time  to  these 
introductory  matters  It  will  be  because  Iti 
role  is  only  understandable  in  these  terms.  I 
shall  try  to  draw  my  Illustrations  as  we  go 
along  from  the  field  of  national  security. 

We  live  luidena  Constitution  of  separation 
of  powers  and  checks  and  balance.  Back  of 
this  lies  some  llth  century  thinking  of  how 
to  deal  with  po^er.  Tou  deal  with  powei  and 
did  deal  with  power  in  the  18th  century,  ac- 
cording to  the  great  thinkers — the  earlier 
thinker  liocke  and  the  18th  century  thinker 
Montesquieu — you  dealt  with  power  by  scat- 
tering it  and  by  using  power  to  control  power. 

The  result  wa^  that  in  our  Government  we 
did  not  have  a  president  who  was  the  Execu- 
tive and  a  Congress  that  legislated.  We 
scrambled  the  executive  and  the  leglslatlTe 
powers.  Surely  tjie  power  to  confirm  appoint- 
ments, which  la  a  Senatorial  power,  i»  u 
administrative  {>ower  and  not  a  leglslatln. 
Surely  the  powef  to  veto  legislation  Is  a  legls- 
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latlve  power  and  not  an  eaecottve  power.  And 
tbere  are  many  other  illiistrattons. 

True,  the  President  Is  predominantly  the 
Executive;  Congress  is  predominantly  the 
legislator.  But  each  spills  over  froca  time  to 
time  into  the  other  field,  and  this  was  part 
cf  the  reasoning  at  the  time.  Why? 

Not  only  in  18th  century  thought  but  on 
balance  in  the  18th  centxtry  experience  of  our 
Potmdlng  Fathers  tbere  was  anything  but  a 
happy  experience  with  the  executive  sent 
over  by  the  British^  And,  what  Is  even  more 
Important  there  was  anything  but  a  happy 
experience  wdth  the  State  legislatures  after 
the  time  of  our  Independence.  At  the  time 
the  Constitutional  Conventtcxi  met,  the 
cogency  In  the  setting  of  the  time  of  this 
reasoning  was  quite  clear.  The  Constitution 
was  designed  to  hobble  government.  It  was 
designed  to  prevent  tyranny,  whether  of  the 
legislature  or  the  Executive. 

The  real  question  Is  bow  this  works  today. 
Tou  will  still  find  textbooks  in  American 
Qovernment  which  say  it  works  only  U  the 
President  and  Congress  are  of  the  same  po- 
litical party.  When  you  consider  that  be- 
tween 1946  and  1960,  the  two  branches  of 
fovemment  were  more  often  than  not  under 
the  control  of  opposite  political  parties,  yet 
somehow  or  other  the  Government  seemed  to 
go  on,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  foreign 
policy  and  national  secvirlty  policy,  there  la 
something  wrong  with  the  old  way  of  look- 
ing at  things.  What  took  place  was  not  a 
paralysis.  What  took  place  was  something 
else,  and  for  two  reasons. 

The  first  reason  I  have  already  suggested, 
which  was  that  Congress,  through  its  own 
membership,  through  its  specialization  of  the 
Individual  member — a  specialization  which 
was  sharpened  by  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946 — by  limiting  the  committee* 
on  Which  an  individual  member  might 
«rve — partly  through  this  and  partly 
through  the  competence  of  professional  staff 
<m  the  committees  and  in  the  Legislative 
Beference,  a  rough  kind  of  near  parity  took 
place  between  the  two  branches  in  terms  of 
such  professional  competence.  This  held  true, 
not  between  all  members  of  Congress  on  all 
subjects  with  all  parts  of  the  Executive,  but 
between  the  specialized  members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  administrative  counterparts. 

Thus  imderglrdlng  the  heart  of  policy  for- 
maUon  in  Congress  was  a  group  of  men  who 
dealt  basically  with  the  same  facts  with 
which  you  dealt;  and,  being  loyal  Americans 
In  both  branches  of  government  and  having 
oompetence  by  and  large  in  both  branches 
a*  government,  the  gulf  that  used  to  take 
place  between  Congress  and  the  Executive 
because  of  considerations  of  prerogaUves  or 
Partisanship  or  personal  whim  steadily  nar- 
rowed, particularly  as  a  legislative  measure 
proceeded  from  one  step  to  another  and 
mors  and  more  facts  were  brought  to  bear 
^Mi  it.  Thus  In  the  end  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  branches  was  relatively  nar- 
row, a  difference  which  reasonable  men 
might  expect.  So  this  has  made  separation 
« -powers  and  checks  and  balances  work— 
tt*  growth  of  competence  on  the  part  ot 
congress. 

t^a^l^  **  "*"  multlplicaoon  of  liaison 
««ce«.  There  are  in  a  given  week,  as  best  as 

of^^**  °"'*  •o'»e'l»»°8  or  the  magnitude 
«/Vu  1°"^^  contacu  between  Congress 
Md  the  Executive,  sometimes  at  the  high 
fZ?.  J?^  President  with  his  weekly  coS- 
ftr^ce  with  the  party  leaderships  (or  leader- 
»wp)  of  Congress,  sometimes  at  the  Cablne* 
»rel  sometimes  It  surfaces  In  Congress  It- 
•«  in  tmaa  of  the  formal  hearing  or  the  in- 
lu^rt  ,!  ''^^  sometimes  It  takes  place  at 
^ch.  It  has  even  been  crowded  into  bre&k- 

tts  .^  ^^^  ^  "'"•  ^'"  ^  «»*  field  of 
we  Mclal  lobby,  of  which  the  chief  lobbyists 

SL^r^Jf""''  ^"'^^^  rather  than  the 
•nTi^^"'  '^^'^  lobbyists,  in  which  views 
"•interchanged.  Thus  in  general  by  the 
««•  the  fonaauue.  of  legislation  have  begun 


each  Bide  has  pretty  wen  taken  the  measure 
c€  the  other;  they  know  what  the  issues  are 
to  be  Ironed  out. 

You  are  witnessing  a  very  Interesting  ex- 
ample, quite  outside  your  field,  except  by 
flak,  at  the  present  time  on  this  question  of 
tax  Increase.  Now,  I  do  not  really  know  what 
I  am  talking  about  here.  I  only  know  what 
has  probably  happened  on  the  basis  of  my 
earlier  knowledge  of  Congress. 

I  think  a  lot  of  what  is  going  on  Is  a  kind 
of  charade  partly  for  public  consumption. 
The  reality  is  the  uneasiness  on  the  part  of 
Congress  concerning  the  size  of  the  deficit 
and  the  belief  that  this  deficit  must  really  be 
attacked  from  both  sides;  and  they  are  not 
proposing  to  attack  It  from  the  side  of  tax 
Increase  until  they  are  quite  certain  that  it 
has  also  been  attacked  from  the  expenditure 
side. 

There  are  a  lot  of  informal  conferences 
going  on  at  the  present  time  on  this  subject. 
What  wlU  you  agree  to?  What  wlU  you  not 
veto?  What  will  you  accept?  And  so  on — the 
kind  of  thing  that  went  on  between  Elsen- 
hower and  Johnson  when  Johnson  was  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  com- 
mittee chairmen,  on  how  far  a  housing  biU 
could  develop  a  consensus. 

This  has  Its  reverse  side,  where  the  Execu- 
tive springs  something  on  Congress  without 
such  preliminary  liaison.  This  may  evoke  the 
old  reflex  stemming  from  prerogatives,  from 
suspicion.  So  I  would  suggest,  particularly  In 
this  field,  that  their  confidence  be  extended 
prior  to  publicity,  prior  to  the  final  decision 
on  what  you  want  from  Congress. 

What  do  separation  of  powers  and  checks 
and  balances  meam  today?  They  mean  that  a 
policy  now  does  not  deal  so  much  with  pre- 
rogative as  it  involves  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ing conviction  with  people  who  have  basically 
a  reasonable  parity  In  their  access  to  facta, 
in  their  own  capacities  or  vrith  their  staffs — 
and  in  their  capacities  for  analysis. 

This  is  good,  even  thougfi  a  person  who 
feels  that  he  has  all  the  answers  resents  it. 
But  a  person  who  has  a  dash  of  humility,  who 
can  even  conceive  of  the  posslbUlty  that  he 
might  be  mistaken,  to  him  this  is  a  very  good 
situation;  it  Is  a  situation  which  he  can 
approach  with  confidence,  and  a  situation 
the  like  of  which  Is  not  present  to  this  extent 
in  any  other  major  government  in  the  world. 
So  separation  of  powers  today  furnishes 
the  opportunity  which  you  have  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (you  have  structured  it 
into  yotir  Department  as  I  understand  it)  of 
a  critical  look  at  any  pralicy  prior  to  your 
final  espousal  of  It.  Here  is  an  organ  built 
into  the  Constitution  to  do  this.  Introducing 
certain  addiUonal  factors,  factors  that  are 
usually  devoid  of  possible  vested  Interests  in 
a  particular  weapons  system,  that  are  devoid 
of  the  possibility  of  subconsciously  wanting 
aggrandizement,  that  are  devoid  of  the  possi- 
bility of  not  taking  pubUc  opinion  suffi- 
ciently Into  account.  Perhaps  the  third  of 
these  is  the  most  important  of  all. 

Political  party  needs  scarcely  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  national  security.  AU 
oommittees  of  both  Houses  relating  to  this 
field  are  basically  nonpartisan.  In  general, 
the  role  of  the  party  of  the  President  Is  to 
present  his  program  but  not  to  support  It, 
The  role  of  the  party  opposite  the  President 
la  to  criticize  his  program  but  not  to  oppose 
it.  Support  and  opposition  are  more  individ- 
ual matters  than  they  are  party  matters  in 
the  executive  sessions  in  which  the  real  de- 
cisions are  made. 

Three-quarters  of  the  oommittees  are  non. 
partisan  in  their  executive  sessions,  however 
much  public  shadowboxlng  they  may  engage 
in  in  order  to  score  points  either  in  the  open 
sessions  of  the  committee  or  in  the  Floor 
debate. 

The  second  thtag  to  note  U  that  Congress 
notably  the  Hovise  of  Representatives,  has  a 
local  mindedness;  the  Senate  has  a  State 
mlndedneas.  The  day  was  not  so  long  ago 


In  which  the  Committee  on  Armed  aeivlcea 
in  one  branch,  which  shall  remain  unmen- 
tloned,  was  known  on  Capttol  HUl  as  a  "com- 
mittee on  real  estate."  In  other  wofxla,  it  was 
primarily  concerned  with  getting  military 
bases  in  the  districts  of  the  members  who 
were  on  the  Committee  and  seeing  that  they 
were  not  cancelled  or  were  not  eliminated. 

There  Is  some  of  this  stiU.  mostly  for  pub- 
lic consumption.  The  storm  and  fury  at  the 
closing  of  a  naval  base  is  not  to  be  taken 
too  seriously,  even  if  it  Is  by  a  potential  can- 
didate for  President.  But  there  is  a  serious 
factor  here  which  the  Executive  Branch  does 
try  to  take  into  account.  The  closing  of  a 
base  is  very  serious  for  a  particular  com- 
munity, or  may  well  be,  and  coorxUnatlon  la 
sought  between  DOD  and  some  of  the  other 
branches  of  Government,  so  that  there  wiU 
be  some  new  employing  agency  to  take  up 
the  slack,  if  the  area  would  otherwise  be 
depressed. 

The  suburban  areas,  which  by  and  large 
are  the  best  educated,  are  the  ones  that  are 
gaining  from  reapportionment;  and  they  are 
going  to  gain  sUll  more  when  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  of  "one  man.  one  vote"  have 
nm  their  course.  They  will  gain  stUl  more 
from  the  1970  census.  The  rural  areas  wiU 
lose.  The  hard-core  city  by  and  large  wlU 
remain  static  and  the  suburban  areas  wiU 
gain.  What  this  wiU  mean,  for  example,  to 
the  RepubUcan  Party  Is  tmcertain.  Perhapa 
without  comment  I  might  mention  that  It 
is  not  certain  whether  the  type  that  will 
prevail  in  the  suburban  areas  will  be  Joel 
Broyhill  or  Gude.  There  are  two  wlitgs  of  the 
RepubUcan  Party,  and  it  is  uncertain  which 
will  gain  in  the  suburban  areas. 

Just  a  word  or  two  about  the  Congressional 
hearings. 

Many  of  you  either  have  or  will  appear  be- 
for  committees  of  Congress  or  yon  will  brief 
your  chiefs  who  wlU  nxake  such  appearance. 
A  majority  of  the  Congressmen — between  60 
and  65  f>ercent — are  lavryers;  and  to  a  lawyer 
truth  comes  through  a  battle  of  protagonists 
in  a  courtroom.  That  is  his  occupational  dis- 
ease. To  a  member  of  Congress  a  committee 
hearing  is  the  legislative  counterpart  of  the 
courtroom.  Also  a  very  considerable  number 
of  the  members  of  Congress  have  been  Dis- 
trict Attorneys — ^prosecuting  attorneys.  In 
their  conduct  tliey  wUl  give  the  impression 
of  bearing  down  on  witnesses  unduly.  A  few 
of  them  are  blackguards,  but  not  many. 

I  remember  the  late  Senator  Lcmger  in  a 
hearing  which  I  was  attending  treated  a  wit- 
ness on  the  stand  with  what  I  supposed  to 
be  indefensible  brutality — verbal,  of  course. 
I  winced  under  it.  The  witness  was  courte- 
ous; he  clearly  had  his  facts;  he  respected 
the  position  of  Langer  as  Chairman.  At  the 
end,  to  the  great  surprise  of  anybody  who 
did  not  know  Langer,  Langer  got  up  from 
his  chair,  went  down  to  the  witness,  shook 
his  hand,  ccoigraulated  him,  and  said,  "Tou 
have  been  a  splendid  witness;  you  have  con- 
vinced me."  There  was  nothing  in  the  ques- 
tioning that  would  have  indicated  that  thU 
was  going  on  in  the  man's  mind.  Toy  see,  it 
was  a  District  Attorney  operating  in  a  leeis- 
latlve  setting. 

So,  I  beg  you,  if  you  are  dealing  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  recognize  this  factor,  to 
answer  as  the  position  beflto.  to  answer  clear- 
ly, not  to  yield  if  you  think  you  should  not 
yield,  if  you  have  your  facts,  because  if  you 
do  not  have  them  and  you  are  caught  the 
hounds  will  be  in  full  cry  after  you  and 
probably  showld  be.  And  if  you  do  run  into 
a  blackguard  remember  that  When  you  are 
answering  him  you  are  reaUy  talking  to  his 
colleagues,  who  have  taken  his  measure 
much  better  than  you  and  know  how  to  dis- 
regard him  in  executive  sessioos. 

Congressmen  are  afraid  of  being  handled. 
I  haven't  the  time  to  go  into  this,  but  I  know  " 
enough  about  the  Executive  to  know  that 
there  are  still  pockets  in  the  ExacuUve  who 
beUeve   that   Coagress   should   be   H^T«<ii<»d 
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nttber  tban  conTlnced.  There  is  a  long  his- 
tory. Congressmen  are  afraid  of  the  fine  print 
In  the  bills.  For  example,  they  felt  that  some- 
how or  other  the  centralization  of  authority 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  had  been 
sUpped  over  on  them.  I  think  by  and  large 
now  tbey  approve  It,  but  It  took  a  little  time 
to  convince  them. 

I  will  not  speak  at  any  length— I  won't 
speak  of  it  at  all  other  than  mentioning — 
on  the  dispersion  of  responslblUty  In  Con- 
gress between  committees.  The  chapter 
which  you  read  by  Professor  Carroll  deals 
with  this  far  better  than  anything  I  could 
say. 

Finally  (and  this  I  would  like  to  spend 
a  little  time  on  l>ecause  It  is  a  key  point), 
much  of  the  congressional  behavior  with 
reference  to  national  security  falls  into  a 
pattern  of  their  search  for  leverage.  They 
recognize  the  fact  that  mucb  of  policy  is  in 
the  appropriations  rather  than  legislation. 
They  recognize  that  decisions  must  be  made 
quickly,  that  situations  change.  Yet  this 
leverage  is  what  they  are  looking  for.  And 
when  they  ask  that  certain  things  not  be 
done  without  the  f4>proval  of  committees, 
this  is  a  clumsy  way  perhaps,  but  a  way  In 
which  tbey  are  toying  for  leverage. 

When  m  Section  412  of  the  BiUltary  Con- 
struction Bill  of  1969,  which  has  been  con- 
tinued and  extended,  they  required  author- 
ization for  certain  things,  such  as  now  new 
weapons  systems,  tracked  vehicles,  and  so 
on,  they  axe  searching  for  leverage.  In  other 
words,  they  are  falling  Into  this  authOTlza;- 
tlon  ^proprlation  pattern  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier. 

You  on  your  part  have  perhaps  naturally 
1 1  attempted  to  bypass  this.  The  device  you  lue 

I  Is  to  reprogram.  Unless  you  consult  Congress 

before  you  reprogram  in  terms  that  would 
violate  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  letter  of 
this  Section  412,  you  defeat  the  Congressional 
Intent.  You  bad  better  consxat,  you  had 
better  notify. 

There  Is  another  device  that  the  Congress 
uses,  because  It  does  not  basically  want  to 
bind  you  any  miore  tiian  it  wants  to  bind  the 
D^MTtment  of  State  In  much  of  its  area. 
It  will  write  regulations  saying  "unless  the 
President  finds  It  not  In  the  national  inter- 
est to  oarry  this  out."  This  gives,  I  think,  the 
necessary  leeway  and  probably  calls  for  a 
report  to  tbe  appropriate  committee  later  on 
as  to  why  the  President  has  violated  the 
caution,  whl<di  is  really  what  It  Is,  rather 
than  the  proliTbltion  of  a  particular  type  of 
action. 

From  time  to  time  Congress  will  overap- 
proprlate.  This  has  been  particularly  true  in 
connection  with  the  Air  Force.  They  have 
followed  this  up  by  saying  that  these  funds 
cannot  be  transferred  to  anything  else — again 
searching  for  leverage.  They,  of  course,  tend 
to  be  sensitive,  as  I  said,  to  public  opinion, 
and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  Vietnam  is  one 
of  those  situations  today. 

I  commend  to  you.  If  you  have  not  already 
read  It.  an  article  in  The  Neto  York  Times 
of  September  17  which  is  called  "Nonlnter- 
ventionlsm  In  1967  Style."  As  a  result  at 
this  mood.  Congress  has  gone  farther  in 
this  regard  than  it  has  before.  It  has  re- 
fused authorization  for  the  fast  deployment 
logistic  ships,  even  though  I  think  most  mem- 
bers who  acted  on  this  would  admit  they 
were  a  reasonable  though  new  part  of  a 
weapons  system. 

There  is  an  extreme  sensitivity  In  Congress 
today  to  a  President  involving  the  country 
In  a  war  by  indirection,  by  being  gradually 
sucked  In.  A  lot  of  the  people  are  not  op- 
posed to  what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam,  but 
a  lot  of  others  who  are  unopposed  as  well  as 
opposed  feel  that  this  happened  without 
their  knowing  It,  without  having  bad  a  con- 
scious choice.  After  all.  Congress  Is  supposed 
to  be  the  organ  of  the  Government  that  de- 
clares war. 

Here  then  Is  a  refusal  for  authorization 
of  an  item — fast  deployment  logistic  sblpa — 
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which  to  those  irho  refused  it  seemed  to  add 
to  the  power  oi  the  President  to  Involve  us 
without  consultation  with  Congress.  They 
have  no  objection  so  far  as  I  can  see  to  the 
fact  ItseU — thai!  is,  to  these  shlpe— Isut  they 
bad  every  objecflon  to  adding  to  the  facility 
with  which  the ;  President  could  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  or  elsewhere  Involve  us  quickly. 

Congress  rathfcr  likes  long-range  programs, 
but  it  also  llke^  to  have  the  total  cost  be- 
fore It.  McNamara's  policy  of  projecting  costs 
of  a  new  system  for  five  years  is  very  popular 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Before  that,  DOD  crept  Into 
something  gradually;  just  said  what  it  will 
cost  the  first  y«ar  and  did  not  give  the  full 
picture.  Candor  of  this  type  Is  very  much 
appreciated. 

I  said  I  wotild  talk  mostly  about  this 
background  of  Congress  necessary  to  under- 
stand its  behavior  in  this  field.  I  now  have, 
I  see,  nine  minutes  In  which  to  tell  you 
what  seems  to T  me  to  be  the  actual  roles 
of  Congress  in  jnatlonal  secvirtty  policy,  not 
as  you  or  not  necessarily  as  I  would  have 
it,  but  as  Congsess  sees  these  roles  and  as  In 
practice  carries  through. 

The  first  of  tbese  is  rarely  to  initiate  pol- 
icy. This  is  negative.  However,  I  call  your 
attention  to  l£  role  in  arms  control.  At 
the  time  at  wl^ch  you  could  count  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  or  maybe  two,  the 
number  of  peot>le  in  the  Executive  Branch 
working  on  amfcs  limitation  or  reduction  of 
armament,  it  "was  Congress,  through  the 
committee  undfr  Humphrey,  that  kept  this 
thing  alive  andi  had  at  one  time  as  many  as 
thirty  people  wbrking  on  it.  For  good  reason 
perhaps  you  tailed  it.  But  I  am  saying  that 
here  is  an  area  in  which  Congress  kept  going 
and  kept  goln^  and  kept  the  pressure;  and 
finally  there  wat  what  we  hoped  was  a  break- 
through in  the  Executive  Branch  in  the 
Arms    Control    and    Disarmament    Agency. 

Congress  sees  its  role  as  expediting  defense. 
A  notable  exaniple  of  this  was  the  Space  and 
Astronautics  Act  of  1958,  In  which,  wblle 
there  had  been  some  effort  in  the  Executive, 
the  pressures  from  the  Subcommittee  and  the 
full  Committeev  eventually  the  Special  Com- 
mittees, in  the  Senate  under  the  chalnnan- 
Bhlp  of  Lyndon  Johnson  and  in  the  House  un- 
der McCormicH  pressured  the  Executive  for 
more  and  more  speed  in  adjvistlng  to  this 
field. 

The  account  of  this  is  an  Interesting  ac- 
count, if  you  e  rer  have  time  to  look  at  it,  as 
an  example  oi  Congress  expediting  some- 
thing; It  mlghi  pay  you  in  hiimUlty  to  look 
at  it.' 

The  third  rolfe  is  to  force  decisions.  The  best 
known  instances  concern  the  decisions  with 
reference  to  types  of  missiles,  on  which  dif- 
ferent branchee  of  the  Armed  Services  were 
protagonists  of  particular  types.  And  in  Sec- 
retary McElro3?*8  words,  which  are  quoted  in 
every  book  or  article  I  know  of  on  this  sub- 
ject, It  was  a  ipod  thing  for  Congress  occa- 
sionally to  holi  the  feet  to  the  fire,  to  make 
a  decision  andjnot  to  vraste  money. 

I  remember  jone  very  interesting  episode. 
Back  in  1941,  When  I  first  went  to  work  on 
Capitol  Hill,  I  received  a  telephone  call  from 
a  Junior  meml^  of  the  House  (then)  Mili- 
tary Affairs  C<Jmmltte€ — would  I  please  tell 
him  which  typfe  of  airplane  motor  was  better 
In  a  combat  pUi.ne,  water  cooled  or  air  cooled. 
Well,  we  did  ijot  have  anybody  who  was  an 
expert  In  aeropautics  at  that  time,  but  we 
did  have  peoplt  who  could  look  up  things.  So 
we  grasp)ed  a  little  and  looked  it  up.  He  was 
uneasy  because  the  Department  of  the  Army 
(the  War  Department  it  was  then)  was  com- 
mitting all  it  jhad  to  one  type.  He  was  not 
sure;  he  wanted  to  know. 

We  looked  It'up  and  found  that  every  other 
major  power  tvas  building  both  types.  We 
found  an  article  in  an  obsciire  Journal  which 
indicated  thaq  neither  type  had  reached  Its 
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full  stage  of  development.  We  reported  that 
to  the  Junior  member.  After  the  senior  mem- 
bers in  the  executtve  session  had  asked  their 
questions,  he,  I  understand,  turned  the  top 
brass  feuses  red  with  these  two  facts.  Whether 
there  was  cause-and-effect  relationship,  I  do 
not  Icnow,  but  in  4ny  event  later  on  the  Army 
started  to  build  bbth. 

Now,  why  do  I  luring  this  up?  Just  because 
that  Junior  mem9er  of  Congress  was  named 
Lyndon  Johnson,  4nd  it  is  an  example  of  how 
Congress  can  forc^  a  decision,  even  though  it 
is  only  a  Junior  inember  asking  questions. 
Congress  also  #ees  its  role  as  postaudlt, 
to  expose  vested  interests  In  l^e  past  or  vest- 
ed Interests  in  retention  of  power.  This  it 
probably  less  necessary  today  because  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  more  or  less 
found  ways  to  transfer  this  tjrpe  of  question 
to  computers.  Consequently,  the  human  ele- 
ment may  or  may  not  have  been  phased  out. 
Congressmen  are  still  Interesixd  in  the 
TFX;  tbey  are  net  yet  sure  that  the  answer 
is  correct.  They  have  in  mind,  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
continvially  remiads  the  public,  the  caution 
of  President  Eisepibower  on  the  Industrlal- 
milltary-unlversiltir  complex,  which  is  a  dan- 
ger in  the  event  of  contracts  being  threat- 
ened. 

The  latest  example  of  a  poetaudlt  which  is 
still  having  repercussions  and  may  overthrow 
the  government  Of  a  friendly  power  to  the 
south  of  us  is  the  use  of  Bxim  Bank  charter. 
They  are  not  cotnplalnlng  so  much  about 
military  aid  as  part  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. They  woul4  perhaps  be  quite  ready  to 
Judge  the  thing  case  by  case,  but  they  are 
very  much  complaining  at  the  covert  way  in 
which  this  has  >een  done  and  very  much 
complaining  abobt  the  agency  selected  to 
do  it.  Tbey  are  interested  In  alternative 
approaches.  J 

You  have  smoldering  the  question  of  the 
ABM.  You  have  wnoldering  (less  important 
today  than  It  wa(B  and  than  it  will  be)  the 
question  of  wheljher  the  draft  oould  be  re- 
placed by  a  perm^ment  professional  corps  for 
the  Armed  Servicfe.  There  is  also  this  frantic 
search  for  alterijatlve  In  Vietnam.  I  think 
this  is  a  search  which  Includes  obviously 
not  merely  the  Congreesional  Branch  but  also 
the  Executives  as  well — some  way  out  other 
than  scuttling  and  running,  some  way  out 
that  will  safeguard  the  basic  objectives  in 
Vietnam. 

They  like  to  rehash  or  postaudlt  disputes 
within  the  Services  themselves.  As  you  know. 
In  an  earlier  provision — I  think  It  was  the 
Denson  provision — members  of  the  Armed 
Services  above  a  pertain  rank  are  charged  to 
talk  freely  if  th^y  differ  wltti  decisions  in 
which  they  werf  overruled.  So  that  this 
would  help  in  promoting  candor,  they  are 
now  giving  four'^year  terms  for  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  W  Staff  rather  than  terms  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President.  This  is  already 
true  for  the  representative  of  the  Marines,  or 
Is  a  least  recently. 

The  ntmiber  ctf  leaks  from  the  Pentagon 
continues  to  miiltiply.  People  are  disturbed 
about  the  comp(uterized  decisions,  notably 
the  PPB  decision^.  I  think  here  is  an  area  in 
which  it  might  be  wise  to  conduct  even  more 
than  has  been  <}one  an  orderly  exploration 
of  the  conaequeftces  of  PPB  with  the  mem- 
bers of  Congres4  themselves.  They  are  un- 
familiar with  tWs  technique  and  it  malce« 
them  tineasy.  They  are  afraid  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  have  been  dovragraded. 

Those  here  from  the  Marine  Corps  wiU 
recognize  the  roie  of  Congress  in  saving  it» 
existence  in  its  present  form.  It  is  a  Con- 
greesional role  t( »  provide  adequate  funds. 

In  conclUBlon,  it  Is  a  Congressional  role  to 
set  metes  and  liounds  of  operation  for  the 
Armed  Services  on  the  National  Security 
Coxmcil  with  reasonable  freedom.  The  initia- 
tive is  basicaUy  the  Executive's,  but  it  ha»  to 
JUBtlfy  Itself.  The  Congressional  role  i«  W 
monitor,  to  accderate,  to  modify  here  and 
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there  to  Insist  that  alternative  policies  be 
considered,  to  provide  funds,  occasionally  to 
itrike  oat  on  a  new  line,  and  to  postaudlt. 

There  Is  a  price  paid  for  all  these.  But  if 
these  roles  are  understood,  you  and  tbey  '•^" 
cooperate  to  realize  possibilities  In  this  form 
of  government  that  are  not  achievable  otlier- 
vise. 


Stamp  Oat  Hate  Program  Dtterrei  Praise 
and  DnpUcatioii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACH17SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  Lowell,  Mass.,  there  is  In 
(^ration  a  program  which  teaches  chil- 
dren to  truly  "get  along  with  thy  neigh- 
bor" regardless  of  color  and  creed.  Ef- 
forts to  promote  human  understanding 
and  tolerance  are  not  limited  to  adults. 
They  cannot,  In  fact,  begin  early  enough, 
for  Just  as  hate  and  misunderstanding 
are  most  long-lasting  if  learned  early,  so 
love  and  an  open  mind  are  most  easily 
learned  and  practiced  among  children. 

This  endeavor  was  undertaken  with  the 
Uncoln  Filene  Center  for  Citizenship 
and  Public  Affairs  at  Tufts  University, 
and  is  financed  under  title  I  of  the  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  It  Is  the  first  of 
Its  kind  in  the  country  and  has  received 
commendation  from  the  Federal  level. 
The  highest  tribute  goes  to  every  indi- 
vidual involved  in  making  it  a  success. 

This  program  is  an  effort  which  should 
be  duplicated  over  and  over  throughout 
our  country,  and  I  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  for  their  serious 
and  sincere  consideration.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
recent  article  in  the  Lowell  Sim  describ- 
ing this  program,  be  inserted  in  the 
Rbcord: 

LowzLL  Program  Wins  High  Pxaisb 
(By  Michael  Stedman) 

Lownx. — ^A  new  "stamp  hate"  program 
nm  by  Lowell  schools  was  applauded  this 
Bionth  by  "American  Education."  a  national 
»«««zlne  published  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, VS.  Apartment  of  Health,  Education 
»nd  Welware. 

The  program,  first  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, la  planned  to  teach  children  to  get  along 
wgartleas  of  ethnic  differences.  It  teaches 
them  to  ignore  scorn  and  be  proud  of  their 
different  heritages. 

Project  oo-ordinator  Mary  Lou  Denning 
?PJJ^»«<1  that  the  program  is  not  designed 
»  be  an  answer  to  present  civil  rlghu  la- 
roes.  "We  do  not  stress  any  one  area.  The 
»M1  is  to  point  out  differences  and  show  how 
»ey  are  good.  We  underline  differences  rather 
^J^  encourage    the    attitude    of    ignoring 

One  school  teacher,  a  member  of  the  pro- 
PMi.  said  she  is  encouraged  by  the  frlend- 
»wp  being  formed  through  the  program  by 
"•  pmiclpanu.  "It  may  not  be^^lmme! 
ffl»te  answer  but  it  sure  looks  like  a  good 
^ftlve  to  that  proposed  by  those  who 
w«i  Tou  can't  legislative  love',"  .be  said 
^^^  the  muitancy  advocated  by  the 
««cal  wing  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Bnw!^^**^''*'  »«»c"e-  titled  "Subject- 
^J^^'f"  ^'^^''d^J  the  Lowell  ^ 
•»«.  Bade  in  co-operation  with  the  Lin- 


coln Filene  Center  for  Citizenship  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs  at  Tufts  ,UnlverElty,  Dr.  John  S. 
Oibson.  director  of  Lincoln  Center,  expressed 
satisfaction  with  "the  enthusiasm  of  the 
teachers  and  the  realistic  and  open-minded 
discussion  of  human  differences." 

Speaking  of  the  program.  Miss  Denning 
said,  "We  bring  the  children  a  knowledge  of 
ethnic  history  and  background,  feeling  It  is  a 
fine  way  to  point  out  differences  and  stress 
them.  We  show  them  how  the  attitudes  and 
ctistoms  in  each  ethnic  culture,  though  dif- 
fering, have  one  quality  that  unites  them 
all— humanity." 

Financed  by  fede'-al  funds  through  TlUe  I 
of  the  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  the 
local  program  works  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Lincoln  Center  personnel  in  a  four-fold 
program  to: 

1.  Provide  factual  Information  regarding 
the  hlstxMy  of  American  Negroes. 

2.  Provide  factual  Information  concern- 
ing the  "races"  of  mankind  and  their  rela- 
tionships today,  both  within  America  and 
in  world  affairs. 

3.  Develop  the  ability  of  children  to^val- 
uate  themselves  and  others,  regardless  of 
racial  or  cultural  differences,  in  terms  of 
worth  and  dignity. 

4.  Enhance  the  understanding  of  inter- 
group  relations  and  reasons  why  indlrlduals. 
groups,  and  cultures  differ. 

Quoting  from  the  Lincoln  Center  progress 
report  to  the  Office  of  Education,  "the  project 
does  not  focus  upon  any  specific  audience, 
but  has  as  its  basic  premise  the  conviction 
that  promoting  democratic  human  relations 
Is  a  task  for  all." 

UnderUning  the  fact  that  racial  and 
religious  prejudice  must  be  stopped  at  child- 
hood before  it  is  begun,  the  report  goes  on 
to  state  "behavior  is  learned  or  taught  and 
not  Innate  and  diversity  in  terms  of  race, 
religion,  natural  origin,  appearance,  and  be- 
havior Is  one  of  the  most  positive  advan- 
tages of  American  life. 

Some  pathetic  examples  are  cited  in  the 
national  article  to  show  the  need  for  such  a 
program.  In  answer  to  an  open-ended  ques- 
tion as  to  what  Negroes  Uke  to  do,  one  white 
eight-year-old  responded.  "All  niggers  Uke 
to  flght."  On  the  other  end  of  the  fence  a 
nine-year-old  Negro  girl  fllled  in  an  "I  wish 
I  had  .  .  ."  situation  with  "a  pretty  white 
•Ister." 


Volaatary  DoaafioB  b  Lin  of  Taxatiea 
Made  by  Tweatie&  Centnry  Fvnd 
FoandatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday.  December  15. 1967 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  each 
community,  county,  and  State  there  are 
numerous  organizations — private  and 
public— which  do  not  pay  taxes  or  carry 
their  share  of  the  financial  responsibility 
for  providing  community  services.  This 
goes  all  the  way  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  its  many  installations  to 
certain  private  organizations  which  have 
either  a  nonprofit  or  tax-exempt  labeL 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  very  con- 
cerned that  we  have  more  discussion, 
study  and  experimentation  about  how 
local  communities  can  be  reimbursed  for 
the  types  of  necessary  services  provided 
to  them,  such  as  fire  and  police  protec- 
tion,   transportation,    garbage,    health 


services,  and  ao  forth.  The  property  tax 
is  the  base  for  municipal  aiul  local  rev- 
enue. It  is  Ideally  suited  for  this  purpose 
because,  among  other  things,  of  its  high 
benefit  to  cost  ratio.  Revenues  from  prop- 
erty taxes  go  for  local  community  serv- 
ices which  in  turn  increase  Uie  value  of 
the  property  being  taxed.  Further  study 
of  this  relationship,  its  benefits  and  re- 
sponsiblities.  Is  needed  for  all  types  of 
real  property  including  that  owned  by 
private  groups,  nonprofit  orgauilzations. 
and  governmental  bodies. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  trustees 
and  officers  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  in  New  York  City  have  voluntarily 
decided  to  pioneer  In  this  area  by  making 
a  donaUon  of  $10,000  to  the  hard-pressed 
municipal  government  of  New  York  C^ity 
for  services  rendered.  Other  organiza- 
tions in  many  cities  around  the  «ountry 
could  well  study  the  worldng  papers 
which  led  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
to  accept  the  recommendations  of  its  new 
executive  director,  M.  J.  Rossant.  th^ 
this  action  be  promptly  taken. 

Below  follow  the  page  1  story  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  December  7  and 
the  December  8  editorial  In  that  news- 
paper about  this  matter.  I  welcome  dis- 
cussion and  further  examples  of  other 
organizations  and  communities  that  are 
responsibly  trying  to  meet  civic  needs  on 
their  own  initiative. 

The  editorials  referred  to  follow :  ' 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  7,  1967] 
Tax-Exempt  Fottndatton  Orvxs  $10,000  to 
Cnr  rox  Its  Sbvicm 
The  Twentieth  Century  Ftmd.  a  t37-mimon 
tax-exempt  foundation  with  headquarters 
here,  made  a  voluntary  contribution  of  »10.- 
000  to  the  city  yesterday  for  the  free  municl- 
pal  services  it  receives. 

It  was  believed  to  be  the  first  time  that 
a  foundaUon  that  is  exempt  by  law  from 
paying  taxes  had  made  an  tinrestrlcted  grant 
to  the  city  In  lieu  of  taxes. 

Mayor  Lindsay,  commenting  on  the  gift, 
dted  the  fund  for  "an  exemplary  spint  of 
public  service." 

"In  taking  recognition  of  the  city's  great 
loss  of  revenue  because  of  the  numbo'  of 
tax-exempt  institutions  established  here,  the 
TwenUeth  Century  Fund  is  setting  what 
could  be  a  major  precedent  for  New  Yortc " 
be  said. 

By  imofflcial  calculation,  one-third  of  the 
city's  real  estate — that  U,  one-third  of  the 
total  assessed  value  of  »47  billion— U  tax- 
exempt. 

The  majority  of  the  exempt  property  is 
governmental — dty,  state.  Federal  and  inter- 
national. But  a  growing  amount  belongs  to 
churches,  hospitals,  schools,  cemeteries  and 
other  such  untaxed  groups,  of  which  foun- 
dations are  among  the  fastest  growing. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  arrived  at 
•  10.000  as  the  amount  of  its  gift  becaiise  this 
is  roughly  the  anniuU  tax  it  would  owe  on  the 
assessed  value  of  Its  building  at  41  East  70th 
Street. 

The  reaction  of  other  foundations  to  the 
fund's  move  was  largely  favorable,  though 
some  Indicated  they  would  not  do  Ukewlse. 
On  principle,  some  tax-exempt  organization*  . 
are  firmly  opposed  to  making  payments  In 
Ueu  of  Uxes,  lest  they  erode  their  exemptions. 
In  a  letter  to  the  presidents  of  other  large 
foundations  in  New  York,  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury's new  director,  M.  J.  Rossant.  said  the 
gift  had  been  approved  by  the  fund's  board 
last  month. 

"It  also  reflects  my  own  long-standing  con- 
TlcUon  that  a  tax-exempt  foundation  stich  as 
the  TwenUeth  Century  Fund  should  make 
•ome  p^mant  for  tangible  services — fire  and 
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police  protection,  water  supply,  etc. — pro- 
vided by  the  city,  rather  than  accept  them 
free  of  cbarge,"  Mr.  Roesant  said. 

EXmFTIOM  J  USTIFIKD 

"In  taking  this  action,"  lie  said,  "we  are 
not  departing  from  our  flrmly  held  view  that 
the  privilege  of  tax  exemption  U  fully  Jiisti- 
fied  for  the  fund  and  for  other  philanthropic 
organizatlonfl.  (This)  status  has  enabled  us 
to  make  valuable  and  productive  contri- 
butions to  the  city,  the  state  and  the  nation. 
But  as  a  resident  property  owner,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  we  have  a  civic  responsibility  to 
make  some  payment  for  the  municipal  serv- 
ices furnished  to  us." 

ITLZNE'S    MONET 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  was  estab- 
lished early  in  this  century  on  the  fortune 
Of  Edward  A.  FUene,  founder  of  the  big  Bos- 
ton department  store  that  bears  bis  name. 

J.  George  Harrar,  president  of  the  $717- 
miillon  ^Rockefeller  Foundation,  on«  of  the 
biggest,*  said  that  the  Twentieth  Century's 
gift  was  "a  great  idea." 

"Hoi>efully,  this  trend  will  grow,"  be  said. 
"We  cannot  continue  to  take  property  oS  the 
tax  rolls." 

Dr.  Harrar  noted,  however,  that  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  already  paid  property 
taxes — in  rent  payments  for  Its  office  space 
at  Rock^eller  Center — "Just  like  United 
States  Steel,  which  is  also  In  this  buUdlng." 

He  also  said  that  the  foundation  has  given 
direct  support  to  city  activities — for  example, 
through  iso.OOO  of  grants  to  the  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

Qulgg  Newton,  president  of 'the  Common- 
wealth Fund — a  $150-mllUon  foundation 
based  on  the  Harkness-Standard  Oil  for- 
tune— Bald  that  be  had  not  yet  formed  an 
opinion  on  the  Twentieth  Century  gift,  but 
that  his  organization  would  probably  feel  it 
should  make  its  contributions  to  the  city 
through  specific  grants,  as  it  already  does. 

He  mentioned  a  recent  $500,000  grant  to 
the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  School  of  Medicine 
and  last  year's  $25,000  grant  to  the  Mayor's 
Commission  on  Medical  Services. 

James  F.  Mathlas,  secretary  of  the  John 
Simon  Ouggenhelm  Memorial  Foundation, 
said:  "We  make  grants  only  to  indivldxials. 
We  have  never  broken  this  policy  and  we  do 
not  plan  to  break  It  now.  We  need  oiir  funds 
to  support  our  programs.  That's  what  tax 
exemption  is  for." 

Joseph  E.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
which  owns  a  building  and  land  across  First 
Avenue  from  the  United  Nations,  declined  to 
discuss  the  matter  on  grounds  that  he  had 
not  bad  time  to  consider  it  or  to  consult  his 
board  of  directors. 

A  spokesman  said  that  the  assessed  value 
of  the  building  and  land  Is  $3.5-mllllon. 

The  foundation,  under  Its  exemption 
agreement  with  the  city,  in  effect  foregoes 
$150,000  of  earnings  on  Its  investment  by 
charging  rents,  to  other  exempt  organiza- 
tions which  use  the  building,  at  cost,  he  said. 
The  foundation  does  pay  city  taxes  on  the 
space  it  leases  to  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
branch  on  Its  ground  floor. 

[ntMn  the  Mew  York  Times,  Dec.  8, 1967] 
Fo«  Sksvicxs  RBmxRXD 

The  tax-exempt  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
which  sponsors  research  into  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  has  taken  the  daring  and 
commendable  step  of  making  a  $10,000  pay- 
ment to  the  City  of  New  York,  where  its 
headquarters  are  located,  "in  recognition  of 
the  services  it  receives  from  the  city."  The 
figure  was  arrived  at  as  an  approximation  of 
what  the  foimdation's  realty  tax  would  be  (») 
the  value  of  its  property  if  it  were  taxed. 

Tbere  are  13^  tax-exempt  foiindatlons 
with  assets  of  $200,000  or  more  in  New  York 
State.  The  major  ones  make  their  headquar- 
ters In  Manhattan.  They  and  their  employees 
avail  tbemaelves  of  police,  sanitation,  lire. 
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water  and  otlier  services  supidled  by  the  City 
of  New  York.  In  this  respect  they  are  in  the 
same  positlonp  as  the  universities,  churches, 
charities,  hosDltals  and  similar  private  orga- 
nizations ths  do  not  pay  taxes  becaxise  of 
their  pubUc  Activities. 

This  voluntary  contribution  by  the  Twen- 
tieth Century!  Fund,  one  of  the  modest-sixed 
foundations,  inay  lead  other  important  tax- 
exempt  institjutions  into  making  similar  di- 
rect compenabtory  payments  to  this  finan- 
cially hard-iressed  city.  At  least  one  of 
them — the  American  Jewish  Congress — did 
so  last  year.  We  strongly  commend  these  ex- 
amples to  ths  consideration  of  other  private 
but  tax-exempt  organizations,  many  of  which 
do  enormous  public  good  but  most  of  which 
could  well  alford  to  make  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution to  1  he  city  for  services  rendered. 


General  Motors  Hires  "Forgotten  Labor 
Force" 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ioHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or   KICKIGAM 

IN  THE  HC  USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoncLiy,  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  coir  fERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  brinf  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  announcement  of  General 
Motors,  under  a  new  liberalized  employ- 
ment progn^n  to  hire  and  train  thou- 
sands of  the  unskilled  and  the  other  so- 
called  harcj-core  unemployed  residents 
of  Detroit's  Inner  city. 

This  proa-am  is  one  of  the  first  exam- 
ples of  a  large  company,  in  Detroit  or 
ansrwhere  else  in  the  country,  attempting 
to  .cope  on  b  large  scale  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  unskilled  unemployed  in  the 
urban  slum$  of  America.  They  should  be 
commended  for  their  initiative  and  com- 
mitment. I  particularly  want  to  com- 
mend Mr.  James  M.  Roche,  the  new 
chairman  oif  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  General  Motors  Co.,  for  the  personal 
leadership  he  has  given  this  effort. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  f  raising  this  program  should 
be  of  interei  t  to  the  House: 

Ooo(   roK  General  Motoss! 

What's  go<  d  for  Oeneral  Motors  .  .  .  Gen- 
eral Motors  Chairman  James  M.  Roche,  one 
of  Detroit's  more  progressive  citizens,  has 
for  many  ye^rs  quietly  emphasized  the  Im- 
portance of  lion-discriminatory  hiring  prac- 
tices at  CM  plants.  In  the  wake  of  this  city's 
rioting,  he  accepted  membership  on  the  New 
Detroit  committee  and  has  fully  participated 
In  Its  fine  wclrk.  At  one  point  he  made  a  per- 
sonal lobbying  visit  to  Lansing  to  support 
committee  rflcommendtlons  and  to  try  to  in- 
fluence letb$rglc  state  legislators  to  move 
positively  oni  problems. 

Now,  GM  has  announced  that  Its  Chevro- 
let Gear  andj  Axle  plant  In  Detroit  will  be- 
gin hiring  i^iskilled,  hard-core  unemployed 
residents  of  rthls  city.  These  people  wlU  be 
referred  to  C|M  by  the  Detroit  Urban  League. 

And  beyottd  hiring  these  residents,  QM 
will  set  up  a  special  11 -man  Job  counseling 
and  training  staff  to  work  with  them  once 
they  report  for  work.  The  hard-core  unem- 
ployed virtually  always  lack  Job  skills  and 
motivation,  and  exi>erience  has  shown  that 
this  sort  of  Intensified  program  is  essential 
to  their  evezxtuaUy  making  it  in  the  produc- 
tive workaday  world. 

The  OM  tfort,  of  course.  Is  worth  It.  It 
means  that '  hose  formerly  on  relief  and  suf- 


fering financial]  hardship  can  begin  to  tek* 
care  of  thems41ves  and  their  families,  it 
strikes  to  the  r^t  of  many  urban  problems. 
Government  Job  training  programs  cannot 
really  match  an  intensified  effort  on  the  part 
of  private  indu^ry. 

So  it  is  goo<|  for  Oeneral  Motors  to  be- 
come Involved  $nd  to  begin  to  play  an  even 
larger  part  in  rSbulldlng  a  city  and  rehabili- 
tating a  segment  of  its  citizens.  And  what's 
good  for  Oeneral  Motors  here  is  certainly 
good  for  the  cotintry. 


MariliaaDpi,  Dng$,  and  Youth 

EXTENgiON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 


IN  THE  HOU9E 
Friday, 


or   CALirOKNIA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Z>eceTnber  15,  1967 


Mr.  MTTiTiKT ,  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  News  Report,  published  by  the 
National  Acacemy  of  Sciences,  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering,  recently 
carried  a  storr  by  Dr.  Nathan  B.  Eddy, 
who  was  execi  tive  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  ProDlems  of  Drug  Dependence 
from  1947  to  #uly  of  this  year. 

Dr.  Eddy  aaid,  "If  we  are  thinking 
clearly,  we  wilj  not  make  freely  available 
yet  another  agent  of  abuse,"  In  referring 
to  the  use  of  drugs  by  the  youth  of  this 
country. 

I  commend  ftJtie  reading  of  this  article 
to  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

On  liiARni^ANA,  Dsucs,  and  Youth 

(Dr.  Nathan  !b.  Eddy,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Commit^  on  Problems  of  Drug  De- 
pendence from  1947  until  July  1  of  this  year, 
has  spent  mor^  than  forty  years  working  on 
morphine-like  bgents  and  the  problems  ot 
drug  abuse.  In  honoring  him  In  1963,  the 
University  of  Michigan  said  "he  has  obtained 
a  fuller  and  svirer  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture and  use  pf  narcotic  drugs  than  any 
other  living  mAn."  Recently,  he  voiced  some 
thoughts  on  current  drug-dependence  prob- 
lems.) 

(By  Nathan  Eddy) 

Efforts  to  Eaie  Marihuana  Controls:  "Psy- 
chic dependenc  e  Is  a  behavioral  response  re- 
lated to  a  per4>n's  own  satisfaction  with  t 
drug  effect.  This  Is  the  sort  of  dependence— 
without  tolerance  or  physical  dependence— 
that  is  characteristic  of  marihuana  abuse. 
It  Is  no  less  difficult  to  manage  even  when 
there  are  no  ov^rt  physical  disturbances. 

"The  only  usfe  for  marihuana  Is  to  achieve 
gratification;  it  la  useless  medically,  nor  is 
It  now  impormnt  in  the  manufacture  of 
rope,  since  tt|e  synthetics  have  replaced 
hemp.  And  sin^e  the  society  is  not  yet  run 
by  parakeets,  ve  can  do  without  using  tbe 
seeds  in  birdseed. 

"Society  caras  enough  about  having  alco- 
hol available  t9  pay  the  Immense  social  and 
economic  cost  of  having  millions  of  people 
depending  on  |t.  If  we  are  thinking  clearly, 
we  will  not  ma^e  freely  available  yet  another 
agent  of  abusS  and  magnify  the  costs  we 
pay."  I 

Young  Peoplk  and  Drugs:  "It  is  a  difficult, 
lengthy,  expensive  process  to  get  a  drug- 
dependent  person  to  free  himself  of  drugs- 
Much  better  that  we  look  to  preventing  the 
problem  by  getting  to  young  people  who  m 
troubled  and  helping  them  to  face  their 
problems  before  they  turn  to  drugs  to  eecape 
them.  If  they  flon't  get  help  at  home-*nd 
a  lot  of  them  $an't— we  ought  to  help  tlMO 
get  It  anyway,!  In  their  schools  or  in  otlMT 
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■Cencles.  Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  easy  an- 
swer to  the  i>roblem  of  mass  media  that 
glamorize  drug  subciiltures  or  mass  mar- 
keters that  exploit  fashions  based  on  those 
subcultures.  It  is  impossible  to  legislate  good 
sense.  But  unquestionably  publicity  has  en- 
couraged young  people  to  experiment  with 
drugs,  and  the  media  should  think  long  and 
bard  about  the  role  that  they  have  played 
In  popularizing  drug  use." 

Drug  Dependence  in  Perspective:  "We  need 
to  remember  that  alcoholism  is  the  most 
prevalent,  most  costly,  and  most  damaging 
farm  of  drug  abuse  that  the  society  has  to 
deal  with.  We  have  perhaps  100,000  people 
dependent  on  heroin  or  related  substances, 
t  great  many  more  dependent  on  a  variety 
of  agents — eimphetamlnes,  barbiturates,  LSD 
snd  other  hallucinogens,  almost  anything 
for  B  drug  effect.  We  have  control  measures 
for  these  things,  and  we  have  educational 
measures  that  haven't  been  fully  utilized; 
if  we  use  what  we  have,  we  wUl  make  it 
bsrder  for  people  to  escape  with  drugs.  Cer- 
tainly we  shouldn't  make  It  any  easier." 


With  high  school  diplomas  meaningless 
and  loose  talk  abroad  about  sending  virtu- 
ally everyone  thru  college.  It  figures  that 
academic  inflation  should  corrupt  even  grad- 
uate schools. 


Sahte  to  Tennessee's  1967  Volunteer 
Team 


Interim  Degrees 


EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  nxziiois 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  (X)LLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
oiB,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Chl- 
csgo  Tribune  of  December  14.  Academic 
Inflation,  to  which  the  editorial  refers, 
could  become  almost  as  great  an  evil  as 
monetary  inflation.  If  we  were  all  mil- 
lionaires, we  would  all  be  poor.  If  we  all 
had  diplomas  or  degrees,  no  one  would  be 
smarter  than  anyone  else. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
iNTotm  Deokkxb 

Three  Big  Ten  imlversltlee — Northwestern, 
Indiana,  and  Minnesota — have  Jointly  an- 
nounced creation  of  a  new  "graduate  certifi- 
cate, similar  in  appearance  to  a  graduate  de- 
gree," called  candidate  In  phUosophy.  No 
doubt  this  will  be  shortened  in  conversation 
to  Ph.  C,  deceptively  similar  in  sound  to 
Ph.  D.  The  new  thing  will  be  Issued  to  grad- 
uate students  who  have  cleared  the  prelimi- 
nary hurdles  on  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
(Ph.  D.J  obstacle  course  but  have  their  dis- 
sertations stiU  to  write. 

Our  guess  is  that  the  undergraduate  aaso- 
dste  in  arts  diploma,  created  as  a  half-way 
•noouragement  for  night-school  seekers  after 
»  bschelor's  degree,  was  the  model  for  can- 
didate in  philosophy.  The  associate  In  arts 
Ji»  harmless  bit  of  morale  boosting,  for  no- 
»dy  takes  it  seriously.  It  U  visibly  dUtlnct 
»»n  bachelor  of  arts,  the  standard  degree 
pven  college  graduates. 

Tbt  candidate  in  philoebphy  is  less  In- 
"ooent.  Dean  Robert  H.  Baker,  of  Nojthwest- 
■ms  graduate  school  says  of  it,  "the  "can- 
ffltote  in  philosophy  certificate  is  a  partial 
«jwer  to  those  who  say  that  universities  are 
n«  providing  sufficient  teachers.  It  wlU  we 
Jope,  qualify  its  holders  for  better-paylng 
W  Teaching  pay  scales  have  traditionally 
■"eh  bssed  on  degrees." 

In  tact,  the  new  candidate  in  phUosophy 
?™»te,  however  misleading  it  may  look 
«M»Mon  an  office  waU,  represents  no  new 
•a^wment  lu  holders  will  be  no  better 
rw?  to  teach  or  more  deserving  of  pay 
™"  thsn  doctoral  candidates  with  dlsser- 
«M»oni  still  to  write  have  always  been. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TxirNsssKs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  weU- 
known  fact  that  we  Tennesseans  take 
our  football  seriously.  For  this  reason,  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  forgive  me 
a  little  serious  bragging  on  the  exploits 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Nation's 
finest  football  team. 

The  University  of  Tennessee's  1967 
Volunteer  team  has  just  recently  com- 
pleted one  of  the  most  successful  and 
inspiring  seasons  In  the  school's  football 
history.  Despite  a  crippling  series  of  in- 
juries to  key  players,  the  Vols  fought 
through  one  of  the  toughest  schedules 
in  college  football  to  compile  a  &-1  rec- 
ord, win  the  No.  2  position  in  both  major 
national  rankings,  and  earn  an  Invita- 
tion to  play  In  the  Orange  Bowl  classic 
at  Miami  on  New  Year's  Day.  This  jus- 
tifies a  little  bragging. 

When  Coach  Doug  Dickey  talks  about 
the  1967  Vols,  he  always  stresses  the 
word  team.  No  one  can  deny  that  what 
Coach  Dickey  and  his  boys  accomplished 
required  a  maximmn  of  cooperation  and 
unity  of  purpose.  It  also  required  that 
each  player  possess  that  extra  measure 
of  courage,  personal  responsibUity,  and 
pride  that  makes  up  a  champion.  Ten- 
nessee is  proud  of  every  man. 

I  could  spend  some  time  talking  about 
Individuals,  for  there  were  many  great 
performances  by  outstanding  players 
Dewey  Warren,  hobbled  aU  season  by  in-i 
juries,  still  managed  to  turn  in  some 
spectacular  duty  at  quarterback.  CharUe 
Jnilton  and  Bubba  Wyche,  Walter  Chad- 
wick  and  Derrick  Weatherford,  were  all 
outstanding.  Albert  Dorsey,  the  tough 
defensive  back,  and  Richmond  Flowers 
the  Ughtning-fast  flanker,  have  been 
honored  by  selection  as  All  Americas. 

But,  I  feel  compelled  to  express  a  great 
deal  of  extra  pride  in  a  young  man  from 
the  city  of  Cleveland  in  my  own  Third 
District  of  Tennessee.  His  name  is  Bob 
Johnson,  and  you  will  find  him  listed  on 
every  AU-America  team. 

Longtime  Vol  watchers  have  labeled 
Bob  as  the  best  center  in  the  team's  his- 
tory. He  is  a  great  blocker;  a  hard  com- 
petitor with  the  size,  strength,  speed,  and 
natural  ability  to  earn  lasting  respect 
from  teammates  and  opponents  alike 
Coach  Dickey  has  characterized  Bob  as 
an  excellent  leader  both  on  and  off  the 
field,  a  player  who  can  be  counted  on  to 
do  his  job  on  every  play  of  every  game 
That  is  a  pretty  soUd  rating,  and  one  in 
which  I  wholly  c&icur. 

I  salute  Tennessee's  Volunteers  and 
Bob  Johnson  and  hope  to  be  at  the 
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Orange  Bowl  when  they  win  their  next 
great  victory.  As  representatives  of  our 
State,  they  are  a  real  source  of  pride  to 
every  Tennessean. 


Plifkt  of  the  Work  Glove  Indostay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L  WHITENER 

or  MOBTH  cAKOLnra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
congressional  district  which  I  am  prlvil- 
leged  to  represent  is  the  work  glove 
manufacturing  capital  of  America.  On 
many  occasions  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
the  imf  ortunate  plight  of  this  Industry  as 
a  result  of  an  unwise  Import  policy  in 
our  coimtry. 

On  November  16.  1967,  in  a  statement 
before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Hon. 
Albert  A.  Carretta,  general  counsel. 
Work  Olove  Manufacturers  Association, 
made  an  excellent  statement  which  I 
make  a  part  of  today's  Record: 
Statement  Betorx  thx  U.S.  TAEirr  Coiuns- 

BtoNQf  BKBALr  or  WoKK  Quoyw  Mamtt- 

rACTUHEBS        ASSOCIATIOir       BT        AUIXKT       A. 

Cakjustta,  General  Cottnsel,  Novekbcs  16 
1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  my  name  is  Albert 
A.  Carretta,  tmd  I  appear  before  you  today  In 
my  opacity  as  General  Counsel  of  the  Work 
Glove  Btonufacturers  AssociaUcMi.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  up  to  FViday  ot  last  week,  this 
Association  was  known  as  The  Work  Glove 
Institute,  Inc. 

I  plan  to  use  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  time  allotted  to  the  AssoclaUon.  I  wiU 
then  yield  to  the  President,  the  First  Vice 
President  and  the  immediate  Past  President 
of  the  Association.  These  three  gentlemen 
are  all  executives  of  their  respecMve  com- 
panies and  are  well  versed  in  the  problems  of 
the  work  glove  industry. 

The  Wwk  Glove  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion is  a  trade  association  which  has  been 
In  continuous  existence  for  66  years.  Not  aU 
domestic  work  glove  manufacturers  are 
members  of  the  Association,  but  volume- 
wise,  the  Association  represents  approximate- 
ly 80%  of  the  total  vcdume  of  work  gloves 
produced  In  this  country. 

Relying  upon  the  ancient  maxim  that  "A 
picture  is  worth  a  thousand  worts",  I  plan 
to  conserve  time  by  using  two  pictures— or 
graphs — instead  of  2,000  words. 

First,  I  must  sUte  that  accurate  import 
statUUcs  relative  to  "work  gloves  as  such  are 
not  available,  because  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus of  the  Department  of  Commerce  does  not 
classify  Imports  as  to  end  use.  However  be- 
ginning on  September  1,  1963,  when  new 
schedules  were  pubUshed  krelaUve  to  the 
classification  of  imported  gdSds,  a  particular 
classification  was  Included  therein  entitled- 
"Gloves  of  Horsehide  or  Cowhide.  Other  Than 
Wholly  of  Leather".  Since  practically  aU  of 
the  gloves  which  might  be  classified  under 
this  heading  are  suitable  only  for  woik  pur- 
poses, my  analysis  will  pertain  to  this  partic- 
ular, style  of  glove  from  the  beginning  of 
1964  through  1966.  We  cannot  prove  our  case 
as  to  other  styles  of  work  gloves  by  exact 
figures  but  we  beUeve  that  the  facte  which 
we  WiU  present  apply  to  aU  other  styles  as 
well. 

If  you  will  refer  to  Exhibit  1  (not  printed 
In  Record)  ,  you  wUl  note  that  I  have  charted 
thereon  tbe  trend  in  the  domestic  production 
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at  1—thT  and  taXaie  eombinatlon  work 
ffltmm.  aaA  tb»  trend  In  tli«  Importation  of 
Olorea  of  BofeWde  or  Cowblde,  Otb«r  Tb«n 
Wlu>Uy  Of  L— thar.  TTtlng  the  figures  for  the 
ealendar  jtai  19M  as  equivalent  to  100.00,  It 
la  to  be  noted  that  the  domestic  production 
of  these  gloves  In  the  calendar  year  1966  In- 
creased to  lOSJO,  and  In  1966  to  105.88.  It  Is 
also  to  be  noted  that  the  g^rowth  of  lznp>ort8 
of  comparable  gloves  Increased  In  1965  to 
159.<».  and  in  18«6  to  M8.00. 

I  am  confident  that  my  picture,  marked 
Exhibit  1  (not  printed  In  Recobo),  tells  Its 
story.  I  will  waste  no  further  words. 

If  you  will  be  good  enough  now  to  refer 
to  Exhibit  a  (not  printed  In  Rbcoro)  ,  you  will 
note  that  I  have  shown  the  actual  domestic 
production  of  leather  and  fabric  combination 
work  gloves  for  the  years  1964, 196S  and  1966. 
You  will,  of  course,  observe  the  very  small 
annual  Increases  In  domestic  production. 

For  each  of  the  years  in  question,  you  will 
note  on  Exhibit  2  (not  printed  In  Rxcoan) 
that  In  1904,  Imports  of  comparable  gloves 
amounted  to  £3%  of  domestic  production. 
For  the  year  1966,  Imports  amounted  to  8.9  % 
of  domeetle  production,  "nien  In  1966,  Im- 
ports amounted  to  26.6%  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. The  question  uppermost  In  my  mind 
is:  "How  long  does  an  Industry  which  pro- 
duces an  Item  which  Is  currently  classified  as 
"an  eaaentUI  mirvlval  Item'  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  have  to  wait  before 
some  relief  is  available?" 

Let  me  make  just  one  more  point  concern- 
ing my  Exhibit  2  (not  printed  in  Recobd)  . 
Tou  Will  note  that  Imports  during  the  year 
1966  had  an  average  dutiable  value  of  $8.57 
per  dozen.  In  1966,  the  average  dutiable 
value  of  these  Imports  was  $5.62  per  dozen. 
All  of  this  Information  was  obtained  from 
official  reports  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. So  that  you  may  appraise  the  Impact 
which  these  Imports  may  have  upon  the  do- 
mestic Industry.  I  have  noted  on  my  Exhibit 
a  that  the  average  selling  price  of  compara- 
ble gloves  by  two  domestic  manufacturers 
during  1965  was  $9.72  per  dozen.  In  1966. 
the  average  selling  price  of  comparable 
glovefe  by  the  two  domestic  manufacturers 
was  $11.37  per  dozen.  A  glance  at  the  1966 
flgnres  will  show  that  the  Import  price  was 
slightly  less  than  50%  of  the  domestic  price, 
and  that  the  Imports  amounted  to  slightly 
more  than  26%  of  the  domestic  production. 
Meed  I  say  more? 

This  Industry  is  In  dire  need  of  some  re- 
lief. It  asks  not  for  sympathy  alone  but  for 
some  action  which  will  freeze  the  percentage 
of  the  total  domestic  market  available  to 
Importers  to  a  figure  which  will  allow  both 
the  domestic  Industry  to  survive,  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  foreign  producers  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  future  growth  of  the  do- 
mestic market. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  I 
would  now  like  to  yield  to  Mr.  Deane  Rus- 
misell.  President  of  the  Work  Olove  Manu- 
facturers Association,  who  Is  also  an  execu- 
tive of  the  Boss  Manufactvirlng  Company, 
one  of  the  largest  work  glove  producers  In 
the  United  States. 

(Graphs  submitted,  exhibits  1  and  2,  were 
omitted  as  they  cannot  be  printed  in  the 

BXCOSD.) 


U.S.  Economy  Now  is  S2d  Month  of 
Unprecedented  Expansion  and  Growth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAuroamA 
.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAIi.  Mr.  Bxteaker.  the  De- 
imrtment  of  Labor  has  released  some 


▼ery  hearteiilns  Christmas  news  for  the 
American  people. 

The  Nation's  employment  picture 
brightened  substantially  between  Octo- 
ber and  November  as  seasonally  adjusted 
employment  rose  450,000  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  plunged  from  4.3  to  3.9 
percent. 

These  developments  are  especially 
cheering  siace  they  mark  an  end  to  a  2- 
month  upwiird  trend  in  imemployment — 
a  developn^ent  that  had  caused  great 
hardship  oil  many  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  bright  new 
turn  in  the  Job  situation  provides  strong 
evidence  that  our  economy  is  still  quite 
robust  as  ^e  move  forward  in  the  82d 
month  of  the  greatest  expansion  of  all 
time. 

It  is  moj  t  encouraging  to  learn  that 
major  decones  in  Joblessness  occurred 
among  wtmen  and  teenagers — two 
groups  of  workers  who  had  suffered  from 
large  increases  over  the  past  2  months. 

And  it  is  equally  encouraging  that  the 
Jobless  rate  among  married  men,  our 
family  breadwinners,  dropped  by  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  to  1.7  percent  over 
the  month. 

This  mo^  cheerful  news  should  rein- 
force our  national  commitment  to 
achieving  full  emplosmient  and  eliminat- 
ing disadvantage  in  America.  The  prog- 
ress we  have  made  over  the  past  7  years 
shows  us  that,  by  combining  sound 
economic,  policies  with  a  vigorous  man- 
power program,  we  can  reach  our  highest 
goals. 


f 


overty  Programs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON. 


BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or   NOBTH   CASOUNA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frtday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  WHDTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  op- 
eration of  the  various  poverty  programs 
throughout  the  Nation  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  mtich  discussion  here  in  the 
Congress,  "tliis  discussion  is  not  always 
based  upon  actual  studies  made  on  the 
local  level  he^  local  people. 

Today  I  received  a  report  of  a  study  by 
the  Boone  Jaycees,  Boone,  N.C.,  of  the 
operation  of  WAMY,  Inc.,  a  community 
action  organization  which  has  been  in 
the  news  o^  several  occasions  in  recent 
months. 

Hie  survey  made  by  the  Boone  Jaycees 
is  an  impartial  and  worthwhile  study, 
which  I  bel|eve  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of 
our  colleagues. 

I,  therefore,  place  the  report  of  the 
Boone  Jaypees  in  the  Record  at  this 
point:         I 

The  Boone  Jaycees  have  completed  their 
six-month  scudy  of  WAMY  Community  Ac- 
tion, Inc.,  aad  have  submitted  a  list  of  rec- 
ommendatlotis  formed  from  the  study  to  the 
four-oounty  anti-poverty  agency  which  has 
Its  headquarters  In  Boone. 

The  studjj  Involved  a  pubUc  opinion  sur- 
vey conducted  separately  within  the  city 
limits  of  Bitone  and  throughout  Watauga 
County  as  WeU  as  Intervlevra  with  WAMY 
administrators  and  other  public  oSlclals. 

The  Jaycees  voted  last  May  to  conduct  a 
study  ot  ihi  organization  to  determine  how 


the  program  ooold  be  Improved,  and  to  detw. 

mine   whetber  any   lederaUy   Ouanced   antt. 
poverty  pirograKLa  are  needed  In  this  area. 

COUNT  I    SUKVXT 

The  typical  person  Interviewed  In  ttu 
county  division  of  the  WAMY  opinion  survey 
was  a  23-60-year-old  male  who  owned  hii 
borne,  was  a  hl^  school  graduate,  had  llTtd 
In  the  county  at  least  16  years  and  bad  to\a- 
five  people  In  his  family. 

Seventy-four  and  four-tentbs  of  those  but. 
veyed  In  the  dounty  knew  what  WAMY  u. 
The  Jaycees  considered  only  the  answers  of 
this  group  in  evaluating  the  fc^lowlng  re. 
sponses  to  the  remainder  of  the  question- 
naire. 

Twenty-one  land  one-tenth  per  cent  f«ei 
that  WAMY's  Board  of  Directors  properly 
represents  the  public;  65.5%  feel  that  It  li 
unrepresentative:  23.4%  had  no  opinion. 

The  survey  reports  that  17.2%  think 
WAMY's  staff  is  properly  trained;  bO.B'u,  think 
they  are  not,  and  32%  offered  no  opinion. 

Sixty-three  fnd  three-tenths  per  cent  be- 
lieve that  tbete  Is  no  poverty  m  Watauga 
County  that  ^  be  effectively  eliminated 
by  WAMY;  25%  believe  that  such  poverty 
does  exist,  and  11.7%  registered  no  opinion. 
When  asked  whether  poverty  stricken  county 
citizens  had  been  aided  by  WAMY,  6l.e% 
responded  negatively;  24.3%  think  the  poor 
have  been  helped,  and  19.6%  have  no  opinion. 

Only  24.2%  Ifavor  WAMY's  programs  ove 
existing  programs  of  direct  welfare  gfant*; 
56.3%  favored  {the  traditional  programs,  snd 
19.5%  had  no  loplnion. 

Fifty  and  elgpt-tenths  per  cent  believe  that 
there  will  be  Qo  long-range  benefits  derived 
from  the  WA^CY  program;  22.7'^  believe 
that  such  benefits  will  materialize,  and  26£% 
had  no  oplnlqn.  A  majority  74.2%  bellen 
that  the  antltfoverty  agency  has  not  bene- 
fitted the  foui  county  area  as  much  as  US 
million  during!  the  last  four  years.  Only  6.3% 
believe  that  it  has,  and  19.6%  have  do 
opinion.  I 

Asked  whetb^r  projects  handled  by  WAlfT 
could  have  been  handled  as  effectively  by 
existing  agencies  or  private  enterprise,  63.3% 
answered  affirmatively;  13.3%  believe  Uut 
WAMY  can  cotkduct  projects  better  than  the 
traditional  agencies,  and  23.4%  express  no 
opinion.  ] 

Those  interviewed  In  the  county  wert 
asked  to  evalqate  five  different  WAMY  pro- 
grams. The  responses  are  as  foUows: 

Operation  ^eadstart  proved  the  moit 
highly  favore<:^  of  the  five  programs.  It  wu 
rated  excellent  by  9.4%,  good  by  21.1%, 
fair  by  19.5%  and  poor  by  21.9%.  Twenty- 
eight  and  one-4enth  per  cent  had  no  opinion. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  received 
no  ratings  as  excellent,  but  It  polled  16.1% 
good,  12.9%  fair,  9.7%  poor;  61%  offered  no 
opinion. 

Six  and  thr(ie-tenths  per  cent  rated  Craft 
Production  and  Marketing  as  excellent,  133% 
as  good,  10.9 ?>  as  fair  and  20.3%  as  poor. 
Porty-nlne  and  two- tenths  per  cent  had  no 
opiiUon. 

Small  Farm  Production  and  Marketing  wu 
rated  excellent  by  0.78%,  good  by  3.9%,  fair 
by  10.1%  and  poor  by  25%;  60%  offered  no 
opinion. 

WAMY's  Oi,  the  Job  Training  program 
polled  3.1%  exsellent,  12.5%  good,  11.7%  fair, 
and  27.a%  poor.  It  drew  no  opinion  Itou 
453%  of  those  questioned. 

CITT    8UBVET 

The  results  of  the  survey  conducted  ex- 
clusively wlthm  the  city  limits  of  Boone  cor- 
respond remartcably  to  the  responses  solicited 
in  the  coimtyi  The  typical  interviewee  dif- 
fered only  In  that  57.9%  were  educated  be- 
yond the  high  school  level. 

SUghtly  fewer  city  residents  (69.3%  as  op- 
posed to  74.4%  in  the  county)  knew  whst 
WAMY  is.  and;  again,  the  Jaycees  disregarded 
the  responses,  of  those  who  indicated  so 
knowledge  of  the  anti-poverty  organlsatloa 
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Of  the  city  residents  17.6%  feel  that 
WAMY's  Board  is  representative;  52.2%  feel  tt 
la  not.  Bind  20.1  %  registered  no  opinion. 

Sixteen  and  four-tenths  per  cent  beUeve 
WAMY's  staff  to  be  properly  trained;  48.4% 
do  not,  and  36.2  %  expressed  no  opinion. 

More  city  residents  (35.2%  oompcu«d  to 
36%  in  the  county)  beUeve  that  there  is 
poverty  In  the  oounty  which  might  be  eUmi- 
nated  by  WAMY;  53.3%  beUeve  tliere  Is  none, 
and  11.5%  have  no  of^nion. 

Similarly,  more  Boone  residents  feel  that 
WAICT  has  aided  poverty  stricken  coimty 
citizens;  37.3%  voted  "yes"  In  the  city  as 
opposed  to  28.9%  in  the  oounty. 

Exactly  50%  ot  the  dty  residents  favor 
direct  welfare  grants  over  WAMY's  programs; 
89.1%  favored  the  anti-poverty  program  over 
direct  welfare,  and  20.9%   had  no  opinion. 

•nie  dty  and  oounty  agree  within  four- 
tsntbs  of  a  percentage  point  (73.8%  In  city, 
74Ja%  in  county)  that  WAMY  has  not  bene- 
fitted the  four  oounty  area  as  much  as  $3.5 
million  in  the  last  four  years.  Only  7.8% 
believe  the  area  has  so  benefitted,  and  18.4% 
have  no  opinion. 

■nie  two  surveys  agreed  within  two-tenths 
of  a  percentage  point  that  projects  handled 
by  WAMY  could  have  been  handled  as  effec- 
tively by  existing  agencies  or  private  enter- 
prise. The  town  voted  63.6%  affirmative, 
16.6%  negative,  and  20.9%  no  opinion. 

City  residents  evaluated  the  five  WAMY 
programs  much  as  did  the  county. 

Operation  Headstart  again  polled  the  high- 
est In  public  approval :  30.7  %  rated  It  as  good 
ai.7%  as  fair,  17.6%  as  exceUent.  and  9.1%' 
as  poor;  20.9%  offered  no  opinion. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  polled  the 
lowest  In  pubUc  approval  with  43.9%  rating 
It  ss  poor.  Two  per  cent  gave  it  an  exceUent 
rating,  12.3%  labeled  It  good,  and  19  7% 
rated  It  fair;  22.1%  had  no  opinion. 

Craft  Production  and  Marketing  was  rated 
good  by  21.7%,  fair  by  20.6%,  poor  by  11  9% 
exceUent  by  7.4%;  38.6%  offered  no  opinion' 

Responses  to  SmaU  Farm  Production  and 
Marketing  inside  the  city  limits  correspond 
ctoeely  to  county-wide  opinion.  It  received 
12%  of  the  votes  as  excellent,  10.2%  as  good 
14.8%  as  fair  and  18%  as  poor.  It  drew  66.7% 
no  opinion  responses. 

The  case  was  the  same  for  On  the  Job 
Training  which  polled  1.6%  excellent.  15.7% 
good,  17.6%  fair,  26.2%  poor  and  39.3%  no 
(pinion. 

ni^tJT'^J^!  ****  survey,  the  Jaycees 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  an  average  of  71  7% 

SaSI  f^^  ^'^  <'**y  citizens  know  what 
WAMY  Is  and  that  68%  in  the  county  and 
S?«^  *^*  °'*y  *™  familiar  with  specific 
WAMT  projects.  However,  an  average  of  74% 
reel  that  WAMY  has  not  benefitted  the  four- 
county  area  as  much   as   »3.6   million.   An 

«i"i^K_°l^*'*  '**'  ^"^  WAMY  projects 
could  b«  handled  as  effectively  by  exlsUng 

•gencles  or  by  private  enterprise. 

MCOMMENDATIONS    TO     WAMT 

K^t  recommendations  were  formulated  bv 
tt^Jaycees  on  the  basis  of  the  survey  and 
fl^  ^"  "^"^  W**^  ^'^  other  pubUc  of- 
Wa^'  '""^r"  presented  and  explained 
to  WAMY's  acUng   director  Tuesday   by  a 

Jmio^°^****-  "^^  recommendations  are 

^^^^BooneJaycees  suggest  that  the  WAMY 

n'^^n"^  communications  between  Agen- 
2n^^  Community.  The  survey  points  out 
JJ^lack  Of  knowledge  on'pSTof  t£ 

tor^K*  ^***'"  "^  °^  'o«^  P«ople  m  "erv- 
^  the  Board  of  Directors  and  that  the 

wLr?ll.l*^  "  *  ™'">«-  "tamp  at  the 

8iJ.v^°'"  «e«u"ve  committee;  and 
W.J^  '^"*'  ""•  of  existing  agencies 
2  ^«lr^'*  *  committee  to  coSSSS 
Sh^  Sh*""  °'  ^«  W*""*.  Health,  Agrt! 
Sl^"?"°''-  ""^  Employment  DeSS. 
«»nia  as  they  now  exist  In  the  oounty. 
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4.  We  feel  that  local  people  should  be  hired 
at  aU  levels  wben  at  all  possible. 

6.  We  recommend  that  salaries  for  individ- 
ual Jobs  be  brought  more  In  line  with  local 
pay  scales. 

6.  We  suggest  that  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  be  given  closer  supervision.  It 
Is  further  suggested  that  these  yo\mg  people 
be  given  training  in  personal  hygiene  and 
social  graces  as  a  regular  i)art  of  tbelr  train- 
ing. 

7.  We  recommend  that  WAMY  personnel 
consider  their  own  personal  appearance,  man- 
ner, and  mode  of  dress.  We  feel  the  program 
and  Its  activities  would  be  better  accepted  by 
the  community  if  those  Involved  would  bet- 
ter adhere  to  local  custom  in  reference  to 
these  things. 

8.  We  suggest  that  the  WAMY  Administra- 
tion and  Board  of  Directors  take  a  concerted 
look  at  the  cost  of  administering  the  pro- 
gram. A  lot  of  criticism  is  leveled  at  this  facet 
of  the  organization. 


the  Soviet  Union  are  highly  competitive.'* 
Providing  the  full  wignltl ranee  ot  the  question 
at  issue,  unfortunately,  is  the  fact  that  thla 
competition  Is  not  In  the  nature  of  a  met* 
game  where  national  pride  of  accomplish- 
ment alone  Is  involved.  It  can,  and  un- 
doubtedly does,  have  a  direct  bearing  ultt- 
mately  on  the  defense  of  this  nation. 

This  fact  waa  emphasized  only  a  short  time 
ago  by  the  Russians'  placing  in  orbit  a  satel- 
lite capable  of  carrying  and  releasing  on  order 
an  atomic  weapon. 

We  make  no  pretense  of  knowing  how 
much  money  should  be  spent  on  the  si>aoe 
program.  Certainly  it  Is  absolutely  necessary 
to  hold  costs  to  as  prudent  a  level  as  passi- 
ble. But  at  the  same  time  we  agree  with 
Cabell  that  this  is  no  tlmS  to  put  our  program 
into  even  temporary  eclipse,  because  tba 
questions  Involved  "have  a  direct  bearing  on 
some  of  oiu-  more  mundane  earthly  prob- 
lems— world  peace  for  one." 


The  Space  Program  QnettioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAUroKma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Friday,  December  15. 1967 


Uncle  Sam  Has  Been  Trjtag  To  PUy 
Saota  Clans 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  effective  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  is  the  Hon- 
orable Eahle  Cabell,  of  Texas. 

Some  time  ago  Congressman  Cabell  Is- 
sued a  press  release  pertaining  to  the 
space  program  and  on  It  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  based  an  editorial  which  1  make 
part  of  these  remarks  for  the  benefit  of 
all  my  colleagues : 

The  Space  Program  QTTRsrxoir 
One  of  the  more  difficult  governmental  fi- 
nancial questions  which  now  concerns  this 
nation,  and  wUl  continue  to  concern  it  for 
the  indeterminate  future.  Is  the  amoimt  of 
money  which  should  be  spent  on  the  space 
program. 

The  crux  of  the  anxiety  we  feel  about  the 
space  program,  especially  m  attempting  to 
determine  Its  extent  is,  of  course,  funOshed 
by  Russia.  We  know  certainly  that  the  Soviets 
are  pushing  hard  on  their  own  space  capabil- 
ity development.  What  we  don't  know  and 
can't  know  is  what  their  effort  means  to  us  m 
terms  of  our  own  security,  particularly  if 
they  shoiUd  materially  outstrip  us  m  this 
particular  competition. 

Of  Importance  also  as  a  consideration  is 
the  huge  costs  which  our  exploration  of  space 
is  entaUlng  and  wUl  continue  to  entaU. 
Sometimes  we  tmnk  that  with  the  huge  ex- 
penditure now  necessitated  by  the  war  In 
Vietnam  we  cannot  afford  an  ambitious  space 
program.  But  at  the  same  Ume,  there  Is  the 
crucial  question  of  whether  we  can't  not 
afford  It  either. 

VS.  Rep.  Earle  Cabell  of  DaUas,  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  puts  his  finger  on  this  trying 
question.  "Is  our  space  program  worth  Ita 
dollar  costs?"  he  asks  .  .  .  "This  is  a  question 
m  which  the  entire  future  of  the  world  may 
be  invtrfved." 

In  discussing  the  qeustton.  Rep  CabeQ 
pomts  to  a  report  entlUed.  "Review  of  the 
Soviet  Space  Program,-  prepared  by  Science 
Policy  Research  Division  of  the  Ubrary  of 
OongTBss'  Legislative  Reference  Service  for 
the  committee. 

.J'Pit  '*>P°^'  ^*P-  Ca»>eU  says,   "reveals 
that  the  programs  both  of  this  country  and 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF  CAuroaiiiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  someone 
once  said  that  the  spirit  of  Christmas  is 
embodied  in  the  Joy  of  giving,  rather 
than  receiving.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  that  has  given  me 
new  heart  this  Christmas  season. 

Through  my  first  12  months  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  heard 
over  and  over  again  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  need  this  or  demand 
that.  The  motto  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment seems  to  be  "Ask  and  you  shall  re- 
ceive," rather  than  the  late  President 
Kennedy's  plea  to  "ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you." 

However,  I  have  harbored  the  suspicion 
that  many  good  Americans  prefer  to  be 
left  alone.  The  constituent  who  wrote  me, 
I  believe,  is  typical  of  many  Americans, 
who  are  sick  and  broke  this  Christmas 
because  for  30  years  Uncle  Sam  lias  been 
trying  to  play  Santa  Claus. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  insert  excerpts  from  Mrs.  Dixie  L. 
Dodd's  letter  in  the  Record  and  commend 
its  contents  to  the  close  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Dear  Ma.  Wiggins  :  I  imderstand  a  number 
of  your  coUeagues  In  both  hoiises  are  inter- 
ested In  investigating  why  It  Is  that  some 
people  feel  desperate  and  hopeless  and 
alienated  from  our  society,  and  what  they 
can  do  about  It.  Well  I  certainly  feel  all  those 
things,  although  I  doubt  that  they  would  be 
Interested  in  me,  smoe  I  haven't  dlaUn- 
guiahed  myseU  by  burning  down  half  the 
town. 

I  was  raised  in  poverty.  However,  we  did 
have  sense  enough  not  to  throw  garbage  out 
of  the  windows,  and  so  were  not  bothered  bv 
rats.  ' 

My  husband  and  I  finally  were  aUe  to  buy 
a  house  of  our  own,  small  and  modest 
thought  it  is.  My  husband  makes  $550.00  a 
month,  gross.  Now  this  U  not  a  lot,  but  it 
would  be  enough  to  support  our  family  of 
four,  if  the  various  governments  woiUd  stop 
taking  it  away  from  tis  to  support  everybody 
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"In  tbla  first  year  we  have  owned  our 
borne,  our  payments  went  up  from  $147.00  to 
9184.00  due  to  taxes.  First  state  taxes  went 
up,  and  now  tills,  surtax  Is  proposed.  We 
have  a  hard  time  feeding  our  family,  but 
able-bodied  "hippies"  in  Colorado  and  else- 
where get  Federal  food  stamps.  It  costs  us 
plenty  to  borrow  money,  but  businesses  can 
get  cheap  loans  through  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. We  cannot  afford  adequate  dental 
care,  but  we  are  forced  to  pay  for  other 
people's. 

I  understand  the  Federal  government  Is 
building  a  huge  equestrian  complex  in  Los 
Angeles — something  to  do  with  a  water  proj- 
ect, although  I  don't  understand  the  con- 
nection. I  don't  ever  hope  to  have  enough 
money  to  own  a  horse  or  to  even  leam  to  ride 
one.  I  am  not  complaining',  I  dont  want  the 
Federal  government  to  give  me  a  horse.  I 
Just  resent  having  to  pay  for  other  people's 
entertainment.  The  one  most  legitimate  rea- 
son for  a  government  at  all — ^protecting  peo- 
ple from  the  criminal  element — has  been 
abdicated  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

S<»aettmes  I  feel  we  are  Just  knocking  our 
heads  against  a  stone  wall.  If  we  get  an  extra 
nlckle.  it  will  Just  be  taken  away  from  us. 
After  all,  my  husband — if  he  wanted  to— 
could  be  Just  as  Inept  as  anyone  else  at  get- 
ting and  holding  a  Job.  We  could  probably 
live  Just  as  well,  and  with  all  that  spare 
time,  we  could  march  and  demonstrate  and 
riot.  And  we  would  not  be  held  responsible 
at  all  for  our  actions. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  you  are 
acAng  a  pretty  good  Job  trying  to  hold  down 
spending.  Just  on  the  outside  chance  that 
some  of  your  colleagues  may  be  sincere  about 
this  poverty  program  and  Federal  aid  non- 
sense (it  seems  very  remote  and  unlikely, 
but  I  suppose  anything  Is  possible) ,  perhaps 
you  .£ould  p*ss  along  the  information  that 
tbey  an  creating  poverty  rather  than  fight- 
ing it 

sincerely, 

lArs.  DxxiK  L.  I><M>D. 


Sormal  of  Ov  Domestic  Indnttriet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  BASIL  L  WHITENER 

or  SOKTH   CSaOLIKA 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REE»RBSENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  t^>eaker,  the  Im- 
port situation  has  given  concern  to  many 
of  us  who  are  interested  In  the  surviyal 
of  our  domestic  industries. 

Among  the  industries  that  have  been 
greatly  damaged  by  import  excesses  has 
been  the  glass  industry.  Recently  In  a 
statonent  before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  U.S.  S«iate  Mr.  Robert 
Wingerter,  president,  Libbey-Owens- 
Ford  Glass  Co.,  made  a  very  excellent 
presentation  relating  specifically  to  the 
Impact  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
products  upon  the  glass  industry. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Wingerter  in  the  Rzc- 
ORo  today: 

Statebccnt  ov  Robikt  O.  WlNCniTHl,  Pkksi- 
DENT,  LnraxT-OwENS-FoBD  O1.AS8  Co..  Bk- 
poRc  TBC  Coiuczrrcs  on  Finakce  or  thx 
U.S.  Sbnats 

Mr.  Chalnnan  and  Members  of  the  Ccxn- 
mlttee,  my  name  is  Robert  O.  Wingerter.  I 
am  president  of  the  Ubbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass  Company.  Our  plants  are  located  in 
Louisiana.  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
nunols,  Iowa  and  Oallfomla.  We  manufac- 


ture plate  gla|8>  float  glass,  sheet  and  win- 
dow glass  an4  patterned  glass.  We  supply 
those  products  to  the  architectural  construc- 
tion and  hom«  building  markets.  We  further 
fabricate  thott  products  into  Thermopane 
insulating  glass,  safety  glass  for  automobiles 
and  trucks,  hCat-strengthened  glass  for  use 
where  breakage  constitutes  a  hazard,  bigl^ 
performance  passes  for  air,  space  and  miu- 
tary  vehicles,  amd  so  forth. 

We  now  en^loy  11,080  men  and  women, 
down  from  1|,391  ten  years  ago.  We  have 
faced  and  ar4  facing  unfair  and  crippling 
competition  as  a  result  of  the  foreign  trade 
policies  of  the  United  States  as  tbey  have 
been  executed:  by  the  AdminlstratlTe  branch 
of  our  govemi^ent. 

In  reviewing  the  legislative  record  of  the 
various  extenjons  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  and  the  IVade  Expansion  Act,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  hurt  American  industry.  If  the 
safeguards  to  domestic  industry  and  employ- 
ment have  been  regarded  with  tongue  In 
cheek,  those  k^ho  framed  those  safeguards 
and  voted  for  sthelr  inclusion  in  the  Acts  did 
not  so  regard  Uiem.  The  fact  that  70\ir  Com- 
mittee is  no^  engaged  in  so  thorough  an 
inquiry  into  ttie  results  of  United  States  for- 
eign trade  policy  Is  evidence  of  your  concern. 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  referred  to 
this  legislation  as  "the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Acts",  although  the  world  "re- 
ciprocal" does  not  appear  in  the  actual  titles. 
The  use  of  tbiat  word  clearly  indicates  what 
results  were  elcpected. 

If  reciprocity  in  trade  agreements  means 
anything,  It  itieans  that,  in  the  negotiations 
of  each  agreeihent,  the  trading  partners  swap 
equal  access  to  their  markets  for  goods  of 
equivalent  value.  But  the  concessions  re- 
ceived in  past  trade  agreements  have  not 
honored  this  principle.  Other  nations  have 
diluted  the  face  value  of  their  tarUT  conces- 
sions by  a  b<|Bt  d  non-tariff  measures.  The 
United  State^  places  principal  reliance  on 
tarilfs  to  control  the  flow  of  imports.  Otbtf 
countries  rely  on  embargoes,  quotas,  import 
licenses,  bonter  taxes,  exchange  restrictions 
and  prior  exchange  deposits,  as  well  as  tariffs, 
to  control  imports.  It  Is  remotely  possible 
for  an  unusiially  efficient  U.S.  producer  to 
pay  even  a  ^gb  foreign  duty  and  still  com- 
pete. It  is  not  possible  to  seU  any  goods  what- 
soever In  a  country  which  refuses  to  issue 
and  import  license. 

Yet  in  all  l^e  explanatory  words  spoken  by 
Ambassador  Roth  and  his  associates  follow- 
ing the  recent  "Kennedy  Round"  Agreements 
at  Geneva,  no  substantial  progress  was  re- 
ported in  nqgotlating  away  those  real  ob- 
stacles to  ovj  export  trade.  All  we  hear  are 
a  few  wistfitf  words  about  their  hopes  of 
doing  something  about  non-tariff  barriers  at 
some  time  ini  the  future  and  that  h<^>ef ully 
the  rest  of  t^e  world  will  assume  as  sterile 
a  position  as  has  the  United  States  on  such 
matters  as  dbmplng  and  proof  of  injury. 

But  If  we  were  to  Ignore  the  very  vital 
question  of  qon-tarlff  barriers  can  we  be  as- 
sured that,  in  the  area  of  tariffs  by  them- 
selves, other  icountries  conceded  as  much  as 
the  United  States? 

The  Office  of  the  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations,  soon  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Geneva  Conference,  published 
a  list  of  tartff  concessions  granted  by  the 
United  States.  The  detail  of  our  concessions 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  all  products 
and  commodities  Is  carefully  listed  In  two 
volumes  that  run  to  632  pages.  We  can  esti- 
mate what  those  negotiations  cost  United 
States  manufacturing,  mining  and  agricul- 
ture. But  wt  at  did  we  receive  in  exchange? 
Where  Is  '  ;be  (xxnpanlon  volume,  setting 
forth  the  ooicessions  made  by  other  coun- 
tries? True,  ja  volume  of  184  pctges,  listing 
"Selected  European  Economic  Community 
Concessions",  "Selected  UK  Concessions"  and 
"Selected  Concessions"  by  others  has  voan 
recently  beea  published.  Why  is  this  only  a 
partial  list?  iWhy  is  this  information  being 


dribbled  out  pieCemeal?  Must  we  in  busineai 
and  you  in  Congress  rely  on  Ambassador 
Roth's  aasertion  that  we  got  as  good  as  we 
gave?  Is  there  sotne  reason  why  complete  in- 
formation  is  being  withheld?  Surely  our 
negotiators  must  know  the  foreign  quid  pro 
quo.  Must  Congress  act  on  new  trade  legis- 
lation without  such  information  at  hand? 

The  basis  for  our  negotiations  was  stated 
to  be  the  valuaj  of  1964  and  1965  imports 
and  exports.  If  We  really  did  get  as  good  st 
we  gave,  the  dollar  value  and  extent  of  tariff 
reduction  of  ouZ  concessions  should  balance 
with  the  dollar  talue  and  extent  of  the  taris 
reductions  of  ot^er  countries'  concessions  on 
their  imports  frtm  this  covmtry  during  th« 
same  base  perloc}. 

From  the  Debartment  of  Commerce  we 
know,  commodity  by  commodity,  exactly 
what  our  export^  to  and  imports  from  each 
other  country  afnoiurted  to  In  those  yean. 
We  know  what  concessions  the  Umted  States 
gave  at  Geneva.  We  can  calculate  the  dollar 
value  of  those  ooncesslons  In  the  1964-1965 
base  period.  B«t  without  knowing,  com- 
modity by  oomntodlty,  all  of  the  concessloiu 
other  countries  gave,  it  is  Impossible  to  cal- 
culate the  1964>196S  value  of  foreign  con- 
cessions. I 

As  a  conscientious  citizen  and  a  business 
man,  I  should  like  to  compare  all  the  tariff 
concessions  we  tecelved  with  those  we  gave. 
I  Bboxild  like  to  have  at  least  this  measure 
of  the  stewardsbip  of  those  entrusted  with 
a  matter  vital  tt>  the  economy  of  our  coun- 
try. It  would  IM  reassuring  to  find  that  the 
tariff  oonceeslotis  by  others  actually  did 
match  our  own.  even  though,  as  In  football. 
It  is  the  final  score  that  counts,  not  the 
game  statistics.  As  I  said  before,  the  gams 
was  lost  when  nothing  was  done  about  for- 
eign non-tariff  barriers.  The  relative  weight 
of  tariff  ooncevions  given  and  received  Is 
hardly  more  tb^  a  matter  of  academic  in- 
terest.  Whatever  the  balance  of  tariff  bv- 
gaining,  in  many  cases,  we  gave  real  concss- 
sions  for  paper  ones — ^rice  paper,  made  in 
Japan. 

It  Is  no  won<:|er  tha;t  our  foreign  competi- 
tors regard  us  as  naive  beyond  belief  and 
laughably  Inefliectual.  We  g;ave  them  the 
golden  eggs  to  rebuild  their  Industrial  plants 
and  now  present  them  with  an  axe  to  kill 
the  goose  that  laid  those  golden  eggs. 

Since  hearing  were  held  by  this  Commit- 
tee In  October  on  a  number  of  bills  to  es- 
tablish quotas  on  the  Importation  of  oU, 
textiles,  steel,  footwear,  meat,  dairy  products 
and  flat  glass,  i  a  frantic  hue  and  cry  has 
been  raised  by  Administration  officials  and 
by  the  free  trade  press.  I  charge  that  the; 
come  to  this  d^ate  with  incorrect  and  mis- 
leading statistl|».  I  challenge  their  under- 
standing of  tUe  free  trade  theory.  And  I 
criticize  their  assigning  shortsighted,  evU 
and  selfish  motives  to  the  Senators  who 
sponsored  these  bills  and  to  the  buslnessmeo 
and  labor  leaders  who  testified  on  behalf 
of  these  bills.  I  propose  to  discuss  these 
points  in  order 

First,  the  proposition  that  opposition  to 
these  bills  is  based  upon  deceptive  and  mis- 
leading statistics.  It  Is  dinned  Into  our  ean 
with  Insistent  Jepetltlveness  that  the  United 
enjoys  a  favorable  balance  of  trade;  that  ws 
must  protect  tl^  favorable  balance  of  trade: 
that  the  surplus  of  ova  exports  over  Imports 
helps  our  balance  of  payments  problems; 
that  any  moye  to  defend  our  domestic 
markets  will  result  in  "massive  retallsUon' 
at  great  cost  to  this  nation. 

Thanks  to  tl4e  hearings  held  by  this  C!om- 
mittee,  and  to  itbe  probing  questions  of  tbs 
Chalnnan  and  his  fellow  Conunlttee  MeiB- 
bers,  all  who  have  the  ears  to  hear  and  the 
wit  to  understand  know  that  our  presumed 
favorable  balance  of  trade  Is  a  myth.  It  Is  a 
myth  being  repeated  over  and  over  again  by 
officials  ot  this  I  Govemnvent,  despite  the  sd- 
dence  of  lU  ba^  error  which  this  Committee 
has  documented. 
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The  Department  of  Commerce  "official" 
ll^ares  continue  to  Inflate  the  value  of  our 
exports.  When  we  export  grain  under  Public 
Law  480,  we  are  "paid"  In  currency  which 
Is  not  convertible.  We  are  "paid"  in  wooden 
nickels  which  cannot  be  turned  Into  real 
money  and  returned  to  this  country.  Yet 
these  exports  are  counted  as  bona  fide  "sales" 
and  are  included  in  our  exix>rt  totals.  Even 
the  charitable  gifts  of  private  American 
.,-citteens — CARE  packages  and  the  Uke — 
have  been  used  to  swell  the  total  of  our  pre- 
simied  "export  sales." 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  misleading  and  in- 
accurate to  Include  the  value  of  goods  for 
which  we  Americans  pay  in  our  export  totals, 
particularly  when  those  totals  are  used  to 
prove  the  Importance  of  our  export  trade  to 
the  United  States  economy.  It  might  be  ex- 
cusable if  the  "official"  figures  told  the  whole 
itory.  But  when  "exports"  paid  for  by  Ameri- 
eans,  or  paid  for  in  currency  of  dubious 
value  and  severely  restricted  use,  inflated  by 
10%  the  true  exports  actually  bought  and 
paid  for  by  foreign  nations,  there  is  reason  to 
qoestion  the  statistics.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  export  figures  are  unrealistic  and 
deceptive  and  those  using  them  are.  In  my 
opinion,  misleading  the  American  public. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  our  imports 
ire  "officially"  under-valued.  Department  of 
Commerce  figures  value  Imports  free  on  board 
B  Aip  in  a  foreign  port.  Other  nations  real- 
istically value  imports  on  a  landed  cost  basis 
tH^Mding  transportation  insurance  and.  ocean 
freight.  The  importer  pays  those  costs,  and 
the  number  of  dollars  that  leave  the  country 
M  t  result  of  his  purchase  of  foreign  goods 
Include  the  costs  of  Insurance  and  freight. 
Again,  If  the  difference  were  of  small  con- 
sequence, the  exclusion  of  these  costs  might 
be  excused  as  sloppy  bookkeeping.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Conmierce  it- 
srif,  these  omissions  understate  the  value  of 
ta^Hyrts  by  8.9% .  According  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mlaskm,  the  understatement  is  of  the  order 
.    0(10%. 

According  to  "official"  flgvtres,  we  sold  $3,- 
770  million  more  than  we  bought  in  1966. 
But  when  goods  paid  for  by  United  States 
dtlzens,  or  paid  for  In  non-oonvertlble  for- 
eign currencies,  are  deducted  from  our  ex- 
port totals,  and  when  all  the  money  United 
states  citizens  pay  for  foreign  goods  Is  added 
to  our  Import  totals,  we  find  that  our  "offl- 
dal"  favorable  balance  of  trade  of  $3,770  mll- 
bon  becomes  a  deficit  of  $1,800  million.  And 
aU  the  arguments  which  are  based  on  our 
tsvorable"  balance  of  trade  vanish. 

Hbr  Is  this  the  only  figure  that  is  being 
"ofllclally"  warped.  In  a  speech  before  the 
Natlo&al  Foreign  Trade  Association  In  New 
Tort  on  October  30,  1967,  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bsch.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  asserted  that 
"I*st  year  our  exports  provided  3,000,000  Jobs 
In  various  industries."  He  cited  no  source  of 
that  figure.  He  simply  asserted  It.  It's  a  good 
round  number,  and  the  free  trade  press 
printed  It  as  a  fact.  If  It  Is  a  fact,  let's  ex- 
•mine  what  it  means. 

Tbax  same  press,  commenting  on  the  in- 
ability of  the  domestic  ftat  glass  Industry  to 
meet  foreign  prices  based  on  low-wage  rates, 
™«»cterlzed  our  Industry  as  "obviously  In- 
••dent".  If  that  means  anything,  it  must 
»ean  that  we  produce  less  dollars  of  product 
per  employee  than  the  average  American 
Bumnfacturtng  industry. 

l^}^-  Llbbey-Owens-Ford  produced  and 
"OKI  •266,368,000  worth  of  products.  Our  aver- 
age total  employment  In  1966  was  11.080  men 
•nowomen.  Therefore,  the  average  employee 
produced  •23.960  worth  of  products  But  ac- 
"jwlng  to  Mr.  Katzenbach.  workers  whose 
joot  depend  on  VS.  exports  each  produce 
«»|y  W.a53  worth  of  products!  (•29.6  bllUon 
«»1ded  by  3.000,000  Jobs.)  The  conclusion  U 
w«capable.  If  Mr.  Katzenbach's  figure  for 
?°"'°^gPted  employment  is  correct,  the 
"JWge  Job  afforded  by  VS.  exports  Isn't  as 
PTOducUve  as  the  experience  of  a  company 
"«fing  It  very  hard  Indeed  to  compete  with 
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imports.  Is  it  consistent  with  the  nattoncd 
interest  to  sacrifice  highly  productive,  highly 
paid  manufacturing  Jobs  In  order  to  promote 
lower  productive,  low-pay  Jobs? 

Next,  the  proposition  that  American  pro- 
ponents of  free  trade  do  not  understand  the 
conditions  under  which  free  trade  must  work. 

Most  of  us.  when  we  studied  economics  in 
college,  were  taught  that  free  trade  between 
nations  is  the  logical  extension  of  Adam 
Smith's  concepts  of  division  of  labor  and  the 
regulatory  force  of  free  competition.  It  Is 
hard  to  argue  against  the  proposition  that 
goods  should  be  made  where  natural  re- 
sources and  aptitudes  of  the  people  are  most 
favorable  to  their  production.  Obviously,  it 
would  be  stupid  to  raise  barriers  against  the 
Importation  of  coffee  from  tropical  Brazil  in 
order  to  "protect"  an  inefficient  hothouse 
ciUture  of  coffee  in  a  temperate  climate. 
Furthermore,  the  benefits  of  unrestricted 
commerce  between  the  States  of  the  United 
States  can  be,  and  often  are.  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  vaUdlty  of  the  free  trade 
concept. 

But  for  free  trade  to  work  as  it  does  in  the 
United  States,  even  the  theoretical  econo- 
mist acknowledges  that  man-made  regula- 
tions affecting  the  production  and  sale  of 
goods  must  be  relatively  uniform.  Otherwise 
the  verdict  which  would  be  returned  by  nat- 
tiral  resources  and  aptitudes  Is  thwarted. 
As  a  minimum,  the  following  conditions 
must  be  met: 

1.  There  must  be  no  government  subsi- 
dies. International  trade  based  on  govern- 
ment subsidies— for  example,  the  forgiveness 
of  turnover  or  value  added  taxes  (the  prin- 
cipal tax  on  business  in  some  countries)  on 
goods  to  be  exported — subverts  the  price 
mechanism  of  econcwnic  allocation. 

The  unfairness  of  such  subsidies  is  rec- 
ognized m  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  which  pro- 
vides that  such  subsidies  be  offset  by  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy.  That  provision  is  stiU  the  taw  of 
the  land,  but  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been 
applied  only  once  in  recent  years  when  a 
countervailing  duty  was  imposed  to  offset 
an  ItaUan  export  subsidy  on  steel.  I  was 
therefore  deeply  disturbed  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing in  a  letter  dated  September  26  1967. 
addressed  to  Libbey-Owens-Ford's  Washing- 
ton office,  and  signed  by  Alexander  J.  Davit, 
Counselor  for  Commercial  Affairs,  Embassy 
of  the  United  States  In  Paris.  I  quote: 

"Our  understanding  Is  that  exporters  of 
flat  glsss  are  not  given  any  partietUar  spe- 
cial tax  relief  by  the  French  Government 
All  exports,  including  those  of  flat  glass 
are  exempt  for  the  tax  for  value  added 
(TVA).  This  tax  Is  paid  on  prodwcts  sold 
domestically;  French  exports  are  exempt. 
The  Department  of  Conunerce  can  provide 
you  with  detailed  information  on  the  tax  for 
value  added.  We  understand  that  the  sit- 
uation is  the  same- In  other  countries  of 
the  European  Economic  0<Hnmunity;  how- 
ever, we  here  in  Paris  have  not  been  able  to 
check  this  out  thoroughly." 

That  U  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
Mr.  Davit's  letter.  Gentlemen,  does  this  mean 
that  the  Department  of  Conunerce  has  the 
facts  necessary  to  determine  what  the  level 
of  countervailing  duties  should  be  to  offset 
these  export  subsidies?  If  so,  why  has  the 
TreasiuT  Department  not  been  advised?  Is 
the  provUlon  in  United  States  law  requiring 
the  Imposition  of  countervailing  duties  be- 
ing deliberately  Ignored? 

Whatever  the  reason  for  this  inaction,  it 
is  obvious  from  Mr.  Davit's  remarkably  can- 
did letter  that  the  payment  of  government 
subsidies  on  exports  is  conunon  practice  In 
EJurope.  Their  payment  contravenes  the  ver- 
dict of  the  market  place  and  violates  the 
fundamental  free  trade  premise  that  "goods 
should  be  made  where  the  natural  resources 
and  aptitudes  of  the  people  are  most  favor- 
able to  their  production."  The  existence  of 


government  subsidies   violates   the   first  of 
the  conditions  prereqiilsite  to  free  trade. 

2.  There  must  he  no  major  txsriation  in 
taxes  on  business.  Taxes  on  business  are  an 
Important  part  of  the  costs  of  production. 
Goods  will  not  be  produced  where  resources 
and  aptitudes  are  favorable  if  a  tax  differen- 
tial outweighs  those  natural  advantages. 

In  yoiir  own  experience,  gentlemen,  you 
have  seen  Industry  locate  in  Ohio  rather  than 
Michigan,  or  in  Iowa  rather  than  Minne- 
sota, because  the  state  tax  advantage  tips 
the  balance  of  decision.  And  I  remind  you 
that  state  taxes  are  the  small  ptu^  of  the 
^  tax  burden  business  sboxUden.  By  far  the 
greater  share  of  that  burden  is  imposed 
by  our  Federal  Government.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  total  tax  burden,  between  one 
country  and  another  varies  more  widely  if 
only  because  a  difference  in  tax  rates  ap- 
plies to  the  whole  tax  burden  instead  of  to 
only  a  small  part.  Thus  the  natural  advan- 
tages one  country  may  enjoy  are  being  offset. 
Important  tax  differentials  do  exist,  and 
they  violate  the  second  of  the  conditions 
prerequisite  to  free  trade. 

3.  rfcere  must  be  uniform  business  laws, 
uniformly  enforced.  Laws  regulating  busi- 
ness activity,  hours  in  the  work  week,  over- 
time payments,  minimum  wage  rates,  safety 
standards,  vacations  and  holidays  all  affect 
costs  of  production  and  may  determine 
where  goods  can  be  made  to  sell  at  the  low- 
est price.  Take  the  matter  of  minimum  wage 
"*•»•  I*  Pennsylvania  established  a  mini- 
mum wage  rate  of  •l.TS  while  Ohio  had  a 
rate  of  |1.25,  how  long  do  you  think  it 
would  be  before  there  would  be  a  mass 
migration  of  industry  from  Pennsylvania? 
Fortunately,  our  minimum  wage  rates  are 
Federal  laws  and  apply  uniformly  to  all  states. 
In  this  frame  of  reference,  goods  can  be  made 
where  the  resources  and  aptitudes  of  the 
people  are  most  favorable  to  production, 
and  free  trade  Is  viable  within  our  bordera. 

It  is  superfluous  to  point  oirt  that  neither 
minimum  wage  laws,  nor  any  of  the  other 
business  laws  mentioned  above,  are  uniform 
as  between  this  nation  and  any  other  nation 
in  the  world.  I  simply  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  vote  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  favor  of  the 
Dent  bUl  Indicates  that,  however  much  Ad- 
ministration officials  would  like  to  pretend 
that  minimum  wage  laws  are  not  related  to 
international  commerce,  the  Congress  knows 
better.  The  wide  variation  In  business  laws 
between  nations  violates  the  thlixi  prerequi- 
site to  free  trade. 

4.  There  must  be  no  government  enter- 
prises. In  state  trading,  prices  are  based  on 
political  considerations  rather  than  costs. 
International  trade  Involving  government 
enterprise  wUl  not  lead  to  international  divi- 
sion of  labor  based  purely  on  economic  effi- 
ciency. 

During  the  last  few  yeara,  Russian  win- 
dow glass  has  been  Imported  Into  this  coim- 
try  at  prices  not  only  far  below  domesUc 
prices  but  below  the  prices  of  Japanese  and 
other  low  wage  producers.  This  has  been  true 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Russians  pay  the 
full  1930  rates  of  duty  whUe  the  Japanese 
pay  the  much  lower  most-favored-natlon 
rates. 

In  a  capitalist  economy,  each  producer  to 
siirvive,  must  sell  his  goods  for  more  than 
they  cost.  This  la  hot  true  In  a  state  enter- 
prise. If  the  object  Is  to  acquire  foreign  ex- 
change, or  simply  to  disrupt  the  economy  of 
another  nation,  Russia  can  and  does  sell  at 
whatever  price  level  It  takes  to  get  the  busi- 
ness, regardless  of  cost.  Such  pricing  has 
nothing  to  do  with  natural  advantages  or 
aptitudes  of  the  people  and  violates  the 
fourth  prerequisite  to  free  trade. 

6.  There  must  be  free  movement  of  labor. 
Artificial  restrictions  on  the  movement  of 
labor  result  inevitably  in  the  im.balance  of 
labor  supply  and  therefore  an  Imbalance  of 
wage  rates.  When  differences  In  wage  rates 
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become  so  great  tb*t  they  cannot  be  offset 
by  superior  productlTlty,  the  presumption, 
basic  to  the  Xree  trade  Uieory,  that  goods 
will  be  made  where  natural  advantages  are 
most  favorable  to  production,  no  longer  la 
true.  Mr.  Katzenbach  stated  on  October  30, 
1067  that,  "Our  high  wage  rates  reflect  the 
high  productivity  of  our  labor  force  and  our 
economy."  High  productivity  Is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  our  high  wage  rates.  But  I 
would  remind  Mr.  Kateenbach  that  the  Ad- 
ministration Itself  determined  that  our  pro- 
ductivity was  Increasing  at  a  rate  of  3.2% 
per  yesur.  "Guide  lines"  were  suggested.  In- 
dicating that  wags  Increases  should  likewise 
be  held  to  3.2%  per  year  to  keep  pace  with 
productivity  Increases.  What  hapf)ened  to 
those  guidelines?  Did  the  Administration 
suddenly  find  that  our  productivity  was  in- 
creasing by  5%  or  6%  or  7%  per  year?  Or  did 
the  unions  tell  the  Administration  to  go  Jump 
In  the  lake? 

The  unqualified  statement  that  "our  high 
wages  reflect  the  high  productivity  of  our 
labor  force"  reflects  a  nirprlslng  unaware- 
neas  ot  the  world  eU3oat  us. 

The  years  between  1807  and  1914  brought 
an  average  of  656,000  Immigrants  to  this 
country  per  year,  beginning  with  316.000  In 
1867  and  ending  with  1,218,000  In  1914.  U 
Mr.  Katzenbach  does  not  understand  the 
impact  of  the  addition  ot  tbia  number  of 
people  to  tbe  work  force  at  the  less  populous, 
pre-World  War  I  America,  he  has  not  read 
about  the  e&rlv  frustrations  of  tbe  AFL  and 
the  predecessor  Knights  at  Labor. 

In  1915,  immigration  dropp>ed  frcon  1914's 
1,218,000  to  326,000  becauM  of  the  Kaiser's 
n-Boats.  After  World  War  I,  immigration 
laws  were  passed,  and  immigration  has  never 
again  approached  the  million  mark.  Would 
ItT.  Katssenbach  assert  that  tbe  addition  ot 
a  smaller  and  smaller  number  of  Immigrants 
hungry  for  Jobs  did  not  strengthen  lat>or's 

poettioa  in  demanding  and  getting  higher 
wages?  Would  be  stUl  claim  that  high  pro- 
ductivity Is  the  sole  reason  for  high  wages? 

The  diplomats  and  economists  who  put 
the  ISEC  together  understood  that  the  free 
movement  of  labor  within  the  borders  of 
that  trading  bloc  was  necessary  before  free 
trade  between  the  EEC's  memt>er  nations 
would  be  possible.  As  a  consequence,  we  saw 
Oreek  and  Italian  workmen  leave  an  area 
where  there  was  a  surplus  of  labor  and  move 
to  Germany  where  they  were  needed. 

But  as  between  the  EEC  and  the  United 
States,  or  between  Japan  and  Australia,  or 
between  any  ot  the  negotiating  countries  and 
trading  blocs  whJcb  participated  in  the  re- 
cent Geneva  Conference,  migration  of  latx>r 
is  not  free.  And  the  fact  that  there  is  no  free 
movement  of  labor  between  these  various 
economic  iinits  violates  the  fifth  prereqiii- 
slte  to  free  trade. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  why  I  assert  that 
American  proponents  of  free  trade  do  not 
understand  the  conditions  under  which  free 
trade  must  work.  They  pretend  imawareness 
of  these  conditions,  as  if  their  failure  to  rec- 
ognize them  would  lessen  their  overriding 
importance.  In  the  absence  of  a  supra-na- 
tional world  government,  the  conditions  pre- 
requisite to  free  trade  cannot  be  present.  It 
is  shoveling  smoke  to  talk  about  free  trade 
unless  and  until  these  basic  Imbalances  are 
solved.  In  the  real  world,  each  nation  must 
offset  by  import  contr^  the  unnatural 
handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  realizing 
the  natural  advantages  each  has.  As  long  as 
these  handicaps  exist,  the  nation  that  fails 
to  offset  them  will  watch  Important  indus- 
trial segments  bleed  to  death  on  the  com- 
mercial battlefield. 

LAst.  I  address  myaeU  to  the  Irresponsible 
charge  that  the  Senators  who  introduced 
quota  bills,  and  the  busineaBmen  and  labor 
leaders  who  testlfled  on  their  behalf,  are 
shortsighted,  evil  and  self-seeking. 

Mr.  KatBent>ach  notes  in  hla  October  speech 
that.  "Tbe  United  States  ham  already  t)een 


formally  put  (m  notice  by  some  forty  coun- 
tries that  they  strongly  oppose  the  proposed 
legislation." 

Reports  of  ^lans  to  increase  European  non- 
tariff  IxuTieri  to  offset  tariff  concessions 
granted  by  tiae  EEC  in  tbe  Kennedy  Round 
have  l>een  wl4ely  discussed  In  the  press.  As 
a  citizen,  I  sliould  like  to  Icnow  If  our  State 
Department  has  been  as  diligent  in  tbe  pro- 
tection of  our  export  interests  as  the  EEC, 
UK  and  Japanese  foreign  offices  have  been 
In  the  protection  of  their.  I  have  heard  of 
no  American  protest  being  filed  regarding  tbe 
contemplated  expansion  of  any  foreign  na- 
tion's non-taifff  barriers.  Is  It  really  true,  as 
Senator  Harris  suggested  on  October  20  dur- 
ing bearings  of  this  Committee,  that  there  is 
no  "United  SItates  Desk"  in  our  State  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  Katzenbach  notes  that,  "President  Diaz 
Ordaz  of  Merico  last  Friday  eloquently  re- 
minded a  JoiAt  session  of  Congress  of  the 
consequences  for  the  world  of  a  resurgence 
of  American  {rotectionlsm." 

I  do  not  qitestlon  tbe  eloquence  of  Presi- 
dent Ordaz,  btit  I  do  assert  that  be  assumed 
a  posture  completely  at  odds  with  bis  own 
policies.  We  are  unable  to  seU  one  square 
foot  of  v>ind<  w  glass  in  Mexico,  nat  glass 
Is  one  of  mai  ly  products  wlilch  must  have 
a  Mexican  lie  tnse  to  be  Imported.  Before  a 
license  is  issuM  by  the  government,  tbe  re- 
quest Is  studied  by  a  Board  of  Review.  Can 
you  guess  who  sits  on  the  Board  which  re- 
views applications  to  Import  flat  glass?  Rep- 
resentatives otf  Vldrlo  Piano,  the  company 
manufactiirln^   window   glass   In   Mexico! 

Not  one  of  ttie  quota  bills  which  this  Com- 
mittee studiefl  last  month  approaches  tbe 
harshness  of  libls  Mexican  prohibition  of  im- 
ports. By  contrast,  the  flat  glass  quota  bUl, 
S  2554.  introduced  by  Senator  Randolph  and 
co-sponsored  by  Senator  Robert  Byrd,  Sen- 
ator Lauscbe.  Senator  Scott,  Senator  Harris 
and   Senator  DlrtLsen,   seelcs   no  roUback   of 

flat  glass  Imports  from  their  present  high 
level.  Tbe  quota  is  established  as  tbe  aver- 
age of  imporis  during  the  years  1966,  1966 
and  1967.         | 

Further  proivlslon  Is  made  for  the  quota  to 
be  Increased  by  a  percentage  equal  to  the 
increase  in  UB.  consumption  of  flat  glass  in 
each  prior  yiear.  And  last,  the  President 
would  l>e  empowered,  without  regard  to  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill,  to  negotiate 
agreements  which  would  raise  or  lower  the 
quantity  of  flat  glass  which  may  be  imported 
from  foreign  countries  in  accordance  with 
the  nation's  obligations  under  GAIT. 

The  essential  fairness  of  tills  bill  has  l>een 
recognized  in  the  House  of  Repersentatives, 
where  an  identical  bill,  HR  13846,  has  t>een 
introduced  by  Congressman  Edmondson  of 
Oklahoma  wltli  16  co-sponsors. 

Is  It  Just  or  reasonable  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  sponsored  these  bills  to 
arrest  the  frightening  erosion  of  Jobs  in  this 
industry  be  rebuked  by  President  Diaz  Ordaz, 
a  man  wtio  enforces  an  embargo-in-fact  in 
his  own  country?  Mr.  Katzenbach  would  do 
well  to  quote  some  statesman  who  practices 
what  he  preachee.  If  such  there  be  in  any 
of  the  trading  nations  of  tbe  world.  Whose 
ox  is  being  gofed? 

I  see  no  n^ed  to  apologize  for  tbe  wealth 
we  citizens  ot  tbe  United  States  share.  Our 
position  was  achieved  by  hard  and  intelli- 
gent work.  I  am  more  than  a  little  tired  of 
the  pseudo-latellectuals  who  suffer  a  guU$ 
complex  because  we  liave  realized  tbe  op- 
portunities our  natural  resources  gave  us.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  charity  toward  those  lees 
fortunate  ttian  we,  but  I  am  opposed  to 
deetrojrlng  tbe  Industrial  might  that  has 
brought  us  to  this  favored  position. 

In  1914,  Hdry  Ford  startled  the  world  by 
bis  announcement  of  a  then  unheard  of  $5 
per  day  minimum  wage.  When  asked  bis 
reaeons  for  this  astonishing  announcement, 
Mr.  Ford  said,  "If  I  pay  my  people  at  least  $6 
per  day,  they  can  buy  my  Fords." 
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This  rational  might  not  have  proved 
sound  If  all  wages  had  not  risen  dramatically 
as  a  result  of  Vl^orld  War  I.  But  the  point 
is  tiiat  men  wlio,  prior  to  1014,  walked  or 
rode  bicycles  to  worlc,  were  able  to  buy  auto- 
mobiles and  refrigerators,  and  furniture,  and 
homes.  It  is  this  broad  base  of  highly  pkaid 
wage  earners  which  makes  the  United  States 
market  the  prime  target  for  all  types  of  prod- 
ucts and  few  all  manufacturers  everywhere. 

The  Jobs  and  the  pay  of  people  who  make 
things  set  the  pattern  of  pay  of  all  wage 
earners.  No  economy  can  survive  where  every- 
body takes  In  each  other's  laimdry.  Wage* 
In  service  industries  cannot  be  high  if  pro- 
duction wages  are  low.  If  we  give  away  a  job 
in  the  flat  glass  industry,  where  the  average 
pay,  with  frlngea,  is  $6.05  per  hour,  in  order 
to  preserve  U.S.]  Jobs  in  the  rice  paddles  or 
the  soy  bean  Adds,  as  Mr.  Katzenbach  sug- 
gests, the  base  On  which  this  economy  resu 
will  be  eroded. 

We  have  heard  it  argued  that  the  Ameri- 
can "consumer*  benefits  from  low  price* 
made  possible  l^y  low  foreign  wages.  Since 
when  has  tbe  American  consumer  not  been 
one  and  the  same  as  tbe  American  wage 
earner?  With  tae  exception  of  drones  who 
live  on  Inheritea  wealth,  the  incapacitated, 
welfare  reclpienjts,  and  retirees  who  live  on 
past  earnings,  people's  ability  to  buy  de- 
pends on  what  they  earn.  And  tbe  American 
who  loses  his  job  because  a  Japanese  worb 
for  wages  whlcbj  would  be  Illegal  here.  U  not 
en  a  very  low  cost  Japanese 


going  to  buy  e' 
radio 

Industries  w: 
proacb  to  order: 


eh  seek  even  the  modest  ap- 
marketing  propKMed  in  Uie 
quota  bills  stuiled  by  this  Committee  art 
castigated  as  seljc-serving.  I  suggest  that  It  ti 
not  the  entrepifeneur  who  suffers  the  ulti- 
mate Impact  ofi  inadequate  lmix>rt  control* 
here  and  the  {  stringent  Import  control* 
abroad.  Capital  Is  resilient  and  flexible.  Fac- 
tories  can,   with  some   sacrifice,   be  closed 

down  where  thf  business  climate  Is  hostile 

and  tbe  prospect  for  relief  negligible.  Act- 
ually, the  abandonment  of  a  plant  sometime* 
is  an  advantage  to  the  entrepreneur  since 
bad  labor  practices  which  prejudice  produc- 
tion are  likewise  left  behind. 

At  some  point,  the  advantages  of  low  labor 
cost,  export  subsidies,  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment, and  other  foreign  inducements  will 
outweigh  the  natural  wish  of  American  tnui- 
nessmen  to  proauce  and  invest  In  America. 
If  the  manufacturer  sees  no  prospect  of  re- 
lief from  intolerable  low  wage,  low  price  com- 
petition, he  m^st  seek  a  foreign  base  for 
those  operation^  which  are  being  disadvan- 
taged here.  Reeponslbility  to  shareholden 
will  admit  of  no  other  course.  As  long  ai 
American  import  controls  fall  to  offset  for- 
eign coet  advantages,  the  American  corpora- 
tion can  reach  this  American  market  more 
profitably  from  i  a  foreign-based  factory.  Tlie 
road  is  alread^  well-trod,  and  I  make  no 
secret  of  tbe  ^ct  that  Libbey-Owens-Ford 
may  be  forced  to  adopt  the  course  that  many 
other  American  companies  have  already 
taken.  I 

The  ultimata  impact  of  unrealistic  for- 
eign trade  poller  thus  falls  on  labor,  becauie 
labor  must  stai^d  on  tbe  ground  where  men 
live.  In  a  larger  sense,  however,  it  falls  on 
all  Americans,  when  production  workers  lose 
their  Jobs,  the  'commercial  and  tax  base  of 
the  economy  crumbles  and  the  country  suf- 
fers. Over  the  course  of  a  decade  or  so.  an 
American  comnany  may  find  an  advantage 
in  transferring  I  to  a  foreign  base.  But  U  » 
great  consuming  market,  predicated  on  bigb 
wage  employmmt,  is  lost,  tbe  total  msricet 
for  aU  producer^  is  withered. 

TMat  is  why  I  am  deeply  thankful  that 
the  Founding  Fathers;  in  their  wisdom,  as- 
signed to  the  Congress  the  responsibility  for 
regulating  foreign  commerce.  The  acceptanc* 
of  that  respon<lbUlty,  as  evidenced  by  tlM 
proceedings  of  this  Committee,  is  heartenini 
to  aU  thoughtful  Americazu. 
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Strikebreakers  From  Mexico 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

or  CAUFOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRESiSNTA'nVES 

Friday,  December  15, 1967 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  a  recent  network  radio  Inter- 
view, Cesar  Chavez,  director  of  the 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, AFL-CIO,  charged  that  lax  law 
enforcement  by  the  U.S.  Immigration 
Service  allows  a  steady  stream  of  strike- 
breakers to  cross  from  Mexico  into  Texas 
and  California.  I  believe  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  should  carefully  study 
tbe  situation  that  Mr.  Chavez  documents. 
For  that  reason,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  place  the  transcript  of  that  Labor 
News  Conference  interview  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Ij*B<»   NrWB    COMRHEMCK 

A  top  ATL-CIO  farm  union  (^dal  today 
diarged  the  u:s.  Immigration  Service  was  not 
afoTdng  the  law  on  the  Mexican  border. 

"A  ready  supply  of  strikebreakers"  daUy 
ucii««i  the  border  Into  Texas  and  California, 
Oaaar  Cbavez,  director  of  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  AFI.-CIO, 
said,  on  the  network  radio  interview,  habot 
MewB  Conference. 

Despite  a  federal  government  ban  on  Mexi- 
can nationals  working  as  strikebreakers,  Cha- 
WE  said  the  Immigration  Service  "baa  not 
done  its  Job." 

He  recalled  one  Instance  when  tbe  United 

Fum  Workers  Organizing  Committee  asked 
to  an  investigation  Into  suspected  violations 
In  the  Bakersfleld,  California,  area.  "We  were 
told,  point-blank,"  that  the  Service  woiildn't 
Investigate  because  "they  would  Incur  the 
wibOi  of  the  growers,"  he  asserted. 

•"nus  U  the  kind  of  attitude  we  are  con- 
Iraoted  with,"  Chavez  said,  calling  for  tighter 
•enforcement  of  the  law  that  applies  to  the 
MAX)  Mexican  nationals  who  cross  the  bor- 
der every  day  to  work  at  farm,  servloe  and  in- 
Aistrial  Jobs  in  the  Unljpd  States. 

He  said  he  was  "very  encoiu-aged  by  the 
reqwose"  to  his  recent  testimony  before  a 
atnate  subcommittee  looking  into  tbe  situ- 
tOoL  Interest  in  and  awareness  of  tbe  prob- 
lem are  growing,  he  said,  and  that  will  be  tbe 
key  to  solving  it. 

Chavez  renewed  Iatx»-'8  call  for  extension 
«f  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  farm 
workers,  polnUng  out  that  wltliout  coverage 
of  the  law,  "you  can  go  to  a  farm  aiul  sign 
vp  100  percent  of  tbe  workers"  and  stlU  have 
to  strike  in  order  to  get  reoogmtlon  of  the 
umoQ. 

Beporters  questioning  Chavez  on  the  AFLr- 
CIO  produced  public  affairs  program,  aired 
Joesdsys  at  7:36  pjn.  EDT  on  tbe  Mutual 
wosdcasting  System,  were  Nell  OUbride, 
wesMngton  correspondent  for  tbe  Assod- 
«sd  Press,  and  Harry  Ooim,  editor  of  Press 
^"oclatee.  Incorporated. 

llftwn  Labor  News  Conference,  Mutual 
«>adcasting  System,  broadcast  Oct.  17, 19«7] 

SniXXBREAKEKS  PEOM  SotTTH  ftF  THE  BOBOB 

Quest:  Cesar  Chavez,  director  of  tbe  United 
^a  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  APL- 

^^nel:  Harry  Conn,  editor  of  Press  Assocl- 
]"*.  Incorporated;   NeU  Qilbrlde,  labor  cor- 
"joodent  for  the  Associated  Press. 
Moderator:  Prank  Harden. 

4.^1^  ^^^  ^®^  Conference.  Welcome 
rjS^"  edition  of  Labor  News  Conference. 
•pnWlc  ^airs  program  brought  to  you  by 
••  AFL-CIO.  Labor  News  Conf  wenoe  brtngi 
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togetlier  leading  AFL-CIO  representaUves 
and  ranking  members  of  the  press.  Today's 
guest  is  Cesar  Chavez,  director  of  tbe  United 
Parm  Workers  Organising  Committee.  AFL- 
CIO. 

Mr.  Chavez  testified  recently  before  a  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcommittee,  charging  that 
Mexican  nationals  are  being  used  as  strike- 
breakers on  farms  In  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Southwest  and  on  the  West 
Coast.  Here  to  question  him  about  Ills  testi- 
mony on  the  APL-CIO's  position  and  wliat 
labor  l>elleve8  should  be  done  to  change  cur- 
rent immigration  policies  and  practices,  are 
Neil  Gilbride,  latx>r  correspondent  for  the  As- 
sociated Press,  and  Harry  Corm,  editor  of 
Press  Associates,  Incorporated.  Your  mod- 
erator, Frank  Harden. 

And  now,  Mr.  OUbride,  I  beUeve  you  have 
tbe  first  question? 

On.BRmE.  Mr.  Chavez,  two  or  three  years 
ago.  Congress  abolished  the  Bracero  program, 
under  which  many  Mexicans  came  into  this 
country  to  work.  How  is  it  that  so  many  Mex- 
icans are  still  coming  here  to  work  in  Texas, 
California  and  other  states? 

Cbavze.  WeU,  Mr.  Gilbride,  when  Congress 
abolUhed  Bracero  Importation,  most  of  us 
thought  that  was  the  end  of  the  importa- 
tion of  nationals  from  Mexico. 

What  happened  is  that  the  "green- 
carders"— the  legal  residents  who  hold  visas 
and  are  called  "greencarders"  because  their 
ED  cards  are  green  .... 

Conn.  They  are  legal  Mexican  residents? 

Chaviz.  Yes,  legal  residents  of  Mexico  A 
"greencarder"  comes  in,  gets  liis  immigration 
status  as  a  legal  resident,  but  never  really 
resides  in  the  United  States.  He  continues 
to  live  In  Mexico,  but  migrates  into  the 
United  States  for  the  harvest. 

Large  numbers  of  these  people  have  been 
given  such  visas  and  that  is  the  problem 
Many,  many  more  "greencarders"  are  com- 
ing In  than  even  the  largest  number  of 

Braceros  permitted  to  come  acixMs  before 
that  program  was  ended. 

Conn.  Do  you  have  figures  as  to  how  many 
•  green  card"  holders  there  are? 

Chavxz.  It  is  estimated  that  something  like 
60,000  "greencarders"  from  Mexico,  bom  in 
Mexico,  either  reside  In  the  United  Stetea  or 
come  across  from  Mexico. 

-GiLBamE.  How  does  that  affect  your  efforts, 
Mr.  Chavez,  to  organize  UiUted  States  dU- 
zens  who  are  farm  workers? 

Chavez.  WeU,  something  like  44,000  people 
cross  the  international  boundary  Une  every 
day  to  work  on  American  farms.  Many  of 
these  workers  are  used  as  strikebreakers 
whenever  we  strike  any  of  tbe  farms. 

So,  the  problem  to  us  is  tliat  they  are  a 
ready  supply  of  strikebreakers.  And  they  are 
being  used  aU  over— in  California  and 
Texas — where  we  strike. 

CoKK.  Do  these  "green  card"  holders  also 
work  at  a  lower  wage  scale  than  most  farm 
workers— particularly  organized  farm  work- 

Ckavxz.  Of  course  they  work  at  a  much 
lower  scale.  And  also,  since  they  migrate  into 
this  country,  it  is  a  Uttle  harder  for  them  to 
get  Jobs,  so  when  someone  at  tbe  border 
offers  them  a  Job,  even  U  it  means  breaking 
a  strike,  they  will  take  it  without  even 
thinking  that  they  are  breaking  a  strike. 

OnjamK.  Mr.  Chavez,  what  are  you  and 
other  leaders  of  organized  labor  asking  Con- 
gress to  do  now  to  stop  Uils  use  of  Mexican 
labor? 

Chavez.  Well,  primarily,  we  are  asking  that 
the  existing  regulations  be  enforced.  You  see 
the  Immigration  Service  is  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  regulation  recently  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Department  of  Labor,  under 
wtUch  "greencarders"  are  not  permitted  to 
break  strikes  or  to  work  where  there  is  a 
strike. 

Now,  tlie  problem  U  that  the  Immigration 
Service  has  not  done  Its  Job  of  enforcement. 
Therefore,  we  have  now.  for  instance,  at  the 


Oulmarra  Vineyards  corporatloii,  where  we 
have  been  strlkmg  now  for  a  number  of 
months,  large  nimibers  of  "greencarders"  are 
doing  the  work  that  Uj9.  citisens  who  are 
now  on  strike  were  doing. 

Conn.  Mr.  Chavez,  can  the  Secretary  of 
Lat>OT  rectify  this  situation  himself,  or  do 
you  suggest  that  nxaybe  the  Attorney  Oenerml 
can.  or  do  you  want  legislation? 

Chavez.  I  think  that  there  may  bt  a  need 
for  legislation  to  correct  some  of  the  short- 
comings of  enforcement.  But  we  say  that 
there  are  enough  legislaUon  and  established 
regulations  now  to  correct  it. 

The  real  problem  is  that  for  many  years, 
the  Immigration  Service  has  not  been  willing 
to  rock  the  boat.  For  instance,  when  we  ap- 
proached tbe  Immigration  Service  in  Bakers- 
fleld, California,  with  a  request  that  they  go 
into  the  fields  and  Investigate,  we  were  told, 
point-blank,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  do 
BO.  because  If  they  went  behind  our  picket 
lines  looking  for  the  'greencarders",  tbey 
would  incur  tbe  wrath  of  tlie  growers. 

This  is  tbe  kind  of  attitude  tliat  we  are 
confronted  with.  And  tills  is  what  makes  it 
so  difficult  for  the  Immigration  Service  to 
carry  out  the  enforcement. 

On^smE.  Mr.  Chavez,  are  you  trying  to 
stop  the  use  of  these  Mexicans — are  you  try- 
ing to  Just  stop  their  use  as  strikebreakers, 
or  do  you  want  to  stop  the  flow  of  these 
people  back  and  fOTth  across  the  border  al- 
together? 

Chavkz.  We  are  not  against  immigration. 
And  we  are  not  against  people  coming  from 
Mexico  to  earn  a  Uvlng  here— to  better  them- 
selves—provided that  when  tbey  do  come 
here,  they  do  not  depress  the  wages  and 
working  condlUons  of  American  workers,  and 
provided  that  they  do  not  come  here  to  break 
strikes. 

Conn.  Mr.  Chavez,  putting  this  Into  some 

historical  perspective,  at  the  time  the 
Bracero  program  was  running  full-blast,  was 
the  "green  card"  problem  as  large  as  it  is 
today? 

Chavez.  No.  it  was  not  quite  as  large.  You 
see,  what  has  happened  is  that  tradltlonaUy, 
the  growers  in  this  country  liave  looked 
ahead,  maybe  10  or  20  years,  for  a  labor  sup- 
ply. We  see  now— as  we  look  back  and  recon- 
struct what  was  taking  place  then — we  see 
that  since  1953  or  1964,  when  public  opinion 
began  to  biUld  against  Public  Law  78 — a  great 
interest  has  developed  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  and  the  growers  as  how  to  qualify 
workers  as  "greencarders." 

Many  of  the  growers  began  then  to  pro- 
vide workers  with  what  tliey  caU  letters  of 
employment  and  become  responsible  for 
people  from  Mexico. 

So,  large  numbers  of  Braceros,  when  they 
went  back  to  Mexico,  would  return  to  the 
U.S.  as  "greencarders".  The  same  people  who 
were  tbe  Bracero  work  force  are  now  "green- 
carders", with  maybe  even  less  protecUon. 
This  is  wliat  we  are  faced  with. 

Conn.  So  you  got  one  door  shut  and  an- 
other one  opened. 

Chavxz.  Tee. 

CoKN.  Tbe  Bracero  program  is  closed  and 
this  has  opened  up. 

Gn.BRn>E.  Mr.  Chavez,  to  what  extent  do 
you  think  that  these  Mexicans  depress  wages 
for  American  workers?  That  Is,  If  there  were 
none  of  these  Mexicans  coming  over,  how 
much  more  do  you  tliink  U.S.  farm  workers 
would  earn? 

Chavez.  MaylM  I  cab  aswer  it  this  way. 
For  Instance,  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  res- 
taurant wcn-kers  are  geUlng  26  cents  an 
bour — farm  workers  are  getting  sometimes  3S 
or  40  cents  an  hour.  We  know  very  weU  that 
all  tbe  Jobs  are  controlled  by  the  "green- 
carders" commuting  across  the  border. 

Now,  we  know  very  well  tliat  if  this  weren't 
tlie  case,  American  cltlxena  wouldn't  be 
working  for  thcM  wages — ^they  wo«ild  hav* 
to  l>e  paid  more. 
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In  CalUomla,  tor  lofftance — In  tbe  Im- 
perial Valley — for  years  and  years,  tbe  wages 
were  at  least  25,  30  ai)d  3S  cents  less  than 
the  wages  for  the  same  Job  200  miles  farther 
liialde  California. 

So.  we  know  that  they  haye  a  very  de- 
pressing eifect. 

Conn.  Mr.  Chavez,  we  bear  a  lot  today 
about  urban  problems  and  so  on,  and  alto 
sonte  of  tbe  rural  poverty  problems.  Do  you 
feel  that  many  American  citizens  could  be 
working  at  fairly  decent  wages  today.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  "greencarders"  coming  in  at 
the  rate  that  they  are  coming  into  this 
country? 

Chavie.  I  think  so.  I  acs  very  sure  they 
would. 

For  instance,  in  those  places  where  we  are 
getting  collective  bargaining  agreements,  I 
know  that  wages  have  risen  quite  a  bit.  I 
know  that  borne  people  In  the  cities  who 
came  from  the  farms  to  begin  with  would  re- 
turn to  the  farms,  if  they  could  get  Jobs — 
and  If  tbey  could  work  under  better  working 
conditions — for  instance,  under  labor  agree- 
ments. 

But,  this  won't  be  poostMa  until  we  solve 
the  "greencarder"  probleiB. 

Gn^UDx.  Will  you  tell  iis.  Iifr.  Chavez, 
what  some  of  the  wage  levels  and  benefits  are 
that  you  have  managed  to  negotiate  through 
the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee? 

Chav^.  Tee.  Wagek  ran  frocn  91.75  to  91.80 
mlTvlmiim,  when  tbe  work  is  on  &n  hourly 
rate.  For  piece-rate  work  the  minimum  is 
iisuaUy  92.80  to  93.10. 

Coint.  What  would  be  tbe  average  wage  on 
the  unorganized  farms? 

Chavxs.  On  the  unorganized  farms,  if  the 
farm  Is  anywhere  near  where  we  are  on 
strike,  wages  would  tend  to  be  a  little  higher 
than  in  other  places.  I  would  say  that  in 
California,  it  would  be  around  91. 25  to  91.35. 
CoNir.  You  also  have  been  able  to  nego- 
tiate fringe  beneflU  in  your  contracts, 
haven't  you? 

Chavxz.  That's  correct.  We  have  been  able 
to  negotiate  the  beginning  of  a  health  and 
welfare  program,  some  paid  holidays  and 
some  other  fringe  benefits. 

But  I  suppose  the  most  important  thing  is 
that  for  tbe  first  time,  the  workers  have  a 
union  and  it  is  recognized.  This,  of  course. 
Is  the  most  important  thing. 

On^BUDK.  Itfany  of  these  workers,  Mr.  Cha- 
vez. I  understand,  live  in  what  you  might  call 
camps — labor  camps.  Have  you  done  any- 
thing to  improve  those  conditions — have  you 
negotiated  improvements  In  these  living  con- 
diUons? 

Chavkz.  Yes.  Where  we  have  negotiated 
contracts,  we  have  done  one  of  two  things. 
Many  of  the  camps  are  not  needed — some 
are,  but  most  of  them  are  not.  They  are  xised 
because  there  is  a  lot  of  money  Involved  in 
feeding  and  housing  workers — housing  and 
feeding  them  for  a  fee,  and  making  a  very 
large  profit  out  of  that.  In  some  cases  we 
have  gotten  housing  for  our  workers  In  the 
towns  and  cities. 

But  tn  those  cases  where  we  cannot,  then 
we  demand  that  the  feeding  be  doni  on  a 
non-profit  basis — and  we  demand  that  the 
camps  be  brought  up  to  good  standards. 
Generally,  the  conditions  improved  a  lot. 
COMN.  Mr.  Chavez,  the  United  Farm  Work- 
ers Organizing  Committee  has  scored  its 
major  breakthroughs  in  the  Delano,  Callfor- 
tUa,  area  in  tbe  San  Joaquin  Valley.  I  have 
heard  about  a  health  clinic  that  the  umon 
is  planning  to  build  there.  Oould  you  give 
us  a  few  details  on  that? 

Chavb.  Yes,  the  Farm  Workers'  health 
clinic  started  as  a  voluntary  elfort  to  provide 
health  services  for  the  strikers  in  the  Delano 
area.  A  house  trailer  was  donated  and  con- 
verted into  a  clinic.  Then  we  went  into  the 
cities — mainly  Loe  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco— and  were  able  to  get  doctors  to  do- 
nate their  time.  We  ran  the  clinic  that  way. 


.  Now,  with  tbe  formation  of  tbe  union,  we 
are  thinking  ^f  opening  a  full-time  clinic, 
with   a   resldeht   doctor  and  provide  much 
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wider  services 

OiLBRmE.    Hi 

vez,  do  you 
Workers  Oi 

Chavez.  A  1] 
contract.  But 
pay  dues  part 


»w  many  members,  Mr.  Cba- 
)W  have  in  the  United  Farm 

!ing  CoRunlttee? 
;tle  over  6,000  working  under 
re  have  more  than  6,000  who 
>f  the  year.  They  pay  dues  to 
the  union  because  they  are  Interested  in 
organizing  and  want  to  demonstrate  that 
they  want  to  tie  included  in  the  benefits  that 
the  union  is  getting  for  the  workers  who  are 
organized. 

So,  I  would  say  that  peaks  may  be  12,000  or 
13,000.  During  the  winter  months  it  goes 
down  considerably. 

Conn.  Have  you  bad  a  very  sympathetic 
response  from,  farm  workers  in  other  areas 
of  California  ^nd  other  areas  of  the  country 
as  a  result  of  jrour  successes  around  Delano? 

Ckav^.  Welbave.  Requests,  and  calls  and 
letters  come  to  our  office  dally  from  a  very 
large  number  pt  people — not  only  from  Call- 
fomia.  but  fro  n  all  over  the  country — asking 
to  be  organize  I.  asking  for  assistance  and  so 
forth. 

Of  course,  w  i  know  that  one  of  the  dangers 
that  confronts  us  Is  over -extending  ourselves. 
So.,  we  are  oon«ntrating  in  Delano,  until  we 
get  that  pmtlem  solved,  and  that  means 
som.etblng  Ilk  s  30  more  growers.  Then  we 
hope  that  we  i  »n  begin  to  gradually  ezpctnd 
into  other  arei «. 

You  see,  ors^nizlng  in  agriculture  is  a  lot 
different  from  organizing  In  industries  where 
workers  have  fbe  protection  of  the  National 
Labor  Relatlods  Act.  You  can  go  to  the  fann 
and  sign  up  1^  percent  of  the  workers  and 
it  still  wont  de  you  any  good.  The  experience 
has  been  that  In  order  to  gert  recognition,  in 
all  cases — in  i  Imost  all  cases — ^you  have  to 
strike. 

Gn,Biui>B.  Yo  a  are,  I  believe,  seeking  legis- 
lation to  brinj  farm  workers  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  R  ilatlons  Act. 

Crav^.  Tha  t  is  correct.  We  know  that  in 
order  to  do  a  real  Job  of  organizing  farm 
workers  throu^  hout  the  coxmtry,  we  have  to 
have  the  pro^ction  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

On.BRn>E.  This  whole  organizing  campaign 
among  farm  wbrkers  started  off  ainld  a  good 
deal  of  oontroTersy.  Is  the  attitude  in  these 
areas  changing — say,  on  the  part  of  the  grow- 
ers? How  aboist  the  community  at  large  and 
government  ottclals — possibly,  even  the  gov- 
ernor, has  he,  anything  to  say  about  this 
campaign?       J 

Chavez.  I  think  we  are  still  as  controversial 
as  we  were  wlun  we  started.  I  guess  it  is  going 
to  be  like  tblsj  for  some  years  to  come. 

You  know,  there  la  nothing  Uke  success. 
The  Mttle  success  we  have  had  has  made  some 
people  take  a  0eoond  look  wt  us.  Some  have 
decided  that  ^e  are  there  to  stay,  so  they 
have  left  us  alone.  Others  have  organized 
even  more  solitlly  against  us. 

But.  the  cottimunlty  is  stlU  pretty  much 
against  us — except  the  workers,  of  course. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  people — for 
Instance,  the  l^uaineasman,  who  knows  that 
U  the  union  gejts  organized  it  will  mean  more 
wages  for  the>  workers,  which  means  more 
money  for  hln>— would  be  against  the  union. 
It  is  difflcrUt  to  understand,  but  this  happens. 

CONN.  There.is  something  else  I  am  ciirious 
about  along  tqis  line,  Mr.  C2iavez.  You  have 
come  to  Washington  from  time  to  time,  I 
know,  to  plead  the  cause  of  farm  workers  to 
members  of  Congress.  The  farm  worker,  as 
you  noted,  is  denied  protection  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  He  does  not  come 
under  Unemployment  Compensation,  rarely 
under  Workman's  Compensation,  frequently 
not  under  Soeial  Security.  How  do  people 
Justify — members  of  Congress,  for  instance — 
Justtfy  keeping  the  farm  worker  in  such  sec- 
ond-class citizenship? 

Chave:.  What  it  bolls  do>wn  to  is.  we  really 


don't  have  what  jthey  want  at  this  point.  You 
see,  back  in  thf  days  when  bearings  were 
held  prior  to  enactment  of  the  original  Na- 
tionat  Labor  Relations  Act,  farm  workers  were 
excluded.  There  (were  three  main  reasons  for 
this.  [ 

Some  people  atttrlbute  it  to  the  power  of  the 
growers'  lobby.  I  agree  that  that  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  it. 

Others  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  the 
wcM-kers  themselfes  don't  have  any  votes. 

But,  If  you  exkmlne  the  work  force,  even 
then,  but  even  more  so  now,  most  of  the 
people  who  toil  In  the  fields  of  America  are 
minority  group  people.  I  think  that  Just  as 
Negroes  were  no|  given  their  rights  and  pro- 
tective leglslatloii,  farm  workers,  I  guess  for 
the  same  reason^  were  excluded. 

OnasiOE.  You  think  it  is  racial  prejudice? 

Chavez.  I  thin^  that  has  a  lot  to  do  with  U. 

Conn.  Of  couree,  Mexican-Americans,  who 
make  up  a  good  ijail;  of  the  farm  labor  pop- 
ulation, are  starting  to  speak  out  now.  Do 
you  think  this  fe  beginning  to  make  a  dlf. 
ference,  alcmg  with  union  organizing  efforts? 

Chavez.  It  Is—  -it  Is  beginning  to  make  a 
real  difference.  I  ut  there  is  still  a  long  way 
to  go. 

Whatever  succiss  we  have  had,  and  what- 
ever voices  are  b  sing  raised  by  farm  workers, 
are  not  really  due  to  the  determination  of 
the  workers  or  because  it  was  time  fcH'  them 
to  get  a  union.  A  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with 
the  help  that  we  pave  had  from  the  outside— 
particularly  thejhelp  we  have  had  from  the 
AFL-CIO,  whldi  has  been  considerable. 
Without  that  hel  p,  we  would  never  have  been 
able  to  make  it. 

We  are  willing  to  fight.  We  will  stay  out 
there  20  years  fig  htlng  for  a  union.  But,  that 
is  not  all  of  it. 

We  have  got  to  have  money.  We  have  got 
to  have  the  thin|;s  that  keep  us  going.  So  the 
labor  movement  In  America  has  been  very, 
very  good  to  us. 

I  would  say  tt  at  of  all  the  organizing  ef- 
forts, we  have  liad  the  most  support.  Th« 
chtu-ch  has  beei  a  great  help.  And,  at  the 
beginning  of  our  drive,  the  students  were 
also  very  active  "with  us.  All  of  these  forcei 
Joined  to  bring  the  first  victory. 

On.BRn>E.  Mr.  Chavez,  Initially,  as  I  recall 
it,  you  had  soma  opposition  from  the  Team- 
sters Union  in  organizing  farm  workers.  Hat 
there  been  any  resolution  of  this?  Are  they 
StlU  competing  ^Ith  you? 

Chavez.  No,  w4  were  able  to  resolve  It.  Just 
a  couple  of  months  ago,  we  signed  a  pact,  a 
no-raiding  and  Jurisdictional  pact  with 
them,  and  thing|  are  better  now.  We  fought 
for  about  a  year. 

While  we  werte  destroying  ourselves,  the 
growers  were  on  khe  sidelines  laughing  their 
heads  off. 

Gn-BKioE.  As  tl 
other?  , 

Chavtz.  Yes. 

gether.  Now  we 
Conn.  Do  you 
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le  two  unions  fought  each 


e  learned.  So,  we  got  to- 
making  some  progress, 
ave  a  number  of  contract< 
that  you  think  tnlght  be  In  the  making  In 
the  near  futiirej  Mr.  Chavez?  I  know  you 
have  signed  a  number  of  growers  already. 
Are  there  others  hhat  you  hbpe  to  sign  soon? 

Chavxz.  We  recently  signed  the  Gallo  con- 
tract. That  ties  up  the  biggest  wine  pro- 
ducer in  the  world.  We  are  working  on  the 
Paul  Masson  cotnpany,  another  wine  pro- 
ducer. And,  oi  course,  we  have  this  big  strlk* 
and  boycott  against  Oulmarra  products.  Wa 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  get  them.  If  we  do, 
this  will  be  a  so^  of  gateway  to  organlzmg 
the  growers  InvWved  In  the  production  of 
table  g^pes. 

Conn.  Then  ycjur  feeling  is  that  things  an 
definitely  very  nauch  on  the  move.  Do  you 
stUI  see  the  same  enthusiasm  that  you  did 
in  the  earlier  d&fs  of  farm  organization? 

Chavez.  We  d^  among  the  farm  workert. 
Other  friends,  especially  the  .=,tudente,  hav* 
moved  on  to  othc  r  issues  But  the  farm  work- 


ers,   the    labor   movement   and    the    church 
groups  are  still  very  much  with  us. 

Conn.  Mr.  Chavez,  "green  card"  holders, 
as  you  noted,  are  taking  a  lot  of  farm  Jobs. 
Do  they  take  other  types  of  Jobs  too? 

CHAVEZ.  Oh,  yes — sure  they  do.  They  move 
into  industry.  They  move  very  quickly  Into 
industrial  Jobs  that  are  vacated  becaitse  of 
strikes. 

Gn.B«njE.  Mr.  Chavez,  in  your  recent  ap- 
pearance before  the  Senate  subccmimlttee, 
what  kind  of  reaction  did  you  get  to  your 
request  to  try  to  solve  this  "green  card" 
problem? 

Chavez.  The  reaction  was  very,  very  warm. 
A  lot  of  Interest  was  expressed  by  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D.-Mass.).  We  are  very 
encouraged  by  the  response.  We  think  we  are 
on  the   road   toward   solving   the   problem. 

Gn^amE.  But  there  is  no  legislation  pend- 
ing at  the  moment? 

Chavez.  There  is  no  leglslaUon  pending  at 
the  moment.  But,  (there  Is  a  lot  of  awareness 
now.  We  think  that  Interest,  together  with 
other  things  that  we  are  doing,  is  going  to 
make  the  general  public  aware. 

And,  when  they  become  aware,  we  will 
scdve  the  problem. 

Haboen.  lliank  you.  gentlemen.  Today's 
guest  of  Labor  News  Conference  was  Cesar 
Chavez,  director  of  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee.  AFL-CIO.  Represent- 
ing the  press  were  Harry  Conn,  editor  of 
Press  Associates,  Incorporated,  and  Neil  Gll- 
brlde,  labor  correspondent  for  the  Associated 
Press.  This  Is  your  moderator,  Frank  Harden, 
inviting  you  to  listen  again  next  week.  Labor 
News  Conference  Is  a  public  affairs  produc- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO,  produced  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Mutual  Radio  Network. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  today  I  am  sending  a  report  of 
my  work  during  recent  weeks  to  the  con- 
stituents of  my  district  who  have  Indi- 
cated that  they  want  to  receive  my  reg- 
ular reports.  At  this  time  I  wish  to  place 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text 
of  my  Washington  Newsletter: 

Bias  Friend:  This  is  the  first  of  my 
monthly  newsletters  to  go  to  those  who  are 
requesting  it.  As  you  can  imagine  it  has  taken 
•ome  time  to  alphabetize  your  cards  and 
prepare  malUng  plates  for  the  many  who 
»lsh  to  be  Included.  All  is  In  order  now  and 
you  Will  receive  this  on  a  regular  monthly 
oatts.  If  your  address  Is  Incorrect,  or  if  you 
receive  a  duplicate,  please  let  me  know. 

With  this  newsletter  I  enclose  the  results 
M  my  questionnaire.  And,  again,  I  want  to 
tnank  each  of  you  who  responded. 

There  Is  much  to  report.  As  you  know 
we  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  the 
»onomic  Opportunity  Act.  Passage  of  the 
poverty  bill  capped  six  months  of  study  of 
In  ♦J*^P'"  program.  Hearings  took  place 
IwHi^v  ?°'n™"tee  on  Education  &  Labor,  on 
WMch  I  serve.  After  spending  untold  hours 
examining  anti-povery  projects,  I  was  deeply 
M>d  genuinely  disappointed  that  the  type  of 
»»«^nlngful  redirection  I  had  pressed  fofwas 
not  accepted  by  the  House.  What  was  ac- 
S-f  ^  *°  provide  sulBcient  citizen  and 
to  Zi,  .  ^^""  'n^olvenient  which  I  beUeve 
"  crucial.  My  vote  in  favor  of  passage  is  a 


recognition  of  the  urgent  need  but  1  am  de- 
termined to  press  for  further  congressional 
action  to  improve  this  program. 

ACTION    ON    MINK    IMPOST    PROBLEMS 

Earlier  this  year  I  sponsored  a  meeting  for 
sixth  district  mink  ranchers  to  meet  with 
appropriate  officers  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  meeting  attracted  mink  raisers 
from  throughout  Wisconsin  and  the  Mid- 
west. Since  then  telegrams  have  gone  out 
from  Secretary  of  State  Rusk's  office  urging 
an  evaluation  of  foreign  mink  production 
with  an  eye  to  making  informal  agreements 
which  might  decrease  mink  Imports. 

Some  progress  has  been  made.  Reports 
from  abroad  indicate  mink  imports  in  1968 
shouldn't  have  the  dlsasterous  effect  on  mink 
ranchers  here  that  those  did  in  1967. 

We  are  stUl  far  frcan  a  solution.  But  the 
work  done  by  6th  district  mink  ranchers  In 
presenting  their  problems  to  federal  offi- 
cials has  performed  a  major  role  in  helping 
the  entire  US.  mink  Industry. 

rOBEIGN    Am    LOWEST    IN    20    TEAKS 

On  Nov.  8.  the  House  passed  the  lowest 
annual  authorization  for  foreign  aid  In  the 
20  year  history  of  the  program.  The  (2  6 
billion  was  $787  million  less  than  the  small- 
est previous  appropriation. 

I  voted  to  reduce  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation because  I  believe  more  must  be  done 
to  prtMnote  the  self-help  approach  In  for- 
eign assistance  (typified  by  U.S.  technical 
assistance  programs)  rather  than  persist 
with  a  program  that  has  long  proven  so 
Ineffectual. 

BOLL    CALLS    HIGHEST    IN    20    YEASS 

The  House  In  1967  has  had  more  roll  call 
votes  than  in  any  other  year  since  World 
War  H. 

As  of  Dec.  6,  the  House  has  answered  427 
roll  calls  for  quorum  calls  and  record  votes 
Ive  answered  407  of  these,  and  have  an 
attendance  record  of  95%. 

I  frankly  was  unhappy  with  the  slow 
progress  of  the  90th  Congress  early  this  year 
and  I  had  hoped  we  could  adjourn  well  be- 
fwe  December.  Ftor  this  reason  I  Joined  with 
27  of  my  colleagues  In  asking  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  schedule  sessions  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  if  necessary.  Since  then 
Congress  has  held  session  almost  every 
Friday.  While  Important  legislation  has  not 
come  up  we  have  been  able  to  get  some  bills 
out  of  the  way. 

Although  Friday  sessions  and  Increased 
Committee  work  have  decreased  my  travel  to 
the  6th  district,  I  think  we  all  agree  that  a 
full  Congressional  work  week  is  a  healthy 
step  toward  better  government. 

Janle  and  I  plan  to  be  home  in  Oshkosh 
during  the  holiday  season.  Congress  is  not 
expected  to  return  until  about  Jan.  15  i  will 
be  having  office  hours  in  each  of  the  7  coun- 
Uee  of  the  6th  district,  and  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  many  of  you. 

ATTACK  ON  INLAND  LAKE  POLLUTION 

Pollution  Of  Wisconsin's  inland  lakes  is  the 
target  of  H.R.  13312,  a  bill  that  I  Introduced 

The  bill  provides  for  grants  to  local  and 
state  officials  developing  effective  ways  to 
save   inland  lakes. 

HJi.  13312  has  been  endorsed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  A  similar  bill  has 
been  reported  favorably  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  in  the  Senate.  I  am  hope- 
lul  (with  help  from  12  othw  members  who 
Jomed  in  introducing  this  measure)  that  we 
will  hold  hearings  and  pews  the  bill. 

This  move  oould  be  a  real  Iwost  to  Lake 
Winnebago,  Green  Lake,  Randon  Lake  Elk- 
hart Lake,  Big  Cedar  Lake,  Lake  Butts  des 
Morts  and  our   other   inland   lakes 

I  liave  received  a  limited  allotment  of  Viet- 
nam maps.  As  long  as  the  supply  lasts  I'd  Uke 
to  make  them  available.  Particularly  i  would 
welcome  requests  from  families  of  military 
personnel  serving  In  Vietnam,  for  I  max 
•ure  your  letters  and  the  news  reports  would 


be   m.nde   more   meaningful   with   tbU  map 
for  reference. 
My  very  best  wishes  for  1968. 

WnxuM  A.  Steicb. 


Marihaaaa:   Escape  to  Nowhere 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiics  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  series  of  edi- 
torials presented  by  radio  station  KLEO 
in  Wichita,  Kans.,  on  the  use  of  mari- 
huana and  its  effects.  The  station  news 
department  presented  the  editorials  fol- 
lowing considerable  research,  and  cli- 
maxed the  presentation  with  certain  con- 
clusions worthy  of  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  The  editorials  follow: 
Marihuana:  Escape  to  Nowhesz — What  Is 
It? 
What  \s  this  Marijuana  we're  hearing  so 
much  about  these  days?  Simply  speaking,  it's 
a  weed — a  wild  growing  plant  consUttng  of 
two  usable  parts  ...  the  stalk,  when  dried 
and  processed,  is  one  of  the  strongest  fibres 
In  the  world — an  excellent  raw  material  for 
making  rope  .  .  .  tlie  Sower,  or  top  of  the 
plant  Is  the  part  people  talk  about  when  they 
say  Marijuana  .  .  .when  dried  and  ground. 
It  can  be  smoked  to  Induce  brief,  false  il- 
lusions—usually accompanied  by  a  dulling 
of  the  senses,  and  in  many  cases  nausea  . 

Possession  of  Marijuana  is  a  felony  of- 
fense— punishable  by  up  to  seven  years  in 
prison.  Many  people  today  are  advocating 
that  Marijuana  be  made  legal  ...  a  very 
few  of  these  honestly  believe  this  is  the 
proper  way  to  control  it  .  .  .  most  are  pro- 
testors who  seek  to  use  this  and  other  drugs 
In  their  efforts  to  escape  from  the  realities  of 
life  which  they  lack  the  courage  to  face 
Marijuana  must  not  be  made  legal  ...  In 
almost  every  case  on  the  record  books,  users 
of  Heroin,  and  other  so  called  "hard"  nar- 
cotics began  by  using  Marijuana,  but  found 
they  needed  something  a  little  stronger,  until 
they  finally  became  uncontrollable  dope  ad- 
dicts .  Only  a  very  smaU  percentage  of 
addicts  are  ever  really  cured — ^most  waste 
away  and  die,  painful  deaths  ...  To  legalize 
Marijuana  would,  in  effect,  be  to  legalize 
suicide  ...  we  believe  instead,  that  law 
enforcement  agencies  should  be  equipped 
with  every  modem  means  to  detect,  analyse 
and  destroy  this  vicious  weed,  and  the  courts 
should  have  the  power  to  impose  penalties 
for  It's  possession  or  use  so  severe  as  to  com- 
pletely discourage  It's  use. 

Tomorrow  on  KLEO,  we  will  discuss  the 
physical,  moral  and  mental  effects  of  Mari- 
juana, escape  to  nowhere. 

Marihuana:  Escape  to  Nowhere — The 
Eptects 

A  person  who  smokes  Marijuana  is  some- 
times  able    to   menUlly    transform   himself 

Into   a   world   of   dreams — ot   more   often 

nightmares  .  .  .  senses  of  time,  distance, 
vision  and  hearing  are  severely  distorted  .  .  ! 
In  some  cases,  the  effects  are  similar  to  in- 
toxication, but  you  must  remember  that  one 
small  Marijuana  cigarette  Is  many  times 
more  Intoxicating  than  several  ounces  of 
liquor. 

It  Is  true  that  Marijuana,  in  Itself,  is  not 
habit  forming  .  .  .  but  what  about  its  effect, 
and  what  does  it  lead  to?  Some  users  ex- 
perience panic  and  feai^-some  become  very 
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talluitlTe  while  otlien  are  muted  ...  In  all 
cases  the  tisers  ability  to  perform  such  nor- 
mal taaka  as  walking  or  driving  a  car  are 
severely  Impaired  .  .  .  Not  all  Marijuana  \isen 
will  make  the  transition  to  bard  narcotics, 
but  as  we  mentioned  yesterday — almost  all 
dope  addicts  on  record  today  got  their  start 
with  Marijuana  .  .  .  Users  of  Marijuana  tend 
to  etssodate  with  other  users,  so  they  are 
more  susceptable  to  suggestions  that  they  try 
something  with  Just  a  little  more  "kick", 
until  they  do  become  habitual  users  .  .  . 

It  has  been  proven  that  users  become  so 
pre-occupled  with  Marijuana  that  ..they 
neglected  their  bodies  and  minds  .  .  .  they 
become  dirty  and  un-kempt  un-lnterested 
In  any  constructive  activity  .  .  .  they  loose 
control  of  their  moral  conscience,  and  do 
things  they  would  not  normally  do  .  .  .  The 
disease  rate  among  narcotics  users  Is  alarm- 
ingly high  . . . 

Marijuana  Is  harmful  to  the  user — men- 
tally, physically  and  morally.  ...  In  light  of 
all  this  evidence  by  medical  and  law  officials, 
can  you  think  of  one  valid  reason  a  person 
should  use  Marijuana?  We  can't  there  are  no 
reasons,  but  tomorrow  on  KLEO  we  will  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  excuses  for  the  use  of 
Marijuana,  escape  to  nowhere. 

Masihuaka:   Ebcapk  to  Nowhirs — WHt  Do 
Thet  Use  It? 

Use  of  Marijuana  among  young  people — 
particularly  those  of  a  more  than  fair 
amount  of  Intelligence  Is  growing  at  a 
frightening  rate  .  .  .  Why? — Protest  they 
say — escape,  kicks  .  .  .  stupid  expuses  that 
certainly  can't  Justify  the  use  of  a  drug  that 
Is  both  illegal  and  harmful  .  .  .  They  say 
they  want  to  protest — to  rebel — but  who's 
going  to  listen?  If  they  show,  by  the  use  of 
Marijuana  and  the  neglect  of  their  minds 
and  bodies  that  they  have  so  very  little  re- 
spect for  themselves,  who  Is  going  to  have 
any  respect  for  their  opinions?  Tbelr  protest 
win  fall  on  deaf  ears.  .  . 

Escape?  To  where?  The  world  won't  change 
whUe  you're  away  In  the  dream  world  of 
narcotics — ^nothing  will  be  done  to  make  life 
any  better — you  will  have  proven  only  that 
you  are  a  coward  who  lacks  tfie  courage  to 
face  up  to  your  responsibilities  as  a  human 
being.  Tou  can't  even  take  credit  for  things 
you  might  say  or  do  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  dope — ^because  you  have  permitted 
this  dirty  little  weed  to  take  complete  com- 
mand of  your  mind  and  body  ...  Is  this 
the  mark  of  mattirlty?  Not  hardly. 

Kicks?  You've  got  to  be  kidding!  What 
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into  a  narcotl^  world  ot  dreams — ^because 
the  world  ot  itellty  remains  with  us  .  .  . 
we  can  only  imi^^ve  that  which  we  dislike 
by  burying  owselves  inside  our  i»'oblems 
and  working  to  be  rid  of  them,  for  ourselves 
and  the  bapplnees  of  others  .  .  . 

We  believe  that  every  parent  should  openly 
and  frankly  dtecuss  the  problem  of  Mari- 
juana with  th^  children  .  .  .  make  them 
aware  of  it's  eidstence  and  the  dangers  con- 
nected with  it  I.  .  . 

Law  enforcement  officials  are  opposed  to 
Marijuana  because  It's  Illegal  .  .  . 

Medical  authbrltles  are  opposed  to  It  be- 
cause they  know  what  effect  It  has  on  the 
hiunan  body. 

Hard  case  dctpe  addicts  are  opposed  to  It 
because  they  recognize  It  as  a  starting  point 
toward  destrucjtion  .  .  . 

As  a  parent  jiou  must  be  opposed  to  Mari- 
juana because  jof  all  these  reasons  and  the 
they  could   apply  directly 


Ings,  a  marine  center  and  the  main  post 
office  for  the  wholf  west  coast. 

Now  Oakland  l|as  received  a  grant  for  a 
model  city  study  which  will  concentfate  on 
improving  the  lot  of  the  No.  1  poverty  area 
in  west  Oakland.  The  accomplishments  ure 
a  credit  to  Mayor  ilohn  Reading,  the  Oakland 
Chamber  of  Con|merce  and  everyone  who 
set  out  to  eliminate  Oakland  from  burlesque 
routines. 
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Marijuana  as  a  crutch 
Id  can  only  destroy  himself 
care  for  him — In  his  futile 
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Oakland's  Cinderella  Story 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

joF   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOl}BE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday^  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  MTLliER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I>avid  M.  Sacks,  vice  president 
and  general  fnanager  of  station  KOO- 
TV  in  San  Fitanclsco,  regularly  presents 
editorials  in  Itie  form  of  opinions  tx)  the 
vie^x%rs.  His  Observations  are  extremely 
well  received.! 

This  San  Pk^ancisco  station  also  serves 
the  greater  metropolitan  bay  area,  and 
one  of  his  latest  broadcasts  was  entitled 
"Oakland's    Cinderella    Story."    I    am 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSHOF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  continuing  need  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pand oxir  technological  base  in  the 
United  States  through  the  space  pro- 
Erram  is  as  important  as  it  has  ever  been 
at  the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
space  program.  Dr.  H.  T.  Luskin,  presi- 
dent of  the  AIAA,  has  recently  Included 
in  an  editorial  of  Astronautics  &  Aero- 
nautics magazine  a  clear  statement  of 
the  need  for  continued  aggressive  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  our  national  space 
effort.  I  commend  this  editorial  to  your 
reading: 

Plan: 
(By  H.  T.  L 

This  month  mi 
the  opening  of 
Union.  We  have 


Ahead  zn  Space 

AIAA.  president) 

ks  the  lOth  anniversary  of 
Space  Age  by  the  Soviet 

Itnessed  a  pioneering  dec- 
ade both  dramatic  and  productive.  Sputnik 
I  and  the  "blrdsi"  dogs,  and  men  that  fol- 
lowed demonstrated  many  basic  space-flight 
capabilities  and  .^nitlated  practical  satellite 
applications.  The  exploration  of  the  solar 
system  started  and  hitherto  unavailable 
scientific  Information  was  collected.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  these  developments, 
space  Is  now  ranked  with  defense  and  social 
progress  in  the  oategory  of  highest  priority 
by  the  world's  powers. 

The  USSR  began  by  launching  a  series  of 
unmanned  spacef;raft  and   followed  with  a 


o—  —  —  ——"^6'    ""»"     „i^„^o,j    *„   .-e„^   ♦vi„   -j<*„^„i   i„   *K«     series    of    mannfld    spacecraft,    each    series 

kind  of  kicks  can  you  get  from  a  feeling  of     Pleased  to  Ir^rt  this  editorial  In  the     achieving  a  long|  list  of  space  "firsts."  The 


numbness,  inability  to  contrcd  even  the  sim- 
plest body  movement,  and  an  upset 
stomach?  Real  UOtB  come  from  helping 
someone  else — the  peace  corpe  la  kicks,  cheer- 
ing for  the  home  team  is  kicks — helping  with 
a  clothing  drive  at  your  church  is  kicks — 
seeing  good  marks  on  your  report  card,  and 
a  smile  on  dad's  face — that's  real  kicks — ^wlth 
a  lot  of  satisfaction  thrown  In  as  a  bonus  .  .  . 

Marljiiana  users  cannot  have  love  for  their 
feUow  man  because  they  have  no  love  for 
themselves — If  they  did,  they  couldn't  abuse 
the  minds  and   body  God  gave  them  .  .  . 

KIJK>  will  conclude  this  series  tomorrow: 
Marijuana:  escape  to  nowhere. 

Mabikttama:   Escape  to  Nowhere 
ookclttsion 

Marijuana:  We  have  presented  It  to  you 
for  what  It  Is  and  what  It  does  ...  A  weed 
with  two  basic  parts:  The  stalk  that  makes 
a  very  strong  rope,  and  the  Sower  that  de- 
stroys people  .  .  .  Any  medicinal  use  Marl. 
Juatia  may  have  had  In  years  gone  by  has 
been  overshadowed  by  today's  modern  medi- 
cations .  .  .  Marijuana  Is  illegal  and  should 
remain  that  way  .  .  . 

Our  wcvld  is  not  paradise  ...  we  have 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars — ^rlots  and  con- 
fUct  .  .  .  disease  and  corruption  ...  we  can- 
not change  these  things  by  trying  to  escape 
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Oaklaib's  Cikpekkt.t.a   Stort 

When  they  ktart  compiling  year-end  re- 
ports on  Bay  Area  progress,  Oakland  is  the 
most  likely  candidate  for  the  ClndereUa  city 
award.  J 

Time  was  waen  comedians  iised  Oakland 
'  to  get  a  laughl  No  more.  The  city,  working 
with  Alameda  bounty,  has  compiled  an  lm-> 
presslve  list  of  accomplishments: 

Remember  the  San  Francisco  Seals  Hockey 
Club?  They're  now  the  Oakland  Seals. 

Remember  R^ck  Barry,  the  S.  F.  basketball 
superstar?  He's  with  Oakland  now. 

Remember  tbe  SRO  crowds  at  Kezar  for 
49er  football?  Sow  It's  the  Coliseum  In  Oak- 
land that's  generating  the  ezcltment.  That 
Is  the  Colisuetti  complex  that  just  won  an 
architectural  award  and  made  enough  money 
In  Its  first  yeas  of  operation  to  pay  expenses 
and  set  aside  $50,000  to  pay  off  the  bonds. 

Big  League  ttaseball  will  come  to  Oakland 
next  sununer. 

Oakland's  sytnphony  orchestra  Is  attract- 
ing more  attention  aU  the  time.  Tbe  city's 
new  museum  la  nearlng  completion.  The  Port 
of  Oakland  leads  the  Bay  Area  in  dry  tonnage 
shipping.  There  are  more  than  (300  million 
In  constructloa  projects  in  progress — BART, 
new  downtowni  apartments  and  office  btilld- 


chronology  of  tHese  flights  shows  that  the 
close  scheduling  and  the  sequencing  of  mis- 
sions from  the  least  to  most  complex  must 
have  been  tbe  tesult  of  a  plan,  carefully 
prepared  and  adhered  to. 

The  U.S.  bad  planned  to  orbit  small  un- 
manned scientific  satellites  for  tbe  Interna- 
tional Oeophysloal  Tear.  Starting  m  late 
1957,  however,  new  missions  had  to  be  pro- 
grammed in  response  to  the  Soviet  acbiev- 
ments,  and  soon  American  capability  was  well 
demonstrated  Inj  a  series  of  "firsts "  and 
"bests."  Our  techpology  could  have  supported 
an  earlier  start.  |  but  our  planning  did  not 
support  our  technology. 

The  result  of  piannlng  or  not,  the  sputniks 
surprised  everyoie  with  the  powerful  emo- 
tions they  aroufed  everywhere — pride  and 
exultation  in  thejUSSR,  shock  and  dismay  in 
the  U.S.  In  othei  coimtrles  there  was  a  new 
comparison  of  ^JS.  and  USSR  leadership, 
strength,  education,  science,  and  technology. 
It  showed  the  Soviet  Union  bad  won  a  li^ 
In  the  technology  race  and  had  therefore 
won  a  lap  in  tie  race  for  world  prestige. 
Through  ImaginBtive  pioneering  In  span 
flight,  the  Soviet  umon  reached  the  front 
rank  among  technological  powers. 

What's  ahead  in  space?  I  believe  tbe  second 


decade  of  space 


Olght  wlU  be  as  exciting  u 


the  first,  but  ev^  more  productive.  We  will 
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see,  in  addition,  a  second  period  of  potent, 
subjective,  global  reactions.  They  may  be 
more  sophisticated  this  time,  and  they  may 
be  even  more  Important.  Success  will  be  re- 
garded as  an  Indication  of  national  strength, 
failure  a  sign  of  weakness.  The  nation  that 
leads  m  space  developments  wUl  be  judged 
the  one  whose  technology  Is  the  strongest, 
whose  education  Is  the  finest,  and  whose  po- 
litical and  economic  systems  work  best. 

So  I  believe  that  a  vigorous  participation 
of  the  United  States  In  the  continuing  de- 
velopment of  space  flight  Is  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  this  nation  and  to  the  world.  Fur- 
thermore, It  will  be  necessary  to  plan  ahead 
to  make  that  participation  succeed.  It  Is  In 
that  connection  that  I  make  the  foUowlng 
proposal. 

I  propose  that  the  President  establish  a 
comprehensive  space-planning  capability.  A 
form  this  could  take  would  be  a  commission 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  na- 
tional space  goals  and  plans.  It  should  be  a 
permanent  body  to  provide  a  continuing  and 
stable  effort.  It  should  be  national  In  the 
sense  that  It  should  Include  representatives 
<rf  science,  engineering,  education,  business. 
Industry,  finance,  NASA,  the  military.  State 
Department,  and  other  interested  groups. 

This  mix  would  bring  together  the  wide 
variety  of  interests  required  to  study  trade- 
offs between  science,  International  prestige, 
applications,  and  other  key  aspects  of  the 
space  endeavor.  The  commission's  responsi- 
bility In  planning  would  Include  missions, 
international  cooperation,  and  assignment  of 
remwDslbilltles  to  government  and  private 
sgenciee.  The  commission  would  Integrate  Its 
work  with  cognizant  Congressional  commit- 
tees and  other  governmental  agencies. 

I  would  hope  that  the  national  space  goals 
and  plans  so  produced  would  give  this  nation 
the  leadership  that  would  reduce  the  need 
for  planning  by  reaction.  Moreover,  presenta- 
tion of  space  programs  In  a  coordinated,  sta- 
ble, master  plan  would  help  Congress  In  its 
annual  review  for  authorization  and  funding. 
The  national  goals  and  plans  would  serve 
NASA,  Its  space  centers,  and  its  contractors 
•s  the  definitive  blueprint  for  their  future. 

Knally,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  man- 
ner In  which  missions  are  carried  out  Is  the 
final  stage  of  space  piannlng.  More  than  that, 
execution  becomes  the  basis  for  new  plans. 
In  that  light  the  value  of  our  thinking  to 
date  will  be  determined  by  the  success  we 
have  In  carrying  out  on-going  programs,  par- 
ticularly ApoUo.  I  have  full  confidence  that 
the  participants  in  these  programs  will  be 
■uccessful  and  will  confirm  our  most  am- 
bitious plans.  It  Is,  after  all,  their  successful 
effort  that  enables  the  plans  and  editorials 
01  ordinary  people  to  make  any  sense  at  all. 
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Concern  for  Fellow  Man  Still  Rates  High 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christmas  season  truly  brings  out  the 
best  in  man  and  this  thought  is  very  ef- 
fectively expressed  in  the  editorial  com- 
mentary, which  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
Bfcember  9,  edition  of  the  Oak  Lawn, 
m..  News,  which  I  feel  reflects  the 
Philosophy  that  does  prevaU  in  the  long 
run. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
OOHCE«N  FOR  Fellow  Man  Stiix  Ratb  Hioh 

Betldents  of  the  area  have  once   again 
"•"•led  their  warm  hearts  as  they  prepare 


to  entertain  hospitalized  vets  and  pack  a 
bus  load  of  Christmas  gifts  to  send  to  those 
that  must  remain  behind  In  the  hospital. 

Although  tbe  visit  and  party  had  been 
planned  within  a  family,  it  could  not  remain 
that  way  because  so  many  Individuals  asked 
to  share  in  helping  make  the  day  enjoyable 
for  the  deserving  young  men. 

The  Christmas  season  brings  forth  the 
qualities  of  kindness  and  good  will  towards 
one's  fellow  man.  At  the  news,  throughout 
the  year,  we  find  that  "a  cry  for  help"  meets 
with  overwhelming  response.  Diulng  the 
period  following  the  tornado,  for  example, 
we  were  not  able  to  accept  all  the  offers  for 
help  that  we  received. 

The  headlines  often  empbaslze  brutality 
accompanied  by  "a  stand  by  and  watch"  at- 
Utude  of  the  American  people.  It  u  our  ex- 
perience, that  the  qualities  of  kindness  and 
concern  for  other  members  of  the  human 
race,  prove  without  a  doubt  that  the  com- 
mandment to  "love  your  neighbor."  may  he 
dormant  at  times,  but  it  grows  strong  and 
tall  with  the  slightest  bit  of  cultivation. 


In  M: 


moriam : 


Sgt.  Robert  F. 
USMC 


Starbock, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  was  recently  called  to  my  at- 
tention. It  has  such  obvious  poignancy 
and  drama  that  I  felt  I  should  share  it 
with  the  other  Members  of  this  body.  I 
hope  that  they  will  all  feel  the  same  as  I 
when  they  have  read  it: 
Symbol  of  Finest  Manhood  :  His  Spirit.  Not 
His  Death,  the  Stmbol 
The  artist  who  designed  the  Jacket  for  my 
book,  "Attack  by  Mall,"  is  a  deeply  motivated 
woman.  I  have  known  her  for  some  years.  So 
I  naturally  know  about  her  yoimger  brother. 
Bob.  He  joined  tbe  Marines  when  19,  about 
five  years  ago.  He  was  the  type  of  young  man 
one  means  when  referring  to  "the  typical 
American  boy."  He  was  cleancut,  with  a 
countenance  that  projected  ruggedness  and 
boyishness.  Other  parents  saw  their  own  son 
or  son-in-law  In  him.  He  looked  the  Ideal 
young  man. 

He  was  the  Ideal  young  American  man.  He 
was  a  football  star  at  high  school  in  Mont- 
gomery, N.Y.  When  16,  he  raised  a  Guernsey 
cow  that  won  a  first  prize  at  the  Orange 
County,  N.T.,  fair  and  he  went  on  to  the 
state  fair  at  Syracuse  with  his  blue  ribbon 
cow.  He  enrolled  In  Orange  County  Commu- 
nity College  at  Mlddletown,  N.Y.,  but  enlisted 
In  the  Marine  Corps  In  his  first  year. 

Upon  graduation  from  boot  camp  at  Parrls 
Island.  B.C.,  he  was  selected  as  the  outstand- 
ing recrxat  of  his  class.  He  asked  for  sea  duty. 
and  was  assigned  to  the  guided  missile,  light 
cruiser  Little  Rock  on  a  voyage  to  Cuba  and 
the  Mediterranean.  About  a  year  later,  he  was 
made  a  drill  instructor  at  his  old  base.  Parrls 
Island.  His  father  received  a  letter  from  the 
conmaandlng  general  saying  that  Robert  was 
an  Inspiration  to  both  enlisted  men  and  of- 
ficers, and  was  meticulous  in  his  performance 
of  duty.  He  won  a  number  of  medals  for  ex- 
cellance  In  marksmanship  and  other  military 
actlvltlea.  His  men  liked  him;  so  did  the  girls. 

But  he  was  not  satisfied.  A  lltUe  more 
than  a  year  ago,  he  told  his  sister.  Shirley, 
that  he  did  not  feel  he  was  fulfilling  bis 
responsibilities  as  a  Marine  and  an  Instruc- 
tor by  staying  at  Parrls  Island  and  training 
others  to  go  abroad  and  face  enemy  fire  with- 


out having  done  so  himself.  He  requested 
combat  duty. 

The  rest  of  the  story  Is  simply  told  and 
aU  too  brief.  But  It  Is  the  story  of  the  kind 
of  man  who  Is  the  backbone  of  our  military 
establishment  and  of  our  nation.  He  was 
a  man  of  convictions.  He  believed  in  the 
caxise  for  which  he  was  offering  his  life.  His 
picture  does  not  appear  In  the  pages  of 
newspapers  except  rarely,  because  he  is  not 
news.  He  U  the  average,  good,  young  Ameri- 
can who  feels  and  appreciates  the  values  of 
our  way  of  life.  The  space  goes  to  those  who 
are  "news"  because  they  are  the  exceptions — 
they  are  the  beatniks,  tbe  vletnlks  and  tbe 
peaceniks   and   their  kind. 

He  went  abroad  to  fight  at  his  own  re- 
quest, after  receiving  some  last-minute  train- 
ing at  Camp  Pendleton  In  California.  He  was 
a  sergeant,  the  backbone  of  our  military. 

EVERY    ASSIGNMENT    A    MOST    DANCEROVS    ONE 

The  next  heard  of  him,  his  base  was  at 
Chu  Lai.  He  was  In  the  thick  of  It  near  the 
Viet  Nam  border  to  the  north,  leading  a 
rifie  platoon  through  the  Impossible  kind 
of  terrain  other  Americans  see  on  television. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  fighting  near  the 
demilitarized  zone  that  the  enemy  uses  as 
a  base  and  a  pathway  to  the  south.  Pieces 
of  schrapnel  cut  Into  both  knees.  He  was 
hospitalized  only  a  couple  of  weeks. 

A  period  without  mall  was  Interrupted  by 
a  visit  to  his  parents,  Maria  and  Sidney  Star- 
buck  of  Charleston.  S.C,  by  marines  who 
had  been  friends  of  his  at  the  base,  who 
asked  whether  any  news  had  come  of  him. 
His  father  Is  of  early  New  England  ancestry, 
of  those  who  settled  Nantucket  Island.  The 
family  made  Its  mark  In  maritime  history, 
and  produced  some  of  our  most  noted  whal- 
ing shipowners  and  skippers.  The  author 
of  "Moby  Dick"  picked  the  name,  Starbuck, 
as  his  first  mate's,  because  of  Its  salty  back- 
ground. His  mother  Is  a  direct  descendant  of 
Elder  William  Brewster  and  John  Alden. 

The  elderly  couple  sensed  that  something 
had  happened.  Bob  wrote  about  being 
wounded  only  after  he  was  back  in  action. 
Briefly,  he  had  an  Interval^-epparently  con- 
valescing—protecting Vietnamese  from  Viet 
Cong  terrorists  during  the  period  of  the  very 
successful  election.  He  wrote  his  sister  that 
It  was  a  great  victory  for  Premier  Ky  and 
our   side. 

He  was  given  a  10-day  leave  in  Malaya 
from  where  he  phoned  his  parents.  Next,  a 
letter  dated  Jan.  4  contained  the  following: 
"Am  in  a  new  outfit  now  and  the  one  which 
I  have  been  trying  to  get  Into  for  the  last 
year  or  so.  I  might  be  going  to  England  soon 
to  Commando  school  and  sure  hope  so.  A  lot 
of  good  schools  such  as  Jump  school,  scuba 
school.  Ranger  school,  special  warfare  school 
and  quite  a  few  others — Have  to  run  now  . 
Love,  Bob." 

This  letter  was  postmarked  Jan.  7  and 
reached  Shirley  Jan.  12.  A  few  days  Uter.  a 
letter  to  his  parents  told  of  his  being  droppJed 
with  reconnalsance  groups  from  helicopters. 
His  address  was:  Sgt.  Robert  P.  Starbuck,  A 
Co.,  ist  Recon  Bn.  c/o  PP.O.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  96602. 

"WE  ARE  DOING  A  GOOD  JOB" 

A  letter  dated  Jan.  30  reached  his  parents 
on  Feb.  4,  a  Saturday.  It  read:  "We  are  be- 
hind the  Viet  Cong  lines  and  we  are  doing  a 
good  job.  We  have  them  on  the  run.  Don't 
repeat  this  as  I  don't  want  to  be  thought  of 
as  a  hero." 

He  was  Just  doing  his  duty.  He  was  assum- 
Ing  that  this  Is  what  all  Americans  strive  to 
do. 

Saturday  night.  Shirley  couldnt  sleep.  She 
tossed  about  restlessly  In  bed  unUl  6:30  Sun- 
day morning.  She  got  up  at  9  a.m.  for  church. 
At  4:30  p.m.  the  phone  rang  in  her  home  at 
the  Wyoming.  2022  Columbia  Road  N  W  in 
Washington.  D.C.  It  was  her  1 6- year-old 
daughter,  Susan,  Ailing  from  Charleston, 
B.C.,  where  she  stays  with  her  grandparents 
while  attending  school.  She  was  sobbing.  The 
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words  she  barely  could  force  from  her  throat 
were:  "Mama,  It's  Bobby  . .  ."  Shirley  under- 
stood at  once  . . . 

A  Marine  auto  bad  come  to  the  house  at 
3:45  p.m.  Susan  was  home  alone.  She  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  sensed  at  once.  A 
major  and  a  chaplain  came  with  the  news. 
The  body  would  be  home  In  about  a  week  for 
burial  at  Parrls  Island.  Additional  details  fol- 
lowed. On  Feb.  3,  shrapnel  hit  him  on  the 
back  of  his  bead.  The  next  day,  Feb.  4,  he 
died. 

He  had  enlisted  In  the  Marines  at  10  for  a 
three-year  stint,  and  re-enllsted  when  22  for 
six  years.  He  would  have  completed  his  sixth 
year  In  the  Marines  on  March  9.  On  July  17, 
he  would  have  been  26. 

A    BEGINNINC   AND   NOT   AN    KND 

This  Is  the  simple  story,  much  as  It  Is  for 
an  Increasing  number  of  mothers,  fathers, 
wives,  daughters,  sisters  and  other  relatives 
these  days.  A  sergeant  who  loved  life  but  put 
patriotism  and  his  convictions  first.  A  man 
whose  adherence  to  discipline  was  keeping 
our  country  safe  In  spite  of  the  corrosive 
permissiveness  that  enables  the  enemy  to 
fight  us  on  the  home  front. 

This  ordinarily  Is  the  end  of  the  tale,  but 
It  would  be  untrue  to  Bob  to  leave  It  at  this 
point.  One  should  not  merely  have  a  good 
cry,  and  then  pull  oneself  together  again, 
saying,  "I'm  all  right  now."  There  should  be 
more  to  It,  for  now  is  when  our  responsibility 
to  the  Robert  F.  Starbucks  of  the  country 
begins,  "niey  must  not  be  dying  in  vain,  or 
needlessly.  He  Is  a  symbol,  and  a  beautiful 
one. 

His  death  could  be  the  most  worthwhile 
gift  with  the  most  wonderful  results  Imag- 
inable. The  way  we  pursue  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam  can  save  our  nation  from  the  agony  of 
an  all-out  military  conflict  that  would  em- 
brace our  land  all  the  way  from  Washington 
and  California  to  Florida  and  Maine,  and 
save  the  world  from  an  holocaust.  His .  life 
was  given  so  that  untold  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands— even  millions — of  Americans  will  not 
have  to  die  later  on.  This  is  the  crucial  mean- 
ing to  the  Viet  Nam  warfare,  and  Sgt.  Star- 
buck  knew  It.  Bob  went  Into  this  war  to  win 
It.  No-wln  was  no  part  of  hla  make-up.  He 
went  behind  enemy  lines  in  order  to  help 
bring  about  this  victory.  We  owe  it  to  him, 
and  to  the  others  who  likewise  have  died  or 
are  to  give  their  lives,  to  cherish  this  Intent, 
and  to  carry  it  forward  to  fulfillment. 

Sgt.  Robert  F.  Starbuck  believed  in  his 
country  enough  to  die  for  it.  He  knew  that 
its  institutions  are  Intrinsically  good,  the 
best  ever  on  earth.  The  possibility  for  Im- 
provement is  the  greatest  asset  of  the  good, 
and  be  laid  down  his  life  ao  we  may  reach 
this  ideal — again  and  again  and  again. 

Death,  Itself  is  never  partisan,  and  should 
not  evoke  partisan  feelings  among  us.  What 
it  should  call  forth  are  questions  we  can  aak 
ourselves,  all  of  ua,  inside  and  outside  gOT- 
emment.  An  we  playing  fair  with  theee 
young  men?  Do  they  and  their  mission  get 
all-out  or  only  partial  supp>ort?  Are  we  mak- 
ing each  asslgnnxent  in  the  tbeater  of  war 
the  best  that  can  be  thought  out,  never  as  a 
cover  for  what  could  be  done  more  effectively 
if  it  were  not  for  some  unstated  motivation 
or  limitation? 


Senior  Citizeos  Conftfence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  XAXSAM 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
December  9,  It  was  my  pleasure  to  oon- 
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duct  a  Senior  pltizens  Conference  In 
Sallna,  Kans. 

Despite  cold,  iret  weather,  nearly  500 
residents  from  Saline,  Ottawa,  Cloud. 
Republic,  Jewell,  Mitchell,  Lincoln,  and 
Ellsworth  Counties  attended  the  after- 
noon conference  In  the  Sallna  High 
School  audltorli^. 

Designed  to  review  and  explain  Gov- 
ernment programs  affecting  persons  over 
age  60,  the  Salina  conference  was  the 
first  of  a  series,  to  be  held  in  western 
Kansas.  I 

Similar  conferences  have  been  con- 
ducted by  other  members,  and  I  felt  the 
Idea  was  worthwhile  because  of  the  vol- 
ume of  mail  I  have  received  reflecting 
substantial  inteitest  in  and  some  confu- 
sion about  progfams  for  senior  citizens. 

It  was  gratifying,  therefore,  to  hear 
the  panel  discussion  by  Federal  and  State 
ofiQclals  followedl  by  a  lively  exchange  of 
questions  and  atlswers. 

Panel  members  were:  Mrs.  Loudell 
Frazier,  of  Topeka,  director,  division  of 
services  for  the  iging,  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare:  E.  H.  Hagan,  of  Salina, 
Social  Security  Administration;  John  M. 
Hobble,  of  Wichita,  management  assist- 
ant specialist,  Stnall  Business  Adminis- 
tration; John  B.  Mathena,  Jr.,  of  Salina, 
Kansas  Veterans'  Commission;  and  Vir- 
gil E.  Nell,  of  Wichita,  Veterans*  Admin- 
istration Center* 

Since  it  Is  highly  important  to  focus 
attention  upon  the  problems  suid  chal- 
lenges of  growing  older  in  modem-day 
America,  I  inclnde  in  the  Record  my 
remarks  and  a  [brief  summary  of  the 
panel  members'  remarks,  as  follows: 
Remarks  or  CoNdaESSicAN  Bob  Dole  at  the 

Salina  Area  Sei«ior  CmzENs  Conference 

It  is  good  to  see  so  many  here  this  after- 
noon. I  feel  privil^ed  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  conference  and  am 
hopeful  it  wUl  be  helpful  to  you. 

By  coming  tog^her  to  explore  new  ideas 
and  to  review  existing  government  programs 
affecting  senior  dozens,  perhaps  we  can  alert 
the  people  of  Ktnsas,  and  the  Nation,  to 
some  of  the  challenges  and  problems  in  this 
vital  area.  | 

Senior  citizens.  iWho  are  they?  To  me — my 
mother  and  fathef.  To  my  daughter,  they  are 
"grandma"  and  "fcrandpa."  TO  statisticians, 
they  are  19  milllala  Americans.  To  the  panel 
members  and  me  today,  they  are  you. 

DBAMAT^C  DEVELOP1IENT8 

In  your  lifetime  you  have  had  front -row 
seats  in  witnessing  dramatic  developments 
In  science,  comnmnication,  manufacturing, 
and  transportation.  As  individuals,  you  have 
helped  create  progress.  During  this  same  pe- 
riod, medical  scKnce  and  nutrition  were 
making  quiet,  b|it  revolutionary  advances 
Into  life  expectancy.  As  medical  science 
tacked  on  years  t<^  Ufe,  It  thrust  upon  us  the 
need  to  adapt  to  an  entirely  different  set  of 
personal  and  80cl|il  problems;  for  example: 
To  live  again  as  ti  2-person  family  for  14  or 
more  years  after  the  last  child  has  left  home; 
to  experience  additional  years  of  widowhood; 
to  leave  the  latx)r  force;  to  make  construc- 
tive, satisfying  use  of  increased  leisure  time; 
to  live  on  reduced  income;  to  face  waning 
physical  energy:  (k>  accept  ctianges  in  hous- 
ing. I 

As  a  Nation,  wtf  were  rather  not  prepared 
to  deal  with  thes*  problems.  There  had  al- 
ways been  senior  citizens,  but  not  in  such 
large  numbers.  More  than  anything  pertiaps. 
It  was  the  impact  of  numbers  which  awak- 
ened the  American  people  and,  more  partic- 
ularly, those  at  all  levels  of  government. 
uxcamaxa  nttmbbu 

Let's  look,  tat  a  moment,  at  the  figures.  At 
the  turn  of  the  a  mtury,  tat  example,  there 
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change  in  attitudes  toward  growing  older.  As 
you  know,  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  help 
meet  the  problems  which  confront  older 
Americans,  yet  regrettably,  our  attention  on 
problems  has  made  It  almost  impossible  to 
highlight  the  strengths  and  assets  which  the 
aged  possess  and  wh(ch  are  not  being  utilized 
by  our  communltle^  to  their  fullest  degree. 
It  is  up  to  you,  therefore— the  people  in  this 
audience — to  demonstrate  to  your  communi- 
ties and  State  that  ybu  are  no  longer  satisfied 
to  remain  outside  I  of  the  mainstream  of 
community  affairs,  v^xaX  you  have  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience  which  can  be  of 
value  to  the  community,  and  that  you  are 
entitled  to  an  oppottunity  to  continue  tbe 
contributions  which  you  have  made  in  the 
past  to  build  a  vlgoious  and  strong  America. 

WHAT    IS    BEING    DONE? 

Now  having  said  ihls,  what  is  being  done 
to  meet  the  needs  i>f  senior  citizens? 

At  the  national  |level,  the  Congress  has 
enacted  a  great  dea]  of  legislation  which  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  benefits  the  older  citizens 
of  this  State.  We  halve  representatives  at  tbe 
conference  from  agencies  of  the  Government 
whom  I'm  sure  can  tell  you  of  these  many 
and  varied  program^,  such  as  social  security, 
veterans'  programs)  and  prorgams  which 
utilize  the  experiende  of  retired  businessmen 
and  farmers  to  help  others  getting  started  in 
their  communltiee,  and  the  many  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  progmms  which  benefit  or  In- 
volve the  older  people  of  Kansas. 

As  you  know,  we  ih  the  Congress  are  work- 
ing now  to  bring  about  needed  improvements 
in  a  niunber  of  rthese  programs.  Major 
changes  in  the  eoci*!  security  and  medicare 
programs  will  be  forthcoming  shortly.  Action 
is  being  taken  to  open  new  employment;  the 
Older  Americans  Adt,  a  program  which  en- 
ables ttie  State  to  eralti&te  its  own  needs  for 
the  elderly  as  it  sees  fit,  has  been  extended 
this  year. 

Those  of  us  who  ire  concerned  with  pro- 
viding opportiinltiei  for  older  people  must 
aasMxe  that  the  elderly  receive  their  rightful 
place  among  the  Nation's  priority  structure 
and  that  we  work  to  support  progams  and 
national  policies  which  will  help  older  Amer- 
icans preserve  their  dignity — their  independ- 
ence— and  their  seci^ty. 

To  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
older  person,  we  mijst  recognize  that  retire- 
ment from  employtnent  is  not  retirement 
from  life,  and  ttiat  there  must  exist,  there- 
fore, opportunities  for  older  people  to  con- 
tinue their  contrlbiitions.  To  preserve  mde- 
pendence  does  not'  mean  that  each  older 
person  must  be  exp^ted  to  fend  for  himself 
at  all  times.  But  it  does  mean  that  there  must 
exist  varying  programs  of  assistance  and  real 
alternatives  from  which  tbe  older  person  may 
choose  a  course  of  acilon  for  himself. 

SELF   RELIANCE 

If  we  take  away  self-reliance,  we  destroy 
personal  dignity.  Lobs  uf  dignity  is  no  leu 
Important  to  the  elderly  than  it  U  to  the 
yoimg.  To  preserve  Becurity,  we  must  begin 
to  eliminate  pollclM  and  practices  which 
serve  only  to  highlight  the  problents  of  older 
people,  particularly  thoae  which  necesartly 
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involve  dependency.  We  must  guarantee  eco- 
Bcnnlc  security  by  protecting  the  income 
sources  of  the  older  person  from  the  ravangee 
of  inflationary  preesiiree.  We  must  guarantee 
physical  and  social  security  by  assiulng  that 
alternative  living  arrangements  exist  for 
those  who  wish  to  relieve  themselves  of 
chores  wtilch  are  burdensome  and  the  source 
of  difficulty. 

Diffnity.  independence,  and  iecurtfy— these, 
then,  are  our  goals.  Older  people  like  all 
people  are  distinct  from  each — their  interests, 
capabilities,  limitations,  and  desires  vary 
widely.  We  must  therefore  provide  the  widest 
possible  latitude  for  the  expression  of  these 
differences. 

CHANGE   OF   ATTITOTW 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  change  In  the 
attitude  of  Americans  toward  growing  older 
bas  been  the  recognlUon  that  there  is  no 
tingle  "best"  solution  to  all  the  problems 
and  needs  of  the  elderly.  I  hope  that  this 
conference  will  continue  to  find  these  new 
alternatives  to  the  problems  of  the  elderly, 
and  in  so  doing  will  help  tis  reach  a  new 
^>preciatlon  smd  understanding  of  the  rather 
Important  role  and  dlsUncUon  of  being  a 
"senior  citizen". 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  greater  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  older  Individual  is  being 
given,  and  we  are  casting  aside  the  ignorant 
and  fearful  stereotype  of  the  dependent, 
helpless,  and  useless  older  person.  Much  of 
our  difficulty  in  coming  to  gripe  with  the 
problems  of  growing  older,  I  suspect,  has 
been  caused  and  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  we  value  youth  and  youthful  things  so 
highly.  Holding  this  value  dearly,  many 
Americans  still  look  upon  the  prospect  of 
growmg  older  as  a  depressing  prospect,  usu- 
aUy  without  reason.  Wisely,  however,  we  are 
beginning  to  see  that  the  stereotvpe  of  con- 
stant youth.  Just  like  the  stereotype  of  old 
age,  is  an  outworn  concept. 

Tbe  elderly  have  special  problems  requlr- 
tag  special  programs  and  attenUon — of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt— and  we  have  Indeed 
come  a  long  way  in  finding  many  solutions 
to  some  of  theee  problems.  What  we  have 
failed  to  do  is  to  define  the  role  the  elderly 
can  play  In  contributing  to  the  growth  and 
Improvement  of  our  communities  and  Nation 
•I  a  whole.  To  help  in  this  definition  we  in 
the  Congress,  and  for  that  matter,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  are  turning  largely  to  you,  since 
you  better  than  anyone  else  know  what  is 
needed  and  the  best  manner  in  iitilcii  we  can 
meet  these  needs.  This,  then,  explains  the 
reason  for  the  conference  and  others  being 
planned  m  western  Kansas.  I  hope  they  will 
he  productive  and  successful  and.  above  aU. 
oeneflcial,  in  some  way,  to  you. 

Remarks  bt  Panel  Members 
The  following  are  brief  descrtpUons  of  the 
■uDject  matter  of  each  panelist 

H^^^^^^"-  ^^^^  Business  Admlnlstra- 
^Z'uy^f ^^^  discussed  the  opportunities 
twOlable  to  senior  citizens  with  business 

t^il!°^  ^^'■°"«**  S^A's  Service  Corps  of 
ftrtireci  EbcecuUvee  (SCORK).  Through  thU 
program,  he  said,  senior  citizens  can  help 
guide  and  strengthen  small  businesses. 
tiZ:  ;  ^^^-  Social  Security  Admlnlstra- 
«.^i^..^*  remarks,  Hagan  pointed  out 
J^OT  citizens  should  contact  their  Social 
wcurity  office  on  at  least  three  occasion*— 
(1)  When  they  reach  age  62  or  65;  (3)  If  they 
bjoome  disabled  before  age  65.  and  (3)  U 
•MM  working  member  of  the  family  dies 

mscusslng  the  Medicare  health  Insurance 
S^^'  "^*°  ***'*  payment  of  claims  can 
^ru^^  "P  ^^  Insuring  proper  completion 
Mclalm  forms.  When  poor  health  prevents  a 
POTonal  visit  to  the  Social  Security  office, 
a»^  said  senior  citizens  may  request  home 
CM*  by  a  sosial  Security  representative. 

Jonn  Mathena,  Kansas  Veterans'  Commls- 
«Mi:  Nathena  pointed  out  the  Kansas  Vet- 

teS.n^'^i*^*"*  ^"^P"  veterans  file  claims 
»«  benefits  due  them. 


The  CommlsBion,  he  ssld,  maintains  the 
Kansas  Soldiers'  Home  at  Fort  Dodge  near 
Dodge  City.  In  addition,  he  noted  the  Com- 
mission helps  provide  indigent  veterans  with 
clothing,  food,  shelter  and  medicine. 

VlrgU  Nell,  Veterans'  Administration 
Center:  NeU  said  tbe  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Center  in  Wichita  administers  veterans 
benefits  for  about  284,000  Kansas  Veterans. 

In  his  remarks.  Neil  reviewed  recent  In- 
creases in  veterans  benflts. 

Mrs.  Loudll  Prazler,  Division  of  Services  for 
the  aging.  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare: Mrs.  Prazler  described  the  educational 
and  recreational  services  and  resources  avail- 
able through  the  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Aging.  She  also  explained  bow  the  Division 
administers  TlUe  in  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  Title  HI  provides  grants  to  the 
states  for  community  planning,  services  and 
training  to  aid  senior  citizens. 


Floral  Stamps   Proposed  To  Hark 
latematioiial  Botanical  Coii|;i«u 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOXTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  botany  Is 
the  very  basis  of  the  agriculture  which 
sustains  this  country,  and  as  such  we 
look  forward  to  the  accomplishments  of 
its  practitioners  as  we  look  forward  to 
the  solution  of  our  agricultural  problems. 

Botany  enriches  our  lives  as  it  makes 
known  new  kinds  of  ornamental  and 
crop  plants,  new  drugs,  new  building 
materials,  new  fibers,  and  so  forth. 

Botany  also  helps  us  to  understand  the 
reasons  for  the  pollution  of  our  air  and 
waters  that  are  the  life's  blood  of  our 
citizenry  and  our  wildlife. 

In  August,  1969,  the  United  States  of 
America  will  be  host  to  a  great  world- 
wide conclave  of  botanists. 

The  International  Botanical  Congress 
will  be  held  In  Seattle,  Washlnglxm,  In 
recognition  of  the  longstanding  and 
meaningful  role  played  by  our  Nation's 
botanists  in  studying  the  plants  and 
plant  products  of  the  world  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  meet- 
ing has  been  held  on  our  shores  and  for 
several  years  now  strenuous  efforts  have 
gone  into  making  this  conference  the 
most  Important  and  significant  of  arf. 

In  recognition  of  this  opportunity  and 
responsibility,  the  organizing  body  of 
the  Botanical  Congress  is  making  an  at- 
tempt to  honor  the  assembled  scientists 
through  the  issuance  of  a  series  of  bo- 
tanical stamps  portraying  the  enor- 
mously varied  and  beautlflul  oral  wealth 
of  this  Nation  of  ours. 

I  support  this  effort.  I  am  asking  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  a  commemorative  stamp 
or  panel  of  stamps  to  be  Issued  in  con- 
nection with  the  international  conclave. 

To  locate  a  single  floral  subject  repre- 
sentative of  the  diversity  of  our  native 
plants  is  most  difficult,  if  not  Impossible. 

That  is  why  the  Stamp  Committee  of 
the  XI  International  Botanical  Congress 
has   recommended   four  subjects,   one 
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showing  a  plant  from  each  of  the  four 
quadrants  of  the  continental  United 
States: 

First.  The  brightly  colored  ocotUlo— 
Fouquieria  splendejis — was  selected  as  a 
representative  from  the  great  deserts  of 
our  Southwest. 

Second.  The  lofty  Douglas-fir— Pacu- 
dotsuga  m^Tiziesii — was  picked  to  rep- 
resent the  magnificent  forests  of  the 
Northwest. 

Third.  The  delicate  ladysUpper— Cy- 
pripedium  reginae — from  the  moist  for- 
est glens  of  the  Northeast  was  chosen 

Fourth.  The  historically  significant 
Pranklinla  tree — Franklinia  alata- 
maha — represents   the  Southeast. 

Each  of  these  selections  is  unique  and 
peculiarly  \merican,  and  represents  the 
vast  storehouse  of  our  native  floral 
beauty. 

I  hope  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  the  Postmaster  General's  Stamp  Ad- 
visory Committee  will  look  favorably 
upon  this  proposal. 


Congrestman  Horton  Praises  Vice  Prcs- 
ideat  Humphrey's  Model  Cities  AddKss 
in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 
Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 4,  the  city  of  Rochester.  N.Y.. 
was  honored  as  the  first  of  seven  cities 
chosen  as  model  cities  to  be  visited  by  a 
group  of  national  newsmen  and  members 
of  national  organizations. 

On  the  day  of  the  tour  hosted  by  Mayor 
Prank  T.  Lamb  and  the  city  manager, 
Dr.  Seymour  Scher,  a  limcheon  held  for 
the  visiting  dignitaries  was  attended  by 
an  overflow  crowd.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
briefiy  addressing  the  luncheon  audience 
before  the  featured  speaker,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  delivered 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  Httmphret  noted  the  extensive 
commitment  to  social  betterment  which 
has  been  made  by  the  leaders  of  industry 
and  by  private  organizations  In  Roches- 
ter. His  address  contains  an  eloquent 
description  of  the  alms  of  the  model  cities 
program  and  what  it  will  mean  to  Ro- 
chester and  the  other  62  model  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  Vice 

President  Httmphrey's  remarks  with  you 

and  with  our  colleagues,  as  follows: 

Remabks  bt   Vice  PaEsroENT  Httbxbt  Hmc- 

PHKET,    Model     Crrns     Tona    Litnchson 

RocBxsTEB,  N.Y..  Deceicbek  4,   1967 

We   are   aU   here   today   because    we    are 

concerned     about     America's     cities.     Even 

though  the  riots  of  last  summer  are  now  off 

the  front  pages,  the  poverty,  overcrowding, 

poor  housing,  poor  schools,  unemployment 

the   frustration   and   the  aglteUon  that  lay 
behind  them  are  still  there. 

For  any  of  us  who  needs  a  reminder,  there 
is  a  new  pubUcatlon  that  sboiUd  be  required 
reading. 

Here  is  one  passage  from  it: 
"When  they  have  to  get  out  on  the  street 
at  14  or  IS  they  consider  themselves  to  be 
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a  man  and  are  going  to  take  on  some  re- 
sponslblUty  because  he  Is  the  only  man  in 
the  house  and  he  has  little  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  house  and  he  sees  his  mother 
and  brothers  and  sisters  going  hungry,  half 
starving  and  trying  to  get  the  rent  In.  It 
is  a  bare  house,  like  it  is  a  cold  feeling  even 
to  be  there  and  you  have  to  go  out  on  the 
street  and  become  the  subject  of  the  same 
thing  out  there.  There  has  to  be  a  break- 
ing point." 

Here  is  another  passage: 

"Like  It's  nice  of  you  ladles  and  gentle- 
men to  come  down  and  set  up  the  .  .  .  hear- 
ings, but  It's  too  bad  you  don't  have  the 
power  to  do  anything  about  it.  But  you  put 
In  more  statistics  and  that  Is  where  it  goes. 
Tou  spend  more  money  on  statistics  than 
on  solving  the  problem." 

Those  words  are  from  testimony  gathered 
by  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  They 
were  published  a  few  days  ago  in  a  book 
called  "A  Time  To  Listen — A  Time  To  Act." 
I  suggest  that  anyone  who  wants  to  know 
the  dimensions  of  the  task  ^ead  of  us  in 
urban  America  get  a  copy  and  read  It. 

This  is  tfae  time  to  act;  and  I  hope  and 
believe  that  the  Model  Cities  program  is  the 
beginning  of  concerted  action  against  the 
eballextge  at  urban  blight  in  America. 

I  believe  tbat  we  are  now  embarked  upon 
a  program  that  can  remake  o\ii  cities  and. 
even  mne  Important,  rescue  people — people 
who  lack  the  income  to  do  more  than  strug- 
gle for  survival  .  .  .  people  who  live  in  hous- 
ing that  is  \mflt  for  human  use  .  .  .  people 
who  are  deprived  of  the  health  and  educa- 
tional opp<ntunltles  thsit  a  decent  and  pro- 
ductive life  requires. 

ror  years  the  Federal  Oovemment,  through 
a  whole  range  of  grant-in-aid  programs,  has 
attacked  single  problems  with  single  weap- 
ons. More  than  300  separate  programs  have 
been  developed,  each  with  a  specialized  goal, 
each  In  req>onse  to  a  real  need.  State  and 
local  governments,  private  organizations  and 
Industries  all  over  the  country  have  eetab- 
Uabed  ■«"»"«'•  complementary  programs. 

ThoM  progruns  have  produced  significant 
resulta.  But  the  results  have  been  isolated, 
separated — fragmented  victories. 

Model  Cities  is  more  than  a  new  program. 
It  is  a  catalyst  designed  to  permit  compre- 
hensive, not  isolated,  use  of  resources  to  pro- 
duce comprehensive,  not  isolated,  results. 

The  comprehensive  input  consists  of  all 
existing  local  programs  .  . .  federal  programs 
.  .  .  private  programs  .  .  .  and  unused  re- 
sources which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
any  aspect  of  urban  decay  or  poverty. 

The  comprehensive  output  must  be  not 
Just  Jobs  ....  not  Just  houses  .  .  .  not  Just 
tran^Kirt . . .  not  Just  schools,  but  a  new  \ir- 
ban  society.  .  .  a  society  of  full  opportunity 
and  full  humanity  for  an. 

We  expect  a  lot  from  this  coordinated  and 
concentrated  use  of  Federal,  state,  local  and 
private  Initiative— this  partnership  for  pro- 
gress In  urban  America. 

We  exptct  to  develop  neighborhoods — now 
the  moat  neglected  ones  with  the  most  dlffl- 
ciilt  problems— where  all  employable  resi- 
dents will  be  offered  the  opportunity  for 
training  and  work — at  a  living  wage  and 
with- prospects  for  advancement. 

We  expect  to  develop  neighborhoods  where 
every  family  can  earn  a  decent  standard  of 
living  by  their  own  efforts. 

We  expect  to  see  health  standards  brought 
up  to  the  national  average  .  .  .  schools  that 
provide  training  commensurate  with  the 
ability  and  potential  at  the  youngsters  in 
them  .  .  .  recreation,  transportation,  public 
services  fully  comparable  with  those  in  the 
best  neighborhoods. 

We  expect  to  see  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  supply  of  decent  low-coat  housing — open 
housing. 

We  expect  full  participation  by  Inner  city 
leaders  and  reetdents  themselves. 

True,  the  program  la  off  to  a  modest  start 
considering  the  ezxormlty  at  the  task  before 


For  awhile  It  was  doubtful  that  Congress 
would  pass  atw  program  at  all.  Then  the 
President's  rqqueet  for  appropriatloDs  was 
cut  in  half.  9uX  by  mobilizing  existing  re- 
sources and  consolidating  programs  that  are 
already  underway,  the  Model  Cities  program 
can  mean  solid  progress. 

It  la  appropriate  that  this  week's  tour  of 
Model  Cities  areas  shoiild  begin  here  in  the 
state  of  New  York  and  in  the  city  of  Roches- 
ter.  1 

New  York  ^tate  has  a  great  record  of  ex- 
perimentatloa  and  innovation  In  meeting 
urban  needs— £rst  with  low-cost  public  hous- 
ing, first  with  labor  union-sponsored  housing 
projects,  first  with  tenement  housing  laws 
which  were  tfte  beginnings  of  today's  hous- 
ing codes. 

Rochester's  Successful  Model  Cities  applica- 
tion reveals  that  it  Is  an  Important  example 
of  both  the  n#eds  and  the  opportunities  that 
exist  In  urbah  America  today.  The  typical 
\irban  Ills  are  all  here. 

But  so  are!  the  critical  positive  ingredi- 
ents— a  dynamic  Mayor,  Frank  Lamb  .  .  . 
responsible  and  active  leadership  in  the  in- 
ner city  communities  .  .  .  indxistrtes  like  Ko- 
dak, Xerox,  <3rafiex  and  many,  many  others 
which  are  rea^y  to  cooperate  in  Job  training 
and  employment  efforts. 

There  are  private  groups  already  active  In 
the  assault  in  slum  housing — Rochester 
Neighbors,  Inq.,  Better  Rochester  Living,  Inc., 
The  Metropolitan  Rochester  Foundation, 
Rochester  United  Settlement  House  Corpora- 
tion, Rochester  Area  Council  of  Churches 
Development,  Inc.,  Community  Interests,  Inc. 

I  doubt  if  ctost  of  these  names  existed  five 
years  ago.  To4ay  they  spell  public  concern, 
private  commitment  to  public  problems  .  .  . 
and  progress,  i 

And  there  Ik  a  record  of  successful  pubUc- 
prlvate  coopemtlon. 

The  MidtoMfn  Plaza — the  very  building  In 
which  we  are  tiavlng  lunch  today — is  a  reeult 
of  creative  partnership  between  business  and 
government.  ^  Is  the  Oenesee  Crossroad  Ur- 
ban Renewal  froject  not  far  from  here. 

Rochester  IS  a  leader,  but  it  is  not  unique. 
The  Model  Cities  applications  received  this 
year  all  reported  similar  efforts  \inderway. 

Equally  Important,  all  refiected  the  begin- 
nings of  a  constructive  dialogue  between  city 
halls  and  tbo  residents  at  depressed  neigh- 
borhoods. All  reflected  soul-searching,  and  a 
new  awareness  that  this  is  Indeed  the  time 
to  act.  All  reflected  a  determination  to  seek 
solutions — solutions  that  are  more  than  a 
bandald  or  a  hand  out  .  .  .  solutions  that 
mean  real  op^rtunlty  to  participate  In  the 
mainstream  cf  American  life  for  people  who 
are  now  excluded. 

Rochester  and  the  63  other  cities  which  re- 
ceived Model  Cities  planning  grants  are  now 
entering  a  third  and  critical  phase  in  the  de- 
velopment of:  the  Model  Cities  attack  on 
slumlsm. 

Phase  /  was  mobilizing  public  support  and 
passing  the  legislation.  There  was  time  when 
sudcess  In  this  phase  was  clearly  uncertain. 
But  we  did  itj^ 

Phase  It  wcLB  the  intensive  preparation, 
both  at  the  lo«al  and  federal  levels,  that  went 
into  the  first  Model  Cities  proposals — propos- 
als which  I  believe  have  been,  for  the  most 
part.  Imaginative  and  well-conceived. 

In  Phase  11^,  our  task  uHll  be  to  find  the 
resources  tohiih  toe  all  believe  are  there  .  .  . 
to  mobilize  tlie  energies  that  toe  presume  to 
exist  .  .  .  arui  embark  on  program  tohich 
toill  provide  vipible  evidence  of  progress. 

Permanent  'results — a  prospering,  peace- 
ful urban  America— will  be  Phase  IV.  And  It 
will  not  come  overnight. 

Every  American  .  .  .  every  inner  city  lead- 
er ..  .  every  Blum  resident  must  recognize 
that  fact. 

"Are  we  moving?"— not  "Are  yn  fin- 
ished?"—will  'l)e  the  only  realistic  test  of 
success  for  some  time  to  come. 

Permanent  lesults  are  going  to  come  slowly 
because  the  dspair  In  some  neighborhoods  is 


so  deep,  the  legacy  of  deprivation  so  heavy~ 
even  though  the  people  Involved  are  a  small 
minority  of  Amvicans. 

Permanent  reaults  will  come  slowly  be- 
cause rebuilding  will  cost  a  lot— even  in  thii 
society  which  is  rich  and  growing  richer. 

Permanent  results  will  come  slowly  be- 
cause too  many  Amerfcans  still  tolerate  prej- 
udice in  their  housing  codes,  In  their  em- 
ployment and  promotion  practices,  in  their 
hearts — even  theugh  this  nation  professes  to 
be  the  land  of  thie  free. 

I  do  not  counteel  only  patience — although 
we  will  need  ttat.  "Patience"  for  too  long 
has  served  somi    as  an  excuse  for  inaction. 

I  counsel  diligence,  courage,  responsibility 
and  faith. 

In  the  words  )f  Thomas  Wolfe:  "To  every 
man  his  chancej  to  every  man,  regardless  ol 
his  birth  his  shying  golden  opportunity.  To 
every  man  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to  be 
himself;  and  to  {become  whatever  things  his 
manhood  and  lis  vision  can  combine  to 
make  him.  Tils  ...  is  the  promise  ot 
America." 

Working  together,  we  shall  fulfill  that 
promise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  permanent  results 
which  the  Vici  President  described  will 
not  come  overnight.  But  the  civic  and 
Industrial  leaders  of  Rochester  have  al- 
ready shown  t|iat  they  welcome  the  op- 
portimlties  that  the  model  cities  program 
offers  to  continue  their  already  deter- 
mined efforts '  to  further  progress  in 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
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An  Honorable  End  to  Vietnam  War 


EXTENStON 

HON. 


IN  THE  HOUa^ 
Friday, 


OF  REMARKS 

PAUL  A.  FINO 


()F  NEW   T(»K 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Decernber  15, 1967 


Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former  con- 
stituent of  mine,  in  answer  to  President 
Johnson's  seaijch  for  an  honorable  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  wrote  to  the 
Chief  Executive  and  outlined  his  sug- 
gestions for  ai  solution  to  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia, 

I  insert  the  two  letters  from  Mr.  Clif- 
ford R.  Johnscn: 

OcroBEx  12.  1966. 
President  Ltndo  n  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  Houie, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Deab  PRxsn>Ei<r  Johnson  :  According  to  Mr. 
Reston  and  other  newsmen,  you  are  searcb- 
ing  for  an  honorable  end  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

^yerfuUy  peruse  this  message 

secretaries  have  the  necei- 

it  it  on  your  desk  for  rauit 

ill  clearly  realize  that  bere 

^ne  big  workable  answer. 

To  show  all  tnanklnd  both  dramatically 
and  dynamical^  what  spiritually  Inspired 
Christian  leader  ship  can  really  do,  aU  tbst 
you  have  to  do  li  i  to  announce  that  American 
armed  intervention  will  cease  after  a  speclfled 
date,  unless  the  people  (In  S.  Vietnam)  Indi- 
cate in  a  natiot^l  plebiscite  that  they  want 
America  to  continue  military  intervention. 
You  can  ask  them  to  pray  for  divine  guid- 
ance before  they  vote.  TMs  should  appeal  to 
the  religious  elements  in  both  countries. 

In  addition,  ypu  can  promise  that  Ameri- 
can forces  will  be  used  as  inspectors  of  elec- 
tion (Or  to  avoi<  criticUm,  a  UN  poUce  force 
could  be  substituted) .  You  can  also  simulU- 
neously  release!  an  appropriate  plebiscite 
challenge  to  N.  '^  letnatn. 


If  you  will  pr 
(I  hope  that  yo\{ 
sary  vision  to 
reading)    you 
at  least  is  tbe 


If  the  vote  indlcatas  that  the  U.S.  should 
leave,  wa  can  do  so  with  honor.  If  It  does 
not.  then  we  can  really  turn  on  the  military 
pressure  and  bring  the  war  to  a  quick 
flalsh. 

No  matter  what  the  outcome  of  this 
plebiscite,  it  could  be  a  pattern  for  future 
UJ3.  poUcy:  a  basis  for  a  revlUllzed  UN 
Charter  (as  Introduced  In  1962  in  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  S.CJl.  86) ;  and  a  turning 
pomt  In  the  world's  history.  In  the  battle 
for  the  minds  of  men,  let  freedom's  battle 
cry  become  bedlots  before  bullets. 

As  an  alternate  face-saving  formula  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant  and  the  General  As- 
sembly could  produce  a  special  resolution 
based  on  this  Identical  proposition.  The 
plebiscite  principle  woiild  be  the  key  in  both 
cases. 

Have  you  and  your  advisers  forgotten  what 
tbe  plebiscite  did  to  resolve  the  S-yeair 
French-Algerian  stalemate?  (And  Prance  was 
.eren  then  winning  the  war.)  Peacemaking  by 
all  showed  clearly  why  peacemaking  by  the 
few  is  unworkable  for  the  nuclear  age. 

Since  the  heart  and  soul  of  this  amazingly 
simply  approach  is  to  effectively  utilize  every 
available  element  of  prayer,  I  appeal  to  you 
to  remember  that  America's  greatest  weapon 
Is  its  love  of  God.  And  love  for  God  is  the 
center  of  peacemaking  by  all. 

On  otu*  coins  we  mark — ^In  God  we  trust.  We 
cancel  our  mall  with  the  words — pray  for 
peace.  Let  us  reaUy  prove  to  the  entire  world 
that  these  simple  words  are  full  of  meaning 
and  power,  and  not  Just  so  much  spiritual 
and  political  baloney. 

"Let  us  reason  together"  and  "let  tis  arrive 
at  a  consensus",  two  of  your  favorite  ex- 
pressions, fit  like  a  glove  into  the  plebiscite 
principle  and  not  into  the  dictatorship  con- 
eept. 

Hie  mechanics  for  generating  the  moral 
equivalent  of  war  must  be  established  before 
the  full  force  of  peacemaking  by  all  (un- 
lelflshness,  clear  thinking,  universal  love, 
etc.)  can  be  effectively  harnessed.  When  is 
the  world  going  to  learn  that  the  full  mobll- 
iBtion  of  prayer  to  prevent  and  stop  wars 
of  aggression  (via  the  ballots  before  bullets 
fonnula)  is  the  supreme  need  in  todav's 
world? 

Tlnless  you  wish  to  have  that  biblical  state- 
ment in  Romans  7:19  deservedly  piimed  on 
you,  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  clearly 
see  that  "peacemaking  by  the  few"  must  be 
■crapped  in  favor  of  "peacemaking  by  all" 
as  the  big  answer  both  for  ending  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  for  preventing  a  future  nuclear 
hcflocaust  (through  a  "baUots  before  bul- 
lets" membership  provision  in  a  revised  UJI 
Charter). 

With  such  tremendous  potentialities  for 
Messing  all  mankind,  is  It  any  wonder  that  I 
took  most  hopefully  to  yotir  reply?  Would 
you  like  to  receive  a  long  list  of  benefits  plus 
Inspiring  quotations  from  General  Mac- 
Artour  and  others  as  printed  in  tbe  New 
Tork  Times? 

Prayerfully  submitted. 

Cldtoed  R.  Johnson. 

B~.i..    .  -  OcTOBxa  18,  19«7. 

wesldent  Ltndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House, 
^uhington,  D.C. 

Dstt  PnEsmENT  Johnson:  This  National 
usy  of  Prayer  Inspires  me  to  draft  this  mes- 
•■«•  dealing  with  a  poUtlcally  workable  and 
^yerful  solution  by  honorable  means  for 
«tt  military  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

As  the  recipient  of  one  of  your  auto- 
P«pbed  photographs.  I  do  not  advise  you  to 
rJP  tt»e  bombing"  (or  to  switch  to  bows 

>ma  arrows  for  Q\ir  armed  forcee— to  be  a 
?".'•**"<>««)•  Instead  I  strongly  iirge  you 
"Crop  the  foUowlng  political  bombshells  as 
•ooo  as  possible.  And  no  Congressional  res- 
*«tt«a  is  requlrtd. 
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Piart  I  (plebiscite  In  B.  Vietnam)— Tb 
show  all  mankind  both  dramaticaUy  and  dy- 
namically what  spiritually  inspired  Christian 
leadership  can  really  do,  aU  that  you  have 
to  do  is  to  announce  that  American  armed 
Intervention  will  cease  after  a  specified  date, 
unices  the  people  (in  S.  Vietnam)  indicate 
In  a  national  plebiscite  that  they  want  Amer- 
ica to  continue  military  Intervention.  Tou 
can  ask  them  to  pray  for  divine  guidance 
before  they  vote.  This  should  appeal  to  the 
religious  elements  in  both  countries. 

If  the  vote  indicates  that  the  U.S.  should 
leave,  we  can  do  so  with  honor.  If  it  does 
not.  then  we  can  really  turn  on  the  military 
pressiu-e  and  bring  the  war  to  a  quick  finish 
(provided  part  3  U  compUed  with  first). 

Part  2  (plebiscite  in  U.S.  if  needed)— If 
the  vote  In  Vietnam  Indicates  our  armed 
forces  are  wanted,  then  a  U.S.  plebiscite 
should  be  held  as  soon  as  possible  for  final 
approval. 

Very  obviously  part  2  wUl  not  be  required 
if  the  people  of  S.  Vietnam  vote  to  discon- 
tinue U.S.  military  aid. 

Succinctly  stated,  this  bolls  down  to  an 
extensive  application  of  the  consensus  prin- 
ciple, so  dear  to  you.  No  matter  what  the 
outcome  of  both  of  these  plebiscites,  it  could 
be  a  pattern  for  future  U.S.  policy;  a  basis 
for  a  revitalized  UN  Charter  (as  first  intro- 
duced in  1952  in  U.S.  Senate  Resolution 
S.C.R.  85);  and  a  turning  p>olnt  In  the 
world's  history.  In  the  battle  for  the  minds 
of  men,  let  freedom's  batUe  cry  become 
ballots  before  bullets. 

If  oiu-  country  Is  to  remain  spiritually, 
economically  and  poUtlcally  strong,  is  there 
any  question  in  your  mind  that  the  will  of 
100  mlUlon  American  voters  should  prevail 
whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with  your 
poUdes  in  Vietnam?  That  Is  really  the  su- 
preme question.  What  is  wrong  with  giving 
prayer  a  chance  to  be  expressed  freely  and 
effectively?  Since  you  are  In  the  driver's  seat, 
it  Is  not  at  all  surprising  that  your  views 
have  the  right  of  way.  Have  you  forgotten 
that  World  Wars  I  &  n  were  Ignited  by  na- 
tional  leaders  who  specialized  In  self-wUl  and 
"papa  knows  best"  theories? 

In  reality  my  plan  is  a  glorious  opportunity 
to  prove  that  you  are  the  servant  of  the 
American  people  and  not  the  gvUdlng  angel 
or  the  servant  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex. Nowhere  In  this  long  debate  over  Viet- 
nam, have  you  told  the  American  people  that 
you  feel  that  we  are  doing  God's  wlU  or  that 
God  Is  on  oiur  side.  What  you  feel  Is  best  for 
America  and  what  the  people  feel  is  best 
may  differ  completely,  but  there  is  absolutely 
no  question  in  my  mind.  who«  will  ahould 
govern.  If  you  honestly  feel  that  you  are 
right,  why  be  afraid  of  a  plebiscite?  It  oould 
be  an  unsurpassed  safety  valve  and  godsend. 
I  am  enclosing  a  a^y  of  my  letter  of  10- 
12-66  (together  with  quotations)  which  U 
similar  In  some  respects  to  this  one.  Please 
prayerfully  peruse  both. 

May  God  cause  you  to  be  recepUve  to  the 
tremendous  values  for  peace  and  disarma- 
ment wrapped  up  in  this  message.  If  you  are 
really  searching  for  an  honorable  end  to  this 
undeclared  war.  here  at  last  is  the  one  big 
workable  answer.  If  you  have  the  ^Iritual 
and  political  courage  to  take  this  action,  It 
will  be  the  crowning  achievement  of  your 
stay  In  the  White  House  and  will  be  the  best 
Insiu'ance  tor  a  new  lease  In  1968. 

Opposed  as  I  am  to  draft  card  bumln« 
and  as  an  American  who  has  spent  In  a  single 
year  as  much  as  >4  of  his  year's  small  salary 
(without  any  tax  benefits)  working  for  world 
peace,  I  shaU  be  deeply  grateful  to  hear  from 
you. 

Why  not  use  this  letter  for  your  next  TV 
talk  to  the  Nation?  "i.  x  v 

With  aU  best  wishes,  yours  for  peacemak- 
ing by  aU.  ^^ 

Cu»»o«»  B,  Johnson. 


An  Anatomy  of  a  R< 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    1CAXTI.AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  ifr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  that  I  have  been 
reading  a  series  of  editorials  from  news- 
papers all  across  the  coimtry  poking  fim 
at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  employing  "bu- 
reaucratic gobbledegook"  language  in  one 
of  their  reports. 

Let  me  cite  but  one  editorial  which  has 
been  duplicated  in  newspapers  across  the 
country.  Here  is  how  it  appeared  in  the 
Ardmore,  Okla.,  Ardmorette: 

Ton  Don't  Dig  It? 

What's  new  In  Washington? 

Well,  here's  a  hot  fiaah  from  the  capital: 

"Action-oriented  orchestration  of  innova- 
tive Inputs,  generated  by  escalation  of  mean- 
IngfvU  indigenous  decision-making  dialogue 
focusing  on  multiUnked  problem  complexes' 
can  maximize  the  vital  thrust  toward  a  non- 
alienated  and  viable  Infrastructure." 

Any  questions? 

If,  perchance,  you  wish  to  know  more  about 
this  fascinating  subject,  write  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment—known to  Its  Intimates  as  plain  old 
HUD. 

Some  bright  young  men  In  HUD— maybe 
the  very  one  who  knocked  out  this  very  mes- 
sage for  HUD— wlU  sadly  shake  his  action- 
oriented  head,  mourn  the  low  level  of  pubUc 
intelligence,  and  wonder  what  a  guy  has  to  do 
to  make  himself  understood  these  days. 

As  this  type  of  editorial  was  reprinted 
with  growing  frequency  an  investigation 
revealed  that  Newspaper  Enterprise  As- 
sociation had  circulated  it  to  subscribers 
When  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  wrote  the  News- 
paper Enterprise  Association  asking  for 
tiieir  source  of  information,  the  NEA 
replied  that  it  oould  not  reveal  the  source 
but  had  proof  that  the  paragraph  had 
actually  been  part  of  a  HUD  report  re- 
ceived by  a  North  Carolina  public  of- 
ficial. 

After  further  investigation  the  De- 
partment discovered  the  source  of  the 
quotation.  This  paragraph  had  been  cre- 
ated by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Parrls.  president 
of  Urban  Programing  Corp.  of  America 
and  former  head  of  the  St.  Loids  Rede- 
velopment Authority.  He  concocted  it  for 
a  humorous  opening  of  a  speech  given 
on  June  12,  1967,  to  a  group  In  Corpus 
Chrlsti,  Tex.  He  has  since  written  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  clearly 
Indicating  that  this  paragraph  was  used 
as  a  humorous  introduction.  Mr.  Farris 
said  in  his  letter: 

While  the  words  that  are  noted  are  bits 
and  pieces  that  have  been  taken  from 
speeches  of  various  HUD  officials,  there  is  no 
direct  quotation  from  any  one  HUD  speech. 
This  is  an  assemblage  of  Jlngllsttc  gobblede- 
gook which  was  presented  In  a  Ught-bearted 
manner  In  order  to  capture  the  attention  of 
my  audience. 

Most  disturbing  was  not  that  this 
humorous  introduction  to  a  speech  was 
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mistaken  for  serious  oonunent,  but  the 
respectability  It  gained  wltb  eacb  print- 
ing. Scores  of  large  and  small  newspapers 
have  run  It  as  a  standard  editorial. 
United  Press  International  distributed  a 
column  based  on  the  widely  printed  edi- 
torial. Then  it  reached  the  august  Halls 

of  Congress  v^here  two  Members  Issyed 
stories  on  It  to  their  district  news- 
papers— one  even  claiming  to  have  seen 

the  reported  paragraph  himself  in  a  HUD 
repq^. 

Fascinating  or  frightening — depending 
on  one's  perspective — the  fact  remains 
that  not  one  single  newspaper  nor  Mem- 
ber Of  Congress  using  these  editorials 
ever  bothered  to  check  on  the  authentic- 
ity  of   the   paragraph.    Perhaps    this 

anatomy  of  a  rumor  serves  well  the 
C3^nlc's  creed  that  fantasy  Is  more  easily 
acceptable  than  fact. 


L  B.  J.'t  Record  of  ^First  Importance" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  COMNBLTICUT 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  mWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  submit  for  the  Rkcoro  an  extremely 
perceptive  article  on  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  record  written  by  Mr.  Adolf 
Berle.  Mr.  Berle  writes  about  a  President 
whom  one  may  or  may  not  Uke  but  for 
whom  "it  would  be  nonsense  not  to  as- 
sign an  historical  record  of  first  impor- 
tance." 

Mr.  Berle's  objective  review  of  a  very 
dl£Qcult  but  well  managed  Presidency 
follows: 

(From  the  Houston   (TW.)    Post,  Nov.  22, 
1967] 

L.  B.  J.'s  RxcoBO  or  "Pnar  Imfostancb" 
(By  Adolf  A.  Berie) 

(NOTB. — On  November  33,  1963,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  catapulted  into  the 
Wblte  House  and  thereby  Into  wc»ld  power 
when  a  half-crazed  assassin  shot  John  F. 
Kennedy.  After  four  years  a*  an  historical 
figure,  hla  record  wW  be  passed  on  and  his 
position  determined  by  next  year's  election. 
Owing  btm  nothing  and  beyond  the  age  of 
polltloal  ambition,  I  think  I  can  offer  an  ob- 
jective view.  Overcoming  my  rage  at  the 
abuse  levelled  at  blm  -by  propaganda  and  his 
enemies,  and  forgetting  personal  friendship 
for  some  of  liis  Republican  opponents,  liere 
it  Is.) 

The  1968  race  will  l>e  PresldentJolmson's 
first  real  campaign — the  real«akUiis  Were  not 
presented  m  1964.  He  goes  IntAlt  with  flanks 
exposed.  The  left-wing  hates  his  foreign  pol- 
icy and  blames  him  (a«  it  blamed  Prankim 
D.  BiOOBevelt)  for  not  reformmg  overnight. 
The  right-wing  opposes  the  whole  social  pro- 
gram. Votes  of  the  American  center  wiU 
make  the  decision. 

Mr.  Johnson's  1964  majority  represented 
not  consensus  but  his  heirship  to  the  tragic 
drama  of  his  predecessor,  to  a  deep  American 
feeling  that  a  man  so  placed  should  have  a 
chance  to  speak  his  piece  and  to  temporary 
seizure  of  the  Republican  Party  by  a  reac- 
tionary wing  whose  program  and  attitudes 
had  been  obsolete  for  30  years. 

rrKKEAIJZXD  PBOORAMS  Or  J.  T.  K.  PASS 

More  normal  balance  appeared  In  1966  as 
Southern  Democrats  and  Northern  Conserva- 


tives combined  against  him  in  Oongreas  (as 
they  bad  against  president  Kennedy)  to  op- 
pose his  programs. 

But  m  the  two  interrenmg  years  be  had 
already  carried  through  two  imreallzed  pro- 
grams of  President  Kennedy — civil  rights  for 
Negroes,  and  stimulation  of  economy  by  tax 

reduction.  More  importantly  he  had  also 
added  a  powerful  new  and  wholly  Irreversible 
conception  to  Anaerlcan  politics,  giving  It  a 
new  dimension  azid  direction.  This  was  "The 
Great  Society."  H^  had  pushed  through  ini- 
tial measures  glvltig  it  a  measure  of  reality. 
In  domestic  affalts  his  1968  campaign  will 
seek  a  solid  mandate  to  carry  these  concep- 
tions forward.         1 

In  foreign  affalik  he  Inherited  and  for  four 
years  has  traversed  as  dangerous,  difficult  and 
booby-trapped  a  period  as  America  has  ever 
encountered.  As  Currents  of  public  opmion 
are  going,  liberal  vlng  support  and  conserva- 
tives oppose  his  domestic  policy;  conserva- 
tives support  his  foreign  policy  and  oppose 
the  "Great  Society."  On  this  combination  he 
must  make  his  campaign.  The  1968  election 
wlU  decide  not  Mr.  Johnson's  place  In  history 
but  his  continued  on  participation  in  mak-. 
ing  it. 

AMERICAN    POrmCAI,   DEBATE    DEBASED 

Obscene  shoutljig  and  bowling  have  de- 
based the  normal  [level  of  American  political 
debate.  These  can!  not  obscure  the  enormous 
historical  slgnlflcafnce  of  the  positions  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  taken  or  the  fact  that  his 
direct  achievements  and  forward  policies 
must  be  the  chl<  r  grist  of  American  cam- 
paigns for  a  deo  de  to  come.  ClvU  lights, 
especially  fpr~tbq  18  milUon  American  Ne- 
groes, became  stafctory  law  in  1964.  But  law 
alone  can  not  solie  the  problem  of  bringing 
the  American  N^o  population  into  eco- 
nomic and  social  equality.  Poverty  and  de- 
cay deface  American  life  In  the  presence  of 
Its  unexampled  wealth  and  capacity. 

President  Johnson  tackled  both  at  once 
by  proposing  all-«ut  war  on  poverty,  black 
and  wblte  alike.  I^  the  richest  coimtry  In  the 
world,  poverty  cad  and  should  be  reduced  to 
the  barest  mlnlmam.  AmerlcEui  productivity 
annually  increas^  by  billions — It  lias  in- 
creased by  more  than  WO  billion  this  year. 
Steering  part  of  tais  toward  the  20  to  36  mil- 
lion  poor  Americslns,  many  on  relief,  would 
directly  attack  bot^  problems. 

WOES  or  T>«  crriEs  attacked 

One  factor  In  poverty  is  an  undisputed  so- 
cial fact.  Cities,  \fhere  poverty  is  most  con- 
centrated, are  becoming  increasingly  and  un- 
beautlfuUy  obsolete  and,  financially,  down- 
right Impractical.  Reorganization  of  urban 
life  was  seen  to  b#  essential — not  merely  for 
"the  poor,"  but  fo»  all  city  dwellers.  Included 
m  their  kit  of  problems  was  the  blatant  and 
growing  inadequacy  of  many  public  schools. 
If  In  process  of  reconstruction  the  sheer  op- 
pressive ugliness  Of  Its  towns  could  be  con- 
quered, American  civilization  might  be  put 
on  the  road  to  a  great  expression.  Institu- 
tional changes,  iiicludlng  federal  financing, 
were  and  are  obvious  necessities.  Each  of 
these  problems  threatened  a  nationta  crisis. 
President  Johnson't  program  attacked  all  of 
them.  : 

In  result,  the  ifar  on  poverty  has  begun, 
though  as  yet  duly  through  preliminary 
skirmish.  Remodeling  of  cities  was  thrown  m- 
to  the  political  ar^na  bringing  direct  federal 
aid  to  endless  projects  essential  for  urban 
reconstruction.  Beginnings  of  these  programs 
are  m  effect  and  90  city  In  the  country  wiU 
tolerate  their  disoontlnuance.  The  underly- 
ing conception  was  unanswerable.  CtiaUenge 
and  controversy  there  will  be  but  the  odds 
against  abandonment  are  enormous  Specific 
measures  undoubtedly  can  be  improved  But 
no  one  wm  reverse  the  direction  President 
Johnson  in  the  lipur  of  his  greatest  power 
gave  to  the  pcdltl^-social  machme  we  caU 
the  United  States  ' 

roREIGN    ArrAtSS    SCENE    Df    MOTION 

Foreign  affairs  1  ave  presented  a  vaster  Is- 
sue In  1963.  the   Tnlted  States  was  in  the 


throes  of  a  virulent  cold  war  President  Ken- 
nedy bad  checked  tl*ough  not  ended  it  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere^  by  going  to  the  verge  of 
nuclear  war  in  the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis  of 
1962.  He  had  relinquished  the  Indo-Chinese 
countries  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  but  resolved 
to  resist  in  Vietnam  where  he  sent  25.000 

troops.  The  Near  East,  highlighted  by  the  un- 
resolved Arab-Israeli  conflict  was  enigmatic 
even  to  experts.  Mr,  Kennedy's  answer  had 
been  to  work  with  jNATO  and  to  keep  the 
Sixth  Fleet  near  Sue^. 
President  Johnson  in  1963  found  the  whole 

scene  in  a  state  of  emotion.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  Cklna,  then  working  to< 
gether,  were  In  niotu>n.  In  the  Par  East  they 
attacked  South  Vietnam,  Tibet,  the  borders 
of  India.  Through  lAielr  flamboyant  recruit, 
Fidel  Castro,  they  were  assaulting  much  oi 
Latin  America,  notibly  Venezuela  and  the 
Dominican  Republic! 

DECISION   TO   KAINTAIN  BAIJ^NCE 

In  the  Mediterrafiean,  the  unended  war 
between  the  Arabs]  and  Israel  feteadily  In- 
vited intervention  l^  the  Soviet  Union  or  by 
the  West  European  Countries.  Mr.  Johnson's 
basic  problem  was  whether  the  United 
States  would  attem  pt  to  maintain  a  world 
balance  In  this  vas  :  picture  or  whether  he 
would  withdraw  fron  difficult  areas  (as  Mr. 
Kennedy  bad  not  c^ne),  leaving  the  Com- 
munist superpower^  and  their  foUowen  to 
g\iide  the  course  of  events  by  force.  Their 
propaganda  incited  hatred  toe  the  United 
States  and  everything  it  represented;  their 
stated  intent  was  to  destroy  the  United 
States  when  possible.  His  decision  was  to 
attempt  to  maintain  the  balance. 

He  met  the  threat  to  Vietnam  and  South- 
east Asia  by  "escaja'tlon"  to  the  scale  of 
North  Vietnamese  attack.  He  respKjnded  to 
the  Cuban-Russian  attempts  to  enter  the 
Dominican  Republld  when  that  country  fell 
Into  chaos  by  swift  action,  converted  mto  in- 
ternational action  hgr  the  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican states.  The  result  brought  order,  estab- 
lishment of  a  popblarly-based  Dominican 
government  and  prompt  .withdrawal  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  forci. 

CREAT  EXPLOIT  IlN   lIXDrmUtANEAN 

His  greatest — and  least  recognized — exploit 
wak  In  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  In  June 
1967.  Soviet  arms  ahd  diplomacy  had  engi- 
neered a  shaky  Arab  umty  and  an  attack  on 
Israel.  By  that  time  General  de  Gaulle  had 
torpedoed  NATO  and  shattered  Its  useful- 
ness. The  only  balancing  power  was  the 
American  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean, 
smce  a  Soviet  flotUla  came  through  the  Dar- 
danelles to  suppHJrt  the  Arab-Egyptian  force. 
Their  victory,  with  tfce  Soviet  alUance,  would 
have  upset  the  world  balance,  possibly  pre- 
cipitating a  tmrd  World  War.  At  that  point, 
the  "hot  Une"  to  M|dscow  was  used. 

President  Johnso^  In  conversations  with 
the  Soviet  leaders,  reached  agreement  that 
neither  the  Soviet  llmon  nor  the  Americans 
would  participate  In  ttie  conflict.  Confronta- 
tion carrying  possibility  of  a  world  war  was 
avoided  for  the  timO  being.  Later  confronta- 
tion may  lie  ahead;  It  wlU  be  a  fateful  prob- 
lem in  the  next  adi^nlstration. 

COUNTEK-rciKCE   rACXD    BEDS 

Political  troubles  Ih  the  Umted  States  stem 
more  from  tills  foreign  policy  decision  than 
from  any  other  part  of  Mr.  Johnson's  pro- 
gram. Direct  military  force  wa»  the  Instru' 
ment  of  the  Communist  powers  and  their  de- 
pendent apparatuses.  It  could  be  answered 
only  by  counter-force.  Most  Americans  are  in- 
herently paclflstic,  and  many  are  latently  iso- 
lationist. Also  a  few  tiny  groups  are  activated 
by  psychological  waiTiors  in  Moscow  and  Pe- 
king, whose  propagftnda  uses  and  exploits 
currents  of  non*(7ommunlst  American 
thought.  (In  1967  extreme  pro-Negro  racist* 
added  first  Antl-Vletnamese  and.  In  June, 
shrieking  anti-SemltJc  and  anti-Israel  propa- 
ganda to  their  strtdeace.) 

These  set  up  President  Johnson  as  a  per- 
sonal target,  decendl  ig  to  unprintable  abuse. 
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Many  advocates  and  beneflclarlea  of  his  so- 
cial programs  Joined  m  revUlng  Mtti  as  au- 
thor of  a  foreign  policy  they  disliked  alike  m 
Cuba,  In  Santo  DonUngo,  in  Vietnam,  m  the 
Congo  and,  though  m  less  measure.  In  the 
Mediterranean. 
History    proves    no    "might-have-beens." 

None  can  guess  what  would  have  happened 
bad  President  Johnson  stood  aside  In  Viet- 
nam, let  matters  take  their  course  in  Santo 
Domingo  or  acceded  to  Soviet  Chief  Brezh- 
nev's famous  request  Just  before  the  Israel 
war  to  pull  the  American  Sixth  Fleet  out  of 
the  Mediterranean.  There  is  little  reason  to 
believe  the  world  would  have  been  more 
peaceftil  or  that  the  United  States  would 
have  been  safer,  or  that  World  War  III  would 
have  been  farther  away  had  he  not  stood  his 
ground.  When  all  the  evidence  is  m — more 
especially  the  plans  of  the  Communist  gov- 
ernments— ^we  WlU  have  better  material  for 
Judgment.  What  did  happen  is  nevertheless 
impressive. 

In  the  Far  East,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  parted  company.  Indonesia  changed 
sides,  endmg  her  Malaysian  War.  The  Far 
Bast  conflict  was  reduced  to  Vietnam.  In 
Latin  American,  the  cold  war  in  the  Carib- 
bean died  down  when  the  Dominican  demon- 
stration was  successfully  closed.  In  the  Medi- 
terrean,  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  enter  the 
Arab-Israeli  war,  giving  Israel  opportunity 
for  continued  existence.  Possibility  of  bring- 
ing the  vast  world  disarray  under  at  least 
temporary  control  has  been  preserved.  Power- 
political  probes  to  determine  the  steadfast- 
ness of  the  American  president  seem  to  have 
ceased.  Despite  all  the  shouting,  the  howling 
and  the  propaganda  In  the  present  superb 
uneasiness  In  world  affairs,  this  Is  an  honor- 
able result. 

The  President's  limitations  are  obvious. 
He  Is  not  the  young,  appealing,  liberal - 
aristocratic,  dramatic  youth-ideal  as  was 
President  Kennedy.  He  has  not  the  golden 
gift  of  laughter  of  FDR.  He  Is  not  the  darling 
of  the  press. 

Especially  in  foreign  affairs,  his  case  has 
been  badly  stated  and  worse  pleaded.  He  has 
not  constructed  in  his  government  a  close- 
knit  team  of  personal  friends.  He  Is  not  a 
faithful  supporter  of  his  political  cohorts 
outside  Washmgton.  He  has  thought  In  sim- 
plest terms,  a  dogged,  roughhewn  proletarian 
Texas  politician,  who  nevertheless  appre- 
hended the  problems  of  America  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  simply  did  his  damndest  to  see 
hw  through  on  all  fronts.  The  man  may  have 
been  wrong  in  some  of  his  decisions — a  mat- 
ter of  opinion.  One  may  like  him,  or  dislike 
him,  or  like  someone  else  better.  But  it  would 
be  nonsense  not  to  assign  him  an  historical 
record  of  first  Importance. 


Calendar  of  Events  at  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA11VES 
Friday.  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  cfOl 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  the  usual  fine  calen- 
<lar  of  events  for  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  for  the  month  of  January.  The  lec- 
tures, fllms,  tours,  and  special  exliiblts 
of  the  National  Gallery  continually  en- 


rich  the   cidtural   life   of   our   Nation's 
Capital. 
National  Gaujxt  or  Akt— Calxnoak  or 
EVXNTB,  Janttakt  1968 

Gallery  hours:  The  Gallery  will  be  closed 
New  Tear's  Day.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
month  the  Oallery  wm  be  open  weekdays 
from  10  ajn.  to  6  pjn.  and  Sundays  from 
2  pjn.  to  10  p.m.  The  cafeteria  is  open  week- 
days from   11  ajn.  to  4  pjn.  and  Sundays 

from  4  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

(Continuing  exhibition:  Fifteenth-century 
engravings  of  Northern  Europe  from  the 
collection  of  the  National  Oallery  of  Art.  Cen- 
tral Gallery.  Through  January  7. 

Recent  acquisition :  Juan  de  Flandes,  "The 
Temptation  of  Christ,"  Ansa  Mellon  Bruce 
Funi  1967. 

The  National  Gallery  has  acquired  a  sec- 
ond panel  pamtmg,  '"The  Temptation  of 
Christ"  by  Juan  de  Flandes  from  the  series 
of  the  Ufe  of  Christ  painted  for  an  altar- 
piece  in  the  oratory,  or  private'  chapel,  of 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  The  "Temptetlon" 
panel  Is  now  reunited  with  "The  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin"  by  Miguel  Slthlum  from 
the  same  altarplece,  acquired  by  the  Oallery 
In  1966.  Pramed  together,  they  are  on  ex- 
hibition In  Oallery  39. 

The  series  of  small  paintings,  originally  47 
In  number,  was  executed  probably  between 
1498  and  1504,  the  year  of  Isabella's  death. 
Subsequently  they  were  mventoried  and  of- 
fered for  sale.  Margaret  of  Austria  acquired 
32  of  the  panels,  including  "The  Temptation 
of  Christ,"  through  the  advice  of  her  treas- 
urer Diego  de  Guevara.  Guevara  was  a  con- 
noisseur of  painting  and,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  may  have  been  the  subject  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery's  portrait,  "A  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Calatrava,"  which  is  exhibited 
alongside    the    two   small   pictures. 

We  first  hear  of  Juan  de  Flandes  m  1496 
when  he  entered  the  service  of  Queen 
Isabella  to  whom  he  was  appointed  court 
painter  two  years  later.  His  Spanish  nick- 
name— for  his  true  name  Is  unknown — is 
Justified  by  the  style  of  his  work,  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  Flemish  painter  Gerard 
David  is  evident. 

After  IsabeUa's  death  in  1504,  he  is  known 
to  have  resided  In  Palencla  where  he  was 
commissioned.  In  1509,  to  pamt  the  panels 
of  the  Life  of  the  Virgm  for  the  high  altar 
of  San  L&zaro.  This  altarplece  was  later  dis- 
membered and  four  panels  from  it,  the  "An- 
nunciation," the  "Nativity,"  the  "Adoration 
of  the  Magi,"  and  the  "Baptism  of  Christ,"  aU 
considerably  larger  than  "The  Temptation," 
are  now  In  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  (Sam- 
uel H.  Kress  Collection). 

New  publications:  "Nicolas  Potissln"  by  An- 
thony Blunt  (The  A.  W.  Mellon  Lectures  In 
the  Fine  Arts,  1958).  Two  volumes,  boxed; 
(text)  426  pages,  271  halftone  illustrations; 
(plates)  265  halftone  Ulustratlons; 
12"  x9%".  $25.00  postpaid. 

"On  Quality  in  Art"  by  Jakob  Rosenberg 
(The  A.  W.  Mellon  Lectures  in  the  Pine  Arts, 
1964) .  264  pages,  168  illustrations  (4  in  color) , 
10>A"  X  7%".  $10.00  postpaid. 

"Painting  Lessons  from  the  Great  Masters" 
by  Hereward  Lester  Cooke,  240  pages,  85  color 
plates,  261  black-and-white  Ulustratlons, 
13"  X9V4"- $10.50  postpaid. 

"Index  of  American  Design"  by  Erwin  O. 
Christensen.  Third  printing.  229  pages,  117 
color  plates,  261  black-and-white  illustra- 
tions, 12"  X  9%".  $12.95  postpaid. 

Exhibition  publication:  Catalogue.  "Fif- 
teenth-Century Engravings  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope from  the  National  Gallery  of  Art."  Cata- 
logue notes  by  Alan  Shestack  with  preface  by 
Lesslng  J.  Rosenwald.  261  pages,  267  iUus- 
trations.  11"  x  8%".  $3.00  postpaid. 

New  slides:  2"  x  2"  Color  SUdee:  Pra  An- 
gellco,  "The  Madonna  of  HvunUity";  Blake, 
"Queen  Katherine's  Dream";  Chardin,  "Soap 
Bubbles";   Chardm,  "The  Attentive  Nurse"; 


Cuyp.  "Horsemen  and  Herdsmen  with  Cat- 
tle"; Lancret,  "The  Picnic  after  the  Hunt": 
Ingres,  "Pope  Plus  VH  m  the  Slstine  Chapel"; 
Henri.  "New  York  Street  in  Winter';;  Juan  de 
Flandes.  'The  Adoration  of  the  Magj";  Manet, 
"Oysters";  Matisse.  "Pot  of  Geraniums"; 
Picasso,  "Le  Gourmet";  Rogler  van  der  Wey- 
den,  "Saint  George  and  the  Dragon."  35  cents 
each  postpaid. 

All  concerts,  with  mtermisslon  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  staff,  are 
broadcast  by  Station  WGMS-AM  (570)  and 

FM  (103.6). 

TUESDAY,    JANUAKT    S,   THKOtTGH    SUNDAY. 
JANtJABY  7 

Painting  of  the  week:  Memllng,  "The  Pres- 
entation m  the  Temple"  (Samuel  H.  Kress 
collection),  gallery  36.  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  12  and  2;  Simday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week :  The  15th  Century :  Senti- 
ment and  Science.  Rotunda,  1\ieeday  through 
Saturday,  1;  Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotimda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
3;  Simday,  6. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Leonardo's  'Oinevra': 
What  Happened?"  Speaker:  J.  Carter  Brown, 
assistant  director.  National  Oallery  of  Art; 
lecture  haU,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Oallery  Orches- 
tra, Richard  Bales,  conductor;  east  garden 
court,  8. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  8,  THKOUCH  SUNDAY, 
JANUARY  14 

Painting  of  the  week:  Oeorge  Bellows. 
"Both  Members  of  thU  Club"  (Chester  Dale 
collection),  gallery  68,  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  12  and  2;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  17th  Century: 
Classic  and  Baroque.  Rotunda,  Tuesday 
through  Saturday,  1;   Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotimda,  Monday  through  Saturday.  11  and 
3;  Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Art,  Nature,  and  Mathe- 
matics." Guest  speaker:  Raymond  J.  Seeger. 
senlcM-  staff  associate.  National  Science 
Foundation;  lecture  hall.  4. 

Simday  concert:  Dorothy  LewU,  pianist; 
east  garden  court,  8. 

MONDAY,    JANDAST    IS,   THKOUCH    SUNDAT, 
JANUAKY    31 

Painting  of  the  week:  Picasso,  "Le  Gour- 
met" (Chester  Dale  collection) ,  GaUery  G-13, 
Tuesday  tlirough  Saturday,  12  and  2;  Sun- 
day, 3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  19th  Century:  Clas- 
sic and  Romantic.  Rotunda,  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  1;   Simday,  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  tlirough  Saturday,  11  and 
3;  Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Whistler  and  the  French 
Impressionists,"  Guest  speaker:  Andrew 
McLaren  Young,  department  of  line  art, 
the  University,   Glasgow;    lecture   hall,   4. 

Sunday  concert :  John  Celentano,  violinist; 
Barry  Snyder,  pianist.  East  garden  court.  8. 

MONDAY,    JANUARY    82,    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
JANUARY    SS 

Painting  of  the  week:  Toulouse-Lautrec. 
"A  Corner  of  the  Moulin  de  la  Galette", 
(Chester  Dale  collection),  gallery  85,  Tues- 
day through  Saturday,  12  and  2;  Sunday 
3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  20th  Century: 
Pauve  and  Cubist.  Rotunda.  Tuesday 
through  Saturday,  1;   Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  tlirough  Saturday,  11  and  3; 
Sunday,  6. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Modern  Sculpture  from 
Rodin  to  Rickey."  Guest  speaker:  Edward 
Frye,  curatcv,  the  Solomon  B.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York;  lecture  haU,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Splro  Malas,  Bass;  Don- 
ald Hasard,  pianist.  East  garden  court,  8. 
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CONGRESSIONAI 


New  Jersey  Catholic  War  Veterau  Hoaor 
G>iigrestmaa  Joha  R.  Hnat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  pleasure  today  to  congratulate,  be- 
fore the  Members  of  the  House,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  accomplished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey's  First  Congressional 
District,  John  E.  Hunt. 

On  November  18, 1967,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  New  Jersey  Catholic  War  Veter- 
ans 31st  anniversary  dinner,  my  es- 
teemed colleague  was  the  honored  recip- 
ient of  the  organization's  1967  Award  of 
Recognition — for  notable  achievement  in 
governmental  affairs,  commimity  life, 
veterans  affairs,  and  for  promulgating 
the  true  spirit  of  our  American  heritage. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  more  deserving  of 
this  tribute.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  associated  with  John  Hxtnt,  a  loyal 
American  and  a  dedicated  Member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  following  article  concerning  this 
recognition  of  oiir  colleague  appeared  in 
the  November  1967  issue  of  the  Chal- 
lenger, ofllcial  publication  of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans,  Department  ol  New  Jer- 
sey: 

CoNCKESSiCAiv  Httitt  Caixs  PCS  Sttppost  op 
Wab,  Law  Acknchs 

NoKTH  BixrarswiCK. — A  call  for  fuU  support 
by  all  cltlzeiu  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  and  for 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  in  this  coun- 
try was  voiced  on  November  18th  by  Oon- 
gressman  John  E.  Hunt  of  Oloucester. 

Addressing  the  31st  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  New  Jersey  Catholic  War  Veterans  bonor- 
Ing  State  Treasvuper  Vincent  Prestlglacomo  of 
Perth  Amboy,  Representative  Hvmt,  a  former 
state  trooper  and  aiouceeter  County  Sheriff, 
warned  that  the  timetable  of  the  commu- 
nists includes  the  United  States  and  the  goal 
of  the  Reds  Is  still  world  domination. 

On  the  homefront,  Mr.  Hunt  said  the  po- 
licemen In  blue — and  the  firemen — are  ful- 
filling their  oath  to  protect  life  and  property 
and  are  entitled  to  the  full  su^^xtrt  of  all  law- 
abiding  citizens  In  their  flight  against  crlxne. 

He  blasted  self-seeking  politicians  who 
bow  to  the  demands  and  force  of  mobs  rather 
than  enforce  the  law,  hoping  to  perpetuate 
themselves  In  otHce. 

He  paid  special  tribute  to  our  fighting 
forces  In  Viet  Nam,  telling  the  audience  of 
300  that  they  are  risking  their  lives  and  limbs 
dally  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  innocent 
people  of  South  Viet  Nam  from  being  en- 
gulfed by  the  commvmlstlc  menace.  He  indi- 
cated he  does  not  object  to  {teople  exercising 
their  rights  to  dissent,  but  he  said  that  since 
we  are  at  war,  all  Americans  should  support 
the  Armed  Forces,  so  that  they  can  end  this 
conflict  and  the  quick  return  of  our  OJC.'s  to 
their  communities. 

Congressman  Hunt  deplored  the  tactics  of 
certain  groups,  especially  those  Individuals 
who  bum  up  their  draft  cards,  the  hippies 
and  beatnlcks  who  continuously  try  to  pre- 
vent our  war  effort. 

Following  his  talk,  the  audience  in  spon- 
taneotu  aotlon  stood  and  gave  him  a  thunder- 
ous ovation  for  his  excellent  deUvery. 

State  Commander  Joseph  A.  Wlsnlewekl  of 
Jersey  City  presented  the  "1987  Award  of 
Recognition"  to  the  Congressman  "for  nota- 
ble  adilerement  In   governmental   affairs. 
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oommunlty  life,  i  eterans  affairs,  and  for  pro- 
mulgating the  t^e  spirit  of  our  American 
heritage." 

The  guest  of  jhonor,  Mr.  Prestigiaoomo. 
who  has  been  Slate  Treasurer  for  the  pttst 
ten  years  was  prei  ented  with  a  plaque  by  PSC 
Oresenzl  W.  Cae^do  in  behalf  of  the  im- 
mediate past  Staie  Commanders  of  10  years. 

National  Comi^nder  Martin  G.  RUey  of 
Philadelphia  awalded  him  the  Distinguished 
Silver  Service  Medal  Award. 

Commander  Wlsnlewskl,  in  behalf  of  the 
New  Jersey  membership,  presented  the 
honored  guest  ak  electric,  diamond,  gold- 
filled  wrist  watch  for  his  dedication  and  many 
accomplishmentsito  the  organization.  A  per- 
sonal gift  fromi  the  Commander  was  a 
custommade  Moroccan  briar  pipe. 

State  President  Miss  Josephine   Cervaslo. 
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Fattorosl. 
temmed  roses  was  given  to 
the  honored  guest's  wife,  Mrs.  Rose  Prestigia- 
oomo from  the  President  of  the  State  Ladles 
Auxiliary.  A  similar  presentation  was  made 
to  Mr.  PresUgiaeomo's  mother,  Mrs.  Rose 
Prestigiaoomo,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Panlatofskl, 
Auxiliary  Chalrlafly. 

The  program  wps  opened  by  Alex  R.  Faze- 
kas,  co-chalrmatl  followed  by  the  proces- 
sional march  ledlby  Msgr.  Keyes  1271  Color 
Guard.  Tbe  audience  joined  in  the  singing 
of  the  National  Anthem  and  the  pledge  to 
the  flag  was  directed  by  Raymond  J.  Lynch. 
State  Officer  of  ttte  Day.  The  Invocation  was 
by  Msgr  Charles  C-  Demjanovlch,  State  Aux- 
lUary  Chaplain.  4dlo  F.  DlChlara,  PSC  and 
National  Welfare!  Officer,  general  chairman, 
was  presented  for  the  address  of  welcome,  fol- 
lowed by  the  latroductlon  of  the  toast- 
master,  Albwt  J.,Schwlnd,  PNC  and  PSC. 

In  addition  to  [the  principal  speech,  talks 
were  given  by  Illsa  Josephine  A.  Cervaslo, 
State  Auxiliary  t>re8ldent,  and  Martin  G. 
Rlley,  National  C^'mmander. 

The  awards  chslrman.  Prank  R.  Wesolow- 
skl,  PSC  and  National  3rd  Vice  Commander, 
was  introduced  for  remarks  concerning  Con- 
gressman Himt  aad  the  surprise  presentation 
of  the  1967  Award'  of  Recognition.  The  formal 
presentation  was  ;made  by  Commander  Wls- 
nlewskl. 
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The  program  ciDsed  with  the  recitation  of 
the  CWV  Memorial  Verse  by  Joseph  D.  Ward, 
PSC,  sounding  of  taps  and  benediction  by 
Mbgr.  Demjanovicti. 

The  audience  etojoyed  the  excellent  music 
of  Mike  Halasnik  md  his  orchestra. 


Hiring  the  Hai  idkapped:  20  Years  of 
F  trtaersbip 
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Friday,  Aecember  IS,  1967 

Mr.  ZABIiOCI  J.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tribution of  tie  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  to  the  ni  tional  campaign  for  the 
employment  of'  the  handicapped  has 
been  considerable  and  significant. 

Now  recognition  of  this  aexyicB  has 
come  from  a  maii  who  has  devoted  yean 
to  the  cause  of  the  handicapped.  He  Is 
William  P.  McCtihlll.  Executive  Director 


of  the  Presldentfi  Committee  on  Em- 
plo3rment  of  the  handicapped. 

Writing  In  the  December  issue  of  the 
Eagle  magazine,  Mr.  McCahlll  describes 
the  part  which  the  fraternal  organization 
has  played  in  this  nationwide  crusade  for 
the  past  two  decades. 

The  record  of  service  which  he  de- 
scribes does  credit  both  to  the  national 
leaders  and  the  membership  of  the 
Eagles. 

Believing  that  (this  article  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues,  I  am  Inserting 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and  lu-ge 
that  it  be  given  careful  attention: 
Hiring  the  HandicIpped:  20  Teaks  op  Pabt-' 
ifERsmp 

(By  B^l  McOahUI) 

When  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Hlindlcapped  held  a  small 
20th  anniversary  4upper  at  the  National 
Press  Club  m  Washington  m  mid-September 
two  Eagle  stalwart^  Judge  Bob  Hansen  and 
Charles  P.  McCannL  were  on  hand  to  look 
back  and  think  har4. 

Judge  Hansen  flew  in  from  Milwaukee  for 
the  evening,  and  Charlie  came  down  from 
Newark  to  make  the  Eagles  the  only  organiza- 
tion with  two  Past  Grand  Worthy  Presidents 
aboard  to  hear  meecages  read  from  past  U.S. 
Presidents  Truman  and  Eisenhower.  Their 
mutual  interest  Ini  the  oommlttee  and  its 
work  spanned  the  sUort  two  decades  of  volun- 
teer effort  with  and  for  the  handicapped, 
which  started  in  Avigust  of  1947  with  a  short 
postscript  on  a  letter  to  Eagle  Labor  Secre- 
tary Schwellenbacli  from  Eagle  President 
Truman  suggesting  jthat  citizens  be  Involved 
in  the  nation's  effdrts  to  find  Jobs  for  the 
disabled. 

Talking  about  hia  long  Involvement  in  the 
volunteer  efforts  (Ue  has  been  cbalrmaLn  of 
the  Milwaukee  Eagles  Committee  for  the 
Handicapped  as  well  as  chairman  of  the  Wis- 
consin Governor's  Committee),  Judge  Han- 
sen summed  up  hla  observations  of  the  na- 
tional hlre-the-handlcapped  effort  this  way: 

It  has  had  supt>ort  of  many  national 
groups.  I 

It  has  permitted  I  private  citizens  to  work 
in  happy  partnerspip  with  their  govern- 
ment. 

It  has  never  oi|dered,  demanded,  com- 
manded, but  rathet  used  persuasion,  coop- 
eration, lnformati(>n,  and  education  to 
achieve  objectives.  ^oluntarUy. 

Judge  Hansen  chatted  with  me  in  October, 
immediately  following  the  national  observ- 
ance of  another  Hlre-the-Handlcapped  Week 
as  we  took  part  lit  a  seminar  at  our  alma 
mater.  Marquette  Xjmversity.  a  seminar  de- 
voted to  the  employtnent  of  the  handicapped. 
Appropriately,  It  was  sponsored  by  the  uni- 
versity, the  Governor's  Committee,  and  the 
Wisconsin  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, all  In  cooperation  with  the  vocation-re- 
habilitation and  ei^ployment-servlce  agen- 
cies of  the  state.         I 

Through  the  yearn,  the  Eagles  have  done 
much  to  publicize  t^e  abilities  of  the  handi- 
capped. All  three  chairmen  of  the  Presldent'i 
Committee  have  addressed  Eagle  conventions 
and  been  made  hoi^orary  life  members.  The 
late  Admiral  Ross  "t-  Mclntire  and  the  late 
Major  General  Mel !  Maas  were  well  known 
to  many  Eagles,  as  is  the  present  chairman, 
Harold  Russell,  double  amputee  star  of  The 
Beat  Years  of  Our  l\ivea,  still  playing  on  the 
late  television  showa. 

I  recall  many  speajklng  engagements  before 
Eagle  audiences  or  EJagle-sponsored  meetings, 
particularly  the  national  convention  in  Min- 
neapolis at  which  time  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  our  highest  award,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award,  to  the  Order  for 
its  otttstandlng  ooo|>eratlon. 

Eagle  Magazine  has  also  been  cited  by  the 
Committee  and  it  wi  ts  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
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Eagles  which  was  among  the  flrst  to  make 
available  cash  prizes  for  the  first  national 
essay  contest  on  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped In  the  nation's  semor  high  schools. 
So  when  President  Truman  wrote,  "Our 
concern  for  the  handicapped  Is  in  the  best 
tradition  of  this  nation's  permanent  conamlt- 
ment  to  aid  the  deprived,  help  all  the  sick, 
and  restore  to  usefulness  the  handicapped 
among  us;  this  Is  not  only  a  matter  of  con- 
science, but  a  requirement  of  those  among 
us  who  are  more  fortunate,"  he  was  certainly 
talking  about  people  like  the  Baglea,  of  whom 
he  was — and  is — a  brother  member. 

And  when  President  Elsenhower  wrote: 
"Tou  and  your  fellow  citizens  have  proved 
conclusively  that  it  is  both  possible  and 
necessary  to  Join  pubUc  and  private  groups 
for  the  benefit  of  all — "  he  was  also  referring 
to  people  like  the  Eagles. 

But  President  Johnson,  in  his  proclama- 
tion this  year  faced  toward  the  future  when 
be  said:  "Tet  ftockets  of  prejudice  still  exist, 
particularly  against  certain  categories  of  the 
more  severely  disabled.  We  must  continue  to 
educate  our  citizens — employers  and  workers, 
healthy  and  handicapped — about  the  bene- 
fits of  developing  and  using  every  person's 
skills. 

"During  this  20th  anniversary  year  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  I  urge  all  public  and  private 
organizations  and  aU  citizens  to  renew  their 
dedication  to  this  volunteer  effort  to  further 
Job  opportimltles  for  the  handicapped.  Let 
us  work  together  for  their  meamngful  par- 
ticipation In  the  world  of  work  and  life  of 
dignity." 

Many  people  would  think  that  If  you  had 
worked  on  a  problem  for  30  years  it  should  be 
solved  by  now.  But  the  Eagles  know  better. 
I  don't  know  how  long  it  has  been  since  the 
■kglee  began  working  on  such  things  as 
social  security,  better  medical  attention  for 
the  aged,  laws  to  protect  workers  over  40 
against  discrimination  in  employment,  and 
4  host  of  other  social  improvements.  But 
there's  sUll  lots  of  work  to  be  done  in  many 
of  these  areas,  if  only  because  times  have 
changed.  There  is  a  saying  on  my  desk  which 
sppllee  here.  It  reads:  "On  the  plains  of 
hesitation,  bleach  the  bones  of  countless  mll- 
liODs  who.  at  the  dawn  of  victory,  sat  down 
to  rest,  and,  resting,  died." 

That's  exactly  what  we  don't  intend  to  do, 
rest.  And  we  hope  our  friends  have  no  such 
intention,  either.  That's  one  reason  Bob  Han- 
sen and  I  were  at  Marquette,  walking  and 
talking  with  opimon  makers,  employers,  doc- 
tors, teachers,  labor  officials,  private  health 
■gendes'  executives,  sharing  ideas,  dreams, 
facts,  and  dlspelUng  fog,  fables,  and  fan- 
tasies about  the  handicapped.  Including  the 
mmtally  retarded  and  the  mentally  restored 
whom  the  Eagles  have  so  often  helped 
through  their  Aeries  and  through  their  over- 
seas efforts  for  the  handicapped  in  Mexico 
Africa,  the  Par  East,  and  Europe. 

Por  20  years  we  have  worked  together,  the 
public  and  the  private  agencies,  groups 
nnlona,  associations,  pricking  the  public  con- 
Jdence,  needling  our  friends  and  associates 
to  do  more  within  their  peer  circles. 

Rw  twenty  years  our  message  has  not  been 
a  soothing  one,  but  rather  a  thought-provok- 
ing needle.  The  slogans  "Ability  Counts,  Not 
DwabUity"  and  "It's  a  Good  Business  to  Hire 
U»e  Handicapped"  have  hurled  a  challenge 
to  our  targets— employers  and  feUow  employ- 
•ee—elther  to  agree  with  us  and  act  accord- 
■hgiy  or  to  disagree  and  be  prepared  for  the 
w»th  that  society  might  send. 
1  J?l!lt*'^  °*  victory  will  And  our  nation  in 
iw«  with  50  million  more  Americans  than  at 
Prteent.  The  speed  of  technology  iwomlses  to 
wvQiuUonlze  many  fields,  Including  "com- 
municating" and  "improving  health,"  ac- 
Mrding  to  the  KipUnger  Newsletter.  The 
Mtte  publication  reports  that  the  most  wlde- 
^  field  for  the  future  is  "anything  having 
w  do  with  medical  care  ••  '        *        ^* 


Of  course,  the  going  wont  be  easy,  any 
more  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  But  the 
traU  has  been  blazed  for  the  handicapped, 
who  have  shown  by  tremendous  courage  and 
motivation  that  they  are  their  own  best  sales- 
men. 

Today,  It  is  increasingly  dlfflciUt  to  find  a 
national  leader  who  hasn't  been  involved  in 
some  manner  in  volunteer  causes  for  the 
handicapped.  The  current  Grand  Worthy 
President  is  no  exception,  for  Red  McCawley 
has  worked  for  the  retarded  and  for  the  cere- 
bral palsied  in  Illinois. 

However,  there  Is  still  work  for  all.  Eagles 
and  others.  Winner  of  the  1967  Eagle  World 
Freedom  Award,  Congressman  Clem  Zablockl, 
spoke  in  his  native  Milwaukee  the  day  after 
the  Marquette  seminar.  This  man,  whose 
words  carry  so  much  weight  In  foreign  affairs 
was  tolking  about  Main  Street,  VSJi.,  that 
day,  however,  as  he  addressed  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  League  of  Bfllwaxikee.  He  said: 

"America's  priority  concerns  for  the  handi- 
capped must  be  expanded  research  into  the 
causes,  cures,  and  methods  of  preventing 
handicapping  diseases;  Increased  ntunbers 
and  improved  quality  and  professional  health 
personnel,  particularly  those  who  specialize 
in  treating,  training,  and  caring  for  the 
handicapped;  Improved  income  maintenance 
programs  so  that  no  handicapped  person  need 
go  hungry  or  sick  or  suffer  from  lack  of  shel- 
ter because  of  a  disabUng  condition;  im- 
proved quality  of  medical  services  to  preg- 
nant mothers  and  newborn  Infants;  and 
continued  efforts  by  local  citizens  and  orga- 
nizations to  bring  the  handicapped  into  the 
mainstream  of  community  life." 

How  could  anybody  rest  with  a  Job  like 
that  ahead  of  us  for  the  400,000  cerebral- 
palsied  children  among  us,  the  400,000  epilep- 
tics, 250,000  with  multiple  sclerosis,  and  an 
equal  number  of  kids  with  muscular  dys- 
trophy, not  to  mention  600,000  chUdren  with 
bearing  loss,  3,000.000  with  speech  defects 
4,000,000  with  emotional  problems,  and  a 
staggering  10,000,000  youngsters  with  eye 
problems  requiring  specialists? 

Congressman  Zablockl  simuned  it  up  bet- 
ter than  I  could.  He  said:  "These  statistics 
are  staggering  m  their  magnitude.  Their  fuU 
Impact,  however,  can  best  be  realized  when 
one  remembers  that  each  »mlt  represents  a 
lltUe  boy  or  IttOe  girl  for  whom  Ufe  is  posing 
an  extra-dlfflcult  challenge." 

That's  why  the  President's  Committee  was 
so  proud  to  invite  Eagles  Hansen  and  Mc- 
Cann  to  our  birthday  party,  and  even  proud- 
er that  they  both  came  to  promise  by  their 
presence  a  continuation  of  Eagle  Interest  in 
the  handicapped 
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HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OP  NXW  JnSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15. 1967 

Mr.  HEI^TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
community  of  Lyndhurst  has  completed 
50  years  of  its  existence  as  a  town  within 
my  congressional  district.  Its  past 
achievements  are  a  credit  to  all  the  In- 
habitants, both  past  and  present.  I  con- 
gratulate these  dvlc-mlnded  people  for 
their  activities  on  behalf  of  their  com- 
munity and  wish  them  every  success 
they  may  desire  in  their  future  endeav- 
ors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  the  endeav- 
ors of  the  elder  citizens  of  this  commu- 
nity in  making  their  town  a  pleasant 
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place  to  live.  At  this  time  I  would  Uke 
to  bring  td  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
observations  of  a  young  woman  who 
writes  of  the  rec(dlections  of  her  grand- 
father on  Lyndhurst. 

I  also  would  like  your  permission  to 
list  some  of  the  many  Lyndhurst  resi- 
dents who  worked  together  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  name  for  the  town.  They  have 
been  the  backbone  of  this  progressive 
town. 

As  we  close  upon  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  Lyndhurst.  we  are  opening  the 
doors  for  Lyndhurst 's  brighter  horizons. 
I  feel  confident  that  this  town's  younger 
generation  will  continue  in  the  steps  of 
their  predecessors  and  make  every  ef- 
fort to  make  Lyndhurst  a  better  place 
to  Uve  in,  work  in.  and  enjoy  all  of  its 
resources. 

The  observations  and  list  f  oUow : 
iNTERviBw  With  Grandpop  Woods 
(By  Donna  McMahon) 

Imagine  Lyndhurst  with  only  one  house 
from  Llvmgston  Avenue  all  the  way  down  to 
the  Passaic  River  In  the  area  between  VaUey 
Brook  and  Pern  Avenues. 

I  find  It  hard  to  imagine,  because  I  live 
in  that  area  now.  But  that  was  Lyndhurst 
80  years  ago.  The  only  bouse,  according  to 
my  grandfather,  was  the  building  on  River 
Road  now  known  as  the  Masonic. 

Imagme,  too.  a  Lyndhurst  school  system 
with  no  more  than  100  pupils  and  four 
teachers.  And  a  school  without  running  wa- 
ter. And  going  even  beyond  my  grandfather 
(I  call  him  Pop),  a  Lyndhurst  with  a  race 
track! 

He  tells  of  the  stories  handed  down  to  him 
of  the  trotting  track  that  ran  down  VaUey 
Brook  Avenue,  swun^  past  that  Masonic 
btUldmg  and  ran  along  Travers  Place. 

"Your  great  grandfather,  John  Burke, 
bought  almost  that  whole  parcel  between 
Livingston  Avenue,  Pern  Avenue,  Valley 
Brook  Avenue  and  River  Road,"  says  Pop. 
"He  started  building  houses.  One  of  the  first 
he  put  up  was  where  I>r.  Francey  now  has 
his  office  on  Stuyvesant  Avenue.  (That's 
right  across  from  us,  by  the  way) .  He  sold  It 
to  Dr.  Reed,  the  minister.  Reed  Memorial 
Church  Is  named  for  him." 

Know  where  the  flrst  Lyndhurst  Town 
Hall  was? 

Over  Archie  McLesois  tavern  on  Second 
Avenue,  a  few  hundred  feet  east  of  Stuyve- 
sant Avenue.  At  one  point  later,  it  was  where 
the  5  and  10  cent  store  now  is  on  Stuyvesant 
Avenue. 

The  River  Road  Little  Red  School  House 
was  the  first  school  in  Lyndhurst,  of  course. 
The  New  Jersey  Avenue  School  was  next.  It 
was  a  one-story  building  Just  about  where 
Clinton  Terrace  runs  into  New  Jersey  Avenue. 
It  had  about  35  pupils.  Both  schools  were 
closed  when  Lincoln  School  was  built.  That's 
when  Lyndhurst  (It  was  stiU  umon,  officially) 
had  Its  fewer  than  100  pupils  and  four  teach- 
ers. At  the  old  New  Jersey  Avenue  School, 
the  teachers  wwe  Miss  Boland  and  Mrs. 
Smith.  Mrs.  Smith  was  a  widow  and  three 
of  her  children  were  among  the  pupils. 

Now  in  aU  of  this  old  Lyndhurst.  from  what 
Pop  says,  the  LcK:kawanna  Railroad,  the 
DL&W,  was  the  hub. 

The  big  red  pay  tram  rolled  in  every  month. 
Only  once  every  month,  but  when  It  did 
roll  in,  Lyndhurst  was  a  gala  town.  The 
church  held  a  dinner  over  the  station  down 
by  the  Klngsland  shop.  Admission  was  25 
cents.  And  everybody  was  there.  Chicken 
soup  and  good  fun  I 

Sundays  the  Queen  of  Passaic  would  chum 

along  the  Passaic  River.  It  made  two  stops 

one  at  a  float  near  what  is  now  the  Erie- 
Lackawanna  Railroad  Bridge.  The  other  down 
at  Relp's  Pavilion,  next   to  what  we  know 
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M  Belnauer'8,  on  tbe  south  side  of  the  At- 
ondale  Bridge. 

Belp'a  must  have  been  a  gay  spot,  from 
what  Pop  Woods  tella  me.  Dances  on  tbe 
PavlUon,  with  music  Impcoted  ail  the  way 
from  Patereon.  It  was  glassed  In  against  the 
cold  (and  I  suppose  against  the  mosquitoes 
In  the  summer) . 

The  Queen  of  Passaic  ran  from  Paasalc  to 
Newark  on  a  then  beautiful  Passaic  River. 
On  Sundays,  too,  you  could  spend  a  pleasant 
afternoon  by  walking  down  the  liver  and 
watching  tbe  scullers  from  Belleville  and 
Nutley  compete. 

Was  It  much  different  then,  back  In  the 
1890'8?  Much,  I  guess,  but  a  good  town  then, 
and  a  good  town  now.  Smaller,  with  a  nelgh- 
borllness  we  don't  have  today.  But  a  town 
of  great  civic  pride,  great  enthusiasm.  It 
must  have  been  tvm  to  be  m  Union  (and  then 
Lyndhurst)  Just  as  It  Is  now. 

My  grandfather,  85,  has  retained  a  sharp 
sense  of  humor  with  all  his  recollections  of 
Lyndhurst,  where  he  was  bom.  We  were  rid- 
ing by  the  Masonic  Home  on  River  Road,  not 
far  from  Valley  Brook  Avenue  one  day,  when 
he  laughingly  remarked  from  the  back  seat 
Of  the  auto: 

"I  guess  that's  the  only  thing  older  than 
me  In  Lyndhurst."  Washington  stayed  there 
years  ago,  according  to  legend,  and  back  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  Century  Lyndhurst 
families  Jogged  by  It  on  their  buggies. 

"We  didn't  have  running  water  then,"  he 
recalls.  "When  I  started  school  on  New  Jersey 
Avenue,  we  used  to  send  the  big  boys  down 
Valley  Brook  Avenue  to  the  well.  They  would 
bring  back  a  pall  of  water  for  the  whole 
school.  E^7erybody  drank  from  a  common 
dipper." 

Down  on  Valley  Brook  Avenue  too,  about 
where  the  Leslie  Company  Is  now,  was  a  baby 
carriage  factory.  McKee  and  Harrington  was 
Its  name,  my  grandmother,  who  was  Frances 
Burke,  remembers.  They  did  a  good  bvislness 
and  had  fine  foresight.  They  wanted  to 
branch  Into  bicycle  making  and  somebody 
dlsooiuraged  them.  They  moved  to  Brooklyn 
and  became  a  highly  successful  bicycle  com- 
pany. 

The  I^u:kawanna'8  Klngsland  shops  gave 
employment  to  most  of  the  men  of  the 
township  and  all  the  men  weren't  enough. 
Each  day  a  big  coal  eating  engine  brought 
from  Hoboken  a  string  of  cars  carrying  work- 
ers from  Hoboken,  Jersey  City  and  New  York. 
It  panted  softly  at  the  siding  all  day  and 
them  thundered  its  way  back  with  the  work- 
era  at  nl^t. 

There  was  a  big  pond  down  there  near  the 
shops  where  the  children  used  to  swim  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  skate  during  tbe  winter. 
It  was  at  the  end  of  Marin  Avenue  and  wasn't 
Just  for  tbe  kids,  either. 

Coal  was  the  llf  eblood  of  the  Lackawanna. 
Tbe  big  freights  would  come  in  from  Scran- 
ton  and  the  thirsty  locomotives  would 
detach  themselves  from  the  line  of  cars  as 
soon  as  they  got  over  the  Passaic  River. 

They  would  race  up  to  the  pond  and  fill 
their  water  tanks  at  the  pond.  Then  they 
would  back  up  to  the  slowly  moving  cars 
and  hook  themselves  on.  From  there  on  it 
was  a  water  filled  trip  to  the  Hudson  River 
and  New  York. 

Tbe  BIO  City  was  Rutherford  and  a  walk 
to  Rutherford  for  an  Ice  cream  soda  took 
up  many  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  major  social  event  was  a  yearly  dance 
at  Zimmerman's  Hall  on  Hackensack  Street 
In  Carlstadt.  You  prepared  for  it  all  year, 
from  what  I  hear 

"And  from  Zimmerman's,"  says  Pop  sort 
of  boastfully,  "you  walked  all  the  way  to  St. 
Mary's  in  Nutley  to  go  to  Mass." 

The  only  churches  in  Lyndhurst  were  the 
Methodist  and  the  Presbyterian.  The  Pres- 
byterian was  at  Ridge  Road  and  New  Jersey 
Avenue,  across  the  street  from  where  Saored 
Heart  Chiuvh  now  stands.  The  first  Meth- 
odist Churcb,  1880,  wm  there,  too. 


Pop  has  al^tfays  been  a  baseball  fan  (and 
always  a  Olant  fan,  I  know).  I  think  It  Is 
Interesting  to  hear  him  recall  how  they  would 
rvm  down  to  the  railroad  station  to  meet 
the  first  tratn  In  at  S  pjn.,  tear  open  the 
new8pap>er  bundles  and  read  how  the  Olants 
made  out  the  day  before  I 

In  these  dfys  of  television  and  radio, 
when  we  Iea|n  of  everything  almost  In- 
stantaneously,! that  Is  hard  to  believe. 

Well,  Lyndhurst,  as  a  way  station  between 
Newark  and  Hackensack,  Inevitably  e^t  a 
trolley  line  anp  it  was  a  big  event — In  (1894 
or  1896).  I 

When  the  first  trolley  passed  through  the 
town,  school^ls  waved  madly  and  men 
looked  on  awestruck.  It  was  scxnethlng  of  a 
status  symbol  to  know  the  ncunes  of  the 
motormen  and  more  than  one  girl  lost  her 
heart  to  the  lian  who  wore  the  big  glove. 

There  are  io  more  trolleys  today.  Just 
buses,  cars,  ankl,  overhead,  whining  Jets. 

Bitt  memoales  like  Pop  Woods  has — 
what  technology,  what  progress,  what  com- 
puter system  «an  take  them  away? 

Old  and  woixlerf  ul  Lyndhurst. 

(Donna's  grandfather  died  shortly  after 
this  was  wrltt^.) 

Some  of  the  {many  Lyndhxirst  families  that 
lived  In  the  township  and  helped  select  its 
name. 

Ralph  Albino,  Sr.,  Dr.  fiierard  Alonzo, 
Carmelai  Palumbo  Aria,  Mrs.  Irene 
Bachmatin,  William  A.  Bachmann,  Eu- 
gene B^blerl,  Edward  Bayer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joan  Berardl,  Patrick  Blanculll, 
Elsie  Rietzke  Boggetti,  Mrs.  Henry  C. 
Bolandet,  Rose  Bonelll,  Mrs.  William 
Boss,  Ri)cco  Botticelli,  Carrie  Bower, 
Catherine  Bower,  Breslln  Family,  Emily 
Rletzke  brooks,  Frank  Bulkowskl,  Rose 
Bums,  |Ir.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Cagglano, 
Mr.  and!  Mrs.  Peter  Cagglano.  Charles 
J.  Callahan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mateo  Capac- 
clo,  James  Caputo,  Jennie  Caputo,  Lena 
Caputo,  Michael  Caputo,  Roee  Caputo, 
William  Caputo,  Mrs.  John  Carplno, 
Joseph  Carplno,  Robert  Carroll,  St., 
Joseph  A.  Carroll. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Carucd,  Stella  Pa- 
lumbo Oatapano,  Carmela  Mellllo  Ca- 
tena, Frfd  and  Irene  Chapman,  Charles 
Christ,  tiose  Colasurdo,  Salvatore  Oo- 
Iasurdo,{Catherlne  Dime  Cole,  William 
Coimeryl  Daniel  Coranoto,  Clara 
Drozdowskl  Cordone,  Carmela  Cur- 
clo,  Edlm  Curclo,  Frank  Curclo,  Mar- 
tha Cuiclo,  Marie  Curcio,  Peter  F. 
Curclo,  Nellie  M.  Day,  Mildred  Oerald 
De  Carls,  Dehn  Family,  Mr.  and  lira. 
"Paul  Deflassl,  Rose  Fusco  Dent,  Mary 
De  Pan^phlUs,  Benjamin  O.  Divine, 
Anthonjf  Domanico,  Susan  Albino  Do- 
manlco,  {Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Durante, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Exler,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Luc  lano  Fantacone,  Angelina  Fal- 
lotlco,  Madeline  Botticelli  Ferrara, 
Pltzpatr  ok  Family,  Franglpane  Fam- 
ily, Nell  e  Frattarola.  Mrs.  Antoinette 
Oagllard  L,  Mrs.  Frank  V.  Oallagher, 
William  P.  Oallagher,  Mrs.  Alfred  Oil- 
more,  Ti  ssle  Vendola  Orasso,  Frank  J. 
Orosso. 

Mary  Soclinskl  Hessels,  Orace  Flllppone 
Hlckey,  William  K.  Hlckey,  Hllderhof 
Family,  Mrs.  Joseph  Hohl,  William 
Holden,  Mrs.  Charles  Horacek,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Houghton,  Theresa  Mvaiin 
Hunt,  Joseph  Impelllzzeri,  Mrs.  Philip 
Ingllma,  William  Jacobsen,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Jankowskl,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alphonae  Jacqulnto,  Jaugstetter  Fam- 
ily, Jenacke  Family,  William  Johnson, 
Roee  RadegUa  Kempf,  Marya  Kwlat- 
kowskl,  James  Landells,  Christiana 
Latsha,  Florence  O'Connor  Lehm- 
beck,  William  N.  Lehrltter,  Jr.,  Alfred 
Lombardl,  Frances  Albino  Lombardi, 
Mr.  andjMrs.  O.  Lammatina,  Margaret 
XionganE^i    Nat    Longarso,    Katherlne 
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Ifalloy,  Bise  D'Alola  Manlsera,  Anna 
Radeglla  llarlno,  Grace  Maronl,  Mis. 
Arthur  O.  t'cMahon,  Mrs.  John  Mauro, 
Joseph  Mellllo,  Patrick  Mellllo,  Nlcb- 
olas  Meola«  Anna  M.  Messing,  WUllam 
B.  Messing,  Mamie  Jaugstetter  Mlglln, 
Robert  H.  Mitchell,  Pat  Mlzeskl,  Flor- 
ence Rlcasplo  Moderelll. 

Monaco  Family,  Mauro  Montlllo,  L.  A. 
Morgano,  Eelen  Rletzker  Mueller,  Lou- 
ise Christ  Mulr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Navatta,  Rrank  Nazare,  Muriel  Camp- 
bello  Near,  Michael  Neglia,  Editb 
Neuhauseii  Fred  Neuhauser,  Nathan 
Nltch,  Mr^  and  Mrs.  James  Nucera, 
Jennie  C^aenwik.  Julia  Orllkowskl, 
Steven  Orllkowskl,  Oscar  Osback,  An- 
tlonette  Raluzzl,  Catherine  Pottlcelll 
Palozzt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Pastore, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Patemo,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Perello,  Philip  Perello, 
Xiouls  Penile,  Mary  Petrlllo,  Frank 
Pezzolla,  Mildred  Corino  Pezzolla, 
Prank  Plcone,  Philip  Plcone,  Sr., 
Raphael  Flcone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josepb 
Pisano,  PoUto  Family. 

John  Radeglla,  Peter  Radeglla,  Joseph 
Radeglla,  KateMarlano  Radlelgh,  John 
Robert  Reld,  William  Reld,  Mrs.  Char- 
lea  Renebierger,  Aabelle  L.  Ricadela, 
Frank  Rlffio,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent 
Rlzzo,  Susan  Rizzola,  Mary  Rogere, 
Beatrice  Aonna,  Walter  Rowe,  Anne 
Botticelli  Rugglero,  John  and  Jose- 
phine Rugglero,  Evelyn  K.  Sanden, 
Joseph  Sfirro,  Sr.,  Savlno  Family, 
Arthur  sibreckensteln.  Rose  Senna, 
Anthony  Settembrino,  Carmine  Set- 
tembrino,  I  Phllomena  Settembrino, 
Rose  Palumbo  Settembrino,  Samuel 
J.  Settemirlno,  John  H.  Speehr,  An- 
thony Splpalll. 

Carmela  Cagglano  Splnelll,  Pullne  Bot- 
ticelli Sptterl,  Marie  Stammer.  Ann 
Stodolskl,  Oeorge  Terry,  Mrs.  Wesley 
(Kearney)  Thorn,  Emll  Tlmpanaro, 
Victor  Tlinpanaro,  Harrlette  Tlrgrath, 
Harry  Tlrtrath,  Jane  Colasurdo  Tits, 
John  Tlt^r  Jennie  Traflcante,  Louis 
Traflcantei  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Trotts, 
Mrs.  Herbert  Truex,  Van  Eyk  Family, 
Mrs.  Floyd  Van  Nortwlck,  Mr.  and  Ua. 
Ernest  Vacb,  Amelia  Venice  VendoU, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Vlllardl,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clifford  Wlnget,  Lillian  A 
Wolf,  Joh«  F.  Woods,  Jr.,  Mrs.  John  F. 
Woods,  Mas.  William  F.  Woods,  Joseph 
Zales,  Vincent  Zales. 
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A  Fair  Break  ibr  the  Small  Baiinesimu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  ABI 


J.  MULTER 


NEW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSl:  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  pecember  IS.  1967 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  one  of 
my  final  acts  before  retiring  from  this 
body  with  whleh  I  have  had  the  great 
privilege  of  seh^ng  for  more  than  20 
years,  I  should  like  to  exercise  once 
again  a  prerog4tlve  of  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Repreientatives. 

I  direct  attepition  to  an  outstanding 
article,  "Small i  Business:  It's  Big  Busi- 
ness for  Uncle  3am.  This  Task  of  Helping 
the  Small  Businessman,"  that  appeared 
in  the  December  6  issue  of  Report  tor 
Executives  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs. 


As  a  membei! 


on  Small  Busliess  I  have  long  had  a 


of  the  Select  Committee 


deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  small 
businessmen  of  this  Nation  and  In  the 
activities  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration whose  purpose  it  Is  to  assist  this 
important  segment  of  our  society. 

This  article,  which  is  In  the  form  of  a 
special  analysis,  is  a  complete,  factual, 
and  forthright  statement  of  the  aims, 
programs,  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  It  ex- 
presses very  well  the  views  of  those  of  all 
of  us  who  have  devoted  so  much  of  our 
time  and  energy  to  assisting  small  busi- 
ness. I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Skali.    BusrNEss:     It's    Big    Business    tor 

Uncle  Sam,  This  Task    of  Helping  the 

Small  Businessuan 

Helping  small  business  siurvive  and  suc- 
ceed In  this  comi>etltlve.  free  enterprise  so- 
ciety has  become  big  business  in  recent  years 
for  tlncle  Sam. 

Prodded  by  a  benevolent  Congress,  the  gov- 
ernment is  going  all  out  to  make  stue  that 
tbe  "little  fellow"  gets  a  fair  break  In  the 
competition  for  business.  BlUions  of  dollars 
in  government  contracts  have  been  chan- 
neled his  way  and  billions  have  been  loaned 
out  or  guaranteed  In.  the  effort  to  help  small 
business. 

The  many  programs  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  help  the  small  businessman  are 
reminiscent  of  the  big  drive  in  Congress  In 
tbe  early  New  Deal  days  to  help  the  farmer, 
then  beaten  to  his  knees  by  the  depression. 
Back  in  those  days,  government  economists 
decided  that  one  way  to  help  restore  pros- 
perity was  to  rebuild  farm  Income  to  a  level 
where  the  farmer  again  would  become  a  big 
consumer  of  manufactured  goods.  With  fev- 
erish haste.  Congress  ground  out  scores  of 
bills  authorizing  a  wide  range  of  programs. 
sU  with  one  objecUve  In  view — to  raise  farm 
income. 

Now  the  small  businessman  Is  attract- 
ing attention  In  Washington.  Many  govern- 
ment economists  are  convinced  that  his 
prosperity  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  s  balanced  economy.  For  more  than  a  dec- 
ade. Congress  has  been  churning  out  legisla- 
tion authorizing  one  program  after  another 
to  help  the  "little  fellow"  become  tixdj  Inde- 
pendent and  self-supporting. 

The  smaU  businessman  has  become  the 
symbol  of  a  balanced  and  prosperous  demo- 
cratic society.  The  once-overlooked  comer 
grocer,  the  small  machine  shop  operator,  the 
laundry  owner,  the  service  station  man- 
each  has  gained  stature  as  the  backbone 
of  his  community. 

There  now  are  government  programs  to 
help  him  start  in  buslnees.  to  stay  In  busi- 
ness, and  to  expand  his  business.  Advice  U 
plentiful  and,  for  the  most  part,  free.  A  pro- 
portion  of  government  contracts  Is  set  aside 
•0  that  he  may  get  a  fair  share  of  this  busi- 
ne«.  Financing  Is  made  easier,  either  by  di- 
rect government  loans  or  guarantee  of  on- 
vate  loans. 

Congress  has  selected  the  small  business- 
nan  as  a  powerful  tool  with  which  to  flght 
poverty.  BUls  have  been  Introduced  to  give 
Wm  aU  sorts  of  Incentives  to  expand  his 
owlneas,  to  buUd  small  factories  and  aesem- 
Wy  plants  in  the  ghettos— aU  with  the  view 
«o  providing  employment  for  the  slum  area 
poor  and  uneducated. 

On  the  heels  of  riots  In  the  cities,  many 
BUJs  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  to 
Mlp  the  amaU  merchant  and  factory  owner 
iwtore  his  burned-out  premises  and  replen- 
l«h  his  looted  stocks. 

ii,*f^'  government  agencies  are  involved 
m  tne  effort  to  help  tbe  smaU  buslneesman. 
Wit  the  one  which  directs  aU  «  its  energies 
»  this  task  U  the  SmaU  Business  Admlnis- 
■«ton.  esUblished  by  Congress  In  the  1960's. 


The  8BA,  as  It  Is  known,  operates  a  wide 
variety  of  programs  to  help  the  Independent 
businessman  prosper.  It  tells  him  how  to  start 
In  buslneu  and  how  to  get  ahead.  It  provides 
him  with  cheap  money.  It  even  tella  him 
horw  to  operate  his  business,  how  to  keep 
his  books,  how  to  train  and  handle  salesmen, 
and  how  to  get  government  contracts. 

The  agency  has  a  corps  of  retired  business- 
men whose  services  and  advice  are  available 
to  the  Independent  businessman  for  the 
asking.  These  ezpwrts  wlU  Inspect  a  small 
manufacturer's  plant,  or  a  merchant's  store, 
examine  his  operating  techniques,  and  tell 
him  what  he  Is  doing  wrong  and  how  to  cor- 
rect it. 

How  successful  has  the  program  to  help 
snukU  business  been? 

Administrator  Robert  C.  Moot  of  SB  A  re- 
cently gave  a  report  to  Congress  showing 
that  small  Arms  receiving  SBA  loans  have 
made  amazing  progress.  A  study  by  the  agen- 
cy showed  that  22,000  smaU  firms  mcH-e  than 
doubled  their  profits  during  the  six-year  pe- 
riod after  they  received  SBA  loans,  with  av- 
erage Increases  of  20  percent  a  year.  Their  as- 
sets increased  on  a  yearly  average  of  8  per- 
cent over  the  six-year  period.  Net  worth  rose 
6  percent  annually  on  the  average.  Sales 
showed  an  8  percent  average  annual  Jump. 

Senator  John  Sparkman  (D-Ala.),  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  and 
one  of  the  original  framers  of  the  legisla- 
tion creating  the  Small  Business  Adnoin- 
Istration,  in  commenting  on  Mr.  Moot's  re- 
port said : 

"Here  Is  dramatic  proof  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration's  ef- 
forts to  help  small  firms  participate  in  and 
sustain  our  record  economic  growth.  In  fiscal 
1968,  SBA  expects  to  provide  more  than  $1 
billion  in  new  financing  to  small  firms." 

The  cost  of  the  small  business  program  has 
been  modest,  according  to  SBA  figures.  Since 
Its  Inception,  the  agency  has  been  the  source 
of  approximately  $3.35  biUion  in  loans  to 
small  business  firms.  Private  financing  ac- 
counted for  about  $1.1  billion  of  this  amount. 
SBA  officials  say  losses  are  small.  They  esti- 
mate the  agency  collects  95  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  It  lends. 

BUSINESS    LOAM    PBOGSAIC 

Perhaps  the  most  important  activity  of 
the  SBA  is  its  business  loan  program.  Small 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  service 
concerns,  and  other  businesses  may  borrow 
from  the  agency  to  construct,  expand,  or 
convert  facilities,  purchase  buildings,  equip- 
ment, or  materials,  or  obtain  working  capital. 

One  important  restriction  applies  to  all 
SBA  loans.  By  law.  the  agency  may  not  make 
a  loan  if  a  business  can  obtain  funds  from  a 
bank  or  other  private  sources.  The  business- 
man, therefore,  must  first  seek  private  fi- 
nancing before  applying  to  the  SBA.  This 
means  he  must  apply  for  a  loan  to  his  local 
bank.  If  he  lives  in  a  larger  city,  one  with 
more  than  200,000  population,  he  must  apply 
to  two  banks. 

Applicants  for  direct  or  Immediate  parti- 
cipation loans  must  agree  to  comply  with 
SBA  regulations  that  there  wUl  be  no  dis- 
crimination In  employment  or  services  to  the 
public  based  on  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

The  purpose  of  the  SBA  lending  program  is 
to  make  sound  loans  with  high  economic 
returns  that  meet  certain  national  or  local 
objectives.  The  SBA  says  it  has  three  main 
objectives  in  Its  business  loan  program: 

(1)  Economic  growth,  achieved  through 
increased  productivity,  expansion  of  capacity 
and  markets,  and  Innovation. 

(2)  Competitive  environment,  achieved  by 
assisting  in  the  establUhment  of  productive 
small  businesses. 

(3)  Local  economic  development,  achieved 
by  assisting  depressed  areas,  stabilization  of 
local  areas,  and  provldmg  for  other  local 
needs  in  the  public  Interest  which  clearly 
help  strengthen  the  local  economy. 
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SBA  has  established  special  national  goals 
In  these  fields :  health,  federal  and  local  gov- 
ernment procurenjent,  urban  development, 
manpower  development,  transportation,  ex- 
ports, equal  opportunity,  and  conservation 
and  Improvement  of  national  resources. 

Except  for  guaranteed  and  economic  op- 
portunity loans,  all  SBA  loans  must  conform 
to  one  or  more  of  these  objectives  or  goals. 

DBFIITrnON    OP   HWATT     Bt7SINXSS 

For  business  loan  purposes,  SBA  defines  a 
small  business  as  one  that  is  independently 
owned  and  operated,  nondomlnant  In  Its 
field,  and  meets  employment  or  sales  stand- 
ards developed  by  the  agency.  For  most  In- 
dustries these  standards  are  as  follows : 

Manufacturing.  SmaU,  If  average  employ- 
ment in  the  preceding  four  calendar  quarters 
did  not  exceed  250,  including  employees  of 
affiliates.  Large,  If  average  employment  was 
more  than  1,000.  If  employment  exceeded 
260  but  not  1,000,  SBA  bases  its  determina- 
tion on  a  siieclflc  size  standard  for  the  par- 
ticular industry.  For  example,  a  special  find- 
ing was  made  in  the  case  of  American  Motors 
Corporation,  smallest  of  the  Big  Four  auto 
manufacturers,  so  the  firm  could  participate 
In  small  business  contract  awards. 

Wholesaling.  Small,  if  yearly  sales  are  not 
over  (S  million. 

Retailing  and  service.  Small,  if  anntial  sales 
or  receipts  are  not  over  $1  million. 

In  some  cases,  SBA  says.  It  uses  other 
standards. 

CBNERAL    CKEOTT    BKQT7IBXKEMTB 

To  Obtain  financial  assistance  from  the 
SBA,  a  loan  applicant  must  meet  these  re- 
quirements : 

(1)  Be  of  good  character. 

(2)  Show  ability  to  operate  his  business 
successfully. 

(3)  If  an  existing  business,  have  enough 
capital  in  the  firm  so  that,  with  an  SBA  loan, 
he  can  operate  on  a  sound  financial  basis'. 

(4)  Show  the  proposed  loan  is  ot  sound 
value. 

(5)  Show  that  the  past  earnings  record 
and  future  prospects  of  the  firm  Indicate 
ability  to  repay  the  loan  and  other  fixed 
debt,  if  any,  out  of  profits. 

(6)  If  the  venture  is  a  new  business,  be 
able  to  provide  from  his  own  resources  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  total  required  funds. 

AMOUNTS   AN   TERMS   OF   LOANS 

When  financing  is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms,  SBA  will  guarantee  up  to 
90  percent  or  $350,000,  whichever  U  less,  of  a 
bank  loan  to  a  small  firm. 

If  the  financing  In  the  entirely  from  a  pri- 
vate lender  or  an  SBA  guaranteed  loan  is  not 
available,  SBA  wUl  then  consider  advancing 
funds  on  an  immediate  participation  basis 
with  a  bank  to  make  the  loan.  SBA  wUl  con- 
sider making  a  direct  loan  only  when  these 
other  forms  of  financing  are  not  obtainable. 

The  agency's  share  of  a  participation  loan 
may  not  at  the  present  time  exceed  $l50,00a 
Direct  loans  may  not  exceed  $100,000. 

Most  SBA  loans  may  be  for  as  long  as  10 
years,  but  this  period  has  been  extended  to 
15  years  in  the  case  of  loans  to  construct 
facilities.  Working  capital  loans  usually  are 
limited  to  six  years. 

Interest  rates  on  SBA's  portion  of  immedi- 
ate participation,  as  weU  as  direct  loans,  may 
not  exceed  S^i  percent.  The  bank  sets  the 
Interest  rate  (not  to  exceed  8  percent  simple 
Interest)  on  guaranteed  loans  and  its  por- 
tion of  Immediate  participation  loans. 

Security  for  a  loan  may  consist  of  one 
or  more  of  these :  mortgage  on  land,  a  build- 
ing and/or  equipment;  assignment  of  ware- 
house receipts  for  marketable  merchandise; 
a  mortgage  on  chattels;  guarantees  or  per- 
sonal endorsements,  and  in  some  instances, 
assignment  of  current  receivables.  A  pledge 
or  mortgage  on  inventories  usually  Is  not  sat- 
isfactory coUateral,  unless  the  inventories  ar* 
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•tored  in  a  bonded  or  otherwise  acceptable 
warehouse. 

LOAK  FBOCaAJCS  NtlMEROVS  AND  VAKIZD 

SBA  operates  a  variety  of  separate  loan 
programs  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  small 
businesses.  For  example.  Its  machine  tool 
loan  program  Is  designed  to  help  a  small 
businessman  operating  a  plant  making  metal 
products  get  the  newest  machine  tools. 

Such  tools  are  defined  by  SBA  as  power- 
driven  machines,  not  portable  by  hand,  and 
used  to  shape  or  form  metal. 

If  a  bank  will  make  the  loan  under  SBA's 
guarantee  program,  the  agency  can  guar- 
cuitee  up  to  1360,000,  or  75  percent  of  the 
loan,  whichever  Is  smaller.  If  a  guaranteed 
loan  Is  not  available,  but  a  bank  will  par- 
ticipate immediately,  SBA  can  lend  up  to 
9150,000,  or  75  percent  of  the  loan,  which- 
ever Is  smaller.  If  no  bank  participation  is 
available,  SBA  may  make  a  direct  loan  of  up 
to  $100,000.  Ix>an  proceeds  must  be  used  to 
finance  up  to  85  percent  of  the  delivered 
cost  of  the  new  machine  tools,  and  numerical 
controls  may  be  Included  In  the  financing. 

Loans  may  be  made  for  up  to  seven  years, 
the  only  collateral  required  being  the  ma- 
chine tools  purchased.  However,  personal 
guarantees  may  also  be  required. 

Interest  rates  on  SBA's  portion  of  im- 
mediate participation,  as  well  as  direct  loans, 
may  not  exceed  6  >^  percent.  The  bank  sets 
the  interest  rate  (not  to  exceed  8  percent 
simple  Interest)  on  guaranteed  loans  and  its 
portion  of  Immediate  participation  loans. 

The  SBA  also  operates  a  loan  program  to 
help  small  Itusinessmen  obtain  used  machine 
tools.  This  program  Is  modeled  closely  after 
the  new  machine  tool  loan  program. 

The  used  machine  tool  program  applies 
only  to  power-driven  machines,  not  portable 
by  band,  that  are  used  to  shape  or  form 
metal  and  were  manufactured  during  or  after 
1950  and  have  been  cleaned,  painted  and 
cycled. 

Purchasers  of  the  used  machinery  must 
provide  at  least  20  percent  of  the  cost.  The 
maxlnfium  term  of  the  SBA  loan  Is  five  years, 
amortized  on  a  monthly  basis. 

SBA  will  lend  up  to  (100,000  on  a  direct 
loan,  up  to  9150,000  on  a  bank  participation 
loan,  and  will  guarantee  up  to  9350.000  of  a 
bank  loan  made  for  the  purchase  of  used 
machine  tools. 

The  only  tangible  collateral  SBA  requires  Is 
a  first  lien  on  the  nxachlnery  acquired,  plus 
tmsecured  guarantees  in  some  cases,  and  a 
lessors's  agreement  if  the  machinery  Is  to 
be  located  in  leased  premises. 

To  qualify  for  a  loan,  a  firm  must  be  in 
sound  financial  condition  and  must  be  able 
to  give  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment. 

BXOAO  PEOCBAM  OF  OISASTEK  LOANS 

The  SBA  operates  a  broad  program  of  dis- 
aster loans.  Under  its  disaster  loan  program, 
the  SBA  made  millions  of  dollars  available 
to  the  victims  of  the '  flood  in  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  and  to  victims  of  hurricane-spawned 
floods  in  South  Texas. 

Disaster  loans  are  available  not  only  to 
small  businesses  but  also  to  individuals  and 
non-profit  organizations.  These  loans  are 
available  only  in  an  area  which  the  SBA  ad- 
ministrator has  declared  a  major  disaster 
area.  The  purpose  of  an  SBA  disaster  loan 
is  to  restore  the  victim's  home  or  business 
property  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  pre- 
disaster  condition.  If  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  new  home,  new  business,  or  insti- 
tutional facilities  on  a  different  site,  the  loan 
may  be  used  tar  that  purpose. 

In  the  case  of  a  loan  to  an  Individual,  the 
loan  may  be  used  to  repair  or  replace  dam- 
aged furniture  and  other  household  belong- 
ings as  well  as  real  estate.  A  business  dis- 
aster loan  may  be  used  to  repair  or  replace 
buildings,  fixtures,  machinery,  equipment, 
and  Inventory. 

There  is  no  statutory  limit  on  the  amoimt 
of  a  loan.  However,  it  may  not  exceed  the- 
actual   tangible   loss  suffered   1^  a  disaster 


victim,  less  ahy  amount  be  has  recovered 
from  insuranre  or  obtained  from  other 
sources  for  purposes  of  rehabilitation. 

There  is  no!  specific  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  collaleral  as  security  for  a  disaster 
loan,  but  applicants  are  expected  to  pledge 
whatever  coU»teral  they  can  furnish.  The 
SBA  gives  consideration  to  the  moral  risk 
Involved  and  to  evidence  showing  a  reason- 
able prospect  that  the  loan  will  be  repaid. 

The  interest  rate  on  an  SBA  direct  disaster 
loan  is  3  percent  a  year.  When  a  bank  shares 
in  a  disaster  lean  to  a  business,  the  interest 
rate  on  the  S9A  portion  is  limited  to  3  per- 
cent a  year.  However,  the  bank  may  fix  the 
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rate    on    its 
limits." 

SBA  also  ba^a  loan  program  for  snxall  busi- 
nesses in  rural  areas  which  suffer  economic 
injury  becausa  of  natural  disasters.  To  qual- 
ify, the  small  business  must  be  located  in 
an  area  whlcH  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
declares  a  natural  disaster  area  because  of 
drought,  excessive  rainfall,  a  freeze,  or  sim- 
ilar occurrence,  The  business  must  also  have 
suffered  "substantial  economic  injury"  be- 
cause the  disaster  has  prevented  the  firm's 
farmer-customers  from  continuing  their  nor- 
mal trade  opetatlons. 

ECONOMIC  pPPORTTTNrrY   IA3AN  PROGRAM 

Another  lo^n  program  administered  by 
SBA  which  Cdngress  recently  authorized  in 
Title  rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
is  aimed  at  helping  very  small  firms  to  be 
established  orj  to  operate.  This  program  is 
geared  to  helping  stimulate  business  activity 
In  slum  areas  ^nd  to  help  individuals  without 
financial  resoufces,  but  who  show  some  busi- 
ness ablUty,  tp  establish  their  own  enter- 
prises. 

stimulating   small    business 
ghetto  areas  has  caught  on 
a  number  of  bills  now  pend- 
Ide  numerous  federal  Incen- 
tives to  encoui^ge  such  activity. 

The  SBA  Economic  Opportunity  Loan  pro- 
g^rams  provides!  loans  and  management  assist- 
ance for  (1)  low  income  persons  living  in 
poverty,  and  ()2)  persons  lacking  equal  op- 
portunity wh(i  are  above  the  poverty  level, 
but  cannot  qiialify  for  SBA's  regular  busl- 
nes  loans.  Thej  can  borrow  up  to  925.000.  de- 
pending on  tne  type  of  business  and  their 
needs.  The  interest  rate  is  6!^  percent,  lower 
in  designated '  depressed  areas.  Loans  and 
management  assistance  are  available  under 
two  separate  p9rts  of  the  program,  known  as 
EOL  I  and  EOL  n. 

EOL  I  is  a*  expanded  version  of  SBA's 
Economic  Opportunity  Assistance  program, 
started  in  1964L 

EOL  II  U  a  liw  program  that  assisu  people 
who  have  suffered  from  lack  of  opportunity 
and  as  a  resul^,  have  not  had  the  chance  to 
compete  in  bittiness  on  equal  terms. 

EOL  I  is  designed  primarily  to  help  people 
already  in  business  whose  Income  provides 
them  and  theiij  families  with  only  a  marginal 
existence.  Theite  is  no  fixed  Income  level  for 
eligibility.  Each  applicant  is  considered  Indi- 
vidually. Consideration  also  is  gven  to  appli- 
cations for  ne^  businesses  when  these  pro- 
vide opportunities  not  traditionally  available 
to  low  income  ^oups.  or  fill  an  economic  need 
in  the  commuliity.  To  be  eligible,  an  appli- 
cant's income  onust  be  below  the  level  re- 
quired to  meet  his  and  his  family's  basic 
needs.  J 

EOL  II  is  designed  to  help  people  whose  in- 
comes provide  !more  than  a  marginal  exist- 
ence but  who,  because  of  a  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity, have  b«en  handicapped  in  establish- 
ing or  expanding  small  business.  Applicants 
must  have  some  experience,  training,  or  edu- 
cation that  shows  strong  managerial  ability. 
In  making  EOL  loans,  SBA  encourages  indi- 
viduals who  sefk  its  assistance  in  expanding 
or  establishing  j 

(1)  Businesses  engaged  In  manufacturing, 
research  and  development,  wholesaling,  and 
distribution. 


(2)  Businessei  offering  opportunities  for 
substantial  growth. 

(3)  Firms  that  strengthen  the  economy  oi 
low  income  are9s  by  providing  services  or 
products  not  stdflciently  available. 

(4)  Retail  and  service  businesses  offering 
new  opporttmltlM. 

(5)  Business^  tliat  employ  the  unem- 
ployed, unsklUeid,  and/or  underemployed, 
especially  when  these  offer  employees  the 
opportunity  to  upgrade  their  skills. 

Many  economic  opportunity  loan  recipi- 
ents need  management  assistance  and  SBA 
can  require  a  re^pient  to  take  some  form  of 
management  training,  such  as  bookkeeping 
or  selling,  either  before  or  after  the  loan  is 
approved.  j 

In  conslderlngjeconomic  opportunity  loans. 
SBA  relaxes  tracstlonal  credit  standards  and 
places  greater  entphasis  on  the  character  and 
abiUty  of  the  individual.  Before  a  loan  Is 
granted,  however.  SBA  must  establish  that 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  the  loan  can 
be  repaid  from  tbe  earnings  of  the  business. 

The  agency  encourages  bank  participation 
in  the  economic  opportunity  loan  program. 
Such  loans  made  by  banks  can  be  guaranteed 
by  SBA  up  to  tie  ftUl  amoimt  of  the  loan. 

LEASE    OTTASANTEE    PBOGRAM 

One  of  the  latest  of  the  government's 
projects  to  helpi  the  small  businessman  Is 
the  lease  guarantee  program.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, SBA  is  authorized  to  guarantee  or  In- 
sure lease  rental  payments  of  small  business 
firms  that  have  been  displaced  by  federally 
financed  or  assisted  construction,  or  those 
firms  which  are  operated  by  persons  who  are 
economically  disadvantaged. 

The  program  Was  launched  formally  on  a 
pilot  basis  last  JMay.  It  will  enable  smaU 
business  firms  t^  rent  space  at  prime  loca- 
tions without  the  necessity  of  a  triple  A  rat- 
ing that  requires  a  net  worth  of  $1  million. 

The  first  pilot  project  is  located  at  MobU*. 
Ala.  The  project  Involves  development  of  a 
shopping  center  to  provide  space  for  12  small 
businessmen  who  have  been  displaced  by  an 
urban  renewal  project.  Another  lease  guar- 
antee project  is  wanned  for  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  additional  pilot  projects  are  under  study 
in  Chicago.  Miami,  and  Philadelphia, 

Within  the  2  to  6  percent  limitation  on 
guarantee  on  anfiual  rentals,  a  uniform  fee 
schedule  has  be«n  developed  to  assure  that 
the  program  will  be  a  sound  and  self-sus- 
taining one.  Each  participant  will  pay  his  fair 
share  of  the  costs.  No  subsidy  Is  involved. 

The  SBA  has  developed  both  a  program  for 
participation  by  private  sureties  and  a  direct 
program  for  use  when  necessary.  The  SBA 
operating  plan  his  been  presented  in  a  series 
of  regional  conferences  to  insurance  commis- 
sioners and  to  the  major  insurance  com- 
panies. Participation  agreements  have  been 
signed  with  sevsal  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies. 

MANAGE MEI#r    ASSISTANCE   PROGRAM 

Of  equal  importance  to  its  loan  program, 
in  the  opinion  o^  many  SBA  officials.  Is  the 
rogram  of  management  as- 
11  business  firms.  This  Is 
!lp  the  small  businessman 
that  he  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  repay  his  assistance  loan  when  the 
time  comes.  A  kfy  element  in  the  manage- 
ment assistance  itrogram  is  the  Service  Corps 
of  Retired  Executives,  known  as  SCORE. 

The  volunteer  members  of  this  corps  are 
seasoned,  successful  men — retailers,  produc- 
tion analysts,  oflSce  managers,  lawyers,  engi- 
neers, accountants,  economists,  bankers,  ad- 
vertising and  ptibllc  relations  men,  sales 
managers,  wholtesders,  controllers,  plant 
managers,  and  m^y  more. 

According  to  9BA,  they  are  experts  wbo 
appreciate  what  small  business  means  to 
American  free  eniterprlse.  Prom  this  convic- 
tion they  serve  iVlthout  fee  and  stand  ready 
to  share  their  ezpierience  and  know-bow  with 
any  small  businessman  who  needs  help. 
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Because  of  the  broad  range  of  expert 
knowledge  in  tlie  corps,  whatever  a  small 
liuslnessman's  particular  headache  or  need, 
SCORE  is  almost  certain  to  be  able  to  come 
up  with  the  expert. 

The  corps  was  formed  in  late  1984.  but  it 
tlready  has  more  than  3.000  counselors  at 
work  across  the  nation,  most  of  them  in  or 
near  the  metropolitan  areas. 

Who  qualifies  for  SCORE  service? 

Any  small  businessman — in  most  cases 
with  25  or  fewer  employees.  He  doesn't  have 
to  be  in  trouble  to  qualify.  Whether  he  has  a 
ipedflc  worry,  or  whether  he  simply  feels  his 
operation  is  a  bit  stale  and  needs  a  new 
slant,  be  quaUfles. 

The  approach  of  SCORE  counselors  is 
simple.  The  counselor  merely  visits  the  small 
businessman  in  his  operation  for  an  on-the- 
spot  observation  and  analysis.  If  the  coun- 
selor does  not  think  he  has  the  tmswers,  he'll 
call  In  other  SCORE  experts  to  have  a  look. 

A  small  businessman  does  not  have  to  be 
sn  SBA  borrower  to  qualify  for  SCORE  as- 
sistance. In  fact,  he  doesn't  have  to  be  in 
business.  The  man  who  is  seriously  thinking 
Of  going  Into  business  can  use  SCORE  ex- 
perts to  help  him  plan. 

Tbt  cost  of  SCORE  services  is  nominal. 
There  is  no  fee.  The  only  charge  is  the  actual 
out-of-pocket  travel  and  other  expenses  of 
the  coimselor. 

SBA  caUs  SCORE  "the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  purpose"  behind  SBA  itself.  It  claims 
hundreds  of  small  businessmen  have  been 
helped  to  greater  success  by  the  advice  of 
SCORE  counselors. 

SBA  also  has  a  series  of  Management 
Course  Presentations  deaUng  with  various 
management  subjects.  They  are  for  the  use 
of  coordinators  and  Instructors  of  SBA  co- 
sponsored  administrative  management 
couiaes. 

Each  volume  is  designed  to  aid  the  course 
leader  in  preparing  one  or  more  sessions  of 
a  management  course.  The  package  Includes 
a  teaching  outUne,  a  text,  vUual  aids,  hand- 
out materials  for  class  members,  caae  ma- 
terial, suggested  homework  assignments,  and 
a  blbUography.  From  these  presentations, 
the  course  coordinator  has  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects from  which  to  choose  in  preparing  a 
six.  eight,  or  10-week  administrative  manage. 
ment  course. 

.The  SBA  Administrative  Management 
Course  Program  was  started  with  two  courses 
In  1954,  in  cooperation  with  educaUonal  in- 
stituUons,  to  bring  modern  management 
imowledge  and  techniques  to  the  owners  and 
managers  of  small  bvislneases.  More  than 
1,200  American  vmlversitles,  colleges,  and 
local  school  systems  have  co-sponsored 
courses  with  SBA. 

SBA's  aim  is  to  bring  these  courses  to  addl- 
^nsJ  oommuniUes,  especiaUy  those  under 
26,000  populaUon  and  whose  business  estab- 
Uahmente  are  all  relatively  small  and  never 
MTO  had  admlnlatraUve  management  in- 
rtnictlon. 

PROCUaKMXMT   ASSISTANCE 

One  of  the  major  activities  of  the  govern- 
■wit  in  aiding  the  small  businessman  U  in 
«»e  field  of  procurement  assistance.  This  la 
•program  that  puts  dollars  into  the  small 
ouslnesBman's  pocket. 

SBA  provides  personal  assistance  to  small 
^^men  desiring  to  bid  on  government 
cootrtctB.  In  addition,  the  Defense  Depart- 
menthas  a  special  staff  which  seeks  to  chan- 
Si  to^  "'ntractB  to  eligible  small  bus!- 

Tht  SBA  Issues  "Certificates  of  Compe- 
^cy  to  small  firms  whose  ability  to  per- 
■l?2.'_5fr*""°*"*  contract  U  questioned 
™«»  certificates  are  Issued  only  after  SBA 
"iwsmake  a  thorough  study  of  the  firm 
m  ^eetlon.  and  are  sent  to  the  federal  con- 
«ettag  agency  which  has  questioned  the 
Mtodal  or  productive  ability  of  low-bidding 
™su  nrma  to  perform  specific  contracts. 


In  the  period  from  January  to  June  of  this 
year,  the  agency  Issued  80  certificates  of  com- 
petency covering  contracts  valued  at  nearly 
916.8  million.  They  ranged  from  construction 
contracts  to  the  production  of  sophisticated 
components  for  space  vehicles.  During  fiscal 
year  1967,  137  certificates  were  issued  by  SBA 
covering  government  contracts  valued  at 
925.4  million.  All  government  purchasing 
offices  must  accept  the  agency's  certifications 
as  conclusive. 

In  carrying  out  this  procurement  aid  pro- 
gram, SBA  advises  the  small  businessman 
how  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  bid,  and  how 
to  decide  whether  he  Is  qualified  as  a  small 
business  bidder. 

Congress  has  established  the  poUcy  that 
"a  fair  proportion"  of  government  purchases 
and  contracts  or  subcontracts  shall  be  placed 
with  small  business  enterprises.  Consequent- 
ly, SBA  representatives  and  purchasing  offi- 
cials at  major  military  and  civilian  purchas- 
ing offices  set  aside  those  procurements  which 
they  believe  can  be  filled  by  small  business 
establishments.  Before  setting  aside  all  or 
part  of  a  purchase,  they  first  must  determine 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  small  firms  will 
bid  to  provide  the  government  a  satisfactory 
price.  Once  they  make  a  set-aside,  only  small 
firms  are  permitted  to  bid  on  it. 

SBA  participates  with  buying  agencies  in 
establishing  goals  for  contract  awsuxls  to 
small  business.  SBA  specialists  also  study 
purchasing  policies  and  review  individual 
purchases  at  major  buying  offices  to  see 
whether  the  agencies  are  awarding  a  fair 
share  of  their  contracts  to  smsOl  firms. 

The  agency  provides  special  counseling 
services  to  small  businesses  wishing  to  bid 
on  government  contracts  or  subcontracts. 
Specialists  at-varlous  regional  offices  will  tell 
the  small  businessman  how  to  proceed  and 
in  the  case  of  subcontracts  will  advise  the 
prime  contractor  of  the  small  business  firm's 
qualifications   for  subcontract  work. 

rOSEIGN    MASKXTS 

SBA  also  has  established  a  program  to  en- 
courage and  help  small  firms  to  beek  out 
and  cultivate  foreign  markets,  and  in  recent 
months  has  stepped  up  its  work  in  this  di- 
rection. The  agency  has  worked  out  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Commerce  Department 
wlilch  it  hopes  will  secure  for  SBA  "its  right- 
ful place"  in  the  promotion  of  small  business 
activity  in  the  lefcs  developed  countries. 

SBA  also  plans  to  offer  its  cooperation  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and.  Jointly  with 
the  Bank  SLnd  through  the  Foreign  Credit 
Insurance  AssoclaUon  (FCIA)  and  Its  mem- 
ber companies,  to  enter  into  an  Intensive 
briefing  program  to  make  the  Export-Import 
Bank  credit  and  FCIA  insurance  services 
more  familiar  to  the  small  business  com- 
munity. 

Simultaneously,  the  agency  will  endeavor 
to  Induce  the  Exim  Bank  and  FCIA  to  reap- 
praise their  loan  and  insurance  policies  with 
a  view  to  liberalizing  them  and  simplifying 
procedures  so  that  credit  and  Insurance  ap- 
plications by  small  business  concerns  may 
be  expedited  and  small  business  encouraged 
to  avail  itself  of  this  assistance. 

The  program  envisages  the  inclusion  of 
Commerce  Department  small  business  spe- 
cialists in  government-organized  trade  mis- 
sions and  trade  fairs,  and  the  stationing  of 
Commerce  Department  small  business  spe- 
cialists in  U.S.  embassies  and  consulates  in 
the  under-devfeloped  countries  where  the  op- 
portunities for  Joint  ventures  with  American 
small  business  concerns  offer  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  mutual  economic  benefits. 

Also  planned  is  a  program  to  educate  the 
small  business  community  on  the  tax  Incen- 
Uves  provided  by  the  Western  Hemisphere 
trade  corporations  concept.  Government  offi- 
cials say  experience  indicates  that  small 
business  concerns  are  not  familiar  with  this 
tax  legislation  and  feel  that  given  proper 
exposure  these  incentives  can  open  the  entry 
of  small  business  into  the  foreign  trade  field 


in  Latin  American  countries  and  thus  ad- 
vance the  President's  conunitment  to  tlie 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

SMAIX    BTTSXNESS    INVESTMENT    COMPANT 
PROGRAM 

The  Small  Business  Investment  Company 
program  operated  by  SBA  lias  provided  more 
than  91  billion  in  financing  to  small  busi- 
nesses since  it  was  established  in  1959.  The 
SBIC  program  is  regarded  as  one  of  SBA's 
most  Important  weapons  in  its  arsenal  of 
aids  to  small  business. 

An  SBIC  is  a  privately  owned  and  privately 
operated  small  business  inveslanent  company 
which  has  been  licensed  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  provide  equity  or 
venture  capital  and  long-term  loans  to  small 
firms.  SBICs  may  also  provide  management 
assistance  to  the  companies  they  finance. 

New  SBICs  obtain  their  initial  capital 
from  private  investors  and  may  get  match- 
ing funds  from  the  government.  An  SBIC 
finances  small  firms  In  two  ways — by  straight 
loans  and  by  equity-type  investments  which 
give  the  SBIC  actual  or  potential  ownership 
of  a  portion  of  a  small  firm's  stock.  SBICs 
are  intended  to  be  i>roflt-making  corpora- 
tions. The  program  was  established  to  meet 
the  financing  needs  of  small  businesses 
which  have  difficulty  obtaining  long-term  • 
capital  to  finance  their  growth.  Prior  to  es- 
tablishment of  the  program  there  were  few 
places  a  small  company  could  turn  for 
money,  once  It  had  exhausted  its  credit  from 
relatives  of  tl^e  owners,  friends,  banks,  and 
the  Small  Business  AdmliUstration. 

The  vast  majority  of  SBICs  are  owned  by 
relaUvely  small  groups  of  local  investors. 
The  stock  of  about  50  SBICs  Is  publicly 
trade,  and  more  than  80  are  partly  or  com- 
pletely   owned    by    commercial    banks. 

To  encourage  the  formation  of  SBICs,  Con- 
gress has  provided  a  number  of  tax  advan- 
tages. For  example,  a  shareholder  in  an  SBIC 
can  receive  long-term  capital  gain  when  his 
stock  is  sold  at  a  gain  and  an  unlimited 
ordinary  Income  deduction  when  sold  at  a 
loss.  A  special  benefit  arises  from  the  fact 
tliat  SBICs  are  allowed  a  deduction  of  100 
percent  of  dividends  received  from  a  taxable 
domestic  corporation  rather  than  the  85  per- 
cent deduction  allowed  most  corporate  tax- 
payers. SBICs  are  granted  relief  from  the 
tax  on  excess  accumulations  erf  surplus  amd 
may  qualify  for  relief  from  the  tax  on  per- 
sonal holding  companies.  Specific  provisions 
are  included  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  SBICs  to  take  full  deductions  against 
ordinary  Income  for  losses  sustained  on  con- 
vertible debentures,  or  on  stock  received 
throtigh  conversion  of  convertible  deben- 
tures. Loss  reserves  equal  to  a  mairiTnuTi 
of  10  percent  of  qualified  investments  are 
permissible. 

Since  its  Inception  in  1969  through  June 

30,  1967,  SBA  has  Invested  a  total  of  9354  mil- 
Uon  In  approved  loan  and  debenture  pur- 
chases under  the  SBIC  program,  nils  federal 
Investment  provided  more  than  91  blUion  in 
small  business  assistance. 

Small  Business  Administrator  Robert  C. 
Moot  recently  tallied  for  Congress  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  SBIC  program.  He  said  a 
new  reporting  system  for  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  assembled  data 
on  the  SBIC  portfolio  companies  as  of  March 

31,  1966,  on  about  6.000  small  business  con- 
cerns. Although  this  Is  not  complete  coverage, 
he  said  the  statistics  indicate  that  the  pro- 
gram has  materially  assisted  small  business 
concerns  and  contributed  to  the  general  eco- 
nomic growth  and  increased  emplojrment.  He 
gave  these  figures : 

(1)  Employment  of  portfolio  companies. 
2,900  concerns  obtained  9393  million  from 
SBICs  and  Increased  employment  by  45,689 
Jobs.  The  average  cost  per  Job  was  98,600. 

(2)  Gross  revenues  of  portfolio  companies. 
2,802  concerns  which  obtained  9395  miUion 
from  SBICs  reported  increases  in  gross  reve- 
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nues  of  11.1  billion — $2.82  for  each  91  of 
BBIC  flnancing. 

(3)  ProftU.  2,807  firms  that  obtained  $398 
million  from  SBICb  reported  an  over-all  net 
Increaae  In  profits  of  $19.7  million  after  al- 
lowing for  $3.8  million  In  losses  by  some  of 
the  newer  concerns  in  their  first  year  of 
operation. 

(4)  Assets.  3.123  firms  that  obtained  $424 
million  from  SBICs  reported  an  Increase  in 
assets  of  $1.18  billion — $2.80  for  each  $1  of 
SBIC  financing. 

(5)  Net  worth.  3.112  firms  that  obtained 
$423  million  from  SBICs  reported  an  increase 
In  net  wwth  of  $205  million. 

DErZirSX  DEPARTMKNT  SMALL  BUSINESS 
PROCRAM 

One  of  the  greatest  money  making  "assists" 
given  the  small  businessman  Is  that  provided 
by  the  Defense  Department's  small  business 
program.  This  program  is  designed  to  make 
sure  that  small  business  gets  a  fair  share  of 
govemment  defense  procurement  as  intended 
by  Congress. 

Tou  get  an  Idea  of  the  importance  of  this 
program  to  the  small  businessman  in  the 
figures  for  fiscal  1967.  In  that  year  small 
business  firms  received  $8.4  billion  in  defense 
prime  contract  awards,  an  increase  of  $749 
million  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  It  was 
the  blghest  dollar  volume  awarded  to  small 
business  firms  since  records  became  available 
In  fiscal  year  1951. 

In  flacal  1967  the  small  business  set-aside 
program  was  a  favorable  factor  in  the  total 
defense  dollars  awarded  to  small  business 
firms.  Small  firms  received  a  total  of  $1.9 
billion  in  awards  resulting  from  set-asldes. 
This  was  an  increase  of  $180  million  over 
fiscal  1966. 

Small  business  firms  participate  to  a  gen- 
erous degree  in  subcontracts  from  prime  de- 
fense contractors.  The  Defense  Department, 
for  example,  received  reports  showing  that 
subcontract  awards  made  by  large  firms  to 
small  business  firms  during  fiscal  1967  totaled 
$6.7  billion.  This  represented  an  Increase  of 
$1.6  billion  over  the  prior  fiscal  year.  Of  the 
$16.5  billion  in  subcontracts  awarded  by  large 
flrma  dxiring  flacal  1967,  43.3  percent  was 
committed  to  small  business  firms. 

Defense  Officials  point  out  that  the  figures 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  since  the  subcon- 
tracting figures  represent  only  those  awards 
to  small  business  firms  which  have  been 
made  by  large  defense  contractors  reporting 
under  the  Defense  Small  Business  Subcon- 
tracting Program. 

The  Defense  Department  helps  small  busi- 
nessmen participate  in  defense  contracts  by 
holding  procurement  conferences.  These 
usually  are  sponsored  by  state  Departments 
of  Commerce,  local  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
manufacturing  associations,  and  civil  groups. 
The  procurement  conference  programs  In- 
clude discussions  of  the  federal  contract 
process,  the  DOD  programs  for  small  busi- 
ness and  labor  surplus  area  firms,  the  show- 
ing of  current  bid  sets,  distribution  of  pro- 
curement pamphlets  and  brochures  on  sell- 
ing to  the  military,  and  the  procurement  or- 
ganizations and  activities  of  the  DOD. 

Activities  stressed  this  year  were  the  de- 
velopment of  small  business  area  councils 
and  the  training  of  small  business  speciallsta 
In  the  Defense  Department  to  assure  that 
they  are  sufficiently  knowledgeable  of  the 
procurement  process  to  give  one-stop  coun- 
seling services  to  business  firms.  The  depart- 
ment also  has  a  Defense  Indtistry  Advisory 
Council,  which  from  time  to  time  Includes 
representatives  of  small  business. 

DOD  works  with  SBA  to  provide  a  surveil- 
lance program  that  permits  the  SBA  to  re- 
view 'ttte  Defense  Small  Business  Program, 
Including  the  set-aside  program  and  its  ad- 
ministration. There  are  continual  discussloai 
with  SBA  to  determine  ways  and  means  of 


improving  thehmall  business  subcontracting 
program.  Representatives  of  SBA  and  DOD 
have  worked  tlosely  in  writing  regulations 
used  as  guidance  to  their  field  people  and  the 
Armed  Service^  Procurement  Regulation  are 
In  accord.  ' 

A  system  oft  weighted  guidelines  has  been 
developed  to  feward  with  extra  profit  con- 
tractors whose  small  business  subcontracting 
programs  are  above  average,  and  to  penalize 
those  who  are  below. 


COMMKCE     DCPARTBIENT     ROLE 

The  Department  of  Conunerce  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  rendering  assistance  to  small 
businessmen,  pjany  of  its  services,  such  as 
its  economic  development  loans,  its  numer- 
ous publications,  its  conference  programs, 
and  its  field  $ervlces,  are  tailored  with  the 
small  busines^an  in  mind,  recognizing  that 
he  niay  need  iCrom  the  department  services 
which  larger  Companies  are  able  to  provide 
for  themselvea 

From  1961  1|o  1965,  financial  assistance  to 
industry  throfigh  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  (ARA)  amounted  to  $173.1 
million.  A  suljstantiai  proportion  of  this,  if 
not  the  bulk,  ■(fent  to  borrowers  who  would  be 
considered  smttll  business  under  the  criteria 
used  by  the  Stoiall  Business  Administration. 

The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion (EDA),  svccessor  agency  to  ARA,  has  so 
far  (since  August  1965)  made  loans  totaling 
in  excess  of  $62  million,  of  which  63  percent 
went  to  small] business  firms  with  under  250 
employees.       I 

One  of  the  primary  missions  of  the  Com- 
merce Depart*ient  is  the  promotion  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  through  programs  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administration, 
and  the  Pat«it  Office.  Three  programs  of 
these  agencies  are  almost  exclusively  directed 
toward  small  business.  Ttjey  are: 

(1)  The  Stafe  Invention  Program.  This  fa- 
cilitates the  licensing,  development,  and  ex- 
ploitation of  inew  technology;  provides  en- 
couragement io  inventors;  and  focuses  com- 
munity attention  on  the  capital  and  manage- 
ment needs  of  inventors  and  the  Importance 
of  Invention-based  Industries  and  economic 
growth  whicl^  might  be  achieved.  This  Is  a 
new  cooperatitre  program  and  is  being  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Commerce  Joint- 
ly with  state  economic  development  agencies, 
universities  and  colleges,  professional  associ- 
ations, and  lobal  Chamliers  of  Conmierce. 

(2)  The  Infjention  Referral  Center  Pro- 
gram. This  prc>gram  i>rovides  for  referring  to 
approriate  agfncies  inventions  submitted  to 
the  governmaCt  and  handles  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  problems  of  Inventors,  com- 
plaints, requ«sta  for  assistance,  and  many 
other  difficulties  faced  by  inventors  and 
technologically^  based  firms. 

(3)  State  irechnical  Services  Program. 
This  programi  encourages  greater  utilization 
of  the  potenlilals  of  advanced  technological 
know-how  available  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  While  these  services  are  Intended 
for  industry  .  generally,  they  can  l>e  most 
helpful  to  small  business.  President  Johnson 
recognized  this  when  he  signed  the  State 
Technical  Seitvices  Act.  saying  that  it  would 
"do  for  the  American  businessman  what 
the  .  .  ■  Agricultural  Elxtension  Service  has 
done  for  the  American  farmer." 

OTHER     COMMCRCE     DEPARTMENT     PROCRAHS 

Domestic  Industrial  Analysis.  Each  day, 
representatives  of  bulsness — large  and  small 
firms  alike — ere  meeting  and  woi^lng  with 
the  domeetio  industry  ^>ecialists  In  the 
Business  and  Defense  Services  Administra- 
tion. Housed  in  BDSA  are  a  niunber  of  im- 
portant programs:  (1)  domestic  industrial 
and  marketlkig  reporting;  (3)  industrial 
modemlzatloB  and  productivity  studies;  (3) 
government  .buslneae    relations    activltlee; 


(4)  assistance  Io  other  agencies  in  busi- 
ness matters;  ({)  foreign  trade  commodity 
activities;  and  6)  Industrial  mobilization 
preparedness.        > 

The  industrial  analysis  of  BDSA  cover 
more  than  424  industries  in  manufacturing, 
and  several  hundred  mwe  industries  in  con- 
struction,  distrinution,   and   service   trades. 

The  Office  of  Weld  Services,  In  turn,  serves 
the  business  copununlty,  both  small  and 
large,  through  the  department's  more  than 
40  field  offices  across  the  country.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Cenius  and  the  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Economics  gather  much  of  the  primary 
data  so  essential  |to  decision-making  in  busi- 
ness. I 

Export  Sales.  The  Commerce  Department 
has  established  a  "piggyback"  program  as  an 
aid  to  the  small  business  community.  It  helps 
small  businesses  not  equipped  to  sell  their 
products  abroad  to  arrange  with  other  com- 
panies already  established  in  overseas  mar- 
kets to  sell  fop|^  them.  So-called  "country 
desk"  officers  in  {the  Bureau  of  International 
Commerce  (BIC)  study  markets  around  ttie 
world.  Industry  specialists  In  the  BDSA 
evaluate  the  potentials  for  particular  com- 
modities in  overseas  markets.  This  informa- 
tion, although  designed  for  all  types  of  busi- 
nesses, is  particularly  useful  for  small  busi- 
ness firms  which  generally  lack  funds  and 
facilities  for  in-depth  market  research.  Sucti 
foreign  market  Ibformation  as  well  as  other 
information  gat)iered  and  developed  by  the 
department  fiowi  to  the  business  community 
via  various  department  periodicals  and  other 
publications. 

Procurement  \Assistance.  The  Commerce 
Department,  thxough  its  Business  and  De- 
fense AdminlstRitlon,  cooperates  with  the 
Department  of  t>efense  In  running  a  series 
of  procurement  inferences. 

Helping  Minority  Businessmen.  The  Com- 
merce Department  operates  a  special  affirma- 
tive program  to  help  the  Negro  businessman. 
One  step  is  to  promote  greater  openings  in 
franchise  operations.  Backed  by  management 
training  and  dnancial  assistance  from  a 
sound  company «. the  Negro  businessman  can 
build  profits  foi*  himself  and  the  parent  or- 
ganization, j 

A  second  Initiative  in  this  program  is  to 
promote  forma$lon  of  self-help  groups  by 
small  businessn^en  who  sell  Identical  prod- 
ucts or  services.  t>'or  example,  group  buying  by 
operators  of  sn^all  dry  cleaning  establish- 
ments aids  in  ^tting  costs  and  Increasing 
the  efficiency  an^  profitability  of  their  indi- 
vidual businesses. 

A  third  initiative  of  the  department's  pro- 
gram is  to  encourage  gruarantees  for  collateral 
for  loans  to  minority  businessmen  through 
voluntary  participation  in  nonprofit  credit 
support  organiaations  by  businessmen  and 
nonprofit  foundations. 

fHX   OtTTLOOK 

Indications  ane  that  the  smsdl  businessman 
will  get  more,  not  less,  help  from  the  gov- 
ernment in  condng  years.  Congress  already  Is 
considering  bills  to  strengthen  his  protec- 
tion under  franchising  arrangements.  They 
will  not  pass  this  year,  but  imdoubtedly  will 
be  revised  in  the  next  session. 

The  Justice  Department  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  are  constantly  on  the  alert 
to  prevent  big  business  practices  adverse  to 
the  small  businessman. 

President  Jol|nson  has  shown  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  Welfare  of  the  "little  fellow" 
in  business.  Judt  recently  he  Issued  a  memo- 
randum to  the  heads  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Atomic  Energy  Commlsslou,  the 
General  Servlc^  Administration,  and  th* 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion— the  maj^r  govemment  procurement 
agencies — ^urgins  them  to  see  that  small  busi- 
ness gets  B  sUlT bigger  share  of  government 
contract  awards. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or  CAUFOuna 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Jdr.  President,  I  was 
honored  to  speak  before  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  California  at  the  Shera- 
ton-Palace Hotel  In  San  Francisco  on 
Friday,  December  15.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  partial  text  of  my  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  partial 
text  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Facing  Reaixtt  nt  am  Iirsactmx  World 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Commonwealth  Club  of  San 
Francisco,  I  am  honored  to  return  to  San 
Francisco  as  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  draws  to  a  close.  Its  record,  like 
those  of  most  of  its  predecessors,  was  both 
good  and  I>ad.  For  our  State  of  California, 
there  were  a  number  of  significant  gains.  The 
Senate  has  recognized  that  there  is  a  national 
obligation  to  preserve  the  ancient  coastal 
redwoods.  Our  bill  has  a  very  good  chance 
of  favorable  House  consideration  next  year, 
and  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  it  is  on  its 
way  to  enactment. 

We  have  made  some  progress  with  the 
water  problem.  I  sponsored  a  bill,  now  the 
law,  authorizing  the  Federal  Oovernment  to 
participate  in  a  Joint  venture  with  public 
•gencies  and  private  utilities  to  construct 
a  44-acre  Island  a  mile  off  the  Orange  County 
ooast  line  on  which,  by  nuclear  power,  150 
million  gallons  of  potable  water  will  be  made 
from  the  sea,  to  nm  into  the  water  system 
which  services  the  whole  metropolitan  area. 
In  addition,  more  electricity  will  be  manu- 
factured in  the  process  than  Is  produced  to- 
day at  Hoover  Dam.  In  northern  California  I 
authored  a  bill,  now  law,  authorizing  a  tlOO 
million  reclamation  project,  repayable  by 
the  users  to  bring  badly  needed  additional 
water  from  the  San  Luis  reservoir  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  across  the  Pacheco  pass, 
to  San  Jose,  the  rest  of  Santa  Clara  County, 
and  the  Counties  of  San  Benito,  Santa  Cruz 
and  Monterey  as  well.  These  counties  were 
not  included  in  the  Feather  River  plan. 

The  fight  against  air  pollution  has  been 
widely  expanded,  and  Califorma's  standards 
win  remain  intact,  tougher  than  those  es- 
tablished by  Congress  for  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  v 

This  session  has  labored  under  a  growing 
cloud  of  fiscal  confusion  and  danger,  pro- 
duced by  a  widening  gap  between  Federal 
income  and  Federal  expenditure.  A  priority 
task  has  been  to  reduce  non-essential  spend- 
ing. We  have  lived  through  deficits  before, 
but  it  is  now  apparent  to  all  that  the  na- 
tional government  cannot  be  annually  pro- 
grammed around  a  vacuiun  of  30  billion  dol- 
Iw.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, of  which  I  am  a  member,  cut  nearly 
an  billion  dollars  from  this  year's  appropria- 
Bons.  In  the  closing  week  of  the  session. 
Congress  reduced  expendlttires  by  over  four 
bUllon  dollars. 

^"•"^^t^lons  on  spending  have  intensified 
w«  arguments  over  continuation  of  major 
«deral  grant  programs.  Last  summer's 
"ape  riots  showed  how  little  progress  has 
Been  made  in  the  search  for  the  cavises  and 
cure  of  urban  unrest. 

TWs  great,  free  republic  was  founded  upon 
«^t  for  law  and  order,  and  if  we  keep  it, 
•nH  because  we  maintain  that  respect, 

Ma  penalize  those  who  break  the  law  and 
»no  thus  show  dlwespect  for  It.  Solving  the 
i^oojems  of  the  American  ghetto  U  basic  to 


our  survival.  Inculcating  respect  for  our 
system  is  fundamental.  The  solution  is  surely 
variegated.  It  includes  education,  manpower 
training,  decent  housing,  recognldon  that 
the  digiUty  of  the  individual  Is  important 
and  that  an  American  ought  to  t>e  judged 
on  bis  worth  as  a  constructive,  law-abiding 
citizen,  and  not  on  his  patrimony  or  his 
creed.  That  is  part  of  the  American  dream. 
Certainly,  the  nation  has  a  role  to  play  in 
seeking  to  make  it  come  true.  Legislative 
programs  like  Model  ClUes  and  Read  Start 
have,  I  think,  proved  themselves  and  ought 
to  be  past  partisan  cavil.  A  full  evaluation 
of  all  programs  associated  with  the  war  on 
poverty  is  still  required,  but  this  ought  not 
to  imply  that  the  Congress  is  indifferent  to 
this  critical  problem.  I  cite  an  example.  This 
year's  poverty  bill  was  once  marked  for  early 
burial  in  the  House.  But  when  the  oratory 
ended  and  the  final  vote  came,  it  was  passed 
by  the  largest  margin  in  history.  There  is 
now  substantial  bipartisan  agreement  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  act  to  help 
save  our  cities.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  whole  problem  requires  leadership  from 
the  top,  which  is  largely  lacking  today  in 
Washington. 

We  have  the  same  bipartisan  view  regard- 
ing education.  Local  taxes,  particularly  prop- 
erty taxes,  have  made  it  Impossible  for  subur- 
ban school  districts  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
city  center.  The  urban  school  lias  l>ecome  a 
major  focus  of  Federal  educational  legisla- 
tion. In  this  year's  Senate  bill  on  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  there  were  no  less 
than  23  constructive  Republican  amend- 
ments, all  aimed  at  this  problem  and  all  ac- 
cepted unanimously.  The  national  philos- 
ophy, as  it  has  formed  since  the  Land  Ordi- 
nance of  1786  and  Lincoln's  Land  Grant 
College  Act,  follows  closely  the  dictum  of 
the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft  who  believed 
strongly  in  local  control  of  education.  Every 
piece  of  Federal  legislation  since  his  time 
has  contained  a  strong  caveat  against  Fed- 
eral domination  of  the  education  of  our 
children. 

In  this  fast-moving  final  third  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  the  development  of 
American  education.  In  keeping  with  our 
democratic  traditions,  has  become  a  vital 
factor  in  our  national  growth.  The  uncertain 
future  for  this  insecure  world  requires  all  of 
us  to  look  at  our  own  first.  America  cannot 
venture  forth — she  cannot  successfully  dis- 
charge the  inevitable  burden  of  world  lead- 
ership for  peace  with  honor,  unless  she  has 
met  her  responsibilities  at  home. 

We  live  in  a  dynamic  world.  That  great 
American  philosopher,  whose  views  are  im- 
bedded in  the  minds  of  more  than  one  gen- 
eration of  thinking  Americans,  Mr.  Alfred 
North  Whitehead,  has  written,  "The  major 
advances  In  civilization  are  processes  that 
all  but  wreck  the  societies  in  which  they 
occur."  Our  era  is  memorable  for  its  rapid 
pace  and  rapid  change.  There  has  been  more 
scientific  progress  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
certainly  in  the  last  century,  than  there  has 
been  in  the  last  2,000  years.  Stanford  Uni- 
versity has  created  the  genetic  materials 
of  a  Uving  virus  in  a  test  tube.  The  trouble 
is  that  human  virtue  has  not  kept  pace  with 
science.  Many  wonder  whether  so-called  ad- 
vances have  not  forever  permanently  altered 
and  perhaps  destroyed  much  of  the  blessings 
of  a  familiar,  happier,  and  far  more  simple 
age. 

For  the  past  twenty  years,  Americans  have 
tended  to  view  the  world  as  divided  between 
those  who  believe  In  democracy  and  those 
bound  to  a  dogmatic  doctrine  of  materialism 
and  revolution.  Mentally  dividing  the  world 
in  this  manner  between  Communists  and  the 
PVee  has  given  us  a  kind  of  moral  certainty. 
The  Cold  War  made  it  easy  to  understand  the 
world.  If  the  other  fellow  is  a  devil,  how  much 
more  certain  are  we  in  our  own  cause? 

Americans  have  assiuned  that  other  peo- 
ples who  see  life  g^enerally  aa  we  do,  or,  at 
any    rate,    don't    like    dictatorships,    would 


agree  to  Joint  measures  of  defense  against  a 
common  potential  enemy.  We  sought  to  ap- 
ply the  old  American  axiom,  "In  union  there 
is  strength."  to  the  nation  states  of  the  world, 
and  by  a  policy  of  collective  security,  create 
a  far  greater  defensive  strength  than  any 
one  of  us  could  create  alone. 

But  these  formulae  have  run  up  against 
limits.  The  holocausts  of  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond World  Wars  should  have  made  it  pain- 
fully clear  to  all  how  suicidal  and  self-de- 
feating is  global  conmct.  If  war  on  a  broad 
scale  means  self-destruction,  neither  the 
United  States,  nor  any  Western  democracy 
acting  alone,  can  operate  as  the  world's 
policeman.  No  one  nation  is  strong  or  safe 
enough  to  set  aright  the  wrongs  of  all  others 
without  risking  a  Frankenstein  fate  for  it- 
self. 

Even  the  concept  of  Joint  action  sometimes 
seems  less  urgent  now,  as  leaders  in  the  So- 
viet Union  promise  more  cars  and  refrigera- 
tors for  their  i>eople.  Some  sophisticated,  less 
doct3-lnalre  Communists  in  countries,  like 
Yugoslavia,  have  begun  to  speak  of  economic 
freedom  and  to  toy  with  the  profit  motive. 
Our  allies  in  Western  Europe,  weary  at  the 
end  of  empire,  show  little  abiding  concern 
for  the  future  of  the  territories  In  Africa 
and  Asia  which  they  once  ruled. 

But  In  the  new  emerging  states,  the  de- 
structive posslbiltles  of  nuclear  power  in 
warfare  are  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  In 
the  Near  East,  where  the  world  has  endxired 
a  major  conflict  in  each  of  the  last  three 
decades,  we  may  again  see  another  grim 
round  which  could  Include  the  whole  gamut 
of  obliterating  devices,  nation  which  lacks 
the  technical  know-how  to  use  than  can 
easily  apply  to  a  friendly  Soviet  technician 
to  aim  it  properly,  to  arm  its  warhead  and 
inform  the  local  commander  to  press  button 
A.  And  if,  he  falls  there,  he  can  always  try 
standby  button  B.  Wlille  the  concept  of  Joint 
action  weakens,  the  nimaber  of  challenges  to 
world  stablUty  do  not  dimlnlBh.  They  seem 
to  Increase  and  intensify. 

These  limits  on  American  power  are  poig- 
nantly evident  in  the  continuing  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  are  repeatetly  warned 
that  American  military  action  may  provoke 
the  Communists  to  launch  World  War  in. 
Our  Treasury,  as  I  have  mentioned  earlier, 
is  ruimlng  a  huge  deficit.  Our  European  allies 
speak  of  dangers  to  both  Ehiropean  and  Amer- 
ican business  If  our  economic  house  is  not 
set  in  order  including  some  kind  of  anti-in- 
flation tax  law.  Rumor  has  It  that  the  com- 
pletely Incredible  President  of  France  now 
seeks  to  lure  Spain  into  cancelling  her  de- 
fense agreements  with  our  country  in  ex- 
change for  a  ticket  for  admission  Into  the 
Common  Market.  The  western  world  begins 
clearly  to  understand  what  Churchill  had  In 
mind  in  recalling  the  largest  and  most  bxir- 
densome  cross  he  had  to  bear  In  the  Second 
World  War. 

Many  Americans,  remembering  the  great 
conclave  at  the  War  Memorial  Opera  House 
in  1945,  still  hope  to  see  the  United  Na- 
tions with  a  worldwide  responsibility  for 
peace  and  stability.  Last  month,  the  Senate 
called  upon  the  Administration  to  seek  set- 
tlement in  Viet  Nam  through  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council.  I  favored  that 
measure,  but,  aa  I  said  In  this  city  some 
weeks  earlier,  the  United  Nations  does  not 
have  the  presence  in  Southeast  Asia  to  facili- 
tate a  settlement.  Not  the  necessary  experi- 
ence, nor  the  cadres  of  experienced  diplomats, 
nor  the  lines  of  communication,  nor  the 
p>ossibillty  of  establishing  an  adequate  force 
to  guarantee  a  settlement  are  available  to 
the  U.N.  in  this  region.  The  Near  East  is  the 
likely  place  to  begin  to  use  a  U.N.  peace 
force  in  a  broader  role.  The  recent  events  on 
Cyprus  have  deepened  my  conviction.  In  the 
Near  East,  as  contrasted  with  Southeast  Asia, 
the  U.N.  has  a  long  record  of  patient  and 
humanitarian  work  for  peace,  where  all  the 
nations  Involved  have  long  l>een  JJJ/t.  mem- 
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ben.  The  United  NaUons  U  not  now  eqiilpped 
to  be  a  worldwide  peacekeeping  organlzaUon. 
Only  the  pious,  unrealistic  ezpressloB  of 
eternal  hope  could  lead  anyone  to  think  the 
VJS.  can  do  the  Job  without  prior  agreement 
ajnong  the  major  powers.  To  Bozne,  tbe  wish 
bas  simply  become  father  to  the  tbought. 
Meanwhile,  the  one  language  which  any 
would-be  aggressor  understands  is  the  lan- 
guage of  strength  of  his  potential  quarry 
and  its  friends.  The  interdependence  of  free 
nations  for  purposes  of  their  common  de- 
fense remains  the  best  deterrent  to  attack 
and  aggression. 

As  we  convene  for  the  second  session  of 
the  90th  Congress,  it  is  well  to  ask:  What 
are  the  realities  In  this  insecure  world?  What 
are  the  strengths  we  can  muster?  What 
weaknesses  must  be  overcome? 

A  major  task  In  the  months  ahead  Is  to 
meet  the  current  crUls  of  confidence  In  the 
dollar  as  an  International  reserve  currency 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  devaluation  of  the 
British  pound.  This  is  a  subtle,  psychological 
problem.  Our  position  la  strong,  not  weak 
as  <Mie  sole  world  figure  hopes  and  alleges. 
Indeed,  the  undoubted  majority  of  the  world 
financial  community,  from  the  Frankfurt 
Oold  Pool  to  our  gallant  friend  and  neighbor, 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  have  Joined  in  pledg- 
ing their  gold  to  support  our  dollar.  They 
need,  as  we  do,  a  strong  American  dollar. 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  the  United 
States  has  provided  the  stable  medium  of 
exchange  which,  along  with  gold,  has  formed 
the  core  of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem. Our  pre-eminent  position  has  brought 
great  advantages  In  terms  of  trade  and  In- 
veatment.  It  has  also  left  us  with  a  singular 
dllemmA — ^we  alone  in  the  world  must  base 
our  reserve  exclusively  on  gold.  We  can  rely 
on  no  other  currency. 

Men  dont  toll  for  gold  in  the  hills  of 
California  as  they  once  did.  The  supply  Is 
closely  restricted;  we  do  not  even  produce 
enough  In  the  United  States  today  to  supply 
the  industrial  need  for  gold.  In  the  long 
run,  the  link  between  our  own  currency  and 
gold  may  ultimately  be  replaced  by  some 
kind  of  International  reserve  system.  Unques- 
tionably, the  world  currency  reserve  must  be 
able  to  grow  along  with  world  production 
and  trade.  But  this  Is  for  the  future.  Our  im- 
mediate task  is  llteraUy  to  keep  our  cur- 
rency "as  good  as  gold." 

America  is  going  to  have  to  put  her  house 
In  order,  not  only  for  her  own  sake  but  for 
the  other  ti*e  nations  of  the  globe.  We  have 
a  choice  between  exorMtant  interest  rates 
and  devastating  Inflation,  with  all  their  dire 
effects  on  gn>wth  and  Investment  and  fixed 
Incomes,  or  a  relatively  small  revenue  in- 
crease coupled  with  expenditure  reduction 
designed  to  avoid  the  enormous  drain  on  our 
fiwTiMai  markets  which  .the  1967  deficit 
ml^t  otherwise  create.  I  regret  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Bouse  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  delayed  action  on  tax  legis- 
lation. A  major  asset  Is  our  sound  economy. 
We  cannot  delay  In  putting  It  right — we 
bave  much  else  to  do. 

In  the  time  of  monetary  stress  all  Issues 
tend  to  become  financial.  We  cannot  move 
as  forcefully  and  as  fully  as  we  might  to  Im- 
prove ed\ication,  to  rebuild  our  cities  or  to 
save  our  precious  natural  resources.  There  Is 
a  cruel  paradox  between  the  cold  indifference 
of  de  Oaulle  and  the  condition  of  forlorn 
children  In  our  blighted  city  centers.  His 
every  emphasis  on  a  gold  standard  works  a 
hardship  on  our  nation.  We  carry  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  the  financial  base  of 
world  commerce.  So,  In  this  moment  of 
crisis,  we  are  forced  to  settle  out  accounts 
before  taking  up  more  tender  concerns. 

Modem  interdependent  society  survives  on 
a  network  of  trust  and  security.  In  this  cen- 
tury, the  community  of  Western  civilization 
as  described  by  the  arc  of  the  Atlantic  Alll- 
anoe  and  the  close  tie  between  these  grow- 
ing eoonomles  and  their  democratic  societies 


bas   lieen   the   foundation   of   International 
order  and  econotnlc  growth. 

The  Atlantic  Alliance  must  endure,  even 
if  for  a  few  fleeting  moments  in  time,  our 
French  ally  of  i  two  centuries  is  led  away 
from  us  by  its  irrational  leader.  Even  If  he 
were  able  to  toake  the  toeak  complete.  It 
would  be  a  temporary  schism  at  worst.  France 
would  be  back. 

On  the  borders  of  Western  Europe,  there, 
remain  fifty  or  *iore  divisions  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  an4  over  3000  aircraft.  And  in 
the  Mediterranean,  Soviet  naval  craft  of 
many  types  are  Constantly  in  view.  E^ven  with 
an  expanding  trade  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Eiu-ops,  the  potential  for  trouble 
remains.  We  an«  our  European  allies,  absent 
France,  are  now  deciding  the  basis  for  a  mul- 
tinational NATO  destroyer  fieet  able  to  dem- 
onstrate Western  European  concern  by  being 
sent  to  a  trouble  spot  In  short  time.  As  an 
American  I  devotedly  believe  In  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.  Jt  has  {proved  its  value.  Surely,  the 
Integrity  and  t4e  welfare  of  Western  E\irope 
are  of  deep  co<icem  to  the  United  States, 
and  vice  versa.  We  need  to  take  together  ap- 
propriate military  steps  by  which  we  shaU 
stand  together  in  time  of  crisis. 

By  the  same  token,  we  have  no  obligation 
to  keep  Americ»n  troops  on  European  soil, 
if  they  are  not  called  for.  Both  Britain  and 
West  Germany  are  reducing  their  NATO- 
committed  forces,  the  former  by  6.600,  the 
latter  by  45,000.  |NATO,  and  the  United  States 
in '  particular,  itiust  determine  whethw  our 
forces  are  needkl  in  their  countries  and  at 
what  strength  ^  order  to  maintain  a  credi- 
ble system  of  mutual  defenses. 

But  our  allies  must  not  be  misled.  With- 
drawal to  "Portjess  America"  would  be  a  pre- 
lude to  Intemajtional  disaster.  We  recognize 
our  need  for  collective  security,  and  we  are 
prepcu-ed  to  kei^  our  part  of  the  bargain. 
I  believe  that  the  United  States  must  ex- 
pand and  impicve  her  high  level  consulta- 
tions with  our  .NATO  allies.  At  this  critical 
Juncture  in  th#  history  of  our  200-year-old 
Atlantic  community,  we  must  have  full  and 
frank  understatiding.  Let  It  be  clear  that 
America's  hand  is  open.  We  want  to  keep  the 
Atlantic  'relatlo^hlp. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  between  America 
and  her  partne^  In  the  Alliance  have  ootne 
from  uncertainty  and  inseciirtty  produced  by 
the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  believe  the 
era  of  uncerta^ty  on  this  issue  is  passing. 
The  war  in  V|et  Nam  is  enormously  tragic. 
Its  casualties.  etvlUan  and  military,  are  high. 
Its  causes  have  been  misinterpreted  and  mis- 
represented. Tile  old  aphorism  Is  stUl  cor- 
rect :  In  war,  the  first  casualty  Is  truth. 

But  two  f«u^ts  remain  uncontestable.  The 
allied  Armed  Forces — ^the  South  Vietnamese, 
we  and  the  other  gallant  allies — have  de- 
monstrated their  capability  to  deal  with 
North  Vietnamese  aggression  and  Viet  Cong 
Insurgency.  And  the  nations  of  the  Pacific, 
of  which  we  are  one,  have  shown  a  common 
desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  cycle  of  warfare 
that  has  ruled  our  fate  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Every  nation  in  Asia  has  fought  a 
subversive  threat  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  save  tlae  Japanese.  And  every  one  of 
those  nations  which  are  non-Communist 
wants  an  end  to  this  threat.  Some  of  them 
have  made  ttibstantlal  commitments  to 
South  Viet  Nam.  Their  effort  in  this  regard 
has  been  consistently  underrated.  It  now 
clearly  appears!  that  the  Communist  doctrine 
of  violent  revolution  and  the  misnamed  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  have  been  weakened, 
possibly  defeated,  due  In  part  to  America's 
presence  in  South  Viet  Nam. 

America  can*ot  turn  its  back  on  Asia — nor 
for  that  mattet  can  Continental  Europe.  Tlie 
ferment  In  th«  Orient  Is  largely  the  product 
of  the  confllci  between  Asian  versions  of 
ideas  Imported  from  the  West.  The  prophetic 
Irish  poet,  James  Joyce,  once  wrote : 

"The  West  will  shake  the  Etast  awake 
While  ye  ^ve  night  for  morn." 
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The  causes,  botli  political  and  ideological, 
are  closely  concented  with  the  expansion  of 
Western  ideas  and  Western  civilization.  It  Is 
later  than  many  ot  us  imagine.  The  struggle 
for  stability  In  Aslf ,  which  has  raged  for  over 
a  quarter  century!  Is  not  the  unfolding  of 
a  new  chapter  In  the  Oold  War  era  but,  hope- 
fully, the  beg^lnnlng  of  the  end  of  that  time. 

In  our  nation  Jthere  has  been  a  raging 
controversy  over  ylet  Nam.  It  has  been  ex- 
plained as  "stopping  aggression,"  achieving 
"self-determinatlob"  for  the  Vietnamese,  and 
even  as  "contalnl|ig"  Red  China.  Last  Sep. 
tember  I  bad  the  opportunity  to  visit  South- 
east Asia  and  to  soeak  with  the  new  breed  of 
leaders  emerging  l^  this  latest  poet-war,  post- 
colonial  period.  Ifhey  are  determined  that 
Communist  "wars  of  national  liberation" 
be  demonstrably  defeated.  They  are  deeply 
afraid  that  the  nitural  and  human  longing 
for  peace  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country  will  result  In  an  American  with- 
drawal. Many  of  {them  recognize  the  need 
for  collective  security  In  Asia.  Last  October, 
the  Australian  Prtne  Minister  said: 

"Let  me  repeat  .  .  .  why  we  are  in  Vietnam: 
We  are  there  becatise  we  believe  in  the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  free.  We  are  there  because 
we  responded  to  an  appeal  for  aid  against 
aggression.  We  are  there  because  security 
and  stability  in  Southeast  Asia  are  vital  to 
our  own  security  and  stability.  We  are  there 
because  we  want  ipeace,  not  war,  and  inde- 
fdom,  to  be  the  lot  of  the 
^e  are  there  becavise  we 
oiir  great  Pacific  partner, 
should  stand  alone  for 


pendence,  not 
peoples  of  Asia, 
do  not  believe  t 
the  United  Sta^ 
freedcHn." 

But     the    antl-i' 


ar  demonstrations,  the 
March  on  Washlnigton,  attempts  to  produce 
local  municipal  referenda  on  Viet  Nam,  all 
have  backfired,  ijhe  people  of  this  nation, 
are  not  ready  to  betray  the  cause  for  which 
our  own  men  h^ve  fought  three  times  In 
the  far  Pacific  Ini  one  generation.  They  will 
not  yield  to  the  Aiammoth  hoax  that  Com- 
munism Is  the  inevitable  wave  of  the  future 
In  Asia,  or,  tac  tiat  matter,  anywhere  else, 
"nie  people  kno^  this,  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives, I  am  sure,  know  It — part  of  our 
problem  is  to  nuilfe  It  cle«ur  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  soon^'  we  are  able  to  do  this, 
the  sooner  we  shdll  have  peace. 

These  in  my  v<ew  are  the  hard  concerns 
that  Congress  mitst  take  up  in  the  coming 
session — to  achieve  economic  and  social  sta- 
bility, to  reconstruct  the  crucial  cords  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,  and  to  maintain  a 
steadfast  position  In  Viet  Nam. 

God  knows  wei  do  not  live  In  a  perfect 
world.  It  Lb  unrealistic  to  assiune  that  the 
United  Nations,  or  any  other  group  is  now 
reedy  to  assume  tihe  responsibility  for  -world- 
wide peacekeeping  without  the  forces  at  its 
disposal  to  carry  out  such  a  mission. 

We  must  have  tto  illusions  where  we  stand 
in  the  march  of  biunan  progress.  FYee  men. 
to  paraphrase  Frsnklln,  must  hang  together, 
or  they  will  go  down  one  by  one. 

Our  resolve  must  be  unswerving,  for  Amer- 
ica and  for  the  J  world,  for  this  generation 
and  for  those  which  follow:  "Leave  to  live 
by  no  man's  leave,  underneath  the  law." 


The  AmericaB  Spirit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARK;^ 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

pT   HXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUS<  OP  REPRKSENTATIVEB 

Monday,  November  27.  1967 

Mr.  FUCINS(KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  placing  one 
In  the  series  of  seven  articles  which  w>- 
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peared  in  the  distinguished  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  on  "The  American  Spirit,"  in  the 
BicoRO  in  an  effort  to  call  attrition  to 
this  newspaper's  commendable  public 
service. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
tUs  excellent  series  in  its  entirety,  I 
am  pleased  to  submit  the  remaining  six 
article  for  my  colleagues'  perusal.  The 
Sun-Times,  in  its  attempt  to  transcend 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  issues 
of  the  day,  has  excelled  in  placing  the 
major  issues  facing  our  Nation  Into 
proper  perspective. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  is,  Indeed, 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise  for  this 
outstanding  journalistic  contribution  in 
b^alf  of  the  people  of  Chicago. 

The  remaining  articles  in  the  series 
follow: 

Tkb  Amkucan  Sraur:  A  New  Voici: 

OP  Lbadcxship 

(By  Marya  Mannes) ' 

Niw  York. — At  a  suburban  movie  theater, 
right  unaccompanied  children  from  6  to  10 
yean  old  see  "Bonnie  and  Clyde"  and  fol- 
low with  dazzled  eyes  their  bloody  search  for 
Identity  through  murder. 

In  a  hotel  ballroom,  leaders  of  culture  sit 
on  gold  chairs  and  listen  to  panelists  con- 
clude that  culture  is  part  of  life  and  must 
be  supported. 

In  a  bedroom  strewn  with  mattresses,  six 
teen-agers  get  high  on  pot.  adrift  In  fantasy 

In  city  ghettos,  black  militants  yell  "KlU 
Whltey!"  and  not  too  far  away  white  youths 
hurl  rocks  at  civil  rights  marchers  and 
teream,  "Christ  was  white  I" 

Teachers  revolt,  priests  revolt,  citizens  re- 
volt for  reasons  as  diverse  as  they  are  com- 
plex or  obvious. 

An  increasing  number  of  Americans  view 
the  war  in  Vietnam  with  emotions  ranging 
from  doubt  to  horror,  while  other  millions 
believe  in  military  solutions  leading  to 
victory. 

Why  this  ferment  bordering  on  anarchy  in 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  on 
Earth?  Why,  even  among  the  passive,  or 
apathetic,  this  pervasive  unease?  I  think  It 
U  largely  because  a  lot  of  things  we  used 
to  beUeve  are  no  longer  so.  and  because  our 

wish  to  cUng  to  them — on  the  part  of  some 

»nd  our  wish  to  discard  them— on  the  part 
of  others— has  produced  a  civil  war  of  the 
American  soul,  with  tragic  casualties  in 
ilgbt. 

It  U  a  cold  war  on  many  fronts.  Between 
the  young  and  the  old,  between  rich  and 
poor,  between  black  and  white,  between 
right  and  left,  between  law  and  anarchy  be- 
tween reason  and  violence. 

On  all  these  fronts  the  war  has  become  a 
««  war  because  its  conclusion— the  future 
01  our  society— can  no  longer  be  postponed 
jartct,  the  war  is  the  disastrous  result  of 
Poi^wnement.  For  years  during  which  the 
isbrtc  of  our  society  has  been  fraying  and 
wttlng.  most  Americans  have  been  cloth- 
mg  Uiemselves  in  a  series  of  assumptions, 
wneuier  liberal  or  conservative,  which  are 
jw  as  threadbare  when  exposed  to  reality 

Here  are  some  of  them,  with  their  shadow- 
qUtttions :  " 

Money  buys  security.  (Against  crime? 
SSSalS^rn??      '^'^'      congestion? 

aI^  P""^*  o'  happiness  Is  the  great 
a^Tlcan  dream.  (Whose  happiness?  Yours 
»  ;^^'  ^*°  **'«'  individual  be  happy  in 
M  unhappy  society?  Can  ha  remain  wiu  in 

•  BCK  one?) 

hx'm^TJ^^f  '^"  "^  ^*  poof-    (Do*  »" 

«  What  cost  to  us— and  to  them?) 

Under  free  competition,  the  consumer  gets 

m«^.»^  f""*-  <°°«»  ^«'  O'  are  his  WMits 
^ulated   to   large   extent   by   the   g«at 


Democracy  and  capitalism  are  the  pillars 
of  a  free  society  and  therefore  morally  right. 
(Bight  for  whom?  At  what  stage  of  develop- 
ment? In  what  part  of  the  world?  Whose 
morality?) 

Socialism  and  oonununlsm  are  morally  evU 
and  therefore  threaten  our  existence.  (Be- 
cause their  ideas  are  stronger  than  ours? 
Because  they  use  force  and  we  don't?  Don't 
we?  If  we  are  both  strong  and  morally  right, 
what  are  we  afraid  of?) 

Man's  prime  function  Is  as  provider,  wom- 
an's as  homemaker.  (Does  either  of  these 
functions  fill  their  lives  or  complete  their 
beings?  Are  these  stiu  valid  images  for  In- 
telligent young  people  in  a  society  demand- 
ing their  Involvement?) 

Everybody  should  have  higher  education. 
(Even  when  he  doesn't  want  it?  Even  if  his 
talents  lie  elsewhere?  Even  If  the  education 
Itself  Is  outdated?) 

And  so  It  goes.  In  those  American  minds 
not  closed  to  doubt  by  doctrine  and  dogma, 
by  smugness  and  complacency,  or  by  the 
dangerous  Incapacity  to  put  themselves  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  others. 

But  to  most  of  us  now,  nothing  seems 
stable,  nothing  certain  in  the  bewildering. 
tormented  chaos  of  the  present  except  close 
himian  relationships  and  a  love  of  country 
which  makes  its  present  convulsions  even 
more  painfiU.  For  they  are  symptoms  of  a 
sickness  as  yet  undiagnosed. 

Doctors  Insist  that  a  national  health  plan 
would  be  "socialized  medicine"  while  an 
acute  and  growing  shortage  of  physicians, 
nurses  and  hospital  facilities  leaves  an  In- 
creasing number  of  Americans  without  ade- 
quate care. 

Labor  unions  demand  higher  and  higher 
wages  while  standards  of  workmanship  in 
many  trades  fall  lower  and  lower.  (Who 
hasn't  spoken  or  heard  this  phrase:  "They 
don't  care  anjrmore"?) 

All  over  the  country  the  conservatives  be- 
moan the  lost  values  of  an  earlier  and 
simpler  America  while  liberals  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  where  the  line  can  be  held 
between  equal  rights  and  equal  lawlessness 
Where  does  "law  and  order"  become  repres- 
sive force?  Where  does  freedom  become 
anarchy? 

There  Is,  alas,  nobody  to  tell  them.  There 
are  plenty  of  voices  telling  them  different 
things  but  no  real  voice  of  leadership  in  the 
nation  clarifying  the  Issues,  demanding  of 
Americans  the  best  that  Is  In  them,  re- 
quiring of  them  the  kind  of  effort  and 
restrain  without  which  no  civilized  society 
can  endure. 
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The  state  of  American  spirit?  I  would  say 
it  was  In  turmoU,  frustration.  douW  and 
suspension;  waiting  for  a  brave  and  MJllght- 
ened  voice  not  only  to  acknowledge  its 
anguish  but  to  lead  It  forward  into  new 
resolve. 

The  American  ^irit  Is  capable  of  anything; 
including  the  self -disciplines  and  generous 
Instincts  which  have  produced  the  finest 
hours  In  our  history  as  a  natl<xi.  If  these 
qualities  are  not  soon  evoked,  the  violence 
which  has  always  been  so  near  the  surface  oif 
the  American  soul  will  take  their  place  and 
become  its  chronic  climate.  F<»  this,  all  of 
us — guilty  or  innocent,  black  or  white,  rich 
or  poor,  conservative  ot  Uberal-^wlU  pay 
bitterly. 

The  American  Spout:   Racial  Tension  and 

PtTBLIC    CBARACTER 


No  less  so  than  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  democracy  reflects  its  leadership.  And 
when  that  leadership  loses  the  trust  and 
heart  and  will  of  its  people.  especlaUy  of  its 
youth,  deep  divisions  splinter  and  weaken 
the  national  core. 

And  what  of  the  wise  men  of  society the 

poets  and  phUosophers.  the  scientists  and 
artists,  those  who  through  their  crwattve 
insight  have  so  often  shown  us  the  truth 
long  before  political  leaders  and  the  people 
themselves  have  perceived  it? 

With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  intellec- 
tual conmiunity  has  helped  to  compound  our 
spiritual  chaoR  We  are  told  by  many  voices 
that  standards  no  longer  apply,  that  there  is 
no  good  or  evil,  right  or  wrong;  that  the 
function  of  the  artist  Is  to  express  hlmseU 
rather  than  communicate  with  others,  that 
it  Is  enough  for  him  to  reflect  the  violence 
and  anarchy  in  our  life  without  providing  a 
vision  of  a  bettw  one. 

In  the  name  of  a  culture  vrhere  no  distinc- 
tion Is  made  between  the  amateur  and  the 
professional,  between  the  sertoxis  worker  and 
the  doodling  exhibitionist,  between  shock  for 
effect  and  the  shock  of  truth,  we  are  told  that 
what  Is  new  is  important  and  what  was  past 
Is  dead.  We  are  told  (by  our  government  as 
weU)  that  what  the  average  citizen  doesn't 
understand  Is  good  for  him. 


(By  Bayard  Rustin,  clvU  righta  leader) 
New  Tokk.— It  Is  the  end  of  that  season 
in  American  Ufe  again  when  many  people, 
mostiy  whites,  seem  suddenly  aware  that 
they  live  In  a  country  plagued  by  racial  ten- 
sions. They  act  as  If  It  were  a  sxirprlslng  dis- 
covery, as  If  racial  tension  were  a  nuisance 
created  exclusively  by  lawless  Negroes,  with- 
out reason  or  justification. 

One  might  as  weU  make  some  obvloiis 
points  right  way.  Though  Negroes  may  be 
the  chief  barometers  of  race  tension  In  our 
society,  they  are  not  the  chief  authors  of  it, 
and  they  certainly  are  not  the  ones  who 
have  done  most  to  nourish  it.  The  credit 
for  that  belongs  to  white  Americans.  It  la 
they  who  sowed  the  seed  of  bitterness  during 
slavery  and  It  Is  they  who  have  refused  ever 
since  to  restore  the  full  human  rights  and 
dignity  of  NegroCT. 

I  am  not  ignoring  the  mlUlons  of  white 
Americans  who  have  strongly  and  oonslst- 
enOy  supported  the  restoration  of  full  dig- 
nity for  black  Americans.  But  they  have  been, 
and  remain,  a  smaU  minority.  And  in  spite 
of  their  efforts,  and  In  spite  of  our  own.  the 
essential  quality  of  American  life,  so  far  as 
Negroes  are  concerned,  remains  one  o*  In- 
justice and  indignity. 

The  majority  of  white  Americans  do  not 
seem  aware  of  how  deep  a  responsibility  they 
share  in  the  making  and  the  future  break- 
ing of  these  tensions.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
the  way  they  respond  when  the  centuries  of 
Negro  frustration  boll  over  occasionally  Into 
one  form  of  violent  behavior  or  anothw 
From  Reconstruction,  up  through  the  modern 
protest  movement,  right  up  to  the  ciirrent 
period  of  urban  disorder,  white  society  has 
been  more  qiUck  to  invoke  the  police  power 
than  the  remedy  of  social  program. 

The  most  recent  example  of  this  was  the 
derision  and  laughter  with  which  o\u  con- 
gressmen greeted  proposals  for  a  rat  eradi- 
cation program  In  our  ghettos.  WhUe  they 
were  laughing,  the  rats  were  still  biting  Ne- 
gro babies  and  the  anger  of  the  black  ghettos 
was  stiU  mounting.  This  reflected  a  sickness 
of  spirit  and   an  appalling   insenaltivlty   to 
the   degrading   conditions   in    which    people 
Uve.    On    the    other    hand,    our    lawmakers 
rushed  vigorously  to  the  support  of  a  riot 
bUl  aimed  speclflcaUy  at  suppressing  Negroes. 
Nor  do  the  majority  of  Americans  seem 
aware  of  how  high  a  place  violence  occupies 
in  the  American  spirit.  It  Is  the  same  spirit 
that  raped  Africa  and  brought  millions   of 
humans  here  In  chains;  that  took  land  away 
from  the  Indians  by  subterfuge,  force  and 
treaties  that  were  not  honored;  that  made 
the  gunman  a  hero  of  the  national  ethos  and 
the    national    virility;    that    eradicated    the 
beautiful  old  animals  from  the  plains;  that 
tolerated  gangsterism  as  a  national  way  of 
"^*'  ^^^}  ^'*  birtti  to  organizations  like 
the  KKK— a  white  Protestant  group  dedi- 
cated to  God  and  country  but  which  per- 
petrated   the    most    unspeakable    atrocities 
against  human  beings  with  black  skins. 

Not  only  is  the  society  built  on  violence, 
but  it  also,  for  those  purposes  It  deems  to 
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be  In  the  wblte  Interest,  tolerates  violence. 
This  Is  one  of  the  dlstinctlTe  marks  of  the 
national  character.  It  has  established  a 
framework  within  which  a  number  of  yoting 
Negroes  respond  violently  to  frustration.  This 
is  something  the  society  should  not  Ignore 
In  Judging  the  behavior  of  yoimg  Negroes. 

But  it  does.  The  tendency  is  still  to  con- 
demn Negro  violence  while  Ignoring  the  con- 
ditions that  lead  to  Negro  violence  and  while 
Ignoring,  as  well,  the  essential  violence  of 
the  American  q>irit.  A  response  of  this  nature 
implies  clearly  that  In  the  eyes  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  society,  Negroes  are  the  villains 
rather  than  the  victims,  by  and  large,  of 
American  race  tensions.  It  Is  a  response,  in 
Other  words,  that  rejects  a  iDclief  both  In 
the  Negro's  biunanlty  and  in  his  rights  of 
equal  citizenship.  It  denies  white  American 
complicity  in  the  degrading  conditions  in 
which  Negroes  live,  and  it  Unplles  an  un- 
willingness to  Join  in  any  meaningful  attack 
upon  tbeae  problems. 

Of  course,  particularly  when  criticizing  the 
role  of  the  national  government  in  all  of  this, 
no  one  aa  closely  associated  with  civil  rights 
activities  as  I  have  been  can  ignore  the  fact 
that  eapeclally  over  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  the  executive  branch  at  the  federal 
government  has  moved  with  vigor  and  con- 
cern against  some  of  the  historic  roadblocks 
to  Negro  freedom. 

Tet.  aa  commendable  as  have  been  the 
efforts  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
those  of  President  Johnson  (before  he  gave 
highest  priority  to  the  problems  of  the  Viet- 
namese), no  assault  has  yet  been  made  on 
the  economic  problems  of  Negro  life  massive 
enough  to  make  a  crucial  difference.  Not  a 
^TT»«ii  part  of  the  reason..for  this  Is  that,  in 
the  area  of  domestic  social  legislation,  there 
has  been  a  kh>  between  the  will  of  the  C»ilef 
Executive  and  the  will  of  the  Congress. 

America  Itself  has  been  lucky  In  the  in- 
sistency ot  the  Negro's  assault  upon  racial 
prejudice  and  tension.  This  assault,  from  Re- 
oonstructlon  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
enoranously  more  beneficial  to  America  than 
to  the  Negro  himself. 

Especially  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  Negro.  In  constant  and  often  lonely  po- 
litical motion,  has  kq;>t  American  democracy 
alert  and  flexible.  By  his  challenge  of  racial 
codes  throughout  the  country,  segregated  ed- 
ucation and  public  facilities,  and  Jim  Crow 
voting  practices,  etc.,  the  Negro  has  not 
only  kept  our  democracy  from  settling  down 
Into  smugness  and  atrophying  into  racist  and 
other  kinds  of  reaction,  but  has  also  given 
It  another  chance  to  realize  itself  more  Justly 
in  the  lives  of  Its  citizens  and  more  attrac- 
tively in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  Negro  struggle 
awakened  and  energized  a  whoJe  new  genera- 
atlon  of  American  students,  creating  in  them 
a  new  sense  of  idealism,  a  new  awareness  of 
their  relationship  to  the  politics  of  their 
time,  and  a  new  concern  for  the  state  of  their 
republic.  These  yo<ung  people  threw  them- 
selves vigorously  Into  the  civil  rights  strug- 
gle In  the  North  and  In  the  South,  helped 
aix>llsh  the  last  vestiges  of  McCarthylsm 
on  the  American  campus,  strengthened  the 
peace  movement,  and  brought  critical  In- 
telligence to  bear  on  the  conduct  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

Our  struggle  went  on  to  revitalize  the 
American  liberal  conscience,  providing  it 
with  a  resonant  domestic  Issue  at  a  time 
when  foreign  policy  seemed  to  offer  It  the 
only  meaningful  arena  for  the  expression  of 
its  civilized  concerns.  TTie  renewed  concern 
with  the  problems  of  poverty  was  a  direct 
result  of  the  sustained  Negro  drive  for  a 
decent  life,  and  therefore  the  war  on  poverty, 
for  blacks  and  for  whites,  as  inadequate  as 
It  is,  must  be  counted  as  one  of  the  genuine 
contributions  of  the  Ne^ro  struggle  to  the 
broader  American  social  revolution. 

By  no  means  least,  the  Negro  straggle  ex- 
posed a  variety  ot  poUtlcal  and  racial  big- 


otries which  for '  a  long  time  had  remained 
hidden  behind  tlte  facade  of  our  pious  demo- 
cratic rhetoric.  Sy  showing  them  up,  the 
Negro  movemenli  left  no  doubt  as  to  which 
of  our  groupings  were  working  firmly  within 
the  tradition  of  democratic  principles,  and 
which  of  them  torere  simply  exploiting,  for 
their  own  dark  designs,  the  protection  offered 
by  these  i»lnclpls6. 

As  we  must  fee,  many  of  these  efforts 
deeply  affected  »nd,  In  some  respects,  even 
changed  the  face  of  American  life.  But  much 
of  the  good  that  America  derived  from  the 
black  struggle  has  not  been  translated  pro- 
jjortlonately  in  Negro  life,  particularly  the 
lives  of  those  Nfegroes  left  out  of  the  dvll 
rights  gains,  thoee  left  in  the  slums  of  our 
big  cities,  those  Stranded  without  money  and 
without  food  in  the  rural  areas,  and  those 
left  behind  by  tftie  technological  and  auto- 
motive revolution.  Elven  now,  while  tbe  coun- 
try is  spending  i  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  a  day  for  each  ^^et  Cong  killed,  it 
is  spending  no  tnore  than '$50  a  year  per 
person  In  the  war  on  poverty. 

So  the  stark  conditions  of  the  Negro  under- 
clsiss  remain  virtually  unchanged.  Unem- 
plojrment  anusng  Negro  teen-agers  Is  triple 
that  of  whites;  Unemployment  among  Negro 
adults  is  double  {that  of  whites;  tbe  median 
income  gap  between  Negro  and  white  has 
widened;  there  fre  more  Negroes  in  segre- 
gated classroom^  now  than  there  were  be- 
fore 1954;  the  slums  have  gix>wn  more  in- 
tolerable, and  show  no  inunedlate  signs  of 
improving. 

All  of  this  increases  tbe  tensions  in  Ameri- 
can life.  Indee<J,  it  is  scarcely  surprising 
that  today  more  and  more  young  Negroes  In 
the  urban  underolass  are  beconUng  convinced 
that  a  violent  confrontation  with  white  so- 
ciety Is  both  neoessary  and  inevitable.  After 
doing  more  in  i^ent  years  than  any  other 
native  American  group  to  make  American 
democracy  reallzt  itself,  many  yoimg  Negroes 
are  now  on  the  verge  of  losing  all  faith  in 
democracy. 

Current  clrcun|stances  present  a  challenge 
to  the  growth  of  .a  courageous  national  lead- 
ership and  the  development  of  a  national 
will  dedicated  toi  the  eradication  of  the  con- 
ditions that  threaten  to  tear  society  apart. 
The  development  of  this  leadership  and  this 
will  depends  upon  a  number  of  things.  But 
Chiefly  it  depends  on  the  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  th9  uses  of  social  planning  and 
that  there  is  nothing  necessarily  \in-Amer- 
ican  in  such  planning. 

Our  society  as  its  exists  today  Is  profoundly 
Insecure,  for  wqites  as  well  as  for  blacks, 
and  there  will  b^  no  exit  for  any  of  us  imtil 
we  voluntarily  epnfront  the  fact  of  its  ex- 
istence and  develop  out  of  that  confrontation 
a  consensus  of  Hgrill  and  determinaldon  to 
create  a  mutual  security  for  all.  It  Is  not 
as  difficult  a  Jo»  as  it  might  seem.  It  re- 
quires only  the  courage  to  concede  each  man's 
right  to  life,  l^serty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 
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Spirit:    Not    Sickness    bttt 
Hxai.tr 


Spi  iirnAi, 

(By  Bev.  James  r.  Kavanaugb,  author  of  "A 
Modem  PriesI  Looks  at  Bis  Outdated 
Church")  ' 

Nrw  York. — shortsighted  and  frightened 
men  equate  rewDlution  of  any  kind  with 
death  and  destitiction.  Political  revolution 
means  to  them  [the  destruction  of  society. 
Religious  revolution  means  the  death  of  God. 
Hence,  they  resist  the  change  they  fear  to 
interpret. 

Hardly  a  half  4entiiry  ago,  my  church  was 
still  resisting  political  democracy  because  it 
believed  that  man  was  too  passionate  and 
ignorant  to  govern  himself.  It  longed  for  the 
days  of  the  klngp  and  nobles  and  treasured 
its  own  aristocratic  status.  It  c^>poeed  mod- 
em thought,  refused  scholars  the  right  to 
speculate,  and  enforced  its  infallibility  when 
science  was  questioning  everything  that  man 


dead,  be  it  Cathol 
"nie  modern  Jew 


festivals  which  onl; 
tlon.  Nor  will  the 
without  loving  d 
with   antlgamblin! 


had  ever  believed.  X:  was  fighting  a  losing 
battle,  and  the  mlodern  revolt  within  the 
churches  is  the  las^  chapter  in  the  struggle 
of  man  to  preserra  his  dignity. 

For  such  a  may,  religious  arrogance  is 
c.  Protestant  or  Jewish, 
ill  not  treat  the  gentile 
with  tbe  disdain  ot  his  pcu-ents.  He  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  (cosher  laws  or  religious 
highlight  his  own  isola- 
otestant  accept  a  faith 
ds.  or  identify  morality 

o ,    laws  or   smug,   cultural 

preferences.  And  the  Catholic,  perhaps  most 
of  all,  will  resist  the  Institutional  church 
which  has  crammeq  the  complexities  of  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  ftex  and  love,  heaven  and 
hell  into  fierce  and  unyielding  laws. 

The  frightened  ^nd  conservative  critic  of 
such  change  seems  to  have  a  good  case  when 
he  condemns  the  rejbellious  spirit  of  America. 
A  pr(»nlnent  senator  can  shout  of  a  "sick 
society";  an  American  bishop  of  tele\ision 
fame  can  call  this  "an  age  of  assassins."  But 
these  are  tired  man,  who  cannot  hear  the 
rh3rthm  of  history.  iThey  are  frightened  men 
who  can  only  stand  on  the  sidelines  of  life 
and  curse  man's  bid  for  freedcnn  and  peace. 

Tet.  when  such  men  speak,  a  few  wUl  listen 
and  be  afraid.  They  hear  these  men  talk  of 
the  violence  of  th^  racial  struggle  and  the 
mob  rule  In  the  slutas  of  Newark  and  Detroit. 
They  hear  their  protests  about  the  indiffer- 
ence and  selfishness  of  modern  youth  who 
refuse  to  fight  In  Vietnam.  TTiey  hear  their 
criticism  of  sexual  freedom  and  a  diluted 
morality  which  maies  each  man  his  own  god. 
They  sneer  of  hippies,  lear  at  love-ins,  and 
boast  of  an  Amerlpi  which  once  had  fiber 
and  a  responsible  sf  nse  of  sin. 

They  speak  of  a  dying  country  which  never 
loot  a  war,  never  feared  an  oppressor,  which 
welcomed  the  Imm^rant  and  gave  him  a  Job, 
which  built  churches  and  fought  iniquity, 
which  gave  youth!  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity for  educatiqn  and  made  of  the  slum 
dweller  a  company  president. 

They  love  Ameriea  and  point  to  the  strug- 
gles of  their  own  youth  as  evidence  of  its 
former  spirit.  Th^  decry  the  materialism 
which  has  made  today's  youth  fat  and 
cynical.  They  praise  the  formulas  which  they 
themselves  deviaed,  formulas  which  prom- 
ised to  make  of  every  man  a  patriot,  a  moral 
person,  a  loyal  and  affectionate  son.  They 
detest  experiments,  mock  vague  and  uncer- 
tain ideas  reject  tbe  pacifies  and  the  rebel, 
and  they  cite  the  gross  national  product  as 
evidence  of  God's  b)esslng. 

Such  proud  and  simplistic  men  are  out  of 
touch.  They  are  th0  talkers  and  debaters  who 
have  promised  the  Negro  freedom  for  a 
hundred  years  and  Wonder  why  he  riots.  They 
are  the  legislators  iind  political  exjjerts  who 
did  not  grow  in  'Wisdom  or  understanding 
between  Korea  an^  Vietnam.  They  are  the 
bishops  and  pastors  and  rabbis  who  could 
forbid  marriages,  describe  hell  and  the  char- 
acter of  Its  occupants,  invade  bedrooms  and 
smother  youth  witU  permanent  sexual  guilt, 
preach  Inanities  an  d  Irrelevance  and  be  paid 
for  their  services,  itnd  distort  the  simplicity 
of  the  Scriptures  ^th  their  own  historical 
bigotry.  ' 

They  do  not  unqerstand  a  Bishop  Pike  or 
a  Malcolm  Boyd  w^o  try  to  save  tbe  institu- 
tional church  from  history's  ash  can.  They 
condemn  a  Dick  0regory  or  a  Stokely  Car- 
michael  who  have  been  choked  with  cheap 
words  and  trite  promises.  They  scorn  tbe 
hippies,  the  college  protests,  the  existential 
thought  which  is  weary  of  stale  Ideas  and 
pompous  compromises.  They  do  not  even 
recognize  the  depth  of  the  revolution  that  is 
sweeping  through  the  world. 

A  former  generation  would  have  listened 
to  its  leaders  when  they  asked  for  patience 
and  gentle  forbearance.  This  generation  has 
no  time.  It  is  not  Itnpressed  with  a  Suprems 
Court  decision  about  the  Negro  wliich  a 
Southern  sheriff  of  a  Northern  mayor  csn 
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disregard.  It  la  not  moved  by  a  Vatican  Coun- 
cil which  pontificates  about  world  problems 
sad  does  nothing  significant  v^en  the  coun- 
cil ends. 

A  tanaeT  generation  did  not  believe  in  the 
power  of  the  coxirageous  few  against  the 
establishment.  But  this  generation  is  rash 
enough  to  believe  that  it  can  bring  about 
peace  and  Justice  and  religious  llbo-ty  with- 
out another  century  al  debate.  It  wlU  stand 
against  Popes,  take  on  Presidents  and  disap- 
point parents.  It  will  organize  martAes, 
refuse  to  fight  wars,  reject  Impersonal  edu- 
cation, scorn  dead  marriages,  Ignore  formal- 
ised religion,  abandon  traditional  supersti- 
tions, and  search  for  meaning  and  honesty 
at  any  cost. 

I  love  the  condition  of  the  American  spirit. 
It  trees  me  to  be  myself.  It  exhilarates  me 
with  its  style  and  concern  and  openness  of 
mind.  It  prods  me  to  stay  alive,  to  learn, 
to  get  involved  in  life.  It  encourages  me  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  my  mind,  to  ex- 
pand the  borders  of  my  love.  It  sparks  my 
faith  and  kindles  my  hope. 

It  is  young  rash,  exciting,  humble,  out- 
spoken and  tolerant  of  anything  but  the 
(tuffy  arrogance  of  the  frightened  past.  It 
demands  that  life  mean  something  more  than 
material  comfort  and  an  annual  raise  in 
pay.  It  wants  more  than  social  security  and 
•  vacaUon  in  Bermuda.  It  will  not  tolerate 
the  torpor  of  a  dull  and  well-dressed  crowd. 
It  despises  empty  conversation,  superficial 
friendships  and  artificial  enthusiasm.  It  is 
earthy,  passionate,  warm,  curious,  alive.  Nor 
can  such  a  spirit  die.  It  has  only  begun  to 
live. 

It  will  make  of  churches  and  temples  more 
than  clubs  to  perpetuate  bigotry  and  self- 
righteousness.  Or  It  will  conUnue  to  abandon 
them  and  make  them  mausoleums.  It  will 
not  tolerate  the  narrowness  which  reduces 
Qod  to  the  man-made  traditions  of  an  archaic 
lect  It  will  demand  meaning  from  life,  and 
in  such  a  demand  will  not  fear  pain,  or 
failure,  or  social  scorn. 

Such  a  spirit  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
an  affluent  society  without  forgetUng  the 
poor.  It  will  drift  away  from  the  establish- 
ment to  seek  the  secret  of  Ufe.  It  will  search 
for  new  ways  to  communicate  and  make 
friends.  It  will  spot  the  stuffiness  of  middle- 
daw  boredom,  avoid  the  cultural  symbols 
which  offer  no  relief  from  emptiness  of  spirit, 
and  resist  the  pompous  platitudes  which 
masquerade  for  religious  faith. 

Such  a  spirit  is  clearly  evident  in  the  grow- 
ing transformation  of  modern  man.  He  is 
more  tolerant  even  as  the  institutional 
churches  remain  rigorous  in  their  resistance 
to  significant  change.  He  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed by  VaUcan  n,  but  now  knows  that 
he  can  become  a  free  and  involved  Christian 
even  if  Pope  and  bishops  contln\ie  to  flght 
battles  that  are  already  lost  or  won.  He 
^ows  that  religious  reform  will  not  come 
nom  the  institution  but  from  himself.  He 
WU  not  wait  for  the  institutions  to  lead  him 
By  Uie  hand;  modern  man  wUl  lead  them 
by  the  force  of  his  own  spirit. 

Is  such  a  society  "sick"?  Is  it  "sick"  not 
w  ask  much  even  as  one  asks  everything?  To 
»»nt  a  Ufe  that  means  something,  to  want 

tM^'*J°  ^°'*  ^^'^  ^  •o'**!'  to  seek  forms 
wWch  assist  in  the  quest  to  be  one's  self? 

^xt*^°} ^''^^^-  this  is  the  condition 
^c1f^!!f*^  ^"^^^  °^y  ">e  frightened  teU 
«uch  a  man  of  spirit  that  he  has  no  values, 
^^t^^  makes  light  of  marriage,  or  exag 
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Hehas  the  power  of  a  free  man,  the 
buJT^K  t  """^  ^^°  answers  to  no  one 
S^d  >,.""*  ^**^  '°''«»  "^^^  iHmseU  that 
Wnds  him  to  friends  and  to  his  Ood 

thM  i^ri^'^'L*^  P*»*  'cannot  be  regained, 

to^h^'  r''  ^^^  '^"^  ^*y»  that  we  able 
•"WMh  his  heart  with  meaning  if  not  with 

"wy  the  requiem  and  burial  of  the  Instltu- 
2^^emains.  Then  the  future  is  his^Sd  I 


(By  Said  VtXUyw,  prominent  author) 
N«w    Toix. — People    are    always    saying, 
quoting  Lord  Acton,  that  power  corrupts.  But 
what   If   it   should   also   make   governments 
Insane? 

Our  own  government  Is  dumping  tons  of 
bombs  In  the  Jungles  and  waters  of  Vietnam. 
What  for?  Defense  Sec.  Robert  S.  McNamara 
has  tesUfied  that  such  bombing  Is  practically 
useless,  but  we  go  on  doing  it.  President 
Jotinson  is  asked  whether  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  his  adnUniatratlon  on  this 
matter.  He  denies  all  differences.  The  Pres- 
ident, In  other  words,  a£ks  xa  to  abandon 
sane  standards  of  Judgment.  And  he  and 
Sen.  Everett  M.  Dlrksen  (B-ni.)  and  Speaker 
John  McCormack  (Mass.),  and  Sec.  of  State 
Dean  Busk  do  likewise.  They  direct  us  not 
to  ask  the  President  to  give  a  reasonable 
explanation  because  that  Is  disloyalty. 

And  tJie  President  is  furious  with  his 
critics.  He  is  tbe  most  jiowerful  man  in  the 
United  States,  the  most  powerful  single  In- 
dividual, therefore.  In  the  world.  He  is  more 
vulnerable  to  the  diseases  of  power  than 
anyone  else,  and  as  Americana  see,  or  sense, 
he  has  caught  quite  a  few  of  these  diseases 
already. 

When,  recently,  tbe  decision  was  taken  to 
build  a  barrier  across  Vietnam,  the  White 
House  denied  the  report.  Granted  that  every 
government  has  secrets  to  keep  and  that  un- 
timely news  releases  and  public  discussions 
can  be  harmful.  But  a  barrier  of  many  miles 
can  hardly  be  a  secret.  Here,  as  Richard 
Rovere  pointed  out  in  the  New  Yorker,  was 
a  pototlesB  lie.  Oovernments  are  sometimes 
obUged  to  lie.  But  when  they  Ue  unneces- 
sarily, their  necessary  lies  cannot  be  accepted. 
The  President's  passion  for  secrecy  Implies 
that  crucial  decisions,  and  many  not  so 
crucial,  are  none  of  our  biislnese.  Such  harsh- 
ness and  arrogance  in  leaders  remind  us  un- 
comfortably of  totalitarianism.  America  U 
passing  through  a  considerable  crisis  of  con- 
fidence. We  are  appalled  by  our  own  brutal- 
ity and  abandonment  of  principle  in  Vietnam, 
and  scared  and  shaken  by  the  riots  and  the 
failure  of  pubUc  order.  The  President's 
blunder  and  his  refusal  to  give  convincing 
reasons  for  his  policies,  his  toughness  with 
his  subordinates  and  his  meekness  with  the 
generals,  aggravate  the  crisis  and  increase 
the  disorder. 

Americans  have  a  way  of  seceding  when 
conditions  dUplease  them— an  old  Southern 
custom.  When  they  do  not  secede  publicly 
they  do  It  internally,  subjectively.  The  early 
settlers  were  separatists,  and  separation  is 
still  an  important  American  phenomenon 
Under  certain  pressiu-es,  when  people  feel 
they  are  being  conned,  snowed,  had.  put  on 
or  bamboozled,  they  abstract  or  remove 
themselves.  They  Ught  out  for  the  territory 
ahead,  Uke  Huck  Finn,  or  become  sages  at 
Walden  (a  rare  reacUon  today)  or  take  not 
or  LSD. 

Bureaucratic  pressoores,  phony  slogans  and 
great  campaigns  to  obtain  their  consent  or 
obedience  cause  Internal  dissent.  Universal 
education  has  not  achieved  great  results  but 
it  has  at  least  prcmoted  a  critical  conscious- 
ness in  people. 

Now  In  a  crisis  of  confidence,  when  even 
U.S.  senators  like  J.  WllUam  Pulbright  CD- 
Ark.)  speak  of  a  sick  society  and  borrow 
phrases  like  "the  empty  power  system"  from 
Utopian  radicals  like  Paul  Goodman,  the  un- 
willingness of  a  government  to  address  Itself 
to  the  critical  consciousness  of  the  ooimtrv 
la  very  damaging. 

This  Is  not  a  publlc-relatJons  or  image- 
making  problem.  It  U  a  problem  of  the  sanity 
of  power  and  of  its  will-to-order.  When  the 
government  demonstrates  no  will  to  create 
order,  it  increases  the  presUge  of  rebellion 
and  secession. 

The  older  people  are  baffled.  It  often  ap- 
pears to  them  that  no  generation  of  children 
ever  had  it  so  good,  that  neither  kings  nor 
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millionaires  ever  enjoyed  such  nurture;  that 
the  solicitous  attenUon  these  children  re- 
ceived had  no  parallel  in  any  century  or  class. 
Up  to  a  point  this  is  true.  And  precisely  be- 
cause it  is  true,  the  demands  of  the  chUdren 
increase. 

In  civilized  conditions  it  is  often  felt  to  be 
the  height  of  privilege  to  be  primitive.  Often 
civUlzatlon  Is  not  considered  to  be  civiliza- 
tion at  aU,  if  it  does  not  liberate  the  in- 
stlncta  and  the  impulses,  and  the  supreme 
luxury  is  to  turn  Into  some  sort  of  native, 
peasant,  shepherd.  Pacific  islander,  Hindu 
l>eggar  or  savage. 

As  Marie  Antoinette  played  with  sheep  aa 
Qauguln  turned  to  the  South  Seas,  as  Rim- 
baud went  primitive,  so  the  kids  of  Halght 
Ashbury  require  from  civUlzatlon  that  pro- 
duced  them  the  freedom  and  happiness  of 
primitives. 

The  primitive,  as  the  guilty  civilized  imag- 
ination conceives  him,  is  naturally  right  be- 
cause he  has  been  so  greatly  wronged.  The 
native.  In  China  or  the  Southern  Heml^here, 
was  abused  by  the  Imperialist  as  the  chUd 
was  abused  by  his  parents.  ChUd,  native,  or 
American  Black  had  religion,  culture  and 
civuized  order  dangled  before  them.  The 
native  with  violence,  the  diild  by  disobe- 
dience or  passivity,  reject  this  culture.  Gen- 
erations of  American  children  (and  numbets 
of  European  adults  as  weU)  have  been  sen- 
timentally attached  to  the  Black  Man  and 
Redskin,  slaves  and  victims  of  the  brutaUtv 
of  those  old  guys,  the  Fathers. 

But  there  is,  now,  a  new  and  deeper  fan- 
tasy. This  is  that  a  Jus*  vengeance  is  com- 
ing. We  shau  have  to  meet  the  rage  of  the 
Third  World,  and  our  clUes  will  bum.  The 
young  often  seem  to  be  telling  the  Third 
World  and  the  Blacks  that  they  themselves 
have  no  part  in  the  crimes  ot  the  Fathers 
They  indicate  by  their  repudiation  of  the 
adults  that  they  are  not  guilty.  This  ex- 
plains, perhaps,  their  attitude  towarxl  cul- 
ture. Pear  of  retribution  may  be  one  cause 
of  secession  and  by  dropping  out  it  may  be 
that  the  young  are  entering  a  plea  of  not 

Sen.  Fulbright  expresses  sympathy  for  the 
hippies.  I,  too,  am  sympathic.  But  many 
older  theoreticians  and  critics  of  American 
capltellsm  make  use  of  the  hippies  to  in- 
dict "the  empty  power  structure,"  citing  it 
as  proof  of  the  decay  of  the  American  en- 
terprise. The  hippies  are  assumed  to  see 
through  the  Washington  big  buslneas  power 
racket  and  reject  the  crazy  society  of  their 
seniors. 

But  you  do  not  destroy  yourself  because 
you  think  your  father  a  bad  man,  your 
mother  a  fool.  Coiirting  dirt  l>ecau8e  the 
family  was  neuroticaUy  clean,  lying  in  a 
trance  because  Daddy  ran  to  punch  the  time 
clock,  consenting  to  a  stmotureless,  formlea 
and  chaotic  inner  life,  and  rejecting  aU  for- 
mer ideas  of  order— one  cannot  make  an 
existence  out  of  such  negatives. 

Furthermore,  these  hippie  practices  are 
not  Individual  but  coUecUve  tendencies  of 
the  Fathers.  Besides,  there  U  no  real  opposi- 
tion to  what  the  young  are  doing. 

Joseph  Stalin  put  oppositionists  in  con- 
centration camps,  and  we,  too,  treated  them 
severely  in  the  past.  But  since  the  end  of  the 
McCarthy  era,  the  country  has  changed  Its 
attitude  toward  opposltioiL  We  now  write 
about  our  oppositionists,  watch  them  on 
television,  call  them  to  Washington  for  con- 
sultation, go  in  tourUt  buses  to  visit  them, 
sell  them  costumes,  etc.  In  America,  opposi- 
tion is  a  stimulus  and  a  source  of  excitement 
and  profit. 

Moreover,  the  old  have  a  bad  conscience 
they  have  not  been  able  to  teach  the  young 
how  to  live.  Even  more  significant,  perhaps 
U  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
show  them  how  to  die.  A  hedonistic  society 
does  not  understand  death  very  well.  If  pleas- 
ure is  truth  and  if,  as  you  grow  older  you 
loee  your  capacity  for  pleasure,  continued 
existence  Is  futility.  A  good  deal  of  the  youth- 
theorizing  by  middle-aged  and  elderly  ideol- 
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oglsts  expresses  precisely  such  a  futility  ac- 
companied by  seir-batre<l.  And  batred  of 
one's  peers  as  well. 

Youth  movements  are  not  Invariably  a 
good  thing.  Germany's  Hltlerjugend  cer- 
tainly was  not.  Nor  Benito  Mussolini's  S<»is 
of  the  Wolf.  Nor  Stalin's  Komsomol.  Nor  do 
the  young  Maoist  gangs  fUl  me  with  confi- 
dence and  hope. 

A  sick  society?  Probably.  But  most  sodetlee 
are  sick,  and  larger  societies  are  sicker  than 
small  onee.  In  modem  times,  man  has  often 
been  defined  as  the  sick  animal — "sick."  that 
Is.  because  his  brain  and  his  culture  are  pre- 
sumed to  estrange  blm  from  animal  natvire 
or  disfigure  his  Instincts.  And  a  country 
which  has  so  many  influential  psychologists 
and  psychiatrists  is  bound  to  have  doubts 
about  its  sanity. 

In  my  view,  the  question  Is  not  whether 
the  United  States  is  sick.  The  question  is 
rather  whether  so  great  a  country,  so  com- 
plex, so  numerous,  caught  up  In  Immense 

Changes,  can  preserve  its  democratic  tradi- 
tions— whether  so  many  people  can  be  a 
free  people,  and  whether  so  gpreat  a  power 
can  remain  a  rea.sonable  power. 


Thx  Amebican  Spirit:  Need  To  Chance 

MOBAL  STANDAXOS 

(By  Billy  Graham  .noted  evangelist) 

New  Tobx. — ^The  20th  CJentury  will  un- 
doubtedly go  down  In  history  as  the  century 
of  revolution.  Almost  every  day  we  read  In 
our  newspapers  <rf  another  revolution  some- 
where In  the  world.  Many  are  of  a  violent 
nature,  Indicative  of  the  Inner  conflicts  that 
beset  mankind. 

The  chronicling  of  wars,  rebellion,  crime, 
rioting  and  revolutions  makes  disturbing 
reading.  Dally  we  are  conscious  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  human  race.  • 

Why,  with  all  our  heralded  progress  in  the 
educational,  scientific  and  philosophical 
fields,  do  these  old  confilcts  remain?  Why 
oant  we  extricate  oiirselves  from  the  human 
dilemma?  Why  are  our  problems  beyond  us. 
and  why  do  the  solutions  of  human  Ills  evade 
and  escape'  us?  Why-does  the  himian  condi- 
tion. Instead  of  improving  and  keeping  pace 
with  our  technological  developments,  grow 
worse  Instead  of  better?  Why  does  the  world 
tremble  \inder  the  threat  of  a  third  world  war 
when  its  peoples  should  be  walking  In  peace, 
understanding  and  prosperity? 

These  questions  furrow  the  brows  of  our 
greatest  scientists  and  phlloGOphers  and,  be- 
cause no  valid  answers  are  available,  have 
caused  a  frustration  among  the  world's  peo- 
ples bordering  upon  psychotic  trauma  and 
lllneBs. 

While  we  are  trying  to  hypnotize  ourselves 
Into  believing  that  we  have  a  great  society — 
and  In  many  ways  it  is  great — some  of  our 
leaders,  like  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght  (D- 
Ark.) ,  are  saying  that  it  Is  sick.  In  a  sense  I 
agree  with  the  senator. 

Why  Is  It  that  with  all  our  "war  on  pov- 
erty" programs — ^whlch,  incidentally,  I  sup- 
port— there  are  still  millions  of  poor  people 
m  affluent  America?  Why  do  ghettos  exist  in 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world?  Why  is  It 
that  with  all  our  talk  of  national  unity  we 
are  so  divided?  Why  Is  it  that  with  all  the 
progress  made  in  civil  rights  there  is  racial 
rioting  and  bloodshed  in  our  streets?  Why  Is 
it  that  with  all  our  "war  on  crime"  that 
crime  is  mushrooming  until  our  dty  streets 
have  been  tiimed  into  virtiial  Jungles?  And 
why  is  it  that  with  all  the  new  sex  freedom 
and  knowledge  we  are  more  frustrated,  con- 
fused and  obsessed  with  sex  than  ever? 

As  Americans  we  have  all  the  elements  for 
security,  but  we  are  Insecure.  A  distinguished 
Britisher  said  recently  that  he  visited  an 
American  home  with  three  cars  In  the  garage, 
a  gorgeous  living  room  with  color  television, 
a  kitchen  filled  with  the  latest  appliances 
and  a  beautiful  pool  with  a  large  patio,  but 
the  lady  of  the  house  was  reading  a  book  en- 
titled "How  To  Be  Happy"! 


I  believe  thj  it  the  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can q;>iilt  is  d  le  to  our  adherence  to  several 
illiuions.  The  first  is  that  money  and  things 
bring  hi^pin^Bs  and  peace  of  mind,  lifate- 
rlallsm  without  God  In  America  Is  not  much 
different  from  materialism  without  Ood  in  a 
Communist  country. 

The  American  dream  was  the  desire  to  give 
to  every  man,  regardless  of  national  origin, 
a  place  in  the  sun  .and  an  opportunity  to  live 
in  security  apd  freedom.  The  miracle  of 
America  emexgedl  Overnight  paup^'s  were 
turned  into  kings.  We  became  the  richest 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Then 
something  began  to  happen  deep  inside  of 
US.  We  threw  oiir  shoulders  back  and  said, 
in  effect:  "See  what  we  have  done  I  See  the 
golden  calf  we  have  fashioned  with  our  own 
hands!" 

W^e  fell  vlcltm  to  the  tUiislon  of  the  pri- 
macy of  "things"  and  drifted  from  the  spir- 
itual genius  wtilch  made  America  great. 

The  second  Illusion  widely  held  in  America 

is  our  belief  [that  peace  is  a  cause  rather 

than  an  effect;  We  fought  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  war,  and  are  now  fighting 
a  strange  war  in  Vietnam,  and  we  were  told 
that  each  of  l^em  was  being  fought  to  "pre- 
serve the  peaob."  We  talk  of  peace,  we  march 
for  peace,  wej  support  peace  efforts  in  the 
United  Natlois,  and  we  attend  scores  of 
peace  conferences  across  the  world.  Still  there 
is  no  peace. 

We  have  noit  yet  gotten  to  the  root  cause 
of  war.  The  Bible  says:  "Prom  whence  come 
wars  and  fighting  among  you?  Come  they  not 
hence,  even  ofyoiir  own  I\ists?"  (James  4:1). 

There  vrill  ^ever  be  peace  in  the  world 
until  Indivldmals  have  the  peace  in  their 
hearts.  So  long  as  there  is  greed,  lust  and 
hate  in  the  world  there  will  be  fighting  and 
war.  The  achievement  of  peace  Is  as  compli- 
cated as  the  human  spirit,  and  too  much 
time  is  spent  in  trying  to  change  the  world 
Instead  of  trying  to  change  the  men  who 
make  the  world  what  It  Is. 

The  third  Illusion  is  the  belief  that  man 
is  naturally  gpod.  I  wish  that  were  true,  but 
unfortunately  our  news  media  each  day  re- 
port scores  o(  incidents  that  indicate  that 
something  is  t|aslcally  wrong  with  man.  Jere- 
miah once  said :  "The  heart  is  deceitf  ill  above 
all  things,  ant  [  desperately  wicked :  Who  can 
know  It?" 

Where  did  v  e  get  the  idea  that  man  Is  nat- 
urally good?  We  did  not  get  It  from  the 
Greeks.  Arlstctle  said:  "llia^  Is  no  good  in 
mankind  .  .  .  for  man  was  born  to  evil." 

Neither  did  we  get  It  froth  Judaism.  Isaiah 
said:  "All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray; 
we  have  turnt  a  every  one  to  his  own  way." 

The  Idea  tliat  man  Is  good  but  that  cir- 
cumstances, environment  and  society  have 
made  him  the  Undesirable  character  he  is, 
is  a  false  Illusion.  Man  is  rebellious  by  natiire, 
and  the  firsts  rebellion  was  committed  in 
Paradise — where  the  "environment  was  per- 
fect! I 

The  fourth  I  Illusion  is  that  religion  with- 
out personal  pommltment  and  involvement 
is  enough.  I  nave  no  quarrel  with  Karl  Marx 
when  be  saidj  "Religion  is  the  opiate  of  the 
people."  Psei^o-rellglon  has  been  a  cloak 
to  cover  maily  a  vile  deed  and  mask  the 
selfish  motives  of  millions. 

When  I  go  lx>  a  university  to  address  stu- 
dents I  neve^  try  to  defend  religion.  Some 
of  the  bloodiest  wars  of  history  have  been 
fought  in  the  name  of  religion.  Prejudice, 
pride,  bickering  and  even  slavery  have  char- 
acterized religious  people. 

I  cannot  defend  all  that  has  gone  on  In 
the  name  of!  Chrlstlamty.  However,  I  am 
trying  to  call  people  back  to  a  simple  Jesus 
who  said  "Lowe  your  neighbor  as  yourself." 
This  is  why  Arnold  TOynbee  believed  that 
"the  outlook  for  the  West  would  be  up- 
promising  if  there  were  to  be  no  genuine 
religious  revltal." 

I  do  not  opntend  for  mere  reUglous  re- 
vival, for  rell  ;lon  per  se.  I  do  caU  for  a  re- 
newal of  a  vl  4U  personal  faith  that  we  will 
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get  at  the  root  c  f  our  problems  by  changing 
the  men  who  cause  our  problems. 

I  am  convinced  that  many  of  our  leaden 
and  much  of  our  news  media  are  unaware 
that  there  is  already  going  on  at  this  mo- 
ment in  Amerlctt  a  "quiet  revolution."  and 
It  coxild  revers^  many  of  the  dlsturblnc 
trends  in  our  sobriety.  As  I  travel  from  coan 
to  coast  I  find  that  thousands  are  searching 
for  peace  o<  mind,  a  reason  for  living,  and 
personal  relationships  with  God. 

Thousands  of  prayer  groups  and  Bible 
study  groups  aie  q>rtnglng  up  from  cout 
to  coast.  In  many  of  these  groups  Jews. 
CathoUcs  and  Protestants  are  meeting  to^ 
gether  in  their  desperate  search  for  life's  true 
meaning.  i 

Yes,  there  is  a  quiet  revolution  going  on, 
and  anyone  reading  these  words  is  a  candi- 
date for  tills  revolution.  Most  of  us  face 
problems  that  are  beyond  us.  The  state  of 
the  world,  the  threat  of  war,  the  boredom. 
the  purposelessaess  of  living  in  an  affluent 
society  where  Ijhe  challenge  has  been  re- 
moved, has  take^  all  the  zing  out  of  life  tor 
millions.  I 

Personally.  I  have  found  the  Bible  to  be 
the  most  exdtlqg  textbook  for  living  in  tbe 
world  and  for  citrtng  the  pitiful  condition  of 
modem  America's  spirit.  Why?  Because  It 
worlcsl  It  says  :i  "If  any  man  be  in  Chrltt 
he  Is  a  new  creature,"  and  I  have  found  tbst 
to  be  true. 

World  proble^is  are  an  extension  of  our 
Individual  problems.  Look  at  the  world  and 
you  see  yourself  with  all  the  fear,  meaning- 
less, hatred  and  self-centeredness,  but  that 
world  cannot  be  changed  as  long  you  you 
remain  as  you  are.  Lasting  revolution  and 
lasting  change  4o  not  take  place  en  maoe, 
but  one  by  one.  as  the  people's  motives,  as- 
pirations and  attitudes  are  changed. 

The  need  is  for  revolution — the  need  is  for 
drastic  change->-and  only  Ood,  in  Cbrlst, 
can  remake  us  Into  the- people  we  ought  to 
be.  This  is  the  *evolutton  we  need.  If  we  do 
not  have  this  revolution  then  I  predict  that 
the  American  dream  will  not  survive. 

The  Amebica»  Spntir:  Where  Society's 

Sickness  Resides 

(By  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.) 

New  Tobk. — ^>/hat  is  a  sick  society?  "I  do 
not  know."  wrnte  Burke,  "the  method  of 
drawing  up  an  Indictment  against  a  whole 
people." 

An  Individual!  can  be  sick;  that  Is.  he  caa 
prefer  his  own  Aeluslons  to  what  others  re- 
gard as  reality.!  But  can  an  entire  society 
be  sick?  Was  tlte  Soviet  Union  sick  In  tbe 
time  of  the  great  purges?  We  know  now 
that  Joseph  Stilin  was  sick;  but  we  know 
too  that  many  Husslans  were  his  victims,  not 
his  fellow  lunatics.  Perhaps  the  only  Instance 
In  modem  history  of  a  truly  sick  society  wu 
Nazi  Germany,  fvhen  Hitler,  communicating 
his  own  paranoid  to  his  people.  Infected  and 
corrupted  a  natibn. 

Those  who  cliiim  American  society  is  sick 
today  instance  r^ots,  civil  disobedience,  drugs, 
the  disaffection  i  of  the  young,  the  heresy  of 
the  Intellectuals 

Let  us  keep  perspective  on  these  matten. 
Our  theory  seems  to  be  that  America  hu 
always  been,  until  the  hippies  came  along, 
a  virtuous,  noble,  law-abiding  country.  But 
our  history  has  been,  in  fact,  one  of  strain. 
tension  and  violence. 

Those  who  alfect  deep  gloom  about  tbe 
future  of  the  nation  when  a  few  kids  try  to 
break  into  the  I*ntagon  forget  the  draft  riott 
In  New  York  in  |863,  when  60.000  people  took 
to  the  streets  i|i  fovir  days  of  rioting,  when 
at  least  1,600  were  knied — more  than  in  tbe 
Mexican  War — 4nd  when  the  property  dam- 
age went  Into  millions  of  dollars. 

Those  who  beQioan  the  contemporary  crime 
rate  forget  tha^  a  century  ago  a  tenth  of 
the  population  Of  New  York  City  had  police 
records.  Those  •(♦ho  denounce  the  Negroes  for 
violence  forget  that  five  of  the  12  Presldenti 
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«e  bave  had  in  this  century  were  targets  of 
yggMtinatlon  attempts — by  white  men. 

ITiose  who  fall  into  paroxysms  of  horror 
over  civil  disobedience  forget  the  long  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  defiance  of  the  law.  from 
genry  Tboreau  on  the  one  hand  to  the  vigi- 
lantes and  the  lynch  mobs  on  the  other. 

Of  course,  we  are  in  a  time  of  tension  in 
our  country  today.  Of  course,  our  cities  are 
(ineBS.  Of  course,  the  fellow  citizens  to  whom 
n  have  cruelly  denied  constitutional  rights 

for  a  hundred  years  and  humaji  rights  for 
centuries  are  at  last  demanding  what  their 
citizenship  had  so  long  theoretically  guar- 
anteed them.  Of  course,  the  young  are  angry. 
Of  course,  the  Intellectuals  are  critical.  This 
li  true  today  and,  thank  heaVen,  it  has  been 
largely  true  throughout  our  history. 

The  sickness  of  American  society,  in  shco't, 
does  not  reside  in  tbe  existence  of  problems. 
Nor  does  It  reside  in  the  existence  of  dls- 
cMitent,  ferment  and  rebelliousness:  this 
tndltionany  has  been  tbe  health  of  our  so- 
ciety. Our  sicluiess  resides  rather  in  our  tn- 
c^wclty  to  deal  effectively  with  our  prob- 
lems— an  Incapacity  which  has  begun  to 
lufTuse  our  nation  with  an  ominous  sense 
of  Impotence. 

That  incapacity  Is  not,  I  think,  the  ezf^es- 
■lon  of  some  Irremediable  corruption  in  the 
American  system.  It  is  rather,  at  bottom,  a 
I  response  to  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
Institutions  and  Issues  of  our  society.  The 
Individual  feels  dwarfed  and  dominated  by 
the  towering  bureaucracies  In  which  he 
spends  bis  life;  he  feels  batBed  by  the  tech- 
nical Intricacy  of  the  problems  which  assail 
him;  he  feels  helpless;  he  begins  to  conclude 
he  cannot  cope.  When  millions  feel  they  can- 
not cope,  society  Itself  becomes  sick. 

Yet.  In  spite  of  this  sense  of  Impotence,  we 
have  been  steadily  moving  as  a  nation  from 
ih<  days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  meet  the 
proUems  of  our  national  community — not 
fast  enough  to  alx>llsh  injustice,  but  Just 
about  fast  enough  to  preserve  social  stability. 
President  Johnson's  Great  Society  was  only 
the  latest  In  a  series  of  efforts  to  make  life, 
Ubtfty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  real 
for  aU  Americans.  If  the  talent,  passion  and 
raouTces  of  our  government  had  been 
'•voted  in  the  last  thousand  days  to  the 
adHevement  of  the  Great  Society,  1  doubt 
whether  pec^le  would  be  talking  about  a 
"slA  aodety"  now.  We  would  not  have  fully 

sttalned  the  Great  Society — ^we  never  wUl 

hot  we  would  have  given  the  nation  a  sense 
of  movement  and  of  purpose,  a  sense  of  being 
»W»  to  cope  with  its  problems. 

Instesd,  we  have  abandoned  the  Great  So- 
dety.  The  very  phrase  has  been  banned  at 
the  White  House. 

For  our  government  has  decided  to  place  a 
lowpriorlty  on  tbe  effort  to  cope  with 
*»Mrlc»n  problems.  And  it  has  done  so,  not 
wt  of  penonal  wickedness  nor  as  the  In- 
«Sr»i  <»°««iuence  of  the  dynamics  of  a 
«ptt»llst  economy,  but  because  of  a  single 
^««»e«B«y  and  ghasUy  folloy.  undertaken 
wrm^  and  conscientious  reasons— the  de- 
a«too  to  persist  In  widening  the  war  in  Vlet- 
»J«^  Vietnam  war  has  turned  into  1m 
J«-on^^^^  our  leaders.  Everything  els. 

■The  trouble  is  not  that  Vietnam  is  a  war 
^~^^  has  fought  war,  before.  And 
Kha.  subordinated  domestic  reform  to^ 
wp^mente  of  war  before  too;   we  did  this 

SKi.";:?  iT^Tr^^  ^^-^■ 

ttTad^nT^Vf  lt~t°**  '^'^  "*  convinced  by 
S  thf^ol'"*" "  insistence  that  Han^ 
»»wLll  L  ^."*  *^'  obedient  instru- 
tK?  to  v^"^  P^'^'^  °^  aggression. 
«<»«nSf.if  ^»«*°am  has  had  two  signal 
fflw!;  "'^f  '"af  rtal.  the  other  .^ 

^iwM  SSl,m   '^»»~q'^«'»«»  i»  that.  When 
if'oa  930  bmion  a  year  in  killing  Viet- 
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namese,  we  do  not  feel  we  can  spend  a 
fraction  of  that  amount  to  meet  oixr  own 
problems.  The  other,  and  the  more  signifi- 
cant, is  a  loss  of  faith  In  the  rationaUty  and 
responsibility  of  our  leaders. 

The  older  generation  wonders  why  their 
children  defect  from  Amerlcsm  society.  The 
answer  is  plain  and  self-evident:  The  young 
look  at  authority  in  our  land  and  find  noth- 
ing—no person,  no  policy— to  believe  In,  Our 
leaders  make  no  sense  to  them.  They  seem 
absurd.  And,  because  they  use  their  author- 
ity to  kill  people,  they  seem  evil. 

We  do  not  yet  have  a  sick  society.  America 
as  a  nation  is  responding  strongly  and  eagerly 
to  the  social  realities  of  our  time.  But 
we  do,  I  think,  have  a  sick  government— a 
government  so  enveloped  in  its  own  fantasies 
that  it  has  lost  its  sense  of  proportion  and 
priority. 

One  cannot  condemn  this  administration 
for  the  involvement  in  Vietnam;  President 
Johnson  Inherited  involvement  as  a  result  of 
the  mistakes  and  misconceptions  of  preced- 
ing administrations. 

But  we  have  been  pursuing  the  escalation 
policy  for  nearly  three  years. 

Are  we  nearer  to  winning  the  war?  to 
establishing  a  healthy  society  on  South  Viet- 
nam? to  persuading  the  Vietnamese  on  our 
side  to  work  and  fight  with  a  hundredth  of 
the  zeal  and  dedication  of  the  Vietnamese 
who  are  against  us?  to  winning  world  confi- 
dence in  American  purpose  and  world  sup- 
port for  American  action?  Are  we  not  rather 
more  deeply  and  hopelessly  mired  in  the 
quicksand? 

"It  is  common  sense  to  take  a  method  and 
try  it."  Franklin  Roosevelt  once  said  "If  it 
fails,  admit  It  frankly  and  try  another." 

Americans  are  a  pragmatic  people.  We  be- 
lieve In  the  process  of  trial  and  error  of 
experimentation.  But  we  also  believe  In  heed- 
ing the  results  of  experiment.  Health  U  the 
recognition  of  reality;  sickness  Is  the  rejec- 
tion of  reality— the  persistence  in  fantasy  at 
the  expense  of  everything  else. 

A  man  is  sick  when  he  thinks,  contrary 
to  evidence,  that  he  is  a  great  success,  or 
when  he  believes  that  everyone  Is  plotting 
against  him.  Such  a  man  has  withdraw^ 
from  reality.  A  government  is  sick  when 
contrary  to  evidence,  it  continues  to  InsUt 
year  after  year,  often  in  the  same  words' 
that  It  has  turned  the  comer  to  victory  or 
when  It  begins  to  ascribe  principled  dlsint 
to  subversive  conspiracy. 

Vietnam  Is  not  the  cause  of  the  "sickness" 
in  our  society.  But  Vietnam  has  made  It  im- 
possible for  our  society  to  deal  with  the 
sources  of  this  sickness.  There  U  no  sickness 
in  our  land  today  which  U  rational  sense 
of  priorities,  a  rational  attention  to  real  prob- 
lems could  not  cure.  And.  In  meeting  real 
problems,  as  long  ago  on  assuming  the  Pres- 
idency Lyndon  Johnson  promised  to  do.  our 
nation  would  generate  a  sense  of  purpose, 
be  lef  and  exaltation  which  could  still  m^e 
tills  one  of  me  exciting  and  creative  eras  of 
our  nistory. 


As  I  pointed  out  last  August,  I  have  al- 
ways been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  our  social 
security  program  in  order  to  provide  fi- 
nancial security  and  medical  care  for 
our  older  citizens. 

I  voted  for  the  conference  report  on 
the  social  security  amendments  because 
I  feel  an  increase  in  benefits  is  essential 

and  long  overdue.  I  regret  the  increase 
was  not  larger,  particularly  for  those  re- 
ceiving the  smaUest  payments,  since  it 
is  obvious  no  one  can  live  on  $55  a  month. 
However,  I  do  believe  this  legislation  will 
provide  a  chance  for  many  of  our  senior 
citizens  to  more  than  catch  up  with  in- 
creases In  the  cost-of-living  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  last  social  security 
increase  in  1965  and  I  will  continue  to 

work  for  further  Uberalization  of  our  so- 
cial security  system  in  the  future. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  that  the  restric- 
tive welfare  provisicwis  approved  by  the 
House  last  summer  have  been  only 
sUghtly  modined  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. I  was  quite  disappointed  that  the 
conferees  recommended  a  freeze  on  the 
proportion  of  cliildren  in  each  State  who 
could  qualify  for  federally  supported  aid- 
to-dependent  children  payments.  This 
and  the  section  encouraging  State  and 
local  welfare  agencies  to  pressure  moth- 
ers of  dependent  children  to  leave  home 
and  to  go  work  are  really  anUwelfare 
provisions. 

Although  these  provisions  constitute 
a  misguided  effort  to  reduce  lUegltlmacy 
and  cut  welfare  costs,  their  real  effect 
will  be  to  penalize  Innocent  children  and 
contribute  to  a  further  breadown  in  the 
family  life  of  those  on  welfare. 

Unfortunately,  this  conference  report 
came  before  the  House  and  Senate  so 
late  hi  this  session  of  Congress  that  It  is 
imix>sslble  to  seek  a  change  in  the  anti- 
welfare  provision  without  jeopardizing 
the  social  security  benefits  increase  and 
consequently,  I  felt  It  necessary  to  sup- 
port this  measure. 


Social  SMurity  AmeiidnieBts  of  1967— 
Conference  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiacoifsiif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS,  1967 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  MT.  Speaker   I 
would  like  to  take  thla  opportunlty'to 
comment  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
Social   Security  Amendments   of    H>«7 
HJl.  12080.  • 


Operation  StfvicemaB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  PENNSTLVAIdA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15.  1967 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Viet- 
nam, many  young  men  Ue  wounded.  In- 
jured, or  sick  in  the  Army  hospitals  or 
on  board  the  Navy  hospital  ships 

Since  October  1966.  thousands  of  gift 
packages  have  been  mailed  by  citizens 
of  our  neighborhood  to  these  young  men 
of  America. 

A  package  should  contain  candy  gum 
anokes,  cool  drink  powder,  and  other  like 
items  that  would  be  enjoyed  by  a  teen- 
ager lying  in  a  hospital  half  way  around 
the  world.  This  would  support,  and  be 
awreclated  by,  our  men  in  Vietnam  I 
submit  the  following  addressea: 

Any  Patient,  c/o  The  Chaplain 
Naval  Hospital  Ship  Repose,  FPO  9e601 
2nd  Surgical  Hoelptal,  APO  96490 
7th  Surgical  Hospital,  APO  90235 
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4Atb  Surgical  Hospital,  APO  96266. 
3rd  meld  Ho«plUl.  APO  96307. 
8th  Field  Hospital.  APO  96240. 
3rd  Surgical  Hospital,  APO  96237. 
IStb  Surgical  HbeplUl,  APO  96318. 
6tta  Medical  Center.  APO  96312. 
17th  Pleld  Hospital,  APO  96243. 
12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  APO  96225. 
24th  Evacuation  Hospital,  APO  96491. 
36th  Evacuation  Hospital,  APO  96261. 
e7th  Evacuation  Hospital.  APO  96238. 
85th  Evacuation  Hospital,  APO  96238. 
7l8t  Evacuation  Hospital,  APO  96318. 
9l8t  Evacuation  Hospital,  APO  96316. 
93rd  Evacuation  Hospital,  APO  96491. 

All  these  addresses  are  "care  of  Post- 
master, San  Francisco,  Calif." 

A  package  should  not  exceed  1  pound. 
It  should  be  mailed  straight  parcel  post. 
It  would  be  delivered  by  air  mall.  It 
should  contsdn  items  a  teenager  lying  In 
a  hospital  bed  half  way  around  the  world, 
hurt,  discouraged  and  lonely,  would  ap- 
preciate. The  contents  should  be  dirt- 
proof,  molstureproof ,  and  rodentproof. 

This  would  show  your  support  of  our 
men  In  combat  in  Vietnam. 

Remember  these  thousands  of  hospital 
beds  are  filled  everyday  of  the  year. 
Thousands  are  wounded  every  month. 
Oould  you  mall  at  least  one  gift  per 
month.  Please  remember  to  put  your 
name  and  address  on  the  package. 


Natioiul    American    Legion    Commander 
Galbraidi  Charts  Blneprint  for  Viehiam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

or    MI8RASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  first  assignments  undertaken  by  the 
new  commander  of  the  American  Legion, 
William  E.  Galbraith,  of  Beemer,  Nebr., 
was  a  visit  to  Vietnam. 

In  an  article  prepared  for  the  January 
issue  of  the  American  Legion  magazine. 
Commander  Galbraith  reports  on  some 
of  his  observations  resulting  from  that 
trip  which  included  a  number  of  other 
strategic  areas  of  the  world. 

Because  of  its  perception  of  the  fact 
that  what  we — and  the  Communists — do 
in  Vietnam  today  will  have  a  critical 
bearing  on  what  happens  to  Southeast 
Asia  tomorrow,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Mr.  Galbraith 's  thoughtful  mes- 
sage printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Blueprint  for  Vietnam  Tomorrow 

(By  National  Commander  William  E. 
Galbraith) 

One  of  the  profoundest  differences  be- 
tween the  Clitics  and  the  supporters  of  our 
government's  policies  In  Vietnam  bit  me 
forcefully  when  I  visited  South  Vietnam  late 
l««t  September. 

President  Johnson  is  acutely  aware  that 
time  Mdats.  What  happens  today  In  Vietnam 
la  important  tar  tomorrow.  Today's  events 
are  an  enormous  trial  for  our  country  and 
Vietnam,  but  they  do  not  happen  for  their 
own  sake.  "Hiey  bear  on  the  future. 

This  is  the  whole  frame  of  reference  of  the 


President's  Position,  of  Robert  McNamara's 
position  du]  ing  his  tenure  as  Secretary  of 
Defense,  of  Qean  Rusk's  position  as  Secre- 
tary of  Stab  . 

It  Is  not  a  surprising  position.  Iieaders  are 
supposed  to 'weigh  today's  policies  in  terms 
of  what  the}  will-continue  to  mean  to  their 
people  and  t*  others  in  the  future.  As  Lincoln 
said,  they  ca  a  only  see  the  right  as  God  gives 
them  to  see  the  right.  But  it  is  up  to  man, 
not  God.  til  assume  the  responsibility  to 
consider  ton  orrow.  The  effort  must  be  made. 

The  PresK  ent's  critics  are  remarkable  for 
their  dlsmla  »1  of  tomorrow  entirely.  Tline 
does  not  ex  st.  There  is  only  now.  We  can 
escape  the  jain  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  to- 
day by  8top{  ing  what  we  are  doing  now.  Not 
a  word  of  Krhat  might  then  happen,  nor. 
apparently,   i  care. 

This  "dev|l  take  tomorrow"  attitude — in- 
tent on  esca{>e  from  a  trial — has  seeme<^  too 
plausible  toi  too  many  people  for  too  long 
simply  to  dismiss  it  out  of  hand  as  "wrong 
thinking."  Why  has  it  seemed  plausible  to 
so  many  of 'us  to  look  at  any  question  in 
in  terms  that  don't  attempt  to  see  beyond 
sundown  today? 

Being  In  \netnani  brought  me  up  short.  On 
all  sides  I  wis  surprised  to  see  a  nation  with 
an  enormoui  future.  I  realized  then  what  it 
was  that  h^d  seemed  plausible  about  Just 
walking  aws^.  From  a  distance  I  had  heard 
that  Vletnaili  was  a  place  without  a  future. 
It  was  a  "w<^thlees.  miserable  place,"  full  of 
"corrupt  pe«|3le"  who  havent  "changed  their 
ways  In  2,Oo£  years."  It  was  "all  Jungle,  mud 
and  monsoocis."  We  could  dismiss  Its  future 
because  it  "ioesnt  have  a  future." 

The  first  (hlng  that  surprised  me  in  Viet- 
nam was  the  "worthless  mountain  Junglee" 
of  the  Central  Highlands.  Here  were  enor- 
mous gently  rolling  grasslands,  ideal  to  sup- 
p>ort  great  herds  of  beef  cattle  (probably  of 
some  Brahnia  strain)  now  supporting  a  few 
scrawny  creCitures.  Some  of  the  grasslands 
were  so  hlgl^  that  It  wtw  downright  cool  at 
night.  They'  stretched  from  Pleiku,  in  the 
central  west:  all  the  way  up  the  narrow  neck 
to  the  so-called  Demilitarized  Zone.  Jungle 
mountains  were  there,  for  sure,  but  between 
them  such  stretches  of  unused  grazing  land 
as  to  make  al  cattleman's  mouth  water. 

The  next  surprise  was  the  coastline.  I  knew 
the  southern  Mekong  I>elta  was  a  great  rice 
bowl,  but  the  whole  narrow  coastal  lowlands 
Tb  the  North;  Vietnamese  border  is  a  thin,  rich 
"rice  line."  Only  the  lack  of  roads  and  sea- 
ports has  prevented  the  fertile  farming  of  the 
coast  from  Reaching  inland,  to  produce  far 
more.  j 

Seen  thro^h  a  farmer's  eyes.  South  Viet- 
nam's past  ^  a  shambles  compared  to  what 
its  future  c^uld  be,  let  it  only  continue  the 
program  wh|ch  the  United  States  had  under- 
way there  iq  the  1960's — until  the  enemy  set 
out  to  cut  Itt  throat.  But  of  course  the  enemy 
knows  the  ^nd  well,  and  would  scarcely 
contest  eve^  Inch  if  it  were  worthless  in 
peace  as  it  1^  dlfDcult  in  war. 

This  rich  ^ea  has  the  potentiality  to  feed 
60%  of  Asia*  an  Incredible  fact.  Its  future  is 
Immeasurable.  Its  resources,  properly  devel- 
oped, could  expand  for  a  century.  To  Mao 
Tse-tung  In  Chlna,JVletncmi's  future  is  the 
great  prize  to  dement  his  power  over  a 
.  Chinese  peat>le  who;  are  hard  to  subject  to 
Communist  idisclpUne  when  hungry. 

My  next  s^rprls^  was  the  "hopeless  people." 
At  Pleiku,  I  saw  Filipinos  teaching  metal- 
working  an4  settled  fainpiing  to  more  than 
500  young  tiontagnard  boys  and  girls.  These 
are  the  mountain  tribes,  nomad  farmers, 
presumably  the  most  "backward"  of  all.  They 
were  as  rec^tive  as  any  youngsters  I've  ever 
seen.  They  look  to  new  skills  with  aptness 
and  pride.  A,  new  world  opened  up  to  them  as 
they  leame4  to  make  forges  of  baked  clay; 
to  convert  Old  auto  frames  to  chisels,  ham- 
mers and  other  tools,  and  to  farm  staple 
crops  In  on«  place  instead  of  moving  on  as 
they  ezhaufted  the  soU,  In  the  manner  of 
their  forebears. 
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I  have  been  both  a  teacher  and  a  farm«t 
Can  you  wondfr  that  with  such  things  before 
my  eyes.  Vietnam's  future  is  the  whole  thing, 
while  its  sorry  {past  and  present  are  what  en 
out  to  be  erased? 

It  la  a  rich  land,  ripe  for  development,  in. 
habited  by  a  people  with  the  native  talent 
to  develop  it.  ^ey  need  only  the  things  m; 
own  ancestors  meeded  in  Nebraska  a  centuiy 
ago — security  ifrom  roving  "Indians"  (Viet 
Cong  in  this  case),  roads  and  seaports  to 
market;  schooling  In  the  arts  and  letten; 
peace  in  whlca  to  work;  necessities  such  li 
sewage  and  clekn  water;  the  tools  or  modern 
farming,  and  the  skills  step  by  Rtep  and 
one  at  a  time. [by  which  they  can  climb  the 
ladder  from  primitive  to  modern  agriculture. 

In  Vietnam  today,  as  for  years,  these  tblon 
have  made  up  the  blueprint  of  the  joint 
U.S.-South  Vietnam  program  for  tomornnr. 
But  spread  across  that  blueprint  are  the 
blood  red  maris  ofthe  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnam,  assissinatlng  the  leaders,  in- 
timidating ths  people,  burning  the  schodi, 
kidnapping  the  teachers,  mining  the  roads  to 
market.  The  blueprint  and  the  blood  on  It 
each  offer  a  different  tomorrow.  Our  choice  ii 
between  them 


EXTEN3 
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;iON  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  11I0MAS  H.  KUCHEL 

OP  cauformia 
IN  THE  SENaJtE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Fridaii.  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  KUCIfEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wu 
honored  to  speak  at  the  annual  Christ- 
mas dinner  of  the  Athenian -Nile  Club. 
of  Oakland,  Calif.,  on  the  evening  of 
December  13^  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  partikl  text  of  my  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  partial 
text  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbc 
Record,  as  fallows: 

President  Arthur  Breed,  Jr.,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  I  Athenian-Nile  Club,  I  am 
highly  honorea  to  be  a  guest  at  this  Annual 
Christmas  Dinner  of  the  Athenian-NUe  Cltit. 
Some  of  your  members  I  have  known  well 
and  Intimately  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
and  I  deeply  icherlsh  their  friendship,  and 
I  am  most  happy  to  see  them  here. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  ban 
been  privllegfd  to  attend  your  Annual 
Christmas  Dinner  Party.  I  was  last  here  at 
your  Invltatloif  In  1939.  I  think  It  reasonable 
to  say,  therefote,  that  surely,  I  am  not  wear- 
ing out  my  welcome.  To  spend  a  dellgbtfol 
and  stimulating  evening  with  friends  once 
every  thirty  y^rs  should  not  be  consldend 
excessive  incursion  on  their  time.  I  sbould 
like  to  hope  that  I  might  be  invited  bad 
again,  perhap*.  at  a  somewhat  accelerated 
rate.  At  the  present  one,  it  would  be  In  1M7 
before  I  could  hope  for  another  invltaUoB. 
and  that  might  be  a  little  too  far  off  for 
some  of  us  to  make  any  definite  plans. 

Tonight's  celebration  certainly  Is  not  to- 
tally dissimilar  from  that  happy  one  of  «1- 
moet  30  years  ago.  Everyone  was  full  of  good 
spirits  then,  $s  all  of  us  are  tonight.  Tbe 
spirit  of  Christmas  surely  must  pervade  eadi 
of  these  pleasant  friendly  evenings,  and  to 
that  extent  a|l  of  them  must  be  somewliat 
alike.  | 

I  remember'  the  occasion  when  the  l»t«. 
great  Preslden/t  John  F.  Kennedy  came  b«* 
to  the  United  States  Capitol  one  afternoon 
for  a  meeting  with  some  Senators  Before  n- 
turning  to  the  White  House  he  wanted  t» 
see  his  old  stomping  grounds  so  be  qulHlT 
opened  one  of  the  doors  to  the  Senate  Ch»»- 


ber  to  see  what  was  going  on.  A  flUbuster 
«as  taking  place.  One  SenMor  was  filibus- 
tering. One  single  Senator  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  bored  beyond  belief,  sat  in  his 
aest.  The  only  other  Senator  In  the  chamber 
was  seated  in  the  presiding  officer's  chair. 
"Just  Uke  when  I  left  it  the  last  time"  the 
Ute  President  chuckled,  as  he  walked  away. 
And  so  I  may  truthfully  say  that  this  happy 
oocsslon  reminds  me  of  that  happy  evening, 
long  years  ago,  when  I  attended. your  Christ- 
mas dinner  of  1939. 

Thirty  years  ago  our  state  was  far  dlfler- 
eot  We  had  a  population  of  6  mUllon.  To- 
day we  are  first  In  the  nation  with  20  mllUon. 
In  80  more  years,  60  million  people  will  call 
California  their  home.  And.  we  are  told, 
tbough  I'm  not  prepared  to  believe  it,  if 
the  present  fantastic  population  growth  rate 
of  our  state  continues,  our  California  popu- 
lation wiU  be  1  billion  MO  mllUon  people 
a  century  hence. 

Thirty  years  ago  our  gross  product  in  this 
(tste  was  $7  btlllon  a  yecu-.  Today  it  is  $88 
bUUon.  We  produce  more  than  any  state  in 
the  nation  and  any  country  In  the  world 
Mcept  for:  Japan,  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, West  Germany  and  our  own  United 
States.  In  1939,  we  had  30  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Today  we  are  al- 
most doubled  to  38.  And  before  this  century 
will  have  terminated  our  Congressional  dele- 
gation will  be  on  the  order  of  60  to  70. 

AU  in  all  we  were  relatively  carefree  and 
bappy  30  years  ago.  Those  were  relatively 
bslcyon,  untroubled  days  before  the  impend- 
ing furies  of  a  world-enguIflng  storm  were  to 
break  suddenly  over  almost  all  the  world.  We, 
most  of  us,  almost  txxmed  our  backs  on  the 
ngly,  eery  signs  from  across  the  seas.  We 
were  all  younger,  and  life  was  far  less  com- 
plicated. There  were  no  laser  beams,  no  tran- 
ilftow,  no  supersonic  aircraft,  no  nuclear 
power  and  no  television  to  contend  with.  We 
were  on  the  mend  from  the  terrible  economic 
.    depression  of  a  decade  earlier. 

Our  ooimtry  was  relatively  Isolated  and 
we  wanted  It  to  remain  ao.  Europe  and  Asia 
seemed  a  long  ways  away.  "Stay  out  of  Eu- 
rope's troubles."  many  leading  Americans 
were  saying  to  the  rest  ot  us.  and  the  words 
of  General  Washington  In  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress  of  179«  were  repeated  to  prove  the  cor- 
reotneas  of  their  petition.  To  many  of  us 
Oorporal  Hitler  stwnetlmes  seemed  almost 
comloal.  rather  than  the  repository  of  the 
world's  most  virulent  hatred,  and  Mussolini 
looked  like  a  phony.  Japanese  aggression 
•gMM*  Manchuria  seemed  far  away  Still 
some  Americans  were  beginning  to  worry 
•bow  what  it  might  all  mean  to  our  own 
That  night  long  years  ago  when  I  was  last 
the  guest  of  this  club,  I  spoke  of  the  most 
iM*nlngful  story  In  all  recorded  history 
wblch,  for  Christians.  polnU  to  the  gateway 
for  naan  s  salvation.  The  Wrth  anniversary  <a 
vne  Prtnce  of  Peace  was  drawing  near  Our 
^  were  fuU.  It  was  a  good  time  to  voice 
*n  TT  P'^y""  *^  P**«»  o**  «^rt»».  Bood 

rJlT"  «*"•  ^  "P**""  *>'  e««*  ««^<J  «vll.  of 

tL^SJf*''"^  constant  oonfUct  between  the 

f^bi.^-^*''^'^  ^**  ^  **<«8«»  man's 
fteble  atanpts  to  improve  In  every  genera- 
uTnh^  *"  usually,  but  not  always,  trl- 
umpbed.  I  recentiy  read  aomethlng  on  thU 
g2«l«,bJeot  in  "East  ot  Ed^by  jX 

JL**"!.'*  *^**  "*«"»  *•  °^  «tory  In  the 
wrtdjmd  only  one.  that  has  frightened  and 
tasplred  us  so  that  we  live  in  a  Pearl 
wMuT.,'^  '  °'  continuing  thought  and 
7^  IT"^  ""  caught^m  thllr  Uves 
Wti^f^.^^.v^^*''  ^  ">«"■  hungers  and  am- 

oTe^^H**'..'"''  generosity  too^n  a  net 
M  good  and  evil,  i  think  this  is  the  only  story 

«m!«!f^  mteiugence.  Virtue  and  vice  were 
^  wd  woof  of  our  first  consciousness,  and 

d*2itr.n  ^  ''*'**=  «*  *>"'■  1««*'  and  "»18 
— J«(e  any  changes  we  may  Impose  on  field 
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and  river  and  mountain,  on  ecenomy  and 
manners.  There  Is  no  other  story.  A  man, 
after  he  has  bnished  off  the  dust  and  chips 
of  his  life,  win  have  left  only  the  hard,  clean 
question:  Was  It  good  or  was  it  evU?  Have  I 
done  well — or  ill?" 

For  me,  and  perhaps  for  all  of  you,  thU 
evening's  celebration  Just  about  marks  the 
opemng  of  the  feast  and  the  festival  of 
Christmas.  We  approach  the  birthday  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  with  a  reawakened  interest 
in  his  teachings.  They  are  an  eternal  symbol 
of  light  for  the  darkness  man  must  ever  face. 
They  comprise  the  gospel  for  the  Christian. 
Beyond  that,  they  are  respected  and  vener- 
ated by  those  of  every  faith  as  the  path- 
way by  which  good  may  triumph  over  evil. 
And  so  the  Ught  of  Christmas  has  now 
shown  for  almost  2000  years. 

Gentlemen,  progress  has  been  made  since 
the  star  in  the  east  guided  the  wise  men 
to  Bethlehem,  but  It  has  been  far  greater  In 
the  fields  of  new  physical  discovery  and 
scientific  achievement  than  In  virtue  or  In 
any  vast  increase  in  the  goodness  of  man. 
Many  secrets  have  been  unraveled  by  the  sci- 
entific community,  and  many  strange,  some- 
times foreboding  doors  of  nature  have  been 
unlocked  by  them.  And  the  processes  of 
physical  discovery  and  scientific  development 
have  moved  at  a  far  more  rapid  pace  in  the 
last  few  generations.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  more  startling  dis- 
coveries in  the  physical  sciences.  And,  Uke 
most  of  those  which  have  come  in  the  past, 
they  are  available  for  purposes,  either  good  or 
bad,  depending  on  the  choice  of  him  <fho 
controls  them.  It  has  always  been  comforting 
to  me  to  know  that  nuclear  energy,  which  in 
evil  hands  could  obliterate  the  whole  world 
and  all  its  people,  can  be  and  la  being  used 
for  good  purposes,  to  cure  cancer,  to  make 
waters  of  the  sea  sweet  and  potable,  and  to 
produce  vast  quantities  of  electricity.  Thus, 
while  It  can  be  used  for  evil,  it  is  being  used 
for  good. 

But  to  effect  good,  to  accomplish  It,  re- 
quires a  certain  amount  of  wisdom  and 
moral  courage,  and  a  recognition  of  the  evil 
which  needs  to  be  challenged.  Each  of  us, 
and  our  country,  share  many  burdens.  There 
are  some  in  our  society  who  would  like  to 
cast  the  weight  of  their  burdens  aside,  and 
live  m  some  kind  of  a  dream  world,  turning 
their  backs  on  reality,  and  refusing  to  recog- 
nize that  there  still  is  evil  on  this  globe  and 
that  wickedness,  lust  for  power,  and  hatred 
motivate  some  in  this  world  who  may  be 
possessed  of  great  power. 

Good  still  needs  to  be  on  guard.  We  cannot 
throw  our  burdens  away.  We  cannot 
live  unto  ourselves  alone.  In  this  shrunken 
and  shrinking  planet,  we  canot  Isolate  our- 
selves from  the  problems  which  plague  and 
torment  mankind,  nor  can  we  Ignore  evil  In 
the  human  race. 

Do  you  remember  "A  Christanas  Carol."  of 
Dickens?  Through  the  fastened  door  of  Ebe- 
neezer  Scrooge's  gloomy  siUte  of  rooms,  there 
suddenly  appeared  the  ghost  ot  his  late 
partner,  Jacob  Marley.  chained  by  the  cash 
boxes,  the  deeds,  and  heavy  purses  wrought 
of  steel,  like  those  in  the  counting-house 
when  they  were  in  business  together.  "It  is 
required  of  every  man,"  said  the  Ghost  to 
a  terrified  Scrooge,"  that  the  spirit  within 
him  should  walk  abroad  among  hia  fellow- 
men,  and  travel  far  and  wide;  and  If  that 
spirit  does  not  go  forth  In  life.  It  Is  con- 
demned to  do  so  after  death."  "But  you  were 
always  a  good  man  of  business,  Jacob" 
faltered  Scrooge,  who  now  began  to  aoDlv 
this  to  himself.  ' 

"Business!"  cried  the  Ghost,  wringing  Its 
haiuls  again.  "Mankind  was  my  businees.  The 
common  welfare  was  my  businees;  charity 
mercy,  forbearance,  and  benevolence,  were' 
all,  my  business.  The  dealing  of  my  trade 
were  but  a  drop  of  water  in  the  comprehen- 
sive ocean  of  my  business  I" 
Gentlemen,  ICarley's  ghost  put  the  matter 


in  the  proper  perspective  for  Scrooge,  and 
for  us.  Mankind — and  the  common  welfare^ 
are  the  business,  the  pre-emlnenUy  impor- 
tant business,  of  each  of  us,  and  of  our  be- 
loved country,  and  this  happy  holiday  season 
is  the  best  time,  and  the  most  happy  time, 
to  view  the  whole  ocean,  rather  than  the 
single  drop  of  water  we  occupy. 
Merry  Christmas,  everyone. 


Letter  From  Milwaukee  Illastrates  Need 
for  Goaranteed  Employment  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARE:s 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 


or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  6,  19S7 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  letter  which  vividly  and 
touchlngly  portrays  the  difficulties  which 
result  from  the  lack  of  adequate  super- 
vision of  youngsters  during  their  lunch 
period  at  a  Milwaukee  school. 

At  first  sight  this  would  seem  a  prob- 
lem of  interest  to  the  Milwaukee  school 
authorities  only.  They  could  as^gn 
teachers  additional  supervisory  reqmn- 
siblllties  during  the  lunch  period.  But 
too  much  of  our  teachers'  time  and 
energy  Is  already  taken  up  nonteachlng 
duties.  They  oould  hire  lay  supervisors 
But  Milwaukee,  in  common  with  most 
school  districtB,  is  short  of  funds  for  such 
personnel. 

This  situation.  In  fact,  cries  out  for  ac- 
tion by  Congress  to  pass  legislation  such 
as  H.R.  12280,  this  bill  would  provide 
a  million  new  Jobs  a  year  ago  so  that 
those  who  are  imemptoyed  and  under- 
employed oould  contribute  to  the  func- 
tioning of  society  as  teachers'  aides  as 
assistants  in  urban  development  and 
redevelopment,  as  hospital  aides,  and  In 
conservation  and  recreation  projects. 

Under  this  program  there  would  be 
grants  to  help  Federal,  State,  local  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  bear  the  cost 
of  providing  the  Jobs  which  could,  in  the 
Instance  presented  by  the  letter,  make 
school  more  beneficial  and  pleasant  t<x 
children  who  want  and  need  to  learn. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  letter: 

DEcxacBKB  7,  1967. 
Deak  Unci*  Sam:  Please  help  me 
Please  help  my  sisters,  my  brothers  and 
my   friends.   We   aU   go   to   an   inner   dty 
school.  ' 

Uncle  Sam,  you  let  us  eat  lunch  at  school 
but  you  do  not  help  us  after  we  eat. 
I    get    pushed    down. 
My    hand    is    cut. 
My   sister's   eye   is   cut. 
My  friend  is  scratched  In  bis  face 
My  brothers  are  too  Uttle  to  flght 
Please   help   us.   Uncle  Sam 
Your  friend, 

P.S.-  ^°^ 

DkA*  Uncui  Sam: Are  you  still  Itoteningt 
I  am  Jinuny's  teacher  and  I  need  help  t«> 

According  to  the  Milwaukee  paper  of  last 
night,  Thursday,  December  7.  1967,  the  cit- 
izens want  "a  voice  In  spending  the  M  7B 
mmion  allocated  by  the  legtaUture  for  spe- 
clal  programs  for  schools  and  other  Inner 
core  problems."  — *«* 

You  have  given  us  a  special  program.  Un- 
cle Sam.   You  have  given  us  the  federaUy 
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■ubsidlaad  luncli  prograuu  but  tbla  la  only 
one  bait  an  answer. 

Elementary  icbool  lunch  periods  are  an 
hour  or  an  liour  and  a  quarter  long.  Lunch 
takes  half  an  hour.  Who  la  to  supervise  the 
children  after  lunch? 

Please  give  us  the  other  half  of  the  answer. 

Help  us  get  more  paid  lay  supervlsary  help 
for  lunch  rooms  and  playgrounds.  One  or 
two  or  three  persons  cannot  do  the  Job  for 
three,  four  or  five  hundred  children  who  stay 
to  eat  lunch  at  our  schools. 

Our  noon  hour  Is  a  breeding  time  for  row- 
dyism, fighting  and  personal  danger  to  the 
children.  Maybe  you  can  send  a  few  reporters 
to  our  school  to  see  the  extent  of  our  prob- 
lem. Have  them  bring  a  movie  camera  and 
catch  the  children  sneaking  aroimd  corners 
in  the  building,  dodging  past  doorways,  run- 
ning through  corridors,  hitting,  beating, 
hurting  each  other  until,  and  even  after,  the 
bell  rings  for  entry  into  school.  (Of  course, 
going  through  the  school  doors  does  not 
magically  make  angels  out  of  the  children 
but  that's  another  long  story. ) 

But,  Uncle  Sam.  did  you  know,  or  do  you 
know  what  your  lunch  program  has  pro- 
duced? I  hope  this  letter  has  given  you  some 
Idea.  B<aybe  you  can  see  our  plight.  Maybe 
you  can  write  a  note  to  our  citizens. 

By  helping  us  solve  this  problem  you  will 
really  be  solving  a  problem  you  helped 
create. 

Hoping  tbls  Isn't  asking  too  much,  I  re- 

As  ever. 

Jnorr'B  TEACRsa. 


LcgisIaliTe  Astetsment  of  die  First  Ses- 
noB  of  tte  90di  Coofrets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 


or  ii«anM;Muarr«i 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OT  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  Decem- 
ber newsletter  contains  an  evaluation 
of  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress.  In  it  I  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  marked  contrast 
In  the  ^MrcoTPp^^«>""'^t«  of  this  session 
and  those  of  the  89th  Congress.  I  have 
ixdnted  out  that  what  successes  there 
have  been,  have  Involved  the  continua- 
tion of  programs  rather  than  the  carry- 
ing forward  of  new  ideas. 

My  newsletter  also  carries  a  photo- 
graph of  Sgt.  David  A.  Verheyn,  of  Len- 
oxdale,  hi  the  First  District  of  Massachu- 
setts, receiving  the  Nation's  second  high- 
est c(xnbat  award,  the  Navy  Cross.  Sgt. 
Verhejm  is  one  of  12,000  boys  frtHn  Mas- 
sachusetts who  are  now  serving  in  Viet- 
nam. He  is  shown  receiving  the  decora- 
tion from  Vice  President  Hubirt  Hum- 
PHRiT  in  the  presence  of  General  West- 
moreland. 

My  newsletter  has  also  given  me  an 
opportunity  to  state  my  pleasure  in  re- 
cently having  the  privilege  of  welcoming 
as  a  guest  of  western  Maaaachusetts,  our 
Nation's  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  Mrs.  Johnson  received  an  hon- 
orary degree  from  Williams  College  in 
recognition  of  her  outstanding  efforts  on 
behalf  of  beatttification  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  Tlie  idio- 
tograph  of  Mrs.  Jobnson  carried  In  the 
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newsletter  w«s  taken  at  Williams  College 
where  I  was  able  to  ten  her  personally 
how  especiallSr  meaningful  her  programs 
were  to  the  first  Congressional  District 
because  of  lt4  unparalled  natural  beauty 
and  scenery.  ' 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  this 
newsletter  which  includes  my  Christmas 
letter  to  the  people  of  the  first  district  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

As  we  come  to  the  close  of  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Cbngress,  we  are  faced  with  a 
remartcable  ccditrsist  with  the  events  of  the 
89tta  Congress,  The  accomplishments  of  the 
89th  Congress  jwere  probably  as  outstanding 
as  any  Ck)ngr(ss  that  we  have  ever  had  in 
our  history. 

An  enormous  scope  of  activities  were  dealt 
with  and  lan(Vnark  legislation  was  the  rule 
rather  than  tMe  exception.  This  year,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  legislative  accomplishments 
have  been  vert  limited.  The  major  successes 
furthermore  tttve  involved  the  continuation 
of  programs  begun  in  previous  sessions  rather 
than  the  creation  and  carrying  forward  of 
any  new  Ideas.  Thus,  after  very  difficult  strug- 
gles bUls  were  passed,  which  I  supported,  to 
continue  our  aid  to  elementary  education 
and  teacher  ctirps  programs,  as  well  as  our 
poverty  and  o«r  foreign  assistance  programs. 

A  few  new  ]^ograms  were  created,  which  I 
also  supporteil  including  legislation  to  pro- 
vide the  fran^work  for  a  public  television 
ite  much  more  stringent  air 
rols  and  to  provide  much  stif- 
^tion  regulations.  But  the  plain 
hard  facts  are  itbat  this  Congress  to  date  has 
Just  not  even  approached  the  standard  of  ex. 
cellence  established  by  the  89th  Congress. 

I  would  Ilka  to  point  out,  however,  that 
there  is  a  very  clear  reason  why  this  has 
occurred.  It  la  also  the  reason  why  we  have 
not  been  able!  to  properly  fund  and  imple- 
ment so  manv  of  our  recently  established 
programs.         ^ 

The  reason  1^  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

"This  war  has  affected  Just  about  everything 
that  has  gone  on  In  Washington  this  year. 
It  has  been  tht  major  concern  and  the  major 
consideration  of  the  Executive  and  the  Legis- 
lative branches.  It  has  called  for  and  received 
the  highest  priority  on  our  resources,  both 
human  and  fii|anclal.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
necessary  att^tion  and  the  necessary  re- 
sources have  bben  drawn  away  from  all  of  the 
other  very  seflous  matters  which  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Federal  Government. 

When  we  art  spending  S30  billion  a  year  on 
a  war  in  Asla^  we  literally  cannot  afford  to 
provide  our  domestic  programs  with  the 
funds  they  need.  Problems  which  deserve  and 
demand  the  Immediate  and  full  attention 
of  our  Oovemsaent  have  to  be  deferred.  Until 
we  achieve  a  settlement  of  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  we  can  look  forward,  unfortiuiately, 
to  an  even  lessietfective  government  and  a  less 
productive  Cobgress  than  we  have  had  this 
year. 

The  following  is  my  Christmas  letter 
to  the  peoive  of  the  first  district  of 
Massachuset 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  1997. 

Deab  FuxnSs:  As  the  old  year  draws  to  a 
cloee  and  we  took  forward  to  1968,  we  must 
remind  ourselves  that  man  can  and  must 
Uve  In  peace  with  his  neighbors. 

In'  the  tweaty  centuries  that  have  passed 
stnoe  the  aacfed  mooaent  of  Christ's  blrtb, 
mankind  has  never  been  wholly  free  at  the 
scourge  of  war  and  the  ravages  at  iHsMse, 
Illiteracy  and  liunger.  Yet  the  qsirlt  of  Christ- 
mas btims  In  our  hesirtB  at  this  aeason  with 
a  warmth  that  is  not  diminished  by  the  years 
XX  discouraged  by  f  aUures. 

Although  m|uoh  remains  to  be  done,  we  can 
take  great  soUtoe  tram  tlM  fact  ttiat  aax  n»- 
tten  has  been  tonfraated  with  rtiaikmgpi  after 
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challenge  since  our  beginning  191  years  ago. 
Each  tfaxke  we  have  suooeoafully  risen  to  meet 
and  overcome  the  challenge.  We  can  be  con- 
fident— ^In  fact  we  can  be  sure — that  we  will 
successfully  meet  and  overcome  It  again. 

I'm  sure  all  of  us  want  to  extend  a  qw. 
dal  word  at  grattltude  and  appreciation  to 
Uie  men  and  women  who  are  serving  Uia 
United  States  abroad.  More  than  a  million 
Americans  will  celebrate  this  Christmas  la 
the  service  of  our  nation  away  from  their 
homes  and  families.  It  is  tor  them  that  we 
wish  the  best  ofl  Chrlstmasee. 

To  aU  of  you  ^  send  my  very  beet  wishes 
Corinne  and  the  ichlldren  join  me  in  seoding 
each  of  you  gp-eettngs  for  a  blessed  and  ha{^ 
Christmas  and  pi  peaceful  and  proeperoui 
New  Year. 


etts: 


Cordially 


rours, 


No  Mai 


Sn.vio  O.  OONTS. 
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IN  THE  HOUSfi  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  pecember  IS,  1967 

Mr.  BUCHAl^AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle by  Dean  Joseph  O'Meara  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Law  School  in  the  Christmas  edi- 
tion of  the  Atnerican  Bar  Assoclatkni 
Journal  deserves  the  Attention  of  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

In  this  article  Dean  OTtf  eara  calls  for 
the  prosecutioh  of  Stokely  Carmlchad 
and  others  like  him  for  counseling  youni 
men  to  refuse  to  bear  arms. 

Recent  Cartolchael  statements  are 
compared  by  jCMeara  with  those  for 
which  the  defendant  was  punished  in  the 
landmaiic  ca4e  of  Schenck  against 
United  States. 

O'Meara  hat  been  dean  of  the  Ilti- 
versity  of  Notne  Dame  Law  School  sinee 
1952.  A  graduate  of  Xavler  University, 
and  having  received  his  1Aj.B.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  he 
practiced  law  In  Cincinnati  and  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  froni  1926  to  1953. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  his  fine 
article  iqpluded  in  full  herewith : 
"No  liAV  Is  ABOvx  Tax  L&w" 

(By  Joseph  OTkleara,  dean  of  the  Notre 
Daine  Law  School) 

"No  man  is  a^^ve  the  law  and  no  man  Ii 
below  It"' — thia  was  Theodore  Roosevelfk 
magnificent  capsule  statement  of  the  rule  of 
law  which  served  as  the  theme  for  Law  Day 
1967.  Par  more  eloquent  however,  Is  Jobn 
Courtney  Murray's  expression  of  the  mean- 
ing, the  Intent  4nd  the  effect  of  the  rule  of 
law.  "Western  fnan".  Father  Murray  ssyi, 
"has  sought  In  Ithe  Idea  of  law  a  manifold 
redemption — fropn  the  arbitrary  despotumi 
of  uncontrolled !  power;  from  the  threat  or 
fact  of  injustic^  to  his  person  and  to  bli 
property;  from  jdlspossesslon  of  bis  humsn 
and  his  clvU  rlkhts;  from  the  degradatlan 
that  ensues  upon  social  Inequalities  de- 
structive of  his  personal  signiflcance  sad 
worth  .  .  .  froni  the  disruption  of  life  by  tb» 
Irrational  forces  of  passion,  caprice,  sad 
chance  that  militate  against  the  'life  d 
expectability,'  .  ]  .  that  Is  guaranteed  by  tin 
rule  of  law."  » 

What  would  jbappen  to  these  values,  so 
highly  prized  b^  us,  U  Communist  agpv- 
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Mcs  should  carry  tlie  day?  We  are  locked  In 

mortal  combat  with  Uiem  at  this  moment— 
in  vietman.  There,  in  that  hot  and  distant 
imid,  we  are  waging  an  escalating  war,  a 
«ar  that  is  horrible  and  tragic  as  aU  wars 
always  have  been.* 

Why  are  we  fighting  a  war  In  tbat  far- 
ivay  comer  of  the  earth?  *  First  at  aU,  be- 
cause we  have  made  eoounltments,  which 
bare  been  and  are  being  reUed  on;  because 
«e  are  not  and  cannot  afford  to  become 
velshers. 

We  are  fighting  that  war,  moreover,  to 
preserve  the  rule  of  law  and  the  values  it 
protects. 

We  are  fighting  that  war,  finally,  as  a 
matter  of  self-preservation.  If  we  do  not  stop 
Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam,  where 
(ball  we  stop  it?  After  the  Reds  have  engulfed 
or  neutralized  Indonesia?  Overwhelmed  the 
Pbillpplnes?  Reduced  or  isolated  Japxin?  e:s- 
tsbllshed  a  beachhead  in  Australia?  Ob  shall 
ve  wait  until  they  have  landed  In  Central 
Amwlca  or  Mexico? 

To  stop  the  Communist  aggressors  note, 
while  they  are  stUl  far  from  our  own  shores, 
American  men  are  dying  In  Vietnam:  Amer- 
losn  women  are  losing  their  sons,  husbands 
and  sweethearts.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
msny  In  this  country  who  are  fighting  an- 
other and  different  war,  a  war  against  what  is 
called  our  "Involvement"  in  Vietnam.  Some 
of  these  are  motivated  by  strongly  held  moral 
ptinciplee.  They  are  entitled  to  respect,  and 
nothing  X  shall  say  is  directed  against  them. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  however,  I  am  per- 
(usded  that  the  objectors  are  either  Com- 
munists' or  cowards,  or  they  are  persons  of 
Urge  good  will  but  little  insight  who  tiave 
been  euchred  Into  being  stooges.*  or  persons 
who  are  seeking  some  end  of  their  own  (am- 
bition, revenge  or  whatever)  at  the  expense 
Of  tbelr  country. 

To  be  specific  I  am  referring  to  Martin 
Lather  King,  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  others 
Ukc  them.  Such  persons  are  doing  a  dlsserv- 
lee  to  the  cause  of  dvll  rights  by  seeking  to 
Unk  the  dvil  rights  movement  with  their 
(fforts  to  persuade  young  men  to  avoid  mlU- 
tsry  servloe.'  Like  other  malefactors,  they 
ihould  be  prosecuted.  And  that  goes  for  any- 
one else— white  or  black— who  Is  urging 
young  men  to  "become"  conscientious  objec- 
tors— a  vicious  absvirdity,  which  Is  nothing 
lea  than  urging  them  to  become  hypocrites 
»nd  perjurers.  These  men  should  be  pros- 
ecuted, I  repeat,  and  there  Is  no  excuse  for 
not  doing  so.  As  the  record  shows.  I  pro- 
foundly believe  that  no  man  should  be  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  his  color.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  no  man  should  be 
protected  by  his  color. 

What  I  have  said  may  be  demed  indlg- 
nsaUy.  But  the  men  I  have  named  and  others 
Bke  tbem  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  They 
lire  themselevs  away.  Par  never  once  do  they 
f^Omm  the  terrorUt  tacUcs  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Never  once  do  they  condemn 
HanoCs  rejection  of  all  peace  proposals,  not 
only  those  put  forward  by  the  AdmlnlstraatMi 
BW  also  those  advanced  by  neutral  powers. 
^  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
ttons  and  by  the  VaUcan.  Never  once  do 
tMy  lament  the  suffering  and  death  lx>me  by 

r°".l****"  ^^  Vietnam.  These  men  weep  only 
lor  the  enemy. 

Let  them  criticize,  protest  and  condemn 
w  ttelr  heart's  content.  To  do  so  is  their 
Pnvilege  under  the  First  Amendment.  But 
»tlt  be  understood  that  the  ConstltuUon 
pves  no  right  to  obstruct  the  war  effort,  as 
n!^,.^  .™?."°8  *°  persuade  young  men  to 
«™«  to  bear  arms  for  their  country.  Such 
thr?Pr,?.if*o*  violation  of  two  sections  of 

;""«  18.  SecUon  2388(a) : 
^whower    when  the  United  States  U  at 
3^^^^1UfuUy  causes  or  attempu  to  cause 
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Insubordination,  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  re- 
fusal of  duty.  In  the  mmtary  or  naval  fences 
of  the  United  States,  or  willfully  obstrueu 
the  recruiting  or  enlistment  service  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  injtiry  of  the  service 

or  the  United  States,  or  attempts  to  do  so 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty  years  or 
both." 

"nue  60.  Section  462(a) : 
"Any  member  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem or  any  other  person  .  .  .  who  knowingly 
counsels,  aids,  or  abets  another  to  refuse  or 
evade  registration  or  service  In  the  armed 
forces  or  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
tlUe  .  .  .  shaU,  upon  conviction  In  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  five  years  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment.  .  .  ." 

Section  2388  Is  in  full  force  and  effect  by 
virtue  of  Section  2391  of  "ntle  18. •  An  ex- 
amination of  the  relevant  materials  discloses 
that  the  national  emergency  referred  to  In 
Section  2391   has  not  been   terminated." 

But  Is  It  true  that  theee  statutes,  in  fact, 
have  been  violated  by  Messrs.  King  and  Car- 
mlchael and  others  like  them?  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  i^^>ears  to  believe  that  no 
violation  lias  occurred.  To  show  that  the 
department  Is  mistaken,  I  shall  take  up,  for 
now,  only  the  cast  of  Stokely  Carmlchael. 

Consider  some  of  Carmlchaers  recent 
utterances.  Compare  them  with  the  language 
for  which  the  defendants  were  convicted  in 
Schenck  v.  United  States  "  and  Vnited  States 
V.  Miller." 

To  facilitate  the  comparison,  I  set  out  in 
Table  I,  the  relevant  language  from  Schenck 
(as  described  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  at  page 
61)  and  Miller,  and  one  of  Carmlchael's  in- 
cendiary outbursts  (as  quoted  In  the  April 
22,  1967  issue  of  The  National  Guardian 
published  by  Weekly  Guardian  Associates, 
197  East  Fourth  Street,  New  York  City) . 

"TABLE   I 

"Schenck 
".  .  .  In  Impassioned  language  It  [ije.,  a 
circular  distributed  by  the  accused]  inti- 
mated that  conscription  was  despotism  in 
Its  worst  form  and  a  monstrous  wrong 
against  humanity  In  the  interest  of  Wall 
Street's  chosen  few.  It  said  "Do  not  submit 
to  intimidation,'  but  In  form  at  least  con- 
fined Itself  to  peaceful  measures  such  as  a 
petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  act.  The  other 
and  later  printed  side  of  the  sheet  was  headed 
'Assert  Your  Rights.'  It  stated  reasons  for 
alleging  that  any  one  violated  the  Constitu- 
tion when  he  refused  to  recognize  "your  right 
to  assert  your  opposition  to  the  draft,'  and 
went  on  Tf  you  do  not  assert  and  support 
your  rights,  you  are  helping  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage rights  which  it  is  the  solemn  duty 
of  all  citizens  and  residents  of  the  United 
States  to  retain.'  It  described  the  arguments 
on  the  other  side  as  coming  from  cunning 
politicians  and  a  mercenary  capitalist  press, 
and  even  silent  consent  to  the  conscription 
law  as  helping  to  support  an  infamous  con- 
spiracy. It  denied  the  power  to  send  our 
citizens  away  to  foreign  shores  to  shoot  up 
the  people  of  other  lands,  and  added  that 
words  could  not  express  the  condemnation 
such  cold-blooded  ruthlessness  deserves,  &c.. 
&c..  winding  up  'You  must  do  your  share  to 
maintain,  support  and  uphold  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  this  country.' 

"JIfiUer 

"Defendant,  Lucille  S.  MlUer.  was  con- 
victed In  July,  1956,  on  all  eighteen  coimts 
of  an  indictment  charging  her  with  know- 
ingly covmseling  nine  named  persons  to  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  certain  provisions  of  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
In  violation  of  60  VS.C.  App.  J  462(a) . 
"Carmic^uiel 

"The    Student    Nonviolent    Coordinating 
Committee  took  a  stand  against  (the  Viet- 
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nam>  war  in  1966  because  it  U  a  brutal  and 
racist  war.  We  took  our  stand  because  ws 
oppose  the  drafting  of  young  Afro-Americans 
to  defend  a  so-called  democracy  which  they 
do  not  find  at  home.  We  took  that  stand  be- 
cause this  war  forms  part  and  parcel  of  an 
American  foreign  policy  which  has  repeatedly 
sought  to  impose  the  status  quo,  by  force, 
on  colored  peoples  struggUng  for  Uberation 
from  tyranny  and  poverty.  Only  the  white 
powers  of  the  West  will  deny  th*t  this  is  a 
racist  war.  When  the  ottered  pec^lee  of  the 
world  look  at  that  war,  they  see  Just  one 
thing.  For  them,  the  VS.  mlUtary  In  Viet- 
nam represents  mtematlonal  white  suprem- 
acy. 

"We  have  not  only  a  right  to  speak  out— 
we  liave  an  obligation.  We  must  be  Involved, 
we  must  fight  racism  In  all  Its  manifestations. 
There  is  another  America,  and  it  is  an  ugly 
one.  It  Is  an  America  whose  basic  poUcy  at 
home  and  abroad  can  only  be  caUed  geno- 
cide. 

"We  must  speak  out  more  strongly  against 
the  draft.  Our  position  on  the  draft  Is  very 
simple:  HeU  no.  we  lOnt  going.  The  draft 
takes  the  enslaved  black  youth  of  t.M.  so- 
ciety and  uses  them  to  support  enslavement 
abroad.  The  draft  is  white  people  sending 
black  people  to  make  war  on  yellow  people  in 
order  to  defend  the  land  they  stole  from  red 
people."  • 

What  Is  there  about  Carmlchael's  In- 
fiammatory  statements  that  Is  so  different 
from  the  language  for  which  Schenck  and 
Miller  were  punished?  Why  Is  Carmlchael 
entitled  to  an  Immxinity  that  was  demed  to 
them?  In  point  of  fact,  I  submit  that  Car- 
mlchael's language  Is  more  violent,  more 
provocative.  mcH^e  likely  to  inw«>^>f  yoimg 
men  against  conscription  and  to  defy  the 
draft  than  the  statements  made  by  Schenck 
and  Miller. 

In  Schenck  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  writing 
for  the  Court,  which  Included  Mr.  Justice 
Brandels,  said  that   (page  62) : 

"The  most  stringent  protection  of  free 
speech  would  not  protect  a  man  In  falsely 
shouting  fire  In  a  theatre  and  causing  a 
pamc.  It  does  not  even  protect  a  man  from 
an  injunction  against  uttering  words  tbnX 
may  have  all  the  effect  of  force.  . .  .  The  ques-  • 
tion  in  every  case  is  whether  the  words  used 
are  used  In  such  circumstances  and  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and  present 
danger  that  they  wUl  bring  about  the  sub- 
stantive evils  that  Congress  has  a  right  to 
prevent.  It  Is  a  question  of  proximity  and 
degree.  When  a  nation  Is  at  war  many  things 
that  might  be  said  In  time  of  peace  are  such 
a  hindrance  to  its  effort  that  their  utterance 
wUl  not  be  endured  so  long  as  men  fight  and 
that  no  Court  could  regard  them  as  protected 
by  any  constitutional  right." 

In  a  per  curiam  opinion  in  Miller,  the 
Court  said  (at  page  172)  that  defendant's 
".  .  .  constitutional  objections  have  been  met 
by  the  overwheLming  weight  of  weU-settled 
and  unanimous  authority.  .  .  .  Congress  In 
fulfillment  of  its  constitutional  duty  has 
enacted  this  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
national  security;  that  defendant  disap- 
proves the  Congressional  action  and  has 
frequently  and  vehemently  stated  her  p>osi- 
tion  on  this  and  other  matters  of  public  Im- 
portance lends  no  weight  to  the  validity  of 
her  arguments,  which  are  without  legal 
merit.  Like  the  conviction  of  her  husband 
thU  day  affirmed  .  .  .  this  Is  a  sad  case  where 
self-delusion  has  carried  defendant  to  the 
point  where  she  apparently  believes  her  own 
warped  Ideas  of  patriotism.  Interlarded  and 
distressing  racial,  religious,  and  poUtlcal 
biases,  can  Justify  her  in  the  crudest  of  law 
violations." 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  p>ointed  out  in  GitUno 
V.  New  York"  (Brandels  concurring),  as  he 
had  in  Schenck,  at  page  62  that : 

"The  question  In  every  case  is  whether  the 
words  used  are  used  In  such  droumstances 
and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear 
and  present  danger  that  they  will  bring  about 
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the  snbatantlTe  evUs  tbat  Congress  has  a 
right  to  iirevent.  It  1«  a  question  of  proximity 
and  degree.  .  .  ." 

And  m  Sehae/er  v.  Vnited  Statet,^*  Mr. 
Justice  BrandelB  (Holmes  concurring)  quoted 
exactly  the  same  language  from  Schenck 
which  Holmes  bad  quoted  in  Gitloto. 

So  the  question  is:  What  are  the  clrcvun- 
atancee,  tbat  Is  to  say.  In  what  conditions  did 
Cannicbael  speak,  since  It  is  essential  to  con- 
elder  his  fiery  utterances  In  context.  Stokely 
Carmlchael  is  a  firebrand,  a  mllitaut,  a  vio- 
lent character.  He  seems  to  breed  riots;  they 
follow  in  his  train.  This  is  understandable 
in  view  of  the  InBanunatory  nature  of  bis 
speeches  as  reported  on  the  radio  and  In  the 
press.  Thus  in  IjoulsvUle  (according  to  the 
Courier-Journal  for  June  20,  1967,  at  page 
A-11)  be  proclaimed:  "It's  not  a  question  of 
law  and  c^der.  We  have  to  build  a  revolu- 
tion. . . ." 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  of  June  22.  1967 
(page  17)  carries  the  following  UPI  dispatch 
from  Atlanta: 

"AUanU'B  racial  troubles  began  Monday 
nlg^t  following  a  speech  by  Carmlchael  in 
which  he : 

"Urged  Negroes  to  join  a  'revolution' 
against  whites: 

"Told  the  audience  not  to  clap  ...  to  save 
their  energy  for  'beating  heads.' " 

And,  according  to  both  ABC  and  CBS  ra- 
dio broMlcacte  on  June  26,  1967,  Cannicbael, 
In  Boston,  suggested  bombing  steles  owned 
by  white  merchants  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
them  (or  Negroea.  An  AP  dispatch  from  the 
scene  (according  to  The  South  Bend  Tribune 
tat  June  S6,  1967,  at  page  7)  reads.  In  part, 
as  foUowa: 

"Stokftly  Carmlchael  led  a  march  ttirough 
the  streets  of  Boston's  heavily  Negro  Rox- 
bury  section  Sunday  and  told  Negroes  they 
must  take  control  of  the  land  and  stores 
In  their  areas. 

"  'We  will  control  things  in  our  commu- 
nities by  an  means  necessary,'  he  told  a 
raUy  In  Franklin  Park. 

"  If  bunky  (the  white  man)  gets  bis  store 
bombed  out  evny  Friday  or  Saturday,'  Car- 
nUchael  said,  'he's  going  to  have  to  sell  It 
to  us.' 

"He  also  told  the  crowd  that  the  only 
way  to  stop  'racist  aggression'  by  police  'Is 
by  armed  resistance.' 

Finally,  The  South  Bend  Tribune  for 
July  ae,  1967,  at  page  9,  carried  the  foUow- 
Ing  AP  dlqtatch  from  Havana: 

"Stokely  Carmlchael  says  Negroes  in  Amer- 
ican dtles  are  going  to  wage  a  guerrUU 
*flgbt  to  the  death,'  the  Cuban  news  agency 
reported  Tuesday  as  the  VS.  black  power 
leader  arlved  In  Havana  for  a  revolutionary 
ecmferaice. 

"The  Prensa  Latina  agency  quoted  the 
llery  a«-year-old  Negro  as  saying:  In  Ne- 
wark we  applied  war  tactics  of  the  guerrilas. 
We  are  pnvparlng  groups  of  urban  g^uerrlUas 
for  our  defense  In  the  cities.  The  price  of 
these  rebellions  Is  a  high  price  that  one 
must  pay.  Tbls  flgbt  is  not  going  to  be  a 
simple  street  meeting.  It  Is  going  to  be  a 
fight  to  the  death.'  " 

If  you  have  heard  blm  on  radio,  you  know 
that  his  language  Is  so  Impassioned  that 
he  sometimes  becomes  almost  incoherent. 
And  he  speaks  to  restless  young  Negroes, 
many.  If  not  most  of  draft  age,  who  Idolize 
him.  The  remarks  I  have  quoted  sJxjve  from 
77ie  National  Guardian  must  be  judged  In 
this  context.  And  their  effectiveness,  at  least 
according  to  a  column  In  the  April  23,  1967, 
issue  of  The  DaOy  Worker  (page  9)  is 
obvious: 

"Led  by  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  marching 
behind  the  banner  of  the  Black  United  Ac- 
tion Front,  coordinating  committee  tor  the 
peaice  marchers  In  Harlem,  the  parade  evoked 
sympathetic  oonunents  from  any  onlookers. 

"Cannicbael  vas  besieged  particularly  by 
young  Harlemltes  wbo  eagerly  shook  bla 
band.  A  number  asked  for  his  autograph. 


them^ 


The  them^  (rf  tbe  marchers,  'Hell  no:  we 
wont  go!'  wdn  tbe  amstsst  sesponse  along 
the  line  of  nfirch.  especially  tram  draft-age 
youth.  And  It  was  evident  from  the  deter- 
mined ezpresion  on  many  faces  tbat  for 
many  It  was  not  Just  a  march  slogan. 

"A  rhythm  .c  chant  taken  up  repeatedly 
by  the  march  irs  seemed  to  express  the  mood 
of  large  niunli  ers  of  onlookers. 

"It  was: 

"  'We'U  flgl  it  In  Mississippi,  in  Watts,  In 
Birmingham,  in  Harlem,  but  noi  In  Vlet- 
ncm.'  " 

If  Schenck  Is  followed,  it  is  obvious,  I  sub- 
mit, that  Stokely  Carmlchael  is  guilty  of 
attempting  tq  sabotage  the  draft  and  should 
be  prosecuted  without  furher  delay.  There 
are  some,  however,  wbo  suggest  tbat  tbe 
authority  ofl  Schenck  was  destroyed  by 
Abrams  v.  Vnited  States,"  Schaefer  v. 
United  Stztei ."  and  Pierce  v.  Vnited  States  " 
because  Just  ces  Holmes  and  Brandeie  dis- 
sented in  th04  e  cases. 

They  did  iio^  dissent,  however,  In  Froh- 
icerk  V.  Unit*  d  States  "  or  In  Debs  v.  Vnited 
States."  Like  Schenck  these  were  prosecu- 
tions under  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917.  In 
Frohtperk  thi  defendants  were  found  guilty 
on  the  basis  af  articles  in  a  newspaper  they 
published.  Ir  Debs  the  basis  of  tbe  convic- 
tion was  a  B|  «ech  the  defendant  had  made. 
In  both  caee ;  the  convictions  were  afllrmed 
by  the  Supre  ne  Court  and  in  both  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  i  Tote  for  a  unanlmovis  Coxu^. 

The  authority  of  Schenck  Is  suwHsrted, 
moreover,  by  0itlow  v.  New  York  *>  and  Whit- 
ney V.  CaZi/ojtnia.n  In  Gitlow,  Justice  Rolmes 
and  Brandets  dissented,  as  In  AbraTns, 
Schaefer  and  Pierce.  In  Whitney  the  same 
Justices  conourred  in  the  Court's  Judgment, 
which  afllrmed  a  conviction  under  the  Cali- 
fornia Crlmiiial  Syndicalism  Act,  this  time 
by  Mr.  Justice  Brandels.  In 
ever,  they  cited  and  relied 
ndeed,  in  Abrarrts  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  speaking  for  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  as 
well  as  himse^,  afBnned  bis  faith  in  Schenck. 

Those  who!  brush  aside  the  Schenck  case 

argue  that  t^e  Universal  Military  Training 

t  Cntle  50,  U.S.C.  App.  S  462 

>ed  only  by  attempting  to  per- 
persons   to  evade   their  duty 

t.  There  are  only  a  few  Judicial 

Ivlng  TlUe  60,  n.S.C.  App.  {  462 
V.  United  States  "  and  United 

ler."  Each  Involved  the  pro- 
scribed "counseling  and  aiding  and  abetting" 
in  respect  of  -specified  individuals.  But  I  find 
nothing  In  ttie  opinion  in  either  case  sug- 
gesting the  decision  turned  on  tbat  fact.  In 
Gara  the  contrary  is  explicitly  stated.  This 
Is  demonstrated  by  tbe  following  excerpts 
from  the  oi]inton  at  pages  40-42.  A  letter 
written  by  the  defendant  to  tbe  United 
States  Attoibey  in  Toledo  contained  the 
following:      ! 

"Appellant  also  signed  a  pledge  In  1948, 
staUng,  'I  sUall  in  every  way  possible  assist 
and  support  Non-registrants.'  Evidence  was 
presented  to  tbe  effect  that  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania  on  August  25, 
1948,  he  adtocated  that  men  of  draft  age 
refuse  to  register  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1948,  $nd  later  stated,  'In  making  tbls 
speech  I  Intended  to  violate  tbe  Selective 
Service  Act.'  (Page  40.] 

"Here  appellant  admits  that  he  agreed  In 
every  way  poeslble  to  assist  and  support  non- 
registrants.  At  an  open  meeting  he  advocated 
refusal  to  register.  His  repeated  letters  state 
that  he  counseled  men  of  draft  age  to  refuse 
registration.  Such  actions.  If  carled  out  ex- 
tensively, might  well  nullify  the  law.  Appel- 
lant may  attack  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1948  from  every  platform  In  America  with 
Impunity,  bitt  he  cannot,  under  the  guise  of 
free  speech,  nullify  It  by  disobedience  to  Its 
express  provisions  [pages  41-43]." 

I  want  na  misunderstanding  at  my  post- 
tlon.  The  rebord  shows,  as  I  said  earlier  in 
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this  paper,  that  "I  profoimdly  believe  that 
no  man  shoulf  be  discrlnUnated  against 
because  of  bis  cfalor.  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  no  man  ihould  be  protected  by  h|« 
color."  As  I  see  it,  Carmlchael  it  being  pro- 
tected by  his  o>lor.  This  Immunity,  tacitly 
granted  for  thai  reason  to  a  demagogue  who 
Is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy, 
seems  to  me  Intolerable. 

"No  man  is  al>ove  tbe  law  .and  no  man  li 
below  it" — ^no  man  is  below  the  law  and 
no  man  is  above  it. 


»  38  CoNO.  Rxd.  3-  (1903) 

'MxTKBAT,  WS  Hold  Tbebb  TkirrBs  155 
(1966) 

» The  legalltyl  of  the  war  was  affirmed  bj 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  In  February  of  1966.  The  resolu- 
tion was  publislied  in  the  April,  1966,  issue  a( 
the  Jo-DKNAI,   (5j  A.B_A-J.  392-393). 

•  Cf:  columntet  Roscoe  Drummond  as  re. 
ported  in  The  South  Bend  Tribune  for  Sep- 
tember 14.  196'!,  at  page  12:  ".  .  .  The  basic 
premise  of  them.S.  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam  was  set  ovk  by  President  Elsenhower  u 
early  as  19S3.  It  was  that  it  Is  vital  to  the 
national  interest  of  tbe  United  States  to  ar- 
rest further  C<lmmunlst  expanslon-by-foree 
In  Asia  following  the  Korean  war.  This  wm 
the  position  of  the  Elsenhower  admlnistrv 
tlon,  of  the  Kemnedy  administration  and  li 
that  of  the  Johnson  administration." 

•  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Busk,  comment- 
ing on  "Vletnaon  Week",  Is  quoted  by  t)ie 
New  York  Times  for  April  17.  1967,  as  sayinj; 
"I  have  no  doupt  at  all  tbat  the  Commuolit 
apparatus  Is  v«ry  b\isy  Indeed  In  these  op- 
erations all  over  the  world  and  In  our  on 
country.  I  do  nbt  mean  to  say  that  all  thoM 
who  have  objections  to  the  war  In  Vietnam 
are  Communists.  But  the  worldwide  Oqd- 
munlst  movement  Is  working  very  hard  co 
tbls." 

•  Many  of  them,  unhappily,  are  teaehbii 
In  our  coUegesiand  universities. 

'  This  is  the  <^cial  position  of  tbe  Ra- 
tional Aaeodatlon  for  tbe  Advancement  d 
Colored  People.  See  the  New  York  Times  tor 
July  16,  1967,  pftge  1,  coltunn  7. 

•  See  also  tai4  New  York  Times  for  May  1, 
1967,  at  page  11,  column  1. 

•  "The  provisions  of  section  2388  of  tliii 

title,  as  amen<led  and  extended  by  secUon  1 

(a)  (29)  of  the  Emergency  Powers  Oonttom- 

tlon  Act  (66  Stat.  333),  as  further  amended 

"by  Public  Law  12,  Eighty-third  Congress,  In 

addition  to  coining  into  full  force  and  effect 
In  tbne  of  war  ehall  remain  in  full  force  aod 
effect  until  six  months  after  the  termlnatlec 
of  the  national  emergency  proclaimed  by  tiw 
President  on  December  16,  1950  (Proc.  »1X 
3  C.  P.  R.,  1950  Supp.,  p.  71) ,  or  such  esrltar 
date  as  may  be  preecribed  by  ooncurrent  ^e^ 
olution  of  tbe  Congress,  and  acts  which  mnU 
give  rise  to  legal  consequences  and  peDsltiM 
under  section  2388  when  performed  durinf  • 
state  of  war  shall  give  rise  to  the  same  legil 
consequences  and  penalties  when  they  « 
p«fonned  during  the  period  above  proildad 
for.  (Added  June  30,  1963,  ch.  176,  i  6,  91 
Stat.  134.)"       i 

•oThle  has  l^n  verified  by  the  Nattonal 
Archives  and  Records  Service  In  WashlngtM. 

n249UJ3.  47  (1919). 

"  288  F.  2d  ITI  (2d  Clr.  1956) . 

"268U.S.  658  (1936). 

"261  U.S.  4S$  (1920). 

"250U.S.  616  (191D). 

"251  U.S.  466  (1920). 

"262U.S.  239  (1920). 

"249  UJ5. 304  (1919). 

"249U.8.21:    (1919). 

*>  268  U.S.  65: 1  (1925). 

■274U.S.  36  7  (1927). 

■  178  F.  3d  ^8  (6tb  Clr.  1949) ,  afi  »«»• 
out  opinion,  9(0  VS.  867  (1960),  rehmm 
Oenied,  340  UJ3.  893  (1960). 

«*233  F.  3d  k71   (3d  Clr.  1956). 
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EXTENSION  OF  RElfARKS 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OiT   PKinT8TI.VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Friday,  December  15, 1967 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
dear  friend  of  mine,  Hon.  John  Morgan 
Davis,  Judge  of  the  UJ3.  district  court 
which  covers  my  area,  was  kind  enough 
to  call  to  my  attention  two  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Re- 
tired OfBcer  maglzine.  It  was  his  opin- 
ion, and  it  is  mine,  too,  that  the  senti- 
ments appearing  in  these  articles  deserve 
more  widespread  attention  than  they 
bare  been  given.  I  insert  them  in  the 
RicoRD  at  this  time: 

A  Rkbuttai.:    "Aucosr    All    Qxnkrails    Aax 

Almost  Axwats  Wkonc"? 
(By  Lt.  Oen.  Ira  C.  Eaker,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
retired) 

A  recent  Isue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  carried  a  piece  by  Stewart  Alsop  entitled, 
"Ahnoet  AU  Generals  are  Almost  Always 
Wrong  About  all  Wars."  He  supported  this 
eonduslon  with  some  purported  historical 
siamples — Sparta's  Archidamus,  MacArthur 
In  Korea.  Elsenhower's  generals  about  the 
Isogtb  of  World  War  n.  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Ineffective 
bombing  in  Vietnam,  etc. 

I  wouldn't  know  about  King  Archidamus 
aiaee  he  was  a  little  before  my  time,  but 
Alsop  was  Inaccurate  in  most  of  his  other 
Ustorlcal  references  and  his  sweeping  con- 
elusion  is  scarcely  warranted  by  all  the  facts. 
Contrary  to  AIsop's  assertion  or  Inference, 
UacArthur  did  not  assure  President  Tnunan 
tliat  the  Chinese  Reds  would  not  intervene 
in  Korea;  the  JOS  never  told  President  Ken- 
nedy that  the  Bay  of  Pigs  plan,  as  finally 
carried  out,  was  militarily  feasible;  it  was  not 
the  prevailing  military  view  as  conveyed  to 
President  Roosevelt  tbat  the  British  could 
not  possibly  hold  out  for  more  than  a  few 
months;  and  no  military  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  ever  asserted  that  bombing 
•lone  would  stop  the  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam. 

After  all,  we  won  all  our  wars  from  1776 
to  IMS  and  it  scarcely  seems  credible  that 
these  victories  were  achieved  in  spite  of  and 
not  because  of  the  military  leadership.  I 
•uteilt  that  Washington,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Qnat.  Pershing,  Elsenhower,  Marshall  and 
Arnold  were  not  "almost  always  wrong." 

Where  I  come  from  there  is  a  persistent 
feeling  that  the  politicians  and  the  dlplo- 
y*f  bave  dropped  a  few  sUtches  as  they 
crocheted  the  peace  treaties  after  the  gen- 
erals had  muddled  through  to  victory. 

I  saw  my  first  general  in  1917.  As  we 
^ched  along  a  dusty  road  under  a  mercl- 
Jasi  August  sun,  our  brigade  commander, 
Oaneral  Robert  L.  BuUard,  rode  by  on  a 
Wg.  black  horse.  I  decided  then  that  these 
rperals  might  have  a  good  racket.  In  the 
tatervenlng  half  century  I  have  observed 
JMnj  generals  at  work  in  four  wars,  aome- 
™ae8  at  close  range,  and  have  found  some 
«  them  highly  competent  (Qeorge  Marshall 
n«^  an  outstanding  example),  and  none 
01  them  always  wrong. 

My  grandfather,  wbo  followed  Robert  B 
we  for  four  bloody  years  and  who  wor- 
■Mpped  the  Gray  leader,  always  insisted  he 
«W  rtjSht  well  until  he  ran  out  of  resources 
■ftk  !?^  concluded  his  eulogies  of  Lee 
■"Otoe  posiuve  convicUon,  brooking  no 
«Ve«nent,  "There  was  a  general  1"  He 
»ww  also  admit  grudgingly  u  hanl  prriicd 


that  Grant  was  a  fair,  country  general  who 
made  few  mlartakes.  Of  course  Grandfather 
passed  on  before  tbe  historians  revealed  that 
the  secret  at  Grants  suooess  may  have  been 
tbe  quality  and  quantity  of  his  bourbon. 

More  than  96%  of  our  recent  and  present 
generals  have  earned  ooUege  degrees.  They 
average  four  years  of  graduate  study  In  civil 
universities,  staff  and  war  ooUegea.  All  had 
at  least  26  years  of  apprenticeship,  on-the- 
job  training.  In  all  the  grades  from  lieu- 
tenant to  colonel.  The  military  training  and 
educationsU  process  is  quite  similar  to  that 
for  the  civil  orofessions.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
a  system  which  produces  successful  lawyers, 
doctors  and  teachers  can  turn  out  only  In- 
competent military  professionals? 

Generals  are  selected  on  their  records  of 
service  and  performance  by  their  senims, 
nominated  by  their  Commander-in-Chief 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  They  serve  only 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  When  any 
of  them  demonstrate  weakness  or  faU  to 
satisfy  their  clvU  leaders,  they  are  retired  or 
relieved.  Unfortunately  our  social  system 
provides  no  such  dispose-aU  for  prejudiced 
writers  or  Inaccurate  historians. 

A  Letteb  to  the  EorroB 
(Note. — In  offlces,  living  rooms,  taverns, 
churches  and  now  the  floor  at  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  country  is  arguing  about 
the  Vietnam  war.  And  since  this  war  causes 
such  agony,  we  have  often  wondered  what 
our  people  serving  in  Vietnam  felt  alwut 
some  homefront  actions  now  taking  place. 

(The  following  letter  frcwn  a  Navy  chaplain 
was  prompted  by  the  widespread  criticism  of 
the  Vietnamese  war  he  has  run  into  since 
retximing  home  last  year.  LCDR  George 
Plersal  Murray  knows  about  Vietnam,  having 
served  there  as  a  Battalion  Chaplain  from 
June  1966  to  January  1966.  We  feel  his  an- 
swers  to  the  critics.  Including  his  fellow 
clergymen,  warrant  special  notice.  Our 
thanks  go  to  tbe  chaplain  and  Navy  News  for 
his  letter.) 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  I  have  had  it!  I  am  get- 
ting weary  Indeed  of  the  many  articles  and 
letters  submitted  concerning  Red  China  and 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  They  are  written,  I'm 
sure,  by  people  who  have  never  been  ashore 
in  the  combat  area  I 

This  pains  my  heart,  because  the  things 
they  are  saying  are  Just  not  so.  I  spent  eight 
months  In  the  oombat  zone  with  a  group  of 
men  who  llteraUy  worked  themselves  to 
death  on  humanitarian  projects.  We  built 
roads,  a  hospital,  dug  water  wells,  and  did 
countless  acts  of  civic  Improvement.  s\ich  as 
working  In  CathoUc  and  Protestant  or- 
phanages. 

Then,  returning  to  the  good  old  U.S.A.  1 
find  criticism,  bickering,  and  questions  like: 
"Are  you  sUll  burning  innocent  villages  and 
ahooting  civilian  women  and  children?"  I 
find  that  patriotism  is  suspect,  military  ob- 
ligation is  something  to  be  avoided,  and  to 
almost  kUl  yourself  trying  to  rescue  a  man  is 
now  a  sin. 

I  wish  that  the  critics  of  the  war,  and  thooe 
who  are  always  clamoring  about  Red  China 
would  shut  up  and  listen  once  In  a  whUe  to 
those  who  have  been  there.  Please  exctise 
my  phraseology,  but  I  mean  it.  I'm  sick  to 
death  of  batUefleld  experts  who  have  never 
left  home,  and  of  mushy  Christians  who  have 
never  been  to  an  area  where  to  l)eUeve  In 
Christ  means  tortm-e  and  death.  Let  them 
spend  their  time  imder  fire,  then  111  listen 
Let  them  go  over  and  talk  to  tbe  refugees 
from  China  and  North  Vietnam,  then  111  talk 
with  them.  May  God  have  mercy  on  these 
political  and  mUltary  experts  who  debate  in 
a  classroom  and  never  get  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  home.  May  God  have  mercy 
on  us  all,  for  condemning  so  easUy  and  oom- 
mendlng  so  slowly  .  .  . 
Wbat  frl^tens  me  U  tbat  our  people  an 


not  getting  a  good  and  true  picture  of  the 
Vietnamese  conflict,  even  though  Fm  sure 
it  is  the  best  covered  news  event  In  history! 
When  I  tell  people  that  our  men  never  fired 
a  shot  at  the  Viet  Cong  \mtU  we  were  at- 
tacked, they  look  at  me  like  I  was  crazy. 
When  I  tell  them  that  the  Communists  hate 
our  guts,  and  savagely  blew  up  our  hospital, 
and  maimed  ovi  men  with  ambushes,  no  one 
wants  to  listen.  When  I  ask  these  people 
back  in  tbe  States  if  they  have  been  to  Asia, 
If  they  have  talked  to  any  refugees  from 
North  Vietnam  lately  or  questions  of  that 
nature  they  say.  "No,  but  it  doesn't  make 
any  difference!"  Can  you  imagine  that? 

I  hear  continual  criticism  of  our  presence 
In  Asia  and  continual  harping  to  withdraw. 
North  Vietnamese  to  get  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam? Why  Isn't  there  more  condemnation  of 
the  raping,  looting,  burning,  and  the  hell 
the  Communists  are  spreading  south  of  the 
demUitarized  zone?  I  think  the  thing  that 
bums  the  soul  of  every  soldier  is  to  come 
home  and  bear  some  fat,  comfortable  preach- 
er in  his  clerical  garb  denounce  our  coun- 
try's porilcy,  and  spout  off  about  a  war  he 
hasn't  fought  in  and  discuss  issues  he  has 
no  firsthand  knowledge  of.  I  know  this  has 
been  true  since  "WiUie  and  Joe"  came  back 
from  World  War  n,  but  for  heaven's  sake 
we  ought  to  learn  something  by  now. 

When  I  teU  folks  back  here  attout  the 
work  our  boys  are  doing  there— buUdlng 
teaching,  healing,  and  cleaning.  I  get  a  sweet 
smile,  a  knowing  look,  and  a  reply  something 
like  this:  "Oh  yes  It  is  wonderful  what  our 
boys  are  doing.  But  don't  you  think  tibose 
people  are  Just  taking  advantage  of  us  and 
they  reaUy  aren't  in  favor  of  us  being  there 
and  wouldn't  they  be  Just  as  happy  and  weU 
off  under  the  Communist?" 

The  first  several  times  I  heard  this  I  was 
too  surprised  to  reply.  Then  I  was  too  mad 
to  talk.  Now  I  want  to  go  In  a  comer  and 
weep! 

How  stupid  can  we  get? 
I  know  tbat  this  war  is  a  terrible  thing 
I  know  that  there  Is  a  lot  of  feeling  about 
political  poUcy,"  and  "foreign  affairs."  and 
that  it  is  not  a  simple  thing.  Oh,  Lord  how 
well  I  know  this— as  does  anyone  who  has 
been  there  for  a  few  months. 

But  how  would  you  lUte  to  have  someone 
say  to  you.  "let  them  go,  dont  help,  they 
will  be  happy  under  communism !"  It's  an  old 
truism  that  if  we  sit  here  smugly  in  our 
freedom,  and  not  help  others  preserve  theirs 
we  wouldn't  have  ours  very  long!  We're  so 
smart  we  know  this,  but  we  are  so  dumb  we 
dont  want  to  do  anything  about  it  I 

There  U  no  doubt  in  my  mind  tbat  tbls  is 
tbe  "Qood-Samaritan-Parable  Warl"  We've 
got  a  bruised  and  bleeding  South  Vietnamese 
desperately  in  need  of  help.  And  a  lot  of 
Americans  fear  getting  involved  by  stopping 
to  help.  The  thing  that  ta-eaks  my  heart  is 
that  having  been  one  of  the  many  who  did" 
Btcy  and  try  to  help  a  little,  I  straighten  up 
and  turn  around  looking  for  our  Church  to 
help-_*nd  I  dont  find  it!  Whafs  wrong 
with  being  on  the  side  of  freedom?  Whafs 
wrong  with  helping  a  brother  who  Is  hurt 
badly  and  caUing  for  help?  What>»  wrong 
with  speaking  out  against  the  godless  rutb- 
lessness  of  communUm?  Nothing  you  sav? 
Then  why  dont  we  do  it?  "  «yf 

I  loved  the  Reformed  Church  of  America 
and  1  hope  I'm  Chrutlan  In  the  matter  of 
speaking  to  the  Red  Chinese,  and  workine 
for  peace.  The  only  trouble  Is  the  last  Red 
Chinese  I  saw  tried  to  mortar  me  to  death. 
Now,  brother,  if  you  want  to  speak  with 
him,  and  discuss  the  Issues  of  peace  with 
hirn^ go  right  ahead!  Be  my  guest.  I  have  had 
It.  Tou  try  it  for  a  while.  Then,  after  you 
come  back,  let  me  know  how  you  made  out 
FratemaUy, 

„ Chaplain  O.  P.  Muuat. 

Naval  Sbiptaio,  Boston. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15, 1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
statement  by  the  distlngiUshed  Republi- 
can leader  ot  the  Senate.  Everett  Dirk- 
SEN,  and  our  House  Republican  leader, 
Gkrald  R  Ford,  on  the  demonstration 
which  occurred  in  Washington  in  Octo- 
ber received  great  nationwide  support, 
and  I  have  noted  the  grassroots  appreci- 
ation of  the  logic  and  responsibility  of 
their  position.  The  ha,  Grange,  HI.,  Jour- 
nal, an  ind«)endent  publication  serving 
-ft  number  of  south  suburban  Cook 
County  ctHnmunities,  carried  a  most  in- 
teresting editorial  in  its  December  10  edi- 
tion on  this  subject. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Wretched  Frw 

Recently  demonatratlons  across  the  nation 
•ucb  as  the  Viet  Nam  protest  inarch  on  the 
Pentagon  promoted  the  Republican  Oon- 
greaalonal  Leadership  to  Usue  a  statement 
on  the  Constitutional  rights  of  free  speech 
and  peaceful  assembly,  but  declared,  "Thore 
la  no  right  to  act  against  the  public  safety 
by  anyone,  anywhere,  anytime — for  any  rea- 

8CM1." 

Spokesmen  for  the  leadership  were  Sen- 
ate OOP  Leader  EvereU  M.  Dlrksen  and 
House  OOP  Leader  Oerald  R.  Ford. 

The  statement  they  Issued  Is  filled  wlUi 
reason  and  complete  logic,  and  follows: 

"The  demonstrations  that  have  taken 
place  in  Washington  and  across  the  nation 
in  recent  months  have  given  American  peo- 
ple increasing  and  even  frightening  concern 
for  the  future. 

"We  share  that  concern,  since  nevn  before 
in  our  history  has  lack  of  confidence  In 
America's  leadership  been  so  evident. 

"We  believe,  very  strongly,  that  the  hour 
has  now  passed  when  firmness  must  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  tolerance  in  dealing  with 
these  violent  few. 

"They  are  unwilling  to  demonstrate  peace- 
fully. 

"They  are  unwilling  to  debate  without 
violence. 

•"ITiey  are  permitted,  nevertheless,  to  dis- 
turb the  pubUc  peace,  to  endanger  ^elr  fel- 
low-dtizens  in  their  Uves  and  property,  and 
to  imd^mlne  the  very  well-being  ot  the 
nation  itselt  by  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
our  enemies. 

"We  are  well  aware,  as  all  Americans  must 
be,  of  the  Oonstltul  tonal  rights  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  peaceable  as8em.bly  which  are 
so  great  a  part  of  our  treasured  heritage. 

"We  are  equally  aware,  however,  that  there 
Is  not  right  to  act  agaln&t  the  public  safety 
of  anyone,  anywhere,  any  time — for  any 
reason. 

"This  nation  had  its  origin  in  dissent. 
"We   have   alwajrs   beUeved   In   unlimited 
criticism — in   time   of   war   and   in   time   of 
peace. 

"Free  speech — without  violence  must  al- 
ways be  permitted  and  approved. 

"But  law  breaking  and  violence  can  never 
be  condoned. 

"Our  country  has  prospered  and  survived 
as  a  democracy,  in  great  part  through  peace- 
ful, even  it  at  times  heateid.  discussion  among 
men  of  good  wlU. 

"Its  future  will  be  equally  dependent  upon 
the  maintenance  of  thU  great  tradition. 

"It  is  our  conviction  that  It  Is  the  mal- 
content, the  misguided  and  yes,  the  mali- 


cious, who  fomi  the  greatest  i>art  ct  these 
demonstrations.! 

"Portvmatcly,  tiiey  represent  only  a  very 
siiiaU  fraction  cC  our  populaitlon. 

"That  there  may  be  others  who  share  their 
views  on  partl<«ilar  Issues  la  very  possible. 

"But  it  Is  th^e.  and  theae  alone,  wlio  see 
fit  to  breach  the  pubUc  peace,  break  the  na- 
tion's laws,  defy  established  authority,  and 
destroy  public  property. 

"These  wretohed  few  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  | 

"They  must  b*  held  In  check  hereafter  and, 
when  necessary,,  be  brought  to  Justice,  legally 
but  firmly  by  the  scruff  of  their  collective 
necks. 

"The  safety  t^d  the  peace  of  mind  of  all 
decent,  bard-w  >rking,  law-abiding  millions 
of  other  Amerlt  ans  must  be  preserved. 

"The  first  duty  of  tboee  in  authority — 
in  Washington  and  in  every  community 
throughout  the  land — Is  the  preservation  of 
public  order  aitd  the  firm  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

"The  rights  »nd  the  privileges  of  those 
ooimtless  mUli(  ins  of  good  Americans  who 
obey  the  law  t  nd  keep  the  peace  must  be 
given  priority  i  bove  all  others,  at  aU  times. 

"Tolerance  o '.  marchers  and  danonstra- 
tors  Is  all  very  well — up  to  the  point  where 
they  defy  the  law  and  endanger  the  public 
safety. 

"We  call  up<n  those  in  authority  every- 
where to  enforqe  the  law,  with  our  full  back- 
ing, in  the  public  Interest. 

"We  urge  them  to  do  so  without  imdue 
concern  hereaijter  as  to  the  protests  and 
whinings  of  the^  Iawbreaka:s,  who  have  no 
regard  for  the  jgood  of  the  community  and 
who  in  our  vie^,  seek  only  publicity  and  sel- 
fish personal  p^vllege." 

Even  though!  the  above  statement  is  from 
the  leadership  of  one  political  party  in  our 
nation,  we  feel; that  It  well  states  and  r^re- 
eents  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  the  Journal 
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has  made  what  hn  calls  an  "unprecedented 
oUtT  of  settlement!' 

He's  offered  the  ''closest  possible"  thing  to 
binding   arbitration   of    grievances. 

The  imlons  donit  Uke  his  offer — with  good 
reason,  I  think — because  they'd  have  to  give 
up  something  in  k-eturn. 

TEz  nrrtTRE 

The  important!  thing,  however.  Is  the 
offer — and  what  |t  Implies  for  the  future. 

Specifically,  Mr.  lO'Brlen  has  proposed  that 
an  impartial  umpire  decide  employe  appeals 
against  suspensions  of  less  than  10  days — 
provided  a  union  jvsrlth  Exclusive  bargaining 
rights  requested  the  umpire's  services,  and 
agreed  to  pay  half  the  costs. 

But  the  true  essence  of  his  offer  lies  In 
his  statements  that: 

He's  "in  favor  of  full  and  binding  arbitra- 
tion in  matters  coticcrnlng  employe  appeals- 
He  will  support  [that  position  In  his  capac- 
ity as  a  member  of  the  President's  panel  cur- 
rently reviewing  lAbor-management  relations 
In  Government.    I 

Current  regulations — and  quite  possibly 
the  Constitution,  too — prohibit  binding 
third-party  arblttation  on  the  theory  that 
the  agency  head, land  he  only,  must  be  re- 
sponsible  for   agmcy   actions. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  ofier  amounts  to  a  proposal 
to  waive  that  theiry — In  fact,  if  not  In  prin- 
ciple. There's  a  very  fine  line  there.  I  won't 
attempt  to  draw  it. 

What  he  wants  In  return  is  a  contract  pro- 
vision letting  locil  postmasters  put  suspen- 
sions into  effect  ^Ithln  36  hours — instead  of 
waiting  thru  appeals  procedures  which  may 
take  30-80  days  <tr  more.  The  eventual  um- 
pire's decision  then  would  determine  whether 
the  postmaster  bad  done  the  right  thing.  If 
not,  the  employe  would  be  "mtwle  whole." 

The  O'Brien  offer,  along  with  several  other 
unsettled  postal  Contract  Issues,  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  medlatlCn. 


The  Moael  Cities  Prop'sm 


Grievai  ce  Umpire  Suggested 

EXTEN  SiON  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J4MES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOr  SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridai ,  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  HANLIY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  forward- 
looking  and  Significant  proposal  for  im- 
proved labor  relations  in  Government 
*as  been  nyule  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral O'Brien.  He  has  proposed  that  the 
Department  te  allowed  to  suspend  «n- 
ployees  immediately  for  up  to  10  days. 
In  return,  postal  employee  unions  would 
be  given  the  right  to  appeal  the  suspen- 
sion to  an  impartial  umpire.  The  Depart- 
ment and  tha  union  would  agree  to  abide 
by  the  umpife's  decision.  The  Postmas- 
ter General's  approach  to  this  problem — 
an  approach  that  has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful in  private  industry — was  outlined 
In  an  article  by  Washington  Daily  News 
columnist  Jotin  Cramer. 

With  pemlission,  I  am  inserting  the 
column  in  ttte  Record: 

O'B  0>rERS  Grievance  Umpire 
)y  John  Cramer) 
Anyway  youjcut  it,  here's  one  which  seems 
likely  to  add]  up  to  a  major  toeakthru  In 
labor  relations  In  Government. 

At  least  for  the  long  run.  ' 

Postmaster  General  Larry  O'Brien,  cur- 
rently in  the  midst  of  deadlocked  contract 
negotiations  with  seven  major  postal  unions. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILllAM  A.  BARREH 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
announcement  of  the  first  model  cities 
grants  November  16,  there  has  been  g 
tremendous  depionstration  of  enthusi- 
asm and  dedication  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  program's  goals  by  ofiBciata 
and  civic  leaders  in  the  cities  chosen. 

These  expressions  have  come  from  all 
across  the  country,  from  representatives 
of  city  suid  State  governments,  from 
members  of  lioth  political  parties.  I 
would  like  to  h  ave  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress see  just  i  few  of  the  letters  that 
have  been  sentlto  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urbai^  Development  expressing 
appreciation  for  a  chance  to  participate 
in  tills  progran^.  They  should  provide  ad- 
ditional proof  Of  our  wisdom  In  initiat- 
ing this  bold  n«w  attack  on  urban  blight 

The  letters  referred  to  follow: 

NoaroLK  Redevelopment  and 

i    HOUSING  AuTHORrrr, 
Ncyrfilk.  Va..  November  22, 1»S7. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  weaver. 

Secretary,  U.S.  department  of  Housing  ««« 
Urban  DeveUrpment,  Washington,  D.C. 
DsAB  Bob:  As  I  mentioned  at  lunch  yester- 
day, we  are  dellthted  with  the  news  of  Nor- 
folk's selection    o  be  a  Model  City. 

The  first  reac  tion  in  the  community  »•• 


one  of  pleasant  surprise  at  being  honored, 
but  it  quickly  became  clear,  as  civic  leaden 
commented,  that  there  is  a  real  understand- 
ing of  the  obligation  and  challenge  implicit 
In  our  selection.  We  have  had  a  community- 
wide  expression  of  a  determination  to  make 
the  most  of  this  opportunity  to  demon- 
ftrate  what  we  can  do  in  Norfolk  by  harness- 
ing our  local  resources  together  wtih  those 
of  the  Federal  government  to  focus  on  the 
problems  of  our  Model  City  neighborhoods. 
We  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
the  Department  in  planning  a  successful 
Model  City  program  for  Norfolk. 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence  M.  Cox, 
Executive  Director. 

Crrr  and  Coitktt  or  Denver,  Coi,o., 

November  17, 1967. 
Bon.  Robert  C.  Weaver, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Rousing  anO.  Ur- 
ban Development,  Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  Secretaxt  Weaves:  Thank  you  sin- 
cerely for  your  telegram  of  November  16  ad- 
vising us  that  Denver  has  been  selected  to 
participate  In  the  Model  City  Program.  This 
wss  exciting  and  challenging  news. 

Tou  may  be  very  sure  that  we  wlU  do 
STsrythlng  in  our  power  to  prove  your  point 
that  a  coordinated  attack  on  the  countless 
social  and  economic  problems  of  a  defined 
ana  that  has  long  been  neglected  will  result 
In  significant  improvement  In  the  Uves  of 
the  people  who  live  there. 

We  in  Denver  look  forward  to  our  partner- 
ship with  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  In  this  effcn^ 

With  personal  regards  and  ^preclatlrai. 
Cordially  yoxirs, 

Tom  Cusrxgan, 

Mayor. 

Fresno,  Calif.. 
November  17, 1967. 
BoBBT  C.  Weaves. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and  Vrlxm 
Development.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dun  Dr.  Weaver:  The  people  off  Fresno 
sre  extremely  pleased  that  our  city  has  been 
sdseted  to  participate  In  the  model  cities 
program.  It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of  humility 
that  we  accept  this  challenge.  We  are  deter- 
mined that  this  confidence  entrusted  In  our 
etty  will  bear  fruit  so  that  aU  cities  in  Amer- 
ics  will  benefit  frccn  the  opportunity  given 
».  It  is  our  intent  that  this  will  not  be  a 
JMeral  program  merely  for  Fresno,  but 
rather  that  we  wUl  develop  workable  formula 
to  get  at  the  roots  of  some  of  the  social  and 
other  problems  facing  xirban  America.  We 
accept  this  awesome  challenge  and  respon- 
sibUity  on  behalf  ot  all  cities,  and  we  axe 
looking  forward  to  working  with  your  office 
m  this  great  program. 

Flots  H.  Htsb. 
Mayor.  City  of  Fresno. 
•  ^^^^ 

OrricE  or  the  Oovernor. 
Auipista.  Maine,  November  21. 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Weaver. 

leorrtory  o/  Housing  and  Vrban  Development. 

Washington,  D.C. 

I^AE  Sbcretart    WkAvn:    Too   must   be 

wars  by  now  of  the  pleasure  and  anuclpa- 

aon  that  we  in  Maine  feel  on  the  occasion 

«the   City   of   Portland    being   awarded    a 

Vaaia^  grant  for  the  Model  Cities  program. 

loan  assure  you  that  all  State  officials  will 

■^Wtog  to  use  their  time  and  eflcMts  to 

•«t  tte  City  of  Portland  In  a  successful 

■ooei  Cities  program. 

Ihave  asked  my  Appointment  Secretary, 
«>wa«t  Cunningham,  to  set  up  a  meeUri 
TOM  myself  and  other  State  officials  from 
j^iwmoits  that  would  be  doeely  involved 
to  the  Model  Cltiet  iwttvlty. 
Bhicerely. 

XsmmB  M.  CuBTia. 

Oovernor. 
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CiTT  or  Baltimore,  Md., 

November  17, 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Weaver, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and  UrtMOi. 
Development,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Me.  Secretart  :  I  was  delighted  to  re- 
ceive your  telegnun  of  November  16th  noti- 
fying us  of  Baltimore's  selection  as  one  of 
the  partlclpaUng  cities  in  the  Model  Cities 
Program.  I  was,  of  course,  particiilarly  grati- 
fied that  your  decision  came  during  my 
term  as  Mayor. 

The  Model  Cities  Program  should  be  of 
tremendous  benefit  to  the  future  of  our 
City.  Let  me  say,  as  I  have  before,  that  you 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise  for  the  conception  of  this  bold  and 
imaginative  program. 
Sincerely. 

Theodore  R.  McKelsin. 

Mayor. 

CiTT  OF  Bottalo,  N.T., 

November  20, 1967. 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and  Vrban 
Development,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Weaver:  We  were,  of  coiirse,  de- 
Ughted  that  our  city's  application  lor  a  Model 
City  Planning  Grant  had  been  approved.  I 
extend  to  you  my  assurance  that  we  wUl 
devote  ourselves  conscientiously  and  ezpe- 
dltioxxsly  to  the  production  of  plans  which 
wUl  substantially  upgrade  community  life. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  our  citizens  In 
extending  to  you  our  deep  gratitude  for  your 
determination. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  A.  Sedita, 

Mayor. 

State  Untversitt  Coixbce  at  BurrALo. 

Buffalo.  N.T..  November  17. 1997. 
Hon.  Robert  Weaves, 

Secretary.  Department  of  Housing  and  Vrbm 
Development,  Washington,  D.O. 
Dear  Bob:  It  is  wonderful  news  to  know 
that  Buffalo  has  been  selected  as  one  of  the 
Model  Cities.  Our  CoUege  looks  forward  ha  aU 
possible  ways  to  cooperating  with  our  friends 
in  city  government. 

It  was  good  to  see  you  again  at  Brooklyn 
College  for  your  exceUent  remarks  on  Harry 
Gldeonse  last  year.  I  am  even  more  wrapped 
up  in  xirban  problems  than  I  wss  at  Cltr 
University!  ' 

With  warmest  personal  greetings. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  K.  Fretwell,  Jr., 

President. 

State  or  Tiouba. 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  November  29. 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Weav^, 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Vrban  Develop- 
ment, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Weaver:  We  are  very  pleased  to 
know   that   Tampa   and  Metropolitan   Dad* 
County  have  been  designated  to  participate 
in  the  Model  Cities  Program.  ^^ 

Tou  can  be  assured  that  we  will  ooopMste 
in  every  way  possible  to  aid  you  and  our  cities 
In  this  fight  against  the  bUghted  neighbor- 
hoods within  these  cities. 

We    look    forward    in    meeting    with    Mr. 
Baxter  and  hU  resouroe  team  to  ooordlnate 
aU  of  our  efforts  in  this  figbt. 
Sincerely, 

Cuun  R.  Kiuc,  Jr., 

Got>er»ior. 

UxAio,  Fla., 

„  ffovember  17. 1967. 

Robert  C.  Weaver, 

Secretary.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urbms 
Development,  Washington,  D.C: 
We  are  most  pleased  and  challenged  by 
your  announcement  of  Dade  Oounty's  selec- 
tion for  participation  In  the  Model  dttes 
program.  We  believe  our  metro  government 
provide*  necessary  ezpertiss  to  help  make  *»««« 


program  the  most  outstanding  Federal  pro- 
gram of  the  century. 

CHQCX  Watj._ 

Mayor.  MetropoUtan  Dade  County. 

Waco,  TEe.. 

_^  _  tfovem}>er  17. 1967. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver, 

Secretary.  Department  of  Boustny  md  Vrbm 
Development.  Washington.  D.C: 
The  cltlEens  of  Waoo  are  ehtted  over  the 
announcement  that  our  city  has  been  chosen 
to  participate  in  the  Model  Cities  program. 
We  appreciate  your  confidence  in  us  and  we 
shaU  strive  to  merit  that  confidence  by  see- 
ing the  program  through  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

P.  M.  Johnston, 
Mayor,  City  of  Waco,  Tex. 

Eagle  Pass,  Tex., 
November  16,  1967. 
Hon.  RoREKT  C.  Weaver, 
Secretary,  Housing  and  Urbon  Development 
Washington,  D.C:  ' 

Sincerely  thank  you  for  your  favorable 
consideration  and  selection  o*  Eagle  Pass 
for  model  city  program.  I  assure  you  Eagle 
Pass  citizens  will  make  you  proud  of  your 
selection. 

A.  F.  Floses, 

Mayor. 

State  or  Vermont, 

November  27.  1967. 
Hon.  RoRBRT  C.  Weaver, 

Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop, 
ment.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Secretart  Weaver:  Many  !>!>«»«  for 
yoiir  letter  of  November  16  notifying  me 
that  Wlnooekl  has  been  awarded  a  Ki«nt  to 
plan  a  Model  Cities  program. 

Needless  to  say,  we  were  eortremely  pleased 
ttiat  your  agency  has  seen  fit  to  designate 
Wlnooski  as  a  participant  in  this  program 
I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with  Mr 
GrlbetB  and  representatives  from  your  office 
in  the  implementation  of  the  program  here. 
Again,  we  are  deeply  gratified  at  this  desig- 
nation and  plan  to  expend  every  effort  to 
demonstrate  our  worthiness. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  H.  Horr, 

Gocernor. 

MtTNicino  DB  Sam  Jvam, 

„     «       ****  '*^*-  *"-*•'  November  22. 1967. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Weaver, 

Department  of  Housing  mnd  Urt>an  Develop- 
ment. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Weaver:  Last  Friday  whUe  In 
Montevideo.  Uruguay  where  I  was  attending 
The  XIV  Annual  Interamerlcan  Convention 
of  Women  of  the  OrganlEatton  of  American 
States,  I  received  by  telephone  from  my 
office  the  good  news  that  San  Juan  had  been 
selected  one  of  the  «3  Model  Cities 

Needless  to  say  I  was  overjoyed  because, 
M  you  know,  ever  ctnoe  the  Model  Cities 
program  was  projected.  X  had  set  my  heart 
In  having  my  city  among  the  ones  to  par- 
ttdpat*  in  the  program.  AU  of  you  have  been 
so  very  helpful  and  encouraging  that  I  feel 
I  should  share  with  you  my  happiness. 

I  am  now  waiting  for  fxirther  infonnatlco 
through  your  Regional  Administrator  here 
and  I  can  assxire  you  that  we  are  going  to 
work  on  this  project  with  great  enthusiasm 
to  prove  that  this  selection  ot  our  cttr  was 
a  right  (me. 

With  deep  appreciation  and  warmest  per- 
sonal regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

^ELIBA  R.  OAtmEE, 

Mayoress. 

OOaOtONWEALTR  OF  PlTERTO  RiCO, 

La  Fortaleza,  San  Juan,  November  21. 1967. 
Hon.  Robbxt  C.  Weaver, 

Secretary.  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur1)un 
Development,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Bsk^xtart  Weav^:  It  is  with  plswsuii] 
that  I  a<^iiowledg«  receipt  oif  your  cablegram 
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Informing  tbAt  San  Juan  has  been  selected 
to  participate  In  tbe  Model  Oltles  Program. 

We  are  very  much  pleaaed  with  tbe  newi 
for  its  aignlflcance  In  the  urtMUi  development 
of  tbe  city  ot  San  Jxian  and  for  which  It  rep- 
reeentB  to  tbe  well-being  ot  the  7.600  Puerto 
Rlcan  f  amlllea  which  will  receive  directly  tbe 
benefits  of  this  program. 

In  the  name  of  theee  families  and  ot  tbe 
people  of  Puerto  Rloo.  I  wish  to  express  our 
most  sincere  thanks  for  your  Interest  In  our 
bousing  problems. 

With  deep  appreciation,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yovxrs, 

ROBBITO   SANmsZ-VlLKLLA. 

Stats  or  Haw  An, 
Honolulu.  November  27, 1967. 

Hon.  ROBBtT  C.  WXAVSl, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,   Waahinf;ton,   D.C. 

Dbab  SacuETAKT  Wkavxx:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  November  10,  1967,  regarding 
Honolulu's  participation  in  the  "Model 
Cities"  program. 

I  look  forward  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Pitts 
and  his  party,  and  it  will  be  my  pleasant  task 
to  reafOrm  the  State's  committment  and  to 
}otn  in  making  forward  plans  for  eSectuating 
Honolulu's  "Model  Cities"  program. 

Warmest   penonal   regards.   Ma,j   the  Al- 
mighty be  with  you  and  your  always. 
Sincerely, 

JOBN   A.   BXTRNS. 
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HoMoi.vi.Tr,  Ha  WAS, 
November  29, 1967. 
Hon.  ROBBT  C.  Wbavb, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Washingtot^  D^^ 
Citizens  advisory  board  anS^H^Honoltilu 
Immensely  gratified  and  eager  m  start.  Will 
make  Kalltal  Palama  and  Walanae  outstand- 
ing model  neighborhoods  and  Justify  your 
confidence  in  tbe  people  of  this  city.  Thanks 
for  your  wire. 

Nkax,  S.  Blaisdclj., 

Mayor. 


Satorday  Rerkw  Editorial  ea  Vietiiani 


EXTENSION  OF  RZMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  NXW   TOkK 
IN  TES  HOUSE  OF  REPRC8SNTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Saturday 
Review  of  December  2  had  a  full-length 
editorial  on  the  stibject  of  National  dis- 
unity over  the  war  in  Vietnam.  This 
perceptive  editorial  deecrlbea  briefly  the 
growth  of  diaUlusionment  in  large  por- 
tiona  of  our  population  as  related  both  to 
our  official  policy  pronouncements  and 
subsequmt  military  actions.  Following 
from  the  Saturday  Review  presentation, 
it  does  not  arise  from  pacifism  per  se,  nor 
to  a  perverse  desire — as  some  have 
charged— by  dissidents  to  rebel  agalnet 
the  policies  of  the  GoTemment.  nor  even 
a  trend  toward  isolationism,  although 
subsequent  reaction  may  well  be  isola- 
tionist for  a  time.  It  has  largely  to  do 
with  the  changing  nature  of  our  eommlt- 
ment  and  activities  In  Vietnam  and  the 
manner  In  which  this  has  been  presented 
to  the  pe<H>le — after  the  fact. 

I  wish  to  call  this  tbougtatful  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  my  eoUeagues.  The 
editorial  follows: 
TowABD  National  UmxT  Otb  Vbtnam 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  deplored 
dUunity  among  the  Amerloan  people  over 


Reason  No.  1: 
government  has 
to  describe  our  li 
a  long  time,  the 
getlcally  and  sp 
were  not  gettir 


the  Vietnam  war.  He  has  pointed  to  the 
valor  at  American  fighting  men  and  has 
indicated  that  tliey  are  too  busy  upholding 
the  honor  of  the  TTnlted  States  to  engage  In 
calamlty-howUng  or  Irresponsible  protest. 

The  F*re8ldent' s  concern  over  the  deep  divi- 
sion over  Vietnam  Is  inevitable.  Never  In 
our  hlst<x7  has  tttere  been  such  far-reaching 
doubt  and  angulSh  over  a  war  involving  the 
United  States.  Prtmlnent  public  and  private 
figures  who  only  It  year  ago  were  supporting 
the  President's  p0Ucy  have  now  announced 
their  opposition.  t*ubllc  opinion  polls  reflect 
mounting  disenchantment.  The  surprise, 
however.  Is  not  jfchat  the  American  people 
should  be  so  trouftled  over  Vietnam,  but  that, 
considering  the  present  situation,  they  aren't 
more  so.  TTie  reasons  are  not  obscure. 

|t  Is  only  recently  that  the 
>een  using  the  word  "war" 
rolvement  In  Vietnam.  For 
imerican  people  were  ener- 
:lflcally  assured  that  they 
Into  a  "war."  They  were 
told  that  the  Soath  Vietnamese  were  capa- 
ble of  defending!  themselves,  and  that  our 
role  was  to  fumlkh  material  assistance  and 
advice.  Then  thfy  were  told  that  only  a 
limited  number  »t  active  American  person- 
nel would  be  reouired,  for  strategical  pur- 
poses. And  so  it]  went,  step  by  step,  until 
the  American  people  found  themselves 
phased  into  a  fjll -scale  war  quite  outside 
the  Constitution^  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency— without  Oongressional  declaration  of 
war,  without  public  debate  over  commll- 
ments  being  mad^  In  the  name  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican people,  and '  without  candor  from  the 
government  as  tb  where  its  decisions  were 
taking  a  free  society  in  which  the  ultimate 
power  belongs  to  ithe  people. 

Reason  No.  2:  ITbe  government  has  asked 
for  and  received  suppwrt  for  policies  the  gov- 
ernment Itself  Has  failed  to  pursue.  The 
President  assured  the  nation  It  would  be 
folly  to  allow  th#  United  States  to  become 
enmeshed  in  a  niajor  land  war  in  Asia.  Yet 
this  Is  exactly  w|iat  Is  happening.  At  first, 
the  President  vigjorously  refuted  arguments 
caUlng  for  air  bombing  operations — declar- 
ing that  the  possible  military  value  of  such 
operations  had  been  heavily  exaggerated,  that 
the  escalation  would  serve  only  to  produce 
equal  or  greater  oounter-escalatlon,  and  that 
the  risks  of  a  fu  wider  war  should  not  be 
underestimated,  within  a  few  months,  how- 
ever, the  air  bombing  began — without  ade- 
quate explanation  as  to  why  the  original 
arguments  against  the  bombing  were  wrong. 
The  American  people  were  assured  that  cities 
would  not  be  bombed — and  the  reasons  given 
were  persuasive.  The  cities  trere  bombed; 
again,  there  was  tio  thoroughgoing  explana- 
tion tot  the  reversal. 

ReoMm  No.  3:  {The  American  people  were 
told  that  our  baste  objective  in  Vietnam  was 
a  negotiated  peace  and  that  our  government 
rejected  both  ui|llateral  pullout  and  total 
use  of  force.  This  was  persuasive  enough. 
But  the  policy  iln  favor  of  negotiations, 
Americans  were  ^id,  was  being  frustrated  by 
North  Vietnam,  what  they  were  not  told  was 
that  the  govemntent  of  South  Vietnam  has 
been  steadfastly  opposed  to  negotiations 
trom  the  start.  Nor  were  they  told  that  in 
1984  U.N.  SecretSry  Oeneral  U  Thant  had 
Informed  Washlnfton  that  he  had  personally 
obtained  agreement  from  Hanoi  to  engage  In 
direct  talks  with  the  United  States.  U  Thant 
had  to  wait  for  more  than  four  months  be- 
fore receiving  a  rtply  from  Washington.  The 
reply  was  negative — because  South  Vietnam 
was  opposed  to  nSgotlatlons  and  because  the 
United  States  feared  that  talks  at  that  time 
might  result  in  jiet  another  collapse  of  the 
Saigon  govemm«it.  When  these  develop- 
ments became  known,  Washington's  private 
responee  to  concerned  munbets  of  Congress 
was  that  It  could  tiot  accept  U  Thant's  Inter- 
mediation because  other  approaches  to  Hanoi 
were  then  being  explored  by  the  Canadians, 
and  there  was  ap]  irehension  about  using  an- 
other channel.  Bvi  n  so,  tbe  central  point  here 
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is  that  the  America)  i  people  were  falsely  told 
there  had  been  no  agn  from  Hanoi,  however 
sUght,  that  It  was  WilUng  to  talk. 

Reason  No.  4:  The  American  people  have 
been  told  that  other  nations  will  have  no 
confidence  In  the  wbrd  of  the  United  States 
if  we  turn  away  from  our  SEATO  commit- 
ments. Some  signlflpance  should  also  be  at- 
tached to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  same 
nations  are  fellow  tnembers  of  SEATO  and 
have  not  themselve^.  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, undertaken  llie  kind  of  commitment 
they  are  said  to  ekpect  the  United  States 
to  keep.  I 

Reason  No.  5:  Tlje  American  people  have 
been  told  we  are  inl  Vietnam  because  of  the 
need  to  stop  the  spread  of  Communist 
Chinese  Influence  and  power.  The  nations  of 
Indo-Chlna.  North  and  South  Vietnam 
Included,  have  profound  suspicions  of  and 
antagonism  to  China.  This  desire  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  China,  tiowever,  has  been  weak- 
ened, not  strengthened,  by  the  war.  North 
Vietnam  Is  far  clo^r  to  Communist  China 
today  than  when  the  war  began. 

Reason  No.  6:  The  American  people  have 
been  told  that  our  icentral  purpose  in  Viet- 
nam Is  to  help  the  beople  to  have  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choosing.  This,  indeed,  was 
the  most  importanlj  provision  of  the  Geneva 
Accord  of  1954.  T»e  United  States-backed 
government  in  S<|uth  Vietnam,  however, 
called  oS  the  electli>ns  shortly  after  It  came 
to  power.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Vlet- 
cong's  unremlting  campaign  of  terror  and 
assassination  was  ulileashed.  Moreover,  a  key 
reason  we  gave  tai  our  presence  in  South 
Vietnam  was  to  protect  that  government 
against  subversion  or  assault  from  without 
or  within;  but  the  United  States  was  a  silent 
partner  in  the  ovetthrow  of  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment and  the  assassination  of  Diem 
himself. 

Week  after  week,  fM  facts  such  as  these  be- 
come increasingly  {clear,  American  doubts 
over  the  war  have  deepened.  The  President 
has  replied  to  his  cntics  in  terms  of  the  need 
to  close  ranks  in  si^port  of  American  fight- 
ing men,  but  he  hSs  apparently  not  recog- 
nized that  his  crltlib  may  have  just  as  much 
concern  as  he  has  for  tbe  lives  of  Americana 
in  Vietnam,  and  th»t  they  feel  the  best  way 
of  supporting  these  men  Is  to  bring  about  the 
policies  that  can  end  the  war. 

The  President  feals  that  Hanoi  may  be  en- 
couraged to  prolonf  the  war  by  the  fact  of 
growing  American  criticism.  But  the  best  way 
of  dealing  with  that  crttlclsm  la  not  to  dis- 
parage it  or  to  belittle  it  but  to  meet  ths 
points  at  Issue  behind  it. 

If  It  is  said  that  reasoned  debate  is  not 
a  one-way  street  and  that  tbe  President'* 
critics  also  have  the  obligation  to  avoid  ar- 
gument by  condemnation  or  denunciation, 
the  point  is  well  made  and  should  be  well 
taken.  But  let  It  nbt  be  forgotten  that  such 
reasonable  debate  works  best  before  and  not 
after  far-reaching  |  decisions  and  commit- 
ments are  made. 

Our  best  chance  for  ending  the  war  and 
<u:hlevlng  stability  l|i  Vietnam  Is  not  through 
total  force  or  titiHateral  pull-out,  but 
through  a  negotiated  settlement.  And  our 
best  chance  for  achHeving  that  settlement  li 
to  ask  XJJi.  Secretary  Oeneal  U  Thant  to 
attempt  to  reopen  the  discussions  with 
Hanoi,  with  tbe  bard  assurance  that  the 
United  States  wiU  "be  present  at  any  talks 
arranged  under  his  auspices.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  we  should  assure  U  Thant  that 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  his  urgent  rec- 
ommendation for  cessation  of  bombing.  We 
should  also  emphasize  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  seek  an  hoOorable  settlement  aimed 
at  neutralization  of  all  Vietnam  and  for  pro- 
portionate representation  of  all  parties  in- 
volved in  a  settlement.  If  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  codtlnuea  Its  opposition  to 
negotlatolns,  the  uolted  Stales  should  de- 
clare unequivocally  that  any  further  mlUtary 
and  economic  assistance  to  that  government 
Is  conditional  uport  Saigon's  willingness  to 
talk. 
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Compounding  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam,  of 
course,  is  the  fact  that  what  started  to  be 
one  of  the  finest,  most  imaginative,  effective, 
and  far-reaching  Presidential  social  programs 
In  American  history  has  been  severely  hurt 
by  the  war.  Some  way  must  be  found  to  put 
that  program  back  on  the  track.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  however,  is  the  need  to  re- 
spect the  right  of  the  American  people  to 
have  unobstructed  access  to  the  facts.  They 
are  entitled  to  a  fuU  accounting  of  what  Is 
happening  in  Vietnam — not  as  a  special  dis- 
pensation, but  as  a  matter  of  Incontestable 
right.  This  Is  the  crux  of  tbe  "disunity" 
problem.  To  misunderstand  or  undervalue 
this  fact  is  a  disservice  to  the  American  past 
and  a  dead  weight  on  the  American  future. 

— N.  C. 


Report  to  the  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  wish  to  set  out  my 
final  report  for  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  as  submitted  to  the  people 
of  tbe  10th  District  of  Texas,  as  follows: 

Annxtal  Rxport  Frou  Concbess 
Legislators  have  drawn  to  a  close — within 

*gbt  of  the  end  ot  the  1967  calendar  year 

the  first  session  ot  the  Both  Congress.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  Ume  to  pause  to  see 
wbat  new  trends  are  appearing  ard  to  as- 
um  the  work  of  the  past  year. 

So  much  poUtlcal  discussion  centers 
■round  the  war  In  Vict  Nam  that  any  ac- 
count of  the  national  mood  and  fields  <rf 
Smsrlcan  endeavor  must  begin  with  a  cur- 
NOt  evaluation  of  our  commitment  in  South- 
tast  Asia.  I  have  supported  the  American 
policy  In  Viet  Nam  and  there  Is  growing  sup- 
port for  our  sane  determination  to  avdd 
both  World  War  m  or  a  meaningless  U.S.  sur- 
render. The  facts  that  we  are  winning  the 
war  speak  for  themselves  and  include: 

Success  in  the  pacification  program — a  to- 
tal of  4.646  secxired  hamlets  in  the  third 
qoarter  of  1967  as  compared  to  less  than  3,600 
secured  hamlets  In  the  third  quarter  of 
1905. 

Knemy  killed  in  action — combat  fatalities 
for  the  Viet  Cong  rose  to  6,839  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1967,  compared  to  a  total  of  3.613 
during  the  same  time  in  1966.  American  and 
Vietnamese  deaths  rose  only  slightly  from 
nj«rly  l.OOO  to  l.eei  during  a  time  when  the 
tm  ratio  reached  4.1  to  1  for  allied  forces. 

Increased  Vietnamese  response — loyal  gov- 
wnment  forces  increased  from  622.300  in  the 
PMt  two  years  to  719,238  and  In  doing  so 
nave  taken  over  a  larger  responslbiUty  in  tbe 

South  Vietnamese  desertions — a  marked 
djjcrease  in  the  past  24  months  from  nearly 
SD  soldiers  per  thousand  going  over  the  hill 
"urlng  a  given  month  to  less  than  10  per 
ttKnisand.  *^ 

^et  Cong  defections— the  monthly  average 
Of  the  Chleu  Hoi— open  arms— program  has 
rtsm  from  1,109  in  the  third  quarter  of  1966 
to  1.814  m  1967. 

Highway  (^)eratlons— overland  hauls  of  ma- 
t««U8  and  goods  m  the  summer  of  196« 
~^,«^,'010OO  tons  because  the  Viet  Oong 
cootrolled  highways.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer operations  Increased  to  1.229.110  tons— >- 

..^f , '°*'"^"°'*  **»**  VC  strength  In  this 
"*•  is  lessening. 

of^.?^'lJ  ^**^  °^1°'  accomplishments 
tte^iLS!."?  *°*'  assistance  have  come  to 
«w  forefront.  Latest  reports  from  the  fields 


and  swamps  of  Viet  Nam  are  encouraging, 
and  there  Is  talk  of  a  reduction  of  American 
forces.  I  hope  and  pray — as  I  know  you  do — 
that  this  will  come.  We  learned  in  World 
War  n  and  in  Korea  that  unchecked  aggres- 
sion has  an  appetite  that  Is  difficult  to  satisfy 
and  I  hope  we  will  remain  steadfast  in  the 
American  determination  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Critics  take  delight  in  attacking  our  efforts 
against  hostile  enemies,  but  In  my  opinion, 
I  dont  think  they  could  come  up  with  a 
more  workable  solution  to  this  delicate  prob- 
lem. Certainly  demoniitrators  who  burn  up 
draft  cards  and  try  to  close  down  induction 
centers  are  not  providing  a  genuine  solu- 
tion and  for  the  most  part,  they  have  abused 
their  privileges  of  free  speech  and  I  have  no 
sympathy  for  them.  The  United  States  Is 
giving  leadership  to  the  free  world  and  peo- 
ple everywhere  have  concrete  proof  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  let  communist  aggression 
prevaU  over  the  future  lives  of  free  men. 
DOMESTIC  xnnLttn 
There  is  nothing  so  shocking  to  see  and 
listen  to  than  reports  of  crime,  riots,  dem- 
onstrations and  civil  disobediences  that  have 
led  to  violence.  The  cries  of  Americans  angry 
at  rebellions  feU  on  sympathetic  ears  in  the 
Congress  this  year.  Congress  worked  to  as- 
sume Its  responsibility  to  safeguard  tbe 
American  public  and  guarantee  protection  of 
constitutional  rights.  I  supported  legislation 
authorizing  riot-control  training  for  Nation- 
al Guardsmen  and  Reservists  and  I  supported 
BM.  421  in  the  House  which  provided  penal- 
ties for  inciting  riots. 

I  opposed  Administration  legislation  to 
funnel  huge  sums  of  federal  money  into 
areas  wracked  by  rioting  because  I  do  not 
believe  you  can  "buy"  respect  for  laws.  I  did 
support  action,  however,  to  assist  local  law 
enforcement  and  voted  for  H.R.  6037.  which 
was  designed  to  give  local  lawmen  financial 
help  to  train  officers,  design  new  anti-crime 
techniques  and  research  the  causes  of  crime. 
I  hope  the  Senate  takes  action  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

I'm  inclined  to  think  such  help  will  im- 
prove local  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
procedures,  however.  I  do  not  see  the  need 
for  a  rash  of  new  laws  to  deal  with  criminals 
since  most  federal  statutes  are  adequate  and 
simply  must  be  enforced.  Along  with  this, 
primary  Importtince  must  be  given  to  the 
pubUc  to  Insure  that  advocates  of  violence 
WiU  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  fitting  to  tbe 
seriousness  of  their  crimes:  and  respect  for 
the  laws  and  Institutions  must  be  encour- 
aged. 

NATION AL   ECONOMY 

Despite  periodic  pressures  on  our  national 
fiscal  poUcies.  the  American  economy  has 
never  been  stronger.  For  80  months,  this  na- 
tion has  prodiiced  a  record  of  growing  pros- 
perity that  has  yielded  economic  gains  that 
are  impressive  and  significant  by  almost  any 
standard.  The  current  picture  looks  a  UtUe 
like  this: 

OroBS  national  product— the  GNP  (the 
value  of  our  total  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
Ives)  looms  near  $800  bUUon.  The  GNP  has 
grown  by  nearly  67%  in  the  36  quart«B  be- 
tween 1961  and  the  last  quarter  of  1967. 

American  income — added  protection  has 
provided  growing  incomes  for  all  groups  of 
Americans.  Total  wages,  salaries  and  other 
oompensaUons  p«dd  to  workers  and  execu- 
tives grew  by  60%  during  this  BO-month 
boom  or  by  •178  billion — an  amount  more 
than  double  the  nation's  food  bill  in  i960. 

Business — owners  of  businesaee  have  beift- 
flted,  too.  Corporate  profits  have  risen  91% 
after  taxes  and  76%  before  taxes,  dividends 
have  advanced  and  the  value  of  outstanding 
shares  of  stock  has  climbed. 

Agricultiu-e — despite  persistent  problems 
In  our  agricultural  eector,  farm  income  has 
increased  35%  from  1960  to  1966;  with  the 
value  of  total  farm  assets  climbing  nearly 

Buying  power — even  in  tbe  face  of  eco- 


nomic pressures,  family  income  has  Increased 
and  today  the  average  family's  buying  power 
Is  nearly  70%  more  than  what  it  was  20  yeara 
ago. 

Theee  facts,  however,  were  not  blasoned 
acroBs  the  front  pages  of  newspapers  last 
year.  What  was  heralded  was  the  sxircharge 
tax  proposal,  which  was  resting  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  when  Congress  clo«ed 
up  shop.  Viet  Nam.  voore  than  any  other 
reason,  was  given  for  the  need  to  increase 
taxes  and  for  the  $20  billion  plus  deficit 
spending  of  the  government.  Certainly,  the 
war  has  had  its  infiuence  on  money  matters 
the  same  as  it  has  affected  other  national 
policies.  This  Congress  took  another  hitch 
in  the  nation's  budget  belt  and  made  sev- 
eral acroes-the-lxjard  cuts  in  spending.  I  sup- 
ported these  cuts  as  one  method  to  ease  de- 
mands on  the  budget. 

As  beet  as  can  be  determined,  Congress  this 
session  reduced  the  President's  budget  by 
some  $9  billion.  This  represents  an  actual  sav- 
ings in  spending  of  more  than  Si. 6  bUllon 
and  addiUonal  cuts  by  the  ExecuUve  Depart- 
ment total  nearly  $2.8  billion.  The  total  rep- 
resents a  reducUon  of  nearly  $4.8  bUlion  in 
federal  spending.  There  still  may  be  need 
however,  for  a  UnUted  increase  in  federal 
revenues  to  ease  inflation  and  certainly  the 
economic  Indicators  will  have  to  be  watched 
clasely.  In  early  1964.  this  Administration 
gave  American  taxpayers  a  tax  reduction 
which  has  meant  savings  of  some  $35  bUllon 
to  our  clUzens.  Now  a  10%  surcharge  tax.  i.e 
a  1%  tax  on  gross  earnings,  Is  being  asked' 
RecenUy,  a  bank  president  in  Austin  told  me 
that  he  "had  rather  see  a  10%  stircharge  tax 
for  one  year,  two  years,  or  even  three  than  see 
a  man  sign  his  name  to  a  30-year  morteare 
at7>/4%  or8%." 

MT  COKlUTrEB  WORK 

My  legislative  activities  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
have  been  as  varied  as  they  have  been  inter- 
esting In  the  past  12  months.  Within  the 
committee  structure,  the  word-by-word 
phrase-by-phrase,  page-by-page  examination 
of  proposed  laws  Is  conducted. 

Without  a  doubt,  legislation  to  prevent  an 
eoonomlcally-disasterous.  long  and  Involved 
railroad  strike  this  past  fall  received  by  far 
the  most  discussion  and  debate.  The  commit- 
tee wcM-ked  over  several  propoaals — including 
H.R.  5638,  a  bUl  I  introduced- before  we  ar- 
rived at  legislation  that  was  eventually" 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  into  law.  In 
my  opinion,  we  have  reached  a  point  in  Amer- 
ican life  where  this  nation  cannot  tolerate  a 
national  transportation  strike.  Neither  man- 
agement nor  labor  should  put  themselves 
above  national  Interest  and  my  bill  was  aimed 
at  iwovldlng  guidelines  to  setOe  disputes  of 
this  nation.  Other  key  measures  acted  on  in 
the  committee  Included: 

Partnership  in  health,  H.R.  6418— a  pro- 
posal to  insure  the  safety  and  accuracy  of 
tests  performed  by  clinical  laboratories  and 
to  help  states  attack  epidemics  and  disease 
Including  rat  control. 

Mental  health  retardation.  HJl.  6430.  H.R. 
6431 — measures  to  carry  forward  research  and 
treatment  for  crippling  mental  afflictions 

Flammable  fabrics.  S.  1003 — a  key  con- 
sumer bill  to  keep  unsafe  and  hazardous 
fabrics  and  articles  of  clothing  off  the  market 

Air  pollution.  S.  780— a  law  to  expand  au- 
thortty  for  states  to  band  together  to  con- 
duct research  and  assist  In  eetablishlng  air 
quality  standards  and  also  establish  state 
programs  for  inspecting  automobile  emis- 
sions and  generally  protect  the  air  we 
breathe. 

Nurse  training.  HJl.  13405 — a  proposal  I 
Introduced  to  alleviate  the  critical  shortage 
of  nurses  and  para-medicaJ  personnel  in  our 
country  through  assistance  to  hospital  nurs- 
ing schools. 

Public  television  (ETV)  S.  1160— a  measure 
to  help  non-profit  cultural  and  educational 
television  stations  programming  and  service. 
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Thla  mlgbt  bsoome  one  oX  Uke  most  impor- 
tant bUls  psased  thla  year. 

PICKIX   BILLS 

Tbrougboot  the  year  I  have  Introduced 
and  sponaored  a  variety  of  leglelatlon.  The 
current  atatua  of  some  of  these  bills  In  the 
legialatlve  mill  shows: 

LSD  bill,  HJl.  14096 — amending  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Act  to  provide  penalties  for  pos- 
session, sale  or  use  of  I^SD,  Pending:  eqxial 
rights,  H.J.  Res.  744 — a  proposal  to  amend 
the  U.S.  Constitution  to  provide  equal  rights 
for  women.  Pending;  visitors'  Center.  HH. 
12003 — eetabUshlng  a  visitors '  center  tn 
Washington  to  make  it  easier  to  tour  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  ease  visitor  congestion. 
Passed:  highway  bUl.  HJl.  9237— deslgnaUng 
U.S.  highway  81.  Including  parte  in  Central 
Texas,  from  Laredo  to  North  Dakota  as  the 
Pan  American  mghway.  Pending;  Import 
quotas.  HJl.  10632.  H.B.  9238,  HJl.  11961— to 
establish  import  quotas  on  meat  and  meat 
products,  dairy  products  and  oil.  All  pend- 
ing; flood  insurance,  HJl.  6010 — ^provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  naUonal  flood  insurance 
program  so  that  residents  of  low-lying  areas 
can  get  Insurance  at  reasonable  costs,  Passed; 
aloohoUc  oaie,  H.R.  9895 — a  proposal  to  make 
additional  beds  available  at  Veterans  Admin- 
istration hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  vet- 
erans who  are  alcoholics.  Pending. 
The  10th  DUtrtct 

Federal  jxograms  designed  to  improve  the 
quaUty  of  life  m  our  district  played  a  major 
role  in  my  activities  during  the  past  12 
m^ptiM  During  the  past  year,  there  have 
been  many  iwojects  materialize  for  our  dis- 
trict In  which  you  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether. Some  of  these  include : 

Approval  of  postal  facilities  at  Buda, 
Garwood,  Bound  Top,  Chapel  Hill,  Capitol 
Station  and  Northwest  Station  in  Austin, 
Industry,  Sealy,  Washlngton-on-the-Brazos, 
Hempstead,  Flatonia,  Rock  Island  and  Dime 
Boa;  transfer  of  land  and  facilities  for  edu- 
cational and  municipal  use  to  the  City  of 
Baatrop,  The  University  of  Texas  and  the 
Bellvllle  Independent  School  District;  devel- 
opment of  the  Veterans  Administration 
Computer  Center  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Center  in  Aiistln;  aKWoprlations  for 
the  San  Gabriel  River  project  and  the  Somer- 
vllle  Dam;  approval  of  a  parking  area  at 
the  Brenham  Federal  Biiilding;  approval  of 
a  paUlc  facilities  loan  to  help  expand  and 
remodel  the  Sheppard  Hospital  in  Burnet 
and  approval  of  additional  funds  lor  the 
Bastrop  hoqtltal;  grant  funds  for  the  devel- 
qpment  ot  creation  facilities  at  Lake  Bastrop; 
approval  of  low-rent  hoiising  money  and 
urban  renewal  funds  tor  Scbulenburg,  Fla- 
tonia. Aiistln,  Georgetown;  approval  of  funds 
to  help  finance  develc^ment  ot  rural  water 
and  aewer  systems  in  more  than  a  dozen 
Central  Texas  cities;  grants  and  loans  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  to  improve  the  gen- 
eral educational  level;  continuation  ot  Com- 
munity Action  and  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  programs:  improved  air  service;  rea- 
storation  of  the  1967  rice  crop  to  the  1966 
level;  rural  electric  loans  and  Bergstrom  Air 
Force  Base  oonstruction. 

LEOISLATTVK  HICRUGHTS 

All  Ot  the  issues  that  were  before  Congress 
this  year  in  one  way  or  another  influence  otir 
individual  lives  and  shape  our  future  devel- 
opment.  Iteny  of  the  proposals  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlatitttlon  did  not  receive  my  support.  For 
examirte.  the  Teacher  Ooips  bill  HJl.  '781S, 
woa  not  Jnsttfled  particularly  in  our  state  and 
I  did  not  aupport  H.  Ukewloe.  I  did  not  vote 
for  the  Food  Stamp  program  since  I  tbougtaA 
our  staite  should  b*  wUBng'to  pay  a  portion 
ot  the  pcagmn*s  ooat. 

In  geoenU.  I  baUeve  my  votoa  reOeot  my 
dlaapproTal  of  tb»  geneisl  trend  for  Mgger 


govemmMit  andjmore  control  over  state  gov- 
ernments. I  belteve  we  must  have  a  strong 
State-Federal  g«>vemment  balance,  thus  I 
supjxjrted  federal  funds  to  states  for  educa- 
tion—^o  be  distributed  by  the  state — for 
funds  to  help  control  riots  and  civil  rebel- 
lions— through  the  state's  established  pro- 
cedures— and  fot  non-categorical  help  to  our 
State  Health  Departments.  To  me,  this  is  the 
proper  approach  for  realistic  and  workable 
federal-state  relations. 

It  "was  for  thlb  reason  that  I  opposed  the 
Appalachian  bill  since  I  beUeve  pubUc  works 
programs  ought  j  to  be  directed  on  a  national 
level  through  tie  state  governments.  Appa- 
lachia  is  no  w>rse  off  than  many  Texas 
counties.  I  also'  voted  against  funds  in  the 
school  aid  progi^m  that  would  have  permit- 
ted the  busing  (k  students  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance.  Ukfljwtee  I  did  not  support  the 
EducaUon-Profc^ons  Act. 

Space  and  time  do  not  permit  me  to  delve 
into  all  the  leaslation  considered  this  ses- 
sion. Some  of  tne  other  major  issues  which  I 
supported  include: 

Investment    wm    credit    restoration,    HJl. 
6950 — to  allow  v^e  Investment  credit  and  ac- 
celerated depreciation  which  was  suspended 
in  1966  In  order  to  provide  incentives  for 
economic  growth;   college  work  study  i»ro- 
grams.  HJl.  1194^;  elementary  and  secondary 
education  amendments,  HJl.  7819 — a  build- 
ing of  the  196S  Act  which  has  served  more 
than  9  million  Audents;  Selective  Service  ex- 
tension, S.  1432^— a  basic  continuation  of  the 
20-year-old   selective  service   law;    Vietnam 
veteran  benefits,  S.  16 — authorizing  Ameri- 
cans returning  If  rom  Vietnam  to  be  eligible 
for  Veterans'  benefits:  Library  Services  Act, 
HJl.   13048 — a  tontinuation  of  the  current 
program  of  assistance;  Social  Security,  H.B. 
12080 — the  largest  increase  tn  benefits  since 
the  program   was   begun   32   years   ago.   An 
average    increa^   of   nearly    13  ^    per   cent; 
wholesale  meat,  HJl.   12144 — to  insure   the 
purity  and  safety  of  meat  served  on  the  fam- 
ily dinner  table,  I  supported  this  after  the 
House-Senate   compromise    committee   pro- 
vided two  to  tliree  years  for  states  to  set  up 
standards  of  purity  before  federal  enforce- 
ment;   poverty   bill,   S.   2388 — to   carry   for- 
ward the  majot  programs  to  provide  a  help- 
ing hand  for  t|ke  20  million  Americans  still 
tram>ed  In  poierty.  I  supported  this  with 
appropriations   to   continue   at   the   present 
level.   We   slmqly  cannot  expand  this   pro- 
gram now;   ciwilan  and  military  pay,  H.R. 
7977 — ^HJl.  135|0 — to  increase  the  pay  of  fed- 
eral workers,  particularly  postal  employees 
and  members  at  the  Armed  Forces  in  a  move 
toward  compamblllty  with  the  private  sec- 
tor; postal  rata  Increase,  H.R.  "7977 — ^to  raise 
additional  revenue  to  put  the  Post  Office  on 
a  sounder  fiscal  basis  and  provide  funds  for 
modernization  land  improvement  of  service; 
military    construction    appropriations,    HJl. 
13606 — to  provide  funds  needed  to  build  our 
bases  at  home  and  abroad;  foreign  aid  bill, 
S.    1872 — to    extend    the    foreign    assistance 
program  that  has  served  America's  security 
for  the  past  tiwo  decades,  however,  at  the 
lowest  level  in  20  years;  housing  and  urban 
assistance,  HJl.  9960 — to  continue  assistance 
programs  to  cities  to  provide  low-rent  hous- 
ing, \u1>an  rehabilitation  model  city  plan- 
ning, water  and  sewer  system  construction 
and  rent  supplements.  In  years  past  I  have 
not  supported  forms  of  rent  supplement  and 
versions  of  the  model  city  program  because 
they  were  extravagant.  However,  this  year 
safeguards  and  limitations  were  written  into 
the  law  and  both  are  being  approached  cau- 
tiotisly.  Therelore,  I  sui>ported  the  modest 
appr<:^>riation  of  these  programs,  although  I 
do  not  feel  the  answer  to  our  urban  prob- 
lems la  simply  rpumplng  money  Into  cities. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I     *" 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    HEW    JXSSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  bp  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  PATTEN.  IMr.  Speaker,  Inasmuch 
as  I  serve  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction,  ai|d  also  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  the  hbnor  of  having  the  State 
university  of  New  Jersey,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, within  my  congressional  district, 
It  is  a  pleasure!  ^°^  ^^  ^  *^^^  ^  ^^ 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Members 
of  tills  Congress  an  address  delivered  by 
Brig.  Gen.  James  O.  LIndberg,  director 
of  procurement  policy.  Headquarters, 
U.S.  Air  Force.  The  title  of  the  speech 
was  "Protest  and  Preparedness"  and  it 
was  delivered  at  McGuire  Air  Force  Base, 
N.J.,  on  E>eceml|er  15,  1967,  before  De- 
tachment 485,  ^  Force  ROTC  of  Rut- 
gers, the  State  university.  This  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  Is  located  In 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.  The  speech  follows: 

Pbotest  snd  Pbeparkdnxss 
(An  address  by  Brig.  Gen.  James  O.  LInd- 
berg, Director  o?  Procurement  Policy,  Head- 
quarters, UjS.  Air  Force,  before  Detach- 
ment 485,  Air  Force  ROTC,  Rutgers,  tba 
State  universiw.  New  Brunswick,  VJ, 
December  15, 19f  7) 

As  you  have  beard,  I  am  the  Air  Foroe'i 
director  of  procurement  policy,  better  known 
among  my  less  respectful  acquaintances  m 
the  Air  Force's  chief  procurer. 

Normally,  my  procurement  activities  are 
confined  to  gooda  and  services,  and  I  leavs 
the  procurement  j>t  bodies  to  my  more  ex- 
perienced colleagues  in  the  personnel  di- 
rectorate. But  we  do  require  bodies  to  handle 
the  functions  aaeociated  with  determining 
and  carrying  out  procurement  policy;  so  U 
my  remarks  this  evening  influence  any  of 
you  to  embark  cb  careers  in  military  pro- 
curement, I'U  be  doubly  grateful  for  the  in- 
vitation to  addreos  this  dlnlng-in. 

You  know  it  t^kee  a  bit  of  courage  these 
days  for  a  milita^  officer  to  announce  to  an 
audience  of  oollepe  students  that  one  pur- 
pose of  his  visit  fa  to  recruit  other  military 
career  men.  I  wonder  if  that's  one  reason 
why  we're  meeting  here  at  McOuire  Air  Force 
Base  Instead  of  tn  New  Brunswick  .  .  .  Ifi 
not  so  easy  to  confine  an  officer  to  the  cock- 
pit of  an  Air  Force  Jet  aa  It  is  to  confine 
him  inside  a  government  sedan. 

The  way  things  are  going  on  some  college 
campuses  and  dty  streets  these  days,  it 
wouldn't  surprise  me  if  this  generation  be. 
came  known  as  Ijhe  "protesting"  generation. 
Protesting,  after  all.  has  a  long  and  noble 
ancestry.  If  It  stands  for  the  right  thinga 
it's  better  than  "beat." 

Nearly  200  yeatfs  ago  it  was  protest  that 
led  to  this  country's '  independence.  "Mo 
taxation  without  representation"  wss  a  pro- 
test that  implied  Its  own  correction.  And 
200  years  before  that,  protest  gave  Its  name 
to  a  religious  neformaticm  whose  echo  ii 
still  ringing  in  the  Christian  world. 

Protest  la  one  meana  of  effecting  change. 

And  without  change  there  can  be  no  progres. 

But  we  must  be  careful  in  presuming  tiist 

because    progrea^    does    not    come    wlttiatit 

.change,      change     automatically     prodnea 
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progress.  In  my 


student  days  m  logic  dum 


we  used  to  call  t|iat  a  noa  teqvitw.  (I  fblak 


it  is  a  term  that  is  still  in  good  repute,  even 
among  those  who  don't  like  latin.)  It  doesn't 
follow  that  change  necessarily  results  in 
progress. 

Changes  take  place  all  the  time.  There  have 
been  changes  in  Western  Europe  and  there 
have  been  changes  In  Eastern  Europe.  There 
have  been  changes  on  the  continent  of  Asia 
and  changes  on  the  continent  of  Africa 
There  have  been  changes  in  education, 
clianges  in  law.  changes  in  behavior,  and 
even  changes  in  our  ideas  of  what  is  moral 
and  wliat  is  not.  wliat  is  healthful  and  what 
is  not.  what  is  artistic  and  what  is  not. 

Some  have  been  changes  for  the  better. 
Others  I'm  not  so  sure  about. 

Some  students  believe  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  U  wrong.  Others,  that  the  way  we 
■re  handling  the  racial  issue  U  wrong.  Some 
students  (and  even  some  faculty  members) 
feel  that  the  educational  system  is  all  wrong. 
Others  complain  about  our  courts  and  say 
Justice  Is  a  myth  under  our  present  setup- 
let's  do  something  about  it.  They  are  pnv 
testing,  and  they  keep  on  protesting.  And 
you  know  something?  It's  difficult  to  find 
tn  a  totalitarian  state.  One  might  go  so  far 
Si  to  say  that  protest  is  a  distingulshinK 
mark  of  democracy. 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  protest  Is 
that  all  too  often  only  one  side  gets  heard 
and  It's  not  always  the  side  that  represents 
the  real  democracy,  the  voice  of  the  majority 
of  people.  Too  often,  it  is  the  vociferous 
militant  minority  that  protests  the  loudest 
and  longest,  whUe  the  majority  sit  back  com- 
placently, hoping  that  someone  will  take  up 
tiielr  banner  and  that  reason  and  restraint 
will  win  the  day. 

That  doesn't  always  happen  either  Some- 
times there  is  need  to  protest  against  the 
protesters;  and  I  have  been  pleased  to  read 
of  instances  where  it  has  been  done,  where 
students  by  the  hundreds,  for  example,  have 
demonstrated  their  support  for  our  men  in 
Vietnam. 

I  Uke  to  think  that  those  who  volunteer 
for  military  service  to  these  crucial  times 
•re  demonstrating  a  kind  of  protest  too.  dem- 
flfistratlng  that  they  are  opposed  to  injustice 
when  It  comes  in  the  form  of  aggression 
•gainst  the  weak  or  the  denial  of  freedom 
and  human  rights. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  your  voluntary 
participation  in  the  ROTC  at  Rutgers  and 
your  further  participation  in  such  extraciir- 
rtcular  activities  as  the  air  commandos  you 
•re  demonstrating  an  opposition  to  those 
who  advocate  peace  at  any  price,  even  the 
prtce  of  a  country's  freedom.  You  and  those 
Uto  you  in  176  ROTC  units  throughout  the 
united  States  are  demonstrating  that  you 
Maply  cannot  go  along  with  those  who  say 
they  believe  in  freedom  but  would,  in  effect 
pwmlt  It  to  be  denied  to  those  who  are  not 
wrong  enough  to  defend  it. 

Preparing  to  give  even  a  small  part  of  your 
"•  tofcvlpe  of  your  country  in  the  cause 
«  freedom  does  not  mean  that  you  look  on 
W  a«  the  Ideal  way  for  nations  to  setUe 
a»alr  differences.  On  the  contrary.  I  hope 
n  means  that  you  believe  firmly  in  preaerva- 
Boo  rather  than  destruction,  in  legitimate 
defense  rather  than  aggression,  in  prepared- 
ns««  rather  than  luck. 

fteparedness  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
protest-protest  that  is  protective  rather 
ttM  destructive,  reasonable  rather  than 
f»«ag,   Intelligent   rather    than    haphazard 

™,rTw^*'*  ''•*'*  """•  I  "uspect.  when 
our  pUots  in  Vletiiam  have  wanted  to  drop 
oombe  on  an  ammunition  ship  in  Haiphong 
^^'  "i^ther  Uian  continue  to  the  bridge 
SL^L^""*""""   °^  airfield   that   was   their 

Ku  k'*^?**  '^**  ^'^  ''•P*  "»««»  from 
«Bag  It  has  been  not  only  our  national  poUcy 

«watraint.  but  the  discipline  of  mental 

•■oral,  and  physical  preparedneaa. 

i^^^  ^^^  "^*  ^  prepared  to  de- 
«-^  ^"  against  false  propaganda,  sub- 
^ve  infiltration,  and  overt  attack.  And  it 
«<w  nave  both  the  weapons  and  the  will  to 
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OHne  to  the  defense  of  ita  allies  on  request. 
But  weapons  are  not  enough.  A  naUonal  will 
is  not  enough. 

There  must  be  young  men  who  are  trained 
to  carry  out  that  will  and  use  those  weapons 
IntelUgently  and  courageously,  with  reason 
and  discipline  to  guide  them. 

We  must  be  prepared  as  a  nation,  but  to 
be  prepared  as  a  nation  we  must  also  be 
prepared  as  Individuals. 

America  h^  never  been  synonymous  with 
despotism,  punishment  of  the  innocent,  or 
forcible  conquest  of  others'  property  to  in- 
crease our  own  wealth.  Rather,  It  has  l>een 
synonymous  with  protection,  defense,  as- 
sistance, and  support.  We  have  fought  to 
keep  others  from  taking  what  did  not  belong 
to  them,  not  to  take  what  did  not  belong  to 
us.  We  have  waged  war  to  restore  peace  and 
balance  and  Justice  In  the  world,  not  to 
create  havoc,  ruin,  and  more  injustice. 

As  the  motto  of  the  strategic  air  command 
says:  "Peace  is  our  profession."  I  believe  that 
I  hope  you  do  too.  I  believe  that  you  who  are 
destined  to  serve  this  country  through  its 
military  air  arm  are  in  a  sense  peace  march- 
ers, demonstrating  your  belief  that  the 
United  States  has  something  worth  defend- 
ing: its  land,  its  people,  its  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  its  word. 

You  are  protesters  against  the  notion  that 
because  a  society  is  admittedly  less  than  per- 
fect it  has  no  right  to  stirvlve  and  against 
the  notion  that  those  who  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  freedom,  law,  and  order  have  no  obligation 
to  uphold  them  agaUist  attack,  wherever 
that  may  be.  Yours  is  responsible  protest 
the  fjTotest  of  thoughtful  men. 

You  may  have  doubts.  Doubt  is  the  privi- 
lege as  well  as  the  proof  of  thoughtful  men 

You  may  have  fears.  Pear  is  the  caution 
and  wisdom  of  the  brave. 

And  you  may  have  ideals  that  seem  to  con- 
flict with  the  iron  hand  of  necessity  Ideals 
are  the  strength  and  the  stanchions  of  moral 
men. 

Thoughtful  men.  brave  men,  moral  men 
are  the  ones  on  whom  this  world  must  depend 
for  genuine  progress. 

With  action  there  must  be  responslbiuty 
With  prlvUege  there  must  be  obligation  One 
cannot  always  protest  In  a  negative  way 
There  is  more  to  protest  than  destroying  the 
statua  quo.  If  we  destroy,  we  must  also  build- 
and  if  we  are  opposed  to  something,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  shoxUd  be  In  favor  of  some 
feasible  alternative. 

As  wearers  of  the  United  States  military 
uniform,  you  demonstrate  your  awareness  of 
your  responsibility  as  citizens  and  your  belief 
that  military  preparedness  is  still  essential 
to  our  quest  for  peace. 

Americans  in  uniform  want  nothing  more 
ferventiy  than  they  want  an  honorable  and 
lasting  peace.  Ask  anyone  who  has  been  on 
the  front  Unes  if  he  Ukes  shooting  and  bemg 
shot  at.  Ask  an  American  father  Uke  Colonti 
McDonald  or  Mr.  Finnerty,  who  has  served 
in  the  Army  or  Air  Force,  apart  from  his  wife 
and  chUdren,  if  that's  the  kind  of  life  he 
wants,  if  that's  what  he  Joined  the  service 
for.  or  if  he  wouldn't  rather  Uve  in  peace 
and  let  others  do  the  same. 

Hell  tell  you  quickly  that  he  would  rather 
have  everybody  at  peace.  He  wants  it  so  much 
that  he's  wUllng  to  sacrifice  temporary  com- 
fort, personal  gain,  and,  on  occasion,  health 
and  even  life  Itself  to  achieve  It  for  others 
If  not  for  himself. 

You  may  never  be  called  on  to  sacrifice  so 
much,  but  the  fact  that  you  have  indicated 
your  wUllngnees  to  do  so  by  enrolling  m  the 
ROTC  program  symbolizes,  1  feel,  the  dedica- 
tion and  commitment  of  most  of  our  youne 
people  today.  * 

Youth  is  energetic.  It  is  vocal.  It  U  impa- 
tient. It  demands  involvement;  and  I  aay 
more  power  to  it.  But  let  youth  be  involved 
positively,  responsibly,  intelligentiy.  Let 
youth  be  involved  in  efforts  that  take  full 
account  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man 
and  have  as  their  goal  the  oonstruction  of  a 


society  based  on  law  and  order  and  respect 
for  the  rights  of  all. 

MUltary  service  gives  you  the  chance  for 
that  kind  of  involvement.  You  may  spend 
only  the  minimum  length  of  time  on  active 
duty.  You  may  give  it  a  whirl  for  8  or  10 
or  even  20  years  and  then  decide  to  take  up 
another  career  in  some  civilian  profession; 
or  you  may — and  I  hope  many  of  you  do-^ 
decide  that  you  like  the  role  of  a  military 
peace  marcher  well  enough  to  devote  your 
life  to  It.  In  any  case.  It  seems  to  me.  you 
will  have  carried  out  your  obligation  to  the 
government  and  the  people  of  this  Nation 
In  a  responsible,  constructive  manner 
through  service  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  am  convinced,  furthermore,  that  you 
will  be  proud  of  your  Involvement  in  the  mili- 
tary. I  know  of  no  profession  that  offers 
greater  challenge,  greater  satisfaction  greater 
opportunity.  Not  because  we  need  more  pilots, 
which  we  do;  not  because  we  need  smarter 
managers,  which  we  do;  not  because  there 
is  a  varied  field  of  specialties  to  choose  from 
which  there  is;  but.  more  imporUnt.  because 
no  generation  of  miUtary  men  has  ever  had 
so  great  an  opportunity  to  do  so  much  for 
their  fellow  men. 

These  two  elements— challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity for  service— are  the  essence  of  the 
military  profession.  For  the  career  officer  it 
Is  a  vocation  like  that  which  calls  dedicated 
teachers,  doctors,  and  clergymen,  for  it  at- 
tracts young  men  who  have  a  strong  desire 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  others 
by  defending  them  against  aggression  and  by 
supporting  their  struggle  for  freedom  and 
human  rights.  And  a  better  way  of  Ufe. 

Many  of  the  yo\mg  men  now  serving  in 
Southeast  Asia  were  standing  in  your  shoes 
only  a  few  years  ago.  I  understand  that  a 
former  Rutgers  ROTC  cadet,  Lieutenant  An- 
drew Futey.  who  was  invited  to  be  with  us 
tonight,  has  Just  finished  pUot  training. 
These  men.  like  you.  have  recognized  their 
responsibUity  to  our  Nation.  And,  like  you 
they  were  willing  to  accept  the  challenge  that 
Is  inherent  In  that  responsibility. 

Such  a  challenge,  and  along  with  it.  the 
challenges  of  the  space  age  and  the  cold  war 
will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time.  I  see  evidence 
of  them  daUy  in  the  procurement  business. 
And  there  are  challenges,  no  doubt,  of  which 
we  have  not  yet  dreamed.  They  are  not  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the  engineers  and 
scientists  and  business  managers  in  the  civU- 
lan  worid.  They  are  the  daily  fare  of  military 
planners  and  the  constant  companion  of 
defense  managers. 

Mr.  Townsend  Hoopes,  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  said  in  a  recent  speech :  "Junior 
officers  in  the  mUitary  services  have  more 
clearly  defined  reeponsitiOittes  and  more 
challenging  assignments  on  the  average:  and 
the  potential  for  rapid  growth  in  responsi- 
bUity and  rank  la,  I  beUeve.  steadily  increas- 
ing. That  is  true  in  great  part  because  the 
military  services  live  unavoidably  on  the 
frontier  of  technology,  and  because  tech- 
nology Is  growing  and  changing  so  fast.  The 
new  generation's  knowledge  outruns  that  of 
the  old,  and  yo\mg  men  are  thus  required 
for  innovation  and  for  management  of  in- 
novation. The  Air  Force  is  a  young  man's 
profession." 

Over  the  next  foin-  or  five  years,  some  10,000 
Air  Force  officers  are  due  to  retire:  70  to  80 
percent  of  our  top  management.  Tb  a  large 
extent,  the  replacementa  wlU  be  graduates 
of  Air  Force  ROTC.  which  la  and  has  long 
been  one  of  our  major  producers  of  Air  FWce 
officers. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  Air  Force  ROTC 
to  provide  a  rapid  turnover  of  young  men 
traUied  primarily  for  civlUan  employment 
but  to  furnish  the  Air  Force  with  loyal.' 
dedicated  career  officers.  These  young  men 
m\i8t  be  able  to  think  aa  well  as  to  take 
orders;  they  must  be  able  to  improvise  as 
well  aa  to  conform.  We  need  leaders  who 
respect  tradition  but  are  not  afraid  to  ques- 
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tlon  tt,  mwi  wboee  knowledge  Is  not  com- 
partmentalized or  fragmented,  men  who  are 
Intelligent,  well-rounded,  and  flexible  In  their 
ability  to  face  tbe  problems  that  will  confront 
tbem. 

In  passing,  let  me  say  this  too.  Rutgers  has 
don«  more  than  its  share  Ln  giving  us  the 
kind  and  the  number  of  officers  we  need. 
Annually,  It  l3  one  of  tbe  leaders  In  the  oom- 
mlsslonlng  of  officers  through  the  AFROTC 
program.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  you  have 
certain  fringe  benefits  here  that  are  not . 
shared  by  colleges  and  iinlversltlee  In  other 
States.  Tou  are  close  to  Atlantic  City,  and 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  your  Colonial 
Color  Guard  Is  not  only  the  official  honor 
guard  of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  but  has 
also  served  as  escorts  at  the  Miss  America 
contest. 

Even  apart  from  such  fringe  benents,  I 
think  you  will  find,  as  your  predecessors  have, 
that  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on  a. mili- 
tary career  Is  worth  giving  serious  considera- 
tion to.  As  Undersecretary  Hoopes  said,  it  Is 

a  profession  for  the  young,  where  responsl- 
blUty  comee  early,  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
venture and  excitement  is  always  present, 
occupational    variety    is    large    and    growing 

Ivger,  and  th«  satlsIacUon  that  comes  from 
courageous  public  service  la  a  present  Joy  and 
a  rewarding  memory. 

But  whether  you  choose  to  pursue  a  mili- 
tary career  of  30  or  more  years,  or  wheither 
you  leave  after  completing  your  minimum 
commitment,  I  urge  you  to  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  you  have  for  furthering 
your  education. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  could  win  or  lose 
tbe  cold  war  In  our  college  laboratories  and 
classrooms. 

The  Air  Force  learned  long  ago  that  only 
talented  men  can  b«  adequately  trained. 
You  cannot  get  a  razor-fine  edge  on  a  sword 
blade  of  inferior  steel.  Tou  must  select 
people  carefully  and  weed  out  the  unquali- 
&ed.  That  U  why  It  Is  virtually  Inapoesible 
to  get  a  oommlsalon  In  the  Air  Force  today 
Without  a  ooUeg«  degree.  And  that  Is  why 
the  Air  Force,  along  with  the  other  military 
services,  atressea  the  value  of  BOTC  programs. 

Tou  young  men  were  carefully  selected  for 
this  training,  and  unless  you  maintain  your 
high  potential  for  success  as  commanders 
and  staff  oOloers,  you  may  well  be  selected  out 
tiefore  you  are  fully  trained  and  before  tbe 
Government  has  spent  aa  much  time  ahd 
money  on  your  training  as  It  could. 

I  am  not  trying  to  scare  you.  I  am  simply 
stating  a  fact  of  life.  Sdentlflc  knowledge 
Is  said  to  dotible  at  least  every  10  years.  Oen- 
eral  JUn  Fecguaon,  Commander  of  the  Air 
Faroe  Systema  Command,  recently  told  a 
group  of  ooUege  atudenta  and  administra- 
tors out  In  Okllfomla  that  mtndpower  has 
become  as  Impmtant  as  manpower  for  the 
•ucceas  of  the  military  mission. 

"It's  entirely  possible,"  he  said,  "that  class- 
room experleaee  will  be  as  Important  as  com- 
bat experlenec  In  assuring  the  defense  of 
freedom.  We  may  find  an  officer  with  a  PhD 
degree  as  valuable  as  one  with  combat  cre- 
dentials and  ao  years'  field  experience  to  his 
credit."  That's  the  way  the  world  is  going, 
and  the  military  right  along  with  it.  The  days 
when  the  best  guidance  for  conducting  air* 
operations  was  In  the  seat  of  your  pants  are 
long  gone. 

But  Intelligence  is  not  the  only  military 
requirement.  No  matter  how  complex  our 
science,  technology,  or  weapon  systems  be- 
come, they  are  no  more  effective  than  tbe 
moral  strength  and  emotional  stability  of 
the  men  who  develop  and  use  them.  Courage, 
Integrity,  dedication,  Initiative,  loyalty.  Judg- 
ment, and  honors-character  traits  long  asso- 
clted  with  tbe  military  professional — are  also 
essential. 

In  tbe  time  left  to  you  at  Butgers,  prepare 
yourselves  as  you  have  never  done  before  to 
develop  those  traits  and  become  leaders  of 
men.  We  have  need  for  tbeee  qualities  in  the 


military  service^;  we  have  need  (or  them  In 
business  and  la  government. 

If  leadership  doesn't  come  from  young  men 
with  college  degrees,  the  discipline  of  military 
training,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
peace  in  the  world,  where  will  It  come  from? 
From  those  wtxo  have  neither  the  moral 
sense  nor  the  Intellectual  ability  to  distin- 
guish preparedness  from  aggression  and  pro- 
test from  destruction?  I  should  hope  not. 
,  It  takes  a  ra$x^  of  integrity  and  responsi- 
bility to  stand]  up  to  the  demands  of  the 
military  profession.  Just  as  It  takes  a  man 
of  intelligence  land  determination  to  meet 
the  demands  df  scholarship  and  discipline 
that  are  part  o|  your  curriculum. 

If  you  can  lieet  the  present  challenge.  I 
have  confidence  In  your  ability  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  tite  future  as  officers  in  the 
United  States  f^ii  Force  and  the  challenge 
of  the  future  is  responsible  citizens  of  our 
great  country.  p>t'8  keep  'em  flying. 
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Mr.  HEBEI  ,T.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's    stirring    address    at    the 
Mlchoud  Assembly  Facility  In  Louisiana 
was  a  renewed  pledge  to  keep  the  United* 
States  the  world's  space  pioneer. 

In  less  than  the  span  of  a  lifetime, 
America  has  advanced  from  the  Wright 
brothers'  flr^  plane  to  a  supersonic 
space  age.  In  the  9  short  years  since  then 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  first  intro- 
duced the  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958.  we  halve  launched  satellites  to 
watch  the  wprld's  weather,  link  whole 
continents  in  an  intricate  communica- 
tions netwoiK,  map  the  moon,  place 
astronauts  into  space,  and  explore  the 
full  reaches  of  the  universe. 

There  are  some  doubters  who  say  that 
the  world's  mlghtest  nation  cannot  sup- 
port a  space  effort,  and  that  the  effort 
Is  too  costly. 

Our  space  program  \s  costly  but  it  haa 
repaid  our  fcivestment  twentyfold.  Ita 
Tsjue  can  be  measured  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  our  Ives,  the  stimulation  to  our 
economy,  thi  Increased  knowledge  for 
our  schools  apid  Industries,  and  the  ad- 
ditional strength  It  has  given  our 
Nation.  I 

Our  space  Iprogram  is  costly,  but  the 
cost  of  abandoning  space  to  other  na- 
tions is  far  gpeater.  This  Nation,  founded 
as  a  new  world  by  a  brave  explorer, 
stands,  in  the  President's  words,  "at  the 
gateway  to  another  and  more  glorious 
new  world."  As  did  th&t  first  brave  ad- 
venturer, Americans  must  accept  tbe 
challenges  of  its  generation. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  betray 
our  Ideals  as  a  people,  to  imdermlne  our 
role  as  the  tree  world's  leader,  and  to 
turn  against  the  American  heritage  of 
adventure,     i 

President  lohnson  well  stated  Amer- 
ica's determiliation  to  choose  the  promise 


workers  at  MicI 
ployees  of  Chry^ 
and  NASA,  was 


of  tomorrow  ovet  the  memory  of  yester- 
day In  telling  the  dedicated  Americans  at 
the  Mlchoud  Assembly  Facility  that — 

We  wlU  not  abfmdon  our  dream.  We  wUl 
never  evacuate  the  frontiers  of  q>ace  to  any 
other  nation.  | 

I  am  proud  tliat  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana are  contributing  so  greatly  toward 
making  America's  dream  a  reality. 

And  I  am  glad  the  President  made  such 
strong  statements  In  behalf  of  the  space 
program.  Many  at  Mlchoud  were  wonder- 
ing What  the  future  held  In  store  for 
them.  But  the  president's  strong  words 
liave  assured  th^m  of  the  continuation  of 
the  program  at  BUchoud. 

President  Jo|uison's  speech  to  the 
lOUd,  consisting  of  em- 
ler,.Boelng,  Mason  Rust, 
very  forceful  and  posi- 
tive. His  visit  atiswered  many  questions 

as  to  the  future  ^nd  stability  of  the  space 
program,  with  ispecific  relation  to  the 
future  of  the  Mlchoud  Assembly  Facility. 

There  was  n^  doubt  as  to  what  the 
President  said  and  no  mincing  of  words. 
He  made  a  flajt  statement  that  he  Is 
solidly  behind  the  space  program  tor 
which  I  iJersonaSly  thank  him. 

There  was  no  equivocation  of  his  words 
of  afiQrmatlon,  and  if  the  President 
translates  thosci  words  Into  action,  I  am 
sure  the  people  6f  Louisiana,  and  specifi- 
cally the  people  who  work  at  Mlchoud 
and  reside  for  the  most  part  In  the  First, 
Second,  and  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts, will  be  most  grateful. 

His  speech,  wihlle  I  did  not  personally 
hear  it,  but  sin^e  have  read  it  and  have 
heard  reports  0n  it  from  many  people 
who  did  hear  iti  left  no  vacuum  as  to  his 
position.  1 

For  my  part,  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  shall  support  all  efforts  which  he  may 
make  to  obtain  the  full  amount  of  funds 
needed  to  carry  on  this  proeram  from 
which  flows  productive  dollars  on  which 
full  taxes  are  paid. 

I  believe  it  itiportant  that  the  entire 
Congress  know  and  understand  the  posi- 
tion the  President  has  taken  on  the  space 
program,  and  his  full  commitment  and 
full  pledge  to  the  ultimate  objectives. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
was  most  generous  last  Tuesday— De- 
cember 12— in  ^olng  the  Louisiana  dele- 
gation and  myself  the  honor  of  pausing 
in  my  district  at  the  site  of  the  Mlchoud 
Assembly  Facility,  which  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  space  program. 

Here  Is  the  text  of  the  President! 
speech,  made  ai  Mlchoud,  in  my  distrlct: 

REXAKKS  or  TRS  pRKSmSMT  AT  MiCHOUD  SPM3 

Assembly  FAci.rrT,  Michottd,  La.,  Dscni- 

sn   12,   1967    j 

Governor  McKJelthen,  Mr.  Mayor.  Director 
Webb,  Captain  Bchlrra  and  Captain  Cun- 
ningham, Dr.  Voo  Braun,  the  able  leaden  of 
Chrysler  and  Boeing  and  the  working  peopta 
in  this  group,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

Governor  McKfelthen  and  I  had  our  hesrti 
swelled  with  prlUe  as  we  rode  through  th* 
great  operation  «nd  saw  the  technical  facul- 
ties and  development  that  you  men  and 
women  have  produced. 

Senators  Ellender,  Long  and  Hale  Hoggs— 
who  gave  my  daughter  a  wedding  party  U* 
other  evening— >CongreBaman  Hubert  sad 
others  have  insisted  I  come  to  Louisiana  to 
see  what  you  had  here.  But  Uttle  did  I  reall* 
how  mammoth  it  was  and  how  much  yoa 
have  done  tmd  are  doing. 
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Oovemor  McKelthen,  being  a  farm  boy 
{ram  out  In  the  sticks,  looked  up  to  me  and 
lald.  "Mr.  President,  this  place  would  really 
Iiold  a  lot  of  hay,  wouldn't  It?" 

I  said.  "Governor,  I  dont  know  how  much 
bay  it  will  hold.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
I  bought  hay.  But  I  do  think  it  would  have 
been  big  enough  to  invite  all  of  my  friends  to 
tbe  wedding."  I  don't  think  that  we  could 
buy  them  champagne  if  we  got  this  many 
there.  But  It  is  big  enough — Alaska  Is  big 
enough  to  do  whatever  needs  to  be  done. 

It  was  64  years  ago  this  week  that  Bishop 
Wright  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  In 
Dayton,  Ohio  received  a  telegram.  This  tele- 
inm  was  from  his  two  sons  who  were  vaca- 
tioning on  the  seashore. 

That  telegram  began: 

"Success  four  Sights  Thursday  morning. 
All  against  21  mile  wind.  Started  from  level 
vith  engine  power  alone.  Average  speed 
tbrough  air  31  miles.  Longest,  67  seconds." 

Tbe  next  line  said: 

"Inform  press." 

TtM  figures  were  a  little  off.  The  irlnd  was 
37  miles,  not  31.  Tbe  longest  fiight  time  was 
U  aeoonds,  not  67.  But  this  was  blamed  on 
tbe  telegraph  operator,  Oovemor,  lately.  But 

tbls  telegraph  operator  said  he  couldn't  read 

Orrllle  Wright's  handwriting. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  two  young 
bicycle  n>echanlcs  from  Dayton,  Ohio  had 
doigncd  and  flown  the  first  practical  air- 
plane. 

Standing  here.  Hi  this  great  mammoth 
oenter.  it  Is  hard  to  believe  that  we  have 
ocme  so  far  and  we  have  come  so  fast — from 
tt>  Wright  brothers  on  the  sands  of  Jim 
Wsbb's  native  North  Carolina  to  this  amaz- 
ing space  complex  here  In  the  freedom-loving 
State  of  Louisiana. 

What  a  le&p  in  lees  than  one  human  life- 
time. From  a  voyage  of  120  feet  to  a  trip  to 
tbe  moon.  And  we  are  still  soaring.  We  have 
■tsrted  a  Journey  from  which  there  can  be 
■Dd  there  will  be  no  turning  back. 

We  have  come  a  long  way — and  much  of 
tbst  Journey  has  been  made  in  the  last  ten 
TfKh.  Ten  years  ago,  we  oovUd  put  scarcely 
100  pounds  into  orbit  about  the  earth.  Today 
we  «an  orbit  285,000  potmda.  That  Is  progress. 
Tliat  is  something  I  am  proud  of  and  that  is 
■nethlng  you  are  proud  of.  That  Is  some- 
thing we  are  doing  together. 

In  the  nine  years  since  I  first  Introduced  in 
tt«  United  States  Senate  the  Awonautlcs  and 
tf»M  Act  of  1968,  we  have  seen  the  power  of 
aw  rocket  englnea  Increase  60  times — ^f  rom 
IM.0OO  to  7,500.000  pounds  ol  thrust  in  the 
oglnes  that  you  build  here. 

We  have  satellites  watching  the  world's 
Mather. 

We  have  communications  satellites  linking 
«n  the  continents  into  a  oommunltv  of 
aadooB.  ' 

We  have  mapp«d  the  moon  already. 

^^  have  flown  our  astronauts  in  orbit  foe 
••Jong  as  14  days.  They  have  begun  to  learn 
Bcw  men  can  live  and  work  In  space. 
-**^^g  perfected  our  technology.  Thirteen 
Bswm  vehicles  have  been  launched  without 
•  •tagle  failure.  Tou  hear  about  the  bad 
™n|«:  now  let's  talk  about  the  good  things. 

On  behalf  of  this  very  proud  Nation,  and 
••  your  President,  I  have  come  here  to  say 
«  tehalf  of  the  American  people  that  we 
JW«  you  good  people  of  New  Orleans  and 
^W»Ma  for  helping  to  bring  these  miracles 
"out  We  thank  you  for  your  skUl,  your 
«T«ty.  and  your  dedication  to  your  country 
«*t  gives  such  blessings  to  aU  America. 

*rt  you  have  done  more  than  paved  man's 
»M  to  the  stars.  Much  of  what  you  do  stays 

oS^JtL  *  *°  *'^*'^  O"'  "^••-  improve 
TO  economy,  and  add  to  our  strength. 

^«ir  Apollo  program  wlU  send  men  to  tbe 
^^t  wlU  also  help  your  Industry,  our 
^»«  •  ^^^  °^  NaUon  to  develop  the 
J^««ee  t^t  we  need— that  we  are  going 
5^y  *°  have— If  we  aurvive  in  the  20th 


We  are  Juet  beginning,  really,  to  grasp  the 
responsibilities  and  the  opportuniaes  of 
space.  We  are  Just  beginning  to  realize  its 
meaning  for  the  needs  here  on  earth. 

I  was  talking  to  Governor  McKelthen  rid- 
ing through  a  moment  ago.  We  have  in- 
vested some  $20  bUlion  In  the  past  10  years. 
But  the  value  to  our  Nation  of  this  $20  bil- 
lion and  this  successful  space  program  may 
be  millions  of  times  greater  than  the  In- 
vestment we  made.  Who  knows  now.  when 
we  have  only  lifted  the  first  veU  from  the 
mysterious  and  the  njlraculous? 

But  think  of  the  cost  to  us  if  we  were  not 
in  space— If  we  failed  to  support  a  program 
that  is  worthy  of  the  wealthiest  nation  in 
history.  What  would  that  say  about  Amer- 
ica's vested  system  of  government?  What 
would  that  say  about  our  leadership  In  the 
world  if  we  brought  up  the  tail  end? 

Think  of  the  cost  to  America,  compounded 
again  and  again,  if  we  had  abandoned  the 
determination  to  master  technology— when 
it  is  so  vital,  not  only  to  our  prosperity  but 
It  is  vital  to  our  very  national  security. 

It  is  because  of  you  that  we  have  not 
failed.  It  Is  because  of  you  that  the  national 
effort  that  we  launched  In  1961 — It  is  be- 
cause of  this  Investment,  our  foresight  and 

sacrifices — that  Americans  can  today  watch 
the  moon  rise  and  the  stars  move  through 
the  heavens  without  great  fear. 

Not  long  ago  we  had  to  stand  by  and  watch 

Other  countries  accomplish  what  we  could 
not  accomplish.  I  will  never  forget  the  days 
of  Sputnlk-l  and  Sputnik-2,  and  the  real 
concern.  You  talk  about  concerned  people; 
they  were  concerned  during  that  period. 

We  were  the  most  sclentlflcally  advanced 
naUon  on  the  face  of  the  earth  but  we  did 
not  launch  man's  first  earth  satelUte. 

We  were  backward  because  we  did  not 
choose  to  adventure.  We  did  not  choose  to 
have  vision.  We  did  not  choose  to  look  for- 
ward. Now  let  -as  remember  that  our  future 
achievements — or  our  future  failures — wUl 
depend  on  how  far  ahead  we  choose  to  look 
and  how  far  ahead  we  choose  to  think. 

If  we  think  second,  and  if  we  look  third, 
then  we  are  going  to  wind  up  not  being  first. 

I  hope  you  hear  me — that  man  wlU  make 
space  his  domain  is  Inevitable.  Whether 
America  will  lead  mankind  to  that  destiny 
does  not  depend  on  your  ability,  but  It  de- 
pends on  our  vision,  our  willingness,  and  our 
national  will  and  determination. 

This  great  pilgrimage  of  man — like  all  his 
adventures — coats  money.  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus spent  more  years  trying  to  find 
money  for  his  voyage  than  he  spent  discover- 
ing the  new  world.  In  the  modem  world,  we 
can  no  longer  depend  on  a  Queen  IsabeUa 
pawning  her  Jewels.  We  have  to  depend  on 
taxes.  We  must  have  the  revenues  that  only 
Congress  can  grant  through  taxes. 

So  we  will  advance  in  space  to  the  extent 
that  our  pec^ie  and  their  representatives 
are  prepared  for  us  to  advance  and  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  cost  of  that  advance  We 
may  not  always  proceed  at  the  pace  we  de- 
sire. I  regret  that  there  have  been  reductions 
and  there  wlU  be  more.  There  have  been  in- 
terruptions, and  I  hope  that  we  have  had  all 
we  can  take.  But  I  do  have  faith  and  con- 
fidence In  the  American  p>eople. 

We  are  all  the  descendants  of  those  voy- 
agers who  found  and  settled  the  New  World. 

We  Americans  are  the  first  to  really  enter 
and  the  first  to  understand  the  20th  Century 

Today  we  stand  here  at  the  gateway  to 
another  and  a  more  glorious  new  world. 

We  WlU  not  surrender  our  station.  We  wlU 
not  abandon  our  dream.  We  wlU  never  evac- 
uate the  frontiers  of  space  to  any  other 
nation. 

We  Just  must  be  the  space  pioneers  who 
lead  the  way  to  the  stars. 

To  Capt.  Schlrra  and  Mr.  Cunningham 
and  their  associates,  particularly  to  Direc- 
tor Jim  Webb  and  Dr.  Von  Braun,  and  to  aU 
of  you  In  the  great  State  of  Louisiana,  who 
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have  worked  your  hearts  out  to  make  this  a 
success,  to  the  great  managers  of  this  opera- 
Uon.  Governor  McKelthen,  I  say  on  behalf  of 
not  Just  the  State  of  Louisiana,  but  the 
States  of  this  Nation.  aU  49  of  them — ^we  are 
very  proud  of  our  space  program. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  astronauts  and 
the  Industrial  genius  that  supports  them. 
We  are  very  proud  of  the  good  people  of 
Louisiana  for  what  they  have  built  and  few 
the  record  that  they  wlU  establish. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Just  how  terrific  an  impact  the  Pres- 
ident's speech  at  Michoud  had  is  dra- 
matically reflected  In  the  following  news 

story  which  appeared  in  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 

The  reaction  is  only  one  of  many  in  the 

news  media  of  New  Orleans,  but  reflects 
the  stimulating  influence  which  the  Pres- 
ident's speech  had  on  the  workers  at 

Mlchoud  and  in  the  communities  of  the 
area. 

The  President's  appearance,  speech 
and  reassurance  on  the  future  of  the 

space  program  was  undoubtedly  the  best 

Christmas  gift  he  could  have  given  to 
the  dedicated  men  and  women  who  make 
up  the  space  facility  community. 

This  news  story,  which  I  Insert  here, 
reflects  the  reaction  to  the  President's 
most  welcome  and  timely  visit  to  the 
Michoud  Assembly  Facility  in  New  Or- 
leans: 
(Prom  the  New  Orleans    (Ia.)    Tlmee-Plca- 

yune,  Dec.  14.  1967] 
MlCBOUS  WOBKXBS'  SFTBTr  LXTTZD  BT  JOHNSOH 

Spmch— 8,042  Jobs  Au  S»cua«  Until  Mat 
1970 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johns<m's  q>eech  her» 
Tuesday  gave  a  definite  boost  to  spirits  of 
employee    of    tbe    NASA-lOchoud   AssemUy 

PaciUty. 

The  employee,  numbering  eome  8.042  In  all 
operations  as  compared  with  the  peak  em- 
ploym«it  high  of  11,964  May  17,  1966.  have 
secure  Jobs  untU  at  least  May  of  1970. 

However,  the  President,  along  with  Jamee 
Webb,  head  of  the  Space  Administration,  who 
Introduced  the  President,  left  much  room 
for  optlmlBm  that  the  current  contracta  for 
Mlchoud  production,  now  at  $1.6  billion.  wlU 
be  extended.  There  were  certainly  no  hints 
of  contract  cancellations. 

Although  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  3,953 
from  the  peak  employment  in  1965,  the  NASA 
public  relations  ofllce  at  Mlchoud  reported 
that  some  of  those  not  employed  now  w«^ 
construction  wwken  and  planning  personnel 
no  longer  needed  after  production  operations 
began  fuU  blast. 

nCtTREB  civxir 

Employment  figures,  citing  the  May,  1065. 
total  first  and  then  the  current  figures  fol- 
low: 

The  Boeing  Launch  Systems  Branch-  7,236 
and  4,310. 

The  Chrysler  Corp.  Space  Division:  3350 
and  2.255. 

Maaon-Rust  (maintenance  and  house- 
keeping) :  920  and  763  .  - 

National  AeronauUcs  and  ^Muse  Adminis- 
tration: 380  and  231. 

The  Telecomputer  Services,  now  known  as 
the  Llng-Temco-Vought  Inc.  Range  Systems 
Division:  208  and  383.  (This  Is  the  SlldeU 
NASA  computer  operation) . 

The  current  Boeing  contract  calls  for  as- 
sembly of  Saturn  V  first  sUges  and  wUl  con- 
tinue through  December  of  1970. 

EXTENSION    POeSIBLX 

The  Chrysler  contract  Is  for  Uprated  Sat- 
urn I  first  stages  unUl  May  of  1970.  However, 
NASA  has  begun  procurement  of  "long  lead- 
Itema"  for  four  additional  Saturn  I  fliat 
■tagea.  Should  this  contact  be  autborlaed. 
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It  wpuld  extend  the  CSiryBler  contract  for  at 
least  one  year  additional. 

Boeings  ootitract  runs  to  December  of  1970 
and  IB  for  16  Saturn  V  flrrt  stages  along  with 
a  contract  to  Jday  of  1970  foe  12  Uprated 
Saturn  I  first  stages. 

Mason-Rust's  contract  terminates  at  Dec. 
31  of  this  year,  but  will  be  extended  undM'  a 
one-year  option  program  exercised  by  NASA. 

Said  one  Mlchoud  official,  "The  President 
definitely  provided  a  lift  for  spirits  of  work- 
ers here  In  the  plant.  His  speech  was  extreme- 
ly well  received,  and  there  was  nothing  nega- 
tive about  It." 

Although  President  Johnson  hinted  that 
the  employee  might  not  expect  to  "Jump 
back"  Into  accelerated  spcu^e  pirograms  as  in 
the  past,  he  was  emphatic  In  declaring  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  in  ita  space  program. 


to  increase  |  taxes.  Overseas  reports 
showed  that  the  Executive  Cominlssi<xi 
of  the  Eviropean  Common  Market  warned 
today  of  "daggers  faced  by  both  Euro- 
Ijean  and  United  States  business  if  Con- 
gress continued  to  balk  at  raising  taxes." 
In  its  latest  Quarterly  economic  report, 
the  commission  was  strongly  critical  of 
the  situation)  in  the  United  States.  It 
said:  I 

A  tighter  h<id  appears  to  \>e  being  kep\ 
on  monetary  and  credit  policy  than  would  be 
necessary  tf  the  emphasis  ot  budget  policy 
had  been  plaoed,  in  good  time,  more  on 
achieving  eqiilllbrlirax  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  maL  italning  price  stability. 


Enropeans  S««  Danser  if  the  United 
State*  Doesn't  Increase  Taxes 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


this  European  commen- 
l>e  disregarded.  We  must 
and  interests  of  our  al- 
confidence  in  the  dollar 
heavily — very  much  in  mind  in 
our  considera  ion  of  the  President's  fiscal 
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Mr.  MUliTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  warned  time  and  agsiln  by  high 
Government  oflScials  that  financial  lead- 
ers of  other  Nations  believe  the  United 
States  must  raise  taxes  and  cut  spending 
if  we  are  to  have  a  responsible  financial 
I>olicy  and  a  sound  dollar. 

These  have  not  been  empty  words  as 
I  will  illustrate  today.  But  first  let  me 
cite  some  examples  of  what  administra- 
tion ofBclals  have  said. 

On  November  16  Treasury  Secretary 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  in  a  statement  de- 
clared: 

There  U  a  general,  widely  held  feeling  in 
financial  circles  here  and  abroad  that  a  tax 
increase  In  the  United  States  is  an  essential 
element  of  responsible  financial  policy  under 
existing  circximstances. 

On  November  29  Secretary  POwler,  In 
a  statement  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  declared : 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — confidence  in 
the  dollar  and  the  international  monetary 
system  depends  on  the  ability  and  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  Oovemment  to  act 
responsibly.  Tbere  Is  a  widely  held  feeling 
in  financial  circles  at  home  and  abroad  that 
a  meaningful  reduction  In  our  budget  deficit 
by  reducing  expenditures  and  a  tax  increase 
Is  an  essential  element  of  responsible 
financial  policy. 

And  on  that  same  day,  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin  said  in  his  statement 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

The  entire  world  Is  looking  to  the  United 
States  to  see  if  it  has  the  capability,  the  will, 
and  the  determination  to  preserve  and  main- 
tain this  period  of  prosperity  which  is  now 
the  longest  in  our  history.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  strategic  element  in  demonstrating  that 
determination  will  be  our  success  in  reduc- 
ing the  prospective  deficit  for  1M8  and  there- 
after to  more  manageable  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  warnings  are  com- 
ing hcone  to  roost.  Just  the  other  day, 
for  instance — ^December  12 — the  mass 
media  carried  stories  from  Brussels 
which  Indicated  that  the  Common  Mar- 
ket sees  danger  If  the  United  States  falls 
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Commission,  died  yesterday  of  a  heart  attack 
in  his  home  at  970^  Fourth  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 
His  age  was  73. 

Sir.  Bennett,  a  pemocrat,  also  served  aa  a 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Coxu-t  of  General  Ses- 
sions and  as  Depjity  Mayor.  In  1942  he  ran 
unsuccessfully  agfiinst  Thomas  E.  Dewey  (or 
Governor. 

Elected  Attorney  General  in  1931,  when  he 
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Mr.  RYAl^ ,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
House  adjoui  ns,  I  want  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  express  by  deep  regret 
about  the  passing  last  October  of  one  of 
New  York  State's  most  distinguished 
leaders,  John.  J.  Bennett. 

John  J.  Betinett  had  an  impressive  12- 
year  record  ds  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  having  been  elected 
in  1931  at  thai  age  of  37  and  having  served 
until  1942,  a' year  in  which  he  was  the 
unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Kew  York  State. 

Later  he  s^ved  as  corporation  counsel 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  deputy  mayor 
under  MayorWilliam  O'Dwyer,  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  court  of  special  sessions,  and 
chairman  of  ^he  New  York  City  Planning 
Commission.! 

It  was  a  pri  vilege  for  me  to  have  known 
John  J.  Bei  nett — ^first  when  I  was  a 
young  boy  ai  d  later,  as  an  assistant  dis- 
trict attorneir,  when  I  appeared  before 
him  in  the  co  irtroom. 

Judge  Bennett  was  a  devoted  public 
servant  who  vill  be  missed  by  bench  and 
bar  alike  am  I  all  his  friends  in  political 
life. 

I  extend  n  ly  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Ann  Cogan  Bennett; 
his  son,  JohQ  J.  Bennett,  Jr.;  his  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Mtuy  Lou  Pamell,  Mrs.  Joan 
Carey,  and  |irs.  Evelyn  Stapleton;  and 
his  grandchildren. 

I  enclose  ft  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  obituary;  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  Octobers,!  1967: 
John   BxNNirTr,   73,   Statc   Arox,   Dead — Ex- 
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wor:j>  war  I  PILOT 
Later  he  transf  srred  to  the  aviation  section 
of  the  Army  Signal  Corps,  In  which  he  served 
as  a  pilot.  He  left  the  service  as  a  captain 
and  returned  to  Morgan's.  Mr.  Bennett  soon 
became  active  In  organizing  posts  of  the  new 
American  Legloni  and  In  1929  be  was  elected 
state  commander.  The  following  year  he  won 
re-election. 

Mr.  Bennett  h  id  taken  time  out  from  hli 
banking  work  t<i  attend  the  Brooklyn  Law 
School,  where  hii  had  obtained  a  degree  In 
1926. 

It  was  the  dpslre  of  Gov.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  obtidn  more  Information  about 
veterans'  affairs  that  led  to  frequent  con- 
sultations between  him  and  Mr.  Bennett.  Ur. 
Roosevelt  was  Ufipressed  by  the  comp>etenoe 
of  the  young  lawjyer  and  legionnaire,  and  got 
him  the  nomination  for  Attorney  General. 
While  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Bennett  at- 
tracted wide  attention  by  his  vlgoroui 
prosecution  of  Workmen's  Compensation 
Law  cases  and  stick  swindlers. 

The  circumstinces  under  which  he  mt 
nominated  for  Governor  in  1942  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  time.  Although  Mr. 
lonsored  Mr.  Bennett  for  the 
Ed's  poet,  he  had  another 
id  as  Mr.  Dewey's  opponent 
general  James  A.  Farley,  who 
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John  J.  Bennett,  former  New  York 
State  Attorney  General,  City  Corporation 
Counsel  and  ^halrman  of  the  City  Planning 


When  the  Ddmocrata  returned  to  power 
in  the  city  government  in  1946,  Mayor  Wil- 
liam O'Dwyer  appointed  Mr.  Bennett  to  be 
Corporation  Coilnsel.  In  1947  he  became  Dep- 
uty Mayor,  a  post  created  to  relieve  the 
Mayor  of  certain  routine  duties. 

In  1950  Mi.  Bennett  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  at 
a  salary  of  (isboo  a  year,  and  in  1951  he 
was  named  chairman  of  the  Planning  Com- 
misGlon  at  a  saldry  of  $20,000. 

"He  is  a  man  *f  integrity,  on  whom  we  can 
count  for  earnest,  conscientious  and  dili- 
gent approach  to  planning  problems,"  a  Kew 
York  Times  editorial  writer  commented. 
"Known  as  a  g(>od  administrator,  be  has  * 
gift  for  seeing  things  whole." 

Mr.  Bennett  had  served  as  a  delegate  to  tb< 
State  Constitutional  Convention  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Interstate  Commission  on  Crliae- 
Under  Mr.  O'Dwyer  he  was  also  chairman  of 
the  Mayor's  Jolit  Committee  on  Port  Indw- 
try. 


A  6315 


In  private  law  practice  he  was  a  member  of 
Baar,  Bennett  &  Fullen,  now  at  29  Broad- 
way. 

In  World  War  II  Mr.  Bennett  served  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel  attached  to  Supreme  Al- 
lied Headquarters  in  the  European  theater. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Ann  Cogan 
Bennett:  a  son,  John  J.  Bennett  Jr.;  3  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Pamell,  Mrs.  Joan  Carey 
and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Stapleton,  and  16  grand- 
children. 

There  will  be  a  mass  for  Mr.  Bennett  at  St. 
Patrick's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Fourth 
Avenue  and  95th  Street,  Brooklyn,  on  Satur- 
day morning. 
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Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  rec- 
ognize the  tremendous  contributions  our 
eoal  industry  has  made  to  both  war  and 
peacetime  efforts.  However,  like  all  prog- 
ress, there  are  some  communities  and 
some  people  who  are  damaged.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  strip  mine  opera- 
tions. 

Ify  friend  and  constituent,  Einar 
Dyhrkopp.  president  of  the  Saline  VaUey 
Association  of  Shawneetown,  HI.,  has  re- 
cently sent  me  the  December  issue  of 
Outdoor  Life  magazine.  There  Is  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Blight  on  the  Land"  by 
Erwln  A.  Bauer  and  Ben  East. 

^fader  unanimous  consent  previously 
gnnited,  I  include  this  article  by  Messrs. 
Bauer  and  Ettst  for  the  interest  of  those 
wlio  are  concerned  with  this  problem: 

BUOHT  our  THX  Laicd 

(By  Errin  A.  Bauer  and  Ben  East) 

(HoTK.— Strip  mining's  legacy  of  Ufeless  land 
ud  fouled  water  threatens  disaster  to  our 
hunting  and  fishing.) 

■nie  official  guide  to  the  state  parks  of  West 
▼b»lnla  lists  only  one  park  out  of  a  total  of 
JO  that  has  water  but  no  fishing.  That  one 
la  Blackwater  FaUe  Park,  in  the  movmtalns 
•t  the  state's  northeast  oomer.  The  guide 
•hows  that  there  is  fishing  nearby  but  none 
to  the  park  Itself,  and  that  Is  a  strange  piece 
tt  Irony.  UntU  the  1950's.  that  section  of  the 
Ssckwater  River  was  as  famo\u  a  trout 
«h«ain  as  any  in  the  state. 

The  river  tumbles  over  a  67-foot  ledge  and 
Dowis  Into  a  gorge  eight  mUes  long  and 
*»wn  with  massive  boulders,  to  create 
Mckwater  Falls  and  Canyon.  It's  the  most 
UJWtacular  scenic  spot  In  West  Virginia  and 
•mutely  one  of  the  most  IdylUcally  beau- 
Hfol  sights  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  nation 

Thousands  of  visitors  go  to  the  park  each 
JJJjr.  but  they  do  not  trout  fishing.  A  few 
™»«  above,  two  creeks  run  into  the  Black - 
www  from  what  is  now  strip-mining  coun- 
"7. -melr  acid-laden  waters  have  fouled  the 
nw  so  that  trout  can  no  longer  Uve  in  It 

in  hardly  a  wonder  that  Governor  Hulett 
^»nlth.  speaking  of  this  and  countless 
»««  examples  of  the  consequences  of  strip 
^ntag  in  his  state,  says  flaUy,  "The  rape  oi 
*•»  Vlrglnu  has  occurred." 

Md  West  Vbiginla  Is  by  no  means  alone 

m^JT^"^  °*^**'  ^"J*  0«>k  RMervolr— 
i"«  «  the  famed  Muakliigum  chain  that  was 
«»  omsldered  a  model  conaerwaUoD  project 
J*«  Amerlcar-wa*  one  of  the  beat  fishing 
■•  » that  araa.  It  had  flathead  oatflah  up 


to  40  pounds  and  aome  of  the  best  moskle 
fishing  In  the  state. 

But  fishing  there  la  a  thing  ot  the  past. 
Old  shaft  mines  were  <^>ened  by  strip  min- 
ing, and  their  reaervc^rB  ot  poisonous  wastea 
poured  into  Wills  Creek.  The  water,  the 
banks,  and  even  the  trees  along  shore  are 
stained  red,  and  the  muskles,  the  big  flat- 
heads,  and  the  other  fish  are  gone. 

Due  for  the  same  fate,  in  all  likelihood. 
Is  nearby  Piedmont  Lake,  4,000  acres  of  fine 
fishing  water  now  being  encircled  by  strip- 
ping operations. 

In  Tennessee,  strip-mine  pollution  has  de- 
stroyed sport  fishing  In  235  miles  of  stream, 
including  some  topnotch  smallmouth-basa 
and  mufikellunge  water,  and  fishery  biologists 
say  tha.t  the  future  looks  dismal. 

For  another  example,  take  the  Tradewater 
Rlvw  in  western  Kentucky.  Discussing  the 
grave  problems  reerumng  from  strip  mining. 
Governor  Ed  Breathitt  of  that  state  told  the 
authors  how  he  6nce  fished  the  Tradewater 
for  its  bass,  crappiee.  goggle-eyes,  bream,  and 
catfish,  and  how  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  rated  it  one  of  the  beet  streams  in 
Kentucky. 

"It's  gone  now,"  the  governor  said.  "Strip- 
mine  poUutlon  klled  it.  That's  one  place  111 
never  be  able  to  take  young  Edward  fishing." 
He  was  referring  to  his  eight-year-<jld  eon, 
who  is  being  brought  i^)  as  a  chip  off  the 
old  block. 

It's  easier  to  find  examples  of  stream  and 
lake  damage  by  strip  miners  than  cases  in 
which  game  and  hunting  lands  have  siiffered, 
but  instances  of  damage  to  hunting  lands  are 
far  frozn  lacking. 

The  Bennetts  Valley  region  In  Pennsyl- 
vanU  Is  one.  Much  of  It  state-owned.  It  Is  one 
of  the  few  wlldemees  areas  left  in  that  state 
and  is  the  only  place  in  Pennsylvania  where 
elk  can  be  found.  Yet  It  1«  being  gouged 
from  end  to  end  by  strip  mining. 

"The  forests,  mostly  on  public  land,  are 
being  torn  and  gashed,  mile  upon  mile."  saya 
Roger  lAtJiam,  outdoors  editor  ot  the  Pitta- 
burgh  Press.  "The  operators  don't  even  have 
to  pay  for  the  trees  they  destroy.  Becavise  the 
terrain  is  steep,  they  terrace  tiielr  diggings, 
and  the  scars  wlU  be  there  almost  forever.'* 

Meigs  County  in  southeastern  Ohio  la  an- 
other example.  It  once  was  scenic  hill  ooimtry 
with  excellent  hunting  for  bobwhltes,  cotton- 
tails, deer,  and  grouse.  Then  strip  mining 
began,  and  almost  overnight  8,000  acre*  ot 
ridges  and  meadows  were  wrecked  "Vl  the 
game  was  gone. 

Next,  silt  and  pollution  destroyed  26  mUea 
or  good  bass  and  catfish  water.  Paul  Bowers 
head  of  the  Meigs  County  Fann  Bureau,  an- 
grily called  thoee  polluted  atreama  "roadside 
signs  that  the  Industry's  hands  are  dirty." 

In  the  last  60  years,  and  moetly  to  the  last 
a«.  this  eyesore  industry— which  few  sports- 
men (or,  for  that  matter,  few  Amcrtccms 
apart  from  thoee  Uving  in  the  affected  anas) 
know  anything  about^-has  left  Its  bUgbtlng 
■cars  on  more  than  5,000  square  miles  of  land, 
much  0*  It  game  cover,  from  Florida  to 
Alaska. 

As  of  January  1,  i»«7.  surface  wnnine  j^a 
damaged  1,700,000  acres  of  wildlife  haWtat 
(some  game  spedee  move  out  as  soon  as  the 
equipment  movee  in) ,  13,000  miles  at  stream. 
103,000  surface  acres  ot  natural  lake,  and 
41,000  surface  acres  o<f  Impoundment.  The 
affected  areas  are  ecattered  over  the  entire 
country.  Of  these  staggering  totals,  some 
29,000  acrea  of  Impoundment  and  6300  miles 
of  stream  had  been  made  totally  unfit  for  fish' 

Actually,  it  Is  doubtfUl  whether  anyone 
knows  exactly  the  extent  o*  the  devastation 
wrotight  by  this  mining.  Last  winter  while 
totroduclng  in  the  UJS.  Senate  a  b«l  aimed 
at  bringing  all  surface  mining  under  federal 
regulation,  Senator  Frank  J.  i^iMr^tve  (D- 
Ohio)  sp<*e  of  3.600.000  ravaged  acres. 

And  last  JvUy.  In  a  detailed  and  lavishly 
Illustrated  report  to  the  President  and  tha 
nation  enUUed  Surfaos  Mining  and  Oar  Xn- 


Tlronment.  Secretary  of  tlia  Xotsrlor  Stewart 
Udall  put  the  figure  at  8,300.000  acrea.  T** 
report,  baaed  on  an  Intensive  two-year  study. 
Is  available  from  the  Supertotendent  ot 
Documenta,  Waahlngtan.  D.C  90400.  at  t3 
pwoopy. 

Secretary  Udall's  figure  U  two  or  ttires 
times  that  indicated  by  prevlooa  oOdal  eatl- 
mates.  And  the  total  la  rising  by  oiase  to 
200,000  acree  a  year. 

"Surface  mining  is  a  heU  ot  a  meM."  Oot- 
DOc»  Lite  was  told  by  an  Interior  official  who 
asked  that  his  name  not  be  used.  "And  prob- 
ably it's  worse  than  it  appears.  I  highly  mte- 
tniet  the  surface-disturbance  flgiarea  sup- 
plied by  the  states.  Prom  my  knowledge  at 
one  state,  the  totals  are  estimated  very  low." 

The  consequences  to  hunting  and  fUtiiT^g 
have  been  disastrous  In  many  states. 

"Strip  mining  unquestionably  has  a 
serious  effect  on  fish  and  wildlife  In  West 
Virginia,"  T.  R.  SamseU,  director  of  t*««t 
state's  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  told 
Odtdook  Lite. 

Minor  Claris,  commissioner  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Department  of  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Re- 
sources, says,  "You  can't  have  strip  TtiiniT^g 
without  damage  to  land  and  water.  As  long  as 
such  mining  is  allowed,  streams  will  be  de- 
graded." 

And  Jack  Hoffman,  chief  of  Virginia's  Pish 
Division,  adds,  "In  the  areas  affected,  strip 
mining  constdtutee  a  serious  threat  to  fUi 
and  wildlife." 

Strip  mining  produces,  to  addition  to  di- 
rect damage  to  land  and  water,  side  effects 
tooluding  soil  erosion,  destruotlati  of  fcrests. 
abandonment  of  farms  (when  their  water 
supply  falls  or  their  fields  can  no  longer  l>e 
reached),  severe  loss  of  scenic  values,  and 
hazards  to  pubUc  health  and  safety. 

Secretary  Udall  puts  a  price  tag  of  •757- 
mllllon  on  the  basic  reclamatton  needed  to 
restore  "to  use  and  beauty"  tbe  natton's  sur- 
faoe-mtoed  areas.  This  huge  stmi  oona  only 
the  minimum  treatment  that  will  be  required 
to  return  the  mtoed  lands  to  an  acceptable 
condition. 

"A  land  of  scenic  grandeur  had  been 
changed  toto  a  land  of  devastatloa,"  UdaU 
says  blunUy,  "and  a  useless  aftermath  la 
left." 

Though  many  materials — tocludlng  brm. 
alimilnum,  copper,  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and 
phosphate — are  mined  by  the  strip  method. 
It  Is  coal  that  creates  most  of  the  problems 
The  big  acreages  of  stripped  land  are  located 
chiefly  to  the  ooal-mliilng  states. 

To  undCTstand  the  ktod  of  destruotlon  thla 
'n'n^ng  leaves  to  its  wake,  you  have  to  know 
aomething  about  how  It  Is  done  and  about 
the  ooal  It  removes. 

Under  the  earth  of  West  Virginia,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  117  named  beds  or  seams  of 
ooal.  Some  are  only  a  foot  thick,  many  ere 
six  to  eight  feet  thick,  and  a  few  are  even 
thicker.  Of  the  117,  sixty- two  are  now  being 
mtoed  by  either  surface  or  deep-mtolng 
methods. 

It  Is  the  seams  lying  closest  to  the  surface 
that  stripping  can  remove — and  do  so  far 
more  profltahly  than  shaft  mining  can.  The 
strip  opwatlon  Is  done  entirely  on  the  svir- 
face.  TTie  overburden  of  soil  and  rock  that 
covers  a  ooal  seam  Is  scalped  off  by  power 
shovels  or  dragltoes  and  piled  to  the  rear  or 
dumped  ovet  a  hillside.  The  coal  is  then 
removed,  either  by  shovels  or  by  huge  augers 
having  drills  up  to  seven  feet  to  mameter. 
Such  augers  can  bore  more  than  200  feet 
toto  the  seem  and  ream  out  the  black  mto- 
eral  at  a  rate  as  high  as  16  tons  per  mtoute. 
Ilie  coal -recovering  mA/»»»jnps  follow  ttia 
seam  around  the  hill. 

If  the  formaUon  la  not  too  de^,  mocv 
dirt  may  be  dug  away  and  a  second  — t« 
taken  out.  to  some  cases  even  a  third  Is  un- 
covered and  mtoed.  With  todays  equipment, 
strip  mining  can  go  as  deep  as  160  feet. 

to  relatively  level  country,  for  each  acre  ot 
ooal  mtoed  at  least  one  addlttonal  acre  la 
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left  buried  under  huge  wlndrom  of  aubHil. 
ivoken  look.  and  solfur-ladan  earth.  And  the 
land  looka  aa  If  a  xnonatraaa  plow  had  fur- 
rowed It. 

In  nv>n"t*<"»  or  rugged  hlU  oountcy  the 
destructton  la  avam  greater  and  roan  dlO- 
cult  to  repair  alnoe  the  overburden  ia  dumped 
down  blllatdea.  The  giant  pUee  of  rubble 
that  result  Ue  on  ateep  alopea.  and  they  otften 
slide  or  are  waahed  onto  the  flat  land  below. 
buryliv  flelda^  choking  streams,  blocking 
roads,  and  destroying  buikUnga. 

What  U  left  when  the  cota  Is  out  looka 
like  a  landac&peoc  the  mooa. 

Pennsylvania  has  370.000  acres  of  "dis- 
turbed" land.  Ohio  375.000.  West  Virginia 
aOO.000.  Kentucky  130.000.  Alabama  186,000, 
Tenneaaee  100,000,  VlrglnU  00,000. 

In  ooal-mlnlng  area  outrtde  the  AppaOa- 
cblan  region,  there  are  134,000  ravaged  acres 
in  Blinola,  136,000  in  Indiana.  80,000  in  Mis- 
souri. ■t"«<  23,000  in  Arkansas.  California  has 
176.000  acres,  nkostly  from  gold  mining;  Flori- 
da ISO.OOO,  chiefly  pbospbate  areas,  and  MXn- 
neaota  115,000,  from  the  removal  of  iron  ore, 
sand,  ami  gravel.  New  York  haa  00,000  acree 
of  land  mined  for  sand,  gravel,  and  stone; 
Texas  166,000  acres  of  the  sezne  origin. 

Seoratary  UdaU  estimates  that  of  the 
3,200,000-acre  total  o*  tom-up  land,  only 
one-third  has  l>een  adequately  reclaimed, 
either  by  man's  efforts  oc  by  natural  forces. 
At  leaat  2-mlllion  acree,  equivalent  to  a  belt 
one  mile  wide  and  running  all  the  way  from 
New  T<«-k  to  San  Francisco,  Ue  partly  or 
wholly  unreclalnfied,  he  says. 

Of  that  huge  area,  Indlarta  is  the  only 
atate  in  which  the  reclaimed  acreage  ex- 
ceeds the  unreclaimed,  according  to  the 
Udall  report.  In  most  of  the  states  involved, 
two- thirds  or  more  of  the  stripped  lands  Ue 
ruined  and  derelict,  out  of  oirciUatlon  so  far 
as  game  and  other  wUdllfe  are  concerned. 

"What  remains  is  not  only  ugly  but  also 
dangerous,"  Kentucky's  Oovemor  Breathitt 
told  the  Southern  Oovemors'  Conference  in 
September  1966. 

U.S.  Senator  I>a;ische  points  out  that  Isurge 
areas  have  been  abandoned  outright  as  a 
result  of  stripping  operations. 

Boyd  Wallace,  a  former  field  assUtanrt  in 
the  Ohio  Division  of  Reclamation  who  has 
battled  the  bad  practlcea  of  this  headstrong 
Industry  for  many  years,  told  Omjjooa  Lifb, 
"Strip  T"«-"'»g  may  enrich  an  Individual,  but 
It  always  impoverishes  the  oommunlty  In  the 
•nd." 

Tbe  ni«"«"g  town  of  Jacksoa,  in  the  coal 
fields  of  eaartem  Pennsylvania,  la  a  classic 
example  of  Wallace's  theals.  A  UPI  story  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  In  December  1966  told 
that  story. 

Fifty  years  ago  Jackson  was  a  tidy  com- 
munity with  100  families,  a  school,  and  a 
tree-lined  main  street.  Its  men  worked  in 
shaft  mines  nearby.  But  In  the  1930's  the  coal 
corporatloDS.  lured  by  the  higher  profits  of 
strip  mining,  began  to  close  the  pits  and 
turn  to  surface  eqtiipment.  Close  to  3,000 
part-time  or  unemployed  miners  picketed 
the  new  operation,  and  when  the  first  shovel 
dtig  into  tbe  ground,  many  tried  to  storm  it, 
but  State  police  turned  them  back. 
In  leas  than  30  years  an  estimated  35-mlI- 

lion  tons  of  coal  were  mined  there  by  strip- 
ping; and  tbe  town  died.  Its  main  street  be- 
came a  rock-littered  canyon.'  and  the  one 
remaining  house  was  left  an  Uland  in  a  bleak 
wasteland.  The  last  family  moved  out  last 
winter. 

Strip-mine  operators  often  Invite  crit- 
icism by  claiming  that  they  are  despoUlng 
only  marginal  land — land  that  Is  worth  Uttle 
for  anything  save  mining.  Boyd  WaUaoe  runs 
a  farming  operation  on  800  acres  near  Cadiz. 
In  the  heart  of  the  Ohio  strip-mine  area,  and 
he  refutes  that  claim  by  pointing  out  that  be 
grows  as  much  as  4S  bushels  of  wheat  and 
100  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre. 

"The  land's  worthless  when  they  leave  It. 
but  not  when  they  start,"  he  says. 


One  of  the  vapst  spectacular  features  of  the 
Mvaged  ift^^^'^fp*  la  the  hlghwaU  left  where 
•tripping  has  akt  a  bench  into  along  the  side 
of  a  hill  or  »»^<*«"*««Ti  These  highways,  ytr- 
tlcal  clifia  of  e^rth  and  rock,  rise  40  to  100 
feet.  There  are!  34.600  mUes  of  them  in  this 
country,  20,004  miles  in  the  Appcdachian 
states  alone,  and  along  1.400  of  those 
miles  massive  landsUdes  have  already  oc- 
curred. 

Bighwalls  often  actually  Isolate  a  hlU  or 
nMuntaintop  completely,  and  they  make  mll- 
Uons  of  acres  4f  game  cover  dilBcult  or  im- 
possible of  access. 

Matching  thf  destruction  of  the  land,  and 
ot  far  greater  ooncem  to  fishermen.  Is  the 
water  pollution  that  follows  strip  mining. 

Above  ar  b^ow  many  of  the  ooal  seams 
lies  a  layer  of  rock  or  earth  Impregnated  with 
pyrites — Iron-slilful  compounds  that  are  the 
source  of  sulfuric  acid.  When  these  are  ex- 
posed to  8Llr  aAd  rain,  the  deadly  add  seeps 
out  and  Is  cairled  Into  streams,  ponds,  and 
lakes,  fouUng  them  until  they  are  unfit  for 
fish.  Often  the  water  becomes  so  acid  that  it 
cannot  be  used  for  household  purposes,  and 
neither  Uvestock  nor  wildlife  can  drink  It. 

In  1962  the  V3.  Public  Health  Service  esti- 
nuited  that  3,200,000  tons  of  these  add  wastes 
were  being  discharged  each  year  Into  the 
streams  of  Appalachla.  Not  all  of  it  comes 
from  strip  mines,  however.  Deep  mines,  many 
of  them  long  abandoned,  are  the  source  of 
much  acid  waste. 

But  'strip  mining  aggravates  the  problem 
in  a  peculiar  I  way.  In  many  instances  the 
stripping  opeifitlon  breaks  through  into  an 
abandoned  and  sealed  mine,  releasing  its 
accumulated  load  of  acid. 

"Strip  mining  has  punched  thousands- of 
such  holes  la  our  hills,"  the  reclamation 
director  of  a  niountaln  state  told  the  authors, 
"and  almost  every  one  of  them  became  a 
running  sore  i>n  tbe  land." 

Another  major  sotirce  of  add  poUutlon  are 
gob  piles,  mountainous  heaps  of  refuse  result- 
ing from  the  coal-cleaning  process.  Consist- 
ing of  impure  coal,  rock,  pyrites,  and  other 
waste  materia,  gob  pUes  often  cover  many 
acres  like  dirty  gray  scabs.  Sulfuric  add 
leaches  from  them  into  nearby  streams,  and 
mining  men  say  the  process  can  continue  for 
as  long  as  a  oentury. 

On  their  face,  the  figures  showing  unre- 
claimed strlp-tnlned  acreage  do  not  sound  too 
alarming.  "A  hundred  thousand  acres?"  tbe 
reader  may  ask.  "Why,  that's  only  about  four 
townships.  Odt  of  an  entire  state  that  Isn't 
enough  to  w<|rry  about."  In  West  Virginia, 
for  example,  the  total  area  of  ravaged  land 
is  only  tbe  sile  of  a  single  county. 

But  as  Secretary  Udall  has  said,  "Although 
the  amount  alf  pits  and  spoU  banks  is  rela- 
tively small,  the  effects  mar  vastly  larger 
areas.  The  deieUct  acreage  is  made  up  of  tens 
Of  thousands  oi  separate  patches.  Where  one 
acre  In  ten  is  laid  waste,  the  whole  landscape 
is  disfigured,  the  face  of  the  earth  is  riddled 
vrlth  abandoned  workings,  gashed  with  quar- 
ries,. Uttered  with  abandoned  structures,  and 
piled  high  with  spoil  and  slag." 

The  fact  1%  the  figures  by  themselves  do 
not  tell  the  sfory.  ThU  mining,  as  UdaU  says, 
shocks  the  sinslbilltlM.  To  understand  the 

full  magnitude  of  this  blight  on  the  land, 
you  have  to  see  what  Senator  Lausche  calls 
"the  abomlnfble  and  grotesque  scars" — ^tbe 
tormented  earth,  the  choked  creek  beds,  the 
farmlands  and  game  cover  laid  waste,  the 
streams  running  foul  and  lifeless. 

When  you  watch  tbe  giant  machines  gash- 
ing terraces  at  sheer  ugliness  for  miles  along 
the  steep  sld^  of  a  mountain,  or  lacerating 
half  a  township  of  rolling  green  hills;  when 
you  look  at  tumbling  creeks  turned  filthy 
yellow  with  mlne-bom  acid,  with  no  min- 
nows in  tbe  shallows  and. not  even  a  dragon- 
fly hovering  over  the  water — then  the  pic- 
ture begins  'to  take  on  its  true  dimensions. 

Two  other  factors  must  also  be  taken  into 
account.        [ 
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First,  the  opeiations  today  are  only  a 
beginning.  The  eetimated  coal  reserves  in 
Kentucky  alone  are  06-blUion  tons.  On« 
county,  Harlan,  tkas  2-biUion  tons,  enough 
to  supply  the  ind^try  for  the  next  160  years. 
Much  of  tills  h^ge  tonnage  can  I>e  mined 
profitably  by  stribping. 

The  UdaU  report  estlmat.es  that  lands  left 
despoiled  will  m^unt  to  5-mUllon  acres  by 
1980.  Unless  propf r  regulations  are  enforced, 
the  consequences'  of  strip  mining  up  to  now 
are  no  more  thani  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared with  what  the  future  holds. 

The  second  factor  is  the  fantastic  im- 
provement in  equipment.  As  the  shoveli, 
draglines,  and.  augers  grow  in  size — and  they 
have  already  reached  levels  that  are  almost 
beyond  beUef — the  work  wUl  be  done  faster, 
more  profitably,  at  greater  depptbs.  and  over 
vastly  Increased  areas.  The  rate  of  destruc- 
tion wUl  rise,  and  so  wiU  the  damage. 

Strip  mining  got  its  start  back  In  the 
1800's,  but  it  was  a  humble  beginning.  Wtaera 
tbe  coal  outcropped,  it  was  dug  by  pick, 
shovel,  and  wheelbarrow  and  was  drawn 
away  by  oxcart.  I<ater,  horse-drawn  plows  and 
scrapers  came  Into  use.  An  old  picture  shon 
a  power  shovel  sA  work  in  1886.  It  was  buUt 
entirely  of  wood,  and  was  driven  by  an  up. 
right  steam  engiae. 

UntU  weU  intb  this  century,  the  shoveU 
had  a  bucket  capiacity  of  only  one  cubic  yard. 
Today  there  is  a  shovel  in  <^>eratlon  In  east- 
ern Ohio  that  mores  70  cubic  yards  of  eartb 
at  a  time  and  can  handle  84,000  tons  of  over, 
burden  each  hoUr.  If  parked  in  the  center 
of  a  football  field,  it  could  pick  up  earth 
from  one  end  s)one  and  dump  it  into  the 
other.  I 

Another  shovel  in  Kentucky  has  a  bucket 
that  scoops  up  115  cubic  yards.  Two  cars 
can  park  in  it  side  by  side,  and  there  li 
enough  head  room  for  a  man  to  stand  on 
their  tops.  And  these  shovels  are  not  tb« 
biggest. 

In  the  southwest  comer  of  lUinois,  tbe 
world's  largest  earth-moving  machine  U 
stripping  overburden  from  a  coal  seam  day 
and  night,  seven  dAya  a  week.  It  reaches  400 
feet  ahead,  gobbles  250  tons  in  one  bite,  and 
dumps  it  400  feet  to  the  rear.  The  immense 
shovel  weighs  18,500,000  pounds  and  Is  the 
height  of  a  ao-story  building,  making  It  taller 
than  the  Statua  of  Liberty  or  Niagara  Falli. 
It  is  wider  than  an  elght-lane  highway,  con- 
tains over  100  electric  motors,  and  requlm 
enough  power, to  supply  an  average  city  at 
16,000.  One  ma^  operates  the  shovel  from 
an  air-conditioned  cab  at  the  five-story  level 
The  dragUne  is  another  efllclent  piece  ot 
equipment  for  tearing  up  landscape.  There 
is  one  operating  in  southern  Indiana  tbst 
scooijs  away  75  pubic  yards  of  overburden  it 
a  time.  Anotheit  In  Kentucky  Is  even  bigger, 
and  one  now  b^lng  buUt  will  have  a  bucket 
capacity  of  220(  cubic  yards.  As  for  augen, 
there  is  talk  n^w  of  a  giant  that  will  drill 
1,000  feet  into  aicocJ  seam. 

Taking  all  this  into  account,  it  is  pain- 
fuUy  clear  that  tmleas  strip  mining  is  prop- 
erly controlled,  required  to  repair  the  dam- 
age it  does  to  fche  land,  and  thus  made  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  streams  and  lakes,  tbe 
Ultimate  barm  will  be  beyond  calculatiog. 

"Strip  mininir  looms  as  the  greatest  rspe 
of  the  land  In  pur  history,"  one  official  told 
the  authors.  "II!  thought  is  given  to  our  fut- 
-  growing  peculation,  to  the  short  work  week 
and  to  the  soaring  demand  for  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  busting,  fishing,  boating,  camp- 
ing, and  other  tanas  of  outdoor  recreation.  It 
becomes  self-evident  that  the  final  price  of 
unregulated  stripping  is  greater  than  we  c«a 
eJTord  to  pay."   < 

"If  left  unchecked,  the  problems  will  con- 
tinue to  expabd,"  warns  Secretary  Ud*! 
"Those  of  today  must  be  Identified  and  thoee 
of  tomorrow  anticipated,  and  solutions  muft 
be  found." 

The  surprising  truth  about  this  destrw- 
tive  industry  ts  that,' save  in  areas  mttn 
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the  mined  sieves  are  too  steep  to  be  restored, 
tbe  wreckage  it  leaves  behind  is  not  neces- 
iary.  In  most  cases  strip-mined  lands  can  be 
put  back  into  use  for  farming,  as  forests, 
and  fca*  wUdUfe  i»x>duction.  Their  barren 
ugliness  can  be  cured  and  most  or  aU  of 
their  pollution  abated.  And  the  whole  Job 
can  be  done  at  a  cost  that  does  not  impose 
s  protilbitive  burden  on  tbe  mine  operators. 
There  are  three  basic  steps  In  the  reclama- 
tion process: 

First,  aU  sulfur-laden  material  must  be 
dumped  where  it  can  later  be  covered  com- 
pletely with  nontoxic  earth. 

Second,  the  spoil  heaps  must  be  graded 
and  leveled  to  restore,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  natural  oontoius  of  the  land.  In  moun- 
tain country,  however,  this  is  difficult  and 
(rften  impossible. 

Third,  the  mined  area  must  be  r^lanted 
wltli  grass,  trees,  or  iMth. 

That  adequate  reclamation  is  both  pos- 
iible  and  feasible  in  most  cases  has  b«en 
proven  conclusively  In  states  where  reclama- 
tion is  required  by  law  as  part  of  tbe  miniTig 
(^petition  and  where  that  law  has  been 
enforced. 

Except  in  areas  where  natural  conditions 
make  reclamation  impossible,  no  atate  has 
undertaken,  or  wants,  to  outlaw  strip  mining 
outright.  Rather,  the  need  is  for  regulation — 
for  weU-enforced  laws  guaranteeing  that  the 
damage  will  be  repaired,  pollution  oontrolled, 
and  things  put  back  as  they  were. 

The  laws  must  have  teeth.  IdeaUy.  they 
ihould  fix  severe  penalties  for  tmning  with- 
out a  {xrmit  and  should  require  a  bond  suffl- 
dsni  to  insure  reclamation.  Meet  important 
of  all,  they  should  provide  that  unless  the 
work  is  completed  in  accordance  with  the  law 
sod  to  the  satisfaction  of  state  authorities, 
and  the  bond  released,  the  operator  can  not 
be  given  a  permit  to  begin  another  Job. 

0p  to  now  strip  mining  in  most  states 
has  proven  to  be  an  unruly  problem  child. 
ttm  operators  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of 
Wgulatlons  of  any  kind,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  arrogant  and  defiant.  Time  after 
time  they  have  reeorted  to  poutical  influence, 
mooey,  threats,  and  even  violence  to  defeat 
or  water  down  strip-mining  bUls  in  state 
legislatures,  or  to  flout  the  law. 
_Bg  control  is  bound  to  come.  In  his  1966 
report  to  the  Apvpalachian  Regional  Commis- 
ilon.  Interior  Secretary  Udall  speUed  out  two 
things  that  are  needed: 

nrst,  a  costly  long-range  reclamation  pro- 
psm  to  redeem  the  acreages  ravaged  and 
abandoned  in  tlie  past. 

Kext,  in  Udall 's  own  words,  "To  prevent 
niture  devastation  and  to  avoid  sweeping  up 
after  tomorrow's  miners,  it  is  essential  that 
effective  regxaatlons  be  established." 

len't  it  time  that  sportsmen.  In  every  state 
Wng  scarred  by  strip  mining,  demand  that 
WWII  these  things  be  done  and  done  now? 
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this  week,  the  New  York  Fed  oonte&ds  as 
firmly.  If  not  more  so  than  It  ha*  In  pie- 
cedlng  months,  that  fiscal  restraint— « 
tax  increase  and  Oovemment  qjendlng 
cuts — ^is  necessary. 
The  bank's  review  said : 


Tfce  Need  for  Fucal  Action  Is  CompelUng, 
Says  New  York  Reserve  Bank 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   Nrw    YORK 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15. 1967 
Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ped- 
S?  S^.'T^  ^"^  °'  ''^w  York,  probeWy 
we  most  influential  of  the  12  Reserve 
Mhks  in  our  central  banking  system,  has 
oome  out  once  again  in  strong  support  of 
"cai  measures  to  restrain  our  economy, 
^w  its  official  monthly  review  of  the 
"«°»e8s  situation  for  December,  released 


The  need  for  fiscal  restraint  is  compelUng, 
not  only  to  contain  price  pressures  domes- 
tlcaUy,  but  also  to  protect  tbe  doUar  in  the 
international  exchangee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  comments  are  Im- 
portant. They  represent,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  latest,  most  authoritative 
answer  to  thoee  who  contend  that  fiscal 
restraint  is  neither  needed  nor  warranted 
under  current  economic  conditions. 
•  On  this  latter  point  the  Reserve  bank's 
review  said  that  "underlying  cost  and 
price  pressures  in  the  eooncHny  show  no 
signs  of  diminishing,"  despite  a  rash  of 
strikes  that  have  slowed  Uie  pace  of 
business  expansion  in  recent  months. 

I  beUeve,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  In- 
formed views  of  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  should  be  helpful  to  our 
colleagues  as  they  consider  the  Important 
fiscal  issue  before  us  of  raising  taxes  and 
reducing  Oovemment  spending.  The  text 
of  the  New  Yoik  Federal  Reserve  Bank's 
December  review,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
economy  and  entiUed  "The  Business  Sit- 
uation," follows: 

The  Business  SrroATioN 
Although  strikes  in  a  number  of  key  indus- 
tries have  slowed  the  btislness  expansion  in 
recent  months— and  international  Wnon/^ni 
developments  have  added  a  new  element  of 
imcertainty  to  tbe  economic  outlook— the 
underlying  cost  and  price  pressures  In  the 
economy  show  no  signs  of  diminishing. 

During  October,  work  stoppages  played  a 
major  role  in  depressing  industrial  produc- 
tion, new  orders  for  durable  goods,  and  retaU 
sales  and  in  limlUng  gains  in  employment 
and  personal  Income.  However,  housing  starts 
posted  a  sizable  gain  in  October,  and  Indus- 
trial production  is  expected  to  have  rebound- 
ed  in  November.  Data  on  new  capital  apiwo- 
priaUons,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  survey 
of  business  plans  for  spending  on  plant  and 
eqiupment.  point  to  an  increase  in  business 
fUed  investment  outlays.  Meanwhile,  prices 
contln(Ue  to  mount.  The  consumer  price  index 
rose  shaqjly  again  in  October  despite  a  de- 
cline in  food  prices.  Industrial  wholesale 
prices  also  posted  a  large  gain,  the  preUm- 
inary  figures  for  November  indicate  a  further 
rise.  The  need  for  fiscal  restraint  Is  com- 
pelUng. not  only  to  contain  price  pressures 
domestically,  but  also  to  protect  the  dollar 
in  the  international  exchanges. 

raoDccnoN,  oboeks.  and  invxntouks 
The  volume  of  industrial  output  eased  in 
October,  as  work  stoppages  and  a  further  de- 
cline in  crude  oil  production  continued  to 
dampen  industrial  activity.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  production  index  (seasonally 
adjusted)  declined  0.5  percentage  point  fiom 
the  upward-revUed  September  level  to  156  2 
per  cent  of  the  1967-fig  average.  The  materials 
index  eased  slightly  further,  as  crude  oil 
output  was  cut  back  once  again.  Following 
the  June  war  in  the  Middle  East,  which 
sharply  curtailed  oU  import*,  state  regula- 
tory agencies  had  raised  domestic  production 
quotas  but,  with  the  resumption  of  ship- 
ments  from  the  Middle  East,  quotas  have 
been  adjusted  downward  toward  more  normal 
levels.  Overall  output  of  consumer  goods  held 
at  the  strike-reduced  September  volume.  The 
seasonally  adjusted  aimual  rate  of  automo- 
bile assemblies,  at  a  Uttle  under  7  mUUon 
units  in  October,  was  virtually  unchanged 
from  the  September  pace.  In  November,  wild- 
cat strikes  at  the  Chrysler  Corporation  and 
General  Motors  Corporation  as  well  as  the 


alow  return  to  fuU  production  at  the  jy)rd 
Motor  Company  held  the  assembly  rate  for 
Just  over  7  million  units,  weU  below  the  pre- 
rtrtke  level  of  8V4  millKm  umts  in  August 
Barring  further  strikes  in  the  industry,  as- 
sembUee  are  expected  to  rise  very  substantl- 
aUy  in  December  as  Ford  attempts  to  make 
up  some  of  its  lost  production. 

Output  of  consumer  goods  other  than 
automobUes  was  also  about  \mchangued  dur- 
ing October,  although  production  of  televi- 
sion sets  and  radios  eased  slightly,  following 
a  sharp  rise  in  August  and  a  further  small 
gain  in  September.  While  output  of  defense 
equipment  continued  to  advance,  the  index 
of  business  equipment  declined,  largely  as 
tbe  result  of  a  strike  at  a  major  equipment 
producer  which  was  settled  late  in  the 
month. 

The  third-quarter  rise  in  new  capital  ap- 
propriations made  by  manufacturers  and  the 
improvement  in  corporate  profits  strength- 
en the  prospects  for  a  step-up  In  capital 
spending  in  the  coming  months.  Under- 
scoring this  improved  outlook,  the  stirvey  of 
capital  spending  plans  taken  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  In  November  nuggests 
that  business  spending  on  plant  and  equip- 
ment wUl  rise  appreciably  In  the  first  half 
of  19S8. 

The  effects  of  the  strikes  at  Ford  and  other 
firms  were  reflected  in  a  continued  decline 
in  October  in  new  orders  received  by  dur- 
able goods  manufacturers.  The  drop  was  con- 
centrated in  the  automobUe  and  primary 
metaU  industries.  Among  other  durables 
the  aggregate  flow  of  orders  was  little 
changed,  as  advances  in  some  sectors  about 
offset  declines  elsewhere.  The  defense  com- 
ponent recorded  a  large  gain  over  tbe  Sep- 
tember level. 

Residential  construction  activity  contin- 
ued to  move  up  strongly  In  October,  ap- 
proaching the  level  that  prevailed  before  the 
housing  slump  began  in  early  1966.  Housing 
starts  recorded  a  large  advance,  achieving 
a  rate  fully  80  per  cent  above  tbe  depressed 
level  reached  Just  a  year  earlier.  At  the  same 
time,  there  was  a  substantial  gain  In  the 
number  of  building  permits  issued,  by  local 
authorities. 

The  inventory  situation  in  both  the  trade 
and  manufacturing  sectors  has  been  a  major 
concern  since  the  fourth  quarter  of  1966 
when  a  sharp  buildup  in  stocks  occurred  as 
consumer  demand  moderated.  In  an  effort  to 
bring  inventories  into  better  allgmnent  with 
sales,  businessmen  reduced  the  pace  of  in- 
ventory accumulation  from  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate  of  $18.6  bilUon  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1966  to  a  scant  »o.5  bU- 
lion  In  the  second  quarter  of  1967.  In  the 
third  quarter,  however,  businessmen  stepped 
up  Inventory  once  more.  Indeed,  revised 
GNP  figures  Indicate  that  inventories  grew 
in  that  three-month  period  at  a  rate  of  $3  8 
bUUon,  rather  than  the  $1.5  billion  of  tbe 
preliminary  estimate. 

In  the  trade  sector,  firms  reacted  quickly  to 
the  late- 1966  rise  In  inventories.  FoUowing 
the  moderauon  of  consumer  demand  in  the 
middle  of  that  year,  the  trade  sector 
initially  reduced  the  pace  of  accumulation, 
and  then  made  a  series  of  actual  cutbacks 
m  Inventory  holdings  that  continued  unin- 
terrupted over  the  first  seven  months  of 
1967.  This  decline  in  inventories,  coupled 
with  rising  sales,  resiUted  in  a  steady  drop 
in  inventory-sales  ratios  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  this  year.  In  September,  the 
pace  of  accumulation  at  the  retail  level  in- 
creased although  wholesale  inventories 
showed  litue  change,  following  a  sizable  ac- 
cumulation  in  August. 

The  problem  of  excessive  stocks  dating 
from  the  Utter  part  of  1966  has  been  con- 
siderably more  serious  in  manufacttirtng  than 
in  the  trade  sector.  Manufacturers  cut  the 
pace  of  inventory  accumulation  from  an 
average  monthly  rate  of  $1  bllUon  (seasonally 
adjusted)  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1966  to 
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only  1337  xnlUlon  In  tb«  aeooDid  qiiarter  of 
thla  year.  TIm  slowdown  In  spending  affected 
additions  to  InTentorles  at  all  three  stages  of 
fabrtoaaoa:  flnlobed  goods,  work  in  prooeos, 
and  materials.  AfMrsirnMlfvt*^^  ot  finished 
goods  drojiped  Iran  a  monthly  average  of 
$373  mllll<»i  In  the  fourth  qvtarter  of  1966  to 
»58  million  In  the  «eooiMl  quarter  of  1967. 
At  the  same  time,  additions  to  stocks  of  work 
In  process  decUned  from  a  mon-thly  rate  of 
$403  mllUon  to  laiO  mUUon.  The  fact  that 
work-ln-prooess  accumulation  remained  rela- 
tively high  was  In  large  pert  due  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  ou^ut  In  aircraft  and  other 
defense -oriented  lnd\utrlee,  where  jvoduc- 
tlom  time  Is  generally  longer  than  for  other 
goods.  Inv«atorleis  of  purchased  materials 
which  grew  at  a  monthly  average  of  $138 
million  In  the  last  three  months  of  1966 
showed  an  actual  decline,  averaging  $41  mil- 
lion In  the  second  quarter  of  this  year.  In 
July  and  August,  manufacturers'  total  stocks 
Increased  at  a  fairly  rapid  pace,  but  strikes 
cut  sharply  Into  accumulation  In  Septem- 
ber— and  Inventories  actually  declined. 
Stocks  roee  strongly  In  October,  bowevM',  and 
the  Improved  outlook  for  shipments  as  well 
as  the  Ford  settlement  suggests  that  the  ac- 
cumulation rate  may  Increase  In  the  near 
future. 

EMPLOTICBNT,  INCOME,  CONStTMER  DEMAND,  AND 
raiCX   DEVELOPMENTS 

The  employment  picture  remains  clouded 
'.by  the  effects  of  labor  disputes.  The  number 
of  persons  on  nonagrlcultural  payrolls  In- 
creased in  October,  but  a  large  pcol;  of  the 
advance  was  due  to  the  return  of  workers 
who  had  been  on  strike  In  September,  notably 
in  the  government  sector  which  had  been 
affected  by  a  n\unber  of  teachers'  strikes.  Em- 
ployment In  manvifacturlng — where  strikes 
continued  to  be  a  strong  dampening  factor — 
showed  a  small  rise  in  October  as  an  increase 
In  nondurables  Indvistrlee  offset  a  further 
decline  In  the  dxirables  category.  The  average 
workweek  of  manufacturing  production 
workers  eased  during  the  month.  Though  the 
Ford  strike  had  cut  sharply  into  manufac- 
turing employment  In  September,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  reported  that  the 
strike  apparently  had  few  secondary  effects 
in  that  month.  However,  the  October  declines 
In  the  manufacturing  workweek  and  In  dura- 
bles employment  suggest  that  the  Indirect 
effects  of  the  strike  Increased  during  Its 
second  month. 

The  civilian  labor  force  grew  sharply  again 
In  October.  In  contrast  to  the  first  six  months 
of  1967  when  the  civilian  labor  force  re- 
mained quite  stable,  September  and  October 
were  marked  by  \musually  large  Increases,  es- 
pecially In  the  number  of  women  and  teen- 
age entrants.  In  both  months,  total  employ- 
ment was  essentially  unchanged,  so  that  the 
Increase  In  Ijhe  number  of  labor  force  par- 
ticipants boosted  unemployment.  In  Octo- 
ber, the  unemployment  rate  rose  0.2  per- 
centage point  to  4.3  per  cent,  up  0.6  per- 
centage point  from  August.  The  rate  for 
married  men  increased  slightly  during  the 
month,  following  a  decline  during  Septem- 
ber. 

Befleetlng  the  limited  growth  of  employ- 
ment, personal  Income  In  October  recorded 
the  smallest  advance  in  six  months.  This 
modest  showing  was  due  primarily  to  an 
unusually  small  rise  In  wage  and  salary  pay- 
ments which  grew  by  a  seasonally  adjusted 
rate  of  only  (0.9  billion,  compared  with  an 
average  monthly  rise  of  $2.5  billion  in  the 
third  quarter.  Payrolls  in  durables  manu- 
facturing actually  declined  during  the 
month,  chiefly  In  indtistrles  affected  by 
strikes. 

Against  the  backgro\md  of  sluggish  growth 
In  peraooal  Income,  preliminary  figures  in- 
dicate that  retail  sales  volume  (seasonally 
adjusted)  declined  In  October.  The  number 
of  new  cars  sold  fell  by  about  15  per  cent. 
Since  July,  when  auto  sales  reached  a  1967 
peak  of  8^  mlUlon  unite  (annual  rate),  tb« 


sales  pace  has  i  been  dampened  by  supply 
problems.  Beglitning  in  late  July,  shortages 
appeared  in  many  popular  model  lines,  and 
sales  In  August  fell  to  7<^  million  units. 
The  Introductioo  of  the  new  models  late  In 
September  Imp^v.ed  supplies,  and  sales  in- 
creased to  a  raie  of  about  8  million  units. 
However,  in  Octt>ber,  sales  dropped  to  7  mil- 
lion units  as  thJB  stock  of  new  models  made 
by  Ford  dried  up.  Shortages  continued  In 
November,  and  sales  again  were  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  7  million  units.  I 

Despite  the  strike-related  slackness  In  the 
economy,  the  ccmsumer  price  index  rose 
sharply  again  in  Octcfeer.  Although  food 
prices  declined,  the  overall  Index  moved  up 
0.4  percentage  point,  reflecting  substantially 
higher  costs  of  apparel,  new  cars,  and  serv- 
ices. Although  the  rate  of  advance  in  the 
consumer  price  Index  moderated  in  the  first 
months  of  the  year,  prices  began  to  rise 
sharply  in  the  spring  months,  and  In  the 
six-month  period  ended  in  October  the  ad- 
vance amounted  to  a  high  3.8  per  cent  (an- 
nual rate) .  Wholesale  prices  eased  In  October 
as  a  decline  In  food  products  outweighed  a 
rise  of  0.3  pertentage  point  In  Industrial 
commodities.  Pneliminary  figures  tor  Novem- 
ber indicate  thBt,  while  the  overall  Index 
remained  unchanged,  food  prices  again  de- 
clined and  Industrial  prices  Increased  fur- 
ther. This  diveri  [ent  trend  between  food  and 
Industrial  prlce$  has  been  aj^arent  for  sev- 
eral months.  Between  J\ily  and  November, 
the  index  of  Industrial  commodities  rose  1.0 
percentage  point,  after  six  months  of  sta- 
bility. The  farci  products  index,  however, 
dropped  fully  93  percentage  points  in  these 
last  four  montliB,  lowering  the  overall  index 
by  0.4  percentage  point  since  July. 
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O*  PENNSTLVANXA 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday\  December  15, 1967 

Mr.  EILBEIIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  rather 
unusual  institution  of  higher  learning 
which  I  am  pihud.  to  say  is  located  in  my 
district,  recently  Inaugurated  a  new 
president.        | 

In  his  inaugural  address.  Dr.  Abraham 
I.  Katsh  descnbed  the  contributions  and 
background  ot  the  Dropsie  College  for 
Hebrew  and  Oognate  Learning  very  well 
indeed.  That  i^tltutlon  already  is  known 
to  some  of  out  Members.  Others  may  be 
able  to  learn  Something  about  this  insti- 
tution from  Dr.  Katsh's  remarks  which 
follow:  j 

The  Mission  or  the  Dropsh  Colx,xge  foe 

HsBBEilr  Cognate  Leaknino 
(Inaugural   ad<keas   by   Abraham   I.   Katsh, 

president  of  the  Drc^>sie  CoUege,  November 

36,  1967)  , 

Distinguisbed  guests,  colleagues  and 
friends:  I  am  d4eply  grateful  to  the  outgoing 
chairman  of  tb*  Board  of  Governors,  Judge 
Horane  Stem.  1k>  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Oovemors,  and  to  the  faculty  for  bestow- 
ing upon  me  the  honor  of  becoming  the 
Third  President  of  The  Dropsie  Ck>Uege  for 
Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learning.  I  am  most 
thankful  to  the  representatives  of  American 
Colleges  and  Universities,  Learned  Societies, 
professional  and  cultural  organizations,  and 
to  my  many  otber  friends  who  have  assem- 
bled here  to  greet  me  on  this  happy  occasion. 
I  shall  always  cherish  your  warmth  and  kind- 


It  Is  indeed  challenging  and  gratifying  for 
a  son  to  be  claimed  by  his  Alma  Mater  to 
guide  the  future  destinies  of  the  Institution 
founded  In  Philadelphia  sixty  years  ago  and 
erected  on  firm  foundations  by  my  two  re- 
vered predecessors,  the  late  distinguished 
leader.  Dr.  Cynis  Adler,  and  my  own  renouned 
teacher  and  friend.  Dr.  Abraham  A.  Neumas. 
Both  have  steered  this  CoUege  to  the  high 
pedestal  of  leamlhg  for  original  Jewish  re- 
search, in  depth  imd  In  majesty  acclaimed 
throughout  the  wtrld. 

The  College  owe*  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
late  Sol  SaUnsky  and  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Ajl  who 
served  with  distinction  and  dedication  as 
Acting  Presidents  during  the  past  two  yean. 

Our  convocatioa  this  afternoon  offers  \u 
an  opportunity  f^r  reexamining  our  goals 
and  our  f  unctionsi  in  the  light  of  the  crucial 
changes  and  problems  that  confront  us  today. 

American  demopracy  derives  its  cultural 
wealth  and  textual  strength  from  its  fusion 
of  races  and  creeds.  It  is  like  a  masterful 
symphony,  the  mellowness  and  richness  of 
Which  depend  upon  an  amalgam  of  the  cul- 
tures of  all  its  peoples  brought  into  harmon- 
ious accord.  Agalbst  this  American  back- 
ground, the  founder  of  this  College,  Mosei 
Aaron  Dropsie,  played  a  pioneering  and  his- 
torical role.  I 

Moses  Aaron  Djopele  was  Inspired  by  an 
Ideal  to  establish  a  non-sectarian,  non-theo- 
logical, postgraduate  institution  of  higher 
learning.  The  first  of  its  kind  in  America. 
devoted  to  the  study  In  its  most  complete 
form  of  Hebrew,  l^ibUcal  and  rabbinic  liter- 
ature, and  Middle  East  and  cognate  branches 
of  learning.  In  his  will,  Moeee  Drosple  writes: 
"My  primary  objfct  being  that  as  far  as 
possible  every  bratich  of  knowledge  shall  be 
taught  In  the  said  college  requisite  for  the 
attainment  of  ripe  scholarship  in  Hebrew 
and  cognate  leaning  with  which  should  be 
connected  original  Investigation  and  n^ 
search."  I 

Thus,  Moses  Dtosple  envisaged  a  school 
that  would  be  coticer&ed  with  Torah  Ush- 
mah,  learning  for  |ts  own  sake,  pure  scholar- 
ship m  which  acatlemic  freedom  would  pre- 
vaU  and  where  no  Idlstlnctlon  would  be  made 
in  Its  student  body  on  account  of  creed, 
color  or  sex.  I 

The  approach  k>  research  and  learning 
would  not  be  llnkfed  to  any  bias,  doctrine  or 
dogma,  but  would  be  based  on  the  critical, 
objective  and  sclontlflc  method  fostered  by 
tlie  exponents  of  the  Wissenschaft  des  Ju- 
denthum's  moveOient.  who  examined  and 
Interpreted  Jewish  lore  and  learning  in  the 
spirit  of  detached  Inquiry,  as  well  as  in  iti 
historical  framewqrk. 

Looking  back  at  the  institution  three  dec- 
ades later,  such  a  flream  was  almost  a  proph- 
ecy. One  could  aesume  that  a  paramount 
reason  for  Moses  prosple's  desire  to  launcb 
a  postgraduate  center  for  higher  Jewish  and 
cognate  studies  in  America  was  his  fore- 
boding that  the  great  and  flourishing  Jewlsb 
academies  on  European  soil  would  be  de- 
stroyed in  a  matt^  of  only  several  decades, 
and  would  require  replacement  by  American 
Institutions  at  this  kind. 

But  perhaps  hi*  strongest  motivation  for 
setting  up  the  OoUege  was  to  establish  a 
center  for  Jewish  learning  in  democratic 
America  that  woi^ld  oc«npensate  for  a  con- 
spicuous absence  of  this  field  of  knowledge 
in  higher  educatlpn  in  America,  in  whlcb, 
as  Dropsie  put  It^  the  "fond  hope  may  be 
entertained  that  the  meridian  sun  of  tlie 
golden  age  of  Spatilsh-Jewish  literature  may 
again  shine  in  the  United  States." 

DROPSn  COLLECT  A*B  THE  GXTZNZBERG  ACAOEMT 
Of  KU88U 

If  The  Dropsie  OoUege  was  destined  to  rep- 
resent a  growing  expanding  and  maturing 
scholarly  Institution  in  America,  a  similar 
academy,  estaUisbed  in  autocratic  Csarlft 
Russia  in  1907,  la  the  same  year  as  Tbe 
Dropsie  College  wi  a  founded,  symboUaed  tlM 
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fate  that  overtook  the  citadels  of  Jewish 
learning  in  E\irope.  That  institution  was 
Baron  David  Guenzberg's  Academy  for  Jew- 
ish and  Oriental  Studies  in  St.  Petersbiu^. 
The  latter  sdiool  also  had  as  its  objective  the 
training  of  Jewish  scholars  and  intellectual 
leaders  for  objective  and  Independept  re- 
search along  historical  lines.  Indeed,  in  the 
short  period  of  its  existence,  only  about  a 
decade,  that  institution  produced  many  lead- 
ers in  Jewish  thought  and  learning;  but  It 
succumbed  unfortunately  during  the  Rus- 
sian revolution.  The  full  story  of  the  Rus- 
sian Academy  is  told  by  one  of  its  former 
students,  the  President  of  Israel,  Zalman 
Shazar,  in  the  76th  Anniversary  volume  of 
The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  published  re- 
cenOy  by  The  Dropsie  CoUege  under  the 
able  editorship  of  Professor  Solomon  Zeltlin 
and  Dr.  Neuman.  But  whUe  Baron  Guenz- 
berg's Academy  and  its  teachers  are  only  a 
memory  among  its  surviving  students.  The 
Dropsie  College  continues  to  be  a  vibrant 
expanding  and  flourishing  Institution, 
unique  in  American  higher  education. 

OTHEK  CENTERS  OF  LEAKNINC 

The  Dropsie  CoUege  and  Baron  Guenz- 
berg's Academy  betoken  the  shift  in  Jewish 
InteUectual  centers,  that  was  not  new  in 
Jewish  history.  When  The  Dropsie  College 
marked  the  mere  beginning  of  a  movement 
t<x  Jewlah  learning  as  an  integral  part  of 
American  scholarship,  Russian  Jewry  had 
already  reached  a  high  level  of  Intellectual 
life,  and  its  higher  institutions  had  been  long 
recognized  as  citadels  of  Ttorah.  The  decline 
and  collapse  of  the  Jewish  academies  in 
Bastern  Europe,  and  the  rise  of  the  American 
Jewish  center  of  learning  were  only  a  recent 
episode  In  a  long  series  of  transference  of 
the  centers  of  leammg,  starting  with  Pales- 
tine, then  moving  to  Babylonia,  then  to  the 
Moslem  world,  then  to  European  centers  In 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  then  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  then  to  Poland  and  to 
other  European  countries. 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  in  particular, 
the  Ame^can  Jewish  commuf»lty  grew  In 
strength  and  maturity  and  was  able  to  as- 
sume the  heavy  responsibilities  thrust  upon 
it  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  European 
centers  of  Jewish   learning. 

This  tendency  in  the  history  of  Judaism  to 
shift  frc«n  one  center  of  learning  to  another, 
which  was  so  important  to  Its  siirvival,  was 
exemplified  in  the  beautiful  metaphor  by 
Rabbi  Hanina  ben  Teradion  when  he  was 
wrapped  up  in  a  Scroll  of  the  Law  and  b\imed 
at  the  stake.  As  the  martyr,  at  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  was  encircled  by  the  flames,  his 
disciples  asked  him,  "Master,  what  seeth 
thou?"  To  which  he  replied,  "The  Parch- 
ments are  consumed,  but  the  letters  soar 
high  and  seek  refuge  elsewhere."  Scrolls  of 
the  Torah  may  be  destroyed,  but  its  spirit 
Is  Immortal  and  indestructible.  These  letters 
which  sTirvlved  pogroms,  destruction.  Treb- 
linka,  Auschwitz,  martyrdom  for  3,000  years, 
•re  happuy  now  with  us  again  for  the  bet- 
terment of  mankind  and  the  enrichment  of 
humanity. 

One  terrible  aspect  of  our  century,  an 
English  poet  recently  wrote,  is  that  "Fan- 
tasies horrible  as  the  worst  nightmares  In- 
vented by  writers  of  the  previous  century,  like 
Dostoyevskl  and  others,  have  become  literally 
true,  realized  in  world  wars,  mass  murder, 
genocide  and  concentration  camps.  They 
have  become  true  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us 
«Kl  In  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the  victims." 
More  ahocltlng  is  a  recent  headline  about  a 
report,  some  even  claiming  that  it  was  a 
•uppressed  government  report,  which  con- 
wodfl  that  the  world  faces  an  unparalleled 
catastrophe  U  it  ever  achieved  peace. 

How  different  the  world  really  would  have 
been  If  our  great  literary  figures  and  states- 
men would  have  been  imbued  with  the  spirit 
Of  the  Prophets,  the  Psalmist,  the  philosoph- 
ers and  our  ethical  teachers  I 

Ut  us  remember  that  It  is  as  slgBlflcant 
for  us  to  walk  with  the  Prophete  and  the 


sages  of  old,  as  it  Is  essential  for  us  to  enter 
mto  fellowBhip  with  our  oontemporarlea. 

The  Dropate  OoUege  for  Hebrew  and  Cog- 
nate Learning  with  its  e^wusal  of  Jewish 
studies  occupies  a  special  place  In  American 
higher  education.  It  is  founded  on  the  con- 
viction that  Judaism,  based  on  prophecy  and 
rabbinic  learning,  will  lead  to  the  path  of 
universal  peace.  It  is  thus  designed  to  flU 
a  gap  in  general  higher  education.  Though 
oolleages  and  universities  together  with  our 
intellectual  leadership  often  point  to  the 
Important  role  Judaism  has  played  In  West- 
ern civUlzatlon,  though  they  often  assert 
that  the  legacies  of  Greece,  Rome  and  Jeru- 
salem form  the  plUars  of  our  culture,  the 
part  played  by  Judaism  until  now  is  gener- 
ally conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  college 
curricula.  In  Dropele,  however,  this  study  is 
given  the  vitality  it  merits. 

DROPSIE    AND    THE    JEWISH    COMMUNITT 

The  ideal  for  which  The  Dropsie  CoUege 
stands  does  not  reach  only  outwardly 
towards  general  culture  and  secular  educa- 
tion, but  also  mwardly  towards  American 
Jewry  as  a  community  apart  from  the  main- 
stream of  American  life. 

American  Jewry  is  fragmented  by  move- 
ments, by  partisan  viewpoints  and  ideological 
groupings.  The  seminaries  and  *7e8hlvot  rep- 
resent each  its  own  section  In  Judaism.  All 
this  constitutes  a  sign  of  health  and  dyna- 
mism, rather  than  stagnancy  and  indifference. 
The  various  alignments  in  Judaism  have 
their  own  institutions  and  schools. 

But  The  Dropsie  College  represents  the 
overreaching  essential  fundamental  unity  in 
this  diversity  of  (pinion — the  basic  bonds  of 
Tcx-ah  and  the  search  for  impartial  truths. 

THE    DROPSIE    COU.BCB    EVALUATED 

Dropsie  is  a  small  Institution,  but  with  a 
majestic  mission  and  a  vast  vision.  It  la  a 
mirror  of  Jewish  creativity  in  America.  Its 
strength  reflects  the  hope  and  aspirations  of 
Jewish  scholarship  In  the  U.SJ^. 

To  quote  the  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation of  the  Middle  States  Association  of 
Colleges,  which  evaluated  Tbe  Dropele  Col- 
lege: "If  one  accepts  the  definition  of  a  uni- 
versity as  being  a  community  of  scholars. 
The  £>ropsle  College  probably  approcu;hes 
that  definition  as  closely  as  any  institution 
In  this  country.  Its  faculty,  including  the 
President,  are  all  scholars,  and  almost  all  Its 
students  coming  from  all  over  the  world  are 
In  traming  to  become  scbolars.  .  .  .  The 
alumni  of  the  ccdlege  have  indeed  have  been 
enabled  through  their  training  in  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  learning,  to  make  significant 
contributions  to  the-  life  of  their  time."  In 
fact,  two  of  our  distinguished  alumni.  Pro- 
fessor Solomon  Zeltlin  and  the  late  Professor 
Eleazar  Sukenlk  of  the  Hebrew  University, 
have  electrified  the  world  with  their  con- 
trasting views  on  the  origin  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls. 

PUTURX   CHALLENGES   POR  THE   DROPSIE   OOIXBGE 

Now,  what  Of  the  program  and  policies  of 
The  Dropsie  College  that  we  can  project 
for  the  decades  ahead  to  mate  effectively 
further  and  achieve  its  alms  and  objectives. 
There  is  a  present  challenge  that,  in  my 
view.  The  Dropele  College  must  meet. 

American  umversities  and  coUeges  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  displaying  a  growing 
Interest  in  the  teaching  of  various  phases  of 
Judaism,  either  as  an  independent  discipline 
or  as  a  part  of  other  dlsclpUnes. 

A    CENTER    POa    THE    TRAINING    OP    COLLEGE 
PROFESSORS 

There  is  a  dearth  of  professors  in  Jewish 
studies  at  this  time.  The  opportunity  for 
The  Dropsie  College  to  become  a  center  In 
order  to  prepare  futtire  professors  In  Judaism 
and  cognate  subjects  for  American  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  is  an  tilstorlc  one. 
Dropsie  is  m  a  unique  position  to  meet  this 
demand.  In  the  general  academic  field,  Amer- 
ican higher  education  faces  a  problem  of  re- 
placing a  brlUlant  generation  of  scholars,  all 


of  whom  wUl  be  retiring  within  the  next 
few  years.  In  the  field  of  Hebrew  and  cognate 
learning,  the  problem  Is  most  acute.  Our  aim 
should  be  to  attract  the  best  outstanding 
graduate  students,  Jew  and  non-Jew,  from 
all  over  the  world,  and  eq>eciaUy  from  the 
United  States,  for  this  program. 

This  point  was  emphasized  to  me  in  a 
recent  letter  by  the  noted  bist<M'lan  of  Ox- 
ford. Professes  CecU  Roth,  who  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  History, 
Queens  College  in  New  York.  He  writes:  "The 
interest  in  Jewish  studies  In  the  universities 
and  colleges  all  over  the  country  Is  rapidly 
increasing,  as  I  myself  am  constantly  ex- 
periencing .  .  .  But  where  are  the  teachers 
to  come  from?  Although  I  myself  are  strongly 
conservative.  I  can  see  no  reason  whatso- 
evw  why  they  should  necessarily  be  tradi- 
tional Jews  of  whatever  complexion,  still  less 
why  they  should  have  a  rabbinical  back- 
ground (as  Is  today  almost  Invariably  the 
case),  nor  Indeed  why  adequately  trained 
people  should  necessarily  be  Jews.  But  where 
are  they  to  obtain  their  training?  Obviously, 
only  m  a  'secular'  Institution  devoted  to 
'Hebrew  and  cognate  studies.'  So  the  oppor- 
tunities open  before  you  at  The  Dropsie 
College  are  immeasurable." 

TRAINING    IN    MANUSCRIPTS 

The  area  of  training  of  scholars  for  re- 
search in  the  Jewish  field  is  another  signifi- 
cant undertaking  for  The  Dropsie  College. 
There  are  so  many  phases  to  be  Investigated 
to  add  to  the  ever-strengthening  fountain 
of  learning,  that  we  must  expand  the  field 
of  research.  Take  the  areas  of  manuscrips 
alone.  It  is  both  a  means  for  training  schol- 
ars, as  well  as  a  broad  area  of  research.  The 
mission  of  all  universities  and  colleges,  and 
especially  The  Dropsie  CoUege,  Is  to  pro- 
duce men  devoted  to  thinking  and  contem- 
plation— Jtist  to  be  able  to  brood  over  the 
secret  of  grave  sentences  though  involving 
the  past  may  decide  for  us  the  fate  of  our 
present  and  futiire. 

Havelock  Ellis  in  hU  book,  The  Dance 
of  LUe,"  asks  what  does  the  sciUptor  do 
when  he  contemplates?  and  he  answers: 
"The  sculptor  sees  a  line  crooked  that  ought 
to  be  straight,  a  curve  where  it  shouldn't 
be,  to  lltUe  Ught  here,  to  much  shadow  there. 
He  takes  a  chisel  and  hammer  and  shapes 
the  block  of  marble  into  a  form  of  l>eauty." 

Similarly,  the  late  Professor  Solomon 
Schechter  wrote:  "The  student  who  has  never 
undergone  the  discipUne  given  by  the  editing 
of  an  ancient  text  or  the  writmg  of  a  serious 
commentary  to  an  ancient  classic,  where  the 
smaUest  detail  has  its  meaning,  and  where 
even  the  blunders  of  the  Scribe  convey  at 
times  moet  starUing  lessons,  will  never  ac- 
quire that  sense  of  responsibility  and  scien- 
tific conscience  which  alone  go  to  make  the 
real  scholar. 

"Every  discovery  of  an  ancient  document 
giving  evidence  of  a  bygone  world  la  an  act 
or  resurrection  in  miniature.  The  past  sud- 
denly rushes  In  upon  you  with  all  its  Joys 
and  woes!  And  there  Is  a  spark  of  a  human 
soul  like  yours  which  comes  to  light  again, 
after  a  disappearance  of  centuries,  pleading 
for  sympathy  and  mercy. 

"Tou  dare  not  neglect  the  appeal  and  slay 
this  soul  again  unless  you  choose  to  become 
another  Cain.  Tou  must  be  the  keejjer  of  your 
brother  and  give  him  a  fair  learning.  You 
pray  with  him  If  he  happens  to  be  a  Uturglst. 
Tou  grieve  with  him  If  the  impress  left  by 
him  In  yotir  mind  Is  that  of  suffering.  It  is 
these  fresh  contributions  and  the  oi>ening 
of  new  sources  with  the  new  currents  they 
create,  that  keeps  the  Intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual atmosphere  in  uniform  and  Impart  to  it 
life  and  vigor." 

BAEUIEVAL    PHILOSOPBT 

Or,  take  another  field,  that  of  medieval 
Hebrew  phUosophy.  Long  ago,  the  distin- 
guished scholar.  Professor  Harry  A.  Wolfson 
of  Harvard  Umverslty,  wrote  the  following 
words  which  are  so  true  today:  "It  is  a  strik- 
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Ing  fact  tbat  Hebrew  la  richer,  In  quaUty  U 
not  In  quantity,  than  any  other  literature  of 
the  world  In  worlca  pertaining  to  medieval 
philoeophy.  Hebrew  phlloeophic  literature 
contain*  translations  of  all  the  eosentlal  phll-  , 
osopblcal  works  In  Arabic,  most  of  which  are 
no  longer  extant  In  the  original.  It  also  has 
Indirect  translations  from  the  Greek;  of 
those,  too,  some  of  the  originals  are  not  ex- 
tant. It  has  also  valuable  translations  from 
the  Latin,  for  our  medieval  sages  were  not 
averse  to  translating  Into  Hebrew  whatever 
they  considered  of  Importance  In  the  writing 
of  the  Christian  scholastics.  And  finally, 
among  vthese  unpublished  manuscripts  are 
many  original  works  of  hlg^h  distinction.  All 
of  these  'buried  treasures'  are  of  the  utmost 
Importance  for  the  history  of  medieval 
thought  in  general  and  for  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  Intellectual  history  of 
the  Jews  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

"Medieval  philoeophy  Is  one  phUosophy 
written  In  three  languages,  Arabic,  Hebrew 
and  Latin,  and  among  these  Hebrew  holds  the 
central  and  most  Important  position.  In  it,  we 
have  the  full  efflorescence  of  Arabic  thought 
and  the  bud  of  much  of  scholasticism.  It  is  in 
the  Interest  of  general  culture  and  general 
scholarship  that  these  hidden  Hebrew 
treasures  should  be  brought  to  Ught,  care- 
fully edited,  for  the  time  will  come  when  the 
history  of  philosophy,  medieval  as  well  as 
early  modem,  will  have  to  be  radically  re- 
written, and  rewritten  it  will  be,  as  soon  as 
the  contents  of  these  writings  become  more 
widely  known." 

mXWBITING  jrWISH  HISTOBT 

'  Permit  me  to  touch  on  another  Intellectual 
dlaclpUne — Jewish  history.  It  needs  to  be 
rewritten,  reinterpreted  and  retold,  because 
all  hlstoilea  have  to  be  rewritten  from  time 
to  time  In  flew  of  new  discoveries  and  new 
developments.  But  In  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  two  great  episodes  occurred,  the 
holocaust  and  the  reeetabhshment  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  The  two  are  closely  related. 
But  the  State  of  Israel  exists  alongside  the 
largect  and  wealthiest  Jewish  Diaspora  com- 
munity of  all  times,  that  of  America,  based 
on  demodwtlc  principles  and  the  principles 
of  cultural  and  religious  pluralism.  This  Is  a 
new  phenomenon  in  Jewish  experience.  Its 
meaning  and  potentiality  must  be  properly 
recorded  and  researched  to  be  Interpreted 
and  undentood.  These  and  many  other  new 
vistas  are  open  for  the  scholarly  investigator 
and  for  a  place  of  research  and  learning  such 
as  Ths  Dfopsle  CX>Uege  can  become,  a  center 
tbat  will  aerre  as  a  storage  house  and  soiirce 
of  Judaism,  of  fresh  Intellectual  Jewish  con- 
tent to  nourish  them  and  supply  their  needs. 
It  win,  at  the  same  time,  achieve  another 
purpose— It  will  also  help  to  replenish  and 
to  replace  the  declining  generation  of  Jewish 
scholars  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  with  an 
Indigenous  group  of  American  Jewish  Intel- 
lectual leaders. 

DBOPSB  rUBLICATIOir  AMD  THI  JEWISH 

«i7Aami.T  axvixw 

Interlinked  with  scholarship  and  research 
are  publications  to  record  their  findings  and 
work,  as  well  as  to  form  the  basis  for  further 
endeavor.  Tlie  kind  of  publication  produced 
by  the  College  Is  evidenced  by  the  high  qual- 
ity of  its  periodical — The  JewUh  Quarterly 
Review.  We  must  be  prepared  to  expand  our 
periodicals   and   nK>nograph   publications. 

The  new  translation  and  commentaries  of 
the  Apocrypha  Uterature,  a  project  under- 
taken by  The  Dropsie  College  several  years 
ago,  Is  a  good  example  of  what  we  must  do 
along  other  Unea  to  publish  valuable  Jewish 
classics. 

The  Apocrypha  books  were  the  product  of 
that  twilight  period  which  Intervened  be- 
tween the  closing  of  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew 
Prophets  and  the  dawn  of  Christianity. 

In  sponsoring  this  project  (six  volumes 
already  published).  Th«  Dropsie  OoUeg*  b*- 
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lleves  that  It  i  rill  contribute  Immensely  to- 
wards a  beter  understanding  and  a  greater 
appreciation  at  these  Scrtptores  and  their 
significance  fo^  the  interpretation  of  both 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  religions. 

Our  rare  library  collectlcHis  and  the  new 
acquisition  of|Mlcroaim  from  the  UJS.SJt., 
hitherto  unavkllable  to  Western  scholars, 
should  help  us( enormously  to  carry  on  effec- 
tive research  $nd  investigation.  Backed  by 
the  necessary  financial  resources,  we  hope 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  learning  that  will 
attract  scholaiy  to  our  halls  of  learning  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  devote  their 
sabbaticals  lot  their  academic  work.  Thus, 
The  Dropsie  College  would  become  a  sort  of 
Kolel,  to  use  a  traditional  Hebrew  term,  a 
postgraduate  Renter  of  scholars  who  have 
achieved  distlOctlon  in  original  research  and 
at  the  same  t^e  give  oiir  student  body  an 
opportunity  tt>  be  in  contact  with  such 
learned  men  and  benefit  from  their  prox- 
imity and  Inflaence. 

We  also  hope  to  hold  scBolarly  conclaves 
to  provide  an  |Lrea  for  a  discussion  of  ques- 
tions, such  a4  Israel  and  the  Diaspora,  or 
the  ecumenical  policies  for  the  Jews  and  their 
relationship  1k>  the  Christian  world,  and 
Islam  and  Ju<|aism. 

These  ary  b»t  a  few  of  the  many  projects 
which  I  hope  The  Dropsie  College  will  project 
in  the  future'  In  order  to  play  a  dynamic 
role  in  the  llie  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion, and  thios  raise  our  Institution  to  the 
highest  pedestal  of  Hebraic  learning,  so  that 
It  might  continue  to  be  a  beacon  of  light 
for  Jewish  sctlolarsbip  the  world  over. 

My  hope  Is  to  see  at  The  Dropsie  College 
the  greatest  ccBicentration  of  spiritual  minds 
In  America  deiroted  to  Hebrew  and  cognate 
studies. 

I  am  proud  ko  be  a  partner  In  this  dream 
and  proud  to  be  a  son  of  my  Alma  Mater, 
but  greater  li  the  Joy  and  more  thrilling 
the  pleasure  1  tiat  my  Alma  Mater  la  proud 
of  me. 

Thank  you. 


Lecemher  18  ^  1967 


CoDgrestman  William  F.  Ryan  Commentt 
on  (he  Space  Program 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  j^ILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOf  SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridt^.  December  IS.  1967 

i£T.  RTAIf .  Mr.  ;^?eaker,  I  am  con- 
tinuing the  iddress  I  made  on  Decem- 
ber 15  imder  a  special  order  concerning 
the  Nation's  space  program. 

In  our  overriding  concern  for  safe- 
guarding the  rights  of  the  Individual  and 
providing  for  the  needs  of  our  citizens, 
liberals  frequently  disregard  the  import- 
ance, the  iiqpllcatiotu,  and  the  role  of 
technology  itt  our  society,  losing  sight  of 
the  technological  base  upon  which  so 
much  of  our  social  and  economic  capa- 
bility and  progress  rests.  At  the  same 
time  liberals  seldom  affect  the  outcome 
of  the  oHnpetltlon  for  public  funds  In 
which  maj(^  technology  developments 
almost  alwajs  win  over  social  programs. 
We  cannot  dhange  or  Influence  this  al- 
most Inevitable  pattern  by  Ignoring  the 
facts  or  ignoring  technology.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  persiiade  anyone  that  domestic 
needs  are  equally  or  more  Important  than 
the  space  pfogram.  for  examjde.  If  we 
do  not  first  acknowledge  the  Importance 
of  the  space  program. 


severely  cut 
Committee  on 
I  turned  with  g^ 
before  toward 


Since  I  belleVe  that  social  programs 
deserve  a  higher  priority  than  they  re- 
ceive today;  since  I  believe  that  most  of 
our  technical  programs  are  wastefully 
administered,  overfunded,  and  tend  to 
substitute  their  own  interests  for  the  na- 
tional interest;  since  I  believe  that  good 
and  advancing  technology  is  vital  to  our 
Nation  and  that  poorly  run  technyial 
programs  not  only  cost  more  than  efB- 
clent  ones  but  also  tend  to  lower  national 
standards  for  progress  in  all  areas,  I 
have  felt  a  responsibility  to  become  more 
deeply  Involved  with  the  question  of  re- 
search and  development — and  in  partic- 
ular the  spac9  program — its  role,  its 
management,  ahd  its  cost  to  society. 

During  this  budget-cutting  year,  when 
vital  domestic;  programs  were  being 
ck,  as  a  member  of  the 
cience  and  Astronautics 
eater  attention  than  ever 
le  space  program  to  ex- 
amine its  importance  and  its  place  In 
our  national  priorities.  As  long  as  public 
funds  are  spent  on  this  program,  they 
should  be  well  (Pent — so  that  the  people 
of  this  Nation  may  receive  the  greatest 
possible  benefits  from  their  Investment. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  Nation  must  have 
an  excellent  program  which  produces 
first-quality  hardware.  What  is  more, 
only  if  we  appreciate  the  benefits  of  thii 
program,  can  v>e  accurately  define  their 
limits.  Without  such  definition  of  limits, 
no  objective  and  persuasive  argument 
may  be  made  about  national  priorities 
and  the  relative  value  of  competing  pro- 
grams. I 

At  the  end  Of  this  confused  congres- 
sional year,  I  ean  say  at  least  that  the 
space  budget  is  no  longer  sacrosanct;  a 
reorientation  of  liberal  attitudes  is  be- 
ginning ;  and  Congress  has  been  moved  in 
the  direction  of  a  more  rational  and 
moderate  approach  toward  the  Nation's 
most  ambition^  and  costly  technological 
program. 


December  18,  1967 
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coMicrrracs  to  rzfcst 


Although  thd  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  concluded  Its 
hearings  on  the  Apollo  disaster  on  May 
10 — some  7  months  ago — it  has  not  yet 
managed  to  publish  a  report  on  those 
hearings  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nattoa 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee which  concluded  hearings  on  May  9. 
The  reason  tot  this  can  only  be  a  re- 
luctance to  fade  some  unpleasant  truths 
and  to  ask  some  hard  questions  that  need 
to  be  asked.  I  leel  that  people  should  be 
Informed  about  the  meaning  and  results 
of  those  hearings  concerning  our  $25 
billion  Apollo  moon  program,  so  I  have 
prepared  my  own  report.  Since  this  is 
not  an  official  committee  report,  and  is 
therefore  directed  to  my  own  constitu- 
ents, I  will  discuss  but  not  limit  myself 
to  the  Apollo  hearings. 

A  much  more  extensive  effort  is  needed 
to  even  begin  to  do  justice  to  the  subject 
of  the  Apollo  disaster.  One  Congressman 
does  not  have  the  facilities  to  undertake 
the  task  of  reMrting  in  full.  A  committee 
Is  both  better  enulpment  and  expected  to 
fulfiU  this  responsibility.  My  statemoit 
should  have  co^istituted  additional  views 
to  a  committef  report  and  is  no  substi- 
tute for  a  thoroughly  accounting.  MT 
hope,  then,  is  to  point  out  some  of  Um 


larger  Issues  which  were  revealed  by  the 
Apollo  hearings  and  to  clarify  some  of 
the  problems  which  confront  us  in  our 
space  program  and  its  relationship  to  our 
national  goals. 

APOIXO  AND  TKK  SrrTrATION  tN  BaXET 

In  addition  to  the  more  Important 
questions  of  national  priorities  and  tech- 
nology's value  to  the  Nation,  the  space 
program  is  for  most  of  us  a  fascinating 
venture.  It  symbolizes  America's  remark- 
able technological  progress  and  poten- 
tial. At  the  same  time  its  administration 
illustrates  some  of  the  more  serious  prob- 
lems of  bureaucracy  and  demonstrates 
how  a  policy  of  secrecy  can  be  harmful 
even  in  a  technical  program.  The  space 
agency — NASA — has  brought  both  pride 
and  distress  to  America  through  its  tech- 
nical successes  and  its  serious  errors  and 
unsolved  management  problems.  The 
question  tliat  Congress  has  largely 
evaded  is  whether  to  tackle  those  prob- 
lems sensibly  by  facing  them  head  on, 
or  whether  to  cover  them  up  and  riish 
headlong  in  a  continuing  race  in  space 
with  the  Russians — whatever  the  cost 
and  whatever  the  dangers. 

NASA  for  a  long  time  maintained  a 
public  image  of  opermess  and  uninter- 
rupted success.  It  was  NASA's  policy  to 
televise  the  breathtaking  manned  space 
launches,  and  it  was  our  good  fortune 
that  in  spite  of  various  hardware 
failures  and  technical  problems  no  ma- 
jor disasters  occurred  which  involved 
human  life.  On  January  27  of  this  year 
disaster  struck — taking  the  lives  of 
three  astronauts— when  the  Apollo  cap- 
sule burst  Into  flame  during  a  routine 
ground  test  at  Cape  Kennedy. 

In  the  congressional  hearings  that  fol- 
lowed, for  the  first  time  the  scope  of 
NASA's  management  problems  began  to 
unfold,  and  Congress  learned  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  information  being 
withheld.  NASA,  of  coiu*se.  is  performing 
fantastic  engineering  feats  for  which 
there  is  no  precedent.  It  is  Inevitable  that 
it  should  face  great  difficulties  and  have 
to  learn  through  trial  and  error — faUure 
and  success.  It  is  further  true  that  NASA 
grew  so  rapidly  that  it  was  not  able  to 
properly  organize  its  management.  With- 
out an  objective  acknowledgment  of 
these  facts,  it  Is  difficult  for  serious  and 
CMnplex  problems  to  be  approached  and 
solved. 

*k".^^®^  ^**  *o  disclose  to  Congress 
the  full  range  of  its  problems.  Its  record 
of  successful  undertakings  would  speak 
eloquently  for  itself.  It  Is  simply  un- 
fortanate  that  NASA's  poUcy  of  with- 
holding Information  turns  every  dis- 
co\Ta7  of  trouble  into  a  revelation  and  a 
scandalous  newspaper  headline.  But  it 
is  inexcusable  that  Congress,  which  must 
make  vast  financial  commitments  on  be- 
om  of  the  American  people,  should  be 
«pt  in  the  dark. 
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(A)  NASA'S  PLANS  AND  THB  OOOD  or  THX  NATION 

My  first  point  has  been  seeking  har- 
mony between  NASA's  plans  lod  the 
needs  and  desires  of  Americans.  I  think 
that  the  future  of  the  ^>aee  program  it- 
self will  be  very  much  Infiuenced  by  the 
success  or  faUure  of  this  quest. 

It  has  recently  been  brought  home  to 
us  with  special  force  that  the  Federal 
budget  is  finite.  NASA's  budget  is  also 
finite.  What  might  be  desirable,  viewed 
alone  by  our  space  planners,  may  lose 
Its  urgency  when  balanced  with  the  total 
needs  of  the  Nation.  Recent  events  have 
called  our  Judgment  of  national  priorities 
very  much  Into  question,  and  fiscal  pres- 
sures this  year  especially  have  forced  us 
to  seek  answers  to  that  question.  The 
space  agency  may  ultimately  lose  support 
if  it  is  overambitlous.  The  public  has 
already  begim  to  view  NASA's  ambitions 
as  greater  than  the  public  Interest.  Re- 
cent polls  show  that  the  public  finds  the 
space  program  impressive  but  overcostly 
and  Is  not  certain  about  the  desirability 
of  proceeding  or  spending  money  in  space 
at  such  a  rapid  rate. 

It  is  doubtful,  for  example,  that  Amer- 
icans today  would  assent  to  a  program 
costing  perhaps  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  to  place  a  man  on  the  planet 
Mars,  as  NASA  is  hoping  to  do  through 
development  of  the  NERVA  n  nuclear 
engine.  I  argued  repeatedly,  both  in  com- 
mittee budget  hearings  and  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House,  against  development  of 
flight  hardware  for  this  project.  At  first 
my  amendment  was  voted  down.  But 
Congress  finally  deleted  those  funds  from 
NASA's  fiscal  year  1968  appropriation. 
However,  although  the  f imds  were  finally 
denied,  NASA  had  initially  received  an 
authorization  for  NERVA  n  fiight  hard- 
ware, and  when  the  Soviet  Union  per- 
formed two  recent  space  feats,  many 
Members  of  Congress  predictably  rushed 
to  suggest  that  NASA  return  to  the  con- 
gressional committees  and  resubmit  re- 
quests for  funds  to  go  ahead  with  this 
program. 

On  August  15,  NASA  Administrator 
James  E.  Webb,  testified  before  a  House 
Appropriations  subcommittee: 


After  we  have  made  the  Iiinar  landing  we 
believe  it  woiUd  be  wlae  to  keep  the  budget 
approximately  .  .  .  where  It  la  now  or  even 
going  up  a  haU  bUUon  dollars  a  year. 


•«T  TWO  OBjxcnvia 

..fS^/'fu  ^  ^^  devoted  c6nslderable 
enort  to  the  space  program  in  order  to 
K.'"k'!?  objectives:  first,  to  bring 
w^?H  y^^^^  f^^  ambitions  into  closer 
«Sl^"l  "".*  interests  of  the  Nation,  and 
swond,  to  improve  the  management  of 
STtffi!  P'^srram  through  constructive 


I  do  not  agree  that  this  is  wise.  I  do  not 
believe  the  public  will  tolerate  a  plan  for 
escalaUng  costs— or  even  the  deliberate 
intention  to  sustain  them — without  re- 
sentment until  such  time  as  greater  fimds 
are  available  for  urgent  domestic  needs. 

Part  of  NASA's  present  difficulties  are 
related  to  an  overambitlous  and  over- 
optimistic  attitude  in  projecting  new 
plans,  with  a  greater*  emphasis  on  meet- 
ing self-imposed  deadlines  than  on  sound 
and  deUberate  progress.  While  optimism 
Is  always  gratifying,  it  is  no  substitute 
for  rational  planning.  Since  NASA  is  al- 
ready having  great  difficulty  managing 
its  enormous  tasks.  If  the  Agency's  am- 
bitions grow  imchecked,  they  may  In  the 
end  be  self-defeating  and  bring  about  a 
serious  collapse  of  the  program.  Needless 
to  say,  such  a  collapse  would  not  only 
be  a  great  loss.  It  would  cost  the  public 
a  great  deal  of  money. 


NASA  uses  the  space  race  to  create  its 
deadlines  and  inflate  Its  ambitions.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  htis  been  insufficient  at- 
tention to  the  idea  of  international  shar- 
ing of  the  costs  and  burdens  of  space 
exploration.  On  November  10  I  urged  the 
President  to  determine  that  the  space 
race  be  ended  and  that  greater  efforts 
be  made  to  Initiate  substantial  intema- 
Uonal  cooperation.  I  believe  the  public 
awaits  those  efforts. 

(B)     BCnj>ING    A    BXTTEa    PBOCKAM 

My  second  aim  has  been  to  seek  im- 
proved management.  I  have  made  a  series 
of  detailed  proposals  to  improve  NASA's 
budget  and  management  procedures  and 
have  been  critical  when  NASA's  poUcies 
were  ill  advised.  I  recommended  to  the 
Administrator  of  NASA,  to  the  commit- 
tee chairman,  and  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  NASA's  fu- 
ture budget  submissions  be  sJtered  so 
that  they  become  program  oriented.  This 
would  make  it  possible  for  Congress  to 
know  the  actual  cost  of  a  program.  The 
Budget  Director  replied  in  effect  that 
such  a  request  to  NASA  would  have  to 
be  made  by  Congress.  Yet  Congress  is  not 
likely  to  request  such  a  change  In  pro- 
cedure unless  the  public  shows  interest 
and  demands  that  kiwwledge  of  true 
costs  which  NASA's  budget  presentations 
now  obscure. 

Cun>ANCX   FaOM   TKB   NATION 

My  efforts  to  raise  the  larger  issues 
concerning  NASA  management  and  can- 
dor during  the  Apollo  hearings  drew  a 
response  from  technical  and  lay  people 
throughout  the  country,  I  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters,  documents,  and  personal 
commentaries  which  lent  substance  to 
my  intuitions  about  the  extent  of  NASA's 
internal  problems  and  to  my  sense  of  the 
public  view.  Not  cwie  commimlcation  op- 
posed further  investigation  or  criticized 
the  pressure  that  I  put  on  NASA.  On  the 
contrary,  people  were  uniformly  grateful 
to  learn  a  portion  of  the  truth  and  urged 
that  a  much  more  sweeping  investigation 
be  made.  Most  striking  was  the  approval 
not  only  of  those  who  question  the  need 
for  an  extensive  space  program  at  this 
time — but  of  those  who  strongly  favor  a 
vigorous  program  and  care  most  about 
its  ultimate  success.  Particularly  disturb- 
ing was  the  number  of  technicians  wArk- 
ing  in  the  space  program  itself  who  were 
grateful  that  some  painful  revelations 
had  begun,  and  hoped  that  this  might 
lead  to  re-evaluatlon  and  real  improve- 
ment In  program  management  and  qual- 
ity. I  learned  a  great  deal  from  their 
guidance. 

Here  I  face  great  difficulty  in  formulat- 
ing what  I  may  relate  pubUcly.  Almost  all 
of  the  knowledgeable  statements  and 
documents  that  I  received  were  proffered 
in  complete  confldeiwe— for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  informing  me  about  a  crisis  sit- 
uation and  encouraging  me  to  press  for 
further  hivestigation.  Pear  of  reprisals 
kept  the  persons  involved  from  making 
pubUc  statements  and  identifying  them- 
selves. Typical  of  this  fear  was  that  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  from  an  experienced 
high-level  emptoyee  at  a  major  NASA 
center  who  wrote : 

I  have  to  be  careful  what  I  send.  NASA 
would  fire  me  for  writing  ^ou  if  they  could 


I 
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prove  it.  This  is  one  reason  Oongreos  will  not 
get  much  iniormation  on  NASA  manage- 
ment. 

This  possibility  of  jeopardy  to  Individ- 
uals prevents  me  from  stating  directly 
some  of  the  disturbing  facts  which  were 
brought  to  m3N  attention  or  to  specify 
the  sources  from  which  they  came.  I  will, 
therefore,  attempt  to  provide  only  a 
sense  of  what  was  communicated  to  me 
by  listing  a  small  number  of  possible 
quotes  and  comments. 

COMMKNTS    raOM    WTTRIN    TMX    SPACE 
PROCBAM 

A  managerial  employee  of  many  years 
experience  was  demoted  by  NASA  on 
grounds  of  Insubordination  following  his 
criticism  of  a  contractor's  performance. 
The  employee  wrote: 

The  purpoee  of  this  letter  is  to  communi- 
cate to  you  .  .  .  problems  o<  waste.  Ineffi- 
ciency and  mismanagement  in  the  Apcdio 
Space  Program  ...  (I)  am  unable  to  accept 
complacently  practices  at  .  .  .  (tbe  NASA 
installation)  which  I  believe  to  be  contrary 
to  the  best  Interest  of  the  Space  Program  and 
the  nation. 

An  ex-North  American  Aviation  em- 
ployee wrote  of  his  action  of  some  years 
ago: 

I  directed  a  letter  to  ...  (various  top 
o<BciaIs  of)  NAA,  advising  them  that  .  .  . 
testing  and  evaluation  procedures  being  au- 
thorljwd  by  S&ID  were  not  following  the 
reoommendJitions  of  leadtllg  authorities  .  .  . 
NAA  management  refused  to  consider  my  re- 
quest and  terminated  my  employment  on 
grounds  of  insubordination. 

An  employee  was  fired  after  2  years 
with  North  American.  He  explained  that 
he  was  responsible  for  quality  control 
andaaid: 

I  made  strong  attempts  to  halt  and  correct 
the  high  percentage  of  faulty  parts. 

Eventually,  an  official  of  North  American 
gave  me  notice  of  termination  for  "violation 
of  company  poUcy." 

Two  ex-North  American  employees 
wrote: 

V7e  worked  for  2  years  as  Quality  Engi- 
neers .  .  .  We  voluntarily  terminated  our 
employment  because  we  did  not  feel  Manage- 
ment and  Supervision  would  allow  us  to 
perform  a  quality  Job  .  .  . 

A  copy  of  a  letter  to  an  important 
NASA  ofBclal  contained  many  pointed 
comments.  Among  them : 

During  my  onployment  with  NASA  .  .  . 
unsatisfactory  conditions  were  brought  to 
my  attention  and  an  elTort  was  made  to  ob- 
tain necessary  corrections  without  success 
. .  .  the  attached  sui^xjrtlng  documents  show 
serious  defldendea  which,  if  not  corrected, 
wUl  continue  to  contribute  to  failures  on  the 
ground  and  (in)  outer  space  missions,  hav- 
ing dlsastroxis  consequences. 

A  NASA  section  manager  spoke  of  his 
immediate  superior's  refusal  to  accept 
and  transmit  documents  detailing  weak- 
nesses In  safety  procedures.  He  said  of 
this: 

I  can  only  Interpret  bis  refusal  as  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  Apollo-related  vital  infor- 
mation from  reaching  NASA,  and  Apollo,  up- 
per management. . 

The  president  of  a  company  that  per- 
formed certain  services  in  connection 
with  the  Apollo  program  recounted  how 
his  ffompMiy  had  been  in  possession  of 
detrimental  Information  concerning  the 


performance  lof  North  American's  space- 
craft. He  explained  how  tlie  Information 
was  suppressed  until  NASA's  original  re- 
quirements were  lessened  and  the  unsat- 
isfactory repf  rt  was  "no  longer  relevant." 

A  man  emi^loyed  at  a  major  NASA  cen- 
ter for  3  yeaii  wrote : 

(NASA  Is)  not  likely  to  permit  the  public 
to  glimpse  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  Wash- 
ington, Houston,  Cocoa,  Kennedy  or  the  cls- 
lunar  lacuna  .  L . 

The  president  of  a  company  under 
contract  to  NASA  told  of  the  "shambles" 
at  a  NASA  canter  concerning  the  award- 
ing of  contrficts.  Giving  the  particular 
example  of  ati  award  to  "one  of  the  worst 
contractors  there,"  he  said  that  in  his 
opinion  "NASA  couldn't  afford  to  have 
any  other  contractor  come  down  here 
and  take  a  look  at  what's  going  on." 

An  employee  memo  of  some  years  ago 
was  brushed  aside  by  ofiQcials  at  a  NASA 
center.  It  outlined  problems  of  duplica- 
tion of  work,  excessive  costs,  lack  of 
inspection,  failure  to  monitor  contrac- 
tors and  inexperienced  workmen.  The 
memo  oonclttded: 

Under  strict:  NASA  monitoring  and  Inspec- 
tion it  could  save  the  Government  several 
millions  of  d<jllar8  per  year.  This  could  in- 
crease a  lot  ^Ith  (saving  us  also)  a  cable 
failure,  and  loss  of  missile  and  possible 
human  life. 

An  enginoer  working  on  the  Lunar 
Module  at  Qrumman  Aviation  said  he 
was  worried  at>out  the  program.  As  an 
example  he  cited  the  use  of  "off-the- 
shelf  equipment"  which  had  become  ob- 
solete. He  explained  that — 

There  is  n«  review  process  with  regard 
to  equipment  originally  off-the-shelf  which 
has  been  outmoded  and  was  really  not  satis- 
factory to  stak  with  .  .  .  The  way  in  which 
the  decisions_kre  made  and  the  decisions  to 
use  things  ofS-the-shelf  are  rather  horrify- 
ing. ,        | 

A  Bendix  ^orp.  employee  in  a  respon- 
sible positiotl  concerning  space  program 
safety  hazards  predicted  future  disasters 
with  the  Saturn  rocket  program  and 
doubted  that  the  astronauts  can  be  safely 
returned  from  the  moon  should  they  be 
fortunate  enough  to  arrive  safely  there. 
During  the  conversation  he  explained 
that  personnel,  responsibilities  and  con- 
tracts ai-e  s^ted  around  so  that  "no- 
body knows  what  he's 'doing" — records 
of  hazardous  incidents  are  "destroyed  or 
taken  out  of  the  files"  and  excess  per- 
sonnel are  "asleep  on  the  job."  He  said 
in  conclusion!: 

NASA  Is  awire  of  all  this.  They  just  dont 
know  how  to  run  such  a  big  program  .  .  . 
No  matter  what  contractor  they  would  have 
it  would  be  thi  same  result. 

A  former  ffASA  Section  Head  said  he 
was  not  sunirised  at  the  Apollo  tragedy. 
He  stated:    I 

Rsgardleas  \>t  what  steps  may  be  taken 
by  the  preseqt  NASA  organization.  (I  pre- 
dict) further  tragedies  in  connection  with 
Apollo,  with  the  eventiial  probable  collapse 
of  the  ApoUo  program  as  we  know  it  today. 

A  1966  note  from  a  NASA  Quality  Di- 
rector to  Dr.  von  Braun  discussed  the  In- 
vestigation ^f  a  recurring  problem  of 
RCA  compter  failures  in  the  Saturn 
rocket  program.  It  said: 
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Resting  of  the  board  aascm- 

performed  by  R.C-A.  prior 

,  If  this  protection  had  been 

be  no  major  problem 


Qualification 
bly  .  .  .  was  nol; 
to  production 
ai^Iled,  there  ^tUd 
today. 

An  internal  NASA  memorandum  dated 
in  1966  reported  on  a  Quality  Control  In- 
vestigation an  the  facilities  of  two 
Saturn  contractors — Electronic  Com- 
munication,  Injc.  and  the  Martin  Co.  It 
said: 

Support  preseiitly  provided  is  inadequate 
to  assure  acqiUsition  of  acceptable  quality 
manufactured  hardware. 

After  listing  several  examples  of  poor 
workmanship  and  failure  to  follow  prop- 
er procedures,  ^le  report  concluded : 

Closer  surveillance  must  be  maintained 
over  these  contractors  ...  in  order  to  assure 
flight  worthlnesk  of  these  mission  critical, 
complex  articles.! 

A  NASA  QC  (Quality  Control)  Un- 
satisfactory Condition  Report  referred  to 
the  building  uled  to  check  and  operate 
GSE — ground  support  equipment — for 
Gemini  spacecraft  operations.  The  re- 
port, dated  Mfy  18,  1966,  included  the 
following  headings : 

Item  name — Cryogenic  building  jtl  .  .  . 
Crltlcallty  Code-^-MaJor  .  .  .  Reason  for  re- 
port— Quality  problem  .  .  .  Probable  cause: 
Poor  workmanship  and  shop  practices  used 
by  Bendlz,  support  contractor,  and  very  little 
or  no  Bendls  QC  support. 

AA  official  KASA  quality  review  doc- 
ument of  some  time  ago  was  sent  which 
included  these  comments: 

NAA  and  Oniitiman  do  not  have  a  Qualifi- 
cation Test  Plai  for  OSE  (Ground  Support 
Equipment)  .  .  .  reUabillty  of  all  GSE  it 
very  low  .  .  .  QSC  is  purchased  through  MSC 
(Manned  Spacect«ft  Center) ,  Houston,  with- 
out proper  Input  from  Engineering  to  the 
concerned  ContSactlng  Officer  .  .  .  This  hu 
resulted  in  .  .  ..  rejecting  approximately  18 
miUion  of  approKlmately  $12  million  or  GSE 
submitted. 

Later  the  doc  ument  said : 
Unit   End-IteU   Specifications   are  being 
written  by  NAA  after  unit  is  manufactured. 

In  referenc^  to  reducing  standards 
when  acceptance  tests  are  unsuccessful, 
the  doctmient  continued: 

In  many  cases  the  original  design  intent  li 
compromised  in  favor  of  schedule  require- 
ments. 


halve 


Here  we  halve  a  small  sampling  of 
opinion  and  program  ratings  from  inside 
the  space  program.  It  is  sad  to  note  that 
employees  are  discouraged  and  fearful, 
both  for  themselves  and  for  the  program 
as  a  whole.  Cootractors  are  skeptical  of 
NASA's  management  and  officials  of 
NASA  are  gretitly  concerned  about  the 
low  level  of  contractor  performance  and 
the  rate  of  hardware  failure. 

COICMXNTS    FBOIC    OUTSmZ    EXPERTS 

Of  course,  Mr.  J.  L.  Atwood,  president 
of  North  American  Aviation,  stated  on 
May  4:  I 

It  must  be  recognized  that  problems  of  tliii 
kind  are  encountered  in  almost  all  large. 
complex  developmental  programs. 

It  la  a  naturfil  response,  then,  to  won- 
der how  techqiclans  outside  of  NASA's 
space  prognmul  viewed  the  Apollo  spec- 
tacle. Again  the  information  I  received 
was  very  revealing. 

A  retired  power  electrical  engineer 
from  Hawaii  (boke  of  the  death  of  the 
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three  astronauts  as  "  a  s^iastly  engineer- 
ing misfeasance."  To  the  claim  that  the 
fire  hazard  was  unforeseeable  he  stated: 
This  Is  not  a  supportable  fact.  Tht  top- 
flight engineers  in  charge  of  the  electrical 
part  of  the  program  were  remiss  in  not  fore- 
seeing that  an  oxygen  atmosphere  represents 
an  extreme  hazard.  Just  as  power  and  indus- 
trial engineers  recognize,  and  guard  against, 
hazards  in  explosive  and  highly  flammable 
surroundings. 

A  building  and  zoning  superintendent 
from  the  State  of  Washington  declared: 

If  they  had  just  Ulked  to  any  Building 
CJode  Official  .  .  .  they  would  have  readily 
learned  they  had  a  built-in  Are  trap  in  the 
spacecraft  ...  It  looks  to  me  they  snuffed 
out  three  lives  due  to  negligence — three  of 
the  finest. 

A  designer  for  the  Boeing  Co.  wrote: 
NAA  and  NASA  are  both  to  blame  .  .  . 
PAA  requires  that  any  military  or  dvll  air- 
craft be  fitted  with  escape  hatches  that  can 
be  opened  InstanUy  .  .  .  regardless  of  the 
flight  condition  .  .  .  (this  includes)  aircraft 
stationary  on  the  ground  before  take-off. 

A  member  of  an  eastern  State  motor 
vehicle  research  organization  wrote: 

In  the  April  10,  1967,  issue  of  the  New 
Toi*  Times  an  excerpt  of  the  ApoUo  In- 
vestigating Board's  Report  states  in  Section 
b,  and  I  quote  "ClrciUt  breakers  and  other 
Interrupting  devices  cannot  act  rapidly 
enough  to  prevent  an  arc."  The  statement 
should  read.  "Circuit  breakers,  etc..  on  the 
ApoUo  304  were  inadequate  and  not  designed 
to  prevent  arcing." 

He  later  said: 

Particularly  distressing  was  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Interior  of  the  spacecraft.  It  read 
more  like  a  peon's  shack  in  Nicaragua  with 
•xpoKd  plumbing,  wires,  etc.  It  certainly  did 
not  appear  as  a  sophisticated  spacecraft. 

A  feUow  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  wrote : 

It  seems  doubtf  lU  to  me  that  several  basic 
and  essential   principles   of  sound   research 
and  develc^ment  have  been  followed  prop- 
erly ..  .  Successful  scientific  investigation  la 
not  oony)«ttble  with  poUUcs.  profits  or  haste. 

I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  which  said : 

In  my  professional  career  of  some  35  years 
in  the  geological  sciences,  which  Included 
an  phsMs  of  RSdD  (research  and  develop- 
mmt).  I  learned  that  it  is  only  too  easy  and 
mnerent  to  the  system,  for  even  the  beet  of 
f^  groups  gradually,  and  unknowingly,  to 
oecome  self-satisfied,  non-objective,  and  in- 
efflclent  without  the  benefit  of  occasional  re- 
jwro  by  qualified  outside  parties.  NASA  has 
ita^  '*^'^***    ''^    studied,    but   only    by 

A  physical  chemist  from  California 
blamed  NASA  top  administration  for 
severe  negligence  and  worried  that  a  lack 
Of  criticism  will  lead  to  further  deaths 
He  pointed  out: 

Tm  present  report  on  NAA  defldendea  re- 
a^  as  much  on  NASA  as  on  the  contractor 
•mce  It  Is  obvious  that  there  was  not  an 
•W2?*te  supervision  of  the  contractor's 
^  k;*?'."  authorities  m  NASA  set  the 
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gram  .  .  .  regardless  of  how  much  money 
Congress  doles  out. 

A  consulting  engineer  from  Wlsomstn 
wrote: 

Our  entire  engineering  profession  U  suffer- 
ing from  a  lack  of  honest  reporting  of  de- 
ficiencies and  failures  in  the  newer  tech- 
nologies, and  this  U  giving  the  people  the 
erroneous  impression  that  everything  is  going 
well,  until  we  encounter  a  major  tragedy. 

It  is  striking  to  note  that  not  one  of 
the  letters  I  received  suggested  tolerance 
or  sympathy  for  the  problems  encoim- 
tered  by  NASA  and  its  contractor.  Not 
one  technician  Inside  the  program  or 
from  a  related  field  tried  to  make  ex- 
cuses for  NASA  and  suggest  that  the  dif- 
ficulties may  have  been  unavoidable. 
They  were  a  stem  jury — single-minded 
In  charging  NASA  with  negligence  and 
full  responsibility. 


We  here  In  n<Mlda  close  to  Cape  Kennedy 
.  .  .  have  long  expected  things  worse  than 
that  to  occur. 

We  see  then  that  Insiders  and  out- 
siders, experts  and  laymen  alike,  were 
of  one  voice  in  condemning  the  condi- 
tions that  led  to  the  Apollo  fire.  It  is 
significant  that  we  have  heard  approval 
of  the  status  quo  only  from  spokesmen 
of  top  management  in  the.  Agency  and 
industry — those  who  have  a  direct  stake 
in  maintaining  the  status  quo — whose 
reputations  and  business  Interests  are 
Involved. 

CAN90B    AMD    NASA'S   KXACmMf   TO    CUTICISIC 


COMMZNTS   raOIC   THS   UlT   rtTBLXC 

Perhaps  saddest  of  all  was  the  com- 
mentary of  the  lay  public.  They  were 
shocked  and  hurt  and  sincerely  worried 
and  skeptical  about  the  space  program. 
They  were  uniform  in  their  gratitude 
that  a  part  of  the  truth  had  been  re- 
vealed and  in  encouraging  further  dis- 
closures. Their  letters  also  revealed  an 
attempt  to  imderstand  the  tragedy  in 
their  own  terms.  They  reasoned  as  fol- 
lows. 

An  80-year-old  woman  from  Missouri 
had  been  employed  for  9  years  in  the  de- 
livery rooms  of  the  Independence  Hos- 
pital. She  wrote: 

There  were  oxygen  tanks  in  each  room — 
and  oxygen  piped  thru  the  walls  from  out- 
side. Nurses  were  not  allowed  to  wear  nylon 
slips  on  duty,  lest  a  spark  cause  an  explo- 
sion. Imagine  my  horror  when  I  read  In 
the  Kansas  City  Star  that  the  couches  of  the 
astronauts  were  nylon  covered  and  there 
were  nylon  curtains  In  the  capsule  where  Uve 
oxygen  was  tised.  My  horrified  reaction  was 
"Oh  No!  I" 

A  Florida  resident  felt  that  present 
problems  are  not  new.  His  memory  of 
NASA  history  produced  the  following 
commoit: 

In  1980.  Rocketdyne,  a  division  I  believe 
of  North  Amwlcan,  was  given  the  preference 
In  the  selection  of  the  original  booster  en- 
gine in  competition  with  the  United  Air- 
craft and  one  other  Company.  At  that  time 
Rocketdyne  was  far  behind  the  others  in 
their  development  of  the  state  of  the  art 
but  by  submitting  a  "lower  price"  won 
the  award  which  in  price,  through  the  ex- 
pedient of  "engineering  changes"  has  far 
exceeded  anything  ever  imagined. 

An  attorney  in  Texas  wrote : 

The  same  thing  caused  the  Apollo  catas- 
trophy  as  that  which  happened  to  the  Sub- 
marine Thresher — poor  workmanship  . 
poor  wiring  in  the  space  ahlp  was  of  the 
same  quality  as  the  welding  on  the  patch 
put  on  the  hull  of  the  Thresher. 


A  technical  consultant  from  the  Mid- 
■est  wrote: 

,n^^  ^°  standards  to  keep  up  with    no 

tte  wntractor  can  afford  to  be  arrogant  and 

fw^A.-ii.^  ™°'"®  "^  conceivable  that 
™™« tragedies  wlU  occur  In  the  space  pro- 


A  woman  from  Colorado  quoted  con- 
flicting testimony : 

One  said  the  craft  was  on  self-electrlclty 
the  other  said  It  was  outside,  or  white  room 
electrical  supply.  The  didn't  even  get  their 
stories  straight  to  give  to  the  public.  None 
ot  it  was  necessary  or  an  unavoidable  acci- 
dent In  my  UtUe-taxpayer-oplnlon. 

A  View  encountered  several  times  from 
areas  surrounding  NASA  Installations 
held  that — 


It  is  essential  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  criticism  that  NASA  has  received 
and  NASA's  reaction.  There  can  be  no 
argument  that  improvement  In  NASA's 
management  procedures  was  needed 
NASA  Itself  admitted  this  after  the 
Apollo  fire  and  initiated  some  internal 
corrective  actions.  However,  during  the 
House  and  Senate  hearings  on  the  Jan- 
uanry  27  Apollo  tragedy,  when  commit- 
tee members  attempted  to  ascertain  in 
detail  the  nature  of  NASA's  problems 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  might  af- 
fect the  future  of  the  space  program. 
great  difficulty  arose  and,  for  the  most 
part,  NASA  witiiheld  the  information. 
Since  the  hearings  NASA  has  not  OMn- 
plied  with  requests  for  a  better  flow  of 
information  to  committee  members  and 
greater  candor  In  its  dealings  with  Con- 
gress. Instead,  the  space  agency  has  re- 
sponded by  trying  to  label  serious  inquiry 
as  hostile  action,  'me  effect  is  to  bring 
congressional  Investigation  down  to  the 
level  of  a  clash  of  persMialities  and  has 
resulted  In  agency  attacks  on  the  inte- 
grity of  Members  of  Congress.  Worst  of 
all,  NASA,  Instead  of  facing  Its  difficulties 
squarely  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
them,  has  attempted  to  shift  blame  to 
Congress  for  its  problems. 

One  such  misdirection  of  NASA's 
energies  was  seen  in  a  hastily  called  press 
conference  on  October  5,  to  which  the 
Administrator  had  top  NASA  officials  and 
industrial  executives  fiown  from  all  over 
the  country  to  help  him  suggest  that  my 
criticism  of  the  space  program  repre- 
sented sensationalism  and  destructive- 
ness.  Mr.  Webb,  the  NASA  Administra- 
tor, on  that  occasion  characterized  my 
efforts  to  crack  through  the  information 
barrier  as  attempts  "to  make  a  sensa- 
tional item  for  the  front  page  of  a  news- 
paper," and  said  that  by  this  criticism 
"you  are  contributing  to  the  destruction 
of  a  system  which  involves  American  in- 
dustry and  the  governmental  system." 

The  background  of  this  event  is  rather 
enlightening.  On  August  1, 1  had  written 
a  letter  to  the  Administrator  renewing 
my  request  for  accurate  and  up-to-date 
program  status  reports.  In  particular  I 
voiced  my  concern  about  the  H-I  and 
J-2  engines— part  of  the  Apollo  booster 
package— and  to  underscore  the  serious- 
ness of  my  request  I  quoted  from  an  un- 
publicized  letter  dated  February  15,  1967 
from  Dr.  Wehner  von  Braun,  Director  of 
NASA's  MarshaU  Space  Plight  Center  to 
the  president  of  the  Rocketdyne  Division 
of  North  American  Aviation.  It  appears 
that  until  then  NASA  did  not  know  that 
anyone  was  aware  of  Dr.  von  Braun's  let- 
ter or  the  problem  to  wliich  it  referred. 
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The  stitmgly  worded  letter  stated  that 
there  was  an  unacceptable  amount  of 
error  in  connection  with  the  two  rocket 
engines  and  concluded : 

These  axe  yoxir  engines  wMcb  are  going  to 
cause  us  a  serious  accident  If  tbla  situation 
Is  allowed  to  continue. 

Pr<Mn  many  telephone  requests,  I 
finally  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Webb  6 
wedEs  later  on  September  14.  The  re- 
quested status  reports  were  not  included, 
the  matter  of  the  engines  was  lightly 
passed  over  as  a  minor  problem,  and  cer- 
tain misleading  statements  were  made 
by  the  Administrator  concerning  the 
origins  and  risks  of  NASA  "sdl-up"  test- 
ing procedures  which  attempted  to  blame 
Congress  In  advance  should  there  be 
any  mishap  with  the  Saturn  V — ^Apollo 
booster — ^rocket  shot  a  month  hence. 
Upsetting  as  this  was,  I  said  nothing  of 
the  matter  imtU  after  Mr.  Webb  testified 
In  a  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee hearing  on  September  28  and  reiter- 
ated his  stale  and  unfounded  charge  that 
insuffldoit  funding  through  the  years 
had  Iwld  back  the  program  and  contrib- 
uted seriously  to  the  possibility  that  the 
moon  goal  would  not  be  met.  There  was, 
of  course,  no  mention  of  the  continuous 
parade  of  technical  failures  and  devel- 
opment difficulties,  some  of  which  were 
r^Torted  in  the  press  and  the  technical 
Journals,  that  were  daily  forcing  new 
postponements  of  scheduled  tests. 

It  Is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  NASA 
had  estimated  roughly  a  cost  of  $20  bil- 
lion to  get  tis  to  the  moon,  and  aa  the 
date  of  Mr.  Webb's  testimony  had  already 
received  nearly  $25  biUicMi  for  that  pro- 
gram. Last  year  NASA's  entire  budget 
request  was  funded  by  more  than  90  per- 
cent. No  other  civilian  agency  has  had 
such  faithful  annual  support  from  C!on- 
gress  which,  prior  to  fiscal  year  1968,  had 
funded  $27.8  UUlon  of  the  $28.9  billion 
NASA  had  requested  since  1959. 

I  prep(u«d  a  speeidi  for  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  ttie  afternoon  of  October  5  re- 
iterating the  serloiis  problem  involved  in 
NASA's  lack  of  candor  about  program 
status  and  T"<^ki"g  public,  as  evidence, 
the  text  of  the  February  15.  1967,  Von 
Braun  letter.  News  of  my  speech  was  car- 
ried that  day  In  the  early  morning  edi- 
tions of  the  press.  NASA's  press  con- 
ference took  place  the  same  afternoon  in 
the  NASA  auditorium  In  lieu  of  the  re- 
quested status  reports. 

CMxncm.  AMo  nxxDOM  or  imvobmation 

It  would  be  well  to  remember  that 
NASA's  attitude  toward  public  scrutiny 
did  not  arise  with  the  disclosure  of  the 
Von  Braun  letter,  or  even  with  the  un- 
happy revelations  of  the  Apollo  hearings. 
It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Webb  felt  be- 
trayed that  the  subject  of  the  Apollo  fire 
was  made  known  at  all  when  he  said  on 
April  10,  the  first  day  of  the  House  Apollo 
hearings: 

The  iaeue  here  Is  .  .  .  whether  the  United 
States  can  conduct  an  open  program  where 
everything  that  happens  in  any  factor  gets 
In  the  newspapers. 

This  \&,  of  course,  an  intolerable  posi- 
tion in  light  of  the  advertised  difference 
between  America's  "open"  program  and 
Russia's  secrecy.  It  is  certainly  not  ac- 
ceptable to  have  the  American  people  and 
their  R^iresentatives  In  Congress  be- 
lieve that  they  are  fully  informed  when 


In  fact  they  ai  e  not.  Worse  yet.  It  appears 
that  news  ab^ut  the  qmcc  program  has 
been  carefullt  managed  in  the  past,  and 
this  has  hadwie  effect  of  deceiving  Mem- 
bers of  Congtess  about  the  true  nature 
of  some  cf  NASA's  budget  requests  and 
the  importance  of  Congress'  decisions. 

The  problem  is  not  merely  an  over- 
optimistic  iiresentation  of  program 
status.  It  goes  much  deeper  than  that, 
having  ImpUoations  for  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  Information  in  a  democratic 
society  and  the  power  of  Congress  to  in- 
vestigate adequately  and  represent  the 
interests  of  the  American  people.  I  refer 
in  particular  to  the  sequence  of  events 
surroundings  a  report  by  NASA's  Apollo 
program  director.  Gen.  Samuel  Phillipe 
in  December  1965,  concerning  the  opera- 
tions of  Nor^  American  Aviation,  the 
prime  Apollo  contractor. 

This  repori  following  an  Intensive  in- 
vestigation by  top  NASA  personnel, 
showed,  among  other  things,  how  the 
taxpayer  was  being  blatantly  over- 
charged. It  aBid.  for  example.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  S-n  booster  program: 

NAA's  estimate  of  the  total  10  stage  pro- 
gram has  more  than  tripled.  These  increases 
have  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  redtctlona  In  hardware. 

In  reference  to  the  Apollo  «>acecraft 
program  it  said: 

The  final  (itist)  estimate  does  not  repre- 
sent, either  In  tasks  to  be  done  or  In  resources 
required,  the  legitimate  program  reqtUre- 
ments  as  Judged  by  the  program  manager, 
but  repreeenti  total  work  and  dollars  re- 
quired to  sunxxt  a  level  of  effort  within 
S&ID.  I 

In  commetiting  on  North  American's 
"Ability  To  Meet  Commitments."  it  said: 

NASA  has  been  feared  to  accept  sUi^Mgea 
In  key  mllestace  accomplishments,  degrada- 
tion In  hard^re  performanoe,  and  increas- 
ing costs. 

Clearly  thl  puMlc  is  entitled  to  know 
how  its  monfy  is  being  spent.  Yet  NASA 
withheld  the  report— first  attempting  to 
deny  its  exljitence  and  then  refusing  to 
produce  the  oocument  itself.  NASA  failed 
to  meet  its  obligations  luider  the  statute 
which  created  NASA  and  wliich  pro- 
vides: 

Inf  ormatloa  obtained  or  developed  by  the 
Administrator  in  the  performanoe  of  hi* 
functions  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
Inspection — 

And  provl(  es  further  that — 

Nothing  In  the  act  ahall  authorise  the 
withholding  liy  the  Administrator  from  the 
duly  authorized  commltteee  of  the  Congress. 

NASA's  Administrator  tried  to  defend 
his  action  ih  withholding  the  Phillips 
report  by  referring  to  a  statute — title  18, 
United  States  Code,  section  1905 — which 
he  said  restrained  him  under  threat  of 
penalty  from  divulging  confidential  in- 
formation atiout  a  contractor. 

I  believe  it  would  be  useful  to  set  the 
record  straifht  concerning  this  statute, 
"ntle  18,  United  States  Code,  section  1905. 
is  designed  to  prevent  a  Government  em- 
ployee from  stealing,  selling,  or  giving  out 
trade  secrets  or  financial  information 
that  he  is  no^  authorized  to  give  out.  The 
statute  provides: 

Such  employee  who  makes  known  to  any 
extent  not  authorized  by  law  any  infonna- 
tlon  coming  lo  him  in  the  course  of  his  em- 


ployment or  offloial  duties  .  .  .  which  in- 
formation concerns  or  relates  to  the  trade 
secrets,  processes,  operations,  style  of  work  or 
apparatus,  or  to  the  Identity,  confidential 
statistical  data,  amount  or  source  of  any  in. 
oome,  profits,  loeaes,  or  expenditures  of  any 
person,  firm  .  .  .ior  pertnits  any  income  re- 
turn or  copy  thereof  or  any  book  containing 
any  abstract  .  .  .[to  be  seen  or  examined  by 
any  persons  eicfpt  as  provided  by  law— 
(Itallc  added) 

Shall  be  sub. 
ment  or  both 

It  seenls  clei 
not  apply  to 
who  is  both  au 
law  to  make 
program  avi 


to  fine  or  imprison- 


that  this  statute  does 
NASA  Administrator 
orlzed  and  obligated  by 
rmatlon  about  the  space 
ie  to  the  pubUc  and  to 
respond  to  requests  for  Information  by 
memt>ers  of  tbie  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

The  situation  was  unfortunately  made 
worse  when  J.JL.  Atwood,  president  of 
North  American  Aviation,  to  whom  the 
report  had  been  sent  by  General  Phillips 
with  a  covering  letter  dated  December  19, 
1965,  testified  uhder  oath : 

General  Phillip  has  not  given  us  a  copy 
of  any  report. 

A  crisis  of  (Confidence  about  NASA's 
candor  has  bee^  developing  which  is  per- 
haps the  deepest  threat  to  support  of  the 
space  program.  Only  an'  appreciation  of 
the  full  extent  of  the  challenges  and 
difficulties  confronting  the  space  agency 
can  prepare  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  for  a  mature  approach  to  any 
failures  or  dls*stav  which  may  follow. 
And  certainly,  if  there  Is  any  Importance 
whatever  to  the  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  otily  open  avowal  of  uncer- 
tainties can  mitigate  the  propaganda 
effect  of  any  future  American  failures  in 
its  space  program. 

CAinKMi  AND  rrs  kftsct  on  fkooram  qcalitt 

It  is  not  onl^  in  terms  of  public  con- 
fidence and  freedom  of  Inlormation  that 
the  issue  of  candor  is  Important.  Sup^ 
presslon  of  dl^Bcultles  adversely  affects 
the  space  progfam  itself.  NASA  h&s  said, 
in  effect,  do  iiot  bring  up  these  ugly 
tilings — let  us  $et  on  with  our  business. 

This  is  a  disastrous  attitude  as  was 
seen  during  the  congressional  hearings. 
Extraordinary  problems,  which  had  been 
brewing  for  years  at  the  plant  of  Uw 
prime  Apollo  contractor  were  clearly  de- 
lineated in  the  Phillips  report  of  Decem- 
ber 19, 1965.  Prom  tills  report  we  learned 
that  many  of  the  same  problems  showed 
up  again  unsolved  in  NASA's  Apollo  Re- 
view Board  report  IS  months  later  as 
background  conditions  for  the  Apollo 
fire.  The  exi^nce  of  these  problems 
oould  only  ha^  continued  without  chal- 
lenge and  uprdar  in  circumstances  where 
the  tnrth  was  sufficiently  suppressed. 

In  spite  of  itASA's  efforts  to  withhdd 
vital  information,  certain  facts  began  to 
emerge.  Not  ohly  were  technical  and  fi- 
nancial dlfflcuAties  with  the  prime  con- 
tractor being  jhldden,  NASA's  own  files 
had  for  several  years  prior  to  the  Apollo 
fire  contained  ^«cords  of  previous  similar 
NASA  fires  with  ensuing  investigatlwis 
and  review  Ixiard  reports,  and  detailed 
studies  about  the  extreme  fire  hazard 
in  a  space  cal^hi  filled  with  100  percent 
oxygen.  | 

An  example  was  a  NASA  fire  on  Apni 
28, 1966,  which  occurred  in  a  100-percent 
oxygen  atmosphere  in  an  altitude  cliam- 
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ber  used  to  simulate  the  interior  en- 
yironment  of  the  Apollo  command 
module  at  a  facility  in  Torrance.  Calif. 
According  to  NASA's  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Space  Committee  <»i  Febru- 
ary 7,  1967,  the  1966  review  board's 
comments  on  that  fire  included: 

No  adequate  fire  detection  or  extinguish- 
ing equipment  was  installed  in  the  test  fix- 
ture. No  written  emergency  shutdown  or  fire 
procedures  were  provided  to  the  test  opera- 
tors ....  From  the  standpoint  of  fire  control. 
Improvement  In  the  selection  of  some  ma- 
terials used  m  the  Environmental  Control 
System  and  ApoUo  Command  Module  could 
be  made  .  .  .  there  Is  a  potential  fire  hazard 
ttom  arcing  or  direct  short  circuits. 

Some  of  the  number  of  similar  NASA 
fires  resulted  in  injuries  to  personnel, 
but  fortunately  no  deaths  had  occurred. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Review 
Board  report  on  the  April  28,  1966,  fire 
with  the  Review  Board  report  on  the 
January  27,  1967,  Apollo  fire  which 
reads: 

The  test  conditions  were  extremely  haz- 
anlous  .  .  .  Adequate  safety  precautions 
were  neither  established  nor  observed  for 
this  test  ...  No  procedures  for  this  type  of 
smergency  had  been  established  either  for  the 
crew  at  for  the  spacecraft  pad  work  team  .  .  . 
Emergency  fire,  rescue  and  medical  teams 
wwe  not  In  attendance. . . .  ThU  (orygen)  at- 
mosphere presents  severe  fire  hazards  If  the 
amount  and  location  of  combustibles  In  the 
Command  Module  are  not  reetrlcted  and  con- 
trolled .  .  .  The  risk  of  fire  must  be  faced  .  .  . 

■nius,  previous  experience  with  fires 
existed.  NASA  had  as  well,  in  Its  files, 
detailed  recommendations  for  the 
"amount  and  location  of  coml>ustibles" 
in  order  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard.  Prop- 
eiiy  reviewed,  this  Information  should 
have  led  NASA  to  designate  the  fatal  test 
•I  hazardous  and  to  take  appropriate 
safety  measures.  Neither  was  done.  One 
can  only  assiune  the  information  was 
quietly  filed. 

NASA's   DinciENCIXS 


During  the  Apollo  disaster  hearhigs, 
testimony  about  the  fire,  assignment  of 
rewmsibillty,  historical  data,  and  in- 
spection and  control  procedures  was  con- 
tradictory and  evasive.  Press  reports 
about  serious  problems  at  NASA  instal- 
lations Increased  In  frequency.  The  high- 
ly critical  Baron  report— written  prior 
to  the  ApoUo  fire  by  an  onployee  of 
North  American  Aviation— began  to  take 
on  credibility  in  the  light  of  other  testi- 
mony as  weU  as  reluctant  admissions  by 
NASA  and  North  American  that  it  was 
wbstantially  correct. 

This  report,  which  was  compiled  of 
notes  made  in  1965  and  1968,  detalUng 
poor  workmanship,  lack  of  control  over 
Wjjcecraft  parts,  waste  of  fimds,  haz- 
woous  and  inadequate  test  procedures, 
™««ard  of  spedflcations,  lack  of  docu- 
nentation  and  quality  control,  preventa- 
^."S^jlents,  low  morale,  and  so  forth, 
™a«ded  various  examples  of  the  em- 
Www  8  unsuccessful  attempts  to  com- 
™™cate  with  upper  management  in  or- 
«"  to  correct  or  eliminate  hazardous 
WMUons.  In  November  1966  Mr.  Baron 

ra  ^  i!S^  ^  "**"•  o'  *»»^  »"  practice. 
^Jjorttta  thta  buUdlng  that  I  was  not  to 

SSTiw^r!!    **"*  '''^"  .•"•  Oo^i't  "top  any 
•w^ao  matter  what. 


On  April  11, 1966,  Mr.  Baron  had  writ- 
ten: 

We  wUl  end  up  In  deep  trouble. 

The  ApoUo  Review  Board  report  Itself 
was  a  devastating  indictment  of  poor 
workmanship,  poor  quaUty  control,  lack 
of  adequate  Inspection  and  safety  pro- 
cedures, and  inadequate  contractor 
supervision.  Typical  of  its  conclusions 
were  these  excerpts  from  its  findings  and 
determinations : 

Established  requirements  were  not  followed 
with  regard  to  the  pre-test  constraints 
list  .  .  .  The  test  specification  was  released 
in  August  1966  and  was  not  updated  to  in- 
clude accumulated  changes  .  .  .  Deficiencies 
Is  design,  manufacture,  installation,  rework 
and  quality  control  ej^sted  in  the  electrical 
wiring  .  .  .  These  deficiencies  created  an  un- 
necessarily hazardous  condition  and  their 
conOnuation  would  imperil  any  future 
Apollo  operations. 

An  interesting  c<Mnparison  may  be 
made  between  the  Baron  report  and  the 
Review  Board  report  with  reference  to 
NASA's  testimony  that  astronaut  safety 
had  always  been  its  primary  considera- 
tion. The  official  postflre  Review  Board 
report  stated: 

In  Its  devotion  to  the  many  dlfflcult  prob- 
lems of  space  travel,  the  Apollo  team  failed 
to  give  adequate  attention  to  certain  mun- 
dane but  equally  vital  questions  of  cr»w 
safety. 

The  discredited  preflre  Baron  report 
said: 

The  Apollo  program  is  omy  the  beginning, 
but  this  is  not  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
poor  operaUons  ...  we  should  not  compro- 
mise the  safety  of  the  astronauts  Just  f ra- 
the benefit  of  a  schedule. 

A  Striking  aspect  of  NASA's  Apollo  Re- 
view Board  report  was  that,  while  It 
faithfully  listed  many  flaws,  it  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  implication  of  its  own  severe 
criticism.  It  spoke  only  of  overt  prob- 
lems which  are  relatively  simple  to  cor- 
rect. Poor  workmanship  can  be  improved. 
A  hazardous  test  can  be  more -properly 
evaluated.  Negligence  hi  inspecUon  can 
be  eliminated.  The  ApoUo  Review  Board 
faUed  to  note  thft,  although  each  indi- 
vidual defect  can  be  corrected,  the  indict- 
ment was  so  comprehensive  and  so  mas- 
sive that  it  was  impossible  to  eecape  the 
conclusion  that  NASA's  management  of 
the  125  billion  moon  program  was  simply 
inadequate. 

Nowhere  did  the  ApoUo  Review  Board 
conclude  that  NASA  had  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  Nation  with  a  hlgh-quaUty  pro- 
gram, and  has  yet  to  prove  that  It  is  cap- 
able of  doing  so.  Nowhere  did  the  Review 
Board  discuss  faulty  management  pro- 
cedures that  allowed  so  many  errors  and 
difficulties  to  accumulate.  And  especial- 
ly, nowhere  did  the  Apollo  Review  Board 
inform  us  of  what  we  learned  with  cer- 
tainty later  on  from  the  Phillips  report 
of  1965 — that  costs  in  the  program  were 
enormously  inflated  and  out  of  control; 
that  schedules  had  slipped  beyond  rec- 
ognition; that  design  specifications  had 
beeii.<compromised,  hardware  require- 
ments reduced,  and  quality  degraded  in 
response  to  inadequate  contractor  per- 
formance. I  quote  from  General  Phillips' 
covering  letter  to  J.  L.  Atwood.  president 
of  North  American  Aviation,  when  he 
transmitted  his  report  on  December  19 
1965: 
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Kven  with  due  consideration  of  hope- 
ful signs,  I  oould  not  find  a  substantive  basis 
for  confidence  in  futiire  performance. 

It  became  so  important  to  make  Con- 
gress aware  of  these  truths  in  face  of 
NASA's  consistent  denials  that  I  warned 
NASA  that.  If  It  did  not  introduce  in 
evidence  the  suppressed  Phillips  report 
which  spelled  out  these  problems,  I  would 
publicly  release  the  report.  Perhaps 
NASA  did  not  believe  that  I  had  access 
to  this  report.  In  any  case,  NASA  did  not 
acknowledge  my  offer  that  It  retain 
charge  of  the  release  of  hiformation,  and 
on  April  29  I  made  the  -report  avaUable 
to  the  pubUc.  Through  the  PhUlips  re- 
port we  learned,  most  of  aU,  that  NASA 
had  been  aware  of  the  serious  problems 
at  North  American  Aviation  but  had 
faUed  to  do  anything  substantial  to 
either  prevent  or  correct  the  debiUtating 
conditions. 

The  foregoing  and  other  items  began 
to  suggest  that  the  space  program  is  rid- 
dled with  so  many  hitemal  difficulties 
that  accidents  are  only  to  be  expected 
and  that  there  may  yet  be  further  pre- 
ventable tragedies.  It  became  apparent 
that  confusion  and  obscurity  in  budget 
planning,  and  confusion  and  negligence 
in  supervision  of  the  ApoUo  program 
which  led  to  the  fire,  are  both  functions 
of  the  same  histitution— NASA  manage- 
ment. 

OONTINUlTt    OF    NASA's   PBOBLEIU 

Perhaps  NASA's  complacency  about 
the  deficiencies,  by  which  Congress  and 
the  pubUc  were  so  shocked,  can  be  ex- 
plained by  a  simple  statement  made  by 
Dr.  MueUer  of  NASA  before  the  Senate 
Space  Committee  on  February  27 : 

I  do  not  regard  the  performance  ot  the 
contractors  in  the  Apollo  progr«m  as  being 
any  better  or  any  worse  than  the  performance 
otf  the  contractors  in  the  Oeminl  or  in  the 
Mercury  {Mogram. 

If  true,  the  implications  of  this  com- 
ment are  extremely  grave.  Indeed,  past 
documents,  such  as  NASA's  Meroury  re- 
port of  1964.  suggest  the  general  accuracy 
of  his  statement.  The  Mercury  report  in 
language  similar  to  the  1967  Apollo  re- 
view, referred  to  the  MA-9  backup  a>ace- 
craft: 

A  total  of  720  system  or  component  discrep- 
ancies were  recorded,  of  which  628  were  dl- 
rectiy  attributed  to  a  lack  oi  satisfactory 
quaUty  ot  workmanship  .  .  .  thousa^  of 
man-hours  wm»  expended  In  testing  cali- 
bration, assembly,  and  installation  of  a 
variety  of  hardware  that  later  failed  to  meet 
performance  specifications  or  that  malfunc- 
tioned during  systems  tests  .  .  .  this  oould 
have  been  avoided  in  a  large  percentage  of 
cases  If  adequate  attention  to  detail  diirlng 
manufacture  or  through  inspection  before 
delivery  had  been  exercised. 

Poor  workmanship  and  escalating  costs 
have  existed  throughout  NASA's  history. 
NASA  management  has  never  solved 
these  problems.  Many  NASA  missions 
have  faUed.  For  example,  Grumman's 
orbiting  astronomical  observatory  is  4 
years  behind  schedule;  costs  are  four 
times  the  original  estimate ;  and  the  proj- 
ect is  yet  to  have  a  successful  launch. 
At  Grumman's  plant  In  Beihpage,  Long 
Island,  the  lunar  module  is  many  months 
behind  schedule  and  is  stiU  suffering  se- 
vere technical  problems.  Program  costs 
have  agahi  skyrocketed.  High-level  re- 
views in  the  style  of  the  Phillips  report 
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have  been  made  at  Oruzmnan  and  other 
NASA  contractors  aa  well.  To  be  sure, 
despite  numerous  requests,  these  reports, 
well   as  recent  followup  reports  at 
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North  American  Aviation,  have  not  been 
made  public  or  available  on  request  of 
congressional  committee  members. 

Despite  all  of  the  aforementioned.  It 
took  the  sacrifice  of  three  American  as- 
tronauts to  focus  national  ai;tention  on 
the  reality  of  serious  flaws  in  NASA's 
space  program.  NASA  has  k>st  its  public 
image  of  frankness.  More  important,  the 
Administrator  has  made  It  clear  that  he 
will  continue  to  reveal  only  what  he  hto- 
self  thinks  Congress  ought  to  know, 
rax  cxncicTTT^E's  wtn-TntK  in  thx  hka&tnos 

In  fairness  to  NASA,  the  House  Space 
Committee  did  not  explicitly  require 
NASA  to  be  responsive  to  questions  from 
committee  members  or  to  produce  vital 
documents  which  were  relevant  to  the 
circumstances  leading  up  to  tbe  fire.  In 
fact,  in  some  Instances  the  committee 
aided  and  abetted  NASA's  evasiveness, 
self-contradictory  statements,  and  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  the  requests  of 
individual  committee  members  for  per- 
tinent information.  Blantant  misstate- 
ments under  oath  were  ignored. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  was  sub- 
stantially unprepared  for  the  hearings. 
There  was  no  noticeable  preliminary 
committee  staff  work;  there  was  no  inde- 
pendent committee  staff  investigation  at 
Cape  Kennedy  at  the  scene  of  the  fire: 
there  was  no  independent  analysis  of  the 
findings  of  the  Apollo  Review  Board  re- 
port; no  outside  expert  opinions  were 
sought  for  the  guidance  of  committee 
members. 

Some  Members  feared  that  disclosure 
would  reveal  grave  difficulties  and  might 
harm  the  future  of  the  space  program. 
My  own  view  is  that  the  space  program 
is  in  serious  difQculty  with  its  manage- 
ment in  extensive  disarray.  There  is  a 
need  for  strong  pressure  from  Congress 
through  both  disclosure  and  stringent 
budget  control  in  order  to  force  NASA 
to  undertake  more  substantive  steps  to- 
ward self -improvement.  This  need  is  far 
more  pressing  than  any  deadlines  past, 
present,  or  future,  but  Congress  has  not 
yet  determined  to  play  this  role. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  need  for  con- 
tinued searching  inquiry,  Uie  committee 
called  Its  hearings  on  the  Apollo  fire 
to  an  early  close,  and  no  further  investi- 
gations are  planned.  I  asked  repeatedly 
for  a  renewal  of  the  hearings  In  letters 
to  the  chairman,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  In  the  press. 

On  May  4  I  asked  the  President  to 
apixdnt  a  high-level  commission  of  in- 
dependent experts  to  objectively  evaluate 
NASA  management  and  assess  the  true 
nature  of  the  problems  Involved. 

I  pointed  out  that  in  addition  to  serious 
questions  of  mismanagement,  we  had 
not  even  begim  to  scratch  the  surface  of 
another  problem,  the  intrusion  of  poli- 
tics into  a  program  that  requires  the 
utmost  In  rational  decisionmaking  and 
a  policy  of  awarding  contracts  on  the 
basis  of  technical  capability  rather  than 
political  considerations. 

All  of  these  suggestions  were  received 
quietly  and  without  action. 


this  day  some  cf  the  most  essential  ques- 
tions remain  unasked.  A  full  list  of  such 
questions  would  be  too  long  for  this  re- 
port. I  will  try  to  Indicate  Just  four  broad 
questions,  while  pointing  to  some  of  the 
reasons  for  their  urgency. 

( 1 )   KASA'S  BIXATlONSHIP  WITH  ITB  CONTRACTOBa 

The  Phillips  report  was  suppressed  by 
NASA  and  hacj  to  become  known  through 
another  sour<^.  General  Phillips  stated 
that  he  vlslte<i  North  American  Aviation 
some  eight  to  12  times  yearly  to  oversee 
Its  operatlonSL  In  attempting  to  soft- 
pedal  the  importance  of  the  Phillips  re- 
port. Mr.  Webb  testified  that  there  are 
many  similar  documents  in  NASA's  flies 
and  reports  on  at  least  two  companies 
that  are  worse. 

On  May  9  tte  Administrator  of  NASA 
was  forced  to'  reverse  his  Senate  testi- 
mony of  April  17  and  admit  that  he  ig- 
nored the  advice  of  NASA's  Source  Eval- 
uation Board '  vhlch  determined  thafr  the 
Martin  Co.  was  technically  better 
equipped  to  b^illd  the  Apollo  spacecraft. 
He  stated  thaf  his  recommendation  that 
the  contract  be  awarded  to  North  Ameri- 
can rested  on  that  company's  lower  bid. 
Yet  the  PhllliBs  report  showed  that  North 
American  Aviation's  major  energies  were 
spent  in  constant  upward  revisions  of  its 
cost  estimates.  Costs  in  the  program  had 
tripled  and  were  still  escalating  im- 
checked.  The  attempt  to  cover  up  the 
circumstances  of  the  contract  award  and 
NASA's  excessdve  protection  of  North 
American  did  nothing  to  dispel  the  aura 
of  poUtlcs  in  what  should  be  objective 
declsionmakiitg.  If  politics  is  not  the  an- 
swer, this  reflects  adversely  on  the  valid- 
ity of  the  original  bid  and  on  the  Judg- 
ment applied  In  evaluating  and  accepting 
it.  1 

Again,  Mr.  |J.  L.  Atwood,  president  of 
North  American  Aviation,  testified  in  the 
Senate  that  part  of  North  American's 
severe  problem  was  due  to  new  woi* 
coming  in  from  NASA  so  fast  that  it  re- 
quired a  "rapid  buildup  in  manpower." 
The  Phillips  report  stated  that  North 
American's  space  division — S.  b  ID. — 
was  overmanned  and  showed  more  dedi- 
cation to  a  tertain  level  of  effort  and 
dollars  than  to  the  Apollo  mission.  No 
adequate  exi4anation  has  yet  been  of- 
fered for  conilnulng  and  Increasing  the 
contractual  ^rkload  of  a  company  that 
had  shown  itself  to  be  inadequate  or  in- 
different to  Ite  original  task,  when  other 
companies  were  available  and  qualified. 

We  were  to^d  repeatedly  by  NASA  that 
by  April  19^,  the  problems  at  North 
American  had  been  substantially  cleared 
up.  Yet  NASA  would  not  make  public  a 
July  1966  review  of  North  American,  nor 
the  results  of  a  December  1966  design 
recertiflcatlon  review  and  later  reviews. 
We  should  not  forget  that  the  Apollo 
Review  Board  report  suggests  that  the 
deficient  conditions  of  December  1965 
were  still  largely  in  force  on  January  27, 
1967.  NASA's  testimony  Is  further  con- 
tradicted by  a  memo  of  April  1,  1966,  to 
North  American  Aviation's  space  divi- 
sion from  tt^  NASA  resident  manager, 
which  said: 


gram  management  take  drastic  action  in  the 
present  to  correct  deficiencies  In  the  draw- 
ing and  rtiease  system.  A  year  has  now 
transpired  In  defining  tbe  problem  and 
studying  solution^ 

Furthermore,  Jin  his  letter  to  me  of 
September  14,  1967,  the  Administrator 
of  NASA  responded  to  my  question  about 
recent  reviews  of  North  American  Avia- 
tion by  admitt 

NASA  did  revle^  the  North  American  Avia- 
tion operations  Iq  July,  1966  .  .  .  Altbou^ 
much  progress  was  made,  we  wera  not  satis- 
fled  with  operations  as  conducted  at  NAA. 
This  led  to  tbe  de<|lslon,  on  December  3,  1906, 
to  defer  any  extended  commitment  and  to 
revert  to  a  letter  contract  basis  with  North 
American  for  the  Command  and  Service 
Module  contract  | 

This  letter  contract  remained  in  effect 
for  an  entire  year.  Yet  a  new  contract 
has  Just  been  signed  retroactive  to  last 
December,  and  m  the  forthcoming  year 
North  American  proves  once  again  .to 

be  NASA's  favorite  contractor,  having 
gained  new  contracts  and  maintaining  a 
greater  share  of  NASA's  business  than 
any  other  company. 

The  same  complacency  that  is  found 
in  accepting  a  pattern  of  serious  prob- 
lems from  Merdiry  to  Gemini  to  Apollo 
Is  found  in  Mr.  Webb's  casual  acceptance 
of  the  PhiUips  report  on  grounds  that  it 
is  not  imique.  He  seems  to  suggest  that 
since  other  contractors  have  received 
similar  derogatory  ratings,  the  findings 
of  the  Phillips  report  are  of  lltUe 
importance. 

Now,  if  we  begin  to  weigh  the  massive 
criticism  that  has  been  leveled  at  NASA 
from  within  the  program,  from  outside 
the  program,  f  rcnn  NASA's  internal  docu- 
ments and  from  the  Apollo  Review  Board 
itself — if  we  contemplate  the  choice  of 
North  America!^  Aviation  as  prime  coa- 
tractor  and  the  protection  it  has  sub- 
sequently received — if  we  accept  NASA's 
claim  of  constant  supervision  of  its  con- 
tractors, the  staited  routine  nature  of  the 
Phillips  report  and  commonplace  char- 
acter of  its  findings,  an  imavoidable 
question  arises  jthat  cannot  be  left  un- 
answered. That! question  is:  What  Is  the 
condition  of  NASA's  management  that 
allowed  such  massive,  costly,  and 
haztutlous  problems  to  accumulate  snd 
to  remain  unsolted? 

(9)   ifAsa'a  prrouiAi.  opshations 

In  the  past,  NASA  has  had  an  impres- 
sive series  of  management  directives  and 
documents  for  quality  control  and  pro- 
gram guidance.  For  example,  the  NASA 
NPC  200  series  of  3  and  4  years  ago  In- 
cludes excellent  manuals  on  "Quality 
Program  Provisdons  and  Inspection  Sys- 
tem Provisions,"  Another  useful  docu- 
ment is  NASA's  Apollo  publlcatiOT 
"Contractor  Reliability  Plans  and  Per- 
formaiK^  Evaluation  Manual."  A  1965 
NASA  poUcy  directive— NPD  7121.1— In- 
troduced "Phased  Project  Planntor 
which  it  said  '♦provide (d)  a  framewort 
for  clearly  imderstood  delegations  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility  down  to  the 
lovrest  level  of  Management." 

In  response  ito  the  ApoUo  heart*". 
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NASA  issued  a 


lengthy  new  compilation 


of  management  directives  in  its  publica- 
tion "Actions  Taken  as  a  Result  of  the 
AS-204  Accident."  NASA  said: 

These  are  to  remove  possible  amblgtutlee 
In  the  assignment  of  program  responsibili- 
ties and  to  reinforce  control  of  waivers  and 
deviations. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a 
mere  reoompilation  of  documents  wUl 
bring  about  an  adherence  to  planning 
directives  that  has  not  existed  in  the 
past. 

NASA's  detailed  1964  publication 
"Space  Cabin  Atmospheres — Fire  and 
Blast  Hazards" — which  contains  an  ex- 
tensive bibliography  of  related  studies 
and  publications — anticipates  precisely 
tiie  conclusions  about  fire  hazard,  flam- 
mablllty,  materials  placement,  and  fire 
safety  construction  procedures  which 
NASA  management  has  been  investi- 
gating and  discovering  In  1967  at  con- 
siderable public  exc>ense. 

NASA  has  in  Its  files  the  experience 
of  several  previous  NASA  fires  similar 
to  the  spacecraft  012  fire  on  January  27 
of  this  year,  but  apparently  learned 
nothing  from  them  smd  did  nothing  to 
alter  procedures  in  order  to  prevent  or 
mlnlinize  a  recurrence. 

Finally,  and  most  upsetting,  we 
learned  frcxn  the  Apollo  Review  Board 
report  that,  as  a  result  of  past  fire  haz- 
ard studies,  NASA  did  in  fact  have 
criteria  for  flammable  materials  and 
their  placement  in  the  space  cabin 
among  its  directives,  but  these  were  not 
Implemented  by  the  contractor  or 
checked  on  by  NASA. 

NASA  said  in  its  document  "Actions 
Taken  as  a  Result  of  the  AS-204  Acci- 
dent": 

Knowledge  gained  as  a  result  of  the  Are 
and  In  subsequent  testing  has  led  to  a  sig- 
nlflcaat  change  In  the  approach  to  selection 
and  placement  of  materials  in  the  Command 
Module.  This  change  to  previous  practice  is 
mwe  significant  than  any  other  single  change 
resulting  from  the  investigation. 

I  genuinely  fear  that  this  statement 
may  be  true,  and  that  there  will  be,  in 
fact,  few  changes  of  greater  magnitude 
than  this. 

Incredible  as  it  may   seem,   despite 
prior  mishaps,  NASA  faUed  to  designate 
as  hazardous  the  fatal  test  which  in- 
volved three  human  beings  in  a  100- 
percent  oxygen  atmosphere  at  16  pounds 
per  square  inch.  Because  it  was  not  con- 
sidered   hazardous,     prescribed     safety 
measures  were  not  foUowed.  The  real 
problem,  then,  is  not  a  simple  error  in 
evaluating  the  hazards  of  a  particular 
test.  It  is  a  serious  and  deep-rooted  lack 
Of  control  of  an  enUre  program,  in  this 
wspect  it  is  a  bureaucratic  and  instltu- 
^nal  problem— not  a  problem  of  in- 
dividuals.  The  space   agency   received 
enormous  sums  of  money  for  vast  pro- 
frams  before  its  rapidly  growing  man- 
agement structure  could  gain  the  experi- 
ence and  maturity  necessary  for  their 
"Jccessful  administration. 
^U^A  has  enjoyed  a  unique  public 
wnfldence  and  a  consequent  lack  of  out- 
ade  scrutiny  and  criticism.  It  is  the  only 
Si!w  '^^^^  ^"<^  *^  had  Its  annual 
n^f  ^l^  ^'^^^  '""y  funded.  As  a 
SS?di!^  ".-^**"^  weaknesses  are 
now  deQ)ly  Inbred.  The  ApoUo  Review 


Board  was  very  frank— but  It  admitted 
to  only  those  problems  that  a  good  agency 
can  solve;  it  did  not  question  NASA's 
management  procedures  and  ability  to 
solve  them. 

In  reviewing  NASA's  future  budgets 
and  projected  programs  we  must  urgently 
ask:  What  fundamental  changes  need  to 
be  made  in  NASA's  management  struc- 
ture— and  are  any  of  the  necessary 
changes  in  fact  being  made? 

(3)     NASA'S   OECISIONMAKIKC   PBOCESS   AND   PRO- 
GRAM   LEADERSHn> 

One  matter  confronting  us  relates  to 
the  forthcoming  lunar  effort.  In  light  of 
the  prescience  shown  by  the  Baron  re- 
port and  simUar  NASA  employee  docu- 
ments of  the  past  few  years,  it  is  difficult 
at  this  time  to  dismiss  lightly  statements 
by  insiders  that  various  aspects  of  the 
space  program  are  in  great  difficulty  and 
in  danger  of  further  disaster. 

Several  experts  have  pointed  out  their 
concern  that  Grumman's  lunar  module 

for  example,  cannot  with  present 
technology  be  realistically  filght-tested 
before  its  first  planned  use  in  re- 
turrung  the  astronauts  from  the  moon's 
surface.  Apparently  the  moon  program  is 
proceeding  at  a  pace  held  back. only  by 
failure  to  meet  schedules — ^not  by  plans 
to  wait  for  the  solution  to  such  a  prob- 
lem. 

This  alone  might  give  us  pause,  but  my 
concern  is  heightened  by  two  other  fac- 
tors. The  first  Is  that  these  doubts  and 
technical  difficulties  are  not  readily  ad- 
mitted by  officials  of  the  space  agency 
even  when  directly  asked.  Unsolved  prob- 
lems are  discovered  by  outsiders  in  large 
part  accidentally  when  informed  experts 
confess  their  apprehension.  Since  NASA 
officials  are  not  open  about  the  extent  of 
the  serious  technical  and  safety  ques- 
tions still  to  be  resolved,  one  can  only 
hope  that  there  are  no  other  hazardous 
problems   being  shunted   aside   or   un- 
necessary risks  being  taken  in  order  to 
meet  schedules  and  get  on  with  the  pro- 
gram. Certainly,  schedule  pressures  and 
comer  cutting  played  a  major  role  in  the 
Apollo  tragedy,  and  one  can  only  assume 
the  motive  to  be  maintaining  the  agen- 
cy's imsige  of  rapid  success — or  to  sustain 
a  high  level  of  progrsun  funding.  Unfor- 
tunately, my  doubts  were  greatly  increas- 
ed by  the  number  of  comments  I  received 
from  space  program  employees   citing 
hazardous  working  conditions,  danger- 
ous or  inadequate  test  and  inspection 
procedures,  NASA  and  contractor  un- 
willingness to  admit  Internal  criticisms 
because  acknowledgement  might  call  for 
changes  and  hiterfere  with  schedules. 
Apparently  It  is  not  clear  to  these  em- 
ployees that  NASA  and  its  contractors 
are  as  concerned  with  human  safety  and 
high  standards  as  they  are  with  continu- 
ing the  space  race.  Not  only  has  em- 
ployee morale  suffered  severely  on  this 
account,  but  morale  problems  themselves 
can  have  a  deadly  effect  on  quality  and 
safety  in  the  program. 

The  other  complicating  factor  Is  the 
sad  knowledge  we  have  gained  about 
NASA's  difficulty  in  implementing  even 
the  satisfactory  portions  of  its  own  plans 
We  have  come  to  realize  that,  despite 
some  impressive  management  directives 
NASA'S  enforcement  of  standards  has 
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been  frequently  unsuccessful  and  can 
probably  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  agency's 
greatest  deficiencies.  We  have  learned 
also  that  NASA  management  compounds 
Its  own  problems  by  falling  to  identify 
the  true  status  of  programs — ^Just  as  the 
ApoUo  Review  Board  pointed  out  that 
North  American  contributed  greatly  to 
the  hazards  of  the  fatal  Apollo  test  by 
not  identifying  the  true  status  of  the 
space  capsule. 

NASA  wants  no  further  public  or  even 
congressional  scrutiny  of  its  operations 
and,  in  spite  of  recent  criticism,  still 
hopes  to  carry  on  largely  with  its  present 
plans  and  procedures  intact.  Yet  NASA 
has  widely  claimed  that  a  mere  10-per- 
cent cut  which  Congress  made  In  this 
years  budget— an  action  for  which  most 
agencies  would  be  grateful-^nay  have 
wounded  or  hailed  the  space  program  for 
years  to  come.  NASA's  current  $4.5  bU- 
Uon  Is  still  a  great  deal  of  money.  Should 
the  space  program  actually  suffer  severe 
setbacks  in  the  future,  it  Is  my  belief 
that  they  will  be  largely  the  result  of 
NASA's  deficiencies  and  handling  of  its 
responsibilities — not  of  a  mere  $500  mil- 
lion cut  in  a  $5  blUlon  budget. 

In  light  of  the  tremendous  financial 
effort  required  of  the  public  to  support 
NASA's  program,  it  becomes  unavoidable 
to  ask: 

What  higher  standards  of  safety  of 
quality,  and  of  cost  control,  has  NASA 
adopted — and  what  concrete  steps  will 
NASA  take  to  strengthen  adequately  the 
review  and  control  of  its  contractors  in 
order  to  insure  their  satisfactory  per- 
formance? 

CANDOR,     IMLICYMAKING,     AMD    NASA'S    ROLE    IN 

socrrrr 
We  have  seen  that  the  nature  of 
NASA's  poUcies  on  information  are  such 
that  preservation  of  the  agency's  image 
appears  to  receive  priority  over  clarifi- 
cation of  Issues,  over  accurate  accounting 
of.  costs  and  procedures,  and  over  frank 
disclosures  of  the  true  status  of  programs 
NASA's  information-dissemination  pol- 
icy can  be  reasonably  described  as  agency 
propaganda.  In  an  area  which  demands 
the  highest  dedication  to  searching 
honest  inquiry,  and  scientific  objectivity,' 
a  devotion  to  propaganda  can,  by  cor- 
rupting the  agency's  attitudes,  have  a 
telling  and  deleterious  effect.  This  Is  un- 
doubtedly an  important  factor  in  NASA's 
current  difficulties. 

One  clear  result  of  this  propaganda 
function  is  the  barrier  it  places  between 
the  agency  and  the  public  it  Is  presumed 
to  serve.  NASA  long  escaped  serious 
scrutiny  not  only  because  it  hid  behind 
the  complex  technical  aspects  of  its  pro- 
grams—but also  because  the  image  NASA 
projected  of  unlimited  success  was  a 
carefully  manufactured  product  bearing 
UtUe  relation  to  real,  down-to-earth 
problems  or  to  processes  of  decisionmak- 
ing about  national  goals  and  objectives 
and  the  costs  and  benefits  involved. 

NASA's  devotion  to  propaganda  has 
been  seen  in  various  ways.  Surely  the 
original  moon  deadline  was  not  foisted 
upon  a  reluctant  NASA.  When  President 
Kermedy  proposed  a  maimed  landing  on 
the  moon  in  this  decade  as  a  national 
objective,  various  observers  recollect  that 
the  space  agency  had  already  determined 
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that  the  moon  goal  was  indeed  In  its  own 
Interest. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  NASA  his- 
torian at  the  Library  of  Congress.  NASA 
had  laid  out  its  plans  for  a  manned 
landing  on  the  moon  with  potential  land- 
ing dates  as  early  as  1966  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  well  before 
President  Kennedy  to<*  ofiQce.  Much 
time  and  energy  was  spent  building  pres- 
sures and  creatii^  the  climate  in  which 
the  moon  projects  coxild  be  seriously 
proposed  as  a  national  goal.  The  protests 
of  a  number  of  leading  scientists,  who 
said  that  America  had  Uttle  to  gain  from 
such  an  aproach  to  a  space  program, 
were  overlooked  and  quieted.  Once  con- 
vinced that  it  had  made  a  decision,  the 
American  public  took  full  responsibility 
by  viewing  the  authorization  of  the  enor- 
mously expensive  Apollo  program  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation. 

Of  coiirse,  £xmtnik  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  national  response  of  imques- 
tioning  acceptance.  Tbe  shock  to  the  na- 
tional pride  was  goiuine  and  deep. 
Patriotism  and  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
growing  power  plajred  a  real  part.  But 
by  now  we  should  have  learned  a  great 
deal  from  that  episode.  Yet  we  have  the 
current  spectacle  of  the  Administrator 
of  NASA  trying  to  scare  America  into 
full  funcUng  of  debatable  budget  requests 
by  once  again  raising  the  specter  of  a 
space  gap — warning  that  the  Russians 
may  soon  boost  a  larger  spacecraft  or 
arrive  on  the  moon  a  Uttle  before  us, 
and  occasionally  Implying  that  whoever 
lands  first  on  the  lunar  surface  will  con- 
trol all  of  Bpeice  if  not  the  earth  below. 
By  now  we  should  have  realized  that,  re- 
gardless of  pcuBt  hysteria,  it  in  fact  mat- 
ters little  today  on  which  date  whose 
original  satellite  was  launched.  The  world 
is  impressed,  and  so  should  we  be.  by  the 
quality  of  what  we  can  accomplish — not 
by  who  tried  to  do  it  first.  Serious  benefits 
for  TTntnUnri  should  be  far  more  im- 
portant to  us  than  any  possible  dead- 
lines or  dubious  competition.  I  do  not 
believe  the  cold  war  will  be  won  or  lost 
by  the  nation  that  steps  first  onto  the 
lunar  surface — nor  do  I  believe  that  any- 
thing but  harm  can  come  of  the  attempt 
to  keep  the  sfteee  program  largely  in- 
spired and  guided  by  IntematlozHtl  tour- 
naments. Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe 
the  Nation  is  well  served  by  the  current 
propaganda  barrage  which  tries  to  mag- 
nify the  benefits  of  "technical  splnoft" 
from  our  space  program  and  Implies  that 
potential  and  hoped-for  domestic  ap- 
plications are  an  adequate  substitute  for 
direct  attacks  on  serious  domestic  prob- 
lems. This  attempt  only  serves  fiirther 
to  threaten  public  confidence  In  the 
candor  and  leadership  of  the  space 
agency  and  fxurther  endangers  support 
for  the  space  program. 

Another  aspect  of  the  agency's  propa- 
ganda is  NASA's  occasional  reference  to 
its  need  for  extensive  facilities  In  case 
of  lai'ge-scale  military  operations — in 
which  case,  the  Administrator  has  sug- 
gested. NASA  might  fly  military  pay- 
loads  and  play  an  important  role  in  the 
nfttipnfti  defense.  On  May  31.  1967. 1  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  my  inquiry  about  NASA's 
military  role.  In  it.  the  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering  stated: 


I  feel  tbst  the  m41n  contribution  of  NASA's 
■pace  program  to  Defense  la  In  the  taoh- 
nology  being  developed  ratbar  than  In  major 
itams  of  bardware. 

Yet  another  as  ^ect  of  the  irrationality 
disseminated  by  aASA  is  its  insistence  on 
equating  the  sxitcess,  importance,  and 
image  of  the  space  program  with  imme- 
diate and  extensive  manned — as  oppose 
to  unmanned — space  flight.  At  this  time 
the  scientiflc  cotnmunlty  is  not  totally 
agreed  that  we  yet  have  the  necessary 
technology  safely  to  send  men  on  lengthy 
space  missions.  The  President's  Science 
Advisory  Commpttee  has  also  raised 
the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  any 
particular  advantage  In  manned  flight 
for  a  good  deal  of  the  space  experimenta- 
tion now  being  discussed.  This  is  par- 
ticularly pertinent  considering  the  fact 
that  instrumented  missions  are  decidedly 
less  expensive,  since  they  weigh  less  and 
are  less  demanding  In  terms  of  propul- 
sion, reliability,  and  advanced  life-sup- 
port technology.  Again,  those  scientists 
who  originally  questioned  the  value  of 
allowing  NASA  primarily  to  orient  its 
program  aroxmd  manned  flight,  argued 
that  we  could  learn  more  at  less  cost  if 
NASA  did  not  divert  its  best  energies  to 
the  question  of  kimply  providing  safety 
and  comfort  for  the  presence  of  himian 
beings.  , 

Assuming  manned  space- flight,  how- 
ever, many  con^petent  observers  have 
pointed  out  tha  illogic  of  following  a 
manned  lunar  landing  by  a  number  of 
unmanned  flights,  as  planned.  Instead 
of  vice  versa.  F^ally.  some  experts  are 
of  the  opinion  that  many  of  NASA's 
planned  experiments  are  of  doubtful 
value  and  appear  primarily  designed  to 
rationalize  the  importance  of  the  par- 
ticular launch. 

NASA  will  not  admit  that  there  is  smy 
question  about  the  privacy  of  manned 
space  flight  at  this  time.  During  budget 
hearings  this  year,  when  asked  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  what, 
if  forced  to  d|oose.  NASA  would  be 
willing  to  cut.  If  ASA  without  hesitation 
pointed  to  its  unmanned  programs  which 
are  presumably  devoted  exclusively  to 
scientific  experimentation  and  advancing 
the  state-of-the-art. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  NASA- 
proposed  NERVA  n  nuclear  engine  with 
its  purpose  to  s«rve  as  a~?ehlcle  to  place 
a  man  on  Mars  fci  1985  at  a  probable  cost 
of  over  $200  billon.  As  was  pointed  out. 
Congress  has  lemporarlly  deleted  the 
funds  for  this  project.  But  during  the 
budget  hearings  NASA  would  not  admit 
that  its  purpose  was  the  maimed  Mars 
landing.  It  is  Important  to  note  that 
careful  reading  of  NASA's  fiscal  year 
1968  budget  sulsmlssidn  Indicates  that 
NASA  had  already  begun  the  NERVA 
n  hardware  prbgram  in  the  preceding 
year  without  ccpsulting  Congress.  More 
and  more  frequently  this  year  NASA  reg- 
ularly mentioned  a  manned  Mars  landing 
in  public,  and  articles  to  that  effect  based 
on  NASA  releases  were  seen  frequently  in 
the  press  and  technical  Journals.  In  typi- 
cal fashion,  «ar]^  In  the  year  Space  Aero- 
nautics magazine  published  a  colorful 
picture  graph  entitled  "TTJ3.  Aerospace 
Program — Missions  and  Projects  as  of 
Janiuiry  1. 1967."  It  included  the  maimed 
Mars  lftnd<ng  ;and  said  it  "could  be 


launched  in  the  early  1980'8."  The  NASA 
propaganda  machine  has  been  working 
to  inject  this  project  into  the  national 
consciousness  and  to  provide  vis  with  our 
next  spectacular  and  unbelievably  costly 
manned  space  goal.  I  can  only  reason 
that  NASA  did  not  Officially  propose  such 
a  goal  because  raising  the  issue  might 
lead  to  serious  questions  about  NASA's 
capability  as  well  as  the  astronomical 
cost.  Instead,  at  on^  point  the  argument 
was  made  that  njclear  propulsion,  as 
provided  by  the  NIJlVA  n  engine,  would 
provide  us  with  another  option,  and  that 
options  are  precisely  what  the  Russians 
are  developing;  and  Mr.  Webb  implied 
that.  If  we  did  notlfollow  suit,  we  might 
soon  be  faced  with  a  serious  option-gap — 
one  may  wonder  if  the  taxpayers  will 
have  an  option.       1 

The  fact  Is  thal^  NASA  may  yet  suc- 
ceed in  receiving  fi|nds  for  the  NERVA  n 
hardware  project,  fudging  by  usual  pro- 
cedure, once  enough  money  is  spent  on 
developing  this  nudlear  propulsion  capa- 
bility NASA  will  announce  that  all  the 
money  already  Invested,  and  the  indus- 
trial capability  developed  in  the  process 
of  building  the  ha»dware,  win  be  wasted 
unless  we  take  the  next  step  and  adopt 
a  goal  of  landing  a  man  on  Mars  In  order 
to  justify  past  expense  and  effort. 

In  view  of  NASA's  repeated  claim  that 
If  we  did  not  fund  the  initial  $2  billioa 
NERVA  n  flight  hardware  project  right 
away,  our  capability  to  build  it  later 
would  somehow  dllnlnlsh,  and  consider- 
ing the  enormous  iffort  already  spent  in 
publicizing  the  idea  c^  a  man  on  Mars 
without  mentioning  its  cost  or  question- 
ing Its  real  beneflts,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  ask  if  NASA's  main  concern  is  to 
insure  that  Its  budget  is  as  large  as  pos- 
sible, j 

If  we  add  to  thi^  aspect  the  troubling 
awareness  we  hajre  already  developed 
concerning  NASA'i  lack  of  candor  about 
mission  progress  and  actual  program 
costs — ^we  are  faoed  with  perhaps  the 
most  difflcult  and  important  question  of 
all.  How  will  we  be  assured  that  NASA 
will  keep  us  informed  of  the  true  status 
of  its  operations,  its  costs,  and  its  plan- 
ning process  so  that  the  American  public 
will  be  able  to  paftlelpate  In  the  choice 
and  direction  of  nytinrrfi  goals  In  space? 

COI^CLUSKMf 

I  think  Congresi  must  share  the  blame 
for  the  fact  that  these  vital  questions  re- 
main unanswered.  Congress  has  not  yet 
determined  to  lift  the  technology  curtain 
and  expose  the  baite  policy  considerations 
that  lie  beneath. 

I  beUeve  that  w( !  overf  und,  and  under- 
examlne,  the  validity  of  our  major  tech- 
nological programs  and  the  success  and  ■ 
integrity  of  their;  administration.  I  am 
neither  for  nor  aigainst  the  space  pro- 
gram. I  think  that  having  an  excellent 
program  Is  essential  both  to  our  pride 
and  our  progress.  1  think  it  is  essential  as 
well  that  we  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
the  space  race  ahd  declare  our  inten- 
tion to  make  rational  plans  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  America  not  distorted 
by  the  conceptions  and  value  judgments 
of  another  nation^  It  is  essential  that  we 
examine  oar  natli^nal  priorities  with  the 
utmost  care  and  ^ke  certain  that  the 
space  program  is  neither  made  a  handy 
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villain  by  its  critics  nor  a  handy  saviour 
by  its  spokesmen.  We  must  establish  re- 
ality and  make  a  sober  and  objective  ap- 
praisal of  the  space  program's  role  In  our 
society. 

Perhaps  the  problem  was  best  capsu- 
llzed  in  a  rather  sad  cartoon  which  ap- 
peared In  the  press  some  months  ago.  It 
read: 

Ask  not  what  the  space  program  can  do 
for  you,  ask  what  you  can  do  for  the  space 
program. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  we  reverse  that  all- 
too-true  commentary  and  set  out  to  de- 
termine with  care  how  the  space  pro- 
gram may  serve  us  ably  and  well. 

To  this  end  Congress  must  demand 
that  NASA  adopt  new  standards  of  can- 
dor In  its  dealings  with  the  Congress  and 
the  public.  This  must  include  regular 
and  complete  status  reports  on  all  major 
programs  and  on  contractor  operations. 

Congress  should  demand  that  NASA's 
budget  presentations  be  altered  so  that 
program  costs^re  clarlfled  and  decisions 
can  be  made  based  on  an  appreciation 
of  the  true  magnitude  of  programs.  This 
should  Include  a  breakdown  of  admin- 
istrative funds  as  they  relate  to  individ- 
ual programs,  an  accounting  of  cimiula- 
tive  past  costs  for  each  program,  and  a 
clear  and  thoughtful  projection  of  future 
costs  for  a  period  of  at  least  5  years, 
based  not  only  on  ideal  considerations, 
but  as  well  on  pragmatic  and  empirical 
considerations  about  development  prob- 
lems and  the  risks  of  hardware  failiu-e. 

Congress  must  relinquish  its  romantic 


illusions  about  the  space  program  and  its 
notion  that  all  technical  efforts  are 
equivalent  to  progress.  Each  program 
proposal  should  be  evaluated  In  terms  of 
its  specific  objectives  and  their  social 
value. 

Congress  should  demand  that  a  panel 
of  independent  experts  be  created  to  pro- 
vide an  objective  technical  evaluation  of 
NASA  management  and  planning  pro- 
cedures. Such  a  group  should  both  <dial- 
lenge  and  support  NASA's  methods, 
where  they  find  it  suitable,  in  order  to 
promote  genuine  improvement  and  to 
broaden  the  perspective  on  which  Con- 
gress bases  its  own  decisions.  They 
should  as  well  be  able  to  suggest  areas 
where  NASA's  fimds  could  be  reasonably 
cut  without  endangering  the  program. 

Congress  must  revise  its  attitude 
toward  hearings  on  the  space  program. 
In  the  future,  both  hostile  and  friendly 
witnesses  should  be  called— from  all 
levels  of  management  and  from  the  work 
force  itself.  This  should  Include  per^n- 
nel  from  both  NASA  and  a  variety  of  its 
contractors  in  order  to  begin  to  clarify 
where  responsibility  Ues  for  efficient 
planning  and  for  the  implementation  of 
quality  standards.  In  addition,  relevant 
outside  professional  advice  should  be 
sought  to  provide  a  more  balanced  view 
of  the  policies  espoused  by  the  space 
agency. 

Finally,  if  we  establish  reality  in  our 
view  of  the  space  progrram.  we  can  as- 
sign it  to  a  proper  place  in  our  national 
priorities;  we  can  determine  what  truly 
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xiseful  service  it  may  perform;  and  then 
we  can  see  that  it  receives  whatever 
funds  are  necessary  to  perform  that 
service  and  not  a  penny  more. 

The  American  people  deserve  nr^t.hing 
less. 


Votiag  and  Attendaace  Record,  .90tli  Con- 
gress, First  SessioB,  1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or   ICICRIGAX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  report  of  my  voting  and  attend- 
ance record  during  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress. 

The  record  includes  all  rollcall  votes 
and  all  quonmi  calls.  The  description  of 
bills  is  for  the  purpose  of  identification 
only;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  de- 
scribe the  bills  completely  or  to  elab- 
orate upon  the  issues  involved. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  collect 
in  one  place  Information  which  Is  scat- 
tered through  thousands  of  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  provide  any  interested  constituent 
with  a  simple  compilation  of  my  voting 
and  attendance  record. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 


cal 

Nt. 


Data 


Measure,  question,  and  resuK 


Vote 


1   Jm.  10   Can  of  the  House Present 

I   ^   iS    P«S«*<>""'*'*Spe»ker(McCormicl(,  246:  Fori,  IK).... '    NotvotlM. 

3  Jan.  IB    H.  Res.  1 :  Or  a  motion  to  close  debate  and  vote  on  the  resolution    No 

cailioi  fof  an  investigation  of  the  right  at  Representative-elect 
Powell  to  talie  his  seat;  in  the  interim  he  may  vote  as  a  Mem- 
ber. (Oeteatad  126  to  305.) 

4  Jan.  10    N.  Res.  1:  To  adopt  a  substitute  motion  denying  Mr.  Powell  the    Yes. 

right  to  vote  in  the  House  while  a  committee  investigates  his 
right  to  his  seat  (Passed  364  to  64.) 

5  Jan.   10    H.  Res.  7 :  On  a  motion  to  close  debate  and  vote  en  the  resolution    No 

calling  for  the  adoption  o<  the  rules  o(  the  89th  Cent  as  the 
"lies  ol  this  Congress.  (Defeated  196  to  224.) 

•  Ja*.  10    H.  Res.  7:  To  amend  the  resolution  to  remove  from  the  rules  oi    Yes. 

the  Housa,  tha  '71-day  rule"  as  it  applied  to  the  Committee 
^  oa  Rules  la  Um  ami  Cong.  (Passed  232  to  USl) 

t  'll^  S    Si"""""!!- - Present 

•  Jaa.  24    Quorum  cal PrasMrt. 

•  Jaa  31    Ouorumcall J  .  " -""^ 

Vt  Hi.    t   quorum  call '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. """ 

U  Fab.    I  H.Ras.226:ToadoMthentlaforcotisidmtiBno('th«'debtiimita^  No. 

tion  bill  (H.R.  4573)  permitting  no  amendmante  from  the  floor. 

(Passed  223  to  184.) 
12   Feb.    8    H.R.  4573:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  raising  the  debt    Yas 

limitation  in  order  to  include  within  the  limitatibn  the  sale  oi 

participation  certificates  and  to  remove  the  4>i-percent  limita- 
„   ,  ..     ..  tion  on  long-term  U.S.  bonds.  (Defeated  155  to  261.) 

*•    '    "■5k„*5ZI=  '•  '"«««»•  the  public  debt  llmH  from  »30,000.-    No. 
u   r^  «    ^000,000  to  »36,000,000,000.  (Passed  215  to  199.) 

14  Fab.  20    quorum  call Prasaat 

15  Feb.  20    fl.  Res.  2:  To  suspend  the  r»l«s»ii'ado|i  ie  •"■Reserve  Klf'ai    Yes. 
1.    r  ..    ..     «  "'**"»    (Passed  324  to  13.) 

li    Feb.  Zl    Quorum  call Absent' 

1/    Feb.  21    H.  Res.  83:  On  Ofderinj 'ihe  previous  quMtiOB"OT  the  resoiu^    Absent' 

tion  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Agricultura  to  make  studies 
II   cj.  11       ""'  investigations.  (Passed  231  to  Si.) 
«   tn.  21    H.  Res.  83:  To  approve  the  resolution  authorizini  tha  Committae    Absant> 

en  Agriculture  to  make  studies  and  investiptiens.  as  amended 
1*    c^   -.    /v.""*"  '^'"'i*  overseas  travel.  (Passed  304  to  18.) 
IS    Feb.  28    ^orumca  ', p,^^ 

Zl    Itof.    1    Quorum  call Present 

«   Mar.    1    H.  Rw.  278:  To  adopt  tha  "pfevtoot  question"  halUng  debato    Yai. 

and  callint  tor  a  vote  withoyt  amandmants  on  tha  rasolutiM 
n  u..  ,  „ ';«•'«'!»  5»P«»*>t«tiv»-alact  Powea  (Defeated  222  to  202.) 
«    "Mr.    1    H.  R^  278:  To  order  the  "previous  question"  on  tha  substHuto    Na 

inottoa  to  axiuda  Mr.  Powail  frooi  membaiship  to  the  90lk 
M    ••        .    „  CoijL  (P»aad  263  to  161.) 
"    eiar.    l    H.R.  Z78:  To  subsbtuto  for  the  racommendatwns  of  the  select    No. 

?*"I'"*S!!'  •  fwoHrtion  enluding  Mr.  Powell  from  membership 
X   ■>.,     1    u'"***  Wlh  Coag,  (Passed  248  to  176.) 
o   ■«.    1    H.Rm.  278:  To  approve  the  resolution  as  amended  to  exclude  Mr.   Yai. 

PowtU  from  mambership  in  the  90(h  Cong.  (Passed  307  to  UC^ 
See  footnote*  at  end  of  table. 


RoD- 

call 

No. 


Date 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Veto 


26  Mar.    1 

27  Mar.    2 

28  Mar.    2 


29 
30 

Mar.  6 
Mar.  9 

31 
32 

Mar.  9 
Mar.  9 

33 

Mar.  9 

34 
35 
38 

Mar.  13 
Mar.  IS 
Mar.  IS 

37 
38 

Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 

39 

Mar.  IS 

40 

Mar.  20 

41 

Mar.  20 

42 
43 

Mar.  21 
Mar.  21 

44 
4S 

Mar.  22 
Mar.  a 

46    Mar.  22 


47   Mar.  22 


j**-.?Z'  .^'  '"'"  ""    previous  question"  on  a  motion  to    Yas. 
adopt  the  foreamble  to  the  resolution.  (Passed  307  to  9 ) 

Quorumcall _  '  Ahsantt 

H.R    4515:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  authoriiinVsup^    Absenta 
plemental  military  procurement,  research,  and  constructioa 
'"..Ofoer  to  provide  that  none  o(  the  funds  authorized  in  this 
£  Li.  ?;'  P*  "'?''  ^  "^^  »"*  mi'itary  operabons  in  or  over 
Morth  Vietnam.  (Defeated  18  to  3720 

Quorum  call Present 

1665:  To  approve  tlie  conference  report  oii "the  bill  auttiorizTnt    Yes. 
supplemental  miliUry  procurements,  research.  aiKl  constnic- 
tion  for  fiscal  year  1967.  (Passed  363  to  13.)  >«»»» 

Quorumcall Present 

HJ  Res.  267:  To  approve  ftie  re»"lutio"n  'alHng'tar  eniiriiriey    Yes. 
food  assistance  to  India.  (Passed  311  to  63.)  »•".»••». 

H.  Rn.  376:  To  order  the    "previous  question    on  the  resolution    Yea. 
authorizing  the  House  of  Representatives  to  empkn  spadai 
counsel  in  the  court  case  filed  by  Adam  Clayton  PowrtI,  Jr., 
et  aL  (Passed  254  to  85.) 

Quorum  call »»•>■■> 

Quorumcall pJSS* 

,o  ""S  JPi^fSyl »"  2  »ii«  »•  frt»«w«  aqnattatieii'tax.    Yes. 

(Passed  261  to  138.) 

Quorum  call Preseat 

H.R.  7123:  To  approve  the  bill  providit^'a"  "$121 196,000,666    V«. 

supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Department  oi  Defense. 

(Passed  385  to  11.) 
H.R.  6950:  To  approve  the  bill  restarting  tha  7-pere«nt  invest-    Y«. 

ment  credit  and  the  allowance  for  accelerated  depreciation  ia 
u  o*,^!*  2'  <=*rta'"  '*''  property.  (Passed  386  to  £) 
H.R.  2068:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  relative  to    Ai>sent> 

veterans   pension  and  other  benefits.  (Passed  395  to  0.) 
H.R.  2513:  To  suspend  the  rules   and  pass  the  bill  to  establish    Absent' 

a  Commission  on  fiational  Observances  and  Holidays.  (Passed 

313  to  35.) 

Quorum  call Present 

H.R.  5277:  To  approve  the  bill  autlioriilng"  "appropriations  "for    Yes 

the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  other  purposes 

relative  to  the  torritory.  (Passed  371  to  IS.) 

Quorumcall _ Present 

H.R.  7501 :  To  adopt  an  amendment  cutting  $185,000  (rom  "the    Yes. 

appropriations  bill  for  the  Treasury  Department  to  eliminate  15 

positions  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretory  of  tha  Treasury 

(Passed  210  to  175.) 
H.R.  7501:  On  a  motton  to  recommit  to  committea  tha  Traasary-    Yaa. 

Post  Office  appropriations  bill  In  order  to  make  a  S-perceat  re- 
duction to  the  appropriation  as  recommended  by  the  President 

(Defeated  168  to  217.) 
*^?-  U^-  0»  *»«'  passage  of  the  Traasun,  Post  OHea,  and    Yai. 

Ejwlhw  OJea  appropriatton  bfll  tor  190  in  tht  amoant  ol 

^500,000^000.  (Panad  371  to  7.) 
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caB 
No. 


Data 


Maaavra,  quaitioa,  and  raull 


inL 


41  Hir  S  QMnMcail 

49  Hv.  22   HjTgw.  421: 1  ■aHon  te  wcwniitit  to  cowaiMw  Mw  iwaMtoi   Nt. 

o«  tha  Alliaaea  lor  ProfiMS  hi  ordar  la  itrika  aat  aU  aflar  Om 
raaHviai  daaaa  and  to  adopt  laMmata  *Mim  that  tko  Cai>- 
pon  will  ihio  lynpaUMtic  oonsidaration  ts  ways  of  inpte- 
■Molini  any  atraamoob  to  bo  mada  at  Puota  dai  Esto.  (Do- 

50  Mar.  22   HJ.  Rn.  428:  To  ipprmt  Km  raiolation  ia  aiMort  isr  1  im  V«. 

phaia  o(  tha  Allianca  for  Propan  at  this  maatini  af  AaMrkan 
Oiiats  of  Slata  to  ba  haM  at  Punta  doi  Esto.  (Pnsad  234  to 
111.) 

51  Apr.    5    Qaorumcall --- -----    ^ 

a    Apr.    5    H.  Ros.  364:  To  recommit  to  committs*  tbs  rosolutiofl  providing   Vaa 

^50,000  for  asa  by  tbs  Commitlas  on  Sdenca  for  amploymonti 
trsvsi,  etc.,  In  order  to  provide  $30,000  mora  ior  employment 
and  staff  assisUnb  to  the  minority.  (Oeteated  176  to  215.) 

53  Ape.    &   H.  Res.  221:  On  a  motion  to  order  tha  "previous  quasHon"  on  tha 

resolution  providing  $350,000  for  investigative  expanses  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  (Passed  305 

54  Apr.     5    H.  Rn.'221 :  On  a  moUon  to  recommit  to  committee,  the  rasolu-    No. 

tion  providing  funds  for  investigations  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-Amerkan  Activities  in  order  tiiat  open  hearings  may  be 
held  on  the  request  of  the  committee.  (Defeated  92  to  304.) 

55  Apr.    5    H.  Res.  221 :  To  approve  the  resolution  providing  $350,000  for    Y« 

the  investigative  functions  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 

Activities.  (Passed  348  to  43.)  ^^ 

56  Apr.    6    Quorumcall Prei  jnL 

57  Apr.     6    H.  Res.  413:  To  adopt  the  rule  under  which  H.R.  2512,  the  copy-  Yes 

right  provision  bill  is  to  be  considered.  (Passed  347  to  42.) 

58  Apr.    6    Quorumcall £'"  •"^ 

59  Apr.    8   Quorum  call PreienL 

CO    Apr.    6    H.  R.  2512:  On  a  motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause  from  the  No. 

bill  providing  for  a  general  revision  of  tha  copyright  laws. 
(Defeated  126  to  252.) 

61  April    Quorumcall - -■    Pf« 

62  Apr.  11    H.J.  Res.  493  (SJ.  Res.  65):  To  suspend  the  rutes  and  approve  the    Yes 

resolution  extending  for  20  days  until  May  3,  the  date  at  which 
the  railroad  strilie  could  talie  place.  (Passed  396  to  8.) 

63  Apr    11    H.  R.  2512:  To  approve  the  Copyright  Provision  Act  as  amended    Yes 

by  the  House.  (Passed  379  to  29.) 

•4    Apr.  12    Quorumcall -    Pr«  ant 

15    Apr.  12    H.  R.  5404:  To  approve  the  bill  amending  the  National  Science    Yes, 

Fovndatlan  Act  to  make  certain  changes  with  organization  and 

operation  of  the  Foundation.  (Passed  391  to  22). 

H    Apr.  13    QuonimcaH Pr«  >nL 

67    Apr.  13    Quorumcall E'*  •"'• 

(t    Apr.  13    H.Res.41<:  ToadopttheresolutionestablishingaCommitteeon    Yea 

Standards  of  Official  Condust  (Passed  400  to  0.) 
M    Apr.  17    Quorumcall Pre  »nL 

70  Apr.  20    H.  Res.  443:  To  approve  the  resolution  expressing  sympathy  to    Yas 

the  people  of  West  Germany  n  the  death  of  Konrad  Adenauer. 
(Passed  357  to  0.)  ^__ 

71  Apr.  20    H  Res.  207:  To  provide  lor  the  participation  of  the  Department    T« 

of  the  Interior  in  the  construction  and  ooeration  of  a  large 
prototype  desalting  ptant  (Passed  315  to  38.) 

72  Apr.  26    Quorumcall Pre  enL 

73  Apr.  27    HM.  9029:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  1968   Yas 

appropriat  ng  bil  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  order  to 
maiie  a  5-percent  across-the-board  reduction  in  the  appropria- 
tion as  recommended  byjhe  President.  (Detested  158  to  231.) 

74  Apr.  27    H.R.  9029:  To  approve  the  $1,300,000,000  appropriation    bill    Ym 

(1968)  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  related-agencies. 
(Passed  376  to  11.)  .    „       .„  ,  .        « 

75  Apr.  27    H.R.  442:  To  adopt  the  "previous  question    on  the  resolution    T« 

providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2508,  the  bill  relative 
,  to  estabfishing  Federal  standards  for  congresskmal  redistrict- 

ing.  (Passed  284  to  99.) 

76  Apr.  27    H.R.  2508:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  on    Tt 

Federal  standards  for  congressional  redbtricting  for  the  pur- 
pose ol  striking  out  tlie  provisions  ttiat  "tlie  States  of  Hawaii 
and  New  MexKO  may  continue  to  elect  their  Representative  at 
Large.  (Defeated  161  to  203 )  .    „ 

77  Apr.  27    H.R.  25W:  On  final  passage  of  tha  bill  astablishiM  Federal   Y« 

standards  for  conffessional  radistricting.  (Passad  289  to  63.) 

78  May    1    Quorumcall £'♦«*• 

79  May    1    H.J.  Res.  543:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution  ex-    Yn 

tending  the  "cooling-olf"  period  in  thejMtential  railroad  strike 
to  June  19.  (Passed  301  to  56.) 
n    Mey     3    Quorumcall -,  -  -     Ab  enU 

81  May     3    H.R.  9481 :  To  approve  the  2d  supplemental  appropriations  bill  in    Yn  . 

the  amount  of  $2,040,00a000.  (Passed  391  to  6.)  ^  , 

82  Miy    4    Quorumcall ?"»"<• 

83  May    9    Quorumcall Pn  MflL 

84  May     9    H.R.  9240:  To  approve  the  bill  authorizing  defense  procure-  Ya  . 

ment,  research,  and  development  in  the  amount  of 
$21,400,000,000.  (Passed  401  to  3.) 

85  May  11    Quorumcall -,-^    Pn  sent 

86  Mey  11    H.  Res.  161:  To  approve  the  resolutton  providing  up  to  $100    Ye  . 

additional  altowanca  for  telephone  service  in  the  district  office 
of  Members  of  the  House.  (Passed  189  to  157.) 

87  May  11    H.  Ras.  464:  To  approve  U«e  resolution  adding  78  ofRcars  and    Yai 

mambars  to  the  Capitol  Polica  Force.  (Passed  334  to  16.) 

88  May  15    Quorumcall J"  »•"^ 

19    May  15    Quorumcall E"  ""^ 

90  May  16    Quorumcall Pn  sanL 

91  May  17    QMramcali -■--    Pn  sent 

92  May  17    H.R.  9960:  To  amend  tha  appropriatton  bW  for  Independent    Ya ;. 

oificas  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devekipment 
by  striking  out  the  provision  authorizing  naw  contracts  In  the 
rent  supplement  program.  (Passed  232  to  171.i 

93  May  17    H.R.  9960:  To  recooimH  to  committaa  tha  independent  office    T«  . 

and  HUD  appropriation  bill  in  order  to  radoca  the  appropriation 
tor  nwdal  cMcs  from  $237,000,000  to  $12,000,000.  (Defeated 

ia^  In  213  \  I 

94  May  17    H.  R.  9960:  To  approve  the  $10,000,000,000  appropriation  bill    N« 

tor  Indepandant  offices  and  the  Department  of  Housing,  and 
Urban  Development  (Passed  347  to  56.) 
Footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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1,000  Department  of    No. 
357  to  38.) 


H.R.  6431:  To  approve  Uia  Mental  Haalti  Amendment  of  1967. 
af  1967.  (PisMd  353  to  a) 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

rum  call 

m  call 

imm  call 

iincall 

R.  7819:  To  adopt  an  amendment  |e  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  bill  which  would  tend  to  give  more  Fed- 
eral assistanca  to  the  poorer  States.  (Passed  221  to  195.) 

H.  R.  7819:  To  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  bill  which  would  provide  more  State  con- 
trol over  certain  programs  under  the  act.  (Passed  230  to  185.) 

H.  R.  7819:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  amending  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Educatiog  Act  in  order  to  hold 
further  hearings  on  the  bill  and  all  germane  amendments. 
(Defeated  180  to  236.) 

H.  R.  7819:  On  final  passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1967.  (Pas^  294  to  122.) 

Quorum  call j -.- 

Quorum  call J. 

S.  1423:  To  approve  the  bill  amending  the  Univarsal  Training 
and  Service  Act  as  amended  by  the  H«use  (Passad  362  to  9.) 

Quorum  call 

H.R.  10345:  To  amend  the  appropriatian  bill  tor  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  re- 
latad  agencies  in  order  to  limit  to  $1,K0,000  the  subsidy  SBA 
participation  certificate.  (Passed  185  U  44.) 

H.R.  10345:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  appropriatton  bill 
tor  the  Departments  of  State,  Justiae,  and  commerce,  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  in  ordef  to  limit  expenditures  in 
these  departmenta  and  agencies  (except  FBI)  to  95  percent 
of  the  amount  requested  by  the  Piesident  in  the  budget 
(Passad  171  to  156.) 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call , 

Quorum  call 

Suorum  call 
.R.  10226:  To  suspend  flia  rules  andlpass  the  bill  providing 
additional  free  letter  mail  and  air  trajsportatwn  mailing  priv- 
ileges of  the  Armed  Fonas.  (Passad  3) 5  to  0.) 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

H.R.  10509:  To  recommit  to  committaa  tha  africultural  appro- 
priation bill  in  order  to  make  a  5-parcent  reduction  in  the  bill  as 
recommended  by  the  President  (Except  for  the  school  lunch 
and  school  milk  program.)  (Defeated  175  to  222.) 

H.R.   10509:  To  approve  ttie  K700,r 
Agriculture  appropriation  bill.  (Pa: 

Quorumcall 

H.  Res.  504:  To  order  the  "prevkws  quMon"  on  the  resolution 
under  which  the  bill  authorizing  an  in^easa  in  the  debt  limita- 
tion was  to  be  considered.  (Passed  29 

H.  R.  10328:  To  approve  the  bill  raising 
$365,000  000,000.  (Defeated  197  to  21i 

Quorum  call 

Suorum  call , 
.  R.  9029:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  $1,400,- 

000  000  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  the  Inlernr 

and'  related  agencies  whkh  was  $5,300,000,000  above  the  bill 

as  approved  by  the  House  originally.  a>assad  321  to  49.) 

Quorum  call I 

H.R.  1318  (S.  953):  To  amend  the  bill  rrfating  to  the  food  stamp 

program  in  order  to  require  States  or  ncal  political  units  to  pay 

for  20  percent  of  the  free  coupons  distributed  in  the  area. 

(Defeated  173  to  191.)  ; 

H  R.  1318  (S.  953):  On  a  final  passage  lof  the  bill  to  amend  the 

Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  (Passed  230lto  128.) 

Quorum  call L - 

H.R.  7476  (S.  1352):  To  approve  the  bill  authorizing  adjustments 

in  ttie  amount  of  outstending  silver  certificates.  (Passed  234  to 

109.) 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call , 

H.R.  10738:  To  approve  ttto  $70,000,001,000  defense  approprta 

tion  bill.  (Passed  407  to  1.) 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call - 

Suorum  call 
R.  6111:  To  suspend  tha  rules  and  pkss  tha  bill  jirovidin|  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judicpl  Center.  (Passad  229  to 

98.) 
H  R  10730:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  amend  the 

Older  AmerKans  Act  of  1965.  (Passed  331  to  0.) 
H  R.  480:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  past  the  bill  extending  for  an 

additional  8  years  the  act  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  wet  lands. 

(Passed  328  to  8.) 
H.R.  482:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pafcs  the  bill  authorizing  an 

increase  in  fee  for  migrating  bird  hunting  stamps.  (Passed  238 

to  97.) 

Quorum     caH j ■- 

S.  1432:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  amend  and 

extond   the   Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 

(Passed  397  to  29.) 
H.R.  10480:  To  approve  the  bill  to  mike  it  a  Federal  offense 

to  desecrate  Uie  U.S.  flag.  (Passed  3|5  to  16.) 

Quorum  call j -  -     ^  - 

H.R.  10867:  To  recommit  to  committaa  the  bill  incrcasingthe 

public  debt  catling  in  order  to  set  fie  limit  at  $336,000,000.- 

000  (Defaatad  191  to  224.) 
H.R.  10867:  On  final  passage  af  the  bill  k)  increase  the  permanent 

debt  Hmit  to  $358,000,000,000  with  a!"supptamentary  $7,000,- 

000,000"  tor  fiscal  year  1969  and  tubkequently.  (Passed  217  to 

196.) 
Quorum  call 


Yas. 

Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Absent' 
Prtsenl 
Yes. 


Yes 
Yes. 

No. 

Present 
Present 
Yes. 

Present 
Yes. 

Yes 


Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Absent: 


Present 
Present 
Yes. 


>99.) 

he  public  debt  limit  to 
I) 


Present 
Yes. 


No. 

Present 
Present. 

No. 


Present 
Yes. 


No. 

Present 
Yes. 
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Yes. 
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Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
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Yes. 
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Yes. 
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\m  Jane  22  Quorum  call Pm««« 

151  J«ito22  Qmivinctfl K22" 

151  June  22  QwrMcall ~  KSnt 

152  June  22  Quorum  call PrSS" 

IS  June  26  S.  1226:  To  approve  the  bU  latottn*  to  tfca'hiaaiin'or  inarrian  ¥^ 

lk»ns«  in  the  District  e«  Cotomfla.  (PasSdsSstTtS^^ 

154  Jane  27  H.R.  10783:  To  approve  the  bill  retathig  to  crime  and  criminai  Yai. 

.„    .-     «    .Rfoeedure  in  tha  District  81  Columbia.  (PaM*l  355  to  14.) 

155  Jiin«27    (juorumeall '        Prasent 

156  June  27    H.R.  10943:  To  reeomm«  to"  committoi  thihihiVidocatiin"  bill    No 

ili.'/i".  '•.il'i'ii  L™,*S'?"*  ♦"  *•  Teacher  Corps  from  the 
bilt  (Defeated  146  to  257.) 

157  June  27    H.^  ie»43:  To  approve  the  bHI  amending  and  extandinf  tKIa    Yes. 

,e.    .       ^    -V  of  the  Higher  feducatton  Act  of  1965.  (Passed  311  to  a.) 

151   June  28    Quorumcall '         prjKunj 

ISt   Jane  28    Quorum  caH Present 

168  June  28    H.R.  10340(S.  1296):Torecomm«tocommmMVhVNASAVirthor-    Yes 

izatfen  bill  hi  order  to  cut  $136,500,000  from  the  bill  and  to 

provide  for  an  Aerospace  Safety  Advisory  Panel  (Passed  238 

to  157.) 
ICl    June  28    H.R.  10340  (S.  1296):  To  approve  the  NASA  authorizatten  bill  as    Yes. 

amended.  (Passed  342  to  53.) 
1(2   July  11    Qoorumcall Present 

163  July  11    H.R.  10885:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Ml  extending  the    Yes. 

existence  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  5  years  to 
Jan.  31,  1973.  (Passed  283  to  89.) 

164  July  12    Quorum  cafL. _ Absent' 

165  July  12    S.  20:  To  establish  a  National  Water  Commission  to  make  a  com-    Absent* 

prehensive  review  of  natkinat  water  resource  problems  and 

programs.  (Passed  369  to  18.) 

1(6   Jiihr  13    Quorum  cail Present 

1(7  Jubr  13    H.R  10595:  To  recommit  to  committee  "thebiilprohibitinVeertain    Na 

financial  institutions  from  acting  as  tottery  agencies.  (Defeated 

135  to  257.) 
ISI   July  13    H.R.  10595:  To  approve  the  bill  prohibiting  certain  financial  insti-    Yes. 

tuhons  (in  New  York  State)  from  acting  as  tottery  agencies 

(Passed  271  to  111.) 
1(9  July  17    Quorumcall Present 

170  July  17    SJI?es.  81:  To  pass  the  resolution  for  a  settVementortheVailway    Yes. 

strike.  (Passed  244  to  148.) 

171  Jaly  18    Quorumcall Pmunt 

172  Jahf  18    Quorumcall I""""!"" Pmant 

173  Jaly  18    H.R.  11456:  To  recommit  to  committee  ttie  a'ppiapiiation'biiltor  Yat. 

the  Department  of  Transportation  in  order  to  reduce  expendi- 

«  "  ir,^ffl  }}^.  ■"  ^  P«"*"'  "'  *•  buOgetify  request 
vfassed  218  to  189.) 

174  Jaly  18    H.R.  11456:  To  approve  the  $1,500,000,000  appropriation  bill  for    Yta, 
.'.    ■_■_  ..    -""•  "•Wrt™*"' 0' Defense  as  amended  (Passad  393  to  5.) 

ITS  Jaly  19    Quorumcall Present 

171  Jaly  19    H.R.  421:  To  approve  the  bill  making  it  a  Federaloffa'nwta'trVvrt  Yes. 

or  use  «ie  facilities  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with 
.-n    .  u.  «.    «  '"*•"' '"  '•*•••  ''<"•  (Passed  347  to  70.) 

Wl   Jaly  20    Quorumcall Absent' 

178  Juhr  20    H.  Rm.  749:  To  adopt  the  resoJoKon  making  rt  in  VrdVrtocorisidef  AbsenU 

H.R.  11000,  the  Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967.  (Defeated  176  to 
207.) 

179  July  25    Quorumcall Present 

la  Jaly  25   H.R  11641:  To  delete  from  the  public  ivoAsVppropriatton'biU    Ya*. 

planning  funds  in  the  amount  of  $1,600,000  tor  the  DkHiey- 
i«    I  •..  <c    u  i'"""'"  hydroelectric  dam  in  Maine.  (Passed  233  to  169  ) 
W   Jlly  ZS    H.R.  11641:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  appropriatton  bill  for    Yes. 

public  works  and  Atomic  Energy  Commisston  in  order  to  reduce 
,     ™  sppropriations  tor  each  item  by  5  percent  (Defeated  168 

18   Jaly  25    H.R.  11641:  On  final  passage  of  the  $4,600,000,000  appropriations    No. 

bill  tor  public  works  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
,„    .^  ^    ,,  (Passed  37b  to  26.) 

in  Jaly  26    Quorumcall PnwA 

J4  Jihr  26    Quorumcall ". W^^ 

^   Jaiy  26    Quoromcall """""I Vx^M. 

!■   July  26    H.R.  9547:  To  recommit  to  committae  ttie  bill  au«K>rizint  funds    Yes. 
tor  the  Inter- American  Devetopment  Bank  in  order  to  cut  tlto 
amount  from  $900,000,000  to  $750,000,000.  (Defeated  185  to 

10  July  2(    H.R.  9547:  Ttrauthorlza  funds  in  tha  amount  of  $900,000  000  for   Absent 
iM  I.I..  «    ^"*  '"••f-A'xefM''  Oavetopmant  Bank.  (Passed  275  to  122J 

}■  Jaly  27    Quorumcall ^    Piasant 

!■  July  27    H.R8630:Toapprovethebillextendingfheauflioiity"for"eVempI    Yet. 
tions  from  the  antitrust  taws  to  assist  in  safeguarding  tbe 
balance-of-payments  position  of  the  United  States.  (Passed 

»)  July  31    H.R.  6098:  To  adopt  tha  oonferanca  report  on  tha  Interest    Yea. 
in   41.    1    n  ^""'"Jio"  Tax  Extension  Act  of  1967.  (Paaad  223  to  83.) 

w  Alt    1    H.R.  11722:ToappFovatbemilitaryeoattnictionwtiwri^ionUi    Yai. 

?S   ?■«-    '    Quorumcall Pnamt 

m   Aag.    2    Quorum  call._ KSS 

}»   Aag.    2    Quorumcall PmS! 

S   ^'*•    ^    Quorum  caH -l^T^^T 

2  **    3    Quorumcall ."...". -^^ 

w  Aag.   3    Quorumcall 

«g  *»t   «   quorumcall " 

'"  Aat   8    H.R.  5037:ToamaMltNUwEnlD(cemetitand'CriinM'j'iisUca   ViST 

Assistanca  Act  in  order  to  strengthen  tha  authority  af  tha  State* 

Ji.?!!!l"i3  "Wl  »dminis«ertn  the  prog  rams  andw  tha  act 
Ml  irassad  zse  to  147.) 

«  Aag.   i   H.R.5p37:Toapptt>»»thaLawEiifofeamaBtatidCri«lailJustiea   Yat. 
m   *^    .    ^**«»«»'*»*««»«m«n*«d.(Pa*aad377to21J 

S   ?■•■   9    Quorumcall 

g   *"!.   9    Quorumcall 

W  Aag.   I    H-Ra*.  512:  To  adopt  the  «aolollwidlsappi;;*i"«i"pSii*i    'uT 

Raoriaplzation  Plan  No.  3  ralatinf  to  flia  fpyaranaiit  af  fta 
»  »..  ..      OtoAt  of  CotaiaUa.  (DtiaMsd  Itf  to  244^"^  ^ 

*  *«t  10   Qoonitacall ^ 

«  Aag.  10    H.R.  WSJ:  To  adept  tha  tM  pwWat  tori'f 

bagianing  to  197^  (Paaaad  255  la  127,> 
footnotes  at  end  at  tabl*. 


Maasura.  question,  and  ranR 


Vola 


ZJJ    Ant  14    (hionimcall 

201   An.  14   H.lt43:Toadop«thabWati1Jiii«nftii'siOTta«*i7iSriif'ii   Y«i 

nnrtruet.  operate,  and  maintain  Aa  San  FaHpe  «viatoiL  Caa- 
,»    .       w    uS«'S'J'n'''WetCatlfomla.  (Passad  235  to  B.)^ 

209  Aug.  14    H.R.  6279:  To  amend  bill  auttterizing  the  Secretory  ef  Cammerea    Yes. 

to  provide  far  the  csllectton,  campiletton,  evaluation,  piAUca- 

•"i-  i?*„*^  •'  Standard  referenca  data  by  HnMng  tlw 

M^^^'Sl  J!L*".<*i',''.™i'i'v*"  «•  1  yw  la  fta  amouirt 

<.«  .       ,.  „  of  $1,860,000.  (Passed  319  to  2.) 

210  Aug.  14  Quorumcall -.-■       ■ 

211  Aug.  15  Quorum  can KSST 

212  Aug.  15  Quorumcall ESS" 

213  Aug.  15  Quorumcall pISS: 

214  Aug.  15  H.R.  8K:  To  adopt  the  "rule"  under  wtiich  to  i»ii'^d«  H.R.  Kit  Yet^ 

the  bill 'or  oroviding  penalties  tor  interference  wltti  dvil  righto. 

..r  .       .,  _ (Passed  330  to  77.) 

215  Aug.  15  Quorumcall .. . 

216  Aag.  !5  Quorumcall 222" 

217  Aug.  15  Quorum  call v^SSt 

218  Aug.  16  Quorumcall.......  CSSJr 

219  Aug.  16  Quorumcall " VmuA. 

220  Aug.  16  HR.  2516:  To  approve  the  bill,  as  ameiidedVprovidTngpanaitiat  Yas. 

(Pass«r3X*t"*93  r'*  "**  ""*'*'  ***'*^  •*  eWl  rifhta. 

221  Aug.  17    Quorumcall . . 

222  Aug.  17    lf.«.128M:Toa*pfmeS<iriilJiii"rf^"Ai^^^^  yJT^ 

(Passed  415  to  3.) 

223  Aug.  17    S.  16:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  Hie  Veterans'  Pensioa    Yes. 

and  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1967.  (Passad  404  to  0  ) 
ZZ4    Aug.  21    H.R  12257:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Vacationai  Reha-    Absent' 
„r    .       -,     -  tat^at^n  Amendments  o(  1967.  (Passed  340  to  0.) 

225  Aug.  21    Quorumcall Absantl 

226  Aug.  21    H.R.  n565:TowspeiHltt«^iii"'^««,,Wii«iiibi.i    A^nL* 

during  the  1968  and  1969  crop  years  the  intraeountry  lease 
sale,  and  transfer  of  acreage  alkitment  for  peanuts  amoni 

■m  ..,1  -'■'""  (9.«'*><e«  208  to  146;  a  H  vote  being  necessary.) 

2Z7  Aug.  21  Quorumcall "  «k«._ii 

228  Aug.  22  Quorumcall S^SS 

229  Aug.  22  "5il«7i|iToapprojjtltoaV|i.^iit^^^^  y^^ 

**,'^'''''P'''*'  '"^  *•  Notional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 

,«  .       «.  „  ministratton.  (Passed  312  to  92.)                              "^ 

230  Aug.  22  Quorumcall » . 

231  Aug.  23  Quorumcall V^St 

232  Aug.  23  Quorumcall ly?- 

233  Aug.  24  Quorum  call wS!. 

234  Aug.  24  Quorumcall PrS«f 

235  Aug.  25  H.R.  12048:  To  eliminate  from  the  "foreigiiVidaiithiriratioikill  Y^^ 

«ie  provision  giving  tmi  authority  for  the  President  to  arranga 

''!r1,?'?  •'  ""'*t«y  •""»  •'»^  sarvieas  by  private  tappHa* 

■nt    .,-  9c    „  ?'''L"f  5»"«f"''»«"  «'»re'""  ('»w^  2»  to  157.) 

ix    «ug.  ZS    H.R.  12048:  To  recommit  to  cammittee  the  foreign  aid  authoriza*    Yas. 

tior  bill  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  ef  ttie  auttrarization  for 

lSSl"!S!.'  ejoporation  and  aevelepment  in  fiscal  year  1968  from 

$243,«00,«08  to  $210m),e00  and  to  eliminate  ttie  $260  000  000 

5»7    .       «    „S«^rtn«»''»orl9A  (Passed  234  to  163.)  •^  ""•"«' 

237  Aug.  25    H.R.  12«8:  To  approve  Hie  Fareign  Assistanca  Act  of  1947  as    Yai 

amended.  (Passed  202  to  194.) 

238  Aui.  28    Quorumcall Pf«.-» 

239  Aug.  28    H.RJ965:  To  approve  Vhe  bill  increasing^'itirantribu'tiOTrt'tiii    YeT^ 

Federal  Government  for  construction  of  the  interceptor  sewer 

«>f  the  Dulles  Airport  from  $3,000,000  to  $15,580,000.  (Passed 

lis  to  109^ 
Z40    Sapt  11    H.^llgl6:  to  approve  ttie  bill  providing  benefits  to  State  and    Yea. 

weal  aw  enforcement  officers  or  their  survivors  when  they  era 

disabled  or  killed  white  apprehending  a  person  who  has  vio- 
Ml    «u«.ii    „'»*^»f"«'«f«ll»»'(P>»«l310toO.!» 
m    5>«pL  II    n.K.  8654;  To  approve  the  bill  providing  for  an  appeal  by  the    Yai. 

United  States  from  decisions  sustaining  motions  to  suppress 
■.«    .^  ...  ..    „«'<*•"«■  (P»»sed  310  too.)  •* 

iV    sept  11     H.R  8775:  To  approve  ttie  bill  increasing  the  appropriation  an-    Yea. 

(PaSJSs'to  S"!**""'"*  ""^  °"  ""  "'***■"  ""vw  Basin. 

243  Sept  12    Quorum  caH Pmm^ 

244  Sapt  12    HR.  10738: To appreva that pirtion if SadelVnii^^i^tiii;    y|^^ 

wntarenca  report  on  which  there  was  no  disagraament  (Passad 

^65  to  4.) 

245  Sapt  12    H.R^  10738:  On  a  motnn  that  the  House  afrae  to  strike  from    Na. 

tte  defense  appropriation  bill  ttie  provision,  "Oiat  none  of  Oio 
hinds  herein  provided  shaH  be  uswl  tor  Hie  construction  of 

246  Sept.  12    q^"^  "«,',•«- ""•™*"  *W"ls."  (Oefertl  144  to  233.) 

247  Sept  13    Quorum  calli::;:::.": pHSU 

248  Sept  13    Quorum  call :";"" E^ 

2«  Sept  13   Quorum  cm.: "S. KSSJ 

250  Sept  13  Quorum  call I         pISS- 

251  Sept  14  Quorum  call aSSSS 

252  Sept  14  Quorumcall.":::::: ^m\ 

253  SaptU  S.602;OnamotiontoroduceYhViithiriiitiiiri'nthiAp^ih;*"ii;  yS^ 

"•f»"«l  Oavetopment  Act  Amendments  o!  1967  b^  $50,000  000. 

,^  (Passed  199  to  161.) 

Z54    Sapt  14    S.  6ffi:  Oaa  motion  to  recomm  t  to  committee  ttie  Appalachian    Yas. 

anttwnzation  bill  in  order  to  provide  ttie  funds  to  ttie  Secretory 

of  Transporlslion  instead  of  ttw  President,  to  make  changes  in 

(Movisions  retatave  to  housing  prejacte,  and  to  supply  funds  to 

fl??  ,'!!??'*•''•  P"*'«m  of  ti>«  Great  takes  area.  (Defeated 
___  1'8  to  104.) 

ZH    Sapt  14    S.  em:  OnftnalpasMwoJHteAppatoehian  Regional  Dovatep-    Na. 
!»    sapt  18    ^^^!!^'t!^*\^.rf^^^ 

» !r "  !S^^-Tsr(t^5i?ir'to^r"^^^^    ^' 

ZX  SepLlS   S.  1657;  To  aoipend  the  rates  and  pass  tba  bill  aitsMSng  for   Abniit> 
1  iwar  Hie  auHwity  of  ttte  Saci»li5r a»  AirierttwM  iafce   ^^ 
cartain  dairy  indemnity  payiwanli.  (tasad  SO  to  7^ 
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SERALO  R.  FORD'S  VO  ING  RECORD,  1ST  SESS.,  90TK  CONC-CootimMd 


December  18,  1967 


Roll- 
call 
No. 


Datt 


ItaaMra,  question,  and  rawK 


259  S«pL  I>    H.R.838:Tosusp«iKltlMnil«sindpassth*  r*soliition«uthorizi*t 

the  Committaa  on  tba  Jadiciiry  to  otaofva  and  study  tiM 
Uiilad  Nations  Hifh  Cominissionar  (or  Ra(i|a«.  (Patsod  262 
toS2.) 

260  SapLU    Quorumeall 

261  SaptlS   Quofimicall 

262  SopL  19    S.  953:  To  adopt  tba  cooftrtoca  report  oa  tiM  amcndiiMflb  to 

Um  Food  Stamp  Act.  (Pasiwl  196  to  154.) 

263  SapLZO    Quorumeall 

2M    Sapt.20    H.R.  9547:  To  racooimit  to  th«  contertnc*  eooimittM  tb*  bill 

anandlnt  tba  Inter-American  Deve.opment  Baak  Act  in  order 
Id  insist  upon  retaining  sec.  1  of  the  House-passed  b.lt  pro- 
viding for  an  audit  o(  the  Banli.  (Passed  274  to  126.) 

265  SepL  20    H.R.  6418:  On  a  motion  to  amend  the  Partnership  of  Health 

Amendments  of  1967  In  order  to  add  $20,000,000  in  oKh  of  2 
years  intended  to  be  spent  for  rat  control.  (Passed  227  to  173.) 

266  Sept  20    H.R.  6418:  On  final  passage  of  the  Partnership  of  Health  Amend- 

ments of  1967  as  unendwi.  (Passwl  395  to  7.) 

267  Sept  20    H.R.  6430:  To  approve  the  Meirtal  Retardation  Amendments  of 

1967.  (Passed  389  to  0.) 

268  Sipt21    Quonimcall 

269  S«pt21    Quorumeall 

270  Sept  21    H.R.  6736:  To  recommit  to  committaa  the  Public  Broadcasting 

Act  of  1967  in  order  to  delate  title  II  establishing  a  nonproM. 
educational  broadcasting  corporation,  and  in  order  to  authorin 
$5,000,000  for  assistance  to  existing  educational  broadcasting 
stations.  (Defeated  167  to  194.) 

271  Sept  21    H.R.  6736  (S.  1160):  On  final  passage  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 

Act  o(  1967.  (Passed  265  to  91.) 

272  S«pt2S    ()uorumcaU 

273  SepL  25   H.R.  13042:  To  approve  the  bMprovidfaig  for  the  election  oi  the 

sdMWi  board  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  (Passed  324  to  3.) 

274  Sept  25    H.R.  13025:  To  approve  the  bill  authorizing  Um  District  of  Colum- 

bia CoancM  to  make  regulations  relating  to  the  sale  of  akohoiic 
beveraies  aod  to  alter  the  regulatkms  on  serving  of  alcolraUe 
beverages  at  hotels  and  clubs  in  the  District  of  Columbiik 
(Defeated  153  to  182.) 

275  S«9t2S   QnoninicaO 

276  Sm(.26    Quoruincali - 

Z77   Sept  26    H.R.  12120:  On  an  aoMndment  to  the  iuvenile  DeUnquency  Pre- 

ventio*  and  Control  Act  of  1967  to  give  States  and  kical  govarn- 
loenb  more  coatrol  over  the  program  (r>assed  234  to  139.) 

278  Sept  26    H.R.  12120:  On  an  ameodmenl  to  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 

vention and  Control  Act  to  prevent  any  use  of  funds  authorized 
under  this  bill  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  (Passed 
241  to  132.) 

279  Sept27    Quorumeall 

210    Sept27    giiorumcail 

2SI    Sept27    qw>rumcall --- 

282  Sept  27    H  J.  Res.  849:  To  recommit  to  commitlee  the  reaohrtion  continuing 

appropriatwns  from  Sept  30  to  Oct  31.  (Passed  202  to  182.) 

283  Sept28    Quorumeall. 

2S4    Sept2>    Quorumeall - 

285  Sept  28    H.R.  478:  To  approve  the  bill  establishing  procedures  to  relieve 

domestic  industries  and  workers  injured  by  increased  imports 
from  tow-wage  area.  (Passed  340  to  29.) 

286  Sept29    Quorumeall 

287  Sept  29    H.R.  10673 :  To  approve  the  bill  amending  the  Packers  and  Stock- 

yards Act  of  1921  to  strengthen  and  clarify  stocRVard  owners' 
rights  and  responsl)ilities lor  the  management  of  their  stock- 
yards. (PaiMd234  to  6.) 
.288    Oct     2    Quoiumcall , --- 

289  Oct  2  H.R.  4903:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  amending  the 
act  providing  tor  the  economic  and  social  devekipnient  in  the 
Ryakyo  Istands.  (Passed  284  to  80.) 

210  Oct  2  S.233:Tosuspendlbervlesandpassthebillauthorizingdisposal 
of  the  Govemmeot-owned,  tong-lines  communication  fKllities 
in  Alasita.  (Passed  357  to  1.) 

261  Oct  2  H.R.  9796:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  extending  the 
toan  of  IS  vessels  to  certain  foreign  countries.  (Passed  £l  to 
42.) 

282    Oct     3    Quorumeall - -- 

293  Oct     1    H.  Res.  938:  To  adopt  the  "previous  questkin"  on  the  resohition 

to  take  up  and  conskler  HJ.  Res.  853  (continuing  appropria- 
ttons)  which  wouM  mean  that  no  amendments  couM  be  con- 
sidered. (Passed  213  to  205.) 

294  Oct    3    H.R.  11722:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Military  Con- 

structnn  Autherizatnn  Act  (Passed  377  to  33.) 

295  Oct     4    ({uorumcall 

296  Oct     4    H.R.  10196:  To  recommit  to  conference  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 

priatton  bill  in  order  to  make  reductk>ns  of  {20,000,000  on 
those  items  in  excess  of  budget  request  (Passed  226  to  173.) 

297  Oct     4    H.R.  1411 :  To  approve  the  bill  amending  the  law  relative  to  use 

of  the  mails  to  obtain  money  or  property  under  false  representa- 
tion. (Passed  353  to  32.) 

298  Oct    9    Quorumeall 

299  Oct  10    Quorumeall 

300  Oct   10    H.R.  10509:  On  a  motion  to  insist  on  House  positnn  on  conference 

report  on  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriations  bill  thet 
funds  for  the  cropland  adjustment  program  be  held  at  a  level 
to  meet  existing  contracts  rather  than  increased  by  $52^00,060 
to  take  2,000,000  additional  Kres  out  of  productwn.  (Pasaad 
377  to  8.) 

301  Oct   10    H.R.  10509:  On  a  motion  to  insiston  House  positnn  on  conference 

report  on  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  that 
funds  for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  be  kept  at  budget 
request  nther  than  increased  by  $25,000,000.  (Passed  326  to 
24.) 

302  Oct    10    H.R.- 10509 :  On  a  motton  to  insist  on  House  posittoa  on  conference 

report  on  Department  of  Agriculture  appropr  atioo  bi  ■  thai 
funds  for  the  Comnaodity  Credit  Corporation  be  kept  at  budget 
request  rather  than  increased  from  $1,400,000,000  to  $3,000,- 
m,00a.  (Pasaad  391  to  3.) 

303  Oct  10   Quorum  caU 

304  Oct  10    Quorum  ca« 

306    Oct   11    Quorumeall 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


t» 


kbsenU 
lbaeot< 
ibsent 

'resent 

res. 


to. 

res. 
res. 

'resent 
•resent 
res. 


Yes. 

Present 
ret. 

No. 


•resent 
Present 
res. 


res. 


Present 
Present 
Present 
res. 

Present 
Present 
res. 


Present 
res. 


Absent' 
Absent  > 
Absent  > 

Yes. 


Present 
No. 


Yes. 

Present 
Yes- 


Yes. 

Absent! 
Present 
Yes. 


Yes. 


yes. 


Present 


ind  resuK 


Vote 


.  (Defeated  199  to  211.) 
sUI  Revenue  and  Federal 
9.) 


306  Oct   11    H.R.  7977 :  To  recommit  to  committee  the  posta' rate  and  Federal 

pay  bill  in  order  to  etiminate  from  ttra  bill  provision  for  a  2d- 
and  3d-y«ar  pey  increase  and  the  ^vision  for  a  "quadrennial 
commiaston    to  sat  Federal  satari 

307  Oct   11    H.R.  7977:  On  final  passage  of  the 

Salary  Act  of  1967.  (Passwl  318  to 

308  Oct   16    ()uonim  call 

309  Oct   16    H.R.  13048:  To  suspend  the  rules  a^d  pass  the  bill  making  cer- 

tain technical  amendments  in  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
structnn  Act  (Passed  371  to  0.)  ^ 

310  Oct   16    S J.  Res.  112:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution  ex- 

tending from  Mar.  6  to  Dec.  31, 1968,  the  deadline  lor  the  report 
of  the  National  Connissien  on,  Urban  Problems.  (Passed 
343  to  10.) 

311  Oct   17    Quorumeall 

312  Oct  17    Quorumeall 

313  Oct   17    H.R.  11456:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  conference  report  on 

Uie  Department  of  Transportatioq  appropriation  bill  in  order 
to  insist  on  House  disagreeineni  with  Senate  amendments 
which  exceed  the  Presklent's  butket  requests.  (Defeated  124 
to  268.) 

314  Oct.  17    H.R.  U4$6:  To  approve  the  conferene  report  on  the  Departintnt 

of  Transportatkin  appropriations  kill-  (Passed  367  to  22.) 

315  Oct    17    H.R.  11456:  On  a  motnn  to  agree  toi  a  Senate  amendment  to  the 

Deportment  of  Transpertetvn  apdroprtatians  bill  provUing  up 
to  $140,000  in  Federal  funds  fol  construction  or  an  airport 
facility  at  Kelly  Ftats,  Mont  (Defeated  161  to  222.) 

316  Oct   17    H.R.  159:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  establbh  an  independent 

Federal  Maritime  Administratton.  ([Passed  324  to  44.) 

317  Oct  18   Quorumeall 

318  Oct  18   Quorumeall 

319  Oct   18    HJ.  Res.  888:  To  adopt  the  Whittenslbstitutoresoluttonprevidtog 

ttiat  Federal  expenditures  in  fiscaf  1968  shall  not  exceed  tiiose 
of  1967  with  certain  exceptions:  tse  net  administrathn  budget 
Shalt  not  exceed  $131  ,SOO,000,000  except  those  expenditores  in 
excess  of  $22,000,000,006  which  tie  President  finds  necessary 
for  war  in  Vletaam;  0  to  is  Umited>  $1^888,800  and  foreign 
aid  to  12,000,000,000.  (Passed  239to  164.) 

320  Oct  18    H.J.  Res.  888:  To  recommit  to  cmimmee  the  conUnuIng  (and 

economy)  resolutton  as  amended.  iDefeeted  158  to  244.) 

321  Oct   18    HJ.  Res.  888:  On  final  passage  of  thn  continuting  (and  economy) 

resolutton  es  amended.  (Passed  2|8  to  143.) 

322  Oct   19    Quorumeall 

323  Oct   19    H.R.  13178:  To  pass  the  bill  relative  to  the  safety  of  the  Capitol 

buildings  and  grounds.  (Passed  336  to  20.) 

324  Oct  19    Quorumeall ^ 

325  Oct   19    S.  678:  To  pass  the  bill  prohibiting  the  obstructton  of  criminai 

investigattons  of  the  United  Stately  (Passed  275  to  47.) 

326  Oct   20    Quorumeall 

327  Oct  20    H.  Res.  241:  To  transfer  jurisdietion|over  matters  involving  mili- 

tary cemeteries  of  the  United  S( 
buried  from  the  Committee  on  I 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Atfaii 

328  Oct   20    H.  Res.  947 :  To  approve  the  resolul 

which  the  House  would  consider 
tote  the  exchange  of  Forest  Servi 
(Passed  221  to  I.)  i 

329  Oct   20    H.R.  10442:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  to  fecilitate  the 

exchange  of  Forest  Service  land  fol  public  school  use  In  order  to 
provide  that  any  money  received  from  the  sale  of  land  shouM 
go  into  the  general  fund  of  the  ITreasury  rather  than  into  a 
special  fund  in  Department  of  igricultura.  (Defeated  30  to 

330  Oct  23  Quorumeall 

331  Oct  23  Quorumeall 

332  Oct  23  Quorumeall 

333  Oct  23  H.R.  11627:  To  authorize  the  State  if  Maryland  to  construct  and 

operate  4  bridges  or  tunnels  i  :ross  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
(Passed  342  to  9.) 

334  Oct  24    Quorumeall 

335  Oct   24    H.R.  9960:  To  recommH  to  the  conference  committee  the  inde- 

pendent offices  and  Department  «f  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment appropriatkin  bill  in  eiter  to  insist  on  the  House 
disagreement  with  the  Senate  in  7  instances.  (Defeated  184  to 
208j 

336  Oct  24    H.R.  9960:  On  a  motton  to  agree  to  tie  Senate  amendment  to  the 

HDD  appropriatton  bill  Increasing  by  $300,000,000  for  model 
cities  and  certain  urban  renewal.  [Defeated  156  to  241.) 

337  Oct  24    H.R.  9960:  On  a  motton  to  agree  to  I  lie  Senate  amendment  to  the 

HUD  appropriatton  bill  provkling  40,000,000  for  new  contracts 
under  the  rent  supplement  progr:  m.  (Defeated  152  to  250.) 

338  Oct  24    H.R.  13606:  To  approve  the  $2,100,  Xn  military  constructtonap- 

propriatton  bill.  (Passed  362  to  2 ;.) 

339  Oct  25    Quorumeall 

340  Oct  25    It.R.  11641:  On  a  motton  to  racom  nit  to  conference  the  public 

works  and  atomic  energy  appropriatton  bill.  (Defeated  117  to 
278.)  7 

$41  Oct  25  H.R.  11641 :  On  e  motkin  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
viding $875,000  to  continue  planning  on  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  Dam  and  Reservoirs,  Maine.  (Defeated  162  to  z36.) 

342  Oct  25    H.R.  11641 :  On  a  motton  to  remove  from  the  public  works  appro- 

priatton bill  the  $875,000  to  fund  continual  planning  on  the 
Didiey-Lincoln  School  project  in  Maine.  (Defeated  283  to  III.) 

343  Oct  26    H.R.  9960:  To  recommit  to  conferetice  the  appropriatton  bill  on 

Independent  offices  and  Departlnent  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  order  to  Insist  upon  the  House  position  elimi- 
nating funds  for  new  eontracb  foi  rent  susbMies.  (Defeated  184 
tolM.)  1 

344  Oct  26    H.R.  9960:  To  approve  the  contereice  report  on  the  Independent 

offices  and  Department  of  Houiin|  and  Urtian  Development 
appropriation  bilL  (Passed  296  td  88.) 

345  Oct  26    H.R.  13510:  To  approve  the  bill  Increasing  the  basic  pay  for 

members  of  the  uniformed  serviMs.  (Passed  385  to  2.) 

346  Oct  26    H.R.  2506:  To  recommit  to  conference  the  bill  on  congressional 

redistricting  in  order  to  add  certain  previstons.  (Defeated  82  to 
283.)  ^ 


Yes. 


No. 


ates  in  which  veterans  are 
Iterior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
.  (Passed  227  to  0.) 
n  involving  the  "rule"  under 
I.R.  10442,  the  bill  to  faciH- 
I  land  for  publk  school  use. 


onfer 

It  if  I 


Present 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Present 
Present 
Yes. 


Yet 

No. 

Yes. 

Pr«a«l 
Present 
Yes. 


No. 

Yes. 

Absent.! 
Absent' 

Absenli 
Absent) 

Present 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Prestflt 
Present 
Preseel 
Yes. 


Present 
Yes. 


No. 
No. 

Yes. 

PreseaL 
Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yei 
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317    Oct  26    HJt.  2508:  To  approve  tiM  confereneerepect  an  Um  Mil  on  eaa-    Vol 

-   ^    «    «•'•**""?.  '•'•'stricting.  (Pasaed  241  to  lOSiJ 
34g   Oct  30    (luorum  call ^^  .^. ,. 

HJ   Oct  30    H.R.  10915:  TVfiiiiiiimH to "eommittonfte Wm^  NoT^ 

»   /w    »    „f«"»'*'*2:'?'t'*»'^  "=*»*'«'««»•  <'>*ii'«>''>S  244.) 

350  Oct  30    H.R.  10915:  On  final  pasaafe  of  the  Mil  to  givu  to  U.S.  growm    Yna. 

?V?L';,  V*  *"'^  '"••*  ••'  extra-ton^stapto  cotton.  (Passed 

£/5  to  63.) 

351  Oct  31    Quorumeall p™..-. 

352  Oct  31    Quorum  call I p[S!rt 

351    Oct   31    Quorumeall " " KSfHt 

354  Oct   31     \i.RAjm^^0^i^^^ii-ifii^fiiififi^-f^^^  ^^ 

355  Nov.  1  Quorum  caM 1..  ah«i«ii 

3!t  Nov.  1  Quorumeall AhSnt 

357  Nov.  2  Quorumeall SSSs 

SSI  Nov.  2  Quorumeall pJ^St 

^  '^*'  ^  5(^fSi^°^p;«j;««*«**''Q'ii«t»*rt"«fi»7""i^^^^^^      Y^^ 

360  Nov.    3    Quorumeall Prasent. 

361  Nov.    3    H.  Res.  966:  To  adopt  Uie  rule  "under  "whkihlaw  (economic    YesT 

opportunity  amendments)  is  to  be  considered.  (Passed  262  to 

362  Nov.    6    H.^  11565:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  authorizing    Absent" 
«    H^     ceil  "■?5™i  "'  P"""*  aereete  altotments.  (Pawed  255  to  57.) 

mi    nev.    »    ^-i-Kes  33.  To  sumnd  tin  rules  and  pass  the  resolut.on  estab-    Absent' 
lishing  a  Nationaf  Commission  on  Product  Safety.  (Passed  206 
to  102.) 

JM   Nov.    6    H.R.  3639:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bHI  relating  to  the    Absent* 

i«   N~    a    uJ"'f5Y»'><l*fl«<:tivef)es3  of  n«»  animal  drugs.  (Passed  317  too.) 

W  No».   6   H.R.  13165:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  extending  to    Absent' 

Mar.  1    1969,  the  Secret  Service  protection  of  Mrs.  John  F. 
•K   •>,>    c    c  ,'^*?''*<')'  »"<'  eh'Wren.  (Passed  302  to  11.) 
M   NOV.    «    SJ.  Res    114:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolutton    Absent' 

extending  ttie  duration  ol  copyright  protection  to  certain  cases. 

(rassed  308  to  •.) 
J67   Nov.    6    H.R.  3982:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  relating  to  the    Absent" 

fransportatloa  af  bouse  trailers  of  members  of  the  unBormed 

services.  (Passed  319  to  0.) 
m   Nov.    6    H.R.  13669:  To  suspend  tiM  rules  and  pass  the  bill  relating  to    Absent" 

mmtary  claims  and  Improvement  of  the  adminlstratton  and 
tm    H        c    e  ^?"l*"*  "•  "••*•  ''''"^  (Passed  317  to  0.) 
m    NOV.    «    5.1552:  To  sosip«jd»enjles  and  pass  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of    Absent" 

isoo.  (Passed  Z5Z  to  65.) 

S.  423:  To  suspend  the  rales  and  pass  the  bill  authorizing  funds  Absent" 
to  help  defray  certain  increased  costs  of  harbor  at  Manele  Bay, 
«.    .       ,    «  *-'""■  "**""  (Passed  291  to  25.) 

171  Nov.    7    Quorumeall »i-.-ti 

172  Nov.    7    Quorumeall I aSSSii 

J73    Nov.    8    Quorumeall P^^ 

174  Nov.   8   5.1872:  To  recomnm  to  committee  the  conferennrepoH  on  tite  Yes. 

foreign  aid  authorization  bill  In  order  to  insist  upon  the  House 
amendment  whicb  nrevides  that  no  defense  articles  may  be 
sold  to  or  purchased  from  any  natun  whch  supplies  the  Viet- 
conj  enemy  in  North  Vietnam,  end  that  Poland  shall  not  have 
most-lavored-nation  treatment  reletive  to  teriffs  as  long  as  she 
furnishes  supplies  to  Vietnamese  Communists.  (Defeated  196 

to  200.) 

m   Nov.    I    S.1W2:  to  approve  Hie  eonference  report  authoriiing  $2,600,000-    Yes. 

ne  ik.    e    »""""*«  ™'»'8"«  »ssistonce  program.  (Passed  2(»  to  1870 

2  Nov.    8    Quorumeall ^         Pnumi 

m   Nev.    1    Quorumeall ffJ^St 

Wl  Nov.    9    H.R.  1 1641 :  To  approve  the  motnn  to  agree  to  the  Senate  ameiid^    No.    • 
ment  to  *;,eivil  functions  appropriation  bill  (public  works) 
P;?Vj"?t  »«.«»•"  the  Dietev-Lineoln  Scbooi  hydroelectric 

«   ^       .    «  ■""•**  '"  •*■"»•  (Defeated  118  to  263J 

M  Nov.   9   Quorumeall Present. 

Ml  Nev.   9    H.R.  8569:  To  aeprova  tlie  $566,000,666' bWiietri'CoYumbii    Yes. 

«.«_,.    ^•PPropn*''*'"  wll.  (Passed  354  to  6.) 

w   N««.  13   Quorumeall PrMAm 

SB  Nov.  14  Quorumeall I™::::": —  Ksss 

n   Nov.  14    Quorum  call """i:: RSSt 

J4    Nev.  14    Quorumeall ,     piZSt 

»   Nov.  15    Quorumeall PrSwt 

m   Nev.  15    S.  2388:  To  amend  the  ecoinmie  opportunity  bariqf  pnih'iMting    Yes. 
use  of  GEO  funds  to  provide  legel  defense  tor  anyone  chargeS 
with  a  crime  growing  out  et  any  unlawful  demonstratkin  or 
w  lu    ic    ,  •=1*1' tl'sfufbance.  (Paeoed  332  to  79.) 

w   NOV.  15   S.  2388:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  Economk:  Opportunity    Yes. 
Amendments  of  1967  in  order  to  reduce  the  authorizatton  of 
funds  from  $2,060,000,000  to  $1,600,000,000.  (Passed  221  to 

M   Nov.  15   S.23W:  On  final  passsK  of  the  Economy  Opportunity  Amend-    No 
«•«-..„    „""•"»»•' 1967.  (Passed  283  to  129.) 

»   Jtov.  16    ()uarumcall Present 

W  Nov.  16    H  Res.  978:  To  approve  the  rule  wiivi^ii'^inte  if"  irdi^ag^^^^^       YeT 

JSS  £l  m*.*'"*  'PPfopnatkins  for  foreign  assistance.  (Passed 
^,    ^  ^w  to  190.) 

2   Nov.  16    Quorumeall Pr^.»f 

W   Nov.  16    Quorumeall £J2?m 

W   Nov.  17    Quorumeall pISSt 

■•  Nov.  17    H.R13M3:  To  recommit  to  committeiUMforeignaidapprop^    No 

K   u^  .7    u  •''""  •""  (['•'•»»«d  135  to  177.)  "^ 

"»  NOV.  17    H.R.  13893:  On  final  passage  of  the  $2,700,000,000  foreign  aid    Yes 

K   Ml.  17    u  *PP™P"»*'Sn  bill  as  amended.  (Passed  16>  to  143.) 

■•   nev.  17    H.  Res, 509:  To  approve  the  rule  under  whKh  the  House  will    Yes 

?i1^1',*^^JjS^^'^  ^  obstructton  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
«7  a.    ^    .  (rassed  211  to  37.) 

■7  Rev.  »    Quorumeall »_„-, 

•  Nev.  a   Quorumeall El^?*- 

II.R^3933:Tow^jMltlM,Ul«  veT 

ll^^rSi**^  ^1^  by  altoeatine  200  additnnal  mi  es 
«  Nev  2D    H  B*  ^n'-'?*'  ■"""  •!'T»<«»  au«tK>riied.7Paaaed  361  to  1.) 
''^  iMv.  29   H.R.  12010:  To  Mspead  the  rules  and  paaa  tba  Mil  fnntlae  the   Vm 

grotoction  and  Ifood  prevtaUMi  dirtrict  compact  (P«as«l  356 

UP"*^  engagement 

■  present,  would  have  voted  "Yea." 


CM      Mi 


Measure,  question,  and  resuK 


401    Mo«.a 
«B    No*.  20 


403 
404 


Nev. 


n 
21 


405  Nev.  n 

406  Nov.  21 


407    Nev.  21 


■X9063:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  emendiag  Um    Yet. 
■I  l?'?[SS°*?"^'*""*^"'««"*"»'^o"9*9. (Passed  348tol0J 
"r  "5P-.^?e",*'*?**  *'••  "*'•»  •'«'  P»»  »  Ml  relative  to  tiM    Vai. 
transfw  of  U.S.  land  to  the  University  of  Maine.  (Passed  326  to 

Quorumeall Preset 

"dJ^^SLJ*.  ■'*'!*•  *•  ""'•^•'^  rtpirt'onSoiientii .  Ye*" 

5;  S^HiJ!  •PP?*'  *•  conteronee  report  on  the  Partnershipi    Yea. 
,  f-il^i?*  *"«ndments  o(  1967.  (Pesswl  347  to  3.) 
*-2Sl:^!L'*?""L"  •""*"""'**"  *•»''•»<»  Conaauthortntton    Yea. 
i."'J?,?S!!itSJ?*'"*«  *•  1**  •uthorizattons  from  $115,700,000 
to  $105,000000  and  to  prohibtt  Peace  Corps  offictob  and 
amployeaa  from  attempting  to  obtain  a  selective  service  de- 
IJt"?*"*!?!?,")''"'*  ""  account  ol  his  service  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
IDefeated  141  to  203.) 

*•  iJ?i  i^,!R'^''*J''*,''»***  '^f P  »uthorizatk)n  bill  provMtog    Yet. 
$115,700  000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  (Passed  312  to  32.) 

Qoocuin  can. . 

(iuorumeall 

"i  }3S3:J«» •£?«« »;>tio"Mrvbltor Ci^  yw. 

*i  lift/.  (■  iSSM  316  to  34.) 
411    Nev.  27   S.  1003 :  To  approve  the  bill  amending  the  FUmmaWe  Fabriea   Ym 
r^  J?..  "IS™***  **••  Protectton  afforded  consumers  against 
tojurkMs  tiammabte  labrks.  (Passed  325  to  0.)  ^^ 

Qgomn  nil. .  [^ 

HJ.  Res.  936;  Ye"  extend'ttie'  date"  of"  "the"  "continuing'  reaoJutten    Yes. 

H.  Res.  985:  On  ordering  the  "previous  question'' 00  Um  iwoio-    N«l 
tion  providing  for  consideratioo  of  H.R.  2275,  a  prtvato  UU 
WhKh  bad  been  amended  by  tht  Senate  to  taidode  totistation 

u  i*'?5?!  ^  wngresstonal  districts.  (Passed  201  to  179  ) 
.  J*2i  ^-  ^'7')-  ?"  •  '>'"  •"  •'"«''<'  •*<•  Internal  Security    Absent' 
Act  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  that  act  that  deal  with 
legistretion  ol  Communist  organizations.  (Passed  269  to  104  ) 

Quorumeall PT«s«iit 

417    Nov.  29    H.R.  12144:  On  a  motton  to  instruct"the"managera"on"th"e"Mrtif    Ab^t^ 
the  Housa  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  Federal 

u  '"«l} ''»P**»'>  ••'"  (t>«feated  166  to  207.) 
S-,;!:*  ^^  ?^)-  ""  *  '™"">"  *"  recommit  to  committee  the    Absent* 
Nil  to  amend  Uie  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  in  order  to  remove  the  6-pereent  interest  rate  limitetwns 
for  2  years.  (Defeated  102  to  269.) 

Quorumeall.. p™^,» 

Quorum  c*H...  PmSef 

H.R.  11276:Jo""suspe"nd  the"fu"le»"and"M'si'ttie"ViiraitiwiiM   Y^**^ 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  for 
2  additional  years.  (Passed  352  to  0  ) 

H.R.  13054  (S.  t30):  To  suspend  the  rates  and  paaa  the  bM 


408 

409 

410 


412 
413 


Ne*. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


414    Nov.  28 


415    Nov.  28 


416    Nov.  29 


418    Nov.  29 


419 
420 
421 


Nov.  30 
Dec  4 
Dec    4 


422  Dee.    4 

423  Dec    4 


Yea. 


424  Dec. 

425  Dec 

426  Dee. 

427  Dec 


relativeto  mo  dtsermnnatnn  in  emptbynMnt(Passed  344to  13.) 

n.  Kes.  996:  To  approve  the  resolution  msisting  npea  the  Hoato 

smendmente  to  S.  2171.  to  amend  the  Subvetsiva  Activitiet 

(PauedrntoH)'  *''"  **  *  "'"'•'•'x*  •'«*  «"  Seneta. 

()uorumcall .-.' ii,...t 

Quorumeall.  -    «nae«L 


6    H.R.  6111:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bil'establishiiM    Vec 

<    u  S  ^J^P*  judicial  center  (Passed  230  to  126  ) 

6    n.R.  12144:  To  adopt  the  conference  reoort  an  tiM  hill  imsiuiiu    v~ 


428 
429 


Dec 
Dec 


M..  U..1 ,1!^  the  contorence  report  on  the  Mil  amending    Yet. 
the  Meat  Inspectwn  Act  (Passed  336  to  28.) 
Quorum  call 


430    Dec  11 


431    Dec  U 


PresoNt 
No. 

NOL 


432 
433 


Dec 
Dec 


i^- 1?.*^"'  *?•  <»n'«rence  report  on  the  Economic  Oppor- 

u  !"!?*''  Act  AmendmenU  of  1967.  (Passed  247  to  149  ) 

HJ.  Rm.  8SS:  To  order  the  previous  questkin  on  the  oonterence 

£!?!i  i2!."  I?^^?"l  ""'""I  continuing  epproprietwna  for 

S!?.ii?Sr2ll!'n^'°"""«  ?  MPubMcan  motion  for  an  addi- 

tK)Ml$lM),OOO.0OOexpenditurereductk)fl.(Pa$$ed213tol«3) 

■'■''•*•  888:  To  adept  the  conference  report  on  the  rawlution 

S?7XI,"IL,?JS?ll''"™    reductions    in    fiscal    1968    totaliM 

$4,100,MO,000.  (Passed  367  to  26.)  ^ 

Quorum  call 

H.R.  7977 :  To  adopt  the  conference  "report  on' the  "pii^i  'ftovenaa 
and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  (Passed  327  to  62.) 
— '    .r^  ...    QuorumeaH '  Abaenti 

435    Dec  12    H.R^  14^7 :  To  pass  the  bill  maliine  suppiemVntarapp'iij^ria'ttora    A^nti 
u  ^iSi't''?*'  V^'  *"'''"B  '""•  ^-  1*8  (P'SJ^l  307  to  77.) 
„     "L-  '?  •™P'  "'*  conference  report  on  the  bill  affecting  in-    Absent  " 
?"?  .?'J.*"*i"'*"'  '*'  "^'^i"  distributions  pursuent  to  the 
u  D  rncSfV*  Co'^P'"!'  Act  of  1956.  (Passed  274  to  104.) 
H.R.  10595:  To  adopt  the  bill  prohibiting  certain  banks  and  sac-    Absents 
/Sf  iH",^^  associations  from  selling  State  tottery  tickets, 
(rassefl  Z89  to  74.) 

^    pec  13    Quorumeall p«,^ 

439    Dec  13    H.R.  12080:  To  adoptthe  conference  report  on  thebinincreaVini    VeT 
social  seoirity  benefits,  provkling  benefits  for  additnnal  cate- 
gories of  Indivkluals,  and  improving  the  publk  assistance  pro- 

fS!"  'r"i£,™.*'?T'  •"•c'ins  **>•  health  and  welfare  of  chiWren. 
(rasseo  39U  to  3.) 
Quorum  call 


434    Dec  12 


436    Dec  12 


437    Dec.  12 


Yet. 

Present 
Yea. 


440 
441 


Dec 
Dec 


l..hL  ti'^IJt!?  conference  report  on  tiie  bill  a  mending  the    Yes. 
5i5!![*'**.J^"*'**''^'"""  *=""•"»'<>•>>«•  w««i  certain 
dedstons  of  the  courts.  (Passed  276  to  114.) 
Qoorumcall '_    p^Mnt 

443  Dec  14    II.R.  13893:  A  motion  to  recommit  inference  report  on  Um  mVyk 

making  appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  and  related 

lil'toTgS )'  **"*  ''^'  "**'  *""""*  ^""*  ^'  ''^-  <''»**«^ 

444  Dec  15    H.R.  13893:  To  edopt  a  conference  report  on  the  bill  making  ap-    Yec 

probations  for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agenciet  tor 

445  D«L  IS    H  S^tSS"  l-'*'x'i"l>>"^  30. 1968.  (Passed  198  to  158.) 

e«3    IMC  u    ".R- 7819.  To  adopt  a  conterence  report  on  the  Mil  emendinc    Ym. 
?2r.!S*5i"A*Jl'v^'*™"**'Y  »"«'  secondary  Scbooi  Aki  Act 

lac    n^      c    u  i"***o  "6  to  73.) 

4«    Dec  15    H.R.  12555:  To  suspend  the  House  rules  and  pass  the  Mil  liberal-    Yec 
izing  provtswns  governing  veterans  penskins  and  to  prevent  an 
(PasS  354to  0°)  """*  **""''"'  ^  ***»'  "•wrify  inaeases. 


442    Doc  14 


•  II  present,  would  have  voted  "No  " 

•  Home  tor  mother's  hioeraL 
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NOTICE 

The  lost  issue  of  the  doily  Congressional  Record  for  the  first  session 
di  the  mnetieth  Congzess  will  be  published  not  later  than  Tuesday, 
January  2,  1968.  It  is  requested  that  copy  and  proob  oi  speeches 
withheld  for  revision,  or  extensions  of  remGcrks  as  authorized  by  either 
House,  be  submitted  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  or  to  the 
Congressional  Record  Clerk,  Room  H-112,  CapitoL  before  that  date. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

CARL  HAYDEN,  Chairman. 


AccompIisluBeats  of  the  First  SessioB 
of  the  90th  Cobctcm 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  more 
the  pleasant  duty  falls  to  me  to  review 
the  legislative  record  of  this,  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  record  of  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  has  been,  by  almost  any 
yardstick,  a  highly  constructive  and  prof- 
itable one.  It  has  come  very  close  to  being 
one  of  those  rare  Congresses  which  turn 
up  only  once  in  a  generation.  Except  for 
the  89th— the  63d,  Woodrow  Wilson's 
flret  Congress — and  the  73d.  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  first  Congress — In  my  Judg- 
ment the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress measures  up  well  to  any  of  this 
ceitury. 

This  has  been  a  year  which  kept  the 
Congress  in  session  longer  than  usual. 
This  is  in  part  traceable  to  the  vast  Job 
of  legislative  oversight  that  faced  the 
80th  Congress  in  light  of  the  truly  re- 
markable accomplishments  realized  dur- 
ing the  88th  and  89th  Congresses.  In  a 
wry  real  sense,  this  Congress  can  be 
called  a  Congress  of  consolidation,  for  we 
nive  been  engaged  for  a  large  part  of 
these  many  months  in  ctmtinuing  and  re- 
fining the  multitude  of  Federal  programs 
mtlated  by  legislation  enacted  during 
the  two  preceding  Congresses,  and  In 
certain  instances  even  before  then. 

This  painstaking  but  absolutely  neces- 
»»ry  task  we  all  realized  would  be  time 
«>nsuniing  and  occasionally  frustrating. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
new  that  we  have  done  so  well.  It  Is 
worth  noting  in  passing  that  so  trench- 
wt  and  distinguished  a  commentator  as 
Walter  Llppmann  remarked  in  January 


of  this  year  that  a  pause  for  reexamina- 
tion of  the  host  of  Federal  programs  be- 
gim  with  the  administration  of  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  and  expanded  under  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  was  In  or- 
der. To  this  reexamination  the  M»nbers 
of  the  House  and  Senate  have  devoted 
long  hours  of  arduous  labor  t>oth  In  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor. 

The  Job  of  the  Congress  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  limited  to  that  of  refining,  ex- 
amining, and  improving  programs  estab- 
lished by  preceding  Congresses.  The  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  has  Initiat- 
ed important  new  programs,  some  of 
which  staBed  In  Its  historic  predecessor. 
These  include  such  bills  as  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  and  the  clean  air  and 
meat  inspection  bills. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Mem- 
l>er8  on  lx)th  sides  of  the  aisle  have  of- 
fered the  abundance  of  their  opinions, 
talents,  and  time  in  hammering  out  the 
compromises  so  essential  to  the  legisla- 
tive process.  The  magnitude  of  such  labor 
remains  invisible  to  the  simple  recitation 
here  of  the  end  product  of  that  legislative 
process.  The  amoimts  of  labor  and  time 
Invested  In  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  for  example,  cannot  be 
adequately  recounted  In  this  report,  yet 
we  all  know  that  they  were  huge  and 
demanding.  In  like  fashion  substantial 
energy  was  expended  on  the  Economic 
Optxjrtunlty  Act  of  1967,  on  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Extension  Act,  and  on  the 
Elementary  an  Secondary  Education  Act 
amendments.  This  list  could  be  extended 
even  further. 

Further  this  long  process  of  examina- 
tion the  Etemocratic  leadership  has  en- 
deavored to  act  In  a  re^Mnslble  fashion 
ConslstenUy.  the  majority  party  In  the 
House  has  labored  to  preserve  what  is 
essential  to  viable  Federal  programs,  to 
reform  those  programs  that  needed  re- 
form, and  to  eliminate  only  those  parts 
of  a  program  which  have  previously 
failed  or  become  obsolete.  Never  has  the 
majority  party  endorsed  a  blanket  poUcy 


of  petty  retribution  agatost  either  an 
agency  of  the  Government  or  a  iiarticu- 
lar  group  of  American  citizens.  Such  a 
policy  is  anathema  to  a  party  which  has 
enjoyed  the  support  of  the  American 
people  to  a  substantial  degree  for  the  last 
37  years. 

Our  i»rty  has  enjoyed  that  support 
for  the  fundamental  reason  that  we  have 
been  a  party  responsive  to  the  changing 
needs  of  changing  times.  We  have  been 
a  party  alert  to  social  injustice  and  ready 
to  remedy  the  defects  which  preclude  a 
"more  perfect  Union."  We  have  l>een  a 
party  that  realizes  the  meanlnglessness 
of  freedom  to  those  confined  to  subsist- 
ence living  and  we  have  endeavored  to 
assist  these  people  to  help  thonselves:  to 
extend  to  them  the  benefits  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

This  year  we  have  been  brutally  re- 
minded of  just  how  imperative  this  task 
Is.  Frustration  and  grievance  have  given 
way  to  violence  and  disorder.  The  orderly 
progress  of  eociety  cannot  endure  these 
terrible  disruptions.  Our  citles^have  been 
horribly  scarred  in  some  instances.  We 
all  remember  the  horrid  specter  of  De- 
troit following  the  disorder  there  in  late 
July  of  this  simimer.  On-the-spot  re- 
ports likened  the  blackened  and  desolate 
sections  of  Woodward  Avenue,  12th 
Street,  and  Grand  River  Boulevard  to 
lx«nbed  out  cities  during  World  War  U. 
Equally  destructive  violence  wracked  the 
city  of  Newark,  N.J. 

In  the  summer  of  1967  alone  there 
were  more  than  40  such  Incidents  of  civil 
disorder,  resulting  In  almost  80  deaths 
more  than  3,000  injuries,  and  scores  or 
arrests.  Property  and  economic  loss  was 
estimated  at  more  than  a  half  billion 
dollars. 

In  his  report  to  the  Nation  on  July  27 
the  President  rightly  noted: 

There  Is  no  American  right  to  loot  stores, 
or  to  bum  buildings,  or  to  fire  rifles  from 
the  rooftops. 

He  observed: 

Nothing  can  destroy  good  wlU  more  than 
a  period  of  needless  strife  and  suspicion  be- 
tween the  races. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  asked 
of  the  Congress  that  it  cooperate  with 
him  in  the  efforts  t)egun  to  extend  to 
Negro  citizens  the  full  benefits  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  greatest  donocracy  yet 
known  to  man. 

The  best  way  in  which  Congress  can 
give  that  assistance  is  to  continue  those 
Federal  programs  so  meaningful  to  our 
cities  and  the  people  in  them.  Tdday  we 
live  in  a  society  approaching  70-percent 
urbanization.  As  more  and  more  people 
have  moved  into  the  cities,  the  cities  have 
found  their  resources  to  provide  neces- 
sary governmental  services  badly 
strained  and  Inadequate.  They'  have  ap- 
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plied  to  the  National  Oovenunent  to 
assist  them  in  meeting  the  legitimate 
yet  overtaxing  demands  on  them. 

Certainly  in  the  past  few  years  we  have 
all  been  astounded  by  the  anguished 
pleas  emanating  from  the  mayoralty  of- 
fices across  our  land.  Last  year,  before 
the  Senate  Oovemment  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion, Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York  City 
conjectured  that  $50  billion  in  Federal 
aid  would  be  required  in  New  York  City 
alone  in  the  next  10  years  to  make  it  a 
"thoroughly  livable  and  exciting  place 
in  which  to  live."  For  some  tills  mind- 
boggling  sum  seems  unrealistic. 

Yet.  the  very  next  day,  the  mayor  of 
Detroit,  Jerome  Cavanagh,  estimated 
that  full  financing  of  existing  major 
programs  of  assistance  to  cities  by  the 
Congress  over  the  next  decade  would 
cost  $250  billion. 

These  are  immense  sums  of  money.  Ir- 
respective of  the  amounts  which  will 
actually  be  funded  in  the  years  to  come, 
there  can  be  no  blinking  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  lias  a  responsibility  to  make 
good  on  the  promise  to  aid  our  cities  in 
coping  with  the  problems  they  face.  Con- 
trol of  air  and  water  pollution,  eradica- 
tion of  slums,  elimination  of  traffic  con- 
gestion, provision  of  adequate  medical 
facilities,  sufBcient  recreation  facilities, 
effective  police  protection.  Improved  edu- 
cation, good  housing,  intelligent  and 
humane  welfare  programs — all  these 
tasks  and  more  confront  our  cities  now 
and  In  the  years  to  come.  If  remedial 
legislation  is  not  consistently  forthcom- 
ing from  Congress,  the  fight  to  build  a 
safe  and  sound  America  will  be  Impaired. 
In  the  long  run,  the  costs  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  failure  to  act  now. 

The  administration  and  Democratic 
Party  in  this  session  of  Congress  have 
striven  mightily  to  guarantee  that  this 
"good  fight"  continues.  If  we  have  not 
been  so  successful  as  some  might  have 
wished,  it  is  equally  true  that  we  have  not 
been  a  total  failure.  Essential  programs 
have  been  continued  and  new  programs 
considered  if  not  launched. 

There  remains  yet  another  session  of 
the  90th  Congress  during  which  we  must 
continue  to  grapple  with  the  weighty 
proUons  ot  today  in  the  expectation  of 
lightening  the  heavy  burdens  of  tomor- 
row. 

Anyone  familiar  with  military  tactics 
knows  that  once  an  objective  has  been 
seized  it  is  imperative  that  one's  position 
be  conaolldsted.  The  Democratic  Party 
In  Congress  this  past  year  has  been  con- 
solidating the  victories  of  yesterday  in 
preparation  for  the  battles  to  come.  We 
are  setting  a  firm  base  of  operations 
from  which  to  carry  on  the  never-end- 
ing struggle  to  insure  to  one  and  all  the 
promise  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: Ufe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

Before  detailing  the  specific  accomp- 
lishments of  this  legislative  session  I 
must  pause  to  pay  compliment  to  our 
distinguished  and  beloved  Speaker. 
John  McCobkack.  who,  on  November  6 
of  this  yeitr,  celebrated  39  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and 
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the  Nation  iil  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Having'worked  with  him  since  1955 
as  part  of  the  Democratic  leadership,  I 
can  attest  to  his  dedication  to  duty  and 
his  sacrifice  iof  personal  welfare  in  in- 
suring that  fche  members  of  his  party 
and  of  all  the  Congress  shall  receive 
superb  gtiidaiice  and  assistance.  He  has 
truly  established  himself  as  one  of  the 
great  Speakers  in  the  history  of  the 
House.  J 

To  my  esleemed  friend,  Hale  Boggs, 
must  go  oncf  more  deep  thanks  for  his 
generous  assistance  and  invaluable  help 
as  whip.  His  lunstinting  labor,  as  always, 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the  goal 
of  effective  legislating.  And  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  I  extend  thanks  for 
their  countlete  deeds  of  cooperation  with- 
out which  the  legislative  machinery  could 


I 
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not  function 


so  well. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


The  appr  tpriations  bills  considered 
and  enacted!  during  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress  provide  a  microcosmlc 
profile  of  cotigressional  action  this  year 
to  sustain  tlie  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  fiscal  year  1968.  Similarly, 
they  are  a  measure  of  the  support  which 
the  administration's  antipoverty  war  ob- 
tained from  Congress. 

It  would  b^nk  the  facts  to  argue  that 
the  Presideilt  received  aU  that  he  de- 
sired in  support  of  these  programs — 
fashioned  in  the  89th  Congress — aimed 
at  ellminatliig  poverty  in  the  richest  Na- 
tion on  thlsi  earth.  The  hard  facts  say 
otherwise.  Time  and  again  specific  anti- 
poverty  pnjgrams,  like  the  Teacher 
Corps,  rent,  supplements,  and  model 
cities,  had  to  weather  opposition.  All 
survived,  wlkich  can  be  considered  no 
small  victor^. 

That  they  did  survive  is  in  part  at- 
tributable to  the  outpouring  of  support 
for  them  from  the  grassroots  level.  Not 
only  officials  at  the  local  level,  but  ordi- 
nary people^the  poor  as  well  as  the  con- 
cerned— pleaded  with  their  Congressmen 
and  Senators  to  preserve  the  promise 
for  a  better  tomorrow. 

No  more  meaningful  endorsement  of 
Ctovemment  programs  in  a  domocracy 
exists  apart  from  genuine  and  vocal 
grassroots  support.  It  Is  of  Interest  to 
note  in  this  regard,  that  a  late  Novem- 
ber poll  by  louis  Harris  showed  that  57 
percent  of  the  American  people  favor 
total  elimination  of  city  slums  through 
Government  action.  It  would  appear  that 
the  people  ore  once  more  ahead  of  their 
Government,  or  at  least  some  in  that 
Government,  in  their  determination  to 
remove  an  ugly  blot  from  the  social  land- 
scape. It  is  for  us,  their  leaders,  to  heed 
well  this  compassionate  and  hiunane 
advice.        T 

A  conceriid  effort  in  Congress  to  econ- 
omize on  Government  expenditure  Is 
visible  in  the  action  taken  on  this  year's 
appropriations  bills.  Every  single  reg\ilar 
appropriation  was  cut,  in  some  instances 
by  a  substantial  sum. 

DDUtBX  SUPPLZlfXNTAL,   1M7 

To  provl(K  the  support  necessary  for 
continued  wcoessf  ul  military  operations 
In  the  Vietnam  ccmfllct  during  fiscal  year 
1967,  the  administration  requested  that 


Congress  approbriate  an  additional  $12J 
bUUon  in  supplemental  funds.  This  it  did, 
in  great  part,  i|i  a  two-step  process. 

Initially,  the  Congress  authorized  in 
Public  Law  90^5  (S.  665)  an  additional 
$4.5  billion  expenditure  for  procurement 
of  military  machinery — aircraft,  tracked 
vehicles,  and  lAissiles — and  for  research 
and  develotMntnt.  Subsequent  to  thii 
action  of  Mardh  8,  the  Congress  passed 
a  $12,196,520,0(i0  Vietnam  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act  on  March  21,  1967— 
Public  Law  90-|b. 

This  marked!  the  third  straight  year  in 
wliich  the  Congress  had  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  financing  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  extent  of  oiu-  operations  in 
Vietnam  has  expanded  considerably  in 
those  3  years,  This  is  refiected  both 
in  the  number  of  military  personnel  as- 
signed to  the  theater  of  operations — ap- 
proaching 500,000 — and  in  dollars  and 
cents.  I 

In  his  budget  message  for  1968,  the 
President  included  data  showing  "the 
costs  which  are  clearly  attributable  to 
special  efforts  |ln  that  area — ^Vietnam— 
and  in  excess  pf  what  might  have  been 
the  defense  jbudgets  for  the  yean 
shown — 1965-68 — in  the  absence  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict." 

The  totals  from  those  figures  indicate 
that  between  4uly  1,  1964,  and  June  30, 
1968,  at  least  $58.2  billion  in  new  obllga- 
tional  authority  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  result  because  of  the  Viet- 
nam confiict.  VoT  that  same  time  period, 
more  than  $47.2  billion  actually  will  be 
spent  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  inde- 
pendence for  fiouth  Vietnam. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  reiterate 
the  reasons  for  our  active  promotion  of 
freedom's  cause  in  Southeast  Asia.  Saf- 
fice  it  to  say  tnat  if  the  cost  is  staggering 
the  alternative  is  yet  more  frightening. 
In  his  state  (jf  the  Union  address,  the 
President  aptli  quoted  Thomas  Jefferson 
with  reference  to  our  presente  course  of 
action  in  Vietnam,  to  wit: 

It  ia  the  melancholy  law  of  human  aode- 
tiea  to  be  compelled  sometimes  to  choow  t 
great  evil  In  order  to  ward  oS  a  greater. 

The  Presidefit  also  noted  then  that  he 
could  not  pronlise  or  rQX>rt  that  the  con- 
flict would  so«n  be  over.  "We  face,"  he 
said,  "more  cost,  more  loss,  and  vaait 
agony."  I 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion there  has  been  wide^read  concen 
and  debate  within  the  Congress  on  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  A  noteworthy  re- 
minder of  this  is  the  Vietnam  poller 
•  statement  ad4ed  by  Congress  to  Public 
Law  90-5.  Tl^e  flrst  such  congressloiul 
declaration  s^ce  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  of  1964,  this  poUcy  statement 
declares  that  Congress  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  proivlding  all  necessary  sup- 
port for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

It  further  stipports  the  President  an^ 
other  men  of  ]  good  will  In  their  eSortt 
to  obtain  a  negotiated  settlement  to  ttai. 
conflict  while  preserving  hcmor,  the  rltal 
interests  of  t&e  Natl(m,  and  self-deter- 


mlnatioQ 
i>eople. 
Finally, 


for 


thii  declaration   suiqwits  * 


the    South    Vietnamese 
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eoQvenlng  of  the  nations  that  parvJci- 
pated  In  the  Geneva  conference  folloridng 
the  conclusion  of  the  French  war  efforts 
in  then  Indochina,  or  any  otlier  meeting 
of  nations  similarly  involved  and  inter- 
ested, for  the  purpose  of  "pursuing  the 
general  principles  of  the  Geneva  Accords 
of  1954  and  1962  and  for  formulating 
plans  for  bringing  the  conflict  to  an  hon- 
orable conclusion." 

SgCOtn    SnPPUMXNTAI,     APPROPRIATIOKS,     1067 

On  May  29,  1967,  the  President  slened 
the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  of  1967— Public  Law  90-21 — provid- 
ing $2,197,931,417  to  cover  exijenses  in- 
curred by  agencies  but  not  appropriated 
for  in  earlier  acts. 

The  most  controversial  item  among 
those  approved  in  this  packc«e  was  a 
$3.8  million  appropriation  for  continua- 
tion of  the  Teacher  Corps.  Established 
under  authority  of  part  B,  title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Teach- 
«•  Corps  has  been  a  target  for  attack  by 
those  opposed  to  the  administration's 
antipoverty  program. 

As  envisoned  in  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  the  Teacher  Corps  provides  an  in- 
fusion of  teaching  talent  where  it  is  most 
needed;  that  is,  in  schools  with  concen- 
trations of  children  from  low-inc(Hne 
families.  Clearly,  this  kind  of  added 
talent  is  necessary  If  students  from  low- 
inoome  homes  are  to  resize  maxlmmn 
benefit  from  their  educational  experi- 
ence. 

As  finally  signed  hito  law,  the  Supple- 
moital  Appropriations  Act  provided 
t3323,700  for  the  Teacher  Corps,  con- 
tingent upon  congressional  action  prior 
to  July  1,  1967,  to  authorize  continuation 
ot  the  Corps  in  1968.  That  action  was 
-taken  in  late  Jxme — PubUc  Law — thereby 
releasing  the  $3.8  million  for  use  in  fi- 
DSQcing  this  worthy  program. 

A  major  item  In  the  supplemental  ap- 
laxjpriations  was  $473,898,680  to  fimd 
pay  Increase  costs  within  Government 
tgencies. 

Provisos  in  the  blU,  in  addition  to  that 
on  the  Teacher  Corps,  hicluded:  First. 
Federal  participation  in  rebuilding  col- 
lege facilities  damaged  by  a  natural 
disaster  at  not  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  replacement  or  restoration; 
aecmd,  spending  by  the  National  Science 
FoundaUon  of  up  to  $1  million  in  fiscal 
year  1967  to  liUtlate  grants  under  the 
Naaonal  Sea  Grant  College  Act  of  1966; 
thW,  raising  from  $490  to  $515  the  per 
WPU  expenditure  limitaUon  on  the  De- 
fense Department's  overseas  educational 
vngnm;  and  fourth,  prohibiting  the 
««»  of  Economic  Opportimity  from  au- 
morizlng  the  expenditure  of  or  spending 
runds  for  the  establishment  of  a  news- 
paper or  radio  or  television  station. 

DTmoR    APPROPRIATIONS    ACT,    1968 

Tbe  first  regular  appn^jriations  act  to 
cw  the  90th  Congress  provided  $1,382,- 
»M,350  for  the  major  operations  of  the 
ttterlor  Department  and  related  agen- 
oea,  with  the  exception  of  the  Reclama- 
oon  Bureau  and  the  power  marketing 
>«ncies  which  were  separately  provided 


for  in  the  Public  Works  Appropriations 
Act. 

The  amount  appropriated  was  more 
than  $75  mlUion  below  that  requested  by 
the  administration,  a  pattern  of  econ- 
omizing followed  in  every  subsequent  ap- 
propriation bill  enacted. 

Public  Law  90-28  Included  $237,504,000 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  All  told, 
more  than  $336  mUlion  was  appropriated 
for  health,  education,  and  welfare  bene- 
fits to  the  American  Indian.  As  many 
Members  know,  more  than  365,000  of  the 
half  million  Indians  hi  the  population 
live  on  or  near  a  reservation  and  partake 
of  Federal  assistance.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  Government  assistance  be 
provided  Indians  for  the  simple  reason 
that  almost  half  of  all  onployable 
Indians  are  without  work. 

The  Federal  Government's  relationship 
with  the  American  Indian  dates  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Republic  when  the  Gov- 
ernment accepted  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding public  services  to  the  Indians.  Be- 
tween 1789  and  1967,  the  Government 
has  spent  more  than  $5  billion  on  Indian 
service  programs. 

The  moneys  appropriated  for  the  De- 
partment also  help  to  keep  our  national 
parks  beautiful  and  functional,  and  to 
support  mineral  and  water  resources  re- 
search. Conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife 
is  another  Important  enterprise  within 
the  Department's  Jurisdiction. 

Among  the  related  agencies  provided 
for  in  the  act  are  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, $31,611,000;  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  $12  - 
200,000;  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, $995,000;  and  the  Forest  Service 
$357,626,000. 

POST  OTTICE,  TRllASVRT,  AND  imnEPENDENT 
OmCES  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,   1»68 

Cleared  on  June  29,  and  signed  by  the 
President  on  July  7.  1967,  the  Post  Office, 
Treasury,  and  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1968 — PubUc  Law 
90-47— provided  $7,545,641,000  to  finance 
the  activities  of  these  two  Departments 
the  Executive  Offices  of  the  President, 
and  two  Independent  agencies,  the  UJS. 
Tax  Court  and  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Of  the  more  than  $7.5  billion  appro- 
priated, $921,887,000  was  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Treasury  Department,  which 
includes  the  Bureau  of  Acooimts,  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  the  UJ8 
Secret  Service. 

Slightly  more  than  $6.6  billion  of  the 
total  appropriation  was  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Post  Office  Department 
which  does  such  an  admirable  Job  in 
keeping  the  mail  flowing  in  his  country. 
Estimations  are  that  the  Post  Office  will 
handle  close  to  82  billion  pieces  of  mail 
this  year— a  total  which  exceeds  the  mail 
handling  of  the  entire  rest  of  the  world 
combined. 

For  the  operations  of  the  White  House, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  other  offices  imder  the  Ex- 
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ecutive,  a  total  of  $17,739,000  was  appro- 
priated in  the  bill.  In  addition,  $2,407,000 
was  provided  to  finance  the  activity  of 
the  Tax  Court  and  $510,000  for  the  op- 
erations of  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Commission.  The  Tax  Court,  of 
course,  adjudicates  controversies  involv- 
ing defliencies  or  overpayments  of  F^- 
eral  taxes  and  holds  hearings  in  cases  of 
alleged  excess  profits  by  war  contractors 
The  final  appropriation  figure  was 
$69.5  million  less  than  that  requested  In 
the  budget. 

ATOMIC     ENKRCY     COMMISSION     APPROPRIATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION 

On  July  26.  1967.  the  President  signed 
into  law  the  1968  appropriations  au- 
thorization for  the  vital  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Public  Law  90-56  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  spend  up  to  $2,633  - 
876  on  nuclear  research  and  development 
hi  fiscal  year  1968.  It  further  extended 
for  a  year  the  cooperative  power  reactor 
demonstration  program.  Presently  under 
construction  by  authority  of  this  pro- 
gram is  a  gas-cooled  reactor  in  Colorado 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  operational  by 
March  31,  1972. 

Almost  $29.9  million  was  approved  for 
Project  Plowshare,  which  is  a  program 
seeking  civiUan  uses  for  nuclear  explo- 
sions. Also  included  in  the  authorization 
was  $7,333,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
nuclear  accelerator  at  Weston,  111. 

Actually  appropriated  for  the  AEC  for 
operations  during  1968  were  $2,509  133  - 
000— Public  Law  90-147.  Both  the  au- 
thorization and  the  appropriation  were 
less  than  the  amount  requested  by  the 
administration. 

LXCISLATIVX     BRANCH     APPROPRIATIONS     ACT     OF 
1S68 

As  finally  cleared  by  the  Congress,  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act  of 
1968— Public  Law  90-57— provided  $275  - 
699,035  for  financing  the  activities  of 
Congress,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Botanic 
Garden,  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  the  General  Accoimting  Office. 

A  sum  of  $8,534,000  was  hicluded  in 
the  bill  to  reimburse  the  Post  Office  for 
the  cost  of  congressional  franked  mail  in 
1966.  It  will  be  of  hiterest  to  Members 
to  know  that  mail  volume  for  that  year 
increased  63  percent  over  1965. 

Finally,  the  bill  hicluded  no  funds  for 
the  extension  of  the  west  front  of  the 
C«>itol,  for  a  third  building  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  or  for  the  new  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  plant.  In  view 
of  the  need  to  cut  back  on  nonessential 
expenditures,  it  was  felt  that  these  proj- 
ects should  not  be  started  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

NATIONAL  AERONACmCS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZATION 

Propelled  by  man's  endless  quest  to 
conquer  new  frontiers.  Oils  country  has 
Invested  money  and  manpower  to  ex- 
plore the  infinity  of  space.  By  any  meas- 
ure the  results  have  been  breathtaking. 
Countless  satellites  have  circled  the 
earth,  photographed  the  moon,  and 
probed    the    mjrsteries    of    our    sister 
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planets.  Weather  satellites  have  aided 
meteoiDloglsts  in  understanding  and 
predicting  weather  conditions. 

Project  Apo^o,  despite  setbacks  and 
the  tragic  deaths  of  astronauts  Ous 
OrlsscKn.  Edward  White,  and  Roger 
Chaffee  in  late  January  this  year,  has 
moved  forward.  In  early  November  Sat- 
urn 5,  in  a  mighty  roar  of  potency,  lift- 
ed into  space  from  Cape  Kennedy,  there- 
by restoring  hopes  that  we  can  reach  the 
moon  by  1970.  The  most  powerful  rocket 
ever  to  hurtle  into  space,  the  reverbera- 
tions frcMn  its  blastoff  were  so  powerful, 
reported  the  Lamont  Geological  Observ- 
atory, that  only  nuclear  explosions,  the 
Krakatoa  volcano  eruption  of  1883,  and 
the  great  Siberian  meteorite  in  1908 
have  produced  stronger  air  waves. 

To  continue  the  laudable  efforts  cf  past 
years.  Congress  on  August  8  sent  to  the 
President  a  NASA  authorization  bill  en- 
titling the  agency  to  spend  $4,865,751,- 
000  in  fiscal  year  1968 — Public  Law  90-67. 
This  authorization  was  lower  than 
that  of  1967,  and  marked  the  fourth 
straight  year  !n  which  space  authoriza- 
tions have  been  reduced.  The  main  rea- 
son for  these  reductions  is  to  aid  in  cut- 
ting back  Government  expenditure. 

The  largest  single  item  in  the  author- 
ization is  for  the  Apollo  moon  project — 
$2,521,500,000.  In  addition  to  monetary 
authorization,  the  bill  established  a  nine- 
member  Aerospace  Advisory  Panel  to  re- 
view safety  studies  and  safety  standards. 
Since  the  fire  tragedy  of  January,  we  are 
ever  more  safety  conscioug. 

On  October  26,  the  Congress  approved 
Public  Law  90-131  appropriating  $4,588,- 
900,000  to  finance  the  space  program 
during  1968.  This  simi  was  more  than 
$500  million  below  the  Budget  request 
of  the  President  and  almost  $280  million 
below  the  1968  authorization.  The  Pres- 
ident, however,  publicly  stated  that  he 
found  the  cuts  acceptable. 

MAUTTMS  ADlCINISTa«TION  ATTTHORIZATION  ACT 

Through  Public  Law  90-81,  the  Con- 
gress initiated  annual  authorizations  for 
Maritime  Administration  appropriations. 
Heretofore  hearings  for  funds  for  the 
Administration  were  held  only  before  the 
Appr(«>riations  Committees.  Prom  now 
on  the  Administration  must  also  appear 
before  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  to  obtain  funding 
approval  for  certain  of  its  programs. 

This  practice  of  dual  approval  for  ap% 
propriatlons  Is  a  growing  trend  with  its 
beginning  at  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  n.  Agencies  now  affected  besides 
the  Maritime  Administration  include 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  National 
Space  and  Aeronautics  Administration, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  thd 
Coast  Guard. 

Public  Law  90-133  appropriated  $347,- 
917.000  for  the  1968  operations  of  the 
Maritime  Administration.  Beginning 
next  year,  however,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration must  receive  House-Senate 
"parent"  committee  spending  authoriza- 
tions for,  first,  acquisition,  construction, 
or  reconstruction  of  vessels;  second,  pay- 
ment of  construction-differential  subsi- 
dies; third,  payment  of  operating -dif- 


ferential su: 


les;  fourth,  research  and 
nses;  fifth,  reserve  fleet 


develaptnent  i 
expenses;  six|h.  training  for  employees 
at  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy;  sev- 
enth. Federal  payments  to  State  marine 
schools;  and  eighth,  pasmients  to  the 
vessel  operations  revolving  fund. 

DXPAKTICKNT     4r     DCnMSX     AltmOPRIATTOMS 

I  ACT,  ises 
On  September  29,  1967,  the  President 
signed  the  D^artment  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriatiorj  Act  of  1968 — Public  Iaw 
90-96.  As  finally  passed  by  Congress,  the 
measure  appropriated  $69,936,620,000  for 
national  defense  purposes.  Of  this  sum, 
an  estimated  $20  billion  will  finance  op- 
erations directly  related  to  the  Vietnam 
oonfiict. 

This  act  contains  funds  for  all  Depart- 
ment of  Defefise  activities  except  mili- 
tary oonstrutftion,  military  assistance 
abroad,  mlliuiry  family  housing,  and 
civil  defense.  I)efense,  of  course.  Is  a  pri- 
mary functioij  of  the  state.  It  is  not  siu*- 
prising,  therefore,  that  more  than  50 
percent  of  th^  money  expended  by  the 
Federal  Govefnment  in  fiscal  1968  will 
be  related  in  iome  way  to  that  function. 
It  is  perhaps  but  a  temporary  footnote 
in  history  to  fiote  that  Public  Law  96  is 
the  largest  single  appropriations  bill  ever 
passed  by  theiCongress.  Despite  its  near 
$70  billion  in  appropriations,  it  was  al- 
most $1.65  billon  less  than  requested  by 
the  President^  and  slightly  more  than 
$293  million  below  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  1967  for  defense  activ- 
ity—included In  the  1967  total  are  $12,- 
196,520,000  in  isupplemental  funds. 

Reductions  jin  the  bill  Included  $139.1 
million  less  tlan  requested  for  procxire- 
ment  of  thj  Navy  fighter  aircraft 
F-lllB,  $123  million  for  the  first  pro- 
totype of  a  new  class  of  amphibious 
assault  ship,  $103  million  for  the  Air 
Force  A-7D  g  rOund-attack  aircraft,  and 
$52.7  million  1  ar  implementation  of  a  new 
accoimting  sy  stem  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Another  major  contributor  to 
reduction  wa^  congressional  refusal  to 
authorize  $4(  7.7  million  worth  of  ex- 
penditures re<  nested  in  the  Armed  Forces 
weaponry  a  ithorlzatlon — Public  Law 
90-22. 

Aside  from  funds  for  the  continuation 
of  the  Vietnatn  war  effort,  major  items 
in  the  act  a^p:  First,  $718.9  million  for 
the  Nike-X  antiballistic  missile — House 
and  Senate  reports  accompanying  the 
bill  to  the  fioc^  recommended  a  minimum 
deplojrment  of  such  missiles  around  our 
major  cities  !to  protect  against  sudden 
nuclear  attadk;  second,  a  proviso  pro- 
hibiting construction  in  a  foreign  ship- 
yard of  any  naval  vessel  funded  under 
the  bUl;  third,  $21,781,500,000  for  reim- 
bursement of  j  active,  reserve,  and  retired 
military  personnel ;  fourth,  $19,034,- 
520,000  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  sever*]  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  inclining  $6.9  billion  for  the 
Army.  $4,653  billion  for  the  Navy,  $391.6 
million  for  the  Marine  Corps,  and  $5,- 
367,025,000  for  the  Air  Force;  fifth,  $22,- 
000,800,000  for  procurement  of  military 
hardware;  aUd  sixth,  $7,108,600,000  for 
research  and  development  programs. 
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It  should  ht  understood  that  ex> 
pendltin-es  for  ttie  Vietnam  conflict  are 
scattered  throughout  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  the  major  categories  of 
activity  noted  in  the  above  paragraph. 

TSANSPOBTATION  D^ARTICKITr  AFFROFUATIONB 

ncT.  ises 


On  Ckrtober  ^3,  1967,  the  President 
signed  the  first'  full-year  appropriati(xi 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  began  oi>«ration8  on  April  1,  1967. 
Public  Law  90-112  appropriated  $1,581,- 
905,772  to  fund  the  activities  of  the  sev- 
eral agencies  ^nder  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Tiwisportation. 

Major  items  in  the  act  include  $521,- 
965,000  for  the  Coast  Guard,  $907,435,000 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion— including  $142,375,000  for  develop- 
ment of  the  aSFT — $119,111,772  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and 
$16,044,000  fori  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration. 

Other  aspects  of  Public  Law  90-11 2  In- 
clude appropriation  of  $3,770,872,000 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  to  meet 
fiscal  1968  Feaeral-aid  highway  con- 
struction obligations;  a  $59,927,000  lim- 
itation on  research  and  administration 
expenditures  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  during  the  fiscal  year;  a 
$514,000  ceiling  on  administration  ex- 
penditures by  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation  during  the 
year;  authorization  for  Federal  partic- 
ipation in  the  construction  of  two  proto- 
type planes  in  tl^e  program  to  develop  the 
SST;  and  a  prohibition  on  the  Transpor- 
tation Department's  using  Federal  High- 
way Administration  funds  for  planning 
or  executing  State  and  commimity  high- 
way safety  programs  wiiich  will  require 
obligation  of  mbre  than  $25  million  In 
fiscal  1968.  I 

Although  the  amount  appropriated  in 
Public  Law  90-112  wsis  $136.7  million  less 
than  requested  by  the  administration  In 
its  budget,  the  Congress  did  appropriate 
$25.6  million  mpre  for  air  safety  equip- 
ment than  reqiiested  by  the  President 

ACBICT;I.TTTSZ  appropriations  ACT,    1968 

On  October  1(),  1867,  the  Congress  sent 
to  the  President  H.R.  10509— Public  Law 
90-113 — appropriating  $4,952,945,700  in 
fiscal  1968  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies.  TWs  sum 
was  $68,151,7001  less  than  requested  In 
the  budget,  andjmore  than  $2  billion  be- 
low the  amouiit  aiwropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1967. 

The  significant  drop  between  the  1967 
and  1968  appropriations  is  attributable 
in  m^in  to  the  nonreimbursement  this 
year  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion's losses  in  previous  fiscal  years  fw 
price  supports,  commodity  storage  and 
export,  and  similar  programs.  If  the 
agency's  programs  are  to  continue,  how- 
ever, the  Congn  iss  must  eventually  make 
Aside  from  the  decreases 
few  other  reductions  in 
agriculture  proirrams  were  made. 

As  many  Members  are  aware,  appro- 
priations for  agriculture  programs  have 
been  among  the  largest  provided  for  Fed- 
eral activities  ior  many  years.  These 
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up  CCC's  losses, 
in  CCC  funds. 


large  expenditures  are  concentrated, 
however,  in  a  few  programs,  for  example, 
CCC,  commodity  export,  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
and  the  Consmner  and  Marketing  Serv- 


ice. 

Other  important  programs  funded  in- 
cluded the  special  milk  program  to  pro- 
vide 3.2  billion  half  pints  of  milk  to 
schoolchildren — $104  million;  the  school 
limch  program  to  provide  an  estimated 
3.4  billion  meals  in  the  next  school 
year— $227,825,000;  the  pilot  school 
breakfast  program,  authorized  In  1966, 
to  provide  a  morning  meal  for  children 
who  come  to  school  without  one — $3.5 
million;  and  the  very  successful  food- 
stamp  program,  which  enables  needy 
families  to  buy  more  for  their  dollar — 
$185  million.  See  agriculture  section  of 
this  report  for  a  separate  discussion  of 
the  food-stamp  program. 

Another  major  item  in  the  act  author- 
ized the  sale  of  $750  million  worth  of 
participation  certificates  in  outstanding 
loans  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. The  sale  of  these  certificates  to  pri- 
vate investors  enables  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  broaden  Its  as- 
sistance to  individual  farmers  and  other 
rural  groups  striving  to  build  homes.  Im- 
prove farms,  and  conserve  land  and 
water  resources. 

Numerous  other  provisions  were  also 
Included  in  this  year's  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Act.  Several  activities  were 
financed  through  the  30  percent  of  U.S. 
customs  receipts  earmarked  each  year  for 
section  32  of  PubUc  Law  74-320,  1935. 
These  include  the  special  milk  program 
and  agricultural  research  prognuns.  The 
President  asked  that  $195  million  be 
taken  from  these  fimds  to  finance  the 
food-stamp  program  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Congress,  however,  directly  appro- 
priated for  this  activity.  In  all.  $167,117.- 
000  of  section  32  funds  were  authorized 
for  use. 

Also  authorized  in  the  bill,  but  not  di- 
rectly appropriated  for,, were  $434.6  mll- 
Hwi  in  electrification  and  telephone  serv- 
ice loans  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration and  $225  million  In  real  es- 
tate purchase,  operation,  and  rural 
housing  loans  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

Up  to  $220  million  in  contracts  were 
authorized  for  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program.  Other  provisions  were: 
First,  reapproprlatlon  of  $2  million  in 
unused  fiscal  1967  funds  for  research 
•laries  and  expenses  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  in  1968;  second,  trans- 
fer of  $275,000  from  the  CCC  appropri- 
ation to  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
te  for  cotton  research;  third,  limitation 
a  $15  million  on  future  budget  estimates 
for  transfers  of  section  32  funds  for  ag- 
ricultural research:  fourth,  authoriza- 
w>n  for  the  Sou  Conservation  Service  of 
♦;-5  million  fnmi  the  direct  loan  account 
«  the  Farmers  Home  Administration— 
$5  million  for  watershed  protection,  $1 
mifllon  for  flood  protection,  $1.5  million 
lor  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
^t:  fifth,  reapproprlatlon  for  1968  of 
V&2  million  In  unused  1967  funds  for  the 
;««„*}*°*P  Pflogram:  sixth,  transfer  of 
»5«,608,600  fnfai  the  CCC  to  the  Agrlcul- 
wral    Stabilisation    and    Conservation 


Service  for  incurred  expenses;  seventh, 
authorization  for  the  Government  to 
enter  into  cropland  adjustment  agree- 
ments in  fiscal  year  1968  totaling  no 
more  than  $52.2  million  in  commitments; 
eighth,  $410  million  authorization  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  direct 
loan  account;  ninth,  $15  million  authori- 
zation for  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration rural  housing  direct  loan  ac- 
count; tenth,  transfer  of  $2,250,000  from 
the  agriculture  credit  insurance  fimd 
and  of  $500,000  from  miscellaneous  pro- 
gram funds  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration; 
eleventh,  $31,500,000  ceiling  for  adminis- 
trative, expenses  for  the  CCC;  twelfth, 
authorization  of  $1.6  million  for  admin- 
istrative and  operating  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insursmce  Corporation — 
fimded  through  premium  Income;  and 
thlrteeath,  $3,224,000  limitation  on  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

Finally,  the  act  stipulated  that  no 
funds  in  the  appropriation  could  be  used 
to  finance  the  Food  for  Peace  program — 
Public  Laws  83-480  and  89-608— for  any 
nation  selling  or  transporting  goods  to 
North  Vietnam  while  that  country  re- 
mains under  Communist  rule. 

In  the  many  services  continued  and 
financed  by  the  Agricultural  Appropri- 
ations Act  of  1968,  the  Congress  has  once 
more  supported  the  programs  so  vital  to 
continued  econoniic  welfare  for  the 
American  farmer.  These  are  but  a  well- 
deserved  appreciation  for  the  bountiful 
produce  the  American  farmer  provides 
not  only  for  domestic  consumption  but 
for  many  thousands  of  persons  in  foreign 
lands  as  well. 

No  other  nation's  farmers  can  match 
the  productivity  of  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States.  The  cornucopia  of  goods 
available  for  purchase  In  our  giant  super- 
markets Is  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
capability  of  the  slightly  more  than  3 
million  farmers  in  the  United  States, 
who  constitute  about  6.5  percent  of  the 
labor  force. 

HotTsiNo   and   ukban   dcvxlopmkmt   dkpabt- 

MXNT,  XMDEPXNDKNT  OFTICKS  APPHOPRUTIONa 

ACT,  ittea 

To  finance  the  1968  operations  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  DeveloiHnent  De- 
partment, the  Congress  appropriated 
$1,636,000,000  m  PubUc  Law  90-121. 
Additional  authorizations  were  also  con- 
tained in  the  measiu*.  All  told,  the  act 
appropriated  $10,139,473,900  for  the  ac- 
tivities not  only  of  HUD  but  of  various 
executive  ofBces  and  Independent  agen- 
cies as  well.  Although  one  of  the  larger 
appropriations  acts  passed  by  Congress 
this  year,  the  amount  provided  was  stUl 
more  than  $681  million  below  budget 
estimates. 

Two  controversial  but  Important  parts 
of  the  President's  antlpoverty  program 
survived  tests  during  consideration  of 
this  bill— H.R.  9960:  the  rent  supple- 
ments and  model  cities  programs.  The 
President  had  asked  for  $40  million  to 
continue  the  rent  supplements  program, 
which  provides  assistance  in  rental  pay- 
ments for  low-income  famillee  so  that 
they  might  enjoy  standard  housing.  Con- 
gress, however,  granted  contract  author- 


ity for  the  program  totaling  only  $10 
million. 

The  promising  model  cities  program 
received  a  $312  million  appropriation  for 
which  the  administration  had  requested 
$662  million.  Through  this  program  it 
Is  anticipated  that  entire  neighborhoods 
In  ciUes  will  be  rehabUitated  and  rebuUt. 
Housing  and  slima  experts  have  testified 
that  this  "integrated"  approach  to  urban 
redevelopment  is  one  of  the  more  no- 
table concepts  to  surface  In  soDoe  years. 
It  Is  most  encouraging,  therefore,  that 
Congress  financed  the  program  despite 
substantial  opposition  In  the  House  and 
despite  he  shrinking  of  the  final  figure 
ad(4>ted. 

Other  major  items  In  the  bill  included: 
first,  authorization  for  Government  sale 
of  $3,235,000,000  in  participation  certif- 
icates to  finance  loans  and  bolster  as- 
sets, including  $2,385,000,000  in  HUD 
securities  and  $850  million  in  Veterans' 
Administration  securities;  second,  $6,- 
649,279,000  to  pay  for  the  many  services 
to  our  veterans  provided  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  third,  $61,483,000  for  the 
activities  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board- 
fourth,  $149,048,000  for  the  Civil  Service 
Commission;  fifth,  $19,100,000  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission- 
sixth,  $14,220,000  for  the  Federal  Power 
Commission;  seventh,  $15,150,000  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission;  eighth, 
$532,184,900  for  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  housekeeping  and 
supply  agency  for  the  Government- 
ninth,  $23,460,000  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  tenth.  $495,000.- 
000  for  the  prestigious  National  Science 
Foimdation,  which  during  its  16  years 
of  operation  has  done  so  much  to  ad- 
vance research  in,  and  teaching  of,  the 
sciences  in  the  United  States;  eleventh 
$2,600,000  for  the  Renegotiation  Board - 
twelfth,  $17,350,000  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission;  thirteenth, 
$57,455,000  for  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem by  which  the  draft  laws  are  imple- 
mMited;  fourteenth.  $86,100,000  for  the 
civil  defense  programs  administered 
through  the  Defense  Department;  and 
fifteenth,  $9,000,000  for  the  PubUc 
Health  Service,  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  his  budget  message  to  the  Congress 
this  year,  the  President  noted  that  the 
"problems  of  the  American  city  are  great 
and  vexing."  That  "in  the  decllrUng  cen- 
ters of  our  cities  are  the  poor  and  the 
victims  of  discrimination" — persons 
trapped  by  their  fiscal  incapacity  to  solve 
the  problems  confronting  them. 

The  programs  financed  through  the 
almost  $2  billion  appropriated  or  author- 
ized for  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Department  are  designed  to  allevi- 
ate and  eliminate  the  conditions  which 
foster  decay  in  our  cities.  These  pro- 
grams, however,  are  long  range  and  sub- 
ject to  the  Inevitable  consequences  of 
trial  and  error.  It  Is  a  mistake  to  expect 
overnight  miracles. 

It  Is  vital,  therefore,  that  the  Congress 
continue  to  respond  to  the  very  great 
needs  of  our  cities,  large  and  small. 
Change  the  programs  that  need  chang- 
ing, to  be  sure,  but  do  not  eviscerate 
them.  *nie  results  of  inaction  bode  ill  for 
our  cities  and  this  Nation:  ftirther  de- 
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cay.  further  frustration,  further  aUou- 
tlon,  further  dvll  discontent 

DBPAancxim  or  utap*.  amb  sx4X.tk.  xdvca- 

nOV,     AMD     WIU'ABX     AmOFKXATXOIfB     ACT, 
1M« 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Depart- 
ment (A  Health,  Eduoati(Hi.  and  Welfare 
and  related  agencies  appropriations  act 
of  196»— Public  Law  90-132-H)aased 
Congress  on  October  27,  1967.  Altogether 
it  provided  $13,255,356,000  to  finance  the 
activities  and  programs  of  these  Depart- 
ments and  agencies.  The  amount  pro- 
vided was  $168,790,000  below  adminis- 
tration requests,  but  $238,792,000  above 
the  appropriation  for  1967. 

HEW  receives  $12,569,999,100.  Includ- 
4ng  Indefinite  appropriations,  of  the 
funds  provided  In  HJR.  10196.  Included 
in  this  amount  were  $1,677,907,000  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  and 
$1,158,194,000  for  higher  education  ac- 
tivities. Members  will  remember  passage 
of  landmark  legislation  in  these  fields  in 

1965.  

Also  Included  in  the  HEW  appropria- 
tion were  $2,729,218,000  for  the  PubUc 
Health  Service— $1,178,924,000  of  that 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health— 
and  $4,379,636,000  for  the  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration. Contained  in  the  bill  also 
was  $13.5  million  for  the  Teacher  Corps, 
considerably  less  than  the  $33  million  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

In  addition,  the  act  authorizes  the 
sale  of  participation  certificates  to  pri- 
vate investors  to  cover  loans  made  for 
the  construction  of  academic  facilities 
at  colleges  and  for  education  and  nurses' 
training  in  health  professions.  The  total 
sales  authdrized  amounted  to  $115  mil- 
Uon. 

A  sum  of  $4,511,000  for  civil  rights  en- 
forcement by  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  was  approved  in  the 
bill.  For  the  Labor  Department.  $1,103.- 
000  were  appropriated  for  civil  rights 
responsibilities.  The  act  stipulated  that 
no  funds  were  to  be  used  by  persons  con- 
victed of  "inciting,  promoting  or  carry- 
ing on  a  riot." 

The  Labor  Department  appropriation 
totaled  $625,524,000  to  finance  activi- 
ties by  the  Manpower  Administration, 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Wage 
and  Labor  Standards.  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  other  agencies  within  the 
Department. 

Among  important  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  agencies  appropriated  for 
and  not  yet  noted  were  the  Food  and 
Driig  Administration,  $67,150,000;  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion. $386,606,000;  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  $1,011,631,000;  and  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  $18,450,000. 

The  Important  work  of  the  many 
agencies  noted  here  cannot  be  exaggerat- 
ed. Taken  together  they  amount  to  a 
concerted  effort  by  the  Federal  Giovem- 
ment,  often  working  in  creative  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  officials,  to  en- 
sure the  health  and  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  recent  entrance  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  education 
field  represents  a  recognition  of  its 
proper  role  in  guaranteeing  to  American 
youth  the  best  possible  education.  Es- 


pecially significant  are  the  strides  being 
made  to  build  new  and  better  schools  and 
to  aid  in  recruiting  teachers  of  excellent 
quality.  This  administration  can  be 
JiutlflaUy  proud,  as  can  this  and  the  pre- 
vious Congress,  tox  the  efforts  made  to 
Improve  the  qu$Jlty  of  American  educa- 
tion. I 

DKPAKTICXim  OF  |  BTATC,  rOSTICS,  COMKXBCX, 
THX  JtrDICIAKT,  AlfD  BELATED  AOXNCIBS  AP- 
PBOPEIATIOKS      ACT,      1948 

Public  Law  90-133,  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  $nd  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  19d8,  provided  $2,169,012,500 
to  fund  the  a<stivitles  of  these  Depart- 
ments, the  Federal  courts,  and  12  other 
Federal  agendas. 

This  amounlj  was  $178,790,695  below 
the  administration  request.  Major  econ- 
omy cuts  were  made  in  the  Department 
of  Conunerce's  appropriation,  including 
$30  milUon  foj  highways  in  the  Appa- 
lachla  region,  $19  million  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Scletice  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  the  entire  $20  million  requested 
by  the  Census  Bureau  for  a  sample  sur- 
vey Of  households  in  1968.  All  told,  more 
than  $104  miljlon  was  pared  from  the 
Commerce  appropriation. 

State  Department  fimds  were  cut  by 
more  than  $23  million;  the  Justice  De- 
partment by  $19.8  million;  the  OfBce  of 
Education's  clrU  rights  activities  by  $20 
million;  the  y.S.  Information  Agency, 
$6,683,000;  ani  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  $1  million. 

As  finally  enacted  in  law.  the  bill  al- 
lotted $385.667;400  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment. $417,623,000  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment— induding  the  FBI — and 
$1,304,291,000  for  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. Includeo  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment appropriation  was  $374,917,000 
for  the  Maritime  Administration,  $36.9 
million  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
$345  million  for  Economic  Development 
Assistance,  $163,050,000  for  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  o^er  environmental  science 
services,  $38.3  million  for  the  Patent 
Office,  and  $32,490,000  for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

A  total  of  $93,947,100  was  appropri- 
ated to  meet  toe  cost  of  running  the  Su- 
preme Court  apd  the  other  courts  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Important  inde- 
pendent agendies  appropriated  for  were 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  $2,650.- 
000;  HEW,  Office  of  Education,  civil 
rights  functiofis,  $10,000,000;  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  $6.- 
500,000;  Small  Business  Administration, 
$11,250,000;  "Ririff  Commission.  $3,675.- 
000;  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  T$9.000 ,000;  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board.  $295,000;  and 
the  U.S.  Infoinatlon  Agency.  $186,379,- 
000.  Altogether,  $237,484,000  were  ap- 
propriated to  {finance  the  operations  of 
12  independent  agencies. 

In  addition.  Public  Law  90-133  author- 
ized the  sale  of  $150  million  of  participa- 
tion certificates  in  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Ipans.  It  prohibited  use  of 
funds  in  the  I  ill  for  construction  of  any 
ship  in  a  fon  ign  coimtry  or  for  laying 
up  the  NS  Sat  annah.  Finally,  it  reiterat- 
ed congressio  lal  opposition  to  the  ad- 
mittance of  Communist  China  to  the 


United  Nations  and  to  the  use  of  any 
XSB.  funds  to  promote  world  government. 

PXTBUC   WOUU   AND  THX   ATOICIC   XKEEOT   OOU' 
MISSION   APPKOP^IATXOMB    ACT   OF    194S 

On  November  9i  Congress  sent  to  the 
President  HJl.  11^1.  the  $4,689,938,000 
Public  Works  anq  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Appropriations  Act  of  1968.  The 
funds  provided  by  this  act  will  support 
the  operations  and  activities  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  Peqeral  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Coinmlssl<in.  Its  funds  will  addi- 
tionally finance  the  activities  of  several 
Independent  agencies  induding  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  power  agencies 
within  the  Interior  Department — for  ex- 
ample, the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration— and  the(  Panama  Ccmal.  The 
simi  appropriated  was  almost  $178  mil- 
lion below  budget  estimates. 

Public  Law  90-147  allots  $2,509,133,- 
000  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Including  $7,333,000  for  the  nuclear  ac- 
celerator to  be  built  at  Weston,  HI. 

Appropriations  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers public  works  projects  totaled  $1,- 
298,120,000,  mor9  than  $9.5  million  be- 
low administration  requests  but  $7,070,- 
000  above  1967  ai^propriations  for  similar 
purposes. 

In  an  attempt  to  hold  down  domestic 
Federal  spending,  conunitments,  the  Con- 
gress funded  onjy  34  new  construction 
starts  by  the  Coips  in  1968,  as  compared 
with  58  new  starts  begim  last  year.  The 
President,  furthermore,  has  responded 
to  congressional  calls  for  reduced  spend- 
ing by  slowing  iwork  on  public  works 
projects.  I 

For  the  first  time,  the  Public  Works- 
AEC  Appropriations  Act  contained 
moneys  for  the  f'ederal  "Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  which,  until 
May  10.  1966.  had  been  part  of  HEW, 
but  which  is  now  pert  of  the  Interior 
Department.  Altogether,  $295,800,000 
were  appropriated  to  finance  water  pol- 
lution control  pi^grams.  Including  those 
authorized  imde^  the  legislation  passed 
hi  1966— Public  iLaw  89-753. 

Major  new  public  works  projects 
laxmched  by  the^  act  Include  the  Over- 
ton-Red  River  waterway  hi  Louisianar- 
total  estimated  eost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: $135  million — Improvement  of 
the  New  York  :parbor.  and  the  Trotter 
Shoals  project  *n  the  Savannah  River. 

VKRNMENT    SPENDING 

ear  the  President  an- 
would  cut  Government 
rcent  and  spending  on 
Government  programs  by  10  percent  in 
an  effort  to  present  an  excessively  high 
budget  deficit.  Ih  taking  this  action  the 
President  was  hppeful  that  the  Congress 
would  give  favorable  an  early  attention 
in  1968  to  his  proposal  for  a  10-percent 
surtax  on  personal  and  corporation  in- 
come taxes.        I 

The  Congress!  in  full  agreement  with 
the  President's  lefforts  to  decrease  Gov- 
ernment expenditure,  incorporated  his 
economy  propoasils  in  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 888.  The  effect  of  the  proposed  re- 
ductions and  earlier  congressional  cuts 
in  appropriations  measmes  w^  be  to 
push  spending  njore  than  $4  billion  below 
the  administration's  estimates  for  1968. 
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Public  Law  90-180  appropriated  $2.- 
093,362,000  for  construction  In  1968  of 
military  housing  and  other  injjtan^tlonB 
at  home  and  abroad.  This  sum  was  $843,- 
638.000  less  than  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  almost  $490  millloa  above  the 
1967  appropriation. 

Of  the  funds  approved  in  the  meastire. 
$1,377,691,000  were  for  new  construc- 
tion at  military  bases.  $671,271,000  were 
for  family  housing,  $244,000,000  were  for 

construction  of  facilities  for  the  Reserve 
and  National  Guard,  and  $20  million 
were  for  assistance  to  military  and  civil- 
ian homeowners  who  Incurred  losses  on 
their  homes  because  of  the  closure  of  a 
Federal  installation  where  they  were  sta- 
tioned or  employed. 

FBST  SUPPtaODITAL  APFKIFKIATIOOlrB,   10«8 

In  one  of  Its  last  official  acts  of  the  firs, 
session.  Congress  passed  a  $1,842,023,790 
Sapplemental  Appropriations  Act.  The 
bulk  of  this  appropriation — $1,773  bil- 
Ikxi — will  finance  the  many  programs  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Other  items  to  the  bill  were:  $57,445,750 
for  programs  and  administrative  ex- 
penses in  coimecUon  with  regional  devel- 
opment to  Appalachla;  $10  million  for 
administrative  costs  to  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water,  Department  of  Interior; 
$2.2  million  for  administrative  costs  of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commls- 
stoi;  and  $278,040  for  various  expenses 
in  the  legislative  branch. 

Language  Included  to  the  conference 
Itport  on  HJl.  14397  directed  the  Office- 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  examtoe,  re- 
examtoe,  and  conttouously  evaluate  its 
ITograms  with  "a  view  toward  weeding 
oat  programs  that  are  insufficient  and 
rqdacing  them  with  either  proven  or  new 
programs  which  are  more  promistog." 
Earmarktog  of  funds  was  ellmtoated  to 
order  to  permit  the  Director  to  channel 
money  where  It  is  most  needed.  This  pro- 
TUon  was  necessary  to  view  of  the 
•mount  of  money  appropriated  for  1968 
operation  of  poverty  programs,  a  siun 
lower  than  the  total  for  1967. 

VATUMAL    BBCUKirr    AND    VTRaANS'    AVTAIBS 
Tax   WAB   DT  SOTTTH   VBTNAM 

"Hie  conttoulng  struggle  to  the  Jungles 
and  mountains  of  South  Vietnam  to  pre- 
«erve  the  tod^jendence  of  its  bdea- 
Wered  people  and  to  matotato  our  com- 
niltinent  to  the  democratic  nations  of 
^k  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
nesldent,  of  the  Congress,  of  the  Amer- 
lean  people,  todeed,  of  the  world  this  past 
TBar. 

Because  it  is  a  guerrilla  war,  it  Is  a 
towratmg  enterprise.  It  presents  few 
«eanly  won  battles.  It  produces  few  dra- 
»wc  successes.  It  baffles.  bewUders,  and 
Moevils. 

Yet.  we  ere  winning  the  war.  Reports 
™ncate  that  the  government  to  Saigon 
now  controls  some  tw1&-thlrds  of  the 
»nd  area  to  South  Vietnam.  Reports  ta- 
owte  that  the  pacification  programs  are 
■"weding  desi^te  rdentless  oppodttoa 
«««terror  by  the  T^etoong. 

™f  past  year,  eleotiens  were  bdd  In 
vMtDam  and  the  dxMm  leaden  are  now 
■JMed  to  the  hard  work  of  Implement- 
■«g  a  dvlUan  goyeiuinent. 


Slowly  and  painfully,  then,  we  are, 
together  with  our  allies  there,  achieving 
a  victory  the  ramifications  of  which  ex- 
tend beyond  the  very  Intimate  goaX  of 
an  independent  South  Vietnam.  We  are 
proving  by  our  preseverance  to  this  tiny 
Asian  coimtry  that  the  United  States  will 
not  stand  aside  todifferently  and  permit 
the  subversion  of  budding  democracies. 
We  are  saying  to  friend  and  foe  alike 
that  the  largest  democracy  on  earth  is 
not  obvious  of  its  obligations  to  sister  re- 
publics. We  are  demonstrating  that  we 
Will  honor  our  foreign  policy  commit- 
ments. These  are  signally  important  if 
this  country  Is  to  conttoue  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
arduous  and  thankless  task  was  assumed 
by  us  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
Second  World  War.  It  was  this  basic  com- 
mitment which  toculcated  the  MarKht^p 
plan,  which  fostered  NATO,  which  pro- 
duced Potot  Pour,  which  supported  the 
United  Nations,  which  defended  South 
Korea  from  aggression.  It  is  a  policy 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  four  Presi- 
dents: Harry  Truman,  Dwight  Elsen- 
hower, John  Kennedy,  and  now  Lyndon 
Johnson.  It  is  a  policy  which  recognizes 
the  cardinal  fact  that  our  own  national 
seciu-lty  is  totlmately  bound  together 
with  the  security  of  our  free  allies. 

The  President  comprehends  well  the 
meantog  and  necessity  of  this  policy.  He 
has  been  tovolved  with  it,  to  one  capacity 
or  another,  since  its  inception.  It  is  to  his 
everlasting  credit  that  he  now  demon- 
strates steadfast  resolve  to  implementing 
its  mandates. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  never  be- 
fore has  the  count^  been  so  cruelly  cmi- 
fronted  with  the  cost  of  being  the  leader 
of  the  free  world.  We  find  ourselves 
fighting  for  liberty  on  distant  shores  to 
a  perplexing  confrontation.  It  seems  a 
heavy  price  to  pay  but  we  do  well  to 
recall  the  counsel  of  the  late  President 
Keimedy: 

We  Bh&U  pay  any  price.  l>ear  any  burden, 
meet  any  bardablp.  support  any  filend, 
oppoee  any  foe.  In  order  to  awure  the  »ur- 
vlval  and  the  succeu  of  liberty. 

The  President  has  not  weakened  to  his 
determination  to  see  this  war  through  to 
an  honorable  conclusion.  Desidte  vigor- 
ous opposition,  his  resolution  remains 
firm.  In  the  face  of  dissent  verging  on 
calumny,  he  has  shown  restratot 

Ctmgress  was  called  upon  many  times 
to  the  past  12  months  to  meet  its  respon- 
sibilities to  our  forces  to  Vietnam.  In 
early  spring  it  enacted  a  $12,196,520,000 
Vietiuun  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  to  help  meet  the  costs  of  the  war 
during  1967.  It  is  estimated  that  almost 
$20  billion  were  expoided  during  1967  to 
fighting  the  war  to  Vietnam  and  that  at 
least  $20  billion  more  will  be  required  to 
conttoue  the  effort  to  1968. 

The  war  costs  have  increased  Defense 
Department  appropriations  significantly 
In  PuUie  Law  90-96  the  Congreas  appn>- 
IRlated  more  than  $69.9  bUIlon  to  fund 
the  Department  of  Defense  during  1968. 
This  Is  a  flgtue  for  defense  ezpendltore 
exceeded  wily  twice  before  to  our  his- 
tory—to  1944  and  1945  during  the  helAt 
of  the  Second  Woiid  War. 


AND    OONSZSVCTIOjr 
A17TBQBIZATION8 

Several  bills  were  passed  to  authorise 
the  procurement  of  weapons,  the  con- 
struction of  luival  vessels,  and  the  con- 
struction of  military  housing  and  instal- 
lations. 

In  May  Congress  sent  to  the  President 
a  biU  authorizing  $21,168,032,000  for  de- 
velopment and  procurement  to  1968  of 
military  hardware.  I»ubllc  Law  90-22  au- 
thorized expenditures  exceeding  $13  8 
billion  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mls- 
sUes,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  items  of  particular  need  and 
significance  given  our  engagement  to 
South  Vietnam.  It  further  authorized  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $7.3  billion  for 
research  and  development.  These  au- 
thorizations were  Uter  funded  to  the 
1968  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act. 

Of  particular  toterest  to  this  act  was  a 
standby  authorization  for  development 
of  an  antiballisOc  missile  system  should 
the  administration  decide  that  the  to- 
stallatlon  of  one  is  advisable.  The  revela- 
Uon  to  late  faU  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
capability  to  launch  nuclear  weapons 
from  satellites  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  this  standby  authorization. 

PubUc  Law  90-22  authorized  $377  mil- 
Uon to  ABM  develotnnent  funds  which, 
together  with  an  earlier  authorization 
provides  a  total  of  $544.9  million  for  to- 
stallatlon  purposes.  The  Defense  De- 
partment Appropriations  Act  sub- 
sequently appropriated  $297.6  million 
for  deployment  of  the  ABM  missile 
the  Nike  X,  and  $421.3  million  for 
conttoued  development  of  It— only  $2 
million  less  than  the  amount  authorized 
to  Public  law  90-22. 

Tba  Congress  adhen  $101.8  million 
more  to  the  total  authorization  than  was 
requested  by  the  administration,  mainly 
because  of  low  administration  estimates 
as  to  weaponry  needs  to  the  Vietnam 
confiict.  Major  items  added  to  the  au- 
thorization were,  first,  $294.7  mllUon  for 
procurement  of  additional  aircraft  by  the 
Ah-  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  and 
for  procurement  of  improved  dectronic 
equipment  for  existing  Air  Force  craft; 
second,  an  additional  $83  million  for  the 
construction  of  two  nuclear-powered 
missile  frigates  Instead  of  the  two  con- 
venUonally  powered  missile  destroyers 
requested  by  the  administration;  and 
third,  an  additional  $25  million  for  de- 
velopment of  an  advanced  maimed  stra- 
tegic aircraft — a  proposed  succesor  to  the 
B-52  bomber  due  to  be  phased  out  to  the 
1970's. 

Counterbalancing  these  $402.7  million 
to  add-ons  were  cuts  made  to  requested 
authorizations  for  a  fleet  of  fast  d^jloy- 
ment  logistic  ships  designed  to  provide 
rapid  supply  to  tro<H)s  to  future  brushflre 
wars.  Congress  eliminated  the  $233.5  mil- 
lion request  for  FDL  ship  development 
made  to  the  administration  Miy  it  fur- 
ther resctoded  a  fiscal  1968  appropriation 
of  $67.6  million  for  construction  of  two 
sudi  shli>s. 

Significant  provisos  to  Che  act  include 
establishment,  as  of  January  1.  1969.  of 
4-year  terms  of  appointment  for  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Amy  az^  the  Air 
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PV>rce,  the  C3ilef  of  Naval  OvexaUaaa, 
and  the  Conunandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  Existing  law  reqxilres  a  4-year 
term  of  appointment  only  for  the  Marine 
ConTs  Commsoidant  with  the  option  of 
appointing  other  Chiefs  for  terms  up  to 
4  years.  Present  law  also  permits  the  re- 
appointment of  the  Anny,  Air  Force,  and 
Navy  Chiefs  for  any  period  of  time.  This 
will  no  longer  be  true  as  the  new  provi- 
sions stipulate  that  reappointment  of 
any  Chief  can  occur  only  during  a  war 
or  state  of  national  emergency  as  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  after  December 
31,  1968. 

A  second  proviso  in  the  act  extends 
authority  to  merge  Defense  Department 
funds  supporting  the  war  effort  in  Viet- 
nam with  other  sums  appropriated  for 
military  assistance  there  and  broadens 
that  authority  to  include  the  support  of 
allied  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand. 

On  June  30  the  President  signed  HR. 
5424— Public  Law  90-37— authorizing  ' 
$165,014,000  in  fiscal  1968  for  the  Coast 
Ouard.  This  sum  was  $58  million  more 
than  requested  by  the  administration. 
That  extra  amount  \a  to  finance  the 
construction  of  five  liigh-endiuance  cut- 
ters instead  of  the  one  requested  by  the 
administration. 

All  told,  the  construction  of  10  vessels 
was  authorized,  as  were  the  designing  of 
an  Icebreaker,  and  improvements  on  ex- 
isting vessels.  The  total  authorization  for 
this  purpose  was  $97,776,000.  An  addi- 
tional $25,475,000  were  authorized  for 
helicopter  and  airplane  procurement; 
$37,963,000  for  22  shore  installations  and 
other  facilities:  and  $3,800,000  for  alter- 
ation of  railroad  and  public  highway 
bridges  to  permit  free  navigation. 

Finally,  the  act  required  that  all  ves- 
sels authorized  by  it  be  constructed  in 
X7.S.  shliiyards. 

In  the  Transportation  Appropriations 
Act — ^Public  Law  90-112 — the  Congress 
appropriated  only  the  $107,014,000  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  Coast 
Guard  vessel  acquislticHi  and  installation 
construction. 

Public  Law  90-110,  signed  October  21. 
authorized  $2,333,255,000  for  construc- 
tion at  JJS.  military  bases  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  and  for  construction 
and  maintenance  of  military  family 
housing.  Later,  in  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Appropriations  Act,  Congress  pro- 
vided only  $2,093,362,000  of  the  author- 
ized amount  for  actual  expenditure  dur- 
ing 1968— PubUc  Law  90-. 

In  an  Important  related  development, 
the  Department  of  Defense  ordered  a 
freeze  on  all  new  military  construction 
except  for  that  connected  with  either  the 
Vietnam  war  or  the  deployment  of  new 
weapons  sj'stems.  Ttils  halt  will  affect 
previously  authorized  constnictlon  and. 
If  It  remains  in  effect  long  enough,  that 
approved  in  Public  Law  90-110.  The 
action  was  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  In  order  to  hold  down  Qovem- 
ment  ezpendltuie. 

The  final  authorization  was  $327,128,- 
000  below  administration  requests  but 
$1.3  billion  more  than  authorized  in  fiscal 
1967.  This  large  Increase  In  authorization 
was  necessary  in  order  to  replace  "tem- 
porary" facilities  constructed  during 
World  War  n  but  still  In  use  and  because 
of  the  need  for  new  military  family 
houslns. 


mUTABT    BBXCTXTX    OXRVICK   ACT   OF    1967 

EUnoe  1940the  United  States  has  had 
some  form  of  selective  service.  In  1951 
the  debate  as  to  the  advisability  of  uni- 
versal military  training  was  resolved  in 
favor  of  a  continuing  peacetime  draft. 
The  uncertainties  resiilting  from  the  cold 
war  and  the  aggression  in  South  Korea 
convinced  Congress  that  militarily 
trained  reserves  of  men  were  vital  to  our 
foreign  pollctr  commitments  and  national 
security. 

This  year  Congress  pnce  more  had  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  draft 
should  be  extended  and  if  so,  in  what 
form.  Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1966,  sug- 
gestions for  changes  in  the  selective  serv- 
ice law  were  forthcoming  from  niunerous 
sources.  Suggestions  included  abolishing 
the  draft  in  favor  of  well-paid  voluntary 
Armed  Porees,  elimination  of  student 
deferments,  and  selection  of  draftees  by 
lot.  I 

During  congressional  debate,  however, 
a  consensus  developed  that  our  present 
military  commitment  in  Vietnam  pre- 
cluded sweeping  revisions  in  the  exist- 
ing draft  laVs.  On  June  20,  therefore,  the 
Congress  s^t  a  bill  to  the  President 
which  provided  in  the  main  only  for 
extension  ca  the  draft  through  July  1, 
1971.  I 

Provisions  in  Public  Law  90-40  in- 
cluded: Fliit,  authority  to  induct  men 
between  the  ages  of  18  y2  and  26,  or  up 
to  35  for  those  who  receive  deferments: 
second,  authority  to  issue  special  calls 
for  physicians,  dentists,  and  allied  tech- 
nicians if  they  have  received  deferments 
for  professional  education;  tliird,  sus- 
pension of  permanent  limitations  on  the 
active  duty  strength  of  the  Armed 
Forces:  fouHh,  authority  to  pay  a  quar- 
ters allowance  to  all  enlisted  members  of 
the  Armed  (Forces  with  dependents,  ir- 
respective ajf  the  rank  of  these  members, 
if  Govemnjent  quarters  for  dependents 
are  not  avtiilable;  and  fifth,  authority 
to  pay  phyiicians  and  dentists  up  to  an 
additional  $350  a  month — bsised  on  their 
lengtn  of  service — and  to  pay  veterinar- 
ians an  ad<Stional  $100  a  month,  regard- 
less of  the^  period  of  service. 

Languag#^  written  Into  the  bill  pro- 
hibits the  President  from  instituting  a 
draft  lotteitsr  or  other  means  of  random 
selection  ot  draftees  without  the  specific 
approval  ot  Congress.  The  President  had 
expressed  the  desire  to  have  some  form 
of  lottery  selection  written  into  law  in 
order  to  muke  the  draft  more  equitable. 
Under  his  discretionary  authority  to 
order  revisions  in  draft  procedures,  the 
President  Could  institute  a  reform  of 
this  natur#.  The  congressional  expres- 
sion in  Public  Law  90-40  not  to  do  so 
without  consultation  with  the  Congress 
makes  it  unlikely  that  that  will  occur. 

College  undergraduate  defements 
will  continue  to  be  given  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  military  man- 
power nee<i  of  the  country  require  their 
restriction  6r  termination.  The  new  draft 
law  does  provide,  however,  that  luiless  a 
student  later  receives  a  graduate  or  oc- 
cupational deferment,  or  unless  liis  in- 
duction would  work  a  severe  hardship  on 
dependents,  he  shall  be  placed  In  an  age 
group  most  vulnerable  to  immediate  draft 
upon  his  graduation,  or  his  withdrawal 
or  expulsion  from  school,  or  his  24th 
birthday,  whichever  m^r  c<me  fiirst. 
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The  new  law  further  provides  that  an 
undergraduate  deferment  once  granted 
shall  continue  so  long  as  a  student  re- 
mains enrolled  in  a  full-time  course  ol 
instruction.  The  effect  of  this  language 
Is  to  preclude  the  drafting  of  students 
whose  work  performance  ia  less  tlian 
satisfactory  yet  not  so  poor  as  to  cause 
withdrawal  or  suspension.  Some  draft 
boards  did  prevlou^y  Induct  students  In 
this  category. 

The  President's  authority  to  prescribe 
criteria  lor  the  granting  of  graduate  and 
occupational  deferments  was  continued. 
Congress,  however,  directed  the  National 
Security  Council  to  assume  responsibility 
for  identifying  those  critical  skills  which 
would  warrant  occupational  or  graduate 
deferment  suid  advising  the  Directcv  of 
Selective  Servlfce  on  the  same.  In  its  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  the  Council  ij 
to  give  equal  weight  to  lx>th  civilian  and 
military  needs. 

Heretofore,  doctors  entering  the  Public 
Health  Service  were  given  draft  exempt 
status.  This  has  been  curtailed  signif- 
icantly in  the  tew  law.  Only  PHS  doctors 
assigned  to  t)ie  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Coast  Ouard,  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  and  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  will  retain  the 
exemption.  Those  assigned  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  or  other 
Government  sjgency  wiU.  be  liable  to  the 
draft. 

In  1964  thej  Supreme  Court  in  Seeger. 
Jacohson,  andPeter  v.  United  States  (380 
VS.  163)  staited  that  belief  in  a  "Su- 
preme Being''  as  a  basis  for  conscien- 
tious exemption  from  the  draft  includes: 

A  belief  that  jU  sincere  and  meaningful  [Ij] 
occupies  a  pla<«  in  the  lUe  of  its  posseasot 
parallel  to  that  filled  by  the  orthodox  be- 
lief In  Ood  of  one  who  clearly  qualifies  (or 
the  exemption. 

The  effect  ()f  this  decision  was  signlfl- 
cantly  to  brofiden  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  permitting;  exemption  from  the  draft 
for  conscientious  objectors. 

Congress  tcjok  steps  in  the  present  act, 
therefore,  to  obviate  the  impact  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Specifically,  it 
removed  f ron  i  the  law,  as  the  deflnltloo 
of  "reliigous  training  and  belief, "  a  be- 
lief in  a  relationship  with  a  Supreme 
Being  which  transcends  merely  human 
relationships. 

The  intention  of  the  new  language  \s 
to  clarify  to  t|ie  Court  that  Congress  ap- 
proves a  conscientious  exemption  onlj 
for  those  persons  who  claim  such  exemp- 
tion on  the  basis  of  "religious  training 
and  belief."  The  language  includes  stip- 
ulation that  ihe  phrase  "religious  train- 
ing and  beliet"  does  not  include  "essen- 
tially political,  sociological,  or  philosoph- 
icsJ  views,  o*  a  merely  personal  moral 
code."  I 

The  act  also  deleted  from  the  law  a  re- 
quirement tlwit  the  Justice  Department 
conduct  a  background  investigation  qf 
a  claim  for  Exemption  on  conscientious 
groimds  if  siich  claim  received  unfavor- 
able action  l(y  an  appeals  board.  Inves- 
tigations conducted  under  existing  au- 
thority tiave  not  substantially  altered 
board  declslo>is  but  instead  merely  con- 
tributed to  djelay  in  the  litigation  proe- 
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A  mounting  wave  of  attempts  to  evade 
or  obstruct  the  draft  prompted  inclusion 


In  the  law  oA  provisions  directing  the 
Department  of  Justice,  upon  request  of 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  to  ex- 
pedite proBectttions  tor  draft  law  vk^- 
tliKis  including:  first,  evasion;  second, 
counsel  that  advocates  evasion  or  ob- 
itruction.  and.  third,  in  the  case  of  con- 
idcntious  objectors,  refusal  to  perform 
2  years  of  "critical"  dvillan  duty  in  Ueu 
<rf  military  service. 

The  law  fm-ther  stipulates  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  must  explain  to 
the  Congress  any  failure  on  its  part  to  ex- 
pedite such  prosecutions  as  are  requested 
by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 
Cases  involving  draft  law  violations  are 
to  be  given  precedence  on  ttie  dockets  of 
Federal  courts. 

Language  in  the  act  clarified  an  exist- 
ing statute  that  prohibits  court  review  of 
ft  registrant's  draft  classification  \mtil 
after  he  has  been  ordered  to  report  for 
Induction  and  respoiKled  either  affirm- 
atively or  negatively  to  the  order. 

Public  Law  90-40  requires  the  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service  to  report  to  Con- 
gress semiannually  on  <^>erations  of  the 
lystem  including  breakdowns  by  State 
on  the  number  of  persons  registered,  in- 
ducted, or  deferred  from  the  draft,  the 
reasons  for  granting  deferments,  and 
other  specifics  as  Congress  may  directT 

The  act  authorizes  the  President  to  es- 
tablish criteria  for  draft  classification  of 
legistrants  and  to  reconunend,  as  he 
deems  advisable,  uniform  application  of 
such  criteria  by  local  draft  boards. 

A  reserve  enlistment  alternative  in- 
cluded in  the  act  permits  the  Oovemors 
of  the  States  to  allow  persons  to  enlist  in 
the  National  Guard  and  the  President  to 
ftUow  persons  to  enlist  in  reserve  imits. 
In  Ueu  of  being  drafted,  at  any  time  prior 
to  their  induction  date.  This  authority 
may  not  be  used,  however,  unless  pre- 
vious affirmation  is  made  that  compo- 
nent strength  of  such  units  cannot  other- 
wlae  be  maintained. 

The  President  is  given  authority  by  the 
act  to  call  up  for  active  duty  reservists 
wlio  have  not  fulfilled  2  years  of  active 
duty  and  are  not  assigned  to  or  satis- 
factorily participating  in  a  Reserve  or 
National  Guard  unit. 

Of  particular  Importance  In  the  act  Is 
the  absence  of  any  restricUon  on  the 
President's  altering  the  order  in  which 
men  shall  be  drafted.  The  usual  proce- 
dure followed  is  to  call  older  men  up  first. 
This  often  interrupts  a  person's  career 
devetopment  or  leaves  men  of  draftable 
•gt  In  difficult  straits  in  looking  for  ca- 
reer-type work.  The  President  has  given 
•erious  consideration  to  reversing  the 
onler  for  draft  induction  by  Inducting 
W-year-olds  first.  Under  normal  peace- 
tiine  conditions  it  is  estimated  that  only 
«oe  in  seven  19-year-olds  will  be  drafted 
to  meet  military  needs.  Those  passed 
OTW  can  be  relatively  assured  of  exemp- 
Hon  from  the  draft  after  age  20  and  be 
to  a  BWter  job-finding  position  than  now 
ttlrts.  No  such  reversal  had  been  ordered 
oy  the  President  as  of  the  date  of  this 
"Wirt. 

Minor  provisions  In  the  Military  Se- 
«UvB  Service  Act  of  1967  include  ex- 
wwon  of  a  man's  draft  ellgiblUty  be- 
Wod  age  26  should  litigation  brought  by 
*™  also  extend  beyond  that  age  and  a 


final  decision  Judge  him  qualified  for  the 
draft;  pennission  for  reserve  officers  on 
inactive  duty  to  serve  as  Government  «>- 
peals  agents  and  counsdots  to  regis- 
trants; permission  to  induct  alien  physi- 
cians and  dentists  to  age  35  even  though 
they  are  older  than  age  26  upon  «itry 
into  the  country. 

Finally,  the  act  designates  the  "chief 
clerk"  of  local  draft  boards  to  be  hence- 
forth called  the  "executive  secretary." 
and  limits  liis  tenure  to  10  years,  imless 
reappointed.  Furthermore,  a  draft  board 
member's  total  service  is  limited  to  25 
years  and  age  75  requires  resignation. 
Women  may  not  be  discriminated 
against  in  the  selection  of  board  mem- 
bers. 

TTKiroaMXD  SISVICBS  PAT  ACT  OF  IMT 

The  fighting  men  of  the  Nation  deserve 
to  be  paid  well  for  their  arduous  and 
dangerous  labors  protecting  out  national 
security  and  that  of  our  allies.  Towards 
that  end.  therefore,  the  Congress  enact- 
ed this  session  a  Uniformed  Services  Pay 
Act  wliich  will  provide  a  $2.7  billion  pay 
raise  for  the  Nation's  3.5  million  sn^ce- 
men  and  women. 

The  act  provides  monthly  increases 
In  salary  ranging  from  $5.10  for  a  buck 
private  to  $123.60  for  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  retroactive  to  Octo- 
tober  1.  1967.  In  addition  to  the  4.5  per- 
cent Increase  in  basic  salary,  the  act  au- 
thorizes a  1.1  percent  increase  in  allow- 
ances for  such  things  as  food  and  hous- 
ing. The  act  further  provides  that  mili- 
tary personnel  shall  receive  pay  raises 
in  1968  and  1969  and  stipulates  that  in 
future  years  they  shall  receive  pay  raises 
whenever  classified  civil  servants  do. 

This  Congress  can  take  pride  in  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  in  support  of 
America's  fighting  forces. 
acsEKVK  roacss  biu,  of  kicbtb  ano  vttauea- 

TION    ACT    OF    l»e7 

Passage  in  early  December  of  the 
Reserve  Forces  Bill  of  Rights  and 
Vitalizatlon  Act  of  1967  clarified  the 
status  of  the  Nation's  Armed  Forces  Re- 
serves and  National  Guard  units.  This 
act  provides  for  a  Selected  Reserve  com- 
posed of  units  from  the  Army  Reserve, 
the  Army  Guard,  the  Naval  Reserve,  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  the  Air  National 
Guard,  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  the 
Coast  Ouard  Reserve.  Language  in  the 
act  stipulates  that  Selected  Reserve  com- 
ponents shall  consist  of  "intact"  units 
drawn  from  the  above  noted  Reserves. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  preclude 
meshing  of  the  National  Guard  with  reg- 
ular Armed  Force-s'  reserve  units — a  con- 
cept promoted  over  the  past  3  years  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Additional  pro- 
visions in  the  act  will  facllitete  Reserve 
Force  mobilization  for  meettog  emer- 
gency situations  and  wars. 

VBTEKANS'     T.BnTSLATIOy 

Public  Law  90-77.  the  Veterans'  Pen- 
sion and  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1967.  constituted  a  significant  action  by 
the  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  those 
brave  yoimg  Americans  serving  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  Vietnam  and  on  other 
frontiers  of  democracy.  This  act  aug- 
ments the  provisions  of  the  OI  cold  war 
bill  passed  in  the  last  Congress. 

Title  I  of  PubUc  Law  90-77  contained 
authorizations  provldlns  for  a  5.4  per- 
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cent  average  increase  In  the  non-serrloe- 
cormected  pensions  of  veterans,  their 
wives,  and  children  and  an  average  8.5' 
percent  Increase  In  the  pensions  of 
widows  and  children  in  the  lowest  in- 
come categories. 

It  further  authorized  a  $5  per  month 
cent  average  increase  In  the  non-servlce- 
Increase  in  the  pensions  of  SpMiish- 
American  War  widows,  widows  of  earlier 
wars,  and  in  the  i)ensions  of  disabled  vet- 
erans confined  to  their  houses.  Veterans 
receiving  benefits  under  laws  passed  be- 
fore 1960.  who  are  "housebound,"  will 
now  receive  $100  per  month. 

Title  I  authorized  various  increases  for 
those  on  poision  who  require  "regular 
aid  and  attendance"  and  allowed  pen- 
sioners over  65  to  claim  "permanent  and 
total  disability"  benefits. 

The  estimated  first-year  cost  of  fi- 
nancing the  benefits  provided  under  this 
tlUe  is  $107,002,000. 

Title  n  of  the  act  provides  truly  sig- 
nificant and  richly  deserved  lienefits  for 
those  veterans  who  have  served  during 
the  Vietnam  era — a  period  beginning 
August  5, 1964,  and  ending  on  a  date  to  be 
detennined  by  the  President  or  l^  con- 
current resolution  of  Congress. 

These  benefits  Include  disability  com- 
pensation at  full  wartime  rates-;  non- 
service-connected  death  and  disaWllty 
pensions  for  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents as  currently  provided  for  veterans  of 
earlier  wars;  a  burial  allowance  of  $250; 
presimiption  that  active  psychosis,  evi- 
dent within  2  years  after  discharge, 
was  a  service-cormected  disability;  medi- 
cal benefits  in  State  homes  for  a  non- 
senice-cormected  disability;  and  drugs 
and  medicines  for  pensioners  receiving 
continual  care. 

For  disabled  veterans  serving  on  or 
after  January  31, 1955,  there  wlU  be  avaU- 
able  a  $1,600  allowance  for  the  purchase 
of  a  specially  equipped  automobile,  pro- 
vided these  veterans  were  disabled  in  the 
direct  line  of  duty. 

The  first-year  cost  of  these  "equaliza- 
tion" provisions  is  estimated  at  $14  - 
639,000.  ' 

Title  m  of  the  act  increases  the  educa- 
tional assistance  payments  available  to 
veterans  by  authority  of  the  cold  war  QI 
bill— Public  Law  89-358.  A  single  veteran 
will  now  receive  $130  a  month,  a  veteran 
with  one  dependent  $155  a  month,  a  vet- 
eran with  two  dependents  $175  a  montlu 
For  each  dependent  thereafter  an  addi- 
tional $10  per  month  will  \»  provided  a 
veteran. 

This  educational  assistance  is  the  finest 
appreciation  a  people  can  show  for  those 
who  risk  their  lives  in  military  service  for 
the  Nation.  I  know  there  is  no  Monber 
of  the  Congress,  and  probably  no  person 
in  the  ooxmtry.  who  begrudges  this  "help- 
ing hand"  to  veterans  so  tliat  they  might 
further  themselves  upon  return  to 
Civilian  life. 

Additional  assistance  to  veterans  un- 
der title  m  will  aid  those  seating  flight 
training  in  pursuit  of  a  commercial  pi- 
lot's license;  those  enrolled  in  Federal 
or  State  approved  apprenticeship  or 
training  programs;  and  those  taking 
fanning  courses  at  an  educational  in- 
stitution. 

Title  m  amends  the  war  orphans  ed- 
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ueatlonal  assistance  program  by  extend- 
ing the  ellglbili^  limit  from  age  23  to 
age  26.  It  authorizes  full  educational 
benefits  to  "educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans"  so  that  they  might  finish  high 
school  and  continue  on  with  college.  It 
authorizes  compensation  up  to  $400  per 
month  for  persons  who  lose  limbs  as  a 
result  of  military  action. 

Finally,  it  permits  Issuance  of  a  burial 
flag  to  the  families  of  those  serving  after 
May  27.  1941,  whose  bodies  were  never 
recovered. 

The  cost  of  Implementing  the  author- 
izations contained  in  title  m  is  placed 
at  $162,662,000  for  the  first  year. 

The  final  title  of  the  act— title  IV— 
authorizes  recompense  to  educational 
institutions  for  the  cost  of  reporting  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  on  those 
veterans  attmdlng  them  imder  GI  bills. 
The  recompense  formula  is  $3  times  the 
number  of  veterans  enrolled. 

This  title  also  extends  the  eligibility 
^period  of  World  War  n  veterans  for  cov- 
'erage  by  the  VA  loan  guarantee  program. 
The  termination  date  is  now  July  25, 
1970.  It  increased  the  maximum  loan 
available  to  veterans  under  the  direct 
home  loan  program  from  $17,500  to 
$25,000.  First-year  cost  for  these  author- 
laations  is  estimated  at  $1,300,000. 

Overall  first-year  cost  for  programs 
authorized  In  Public  Law  90-77  totals 
$285,603,000.  This  act  is  one  of  the  truly 
C9;>lendid  accomplishments  of  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress.  In  signing 
the  bill  into  law  on  August  31,  the  Presi- 
dent noted  that  while  it  exceeded  by  $115 
million  the  amoimt  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  added  funds  were  ac- 
eeptable  because  of  their  future  impact 
on  the  well-being  of  returning  service- 
men and  on  tlie  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

MI8CELLANIOT78  DETKNSK  AND  VETERANS 
LEGISLATION 

Several  minor  bills  were  passed  this 
session  which  support  the  activities  of 
the  Armed  Forces  or  assist  our  veterans. 
Public  Law  90-140  extends  through  1970 
a  milk  program  which  makes  dairy  prod- 
ucts acquired  imder  the  price  support 
program  available  to  veterans'  hospitals, 
the  Armed  Forces,  E>epartinent  of  De- 
fense hospitals,  and  the  U.S.  Merchant 

liiarlne  Academy. 

Public  Law  90-130  removed  provisions 
in  the  law  which  limited  career  oppor- 
tunities available  to  women  officers  In 
the  Armed  Forces.  Henceforth  they  will 
enjoy  the  same  promotion  tuid  tenure  op- 
portunities previously  enjoyed  only  by 
male  officers.  I  am  sure  the  ladles  in  our 
military  services  appreciate  their  newly 
gained  status  of  equality. 

Public  Law  90-122  permits  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  to 
continue  savings  deposit  allotments  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Fcnrces  captured 
or  mlaslng  in  acticm.  This  act  supple- 
ments the  savings  deposit  program  initi- 
ated in  1966-^nibUc  Law  89-53a— which 
permits  members  in  the  Armed  Forces  to 
Invest  part  of  their  pay  in  savings  at  an 
attractive  rate  of  interest  of  10  percent 
annually. 

A  jubob  asvocats  axMBtAL's  cobps  nr 

THZ   NAVT 

PubUe  Law  90-179  establishes  a  Judge 
Advocate  Oeneral's  Corps  in  the  Navy. 


The  creation  of  this  corps  as  a  separate 
branch  of .  the  Navy  was  necessary  in 
order,  firs^,  to  insure  adequate  legal 
service  wltiiln  the  Navy  for  servicemen, 
and.  secon^,  to  attract  and  keep  lawyers 
and  law  specialists  in  the  middle  pay 
grades.  Surveys  of  former  legal  aides  in 
the  Navy  Indicated  that  the  absence  of 
professional  status  was  a  psychological 
impediment  to  remaining  in  the  Navy  as 
lawyers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cre- 
ation of  the  JAO  Corps  in  the  Navy  will 
have  the  desired  effects  which  prompted 
its  establishment. 

ARMED  rORCES,  SXTNORT  LEGISLATION 

H.R.  85f7  simplifies  and  makes  uni- 
form a  variety  of  personnel  laws  for  the 
Armed  Farces.  H.R.  12961  authorizes 
storage  of  household  effects  of  military 
personnel  who  are  in  a  missing-in- 
action status. 


sttbversivb  activities  controu.  board 

AMENDMENTS 

During  consideration  of  the  State,  Jus- 
tice, Commerce,  and  Judiciary  Appropri- 
ations Act  pf  1968 — Public  Law  90-133 — 

the  Senate!  spent  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  debating  the  advisability  of  ap- 
propriating $295,000  to  finance  the  activi- 
ties of  the! Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.        | 

Precipitaiting  this  debate  was  a  dearth 
of  activity  by  the  Board  following  the 
1965  Supreme  Court  decision  which  In- 
validated, on  fifth  amendment  grounds, 
an  order  of  the  Board  requiring,  in  de- 
fault of  registration  by  the  Communist 
Party,  registration  by  persons  found  to 
be  members  of  the  party  AWertson  v. 
SJl.CB.,  3$2  US.  70.  The  effect  of  this 
decision  was  to  strip  the  Board  of  those 
powers  given  it  by  the  Congress  in  the 
1950  Internal  Security  Act . 

In  the  debate  on  Public  Law  90-133 
opinion  dlvf  ded  over  whether  to  eliminate 
the  Board  Altogether  by  denying  it  funds 
or  whether 'to  amend  the  Internal  Securi- 
ty Act  in  order  to  conform  with  the 
Court's  1965  decision  in  the  Albertson 
case.  Neither  course  was  followed.  Instead 
fimds  were|  appropriated  to  cpntinue  the 
Board  with  an  understanding  that  final 
determination  with  respect  to  SA.C3. 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  by 
Congress  i|i  view  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling. 

Congress  made  that  determination 
late  in  the  first  session  when  it  i>assed 
S.  2171. 

The  SiAversive  Activities  Control 
Board  Amendments  of  1967  eliminated 
the  Board's  power  to  require  a  Commu- 
nist-action or  Communist-front  organi- 
zation, or  its  members,  to  register  as  such 
with  the  Attorney  General — no  organiza- 
tion or  per$on  ever  did  so  register  during 
the  17  years  in  which  tiiat  part  of  the 
law  was  in  jforce. 

The  1961  act  declared  that  the  protec- 
tion of  our  national  security  requires  that 
Communist-action  and  Commiinlst-front 
organizations  be  exposed  to  the  critical 
light  of  pifttlicity.  ^ils  shall  henceforth 
be  the  primary  purpose  of  hearings  and 
declarations  by  the  SACB. 

The  196^  amendments  provide  that: 
First,  members  of  any  organization  de- 
termined to  be  Communist-action — ^for 
example,  the  party — or  Communist-front 
may  not  apply  for  Jobs  with  any  Fedoral 


agency  or  defense  facility  without  dig. 
closing  membership  in  such  organize, 
tlons  and  may  not  obtain  employment 
With  the  Federal  Government;  two,  men. 
bershlp  In  a  Communist-action  organi- 
zation shall  preclude  employment  in  axij 
defense  establishment — a  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  weakens  the  im. 
pact  of  Uiis  provision;  third,  member- 
siiip  in  any  Communist-action  organia. 
tion  shall  prechide  holding  office  In  a 
labor  union  r  fourth,  no  SACB  deter- 
mined Commiuilst-action  (m:  Comma- 
nlst-front  organization  may  use  tbe 
mails  or  broadcasting  facilities  to  trans- 
mit  its  message  unless  appropriate 
identification  is  provided  to  indicate  that 
it  has  been  adjudged  a  Communist-ac- 
tion or  Communist- front  organization; 
fifth,  no  such  organizations  may  be  gives 
tax-exempt  Btatus  nor  may  contribu- 
tions to  them  be  claimed  for  deduction 
purposes  from  Federal  income  tax;  sixth, 
failure  of  an  organization  or  perscKi  to 
appecir  before  the  Board  for  scheduled 
hearings  shall  not  prevent  those  hearings 
from  being  held;  seventh,  immunity 
from  prosecution  privileges  are  available 
to  the  Board  in  order  that  it  may  compel 
witness  testimony  and  tiie  production  of 
p^inent  doeimients;  eighth,  disruption 
of  proceedings  before  the  Board  shall  be 
punishable  by  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or 
both;  ninth,  the  Board  shall  maintain 
appropriate  records  of  its  action  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  public;  and 
tenth,  the  Board  shall  issue  annual  re- 
{>orts  on  Its  activities  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President. 

Provisions  included  in  the  amendments 
stipulate  thatt  failure  by  the  Board  to 
hold  any  heairings  from  the  date  of  pas- 
sage of  S.  2(l71  through  December  31, 
1968,  shall  cause  the  Board  to  cease  exist- 
ence as  of  Jiiy  1969.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  report  to  the  Congress,  on  or 
before  July  1068.  any  proceedings  he  has 
instituted 43etore  the  Board.  If  he  insti- 
tutes none,  he  must  explain  his  failure 
to  do  so.  The  Board  must  also  explain  its 
failure  to  hold  any  hearings. 

BENETTTS  F^R  EMPLOYEES  IN  HIGH-RISE 
I        BITTTATIONS 

Federal  Gbvemment  employees  who 
work  under  ^Isky  conditions  abroad  de- 
serve special  benefits  and  Congress  from 
time  to  time  passes  legislation  to  acconl 
them  such  benefits. 

This  session  It  passed  S.  tfSS  to  pro- 
vide :  authority  for  the  pwiyment  of  travd 
expenses  for  two  roimd  trips  each  year 
by  certain  Foreign  Service  personnel  In 
order  that  ttiey  might  visit  with  ther 
families;  authority  for  payment  of  travel 
expenses  of  Foreign  Service  personnd 
stationed  abroad,  to  visit  their  famlllei 
In  emergency  situations;  medical  boie- 
fits  in  certal^  circumstances  to  Foreign 
Service  perwjnnel  even  though  they  an 
separated  from  the  Service,  and  to  their 
dependents  sifter  the  death  of  any 
Foreign  Serflce  officer  or  emidoyee  to 
whom  this  {Provision  Is  applicable;  that 
no  leave  shall  be  charged  for  a  period  of 
up  to  1  yeaf ,  when  a  Government  em- 
ployee serviikg  abroad  is  forced  to  be 
absent  from  duty  because  of  injury  fnA 
hostile  action. 

All  these  provisions  were  adopted  be 
cause  of  our  military  involvement  In 
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Vietnam,  and  were  recommended  by  tbe 
President. 

VOBBION  POUCT  AITD  TSASB 

The  20th  century  has  shrunk  the  world 
and  made  obsolete  the  policy  of  laola- 
tion.  Once  it  was  possible  to  remain  dis- 
tant from  the  affairs  of  ot^er  nations. 
The  airplane,  the  missile,  the  satellite, 
aU  have  contributed  to  the  impossibility 
of  ib&t  luxury. 

The  decline  of  imperialism  has  made 
ever  more  imperative  the  obligations  of 
the  rich  nations  to  the  poor  nations. 
President  Johnson  is  keenly  aware  of 
tbose  obligations.  So  were  Presidents 
Ftanklln  Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman, 
Dwigbt  Eisenhower,  and  John  Kennedy. 
Tbe  failure  of  the  rich  nations  to  assist 
tbe  poor  nations  spells  worldwide  dis- 
aster, as  Barbara  Ward  has  so  wisely  ob- 
served in  her  book  on  the  subject. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n. 
tbe  United  Ettates  has  had  a  foreign  aid 
program  designed,  as  President  Truman 
Mid.  to  "assist  free  people  to  work  out 
their  own  destinies  in  their  own  way."  In 
PWSruary  of  this  year  the  President  sent 
a  detailed  message  to  Congress  request- 
ing that  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance be  continued  and  that  programs 
promoting  "self-help"  be  the  touch- 
atone  of  our  foreign  aid  policy. 

He  wrote  in  that  message  that: 

The  programs  I  propose  represent  the 
minimum  contribution  to  mutual  security 
■ad  international  development  which  we  can 
Hfely  make. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  even  this 
request  should  be  foregone  In  view  of  needs 
at  home  and  the  coat*  of  the  struggle  In 
Viet  Nam. 

Nothing  could  be  more  short-slgbted  and 
saU-defeating.  This  country — the  wealthiest 
In  buman  history — can  well  afford  to  devote 
tan  than  seven-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the 
national  income  to  reduce  the  chances  of 
future  Viet  Nams. 

These  were  the  terms,  then,  upon 
which  the  President  called  for  continu- 
•tton  of  our  foreign  assistance  policy. 

THE    FOREIGN     ASSISTANCE     ACT     OF     1967 

The  feeling  prevailed  within  the  Con- 
greas,  liowever.  that  the  heavy  expendi- 
tures in  Vietnam  and  the  expectation  of 
a  large  deficit  demanded  an  absolute 
minimum  foreign  aid  authorization.  Con- 
wiuently,  Public  Law  90-137,  the  Foreign 

Assistance  Act  of  1967,  provided  the 
lowest  aid  authorization  in  the  20-year 
history  of  the  program. 

Hie  act  provides  that  1968  foreign  aid 
•ppropriations  may  not  exceed  $2,674,- 
•14,000  for  both  economic  and  militaiy 
Mristance.  This  sum  was  $28.7  million 
Jw  than  had  ever  previously  been  au- 
thorized and  $787,691,000  below  the  ad- 
nunlstration  request. 

These  minimiun  authorizations  will  re- 
Qulre  careful  dispensation  of  foreign  aid 
ny  the  administration  and  will  further 
reqiure  frugaUty  and  economy  In  the  use 
"that  money  by  those  foreign  nations 
.receiving  assistance  in  1968. 

The  development  loan  program  was 
we  most  severely  trimmed  of  those  pro- 
n»ms  in  which  cuts  were  made.  The  ad- 
™tration  request  of  $750  million  for 
"*t  program  was  reduced  to  $450  mil- 
non.  Technical  assistance  was  cut  from 
W*3to  $210  million;  the  Alliance  for 
"Ogress— our  Latin  American  aid  pro- 


gram— ^from  $750  to  $578  million:  as- 
sistance for  nations  facing  an  external 
Oommimist  threat  fnan  $720  to  $660  mil- 
lion; the  President's  ocmtlngency  aid 
frmd  frcon  $100  to  $50  million,  and  mili- 
tary assistance  from  $680.1  to  $510 
million. 

Several  provisos  contained  in  tlie  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  exemplify  a  con- 
tinued interest  and  involvement  by  the 
Congress  in  the  purpose  and  effect  of  our 
foreign  aid  programs. 

One  of  these  provisos  terminates  as  of 
June  30,  1968,  the  Defense  Departments 
authority  to  finance  credit  arms  sales  to 
underdevel(V>ed  nations.  Congress  took 
this  action  because  it  felt  that  the  United 
States,  through  such  arms  sales,  might 
be  contributing  to  international  violence 
and  warfare. 

Congress  also  placed  new  restraints  on 
military  aid  to  Africa  and  Latin  America 
where  the  potential  for  internal  or  ex- 
ternal conflict  is  high.  Again,  Congress 
felt  that  the  United  States  should  exer- 
cise caution  in  feeding  that  potential  for 
conflict. 

Another  proviso  required  that  aid  be 
terminated  to  nations  whose  defense 
spending  interferes  materially  with  their 
economic  growth.  A  primary  purpose  of 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  is  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability  in  those  na- 
tions receiving  it.  If  a  recipient  nation 
is  embarked  on  a  program  of  defense 
buUdup  to  such  an  extent  that  it  ig- 
nores its  economic  progress,  then  Ameri- 
can aid  is  not  serving  the  purpose  for 
wiiich  it  is  intended. 

Another  proviso  in  the  act  imposed 
new  ceilings  on  the  number  of  countries 
that  could  receive  most  types  of  foreign 
aid.  Still  another  required  that  the  ad- 
ministration furnish  the  Congress  greater 
detail  about  its  projected  aid  commit- 
ments. 

The  1967  Foreign  Assistance  Act  con- 
tained a  statement  of  principles  to  be 
followed  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  in  administering  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  These  are:  First,  UJ3. 
assistance  should  be  used  in  support  of. 
rather   than   In   addition   to.   a   nation's 
own  development  effort;   second,  coun- 
tries Other  than  the  United  States  should 
be  urged  to  play  a  greater  role  in  aiding 
underdevek^ed   nations;    third,    assist- 
ance should  be  utilized  to  encourage  reg- 
glonal    oo<H>eratlon    by    underdeveloped 
countries   in   the   solution   of  common 
problems;  fourth,  the  primary  objects 
of  assistance  should  be  to  support  the  ef- 
forts   of    underdeveloped    countries    to 
meet  their  fundamental  needs  for  suf- 
ficient food,  good  helath,  home  owner- 
ship and  decent  housing,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  basic  knowledge  and  skills: 
fifth,  assistance,  whenever  practicable, 
should  consist  of  U.S.  products  and  serv- 
ices in  a  manner  consistent  with  US. 
balance-of-payments   objectives;    sixth, 
assistance  should  be  furnished  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  United  States  obtains 
maximum  possible  effectiveness  for  each 
dollar  spent;  and  seventh,  agricultural 
sales  under  the  food-for -peace  program 
and  foreign  assistance  under  other  acts 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  coordi- 
nated with  assistance  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 


The  act  expressed  the  soise  of  Con- 
gress that  this  Nation  should  se^  a  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  Middle  East 
conflict  by  encouraging  direct  talks  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  and 
by  implementing  foreign  aid  poUcles  in 
that  area  which  will  contribute  to  the 
realization  af  those  talks. 

The  act  expressed  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  suspend 
all  foreign  assistance.  Including  food 
products,  to  any  nation  which  has  broken 
diplcxnatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  that  at  such  time  as  relations 
are  resumed  the  resumption  of  assistance 
should  not  be  made  before  a  thorough 
study  of  our  foreign  policy  objectives 
with  respect  to  that  nati<m. 

In  addtttoa  to  reducing  the  amounts 
of  money  available  in  1968  for  develop- 
ment loans  to  foreign  countries,  the  act 
directed  the  President  to  place  appropri- 
ate emphasis  on  the  following  criteria  in 
granting  such  loans:  First,  assuring 
maximum  p€irticipation  by  the  people  of 
a  recipient  nation  through  the  encour- 
agement of  strong  economic,  political, 
and  social  institutions;  second,  assisting 
programs  aimed  at  enabling  the  recipient 
nation  to  meet  its  food  needs  through 
development  of  its  own  resources;  tliird, 
assisting  recipient  countries  to  meet  their 
trained  manpower  needs  by  improving 
their  educational  institutions;  fourth, 
developing  programs  to  combat  malnu- 
trition, eradicate  disease,  clear  slums, 
improve  sewage  disposal  systems,  provide 
voluntary  family  planning  assistance, 
and  upgrade  health  services;  fifth,  as- 
sisting other  activities,  such  as  the 
growth  of  free  labor  unions,  coopera- 
tives, improvement  of  transportation  and 
communications  systems,  development  of 
capabilities  for  soimd  economic  planning, 
urban  development,  and  modernized  eco- 
ncHnic  devel(H}ment  plans,  which  will 
contribute  to  the  growth  and  stabiliza- 
tion of  a  recipient  nation. 

The  Congress  also  increased  the  num- 
ber of  countries  which  could  receive  de- 
vel(H)ment  locms  in  any  fiscal  year  from 
10  to  20  but  removed  from  the  law  a  pro- 
vision permitting  the  President  to  au- 
thorize additional  bans  when  he  felt  they 
would  be  in  the  national  interest.  The  in- 
terest rate  on  development  loans  during 
the  first  10  years  was  raised  from  1  to  2 
percent. 

Loans  for  technical  development  with- 
in a  recipient  nation,  authorized  at  $210 
million  during  fiscal  1968.  were  limited 
to  an  annual  maximum  of  40  countries, 
as  was  previously  the  case.  The  Presi- 
dent's power  was  rescinded  to  make  ad- 
ditional loans  after  consultation  with  the 
Congress  and  when  he  felt  they  were  in 
the  national  interest. 

Loans  for  buUding  schools  and  hospi- 
tals were  authorized  up  to  $14  miUion 
for  1968.  An  additional  $2.9  million  were 
authorized  for  grants  to  build  two 
schools  for  Israel. 

Ceilings  on  guarantees  that  AID  can 
make  to  private  investors  in  imderde- 
veloped  countries  were  raised  by  the 
Congress  in  Public  Law  90-137.  The 
specific  risk  guarantee  ceiling  was  raised 
from  $7  billion  to  $8  billion;  the  extended 
risk  guarantee  celling  from  $375  million 
to  $475  million;  and  the  Latin  American 
housing  guarantee  ceiling  from  $450  mil- 
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lion  to  $500  million.  The  act  also  In- 
creased from  $300  million  to  $32&  millicm 
the  amo«mt  of  authorization  available 
for  "demonstration."  private-housing 
projects. 

A  sum  of  $2,100,000  was  auth(»ized  tor 
private  ent^rise  surveys  of  investment 
opportunities  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. This  authorization  will  remain  in 
eSect  until  appropriations  have  reached 
it  and  been  expended. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  con- 
tinued but  at  a  reduced  authorization 
for  1968— $578  million.  An  existing  au- 
thorization for  1969  was  rescinded.  A 
sum  of  $714,000  was  approved  for  sup- 
port Of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram through  which  31  States  volxm- 
tarily  provide  technical  assistance  to 
Latin  America. 

The  p<H>ulsition  explosion  threatens  the 
w^-betng  of  many  nations  in  tlie  world. 
In  this  act,«therefore.  Congress  approved 
programs  which  will  authorize  U.S.  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  voluntary 
family  planning.  In  carrying  out  such 
programs,  however,  no  attempts  shall  be 
made  to  coerce  individuals  to  practice 
methods  "inconsistent  with  his  or  her 
moral,  philosophical,  or  religious  belief." 

Appropriations  of  $141  million  were  au- 
thorized for  1968'  assistance  through  in- 
ternational organizations  and  programs. 
Of  particular  note  was  a  1969  authoriza- 
tion of  $51,220,000  for  the  Indus  Basin 
development  program  undertaken  by  the 
World  Bank  in  India  and  Pakistan. 

Included  In  this  section  of  the  act  was 
a  sense  of  Congress  proviso  encoiiraglng 
U.S.  promotion  of  a  permanent  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  force.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  force  would  ensure  rapid 
U.N.  response  to  small  outbreaks  of  con- 
flict. 

Supporting  assistance  aid  programs 
were  authorized  for  appropriations  of 
$660  million  during  fiscal  1968.  The  num- 
ber of -countries  to  which  such  assist- 
ance could  be  offered  was  set  at  12  and 
the  President's  power  to  make  additional 
loans  above  that  number  was  removed. 
Congress  urged  the  President  to  seek  the 
establishment  of  a  $10  miUion  special  ac- 
count in  U.S.  dollars  by  South  Vietnam 
for  withdrawals  to  satisfy  claims  arising 
from  the  commodity  assistance  program. 

The  President  was  directed  to  submit 
1969  foreign  aid  proposals  which  will 
foster  agricultural  research  and  capac- 
ities in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Military  assistance  for  1968 — exclud- 
ing funds  for  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Thailand  which  were  budgeted  under  the 
Defense  Department  Appropriations 
Act— was  autiiorlzed  at  $510  million.  In- 
cluded in  this  section  of  the  act  was  ex- 
pression of  ttie  sense  of  Congress  that 
miUtary  aid  should  be  given  on  a  priority 
basis  to  coiuitries  threatened  by  external 
CcMnmunist  aggression  or  internal  Com- 
munist-supported subversion.  Congress 
further  stipulated  that  no  defense  item 
or  service  should  be  provided  a  nation 
unless  the  President  found  that  the 
transaction  would  promote  world  peace 
and  strengthen  our  national  security  and 
unless  the  recipient  nation  guaranteed 
that  it  would  not  then  sell  such  items  to 
a  third  country  without  the  consent  of 
the  President.  Tlie  President  is  to  report 


any  such  consent  agreement  to  the  Con- 
KresB. 

Other  general  provisions  of  note  In  the 
act  First,  repealed  an  existing  prohibition 
on  aid  to  Indonesia  luiless  the  President 
certified  it  i«  the  national  interest;  sec- 
ond, directed  the  President  to  suspend 
aid  to  nations  which  permit  or  fail  to 
take  adequfltte  action  against  destruc- 
tion of  U.S.  property  in  their  countries; 
third,  prohibited  aU  forms  of  aid  to  coun- 
tries which  trade  with  North  Vietnam 
while  that  otuntry  Is  engaged  in  subver- 
sion of  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam— the  President  retains  authority  to 
waive  this  ban  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  defense  articles  and  services  to  coun- 
tries trading  with  North  Vietnam  if  he 
determines  ithat  continuation  of  such 
sale  is  in  the  national  interest  and  pro- 
motes world  peace — and  fourth,  directed 
ATD  to  tate  Into  account  a  nation's 
status  in  paying  its  United  Nations'  dues 
before  providing  the  nation  with  foreign 
aid  and  to  gain  assurances  that  pay- 
ments in  arrears  will  be  made  if  they 
exist.  ] 

To  fund  ihe  administrative  expenses 
of  AID,  the!  act  provided  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $55,814,000  for  fiscal  1968. 

While  tha  Foreign  Assistance  Act  did 
not  in  everylpartlcular  conform  with  the 
expectations  and  desires  of  the  President, 
it  did  inclttde  provisions  emphasizing 
that  foreig^  aid  programs  should  be 
aimed  at  entx>uraging  "self-help"  efforts 
by  recipient  nations — as  the  President 
had  request^. 

FOREIGN    AID    aJnD    PEACZ    COBPS    APPBOPSIATIONS 

In  H.R.  18893,  Congress  appropriated 
$2,876,591,000  for  1968  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams and  delated  agencies.  Included  in 
the  amount  Was  $107.5  miUion  to  finance 
the  Peace  Obrps.  The  sum  appropriated 
WEis  more  than  $950  mllUon  below  that 
requested  hi  the  President. 

Specific  it^ms  in  the  appropriation  in- 
cluded: $18^  mlUion  for  technical  co- 
operation grants;  $11.5  million  for  the 
construction  of  overseas  schools  and  hos- 
pitals; $1.25  mUlion  for  financing  surveys 
to  test  the  advisability  of  private  enter- 
prise investment  abroad;  $130  million 
for  the  support  of  international  orga- 
nizations; fSOO  mUlion  for  supporting 
assistance  to  Vietnam  and  other  coun- 
tries; $10  million  for  the  President's 
emergency  aontlngent  fund;  $469.3  mil- 
lion for  the:  Alliaix;e  for  Progress;  $435 
million  for  the  development  loan  pro- 
gram; $400  million  for  miUtary  aid;  $300 
million  for  Ihe  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank]  $104  mllUon  for  the  Inter- 
national i>evelopment  Association — 
World  Baiik— $107.5  million  for  the 
Peace  Corpf ;  $69,456,000  for  other  for- 
eign aid  programs;  $55.3  million  for  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Agency 
for  Intemitional  Development;  and 
$3,255  million  for  State  Department  ex- 
penses connected  with  foreign  aid. 

These  moneys  will  provide  economic 
aid  to  an  estimated  74  countries  and 
military  asdstance  to  34. 

IMT^-AKXKICAN    DEVKLOPlCKirr    BANK 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  was  created  by  members  of  the 
Organizatiori  of  American  States  in  1959 
to  assist  in  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment f  f  Latin  American  nations  by 
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providing  capifAl  and  technical  assist- 
ance and  pronloting  private  investment 
in  development  projects.  It  began  opera- 
tions in  1961  and  Is  the  chief  banking  in- 
strument of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

It  carries  oilt  its  operations  through 
two  funds:  tqe  ordliuiry  capital  fund, 
which  provid^  loans  on  conventional 
terms,  and  thf  fund  for  special  opera- 
tl<»is,  which  mlikes  loans  on  a  more  len- 
ient basis. 

This  session  Congress,  in  Public  Law 
90-88,  authorlaed  U.S.  participation  In  a 
$1.2  billion  boasting  of  the  fund  for  spe- 
cial operations  at  a  cost  of  $900  million 
to  us.  A  provlao  attached  to  the  law  re- 
quested that  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  recommend  procedures 
to  the  IDB  for  auditing  loan  accounts 
with  it.  I 

TKK   EXtBATOM    ACT   OP    1»6T 

Congress  apfiroved  legislation  late  in 
the  session  ificreasing  the  maximum 
amount  of  uijanium-235  that  may  be 
transferred  tojthe  European  Atomic  En- 
ergy Community  from  70,000  kilogranu 
to  215,000  kilograms.  The  act  further  Lo- 
creased  plutoaiimi  trtmsfers  from  SOO 
kilograms  to  1,500  kilograms,  and  author- 
ized the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
render  other  aissistance  to  Euratom  and 
to  assist  Statels  or  local  governments  in 
the  United  States  in  developing  programs 
to  protect  the  pubUc  against  radiation. 

Euratom  fof  the  past  10  years  hat 
been  developing  programs  which  foster 
the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  among 
members  of  the  Common  Market.  These 
new  authorizations  wiU  help  it  maintain 
and  expand  it^  pace. 

NAVAL  visSEL  LOAN  EXTENSION 

Late  in  the  {session  congressional  ap- 
proval was  granted  to  continue  the  loan 
of  nav£j  vessels  to  10  foreign  nations 
for  another  5  years.  Vessels  Involved  in- 
clude destroyers,  destroyer  escorts,  and 
submarines.  Countries  to  which  they  are 
loaned  include  Argentina,  three  destroy- 
ers; Brazil  two  destroyers  and  two  sub- 
marines; West  Germany,  one  destroyer; 
Oreeoe,  two  destroyers  and  one  sub- 
marine; Sout^i  Korea,  three  destroyer 
escorts  and  oi^e  destroyer;  Portugal  two 
destroyer  escorts  and  one  destroyer;  and 
Spain,  two  destroyers. 

The  extension  act  also  agreed  to  new 
loans  of  two  destroyers  to  South  Korea 
uid  one  destfoyer  to  the  Republic  (A 
China. 
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TSE   PEACE   CORPS 

The  Peace  Corps  has  enjoyed  enor- 
mous success;  Since  its  beginnings  in 
1961,  the  Peade  Corps  has  sent  hundreds 
of  dedicated  young  Americans  to  foreign 
countries  re^iuestlng  their  presence. 
These  yoimg  ihen  and  women  go  into  the 
villages  and  rural  areas  of  the  nations 
to  which  thest  are  sent  and  there  carry 
out  programs!  to  improve  the  education 
of  the  people!  to  build  sanitation  proj- 
ects, to  promdte  local  government  plan- 
ning, and  in  many  other  ways  to  help 
these  people  tp  help  themselves. 

The  preserit  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Hubhi 
HuMPHHET,  was  an  early  promoter  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  I  know  that  he  takes 
great  pride  in  the  work  that  these  young 
Americans  are  doing.  They  are  indeed 
ambassadors  |or  America  abroad. 


To  continue  the  splendid  work  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  Congress  authorized  appro- 
priations In  fiscal  1968  totaling  $115.7 
million — PubUc  Law  90-175.  Though  be- 
low the  amount  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, this  svun  was  $5.7  million  higher 
than  the  1967  authorization.  Actual  ap- 
propriations for  1968  were  provided  In 
the  foreign  aid  appropriations  and 
amounted  to  $107,500,000. 

TABIPPS 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
endorses  a  policy  of  low  tariffs  and  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements.  It  Is  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  most  trade  economists 
that  the  Nation  benefits  when  tariffs  are 
kept  at  a  minimum  and  when  trade  reci- 
procity is  encouraged  and  promoted  be- 
tween ourselves  and  other  nations.  While 
It  is  true  that  some  few  industries  at 
home  may  find  competition  with  foreign 
Imports  difficult,  for  the  most  part  freer 
trade  policies  mean  an  expanding  indus- 
trial and  oonsumer  market.  Moreover, 
Congress  is  careful  to  afford  needed  pro- 
tection and  recompense  to  American  in- 
dustries damaged  by  foreign  competition. 

The  President  Is  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  free  trade,  as  was  his  predeces- 
sor, President  Kennedy.  He  has  several 
times  in  the  past  year  discouraged  any 
attempts  to  Institute  by  legislation  harsh 
protective  tariffs  which  might  damage 
oitt  trade  posture  In  the  world  market. 

While  no  major  tariff  legislation  was 
forthcoming  from  Congress  this  year,  a 
number  of  items  did  receive  final  ap- 
proval. Those  passed  continue  a  policy  of 
free  trade. 

Public  Law  90-14  delegates  authority 
to  the  President  to  eliminate  the  duty  on 
imports  of  dicyandlamide,  pursuant  to 
reciprocal  trade  agreements.  Public  Law 
90-36  extended  through  September  30, 
1967,  the  time  in  wlilch  importers  could 
request  reclassification  of  Imports  under 
the  lower  tralff  rate  provisions  of  the 
Ttolfl  Schedule  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1965,  and  obtain  a  refimd  oa  the 
tariffs  Involved. 

PubUc  Law  90-145  continues  tlirough 
June  30,  1969,  existing  suspensions  of 
duties  for  metal  waste  and  scrap  imports 
PubUc  Law  90-48  continued  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1967,  suspension  of  duties  on 
ferronlckel,  unwrought  nickel,  and  nickel 
powder— the  President  has  authority  to 
extend,  by  his  own  action,  the  suspension 
even  longer,  or  permanently.  Finally, 
Public  Law  90-49  conthiued  through 
June  30,  1967,  existhig  duty  suspensions 
on  certain  manganese  ore. 

EDUCATION 

The  President  has  several  times  ex- 
wessed  the  hope  that  his  time  hi  office 
Will  be  remembered  as  an  "era  of  educa- 
wmal  advancement."  His  credentials  are 
lormldable  to  support  such  a  claim.  Dur- 
mg  the  89th  Congress  two  giant  educa- 
^  bills  were  enacted  into  law:  the 
«anentary  and  Secondary  Education 
Art  and  the  Higher  Education  Act.  In  ad- 
MUon,  education  programs  were  initl- 
STu.  w*?^®  ^'^  °°  poverty:  for  example. 
«»  highly  respected  Headstart  project: 
ttd  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  Also  be- 
Wn  was  the  Teacher  Corps,  a  prognun 
wJ^  upgrades  teaching  in  low-income 
areas. 


During  the  past  year  the  Congress  con- 
tinued to  fund  those  education  programs 
already  authorized.  Before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress,  it  will  In  all 
probabUity  act  to  extend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965.  and  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965. 

In  passing  the  HEW  Appropriations 
Act  of  1968 — PubUc  Law  90-132 — Con- 
gress provided  $13.5  million  to  finance 
the  Teacher  Corps,  $1,677,907,000  for  ac- 
tivities under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  $439,137,000  for 
aid  to  education  in  federally  impacted 
areas,  $156.5  million  for  libraries  and 
community  service,  more  than  $1.1  bil- 
lion for  higher  education,  and  $53.4  mll- 
Uon for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children. 

AU  these  programs  mark  success  for 
the  President's  policy  of  "cooperative  fed- 
eralism" for  they  assist  the  States  and 
their  local  govermnents  in  providiiig 
ever  better  education.  Were  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson alive  today  he  would  be  mightily 
pleased,  as  he  always  contended  that  a 
democracy  thrives  in  proportion  to  the 
educational  attainment  level  of  its  people. 

FUBUC   BBOASCASmro    ACT   OF    1967 

Congress  continued  beyond  the  mere 
funding  of  existing  programs.  In  early 
November  it  sent  to  the  President  the 
PubUc  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967— Public 
Law  90-129— which  establishes  a  public 
corporation  to  provide  flnaTtrifti  assist- 
ance for  noncoinmercial  educational  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcasting. 

The  law  contains  two  major  titles.  Title 
I  extends  PubUc  Law  87-447,  a  1962  act 
which  authorized  Federal  grants  for  con- 
struction of  educational  television  broad- 
casting facilities.  It  also  broadens  the 
provisions  of  the  previous  act  by  includ- 
ing grant  authori^  for  radio  educational 
broadcasting.  R>r  these  purposes  the  act 
authorizes  $38  mllUon:  $10.5  miUion  in 
1968;  $12.5  mllUon  hi  1969;  and  $15  mll- 
Uon in  1970. 

TiUe  n  of  the  act  estabUshes  a  non- 

profit,  nongovernmental  Corporation  for 
PubUc  Broadcasting.  The  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  grant  financial  assistance 
for  educational  groups  and  broadcasting 
stations  to  promote  educational  programs 
and  defray  operational  costs.  It  is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  arrange  for  regioxml 
and  nationwide  connection  systems 
among  broadcasting  stations  in  order  to 
foster  wider  dissemination  of  educational 
programs. 

Yet  to  be  determined  by  legislative  ac- 
tion is  the  precise  manner  in  which  the 
activities  of  the  PubUc  Broadcasting 
Corporation  shaU  be  financed.  Once  this 
is  determined,  a  truly  landmark  advance 
in  the  promotion  of  education  in  this  Na- 
tion WiU  be  achieved.  The  President  has 
promised  to  submit  proposals  in  1968  for 
long-term  financing  of  the  Corporation. 

Education  broadcasting  experts  have 
testified  that  the  Corporation  cannot 
promote  controversial  programs  with  im- 
punity unless  it  is  assured  of  permanent 
funds,  and  thus  freed  from  influences 
which  might  hamper  honest  pureult  of 
knowledge. 


Particular  pahis  were  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  insulate  the  Corporation 
from  poUtlcal  pressures.  Emidiasls  was 
given  both  in  the  act  and  In  committee 
reports  to  local  control  over  program 
content. 

The  Corporation,  con4)osed  of  15  di- 
rectors, may  not  have  any  Federal  em- 
ployee on  its  board.  The  directors  wlU 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  Sen- 
ate confirmation.  No  more  than  eight 
may  belong  to  the  same  political  party 
and  each  is  limited  to  two  consecutive 
6-year  terms  with  the  Corporation. 

The  Corporati(Hi  is  not  permitted  to 
have  any  financial  interests  in  or  to  own 
any  television  or  radio  stati<Ki,  syston 
or  network,  community  antenna  tele- 
vision system,  or  to  have  any  IntercMi- 
nections  with  educational  program  pro- 
duction units. 

While  the  Corporation  can  estabUsh 
regional  and  nationwide  intercormec- 
tions  for  dissemination  of  programs,  it 
cannot  require  that  any  local  station 
broadcast  a  program. 

Despite  concern  within  the  Congress 
about  financing  arrangements  for  the 
Corporation  and  undue  poUtlcal  pres- 
sures, the  PubUc  Broadcasting  Act  com- 
manded wide  support.  The  House  passed 
the  measure  by  a  265  to  91  roUcaU  vote; 
the  Senate,  by  voice  vote. 

The  cwicept  has  enormous  potential 
for  exceUence  and  benefit.  Realization 
of  that  potential  wiU  rest  with  continued 
wholehearted  support  frcwi  the  Congress 
and  intelligent  and  dispassionate  ad- 
ministration by  the  Corporation. 

At  the  biU-signing  ceremony  the  Pres- 
ident noted  that  the  act  wlU  dedicate 
the  airways  for  the  enlightenment  of  all 
the  people  and  observed: 

•  -  ■  ["Tib*  Ume  has  come  to  stake  another 
claim  In  the  name  of  aU  the  people,  stake 
a  claim  based  upon  the  cotnblned  resources 
of  OOTmnunlcatlonfi.  .  .  .  (Tlhe  time  has 
come  to  enlist  the  computer  and  the  satel- 
lite, as  weU  as  television  and  radio  and  to 
enlist  them  In  the  cause  o*  education. 

This  is  precisely  the  Intenticm  of  the 
PubUc  Broadcasting  Act. 

LIBRABT    SEBVICKa    ANB   CONSTBUCTION   ACT 
AKKND1CKNT8 

On  November  24.  1967.  the  President 
signed  PubUc  Law  90-194,  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967. 

The  first  Library  Services  Act  was 
passed  in  1956  and  provided  assistance  to 
only  those  commimities  with  iwpulations 
under  10,000,  and  to  rural  areas.  In  1964. 
these  provisions  were  significantly  ex- 
panded and  assistance  was  authorized  to 
urban  and  suburtwrn  areas.  New  empha- 
sis was  given  to  the  construction  of  U- 
brary  faciUties. 

Ten  years  of  Federal  assistance  to  com- 
munity Ubraries  have  produced  heart- 
warming results.  Thirteen  milUon  Amer- 
icans have  received  library  assistance  for 
the  first  time  imder  printing  provisions. 
Local  Ubraries  have  been  enabled  to  pur* 
chase  more  than  27  mllUon  books  and 
other  education  items.  New  Ubrarlee  built 
have  numbered  719.  Federal  funds  of 
$100  million  have  beoi  matched  by  $321 
million  In  State  and  local  funds. 

AU  these  benefits  have  inereaaed  local 
community  capacity  for  Improving  the 
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education  of  Its  young.  No  longer  Is  ac- 
cess to  Information  confined  to  large 
urban  populations. 

Public  Law  154  continues  and  expands 
a  decade  of  progress.  Particularly  note- 
worthy was  continuation  of  100  percent 
Federal  sharing  in  new  State  library  pro- 
grams. New  programs  authorized  In  the 
act  win  promote  interllbrary  coopera- 
tion, provide  library  facilities  for  State 
institutions,  and  give  special  library  serv- 
ice to  physically  handicapped  persons. 

COU.XQK    WOKK-STTTDT    PBOGHAIC 

Congress  extended  and  revised  the  col- 
lege work-study  program  first  authorized 
In  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90- 
82  the  nongovernment  share  in  financing 
the  program  will  be  Increased  in  the  next 
2  yeara.  First  year  Federal  share  in  the 
program  amoimted  to  90  percent  of  its 
cost.  Tbat  share  is  reduced  to  85  percent 
in  1967.  80  perooit  in  1968,  and  75  per- 
cent in  1969. 

Provision  was  contained  in  the  new 
law  to  limit  student  work  to  a  maximum 
average  of  15  hours  a  week  during  a 
semester.  This  permits  variation  fronji 
week  to  week  in  the  amount  of  work  a 
student  shall  perform  but  over  the  long 
run  prevents  his  working  so  much  as  to 
affect  harmfully  his  studies. 

The  program  e^;>eclally  aids  low-in- 
come students  to  obtain  a  college  educa- 
tion, op^iing  new  vistas  and  opportimi- 
tleq  for  them. 

lAMO  KXCHAVCZ,  SCHOOLS 

It  is  not  unusual  for  school  districts  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country  to  locate 
their  schools  on  land  owned  by  the  Forest 
Service.  These  districts  pay  fees  for  per- 
mits entitling  them  to  use  the  land. 
Problems  arise  in  these  exchanges  be- 
cause of  the  limited  tenure  of  such  per- 
mits, lack  of  assurance  in  regard  to  fees, 
and  legal  problems  encountered  in  ob- 
taining necessary  financing  for  improva- 
ments  on  these  lands  which  the  districts 
do  not  own.  School  districts  often  pur- 
chase title  to  the  land  to  obviate  such 
problems. 

Congress  passed  H.R.  10442  to  facil- 
itate school  districts  in  obtaining  title  of 
the  public  land  on  which  a  school  is 
located.  The  law  requires  that  school  dis- 
tricts purchasing  title  to  pubUc  land  pro- 
vide equivalent  private  land  in  exchange. 
This  is  not  always  possible.  H.R.  10442 
provides  them  the  alternative  of  deposit- 
ing a  sum  of  money  with  the  Forest 
Service  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
purchased  land.  The  Forest  Service  shall 
use  such  money  to  purchase  land  for  oiu" 
national  forests. 

ZLEMENTAKT    AND   SBCOMDAKT   EOXTCATTON   ACT 

On  the  eve  of  adjournment  House- 
Senate  conferees  reported  a  compromise 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1967.  This  act  continues  the  many 
fine  educational  assistance  programs 
initiated  in  1965  and  continued  in  1966. 
It  further  initiates  additional  programs 
of  assistance  and  alters  funding  pro- 
cedures In  certain  instances. 

The  1967  act  contains  seven  titles  and 
also  continues  programs  of  assistance  to 
federally  Impacted  areas.  All  programs 
are  authorized  through  June  30,  1970, 
by  HJl.  7819.  Total  authorizations  for 


1969  amount  to  $4.4  billion  and  for  1970 
to  almost  $4jB  billion.  For  the  2-year 
period  they  U$al  $9,229,860,644. 

TlUe  I  of  the  bin  authorizes  $2.7  billion 
in  1969  and  $X8  bllli(m  in  1970  for  assist- 
ance for  the  education  of  children  of 
low-income  families.  These  sums  account 
for  more  than  half  the  total  Federal  aid 
funds  authorised  in  each  year. 

Of  c>artlcular  importance  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  these  funds  among  the  States 
during  fiscal  1968  Is  a  provision  stipulat- 
ing that  no  local  educational  agency  shall 
receive  less  money  than  it  did  in  fiscal 
1967.  This  provision  was  necessary  be- 
cause 1968  appropriations  for  low-in- 
come educational  assistance  progrtuns 
are  not  sufficient  to  permit  full  allocation 
of  title  I  funds  authorized  to  the  States 
during  1968.    | 

The  purpoie  of  these  funds  is  to 
equalize  education  among  the  States;  to 
afford,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  children 
In  every  Statei  To  do  this,  a  special  pro- 
vision is  contained  In  the  law  to  provide 
additional  funds  to  those  States  which 
most  need  them.  Appropriations  for  1968 
will  not  permit  full  funding  of  these  ad- 
ditional fiinds.  The  1967  amendments, 
therefore,  guatrantee  to  every  local  edu- 
cational agency  its  1967  allocation  and 
divide  remaining  funds  among  the  more 
needy  States  according  to  a  formula  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  would  apply 
were  sufflcleni  fimds  available. 

Title  I  of  th^  1967  act  also  provides  for 
a  new  program  of  special  incentive 
grants,  beginning  with  fiscal  1939.  Au- 
thorizations for  1969  and  1970  are  in  the 
amount  of  $54  million  each  year. 

Special  incentive  grants  will  be  made 
to  those  Stake  and  local  educational 
agencies  spending  above  the  national 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  an  ef- 
fort to  improve  their  educational  pro- 
grams and  fsitillties.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  reward  and  assist  those 
States  making  special  improvement  ef- 
forts. No  State,  however,  may  receive 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  ]  for  these  si}eclal  grants 
during  any  fiscal  year.  Funds  are  to  be 
distributed  attiong  a  State's  local  edu- 
cational agencies  on  a  priority  basis  of 
need. 

Title  n  of  the  1967  act  continues  the 
aid  programs  begim  in  the  81st  Congress 
for  those  areas  in  the  country  adversely 
affected  by  thie  presence  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment operations.  It  was  this  aid  to 
so-called  federally  Impacted  areas  which 
marked  the  peginning  of  moderh-day 
Federal  aid '  to  education  programs. 
School  construction  authorizations  for 
1969  are  set  alt  $66  million.  They  are  au- 
thorized in  the  same  ajnoiuit  for  1970. 
Funds  availaile  for  school  maintenance 
and  CH>eratloBs  costs  are  authorized  at 
$510  milUon  fc\  1969  and  $545  million  in 
1970.  I 

Additional  provisions  of  this  title: 
First,  modified  construction  programs 
on  Indian  lafids  to  provide  for  housing 
construction  tor  unhoused  children;  sec- 
ond, deleted  from  law  certain  provisions 
requiring  the  deduction  of  "other  Fed- 
eral payments"  from  sums  allocated  un- 
der the  provl$ions  of  the  impacted-areas 
[irograms;  ai^d,  third,  provided  for  con- 


struction assistance  for  schools  damaged 
or  destroyed  by  flood,  hurricane,  earth- 
quake, storm,  or  fire — except  fire  caused 
by  negligence  or  malicious  action — Irre- 
spective of  whether  an  area  has  been 
declared  a  disaster  area. 

Title  m  of  H.Bt.  7819  alters  the  method 
for  funding  gralit  programs  for  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices. The  alteration  removes  fimdlng  au- 
thority from  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation by  providing  for  State  plans  for 
the  allocation  of  supplonentary  educa- 
tional fimds.  Tjhe  changeover  will  be 
accomplished  by(  a  two-step  process. 

In  1969,  States  will  submit  plans  for 
the  allocation  of  these  fimds.  Approval 
of  a  plan  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation will  result  in  a  block  allocation 
to  a  State  of  75  percent  of  its  allotment 
"nie  remaining  25  percent  shall  be  allo- 
cated by  the  Commissioner.  In  1970,  a 
State  with  an  approved  plan  shall  re- 
ceive 100  percenjt  of  its  authorized  allot- 
ment. Provision,  however.  Is  included  In 
the  law  to  withhold  in  1970  whatever 
smns  of  money  are  necessary  for  comple- 
tion of  progranis  previously  authorized 
by  the  Commissioner. 

To  assist  thedi  in  the  formulation  of 
plans  for  the  spending  of  these  supple- 
mentary fluids,  $tates  are  to  appoint  ad- 
visory coimcils.  The  1967  act  further 
stipulates  that  50  percent  of  a  State's 
funds  shall  be  Used  for  establishing  or 
expanding  innotvatlve  educational  pro- 
grams. It  further  provides  that  15  per- 
cent of  siK*  funjds  shall  be  used  for  pro- 
grams to  educate  the  handicapped. 

The  revision  of  title  m  programs  be- 
comes effective  with  fiscal  1969,  except 
that  the  provisions  applicable  to  State 
advisory  oouncUs  are  effective  upon  the 
President's  signature. 

Admtnistrativfc  cost  for  these  programs 
Is  separately  provided  for  at  a  rate  of  7^ 
I>ercent  of  a  State's  allotment — or  $150,- 
000,  whichever  is  greater.  During  fiscal 
1970  only,  5  perjcent — or  $35,000.  which- 
a  State's  allocation  may 
linlstrative  purposes, 
for  in  title  m  amend- 
lintment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  Natlo^l  Advisory  Committee 
on  Supplementairy  Centers  and  Services. 
This  committee  shall  review  the  opera- 
tions and  effect  of  title  m  supplemen- 
tary programs. 

Authorizations  for  this  grant  program 
are  $515  million  in  1968,  $527.8  million  in 
1969,  and  $566.5  mllUon  In  1970. 

Title  m  of  the  1967  act  also  extends  the 
school  library  itesources,  textbooks,  and 
other  tnstructlobal  materials  assistance 
provided  for  in  title  n  of  the  1965  act.  No 
substantive  chajiges  in  this  program  were 
made  by  the  1967  act.  Authorizations  are 
for  $154.5  mllllpn  in  1968.  $167,375,000 
in  1969,  and  $2Q6  milUon  in  1970. 

Title  rv  of  the  1967  act  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  plan  for  new  programs  and  to  evaluate 
present  ones.  He  shall  report  the  results 
of  this  evaluation  to  the  appropriate  leg- 
islative and  appropriations  committees 
of  Congress  no  later  than  January  31  of 
each  year.  Tiiis  will  permit  Congress  to 
Judge  better  the  effect  of  old  programs 
and  the  need  tot  new  ones. 

Also  authoriz  m  by  this  title  is  apixo- 
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prlation  of  funds  for  programs  a  year  in 
advance  of  the  year  in  irtiich  they  win 
be  obligated.  This  wiU  permit  schools 
and  the  States  to  plan  effectively  their 
programs  without  having  to  worry  about 
what  money  will  be  available  to  them. 

Finally,  the  title  authorizes  payments 
to  educational  institutions  or  agencies 
on  an  academic  year  basis  when  that 
differs  from  the  fiscal  year. 

Title  V  of  the  act  extends  the  adult  ed- 
ucation programs  authorized  by  title  lH 
of  the  1966  amendments.  Amounts  au- 
thorized are  $60  million  for  1968.  $70 
million  for  1969,  and  $80  million  for 
1970.  The  act  also  authorizes  for  the 
first  time  assistance  to  private  nonprofit 
agencies  engaged  in  adult  education 
programs.  It  extends  90  percent  Federal 
funding  of  adult-education  grants — 100 
percent  for  the  Pacific  Trust  Territories. 

Title  V  also  continues  programs  for 
strengthening  State  departments  of  ed- 
ucation and  authorizes  $80  million  for 
this  purpose  during  both  1969  and  1970. 

Forty  percent  of  the  funds  available 
for  this  program  shall  be  divided  equally 
among  the  States.  The  remaining  60  per- 
CMit  shall  be  distributed  according  to 
the  number  of  students  in  public  schools 
In  each  State. 

A  State  must  make  10  percent  of  its 
title  V  allotments  available  to  local  ed- 
ucational agencies  for  Improvement  pur- 
poses. 

Title  V  authorizes  a  new  program 

without  providing  any  funds — to  begin 
in  1969  for  comprehensive  planning  by 
k)cal,  metropolitan,  suid  statewide  agen- 
cies in  order  to  meet  future  needs.  This 
new  authorization  stipulates  that  25  per- 
cent  of  funds  available  for  this  purpose 
shall  be  available  for  regional  and  metro- 
politan planning  efforts.  The  remaining 
75  percent  shall  go  to  States. 

Title  VI  authorizes  five  grant  programs 
Intended  to  help  in  educating  the  handi- 
capped and  also  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  undertake  a  study  of  safety 
standards  for  the  operation  of  school 
buses.  The  school  bus  study  results  are  to 
be  reported  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
January  31,  1969.  An  authorization  of 
$150,000  was  hicluded  to  finance  the 
study. 

Programs  to  aid  the  handicapped  in- 
clude, first,  grants  to  States.  $154  million 
In  1968,  $167,375,000  in  1969,  and  $206 
million  in  1970;  second,  regional  re- 
sources centers,  $7.75  million  in  1969  $10 
million  In  1970;  third,  a  new  program  to 
provide  centers  and  services  to  educate 
and  train  children  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
IS  million  in  1969,  $7  million  in  1970- 
lourth,  grants  for  the  recruitment  of  per- 
sonnel for  educating  and  training  the 
handicapped,  $1  million  in  1969  and  also 
to  1970;  and  fifth,  an  expanded  program 
for  use  of  captioned  fitais  to  train  the 
handicapped,  $5  million  in  1968.  $8  mil- 
Uon in  1969,  and  $10  million  in  1970. 

Also  authorized  in  this  title  were  $18 
numon  to  finance  retardation  projects 
aurtag  1970  as  approved  in  the  1967  Men- 
»i  Retardation  Amendments  Act. 
„  "^e  last  title  of  the  act,  title  VH  au- 
morlzes  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
^Poa  the  request  of  a  State  educational 
•wncy.  to  provide  technical  assistance 


to  schools  in  rural  areas  in  the  obtaining 
of  available  Federal  benefits.  Often  rural 
schools  simply  are  without  the  staff  to 
undertake  the  submission  of  the  neces- 
sary documents.  Monetary  authoriza- 
tions for  tJiis  purpose  are  $2  million  dur- 
ing 1968,  $3.7  million  during  1969.  and  $4 
million  during  1970. 

Also  authorized  by  title  VII  were  a 
limited  number  of  projects  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  with  excessive  dropout  rates. 
These  projects  will  attempt  to  reverse 
this  regrettable  trend.  Funds  authorized 
total  $30  million  in  fiscal  1969  and  $30 
million  in  fliscal  1970. 

Finally,  a  new  bilingual  assistance 
program  is  authorized  in  title  vn.  This 
assistance  will  foster  planning  programs 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  schoolchil- 
dren with  a  native  language  different 
from  English.  These  children  often  have 
a  difficult  time  of  it  in  school  and  these 
funds  will  expand  their  educational  hori- 
zons. Authorizations  for  1969  are  $30  mil- 
lion and  for  1970,  $40  million. 

Included  in  the  language  of  the  1967 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  was  a  proviso  stating  that  compliance 
by  a  local  educational  agency  with  a  final 
order  or  judgment  of  a  Federal  court  for 
the  desegregation  of  the  school  or  school 
system  shall  constitute  compliance  with 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
insofsu-  as  the  matters  in  such  order  of 
judgment  are  concerned. 

In  retrospect,  passage  of  this  mam- 
moth $9  billion  aid  to  education  measure 
was  a  fitting  capstone  to  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress.  It  does  much  to 
Insure  that  the  quality  of  education  in 
America  shall  improve  and  as  that  im- 
proves, so  shall  the  Nation. 

HOUSING    AND    T7KBAN   ATTAISS 

Several  laws  affecting  housing  and 
urban  problems  were  enacted  this  year 
in  addition  to  the  appropriations  act 
which  provided  more  than  $1.6  billion  to 
finance  the  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

House  Journal  Resolution  601,  passed 
in  June,  extended  through  October  1967 
the  emergency  mass  transportation  grant 
program  authorized  in  the  1964  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act.  Under  this 
program  grants  are  made  to  localities 
In  urgent  need  of  assistance  in  meeting 
transportation  problems  but  which  at 
the  time  do  not  have  a  comprehensive 
urban  mass  transit  program.  The  grants 
cover  half  the  cost  of  construction.  An- 
other third  will  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Federal  Government  if  the  local  govern- 
ment submits  a  satisfactory  comprehen- 
sive plarming  program  within  3  years  of 
an  emergency  grant. 

Subsequently,  Congress  extended  the 
emergency  mass  transportation  program 
through  October  1968  with  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  90-169. 

Public  Law  90-118  extends  until  De- 
cember 31.  1968,  the  deadline  for  the 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems 
to  file  Its  massive  report  on  all  aspects  of 
housing.  The  Commission  will  study  and 
make  recommendations  respecting  build- 
ing laws,  standards,  codes  and  regula- 
tions at  the  State  and  local  levels,  zoning 
and  land-use  laws,  and  Federal,  State, 
and  local  tax  policies  and  their  effect  on 
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housing.  A  sum  of  $1.5  milUon  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  task. 

Section  810  of  the  1964  Hmnriiig  Act- 
Public  lAw  88-^60 — authorized  yearly 
fellowships  for  graduate  study  in  city 
planning  and  urban  devcinpment.  Au- 
thority for  the  program  expired  this  year 
so  Congress  in  Public  Law  90-66  ex- 
tended it  to  July  1,  1970.  The  act  further 
authorizes  a  $500,000  aimual  expendi- 
ture in  support  of  grants. 

TKZ  ITAK  ON  POVKTT 

In  his  1964  state  of  the  Union  address, 
the  President  declared: 

ThU  administration  today,  here  and  now, 
declares  unconditional  war  an  poverty  in 
America.  I  urge  this  Congress  and  Americans 
to  Join  with  me  in  that  effort. 

It  wm  not  be  a  abort  or  easy  «truggle.  no 
single  weapon  or  strategy  will  auffloe,  but  we 
shaU  not  rest  imtil  the  war  Is  won. 

Most  of  the  poverty  programs  are  now 
in  their  third  or  fourth  year  of  existence. 
Together  they  represent  a  coordinated 
assault  on  the  roots  of  poverty:  jobless- 
ness, poor  education,  bad  housing,  family 
distintegration,  discrimination. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
was  the  beglniUng — a  beginning  con- 
tinued by  the  89th  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  letter  transmitting  to  the 
Congress  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  noted 
some  of  the  gains  made  against  poverty 
in  fiscal  1966: 

(1)  733,000  young  chUdren  from  poor 
famUles  were  given  a  chanoe  to  make  a 
decent  beginning  in  life  through  the  Head 
Start  program;  (2)  528.000  Jobs  w«-e  made 
avaUable  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
enabling  disadvantaged  youths  to  stay  in 
school  or  prepare  for  meaningful  employ- 
ment; (3)  57.430  young  people,  once  lost 
and  forgotten  in  our  society,  found  new  con- 
fidence and  new  ekllls  with  the  Job  Corps- 
(4)  more  than  20,000  high  school  students 
from  poor  homes  received  the  educational 
help  they  needed  to  go  on  the  college  through 
Upward  Bound;  (6)  more  than  335,000  adults 
began  to  overcome  Illiteracy  with  bwlc  edu- 
caUonal  instruction;  (6)  3.592  VISTA  Vol- 
unteers helped  communities  across  the  Und 
undertake  needed  self-help  projects-  (7) 
more  than  1,000  lawyers  provided  legal' serv- 
ices In  43  States,  showing  that  the  Uw  can 
serve  the  poor  as  well  as  it  serves  the  rest  of 
society. 

Programs  to  redevelop  and  revive  in- 
dustry in  economically  depressed  areas 
begun  with  the  Kennedy  administration' 
were  coordinated  with  those  new  anU- 
poverty  programs  begun  by  the  Johnson 
administration.  Included  in  the  former 
were  manpower  training,  area  redevel- 
opment, and  EWM^lerated  public  works. 

As  with  all  beginnings,  that  of  the  war 
on  poverty  has  not  been  without  its  fail- 
ures and  mistakes.  Any  reasonable  per- 
son would  not  expect  otherwise.  Some 
however,  have  seized  upon  shortcomings 
to  decry  the  very  existence  of  the  anti- 
poverty  effort.  Either  they  would  desire 
ite  total  demise  or  they  would  vitiate  its 
effectiveness  by  disbanding  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Indeed,  the  latter  attack  upon  the  pov- 
erty program  had  to  be  voted  down  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  during  considera- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1967.  It  was  no 
small  or  unimportant  victory  for  the 
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President,  the  program,  and  the  poor 
when  a  majority  In  the  House  determined 
that  the  poverty  effort  should  be  left  In 
the  hands  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  administration  achieved  a  notable 
victory  and  the  Congress  acted  respon- 
sibly when  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  Amendments  of  1967  were  passed 
late  In  the  session. 

Their  passage  means  that  the  effort 
shall  continue,  that  the  quiet  revolution 
in  America  shall  not  cease.  No  piece  of 
legislation  passed  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress  more  precisely 
exemplifies  the  purpose  and  the  hope 
of  the  Johnson  Presidency:  "Let  us  con- 
tinue." 

As  finally  approved  by  the  Congress, 
the  OEO  amendments  of  1967  continue 
the  poverty  programs  through  fiscal  1968 
and  fiscal  1969.  They  authorize  appropri- 
ations of  $1.98  billion  in  1968  and  $2.18 
billion  In  1969. 

An  Important  amendment  contained 
in  the  act  provides  for  local  government 
involvement  In  community  action  pro- 
grams. The  community  action  programs 
are  at  the  heart  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
They  focus  the  resources  available  In  a 
community  on  the  problem  of  poverty 
and  bow  best  to  solve  it.  Education,  man- 
power training,  community  organization, 
housing,  and  social  services  are  all  co- 
ordinated through  the  local  community 
action  office. 

The  local  government  amendment  is 
intended  to  draw  public  officials  in  a 
community  into  the  effort  to  overcome 
poverty  conditions.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  response  will  be  generous  and  help- 
ful to  the  effort.  If  any  public  officials 
In  a  dty  are  derelict  in  Instituting  pro- 
grams to  Implement  community  action, 
the  act  provides  that  direct  appeal  may 
be  made  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Office,  which  Is  authorized  to  take  ap- 
propriate action.  Local  governments  are 
authorized  to  assimie  administrative 
power  over  commimity  action  programs 
no  later  than  February  1, 1969. 

Included  among  the  authorizations 
were  $25  million  to  feed  the  hungry  this 
year.  The  Senate  had  previously  passed 
a  separate  measure  providing  such  an 
authorization  but  no  final  action  on  it 
had  been  taken  in  the  House. 

Authorization  for  regiilar  poverty  pro- 
grams included:  First,  $950  million  for 
commiu4^  action,  including  Headstart 
'  and  the  program  to  feed  the  htmgry; 
second,  $295  million  for  the  Job  Corps; 
third,    $476    million    for   Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  other  work-training 
programs;  fourth,  $60  milli<Ni  to  attract 
business  to  ghettos;  fifth,  $20  million  for 
rural  loans;  sixth,  $27  million  for  mi- 
grant workers;  seventh,  $10  million  for 
small  business  loans;  eighth,  $25  million 
for  day  care  centers;  ninth,  $70  million 
to   train   welfare   recipients   for   Jobs; 
tenth.    $30    million    for    VISTA;    and 
eleventh.  $16  million  for  administration 
expenses. 
Other  provisions  of  the  act:  First,  in- 
'  stitute  a  day-care  program  for  woiklng 
mothers;  second,  prohibit  political  aetlv> 
Ity  by  pover^  woiic^s  during  working 
hours:  third,  prohibit  legal  services  frmn 
a  poverty  agency  for  persons  charged 
with  crimes  committed  during  a  demon- 
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stration;  fourt  i,  Umit  supergrade  posi- 
tions in  the  0|Qce  of  Economic  Qppor- 
timity  to  one  S)er  100  employees;  and 
fifth,  limit  tHe  use  of  qpecial  con- 
sultants by  090  to  100  days  per  con- 
sultant. 

Appropriations  to  finance  the  1968  op- 
erations and  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  were  contained  in 
the  First  Supflemental  Appropriations 
Act  of  1968.  The  amoimt  provided 
totaled  $1,773,000,000. 

THX ,  TXACKEK    CORPS 

Another  kesi  aspect  of  the  poverty 
program  recel'vted  congressional  approv- 
al In  late  June  of  1967.  PubUc  Law  90-35 
extended  for  !3  years — through  fiscal 
1970 — the  life  of  the  Teachers  Corps. 
President  Johason  signed  the  bill  into 
law  in  Plilla^elphla  and  called  on 
"young,  dedicated  Americans  to  come 
forward  and  aiply  for  this  great  adven- 
ture." I 

The  purpose!  of  the  Corps  is  to  send 
teams  of  teachers  and  student  interns 
into  urban  slui^is  and  impoverished  rural 
areas  to  upgrade  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation. Public  Law  90-35  insures  that 
this  program  will  continue  by  author- 
izing for  that  purpose  $135  million  for 
fiscal  years  1966-70. 

The  law  additionally  authorizes  $435 
million  in  fiscal  1969-70  for  graduate 
fellowships  f o^  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  teajchers  and  grants  to  col- 
leges and  imirersities  for  Improvement 
of  their  graduate  education  fsicilities. 

Pour  new  programs  were  authorized 
for  beginning  jin  1969:  First,  grants  to 
attract  qualififd  persons  to  the  field  of 
education;  second,  grants  to  assist  local 
education  £*epicies  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams to  attmct  and  qualify  teachers 
and  tCEicher  aides;  third,  grants  for  ad- 
vanced training  and  retraining  for  per- 
sons serving  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  programs;  and  fourth,  fel- 
lowships and  other  training  for  college 
and  university  teachers  and  admini- 
strators. I 

Of  particular  importance  in  Public 
Law  35  was  a  proviso  specifjring  that  the 
recruitment,  selection,  and  enrollment  of 
Corps  volunteers  Is  to  be  carried  out  by 
local  education  agencies  and  the  colleges 
and  universities.  This  proviso  insures 
that  local  decisions  will  determine  how 
the  Teacher  Corps  programs  are  to  be 
implemented  land  administered  at  the 
local  level.      I 

VOCATIONAI.    KE^ABII.ITATION     AMXNSMEMTS    OF 

iseT 

Part  of  the  President's  total  strategy 
in  attacking  poverty  has  been  to  improve 
longstanding  programs  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  handicapped.  These  pro- 
grams have  ai^ed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  handlcappjed  Americans  to  obtain 
gainful  onplcBrment. 

The  Federal  Government  first  began 
assisting  the  handicapped  47  years  ago 
with  the  passiige  of  the  Vocaticmal  Re- 
habmtatlon  Act  of  1920— Public  Law 
66-236.  In  19^,  the  programs  begun  by 
that  act  wera  expanded  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  78-113.  In  addition 
to  the  occupattonal  training  and  counsel- 
ing prognun^  which  existed  under  au- 
thority of  thd  original  act,  the  1943  law 
authorized  St^te  rehabilitation  agencies 
to  provide  to  {handicapped  persons  lim- 


ited medical  and  vocational  diagnoses 
to  determine  their  rehabilitation  poten- 
tial and  aid  them]  in  realizing  it.  In  1954 
Congress  continued  and  expanded  these 
programs — ^Public  Law  83-565. 

In  1965,  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
89-333  which  Increased  the  number  of 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
persons  to  be  rehi^Dllitated  annually  from 
120.000  to  200.000,  The  Intent  of  the  law 
was  to  expand  services  available  and  to 
place  special  emphasis  on  rehabilitation 
of  the  mentally  retarded  and  severely 
handicapped. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  President 
called  upon  Congress  to  enact  yet  fur- 
ther expansion  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs  and  to  provide  90  percent 
Federal  relmburs*ment  for  such  services 
to  disabled  migratory  farm  workers.  This 
the  Congress  did  In  Public  Lew  90-99. 

The  1967  amendments  further  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
National  Center  for  Deaf -Blind  Youths 
and  Adults,  whicti  will  coordinate  efforts 
to  train  these  handicapped  persons  for 
employment. 

The  new  law  Authorizes  $500  million 
in  1969  and  $600  million  in  1970  for 
grants  to  the  Staites  for  basic  vocational 
rehabilitation  services.  In  1967  and  1968, 
by  comparison,  authorizations  were,  re- 
spectively, $350  million  and  $400  million. 

Estimates  by  the  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Department  put  the  num- 
ber of  disabled  Americans  needing 
rehabilitation  training  at  4  million, 
with  an  anntiall  Increase  of  400,000 
There  is  need,  therefore,  to  expand  the 
scope  of  rehabilitation  programs.  Con- 
W  law  raises  the  num- 
(tated  in  1969  to  247.000 
r8,000.  Even  so,  we  are 
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sequently,  the 
ber  to  be  rehabi 
and  in  1970  to 
playing  catch-ui 

AMXNDMKNT  OF  T^  APPAUiCHTAM  RECIONAL 
DBVEI.OPMENT  ACT  OF  1S6S  AND  THK  PDBUC 
WOBKS   AND  KCONOICIC   DEVELOPMXNT   ACT  OP 

i9as 

In  late  Septen  ber  Congress  completed 
action  on  S.  6q2,  which  amended  the 
1965  Appalachlati  Regional  Development 
Act  and  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  was  the  first  piece  of  Great  So- 
ciety legislation  enacted  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress—PubUc  Law  89-4.  The  1967 
amendments  to  It— Public  Law  90-103— 
authorize  a  total  of  $886.7  million  for  all 
Appalachian  development  pn>grams.  In- 
cluding: First,  II.7  million  for  admin- 
istrative purpoves  during  fiscal  1968- 
1969;  second.  $115  million  for  highways 
in  the  region  during  fiscal  1968-71; 
and  third,  $170  million  for  nonhlghway 
programs  in  fisc&l  1968-69. 

Amendments  to  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act — PubUc  Law 
89-136 — in  8.  602  authorize  $75  million 
for  five  regional  commissions  which  ad- 
minister public  works  grants  in  their 
regions  as  does  (he  Appalachian  Region- 
al Commlsion  14  its  region.  These  Com- 
missions are  the{  Ozarks,  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes,  the  New  England,  the  Coastal 
Plains,  and  theJFour  Comers.  This  new 

authorization  wias  not  requested  by  the 
'" — ■  -* — ^  ' 

administered  by  these 


President.  . 

The  program* 


six  commissioni 
their  respectlTe 
tain  pockets  of 


will  econcHnically  revive 
regions,  all  of  which  con- 
poverty.  The  programs 


authorized  are  improving  the  highways. 
Community  facilities,  land  and  water  re- 
sources, housing,  and  related  potential 
contributors  to  economic  recovery.  Ulti- 
mate success  in  the  programs  will  go  far 
toward  eliminating  hard-core  poverty  in 
these  regions. 

INDIAN   LEGISLATION 

For  msmy  years  the  Government  has 
been  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
American  Indian.  Numerous  programs 
have  been  initiated  to  assist  Indians  in 
overcoming  handicaps  they  face.  The 
effort  to  aid  the  Indians  received  added 
Impetus  from  the  poverty  program.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  1966  $19,874,680  was  spent  on 
education,  welfare,  and  community  Im- 
provement programs  administered 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity for  the  benefit  of  American  In- 
dians. Training  programs  sponsored  by 
OEO  expended  $4,598,238  during  the 
same  year  in  an  effort  to  help  Indians 
help  themselves.  Over  260  Vista  volim- 
teers  worked  on  56  reservations  at  a 
cost  of  $891,100. 

In  the  1968  Interior  Appropriations 
Act— PubUc  Law  90-28 — $336  milUon 
was  appropriated  to  continue  health,  ed- 
ucation, and  welfare  programs  among 
the  Indians.  An  additional  $237,504,000 
was  provided  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs to  fund  its  operations  and  ac- 
tivities. 

These  may  seem  Uke  substantial  sums 
of  money  but  in  actuaUty  we  are  Just 
beginning  to  give  adequate  assistance  to 
the  American  Indian.  The  day  may  come 
when  the  Indian  will  be  more  integrated 
into  society  than  he  presently  is  and  the 
education  and  training  programs  now  In 
operation  will  prepare  Indians  for  that 
Integration.  Beyond  that,  this  adminis- 
tration is  committed  to  elimination  of 
second-class  citizenship  in  the  United 
States.  Indians  too  long  have  been  sec- 
ond-class citizens. 

A  substantial  nimiber  of  acts  passed 
Congress  this  year  allocating  the  expen- 
diture of  Judgment  funds  awarded  In- 
dian tribes  by  the  Indians  Claim  Com- 
mission. For  the  most  part,  these  funds 
are  spent  to  improve  education  and  com- 
munity development  among  the  Indians. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  Ufe 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  was 
extended  by  Public  Law  90-9  through 
April  10.  1972.  and  that  the  number  of 
Commissioners  was  Increased  from  three 
to  five.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission 
has  been  In  operation  since  late  1946 
for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  claims 
against  the  U.S.  Government  by  Indian 
tribes.  There  have  been  852  such  claims 
filed  and  the  Commission  has  been  en- 
gaged for  more  than  20  years  in  adjudi- 
cation procedures.  The  852  claims  were 
oonsoUdated  into  583  dockets.  As  of  early 
1967  only  236  dockets  had  been  fully 
adjudicated,  resulting  in  103  awards  to 
Indian  tribes  totaling  well  over  $200  mil- 
lion. The  Job,  however,  is  only  half  done 
and  so  the  Ufe  of  the  Commission  was 
extended  and  Its  membership  Increased 
to  expedite  the  remaining  work. 

HEALTH   AND   WCFASB 

Several  significant  measures  were  en- 
acted during  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
congress  which  bear  on  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  American  people.  Of  par- 


ticular note  were  the  Social  Security  Act 
amendments,  the  Older  Americans'  Act 
amendments,  the  Mental  Health  Act 
amendments,  the  Partnership  for  Health 
Act  amendments,  and  the  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments.  Taken  together  they 
demonstrate  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  this  was  Indeed  a  Congress  which 
consoUdated  gains  made  during  previous 
Democratic  administrations,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  pubUc  health  and 
welfare. 

SOCIAL   SEUURITV    AMENDMENTS    OF    1967 

Consideration  of  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  received  far  more 
than  cursory  attention  during  the  first 
session. 

Provisions  are  included  in  the  1967 
Social  Security  Amendments  to  continue 
and  expand  social  welfare  programs 
which  provide  assistance  and  guidance 
to  the  famlUes  and  children  on  welfare. 
Included  are  grants  to  education  institu- 
tions to  expand  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate social  work  training. 

StUl  another  section  of  the  act  con- 
tinues and  expands  various  pubUc 
health  programs  to  i«-ovlde  adequate 
medical  and  dental  care  for  aU  Ameri- 
cans. Programs  of  this  nature  include 
maternity  care,  crippled  children's  care, 
dental  care,  and  early  identification  of 
health  defects  In  children. 

Those  sections  of  the  sw:t  pertaining  to 
social  security  benefits  increase  the 
amounts  of  monthly  benefits  for  recip- 
ients and  alter  the  financing  system  to 
pay  for  those  Increases. 

The  Increases  in  monthly  benefits  wUl 
permit  the  almost  24  milUon  older  Amer- 
icans receiving  social  security  payments 
to  lead  a  Uttle  better  Ufe.  Senate-House 
conferees  agreed  to  a  13-percent  across- 
the-board  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  effective  in  March  of  1968.  At  the 
same  time  the  minimum  monthly  pay- 
ment was  raised  from  $44  to  $55.  During 
the  first  full  year  of  operation  the  In- 
creased benefits  will  pay  out  an  extra 
$3.6  biUion.  In  some  cases,  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  on  this  act  will  eliminate 
poverty  conditions  for  older  Americans. 
To  finance  the  benefits  increase  the 
wage  base  on  which  the  social  security 
tax  Is  coUected  wiU  be  raised  from  the 
first  $6,600  to  the  first  $7,800  of  aimual 
income.  No  alteration  was  made  in  the 
existing  tax  rate  schedule,  which  pro- 
vides that  in  1987  the  4.4  percent  now 
paid  by  both  worker  and  employer  will 
rise  to  5.? percent.  The  maximum  amount 
a  worker  paid  Into  the  social  security 
fund  imder  the  old  $6,600  ceiling  was 
$290.40.  Under  the  new  $7,800  ceiling 
it  will  Increase  to  $343.32  per  year. 

Other  improvements  in  the  social  se- 
curity program  were  contained  In  the 
1967  amendments  including  monthly 
payments  to  disabled  widows  and  widow- 
ers at  age  50  at  reduced  rates  and  an 
increase  from  $1,500  to  $1,680  in  the 
amount  of  money  which  a  beneficiary 
may  earn  without  having  his  social  se- 
curity payments  decreased. 

The  medicare  program  was  improved 
by  amending  it  to  provide  for,  first  addi- 
tional coverage  of  days  to  a  hospital; 
second,  elimination  of  the  requirement 
for  physician  certification  of  the  neces- 
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slty  for  admission  of  an  older  person 
under  medicare  to  a  hospital  or  for  out- 
patient services;  third,  alternative  pro- 
cedures for  submission  by  physicians, 
hospitals,  and  patients  of  bills  for  medi- 
cal expenses;  and  fourth,  other  improve- 
ments designed  to  achieve  ecoiK>my  or 
Improve  services  to  patients. 

Finally,  this  omnibus  measure  modi- 
fies the  medicaid  program  by  establish- 
ing limits  on  Federal  participation  in  the 
program.  Medicaid  assists  indigent  f  ami- 
Ues  to  obtain  necessary  medical  atten- 
tion. The  Congress  felt  that  some  States 
had  interpreted  too  UberaUy  its  totent 
in  providing  aid  to  families.  A  clause  in 
the  1967  act.  therefore,  provides  that  no 
person  shaU  be  eUgible  for  medicaid  If 
his  earnings  exceed  one-third  the  cell- 
tog  on  welfare  tocome.  This  more  nar- 
rowly defines  the  scope  of  the  program 
which  provides  assistance  to  persons 
with  too  much  tocome  to  quaUfy  for  wel- 
fare and  too  Uttle  to  pay  large  medical 
bills. 

These  then  were  some  of  the  extensive 
1967  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act.  In  a  summary  report  like  this  it  is 
not  possible  to  explore  and  explato  aU 
the  amendments  enacted  toto  law  Their 
volume  is  todicated  by  the  length  of  the 
House  and  Senate  reports  accompanying 
HJl.  12080  to  the  floor,  241  and  341  pages 
respectively.  Their  enactment  insures 
toat  social  security,  medicare,  medicaid, 
AFDC.  child  welfare  and  public  assist- 
ance, and  child  and  maternal  health  pro- 
grams to  the  United  States  shaU  c<mi- 
ttoue  to  afford  benefit  to  milUons  of 
elderly  or  todigent  Americans. 

MEDICAL    ENROLLMENT    ACT    OF    1867 

One  of  the  truly  landmark  accom- 
pUshments  of  the  89th  Congress  was  pas- 
sage of  the  Medicare  Act  which  reUeves 
older  persons  from  the  financial  burdens 
which  may  accompany  declining  health 
Funded  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, medicare,  to  its  2  years  of  exist- 
ence, has  been  phenomenaUy  successful 
and  weU  received.  Indeed.  I  can  think  of 
few  programs  enacted  by  Congress  to 
recent  memory  which  have  been  so  weU 
received  by  the  American  people.  For  the 
first  time  old  persons  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  totolerably  burdening  their 
famiUes  due  to  111  health.  Medicare  is  a 
program  exempUfytog  the  best  to  Gov- 
ernment action  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
people. 

The  many  fine  aspects  of  the  medicare 
program  were  conttoued  with  passage  of 
the  social  security  amendments.  This 
action  came  late  in  the  session,  however 
prompting  the  Congress  to  enact  at  an 
earUer  date  an  extension  of  the  time  pe- 
riod during  which  persons  could  enroU  to 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  initiated  October  1.  1967.  Pro- 
visions in  the  origtoal  Medicare  Act  stip- 
ulated that  the  initial  enroUment  period 
for  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  was  to  be  from  October  1 
through  December  31,  1967.  Subsequent 
general  enrollment  periods  wiU  begin 
October  1  and  end  December  31  of  each 
odd-numbered  year. 

This  year's  social  security  amendments 
both  tocreased  the  protection  provided 
by  supplementary  medical  insurance  and 
raised  the  rates  to  be  charged.  Knowl- 
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edge  that  this  would  occur  strongly  im- 
plied the  necessity  of  extending  the  ini- 
tial enrollment  period  beyond  the  De- 
cember 31  deadline.  Public  I<aw  90-97. 
therefore,  did  extend  the  enrollment  pe- 
riod through  March  31.  1968.  to  permit 
those  older  persons  contemplating  en- 
rollment in  the  supplementary  insurance 
program  adequate  time  in  which  to  form 
a  decision.  New  premium  rates  for  the 
program  are  to  be  announced  prior  to 
January  1. 1968. 

OU>SB    AKCUCANB   ACT    AMXNDMENTS 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  cre- 
ated the  Administration  on  Aging  which 
oversees  and  coordinates  Federal  pro- 
grams related  to  the  elderly.  The  act  was 
part  of  the  Johnson  adminlstrsition's 
concerted  attack  on  poverty  as  well  as  an 
ettart  to  provide  a  better  way  of  life,  a 
more  productive  and  significant  life,  for 
older  AmerU»n  citizens. 

During  1966  and  1967  Federal  grant 
authorizations  for  o(Hnmunity  aging  pro- 
grams totaled  $17.5  million.  These  grants 
'  went  to  States  and  public  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations  engaged  In  pro- 
grams to  aid  the  elderly. 

TWs  year  Congress  voted  to  continue 
the  efforts  begun  with  the  1965  act.  Pub- 
lic Law  90-42  extends  the  provisions  of 
the  1965  act  through  1972.  It  authorizes 
appropriaUoDS  in  1968  of  $10,550,000  and 
In  1969  of  $16  million  for  community 
programs  and  of  $6.4  million  in  1968  and 
$10  w'»n<»'  In  1969  for  research,  demon- 
stration, and  training  programs. 

In  asking  Congress  to  extoid  and  ex- 
pand the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
the  President  noted  that  "our  goal  is  not 
merely  to  prolong  our  citizens'  lives,  but 
to  enrich  them."  Public  Law  42  promotes 
that  goal. 

AGK   DI8C«Il«J»ATIOK    IN   MfPLOYMMTT    ACT 
OP    IBST 

The  President  has  many  times  la- 
mented the  tragic  waste  of  talent  of  older 
Americans.  Too  often  they  are  discrimi- 
nated against  in  seeking  employment 
merely  because  It  is  thought  that  they 
are  too  old.  In  a  Jime  1965  report  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  it  was  proposed 
that  a  clear-cut  Federal  policy  be  imple- 
mented to  promote  hiring  without  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  age. 

This  year  the  President  requested  that 
Congress  enact  such  legislation.  This  It 
did  in  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967.  The  act  requires 
that  persiHis  between  40  and  65  years  of 
age,  who  are  otherwise  qualified,  cannot 
be  turned  down  for  a  job  or  for  imlon 
membo^hlp  on  the  basis  of  their  age.  It 
additionally  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  carry  on  programs  of  education 
to  reduce  barriers  to  the  employment  of 
workers  age  45  to  65.  Where  age  Is  a 
bona  fide  reason  for  denying  employ- 
ment, the  proscriptions  of  this  act  do  not 
apply. 

PASTmSaBIP   FOK   BSALTH   AMXMDICKMTS 
or    1»67 

In  late  November  Congress  sent  to  the 
Presldoit  the  Partnership  for  Health 
Amendments  Act  of  l967^PufaUc  Law 
90-174.  Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
continue  the  work  begun  by  the  1966 
Ccanpr^enslve  Health  Planning  and 
Services  Act^Publlc  Law  89-749— which 


authorized  granis  to  the  States  for  use 
as  they  deem  Important  In  developing 
health  services,  t^e  1966  act  further  au- 
thorized grants  for  projects  designed  to 
meet  specialized  or  regional  needs  and 
grants  to  promote  statewide  and  area- 
wide  health  planning  and  research 
programs.  | 

All  these  fine  programs  were  continued 
and  expanded  through  fiscal  1970  by 
Public  Law  90-174.  The  1967  amend- 
ments also  initiated  a  new  program  of 
Federal  licensing  of  clinical  laboratories 
dealing  in  intesstate  commerce.  A  new 
grant  program  to  develop  more  efQclent 
health  services  and  facilities  was  also 
authorized  in  tlje  1967  act. 

Of  particular  |iote  in  the  act  was  a  $40 
million  rat-control  authorization  to  fi- 
nance projects  for  eliminating  the  rat 
from  slimis  in  our  cities.  These  funds  will 
aid  in  ridding  cur  cities  of  this  deadly 
pest  which  Injures  and  kills  little  chil- 
dren and  destroys  property. 

The  act  further  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  extent  and 
seriousness  of  bunger  and  malnutrition 
In  the  United  States  and  to  report  rec- 
ommendations :  to  Congress  within  6 
months.  i 

An  additional  $48.5  million  was  au- 
thorized in  Public  Law  90-174  to  finance 
the  health  grant  programs  during  1968. 
Previous  1968  authorizations  for  these 
grants  amounted  to  $157  million.  The 
administration  •  requested  that  some  of 
this  amount  be  provided  in  the  first  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  1968.  It  also 
requested  an  appropriation  of  $20  mil- 
lion In  the  flrtt  supplemental  for  rat- 
control  projects. 

KENTAL    RKAI.^    AMENDMENTS    OP    ISST 

It  Is  only  wi&iin  the  past  few  decades 
that  a  concerted  effort  has  been  made  to 
treat  persons  suffering  from  mental  dis- 
eases in  the  enlightened  fashion  with 
which  persons  suffering  from  physical 
diseases  are  treated.  Who  can  forget  the 
horrible  conditions  which  prevailed  in 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  at 
Institutions  tat  treating  the  mentally 
111?  The  word  ''bedlam"  became  part  of 
the  English  language  to  describe  the 
chaos  that  wa4  to  be  found  at  St.  Mary 
of  Bethlehem  Hospital  in  London— a 
madhouse  in  more  ways  than  one. 

It  has  taken  a  great  deed  of  educative 
effort  to  overcome  the  ignorance  which 
prevailed  on  the  subject  of  mental  dis- 
ease. Sadly,  too,  the  States  have  only 
recently  begun  to  provide  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  the  treatment  of  the  mentally 
111.  The  costs  of  treatment  at  private 
mental  health;  institutions  stagger  the 
imagination,  sometimes  exceeding  $1,000 
per  month.  A  primary  cause  of  high  cost 
and  of  the  Inability  to  treat  the  men- 
tally ill  adequately  is  the  lack  of  sufQ- 
clent  facilities. 

In  1963  the  federal  Government  began 
to  assist  in  thai  construction  of  new  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  mental  hecdth 
centers.  Congress  that  year  eimcted  Pub- 
lic Law  88-164i  which  authorized  spend- 
ing $150  mllll6n  during  the  period  1965 
through  1967  for  the  constuctlcm  of 
treatment  ajad  r^iabllltatlon  centers  in 
communities  a  cross  the  land. 
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In  1965,  PuUlc  Law  89-105  amended 
the  Mental  Health  JAct  of  1963  to  author- 
ize $73.5  millicm  oiver  fiscal  1966-68  for 
the  salaries  of  prdfesslonal  and  techni- 
cal staff  in  such  c^mmimlty  centers. 

This  year  Congress  further  strength- 
ened the  Mental  Health  Act  of  1963  by 
providing  in  Public  Law  90-31  for  an  ex- 
tension through  1970  of  Federal  grants 
for  construction  Of  commimlty  centers 
for  the  treatment;  of  mental  Illness.  It 
authorized  in  the  |u:t  the  expenditure  of 
$50  million  in  196$,  $60  million  In  1969, 
and  $70  million  in  1970  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  th*se  mental  health  cen- 
ters. I 

The  act  also  dxtends  through  1970 
grants  for  stafiKni  the  centers  and  au- 
thorizes for  this  Jurpose  $26  million  in 
1969  and  $32  million  in  1970. 

The  definition  df  the  term  "construc- 
tion" is  broadened  to  permit  the  acquir- 
ing of  existing  buildings  in  good  condi- 
tion as  well  as  the  erecting  of  new  ones 
or  remodeling  of  oW  ones. 

The  1967  amendments  provide  that 
effective  July  1,  1969,  State  plans  for 
mental  health  centers  must  provide  for 
enforcement  of  minimum  operation  and 
maintenance  standards. 

Finally,  provislo(n  was  contained  in  the 
amendments  permitting  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  give  research,  train- 
ing, or  demonstration  project  grants  to 
Federal  hospitals  on  the  same  terms  as 
grants  are  given  tio  non-Federal  institu- 
tions, j 

MENTAL   KETABDATKiN    AMENDMENTS   OP    1867 

Enactment  of  t|ie  Mental  Retardation 
Amendments  of  il967 — ^Public  Law  90- 
170 — extended  aitd  expsuided  the  pro- 
grams Initiated  by  the  1963  act.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  programs  is  to  assist  in 
combating  mental  retardation  through 
grants  for  construction  of  community 
facilities  and  research  centers  specializ- 
ing in  treatment  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. ! 

Since  the  estat)lishment  of  the  pro- 
gram, more  than;  160  projects  have  Ijeen 
started  to  build  cbmmiinlty  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded  at  a  total  cost  of 
$107  million,  of  \ihlch  the  Federal  share 
has  been  $31  nAlllon.  Twelve  projects 
have  been  begun  for  the  construction  of 
mental  retardation  research  centers  at 
a  cost  of  $38  mllUon,  of  which  the  Feder- 
al share  has  bee^  $25  million.  In  addi- 
tion, 14  unlversity-aflailated  facilities  for 
the  treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded 
have  received  a  total  of  $30  million  in 
Federal  fimds  to  support  their  activities. 
The  1967  amendments  will  continue 
these  efforts  to  aid  the  more  than  6  mil- 
lion Americans  burdened  by  the  crush- 
ing afflictions  (if  mental  retardation. 
Matching  grant  |pr(»rams  for  the  uni- 
versity and  commimlty  retardation  cen- 
ters are  extendeq  through  June  30,  1970, 
by  the  1967  amendments,  as  are  newly 
authorized  progikms  to  train  and  edu- 
cate these  handlpaiwed  persons.  An  ad- 
ditional grant  pit>gram  was  Initiated  for 
assistance  in  the  staffing  of  community 
retardation  centers.  Spending  authority 
provided  in  the  »ct  totals  $281.8  milUcm 
for  fiscal  1968-10.  This  figure  includes 
$19  million  In  n^  atrthorlty. 

Surely  this  mo^ey  Is  q^ent  in  a  worth- 
while cause. 
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•  AIBQUAUTT  ACT  OP  1987 

One  of  the  major  accomplishments  of 
the  first  session  was  enactment  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967.  Technological  ad- 
vancement, industrial  growth.  Increased 
vehicular  use  of  lilghways,  Increased  air- 
plane traffic,  concentration  of  population 
in  urban  centers,  all  have  combined  to 
create  a  vicious  air  pollution  problem  in 
this  country. 

Moreover,  air  pollu.tion  is  a  problem  of 
national  dimensions.  Pollution  is  not 
confined  by  State  boundaries.  During  the 
88th  and  89th  Congresses,  therefore. 
Congress  enacted  legislation  authorizing 
Federal  assistance  programs  for  combat- 
ing air  pollution. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  is  a  major 
advancement  in  the  massive  effort 
launched  to  purify  the  air  we  breathe. 
This  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  danger 
of  dirty  air  to  the  health  of  people  is  a 
well-krjown  fact,  as  the  increase  in  res- 
piratory diseases  among  Americans  so 
dramatically  demonstrates. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967— Public 
Law  90-148 — authorizes  $428.3  million 
for  Federal  air  pollution  control  efforts 
in  fiscal  1968.  1969.  and  1970.  This  money 
is  to  be  spent  researching  both  the  causes 
of  air  pollution  and  methods  by  which  to 
control  it. 

Of  special  note  in  the  new  law  is  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  issue  national  uniform  emission 
standards  for  specific  pollutants.  A  2- 
year  study  will  be  made  to  test  the  effect 
of  national  emission  standards. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  given  discretionary  power 
to  halt  the  emission  of  air  pollutants  by 
court  injimctlon  when  they  present  a 
grave  danger  to  public  health.  He  Is  fur- 
ther empowered  to  designate  air  quality 
control  regions,  to  provide  full  Federal 
financing  of  commissions  established  by 
gubernatorial  appointment  in  those  re- 
gions, and  to  enforce  air  quality  stand- 
ards in  regions  where  the  commission 
fails  to  do  so. 

During  1968  and  1969  a  $125  million 
study  is  authorized  of  the  effects  of  fuel 
combustion,  a  major  air-pollution  cul- 
prit. Manufacturers  of  fuel  will  hence- 
forth be  required  to  register  all  fuel  addi- 
tives with  the  Secretary  of  HEW  hi  order 
that  information  will  be  available  on 
their  purpose  and  effect. 

Except  for  California,  which  has  more 
stringent  standards,  all  automobile  ex- 
haust standards  shall  henceforth  be 
federally  determined.  The  California 
exemption  was  necessary  liecause  of  the 
particularly  severe  problems  faced  by 
that  State  in  this  area. 
^1  addition,  the  new  law  strengthens 
PWeral  support  of  State  programs  for 
combating  air  pollutl<m. 
I  T!?,^  ^^^  tough  measures  contained 
in  this  law  represent  a  firm  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Government 
to  attack  and  eliminate  this  insidious 
«langer.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
stimulate  our  States  to  develop  effective 
wr  pollution  control  programs.  If  they 
'~f  «>  do  so,  however,  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967  authorizes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  fill  the  void  and  to  enforce 
wr  pollution  standards.  Working  to- 
Wther.   the  cities.  States,  and  Federal 


Government  can  bring  this  problem  un- 
der COTitrol.  as  they  must.  Public  Law 
90-148  provides  the  tools,  the  authority, 
and  the  funds  necessary  for  ultimate 
victory. 

OONSXTMER-PKOTKnON    IXQISI.AnoH 

In  the  89th  Congress  legislation  was 
passed  protecting  the  American  con- 
sumer   from   false   packaging    claims 

89  to  755 — and  requiring  automobile 
manufacturers  to  Install  additional  and 
more  adequate  safety  devices  on  cars — 
89  to  563. 

Additional  consumer-protection  legis- 
lation was  forthcoming  from  Congress 
during  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 


KATIONAL    COMMISSION   ON   PKODXTCr    BAPETT 

The  adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 33 — Public  Law  90-146 — by  the 
Congress  established  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety,  which  will 
review  the  scope,  adequacy,  and  uni- 
formity of  existing  voluntary  Industry 
self-regulation,  and  Federal,  States,  and 
local  law  relating  to  consimier  protec- 
tion against  hazardous  substances. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to 
insure  that  safety  standards  for  danger- 
ous chemical,  mechanical,  and  electri- 
cal products  are  adequate  and  that 
warnings  accompanying  such  products 
clearly  stipulate  the  dangers  involved 
in  their  use.  The  Commission  will  en- 
deavor to  obtain  uniformity  Ejnong  self- 
regulating  and  governmental  standards 
in  order  both  to  protect  the  consimier 
and  assist  the  manufacturer. 

PLAMMABLE   PABRICS  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP   1967 

The  President  called  upon  Congress 
this  year  to  amend  the  1953  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act,  noting  that  it  had  grown 
deficient  after  14  years  and  was  too  nar- 
rowly restricted. 

Congress  responded  by  enacting  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Amendments  of  1967. 
They  established  new  standards  to  pro- 
vide protection  against  the  sale  of  highly 
fiammable  wearing  apparel,  blankets, 
bedding,  drapes,  upholstery,  and  other 
interior  furnishing  products. 

The  1967  act  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  issue  standards  for  the 
fiammabillty  of  fabrics  after  investiga- 
tion in  order  to  protect  against  imrea- 
sonable  risk  of  injury,  death,  or  property 
loss  to  the  pubUc.  The  standards  must  be 
reasonable,  practicable,  and  appropriate. 
This  is  a  power  heretofore  denied  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Standards  and  regulations  must  be 
promulgated  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  which  insure  fair  treatment  to  per- 
sons involved  through  requirements  on 
evidence,  hearings,  and  relevant  infor- 
mation. Judicial  review  is  authorized  for 
the  standards  and  regulations  Issued. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  be 
the  enforcing,  administrative,  and  rec- 
ordkeeping agency  for  standards  and 
regulations. 

A  National  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  was  established 
by  the  1967  amendments,  composed  of  at 
least  nine  members  representing  indus- 
try and  the  consumer  public.  Memliers 
will  serve  2-year  terms  and  wlU  be  con- 
sulted on  the  promulgation  of  standards. 
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The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  directed  to  conduct  tuch 
studies  as  are  necessary  to  determine  the 
loss  of  Ufe  and  property  and  the  Injury 
resulting  from  burning  fabrics. 

Appropriation  authorizations  total  $1.5 
million  for  fiscal  1968  and  $2,250,000  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

THE     PEDEBAI.     MEAT     IHSPBCTTOir     ACT 

Revelations  this  year  of  deplorable 
meat  production  practices  in  meatpack- 
ing plants  selling  their  products  only 
within  a  State  prompted  the  Congress  to 
pass  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  of 
1967.  This  act  provides  for  Federal-State 
cooperation  to  establish  adequate  intra- 
state meat  inspection  standards.  These 
standards  must  at  least  equal  those  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government. 
States  will  have  2  years  in  which  to  de- 
sign and  enforce  meat  inspection  pro- 
grams. If  any  fails  to  do  so,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  assume 
actual  inspection  of  a  State's  plants  do- 
ing only  hitrastate  business.  TTie  Secre- 
tary was  also  empowered  to  impose  im- 
mediate Federal  inspection  on  any 
intrastate  plant  processing  meat  dan- 
gerous to  the  pubUc  If  a  State  fails  to 
take  appropriate  action. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
help  eliminate  the  problem  of  unsani- 
tary and  downright  dangerous  meat  be- 
ing sold  to  Americans.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  such  abuse  of  the  consumer  by  those 
who  engage  in  sloppy  meat  production 
practices.  Failure  of  an  industry  to  poUce 
itself  in  such  vital  matters  requires  that 
Government  Intercede  on  behalf  of  the 
innocent  and  unprotected  public.  This 
Congress  has  done  with  the  passage  of 
the  Meat  Inspection  Act. 

ClVn.    RIGHTS 
CrVIL    SIGHTS   COMMISSION   EXTENSION 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  was  cre- 
ated under  authori^  of  the  1957  Civil 
Rights  Act.  During  its  10  years  of  exist- 
ence it  has  investigated  situations  in 
which  persons  have  been  denied  their 
constitutional  or  legal  rights  because  of 
race,  color,  reUgion,  or  national  origin. 
It  has  submitted  for  the  record  many  ex- 
cellent reports  detailing  the  information 
which  has  come  to  its  attention.  Its  work 
has  been  of  substantial  importance  in 
furthering  the  cause  of  equality  before 
the  law  for  all  Americans. 

It  would  be  a  great  delight  to  report 
that  the  need  for  the  Commission  no 
longer  exists.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  The  need  persists.  The  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1957.  1960,  1964.  and  1965  have 
done  much  to  eliminate  former  legal  bar- 
riers to  full  participation  of  minorities, 
particularly  the  Negro,  in  the  poUtlcal 
processes  of  this  Nation  and  to  guaran- 
tee to  their  children  an  adequate  and 
equal  education. 

The  task  yet  remains  to  implement 
effectively  these  guarantees  and  protec- 
tions. Here  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
will  play  an  Important  role.  To  Insure 
that  these  goals  shall  be  reached.  Con- 
gress In  Public  Law  90-  approved  a 
5-year  extension  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  with  an  annual  spending 
authorization  of  $2.6  mllUon. 
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For  those  Americana  who  obey  the 
laws— local.  State,  and  Federal— the  ris- 
ing rate  of  crime  on  our  streets  and  In 
our  homes  Is  a  disturbing  phenomenon. 
FBI  crime  reports  Indicate  that  crime  of 

almost  every  variety  Is  increasing  in 

greater  proportion  than  the  population 
rises.  We  do  not  begin  to  comprehend 
precisely  why  this  Is  so.  This  past  year  a 
Presidential  Crime  Commission  issued  an 
authoritative  report  on  the  incidence  of 
crime  and  the  steps  which  must  be  taken 
to  halt  the  crime  spiral,  "The  Challenge 
of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society." 

In  a  foUowup  to  its  proposals  the 
President  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress 
calling  for  programs  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  strengthen  the  effectlTeness  of 
crime  prevention  and  police  protection  at 
the  State  and  local  levels.  A  companion 
message  caUed  for  revitalization  of  ef- 
forts and  special  emphasis  in  solving  the 
disturbing  rise  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 
It  has  rightly  been  observed  that  re- 
habilitating the  youthful  offender  is  the 
best  insurance  against  his  becoming  an 
adult  criminal 

Congress  did  not  take  final  action  on 
either  of  these  proposals  during  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  report  and  pass  meas- 
ures in  the  second  session  which  wiU  im- 
plement the  many  constructive  recom- 
moidaUons  contained  in  the  President's 
messages. 

Congress  did  take  action  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  citizens  who  are  harassed  or 
Intimidated  because  they  give  informa- 
tion to  a  Federal  agency  during  the 
course  of  a  criminal  investigation.  Public 
Law  90-123  plugs  a  loophole  in  existing 
law.  Previous  to  its  enactment  protection 
against  intimidation  was,  according  to 
court  interpretation,  available  only  after 
a  criminal  case  had  reached  a  court  of 
law.  A  dangerous  inconsistency  in  the  law 
resulted,  for  a  witness  or  informant  is 
subject  to  intimidation,  or  more  violent 
harassment,  at  the  investigative  stage  of 
a  case  Just  as  surely  as  he  Is  when  and 
If  a  case  comes  to  court. 

Pretrial  intimidation  Is  a  favorite  tac- 
tic of  organized  crime  and  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  90-123  are  aimed  in  par- 
ticular at  affording  protection  to  those 
courageous  enough  to  provide  informa- 
tion to  Federal  agencies  on  crime  syndi- 
cate activities.  This  newly  afforded  pro- 
tection should  assist  the  FBI  in  its  efforts 
to  investigate  the  pernicious  activities  of 
organized  crime  in  the  United  States. 

Public  Law  90-159  raised  from  $25,000 
to  $28,500  the  total  annual  dues  author- 
ized for  UJ8.  membership  in  the  Inter- 
national Criminal  Police  Organization. 
Since  1938.  the  Attorney  General  has  au- 
thorized UJ3.  cooperation  with  Interpol, 
which  assimilates  and  disseminates  in- 
formation to  members  on  international 
criminals  and  criminal  activities.  The 
Bureau  of  Narcotics,  the  Bm^au  of 
Customs,  the  Secret  Service,  and  the  In- 
telligence Division  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  all  presently  benefit  from 
the  services  of  Interpol. 
acoHOicic,   nacAi^   and   aMVUiUB  pouct 

TAX  XNTKSTMEMT  CSXDtT  TOK  BUSUnSOBB 

The  President  requested  early  hi  the 
session  that  Ccmgress  reenact  the  7-per- 


cent Investment  ^  credit  and  accelerat- 
ed depreciation  law  which  was  repealed 
by  PuWic  Law  89-800  in  October  1968. 

This  tax  break  f  ©r  businessmen  was  sua- 
t>ended  last  year  in  an  attempt  to  curb 
inflation.  A  notable  drc^  in  business  in- 
vestment between  then  and  the  new  year 
convinced  the  administration  that  reln- 

stltution  of  the  tax  credit  and  deprecia- 
tion allowance  would  not  excessively  heat 
up  the  economy. 

The  House  quickly  passed  the  restora- 
tion provisions,  but  the  biD  was  held  up 
In  the  Senate  for  more  than  5  weeks 
wliile  intense  debate  occurred  on  a  rider 
repealing  tlie  1966  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund!  Act. 

The  Senate  finally  voted  to  repeal  the 
Campaign  Fund  Act  until  such  time  as 
the  Congress  determined  by  law  guide- 
lines governing  the  distribution  of  money 
from  the  Public  Treasury  to  political  par- 
ties and  candidates. 

In  addition  to  this  provision,  Public 
Law  90-26  permits  a  maximum  $25,000 
tax  credit  for  business  investments  plus 
50-percent  credit  against  tax  liability 
above  $25,000  and  allows  unused  credits 
to  be  carried  forward  for  7  years.  This  Is 
a  liberalization  of  the  previous  tax  credit 
provisions.  Tha  credit  Is  effective  for 
business  hivesiients,  including  equip- 
ment, ordered  fr  begun  after  March  9, 
1967. 


nrmEST  equalization  tax  extbnsion 

On  July  31  the  President  signed  Into 
law  the  Interest!  Equalization  Tax  Exten- 
sion Act  of  19|7— PubUc  Law  90-59— a 
measure  designed  to  redress  in  part  otir 
unfavorable  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit. The  effect  of  this  measure  is  to 
make  it  more  costly  for  foreign  borrowers 
to  obtain  capital  from  UJS.  sources  If 
such  loans  adiiiersely  affect  our  balance 
of  payments.    | 

The  Presldedt  is  vested  with  the  au- 
thority to  raise  or  lower  the  annual  in- 
terest rates  on  loans  to  foreigners  from 
zero  to  1.5  percent.  To  prevent  evasion  of 
the  law,  Americans  est  prohibited  frwn 
selling  foreignrobtained  stocks  to  an- 
other American  unless  the  equalization 
tax  has  been  paid  on  the  purchased 
stocks.  The  law  was  first  passed,  in  1963, 
extended  in  19p5  for  2  years,  and  is  ex- 
tended 2  more  years  by  Public  Law  90-69. 
Exempted  froiti  the  tax  are  mortgages 
and  debt  obligations  on  property  piu-- 
chased  by  Amfricans  overseas. 

ANTTTBUST  EXEMJTIONB  AND  THB  BALANCE-OF- 
PA'CMENTS  FKOBLKIC 


In  1965,  the  administration,  in  its  ef- 
forts to  counteract  the  unfavorable  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation  facing  the 
country,  asked  for  and  received  author- 
ity from  the  Congress  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  fnancial,  charitable,  and 
educational  institutions  exempting  them 
from  from  antitrust  action  if  an  enter- 
prise in  which  they  engaged  would  help 
stem  the  flciw  of  American  dollars 
abroad.  This  authority,  Public  Law  8^ 
175,  expired  In  May  of  1967  and  the 
Treasury  reqiiested  that  it  be  extended 
untilJime  30,  1969. 

Consequently,  Congress,  in  Public  Law 
90-62.  did  so.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
admlnlstratio»  entered  into  no  compacts 
with  any  flrmi  under  authortty  of  PubUc 
Law  89-175.  ft  felt  that  the  continuing 


unfavorable  balan«ie-of -payments  situa- 
tion merited  continuing  Its  authority  to 
do  so.  The  fact  ttaiat  the  authority  was 

not  used  is  attrlbdtable  to  the  splendid 
cooperation  whlch'the  business  commu- 
nity has   given  to  the  President  In  his 

efforts  to  correct  the  problem. 

As  defined  by  t|e  law.  contracts,  ex- 
empting institutions  from  antitrust  ac- 
tion can  be  made  only  if  they  will  clearly 
safeguard  the  Nation's  balance-qf-pay- 
ments  position  and  may  be  entered  into 
only  after  full  consultation  with  the  At- 
torney General. 

TAX    EHMPTION    CliAIMS    ON    CBILOEKN    OF 
DITOaCXD    OB    SEPARATED   PAXENT8 

For  many  years;  now  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Service  had  been  plagued  by  the 
dilemma  of  determining  which  one  of  di- 
vorced or  separated  parents  shall  be 
privileged  to  claim  a  child  for  exemption 
on  his  income  tax.  Often  the  situation  is 
not  clear  and  there  have  been  Inadequate 
legal  guideUnes  toiassist  IRS  in  its  deter- 
mination. 

Congress,  therefore,  enacted  Public 
Law  90-78  to  clarify  and  simplify  IRS's 
work.  The  new  niles  provide  that  if  the 
child  is  in  custody  of  the  parents,  the  one 
having  liim  in  custody  for  the  longer  pe- 
riod of  time  duriiig  the  year  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  deduction;  except  that,  first, 
if  a  parent  contributes  at  least  $600  to 
the  support  of  a  dilld  and  the  divorce  or 
separation  decree  or  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  parent^  provides  that  he  shall 
have  privilege  to|  claim  the  exemption, 
then  he  shall  diim  the  exemption  Ir- 
respective of  custody;  or  second,  if  he 
provides  more  than  $1,200  of  child  sup- 
port— regardless  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren involved — and  the  parent  in  custody 
cannot  validate  a  greater  amount  of  sup- 
port on  his  part,  then  the  noncustody 
parent  may  clai^  the  exemption (s). 

TKICPOEABT  INCKEAS^  IN  THE  PUBUC  DEBT  UUIl 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  sub- 
mitting the  1968  budget,  the  President 
requested  that^arly  consideration  be 
given  to  raising  the  temporary  ceiling 
for  the  pubUc  debt.  The  temporary  ceil- 
ing then  in  effect  was  set  at  $330  billion 
but  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967  would 
revert  to  the  per|nanent  celling  figure  of 
$285  billion. 

As  the  President  noted  in  his  message, 
the  debt  on  June  30. 1967,  would  be  $327.3 
billion.  For  fiscal!  year  1968  it  is  expected 
to  rise  above  $33j  billion.  It  was  impera- 
tive, therefore,  that  action  be  taken  to 
provide  the  Gtovemment  room  for  ma- 
neuverability in  managing  debt  opera- 
tions and  other  fiscal  policies. 

A  two-step  operation  was  necessary. 
First,  because  of  the  perilous  flirtation 
with  the  1967  t€«nporary  ceiling  of  $330 
billion,  an  increase  in  the  tempera^ 
limit  through  June  30, 1967.  was  required 
Second,  the  permanent  oeUing  of  $285 
billion  was  hopelessly  dated,  rec  uiring  the 
Treasury  to  appeal  to  Congress  year  in 
and  year  out  fot  temporary  hikes  of  the 
debt  limit  A  more  sensible  action  was  to 
raise  the  permanent  ceiling  to  a  realistic 
level  The  Preslient  caUed  for  a  perma- 
nent ceiling  of  $865  billion  through  fiscal 
year  1969. 

Accordingly,  Congress  enacted  a  tan- 
porary  hioreasei  to  $336  billion.  PuUk! 
Law  90-3,  hi  lat*  February.  In  June,  H.B. 
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10867  was  cleared  for  Presidential  signa- 
ture, PuUlc  Law  90-39,  estabUshhig  a 
permanent  ceiling  at  $358  Ullloa,  with  a 

proviso  for  temporary  borrowing  au- 
thority up  to  $365  billion  ecu:h  fiscal  year. 
The  additional  $7  billion  temporary  in- 
crease was  included  to  accommodate  sea- 
sonal fluctuation  in  borrowing  require- 
ments. 

The  increase  in  the  permanent  debt 
ceiling  was  the  first  since  1959.  Public 
Ijaw  90-39  also  requires,  that  the  face 
value  of  participation  certificates  Issued 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation for  Itself  and  other  agencies  be 
included  within  the  debt  limit  during 
fiscal  1968.  It  further  authorizes  the 
Treasury  to  issue  notes  with  a  maturity 
of  up  to  7  years,  rather  than  5  yetirs  as 
previously  provided.  In  this  regard,  it 
should  be  noted  that  such  Government 
notes  win  not  be  subject  to  the  4.25  per- 
cent Interest  rate  ceiUng  appUcable  to 
Government  bonds. 

BEOT71ATION    OF    INTEREST    AND    DIVIDEND    RATES 

In  1966,  the  Federtd  Reserve  Board, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora - 
UcKi,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  were  given  temporary  authority  to 
be  more  flexible  with  respect  to  interest 
rate  ceilings  on  savings  accounts,  reserve 
requirements  for  banks,  and  engaging  in 
open  market  operations. 

These  authorizations  proved  useful  to 
the  concerned  agencies  and  they  re- 
quested an  extension  of  them  which  the 
Congress  gave  in  Pjblic  Law  90-87. 

LOANS  TO  OFFICERS  OF  BANKS  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  StSTtAt  AND  TO  OFFICERS  OF  VKDERAL 
CREDIT    UNIONS 

Until  passage  of  Public  Law  90-44,  of- 
ficers of  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  officers  and  com- 
mittee members  of  Federal  credit  unions 
were  seriously  limited  in  the  amounts 
of  money  which  they  could  borrow  from 
their  parent  organization. 

Public  Law  90-44  increases  their  abil- 
ity to  borrow.  Executive  officers  of  banks 
may  now  obtain  loans  up  to  $5,000.  ad- 
ditional loans  up  to  $10,000  to  finance 
the  education  of  their  children,  and 
additional  loans  up  to  $30,000  to  finance 
a  first  mortgage. 

Sui)ervisors  and  members  of  Federal 
credit  union  committees  may  now  obtain 
loans  up  to  $5,000.  which  places  them 
on  par  with  aU  other  members  of  Fed- 
eral credit  unions. 

SILVER    CERTIFICATES 

Industrial  demands  for  Government 
niver  have  reduced  the  supply  of  silver 
to  the  pomt  where  backing  of  silver 
certificates  in  circulation  creates  a  seri- 
ous monetary  problem. 

To  free  additional  silver  for  sale  to 
tadustry,  therefore,  the  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  90-29  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  rescind  the 
backing  of  up  to  $200  mUllon  worth  of 
silver  certificates  this  year.  By  doing 
tbis,  the  market  price  of  silver  can  be 
m«ntained  at  $1.29  per  ounce  and  there 
wm  be  no  danger  of  a  coinage  shortage. 
A  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  would  make 
«W)65ible  the  continued  circulation  of 
w-percent  sUver  coins  as  their  sUver 
vwue  would  exceed  their  monetary 
•orth. 


Under  the  term  of  PubUc  Law  29.  the 
Secretary  will  determine  the  amount 
(rf  silver  certlflcates  which  shall  no 

longer  be  redeemable  for  bullion.  The 
money  wlU  continue  in  circulation  but 
without   redemption   value. 
The  certificate  act  also  requires  the 

Treasury  to  transfer  165  million  ounces 

of  silver  to  the  defense  strategic  ma- 
terials stockpile  next  year  and  allows 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  to  resume  the 
use  of  mint  marks  on  coins. 

BANKRUPTCT  ACT  AMXNSBCENTS 

Several  procedural  amendments  to  the 
National  Bankruptcy  Act  were  passed  by 
the  Congress  during  the  first  session. 
PubUc  Laws  90-156,  157,  158,  and  161 
made  the  foUowlng  changes  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy law : 

Under  a  1963  amendment  to  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  creditors  were  required  to  file 
a  claim  under  chapter  XI  witliin  6 
months  of  a  declared  bankrupt*^.  This 
permitted  more  equitable  and  expedi- 
tious settlement  of  claims  than  had  pre- 
viously been  the  case.  While  the  effect  of 
the  1963  amendment  was  for  the  most 
part  salutary,  the  6-month  deadline  for 
filing  claims  sometimes  worked  a  hard- 
ship on  creditors.  To  rectify  this.  PubUc 
Law  90-156  provides  that  creditors  shaU 
henceforth  have  until  the  date  of  con- 
firmation of  a  bankruptcy  to  file  claims. 
In  some  cases  tills  may  be  less  than  6 
months,  but  in  most  it  will  be  more. 
The  new  provision  should  eliminate  some 
of  the  confusion  that  occurred  under  the 
6-month  deadUne. 

PubUc  Law  90-157  improves  the  ma- 
chinery in  superseding  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings for  processing  debts  that  were 
incurred  in  debtor  reUef  proceedings  un- 
der chapters  X,  XI,  and  Xn  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to 
distinguish  between  those  debts  incurred 
before  reUef  bankruptcy  proceedings  and 
those  incurred  between  then  and  the 
time  of  superseding  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings. Such  distinction  wiU  simplify  the 
latter  proceedings. 

Under  the  provisions  of  PubUc  Law 
90-158,  the  functions  of  a  creditor  com- 
mittee appointed  to  administer  a  bank- 
ruptcy case  are  clarified  and  the  legiti- 
mate exepnses  it  may  incur  are  defined. 
Tills  act  further  precludes  a  debter, 
named  administrator  of  his  own  case  by 
the  court,  from  claiming  comepnsation 
for  serving  as  disbursing  agent  of  a 
banlcruptcy  and  limits  the  compensation 
which  may  be  claimed  by  any  other  per- 
son acting  as  disbursing  agent. 

Finally,  PubUc  Law  90-161  reduces 
from  $5  to  $3  a  Federal  district  court 
clerk's  portion  of  a  filing  fee  for  bank- 
ruptcy and  aUots  the  remaining  $5  of 
the  fee  to  the  referees'  salary  and  ex- 
pense fund.  This  wiU  hicrease  the  sal- 
ary and  expense  fund  by  approximate- 
ly $825,000  annually,  thereby  obviating 
the  necessity  of  increasing  percentage 
changes  against  bankrupt  estates  in  or- 
der to  reimburse  referee  expenses. 

PROHISrnNG  THE   SAI.E   OF  LOTTERY   TICKETS  IN 
FEDERAIXT  IMSTTRED  BANKS 

The  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire  presently  sponsor  lotteries  as 
a  method  for  obtaining  additional  rev- 
enue. Congress  determined  tliis  year  that 
no  federally  insured  bank  or  savings  and 
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loan  association  should  act  as  an  agmcy 
for  the  sale  of  such  lottery  tickets.  This 
practice  was  in  particular  use  in  the 

state  of  New  York.  The  act  also  pro- 
hibits banks  from  publicizing  such  lot- 
teries. Its  passage  is  in  keeping  with  a 

longstanding  Federal  poUcy  against  co- 
operating in  any  sort  of  lottery. 

INCOICB   TAX   TRZATICENT   OF   C^tTAIN   DI8TBXBU- 
TION8    PTTBSITANT    TO    BANK    BOUUNG    ACT 

Amendments  in  1966  to  the  1956  Bank 
Holding  Act  had  the  effect  of  making  a 
certain  corporation  by  definition  a  bank 
holding  company.  This  classification  re- 
quires that  this  corporation  divest  itself 
of  either  banking  or  nonbanklng  inter- 
ests. It  would  be  \mfair  to  subject  the 
shareholders  of  divested  stocks  to  income 
tax  UablUty.  Congress,  therefore,  passed 
H.R  4765  granting  tax  exemption  status 
to  shareholders  of  divested  stock  or  prop- 
erty. Additional  provisions  in  H.R.  4765, 
first,  repealed  an  existing  provision  of 
the  law  preventing  the  carryback  to 
earUer  years  of  an  unused  credit  Invest- 
ment resulUng  from  an  operating  loss 
connected  with  the  original  appUcaUon 
for  the  investment  credit;  second,  permit 
in  certain  situations,  a  5-year  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryback  and  a  3 -year  carry- 
forward; and  third,  permit  a  subsidiary 
company,  wlilch  is  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany, to  distribute  the  stock  of  another 
corporation,  also  a  Ufe  Insurance  com- 
pany, to  its  parent  corporation  without 
payment  of  certain  taxes. 

AGRICtrLTTTRK  AND  LABOR 
FOOD  FOR  INDIA 

In  1966,  the  Congress  passed  the  Food 

for    Peace    Act— PubUc    Law    89-808 

which  extended  and  expanded  X3B.  efforts 
to  help  those  nations  of  the  world  facing 
agricultural  deficiencies.  With  our  own 
surpluses  being  taxed  heavUy  to  feed  the 
hungry  abroad,  we  realized  that  a  few 
emphasis  must  be  given  to  helping  for- 
eign nations  improve  their  own  agriciU- 
tural  productivity,  and  last  year's  act 
contained  provisions  for  such  programs. 

No  nation  faces  graver  feeding  prob- 
lems than  India,  wlilch  has  a  population 
equal  to  that  of  66  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  combined.  At  this  point 
in  its  economic  growth  India  simply  can- 
not produce  enough  food  to  fiU  the 
mouths  of  its  people.  The  long-range 
programs  of  the  food  for  peace  plan 
cannot  aUeviate  the  imminent  starvation 
problem  it  faces. 

In  early  February,  therefore,  the  Pres- 
ident dispatched  a  lengthy  message  to 
the  Congress  asking  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  assist  India  in  meethig  and 
overcoming  famine.  He  called  upon  the 
Congress  to  aUocate  up  to  3  million  tons 
of  food  grain  in  1967,  in  addiUon  to  the 
assistance  already  being  given  to  India. 

The  Congress  moved  swiftly  to  answer 
this  humanitarian  plea.  PubUc  Law  90-7 
did  aUocate  3  milUon  additional  tons  of 
gram  to  India  this  year.  It  further  au- 
thorized U.S.  participation  to  a  10-nation 
India  Aid  Consortium  to  provide  10  mU- 
Uon  tons  of  food  to  India  during  1967. 
This  effort  is  coordinated  through  the 
World  Bank,  and  its  success  depends  on 
other  nations  joining  with  the  United 
States. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  programs  envl- 
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aloaed  In  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  will  In- 
crease agricultural  acdf -suffldoocy  among 
those  nations  depoident  on  the  good  will 
of  others  to  suivly  their  food  needs. 

BnxmxoN  or  mm  iood  wtkur  fboomam 

Tlie  food  stamp  program  was  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  88-525,  signed  August 
31.  1964.  At  that  time  President  Johnson 
called  it  "one  of  our  most  valuable  weap- 
ons for  the  war  on.  poverty."  This  it  has 
certaUily  proved  to  be. 

This  program  increases  the  food-buy- 
ing power  at  low-income  persons.  Needy 
families  purchase  food  stamps  for  a 
small  amount  of  money  and  with  these 
stamps  buy  food  worth  more  than  the 
cost  to  them  of  the  stamps.  The  differ- 
ence between  what  a  family  pays  for  the 
stamps  and  the  food  which  these  stamps 
purchase  is  made  up  in  f\ill  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

The  program  has  succeeded  beycaid 
all  ezpecUtions.  In  1964,  some  351.000 
persons  were  participating  in  43  pilot 
programs  located  In  22  States.  As  of 
January  1967.  the  program  was  operat- 
ing in  41  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
Iximbia  with  1.4  million  participants.  By 
the  end  (A  June  1967  it  is  estimated  that 
2  million  participants  were  involved  in 
the  food  stamp  program. 

Spending  to  subsidize  the  program  in- 
creased from  $35.1  million  in  fiscal  1965, 
to  $70.3  million  In  fiscal  1966.  to  $140 
million  in  fiscal  1967. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  very  worthy  benefits  it  has 
bestowed  upon  low-income  families  sug- 
gested continuation  of  it  in  the  years  to 
come.  This  the  administration  requested 
and  this  the  Congress  did  despite  con- 
siderable opposition  to  it. 

On  September  19,  Congress  gave  final 
aivroval  to  S.  953.  which  extends  the 
food  stamp  program  2  years  and  author- 
ize 1968  appropriations  of  $200  million 
and  1969  appropriations  of  $225  million. 

When  signing  the  bill  into  law  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  1967.  Public  lAw  90-91.  the 
President  said: 

Forerty'a  cruelest  wound  la  biinger.  The 
•ct  that  we  will  sign  today  .  .  .  wUl  do  some 
little  something  to  relieve  some  of  that 
hunger. 

In  the  subsequently  oiacted  1968  Ag- 
riculture AiH>ropriatlonjs  Act,  Congress 
provided  $185  mUUon  to  fund  the  food 
stamp  program  In  fiscal  year  1968.  and 
reappropriated  for  use  during  the  new 
fiscal  year  $23.2  million  In  unused  1967 
food  stamp  funds.  Thus,  a  total  of  $288.2 
milUon  will  be  available  to  assist  needy 
families  In  providing  adequate  food  for 
their  diets. 

OTBm   AOKICUI.TUSAL    LXSXSLATIOK 

In  Public  Law  90-113,  $4,952,945,700 
was  a];H>ropriated  to  finance  ^e  opera- 
tions, activities,  and  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Agriculture  Depfutment  and 
related  agencies. 

Four  measures  were  enacted  affecting 
tobacco  quotas  and  allotments.  Public 
Law  90-6  repealed  certain  proecrlpttans 
on  tobacco- allotments  in  the  State  alt 
MsuTland,  therebgr  placing  tobacco  farm- 
ers in  that  State  on  equal  footing  with 
those  In  other  States. 

Public  Law  90-52  removed  from  law 
a  aectlan  «iildi  st^nlated  that  not  more 
than  5  acres  of  new  allotment  may  be 


leased  or  transferred  to  any  single  farm. 
With  this  renioval  the  law  now  reads 
that  no  tobooob  farm  may  use  more  than 
50  percent  of  ^ts  acreage  lot  raising  to- 
bacco. 

Public  Law  10-51  authorizes  the  lease, 
transfer,  and  sale  of  acreage  allotments 
and  poundage  quotas  for  Fire-cured, 
dark,  Alr-c\ired.  and  Virginia  Sun-cured 
tobacco  to  other  farms  in  the  same 
county.  I 

Finally,  Pub^  Law  90-106  facilitates 
the  computation  of  tobacco  acreage  al- 
lotments by  providing  for  converslcm  of 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  tobacco 
into  a  nationai  acreage  allotment  to  be 
apportioned  among  farms.  Previously,  the 
national  tobacco  quota  was  apportioned 
among  the  States,  each  of  which  then 
c(mverted  its  quota  into  acreage  allot- 
ments among  its  farms.  The  new  law 
dmpllfles  the  computation  procedure  for 
allotment  by  centralizing  the  task  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiure. 

To  counteract  possible  pernicious  ef- 
fects from  milk  containing  chemical  res- 
idues, the  Government  has  the  power  to 
order  removal  of  such  milk  from  the 
market.  This  it  does  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  popula^.  particularly  our  young 
children.  i 

Often,  however,  a  farmer  is  tmfairly 
penalized  in  the  process  because  the 
harmful  residves  in  his  milk  result  from 
pesticides  approved  by  the  Government 
but  subsequently  found  dangerous.  In 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
therefore,  proivislon  was  contained  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvu* 
to  indemnify  farmers  whose  milk  is  re- 
moved from  tlie  maiket  because  of  resi- 
dues from  Go^emment-iM?proved  chem- 
icals. 

Since  then,  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  eliminate  use  of  harmful  pesticides.  It 
was  anticipated  that  this  program  would 
be  complete  by  June  of  1967.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  has  not  yet  eliminated  all 
harmful  chen^cals  and  Congress,  there- 
fore, extended  the  indemnification  au- 
thority through  Jtme  30.  1968 — Public 
Law  90-95.       [ 

FBANXrrj  ACRXAGB  AIXOTKZMTS 

HJl.  11565, 'passed  late  in  the  session, 
authorizes  thS  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  seU,  lease,  or  transfer  peanut  acreage 
allotments  during  the  1968  and  1969  crop 
years. 

Tliis  authority  is  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  order  to  permit  the  consolidation 
of  peanut  allotments.  The  elimination 
of  allotments  following  World  War  n 
led  to  Inceptipn  of  many  small  peanut 
farms  so  tha|  reactivation  of  allotment 
policy  in  1949  meant  the  reduction  of  al- 
lotment sizes  to  comport  with  the  exist- 
ence of  the  small  peanut  farms. 

During  the  past  20  years,  mechaniza- 
tion and  pro4uction  costs  have  made  It 
Inf easible  to '  realize  profits  for  some 
fanners  with  iheir  small  allotments.  H  Jl. 
11565  will  ptfmit  an  increase  in  these 
allotments.  Safeguards  are  written  into 
the  law  to  pr^ent  speculation  and  over- 
production.   , 

wBZAT;Maa*aB  Uijsmaam 

8.  1722  p*>vldes  for  adjustment  of 


cropland  because  farmers  shifted  prior 
to  1951  from  whe4t  to  another  crop  which 
proved  improfltsfrie  or  sustained  loss  of 
markets.  AUoeatton  of  additional  wheat 
acreage  to  those  flarmers  will  permit  them 
to  operate  on  ad  equal  basis  with  com- 
petitors. 

VAkM    LOAN    AO 

Late  in  November  Congress  sent  to 
the  President  S.  {565.  which  removes  the 
6-percent  statutory  interest  limitation 
provided  for  in  tjhe  Farm  Loan  Act  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Act. 

The  removal  of  that  ceiling  will  permit 
banks  and  associations  in  the  farm  credit 
system  to  charge  higher  interest  rates  to 
farmers  and  ranchers — a  necessity  in 
view  of  the  rising  cost  of  money  on  the 
lending  market.  Banks  and  loan  associa- 
tions were  sustaining  losses  because  of 
the  old  celling. 

KASKXnNG  KESEASCB  AOVISOgT   COKlCTrm 

S.  1477  reduces  the  number  of  meet- 
ings required  to  be  held  by  the  Marketbig 
Research  Advisory  Committee  from 
quarterly  to  onc^  each  year.  There  was 
no  real  reason  ft>r  continuing  quarteriy 
meetings  which  resulted  only  in  imneces- 
sary  expenses.  Authority  to  hold  such 
additional  meetings  as  prove  necessaiy 
is  g^ven  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire.  The 
Advisory  Committee  is  a  means  for  ob- 
taining cooperation  among  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  producers,  farm  organi- 
zations, and  private  industry  Involved 
with  farm  products. 

EUGIBIUTT  FOR  CBOPLAND  AOJT7BT1IXMT  PBOCKUC 

S.  2126  authorizes  eUglbiUty  to  the 
cropland  adjustment  program  for  any 
farm  acquired  to  replace  one  transferred 
to  an  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent 
domain. 

AVBkTntC    A    MAnONAL    RAILKOAS    STRIKE 

Neither  a  President  nor  the  Congress 
likes  to  intrude  into  collective  bargaining 
between  labor  and  management.  To  do 
so  denigrates  the  vital  processes  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  national  interest  must  over- 
ride the  legitimate  claims  of  private  en- 
terprise to  wori  out  solutions  to  their 
own  problems,  fhls  is  particularly  true 
when  the  industry  Involved  profoundly 
affects  the  entire  economy. 

For  that  reason,  the  Congress  on  three 
occasions  this  past  year  found  it  nec- 
essary to  intervene  in  the  negotiation! 
between  the  i-ailroads  and  railway 
imlons.  I 

These  negotUtions  began  in  May  of 
1966  with  small  progress  being  made 
during  the  simuner  months.  In  the  faU 
of  1966,  with  negotiation  at  a  standstill, 
the  services  o|  the  Federal  National 
Mediation  Board  were  sought.  Talks  con- 
tinued luider  the  au^ices  of  the  Board 
through  January  of  this  year  without 
agreement  beiik  reached.  The  Board 
suggested  arbttfatlon  tmt  this  was  re- 
jected by  the  \tnlons.  which  authorized 
a  strike  for  February  13. 

The  Presldeni  took  immediate  action 
and  under  aulhority  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  created  an  emergency  panel 
to  study  the  situation  and  offer  recom- 
mendations for  settlement.  During  this 

_. ^ period  of  study,  the  unions  and  the  raH- 

irtieait'  ftUotniaits   in   counties   where    load  companies  promised  to  avoid  predp- 

•mtoeBX  is  thei  principal  grain  erop  and    ttous  action. 

wtiere  allotmfnts  are  low  in  rdatlon  to        In  March  th^  pimel  recommended  a 
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sotaitlon  which,  while  agreeable  to  man- 
agement, was  rejected  by  the  unions.  The 
Nation  faced  a  strike  which  would  have 
crippled  its  ability  to  supply  war  mate- 
rial to  the  fighting  man  in  Vietnam. 
The  President  estimated  that  95  percent 
of  railroad  traffic  would  be  closed  down 
by  a  national  railway  strike. 

TO  permit  the  strike,  the '  President 
felt,  was  a  dangerous  luxury  and  he 
called  upon  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
preventing  It.  This  it  did  on  April  11 
(Pi.  90-10),  thereby  precluding  an 
April  13  walkout.  The  act  extended  until 
May  3  Government-ordered  prohibition 
oi  a  strike.  Despite  this  delay,  the  two 
sides  were  still  unable  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment and  so  Congress  further  staved  off 
a  strike  in  Public  Law  90-13,  which  ex- 
tended the  strike  deadline  from  May  3 
toJime  19. 

At  this  time  the  President  suggested 
that  positive  action  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  parties  must  be 
forthcoming  from  the  Government. 

There  were  strong  feelings  within  the 
Congress  that  the  Government  should 
not  dictate  terms  of  settlement.  Conse- 
Quently,  the  prohibition  on  a  strike  lapsed 
without  Congress  producing  the  legisla- 
tion requested  by  the  President. 

The  Congress  then  passed  Public  Law 
90-54  on  July  17.  As  signed  into  law. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  authorized 
fbe  President  to  create  a  special  board 
to  mediate  the  rail  dispute  for  the  first 
30  days  of  the  90-day  period  allotted  for 
aettlement.  If  the  parties  had  not  reached 
8  settlement  by  then,  the  Board  was 
anpowered  to  recommend  a  settlement 
which  would  become  binding  on  the  91st 
day  and  which  would  last  until  the  par- 
ties formed  their  own  settlement  or  un- 
UlJanuary  1, 1969,  at  the  latest. 

POSTAL    I.ECISUVTIOM' 
mCKEASE  IN  THE  COST  OP  POSTAGK 

In  part  to  offset  the  pay  increase  for 
postal  employees  and  in  part  to  offset 
Increased  mall  costs,  the  Postal  Revenue 
Act  of  1967  provided  for  increases  In 
the  cost  of  postage  stamps  and  in  rates 

The  new  postal  rates  will  raise  an  addi- 
tional $900  million  annually  upon  takin- 
effect  January  7,  1968.  First-class  letters 
wiU  henceforth  cost  6  cents  to  mail,  post- 
cards 5  cents.  AirmaU  rates  will  increase 
w  10  cents  for  a  letter  and  8  cents  for  a 
postcard. 

Second-class  maU  rates  for  magazines 
and  newspapers  will  be  increased  by 
about  23  percent  over  a  3-year  period. 
Man  rates  for  third-class  mail— for  ex- 
ample, advertisement^will  hicrease  from 
2J  cents  a  piece  to  3.6  cents  a  piece  for 
™  ""A^®  months  beginning  January  7. 
hereafter,  any  mailing  in  excess  of  250,- 

M  "^  ^A''"^  ^^^  *  cents  a  piece,  any 
betow  250.000  will  cost  3.8  cents  a  pl^c^^ 
"lese  postal  increases  will  permit  the 
"«  Office  to  maintain  the  high  level  of 
performance  to  which  we  have  all  grown 
jccustomed.  Each  year  the  Post  Office 

world  combLied.  In  1967  this  amounted 

tadi^t?K  ^^'°"  **«"^^-  »"^  estlTates 
Kh*^*  by  1976  the  Post  Office  will 
JJMie  in  excess  of  100  bUUon  pieces  a 

TWs  volume  demands  that  the  Post  Of- 
w*  continuously  engage  In  efforts  to  hn- 


l>rove  its  ptocesalng  system  and  to  build 
new  post  offices.  Tlie  additkxial  funds 
jMHovideJ  by  this  revenue  increase  will  as- 
sist the  Deiwrtment  in  coping  with  that 
demand. 

Of  Interest  to  the  piAdic  wUl  be  a  new, 
$2  postage-stamp  book  replacing  the 
present  $1  book.  The  new  book  will  con- 
tain 32  6-cent  stamiM  and  ^ht  1-cent 
stamps,  marking  the  first  time  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  ever  issued 
a  combination  standbook.  Presently,  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  is 
busUy  engaged  in  producing  5  billion  6- 
cent  and  10-cent  stamps  for  use  in  Jan- 
uary. 

An  additional  provision  of  singular  im- 
portance to  American  parents  included 
in  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Salary  Act  es- 
tablishes procedures  by  which  persons 
may  stop  delivery  to  their  homes  of  mall 
advertisement  that  panders,  arouses, 
and  provokes  sexually  or  erotlcally.  Each 
year  the  Post  Office  Department  receives 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  complaints 
from  irate  parents  about  the  deUvery  <rf 
such  offensive  mail  to  their  homes.  Tbay 
are  particularly  disturbed  when  this  ma- 
terial falls  into  possession  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

Under  provisions  of  this  act,  persons 
may  lodge  a  complaint  about  such  de- 
livery with  the  Post  Office  and  request 
that  it  be  stopped.  It  the  Postmaster 
General  determines  that  the  material  in 
question  is  offensive,  he  shall  notify  the 
sender  to  desist  mailing  of  further  ma- 
terial and  to  remove  the  complaining  re- 
cipient's address  from  his  mailing  list 
Punitive  provisions  are  hicluded  in  the 
act  for  enforcing  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's order  to  desist  if  voluntary  com- 
pliance is  rx)t  forthcoming. 

LEASE  AtTTHORITT  OP  THE  POSTMASTER  OENERAI. 

PubUc  Law  90-15  extends  through 
June  30.  1972,  the  Postmaster  General's 
authority  to  lease  buildings  for  postal 
purposes  and  to  acquire  land  or  dispose 
of  real  property.  The  Postmaster  General 
has  had  such  authority  since  1954  and 
the  need  for  it  continues. 

KATES    OF   TRANSPORTATION    OF    MAIL    BT    VESSEL 

Until  the  passage  of  Public  Law  90-109 
the  Post  Office  Department  was  prohib- 
ited from  entering  into  contracts  with 
shippers  for  transporting  mail  by  vessel 
at  rates  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound  for 
letters  and  cards,  and  8  cents  per  pound 
for  other  maU  matter.  These  ceilings 
particularly  the  8-cent  ceUing,  placed  a 
severe  handicap  on  UJS.  vessels  hauling 
mail.  These  rates  were  below  those  ap- 
proved by  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

To  remedy  the  situation.  Public  Law 
90-109  removes  the  ceUings  and  author- 
izes the  Postmaster  General  to  fix  more 
appropriate  rates  of  compensation  for 
transportation  of  mail  by  such  vessels 
after  negotiation. 

COMMISSION    ON    OBSCENITY   AND  PORNOCBAPHT 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been 
grave  concern  about  the  possibly  harm- 
ful effects  of  obscene  and  pornographic 
literature,  film,  photographs,  and  the 
like.  There  is  particular  concern  that  the 
young  may  be  harmfully  influenced  by 
pornography  which  falls  into  their  pos- 
session via  the  mall.  There  is  disagree- 
ment, however,  as  to  Just  what  relation- 
ship, if  any.  obtains  between  prurient 
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material  aiMi  antisocial  bdutvitv.  In  view 
of  the  gravity  of  this  problem,  the  Con- 
gress this  year  autborlaed  the  establish- 
mmt  of  a  Presidentially  appointed  Com- 
mission on  Obscenity  and  Pornography 
to  study  the  whole  issue  of  the  effects  of 
obscene  material. 

Public  Law  90-100  establidies  an  18- 
member  Conunission  and  requires  that 
it  submit  a  report  on  its  finding  not  later 
than  January  31.  1970.  llie  Commission 
will  cease  to  exist  10  days  after  that  re- 
port is  submitted.  Commission  members 
will  be  psychiatrists,  sociologists,  psy- 
chologists, criminologists.  Jurists,  and 
lawyers. 

The  Commission  will  study  obscenity 
laws,  evaluate  their  effectiveness,  and 
recommend  definitions  of  obscenity  and 
pornography.  It  is  to  determine  what 
methods  are  employed  to  distribute  ob- 
scene materials  and  the  volume  of  traffic 
of  such  materials.  It  is  to  study  the  effects 
of  obscene  materials  on  the  public,  i>ar- 
tlcularly  chUdren,  and  the  relationship, 
if  any,  between  such  material  and  crimi- 
nal or  other  antisocial  behavior.  Finally 
tl  is  to  recommend  legislative,  adminis- 
trative, and  other  actions  to  control  the 
traffic  of  obscene  materials  without  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  constitutitmal 
rights. 

tXBCarVTE  BRANCH   AND   CITO.   gBTIca 

PAT  RAISE  roR  avn,  sbtick  and  rosxAL 

EMPLOTEXS 

The  1962  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act 
establishes  the  principle  that  salaries  for 
classified  civil  servants,  postal  employees. 
Federal  executives,  and  others  working 
for  the  Government  should  as  nearly  as 
possible  correspond  with  private  enter- 
prise salaries  for  similar  categories  of 
work.  Since  the  passage  of  the  1962  act, 
there  have  been  pay  increases  for  Gov- 
ernment workers  every  year  except  1963. 

This  session  the  Congress  enacted  a 
salary  increase  act  which  will  go  far 
toward  realizing  the  goal  established  by 
the  1962  act.  The  1967  Postal  Revenue 
and  Federal  Salary  Act  provides  an  aver- 
age 4.5-percent  increase  in  base  salary 
for  1.3  million  classified  civil"  servants 
and  related  workers  and  a  6-percent  in- 
crease for  725,000  postal  employees, 
retroactive  to  October  1,  1967. 

To  implement  further  the  con«)ara- 
bility  policy,  provisions  are  hicluded  In 
the  act  providing  for  pay  increases  in 
1968  and  1969  for  postal  and  civil  serv- 
ice employees.  Beginning  July  1968  pos- 
tal workers  will  receive  an  average  5- 
percent  increase  in  their  base  salaries- 
classified  civil  servants  and  related 
workers  either  a  minimum  3 -percent  in- 
crease or  an  increase  which  would  nar- 
row to  within  one-half  the  difference  be- 
tween their  salary  levels  and  comparable 
private  enterprise  salary  levels.  In  1969  ' 
both  postal  and  civil  service  workers  will 
receive  whatever  adjustment  in  salary 
is  necessary  to  bring  their  salaries  on 
par  with  those  paid  by  private  enter- 
prise. These  comparability  adjustments 
are  determined  from  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  surveys. 

This  culmination  of  the  comparability 
principle  should  place  the  Government 
hi  a  cwnpetitive  position  with  private 
enterprise  except  at  the  highest  levels. 
It  will,  therefore,  make  work  with  the 
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Oovemment  more  attractive  and  ensure 
that  cwnpetent,  bright  young  Americans 
will  give  more  serious  consideration  to 
working  for  the  Government  than  has 
sometimes  been  true  In  the  past.  This 
Is  a  goal  to  which  both  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  have  been  committed. 
Public  Law  88-426,  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1964,  formalized  and  established 
Government  executive  salary  levels.  Ac- 
cording to  those  provisions,  an  executive 
at  a  particular  level  receives  a  set  amount 
of  money  irrespective  of  his  job  in  the 
Government.  Furthermore,  there  are  no 
in-grade  step  increases  in  salary  for  such 
executives. 

The  1967  salary  act  provides  for  in- 
creases for  executives  in  levels  m,  IV, 
Mid  V— respectively  to  $29,500,  $28,750, 
and  $28.000 — in  order  to  accommodate 
the  general  sidary  increases  proposed 
for  career  employees. 

The  1967  act  further  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  "Qiiadrennial  Com- 
mission" to  determine  the  proper  levels 
for  executive,  congressional,  and  judicial 
salsuies  once  every  4  years.  Beginning 
with  fiscal  1969,  each  Commission  will 
make  a  1-year  study  and  submit  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President.  The 
President,  based  on  their  report,  shall 
include  in  the  next  budget  his  recom- 
mendations lor  the  exact  rates  of  pay  for 
Federal  executives.  Judges,  and  Members 
of  Ccmgress.  Those  recommendations 
shall  become  effective  the  first  pay  pe- 
riod beginning  more  than  30  days  after 
transmittal  of  the  budget,  unless  Con- 
gress otherwise  determines  by  law  or  un- 
less one  or  the  other  House  specifically 
disapproves  any  or  all  of  the  recommen- 
dations. 

Another  section  of  the  act  provides  for 
additional  life  insurance  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. M<"1""""  individual  coverage 
will  now  be  $10,000  with  a  maxlmiun 
available  of  $32,000.  For  those  employees 
not  covered  under  this  provision,  an  ex- 
tra $2,000  coverage  is  made  available. 
To  pay  for  these  insurance  increases  an 
employee's  biweekly  contribution  will  in- 
crease from  25  cents  to  27>4  cents  and 
the  Government's  contribution  frcwn 
12%  cents  to  14  cents  per  $1,000  of  In- 
surance. 

Employees  shall  have  60  days  from  the 
effectlTe  date  of  this  law  to  exercise  for 
the  first  time  Uie  opticm  of  buying,  at 
regular  rates,  up  to  $10,000  additional 
life  insurance.  Any  employee  who  dies 
within  that  period  will  be  considered  to 
have  exercised  the  option  to  buy.  This 
addltlcmal  insurance  must  be  purchased 
mthrely  by  the  Individual.  The  Govern- 
ment will  contribute  nothing  toward  Its 
purchase. 

The  800,000  wage  bocu-d,  or  blue-collar, 
employees  shall  henceforth  be  permitted 
to  iweal  Job  reclassiflcatlons  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  a  privilege  already 
available  to  classified  and  postal  em- 
ployees. 

Provision  was  contained  in  the  salary 
act  to  prohibit  In  the  future  the  practice 
of  nepotism.  From  now  on  no  public 
official,  including  the  President,  Vice 
President,  and  Members  of  Congress,  may 
appoint  or  advocate  the  appointment  of 
a  rdative  to  any  Federal  office.  Discovery 
of  such  an  appointment  will  result  in 
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the  removal  of  the  appointee  from  office. 
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Any  relative  [presently  on  the  Govern 
ment  pajrroll,  by  appointment  or  advo- 
cacy of  a  pubflc  official.  Is  not  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section  of  the  act. 
An  additionil  provision  permits  the 
temporary  appointment  of  a  relative  in 
an  emergen<cr  situation,  if  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  so  rules. 

Additional  sections  of  the  act:  First, 
authorize  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  Increase  Starting  salaries  of  short- 
supply  employees  to  the  tops  of  their 
respective    gtades;    second,   extend   the 
4.5-percent  pay  increase  to  U.S.  attor- 
neys and  the^r  assistants;  third,  extend 
the  4.5-perceht  pay  Increase  to  District 
of  Columbia  J  employees  who  are  classi- 
fied, but  not  (to  others;  fourth,  raise  the 
salary    of    Commissioners   of    the    U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  from  $26,000  to  $29,000; 
fifth,  raise  the  salaries  of  the  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  respec- 
tively,   from    $27,000    and    $26,000    to 
$30,000  and  $28,000;  sixth,  raise  from 
$65,000  to  $80,000  the  office  funds  avail- 
able to  former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  with  the  authority  to  pay  a  staff 
director  $30J}00;  seventh,  limit  the  top 
Senate  salary  of  $28,000  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senalte,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
and  the  Legislative  Counsel;  eighth,  per- 
mit Senators  to  prohibit  their  office  em- 
ployees from  benefiting  from  the  4.5-per- 
cent  pay  increase;  ninth,  limit  Senate 
officers,  paid  more  than  committee  clerks, 
to  $27,000  pet*  annum  and  those  now  paid 
$24,480  to  $96,000  per  annum;  tenth.  In- 
crease from  $27,000  to  $28,000  the  annual 
salary  of  the  Public  Printer,  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office;  and  eleventh, 
increase  from  $25,500  to  $27,250  the  an- 
nual salary  of  the  Deputy  Librarian,  the 
Deputy  PubLc  Printer,  and  the  Assist- 
ant Architect,  and  from  $23,500  to  $25,000 
the  annual  palary  of  the  Second  Assist- 
ant Architect. 

UOHTHOUSE   SKRVICB    EMPLOTSB    LBCISLATION 


1967.  First  year 
is    estimated   at 


The  Congress  passed  four  measures 
which  affect  former  employees  of  the 
Lighthouse  Bervice  or  their  families.  The 
first  of  these.  Public  Law  90-163,  provide 
for  an  increase  in  the  monthly  annuity 
payments  to  widows  of  former  employees 
of  the  Lighttiouse  Service.  The  law  raises 
the  monthly  payments  from  $75  to  $100. 
This  will  pluce  widows  of  former  Light- 
house Service  employees  on  par  with 
widows  of  rtgiilar  civil  service  employees. 
Total  cost  In  the  first  year  because  of 
the  Increase  amoimts  to  $120,000. 

Public  Laiw  90-164  reduces  the  normal 
retirement  age  of  employees  of  the  Light- 
house Service — now  defunct — from  60  to 
55  years  provided  they  have  30  years  of 
service.  This  places  former  Lighthouse 
Service  employees  in  a  retirement  posi- 
tion comparable  with  other  civil  servants. 
The  third  measure,  Puldlc  Law  90-165, 
increases  tie  retirement  annuities  of  for- 
mer employees  of  the  Service,  thus  main- 
taining parity  with  the  ben^ts  afforded 
regular  clvU  servants.  The  terms  of  the 
law  provide  for  an  11.3-peroait  increase 
In  benefits!  If  retirement  occurred  prior 
to  Januaryi  1,  1966,  and  a  4.1^)ercent  in- 
crease U  retirement  occurred  during  1966 


but  before  January  1, 
cost  of  the  increase 
$170,000.  i 

Public  Law  ^0-167  provides  annuity 
benefits  for  previously  excluded  widows 
of  certain  former  professional  employees 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service. 

The  purpose  6t  all  these  measures  was 
to  provide  annjilty  benefits  for  former 
employees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  or 
their  widows,  commensurate  with  the 
benefits  provide^  other  civil  servants. 

ADOmONAI.    XZBCtUTIVE    BBANCR    LZGISLATION 

In  addition  ilo  the  pay  raise  for  civil 
servants  and  the  funding  of  executive 
agency  operations  in  various  appropria- 
tions acts,  several  other  measures  re- 
ceived congres^onal  approval  this  year 
which  pertain  %o  Govermnent  employees 
or  the  executive  branch. 

Public  Law  9p-55  extended  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1967,  the  life  of  the  Commission 
on  Political  Activity  of  Government  Per- 
sonnel, established  in  1966  by  Public  Law 
89-617.  The  Commission  Is  engaged  in 
studsing  the  |[atch  Political  Activities 
Act  of  1939  to  determine  whether  its  pro- 
hibitions on  political  activity  by  Govern- 
ment  workers  are  valid  and  realistic  after 
almost  30  years.  The  Commission  is  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  proposed  changes 
In  the  law.  If  ^y.  The  1966  mandate  to 
the  Commissioh  stressed  caution  against 
changing  of  the  law  in  such  a  way  as  to 
reactivate  sudh  pernicious  abuses  u 
coerced  political  donations,  salary  kick- 
backs, and  forded  partisan  political  work. 
Public  Law  90-105  provides  for  the 
career  appointment  of  certain  civil  ser- 
vants and  postal  employees  who  complete 
3  years  of  temporary  employment. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Highway  Ssde^  Advisory  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation on  highway  safety.  Public  Law 
90-150  increases  the  size  of  that  Commit- 
tee from  29  td  35  so  that  adequate  rep- 
resentation oi  it  can  be  given  major 
highway  users.  State  legislatures,  and 
State  police.  |Thelr  representation  will 
strengthen  th^  Committee's  capacity  for 
sound  advice.  ! 


LECISLATIVK    BRANCH 

In  April,  the  House  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  400  to  0  created  a  Standing 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct— House  Resolution  418 — and  di- 
rected it  to  submit  to  the  House  as  soon 
as  practicable  guidelines  of  official  con- 
duct. The  distingiilshed  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Prici],  has- Indicated  that  a  report 
from  the  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
Committee  c^n  be  anticipated  in  the  sec- 
ond session. 

SECmrrr  or  the  capttol  aun-WNcs  Aim 
<nocNT>s 

Several  incidents  on  the  grounds  and 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  In  the  past  year 
prompted  strengthening  and  clarifica- 
tion of  statutes  governing  behavior  with- 
in the  UJ3.  Capitol  and  its  grounds.  Par- 
ticularly distressing  were  abusive  langu- 
age from  the  visitors'  gallery  in  the 
House,  dropping  of  propaganda  leaflew 
on  the  Senate  fioor.  and  a  sit-in  demon- 
stration at  a  onnmlttee  hearing.  Suen 
disruptions  i  ot  only  demean  the  legisl*' 
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tive  process  but  also  endanger  the  safety 
of  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Existing  statutes  were  vague  and  In 
contradiction  with  each  other.  Tb 
remedy  this.  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  90-108.  It  provides  that  a  felony 
charge,  carrying  a  penalty  of  $5,000  fine 
and/or  5  years'  imprisonment,  may  be 
brought  against  any  person  who:  first 
carries  or  discharges  firearms  and  other 
dangerous  devices  on  the  Capitol 
grounds  or  buildings — Members  are  ex- 
empted from  the  prohibition  on  carrying 
flreanns;  or  second,  knowllngly,  with 
force  or  violence,  enters  or  remains  upon 
the  floor  of  either  House  of  Congress. 

The  law  provides  that  It  shall  be  a  mis- 
demeanor, punishable  by  a  $500  fine 
and/or  6  months'  imprisonment,  for  any 
unauthorized  person  willfully  and  know- 
ingly to:  first,  enter  or  remain  on  the 
floor  of  either  House  or  the  cloakrooms, 
lobbies,  or  other  private  rooms,  or  In  the 
gallery  of  either  House  In  violation  of 
the  rules;  second,  enter  or  remain  In  any 
room  in  the  Capitol  buildings  with  intent 
to  disrupt  the  orderly  conduct  of  official 
business;  third,  utter  loud  or  abusive 
language  or  engage  in  disorderly  conduct 
on  the  groimds  or  in  the  buildings  with 
the  intent  of  disrupting  official  business; 
or  fourth,  obstruct  passages  or  engage  In 
acts  of  violence  in  the  buildings  or 
grounds  or  to  picket  or  demonstrate 
within  the  Capitol  buildings. 

These  amendments  to  existing  law 
should  make  It  clear  to  one  and  all  that 
disruptive  action  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress will  not  be  tolerated  as  it  must  not 
be  tolerated  if  Congress  Is  to  fulfill  Its 
legal  functions. 

TXXRITOEIES,  TKDSTS,  NATIONAL  PAKKS,  AND 
HISTORICAL    SITES 

JOHN  nraCERALn  KENNEnr   HISTORICAL  SITI 

Pubic  Law  90-20  established  the  two- 
story  frame  house  at  83  Beals  Street, 
Brookline,  Mass.,  as  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  National  Historic  Site.  It  was 
in  this  house  that  the  late  President 
Kermedy  was  bom  on  May  29,  1917,  and 
lived  until  the  age  of  3.  The  house  was 
repurchased  by  the  Kennedy  family  and 
given  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

When  signing  the  bill  into  law.  Presi- 
dent Jolinson  said: 

I  am  happy  to  sign  this  bill  today.  For 
yean  to  come,  for  great  numbers  of  visitors  It 
wlU  make  more  rich,  more  vivid,  and  more 
meaningful  the  memory  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican. 

COLONIAL    NATIONAL    HISTORICAL    PARK 

The  Colonial  National  Historical  Park 
was  established  in  the  1930's.  It  has 
proved  tq  be  one  of  the  more  popular  na- 
ttonal  parks.  In  1966.  only  one  other 
park  attracted  more  visitors  than  it  did. 

Public  Law  90-74  authorizes  the  ac- 
quisition of  additional  land  for  the  park 
peciflcally  the  George  Waller  Blow  es-' 
»te  in  the  heart  of  Yorktown,  Va.  The 
Blow  estate  has  an  ancient  history,  dat- 
ing to  1691,  and  includes  four  very  hand- 
aome  homes  typifying  the  arcliltecture  of 
tneirday. 

A  sum  of  $777,000  was  authorized  for 
the  acquisition. 

CWn.   OOVIRNMENT    TOR    THE    TRT7ST    TIMITORT 
OF   THS   PACIFIC    ISLANDS 

Public  Law  90-16  provides  for  the  con- 
unuance  of  clvU  government  for  the 


Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  increases  appropriations  for  civil 
works  and  administrative  costs. 

Those  Islands  to  which  the  law  applies 
came  within  the  trust  of  the  United 
States  following  conclusion  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  They  Include  the  Marl- 
anas,  the  Carolines,  and  the  Marshalls. 
Although  they  total  less  than  700  square 
miles,  they  are  scattered  ovef  almost  3 
mUUon  square  miles  of  open  ocean. 

Since  1947.  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided government  administration  for 
these  islands.  UJS.  authority  Is  vested  In 
a  High  Commissioner,  who,  until  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  90-16.  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Henceforth,  however,  the  President  will 
appoint  him 

This  law  also  Increases  the  appropri- 
ation authorization  for  the  islands  from 
$17,500,000  to  $25  million  for  fiscal  1967, 
and  $35  million  for  fiscal  1968  and  fiscal 
1969.  This  added  authority  will  permit 
expediting  construction  of  commimlty 
facilities  on  the  islands. 

Riu&xu    ISLANDS   DSTSLOPMENT 

PubUc  Law  90-126  increases  from  $12 
million  to  $17.5  miUlOTi  the  authorization 
for  aid  for  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  which 
include  the  island  of  Okinawa,  a  vital 
link  in  our  Par  Eastern  military  network. 

The  added  authorization  will  permit 
more  rapid  development  of  economic 
growth  on  the  islands,  as  well  as  im- 
provement   of    community    facilities 

health,  education,  and  welfare.  The 
Islands  have  been  a  trust  of  the  United 
States  since  1945. 

PTJBLIC     LAND     RKVIEW     COMMISSION 

H.R.  12121  extends  the  life  of  the 
Public  Land  Review  Commission,  estab- 
lished in  1964,  and  authorizes  an  addi- 
tional $3,390,000  to  finance  its  work.  The 
Commission  is  engaged  in  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  all  laws  and  policies  ap- 
plicable to  the  use,  management,  and 
disposition  of  the  pubUc  lands  of  the 
United  States.  H.R.  12121  permits  it  IVi 
more  years  in  which  to  complete  the  re- 
view. Conclusion  of  its  work  wUl  mean 
that  comprehensive  land-use  planning 
and  cooperation  will  be  made  possible 
between  private  and  public  Interests. 

NATXTRAL     RESOX7RCES     AND     PUBLIC     WORKS 

Prom  the  days  of  Gifford  Pinchot 
Robert  LaPoUette,  Sr.,  and  George  Norrls 
in  the  early  part  of  this  20th  century, 
America  has  been  on  a  crusade  to  con- 
serve natural  resources,  restore  natural 
beauty,  and  make  Improvements  in  our 
river  systems.  In  response  to  this  Impulse 
there  has  poured  forth  from  the  Con- 
gress legislation,  too  extensive  to  catalog. 
Intended  to  aclileve  the  good  purposes 
iwted  above. 

This  year  was  no  exception.  Much  leg- 
islation was  enacted  to  continue  or  ex- 
pand efforts  for  improving  river  basins 
and  harbors,  converting  saline  water  to 
a  potable  state,  and  protecting  our  min- 
eral and  land  resources. 

CALIFORNIA    DESALINATION   PLANT 

.  In  PubUc  Law  90-18,  for  example.  Con- 
gress approved  Govenmient  participa- 
tion in  the  construction  of  a  large-scale 
desalting  plant  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. A  second  purpose  of  the  plant  will 
be  the  production  of  nuclear  power. 


The  project  will  be  built  in  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southon  Cali- 
fornia in  partnerslilp  with  public  and 
private  electric  iitllitles.  When  completed, 
the  Installation  will  produce  150  million 
gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day  and  1,500 
megawatts  of  net  electrical  power. 

The  Federal  Govenunent  contribution 
to  the  project  will  Involve  the  costs  of 
testing  a  desalting  process  known  as 
multistage  flash  distillation. 

The  advantage  to  the  Oovemment  In 
cooperating  in  the  California  project  Is 
that  it  will  thereby  avoid  having  to  build 
its  own  desalination  plant  to  test  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  tlie  process. 

Total  Federal  expenditure  is  not  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $72.2  million — $57.2  mil- 
lion of  which  will  be  provided  through 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  $15  million  of 
which  will  come  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  joining  togetiier  in  this  project  of 
Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies 
marks  a  successful  venture  In  coopera- 
tion In  which  we  can  all  take  pride. 

In  a  companion  action.  Congress,  in 
Public  Law  90-30,  approved  a  $26.7  mil- 
lion fiscal  1968  authorization  for  the  sa- 
line water  conversion  program  bagim 
in  1952.  This  new  authorization  will  per- 
mit the  search  to  continue  for  a  feasible 
and  economical  method  for  conversion  of 
salt  water  into  fresh  water.  Together 
with  Federal  participation  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  California  desalination 
plant,  It  holds  forth  the  promise  that  we 
may  soon  benefit  from  15  years  of  re- 
search. 

IKRICATION   AND   WATER   RESOTTBCX  PROJECTS 

Efforts  to  increase  tlirough  irrigation 
the  capacity  of  arid  lands  to  produce 
food  were  expanded  through  acts  passed 
in  the  first  sessicai.  I»ublic  Law  90-65  au- 
thorizes an  enlargement  and  realine- 
ment  of  the  last  50  miles  of  the  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal  of  the  West  Sacramento 
Canal  unit.  This  additional  capacity  will 
be  needed  once  the  west  canal  unit  is 
authorized  and  constructed,  and  its  au- 
thorization in  tills  act  Is  a  long-range 
savings  device.  The  canal  is  part  of  the 
Sacramento  Vafiey-Central  Valley  irri- 
gation project  begun  in  the  early  1950's. 

Public  Law  90-72  incorporates  the  San 
Felipe  division — composed  of  parts  of 
Santa  Clara,  San  Benito,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Monterey  Counties — in  the  Central 
Valley  project  of  California.  Water  re- 
sources in  the  San  PeUpe  division  liave 
been  developed  to  their  utmost  and  it 
was  necessary  to  Include  the  division 
within  the  scope  of  the  Central  Valley 
project.  The  division  Is  authorized  a 
yearly  quota  of  273,000  acre-feet  of  water 
from  the  Central  Valley  system,  which 
will  provide  the  extra  water  it  requires. 

RIVER    BASIN    DSVKLOPICKNT 

Several  measiu-es  continue  the  river 
basin  projects  previously  approved  by  the 
Congress.  Public  Law  90-17  increased  the 
monetary  authorizations  of  13  compre- 
hensive river  basin  plans  already  au- 
thorized and  authorized  the  completion 
of  basin  monetary  authorizations  for  one 
basin  project. 

The  13  projects,  under  development 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  include 
the   following   basins:    Alabama-Coosa 
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River,  Arkansas  River.  Brazos  River,  cen- 
tral and  8«utbem  Florida,  Columbia 
River,  Missouri  River,  Ohio  River, 
Ouachita  River,  San  Joaquin  River, 
South  Platte  River,  Upper  Mississippi 
River,  West  Branch/Susquehanna  River, 
and  White  River.  Mot9  than  $450  mil- 
lion was  authorized  by  the  act  to  cover 
additional  costs  for  Improving  these 
basins. 

An  additional  $7  million  was  author- 
ized by  the  act  to  permit  completion  of 
the  initial  phase  of  worlc  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River  flood  protection  project  au- 
thorized by  the  1960  Flood  Control  Act. 

Public  lAW  90-89  authorized  an  ad- 
ditional $9  million,  wtilch,  together  with 
a  1966  authorization  of  $60  million,  wlU 
permit  continuation  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  Missouri  River  Basin 
project.  Work  is  presently  underway  to 
strengthen  the  Tiber  Dam  of  the  Lower 
Marias. 

A  ccHnpanlon  action  by  the  Congress 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Nebraska  mid-State  division  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project.  Public  Law 
90-136  approves  a  multipurpose  project 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Platte  River 
In  central  Nebraska,  which  will  provide 
irrigation,  flood  control,  and  recreation 
benefits.  Estimated  cost  of  the  project  is 
$106.1  m<iH"Ti  Authorization  of  the  proj- 
ect brings  to  fruition  plans  laid  as  long 
ago  as  1943. 

Public  Law  90-142  authorizes  a  Fed- 
eral payment  of  $172,000  to  defray  the 
cost  of  certain  construction  work  on  the 
smaH-boat  harbor  at  Manele  Bay,  Lanai. 
Hawaii.  This  harbor  Improvement  was 
originally  authorized  in  1960,  with  Fed- 
eral assistance  not  to  exceed  $200,000. 
Certain  unforeseen  conditions  have  In- 
creased the  cost  of  the  project  and  neces- 
sitated this  additional  authorization. 

Public  Law  90-149  declares  a  portion 
of  Bayou  Lafourche  in  Louisiana  non- 
navlgable,  thereby  permitting  local  to- 
terests  to  construct  a  dam  across  It, 
which  will  permit  the  area  to  have  ade- 
quate municipal,  indiistrial,  and  recrea- 
tional water  supplies. 

mMXRAI.   RICBT8   AND   DISPOSALS 

A  1962  law  permitted  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  340  acres  of  n.S. 
property  to  the  dty  of  Needles,  Csdif., 
with  the  proviso  that  the  United  States 
maintain  all  mineral  rights  to  the  land. 
This  provision  has  made  it  difficult  for 
Needles  to  obtain  subdivision  or  Indus- 
trial development  of  the  land.  Public 
Law  90-138  eliminates  the  U£.  reserva- 
tion to  mineral  rights  in  order  to  permit 
the  city  to  realize  maximum  benefit  from 
its  land  purchase.  Surveys  of  the  land 
indicated  that  there  was  little  mineral 
value  under  it. 

Three  laws.  Public  Laws  90-151,  152. 
153,  grant  congressional  approval  for  the 
disposal  of  certain  minerals  fr(Mn  the 
national  stockpile — respectively,  15  mil- 
lion pounds  of  molybdenum,  7,640  short 
dry  bixaa  of  rare-earth  oxide  materials, 
and  1,200,000  pounds  of  blsniuth. 

Public  Law  90-111  extends  through 
June  30,  1971,  a  1962  law  permitting  per- 
sons to  obtain  title  to  land  once  used  for 
mining  purposes  but  now  turned  into 
residential  sites.  Hie  law  was  necessary 


to  afford  piuxfaBsers  of  unpatented  min- 
ing claims  the 'chance  to  obtain  title  to 
land  on  which  they  have  built  hcnnes.  The 
purchase  of  a  6laim  does  not  bring  with 
It  title  to  the  land,  which  many  buyers 
failed  to  realiz^^ 

KOOOncATIONS    IV    TBS    INTBaSTAn    8IGKWAT 
^    STSnM 

A  total  of  41,000  miles  was  authorized 
for  construction  of  an  Interstate  High- 
way System.  That  System  is  nearly  half 
completed  now,  and  all  but  25  of  the 
41,000  miles  authorized  have  been  used 
in  the  design  of  highways.  A  critical  need 
for  additional  mileage  prompted  Con- 
gress to  approve  an  additional  200  miles 
in  H.R.  13933.  This  authorizing  legisla- 
tion stipulates,  however,  that  modifica- 
tions or  revisions  made  in  highway  con- 
struction with  this  additional  authoriza- 
tion must  not  add  to  construction  costs. 

Oaps  in  the  present  Interstate  High- 
way System  w^l  be  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings by  the  Pi4>llc  Works  Committee  in 
1968,  and  it  can  be  anticipated  that  pres- 
ent deflciencle£  will  be  corrected  in  a 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968. 


MARINK 
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Congressional  approval  of  H.R.  13273 
extended  to  January  9,  1969,  the  dead- 
line for  submiision  of  the  report  by  the 
Commission  oh  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources  established  in 
1967 — but  autltorized  in  1966.  The  meas- 
ure also  extended  the  life  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development — an  advisory 
t>ody — to  June  30,  1969.  Both  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Council  were  instituted 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  long- 
range  marine  science  activities  by  the 
Federal  Government. 


preservation 
Passage  of  tIJl.  480  extended  for  8 
years — through  fiscal  1976 — the  period 
during  which  Congress  may  make  ad- 
vance appropriations  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wetlands  for  migratory  bird  con- 
servation. The  extension  will  permit  the 
Interior  Department  to  continue  Its  pro- 
gram of  acquiiiing  wetlands.  The  Federal 
Qovemment  is  authorized  to  purchase 
7.5  million  acres  for  wild  bird  refuge.  So 
far  it  has  ac()uired  about  6  million  of 
that  total. 

OI8TUCT    or   COLUMBIA 

On  August  11,  1967,  a  new  form  of 
government  was  authorized  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  For  89  years — 1878- 
1967 — the  District  was  administered  by 
three  Commissioners — two  civilians  and 
an  Army  office^  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

Under  his  I  reorganization  powers. 
President  Johnson  altered  the  form  of 
local  govemment  in  the  District  this 
year.  By  a  vote  of  160  to  244  the  House 
rejected  a  resolution  disapproving  of  the 
change.  j 

The  new  District  govemment  is  now 
composed  of  a  single  Commissioner,  a 
Deputy  Commissioner,  and  a  nine-mem- 
ber City  Cotjncll.  These  officials,  to- 
gether with  Itie  Congress,  will  hence- 
forth govern  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  reorgardzation  does  not  give  any 
new  leglslativQ  powers  to  the  city  gov- 
ernment. Theie  will  remain  with  the 
Congress,  as  aresently  is  the  case.  The 
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plan  did  transfer  -to  the  City  Council  the 
duty  of  making  alterations  in  those  reg- 
ulatory and  reveiiue  powers  previously 
assigned  to  the  tlty  government's  pur- 
view. The  Council  will  also  consider  and 
make  recommendations,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Commityion  and  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, on  the  city's  budgetary  needs. 

DISTRICT   or  COLUlCtIA,   FEDERAL   PAYMENT   AND 
AFPROPSIATIONS,    1988 

Historians  will  record  that  1967  was  a 
"red  letter"  year  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. As  alreaJdy  noted,  its  form  of 
govemment  was  altered  for  the  first  time 
in  89  years  when  the  three-man  Commis- 
sioner govemment  was  replaced  by  a 
single  Commissiotier  and  a  Presidential- 
ly  appointed  nlne-meml>er  City  Council. 

Beyond  this,  h^ever,  it  is  significant 
to  speak  of  the  i|ddltlonal  contributioDf 
lade  this  year  to  the 
Effective  govemment  in 
>nstitutlonal  mandate, 
irged  with  overseeing 
the  District.  One  of 
it  ways  in  which  it  ex- 
ercises that  mandate  is  through  annual 
authorizations  of  District  borrowing  au- 
thority smd  the  sum  of  money  the  Fed- 
eral Govemment  shall  contribute  as  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  running  the  Capital. 
Pitrthermore,  the  Congress  each  year  de- 
termines the  appiroprlations  which  shall 
t>e  available  to  the  District  Government 
to  finance  its  operations  and  programs. 

As  the  ninth  largest  city  in  the  land, 
Washington  confronts  the  same  perplex- 
ing problems  facing  all  of  our  major 
cities :  problems  9f  transportation,  of  in- 
adequate and  deficient  housing,  of  too 
many  poor,  of  financial  strain. 

These  problem^  are  aggravated  in  tlie 
District  by  the  presence  of  the  National 
Govemment,  particularly  the  matter  of 
adequate  finances.  Street  maintenance  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  is  made  more  diffi- 
cult tjecause  of  ti>e  infiux  of  tourists.  Tlie 
standards  for  pibllc  work  construction 
are  more  exacting  and  more  expensive 
because  building^  must  be  majestic  and 
handsome. 

It  would  be  u4f  air  to  expect  the  resi- 
dents of  the  community  to  bear  this  bur- 
den alone  and  so  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  contribute  its  share  to  insure 
a  beautiful  and  sufe  Capital. 

In  response  to  pleas  from  city  ofiBcials 
to  provide  adequate  assistance,  the  Con- 
gress this  year  authorized  a  Federal  pay- 
ment of  $70  million,  $10  million  more 
than  was  authorced  for  fiscal  1967. 

In  addition,  Piibllc  Law  90-120  signi- 
ficantly increased  the  District's  borrow- 
ing authority.  The  formula  written  into 
law  provides  that  over  the  next  3  years 
the  District  may  borrow  at  a  rate  equal 
to  6  percent  of  the  sum  of  estimated  an- 
nual revenues  frc«n  local  taxes  and  the 
Federal  payment.  In  effect,  tliis  raised 
its  debt  ceiling  from  $290  to  $3.38  million 
for  1968.  By  1969,  it  will  be  authorized 
to  borrow  up  toi  $363.9  million,  and  by 
1970  that  authbrity  will  reach  $392.3 
million. 

Of  this  total  'amount,  $50  million  is 
earmarked  for  rail  rapid  transit  con- 
struction and  $40  million  for  construction 
of  the  Federal  City  College  and  the 
Washington  Tedhnical  Institute,  higher 
education  Institu  tlons  authorized  in  1966. 
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It  is  the  hope  and  intention  of  the 
Congress  that  this  Increased  t>orrowlng 
authority  will  help  to  alleviate  the  finan- 
cial pinch  in  which  the  city  finds  Itself. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  Con- 
gress approved  in  Public  Law  90-134  ap- 
propriations for  the  District  of  Columbia 
exceeding  a  half  billion  dollars.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Appropriations  Act  of 
1968  provides  $500,954,300  to  finance  the 
many  activities  of  the  District  govem- 
ment: police,  fire  protection,  welfare, 
general  operations,  education,  recreation, 
highway  and  street  maintenance,  and 
sanitation.  While  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  the  figure  was  still  more  than  $30 
million  less  than  requested. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  Fed- 
eral paymMit  was  $63,979,200,  $6  million 
less  than  authorized  in  Public  Law  90- 
120.  This  sum  will  finance  activities 
funded  through  the  general  fund.  In  ad- 
dition, $3,499,000  in  Federal  money  will 
support  water  and  sewage  programs  in 
the  city.  The  remaining  $433.4  million  to 
finance  District  operations  in  fiscal  1968 
will  be  derived  through  local  income,  real 
estate,  and  sales  taxes  and  loans. 

OTHEB  DISTRICT  LEGISLATION 

A  number  of  additional  legislative 
measures  affecting  the  District  were 
passed  during  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

Public  Law  90-33  permits  the  District 
govemment  to  reduce  by  more  than  $10,- 
000  its  claim  in  a  suit  contesting  settle- 
ment of  an  estate.  Under  existing  law 
this  was  not  possible,  sometimes  embroil- 
ing the  District  hi  costly  litigation  when 
the  power  to  reduce  its  claim  more  than 
$10,000  could  have  settled  the  case  with- 
out court  action.  The  District  becomes 
involved  in  these  cases  when  some  person 
dies  and  there  are  no  heirs  within  the 
fifth  degree  of  ancestry.  Any  surplus 
from  an  estate  becomes  the  property  of 
tlie  District  to  be  used  for  ttenefit  of  the 
poor.  Contests  are  sometimes  brought 
against  the  District  by  heh-s  beyond  the 
fifth  degree.  The  new  law  gives  the  Dis- 
trict more  flexibility  for  reachhig  a  com- 
promise in  such  contests. 

Public  Law  90-43  permits  the  owner  of 
a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  to  register  his 
spouse  as  coowner  without  havhig  to  pay 
full  registration  fees.  Coregistration  will 
permit  a  surviving  spouse  to  claim  pos- 
session of  a  vehicle  or  trailer  without 
oelay  following  the  death  of  the  other. 

Public  Law  90-63  transfers  from  the 
Federal  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  the  authority  to 
waive  the  premarital  blood  test  require- 
ment and  the  waiting  period  requirement 
related  to  the  issuance  of  a  marriage  11- 
«nae  in  the  District. 

Public  Law  90-84  increased  by  $12.5 
nulllon  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
construction  of  the  Interceptor  sewer 
connecting  Dulles  Airport  and  surround- 
mg  communities  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  sewer  system.  The  interceptor 
sewer  was  authorized  in  1960  and  is 
presently  under  construction.  The  addl- 
oonal  Federal  contribution  Is  considered 
more  commensurate  with  its  obligation 
w  the  construction  of  the  connecting 


PubUc  Law  90-115  authorizes  the  Dis- 
trict govemment  to  employ  qualified 
physicians  and  dentists  who  are  licensed 
in  a  State  or  other  jurisdlcition  of  the 
United  States,  but  who  are  not  licensed 
to  practice  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

These  physicians  and  dentists  will  per- 
form medical  and  dental  service  solely 
under  the  administration  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Health. 

Public  Law  90-172  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement that  applications  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Director  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles  for  official  certificates  of  title,  and 
statements  in  such  applications  relating 
to  liens,  be  made  under  oath.  Under 
present  law  this  was  necessary  and  the 
cause  of  discontent  among  vehicle 
owners  who  had  to  appear  before  notaries 
pubUc  to  verify  Utle  transfers.  There 
remain  in  law  provisions  for  punish- 
ment by  fine  of  any  person  who  swears 
falsely  to  an  application,  thus  affording 
sufficient  protection  against  fraud. 

Public  Law  90-173  amends  the  1906 
District  Crematorium  Act  to  provide  that 
the  public  crematorimn  shall  be  used 
only  for  public  health  reasons.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  amendments  was  to  remove 
from  law  those  provisions  which  allowed 
the  disposal  of  bodies  in  the  crematorium 
for  other  than  public  health  reasons,  for 
example,  lack  of  funds  by  survivors. 
These  provisions  created  a  great  deal  of 
work  for  the  District  govemment  be- 
cause it  was  often  necessary  to  waive 
fees  authorized  to  be  charged  for  such 
services. 

WATERTBONT    PRIOBITT    HOLDERS 

Public  Law  90-176  extends  to  certain 
previously  excluded  businesses  to  be  dis- 
placed by  tiie  waterfront  channel  re- 
development in  Washington  priority 
rights  and  District  govemment  assist- 
ance for  the  relocation  of  their  busi- 
nesses. Those  accorded  this  privilege  were 
inadvertently  excluded  in  the  first  "re- 
establishment"  act  of  1960— Public -Law 
86-736. 

DISTRICT  TRANSIT   PROGRAM 

H.R.  11395  passed  the  Congress  in 
early  December  and  amended  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1965,  which  provides  for  a  rail  rapid 

transit— subway— system  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  amendments  alter  the  proposed 
system  lines  by  authorizing  a  line  through 
the  Federal  triangle  and  the  southwest 
section  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
by  deleting  the  previously  authorized  Co- 
lumbia Heights  route  in  the  north-cen- 
tral section  of  the  District.  Surveys  of 
passenger  use  of  buses  suggested  the  ad- 
visability of  the  enacted  alterations. 

CRIMINAL   PROCEDURE   IN   THE   DISTRICT  OF 
COLtTMBIA 

To  assist  the  police  and  the  courts  In 
combating  crime  in  the  District,  Con- 
gress passed  H.R.  10783,  which  amends 
the  criminal  procedures  code  for  toe 
District.  In  1966,  Congress  passed  a  bill 
of  similar  Intent  but  the  President  v^»ed 
It  on  the  grounds  that  certain  parts  of 
it  were  probably  unconstitutional.  HJl 
10783  attempts  to  meet  the  President's 
criticisms  of  the  previously  passed  meas- 
ure—H.R.  5688. 
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Title  1  of  the  bill  permits  a  District 
policeman  to  arrest  without  warrant,  or 
to  take  into  custody,  any  person  caught 
committing,  or  threatening  to  commit, 
a  crime  in  his  presence.  A  policeman  may 
further  arrest  without  warrant  if  he  has 
probable  cause  to  believe  a  person  has 
conunitted  a  crime  and  if  faUure  to  arrest 
might  lead  to  inflicUon  of  personal  in- 
jury or  property  damage  by.  the  suspect 
Crimes  for  which  such  arrests  can  be 
made  include  assault,  breaking  and  al- 
tering, receiving  stolen  goods,  grand 
larceny,  and  auto  theft. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  provides  for  thfe 
speedy  return  of  escaped,  mentaUy  iU 
persons  by  issuance  of  court  orders  ef- 
fective throughout  the  United  States  It 
also  stipulates  that  a  plea  of  not  guilty 
by  reason  of  insanity  must  be  entered  at 
the  time  of  initial  court  proceedings  or 
within  15  days  thereafter,  in  a  criminal 
case,  before  any  District,  Federal  or  lo- 
cal court.  Courts  are  given  the  option  to 
permit  later  pleas  of  Insanity. 

Title  m,  the  most  controversial  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  provides  that  the  police  in 
the  District  may  question  a  suspect  up 
to  3  hours  immediately  foUowing  his  ar- 
rest. There  is  some  feeling  tliat  this  is 
a  violation  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
relative  to  the  rights  of  persons  ar- 
rested— the  Miranda  decision  in  par- 
ticular. The  bill,  however,  contains  «»- 
fie  safeguards  against  this  by  stipulating 
that  any  person  subject  to  investigatory 
interrogation  must  be  advised  of  and  ac- 
corded all  his  rights  appUcable  under  law 
including  the  right  to  remain  sUent  and 
the  right  to  counsel.  Any  statement,  ad- 
mission, or  confession  obtained  during 
this  3-hour  period  of  interrogation  shall 
be  admissible  in  later  court  action.  Per- 
sons not  charged  wito  a  crime  after  In- 
terrogation shall  not  be  recorded  as  ar- 
rested in  official  records. 

Inclusion  of  this  power  in  the  bill  was 
felt  essential  if  the  p<^ce  are  to  be  able 
to  cope  with  crime.  The  first  few  hours 
after  arrest  are  often  critical  in  solving 
a  crime.  Prudent  use  of  this  power  by 
the  EK)llce  should  guarantee  against 
abuse  to  arrested  persons. 

Title  IV  makes  it  a  crime  to  bribe, 
Intimidate,  or  threaten  any  Juror,  wit- 
ness, or  officer  of  a  court,  or  to  impede  or 
attempt  to  otkstruct  the  investigation  of 
crime  by  preventing  communication  of 
information  relating  to  a  crime  to  the 
proper  authorities.  Punishment  shall  be 
a  fine  of  not  more  toan  $1,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  3  years 
or  lx>th. 

Title  V  adds  burglary  and  robbery  to 
the  category  of  crimes  defined  as 
"crimes  of  violence." 

Title  VI  makes  sundry  changes  In  the 
criminal  code  Including  first,  terms  of 
sentences  for  various  crimes;  second. 
definitions  of  burglary;  third,  proscrip- 
tion on  suspended  sentences  for  any  per- 
son committing  a  crime  of  violence  in 
which  weapons  of  any  variety  are  used; 
and  fourth,  extensive  definition  of  Il- 
legalities concerned  with  the  sale  or 
advertisement  of  obscene  materials  or 
presentations,  with  appropriate  punish- 
ment for  violation  of  the  law.  This  title, 
further  provides  penalties  for  maUng  a 
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f alM  report  of  the  cnmmiwdon  of  a 
crime.  Punishment  shall  be  a  line  of  not 
more  than  $300  or  fanprlsonmwit  not  ex- 
ceeding 30  days.  The  Intention  of  this 
a<mt<on  to  the  code  Is  to  stem  eranls 
xeports  of  crime. 

Title  vn  permits  the  Issuance  of  dta- 
tlcms  by  poUcemen  for  the  commitment 
of  misdemeanors.  This  new  authurlly 
win  expedite  Justice  and  avoid  having 
to  take  into  custody  persons  who  com- 
mit minor  violations  of  the  law.  Cita- 
tions can  be  Issued  on  the  spot  and  per- 
sons receiving  them  are  required  to  w>- 
pear  before  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  Police  Department.  Failure  to  ap- 
pear is  punishable  by  fine  or  Imprison- 
ment, or  both.  ^    ^^ 

Title  vn  of  the  bill  also  amends  the 
1966  District  of  Columbia  Ball  Act  by  au- 
thorizing the  District  of  Columbia  BaU 
Agency  to  secure  pertinent  Infonnation 
for  judicial  officers  or  police  ofBdals 
about  persons  for  whMn  citation  or  ball 
deteimlnation  must  be  made. 

Title  vm  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
District  Commissioner  to  provide  such 
facilities  and  personnel  as  prove  neces- 
sary for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  Juvenile  ddlnquents  who  violate  the 
law  He  is  further  authorized  to  contract 
with  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Biu?eau 
ot  Prisons  for  necessary  assistance — In- 
cluding space — In  such  treatment  and 
ichafaltatlon.  The  purpose  of  these 
amendments  Is  to  authorize  an  adequate 
program  for  rehabilitating  the  youthful 
offender. 

Also  included  in  this  title  of  the  bill  Is 
provision  for  paying  witness  fees  and 
travd  allowanees  in  crlnUnal  cases  be- 
fore the  District  court  of  general  sessions 
at  the  same  rate  as  those  paid  witnesses 
attending  Federal  court  proceedings  in 
the  District. 

Title  IX  defines  a  riot  as  an  assemblage 
of  five  or  more  persons  bent  on  disrup- 
tive conduct  which  threatens  others' 
w^-belng  or  property.  Willful  engage- 
ment and  willful  incitement  of  a  riot 
shall  be  punishable  by  not  more  than 
$1,000  in  fines,  or  1  year  imprisonment, 
or  both.  If  In  the  course  of  a  riot  a  per- 
son is  Injured  or  property  damage 
exceeds  $5,000,  any  person  convicted  of 
willful  engagement  or  incitement  is  liable 
to  Imprisonment  up  to  10  years,  or  a  fine 
up  to  $10,000.  or  both. 

Title  X  creates  the  Commission  on 
Revision  of  tbe  Criminal  Laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  composed  of  two 
Members  of  the  Senate,  two  Members  of 
the  House,  four  members  appointed  by 
the  District  Commissioner— one  of  whom 
shall  be  designated  as  ehalzman— one 
District  Federal  circuit  Judge,  one  Dis- 
trict Federal  district  Judge,  and  one 
District  general  sessions  Judge.  Tlie  Com- 
mission shall  study  and  make  reccun- 
mendatlons  for  changes  in  the  District 
criminal  code.  Including  codification. 
elimination  of  unnecessary  or  imdesir- 
aUe  statutes,  and  alterations  in  penal- 
ties. Its  final  report  is  due  within  2  years. 
Provisions  for  stafBng  are  included  in  the 
bill  as  well  as  a  $150,000  authorization 
for  expenses. 

Finally,  title  XI  of  HJL  10783  confers 
pro  fntnra  status  on  all  tbe  provisions 


o(«talned  In  the  bifi  relating  to  criminal 
penalty  and  stlpulatefi  that  the  declara- 
tion of  Invalidation  of  any  part  of  the 
act  shall  not  apply  to  any  other  parts 
in  it  I 

The  Presidtnt  had  not  signed  this  Mil 
at  the  time  of  preparation  of  this  report. 
gnvjoLt  DisiKici  LMsiaumoic 

HJl.  10964  authorizes  the  IMstrict  to 
receive  Fedeml  financial  assistance  as 
provided  by  vie  medicaid  provlsiwis  of 
the  Social  Seturity  Act.  thereby  permit- 
ting the  DistJrict  to  give  monetary  aid 
to  low-Income  families  \mable  to  meet 
their  medical  expenses. 

H  Jl.  12505  provides  that  District  pub- 
lic school  teachers  may  now  retire  on  full 
annuity  at  age  55  after  30  years  of  serv- 
ice or  at  age  60  after  20  years  of  service. 

HJi.  5709  «llinlnated  restrictions  on 
the  accumulaitlon  of  sick  leave  by  public 
school  teachors  In  the  District  and  pro- 
vided that  tliey  may  accumulate  an  un- 
limited nimiber  of  days  of  sick  leave.  It 
further  provided  that  they  may  borrow 
up  to  30  days  of  sick  leave. 

HH.  8715  imended  the  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage ControiAct  to  restrict  tbe  amount 
of  wines,  a>Jtlts,  and  beer  that  may  be 
sent  into  the  District  to  anyone  other 
than  a  licensed  dealer.  The  limitation  Is 
1  quart  of  any  of  the  above  per  month. 

H.R.  8582  authorized  the  appointment 
of  three  ad<titlonal  associate  Judges  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, thiis  increasing  the  number  of 
associate  Judges  from  two  to  five.  This 
expansion  will  permit  the  expedition  of 
appeals'  cases.  The  load  of  the  court  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1941  when  the 
court  was  oreated,  Justifying  the  au- 
thorized increase. 

Onmt    LXOISUiTTrX   ACCOMPIJSHlfKltTS 

Additional  legislative  accomplishments 
worth  mentioning  are  noted  in  this  con- 
cluding sectlwi  of  the  report 

SMAix  Buamfcas  act  aicxitsmxmts  or  1967 

Since  19531  the  &nall  Business  Admin- 
istration has  been  assisting  and  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  small  business  con- 
cerns and  insuring  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  total  Government  purchases  and 
contracts  for  supplies,  services,  research, 
and  development  are  placed  with  small 
business  enterprises.  The  Administration 
also  grants  loans  to  small  businesses 
either  to  promote  growtii  or  to  assist 
them  when  damage  from  natural  catas- 
trophies  threatens  their  existence. 

To  strengthen  the  programs  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  Congress 
in  Public  Law  90-104  Increased  the 
amount  of  money  the  SBA  may  have  out- 
standing in  loans  and  facilitated  access 
of  small  business  investment  companies 
to  SBA  mon^y. 

The  1967  get  increases  SBA's  revolving 
loan  fimd  by  $650  million,  which  enables 
it  to  continoe  its  lending  programs  until 
June  30,  1967.  The  act  Increases  Federal 
funds  avail£p>le  for  loan  to  small  business 
investment  companies  from  $4.7  million 
to  $10  million  and  liberalizes  the  tech- 
nical aspects  for  obtaining  loans  by  such 
companies. 

Another  yrovUdon  of  the  law  author- 
izes SBA  us6  of  the  mails  to  distribute  in- 
formation ahoat  its  programs. 
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vomxun  vaoTBcnoir  aiimsuwf 
The  zkeed  to  devise  the  copyright  laws 
has  been  with  tus^  since  the  advent  of 
technological  advances  in  communica- 
tions and  the  c«pactty  to  et^y  inexpen- 
sively printed  nviterials.  A  massive  study 
of  the  problems  Involved  was  made  by  the 
Coparright  OfBce  of  the  library  of  Con- 
gress. After  10  years  study,  the  Copyright 
Office  submitted  proposed  legislation  in 
1965.  No  final  gctlon  was  taken  during 
the  89th  Congress  on  a  copyright  revi- 
sion; nor  did  Congress  complete  action  In 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress, 
although  the  House  voted  favorably  on  a 
revlBi<m.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Senate 
will  vote  on  the  revision  during  the  sec- 
ond session. 

To  continue  c<M}yrlght  protections  pres- 
ently afforded  by  law  the  Congress  passed 
PubUc  Law  90-141. 
ncRR  sotvicx  noTBcnoN  voa  ms.  johx 
t.  KxmnDT 

Subsequent  io  the  assassination  of 
President  John  T".  Kennedy  in  November 
1963,  the  Congress  authorized  Secret 
Service  protectton  for  Mrs.  Kennedy  and 
her  chUdren— PubUc  Law  88-195.  In  1965, 
in  Public  Lew  89-186.  Congress  stipulated 
that  th,e  widow  and  children  of  a  former 
President  shall  receive  4  years  of  protec- 
tion by  the  Secret  Service  after  his  death. 
Mrs.  Kennedy's  privilege  to  such  protec- 
tion, under  th^  law,  expired  November 
23,  1967. 

Congress,  however,  in  Public  Law  90- 
145,  extended  it  for  another  15  months, 
imtil  Miu-ch  1,  1969,  because  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy and  her  cfilldren  are  still  subject  to 
considerable  publicity,  to  idle  curiosity, 
and  to  potential  crank  threats.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy retains  the  cqption  of  declining  the 
protection  at  any  time. 

ftT  AMWM  DETZIOnCKNT  PtAmTINC  A ITl UUKIZATIOK 

'  ACT 

Public  Law  90-69  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation not  to  exceed  $300,000  per  year, 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1968.  for  the 
<H>erations  of  the  Federal  Field  Conunls- 
sion  for  Development  Plaiuilng  in  Alaska. 
This  Commission  was  established  by 
Executive  ordar  in  1964  and  funded  by 
section  5  of  th^  1964  amendments  to  the 
Alaska  OmniUus  Act— Public  Law  88- 
451.  j 

The  Commi^on  is  a  Joint  Federsl- 
State  planning  group  which  has  been 
guiding  effort^  in  Alaska  to  develop  Iti 
resources  in  b^th  the  private  and  public 
sectors.  Public  Law  90-69  was  necessi- 
tated by  the  eocpiratlon  of  the  Commis- 
sion's authorization  as  of  June  30,  1967. 

ri""f*    J UUICIAL   CXNTBl 

During  the  nast  decade  our  courts,  both 
Federal  and  S^te,  have  found  themselves 
buried  beneath  a  deluge  of  litigation  and 
criminal  prosecution.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  remedy  this  Judicial  plight,  in- 
cluding the  authorization  of  additionsl 
Judges. 

Congress,  ttls  year,  approved  a  meas- 
ure which  will  provide  yet  another 
method  for  expediting  the  work  of  Fed- 
eral courts.  Passage  of  HJt.  6111  estab- 
lishes a  Federal  Judicial  Center  within 
the  Judicial  buanch  to  further  the  devel- 
opment and  adoption  of  Improved  Judi- 
cial adminlstnitlon  of  Federal  courts. 
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The  Center  will  study  court  operations, 
develop  reconunendations  for  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States, 
stimulate  and  conduct  training  programs 
for  judges  and  other  Judicial  personnel, 
and  provide  staff  assistance  to  the  Judi- 
cial Conference. 

The  Center  will  be  supervised  by  a 
Board  composed  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  as  permanent  Chair- 
man, the  director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  Stages  as  a  perma- 
nent member,  two  active  Federal  courts 
of  appeal  judges,  and  three  active  Fed- 
eral district  court  judges.  Judges  on  the 
Board  will  be  selected  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  but  may  not  be  members  of 
the  Conference.  Their  terms  shall  be  for 
4  years  and  they  may  not  be  reelected. 
The  Board  will  establish  general  poUcy, 
including  the '  application  of  automatic 
data  processing  to  court  administration. 
It  will  also  issue  annual  reports  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  and  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  keep  the  Senate  and  House 
Judiciary  Committees  advised  of  its  ac- 
tiviUes. 

The  Board  wlU  appoint  a  director  for 
the  Judicial  Center,  who  will  appoint 
staff  members. 

THI   AMEKICAN    REVOLTTTION    BICKMTENNIAI. 
OOMSIISSION 

In  1966  an  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  was  established 
to  plan  aM)ropriate  commemorative  ac- 
tivities m  celebration  of  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  Commission  was  directed  to  issue  its 
recommendations  on  or  before  July  4, 
1968.  Twenty-six  persons  were  appointed 
to  the  C<Mnmlssion,  Including  four  Sena- 
tors and  four  Representatives. 

This  year,  Commission  members  re- 
quested that  the  reporting  date  for  its 
recommendations  be  extended  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  be  accorded 
membership  on  the  Commission  In  light 
of  the  proposed  international  exposition 
to  celebrate  the  event.  The  Commerce 
Secretary  Is  the  executive  officer  respon- 
sible for  major  fairs  and  expositions. 

The  Congress  approved  these  requests. 
The  report  deadline  was  advanced  to 
July  4,  1969.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
was  accorded  Commission  membership 
and  the  Senate  and  House  membership 
on  the  Commission  was  Increased  by  two 
for  each  House.  In  addition,  an  appropri- 
atton  authorization  of  $450,000  was  «>- 
proved  for  paying  salaries  and  expenses 
tor  staff  persormel  necessary  for  coordi- 
nating the  planning  of  the  celebration. 
Money  to  finance  the  proposed  celebra- 

-2u?^  oome  from  pubUc  contribution 

This  gala  event  will  celebrate  the  be- 
nnning  of  the  most  outstanding  govern- 
mental experiment  ever  launched  by 
"*nkind:  Government  by  the  people. 

IMMnaLATION    AMXNDMENT 

Passage  of  HJl.  2138  amended  section 
318  of  the  immigration  and  Nationality 

.^..^^°^**®  "^'  *  P«rlod  of  residence 
wroad  in  the  onploy  of  certata  U.S.  non- 
Wrat  organizations  engaged  to  dls- 
*n>mathig  hiformation  which  signlfl- 
«nUy  promotes  US.  mterests  shall  be 
omsldered  as  constinctive  residence  and 
wnstiTictive  physical  presence  in  tb& 
tto^  States  for  naturalization  pur- 
P«e8.  This  amendment  will  benefit  per- 


sons wishing  to  become  UJ5.  citizens  who 
are  often  employed  abroad  by  such  or- 
ganizations as  Radio  Ftcj  Europe  or  the 
Radio  Liberty  Committee. 

rD>IBAL  SHIP  ICOKTOAGZ 

Congress  enacted  two  measures  affect- 
ing Federal  ship  mortgage  insurance.  S. 
2247  amends  the  Merchant  Marhie  Act 
of  1936  to  Increase  the  amoimt  of  mort- 
gage insurance  available  for  tugs  of  more 
than  2,500  horsepower,  and  of  barges  of 
more  than  2,500  gross  tons.  Under  prev- 
ious law  the  mortgage  guarantee  for 
these  vessels  was  set  at  75  percent  of 
actual  cost.  Henceforth,  it  shaU  be  at  87  Vi 
percent.  This  increase  should  encourage 
the  construction  of  oceangoing  tugs  and 
barges  for  use  on  Inland  rivers  and  water- 
ways. 

S.  2211 — PubUc  Law  90-183 — increases 
the  amount  of  Federal  ship  mortgage  in- 
surance available  for  passenger  vessels  of 
not  less  than  1,000  gross  tons  with  a  sus- 
tained speed  capabiUty  of  at  least  8  knots 
operating  on  Inland  rivers  and  water- 
ways. Again  the  guarantee  is  raised  from 
75  to  87^2  percent  of  actual  construction 
cost.  This  increase  should  encourage  the 
construction  of  such  vessels. 

Neither  hicrease  is  expected  to  cost  the 
Government  additional  money. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  this 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  has  In- 
deed had  a  productive  and  effective  legis- 
lative.year.  In  every  area  of  legislative 
responsibUity,  both  foreign  and  domestic 
we  have  faced  up  to  the  responsibUitles  of 
this  age  and  have,  I  beUeve,  remained 
faithful  to  the  trust  Imposed  in  us  by 
those  we  seek  to  serve.  Every  Member  can 
be  proud  of  this  record  of  legislative  ac- 
complishments and  of  having  served  in 
the  90th  Congress. 
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cm  Saturday.  Mrs.  Hubard  was  notmed 
tuat  her  Bon's  beUcopter  had  crashed  and 
that  he  was  mlaelng  Ui  action.  Lat«  the 
Army  conflnned  that  he  had  died  In  the 
crash. 

Mr.  Hubard  entered  the  Army  In  July  1966 
and  attended  heUcopter  school  at  Pt.  Bucker' 
Ala.,  after  taking  basic  training  at  Ft  Jack-' 
son.  B.C.  ■  """^ 

DCLATSD  BT  BBOKldr  LBG 

His  ord«^  to  Vietnam  were  delayed  be- 
cause he  broke  a  leg  and  hip  In  an  auto- 
mobile accident. 

"As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  walk  again  he 
went  right  over."  Robert  Hubard.  of  Balti- 
more, the  soldier's  brother,  said  last  night 

Mr.  Hubard  was  a  1964  graduate  of  Bel 
Air  High  School  where  be  was  on  the  track 
team  for  two  years. 

He  U  survived  by  his  mother,  his  brother 
and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  LoiUse  Hensley.  of  Dar- 
lington and  Mrs.  Ramona  Stokes,  of  Tacoma 
Wash. 


Clark  Canyon  Dam 
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Thomas  C.  J.  Hubard  KiUed  Piloting 
Copter  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MAUTULITD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15. 1967 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
WO  Thomas  C.  J.  Hubard.  a  serviceman 
from  Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  cour- 
age of  this  young  man  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  Including  the  following  ar- 
ticle in  the  Rkcoro: 

Thomas  C.  J.  HuBAkD  KnxED  PiLoriNo 
CoPTm  nr  Vottmam 

Daruncton.  Md.— An  Army  helicopter  pUot 
from  Harford  county.  Warrant  Officer 
Thomas  C.  J.  Hubard.  has  been  killed  In 
Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department  reported 
yesterday.  '^ 

Mr.  Hubard.  who  was  22,  was  UUed  De- 
cember 6  when  the  heUcopter  of  which  be 
was  copilot  crashed  and  burned,  according 
to  members  of  his  family. 

■NTESZD  ABMT  in  1B6S 

Mr.  Hubard,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Alice  Hubard 
of  Cedar  Church  road,  near  Darlington  had 
left  this  country  for  Vietnam  about  Novem- 
ber 1, 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
you  know,  the  people  of  Montana  have 
traditionally  been  active  supporters  of 
reclamation  programs.  These  irrigation 
recreation,  and  flood  control  projects 
have  done  a  great  deal  in  developing  the 
resources  of  our  State.  In  1964  the  Bu- 
reau completed  construction  of  the  Clark 
Canyon  Dam  in  Beaverhead  Coimty.  This 
is  another  successful  reclamation  proj- 
ect which  was  actively  promoted  and 
supported  by  local  Interests. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Carl  Davis,  attorney  at  Dillon,  Mont., 
which  comments  on  the  Clark  Canyon 
project  and  makes  note  of  the  fine  work 
done  by  the  local  Bvireau  officials  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  letter 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Rzcoiu). 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prhited  in  the  Recors 
as  follows: 

ScHTTM  &  Davis. 
DilUm,  Mont..  November  30,  1967. 
Senator  Mikk  Mansfizlo,  *  • 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Senatok  Mansfikij):  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  October  30.  1967.  regarding  the  . 
endowment  dinner  in  Helena.  It  was  a  prtv- 
Uege  to  be  of  some  little  assistance  In  thla 
most  worthy  program,  and  the  State  of 
Montana  and  the  University  should  certainly 
profit  from  this  series  of  lectures,  and  ap- 
predate  your  making  it  poosible. 

Por  some  time.  I  have  wanted  to  write  to 
you  regarding  how  well  the  Clark  Canyon 
Dam  In  Beaverhead  County  has  worked  out 
and  of  the  many  benefits  it  has  brought  to 
our  economy  here  and  to  ttie  State  of  Mon- 
tana, as  well  as  to  the  Umted  States  as  a 
whole.  This  excellent  project  has  paid  for 
Itself  twice  already  in  benefits  that  could 
be  definitely  determined.  Once,  when  the 
dam  controlled  the  Beaverhead  River  In  1964 
when  the  rest  of  the  state  was  fioodlng  and 
when  the  added  Inflow  from  the  flooding 
Beaverhead  River  would  have  compounded 
the  disaster  many  times  had  It  not  been  for 
the  Clark  Canyon  Dam.  Again,  m  1968,  when 
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our  county  sufferad  the  worst  drought  In  its 
blstory.  w*t«r  tram  tbla  project  flUfld  the 
newto  oC  an  who  ««r»  under  tbe  dam  and 
oaca  aflBln  »  taa^fifttm  dlsaater  wm  avoided. 
One  of  ttie  penoas  who  haa  made  a  great 
oontrlbatkxi  to  tha  suooeas  of  this  project 
Is  the  Chief  of  the  Boreau  of  Reclamation 
here,  Richard  H.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kennedy  not 
only  has  worked  with  the  land  owners  and 
water  usen,  but  he  has  parUdpeted  in  com- 
munity aetlvltles  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
la  one  of  the  leading  citizen*  of  the  oom- 
mimlty.  He  has  served  as  President  of  the 
Ski  Club  and  helped  further  a  marvelous 
ski  program  near  Elkbom.  Montana,  with 
towB.  ski  lodge,  etc.,  and  donated  a  great 
deal  of  uk  own  time  and  labor  to  this 
project. 

He  has  served  as  President  of  the  Coimtzy 
Club  at  a  time  when  a  new  grass  golf  course 
and  new  club  house  was  constructed,  and 
again  bas  made  this  new  project  work  suc- 
cessfully to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. I  am  sure  that  the  record  will 
reflect  that  these  many  additional  activities 
of  Mr.  Kennedy's  have  been  done  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  annual  leave  and 
vacations. 

itim.  Kennedy  Is  an  exoellent  teacher  In 
our  High  School  and  each  of  their  five  chil- 
dren participate  In  all  of  the  many  activities 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  In  college;  two 
of  the  dhUdx«n  are  attending  Carroll  College. 

So  often  activities  such  as  Mr.  Kennedy's, 
go  urtappreclated  and  unobserved  tibat  I 
would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Kennedy  to  you 
as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and  dedi- 
cated employees  of  the  XTnlted  States,  and 
frust  that  this  letter  can  be  filed  with  the 
oin«'<»'i  records  of  bis  service. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  remain. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Cabi.  M.  Davis. 


We  Afne  WHk  GcMral  Hwthey 

EZTENSICW  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SO0TB   CASOUIf  A 

n?  THE  HOtTSE  09  REPRESENTAITV^ 

Friday.  DecemSar  IS.  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 16  I  made  a  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  relative  to  the  cur- 
rent controversy  which  has  been  aired  in 
the  various  news  media  concerning  the 
action  of  General  Hershey  to  enforce  the 
provlskHis  ot  the  selective  service  law. 

An  enormous  amount  of  misinforma- 
tion has  been  printed  in  the  press  con- 
cerning this  matter.  Therefore,  it  gives 
me  a  great- deal  of  pleasure  to  include  at 
this  pdnt  in  the  Bccoso  a  very  clear  and 
simple  statement  of  the  controversy  as 
most  elements  of  society  view  it. 

This  statement  aj^eared  as  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Journal  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
It  was  written  by  a  gentleman  who  Is 
recognlaed  in  Journalistic  circles  for  his 
objectivity  and  his  unique  alrillty  to  di- 
gest axMl  esj^ain  facts  in  a  succinct  man- 
ner. This  gentleman  is  Louis  R.  Stodc- 
still,  editor  td  the  Journal  of  the  Armed 
Porees.  I  eommend  the  article  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  urge  that 
each  Member  read  it.  Hie  article  fol- 
lows: 


<By  Unds  StotdattU) 
to  say  a  few  woods  In  defense  at 
TJtnetat  at  tba  Beleetlve  " 


For  more  tban  27  years.  LOen.  I«wls  B. 
Heishey  has  ettectlvely  managed  the  natkm's 
military  "draft."  Those  who  know  him.  k>ve 
him.  He's  a  gdand  old  maa.  He  has  dona  a 
good  Job. 

But  now,  alii  of  sudden,  he's  catching  htH 
from  Just  abot^t  evoyone.  Bven  my  own  alma 
mat^  has  tak«i  a  slap  at  htm. 

It  seems  that  General  Hershey  was  rash 
enough  to  tell  draft  boards  they  should  with- 
draw or  deny  deferments  to  college  students 
who  engage  in  "Ulegal"  demonstrations  which 
Interfere  with  the  draft  or  with  military 
recruiting. 

Immediately  there  was  a  hue  and  cry  that 
General  HerslKy  Is  trying  to  use  the  draft 
as  a  means  of  "punishment" — that  be  wants 
to  stifle  dlssenit. 

WeU  now.  #e  dont  think  the  General  Is 
trying  to  stlflf  dissent.  He  doesn't  have  the 
means  to  stlfl^  dissent.  Even  if  he  could  put 
a  uniform  on  every  draft-eligible  male  on 
every  universtty  and  college  campus,  there 
would  still  b«  a  horde  of  students  left  In 
every  community  to  launch  protests. 

No,  the  0«cxeral  Is  not  trying  to  stifle 
dissent. 

What  he  is  trying  to  do — and  we  think  it 
Is  entirely  proper — is  to  point  out  to  the  stu- 
dents that  while  the  Government  Is  fulfilling 
an  obligation  to  them,  they  also  have  obliga- 
tions to  the  Government. 

Just  what  li  a  coUege  defoment  from  the 
draft?  I 

It  is  the  nation's  way  of  saying  to  a  college 
student :  We  are  going  to  defer  you  from  the 
draft — and  let  someone  else  go  and  fight  In 
your  place — la  order  that  you  may  cooaplete 
your  educatlcti  and  help  build  a  reservoir  of 
skills  the  nation  needs. 

That's  all.  Sothing  compUcated  about  the 
message.  The  student  is  required,  of  course, 
to  maintain  a  satisfactory  school  record  or 
the  deferment  is  withdrawn. 

But  does  this  maintenance  of  a  satis- 
factory record  relate  sc^ly  to  "grades,"  to 
academic  staadlng?  We  think  not. 

Surely  in  accepting  the  dtferment,  the 
student  also  has  accepted  the  draft  system. 
And  he  must  acknowledge,  therefor,  that  the 
Government  ts  not  removing  him  from  the 
obligation  to  ierve  in  uniform  Just  so  he  can 
have  a  vantage  point  from  which  to  attack 
the  military  obligation  of  othets,  or  to  im- 
pede the  re<V^ltlng  efforts  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  1 

If  he  wanti  to  fight  the  draft  system,  let 
him  refuse  lyie  deferment  and  scream  his 
bead  off.  Let  him  dissent  all  day  and  aU 
night.  Let  him  tear  up  or  bum  his  draft 
card.  Let  hit"  bar  recruiters  from  the  campus, 
If  he  can.  And  let  him  be  prepared  to  take 
the  oonsequeacee  of  his  acts. 

But  if  the  student  has  accepted  a  defer- 
ment, then  let  lilm  shut  up  and  get  on  with 
his  education.  That's  the  only  reason  he  is 
being  permlt^d  on  the  campus  In  the  first 
jdace. 

If  he  iiHlats  on  defying  the  Government, 
then  we  agree  with  General  Hershey  that  the 
draft  board  tfiould  withdraw  his  deferment. 
The  Selectlva  Service  System  owes  him  that 
courtesy.        i 
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EXTEKSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

I         OV  JUJHOIB 

IN  THE  SENkTE  OF  THE  TTNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  IS.  XM7 

Mr.  FKROY.  Mr.  Ptesklent,  I  aifc  unan- 
imous oonsfnt  that  my  yesrend  news- 
letter to  my  constltuenta  In  nitnoto  be 
pitoted  m 'Oie  Rbco&o  at  tiite  point,  and. 


also,  at  the  close  of  my  first  year  in  office, 
I  would  like  to  share  my  view  of  this 
session  with  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter and  views  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkcou),  as  follows: 

TOTTS  Bknatob  Rxfokts 
(By  Senator  CaiauEB  H.  Pxacr  of  Illinois) 

HOUBIN8 

Much  of  my  time  and  energy  has  been  di- 
rected toward  putting  home  ownership  witb- 
tn  reach  of  low-income  Americans.  An  onml- 
bos  bill  now  making  its  way  through  Con- 
gress would  help  accomplish  this,  Just  as  the 
FHA  helped  provide  housing  for  millions  of 
middle-Income   Americans  In  recent  yean. 

The  omnibus  bill  could  enable  200,000 
famlllee  during  the  next  three  years  to  oim 
their  own  homee^f amilles  which  never  could 
have  achieved  this  considering  their  limited 
resources  and  tbeir  difficulty  In  obtaining 
mortgage  funds  In  low  income  areas. 

The  borne  ownership  opportunities  bill 
niilch  I  Introduoed  last  April  with  the  sup. 
port  of  39  other  Senators,  and  112  memben 
of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives,  was  baaed 
upon  four  principles: 

Home  ownership. — It  provides  people  with 
a  sense  of  dignity  in  themselves,  and  a  fed- 
Ing  of  pride  in  their  homes  and  participation 
In  their  communities. 

Private  Sector  Involvement. — Government 
can  not  always  act  effectively  al(»ie.  Togetber 
the  public  and  private  sectors  can  go  far 
toward  solving  many  of  the  problems  facing 
our  nation. 

Coordinated  approach. — The  National 
H(Mne  Ownership  Foundation  would  provide 
not  only  home  ownership  opportunities,  Init 
on-the-job  training  In  the  crafts,  assistance 
In  household  management  and  coordlnatkm 
of  existing  programs,  both  public  and  private. 

Self-help. — ^Many  mayors  and  other  gov- 
ernment officials  are  hesitant  about  relin- 
quishing control  over  projects  In  their  areu 
to  the  people  v^io  will  be  Involved  In  sucb 
projects.  But  if  one  Is  to  be  lifted  to  higher 
plateaus  of  achlfvement  and  aspiration,  I  be- 
lieve he  must  help  uplift  himself. 

.  POLLUnOM 

This  summer  {a  75  mile  oil  slick  appeared 
on  Lake  Michlglm.  It  was  a  stark  reminder 
that  Lake  Michigan,  like  other  great  lakes, 
may  be  dying. 

We  worked  wlith  Senator  Dlrksen  In  draft- 
ing the  Oil  Dun  ping  BUI  of  1907,  which  em- 
powers the  Secietary  of  Interior  and  other 
agencies  to  take  prompt  action  against 
polluters. 

Much  more  iliust  be  done.  The  ptollnten 
of  our  water  and  air  must  be  Identified  and 
stopped,  whether  they  be  the  dtunpers  of  In- 
dustrial wastes,  the  runoff  of  soil  nutrlenti 
from  farm  lands,  or  dumping  by  government 
agencies.  Future  generations  will  not  forglTe 
us  if  we  fall  to  act  forcefully  and  effecUvely. 

ZNT1  ATION  AKD  -TAZHI 

I  was  the  laat  member  of  the  "freshman 
class"  of  senaXan  to  make  a  so-eallsd 
"maiden  ^>eechv"  I  devoted  that  speech  lart 
Jime  to  a  call  for  cuts  In  federal  spending 
at  95  billion  to  96  blUlon. 

I  asked  the  iPresldent  to  recognize  thst 
this  nation  cannot  afford  to  do  all  things  at 
once  for  aU  people;  to  set  np  a  responslbl* 
and  accurate  budget,  and  work  within  It; 
and  to  run  the  government  with  the  same 
common-sense  budgetary  rules  used  bj 
housewives  and  buslneeamen. 

Tilts  year,  as  ftast,  I  took  the  position  that 
If  there  was  to  fM  a  tax  tnerease.  there  mofl 
ba  a  dollar  for  doUar  eat  In  spending,  toa 
Tbe  two  must  be  coupled.  I  unhappily  sa- 
tldpata  that  In,  the  etgbt  fiscal  years  endlog 
In  June  1080,  tlie  government  wlU  have  tfBi 
$100  UlUon  more  tiian.  It  took  In. 

If  expaadltuMa  are  draaUcaUy  cut,  Con- 
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may  give 


the  President  his  tax  mcresi* 


earty  enough  t4  the  new  year  to  help  arr** 


the  rulnoos  effects  of  Inflation — a  tax  which 
burdens  every  American. 

VIXTHAIC 

All  of  us  hope  for  an  honorable  peace  In 
Vietnam. 

For  two  years  I  have  caUed  for  additional 
assistance  from  our  Asian  allies  so  that  this 
war  wUl  not  continue  to  be  an  American 
war  rather  than  an  Asian  war  with  American 
support.  I  believe  the  Asian  nations  can  and 
should  do  more. 

And  since  early  October,  when  I  introduced 
a  Senate   resolution   calling   for   additional 
Asian  support,  ThallEmd,  New  Zealand  and" 
Australla    have    Increased    their    forces    In 
Vietnam. 

THK    OITICX 

Staff  meetings.  Each  Monday  morning  at 
8:18  my  entire  Washington  staff,  including 
our  volunteers,  meet  with  me.  We  study  the 
legislative  calendar  for  the  week,  receive 
status  reports  from  each  department  In  our 
ofllce,  and  discuss  what  Illinois  constituents 
are  concerned — and  writing — about. 


Income  families  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

Of  ootuse,  there  have  been  faUures  and 
frustrations.  The  hours  are  long,  there  Is 
never  enough  time  with  one's  famUy,  and 
sometimes  one  wlshea  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment would  turn  a  little  faster. 

But  ultimately  the  Job  Is  Immensely  satis- 
fying. The  opportunity  to  serve  so  many  la 
the  most  rewarding  thing  I  have  ever  known. 

To  each  of  you  who  helped  send  us  here, 
I  think  you  know  the  depth  of  our  graditude. 

To  each  of  you  who  has  taken  an  interest 
thU  past  year  in  what  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish, your  encouragement  and  support 
have  been  deeply  appreciated. 

And  to  all  of  you.  we  extend  our  very  best 
wishes  and  wish  you  a  year  as  fulfllllng  as 
this  one  has  been  for  us. 
Kindest  regards, 

CH17CK  and  LoBAim  Pxbct. 
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mately  10,000  new  pensioners.  Most  Im- 
portant, however.  It  establishes  a  some- 
what permanent  solution  to  this  continu- 
ally recurring  problem  for  pensioners 
each  time  social  security  benefits  are  in- 
creased. 


Foreign  Assistaace 


SPEECH 


Support  of  HJt.  12555 


We  get  letters.  We  have  handled  about  one 
million  letters  this  year.  These  Include  about 
836,000  letters  received,  the  same  nimiber 
answered,  and  an  equal  number  initiated. 

Some  letters  are  long,  some  short.  Some  are 
exquisitely  compoeed,  some  are  scrawled. 
Some  are  complimentary,  some  condemn. 

Persons  write  who  have  not  received  their 
Social  Security  check  or  whose  veterans  bene- 
flta  have  been  mishandled'.  The  prompt  ac- 
tion that  results  from  our  follow-up  Is  often 
heartwarming. 

One  set  of  correspondence  dealt  with  a 
young  man  who  lost  an  arm  and  leg  as  the 
result  of  an  enemy  hand  grenade  In  Vietnam 
He  was  Impatient  at  being  consigned  to  an 
American  Veterans  Hospital,  and  wanted  to 
snroU  for  the  faU  session  at  Roosevelt  Unl- 
vsTslty.  But  the  deadline  was  almost  upon 
him.  We  were  able  to  reduce  the  normal  dls- 
ebarge  process  from  seven  months  to  two 
weeks. 

Sometimes  soldiers  are  slow  to  write  home, 
or  perhaps  are  engaged  In  combat  and  can 
not.  Anxious  parenu  have  written.  Generally 
we  have  been  able  to  get  word  from  the  De- 
jartment  of  Defense  and  assurance  back  to 
Oe  parents  in  24  hours  that  their  son  Is  aU 
ngnt'. 

These  past  12  months,  my  first  as  a  United 
states  Senator,  have  been  the  most  fulfUllng 
^n^  Ufe.  I  am  sending  you  this  year-end 
repori  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  high- 
Ughts  of  the  year  Just  past,  and  our  hopes 
for  the  year  ahead.  ^^ 

DsAB  Peiends:  So  often  during  those  many 
long  months  last  year,  when  my  family  and 
I  criss-crossed  nilnoU,  people  would  My  to 

^il^Z>^^''  '°'^"'  ""  """^  ^°"  ^'^  *° 

We  haven't. 

h,S!!.^!?*  *■  ■"  endlessly  exciting  and 

S^Z?  L"^  ^"'"^K  place  for  a  fresh- 

-  ?»^'»lt«l  States  Senator.  One  U  suddenly 

WtStftl  "**°^'»'    ^'  legislators   and   con- 

nequently  I  must  remind  my  supporters  and 
rtaff  that  It  U  the  office  more  tlSn  the  man 
w«t  attracts  the  attenUon. 

r^fliil  °*^°''  **»^^*  P«>PI«  ^e  «rve. 
cW^o^f  *  J^"  '°  Washington  draws  to  a 

««^ld  and  new-whose   Interest  and 
«»«>uragement  has  meant  so  much 
^e  year  has  been  f uU  of  challenges  and 
"*Md8.  Most  rewarding  has  been  the  op- 
g^S^ty  Jo  I»elP  the  tens  of  thousands  of 

t^  Zl  ^  aU  of  our  campaign  pledges 
L?,f^'"^y  ^^^  to  have  playS  a 
mt  to  making  home  ownership  for  tow- 
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or 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  DOLR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  the  bill  HH.  12555,  not  only 
because  it  increases  the  rate  of 
non-service-connected  pensions,  but  also 
because  it  increases  the  overall  maxl- 
nnmi  income  limitations. 

This  bill  protects  every  veteran,  widow, 
and  child  receiving  monthly  VA  pension 
benefits  against  reduction  or  termina- 
tion of  such  benefits  that  might  result 
from  the  social  security  increase  passed 
by  Congress  earlier  in  the  week. 

During  the  opening  days  of  the  90th 
Congress,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  3952, 
to  rectify  an  injustice  affecting  many[ 
many  veterans  whose  pensions  were  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  the  modest  social 
security  increase  voted  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  most  instances  these 
veterans  received  a  social  security  an- 
nuity which  placed  them  slightly  under 
one  of  the  income  limits  estabUshed  by 
law  for  entitlement  to  a  certain  rate  of 
pension.  When  the  social  security  In- 
crease, though  slight,  was  approved  it 
was  sufficient  to  put  the  veteran  in  a 
higher  income  bracket,  thus  reducing  or 
terminating  his  payments.  Though  the 
amount  varied  with  the  individual  case  I 
understand  that  each  of  the  more  than 
29,000  veterans  concerned  lost  consider- 
ably more  in  pension  than  he  gained  in 
social  security. 

H.R.  12555,  fortunately,  insures  that 
there  will  be  no  repetition  of  the  Inci- 
dents referred  to  where  veterans  lost  in- 
come by  the  increase  voted  by  Congress 
in  social  security. 

The  biU  contains  several  additional  de- 
sirabl  features.  It  increases  the  maximum 
Income  limitations  of  all  pension  laws 
the  so-called  old  law  as  well  as  the  new' 
law,  by  $200.  It  relates  the  amount  of 
pension  payments  more  closely  to  fi- 
nancial need.  It  increases  the  monthly 
rate  of  pension  for  more  than  1  million 
veterans,  widows,  and  children.  It  ex- 
tends eligibility  for  pension  to  approxi- 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

OF   ITTAR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 
Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  unlike  the 
majority  of  my  constituents  who  Jiave 
written  or  talked  to  me  on  the  subject 
I  am  not  opposed  to  the  continuance  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  aijd  I  must 
trust  to  their  fairness  to  realize  that  I 
have  given  great  study  to  this  subject 
and  believe  that  our  decision  as  to 
whether  to  continue  to  extend  military 
and  economic  aid  on  a  reduced  and  Im- 
proved basis  Is  of  such  overriding  Im- 
portance that  I  must  be  guided  by  the 
hard  evidence  as  I  see  it. 

It  Is  gratifying  that  the  other  body 
has  substantially  accepted  the  lower 
figure  which  the  House  has  insisted 
upon.  The  original  House-approved  ap- 
propriation of  approximately  $2.2  billion 
must  be  contrasted  against  the  Senate 
figure  of  approximately  $2.7  billion.  The 
conferees  first  returned  with  a  figure  of 
approximately  $2.3  billion.  I  supported 
yesterday's  motion  to  recommit  even 
that  lowered  figure  for  further  reduc- 
tion, and  as  a  result  we  are  now  at  work- 
able rockbottom  with  a  figure  reduced 
below  $2.3  billion.  This  includes  such 
items  as  $600  million  in  supporting  as- 
sistance to  Vietnam  and  $400  million  In 
military  aid  to  countries  supporting  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  other  body  should  know  that 
there  are  those  of  ois  who  have  voted 
for  the  continuance  of  the  program  who 
will  reverse  our  position  and  vote  against 
this  appropriation  if,  when  it  returns  to 
the  Senate,  a  figure  arbitrarily  higher 
than  the  conference  figure  is  demanded 
by  that  body.  The  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion must  be  cut  as  a  result  of  the  fiscal 
problem  which  we  face  even  as  we  make 
it  more  effective  and  more  efficient. 

In  voting  for  this  legislation  today  I 
do  so  because  I  believe  it  Is  good  eco- 
nomics and  a  good  business  practice  to 
make  prudent  Investments  to  expand 
and  protect  a  market.  Just  a&  a  financial 
institution  Invests  to  develop  a  market 
not  always  with  the  best  results,- so  must 
the  United  States  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  accept  this  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship If  we  are  to  remain  free.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  no  freedom  in  isolation. 

In  passing  the  authorization  measure 
we  made  continuing  improvements  in  the 
program  and  red  flags  have  been  posted 
at  every  spot  where  waste  or  misuse  has 
been  claimed.  Each  of  us  can  cite  flagrant 
examples  of  misuse  of  some  funds  In  the 
past,  but  the  country  should  not  believe 
there  Is  not  the  sharpest  concern  over 
that  misuse,  or  tiiat  this  Congress  and 
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the  committees  which  consider  the  bill 
are  not  armed  and  ready  in  the  search- 
and-destroy  methods  used  to  eliminate 
the  misuses  and  wastes  which  occur.  It 
should  further  be  noted  here  that  the 
conference  committee  has  come  back 
with  the  finding  that  the  appropriation 
for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
AID  agency  should  be  cut  even  under 
the  House  flgvu-e. 

Overall,  this  conference  report  repre- 
sents a  decrease  in  appropriation  under 
last  year,  and  a  decrease  of  nearly  $1 
bUllon  under  the  President's  request.  The 
program  is  thus  financed  at  the  lowest 
figxire  since  its  inception  in  1946,  which 
Is  appropriate  considering  the  fiscal 
problems  oonfronting  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  enabled  to 
continue  military  aid,  supporting  assist- 
ance and  the  economic  development  in- 
vestment vital  to  our  safety,  as  the  na- 
tion carrying  the  major  responsibility 
of  retaining  on  this  earth,  havens  where 
men  can  remain  free. 
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PresidcBt  Johnson  Transforms  Sorplns 
Federal  Lands  Into  Model  Commani- 
tie> 


EXTENSION  OF  RBIifARKS 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TKZAB 
IN  TBE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Decemher  15. 1967 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  is  proud  to  be  one  of  the 
first  cities  chosen  by  the  Government  for 
Its  imaginative  program  to  use  surplus 
Federal  lands  and  facilities  for  model 
balanced  communities. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  Au- 
giist,  this  is  an  effort  to  create  balanced 
communities  through  construction  of 
housing  at  all  income  levels  and  develop- 
ment of  job  opportunities  on  land  and 
using  facilities  surplus  to  Government 
needs. 

The  new  San  Antonio  community  will 
be  located  on  surplus  acreage  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston.  It  will  eventually  house 
some  4,500  citizens — mainly  low-income 
families.  In  addition,  there  will  be  de- 
veloped a  light  industry  center  which 
could  provide  training  facilities  for 
many  of  the  residents. 

When  the  President  announced  some 
months  ago  that  he  was  asking  the  full 
cooperation  of  business  in  his  effort  to 
rebuild  America,  his  proposal  was  just 
an  Ideal  until  hundreds  of  major  Insur- 
ance companies  said  they  would  go  into 
the  ghettoes  with  a  billion  dollars  in  new 
housing  funds. 

And  when  the  President  ordered  a 
nationwide  study  of  Federal  siuplus 
lands  for  possible  residential  and  indus- 
trial use.  that  was  still  an  ideal. 

But.  today,  Washington,  D.C.,  San 
Antonio,  and  Atlanta  are  moving  for- 
ward to  transform  surplus  Federal  facili- 
ties into  new  communities.  Another  48 
cities  are  being  surveyed.  The  result  may 
well  be  a  series  of  new  balanced  com- 
munities across  the  country. 


Every  day  we  can  see  why  Lsmdon 
Johnson  of  tiie  Southwest  is  being  de- 
scribed rightfully  as  the  urban  President 
of  the  20th  dentury. 

With  consent  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  White  Hiuse  news  release  designat- 
ing San  Antonio  and  Atlanta  as  the  sites 
for  two  new  Inlanced  communities: 

The  White  Eotise  today  announced  plans 
to  transform  surplus  Federal  land  into  model 
communities  in  two  cities — Atlanta  and  San 
Antonio. 

The  plans  w^re  a  f  lurther  step  in  a  program 
launched  by  Bresldent  Johnson  last  August 
to  convert  Idle  military  and  other  surplus 
Federal  properties  into  vital  and  useful  com- 
munity resources. 

At  that  tlm4  the  Nation's  Capital  City  be- 
came the  site  of  the  first  pilot  project. 

The  selectloti  of  Atlanta  and  San  Antonio 
was  based  on  a^  extensive  survey  by  a  special 
Cabinet-level  task  force  created  by  the  Presi- 
dent. ' 

The  new  c<)mmvmlty  in  Atlanta  will  be 
located  on  a  95-acTe  siu-plus  Department  of 
Justice  tract.  The  property  Is  adjacent  to  the 
Thomasvine  Urban  Renewal  Project  and  near 
the  Atlanta  t^uslnees  district.  When  com- 
pleted ttie  cbmmunlty  will  Include  400 
hoiislng  unltsi  for  poor  and  middle  Income 
famlUes,  p>ark|ands,  schools  and  a  light  In- 
dustrial area. 

The  new  Sad  Antonio  community  wlU  be 
located  on  20D  surplus  acres  at  Port  Sam 
Houston.  Moral  than  4500  citizens  mainly  low- 
income  famlliie,  will  be  boused  on  tbe  site. 
Job  opportunities  for  the  unemployed  will  be 
provided  through  special  training  programs 
and  a  Ugnt  manufacturing  c«nter. 

In  San  Antonio  and  Atlanta,  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Oovermnent  worked 
closely  with  state  and  local  ofBcials  in  de- 
veloping these  plans. 

The  President  made  the  following  state- 
ment Ln  connection  with  the  announcement: 

"The  property  of  the  Federal  Qovemment 
belongs  to  all  <tf  the  people. 

"Wherever  possible,  surplus  land  should  be 
turned  to  thelt  benefit. 

"The  Federal  Gtovemment  wlU  cooperate 
fully  with  prlvkte  enterprise  and  state  and  lo- 
cal govemmei|t  to  transform  these  siuplus 
and  idle  land4  into  new  communities. 

"The  American  people,  I  believe,  want  to 
see  govemmeat  and  {Mlvate  enteri>rise  join 
together  to  bUlld  decent  homes  for  citizens 
who  have  never  known  their  comfort,  and  to 
provide  new  training  opptortunltles  for  those 
who  want  to  linprove  their  lives. 

"The  projects  in  Atlanta  and  San  Antonio 
are  directed  t«  tboee  goals.  We  hope  In  the 
months  abeadi  to  see  more  omnmunltleB  for 
the  people  ta^e  shape  on  surplus  Federal 
land." 

The  special  Presldenfial  Task  Force  on  the 
Use  of  Surpli*  Property  is  headed  by  OSA 
Administrator  Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr.,  and  in- 
cludes Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara;  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Robert  C.  Weaver;  and 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 

This  Task  Force  is  now  contln\ilng  Its  sur- 
veys for  prospective  new  community  altes  on 
Federal  surplus  land  in  48  cities  across  the 
Nation. 


limitation  pro\lsions  for  veterans  and 
widows  of  veterans  receiving  non-sery. 
ice-connected  aisabillty  pensions.  TWa 
legislation  is  needed.  The  earnings  limi- 
tatlons  have  been  liberalized  for  reclpl- 
ents  of  social  security  benefits.  Our  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  should  have 
similar  consideration. 

This  bill  increases  the  rates  of  pen- 
sions and  protects  individuals  who  have 
increased  income  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  social  security  amend- 
ments. It  increases  the  number  of  income 
levels  making  adjustments  for  each  $loo 
change  in  inc()me  level  instead  of  the 
much  wider  braickets  existing  under  pres- 
ent law.  Both  social  security  benefits  and 
veterans-  benefits  have  been  increased  in 
this  Congress.  The  sad  result,  if  we  did 
not  increase  the  income  limitation, 
would  be  that  thousands  of  pensionera 
would  actually  receive  less  Instead  of 
more.  It  does  not  make  sense  for  a  vet- 
eran to  receive  a  raise  or  a  social  security 
increase,  only  to  lose  twice  that  amount, 
or  even  more,  1^  his  veterans  pensloa 

HJl.  12555  dreates  a  new  method  of 
pajmient  based  on  $100  increments  so 
that  in  the  f  utnre  when  a  veteran  gets  a 
raise  in  income  from  any  source,  it  will 
have  only  a  mliilmum  effect  on  his  pen- 
sion payment.  It  becomes  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  and  in  the  meantime,  there 
are  provisions  In  the  bill  to  protect  all 
pensioners  thr6ugh  1968  and  social  se- 
curity recipients  are  given  protection 
while  getting  the  new  system  Installed 
and  putting  It  |nto  effect.  Income  limits 
are  raised  so  a  Veteran  will  not  go  off  the 
pension  system  solely  as  a  result  of  his 
raise  in  social  s^urity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  acted  promptly  to 
bring  this  bill  *to  the  House  for  a  vote 
before  adjournment  of  this  sessloa  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill  and  I  urge  my  co- 
leagues  to  do  likewise. 


HJl.  12555 


SPEECH 

HON.  Jacob  H.  gilbert 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridali.  December  15. 1967 

Mr.  QILBHRT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
support  HJl.  12555,  to  amend  the  income 
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Summary  of  Adivitiet  of  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armet^  Services,  90th  Congress, 
First  Sessioni 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 


IN  THE  SENATI 


^r  ICONTAKA 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  December  15. 1967 
Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  summary  of  activities  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, reported  hgr  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  Richard  B.  Russell, 
chairman  of  tie  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f ollc^ws  : 

SuuMAKT  or  ActrvrriKS  or  Senate  Comidt- 

TEB     ON    AEMZS     SeSVICXS,     DOTH     CONOISS. 

Fissr  Session  . 

ixoTSLhTion 

Pi.  90-6  (8.  6M) :  Supplemental  1987  bti- 
thorlzatlon  for  liie  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missUes,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  research. 


development,  test,  and  evaluation  and  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  these  pur- 
poses in  the  amount  of  $4,548,200,000. 

Pli.  90-23  (8.  «6«)  :  Autborlaing  appro- 
priations during  fiscal  year  1968  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  for 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  these  pur- 
poses m  the  amount  of  $21,168,032,000. 

Pi.  90-110  (HJl.  11722) :  MlUtary  Con- 
struction Authorization. 

Authorizes  military  construction  and  pro- 
vides authorization  for  housing  construction 
and  maintenance  In  the  amount  of  $2,303,- 
392,000.  This  amount  also  Included  $27,000.- 
000  for  homeowneTB'  assistance. 

Pi.  90-40  (S.  1432) :  Mmtary  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1007. 

Amends  and  extends  the  authority  to  m- 
duct  persons  into  the  Armed  Forces  and  ex- 
tends (1)  the  authority  to  issue  Selective 
Service  calls  for  physicians  and  dentists;  (2) 
the  suspension  of  permanent  limitation  on 
the  active  duty  strength  of  the  Armed 
rorcet;  (3)  tb*  authority  to  pay  quarters  al- 
lowances to  enlisted  members  of  tbe  Armed 
VoKea  in  the  lower  pay  grades;  and  (4)  the 
authority  for  special  pay  to  physicians, 
dentists,  and  veterinarians. 

Pi.  00-168:  (HJl.  2,  title  I) :  Reserve  Forces 
Bill  of  Rights  and  Vitalizatlon  Act. 

Provides  for  the  Improved  administration 
and  equipping  of  the  Reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  for  the  annual  ee- 
tabUshment  by  law  of  the  personnel  strength 
of  tbe  Selected  Reserve. 

Pi.  go-  (H.R.  13510) :  UnUormsd  Serv- 
ices Pay  Act  of  1967. 

(1)  Increases  the  basic  pay  for  all  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  by  6.6%  effective 
Oetober  1,  1967.  (2)  Increases  allowances  for 
dependents  of  enlisted  personnel  in  the  lower 
pay  grades.  (3)  Provides  authority  for  pay- 
ment of  quarters  allowances  and  dislocation 
allowances  to  bachelors  upon  a  permanent 
ebange  of  sUtlon.-  (4)  Provides  a  special 
basic  pay  for  senior  non-oonunlssloned  officer 
la  each  miUtary  service.  (6)  Provides  per- 
missive authority  for  the  payment  of  con- 
tinuation pay  to  certain  physicians  and  den- 
tists of  the  uniformed  services.  (6)  Refines 
the  formula  for  computing  increases  in  the 
reUred  pay  of  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  (7)  Authorizes  auto- 
matic Increases  for  members  of  the  armed 
services  equivalent  to  tboee  that  may  be 
granted  civUlan  employees  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, unless  different  military  pay  in- 
creases are  approved  under  later  legislation 
Pi.  90-130  (H.R.  6894)  :  Removes  restric- 
tions on  the  careers  of  women  officers  of  the 
■nned  forces. 

Pi.  00-126  (HJl.  4003) :  Amends  the  act 
providing  for  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Increases  from  $12  million  to  $17  mUUon 
tns  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  In 
any  fiscal  year  for  economic  and  social  pro- 
grams in  the  Ryukyu  Islands  that  are  ao- 
proved  by  the  President. 

Pi.  90-179  (H.R.  12910):  Establishes  a 
'ivagt  Advocate  General's  Corps  In  the  Navy. 

.J*-^-,^°-  (HJt.  6167) :  Extension  of  Naval 
vessel  loans. 

Authorizes  extension  of  existing  loans  of 
•  vessels  of  the  destroyer,  destroyer  escort, 
•no  submarine  types  to  ten  different  coun- 

On?.,^**  ^V  ^°^^  '^  *^°  destroyers  to  the 
Owermnent  of  Korea  and  one  dwtroyer  to 
the  Republic  of  China. 

Pl^  90-122  (HJl.  4772) :  Authorizes  the 
8e«etari^  of  the  mlUtary  departments  to 
JJ«  allotments  in  the  uniformed  services 


P.L.  90-135  (S.  223) :  Alaska  Ownmtmlca- 
tlons  Disposal  Act. 

Authorizes  the  disposal  of  government- 
owned  long-line  communication  facmtlee  In 
the  state  of  Alaska. 

Pi.  90-151  (H.R.  6784) :  AutbOTlne  the 
dlspoeal  of  molybdenum  trtrnx  the  national 
stockpile. 

Pi.  00-162  (HJl.  6787):  Authorizes  the 
disposal  of  rare  earth  minerals  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
Pi.  00-163  (HJR.  6788):  Authorizes  the 
dlspoeal  of  bismuth  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpUe 

Pi.  90-119  (HJR.  11767) :  Land  retiocMBlon 
to  the  state  of  California. 

Authorizes  adjiistment  of  the  legislaUve 
JurlsdlcUon  exercised  by  tbe  United  States 
over  lands  consUtutlng  the  UJB  Naval  sta- 
tion at  Long  Beach,  California 

Pi.  00-166  (S.  2412,  S.  2428) :  Land  ex- 
change with  sUte  of  Washington. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
convey  certain  lands  In  the  counOee  of 
Taklnoa  and  KltUtas.  Washington,  to  tbe 
state  in  exchange  for  certain  other  lands. 

(S.  820) :  land  restriction  release  In  North 
Carolina. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
release  certain  use  restrictions  on  a  tract  of 
land  at  Camp  Butner,  North  Carolina,  In  or- 
der that  a  water  supply  lake  may  be  created. 
Pi.  OO-  (HJl.  10242) :  Increasing  grade 
authorizations  for  medical  officers. 

Permits  the  secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments under  regulations  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defence,  to  establish  a  more 
liberal  promoUon  system  for  medical  officers 
and  to  provide  more  uniformity  In  the  career 
opportuniues  avaUable  to  nxedical  officers  in 
the  different  armed  forces. 

Pi.  OCX-  (H.B.  8647) :  Simplifying  laws 
relating  to  personnel  administration. 

Attempts  to  simpUfy  and  make  uniform  a 
variety  of  personnel  administration  Uwb  ap- 
pucable  to  the  armed  forces  and  to  eliminate 
unjustiflable  differences  in  personnel  admin- 
istratlon  practices. 

Pi.  00-  (HJl.  3982) :  Increasing  allow- 
ances  for  transportation  of  hoxise  trailers 

Increases  from  51  cents  per  mile  to  74  cents 
per  mile  payable  tor  transporting  house 
trailers  owned  by  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
■ervlces  when  the  government  makes  ar- 
rangemente  by  commercial  means  for  such 
transportation. 

Pi.  90-  (HJl.  1341) :  Additional  accumu- 
lauon  of  leave  in  certain  foreign  areas 

Would  aUow  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
to  accumulate  more  than  60  days  of  leave  If 
the  member  has  served  more  t.tiaT,  120  days 
In  a  foreign  area  where  there  is  hostUe  ac- 
tivity. 

V  fj^  £*^  ^°-®-  *^«*)  ■  Storage  of  house- 
hold effects  of  a  member  of  the  unUormed 
services  who  U  In  a  missing  status. 

Authorizes  the  secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment to  increase  from  180  days  to  one 
year  or  longer  if  JusUfled  the  maximum  pe- 
riod in  which  the  government  will  pay  for  the 
storage  of  the  household  effects  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  vmiformed  services  who  Is  in  a 
missing  status. 

(8.  793)  Land  conveyance  Redstone  Arse- 
nal, Alabama. 

Would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  convey  approximately  35  acres  of  land  to 
the  Alabama  State  Science  Exhibit  Commis- 
sion on  the  condition  that  the  land  be  used 
as  a  permanent  site  for  displaying  suitable 
public  exhibits  of  United  States  weaponry  de- 
velopments of  the  NaUonal  Aeronautics  'and 
Space  Admlnlstratton.  and  space-oriented  ex- 
hibits of  other  departmento  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

(S.  108):  Land  restriction  release,  Ken- 
nebec Arsenal,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Army 
to  convey  to  the  State  of  Maine  aU  the 
right,    UOe,    and    interests    of    the    United 
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States  as  resCTved  in  a  conveyance  of  the 
Kennebec  Arsenal  property  to  the  sUte 
under  tbe  Act  ot  March  $,  1006. 

(S.  1036) :  Prohibiting  coercion  in  the 
BOliclaUon  o<  charitable  contributions  and 
purchase  of  government  securltlee. 

Subjects  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
who  coerces  or  attempts  to  coerce  another 
memlXT  of  the  armed  forcea  to  eercure  a 
charitable  contribution  or  the  purchase  of 
government  securities  to  an  dSense  imder 
the  umform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 

(S.  1216)  :  Homeowners  assistance. 

Proposes  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1067  for  assistance  to  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  and  civilian  em- 
ployees to  reduce  their  losses  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  their  homes  when  military  instal- 
lations are  dosed. 

(S.  2634) :  United  States  Court  of  MlUtary 
Appeals. 

Changes  the  name  of  the  Coxirt  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  to  the  United  States  Coiirt  erf 
Military  AppeaU  and  declares  that  this  Court 
Is  established  under  Article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

NOICXNATIOKS 

Considered  62,924  military  nominations. 
Eight  Committee  meetings  were  schedtUed 
for  the  consideration  of  civilian  and  mm- 
tary nominations  to  mi  statutory  offices  in- 
volving personal  appearances  by  the  nomi- 
nees before  the  Committee. 

suBcoiiMnTEE  Acnvrnxs 
Preparedness  investigating  subcommittee 
Continued  and   Intensive  examination  of 
subjects  related  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Held  23  formal  meetings  and  hearings  on 
the  air  war  against  North  Vietnam,  military 
pUot  training,  the  Army's  rifle  prociirement 
and  distribution  program,  requirements  and 
Inventories,  and  worldwide  mlUtary  commit- 
ments. AU  thes^  hearings  except  the  study 
of  our  worldwide  military  commitments  re- 
sulted Ui  the  issuance  of  formal  reports  con- 
taining findings  and  recommendations. 

Issued  addlUonal  reports  on  (1)  The  VS 
Army  in  Vietnam,  (2)  U.S.  Air  Force  TVstical 
Air  Operations  in  Southeast  Asia,  (3 )  Airlift 
and  Sealift  to  South  Vietnam,  (4)  The 
Enemy  Threat,  Free  World  Forces,  the  Revo- 
lutionary Development  Program!  and  the 
Economy  of  South  Vietnam,  and  (6)  UjS 
Navy  and  U-S.  Marine  Corps  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Continued  surveUlance  and  monitoring  of 
the  safeguards  prescribed  in  connection  with 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

Received  and  disposed  of  hundreds  of  In- 
qulries  and  complalnto  of  a  miscellaneous 
nature  relating  to  the  national  defense  and 
military  preparedness. 

Central   Intelligence   Agency   Subcommittee 

Exercised  legislative  review  over  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  the  poUcles  and 
programs  being  carried  out  by  that  Agency 
under  the  National  Security  Act  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Act  ot  1940. 

National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  Subcommittee 

Considered  and  favorably  reported  bills 
authorizing  the  disposal  of  bismuth,  ofolyb- 
denum.  and  rare  earths  from  the  naUonal 
and  supplemental  stockpiles. 

Effected  consultation  for  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  with  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  on  contracts  affecting  Naval  petro- 
leum  reserves. 

status  of  Forces  Subcommittee 
Conducted  hearings  and  issued  report  on 
that   part   of   the    NATO   Status    of   Forces 
Treaty  relating  to  criminal  Juriscfictlon  not 
waived  by  host  countries  in  which  United 
States  forces  are  stationed.' 
Officer  Grade  Limitations  Subcommittee 
Considered  reports  submitted  by  mmtary 
departments  on  officer  grade  distribution. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARBB 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

ow  oomracncoT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVZS 

Friday.  December  15. 1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  1ST.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
December  15.  while  the  Congress  was 
completing  its  business  for  1967.  Pope 
Paul  was  maUng  his  call  for  a  "Day  of 
Peace"  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year 
1968.  It  seems  fitting  tliat  after  a  year  of 
strife  and  world  crisis,  the  Pope  should 
take  the  occasion  of  the  new  year  to  • 
seek  from  all  wise  men  a  renewed  effort 
in  finding  peace. 

In  his  message,  the  Pope  stresses  that 
"peace  is  not  padflsm,"  it  is  rather  the 
protector  of  the  most  universal  values  of 
life:  truth,  justice,  freedom,  and  love. 

In  asking  that  we  work  for  peace.  Pope 
Paul  also  takes  care  to  warn  of  the  pit- 
falls into  which  good  and  earnest  men 
seeking  peace  might  stumble.  The  Pope 
pointa  out: 

Peace  caimot  be  based  on  a  false  rhetoric 
of  words,  which  are  welcomed  because  they 
answer  to  the  deep,  genuine  aspirations  of 
bumanlty,  but  which  can  also  serve,  and 
unfortunately  have  sometimes  served,  to 
hide  the  lack  of  true  spirit  and  of  real  in- 
tentlons  for  peace,  U  not  Indeed  to  mask 
sentiments  and  actions  of  oppression  and 
party  interests. 

The  offldal  English  text  of  Pope  Paul's 
call  for  the  observance  of  a  "Day  of 
Peace"  follows: 

A   "DAT   OF  Psack" 

We  address  ourselves  to  all  men  of  good- 
will to  exhort  them  to  celebrate  "the  Day 
of  Peace,"  throughout  the  world,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year,  Jan.  1,  1968.  It  is  our  desire 
that  then,  every  year,  this  commemoration 
be  repeated  as  a  hope  and  as  a  promise,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  calendar  which  meas- 
ures and  outlines  the  path  of  human  life  in 
time,  that  peace  with  Its  just  and  beneficent 
equlUbrlum  may  dominate  the  devolpment 
of  events  to  come. 

We  think  that  this  proposal  Interprets  the 
aspirations  of  peoples,  of  their  governments, 
of  International  organisms  which  strive  to 
preserve  peace  In  the  world,  of  those  religious 
Institutions  so  Interested  In  the  promotion 
of  peace,  of  culttiral,  political  and  social 
movements  which  make  peace  their  Ideals 
of  youth,  whose  perspicacity  regarding  the 
new  paths  of  civilization,  dutifully  oriented 
toward  Its  peaceful  developments  Is  more 
lively:  of  wise  men  who  see  how  much,  to- 
day, peace  Is  both  necessary  and  threatened. 

^  NOT    RCI.USIVXLT    CATHOLIC 

The  proposal  to  dedicate  to  peace  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year  is  not  Intended,  there- 
fore, as  exclusively  ours,  religious,  that  Is, 
Catholic. 

It  would  hope  to  have  the  adherence  of 
all  the  true  friends  of  peace,  as  if  it  were 
their  own  Initiative,  to  be  expressed  In  a  free 
manner,  congenial  to  the  particular  charac- 
ter of  those  who  are  aware  of  how  beautiful 
and  how  Important  Is  the  harmony  of  all 
voices  In  the  world  for  the  exaltation  of  this 
primary  good,  which  Is  peace,  in  the  varied 
concert  of  modem  'humanity. 

The  CathoUc  Church,  with  the  intention 
of  service  and  ot  exam^e,  stmiHy  wishes  to 
"launch  the  Idea,"  In  the  hope  that  It  may 
not  only  receive  the  widest  consent  of  the 
civilized  world,  but  that  such  an  Idea  may 
find  everywhere  numwous  promoters,  able 


and  capable  ff  Impressing  on  the  "Day  of 
Peace,"  to  be  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of 
every  new  yeaf ,  that  sincere  and  strong  char- 
acter at  conscious  humanity,  redeemed  from 
Its  sad  and  fatal  bellicose  conflicts,  which 
wUl  give  to  the  history  of  the  world  a  more 
l^PPy>  orderly  and  dvlllzed  development. 
thrxAts  to  pkacx  otttlinxo 

llie  Catholic  Church  will  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Its  chfdren  to  the  duty  of  observing 
•the  Day  erf  t^»ace"  with  the  religious  and 
mpral  expressions  of  the  Christian  faith,  but 
It  considers  It  its  duty  to  remind  all  those 
who  agree  oa  the  c^^Mrtunltlee  of  such  a 
"day,"  some  ^Ints  which  ought  to  charac- 
terize it. 

First  among  these  Is  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending peace  in  the  face  erf  dangers  which 
always  threaten  it;  the  danger  of  the  survival 
of  selfishness  In  the  relations  among  nations; 
the  danger  of  violence  into  which  some  popu- 
lations can  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  by 
desperation  at  not  having  their  right  to  life 
and  human  dignity  recognized  and  respected; 
the  danger,  today  tremendously  increased,  of 
recourse  to  ftlghtful  weapons  of  extermina- 
tion, which  SMne  nations  possess,  spending 
enormous  financial  means,  the  expenditure 
of  which  is  reason  for  painful  reflection  In 
the  presence  Of  the  grave  needs  which  hinder 
the  development  of  so  many  other  peoples, 
the  danger  of  believing  that  International 
controversies  pan  not  be  resolved  by  the  ways 
of  reason,  thkt  Is,  by  negotiations  founded 
on  law,  justtce,  and  equity,  but  only  by 
means  of  deterrent  and  murderous  forces.     - 

The  subjective  foundation  of  peace  Is  a 
new  spirit  w^lcb  must  animate  coexistence 
between  peoifles,  a  new  outlook  on  man,  his 
duties  and  hit  destiny. 

Much  progress  must  still  be  made  to  render 
this  outlook  -universal  and  effective;  a  new 
training  must  educate  the  new  generations 
to  reciprocal  respect  between  nations,  to 
brotherhood  between  peoples,  to  collabora- 
tion between  races,  with  a  view  also  to  their 
progress  and  development. 

WO^IJ>    GROUPS    SITPPOBTKD 

The  Interaattonal  organizations,  which 
have  been  set  up  for  this  purpose,  must  be 
supported  by  all,  become  better  known,  and 
be  provided  with  the  authority  and  means 
fit  for  their  great  mission.  The  "peace  day" 
must  honor  these  institutions  and  surround 
their  work  with  prestige,  with  confidence, 
and  with  tha|t  sense  of  expectation  that  will 
keep  alive  la  them  the  realization  of  their 
most  serious  responsibility,  and  keep  strong 
the  consciousness  of  the  charge  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  them. 

A  warning;  must  be  kept  In  mind.  Peace 
cannot  be  baaed  on  a  false  rhetoric  of  words, 
which  are  welcomed  because  they  answer  to 
the  deep,  getiuine  aspirations  of  himumlty, 
but  which  cam  also  serve,  and  unfortunately 
have  sometimes  served,  to  hide  the  lack  of 
true  spirit  atkd  of  real  intentions  for  peace, 
if  not  indeed  to  mask  sentiments  and  actions 
of  oppressioa  and  party  Interests.  Nor  can 
one  rightly  st>eak  of  peace  where  no  recogni- 
tion or  respect  is  given  to  its  solid  founda- 
tions: namely,  sincerity.  Justice  and  love  In 
the  relations  between  states,  and,  within  the 
limits  of  each  nation.  In  the  relations  of 
citizens  with  each  other  and  with  their  rul- 
ers; freedom  of  Individuals  and  of  peoples, 
in  all  Its  exaressions,  civic,  cultural,  moral, 
and  rellglotu 

i  ppbasancx  or  oaoxa 

Otherwise.  It  is  not  peace  which  will  exist — 
even  If,  peilchance,  oppression  is  able  to 
create  the  external  appearance  of  order  and 
legality — but!  an  unceasing  and  Insuppres- 
slble  growth;  of  revolt  and  war. 

It  Is,  therefore,  to  true  peace,  to  Just  and 
balanced  peace.  In  the  sincere  recognition  of 
the  human  person  and  of  the  independence 
of  the  Individual  nations,  that  we  invite  men 
of  wisdom  aad  strength  to  dedicate  this  day. 

According!  j.   In   conclualon,   it  is   to   be 
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hoped  that  thej  exaltation  of  the  Ideal  at 
peace  may  not  flavor  the  cowardice  of  thow 
who  fear  It  may  be  their  duty  to  give  their 
life  for  the  service  of  their  own  country  and 
of  their  own  brothers,  when  these  are  en- 
gaged in  the  detense  of  Justice  and  liberty, 
and  who  seek  oKily  a  flight  from  their  re- 
sponsibility, from  the  risks  that  are  neces- 
sarily Involved  in  the  accompllslunent  ot 
great  duties  and  generous  exploits. 

Peace  is  not  pacifism;  It  does  not  mask  » 
base  and  slothfiil  concept  of  life,  but  it  pro- 
claims the  biggeat  and  meet  universal  values 
of  life:  truth.  Justice,  freedom,  love. 

It  is  for  the  pix>tection  of  these  values  that 
we  place  them  beneath  the  banner  of  peace, 
and  that  we  Invite  men  and  nations  to  raise, 
at  the  davm  of  the  New  Year,  this  banner^ 
which  must  gu|de  the  ship  of  civllizatloti 
through  the  Inascapable  storms  of  history 
to  the  harbor  of  its  highest  destiny. 
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"Quo  VadUr  VHiither  America:  The  Re- 
pablican  Report  of  U.S.  Senator  Ever- 
ett McKinler  Dirkaen,  of  IlfinoU,  Mi- 
nority Leadcf  for  the  First  Session,  Mtk 
Congress 


EXTENS  ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

!  OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday i  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  DIRK^SI.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
most  critical  days  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  question  most  frequently  asked  by 
the  people  and,  Indeed,  by  many  of  their 
leaders,  was  "Quo  vadis?"  Where  are  we 
going?  How  tnuch  longer  this  fearful 
road?  What  next?  What  next? 

The  outcry  is  not  without  reason  te- 
day,  in  this  Ainerica  of  ours  and  through- 
out the  world.JAs  population  growth  con- 
tinues everywhere  almost  imabated,  u 
adequate  supplies  of  food  and  water  for 
these  added  millions  remain  uncertain, 
as  leadership  in  too  many  countries,  new- 
bom  or  old,  appears  lacking  in  both  vi- 
sion and  courage,  as  the  dreadful  clouds 
of  the  nucle^  age  affect  everyman'i 
spirit  and  thought,  we  may  well  ask,  as 
did  the  ancient  Romans,  "Quo  vadls?"  I 
dare  to  suggest,  however,  that  despite  the 
fearful  complexities  of  these  times  there 
is  yet  good  renson  for  hope  in  the  future 
if  we  will  but  screw  our  courage  to  the 
sticking  plac0,  face  these  realities  hon- 
estly and  unafraid  and  consider  clearly 
and  in  good  temper  what  we  now  must 
do  to  overcome  them. 

I.   Oli    THE    WORLD    BCEME 

In  Western!  Europe,  in  spite  of  its  re- 
markable economic  rebirth  since  World 
War  n,  there  is  growing  dismay  and  dis- 
trust as  to  -the  future.  The  structure  of 
NATO  is  weakening.  Prance,  under  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  strange  governance, 
seems  detenmned  to  thwart  every  pro- 
posal of  merit,  by  whomever  made.  The 
tension  betwefen  West  and  East  Germany 
continues  unabated  and  the  wall  grows 
higher  and  n^re  impenetrable.  The  fate 
of  the  Common  Market  remains  seriously 
in  doubt,  as  Prance  muddies  its  earlier 
promising  waters  and  keeps  Britain  from 
even  their  ed  te.  Further  south,  Spain  Is 


restive  and  now  contentious  over  Gibral- 
tar and  American  military  bases.  Italy 
faces  with  each  passing  month  the  con- 
tinual agitations  of  its  Communist  Party 
and  in  Greece  the  threat  of  civil  war,  or, 
at  best,  of  heavyhanded  dictatorship  of 
the  generals,  makes  doubtful  her  stability 
and  vitality  for  many  months  to  come. 

Because,  in  our  view,  we  must  never  for 
a  moment  give  to  Western  Europe  other 
than  the  highest  of  priorities  in  our  for- 
eign policy  considerations  and  decisions. 
Its  highly  disturbed  state  alarms  us.  for 
we  fail  to  see  in  this  administration's 
policies,  practices,  and  philosophy  any 
hope  of  solution  for  it. 

In  the  Middle  East,  Iran  stands  in 
growing  strength,  sufficiently  so  as  to 
have  been  able  In  recent  weeks  to  re- 
quire no  longer  that  economic  aid  from 
us  which  for  many  years  she  received 
But  her  neighbor,  Turkey,  is  again  em- 
broUed  with  Greece  over  Cyprus  and  the 
uncertain  truce  of  the  moment  between 
them  is  far  from  reassuring.  In  Israel 
we  have  hoped  for  months  for  the  imple- 
mentation by  this  administration  of  the 
atomic  desallnlzatlon  plan  placed  before 
it.  some  time  ago  by  Americans  of  un- 
questioned ability  and  patriotic  purpose 
and  overwhemingly  endorsed  by  Republi- 
ODs  in  Congress  and  across  the  Nation 
We  are  now  informed  by  the  Department 
rfState  that  this  extraordinary  project- 
whlch  might  weU  change  the  entire  at- 
mo«>here    in    the    eastern    Medlterra- 
o«»n — is  "not  politically  feasible  "  This 
we  cannot  believe.  The  proposal  repre- 
sents a  thoughtful,  practical  Instrument 
tor  peace  without  parallel  in  recent  years. 
B  might   well   provide    the   means   of 
adile^ng  political  and  economic  stabU- 
^ta  that  grievously  troubled  part  of  the 
world.  Contrary  to  those  State  Depart- 
mat  nay-sayers.  who.  not  for  the  first 
ttne.  seem  remote  from  reality,  we  urge 
tte  retrieval  and  adoption  of  that  pro- 
posal and  ts  implementation  at  the  eari- 
xn  possible  moment. 

And  in  Vietnam.  America's  stake  be- 

SSS^t  Z^J  ^Jr'^r  *^  °"  casualties 
"ount  dally    the  skyrocketing  costs  of 

Mty  of  the  war  among  our  people  in- 
tMes  hourly  and  there  is  UtOe  evl- 
J;^^n  to  hope  for  victory  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

And  as  America's  expenditure  of  blood 
ttd  of  treasure  continues  unabated,  the 
Oommunlst^red  and  yellow-^jon^pSe 
without  respite  to  undermine  us  at  home 
»d  abroad,  to  do  all  that  may  yet  S 
J^ve.  achieve  their  domlniS  of^S 
ttd  the  destruction  of  free  America. 

Quo  vadJs?"  Well  might  we  ask-not 
Wth  Just  the  intensity  of  recent  years 
Ko  nT'  ^"^'^bteous  anger.  F^r  tSS 

tSit^v  n^H  '''  ^^'  °°  P^°°^  Of 
dK»  ■  "V  ^^^  '°^  'he  better  in  the 
wjjles    of    this    admlnlstraUon.    -^e 

S£?  %^1    ^Z^  *^  ^  h*^e  restored 

Sih^«?  ♦'^'^!?'  '^^'^  «  people 
wn«h.  that  strength  of  purpose  and  oer- 

5«^ce  that  alone  can^SSJ^  ^. 

2»*Sl^°;  °'  ^^  ««^d  trust 
«d»t^i^*v^.,**  *  government 
"w  »  people  In  the  eatimate  of  mankind. 


n.   ACBOB8   THX   OOTTNTmT 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  at 
the  beginning  of  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  identified  this  as  "a 
time  of  testing  for  our  Nation."  And  so 
it  is.  perhaps  as  never  before  in  all  our 
history.  For  to  the  problems  and  perils 
we  face  about  the  world,  most  particu- 
larly those  spawned  by  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, there  have  now  been  added  those 
of  civil  violence,  unprecedented  racial 
tension,  mounting  crime,  escalating  in- 
flation, and  overpowering  growth  and 
expenditures  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  make  ever-higher  taxes  in- 
evitable if  they  are  not  both  brought  up 
short. 

The  harsh  statistics  in  support  of  these 
glaring  facts  are  plain. 

cmna  anb  violence  ' 

Riots  have  shaken  137  different  cities 
and  towns  in  our  country  in  the  last  33 
months.  In  70  of  these.  120  persons  in- 
cluding 12  police  officers,  were  slain. 
3,623  other  persons  injured;  28,932  were 
arrested;  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
in  property  damage  resulted;  an  esti- 
mated half  a  billion  dollars  of  economic 
loss  was  sustained.  And  in  this  past  year 
alone,  there  have  been  more  than  200 
civil  disorders  in  as  many  cities  and  on 
coUege  campuses.  Such  statistics  contain 
the  seeds  of  revolution,  in  the  eyes  of 
many  Americans,  and  the  present 
vacuum  of  leadership  faUs  to  hearten  us 
as  to  the  future. 

When  an  American  family  feels  it  can- 
not safely  walk  its  neighborhood  streets 
after  dark— when  this  is  especially  true 
in  the  Nation's  very  Capital— then  crime 
has  indeed  become  a  specter  of  fearful 
proportions.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
v^gation  reports  aU  too  reliably  that 
whereas  our  population  has  increased  In 
size  but  10  percent  since  1960,  our  nation- 
al crime  rate  has  gone  up  CT  percent— 
with  an  annual  tacrease  of  15  percent 
accurately   predictable   this   very   year 
Add  to  this  what  might  be  caUed  the 
quiet  crime— the  dreadfully  quiet  crime 
--of  the  organized  underworld,  whether 
of  native  or  of  foreign  descent,  which 
use  an  unseen  vampire  sucks  the  eco- 
nomic blood  of  the  Nation's  citizens  in 
countless  daily  ways.  This  underworld 
of  quiet  crime  is  one  with  which  this  ad- 
ministration seems  whoUy  incapable  of 
dealing,  for  its  depredations  and  its  defl- 

■f^**^»°'    ^^    *"**    authority    increase 
steadily. 

How  does  the  housewife  spell  "infla- 
tion"? By  the  way  in  which  her  weekly 
budget  is  drained  hacreasingly  by  higher 
Prices  of  what  she  buys  at  the  market 
How  does  the  wage  earner  speU  "infla- 
uon"?  By  the  increasingly  painful  real- 
ization that  what  he  brings  home  in  a 
paycheck,  even  after  a  raise,  just  wiU 
not  ntKset  his  family's  needs  any  longer 
«°^.«  *^  the  businessman  speU  "infla- 
♦1°"*  1.  ®^  ^^  ^^  certain  knowledge 
that  his  costs  of  operation  continue  more 
and  more  to  exceed  the  profit  margin 
without  which  he  cannot  keep  going 
How  does  the  pensioner,  the  retired  older 
peraon  speU  "inflation"?  By  the  dreadful 
fact  that  his  and  her  income  checks 
cannot  poeslbly  keep  abreast  of  themn- 
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away  prices  and  Uvlng  costs  of  these  days 
even  where  only  the  most  Spartan  and 
basic  of  needs  are  concerned. 

Since  every  American  knows  well  how 
to  speU  "inflation"  there  is  no  need  to  de- 
fine it  here.  The  facts  of  inflation  Uke 
tts  letters,  are  stark  and  clear  and  the  in- 
flation cursing  our  people  today  has  but 
two  chief  causes;  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
the  needless,  reckless  spending  of  our 
people's  money  by  an  administration 
that  truly  beUeves— in  defiance  of  all 
common  sense  and  all  history— that  we 
can  have  both  guns  and  butter. 

FEUEHM.    BPENDmC 

"These  are,  indeed,  the  "debt-propelled 
sixties.'  In  them.  Federal  spending— 
much  of  it  wholly  unnecessary— has  run 
wild.  And  this  administration  cannot  be 
allowed  to  use  the  Vietnam  War,  as  an 
excuse  for  it.  Although  defense  spending 
has  risen  by  68  percent  since  1960,  non- 
defense  spending  has  hicreased  97  per- 
cent—from $48.6  billion  in  fiscal  i960  to 
an  estimated  $95.6  biUion  for  fiscal  1968 
And  too  much— far  too  much— of  this 
has  been  spent  for  the  promotion  and 
expansion  of  domestic  social  program  of 
highly  doubtful  value  under  incompetent 
management.  Apart  from  Vietnam  this 
administration's  willful,  wasteful  spend- 
ing of  the  people's  money  for  such  things 
is  the  primary  cause  of  the  high  cost  of 
hvlng  for  us  all. 

f'^'^'i"^®  *  vitemin-fed  Topsy,  the  size 
of  the  Federal  Government  grows  apace 
^ere  are  now  more  than  3.000.000  em- 
ployees of  our  Government  and,  as  of  this 
Writing,  there  appears  no  end  to  their  in- 
cre^.  A  year  ago,  the  President  ordered 
a  25-percent  reduction  in  Government 
employment  and  a  freeze  on  all  new  jobs 

V?,  nnn""^"  "e"**-  S^<*  that  date, 
183,000  persons  have  been  added  to  the 
Government  payroUs.  As  this  Govern- 
ment grows  and  grows,  and  this  ad- 
ministration spends  and  spends— in 
^fi^^'"  ,^  w'^th  the  application  of 
plain,  old-fashioned  horse  sense  to  its 
policies  or  programs— we  can,  confident- 
ly but  with  heart-stopping  trepidation 
expect  national  bankruptcy  unless  this' 
reckless  process  is  brought  to  an  abrupt 
halt  next  November. 

vmnAM 
..Pl^^'^^^owing  the  Nation  Lid  tiie 
thinking  of  every  American  is  the  spectre 
of  Vietiiam.  Now.  witii  more  Uian^o,- 
000  of  our  young  lives  committed  to  con- 
flict in  Southeast  Asia,  with  the  cost  of 
t^e  war  exceeding  $2.5  biUion  a  month 
with  the  casualty  lists  mounting  hourly' 
with  oiir  ties  with  onetime  allies  strained 
to  the  breaking  point,  and  with  dissent 
and  violence  rampant  throughout  the 
land  over  Uie  causes  and  conduct  of  that 
conflict.  America  indeed  faces  and  is 
enduring  a  "time  of  testing"  never  be- 
fore known  for  such  reasons  or  to  such 
degree. 

m.  IN   THE  OONGKS8S 

What  the  Congres  did— and  what  it 
refused  to  do-in  1967.  reflected  chiefly 
the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  war  to 
Vietimm    and    the    intense    frustration 

^.^^J^'^'^  '^*  ^^  ^^^"^  American, 
what  It  did— and  what  it  refused  to  do— 

f!Sf*^^  *?.-*"  *^°«t  equal  degree  Its 
Irritation,  then  its  anger,  with  those  who 
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to  achieve  their  own  social  and  civil  ends 
chose  to  resort  to  violence,  to  arson  and 
even  to  murder,  however  unpremedi- 
tated. 

The  sole  objective  of  the  Republicans 
In  Congress  in  these  past  months,  as 
over  the  years,  has  been  the  very  best 
interests  of  aU  of  the  American  people, 
at  all  times  and  on  every  issue  and  this 
has  been  reflected  consistently  in  their 
votes.  To  help  achieve  those  best  inter- 
ests we  have  had  historic  demands  made 
upon  us  as  the  party  of  loyal  opposition — 
historic  because  we  have  been  faced 
with  certain  problems  imparalleled  in 
the  Nation's  annals;  demands  because 
they  have  compelled  us  from  time  to 
time  to  make  harsh  and  unpleasant 
Judgments  and  decisions  in  order  that 
those  best  interests  might  be  fully 
served  and  fully  protected. 

rOSBICN    POLICT — VHtNAM 

Most  importantly,  we  have  given  un- 
hesitating support  to  every  requirement 
and  need  of  our  fighting  forces  in  South- 
east Asia  and  our  armed  services  else- 
where in  the  world.  This  we  will  continue 
to  do.  however  heavy  the  burden.  Ameri- 
cans prepared  to  give  their  lives  in  con- 
flict must  be  given  by  us  every  single 
item  of  weaponry  and  other  support  they 
may  at  any  moment  need — and  they  will 
be. 

The  conduct  of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam 
la,  as  imder  our  Constitution  it  must  be,, 
the  f uU  responsibility  of  the  President  in 
his  capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
Only  he  has  the  authority,  only  he  has 
the  duty,  only  he  has  the  full  information 
available  for  the  execution  of  that  re- 
spOTisibllity.  The  decisions  made  and  to 
be  made  can  and  must  be  made  by  him 
and  him  alone. 

In  order,  however,  that  his  hand  may 
be  guided  and  strengthened  in  this,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  most  thoughtful  dls- 
cxission  possible  continue  in  the  Con- 
gress and  among  our  people  to  this  end. 
Let  it  be  emphasized  anew,  nevertheless, 
that  as  we  search  together  for  a  solution 
to  Vietnam  we  demonstrate  our  unity  of 
piirpose  by  conducting  such  discussion 
in  a  fully  free  but  wholly  orderly  manner. 
Dissent  is  one  thing;  disagreement  by 
violence  is  quite  another.  Dissent  we  en- 
courage and  approve.  Violence,  in  any 
form  and  for  whatever  purpose,  we  con- 
demn, now  and  hereafter.  There  Is  no 
right  to  act  against  the  public  safety,  by 
anyone,  anywhere,  anytime — for  any 
reason. 

We  have  urged  repeatedly  in  recent 
mcmths  that'  this  administration — to  a 
degree  and  with  a  vigor  not  yet  evident — 
look  beyond  Vietnam  and  consider  where 
we  shall  stand  and  with  whom  we  shall 
Git  when  this  conflict  ceases.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  people  have  seen  all  too 
little  evidence  of  genuine  effort  to  ex- 
plore and  exploit  the  diplomatic,  oppor- 
tunities available  to  us  in  this  regard. 
Channels  of  diplomacy — economic  kai 
otherwlae — still  remain  open  for  our  use. 
The  Republicans  in  Congress  have 
been  concerned  not  alone  with  the  war 
in  \netnam.  Other  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policy  have  been  given  equally  sharp 
scrutiny.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  rec- 
nmm»TMt  Qt  to  Implore  an  immediate  re- 
ahMffUig  of  it.  whenever  and  wherever 


we  have  brfi«  ired  it  necessary  in  the  Na- 
tion's interest.  Our  endorsement  of  the 
atomic  desainization  plant  project  in 
Israel  is  one  $uch  example.  Our  votes  for 
a  reduction  in  Alliance  for  Progress  funds 
in  Latin  America — imtil  that  ambitious 
program  cant  better  prove  its  worth — is 
another.  Such  endorsements,  such  votes, 
have  been  c^t  in  the  enlightened  self- 
interest  of  «he  United  States  and  the 
American  taxpayer.  The  mismanaged 
outpouring  of  our  people's  dollars  into 
another  cour^ry  serves  neither  America's 
nor  that  nation's  best  interest. 

In  that  s4me  interest,  we  have  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  line  against  the 
"building  of  ibridges"  with  the  Commu- 
nist nations  I  of  the  world.  It  is  neither 
sensible  nor  safe  to  strengthen  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  hand  of  an  enemy 
wWch  is  at  this  moment  strildng  down 
young  Amei  leans  in  Vietnam — and  in 
every  comeij  of  the  globe  conspiring  ac- 
tively for  otr  destruction  as  a  people. 
Where  and  when  in  the  Senate,  as  in  the 
House,  we  hive  taken  this  stand,  we  have 
done  so  for  this  reason  and  no  other. 
If,  in  *he  months  to  come,  we  should  be 
given  good  and  convincing  reason  to  ex- 
pect otherwise  of  the  Communists — Red 
and  yellow— we  shall  be  pleased  indeed 
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our   own   thinking  in   this 


to   reassess 
regard. 

ooMKsrnc  pouct 
The  mood  .of  the  Congress  has  been 
one  of  vexation,  of  frustration,  of  deep- 
seated  concern  as  it  has  surveyed  the 
scene  at  hopie.  We  Republicans  see  an 
administraUon  wholly  blind  in  its  belief 
that  the  eiiormous  costs  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  cah  and  will  be  borne  by  our 
people  whilt  at  the  same  time  the  ad- 
ministration seeks  unrestrained  license 
to  promote  and  finance  multibillion-dol- 
lar  social  programs.  These  have  in  too 
many  instances  proved  valueless  or  dan- 
gerous or  B^th.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  sup- 
port   more    and    more    such    projects 
stamped  out  in  the  same  socialistic  mint. 
At  this  v«ry  moment  the  international 
air  is  filled:  with  conversation  and  con- 
cern regarding  the  "defense  of  the  dol- 
lar" now  tlit  the  British  pound  has  been 
devalued.  iThe   record  is  crystal  clear 
that  the  socialistic  experiments  experi- 
ence of  Gfeat  Britain  in  recent  years 
have  been  the  primary  reason  for  the 
near  collapse  of  her  economy.  A  con- 
tinuation 4nd  multiplication  of  the  so- 
called  Qreiit  Society's  experiments  could 
bring  identical  results  here.  Socialism 
and  a  sovid  economy  simply  will  not 
mix.  Despite  our  Nation's  enormous  re- 
sources ouf  economy  cannot  long  stand 
such  abuse.  To  the  extent  that  our  num- 
bers have  permitted.  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  hate  refused  to  approve  it.  As 
ovu*  numbi^  are  increased  at  the  polls 
next  Novei^ber,  we  can  succeed  in  pre- 
venting^t. 

The  niunerical  makeup  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  first  session,  1967,  was  this: 
In  the    Senate:   Democrats,  64;   Re- 
publicans, 16. 

In  the  House:  Democrats,  248;  Re- 
publicans. 187. 

No  recltiJ  of  legislative  effort  is  valid 
without  a  first  reference  to  these  clear 
majorities  enjoyed  by  the  Democrats.  No 
attempt  tot  indict  the  Republicans  as  ob- 
structionfa  ia  or  defeatists  has  any  basis 


whatsoever  in  the  light  of  these  figures. 
All  too  often  a  good  bill  was  saved,  or 
a  bad  bill  defeated,  solely  by  united  Re- 
publican action,  in  which  a  sufficient 
number  of  dl^iayed  Democrats  joined 
to  win  the  dayJ 

Despite  the  strong  majorities  held  by 
the  Democrats,  RepubUcans  added  signif - 
can  amendments  to  many  of  the  major 
bills  of  this  session,  either  in  committee 
or  on  the  Senate  and  House  floors;  sus- 
taining the  Nation's  defense  needs;  cut- 
ting back  ncjnessential  expenditures; 
trimming  bloated  appropriations  for  tlie 
future;  checking  inflationary  measures; 
channeling  more  authority  and  respon- 
sibility to  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities; making  crime  legislation  truly 
meaningful;  and  preventing  many  sim- 
ply bad.  politically  motivated  programs 
from  coming  iiito  being. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  opposition 
to,  and  defeat  of,  poor  or  bad  legislation 
represents  fully  as  much  of  a  needed 
public  service  ts  does  approval  and  pas- 
sage of  legislation  of  merit.  To  vote  the 
return  of  a  bill  to  committee  does  not 
connote  a  desire  to  "kill"  it.  Rather,  it  in- 
dicates an  inslfetence  that  it  be  Improved 
prior  to  pass^e  in  the  public  interest. 
The  89th  Oongress — the  President's 
"own" — ranmifid  legislation  through 
committees  M^i  both  Chambers  by  sheer 
force  of  weight  and  numbers.  We— and 
our  children  and  their  children— will  live 
to  regret  the  absence  of  calm,  firm  ma- 
jority opposit^n  to  those  steamrollered 
votes  in  a  Coi^ress  that  may  well  be  re- 
corded as  the  most  expensive  in  the  Na- 
tion's history. 

The  following  are  but  a  few  examples 
of  Republican  legislative  activity,  deter- 
mination, and  achievement  in  this  first 
session  of  thef 90th  Congress: 

Republican^  have  worked  to  strength- 
en law-enforoement  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tion without  placing  them  under  Federal 
control— this  will  be  the  first  order  of 
business  before  the  Senate  in  1968. 

Republicans  led  the  fight  to  protect  our 
children  from  the  ravages  of  smut  and 
violence.        T 

Republicans  kept  social  security  from 
placing  an  unfair  burden  on  the  Nation'i 
yoimger  wag^  earners  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  maximum  benefits  for  the 
senior  citizen$. 

Republicank  improved  the  Elementary 
and  SecondMT  Education  Act  with  23 
major  amen(^ents — strengthening  pro- 
grams that  first  began  under  the 
Republican  t^senhower  administratioa 
Republicans  demanded  fair  play  for 
the  Nation's  farmers  squeezed  by  higher 
costs  and  appalled  by  lower  cash  in- 
comes. 

Republlcails  led  the  fight  to  establish 
a  sound,  fair,  and  workable  code  of  ethia 
for  the  Congtess,  to  reform  and  lmpro« 
congressional  procedxues  through  tte 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  whl^ 
lies  buried  in  the  Democrat-controlled 
House  Rules  Committee. 

RepubUcai»s  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  f*ught  for  human  resources 
l^lslation  which  is  a  sound  approach  to 
eliminating  poverty  compared  to  the  Wt- 
or-miss,  poorly  devised  notions  presented 
to  the  Congress  by  the  administration. 

RepubUcaas  xmanimously  introduced 
legislation  to  provide  low-income  ho»- 
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Ing  through  a  partnership  between  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  Govenunent. 

RepubUcans  performed  surgery  to 
eliminate  giveaway  items  in  the  foreign 
aid  program  while  retaining  those  pro- 
grams essential  to  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  and  the  fight  against  global  com- 
munism. 

Republicans  insisted  that  there  could 
be  no  10-percent  tax  surcharge  without 
adequate  reductions  in  Federal  spending. 
Republicans  strongly  sumwrted  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  OI  bill  of  rights  to 
Vietnam  veterans. 

Republicans  successftilly  insisted  on 
$4.1  billion  cut  in  nonessential  Federal 
spending.  Republicans  will  insist  on  even 
further  reductions  in  fiscal  1969  expendi- 
tures. 

Republicans  insisted  on  humane  and 
sound  approaches  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  a  growing  urban  society. 

Republicans  backed  legislation  to  pro- 
tect civil  servants  from  pressures  for 
political  contributions. 

Republicans  were  the  first  to  demand 
higher  standards  for  clinical  laboratories 
performing  medical  tests  and  analysis 
for  the  public. 

Republicans  were  the  first  to  propose 
FHA  mortgage  Insurance  guarantees  for 
hemes  and  businesses  in  deprived  and 
potentially  explosive  areas. 

Republicans  were  in  the  forefront  of 
tbe  fight  for  revenue-sharing  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  State  and  local 
govenunents. 

Republicans  continued  the  fight  to 
hdp  hard-pressed  college  students  and 
parents  of  college  students  through  a 
reasonable  tax  credit. 

Republicans  called  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  giving  women  equal  rights 
In  full  supix>rt  of  these  Republican 
legislative  activities  on  Capitol  HiU  have 
been  the  studies  and  reports  of  the 
multiple  task  forces  of  the  RepubUcan 
coordinating  committee,  a  group  that 
todudes  all  former  Republican  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency,  selected  Oover- 
nms,  the  Republican  leadership  of  the 
Congress  and  representaUves  of  Repub- 
Ucan organizations  across  the  Nation 
Tbeii  thoughtful  and  well-documented 
Jfoposals  and  programs  have  Included 
me  following: 

October  1966:  Further  comment  on  the 
rising  costs  of  living. 

April  1967:  Our  North  Atlantic  AUI- 
uce. 

April  1967:  A  caU  for  new  fiscal  poll- 
ott  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
cxates. 

Awll  1967:  Job  training  and  employ- 
»o»t  opportunities  for  aU  Americans. 

April  1967:  Our  older  citizens,  a  na- 
wnal  responsibility. 

April  1967 :  The  restoration  of  federal- 
am  in  America. 

July    1967:  The    Middle    East^-crlsis 
•nd  opportimlty. 
^^  1967:  Foreign  economic  assist- 


December  1967:  The  restoration  of 
federalism  in  America. 

December  1967:  Pull  and  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

December  1967:  Improving  social  wel- 
fare. 

December  1967:  Water  poUution  con- 
trol, promise  and  performance. 

December  1967 :  Modem  urban  trans- 
portation. 

Unified  as  never  before  across  the 
country,  from  every  precinct  to  the  Con- 
gress, strengthened  in  Congress  by  the 
electoral  mandate  of  1966  and  the  con- 
sistent new  mood  of  the  Nation,  con- 
fident that  the  American  people  will  In- 
sist that  the  Great  Society's  abuses  and 
excesses  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Repub- 
licans move  into  1968  along  that  con- 
structive center  earlier  charted  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  citizens. 

In  the  Senate,  as  in  the  House,  we 
Republicans  have  labored  hard  to  give  a 
good  account  of  our  stewardship,  hope- 
ful that  our  efforts  may  deserve  rein- 
forcement, believing,  as  Othello  put  it 
that — 

We  have  done  the  state  some  service  and 
they  know't. 

".Quo  Vadls?"  Wfilther  America? 
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RockvUle  Paratrooper  Killed  n  Yietnaiii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAKTUUfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Bdr.  Speaker 

Sp4c.  Harry  R.  White,  Jr.,  a  paratrooper 
from  Maryland,  was  recently  killed  In 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  cour- 
age of  this  young  man  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  following  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  : 

Ha«»t  Whir,  Rockviix*,  in  Virr 
RocKviLLB.  Md.— An  18-year-old  RockvlUe 
paratrooper  was  klUed  In  Vietnam  Sunday, 
the  Defense  Department  announced  yeeter- 
day. 

The  Army  said  Spec.  4C.  Harry  R.  White 
Jr.,  the  huabend  of  Elaine  C.  White,  of  13806 
Arctic  avenue.  RockvlUe,  was  klUed  in  actioo. 

Mrs.  White  said  her  husband  enliated  in 
the  Army  over  a  year  ago. 

PAKACRxm  aicom 

She  said  he  went  through  Jump  school  and 
was  then  trained  as  a  parachute  rigger. 

"He  was  with  the  109th  Quartermaster  He 
went  to  Vietnam  August  3.  We  weren't  sure 
yet  whether  he  would  make  the  Army  his 
career,"  she  said. 

Specialist  White  was  bom  In  Mississiin)! 
and  raised  In  Lakeland,  Fla. 


July  1967:  Revitalizing  our  rural  areas 
July  1967:  Where  the  jobs  are. 
Jjjy  1967:  Clean  air,  our  most  basic 
•wource. 


She  said  he -left  high  school  to  Join  the 
Army  "as  soon  as  be  was  17." 
The  Whites  had  been  married  one  year 
^leclaUst  White  will  be  burled  In  Lake- 
land. 

BesldeB  his  wife,  be  is  aurvived  by  his 
mother.  Mrs.  Cleo  OUIeaple  erf  Lakeland. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C*  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  December  15. 1967 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  President  Kennedy  outlined  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  in  the  spring  of 
1961,  I  went  to  Argentina,  along  with 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Congress- 
man Robert  GiAMo,  of  Connecticut, 
then  also  on  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  Information  on  the  potential 
role  of  higher  education  in  achieving  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance. 

That  visit  persuaded  me  that  Latin 
American  universities  are  the  indis- 
pensable key  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  reform  that  these  na- 
tions must  have  if  they  are  to  create  en- 
during democratic  societies  and  free 
political  institutions.  It  is  equally  clear 
to  me  that  the  imlversities  ot  the  United 
States  have  a  vital  role  to  play  in  help- 
ing to  strengthen  the  universities  of 
Latin  America. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  caU  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  unusiially  promising 
venture  in  international  education  I 
r^r  to  the  Latin  American  Scholarship 
Program  of  American  Universities,  or 
'LASPAU" — a  2-year-old  project  that 
already  links  106  Latin  American  uni- 
versities in  18  different  countries  with 
173  U.S.  colleges  in  37  different  States 
Over  300  Latin  American  students  In- 
cluding 17  in  my  own  State  of  Indiana, 
already  benefit  from  this  program  An- 
other 200  will  be  added  in  1968. 

LATIN     AMKUCA'S     SHORTAGE    OT    ITNIVrESrrT 
PROTESSOBS 

We  all  know  that  Latin  American  uni- 
versities are  plagued  by  Inadequate 
budgets,  part-time  instructors,  sporadic 
student  strikes.  More  important,  these 
institutions  are  critically  short  of  well- 
qualified,  full-time  teachers.  LASPAU 
seeks  to  meet  this  shortage. 

TJB.  colleges  are  ready  to  accommo- 
date foreign  students  because  they 
broaden  the  perspective  and  perceptions 
of  our  own  citizens.  But  our  ultimate 
objective  must  be  to  prepare  these  guests 
to  return  home,  equipped  and  eager  to 
contribute  to  the  vitaUty  of  the  educa- 
tienal,  social,  and  political  institutions 
of  their  own  nations,  LASPAU  serves 
this  objective. 

The  LASPAU  program  began  in  1966 
by  asking  Latin  American  university 
rectors  and  deans  to  nominate  outstand- 
ing candidates  from  among  their  own 
undergraduates  and  to  support  their 
transfer  to  U.S.  coUeges  to  complete  a 
first  degree  and  tijen  seek  a  master's 
degree.  Latin  American  university  of- 
ficials are  cooperating  enthusiasticaUy 
with  LASPAU  because  the  purpose  of 
the  program  is  to  strengthen  their  in- 
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stitutioos  in  precisely  the   areas   that 
they  themselves  wish  to  build  \ip. 

LASP*1T   COmrrERACTS    "BRATN   DRAIN" 

Over  300  LASPAU  scholarship  win- 
ners have  agreed  that,  on  completion  of 
their  training  in  this  country,  they  will 
return  home  to  teach  for  4  years  in  the 
Latin  American  university  that  first 
nominated  them.  Both  the  student  and 
his  university  agreed  to  this  obligation 
before  he  came  to  the  United  States.  I 
should  here  note  that  the  students'  con- 
tracts or  agreements  are  with  their  own 
people.  Because  a  job  awaits  them  at 
home,  LASPAU's  students  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility willingly  and  proudly  to  Im- 
prove the  educational  systems  of  their 
own  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  also  to  point  out 
that  the  program  focuses  on  students  of 
limited  means.  It  offers  them  full  schol- 
arship aid  in  return  for  their  later  serv- 
ice at  home.  The  particii>atlng  U.S.  col- 
leges, including  seven  in  my  own  State, 
have  committed  over  $1.8  million  of 
their  own  fimds  to  finance  the  students' 
tuition  and  fees.  The  average  college 
contribution  is  $1,500  per  year.  The  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
provides  for  their  board,  room,  and  books 
plus  the  program's  direct  costs  of  ad- 
ministration at  an  average  annual. rate 
of  less  than  $2,900  per  student.  The  stu- 
dents themselves  have  each  borrowed 
$1,000  to  $1,500  from  Latin  American 
sources  to  pay  for  their  international 
transportation  and  English  language 
trainhig  in  the  United  States — despite 
the  fact  that  the  median  taxable  income 
of  their  parents  is  less  than  $1,500  a 
year.  Thus,  every  dollar  contributed  by 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  matched  by  another 
dollar  from  other  sources. 

The  cooperative  funding  plan  allows 
LASPAU  to  select  students  not  pre- 
viously able  to  attend  U.S.  universities. 
These  young  people  do  not  come  from 
unusually  privileged  Latin  America,n 
homes,  but  from  working  households 
which  are  more  representative  of  their 
nation.  Prom  inception  through  commit- 
ment to  conclusion,  the  program  closely 
Involves  all  LASPAU  students  with  the 
welfare  and  future  of  their  own  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  is  clear 
that  the  imiversities  of  Latin  America 
must  produce  the  engineers,  the  agricul- 
tural specialists,  the  economists,  the  sci- 
entists, the  public  administrators  and 
teachers  needed  to  fight  hunger,  poverty, 
and  disease  and  to  move  the  economies 
of  their  countries  into  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  LASPAU  is 
a  good  example  of  how  the  United  States 
can  best  help  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  achieve  these  crucial  objectives. 


Refvlatory  Progres* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

or    NXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTT^D  STATES 

Friday,  December  15,1967 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  a  few  days  the  Chairman  of  the 


ICC.  Mr.  Will^  H.  Tucker.  wlU  retire 
from  that  po«t  and  from  Oovemment 
service.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Commission  since  1961,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Kermedy,  and  has 
distingiiished  himself  both  as  member 
and  as  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
words  of  tribtte  to  those  of  the  many 
people,  in  Government  and  industry,  who 
have  the  good  fortune  to  deal  with  this 
highly  capable ,  extremely  charming  pub- 
lic servant. 

Mr.  Tuckerrs  contribution  has  been 
substantial.  Itt  has  been  a  forceful  ad- 
vocate for  more  effective  and  imagina- 
tive regulation  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustry. As  Cli4irman,  he  has  vastly  im- 
proved the  ad|ninlstration  of  the  ICC. 

And  just  as  significantly,  he  has  won 
the  respect  ol!  the  companies  regulated 
by  the  Comimssion,  so  that  volimtary 
compUance  \wth  the  law  has  become 
more  and  more  a  reality  during  his  ten- 
ure. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  thatja  tribute  to  Mr.  Tucker 
that  appeared  recently  In  a  trade  pub- 
lication, TrafSc  World,  be  printed  fol- 
lowing my  ren)arks. 

I  am  sure  ihat  I  speak  not  only  for 
myself  but  for  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  when  I  congratulate  Mr.  Tucker 
for  a  job  welli  done,  and  wish  him  good 
fortune  in  futi  ire  endeavors. 

There  beini   no  objection  the  tribute 
was  ordered  U  be  printed  In  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 
Chairman  Tua  xr  and  Rkgtjlatort  Progress 

All  who  are  Interested  in  transport  reg- 
ulation will  flni  I  It  worth  their  while  to  read 
the  speech  by  Chairman  WUUam  H.  Tucker, 
of  the  ICC  (his  last  formal  address  as  a  mem- 
ber  of   the   Cofnmission) ,   the   fuU   text   of 


field  of  endeavor 
will  be  well  earned 
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which  appears 
zine. 

Mr.  Tucker's 
meeting*  of  the 
Club  of  Boston 


}n  other  pages  of  this  maga- 


speech,  delivered  at  a  joint 
Transix>rtation  Management 
and  District  No.  1  Chapter  of 
the  Association  of  ICC  Practitioners,  Novem- 
ber 37,  in  Boston,  was  In  part  a  report  on 
changes  In  the  I  organizational  structure  and 
In  the  procedures  of  the  Conunisslon,  and  m 
part  a  presentation  of  recommendations  or 
suggestions  fot  Improving  the  regulatory 
processes  affecting  the  nation's  carriers  and 
shippers,  with  special  emphasis  on  Improv- 
ing, in  the  words  of  Mr.  Tucker,  "the  heart  of 
the  OommlsslcDi's  activities,  which  is  the 
decisional  process  Itself." 

One  conclusion  you  are  likely  to  reach, 
after  perusal  ofjChalrman  Tucker's  address  of 
November  27, 14  that  the  Commission  and  the 
American  public  will  b«  losers  when  Mr/ 
Tucker  leaves  the  ICC  and  federal  govern- 
ment service  4t  the  end  of  this  year.  His 
summarization  i  of  what  the  Conunisslon  has 
done,  or  has  tned  to  do,  since  the  beginning 
of  his  service  oa  that  body  nearly  seven  years 
ago,  and  his  ploposals  for  future  action  to 
make  transport  regulation  more  productive 
of  benefits  for  the  public  and  more  m- 
vlgorating  to  tie  needed  components  of  the 
transportation  betwork  In  this  country  make 
it  evident,  we  think,  that  he  has  the  attri- 
butes that  cbaiticterlze  ICC  commissioners  of 
far-above-average  InteUlgence,  perceptlve- 
n6ss,  ability,  a£  devotion  to  the  public  good. 
We  deem  It  a  privilege  to  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  plm,  and  we  feel  sure  that  he 
has  gained  resiect  and  admiration  from  all 
transportation  people  and  others  to  whom,  in 
hla  seven  year4  on  the  Commission,  he  has 
become  known^  Few  people  \xx  public  life  are 
as  modest,  as  ^tudlous,  as  scholarly,  or  as 
courteous  and  iklnd  in  their  relations  with 
other  people  as  Chairman  Tucker  has  proved 
himself  to  be,  during  his  tenure  on  the  ICC. 
Any  and  aU  success  he  may  achieve  In  the 


be  U  now  about  to  enter 
and  well  deserved. 

Reviewing  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  at  the  Commission  since  the  beginning 
of  his  service  as  a  member  of  It  In  1961.  Mr. 
Tucker  specified,  among  others,  these  note- 
worthy developments:  The  ICC  workload  In 
the  six-year  period  ended  with  1966  Increased 
by  46  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  employes 
of  the  agency  temalned  practically  un- 
changed; under  pfocedures  requiring  the  fil- 
ing of  verified  statements,  rather  than  hear- 
ings for  the  receipt  of  testimony,  more  than 
3,000  cases  were  decided  last  year;  Individual 
hearing  examiners  were  given  "teams  of  staff 
assistants  consistlcg  of  one  or  more  attorneys, 
an  economist  and  an  accountant";  employe 
boards  of  the  Cominlsslon,  by  which  original- 
ly "a  limited  nurjber  of  unopposed,  routine 
cases"  were  handled,  now  handle  about  4.400 
cases  a  year;  last  vear,  1,450  of  3,040  cases,  or 
47  per  cent,  handled  by  hearing  examiners 
were  concluded  oi  the  basis  of  the  examin- 
ers' recommended  decisions;  commissioners 
are  being  more  frequently  assisted  by  staff 
task  forces  of  leg^,  economic  and  financial 
experts  in  preparl<ig  reports;  and  with  a  view 
to  developmg  more  adequate  records,  hearing 
examiners  and  tile  Commission  have  used 
such  techniques  las  prehearing  orders  and 
special  rules  of  procedure  that  set  forth  facts 
required  to  be  printed  in  the  hearing. 

After  having  sttated  that  the  importance 
of  the  hearing  ez|tmlner  to  the  administra- 
tive processes  "wokild  be  difficult  to  over-em- 
phasize," Cbalrm^n  Tucker  counseled  that 
"one  of  the  most  Important  activities  for  the 
Conunisslon  In  the  next  few  years  will  be  the 
selection,  appointment,  training  and  'experi- 
encing' of  a  whole  new  generation  of  hear- 
ing examiners." 

Promulgation  Of  policy  guidelines,  l.e., 
"concise  policy  statements  which  reflect  the 
relationship  of  th|e  specific  case  situation  to 
the  national  transportation  system"  was  a 
major  recommend  atlon  by  Mr.  Tucker  In  his 
Boston  speech. 

While  conceding  that  "clear  and  concise 
policy  statement*  are  not  easy  to  produce 
from  complex  and  controversial  cases  that 
are  seldom  devolq  of  benefits  and  weakness, 
no  matter  whlca  way  the  final  decision 
t\u:iis,"  ChalnnanlTucker  made  the  patently 
sound  contention]  that  "the  members  of  the 
transportation  Industry  should  be  given  clear 
policy  guldepostai  to  facilitate  their  man- 
agerial decisions"  and  "should  not  be  left  to 
grope  for  the  esjence  of  the  Commission's 
reports." 

If  the  Commissi  on  Is  to  promulgate  "policy 
guidelines,"  Congress,  It  seems  to  us,  could 
provide  some  nee  led  gvildance  for  the  Com- 
mission by  updating,  and  making  necessary 
revisions  in,  tho  national  transportation 
policy  declaratloE  that  now  mtroduces  part 
I  of  the  interstate  commerce  act.  Certainly, 
if  and  when  a  Naflonal  Transportation  Com- 
mission Is  established  to  take  over  the  reg- 
ulatory work  now  entrusted  to  the  ICC,  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Federal  Mar- 
itime Commission,  as  advocated  by  Mr. 
Tucker  and  a  number  of  other  transportation 
leaders,  Congress  wlU  have  to  write  into  the 
regulatory-agency-merger  law  a  completelj 
new  transp>ortatl*n  policy  declaration.  The 
NTC  would  then  have  the  Job  of  promulgat- 
ing "policy  guidelines"  in  the  light  of  one, 
and  only  one,  national  transport  policy  dec- 
laration. Under  existing  conditions,  the  task 
of  promulgating  such  guidelines  is,  it  seems 
to  us,  an  almost  1  uposslble  one  for  the  Com- 
mission. 

One  of  the  most  constructive  suggestions 
offered  by  Chalrii&n  Tucker  in  his  Boston 
speech  was  for  extension  of  the  term  of  ICC 
chairmanship,  psesently  one  year,  to  two 
years.  There  is  sojmuch  merit  in  this  propo- 
sal, we  beUeve,  tbat  no  time  should  be  lost 
m  efforts  to  implement  It.  The  case  for  t 
two-year  term  for  the  ICC  chairman  was  well 
stated  by  Mr.  Tutker  (and  he  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  trying  to  be  self-serving  In  this 
matter)  in.  these  '*ords: 
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-.  .  .  Today  the  chairman  (of  the  IOC] 
ku  been  generaUy  delegated  the  necessary 
ixecutlve  and  administrative  powers  by  the 
Commission.  What  is  stUi  lacking  is  sulB- 
dent  tenure  and  a  method  of  aelecUon  to 
Msure  that  the  chairman  has  sulBclent  time, 
tUJcrlence,  capabUity  and  support  to  exercise 
these  powers.  ...  I  could  not  leave  aside 
the  feeimg  that,  given  even  Juat  another 
ysar  to  the  present  term,  the  present  posture 
of  the  chairmanship  could  be  greatly 
strengthened.  A  two-year  chairmanship  ten- 
ure would  give  any  Individual — and  the  Com- 
mission as  the  recipient — an  opportunity  to 
achieve  so  much  more." 


Voder  the  $34-miHlon  extenakiQ  nrMMaal 
advanced  by  Oapltol  Archltwst  J.  OMrge 
Stewart^  Obaocted's  oai«ful  deeicn  would  be 
ruined,  MclAugbUn  aaaerted. 


West  Front  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  %>eaker,  you 
have  known  of  my  continued  interest  in 
the  Capitol  and  my  Interest  in  not  only 
Its  preservation  but  its  Improvement  in 
an  the  ways  we  can  improve  it  so  that  it 
becomes  more  functional  as  well  as  more 
available  to  the  public  who  want  to  visit 
and  catch  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Capitol    Building.    As    you    know,    Mr 
a)eaker,  there  is  a  continuing  debate 
jolng  on  about  the  west  front,  and  it 
aeems  that  too  much  of  only  the  one  side 
has  been  written  without  a  proper  evalu- 
atkm  and  explanation  of  the  promoters 
(rf  the  west  front  extension. 
,  J?^"  appeared  in  the  December  8. 
1W7.  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  an 
Mticle   enOtled    "'Swag-Bellied'    West 
nw»t?"  by  Wolf  Von  Eckardt: 

,<^?'^'^^  ^^  Olmsted,  who  designed  the 
y*°?  grounds  and  terraces  90  years  ago 
^\^/lt  '^*°  horrified"  at  the  propoLi 
*)  extend  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 

Or  so  claims  Dr.  Charles  McLaughlin  pro- 
Wjsor  of  American  civilization  at  American 
umverslty,  who  has  uncovered  hundreds  of 
*«OT  by  Olmsted  and  who  addressed  the 
WM^igton  Center  for  MetropoUtan  Studies 

fnS?°fv,  ^^^^.  °"  "y  part  I  learned 
mm  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  that 
jehad  made  available  the  data  in  their 
ma  on  Olmsted  for  what  they  under- 
woo  to  be  a  serious  research  on  the 
ta^  19th-century  landscape  architect. 
"««Jd.  it  apparently  turned  out  to  be 
Irejwt  undermine  the  west  front 

hi?.^;  Charles  McLaughlin  had  done 
£t  %  ^^^"lly  he  should  have  known 
£:  ?^fl^^  ^^^  not  possibly  "have 
been  horrified"  at  the  proposal  to  extend 

U  ^ir°?*  °'  'h«  C»P"ol  as  Thomas 
sho^^  H  ^  ™^®  «'"*"es  in  1882 
t^JIr^  ,*^™*"*^  modlficaUons  and  ex- 

SSS  ^^1*^^^^  i^°^  "^'^  generally 
Woposed  Olmsted  showed  the  area  be- 
"*en  the  west  central  wing  and  the 

S?^H  J?°^  ^«^  «  »  flattened 
2^nded   area   which   would   have 
«M«ed  the  configuration  of  the  Capitol 
"«  hoxed  it  out  completely, 
p*«>ttn«  further  from  the  Washington 


The  modifications  ctirrently  proposed 
in  the  extension  are  so  slight  that  few 
persons  would  ever  detect  the  differrace 
Actually  one  notable  swilor  Senator  when 
viewing  the  model  of  the  proposed  work 
wa«  prompted  to  inquire  as  to  whether 
he  was  looking  at  the  model  of  the  build- 
ing as  Is.  He  could  not  detect  that  any 
changes  had  been  made. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  coUege  profes- 
sor doing  research  on  such  a  subject  does 
not  confine  himself  to  the  facts-^U  the 
lacts^  rather  than  jumping  on  the  popu- 
tor  bandwagon  of  those  who  criticize 
With  the  apparent  view  of  obtaining 
headline  publicity.  «»"^i« 

By  contrast  to  the  views  expressed  by 
Dr.  McLaughlin  are  those  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Landscape  Architects  to 
whom  Olmsted  is  the  "patron  saint." 

^n^.?f"^i  *"*''  "amlnlng  the  west 
front  extension  plan,  found  no  fault  with 
it  and  agreed  to  take  no  position  thereon 
™  ^"^.i"'  *?^  ^^'  "^**  it  has  been  in 
Kf™.,"°°  /°''  y^^s  ^th  private  and 
fn^h-  ^°jl^e  and  approval,  and  is 
in  the  hands  of  eminently  qualined  pro- 
feMional  persons  of  high  standing  in 
their  own  organizations." 

fhi'«if  H°^f  "^**  ^^  *=^"cs  realize  that 
.the  efforts  to  correct  this  dilapidated  sec- 

iSd  f.J^^  ""^^^^^^  CapitolTrtl^rllSs 
and  genuhie  and  are  put  forth  by  men 
dedicated  and  knowledgeable  in  this  pe- 

?^.^^*'^'^^""-  "^s  project  shouW 
proceed  as  soon  as  possible 

iJ^L^^^^^-  """^  Is  iii  the  Archives 
S«in  tif^^  *°^  %^^  °'  P*<=tures  that  ex- 

Son  t?J  ?T^  ?'  ^^  ^'^*  f^°nt  exten- 
sion  Uiat  dates  back  to  1874  by  Thomas 

c.rJSJH^'i"'^  ^"""^^  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  It  Is  one  of  the  various  schemes 
developed  by  him  for  the  propel  en! 
largement  of  the  Capitol.  "rhiTwt^  the 
result  of  having  added  the  Senate  and 
House  wings  and  the  enlarg^  dome 
hereby  necessitating  the  extension  oi 
^„rf,^  and  west  fronts  to  once  again 
Pr^r  SliS""*"^^  composition^hito 
The  then  proposed  extension  of  the 
west  central  front  is  almost  identical  In 
configuration  to  the  now  prowaed 
scheme  for  extension  except  that^ 
el^nt  projects  farther  tlin  now  SS 

Mr.  Walter  as  well  as  the  current  Ar- 
cWtect  of  the  Capitol  in  pr^Sg  [hIS 

t^^""^  ^^r^  endeavored  to  mllntfS 
the  original  elements  of  the  facade  t^ 

eTf:!2a?e*'""  *^^"  °"*  '^'^  "^«  P^"- 
•There  Is^  a  rendering  perspective 
of  the  west  front  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  it 
WM  prepared  by  Frederick  Law  OlnSted 

S^T?^.^^''?''^''  '°'-  ">«  terraces  to 
f^«  ■  "  <i«P*cts  a  complete  redesign  of 
the  west  front  including:  enlarg^ic^. 
tral  portico,  pediments  over  2l  tSSe 
pomcoes  extended  areas  in  front  ofthi 
?il  ^^  and  House  wings  eliminating 
the  Senate  and  House  connections  and 
presenting  a  flattened  out  front.  If  «- 
ecuted.  this  would  have  drastically  3- 
ShS^  architectural  character  of  the 
So  from  this  evidence,  and  I  am  sun 
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there  Is  much  more  that  can  be  made 
available  for  a  serious  student,  it  can  be 
proved  beyond  questiwi  of  doubt  that 
far  from  being  horrid,  as  Dr.  Charles 
McLaughlin  has  suggested,  there  is  every 
reason  to  beUeve  that  he  would  have 
lauded  and  applauded  the  plans  we  are 
finally  giving  serious  conakteratlon  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  smi  ptannirip  jq  con- 
tinue my  study  on  this  with  the  view  of 
documenting  and  proving  beyond  Ques- 
"°ns  not  only  the  need  but  the  advlsa- 
biuty  of  some  Important  Improvements 
on  the  west  front.  «*«uu. 


Ne  Mao  It  Above  die  Law 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  BOCTK  CABOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  timely 
article  by  Joseph  OT«Ieara  entitled  "No 
Man  Is  Above  the  Law."  appeared  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  JoumaJ.  I  commend  Mr 
O-Meara's  splendid  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
and  to  the  people  of  our  country  as 
follows: 

No  Man  Is  Abovk  thb  Law 
(By  Joseph  O'Meara.  dean  of  the  Notre 

Dame  Law  School) 
"No  man  is  above  the  law  and  no  man  la 
below   It"  >— this   was   Theodore   HooMvelt'a 
magnificent  capsule  statement  of  the  rule  of 

^Z7^^  ^"'"*  "  ^^  ^«°«  *Of  I^w  Day 
1967  Par  more  eloquent  however,  is  John 
Courtney  Murray's  expression  of  the  mean- 
ly' *^^'°^*'^*  ^^'^  "le  effect  of  the  rule  of 
law.  Western  man".  Father  Murray  savs. 
has  sought  m  the  Idea  of  law  a  manlioid 
«dempuon-from  the  arbitrary  despotisms 
Of  unoontroUed  power;  from  the  tlieator 
fact  Of  injustice  to  his  pe«on  andto  his 
property:  from  dUpossesslon  of  his  human 
and  his  dvll  rights:  from  the  degradation 
that  ensues  upon  social  InequaUtles  de- 
t^°„"'"  ^L}"^  personal  significance  aiKl 
worth  .  .  from  the  disruption  of  life  by  the 
Iwational  forces  of  passion,  caprice  and 
chance    that   militate   against   t^^e^ 

rSToft'iJ^i  •  •  •  ^^'^^  ^  «—*-<»  »*/th1 

««  should  carry  the  day?  We  are  locl^  m 
mortal  combat  with  them  at  this  moment^ 
ta  Vietnam.  There,  in  that  hot  and  dlsi^ 
^,'*^^^  ?^^  waging  an  escalating  war    a 

2^rhavi  ^r  "^  *^^ "  '^  ^ 

.Jlt^  *"  ^  fighting  a  war  In  that  far- 
away comer  of  the  earth?  *  Pirst  of  all  be- 
^^^  ^*^*  ™****  commitments,  which 
wrai^not"",?,,^'  *"='°^  ""«*  °°:  bf^us^ 
wSu^m  """^^   '"°^   ***   become 

We  are  fighting  that  war.  moreover  to 
J^J.  *^«  "^«  o^  l*w  and  the^^«  S 

We  are  fighting  that  war,  flnaUy  a.  a 
matter  of  self-preservation.  If  we  do  not  stop 
Communist  aggreeelon  In  Vietnam.  wh«S 
^  westop  It?  After  the  Reds  have  eJulfIS 
or  neutralized  Indonesia?  OverwhelmSlSe 

L^^'^l^f*'^  "^  ^^^  Japan?  a- 
tabUshed  a  beachhead  \n  Australia*  ft^sJMUi 

Vootnotea  at  end  of  speech. 
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we  wait  untU  they  have  landed  In  Central 
America  or  Mexico? 

To  stop  the  Communist  aggieeaon  now, 
while  they  are  sttU  far  from  our  own  shores, 
Amarloan  men  are  dying  In  Vietnam;  Amer- 
ican women  are  losing  their  90ns,  btisbanda 
and  sweethearts.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
many  In  this  country  who  are  fighting  an- 
other and  different  war,  a  war  against  what  is 
called  our  "Involvement"  In  Vietnam.  Some 
ot  these  are  motivated  by  strongly  held  moral 
prlndples.  They  are  entitled  to  resi)ect,  and 
nothing  I  shall  say  Is  directed  against  them. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  however,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  objectors  are  either  Com- 
munists' or  cowards,  or  they  are  persons  of 
large  good  will  but  Uttle  insight  who  have 
been  euchred  Into  being  stooges,*  at  persons 
who  are  seeking  some  end  of  their  own  (am- 
bition, revenge  or  whatever)  at  the  expense 
of  their  country. 

To  be  specific  I  am  referring  to  Ifartln 
Luther  King,  Stokely  Oarmlchael  and  others 
like  them..  Such  persons  are  doing  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  dvil  rights  by  seeking  to 
link  the  dvil  rights  movement  with  their 
efforts  to  persuade  young  men  to  avoid  mili- 
tary service.^  Like  other  malefactors,  they 
should  be  prosecuted.  And  that  goes  fc*  any- 
one else — ^whlte  or  black — ^who  is  iirglng 
young  men  to  "become"  oonsdentious  objec- 
tors—a  vldous  abe\uxllty,  which  Is  nothing 
less  than  urging  them  to  become  hypocrites 
and  perjurers.  These  men  should  be  pros- 
ecuted, I  repeat,  and  there  Is  no  excuse  for 
not  doing  so.  As  the  record  shows,  I  pro- 
foundly believe  that  no  man  should  be  dis- 
criminated against  becatise  of  his  coles'.  I  am 
eqtially  convinced  that  no  man  should  be 
protected  by  his  color. 

What  I  have  said  may  be  denied  indig- 
nantly. But  the  men  I  have  named  and  others  , 
like  them  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  Thej 
give  themselves  away.  Tax  nevo-  once  do  they 
condemn  the  terrorist  tactics  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Never  once  do  they  condemn 
Hanoi's  rejection  of  all  peace  i^opoeals,  not 
only  those  put  forward  by  the  Administration 
but  also  those  advanced  by  neutral  powers, 
by  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  by  the  Vatican.  Never  once  do 
they  lament  the  suffering  and  death  bc«^e  by 
our  forces  In  Vietnam.  These  men  weep  only 
lor  the  enemy. 

Let  them  criticize,  protest  and  condemn 
to  their  heart's  content.  To  do  so  is  their 
privilege  imder  the  First  Amendment.  But 
let  it  be  understood  that  the  Constitution 
gives  no  right  to  obstruct  the  war  effort,  as 
by  attempting  to  persuade  young  men  to 
refuse  to  bear  arms  for  their  country.  Such 
attempts  are  a  vl<datlon  of  two  sections  of 
the  United  States  Code,  namely.  Title  18, 
Section  2388,  and  Title  60,  Section  462,  which 
provide  as  follows: 
Title,  18  Section  2388(a) : 
"Whoever,  when  the  United  States  is  at 
war,  willfully  causes  or  attempts  to  cause  in- 
subordination, disloyalty,  mutiny,  ot  refusal 
of  duty,  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  willfully  obstructs  the  re- 
cruiting or  enlistment  service  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Injury  of  the  service  or  the 
United  States,  or  attempts  to  do  so — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  ot 
imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both." 

TlUe  60,  Section  462(a) : 
"Any  member  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem or  any  other  person  .  .  .  who  knowingly 
counsels,  aids,  or  abets  another  to  refuse  or 
evade  reiglstratlon  or  service  In  the  armed 
forces  or  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
title  .  .  .  shall,  upon  conviction  in  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  five  years  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  910.000,  at  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment.  ..." 

Section  3388  is  in  full  force  and  effect  by 


▼Irtue  of  BecUon  2391  of  Title  18.*  An  exam- 
ination of  ine  relevant  materlEds  discloses 
that  the  navonal  emergency  referred  to  in 
Section  2391  has  not  been  terminated." 

But  Is  it  true  that  these  statutes,  in  fact, 
have  been  violated  by  Messrs.  King  and  Oar- 
mlchael and  others  like  them?  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  appears  to  believe  that  no 
violation  haa  occurred.  To  show  that  the 
department  Is  mistaken,  I  shall  take  up,  for 
now,  only  th«  cast  of  Stokely  Carmichael. 

Consider  some  of  Carmlchael's  recent  ut- 
terances. Coiapare  them  with  the  language 
for  which  tlie  defendants  were  convicted  In 
Schenck  v.  iMited  States  «  and  United  States 
V.  MillerM 

To  facllltajte  the  comparison,  I  set  out  in 
Table  I.  the  Relevant  language  from  Schenck 
(as  described  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  at  page 
61)  and  Milter,  and  one  of  Carmichael 's  in- 
cendiary outbursts  (as  quoted  In  the  April 
22,  1967  l88u4  of  The  National  Guardian,  pub- 
lished by  VXeekly  Guardian  Associates,  197 
East  Fourth  jstreet.  New  York  City) : 

"TABI.B  I 

"Schenck 

".  .  .  In  linpassloned  language  it  (<.«.,  a 
circular  distributed  by  the  accused]  Inti- 
mated thatj  conscription  was  despotism  in 
its  worst  fprm  and  a  monstrous  wrong 
against  buotanity  in  the  Interest  of  Wall 
Street's  chosen  few.  It  said  "Do  not  submit 
to  mtlmldatton,'  but  in  form  at  least  con- 
fined Itself  ^  peaceful  measures  such  as  a 
petition  for  |the  repeal  of  the  act.  The  other 
and  later  printed  side  of  the  sheet  was  headed 
•Assert  YouJ  Rights.'  It  stated  reasons  for 
alleging  that  any  one  violated  the  Constitu- 
tion when  he  refused  to  recognize  'your  right 
to  assert  yo'  ir  opposition  to  the  draft,'  and 
you  do  not  assert  and  support 
you  are  helping  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage rights  which  It  is  the  solemn  duty 
of  all  cltlzeis  and  residents  of  the  United 
States  to  rei  aln.'  It  described  the  arguments 
on  the  other  side  as  coming  from  curmlng 
politicians  t  Qd  a  mercenary  capitalist  i>ress, 
and  even  si!  ent  consent  to  the  conscription 
law  as  helpl  ig  to  support  an  infamous  con- 
spiracy. It  lenled  the  power  to  send  our 
citizens  awa  y  to  foreign  shores  to  shoot  up 
the  people  >f  other  lands,  and  added  that 
words  could  not  express  the  condemnation 
such  cold-b]  ooded  ruthlessness  deserves,  &c., 
&c.,  wlndlni  up  'Tou  must  do  your  share  to 
maintain,  si  ipport  and  uphold  the  rights  of 
the  people  a  '.  this  country.' 
"Miller 

"Defendai  it, 
vlcted  In  Ji  1} 
of  an  Indlc  ;ment 
ingly  couns  iling 
fuse  to  com  >ly 
Universal  N  Ultary 
In  violation  at 


went  on  'If 
your  rights 


Committee 


racist  war. 


Lucille  S.   Miller,   was   con- 
1955,  on  all  eighteen  counts 
charging  her  with  know- 
nine  named  persons  to  re- 
wltb  certain  provisions  of  the 
Training  and  Service  Act. 
50U.S.C.App.S  462(a). 
"Carmichael 
"The    Student    Nonviolent    Coordinating 


took  a  stand  against   [the  Viet- 


nam) war  111  1966  because  It  Is  a  brutal  and 


We  took  our  stand  because  we 


oppose  the  drafting  of  young  Afro-Americans 
to  defend  a  so-called  democracy  which  they 
do  not  find  at  home.  We  took  that  stand  be- 
cause this  war  forms  part  and  parcel  of  an 
American  foreign  policy  which  has  repeatedly 
sought  to  tbipoee  the  status  quo,  by  force, 
on  colored  peoples  struggling  for  liberation 
from  tyranny  tmd  poverty.  Only  the  white 
powers  of  the  West  will  deny  that  this  Is  a 
racist  war.  When  the  colored  peoples  of  the 
world  look  at  that  war,  they  see  Just  one 
thing.  For  them,  the  U.S.  military  In  Viet- 
nam represents  international  white  su- 
premacy. 

"We  hav«  not  only  a  right  to  speak  out — 
we  have  ani  obligation.  We  must  be  involved, 
we  must  fight  racism  in  all  Its  manifestations. 
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There  is  another  America,  and  It  is  an  ugly 
one.  It  is  an  America  whose  basic  policy  tt 
home  and  abroad  can  only  be  called  geno- 
clde.  I 

"We  must  spfeak  out  more  strongly  against 
the  draft.  Our 'position  on  the  draft  la  very 
simple:  Hell  Op,  we  ain't  going.  The  Onjt 
takes  the  ensllved  black  youth  of  this  so. 
dety  and  uses  jthem  to  support  enslavement 
abroad.  The  draft  is  white  people  sending 
black  people  toi  make  war  on  yellow  people  in 
order  to  defend  the  land  they  stole  from  red 
people."  • 

What  is  these  about  Carmlchael's  inflam- 
matory statements  that  is  so  different  from 
the  language  for  which  Schenck  and  lilllier 
were  pimlshedf  Why  Is  Carmichael  entitled 
to  an  Inmiunl^y  that  was  denied  to  them? 
In  point  of  fadt,  I  submit  that  Carmlchael'i 
language  Is  m<>re  violent,  more  provocsttve, 
more  likely  to  Inflame  yoimg  men  agalnrt 
conscription  aod  to  defy  the  draft  than  tlie 
statements  made  by  Schenck  and  Miller. 

In  Schenck  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  writing 
for  the  Courts  which  included  Mr.  Justice 
Brandels,  said  that  (page  52) : 

"The  most  istrtngent  protection  of  free 
speech  would  hot  protect  a  man  in  falsely 
shouting  fire  In  a  theatre  and  causing  a 
panic.  It  does  not  even  protect  a  man  from 
an  Injunction  against  uttering  words  that 
may  have  all  tthe  effect  of  force.  .  .  .  The 
question  In  every  case  Is  whether  the  worda 
used  are  used  in  such  circumstances  and  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  thkt  they  will  bring  about  the 
substantive  evils  that  Congress  has  a  right  to 
prevent.  It  Is  la  question  of  proximity  and 
degree.  When  ^  nation  is  at  war  many  things 
that  might  be  {said  In  time  of  peace  are  such 
a  hindrance  to  Its  effort  that  their  utterance 
will  not  be  endured  so  long  as  men  fight  and 
that  no  Court  could  regard  them  as  protected 
by  any  constifutlonal  right." 

In  a  per  curiam  opinion  in  Miller,  the 
Court  said  (at  page  172)  that  defendant's 
".  .  .  constitutfonal  objections  have  been  met 
by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  well-settled 
and  unanlmoas  authority.  .  .  .  Congress  in 
fulfillment  of  its  constitutional  duty  has 
enacted  this  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
national  sec\9-ity:  that  defendant  disap- 
proves the  Coifegresslonai  action  and  has  fre- 
quently and  vlehemently  stated  her  posltioo 
on  this  and  other  matters  of  public  import- 
ance lends  noi  weight  to  the  validity  of  her 
arguments,  which  are  without  legal  merit 
Like  the  conviction  of  her  husband  this  day 
afBrmed  .  .  .  this  is  a  sad  case  where  self- 
delusion  has  ^rried  defendant  to  the  point 
where  she  ^parently  believes  her  own 
warped  Ideas  of  patriotism,  interlarded  and 
distressing  r«|clal,  religious,  and  political 
biases,  can  Jujtlf y  her  in  the  crudest  of  law 
violations." 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  pointed  out  In  GitUnc 
V.  NeiD  y orfc  >4  (Brandels  concurring),  as  be 
had  In  Schen<^,  at  page  52  that; 

"The  question  in  every  case  Is  whether  the 
words  used  a»e  used  in  such  circumstances 
and  are  of  sudh  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear 
and  present  jdanger  that  they  will  bring 
about  the  substantive  evils  that  Congress  has 
a  right  to  preyent.  It  is  a  question  of  proxim- 
ity and  degree.  .  .  ." 

And  In  ScHaefer  v.  United  States,^  Mr. 
Justice  Brandels  (Holmes  concurring) 
quoted  ezacUy  the  same  language  from 
Schenck  whic|k  Holmes  bad  quoted  in  Gitloie. 
So  the  que^lon  is;  What  are  the  circum- 
stances, that  Is  to  say.  In  what  conditions  did 
Carmichael  speak,  since  it  is  essential  to  con- 
sider his  fiery  utterances  in  context.  Stokdy 
Carmichael  Is  a  firebrand,  a  militant,  a  vio- 
lent charactei).  He  seems  to  breed  riots;  they 
follow  in  his  train.  This  Is  understandable 
In  view  of  tlie  Inflammatory  nature  of  hU 
speeches  as  reported  on  the  radio  and  in  the 
press.  Thus  ih  Louisville  (according  to  the 
Courier-Journal  for  June  20,  1967,  at  page 
A-11)  he  prodlaimed:  "It's  not  a  question  oi 
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]»w  and  <»tler.  We  have  to  build  a  revolu- 
tion. .  .  ." 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  of  June  33,  1S07 
(page  17)  carries  tht  following  UPI  dispatch 
from  Atlanta: 

"Atlanta's  racial  troubles  began  Monday 
night  following  a  speech  by  Cannlcbael  in 
which  be: 

"Urged  Negroea  to  Joint  a  "revolution* 
against  whites; 

"Told  the  audience  not  to  clap  ...  to  save 
melr  energy  for  'beating  heads.'  " 

And,  according  to  both  ABC  and  CBS  ra- 
dio broadcasts  on  June  26,  1967,  Carmichael, 
m  Boston,  suggested  bombing  stores  owned 
by  white  merchants  as  a  waan^  of  acquiring 
them  for  Negroes.  An  AP  dispatch  from  the 
scene  (according  to  The  South  Bend  Tribune 
tot  June  26,  1967,  at  page  7)  reads,  in  part, 
ti  follows: 

"Stokely  Carmichael  led  a  march  through 
the  streets  of  Boston's  heavily  Negro  Rox- 
bury  secUon  Sunday  and  told  Negroes  they 
must  take  control  of  the  land  and  stores 
In  thdr  areas. 

"■We  will  control  things  in  our  commu- 
nities by  any  means  necessary,'  he  told  a 
rally  in  Franklin  Park. 

"  'If  hunky  (the  white  man)  gets  his  store 
bombed  out  every  Friday  or  Saturday,'  Car- 
michael said,  "he's  going  to  have  to  sell  it 
to  us.' 

"He  also  told  the  crowd  that  the  only 
way  to  stop  'radst  sggresslon'  by  police  'Is 
by  armed  resistance.'  " 

Finally,  The  South  Bend  Trttmne  tar 
July  26,  1967,  at  page  9.  carried  the  foUow- 
Ing  AP  dispatch  from  Havana: 

"Btokley  Carmichael  says  Negroetf  in  Amer- 
ican cities  are  going  to  wage  a  guerrilla 
light  to  the  death.'  the  Cuban  news  agency 
reported  Tuesday  as  the  VS.  black  power 
leader  arrived  in  Havana  for  a  revolutionary 
conference. 

The  Prensa  Latlna  agency  quoted  the 
llary  26-year-old  Negro  as  saying:  'in  New- 
ark we  applied  war  tactics  of  the  guerrillas. 
We  are  preparing  groups  of  urban  guerrillas 
for  omr  defense  in  tbe  cities.  The  price  of 
tbsee  rebellions  is  a  high  price  that  one 
must  pay.  This  fight  is  not  g(Hng  to  be  a 
simple  street  meeting.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
flght  to  the  death.'  " 

If  you  have  heard  him  on  radio,  you  know 
that  his  language  Is  so  impassioned  that 
bs  sometimes  becomes  almost  incoherent, 
Aad  he  speaks  to  restless  yotmg  Negroes, 
■any,  U  not  most  of  draft  age,  who  idoliae 
him.  The  remarks  I  have  quoted  above  from 
The  Satianal  Guardian  miist  be  Judged  in 
this  context.  And  their  effectiveness,  at  least 
according  to  a  column  in  the  April  23,  1967, 
lw»  of  The  Dail]/  Worker  (page  9)  is 
obvious: 

T^d  by  Stokely  Carmichael  and  marching 
behind  the  banner  of  the  Black  United  Ac- 
tion Front,  cooordlnatlng  committee  for  the 
peace  marchers  In  Harlem,  the  parade  evoked 
iympathetlc  conaments  from  many  onlookers. 
"Carmichael  was  besieged  particularly  by 
ronng  Harlemltes  who  eagerly  shook  his 
band.  A  nimiber  asked  for  hU  autograph. 

"THEME 

"The  theme  of  the  marchers,  "Hell  no;  we 
'Wot  go!'  won  the  greatest  response  along 
we  line  of  march,  espedally  from  draft-age 
jouth.  And  it  was  evident  from  the  deter- 
"uaed  expression  on  many  laces  that  for 
aaay  it  was  not  Just  a  march  slogan. 

'A  rhythmic  chant  taken  up  repeatedly 
^  the  marchers  seemed  to  express  the  mood 
«  large  numbers  of  onlookers. 

^twas: 

vnU^^"^  ^^^*  ^  Mississippi.  In  Watts,  In 
«™4ngham,  in  Harlem,  but  not  in  Viet- 

n  Schenck  U  followed,  it  Is  obvlotis.  I  sub- 
^that  Stokely  Carmichael  la  guUty  of 
V«^tlng  to  sabotage  the  draft  and  should 
^prosecuted  without  further  delay.  There 
•"  some,   however,    who   suggest   that   the 
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authority  of  Schenck  was  destroyed  by 
Abram  v.  United  States,^  Sehaefer  v. 
United  States,^  and  Pierce  v.  United  States  " 
because  Justices  Holmes  and  Brandels  dis- 
sented in  those  cases. 

They  did  not  dissent,  however,  in  Froft- 
toerk  v.  United  States  »  or  in  Debs  v.  United 
States.^'  Like  Schenck  these  were  iwoeecu- 
tions  under  the  Espionsige  Act  of  1917.  In 
Frohtoerk  the  defendants  were  fotind  guilty 
on  the  basis  of  artides  in  a  newspaper  they 
published.  In  Debs  the  basis  of  the  convic- 
tion was  a  speech  the  defendant  had  made. 
In  both  cases  the  convicUons  were  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  In  both  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  wrote  for  a  xinanlmous  Court. 

The  authority  of  Schenck  is  supported 
moreover,  by  Gitlovj  v.  New  York  »  and  Whit- 
ney  v.  California.*^  In  Gitlow,  Justice  Holmes 
and  Brandels  dissented,  as  In  Abrams 
Sehaefer  and  Pierce.  In  Whitne]/  the  same 
Justices  concurred  In  the  Court's  Judgment, 
which  affirmed  a  conviction  under  the  CaU- 
fomla  Criminal  Syndicalism  Act,  this  time 
In  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  BrandeU.  In 
both  cases,  however,  they  cited  and  reUed 
on  Schenck.  Indeed,  in  Attrams  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  speaking  for  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  as 
well  as  himself,  affirmed  his  faith  In  Schenck 
Those  who  brush  aside  the  Schenck  case 
argue  that  the  Umversal  MUltary  Training 
and  Service  Act  Cntle  60,  US.C.  App  |  462 
(a) )  la  violated  only  by  attempting  to  per- 
suade specific  persons  to  evade  their  duty 
\mder  that  act.  There  are  only  a  few  Judicial 
decisions  involving  'ntle  60,  U.S.C.  App.  i  462 
(a).  e.o..  Gara  v.  United  States'*  emd  United 
States  V.  MiUer.»  Each  Involved  the  pro- 
scribed "counseling  and  aiding  and  abetting" 
in  respect  of  specified  mdlvlduals  But  I  find 
nothing  in  the  opinion  In  elthra-  case  sug- 
gesting the  decision  turned  on  that  fact.  In 
Gara  the  contrary  Is  explicitly  stated.  'This 
Is  demonstrated  by  the  foUowlng  excerpts 
from  the  opinion  at  pages  40-42.  A  letter 
written  by  the  defendant  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  In  Toledo  contained  th« 
following: 

"Appellant  also  signed  a  pledge  in  1948 
stating.  'I  shaU  In  every  way  possible  assist 
and  support  Non-registrants.'  Evidence  was 
presented  to  the  effect  that  at  a  meeting 
held  In  Reading,  Pennsylvania  on  August  26 
1948,  he  advocated  that  men  of  draft  age 
refuse  to  register  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1948,  and  later  stated,  'In  making  this 
speech  I  intended  to  violate  the  Selective 
Service  Act.'  [Page  40.) 

"Here  appellant  admits  that  he  agreed  in 
every  way  possible  to  assist  and  support  non- 
registrants.  At  an  open  meeting  he  advocated 
rrfusal  to  register.  His  repeated  letters  state 
that  he  counseled  men  of  draft  age  to  refuse 
registration.  Such  actions,  if  carried  out  ex- 
tensively, might  weU  niUllfy  the  law.  Appel- 
,^o  "*y  *"**^'^  ">«  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1948  from  every  platform  In  America  with 
Impunity,  but  he  cannot,  under  the  guise  of 
free  speech,  nullify  it  by  disobedience  to  its 
express  provisions   [pages  41-42J." 

I  want  no  misunderstanding  of  my  posi- 
tion. The  record  shows,  as  I  said  earllwln 
this  paper,  that  "I  profoundly  believe  that 
no  man  should  be  discriminated  against 
because  of  his  color.  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  no  man  should  be  protected  by  hU 
color."  As  I  see  it,  Carmichael  is  being  pro- 
tected by  his  color.  ThJa  immunity,  tacitly 
granted  for  that  reason  to  a  demagogue  who 
to  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy, 
seems  to  me  intolerable. 

"No  man  U  above  the  law  and  no  man  is 
below  it"— no  man  U  below  the  law  and 
no  man  is  above  it. 


tion  was  published  in  the  April,  1966,  issue  of 
the  JOTTBMAi,    (62   A.B_AJ.   S92-898). 

*Cf:  columnist  Roscoe  Drummond  as  re- 
ported In  'nie  South  Bend  Tribune  for  Sep- 
tember 14.  1967,  at  page  13:  ".  .  .  The  basic 
premise  of  the  U.8.  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam was  set  out  by  President  Elsenhower  as 
early  as  1963.  It  was  that  it  U  vital  to  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  ar- 
rest further  Communist  expanslon-by-force 
in  Asia  foUowlng  the  Korean  war.  This  was 
the  position  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, of  the  Kermedy  adminlstraUon  and  U 
that  of  the  Johnson  administration." 

•  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Husk,  comment- 
ing on  "Vietnam  Week",  U  quoted  by  the 
New  Tork  Times  for  April  17,  1967,  as  saying- 
"I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  Communist 
apparatus  U  very  busy  indeed  In  these  op- 
eraUons  all  over  the  world  and  In  our  own 
coimtry.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  aU  those 
who  have  objections  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 
are  Communists.  But  the  worldwide  Com- 
mimist  movement  U  working  very  hard  on 

'Many  of  them,  unhappily  are  teaching 
in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

'Thto  is  the  official  position  of  the  Na- 
ttonal  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  See  the  New  York  Times  for 
July  16,  1967,  page  1,  column  7. 

•See  also  the  New  York  Times  for  May  a. 
1967,  at  page  11,  column  1. 

•  "The  provisions  of  section  2388  of  this 
title,  as  amended  and  extended  by  sectton  1 
(a)  (29)  of  the  Emergency  Powers  Continua- 
tion Act  (66  Stat.  333),  as  further  amended 
by  PubUc  Law  12.  Eighty-third  Congress  in 
addition  to  coming  into  full  force  and  effect 
in  time  of  war  shall  remain  in  fuU  force  and 
effect  untU  six  months  after  the  termination 
of  the  national  en^ergency  proclaimed  by  the 
President  on  December  16,  1950  (Proc  2912 
3  C.  P.  R.,  I960  Supp.,  p.  71),  or  such  earUer 
date  as  may  be  prescribed  by  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  Congress,  and  a4tB  which  would 
give  rise  to  legal  consequences  and  penalUes 
under  section  2388  when  performed  during  a 
state  of  war  shall  give  rise  to  the  same  legal 
consequences  and  penalties  when  they  are 
performed  during  the  period  above  provided 
for.  (Added  June  30.  1963,  ch.  176  I  6  67 
Stat  134.)"  '    ■ 

»  Thto  has  been  verified  by  the  Nattonal 

Archives  and  Records  Service  in  Washlnirton 

"  249  U.S.  47  (1919) .  ••^i^iixgiaa. 

»  288  F.  2d  171  (2d  ClT.  1956) , 

"268U.S.  652  (1935). 

"251U.S.  466  (1920). 

«  260  U.S.  616  (1919).  "" 

"251U.8.466  (1920). 

"252U.S.  239  (1920). 

"  249  U.S.  204  ( 1919) . 

"249U.S.  211  (1919). 

"268U.S.  652  (1926). 

■274U.8.357  (1927). 

"  178  P.  2d  38  (eth  Clr.  1949).  aff-d  vHth- 

^vT?ir^o*°  ^-^^  ®5'  <"50),  rehearing 
denied.  340  U.S.  893  ( 1950) 

"233  F.  ad  171  (ad  Clr.  1966). 


CoBgretsmaa    HamtltoB's    Sauaary    «{ 

Major  1967  Social  Secwity  AacDd- 
meats 


>  38  CoMo.  Rec.  S  (1903) . 
•MuMAT,    We   Hold   These   TkniHs    156 
(1966). 

•  The  legality  of  the  war  was  affirmed  by 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  February  of  1966.  The  resolu- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   rNOIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
standing achievement  of  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  Is  passage  of  the 
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Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
This  legl^atton  Is  ol  paramount  concern 
to  many  citizens  of  the  mnth  District  of 
Indiana.  Thousands  of  them  have  spoken 
or  written  to  me  and  expressed  their  siip- 
port  of  this  legislation. 

The  amendments  provide  an  increase 
in  oenefits,  which  will  appear  in  the 
March  checks,  of  an  average  13  percent 
for  over  23  million  people.  More  than 
$3.7  billion  in  additional  benefits  will  be 
paid  out  during  the  first  full  year  of 
operation,  making  this  increase  by  far 
the  largest  one  in  the  history  of  the  so- 
cial security  program.  About  1,000,000 
persons  will  also  be  removed  from  the 
poverty  level — a  greater  immediate  bene- 
fit than  any  other  type  of  poverty  pro- 
gram. The  earnings  limitation  has  been 
raised  from  $1,500  to  $1,680  per  year. 
This  means  that  a  benefldary  can  earn 
$140  per  month  Instead  of  $120,  without 
having  a  penny  deducted  from  his  social 
security  benefits. 

Before  sm>porting  this  legislation. 
Members  of  the  Congress  were  assured 
repeatedly  that  the  social  security  sys- 
tem is  soundly  financed. 

I  was  pleased  to  Join  with  my  ool- 
leagrues  in  the  Congress  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 

I  have  included  below  a  sununary  of 
some  of  the  more  signlficsmt  changes  in 
both  social  security  and  health  insurance 
benefits: 

SiTiucABT  or  SociAi.  Sxcusrrr  Amknoments 

or  1967 

Increase  in  social  security  benefits 

The  amendments  provide  an  increase  In 
benefit  payments  of  13  percent  for  all  benefl- 
dartea  on  the  social  security  rcdls.  The  aver- 
age monthly  benefit  paid  to  a  retired  worker 
with  an  eUglble  wUe  now  on  the  rolls  is  In- 
creased from  tl4S  to  SISS.  The  minimum 
benefit  for  a  w(»-ker  retiring  at  age  65  is  In- 
creased from  M4  to  $55  a  month.  Monthly 
benefits  wlU  ran^  from  •65  to  $160.50,  for 
retired  workers  now  on  social  security  rolls 
who  began  to  draw  benefits  at  age  65  or  later. 

The  amount  of  earnings  subject  to  tax  and 
used  In  the  computation  of  benefits  is  in- 
creased from  $6,600  to  $7,800  in  1968. 

Tlie  $168  maximum  benefit  (based  on 
average  monthly  earnings  of  $550 — or  $6,600 
per  yecu-)  eventually  payable  under  present 
law  wotUd  be  Increased  to  tl89.90.  The  in- 
crease In  the  amount  of  earnings  that  can 
be  used  in  the  benefit  computation  would  re- 
sult m  a  maximum  benefit  of  $218  (based  on 
average  monthly  earnings   of   $650— $7,800 


a  year)  in  tbe  future.  The  maTlmimi  bene- 
fits payable  CO  a  family  on  a  single  wtmlngB 
record  Is  $4$4.40.  To  qualify  for  the  mazl- 
mtun  retlretient  benefits  Just  outlined,  a 
wage  earner  wbo  retires  at  age  66  in  tbe  fu- 
ture must  have  earned  tbe  maximum  under 
the  new  earnings  bases  for  a  number  of  years. 

Effective  date. — The  increased  benefits  are 
first  payable  for  the  month  of  February  1968 
and  will  be  reflected  In  checks  received  early 
in  March.  It  Is  estimated  tbat  22.9  million 
people  are  paid  Increased  benefits.  More  tban 
$3  billion  ia  additional  benefits  wlU  be  paid 
in  the  first  1^  months. 
Special  benefits  for  people  age  72  and  over 

The  speciSl  payments  made  to  uninstired 
individuals  aged  72  and  over  are  increased 
from  S35  to  S40  a  month  for  a  single  person 
and  from  $5$  .50  to  $60  a  month  for  a  couple. 

Effective  iate. — ^The  increased  benefits  will 
be  first  payable  for  February  1968  and  will  be 
refiected  in  checks  received  in  March  1968. 
DTte  retirentent  test 

The  ameoldinents  provide  for  an  increase 
from  $1,500  to  $1,680  Ln  the  amount  of  an- 
ntial  earnings  a  beneficiary  under  age  73  can 
have  without  having  any  benefits  withheld. 
Provision  is  made  for  an  Increase  from  $125 
to  $140  In  ttie  amount  of  monthly  earnings 
a  person  caa  have  and  still  get  a  benefit  for 
the  month.  The  bill  provldee  that  $1  in  bene- 
fits be  withheld  for  each  $2  of  earnings  be- 
tween $1,68$  and  $2,880  and  $1  in  benefits 
for  each  $1  |n  earnings  above  $2,880. 

Effective  tote. — The  provision  is  effective 
for  earnings  In  1968.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  $176  million  in  additional  benefits 
would  be  paid  for  1968  to  76,000  i>eople. 

Benefits  for  disabled  widows  and  vrtdowers 

The  amemdments  provide  for  Vbe  payment 
of  monthly  benefits  to  certain  disabled  wid- 
ows and  widowers  of  deceased  workers  who 
are  between  the  ages  of  50  and  62.  If  a  dis- 
abled widow  or  widower  first  receives  benefits 
at  age  50,  then  the  benefit  would  be  50  per- 
cent of  the  primary  Insurance  amount.  The 
amount  payable  would  increase  up  to  82  >4 
percent  of  tbe  primary  Insurance  amount, 
depending  ab  the  age  at  which  benefits  tfegan. 
The  reduction  would  continue  to  apply  to 
benefits  which  were  paid  after  the  recipient 
reached  age  62. 

A  widow  or  widower  would  be  deemed 
disabled  only  If  the  disability  Is  one  that, 
under  i-egaiJatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  ^alth.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
would  preclude  any  gainful  activity. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  benefits,  ttxe  widow 
or  widower  must  have  become  totaUy  dis- 
abled not  later  than  7  yean  after  tbe  spouse's 
death,  or  la  the  case  of  a  widowed  mother, 
before  the  end  of  her  benefits  as  a  mother 
or  within  7  years  thereafter. 

Effective  Cafe.— About  65,000  disabled  wid- 
ows and  wi<  lowers  could  be  eligible  for  bene- 
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fits  and  abouti  60  million  in  benefits  would 
be  paid  during  the  first  12  months  of  opera- 
tion. Benefits  would  be  payable  starting  for 
February  1968. 

Dependency  of  a  chOd  on  the  mother 

The  amendntents  provide  that  a  child  will 
be  considered  dependent  on  the  moUxo 
imder  the  same  oonditions  that  he  Is  now 
considered  dependent  on  the  father.  As  a 
result,  a  child  i  could  be  entitled  to  beneOu 
If  tbe  motber ;  was  either  fully  or  currently 
Insured  at  tbie  time  she  died,  retired,  or 
became  disabled.  Under  present  law  a  motber 
must  have  ciurently  insxired  status  (six  out 
of  the  last  13  quarters  ending  with  death, 
retirement,  or  disability)  unless  she  wu 
actually  supporting  the  child. 

Effective  date. — Benefits  will  be  payable 
beginning  for  February  1968.  It  is  estimated 
that  175.000  (ihlldren  will  be  eUglble  for 
benefits  and  tfiat  $83  million  in  additloDai 
benefits  will  [be  payable  in  the  first  u 
months. 

Additional  wage  credits  for  servicemen 

For  social  Uecurlty  benefit  purposes,  the 
amendments  will  provide  that  in  the  future 
the  pay  of  a  person  in  the  vmiformed  service 
would  be  deemed  to  be  $100  a  month  men 
than  his  basic  pay.  The  additional  cost  ot 
paying  the  benefits  resulting  frcHn  this  i^o- 
vislon  would  be  paid,  out  of  general  revenuea. 

UX/H.TH    INSUSAMCX    BKNETITS 

Payment  of  physician  bills  under  the  ivp. 
plementary  medical  insurance  program 

Under  present  law,  payment  may  be  mads 
only  upon  assignment  to  the  physician  (» to 
the  patient  uifotf  presentation  of  a  receipted 
bill.  The  ameitdment  would  permit  payment 
either  to  tbe  patient  on  the  basis  of  an 
itemized  bill  (frhlch  could  be  either  receipted 
or  unpaid)  (^  to  the  physician  under  tbe 
present  asslgijment  method.  This  provision 
would  make  iit  poeslble  for  patients  to  pay 
their  medical  bills  without  depleting  their 
savings  or  reseating  to  loans. 

Additional  days  of  hospital  care 

Each  medicare  beneficiary  wUl  be  provided 
with  a  lifetltae  reserve  of  60  days  of  hos- 
pital care  af^r  the  90  days  covered  In  t 
"spell  of  llln^H"  have  been  exha\isted.  Co- 
insurance of  $20  for  each  day  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  such  added  days  of  coverage. 


COMPARISON  OF  MONTHLY  CASH 


Avtrife  mofltMyMmisis  ifttr 


167  or  less 


$150 


Pretsnt 


H.R. 
12080 


Prsstnt 


H.R. 
12080 


PrsMnt 
law 


L   RitiranMiit  at  65  w  disability 

twnem _  $44.50 

2.  Retiremtnt  at  62 _  35.20 

3.  Wi(t'sbMMmat65orwitk 

ekild  m  her  care 22. 00 

4.  Wile's  bwMfil  St  62. 16.50 

Sl  1  child  of  rtbrwl  or  disabled 

workor 22.00 

6.  Widow,  62  or  oMw 44.00 

7.  Widow  at  60,  no  child 3120 

>.  DisabM  widow  St  an  60 

9.  Widow  .under  62  andTlcMd...  66.00 

la  Widowmdw62and2ciiJldr«i.  66.00 

11.  IssnMsccMd .._  44.00 

12.  2  sarvjvini  cWktroa 66.00 

13.  Maximum lamily  beiMfit 66. 00 

14.  Maximum  hmip-sam  doaUi 
, 1J2.00 


$55.00    $78.20 
44.00     62.60 


$88.40 
70.80 


I  am  alsoj  including  at  this  point  a 
table  showing  the  amounts  of  benefit! 
imder  the  old  law  and  what  they  will  be 
under  the  new.  It  can  be  seen  that  while 
the  average  increase  in  benefits  is  ap- 
proximately 13  percent,  there  are  in- 
stances whe|«  the  increase  exceeds  25 
percent,  as  ib  the  case  of  the  minimum 
payment  go^xg  from  $44  to  $55  per 
month. 


BENEFITS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  THE  NEW  LAW 


J!50 


$300 


$350 


$4tl 


H.R. 
12080 


Present 
law 


H.R. 
12080 


Present 
law 


H.R. 
12080 


Prasent 
law 


27.50     39.10     U.20 
2a70     29.40     33.20 


27.50 
55.00 
47.70 
33.40 
82.50 
82.  SO 
SS.00 
8^50 
8L50 


39.10 
64.60 
S6.00 

ii7.'4d 
102.00 
5170 
117.40 
I2a00 


44.20 
73.00 
63.30 
44.50 
132.60 
132.60 
66.30 
132.60 
132.60 


$101.  7( 
81. 4( 

50.94 
38.20 

50. 9d 
84.  ' 
72.1 

""isie 

202.4 

76.; 

15a  ( 

202.4 


$115. 00 
92.00 

57.50 
43.20 

57.50 

94.90 

82.30 

57.60 

172.60 

202.40 

86.30 

172.60 

202.40 


$112. 40 
9a  00 

56.20 
42.20 

56.20 
92.80 

aaso 

"16160 

24100 

$4.30 

16160 

24100 


$127. 10 
101. 70 

63.60 
47.70 

63.60 
104.90 

91.00 

63.60 

19180 

.  24100 

95.40 
19180 
24100 


$124. 20 
99.40 

62.10 
46.60 

62.10 

102.50 

8190 

"18140 

27160 

9120 

18140 

28180 


$140.40 
112.40 

7120 
52.70 

7120 
115.90 
10150 

7130 
21160 
280.80 
105.30 
21160 
28180 


$135.90 
10180 

68.00 
51.00 

6100 

112.20 

97.30 

"264.06 
30100 
102.00 
204.00 
309.20 


16100   2K60   25100       2S1( 


25100       25100       25100       2S100       2S100       25100 


■  Maxifflom  AME  undor  H.R.  120>1 
Sourca:  Social  Sacurity  Admisistntiss. 


>  Maximum  wife's  benefit 


$550 


H.R. 
12080 


Present 
law 


H.R. 
12080 


$650 t- 
12tM 


$153.60 
122.90 

7180 
57.60 

7180 
12180 
109.90 

7190 
230.40 
322.40 
11120 
23140 
322.40 


$168.00 
134.40 

84.00 
63.00 

84.00 
13160 
12120 

"25io6 
36100 
126.00 
252.00 
36100 


$189.90 
152.00 

95.00 
71.30 

95.00 
156.70 
135.90 

95.00 
285.00 
395.60 
142.50 
285.00 
395.60 


$21100 
174. « 

:  105.00 
TtIO 

109.00 
17900 
154.00 
109.10 
327.00 
434.40 
161 » 
327.00 
434.40 


255.00       25100       25100        255.00 
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Dickey-Lincola — Unfinished  Bnnaeti  of 
tbe  90th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MONTANA 

IN  "THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  high  on 
the  list  of  unfinished  business  that 
should  be  completed  in  the  second  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  is  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  hydroelec- 
tric project  on  the  St.  John  River  In 
Maine. 

Dickey-Lincoln  meets  every  test  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. Fvmds  were  deleted  from  the 
public  works  i^jpropriation  bill  for  one 
reason.  The  power  lobby  generated  bar- 
rels of  misinformation  and  transmitted 
it  around  the  country,  whence  it  was  dis- 
tributed to  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  refused  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  provision  for  Dickey-Lincoln 
funds. 

Dickey-Lincoln  thus  far  has  met  the 
same  fate,  in  the  same  manner,  that  be- 
fell Hells  Canyon  Dam  and  Knowles 
Dam,  which  were  targets  of  national 
propaganda  campaigns  by  the  power 
k>bby. 

This  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  forego 
Dickey -Lincoln  simply  because  the  inves- 
tor-owned utilities  that  dominate  New 
England  do  not  want  a  yardstick  power- 
plant  which  would  force  them  to  reduce 
their  overcharges  to  New  England  con- 
sumers, who  imy  the  highest  power  rates 
In  the  coimtry. 

Competition  is  more  effective  than  reg- 
ulation as  a  means  of  reducing  utility 
rates  and  improving  utility  services.  The 
surest,  quickest  way  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  electricity  bill  in  New  England  homes 
Is  through  construction  of  Dlckey-Lln- 
ooln. 

Tte  men  and  women  who  appreciate 
the  role  that  Dickey-Lincoln  cam  play  in 
reducing  electricity  costs  cannot  begin 
to  counter,  by  themselves,  the  national 
propaganda  campaign  against  the  proj- 
ect conducted  by  the  investor-owned  util- 
ities. Mr.  President,  my  files  are  full  of 
editorials  against  Dlckey-Llncoln  writ- 
ten and  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  utility  agents  such  as  Public  Serv- 
Ke  magazine  and  Lidustrlal  News  Re- 
view. California  Feature  Service,  pub- 
Mhed  by  Whitaker  &  Baxter,  has  now 
pegun  to  disseminate  editorials  advocat- 
mg  private  monopoly  of  nuclear  power 
the  only  likely  alternative  to  Dlckey- 
Ltaeohi  as  a  means  of  reducing  electric 
«wts  in  New  England,  whose  investor- 
owned  utilities  are  attempting  to  exclude 
City-owned  and  custcHner-owned  power 
systems  from  participation  In  the  large 
mi^ar  generation  and  transmission 
systems. 

The  case  for  Dickey-Uncohi  is  no- 
wiere  more  succinctly  stated  than  in  two 
recent  speeches  by  the  dlsthigulshed  jun- 
»r  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Musku] 
He  spoke  before  the  New  England  Asso- 
catlon  of  Electric  Co-ops  in  Boston 
on  December  6,  and  before  the  Mid- 


West  Electric  Consumers  Association  In 
Omaha  on  December  8. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  these  two  addresses  by  Sen- 
ator Muskh  in  the  Rxcoro.  I  hope  that 
my  good  friends  and  former  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  R^resentatives  will  take 
time  from  their  busy  schedules  to  read 
than.  For  the  good  of  New  England,  for 
the  sake  of  our  national  effort  in  wise 
resource  development,  Dickey-Lincoln 
funds  should  be  appropriated  during  the 
second  session  of  this  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcors, 
as  follows: 

DICKET  AND  THE  CONSOMXR 

(Bem&rks  by  Senator  Eomono  S.  Mobkib  to 

the  New  England  Association  of  Electric 

Co-Ops,  Boston,  Mass.,  December  6,  1967) 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  today.  It  isapprcqiriate  that  we  do 
ao. 

We  share  a  desire  to  see  power  rates  in  the 
Northeast  reduced.  We  iinderstand  the  value 
of  public  power.  And  we  know  firsthand  that 
the  consumers'  interest  is  not  always  placed 
first  in  the  planning  and,  operations  of  our 
region's  privately  owned  utmtles. 

There  to  more  at  stake  in  the  congressional 
debate  over  Dickey  than  the  construction 
of  a  large  multipurpose  water  resoitfce  proj- 
ect. 

The  fight  over  the  Dickey-Uncoln  School 
hydroelectric  project  on  Maine's  St.  John 
River  helps  illiimlnate  the  major  obstacles 
to  achieving  lower-cost  power:  the  private 
utilities  and  tbelr  lobby. 

At  LsEue  is — 

Whether  the  private  utUltles  wlU  retam 
their  stranglehold  on  our  region; 

Whether  their  lobby  can  quash  a  Justified, 
beneficial  project; 

Whether  the  public  Interest  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  planning  and  development  of  a 
balanced  and  mtegrated  power  system  for 
our  region; 

Whether  the  basic  national  policy  for  re- 
source development  will  survive;  and 

Whether  the  Northeast  is  an  equal  part- 
ner among  other  regions  under  that  policy. 

Let  me  begin  by  reviewing  the  poUcy  and 
the  development  of  the  Dickey  proposal. 

Since  1959,  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
FubUc  Works  Committee,  where  the  bulk  of 
our  resource  development  projects  are  re- 
viewed and  evaluated.  In  the  nearly  9 
years  I  have  worked  with  my  colleagues  on 
hundreds  of  projects,  I  have  foUowed  a  sim- 
ple rule:  A  project  should  be  evaluated  on 
its  merits — without  reference  to  the  region 
in  which  it  is  located — it  should  be  approved 
if  It  meets  the  test  of  being  in  the  public 
interest.  If  it  contributes  to  the  welfare 
of  the  area  in  which  it  is  located  aiul  If  It  to 
economically  feasible.  These  are  the  testa  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  Senate 
have  applied. 

When  It  Is  examined  objectively,  Dickey- 
Uncoln  School  meets  all  of  these  teste. 

The  project  is  the  product  of  a  long  series 
of  studies  beginning  with  the  New  England- 
New  Tork  interagency  study  of  the  late  1940's 
and  early  igsO's.  I  know  many  of  you  are 
famUlar  with  the  history  of  the  project,  but 
It  may  be  helpful  for  us  to  recaU  some  ol 
the  details  which  have  been  obscured  In  re- 
cent debates. 

In  1959,  the  Joint  Engineertng  Board  of 
the  International  Joint  Commission  (United 
States  and  Canada)  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  the  Passamaquoddy  tidal  power 
project,  coupled  with  the  construction  oS  a 
high  dam  on  the  upper  St.  John  River  at 
Rankin  Rapids.  The  Rankin  Rapids  i)roJect 
was  designed  to  provide  low-coet.  fieHble 
hydroelectric  energy  to  qmooth  out  the  peaks 
and  valleys  in  power  production  at  the  tidal 
generating  station.  It  would  have  fiooded 
the  upper  St.  John  and  the  Allagash  Rivers. 


The  engmeerlng  report  wm  referred  to  the 
International  Jomt  Commission  for  review 
and  evaluation.  In  April,  1961,  the  Commis- 
sion rejected  the  proposed  Passamaquoddy 
Tidal  Power  project,  but  suggested  possible 
development  of  the  upper  St.  John. 

In  the  meantime,  the  National  Park  Service 
of  the  United  States  had  proposed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Allagash  River  as  a  free- 
fiowlng.  "wilderness"  waterway. 

I  recommended  to  President  Kennedy  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  be  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Engineering  Board, 
the  findings  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission and  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Park  Service  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  a  balanced  development  of 
tbe  resources  of  northern  and  eastern  Maine. 

In  July,  1963,  after  two  years  of  study! 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  reconunended 
to  the  President  the  develcq>ment  of  the 
Passamaquoddy  Hdal  Power  project  coupled 
with  the  Dickey  project  aa  a  flood  control 
and  hydroelectric  program,  designed  to  pro- 
vide 100.000  kilowatts  of  low-cost  firm  energy, 
and  650.000  kilowatts  of  low-cost  peaking 
power.  The  project  would  consist  of  a  high 
dam  on  the  upper  St.  John,  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  St.  John  River  and  the  Alla- 
gash River  In  the  town  of  Dickey,  and  a  low, 
re-reguIatlng  dam  below  the  confluence  of 
the  two  rivers  at  the  site  of  Lincoln  School. 
The  project,  which  would  fit  Into  the  power 
requirements  of  Maine  and  New  England, 
was  hailed  by  conservationists  because  of  the 
protection  it  provided  the  Allagash  River. 

This  past  year  the  Stote  of  Maine  and  the 
Department  of  the  Int«1or  entered  Into  an 
agreement  tmder  which  the  State  of  Maine 
U  acquiring  Utle  to  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
Allagash  and  protecting  this  beautiful  river 
in  its  primlUve  state.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  are  sharing  in  the  costs 
of  the  project. 

By  1965,  the  Passamaquoddy  project  had 
dropped  below  the  1-1  benefit-ratio  which 
is  the  accepted  test  of  economic  feasibility 
but  Dickey  was  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
President  Johnson  in  a  separate  message 
with  the  strong  reconmiendation  that  it  be 
constructed. 

The  1965  proposal  contained  an  additional 
recommendation  that  the  Passamaquoddy 
project  should  receive  continuing  study,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  technological 
advances. 

I  want  to  tmderscore  the  fact  that  the 
1963  and  1965  proposals,  which  are  the 
foundation  for  the  present  project,  were 
based  on  the  concept  of  a  generating  station 
designed  to  produce  the  bxUk  of  Its  energy 
as  peaking  power.  This  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  a  soundly  balanced  power  system  m 
which  there  are  very  large  thermal  plants — 
fueled  either  by  fossil  fuels  or  nuclear 
energy.  Dlckey-Lmcoln  School  Is  not  an 
alternative  to  thermal  plants;  it  Is  essential 
to  their  economic  and  efficient  operaUon  as 
part  of  a  regional  system. 

Dlckey-Llncoln  School  is  Important  to  New 
England  u  a  substantial  source  of  power 
vhich  will  be  available  for  short  periods  of 
peak  demand  such  as  rush  hours,  early 
evening  and  early  morning — the  kind  of 
power  the  Northeast  needed  and  didn't  have 
during  the  blackout  of  November  9,  1966. 

Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Is  an  eminently 
soxmd  project,  with  a  benefit-cost  ration  of 
1.91-1.  It  would  provide  wholesale  firm  en- 
ergy for  Maine  communities  at  rates  two- 
thirds  below  those  now  charged  by  the  pri- 
vate utilities.  It  would  supply  mafintlsl  peak- 
ing power  to  the  New  England  market  at 
rates  nearly  one-third  below  current  charges 
and  at  costs  lower  than  the  best  alternative 
proposals  made  by  the  private  companies. 

Since  Its  authorizaUon  In  1966,  Dlckey- 
Lmcoln  School  has  been  the  subject  of  tbe 
most  Intensive  re-study  eVer  required  for  a 
pubic  works  project.  The  staff  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  conducted  a 
special  study  of  the  project,  mcludlng  an 
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extenolve  anlyala  of  the  flnrtlnga  of  taie  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Department  of  tbe  Interior 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  They 
review  tbe  allegations  made  by  New  England's 
private  utilities.  The  staff  findings  8\iBtalned 
the  favorable  verdict  of  the  public  agencies 
and  discredited  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  private  companies. 

The  private  power  companies  have  claimed 
that  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  would  not  af- 
fect power  rates  In  New  England.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  threat  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  has  al- 
ready had  an  Impact  on  the  power  companies 
of  my  own  State. 

Between  1946  and  1965  the  three  privately- 
owned  power  companies  In  Maine  sought  In- 
creases— but  no  reductions — In  their  rates. 
Indeed,  during  my  terms  as  Governor,  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  was  xinder  con- 
stant pressure  from  power  company  attempts 
to  push  their  rates  higher  and  higher. 

But  In  1965,  when  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  recommended  the  construction  of 
the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project,  the  three 
companies,  within  two  months  of  the  Dickey 
proposal,  suddenly  discovered  It  was  possible 
to  reduce  rates.  The  reductions  weren't  Im- 
preeslve  and  they  provided  almost  no  bene- 
fits for  homeowners,  but  they  were  reduc- 
tions. The  total  reductions,  In  18  announce- 
ments made  by  the  power  companies  since  the 
advent  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  proposal,  have 
totaled  HA^lfiri. 

It  should  be  noted  that  since  1965,  all  but 
one  of  the  reductions  were  announced  Just 
prior  to  or  during  the  hearings  and  floor 
consideration  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
project. 

This  record  Is  extraordinary  for  companies 
which  had  not  sought  reductions  and  had 
been  busy  pxishlng  rates  up  for  the  preceding 
17  years.  This  record  and  the  record  of  rate 
reductions  in  other  areas  of  the  country 
where  publicly  owned  power  projects  are  lo- 
cated Indicate  the  desirability  of  competition 
In  the  power  biislness. 

I  could  dte  case  after  case  where  the 
presence  of  a  competitor  or  even  a  prospec- 
tive competitor  has  caused  a  power  compwiny 
to  reduce  rates  or  forestall  Increases.  But  let 
me  cite  only  the  most  recent  example.  In 
Texas,  the  Southwestern  Public  Service  Com- 
pany has  proposed  rate  increases  In  60  west 
Texas  towns.  But  In  three  communltlea, 
which  also  are  served  by  municipal  systems, 
the  company  Is  not  seeking  Increases. 

In  Maine,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  rate 
reductions  did  not  result  In  any  belt-tlght«i- 
tng  by  the  private  utilities.  A  study  of  the 
rate  of  return  received  by  the  power  com- 
panies indicates  that  during  and  since  tbe 
reductions,  two  of  the  three  utilities  In- 
volved have  been  getting  returns  In  excess  of 
the  six  per  cent  normally  set  by  the  Maine 
Public  Utilltlea  Commission.  As  a  result  of 
the  discussion  stimulated  by  Senator  Met- 
calTs  and  Vic  Relnemer's  book.  "Overcharge," 
tbe  Malna  Public  Utilities  Commission  con- 
tracted for  a  special  study  of  rates  of  re- 
turn for  Maine  utilities.  That  study  moved 
OoTemor  Curtis  to  ask  the  commission  to 
institute  a  rate  ca^se  seeking  reductions. 

The  Maine  overcharge  problem  is  matched 
In  the  rest  of  New  England.  A  study  of  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  statistics  shows  that 
In  1966,  for  Instance,  the  New  England  pri- 
vate power  monopoly  overcharged  New  Eng- 
land oonsumera  $31,034,000.  This  estimate  is 
baaed  on  the  normal  rate  of  return  of  6  per- 
cent applied  to  this  Industry. 

A  study  of  28  Mew  England  power  com- 
panies sbowB  that  14  of  them  had  a  rate  of 
return  at  7  percent  or  more.  Five  had  a  rate 
of  return  tit  8  percent  or  more,  and  one  had 
a  rate  of  11.19'  percent.  At  these  rates  of 
return.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  New  England 
boneownera  pay  up  to  35  percent  more  tat 
power  than  tbe  national  average. 

The  private  power  companies  have  mad* 
oas  other  gesture  In  the  direction  of  im- 
prarwmi  operations  aisiee  tbe  advent  c€  tba 


Dlckey-Llncolii  school  project.  Even  that  Is 
a  mixed  blessldg. 

In  January,  1966,  tbe  i>ower  companies 
released  a  series  of  advertisements,  announc- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  "Big  11  Power 
Loop."  In  and  of  Itself,  It  was  a  confession 
of  past  weaknesses,  but  It  promised  an  Inte- 
grated power  «Btem  for  the  region,  based  on 
large  nucle..r  fower  plants  and  larger  trans- 
mission lines.] 

Later,  however,  one  of  the  power  company 
executives  ad|nltted  In  a  Vermont  public 
hearing  that  planning  for  the  "Big  11"  pro- 
gram consisted  solely  of  preparing  the  adver- 
tisement. ThelHovise  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee coTild  flBdi  no  evidence  of  regional  plan- 
ning by  the  totilltles,  Including  generation 
and  transmiaeion,  except  In  the  advertise- 
ments. The  st^f  study  concluded  that,  "al- 
though representatives  of  the  council  advised 
that  they  hate  planned  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  supplying-  the  power  needs  of  New 
England  on  a  central  coordinated  basis,  they 
have  not  prodticed  any  document  supporting 
this  central  pllannlng  with  tbe  exception  of 
an  advertisempnt  that  appeared  In  the  public 
press  in  Janu^7,  1966." 

Recent  detblopments  Indicate  that  the 
underlying  injtent  of  the  private  companies 
In  promoting  the  "Big  11"  proposal  Is  not  so 
much  an  Improvement  In  reliability  and 
service  as  it  {s  another  step  In  their  effort 
to  tighten  tHelr  grip  on  the  New  England 
power  marked  As  you  know,  they  have  flatly 
refused  to  permit  the  publicly  owned  utili- 
ties to  Join  In  a  regional  transmission  system. 
The  Massachusetts  case  shoiild  not  surprise- 
us.  What  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
learned  here  has  been  echoed  across  the 
country.  The'  PPC  Counsel  has  determined 
that  the  Maslacbusetts  municipals  were  de- 
nied participation  in  the  planning  activities 
of  the  New  Hngland  utilities.  The  FFC  also 
found  that  sich  exclusion  is  detrimental  to 
the  city-owned  systems  and  constitutes  pos- 
sible violatioti  of  anti-trust  statutes. 

Further  evidence  that  the  private  utilities 
want  to  keepiuuclear  power  all  to  themselves 
U  overwhelm^ig — in  proceedings  before  the 
FPC,  the  Atptnic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  private  utilities  are  even  trying  to 
prevent  any  Federal  agency  from  building  a 
nuclear  power  facility. 

In  another  eSort  to  detract  from  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  school,  the  private  power  companies 
have  attacked  the  project  as  a  "subsidized" 
venture  while  suggesting  that  they  never 
receive  subsllUes  of  any  other  considerations. 
Tbe  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  companies 
benefit  from  the  assured  rate  of  return  which 
U  part  of  the  consideration  granted  a  public 
uUllty,  and  In  their  heavily  advertised  nu- 
clear power  plants,  they  have  been  receiving 
considerable  assistance  from  the  public  in- 
vestment in  nuclear  technology  development 
and  In  Indirect  assistance  under  the  Federal 
atomic  energy  program. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
subsidies  received  by  the  Yankee  Atomic 
Plant  at  Rowe,  Massachusetts,  the  only  op- 
erating nuelear  power  facility  In  New 
England. 

1.  Researcli  and  development  assistance: 
This  ankounied  to  $5  million  for  AEC  aselst- 
aoce  In  tbe  beslgn.  engineering  and  fabrica- 
tion of  tbe  r^aotor  portion  of  the  plant. 

a.  Waiver  M  fuel  use  charge:  The  cost  of 
the  Initial  fiad  of  fuel  In  tbe  reactcw  was 
$3.7  mllUonii  but  the  fuel  was  supplied  free 
ot  cbarge  l^T  tbe  ABC  (enriched  uranl\im 
ftooa  Oak  Rklge.)  This  was  part  of  tbe  AEC's 
role  due  to  tbs  experimental  nature  of  the 
reactor. 

3.  PhJtoatuin  liuy-back — $2.1  million:  At 
tbe  time  o<  i  Bumti  ucttoo  of  tbe  Rowe,  Mas- 


fMii,  wtmaX,  there  was  no  private  mar- 
ka*  tor  TUHaoB  and.  therefore,  bad  tbe  ABC 
■ead  fo  buy  ba<dE  tbe  plutonlum.  tbe 
wo^ld  kaTS  bad  to  dispose  o<  It  as 


These  aids  totojl  $10.8  mllUon. 

The  subsidies  WIU  not  be  available  to  the 
nuclear  power  plants  being  constructed,  con- 
sidered or  advertised  In  the  New  England 
area,  but  the  new  plants  will  continue  to 
receive  the  beneflts  of  nearly  two  billion  dol- 
lars that  the  Atotnlc  Energy  Commission  has 
spent  In  reseaLrc|x  and  development  of  the 
clvlUan  nuclear  power  program  and  related 
reactor  technology  and  safety  programs.  The 
companies  also  will  benefit  from  the  Incen- 
tives provided  by  the  Price-Anderson  In- 
demnity Act.  It  provides  liability  protection 
between  the  coverage  provided  by  the  private 
Insurance  companies  and  total  liability  of 
$560  mUllon.  In  the  Instance  of  the  Con- 
necticut Tankea  Atomic  Plant,  the  utility 
will  be  able  to  obtain  $486  million  worth  at 
liability  coverage  from  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  at  a  costi  of  $44,000  per  year,  while 
obtaining  only  |(74  million  worth  of  liability 
Insiirance  from  private  sources  for  $280,000 
a  year.  That  Is  oae-seventh  the  ivotectloQ  lor 
six-times  the  cost. 

I  do  not  objpct  to  these  Incentlvee,  or 
subsidies.  They  lare  designed  to  accomplish 
a  positive  public  good.  I  do  object  to  the 
doubletalk  we  get  on  ths  subsidy  question. 
In  connectlod  with  the  subsidy  agrument. 
It  should  be  najted  that  tbe  Dlckey-Llncoln 
school  project  wpuld  repay  the  entire  Federal 
Investment,  wlti  interest,  in  50  years.  It  will 
return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  nearly  two  dol- 
lars for  every  one  of  the  $227  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds  Invested  in  the  project  during 
that  time  period.  It  will  continue  to  pay  a 
substantial  return  on  the  public  Investment 
many,  many  years  beyond  the  end  of  the 
pay-back  periods 

I  have  yet  to  hear  one  private  power  com- 
pany offer  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Treasury 
for  the  nearly  $2  billion  Federal  Investment 
In  the  dvll  nuclear  reactor  pyrogram. 

Beyond  these  substantive  Issues,  there  art 
two  other  observations  which  should  be  made. 
Without  a  public  power  yardstick  to  gauge 
the  operations  ^  the  private  utilities,  and  to 
stimulate  thera  to  develop  economies,  there 
Is  little  hope  ^at  the  Northeast  will  ever 
catch  up  with  the  lower  power  costs  of  every 
other  region  of  the  country.  Unless  the  Fed- 
eral Government  builds  nuclear  or  other 
thermal  plants  in  New  England,  and  I  have 
beard  of  no  suet  proposal,  the  yardstick  must 
be  a  hydro  plar»t.  There  are  few  suitable  sites 
m  New  England  for  large  hydro  plants.  Thl* 
means  If  Dickey  falls,  the  chances  would  be 
slim  for  the  sucfcess  of  any  other  public  power 
propoeal  for  ov^  region.  In  the  end,  without 
a  yardstick,  likelihood  of  meaningful  reduc- 
tions In  power  tates  would  be  negligible. 

The  other  oaservaUon  Is  this:  The  North- 
east, and  New[  England  In  particular,  has 
not  received  me  heavy  Investment  in  re- 
source developaient  funds  which  have  bene- 
fited every  oth^r  region. 

From  1980  tt>  1966,  the  per  caplU  distri- 
bution of  public  works  authorizations  showed 
a  consistent  p4ttem  of  large  Investments  in 
areas  outside  tie  Northeast.  We  received  only 
58  percent  of  Ithe  Midwest's  share;  45  per- 
cent of  the  Sooth's  share;  33  percent  of  the 
Southwest's  sl^are;  and  36  percent  of  the 
Far  West's  shat'e. 

The  1967  public  works  bill  was  even  !«• 
favorable  for  is.  We  received  37  percent  of 
the  Midwest's  share,  23  percent  of  the 
South's  share,  kw  percent  of  the  Southwest"! 
share,  and  only  15  percent  of  the  Par  West* 
share.  I 

Finally,  I  want  to  point  out  that  many  at 
the  opponenta  of  Dickey  have  been  incon- 
sistent In  thel?  positions  on  the  public  worlu 
appropriations  bill,  voting  against  Dickey— 
while  supporting  rivers  and  habors  projects 
in  their  own  diatrlcts  which  do  not  measure 
up  to  tbe  Mal|ie  project. 

In  the  Bouse  vote  of  July  35,  for  example. 
Congressmen  representing  districts  In  which 
193  projecte  c<rvered  by  the  bill  were  located 
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voted    against 


tbe    Dlckey-Uncoln    School 


project  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  of 
those  projects,  with  appropriations  totaling 
$341,637,000,  had  no  beneflt-oost  estimate  or 
bad  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  less  than  Dickey's 
1.9-1.  This  represented  24  percent  of  tbe 
total  appropriations  approved  by  tbe  Senate 
for  construction  and  planning  of  public 
works  projects. 

I  dte  these  figures  to  demonstrate  that 
there  is  no  consistency  In  the  opposition  to 
Dickey,  that  tbe  House  position  threatens  a 
national  policy  based  on  the  merits  and  eco- 
Bomlc  feasibility  of  projects,  and  that  our 
region  Is  not  one  to  be  placed  at  tbe  top  of 
the  list  for  cutting  back  on  public  works 
projects. 

To  my  mind,  the  inconsistency  can  only  be 
explained  as  the  product  of  one  of  the  most 
heavy-handed  lobbying  campaigns  In  mem- 
ory- 
Congressmen  from  districts  thousands  of 
mUes  from  New  England  were  approached  by 
representatives  of  their  local  utilities,  and 
given  erroneous  information  on  tbe  project. 
The  private  utUlty  lobby  even  rewrote  a 
favorable  analysis  by  tbe  Federal  Power 
Onaunlsslon,  attempting  to  show  that  the 
Oommisslon  opposed  the  project 

This  move,  carried  out  by  tbe  coordliuit- 
^  councu  ot  New  England,  was  tbe  moet 
braMn  distortion  of  tbe  flnfllnga  of  an  In- 
dependent Government  agency  In  tbe  his- 
tory of  Federal  power  projects. 

Tbt  private  power  companies  sought  to 
eooluse  tbe  puUlc  and  mislead  tbeOon- 
t^ess.  The  nature  of  tbe  companlee'  cam- 
psijp  convinces  me  that,  their  opposition  to 
"^r  ^°**  motivated  by  concern  for  tbe 
merits.  They  obviously  enjoy  their  monop- 

J?!IL  ""  .ft  <»«t«°»^e<»  to  maintain 
ttffli  ...  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

The  private  power  lobby  was  successful 
this  year.  We  wUl.  of  course,  pursue  the 
project  again  in  the  next  session,  and  we 

JlIf^A  Ji?^  ^°^-  ^  y°"  "^^^  my  commit- 
ment to  Dickey.  I  urge  you  to  do  eve^iiL 

S^„„^T,*''*'°''™«*  support  for  It  fro^ 
omreglon.  if  my  maU  is  any  Indication.  In- 
«Mrtng  numbers  of  New  Englanders  are  be- 

ttdto  the  benefits  of  Dickey.  This  concern 
^Jl'  '^^  ^  translated  into  poutlcai 
rt»ngth.  l^e  Congressmen  from  mW- 
^raaetts  and  Connecticut  especlally^u^t 
^retand  that  there  Is  suppS^  for^DS 
im«ig  the^  constituents.  If  we  are  to  re- 
wne  the  House  votes  against  Dickey  the 
SffioTngT*  "^'"^'  .upport^^^ 
Tou  Who  understand  the  Issue  can  play  a 
•tateglc  role  In  «iucatlon  on  tbe  Issue  to 
25^»*  "Clonal  program  of  m^oS 
And  in  that  fight,  you  can  count  on  W^ 

■masks  BT  SavAToa  Edicukd  S.  Muskik  to 
^^N^  Mxrrmo  of  thx  Mid-Wto 
toaicCoNsxTittas  Assocution,  OMam 
«^.,  DscKicBxx  8.  1967 

«ili^.!„i^^  opportunity  to  meet  with 
JWL  Amiough  your  region  and  mine  are 
•n>M»ted  by  hundreds  of  miles,  we  are  united 
by  a  genuine  desire  for  reduced  power^sto 
l^  grateful  to  learn  that  youTaWe  ^ec-' 
Wve  director,  Mr.  fted  Slmonton   Saft^I 

5SS^  «  P'.'il  '°  ^"  '""nation  of  t^N^ 

wf^  ^:!!*^*  °°'"^*"  Association, 
stu^  tJl  ^1*°**  ^^  **"»*"   "«»    We  under- 
M^  A^H^"^  •*'  *^*  consumer  of  pubUc 
P^  And  we  know  first  hand  that  the  oon- 

^L^T^."  "***  *'^y«  'or*nioswn 

With   these   shared   concerns   In   mind    I 
J«W  like  to  discus,  with  you  the  opp^. 

^on,  and  tbe  importance  of  Maine's 
««»«y-LLacoln  school  hydroelectric  project 

•SI  i2^°°  ■  P«*P«5ts  for  lower  ratST^^ 
ASM  Sfft*^'  f^"  Oommisslon  has  ssti- 
"»Wd  that  by  1980.  sayings  of  $11  bUllon  a 


year  can  be  realized  from  new  Interconnec- 
tion, larger  and  more  efficient  plants,  and 
nuclear  power.  That  estimate  may  prove 
conservative  U  tbe  technological  obstacles 
are  removed  trom  tbe  nuclear  breeder  re- 
actor which  will  produce  more  fuel  than  It 
consumee. 

The  question  we  ask  Is  whether  these  sav- 
ings will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Judg- 
ing from  past  and  present  performance  by 
the  private  power  Industry,  I  have  my 
doubts. 

My  coUeague,  Senator  Metcalf  of  Montana, 
•nd  hU  executive  secretary,  Vic  Relnemer 
have  written  an  lUiimlnatIng  book  on  the 
power  Industry  caUed  "Overcharge."  Many  of 
you,  I  am  sure,  are  fan^uiar  with  the  book 
Senator  Metcalf  estimates  that  the  private 
companies  presenUy  overcharge  consumers 
by  $618  mUUon  a  year.  If  these  overcharges 
were  removed,  rate  reducUons  would  actu- 
aUy  amount  to  more  than  a  billion  doUars. 
He  reasons  that  when  an  overcharge  is  re- 
duced, the  company's  profit  and  48  percent 
tax  on  iwoflt  also  are  reduced,  thus  per- 
mitting further  rate  reductions. 

How  is  this  padding  possible?  Senator  Met- 
calf found  that  many  states  are  more  lenient 
than  the  Federal  Power  Commission  They 
allow  inclusion  In  tbe  rate  base  of  such  fac- 
tOTs  as  estimated  fair  value  of  WuiUee,  ac- 
cimiulated  tax  deferrals,  and  construction 
work  in  progress. 

Senator  Metcalf  and  Mr.  Rdnemer  also 
found  that  some  utUlUes  simply  make  more 
than  tbey  are  aUowed  to,  and  that  the 
State  PubUc  Utilities  Commission  do  not  or 
cannot  do  anything  about  It. 

Thus,  whUe  the  State  commissions  report 
that  the  median  rate  ot  return  tor  power 
companies  is  6.1  percent,  tbe  FMeral  Fower 
Oommisslon  computes  tbe  actual  median 
rate  of  return  at  7.4  percent. 

Here  Is  tbe  known  overcharge  to  con- 
sumers. We  also  have  evldenoe  that  even  this 
calculaUon  is  understated.  Bate  cases  In 
Florida  and  New  York  show  that  power  com- 
panles  then  have  misstated  revenues  and 
expenses.  It  is  not  tmreasonable  to  wonder 
whether  such  practices  are  not  common  else- 
where. The  Florida  PubUc  Service  Commis- 
sion, never  one  to  bound  Its  utilities  dis- 
allowed mlUiona  of  dollars  In  excess  depre- 
ciation when  the  facU  were  put  before  It 
The  New  Tork  Commission,  in  the  consoU- 
dated  Edison  case  still  in  progress,  has  re- 
ceived evldenoe  that  substantial  poUtlcal 
and  Institutional  advertising  expenditures 
have  been  sUpped  into  a  number  of  <^>erat- 
Ing  expense  accounts,  and  thus  charged  to 
customers  rather  than  stockholders. 

There  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  New  Eng- 
land's private  utilities  have  tised  the  same 
trick  with  their  heavy  costs  of  campaigning 
■gainst  tbe  Dlckey-Uncoln  School  project 
Only  one  of  tbe  majm  power  companies  In 
my  region  listed  on  their  FPC  r^>orts  con- 
tributions to  the  coordinating  council  which 
lobbied  against  Dickey. 

The  authority  of  the  Federal  Power  Oom- 
misslon Is  relatively  Umlted,  so  our  first 
defense  against  abuses  by  the  power  Indiis- 
try  are  tbe  State  utUlty  oMnmlssions.  But 
are  tbey  up  to  the  Job  of  policing  the  Natlon'i 
biggest  Industry? 

Senator  Metcalf  believes  not.  He  writes 
"The  reg\ilated  industries  account  for  about 
one-fifth  of  this  Nation's  gross  national 
product.  Yet  the  regulatory  commissions 
eepedaUy  at  tbe  State  level,  are  the  most 
neglected  arms  of  the  Government— ne- 
glected by  most  of  tbe  press;  neglected  by 
the  universities  and  foundations  neglected 
by  the  legislatures,  both  State  and  Federal 
Including  appropriations  committees 

"On  these  commissions  you  will  find  men 
at  both  the  oommlaaion  and  staff  level  at- 
tempting under  the  most  trying  clrcum- 
Btanoes  to  fulfiU  their  public  responslbUlty 
^vertbelesB,  In  State  after  Stata.  a  slmllir 
story  U  told  about  their  Insufficiency ." 
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A  survey  by  my  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  supports  Senator 
MetcaU's  beUef.  We  foimd  case  after  case 
in  which  tbe  commissions  were  understaffed 
underpaid,  and  overwhelmed  by  batteries  of 
attorneys  and  accountants  for  the  orivate 
Utilities.  *^ 

In  Massachusetts,  the  State  utility  com- 
mission has  only  three  accountonu  and 
tbey  are  responsible  for  tbe  accuracy  of 
financial  statements  fUed  by  aU  tbe  electric 
gas.  railroad,  bus,  telephone,  and  telegram 
companies  In  the  State.  The  Boston  Herald 
observed  that  a  ftill  rata  case  would  be  im- 
possible because  of  tbe  staff  limitations  of 
the  oommisslon. 

Without  effective  regulation  by  Stata  utU- 
Ity  conunlsslons,  what  alternative  methods 
are  there  for  encouraging  the  private  power 
oompanies  to  keep  their  rates  down  to 
reasotuLble  levels? 

Experience  Indicates  that  competition  U 
tbe  best  bet.  The  yardstick  of  Federal,  city- 
owned,  and  other  consumer-owned  power 
eyetems  has  proven  to  be  effective. 

Throughout  the  country,  the  nearer  a 
Federal  power  project,  the  lower  the  electric 
bUls.  Municipal  and  cooperative  customers 
pay  a  third  less  than  their  neighbors  served 
by  private  companies. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  as  Senator  Metcalf 
says,  that  the  private  utiUtles  fear  the  yard- 
stick of  competition  more  than  regulation 
I  could  cite  scores  of  cases  where  competi- 
tion or  the  threat  of  competition  stimulates 
the  private  companies  to  reduce  rates  or 
forestall  rate  Increases.  Let  me  mention  OBly 
the  moot  recent  example.  In  Texas,  the 
Southwestern  Public  Service  Company  has 
proposed  rate  Increasee  In  80  west  Texas 
towns.  But  m  three  communities,  served  also 
by  mimlclpal  systems,  the  company  has  not 
suggested  increases. 

Ill  my  own  State  of  Maine,  Just  the  threat 
of  Dickey  power  has  caused  reductions, 
which  I  win  detaU  later. 

Today,  the  Northeast  Is  the  only  region  of 
the  Nation  without  a  Federal  power  project 
It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that  my  re- 
gion suffers  from  the  highest  power  rates  in 
the  country.  This  also  helps  explain  why 
the  private  power  lobby,  in  New  England 
and  acroes  the  Nation,  has  organized  its 
campaign  against  Dickey.  The  Northeast  Is 
the  last  competition-free  preserve  for  the 
power  mdustry,  and  the  todustry  obviously 
wanto  to  keep  it  that  way. 

For  yo»u-  background  information  I  would 
like  to  outline  the  development  of  tbe 
Dlckey-Uncoln  school  propoeal,  and  to  de- 
scribe its  Importance  to  my  region  and  to 
tbe  national  poUcy  of  resource  development. 
There  U  more  at  stake  In  the  Congres- 
sional debate  over  Dickey  than  the  constnac- 
tion  of  a  large  multi-purpose  water  resource 
project. 
At  issue  Is — 

1.  Whether  the  private  utUltiee  wUl  retain 
their  stranglehold  on  New  England; 

3.  Whether  their  lobby  can  squash  a  Jus- 
tified, beneficial  project: 

3.  Whether  the  public  Interest  wlU  be  rep- 
resented In  the  planning  and  development 
01  a  balanced  and  integrated  power  system 
for  my  region; 

4.  Whether  the  basic  national  poUcy  for 
resource  development  will  survive;  and 

6.  Whether  the  Northeast  U  an  equal  part- 
ner among  other  regions  under  that  poUcy. 

Let  me  begin  by  reviewing  the  policy  and 
tbe  development  of  tbe  Dickey  proposal. 

Since  1969,  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
PubUc  Works  Committee,  where  the  bulk  of 
our  resource  development  projects  are  re- 
viewed and  evaluated.  In  the  nearly  9 
years  that  I  have  worked  with  my  coUeagues 
on  hundreds  of  projects.  I  have  followed  a 
simple  rule:  A  project  should  be  evaluated 
on  Ito  merits— without  reference  to  the  re- 
gion In  which  it  is  located.  It  should  be  ap- 
proved If  It  meeto  tbe  testa  of  being  in  the 
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public  Interest.  If  It  contributes  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  area  in  which  it  is  located,  and 
if  It  is  economlcaUy  feasible.  These  are  the 
tests  the  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
Senate  have  applied. 

When  Dickey  Is  examined  objectively.  It 
meets  all  of  these  tests. 

The  project  is  the  product  of  a  long  series 
of  studies  beginning  with  the  New  Eng- 
land-New  York  interagency  study  of  the  late 
1940'b  and  early  1950'b,  coupled  with  the 
earlier  Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Project, 
advocated  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

In  1069,  the  Joint  Engineering  Board  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission  (United 
States  and  Canada)  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  the  Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power 
project,  coupled  with  the  construction  of  a 
high  dam  on  the  Upper  St.  John  River  at 
Rankin  Rapids,  which  would  have  flooded  the 
Upper  St.  John  and  the  Allagash  Rivers. 

The  engineering  report  was  referred  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission  for  review 
and  evaluation.  In  April,  1961,  the  Commis- 
sion rejected  the  proposed  Passamaquoddy 
Tidal  Power  project,  but  suggested  possible 
development  of  the  Upper  St.  John. 

In  the  meantime,  the  National  Park  Service 
of  the  United  States  had  proposed  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Allagash  River  as  a  free-flowing, 
"wilderness"  waterway. 

I  recommended  to  President  Kennedy  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  be  assigned 
the  resix>nslblllty  of  reviewing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Engineering  Board, 
the  findings  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, nnrt  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending a  beUanced  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  northern  and  eastern  Maine. 

In  July,  1963,  after  two  years  of  study.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Udall  recommended  to 
the  President  the  development  of  the  Dickey 
project  as  a  flood  control  and  hydroelectric 
Ijrogram,  designed  to  provide  100,000  kilo- 
watts of  low-cost  firm  energy,  and  650,000 
kilowatts  of  low-cost  peaking  power.  The 
project  would  consist  of  a  high  dam  on  the 
Upper  St.  John  In  the  town  of  Dickey,  and  a 
low,  re-regulatlng  dam  at  the  site  of  Lincoln 
school  bouse.  The  project  would  fit  into  the 
power  requirements  of  Maine  and  New  Eng- 
land, and  would  spare  the  Allagash.  The  plan 
was  hailed  by  conservationists  because  of  the 
protection  it  provided  the  Allagash  Rtver. 

The  1963  proposal  contained  an  additional 
recommendation  that  the  Passamaquoddy 
project  should  receive  continuing  study,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  technological  ad- 
vances. 

I  want  to  underscore  the  fact  that  the  1963 
proposal,  which  Is  the  foundation  for  the 
present  project,  was  based  on  the  concept  of 
a  generattng  station  designed  to  produce  the 
bulk  of  Its  energy  as  peaking  power.  This  la 
absolutely  essential  to  a  soundly  balanced 
power  system  in  which  there  are  very  large 
tbarmal  plants — fueled  either  by  foestl  fuels 
or  nuclear  energy.  Dickey-Lincoln  school  Is 
not  an  altematlTe  to  thermal  plants;  It  1b  es« 
sentlal  to  their  economic  and  efficient  opera- 
tion as  part  of  a  regional  system. 

Dickey  iB  an  eminently  soiind  project,  with 
a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.9-1.  It  woiild  provide 
wholesale  firm  energy  for  Maine  communities 
at  rates  two-thirds  below  those  now  charged 
by  the  i»lvste  utllltlee.  It  would  supply  es- 
aential  peaking  power  to  the  New  England 

market  at  rates  nearly  one-third  below  cur- 
rent charges  and  at  costs  lower  than  the  best 
alternative  propoaals  made  by  the  private 
companies. 

Since  its  authorization  In  1965,  Dickey- 
Lincoln  school  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
most  IntenslTe  re-study  ever  required  for  a 
pubUc  works  project.  The  staff  of  the  House 
ComnUttee  on  Appropriations  conducted  a 
special  study  of  the  project.  Including  an  ex- 
tensive analysla  of  the  findings  of  the  Corps 
of  Englneen,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commlaslon.  They  re- 


viewed the  allega  tions  made  by  New  England's 


private  utilities.  The  staff  findings  sustained 
the  favorable  verdict  of  the  public  agencies 
and  discredited  rthe  arguments  advanced  by 
the  private  companies.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ways supported  the  project.  The  House,  how- 
ever, this  year  disregarded  the  findings  of  Its 
own  subconunlttee,  and  voted  down  Dickey. 

The  private  power  companies  have  claimed 
that  Dlckey-Lln*oln  School  would  not  affect 
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hearing  that  planting  for  the  "big  11"  pro- 
gram consisted  sol4ly  of  preparing  the  adver- 
tisement. The  Hou^  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee could  find  no  evidence  of  regional  plan- 
ning by  the  utllltU  s,  except  in  the  advertise- 
ments. 

Recent  developments  indicate  that  the 
underlying  Intent  lof  the  private  companies 
In  promoting  the '"big  11"  proposal  is  not 
so  much  an  imprqvement  in  reliability  and 


power  rates  in  Ifcw  England.  The  fact  Is  that  1  service  as  it  is  anoiher  step  In  their  effort  to 
the  threat  of  Ditkey-Llncoln  has  already  had  \  tighten  their  grip  en  the  New  England  power 


an  Impact  on 
own  State. 

Between  1946 
owned    power 
Increases — but 
Indeed,  during 


le  power  companies  of  my 


d  1963  the  three  privately 
mpanles  in  Maine  sought 
reductions — in  their  rates, 
y  terms  as  Governor,  the 
Public  Utilities  'commission  was  under  con- 
artant  pressure  from  power  company  at- 
tempts to  push  their  rates  higher  and  higher. 
But  In  1963,  when  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  reconufcended  the  construction  of 
Dickey,  the  three  companies,  within  two 
months  of  the  Dickey  propKJsal,  suddenly  dis- 
covered It  was  |>06slble  to  reduce  rates.  The 
reductions  wereh't  Impressive  and  they  pro- 
vided almost  nofbenefits  for  homeowners,  but 
they  were  reductions.  The  total  reductions. 
In  18  announcements  made  by  the  power 
companies  slnc4  the  advent  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  propoM*,  have  totaled  $4,161,527. 

It  should  be  lioted  that  since  1965,  all  but 
one  of  the  reductions  were  announced  Just 
prior  to  or  duriag  the  hearings  and  floor  con- 
siderations of  I  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project. 

This  record  la  extraordinary  for  companies 
which  had  not}  sought  reductions  and  had 
been  busy  puslUng  rates  up  for  the  preced- 
ing 17  years.  TMs  record  and  the  experience 
of  rate  reductions  in  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try were  publi^y  owned  power  projects  are 
located  indicate  the  desirability  of  competi- 
tion In  the  powfr  business. 

In  Maine,  it  Should  be  noted  that  the  rate 
reductions  did  pot  re8\ilt  in  any  belt-tight- 
ening by  the  pgivate  utilities.  A  study  of  the 
rate  of  return  (received  by  the  power  com- 
panies indicate  that  diirlng  and  since  the 
reductions,  tw»  of  the  three  utilities  in- 
volved have  been  getting  returns  in  excess 
<rf  the  six  percent  normally  set  by  the  Mame 
Public  Utilities  Commission.  As  a  result  of 
the  dlscuBBlon  stimulated  by  Senator  Met- 
calfe and  Vic  Reinemer's  book,  the  Maine 
Public  Utllltlee  Commission  contracted  for 
a  special  study  of  rates  of  return  few  Maine 
utilities.  That  study  moved  Governor  Curtis 
to  ask  the  PubBc  Utilities  Commission  to  in- 
stitute a  rate  c&se  seeking  reductions. 

The  Maine  overcharge  problem  is  matched 
in  the  rest  of  |rew  England.  A  study  of  Fed- 
eral Power  Coiamlssion  statistics  shows  that 
In  196S,  for  Inltance,  the  New  England  pri- 
vate power  motiopoly  overcharged  New  Eng- 
land consumers  $21,034,000.  This  estimate  is 
based  on  the  ncrmal  rate  of  retiim  of  6  per- 
cent applied  to  xhls  industry. 

A  study  of  88  New  England  power  com- 
panies showedi  that  14  of  them  had  a  rate 
of  return  of  Tj  percent  or  more.  Five  had  a 
rate  of  returit  of  8  percent  or  more,  and 
one  bad  a  rate  of  11.18  percent.  At  these 
rates  of  return,  it  is  not  surprising  that  New 
England  homeowners  pay  up  to  36  percent 
more  for  power  than  the  national  average. 
The  private  power  companies  have  made 
one  other  gesture  in  the  dlrectlOQ  of  im- 
proved operations  since  the  advent  of  the 
Dlckey-Lincolq  School  project.  Even  that  Is 
a  mixed  biesalne. 

In  January,  1966,  the  power  companies  re 


'market.  They  havS  flatly  refused  to  permit 
publicly  owned  utilities  in  Massachusetts  to 
Join  in  a  regional  transmission  system. 

The  Massachusetts  case  should  not  surprise 
\is.  What  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
learned  here  has,  been  echoed  across  the 
country.  The  FPCJ  counsel  has  determined 
that  the  Massachiisetts  municipals  were  de- 
nied participation ,  in  the  planning  activities 
of  the  New  England  utilities.  The  FPC  also 
found  that  such  ecccluslon  is  detrimental  to 
the  city-owned  systems  and  constitutes  pos- 
sible violation  of  viti-trust  statutes. 

Further  evidence  that  the  private  utilities 
want  to  keep  nuclear  power  all  to  themselves 
Is  overwhelming — rln  proceedings  before  the 
FPC.  the  Atomic  <  Energy  Commission,  the 
Securities  and  Excliange  Commission  and  the 
House  of  RepresenlAtlves. 

The  private  utilities  are  even  trying  to  pre- 
vent any  Federal  agency  from  building  a 
nuclear  power  f  acUlty. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Dickey  would  re- 
pay the  entire  Federal  Investment,  with  in- 
terest, in  50  years.  It  will  return  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  neaijy  two  dollars  for  every  one 
of  the  $227  mllllo*  In  Federal  funds  Invested 
in  the  project  daring  that  time  period.  It 
will  continue  to  pay  a  substantial  return  on 
the  public  investment  many,  many  years  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  pay-back  period. 

I  have  yet  to  near  the  private  power  in- 
dustry offer  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury for  the  nearly  $3  billion  Federal  invest- 
ment In  the  civil  inuclear  reactor  program. 

There  are  two  other  observations  which 
shoiUd  be  made|  Without  a  public  power 
yardstick  to  gauge  the  operations  of  the  pri- 
vate utilities,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  de- 
velop economies,  there  Is  little  hope  that  the 
Northeast  will  ever  catch  up  with  the  lower 
power  cosU  of  evei^  other  region  of  the  coun- 
try. Unless  the  federal  Government  builds 
nuclear  or  other  thermal  plants  In  New  Eng- 
land, and  I  have  iheard  of  no  such  proposal, 
the  yardstick  mujit  be  a  hydro  plant.  There 
are  few  sulUble  sites  in  New  England  for 
large  hydro  plaits.  This  means  If  Dickey 
falls,  the  chances]  would  be  slim  for  the  suc- 
cess of  any  otheii  Federal  public  power  pro- 
posal for  my  region.  In  the  end,  without  s 
yardstick,  llkellhpod  of  meaningful  reduc- 
tions m  power  tates  would  be  negligible. 
P\irthermore,  if  the  House  does  not  reverse 
Itself  and  fund  Dickey,  no  economically  fea- 
sible project,  anywhere  In  the  country,  will 
be  safe  from  rald^  by  the  lobbyists  of  privat* 
Interests.  J 

I  want  to  polpt  out  that  many  of  the 
House  opponent^  of  Dickey  have  been  In- 
consistent In  their  positions  on  the  public 
works  appropriations  bill,  voting  against 
Dickey — ^whlle  supporting  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors projects  In  Velr  own  districts  which  do 
not  measure  up  to  the  Maine  project. 

In  the  House  Vote  of  July  25.  for  example, 
Congressmen  voling  against  Dickey  bad  134 

projects  In  their  Jlstrlcts  which  had  no  bene- 
fit-cost estimate,  or  had  a  benefit-cost  ratio 
lower  than  Dickey's.  These  projects  repre- 
sented 24  percent  of  the  total  appropriations 


leased  a  series  of  advMtlsements,  announcing  approved  by  the  Senate  for  construction  ana 
the  esUbllshn»nt  of  the  "big.  11  power  loop."  planning  of  pu)Uc  works  projects— $241 J 
In  and  of  Itself,  it  was  a  tsonfeeslon  of  past     mllUon. 

I  cite  these  llguree  to  demonstrate  that 
there  Is  no  Justlqed  pattern  In  the  House  op- 
position to  Dickey,  and  that  the  House  posi- 
tion threatens  a  national  jwllcy  based  on  the 
merits  and  econjMnlc  feasibility  of  projects. 
To  my  mind,  Itbe  inconsistency  can  only 


weaknesses,  b«t  It  promised  an  Integrated 
power  system  for  the  region,  based  on  large 
nuclear  power  plants  and  larger  transmission 
lines. 

Later,  howe^,  one  of  the  power  company 
executives  adfiltted  In  a  Vermont  public 
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be  explained  as  the  product  of  one  of  the 
most  heavy-handed  lobbying  campaigns  In 
memory. 

Congressmen  from  districts  thousands  of 
miles  from  New  England  were  approached  by 
BepresenUtlves  of  their  local  utilities,  and 
given  erroneous  information  on  the  project. 

The  private  utility  lobby  even  rewrote  a 
favorable  analysis  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, attempting  to  show  that  the  Com- 
mission opposed  the  project. 

This  move,  carried  out  by  the  Electric  Co- 
ordinating Council  of  New  England,  was  the 
most  brazen  distortion  of  the  findings  of  an 
independent  Government  agency  In  the  his- 
tory of  Federal  power  projects. 

From  the  beginning,  the  private  power 
companies  sought  to  confuse  the  public  and 
mislead  the  Congress.  The  nature  of  the 
companies'  campaign  convinces  me  that 
their  opposition  to  Dickey  is  not  motivated 
1^  concern  for  the  merits.  They  obviously 
enjoy  their  monopolies  and  are  determined 
to  maintain  them  ...  at  the  expense  of  the 
public. 

The  private  power  lobby  was  successful 
this  year.  We  will,  of  course,  pursue  the  proj- 
ect again  in  the  next  session,  and  we  face 
s  tough  Job.  If  you  share  my  commitment  to 
Dickey.  I  urge  you  to  do  everything  you  can 
to  encourage  support  for  It  from  yo\ir  region. 
If  my  mall  Is  any  indication,  increasing 
numbers  of  residents  of  New  England  and 
other  sections  are  becoming  alert  to  the  high 
cost  of  power  in  the  northeast,  and  to  the 
lieneflts  of  Dickey.  This  concern,  however, 
must  be  translated  into  political  strength, 
in  and  out  of  New  England. 

Tou  Who  understand  the  issue  can  play 
a  strategic  role  In  education  on  the  Issue,  In 
organizing  a  regional  program  of  support, 
•nd  in  carrying  the  fi^ht  to  yotir  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  And  In  that 
fight,  you  can  count  on  me. 


Sgt.  George  L.  Myers  Killed  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    ICARTTAIVD 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15, 1967 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sgt.  George  L.  Myers,  a  serviceman  from 
Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of 
this  yoimg  man  and  to  honor  his  memory 

by  Including  the  foUowlng  article  In  the 
Rkoro: 

Sbokant  Mtebs  Dnes  in  Vietnam — Formerlt 
«  Fo«T  MiADE.  He  Was  Wounded  in  Attack 

Sgt.  George  L.  Myers,  a  fourteen-year  Army 
veteran  who  had  been  assigned  until  recenUy 
to  Port  Meade,  died  December  13  at  the 
American  hospital  in  Long  Blnh,  Vietnam, 
Bit  Wife  said  yesterday. 

Sergeant  Myers,  who  was  36.  died  as  a  result 
of  abdominal  -wounds  be  received  during  an 
enemy  night  attack  December  9  at  Ux:  Nlnh 
•ocordhig  to  his  wUe,  Mrs.  Julia  E.  Myers' 

A  native  of  High  Point.  N.C..  Sergeant 
«rw  left  for  Vietnam  October  27. 

DBCEICBEX    •    LETTEB 

Mrs.  Myers  said  she  had  received  a  letter 
osted  December  9.  in  which  her  husband  said 
*>»  was  sending  his  wedding  band  and  per- 
JMal  possessions  back  to  the  remainder  of 
MS  unit.  Company  B.  13th  Infantry  Division, 
*«ch  was  then  at  Dlan. 
vj^^"*''*  ^  something  happened  to  him, 

Sto«*^«''w*   **"'   ^'*'   °°^   to   get   his 
™^^.    Mrs.  Myers  explained. 

Bsstdes  his  wife,  the.  former  JuUa  Murdock. 
"•  »  survived  by  two  daughters.  Pamela.  11, 


and  JoDawn;  7;  a  son,  Robtn,  10.  all  of  Fort 
Meade;  and  a  daughter  by  a  former  marriage. 
Connie  lise  Myn's.   16.  of  High  Point.  N.C. 


A  Thinking  Ammcan   Ctizen   Supports 
the  President's  Surtax  Proposal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  maizes  what  might  be 
considered  as  disparaging  remailts  about 
a  Member  of  the  House,  I  have  deleted 
his  name  and  address  and  made  a 
change  In  the  first  paragraph  so  as  not 
to  Indicate  the  Representative  he  Is  re- 
ferring to.  Otherwise,  his  letter  and  his 
tables  are  as  follows  without  any  change 
or  correction: 

December  7,  1967. 
Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multer, 
Hoitse  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mttlter:  As  you  probably  know, 
here  In  my  state's  district,  we  Ekemocrats 
(and  other  reasonable  common  people)  do 
not  have  a  Representetlve  in  Congress;  we 
have  [deleted]. 

So  after  following  debates,  voting,  etc..  in 
the  House  I  have  chosen  you  as  a  sort  of 
"Foster  RepresentaUve"  to  splU  some  Ideas 
to  In  regard  to  President  Johnson's  appeal 
to  citizens  to  express  their  views  in  regard  to 
his  proposed  10%  Income  Surtax. 

In  the  first  place  there  has  been  a  com- 
plete "blackout"  of  information  on  the  main 
thrust  of  President  Johnson's  appeal  for 
both  hta  first.  «7o  and  later  10%  requests, 
and  that  Is  the  relationship  to  the  1963  In- 
come Tax  rates  which  we  lived  with  for  10 
years  without  the  World  coming  to  an  end, 
and  without  any  massive  hardship  to  any- 
one except  the  taxpayers  in  the  very  low 
brackets  (which  were  corrected  to  a  large 
extent  In  the  1964  Revenue  Act). 

President  Johnson  tried  In  both  appeals  to 
relate  the  Surtax  figures  to  the  1963  rates 
and  explain  that,  after  all.  he  wasn't  asUng 
for  a  repeal  of  all  the  gains  and  benefits  of 
the  1964  and  1966  reductions;  Just  a  "part  of 
It  back". 

Well  I  guess  he  misjudged  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  News  Media  to  convey  his 
message  to  the  taxpayers  and  to  set  the  pro- 
posed Surtax  figures  In  proper  perspective  to 
the  1963  Income  Tax  rates.  One  woxild  think 
that  somewhere  there  would  be  found  an 
Editor,  Commentator  or  News  Abalyst  fair 
enough  to  point  out  that,  even  with  the  10% 
Surtax  the  Tax  Rates  would  sttll  be  the  low- 
est In  25  years  (excluding  the  present  "Bo- 
nanza" rates).  If  any  such  Information 
appeared  anywhere  It  missed  my  attention 
end  that  goes  for  U.S.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives except  for  a  few  that  touched  on 
It  briefly,  but  I  am  led  to  believe,  in  the  case 
Of  Legislators,  most  Democrats  took  It  for 
granted  that  everyone  would  "understand" 

what  the  President's  proposal  meant;  while 
the  Republicans  were  pretty  sure  that  with 
an  InformaUon  "BlaAout"  and  some  prop- 
aganda they  could  cover  up  the  facts. 

Well  I  decided  to  take  a  lltUe  "PoU"  among 
acquaintances  to  find  out  what  they  knew 
about  the  1964  and  1965  Tax  Cuts  (people 
that  should  have  known)  and  I  came  up  with 
no  one  that  reaUy  knew:  A  few  said  they 
understood  that  there  had  been  a  "little  cut" 
sometime  back,  but  most  of  them  said  they 
thought  they  had  been  paying  more  taxes 
and  one  (a  BepubUcan.  of  course)  said  "No" 


"All  Johnson  thinks  about  is  raising  taxes". 
After  showing  each  of  them  the  facts  about 
the  "savings"  they  have  had  over  the  past 
4  years  another  Republican  said  "Well  I 
guess  I  have  been  better  oC  than  I  thought. 
I  think  I  have  been  paying  more  taxes,  "but 
I  guess  it  has  been  because  I  have  been  mak- 
ing more  money."  This  fellow  probably  had 
savings  of  over  a  thousand  dollars  and  didn't 
know  it. 

This  convinces  me  that  something  should 
be  done  to  correct  this  Information  "Black- 
out" and  I  am  hoping  that  you  wUl  be  will- 
ing to  initiate  an  effort  In  the  House  to 
disclose  the  facts  in  the  matter  and  Insert 
tax  tables  in  the  "Record"  to  prove  them. 
In  this  respect  I  have  prepared  side  by  side 
tables  showing  the  1963,  1964  and  1965  tax 
figures  from  the  respective  Income  Tax  re- 
turn forms  (after  deducUons.  exemptions, 
etc.  for  a  "Single"  taxpayer  together  with  the 
approximate  Surtax  required  to  reinstate 
the  1964  and  1963  tax  rates. 

As  you  wUl  note  President  Johnson's  first 
request  of  6%  Surtax  would  practlcaUy  have 
reinstated  the  1984  tax  rates  for  most  tax- 
payers while  It  would  require  about  a  20% 
Surtax  to  reinstate  the  1963  rates  for  the 
same  group. 

Just  a  few  more  "facts"  that  haven*t  been 
mentioned : 

1.  This  is  the  first  time  Increases  in  In- 
come taxes  have  not  been  made  and  pro- 
gressively raised  dulmg  a  war. 

2.  Such  increases  have  always  been  ap- 
plied "during"  the  war  and  decreased 
"afterward". 

3.  In  the  present  case  the  reductions  were 
made  at  the  "beginning"  of  the  war  (before  » 
the  Impact  of  the  war  was  realized)  and  vrore 
for  a  different  and  opposite  reason,  and  al- 
though considered  temporary  when  enacted, 
have  been  conUnued  for  4  years  In  the 
"middle"  of  a  war,  with  a  resultant  disad- 
vantftged  revenue  situation. 

4.  The  entire  opposition  to  the  Surtax  In 
Congress  is  a  poUtical  "Dump-Johnson" 
coalition  glmlck  between  Republicans  and 
Antl-LBJ  Democrats  who,  in  order  to  cripple 
or  kill  all  progress  in  social  and  welfare  pro- 
grams, are  willing  to  risk  setting  off  a  "cost 
of  Uvlng"  rise  that  wUl  cost  every  one  much 
more  than  the  Surtax  and  which  will  hit 
the  disadvantaged   the  hardest. 

6.  It  becomes  apparent  that  this  opposi- 
tion to  a  Surtax  is  primarily  a  convenient 
means  to  initiate  a  coming  massive  attack 
on  the  Federal  graduated  Income  tex  prin- 
ciple as  a  source  of  Government  revenue 
probably  in  favor  of  an  universal  excise  tax* 
which  would  of  course  simply  be  a  massive 
Sales  Tax  imposed  prlmarUy  on  thoee  least 
able  to  pay.  This  trend  Is  already  In  evidence 
in  the  States  revenue  producing  efforts  and 
has  been  suggested  for  Federal  consideration 
In  the  form  of  an  "across  the  board"  Con- 
sumption Tax  by  Dr.  Lutz  of  Princeton  who 
franltly  admits  the  burden  would  faU  on  the 
low  Income  groups.  Nevertheless  it  Is  em- 
braced by  a  BepubUcan  anti-surtax  Senator 
(See  Congressional  Record,  Aug.  7  1967  n' 
811076.)  '  *^' 

I  am  sorry  to  have  made  this  so  lenethy 
but  I  Just  had  to  get  It  off  my  chest.  I  hoM 
it  will  be  of  some  assistance  to  you.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  verify  my  flg\ire8  before  any 
publication,  although  I  have  checked  and 
rechecked.  I  could  have  made  an  error  some- 
where. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Tours  truly, 

P.S.— Bdr.  Multer:  I  realize  that  time  la 
running  out  In  this  session  of  Congress  and 
In  the  rush  to  "get  home"  perhaps  the  matter 
gone  mto  In  my  letter  wotild  get  Uttle  atten- 
tion  If  pubUciaed  at  this  time. 

Th«-e  is  also  the  matter  at  what  President 
Johnson's  strategy  is  going  to  be  when  Con- 
gress reconvenes  in  January.  " 

So  I  will  leave  the  matter  with  you  to 
decide. 
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yaar;  1965  latts  still  In  affect 


1 1963  ratat  In  affaet  lor  10  yaars ;  1964  rata*  1 

•  Tax  paicant  on  Marvanins  anMNints. 
« Undar  S.0OO.  20  parcaot 

•  Undar^,  feparcant 
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1965 


Tax> 


Bracket  tax 
(parcaoO* 


Tax> 


I  tax     1964  rates      1963  rates 
(iereant)  >     (percent)      (percent) 


Kacketl 


$8aoo 

162.50 
290.00 
34a  00 
740.00 

i,2iaoo 

1,750.00 
2,360.00 
3,04a00 
3, 79a  00 

4,6iaoo 
s,soaoo 

6,450.00 
7,46a  00 
9,600.00 
12, 96a  00 
16, 47a  00 
to,  130. 00 
23, 94a  00 

»,S4aoo 

17,390.00 
44, 49a  00 
51,840.00 
59,340.00 
97,590.00 
35,840.00 


m 

16.5  $500 

17.5  $1,000 

18.0  $1,500 

20.0  $2,000 

23.5  $4,000_ 

27.0  $6,000 

30.5  $8,000 

34.0  $10,000 

37.5  $12,000 

41.0  $14,000 

44  $16,000 

47.5  $18,000 

50.5  $20,000 

53.5  $22,000 

65.0  $26.000 

58.5  $32,000 

61.0  $38,000 

63.5  $41,000 

66.0  $50,000 

68.5  $60,000.... 

72.0  $70,000 

73.5  $8a000 

75.0  $90,000 

76.5  $100,000 

76.5  $150,000 

77.0  $200,000 


$70 
145 

m 

310 
690 
1.130 
1,630 
2.190 
2.830 
3.S50 
4,330 

i,m 

6,070 
7.030 
9,030 
12,210 
15J10 
18,990 
22,590 
28,790 
35,190 
41,790 
48,580 
55,490 
90,490 
125,490 


Approximate  surtax 
to  reinstate— 


IS 

16 

17 

U 

22 

25 

2> 

32 

36 

39 

« 

48 

41 

SO 

53 

55 

58 

60 

62 

64 

66 

68 

69 

70 

70 

70 


14 

12 

11 

10 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
8 
8 


43 
34 

34 
» 
22 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
» 
19 
» 
M 
IS 
19 
20 
20 
20 
21 
22 
23 
25 


["Over"        •  Under  $500, 14  percanL 

Note:  Column  showing  approximate  surtax  percent  rehired  la  reinstate  1964  and  1963  ntis 
disckMa  that  a  suggested  10-percent  surtax  wouM  only  haHWay  restore  the  1963  rates  in  the  (6,000 
to  $80,000  brackets. 


Taxable  Income 


Accumulative  tax,  percent  on 
total  taxable  income 


Dollar  tax  redud  on 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1964  versas 
1963 


1965 


versus 
1|63 


Under  $500 2a  0  16.0  14.0 

KM 2a  0  16.0  14.0 

$1000 2a  0  16.2  14.5 

Jl'500    :  2a0  16.6  15.0 

8:000'      2a  0  17.0  15.5 

ifOOO           21.0  18.5  17.3 

goOO"    22.7  2a  1  18.8 

ffoOO" 24.5  21.9  2a4 

llbOOO 26.4  23.6  21.9 

$12'000:i" 213  25.3  a.  6 

iU'OOO       30.5  27.0  25.5 

lisiooo:::: 32.5       28.8       27.0 

Jijooo   ::::: 34.5       3a o       28.7 

$20:000::: 36.3  32.2  3a3 

1 4  paicant 

"Bonakza"  Tax  Yiabs 

The  1903  Federal  Income  Tax  rates  were  In 
effect  tot- 10  years  and  were  a  reduction  from 
previous  blgber  ratea  In  effect  during  tbe 
Korean  war.  nie  1964  and  1966  rates  were 
reductions  resulting  from  tbe  2  part  1064  tax 
bill  Instlgsted  by  the  PemocraUc  Adminis- 
tration, and  although  tbe  reductions  were 
ortglnaUy  intended  to  be  temporary  (for  the 
purpose  of  spurring  the  economy,  the  1966 
rates  are  still  In  effect. 

The  following  examples  Illustrate  the 
"Bonanza"  effect  of  these  reductions  as 
appUed  to  "Single  Taxpayers"  In  different 
Income  brackets: 


% 

37  ■ 

50 

60 

100 

150 

210 

280 

360 

470 

590 

700 

810 


% 
55 

75 
90 
150 
230 
330 
450 
570 
710 
S70 
030 
190 


>  6  percent 
Tl)(ABLE  INCOME,  $4,000 


1)  S3  rates 
lax 


1964... 
1965..., 
1966.... 
1967... 

4  yean. 


Taxable  income 


Accumulative  tax,  percent  an 
total  taxable  income 


Dollar  tax  reduction 


1963 


1964 


1S5 


$22,000 38.0 

$26  000 41.4 

$32000 414 

$38000 48.3 

$44000 51.2 

SoOOO 53.6 

$60,000 57.6 

$70,000 SO.Z 

$80000 62.7 

So'OOO 64.9 

$10b,000 67.3 

$150.000 74.1 

$200,000 78.5 


33.8 
36.9 

4a3 

43.4 
4&f 

47.7 
51.0 
53.3 
5Sl5 
S7.S 
90.3 
6S.0 
67.8 


TAXAI  LE  INCOME,  $10,000 


"Bonanza" 
ratsstax 


1968 


$840  1964... 

840  1965... 

840  1966... 

840  >967... 

3,360  4  yaars 
2.810 

5S0-4-y«ar' 


$740  1964... 

690  1965... 

690  1966... 

690  1967... 

2.810  4  yaars. 


1964  versus 
1963 


1965  versus 
1963 


920 
1.140 
1,500 
1,890 
2,370 
2,880 
3,980 
4,730 
5,730 
6.780 
7,980 
14.230 
20,980 


1,350 
1.710 
2,250 
2,850 
3,510 
4.230 
5.730 
6.930 
8.430 
10,030 
18,830 
21.330 
31,330 


"Bonanza 
rates  tax 


$2,640  1964. 

T^640  1965. 

2,640  1966. 

2.640  1967. 


$2,30) 
2,1M 
2,1)0 
2,191 


10,560    4  years... 
8^930 


1.630-4-yasr  "BoMun" 


«.« 
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TAXABLE  INCOME,  $50,000 
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1963  rates 
tax 


"Bonanza" 
rates  tax 


1964.... 

1965.... 
19(6.... 
1967.... 

4  years.. 


$26,820  1964.. 

26,820  1965.. 

26,820  1966.. 

26,820  1967.. 


$23,940 
22,590 
22,590 
22,590 


mony  at  the  Victory  Arch  In  Newport 
News,  Va.,  on  November  11,  1967. 

I  Insert  this  outstanding  ^>eech  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows : 

Addrbss  o*'  Eldon  Jamxs,  Newpoet  News,  Va., 
November  11, 1987 


107,280    4  years. 
91, 710 


91,710 


15, 570=4-year  "Bonanza" 


TAXABLE  INCOME,  $200,000 


1963  rates 
tax 


"Bonanza" 
rates  tax 


1984. 

1965. 
1966. 
1967. 


4  years. 


$156,820  1964. 

156,820  1965. 

156, 820  1966 

156,820  1967. 


627,280    4  years 

512,310 


$135,840 
125,490 
125,490 
125,490 

512,310 


114,970-:4-yMr  "Bonana" 


Note:  If  the  present  rates  are  extended  through  1968  the  5- 
year  tax  savinp  would  pay  the  1969  tax  bill,  or  nearly  so  for 
Bwst  taxpayers,  and  more  than  that  lor  some. 


Renariis  of  Eldoa  Junes,  Newport  Newt, 
Vs.,  NoTember  11,  1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOXTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridap,  December  15. 1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
vigilance  has  been  the  byword  of  those 
who  seek  to  perpetuate  freedom.  The 
command  posts  that  mark  our  Nation's 
flight  from  tyranny,  have  been  manned 
by  men  who  sought  freedom  not  only  for 
themselves  but  for  all  people.  Paul  Re- 
vere, In  soimding  his  alarm,  has  Inspired 
an  Americans  to  speak  out  when  freedom 
to  Imperiled.  Today,  another  great  Amer- 
ican is  speaking  out  to  warn  us  of  the 
pitfalls  that  could  lead  us  into  depths 
where  freedom  does  not  abide. 

This  man  Is  L.  Eldon  James,  a  past  na- 
tteial  commander  of  the  American 
l*gion  and  a  member  of  the  US  Vet- 
erans' Advisory  Commission.  Mr.  James 
«rved  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Rwerves  in  World  War  n  and  takes  an 
active  role  in  civic  affairs  in  his  home- 
town of  Hampton,  Va.  His  hometown  has 
awarded  two  Distinguished  Service 
Medals  upon  two  of  its  citizens,  and  Mr 
James  is  the  recipient  of  one  of  these 
™e  alumni  association  of  George 
Wadilngton  University,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  law  degree,  awarded  him  the 
™«ln«ulshed  Service  Award. 

Mr.  James  continues  to  serve  his  Na- 
Hon-  he  accepted  an  appointment  to 
JfTve  as  an  observer  in  the  Vietnam  elec- 
Hon  this  fall.  While  there  he  visited  with 
*nerican  and  Vietnam  fighting  units. 
Mfl  learned  of  the  problems  and  the 
«"»  of  our  intervention  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  James  speaks  from  experience.  He 
^»ra  as  one  who  is  aware  of  the  im- 
wwttwns  involved  in  both  the  home- 
™  and  the  warf rent.  He  deUvered  the 
"»Mn  aMms  at  the  Veterans'  Day  cere- 


•A  Nation  like  an  individual,  forgets.  It 
forgets  what  It  coets  to  lay  its  foundations. 
It  forgets  the  struggle  and  devotion  ot  ite 
fotinders.  It  forgets  those  things  for  which 
patriots  shed  their  blood,  and  forgets  and 
neglects  those  spots  consecrated  by  their 
supreme  sacriflce.  It  forgets  God."  That's  the 
way  Dr.  W.  A.  R.  Goodwin,  former  Rector  of 
Bruton  Parish  Church  in  Williamsburg  put 
an  Important  truth  many  years  ago. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  put  that  truth 
today.  But  It  is  not  enough  to  Just  recognize 
a  truth.  That  recognition  U  worthwhUe  only 
II  we  do  something  positive  about  it. 

Over  thirty-one  million  men  and  women 
have  served  our  Country  in  the  Armed 
Forces  since  the  Revolution.  There  are  over 
twenty-two  million  living  Vetnans  today 
who  served  our  land  during  periods  of  hos- 
tlUty.  fiach  month  that  passes  sees  another 
fifty  thousand  added  to  the  Veteran  popu- 
lation. This  morning  let  me  ask  you  this 
question— what  has  been— and  what  Is  the 
significance  of  their  service  to  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation?  That's  a  pretty  general  ques- 
tion so  let  me  substitute  for  it  two  rather 
pointed  and  specific  questions.  I  believe  your 
answers  to  these  two  questions  will  go  a 
long  way  In  helping  you  to  decide  what  we 
should  do  to  overcome  our  readiness  in  this 
Country  to  fM^et  what  and  who  made  this 
the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world 

Here's  the  first  question:  Assume  that 
every  jnan  and  woman  who  has  served  this 
^^uJ°-  °»^^Armed  Forces  during  times  of 
hostilities  had  said:  "Sorry.  Uncle  Sam,  I 
disagree.  I'm  not  going  to  wear  your  bloody 

!f^  , '^"~''"^®'"*  ^°^^^  thU  Nation  be  to- 
day?—Would  we  be  a  Nation? 

Here's  the  second  question:  Assume  today 
that  our  Nation— Your  Country  and  mine- 
was  being  governed  and  run  by  that  loud 
mouthed  .  .  .  unruly  .  .  .  undisciplined 
sometimes  violent  group  of  demonstrating 
dissenters  who  preach  civil  disobedience 
who  bum  their  draft  cards  ...  who  through 
violence  and  force  attempt  to  block  orderly 
pursuits  Of  Uw  abiding  citizens.  What  kind 
of  a  Country  would  we  have? 

You  may  say  these  are  silly  questions  Tou 

to  them  is  shocking.  I  say  to  you  on  thU 

n"'^^^!''^'^'  °'^y  '"°"^'^'  Novem^ 
•IL  !?  :3"'*  '^^  questions  Uiat  every  citi- 
^^S    *^  Co»^t^  who  considers  himself 

J^^^ t»'  ^'^^  *  '^''^'^  ^°'^<^  reflect  on 
these  two  .  .  .  maybe  siUy  .  .  .  but  surely 

s^Ung  thoughts.  Let's  examine  botS^  of 
them  very  briefly. 

The  first  la  elementary  ...  but  it's  im- 
portant because  there  are  those  today  who 
demand  that  they  be  given  fuU  opportimlty 
^JaV^^  r*7  '^«^*  *'***  ^'^  privilege  thli 
mand  Uiey  turn  Uieir  backs  on  the  most 
fundamental  of  aU  of  the  obligations  of 
^T"^!^'  Obligation  to  defend^h^ 
Oounti-y    This  very  morning  i  have  read  in 

v«  •n^^'T^P*'  °'   "  *=°"''8e  professS 

■  ■  ■  ^f  '♦^^  you  ...  a  college  professor 

...  in  this  very  Stete  of  Virginia  .  .     who 

has  turned  in  his  draft  card  and  has  refused 

to  serve  Mr  Counti^  in  our  Armed  ServlcT 

IJ^  ^Z??  '^  "^  ^  '■"P*<^  ^»^e  rensoas  es- 
tabUshed  by  law  for  exemption  or  deferment 
from  semce  ...  I  do  not  speak  of  these 
That  Of  Which  I  dc  sp«tk  U  thVdeflance 
the  c^lous  indifference  to  obligation  and  re-' 
•poBsiblllty  Ibat  must  not  be  tolerated  it^ 
not  a  pretty  sight  to  see  a  person  who  is 
in  a  position  to  mold  yoxmg  minds  and  set 
eacamplM  for  our  citizens  of  tomorrow 
to  dramattoally  tmn  his  back  on  the  dteci-' 
yUne  of  hU  Nation  and  turn  taU  and  run 
tromtmfiotmUOiXtj. 


These  are  harsh  words  ...  I  mean  for 
them  to  be  ...  for  to  permit  this  type  of 
conduct  to  go  uncorrected  wlU  eventually 
leave  this  great  leader  of  Nations  defense- 
less ...  a  hopeless  conglomeration  of  de- 
fenseless people  engulfed  m  an  angry  sea  of 
aggressive  Nations  of  which  there  are  many 
this  very  day  .  .  .  waiting  .  .  .  and  watch- 
ing .  .  .  and  hoping  ...  we  wlU  crumble 
.  .  .  smy  to  ask  that  first  quesUon?  Where 
would  we  have  been  if  our  citizens  would 
have  refused  to  be  soldiers?  No  ...  my 
friends  .  ,  .  this  U  no  silly  question 
but  It  WlU  be  sUly  ...  yes,  tragic,  if  we  do' 
not  take  a  firm  hand  to  those  who  defianUy 
refuse  responsibility  today. 

The  second  question  which  I  posed  is  lust 
as  elementary  as  the  first.  Where  would  we  ba 
with  the  kooka  In  command?  This  Is  an  over- 
slmpUfication  ...  for  they  are  not  aU  kooks 
.  .  .  some  are  misguided  .  .  .  some  are  just 
fuzzy  thinkers  ...  if  they  are  thinker*  at 
all.  Some   of  you  may  differ  strongly  with 
what  I  have  to  say  right  now  .  .  .  But  do 
this   for   me  .  .  .  right   now  .  .  .  will    you? 
For  a  moment,  place  yourself  In  the  poeitlon 
where  whatever  decision  you  make  on  this 
day  .  .  .  you  will  have  to  wake  up  tomorrow 
morning  fully  responsible  and  with  the  fiUl 
weight  on  your  broad  shoulders  for  the  re- 
sults of  that  decision.  Now  .  .  .  while  you  are 
in  that  frame  of  mind.  I  say  to  you  that  m 
spite  of  the  hcarors  ...  the  blood  shed   ' 
the      continuing      sacrifice  .  .  .  and      the 
lengthening  months  and  years  of  the  struggle 
in  Vietnam,  your  Commander  In  Chief  and 
mine  .  .  .  President    Johnson  ...  has    had 
little  choice  beyond  the  course  he  has  cho^n 
for  our  Country.  Put  some  of  the  kooks  and' 
dissenters  in  charge  and  they  would  pull  ua 
out  of  Vietnam.  And  with  that  puUlng 
my  friends  .  .  .  they  would  puU  our  great 
Nation  down  to  a  low  point  of  degradation 
from  which  it  would  take  the  remnants  of 
this  land  a  thomand  years  to  extricate  itself 
On  the  other  hand,  what  would  happen  If  we 
put  others  in  command  .  .  .  those  who  cry 
out  and  beat  theU-  breasts  and  say— "Clean 
them   out  .  .  .  Get   on   with   it  .  .  .  Get    it 
over  with  in  Vietnam."  Do  Uiat  with  reck- 
lessness and  we  wUl  wake  up  tomorrow  morn- 
ing with  a  World  War  Three  on  our  hands 
and  all  the  horrors  and  devastation  you  can 
Imagine  ...  no  ...  my  friends   ...  the 
pr«>cartou8  road  we  foUow  Is  not  easy  but  I 
am  convinced  there  Is  no  other  we  dare  to 
rouow. 

I  mentioned  fuzzy  thinkers  ...  if  I  start- 
ed naming  some,  we  would  be  her«  far  too 
long.  So  take  Just  one  .  .  .  yesterday.  Senate 
Eugene  McCarthy  of  Mlnneeota.  in  challeng- 
ing our  Country's  preeent  poUcy  in  Vietnam 
made  a  startling  statement,  to  this  effect-  "i 
would  not  argue  with  them  if  someone  could 
tell  me  what  the  Worid  will  be  Uke  when  we 
win. 

Well,  that  might  sound  real  good  to  some 
.  .  .  it  may  even  sound  smart  to  some 

M.!?l.^*°  ^*'  ™*  ■**  »  qyertlon  of  Senator 
B^Carthy  and  all  of  the  fu«y  thinkers 
Would  you  care  to  teU  us  what  Uie  w^d 
WUl  be  like  ten  yean  ...  or  even  five  yearv 
;,;■  "■'^J,'^''  If  we  puU  out  ...  if  we  give 
up^^.  .  U  we  lose  the  struggle  to  Ccanmu- 

yJ^I^  *^*  "^  °^  citizens  should  refuse  to 
be  soidlers  .  maybe  we  should  Just  give  up 
and  turn  the  Counti^  ovw  to  that  motley 
llttte  loud  mouthed  group  of  deta-actors  and 
juajy  thinkers  .  .  .  and  maybe  we  should 

■^^  ^J'^l^-  •  •  '^^  P«*^g  ...  and  Moe^ow 
.  .  .     we're  tired,  fellows.  c<Hne  on  over — it's 

W^d'  '  ••  ''°*  *"^^  ""^  Country  but  all  Uie 

Well,  my  frloids.  I  don't  beUeve  that 
and  you  don't  believe  that  ...  but  we  ne4d 
to  let  tbe  World  know  tbat.  We  need  to  do 
it  now  ...  on  this  Veterans'  Day— and  every 
a^r Jitnmtttr.  Ramember  what  those  before 
us  have  done  to  make  this  land  the  greatest 
of  them  aU.  Treat  sternly  those  who  forget 
.  .  .  whether  they  be  fuaay  thinkers,  draft 
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card  destroyers,  or  lawless  demoostrators  .  . . 
to  me  they  are  very  much  the  same.  To  me 
they  are  not  worthy  to  be  metitlooed  In  the 
same  breath  with  those  who  have  made  this 
a  cherished  Nation. 

So,  my  friends,  on  this  Veterans'  Day.  I 
condemn  with  all  my  vigor  those  who  tear 
down  this  Nation  .  .  .  and  I  extol  with  all 
reverence  those  who  help  to  build  our  land. 
Periclea  honored  thoee  who  deserve  honor  In 
these  appropriate  words : 

"So  they  gave  their  bodice  to  the  Common- 
wealth and  received  each  tor  his  own  memory. 
Praise  that  will  never  die:  and  with  It  the 
grandest  of  all  septUchree,  not  that  In  which 
their  mortal  bones  are  laid,  but  a  home  In 
the  minds  of  men.  where  tiielr  glory  remains 
f  reeh  to  stir  to  speech  or  action  as  occasion 
c<»ne8.  Pcv  the  whole  earth  Is  the  sep\Uchre 
of  famous  men,  and  their  glory  Is  graven  not 
only  on  the  stone  of  their  native  earth,  but 
Uvea,  far  away,  without  visible  symbol,  woven 
into  the  stuff  ot  other  men's  lives." 


New  Tactic  in  RiotiBg 


>    EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH   CABOLINA 

IN  TH«  SBNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  15, 1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  demonstraticou  at  the  Pentagon 
have  been  characterized  in  many  ways. 
More  recently  national  columnists  and 
other  people  have  revealed  some  of  the 
truth  underlylntr  the  demonstrations. 
One  of  the  best  ct^umns  on  this  subject 
that  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  see  Is  one 
entitled  "New  Tactic  In  Rioting"  by  Miss 
Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  place  it 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoed: 
Nrw  Tactic  d*  Rionno 
(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 
WASBnfOTOif . — Increasingly,  anarchists  and 
activists  In  the  seU-styled  "new  left"  are 
being   permitted    to    achieve   eymboUc    vic- 
tories   In    their    confrontation    with    lawful 
authorities.   They   maneuver   so   they  know 
In  advance  Just  how  far  they  can  go  and  to 
what  eitent  they  can  win  cooperation  from 
the  authorities  they  ultimately  hope  to  over- 
throw. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  refvence  was 
made  to  the  appearance  of  "an  opening  left" 
during  the  recent  Pentagon  demonstrations. 
[The  17.8.  marwhals  and  the  military,  operat- 
ing under  the  overall  control  of  the  Justice 
Department,  actually  left  an  opening  which 
enabled  the  denu>nstrators  to  achieve  a  token 
vlctwy  by  entering  the  Pentagon  b\iildlng 
Itself.]  This  same  maneuver  Is  being  success- 
fully duplicated  in  other  sensational  In- 
stances. 

During  the  draft  protest  at  the  induction 
center  in  New  York  City,  the  police,  in  effect, 
entered  into  coUaboration  with  the  dem- 
onstrators by  permitting  them  to  achieve  a 
propaganda  victory.  A  New  Tc»k  Times  story 
of  Dec.  8,  under  the  byline  of  Homer  Blgart, 
reported: 

"Finally,  a  police  official  showed  Dr.  Spock 
an  opening  at  the  end  of  the  barricade. 
Wbereup^m,  the  child  doctor  and  antiwar 
agitator  led  about  a  dozen  denranstratora 
from  the  picket  line  in  the  middle  of  White- 
ball  Street  to  the  building  steps.  There,  sur- 
rounded by  policemen,  they  were  allowed  to 
aqviat  on  ttie  cold  stones  for  a  few  symbolic 
moments  before  they  were  arrested." 

Dr.  Spock's  arrest.  In  effect,  also  was  sym- 
bolic. He  was  released  almost  Immediately. 


thus  being  guaranteed  worldwide  publicity 
by  this  official  aot. 

The  next  day,  a  similar  Incident  occurred 
on  the  campus  of  San  Pranclsco  State  Col- 
lege where  militant  students  smashed  tbe 
door  of  the  main  building,  broke  window- 
panes  and  tried  po  set  the  place  on  fire.  Their 
acts  of  vandalkm.  which  were  widely  re- 
ported, give  pjltlcal  groups  the  cue  that 
vandalism  and  riots  may  be  tolerated. 
Through  a  conditioning  process,  the  author- 
ities respond  la  the  precise  way  that  the 
demonstrators  wish  them  to  respond.  A  story 
in  the  Dec.  7  l«ue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
entitied  "Blotiig  Closes  Calif.  College." 
declared :  ] 

"As  the  dlstfrbances  subsided,  Rummer- 
skill  (John  SunlmersklU,  San  Francisco  State 
College  President)  issued  a  statement  that 
more  serious  violence  had  been  averted  be- 
cause of  the  ad*ilnl8tratlon's  decision  not  to 
send  for  police  help.  Campus  guards  did  not 
Interfere  with  the  demonstrators  either." 

Thus,  the  issiie  becomes  not  the  shocking 
fact  that  discission  and  debates  are  being 
replaced  by  violence  but  Just  how  far  the 
violence  can  b«  permitted  to  go.  The  agita- 
tors are  applying  a  classic  law  of  the  battle- 
field to  maneuver  the  enemy,  whom  they 
refer  to  as  "the  establishment,"  Into  fighting 
on  th^lr  own  grpund  and  on  their  own  terms. 
This  is  being  d^ne  in  accordance  with  Ooeb- 
bels"  doetrme.  "The  master  Nazi  propagandist, 
who  was  the  most  effective  theoretician  of 
propaganda  warfare  of  his  time,  pointed  out 
that  facts  were  not  Important  but  only  the 
arrangement  oC  events  so  that  the  public 
would  evaluate  them  according  to  the  emo- 
tion they  evoke. 

Significantly,  it  Is  the  news  management 
practices  of  ths  Administration  Itself  which 
has  set  the  stage  for  these  emotion-charged 
activities.  The  civil  rights  demonstrations 
in  the  early  1940's  were  not  always  spontane- 
ous but  frequently  were  events  manipulated 
in  advance  betjween  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  demo^istrators.  Thus,  a  precedent 
was  established  for  deciding  which  laws 
could  be  Ignored  when  they  did  not  Jibe  with 
predetermined  objectives.  The  means  were 
Justified  by  the  end  In  view. 

This  precedent  was  not  lost  on  some  of 
the  cynical,  power-seeking  propaganda  In- 
tellect\ials  that  are  attached  to  universities, 
tax-exempt  foundations  and  "think  fac- 
tories" In  the  private  sector.  An  article  in 
"The  East  Village  Other,"  an  underground 
type  publlcaU*!  published  In  New  Tork  City, 
informs  demonstrators  concerning  what  will 
or  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  authorities. 
Writing  In  tht  Dec.  1-16  Issue,  Jules  Pree- 
mond  declares  that  "to  speak  of  the  posslbU- 
itles  for  revoliiUonary  guerrilla  warfare  in 
America  todajf  Is  an  exercise  In  futility." 
What  Is  needed  at  this  stage,  he  went  on  to 
say,  Is  "revolutionary  non-violence,"  includ- 
ing such  tactics  as  spraying  whipped  cream 
on  television  erews  assigned  to  cover  dem- 
onstrations, sloping  pink  spray  Incense  into 
the  air  conditioning  systems  of  buildings  and 
wiring  the  care  of  certain  people  with  elec- 
tronic devices  set  to  go  off  with  the  sound 
of  an  explosion  when  the  engine  starts. 
These  are  the  symbolic  confrontations  with 
authority  In  ttie  same  style  as  the  symbolic 
occupation  by  far-out  dissenters  of  the  Pen- 
tagon, buildiogs  on  college  campuses  and 
induction  ceciters.  The  article  frankly 
spelled  out  the  tactic: 

As  the  International  situation  tends  to- 
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and  outside  the  government  that  they  have 
the  right  to  Bhspe  opinions  outside  the 
norms  at  a  democracy.  In  the  coming 
months,  the  Administration  and  local  au- 
thorities of  both  p4>liUcal  parties  will  have  to 
face  up  to  the  fa4t  that  in  and  by  its  own 
news  managemenit  techniques,  they  have 
created  their  own  enemy — a  so-called  "elite" 
of  propaganda  technicians  that  could  destroy 
them. 


UtioB 


District  of  Colombia  AlcohoBc  Rehabili- 


Act  of  1967 


Speech 
HON.  DONAU)  M.  FRASER 

OF   MUnfXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  lOF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  13,  1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard 
this  bill,  H.R.  14330,  as  one  of  the  most 
constructive  anq  significant  measures  to 
come  out  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee since  I  havei  been  a  member  of  that 
committee.  f 

The  bill,  when  finally  enacted  and 
signed  into  law,  Will  make  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  mojdel  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  in  its  approach  to  and  treatment 
of  alcoholism.  Now  that  the  bill  has 
passed  the  House,  I  expect  passage  by 
the  Senate  early  in  the  next  session. 

Most  important,  the  measure  recog- 
nizes that  chronic  alcoholis^i  is  a  disease 
and  not  a  crime.  This  is  an  enlightened 
viewpoint  that  is  inevitably  going  to  pre- 
vail throughout  the  country  someday. 
But  that  day  ha*  not  yet  arrived.  The  ex- 
ample set  by  the  city  of  Washington  will, 
I  hope,  have  a  Catalytic  effect  on  other 
cities  and  Statee.  The  city  of  Miimeapo- 
11s,  which  I  represent,  is  probably  not 
typical  because  it — and  the  State  of 
Minnesota — hafe  been  quite  forward 
looking  in  their  approach  to  alcoholism. 
They  have  been  leaning  increasingly  to- 
ward treatment,  not  punishment,  of  al- 
coholics. But  the  need  remains  for  laws 
throughout  the  Nation  such  as  the  one 
the  House  has  Just  passed. 

H  Jl.  14330  wil  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  control  of  drunkenness 
and  prevention  and  treatment  of  alco- 
holism in  Washington.  When  the  bill  be- 
comes law,  It  ^111  require  three  types  of 
service — 

First.  A  detoidflcation  ot  "drying  out" 
center ' 

Second.  An  inpatient  facility  to  pro- 
vide psychological,  social,  educational. 
and  vocations^  training;  smd 

Third.  Outpatient  services,  self-care 
stfslstance  and  therapeutic  supportive 
environment. 
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The  cost  of  this  comprehensive  pro- 
gram will  not  be  cheap.  It  is  estimated 
that  capital  inlprovements  will  cost  $10 

wards  global  revolution,  any  actions  that    million  and  ai^ual  operation,  *J.»  mu 

ridicule  the 


Btablishment  and  Its  institU' 
tlons  will  bring  about  a  further  loss  of 
faith  in  the  Invinclbmty  of  these  institu- 
tions and  authorities." 

These  are  tbe  sorts  of  action  which  were 
dismissed  by  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
in  testimony  before  the  Congress  as  mere 
"eccentric  behavior."  This  was  a  signal  to 
the     demonstrators     that     their     actlvitii 


lion. 

But  the  cost  1  will  be  cheap  when  mea- 
sured against  the  staggering  alternate 
cost  of  chronic  alcoholism  in  Its  tragic 
drain  upon  bolii  social  and  economic  re- 
sources. MedicM  treatment  of  alcoholics 
will  be  a  rehabilitative  service  to  the  In- 
dividuals Involved.  They,  in  turn,  will 


wouidbetoiemted.  After  all,  there  Is  a  shared-  beocMue  oontrljutors  to.  not  detractors 


feeling   by   pSopaganda   intellectuals   inside     from,  society. 


die  oMnmunlty's  law  en- 


forcement burden  will  be  lessened  wpre- 
ciably,  freeing  policemen  and  Judges  for 
more  relevant  duties.  And  there  will  t>e 
no  measuring  the  savings  in  human 
misery. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  colleague  on  the  Dis- 
trict Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  HagarI.  He  deserves  the 
major  credit  for  this  Important  bill's 
passage  in  the  House.  He  drafted  the  leg- 
islation and.  thrbugh  his  constant  inter- 
est, made  sure  it  would  be  approved  by 
our  committee. 


BillioB-Dollar  iDvestment  in  Gty  Sloms 
Made  Possible  by  Senator  Kachel's 
Efforts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or  KXNTUOCT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  December  IS,  1967 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 13  of  this  year  the  life  insurance 
companies  of  this  Nation  announced  that 
they  would  make  available  $1  bllUon  for 
construction  of  buildings  in  the  de- 
pressed city  core  area  of  this  coun- 
try. This  remarkable  and  significant  In- 
volvemeit  of  American  business  in  the 
problems  of  our  cities  was  made  possible 
by  the  tenacity,  foresight,  and  leadership 
of  the   Senator   from   California    [Mr 

KUCHKLl. 

In  June  of  1966,  Senator  Kuchel  out- 
lined a  program  to  prevent  and  contain 
violence  in  our  cities,  and  introduced  a 
bill  to  empower  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  insure  mort- 
gages on  buildings  in  ghetto  areas  With 
the  support  of  law  enforcement  officials 
public  authorities  and  Interested  ciU- 
tens.  Senator  Kuchel  persuaded  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  his  proposal  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
oimient  Act  of  1966.  and  it  was  enacted 
tato  law  over  the  opposition  of  the  PHA 
It  Is  under  this  legislation  that  the  PHA 
jml  be  able  to  insure  the  mortgages  that 
the  life  insurance  companies  will  take 
under  the  announced  program. 

On  December  6  of  this  year  the  San 
mnclsco  Chronicle  published  an  edl- 
tortal  that  recognized  Senator  Kuchel's 
untiring  efforts  to  improve  our  cities' 
Jlums  which  resulted  In  the  legislation  I 
nave  mentioned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
w>nal  In  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  a  joint  general  bulletin  of  the  Amer- 
ican Life  Convention  and  the  Life  In- 
surance Association  of  America,  deecrlb- 
a«  the  billion-dollar  program,  be  printed 
to  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
ws  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Dec    6 

1967] 

Hot  CBmcisM  of  thb  Local  PHA 

SSr^„t^'^!^*"°''  (^^)  b"  come 
»n  on  OlvU  Rights  for  Its  alleged  dlsre- 
•«u  Of  a  Federal  order  prohibiting  racial 


discrimination  In  the  sales,  leasing  and  ren- 
tal of  FHA  financed  housing. 

Though  the  local  officials  plead  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  letter  of  that  order,  their 
performance  hardly  demonstrates  enthus- 
iastic compUance  with  Its  spirit,  and  rather 
supports  a  recent  observation  by  XSB  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Kuchel:  "No  matter  how  pro- 
gressive legislation  may  be,  there  U  a  certam 
conservatism,  or  desire,  to  retain  the  statvis 
quo.  inherent  in  government  bureaucracy.  It 
Is  rooted  in  both  inertia  and  fear  .  .  ." 

The  Senator  spoke  in  relation  to  legisla- 
tion he  introduced  after  the  destructive  rlot- 
ilng  In  Watts,  where  rebuilding  was  stymied 
by  the  inability  to  obtain  mortgage  loans 
from  lenders  who  were  unwilling  to  assume 
risks  in  a  riot-prone  area,  where  insurance 
was  virtually  unobtainable.  In  an  effort  to 
increase  resident-ownership  of  homes  In  the 
area  and  thus  minimize  the  risk  of  further 
rioting,  Kuchel  brought  forward  a  bill  to 
permit  the  PHA  to  Insure  home-purchase 
mortgages  In  city  riot  areas. 

The  FHA  vigCK-oualy  opposed  the  legisla- 
tion, but  Increasing  riots  Induced  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  to  adopt  It  over  the  FHA 
objections.  But,  Senatoi'  Kuchel  reported  It 
was  an  entire  year  later,  after  riots  m  De- 
troit, Newark  and  elsewhere  had  left  hun- 
dreds homeless,  that  the  FHA  moved  to  act 
on  It.  A  month  later,  the  FHA  waa  testifying 
to  its  usefulness  by  providing  mortgage  In- 
surance to  more  than  1,000  families  and  mak- 
ing commitments  at  the  rate  of  150  a  week. 
By  happy  comcldence,  the  life  Insurance 
Industry  la  now  pledged  to  Invest  $1  billion 
In  ghetto  housing,  their  risks  being  mini- 
mized by  the  avaUabUlty  of  FHA  Insxirance. 
This  experience,  and  the  phUosophy  be- 
hind It,  win  hopefully  become  Influential 
with  the  local  PHA  officials  m  developing  Its 
housing  transactions  with  a  view  toward  im- 
proving, not  aggravating,  an  already  serious 
San  FtanciBco  problem. 


A  6385 


tion  In  the  areas  of  housing  and  job-creating 
business,  in  view  of  the  extensive  invest- 
ment experience  of  the  compatUes  In  the 
fields  of  mortgage  finance  and  business  loans. 
The  Committee  further  recognized  that  a 
program  of  substantial  prtqwrtions  would  be 
needed  in  light  qt  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  facing  our  central  cities.  It  was 
therefore  proposed  that  the  life  Insiu^nce 
companies  commit  themselves  to  a  pledge  of 
•1  billion  to  be  Immediately  available  for  In- 
vestment in  the  city  core  areas  t6  Improve 
housing  conditions  and  to  finance  Job-creat- 
ing enterprises. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Urban  Problems  were  placed  before  the 
LIAA  Board  In  a  special  meeting  on  August 
18.  and  were  approved  unanimously  The 
ALC  Execuuve  Committee  reviewed  these 
recommendations  and  adopted  the  proposal 
for  participation  by  Its  membership.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Urban  Problems  was 
made  a  joint  committee  of  the  ALC  and 
LIAA  to  carry  forward  its  wt»k  with  the 
combined  support  of  both  organizations. 
^Beginning  in  late  August,  chief  executive 
officers  of  member  companies  were  ap- 
proached for  an  mdlcation  of  wlllingneae  to 
participate  in  the  program  by  pledging  up 
to  1%  of  their  assets  as  of  December  31,  1066 
The  response  to  the  proposal  was  prompt  and 
amrmatlve:  within  ten  days.  60  companies 
had  subscribed  weU  over  Si  bUllon  toward 
this  program. 

With  these  oommltments  in  hand  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Pltzhugh. 
announced  the  $1  billion  life  insurance  pro- 
gram to  President  Johnson  at  a  White  House 
Conference  on  September  13.  accompanied 
by  leaders  of  the  life  Insurance  business  (See 
attached  copy  of  statement ) 


(A  Joint  general  bulletin  from  the  American 
Life  Convention  and  the  Life  Insurance 
Association  of  America,  Sept.  20,  1067] 

ONK-BnjJON-DoiXAB    Lira     iNSOaANCE    COM- 
PAKT    PBOGKAK    OK    UbBAN    PKOBLEMS 

The  purpose  of  this  buUetin  is  to  outline 
the  scope,  objectives  and  operating  proce- 
dures of  the  »l  billion  urban  problems  pro- 
gram of  the  life  Insurance  business,  as  de- 
veloped by  the  ALC-UAA  Life  Insurance 
Committee  on  Urban  Problems. 

A.    DEVXIX}PICEirr    OF   THI   PHOGaAIC 

On  May  3,  1067,  the  Executive  0«nmittee 
Of  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  recom- 
mended  that  the   life   Insurance   business 
should  assume  a  larger  role  in  seeking  solu- 
tions to  the  serious  problems  that  confront 
our  urban  areas.  The  LIAA  Board,  on  May  19, 
and  the  ALC  Executive  Committee,  on  June  s' 
both  gave  unanimous  approval  to  the  recom- 
mendation.  The   UAA   Board   appointed   a 
oommlttee,  which  subsequently  became  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Urban  Problems,  under 
the  chairmanship   of   Oilbert  W.   Fltzhugh 
MetropoUtan  Life  Insurance  Company.  Other 
Members  of  the  Committee  are  OrvUle  Beal 
The     Prudential     Insurance     Company     of 
America,   PrankUn   Brieee,   The   MlnnesoU 
Mutual     Life    Insiirance    Company.     T     S 
Burnett,  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Abram  T.  CoUler,  New  Engftnd  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  FrancU  E    Fergu- 
son. The  NM-thweetem  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Richard  K.  Paynter.  Jr..  New  York 
Life    Insurance    Company,    and    Olcott    D 
Smith,  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty. 

The  Committee  has  held  several  meetings 
In  its  deUberatlona.  It  considered  many  ^- 
pects  of  the  deterioration  of  our  central 
cities,  including  slum  conditions,  air  pol- 
lution and  transportation  problems,  clvU 
disorders,  and  the  need  for  better  employ- 
ment, education  and  Job  training.  It  was  con- 
cluded that,  while  Jobs  and  educaUon  were 
top  priority  needs,  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness was  best  quaUfled  to  make  a  oontribu 


B.   BASIC   GtnDELDraS  OF  THE  PKOGKAK 

1.  Voluntary  aubscHptioru  by  participating 
cwnpaniea 
Initial  subscriptions  from  individual  com- 
panies were  based  on  1  %  of  total  assets  as  of 
December  31.  1966.  Because  of  the  broad  re- 
sponse,  however.  It  is  already  clear  that  the 
pro  rata  share  of  each  participating  company 
*m  be  less  than  1%  of  assets  to  reach  the 
•1  billion  total.  Member  companies  are  re- 
quested to  indicate  their  commitment  to  the 
program  by  October  15,  in  order  that  a  final 
determination  may  be  made  as  to  each  com- 
pany's pro  rata  share  of  the  $1  billion  total 
Press  release  of  the  list  of  partlclpatlntt  com- 
panies will  be  withheld  untu  that  date  in 
order  that  each  participant  may  have  time 
to  obtain  final  approval  from  Its  Board  of 
Directors  or  Finance  Committee. 

2.  Nature  and  scope  of  urban  program 
investmentt 
a.  The  Prime  Objective  of  the  laxjgram  Is 
to  improve  housing  conditions  and  to  finance 
job-creating  enterprises  in  the  city  core 
areas.  Low-mcome  housing  projects  outside 
the  core  city  can  qualify  provided  they  are 
primarily  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
population  of  the  core  cities 

b  A  quaimed  project  Is  one  which,  because 
of  its  location  or  risk,  would  not  ordlnarllT 
be  financed  under  nwmal  Investment  prac- 
tices of  life  Insurance  companies.  Invest- 
ments under  the  program  are  expected  to 
carry  government  guarantees  or  insurance 
of  principal,  unless  such  guarantees  are  not 
len^  ae««8ary  in  the  judgment  of  the 

c.  At  least  at  the  outset^  tavestments  wUl 
be  made  under  existing  ^vemmental  pro- 
grama,  particularly  PHA  mortgages  or  1^ 
under  state  or  local  economic  development 
progranis.  The  FHA  rent  supplement  p^gram 
offers  opportunities  t<x  constructive  artlon 
FHA  loans  on  slngle-fanUly  houses  in  core 
city  areas  are  also  contemplated  und«  the 
program. 

d.  Because  of  the  availability  of  govern- 
ment Insurance,  such  loans  should  cwry  in- 
tCTest  rates  no  higher  than  the  regular  mar- 
Ket-ratee  for  mortgages  on  properttes  commg 
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wltbln  the  nonnal  operations  of  life  Insur- 
ance investments.  However,  loans  tinder  Sec- 
tion 2ai(<l)(S),  tbe  rent  supplonent  pro- 
gram, to  nonprofit  sponsc»s  or  limited 
dividend  corporations  provide  a  statutory 
celling  of  0%  with  only  minimnm  discounts 
possible. 

e.  Each  participating  company  reserves  the 
right  to  select  the  loans  it  makes  under  the 
program  and  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  each 
Investment. 

As  the  companies  gain  further  experience 
In  developing  Investments  under  this  i»'o- 
gram,  more  detailed  guidelines  will  be  Issued. 
It  Is  also  expected  tbat  further  opiibrtunltles 
tea  Investment  to  aid  urban  areas  will  be 
developed  by  the  Committee  after  explora- 
tion with  interested  government  agencies 
and  private  organizations.  In  tbe  meantime, 
individual  companies  sbould  vigorously  seek 
opportunities  in  their  cities  of  domicile  and 
elsewhere  to  fulfill  their  commitments. 
c.  nmiAL  OFKaATOfo  FaocxDuaxs 
It  Is  expected  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
$1  billion  commitment  toward  wban  prob- 
lems will  be  Invested  by  individual  com- 
panies at  their  own  Initiative,  as  they  search 
out  projects  In  their  local  areas  which  come 
within  the  standards  of  tbe  program  and 
participate  with  commiinity  groups  and  gov- 
ammental  units  concerned  with  improving 
urban  ctMidltlons. 

As  an  early  step,  it  would  seem  deslAtble 
for  participating  companies  to  Inform  their 
loan  correspondents  or  regional  lending  offi- 
cers, throughout  the  country  that  they  are 
now  willing  to  receive  loan  applications 
under  this  program  which  have  not  been 
ordinarily  considered  under  normal  invest- 
ment practices.  In  this  way,  local  projects  in 
many  cities,  both  large  and  small,  can  be 
quickly  brought  to  the  attention  of  invest- 
ment officers  for  examination. 

Loan  commitments  for  investments  fall- 
ing within  the  standards  of  the  urban  pro- 
gram, as  set  forth  above,  should  be  reported 
by  each  participating  company  to  the  central 
clearing  house  which  has  been  established 
by  the  Committee  on  Urban  Problems  under 
the  direction  of  Kenneth  M.  Wright.  Vice 
President  and  Chief  Economist,  Life  Insxur- 
ance  Association  of  America,  277  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  New  York.  Such  reporting 
will  enable  the  clearing  house  to  keep  abreast 
of  total  commitments  within  the  business 
as  well  as  the  progress  made  by  each  com- 
pany toward  fulfilling  its  individual  pledge. 
A  reporting  form  is  being  prepared  and  will 
be  furnished  to  participating  companies  at 
an  early  date. 

Tbe  clearing  house  is  also  expected  to  serve 
as  the  collection  point  for  project  applica- 
tions which  are  not  directed  toward  indi- 
vidual companies.  Such  applications  may 
arise  from  a  variety  of  private  or  govern- 
mental organizations,  as  well  as  from  the 
FHA  offices  in  Washington.  Applications  or 
Inquiries  received  by  tbe  clearing  bouse  will 
be  referred  to  participating  life  Insurance 
companies  according  to  giildellnes  to  f>e  de- 
veloped by  an  Advisory  Subcommittee  made 
up  of  Investment  officers  from  representative 
companies  participating  in  tbe  program. 
Such  criteria  as  location  of  the  project, 
amount  of  necessary  financing,  and  the  com- 
zultment  status  of  individual  companies  are 
expected  to  be  used  tn  loan  referrals  by  tbe 
clearing  bouse.  Tbe  Advisory  Subcommittee 
will  also  work  with  tbe  clearing  house  stall 
to  develop  eligibility  standards  for  loans 
coming  under  tbe  program,  and  to  assist  in 
designing  operating  procedures  as  the  pro- 
gram gets  under  way. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  individual 
companies  will  assume  full  responsibility  for 
investment  decisions  on  specific  projects.  A 
limited  amount  of  Joint  participation  in 
single  loans  may  be  necessary  In  some  cases, 
either  to  facilitate  investments  by  smaller 
companies  or  to  spread  risks  on  larger  proj- 
ects. Participations  in  a  single  loan  will  be 
tbe  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 


D.  LUnON  Wn^  DEPAXnxXMT  or  ROUBINO  AMD 
OSBAN   DKVKLOPMXMT 

In  tbe  development  of  tbe  urban  prob- 
lems progran^  the  Committee  baa  worked 
closely  with  EUD  in  Washington.  In  order 
to  promptly  Implement  tbe  announcement  of 
September  13,  the  Committee  authorized  tbe 
Inclusion  in  tbe  program  of  39  low-tncome 
221(d)  (3)  projects  for  which  PNMA  has  ear- 
marked mortgage  funds,  to  tbe  extent  that 
such  loans  sMlsfy  tbe  Intent  of  the  life  In- 
surance urban  program. 

A  backlog  of  loans  aggregating  $38  milUon 
is  currently  under  review,  and  It  was  an- 
nounced on  September  21  tbat  eight  loans 
in  this  group  have  qualified  for  commitment 
by  tbe  life  InAirance  business.  (See  attached 
copy  of  letter  to  Secretary  Weaver.)  Referral 
of  tbe  indlvlHual  projects  to  participating 
life  companiea  will  be  made  in  due  course 
by  the  clearing  bouse. 

It  is  anticipated  that  additional  PHA  In- 
sured loans  win  be  channeled  by  HUD  to  the 
life  insTirancf  business  under  the  clearing 
house  arrangements  tbat  are  being  estab- 
lished. HUD  o^cials  have  also  suggested  tbat 
direct  contadt  between  country-wide  FHA 
field  offices  and  tbe  designated  loan  cor- 
respondents or  regional  offices  of  partici- 
pating compaoiies  would  greatly  assist  with 
projects  now  in  the  formative  stages  or 
beld  back  by  lack  of  available  financing.  In 
its  referral  operations.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
tbe  clearing  kouse'  to  establish  lists  of  local 
correspondents  or  lending  officers  through- 
out tbe  counpy  which  can  serve  as  contact 
I>otnts  for  pxtoject  proposals  or  loan  appli- 
cations generated  under  FHA-lnsured  hous- 
ing programa.  Within  the  near  future  the 
clearing  hou4e  will  ask  participating  com- 
panies for  tblt  Information. 

x.  PTT^Licrrr  on  the  fbograjc 

Present  indications  are  tbat  each  partici- 
pating company  will  wish  to  prepare  and 
handle  its  o^n  publicity  on  Individual  proj- 
ects wlUch  it  [undertakes  to  finance,  whether 
such  a  project  is  channeled  through  tbe 
clearing  boiife  or  originated  Independently 
by  the  company.  The  records  of  the  clearing 
bouse  with  respect  to  negotiations  between 
sponsors  of  isrojects  and  participating  com- 
panies will  be  maintained  on  a  confidential 
basis.  However,  publicity  on  the  status  of 
tbe  program  In  aggregate  terms  for  tbe  en- 
tire life  Instieance  biislness  will  be  issued  by 
the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  from  time  to 
time,  based  o^  the  clearing  bouse  records  of 
total  company  investments  under  tbe  pro- 
gram. 

1  .   BASIC   DOCtTMENTS 

Attached  io  this  bulletin  are  copies  of 
three  basic  docvuuents  related  to  tbe  urban 
problems  program.  It  is  suggested  that  these 
nxaterials  be  !  Lept  close  at  hand  together  with 
tills  bulletin  to  serve  as  reference  docu- 
ments on  tbB  workings  of  tbe  program. 


Repobt  or  ihx  Urban  Pboblxms   CoMMrr- 
Tzx  TO  TR  E  Board  or  DnuccroRs  or  thx 

LlrX     INSTTIANCE     ASSOCIATION     Or    AMERICA 

(AS  Rxvis:^  AND  Adopted  bt  the  Board 
AT  Its  Meeting  on  August  18,  1967) 
Pursuant  Xt>  Board  action  at  its  meeting  on 
May  19.  1967  ithe  Committee  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems was  established  to  study  life  Insurance 
company  participation  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  our  lA-ban  areas.  The  Committee  held 
two  meetlngt  supplemented  by  a  technical 
meeting  wlUi  an  Investment  subcommittee. 
Attention  wa  s  focused  on  tbe  need  for  low- 
income  bouang.  Job  opportunities  and  ed- 
ucation for  t  tiose  residing  In  the  slum  areas 
of  the  cltlei .  While  the  Committee  recog- 
nized tbat  411  three  areas  were  essentially 
Interrelated  and  should  be  considered  to- 
gether. It  was  believed  tbat  the  life  Insurance 
business  was  best  qualified  to  make  a  contri- 
bution In  the  field  of  housing  and  Job-pro- 
ducing business. 

The  life  Infurance  business  is  already  mak- 
ing a  substantial  contribution  to  tbe  im' 


provement  of  bousing  and  Job  creating  op. 
portunitiea  through  Its  residential  mortgage 
lending  and  its  urban  renewal  activities  la 
many  cities.  It  is  the  Judgment  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee, however,  that  a  larger  role  in  tbe  re- 
habilitation of  Our  cities  should  be  under- 
taken, and  that  even  greater  involvement  in 
finding  solutions  to  current  urban  problems 
is  both  necessary  and  desirable.  Tbe  Com- 
mittee presents  its  recommendations  as  a 
sound  business  approach  to  a  difficult  prob- 
lem which  faces  all  life  Insurance  companies 
and  their  policy-holders. 

The  Urban  I^oblems  Committee  recom- 
mends tliat  the  following  program  be  adopt- 
ed by  tbe  LIAA  Board  of  Directcvs  and  the 
ALC  Executive  Oommittee  and  recommended 
to  their  respective  memberships. 

(1)  Tbe  Urb^n  Problems  Committee  be 
authorized  to  Itiform  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  othetf  interested  government  en- 
titles that  life  Insurance  companies  stand 
ready  to  provide  a  substantial  sum,  such  as 
$1  billion,  which  will  be  immediately  avail- 
able to  help  solve  urban  problems,  and  to 
consult  with  such  entitles  and  other  knowl- 
edgeable source^  on  ways  to  Implement  this 
objective.  No  a4vance  stipulation  would  be 
made  as  to  the  time  span  over  which  the  $1 
billion  would  be  Invested  and  no  specific 
commitments  i^ould  be  made  as  to  future 
amounts  or  pro-ams. 

(2)  Tbe  91  bullion  commitment  would  be 
available  for  Investment  In  any  area  of  the 
urban  field  such  as  low-income  housing  or 
job-creating  enterprises. 

(3)  The  program  would  aim  to  divert  funds 
into  projects  not  now  being  financed  through 
life  insurance  Investments  because  of  lilgb 
risk  or  location. 

(4)  Under  ithls  program.  Investment* 
would  have  to ,  be  guaranteed  against  Iom 
by  the  Federal]  Government  or  other  gov- 
ernment entitle  through  take-out  commit- 
ments in  the  event  of  default,  or  otherwise, 
except  where  s\|cb  guarantee  is  not  reqxilred 
in  tbe  Judgment  of  the  lender. 

(6)  No  specific  Interest  rate  or  other  con- 
tract terms  wovtfd  be  stipulated,  but  it  would 
be  understood  tbat  yields  near  tbe  market 
rate  would  be  expected.  Each  company  would 
reserve  the  right  to  select  the  specific  projects 
in  which  it  woiJld  participate. 

(6)  Life  InstB-ance  companies  electing  to 
participate  in  ttils  program  would  subscribe 
to  the  91  billion  commitment  on  a  pro  TOta 
basis  according  to  assets.  A  company's  sub- 
scription made  during  the  formulation  of  the 
program  shall  be  regarded  as  tentative  and 
may  be  withdrawn  at  the  option  of  the  com- 
pany after  final  details  of  tbe  program  shsll 
have  been  deteifnlned. 

(7)  Credit  toward  a  company's  subscrip- 
tion would  be  gtven  for  any  program  or  proj- 
ect it  underwrites  in  tbe  area  contemplated 
by  this  program^,  if  the  investment  would  not 
have  been  mad^  under  normal  financing  ar- 
rangements bedause  of  location  or  risk. 

(8)  Along  w^  a  company's  own  invest- 
ments in  urba4  renewal  projects,  additional 
amounts  could  j  be  channeled  to  a  Joint  un- 
dertaking to  bei  administered  by  an  industry 
clearing  arran^ment.  (Presumably  smaller 
companies  would  participate  in  loans  through 
this  Joint  undertaking.) 

(9)  Tbe  Coi^unlttee  would  continue  to 
function  in  order  to  Implement  this  program 
and  to  study  other  areas  for  possible  action 
and  make  recommendations  thereon. 

Statement  to  the  President  bt  Mb.  Giubbt 

W.    PrrzHUci,    Chairman    or   the   Joint 

Committee   pn   Urban   Problems   or  tbx 

American  L^  Convention  and  the  Lnx 

Insurance   Association    or   America  and 

Chairman  or^  the  Board  or  the  Metro- 

POUT  an  LrrEllNstrsANCX  Co. 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  report 

to  you  that  the  life  insurance  companies  of 

this  coimtry  hive  pledged  a  special  effort  to 

work  toward  tbe  alleviation  of  the  problems 

Of  tbe  central  (Itles.  Our  pledge  is  In  accord 
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with  your  call  for  cooperation  between  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  government  in  tackling 
the  Nation's  piajor  domestic  problems. 

We  recognize  tbe  size  of  the  task  the  Na- 
tion faces  If  it  is  to  improve  the  social  and 
physical  fabric  of  our  central  cities  and  the 
quality  of  the  life  of  tbe  people  there. 

To  help  accomplish  this  task, we  shall  di- 
vert from  the  normal  stream  of  our  invest- 
ments 91  billion  for  investment  in  tbe  city 
core  areas  to  improve  bousing  conditions  and 
to  finance  Job  creating  enterprises.  This 
amount  has  been  subscribed  by  our  com- 
panies on  a  pro  rata  basis  according  to  assets. 

This  91  blUlon  capital 'is  available  as 
quickly  as  it  can  be  used  for  projects  which 
would  not  ordinarily  have  been  financed  im- 
der  normal  business  practices  because  of 
their  location  or  risk.  The  terms  for  each 
project  wUl  be  negotiated  by  the  particular 
company  making  the  commitment. 

The  plan  contemplates  that,  at  le'ast  at  the 
outset,  investments  will  be  made  under  the 
provisions  of  existing  governmental  pro- 
grams, particularly  PHA  mortgages,  or  loans 
under  state  and  local  economic  development 
programs.  It  is  our  intenUon,  because  of  tbe 
avaUabllity  of  government  insurance,  to 
make  such  loans  at  Interest  rates  no  higher 
than  tbe  regular  market  rates  for  mortgages 
on  properties  coming  within  our  normal  op- 
eraUons.  Existing  programs  offer  many 
opportunities  for  constructive  action  For 
example,  the  rent  supplement  program  is 
probably  the  area  Into  which  we  wiU  move 
most  rapidly. 

Through  our  AasodaUons  wo  have  sought 
for  some  Ume  to  define  a  larger  role  for  our 
companies  in  the  search  for  progress  in  tbe 
core  of  our  cities  where  we  naturally  have  a 
fundamental  business  interest.  On  last  May 
19,  a  Special  Committee  on  Urban  Problems 
was  created,  composed  of  top  executive  offi- 
cers of  representaUve  companies.  Its  assign- 
ment was  to  seek  ways  in  which  tbe  skuis  of 
our  people  and  our  Investment  capablllUes 
could  be  more  usefully  brought  to  bear,  while 
St  the  same  time  safeguarding  the  interest 
of  our  policyholders,  many  of  whom  Uve  in 

.."^fi!.  *'"**•■  '^■^'^  program  U  tbe  first  re- 
sult of  tbat  study,  which  we  are  continuing. 

We  want  to  record  ourselves  as  sharing  in 
ttie  determination  that  tbe  President  the 
Oongreas  and  the  leaders  in  urban  affairs  in 
the  United  States  have  expressed-a  d^r- 
mlnaUon  to  find  ways  to  improve  the  quality 
Of  Ufe  to  tbe  cities.  It  is  our  belief  to^ai 
WJropriate  agencies  of  government  and  tbe 
oompanlee  gain  experience  under  our  plan 
new  posrtbUities  may  present  themseivW. 
in^"  *^<*«°*'  '^e  make  this  report  to  you 

^it  n.^*^*,**'  ^^"^  «"''*™  foVtblTdlffl" 
eult  national  problem.  We  believe  other  ele- 

^J^T^  ^°^  *^**  through  cooperative 
e^  we  may  achieve  gains  of  reaj  slgnlfi- 
««e^tbe  people  of  our  cities  and  t^n 
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As  you  know,  representatives  of  our  Com- 
mittee have  been  working  with  your  staff  to 
review  thlk  backlog  of  rent  supplement  proj- 
ects which  when  completed  will  provide 
3.580  imits  of  housing  to  33  cities.  This  team 
has  already  reviewed  ntoe  projects,  and  eight 
of  these  are  within  the  totent  of  our  pro- 
gram; we  are  proceeding  with  the  details 
necessary  to  complete  these  eight  loans.  We 
are  also  conttoulng  our  factual  review  of  tbe 
remaining  cases  and  are  hopeful  that  most 
of  them  wiU  shortly  be  qualified.  The  entire 
backlog  we  understand,  requires  financing 
in  the  amount  of  approximately  938  million. 

Stoce  each  of  these  loans  will  now  in- 
volve further  conununication  with  the  vari- 
ous  sponsors,  it  Is  premature  for  us  to  an- 
nounce tbe  names  or  locations  of  tbe  to- 
dividual  projects  we  wUl  be  financing.  How- 
ever, we  are  pleased  to  note  that  both  large 
and  small  cities  are  tovolved  and  that  tbe 
projects  range  widely  throughout  tbe  coun- 
try. 

Through  this  action  of  tbe  life  insurance 
compames.  funds  of  tbe  FNMA  now  com- 
mitted to  these  projects  will  be  released  for 
other  projects  and,  hopefully,  will  provide 
further  stimulus  to  tbe  development  of  low- 
income  housing  to  city  core  areas. 

We  are  pleased  that,  with  your  cooperation, 
tbe  life  Insurance  bustoess  has  been  able  to 
so  promptly  take  this  first  step  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  Its  pledge.  We  are,  or  course 
working  actively  to  locate  new  opportuniUes 
for  implementing  our  program,  but  this  is 
naturaUy  a  slower  process  than  tbe  taking 
over  of  this  backlog  of  exUtlng  projects. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Gilbert  W.  Pttzhuoh, 
Chairman,  Life  Insurance  Committee  on 
Urban  Problems. 


SHTiacBER  21,  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Weaver 

"^'w^^V  H««<»V  ond'urban  Development, 
Washington,  D.C. 

th^n'^.^S^*"''  I  •'ni  Blad  to  teu  you 
w*t,  to  accordance  with   President  John- 

w!^n^  t»ie  program  we  announced  last 
Tn  l?r^n'k!5,1  ''*'•  Insurance  Commii?^ 
med^I^?^^'?'*""  •*-  considered  for  im- 

iriUch  th-^  ''?°"  housing  projects  for 
W^Uo?  K^***"^  NaUonal  Mortgage  As- 
wcisuon    ha,    earmarked    mortgagl    funds 

S^^tf°^  *'''*  *°  "bounce  iSn^Z^- 
Wtoents  on  any  of  these  projects  designed 

^CTthe  ''^^   condiuons   for   Those 
"w  to  ine  ctty  core   areas   and   which 


Civa  Air  Patrol  Award 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  Montana 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  first  week  of  November  of  this  year 
Civil  Air  Patrol  held  its  annual  natlonai 
board  meeting  in  Las  Vegas.  Nev.  While 
the  leaders  of  this  volunteer  organization 
were  planning  the  future  of  their  pro- 
gram, they  held  a  concurrent  meeting  of 
representative  outstanding  Civil  Air 
Patrol  cadet  leaders.  The  purpose  of  the 
cadet  leader  meeting  was  to  obtain  from 
the  young  people  themselves,  first  hand 
objective  evaluation  of  what  the  cadet 
program  could  have  done  to  It  to  Improve 

Civil  Air  Patrol  represents  an  out- 
standing example  to  the  Nation  of  the 
finest  possible  blending  of  pubUc  and 
private  resources  to  attain  local.  State 
and  National  objectives.  It  is  an  organi- 
zation of  volunteers— both  youth  and 
adult.  It  combines  UJ5.  Air  Force  person- 
nel and  equipment  on  a  modest  scale 
with  the  equipment  and  talents  and  time 
of  thousands  of  our  citizens.  Most  impor- 
tant, it  seems  to  me.  in  these  times  of 
laclc  of  dialog  between  youth  and 
adults  Is  Civil  Air  Patrol's  emphasis  on 
seeking  the  opinions  of  Its  youthful  mem- 
bers. We  could  aU  learn  from  this. 

Montana's  youthful  representative  to 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  meeting  was  Cadet 


Ronald  Frazee,  of  Billings,  Mont.  He  Is 
an  outstanding  young  man.  We  in  our 
State  are  proud  to  have  him  as  a  youth- 
ful leader.  I  congratulate  Brig.  G«i.  Wil- 
liam W.  Wilcox,  national  commander  of 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  and  his  staff  of  Air 
Force  officers,  airmen,  and  civilians  Also 
I  salute  Col.  Lyle  W.  CasUe,  CAP.  chair- 
man of  the  National  Board  of  Civil  Air 
Patrol  and  aU  of  the  men  and  women 
adult  members  and  the  boys  and  girls 
who  make  up  the  cadet  corps  of  CivU 
Air  Patrol. 

On  December  1  of  1967,  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol celebrates  its  26th  anniversary  In 
view  of  the  important  youth  leadership 
training  and  aerospace  education  pro- 
grams of  CivU  Air  Patrol,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  more  detailed  background  ma- 
terial on  CivU  Air  Patrol  in  general  and 
Cadet  Ronald  Frazee  in  particular  This 
material  was  used  as  background  when 
it  was  my  privilege  to  award  Ronald 
Frazee.  of  BiUings,  Mont.,  with  the  hlgh- 
^t  cadet  award  attainable  In  ClvU  Air 
Patrol. 

Among  the  items  discussed  at  the  re-  > 
cent  Civil  Air  Patrol  Board  meeting  Is 
the  possibUity  of  establishing  a  CAP 
CivU  Air  Academy.  If  such  an  institution 
is  estabUshed  and  it  can  produce  young 
men  and  women  like  Ronald  Frazee,  our 
Nation  WiU  be  the  better.  Perh«)s  such 
an  institution  can  be  estabUshed  at  the 
Glasgow  Air  Force  Base. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  back- 
ground   material    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 
Presentation  or  the  Cmi,  Am  Patrol  Qen- 

QAL    Carl    A.    Spaatc    Award    to    Cadet 

SP^.t^JJ.^  PRAZEE  or  BmLiNGs,  Mont.,  Mat 

20,  1967,  Helena,  Mont. 

(Address  of  Senator  Lee  METCALr) 
Stoce    first   leamtog   that   Ronald   Frazee 
?,t?  f  *!!"***  ***•  highest  cadet  award  pos- 
sible to  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  I  have  been  iSk- 
tog  forward  to  an  opportunity  to  present  this 
richly  deserved  and  hard  earned  recognition 
Newspaper  beadUnes   and   columns  detail 
many  examples  of  youth  who  are  in  difficulty 
All  too  often,  outetandtog  examples  of  dedi- 
cated voluntary  effort  by  young  people-and 
adults  Who  work  with  them— go  unheralded 
unannounced,  tinappreclated. 

Today,  it  is  my  privilege  to  recognize  a 
fine  young  Montanan  who  is  typical  of  the 
TOnsclentlous  young  people  who  make  up  our 
real  hope  for  the  future. 

thfa^tlf  ^"^  is  In  an  elite  group.  He  is 
the  29th  young  person  to  tbe  nation  to  at- 
tain the  coveted  CivU  Air  Patrol  General  Carl 
A.  Spaatz  Award. 

Members  of  the  Congress  have  a  oonslder- 

S  15^^*  ^  ^^'^  ^^^"  ^  P»t«>l  and  the 
Ronald  Prazees  of  the  nation.  A  number  of 
Public  Laws  relate  to  tbU  official  civilian 
auxiliary  of  the  United  States  AJr  PorL 
T^iese  laws  are  an  expression  of  confidence 
and  trust  by  the  people  of  the  nation— 
through  their  elected  representatives. 

Cadet  Ronald  Prazee's  recognition  today  U 
testimony  and  tribute  to  CivU  Air  Patrol's 
history  of  service  to  tbe  nation.  It  Is  tribute 
too  to  one  of  Civil  Air  Patrol's  and  America's 
outstanding  aviation  leaders— General  Carl 
A.  Spaatz'  outstanding  contribution  to 
America's  aviation  developments  and  air 
supremacy.  Pew.  however,  realize  that  whUe 
he  was  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  he 
was  a  great  booster  of  Civil  Air  Patrol  Fur- 
ther, upon  his  retirement,  he  became  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Civil  Air  Patrol.  In  this 
capacity.  General  Spaatz  donated  his  out- 
standing organizational  and  administrative 
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ability  In  belplnc  guide  the  voluntary  ClvU 
Air  Patrol  members  In  their  crucial  poat-war 
period.  Tbua.  today,  tlirougb  Ronald  t,. 
Frazee  we  recognize  a  generation  of  young 
men  and  women,  the  cadets  of  Civil  Air 
Patrol  and  their  dedicated  volunteer  lead- 
ers— the  adult  senior  members  of  this  organi- 
sation. 

Last  December  first,  tbe  ClTll  Air  Patrol 
celebrated  Its  26th  anniversary.  On  that  De- 
cember day  in  1941,  Just  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
f  arslghted  Americana  like  the  late  GUI  Bobb 
Wilson  and  the  then  Director  of  Civilian  De- 
fense for  the  nation — former  New  York  City 
Mayor  Plorello  H.  LaQuardla  Joined  the  ef- 
fort of  many  leaders  and  established  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol.  Major  Oeneral  John  P.  Curry  of 
the  VS.  Army  Air  Force  became  the  first  na- 
tional commander  of  thl*  voluntary  organi- 
zation. 

Civil  Air  Patrol  volunteers  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  entire  nation  for  their  World 
War  n  record  of  courier  missions,  antl-sub- 
niarlne  patrol  and  spotting  along  with  aerial 
target  towing  for  the  coasrt  artlUery,  carrying 
priority  passengers  and  parts,  and  many 
other  Important  war-time  missions.  Some 
Civil  Air  Patrol  members  gave  their  Uvea  In  ■ 
non-paid  volunteer  service  to  their  country 
during  this  period. 

After  World  War  n,  ClvU  Air  Patrol  entered 
a  new  phase  of  its  continuing  contributions. 
By  various  acts  of  Congress,  Civil  Air 
Patrol  has  steadily  received  recognition  and 
support  for  Its  programs.  On  1  July  1946, 
President  Truman  signed  Public  Law  476  of 
the  79th  Congress.  This  law  Incorporated  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  as  a  benevolent,  non-profit 
organization.  That  law  details  the  objectives 
and  programs  ClvU  Air  Patrol  has  undertaken 
in  recent  years: 

"The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be: 

(a)  To  provide  an  organization  to  en- 
courage and  aid  American  citizens  In  the 
contribution  of  their  eftorts,  services,  and 
resources  In  the  development  of  aviation  and 
In  the  maintenance  of  air  supremacy,  and 
to  encourage  and  develop  by  example  the 
voluntary  contribution  of  private  citizens  to 
tbe  public  welfare. 

<b)  To  i»ovlde  aviation  education  and 
training  especially  to  Its  senior  and  cadet 
members;  to  encourage  and  foster  civil  avia- 
tion in  local  communities  and  to  provide  an 
organization  of  private  citizens  with  ade- 
quate facilities  to  assist  in  meeting  local  and 
national  emergencies. 

Thousands  of  Civil  Air  Patrol  ad\ilt  and 
youthful  members  regularly  work  as  volun- 
teers m  meeting  the  broad  objectives  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  Cadet  Prazee  Is  a  living 
symbol  of  and  testimony  to  the  splendid 
programs  conducted  by  CAP  volunteers. 

Further  Congressional  recognition  of  Civil 
Air  Patrol  stems  from  Public  Law  557  of  the 
^  80th  Congress.  Signed  into  law  on  26  May 
1948,  this  legislation  established  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  as  a  civilian  auxiliary  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  Civil 
Air  Patrol  is  that  for  many,  membership  is 
a  family  affair.  Teenage  boys  and  girls  are 
often  Cadet  members  with  either  or  both 
parents  serving  in'  a  reeiwnslble  Senior 
capcMsity. 

With  CAP'S  dedication  to  such  missions  as 
search  and  rescue,  communications  and 
aerospace  education  and  training,  it  is  In  the 
forefront  of  the  aerospace  and  educational 
leaders  of  the  nation. 

People  live  today  because  Civil  Air  Patrol 
volunteers  manned  the  communications  net- 
work and  others  volunteered  to  fly  a  search 
and  rescue  mission  and  find  pilot  and 
passengers  in  time  to  save  lives. 

Former  outstanding  CAP  Cadets  ve  serv- 
ing their  country  well  and  in  ways  in  which 
they  use  tbe  skllla  and  't*^^r""«  learned  in 
their  voluntary  classes.  Many  fccmer  cadet»— 
both  young  men  and  women— are  among  tbe 
ftwIlTtfd  and  oomm]SBl<med  monbers  of  tbe 
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armed  forces  |n  tbe  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force. 
Marinea  and  Coast  Ouard.  Anni^>oIls.  West 
Point  and  thfl  TT.S.  Air  Force  Academy  num- 
ber many  ot  their  enrollees  as  former 
distinguished  CAP  Cadets.  In  short.  Civil  Air 
Patrol  Is  a  gesulne  leadership  laboratory  for 
the  youth  of  tbe  nation. 

Civil  Air  Ritrol  meml)€rs  give  much  to 
their  organlzartlon  and  to  the  nation.  CAP  In 
turn  does  mueh  for  those  who  participate  In 
its  many  mls4ions  and  programs. 

Cadet  Frazee  has  given  much  to  his  organi- 
zation as  evidenced  by  the  award  with  which 
we  recognize  him  today.  He  Is  truly  an  active, 
giving,  leading  and  Inspiring  young  man.  His 
family,  comnuinlty.  state  and  nation  Join  in 
recognizing  t4m.  Civil  Air  Patrol  and  all  of 
its  officials  anfl  dedicated  volunteer  members 
merit  the  special  thanks  of  all  Americans  for 
the  programs  that  make  it  possible  for  the 
Ronald  Prazees  of  the  nation  to  contribute 
their  efforts  and  resources  to  youthful  aero- 
space educatOn,  training  and  leadership. 

The  Unite*  States  enjoys  a  position  of 
world  leaderoilp  In  aviation.  No  small  part 
of  this  stems  from  the  strength  of  oiir  citi- 
zens who  in Jtlmes  of  peace  or  war  join  in 
voluntary  efrorts.  The  Civil  Air  Patrol  In 
general  and  Ronald  L.  Prazee  in  particular 
represent  the  highest  form  of  voluntary 
contribution  to  this  nation's  security  and 
aviation  progress.  Cadet  Frazee,  I  Join  with 
my  fellow  Mvntanans  In  saluting  your  fine 
record  of  attainment.  May  you  always  remain 
an  lnsplratlo|i  to  those  who  know  you  and 
realize  that  you  do  honor  to  your  com- 
munity, youp  state  and  yotir  nation  as  you 
wear  the  bacfee  of  recognition  evidenced  by 
the  General  <]arl  A.  ^>aatz  Award.  Congratu- 
lations. 
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lengeQ,  McASep.  and  Rio  Orande  City, 
then  relocated  with  their  families  and 
household  goo^Os  to  the  Dallas  area  for 
on-the-job  training  at  Ling-Temco- 
Vought  Aerospiwie  Corp. 

Six  in  California  affording  training  for 
a  total  of  2,600  individuals  in  Los  An- 
geles, Fresno,  Belinas,  Santa  Rosa,  San 
Diego,  and  Richmond.  Contracts  for 
these  projects  {are  held  by  social  service 
agencies  in  the  various  cities,  with  the 
actual  training  subcontracted  to  private 
employers.        i 

One  in  Albu<|uerque,  N.  Mex.,  for  trtdn- 
ing  75  Mexican -Americans  under  a  pro- 
gram called  Jobs  for  Progress,  Inc. 

In  the  programs  already  completed,  In- 
dividuals have  been  trained  as  elec- 
tronics assemblers,  machinists,  drafts- 
men, office  cletks,  delivery  truck  drivers, 
sheetmetal  workers,  welders,  and  restau- 
rant workers. 

There  have  been  heart-warming  In- 
dividual succe65es  such  as  that  of  the 
yoimg  Mexican-American  who,  after 
being  coached  in  English  for  several 
weeks,  was  placed  in  a  training  slot  as 
a  busboy.  Aft^  working  for  a  time  as  a 
busboy,  he  wa^  promoted  to  waiter  and 
is  now  the  catitain  in  one  of  the  plush 
dining  rooms  m  the  San  Diego  area. 

In  the  months  to  come,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  forgd  ahead  to  see  that  every 
deserving  Madcan-Amerlcan  is  given 
the  opportunity  for  job  training  so  that 
he  may  achieve  the  dignity  of  employ- 
ment which  Is  tils  birthright. 


Our  M(  ikaa  American  Citixena 


EXTEj^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  lENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  H<  lUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridky,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  report  the  progress  being  made 
in  bringing  j  our  Mexican  American  citi- 
zens into  tl  e  mainstream  of  the  Ameri- 
can econon  y. 

The  cam|)aign  to  teach  new  job  skills 
to  these  Americans  has  gained  momen- 
tiun  since  your  formation  last  Jime  of 
an  interagency  committee  on  Mexican 
American  i|ffalrs. 

In  those  few  short  months,  projects 
have  been  /organized  providing  for  en- 
rolling more  than  3,400  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans in  oii-the-job  training  programs 
designed  to  make  them  self-sufficient 
members  of  their  communities. 

This  briiigs  to  6,300  the  total  number 
of  on-the-jbb  training  slots  for  Mexican 
Americans  approved  under  the  Man- 
power Dev^opment  and  Training  Act. 

These  prtograms  ase  designed  to  serve 
the  unemployed  former  farmhand  or  the 
residents  of  Spanish-speaking  ghettos 
with  no  Jo^  skills  and  often  with  little 
command  (>f  English.  Most  of  the  pro- 
grams are  eoupled  with  prejob  classroom 
Instruction^ 

Among  t^e  new  programs  are: 

One  in  J  Texas  for  750  unemployed 
migrant  l  armworkera  from  the  Rio 
Orande  V  Jley.  These  trainees  will  be 
job  oriente  1  in  their  hometowns  of  Har- 


A  Report  oa  jCoanty  Welfare  Prograw 
In  the  Nu^th  District  of  Indiana 

EXTENSIION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  1E£  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nnnsNA 
IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav»  December  15, 1967 
Mr.  HAMnfrON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  196T,  I  met  with  county  wel- 
fare directors  in  the  17  counties  of  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  of  Indiana 
to  discuss  the  problems  and  progress  of 
public  assistaiwe  programs.  This  meeting 
was  another  in  a  series  of  factfinding 
sessions  I  hate  sponsored  to  review  ma- 
jor Federal  programs. 

I  had  beeri  pleased  with  the  success 
of  my  August  meetings  with  school  su- 
perintendents and  hospital  administra- 
tors, and  the  October  meetings  with  com- 
munity action  program  directors  and 
leaders  of  veterans  groups.  These  meet- 
ings had  brtiadened  by  own  knowledge 
of  the  needs  and  views  of  these  import- 
ant groups  and  I  felt  produced  a  number 
of  constructiye  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment In  programs,  which  I  have  pre- 
viously smninarized  in  separate  reports 
and  submitted  to  the  proper  congres- 
sional oommjttees  and  Federal  agencies 
for  conslderitkm  and  appropriate  ac- 
tion. 

The  public  concern  Is  reflected  to 
maoiy  ways.  {Prominent  critics  say  tbe 
public  welfare  system  is  bankrupt,  tf- 
chaic,  and  Inefficient.  But  when  Congrea 
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5^v^r*^t1ri^m^-'",?"°"v."  "  ^^     ^^«  "^^  ^^^^^^  ^o^  detennlnln*  the      k^t 
tbls  year.  It  stirs  up  a  hornet's  nest  of     nature  and  scooe  of  th^^ir  rTTY^rioirr.  z^,,, 

blSe^^  avoid'S'oSvS/ur^^^  ^;        PubUc";2i^2^"'piSS^?^„,le    SS'^  tne  bUnd 

Sf  ietfare  Sne^f  ^j^.f,'^"*^  °'    secondaiy  to  the  social  Insurance  pro-    Aid  to  the  permanVntiy"^i-i;;Si: 

toe  welfare   changes   were  outmanue-    gram  in  providing  income  maintenance!       ly  disabled l...^.. 


tered 

Some  complain  that  the  welfare  rolls 
are  packed  with  bums,  deadbeats  and 
loafers,  as  several  comments  made  to  me 
recently  suggest: 

'Z  don't  support  giveaway  programs." 

"Why  Is  the  number  of  welfare  cases 
going  up?" 

"Don't  we  have  too  many  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls?"  ^v..  -       

"I  believe  we  should  help  those  not     h       °"™'^^'  ^^^^  3.7  million  are  chil 
able  to  help  themselves,  but  I  don't  favor        r?\      ,.     ,  ,  ,^  . 
any  handouts.  If  they  can  work   make     ,  z}  "  ^'™ated  that  about  50.000  of  the 
them  work."  '  Jobless  fathers  have  a  good  chance  of  be- 

Many  persons  question  whether  the  f°™^^^  employed  If  given  proper  train- 
welfare  programs  usefully  serve  the  poor  ^'  ^^'^  ®°™®  200,000  or  300.000  of  the 
and  effectively  assist  those  who  can  be     ™°i'"*"  might  also  become  more  nearly 


Bcmn  or  th«  wxltam:  ststem 
The  Federal  Grovemment  provides 
about  $4.5  billion  to  States  for  public  as- 
sistance programs.  The  programs  serve 
about  7.7  million  people  of  whom  3.5  mil- 
lion are  children,  2.1  million  are  older 
people — average  age  about  76 — 700,000 
are  disabled  or  blind,  and  5  million  are 
In  families  with  dependent  childreik  Of 


Aid  to  famUles  with  d^)endent 
children •_ 

Medical  assistance  for  the  agedll 

Total.  9th  DUtrict 
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280 

3,300 

176 

e.  166 


year 


CHILDBEN'S  BT7SEAU   GSAKn 
State     of     Indiana,     flacal 
1967 — Federal  funds: 
Maternal    and    child    health 

service*   

Services    for    crippled    chll- 

^"iV"  --- —- 610,959 

Child  welfare  services i,  122. 468 


$735.  000 


Total,  children's  bureau 2.  468,  417 


redeemed  from  poverty.  Some  advocate     *f""*^i®cient.  if  appropriate  training  Is    Indiana— 9th  Congressional  Dis- 
and  others  fear,  strikingly  different  plans         ^^    *^**    satisfactory    arrangements  ^'c'.  &*»!  year  1967— Ped- 


of  pubUc  assistance,  like  the  negative  In- 
come tax  or  guaranteed  income. 

Pew  can  understand  why.  In  a  period 
of  prosperity,  the  number  of  welfare 
eases  are  increasing.  Many  Just  do  not 
know  very  much  about  the  present  wel- 
fare system,  but  want  to  know  more. 

This  report,  then.  Is  written  to  present 


made  for  the  care  of  their  children. 

Thus,  only  7.7  million  of  32  million 
people  in  this  Nation  who  live  below  the 
poverty  line  receive  any  support  from 
pubUc  welfare  agencies.  Among  those 
not  being  helped  are  most  needy  adults 
under  65  who  are  unemployed  or  unable 
to  earn  adequate  Income,  many  children 


eral  funds : 
Maternal    and    child    health 
services   

Services  for  crippled  childrenl 
Child  welfare  services 


2.000 
35.805 
80.177 


117.  982 


>  capsule  view  of  our  pubUc  assistance     ^  ^^^^  because  of  unemployed  parents. 


programs,  especially  as  they  operate  in 
the  Ninth  District,  and.  hopefully,  will 
make  several  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement 


Total,  children's  bureau 

Total,  public  assistance  and 
children's  bureau — State  of 
Indiana 37,803,678 

Total,  pubUc  assistance  and 
children's  bureau— 9th  Con- 
gressional District 3  199  932 


needy,  disabled  adults  who  are  not  con 
sidered  by  State  standards  to  be  both 
permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and 

^1^°^  '^ith  incomes  above  a  State's  »„.»«, 

One  impression  from  this  concern  and     ^"«DiUty  standards,  but  far  below  the     state    of    Indiana     fiscal 

1967 — Federal  Funds: 


POBUC    ASSISrANCE    GBAMTS 


year 


Old-age  assistance 14.753  885 

Medical     assistance     for    the 

^S^^ 1  IB^  ftftl 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent 

•    chUdren jj  qq^  ^^^ 

Aid  to  the  blind ::       1;  162.'  077 

Aid   to  the  permanently  and 

totally   disabled 1  531  439 


the  meeting  with  county  directors  stands  ^11"^^  ^^^^  ^  defined. 

oat:  No  one  is  satisfied  with  present  wel-  ®  ^^^  '^°^^  °*  public  assistance  will 

fareprograms,  and  everyone  thinks  there  f^^^  about  $7.8  billion  this  year,  with 

Is  much  room  for  improvement  All  agree  ''^^e-Sfths  of  this  total,  or  $4.5  billion, 

with  the  objectives  of  welfare  programs  ^^P^esenting  the  Federal  share.  Of  the 

to  prevent  or  reduce  dependency   to  en-  *^  amount.  $2.6  billion  is  estimated 

courage  self-care  and  self-support    and  '°^  ^^'^  ^  families  with  dependent  chil- 

to  maintain  family  Ufe  when  it  is'ade-  *™®"'  ^^'^  billion  for  old-age  assistance. 

quate  and  to  restore  it  when  it  is  defi-  *"""  million  for  aid  to  the  blind  and  dis- 

dent.  There  is  broad  agreement  that  we  *^^^'  *"^  ^^-^  billion  for  aU  medical 

should  assist  the  blind,  the  indigent  aged  ^^^^^or  payments.  Total  public  assistance 

the  permanently   and   totally   disablfed*  expenditures,   though   rising,    represent 

and  neglected  children,  but  there  Is  trreat  ^°°^^  the  same  portion  of  the  gross  na-          ,.,t«,,^ 

dissatisfaction  with  the  way  it  is  done  ^°^^  product  as  they  did  In  1950.              ,  -.            *s«stan«  grants 

At  the  outset,  I  should  commend  the  ^^  ^^®  population  of  the  Nation,  3.8           tSrr^  Congressional  Dis. 

Ninth  District  county  welfare  dh-ectors  }^^^^^  receive  public  assistance,  rang-                            "      """     '""" 

and  their  staffs  for  the  exceUent  job  they  "^^  ^^°^  *  '°^  °^  l*  Percent  in  Indiana 

do  in  difficult  circumstances.  The  hours  *°  *  *^8h  of  8  percent  in  MississlppL 

are  long,  the  pay  is  below  what  they  The  Federal  share  of  the  budget  of 

worn  earn  in  the  private  sector,  the  Indiana  county  welfare  offices  is  about 

work  often  unappreciated  by  the  com-  ^0   percent  with    the   State   providing 

S^^L^'i.'^  *^®  ^^^  *re  short.  Work-  about  25  percent  and  localities  providing 

mg  with  the  most  destitute  elements  of  approximately  15  percent   Prom  Julv  1 


T»H  ^i^**lr--r 34.  311.  419 

Title  V— Work  experience  pro- 
grams         1.023,842 


1967— 


oor  population  can  be  depressing  work.     1?«6.  to  June  30.  1967.  6.165  welfare  re- 


trlct,      fiscal      year 

Federal  funds: 

Old-age  •assistance 1.  664,  000 

Medical     assUtance    for     the 

*8ed 2QY  OQQ 

Aid  to  famiUes  with  dependent 

.,f  iif^JJ'  -------- 1.  050,  000 

AH  ^  ^'  ^"°'' 164.000 

Aid   to  the  permanently  and 

totally  disabled 107.000 


Total   8.082,000 

Title  V— Work  experience  pro- 


grams 


(') 


» There  were  4  comities  of  the  9th  Con- 


«w  tney  are  a  dedicated,  concerned  ciplents  in  the  ninth  district  received 
Boup  and  the  rest  of  us  owe  them  a  $3,693,025  in  Federal  funds.  Welfare 
rote  of  appreciation  for  hard  work  weU  'hen.  is  "big  business"  in  the  ninth  dis- 
*™-  trict.  A  further  breakdown  of  this  Ped- 

THE  PKESENT  WELTASE  STSTEM  Cral  aSSiStanCe  IS  11<rt<>/l  Kkolnn  ■  .    ^ ^^u- 

i^e  benefit  of  those  who  are  not        --ber  ^J'^.fr^^^Z.  during  FU-  P^^^rJ^^  ^^^^  ^^Z^ 

J^  With  the  broad  ouUines  of  our    ^.^^"  ,^»^  '«'  «>«  state  of  Indian!  ^d  to  $493,043.  The  4  <^^  ^^j^^"^. 

WWent  public  assistance  program,  a  re-     !?*  „  .           Congressional    District.    Number  rence.  Orange,  and  Shelby.  It  is  not  ^salble 

vtew  of  several  of  its  fundamental  fea-    Si  wi^,^,  *a^.T  "^^^t^iy  number  except  to  determine  the  specific  amount  aUocatod 

Sr.!I^J°ie!5«°'^™l^°™atlonabSt     u'a'SSyearXS^DSLn*^)^^"^  ^^'^^  ^^^"^""^r^  sr^  ^T 

19, 002  -raiere  are  many  reasons  for  the  steady 
1.600  growth  of  the  welfare  system:  popula- 
o  n^  growth— especially  in  the  dependent 
^!»,  groups— reduced   demand   for  un- 
47  4oo'  ?7o>.i     ^^/  ^^.  increased  demand  for 
i'^  i^^^,*^*^?**   technicians,   the  move- 
^'  ^^  ™^t  o'  rural  people  to  the  cities  weak- 
Total  state TTI  !^?  f ^!Sji°^^,  '^^  discrimination. 


it  is  appropriate. 

^  PubUc  assistance  programs  of  the    ZTTt^ ^uT' 

«^  are  designed,  to  provide  mamte-    t^^.!^.?"!^!: 


^occ  payments  and  rehabilitative  serv- 
twi2,  P^'^ns  unable  to  provide  for 
"Muelves  and  are  aged,  blind,  perma- 
?«Uy  and    totally    disabled,    or   from 

nT*      *^  dependent  children, 
^der  this  system  the  States  have  prl- 
"*^  responsibility  for  the  programs  and 


Aid  to  the  permanently  and  total- 
ly disabled 1 __ 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children 

Medical  assistance  f«r  the  aged.. 


^^'^    and  a  society  which  has  become  more 
===     prosperous  and  less  tolerant  of  poverty. 
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The  (Ad,  the  young,  the  disabled,  t&e  un- 
skilled, the  uneducated  are  the  victims  of 
the  ecanomic  and  social  pressures  of  the 
1960'8. 

The  number  of  persons  receiving  old- 
age  assistance  bas  declined  consistently 
since  1950  deq?ite  the  increase  in  the  age 
of  the  population  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing growth  in  the  number  who  re- 
ceive social  Insurance  benefits.  In  the 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
category,  the  upward  trend  from  2  mil- 
lion to  5  million  in  the  last  15  years  is  a 
result  primarily  of  the  Increase  in  the 
niunber  of  children  In  the  population,  to- 
gether with  a  sharp  Increase  in  the  niun- 
ber of  families  broken  by  divorce,  sepa- 
ration or  desertion,  or  headed  by  an  un- 
married mother.  Also  the  extension  of 
the  program  for  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  to  cover  children  of 
unemplojred  parents  effective  in  1961  has 
omtrlbuted  to  the  rise  in  the  number 
of  recipients. 

FBOBUMS  IN   WKLTAXZ  STSTKM 

The  welfare  business,  as  any  other, 
does  not  always  run  smoothly.  In  the 
course  of  my  conversations  with  the  di- 
rectors and  my  own  investigation,  several 
problems  were  raised  which  should  be 
noted: 

Fii8t.  Pi4;>erwork.  The  Department  of 
Health,  EducatlCNi,  and  Welfsu-e  requires 
the  States  to  submit  long,  detailed  re- 
ports on  a  variety  of  subjects,  including 
monthly,  semiannual,  and  annual  re- 
ports on  the  number  of  persons  receiv- 
ing assistance  and  expenditures,  social 
services  provided,  medical  care,  person- 
nel onployed,  and  source  of  funds.  The 
States,  of  course,  obtain  this  informa- 
Ucm  from  the  county  welfare  directors. 
llie  directors  complained  that  the  re- 
ports are  time  consuming,  unproductive, 
and  exasperating.  They  often  do  not 
understand  for  what  purpose  the  data  is 
required  and  see  little  relationship  be- 
tween the  Information  they  supply  and 
the  woi^  they  must  do. 

The  directors  understand  that  some 
reports  are  necessary  since  HEW  must 
develop  policies,  standards,  and  recom- 
mend legislation;  and,  in  order  to  do  this 
effectively,  must  have  all  kinds  of  factual 
information  suid  data  pertaining  to  need 
and  present  programs.  OfBcials  also  must 
answer  questions  from  the  general  public 
and  the  Congress  on  assistance  programs 
across  the  country. 

But  the  directors  complained  that  far 
too  much  of  the  time  of  their  trained 
social  woiiEers  and  themselves  is  spent 
In  filling  out  forms.  Much  of  the  material 
is  not  usefiil  to  than  and  by  the  time 
the  data  Is  compiled  and  returned.  It  is 
out  of  date. 

Second.  Money.  The  directors  were 
unanimous  that  the  most  pressing  p:x>b- 
lem  was  a  shortage  of  funds  to  meet  the 
claims  and  donands  for  welfare  services 
in  their  respective  c(Hnmunities.  How- 
ever, since  60  percent  of  their  budget 
already  comes  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  directors  look  to  local  and 
State  sources,  as  well  as  Federal  for  addl- 
Uaaal  funds. 

The  lack  of  funds  has  been  created  to 
a  large  extent  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  on  welfare  rolls,  and 
rapidly  rising  medical  costs,  particularly 
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nursing  hivnes  and  medical  supplies.  Of 
course,  all  costs  have  increased,  oontrlb- 
utlng  to  the  problem  of  welfare  assist- 
ance, but  medical  costs  are  the  fastest 
rising  aniponait  of  the  cost-of-living 
Index. 

For  Instance,  the  cost  for  medical  care 
for  the  Nation's  welfare  recU>lents  rose 
from  $211382,000  hi  1955  to  $1,367,125,- 
000  in  19f5.  due  to  Increased  services 
provided  akid  spending  costs  of  services. 

Third,  atafl.  All  of  the  directors  com- 
plained that  the  workload  was  greater 
than  they  could  meet  with  their  staffs. 
Moreover,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to 
keep  their  staffs  at  present  levels  of  size 
and  effectiveness,  much  less  hire  addi- 
tional people.  Each  director  was  con- 
cerned with  the  high  turnover  rate  of  his 
staff,  cau^  by  low  salaries  and  a  heavy 
woi^load.  ; 

In  this  view,  the  directors  reflect  a 
nationwide  shortage  of  welfare  man- 
power. The  country  needs  95,000  social 
woricers  fcv  1970  to  meet  program  re- 
quirements now  in  being,  and  additional 
needs  are  ielng  generated  each  year.  But 
only  3,000  social  workers  now  complete 
graduate  social  training  each  year. 

"nie  gap  between  the  available  number 
of  social  workers  with  graduate  social 
work  education  and  those  estimated  as 
needed  l>y  1970  approaches  100,000. 

There  la  an  especially  Initial  shortage 
of  skilled  caseworkers.  Only  1  percent  of 
the  caiseworkers  and  13  percent  of  the 
superviaort  working  in  public  assistance 
and  15  percent  of  the  ctueworkers  and 
60  percent  of  the  supervisors  in  child 
welfare  have  completed  graduate  social 
work  training. 

Some  vrectors,  especially  from  the 
more  rural  counties,  voiced  the  oi^nion 
that  the  college  degree  requirement  pre- 
cluded hiring  some  noncollege,  but 
otherwise  qualified,  people  who  could  be 
social  worliiers.  But  most  of  the  directors 
thought  that,  on  balance,  this  was  a  very 
good  reqtarement  because  it  u];>graded 
welfare  services  offered. 

Poiuiii.  PubUc  understanding.  The  di- 
rectors said  they  needed  to  improve  the 
image  of  welfare  work  In  their  respective 
communities.  They  felt  a  definite  lack  of 
interest  in  welfare  profol^his  by  the  com- 
munity Bind  even  a  refusal  by  some  to 
admit  that  there  were  persons  in  the 
county  needing  public  assistance.  To  im- 
prove this  image,  the  directors  agreed 
they  must  do  a  better  Job  of  keeping  the 
coimty  c(«amission,  coimty  council,  and 
the  community  at  large  Informed  of  their 
problems  and  activities. 

Like  community  action  program  direc- 
tors, welfare  directors  must  work  to  gain 
oommunlt|r  support  for  their  programs. 
In  some  cases,  they  encounter  strong 
resistance.  More  often  than  not  this 
resistance  comee  from  persons  who  are 
poorly  informed  about  the  work  and  the 
problems  of  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ments. For  example,  many  persons  com- 
plain of  '^freeloaders"  receiving  welfare 
benefits.  The  directors  all  agreed  this 
was  not  as  serious  a  problem  as  many 
thought  and  pointed  out  that  a  high  per- 
centage oi  their  administrative  expenses 
go  into  investigations  of  eligibility. 

Fifth.  Qomplexity  of  welfare  system. 
The  multfeUcity  of  categories  of  assist- 
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ance  causes  confusion,  administrative 
tangles.  Increased  paperwork,  unequal 
treatment  SAiong  groups  of  needy  per- 
sons, and  de^es  assistance  to  many  in 
need.  Large  numbers  in  desperate  need, 
including  miny  children,  are  denied  as- 
sistance beciuse  of  requirements  unre- 
lated to  nee(i  such  as  long  residence  re- 
quirements, iige,  degree  of  disability,  low 
earnings,  la«k  of  provisions  for  emer- 
gency assistince,  alleged  unemploy^. 
ity,  and  unreasonable  requirements  of 
family  contribution. 

Sometimes  the  present  syst^n  helps  to 
break  up,  not  maintain  the  family,  as 
in  the  case  otf  a  low-wage  earner,  unable 
to  provide  sufficient  inc(»ne  for  his  fam- 
ily, who  becdmes  an  absent  father  so  his 
family  may  qualify  under  the  category 
of  aid  to  dep^dent  children. 

Some  persons  cannot  participate  sim- 
ply because  uie  State  in  which  they  reside 
does  not  participate.  For  example,  in  only 
21  of  54  Juriklictions  is  Federal  aid  avail- 
able to  families  in  need  because  the  par- 
ent is  unemplosred.  Some  States  deny  aid 
to  mothers  pf  dependent  children  who 
are  employable  even  if  no  Jobs  are  avail- 
able. Some  States  will  deny  any  assist- 
ance to  an  employed  person  regardless 
of  how  inad^uate  his  earnings  may  be. 
In  1964,  40  percent  of  all  poor  children 
lived  in  famlllefl  where  the  breadwinner, 
while  empleyed  year  round,  received 
wages  too  low  to  meet  basic  family  needs. 

The  methods  of  determining  and  rede- 
termining ^iglbilty  for  assistance  and 
the  amount  lo  which  the  S4>pllcant  is  en- 
titled are  confusing,  time  consuming,  and 
complex. 

The  ctureht  formulas  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial participation  in  public  assistance 
programs  ate  too  many  and  too  com- 
plicated. Ciment  formulas  provide  more 
Federal  flnaydal  support  for  some  groups 
of  needy  pelrsons  than  for  others.  For 
example,  Federal  assistance  for  children 
is  less  than  half  assistance  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  diisabled. 

Sixth.  Relationship  with  community 
action  ageiicles.  This  year  has  been 
marked  by  hnproved  cooperation  and  a 
better  wording  relation^p  between 
community  action  agencies  and  county 
welfare  departments.  Cooperation  be- 
tween these  groups  is  essential  If  the  re- 
sources of  the  community  are  to  be  most 
effectively  etnployed  to  help  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

The  Welf4re  directors  were  especially 
complimentary  of  the  Operation  Main- 
stream and  Headstart  programs  which 
are  sponsored  by  the  community  action 
agencies.      ' 

KBCOMIOUTDATIONS 

First.  Reduction  of  paperwork.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  by  the  Departmoit 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  re- 
duce the  ni^ber  and  the  complexity  of 
forms  local  directors  are  required  to  com- 
plete. I  reco^nmend  that  the  Department 
initiate  an  igonizing  reappraisal  of  the 
paperwork  Mt  requires  of  county  welfare 
directors  anfl  reduce  sharply  the  data  re- 
quired. The  Department  should  take 
whatever  measures  may  be  necessary,  In- 
cluding legklative  recommendations  to 
the  Congress,  to  sharply  reduce  it.  These 
forms  are  becoming  an  enormous  burden 
for  directors.  When  statistical  Informa- 
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tkn  is  required,  every  effort  should  be 
made  by  the  Department  to  advise  the 
directors  of  the  significance  of  it. 

Second.  Research.  Par  more  welfare 
Tcsearch  is  needed  Into  the  causes  of  so- 
cial problems,  the  forces  in  a  community 
that  generate  them,  and  ways  to  deal 
with  them  more  effctively.  Equally  im- 
portant is  that  the  results  of  this  re- 
search be  made  immediately  available  to 
local  directors  and  officials. 

Third.  Public  understanding.  Greater 
efforts  have  to  be  made  to  improve  public 
understanding  of  public  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

Few  programs  suffer  from  less  public 
understanding  than  pubUc  welfare  pro- 
grams. The  importance  of  communica- 
tions from  public  welfare  officials  to  the 
public  and  from  the  public  to  the  officials 
needs  to  be  greatly  expanded.  County  di- 
rectors are  coming  to  recognize  that  pub- 
lie  understanding  is  critical  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  operation.  The  involvement 
.  of  community  leaders  must  be  sought 
through  advisory  committees,  public 
bearings  and  educational  programs  in 
the  Increased  use  of  all  kinds  of  news 
media,  and  every  effort  made  to  inform 
public  officials  and  the  general  public  of 
welfare  programs. 

Fourth,  amplified  formula  of  cost 
sharing.  Public  assistance  should  be 
baaed  upon  a  uniform,  simple  plan  for 
Pederal-State  sharing  in  costs  of  all  pub- 
lic assistance  programs.  This  plan  should 
provide  for  equitable,  reasonable  fiscal 
effort  by  the  States  and  should  recognize 
the  relative  fiscal  capacities  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments. 

If  the  cost  of  welfare  were  based  on  a 
single  comprehensive  public  welfare 
fonnula,  it  would  assure  more  equity  in 
tte  system  and  sharply  reduce  adminis- 
tmttye  complexities.  The  administration 
of  the  programs  would  still  reside  with 
the  States. 
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providing  welfare  recipients  with  work 
and  training,  complete  with  day-care 
centers,  denial  of  benefits  to  any  motlier 
father,  or  teenage  child  on  the  aid  to  de- 
pendent child  rolls  if  they  do  not  accept 
training  or  work,  and  the  "freezing"  of 
the  proportion  of  children  receiving  wel- 
fare benefits  because  of  the  absence  of 
a  parent  from  the  house. 

I  am  hopeful  this  overview  of  the  wel- 
fare system  as  it  operates  in  the  Ninth 
District  will  contribute  constructively  to 
the  improvement  of  public  assistance  in 
this  Nation. 


The  Otepka  Case:  "Report  of  tbc  Hear- 
ing Examiaer" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15.  1967 


..^^•^^^^Power  shortage.  Because 
the  shortage  of  qualified  personnel  for 
•ocUI  welfare  programs  is  critical,  con- 
centrated efforts  must  be  made  to  in- 
CTMise  social  workers,  social  work  aides. 
M^ry  personnel,  and  to  explore  ways 
w  Ming  these  persons  to  maximum  ad- 
nntage.  Federal  and  State  support  for 
nodergraduate  and  graduate  social  work 
Macatlon  is  essential.  Including  funds 
^^^^  faculty,  research  staffs,  and 

fflxto.  Public  assistance  based  on  need. 
iM  most  serious  consideration  ought 
12  tL^''^^  ^  ^^  establishment  of  need 
ton«tn!?  ^^asurement  of  entiUement 
to  pubUc  assistance,  excluding  the  Irrel- 
CTMt  considerations.  This  would  elim- 
a«e  the  burdensome  categories,  assure 
^mr  of  service  among  groups  and 
•ooid  sharply  reduce  administrative 
^^^  Review  Of  eligiX^S3«S 
*wJd,  Of  course,  have  to  continue. 

OONCLtmON 

K  public  welfare  is  to  be  improved  it 
Jttrt  receive   far  more   attention  Tii 

iS^^".?*  "^  "  ^as  In  the  pa*t 
^  ri^  tide  of  dissatisfaction  with 
^2r^  may  generate  beneficial 
IKf^KP***  ^  already  evidence  of 
pZ,"  "*  current  dianges  adopted  by 
— ~   requiring  a  new  program  of 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
included  in  the  Congressional  Record 
various  items  oonoeming  the  Otepka  case 
and  wish  at  this  time  to  make  the  public 
record  even  more  complete  by  Including 
the  "Report  of  the  Hearing  Officer  "  Ed- 
ward A.  Dragon. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  report  submitted 
by  Mr  Dragon  to  the  Secretary  of 
State— for  a  final  decision— after  hearing 
testimony. 

I  win  have  extensive  remarks  concem- 
mg  this  particular  document  at  a  later 
date  but  today  let  me  state  that  those 
familiar  with  the  Otepka  case  may  ob- 
serve what  I  deem  to  be  Mr.  Dragon's 
lack  (rf  objectivity;  his  perversion  of  the 
Code  of  Ethics  adopted  by  Congress  for 
Government  employees;  his  questionable 
treatment  of  the  actions  and  abilities  of 
members  of  the  staffs  of  congressional 
committees;  aiwl,  in  general,  his  slanted 
approach. 

Because  this  is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
case,  I  submit  It  for  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

[In  toe  V£.  Department  of  State.  In  the 
Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Otto  F.  Otepka— 
Appeal   from   Adverse   Action] 

R«PO«T  or  THx  Hkakno  Ofticix 

1.  This    report    sets    forth    the    Heanng 

OOcers  flndlngs  of  fact  as  required   by  1 

Foreign  Affairs  Manual  I844.fl  in  the  tlmelv 

appeal  or  Ur.  Otto  F.  Otepka  from  an  ad^ 

'^■'^"°"«*'  «»•  Department  of  State. 
J.  The  nottce  of  proposed  adverse  action 
was  Issued   on  September  23.    1963   by   Mr 

?^.  ^'  ^^^^-  P«^onnel  OperaUona 
DlvUlon.  Department  of  State.  In  the  no- 
tice ^  propoewl  adverse  action,  Mr.  Ordway 
1^^.  **^*  "  *"•  proposed  to  remove  the 
Appellant  from  his  appointment  with  the 
Department  of  State  u  Supervisory  Per- 
•onael  Security  Specialist.  GS-15,  L  the 
^  of  the  Deputy  Aaalstant  Security  of 
State  for  Security,  thirty  days  from  the  date 
^it^tK^l"*'-  *^-  0«J^»y-  thereafter,  ^t 
^f^^!if^^**°  •i^^^lflcatlons  of  charges  upon 
which  tba  removml  was  proposed 
3.   The   AppeUant,    foUowlng    a    grant    of 

!^^"^  ff  "™''  ^^°-  *^l<=b  to  respond, 
and  following  certain  exchanges  otcoel 
reapondeooe  with  offldaU  of  the  Depart- 
mmt  anawered  the  charges  on  Octoberi4. 


4.  On  November  6,  1963,  Mr.  Ordway  no- 
tlfled  the  Appellant  by  letter  that  the  Ap- 
pellant had  not  refuted  the  charges  set 
forth  In  the  notice  of  proposed  adverse  ac- 
Uon  and  sustained  aU  thirteen  charge*.  In 
this  letter,  Mr.  Ordway  notified  the  Ap- 
pellant that  he  would  be  removed  from 
hU  appointment  with  the  Department  of 
State  effective  November  16,  1963. 

6.  On  November  14,  1963.  the  Appellant 
filed  a  timely  appeal  with  Mr.  Dwlght  Por- 
ter, Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  The  Ap- 
pellant's grounds  for  the  appeal  irom  the 
dedalon  of  adverse  action  were  set  forth 
In  this  letter  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
Comnolttee  Print  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.    UtUted    States    Senate. 

6.  In  his  opening  statement  at  the  hear- 
ing, counsel  for  the  Department  of  State 
(hereafter  "Departmenf)  stated  that  tixe 
Department's  presentaUon  wovUd  be  c<m- 
flned  to  the  first  three  charges;  that  xk> 
evidence  woiUd  be  submitted  and  no  facta 
would  be  developed  with  respect  to  charges 
4  to  IS  Inclusive;  and  that  charges  4  to 
13   inclusive  are  withdrawn. 

7.  The  hearing  on  this  appeal,  therefore 
relates  only  to  the  following  charges  as 
set  forth  In  Mr.  Ordway's  letter  of  Septem- 
ber  23,    1963: 

"(1)  You  have  conducted  yourself  in  m 
manner  unl>ecominfi  an  officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Bpeclflcally:  You  furnished  a  copy  of  a 
clasalfled  memorandum  concerning  the 
processing  of  appointments  of  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  IntemaUonal 
Organizations  Staffing  to  a  person  outside 
of  the  Department  without  authority  and 
in  vloUtlon  of  the  Preeidentlal  DlrecUve  of 
March  18,  1948  (13  Fed.  Beg.  1369).  Thl« 
Directive  provides: 

"•  .  .  all  reports,  reoords,  and  flies  relative 
to  the  loyalty  of  «nploye«s  or  prospective  em- 
ployeee  (including  reports  of  sue*  inveeUga- 
Uve  agencies).  ahaU  be  maintained  in  coa- 
fldence,  and  ahaU  not  be  transmitted  or  dis- 
closed except  as  required  In  the  efficient  ooa- 
duct  of  businees." 

Tou  were  reminded  of  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  this  DlrecUve  on  March  22  1963 
when  you  received  and  noted  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dutton.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  ^te,  to  Senator  Eaatland,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  dated 
March  20.  1963.  A  copy  of  this  letter,  ii^dlcat- 
ing  that  you  "noted"  it,  is  encloaed  as  Kx- 
hlblt  C. 

to  your  sworn  statement,  referred  to  above 
and  enclosed  as  Exhibit  A.  you  stated  on 
pages  7  and  8  that  you  gave  a  copy  of  a  cla«l- 
ned  memorandum  entitled  "Francis  O  WU- 
cox.  Ai^ur  Larson.  Lawrence  FlnkeUrteln 
Marshall  D.  Shulman.  Andrew  Cordler.  Ernest 
trto«,  Harding  Bancroft.  Sol  UnowltaT'  to 
^\1  ?  Sourwlne.  Chief  Counsel.  United 
fh^^^^f**  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
the  Administration  of  the  Internal  Secinlty 
c™.^t^"*  Internal  Security  Laws,  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Thte  memoran- 
li^!Lf?i?'*™'  "**'*  Joy»lty  of  employees  or 
I'^^T  '^P'?"^"  Of  "»e  D^pa^me^ 
^in  the  meaning  of  the  Presidential  Dl- 
rectlve  of  March  13,  1948. 

.J^^  »  breach  of  the  standard  of  conduct 
sSte.        of  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 

(2)  Tot*  have  conducted  yourself  in  a  man- 
0/  sS**'*^*"^  an  oj^Jcer  of  the  Department 

Specifically:  You  furnished  a  copy  of  a 
classified  memorandum  concerning  the  proc- 
«-in«  Of  appointmenta  of  memS^rs  ofSe 
Advl«3ry  Committee  on  IntemaUonal  Or- 
^n^ons  staffing  to  a  person  outside  of 
the  Department  without  authority  and  in  vl- 

?S    l^'*'(3*f  ^^^^^A'  °^«^«  ^  ^^ 
proiiSS:  ^-  ^^^^-  "^^  »J*ctlve 

"...  all  roports,  records,  and  flis*  raUtlva 
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to  the  loyalty  of  onployeee  or  proepectWe 
ernxdoyew  (Including  reports  of  sucb  Inves- 
tlgattve  agencies),  sball  be  maintained  in 
confidence,  and  shall  not  be  transmitted  or 
dlocloeed  except  aa  required  In  the  eCQclent 
conduct  of  buslneas." 

You  were  reminded  of  tbe  prohibition  con- 
tained in  this  Directive  on  March  22,  1963, 
when  you  received  and  noted  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dutton,  to  Senator  Eastland, 
dated  March  20,  1968.  A  copy  of  this  letter, 
indicating  that  you  "noted"  it,  is  enclosed 
as  Bztaiblt  O. 

In  your  sworn  statement,  referred  to  above 
and  enclosed  as  Exhibit  A,  you  stated  on 
page  9  that  you  gave  a  copy  of  a  classifled 
memorandum  entitled  "Processing  of  Ap- 
pointments of  Monbers  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  International  Organizations  Staf- 
fing", to  Mr.  J.  O.  Sourwlne.  This  memoran- 
dum concerns  "the  loyalty  of  employees  or 
prospective  employees"  of  the  Department 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Presidential  Di- 
rective of  March  18,  1948. 

This  is  a  breach  of  the  standard  of  con- 
duct expected  of  an  oiBcer  of  the  Department 
of  Stote. 

( 3 )  Tou  have  conducted  yourself  in  a  man- 
ner unbecoming  an  offloer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Specifically:  Tou  furnished  a  copy  of  an 
Investigative  report  concerning  a  prospec- 
tive employee  of  the  Department  to  a  person 
outside  of  the  Department  without  authority 
and  in  violation  of  the  Presidential  Directive 
of  March  13,  1048  (13  Fed.  Reg.  1359).  Tills 
Directive  provides : 

"...  all  rep«rta,  records,  and  files  relative 
to  the  loyalty  of  employees  or  prospective 
employees  (Including  reports  of  such  Inves- 
tigative agencies),  shall  be  maintained  In 
confidence,  and  sball  not  be  transmitted  or 
disclosed  except  as  required  in  the  efficient 
conduct  of  business." 

You  were  reminded  ot  the  prohibition  con- 
tained In  this  Directive  on  Blarch  23.  1963, 
when  you  received  and  noted  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dutton,  to  Senator  Eastland, 
dated  March  20,  1963.  A  copy  of  this  letter. 
indicating  that  you  "noted"  It,  is  enclosed  as 
Exhibit  C. 

In  your  sworn  statement,  referred  to  above 
and  enclosed  as  Exhibit  A.  you  stated  on 
page  10  that  you  gave  a  copy  of  an  Investi- 
gative report  dated  May  27.  1960,  to  Mr.  J.  O. 
Sourwlne.  concerning  "Joan  Mae  Fogltanz". 
Tbls  report  concerns  "the  loyalty  of  em- 
ployees or  prospective  employees"  of  the  De- 
partment within  the  meaning  of  tbe  Presi- 
dential DlrecUve  of  March  13,  1948. 

This  is  a  breach  of  the  standard  of  con- 
duct expected  ot  an  offlce[r]  of  the  Depart- 
ment at  State." 

8.  "Hie  Appellant  admits  that  he  furnished 
the  memoranda  specified  in  charges  ( 1 )  and 
(2)  and  the  investigative  report  specified  In 
charge  (3)  to  Mr.  Jullen  O.  Sourwlne,  Chief 
Counsel,  United  States  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee to  Investigate  tbe  Administration  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  and  Other  Internal 
Security  Laws  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. The  Appellant  denies,  however,  that 
the  submission  of  the  two  memoranda  and 
investigative  reports  to  ISx.  Sourwlne  was  in 
violation  of  the  President's  Directive  of 
March  13,  1948.  In  his  defense,  the  Appellant 
states  that  the  two  memoranda  and  tnves- 
tlgatlve  report  fall  outside  the  purview  of  tbe 
Presidential  Directive  and  that  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  two  mraooranda  and  Investigative 
report  did  not  constitute  conduct  unbecom- 
ing an  officer  at  the  Department  of  State 
tinder  the  circumstances  of  this  case.  Tbe 
Appellant  states  further  that  he  was  \inder 
a  duty  to  produce  these  papers  as  a  part  of 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee; that  there  was  a  well-organized  con- 
spiracy within  the  Department  of  State  to 
destroy  him;  and  that  the  Department  had 
no  way  to  establish  what  constituted  "con- 
duet  unbecoming  an  offloer  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  State"  In  the  light  of  its  condona- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  several  officers  of  the 
Department.  The  reason  for  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy agalnet  the  Appellant  Is  stated  to  be 
that  the  Appellant  Insisted  on  the  applica- 
tion of  goo<|  security  practices  within  the 
Department.  Flnidly,  the  Appellant  states 
that  he  had  the  right  to  fiimlsh  the  two 
memoranda  and  investigative  report  pursu- 
ant to  a  iM^tlslon  of  law  (6  n.S.C.  662(d) .)^ 

APPKLLAN^S   XMPLOTUENT  BACKGBOUMD 

9.  The  Apfellant  Is  a  longtime  employee 
of  the  nnlt«d  States  Oovernment.  He  first 
entered  on  doty  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment In  Jxily  1,  1936  with  the  Farm 
Credit  AdmiaiBtration.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  Civil  Sertice  Commission  as  an  investiga- 
tor in  July  1942.  Appellant  continued  to  serve 
with  the  Clvtl  Service  Commission  as  an  in- 
vestigator or  as  a  personnel  security  special- 
ist until  Juae  1963,  except  for  a  period  of 
service  with  the  United  States  Navy.  Appel- 
lant's servlca  In  the  Navy  ran  from  October 
1943  to  March,  1946. 

10.  Appellant  came  to  the  Department  of 
State  on  June  15,  1953,  at  which  time  he  was 
api>olnted  to  the  position  of  personnel  secu- 
rity evaluatar  in  the  Office  of  Security.  On 
October  25,  1954,  tbe  Appellant  was  named 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Evaluations,  sind  on 
April  7,  1957,  he  was  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Security. 
Appellant  setved  as  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Security  until  January  21,  1962,  at 
which  time  ihe  position  of  Deputy  Director 
was  abolished  and  be  was  reassigned  to  the 
position  of  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Evalua- 
tions. Tbe  Appellant  occupies  this  position  at 
the  present  time,  being  detailed,  however, 
away  from  Ills  duties  as  Chief  of  the  Evalua- 
tions Division  since  June  27,  1963.  Appellant 
entered  the  Btate  Department  at  the  salary 
scale  of  GStlS  and  is  currently  serving  at 
the  OS-15  l^vel,  having  been  first  promoted 
to  this  level  ^n  June  19,  1956. 

11.  The  record  herein  shows  that  the  Ap- 
pellant's petformance  was  rated  higtily  for 
a  long  period  of  time  and  received  several 
commendations  for  bis  work.  The  Appellant 
has  not,  however,  been  rated  subeequent  to 
September  30.  1960,  except  that  his  work  was 
certified  to  as  being  of  an  acceptable  level 
of  competence  on  May  31,  1963. 

mfDCNQB    ON    THK    CHAROXS 

12.  Based  Upon  my  consideration  of  aU  the 
testimony  and  evidence  on  record  In  the  Ap- 
pellant's case,  I  find  that  the  Appellant  de- 
livered the  two  memoranda  and  Investigative 
report  to  a  person  outside  of  the  Department 
of  State  wlttiout  authority  and  in  violation 
of  the  Presidential  Directive  of  March  13, 
1948  (13  FR  1359) .  I  find  that  this  action  U 
conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  I  find  no  extenuating  circum- 
stances wlilch  would  mitigate  the  delivery 
of  the  two  memoranda  and  investigative  re- 
port to  the  ^rson  outside  the  Department. 

FINDINGS  0>l  FACT  AS  TO  DKUVXaT  OF  TWO 
MEMORANIU  AND  AN  INVKSTICATIVK  XKPOXT 
OUTSmX  Tf  X  DEPABTMXNT   OF  STATE 

13.  In  1991,  a  Sut>commlttee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  th»  Judiciary,  United  States  Senate, 
undertook  in  investigation  of  the  seciirlty 
practices  oi  the  Department  of  State.  A 
lengthy  series  of  hearings  were  held  by  the 
subcommittee  as  a  "part  of  this  investigation. 
Numerous  officers  of  the  Depcu-tment  of  State 
and  more  patrlcularly,  of  the  Office  of  Securi- 
ty were  called  as  witnesses  in  the  hearings. 
The  AppellSDt,  as  well  as  ^is  immediate  su- 
periors, Mr.  William  O.  Boswell  and  Mr.  John 
P.  RelUy,*  appeared  as  witnesses  before  the 
Bubcommiti 
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iNow  8  ?B.C.  7103. 

*  Mr.  Bosi^ell  was  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Security  frokn  1950  to  April,  1962.  Mr.  Reilly 
was  app>olnted  to  this  office,  as  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretaw,  on  April  16,  1962. 


14.  In  one  of  the  phases  of  the  hearings 
before  the  subc^nmittee,  Appellant  appeared 
during  tbe  months  of  February  and  March, 
1963.  On  March  19,  1963,  Mr.  Sourwlne,  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  subcommittee,  met  with  the 
Appellant  at  which  time  Mr.  Sourwlne  ad- 
vised the  Appellant  of  his  doubts  al>out  Mr. 
Reilly's  reliabilliy  as  a  witness,  Tbe  Appellant 
was  requested  by  Mr.  Sourwlne  to  furnish  the 
latter  with  sugceatlons  for  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Reilly.  ^Ir.  Reilly  was  scheduled  to 
testify  before  uie  subcommittee  on  April, 
1963.  The  Appellant  prepared  a  memorandiun 
of  suggested  lines  of  examination  for  Mr. 
Reilly. 

15.  Mr.  Reilly  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee as  a  witness  on  April  25,  1963,  The 
substance  of  tbe  testimony  presented  by  Mr. 
Reilly  on  that  dliy  was  conveyed  to  the  Appel- 
lant by  Mr.  Betijamin  Mandel,  a  member  o( 
Mr.  Sourwine'a  staff.  The  Appellant  then 
called  til.  Sovitwlne  and  advised  the  latter 
that  Mr.  Reiliys  testimony  was  Inaccurate. 
Mr.  Sourwlne  requested  the  Appellant  to 
come  to  Soumtne's  office  where  the  Appel- 
lant was  permitted  to  read  a  transcript  of 
Reilly's  testimotiy.  The  Appellant  advised  Mr. 
Sourwlne  of  th(  areas  wherein  Appellant  felt 
that  Reilly  hadj  given  erroneous  testimony. 

16.  At  a  sul)Sequent  appearance  of  Reilly 
before  the  suI>eommittee,  on  April  30,  1963, 
Mr.  Sourwlne  Examined  Reilly  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  discussions  between  Ap- 
pellant and  Soarwine  with  respect  to  Reilly's 
testimony  of  April  25,  1963.  At  this  session 
of  the  hearings,  Mr.  Sourwlne  also  examined 
Reilly  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Appel- 
lant earlier.       , 

17.  On  May]  21,  22,  and  23,  1063.  ReUly 
again  appeareq  as  a  witness  before  the  sub- 
committee. Following  the  session  of  May  23, 
1963,  and  on  tbe  same  day,  Mr.  Sourwlne 
requested  the  Appellant  to  come  to  the  for- 
mer's office.  At  the  meeting  the  Appellant  wu 
given  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  Reilly's  tes- 
timony for  thcee  days  and  discrepancies  be- 
tween testimony  given  by  Reilly  and  by  Ap- 
pellant were  discussed.  Mr.  Sourwlne  then 
told  the  Appellant  to  produce  whatever  he 
could  to  show  that  Appellant  was  correct  and 
Reilly  was  wrong.  Mr.  Sourwlne  did  not  tell 
tbe  Appellant  what  information  the  Appel- 
lant should  produce,  but  otherwise  directed 
the  Appellant  '"to  put  up  or  shut  up." 

18.  The  Appellant  then  prepared  a  lengthj 
memorandum  for  Mr.  Sourwlne  which 
pointed  out  tbe  differences  in  the  testimony 
of  Appellant  and  Reilly  and  where  the  Ap- 
pellant felt  that  Reilly  was  untruthful.  Vari- 
ous memoranda  and  other  papers  were  gath- 
ered together  by  the  Appellant  as  exhibit* 
to  the  memorandum  including  copies  of  tbe 
three  papers  specified  in  the  charges. 

10.  The  meiiorandum  referred  to  above, 
along  with  itsjexhiljits,  including  the  papers 
specified  in  tie  charges,  were  delivered  to 
Mr.  Sourwlne  by  the  Appellant  on  or  about 
June  3, 1063.    [ 

20.  On  August  12,  1063,  the  Appellant  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  in  a  hearing 
at  which  time  the  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  Appellant,  along  with  its  exhibits,  were 
introduced  as  part  of  the  sutwommittee  hear- 
ing record.  ISi.  Sourwlne  did  not  call  tbe 
attention  of  Che  subcommittee  members  to 
the  three  specified  documents  prior  to  tti« 
hearing  of  August  12,  1963,  nor  did  Mr.  Sour- 
wlne caU  this  (natter  to  the  attenUon  of  the 
presiding  member  for  the  hearing  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1963  except  to  note  that  there  was 
a  classified  paper  among  the  exhibits  at- 
tached to  the  Appellant's  memorandum. 

21.  The  record  before  me  shows  that  the 
cliief  counsel  of  the  subcommittee  did  not 
accord  the  same  treatment  to  tbe  principal 
witnesses  concerned  in  the  present  charges. 
Thus,  with  rert)ect  to  ReiUy.  Mr.  Sourwlne  did 
not  review  the  hearing  transcripts  infor- 
maUy  with  R4iUy  as  he  did  with  the  Appe- 
lant. Mr.  Sourwlne  testified  in  tlUs  hearlni 
that  he  assumed  that  Reilly  was  reading  all 
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the  transcripts  since  tbe  transcripts  were 
forwarded  to  the  Department.  At  one  point 
Beilly  indicated  to  Mr.  Sourwlne  that  he 
(Beilly)  had  not  read  a  particular  Izanscript. 
With  respect  to  the  witness  Boswell,  Mr. 
Sourwlne  assumed  that  he  (Boswell)  liad 
not  read  the  transcript.  The  reasons  tot  such 
difference  in  treatment  of  witnesses  from  the 
Department  of  State  does  not  appear  clearly 
in  the  record  i)efore  me.  It  may  have  l)een  a 
technique  utilized  by  Mr.  Sourwlne  to  elicit 
Information  or  it  may  have  been  due  to  Mr. 
Sourwine's  opinion  that  Reilly  was  unreliable 
and  untrutliful.  Whatever  tbe  reason,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  difference  in  handling 
the  Appellant,  as  a  witness,  and  Reilly,  as  a 
witness,  contributed  to  the  Appellant's  viola- 
tion of  the  Presidential  Directive. 

22.  Prom  the  complete  record  l>efore  me, 
I  find  that  strong  differences  of  c^lnlon 
arose  between  the  Appellant  and  Reilly  as 
to  various  operations  of  the  Office  of  Se- 
curity. These  differences,  t>etween  two  quali- 
fied personnel  of  the  Department,  became 
Intensely  personal  and  spiUed  over  into  the 
bearings  being  conducted  by  the  Senate  sub- 
eommittee. 

23.  The  Presidential  Directive  of  March  13, 
1948,  was  addressed  to  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  record  shows  clearly  that  the 
Aw)ellant  was  quite  familiar  with  the  dlrec- 
tive  and  Iiad  declined  requests,  from  time  to 
time,  for  information  on  the  grounds  that  he 
was  without  authority  to  disclose  the  infor- 
mation requested.  The  record  also  shows  that 
lie  bad  referred  a  request  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  for  certain  documents 
to  his  superiors.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Frederick  G.  Dutton,  in  a  letter  dated 
larch  20, 1963,  to  Senator  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
United  States  Senate,  advised  the  Chairman 
that  a  copy  of  a  certain  Foreign  Affairs  Cir- 
cular, classifled  confidential,  would  \>e  fur- 
nished to  the  Committee  but  that  other 
documents  and  miemoranda  could  not  Ije 
made  available  in  view  of  the  Presidential 
DirecUve  of  March  13,  1048.  A  copy  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary's  letter  was  furnished  to 
the  Appellant  for  his  information  as  to  the 
action  taken  upon  tbe  requests  made  by  the 
Committee  to  the  AppeUant. 

24.  There  appears  no  reason  for  AppeUant 
not  to  have  followed  the  same  procedures 
with  respect  to  the  request  by  Mr.  Sourwlne 
to  furnish  information  which  would  show 
Beiliya  alleged  untruthfulness.  Mr.  Sourwlne 
did  not  request,  specifically,  the  documents 
furnished  to  him  by  the  Appellant.  The  de- 
aand  "to  put  \xp  at  shut  up"  remained  with 
<lw  Appellant  tot  implementation.  Here, 
there  was  an  area  for  the  AppeUant  to  re- 
mind Mr.  Sourwlne  of  the  Appellant's  obU- 
gatlons  with  respect  to  the  Presidential  Di- 
reeUve  of  1948,  so  long  as  the  AppeUant  felt 
w  doctmients  ftimisbed  to  Sourwlne  were 
«  critical  importance  to  the  Subo<Mnmfttee's 
eonsideration  of  security  practlcea  in  the  De- 
PVtment  of  State. 


rarowos  wrrH  axspxcr  to  wHXTKxa  thx  two 

SntCHTTD  MEMORANDA  AND  INVKSTIGATIVI  RE- 
fOST  ARE    WITHIN   THX   SCOPK   OF   THX   PRXSI- 

Wtial  ootxcnvE 

1 J5"  7^*  Presidential  Directive  of  March  13, 
»«  U  set  forth  fuUy  in  the  record.  It  U  a 
n^  and  clear  statement  of  the  President 
WW  aU  reports,  records  and  files  relating  to 
us  Employee  Loyalty  Program  of  the  Exec- 
TOve  Branch  must  be  preserved  in  strict  con- 
M«»ce  in  order  to  ensure  the  efficient  and 
W  administration  of  that  program.  The  Dl- 
rjcuve  thereafter  prohibited  the  disclosure 
«  lafoimatlon  relating  to  the  loyalty  of 
SStalT",  °rP50«P«5«'«  employees  except  as 
"Vilred  in  the  efficient  conduct  of  busi- 
"?^It  appears  that  the  President  con- 
m-p^TV.  °^"«f    sufficienUy    serious    to 

"«*  his  personal  attention  since  he  then 
ZSr„^'  »ny  request  for  loyalty  infor- 
»«ion  Should  be  referrwl  to  him.  More  spe- 


cificaUy  the  Directive  requires  officers  and 
employees  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
government,  when  presented  with  a  sub- 
pena  request  or  demand  for  loyalty  infor- 
mation, to  two  actions:  (1)  respectfully  de- 
cline the  subpena,  request  or  demand,  citing 
the  Directive  as  authority,  and  (2)  refer  the 
subpena,  demand  or  request  to  the  Office  of 
the  President  for  such  response  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine  to  l>e  in  the  public  in- 
terest in  the  particular  case.  Finally  the 
President  directed  that  there  should  be  no 
relaxation  of  this  nUe  without  Ills  express 
authority.  This  DlrecUve  remains  In  fuU 
force  today,  tlirough  and  into  tbe  admini- 
stration of  four  Presidents. 

26.  On  March  28,  1952,  the  then  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  sought  the  guidance 
of  the  President  with  respect  to  requests 
from  meml>ers  of  a  Senate  Appropriations 
subcommittee  for  detailed  Information  on 
the  administration  of  the  Department  of 
State's  loyalty-security  program.  The  then 
President  Truman  responded  to  the  Secre- 
tary's request  in  a  letter  dated  AprU  3,  1952. 
In  his  letter,  the  President  summarized  the 
categories  of  information  sought  by  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee,  as  foUows: 

"1.  The  complete  files  in  specified  loy- 
alty-security cases,  detailed  information  oon- 
cemlng  the  suljetance  of  Investigative  re- 
ports In  certain  additional  cases,  and  the 
procedural  steps  and  actions  taken  in  the 
handling  of  various  individual  cases. 

"2.  The  names  of  aU  present  and  former 
State  Department  employees  who  have  been 
Investigated  under  the  Federal  Employees 
Loyalty  Program  or  the  Department's  securi- 
ty program,  together  with  the  statxis  or  the 
di^Kisition  of  their  respective  cases. 

"3.  The  names  of  aU  employees  who  re- 
signed or  retired  from  the  Department  whUe 
under  investigation  or  during  processing  of 
their  loyalty-security  cases. 

"4.  The  names  of  State  Department  officers 
who  sat  as  members  of  the  Loyalty  Security 
Board  on  a  particular  case,  and  the  way  each 
officer  voted." 

The  President  advised  Secretary  Acheson 
that  most  of  the  information  desired  by  the 
sutx^immittee  feU  within  Ills  Directive  of 
March  13,  1948.  The  President  also  sUted  that 
the  information  sought  by  the  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee  could  not  be  considered 
solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  alone.  The  in  tercets  of  the 
entire  Executive  Branch  and  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Loyalty  Program 
was  deemed  to  be  paramount.  The  Presi- 
dent then  advUed  the  Secretary  not  to  fur- 
nish the  information  requested  by  the  bu1>- 
committee,  "for  to  do  so  would  be  clearly 
contrary  to  the  pul>Iic  interest". 

27.  The  question  presented  here  is  whether 
the  two  memoranda  and  Investigative  re- 
port come  within  the  scope  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Directive  of  March  13,  1948.  In  making 
this  determination,  I  considered  also  the 
amplifying  remarks  of  the  President  in  his 
letter  of  AprU  3,  1952  to  Secretary  Acheson. 

28.  The  AppelUnt's  view  of  this  question 
is  that  none  of  the  papers  fall  witiiin  the 
purview  of  the  Presidential  Directive.  The 
AppeUant  states  that  most,  if  not  aU,  of  the 
Information  in  the  two  memoranda  is  pubUc 
knowledge  and  in  the  pubUc  domain.  With 
respect  to  the  investigative  report,  ttie  Ap- 
pellant states  it  is  a  highly  favorable  report 
and  contains  no  derogatory  information 

29.  The  import  of  the  Presidential  Direc- 
tive of  March  13,  1048  and  Presidential  lettM 
of  AprU  3,  1952  extends  to  aU  loyalty  infor- 
mation, investigative  reports,  names  of  em- 
ployees investigated  under  the  program  and 
procedural  steps  taken  in  the  handling  of 
individual  cases. 

30.  I  find  that  the  two  memcM-anda  fur- 
nished by  the  AppeUant  to  Mr.  Sourwlne 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  Presidential 
Directive  of  March  13,  1948.  Both  memoranda 
disclose  the  names  of  persons  undergoing 
security  clearance  procedures.  State  Depart- 
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ment  Exhibit  7  shows  unresolved  derogmtory 
information  of  two  persons  and  the  need  for 
further  investigation  of  theee  persons.  Rec- 
ommendations for  further  seciirity  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  three  other  individuals 
named  in  the  memorandum  also  appear 
State  Department  Exhibit  8  shows  that  full 
security  clearances  were  issued  for  two  per- 
sons named  in  State  Department  Exhibit  7 
and  that  a  third  clearance  would  be  issued 
shortly.  The  disclosure  of  the  names  and  the 
specific  steps  l>eing  Uken  in  connection  with 
the  security  processing  of  the  persons  named 
m  the  memoranda  are  matters  which  are 
protiibited  from  disclosure  by  the  Presiden- 
tial Directive. 

31.  The  report  on  the  background  investi- 
gation of  the  prospective  employee  named  in 
State  Department  Exhibit  9  is  clearly  an  in- 
vestigative report  witiiln  the  terms  of  the 
Presidential  Directive. 

FINDINGS  OF  FACT  WITH  XXSPXCT  TO  EXTXNUAT- 
ING  CIBCT7M8TANCES  IN  KmOATION  OF  THE 
CHASGXS 

32.  In  defense  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  the  AppeUant  states  that  there 
was,  and  liad  l)een,  for  a  period  of  time,  a 
well-organized  conspiracy  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  led  by  the  Appellant's  su- 
periors to  oust  him  from  the  Department. 
The  Appellant  has  characterized  this  con- 
spiracy as  a  design  to  "get  rid  of  Oiepka". 
AppeUant  states  further  that  the  cliargea 
herein  are  a  part  of  that  design. 

33.  I  consider  tills  defense  in  three  ways, 
first,  that  the  charges  herein  are  a  part 
of  the  conspiracy;  second,  tiHat  the  tOleged 
conspiracy  gives  rise  to  exteniiatlng  drcum- 
etances  compelling  the  AppeUant  to  deliver 
the  two  memoranda  and  inveatigative  report 
to  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee: and,  third,  the  state  of  AppeUant's 
mind,  in  beUevlng  that  a  conspiracy  existed 

34.  With  respect  to  the  allegation  that  the 
charges  herein  are  a  part  of  conspiracy,  I  refer 
to  my  previous  findings  of  fact  as  to  the 
deUvery  of  the  papers  to  the  euboommittee'e 
chief  counsel.  I  found  there  that  these  papera 
were  transmitted  to  the  chief  counsel  as  part 
of  Appellant's  means  to  show  that  his 
superior,  ReUly,  had  not  testified  truthfuUy 
before  the  subcommittee.  On  August  12  1963 
the  AppeUant  was  asked  whether  thwe  was' 
any  reason  wby,  aU  tbe  exhibits  to  his 
memorandum  (including  the  papers  speci- 
fied in  the  cliarges)  should  not  go  into  the 
subcommittee  reoord.  The  AppeUant  re- 
sponded that  "Based  on  my  knowledge  o*  the 
contradictions  of  Mr.  RelUy  in  his  testimony 
I  feel  that  I  am  entitled  to  submit  that  ma- 
terial for  the  reoMxl."  I  find  nothing  in  the 
record  to  indicate  that  tlie  Api>ellant  was 
induced  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  to  deUver  the  papers  to  the  sub- 
committee. This  was  a  voluntary  act  by  the 
AppeUant  for  the  reasons  tbat  AppeUant 
stated  as  quoted  above.  I  find,  therefore 
tliat  the  charges  herein  are  not  part  of  an 
unlawful  con^iracy  to  oust  the  AppeUant 
from  his  position  in  the  Department. 

35.  The  second  part  of  the  defense  of  con- 
spiracy relates  to  the  consideration  of  an 
alleged  conspiracy  in  mitigation  of  the 
charges.  In  presenting  his  defense,  the  Ap- 
peUant related  a  series  of  events  in  chrono- 
logical order  in  suK>ort  there<rf.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  separate,  each  of  Che  precise 
events  reUed  upon  to  show  a  conspiracy 
from  actions  taken  in  particular  security 
clearances,  investigations  and  other  activi- 
ties within  the  Office  of  Security  as  related 
by  the  AppeUant.  The  AppeUant  concedes 
tliat,  standing  alone,  none  of  the  events 
relied  upon,  would  be  conclusive.  The  Ap- 
pellant states,  however,  that  considered  to- 
gether, these  events  estabUah  a  pattern 
fairly  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  a  con- 
spiracy existed  to  oust  the  AppeUant  from 
the  Department.  I  list  here,  in  aummary  man- 
ner, and  with  a  consideration  of  tbe  entire 
record,  Um  principal  events  which  I  dlacmi 
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tbe  Appellant  Is  relying  upon  to  tbaw  tbe 
ndstenoe  of  a  ooospineT: 

(1)  The  request.  In  October,  19W,  by  llr. 
JobB  W.  Bane*.  Jr.,  then  Admlsictrator  of 
tbe  BQT«aii  of  Seciirity  and  Oananlar  ASalrs, 
and  bj  Mr.  WHUaln  O.  Boawdl,  Director  of 
tbe  Office  o{  Security,  for  tbe  Appellant  to 
undertake  a  epedal  project  entailing  tbe 
updating  of  tbe  personnel  security  flies  of 
State  Departntent  personnel.  Wben  assigned 
to  tbla  task,  Mr.  Boswell  requested  tbe  Ap- 
pellant to  reUnqulab  bis  position  as  Deputy 
Director  of  tbe  Office  of  Security  In  order  tbat 
Appellant  might  devote  full  time  to  tbe 

projects  ^ 

(2)  The  Appellant's  participation  In  an 
Investigation  of  a  leak  of  Information  to  the 
Kennedy  Campaign  Headquarters  from  tbe 
State  D^>artment  and  Involving  tbe  "Sprague 
Committee^"  report  on  United  Btotea  pres- 
tige abroad. 

(8)  Appellant's  participation  In  a  meeting 
In  December.  19«0,  with  Secrrtary  of  State- 
deolgnate  I>ean  Rusk  and  Attomey-Oeneral- 
deatgnate  Robert  Kennedy  Involving  the  re- 
quirements ct  the  Department's  security 
cOce  with  respect  to  the  Investigation,  eval- 
uation and  clearance  of  presidential  ap- 
pomtees  to  tbe  State  Department.  Tbe  Ap- 
pellant's recommendation  against  tbe  vise  of 
emergency  clearance  authority  and  etrlct  ad- 
herenee  to  requirements  of  pre-appolntment 
InveaUgatkms  ai^>ears  here  as  an  inference 
Of  oonfllet  With  the  views  of  Mr.  Rusk  and 
Mr.  Kennedy.  AddltloiuJly,  Mr.  Kennedy's 
alleged  comment  with  respect  to  Air  Force 
Sectirlty  peisoonel  and  Mr.  Kennedy's  de- 
meancx'  toward  tbe  appellant  at  this  meeting 
Is  suggested  as  evidence  of  personnel  an- 
tagOBlan  toward  the  Appellant,  and  in  the 
picture  u  a  whole,  evidence  of  a  part  of  tbe 
conspiracy. 

(4)  In  September,  1080,  tbe  aastgnment  by 
Mr.  BcaweU  of  an  indlvldiial  to  ttie  Division 
Of  Bvaluatlons  as  deputy  chief.  This  Individ- 
ual Is  alleged  to  have  failed  to  report  a  long 
sertes  at  seeartty  violations  at  a  foreign  post. 
Mr.  Boswdl'i  oreirullng  of  the  Appellant's 
(and  another's)  objections,  of  the  assign- 
ment cd  tbla  person  to  Appellant's  ofllce  is 
tne  Bignlflcant  factor  bera. 

(6)  Appellant's  participation  in  the  secu- 
rity examinatloh  of  tbe  case  of  William  A. 
Wieland  and  recommesdatiCHis  made  in  this 
case,  as  well  as  Appellant's  refusal  to  follow 
oral  Instructions  for  tbe  lastiance  of  a  secu- 
rity clearance. 

(6)  Tlie  reduction  In  force  within  the  Of- 
fice of  Security  in  late  1961  and  early  1963 
whereby  the  position  ctf  Deputy  Director  of 
the  OfBce  of  Security  was  abolished.  Ap- 
pellant occupied  this  position  at  tbe  time. 
Appellant  waa  subsequently  assigned  to  his 
present  position. 

(7)  i^^>eUanfs  consideration  and  recom- 
mendations in  the  case  of  John  L.  Toppmg 
wherein  Appellant  pointed  out  that  the  De- 
partment's investigation  was  inept  and 
where  Topping  was  subsequently  cleared  for 
appointment  as  United  States  Representa- 
tive to  the  Council  of  the  American  States. 

(8)  "nie  Appellant's  reconunendatlon  In 
February,  1963,  that  the  Wieland  case  be 
reopened  in  the  light  of  new  evidence  de- 
xtioped  by  tbe  Appellant.  Mr.  Boswell,  ac- 
cording to  Appellant,  Ignored  the  recom- 
mendation. 

(9)  The  disclosure  by  the  Appellant  to 
itr.  Boswell  of  back-dating  of  security 
waivers. 

(10)  The  deletion  by  ICr.  Boewell  from  a 
siunmary  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
ot  the  details  of  a  family  fight  Involving  a 
prospective  presidential  appointee.  This  Is 
said  to  have  been  In  violation  of  tbe  pro- 
fessional duties  ot  evaluators  and  caused 
trouble  and  confusion  among  Appellant's 
staff  who  had  been  instructed  to  report  all 
information  to  management  officials. 

(11)  The  tranaferral  In  April,  1063,  from 
ttie  Appellant's  Divlaloti.  the  function  of  re- 


ceiving, reviewing,  evaluating  and  dissemi- 
nating mteligence  infonnatlon  received  from 
other  government  agencies. 

(12)  The  app>ointakent  of  John  F.  Bellly 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  to  head  the 
Office  of .  Security,  In  ApvU  1062,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Andrew  Oehmann, 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  then  Attorney 
General  RoHot  F.  Kennedy.  Tbe  inference 
here  Is  that  the  Attorney  General  engineered 
RelUy's  appointment  to  the  Department  to 
complete  the  conspiracy.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's distaste  for  the  Appellant's  views,  as 
noted  previously  in  the  December  1960  meet- 
ing, is  cited  as  tbe  motivating  factor. 

(13)  The  hert  slgnlflctmt  event  Is  the  se- 
lection of  the  Appellant,  in  May  1062,  to  at- 
tend tbe  National  War  College  In  Augtist  1963 
for  a  course  of  studies  lasting  ten  months. 
Bellly  transmitted  the  notice  of  selection  to 
the  Appellant  soon  after  Reilly  assumed  of- 
fice. This  Is  regarded  by  tbe  Appellant  as  a 
prompt  takftig  up  of  tbe  conspiracy.  Later, 
Rellly  told  Api>eUant  that  the  Appellant's 
ixisltlon  would  be  Oiled  In  behind  Appellant 
and  that  Retlly  bad  no  plan  to  return  Appel- 
lant to  the  tersonnel  security  field. 

(14)  The  I  assignment  In  June  1903,  by 
Rellly  of  Frederick  Traband,  as  deputy  to 
Appellant  ^thout  consultation  with  the 
Appellant,  "the  Appellant  was  of  the  view 
tbat  Traband  was  not  qualified  by  experience 
to  mi  that  position. 

36.  I  agref  with  the  Appellant,  tbat  none 
at  the  evenita  mentioned  hereinbefore,  nor 
any  of  tbe  many  other  events  related  by  the 
Aiq>ellant,  taken  by  tbemselves,  show  tlie 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  oust  blm  from 
bis  poeition  In  tbe  Depcutment  of  State.  Upon 
a  full  consl<|eTaUon  of  tbe  record  I  find,  that 
taken  as  a  Whole,  the  events  do  not  dJaclomt 
such  a  con^lracy. 

37.  Most  of  the  events  relate  to  manage- 
ment actions  wblcb  appear  reaaonaUe  on  tbe 
face  of  tbe  facts  of  each  event.  Something 
more  Is  needed  in  the  way  of  evidence  to  tie 
In  all  the  eijents  as  part  of  a  conspiracy.  Re- 
liance on  a  fair  inference  la  Issufllclent  to 

tie  these  events  together. 

38.  (A)  For  example,  tbe  Appellant's  feel- 
ing of  antagonism  toward  blm  by  Attorney 
General-Designate  Kennedy,  as  well  as  an 
alleged  comment  by  Mr.  Kennedy  on  tbe 
judgment  of  other  perMns  Is  no  evidence  of 
a  conspiracy. 

(B)  Tbe  evldenoe  tn  this  record  with  r»- 
q>eot  to  Appellant's  appointment  to  the  Na- 
tional War  College  raises  no  Inference  of 
eoosplracy.  This  is  an  Incident  described  by 
the  Appellant  aa  one  of  Reflly's  prompt  moves 
to  oust  the  Appellant.  An  inconsistency  ap- 
pears In  the  evidence  here.  The  memorandum 
which  the  Appellant  furnished  to  Mr.  Sour- 
wine  and  miade  a  ptu^  of  the  subcommittee's 
reoord  relates  this  Incident  as  a  teetlmoolal 
to  the  Appellant's  good  work  p>erformance. 
Tbe  statem4nte  made  by  Mr.  Herman  Pollack 
and  lit.  Gen.  Francis  H.  Orlswold,  Command- 
ant of  the  BTatlonal  War  College  at  the  time. 
In  high  praise  of  the  Appellant  were  referred 
to  in  Appellant's  memorandum  ae  well  as  In 
tbe  bearing  before  me.  The  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Pollack  dlscloees  tbe  reason  tor  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Otepka  at  a  later  date.  Mr. 
Pollack  advised  one  of  Appellant's  superiors 
tbat  tbe  personnel  office  bad  completed  the 
selection  of  Foreign  Service  Officers  for  ad- 
vanced tralhlng  but  had  not  yet  completed 
the  selectloti  of  Civil  Service  Officers  for  the 
program.  IQ  the  hearing  before  me,  the  Ap- 
pellant dejirecated  the  need  t<x  more  ad- 
vanced tralhing  for  hhnself  as  a  career  secu- 
rity officer.  In  the  Appellant's  memorandum 
delivered  to  Mr.  Sourwine,  Appellant  charged 
Reilly  with  the  view  that  Appellant's  ad- 
vanced training  might  make  the  Appellant  a 
contender  against  others  and  poeelbly  Rellly 
himself,  for  a  high  ranking  job  in  the  security 
office.  No  suggestion  was  made  In  the  mem- 
orandum tl^at  Appellant's  selection  was  tied 
to  a  oonsp^acy.  I  cannot  reed  a  fair  Infer- 
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eztoe  Into  this  {Uicldent  tbaX  it  was  a  part  of 
a  eoosplracy  td  oust  the  Appellant. 

(C)  Tlie  ap|x>lntment  of  Bellly,  from  a 
poslUan  wltbla  the  Department  of  Justice,  to 
the  Department  Is  viewed  by  tbe  Appellant 
as  a  oozi^)<ra<)orlal  act,  particularly  in  tbe 
U^t  Qt  the  fact  tbat  Rellly  was  recommended 
fcr  the  position  by  Andrew  Oehmann,  an 
Kxeeutlve  Assistant  to  the  .  then  Attorney 
Oeceral  Boberfc  F.  Kennedy.  The  Appellant, 
during  cross-examination,  oonoeded  that 
Bellly  was  one]  of  tbe  best  qualified  beads  of 
the  Departmeut's  eecm^ty  office.  In  his  testi- 
mony in  this  bearing,  Bellly  denied  tbat  he 
talked  to  Oobmann,  or  to  anybody  else  at  tbe 
Deptu  tment  of  Justloe,  about  the  Appellant. 
I  have  also  ocosldered  and  reviewed  carefully 
that  portion  of  tbe  transcript  In  this  case 
relating  to  Beltiys  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee, Mri  Bourwlne'8  comments  on  tbat 
testimony,  and  the  position  of  both  pertlei 
as  to  the  effect  of  tbat  testimony.  On  bal- 
ance, I  cannot  make  a  fair  inference  that  the 
appotntmei^  tt  a  qualified  person  to  tbe  De- 
partment was  a  conspiratorial  act. 

39.  With  respect  to  the  third  way  In  which 
I  considered  the  conspiracy  defense,  I  find 
that  Appellant  dM  not  deliver  tbe  papers 
spedfled  in  the  charges  to  on  the  grounda 
that  a  consplr^y  existed  against  him.  I  refer 
to  my  previous  findings  herein  where  I  found 
tbat  the  papers  were  delivered  to  Mr.  Sour- 
wine  to  show  that  Rellly  was  untruthful  la 
his  testimony  before  the  suboommlttee. 
Nothing  In  Ai^llant's  memorandum  of  com- 
ments on  RelQy's  testimony  shows  that  Ap- 
pellant felt  a  conspiracy  was  In  existence  to 
oust  blm  from  the  D()>artment. 

40.  In  view  of  my  finding  that  there  was 
no  conspiracy  within  the  Department  of 
State  to  oust  ttie  Appellant  from  the  Depart- 
ment, I  find  that  the  high  offlcee  of  tbe  De- 
partment. Including  that  of  the  Secretary  at 
State,  were  op^n  to  tbe  Appellant  wbereln  he 
could  advise  iboee  officers  of  tbe  problemi, 
and  more  particularly,  those  offices  were  open 
to  him  for  consultation  as  to  whether  the 
papers  spedflM  in  tbe  cbargee  should  be 
made  availabl^  to  the  Senate  suboommlttee. 

VTNDINCS  AS  TO  WidJlHEK  TBX  dXCTTMSTANCB 
OF  Tax  CASS  AND  FDJEUTT  TO  APPEXLAMT'I 
OATH  BX40T^ED  TBX  DELIVZBT  Or  THE  SPSC- 
imO  PAPn^  TO  THX  SXNATK  SUBCOMUmn 

41.  I  have  previously  discussed  and  made 
findings  of  fact  with  respect  to  how  the 
papers  specified  in  the  charges  were  delivered 
to  the  Senate  Subooounlttee  and  refer  further 
to  those  findings.  I  consider  here  tbe  Ap- 
pellant's defease  that  he  was  required  by  hit 
oath  to  teU  title  fuU  truth,  including  the  dis- 
closure of  tta  papers  in  support  of  hii 
testimony. 

42.  The  Cope  of  Ethics  for  Government 
Service,  86tb  j  Congress,  1st  Session,  House 
Document  No<*  103,  passed  by  the  Congress  o( 
the  United  Stfites  on  July  11,  1958,  states,  tn 
part:  I 

"Any  person  in  government  service  should: 

"I.  Put  loywty  to  the  highest  moral  prin- 
ciples and  to  country  above  loyalty  to  per- 
sons, party,  or  Government  department. 

"I.  Uphold  tihe  Constitution,  laws  and  legal 
regulations  ot  the  United  States  and  of  all 
governments  ihereln  and  never  be  a  party  to 
their  evasion.!.  .  ." 

I  consider  the  Presidential  Directive  of 
Mandi  13,  1948.  as  a  positive  regulation  for 
the  conduct  Of  Executive  Branch  i>ersonnd 
in  tbe  admlnlltratlon  of  the  employee  loyalty 
program.  The  Directive  Is  reasonable  enough, 
setting  forth  a  procedure  whereby  loyalty- 
security  Information  can  be  made  available 
to  the  Congress.  I  hnd  that  the  Appellant,  u 
an  employee  of  the  Executive  Branch,  li 
bound  to  the  proper  Implementation  of  the 
PreeidentUl  Dlrectve.  The  Code  of  Ethics  for 
those  in  Government  Service  requires  ad- 
herence to  a  proper  regulation  and  requires 
further,  that  ino  government  employee  be  » 
party  to  the  evasion  of  a  legal  regulation.  lb» 
Appellant  luui  requested  a  consideration  of 
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all  the  drcumstancee  of  this  case  which  be 
states  permit  him  to  apply  a  different  rule.  I 
have  so  examined  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  and  find  no  reason  to  evade  the 
application  of  the  foregoing  rxile. 

nm>ING8  AS  TO  WUXltUB  THX  APPCLX.AMT'S 
CONDUCT-  FALLS  BELOW  THI  BTANDAIU)  AN» 
PATTERN  ALLKGED  TO  RAVX  BEEN  BSTABLISHED 
AND   APPROVED   BT  THI  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

43.  The  Ai^>ellant  has  Introduced  mto  the 
reowd,  information  with  respect  to  many  m- 
stances  wherein  he  believes  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  condoned  misconduct  moral  or 
otherwlsfe,  and  breaches  of  regulations.  In 
hlB  brief,  tbe  Appellant  summarlzee  some  18 
eases  of  this  type.  Tbe  Appellant  urges  tbat 
these  caaee  show  tbat  tbe  Department  has 
established  no  standards  by  which  he  may  be 
judged.  Further,  the  Appellant  testlfled  that 
In  determining  his  course  of  conduct  in  de- 
Uverlng  the  H>«clfled  papers  to  the  Senate 
suboommlttee,  he  had  these  cases  in  mind. 

44.  Each  of  the  charges  is  stated  by  the 
Department  to  be  conduct  unbecoming  an 
officer  of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
jtandard  of  conduct  which  I  find  applicable 
is  the  standard  in  the  Code  of  Ethics  fOT  those 
persons  in  Govenmient  service,  as  set  forth 
previously  in  paragraph  42.  The  standard  is 
that  a  person  in  the  Oovemment  service  is  to 
uphold  tbe  Constitution,  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  tbe  United  States  .  .  .  and  never  be 
a  party  to  tbe  evasion  of  these  laws  and 
replatloas.  This  standard  of  conduct  Is  sim- 
ple, clear  and  concise.  It  applies  clearly  to  the 
conduct  of  tbe  Appellant  in  this  case. 

46.  All  of  tbe  testimony  offered  by  tbe  Ap- 
pellant relating  to  eighteen  or  more  situa- 
tions whereto  the  Department  Is  alleged  to 
have  condoned  misconduct  or  breaches  of 
regulations  is  Immaterial  to  the  factual  find- 
ings in  the  Appellant's  appeal.  I  believe  that 
If  deemed  to  be  material.  I  would  bave  to 
reoelve  and  consider  all  evidence  tn  each  case 
dted  by  the  Appellant  and  rendera  decision 
In  each  such  case.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
law  requires  such  action,  since,  even  if  an- 
other's mleoonduct  is  proved  beyond  doubt, 
the  Appellant  cannot  rely  on  another's  mis- 
ooDduct  as  authority  for  his  own  acUons. 

4«.  On  the  otber  band,  the  information 
•uhmltted  by  the  Appellant  In  this  regard, 
may.  I  believe,  be  considered  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  other  person  deciding  this  appeal 
with  respect  to  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
dismissal  from  the  Department  U  the  appro- 
priate action  to  l>e  taken  in  this  case. 

47.  I  find,  therefore,  that  a  breach  of  the 
Code  of  Ethics  for  those  in  Oovemment  U  a 
proper  standard  by  which  the  Department 
may  Judge  that  the  Appellant's  conduct  con- 
stituted conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

APPucABn.rrr  of  s  trsc  ss3(d> 

48.  The  parties  have  agreed  that  the  ques- 
«on  of  whether  5  USC  662(d)  aUowed  the 
pliant  to  deUver  the  specified  papers  to 
the  Senate  subcommittee  without  regard  to 
the  Presidential  Directive  of  March  13  1948 
to  a  legal  issue  to  be  decided  by  the  authority 
aetfgnated  to  decide  this  appeal.  For  this 
•••son,  I  make  no  findings  on  this  Issue 

Date:  December  6,  1967. 

Edward  A.  Dragon. 

Hearing  Ogicer. 


tlon"  runs  In  the  Morgan  family.  Capt. 
William  Keys,  nephew  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  PennsylTanla 
and  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Cwnmittee,  was  recently  awarded  his 
third  major  medal  for  bravery  while 
serving  with  the  9th  Marines  In  Vietnam. 
Captain  Keys  was  presented  the  Navy 
Cross  on  December  5  in  a  ceremony  at 
Marine  Headquarters,  Quantlco.  Cap- 
tain Keys  previously  received  the  Silver 
Star  and  the  Bronze  Star  medals  while 
serving  as  commanding  officer  of  D  Com- 
pany, 1st  Battalion,  9th  Marines,  3d  Ma- 
rine Division  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. '^Speaker,  Captain  Keys'  citation 
for  his  most  recent  citation,  the  Navy 
Cross,  contains  this  language: 

The  company  command  post  received 
heavy  automatic  weapons  and  mortar  fire 
from  tbe  rear.  Realizing  that  bis  rifle  pla- 
toons were  heavily  engaged,  Captain  Keys 
organized  his  command  group  into  an  as- 
sault element  and  led  them  against  the  en- 
emy .  .  .  personally  leading  hU  small  group 
against  a  numerically  superior  force,  be  suc- 
ceeded in  completely  overrunlng  tbe  North 
Vietnamese,  personally  killing  sU  and  de- 
stroying a  machine  gun  position. 

The  citation  for  his  Silver  Star  reads 
In  part: 

When  the  lead  pUtoon  was  tempararlly 
baited,  he  unhesitatingly  and  fearlessly  led 
the  assault  on  the  enemy  positions.  Shouting 
encouragement  to  his  men.  Captain  Keys 
heroically  closed  with  the  enemy  in  hand  to 
hand  combat  in  the  dense  underbrush  and 
personally  killed  four  of  them. 


CtpL  William  Keys  Presented  Navy  Cross 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OF   NEW   J^UET 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

Ji':  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  "con- 
Wicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity  In  ac- 


Capt.  WllUam  Morgan  Keys  was  com- 
missioned a  second  Ueutenant  after  his 
graduation  from  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1960.  He  had  previously  attended  East 
Bethlehem  High  School.  This  is  the  same 
high  school  his  uncle  attended.  His  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Keys  Uve  "in 
Frederlcktown,  Pa. 

Mr.  Spealter.  Captain  Keys  Is  a  ma- 
rine's marine.  He  exemplifies  the  courage 
the  determination,  and  the  patriotism 
that  has  been  the  heart  of  the  Marine 
Corps  since  1775. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  Captain  Keys  was 
serving  his  country  In  Vietnam,  his  imcle 
Congressman  Thomas  Morgan,  has  beeri 
serving  with  no  less  courage  here  in  the 
Congress  to  bring  that  conflict  to  an  hon- 
orable end  and  to  set  this  country  on  a 
course  of  compwisslon  for  our  less  devel- 
oped brothers,  a  course  which  we  aU 
hope  will  bring  the  world  to  a  lasting  and 
stable  peace. 

Captain  Keys  deserves  our  special 
thanks  and  gratitude  for  his  sacrifices 
and  courageous  service  to  this  Nation. 
"Doc "  Morgan,  as  always,  deserves  our 
respect,  admiration,  and  appreciation  for 
his  efforts  and  leadership  in  bringing  a 
sense  of  balance  and  compassion  to  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  the 
citations  Capt.  William  Morgan  Keys  has 
been  awarded  for  the  Navy  Cross,  the 
Silver  Star,  and  the  Bronze  Star. 

The  President  of  the  umted  States  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Navy  Cross  to  Cap- 
toln  V?llllam  M.  Keyes.  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  for  service  as  set  forth  In  the  follow- 
ing citation:  "For  extraordinary  heroism  as 
Commanding  Officer,  Company  D.  First  Bat- 
talion, Nmth  Marines,  while  engaged  in  ac- 
tion against  elements  of  tbe  North  Vietnam- 
see  Army  and  insurgent  Communist  (Viet 
Cong)   forces  during  Operation  Prarle  H  In 
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the  Cam  Lo  district  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam on  2  March  1967.  While  on  a  search  and 
destroy  mission.  Captain  Keys'  company 
made  contact  wltb  a  large  enemy  force  esti- 
mated to  be  two  companies  m  strength.  Dur- 
ing this  contact,  the  company  command  post 
group  received  heavy  automatic  weapons 
and  mortar  fire  from  the  rear.  Realizing  that 
his  rifle  platoons  were  heavily  engaged.  Cap- 
tain Keys  organized  bis  command  group  into 
an  assault  element  and  led  them  against  the 
enemy,  who  were  firing  into  bis  position.  Per- 
sonally leading  hU  small  group  against  a 
nimierically  superior  force,  he  succeeded  in 
completely  overrunmng  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese, personally  killing  six.  and  destroying  a 
machine  gun  poeition.  Immediately  following 
this  fire  fight  he  rushed  to  the  rear  of  his 
center  platoon  where  he  could  best  direct 
the  deployment  of  his  company.  During  tbe 
next  four  hours  bis  company  repelled  attack 
after  attack  by  a  determined  enemy.  This  pe- 
riod found  Captain  Keys  along  tbe  entire 
line  of  bis  comptany,  shouting  encoiirage- 
ment,  shifting  forces  to  meet  each  new  at- 
tack, and  successfully  dlrecUng  all  aspects 
of  bis  company's  firepower  and  supporting 
arms.  Following  the  enemy's  last  attack.  Cap- 
tain Keys  Immediately  reorganized  his  com- 
pany and  attacked  the  enemy  before  they 
could  withdraw  to  a  safe  area.  While  com- 
pletely overrunmng  the  enemy  camp,  his 
company  succeeded  in  killing  183  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  and  capturing  eight  prison- 
ers and  nearly  200  weapons.  Realizing  that 
the  surviving  enemy  would  attempt  to  cir- 
cumvent bis  comt>any  during  tbe  oncoming 
darkness  and  escape  to  the  north.  Captain 
Keys  placed  his  company  in  a  blocking  posi- 
tion, thereby  forcing  the  enemy  to  withdraw 
into  a  prearranged  zone  where  they  were 
pounded  by  air  and  artillery  resulting  In  44 
more  enemy  kuied.  As  a  result  of  bis  profee- 
sional  skill  and  stirring  exan^>le,  tbe  enemy 
forces  m  bis  area  of  operations  were  cwn- 
pletely  routed.  By  his  daring  performance 
and  loyal  devotion  to  duty  in  the  face  of 

great  personal  risk.  Captam  Keys  reflected 
great  credit  up>on  himself  and  the  Marine 
Corps  and  upheld  the  blgbeet  traditions  of 
tbe  United  States  Naval  Service." 

Por  the  President: 

Paul  R.  IcitAms, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  tbe  name  of  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States,  the  Commanding  General ,  Fleet  Ma- 
rine Force,  Pacific  takes  pleasure  in  present- 
ing the  Bronze  Star  Medal  to  Captain  Wil- 
liam  Morgan  Keys.  United  States  Uariaa 
Corps,  for  service  as  set  forth  In  the  followlnc 
citation :  " 

"For    moltorlous    so-vloe    In    conneciton 
with  operations  against  the  enemy   in  the 
RepubUc  of  Vietnam  while  serving  as  a  Com- 
pany Commander  and  subeequently  as  Bat- 
talion Operations  Officer  with  the  First  Bat- 
taUon,   Ninth   Marines,   Third   Marine  Divi- 
sion   from    12    May    1066    to    9    May    1967 
Throughout  this  period,  Captam  Keys  con- 
sistently performed  his  demanding  duties  in 
an  exemplary  manner.  Exhibiting  exceptional 
abilities  as  an  effective  small  unit  leader,  he 
skUlfully   led  bis   company  through   Opera- 
tions   Wilcox,    Deckhouse    V,    Chinook    and 
Prairie  II.  HIb  ability  to  maintain  high  morale 
and  to  instill  In  his  men  an  aggressive  fight- 
ing spirit  was  Instrumental  In  his  company 
distinguishing    itself    as    an    effective    and 
highly  professional  combat  unit.  As  Battalion 
Operations  Officer,  his  sound  tactical  Judg- 
ment and  mUltary  skUl   during   Operations 
Prairie  m  and  Prairie  IV  were  largely  re- 
sponsible   for    the    noteworthy    aooompllsh- 
mente  of  the  battaUon.  Although  his  dally 
activities  exposed  Captain  Keys  to  the  con- 
stant  threat  of  enemy  mines,  mortar  and 
automatic  weapons  fire,  his  disregard  for  per- 
sonal safety  and  coxu-age  \uider  flre  were  an 
InsplraUon  to  aU  who  observed  blm.  Captain 
Keys'  military  competence.  Inspiring  letuler- 
shlp  and  selfless  devotion  to  duty  through- 
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out  oontzlbatad  ■tgnlftontly  te  tba  maoota- 
pUabment  of  tHa  onlVa  "''*"*'~'  mad  irara  m 
keeping  wttli  tba  tilgbast  tradltloDft  oC  tbe 
Marliie  Corp*  uul  of  t^  Untted  SUtes  Havml 
Service." 

Captain  Keys  la  anthorlBed  to  -wear  tbe 
Combat  '"V". 
For  tbe  Preetdent: 

V.  H.  Kbttlak, 
Lieutenant  Gmeral,  UJS.  Marine  Corps, 
Commanding. 
( Temporary  citation . ) 

In  tbe  name  of  tbe  President  of  tbe  United 
States,  the  Ocwcunandlng  Oeneral,  Fleet  >Ia- 
rlne  Force,  Pacific  takes  pleasure  in  present- 
ing tbe  SUver  Star  Medal  to  Captain  WUllam 
Morgan  Keys,  Urlted  States  Marine  Corps, 
for  serrlce  aa  set  fortb  In  tbe  following 
citation: 

"For  oonsplcuoua  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
in  action  while  serving  as  Commanding  Of- 
floer  ot  Company  D,  First  Battalion,  Ninth 
Marines,  Third  Marine  Division  In  connec- 
tion with  operations  against  the  enemy  In 
tbe  Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  5  March  1967, 
while  participating  in  Operation  Prairie  II  In 
tbe  Olo  T.inhi  District,  Captain  Keys'  com- 
pany came  under  Intense  enemy  small  arms, 
mortar  and  rocket  flre  while  moving  through 
a  narrow  valley.  Rushing  to  a  vantage  point. 
Captain  Keys  Immediately  and  aggressively 
directed  all  available  fire  on  tbe  enemy  force. 
When  the  lead  platoon  was  temporarily 
baited,  he  imbesltatlngly  and  fearlessly  led 
the  assault  on  the  enemy  positions.  Shouting 
encouragement  to  his  men.  Captain  Keys 
heroically  closed  with  the  enemy  in  hand  to 
band  combat  In  tbe  dense  underbriisb  and 
personally  killed  four  of  them.  Despite  the 
danger  of  mines  and  the  Increasingly  heavy 
enemy  flre,  be  was  constantly  at  the  heaviest 
point  o<  contact,  personally  directing  his 
\inlt.  As  a  result  of  Captain  Keys'  superior 
leadership  and  exemplary  aggressiveness,  tbe 
company  accounted  for  more  than  seventy 
enemy  killed  and  the  remainder  of  the  force, 
estimated  to  be  over  a  company,  Aed  In  panic 
and  confusion,  abandoning  their  equipment 
and  elgbty-four  weapons.  His  outstanding 
professionalism  and  bold  Initiative  were  an 
Inspiration  to  all  wbo  served  with  blm  and 
coDftzlboted  immeasurably  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  unit's  mission.  By  his  In- 
spiring leadership,  uncommon  courage  and 
btiIIVmmi  devotion  to  duty  In  tbe  face  of  ex- 
txeme  danger.  Captain  Keys  upheld  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Service." 
For  tbe  President: 

V.  H.  Kbulak, 
Lieutenant  General,  V.S.  Marine  Corpa, 
Commanding. 
(Temporary  citation.) 


laslitate  for  Urban  DeTelopment 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TKXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Bflr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 4  President  Lyndoa  B.  Johnson 
asked  six  well-known  Americans  to  be- 
gin the  process  of  setting  up  an  Insti- 
tute for  Urban  Development — an  inde- 
pendent, nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tion. 

It  has  been  charged  that  this  step  was 
taken  only  as  a  result  of  last  siunmer's 
riots  and  out  of  dissatisfaction  with 
HUD'S  handling  of  urban  problems. 
Those  who  make  such  charges  have  not 


wramhwd  ttie  record.  The  Institute  for 
Urban  Development  Is  the  next  logical 
step  In  a  progression  begun  t^  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  message  on  Urban  and  Rural 
Poverty  last  April  and  It  hu  been  and 
will  be  intimately  associated  with  the 
Department. 

In  his  message  the  President  gave  spe- 
cial emphasis  to  the  ne^  "to  build  a 
basic  foundation  of  urbuv  knowledge." 
He  requested  a  $20  million  research 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  called  upon 
the  Secretafry  "to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment ot  an  Institute  for  Urban  De- 
velopment, as  a  separate  and  distinct  or- 
ganization.' ' 

He  said: 

Such  an  (rganlzatlon  would  look  beyond 
Immediate  >robIema  and  Immediate  con- 
cerns to  fijture  urban  requirements,  and 
engage  in  basic  Inquiries  as  to  how  they  may 
be  satisfied. 

The  Institute  Is  now  coming  into  ex- 
istence. Though  it  will  be  an  independent 
organization,  it  will  work  closely  with  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. The  Institute's  initial  capital 
will  come  from  HUD  research  funds  and 
it  will  receive  day-to-day  guidance  from 
and  perforin  research  tasks  for  the  De- 
partment. "I^ie  relationship  will  be  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  existing  between 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Rand 
Corp.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  charge  that 
the  existenjce  of  the  Rand  organization 
implies  tha  inability  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  protect  our  national  se- 
curity.       1 

Indeed,  ft  is  the  success  of  the  Rand- 
Defense  re  ationship  in  problem  solving 
activity  thi  X  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Instlti  te.  There  are  a  number  of 
urban  stu(les  centers  at  universities  but 
their  primary  concern  has  been  basic  re- 
search. The  Institute  for  Urban  Develop- 
ment will  combine  research  with  the 
solving  of  specific  problems  posed  by  the 
Department's  daily  activities. 

As  an  independent  organization,  the 
Institute  f^T  Urban  Development  will  be 
able  to  de^jelop  a  capacity  for  analyzing 
urban  problems  in  relation  to  Federal 
and  local  Efforts  to  solve  them  and  for 
ranking  priorities  of  need,  effectiveness 
and  investment. 

It  will  conduct  long-range  studies  In 
order  to  gpither  data  on  all  aspects  of 
urban  problems. 

The  Institute  will  gather  representa- 
tives of  vfirious  disciplines,  pool  their 
knowledge'  and  share  their  various  in- 
sights,      i 

Last,  th4  Institute  will  provide  an  In- 
dependent, objective  base  for  the  review 
and  evaluation  of  existing  and  proposed 
programs. 

It  is  true  that  many  Americans,  many 
Members  Of  Congress,  were  unaware  of 
this  Nation's  pressing  urban  problems 
imtil  the  (ilvll  disturbances  of  last  sum- 
mer. Many  continue  to  be  unwilling  to 
recognize  the  basic  problems  that  caused 
these  disturbances  or  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  overcome  them.  But  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  totally 
committed  to  rebuilding  America's  cities 
and  the  sl|attered  lives  of  those  who  live 
in  the  urban  ghettos.  Tbe  Institute  for 
Urban  De4^ek>pment  Is  simply  osne  new 
tool  In  his  all-out  attadL  on  human 
misery. 


December  27,  1967 

StatfmcBl  of  Hal  Witt 


£XTEN2(ION  OP  REMARKS 


HON. 


or 


DON  EDWARDS 


or  CAuronnA 


IN  THE  HOXJbE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FridajL  December  15, 1967 

Mr.  EDWArdS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  November  17,  1967, 1  asked 
that  a  statement  by  Mr.  Hal  Witt,  of  the 
United  Planning  Organization  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  be  inserted  in  the  Cok- 
CRESSioNAL  RECORD.  Unfortunately,  this 
statement  wajs  not  reprinted  along  with 
the  other  materials.  Mr.  Witt  herein  an- 
swers unsuF|>ortabIe  and  scandulous 
charges  made  in  the  House  of  Represm- 
tatives  that  implied  Communist  connec- 
tions and  motivations.  Mr.  Witt  fully  de- 
serves a  hearing  in  this  matter  and  I  in- 
clude his  statement  now  in  the  Record: 
Statement  or  Hal  Wrrr,  Deputy  Executiti 

DtsxcToa,  UarrxD  Planning  Obcanizatiok, 

NovEMBES  14k  i967 

Mr.  Broyhlll's  charges  about  me  are  dis- 
graceful. Irresponsible  and  lontrue. 

He  mentions  seven  things.  He  says  I  am 
a  "frequent  attendant,  if  not  a  member,  of 
the  Washington  American  Forum."  I  hare 
never  heard  of  the  Washington  American 
Forum.  I  am  [not  a  member,  frequent  at- 
tender  or  any  Other  kind  of  attender  of  It. 

He  sajrs  I  a(n  "on  the  Washington  Area 
CSommlttee  to  ajbollsh  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Coinmlttee."  While  I  have  heard 
of  that  Ckunmntee,  I  am  not  a  member  of  It, 
"on"  it,  or  connected  with  it  in  any  way. 

He  says  my  n^une  is  "on  tbe  mailing  list  of 
tbe  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee".  About 
eight  years  ago,  while  the  United  States  still 
maintained  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba 
and  the  BUbJett  of  developments  there  was 
a  matter  for  great  public  discussion,  I  read 
an  ad  In  tbe  Yiew  York  Times,  signed  by  a 
nimiber  of  ptomlnent  writers  and  artists, 
offering  to  supply  information  relative  to 
United  States  policy  towards  Cuba.  I  believe 
that  I  answerod  that  ad  and  may  have  been 
placed  on  sonaebody's  mailing  list.  I  have  re- 
ceived no  material  from  tbe  group  for  yean, 
as  fax  as  I  know. 

\b.  Broyhlll,  says  that  I  am  "on  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  SANE".  I  am  not.  Several  years 
ago  I  was  on  tbe  Executive  Board  of  tlie 
Washington  Committee  of  a  Sane  Nuclear 
PoUcy.  I  consider  SANE  to  be  a  valuable 
organization  ^nd  have  no  hesitation  to  be 
associated  wltfb  It,  aa  are  members  of  Con- 
gress and  many  prominent  Americans. 

Mr.  Broyhlll  states  that  when  charged  with 
disorderly  oodduct  in  1960,  I  chose  as  my 
attorney  a  laiiryer  who  also  represented  the 
Communist  Party.  I  was.  In  fact,  arrested 
In  1960  whUe  I  was  walking  on  a  peaceful 
picket  line  in  support  of  civil  rights  workers 
In  the  South,  t  was  represented  by  a  brilliant 
and  capable  pittoraej.  I  consider  It  to  be 
reprehensible  I  and  un-American  to  attack  a 
person  on  the  ibasls  of  other  clients  whom  his 
attorney  may  represent.  It  Is  almost  as  dis- 
graceful as  tb#  pracUce  of  attacking  attorneys 
on  tbe  basis  <^  the  cUents  they  represent. 

Mr.  Broyhlll  says  tliat  "according  to  Infor- 
mation from !  FBI  files.  Mr.  Witt  has  close 
and  frequent  association  with  many  known 
Oommunlat  Party  members"  and  "financial 
backers  of  the  Ccmjnunlst  Party."  I  ha" 
no  idea  what  Mr.  Broyhlll  U  talking  about 
1  have  no  access  to  FBI  files.  I  am  not  now 
»  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  I  have 
never  been  s  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  I  am]  opposed  to  the  Oommunlit 
Party. 

FlnaUy,  Mii  BroybUl  says  that  I  »»  »* 
•on  of  my  laitber.  In  that,  he  is  o^™^' 
was  my  Imprieslon,  however,  that  the  buii- 
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_.  J  of  vlBlttng  tb«  aUeged  sins  of  the  father 
upon  tbe  son  went  out  of  style  many  years 
igo. 

Mr.  BroyblU  suggests  that  there  is  a  "very 
real  question"  ae.  to  my  loyalty.  I  am  not 
surprised  that  be  makes  such  a  statement 
when  be  is  clothed  with  Congreaeloiua  im- 
munity. I  can  only  question  his  loyalty  to 
everything  America  stands  for,  tf  be  can 
make  charges  reckless,  as  baseless,  and  as 
foolish  as  these. 

I  think  it  is  an  indication  of  the  des- 
perate straits  In  which  the  opponents  of  the 
antl-jKJverty  program  find  themselves  that 
they  must  resort  to  this  disgraceful  be- 
tavlor.  The  need  to  build  a  strong  and 
effective  anti-poverty  program  is  a  basic  need 
of  our  country  today. 


Dr.  Levi,  President-Desicnate  of  Univer- 
iit7  of  Chica|:o,  Gires  Views  on  Place 
of  Universities  ia  Ow  Society 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiNois 
ni  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15. 1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  excerpts  from  an 
article  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of 
NoTanber  16,  1967,  following  this  pref- 
ace: 

(Vorer.—Next  faU  the  University  of  Chicago 
wtU  have  a  new  president — George  W.  Beadle 
vUl  retire  and  leadership  o/  the  renoumed 
emUer  of  learning  will  pass  to  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Levi,  presently  the  university's  provost. 
Speaking  to  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  board  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  earlier  this  month. 
Dr.  Levi  offered  a  perspective  on  universities 
in  general — and  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
particular— that  eloquently  reaffirmed  the 
ipteial  character  of  his  school.  This  article 
laOapted  from  that  address.) 

COMKITMXMT    TO    REASON 

(By  Edward  H.Levi) 

Tte  University  of  Chicago  Is  heavily  re- 
•eareh  oriented  because  the  essential  purpose 
troni  the  start  has  been  to  discover  what  we 
can  of  the  nature  of  man  and  bis  universe 

A  great  deal  of  the  research  has  been 
trivial.  Some  of  It,  as  for  example  tbe  creation 
ot  tbe  first  self-siistalning  Suclear  pUe,  has 
been  frightening.  A  large  part — witness  the 
Jjork  of  Dr.  Charles  B.  Huggln*— has  been 
llfewving.  Much  of  it  has  rediscovered  for 
wr  own  time  the  conditions  of  older  cultures 
»nd  given  us  a  greater  awareness  of  our  own. 

To  the  work  of  the  scholars  of  our  univer- 
my  we  owe  a  considerable  amount  of  man- 
kMJ  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  matter, 
»e  Earth,  the  planets  and  the  stars,  and 
mwh  of  what  we  know,  although  we  know 
wo  ittue,  about  the  forces  within  our  society 
-?H  r^  ^^^'^  ^"'■'^  "1  Viib&n  sociology,  tbe 
wwely  known  Chicago  school  in  economics. 
M«  Chicago  school  in  literary  criticism,  the 
l^i^al  work  in  the  learning  process  Itself 
Me  Ulustratlons  from  the  humamues  and  the 
•ocUl  sciences. 

iJ^fJ'^F'}^**  °^  research  has  been  a  dec- 
mff^f  ?  '""^"^  ^°  **»*  PO""  °f  tbe  indlvld- 
MJ  nund.  It  carried  with  it  a  profound 
^^T.°\  *^'  importance  of  freedom  for 
»«niind  to  inquire,  to  know,  to  speak. 

T«r^  ST*  ^^°  °^^'  qualities  of  the  unl- 
ItoSf  L  ^i?.  •  .^^  university  conceives  of 
St  rSf  .^''^*^'*  *°  "^«  PO''«  °*  the  Intel- 
It  .hSrt.^'^^*''*  '»  *o  "»•  ^ay  °f  reason. 
•Uads,  as  Robert  M.  Hutchlns   said,   in 


perpetual  agreement  with  Oaztllnal  Newman 
that  the  object  of  a  university  Is  IntellsctuaO. 
not  moral. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  adherence  to  reason, 
tbe  self-crltlotsm  and  dlsoipane  which  «Jii. 
inipoees,  does  not  Itself  partake — Indeed  it 
requires — the  hlgbeet  morality. 

Second,  it  must  be  admitted  tbe  university 
has  a  mixture  of  traits,  lovely  and  unlovely, 
arising  out  of  the  sense  of  Its  own  Importance 
and  of  its  uniqueness.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
free-swinging  entbuslafim  of  tbe  BUddle 
West— a  response  to  those  who  ttooxight  this 
was  an  unlikely  place  for  a  university.  Per- 
haps this  arises  because  the  university  knows 
tliat  its  reason  for  existence  is  to  be  a  model 
of  excellence.  Perhaps  it  arises  out  of  the 
confidence  that  those  who  founded  tbe  uni- 
versity bad  In  tbe  overwhelming  Importance 
of  knowledge. 

However  objectionable  these  traits  at  times 
may  be.  they  have  given  the  xmlversltles  Its 
wiUlngness  to  Innovate,  to  stand  alone,  and 
to  endure. 

There  Is  a  problem  of  endurance.  The  uni- 
versity and  its  friends  struggled  greatly  S(x 
ite  existence. 

In  each  generation,  and  in  fact  more  fre- 
quently, the  imlverslty  lias  had  to  l>e  re- 
founded  both  In  terms  of  financial  resources 
and  its  abiUty  to  pass  the  tests  of  character, 
wm,  and  abUity.  Its  dedication  to  freedom  of 
thought  at  times  has  been  costly.  Its  insist- 
ence on  the  basic  purposes  of  tWs  kind  of  a 
university  often  has  been  unpopular.  In  our 
own  time  it  waged  a  fight  for  Its  existence, 
stirviving  tbe  blight  of  the  clUes  from  which 
others  bad  fied.  recreating  a  conununity  into 
a  cultural  civic  asset. 

At  all  times,  whatever  the  other  distrac- 
tions might  be.  it  has  had  to  meet  the  test  of 
the  reality  of  Its  commitments  to  intellectual 
integrity  smd  ability — commitments  which 
welcome   no   compromise. 

Our  imlversity  must  meet  the  tests  Im- 
posed by  the  modem  condition.  Our  society 
Is  flooded  with  communications.  The  accept- 
ance of  myths  and  aphorisms  is  not  a  new 
phenomenon,  of  course.  But  the  Increase  in 
tbe  printed  work,  the  rise  in  Uteracy,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  means  of  communication 
aU  give  rise  to  new  burdens  as  weU  as  op- 
portunities. 

•  •  •  •  « 
Popular      discussion      has      never      been 

enough,  and  it  Is  tragic  for  a  society  if  that 
Is  all  tbe  dlscxisslon  there  Is. 

Rational  discussion  itself  Is  suspect.  Our 
society  is  fascinated  with  the  manipulative 
techniques  of  persuasion,  coercion  and  power. 
The  sense  of  injustice,  whlcb  all  must  prize, 
is  subject  to  manipulation. 

Tbe  devastating  reality  and  complexity  of 
the  problems  to  be  faced,  the  imattalnablllty 
of  goals,  and,  tragically,  even  progress  made 
— all  feed  the  sense  of  InJusUce.  The  solu- 
tions call  for  the  highest  Intellectual  powers 
of  man.  but  the  excitement  of  victories,  the 
frustrations  of  defeat,  the  comradeship  of  be- 
longing, question  these  powers.  The  concept 
of  reason  Itself  appears  as  an  artificial  at- 
tempt to  separate  Intellectual  powers  from 
the  frustrations,  emotions  and  accidents 
which  cause  events;  tbe  concept  of  reason  is 
viewed  as  facade  to  prevent  change. 

•  •  •  •  , 
Artists  and  writers  have  helped  stamp  upon 

our  age  the  self-concepUon  of  mankind 
caught  In  a  machine.  This  stems  from  a 
somewhat  older  tradition  in  American  life. 
Steam  and  paper  money  were  once  the  sym- 
bols of  oppression.  The  impUcatlon  Is  that- 
man'B  powers  will  cease  to  be  personal  and 
choice  will  be  gone. 

We  have  a  tradition  also  of  reciting  how 
the  wonders  of  science  have  accelerated,  as 
indeed  they  have,  with  the  ImpUcatlon  that 
in  a  few  years,  if  not  now,  life  wUl  be  auto- 
matic and  predetermined.  Tbe  computer 
revolution  is  Joined  with  older  populist  no- 
tions   giving    rise    to    new    symbols,    vastly 
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helped  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  tbe  Social  Security  number. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  a  recent  speech,  the  cotnmlasioner  ot 
education  demanded  that  American  univer- 
sities must  be  more  tb&n  centers  of  learning 
and  enUghtenment  and  more  than  centers  of 
research.  They  must  become  port  of  the  ac- 
tion, he  said,  turning  "all  their  resources  and 
facilities  to  the  problem  of  tbe  survival  of 
the  communities  of  mankind — ^whetber  tbe 
community  embraces  a  particular  localized 
area  or  a  state  or  whether  it  encompasses 
the  nation  as  a  whole  or  is  worldwide." 

"The  university  can  and  must  become  a 
catalyst,"  he  declared,  "an  Integral  element, 
with  government  and  industry,  in  tbe  battle 
few  survival  of  the  cities." 

He  mentioned  the  University  of  Chicago. 
"Like  the  University  of  Chicago,"  he  said 
"encircled  by  increasingly  decayed  neighbor- 
hoods plagued  with  crime.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  filth,  we  must  Join  In  a  concerted 
effort  to  rehablUtate  oiu-  neighbors."  He  spoke 
of  the  universities  being  great  resources  for 
these  social  purposes  and  ruggeeted  that  If 
the  universities  remain  unlnvolved,  they 
could  not  expect  the  populace  to  give  them 
support  and  freedom. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  position  has  been  taken  more  than 
once  that  the  purpose  of  a  university  is  to 
be  In  effect  a  launching  pad  for  a  variety 
of  political  movements. 

Of  course  the  American  cam^pus  cannot 
and  should  not  be  isolated  from  the  kind  of 
talk  endemic  to  American  public  life. 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, in  a  rip-roaring  speecb  in  Berkeley, 
recenUy  told  the  students  "We  get  upset 
about  foiu'-lettffl-  words  on  sex,  but  we  dont 
worry  about  four-lettw  words  on  bate,  bomb, 
kill,  malm  and  guns." 

It  Is  perhi^js  unfair  to  treat  these  remarks. 
Intended  to  be  a  call  for  social  commitment, 
as  arising  from  a  recognition  that  there  are 
quite  a  lot  of  young  people  who  are  or  will 
become  voters.  But  the  temptation  to  view 
students  as  an  interesting  resource  is  great. 
Tbe  resp>onse  of  universities  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  our  era  must  take  into  account 
the  purposes  of  universities  and  the  kinds 
of  contributions  they  can  make.  Universities 
are  among  the  important  institutions  in  our 
society,  but  there  are  other  important  in- 
stitutions. 

•  •  •  •  » 

There  are,  of  course,  many  different  kinds 
of  institutions  which  are  called  universities. 
These  differ  enormously  in  size,'  quality  and 
purpose.  Tbls  is  trxie  among  ooUeges  as  weU. 
Unfortunately  there  are  great  pressures  upon 
all  educational  institutions  to  be  the  same, 
and  to  some  extent  it  has  become  a  point 
of  honor  to  pretend  to  be  the  same. 

Instead  we  should  be  exploring  the  wisdom 
of  explicit  recognition  of  the  different  gocOs 
to  be  served,  the  kinds  of  individuality  to  be 
fostered. 

There  is,  for  example,  an  Important  place 
for  the  vocational  Institution  beyond  high 
school.  Vocational  institutions  ought  to  be 
further  developed.  If  they  are  an  essentia! 
gateway  to  the  work  of  modern  life,  they 
should  be  available  to  all. 

There  is  an  important  place  for  the  liberal 
arts  college  separate  from  a  university. 

There  is  even  an  important  place  for  the 
college  which  regards  itself  as  the  succesagr 
of  the  Utopian  community — an  amalgainof 
social  thought,  work  and  rest  camp,  and 
community  living. 

There  are  similar  differences  among  the 
graduate  and  professional  schools.  Not  all 
medical  schools,  law  schools,  business  schools, 
divinity  schools  should  be  the  same.  Dif- 
ferent types  of  Institutions  are  deprived  of 
their  individuality  and  erf  the  achievement 
which  is  possible  and  appropriate  for  them 
by  confusion  in  goals  and  tbe  tendency  to 
conform. 
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Moreover,  while  youth  haa  to  he  wasted  on 
the  young.  It  la  a  great  error  to  think  of  edu- 
cation aa  limited  by  age.  The  academy'a 
search  for  knowledge  and  the  understand- 
ing of  culture  abould  be  avallahle  to  all  agea 
and  Is  not  to  be  oonfused  with  tne  problem 
of  fln'^'"g  a  happy  home  for  the  Inbetween 
years. 

The  University  of  Chicago  began  with  and 
has  achieved  for  ItseLT  a  unique  combination. 
Its  emphasis  on  research  Is  paramount.  It  In- 
cludes within  research  the  vmders  landing  of 
our  own  and  other  cultures  and  the  appreci- 
ation of  the  works  of  the  mind.  It  includes 
the  search  for  knowledge  so  basic  as  to  vastly 
change  man's  powers  and  comprehension. 
And  this  is  not  Jvist  the  gocJ  but  In  fact 
the  achievement. 

Whatever  the  strains.  It  believes  that  re- 
search and  teaching  are  closely  related. 

Research  Itself — the  restructuring  of  sub- 
ject matter,  the  revelation  of  Insights,  new 
and  old — can  be  the  highest  form  of  teach- 
ing. The  obligation  which  the  university  has 
asBiuned  is  not  only  to  give  the  Individual 
q:xholar  the  freedom  and  intellectual  environ- 
ment required  for  research  but  to  undertake 
to  transmit  the  qualities  and  understanding 
of  research  Into  all  of  Its  teaching. 

The  work  In  the  undergraduate  college 
proceeds  with  the  strength  of  the  universi- 
ty's search  for  knowledge.  The  recent  reor- 
ganization of  the  college  Into  collegiate  di- 
visions i>aralleling  and  closely  tied  to  the 
graduate  areas  reflects  this  strength  and  this 
Obligation.  The  professional  schools  were 
created  for  the  very  purpose  of  relating  re- 
search and  the  responsibilities  of  skill  and 
understanding  to  the  strategic  problem  areas 
of  our  society. 

The  result  has  given  the  university  a  spe- 
cial position  in  the  whole  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

It  is  not  accidental  that  more  students 
ftom  the  college  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
go  on  to  do  effective  graduate  work  than 
from  any  similar  Institution,  that  so  many 
of  the  problems  of  our  society  have  been 
strategically  identified  and  worked  upon  in 
a  professional  way  at  this  university,  and 
that  the  whole  of  higher  education  has  been 
greatly  lnfluenc«d  by  the  Innovation,  re- 
search and  Instruction  of  this  place. 

If  this  appears  as  a  paean  of  praise,  let  us 
admit  at  once  there  are  limitations. 

The  University  of  Chicago  does  not  exist 
to  develop  manpower  resources  for  the 
Weston  project.  It  does  not  exist  to  Increafe 
the  earning  power  of  Its  students.  It  does  not 
exist  to  train  the  many  technicians  needed 
for  our  society,  nor  to  develop  inventions 
important  for  Industry. 

While  It  la  and  should  be  a  good  neighbor. 
It  does  not  exist  to  be  a  redevelopment 
agency  for  the  South  Side  of  Chicago. 

Its  primary  piupoee  is  not  to  be  a  college 
where  stxidents  can  find  themselves  free  of 
the  pressure  of  the  discipline  of  learning. 

It  does  not  exist  to  be  a  series  of  experi- 
mental political  and  social  communities,  um' 
Is  Its  institutional  piirpose  to  be  fotind  In  the 
leadership  by  it  of  new  liberal  ot  conserva- 
tive causes. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone  thinks  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  as  carrying  on 
the  New  England  {.rofessor's  Imaginary  de- 
bauch for  Its  alumni. 

Many  of  these  pxirposes  may  be  primary 
for  many  types  of  educational  institutions, 
and  happily  there  are  many.  However  valu- 
able they  may  be  for  some  institutions,  these 
piirposes  are  not  primary  and  some  of  them 
are  not  appropriate  for  the  University  oif  Chi- 
cago. And  while  its  faculty  and  students 
will  individually  respond  to  a  variety  of  po- 
litical and  social  oommitments,  the  purpose 
of  the  university  continues  to  be  Intellec- 
ttial.  not  moral. 

Perhaps,  then,  one  should  ask  "What  is  the 
service  of  this  university?" 


The  ans^rer  la  traditional  and  old-fash- 
ioned. Its  freatest  service  Is  In  Its  commit- 
ment to  reason,  in  Its  search  for  basic  knowl- 
edge, in  its  mission  to  preserve  and  to  give 
continuity  to  the  values  of  mankind's  nuiny 
cultures.  In  a  time  when  the  Intellectual 
values  are  denigrated,  this  service  was  never 
more  requited. 

•        I    •  •  •  • 

The  university's  role  is  not  based  upon  a 
conception'  of  neutrality  or  Indifference  to 
society's  pfoblems.  but  an  approach  to  the 
problems  through  the  only  strength  which  a 
hniverslty  1b  entitled  to  assert. 

It  la  a  oftnservatlve  role  because  It  values 
cultures  a£d  Ideas,  and  reaffirms  the  basic 
conunltmeat  to  reason. 

It  is  revolutionary  because  of  Its  compul- 
sion to  discover  and  to  know. 

It  Is  moaest  because  it  recognizes  the  diffi- 
culties arejgreat  and  the  standards  demand- 
ing. 

The  assertion  and  existence  of  these  values 
within  thai  university  has  given  the  institu- 
tion a  considerable  amount  of  freedom  and 
a  certain  nlaglc  of  wholeness. 

One  does  not  direct  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago to  the  kinds  of  inquiry  It  should  pursue, 
or  the  point  of  view  its  professors  should 
have.  I  assume  there  has  been  no  point  of 
time  wheii  some  professor's  views  were  not 
irritating  tto  some  segment  of  the  conununlty. 
In  a  da  r  when  It  Is  demanded  by  some 
groups  thi  t  the  university  as  an  institution 
take  an  o9cial  position  on  social  or  political 
action,  or  '  close  Its  campus  to  those  whose 
presence  carries  an  unacceptable  symbol,  this 
insistence  Tipon  freedom  within  the  unlver-  - 
slty  may  appear  either  as  outmoded  or  as  a 
test  of  whether  the  university  really  has 
meant  wh4t  It  has  always  said. 

I  think  kre  have  shown,  and  I  trust  we  will 
show,  thai  we  do  mean  this  commitment  to 
freedom — ^to  inquiry,  to  know,  and  to  speak. 
Por  those  Who  regret  this  conclusion,  and  be- 
lieve a  unlKrerslty  can  and  should  be  captured 
as  an  Insvniment  for  directed  social  change 
In  the  society,  there  Is  perhaps  this  compen- 
sation: T^e  world  of  learning  Is  much  too 
complicated  to  be  directed  In  this  way;  the 
results  woiild  be  disappointing  in  any  event. 
The  frefedom  of  the  university  and  its 
scholars  t  refuse  to  take  on  new  assign- 
ments is  eltremely  ImpOTtant. 

Universities  today  are  Involved  in  pressures 
and  temptations  to  resp6nd  to  calls  for  all 
kinds  of  8t>cial  engineering  and  management 
tasks.  Matty  of  these  requests  parallel  similar 
demands  for  instant  medical  cures  and  in- 
stant sclentiflc  discoveries.  Por  some  of  the 
tasks  whl«h  the  universities  would  be  given 
they  are  totally  unprepared;  neither  profes- 
sional skils  nor  scholarly  disciplines  have 
prepared  l^e  way. 

Instltu^ons  which  are  In  fact  barely  capa- 
ble of  running  themselves  are  now  scrambling 
for  the  opportunity  to  tell  others  what  to  do. 
The  faic^lties  at  Chicago  have  been  selec- 
tive and  cireful  about  accepting  these  assign- 
ments. The  result  Is  they  have  been  able  to 
concentrate  on  research  and  demonstration 
projects  9t  far-reaching  significance. 
•        I      •  •  •  • 

What  li  at  stake  is  not  only  the  character 
of  American  unlversltlea,  but  the  very  quality 
of  American  life,  '^hat  Is  at  stake  also  Is 
our  ability  to  develop  the  knowledge  and 
skllla  toi  provide  the  answers  which  are 
sought.  Ipese  must  not  be  pretend  answers. 
I  have  Referred  to  the  sense  of  wholeness 
and  a  certain  quality  of  magic. 

I  recall  the  late  Leo  Szilard.  puckish  great 
scientist,    describing   the    uncertain    quality 

which  maide  for  a  great  laboratory.  He  could 
tell,  he  said,  all  the  danger  signals  that  In- 
dicated when  things  were  not  going  well.  But 
he  could  not  say  what  made  for  a  good  or 
great  lab<>titory.  He  only  knew,  he  said,  there 
was  a  sen^  of  wholeness  when  this  occurred. 
It  was,!  he  said,  in  the  most  matter  of 
fact  way,  a  kind  of  magic. 
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The  Univerflty  of  Chicago  in  all  probability 
ooTild  not  be  created  today.  The  task  would 
be  too  great  and  beyond  reach.  But  the  unl. 
versity  can  he  refounded  and  recreated  at 
is  the  necessity  for  all  institutions  if  thej 
are  to  endura. 

The  challenge  to  the  university  and  ita 
friends  is  to  (arry  forward  for  our  time  this 
extraordinary  tradition  and  instrument, 
which  began  lall  at  once,  assumed  a  unique 
combination  pf  research,  teaohlng  and  pro- 
fesslonal  traltiing  and  over  Its  history  hu 
departed  very  little  from  the  values  it  seeks. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  it  carries  also  that 
magical  sense  of  wholeness. 


First  Se^uon,  90di  Congres*:  An 
Appraisal 


HON. 


SPEECH 

OF 

JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  uicmoAM 


IN  THE  HC  USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedn^day,  December  13,  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
has  been  arduous.  Many  a  day's  proceed 
Ings  have 
hours  in 
business. 

For    the 
this  was  a 
our  resolv 


m  carried  into  darkness 
conduct  of  the  Nation's 


administration    Democrats, 
le  of  testing,  of  reaffirming 

to  improve  the  quality  ol 

American  Hfe.  This  was  a  session  marked 
by  less  action  than  the  previous  Con- 
gress; a  reOeat  of  the  89th  Congress  was 
an  impossibility. 

Mr.  SpeflKer,  when  the  House  Demo- 
cratic membership  sustained  a  loss  of  47 
seats  as  a  result  of  the  November  1966 
elections,  t^e  predictions  were  that  the 
"conservative  coalition"  would  resume 
control  in  |he  90th  Congress.  The  coali- 
tion is  defbied  as  the  Republicans  and 
southern  ahtiadministration  Democrats 
who  customarily  vote  against  the  admin- 
istration tid  House  Democratic  leader- 
ship position. 

In  some  Instances,  the  first  session  has 
shown  a  revival  of  the  coalition,  but  there 
is  a  difTerence :  In  earlier  days,  the  coali- 
tion was  characterized  by  its  outright  op- 
position to  isocially  important  legislation, 
usually  working  to  defeat  such  bills;  In 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  the 
coalition  has  worked  more  toward  a  dras- 
tic reshaping  of  legislation  on  the  books 
rather  than  toward  repeal. 

Where  the  coaUtion  used  to  be  op- 
posed to  Federal  aid  to  education,  it  now 
accepts  th0  need  for  such  aid,  but  at- 
tempts to  channel  it  by  less  effective 
means.  Fofnierly  opposed  to  the  Presi- 
dent's war|on  poverty,  the  coalition  now 
does  not  hesitate  to  recklessly  tamper 
with  antipt>verty  program  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  first  session  is  not 
distinguisitied  for  quantity  or  quality  of 
public  lawf  enacted.  Today,  the  number 
stfuids  at  Only  a  few  over  200.  By  con- 
trast, the  first  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress enacted  349  public  laws,  many  of 
them  breakthroughs  in  social  legisla- 
tion. 

The  89tl^  Congress  faced  many  ol  tne 
dilTerent  problems  of  our  society,  passed 
laws  to  aid  in  their  solution,  and  appro- 
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priated  the  necessary  funds.  Medicare, 
rent  supplements,  aid  to  education,  vot- 
ing rights,  immigration  reform,  aiid  for 
the  arts  smd  humanities,  and  highway 
beautification  are  a  few  of  the  major 
laws  enacted  in  the  89th  Congress.  They 
r^resent«d  only  a  beginning  of  the  Con- 
gress' efforts  to  help  solve  the  ills  of  our 
society. 

The  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
indicates  a  tendency  to  turn  away  from 
legislative  iimovation.  Most  of  the  major 
actions  in  1967  were  extensions  of  exist- 
ing laws. 

But  the  90th  Congress  does  hold  forth 
a  promise.  It  can  do  more.  During  the 
adjournment  period.  I  hope  om-  col- 
leagues hiave  the  opportunity  to  learn 
from  their  constituents  that  America's 
serious  domestic  problems  must  be  faced 
in  this  final  third  of  the  20th  century. 

When  the  Speaker's  gavel  falls  at  noon 
Monday.  January  15.  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Will  face  a  number  of  items  of  un- 
finished business.  In  this  category,  I  in- 
clude: 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act.  recommended  by  the  President  to 
deal  with  our  most  important  domestic 
problem. 

The  Civil  Rights  Protection  Act,  to  pro- 
vide penalties  fer  those  who  attempt  to 
Interfere  with  persons  In  the  exercise  of 
their  rights  of  voting,  Jury  service,  educa- 
tkKi.  and  the  like. 

Truth  in  lendhig,  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer who  borrows  money  by  requiring 
dtoclosure  of  interest  costs. 

A  code  of  standards  of  ofScial  conduct 
for  House  Members. 

Natural  resources  protection  bills  on 
wild  and  scenic  rivers,  oil  shale,  and  Na- 
thwal  Water  Commission. 

Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act,  to  prevent 
further  disasters  by  setting  standards  of 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  pipelines  and  gas  storage  areas. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act, 
to  broaden  Federal  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  States  and  communities  for  de- 
wloplng  rehabilitation  and  prevention 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  session  met  its 
WBponsibilities  to  our  fighting  men  in 
wtoam,  authorizing  and  funding  de- 
fense bills  and  supporting  the  President 
m  his  efforts  to  conclude  the  war  by 
nooorable  means.  The  Veterans'  Pension 
and  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  ex- 
tfflids  wartime  veterans'  benefits  to  those 
«J^g^ln^the    Armed    Forces    since 

Jir.  Speaker,  among  the  accomplish- 
fflMits  of  the  first  session  have  been  ex- 
^tons  of  many  good  programs.  Includ- 
SS^rl^*'*'",  °"  poverty,  Appalachian  re- 
tonal  development,  elementary  and  sec- 
JMJ^  education.  Teacher  Corps,  mental 
STi!?',!^*"^^  retardation,  partnership 
for  health,  vocational  rehabilitation  so- 
«lMcurlty.  and  air  pollution  control, 
^e  significant  new  law.  which  holds 
gmke  Of  upgrading  education  in  the 
Dttlted  States.  Is  the  PubUc  Broadcast- 

ffl«  Act  of  1967,  which  was  approved  de- 
we  strong  opposition  from  the  coall- 

A  vital  public  health  measure  was  the 
"«« Inspection  Act,  to  give  Federal  aid 
* «»»«»  In  upgrading  meat  Inspection 
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programs  to  a  level  at  least  equal  to  Fed- 
eral standards  and  to  allow  the  Federal 
Govenmient  to  impose  Federal  standards 
if  the  States  do  not  act  within  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  loss  of  a  soUd  work- 
ing majority  has  meant  that  our  victories 
for  the  American  citizen  come  harder. 
I  hope  the  second  session  discloses  a 
greater  awareness  of  responsibility  on 
Congress'  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  append  at  this  ix)int  a 

brief  summary  of  the  major  legislation 

enacted  in  the  first  session  by  category: 

Statos  of  Major  Legislation.  90rH 

Congress.  Fust  Session 

ACalCOLTTTKB 

Enacted 

Food  Stamp  Program— PX.  90-91  (S.  963; 
H.  Kept.  189) — ^Provides  2-year  extension  of 
food  stamp  program  by  authorizing  appro- 
priations of  $200  million  for  fiscal  1968  and 
S225  million  for  fiscal  1969. 

Passed  Senate  5/31;  passed  House  amended 
6/8;  sent  to  conference  6/16;  conference  re- 
port ad<9ted  by  House  and  Senate  9/19- 
signed  Into  law  9/27/67. 

Passed  Senate 

Rural  Planning  Districts  (8.  6M) — ^Au- 
thorizes establishment  of  central  planning 
agencies  within  multlcounty  rural  commu- 
nity development  districts  which  would  chart 
future  growth  of  region  In  such  areas  as 
public  services,  economic  and  cultural  de- 
velopment, and  labor  and  manpower  assut- 
ance.  Authorizes  federal  grants  of  up  to  75 
percent  of  professional  staff  cost  of  such 
planning  activities  if  federal  planning  grants 
were  not  otherwise  avaUable,  and  Incentive 
grants  of  up  to  10  percent  of  existing  federal 
grants  in  the  event  such  grante  were  avaU- 
able. 

Passed  Senate  5/9;  referred  to  House  Aeri- 
culture  Committee  5/10/67. 

Reported  in  House 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  '(H.R.  12066-  H 
Kept.  736)— Provides  additional  sources  of 
financing  for  rural  telephone  system  and  es- 
tablUhes  Rural  Telephone  Bank  and  niral 
telephone  account  (TlUe  n  of  H.R.  10190 
Which  was  denied  a  rule  lay  Rules  Commlt- 

,A^'^'****   ''**™   Agricultural    Committees 
10/6/67. 

CITIES 

Enacted 
D.C.  Government  Reorganization  (Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  3)— Reorganizes  DC 
government,  replacing  existing  three  D  c' 
Commissioners  with  single  Commissioner 
and  nine-member  city  council. 

H.  Res.  612,  disapproving  President's  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  3.  was  defeated  by 
House  8/9;  consequently  Plan  No.  3  auto- 
matically went  Into  effect  8/11/67 

Housing  Laws— P.L.  90-I9  (SJ.  Res  42)  — 
Updates  references  of  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development. 

Passed  Senate  2/20;  passed  House  6/15; 
signed  into  law  5/25/67. 

Reported  in  House 
Rat  Control  (HJi.  IIOOO;  H.  Rept  474)  — 
Provides  federal  flnancUl  assistance  to  help 
cities  and  communities  of  U.S.  develop  and 
carry  out  Intensive  local  programs  of  rat  con: 
trol  and  extermination. 

House  on  7/20  failed  to  approve  rule  (H 
Res^  749)  under  which  bill  could  be  oonsld- 
T,."1°''^*P  ^°'  ^^^^  Amendments 
now  Pi  70-174.  were  amended  on  the  floor 
of  toe  House  9/20  to  Include  provision  for 
f  iindlng  rat  control  programs. 

civil,    LIBEBTIES 

Enacted 
ClvU      Rights      Commission— PX.      90-108 
(HJl.  10806:  H.  Rept.  389) -Extends  life  of 
Civil   Rights   C<MnmlssIon   tot  addltlwial   6 


years,  and  provides  for  celling  on  authoriza- 
tion for  funds  for  Commission  of  •2,650,000 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1969  through  1973 

Passed  House  7/11;  passed  Senate  amended 
11/1;   sent  to  conference   11/31;    conference 
report  adopted  by  Senate  11/30  and  by  House 
12/5;  signed  Into  law  12/14/67. 
Passed  House 

Civil  Rights.  Penalties  for  Interference  with 
(HJi.  2516;  H.  Rept.  473)— Makes  It  a  fed- 
eral crime  to  Injure.  Intimidate  or  inter- 
fere with  persons  exercising  their  rights  In 
foUowlng  areas  of  activity:  voting,  public 
accommodations,  public  educaUon.  public 
services  and  facilities,  employment,  jury 
service,  use  of  common  carriers,  and  par- 
Uclpatlon  In  federaUy  assisted  prc^rams 

Passed  House  8/16;  reported  in  Senate 
11/2/67. 

CONGSXSSIONAL    KATTXIS 

Enacted 

Congressional    Districts.    Standards    for 

PL.  90-196  (HJi.  2275— Note:  HJl.  2506  the 
original  bUl,  passed  the  House  4/27,  passed 
the  Senate  amended  6/8,  and  was  'sent  to 
conference.  The  Senate  rejected  the  confer- 
ence  report  and  added  to  HJl.  2275.  origin- 
ally a  private  blU.  an  amendment  banning 
at-large  elections.)— Bans  at-large  elections 
in  au  sUtes  having  more  than  1  Represen- 
totlve.  exempting  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico 
from  this  ban  in  1968. 

Passed  Senate  11/8;  passed  House  amended 
11/28;  amendmenU  agreed  to  by  Senate 
11/30;  signed  Into  law  12/14/67. 

Ethics  Committee  in  House  (H  Res  418- 
H.  Rept.  178)— EsUblishes  in  House  of  Repl 
resentatlves  12-member.  bipartisan  Hoi^ 
ComnUttee  on  Standards  of  Offlclal  Conduct 

Passed  House  4/13;  no  Senate  action  re- 
quired;    members     of     committee     elected 

6/1/67. 

Passed  Senate 

Legislative  ReorganlzaUon  ,Act  of  1967  (S 
355)— Provides  for  changes  In  committee  pro- 
cedures, for  changes  in  certain  operations 
of  Congress  and  for  a  broader  application  of 
the  lobby  registration  law. 

Passed  Senate  3/7;  pending  In  House  Rules 
Committee. 

CONSERVATION 

Enacted 

Air  Quality  Act  of  1967— PX.  90-148  (8 
780;  H.  Rept.  728)— Authorizes  $428  3  mU- 
llon  for  federal  air  pollution  control  efforts 
m  fiscal  1968  through  1970.  with  $125  mlUlon 
earmarked  for  fiscal  1968  and  1969  research 
on  polluUon  caused  by  fuels  combustion 

Passed  Senate  7/18;  passed  House  amended  ' 
11/2;   sent  to  conference  11/13;   conference 
report  adopted  by  House  and  Senate  11/14- 
signed  Into  law  11/21/67. 

Passed  House  and  Senate 

National  Water  Com  mission  (8.  20;  H  Rept 
376)— Establishes  a  National  Wat^  Commis- 
sion to  review  U.S.  water  resources  programs 
and  requirements  and  to  suggest  solutions  to 
water  management  problems. 

n^H^  ^°*^  ^^^'-  P**»«<»  House  amended 

7/12/67. 

Passed  Senate 
Highway  Beautification   (S.  1467;   H    Rept 
713)— Authorizes  $85  mUUon  In  fiscal  1968 
to  continue  programs  established  by  High- 
way Beautification  Act  of  1966  (PX.  89-285) 

i>,t^*l  ^J"^^  ^^'^'-  'eport*!  'K>m  House 
PubUc  Works  Committee  9/27/67. 

National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivera  System 
(S.  119)— Establishes  National  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  authorizing  immediate 
Inclusion  hi  system  of  segments  of  nine 
rivers,  and  authorizing  study  of  28  other  river 
segments  for  possible  Inclusion. 

Passed  Senate  8/8;  referred  to  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  8/8/67. 
ooNsxnoau 
Enacted 

Flammable  Fabrics  Act  Amendments— PX. 
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90-189  (S.  1003;  H.  Rept.  972)— Amends  1953 
Act  to  extend  Its  provisions  to  all  Items  of 
wearing  apparel  and  to  household  furnish- 
ings; authorizes  Oommerce  Secretary  to  issue 
mandatory  flanunablllty  standards  tat  fab- 
rics, hats,  gloves  and  footwear;  provides  for 
research  and  developemnt  program  on  fabrics 
covered  by  bill;  establishes  9-member  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act;  and  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $1.6  mUlion  for  fiscal  1968  and  $2,250,000 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

Passed  Senate  7/27;  passed  Hoxise  amended 
11/27;  House  amendment  accepted  by  Sen- 
ate 12/1;  signed  into  law  12/14/67. 

Meat  Inspection  Act  Amendments — P.L. 
90-201  (H.R.  12144;  H.  Rept.  653)— Author- 
izes program  of  federal  assistance  to  states 
to  enable  them  to  upgrade  their  meat  in- 
spection programs  to  a  level  "at  least  equal" 
to  federal  Inspection,  directing  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  step  In  and  Impose  federal 
inspection  in  states  which  fall  to  adopt  ade- 
quate inspection  within  two  years,  and  per- 
mitting Secretary — if  state  officials  refuse 
to  act — to  assume  inspection  of  any  Intra- 
state plant  producing  dangerous  meat. 

Passed      House      10/31;      passed      Senate 
amended    11/28:    sent   to   conference   11/29; 
conference  report  adopted  by  Hovise  12/6  and 
by  Senate  13/6;  signed  Into  law  12/15/67. 
Paaaed  Senate 

Plre  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1967  (Hit. 
11284;  8.  1124;  H.  Rept.  622 ) -Authorizes 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  conduct 
studies  on  causes  of  fires  and  methods  of 
controlling  them,  public  education  programs 
on  fire  hazards  and  fire  safety  techniques, 
and  other  studies  Into  i»oblems  of  fire  re- 
search and  safety. 

H.R.  11284  reported  from  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  7/31;  S.  1124 
passed  Senate  8/16/67. 

National  Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1967 
(S.  1166)— Directs  Secretary  of  Department 
of  Transportation  to  establish — within  2 
yean  after  enitctment  of  bill — minimum  fed- 
eral safety  standards  for  800,000  mUes  of 
gas  pipelines  across  the  country. 

Passed  Senate  11/9;  referred  to  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
11/13/67. 

Truth-In-Lending  (8.  5;  H.R.  11001;  H. 
Rept.  1040) — Requires  th&t  consumers  who 
borrow  money  or  make  Installment  purchases 
be  Informed  of  true  cost  of  loan  or  credit. 

S.  5  passed  Senate  7/11;  HJt.  11001  re- 
ported from  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  12/13/67. 

CBIMZ    CONTSOL 

Passed  House 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1967  (H.R.  12120;  H.  Rept.  647) — Authorizes 
$25  million  In  direct  block  grants  to  states 
for  Juvenile  delinquency  control   programs. 

Passed  House  9/26;  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty  con- 
cliided  hearings  on  HJl.  12120  and  8.  1248, 
10/26/67. 

Law  Etef<xcement  and  Criminal  J\isUce  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967  (HJR.  S037;  H.  Rept. 
488) — Authorizes  $75  million  for  national 
program  to  stimulate  state  and  local  action 
and  spending  on  crime  prevention  and  con- 
trol— money  to  be  given  In  block  grants  to 
states. 

Passed  House  8/8/67. 

BCONOMT 

Enacted 
Antlpoverty  Program  Amendments  (S. 
2388;  H.  Rept.  866)  * — Extend  program  for  2 
years,  authorizes  appropriation  of  $1.98  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1968,  and  $2.18  billion  for  fiscal 
1969;  provides  for  participation  by  local 
elected  crfBdals  In  operation  of  commimlty 
action  agendee,  with  bypass  provisions  If 
local  govemm^ts  fall  to  perform;  limits 
OBO  supergrade  positions  to  1  per  100  em- 
ployees; limits  use  of  consultants  to  100  days 
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each  during  ft  single  year;  bans  political  ac- 
tivity by  antlpoverty  workers  during  working 
hours;  earmarks  $25  million  for  program  to 
feed  the  huagy;  and  provides  day-care  pro- 
gram for  working  mothers. 

Passed  Seiiite  10/5;  passed  House  amended 
11/15;  sent  to  conference  11/16;  conference 
report  adopts,  by  Senate  12/8  and  by  House 
12/11/67.       I 

Appalachl4  Amendments  and  Amendments 
to  Public  W<)rk8  and  Economic  Development 
Act— P.L.  90-103  (S.  602;  H.  Rept.  648)  — 
Appalachla  Amendments:  Authorize  $886.7 
minion  for  atl  programs,  including  $1.7  mil- 
lion for  administration  In  fiscal  1968-69,  $715 
million  for  liighways  In  fiscal  1968-71,  and 
$170  mlllloni  for  non-highway  programs  in 
fiscal  1968-6$;  and  authorize  Inclusion  of  24 
additional  cduntles  in  Appalachla  area.  Pub- 
lic Works  atid  Economic  Development  Act 
Amendments  authorize  $76  million  for  6 
regional  conimlsslons  established  by  Act  for 
fiscal  1968-ai. 

Passed  Sen  ate  4/27:  passed  House  amended 
9/14;  sent  o  conference  9/19;  conference 
report  adopt  id  by  House  9/28  and  by  Senate 
9/29;  signed'  into  law  10/11/67. 

Interest  Elquallzatlon  Tax  Extension  Act 
of  1967 — P.L.  90-69  (HJl.  6098;  H.  Rept.  68)  — 
Extends  Interest  Equalization  Tax  (lET)  for 
two  years  u»Ul  July  31,  1969;  requires  that 
American  sellers  of  foreign  securities  secure 
validation  certificates  of  their  payment  of 
tax;  makes  ^tber  changes  In  original  bill  in 
order  to  continue  U.S.  program  to  reduce 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Passed  Honse  3/15;  passed  Senate  amended 
7/26;  sent  lo  conference  7/26;  conference 
report  filed  T/27;  Senate  and  House  adopted 
conference  report  7/31;  signed  Into  law 
7/31/67.         I 

Investment  Tax  Credit,  RestOTation  of — 
P.L.  90-26  1h.R.  6950;  H.  Rept.  131) — ^Re- 
stores Invesvnent  credit  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation allowance  temporarily  suspended 
in  1966;  prohibits  appropriation  and  dis- 
bursement (<  funds  under  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campa]|;n  Pimd  Act  of  1966  \mtll  adop- 
tion by  lavif  of  guidelines  governing  their 
distribution;  and  prohibits  $1  Income  tax 
checkoff  system  established  by  law  In  1966 
from  going  into  effect  until  distribution 
guidelines  are  adopted. 

Passed  House  3/16;  passed  Senate  amended 
5/9;  sent  to  conference  5/11;  House  adc^ted 
conference  report  6/25;  Senate  adopted  con- 
ference report  6/31;  signed  Into  law  6/13/67. 

Public  D4>t  Limit — Pi.  90-3  (HJl.  4573; 
H.  Rept.  4)-t-Ralses  temporary  national  debt 
limit  from ,  $330  bUllon  to  $336  billion 
through  Jude  30,  1967  (end  of  fiscal  1967) . 

Passed  Hi>use  2/8;  passed  Senate  2/21; 
conference  feport  filed  2/23;  conference  re- 
port adopted  by  Senate  2/23  and  by  House 
3/1;  signed  into  law  3/2/67. 

Public  Debt  Llmlt-^»X.  90-3  (HJR.  10867; 
H.  Rept.  363)  — Raises  public  debt  ceiling  for 
fiscal  1968  (beginning  July  1)  from  present 
temporary  1$ vel  of  $336  billion  to  permanent 
level  of  $3$8  billion;  and  beginning  with 
fiscal  1969  allows  temporary  debt  limit  in- 
crease of  up  to  $366  billion  during  each  fiscal 
year;  reverting  to  permanent  $358  billion 
limit  on  laik  day  of  fiscal  year.  Also  brings 
partlclpatloii  certificates  under  debt  limit. 

Passed  H^use  6/21;  passed  Se  nate  6/27; 
signed  into  law  6/30/67. 

Reported  in  House 

Interstate  Taxation  Act  (HJl.  2158;  H. 
Rept.   69)— {Establishes   uniform  limitations 
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on  power  ol 

firms  doing 

Reported 

3/7/67. 


States  to  tax  small  out-of-state 
business  within  their  boundaries, 
by  House  Judiciary  Committee 


KOrrCATION 

Enacted 


Public  Bibadcastlng  Act  of  1967— PX.  90- 
120  (S.  116(1;  H.  Rept.  572)— Extends  Educa- 
tional Teleislon  Facilities  Act  of  1962  for 
three    yean     and    broadens    It    to    include 


grants  for  educational  radio  broadcasting; 
establishes  noi^roflt,  nongovernmental  Cori 
poratlon  for  P(ibllc  Broadcasting  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  noncommercial  edu- 
cational TV  and  radio  brotulcastlng,  and  au- 
thorizes appro{irlation  of  $9  million  in  fiscal 
1968  to  finance  jits  activities. 

Passed  Senat^  5/17;  passed  House  amended 
9/21;  sent  to  conference  10/3;  conference  re- 
port adopted  taQr  House  10/19  and  by  Senate 
10/26:  signed  i»to  law  11/7/67. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendments  (H.R.  7819;  H.  Rept.  188)"— 
Authorize  more  than  $9  billion  for  fiscal  I9fi9 
and  1970.  In  addition  to  expanding  original 
ESEIA  programt,  amendments  also  authorize 
new  bilingual  grant  program  to  school  dis- 
tricts having  large  numbers  of  Spanlsti- 
speaking  children:  return  control  to  states 
over  Title  in  ^unds  (for  supplemental  edu- 
cation centers)  i  returning  75  percent  of  funds 
to  states  in  finical  1969  and  100  percent  in 
fiscal  1970;  auiJiorize  2  new  studies,  one  on 
school  dorpoute  with  emphasis  on  urban 
areas,  and  one  on  school  bus  safety;  extend 
Adult  Educatlan  Act;  and  authorize  new 
program  of  in<!entlve  grants,  based  only  on 
state  and  local  expenditures  for  education, 
to  states  based,  on  their  performance. 

Passed  House  S/25;  passed  Senate  amenjied 
12/11;  sent  to  conference  12/12;  conference 
report  adopted  12/15/67. 

Teacher  Cortw— PX.  00-36  (H.R.  10943;  H. 
Rept.  373)— Authorizes  $136  million  tor 
Teacher  Corp*  In  fiscal  1968-70;  authorizes 
$435  mlUlon  In  flacal  1969-70  for  eiUstlng  pro- 
gram of  graduate  fellowships  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  and  grants  to 
colleges  and  iiniversities  to  help  them  im- 
prove graduate  education  facilities;  and  au- 
thorizes four  new  teacher  training  program* 
effective  In  flsc^  1969. 

Passed  Houie  6/27;  passed  Senate  6/38; 
signed  Into  lav}  6/27/67. 

J-KSKRAI.   ^aCPLOTEXS/POSTAL    RATES 

j       Enacted 

Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967 — PX.  90-206  (VLB,.  T9T1:  H.  Rept.  723)  — 
Provides  first-Step  raise  of  fiat  6  percent  for 
725,000  postal  employees  and  4.5  percent 
Increase  for  1.3'  million  classified  workers 
retroactive  to  Oct.  1;  makes  various  adjust- 
ments In  poet4ge  rates;  establishes  Conunis- 
sion  on  Execv^ive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries  whoef  function  will  be  to  review 
salaries  of  federal  executives  and  report  Its 
findings  anuauy  to  President;  and  provides 
for  regulation  Of  mtilllng  of  pandering  matter. 

Passed  House  10/11;  passed  Senate  amend- 
ed 11/29;  sent  to  conference  11/30;  con- 
ference report:  filed  12/7;  conference  report 
rejected  by  H^use  12/11;  House  recedes  and 
concurs  In  Senate  amendment  with  amend- 
ment 12/11;  S|enate  agrees  to  House  amend- 
ment to  Seiute  amendment  12/12;  signed 
into  Uw  12/16/67. 

rOREICN   AND    DErXNSS   POLICT 

Enacted 

Consular  Ti  eaty  (Exec.  D) — ^Details  pro- 
cedures for  eatabllshment  and  operation  ol 
consulates  In  VS.  and  Soviet  Union. 

Ratified  by  Senate  3/16/67.  No  House  action 
required. 

Emergency  |Pood  Assistance  to  Indls— 
P.L.  90-7  (H^.  Res.  267;  H.  Rept.  67)— 
Provides  additional  3  mUllon  tons  ol  food 
aid  in  1967  tp  drought-strlclcen  India;  re- 
quires that  contribution  be  matched  by  other 
countries;  an*  that  another  $25  mUllon  be 
used  to  provide  emergency  food  relief  for 
dUtrlbutlon  by  CARE  and  other  voluntary 
American  agencies. 

Passed  Hoilse  3/9;  passed  Senate  3/16: 
minor  Senate  change  approved  by  House 
3/20;  signed  Wto  law  4/1/67. 

Foreign  AssI  stance  Act  of  1967— PX.  90-137 
(S.  1872;  H.  llept.  651)— Authorizes  foreign 
aid  approprlai  Ions  of  $2,674,614,000  for  fiscal 
1968. 

Passed  Sena  te  8/17;  passed  House  amended 
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8/25;  sent  to  conference  9/13;  conference 
report  adopted  by  House  and  Senate  11/8; 
signed  Into  law  11/14/67. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
Amendments — ^P.L.  90-137  (HJl.  9647;  H. 
Rept.  266) — Authorizes  additional  U.S.  con- 
tribution Of  $900  mUllon  to  Inter-American 
Development  Bank's  Fund  for  Special  Oper- 
ations (over  fiscal  1968-70)  to  implement 
hemispheric  agreement  made  at  Punta  del 
Kste,  Uruguay,  In  April  of  1967. 
I  Passed  House  7/26;  passed  Senate  amended 
8/24;  sent  to  conference  9/11;  conference 
report  filed  9/14  and  recommitted  9/20;  2nd 
conference  report  adopted  by  House  and 
Senate  9/21;   signed  Into  law  9/22/67. 

Military  Procurement  Authorization  Act  of 
1968— PX.  90-22  (S.  666) — Authorizes  $21.6 
billion  in  appropriations  dming  fiscal  1968 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation  for 
Armed  FVjrces. 

Passed  Senate  3/21;  passed  House  amended 
8/9:  sent  to  conference  6/17;  conference  re- 
port adopted   by  House  and   Senate   5/23; 
•    signed  into  law  6/5/67. 

Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 — PX. 
t(MO  (S.  1432;  H.  Rept.  267) — Extends  mlU- 
tary  draft  4  years  to  7/1/71;  bars  use  of  lot- 
tery selection  in  draft;  continues  student  de- 
ferments until  graduation  from  college  or  age 
M;  does  not  oppose  President's  plan  to  re- 
Tcrae  order  of  Induction  from  age  26  to  19; 
and  bases  test  for  conscientious  objectors 
only  on  "religious  training  and  belief." 

Passed  Senate  5/11;  passed  House  amended 
6/35;  send  to  conference  6/5;  Senate  adopted 
conference  report  6/14;  House  adopted  con- 
ference report  6/20;  signed  Into  law  6/30/67. 

Peace  Corps  Authorization — PX.  90-175  (S. 
1031;  H.  Rept.  807) — Authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  $116.7  million  for  Peace  Corps  In  fis- 
cal 1968. 

Passed  Senate  6/16;  passed  House  11/21; 
signed  Into  law  12/5/67. 

Seserve-Ouard  Merger— PX.  90-168  (HJl. 
2;  H.  Rept.  13) — PermanenUy  prevents  pro- 
posed merger  of  Army  Reserve  and  Army  Na- 
tloDal  Guard  and  provides  structural  over- 
haul of  U.S.  Ready  Reserves. 

Passed  House  2/20;  passed  Senate  amended 
11/8;  sent  to  conference  11/14;  conference 
nport  adopted  by  House  11/15  and  by  Senate 
11/16;  signed  Into  law  12/1/67. 

Supplemental  MlUtary  Procurement,  Re- 
search and  Development,  and  Construction 
Authorization,  FT  1967 — PX.  90-6  (S.  666; 
HA.  4515;  H.  Rept.  29) — Authorizes  supple- 
mental appropriations  of  $4.6  billion  for  De- 
fense Department:  $3.78  billion  for  procure- 
ment ol  aircraft  and  missiles;  $135  million  for 
research  and  development;  and  $624.6  million 
for  military  construction;  and  contains  state- 
ment of  Congressional  policy  on  war  In  Vlet- 


8.  665  passed  Senate  3/1;  House  passed 
HJl.  4615  on  3/2  and  then  substituted  provi- 
ilons  of  HJl.  4515  for  those  of  S.  666  and 
passed  S.  665;  Hoxise  and  Senate  adopted  con- 
ference report  3/8;  signed  into  law  3/16/67. 

Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act — ^PX.  90-207 
(HJt.  13510;  H.  Rept.  787)— Increases  month- 
ly pay  of  servicemen,  effective  Oct.  1,  1967,  by 
4.8  percent  for  regular  compensation,  which 
Includes  basic  pay,  quarters  and  subsistence 
sUowances;  provides  automatic  military  pay 
raises  In  the  future  that  would  correspond  to 
•alary  increases  for  federal  civilian  em- 
ployees; and  makes  various  other  changes 
••gardlng  military  pay. 

Passed  House  10/26;  passed  Senate 
•mended  11/29;  sent  to  conference  12/1;  con- 
terence  report  adopted  by  Senate  12/8  and  by 
Bouse  12/12;  signed  mto  law  12/16/67. 

HEALTH 

Enacted 

Mental  Health  Amendments  of  1967— PX. 

W-31  (H.R.  6431;  H.  Rept.  212)— Extend  fed- 

«al  grants  for  construction  of  community 

mental  health  centers   through  fiscal   1970, 


authorizing  $50  million  in  fiscal  1968,  $60 
million  In  fiscal  1969.  and  $70  mllUon  in 
fiscal  1970;  extend  through- fiscal  1970  grants 
for  staffing  community  centers  and  authorize 
$26  million  in  fiscal  1969  and  $32  million  in 
fiscal  1970;  and  make  various  other  changes 
In  existing  law. 

Passed  Hotise  6/17;  passed  Senate  6/8; 
signed  into  law  6/24/67. 

Mental  Retradatlon  Amendments — PX.  90- 
170  (H.R.  6430;  H.  Rept.  662) — Authorizes 
$281.8  million  in  fiscal  1968-70.  including  $19 
million  In  new  authority  for  fiscal  1968;  ex- 
tends 2  grant  programs — created  by  1963 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Construction 
Act — for  construction  of  mental  retardation 
facilities;  authorizes  new  program  of  grants 
for  staffing  centers:  extends  for  additional 
year — through  fiscal  1970 — existing  program 
of  training  teachers  of  handlcaped;  and  Initi- 
ates new  program  for  training  teachers  In 
physical  education  and  recreation  for  the 
handicapped. 

Passed  House  9/20;  passed  Senate  amended 
11/6;  sent  to  conference  11/9;  conference  re- 
port adopted  by  Senate  and  House  11/21; 
signed  Into  law  12/4/67. 

Partnership  for  Health  Amendments — PX. 
90-174  (H.R.  6418;  H.  Rept.  538) — Authorizes 
$589  mlUlon  In  fiscal  1968-70  for  grants  to 
states  for  comprehensive  health  plaiuilng 
and  services,  and  includes  $40  million  au- 
thorization intended,  but  not  earmarked,  for 
rat  control  projects  in  fiscal  1968-69. 

Passed  House  9/20;  passed  Senate  amended 
11/6;  sent  to  conference  11/9;  conference  re- 
port adopted  by  Senate  and  House  11/21; 
signed  Into  law  12/6/67. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments — 
P.L.  90-99  (H.R.  12257;  H.  Rept.  563)— Au- 
thorizes $500  mUllon  In  fiscal  1969  and  $600 
million  In  fiscal  1970  for  grants  to  states  for 
basic  vocational  rehabUitaUon  services;  and 
authorizes  2  new  programs,  one  a  program 
of  grants  for  pilot  projects  to  provide  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services  to  migrant 
workers  and  their  famUles,  and  the  other  to 
establish  new  National  Center  for  Deaf -Blind 
Youths  and  Adults. 

Passed  House  8/21;  passed  Senate  9/20; 
signed  Into  law  10/3/67. 

LABOK 

Reftorted  in  House 
Situs  Picketing  (H.R.  100;  H.  Rept.  227)  — 
Restores  to  unions  In  buUdlng  and  construc- 
tion industry  right  to  engage  in  peaceful 
picketing  at  cocamon  construction  sites 
where  both  means  used  and  objectives  sought 
are  lawfiU. 

Reported  by  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  5/4/67. 

80CIAI,  sBcuazrr 
Enacted 

Social  Secxinty  Anoendments  of  1967  (H.R. 
12080;  H.  Rept.  644)  •—Increases  Soda]  Se- 
curity benefits  by  13  percent,  raising  mini- 
mum monthly  benefit  from  $44  to  $55;  raises 
amount  of  outside  permissible  earnings  for 
social  security  beneficiaries  from  $1500  to 
$1680;  increases  social  s^urtty  financing 
through  change  In  taxable  wsige  base  from 
$6600  to  $7800;  provides  60-day  lifetime  re- 
serve for  hospital  beneflU  under  medicare, 
but  requires  patient  to  pay  $20  a  day  toward 
cost  of  Uils  coverage:  and  makes  other 
changes  In  old-age  survivors  and  disability 
programs  as  well  a  in  medicare,  medicaid, 
pubUc  welfare,  and  child  health  and  wel- 
fare services. 

Passed  House  8/17;  passed  Senate  amended 
11/22;  sent  to  conference  12/4;  conference 
report  adopted  by  House  12/18  and  by  Sen- 
ate 12/15/67. 

VSTXIANS 

Enacted 
Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjustment  As- 
sistance   Act    of    1967— PX.    90-77    (8.    16- 
H.R.  2068;  H.  Rept.  130)— Provides  wartime 
veterans'  benefits  to  aU  servicemen  m  uni- 


form since  Aug.  5,  1964,  and  Increases  vet- 
erans' educational  allowances  and  pension 
payments.  Total  first  year  cost  of  blU  will  be 
$285.6  mUUon. 

Senate  passed  S.  16  on  2/7;  on  3/20  House 
passed  H.R.  2068,  then  vacated  passage  and 
passed  amended  S.  16  in  Ueu;  sent  to  con- 
ference 6/20;  conference  report  adopted  by 
House  8/17  and  by  Senate  8/23;  signed  Into 
law  8/31/67. 

MISCEL1.ANS01TS    - 

Enacted 

Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1967 — P.L.  90- 
202  (8.  830;  H.  Rept.  723 ) -Prohibits  em- 
ployers, employment  agencies  and  labor  or- 
ganizations from  engaging  in  any  discrimi- 
natory practices  either  in  hiring  or  promot- 
ing worlcers  between  the  ages  of  40  and  66; 
and  authorizes  Investigation  and  enforce- 
ment provisions  slmUar  to  those  of  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

Passed  Senate  11/6;  passed  House  amended 
12/4;  Senate  agrees  to  Ho\lse  amendment 
with  amendments  12/5;  House  agrees  to  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  House  amendment 
12/6/67. 

Kennedy  Historic  Site — ^PX.  90-20  (S. 
1161;  H.R.  6424;  H.  Rept.  183 — Makes  na- 
tional historic  site  of  birthplace  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  Brookllne,  Mass. 

Passed  Senate  3/21;  passed  House  amended 
4/17;  Senate  agrees  to  House  amendment 
6/11;  signed  into  law  6/26/67. 

NASA  Authorization,  FY  1968 — PX.  90-67 
(S.  1296;  H.  Rept.  338) — Authorises  $4,865.- 
751,000  In  appropriations  to  NASA  for  fiscal 
1968. 

Passed  Senate  6/28;  passed  House  amended 
6/28;  sent  to  conference  7/18;  conference  re- 
port adopted  8/2  by  Senate  and  8/8  by  House; 
signed  Into  law  8/21/67. 

Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1967- PX.  90-42  (H.R.  10730;  H.  Rept.  367)  — 
Extends  Older  Am'^rlcans  Act  of  1966  for  five 
years;  authorizes  appropriations  of  $16.- 
050.000  for  fiscal  1968  and  $26  mllUon  for  fis- 
cal 1969  for  commtmlty  aging  programs  and 
research,  demonstration  and  training  pro- 
grams related  to  the  elderly. 

Paesed  House  6/19;  passed  Senate  amended 
6/28;  Senate  amendments  aco^ted  by  House 
6/29;  signed  Into  law  7/1/67. 

Railway-Labor  Dispute — P.  L.  90-54  (S.J. 
Res.  81;  H.J.  Res.  559;  H.  Rept.  353)— Imposes 
settlement  to  raUway-labor  dispute  If  parties 
have  not  reached  agreement  by  end  of  90-day 
negotiation  period. 

Passed  Senate  6/7;  amended  H.J.  Res.  559 
passed  House,  proceedings  vacated,  laid  on 
table  and  S.J.  Res.  81 — as  am<»nded — ^passed  in 
Ueu  6/15;  sent  to  conference  6/22;  conference 
report  adc^>ted  by  Senate  and  House  7/17; 
■Igned  Into  law  7/17/67. 

In  conference 

National  Flood  Insurance  (S.  1985;  H.  Rept. 
786) — Provides  for  Joint  government-Insur- 
ance Industry  program  of  flood  Insurance  for 
homeowners  and  small  business. 

Passed  Senate  9/14;  passed  House  amended 
11/1;   sent  to  Conference  11/2/67. 

Passed  Senate 

Election  Reform  Act  of  1967  (8.  1880)— Ex- 
tends reporting  requirements  of  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1925  to  all  primaries  and  con- 
ventions for  President,  Senator  or  Represen- 
tative, requires  reports  from  aU  political  com- 
mittees, even  those  operating  In  Just  one 
state,  which  spend  more  than  $1,000  on  fed- 
eral campaigns,  and  removes  existing  celUngs 
on  spending  by  poUtlcal  committees  and 
Congressional  candidates. 

Passed  Senate  9/12;  referred  to  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  9/13/67. 

Passed  Houae 

Copyright  Law  Revision  (HJl.  2612;  H. 
Rept.  83 )  — Provides  for  first  general  revision 
of  U.S.  copyright  law  since  1909. 

Passed  House  4/11:  referred  to  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  4/12/67. 
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Pending  in  House  Committee 
Patent  Refonn  Act  of  19«7  (HJl.  5924;  a 
1042)— Modemlzee  U.S.  130-year-old  patent 
system  to  allow  faster  granting  of  patenta 
and  to  hasten  public  dlscloBUre  of  discoveries. 
In  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  3 
wblcb  bas  held  some  hearings  on  bill. 

APPaOPHJATIONS    ENACTE).    •OTH   OOMGBXSS. 
riBST    SESSION 

For  fiacal  1997 
Supplemental  Defense  Appropriations, 
1967— p.  L.  90-8  (HJl.  7123;  H.  Bept.  119)  — 
ApproprUtes  •12.19«,520.000  to  Defense  De- 
partment for  VS.  military  operation*  In  Viet- 
nam through  June  30,  end  of  fiscal  19fi7. 

Second  Supplemental  Appropriations, 
19«7_p.  L.  90-21  (HJl.  9481;  H.  Rept.  217)— 
Appropriates  $2,197,931,417  for  variety  of  ex- 
isting programs  which  required  Increased 
funding  and  for  some  new  activities  authca'- 
Ized  in  1966  (most  of  money  was  for  federal 
pay  Increases) . 

For  fiscal  1968 
Agriculture    Dept.    and    Related    Agencies 
Appropriations,     1968— P.    li-    90-113     (HJR. 
10609;   H.  Rept.  330)— Appropriates  **.9S2.- 
946,700  for  fiscal  1968. 

D.C.  Appropriations,  1968— P.  L.  90-134 
(H3.  86«e;  H.  Rept.  190)— Appropriates 
$500,954,300  for  D.C.  fiscal  1968  budget,  and 
provides  federal  payments  of  $67,478,200 
and  federal  loans  of  $79.2  mUUon. 

Dept.  of  Defense  Appropriations,  1968 — 
P.  L  90-96  (HH.  10738;  H.  Rept.  349)— Ap- 
propriates $69,936,620,000  In  fiscal  1968. 

Dept.  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
ApproprUtlons,  1968— P.  L.  90-28  (H.R.  9029; 
H.    Rept.    206)— ApproiM-Utee    $1,382,848,350 

for  fiscal  1968.  

Depts.  of  Labor,  and  HEW,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations,  1968-^.  L.  90-182 
(HJl.  10196;  H.  Rept.  271)— Appropriates 
$13,255356,000  for  fiscal  1968. 

Dept  of  Transportation  Appropriations, 
1968— P.  U  90-112)  (H.R.  11456;  H.  Bept. 
484)— Appropriates  $1,681,906,772  In  fiscal 
1968. 

Foreign  Assistance  and  Belated  Agencies 
Appropriations,  1968— Pi.  90  (H.R.  13893; 
H.  Bept.  891)  •—Appropriates  $2,876,591,000 
In  fliscal  1968. 

Independent  Offices  and  Dept.  of  Housing 
and     Urban     Development     Appropriations, 

1968 PJ^  90-121  (HJi.  9960;  H.  Rept.  259)  — 

Appropriates  $10,139,473,900  In  fiscal  1968. 

Legislative  Branch  Appropriations.  1968 — 
Pi.  90-57  (HJl.  10368;  H.  Rept.  323)— Ap- 
propriates $275,699,035  for  fiscal  1968. 

MUltary  Construction  Appropriations, 
1968— Pi.  90-180  (HJl.  13606;  H.  Rept.  799)  — 
Appropriates  $2,093,362,000  In  fiscal  1968. 

NASA  Appropriations.  1968— Pi..  90-131 
(HJl.  12474;  H.  Rept.  569 ) —Appropriates 
$4,588,900,000  In  P?  '68. 

Public  Works  and  AKC  Appropriations, 
1968— PX.  90-147  (HJl.  11641;  H.  Rept. 
606) — appropriates  $4,689,938,000  In  fiscal 
1968. 

8tat«  Justice.  Commerce,  The  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies,  1968— Pi.  90-133  (HJl. 
10345:  H.  Rept.  318)— Appropriates  $2,169,- 
012,500  In  fiscal  1968. 

Supplemental  Appropriations,  1968  (HJl. 
14397;  H.  Bept.  1037)* — ^Approprtates  $1342,- 
923.790  In  fiscal  1968. 

Treasury.  Post  Office  and  Executive  Office 
Appropriations.  1968— PI-.  90-47  (HJl.  7501; 
H.  Rept.  144)— Appropriates  $7,646,641,000 
for  fiscal  1968. 


'Awaiting  President's  signature. 


The  Political  Conrage  of  Lyndon  B. 
I    Jolui$OB 

EXTENBION  OP  REMARKS 

T  OF 

HON.  H^RY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOXlSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 
Mr.   GONZALEZ.   Mr.   Speaker,   in   a 
recent  editorial,  the  Houston  Chronicle 
said  wrillt  has  needed  to  be  said  for  a  long 
time— namely,  that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
has  added  a  new  chapter  in  personal 
political  couiiage  that  will  be  unrivaled 
Jor  years  to  oome. 
As  the  Chronicle  declared: 
He  Intends  t^  hold  firm  In  Vietnam,  to  keep 
pushing  for  a  tax  Increase  which  he  believes 
Is  needed,  and  to  go  on  fighting  discrimina- 
tion and  workUig  for  the  poor. 

He  is  doing  so.  even  though  he  knows 
"it  is  a  rou^  road  ahead."  And  he  is 
doing  so  knourtng  that  many  Americans 
oppose  these  policies  and  programs. 

But,  while  the  President  knows  he 
could  gain  poUUcal  points  by  placating 
critics  on  either  extreme  in  the  Vietnam 
controversy,  He  has  wisely  refused  to  do 

so. 

And  he  is  ]  ushing  for  his  tax  program, 
not  because  It  is  the  popular  thing  to  do, 
but  because  it  is  right. 

As  the  Chronicle  concludes: 

This  hardly  sounds  like  the  Lyndon  John- 
son of  the  great  American  consensus.  This  Is 
a  Johnson  steeled  by  the  confidence  that  he 
Is  right  and  that  his  critics  are  wrong.  Many 
Americana  ar*  not  able  to  share  his  confi- 
dence; but  they  wUl  respect  Mr.  Johnson  for 
his  political  courage. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Amer- 
icans elect  a  President  to  do  what  needs 
to  be  done,  ^hat  he  considers  to  be  in  the 
national  interest  to  accomplish. 

This  is  alia  President  can  do.  And  it  is 
what  Lsmdopi  Johnson  is  now  doing — 
regardless  of  the  political  consequences— 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people.  I 

Under  unlinimous  consent  I  insert  In 
the  Record  this  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Houston  Chronicle : 

Another  Side  or  Ltndoh  Johnsok 

At  the  Deihocratlc  dinner  In  Washington 
the  other  djy  President  Johnson  revealed 
another  face*  of  his  complex  personality.  De- 
spite his  current  jwUUcal  setbacks,  this  as- 
pect of  Lyndon  Johnson  may  find  great  favor 
with  the  American  people. 

Por  the  mftst  part,  Mr.  Johnson  is  known 
generally  as  a  sort  of  political  wizard.  Both  as 
President  and  before  that  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  8en$te  majority  leaders  In  history, 
he  has  been  a  back-slapper  and  an  arm- 
twister — ^political  accommodates  who  was 
willing  to  shllt  positions  as  the  circumstances 
demanded.  Even  as  the  Vietnam  impasse  has 
widened,  maiiy  Americans  have  been  waiting 
for  Mr.  Johnson  to  pull  another  rabbit  out 
of  the  hat.  Tfcls  Is  the  hope  which  Mr.  John- 
son attempted  to  dispel  last  week. 

Rather.  another  Lyndon  Johnson 
emerged — a  man  of  dogged  determination 
who  says  helwUl  do  what  he  to  be  done  re- 
gardless of  t  le  poUtlcal  consequences.  Ever- 
body  knowsltbat  Mr.  Johnson  watches  the 
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popularity  poUa  closely.  But  he  vowed  he 
won't  play  for  popxUartty  by  abandoning  any 
of  his  major  polloles  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens. He  intends  to  bold  firm  In  Vietnam,  to 
keep  pushing  for  a  tax  Increase  which  he 
believes  is  needed,  and  to  go  on  fighting  dis- 
crimination and  working  for  the  poor. 

"I  have  made  t>y  choice,  and  I  pray  that 
I — and  we — will  1:  ave  enough  of  that  bravery, 
unselfishness  and  wisdom  Jack  Kennedy  said 
we  would  need  to  see  It  through." 

He  knows  It  1$  a  rough  road  ahead.  He 
knows  also  that!  he  could  quickly  Improve 
hlB  popularity  ibtlng  by  "renouncing  the 
struggle  In  Vietnam  or  escalating  it  to  the 
red  line  of  dangfer."  But  he  Insists  that  he 
won't  do  that  fqr  "the  road  does  lead  to  a 
free  Asia — and  a  more  secure  America." 

This  hardly  sofinds  like  the  Lyndon  John- 
son of  the  great  American  consensus.  This  ii 
a  Johnson  steel^  by  the  confidence  that 
he  is  right  and  that  bis  critics  are  wrong. 
Many  Americana  are  not  able  to  share  hi* 
confidence;  nonetheless,  they  will  respect 
his  political  courage. 


Mr.  Vohnson  for 


Congressman  Z  on  Makes  Yenrend  Repoii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  iOGER  H.  ZION 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSp  OP  BEPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  hav- 
ing finally  concluded  its  lengthy  first 
session,  it  is  appropriate  that  I  notify 
the  people  of  Indiana's  Eighth  District 
as  to  Just  what  has  been  accomplished. 
I  am  pleased  to  present  this  report,  as 
follows:  I 

The  Rocex  Zio*  Repo«t:  "Peace  on  Easth. 
Good  will  Towaed  Men" 
ChrlBtmastUnt  Is  the  time  of  year  when  one 
Is  Inclined  to  look  back  and  consider  the 
happenings  of  lihe  past  twelve  months.  It  I* 
a  time  for  thinking  of  the  true  meaning 
of  Christmas  and  for  counting  our  blessings. 
Christmas  and  the  birth  of  the  New  Year  Is 
the  time  to  make  resolutions  for  the  com- 
ing year  and  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  a  life 
of  cooperation  With  others.  We  must  be  de- 
termined to  promote  a  true  feeling  of 
Iwotherhood  aiaong  men  If  we  are  to  solve 
our  problems  aX  home  and  abnMd! 

CJhrlBtmastlnie  Is  a  state  of  mind,  besides 
being  our  most  revered  holiday.  It's  a  time 
sacred  to  most  people  when  men  truly  have 
a  feeling  of  "peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men."  It's  too  bad  that  this  feeling  doesn't 
exist  year-roun*. 

While  our  popular  carols  are  chanting 
"peace",  our  saldlers  are  fighting  In  a  far- 
off  cotmtry  located  much  closer  to  the  holy 
birthplace  of  Christ  than  our  own  home*. 
The  prayer  of  "good  will  toward  men"  wb> 
also  hushed  diiring  the  heat  of  a  summer 
torn  with  riots  and  civil  uprest. 

Christmas  wishes  and  blessings  seem  to 
mock  us  when  we  remember  the  hatred 
shown  so  frequently  during  the  remainder  ol 
the  year.  Cease  Ires  are  declared  in  the  hope 
that  our  fighting  men  may  enjoy  a  brtrf 
period  of  peac^.  Unfortunately,  these  wtU- 
meant  gestures  do  little  good  when  aimed  »t 
an  enemy  with  absolutely  no  concept  of  toe 
spirit  of  Christmas.  When  the  ceasefire  k 
broken,  it  get$  a  Uttle  publicity  and  then 
Is  forgotten  as|  a  fresh  battle  season  beglni. 

True  peace  dan  only  be  felt  within  a  per- 
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son  or  a  people.  The  American  people  hope 
to  gain  their  peace  through  the  recognition 
of  honor  and  responsibility.  I  have  talked 
with  many  of  our  returning  servicemen, 
ntey  feel  they  are  fighting  to  defend  our 
honor  In  the  form  of  a  commitment  we  made 
to  a  frightened  people  many  years  ago.  They 
dont  beUeve  our  peace  can  be  gained  by 
refusing  to  honor  this  promise  nor  by  re- 
fusing to  stand  up  for  what  is  right  and  Just. 
It  can't  be  attained  by  walking  out  on  this 
commitment.  Peace  can  only  be  achieved  by 
finishing  what  was  started  In  good  faith. 

This  holiday  season  finds  our  nation  en- 
gaged in  a  battle  for  Individual  freedom.  Let 
the  peace  for  which  we  long  this  Christmas 
be  a  goal  for  which  we  strive  the  other  364 
days.  Let  us  pray  for  a  speedy  and  honorable 
conclusion  to  our  fighting  commitment.  This 
will  enable  a  Just  and  proper  peace  to 
emerge — a  peace  that  will  allow  our  boys  to 
rightfully  return  to  their  homes. 

I  believe  that  before  the  next  year  Is  over 
■Bd  another  Christmas  season  Is  upon  us, 
Buch  win  happen  to  lighten  our  hearts  and 
provide  renewed  confidence  In  the  future  of 
the  world.  I  also  believe  that  so  much  we 
bsve  longed  for  will  be  closer  to  our  reach 
within  the  coming  year. 

In  the  last  few  years  too  many  of  us  have 
Y»t  pride  in  our  country,  have  been  ashamed 
of  the  road  it  has  taken,  have  been  bewll- 
deced  at  the  twlstlngs  and  turnings  that 
eeem  to  lead  nowhere.  However,  before  1968 
li  over.  I  am  convinced  we  will  have  done 
much  to  restore  our  national  pride  and  to  re- 
gttn  our  national  courage  and  International 
respect.  We  will  know  better  where  we  are 
beaded!  Yes,  I  am  optimistic  about  the 
future!  I  believe  that  by  Christmastime,  1968, 
the  United  States  will  be  headed  back  onto 
the  course  which  made  It  the  greatest  nation 
In  the  world. 

My  staff  and  I  wish  ydu  the  very  happiest 
of  holidays  and  a  healthful  and  prosperous 
1M8. 

THE  IXGlSUiTIVZ  TEAS  IN  SEVIXW 

It  is  difficult  to  Judge  the  record  of  a  given 
Congress !  This  one  has  reached  the  half-way 
wmA  In  a  flurry  of  conference  reports  and 
fondlng  measures  In  the  final  rush  to  ad- 
journment. 

Probably  history  itself  must  be  the  final 
Judge  of  what  was  accomplished  by  the  90th 
Ooogress'  first  session.  It  was  surely  one  of 
ths  longest  In  duration  In  America's  history 
tod  It  did  surpass  the  record  for  number  of 
nU  call  votes  In  the  House,  hltUng  the  400 
■sik  in  late  November,  bettering  an  old  rec- 
«td  of  399. 

As  a  Congressman,  I  do  not  necessarily 
bdleve  that  the  measure  of  a  good  Congress 
k  the  mere  enactment  of  voliunes  of  legisla- 
tton.  Sometimes  It  Is  In  what  Congress  does 
*ot  do  that  the  real  measure  of  a  delibera- 
tive body  Is  drawn.  Unlike  the  "rubber- 
ttamp"  89th  Congress,  this  body  often  had 
the  courage  to  stand  up  to  White  House  bull- 
tatng.  In  1967  Republicans,  Joined  often 
by  economy-minded  Democrats,  helped  hold 
tts  Une  on  spending  policies  of  the  Johnson 
Administration — policies  which  have  been 
responsible  for  the  terrible  inflationary  trend 
•Wch  Is  felt  by  every  housewife  and  small 
businessman.  Unfortunately,  many  of  our 
ipendlng  commitments  were  already  estab- 
Uehed  by  the  free-wheeling  89th  Congress 
»M  we  had  Uttle  choice  but  to  pay  the  next 
tostallment  on  their  bill. 

Ri«sldent  Johnson  was  adamant  In  his  re- 
wil  to  cut  back  on  non-essential  spending 
liteltles!  His  spokesmen  unsuccessfully 
Wed  to  "sell  Congress  on  the  Idea  that  we 
eould  have  both  guns  and  butter.  A  minority 
"f  m  opposed,  on  three  occasions,  Admlnis- 
wtion  efforts  to  increase  the  debt  celling. 
We  did  finally  succeed  In  paring  M  blUlon 
|»m  the  White  House  request  for  new  spend- 
wi  authority.  It  was  made  clear  to  the  Presl- 
•Bt  that  his  demand  for  a  tax  Increase 
*oald  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sig- 


nificant cut  In  expenditures.  When  the  Pres- 
ident was  unwilling  to  furnish  this  commit- 
ment. Congress  tabled  the  tax  hike! 

Congress  provided  the  necessary  tools  for 
our  fighting  forces  In  Vietnam  while  de- 
manding some  policy  guldeUnes  for  our  con- 
duct of  that  tragic  war.  The  labels  "hawk" 
and  "dove"  were  often  bandied  about  with 
too  much  ease.  Many  responsible  Congress- 
men, who  would  wear  neither  label  lightly, 
questioned  the  Administration's  conduct  of 
the  war  and  yet  believed  our  men  In  the  field 
are  entitled  to  the  best  in  working,  modern 
equliMnent.  I  Joined  many  of  my  coUeagues  In 
questioning  policies  of  trade  and  aid  to  our 
enemies  and  those  who  help  them  In  their 
conduct  of  this  war.  While  no  positive  legis- 
lation emerged  In  this  area,  some  necessary 
beginnings  were  made. 

On  the  home  front,  Cong^ress  faced  the 
growing  crisis  in  American  cities  with  the 
attendant  wave  of  crime  and  violence  that 
swept  the  nation  this  sununer.  The  Johnson 
policy  of  large,  categorical  grants — admin- 
istered by  huge  bureaucracies  such  as  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — was  proved 
a  failure  to  meet  the  challenge!  Anti-riot 
blUs,  flag  desecration  meastires,  and  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  state  and  local  officials  In 
their  fight  against  crime  and  disorder  were 
enacted  by  the  House  as  a  result. 

The  constructive  approach  to  enlist  the 
resources  of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
in  the  War  on  Poverty  was  not  approved. 
Poverty  funding  was  kept  at  a  high  level 
despite  minority  efforts  to  re-direct  poverty 
assistance  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  them- 
selves. 

Recognizing  the  plight  of  our  older  clUzens 
whose  fixed  incomes  are  being  ravaged  by 
inflation,  C6ngress  moved  to  pass  a  meaning- 
ful Social  Security  increase.  The  House  ver- 
sion provided  12  y^  percent  Increase  In  bene- 
fits, a  large  Increase  and  yet  fiscally  respon- 
sible. The  bill  also  contained  provisions  to 
encourage  states  to  establish  programs  de- 
signed to  get  welfare  recipients  into  training 
programs  and  back  Into  the  ranks  of  the 
productive.  The  strong  leadership  of  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills  resulted  In  the  House  version  prevail- 
ing for  the  most  part  In  conference  although 
a  somewhat  mcx'e  generous  program  was 
nally  agreed  upon. 

ingress  also  moved  to  bring  relief  to  the 
cod«unerl  Strong  meat  inspection  legisla- 
tionVas  passed  which  would  affect  Intrastate 
tions  and  require  state  insi>ectlon  pro- 
to  meet  Federal  standards.  It  also 
.red  that  a  "truth-in-lendlng"  proposal 
shortly  pass  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
ring  annual  Interest  disclosure  to  be 
spelled  out  for  the  consumer  obtaining 
credit. 

A  long,  hard  look  at  ethics  of  individual 
Members  of  Congress  was  forced  by  cases 
involving  Adam  Clayton  PoweU  and  Senator 
Dodd.  The  former  was  denied  his  seat  In  the 
House  and  the  latter  subjected  to  censure  by 
the  Senate  for  actions  reflecting  upon  these 
Members'  ethical  conduct.  Great  Impetus  was 
provided  for  so-called  "ethics  and  disclosure" 
legislation  to  provide  standards  of  conduct 
for  the  Congress. 

Veterans  received  over  $285  million  In  In- 
creases and  extensions  In  benefits  Including 
living  pension  Increases  of  1102  million  and 
GI  BUI  provisions  of  $168  mUUon.  The  con- 
tribution of  Vietnam  veterans  was  recognised 
In  this  legislation  by  the  provision  for  fuU 
wartime  rates  and  pension  payments  tot 
these  fighting  men. 

The  House  passed  a  compromise  school -aid 
bill  protecting  both  private  and  parochial 
schools  and  giving  states  control  of  limited 
areas  of  the  program,  primarily  In  the  area  of 
teacher  training.  The  Teacher  Corps  Itself 
was  barely  refunded  and  student-loan  pro- 
grams for  higher  education  were  continued. 
Congress  acted  on  the  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution  by   passing  legislation   to   encourage 


research  and  establish  regulatory  machinery 
throughout  the  country.  Emphasis  was  on 
local  approaches  to  the  problem  with  FMeral 
advice  and  money.  More  action  will  be  forth- 
coming in  this  critical  area. 

The  smallest  foreign-aid  package  In  many 
years  was  passed,  half  a  bUUon  dollars  under 
the  President's  request.  A  growing  awareness 
of  the  role  of  U.S.  mllltary-ald  dollars  In 
creating  world  tensions  was  evidenced  dur- 
ing Congressional  debate.  The  Arab-Israel 
and  the  Cyprus  crises  provided  two  sharp  ex- 
amples of  this!  These  tensions,  coupled  vrith 
our  Vietnam  commitment,  forced  an  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  law  which  continued  de- 
ferments and  limited  the  President's  author- 
ity to  establish  a  lottery.  The  new  law  is  far 
from  perfect  and  will  undoubtedly  be  subject 
to  early  reviews  and,  hopefully.  Improve- 
ments. Again,  debate  revealed  the  hope  of 
many  Members  for  an  eventual  volunteer 
military  force  and  the  corresponding  elim- 
ination of  the  draft. 

My  own  freshman  year  was  an  exciting  and 
challenging  one.  I  was  fortunate  In  receiving 
assignment  to  the  powerful  House  Public 
Works  Committee  where  I  hope  to  be  of  real 
service  In  helping  to  obtain  better  roads  for 
Southern  Indiana.  My  assignment  to  five 
subcommittees  of  Public  Works  provided  me 
with  a  full  schedule  for  my  time  away  from 
the  House  floor. 

In  addition  to  attempting  to  be  conscien- 
tious by  being  present  for  House  voting,  I 
managed  to  Introduce  my  own  bills  on  a 
number  of  diverse  subjects!  These  Included 
bills  attacking  trade  with  our  enemies,  en- 
couraging private  Industry  to  enter  the  War 
on  Poverty,  providing  emergency  Social  Se- 
curity benefits,  establishing  a  Congressional 
committee  on  ethics  and  conduct,  providing 
for  "clean  elections,"  opposing  destruction 
of  American  rights  In  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  strengthening  the  American  petroleum 
Industry,  providing  more  accurate  crop  re- 
porting services  for  the  American  farmer, 
and  giving  greater  flexibility  to  highway 
planners  In  designing  Interstate  routes. 

Some  of  these  bills  or  their  counterparts 
were  to  pass  the  House,  giving  me  a  feeling 
of  pride  and  accomplishment  for  the  Eighth 
District.  I  had  occasion  to  take  some  unpopu- 
lar stands  In  1967,  but  I  never  cast  a  vote 
against  what  I  believe  sincerely  to  be  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  people  I  represent !  That 
Is  the  Job  of  a  Congressman  and  while  I  re- 
spect and  encourage  the  views  of  aU  my  con- 
stituents, I  did  not  bow  to  organized  "pres- 
sure" mall  when  I  felt  that  the  request  was 
not  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict. 

Although  I  was  disappointed  In  what  Con- 
gress did  NOT  accomplish.  I  would  Judge  It 
a  far  more  responsible  body  than  its  prede- 
cessor! With  the  coming  of  the  new  year  and 
the  Second  Session,  I  look  forward  to  the  new 
challenges  and  the  hard  work  that  goes  with 
effective  representation. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  A  TUJA,,  BUST  TEAS 

The  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  one 
of  the  longest  in  history.  Is  now  at  an  end! 
It  has  been  a  busy  year.  There  have  been 
more  than  400  roU  call  votes,  breaking  all 
previous  records.  I  am  most  happy  to  say 
that  I  was  able  to  be  present  for  more  than 
90  percent  of  these  votes. 

While  the  legislative  work  load  has  been 
heavy,  I  was  able  to  keep  my  pledge  ot  last 
year,  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  people 
of  the  8th  District.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  trips  each  weekend  back  to  the 
District  which  enabled  me  to  flU  more  than 
140  speaking  engagements  and  personal  ap- 
pearances this  year.  Other  Important  facets 
of  continuous  communication  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  8th  Congressional  District  have 
been  the  weekly  television  and  raldo  reports, 
press  releases,  weekly  news  columns,  and  this 
newsletter. 
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The  right  to  write 

Lettara,  many  requesting  aaelstance  and 
many  voicing  views  on  leglBlatlon,  have  been 
a  vital  link  In  oommunlcatloos  with  my  oOlc* 
and  tbe  people  of  tbe'Sth  Dlatrlct.  Nearly 
6,000  letters  coming  to  my  Washington  oiBce 
have  involved  "casework,"  or  assistance  to 
constituents  In  their  dealings  with  the  Fed« 
eral  Government. 

One  file  drawer  in  my  office,  labeled  "De- 
partment of  Defense,"  contains  nearly  600 
requests,  each  In  turn  demanding  an  answer, 
letters  of  Inquiry  to  agencies,  and  foUowup 
work.  While  a  partlciilar  case  la  not  always 
resolved  in  favor  of  a  constituent,  we  do  our 
best  in  behalf  of  folks  at  home  who  need 
help  in  dealing  with  Federal  agencies.  At 
this  writing  there  have  been  150  cases  per- 
taining to  the  Army — requests  involving 
hardship  discharges,  compassionate  trans- 
fers, allotments,  reaasignments,  and  dozens 
of  other  problems.  Nearly  100  other  cases  in- 
volve similar  problems  with  men  in  the  Air 
Force,  Navy,  and  Marines. 

The  volvmie  of  requests  dealing  with  Social 
Security  and  Medicare,  along  with  those  in 
the  field  of  education  and  public  health  in- 
volves nearly  as  much  contact  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
as  with  Defense.  Many  times  we  are  asked 
to  "i^ead  the  case"  on  behalf  of  constituents 
desiring  to  establish  a  claim  for  disability 
benefits,  or  to  inquire  about  entitlement  in 
an  effort  to  determine  that  they  are  obtain- 
ing maximum  benefits  under  the  law. 

A  third  major  source  of  casework  letters 
has  brought  more  than  400  requests  In  the 
first  eleven  months  of  the  year  Involving 
veteran's  benefits. 

Considerable  casework,  much  of  It  de- 
manding time-consuming  research,  involves 
requests  from  local  government  agencies, 
cltlefl  and  towns,  utility  companies,  civic 
groups,  taospttala,  sctaoola,  Industries,  and 
businesses. 

Involved  In  making  contacts  to  help  with 
constituent  problems  are  hundreds  of  agen- 
cies within  the  Executive  Branch.  Among 
the  larger  categories  of  most  contact  are — 
In  addition  to  V.A.,  Defense  Department, 
and  H.B.W.— the  Department  of  Agrlcuitiire. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Department  of  Interior, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Labor  De- 
partment, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, the  Post  Office  Department,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  SUte  Department,  etc. 
District  Offices  busy  too 

Harry  Cooper,  who  co-ordinates  activities 
In  the  field  offices  in  New  Albany,  Vlncennes, 
and  Evanavllle,  has  been  most  active  In  con- 
sulting personally  with  constituents.  He  has 
traveled  more  than  40.000  mUes  during  the 
year  on  behalf  of  constituents,  Including  pe- 
riodic trips  to  the  District  Offices.  Harvey 
Ramsey,  Irvin  Fleischer,  and  Russell  Lloyd, 
who  are  my  liaison  men  in  the  three  comers 
of  the  District,  have  evaluated  and  trans- 
mitted hundreds  of  cases  from  their  offices 
to  my  Washington  office  or  to  Mr.  Cooper. 

Casework  in  the  District,  involving  per- 
sonal contact,  encompasses  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. Many  times,  these  calls  Involve  elderly 
people  who  find  It  difficult  to  write  letters 
and  state  their  problems.  More  than  half  of 
these  cases  involve  Social  Seciu-lty,  Medicare, 
and  Veteran's  Benefits.  Other  requests  for 
personal  contact  come  from  industries,  small 
businesses,  water  and  recreation  projects, 
armed  services,  and  Just  about  anything  ths 
Ooverxunent  Is  involved  with. 

It  iM  my  feeling  of  great  pride  that  I  com- 
mend the  capable,  hard-working  people  of 
our  8th  District  staff  for  their  dedicated 
efforts. 


Sincerely. 


BooiBi  H,  ZlON. 


AMrest  hj  YlWiam  S.  Gaad,  AdBmutra- 
tor,  AgeBC|  for  IntematioBal  DcTelop- 
meat 
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HON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

lOAUDE  PEPPER 


or  ixoama 
IN  THE  HOXASE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FridaU,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  PEPPEH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  speech 
before  the  seventh  constitutional  con- 
vention of  tlje  American  Federation  of 
Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions in  Bal  harbour,  Fla.,  on  December 
8,  Mr.  William  S.  Qaud,  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, asked  for  the  continued  support 
of  American  labor  In  our  foreign  assist- 
ance efforts.  I 

His  speech  outlines  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  development  which  face  the  un- 
derprivileged countries  and  stresses  the 
great  contribution  organized  labor  has 
made  to  tb^ir  economic  and  social 
progress.        [ 

I  think  this  address  would  be  of  Inter- 
est to  my  colleagues  and  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  insert  it  in  the  Rkcord: 
Address  bt  ths  Honorablx  William  8.  Gaud, 

Administrator,  Agency  roa  Intern ationai, 

DrvELOPicENt,  Dkpabtkent  or  State,  Be- 

rOKS    THE    SEVENTH    CONSTTTOTIONAI,    CON- 

vximoK  OP  Ttat  Ajcksican  FEocaAXXON  or 
Labob-Conob^ss  or  Imuuutbiai.  OBOAinzA- 
TIONS,  Bal  HARBOtrs,  VtJL.,  December  8,  1967 

It  Is  a  prlvll#ge  to  appear  before  this  Sev- 
enth Constitutional  Convention  of  the  KFlr- 
CIO.  I 

I  propose  to  Itake  this  opportunity  to  talk 
to  you  about  Why  the  United  States  has  a 
foreign  aid  pro^^m — ^wliat  that  program 
alins  to  do,  how  It  works,  and  why  it  deserves 
the  support  of  every  thinking  citizen  of  this 
country. 

One  of  the  most  important  Jobs  of  my 
Agency,  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, is  'lo  assist  social  and  economic 
progress  in  the'  less  developed  countries.  The 
locals,  central  bodies,  state  federations,' and 
the  men  and  women  you  represent  have 
been  carrying  an  Important  shEu-e  of  that 
Job.  I  would  like  to  report  to  you  on  your 
role  in  o\ir  work,  and  on  the  progress  you 
are  helping  to  ^make  possible. 

We  live  in  a; messy,  untidy  world.  Around 
much  Of  the  gl^be,  instability  Is  not  the  ex- 
ception: it  Is  'the  rule.  War  is  an  almost 
dally  danger,  iiook  at  Vietnam,  the  Congo, 
the  Domlnlcan|RepubUc,  Cyprus,  tke  Yemen, 
Nigeria,  ' 

Ttki»  is  an  <^d  story — It  is  nothing  new. 
But  the  world  bas  become  a  small,  tight 
place.  Today,  wben  violence  starts  thousands 
of  miles  away,  we  feel  it  here  in  the  United 
States  almost  instantly.  War  anywhere 
affects  us  and  threatens  our  lives,  our  fami- 
lies, and  our  f|itures. 

Some  of  the!  roots  of  this  instability  are 
also  old:  hunger,  poverty,  disease,  frustrated 
hopes  and  ambitions.  Today,  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  people  In  the  world  have  an 
annual  per  capita  Income  of  about  tlSO.  Tou 
can  say  this  isn't  new  either.  But  there  Is  a 
new  and  critical  factor — time.  The  time  left 
to  begin  feeding  people,  housing  them,  edu- 
cating them,  and  giving  them  bofte  and  a 
stake  m  progress — the  time  in  which  these 
things  must  b«'  done  is  now  shortening. 

When  this  country  grew  up,  we  had  more 
time  and  we  tof>k  it.  Our  modem  economy — 


the  institutions  I  that  organize  oxu  lives— 
these  took  more  than  a  century  to  develoa 
But  the  leisurely  standards  of  the  past  are 
no  longer  acceptable.  In  this  decade,  the  de- 
veloping nations  are  stretching — reaching  for 
a  faster  rate  of  progress.  The  old,  slow  tempo 
will  no  longer  do. 

Tlie  new  develi^lng  nations  cannot  take 
their  time.  They  are  under  tremendous  prei- 
sure  to  move  faster  than  we  did.  Some  of  thia 
pressure  Is  internal.  They  have  high  birth 
rates.  Their  p>opuiations  are  growing  much 
faster  than  ours  did  wtiile  our  economy  wu 
developing.  Thus,  the  agriculture  of  many  of 
the  backward  nations  is  not  up  to  feeding 
their  people.  And  their  lnd\istry  does  not  pro- 
vide  enough  Joba  In  many  of  these  nations, 
scarce  resources  must  be  used  to  save  peo- 
ple from  starvaticjn  today — not  for  growth  to- 
morrow. The  developing  nations  need  help 
if  they  are  going  to  move  ahead  in  the  short 
time  in  which  th*y  must  progress  if  they  ate 
to  survive. 

And  it  Is  not  ^nly  a  question  of  survival. 
It  is  also  a  question  of  what  people  today 
expect.  The  people  of  the  backward  nation* 
now  have  an  idea  of  what  life  is  like  In  the 
developed  world.  People  whose  countries  8too4 
still  for  centuries  are  determined  to  change. 
More  and  more  t>f  the  governments  of  the 
developing  nations  feel  this  pressure.  Mors 
and  more  of  them  are  responding  with  pro- 
grams to  step  up  the  pace  of  economic  and 
social  growth.       I 

It  comes  down  to  this:  more  than  a  billion 
and  a  half  peopl^ — over  half  the  population 
of  the  world — ^no  jlonger  accept  hunger.  They 
no  longer  take  lo^ir  wages  for  granted.  Or  dis- 
ease. Or  lack  of  opportunity  They  want 
change,  and  they  Want  It  fast. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  Is  designed  to 
assist  their  development  efforts.  And  I  mean 
it  when  I  say  "their"*  efforts.  Development  ii 
not  something  tbat  one  country  can  do  to 
another.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  help  speed 
up  the  progress  pf  those  who  are  trying  to 
help  themselves. 

We  do  this  In  a  number  of  ways.  Develop- 
ment loans  are  one  way.  We  lend  the  develop- 
ing countries  dollars  which  must  be  spent  in 
the  United  States.  This  money  covers  the 
costs  of  specific  j  projects — housing,  schools, 
roads,  dams,  powjer  plants  and  the  like.  Our 
loans  also  coven  United  States  exports  to 
these  countries:  ifertlllzer,  steel,  machinery, 
spare  parts — ^thlilgs  they  need  for  develop- 
ment but  which  they  cannot  afford. 

We  also  extend  technical  assistance.  This 
part  of  our  development  program  started 
\inder  President  Harry  Truman  with  the 
Point  IV  program.  The  object  is  to  help  the 
new  nations  traltt  the  men  and  women  and 
develop  the  institutions  they  need  to  beef 
up  their  economic  and  build  better  and  more 
modem  societies^ 

This  is  where  organized  labor  comes  In. 
We  rely  heavily  on  you — on  the  American 
labor  movement+-to  provide  some  of  this 
technical  assistance. 

Why  do  we  cat  on  you?  Because  we  hope 
to  help  build  and  Strengthen  free,  democratic, 
and  effective  tra^e  union  movements  In  the 
developing  natlotis.  Specifically,  to  achieve 
four  things: 

First,  to  assist  [the  growth  of  unions  that 
are  both  democratic  and  Independent  of  com- 
panies, political  parties,  governments  and 
subversive  ideologies. 

Second,  bargaining  power  for  the  working 
men  and  women  of  the  developing  world. 
New  bargaining  power  to  raise  the  living 
Standards  of  theilr  families.  Many  of  them 
have  had  little  or  no  bargaining  power  before. 

Third,  to  give  porkers  a  stake  In  the  econ- 
omy  of  their  countries — and  to  engage  labor 
in  the  effort  for  aconomlc  and  social  growth. 

Fourth,  to  make  trade  unionism  a  powerful 
force  for  social  Justice  in  places  where  social 
Justice  has  been  i^i  short  supply. 
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How  do  we  hope  to  get  this  done?  By  put- 
ting your  ideas,  your  Ideals  and  your  experi- 
ence at  the  disposal  of  less  experienced,  less 
effective  trade  union  movements  in  the  un- 
derprivUeged  half  of  the  world. 

In  Latin  America,  you  have  been  on  the 
Job  for  five  years,  working  through  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development — 
or  "AIFLD".  The  AIFLD  was  established 
through  the  efforts  of  President  Meany, 
and  Vice  President  Joseph  Belrne,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America.  It  Is  financed  by  grants  frcHn  the 
AFL-CIO  and  affiliated  unions,  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  and  by  con- 
tributions from  more  than  70  American  firms 
with  business  interests  in  Latin  America. 

How  does  the  AIFLD  work?  It  puts  experi- 
enced American  trade  unionists  and  skilled 
technicians  to  work  with  the  i>eople  of  the 
developing  nations  to  help  them  Identify  and 
solve  their  problems.  Many  of  you  know  more 
about  this  than  I  do — you  have  done  it  your- 
■etves. 

Consider  collective  bargaining.  Here  in  the 
tmited  States  we  take  it  for  granted.  We  as- 
sume it's  a  good  thing,  and  we  take  for 
granted  all  the  organizing  know-how  and  ne- 
gotiating skUl  that  make  collective  bargain- 
ing possible  and  effective. 

Not  so  in  many  of  the  developing  nations. 
Often,  the  need  to  organize  is  not  understood; 
negotiating  skill  is  non-existent;  the  very 
institutions  which  would  make  collective 
bargaining  effective  have  not  yet  been  formed. 

Tou  can  help  fill  this  vacuum  where  we  in 
the  Government  cannot.  And  you  are  doing  It 
in  Latin  America  through  the  AIFLD.  Tou  are 
helping  to  train  tmion  leaders.  Tou  are 
bringing  their  unionists  here,  and  sending 
your  own  people  into  the  field.  Tou  are  also 
beginning  to  vise  the  approach  of  unlon-to- 
nnlon.  Tou  are  making  a  strong  impact. 

And  you  do  more.  Workers  In  Latin 
America  need  housing.  With  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  guaranteeing 
the  Investments,  you  lend  them  money  to 
build.  Housing  for  24,000  workers  Is  already 
np  in  seven  countries.  13,000  additional  units 
•re  under  construction.  These  are  multiple 
InVfcstments:  They  provide  shelter,  and  they 
provide  equity  for  you. 

But  most  important,  these  and  other  con- 
tilbutlons  you  are  making  provide  the  emerg- 
ing nations  with  institutions:  with  union 
locals,  cooperatives,  workers'  banks,  and 
savings  and  loan  associations — ^with  all  the 
institutions  that  It  takes  to  mn  the  affairs 
of  modem  men  if  the  state  Is  not  to  run 
our  affairs  for  us.  Tou  are  helping  to  btUld 
Institutions  that  can  bear  the  weight  of  a 
tree  society.  A  totalitarian  society  hardly 
tOous  for  independent  institutions.  A  free 
■oclety  depends  on  them. 

It  Is  not  only  in  Latin  America  that  the 
AFL-CIO  is  assisting  development.  Less 
than  three  years  ago,  the  African-American 
I«bor  Center,  the  AALC,  started  up  under 
AFL-CIO  sponsorship.  Tou  are  beginning  to 
<lo  for  Africa  what  you  have  been  doing 
through  the  AIFLD  in  Latin  America. 

Union  leaders  are  being  trained  in  Nl- 
lerla  and  the  Congo.  Training  centers  are 
creating  new  trades — tailoring,  truck  main- 
tenance, others. 

It  may  seem  there  is  not  much  of  a  con- 
nection between  a  wood-cutting  and  cabinet 
workshop  outfitted  by  the  AALC  and  the 
prospects  for  a  free,  strong  trade  union 
movement  In  Africa.  But  the  connection  is 
vital.  That  workshop  means  employment. 
It  gives  training.  It  boosts  the  economy.  And 
It  teaches  local  union  members  to  work 
together  toward  a  common  goal. 

Here,  in  our  mass  production  economy, 
teaching  teUorlng  and  cutting  in  Kenya 
■•was  Uke  a  small  thing.  But  it  Is  a  big 
thing  In  Africa.  It  can  start  a  whole  new 
industry. 

In  this  country,  where  we  have  universal 
eaucaUon,  a  few  thousand  doUara  for  a  lit- 


eracy program  does  not  sound  Impressive. 

In  new  African  nations.  It  can  make  the 
difference  between  economic  stagnation  and 
progress. 

At  the  Asian  Labor  Education  Center  in 
the  Philippines,  American  unions  and  the 
Agency  fc»^  International  Development  have 
helped  train  labor  leaders  representing  270 
vmlons  from  17  nations.  In  Indonesia, 
through  your  international  secretariats,  you 
have  helped  organize  workers  in  transporta- 
tion and  communications.  Hundreds  of  In- 
donesian labor  leaders  have  traveled  to  the 
United  States  to  observe  modem  trade 
xmlonlsm   in   action. 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  contributions  of 
organized  labor  have  been  significant,  cmd  I 
am  glad  to  say  they  are  increasing.  Tour  help 
in  clearing  the  flow  of  supplies  into  Vietnam 
through  Saigon,  and  through  other  ports, 
was  crucial.  Tou  helped  make  it  possible 
to  keep  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam  alive. 
Ar  rican  trade  unions  are  also  helping  to 
support  refugee  villages,  clinics,  and  health 
and  welfare  centers  in  Vietnam. 

The  American  labor  movement  has  been 
a  great  help  in  tills  business  of  aiMii»t<Tig 
development  in  natons  that  need  help.  We 
are  grateful  to  you.  We  hope  you  wlU  keep 
at  it.  Too  few  of  our  fellow  citizens  under- 
stand the  importance  of  economic  and  social 
progress  in  the  underdeveloped  world.  Too 
many  are  asking  why  do  we  care?  What  have 
the  problems  of  the  emerging  nations  got  to 
do  with  us?  How  does  our  assistance  to  these 
countries  help  the  United  States?  Why 
should  we  have  foreign  aid? 

There  are  several  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, and  they  all  point  in  one  direction. 

First,  foreign  aid  is  right.  As  citizens  of 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth,  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  slirug  our 
shoulders  at  the  conditions  in  which  the 
people  of  the  developing  nations  now  live. 

Second,  as  I  have  already  aaid,  the  world 
today  is  small,  compact.  When  there  are  prob- 
lems in  the  world — ^when  there  is  violence 
in  It — the  problems  are  ours,  the  danger  is 
ours.  There  are  no  more  hiding  places. 

One  of  the  problems  from  which  there  la 
no  biding  U  that  the  vmderdeveloped  na- 
tions are  dependent  and  vulnerable.  Their 
weakness  leads  to  instability  in  the  world. 
As  they  achieve  true  independence,  the 
cliances  for  peace  will  improve.  Aid  for  de- 
velopment WlU  not  guarantee  stability  or 
peace.  But  when  we  neglect  development,  we 
invite  instability  and  collisions  between  na- 
tions. 

Third,  in  the  developing  world,  national 
progress  overshadows  all  other  goals.  The 
compelling  urge  of  the  new  nations  to  im- 
prove their  lot  is  a  paramount  fact  of  world 
affairs.  Nothing  Is  more  characteristic  of  the 
world  today — nothing  will  do  more  to  shape 
the  world  tomorrow.  We  cannot  be  a  part  of 
the  modem  world — we  cannot  get  along  in 
It — we  cannot  expect  others  to  respect  our 
interests — if  we  neglect  the  Interests  and 
ambitions  of  nations  which  are  now  coming 
into  their  own  and  determined  to  progress. 

It  is  also  important  to  understand  what 
foreign  aid  for  development  cannot  do.  It 
cannot  be  counted  on  to  win  friends,  or  to 
nuike  other  nations  eternally  grateful  to  us, 
or  to  gain  votes  in  the  United  Nations.  What 
foreign  aid  can  do  is  to  assist  progress  in 
places  where  the  cry  for  progress  Is  lmi)era- 
tlve.  We  can  help  the  emerging  nations 
achieve  their  goals,  and  thereby  serve  both 
our  own  interests  and  theirs. 

I  am  often  asked  whether,  with  all  the 
problems  the  United  States  faces,  we  can 
afford  a  foreign  aid  program.  Iliat  doubt  Is 
behind  the  damage  our  legislation  has  been 
taking  in  the  Congress.  This  year,  it  looks  as 
though  the  program  the  President  has  pro- 
posed will  be  slashed  by  some  25  percent.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  President,  m  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  in  my  own  opin- 


Um  It  will  be  too  small  to  serve  oor  interests 
adequately.  For  example: 

We  will  have  to  reduce  sharply  our  pro- 
grams In  India,  in  Pakistan  and  In  Africa. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  our  part  ot 
the  plans  made  last  spring  at  the  Punta  del 
Este  Conference  to  Increase  efforts  in  agricul- 
ture, education  and  health  under  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

We  WlU  have  to  short-change  our  security- 
orleated  and  mUitary  aid  programs  in  East 
Asia  and  elsewhere. 

Meanwhile,  in  Vietnam,  we  are  ^>endlng 
ten  times  what  we  spend  for  foreign  aid.  As 
I  see  it,  the  question  is  not  whether  we  can 
afford  a  foreign  aid  program.  The  question  Is 
whether  we  can  afford  to  be  without  one. 
Should  we  spend  10  percent  of  our  military 
costs  In  Vietnam  to  help  prevent  future  Vlet- 
nams?  Of  course  we  should.  We  must. 

Today,  the  foreign  aid  program  is  in  trou- 
ble. It  Is  in  trouble  because  too  few  people 
understand  what  it  Is  all  about.  It  desper- 
ately needs  the  active  support  of  all  those 
who  do  understand  it  and  who  have  the  in- 
fluence and  the  organization  to  carry  Its 
message  to  the  grass  roots  of  America. 

Tou  have  the  organization — you  represent 
14,000,000  Americans.  Tou  have  proven  abiUty 
to  influence  and  to  lead  public  opinion  on 
vital  Issues. 

I  iirge  you  to  suppcKt  this  program  and  to 
make  your  views  felt. 


A  Report  to  My  ConstitaeBtt 

EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

ow  comracncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENfATIVES 

Friday.  December  15. 1967 
Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

our  colleagues  has  a  idaque  in  his  cAce 

on  which  are  inscribed  the  following 

words: 
I  promise  to  remember  who  I  am,  wtiere 

I  am  from,  and  who  sent  me. 

This  Is  a  pledge  that  aU  pubUc  ser- 
vants should  remember  at  all  times. 

I  have  made  it  a  practice  throughout 
my  years  in  Congress  to  report  to  my 
constituents  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
session  on  my  activities  during  the  year. 
This  is  my  way  of  keeping  them  in- 
formed of  their  Congresanan's  activi- 
ties, his  efforts  and  his  views  on  major 
legislation.  This  is  my  way,  as  a  respon- 
sible pubUc  official,  of  giving  an  account 
of  my  stewardship  and  remembering 
"who  sent  me."  This,  then,  Is  my  fifth 
armual  report  covering  the  year  1967. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  fifth  year  as 
your  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  Second  District  of  Connecticut,  I 
wish  to  thank  all  my  constituents  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  them  and  our  coun- 
try. I  am  very  grateful  for  this  privilege 
and  look  forward  to  continuing  these 
services  in  1968. 

the     leST    SESSION 

The  1967  session,  known  officially  as 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress, 
was  one  of  the  longest  in  our  history.  It 
began  on  January  10  and  ended  on  De- 
cember 15,  a  total  of  more  than  11 
months  of  continuous  work.  Incidentally, 
during  my  5  years  in  Congress  we  have 
been  in  session  for  52  but  of  60  months. 
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thus  averaging  nearly  10  and  a  half 
months  per  yeaj.  This  Is  certainly  a  full- 
time  job  which  requires  full  dedication. 

The  previous  Congress,  the  89th,  was 
widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  our  history.  By  comparison, 
the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress 
has  been  slow-moving  and  not  as  dra- 
matic in  its  achievements.  In  some  quar- 
ters there  is  even  some  disappointment 
with  its  "meager"  results.  This  was  per- 
haps to  be  expected.  Coming  after  the 
productive  89th,  any  session  of  Congress 
would  seem  less  industrious.  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  the  1967  session  was  no 
less  hardworking.  It  was  in  many  ways 
more  cautious,  somewhat  more  conserva- 
tive In  Its  approach  to  national  prob- 
lems, and  from  Its  inception  assumed  an 
attitude  of  "let's  watch  and  see"  how  the 
Nation  will  adjust  to  legislation  adopted 
by  the  previous  Congress. 

It  is  also  worth  bearing  In  mind  that 
the  90th  Congress  has  another  year  to  go 
and  much  can  happen  during  the  com- 
ing year  in  the  way  of  legislation.  The 
record  may  seem  entirely  different  by  the 
time  the  1968  session  is  concluded.  Let 
us,  therefore,  not  be  too  hasty  with  criti- 
cism. Let  me  assure  my  constituents  that, 
as  their  Representative  in  Congress,  I 
am  weU  aware  of  the  many  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation  at  home  and  abroad 
and  I  shall  at  all  times  keep  the  interests 
of  our  country  uppermost  in  mind  when 
fulfilling  my  diities  as  your  Representa- 
tive. 

As  In  the  past,  I  shall  continue  to  keep 
my  constituents  Informed  of  my  activi- 
ties and  deeds.  This  will  be  done,  as  in 
previous  years,  through  the  press,  radio 
and  television,  newsletters,  reports,  cor- 
respondence, public  appearances,  and 
personal  contact. 

It  would  be  false  to  assume  that  the 
1967  sessl(Hi  produced  little  in  the  way 
of  important  legislation.  Some  of  the 
bills  passed  during  the  session.  In  my 
estimation,  will  prove  to  be  quite  mean- 
ingful to  the  average  citizen  as  the  years 
go  on.  In  t&ct,  because  of  its  legislative 
achievements  in  such  fields  as  social  se- 
curity, aid  to  education,  consumer  pro- 
tection, air  pollution  control,  and  aid  to 
the  poor  and  needy,  I  feel  that  in  due 
time  the  session  will  be  rated  better  than 
average.  To  be  sure,  there  is  much  that 
remains  xmflnished.  This,  however,  will 
be  the  task  of  the  1968  session  which 
convenes  on  January  15. 

THS  IMTBtNATIONAL  8CKm 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam was  the  overriding  Issue  throughout 
the  entire  year  1967.  Practically  every 
bill,  every  problem,  every  vote  taken,  was 
overshadowed  by  the  war  or  was  con- 
sidered under  its  impact.  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  Vietnam  sit- 
uation over  the  past  2  years  and  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  Joined  with  some  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  in  iirging  steps  to 
end  the  war.  Among  the  steps  advocated 
were  cessation  of  bombing  to  encourage 
North  Vietnam  to  enter  into  peace  nego- 
tiations, turning  over  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem to  the  United  Nations,  and  estab- 
lishing United  Nations  peacekeeping 
forces. 

More  recently,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  time  Is  ripe  to  undertake  a 
reevaluation  of  our  role  in  Vietnam  and 
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a  reassessmeiLt  of  our  position  there.  The 
conflict  has  become  a  very  costly  one  for 
us  in  the  waf  of  lives  and  resources.  Re- 
cently there  are  indications  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  have  achieved 
a  more  staiile  government,  one  which 
should  in  time  be  able  to  concentrate  on 
the  war  effort  with  greater  success  and 
pursue  its  own  struggle  for  freedom. 
There  is  even  more  recent  evidence  that 
South  Vietnamese  troops  have  taken  a 
more  effective  part  in  the  actual  fighting. 
I  trust  this  will  enable  us  in  the  coming 
year  to  begin  a  gradual  withdrawal  of 
OUT  troops  from  Vietnam. 
In  the  me^tlme,  we  are  going  through 
period  in  our  history,  one 
s  patience,  courage,  and 
«rt  of  all  of  us.  Many  voices 
,ve  risen  and  they  are  en- 
leard,  but  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  incite  to  violence  or  cause  dis- 
ruption of  our  lawful  governmental  func- 
tions. North, Vietnam  and  its  supporters 
in  Peking  aiid  Moscow  must  realize  that 
the  Americatt.people  are  sincerely  seeking 
peace  with  freedom  and  honor,  and 
should  not  misinterpret  this  search  as  a 
sign  of  weakness.  Many  of  my  constitu- 
ents have  v«ritten  me  about  this  most 
vital  issue,  and  these  expressions  and 
views  are  always  welcome. 

rOS  LEGISIJITION 

In  judgin*  the  record  of  a  Congress, 
the  questions  should  always  be  asked: 
Have  the  ^imerlcan  people  benefited 
from  its  action?  Is  the  United  States 
more  secure,  its  way  of  life  and  its  in- 
stitutions more  purposefiil?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  tBe  American  people  possess 
the  intelligetice  to  judge  for  themselves 
when  presertted  with  the  facts. 

The  1967  session  enacted  into  law 
about  500  bills  and  adopted  several  hun- 
dred resolutions,  but  not  all  of  these  are 
of  national  ^gniflcance.  Perhaps  no  more 
than  50  of  ^ese  could  be  considered  of 
major  importance.  Because  of  limitation 
of  space,  I  4iould  like  to  list  briefly  only 
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ty:  New  amendments  pro- 
3 -percent  increase  for  all 
beneflclarieaL  minimum  monthly  bene- 
fits jump  from  $44  to  $55,  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  is  raised  from  $1,500  to 
$1,680  annually,  and  certain  improve- 
ments are  made  in  medicare,  disability, 
child  health,  and  other  benefits. 

Two  other  measures  affecting  our  older 
and  middle-aged  citizens  are  worth  men- 
tioning :  llio  Older  Americans  Act,  which 
is  extended  for  another  5  years  and  pro- 
vides training  and  community  programs 
for  the  eldetly;  Age  Discrimination  Act, 
to  prohibit  employers  and  emplosmient 
agencies  from  discriminatory  practices 
in  hiring  workers  between  the  ages  of  40 
and  65  becaiyse  of  their  age. 

In  the  6el^  of  health  several  Important 
bills  were  enacted:  Partnership  for 
health,  whloh  authorizes  $589  million  for 
the  next  3  fears  as  grants  to  the  States 
for  comprehensive  health  planning  and 
services,  including  $40  million  for  rat 
control  projects;  mental  retardation 
amendments,  which  provides  $282  mil- 
lion for  construction  of  mental  retarda- 
tion facilitieB,  staflBng  of  centers,  training 
teachers  for  the  handicapped,  and  so 
forth;  vocation  rehabilitation,  authorizes 


grants  to  the  |  States  for  training  and 
services  to  thei  physically  handicapped, 
migrant  workers,  and  establishment  of  a 
National  Center  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
Youths  and  Adults;  Air  Quality  Act, 
which  authoriaes  $428  million  over  tlie 
next  3  years  for  air  pollution  control. 

Congress  too^  important  steps  toward 
consmner  protection  by  passing  these 
measures:  Meat  Inspection  Act,  which 
provides  for  a  strong  program  of  Federal 
standards  in  Inspection  of  meat  and 
meat  products  and  raises  the  level  of 
State  inspection  to  Federal  require- 
ments; Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  is  ex- 
tended to  all  Items  of  wearing  apparel 
and  household  furnishings,  while  the 
sale  of  goods  not  meeting  safety  stand- 
ards is  prohltited;  establishment  of  a 
seven-member  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safeiy  to  Identify  products 
which  present  a  hazard  to  consumers. 

Although  tqe  previous  Congress  was 
known  for  its  einactment  of  many  worth- 
while measures  in  the  field  of  education, 
time  may  prove  that  the  1967  session 
overshadowed  It.  One  of  the,  greatest 
measures  of  all  time  is  undoubtedly  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  which  provides  $9.3  billion  over  the 
next  2  years,  the  largest  sum  ever  pro- 
vided in  our  History  for  education.  This 
act  includes  aid  to  education  on  a  vast 
scale,  including  supplemental  educa- 
tion, a  new  bilingual  program,  studies  on 
school  dropoiits  in  urban  areas,  adult 
education,  et  cetera.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  enactment  of  the  Teach- 
er Corps — volunteer  teachers  in  poor 
areas:  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act — new  teacher  training  pro- 
grams; and  the  program  to  provide  li- 
brary services  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped. Of  notable  interest  is  the  new 
Public  Broadcasting  Act,  which  will  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  for  broadening 
and  improvlngi  educational  television  and 
radio  program^. 

In  the  field  [of  aid  to  the  poor  and  to 
economically  depressed  areas  there  are 
several  important  measures,  among 
them:  Economic  opportunity  amend- 
ments under  which  Congress  appropri- 
ated nearly  $1.8  billion  for  the  antipov- 
erty  program,  now  extended  for  another 
2  years.  Several  new  programs  will  be 
launched,  including  day-care  centers  to 
assist  working  mothers  and  $25  million 
for  a  special  program  to  feed  the  hungiy 
and  needy.  Food  Stamp  Act,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  2-*ear  extension  of  this  suc- 
cessful program  enabling  low-income 
families  in  slum  sections  and  depressed 
areas  to  Incr^ise  their  food-purchasing 
power.  Appal^chla  Redevelopment  Act, 
authorizes  $7l5  million  over  a  4-year 
period  to  help  the  depressed  Appalachian 
area,  encompassing  sections  of  11  States 
extending  from  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  It  In- 
cludes public  works,  highways,  land  and 
water  conservation,  Igw-rent  housing, 
et  cetera. 

Nor  was  the  economy  of  the  Natkm 
overlooked  byi  Congress.  In  this  sphere 
we  enacted:  'The  Small  Business  Act, 
amended  to  iricrease  the  amount  of  loans 
and  guarantees  for  small  business  firms: 
the  interest  equalization  tax,  extended 
for  another  i  years  to  relieve  the  VS. 
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b«lance-of-payments  deficit  by  maUng 
It  more  costly  for  forelErners  to  borrow 
tram  U.S.  sources;  the  Investment  tax 
credit  was  restored  and  other  measures 
^rere  taken. 

In  international  affairs  may  be  listed: 
Bnergency  food  aid  to  India — in  coop- 
eration with  other  ooimtries — to  help 
meet  India's  critical  food  shortage;  the 
foreign  aid  program — reduced  from  $3.1 
biUion  last  year  to  $2.6  bUlion  this  year; 
eitension  of  the  Peace  Corps;  VS.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  to  help  Latin  America;  and 
two  treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
establish  consulates  and  to  ban  nuclear 
weapons  from  space. 

The  list  is  far  from  ended.  For  our 
cities  Congress  enacted  the  rent  sup- 
idement  and  model  cities  programs,  ex- 
tension of  urban  renewal,  more  water 
and  sewer  facilities,  and  more  low-rent 
housing.  A  Veterans  Pension  and  Read- 
jurtment  Act  was  adopted  to  provide 
benefits  to  all  those  who  entered  service 
in  the  last  3  years,  including  education- 
al benefits,  and  a  cost-of-living  increase 
la  benefits  for  all  veterans,  their  widows 
tod  dependents.  Pay  increases  were  ap- 
proved for  those  in  military  service,  and 
far  Federal  employees  and  postal  work- 
en.  The  draft  was  extended  for  another 
4  years,  fimds  were  appropriated  for  our 
national  defense  needs,  as  well  as  for 
the  various  Government  departments 
tod  agencies. 

In  other  words.  Congress  has  dealt 
rMponsibly  with  the  problems  facing 
Ainerica  and  its  role  as  a  force  for  peace 
and  stability  tn  the  world. 

■T.     ONGK    BnXS 

Daring  the  1967  session  I  introduced  a 
total  of  67  bUls  and  resolutions:  49  pub- 
lo  measures  and  18  private  blUs,  the  lat- 
lir  being  Immigration  or  claims  bills. 
TMals  the  most  I  have  introduced  in  any 
one  of  my  5  years  In  Congress.  Several 
Of  them  were  enacted,  others  are  still  in 
mecBS  and  should  be  enacted  in  1968. 
Affloog  some  of  my  major  bills  are: 

Increase  in  social  security  benefits,  In- 
(iaSing  cost-of-living  adjustments— en- 
•etod  in  part;  Older  Americans  Act  to 
Wwide  community  services  for  the  el- 
<Wy— enacted;  establishment  of  a  Small 
Tta  Division  in  the  UJ3.  Tax  Court  to 
Wp  small  taxpayers:  a  national  pro- 
pam  of  flood  insurance;  extend  the  right 
to  TOte  to  persons  18  years  of  age  and 
«er;  reclassification  of  certain  positions 
to  the  postal  service;  regulation  of  im- 
Porte  of  milk  and  dairy  products  to  help 
oury  farmers— adopted  by  Executive 
wtar  of  the  President;  establish  United 
"•pons  peaceke^tag  <H)erations;  desig- 
M«e  October  12  as  a  legal  hoUday  in 
'•"nor  of  Columbus;  revision  of  US. 
•JWTlght  laws;  improvement  of  Federal- 
«we  program  of  child  welfare  services. 

Ateo  care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in 
oweyeterans  homes;  protect  veterans 
*™  loss  of  pension  resulting  from 
»o«sed  social  security  benefits— en- 
«w;  preserve  and  protect  e«tuarine 
WM.  such  as  Connecticut  shoreline;  in- 
«»  prescribed  drugs  for  elderly  people 
■■wthe  medicare  program;  resolution 
■  Pamanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East- 
™«*on  of  U.S.  textUe  industry  against 
of  textiles   from  abroad;    con- 
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struction  and  rehabilitation  of  adequate 
housing  for  every  American  family;  bet- 
ter employment  opportimities  for  the 
imemployed;  instruction  in  Chinese  lan- 
guage and  culture  at  our  universities  and 
high  schools;  provide  a  greater  share  of 
Government  contracts  to  businesses  In 
smaller  cities;  and  development  of  a  total 
marine  transport  system,  including  nu- 
clear-powered merchant  vessels  and  sub- 
marines. 

CONCXX7SION 

Throughout  the  year  my  staff  and  I 
made  every  effort  to  answer  all  letters 
and  to  be  helpful  in  every  way  possible 
to  constituents  requesting  help  or  in- 
formation, to  commimities  seeldng  assist- 
ance with  Federal  applications,  and  to 
organizations,  schools,  and  visitors.  Ef- 
forts were  made  to  obtain  more  public 
works  projects.  Federal  contracts  for  in- 
dustry, small  business  loans,  grants  for 
educational  projects,  new  jwst  offices  and 
extension  of  old  ones,  aid  to  poultry  and 
dairy  farmers,  and  housirvg  for  the  elder- 
ly. 

On  a  personal  basis  help  was  provided 
to  many  individuals  and  families  with 
social  security  matters,  veterans  pen- 
sions, servicemen's  cases,  welfare  needs, 
student  aid,  housing  problems,  employ- 
ment, and  others.  Toiu^  were  arranged 
for  constituents  coming  to  Washington, 
especially  large  numbers  of  school  chil- 
dren. In  short,  the  needs  of  my  district 
and  my  constituents  received  priority  at 
all  times. 

As  your  Congressman,  I  am  always 
glad  to  receive  your  views  on  vital  legis- 
lation, or  your  call  for  assistance  on  mat- 
ters dealing  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  any  of  its  agencies.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  support  and  confidence  the 
people  of  the  Second  District  have  shown 
me.  F\)r  any  information  or  assistance, 
please  address  all  correspondence  to  me 
as  follows:  Congressman  Wn.LiAM  L.  St. 
Ongk,  room  1405,  Longworth  House  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 


Eighteendi  AaBnal  CoagrcMioBal 
QoMtioBiuure 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OBIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH^S 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  18th  an- 
nual congressional  questionnaire  is  ready 
to  go  to  the  people  of  the  16th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio  seeking  their  opin- 
ions on  some  of  the  issues  that  will  come 
before  the  Congress  during  its  1968  ses- 
sion. The  questionnaire  is  especially 
helpful  in  pie»suring  public  opinion  dur- 
ing a  time  when  the  prolonged  session  of 
Congress  makes  it  impossible  for  a  Rep- 
resentative to  be  in  his  district  and  talk 
with  his  people.  I  hope  there  will  be  a 
good  response. 

I  include  it  at  this  point  for  the  Rkc- 
ORo: 

Do  you  favor  or  oppose — 

1.  •31ock-grant"    federal    aid    programa. 


providing  lump  sums  for  a  general  purpose 
(I.e.  health) ,  leaving  It  to  the  States  to  deter- 
mine specific  purposes  for  which  money  will 
be  spent.  (Instead  of  specific  federal  aid 
projects.) 

2.  Federal  revenue  sharing,  returning  per- 
centage of  federal  tax  revenue  to  the  States. 
(Instead  of  specific  federal  aid.) 

3.  Human  Investment  Act  providing  tax 
credit  Incentive  to  employers  for  part  of  cost 
of  training  workers  on  the  Job. 

4.  Phase  out  urban  renewal  program  as 
we  know  It  In  favor  of  Incentives  to  promote 
private  rebuUdlng  and  Improvement. 

6.  Senate-passed  bill  providing  use  of  fed- 
eral government  funds  to  finance  both  par- 
ties In  political  campaigns. 

6.  Johnson  request  for  10  per  cent  sur- 
charge on  Individual  and  corporate  Income 
taxes  (exempting  lowest  Income  tax  brack- 
ets). 

7.  Would  you  favor  continuing  about  the 
pre«snt  rate,  increasing  or  reducing  federal 
programs  for  the  following: 


Pn  MllionsI 


PrasMit 
spsiMlini 


S*m«     IncrMM    Rtducs 


Health 

Education 

Welfare '.'. 

Natural  resources.. 
Defense  other  than 

Vietnam 

Space 

Foreign  aid 


UO 
4.0 
4.S 

3.2 

50.8 
S.6 
3.0 


8.  Which  poUcy  do  you  recommwod  In  Viet- 
nam? (check  one) : 

(a)  Withdraw  U.S.  forces. 

(b)  Continue  miatary  effort  at  present 
levels  whUe  continuing  to  seek  avenues  for 
negotiation. 

(c)  Intensify  mlUtary  effort  Including 
non-nuclear  bombing  of  ports  and  Installa- 
tions, and  hot  pursuit  Into  Cambodia  or 
other  neutral  sanctuaries. 

(d)  De-escalate  military  effort  while  pur- 
suing negotiation. 

9.  Please  check  your  preference  for  Presi- 
dent In  1968: 

Xepublioan 

Nixon  

Percy  

Reagan  

Rhodes  

Rockefeller  i. 

Ronmey  


Johnson 
Kennedy 
McCarthy 

Wallace 


Democrat 


Third  Party 


Congressional  Reforms  Needed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiKoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  the 
congressional  reform  bill,  S.  355,  psissed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  75  to  9  liarch  7. 
1967,  and  since  March  9  has  been  lan- 
guishing in  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  SCany  of  the 
key  features  of  the  Senate  passed  bill 
were  offered  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
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the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  which 

was  established  in  1965.  The  recommen- 
dations contained  in  its  final  report  were 
filed  with  the  Congress  more  than  a  year 
ago  by  a  unaiiimous  vote  of  the  12-inan 
bipartisan  group. 

Although  some  necessary  reforms  were 
not  recommended  by  the  joint  committee, 

such  as  a  study  of  the  role  of  Congress  in 
foreign  policy,  and  others  recommended 
by  the  committee  were  not  included  in 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill;  there  is 
absolutely  no  excuse  for  the  leadership  to 
keep  this  important  legislation  bottled- 
up  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  biU  Incorporates  many  needed  pro- 
visions, including:  the  creation  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations; 
Improved  minority  committee  stafiQng;  a 
tightening  of  the  jurisdiction  of  commit- 
tees to  avoid  overlap  and  improve  pro- 
cedures: appointment  of  postmasters  in 
accordance  with  the  civU  service  laws; 
and  revised  regulation  of  lobbying.  Fur- 
ther, the  bill  includes  means  by  which 
Congress  can  exert  necessary  fiscal  con- 
trols; automatic  data  processing  tech- 
niques: cost  effectiveness  studies;  supple- 
mental budget  Information  and  budget 
review. 
'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  upon  the  majority 
to  bring  this  Important  legislation  to  the 
floor  early  in  1968,  so  that  we  might  effect 
these  needed  reforms. 

I  Include  for  the  Rbcord  a  percepuve 
article  on  this  subject  by  Roecoe  Drum- 
mond,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  e<U- 
tion  of  the  Washington  Post.  The  article 
follows: 

[From  tl»«  Washington  Port,  Dec.  20,  1967) 

CONCaOESB  BBOSMS   Nkb>h>   To  Impmv*   lis 

PUBLIC   IKAGK 

(By  Boaooe  Drumnunul) 

OongreMinen  are  senBltiTe  about  their 
reputation  and  they  do  more  to  damage  it — 
and  that  of  CJongreM  itaelf— than  anybody 
else.  ... 

If  Congreee  Is  to  improve  its  image  with 
the  votera.  It  must  Improve  its  performance 
m  transacting  the  public  business  more  effi- 
ciently and  more  effectively. 

Throughout  thla  year  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership of  the  House  of  R«:?>re6eiitaavee  has 
used  ite  power  and  ingenuity— It  has  both— 
to  keep  the  oongreasional  reform  Wll  of  1967 
\mder  lock  and  key. 

The  provisions  of  thto  bm  would  help  Con- 
greos  transact  Its  business  more  efficiently 
and  mere  effectively. 

The  purpose  of  the  House  Democratic 
leadership  was  to  km  the  bill  by  keeping 
members  from  having  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  tt. 

The  purpose  of  the  House  Democratic  lead- 
ership was  to  prevent  any  reform  which 
would  force  high-handed,  power-minded 
committee  chairmen  to  be  somewhat  more 
reqx>nslve  to  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  each  committee  and  thus  make  represent- 
ative government  work  better. 

And  now  a  whole  year  has  been  thrown 
away  and  the  first  congressional  reform  effort 
In  two  decades  remains  locked  in  the  despotic 
grip  of  the  House  Rules  Ctommlttee  which  Is 
acting  as  though  It  thought  the  Democrats 
were  going  to  be  in  control  forever. 

The  Imprisoned  congressional  reform  bill 
^ng  vinanlmously  reconunended  by  the  Joint 
Oommlttee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
which  put  long  months  of  stiidy  into  its 
preparation. 

It  has  already  been  passed  overwhelmingly 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  didn't  dare  let  It  come  to  the  floor 


of  the  House  t  jcause  they  knew  it  would  be 
passed. 

which   the   Senate   has   ap 
bleb    the    House    Democratic 
Buppre65lxLg    are    modest    but 


The  reformj 
proved    and 
leadership    Is 
meaningful. 

The  bUl  waild  reduce  some  of  the  arbl 
trary  power  of  C!ommlttee  chairmen  by  pro- 
viding, for  example,  that  a  chairman's  re- 
fusal to  hold   hearings  or  to  permit  a  bill 

to  be  reported  to  tlie  House  could  be  over- 
ruled by  a  m^orlty  vote  of  the  whole  Oom- 
mlttee. I 

It  would  prtvide  professional  staff  assist- 
ance for  the  *iinority  Party  and  put  selec- 
tion and  use  if  such  staff  under  the  control 
of  the  mlnorify. 

It  would  ofganize  the  work  of  Congress 
so  that  the  *st  three  months  of  Congress 
wouldn't  be  pasted,  as  It  often  now  is.  and 
aim  to  enable'  Congress  to  adjourn  normally 
by  July  31.      I 

The  need  hire  Is  to  provide  for  committee 
hearings  In  tlie  fall  before  Congress  meets  In 
January  so  thst  much  of  the  committee  work 
will  be  ready  at  the  opening  of  each  session. 
The  RepuMlcan  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  oq  reorganization  made  a  further 
proposal  that  ought  to  be  embodied  In  the 
bill  next  year.  They  proposed  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  Hous4  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittees have  a  majority  of  members  who  are 
not  of  the  Pfrty  which  controls  the  Presi- 
dency. I 

This  is  not  a  self-serving  recommendation 
since  the  Republicans  feel  they  have  a  good 
chance  of  taking  the  White  House  in  1968. 
There  Is  a  gdod  precedent.  The  RepubUcan 
Senate  put  a  Democrat  m  charge  of  the  Tea- 
pot Dome  investigation  when  CooUdge  was 
President. 


Trick 


Treating  for  UNICEF 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NIW   TO«K 
IN  THE  H<  USB  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Fridtiy,  December  15. 1967 
Mr.  MccfclTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 


Halloween,  like  thousands  of  other  chil- 
dren across  the  country,  several  young- 
sters in  the  district  I  represent  were  trick 
or  treating  for  UNICEF.  When  they  rang 
the  doorbell  of  one  home,  they  were 
abruptly  rqjected  and  handed  a  hate- 
flUed,  antl-UNICEF  pamphlet  which  sug- 
gested thej  were  trick  or  treating  for 
Communlsti). 

This  folder  blatently  asserts  that 
UNICEF  fuhds  were  used  to  "finance  the 
UN  invaion  of  pro-Western,  antl- 
Communist  Katanga"  in  1961.  Moreover, 
it  indicts  the  whole  UJI.  organization  as 
an  instrument  of  a  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw the  American  Ooverrunent  and 
asserts  that  the  "U.N.  Covenant  on 
Human  Rights"  violates  the  American 
Bin  of  Rights  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Although  the  distributors  of  this 
pamphlet  sought  to  conceal  its  source, 
an  investigation  by  my  office  traced  it 
to  a  John  Birch  Society  outlet  at  1230 
Hertel  Aveiiue,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

The  inci|edible  fact  about  these  hate 
flyers  is  tl>at  they  are  attacking  what 
the  late  President  Herbert  Hoover  called 
"the  majdr  beneficial  service  of  the 
United  NaUons."  I  wonder  if  the  Birchers 
are   suggeajtlng  that  President  Hoover, 


like  President   Easenhower,  was  a  con- 

scious  agent  df  the  Communist  con- 

splracy?  I 

tXNICEP,  the  vnited  Nations  Children's 
Fund,  formerly!  the  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Endergency  Fund,  was  es- 
tablished to  meet  the  emergency  needs 

of  children  in  the  war-ravaged  nations 

immediately  after  the  Second  World 
"War.  Today  thie  work  of  this  great  or- 
ganization stiUl  goes  on  in  underdevel- 
oped oountriesi  in  maternal  and  child 
car  facilities,  m  disease  immunization 
facilities,  wlpihg  out  malaria  in  the 
Carribean,  providing  milk  processing 
facilities  and  supplements  to  children's 
diets — the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  UNICEF 
stands  as  one  df  the  great  himianitarian 
achievements  Of  this  century.  In  1965, 
UNICEF  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  It  has  been  acclaimed  by  Pope 
Paul  VI,  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee, and  the  General  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ.  As 
further  testimjony  to  the  value  of  its 
achievements,  I  cite  the  following  state- 
ments of  five  [American  Presidents: 

MlUlons  of  people  all  over  the  world  were 
pleased  to  leam  that  TJNICEP  has  been  se- 
lected for  the  1666  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Never 
was  an  award  more  aptly  made. 

UNICEF  is  giving  new  hope  for  a  better 
life  to  the  generations  in  whose  hands  the 
security  of  the  I  world  soon  wlU  rest.  There 
Is  no  nobler  work  for  peace. 

Your  XJNICEf  Trick  or  Treat  Day  ha* 
helped  turn  a  holiday  too  often  marred  by 
youthful  vandalism  into  a  program  of  basic 
training  In  world  citizenship. 

Tour  great  hifmanltarian  program  aids  in- 
nocent cbUdreti  who  are  the  victims  of 
mankinds  oldeSt  enemies— disease,  hunger, 
and  Ignorance.  I  want  to  express  to  you,  your 
staff,  and  the 'hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  Amerlcafas  who  are  participating  In 
this  annual  event  my  deep  appreciation  for 
your  unselfish  work  on  behalf  of  children 
everywhere.  (Ljjndon  B.  Johnson,  October  27, 
1965)  I 

Children  arejthe  world's  most  valuable  re- 
source and  its  best  hope  for  the  future.  It  U 
a  real  tragedy  that  in  an  era  of  vast  tech- 
nological progress  and  scientific  achievement 
millions  of  children  should  stUl  suffer  from 
lack  of  medical  care,  proper  nutrition,  ade- 
quate educatlqn,  and  be  subjected  to  the 
handicaps  and  uncertainties  for  a  low-In- 
come, substanqard  environment. 

Through  the  years,  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund  to  meet  thli 
great  challenge  and  alleviate  such  needs  have 
met  with  a  remarkable  measure  of  success. 
Our  own  children  and  adults  who  have  con- 
tributed to  this  work,  mostiy  through 
DNICKP's  Halleween  and  Greeting  Card  i»o- 
grams,  can  belproud  of  the  results  of  thdr 
gen^oelty.         I 

At  a  time  ^hen  UNICBP's  endeavors  en- 
compass morel  than  500  programs  for  chU- 
dren  and  mothers  to  116  countries,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  I  urge  all  Americans  to 
respond  once  again  In  a  spirit  and  good  will 
to  UNICEP's  appeal  this  faU.  (John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, July  25, 1963) 

It  is  heartwumlng  to  follow  the  work  of 
UNICEF,  the  Ublted  Nations  ChUdren's  Fund. 
Please  give  my  congratulations  to  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Committee 
for  UNICEP  tor  their  unceasing  efforts  to 
alleviate  hun^r  and  disease  among  "all  tte 
world's  chlldlin".  In  their  program,  which 
enlists  the  suj)port  of  many  generous  ctH- 
zens,  they  contribute  much  to  the  lives  of 
mUUons  in  ne^.  (Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  Oc- 
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I  have  always  had  a  special  toterest  In  the 

fork  and  program  of  the  United  Nations 

Children's  Fund,  and  have  followed  with 
gatlsfactlon  the  humanitarian  services  per- 
formed by  them  In  many  countries  the  world 
over. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  al- 
ways maintained  close  ties  and  a  special 
concern  for  the  plight  of  children,  whoever 

they  may  be  and  whatever  their  origin. 

I  wish  you  continued  success  In  your 
high  purpose.  (Harry  S.  Truman.  October  9, 
1963) 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  UNKJEF  Is  ably 
and  honestly  conducted.  Its  director  Is  a 
former  associate  of  mine.  To  me  it  Is  the 
major  beneficial  service  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.  (Herbert  Hoover,  October   19.   1962) 

No  further  statements  are  required  to 
■ttest  to  the  high  purpose  and  great 
tddevements  of  this  humanitarian 
organization.  The  help  they  have  rend- 
ered to  millions  of  underprivileged  chil- 
dren and  mothers  stands  In  eloquent 
rebuttal  to  the  malicious  slanders  of  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

But  to  answer  their  specific  charge 
that  UNICEP  f  imds  were  used  to  support 
the  U.N.  action  In  the  Congo  in  1961,  I 
offer  the  following  clarification: 

In  1961,  the  UJ3.  Oovemment  allocated 
$10  million  in  sumwrt  of  UNICEP.  Prior 
to  actual  payment,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
etal  required  emergency  funds  to  carry 
on  X5N.  action  in  the  Congo.  Acting  un- 
der UJJ.  Resolution  1341.  authorizing 
bim  to  borrow  funds  from  special  ac- 
eounts,  and  after  consulting  with 
UNICEP  and  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
Secretary  General  was  advanced  the  $10 
million,  which  was  repaid  in  full  to 
UNICEP  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Therefore,  the  money  spedfled  for 
UNICEP,  went  to  UNICEP. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  clears  the 
leeord  of  this  wild  charge.  And.  as  I 
itited  before,  the  record  UNICEF  has 
made  in  Its  humanitarian  endeavors  is. 
In  Itself,  the  best  rebuttal  to  these 
charges. 

As  for  the  second  contention  In  the 
pamphlet,  that  the  U  JJ.  is  an  Instrument 
of  an  International  Communist  con- 
Vlracy.  this  is  foimded  on  a  gross  mis- 
understanding of  the  purpose  of  the  U2J. 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
h  not  a  forum  for  invective,  nor  is  it 
an  instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy; 
mther,  it  Is  an  organization  particularly 
eitablished  to  promote  world  peace  and 
to  serve  as  an  arena  where  nations  may 
weigh  the  results  of  their  actions  by  the 
Judgments,  resolutions,  and  sanctions  of 
the  world  community.  But  the  Birchers 
yld  like  to  think  that  the  over  115 
•verelgn  nations  of  the  General  As- 
wibly  ought  to  forsake  their  own  na- 
toial  goals  for  th<^  of  the  United 
States.  I  beUeve  the  response  to  this 
position  Is  best  summed  up  In  the  words 
of  the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy: 

We  shall  not  always  expect  to  find  them 
■Wortlng  our  view.  But  we  shall  always 
hope  to  And  them  strongly  supporting  their 
i«n  freedom. 

1^  third  allegation  In  the  pamphlet 
■  that  the  "UJJ.  Covenant  on  Human 
W<ht8  violates  the  BUI  of  Rights  and 
"6  Declaration  of  Independence." 
^h»t  of  all,  it  is  iB^possible  to  "violate" 
™,/*claratlon  of  Independence.  It  is. 
■•  It  says,  a  declaration,  not  a  law. 


Second,  as  for  the  "UJ^.  Covenant  on 

Human  Rights";  there  is  no  such  doc- 
ument. 

Third,  the  pamphlet  quotes  from  ar- 
ticle 15,  section  3  and  article  20  of  the 
"UJ^.  Covenant  on  Human  Rights."  This 
is  incorrect.  What  the  authors  are  quot- 
ing is  not  the  "UJJ.  Covenant  on  Human 

Rights."  but  the  "UJI.  Covenant  on  ClvU 
and  PoUUcal  Rights":  not  article  15, 
section  3,  but  article  18,  section  3.  and 
article  20. 

Fourth,  let  us  examine  these  quota- 
tions. Article  15,  section  3 : 

Freedom  to  manifest  one's  religion  or  be- 
Uefs  may  be  subject  only  to  such  limitations 
as  are  prescribed  by  law.' 

Note  here  that  the  quote  goes  on  in 
the  original  text.  What  was  omitted  was 
the  following: 

.  .  .  and  which  are  necessary  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  In  the  Interest  of  national  se- 
curity, or  public  safety,  pubUc  order,  the 
protection  of  public  health  or  morals  or  the 
protection  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
others. 

The  same  kind  of  half-truth  was  ex- 
pressed   In   the   citation   of   article   20; 

Article  30,  The  right  of  peaceful  assembly 
shall  be  recognized.  No  restriction  may  be 
placed  on  the  exercise  of  this  right  other 
than  those  imposed  in  conformity  trith  the 
law.* 

Again  a  half  statement.  The  foUowlng 
was  omitted: 

.  .  .  and  are  necessary  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic safety,  order,  health*  or  morals  of  the 
fundamental  rights  and  freedoms  of  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  statements, 
when  read  in  full,  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  our  own  domestic  rights  as 
expressed  in  the  Bill  of  lUghts. 

Finally,  these  misquoted  documents, 
which  the  John  Birch  Society  Imputes 
are  stealing  our  citizens'  basic  rights, 
were  not  even  signed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

But  even  if  they  had  been  signed  by 
the  United  States,  international  stete- 
ments  of  this  type  have  absolutely  no 
legal  character  nor  binding  effect  on  this 
or  any  other  nation  on  earth. 

What  this  pamphlet  amounts  to  then, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Is  pure  printed  poison 
fraught  with  tiny  shards  of  half-truths 
and  semlfacts  deliberately  designed  to 
mislead  the  American  public. 

I  caU  upon  aU  Americans  to  recognize 
this  for  what  It  Is— to  reject  this  call  to 
hatred— and  to  reject  those  anonymous 
phantoms  who  create  and  distribute  it. 


President  of  the  American  Bar  Astoda- 
tioB  Urges  Enactment  of  tbe  NatioBal 
FonndatioB  of  Law  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  mw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday.  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
ments of  Earl  P.  Morris,  president  of 

•ItaUcs  m  pamphlet  text. 


the  American  Bar  Association,  which 
appeared  on  "The  President's  Page"  of 

the  December  1967  issue  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal,  merit  wide 
circulation. 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Morris  sets  forth 
c(«ent  reasons  for  the  enactment  of 
HJR.  13584;  "A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of 

the  United  States  Code  to  establish  the 
National  Foundation  of  L>aw  to  promote 
improvement  In  the  administration  of 
justice  In  the  United  States,"  which  I 
introduced  in  the  House,  and  the  coim- 
terpart  thereof,  S.  2627,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Everett 

DZRKSEN. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
take  pleasure  in  inserting  in  the  Record 
"The  President's  Page": 

Thx  Peksidbnt's  Paoe 
The  decade  of  the  IQSO's  saw  the  beginning 
of  what  might  be  called  "the  age  of  science". 
We  had  Just  peissed  through  the  meet  dev- 
astating war  In  history,  which  ended  with 
the  explosion  of  the  atomic  bomb,  the  cul- 
mination of  man's  most  ambitious  scientific 
endeavor,  heralding  the  new  age. 

Early  m  this  period  It  was  decided  that,  if 
our  adentlflc  efforts  were  to  progress  at  a 
sufflclently  rapid  pace,  money  In  large 
amounts  was  needed.  Since  private  founda- 
tions could  not  contribute  In  sufllclent  sums 
to  achieve  the  goals  that  our  nation  had  set 
for  Itself,  the  Federal  Government  made  a 
commitment  of  f\mds  for  the  development 
of  our  scientific  resources  by  the  creation  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  Since  the 
start  of  this  foundation,  the  Congress  has 
allocated  almost  three  bmion  dolhuv  to  sub- 
sidize Its  work. 

In  the  social  sciences,  which  category,  of 
course.  Includes  the  law,  most  of  the  money 
for  education  and  research  has  come  from 
private  foundations,  but  during  the  past 
year  legislation  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
Congress  to  estabUsh  a  National  I^)undatlon 
for  the  Social  Sciences,  and  another  bm 
woiUd  direct  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  fund  social  science  projects. 

WhUe  favoring  the  principle  of  these  bUls, 
the  American  Bar  Association  recognlaes 
that  the  research  and  educational  require- 
ments of  the  legal  profession  and  the  need 
for  Improvement  in  the  administration  of 
Justice  reqxilre  more  funds  than  can  be 
provided  by  general  purpose  agencies  con- 
cerned with  all  social  sciences.  The  law  Is 
directly  involved  in  many  of  the  great  issues 
of  our  time,  and  lawyers  are  a  vital  part  of 
the  age  of  change  and  challenge  in  which  our 
society  finds  Itself. 

In  this  context  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  in  conjunction  with  the  American 
Association  of  Law  Libraries,  have  recom- 
mended a  federally  subsidized  foundation, 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Foundation  o* 
Law.  Tlie  creation  and  funding  of  such  a 
foundation  has  received  bipartisan  support 
in  the  Congress  with  the  introduction  of 
HJl.  13584  m  the  House  by  Representative 
Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  CcHnmlttee,  and  of  S. 
2627  m  the  Senate  by  Senator  Everett  Dirksen 
of  niinols,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  A  simUar  bm 
has  been  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Joseph  Tydings  of  Maryland. 

While  other  social  sciences  have  e^Iored 
their  relationship  to  the  social  processes  and 
have  projected  an  awareness  of  the  muta- 
bUlty  <rf  the  social  order,  the  law  has 
generaUy  continued  along  traditional  paths 
of  mquU^.  Until  relatively  recent  years,  most 
legal  research  was  conducted,  to  use  the 
words  of  Professor  David  Cavov,  in  law 
rather  than  about  law,  and  without  search- 
ing eiamlnaUon  of  tangential  questions  re- 
lating to  the  social  order.  Only  recently  have 
revisions  In  the  substance  and  method  of 
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legal  eduactlon  and  research  begun  to  de- 
velop  In  conjunction  wltb  social  change. 

Progreoa  has  been  slow.  In  large  part  be- 
cause ot  a  lack  of  subatantUI  financial 
support  for  legal  educatl<»i  and  research. 
Law-oriented  projects  regularly  receive  « 
■mailer  sbare  of  private  support  than  pro- 
grams In  other  social  sciences,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  tremendous  subsidies  given  to  studies 
In  the  physical  sciences.  Between  1956  and 
1966,  private  foundation  supfKJrt  of  legal 
activities  totaled  t62,000,000  dollars.  Al- 
though at  first  blush  this  sum  seems  quite 
significant.  It  equaled  only  about  1  per  cent 
of  the  grand  total  of  monies  granted  by  these 
foundations  during  this  period. 

The  National  Foundation  of  Law  would 
support  programs  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
administration  of  Justice;  assistance  for  legal 
education,  including  prelaw  studies,  basic 
and  graduate  legal  education,  advanced 
study  for  spedallaatlOQ  and  continuing  edu- 
cation; the  eatablishment  and  improvement 
of  law  Ui»raries  and  related  facilities  and 
services;  research,  ezperlnientatlon  and  inno- 
vation for  the  future,  including  development 
and  revision  of  the  law;  the  increased  avail- 
abiUty  ot  needed  legal  services  to  the  public; 
and  greater  recognition  of  professional  re- 
sponsibility by  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. 

Bepresentative  Celler.  In  Introducing  his 
bill,  told  the  House  that  the  financial  mxp- 
port  that  would  be  provided  by  the  National 
Foundation  ot  Law  "is  needed  If  our  legal 
l^ooeaaes  and  institutions  are  to  contmue  to 
provld*  the  framework  necessary  for  ordered 
progress  in  aU  aspects  of  our  national  life". 

I  hope  that  every  lawyer  will  take  sufOcient 
Interest  In  this  propoeal.  and  in  the  purposes 
It  attempts  to  fulfill,  to  study  and  evaluate 
it  and  to  lend  enthusiastic  sappoet.  I  further 
hope  that  every  bar  association,  state  and 
local,  will  do  Ukewise.  By  writing  to  your 
Bepreaentativee  and  Senators  and  expressing 
your  approval  of  the  National  Foundation  of 
Law.  you  will  help  in  forwarding  many  of  ovir 
most  eberUbed  goals  for  better  legal  educa- 
tion and  research  and  for  improvements  In 
the  profeaalon  and  the  administration  of 
Justlee — goals  the  attainment  of  which  will 
redound  to  the  public  interest. 
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ScDator  McCartliy  Rtisei  Qaeitioiu 
About  VktmuB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARECS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAi.iroaN'iA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PB£8ENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
UjB.  Senate,  E^7gknz  McCartht,  of  Min- 
nesota, has  written  a  very  Important 
book  dealing  with  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  today's  world.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  ask  that  excerpts 
from  that  book  and  from  a  recent  speech 
by  Senat<x'  McCaktht-  be  Included  at 
this  point  in  the  Recokd. 
[From  "The  Limits  of  Power — America's  Bole 

In  the  World"  by  Senator  Eooxm  J.  Mc- 

Caktbt,  1907] 
New  MoCaaiBT  Book  QxnsnONS  Wastx  or 
UjS.  Strzmcth  m  Viktkam 

There  Is  never  a  totally  painless  way  to  pull 
back  from  either  unwise,  Ill-advised,  or  out- 
dated oommltmenbB.  But  throughout  history 
mighty  nations  have  learned  the  limits  of 
power.  Tliere  are  leesons  to  be  learned  from 
Athens,  from  Borne,  from  slzteenth-centtiry 


Spat;!,  and  frfm  England  and  France  In  this 
centuiy. 

Many  of  OMt  problems  today  are  the  result 
of  our  unwillingness  or  inability  in  the  past 
to  anticipate  what  might  be  the  shape  of 
the  world  twenty  yean  Ux  the  future. 

Few  Americans  expected  In  1945  that  Wtan- 
ty  years  later  we  would  still  have  250,000 
troops  in  EuBope.  We  have  55,000  troops  In 
South  Korea  fourteen  years  after  the  end  of 
the  fighting;  yet,  at  the  height  of  the  Korean 
conflict  we  never  had  as  many  troops  ootn- 
mitted  as  we  have  in  Vietnam. 

We  must  aek  whether  the  United  States 
Is  prepared  to  maintain  from  100,000  to 
200,000  troope  in  South  Vietnam  as  well,  for 
fifteen  or  tvMenty  years  after  the  fighting 
stops. 

The  process  must  be  reversed  before  tempo- 
rary commitment  assumes  the  character  of 
a  permanent  establishment  and  an  irritation 
In  the  changed  context  of  another  genera- 
tion. We  muit  begin  now  the  adjustments 
of  attitude  wnich  will  be  necessary  if  we  are 
to  redtice  or  jllquldate  our  commitments  in 
As«a. 

TowABB  What  Objecttv*  tut  Vittnam? 
(FYom  a  spe^h  at  the  Macaleeter  College 

Internationiil  Affairs  Symposium,  Novem- 
ber 1967) 

Today  our  Potential  foreign  obligations  are 
almost  unllnuted.  We  have  moved  from  a  po- 
sition of  Isolation  and  rejection  of  world 
re^Kmsiblllty  to  a  position  of  iscAated,  almost 
singular  responsibility  for  the  whole  world. 

The  ImportEint  questions  are  these :  In  the 
name  ot  whax  do  we  struggle?  Toward  what 
objective?  By  what  means? 

American  oommltments  abroad  can  be  sus- 
tained and  justified  only  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  reflect  the  relationship  of  power 
and  objeotlves.  of  ends  and  nvfians. 

We  have  had  in  recent  years  a  kind  of  re- 
verse order  of  relationships  In  the  Umted 
States  position  in  the  world,  pexticularly  in 
Southeast  AMa.  The  objectives  have  become 
a  function  ot  power.  Ocmmitment  has  fol- 
lowed engagetnent;  the  flag  has  followed  mil- 
itary forces  rather  than  the  traditional  order. 

The  time  (as  come  to  raise  the  essential 
moral  question  as  to  wheth^  cr  not  there  is 
a  proper  boJ^ce  in  what  we  may  gain,  in 
what  Is  projected  as  victory,  in  contrast  with 
the  loss  of  life,  the  loss  of  material  goods,  the 
loss  of  moral  Integrity  and  moral  energy 
which  goes  with  the  effort. 

The  answer,  I  think.  Is  that  there  Is  not. 


The  Ontwara  Lookiag  Advisory  Conmis- 
sioB  OB  Interaatioiial  Edacatioa  and 
Cnlhiral  Affairs 


EXTE  ISION  OF  REMARKS 


HON. 


or 


THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 


or  mssotrsi 


IN  THE  H<)nS£  OF  BEPRKSENTATTVES 

y.  December  15. 1967 

Mr.  C'UHfriS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fall 
1967  issue  of  the  Exchange,  a  publication 
by  the  n.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Education  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, is  most  noteworthy  for  the  healthy 
perspective  it  takes  on  the  great  variety 
of  programs  in  the  private  sector  in  this 
area  in  context  with  mibllc  sector  efforts. 
One  of  the  most  helpful  services  of  gov- 
ernment in  this,  and  in  most  other  areas, 
is  to  direct  public  attention  and  support 
to  efforts  utidertaken  in  the  private  sec- 
tor to  what  we  deem  to  be  worthy  public 
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goals.  For  this  reason  congratulations 
are  due  to  the  Advisory  Commission,  and 
to  help  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  all  M^nbers^  I  am  placing  my  support. 
ing  letter  to  the  staff  director,  Mr.  James 
Donovan,  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

DXCEMBEK  IB,  1967. 

Mr.  Jaicxs  a.  Donovan,  Jr., 

Staff  Director.  O.S.  Advisory  Commission  o» 
InternationH  EducatioTial  and  Cultural 
Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  DoifovAN:  I  wish  to  extend  my 
congratulations  I  and  appreciation  to  the 
Ck>mmlsslon  fori  the  excellence  In  the  selec- 
tion of  topics  fbr  discussion  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  topical  paij^-s  in  the  Fall  1967 
"Exchange"  published  by  the  Commission. 

I  am  pleased  that  Section  107,  Public  Law 
87-256,  as  cited:  "The  Commission  .  .  .  shaU 
make  reports  to  the  public  in  the  United 
States  and  abro«4l  to  develop  a  better  under- 
standing of  anA  support  for  the  progranu 
authorized  by  tikis  Act"  has  been  interpreted 
broadly  to  mefn  "a  better  iinderstanding 
of  and  support]  fen:  the  objectives  to  which 
the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  seek 
to  contribute." 

I  have  been  critical  at  times  in  the  past 
of  both  the  actions  and  the  reports  of  the 
Commission  iii  seeming  to  center  on  the  gov. 
emmental  programs  per  se  rather  than  on 
the  objectives  to  which  belief uUy  these  pro- 
grams contribute,  in  context  with  the  many 
more  programs  in  numb«v  and  in  variety 
which  exist  In  the  private  sector. 

It  is  my  own.  Judgment  that  the  area  for 
direct  governmental  programs  is  quite 
limited,  but  that  the  area  of  government  In 
providing  an  exchange  of  information  about 
programs  in  existence  or  in  contemplatloa 
and  the  area  of  government  facilitating  pro- 
grams in  meeting  their  objectives  and  facili- 
tating new  programs  to  come  mto  being  a 
quite  large  and  in  need  of  constant  and  con- 
siderable  development. 

Certainly  the  FaU  1967  "Exchange"  moves 
admirably  In  the  proper  direction,  as  I  see 
it.  I  hope  that  til  members  of  Congress  will 
read  tlie  article  §  In  the  Fall  1D67  Exchange. 
To  further  this  end  in  a  modest  way,  I  am 
placing  a  copy*  of  this  letter  In  the  Cob- 
gressional  Record. 
Sincerel}, 

Troicas  B.  Ctrans. 


ilyi 


Sherrill  C.  Corwia 


EXTEN$IC««  OF  REMARKS 
.  or 

HON.  tHOMAS  M.  REES 


IN  THE  HOU  3E 

Friday, 


or  CAi.irosiriA 

OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

I>ecember  IS,  1967 


Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sherrill  C, 
Corwln  is  a  treat  American.  Never  bat 
there  been  a  meint>er  of  our  community 
who  has  given  so  tirelessly  of  iilmsell 
and  his  resotirces  for  his  fellow  man. 
Sherrill  Confln  Is  my  warm  personal 
friend,  and  tl)e  Information'  that  follows 
touches  only  (briefly  upon  his  many  In- 
terests and  contributions. 

Showman,  businessman  and  civic  lead- 
er, Sherrill  C,  Corwln  of  Los  Angeles  on 
October  20,  1667,  retired  as  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Theatre  Own- 
ers to  become  chairman  of  the  board,  ol 
this,  the  largest,  and  most  Important, 
exhibitor  orgimization  in  motion  picture 
history,  reprisentlng  more  than  10,000 
thesiters.        [ 

President  df  the  Metr<HX)litan  Theatres 
Corp.  and  its  subsidiaries,  he  directe  the 
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oper&tlons  of  one  of  the  west  eoast's  lead- 
ing circuits  of  35  conventional  and  drive- 
in  theaters.  The  company  is  headquar- 
tered in  its  new  ofiQce  building  at  8727 
West  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

In  addition  to  his  theater  Interests,  Mr. 
Corwln  is  a  director  of  the  Union  Bank, 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  Executive  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  Beverly  Hills.  He  is  vice 
president  and  a  director  of  KAKE  Tele- 
vision and  Radio,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kans.  He 
owns  and  operates  radio  KGUD  AM  and 
PM,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  and  is  part- 
nered in  TV  channel  20,  San  Francisco. 

Identified  with  many  humanitarian 
and  civic  activities,  he  is  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Will  Rogers  Memorial 
Pund  which  operates  Will  Rogers  Hospi- 
tal Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.  He  is  also  on  the 
board  of  governors  of  Cedars-Sinai  Hos- 
pitals, Los  Angeles.  iSr.  Corwln  has 
served  as  Los  Angeles  chairman  for  the 
Tlieatres  and  Exchanges  Division  of  the 
United  Crusade — Community  Chest — and 
of  the  United  Jewish  Welfare  Fund.  He 
Is  an  international  vice  president  of 
Variety  Club,  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
underprivileged  children.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  Temple  Israel  of  Hollywood. 

Mr.  Corwln  served  as  president  of  Hill- 
cpest  Country  Club,  Los  Angeles,  for  3 
years  and  he  is  a  lifetime  member  of  its 
board  of  directors.  He  is  a  vice  president 
on  the  board  of  the  National  Club  Asso- 
ciation and  is  a  member  of  Tamarisk 
Country  Club,  Palm  Springs,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Club. 

A  longtime  leader  in  exhibition  mat- 
ters, Mr.  Corwln  became  a  director  of  the 
Tlieatre  Owners  of  America  in  1948.  He 
ier?ed  as  vice  president  In  1951-^52  and 
uristant  to  the  president  In  1964-65. 
When  TOA  merged  with  Allied  States 
Aaociation  of  Motion  Picture  Exhibitors 
to  form  the  mammoth  National  Assocla- 
tkm  of  Theatre  Owners — ^NATO — in 
January  1966,  he  was  named  president- 
designate  to  take  office  for  the  first  full 
terai  starting  In  October  1966.  He  Is  also 
president  of  his  regional  unit,  NATO  of 
loatbem  California. 

Sherrill  Corwln's  father  was  a  theater 
owner  in  Iowa  as  early  as  1919.  After  the 
l«mlly  moved  to  Los  Angeles  in  1923,  he 
attended  the  University  of  Southern 
Cillfomla  and  later  Joined  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  family  theater  interests.  Early 
to  his  career  he  managed  Los  Angeles' 
luned  Orpheum  Theatre,  which  Is  still 
in  Integral  part  of  his  circuit,  producing 
•ad  supervising  stage  shows  which  over 
the  years  utilized  more  than  5,000  acts, 
taduding  the  initial  opportunities  of 
Bsny  of  today's  top  stars. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Members 
•[the  House  of  Representative? of  the 
Ooogress  of  the  United  States  Join  me  in 
PJ^sing  this  fine  American  and  wishing 
ma  happiness  for  the  years  to  come. 


"The  Night  People"  at  Sooth  Miami 
Hospital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  2 
years  Miami  has  experienced  a  consider- 
able increase  in  its  population  due  to  the 
Cuban  refugee  influx.  The  people  of 
South  Miami  and  of  Miami  should  be 
commended  for  their  humanitarian  ges- 
ture of  friendship  and  kindnesses  shown 
to  these  people  who  have  fled  the  yoke  of 
communistic  tjrranny. 

The  south  Florida  area  has  benefited 
from  many  of  Cuba's  outstanding  profes- 
sional and  business  leaders  who  have 
come  to  this  coimtry  with  only  the 
clothing  on  their  back  to  start  anew.  By 
Florida  law,  individuals  who  are  in  pro- 
fessional trade,  such  as:  Doctors,  den- 
tists, accountants,  and  attorneys,  in 
particular,  are  required  to  take  the  neces- 
sary State  board  examinations  before 
they  can  practice  their  chosen  profes* 
sions.  I  have  felt,  because  it  would  be  & 
the  national  interest,  that  I  should  spon- 
sor private  legislation  to  grant  retroac- 
tive citizenship  to  these  outstanding 
professional  people.  The  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration,  has  established  a  policy  of 
enacting  bills  which  are  for  doctors  or 
dentists  liecause  of  the  great  national 
shortage  of  these  trained  professional 
people.  This  is  a  commendable  gesture  on 
the  part  of  this  distinguished  committee. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  of  the  20  private 
bills  on  behalf  of  doctors  or  dentists  that 
I  have  sponsored  in  this  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress,  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  them  have  already  been  enacted 
Into  law. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  a  recent  article  in 
the  South  Miami  Hospital's  magazine 
the  Tranquilizer,  entitled  "The  Night 
People,"  wWch  gave  a  detailed  study  and 
background  of  one  of  the  recipients  of 
this  private  legislation.  The  South  Miami 
Hospital  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
hospitals  in  south  Florida  and  Dr.  Suarez 
has  been  and  certainly  is  a  credit  to  tills 
fine  hospital  and  to  the  Miami  medical 
profession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert,  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  tliis  article  concerning  Dr. 
Rafael  Suarez,  whose  private  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  August  4. 
1967,  in  PubUc  Law  90-55. 

Tmt  Night  Pboflk:   Act  or  Congress  fob 
Dr.  Sxtarzz 
Doctor  Rafael  Suarez,  Cblef  Resident  Phy- 
sician  at   Soutb    Miami   Hospital,   is   now. 


through  a  special  Act  of  Congreee,  a  fuU- 
fledged  United  Statee  citizen.  The  bill,  HJl. 
#18249,  was  Introduced  to  the  2nd  seeslon  of 
the  89th  Congress  by  Florida  Senator  Claude 
Pepper. 

Senator  Pepper  had  become  Interested  In 
South  Miami  Hospital  when  his  wUe  was  a 
patient.  Through  Mi.  Poore  and  the  Board 
of  Governors,  he  learned  of  Dr.  Suarez'  work 
In  the  hospital,  and  how  badly  he  was  needed. 
It  was  obvious  that  something  had  to  be  done 
to  Insure  the  doctor's  future.  The  blU  was 
Introduced,  and,  for  Doctor  Suarez,  Its  pas- 
sage meant  the  end  of  six  years  of  living 
as  a  man  without  a  country. 

Dr.  Suarez  was  bom  In  Havana,  Cuba.  He 
completed  his  echooUng  there  and  was  a  prac- 
ticing physician,  ^>eclall2lng  in  Internal 
Medicine.  He  was  In  his  office  one  day  when 
he  was  contacted  by  someone  from  the  Cuban 
Revolutionary  OouncU  who  told  him  that  his 
home  (fortunately  unoccupied  at  the  time) 
had  been  totally  destroyed.  Dr.  Suarez' 
framed  medical  diploma  himg  on  the  office 
wall;  he  qmckly  broke  the  glass — and  with 
only  the  roUed-up  diploma  (and  his  passport) 
fled  to  one  of  the  "security  houses"  known 
to  the  underground.  He  remained  there  whUe 
negotlaUons  were  going  on  which  flnaUy  ar- 
ranged political  asylum  for  Mm  in  the  Mexi- 
can Embassy  In  Havana.  Although  he  was 
guaranteed  physical  safety  whUe  In  the  em- 
bassy Dr.  Suarez  says  that  for  anyone  to  be 
compelled  to  stay  In  such  confinement— be- 
hind the  embassy  waUs,  yet  able  to  see  and 
hear  the  oommoUon  and  activity  outside  Its 
gates— is  a  very  trying  experience  as  tensions 
mount.  At  that  time,  it  usually  took  three  or 
four  months  for  anyone  to  get  safe  conduct 
out  of  Cuba.  However,  In  about  three  weeks 
be  was  permitted  to  fly  to  Mexico.  When  he 
reached  there,  he  was  free  to  do  as  he  wished, 
«o  long  as  he  checked  in  regularly  once  a 
week.  Eventtxally  he  was  able  to  arrange  to 
leave  Mexico  and  enter  the  United  Sta.tes 

When  he  arrived  m  Miami  in  AprU  of  1961 
Dr.  Suarez  submitted  his  appUcation  to  the 
local  hospltels.  Soon  he  was  hired  by  8t 
PrancU  Hospital  on  Miami  Beach  as  an  "ex- 
tern". UnofficlaUy.  his  duties  consisted  of 
handling  the  out-patient  clinic.  After  taking 
a  special  test.  Dr.  Suarez  renuOned  at  St 
Francis  until  sometime  in  November.  At  that 
time  he  was  called  to  Los  Angeles  because  of 
the  serious  iUness  of  a  sister  who  lived  there 
He  had  almost  decided  to  settle  in  California 
when  he  was  notified  that  South  Miami  Hos- 
pital had  an  opening.  One  of  the  deciding 
factors  that  led  to  Dr.  Suarez'  coming  to  SMH 
was  Dr.  Gonzalez.  Dr.  Suarez  and  Dr.  Gon- 
zalez had  been  friends  for  over  twenty  years 
having  attended  medical  school  together  In 
Cuba.  On  January  16,  1962,  Dr.  Suarez  Joined 
the  Resident  Staff  as  one  of  the  "house  doc- 
tors". A  short  time  later,  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  VUlegas,  Chief  of  Residents  at 
that  time.  Mr.  Poore  appointed  Dr  Suarez  to 
bead  the  department.  He  has  continued  In 
this  capacity  ever  since,  and  now  has  nine 
Resident  Physicians  under  his  supervision. 

In  Havana,  Dr.  Suarez  enjoyed  fishing  and 
motor  boating.  He  also  became  interested  in 
a  "do-it-at-home"  hobby,  that  of  building 
radlo-oontroUed  model  airplanes.  In  working 
with  tiny  components  that  go  Into  transis- 
torized model  engmes,  he  wanted  to  learn 
more  about  electronics.  So  in  1960  he  en- 
roUed  In  a  correspondence  course  (out  of 
California)  from  which  he  graduated  as  an 
electronic  technician.  Here  in  M<^mi    ]|«*a 
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built  hlmMlf  a  16'  motorboat  (from  a  kit) 
powered  by  a  45  bp  engine.  He  basnt  built  a 
color  TV  yet,  but  he  repalra  his  television, 
and  Is  presently  working  to  Improve  the  bass 
quality  of  bis  stereo  set.  In  addition.  Dr. 
Suarez  likes  sports.  He  plays  tennis,  baseball 
and  squash.  As  a  squash  player,  he  took  part 
In  the  Central  American  Olympic  Games  In 
1937,  held  In  Panama.  He  especially  likes 
fencing,  and  says  he  thinks  it's  good  for  the 
development  of  young  people  as  It  teaches 
them  chivalry,  self-respect  and  respect  for 
others.  He  likes  to  read,  particularly  military 
history.  In  his  library  are  more  than  200 
books  about  WW  n. 

In  cloelng  our  Interview,  Dr.  Suarez  said 
that  the  part  of  his  past  about  which  he  Is 
moeit  proud  Is  the  time  he  spent  on  active 
military  duty  In  the  anti-Castro  zone,  up  in 
the  bills  of  Cuba.  Of  those  four  months — and 
of  Castro— Dr.  Stiarea  states  simply.  ".  .  .  he 
didn't  fool  me.  ..." 

Our  congratulations  and  beet  wishes  for 
many  peaceful  and  happy  years  go  to  Dr. 
Rafael  Suarez.  "Hall  To  The  Chief!"  (of 
Reaidents)   at  South  Miami  Hospital. 
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8)  Is  it  of  flueb  magnitude  that  It  cannot 
be  handled  eOectlvely  at  the  local  level? 

4)  Is  It  one  which  has  been  so  long 
neglected  locally  that  It  needs  outside  atten- 
tion? 

These  standards  vrUl  leave  many  questions 
open  to  dlflerfncea  which  are  rational,  and 
therefore,  susofeptlble  to  factual  analysis  and 
the  application  of  intelligence  Instead  of 
vague  oratory,  empty  promises,  and  mere 
emotional  apppals. 


The  Role  of  GoTernmenU 


EXTENSION  OF  REIh£ARK3 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxmois 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

lir.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  whether  a  p€U-ticiilar  tnibllc 
problem  la  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  local. 

State,  or  national  gove^ng  body  is  a 
most  dlfBcult  and  most  important  one. 
It  is  often  not  easy  to  determine  re- 
sponsibility. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Paddock 
Publications,  Arlington  Heights,  111., 
posed  four  criteria  which  may  help  to 
answer  the  Questions  of  Jurisdiction  and 
responsibility.  I  offer  the  Paddock  edi- 
torial at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
RoLS  OF  OovxxiTxnrrs  To  Ba  Kxt  1968  IsstT* 

A  key  Issue  in  1968  political  campaigns  will 
be  the  req>ectlve  role  and  responsibility  of 
local  and  national  governments. 

Are  problems  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
mass  transportation,  highways,  automation, 
unemployment,  education,  poverty,  urban 
decay,  and  minority  rights,  local  problems  to 
be  left  entirely  to  local  governments?  Or  are 
they  a  proper  concern  of  national  govern- 
ment? 

Theae  questions,  and  some  answers,  are 
certain  to  dominate  much  o€  the  debate  in 
campcdgns  about  to  begin. 

Sveryone  agrees  that  local  problems  should 
l>e  dealt  with  locally  and  that  national  prob- 
lems sbould  be  dealt  with  nationally;  the 
dUemma  arises  from  determining  which  are 
which. 

Too  frequently,  voters  find  themselves 
drenched  in  party  dogma,  tired  slogans,  and 
poiltlcal  fantasies  which  often  do  more  to 
supprew  tbought  than  to  yield  meaningful 
answers. 

To  help  ensure  thoughtful  resolution  of 
whether  a  particular  problem  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  locally  or  nationally,  we  suggest 
both  candidates  and  voters  apply  these  four 
criteria  to  answering  the  question: 

1)  Does  the  problem  result  from  condi- 
tions arising  outside  the  state  (»r  local  com- 
munity? 

3)  Does  it  have  consequences  which  extend 
beyond  the  locality  where  the  problem  la 
aeen? 


ppea 


The  Edacttipiul  Prodads  Information 
change  D^serres  die  Support  of  the 
Edacation  Commmiity 


KXTENS: 


HON. 


ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

JOHN  BRADEMAS 


or  htduka 

IN  THE  HOtSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frida  /,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  BRAC  EMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  commended  the  OflBce  of 
Education  far  Its  support  of  the  Educa- 
tional Products  Information  Exchange — 
EPIE — an  independent  nonprofit  Insti- 
tute created  to  assist  educators  in  select- 
ing and  purchasing  teaching  materials 
and  equipHnept. 

The  institute's  Information  services 
are  aimed  it  helping  the  educational 
consumer,  sijch  as  school  districts,  to  dis- 
cover those  products  which  will  give  the 
schools  the  most  effective  educational 
return  for  tile  money  they  spend.  These 

services  are  ))eing  provided  to  schools  on 

a  cost-shariiig  basis.  In  time  EPIE's  serv- 
ices will  be  extended  to  include  valuable 
feedback  from  users  which  can  be  used 
by  producers  to  Improve  or  change  prod- 
ucts in  ordar  to  meet  changing  educa- 
tional needs„ 

My  remaiks  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
Intended  as  a  report  to  my  ccdleagues  on 
the  progress  of  the  EPIE  Institute  since 
the  end,  last  October  31,  of  its  planning 
grant  of  $153,000  from  the  Office  of 
Education.  I 

This  fall  the  Institute  launched  the 
first  of  its  Information  services,  a 
monthly  pipllcation  called  the  EPIE 
Forum,  wh|ch  provides  schools  with 
comprehensive  listings  of  commercially 
available  teaching  materials  and  equip- 
ment. This  Journal  also  contains  guide- 
lines for  pit>duct  selection  and  articles 
discussing  various  approaches  to  product 
evaluation.  The  fact  that  this  publica- 
tion has  become  self-supporting  after 
only  two  issues  indicates  that  educators 
very  much  want  the  kind  of  informaticm 
and  guidance  the  institute  has  set  out 
to  give  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  encouraging  to 
note  that  m  addition  to  the  growing 
financial  support  from  Its  subscribers, 
the  institute  has  the  professional  support 
of  30  major  educational  associations. 
These  include  the  National  School 
Boards  Association,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers,  and  a  number  of  the 
constituent  organizations  of  the  National 
Educational  Association;  each  associa- 
tion has  appointed  a  representative  to  an 
EPIE  Advisory  Board. 

In  addlUi  m,  many  Industry  associa- 


tions have  also  been  Invited  to  Join  this 
board,  althougb  as  of  today  only  the 
Electronic  Industries  Association  has 
Joined  the  EPI 5  Advisory  Board.  In  this 
regard,  I  was  disturbed  to  read  in  a  re- 
cent industry  newsletter  of  open  opposi- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  EPIE  Institute  by 
other  industry  groupw.  In  my  opinion, 
industry  opposition  will  probably  change 
to  acceptance  and,  indeed,  support  whMi 
industry  realizes  the  long-range  benefit 
of  the  work  of  the  institute. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
institute  is  looting  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  cooperative  system  for  gather- 
ing and  disseminating  product  reports 
from  users  together  with  analytical 
product  studies  created  by  independent 
scholars.  This  proposed  system  has  re- 
ceived broad  support  from  cooperating 
schools,  university  centers  and  State  de- 
partments of  education.  To  obtain  funds 
to  test  the  feasibility  of  the  system,  the 
State  departments  of  education  in  Dela- 
ware, New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania submitted  in  the  spring  of  1967 
a  Joint  proposal  for  funding  under  title 
V,  section  505,  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  This  proposal 
outlined  a  cooperative  four-State  pilot 
project  designed  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
the  institute's  system  for  gathering  and 
disseminating  user  information  and  to 
evaluate  the  role  of  such  information  in 
strengthening  the  selection  and  purchas- 
ing practiees  of  schools  in  these  States, 
and  eventually  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  country.     I 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  apprcHprlate  mil- 
lions of  dollais  to  be  spent  on  educa- 
tional products  by  schools  and  State  edu- 
cation departments,  it  Is  important  that 
school  officials'  responsible  for  these  ex- 
penditures have  all  the  help  that  the 
Educational  Products  Information  Ex- 
change Institute  can  potentially  give 
them. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  list 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Educa- 
tion Products  information  Exchange  Ad- 
visory Commidtee. 

Educattoit  PaooocTS  Information  Excramgi 
AOVIBOBT  CoKMnnx 

This  is  an  Advisory  Committee  which  is 
composed  of  professional  associations  who 
wish  to  advise  and  counsel  'EPVE  on  its  de- 
velopment and  cooperate  with  It  in  various 
ways.  It  was  set  up  In  the  spring  of  1967  at 
the  request  of  it  group  of  representatives  of 
such  assoclatlo!|s. 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 

American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators. ^ 

American  Association  of  School  Llbrarlam. 

American  -Educational  Research  AssocUt- 
tlon. 

American  Fed  eration  of  Teachers. 

American  Ind  ustrlal  Arts  Association. 

American  Ins  dilute  of  Architects. 

American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 

American  Vooatlonal  Association,  Inc. 

Association  ft>r  Supervision  and  Curricu- 
lum Development. 

Association  of  Chief  State  School  Audio- 
Visual  Officers. 

Association  of  School  Business  OfBcials  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
,    CouncU  of  Ctilef  State  School  Officers. 

Department  jof  Audiovisual  InstructlcA. 
National  Educajtion  Association. 

Department  6f  Classroom  Teachers,  NBA. 

Division  of  educational  Technology,  N15A. 

Electronic  Industries  Association. 
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International  Reading  Association. 

Library  Technology  Program,  American 
Library  Association. 

Modem  Language  Association  of  America. 

National  Association  of  Biology  Teachers, 
Inc. 

National  Association  of  Educational  Broad- 
casters. 

National  Association  of  Independent 
Schools,  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals. 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 

National  CouncU  of  Teachers  of  Mathe- 
jnstlcs. 

National  School  Boards  Association,  Inc. 

National  Science  Teachers  Association. 

National  Society  for  Programmed  Instruc- 
tion. 

Service  Center  for  Teachers  of  History, 
American  Historical  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  here  also  to  list  the 
names  of  the  trustees  of  the  EPIE  Insti- 
tute: 

EPIE   IlfSTITUTK   "niOSTEKS 

Porrest  L.  Abbott,  rreositrer  of  Barnard  Col- 
lage, New  York.  New  York. 

Francis  8.  Chase,  Dean  of  Graduate  School 
of  Education,  University  ot  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Edward  C.  Ford,  Secretary  of  Jones  and' 
Uughlin  Steti  Corporation,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

William  Joeephson.  Attorney  toith  Strasser, 
Spiegelberg,  Fried  &  Frank,  New  Tork,  New 
Tortt. 

P.  Kenneth  Komoeki,  President  4  Director 
0/  EPIE  Institute,  New  Tork,  New  York. 

Murray  L.  Sllbersteln,  Partner  in  Oppen- 
hetmer  &  Co.,  New  Tork,  New  Tork. 


Social  Security  AmendmeiiU  of  1967 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  IS.  1967 
.    Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  social 
•ecurlty  program  has  long  since  demon- 
etrated  Its  great  worth  to  the  people  of 
America. 

Since  its  Inception,  the  program  has 
enabled  millions  ui>on  millions  of  our 
citizens  to  have  a  modest  degree  of  fi- 
nancial security  during  their  retirement 
Tears. 

At  present,  an  estimated  23  million 
persons  are  receiving  retirement  and  dis- 
ability benefits.  Most  of  them  are  also 
wotected  by  the  medicare  program. 

Social  security  retirement  benefits 
*we  first  set  at  very  modest  levels,  in- 
ked. Over  the  years,  as  the  country's 
economy  progressed,  the  Congress  has 
awnd  it  possible  to  Improve  these  levels, 
while  protecting  the  soimJness  of  the 
•oclal  security  trust  fund. 

The  goal  of  the  social  security  pro- 
Om  is  to  provide  the  fullest  possible 
<«gree  of  financial  security  and  Inde- 
pendence to  the  people  covered  by  its 
Wortsions.  I  beUeve  that  the  social  Se- 
ointy  Amendments  of  1967  go  a  long 
•V  toward  achieving  this  goaL 
.  "J^*  legislation  provides  an  Increase 
™^«iefit  iMiyments  of  13  percent  for  all 
"oeadarles  on  the  social  security  roll*. 


The  average  monthly  benefit  paid  to  a 
retired  worker  with  an  eligible  wife  now 
on  the  rolls  is  increased  from  $145  to 
$165.  The  minimum  benefit  for  a  worker 
retiring  at  age  SS  is  Increased  from  $44 
to  $55  a  month.  Monthly  benefits  will 
range  from  $55  to  $160.50,  for  retired 
workers  now  on  social  security  rolls  who 
began  to  draw  benefits  at  age  65  or  later. 

The  maximum  monthly  benefits  pay- 
able under  the  program  were  raised  sub- 
stantially. The  present  $168  maximum 
benefit  for  an  individual  eventually  pay- 
able under  the  old  law  will  go  to  $218  in 
the  future.  The  similar  figure  for  fam- 
ilies will  be  raised  from  $368  to  $434. 

The  amendments,  in  addition  to  In- 
creasing benefits,  raised  the  amoimt 
which  a  social  security  recipient  may 
earn,  and  still  receive  his  full  benefit 
check,  from  $1,500  of  earnings  in  a  year 
to  $1,680. 

The  13-percent  Increase  was  smaller 
than  the  15-percent  increase  requested 
by  President  Johnson  and  less  than  I 
feel  is  adequate  to  fully  adjust  the  level 
of  social  security  benefits  to  current 
needs.  I  believe  an  increase  of  more  than 
15  percent  would  be  justified  by  eco- 
nomic realities.  The  1967  amendments, 
nonetheless,  are  a  major  step  toward 
a  more  tulequate  social  security  system. 

To  cover  the  cost  of  the  Increased 
benefits,  the  amendments  Include  pro- 
visions to  raise  the  wage  base  subject  to 
the  payroll  tax  from  $6,600  to  $7,800  In 
1968.  The  amendments,  however,  did  not 
make  any  change  in  the  tax  rate. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 

1967  were  approved  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  by  overwhelming  mar- 
gins. However,  In  the  months  preceding 
passage,  the  enemies  of  the  social  secu- 
rity program  sought  In  every  way  ixissi- 
ble  to  <H>pose  program  improvements. 
Particularly  annoying  to  me  were  com- 
ments in  the  press  and  elsewhere  which 
were  calculated  to  imdermine  the  confi- 
dence of  the  elderly  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  social  security  program.  These 
purveyors  of  misleading  and  inaccurate 
information  succeeded  only  in  arousing 
fear  and  concern  in  the  minds  of  elderly 
folks  and  doubts  among  yoimger  wage 
earners  concerning  future  benefits.  For- 
tunately, such  imprlnclpled  opposition 
failed  to  carry  the  day. 

The  medicare  amendments  were 
adopted  to  iron  out  some  of  the  bugs  in 
the  program  which  have  been  discovered 
In  its  first  couple  of  years  of  operation 
and  to  improve  some  of  its  benefits. 
Among  the  changes  were  liberalization 
of  eligibility  requirements  for  those 
reaching  65  after  1968.  reduction  in  the 
paperwork  Involved  in  the  hospital  in- 
surance program  and  extension  of  the 
number  of  days  of  hospitalization  which 
could  be  available  to  those  covered  by 
medicare.  The  amendments  also  ex- 
tended medicare  benefits  to  cover  cer- 
tain services  of  podiatrists  and  outpa- 
tient physical  therapists. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967,  in  addition  to  revising  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  relating  to  retirement 
and  disability  benefits,  made  various  im- 
provements in  the  medicare  program  and 
in  the  welfare  programs  contained  in  the 
Social  Security  Act. 


The  revisions  In  public  welfare  amend- 
ments, particularly  as  they  relate  to  aid 
for  dependent  children  and  their  moth- 
ers, generated  considerable  controversy. 
I  am  not  entirely  happy  with  the  pro- 
vision which  limits  the  proportion  of  de- 
poident  children  a  State  can  have  on 
welfare  rolls  at  the  January  1967  level 
However,  I  feel  that  the  requirement  that 
welfare  recipients  who  are  able  to  work 
shall  enroll  in  work  training  programs — 

and  thereafter  seek  appropriate  work 

is  an  innovation  which  offers  a  mecha- 
nism which  might  assist  in  breaking  the 
chain  of  dependency.  The  children  of 
such  welfare  recipients  will  be  provided 
for  In  day  care  centers  while  their  par- 
ents are  at  work,  thereby  being  fully 
protected  against  neglect.  Hopefully,  the 
adult  welfare  recipients  will  become  con- 
tributors to  the  economic  well-being  of 
themselves  and  of  society  as  a  whole. 


Otepka  To  Appeal  SUte  Department 
DecisioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.   ASHBROOK.    Mr.    Speaker,   be- 
cause  of   its   importance   to   every   civU 
service  employee  and  to  American  citi- 
zens in  general,  I  have  presented  quite 
a  bit  of  material  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  the  case  of  Otto  P.  Otepka 
over  a  period  of  time.  Anytime  a  lone 
citizen  locks  horns  with  the  vast  and 
powerful  State  Department  It  Is  news- 
worthy—especiaUy  when  that  citizen  is 
in  the  right.   Over  the  last  4  years 
Otepka's  persistence  in  the  face  of  untold 
pressures  has  caused  the  revelation  of 
cases  of  lax  security  procedures  at  State 
in  addition  to  tales  of  duplicity  and 
doubledealing   at   high   State    Depart- 
ment levels.  .. 
As  is  to  be  expected,  Otepka's  reslsiU 
ance  exacted  its  toll.  After  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  December 
9  to  reduce  Otepka  one  grade,  reprimand 
him  severely,  and  remove  him  entirely 
from  security  work,  it  appeared  that 
Otepka  might  resign  from   the  State 
Department.     Clark     Molloihoff,     the 
Pulltizer  Prize  winning  reporter  for  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  Indicated  In  the 
Register  In  a  December  Issue  that  Otep- 
ka's resignation  was  a  real  possibility  be- 
cause  of  financial   difficulties.   The  in- 
dlspensability   of  qualified   legal   assist- 
ance trained  through  experience  in  the 
wiles  and  snares  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment goes  without  saying  and  was  a 
major  factor  In  compiling  the  State 
Department  to  back  down  In  its  endeavor 
to  fire  Otepka.  Later,  fortunately,  Otepka 
decided  to  appeal  the  •decision  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  this  Is 
where  the  case  stands  at  the  present 
time. 

I  place  the  article.  "Otei^a  Lacks  Ap- 
peal Funds,"  from  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister and  a  copy  of  Otto  Otepka's  letter 
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of  i^peal  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion In  the  RzcoRS  at  this  point : 
[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  December 
1907] 
Otkpka  Lacks  Afpxal  Funds 
(By  Clark  MoUenboff) 

Wasbxncton,  D.C. — Security  evaluator  Otto 
F.  Otepka  may  drop  bis  appeal  on  bis  demo- 
tion by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  because 
of  a  lack  of  money  to  carry  on  bis  battle 
against  tbe  State  Department. 

Tbe  63-year-old  Otepka  bas  put  a  second 
mortgage  on  his  borne  in  Silver  Spring,  Md., 
to  raise  $8,000  be  needed  in  November  to  pay 
legal  fees,  transcript  costs  and  otber  expenses 
connected  wltb  tbe  lengtby  bearing  before  a 
State  Department  officer. 

Tbe  total  expenditure  In  tbe  four-year  flgbt 
to  avoid  being  fired  bave  totaled  ap- 
proximately $25,000.  Altbougb  some  of 
Otepka's  costs  bave  been  paid  for  by  a  fund 
collected  by  friends,  there  baa  been  a  con- 
stant drain  on  his  personal  resources. 

BKT^U  KEPRIKAin) 

A  week  ago,  Busk  Issued  an  order  of  "severe 
reprimand"  of  Otepka  for  having  delivered 
three  documents  to  tbe  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  to  prove  that  he  was 
telling  the  truth  about  laxity  In  the  security 
program  in  the  State  Department. 

Rusk  declared  that  Otepka  was  guilty  of 
"Insubordination"  for  failing  to  obtain  au- 
thorization before  delivering  tbe  documents 
to  the  subctHmnlttee. 

Ruak'j  order  demoted  Otepka  from  a  OS-16 
wltb  a  salary  of  about  920,000  to  a  QS-14 
at  a  salary  of  about  915,000.  Rusk  also  bas 
ordered  that  bebe  removed  from  tbe  security 
division  and  b«made  a  management  analyst 
at  the  lower  salary  and  rank. 

Otepka  told  friends  he  does  not  feel  he 
can  go  In  debt  further  to  pay  for  a  lawyer 
and  otber  expensive  costs  connected  with  an 
appeal. 

Be  bas  pointed  out  that  all  tbe  power  and 
finances  and  legal  talent  in  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment are  avallablib  to  Rusk  to  fight  him. 

FBOnST  BT   CBOM 

Representative  H.  R.  Gross  (Rep..  la.)  de- 
clared that  the  "financial  pinch"  that  tbe 
State  JSepartment  la  putting  upon  Otepka 
"is  just  one  more  injustice  piled  on  top  of 
other  Inexcusable  Injustices  when  action  was 
Initiated  to  try  to  fire  this  man." 

"In  this  Instance,  the  persecutors  of 
Otepka  are  financing  their  persecution  out 
of  the  public  treasury  and  Otepka  must  fight 
It  with  bis  own  slim  resources  and  tbe  small 
amounts  that  have  come  to  him  thro\igh 
friends  and  supporters,"  Oroes  said. 

Senator  Bourke  B.  Hlckenlooper  (Rep.,  la.) 
declared  that  the  Otepka  case  "constitutes 
an  outlandish  situation  in  which  a  respon- 
sible and  respected  employee  with  an  out- 
standing record  is  being  x>ersecuted  for  tell- 
ing the  truth  to  s  properly  authorized  com- 
mittee bf  Congress." 

Briefs  filed  by  Otepka  revealed  at  least  18 
major  cases  of  security  violations  and  dis- 
honesty that  apparently  were  condoned  or 
Ignored  by  the  State  Department  in  recent 
years.  The  department  has  not  challenged 
any  of  tbe  facts  set  out  by  Otepka. 

WasAXON,  Md., 

December  1967. 
Appkals  Examinimo  Oftick, 
OioU  Service  CommUsion, 
WaahinffUm,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sns:  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
B  T7.8.0.,  Section  7701.  and  appUcable  Civil 
Service  Regulations,  I  hereby  appeal  from 
the  adverse  action  directed  by  tbe  decision 
of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  effective 
12:01  AM.,  December  13,  1967,- and  trans- 
mitted to  me  by  letter  from  Idar  Rlmestad, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration, 
under  date  of  December  11.  1067.  A  copy  <rf 
Secretary  Rusk's  decision,  wltb  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Btmfrstart^  ooverlxig  letter,  la  attached  here- 
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Mr.  Riisk's  <  eclslon  directs: 

"  *  •  •  that  the  following  actions  be  taken 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Otto  F.  Otepka: 

"(a)   That  fte  be  severely  reprimanded. 

"(b)  That  he  be  reduced  in  grade  from 
OS-15  to  OS-14,  step  one. 

"(c)  That  Ae  be  transferred  to  duties  in 
the  Departmebt  of  State  which  are  within 
his  qualifications  but  which  do  not  involve 
the  administration  of  personnel  security 
functions." 

Pursuant  td  Mr.  Riisk's  decision  I  have  re- 
ceived a  notification  of  personnel  action 
changing  my  position  from  that  of  Super- 
visory Personnel  Security  Specialist,  GS-16, 
at  a  salary  of  920,586  per  annum,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Management  Analyst,  OS-14,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  915,109  per  annum — a  reduction  In 
salary  of  95,4l9.  Copy  of  this  notification  of 
personnel  action  is  attached  hereto  as 
Exhibit  2. 

A  copy  of  the  position  description  for  my 
new  asslgnmsnt  as  Management  Analyst  is 
attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  3. 

My  reasons  for  contesting  the  adverse  ac- 
tion directed  l^y  Secretary  Rusk's  decision  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  actiotis  for  which  the  decision  would 
punish  me  ^ere  Justified  under  6  U.S.C., 
Section  7102]  (formerly  6  U.S.C.,  Section 
662(d)).  I 

2.  The  flntOng  that  my  delivery  of  three 
documents  to  tbe  Subconunittee  on  Internal 
Security  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  United!  States  Senate  was  in  violation 
of  the  Presidential  Directive  of  March  13, 
1948  (13  FJl.  1359)  U  erreneous,  for  the  rea- 
son that  (a)  the  delivery  of  these  documents 
by  me  was  not  within  the  prohibition  of 
the  Preeidenttal  Directive  of  March  13,  1948, 
and  (b)  in  |uiy  event  if  the  Presidential 
Directive  of  llarch  13,  1948  Is  construed  to 
prohibit  the  «ellvery  of  these  documents  by 
me,  the  Directive  la  In  conflict  with  6  XJ.S.C, 
Section  7102  (formerly  5  U.S.C.,  Section  662 
(d)),  enacted  June  10,  1948,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  conflicts  with  the  statute  tbe  Di- 
rective is  invalid. 

3.  The  finding  that  I  have  been  guilty  of 
"conduct  unnecomlng  an  officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  State",  upon  which  the  adverse 
action  is  predicated,  is  a  nullity,  for  tbe  rea- 
son that  this  piirported  offense  is  not  defined 
by  any  rule  of  regulation  of  tbe  Department 
of  State,  n<x'!is  it  a  ground  for  disciplinary 
action  under  any  applicable  regulation.  See 
Policone  v.  Hedges.  116  U.S.  App.  D.C.  32,  34, 
320  F.  2d  764  (1960). 

4.  The  decision  of  Secretary  Rusk  Is  er- 
roneous in  that  it  directs  my  assignment  to 
duties  which  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
regulations  ot  tbe  Civil  Service  Commission 
requiring  the  assignment  of  employees  to 
duties  oommflnsurate  wltb  their  highest  skiUs 
and  capabilities. 

6.  Tbe  Dei>artment  of  State  erroneously  re- 
fused to  accord  me  a  bearing  before  an  in- 
dependent bearing  and  over  my  objections 
forced  me  to  accept  a  hearing  before  a  sub- 
ordinate emt>loyee  of  tbe  Department  of 
State,  thereby  depriving  me  of  due  process  of 
law.  : 

6.  The  decision  of  Secretary  Rusk  direct- 
ing my  demotion  and  reassignment  Is  puni- 
tive and  amounts  to  a  finding  that  I  am  a 
security  risk,  since  as  a  result  I  have  been 
denied  access  to  all  classified  Information. 
I  have  not  been  accorded  the  procedtiral  safe- 
guards, including  a  hearing  before  an  in- 
dependent panel,  to  which  I  am  entitled  be- 
fore any  such  finding  is  made. 

7.  The  decision  of  Secretary  Rusk  Ignores 
substantial  evidence  In  my  favor,  demon- 
strating that  the  charges  against  me  were  a 
subterfuge,  oontrived  pixrsuant  to  a  wrong- 
ful scheme  er  design  to  harrass  or  destroy 
me.  The  detlsion  la  contrary  to  the  evi- 
dence, arbitrary  and  capricious. 

8.  The  Department  of  State  erroneously  as- 
signed a  cl«alflcaUon  of  "Confldenttal"  to 
the  record  oi  my  bearing  in  violation  of  reg- 
ulations of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  and 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  E.O.  10601. 


9. 1  also  rely  ubon  all  of  the  grounds  stated 
in  my  answer  to  (be  charges  preferred  against 
me,  in  my  appeal  from  the  initial  declston 
against  me,  and  in  the  brief  filed  in  my  be- 
half with  Hearibg  Officer  Dragon,  copies  ot 
which  are  attacbied. 

In  support  of  this  appeal  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing documents : 

1.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  to- 
Investigate  the  Administration  of  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  and  Other  Internal  Security 
Laws  of  the  Coifimittee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
tbe  United  Sta^  Senate,  89th  Congress, 
First  Session,  Parts  1  through  20  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  Hearings) . 

2.  Copy  of  charges  preferred  against  me 
by  tbe  Department  of  State,  printed  in  Hear- 
ings, Part  7,  pages  425-454. 

3.  Copy  of  my!  answer  to  tbe  charges  pre- 
ferred against  ^e — Hearings,  Part  7,  pages 
454-460.  i 

4.  Copy  of  decision  of  John  Ordway,  Chief, 
Personnel  Operations  Division,  Department 
of  State,  sustaining  charges  against  me— 
Hearings,  part  7,  pages  461-463. 

6.  Copy  of  my  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
Mr.  Ordway — Hetirings,  part  7,  pages  488-489. 

6.  Copies  of  Correspondence,  memoranda, 
and  testimony  concerning  tbe  selection  of  a 
hearing  officer  lii  my  case — Hearings,  part  8, 
pages  562  et  soq.  and  documents  marked 
Exhibit  4. 

7.  Copy  of  brief  filed  on  my  behalf  before 
Hearing  Officer  Dragon,  marked  Exhibit  5. 

8.  Copy  of  postbearing  brief  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  filed  with  Hearing  Officer 
Dragon,  marked  Exhibit  6. 

9.  Transcript  (>f  oral  argument  before  Hear- 
ing Officer  Dragon,  marked  Exhibit  7. 

10.  Copy  of  report  of  Hearing  Officer 
Dragon,  marked  [Exhibit  8. 

I  assimie  th^t  the  Department  of  State 
will  make  available  to  you  the  full  appellate 
record  in  my  cise,  including  tbe  transcript 
of  the  testimohy  taken  Iiefore  Hearing  Of- 
ficer Dragon,  together  with  copies  of  all  ex- 
hibits received  in  evidence. 

I  shall  be  gl^  to  furnish  promptly  any 
additional  inforinatlon  that  may  be  required. 

Respectfully  kubmltted. 

Otto  P.  OTfa>KA. 


Wh«  KiUed  Bambi? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON. 


HOMAS  J.  DODD 

<IF  CONNECTICOT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  December  IS.  1967 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  about  deer  hunting  which  ap- 
peared In  the  November  24,  1967,  issue  of 
Gun  Week,  a  tabloid  weekly  newspaper 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  hunting 
and  shooting. 

The  article,  by  Dean  Volenec,  is  an  In- 
formed commentary  on  how  far  too  many 
of  our  deer  hynters  have  degenerated  In 
pursuit  of  their  sport. 

And  following  that  I  would  like  in- 
cluded In  the  Record  a  similar  article 
entitled  "HurAers— Take  a  Look  at  Your- 
selves" by  Roker  Barlow  which  appeared 
in  the  Septeniber  1966  Issue  of  Guns  and 
Ammo  magaine.  The  latter  could  more 
approprlatelyTbe  entlUed  "Bambl  Is 
Dead." 

There  belnj  no  objection,  the  articles 
wer«  ordered  jto  be  printed  In  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 


December  27,  1967 
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iftom  the  Oim  Week  newspaper,  Nov.  24, 
1967] 
"Tom  Decs  Js  Dbao" 

(BorroB's  Note. — ^ThU  brief  piece  has  ap- 
peared in  at  least  two  state  conservation 
agency- publications  since  it  appeared  In  the 
Wisconsin  Conservation  Bulletin,  but  since 
m&ny  of  our  readers  have  not  seen  it  we  felt 
It  worth  publishing  again.  Dean  Volenec  is  a 
conservation  warden  at  Richland  Center, 
Wis.) 

(By  Dean  Volenec) 

Tou  want  to  know  something?  You  are 
not  going  to  get  a  deer  this  year. 

Want  to  know  why?  Because  your  buck 
U  already  dead.  That's  right.  I  buried  him 
tbe  otber  day. 

He  was  a  magnificent  big  10-polnter.  You 
would  have  been  proud  to  have  shown  him 
to  your  friends.  You  would  bave  had  the 
excitement  of  reliving  the  experience  of  bag- 
ging this  buck  for  years  to  oome.  His  beauti- 
fully balanced  rack  was  something  any  hunter 
would  have  been  proud  to  display  in  any 
den. 

The  ground  was  hard  and  dry  as  I  dug  a 
last  resting  place  for  your  trophy.  As  I  sat 
down  to  rest  I  could  not  help  but  wonder 
bow  many  people  knew  what  happened  to 
this  buck. 

I  stared  at  the  two  big  holes  through  your 
buck's  mid-section.  No  question,  the  damage 
was  done  with  a  big  rifle.  The  fatal  holes  were 
low.  He  perhaps  traveled  a  long  distance, 
especially  since  dogs  smelling  the  fresh  blood 
bad  pushed  him  until  he  could  go  no  more. 

I  could  not  help  but  think  of  what  a  slow! 
agonizing  deaAh  this  meant  to  such  a  beautl- 
tul  aixlmal. 

You  won't  be  alone  In  not  getting  your 
deer  this  season.  No,  someone  else  won't  get 
tbetrs,  either. 

Why?  Because  I  already  found  him  also. 
Te»,  his  head  and  skin  were  in  two  bags 
tbrown  out  alongside  the  road.  Your  heart 
would  have  skipped  a  couple  of  beats  had  he 
valked  In  front  of  you  opening  morning. 

Then  there  was  the  spike  buck  killed  with 
floe  «hot,  the  doe  shot  with  the  .22  rifle  Un- 
■ved  for  two  days  before  death  ended  her 
a«ony. 

How  many  more?  It  looks  like  you  may  be 
out  of  luck  for  some  years  to  come.  The  heck 
of  It  U,  your  son  wUl  soon  be  old  enough  to 
go  deer  hunting  with  you.  There  U  a  good 
chance  one  of  these  deer  would  have  been  the 
trophy  your  son  would  have  cut  bU  teeth  on. 

So  you  know  who  shot  the  deer.  You  say, 
1  don't  want  to  report  my  neighbor." 

Well,  if  you  don't  want  to  report  your 
neighbor,  you  actually  can't  expect  that  any- 
thing wlU  ever  be  done  about  the  law-break- 
togln  your  neighborhood.  If  you  come  right 
down  to  it.  you  aren't  a  much  better  citizen 
than  your  neighbor  who  shot  tbe  deer — are 
you? 

It  U  not  going  to  do  any  good  to  tell  the 
Wttden  about  It  next  winter  when  you  see 
him  on  the  street.  No,  this  won't  clear  your 
flonaclence. 

7^  warden  probaJ>ly  geU  a  dozen  of  those 
••ports  about  "My  neighbor  got  two  deer  last 
lUl.  so  you  better  watch  him  next  fall." 

llie  time  to  clear  your  conscience  and  up- 
ofAA  your  place  as  a  citizen  is  Immediately. 

[From  Guns  &  Anuno,  September  1906] 
HtJKTEES— TaKX    a   liOOK    AT   YomSELT 

Much  of  our  nation's  anti-gun  activity  la 
••ntered  In  the  East.  And.  as  most  Congree- 
•ooal  support  for  a  "hard"  Federal  gtm  con- 
trol bill  win  come  from  Eastern  senators  and 
w»r»entaUve«,  the  conduct  of  hunters  and 
•oooters  in  this  area  is  of  special  importance. 

What  housewives,  school  teachers,  factory 
■wkers,  bank  clerks,  newspaper  editors.  TV 
""cutives,  artists,  lawyers  and  poUtlclans  of 
™*  "noet  populous  section  of  the  U.S.  feel 
•■o  think  about  guna  and  hunters  may  weU 


determine  the  fate  of  all  gun  ownership  and 
hunting  in  this  nation. 

If  any  Guns  &  Ammo  reader  is  in  tbe  dark 
about  what  the  average  Eastern  citizen  (and 
voter)  thinks  of  guns  and  hunting,  let  me 
set  him  straight.  We  may  consider  ourselves 
modem  men  cast  in  the  noble  old  Daniel 
Boone  mold — self-reliant,  responsible,  rug- 
ged, considerate  and,  yeo,  even  lovable — be 
assured  this  is  not  the  way  our  neighbors  see 
us  Eastern  hunters.  They  see  as  as  a  bunch  of 
blood-thirsty,  unshaven  (probably  drunken) 
slobe  bent  upon  slaughtering  all  lovely 
Dlsney-Iike  animals  and  birds.  We  are  ob- 
viously insensitive  to  all  the  finer  things  in 
life.  For  If  we  are  not  brutal,  near-Neander- 
thal types  how  could  We  possibly  bear  to  kUl 
anything?  And,  in  any  event,  in  this  com- 
puterized, homogenized  and  sterilized  20th 
century  Ufe  of  luxury  and  elegance,  what 
need  or  Justtflcation  is  there  for  something  as 
primitive  as  guns  and  hunting  ...  or 
hunters? 

In  much  of  the  South,  most  of  the  Mid- 
dle ^d  Far  West,  newspaper  editors  or  pub- 
lishers, Congressmen.  Governors,  university 
professors,  artists,  writers  and  Just  plain 
citiaens  are,  more  likely  than  not,  enthusi- 
astic hunters  and  gim  owners.  The  wives  and 
mothers  in  those  parts  of  America  accept 
guns  and  hunting  as  a  part  of  their  men- 
folks'  normal,  manly  pleasures. 

But  not  so  here  in  the  East.  Our  InfluenUal 
professional  and  Intellectual  community  is  so 
urbanized  (when  I  was  a  boy  they  would 
have  Just  been  called  "city-fled")  that  we 
hardly  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  even 
being  tolerated,  much  less  understood  or 
appreciated. 

Even  our  finest  newspaper,  tbe  Sew  York 
Times,  bold  and  forthright  In  all  pcditical 
and  social  matters,  regularly  evinces  an  .edi- 
torial aversion  to  guns   and  hiintlng  that 

brings  to  mind  a  maiden  lady's  fear  of  mfce 

or  a  man  und»r  the  bed.  'Ihe  Washington 
Post  is  another  Eastern  papker*  with  guts — but 
no  stomach  for  hunters  or  bunting.  It  seems 
Irrationally  convinced  that  all  criminals  will 
turn  In  or  register  their  guns  If  only  Con- 
gress win  pass  still  another  law. 

Both  CBS  and  NBC  have  obviously  aligned 
themselves  with  Senator  Dodd's  distorted 
viewpoint.  Their  bias  was  clearly  evident  dur- 
ing the  Senate  Hearings.  Their  crews  rarely. 
If  ever,  filmed  a  Congressman's  statements  In 
opposition  to  the  bUl.  I  saw  them  leap  quick- 
ly into  action  whenever  a  strong  anti-gun 
statement  was  about  to  be  made. 

The  women's  magazinee.  all  edited  in  the 
East,  have  also  been  eager  partners  of  Sen- 
ator Dodd  and  the  Administration  in  the 
campaign  to  discredit  the  hunter  and  disarm 
the  householder— in  their  basically  laudable, 
but  often  witless,  effort  to  keep  firearms  from 
unsupervised  youngsters,  dope  addicts  and 
crlmlnala.  If  /  were  a  wife  I'd  insist  upon 
having  a  firearm  in  the  home.  I'd  want  to 
know  how  to  use  It  In  defense  of  my  person 
and  children  when  alone — ^rather  than  de- 
pending upon  my  screams  to  bring  help. 
Screams  havent  helped  many  New  York  fe- 
males attacked  by  thugs  with  Jtnivea. 

Unquestionably  it  is  these  most  city-bred, 
most  urban-oriented,  non-himtlng  citizens 
of  the  Eastern  section  of  these  somewhat- 
United  states  who  are  going  to  decide  for  all 
Amertcans  under  Just  what  circumstances 
they  may  own  and  use  firearms. 

This  situation  prevails  despite  the  fact  that 
even  In  this  strongly  anti-gun  area  there  are 
many  of  our  leading  gun  coUectors  and  c(A- 
lectlons  (Including  New  York  City's  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art),  many  important 
trap  and  skeet  clubs  and  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  hunters.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
rank  among  the  top  10  states  In  tbe  number 
of  hunting  licenses  sold  each  year  I 

How  then  can  we  account  for  this  active 
antl-g\in  sentiment? 

A  hunting  friend  in  New  Jersey  recently 
protested    that    we    hunters    are    ouiwelTea 


largely  responsible  for  the  almost  unbe- 
lievably   repulsive    "image"    we    present    to 

the    vastly    more    numerous    non-hunting 

but  voting — public.  We  shooters,  he  polnta 
out.  are  supposed  to  love  and  understand 
guns — yet  each  year  far  too  many  Eastern 
deer  hunters  are  killed.  Some  erf  us  obviously 
don't  understand  guns  and  hunting.  There- 
fore all  hunters  are  discredited  in  tbe  many 
unfriendly  news  stories  and  editorials  deal- 
ing  with  such  "accidents." 

But  far  more  important  than  this,  my 
Jersey  friend  insists,  in  our  perverse  and 
stupid  Insistence  each  faU  upon  parading 
thousands  of  bleeding  deer  carcasses  on 
car  roofs  along  hundreds  of  thoxisands  of 
miles  of  turnpikes,  highways  and  byways, 
through  thousands  of  towns  and  hundreds 
of  cities.  Literally  millions  of  non-hunting 
Eastern  citizens  are  forcefully  reminded 
by  a  revolting  and  bloody  display  (to 
them)  of  the  reprehensible  actlvlUes  of  the 
hunters  they  already  despise  and  resent. 

I've  seen  children  get  semi-hysterical  in 
a  restaurant  parking  lot  when  a  successrul 
deer  hunter's  car  drives  up.  "Monuny. 
Mommy,  they  killed  Bambi  t" 

Don't  forget,  fellow  deer  hunters,  that 
this  Is  precisely  the  way  we  are  pictured 
by  Mr.  Disney  on  every  home  TV  screen 
in  widely  viewed  programs  like  The  Hunt- 
ing Instinct,  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  re- 
run by  NBC  dozens  of  times  In  the  years 
to  come. 

This  hunter  from  New  Jersey  Is  qtdte 
right — why  must  we,  as  individuals,  discredit 
ourselves  as  a  group  by  driving  around  In  red 
caps  and  Jackets  with  a  gory  deer  on  our 
car?  We  can  Just  as  eosUy  avoid  offending 
and  antagonizing  our  far  more  numerous 
fellow  citizens  of  this  area  upon  whose  good 
VBill  our  future  hunting  depends. 

Think  about  It  seriously.  How  much  trou- 
ble is  it  to  slip  into  an  old  nondescript  Jacket 
and  hat  when  driving  to  and  from  a  hunting 
area  and  to  cover  one's  trophy  with  a  tar- 
paulin? Don't  worry  if  the  carcass  Is  sUU 
warm.  It  wlU  cool  out  quite  well  from  the  air 
getting  under  the  tarp  when  the  car  Is  mov- 
ing— and  it  wiU  arrive  home  far  cleaner.  Of 
course,  this  way  no  one  wlU  know  you  as  the 
mighty  hunter  that  you  are  .  .  .  but  here  in 
the  East  we  "Mighty  Hunters"  are  no  ICHiger 
in  style — or  even  good  odor.  It  Is  to  our  own 
great  advantage  not  to  remind  our  non-bimt- 
Ing  neighbors,  who  out-vote  us,  that  hunting 
Involves  kUling. 

I  have  yet  to  see  grouse,  duck,  pheasant, 
woodcock  or  quaU  huntov  festoon  their  cars 
wltb  their  dead  game.  Tm  afraid  It's  only  we 
deer  hunters  who  are  guilty  of  such  public 
displays — offensive  to  so  many  countrymen. 
Remember,  too.  feUow  deer  hunters,  that  the 
unobtrusive  guy  with  a  couple  of  teal  or  a 
•  few  ruffed  grouse  in  his  trunk  has  ptiUed  off 
some  far  more  Impressive  shooting  to  bag 
his  birds  than  we  needed  to  get  a  deer.  If 
he  can  hide  bis  prowess  under  his  trunk, 
surely  we  can  hide  oura  under  a  tarp — at 
least  untU  we  are  home  and  among  friends 
who  can  appreciate  our  efforts. 

This  doesn't  interfere  at  all  with  our  act- 
ual hunting,  costs  no  money,  takes  little 
effort,  yet  could  make  a  vast  difference  to 
the  future  of  hunting. 

Whom  do  you  think  was  responsible  for 
arousing  the  anti-liquor  sentiment  50  years 
ago — to  the  pomt  where  the  public  thought 
Prohobltlon  desirable?  It  was  not  the  man 
who  drank  with  modematlon  in  bis  home  or 
club,  not  the  feUow  who  had  a  couple  of 
snorts  with  friends  in  the  comer  bar  and 
went  quietly  on  his  way.  No.  Indeed.  It  was 
moeUy  brought  about  by  the  feUow  who 
got  roaring  or  revoltlngly  drunk,  beat  bis 
wUe  and  kids,  went  staggering  up  the  street, 
falling  into  a  convenient  gutter— a  public 
spectacle  and  offensive — eepeclaUy  to  the  fe- 
male sex.  Prohibition  sentiment,  too,  had 
most  of  its  strength  in  the  East  and  ""^irb  oC 
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.  food     for 


Its     support     from     wcxnen 
tbought. 

We  were  lucky  enough  to  gpet  the  Ill-consid- 
ered Volstead  Act  repealed.  But  don't  for  a 
moment  think  we  could  get  a  restrictive 
gun  law  off  the  bookB — once  it  Is  enacted. 
That's  why  we  should  be  so  concerned  about 
our  public  Image  now.  We  do  have  to  worry 
•bout  what  all  the  housewives  and  little  old 
ladles  (of  both  sexes)  think  about  us.  It  may 
not  be  too  late  for  us  Eastern  hunters  to  live 
down  oiil?^  reputation  of  being  "Bambl  U1I> 
ers."  We'd  better  give  It  a  good  try — and 
■oon.  I'm  not  suggesting  we  give  up  deer 
hunting.  It  Just  seems  to  me  like  a  good  Idea 
not  to  flaunt  our  kills  before  an  unfriendly 
public. 


ElemeBtary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act — Conference  Report 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

.  or   NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  conferees  for  incorporat- 
ing a  strong  bilingual  education  program 
in  the  conference  report  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1967,  H.R.  7819.  Title 
vn  of  the  conference  report  contains  a 
3-year  authorization  totaling  $85  million 
providing  grants  for  special  programs  for 
"children  of  limited  English-speaking 
abUlty." 

Title  vn  doeely  parallels  HJl.  10024, 
which  I  introduced  earlier  in  the  session. 
In  areas  such  as  New  York  with  large 
populations  whose  first  language  is  not 
English,  programs  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation are  essential  to  overcome  the 
handicaps  which  persons  of  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability  will  face  in  a  society 
which  operates  largely  in  English. 

The  bilingual  education  amoidments 
stress  not  only  improved  techniques  for 
the  teaching  of  English,  but  also  pro- 
grams "designed  to  impart  to  students  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  culture  as- 
sociated with  their  language."  It  is  vital 
that  Americans  with  other  cultural  heri- 
tages not  be  divorced  from  their  heritage 
by  the  need  to  assimilate  rapidly,  but 
rather  have  full  opportunities  to  leam 
and  appreciate  the  culture  associated 
with  their  mother  tongue. 

The  amendments  also  provide  for 
grants  for  adult  education,  programs  to 
establish  cloeer  ties  between  the  school 
and  the  b<Mne,  and  special  training  pro- 
grams to  pr^)are  qualified  persons  to 
participate  In  bilingual  education  en- 
deavors, including  teachers,  teacher 
aides,  and  guidance  counselors.  I  am 
pleased  that  these  aspects  of  the  bill 
which  I  proposed  have  been  adopted  in 
the  conference  bill. 

This  bill  will  be  of  enormous  value  to 
America's  bilingual  citizens,  especially 
those  of  Spanish-speaking  backgrounds, 
whose  opportunity  for  advancement  is 
currently  limited  by  the  language  barrier. 
As  I  said  in  testimony  in  New  York  on 
this  l^lslatlon: 

Although  the  language  barrier  is  not  the 
whole  story,  the  claaaroom  U  one  obvlaiua 
place  to  attack  the  problem. 


Aid  for  Aid 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

or  vrroMiNO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XJVTTED  STATES 

FridMy.  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  McOfX;.  Mr.  President,  in  its  lead 
editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  made  an  extremely  cogent 
observation  on  the  performance  of  the 
Congress  this  session  as  it  dealt  with  the 
foreign  aid  ^111. 

Pointing  lout  the  near-ridiculous  re- 
sults in  this  area  that  were  the  product 
of  those  Members  of  Congress  who  ap- 
parently bflieve  in  "economy  at  any 
cost,"  the  ^ost  suggests  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  well  advised  to  take  the 
case  for  foneign  assistance  to  the  public 
at  large — a  public  "more  sophisticated 
about  aid  than  is  the  Congress." 

I  believe  the  suggestion  is  well  taken, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  Eisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Post  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  ill  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:! 

I       Am  ros  Am 

Few  woulq  have  deemed  It  possible  for  the 
Congress  to  ^o  greater  damage  to  foreign  aid 
and  Its  own  prestige,  after  the  Senate-House 
conference  agreed  last  Wednesday  on  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2315  billion — a  billion  less 
than  the  Acknlnlstratlon  requested  and  the 
lowest  aid  appropriation  in  a  generation.  But, 
confounding  skeptics,  the  House  found  a  way. 

Ck>ngres8n]en  seeking  to  advertise  their 
passion  for  economy  demanded  a  vote  on  fur- 
ther cuts.  T^ey  confidently  expected  to  lose. 
But  their  head  counting  turned  out  to  be  no 
better  than  their  appreciation  of  aid,  and 
they  won,  tttereby  putting  themselves  in  a 
situation  w&ere,  to  keep  face,  they  bad  to 
make  furthir  cuts.  Guided — as  tisual — by 
obscurantlsE  i,  they  poked  Into  the  most  sen- 
sitive and  valuable  sector,  development 
loans.  The  qlll  sent  yesterday  to  the  Presi- 
dent reSectSi  that  last  $20  million  mlsimder- 
standing. 

The  Congress  did  not  perform  much  better 
in  the  controversial  area  of  arms  sales.  It 
stipulated  that  the  United  States  not  make 
credit  sales  of  sophisticated  weapons  to  most 
poor  countrtes,  barring  a  Presidential  deter- 
mination tbBt  the  sale  is  "vital  to  the  na- 
tional security."  This  language  warns  the 
Administration  to  fix  a  beady  eye  on  arms 
sales;  its  discretionary  loophole  seems  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  Executive  flexibility. 

But  thenjtbe  Congress  decreed  that  If  a 
poor  counti^  buys  any  sophisticated  arms 
anywhere,  tfte  United  States  must  reduce  its 
economic  ai<  by  what  they  cost — unless  the 
President  flads  the  sale  vital  to  American 
security.  This  amendment  has  a  deceptive 
similarity  to  the  first;  In  reality  It  Is  quite 
different  and  could  seriously  prejudice  the 
country's  foreign  policy. 

India,  for  instance,  receives  American  eco- 
nomic aid  Slid  buys  Soviet  Mlgs.  To  avoid 
cutting  that  aid  by  the  amount  India  spends 
on  Mlgs,  tb«  President  apparently  will  have 
to  rule  that  the  Mlgs  are  vital  to  American 
security.  It  can  well  be  argued,  given  the 
Chinese  threat  to  India,  that  this  is  so.  But 
it  is  obviously  a  difficult  proposition  to  make 
to  a  myopic  Congress,  or  to  convey.  In  all  Its 
complexity  to  the  public  in  an  election  year. 
In  another  situation  not  bard  to  Imagine, 
Russia  or  Fiance  might  bring  about  the  end 
of  a  modest  American  aid  program  in  a  given 


country,  just  by  offering  to  sell  that  country 
jets  on  easy  terms.  The  amendment  requir- 
ing such  action  is  silly  and  troublesome  and, 
unfortunately,  of  a  piece  with  the  Congress's 
overall  handling  of  aid. 

There  may  jet  He  reason  to  thank  Con- 
gress for  its  hatche|twork.  That  would  be  U 
the  President  decid^  he  can  no  longer  treat 
aid  as  a  matter  of  liegotiaUon  between  him- 
self and  the  Ccngress  but  Instead  must  take 
the  case  for  it  to  the  country.  To  tap  tlie 
sympathy  and  enlightenment  which  surely 
are-there,  he  wpuld  have  to  plead  aid's  brief 
In  the  tough,  sophisticated  terms  in  which 
Its  true  meaniag  lies :  not  as  a  panacea  or  a 
public  works  program  or  a  bribe  or  a  con- 
science offering,  but  as  a.  difflcult,  minimal 
economic  and  political  program  Intended  to 
edge  the  worlfl  toward  Increased  stability 
and  security,  fdr  Its  sake  and  tor  ours. 

If  the  President  took  such  a  fresh,  bard 
approach,  he  would  discover,  we  believe,  that 
the  public  Is  considerably  more  sophisticated 
about  aid  than  is  the  Congress.  Tliat  may  be 
the  only  way  tii  ensure  the  future  aid. 


Reported  Ijnrbogenerator  Contract 
Switzerland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GE0RGE  A.  GOODLING 

imrNSTLVAKU 
E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udsjl,  asking  him  for  an  ex- 
planation of  a  reported  award  of  a  $28 
million  contract  for  turix>generators  to  a 
company  In  ^Switzerland.  Because  this 
matter  might  have  the  Interest  of  my 
colleagues,  I  submit  It  to  the  Congris- 

SIONAI.  RKCORb : 

J  DXCEMBEK  15,  1M7. 

Hon.  Sttwast  b-  TTdaix, 

Secretary,  U.S.  Pepartment  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  DjC. 

Deae  Mr.  S*cretast:  It  has  come  to  me 
that  The  Waa  Street  Journal  reports  the 
award  of  a  contract  tor  turbo-generators  (or 
a  new  coal-flrcd  plant  near  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, to  Brown-Bovert  Company  of  Swit- 
zerland, the  amount  of-  the  contract  being 
$28,533,000. 

I  would  appreciate  being  advised  as  to  the 
Justification  for  the  purchase  of  this  equip- 
ment from  a  foreign  source,  when  all  ttie 
while  there  are  industries  in  America — some 
of  which  are  located  In  my  Congressional 
District — that  are  equipped  to  produce  high- 
quality  turbo-generators. 

Stich  a  transaction  would  not  be  In  the 
best  economic  interests  of  the  United  Stato, 
for  the  expenditure  of  American  money  for 
this  foreign  equipment  wUl  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments  posltloo. 
The  transaction  wotild  make  our  alread; 
shaky  Internattonal  trade  position  even  more 
unstable. 

In  addition,  jMr.  Secretary,  such  a  contract 
award  will  ha|e  a  very  definite  negative  ef- 
fect on  the  job  situation  In  the  United  States. 
American  worfcers  would  be  denied  many 
man-hours  of  employment  and  Industry  of 
this  country  would  be  kept  from  sharing 
in  economic  leneflts  that  had  their  origin 
in  America. 

I  would  reiilnd  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
charity  beglnj  at  home,  and  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  1  »rompt  reply  to  this  communi- 
cation and  yoi  ir  advice  as  to  why  the  instant 
contract  shou  Id  not  be  awarded  to  one  of 
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our  domestic  industries  that  are  superbly 
equipped  to  manufacture  this  type  of  turbo- 
generator. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OeORCX  A.  OOODLING, 

Member  of  Congress. 


The  U.S.  Army  Norse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  A.  HART 

or    MICRICAIf 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  have  all 
heard  it  said  that  behind  every  success- 
ful man  there  is  a  woman.  It  seems  that 
all  too  often  the  public  forgets  about  the 
woman  who  works  behind  the  scenes. 
TTiis  is  particularly  true  in  Vietnam 
where  most  of  our  attention  Is  focused  on 
our  fighting  men. 

We  tend  to  forget  about  a  group  of 
young  women  in  Vietnam  who  are  just 
as  determined  as  the  men  to  help  rebuild 
the  country.  These  women  are  members 
of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  They  are  fight- 
ing sickness  and  disease,  helping  t>oth 
the  wounded  American  soldier  and  the 
sick  Vietnamese  child. 

Today  there  are  more  than  630  Army 
nurses  in  Vietnam.  A  recent  Central 
Press  Association— CPA— article  details 
the  activities  of  these  Army  nurses  in 
\netnam. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarlcs  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Re- 
cou  the  November  27  CPA  article  about 
the  Army  nurse  In  Vietnam. 

These  brave  yoimg  women  deserve  rec- 
ognition and  praise  for  the  fine  job  they 
are  doing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the  Record 
u  follows: 

VS.  AtMT  Nurse  in  Vietnam— Always  Bust 
(By  Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty) 

Washington. — The  United  States  Army 
nurse  in  Vietnam  Is  usuaUy  pictured  bending 
over  the  stretcher  of  a  wounded  OI  and  that 
does  depict  her  major  purpose  In  a  war  zone, 
Irat  It  Ignores  "the  extras"  for  which  she 
Tolunteers. 

With  great  pride,  the  chief  of  Army  Nxirse 
Corps,  Col.  Mildred  I.  Clark,  spoke  of  some 
flC  these  "extras"  on  her  return  from  inspect- 
ing the  activities  of  more  than  630  Army 
nurses  assigned  to  53  medical  Vnlts  In  20 
»nu  of  South  Vietnam.  In  an  Int^lew,  she 
«ld,  "they  faithfully  fulfill  thelr\lutles  in 
an  around-the-clock  vigil  in  evacuation,  field, 
•nd  mobile  surgical  hospitals,  corfvalescent 
eenters  and  with  clinically  specialised  teams 
In  Vietnam."  ] 

However,  "that  Un't  all,"  said)  Colonel 
wsrk.  who  saw  for  herself  "the  Jeneroslty 
»ad  efforts  of  Army  nurses  who  Volunteer 
oo  their  time-off  to  help  the  innoient  vic- 
tims of  the  war.  ' 

She  saw  Army  nurses  working  side  by  side 
»tth  physicians  In  a  remote  village  on  an  Im- 
munization program  of  the  MEDCAP  (Medl- 
e»l  Civic  Action  Program) .  Also  Army  nurses 
PWtldpottng  in  the  RDP  (Revolutionary  De- 
™°f«nent  Program ) ,  an  experiment  of  some 
"  naUona  to  build  a  society  from  the  rice 
«»te  up  In  Vietnam. 

**  the  Klhe-Tam  orphanage  a  time-off 
wwe  was  seen  giving  a  bath  and  shampoo 
»*ow!  children  with  skin  disease  and  as- 
■«»«  the  physician.  The  nurses  "adopted" 


18-month-old  "Baby  Jane"  with  a  serious 
cardiac  problem  who  had  been  brought  to 
the  93rd  Evacuation  Hospital  for  treatment. 

The  nurse  volunteers  go  out  Into  the  vil- 
lages In  the  areas  surrounding  their  on-duty 
asslgnmentB.  "The  people  have  developed 
confidence  in  the  nurses  and  with  the  help 
of  interpreters,  medlcatlAi  and  treatments 
are  administered"  the  colonel  reported,  add- 
ing "so  many  things  we  take  for  granted 
such  as  soap  and  water  for  bathing  are  not 
known  to  these  people." 

Then  there's  a  program  of  Instruction  for 
22  Vietnamese  mldwlves.  Before  this  MED- 
CAP project  was  implemented,  there  was  a 
definite  lack  of  sanitary  procedures.  New 
practices  instituted  Include  use  of  surgical 
gloves,  blood  transfusions,  and  an  under- 
standing of  birth  procedures.  The  death  rate, 
reported  Army  Lt.  Adrienne  Papazian  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  has  dropped  for  mothers 
and  Infants  in  just  six  months. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  have  learned  the 
Vietnamese  language  and  also  have  taught 
English  to  many  Vietnamese  medical  per- 
sonnel and  others  eager  to  learn.  The  Ameri- 
can nurses  are  also  implementing  the  train- 
ing given  Vietnamese  nurses.  The  Instruction 
Includes  the  prevention  aspects  of  disease 
and  sanitation. 

Why  do  Army  nurses  ask  for  duty  In  South 
Vietnam? 

Lt.  Flor^  Sullivan  of  Olenolden,  Pa.,  a 
siirglcal  nurse  assigned  to  the  Intensive  care 
unit  at  the  12th  EvacuaUon  Hospital  tells 
why. 

"Many  people  cannot  understand  why  we 
want  this  type  of  work,  but  despite  the  hard- 
ships there  is  much  satisfaction  In  helping 
people.  There  are  times  when  it  can  be  very 
frustrating.  For  example:  a  patient  with  an 
amputated  limb  wakes  up  and  asks  why  It 
happened  to  him,"  Lt.  Sullivan  says. 

"We  treat  different  types  of  cases  here 
and  utilize  the  most  modem  medical  equip- 
ment. This  means  that  a' great  deal  of  com- 
passion and  wiUingness  to  help  others  Is 
needed.  Nothing  makes  us  feel  better  than 
to  see  our  patients  leave  the  ward  smiling." 

The  American  wounded  like  the  TLC  (Ten- 
der Loving  Care)  program  described  by  the 
No.  1  American  Army  nurse  as  "the  pat  on 
the  shoulder,  a  word  or  smile  that  gives  the 
extra  boost  of  confidence  and  courage  to  the 
soldier  to  fight  an  illness  or  disability." 


Training  the  Economically  Deprived 
Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

I  OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAllVES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
8  it  was  my  good  fortime  to  speak  to  the 
72d  Annual  Congress  of  American  In- 
dustry sponsored  by  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers  In  New  York. 
With  me  on  the  platform  was  Dr.  Sar  A. 
Levitan,  professor  at  the  Georgetown 
University  Center  for  Manpower  Studies. 
Dr.  Levitan  presented  an  outstanding 
paper  entitled  "Training  the  Economi- 
cally Deprived  Youth"  at  the  session 
named  "Focus  on  Vocational  Education — 
1968"  and  the  following  is  his  address: 
Training  the  Economicallt  deprivkd  Youth 

Vocational  training,- a«  presently  practiced 
In  our  secondary  school  system,  has  little 
relevance  to  the  needs  of  educationally  de- 
ficient youth.  Statistical  "proof"  for  this 
statement  is  hard  to  come  by,  but  ample  clr- 


cumstajitial  evidence  supports  it.  Possibly  the 
best  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  large  number 
of  school  dropouts  from  poverty  stricken 
areas.  For  the  edueationaUy  deprived  youth, 
the  major  function  of  the  public  vocational 
school  Is  to  provide  a  "dumping  groimd"  until 
he  Is  ready  to  leave  school.  The  beet  that  can 
be  said  for  these  schools  Is  that  they  offer 
najTow  vocational  training,  frequently  out- 
moded and  providing  little  occupational  prep- 
aration for  future  career  development.  A 
large  share  of  the  responslbUlty  for  the  dis- 
turbingly high  unemployment  amoung  youth 
and  critical  unemployment  conditions  of 
Negro  youth  may  be  placed  at  the  doorstep 
of  our  educational  system. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  made 
provision  for  serving  those  who  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  traditional  vocational  education 
program  because  of  "academic,  aocio-eco- 
nomlc  and  other  handicaps."  Thus  far,  the 
federal  Ofllce  of  Education  has  not  offered 
any  evidence,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
showing  that  the  addiUonal  (200  mUllon 
annual  federal  contribution  to  vocational 
education  has  resulted  In  any  efforts  to  carry 
out  the  Congressional  mandate.  It  appears 
that  vocational  schools  left  the  difficult  chore 
of  training  disadvantaged  youth  to  other 
federal  programs  which  might  take  over  after 
he  leaves  school,  or  after  the  school  has  failed 
hlpi. 

In  his  authoritative  study  of  federally-sup- 
ported  manpower  programs,  my  colleague.  Dr. 
Garth  L.  Mangum,  commented  on  the  effect 
of  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act : 

"There  has  been  little  meaningful  innova- 
tion imder  the  Act  and  a  great  reluctance  to 
adopt  proven  experiments  demonstrated  on 
projects  financed  by  foundations,  OEO  and 
MDTA  fimds.  Training  occupations  still  re- 
flect more  the  1917  categories  than  current 
labor  market  needs.  Offerings  for  those  with 
special  needs  account  for  no  mors  than  3 
or  3  percent  of  total  expenditures,  even  with 
generous  definitions.  Programs  in  rural 
schools  and  urban  slums  are  limited  and 
poor — Just  where  they  are  needed  most.  This 
generally  dismal  picture  Is  belled  by  some 
real  bright  spots  but  In  general  change  has 
been  slow  and  minor." 

Professor  Mangum  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Presidential  Advisory  OouncU  on  Voca- 
tional Education.  We'll  have  to  wait  another 
few  weeks  to  see  whether  the  full  Ck>uncU 
agrees  with  him. 

ANTIPOVEHTT  CFTORTS 

Recently  inaugurated  manpower  programs 
attempt  to  provide  for  the  deficiently  edu- 
cated youth  and  to  make  up  for  the  failure 
of  the  public  educational  system.  Four  major 
alternatives  are  available : 

1.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corjie. 

2.  MDTA  Skill  Centers. 

3.  Job  Corps. 

4  The  Armed  Forces. 

Neighborhood  Tovth  Corps 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  a 
double  function:  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment to  youths  from  impoverished  homes 
attending  school  and  to  help  those  who  left 
school  to  "develop  their  maximum  occupa- 
tional potential."  Despite  the  clear  Congres- 
sional Intent,  some  might  question  the  ap- 
propriateness of  including  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  as  a  training  program.  In  prac- 
tice, it  may  be  described  more  projjerly  as  an 
income  support  program.  The  funds  allocated 
to  the  program  are  distrlbute<^  about  equally 
between  the  in-school  (Including  summer) 
and  out-o(f-school  projects.  There  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  the  In-schooI  pro- 
gram is  effective  in  preventing  youth  from 
dropping  out  of  school.  For  example,  the 
Pittsburgh  school  system  found  that  during 
the  school  year  1965-66  the  dropout 
rate  among  NYC  enroUees  was  half  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  school  population.  Since  mem- 
bers of  the  NYC  come  from  Imtwverlshed 
homes.  It  might  be  expected  that  their  drop- 
out rate  should  be  higher  than  among  youths 
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who  come  from  a  more  affluent  environment. 
The  NTC  support  ol  about  915  a  week  ap- 
parently made  the  difference. 

It  is  more  dlfllcult  to  justify  the  out-of 
■cbool  program  as  an  Income  maintenance 
program.  Since  the  bulk  of  the  participants 
In  the  program  are  high  scliool  dropouts,  the 
exnphaois  of  the  program  should  be  upon 
providing  remedial  educational  and  prevo- 
cational  or  vocational  training.  F^w  projects, 
apparently,  provide  these  services  In  a  sys- 
tematic manner.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
bard  to  find.  Oiven  limited  resources,  the 
administrators  of  the  program  determined 
to  serve  a  maxlmiun  number  of  clients.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  bulk  of  federal  funds 
la  expended  op  providing  income  to  partici- 
pants. Provision  for  remedial  education, 
health  and  other  supportive  services  which 
many  NTC  enrolleee  need  to  improve  their 
,employabUlty  is  left  to  the  Ingenuity  and 
effectiveness  of  local  project  directors.  Youths 
participating  in  the  program  are  normally 
assigned  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  orga- 
nizations. Too  frequently  their  assignments 
are  In  the  nature  of  "make-work,"  not  lead- 
ing to  skill  acquisition  or  better  opportuni- 
ties for  employment.  A  sample  survey  of 
former  out-of -school  NTC  enrollees  showed 
that  only  5  percent  of  the  boys  were  employed 
by  the  agencies  to  which  they  had  been  as- 
signed for  work  exi>erience  after  they  left 
NTC  and  13  percent  of  the  girls  were  in  the 
same  category.  There  was  little  direct  relation 
between  the  NTC  assignment  and  later 
employment. 

The  out-of-flcbool  NTC  program  remains 
a  mixture  of  work  experience,  income  sup- 
port, antl-rlot  Insurance  and  "aging  vat." 
The  rationale  for  the  latter  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  unemployment  rate  among 
youths  decline  as  they  mature  from  teenagers 
Into  adulthood.  There  Is  room,  therefore,  for 
a  program  which  would  provide  them  with 
some  income  and  work  during  their  early 
years  in  the  labor  force. 

MDTA  skill  centers 

In  contrast  to  ITTC,  the  skill  centers  es- 
tablished under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  emphasize  remedial  educa- 
tion and  prevocatlonal  training.  These  cen- 
ters are  an  outgrowth  of  the  multloccupa- 
tlonal  projects  which  attempted  to  expose 
trainees,  mostly  youth,  to  a  variety  of  oc- 
cupational choices. 

The  need  to  establish  skill  centers,  separ- 
ate from  the  local  educatlnal  system,  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  In  most  communities 
adeqtiate  facilities  were  not  available  and  in 
acme  cases  the  local  school  system  refused 
to  cooperate  with  MDTA  projects.  tJtUlzing 
MDTA  funds,  the  Office  of  Education  en- 
couraged development  of  skUl  centers — cen- 
tralized facilities  providing  counseling,  pre- 
vocaUonal  training,  basic  education  and  skill 
training  In  a  variety  of  occupations.  Ninety- 
four  percent  of  the  participants  In  the  70 
to  80  skill  centers  during  the  past  year 
received  instruction  in  basic  education  and 
nearly  half  of  the  projects  called  for  800  or 
more  hours  of  instruction  before  or  during 
skill  training  phase. 

Though  federal  funds  supplied  the  bulk 
of  support  for  NTC  and  MDTA — the  federal 
share  Is  90  percent  of  total  ooats  and  the 
local  balance  may  be  supplied  "in  kind" — 
the  two  programs  operate  entirely  separately. 
In  some  communities  the  skill  center  facili- 
ties are  underutilized  and  remedial  educa- 
tion could  be  provided  to  NTC  enrollees  at 
minimum  cost. 

Regrettably,  skill  centers  segregate  reme- 
dial education  from  the  more  prestigious 
functions  of  the  school  system  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  broader  social  contacts  and  In- 
creased institutional  prestige  resulting  from 
combined  facilities  would  be  helpful  to  the 
disadvantaged.  The  goal  should  be  to  have, 
within  commuting  distance  of  all  but  the 
most  Isolated  populations,  a  single  Institu- 
tion or  a  combination  providing  the  f<rilow- 


Ing:  (1)  twb-year  technical  courses.  In  a 
wide  range  at  skill  areas;  (2)  shorter,  more 
sepciallzed  vocational  training  courses  for 
those  unabla  or  unwilling  to  carry  through 
the  more  demanding  courses;  (3)  adult 
basic  education  coiirses  to  compensate  fw 
deficient  education  and  prepare  for  skill 
training;  (4)  prevocatlonal  orientation 
needed  for  fictional  vocational  choice;  and 
(5)  resldenttal  facilities  for  youth  living  In 
sparsely  populated  areas  where  remedial  edu- 
cational and|  training  services  cannot  be  de- 
livered and  fbr  those  living  in  a  debilitating 
environment  where  they  cannot  undertake 
effectively  n  course  in  basic  education  or  ac- 
quire the  rucflments  of  a  trade. 
Jobs  Corps 

The  Job  Carps  is  the  most  controversial  of 
all  the  proorams  in  aid  of  disadvantaged 
youth.  The  lisue  is  not  the  need  for  remedial 
education  aijd  training,  but  the  high  cost  of 
residential  facilities,  amounting  to  about 
$8,000  a  yea^  per  enrollee.  The  cost  per  Job 
Corps  enrolleee  would  be  juestified  If  enroll- 
ment were  limited  to  those  whose  needs 
could  not  be|  met  by  a  less  costly  alternative 
program  ancl  if  the  enrollees  remained  long 
enough  to  benefit  from  their  experience. 
The  evidenc^  on  both  points  Is  not  conclu- 
sive. 

The  recor^  of  the  Jobs  Corps  Is  clear — 
at  no  time  \tas  there  an  attempt  to  "cream' 
applicants,  a  conunon  feature  of  other  fed- 
erally-supported training  progrtuns.  The  Job 
-  Corps  exten<»d  the  welcome  mat  to  all  youths 
from  Impoverished  families.  The  agency  was 
even  wiUlna  to  take  chances  with  youths 
convicted  fo3  felony,  if  an  appropriate  review 
board  decided  that  the  applicant  was  willing 
to  conform  to  Job  Corps  standards.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  Job  Corps  enrollees 
were  careful!^  screened  or  that  adequate  care 
was  taken  to  ofTer  alternative  programs  for 
applicants  wtien  appropriate. 

The  dlfllcaltles  .experienced  by  the  Job 
Corps  to  mt)tlvate  enrollees  to  remain  In 
centers  for  in  adequate  length  of  time  to 
affect  their  future  employabllity  remains  a 
more  cruciat  problem.  Follow-up  studies  of 
former  corp4men  indicate  that  six  months' 
enrollment  represents  the  crucial  cut-off 
period  need^  to  make  the  Job  Corps  ex- 
perience a  "Recess."  Regrettably,  more  than 
a  majority  of  corpsmen  leave  centers  before 
that  length  of  time.  There  Is,  however.  In- 
creasing evisence  that  as  center  adminis- 
trators, counselors  and  teachers  acquire  ex- 
perience of  Coping  with  problems  of  youths 
from'  disadvantaged  environment,  the  reten- 
tion power  of  the  Job  Corps  Is  Improving. 
The  high  dropout  rate  from  Job  Corps  centers 
is  a  refiectien  of  Inadequate  experience  in 
dealing  witti  voluntary  residential  facilities 
to  youths  from  slum  areas  and  not  an  argu- 
ment against  the  need  of  such  facilities. 

A  grlevout  error  committed  by  the  Job 
Corps  has  b4en  to  "go  it  alone"  without  In- 
volving the  vocational  educational  estab- 
lishment an4  state  vocational  education  In- 
stitutions. Hot  that  the  latter  have  shown 
any  burning  Interest  to  help  the  disadvan- 
taged, but  9ie  technical  expertise  of  voca- 
tional educajtors  could  have  helped  the  Job 
Coips  avoid  piany  mistakes. 

Instead  of  seeking  the  cooperation  of  the 
state  vocatif>nal  educators,  the  Job  Corps 
turned  over  its  conservation  centers  to  fed- 
eral agencies  which  had  little  experience  in 
education  atid  training  and  most  of  the 
urban  centets  were  administered  under  con- 
tract to  private  corp>orations,  including  Gen- 
eral Electric,  IBM,  IT&T,  PhUco-Ford,  RCA 
and  Weetlnghouse.  It  was  hoped  that  cor- 
porations wblch  had  traditionally  engaged 
In  personnel  training  and  the  development 
of  complex  defense  systems  would  have  lit- 
tle trouble  In  developing  new  approaches 
and  techniques  for  educating  and  training 
the  dlsadvaittaged.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  corporations  have  lived  up  to  these 
expectations.  The  high  coat  of  running  cen- 
ters has  fon*d  the  Job  Corps  to  cut  operat- 
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Ing  expenses  ai|d  has  reduced  budgrets  for  re- 
search and  development  in  educational  and 
training  actlvitHes  at  the  centers.  With  such 
budget  constraints,  corporate  contractors 
have  attracted '  few  proven  top-level  educa- 
tors  or  adminittrators,  frequently  having  to 
settle  for  ordinary,  garden-variety  educators. 

Perhaps  the  9ioEt  successful  contractor  has 
been  the  Texas  {Education  Foundation,  an  In- 
dependent, nomroflt  corporation  established 
by  the  State  a^  Texas  to  operate  the  Gary 
Job  Corps  Center.  The  success  of  the  Gary 
Center,  which  rwlth  an  enrollment  of  3,000 
is  the  largest  urban  center,  was  largely  due 
to  the  active  Ipterest  of  Governor  John  B. 
Connally.  He  mobilized  oustandlng  state 
educators  to  administer  the  center  and  busi- 
ness leaders  tq  help  develop  curricula  and 
place  corpsmenL  Interestingly,  the  Gary  Cen- 
ter was  run  by!  the  same  educational  estab- 
lishment which  presumably  failed  the  youths 
In  schools.  Th^  experience  of  Gary  suggests 
that,  given  mot-e  adequate  support  (Includ- 
ing money)  frpm  businesses  and  the  com- 
munity at  laige,  the  educational  system 
might  fare  better  in  serving  the  disadvan- 
taged. I 

The  Armed  Forces 
The  Armed  Forces  offer  an  alternative  to  th« 
Job  Corps  in  i^tivlding  residential  facilities. 
Understandahli,  like  any  other  employer, 
the  military  sought  the  moat  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  perfiirm  Its  mission  and  until  the 
escalation  of  ibe  war  in  Vietnam,  one  of 
every  third  youth  was  rejected  by  the  Armed 
Forces  because! he  could  not  live  up  tc  phys- 
ical and  ment^  standards.  The  majority  at 
rejectees  came  from  Impoverished  homes  and 
suffered  some  health  defects  or  had  failed 
to  achieve  even  a  rudimentary  education. 
Thirty  percent  were  Negroes  and  most  of 
them  came  fr^m  states  or  school  districts 
that  provided  k  deficient  education. 

Faced  with  the  need  to  expand,  the  Defense 
Department  relaxed  its  eligibility  require- 
ments and  has  recmlted  or  drafted  during 
the  past  year  1(>0,000  men  who  were  Ineligible 
for  military  aeOrioe  under  the  more  stringent 
standards  that  prevailed  earlier.  Though 
nearly  half  of  the  100,000  men  inducted  un- 
der the  new  standards  had  completed  high 
school  or  better,  the  median  reading  achieve- 
ment was  only]  that  of  a  seventh  grader  and 
one  of  every  tvur  achieved  a  reading  ability 
of  less  than  al  fourth  grader.  Thus  far,  the 
Armed  Forces  have  provided  little  organized 
remedial  education  and  most  of  the  recruits 
have  been  neceesarily  assigned  to  occupations 
which  require  ho  skill,  and  the  training  they 
receive  may  not  be  transferable  to  civilian 
occupations.  One  of  every  three  was  assigned 
to  Infantry,  ground  crews  and  allied  special- 
ties. Since  nonf  of  the  recruits  under  the  new 
standards,  exdept  dischargees,  have  com- 
pleted their  niilltary  service.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  their  experience  in  the  Armed  Forces 
will  improve  ttelr  future  employabllity.  The 
Defense  Department  is  planning  a  follow-up 
study  of  the  gi  oup. 

No  mention  has  yet  been  made  about  the 
hiring  pwacticei  of  private  employer:.  As  their 
contribution  It  the  nation's  war  on  poverty, 
these  employeas  have  lowered  hiring  qualifi- 
cations and  trained  workers  who  would  nor- 
mally not  be  acceptable.  Their  rationales 
have  ranged  widely.  Labor  shortages  ac- 
counted for  sotne  of  the  hiring,  but  not  aU. 
Some  consider  their  action  as  "enlightened 
self-interest,"  a  reaction  to  riots  that  oc- 
curred in  man;  r  cities.  Others,  opposed  to  the 
expansion  of  \he  welfare  state,  think  that 
they  can  motivate  and  train  the  disadvan- 
taged better  tlian  public  programs. 
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irtiile  on  the  Job,  is  subsidized  by  federal 
funds.  TTie  brunt  of  the  costs,  however,  la 
assumed  by  private  employers  who  hire  the 
participants  at  their  going  rate  of  pay  and 
provide  a  high-support  environment  and 
training  for  poorly  qualified  employees. 
Though  some  of  the  largest  companies  in 
Chicago  participate  in  the  program,  they 
agreed  to  absorb  only  about  a  hundred  par- 
ticipants every  two  weeks. 

This  program  and  others  have,  however, 
indicated  the  costs  of  hiring  unqualified  and, 
frequently  i>oorly  motivated  workers.  A  large 
insurance  company  which  hired  20  high 
school  dropouts  found  that  to  make  them 
competitive  with  high  school  graduates 
might  cost  as  much  as  a  thousand  dollars 
per  enrollee  dviring  the  Initial  year.  There 
are  other  costs,  not  the  lesist  of  which  Is  con- 
cerned with  retaining  poorly  prepared  and 
motivated  employees.  This  Involves  not  only 
extra  costs  for  supervision,  but  also  to  re- 
orient supervisors  to  deal  sympathetically 
with  the  problems  of  the  new  employees. 
There  are  also  dangers — bending  disciplinary 
rules  and  work  performance  standards  which. 
If  not  adroitly  handled,  can  adversely  affect 
overall  productivity. 

Private  corporations  cannot  be  expected  to 
act  as  eleemosynary  Institutions  to  any  sub- 
stantial degree.  If  Inadequately  educated 
and  poorly  motivated  workers  are  to  be 
trained  and  equipped  with  skills  to  enhance 
their  position  in  the  competitive  market,  the 
government  must  absorb  the  brunt  of  the 
oostB,  either  through  tax  incentives  or  by 
direct  subsidies.  Rather  than  "viewing  with 
■larm"  the  use  of  tainted  government  money, 
there  Is  room  to  be  concerned  that  there  ain't 
enough  of  it. 

My  remarks  have  focussed  upon  remedial 
provisions  needed  to  compensate  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  public  school  system  to  educate 
and  prepare  for  productive  lives  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  drop  out  annually  from 
high  school  or  even  complete  their  course  of 
study. 

One  of  the  lessons  that  we  have  learned 
from  recent  antlpoverty  experience  is  that 
we  are  starting  the  formal  educational  proc- 
«M  too  late,  at  least  as  far  as  the  children 
from  poor  homes  are  concerned.  Many  poor 
children,  by  the  time  they  reach  public  school 
ige,  are  already  "retarded"  In  comparison 
with  children  brought  up  In  a  more  favorable 
environment.  The  evidence  is  mounting  that 
these  disadvantages  can  be  overcome,  or  at 
least  minimized,  by  providing  child  develop- 
ment services  at  age  three.  Nursery  and  kin- 
dergarten experience,  enriched  by  nutritional 
ind  health  components,  U  only  a  first  step. 
Considerably  more  must  be  done  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  educaUon  throughout  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  parUcularly 
la  poverty-stricken  areas. 

To  help  youths  to  become  competitive  in 
the  labor  market  will  require  not  only  the 
reorientation  of  our  educational  system,  but 
•too  the  allocation  of  vast  resources.  Until 
*at  commitment  U  made,  society  wUl  con- 
tinue to  provide  patch-work  remedial  meas- 
ures, which  In  the  long  run  may  be  more  ex- 
pnislve  than  the  commitment  to  Improve 
«ne  quality  of  ghetto  education. 


AedTities  of  die  Senate  Committee  on  the 


the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress.  This  presentation  provides  a 
report  in  detail  of  the  committee's  activi- 
ties for  that  period  of  time  plus  a  sta- 
tistical summary  of  committee  activities. 

Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
the  foremost  problem  considered  by  the 
committee  during  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress.  No  subject  has  ap- 
proached.  receiving  the  in-depth  atten- 
tion of  this  committee  over  the  past  10 
years  than  has  the  problem  of  crime  and 
how  to  deal  with  it  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal City.  Hearings  conducted  in  the  90th 
Congress,  supplementing  those  in  the 
87th,  88th,  and  89th  Congresses,  further 
amplified  the  need  for  legislation  to  con- 
trol crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Senate  this  year  approved  HJl. 
10783,  which  makes  certain  changes  in 
and  amendments  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Criminal  Code,  including  crimi- 
nal procedures,  so  as  to  advance  the  war 
on  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Many  sections  of  the  bill  have  been  in- 
cluded in  anticrime  bills  advocated  by 
this  committee  during  past  Congresses. 
Other  provisions  implement  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  respond  to  the  President's  call  to 
strengthen  District  laws. 

The  bUl  Is  divided  into  11  separate 
titles  which  may  be  capsullzed  as  follows : 

First.  Title  I  amends  existing  law  to 
authorize  arrest  upon  probable  cause  but 
without  a  warrant  for  certain  serious 
misdeameanors  not  committed  in  the  ar- 
resting officer's  presence. 

Second.  Title  n  amends  existing  law 
so  as  to  require  a  defendant  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  give  the  government 
written  notice  of  intention  to  raise  the 
insanity  defense  in  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing in  the  District  of  Colimibia.  It  also 
provides  for  return  of  persons  who  es- 
cape from  mental  institutions  after  con- 
finement in  connection  with  criminal 
charges  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Third.  Title  HI  authorizes  up  to  3 
hours'  questioning  of  persons  arrested 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  insures 
the  admissibility  in  evidence  in  criminal 
trials  in  the  District  of  voluntary  confes- 
sions, admissions,  or  statements  made 
within  3  hours  after  arrest.  Title  m  is  a 
legislative  clarification  for  use  in  the 
District  of  the  term  "unnecessary  de- 
lay" as  contained  in  rule  5(a^  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  and 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Mallory  case.  The  title  affords  the 
defendant  all  his  legal  rights,  while  per- 
mitting the  police  to  question  him  for  a 
reasonable  period  following  his  arrest. 

Fourth.  Title  IV  amends  existing  law 


n:  i-i-A    t^  t  ^  provide  that  obstruction  of  criminal 

uutnct  of  Colnmbia,  Fir«t  Sctsioo,  90ik-'l«vestigations  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Congress  ^^^  ^  ^  felony. 

Fifth,  "ntle  V  amends  existing  law  to 

include  robbery   among   the  crimes   of 
violence  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sixth.  Title  VI  amends  certain  exist- 
ing criminal  laws  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  specify  minimum  sentences 
for  certain  crimes  of  violence,  and  In- 
crease other  penal  provisions.  It  rewrites 
and  strengthens  District  laws  dealing 
with  burglary  and  obscenity. 
Seventh.  Title  VH  frees  police  time  for 
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handling  serious  criminal  activity  by  au- 
thorizing issuance  of  citations  in  lieu  of 
arrest  or  custody  in  certain  misdemeanor 
cases. 

Eighth.  Title  Vm  amends  existing  law 
so  as  to  Improve  the  supervision  of 
youthful  offenders  and  provides  better 
training  for  prisoners.  It  also  increases 
witness  fees  for  persons  testifying  in 
criminal  cases  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  of  general  sessions. 

Ninth,  -ntle  IX  relates  to  rioting  and 
incitement  to  riot  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  provides  substantial 
penalties  for  these  offenses. 

Tenth.  Title  X  creates  a  Commission 
on  Revision  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  authorizes  it 
to  formulate  and  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress a  code  pf  criminal  laws  which  will 
contain  provisions  adequate  for  present- 
day  law-enforcement  needs. 

Eleventh.  Title  XI  is  a  saving  provi- 
sion with  respect  to  criminal  offmses 
committed  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

H.R.  10783  is  presently  awaiting  Presi- 
dential action. 

The  Congress  also  approved  H.R.  8718, 
a  revenue  authorization  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Senate  has  long  fav- 
ored replacing  the  fixed  Federal  payment 
and  borrowing  authority  for  the  District 
with  a  formula  approach  related  to  local 
tax  revenues.  This  year,  the  House  agreed 
to  a  3-year  trial  on  a  formula  for  deter- 
mining borrowing  authority,  by  which 
the  amount  of  revenue  the  District  can 
use  for  debt  retirement  is  limited  to  6 
percent  of  the  sum  of  the  estimated  gen- 
eral fund  revenues  from  local  taxes  and 
the  annual  Federal  payment.  The  esti- 
mated debt  ceiling  using  this  formula  will 
be  raised  from  the  fixed  amount  of  $290 
milUon  to  $333.8  mUlion  in  fiscal  1968, 
$363.9  million  in  1969,  and  $392.3  millioii 
in  1970.  The  authorized  Federal  payment 
will  remain  a  fixed  amount,  but  has  been 
increased  by  $10  million  to  a  new  level  of 
$70  million.  PubUc  Law  90-120. 

The  committee  acted  to  provide  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
an  elected  school  board— HJi.  13402  The 
bill  provides  for  the  elecUon  of  a  non- 
partisan, 11 -member  Board  of  Education 
in  lieu  of  the  present  nine-member  Board 
appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  X5S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Three  of  the  members  are  to  be  elected 
at  large,  and  eight  are  to  be  elected  from 
each  of  eight  school  election  wards  to  be 
established  by  the  Board  of  Elections. 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  requires 
the  first  election  to  be  held  in  April  1968, 
with  subsequent  elections  in  November 
of  the  odd-numbered  years.  The  Senate 
amended  the  bill  to  require  the  first  elec- 
tion to  be  held  in  November  1968,  with 
subsequent  elections  in  November  of 
even-numbered  years.  Because  of  this 
and  other  differences  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  versions,  the  bill  has  been 
rereferred  to  the  House.  No  conference 
was  held  before  adjournment. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Business  and 
Commerce  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health,  Education,  Welfare,  and 
Safety  held  extensive  hearings  early  in 
the  session  on  the  problems  of  air  pollu- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These 
hearings  resulted  in  consideration  by  the 
Business  and  Commerce  Subcommittee 
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ot  8.  1941,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  referred  to  the  House  late  in 
the  session. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  comprehensive 
system  for  prevention,  abatement,  and 
control  of  air  pollution  in  the  District. 
It  establishes  an  Air  Pollution  Control 
Board  and  an  Advisory  Council  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
Commissioner.  The  Board  would  have  au- 
thority to  Investigate  sources  of  pollution 
and  to  establish  regulations  and  emis- 
sion standards,  and  to  issue  orders  en- 
forcing standards  and  regulations.  The 
Board  will  have  the  power  to  approve 
construction  and  operation  of  sources  of 
pollution  and  to  determine  whether  such 
facilities  are  operated  properly.  The  bill 
contains  an  emergency  procedure  per- 
mitting the  shutdown  of  pollution 
sources  when  there  is  a  generalized  con- 
dition of  pollution  at  dangerous  levels 
or  when  emissions  from  particular 
sources  are  causing  imminent  danger  to 
health  or  safety.  Emergency  orders  are 
enforceable  by  court  Injunctions. 

"Hie  Senate  approved  and  referred  to 
the  House  S.  1999,  to  permit  the  Federal 
City  College  to  qualify  as  a  land-grant 
college.  This  would  enable  the  Federal 
City  College  to  qualify  under  various 
Federal  laws  for  Federal  grants  and  to 
participate  as  a  land-grant  coUege  in 
several  programs  administered  by  the 
Federal  Ctovemment  through  the  land- 
grant  colleges.  The  Federal  City  College 
and  the  Washington  Technical  Institute 
were  established  in  1966  under  Public 
Law  89-791.  and  are  now  In  the  process 
of  developing  cuniculimas  for  course  of- 
ferings in  September  1968. 

The  full  committee  also  acted  on  HJl. 
11395.  to  amend  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1965,  relating  to 
establishment  of  a  system  of  rail  rapid 
transit  lines  and  related  facilities.  H.R. 
11395  modified  the  authorized  system  by 
adding  a  line  to  serve  the  new  and  rapidly 
growing  concentration  of  Federal  em- 
ployment in  Southwest  Washington  and 
by  deleting  the  authorized  spur  line  to 
Columbia  Heights,  which  would  have 
bni^ed  off  the  Connecticut  Avenue 
route.  These  changes  in  the  system  were 
requested  by  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority  as  a  result  of 
recent  traffic  studies  and  siweys.  HJl. 
11395  Is  presently  awaiting  Presidential 
action. 

The  full  committee  acted  on  several 
nominations  diulng  the  first  session.  Pur- 
suant to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of 
1967,  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment underwent  revision,  whereby  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  was  abolished 
and  replaced  by  a  Commissioner,  an  As- 
idstant  to  the  Commissioner,  and  a  nine- 
member  Council,  all  appointed  by  the 

President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  committee  conducted  thorough  pub- 
lic hearings  on  all  the  nominees,  after 
which  they  were  approved  by  the  Senate. 
The  committee  also  acted  on  the  nomina- 
tions of  six  persons  to  be  Judges  in  the 

courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
reported  favorably  on  nominations  for 
several  other  positions. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs 
took  final  action  on  several  bills  in  addi- 
tion to  HJl.  8718.  already  discussed. 


First.  S.I  1633,  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  the  Potomac  interceptor  sewer  to  50 
percent.  Tftls  Interceptor  sewer  runs  from 
Dulles  International  Airport  to  the  EMs- 
trict  line,  and  cormects  suburban  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  into  the  District 
sewer  system.  This  legislation  provides 
more  equitable  treatment  for  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  in  line  with 
Federal  legislation  nationwide  in  scope 
that  was  enacted  after  the  Potomac  ta- 
terceptor  aewer  was  authorized,  and  will 
aid  in  profiting  the  water  sources  of  the 
Capital  from  pollution.  Public  Law  90-84. 

Second.  IH.R.  5709,  to  provide  an  un- 
limited ntnnber  of  days  of  earned  sick 
leave  for  all  teachers,  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  days  of  sick  leave  that  may  be 
"borrowed."  This  bill  gives  District  teach- 
ers the  sakie  benefits  that  are  extended 
to  teachers  in  other  local  systems  and  to 
Federal  employees.  Public  Law  90-212. 

Third.  3.R.  12505,  to  permit  teachers 
to  retire  ajt  age  55  with  full  annuity  if 
they  have  30  years  of  service  or  at  age 
60  after  2(1  years  of  service.  The  act  con- 
tains severed  other  revisions  of  the  teach- 
er retirement  law,  designed  to  make  this 
law  confo^  to  civil  service  retirement 
that  appUts  to  Federal  and  District  gov- 
ernment employees.  Awaiting  Presiden- 
tial actloni 

Fourth.  p.R.  827  amends  the  Presiden- 
tial Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act  to  author- 
ize the  District  government  to  employ 
sanitarians  from  other  Jurisdictions  to 
assist  in  supervising  the  preparation  of 
food  during  the  inaugural  periods,  to  pro- 
vide meals  for  District  government  em- 
ployees w^o  are  unable  to  leave  their 
posts  at  regular  mealtimes,  and  to  issue 
special  motor  vehicle  license  tags  valid 
for  90  days,  for  use  by  the  Inaug\u-al 
Committee.  Returned  to  the  House. 

Fifth.  H.R.  8715,  to  limit  the  amount  of 
alcoholic  beverages  that  may  be  mailed 
into  the  District  for  delivery  to  any  per- 
son other  than  a  licensed  nmnuf  acturer, 
wholesaler,  or  retailer  in  the  liquor  trade. 
The  alcoholic  beverages  in  question  enter 
the  District  without  local  taxes  and  be- 
yond the  oontrol  of  the  Alcoholic  Bever- 
age Control  Board.  The  permissible 
amoimt  is  reduced  from  "1  gallon  at  any 
one  time"  to  "1  quart  in  any  1  calendar 
month."  Awaiting  Presidential  action. 

The  Supcommittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which  act^  on  H.R.  10783,  the  omnibus 
crime  bill:  already  discussed,  also  took 
action  on  Several  other  bills. 

First,  a  762  authorizes  the  District 
government  to  issue  and  renew  motor 
vehicle  onerator  permits  for  periods  of 
less  than  3  years  whenever  it  is  found,  on 
the  basis  pf  medical  evidence,  that  the 
physical  or  mental  condition  of  the  ap- 
plicant is  ^ch  as  to  indicate  the  advisa- 
bility of  mmtlng  his  permit  to  drive.  The 
bUl  passed  the  Senate  and  was  referred  to 
the  Housed 

Second.  S.  763  will  facilitate  the  addi- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia  registra- 
tion of  a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  of  the 
name  of  ttie  spouse  of  the  owner  of  any 
such  vehldle  or  trailer.  Public  Law  90-^3. 

Third.  8.  764  eliminates  the  require- 
ments thai  applications  for  motor  vehicle 
title  certillcates  and  certain  lien  infor- 
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matlon  related  to  them  must  be  sub- 
mitted under  oath.  Public  Law  90-172. 

Fourth.  S.  1226  transfers  to  the  court 
of  general  sessions  authority  to  waive  the 
premarital  blood  test  requirements  and 
the  waiting  period  requirements  of  laws 
relating  to  t2ie  issuance  of  marriage  11. 
censes  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  All 
other  functions  relating  to  the  issuance 
of  marriage  licenses  have  previously  been 
transferred  from  the  U.S.  district  court 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions:  Public  Law  90-53. 

Fifth.  S.  ^227  provides  that  a  judg- 
ment or  decflee  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Dismct  of  Columbia  shall  not 
constitute  a  jlien  until  filed  and  recorded 
in  the  ofBcei  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds. 
The  effect  o^  S.  1227  is  to  establish  the 
same  recordation  requirements  for  final 
judgments,  decrees,  and  forfeited  recog- 
nizance of  ^th  the  U.S.  district  court 
and  the  coiirt  of  general  sessions,  s. 
1227  passed  i  the  Senate,  and  passed  the 
House  with  Amendments,  but  the  Senate 
took  no  further  action  before  adjourn- 
ment. I 

Sixth.  H.ft.  834  removes  the  dollar 
limit  on  the  authority  of  the  District 
government  jto  settle  claims  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  escheat  cases,  sub- 
ject to  district  court  approval.  The  prior 
law,  prohibiting  compromises  that  would 
reduce  the  District's  claim  by  more  than 
$10,000,  sometimes  tied  up  estates  for 
several  years  and  consumed  substantial 
parts  of  the  estates  in  attempts  to  locate 
heirs  to  the  estates.  PubUc  Law  90-33. 

Seventh.  HJR.  8582  increases  the  num- 
ber of  associate  judges  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia  court  of  appeals  from  two 
to  five,  and  authorizes  the  court  to  sepa- 
rate mto  divisions  of  three  judges  each 
for  hearing  and  determining  cases  and 
controversies.  Public  Law  90-178. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health, 
Education,  Welfare,  and  Safety  was  ac- 
tive on  man}r  fronts  during  the  first  ses- 
sion. Two  bills  acted  on  by  this  sut>- 
commlttee,  6.  1999 — to  permit  the  Fed- 
eral City  CoUege  to  qualify  as  a  land- 
grant  coUege — and  H.R.  13042 — to  pro- 
vide for  an  elected  Board  of  Education- 
have  already  been  discussed  in  this  re- 
port. The  subcommittee  also  acted  on  the 
following  biQs  that  passed  the  Senate: 

First.  S.  3|18,  to  provide  day-care  cen- 
ters for  depetident  children. 

Second.  S.  765,  to  make  it  Illegal  for  any 
person  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  nonnarcotic  drug  that  rend- 
ers him  incapable  of  operating  a  motor 
vehicle  safety. 

Third.  S.  768,  to  provide  that  all  chil- 
dren under  |8  years  of  age  be  Included  in 
a  school  census  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.     J 

Fourth,  a  770.  relating  to  the  public 
crematorixua.  deletes  provisions  requiring 
the  District  government  to  prescribe  and 
collect  fees  for  cremations  and  to  waive 
or  reduce  the  charges  for  crwnation.  This 
will  allow  the  District  to  operate  the  cre- 
matorium only  for  public  health  pur- 
poses. Public  Law  90—173. 

Fifth.  S.  1|224,  to  establish  a  register  of 

blind  persoris  and  to  provide  for  manda- 
tory reporti]  ig  of  Information  concerning 
blind  persoi  is.  so  that  such  persons  can 
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^  '"S?^^^''  ?'k^°*^!L^**  eendces  The  Subcommittee  on  Business  and  legislation  clears  up  a  situation  that  had 

tor  which  they  might  quaUfy.  Comment  reported  several   important  Ssted  for  sevCT^y«5s^Si^bur 

^^^^-  ^?^^'  t^^^thorize ^piemen-  bills  that  were  passed  by  the  Senate,  in-  n^^were  foSd  to^aSS^ ^  ^ 

tary  Federal  assistance  for  the  District  eluding  the  air  pollution  control  bUl.  S.  p^roL^^S^toWS^pSbSc  llw 

lovemm«it  for  modernization  of  public  1941,  ah^ady  discussed.  90-176                            return,  inume  iaw 

or  nonprofit  private  hospitals,  and  for  First  S  944  seeks  to  nrovidp  an  <>frM>.  -r       'jj.^.       ^    ^^     ,^ 

tbe  construction  of  health  centers,  long-  tive  method  for^Sini^lhe^iSSt  ^  ^?/""°°  *°  ^^  ^^  *^**  ^^  ^^- 

term  and  extended  care  facilities,  diag-  S  StrnfnS^  fS- SotS  veWcl?^-  ^^^^^  ^^^"^  ^°'  ^^^  ^"on. 

nostlc  or  treatment  centers.  x^habiUta-  S  fa"cXf  S^tie'l?stScVo?Sf,^a.  Sftt5^lSsne^^2=^S  e^^s^I 

tio  nf  acuities,  community  mental  health  The  bUl  creates  a  Parklne  Board  and  Ad-  ^^^   "^    °^'^  engaged   to   extensive 

centers,  and  faculties  for  the  mentally  5s^i?  CoSSl  t^  SS^ut  the  d^i^s  ^*"^^  "^  "^«  ^^^<^  °^  housing  and 

retarded.  This  bUl  would  meet  the  spe-  ^e  ^rSid  aX^s  toe  I^ISTS  "^"tT"  P"*'^^"**^-  ^^^^^^  hearings 

dal  needs  for  hospitals  and  other  medi-  t^^^Tiy^^^^StL^ti^toO-  ^  h  ^  concerning  these  subjects  are  to 

cd  facmi^les  in  the  District  of  Columbia  s"SSlarkSTacSu£'  to!S2S?J^d  Te^ff^^Jl^'r'^!r'°t 

that  restdt  from  a  combination  of  fac-  lease  or  sell  faculties  or  lease  nronertv  ^It  Distnct  of  Columbia  Committee  ae- 

t«s^  including :  substantial  utilization  of  J^r Vvelo'^miJfis^^ar'SnXi^SK^r  ^Z^l' ^'  MiL'^'^^'^r^, ""  "^ 

eristing  faculties  by  residents  of  sur-  to  ooerate  the  faculties  if  that  Ls  in  the  ^^^^'  °^  ^^^-  acta,  resolutions,  and 

n,unding   jurisdlcUons:    lack   of   usual  SibJK'^mte^^''The''l<;ir^may  isSi  r^Z^^^'^^^ct^Z^^^-^a  "' 

jources    of    non-Federal    construction  nontaxable    obligaUons    to   flnanbe    its  non^uonTT^i^Z^el^t^^    k 

funds,  such  as  corporaUonoontnbutions:  operations.  Number  of  bui..%cts.  resoTutio^and 

and  a  low  auotment  of  Federal  funds.  Second.  S.  1245  authorizes  the  District  nominauons  on  which  hearings  were 

bMed  on  per  capita  tocome  and  popula-  government  to  make  use  of  airspace  in    ^^^'^l? - — -    98 

tion,  under  exlstmg  Federal  programs.  freewav   riehts-of-wav  for  nubile  nur-  Number  of  hearings  held  by  suboommlt- 

SeventhS.  1631,  to  raise  the  maximum  S  LhSS  °ow  iSome  housSSr  ?2Jl        teee  on  senate  bills. m 

«e  limit  of  schoolclUldren  entitled  to  SSn^2S^i7m^Spi°^or?;  ^^ ^o^ S*^  ^^"^  •"*'«^"*-    ,, 

KTo'SS°?om  s^hSS"'""  '^"^  '''^"  lease  or  grant  permits  for  Sie  use  of  such  N^i^"^!..^^^-^;,^-^-^^!!-^^^^;:    " 

"w^KfK    a  onio    ♦          *w  _t  freeway  airspace  under  terms  specified  to        tee  on  wiib  and  nominations .    34 

Hghth.  S.  2012.  to  authorize  appro-  the  bUl.  The  bill  permits  the  use  of  air-  Number  of  hearings  held  by  fuu  commit- 

priations  for  operating  the  Office  of  Cen-  space  for  resettlement  of  famUies  dis-  ^  ^^  i"*^""^  »««io'»  ^^  House  com- 

tral  Management  of  the  Food  Services  niaced  by  freewav  construcSon^^d  bv        "^^^  - 0 

Department  to  the  public  schools.  Pres-  SS  rS^S^d  wKd  to  reiSniS  Number  of  bUls  which  have  p«««i  both 

mtly,  salaries  of  all  employees  of  the  n^fionR^fThi'  ralrl^f  =fr.«rfti^^if^  =°"~«  *°<*  ""•  «*"i  awaiting  p«»i- 

Itod  Services  Department  are  paid  from  ?Si„vs                            separated  by  the        denv.  .i^tu™        !. « 

SS  lo*S^rerforT^  ''"^^r •     ^irdS.  1246  authorizes  the  District     "''^'Z.^'.^.^^.^ZT^  "^    „ 

E^S?£S?^^^^^^^^  ^Jr^roS^Tr^yr^-^JS  — -— ~-u^:::_j 

SJ^Sfis't^S'^l^^rt  n'cTi?nTe*!     S^^^r^^'"'^  °'  ^''""'?  ^"''^-     ^"''*'°°^"- -~"    " 

ss  !S^-^ro&^^£^,i  ISHiiE^-^-^-     ^^ -"^ 

iSi^JSS"^  -^^  °^  ^  ^'  ^-    S-S1nrcKS?m^lrve^^r^-  

-rSit  to'Jli'nL^cry^r  ^^r  ^-    Sls^S^^  '^"""^^  ""^  '""^  ^**"  °'    Representative  Edward  R.  RoyW'.  IMi 
SZ^  of'^F^S^c' HLfth^^^Jf^^STli^     ,I^^J,  U''  ^"*^r ^  "^^  °f  ^'^^         ^'^'^  ^^^  Waahington  to  the  Reri- 

physicians  and  denUsts  who  are  licensed     ^^Tv  J^f  °' *f  ^fK,"''*  *^"^'  ""^^  '°'         «*«■*»  "*  1^  Angeles'  30th  Congres- 
In  other  .«?tAt/»«   hnf  r,nt  «n  fho  rucfr,/.*     Pnvate  use  of  public  space  on,  over,  or  .,.».,     "^"*"    •^"*  \^atrc9- 

H^SS:—""-"  '^^^■^TS,^^T^',>?SSS^  HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROTBAL 

K^T^^h    B  r,  T,  J,     I  ^*^  **  s'^*  ^«^«^  ^or  such  activities  as  o'  caufo«ku 

i.-r!f*K    ™  ;5*i    ,  ?;  ,      wnend  the  sidewalk  cafes  and  motor  vehicle  parkmg.  in  the  house  op  representatives 

Hw  of  the  District  of  Columbia  relating  Fifth.  S    1532  reauires  that  oontr^te  r.    ^        ,v          ^        ,      *-**»«» 

to  tadustrial  safety.  This  biU  broad^  for^tructlon  ^Sc  wor^te^^  ^''"^'''  ^'^^^  «•  "«7 

as  coverage  of  todustrial  safety   laws  companied  by  a  performance  bond  pro-  **^-  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 

Binciude  aU  places  of  private  employ-  tecttog  the  District  of  Columbia  and  by  *^^*  °^^  °'  "^^  ™ost  important  duties  of 

W  rather  than  just  "todustrial"  em-  an  additional  bond  for  the  protection  of  *  Representative  to  Congress  is  to  make 

roment.  It  also  amends  existing  law  persons  fumishtog  material  and  labor  regular  reports  on  his  activities  in  Wash- 

waung  to  the  granting  of  variances  to  This  bUl  provides  the  same  requirements  l^iKton  to  his  constituents  at  home, 

winire  a  public  hearing  at  which  the  for  District  of  Columbia  oonstrucUon  as  ^^'"  ^^^  reason,  I  would  like  to  ta- 

■JWoyer  could   present   his   case.   The  are   required   for  Federal   construcUon  *''"**«  ^  today's  Congressional  Recorb 

fa  ^  provides  for  increased  penalties  imder  the  MUler  Act  <^e  ^^  °^  ™y  16th  report  from  Wash- 

'V^'*"^"^-  Sixth.  S.  1629  authorizes  the  District  ^'^^^  *°  ^^  residents  of  the  30th  Dis- 

T^e  Senate  amended  the  bin  r^ssed  by  government  to  enter  into  joint  oontractjj  trict  in  Calif  omla. 

tte  House  to  give  employee  and  ^nployee  for  supplies  and  services  on  behalf  of  ^^  addition  to  the  regular  reports  from 

"•waentatives   and  other  affected  per-  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  Washington.  I  have  also  sent  out  12  spe- 

""■an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  a  re-  political  divisions  and  subdivisions  to  the  *^^*^  reports  designed  to  cover  aU  other 

wwd   variance.    Other    amendments  National  Capital  area.  major  items  of  legislation  considered  by 

Woved  by  the  Senate  would  permit  ap-  Seventh.  HJl.  2529  extends  priority  Congress,  events  of  national  and  toter- 

jw  from  the  granting  of  variances  rights  for  reestablishment  to  all  busi-  iiational  significance,  and  particularly. 

■  WWI  as  denials  of  variances,  and  to     nesses    displaced    from    the    waterfront     those  matters  of  immediate  concern  to 
wmoit  the  forfeiture  of  ooUateral  when      area  of  Southwest  Washington    and  es-      '^^^  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles  and  soutb- 

■  Twiauon    of    regulations    has    l>een     tablishes  rental  terms  for  their  return      em  Calif  omla  area. 

««wa  and  the  case  involves  a  death  The  priorities  are  to  be  personal  to  the  The  16th  report  from  Washington 

wwious  personal  injury.  The  House  owners  of  the  displaced  bustoesses  and  follows: 

nLdhv f^   0°   °f   "*®   amended   bUl  theh-  immediate  families  and  are  not  NmrnsTH  congmss— pisst  scssion  Rkpor 

•— w  oy  ine  senate.  otherwise  transferable.  Approval  of  this  i  am  happy  to  send  you  tnu  -end-of-the- 
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session"  Report  from  Wasblngton,  one  of  a 
series  of  regular  reports  to  the  residents  of 
the  30th  District  on  my  activities  as  yoiir 
Representative  in  the  Nation's  Capital — and 
covering  some  of  the  slKnlflcant  events  and 
major  legislative  issues  of  particular  interest 
to  citizens  of  our  own  Metropolitan  Los  An- 
geles ares. 

CLZAN    An   VXCTOKT 

California  won  a  sensational  victory  for 
the  cause  of  clean  air  in  our  State  with  the 
unanlmo\u  passage  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967,  representing  a  tremendous  step  forward 
in  our  efforts  to  organize  a  truly  national 
program  to  eliminate,  once  and  for  all,  the 
dangerous  impurities  in  the  air  we  breathe, 
and  to  create  the  kind  of  clean,  wholee<Kne 
atmosphere  we  want  for  ourselves  and  Xor 
our  children. 

I  was  also  delighted  at  our  success  in  ob- 
taining overwbelmlx^  approval  of  the  so- 
called  California  Amendment  to  the  bill,  al- 
lowing the  Golden  State  to  enforce,  and 
continue  to  strengthen,  our  pioneering  auto- 
smog  air  pollution  control  regulations. 

This  was  an  unprecedented  legislative  vic- 
tory, w»i->iTig  a  major  milestone  in  protect- 
ing the  health  of  our  nearly  20  million  citl- 
sens  against  the  increasing  threat  of  a  i>o- 
tentlal  smog  disaster  caused  by  a  concentra- 
tion of  deadly  car  exhaust  fumes  in  the  Loe 
Angeles  Basin,  or  in  one  of  California's  other 
urban  metropolitan  areas. 

VKrXRAITS   BXNXrXTS 

Alnuwt  $1  million  in  Increased  benefits 
Will  go  to  30th  District  veterans  and  their 
dependents  next  year  under  provisions  of 
the  1967  O.I.  Bill  recently  enacted  Into  law 
by  Congress. 

In  addition  to  a  substantial  oost-of -living 
pension  Increase  fear  some  8,000  District  resi- 
dents, this  legislation  will  also  provide 
greater  educational.  Job  training,  and  read- 
justment aaslstanoe  for  more  than  1,100  local 
veterans  serving  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

For  detailed  information  on  the  entire 
range  at  new  benefits  and  services  available 
under  this  law,  interested  persons  should 
call  the  VA's  Los  Angeles  Regional  Head- 
quart^B  on  478-3711. 

BUCICKNTAKT  AND  BBCONDABT  EDUCATION 

One  of  this  year's  legislative  highlights 
was  passage — on  the  final  day  of  the  Session, 
and  In  the  midst  of  the  hectic  pre-hollday 
season  rush  for  adjournment— of  the  largest 
aid  to  education  bill  in  our  Nation's  history. 

The  bill  emphasizes  better  education  for 
America's  6  million  undenHlvlleged  youth 
from  low  Income  families  concentrated  In 
our  heavily  populated  cities — ^where  the  evw- 
Incretulng  demand  for  more  schools  and 
teachers  has  placed  a  tremendous  strain 
on  niTittt.tng  sources  of  state  and  local  tax 
revenues. 

It  also  illustrates  a  strong  feeling  in  Con- 
gress that  nothing  is  more  important,  as  a 
■olid 'Investment  In  the  future  of  oiur  coun- 
try, than  the  fullest  possible  development 
at  otir  human  educational  resources. 

I  was  particiilarly  pleased  at  our  success 
In  aecurliig  enactment  of  a  new  bilingual 
education  plan,  of  which  I  was  co-author,  to 
■assist  school  districts  with  special  blllng^ual 
teaching  programs  to  help  overcome  the 
serious  language  barriers  that  handicap  an 
estimated  4  million  elementary  and  second- 
ary students  with  limited  English-speaking 
ability — nearly  1  million  of  whom  live  in  the 
State  of  California. 
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in7CI.rAB  PBOLlnRATIOM 

As  a  mej|tber  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee;  I  have  consistently  xirged  the 
President  to  explore  tvtrj  poeslbllity  for  in- 
ternational agreement  on  stopping  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Recent  developments  at  the  17-natlon 
Geneva  Dltamiament  Conference  seem  to 
point  toward  progress  in  working  out  ac- 
ceptable tefms  for  a  non-prolUeratlon  treaty, 
with  adeqfiate  safeguards  and  inspectlop 
control  proHsions. 

We  all  hive  a  vital  stake  in  the  success  of 
these  contipulng  negotiations,  which  may  be 
clvlllzationts  last  real  chance  to  avoid  nuclear 
destructloa. 

apCIAL  SKCtTUTT  IMCXXA8K 

With  acEive  parliamentary  maneuvering 
going  on  right  down  to  the  adjournment 
line,  Congiess  finally  settled  for  a  compro- 
mise 13  petcent  across-the-board  Increase  in 
social  security  benefits  for  more  than  23  mil- 
lion elderl|  and  disabled  Americans,  Includ- 
ing over  2!  million  Calfomla  residents. 

I  had  wbrked  for  a  larger  cost-of-living 
benefit  in(i-ease,  and  a  substantial  raise  in 
the  $65-a-|aonth  minimum  payment  figure, 
as  well  asj  an  outside  earning  limit  mazl- 
miun  higher  than  the  $1680  amount  agreed 
on  before  b  retired  person  starts  losing  so- 
cial secuniy  benefits. 

In  addltton,  I  disagreed  with  the  bill's 
arbitrary  dhlld-ald  freeze  and  rigid  welfare 
work-training  provisions.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port an  effort  early  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress  to  make  significant  revisions  In 
these  Ineqliitable  sections  of  what  otherwise 
was  a  generally  good  piece  of  legislation. 

1        MEAT  DtSPXCnOM 

Amerlcam  housewives  scored  another  land- 
mark victory  this  year  when  Congress 
adopted  a  strong  meat  inspection  bill  to 
protect  tht  health  of  U.S.  consumers  against 
the  dangei!  of  unwholesome  or  contaminated 
meat  products  being  placed  on  sale  in  the 
nation's   food  markets. 

The  first  major  change  in  the  60-year-oId 
federal  m#at  inspection  program,  the  new 
law  will  etctend  strict  sanitation  standards 
and  inspeotion  criteria  nation-wide,  to  help 
guarantee  to  every  American  family  that 
the  meat  *n  their  dinner  table  and  in  their 
stores  ana  supermarkets  will  be  safe  and 
fit  for  human  consumption. 

FXACZ  IN  vnCTNAM 

The  cause  of  peace  in  Vietnam  is  one  in 
which  eve^  citizen  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
nation  atj  large,  has  an  Intense,  personal 
Interest. 

And  no  I  one  hopes  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  mis  tragic  confilct  more  than  our 
own  young  men  now  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces  in  iouth  Vietnam.  For  they  know  the 
terrible  meaning  of  war,  and  must  pray  for 
the  early  success  of  our  continued  efforts  to 
start  meaningful  negotiations,  get  the  con- 
flict away  from  the  batUefield,  and  bring  It 
to  the  conference  table. 

Each  of  my  fellow  members  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  also  shares  with 
me  an  uigent  desire  to  find  the  basis  for 
achieving  iequltable  terms  on  which  to  build 
an  enduring  and  workable  peace  with  free- 
dom in  tbiat  war-torn  part  of  the  world. 

So,  I  was  greatly  encouraged  this  year  by 
the  overwhelming  approval  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  of  the  "Statement  of  Congres- 
sional Policy"  expressing  firm  support  for 
efforts   being   made   by   men   of   good  will 
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I  was  also  kleeply  gratified  by  the  recent 
unanimous  8^-0  Senate  vote  urging  that  the 
United  States  again  seek  action  in  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  In  support  of  our 
endeavors  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement. 
As  one  of  tbe  members  of  the  House  who 
Joined  In  asking  the  President  to  take  such 
action  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  am  hopeful  the 
world  commublty  of  nations  will  now  assume 
its  rightful  responsibility  for  maintaining 
peace  in  Soultbeast  Asia. 

Within  the  Ipast  few  weeks,  there  have  been 
increasing  indications  that  seem  to  fore- 
shadow a  grekter  degree  of  diplomatic  flex- 
ibility on  botm  sides.  We  should  be  quick  to 
seize  this  ch^ce,  together  with  the  renewed 
opportiinlty  presented  by  the  holiday  truce 
periods,  to  ettabllsh  discussions  that  could 
well  mark  the  key  turning  point  toward  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Then,  we  cftn  Join  with  other  like-minded 
nations  in  working  with  the  people  of  i 
Southeast  As|a  no  longer  ravaged  by  the  ter- 
rible scourge  of  war,  to  turn  the  tremendoui 
resources  and  energies  of  this  entire  aret, 
once  and  for  jail,  away  from  conflict,  and  to- 
ward the  creative  task  of  building  a  more 
secure  foundation  for  a  better  way  of  life  in 
the  future. 

JOBS    FOR     OLDEB    AMXSICANS 

Congress  tfiis  year  also  enacted  legislation 
to  promote  expansion  of  Job  opportunltlet 
for  older  citizens,  and  to  prevent  arbitrary 
age  discrimination  in  employment  of  worker* 
between  40  and  65. 

This  long-*overdue  measure  should  go  t 
long  way  toward  full  utilization  of  this  coun- 
try's valuable  reservoir  of  experienced,  relia- 
ble, and  willing  workers  in  the  upper  age 
brackets,  as  |well  as  help  eliminate,  through 
both  educational  programs  and  remedial 
procedures,  discriminatory  practices  which 
have  prevented  thousands  of  older  Americans 
from  finding;  worthwhile  Jobs. 

WAX  ON  POVKXTT 

Though  Jdst  three  years  old,  and  experi- 
encing the  '  usual  administrative  growing 
pains  to  be  expected  in  any  relatively  new 
program,  the  nation's  War  on  Poverty  holdi 
promise  of  developing  a  series  of  new  ap- 
proaches (Sead  Start,  Job  Corps,  VISTA. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Upward  Bound, 
etc.)  to  solving  the  tragic  paradox  of  extreme 
poverty  for  tnore  than  30  million  disadvan- 
taged fellow  citizens,  in  the  midst  of  an  all- 
time-record-^gh  prosperity  for  most  Ameri- 
cans, j 

For  a  while  this  fall,  it  appeared  that  the 
anti-poverty]  program  would  be  defeated. 
Now,  howevf r,  after  a  concentrated  effort  by 
those  of  us  who  favored  its  continuation, 
passage  of  the  War  on  Poverty  bill  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  legislative  vic- 
tories of  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congreai. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  disappointed  that  In 
spite  of  all  Our  efforts,  we  were  not  succea- 
ful  in  providing  more  adequate  support  for 
many  of  our  urgent  domestic  needs,  such  u 
expanded  e<4ucational  and  Job  opportunities, 
as  well  as  critical  housing  and  other  urban 
development  requirements  of  the  country*! 
fast-growing  metropolitan  centers  like  Us 
Angeles,  wh«re  80  per  cent  of  our  people  will 
soon  reside. 

As  the  richest  nation  on  earth,  with  a 
population  now  exceeding  200  million,  and  t , 
Gross  National  Product  approaching  MOO 
billion  a  year,  I  firmly  believe  that  we  In  the 
United  States  can  afford  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tions both  bere  and  abroad,  without  abort- 


U.S.  school  children  from  a  wide  variety  of     throughodt  the  world,  such  as  Pope  Paul  VI     changing  our  own  disadvantaged  citizens  at 


linguistic  and  cult\iral  backgrounds  will 
share  in  the  beneflts  of  this  legislation,  and 
have  a  better  chance  to  participate  more  fully 
In  the  rich  abundance  of  our  modem,  highly 
Industrialized  society — where  Job  (q>portun- 
tles,  econcHnlc  advanconent.  and  p««onal 
and  family  well-being,  are  closely  linked  to 
educational  achievement  and  the  ability  to 
oommunlcate  effectively  with  one  another. 


and  United  Nations  Secretary  General  U 
Thant,  toftry  to  prevent  an  expansion  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  to  bring  the  conflict  to 
an  end  through  a  negotiated  settlement 
which  wo«ld  preserve  the  honor  of  the  United 
States,  protect  the  vital  Interests  of  both 
countries,  and  allow  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  (o  determine  the  affairs  of  their  na- 
tion in  th^ir  own  way. 


home.  I 

So  I  will  continue  to  speak  out  in  support 
of  these  domestic  programs,  which  I  considej 
essential  t<)  the  country's  prosperity  and 
grow  111. 

WAX  ON  POTXBTT 

DiscuBsln  (  ways  of  Improving  the  ttt»> 
tlveness  of  Los  Angeles  County's  and-pov- 
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erty  program  are  (1  to  r) :  Congressman  Roy- 
bsl;  Ted  Berry,  Special  Aide  to  Economic 
Opportunity  Director  Sargent  Shriver;  Mrs. 
Alice  Gordon,  Executive  Assistant  to  San 
yiernando  Valley  Rep.  Jim  Corman;  and 
Hep.  Gus  Hawkins,  Los  Angeles'  member  of 
the  House  Education  tt  Labor  Committee 
which  bandies  anti-poverty  legislation. 

MAHINK   CORPS    Sn.VI3l    STAB    WINNER 

During  a  recent  short  break  in  the 
schedule  of  legislative  business  In  Washing- 
ton, I  was  able  to  spend  some  time  in  our 
30th  Congressional  District,  where  I  Was 
proud  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing with  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Staff  Sergeant  & 
Mrs.  Llbrado  Flores. 

Awarded  both  the  Sliver  and  Bronze  Stars 
for  his  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  while 
serving  as  a  Patrol  Leader  during  combat 
(^>eratlons  in  Vietnam,  Sergeant  Flores  Is 
now  stationed  with  the  6th  Marine  Division 
at  Camp  Pendleton,  California. 

rSEZ   ENTXXFXISE   BTTSINXSS   LKAOKXSHIP 

A  recent  industry-wide  exhibit  featured 
some  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
Callfomla's  important  Aerospace  Industry 
In  promoting  continued  economic  expansion 
and  business  prosperity  In  our  g;rowlng  Los 
Angeles  Metropolitan  Area. 

Space  Industry  leadership  has  sparked  the 
private  business  community,  not  only  in 
such  areas  as  basic  and  applied  research,  new 
product  development,  consumer-oriented 
marketing  techniques,  systems  approach  to 
problem  solving,  etc.,  but  has  also  been  in 
the  forefront  of  progressive  thinking  aimed 
at  finding  practical  and  workable  answers  to 
nme  of  our  Nation's  most  difficult  urban 
problems. 

I  have  Introduced  several  pieces  of  legis- 
lation in  the  present  Congress  to  provide  ad- 
ditional Incentives  for  American  private  in- 
AHtry  to  Invest  In  new  Job-producing  enter- 
prises, and  housing  and  other  economic  de- 
vsiopment  projects,  to  help  solve  acute  long- 
temi  hard-core  unemployment — which  for 
ysars  has  plagued  Los  Angeles'  mid-city 
ana,  as  well  as  nearly  every  other  major  U.S. 
population  center. 

With  Southern  Callfomla's  population 
VinUng  from  10  to  over  30  million  residents 
1^  the  year  2000.  this  kind  of  healthy  Indus- 
tey-fovemment  cooperation  Is  vital  to  our 
ttture  prosperity. 

Though  more  Jobs  are  not  the  only  answer 
to  the  complex  problems  facing  our  society, 
Bichlng  the  goal  of  "full  employment  in  an 
iqisnding  economy"  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  essential  requirements  for  correcting 
the  desperate  conditions  found  In  many  of 
<v  dties  today. 

CARE 

In  its  more  than  21  years  of  service  to 
tamanity,  CARE  has  brought  aid,  on  a 
peiaon-to-person  basis,  to  millions  all  over 
the  world.  And  with  our  support.  CARE  will 
oontlaue  to  fulflU  this  vital  role  as  long  as 
thare  are  hungry  or  needy  people. 

K  you  want  to  help  in  the  worldwide 
C4BE  Pood  Crusade,  or  assist  In  the  current 
OABE  Vietnam  Relief  Drive  to  aid  civUlan 
•ar  victims  and  refugees  in  Vietnam,  send 
TBUr  contribution  to:  CARE,  Room  1220,  216 
wjat  6th  Street.  Los  Angeles.  California 
NOlt,  phone:  626-3626. 

AT    TOtTB   SERVICE 

^e  members  of  my  Congressional  office 
««  in  Washington,  as  well  ^  those  in  our 
{«  Angeles  District  Office  are  anxious  to 
wp  you  in  any  way  they  can.  Please  con- 
•fflue  to  make  fuU  use  of  the  many  services 
anUable  through  our  offices  by  contacting 
■  whenever  you  feel  we  can  be  of  personal 
•"Stance. 

With  Best  Wishes  for  the  Holiday  Season. 
Edward  R.  Rotbal, 
Member  oj  Congrest. 


Project  Hope 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  H.  DOMINICK 

OF    COI.ORADO 

m  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Deeember  15. 1967 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
white  hospital  ship  known  as  the  SS 
Hope  is  regarded  the  world  over  as  the 
living  symbol  of  American  warmth  and 
friendship.  Few  programs  have  better 
demonstrated  the  deep  concern  Ameri- 
cans have  with  the  problems  and  diflS- 
cultles  of  other  people  and  other  nations. 
Since  1960,  Project  Hope  has  been  busy 
bringing  medical  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques to  developing  countries  on  three 
continents.  This  15,000-ton  former  Navy 
hospital  ship  was  brought  out  of  moth- 
balls, refitted  and  loaned  to  the  man  who 
created  first  the  dream  and  then  the 
reality  of  health  opportunity  for  people 
everywhere,  or  Project  Hope.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Walsh.  No  finer  tribute  can  be 
paid  the  American  tradition  of  helping 
your  neighbors  than  the  very  existence 
of  Project  Hope.  Since  her  first  voyage, 
well  over  1,000  physicians,  surgeons,  den- 
tists, nurses,  and  technologists  have  vol- 
unteered their  medical  knowledge  and 
expertise  to  bring  the  latest  techniques 
of  medical  science  to  those  most  in  need 
of  assistance. 

The  statistics  of  Hope's  accomplish- 
ments, amazing  as  they  are,  still  cannot 
fully  express  the  story  of  sacriflcs  and 
dedication  of  the  American  personnel 
who  serve  either  on  the  permanent  staff 
or  the  rotating  personnel  assignments.  In 
7  years,  over  3,500  doctors,  technolo- 
gists, dentists,  nurses  and  surgeons  have 
been  trained  by  their  American  counter- 
parts on  the  ship;  over  100,000  individ- 
uals have  been  treated;  9,000  major  op- 
erations have  been  performed;  over 
1,000,000  people  have  received  examina- 
tions, immunizations  or  other  services. 
This  record  alone  is  a  monument  to  the 
men  and  women  who  serve  on  Hope. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Coloradans 
play  a  prominent  role  In  the  success  story 
of  Hope,  and  I  am  sure  will  continue  to 
serve  with  pride  and  distinction.  Like  the 
other  volunteers,  they  left  homes,  fami- 
lies and  practices  to  serve  aboard  the 
floating  hospital.  The  story  of  eight 
Colorado  people,  their  responsibilities 
and  duties  for  Project  Hope  are  warmly 
told  in  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Mark 
Bearwald.  Much  has  been  written  about 
Hope,  but  I  feel  few  have  caught  the 
true  meaning  and  feeling  of  Hojk  better 
than  Mr.  Bearwald  in  his  article,  entitled 
"Healing  With  Hope."  which  appeared 
In  the  November  26  issue  of  Empire 
magazine.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  story  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

HXAUNG  WrrH  Hopx— Dx.  Ruth  Oococ  Is  Onx 
OF  Sevbul  Colobadans  Who  Lxn  Hom^ 
AND  Practices  To  Servk  This  Ship  or  Mxsct 
(By  Mark  Bearwald) 

In  an  impoverlahed  village  In  the  barrio  of 


Santa  Rita,  near  Cartagena,  Colombia,  there's 
a  seven-month-old  girl  named  Ruth  whose 
produeet  possession  is  a  taiy  pair  of  gold 
earrings. 

Her  name  and  her  Jewelry  are  gifts  from  a 
Denver  physician.  Ruth  Oouge.  who  unex- 
pectedly attended  the  girl's  birth.  Dr.  Gouge 
was  serving  In  a  clinic  in  that  collection  of 
thatch-roofed  huts  when  she  got  a  Hurry 
come  qiack!  call  to  aid  a  woman  in  labor. 

Dr.  Oouge  fotmd  the  woman  had  delivered 
the  child  but  not  the  afterbirth.  The  doctor 
assisted,  the  birth  was  completed  and  the 
mother  was  convinced  the  American  lady  was 
a  savior.  She  Insisted  on  giving  her  new 
daughter  the  un-Spanlsh  name  Ruth  and  the 
doctor,  touched  by  the  woman's  gratitude, 
later  sent  gold  earrings  set  with  blue  stones 
for  the  tiny  ears  which,  foUowlng  the  custom 
of  the  country,  are  pierced  In  infancy. 

Dr.  Gouge  (rhjrmee  with  rouge)  happened 
to  be  in  that  pa-lmltlve  place  as  a  member  of 
a  shore  party  frwn  a  white  ship  berthed  In 
Cartagena.  Midships,  she  carries  four  giant 
letters :  HOPE,  and  she  has  become  the  inter- 
nationally known  symbol  of  unselflsh,  apoUt- 
Ical  care  and  solace  for  the  sick  and  miser- 
able everywh«-e. 

S^.  Hope  is  the  seagoing  manifestation  of 
Project  Hope  (for  Health  Opportxmity-  for 
People  Everywhere),  a  uiUque  American 
people-to-people  foundation  that  sends  vc^- 
unteer  medical  personnel  to  faraway  lands. 
The  Hoples,  as  they're  caUed.  heal  the  Mck 
and  teach  others  to  heal  them  after  Hope 
weighs  anchor  and  moves  on  to  the  next  port 
of  mercy. 

Last  February,  Dr.  Oouge  turned  hex  large 
practice  ov«-  to  her  associate.  Dr.  Ruth  I. 
Cook,  closed  the  door  on  her  offices  at  6039 
S.  Federal  Blvd.  and  a  few  days  later,  board- 
ed the  former  U.S.  Navy  hospital  ship  la 
Philadelphia  for  the  voyage  to  Colombia. 

Aboard,  besides  a  full  merchant  crew,  were 
about  100  doctors,  nurses  and  medical  tech- 
nicians who  would  remain  with  the  ship 
during  iu  lO-moQth  voyage.  When  the  Hope 
reached  Cartagena,  most  of  the  first  80- 
member  group  at  "rotators"  arrived  by  plane. 
There  are  30  doctors  in  each  rotation,  al- 
most all  of  them  specialists  in  neurology 
urology,  surgery.  Internal  medicine,  ophthal- 
mology, and  so  on.  They  serve  two  months 
and  are  replaced  by  another  group  of  80. 

When  Dr.  Gouge  reported  for  dtrty,  the 
medical  personnel  ranged  from  young  medi- 
cal students  up  to  a  70- year-old  retired  plas- 
tic surgeon  who,  incidentally,  "did  beautiful 
work,  especlaUy  on  hareUps  and  other  facial 
deformities." 

"I  went  as  one  of  the  two  general  practi- 
tioners  assigned  to  each  rotation."  Dr.  Gouge 
said.  "I  didn't  actually  wc«-k  aboard  the  Hope 
but  with  a  public  health  team  ashore.  Most 
of  my  work  was  In  clinics  out  In  villages.  We 
returned  to  the  ship  each  night. 

"We  did  organization  work.  Immunisa- 
tions, tuberculosis  testing  and  general  diag- 
nosis, working  with  my  Colombian  counter- 
part, a  Dr.  Henrlquez. 

"He  was  a  very  capable  person.  Although 
he  lacked  the  diagnostic  instnmients  most  of 
us  have,  he  was  nevertheless  a  good  clinician. 
He  taught  me  many  tricks.  Both  of  us  de- 
rived a  great  deal  from  this  experience,  de- 
spite the  language  barrier— I  dont  speak 
much  Spanish,  I'm  afraid." 

There  was  some  letdown  and  dls^polnt- 
ment  among  the  Ckdomblans  when  the 
Hoples  explained  what  they  could  and  could 
not  do  dining  their  stay,  the  doctor  con- 
tinued. 

"Many  of  the  local  people  thought  the  pro- 
gram was  strictly  treatment,  that  we  had 
come  to  nurse  them  aU  to  health  and  wotild 
stay  In  Colombia  imtil  everyone  was  cxired  of 
evwythlng.  We  had  to  make  clear  to  them 
that  while  we  did  treat  many  people,  our 
major  purpose  Is  to  develop  an  intensive 
teaching  program  for  local  health  authort- 
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ties  In  countries  like  Colombia  which  are 
trying  to  develop  themselves.  And  this  train- 
ing includes  not  only  medicine  but  sanita- 
tion, public  health,  nutrition— everything. 

"Some  patients  couldn't  understand  why 
they  weren't  Invmedlately  rushed  aboard  the 
Hope  for  hoepltallzatlon  and  Intensive  treat- 
ment, but  we  had  to  limit  admissions  to 
those  more  Interesting  cases  needed  for 
teaching.  We  could  send  patients  aboard  for 
the  many  clinics,  but  inpaUents  had  to  be 
teaching  cases,"  I>r.  Gouge  said. 

The  Hope  is  a  complete  medical  center  and 
130-bed  teaching  hospital  with  a  medical 
library,  blood  bank,  pharmacy  and  dental 
clinic  eqiiipped  with  modem  machinery  ai»d 
audiovisual  equipment.  Much  of  Hope's 
equipment  and  supplies  are  donated  by 
American  Individuals  and  companies. 

Typically,  aboard  Hope,  a  specialist  will 
perform  a  delicate  or  a  newly  developed  oper- 
ation In  one  of  the  three  operating  rooms 
While  bla  resident  counterpart  stands  at  his 
elbow.  Other  doctors,  nurses  and  technicians 
will  observe  via  cloeed-clrcult  television  In 
the  large  classroom  adjoming  the  operating 
theater.  _^^^ 

The  counterpart  physician  will  assist  with 
a  second  operation  and  finally,  the  counter- 
part will  perform  successive  operations  while 
his  Hope  Instructor  stands  by.  And  when 
the  Hope  sails  off  to  its  next  mercy  call,  that 
local  physician,  hopefully,  has  gained  many 
new  skills,  all  of  them  taUored  to  the  limita- 
tions under  which  he  must  work. 

Dr.  Oouge  found  many  health  problems  In 
her  shoreslde  clinics.  "There  were  many  para- 
sitic diseases  that  we  seldom  see  In  the  U.S.. 
a  high  Incidence  of  IB,  cancers,  thyroid  dis- 
eases, tremendous  goiters,  many  young  arth- 
rtUcs  and  widespread  malnutrition,  especially 
along  the  coastal  area  where  people  are  very, 
very  poor. 

"Most  of  the  settlements  are  without  a 
water  or  sewage  system,  have  no  electricity 
and  are  reached  by  the  most  primitive  roads. 
We  often  had  to  take  to  dugout  canoes  to 
rosrti  them. 

"But  doctors  like  Dr.  Henrlquez  do  a  tre- 
mendous Job  with  what  they  have."  she 
added. 

"TTie  Colombians  apparently  do  littie  polip 
<«<miiTii»iiT»y  There  must  have  been  a  recent 
epidemic  for  we  found  quite  a  few  children 
that  were  pretty  well  paralyzed.  Our  physio- 
therapist did  a  good  Job  aboard  ship  training 
local  pe(q>le  to  work  with  these  cases. 

"Otolaryngtdogy  was  another  field  where 
much  was  accomplished."  Dr.  Oouge  said. 
"I  don't  know  how  many  children  had  their 
beuliig  tested  while  I  was  there — and  most 
at  them  were  tested  for  the  first  time  In  their 
lives.  And  we  found  a  lot  of  eye  diseases, 
many  of  them  borne  or  aggravated  by  para- 
sites. 
"The  local  people  were  extremely  recep- 
'  tive  and  anxious  to  go  through  our  clinics. 
I  have  seen  people  stand  In  line  for  hovirs 
waiting  to  get  their  chUdren  in  to  have  polio 
shots.  They  have  regular  clinics  in  the  cities, 
but  out  In  the  vUlages  they  never  really  had 
this  kind  of  medical  attention. 

"I  recall  one  mother  brought  several  kids 
jn  then  returned  later  with  several  more. 
I  'recognized  the  kids'  clothing  and  that 
puzzled  me;  why  didn't  she  bring  them  all  at 
once,  to  save  standing  In  line  so  long? 

'"Then  I  figured  out  that  she  had  dressed 
the  first  ones  In  the  few  clothes  they  had. 
brought  them  In,  then  took  them  home  and 
put  the  clothes  on  the  others  and  brought 
them  In.  She  vnmted  her  children  to  look 
their  beat  for  the  big  occasion." 

Colombia  bad  undertaken  a  "tremendous" 
nutrition  education  program  in  an  attempt 
to  better  the  diet  of  her  citizens.  Dr.  Gouge 
said.  Although  the  land  Is  fertile  and  much 
fruit  and  grains  grow  wild;  about  36  per  cent 
of  the  Colombian  children  under  four  die  of 
malnutrition.  This  Is  partiy  due  to  super- 
stitions about  foods,  the  doctor  said. 

"The  people  won't  drink  milk  with  fish,  for 
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example,  and  th^y  breast-feed  children  for 
as  long  as  two  ye^rs.  But  often  the  mother  is 
undernourlshedio  the  child  doesnt  benefit 
from  nursing.  W|iat  cow's  milk  Is  available. 
Isn't  pasteurized.'' 

To  fill  thatgapt  good  ship  Hope  fired  up  its 
milk  machine,  aPectionately  known  as  the 
Iron  Cow.  This  metallic  eqiilvalent  of  a  herd 
of  2,500  cows  Ingests  water  and  milk  powder 
and  gvishes  forth  something  like  30,000  pints 
of  fresh  milk  each  week.  The  milk  Is  dis- 
tributed free  to  o  aildren  who  prize  the  waxed 
carton  as  well  a  i  the  contents. 

Dr.  Gouge  mar  reled  at  the  way  in  which  all 
the  Jiope's  personnel,  Including  deckhands 
and  oilers,  wouldltake  time  to  visit  and  enter- 
tain pfitients.  Tliose  fluent  In  Spanish  would 
read  to  the  children  or  chat  with  the  adult 
patients.  "The  troject  literaUy  belongs  to 
everyone  aboard  the  ship,"  the  doctor  said. 

A  native  of  Tannessee.  Dr.  Gouge  first  be- 
came a  registered  nurse,  then  Joined  the 
Navy  nurse  corps  in  Warld  War  n.  She  saw 
service  overseas  but  never  on  a  hospital  ship 
like  Hope.  At  wafs  end,  she  resigned  her  com- 
mission as  a  llfcutenant  Junior  grade  and 
came  to  Denver.] 

She  took  a  pr«-med  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver  a^d  then,  in  1961,  got  her  M.D. 
at  the  Unlversltf  of  Colorado  Medical  School 
and  entered  private  practice. 

Despite  the  demands  of  a  growing  practice, 
she  returned  ti  D.U.,  this  time  the  Law 
School,  at  nlghti  Pour  years  later,  she  got  her 
law  degree  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  Colcfado  Supreme  Court.  Why? 
"Because,  I've  always  been  Interested  In  the 
law,  even  though  I  haven't  practiced,"  Dr. 
Gouge  said. 

Her  Interest  lb  Project  Hope  began  some 
years  bcu:k.  She'd  read  about  It  In  magazines 
and  medical  Joi*:nals.  Then  her  brother  sent 
her  a  copy  of  A  Ship  Named  Hope  by  Dr. 
WUllam  B.  Walsh  (Scholastic  Book  Services— 
E.  P.  Dutton  A  Co.,  1964),  Project  Hope's 
founder  and  prildent. 

Later,  she  goj;  first-hand  reports  on  the 
project  from  D»s.  John  Grlfflth,  an  Aurora, 
Colo,  general  practitioner,  and  WiU  Plrkey.  a 
Denver  otolaryngologist,  both  of  whom  had 
served  with  Hope  In  Peru. 

Dr.  Gouge  affiled  for  the  first  rotation  to 
Colombia,  was  accepted,  and  made  a  fast 
trip  (at  her  own  expense)  to  San  Francisco 
to  obtain  papets  from  the  Coast  Guard  so 
that  she  could  saU  with  Hope  on  the  out- 
bound voyage. 

"Actually,  th*re  were  eight  of  us  aboard 
who  were  from  Colorado,  had  trained  here, 
or  had  worked  In  one  of  the  local  hospitals 
at  onetime  or  another,"  she  says. 

"There  was  Dick  Burnslde,  a  young  medical 
student  who  S^duated  from  the  CU  Med 
School  In  JviJi4:  Judy  Boyd  from  Colorado 
Springs,  the  record  room  librarian;  and  Chris 
(Christine)  Herrera,  a  stirglcal  nurse  from 
Pueblo. 

"Let's  see,  thi  ire  was  Al  Bead,  the  assistant 
administrator  (board  the  ship — he's  a  grad- 
uate of  CU;  Ml  urine  Gallagher,  who  worked 
at  Children's  Hospital  In  Denver;  Peggy 
Kelly,  an  RN,  was  in  the  operating  room  at 
St.  Luke's  (hospital).  And  then  there's  Dr. 
James  B.  Dunim.  a  thoracic  sxirgeon,  who 
Just  returned  trom  Cartagena. 

"There  was  «  mural  In  the  doctor's  lounge 
aboard  the  Hope,  one  of  those  big  things 
showing  the  Oarden  of  the  Gods  in  glow- 
ing sepia.  We  Cploradans  used  to  gather  there 
and  drool."       j 

But  under  Hope's  schedule,  there  was  little 
time  for  social!  gathering,  drooling  or  sight- 
seeing. I 

"In  Project  Hope,  It's  almost  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week.  You  arrive  from  the 
States,  put  on  your  tmlform  and  go  to  work. 
Two  months  Wter,  you  change  back  again — 
It's  Jwt  ^x>\tt  that  hectic.  Oh,  once  in 
awhile  you  get  a  day  off,  but  not  often. 

"I  got  to  a«e  something  of  Cartagena,  a 
very  Into-estii^  old  walled  city  built  by  the 
Spanish  to   pfotect   their   Interests   In  the 


Caribbean,  and  I  got  to  Medellln,  which 
reminded  me  very  n  luch  of  Colorado  Springs. 
But  most  of  the  tlm^,  we  worked." 

She  came  away  fcrtth  Intense  admiration 
for  and  loyalty  tq  Project  Hope  and  the 
people  who  serve  Iti  "It's  a  tremendous  pro- 
gram and  a  wonderful  experience.  It's  strict- 
ly non-governmer  tal  and  non-polltlcal; 
we're  there  to  serve  the  host  country.  Xhlg 
is  sometimes  bard  bo  get  across  to  the  local 
people.  I  recall  one  Colombian  medical 
student  who  clalm»d  we  were  there  to  atone 
"■for  the  exploltatlod  of  his  coimtry  by  Amer- 
ican conipanles.  Others  thought  we  were 
part  of  the  U.S.  Stkte  Department  or  some- 
thing official.  I 

"My  two  months  with  Hope  more  than  re- 
paid me  In  experieijce,  as  a  person  more  than 
a  medical  practltioher.  Medically,  other  than 
the  parasitic  dlseaeee,  leprosy  and  some  of 
the  untended  afflictions  we  don't  often  see 
here,  we  didn't  reaflly  learn  a  great  deal  be- 
cause our  training  Is  so  thorough.  But  the 
personal  rewards  arte  great. 

"It  was  expensive  for  me.  though.  HOPE 
pays  transportaUcp,  room  and  board  and 
that's  it.  Some  meqlcal  students  in  Cartagena 
thought  we  were  I  all  wealthy  because  we 
could  give  up  our  I  practices  for  two  montlu 
and  go  away.  But  we  told  them.  No,  we 
simply  had  to  give  up  something  that  we 
might  have  liked  [to  have  had — a  new  car 
maybe,  or  a  vacation  trip,  or  probably  In 
my  case,  a  start  <fi  a  new  house  I'm  plan- 
ning to  build  in  Ctonifer  (Colo.),"  Dr.  Oouge 
explained.  I 

The  permanent  Jstaff  aboard  Hope  earned 
her  greatest  respect,  the  doctor  added.  She 
found  them  to  be;\inusually  capable  people, 
carefully  chosen.  i"They  have  to  be,  they 
must  live  and  woitk  closely  together  in  con- 
fined qtiarters.  Ajnd  although  they're  on 
salary  for  the  full]  10  months,  I'm  sure  most 
of  them  could  ear^  twice  as  much  at  home." 
All  things  con^dered,  her  HOPE  service 
"was  simply  a  tremendous  experience  that 
more  than  repaid  me  for  my  time  and  ex- 
penses," Dr.  Gouge  declared. 

What  did  HOPS  achieve  In  Colombia  thli 
year?  , 

"Well,"  Dr.  Gouge  says.  "I  think  well  see 
some  changes  Iq  public  health  medicine 
there — more  preventive  care  for  one  lAlng. 
Many  people  will  bave  learned  to  wash  their 
hands  before  eattng.  to  boU  their  drinking 
water,  use  latrines  and  wear  shoes.  These  are 
simple  things,  bufc  vitally  Important  in  pre- 
venting parasitoei$. 

"Some  mldwlve0  will  have  learned  tb  boU 
the  knife  they  use  to  cut  iimbilical  cords  ao 
that  infants  aren't  Infected  with  tetanus  at 
birth — ^I've  seen  tltat  happen. 

"And  then  many  resident  physicians  will 
have  learned  a  Cumber  of  new  operating 
techniques  and  local  nurses  may  gain  new 
professional  statite,  similar  to  our  own  RN». 
HOPE  will  station  public  health  techniciani 
In  the  country  ar^  assign  RN's  to  the  nunet' 
training  schools  tn  Colombia  for  two  yean," 
she  added.  I 

For  the  futur^  Dr.  Gouge  would  like  to 

see  a  HOPE  comtnittee  formed  in  Colorado 

to  promote  Interest  in  the  project  and  ralie 

funds.  "Since  wefre  so  far  Inland,  the  proj- 

le  exposure  it  does  on  the 


ect  doesn't  get 
coasts." 

The  ship   Is 
Gouge  said.   "O 
that,  but  she's 
gotten  hard  use 
and  Latin  Ameri 

(In  his  book. 


etlng  along  in  years,  Dr. 
..  she's  seaworthy  and  all 
ettlng  Just  plain  old.  She's 
on  her  trips  to  Asia,  Africa 


Dr.  Walsh  explained  thst 
the  ship  was  coi^missloned  by  the  Navy  in 
1946  as  the  hoepitel  ship  Consolation.  She 
saw  service  In  ihe  Far  East  and  later  to 
the  Atlantic,  aonsolation  served  In  the 
Korean  War  and  was  the  first  hospital  ship 
to  receive  hellcojjter-borne  casualties  direct 
from  the  batUefleld.  After  duty  off  VietnMi 
during  the  partition  of  that  country,  m 
was  mothbaUed  Hear  San  Francisco  in  1966. 
(Pour  years  later.  Dr.  Walsh  went  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  1  lavy  and  asked  for  a  surplui 
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hospital  ship,  gratis.  Ht  got  Consolation  and 
Project  Hope  became  a  reality.  Rechrlstened 
the  Hope,  the  ship  sailed  for  Indonesia  on 
Sept.  22,  1960,  a  sailing  Dr.  Walsh  described 
■s  "in  the  nattire  of  a  miracle."  Hope's  mis- 
sion, the  doctor  wrote,  was  then,  as  It  Is 
now:  "threefold — to  teach,  to  heal  and  to 
be  a  pilot  for  what  we  hoped  would  grow 
into  a  great  white  fleet.") 

The  fleet  still  consists  of  a  single,  well- 
worn  vessel  and  Dr.  Gouge,  among  others, 
wonders  where  her  replacement — not  to  men- 
tion any  sister  shii>s — wUl  come  from.  That 
prospect  makes  Dr.  Gouge  all  the  more 
anxious  to  see  a  HOPE  committee  formed 
in  Colorado. 

The  Hope  is  due  back  from  Cartagena  about 
Dec.  16.  After  rest  and  refitting,  she'll  em- 
bark on  a  10-month  voyage  to  Ceylon. 

Ruth  Gouge  yearns  to  go,  but  looking 
around  her  small  office-examining  room,  she 
tees  obligations  everywhere. 

"Perhaps  ...  In  two  or  three  years  .  .  ." 
(be  says  wistfully. 

[From  Saturday  Review] 
Seven  TxAas  or  "Hope" 

She  costs  $6  million  a  year  to  operate — 
less  than  the  price  of  one  Jet  bomber.  More 
than  8,450  major  operations  have  been  per- 
formed aboard  her  and  some  100.000  per- 
sons treated.  When  stve  goes  to  a  port  she 
stays  In  the  harbor  for  10  months,  a  symbol 
of  America's  concern  for  suffering.  She  is 
manned  by  men  in  white,  not  khaki,  and 
perhaps  her  greatest  accomplishment  Is  the 
training  of  3,460  local  doctors  and  nurses  In 
the  latest  techniques — eomeUmee  60  years  in 
advance  of  theirs.  Her  name  Is  the  S.S.  Hope, 
and  In  the  seven  years  she  has  been  to  sea 
(he  has  visited  seven  nations  on  three  con- 
tinents and  become  the  most  welcome  ship  in 
the  world. 

In  an  Insane  world  of  Idiotic  spending, 
for  fratricidal  wars  and  "defense,"  the  com- 
paratively small  exi>endlturee  for  S.S.  Hope 
have  lighted  a  tiny.  Inexpensive  candle  in 
the  darkness.  Imagine  America's  image,,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  world's  health,  if  a  thou- 
sand ships  of  Hope  moved  upon  the  waters  of 
the  earth  for  the  alleviation  of  the  Ills  of 
mankind.  The  possibilities  for  peace  In  a 
healthy  world  stagger  the  Imagination. 

B.  L.  T. 


Whose  Credibility  Gap? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OP   CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIU50N.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  so  long  ago  a  new  phrase 
crept  Into  general  usage. 

The  phrase  was  "news  management." 
And,  like  so  many  other  pithy  terms,  It 
was  coined  by  the  press. 

The  press.  Including  many  of  our  most 
powerful  and  respected  newspapers, 
made  the  charge  that  our  Government 
managed  and  tailored  the  news  to  suit 
tlie  Government's  own  purposes.  The 
charges  made  front-page  headlines. 
Hard-hitting  'editorials  thundered  out 
In  opposition  to  such  a  horrible  practice. 

The  words  "news  management"  be- 
came household  words. 

The  public  outcry  was  loud  and  angry. 
A  wedge  of  doubt  was  driven  deep  into 
the  public  confidence. 

Ani  the  charges  persisted  despite 
(UQials. 


Then,  said  the  press,  if  indeed  news 
management  does  exist  in  Government — 
or  in  business — it  is  our  duty  to  watch 
for  it  and  sound  a  public  alarm  when- 
ever we  seize  upon  a  news-managed  in- 
cident. It  is  our  duty,  the  press  said,  to 
point  out  the  credibility  gaps. 

The  press  was  right.  It  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  free  American  press  to  pur- 
sue the  truth,  demand  the  truth,  and 
print  the  truth — the  whole  truth — ^If  the 
press  is  to  retain  the  public  respect,  sup- 
port, and  acclaim. 

But  what  if  the  press — or  at  least  a 
segment  of  it — falls  into  the  very  prac- 
tices it  so  vigorously  condemns?  What 
if  news  management  becomes  an  inside 
job? 

I  regret  to  report  we  have  just  encoun- 
tered such  a  case.  And  the  implications 
are  most  disturbing. 

A  few  days  ago  Joseph  R.  Slevln,  a 
nationally  known  financial  writer,  wrote 
a  hard-hitting  syndicated  column  about 
an  incident  which  he  strongly — and  I 
believe  correctly — condemned. 

It  seems  that  William  McChesney 
Martin,  Jr.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  spoke  before  an  audience 
of  businessmen,  bankers.  Government 
officials,  congressional  staff  officials,  and 
newspaper  reporters. 

Mr.  Martin  spoke  off  the  record.  Now, 
even  to  people  who  do  not  work  in  the 
newspaper  profession,  the  words  "off  the 
record"  have  a  pretty  clear  meaning.  Off 
the  record  means  literally  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  not  to  be  printed — ^not  to 
be  published. 

With  that  protection  in  mind.  Mr. 
Martin,  wisely  or  not,  proceeded  to  speak 
out  bluntly  on  matters  of  vital  interest 
to  this  Nation  and  its  people. 

However,  the  New  York  Times  reporter 
assigned  to  cover  Mr.  Martin's  remarks, 
a  Miss  Eileen  Shanahan,  did  what  a  news 
reporter  is  not  supposed  to  do.  She  vio- 
lated the  ground  rules.  She  wrote,  and 
the  New  York  Times  pubUshed,  a  full 
story  of  the  "off  the  record"  speech.  It 
was,  as  Mr.  Slevln  said,  a  "deliberate 
breach  of  confidence"  by  the  newspaper. 
Miss  Shanahan  justified  her  actions  by 
claiming  the  story  would  have  leaked  out 
anyway, 

Mr.  Slevin,  aroused  by  the  incident, 
wrote  the  column  I  mentioned.  He  con- 
demned the  whole  thing,  saying  It  hurt 
the  newspaper  profession,  hurt  Chair- 
man Martin,  and  hurt  the  international 
standing  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  in  no  position  to  passion  this 
serious  charge.  However,  there  is  a  de- 
plorable aspect  to  this  matter  which 
shocks  me  almost  beyond  description. 

By  chance  I  came  across  Mr.  Slevln's 
column  in  two  newspapers.  One  was  the 
Washington  Post,  the  other  the  Balti- 
more Sun.  I  was  shocked  because  Mr. 
Slevln's  column  in  the  Post  was  not  the 
same  as  his  column  in  the  Sun.  So,  I  did 
a  little  checking.  And  I  found  that  the 
Washington  Post  had  doctored  the 
story — doctored  the  column,  obviously, 
to  serve  its  own  purpose. 

The  editors  of  the  Washington  Post, 
among  other  things,  deliberately  deleted 
all  references  to  Miss  Eileen  Shanahan 
by  name,  although  the  thrust  of  Mr. 
Slevln's  column  was  criticism  of  her  con- 
duct as  a  newspaper  correspondent. 

I  would  not  presume  to  pass  upon  the 


ethics  of  Miss  Shanahan.  I  assume  that 
the  prestigious  New  York  Times  will  take 
care  of  that. 

But  I  do  know  that  the  Washington 
Post  is  forever  crusading  against  "credi- 
bility gaps"  in  the  Government  and  in 
Jjusiness.  I  do  know  that  the  Washing- 
ton Post  relentlessly  crusades  for  free- 
dom of  infonnation  and  for  "the  peoples' 
right  to  know." 

I  happen  to  subscribe  to  these  lofty 
ideals  of  full  information  and  the  right 
to  know.  But  I  submit  that  the  Washing- 
ton Post  is  guilty  of  hypocrisy  when  it 
refuses  to  pass  along  to  its  own  readers 
the  full  details  of  some  very  serious 
charges  lodged  by  one  highly  respected 
journalist  against  another  well-known 
correspondent  for  a  leading  UJ3.  news- 
paper. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  what  prompts 
the  Washington  Post  to  protect  Miss 
Shanahan  when  it  so  maliciously  slashes 
the  reputations  of  everyone  in  or  out  of 
public  life  with  whom  it  disagrees. 

And  in  view  of  this  flagrant  manage- 
ment of  news,  one  can  only  wonder  how 
many  times  a  day  or  a  week  writers  such 
as  Miss  Shanahan  or  editors  such  as 
those  on  the  Washington  Post  decide 
precisely  what  news  is  fit  for  them  to 
print — or  not  to  print. 

And  what  is  the  reason  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post's  tender  treatment  of  the 
New  York  Times?  I  do  not  know  for 
sure.  But  I  suspect  that  it  could  be  that 
both  the  Times  and  the  Post  are  In  busi- 
ness together  as  owners  of  the  Paris 
Herald  Tribune.  It  could  be  a  case  of 
partners  protecting  each  other. 

Whatever  the  reason,  no  matter  who 
Invented  the  credibility  gap,  the  Post  has 
taken  it  to  new  heights — or  I  should  say, 
lows. 

.  And  to  prove  that  there  really  is  a 
credibility  gap,  I  am  willing  to  make  a 
wager  that  no  paper  will  print  what  I 
have  said. 

I  Include  the  two  articles  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Baltimore  Sun: 

[From    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Post,    Dee. 
10,  1967) 

PzBiL    or   Oit-tkx-Rbcoro    Spebchxs   Sesn 

IN  Wakk  or  Maktin  Ruiaskb 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevln) 

A  high  Washington  official  Is  in  hot 
water  because  a  New  Tork  City  newspaper 
broke  a  confidence. 

The  official  is  William  McChesney  Martin 
Jr.,  the  widely  respected  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  newspaper  Is  the 
New  Tork  Times. 

Martin  did  something  he  should  not  have 
done,  though  he  was  following  an  accepted 
Washington  practice.  He  spoke  off-the-record 
on  sensitive  national  economic  policy  Issues 
to  a  dinner  meeting  of  160  bankers,  trade 
association  representatives.  Government  of- 
ficials. Congressional  staff  officials  and  news- 
paper men. 

The  Times  did  something  worse.  It  Im- 
mediately printed  a  lengthy  account  of  what 
Martin  had  said  even  though  Its  reporter  had 
stayed  in  the  room  on  the  clear  understand- 
ing that  she  was  listening  to  an  off-the- 
record  speech  that  was  not  to  be  pubUshed. 

The  diner  was  held  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittees of  the  State  and  National  Bank 
Divisions  of  the  American  bankers  Associa- 
tion. Russell  A.  Blanchard,  President  of  the 
State  Bank  Division,  made  the  unambigu- 
ous off-the-record  announcement. 

The  Times  justified  its  decision  on  the 
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ground  that  "some  200  persons"  were  at  the    dais,  congressiotial  staff  (^clalB  and  nevs- 
dlnner  and  Martin's  views  would  not  have    paper  men. 


D\icemher  27,  1967 


remained  secret  for  long. 

Tbe  Federal  Reaerve  Chairman  U  at  tbe 
center  of  the  dollar  crisis  that  has  followed 
Britain's  devaluation  of  the  pound.  He  la  one 
of  the  key  International  8ymtx>ls  of  U.S. 
financial  Integrity  and  risked  saying  things 
off-the-reoord  to  the  AJ3.A.  dinner  that  b^ 
would  not  have  said  If  be  had  expected  to 
be  quoted. 

Martin  asserted  that  President  Johnson — 
"no  matter  how  trresponalble  he  may  have 
been  In  saying  It" — recently  talked  about  a 
t35  billion  Federal  budget  deficit.  The  bead- 
line  on  Page  One  of  next  morning's  Times 
read:  Martin  Assails  Johnson  Remark. 

By  violating  tbe  off-the-reoord  agreement, 
the  Times  complicated  Martin's  relations 
with  the  President  and  deeply  embarrassed 
Martin  and  this  country  at  a  time  when  It 
la  crucially  important  to  present  the  strongest 
possible  front  to  those  who  want  to  break 
the  dollar. 

In  addition  to  reporting  tbe  stiggestlon  of 
Presidential  lrresi>onslblUty  (which  tbe  Fed- 
eral Reserve  felt  Impelled  to  deny  the  next 
morning) ,  tbe  Times  printed  a  number  oif 
other  comments  that  Martin  believed  were 
off-the-reoord,  Including  observations  on  the 
"barbarous'*  gold  standard,  the  damaging 
i>ehavlor  of  the  French  government,  and  the 
possibility  that  direct  economic  controls 
might  become  necessary. 

There  are  well-defined  standards  of  con- 
duct In  the  newspaper  business.  One  of  the 
most  Important  is  that  a  newspaperman  is 
breaking  a  pledge  U  he  is  told  that  a  speech 
Is  off-the-record,  stays  to  bear  it,  then  writes 
about  It. 

For  bis  part,  Martin  showed  poor  Judgment 
In  choosing  to  speak  off-the-record.  There 
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The  TiTnei  did  something  worse.  It  immedi- 
ately printed  a  Ifngthy  account  of  what  Mar- 
tin had  said  even  though  its  r^mrter  had 
stayed  in  the  ro^m  on  the  clear  understand- 
ing that  she  wa4  listening  to  an  off-the-rec- 
ord speech  that  was  not  to  be  published. 

The  dinner  wak  held  by  the  executive  com- 
mittees of  the  s^te  and  national  bank  divi- 
sions of  the  Aifterlcan  Bankers  Association. 
RusseU  A.  Blandhard,  president  of  the  state 
bank  division,  made  the  unambiguous  oS- 
the-record  announcement. 

The  Times  ret)orter  was  a  bright,  hard- 
driving  Washlnfton  financial  writer  by  the 
name  of  Eileen  Bhanahan.  She  justified  her 
paper's  deliberate  breach  of  confidence  on 
the  ground  that  "some  200  persons"  were  at 
the  dinner  and  Martin's  views  would  not 
have  remained  »cret  for  long. 

AT  aEMTER  Or  CEISI8 

Tbe  Federal  fleserve  chairman  is  at  tbe 
center  of  the  ddllar  crisis  that  has  followed 
Britain's  devali^ition  of  the  pound.  He  Is 
one  of  the  kei  international  symbols  of 
United  States  financial  integrity  and  risked 
saying  things  aft  the  record  to  the  A3.A. 
dinner  that  he  Would  not  have  said  If  he  had 
expected  to  be  quoted. 

Martin  asserted  that  President  Johnson — 
"no  matter  ho\ii  irresponsible  he  may  have 
been  in  saying  it" — recently  talked  about  a 
(35,000,000,000  f^eral  budget  deficit.  The 
headline  on  Pagp  1  of  next  morning's  Times 
read:   Martin  ASsaUs  Johnson  Remark. 

By  violating  ttie  cA-the-record  agreement, 
the  Ttmea  c<Miipllcated  Martin's  relations 
with  the  President  and  deeply  embarrassed 
Martin  and  this  icounta-y  at  a  time  when  it  Is 


always  Ls  a  possibility  that  some  members  _  crucially  Importpmt  to  present  the  strongest 


of  an  audience  will  talk  even  if  tbe  newsmen 
live  up  to  their  own  ethical  standards — as. 
It  shoxUd  be  stressed,  they  usually  do. 

Elqually  disturbingly.  Martin  chose  to  talk 
behind  closed  doors  to  a  select  group  of 
bankers  about  Issues  that  can  significantly 
affect  their  profits.  Government  officials  do  it 
constantly.  The  most  flag^rant  case  in  point  is 
a  series  of  special  briefings  that  Cabinet 
officers  and  other  high  Administration  offi- 
cials give  to  the  influential  Business  Coun- 
cil at  its  bi-monthly  meetings. 

This  reporter  long  has  contended  that  no 
Oovemment  official  should  tell  anything  to. 
one  group  of  businessmen  that  he  does  not 
Blmultaneously  teU  to  their  competitors  and 
to  the  world  at  large  by  speaking  publicly. 

Tbe  Martin  talk  and  tbe  Times'  breaking 
of  the  fully  understood  off-the-record  pledge 
were  a  pair  of  unhappy  events  that  hurt  the 
newspaper  profession.  Martin,  and  the  inter- 
national standing  of  the  United  States. 

Some  good  still  may  come  o<f  It.  though, 
If  the  AJ3.A.  dinner  finally  convinces  Oov- 
emment officials  that  it  Is  wrong  to  talk 
off-the-record  to  private  groups,  no  matter 
bow  influential  they  may  be  and  no  matter 
how  much  their  support  may  be  wanted. 

[From   tbe   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,  Dec.    10, 

1967] 

Oft-Recoko  Violation  Hitsts  United  States 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevln) 

WASinNGTON,  December  9. — A  high  Wash- 
ington official  is  In  hot  water  because  a  New 
York  city  newspaper  broke  a  confidence. 

The  official  is  William  McChesney  Martin, 
Jr.,  the  widely  respected  chairman  of  tbe 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  newspaper  is  the 
New  York  Times. 

Martin  did  something  he  should  not  have 
done,  though  be  was  following  an  accepted 
Washington  practice.  He  spoke  off-the-record 
on  sensitive  national  economic  policy  Issues 
to  a  dinner  meeting  of  150  bankers,  trade  as- 
sociation  representatives,    Oovemment    offl- 


possible  front  to|  those  who  want  to  break  the 
dollar. 

OTXiai    COMMENTS    USED 

In  addition  t4  reporting  the  suggestion  of 
presidential  Irrefepon&iblllty  (which  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  felt  impelled  to  deny  tbe  next 
morning),  the  Times  printed  a  number  of 
other  commentot  that  Martin  believed  were  off 
the  record.  Including  observations  on  tbe 
"barbarous"  gold  standard,  tbe  damaging 
behavior  of  tbe  ^encta  Oovemment,  and  tbe 
possibility  that  direct  economic  controls 
might  become  necessary. 

There  are  well-defined  standards  of  con- 
duct in  the  newspaper  business.  One  of  the 
most  Important!  is  that  a  newspaper  man  is 
breaking  a  pledge  if  be  is  told  that  a  speech 
Is  off  the  record!  stays  to  hear  it,  then  writes 
about  it.  I 

KEPOBTEB    HAD    OPTIONS 

The  Times  re|>orter  bad  cations  that  she 
could  have  exeictsed.  One  was  to  stand  up, 
in  advance,  and  ask  Mr.  Martin  to  speak  for 
publication.  Another  was  to  leave  the  room. 
But  she  remained  silent,  stayed  at  the  dinner, 
and  thus  tacitly  signaled  her  acceptance  of 
the  off-the-rect>rd  terms  that  had  been 
announced.        I 

For  his  part,]  Martin  showed  poor  Judg- 
ment In  chooemg  to  speak  off  tbe  record. 
There  always  la  a  possibility  that  some  mem- 
bers of  an  auqlence  will  talk  even  if  tbe 
newsmen  live  ut  to  their  own  ethical  stand- 
ards— as,  It  shiuld  be  stressed,  they  usu- 
ally do.  I 

EquaUy  disturbingly.  Martin  chose  to  talk 
behind  closed  doors  to  a  select  group  of  bank- 
ers about  Issues  that  can  significantly  affect 
their  profits.  Gdvenunent  officials  do  it  con- 
stantly. The  moBt  flagrant  case  in  point  Is  a 
series  of  special  briefings  that  Cabinet  offi- 
cers and  other  high  Administration  officials 
give  to  the  influ  sntli^  Business  Council  at  Its 
bi-monthly  meltings. 

X71  THAPPt    KVKM'1'8 

This  reporter  long  has  contended  that  no 


Government  (^Sclil  should  tell  anything  to 
one  group  of  business  men  that  he  does  not 
slmi^taneously  tell  to  their  competitors  and 
to  the  world  at  ISrge  by  speaking  publicly. 

The  Martin  tall;  and  the  Times'  breaking 
of  the  fully  understood  oS-tbe-record  pledge 
were  a  pair  of  unbappy  events  that  hiirt  tbe 
newspaper  profession,  Martin,  and  the  Inter- 
national standing  of  tbe  United  States. 

Some  good  still  may  come  of  It.  though, 
If  tbe  A.BJk.  dinner  finally  convinces  Gov- 
ernment officials  that  It  la  wrong  to  talk  off 
tbe  record  to  private  groups,  no  matter  how 
influential  they  iqay  be  and  no  matter  how 
much  their  suppo^  may  be  wanted. 


Postal  lUte  BUI  of  1967 


EXTENSIQN  OF  REItlARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  kniKE  MONRONEY 

OP   OKIJ^aOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  postal 
rate  bill  which  i^assed  the  Congress  this 
year,  I  made  several  remarks  about  the 
lobbying  actlvitiM  of  certain  third-class 
mail  users,  whic|i  I  considered  to  be  in- 
appropriate and  irregular.  At  one  point 
in  my  remarks  I  mentioned  the  Procter 
k  Gamble  Co.  by  name.  Some  persons 
have  mistakenly  interpreted  this  to  mean 
that  this  fine  company  was  engaged  in 
the  type  of  lobbying  activities  which  I 
described  as  "odious." 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  clar- 
ify the  Record  and  to  state  publicly  that 
to  my  knowledge  Procter  &  Gamble  did 
not  engage  in  any  such  activities,  nor  did 
I  intoid  to  insinuate  that  during  the 
course  of  the  dejsate.  Mr.  Nell  McElroy, 
one  of  the  fonder  great  Secretaries  of 
Defense  and  noW  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Procter  ^  Gamble  Co.  wrote  me 
expressing  his  concern  about  the  remarks 
I  made.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
letter  I  had  from  Mr.  McElroy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

PapcTXR  &  Oamble  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  11, 1967. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Mike  MAnkonet, 
U.S.  Senate.  I 

Washington,  D,C.  I 

Deas  Senator  Monronet:  In  confirmation 
of  our  telephone  discussion  of  December  8, 
I  wish  to  affirm  that  the  Proctor  &  Gamble 
Company  is  a  men  her  of  only  one  direct  mall 
trade  group — The  pirect  Mail  Advertising  As- 
sociation. 

This  year  one  ot  the  officers  of  that  Aaso- 
an  executive  of  The  Procter  & 
He,  along  with  other  offl- 
cers  of  the  Association,  called  on  you  to  pre- 
sent tbe  Association's  views  regarding  postal 
only  representation  made 
by  a  Procter  &  Okmble  employee  to  you  or 
your  office  in  connection  with  the  recently 
passed  legislation 

I  appreciate  tbe  opportunity  which  you  af- 
forded me  to  conect  your  misapprehension 
about  this  matter 


Sincerely, 


Neil  McElkot. 


December  27,  1967 

Trnth  in  Packafinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1967, 1  made  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  deplor- 
ing the  Slow  implementation  of  the 
Truth-In-Packaging  Act  which  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson  on 
November  3.  1966.  I  noted  the  fact  that 
the  final  regulations  had  still  not  been 
Issued  and  that  the  packaging  industry 
was  doing  little  or  nothing  to  bring  their 
packaging  practices  into  line  with  the 
law.  As  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
dustry was  doing  little  to  give  a  fairer 
break  to  the  consiuner,  selective  shopping 
trips  were  made  by  members  of  my  staff 
to  a  Southwest  Washington  super- 
market. 

In  the  last  week  I  have  received  the 
results  of  similar  shopping  trips  by  the 
social  science  students  of  Palm  Beach 
Junior  College  of  Lake  Worth,  Pla.  Prof. 
Edwin  V.  Pugh  of  the  social  science  de- 
partment presented  the  problem  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  truth-ln-packaging 
law  to  his  classes  as  part  of  a  consumer 
research  experiment.  Each  student  was 
given  a  mimeo  sheet  which  listed  the  pro- 
Tlstons,  both  mandatory  and  dlscretion- 
aiy  of  the  new  law.  They  were  then 
directed  to  collect  price  and  quantity 
change  data  on  17  different  sizes  of 
cereals  at  various  supermarkets  at  the 
end  of  October  and  then  again  at  the 
beginning  of  December.  Similar  data  was 
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collected  for  pork  and  beans,  paper 
towels,  toothpastes,  coffee,  detergents  and 
two  or  three  optional  Items. 

The  survey  conclusively  showed  that 
some  of  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the 
law  are  still  being  ignored.  F\)r  example, 
many  foods  were  still  being  advertised 
as  five  to  seven  servings  without  clearly 
stating  the  quantity  of  servings.  Many 
cereals  and  other  products  were  still 
listing  their  weights  as  combinations  of 
pounds  and  ounces,  thus  requiring  the 
consumer  to  have  a  rapid  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  conversion  tables. 

The  survey  made  it  even  more  clear 
that  the  administering  agencies  must  im- 
mediately issue  regulations  to  bring  the 
discretionary  features  of  the  law  into 
force.  For  example  the  survey  highlighted 
a  continued  abuse  of  the  "cents  off"  pro- 
motional gimmick.  In  many  cases  the 
addition  of  a  "cents  off"  ad  resulted  In 
no  change  or  less  change  in  price  than 
advertised.  In  some  cases,  when  the 
"cents  off"  sign  was  dropped  from  the 
label,  the  price  rose  more  than  the  cents 
originally  taken  off.  Also,  the  same  price 
on  "cents  off"  items  over  the  2-month 
period  of  the  survey  raises  the  question 
of  "cents  off"  what? 

Another  section  of  the  law  provides 
for  voluntary  adoption  of  packaging 
standards.  The  act  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  call  upon  manu- 
facturers, packers,  and  distributors  to 
develop  voluntary  standards  whenever  he 
finds  that  undue  proliferation  of  weights, 
mef.sures.  or  quantities  impairs  the  abU- 
Ity  of  the  consimier  to  make  value  com- 
parisons. The  fact  of  17  different 
cereal  sizes  alone  warrants  the  call  for 
voluntary  standards.  The  extreme  pro- 
liferation of  package  sizes  and  the  con- 
stant changing  of  these  sizes  is  demon- 


strated In  the  following  table  of  signifi- 
cant packaging  abuses  found  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Palm  Beach  Jimlor  College.  In 
many  cases  the  size  of  a  i>ackage  is  In- 
creased by  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  and 
the  price  is  jumped  by  5  or  10  cents. 
Similarly,  a  package  size  may  be  reduced 
by  several  odd  multiples  of  oimces  and 
the  price  dropped  a  few  odd  cents.  In 
most  of  these  cases  the  consmner  is  the 
clear  loser  when  the  change  is  analyzed 
on  a  penny  per  ounce  ratio. 

Below  is  the  table  of  significant  abuses 
imcovered  in  the  survey  as  well  as  a  table 
of  the  stores  visited.  The  tables  show  that 
Professor  Pugh  and  the  students  are  just- 
ified In  agreeing  with  my  statement  of 
September  19  that: 

It  Is  deplorable  to  And  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  the  Intentions  of  the  Congress 
so  openly  disregarded.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, tbe  consumer  appears  like  a  "help- 
less patsy"  in  tbe  marketplace. 

The  tables  follow: 

,r,  ,.  ^  ^                                          Students 
Visited  Publix  stores  In  6  or  more  loca- 
tions    57 

Visited    Kwlk-Check   stores   in    12   or 

more  locations 39 

Visited  Pood  Fair  stores  in  9  or' more 

locations  jg 

Visited  Grand  Union  stores  In  "a  "or" 

more  locations q 

VUited  Oreat  Value  stores  In  3~or  more 

locations « 

Visited  A.  &  P.  stores  In  3   ormwe 

locations « 

Visited  Orator  Orator  stores.. .mi  a 

Visited  Thriftway  at  1  location V.".  3 

Visited  a  B.  &  B.  store , "I 

Visited  a  U  Save  Super  BlarketllZ 
Visited  a  Case  Rate  store 

Visited  a  7-11  Store '~ 

Visited  «  L11  General  storelllll" 
Visited  a  Max's  Food  store " 


Total 


143 


Sniaii:  Del  Montt  spinach 1  K)  11  az 

NiMdianns:  ■  t« « 

«^rcenVBr«n'nik«V.".lI" Mm"'" 

I"*  Jen* 10  oz 

vio  Camp  pork  and  b<tns lib  Soi" 

Slirwided^heat lOwL 

Ckickan ol  the $•• 7«      ' 

Bimble  Bee  tuna ""  7«" 

Mled  Rice (q^ 

9*0*  Krispies l[ Og. 

W  PMtiut  butter "  jj  „ 

Nst  Tens SWitt"""' 

Wpercent  Bran  nakttV.'.IIIIII'III"!  W  ».'.'.'.'.'.'." 


S  to  7  servings. 


37 

66 

78 
68 

68 
74 
72 
7t 
59 
45 
59 
30 
28 
75 
67 
33 
61 
59 
65 
65 
35 
35 
45 

as 


Itani 


December  visit 


Quantity 


Price 


Notts 


12  cents  off. 


6  cenb  off 

10  cents  off. 

Do. 
5  cents  off. 

25  cents  off. 
10  cents  off. 

Do. 
12  cents  off. 
10  cents  off. 

Do. 

2  cents  off. 
4cwiisoff. 


Servings:  Del  Monte  spinacti 
Weight  changes: 

SpecialK. 

40%  Bran  Flakes I" 

Post  Tens 

Van  Camp  pork  and  boam 

Shredded  Wheat , 

Chicken  of  the  Sea 

Bumble  Bee  tuna 

Puffed  Rice '' 

Cocoa  Krispies...-. ' 

Jif  peanut  butter.. 

Jets 

Post  Tens 

-^  ♦?%  Bran  fUtm.."""" 
"Cenb  off": 

Colgate 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Glewn 

Do 

Ultrabrite....... 

Hungry  Jack :,"[[ 

Al*"--, 

Do ^. 

Ajax  "2" 

Do 

CoW  Power •    "" 

Oo "" 

Dash 

All 

Bold 

Cheer 

Fab 

Scot  towels I" ' 

Minute  Rice 

Crisco  shortomm....."""' 


I  lb.  II  u. 

1002 

12  01 

Til:.". 

12  01 

6«oz 

7«oi 

4oz 

«Hoz 

12  oz 

9.5  oz 

10  oz 

14  oz 


ta29       5  to  7  servings. 

.45 

.37 
.45 

.18 

.37 

.35     - 

.67 

.25 

.39 

.45 

.37 

.59 

.36 


6.75  m 

6.7501 

5qz ::  f 

5oz " 

5oz " 

S.75 

7oz :"" 

5oz 

«)  4-inch  dkei..'." 

12  m 

llb.4ofc....    ■  ■" 

4oz ■" 

fioz " 
lb.  1  w 

4oz 

3  lb.  2  m :: 

3  lb.  1  M 

3  lb.  1  M 

3H).  6  m 

1  lb.4oz. 

jlbySH- 

14  m 

3lb._ 


.66 
.72 
.63 
.58 

.69 
.72 
.72 
.58 

.55 
.69 
.35 
.28 
1.10 
.77 
.30 
.71 
.59 
.75 
.75 
.30 
.37 
.40 


12  cents  off. 
6  cents  off. 

5  cents  off. 
10  cents  off. 

Do. 

6  cents  off. 

Do. 

10  cents  off. 


5cefiboff. 
3  cants  off. 

5cenboR. 
Do. 
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The  Record  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rosk 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

or   WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  time 
of  year  when  the  national  press  devotes 
Its  energies  to  "summing  up" — every- 
thing from  the  record  of  the  Congress 
to  the  sales  of  15-cent  hamburgers — I 
am  pleased  that  someone  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  "sum  up"  the  record  for  the 
past  7  years  of  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
tireless,  selfless,  and  dedicated  servants — 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

This  exceUent  newspaper  simunation, 
as  well  as  an  illuminating  question  and 
answer  session  was  carried  In  a  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo, 
as  follows : 

RuBK  Pbouo  Wk  Smvivx 
(By  Miirrey  Marder) 

Secretary  o(  State  De&n  Rusk  and  his  most 
violent  critics  are  enmeshed  In  a  seeming 
nuclear  paradox.  He  counts  as  his  most  Im- 
portant single  accomplishment  the  fact  that 
a  nuclear  war  has  been  averted  for  seven 
years.  Thiey  claim  that  in  the  Vietnam  war 
he  Is  obsessively  pushing  the  United  States 
toward  the  risk  of  nuclear  disaster. 

Before  history  proves  who  Is  right,  the 
opposing  arguments  are  likely  to  Intensify. 

One  reason  for  this  Is  the  Impending  resig- 
nation of  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara.  Inevitably,  this  will  put  Rusk  in  a 
position  of  unusual  in-lmacy  among  the  Cabi- 
net ofllcers  of  the  Johnson  Administration, 
at  least  until  and  If  a  successor  at  the  Pen- 
tagon can  establish  a  powerful  position  of 
his  own. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  by  law,  la  the  first 
among  equals  in  the  Cabinet.  Whether  he  Is 
so  In  reality  depends  on  the  man's  relation- 
ship to  the  President,  at  whcee  whim,  liter- 
ally, he  and  all  Cabinet  members  serve. 

By  the  degree  of  tangible  c^>erating  pKJwer 
each  has  held  In  the  Kennedy  and  the  John- 
son Administrations,  many  assessors  of  power 
to  Washington  would  list  McNamara  ahead 
of  Rusk.  Rusk  probably  would  sincerely  dis- 
agree, because  o*  the  primacy  of  his  Secre- 
taryship, if  he  ever  made  comparisons  in  such 
terms — ^wbich  he-  would  never  admit  doing. 

DISTORTED  IMAGE 

To  the  world  outside  the  select  circle  at  the 
top  of  the  bureaucratic  hierarchy.  McNamara, 
in  the  past  year  or  two,  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  leading  Cabinet  "dove"  on  Viet- 
nam and  Riisk  the  leading  "hawk." 

The  image  was  a  distortion,  an  overslm- 
pliflcation.  It  had  some  elements  of  accu- 
racy, however,  in  McNamara's  growing  pes- 
simism and  frustration  about  the  ooxurse  of 
the  war  and  Rusk's  conviction,  more  visceral 
than  anything  else,  that  one  day,  somehow, 
"the  breaks  will  come"  and  the  cause  will  be 
Justified  for  all  to  see. 

If  the  dove-liawk  relationship  of  McNamara 
and  Rusk  had  been  as  polarized  as  it  was 
made  to  appear.  Rusk  presumably  would  be 
Jubilant  at  McNamara's  departure  and  the 
tightening  of  the  circle  of  veteran  militants 
on  Vietnam  at  the  pinnacle  of  power. 


Then  Is  no  ivldenee  of  that,  even  In  a  very 
cynical  city  where  suspicions  kindle  almost 
spontaneously.  For  Rusk  to  say  about  Mc- 
Namara's exit  |rom  the  Cabinet,  as  he  does  in 
the  interview  *n  this  page,  that  "X  feel  like 
a  twin  losing  His  brother,"  may  sound  corny. 
But  whatever  differing  viewi>ointa  they  have 
had  on  speclflQ  poUcies,  the  clooeneas  of  the 
Busk-McNama^  working  relationship  has 
been  genuine. 

Insldws  exp^t  the  cross-fertilization  they 
instituted  between  the  State  and  Defense 
Departments  t*  survive  them  Individually  to 
a  considerable  degree,  although  that  Is  bound 
to  fluctuate  wljth  new  personalities. 

Nearly  seven|  years  In  office  have  left  the 
world  not  too  <  much  wiser  about  what  the 
"real"  Dean  Risk  U  Uke.  There  is  constant 
puzzlement  ab^ut  what  is  behind  his  usually 
bland  demeanor. 

One  thing  b«bind  It  is  usually  well-hidden 
resentment  at  the  bcu-be  aimed  at  him  for 
being  "Buddh»-Uke"  or  "a  cold  flsh,"  or,  in 
the  nastier  characterizations  evoked  by  the 
Vietnamese  war,  "cold-blooded"  or  "unfeel- 
ing." I 

A    CHEEK    rORTVEa   TUXNXD 

Rusk  is  a  master  of  suppressed  feelings.  He 
regards  this  as;  a  vital  requisite  tor  his  Job. 
As  one  very  cl<)se  Rusk-watcher  puts  it,  he 
"sublimates  hiifcself ,  in  almost  monkish  fash- 
tlon,"  as  an  essential  ingredient  of  his  inor- 
dinately idealised  concept  of  loyal,  patriotic 
Government  service. 

His  cheek  is  [forever  turned,  especially  to 
receive.  If  he  c*n,  blows  aimed  at  the  Presi- 
dent— for  whom  he  feeU  duty  bound  to  suffer 
In  silence  whatever  fate  deals  out  from  the 
top  or  bottom  of  the  deck. 

His  talk,  unsurprisingly,  U  freer,  more 
spirited  and  more  humorous  in  private  than 
in  public.  He  has  a  shrewd  touch  for  the 
pungent  phrase,  with  the,  soft  tones  of  his 
native  Georgia  blending  a  poor  boy  back- 
ground into  4  Rhodes  Scholar-at-Ozford 
overlay  to  produce  mem(»tible  metaphors. 

But  he  wince*  when  they  are  publicly  dis- 
closed, such  as  his  classic  cooiment  in  the 
midst  of  the  19aB  Cuban  missile  crisis:  "We're 
eyeb&U  to  eyebaU— and  I  think  the  other  fol- 
low Just  bHnke4." 

Rusk's  closest  associates  in  the  State  De- 
partment, whllai  exposed  to  his  more  unveUed 
expressions,  geaerally  admit  frustration  in 
penetrating  to  ^e  inner  man's  mind,  often 
even  on  subjects  that  direcUy  affect  their 
duties. 

But  after  aaj  exceptionally  long  tour  of 
service,  the  coaviction  has  begun  to  dawn 
on  those  around  Rusk  that  perhaps  there  are 
not  "two  Rusks"  at  aU,  but  that  by  and 
large  he  operates  on  the  premises  he  states 
as  verities,  as  staple  as  they  may  appear  to 
be.  That  is,  taat  what  his  supporters  or 
critics  may  think  is  an  o(BclaI  "mask"  is  in 
fact  the  real  Rusk,  only  in  a  slightly  expur- 
gated, sanitized,  version,  trimmed  to  fit  his 
version  of  the  dignity  and  aloofness  he  be- 
lieves his  Job  de^nds.  The  publicized  "enig- 
ma" of  Rusk  is  itself  an  illusion,  according  to 
close  observers  it  him  from  the  days  before 
as  well  as  since  Jhe  has  been  Secretary. 

Rusk  will  never  admit  it  openly,  but  he  is 
a  far  more  coi^fortable  man  imder  Presi- 
dent Johnson  tian  he  was  under  President 
Kennedy.  Pew,  |f  any,  Secretaries  of  State 
have  had  their  Resignations  rumored  or  re- 
than  he  has,  and  remained 


ported  more  of 
in  office  longer 
He  was  partlc 
first   published 
then  sup{x>rted 


arly  wounded  by  the  report, 
jy  Arthur  Schlesinger  and 
jy  other  Kennedy  associates, 
that  President  Kennedy  had  Just  about  de- 
cided to  drop  him  after  the  1964  elecUon. 

President  JoUison,  by  contrast,  publicly 
has  drenched  Rjusk  in  Texas-sized  effusion 
as  one  of  histofy's  "greatest  Secretaries  of 
State."  Rusk  wae  often  privately  lll-at-ease 
In  the  free-wheeling  New  Frontier  style  of 
direct  presidential  dipping  into  detail  at  any 
echelon  of  the    State  Department,  and  the 


Kennedy  readineto  to  allow  anyone  at  hand. 
Including  a  Schlesinger,  to  square  off  at  a 
Rusk  recommencjatlon. 

The  Johnsonian  style  of  executive  opera- 
tlon.  as  well  as  President  Johnson's  back- 
ground, political  style  and  even  the  John- 
sonian  accent  and  language,  fits  better  with 
Rusk,  and  vice  versa.  More  Johnsonian 
phrases  than  anyone  wUl  admit — plus  the 
remembered  ones  directed  at  Hanoi,  such  ai 
"nobody  there  will  pick  up  the  phone"  or 
"All  we  ask  the^  to  do  is  to  leave  their 
neighbors  alone"-*— are  borrowed  from  Rusk's 
private  and  public  vocabulary  of  verbal  over- 
simplification.     J 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Rusk's 
comments  these  days  hold  no  public  clue 
whatever  about  leaving  office,  despite  hu 
long  service. 

McNamara's  departure  makes  Rusk's  tenure 
more  assured  thafa  ever;  the  President  could 
not  \mder  any  |  foreseeable  circumstances 
alter  his  two  pritoe  Cabinet  posts  in  quick, 
or  even  close,  suocession  in  the  midst  of  an 
open-ended  war. 

Rusk,  as  he  describes  It  In  the  accompany- 
ing interview,  does  coimt  as  a  major  accom- 
plishment of  his  career,  and  Justifiably  so 
the  de-escaUtion;of  the  East-West  shouting 
match  tliat  ecb^d  through  earlier  nost- 
World  War  n  yeait. 

The  outraged  criUcs  who  picket  his  house 
or  shout  through  his  speeches  these  days 
however,  would  counter  that  Rusk  ix»t 
vitiated  this  accomplishment  by  "reckless" 
miUtary  escalation  in  Vietnam.  U  the  Viet- 
namese war  goes  over  the  brink  in  a  greaUy 
expanded  war,  tiey  woxild  be  proved  cor- 
rect.  Rusk  is  determined  that  liistory  will 
show  they  are  witeng,  and  history  is  bound 
to  measure  him  bjf  this  test. 

mromAi^ATtztna  issttib 
It  is  ironic  in  I  many  ways,  but  perhaps 
oolncldentally  vital  in  other  respects,  that 
Rusk  came  to  the  Secretaryship  determined 
to  avoid  the  "brinksmanship"  image  deliber- 
ately disseminated  by  President  EisenhowWs 
Secretary  of  Stati,  John  Poster  Dulles. 

Where  Dulles  sought  to  dramatize  foreign 
policy.  Rusk  seekB  to  do  Just  the  opposite. 
Said  Rusk  In  1965,  "there  are  problems  about 
dramatizing  Issuei,  If  drama  gets  in  the  way 
of  settlement  .  .  ]  It  la  the  purpose  of  the 
Department  of  Sliate  to  try  to  bring  about 
what  some  people  will  caU  a  boring  situation, 
that  is,  a  period  o|  peace.  I  should  not  object 
if  we  got  Intemajtlonal  relations  off  of  the 
front  page  for  a  While.  I  see  no  prospect  of 

This  did  not  mean,  on  any  account,  as  the 
world  soon  was  tio  see,  that  Rusk  flinched 
from  the  use  of  power.  Behind  his  outward 
placidity,  as  event*  have  shown,  Rusk  can  be 
a  very  single-minded,  determined  fellow— 
on  Vietnam,  on  O^mmvmist  China,  and  any- 
where else  he  put*  an  "aggressor"  label. 

Rusk  has  expended  the  bulk  of  his  energy 
on  personal  diplomacy,  and  if  Vietnam 
"breaks"  the  way  he  sees  it,  it  could  pay  off, 
particularly  wher^  the  Russians  are  con- 
cerned. Even  his  «#iarpest  critics— those  who 
are  knowledgeable  about  diplomacy— agree 
that  he  Is  very  gdfxl  at  private,  professional 
diplomacy. 

Where  Rusk  haai  been  weakest,  as  even  his 
admirers  prtvateljj  concede,  is  In  providing 
inspired,  vigorous  leadership  to  the  State 
Department.  The  berrenlal  complaint,  which 
re-echoed  at  the  outset  of  the  Kennedy  years, 
that  the  Department  was  failing  to  provide 
adequate  "leadership  across  the  whole  front 
of  foreign  policy,"  bis  persisted,  and  probably 
has  Intensified,  in  the  Rusk  years. 

What  haa  suffeiied  additionally,  although 
here  Vietnam  Is  the  prime  cause,  is  the  effec- 
tiveness that  Rusk  once  prized  so  much  in  hU 
relations  with  Congress.  He  does  not  concede 
the  damage  is  nearly  as  great  as  most  others 
would  measure  it,  but  it  is  major  damage 
because  he  soared  $o  high  on  a  cloud  of  pre- 
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Vietnam,  or  at  least  pre-Domlnlcan  Republic, 
approbation. 

Skvxn  Years  on  tbx  Spot 

In  January,  Secretary  of  State  Deem  Rusk 
will  have  served  for  seven  years — longer  than 
all  but  five  of  the  53  other  Secretaries  of 
State  in  our  Nation's  history.  This  puts  him 
in  striking  distance  statisticaily  of  the  tenure 
of  John  Qulncy  Adams,  James  Madison,  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward  and  Hamilton  Fish. 

The  service  record  is  held  by  Cordell  Hull: 
11  years,  8  months  and  28  days. 

Length  of  service  by  Itself,  or  course,  is  a 
weak  guide  to  the  historical  impact  of  a 
Secretary's  service— especially  in  a  nuclear 
age  when  one  miscalculation  can  obliterate 
•11.  Rusk,  in  effect,  made  Just  that  point  in 
an  unusually  introspective  Interview  with 
Murrey  Harder,  diplomatic  correspondent  of 
The  Washington  Post.  These  were  the  key 
questions  and  answers : 

Q.  What  do  you  personally  regard  as  the 
single  most  significant  accomplishment  of 
your  seven  years  in  office? 

A.  To  add  seven  years  to  the  period  in 
which  a  nuclear  weapon  has  not  been  used  In 
anger.  If  anyone  doesn't  understand  that 
answer,  he  is  a  fool.  To  keep  this  (nuclear) 
beast  in  Its  cage  for  seven  more  years  is 
■omething  one  gets  a  lot  of  satisfaction  out 
of  .  .  . 

It  [the  accomplishment]  is  trying  to  find  a 
basis  on  whictx  crises  are  settled  ...  It  does 
mean  talking,  literally  interminably,  with  the 
Busslans  in  1961-2  in  the  Berlin  crises  until, 
literally,  the  fever  was  talked  out  of  that 
crisis. 

Take  ABMs  [antlballisUc  missiles:  the 
United  States  has  proposed  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of  beading  off 
the  overall  nuclear  missile  race;  the  Russians 
have  indicated  Interest,  in  principle,  but  so 
fsr  no  agreement  has  been  reached  on  when 
talks  actually  will  begin].  One  of  these  days 
we  wUl  be  talking  about  it. 

Tou  might  characterize  ttiis  (the  need  for 
persistency]  by  broadcaster  Mel  Allen's  phase 
in  talking  about  the  New  York  Yankees: 
"Hang  in  there." 

TUMULT  OP  EXPERIENCE 

Q.  Your  public  "image"  these  days  is 
overwhelmingly  centered  on  the  grim  war 
in  Vietnam.  You  have  been  seeking  to  empha- 
sise that  the  Vietnamese  war  has  not  pre- 
vented advances  In  other  fields  of  foreign 
policy.  Your  list  includes  the  consular  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  outer  space 
treaty,  following  the  partial  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty;  the  Kennedy  Round  of  global  trade 
relationships,  the  negotiations  on  the  nuclear 
non-proliferation  treaty,  plus  forward  mo- 
tion on  other  topics.  But  is  there  any  one 
dominant  theme  that  you  would  use  to 
portray  your  years  as  Secretary? 

A.  There  is  Jtist  too  much  happening  at  too 
fast  a  pace  for  any  one  dominant  theme  to 
emeige.  I  really  haven't  reflected  generally 
about  the  tmnult  of  experience  that  I  have 
Uved  through  to  be  able  to  express  it  that 
way— maybe  someday  that  may  be  possible. 

Someone  once  claimed  that  there  was  a 
"Busk  Doctrine."  Several  things  are  insUnc- 
tlve  with  me;  1  don't  like  pet  phrases — "mas- 
sive retaUaUon";  "a  bigger  bang  for  a  buck"; 
"agonizing  reappraisal" — such  phrases  get  in 
tl»e  way,  so  I  have  tried  to  avoid  them. 

I  have  always  felt  it  U  how  the  story  comes 
out  that  makes  tlie  difference — and  not  how 
you  look.  I  don't  nUnd  looking  bad  in  the 
process  if  the  result  is  good.  Or  looking  stupid 
«  old  or  tired  or  anything  else.  So  I  have 
Been  relatively  relaxed  on  thU  question  of 
TBMge" — whatever  that  means. 

Some  of  the  most  important  things  you 
«d,  h^piiy,  will  never  be  discovered — be- 
omse  if  they  are  discovered  you  wUl  lose  the 
«ect  of  them.  [Meaning  tbe  avertUig  of 
"ses  by  secret  diplomacy.] 

Q.  There  have  been  major  changes  In  the 
style  and  pattern  of  relations  with  the  Soviet 


Union  during  twth  the  Kennedy  and  the 
Johnson  Administrations;  how  would  you 
describe  them? 

A.  Since  Kluiishchev  there  has  been  a  re- 
duction in  the  ideological  context  of  discus- 
sion. Talks  are  direct,  pragmatic;  we  don't 
pour  out  mimeographed  material  Just  to 
make  the  record.  That  doesn't  mean,  by  any 
means,  that  all  of  the  problems  are  yielding 
to  developments  of  style.  But  it  has  become 
possible  to  deal  with  many  problems  on  a 
businesslike  basis. 

The  President  and  I  never  attack  foreign 
personalities — that  is  a  matter  of  policy,  it 
is  not  Just  an  accident. 

This  began  as  a  matter  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's style,  and  my  own  predilection  under 
Mr.  Kennedy.  It  became  more  a  matter  of 
systematic  policy  under  President  Johnson; 
a  code.  President  Johi^on  systematically 
wants  to  take  Into  account  the  other  fellow's 
problems,  the  pressures  that  confront  him. 

For  seven  years  we  and  the  Russians  In  our 
talks  have  dealt  with  each  other  on  the  basis 
of  Impeccable  courtesy.  There  is  never  any 
shouting,  never  any  personal  insults  or  in- 
dignities. One  of  the  primary  functions  of 
diplomacy  is  to  maintain  relations — to  re- 
move irrelevancies  from  the  discussion.  That 
la  why  you  say,  "Accept,  Excellency,  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  esteem" — even  though 
there  might  be  times  you  want  to  tell  some- 
one to  go  to  hell. 

THE   TWIN    BECSETAKIES 

Q.  The  impending  departure  of  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment leaves  you  in  a  position  of  un- 
usual primacy  in  experience,  in  the  field 
of  International  security  affairs,  in  the 
Cabinet.  How  does  this  affect  you? 

A.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  feel  like  a 
twin  losing  his  brother.  I  am  going  to  get 
him  as  a  colleague  at  the  World  Bank,  ao  it 
is  not  a  complete  loss. 

This  has  been  a  unique  relationship.  I  think 
that  during  recent  years,  there  has  been 
leas  to  talk  about  concerning  State-Defense 
fights  and  feuds  than  in  any  period  b^ore. 

McNamara  and  I  decided  this,  in  the  most 
literal  sense,  on  the  first  day  we  took  office 
We  were  gcHng  to  make  it  that  way  ...  to 
encourage  maxlmtmi  contacts  between  both 
departments,  right  down  the  line.  The  Pres- 
idents have  not  had  to  worry  about  their 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  at  each 
other's  throats. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  meet  testing  experi- 
ence as  Secretary? 

A.  I  suppose  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  The 
stakes  were  total.  There  is  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  It,  I  suppose.  In  the  history  of  man. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  plans  on  how  long  you 
may  stay  in  office?  Beyond  next  November's 
election? 

A.  [Rusk  replied  that  this  is  a  matter  he 
reserves  for  discussion  with  the  President, 
then  added :  ]  I'm  not  shooting  for  any 
longevity  record  . . .  One  of  my  staff  reminded 
me  that  I  am  younger  than  the  average  age 
at  which  the  last  ten  Secretaries  of  State 
took  office,  which  was  Just  over  61.  Ill  be  59 
in  February,  1968." 

(He  was  also  reminded  that  he  was  quoted, 
in  mid-1966.  as  saying  that  he  would  stay  on 
In  office  until  his  private  savings  ran  out.] 
I'm  living  on  my  salary  now.  [He  grinned.] 
I  ran  through  the  savings  I  had. 

Q.  You  have  been  noted  for  your  "imper- 
turbability." Do  you  think  you  can  maintain 
it  as  the  Vietnam  debate  heata  up  through 
the  election  campaign? 

A.  Gen.  Marshall  was  once  asked:  "Mr. 
Secretary,  how  do  you  remain  so  calm?"  He 
replied :  "I've  seen  It  worse." 

I've  personaUy  lived  through  all  the  crises 
since  Pearl  Harbor — except  for  Lebanon  and 
Suez:  I  wasnt  in  the  Government  at  the 
time.  There  were  many  times  .  .  .  Greece, 
ICIorea,  Berlin,  Cuba  .  .  .  when  we  dldnt 
know  whether  we  were  going  to  make  it  or 
not. 


Part  of  this  [calm]  rests  upon  enormous 
confidence  in  the  United  States — ^Its  purposes 
as  well  as  its  responslbiliUes.  When  the 
United  States  puta  its  hand  to  something 
this  makes  a  big  difference  in  the  outcome. 

NO   PEAK    or   BOO-BOOS 

Q.  Almost  every  Secretary  of  State  in- 
evitably commita  some  major  verbal  blooper, 
an  International  faux  pas  that  rebounds 
pretty  loudly.  So  far  you  have  escaped  by 
using  cautious  language;  do  you  worry  about 
a  misstep? 

A.  I've  relaxed  a  good  deal.  I'm  not  as 
nervous  about  that  as  I  was  at  the  beginning. 
I  found  I  more  often  knew  ncrare  about  the 
subject  than  the  fellow  who  was  asking  the 
question.  Secondly,  I've  learned  how  not  to 
answer  questions  that  I  dont  want  to  answer. 
I'm  not  90  much  worried  now  about  the  ac- 
cidental boo-boo.  If  I  havent  learned  that 
much  in  seven  years,  they  ought  to  fire 
me. 

Q.  Isn't  the  physical  burden  moimting  on 
you  after  seven  years  in  office? 

A.  Sure,  there  are  momenta  when  I'm 
tired — especially  after  an  18-hour  day.  There 
are  times  when  a  professional  football  player 
is  tired,  too.  But  I'm  In  good  general  physical 
health.  There  are  some  people,  I  admit 
[grinning  as  he  said  it.]  who  make  me 
more  tired  than  others.  The  theory  of  my 
Job  is  that  I'm  supposed  to  get  a  vacation 
after  Congress  goes  home  and  before  the 
(United  Nations)  General  Asseinbly  meeta. 
But  for  seven  years  they  have  overlapped  .  .  . 
It's  a  strenuous  business. 

Q.  By  comparison  to  some  Secretaries  of 
Stata.  you  had  a  remarkable  long  "honey- 
moon period"  with  Congress,  and  then 
things  got  very  rough  over  Vietnam.  Has  this 
Impaired  your  effectiveness  on  the  Hill? 

A.  Despite  Vietnam,  this  has  been  a  very 
productive  session.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Oommittee,  for  example,  has  reported  out 
25  treaties  .  .  . 

t^PoBsibly  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  I 
haven't  felt  anything  personal  in  my  rela- 
tionships with  the  Congress.  I've  never  run 
into  a  personal  discourtesy. 

Q.  Won't  the  atmosphere  get  rougher  ae 
the  campaign  intensifies? 

A.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  tough  debate 
and  some  scuflUng  over  issues.  But  I  don't 
expect  it  to  become  personal  in  that 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  J4r.  Speaker. 
S.  Sgt.  Kenneth  D.  Kralick,  WO-1 
Thomas  R.  King,  and  Pfc.  Dean  J.  Craig, 
three  servicemen  from  Maryland,  re- 
cently were  killed  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  courage  of  these  young 
men  and  to  honor  their  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record : 

Three  Mastland  GI's  Vietnam  Cascalties— 
Stajt  Sergeant  Krauck,  20.  Lived  With 
Fakilt  in  Crrr 

A  ao-year-old  Baltimore  Infantry  sergeant 
and  a  19-year-old  HyattevUle  (Md.J  heU- 
oopter  pilot  died  in  Vietnam  Saturday  the 
Defense  Department  announced  yesterday. 

The  Baltimore  soldier.  Staff  Sgt.  Kenneth 
D.  Kralick,  who  won  swift  promotion  and  a 
Bronze  Star  for  bravery  under  fire  during 
his  eleven  months  In  Vietnam,  died  from 
bums  he  bad  received  earlier  Saturday  in 
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action  near  the  Cambodian  border,  bis  father 
said. 

PASADZMA  01  KILLED 

The  pilot,  WO-1  Thomaa  R.  King,  died  In 
Vietnam  after  his  helicopter  crashed  into  a 
tree,  bis  mother  said. 

Another  Btaryland  Army  man  reported 
yesterday  to  have  been  kUled  in  Vietnam 
was  Pfc.  Dean  J.  Craig,  the  son  of  Mrs.  DorlB 
L.  Phenlde,  206  HlUcrest  road,  Pasadena. 

Sergeant  Krallck  was  the  only  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  P.  Krallck,  or  3318  West 
Belvedere  avenue. 

Mr.  Krallck,  a  truck  driver,  said  his  son  had 
been  due  home  January  15. 

He  said  that  his  son  bad  been  a  seven- 
letter  man  at  Forest  Park  High  School  swim- 
ming and  playing  lacrosse. 

Warrant  Officer  King  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  L.  King,  of  8424  CarroU- 
ton  parkway,  Hyattsvllle. 

DRAITXO    AFTEB    CRAOT7ATIOM 

Sergeant  Krallck  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Baltimofe,  his  father  said. 

He  was  drafted  two  months  after  graduat- 
ing from  high  school  and,  after  training,  was 
assigned  to  C  Company,  6th  Cavalry,  26th 
Division. 

Mr.  Krallck  said  his  son  won  promotion 
to  sergeant  and  command  of  an  armored 
personnel  carrier  after  wining  a  Bronze  Star 
in  April. 

"He  pulled  a  couple  of  guys  out  of  a 
burned-out  personnel  carrier  that  had  been 
hit  by  a  recoilless  rifle.  Apparently  he  and 
a  sergeant  were  the  only  ones  in  the  vehicle 
not  wounded  by  the  blaist,  and  he  went  back 
in  and  pulled  out  two  wounded  men,"  Mr. 
Krallck  said. 

He  said  that  he  received  a  letter  yester- 
day from  his  son  written  four  days  before 
the  youth's  death  telling  of  his  promotion  to 
staff  sergeant. 

RSADT   TO   TAKX   LEAVX 

"He  was  all  ready  to  teke  a  45-day  leave. 
Then  he  was  to  be  assigned  to  Fort  Meade 
nearby  until  his  discharge  In  Aug\i8t,"  Mr. 
Krallck  said. 

Besides  his  parents.  Sergeant  Krallck  is 
survived  by  three  young  sisters.  Arlene. 
Pavillne,  and  Kelly. 

Warrant  Officer  King  was  on  a  resupply 
mission  when  killed  in  the  flying  accident,  his 
mother  said.. 

He  graduated  from  DuVal  High  School  in 
Olenn  Dale.  Md.,  in  1966,  and,  though  he  had 
been  accepted  for  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  program  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  enlist  in 
the  Army,  which  he  did  in  September,  1966, 
acordlng  to  his  mother. 

LETT   ON   OCTOBER   4 

He  left  for  Saigon  on  October  4  after  a 
month's  leave  at  home. 

Warrant  Officer  King  was  stlU  Interested 
in  a  Navy  career,  however,  and  while  home  on 
leave  he  took  steps  to  see  If  he  could  enter 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  when  he 
ret\imed  from  Vietnam. 

In  a  letter  home,  he  wrote  that  the  fight- 
ing at  Dak  To  was  "too  horrible  to  be  de- 
scribed." 

He  said-  In  his  letters  that  although  the 
war  was  a  very  hard  struggle,  the  American 
forces  had  a  Job  to  do,  they  were  there  to  do 
it  and  then  they  would  be  happy  to  return 
home. 

He  was  bom  in  California.  Several  years 
later  his  family  moved  to  Hyattsvllle. 

BEHVICE    SATT7RDAT 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  1:30 
P.M.  Saturday  at  the  Trinity  Moravian 
Church  in  Lanham,  Md.,  and  when  the  body 
arlves  from  Vietnam,  it  will  be  sent  for 
burial,  with  military  rites.  In  a  family  plot 
in  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  he  is  survived 
by  four  yoting  brothers,  Val,  William,  Step- 
hen and  Jon,  and  by  a  sister,  Dolly. 
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EKTENtdON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ^YLORD  NELSON 

OF   WISCONSnf 

IN  THE  SENA'TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridai.  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  ^fELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
read  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  the  con- 
densation of  It  speech  given  by  Universi- 
ty of  Wisconsin  Regent  Charles  D. 
Gelatt  at  a  recent  conference  in  Wash- 
ington. It  is  otie  of  the  outstanding  state- 
ments on  the  xole  of  education  in  Ameri- 
ca that  I  have  ever  read  in  my  life. 

More  importantly,  it  comes  at  a  cru- 
cial time  in  Wisconsin  when  the  univer- 
sity, the  leglllature,  the  press,  and  the 
public  are  gjappUng  with  this  issue  in 
its  most  perplexing  form,  trying  to  come 
up  with  somje  intelligent  answers.  Mr. 
Gelatt  has  provided  statesmanlike  lead- 
ership to  oilr  State  in  seeking  those 
answers.        1 

I  ask  unabimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Gelatt's  remarks  be  entered  in  the 
Record  at  thit  point. 

There  beinjg  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  1  o  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
College  Shotjud  Be  No  Placed  Place,  Bats 

RBGKirr 
(Condensation  of  a  speech  made  at  a  special 
conference  t  ir  trustees  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities at   Washington,  D.C.;  by  Charles 
D.  Gelatt) 

I  wish  we  c(  uld  obliterate  for  all  time  the 
spurious  view  ithat  the  best  reason  for  get- 
ting a  college  education  Is  to  gain  greater 
material  wealtii  for  an  Individual.  This  view 
has  done  mora  harm  than  good  to  education  I 
More  than  Iny  other  time  in  the  history 
of  clvlllzatlonl  higher  education  is  essential 
to  our  society  [because,  first,  self-government 
by  the  peoplal  for  the  people,  can  only  be 
accomplished  Iby  an  educated  people,  and 
second,  we  haye  built  a  society  which  would 
grind  to  a  chiotic  halt  U  It  were  not  con- 
stantly Inf  use4  with  an  increasing  amount  of 
highly  educat^  talent. 

MEAKINO   or   DBOKEE 

Indeed,  we  %ave  buUt  a  technology  which 
Is  poisoning  ota  air.  polluting  our  water,  ex- 
hausting our  aatureU  resources  and  threaten- 
ing to  blow  ui  all  to  bitsl  Our  only  hope  for 
security  is  t^  production  of  mass  wisdom 
capable  of  caitrolUng  these  forces  of  de- 
struction, reversing  them,  and  producing  a 
peaceful,  rational  and  civilized  world. 

A  college  degree  should  mean  that  the 
graduate  has  gained  an  understanding  at 
man  and  natiu-e,  a  measure  of  himself  and 
his  interests,  an  appreciation  for  the  heritage 
and  hopes  of  his  fellow  men — enough  specific 
knowledge  to  £lve  him  some  special  compe- 
tence to  contribute  to  the  advtuicement  of 
mankind,  and] an  itch  to  do  it! 

To  provide  puch  an  education,  a  contem- 
porary coUegeTor  university  must  be  both  a 
community  os  scholars  and  a  useful  social, 
cultural  and  clentiflc  force.  There  is  no  con- 
tradiction in  ihese  goals ! 

If  any  insti^tlon  of  higher  education  falls 
to  plunge  lt»lf  and  Its  students  into  the 
conflict  of  Idttis,  It  Justlfles  the  charge  that 
student  activists  axe  making — that  colleges 
and  universities  are  so  Interested  in  filling 
the  vocatioiu^  manpower  needs  of  govern- 
ment and  ln<Uistry  that  they  seek  peace  and 
conformity,  eren  to  the  point  of  sacrificing 
Intellectual  fi  ee  enterprise. 

I  have  list  ined  to  warnings  that  reason 
must  prevaU  fipon  our  campuses,  that  there 


must    be    limits    to    protests    and    conflicts 
which  do  violence  to  the  reasoning  process. 

WH0  SETS  limits? 

But  whose  wisdom  sets  these  limits?  Can 
%  'universal  rule  be  applied?  Is  heckling  at  a 
poUtlcal  rally  an*  different  than  heckling  at 
a  chapel?  T 

It  seems  to  m«  that  limits  of  freedom  to 
speak  and  to  act-  must  be  tested  ooDstantly. 
And  our  young  people  can  help  define  thew 
limits  by  edging  up  to  them,  pushing  at 
them,  protesting]  them.  Given  a  hand  in  es- 
tablishing theini  they  are  more  Ukely  to 
respect  them.      [ 

Given  an  opportunity  to  air  conflicting 
ideas  and  to  can  public  attention  to  their 
views,  students  are  more  likely  to  recognize 
the  truth  as  it  emerges.  I  personally  see  to- 
day's emerging  student  interest  in  improving 
education  as  a  hopeful  sign  that  further 
progress  can  be  achieved. 

A  college  or  University  should  not  be  a 
placid  place.  If  itj  is,  it  is  only  an  extension  of 
high  school,  a  polor  imitation  of  what  higher 
learning  should  be. 

However,  a  college  at  university  which 
merely  tolerates  hew  ideas  Is  doing  only  half 
its  Job.  It  must  encourage  them,  debate  Uiem 
and  evaluate  thetn.  This  thrusts  otir  institu- 
tions into  the  mainstream  of  human  aSaln, 
and  that  Is  exactly  where  they  should  be! 

MOai   FOX   XDlrCAnON 

The  progress  pf  mankind  will  depend  a 
great  extent  on  our  abiUty  to  lead  society 
to  dedicate  a  greater  proportion  to  its  wealth 
to  higher  education. 

Please  note  that  I  said  we  should  lead  so- 
ciety to  this  conclusion,  not  trick  society 
into  accepting  It  in  the  guise  of  something 
else.  I  personally  believe  that  we  have  gone 
a  long  way  dotrn  the  wrong  road  in  thli 
respect.  1 

We  have  failed  to  sell  higher  education 
on  its  own  mnlis. 

We  have  falle4  to  tell  how  much  it  cost* 
to  educate  a  student,  and  how  much  more 
it  costs  not  to  ^ucate  him. 

We  have  failed  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all.  We  have  estab- 
lished separate  pand  unequal  education  for 
Negroes,  and  w^  have  priced  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  young  out  of  higher  education. 

We  have  been  party  to  the  use  of  rigid 
testing  instruments  to  keep  worthy  studenti 
out  of  Institutions,  rather  than  building 
institutions  capable  of  InviUng  them  in. 

In  the  name  j  of  economy  and  efficiency, 
we  have  reduced  the  quality  of  instruction, 
diluted  the  teacher-student  relationship  and 
increased  the  (barges  the  students  pay. 

Until  we  fully  and  frankly  face  the  prob- 
lem pf  flnanclAg  high  quality  post-high- 
school  education  for  our  young  and — as  the 
leaders  we  claim  to  be — lead  the  American 
people  Into  Investing  enough  of  their  wealth 
to  solve  the  prdblem,  we  will  fail  the  tnut 
we  hold  as  trustees,  living  a  gross  dec^tloo 
and    crippling    the    potential    progress    ot 
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civilization. 

In  the  20  yeai 
University  of 
a  single  year 
were  equal  to 
year,  more  thaj 
programs  urg< 
left  unfunded, 
university  has 


I  have- been  a  regent  of  the 
isconsin,  I  have  never  seen 

which  the  funds  available 
he  needs.  In  every  budget 

half  of  the  Improvement 
on  us  by  the  faculty  were 
,e  fullest  potential  of  my 
ever  been  achieved  in  these 


two  decades,  mainly  for  lack  of  financing. 

Is  It  not  tlmt  that  we  tell  the  American 
people  that  they  pinch  only  themselves  when 
they  pinch  pennies  for  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning 

Like  many  of!  you,  I  come  out  of  industry 
and  a  backgroitnd  of  suspicion  that  federal 
aid  somehow  corrupts  whatever  It  touches— 
that  it  would  somehow  impose  upon  our  In- 
stitutions restrtctlons  that  would  vloUtt 
their  purpose.  It  has  beeu  a  long  and  trou- 
blesome road  1  or  me  to  travel  from  that 
position   to   thq  one   I  hold   today. 


ZVBTTBING  KJBE  TAILS 

But  I  say,  here  and  now,  and  quite  flatly, 
that  xmtll  the  input  of  federal  fundi  Into 
higher  education  is  sufficient  to  provide  the 
highest  quality  of  education  to  every  young 
American  who  wants  It  and  is  capable  of 
benefiting  by  it,  America  will  fall  short  of 
her  destiny;  peace  with  freedom  will  remain 
an  unreachable  goal,  and  hunger,  want  and 
evil  will  continue  to  stalk  the  world. 

I  came  to  this  position  because  almost 
sverythlng  short  of  It  has  Ijeen  tried  and 
failed ! 

In  the  past  decade  state  and  local  tax  sup- 
port of  public  Institutions  has  not  matched 
even  the  enrollment  growth.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  student's  educational  costs  paid 
by  state  and  local  governments  has  steadily 
declined.  And  there  Is  little  hope  for  revers- 
ing this  trend.  The  great  burdens  of  financ- 
ing primary  and  secondary  education,  the 
rise  in  the  proportion  of  senior  citizens  and 
the  enormous  demands  of  modern  metropoli- 
tan sprawl  fall  primarily  upon  these  tax 
sources. 

Obviously,  we  have  reached  the  end  of 
tuition  Increases  if  we  have  any  intention 
of  providing  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity in  this  country.  Our  talent  loss  con- 
tinues, despite  aU  of  the  scholarships,  loans 
and  work-study  pro-ams. 

So  long  as  a  poor  boy,  with  the  same  aca- 
demic qualifications  as  a  rich  one,  does  not 
have  the  same  opporttmitles  for  education, 
any  talk  of  eqtial  educational  opportunity 
In  this  nation  is  a  shami 

RECENT  FOR  20  TEARS 

Charles  D.  Gelatt,  a  La  Crosse  industrUl- 
1st,  has  been  on  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin board  of  regents  since  1947.  He  was  29 
whan  appointed,  the  youngest  anyone  has 
WW  been  appointed  to  the  board.  He  has 
med  as  bosu'd  president  and  Is  currently 
Tlee-presldent.  He  has  been  appointed  to  the 
koard  each  time  by  a  Republican  governor, 
ttthough  be  U  considered  one  of  the  more 
Ubsral  members  of  the  board.  Gelatt,  who 
will  turn  80  on  Jan.  4,  received  his  bache- 
lor's and  master's  degrees  from  UW,  both  In 
UM.  He  earned  a  2.9  grade  point  average 
<at  of  a  highest  possible  at  that  time  of  3.0. 
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ImI  Eitate  iBTeslment  Called  Stepchild 
of  UJS.  Economy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15, 1967 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker;  one  of  my 
wry  close  business  associates  and  one 
«f  my  warmest  friends,  Jack  R.  Cour- 
•hon,  trustee  and  secretary,  First  Mort- 
nge  Investors,  Miami  Beach,  and  pres- 
wnt  and  chairman  of  First  Mortgage 
Awisory  Corp.,  has  just  written  a  most 
■BJlflcant  article  in  the  American  Bank- 
»  vt  October  10,  1967,  on  the  subject  of 
wl  estate,  its  significance  to  the  natlon- 
M  economy,  and  the  way  it  is  treated  by 
"JJB  who  shape  the  national  economy. 
Mr.  Courshon's  article  represents  a 
Sf  faroad  and  deep  knowledge  of  the 
■■wrt  upon  hl»  pctrt  and  is  a  chaUenge 
•  tnoee  who  have  the  best  interest  of 
■^national  economy  at  heart.  I  com- 
■»a  Mr.  Courshon's  article  to  all  my 
•noigues  and  my  fellow  countrymen. 
i  meert  following  my  remarks,  the  arti- 


cle by  Mr.  Courshon  from  the  American 

Banker  of  October  10, 1967: 

Real  Estate  Investment  Caixed  Stepchild 

of  xt.s.  economt 

(By  Jack  B.  Courshon) 

The  most  substantal  contributor  to  the 
wealth  of  the  American  economy,  invest- 
ment in  real  estate.  Is  also  the  step-child  of 
the  American  economy.  Strong  words  per- 
haps— but  past  events  bear  them  out. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said,  "Real  estate  is 
the  basU  of  wealth."  Statistics  amply  dem- 
^pstrate  his  statement.  Investment  In  real 
estate  Includes  equity  and  mortgage  capi- 
tal financing  ownership  of  residential,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  properties.  Since  1945, 
the  nation's  land  value  has  almost  tripled  to 
$360  bUUon,  While  the  value  of  buildings 
has  more  than  tripled. 

Homebuilding,  constituting  only  a  portion 
of  the  real  estate  Investment  field,  is  one 
of  the  country's  major  industries,  ranking 
second  only  to  food  processing  in  dollar 
totals. 

Pew  industries  have  as  enormous  a  "multi- 
plier effect"  as  homebulldlng.  It  provides 
close  to  8  million  Jobs  a  year.  More  than 
3,000  different  items  go  into  each  house,  em- 
ploying the  services  of  81  Industries. 

A  home  community  is  the  basis  for  the 
establishment  of  numerous  local  businesses 
Including- banks,  real  estate  and  Insurance 
agencies,  public  utilities,  and  shopping  cen- 
ters. Each  new  house  generates  spending  for 
furniture,  appliances  and  garden  tools. 
Housing  developments  lead  the  way  to  new 
schools,  churches,  community  faculties  and 
new  highways. 

Looking  at  the  construction  indtistry an- 
other beneficiary  of  investment  In  real  estate, 
it  has^teen  estimated  that  the  average  an- 
nual rate  of  new  construction  will  Increase 
from  $64  bUlion  in  1964  to  $98  blUlon  a  year 
by  1975.  It  is  estimated  that,  over  the  next 
decade,  new  construction  may  generate  a  de- 
mand for  one-third  of  the  entire  U.  S  output 
of  iron  and  steel,  for  two-fifths  of  its  output 
of  stone  and  clay  products,  and  for  three- 
fifths  of  Its  output  of  lumber  and  wood 
products. 

The  mortgage,  lending  Industry.  In  broad 
perspective,  is  the  principal  source  of  In- 
vestment in  real  estate.  Mortgage  lending  is 
the  largest  user  of  funds  in  the  main  capital 
market  sectors  of  the  country. 

Por  example.  In  the  decade  of  the  19508 
the  net  flow  of  funds  Into  the  main  capital 
markets  totaled  $273  billion.  This  Included 
$128  billion  In  mortgage  financing,  com- 
pared with  $145  billion  for  the  financing  of 
aU  corporate  securities,  all  federal  obllga- 
tlons.  and  aU  state  and  local  government 
securities. 

In  other  words,  net  mortgage  flow 
amounted  to  46.8%  of  the  total  net  flow  of 
funds  Into  the  main  capital  market  sectors 
or  the  country's  economy  from  1950  to  1960 
By  1966,  mortgage  debt  exceeded  the  pub- 
licly held  federal  debt;  it  was  more  than 
double  the  demand  deposits  of  all  commer- 
cial banks;  It  was  approximately  four  times 
aU  outstanding  consumer  debt;  three  times 
aU  state  and  local  government  debt;  and 
60%  greater  than  all  long-term  corporate 
debt. 

Acknowledging  the  social  and  economic 
Importance  of  Investment  In  real  estate,  what 
then  U  the  basU  for  contending  it  la  a  step- 
chUd  of  the  American  economy?  In  the  liter- 
ary sense,  the  "step-chUd"  Is  regarded  as 
that  member  of  the  famUy  who  is  confined 
to  the  back  room  until  there  la  a  chore  to  be 
done,  whereupon  he  U  utilized  to  perform 
the  chore,  and  then  sent  to  the  back  room 
again. 

Like  the  proverbial  step-child,  the  con- 
struction and  home  building  indiistries  have 
been  pulled  out  of  the  back  room  during 
several  of  our  past  recessions  and  depressions, 
expected  to  perform  a  major  role  In  the  coun- 


try s  economic  recovery,  and  then  are  the 
first  to  suffer  when  attempts  are  made  to 
cool  down  an  overheated  economy.  Recent 
history  oonflrms  the  up-and-down  role  of 
real  estate  Investment : 

Prom  1960  to  1965,  the  country  enjoyed 
a  relatively  stable  period  with  ample  money 
available  for  all  forms  of  investment.  Mort- 
gage lending  received  a  goodly  share  of  in- 
vestment capital.  Then  along  came  1966, 
during  which  all  capital  funds  were  sharply 
restricted,  creating  Increasingly  higher  in- 
terest rates. 

Admittedly,  credit  rationing  occurred  in 
all  segments  of  the  economy,  but  the  most 
notable  victims  were  the  recipients  of  real 
estate  Investments.  These  included  the  mort- 
gage lenders  the  homebullders,  members  of 
the  construction  Industry — and  then,  as  time 
went  on,  the  secondary  beneficiaries  of  real 
estate  Investment,  such  as  the  appliance  and 
fumlttire  manufacturers,  lumber  dealers 
service  companies,  etc. 

By  the  end  of  1966,  the  country  had  moved 
from  a  boom  to  at  least  an  economic  slow- 
down. Money  began  to  ease,  and  the  Admin- 
latratton  expressed  its  concern  for  the  plight 
of  the  homebullder  and  other  benefldariee 
of  real  estate  Investment. 

Millions  of  dollars  were  pumped  into  the 
economy  by  the  Government  In  the  form  of 
special  Federal  homebulldlng  allotments 
with  the  expressed  h<^)e  that  the  reel  estate 
Investment  industry  wotild  recover  and.  In 
turn,  start  the  economy  rolling  again.  Build- 
ers and  developers  re^>onded  to  the  call  and 
Investment  In  real  estate  U  now  playing  its 
part  In  the  economy's  current  upswing. 

What  part  has  the  financial  community 
played  in  real  estate  Investment?  Por  exam- 
ple, let's  start  with  pension  funds — an  In- 
creasingly significant  factor  in  the  financial 
world. 

With  combined  assets  approximately  $160 
bUUon;  their  total  Investment  in  home  mort- 
gages represents  less  than  4%  of  their  assets 
or  almost  $6  billion.  Ufe  insurance  compa- 
nies, by  comparison.  Invest  over  35%  of  their 
funds  In  mortgages. 

The  character  of  commercial  banks  has 
changed  radically  in  the  past  several  yeaia. 
Time  and  savings  deposits  in  relation  to  de- 
mand deposits  are  assuming  an  increasingly 
greater  percentage  of  the  total  deposit  ratio. 
Commercial  banks  have  notably  expanded 
their  activity  In  mortgage  investments  In 
the  form  of  short-term  construction  and 
warehouse  loans,  through  the  mortgage  de- 
partment, and  long-term  mortgag;e  invest- 
ments through  the  bank  trust  department 
Tet,  mortgage  lending  is  a  relatively  new 
field  with  most  commercial  bankers.  When 
money  is  easy,  the  mortgage  department  of 
the  commercial  bank  obtains  Its  relative 
share  of  Investment  fimds  along  with  the 
traditional  source  of  lending,  the  commer- 
cial loan  department  of  the  bank  However 
when  money  begins  to  tighten,  in  many 
banks,  because  of  their  limited  experience  In 
mortgage  lending,  it's  usually  the  mortgage 
department  that  is  faced  with  a  reduced  al- 
location of  lendable  funds,  whUe  the  com- 
mercial loan  department  obtains  an  Increased 
share  of  the  bank's  funds,  avaUable  for  loans 
to  corporate   customers. 

An  analogous  situation  occurs  In  the  trtist 
departments  of  many  banks:  Investments  In 
mortgages  are  relegated  to  the  back  room 
when  money  tightens,  and  corporate  securi- 
ties in  the  form  of  debentures  and  stocks  are 
the  preferred  portfolio  Investment. 

What  about  Wall  Street?  Admittedly  the 
v^lms  of  the  Investing  public  are  varied  and 
complex.  But,  U  you  ask  any  knowledgeable 
Investment  underwriter  or  stockbroker  be 
wui  substantiate  the  fact  that  he  can  easily 
market— publicly  or  privately— the  corpo- 
rate sectu-ity  of  a  reputable  manufacturing 
or  industrial  company,  but  that  in  many  in- 
stances, he  has  difficulty  In  marketing  the 
equal-or-better-quaUty  aecurtty  of  a  com- 
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pany  that  la  linked  in  some  way  wKh  real 
.estate  Investment. 

Here  we  are  In  October,  1967,  with  mcuaey 
again  becoming  increasingly  tight,  particu- 
larly in  the  long-term,  capital  areas.  Which 
user  of  the  capital  is  suffering  the  most 
again?  You  guessed  it — the  viser  of  real  estate 
Investment  capital.  , 

Public  and  corpontte  seciulty  Issiiee  have 
been  marketed  in  record  volume  during  1967. 
Insurance  companies,  which  traditionally 
buy  ampie  quantities  of  long-term  first  mort- 
gages for  their  investment  portfolios,  are 
curtailing  these  Investments  in  nimierous  in- 
stances, preferring  to  invest  their  funds  in 
high-yielding  corporate  securities. 

Even  savings  and  loan  associations,  which 
constitute  the  largest  single  source  of  resi- 
dential first-mortgage  investment,  are  ham- 
pered In  their  ability  to  Invest  because  of  the 
existing  complexity  of  regulations  which  con- 
trol and  limit  their  mortgage  Investment 
operations. 

Thus,  we  see  that,  very  possibly.  In  the 
face  of  a  newly  burgeoning  economy,  real 
estate  investment  may  again  be  the  step- 
child pushed  into  the  back  room.  The  de- 
mand for  housing  is  increasing  dally.  The 
housing  shortage  Is  already  here.  Just  when 
ample  funds  are  needed  to  support  a  rising 
volume  of  home  building,  mortgage  funds 
are  becoming  Increasingly  dlfflcult  to  obtain. 
If  present  conditions  persist,  home  building 
and  the  vast  construction  indxistry  may  be 
faced  with  a  credit  squeeze  in  proportions 
that  could  again  lead  to  the  disappearance  of 
mortgage  funds  tnxn  coast  to  coast,  as  oc- 
curred in  1986. 

One  may  well  ask,  "If  Investment  in  real 
estate  plays  such  a  vital  part  In  maintaining 
the  health  of  the  national  economy,  why 
then  do  so  many  segments  of  the  investment 
cctnmunity  continue  to  shun  Investments  In 
real  estate?"  Like  most  complex  problems, 
there  Is  no  one  answer,  but  several  possible 
answers  can  be  suggested. 

Considering  the  size  and  the  Impcwtance  of 
the  real  estate  Investment  field,  there  Is  an 
amazing  lack  of  meaningful  information 
with  reference  to  the  Industry.  For  example, 
as  the  1967  Savings  and  Loan  Ract  Bocdc 
observes: 

"Despite  the  economic  and  social  impor- 
tance of  mortgage  financing,  no  single  agen- 
cy or  organization  collects  and  publishes  fig- 
ures on  the  number  and  dollar  volume  of 
mortgage  loans  made  by  financial  instltu- 
tlODs  and  Investors  throughout  the  United 
Stotes." 

Lack  Of  Information  about  the  real  estate 
investment  field  limits  the  general  knowledge 
concerning  real  estate  Investment.  This  in 
turn  creates  misunderstanding  and  a  fear 
of  the  unknown.  Because  the  investor  may 
lack  thorough  understanding  of  real  estate 
Investment,  he  may  be  Influenced  unduly  by 
the  "bits  and  pieces"  of  information  he  hears 
or  reads. 

We're  aU  familiar  with  the  notoriety  given 
to  the  failure  of  certain  real  estate  syndica- 
tions and  realty  Investment  companies  a 
few  years  ago.  Certainly  a  field  as  vast  as  real 
estate  investment  is  bound  to  have  its  fail- 
ures. However,  that  is  no  reason  to  indict 
an  entire  Industry,  anymore  than  we  would 
castigate  the  commercial  bank  Industry  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  a  few  banks,  so  well 
publicized  in  recent  years. 

Admittedly,  investment  In  real  estate  re- 
quires specialized  knowledge.  Investment  in- 
stitutions are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
acquiring  the  skilled  personnel  necessary  to 
administer  real  estate  investovents.  But  lack 
of  administrative  know-how  should  not  deter 
investment  institutions  from  "getting  their 
feet  wet"  In  real  estate  investment — there 
are  thousands  of  experienced,  reputable  real 
estate  investment  organizations  of  one  kind 
or  another  that  act  either  as  intermediaries 
or  as  participating  investora  In  all  phases  of 
real  estate  Investment. 

One  example  is  the  Mortgage  Banker*  As- 
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soclatlon  of  America,  founded  over  54  years 
ago.  Its  900  mortgage-banking-company 
members  servloe  over  $55  billion  of  conven- 
tional and  federally  \inderwrltten  mortgages 
for  institutional  investors  throughout  the 
country. 

The  National.  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Fun^s,  the  trade  association  of 
the  real  estate  Investment  trust  Industry, 
came  Into  being  as  a  result  of  an  amendment 
in  the  federal  licome  tax  laws  effective  Jcuiu- 
ary  1961.  Assodatlon  membership  today  in- 
cludes 21  real  astate  Investment  trusts,  with 
combined  assets  exceeding  $500  million  in- 
vested in  both  real  estate  equities  and  real 
estate  mortgagis. 

In  the  Houslmg  Committee  report  that  ac- 
companied the  tax  amendments  creating  real 
estate  Investment  trusts,  Congress  noted  the 
growing  need  tt>r  new  sourcsee  of  real  estate 
and  mortgage  itivestment  capital.  It  enacted 
this  legislation  to  encourage  public  partici- 
pation In  real  Estate  Investment  by  making 
available  to  reaj  estate  Investment  trusts  the 
same  special  ta<  treatment  already  afforded  to 
regulated  Investment  companies  which  Invest 
In  stocks  and  bonds. 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  numerous  fi- 
nancial instltul  lona  whose  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative oJ  cers  have  had  the  foresight 
and  the  ambltl>n  to  take  the  required  time 
and  effort  to  c  btaln  a  sufficient  knowledge 
concemmg  real  estate  investment,  thus  en- 
abling their  Ini  tltutlons  to  invest  in  one  or 
another  form  «  real  estate,  either  directly  or 
through  an  intermediary  organization. 

To  me,  the  closest  example  of  this  Is  the 
history  of  First  Mortgage  Investors.  In  Sep- 
tember 1961,  FMI  sold  1,100,000  shares  to  the 
public,  providing  the  trust  with  $15  mUllon 
of  equity  capital,  and  becam«  the  coimtry's 
first  real  estate  Investment  trust  established 
to  Invest  solely  In  first  mortgages.  Six  years 
later,  FMI's  totei  assets  had  Increased  over 
426%  to  almost;  $64  million. 

The  creation,  and  subsequent  growth  of 
this  unique  mortgage  Investment  Institution 
could  not  hav<|  been  achieved  without  the 
support  of  nunierous  members  of  the  finan- 
cial oommuiUty,  Including  Uivestment  under- 
writers, commercial  banks,  the  institutional 
investors  holdltig  FBCs  commercial  paper 
and  long-term  funded  debt — and,  of  course, 
the  Investing  public. 

Because  of  fhe  importance  of  the  real 
estate  investment  field  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  country,  self-interest  alone 
should  provide  sufficient  motivation  for  all 
segments  of  the  Investment  community  to 
provide  their  fair  share  of  the  capital  needed 
In  the  years  ahiead  to  maintain  stability  of 
real  estate  Inv^tment.  However  extremely 
practical  motlv#  for  investor  Interest  in  real 
estate  is  the  profit  aspect. 

The  Aug.  21,  1967  issue  of  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  carried  a  lecul  article  entitled, 
"Real  Estate:  Growing  Sideline  for  Big 
Corporations." 

Tills  article  t«lls  of  the  trend  by  more  and 
more  of  the  cduntry's  industrial  giants  to 
participate  In  land  development  and  equity 
Investment  in  real  estate.  It  points  out  that 
insurance  c<»nAanles,  which  at  one  time 
limited  their  real  estate  Investment  to  mort- 
gagee, are  now  taking  a  more  direct  role  by 
obtaining  a  share  of  equity  participations. 
Substantial  profits — through  a  steady  rise 
in  land  values,  together  with  favorable  tax 
treatment  accorded  reel  estate  invest- 
ments— fiuiUsh  sufficient  motivation  for 
these  companies  to  include  real  estate  as  part 
of  ttMlr  investment  operations. 

The  Mortga^  Bankers  Association  of 
American  peria|aically  publishes  statistics 
comparing  the  yields  of  mortgage  invest- 
ments with  ccxnparable  quality  Government 
or  corporate  bonds  and  with  equity  securi- 
ties. 
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ment  trusts  oomperes  most  favorably  with 
the  equity  shares  of  other  comparably  sized, 
publicly  owned  and  operated  companies. 

Much  can  be  done  to  assure  an  adequate 
flow  of  capital  fof  real  estate  investment  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Cooperation  in  the  proper  conduct  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  op*-atlons  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  Impemtive.  Sensible  Federal  leg- 
islation— which  motivates  and  rewards,  rath- 
er than  Impedes  investment  In  real  estate— 
U  vital.  Improvei»ients  in  the  laws  of  many 
states  which  presently  hamstring  real  estate 
investment  must  |be  made. 

But  to  my  ml^,  the  prime  requisite  to 
meeting  the  financial  challenge  that  lies 
ahead  Is  the  ne«^  for  active  participation 
through  knowledge,  understanding  and  in- 
vestment in  real  estate,  by  all  segments  of 
the  Investment  abd  financial  conununlty. 

Investors  who  play  a  part  in  bringing  the 
step-child  of  real  estate  investment  from  the 
back  room  to  the  front  parlor  wUl  be  helping 
to  maintain  the  njatlon's  welfare,  while  reap- 
ed that  has  limitless  pee- 


ing profits  in  a 
slbUitlee. 

Truly  It  can  be 
for  real  estate 
country." 


raphrased:  "What's  good 
^vestment  is  good  for  the 


On  a  consistent  basis,  the  yield  spread 
favors  investmeat  In  mortgages  over  bonds, 
and  the  yield  on  the  shares  at  well -managed 
equity  and  mort  {age-type  real  estate  Invest- 


Providing  the  mUds  To  Meet  Aggreitioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  CANNON 

Pr    NXVADA 
IN  THE  SENATE  jOF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  CANNOnI  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  an  article 
by  Gen.  James  Itergiison,  the  commander 
of  Air  Force  Systems  CcMnmand  at  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base,  which  appeared  In 
the  November  ispue  of  the  Air  Force  and 
Space  Digest. 

In  his  article  tihe  general  outlined  vari- 
ous efforts  being  made  by  the  Air  Force 
to  meet  the  operational  and  technical 
problems -of  to^ay  which  confront  our 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  described 
also  the  research  and  work  being  done  to 
insure  the  continued  superiority  of  our 
forces  in  the  years  ahead.  Because  of  the 
timeliness  of  hi$  article  and  my  confi- 
dence that  it  wilj  be  of  value  to  all  Mem- 
bers, I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert 
it  in  the  Record.! 

There  being  rio  objections,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PsovmiNO  TIHX  Means  To  Mext 
Aggressio^ — At  Ant  Level 

(By  Gen.  Jaiies  Ferguson,  USAF) 

Before  coming  to  Washington  a  dozen 
years  ago,  I  spent  many  years  with  the  Tac- 
tical Air  Commanfl.  The  favorite  expression 
among  the  TAC  people,  as  I  recall,  was  "stay 
loose."  I  have  foui|d  that  thU  Is  excellent  ad- 
vice for  living  in  the  Washington  environ- 
ment, and  for  theato  times. 

In  the  year  I'va  been  with  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command,  I'^e  tried  to  "stay  loose" 
and  to  keep  the  ootnmand  responsive  to  ever- 
changing  requirements. 

Over  the  years  tbe  Systems  Command  has 
acquired  a  reputation  for  sciejitlflc,  technlcsl. 
and  managerial  competence  and  has  devel- 
oped many  mutyally  productive  relation- 
ships with  Industrjr.  The  challenge  now  Is  to 
bring  that  competence  closer  to  the  needs  of 
today  without  dlnilnlshlng  our  emphasis  on 
the  future. 

In  tills  respect,  I  we  In  the  Systems  Com- 
mand occupy  a  wi  ndow  which  looks  out  on 
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two  worlds — the  world  of  today  and  the  world 
of  tomorrow. 

We  may  or  may  not  like  what  we  see.  If 
we  are  disappointed  or  dissatisfied,  then  we 
must  try  to  correct  present  deficiencies  and 
overcome  existing  operational  problems.  This 
Is  the  short-term  challenge.  We  must  also 
search  the  horizons  for  new  technology  for 
ways  to  assure  the  future  superiority  of  our 
forces  under  any  and  all  kinds  of  combat  cir- 
cumstances. This  Is  the  long-range  ctiallenge 
and  It,  too.  Is  a  Job  for  today — for  every  day. 

These  tasks  for  the  present  and  for  the 
future  comprise  our  reiponaihilities  for  re- 
sponsiveness In  the  Systems  Command. 

This  concept  of  responsiveness  has  three 
facets:  First,  a  professional  management  re- 
sponsiveness, with  the  ability  to  adjust  to  a 
changing  defense  environment,  to  new  ways 
of  doing  business,  and  to  fluctuaUng  re- 
sources. Second,  It  Involves  operational  re- 
sponsiveness— the  application  of  talents  and 
technologies  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Onlted  States  operational  capabilities,  in  the 
face  of  new  experiences  In  the  field.  And, 
tmrd.  It  entails  a  development  planning  re- 
sponsiveness— the  realization  that  only  good 
proposals,  credible  In  content  and  realistic 
In  objectives,  can  compete  favorably  for  the 
approval  and  funding  necessary  If  future 
weapon  systems  are  to  be  developed  and  ac- 
quired for  Inventory. 

While  we  may  continue  to  change  our  ways 
of  doing  things,  in  response  to  a  constantly 
changing  environment,  I  foresee  no  substan- 
tial alteration  In  the  Systems  Command 
mission.  That  mission,  simply  stated.  Is  to 
provide  the  operational  forces  with  the  means 
to  deal  effectively  with  military  conflict  at 
any  level  and  thus  persuade  would-be  ag- 
gressors that  they  cannot  succeed. 

Our  biggest  challenge  In  the  last  couple 
of  years  has  been  to  maintain  the  command's 
long-range  research  and  development  work 
while  blending  in  a  fast  and  effective  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  Southeast  Asia.  Ibe 
problem  has  been  aggravated,  of  course,  by 
an  Increasingly  imfavorable  manpower  sit- 
uation and  fierce  competition  for  funds. 

The  necessity  to  satisfy  bro<uler  require- 
ments and  shorter  deadlines  with  limited  re- 
sources has  brought  about  a  number  of  man- 
sgement  and  procedural  Innovations,  which 
give  the  command  a  greater 'flexibility  to  ac- 
knowledge and  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
field  commands.  ^ 

The  need  for  periodic  organizational  ad- 
justments is  widely  recognized  within  the 
civilian  commimity  today,  as  well  as  within 
ttM  services.  Recently,  a  West  Coast  news- 
paper. In  taking  note  of  a  proposed  Systems 
Command  realignment,  defended  the  action 
•s  symptomatic  of  the  Air  Force's  "organiza- 
tional viUllty"  and  necessary  to  the  national 
Interest. 

As  the  newspaper  observed  editorially:  "If 
the  Air  Force  was  not  restructlng  Its  missile 
and  space  divisions  at  this  time,  we  would 
wonder  if  it  wasn't  suffering  from  hardening 
of  the  arteries." 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  thinking  that 
has  motivated  the  organizational  changes 
we've  made  during  the  past  year,  changes 
Which  we  beUeve  will  permit  the  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  performance  of  our  mis- 
sion. Let  me  list  a  few  of  the  more  significant 
realignments: 

A  Director  of  Laboratories  has  been  estab- 
^»^*jt-^t  t^e  headquarters  staff  level,  by 
ooiuOnvl^^e  ASsearch  and  Technology  Di- 
vision with  the  former  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff/ 
Technology.  This  provides  the  triple  benefits 
of  a  more  direct  linking  of  the  laboratories 
with  commandwise  reqtilrements,  a  better 
c^»abllity  to  perform  quick-fix,  combat-type 
"search  and  development,  and  a  centrallza- 
non  of  responslbiUty  for  all  technology  pro-  • 
^ama  throughout  the  conunand,  irrespective 
«  whether  thfey  happen  to  be  managed  by  a 
r~;  *  center,  or  a  product  division.  ThU  cen- 
wUlsation  permits  better  determination  of 
Pnorltles  and  allocation  of  resources.  With  it 


we   can   assign   responsibilities   toward   the 
present  as  well  as  the  future. 

We  have  established  a  Deputy  Cliief  of 
Staff /Operations  as  a  focal  authority  for  all 
the  operations  fimctlons  of  the  command.  In 
addition  to  range  management,  there  are 
many  facility,  test  support,  and  other  support 
actions  that  were  previously  handled  on  a 
specialized  separate  staff  basis.  These  are 
now  consolidated  In  the  DCS/Operatlons. 

A  ntimber  of  the  functions  of  the  National 
Range  Division  have  been  realigned  and  the 
organization  streamUned. 

Along  with  these  changes,  the  Space  Sys- 
tems Division  and  the  Ballistic  Systems  Divi- 
sion have  been  combined  into  what  we  now 
call  the  Space  and  Missile  Systems  Organiza- 
tion (SAMSO).  Here  we  have  organized  two 
command  elements  around  homogeneous 
product  lines — homogeneous  In  the  sense 
that  a  group  of  products  have  a  common 
technological  base.  The  SAMSO,  therefore, 
centers  on  the  scientific  and  technical  ex- 
pertise coDomon  to  the  missile  and  space  arts 
required  to  perform  our  mission. 

Space  challenges  and  space  opportunities 
continue  to  receive  a  good  share  of  our  pro- 
fessional attentions.  The  Manned  Orbiting 
Laboratory  progresses  satlsfactorUy  as  DOD's 
first  manned  space  program.  Certain  un- 
manned systems  which  might  contribute  to 
the  early-warning  requirement  are  under  the 
most  critical  scrutiny  at  this  time  with  rea- 
sonable hope  for  favorable  action  not  far 
away.  Over-all,  we  are  in  a  critical  period  for 
the  United  States  space  program — a  time 
when  the  goal  of  one  decade  is  to  be  reached 
and  the  objectives  for  a  new  decade  to  be 
resolved. 

Our  close  partnership  associations  with 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  particularly 
with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  will  continue  in  mutual 
support  of  national  space  objectives.  For  ex- 
ample, at  present  there  are  some  200  Air 
Force  officers  on  duty  with  NASA,  ranging 
in  rank  from  lieutenant  to  major  general.  I 
am  proud  of  their  contributions  to  the  coun- 
try's space  progress.  I  am  equally  proud  of 
the  Air  Force's  role  in  developing  so  much 
of  the  tectmology  on  which  NASA's  programs 
are  based.  Further,  with  the  background  of 
support  to  the  Mercury  and  Gemini  pro- 
grams, we  are  now  planning  with  NASA 
the  range  facilities,  communications,  and 
logistics  support  required  for  the  Apollo 
program. 

Close  attention  must  be  paid  to  range  and 
test  faculty  Improvements.  Range  facilities 
are  long-lead-time  Items  which  require  con- 
tinued advanced  planning.  Like  the  large 
aerospace  ground  test  facilities  at  the  Arnold 
Engineering  Development  Center,  at  Edwards 
AFB,  Calif.,  and  elsewhere,  the  range  repre- 
sent national  assets  of  great  value  which 
must  serve  diverse  needs  today  and  the  sttll 
unknown  or  uncertain  needs  of  tomorrow. 

Our  research  and  development  charter  and 
our  assigned  mission  literally  cast  the  Sys- 
tems Command  in  the  role  of  architect  for 
the  future  Air  Force.  But  a  closer  look  makes 
it  very  clear  that  shaping  tomorrow's  Air 
Force  is  not  a  solo  responsibility  or  a  task 
one  command  can  presume  to  accomplish 
alone.  To  the  contrary,  the  operational  com- 
mands In  the  Air  Force  share  substantially 
in  the  Systems  Command  mission  of  respon- 
siveness, and  I  have  taken  a  number  of  steps 
to  assure  that  my  staff  and  their  staffs 
work  even  closer  together  in  the  future. 

In  this  regard,  our  laboratories  are  rich 
sources  of  support  to  the  commands,  both 
In  building  for  the  future  and  In  helping 
to  solve  their  pressing  current  problems.  In 
fact,  I  think  we  are  nnniring  considerable 
progress  In  bridging  between  far-out  re- 
search and  near-term  operational  needs. 
For  example,  the  research  and  exploratory 
development  work  carried  out  during  the 
past  ten  years  at  our  Rome  Air  Development 
Center  has  made  much  of  today's  microelec- 
tronics technology  possible.  Now  our  eSorta 


at  Rome  are  directed  largely  toward  the  ap- 
plication of  microelectronics  to  lightweight, 
easily  transportable  combat  communications, 
surveillance,  and  control  equljMnent. 

As  another  example,  there's  the  tricky 
problem  of  engine  compressor  stalls  on  tlie 
F-iil.  We  put  together  a  team  of  eighteen 
specialists  from  two  of  our  labs  (Propxilslon 
and  Flight  Dynamics)  and  the  Systems  En- 
gineering Group.  They  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  with  the  contractors  experi- 
menting with  different  oonfigxiratlons  and 
making  real  progress  in  resolution  of  the 
difficulty.  A  short-term  problem,  yes;  but  the 
base  of  experience  on  which  to  design  even 
more  advanced  engine  Inlets  for  Advanced 
Manned  Strategic  Aircraft  (AMSA)  and  the 
FX. 

The  over-all  limited  war  challenge  Is  very 
apparent  In  Vletnsim.  It's  as  tough  a  war  as 
any  we've  ever  fought.  It's  a  war  of  gross 
extremes,  ranging  from  the  almost  primitive 
guerrilla  tactics  of  the  enemy  in  the  South  to 
the  highly  sophisticated  air  defenses  in  the 
North. 

The  longer-term  problem  is  that  Conunu- 
nist  regimes  may  repeat  such  limited  wars 
In  other  geographical  areas  as  time  goes  on. 
This  possibility  challenges  us  to  a  new  order 
of  thinking  and  a  new  care  in  our  research 
and  development  responsiveness.  Most  spe- 
cifically. It  means  that  In  advocating  or  ac- 
quiring airborne,  electronic,  or  space  systems 
for  other  missions,  we  must  also  give  careful 
consideration  to  their  utility  for  limited  war. 

In  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been 
much  debate  about  tactical  doctrine — Its 
vaUdlty  and  its  application  to  so-called  lim- 
ited wars.  Korean  and  Southeast  Asia  ex- 
perience reconfirms  our  conviction  that  the 
ability  to  establlsh-air  superiority  is  vital  to 
the  success  of  confilct  at  any  level.  A  recent 
unpleasantness  In  the  Middle  East  attests 
to  this.  Accordingly,  we're  pursuing  studies 
on  fighter  aircraft  that  are  tailored  to  the 
air  superiority  role,  with  the  added  capa- 
bility for  ground  attack.  The  outgrowth  of 
these  studies  will  be  the  tactical  fighter  cur- 
rently designated  the  FX. 

Moving  toward  the  goal'  of  flUmg  out  our 
set  of  tools  to  do  any  job  well,  we  are  de- 
fining a  specialized  air  support  aircraft,  the 
AX.  Recalling  our  experiences  In  previous 
confilcts  and  marking  well  our  current  needs, 
we  are  placing  "target  kiU"  and  'survivabil- 
ity" at  the  top  of  the  performance  require- 
ments. 

We're  also  continuing  work  in  support  of 
the  AMSA,  which  we  envision  as  having  per- 
formance and  payload  versatilities  suitable 
for  tactical  as  well  as  strategic  mlslsons. 

While  we  have  not  yet  received  approval 
and  funding  of  a  full-scale  development  and 
acquisition  program,  we  are  pxirsuing  a  num- 
ber of  the  necessary  supporting  develop- 
ments in  avionics,  propulsion,  and  systems 
studies  with  considerable  vigor. 

Meantime,  we  are  making  good  progress  in 
current  procurement  programs.  The  new 
C-6A  transport,  now  rapidly  taking  shape, 
will  greatly  Increase  our  airlift  capabilities 
while  substantially  reducing  cargo  costs  per 
ton -mile. 

The  F-lllA  promises  to  be  a  good  fighter, 
despite  the  growing  plains  which  often  afflict 
any  really  advanced  design.  Incidentally,  I've 
flown  the  F-111  and,  in  my  opinion,  it's  a 
first-class  airplane.  It  handles  very  well — 
both  at  altitude  and  at  dash  speeds  close  to 
the  deck.  Whatever  the  development  prol>- 
lems  (and  these  are  being  overcome)  It's 
going  to  be  hard  to  fault  this  bird  from  a  per- 
formance point  of  view. 

In  the  vertical /short  takeoff  and  landing 
(V/8TOL)  area  of  aircraft  development,  we 
have  made  reasonably  good  progress  in  the 
development  of  necessary  suheystems,  such 
as  the  lift  engines.  Over  the  pest  fifteen  years, 
this  country  has  built  some  twenty  V/STOL 
prototypes.  StUl,  some  problems  of  stability,  • 
control,  and  propulsion  persist.  Further,  we 
have  as  yet  been  tinable  to  articulate  a  re- 
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quirement  aa  penuaslve  aa  we'd  like  for  a 
V/STOL  fighter.  Neverthele«,  the  operatlonaJ 
poaelblUties  are  sufficiently  attractive  to  as- 
sure the  eventual  adoption  of  V/STOL  air- 
craft for  the  Air  Force  Inventory.  We  plan  to 
press  for  solutions  to  the  current  problems 
and  generally  stay  ahead  of  the  expressed 
needs  ot  the  operational  commands  by  de- 
monstrating V/STOL  systems  that  wUl  be 
practical  for  their  purposes. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  recent  past  when 
many  people  were  writing  off  the  airplane 
as  being  archaic  to  modem  defense  needs. 
The  pendulum  has  swung  bock,  and  I  am 
confident  that  o\ir  emphasis  on  aircraft  capa- 
bilities Is  not  misplaced.  Certainly,  alrpower 
is  Invaluable  to  our  purpose  and  our  posture 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  field  of  electronics,  new  building 
blocks  now  coming  Into  being  provide  us 
with  no  less  than  a  revolution  In  command, 
control,  and  communications.  Microelectron- 
ics, Improved  displays,  and  advanced  com- 
puters suggest  system  Improvements — m- 
creased  capadtlee,  lighter  weights,  and  more 
nkoblllty. 

Nlgbt  and  bad  weatber  may  soon  be  erased 
tm  obstacles  to  military  operations  by  the 
use  of  new  combinations  of  sensors.  The 
program  th«  Air  FViroe  calls  SHKIHiTGHT 
&iina  at  maxlmuni  improvement  in  night 
operational  capabilities  In  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  The  command  is  now  working  on 
ImprovementB  In  navigation,  nl^t-vlslon  de- 
vlcefl,    llliuninatoirs,    target    markers,    and 

we&ponB  delivery. 

^e  are  even  putting  space  to  use  in  limited 
war  by  exploiting  space  ocHiununications. 
Dlroct  lODg-bauI  communication  halfway 
around  the  world  Is  now  possible  by  means  ot 
satelUtee.  Army-developed  ground  terminals 
located  in  HawaU,  the  Philippines,  and  in 
Vietnam,  are  linked  to  VB.  communication 
centers  by  means  of  the  seventeen  satellites 
now  In  orbit  in  the  Initial  Defense  Oom- 
munlcatknu  Satellite  System.  This  system 
was  declared  operational  for  the  Pacific  area 
last  July,  and  communications  traffic  over 
the  Haweil-Salgon  segment  alone  has  been 
exceeding  1 ,000  calls  a  week. 

Just  recently  we  achieved  the  first  alr-to- 
alr  teletype  contact  via  the  Lincoln  Experi- 
mental Satelllte-6  (LES-5)  between  a  B-52 
and  a  C-135.  In  the  future,  troops  equipped 
with  specialized  UHP  communications  equip- 
ment will  be  able  to  maintain  contact  with 
each  other,  with  their  comnwnd  posts,  and 
with  aircraft  by  means  of  satellite  relay,  even 
when  they  are  tn  Jungles,  which  tend  to 
degrade  conventional  communications. 

Addressing  the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Systems  Command  Is  taking  a  number 
ot  near-term-payoff  measures  to  support  US 
operational  forces.  These  Include  both  pro- 
ced\iral  innovatl^a  and  product  develop- 
ments and  deliveries. 

The  "10,000-mile  RAD  front  line"  we've 
established  extends  to  the  AFSC  liaison  office 
In  Saigon.  The  Systems  Command  people, 
working-  out  of  Seventh  Air  Force  Head- 
quarters there,  talk  to  forward  air  control- 
lers, combat  air  crewmen,  and  other  field 
personnel  to  get  firsthand  reports  on  bat- 
tlefield problems. 

Our  representatives  spend  six  months  in 
the  area,  and  most  of  them  visit  virtually 
every  installation  we  have  In  South  Vietnam 
and  Thailand  during  that  time.  "Our  men 
in  Saigon"  are  becoming  very  Important  to 
us,  and  equally  Important — ^we  trust — to  the 
combat  units. 

Back  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  the  com- 
mand has  a  four-year-old  Limited  War  Of- 
fice in  the  Aeronautical  Systems  Division, 
and  office  which  has  been  doing  a  fine  Job 
of  translating  Southeast  Asia  needs  into 
solutions. 

We  have  taken  a  liumber  of  other  orga- 
nizational actions  to  strengthen  the  com- 
mand's responsiveness  to  Southeast  Asia 
needs.  For  example,  Z  recently  establlabed 
a  Dinctont*  ot  Technical  AppUcattons  In 


the  Air  Proving  Ground  Center  at  Eglln 
AFB.  This  offic^  will  bring  combat  veterans 
into  contact  wtth  engineers  who  speak  their 
language.  In  fact,  the  combat  veteran  and 
the  engineer  we  often  one  and  the  same 
person,  since  many  of  the  R&D  officers  being 
assigned  to  Eglln  are  pilots  and  navigators 
coming  directly!  from  combat  tovirs  in  South- 
east Aslar 

The  atmospt^re  of  the  Technical  Applica- 
tions Directorate  is  Informal,  unsophisti- 
cated, and  characterized  by  a  low  order  of 
paper  work,  "ttie  emphasis  is  on  existing 
hardware  and  (ivailable  technology. 

The  idea  U  to  identify  operational  prob- 
lems which  l^nd  themselves  to  quick-fix 
solutions,  to  ccjnflrm  the  solution  by  proto- 
type demonstration  and  provide  preliminary 
procurement  data.  All  resources  of  the  com- 
mand have  bten  made  available  to  assist 
the  Southeast  Asia  support  mission. 

On  the  first  9t  September,  I  established  an 
Assistant  for  Southeast  Asia — ^reporting  di- 
rectly to  me  and  located  In  my  headquarters, 
-as  a  means  of  ^nsolidatlng  all  these  efforts. 
Ideally,  this  wlfc  serve  to  centralize  and  local- 
ize the  dlvers4  capabilities  of  the  Systems 
Command  to  Help  solve  or  resolve  the  prob- 
lems encountened  by  our  combat  forces. 

WTiile  the  current  focus  of  attention  Is  on 
Southeast  Asia  we  are  being  carefvU  to  assure 
the  continued  viability  of  our  strategic  mis- 
sile forces,  whlth  has  served — and  must  con- 
tinue to  8erv&-[as  a  restraint,  an  ever-present 
warning,  and  ai  prime  deterrent. 

Thus.  Mlnuteman  continues  to  grow  In 
effectiveness  In,  its  nearer  configurations  while 
studies  on  an  ^vanced  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  sjstem  are  being  refined.  Long- 
lead-time  lte«i«  are  being  developed  to 
shorten  system!  production  time  once  the  de- 
cision Is  made! to  go  for  Inventory. 

The  third  kind  of  responsiveness  pertains 
to  our  development  planning  capabUitles. 
Development  planning  provides  our  reach 
into  the  future.  This  inherently  risky  busi- 
ness takes  botii  Imagination  and  guts. 

The  Air  Forfe,  through  the  Systems  Com- 
mand and  th^  aerospace  Industry,  through 
many  of  the  Companies  represented  in  this 
audience,  has  ^ng  been  reaching  with  cour- 
age and  creativity  out  into  the  unknown,  to 
grasp  new  idtfas  and  undertake  new  chal- 
lenges. The  United  States  would  never  have 
achieved  such  iremarkable  aerospace  progress 
In  the  past  half  century  if  this  were  not  true. 
But  this  Is  po  time  to  take  comfort  from 
our  past  acot>mpll8hments.  Technology  Is 
"bursting  outfall  over,"  and  we  see  applica- 
tions to  mllitafy  needs  showing  up  "all  over," 
as,  for  Instance,  near  Moscow  recently,  when 
seven  new  or  radically  modified  aircraft  were 
shown  to  the  wcnrld. 

Whatever  dur  outlook  on  our  environ- 
ment— present  and  future — we  must  strive  to 
be  realistic  ani  objective  In  our  planning  and 
in  our  proposals. 

Through  oilr  development  planning  the 
Air  Force  mu^  show  that  every  item  it  pro- 
poses to  develop  is  necessary,  feasible,  and 
meets  the  teslt  of  cost/effectiveness.  We  will 
not  win  apprcjval  and  funding  If  our  stvidies 
are  shallow,  our  analyses  faulty,  or  oiu"  ap- 
praisals unimpressive.  The  Air  Force  will 
never  be  furnished  the  resources  needed  for 
new  program  "starts"  if  our  plans  lack  valid- 
ity or  our  proposals  faU  the  test  of  Justifica- 
tion. Good  development  planning  will  avoid 
such  shortcoi^ngs. 

Our  full  posture  of  responsiveness  can 
never  be  complete,  of  course,  without  the  ac- 
tive partnerslUp  and  the  strong  support  of 
Industry.  Over  the  years  the  Air  Force  and 
Industry  keep  evolving  better  ways  of  mov- 
ing out  togetller — of  improving  the  team  as- 
sociations which  are  so  essential  to  the  na- 
ture of  our  business. 

Today's  trekd  toward  more  definitive  pro- 
posals Is  being  matched  by  our  efforts  to  write 
more  definitive  contracts,  and  both  of  these 
functiMts  req^nre  good  govemment-lndustiy 
teamwork. 


With  the  toolsi  of  continually  advancing 
technologies,  the  Air  Force  is  adapting  to  a 
oonstanUy  changing  world.  The  goal  is  an 
Air  Force  which  will  move  forward — not  in 
fits  and  starts,  but  In  orderly  progressive 
fashion — always  equal  to  any  situation,  at. 
ways  techtK>logically  responsive  to  any  opera- 
tional need  or  policy  requirement. 

We  \ook.  to  oui  partners  in  the  operating 
commands  and  la  Industry  to  share  our  re- 
spMsnsibilities  with  us.  There  is  no  shortage 
of  opportunity,  z|o  rationing  of  ideas  or  In- 
centives. ' 

George  BemanJ  Shaw  once  wrote:  "Some 
men  see  things  as  they  are  and  ask  'why?' 
I  see  things  that  never  have  been  and  ask 
'why  not?'  "  1 

This  might  wen  serve  as  the  OMtto  of  the 
Systems  Command,  and  our  Industry  team- 
mates. In  our  oiltlook  on  the  needs  of  ^e 
world,  present  and  future,  and  our  commit- 
ment to  provide  the  answers  to  those  needs. 


Address  of  Hon,  W.  R.  Poage  Before  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Waco,  Tex. 


EIXTENSI  5N  OF  RESkfARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOTJSS  OF  REPRE8ENTATTVES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  TEAOm  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  thoughtful  a4ciress  on  one  of  the  most 
serious  probleniB  facing  our  Nation,  crime 
and  law  enforcement,  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  Waco,  Tex.,  Rotary  Club  by  my 
esteemed  frlen4  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable W.  R.  "Bob"  Poage. 

As  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  Texas 
State  Legislature  before  coming  to  this 
House  in  1937,  Congressman  Poage  points 
to  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  of 
our  people  to  flout  a  law  if  it  does  not 
happen  to  be  ta  their  liking. 

In  his  addreis  entitled  "The  Letter  of 
the  Law,"  he  <^lls  for  a  greater  respect 
of  all  statutes  l?hich  are  enacted  by  leg- 
islatures and  lipheld  by  the  courts.  Un- 
der unanimovB  consent  I  insert  his 
speech  In  the  Record  and  commend  its 
reading  to  all  ^n  this  body:  > 

Thx  L^tttzx  or  thk  Law 

(Speech  of  Congressman  W.  R.  Poacx,  before 

the  Waco  Rotary  Club) 

Mr.  Chairman]  It  is  most  pleasing  to  me  to 
be  able  to  say  Vand  my  neighbors  and  my 
friends."  I  am  truly  happy  to  be  in  my  home- 
town after  eleven  and  a  half  months  of  s 
rather  frustrating  session  of  Congress.  It  i» 
always  a  pleasu^  to  meet  with  this  group  of 
city  bvUlders — t>e  Waco  Rotary  Club.  I  have 
some  friends 


"king  of  beastsj 
that  the  memt 
patriarchs.  I  da 
because  my  fatb 


tto  liken  themselves  to  the 

who  have  spread  a  rumor 

of  this  organization  are  all 

I't  understand  that  charge 

Br  was  one  of  the  early  mem- 
bers of  Rotary  I  in  Waco  and  I  am  at  this 
time  three  yeai^  older  than  he  was  at  hi* 
death.  Then  I  have  a  much  younger  brother 
who  has  been  4ne  of  your  senior  members 
for  many  years.  1  Just  don't  like  the  Implla- 
tlon  about  my  age. 

Last  summer,]  while  we  thought  we  would 
have  lots  of  tlm4  at  home,  I  arranged  a  sched- 
ule of  talks  at  I  home.  I  had  hoped  in  tW* 
manner  to  cove*  a  number  of  the  more  im- 
portant Bubjecfs  confronting  our  country. 
It  now  appears  fthat  we  wUl  have  an  qppor- 
tunlty  to  dlscvi^  only  two  or  three  «  the 
ten  «  a  dozen  subjects'  I  felt  were  worthy  « 
your  attention.  About  a  month  ago  I  wm 
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able  at  KlUeen  to  discuss  our  Vietnam  In- 
volvement. I  had  announced  that  I  would 
discuss  our  agrtctiltxuid  poUcy  In  Temple 
last  week.  As  you  know,  the  session  of  Con- 
gress prevented  that.  I  had  thought  I  would 
discuss  the  Involvement  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  In  city  buUdlng  on  this  occasion, 
but  since  It  appears  that  I  may  have  no  other 
opportunity  to  do  so,  I  feel  that  it's  neces- 
sery  to  talk  to  you  about  a  subject  which  I 
think  involves  our  entire  future  as  a  people. 
u  a  city,  and  as  a  nation.  I  want  to  speak 
about  respect  for  law  and  order — specifically, 
about  "The  Letter  of  the  Law." 

A  number  of  years  ago  there  was  a  very 
islf-rellant  District  Judge — not  a  thousand 
miles  from  Waco — who  was  lu^ed  by  counsel 
to  release  his  client.  The  Judge  asked,  "On 
what  basis  do  you  make  this  request?"  The 
lawyer  answered,  "Just  the  plain  letter  of 
the  law.  Judge,  the  plain  letter  of  the  law." 
The  Judge  replied,  "The  Court  overrules  the 
plain  letter  of  the  law."  On  appeal  the  Ap- 
pellate Court  said,  "The  learned  court  erred 
m  overruling  the  "plain  letter  of  the  law.'  The 
plain  letter  of  the  law  was  written  for  the 
learned  court  to  follow  and  not  to  ovemile." 
I  can  only  express  the  wish  that  at  least  five 
o(  the  nine  best  known,  but  I  sometimes 
think,  least  learned  judges  in  Washington 
might  express  such  a  sound  appraisal  of  the 
law  today. 

Possibly,  I  am  encouraged  to  speak  more 
frankly  about  lawlessness  in  Waco  because 
we  outgrew  the  name  "Six  Shooter  Justice" 
about  100  years  ago.  I  am  proud  that  Waco 
has  a  fine  record  of  law  enforcement  and  of 
cooperation  ^^th  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. I  am  glad  that  our  citizens  saw  fit  Just 

lift  week  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  law  en- 
forcement officer,  Colonel  Homer  Garrison, 
bat  neither  Waco  nor  any  other  part  of  our 
country  can  be  exactly  proud  of  our  own 
record — about  all  we  can  do  is  to  point  to 
(omeone  else  and  say  that  we  have  done 
better  than  Washington,  Los  Angeles  or  some 
Other  city— and  so  we  have,  but  none  of  us 
hM  done  enough. 

Hot  Is  this  breakdown  of  law  and  order 
»  phenomenon  confined  to  any  one  segment 
cf  our  society.  It  is  not  confined  to  Detroit 
or  to  Mississippi.  It  is  not  confined  to  colored 
« to  white  citizens.  It  is  not  a  problem  Just 
Of  the  Ignorant  or  of  the  tXmn  dweller,  or 
Jnrt  of  the  hippies  or  the  Intellectuals  or  of 
college  graduates — although  I  think  I  must 
■y  that  there  is  less  excuse  for  what  has 
been  happening  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
wmty  of  California  than  there  is  for  the 
tnsxcusable  violence  in  the  slums  of  Los 
Aageles. 

But,  whenever  we  find  citizens  assuming 
for  themselves  the  right  to  decide  what  laws 
they  will  obey  and  vlolaUng  those  which 
they  decide  are  bad  we  have  anarchy,  and 
^rehy  is  altoays — "always"  I  said— fol- 
lowed by  dictatorship.  Anarchy  can  only  exist 
kmg  enough  for  the  strong  to  assiune  con- 
trol. It  will  always  happen — the  weak — the 
aeedy— the  oppressed— will  quickly  lose 
IB  Influence  and  all  hope.  The  irony  of  this 

tnlag  Is  that  those  who  have  the  most  lose 

*o»e  who  most  need  the  protection  of  the 
»»— are  in  the  forefront  of  the  destruction 
«  »U  law— for  let  it  be  very  clear  there 
a  no  such  thing  as  law  enforcement  where 
OBJy  those  laws  which  the  Individual  looks 
Jjon  as  "good"  are  obeyed.  Law  enforce- 
■«t  U  indivisible— you  either  try  to  enforce 
"Maws  or  soon  you  will  be  enforcing  no 

■wyone,  except  the  uneducated  and  the 
gwetiucated— and  apparently  the  US 
^peme/Jourt— knows  these  fundamentals 
ttAk°i?r  '^'^^''o'-  Al'  ordinary  people  who 
rfk/m  terms  of  human   experience  and 

roman  limitations  recognize  that  in  any 
»^Wted  part  of  the  world,  where  people 
"Be  in  contact  with  many  other  pe^ie 
•*  day.  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  f?^- 
J«only  under  law"— and  through  the  Im- 
^™si  enforcement  of  all  law. 


The  American  foxindlng  fathers  knew  quite 
well  that  even  a  government  selected  by  a 
majority  of  the  people  could  destroy  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  Just  as  truly  as  the 
government  of  King  George  m.  They,  there- 
fore, sought  to  limit  the  fields  of  govern- 
mental activity,  but  surely  they  intended 
to  offer  no  comfort  to  those  who  took  the 
law  In  their  own  hands— and  that,  my 
friends,  U  the  burden  of  my  Indictment  of 
our  modern  scoffiaws.  No  man  has  the  right 
to  ignore  even  what  he  considers  to  be  a 
wicked  or  unjust  law.  HU  recourse  U  to 
seek  to  change  the  law. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  a  great  many 
people  who  are  deterred  from  crime  only 
by  the  certainty,  and  possibly  to  some  de- 
gree by  the  severity,  of  prompt  pimlshment. 
I  would  not  strike  down  any  of  the  devices  of 
the  law  which  have  been  built  up  over  the 
years  to  assure  that  no  Innocent  man  be 
punished,  but  I  do  object  to  those  decisions 
and  requirements  of  our  present  Supreme 
Court  which  add  nothing  to  the  protection 
of  the  Innocent  but  simply  make  It  difficult 
or  impossible  to  arrest  and  to  oonvlct  the 
guilty.  I  submit  that  until  aU  our  efforts 
are  directed  at  a  determination  of  the  facto 
that  we  can  have  neither  JusUce  for  the  ac- 
cused nor  security  for  the  masses  of  our 
people.  I  am  afraid  that  in  our  proper  zeal 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  acciised,  we  may 
have  oveijooked  the  basis  and  the  purpose 
of  all  criminal  law— and  that  is  to  protect 
the  public  from  lawless  acte. 

May  I  digress  Just  long  enough  to  men- 
tion three  specific  aspects  of  the  present 
crime  wave. 

The  first  peculiar  aspect  Is  the  reluctance 
and  even  refusal  of  so  many  of  our  citizen- 
ship to  help  cooperate  with  law  enforcement 
offlclaU.  Certainly,  if  an  ofllcer  on  the  streets 
of  Waco  were  to  caU  for  help,  I  am  confident 
that  he  would  get  it  from  at  least  most  of 
those  within  sound  of  hU  voice,  but  if  an 
officer  were  to  caU  for  help  m  Washington 
D.C.,  or  Cleveland,  Ohio,  he  better  hope  that 
some  feUow  officer  Is  within  hearing  dlstence 
There  are  too  many  Instances  of  crowds  of 
cowardly  civilians  allowing  crimes  to  be  com- 
mitted in  their  presence  without  any  effort 
whatever  to  stop  the  criminals.  In  many 
Instances  the  onlookers  would  not  even  call 
the  police.  I  am  happy  that  this  U  not  yet 
the  attitude  of  everyone.  Just  a  short  time 
ago  a  young  Mexican  boy— Primativlo 
Garcia— saw  a  bunch  of  thugs  attack  his 
teacher  in  Kansas  City.  He  went  to  her  res- 
cue. The  thugs  killed  him.  I  want  to  bow 
my  head  in  admiration  to  that  Mexican  boy 
He  was  a  real  hero.  I  wish  we  had  more  of 
his  kind.  I  hope  no  court  excuses  his  mur- 
derers on  the  groimds  that  they  were  six  foot 
20-year-old,   "Juvenile"  guerrillas. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  present  wave  of 
lawlessness  possibly  grows  out  of  the  attitude 
I  have  Just  mentioned.  It  is  the  prominence 
of  violence — so-called  "crime  on  our 
streets" — the  unlawful  use  of  force.  Bands  of 
human  Jackals  are  running  loose  In  most  of 
our  large  cities.  They  are  generally  the  type 
who  can  only  understand  the  use  of  force— 
the  certainty  of  harsh  pimlshment.  I  think 
that  our  easy  parole  practices  have  given 
them  much  encouragement. 

Yet  a  third  group  which  lends  color  al- 
though not  respectabUlty  to  our  present  era 
le  the  so-called  "Peacemks."  I  have  a  feeling 
that  most  of  these  are  Just  cowards  who  are 
still  afraid  to  Join  in  the  wolf  gangs  who 
attack  old  ladles  on  the  streets.  They  are  the 
group  who  are  more  likely  to  get  their  excite- 
ment by  the  use  of  dope — they  are  the  type 
who  Uke  to  cover  their  lack  of  patriotism  with 
some  kind  of  cloak  of  organizational  respect- 
ability. They  delight  in  describing  their  dis- 
obedience to  the  law  as  "non-violent."  They 
are  the  maggots  who  make  their  home  with 
and  get  their  living  from,  the  dregs  of  society' 
and  yet  all  too  many  of  our  educational  insti- 
tutions and  of  our  self-professed  educators 
give  them  a  degree  of  sympathy  and  a  reflec- 
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tion  of  reepectabUity.  I  am  proud  that  neither 
Baylor  University,  Paul  Q\ilnn  College,  nor 
James  Connally  Institute  have  embraced  any 
of  these  unshaven  vermin. 

And  now  I  want  to  mention  something 
which  is  possibly  even  more  fundamental 
and  even  more  disturbing.  Most  lawlessness 
develops  from  childhood  disobedience  The 
obedient  child  is  very  likely  to  make  a  good 
and  successful  citizen.  The  disobedient  chUd 
Is  a  mighty  good  candidate  for  the  peniten- 
tiary. As  one  who  has  no  chUd  I  am  not  going 
to  teU  you  parents  how  you  should  properly 
train  your  children.  I  wiU  simply  observe 
that  It  seems  to  an  outsider  that  In  aU  too 
many  American  homes  there  Is  Uttie  or  no 
effort  to  teach  the  child  that  he  miist  accept 
authority  as  long  as  he  Is  a  member  of  hu- 
man society. 

And  this  In  turn  leads  me  to  the  one  ac- 
pect  of  lawlessness  which,  as  I  see  it.  is  the 
most  Inexcusable  of  aU  criminal  practices — 
and  yet,  it  is  unfortunately  of  widespread 
occurrence.  I  think  that  the  crime  of  van- 
dalism— that  la,  the  useless  and  purposeless 
destruction  of  property,  pubUc  or  private- - 
probably  leads  to  more  serious  crime  than 
any  other  single  practice.  And  there  is  sim- 
ply no  need,  tise  or  Justification  for  the 
breaking  of  street  Ughts,  windows  In  a  school 
building,  the  scattering  of  bottles  on  the 
highway,  the  cuning  of  trees  or  fiowers  on 
other  people's  lawns,  the  slashing  of  auto 
tires,  or  the  desecration  of  a  cemetery.  There 
Is  no  act  which  does  the  actor  so  little  good 

and  which  makes  the  world  so  much  poorer 
than  a  purposeless  act  of  wanton  destruc- 
tion. 

If  a  boy  or  girl  geto  the  idea  that  it  is  all 
right  to  destroy  or  mutilate  someone  else's 
property,  a  little  later  that  boy  or  girl  U 
mighty  likely  to  get  the  Idea  that  it  U  all 
right  to  take  another's  property  for  his  own 
use — and  sometimes  1  wonder  If  there  is  not 
really  more  excuse  for  the  thief  (who  always 
convinces  himself  that  he  needs  what  he 
takes)  than  there  is  for  the  vandal  who  Just 
subtracts  from  the  sum  total  of  the  world's 
goods. 

Let  me.  therefore,  leave  you  with  this 
thought.  No  one  ever  makes  his  rights  secure 
by  ignoring  the  rights  of  his  neighbor  and 
no  one  ever  Increases  his  own  wealth  by 
destroying  the  property  of  his  neighbor- 
and  finaUy,  no  group  can,  merely  by  calling 
it  a  "peaceful  demonstration,"  change  a  riot 
into  a  picnic  party,  nor  can  one  Justify  loot- 
ing and  shooting  by  calling  it  "an  expression 
of  free  speech." 

If  you  and  I  are  to  be  free  and  secure  In 
our  freedom,  we  must  obey  the  letter  of  the 
law — all  the  law  Including  all  those  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not — and  we  must  require  all  others  to  obey 
If  we  don't  like  a  law  or  a  decision,  we  should 
seek  to  change  It  In  an  orderly  manner  not 
to  defy  it. 


Rights  Defended  by  Men  of  Honor  and 
Character 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  msaASXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
editorial  In  the  November  12,  1967 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Press  Register  praising  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Etekota  for  his  defense  of  our  basic 
freedoms. 

It  is  heartening  to  me  to  see  learned, 
articulate    citizens    such    as    Senator 
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MuwDT  speak  out  In  defense  of  the  pro- 
tections written  Into  the  10th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  tuid  to  see 
them  recognized  publicly  for  so  doing. 

Expansion  of  Federal  authority  and 
control  Into  functional  areas  rightfully 
reserved  to  the  States,  In  violation  of  the 
spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  10th  amend- 
ment, has  reached  critical  proportions. 
I  applaud  Senator  Mundt  and  submit 
the  editorial  for  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 
Rights  Detxndxd  bt  Mkn  or  Honor  and 

Character 
Tbe  dangerous  phUosophy  that  would  strike 
down  more  and  more  states'  rights  and  con- 
centrate more  and  more  power  at  tbe  federal 
level  gets,  as  It  deserves,  a  severe  rebuke 
when  It  tangles  wltb  some  congressional 
voices. 

For  this,  the  American  people  should  be 
grateful  because  much  that  Is  vital  depends 
upon  whether  that  dangerous  philoeophy  Is 
curbed  before  the  people  end  up  in  the  strait- 
Jacket  of  vlrtuaUy  total  federal  control  of 
their  lives  and  affairs. 

Sen.  Karl  E.  Mundt  of  South  Dakota  speaks 
the  language  of  the  American  system  in 
vigorously  protesting  a  trend  that  has  been 
"chipping  away  a^  the  sovereignity  of  the 
states,  at  the  dignity  of  the  states,  at  the 
Jurisdictions  of  the  governors,  at  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  local  structures  of  govern- 
ment." 

He  asks  some  questions  worthy  of  tbe  at- 
tention of  every  American  who  believes  In 
the  American  system: 

"How  far  shoxild  the  outstretched  hand  of 
authority  from  the  federal  government  be 
permitted  to  go  with  taxpayers'  money  to 
tell  people  within  a  state:  This  is  the  way 
we  want  It  done'? 

"Or  do  wo  want  to  retain,  as  I  want  to 
retain,  within  the  state  some  recog^nition  of 
the  rights  of  state  and  individuals  and  com- 
munities to  follow  the  inclinations  of  their 
own  noaes  and  determine  wliat  kind  of  ac- 
tivities in  tbe  direction  of  strengthening 
the  sinews  of  local  government  are  the  ones 
they  feel  are  applicable  and  accepUble  In 
the  local  areas?" 

The  destroyers  of  constitutional  states' 
rights  will  have  to  get  along  without  the  sup- 
port of  Senator  Mundt,  who  has  served  blunt 
notice: 

"I  have  cast  my  last  knowledgetable  vote 
In  the  direction  of  further  stripping  the 
great  defenses  of  freedom,  as  I  see  them, 
which  are  incorporated  in  the  10th  Amend- 
ment." 

The  10th  Amendment  was  written  into  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
the  states  of  the  Union  and  the  people 
against  the  destroyers  of  their  rights.  But 
for  years  now  the  battering  ram  of  destruc- 
tion^ has  been  pounding  and  progressively 
weakening  these  rights  In  brazen  offense  to 
the  Constitution. 

The  ruthless  forces  of  states'  rights  de- 
struction sneer  at  the  10th  Amendment: 
"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  states  are  reserved  to  the 
states  respectively,  or  to  the  people."    . 

This  portion  of  the  Constitution  Is  treated 
by  the  destroyers  of  states'  rights  as  though 
It  were  expressly  meant  for  them  to  batter 
Into  a  shambles.  Not  one  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  federal  government  stands 
innocent  of  participation  In  this  battering 
outrage.   All   stand,  guilty. of   parUclpatlon. 

The  battering  process  stUl  goes  on,  and  tbe 
wretched  political  designs  to  keep  It  up  In- 
definitely, and  even  intensify  it,  stUl  persist 
as  a  menace  to  American  freedom  in  the 
tradiUon  Intended  by  the  Constitution. 

But  aa  long  a*  tbe  believers  in  freedom 
In  tbe  true  American  way  bear  the  strong. 


heartening  vole*  of  the  Karl  E.  Mtmdta,  they 
will  know  the  righteous  cause  of  states' 
rights  has  not  b«en  deserted  by  men  of  today, 
who  possess  the  honor  and  character  re- 
sponsible for  tha  lOth  Amendment  176  years 
ago. 
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Poaze  Speaks  to  Farm 
Boreaa 


EXTES^S  :ON  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  G  lAHAM  PURCELL 


IN  THE  HOUi 

Friday, 

Mr.  PURi 
1967  the  chal 
tee  on  Agrlculi 


or    TEXAS 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

cemher  15. 1967 
Mr.  Speaker,  during 


lan  of  the  House  Commlt- 
re,  the  Honorable  W.  R. 
"Bob"  Poage,  df  Texas,  delivered  a  num- 
ber of  addresses  stressing  one  central 
theme:  The  necessity  of  providing  farm- 
ers with  fair  compensation  for  their  labor 
and  capital  investment  in  order  to  as- 
sure adequate  food  and  fiber  for  a  bur- 
geoning population. 

On  Decembar  12  he  spoke  in  Chicago 
before  the  49th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Pariii  Bureau  Federation,  the 
world's  largest  farm  organization,  on  the 
subject  "How  Well  Will  Americans  Eat 
In  the  Year  2000?" 

As  a  memb^  of  the  committee  over 
which  Congressman  Poagk  presides,  I 
know  that  he  U  certainly  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  and  authoritative  Individ- 
uals in  this  Nation  in  regard  to  agricul- 
ture. So  when  he  sounds  a  warning  that 
depressed  crop  prices  can  only  bring 
shortages.  I  think  it  is  time  that  all  of  us 
as  consumers  ^ke  heed. 

I  ask  that  ihs  address  in  Chicago  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point:   I 

How  Well  Whx  Americans  Eat  in  the 

Itear  2000? 

(Speech  of  Con^essman  W.  R.  Poagx  before 

the   American;  Farm   Bureau   Convention, 

Chicago,  111.,  December  12, 1967) 

Mr.  Chalrmanl  it  is  customary  to  say:  "I 
am  happy  to  t>e  here  today,"  so  let  me  hasten 
to  say  m  all  sinofcrity  that  I  am  Indeed  happy 
to  be  meeting  with  this,  the  largest  farm 
organization  in  the  world.  And  I  am  happy 
to  be  in  Chicago,  both  because  Chicago  has 
a  long  history  ap  an  agriculture  center  and 
because  it  gives  kne  an  opportimity  to  speak 
to  the  tyi>e  of  jeople  with  whom  I  want  to 
reason. 

Since  I  became  Chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  a  few  months  ago  I  have  felt 
that  I  had  a  special  responsibility  to  present 
the  farm^fs'  cast  to  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try and  especially  to  the  people  of  the  big 
cities.  But  like  t%e  preacher  who  always  finds 
himself  preaching  to  the  faithful,  who  do 
not  need  his  menage,  I  have  too  often  found 
myself  talking  lb  producers,  like  you,  who 
actually  know  nore  about  the  relationship 
between  farm  piices  and  production  than  I 
do.  I  hope  thati  together  we  can  have  the 
attention  of  urban  people,  without  hitting 
them  over  the  bead  with  a  two-by-four,  be- 
cause I  feel  tha  V  they  probably  have  even 
more  at  stake  tlian  you,  as  producers,  have 
in  the  answer  ta  the  question  of  our  ability 
to  feed  and  cloihe  our  people  in  the  Tear 
2000. 

At  the  first  mi  ntlon  of  the  Tear  2000  one 
is  Inclined  to  thi  nk  of  a  distant  future.  Tet, 
that  is  Just  32  years  and  18  days  away. 
Reversing  the  a  lendar,  that  would  put  us 
back  to  the  mldi  He  of  the  Depression,  a  pe- 


llon  in  1937,  the 
to  less  than  II 
seen  such  great 
technology  and  fa 
pie   are   now   eatil 


rlod  that  doesnt  aeem  very  long  to  many  of 
us.  So,  It  is  high  time  we  give  thought  to 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  food  and  flber 
needs  of  oxa  people  when  the  21st  Century 
arrives. 

Diiring  the  i>astl  32  years  there  have  been 
drastic  changes  14  the  social  make-up  and 
economics  of  America.  We  have  seen  an  ac- 
celerated movemeSt  of  the  popiilation  from 
the  country  to  the  cities  and  urban  areas. 
We  have  seen  the  j  population  of  the  nation 
increase  from  127  jmilllon  people  In  1935  to 
200  million  peoplei  a  mark  reached  Just  last 
month.  In  that  tl^e  the  number  of  persona 
Uvlng  on  farms  b^  decreased  from  30  mil- 
ear  I  came  to  Congress, 
Hon  today.  Tet,  we  have 
vances  in  agprlcviltursl 
practices  that  our  peo- 
better  and  are  better 
clothed  than  ever  before.  The  obvious  ques- 
tion, then,  is  "Ho\^  Well  Will  Americans  Eat 
in  the  Tear  2000?";  when  our  population  will 
reach  an  estimated  300  million. 

In  answering  ttje  question  whether  Agri- 
culture can  continue  to  meet  the  demands 
of  such  a  population,  one  must  bear  in  mind 
that  for  the  past  lOO  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  flow  of  farm  people  into  our  cities. 
This  is  stiU  going  on  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  million  people  a  year  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities.  And  this  Includes  200,000  young  peo- 
ple. Foe  every  1J7  rural  youngsters  who 
reach  working  aga  today  there  are  only  lOO 
Jobs  available  in  phe  countryside.  As  early 
aa  1917,  Americank  were  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize some  of  the  implications  of  this 
migration.  In  thaf  World  War  I  year  there 
ng  which,  referring  to 
;  "How're  Tou  Going 
on  the  Farm,  After 
They're  seen  Pare-«e?" 

Right  here,  Fm  reminded  of  a  story  stem- 
ming from  debate  In  the  Texas  State  Senate, 
where  I  served  beifore  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress. A  bill  was  «nder  consideration  to  do 
away  with  executions  by  hanging — to  require 
the  use  of  the  electric  chair  Instead.  The  bill 
also  provided  thai  upon  its  passage  execu- 
tions no  longer  should  be  held  in  the  county 
seats  but  at  tbe  S|ate  penitentiary.  The  bill 
passed,  but  over  tl)e  objections  of  one  sena- 
tor who  declared  Dhat  historically,  hangings 
had  been  a  source  of  Interest  and  much  en- 
tertainment In  many  of  the  county  seats  in 
rural  communitiea  He  ruefully  noted  that, 
even  then,  the  youth  were  leaving  the  coun- 
try for  the  cities  bHA  that  this  bill  was  just 
one  more  step  to  speed  up  the  migration. 

Maybe  we  haverft  provided  enough  of  the 
right  kind  of  entertainment  in  the  country. 
Anyway,  we  do  still  have  the  very  real  and 
crucial  problem  of  migration  from  our  farms 
to  our  cities.  On  tl^e  one  hand  we  are  drain- 
ing our  farms  of  jneeded  brains  and  man- 
power. On  the  othm*  hand  we  are  adding  tre- 
mendously to  the  Ihousing  and  to  tbe  relief 
problems  of  our  cities. 

The  population  1  of  the  world.  It  U  es- 
timated, will  reachi  six  bUlion  persons  by  the 
Tear  2000.  The  Utiited  States  will  account 
for  only  five  percei*  of  that,  although  we  will 
still  probably  be  the  major  supplier  of  food 
and  flber.  Throughout  most  of  historical 
times  world  population  has  been  held  in 
check  by  famine,  jiestllence  and  war.  In  the 
first  1,600  years  of  the  Christian  era.  It  U 
generally  agreed  tl^at  world  population  Just 
about  doubled,  frbm  2^0  million  to  some 
it  was  up  3  billion  and 
during  the  next  thirty 
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500  million.  By  19i 
wlU  roughly  doub] 
years. 

There  Is,  therefi 
In  our  country  ov^ 


•e,  much  serious  concern 
our  ability  to  feed  and 
clothe  our  own  peoi>le,  twenty,  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years  from  nciw,  but  when  I  try  to  ana- 
lyze this  question  1 1  find  myself  befuddled 
and  confused,  and  I  am  r«ninded  of  the  boy 
who  was  walking  ilown  the  road  early  one 
morning  dragging  a  ropte.  A  neighbor  drove 
by  and  stopped.  Heisaid,  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  rope,  Tofn?  Are  you  going  down  te 
the  woods  to  hang  jlourself  ?"  The  boy  replied, 


"Vo,  I  am  not  going  to  hang  myself,  I'm  Just 
befuddled  and  confused.  I  don't  know 
irtietber  I  found  this  rope  or  lost  my  mule." 

And  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  should  be 
sounding  the  alarm  of  approaching  famine  or 
whether  I  should  be  seeking  a  more  effective 
balance  between  supply  and  demand.  Prob- 
ably we  should  be  doing  some  of  both  be- 
cause the  ability  of  the  world  to  feed  itaelf  In 
the  foreseeable  future  clearly  varies  greatly 
from  country  to  country — but  I  am  convinced 
that  In  every  country  the  ability  to  increase 
the  production  of  food  and  of  flber  depends 
on  the  abUity  of  farmers  to  use  the  most 
modem  techniques,  and  that  this  ability  in 
turn  depends  on  their  ability  to  pay  for  tbese 
modern  techniques. 

I  have  never  been  too  alarmed  by  the 
llalthuslan  theory  to  the  effect  that  in- 
creases in  population  are  bound  to  outrun 
Increases  in  the  supply  of  food  and  flber.  I 
don't  think  that  this  wiU  necessarily  occur  in 
the  United  States,  but  I  do  realize  that  in 
many  nations  this  desperate  situation  Is  very 
close  and  in  the  view  of  some  able  analysts 
is  certain  to  occur  in  the  next  decade — long 
before  the  Tear  2000.  ^ 

Farmers  now  have  the  technical  know-^w 
to  produce  all  the  food  and  flber  needed  in 
this  country  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Oertalnly,  with  the  development  and  Im- 
provements we  can  reasonably  expect  from 
our  agricultural  schools  and  scientists  over 
tbe  next  three  decades,  the  output  should 
be  adequate  to  take  care  of  our  needs,  and 
we  should  be  able  to  contribute  mightily  to 
the  needs  of  our  friends  across  the  seas.  In- 
deed, one  of  our  very  practical  problems  of 
the  moment  is  to  avoid  the  production  of 
price-depressing  surpluses.  They  are  likely 
to  plague  us  much  longer  than  we  Uke  to 
think. 

What  the  future  holds  in  respect  to  in- 
ereued  producUon  is  yet  to  be  seen,  but 
— — JJ**  *"■*  "tudles  Indicating  that  by  the  Tear 
a»0  we  will  be  growing  300  bushels  of  wheat 
pm  acre.  A  farmer  in  Washington  State 
scfiially  grew  182  bushels  on  a  commercial 
fsrm  year  before  last.  These  studies  indicate 
a  possible  600  bushels  of  com.  A  Mississippi 
fanner  has  already  grown  300  bushels,  and 
the  average  in  the  State  of  nUnols  has  on 
•ereral  years  exceeded  100  bushels.  We  are 
told  cows  will  be  bred  to  quadruple  their  milk 
production,  and  ootton  wUl  be  grown  with 
the  bolls  clustered  on  the  top  of  the  stalk 
to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  mechanical 
pickers.  We  may  have  early  maturing  seeds 
•0  that  two  crops  will  be  produced  a  year 
instead  of  one  for  some  commodities.  Farm 
equipment  will  be  Improved.  FertUlzers  In- 
•ectlcides,  pesticides,  and  other  chemicals 
wlU  be  more  effectlve.-^Weather  satellites 
WiU  help  determine  the  proper  time  for  plant- 
ar and  harvesting,  in  fact.  I  think  I  would 
Uke  to  live  another  fifty  years  Just  to  see 
the  developmenU  I  feel  sure  wiU  take  place 
in  agriculture. 

But  all  these  developments,  those  already 
M  hand  and  thoee  yet  to  come,  cost  money. 
voina  the  fanner  is  going  to  get  his  money 
e«k,  he  simply  can't  use  these  modern 
wm  to  production.  In  other  words,  over  the 
i«Jg  run,  low  prices  definitely  limit  the  pro- 
ductivity of  agriculture.  To  use  1967  tech- 
nology we  must  pay  1967  prices  for  our  labor 
OOT  machinery,  and  our  supplies.  To  pay  1967 
prices  farmers  must  get  comparable  prices 
wfwhat  they  grow.  There  is  no  other  source 
DXMn  which  these  costs  can  be  met. 

Farmers  have  made  an  outstanding  record 
«  production  under  most  crushing  handi- 
<*!*.  The  per  capita  investment  per  worker 
m  agriculture  averages  around  $36,000  as 
OMnpared  with  about  »21,000  per  worker  in 
nanufacturlng— and  yet  moat  comparisons 
«  lann  and  non-farm  Income  completely 
JW*  any  return  on  this  capital  Invest- 
»ttt— and  in  1966  the  realiied  net  income 
«*u  farm  labor.  Including  management, 
•wraged  only  »i.66  per  hour  as  against  an 
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average  wage  for  Industrial  workers   (man- 
agement excluded)  of  »2.72  per  hour. 

To  view  the  same  comparisons  frcan  a 
slightly  different  angle,  it  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  d\irlng  the  past  twenty  years  the 
hourly  earnings  of  Indxistrial  workers  have 
Increased  133  percent  and  corporate  divi- 
dends are  up  271  percent.  During  the  same 
period  farm  prices  have  come  down  ten  per- 
cent. Have  the  members  of  any  other  sub- 
stantial segment  of  our  society  accepted  an 
actiial  net  reduction  in  their  per  hour  wages 
or  in  the  price  per  unit  of  what  they  pro- 
duce, since  19477  I  can't  think  of  any. 

In  fact,  these  figures  are  so  shocking  that 
you  probably  question  them,  as  I  did.  If  you 
will  but  look  at  the  price  of  some  of  our 
basic  farm  products.  I  think  that  you  wl'l 
see  that  my  figures  must  be  approximately 
correct. 

Corn  now  brings  a  little  less  than  H.OO  on 
Mid-West  farms — and  some  of  you  will  point 
out  that  you  got  a  whole  lot  less  last  week. 
In  1947,  corn  brought  $2.16. 

Wheat  (including  the  value  of  the  cer- 
tificates) now  averages  $1.87.  In  1947,  $2.29. 
At  this  time,  I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say  that 
no  other  member  of  our  society  is  taking  less 
for  his  labor  and  services  that  he  did  in 
1947.  This  is  a  distinction  in  which  farmers 
have  a  monopoly. 

Now,  Just  what  are  the  implications  of  this 
monopoly?  In  the  long  run  what  this  means 
is  that  farmers  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
produce  all  that  they  might,  simply  because 
they  can't  pay  for  modem  practices  and  few 
needed  Inputs  from  the  rettims  they  are 
presently  getting. 

Doubtless  there  are  areas  of  the  world 
where  It  is  not  possible  for  oonsiimers  to  pay 
enough  to  get  maxlmimi  production.  India  Is 
the  classic  example. 

The  reason  for  this  chronic  shortage  is 
complex.  Certainly,  in  India  the  sacred  cow 
problem  Is  serious,  but  it  does  not  yield  to 
outside  pressure.  The  rapid  increase  in  popu- 
lation, due  in  large  part  to  improved  sanita- 
tion and  a  decline  in  the  death  rate,  presents 
serious,  and  If  long  continued,  insurmount- 
able difficulties,  but,  basically,  India  cannot 
feed  herself  because  with  the  prices  they  now 
receive  her  peasant  farmers  can't  afford  to 
use  the  fertilize',  the  power,  the  improved 
seeds,  the  insecticides,  etc.,  that  they  know 
they  should  use  to  grow  larger  crops. 

As  I  see  it,  the  basic  faiUt  with  Indian 
agrlciUtural  poUcy  is  that  their  government, 
like  sc  many  governments,  has  sought  to 
lower  the  price  of  the  cereals  which  their 
farmers  produce,  with  the  thought  that  this 
would  help  their  consuming  masses.  Of 
ooiirse,  the  result  has  been  to  limit  the  pro- 
duction of  needed  cereals  and  to  Increase 
the  production  of  non-food  crops. 

I  cited  India  as  an  example  of  a  nation 
where  general  buying  power  is  so  low  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  for  the  public  to  pay 
enough  to  enable  fanners  to  produce  to  the 
maximum.  There  is  no  such  limitation  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  the  American 
consumer  buys  her  family's  food  needs  for  a 
smaller  part  of  the  family's  disposable  Income 
than  any  people  anywhere  or  at  any  time  in 
history.  Actually,  Americans  spend  only 
about  18  percent  of  their  disposable  Income 
In  the  grocery  store,  and  farmers  get  only 
about  39  peroent  of  thU  18  peroent.  In  other 
words,  nearly  two- thirds  of  v^iat.the  con- 
sumer looks  upon  as  food  money  goes  for 
transportation,  processing,  packaging,  labor, 
distribution,  etc. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  as  so  many  speakers 
do,  that  these  charges  are  necessarily  unfair. 
Most  of  them  involve  real  costs  which  must 
be  Included  in  the  final  retaU  price.  Many  of 
these  costs  can  be  properly  described  as 
paying  for  "built-in  maid  service."  There  la 
nothing  wrong  with  the  grocery  store  selling 
"maid  service."  I  am.  only  saying  that  the 
farmer  gets  a  minor  pstrt  of  what  the  con- 
sumer pays— and  far  leas  than  moet  con- 
sumers suppose  be  gets.   . 


Fortunately,  as  nations  Improve  their 
living  standards,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
birth  rate  to  drop.  Fortimately,  also,  there  is, 
as  I  see  it,  no  reason  to  assume  that  as  farm 
Income  increases  that  agricultural  tech- 
nology will  not  advance  Jvist  as  rapidly  in  the 
fuuire  as  it  has  In  the  past.  The  world  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  able  to  greatly  Increase  its 
food  and  flber  resources  and  to  feed  and 
clothe  most  of  its  people  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  right 
here  that  I  don't  believe  the  American  people 
should  have  to  pay  more  than  a  parity  price. 
Tou,  the  fanners  of  America,  are  no  more 
entlUed  to  an  exorbitant  return  for  your 
labor  and  your  Investment  than  is  Amnlcan 
business  or  American  labor,  but  the  farmer 
is  enutled  to  a  fair  return.  Just  as  is  business 
and  labor.  He  hasn't  been  getting  that  fair 
return  for  a  long  time. 

Over  the  years  our  farm  programs  have 
sought  to  provide  the  prospect  of  a  reason- 
able return  by  attempting  to  achieve  a  rough 
balance  between  supply  and  demand.  That 
is  still  the  basis  of  our  governmental  agri- 
cultural policy.  We  seek  to  encourage  farm- 
ers to  liqgt  their  production  to  aomething 
like  the  anticipated  demand  for  ttieir  prod- 
ucts, at  close  to  parity  prices.  Today  there 
is  much  feeling  that  this  can  best  be  accom- 
plUhed  by  a  more  effective  use  of  coopna- 
tives — so-called  "Muscle  in  tbe  Market 
Place."  But  whether  it  be  by  cooperaUvea, 
withholding  actions,  marketing  cntlers,  or 
land  retirement  or  allotments,  most  friends 
of  agriculture  want  to  give  farmers  a  better 
bargaining  position,  while  relatively  few  of 
us  want  to  resort  to  "strong  arm"  tactics.  We 
want  to  cooperate  with  consumers — not  to 
take  advantage  of  them. 

Congress  has  never  tried,  as  so  many  have 
said,  to  -repeal  the  Law  of  Supply  and  De- 
mand." On  the  contrary.  Oongreas  has  tried 
to  enable  farmers  to  use  the  Law  of  Supply 
and  Demand  to  their  advantage.  Jiist  as  our 
labor  unions,  our  public  utilities,  and  all  our 
compeOtive  business  insUtutions  have  tried 
to  use  that  same  law.  We  have  tried  to  en- 
able farmers  to  approach  a  balance  between 
supply  and  demand.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  nevCT' sought  to  achieve  an  actual  or 
ice  because  we  have  always  want- 
re  that  consumers  would  have  all 
Id  flber  they  might  need, 
by  and  large,  this  program  has 
worked;  although  in  our  anxiety  to  avoid  any 
scarcities  we  have  probably.  In  most  In- 
stances, let  over-production  reach  a  point 
where  it  has  reacted  on  the  price  structure 
In  a  manner  most  unfavorable  to  farmers. 
Neither  am  I  saying  that  the  only  way  to 
approach  the  needed  balance  Is  through  re- 
duced production.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
that  Increased  consumption  is  a  far  more  de- 
sirable way  of  getting  the  balance  which  we 
au  want,  but  we  can't  always  Increase  oon- 
stmiption  as  we  would  like  to  do.  Our  present 
farm  laws  seek  to  Increase  consumption 
through  a  rather  liberal  use  of  subsidies.  In 
spite  of  the  admitted  difficulties  which  have 
been  so  forcefully  pointed  out  by  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau,  such  payments  do  play  a 
vital  part  in  keeping  cCTtaln  farm  products 
like  cotton  competitive  with  synthetics  and 
with  foreign  growths.  But,  unfortunately,  if 
we  are  to  bring  the  income  of  farmers  up  sole- 
ly by  the  use  of  subsidies  to  a  point  where 
they  can  use  the  needed  techniques  for 
abundant  production,  we  are  going  to  face 
governmental  costs  which  I  feel  would  be  en- 
tirely unacceptable.  Besides,  moet  Americans 
are  now  eating  about  all  they  need  to  eat. 
Tou  can  hardly  solve  the  wheat  sxirplus  by 
aslUng  a  welgbt-oonsdous  business  girl  to 
eat  an  extra  slice  of  toast  each  morning. 

I  think  the  American  consumer  Is  much 
more  knowledgeable  and  much  more  willing 
to  pay  a  fair  price  than  some  of  us  have  as- 
sumed. Basically,  consumers  do  not  know  the 
economics  of  a^culture.  They  have  assumed  . 
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that  becaiue  land  prices  were  rising  that 
farmerB  were  all  getting  rich.  They  have  not 
reoogmzed  that  for  the  great  bulk  of  our  real 
producers,  whether  landowners  or  renters, 
these  increased  land  prices  have  achieved 
nothing  except  to  add  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Nor  has  the  public,  or  a  great  many 
farmers,  realized  that  the  only  way  a  farmer 
can  profit  from  rising  land  prices  is  to  quit 
being  a  fanner. 

This  job  of  educating  the  public  can't  be 
done  overnight.  We  are  50  to  100  years  late 
now.  Labor  has  done  a  much  better  job  of 
educating  the  public  than  has  agriculture, 
but  we  have  the  irrefutable  evidence  which 
I  think  will  convince  any  fairnilnded  group 
that  the  only  way  to  guarantee  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  in  the  years  ahead  Is  to  in- 
crease the  Income  of  farmers.  It  must  be  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  buy 
all  of  the  needed  Inputs  to  assure  produc- 
tion at  all  times  sufficient  for  our  needs  and 
to  maintain  the  world's  highest  standard 
ef  living. 

As  members  of  the  nation's  largest  farm 
organization,  and  as  producers  of  much  of 
the  nation's  food  and  fiber,  each  of  you  has 
an  especial  reeponsibillty  to  make  our  city 
people  understand :  t 

First :  That  without  the  \ise  of  Modern 
techniques  there  can  be  no  substantial  in- 
crease in  agricultural  production; 

Second:  "niat  these  modem  techniques  are 
terribly  expensive  and  that  without  higher 
prices  American  farmers  won't  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  food  and  fiber; 

Third:  lltat  no  one  asks  any  greater  in- 
crease In  the  price  of  agriciUtural  products 
than  the  increase  in  the  price  of  things 
which  farmers  are  required  to  buy  in  order  to 
produce  abvmdantly — that  Is,  "parity";  and 

Finally:  That,  even  with  full  parity  prices 
to  farmers,  the  American  people  will  still 
be  buying  more  and  better  food  for  a  smaller 
percent  of  their  disposable  income  than  any 
people  anywhere  at  any  time  in  history. 

This  Is  not  a  job  which  the  Agriculture 
Committee  can  do  alone,  nor  even  all  the 
farm  organizations.  UntU  we  begin  getting 
this  needed  understanding,  we  are  not  going 
to  make  progress.  It  is  true  that  understand- 
ing alone  is  not  enough,  but  without  under- 
standing there  is  little  reason  to  expect  any 
progress. 

Now,  I  come  to  another  point  that  I  can- 
not overemphasize.  In  spite  of  all  of  our 
frustrations,  we  still  live  in  a  democracy  and 
the  Congress  la  hardly  likely  to  help  raise 
farm  prices,  even  U  it  could,  without  support 
for  such  a  move  from  the  masses  of  the 
people — and  87  percent  of  the  people  live 
In  town.  That  means  thaat  the  life  or  death 
power  over  legislation  vital  to  the  farmer 
rests  in  the  hands  of  Congressmen  elected 
from  urban  districts.  The  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  this  respect  havent  helped 
any.  They  have  shifted  ever  greater  power 
to  the  populous  areas.  I  think  thoee  deci- 
sions are  wrong,  but  it  is  still  the  word  of  the 
rupreme  court  and  we  must  live  with  situa- 
tions as  they  exist,  not  as  we  would  like. 

While  the  prospects  may  seem  discourag- 
ing, they  simply  mean  to  me  that  we  have  all 
got  to  work  together  as  we  have  never  worked 
together  before.  We  can  and  will  differ  about 
detail  as  thinking  people  have  always  dif- 
fered, but  we  cannot  differ  about  the  neces- 
sity of  getting  cooperation  from  our  city 
cousins.  Without  It,  agriculture  Is  lost.  1  am. 
therefore,  going  to  do  all  I  conscientiously 
can  do  to  cooperate  with  the  urban  majority. 
Wherever  I  can,  without  violating  my  prin- 
ciples. 

For  Instance,  I  have  been  criticized  for  vot- 
ing for  the  rat  extermination  program  and 
some  of  you  have  joined  in  that  criticism. 
Now,  I  think  It  Is  a  pretty  good  idea  to  ex- 
terminate rats  in  both  rural  and  urban  com- 
munlttes,  just  as  I  believe  In  the  extermina- 
tion of  predatory  animals  and  mosquitoes. 
When  I  voted  for  this  bill,  I  felt  I  was  also 
voting  to  exterminate  screw  woims  and  fire 
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ants.  How  do  fou  expect  a  handful  of  rural 
Congressmen  to  get  supiK>rt  for  our  needed 
programs  if  wa  fight  all  of  the  programs  the 
city  people  waftt?  And  how  do  you  expect  to 
get  the  essential  city  understanding  and 
support  of  fail  farm  prices  if  we  refuse  to 
try  to  understand  and  help  with  city  prob- 
lems? I 

We  are  all  inlterested  in  our  own  problems, 
as  we  should  tie,  but  we  must  also  be  inter- 
ested In  ova  neighbor's  problems.  So.  because 
I  know  that  oir  popiilatlon  is  increasing  by 
5,290  people  every  day,  and  by  the  Year  2000 
will  have  probably  passed  the  300,000,000 
mark,  I  feel  hofwf ul  when  I  invite  every  resi- 
dent of  Chlcaoo  and  New  York  Cnty,  of  Los 
Angeles  and  iMllas,  to  accept  and  understand 
the  farmer's  situation. 

The  Malthi|Blan  theory  need  never  be 
more  than  theory  In  this  great  land  of  ours 
and  will  not.  If  the  people  see  to  It  that 
fanners  are  pajd  enough  to  produce  to  their 
full  potential.  )n  the  long  run  it  is  clearly  in 
the  seU  intereet  of  the  consiuner  in  every  dty 
and  hamlet  of{  this  country  to  support  the 
farmer  in  his  light  for  a  fair  rettim  for  his 
labor  and  operating  costs.  In  this  way  we  can 
be  aaeiired  that  Americans  will  still  be  eating 
well  and  at  a  aeasonable  cost  when  the  Year 
2000  rolls  arou  id. 
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IN  THE  SENA  CE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridai ,  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  HARTSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  ana  during  the  blessed  Christ- 
mas season,  our  thoughts  naturally  turn 
to  the  little  tbwn  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
Holy  Land. 

Six  and  a  half  months  have  passed  be- 
tween the  la^  large  armed  explosion  in 
the  land  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Yet, 
there  is  no  pefu;e. 

The  angry  lories  from  Soviet-oriented 
Arabs  and  from  those  who  pretend  to  be 
our  friends  »ing  out  alike.  ITiese  war- 
like cries  res^ble^  the  same  hysterical 
shouting  thai;  preceded  the  6-day  war 
of  last  June. 

What  was  tiie  war  about? 

President  Blasser  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  having  told  us  to  keep  our 
forelgn  aid  and  having  told  us,  in  effect 
to  Jump  in  the  ocean,  on  May  26  trum- 
peted: 

We  have  i  een  biding  our  time  untU 
we  were  perfe  :tly  ready  and  prepared  .  .  . 
we  now  feel  tnat  we  are  sufficiently  strong 
and  that,  in  engaging  in  war  with  Israel, 
we  can,  with  (Jod's  help,  be  victorious. 

Later  that  day,  he  said: 
The  Arab  pef>ple  is  firmly  resolved  to  wipe 
Israel  off  the  f|u:e  of  the  globe. 

Then,  wltli  armies  massing  on  the 
borders  of  Isitiel  and  the  air  forces  ready 
to  Strike.  Israel's  neighbors  prepared  for 
the  invasion.!  Israel's  firing  of  the  first 
shot  was  only  a  technicality.  Not  alone 
had  her  neighbors  massed  their  armies 
and  sworn  t^  eliminate  her,  they  had 
engaged  in  isystematic  and  dastardly 
sabotage  for  19  years  of  Israeli  inde- 
pendence, maintaining  a  legal  state  of 
war  against  Israel.  Moreover,  Nasser 
himself  denia  1  use  of  the  Suez  Canal  to 


Israel  in  violallon  of  pledges  and  had 
only  a  few  dairs  before  he  closed  the 
straits  of  Tiran  —a  distinct  act  of  war. 

There  is  no  <iuestion  In  the  minds  of 

anyone — even  those  who  are  pro-Arab 

that  Israel's  ai»ny  could  have  marched 
on  to  Damascus^  Amman,  and  Cairo.  The 
army  halted  on  request  of  the  UJ*.  ask- 
ing In  exchange  that  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors  be  aJIowed  to  negotiate  lor 
themselves  pennanent  treaties  of  peace 
and  access  to  all  international  water- 
ways, including  Tiran  and  Suez. 

Today  Israel ;  ;till  asks  for  a  peace  con- 
ference and  a  ;reaty  to  seal  this  peace 
with  each  of  h<T  neighbors.  Adamantly, 
the  Arabs  refuje  to  talk,  apparently  in 
anger  that  Isra(  !l  has  refused  to  allow  it- 
self to  be  destro:  red. 

This  adamant  attitude,  of  course,  finds 
backing  among  the  Soviets,  who  have 
hastened  to  rearm  their  Arab  allies.  But 
we  note  with  anxiety  that  the  adamance 
finds  some  support  even  in  this  country. 

For  instance,  we  are  penalizing  Israel 
with  our  arms  tales  policies,  refusing  to 
sell  modem  eqiUpment  to  our  only  true 
ally  in  the  Mi4east.  We  do  not,  I  fear, 
give  lip  service  to  our  cwnmitment  to 
Israel's  indeper(dence  and  right  to  exist 

For  instance,  just  the  other  day  the 
Washington  netvspai>ers  carried  a  story 
about  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  who  had  organized  a  sympo- 
sium on  the  Middle  East.  She  invited  rep- 
resentatives of  our  Government's  State 
Department  as  well  as  embassy  ofBcials 
from  the  major  powers,  certain  Eastern 
European  nations,  the  Arab  countries  and 
Israel.  The  Ara^  refused  to  attend  and 
.appear  on  the  stune  platform  with  an  Is- 
raeli on  groun(|B  this  would  tend  to  rec- 
ince  of  Israel.  The  Iron 
les  had  less  plausible 
United  States  just  plain 
stand  up  for  principle. 

In  this  Christmas  sesison,  I  hope  that 
our  Government  will  resolve  to  bend  new 
efforts  to  seek  permanent  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  in  our  own  enlightened  self- 
interest,  in  the  Interest  of  our  allies  in 
the  Interest  of  jworld  peace. 


ognize  the  exlsi 
Curtain    count)' 
reasons.  And  i 
refused.  How 


Clientele  Partidpatioii:  A  New  Democracy 


EXTENS' 


IN  THE  HOUS: 
Friday 


N  OF  REMARKS 
OP 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


NSTLVANIA 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

cember  IS,  1967 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  all  agreed  ion  one  thing  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  thati  is  that  the  poor  should 
have  a  voice  in!  planning  their  own  pro- 
grams in  the  War  on  poverty. 

Dean  Alvin  Roseman.  associate  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Public  and 
International  Aflairs,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, calls  this  clientele  participation. 

I  tun  very  proud  that  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  had  done  something  about 
training  these  people,  who  are  familiar 
with  poverty  from  personal  experience, 
to  become  leaders  in  administering  their 
own  programs.  6o  far  50  people  have  par- 
ticipated In  tilt  in-service  training  pro- 
gram, which  isja  combination  workshop 
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session  on  the  campus  and  work  period 
with  the  mayor's  Committee  on  Human 
Resources,  Urban  League,  urban  rede- 
velopment office,  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies  in  the  community.  By 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Rfcoro  an  excellent  article 
"CAP  Goes  To  CoUege— University  of 
Pittsburgh"  and  caU  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

CAP  Goes  to  Collecb — ^UNivERsrrT  or 
PrrrsBTJKGH 
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The  dignified  appearance  and  quiet  air  of 
most  academic  institutions  are  enhanced  at 
tbe  University  of  Pittsburgh  by  "The  Cathe- 
dral of  Learning,"  he  main  university  build- 
ing, a  skyscraper  at  the  campus  center. 
It  Is  almost  within  the  shadow  of  this 

building — in  a  nearby  church  meeting  room 

that  30  people  from  disadvantaged  commu- 
nities In  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
West  Virginia.  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Ohio 
are  learning  that  education  can  be  very  down 
to  earth  and  practical.  People,  black  and 
white,  female  and  male,  of  all  ages  and  be- 
llefB,  are  learning  how  management  Is  struc- 
tured, how  community  problems  can  be'ana- 
Ijsed  and  corrected,  how  to  work  with  ad- 
ministrators and  how  to  use  commiuiity  r'e- 
wurces  to  fight  poverty. 

In  Intense,  Informal  sessions  the  trainees 
bombard  their  questions  and  opinions  to 
Project  Director  John  Hannlgan  and  others 
who  come  before  them,  including  faculty 
■embers  of  the  university  and  Conaimunlty 
Action  officials.  The  tramees  have  demon- 
ftnted  this  brightness  and  potential  before. 
IHat  Is  why  they  were  nominated  for  the 
eonne  by  their  local  CAP'S  and  local  area 
•oDeges. 

The  course,  which  lasts  four  months,  is  ad- 
ministered imder  the  Institute  of  liocal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  University.  Project  training 
time  Is  divided  between  classroom-workshop 
Mssions  at  the  campus  and  work  experience 
in  the  Pittsburgh  community  with  CAP's,  the 
DJban  League,  regional  planning  offices,  the 
nitan  Redevelopment  Agency,  and  the  city's 
dvU  rights  enforcement  agency,  the  Mayor's 
Ocmmlttee  on  Human  Relations. 

Dean  Alvln  Roseman,  Associate  Dean  of  the 
Qnduate  School,  sees  the  program  as  a 
breakthrough  of  communication  between 
two  cultures  In  the  United  States  and  he 
names  the  training  of  poor  people  to  be  ad- 
mlnlstratorB  as  "clientele  participation.  » 
new  democracy." 

His  thesis  is  that  "if  we  wish  to  develop 
«nd  carry  out  antlpoverty  programs  that  are 
meaningful  to  the  people  they  are  designed 
to  lerve,  we  must  secure  the  participation 
of  representatives  of  the  client  group  at  the 
poUcy  level  and  develop  methods  to  Insure 
Out  they  make  an  effective  contribuUon  to 
the  igencles*  activities." 

"We  cannot  have  government  for  aU  the 
people,  of  all  the  people,  but  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  only  80  percent  of  the  people." 

nie  Pittsburgh  program,  accordingly,  tests 
now  people  can  develop  their  potential  and 
w«i  use  their  abilities  as  administrators 
Mgdouble  Insights  to  a  Community  Action 
TOgram— the  insight  of  someone  familiar 
wa  poverty  and  the  Insight  of  someone 
Wtt  four  months'  training  by  a  college  f  ac- 
Bity. 

Twenty  trainees  have  already  graduated 
"Wn  the  first  session  of  four  months-  30 
more  are  in  the  second  four  months'  traln- 
»»  program. 

One  of  the  graduates  of  the  first  session, 
Jtrs.  Mary  Louise  Smith,  a  verbal  and  ener- 
rmc  native  of  Pittsburgh,  U  now  working 
wathe  Mayor's  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
"wcw.  the  over-aU  CAP  of  the  city,  as  as- 
jMt  director  of  the  citizens'  training  dlvl- 

^'"y  Louise,  who  had  been  a  volunteer 
T*~^  ^  poverty  programs  before  the  Pltts- 
■■«h  course,  says,  "When  I  was  Just  a  cit- 


izen, 1  was  accused  of  not  being  objective. 
Like  I  saw  everything  subjective.  But  this 
course  showed  me  I  did  know  a  lot  of  the 
things  to  do  but  I  didn't  know  why  they 
were  right.  This  course  gave  me  confidence 
'cause  it  showed  me  how  everything  fit  to- 
gether, and  I  got  to  know  and  understand 
these   things." 

Previously  unemployed  because  she  had 
no  special  skills,  Id&ry  Louise  now  works 
with  the  different  community  agencies  in 
the  city,  promoting  citizens'  training,  a  sys- 
tem teaching  residents  of  Pittsburgh's  eight 
poverty  areas  what  services  are  available  to 
them  and  how  city  agencies  mesh  Into  an 
overall  structure.  Leadership  conferences  are 
set  up  with  tKe  different  organizations  that 
request  citizens'  training.  Prom  there  the 
message  reaches  the  people  via,  among  other 
things,  a  mobile  felt  board  which  shows  in 
diagram  form  the  city  agency  structure. 

Mrs.  Smith  has  definite  feelings  about  the 
benefits  of  the  course.  Best,  she  feels,  are 
the  sessions  on  budgeting,  political  and  ad- 
ministrative structiire  and  how  agenclee  in- 
teract. She  also  thought  it  was  great  that 
each  student  plann^l  a  project  and  wrote  a 
proposal  for  funding  it.  Her  proposal  was 
for  a  training  project  for  poor  people. 

In  her  usual  quick  way,  Mary  Louise,  sur- 
rounded by  papers  and  charts,  says  "I'm 
having  a  bell!" 

More  seriously  she  adds,  "You  can  do  more 
on  the  inside  of  the  power  structure  than 
you  can  do  on  the  outside  throwing  the 
Pocks."  * 

Mrs.  Smith,  who  now  earns  $6,600  a  year, 
begins  in  September  to  earn  a  master's  de- 
gree m  Public  Adminietration  in  Oommimity 
Development  from  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh which  accepted  her  despite  her  lack 
of  an  undergradute  degree. 

With  Mrs.  Smith,  skipping  four  years  of 
undergraduate  work  to  begin  her  master's 
vrtll  be  Mrs.  Elvera  M.  Davis,  another  grad- 
uate of  the  training  course.  Mrs.  Davis,  form- 
erly a  secretaxy  of  the  Southwest  I»ltt«burgh 
Community  Action  Program,  was  rehired  by 
the  CAP  after  graduation  from  the  training 
course.  Now  she  is  assistant  coordinator  of 
their  Head  Start  program. 

Mrs.  Davis,  an  articulate  woman  with  a 
sharpened  abUity  to  see  the  overview  of  a 
situation,  states  she  "can't  do  Justice  to 
the  claae.  It's  that  good." 

She  especially  gained  from  the  courses  on 
government — ^what  its  limltatlona  are  and 
how  It  changes. 

Elvera  is  acutely  tuned  In  to  what  Is  or 
lan't  happening  In  her  city  and  feels  that, 
except  for  the  new  Involvement  of  the  uni- 
versity in  the  community,  Pittsburgh  people 
have  "total  noncommltment.  There's  not 
much  cross  communication  but  lots  of  'win- 
dow dressing.'  " 

She  sees  the  course  at  the  university  as 
an  Indication  that  the  days  of  "noncommlt- 
ment" may  be  coming  to  an  end. 

Graduates  of  the  first  session  have,  on 
the  average,  doubled  their  earUer  salaries 
Besides  Mary  Louise  and  Elvera.  placements 
have  been  made  as  program  assistant  of  the 
Oklahoma  University  Job  Corps  management 
training  program  at  $12,000  a  year;  assistant 
director  of  Citizens  for  Conamunlty  Action 
at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia  at  $460  a  month 
and  as  an  administrator  with  the  Talent 
Bank  of  the  CouncU  of  Southern  Mountains 
at  9700  a  month. 

Mr.  Edward  Foster,  associate  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Local  Government,  sees  the 
object  of  the  course  as  to  give  trainees  the 
ability  to  imderstand  problems  objectively 
see  different  sides  of  a  situation,  and  decide 
their  actions  according  to  long-range  and 
slgnlflcant  goals. 

He  sums  It  up  as  "one,  keep  difTcrenct  alter- 
natives  open;  two,  assign  probable  results 
that  would  occur  from  the  different  alterna- 
tive courses;  and  three,  choose  the  course 
of  action  that  gives  you  the  best  risk  at  tbe 


least  cost.  The  cost  la  money,  time,  and  let- 
down if  the  goal  isn't  reached." 

This  Isn't  quite  so  Machiavellian  as  it 
seems.  As  Ed  Foster  explains,  the  middle- 
class  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  cwganlza- 
tlonal  structure.  But  the  poor  do  not  know 
this  structure,  do  not  understand  It  or  ap- 
preciate it.  This  U  one  of  the  reasons  that 
today's  pressuring  groups  often  have  a  re- 
luctance even  a  resistance  to  negotiate  with 
the  power  structure.  Since  they  do  not  un- 
derstand it,  they  do  not  see  how  it  works, 
how  it  can  be  malleable,  how  it  can  bring 
change.  Out  of  frustration  the  pressuring 
groups  cry  for  "all  or  nothing." 

Results  from  the  experiment  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsbxirgh  show,  albeit  from  a 
limited  project,  that  when  people  with  the 
credentials  of  the  school  of  "hard  knocks" 
do  learn  about  the  power  structure,  do  un- 
derstand how  to  become  a  part  of  it  and 
work  through  it,  the  cry  of '"all  or  nothing" 
disappears.  It  is  replaced  by  the  steady  sig- 
nificant progress  brought  about  by  peo- 
ple who  know  both  poverty  and  the  power 
structure. 

Patkicia  Fox. 


Wisconsin  Society  Wants  State  To 
Famish  Christmas  Tree 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 
Mr.  O-KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recenUy 
it  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Society  of  Washington,  D.C.,  that 
the  great  State  of  Wisconsin  has  never 
availed  itself  of  the  privilege  of  furnish- 
ing a  Christmas  tree  for  the  "Pageant  of 
Peace"  and  its  predecessor,  the  Presi- 
dent's Christmas  tree  festivities,  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  joyous 
celebration  of  Christmas  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  since  1923.  Further,  the 
privilege  of  furnishing  the  tree  for  this 
annual  event  has  been  reserved  by  differ- 
ent States  through  the  year  1975,  making 
altogether  a  span  of  more  than  50  years 
in  which  my  home  State  has  been 
sadly  missing  from  the  honor  toU  of 
States  providing  the  Christmas  tree. 

Tills  Is  an  unbelievable  oversight  for  a 
State  which  proudly  and  rightfully  enjoys 
a  high  place  among  all  States  that  boast 
of  their  majestic  forests  and  prosperous 
lumber  industry.  This  Is  a  situation 
crying  out  for  something  to  be  done,  and 
the  membership  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Society  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  to  be 
commended  for  doing  something  about  it. 
Their  president,  Mr.  Jerome  O.  Hen- 
drickson,  has  called  the  attention  of  Wis- 
consin's Chief  Executive,  the  Honorable 
Warren  P.  Knowles,  to  this  grave  over- 
sight, in  a  letter  which  follows: 
Hod.  Waksen  P.  KNOwi,as, 
Executive  Office, 
Madison,  Wi3. 

Dear  Oov^nos  Knowixs:  Here  in  the  na- 
tion's capital  at  Christmas  time  for  almost 
fifty  years,  the  President's  Christmas  tree 
festivities  have  been  held,  and  which  in 
recent  years  have  been  known  as  tbe  Pageant 
of  Peace. 


It  is  customary  for  one  of  the  fifty  states 
to  furnish  the  Christmas  tree  for  this  event 
ectchyear. 

At  the  most  recent  meeting  of  the  Wlaoon- 
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sin  State  Society  of  Washington,*  D.C.  h^d 
last  week,  it  came  to  light  that  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  has  never  f  umlabed  the  Christmas 
tree  for  this  festive  oocasion  at  any  time 
since  Its  Inception  In  1923.  Further,  v<duntary 
commitments  have  been  received  from  var- 
lovis  states  to  supply  trees  through  the  year 
1975. 

The  members  of  our  Society  were  shocked 
to  learn  that  the  prestige  of  our  great  state 
should  have  been  so  sadly  neglected  right 
here  In  the  nation's  capital,  where  as  you 
know.  Oovernor,  the  prestige  at  the  states  is 
really  laid  on  the  line  In  such  llvaly  ocxnpetl- 
tlon  far  the  limelight.  W 

Wlsconetn  is  Jiutly  proud  of  her  magnlfl- 
oent  forests,  her  lumber  Industry,  Including 
the  Christmas  trees  which  annvially  ships  so 
many  thousands  of  specimens  to  enliven  the 
celebration  of  Christmas  in  other  states. 
How  then  oould  It  have  happened  that  our 
state  has  never  come  forward  to  request  the 
prtvUege  of  furnishing  the  Christmas  tree  for 
the  Pageant  of  Peace  In  the  nation's  capital? 
Surely  this  Is  a  great  oversight  and  one  that 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

The  members  of  the  Wisconsin  State  So- 
ciety will  be  waiting  to  hear  from  you  at  the 
time  of  ovx  next  meeting  as  to  your  decision 
concerning  this  matter.  Apparently,  1976  is 
the  earliest  open  year  In  which  Wisconsin 
oould  ri)mlsh  the  tree,  and  I  think  it  would 
redound  greatly  to  the  honor  of  our  state  and 
do  much  to  repair  the  negligence  of  the  past, 
U  WiacoDsln  were  to  furnish  the  Christmas 
tz«e  for  the  Pageant  of  Peace  in  the  bicen- 
tennial yetur  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jkkomx  O.  Hendrickson, 

President. 
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EXTEa  rSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  QLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NKBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridc  V,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  CUNBINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  compUid  a  report  from  oflBdaJ  rec- 
ords which  lists  my  voting  and  attend- 
ance record  during  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress.  I  will  make  this  record 
available  to  the  people  of  the  Second 
Congressional  EWstrict  of  Nebraska, 
which  district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  the  UjS.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  purpo^  of  this  report  Is  to  collect 
in  one  place'  and  In  concise  form  infor- 
maflbn  which  is  scattered  through  thou- 
sands of  pflkges  of  the  Congressional 
ItecoRD.  Thej  description  of  bills  is  for 
identification  only;  no  attempt  has  been 
made  herelnj  to  describe  the  bills  com- 
pletely or  U,  elaborate  upon  the  issues 
Involved. 

This  first  I  esdon  of  the  90th  Congress 
was  in  session  until  December  15  and 
therefore  as  a  stewardship  report  to  those 
I  am  privilegBd  to  represent,  I  am  listing 
a  compilation  of  the  votes  I  cast  from  the 
opening  of  ttie  90th  Congress,  January 
10,  1967,  to  I  ecember  15,  1967.  This  ses- 
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caH 
Ito. 


1967 


M«n«re,  question,  ind  rasult 


2  Jan. 

3  J«t 


4  Jan.  10 


5  ISIL 

6  Jan. 

11  Ftb. 

12  Fab. 

13  Ftb. 
15  Fab. 

17  Fab. 

»  Fab. 

22  Mar. 

23  Mar. 


24  Mar. 

25  Mar. 


26    Mar. 
28    Mar. 


20 


30 

32    Mar, 


Mar.   • 


Qadion  of  Speaker.  (McCormack  246,  Ford  1*6.)  (See  note  3, 

lastpaffr) 
H.  Res.  1,  authorizing  the  seating  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell: 
On  oidermg  previous  question  (ending  debate).  (Rejected 
126  to  3O3.) 

On  resahitioa  as  amended.  (Agreed  to  363  to  65.) 

H.  Rat.  7,  adoptifli  rules  of  House  to  cut  off  debate  and  pnvairt 
prasantation  of  amendment  to  abolisii  21 -day  rule  adopted  u 
part  of  rules  of  previous  Congress: 
On  orderinf  previous  questton  (ending  debate).  (Rejected 

196  to  225.) 
On  amendment  tt  eliminate  the  21-day  rule.  (Agreed  to  233 
to  IK.) 
H.  Res.  226,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  4573,  the  national 
debt  limit  increase:  On  ordering  previous  question  (ending 
dabatoi  (Agraad  to  223  to  1 83.) 
I1.R.  4573,  nattonal  debt  limit  increase: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions.  (Rejected  155  to 

261.) 
On  passage  (to  increase  the  debt  ceiling).  (Passed  215  to 
199.) 
H.R.  2,  amending  United  States  Coda  to  strengthen  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  clartfy  status  of  Nattonal 
Guard  toefanicians:  On  motto*  to  tuspeiid  rales  and  pass. 
(PassMl  325  to  13.) 
H.  Res.  S3,  autiMrizIng  Agriculture  Committee  investigations: 
On  ordering  previous  questioe  (ending  debate).  (Passed 

230to8S5 
On   resolutien   as  amended   to  exclude  overseas  travel. 
(Agreed  to  306  to  18.) 
H.  Res.  278,  seatinf  of  Representative-elect  Adam  Clayton 
Powell: 
On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate).  (Rejected 

202to2S.) 
On  ordering  previous  question  on  amendment  to  exclude 
Adam  CImrton  Powell  from  membership  in  90th  Cong,  as 
a  substituta  to  the  retohitioii.  (Passed  263  to  161.) 

On  amendment  (Passed  248  to  176.) 

On  raaohitton  a*  amawdad  to  exduda  Adam  Clayton  Pewall 
fnwn  being  tsalsd  a*  a  Member  of  tha  House  of  Repra- 
santatives.  (Patsad  307  to  116.) 
On  ordering  previous  question  on  prumble.  (Passed  311  to 
9.) 
H.R.  4Sl&Mtiwrizint  supplemental  milHaiy  procurement  for 
iacal  ltK7:  Oa  RMttiea  to  recommit  wRh  iiwrwctions  that  none 
ol  tba  funds  coaid  be  aaad  to  carry  oat  military  operations  in 
or  vm  NarHi  Vietnam.  Otajaciad  18  to  37^) 
S.  MS,  MrtlMriilaf  tspptomMal  miHtary  procuramani  for  fiscal 

year  1967:  On  conference  raport  (Passed  364  to  13.) 
HJ.  Res.  267.  fer  emergency  food  assistanca  to  India:  On  passage. 
(Passed  n2  to  63.) 


Foi  i. 

No 
Yai 

No. 
Y« 
No. 

No 
No. 

v«4 


Yei 
Yei 

No. 
Yeai 

Ye 
Yi 

YesI 

No. 


slon  of  the  Congress  established  an  all- 
time  high  in  the  number  of  votes  cast. 

This  report  includes  all  rollcall  votes, 
where  Congrespmen  are  publicly  recorded 
for  or  against  nn  issue.  However,  the  447 
votes  listed  tn  this  report  represent  only 
about  one-foujth  of  the  votes  cast  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Rollcall  k>tes  are  not  publicly  rec- 
orded on  the  njiajority  of  bills  as  most  of 
the  legislation  is  decided  by  voice  vote. 
In  addition  there  were  hundreds  of 
quorum  calls— (attendance  checks — taken 
in  the  House  tPhlch  are  omitted  here  to 
conserve  space.  This  accounts  for  the 
nonconsecutlve  ntunbering  of  the  roll- 
calls  in  this  report. 

Many  of  the  votes  were  controversial  as 
you  well  know,  JMr.  Speaker,  but  I,  like  all 
M«nbers,  must  stand  and  be  counted  by 
voting  either  Myes"  or  "no."  That  is  our 
duty  and  resp(}nslbility. 

When  the  people  note  the  title  of  the 
votes  listed  here  they  will  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  complexities  of  the 
Issues  which  aife  voted  upon  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  am  proud  of  my  voting  and  attend- 
ance record  during  my  11  years  as  a 
Member  of  thelHouse  of  Representatives. 
My  attendance  record  Is  In  the  upper  5 
percent  among  all  Members  of  Congress 
during  these  past  10  years  for  being  on 
the  job  and  answering  the  call  of  the  roll 
when  votes  are  cast  and  when  ocaclal 
attendance  records  are  compiled. 

The  record  referred  to  follows: 


NotMtint. 
Yaai 


See  notes  at  end  of  table. 


33  Mer.    9 

36  Mar.  IS 

as  Mar.  16 

39  Mar.  16 

40  Mar.  20 

41  Mar.  20 

43  Mar.  21 

45  Mar.  22 

46  Mar.  22 

47  Mar.  22 

49  Mar.  22 


SO    Mar.  22 
52    Apr.    5 


53  Apr.  5 

54  Apr.  5 

55  Apr.  S 
57  Apr.  6 


H.  Res.  376,  auttiorizing  the  Speaker  to  appoint  a  special  counsel 
to  represent  the  House  in  litigatioa  filed  by  Adam  Clayton 
Powell :  On  ordering  previous  questioa  (ending  debate).  (Passed 
254  to  85.) 

H.R.  6098,  providing  for  an  extension  ol  the  interest  equalization 
tax:  On  passage.  (Passed  261  to  1380 

H.R.  7123,  providlnt  supplemental  Daansa  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1967:  On  passage.  (Passed  385  to  11.) 

H.R.  6950,  restoring  the  investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  caseiof  certain  real  property: 
On  passage.  (Passed  386  to  2.)  1  k    k»  j 

H.R  2068,  increasing  veterans'  pensions:  On  motion  to  suspend 
rules  and  pass.  (Passed  360  to  0  ) 

H.R.  2513,  proposing  a  Commission  on  Rational  Observances  and 
Holidays:  On  motion  to  suspend  niM  and  pass.  (Passed  315  to 

H.R.  5277,  increasing  the  present  authorization  for  PKific  Trust 
Territory  civil  government  tor  fiscal  1967,  1968.  1969:  On 
passage.  (Passed  371  to  15  )  ] 

H.R.  7501,  authorizing  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Treasury  and  related  igencies  for  fiscal  1968: 
On  amendment  provrding  for  15  proposed  new  positions  in    Not  vofint 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury.  (Passed  211 
to  175.) 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  instrudtions  to  limit  spending  to 
95  percent  of  1968  budget  estimaks.  (Rejected  168  to  217.) 

On  passage.  (Passed  372  to  7.)... 4. 

HJ.  Res.  428,  supporting  other  Americaa  Republics  in  an  historic 
new  phase  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress: 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reword  the  reso-    Not  voting, 
lution  to  the  effect  of  giving  symBathetic  consideration  to 
ways  and  means  of  implementin|  agreements  reK'ned  at 
Punto  del  Este,  Uruguay.  (Oefeat#d  147  to  210.) 

On  passage.  (Passed  234  to  117.).. t: 

H.  Res.  364,  providing  funds  for  the  expanses  of  tha  Sicence  arid 
Astronautics  Committee:  On  motion  td  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions to  provide  additional  funds  to  hire  Republican  minority 
staff  emptoyees.  (Rejected  176  to  216^ 
H.  Res.  221,  providing  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities: 
On  ordering  previous  question  oni  resolution  and  aeiend- 

ments.  (Passed  305  to  92.) 
On  motton  to  recommit  with  instruftions  that  open  hearings 
be  held  tojustify  Additional  funds  for  committee.  (Rejected 

On  resolution  providing  funds  for  iftntinuance  of  committee 
investigation  un-American  activi  ties.  (Agreed  to  350  to 

H.  Res.  413,  providing  lor  consideratioa  of  H.R.  2512,  copyright 
law  revision:  On  resolution.  (Agreed  0  347  to  42.) 


Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Not  voting. 
Not  voting. 

Not  voting. 


Not  voting. 
Not  votint 


Not  voting. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
No. 

Yea. 

Yei. 
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Roll-  Data 
call  1967 
No. 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


My  vote 


60 
62 


63 
65 
68 


70 
71 


Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 
Apr. 


No. 
Yes. 

Yea. 
Yet. 
Yoi. 


Apr.  20 
Apr..  20 


73    Apr.  27 


76 


77 
79 


Apr.  27 
Apr.  27 


Apr.  27 

Apr.  27 
May     I 


H.R.  2512,  revising  the  Copyright  Law:  On  motion  to  strike 

enacting  clause.  (Rejected  126  to  252.) 
HJ.  Res.  493,  adding  20  days  to  the  60-day  "cooling off  period" 
during  which  a  strike  or  change  in  work  rules  was  illegal  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  applicable  to  the  current  dispute:  On 
motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  396  to  8  ) 
H.R.  2512,  revising  the  Copyright  Law:  On  passage.  (Passed  379 

to  29.) 
H.R.  5404,  amending  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950: 

On  passMe.  (Passed  391  to  22.) 
H.  Res.  418,  establishing  a  standing  committee  known  as  tha 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct:  On  resolution. 
(Passed  400  to  0.) 
H.  Res.  443,  expretsing  sympathy  of  the  House  on  death  of  Konrad    Yet. 

Adenauer:  On  resolution  (Ptued  357  to  0.) 
H.R.  207,  authorizing  Interior  Department  financial  participatian    Not  voting, 
in  a  large  water  desalting  and  nuclear  power  plant:  On  passage. 
(Passed  315  to  38.) 
H.R.  9029,  making  appropriations  for  Interior  Department  for 
fiscal  1968: 
On  motton  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  limit  spending  to    No. 
95  percent  of  1968  budget  estimate.  Rejected  (158  to  231.) 

On  passage.  (Passed  377  to  11.) Yes. 

■H.  Res.  442,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  2508,  congres-    Yes. 
sional  redistrictlng:  On  ordering  previous  question  (eniding 
debate).  (Passed  284  to  99.) 
H.R.  2508,  providing  tor  congresswnal  redistrKing: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructwns  to  delete  provision    Not  voting, 
permitting  Hawaii  and  New  MexKO  to  continue  electing 
their  Representatives  at  Large.  (RejectedM61  to  203.) 
On  passage.  (Passed  289  to  63.) 


Ron- 
call 
l«o. 


Date 
1967 


Measure,  question,  and  rasult 


My  vote 


II  May    3 

14  May     9 

16  May   11 

17  May  II 


92 

May  17 

93 

May  17 

94 
9S 

May  17 
May  17 

112    May  24 


103  May  24 


104    May  24 


lOS 

lot 


May 
May 


H.  J.  Res.  543.  extending  the  period  for  47  additional  days  during 

which  a  strlkeorchangeln  work  rules  was  Illegal  under  the  RaiT- 

way  Labor  Act  applicaDle  to  the  current  dispute:  On  motion  to 

suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  302  to  56.) 

H.R.  9481.  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1967: 

On  passage.  (Passed  391  to  6.) 
H.R.  9240,  authorizing  appropriations  during  fiscal  1968  tor  mili- 
tary procurement:  On  passage.  (Passed  401  to  3.) 
H.  Res.  161,  providing  additional  {1,200  per  year  telephone  altow- 
ance  for  Members  ol  Congress  to  use  in  their  home  districb: 
On  resolution.  (Passed  188  to  157.) 
H.  Res.  464,  authorizing  tha  hiring  ot  78  additional  Capitol  polico- 

men:  On  resolution.  (Passed  334  to'16.) 
H.R.  9960,  making  appropriations  for  Independent  Offices  and 
Dajpertment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devetopment  for  fiscal  1968: 
On  amendment  to  cut  ouf  110,000,000  rent  supplement  con- 
tract authority.  (Passed  233  to  ill.) 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructrans  to  decrease  from 
{225,000.000  to  812,000,000  funds  to  be  used  for  model 
cities  programs.  (Rejected  193  to  213.) 

Onfinai  passage.  (Passed  347  to  56.) 

H.R.  6431,  extending  the  programs  of  Federal  matohing  grants 

lor  the  construction  and  staffing  of  community  mantel 

health  centers:  On  passage.  (Passed  355  to  0.) 

H.R.  7819,  authorizing  appropriatran  of  funds  for  Federal  aid  to 

elemenary  and  secondary  educatkin  programs  for  fiscal  1969: 

On  amendment  changing  the  formula  for  distribution  ot  title 

I  funds  to  school  distrcts  with  needy  children,  so  that  15 

poorer  Stetes  would  receive  more  money.  (Passed  222  to 

•94.) 

On  amendment  providing  that  Fadaral  funds  for  supplemen- 
tery  canters  and  services  go  directly  to  the  qualifying  Stete 
departmente  of  education.  (Passed  230  to  185.) 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructrans  that  committee  hold 
further  bearings.  (Rejected  180  to  236.) 

On  passage.  (Passed  294  to  122.) 

S.  1432,  extending  the  draft  law  for  4  years:  On  passage.  (Passed 

362  to  9.) 
H.R.  10345.  making  appropriations  tor  the  Departmente  of  Stete, 


Not  voting. 
Yes. 


Y«l. 

Yes. 
No. 


I.R.  10345  making  appropriations  I 
Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary: 


119  June   6 


June 
June 


UO   May  31  On  amendment  to  limit  amount  of  Federal  subsidy  in  the  sale 

of  Small  Business  Administratton  participation  certificates. 

Ill    »      „  (Passed  186  to  144.) 

Ill    May  31  On  motton  to  recommit  witii  instructrans  to  limit  spending  to 

95  percent  of  1968  budget  estimate  excluding  FBI  funds. 

116   June    5    H.R.  10226,  providing  addittonal  free  letter  mall  and  air  transpor- 
tation mailing  privileges  for  more  servicemen:  On  motton  to 
suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  316  to  0.) 
HRJOStSjniking  appn)priations  for  Agriculture  Department  for 

Onmotnn  to  recommH  with  Instructions  to  limit  spending  to 
95  percent  ot  1968  budget  estimate  but  this  exclusion  not 
to  apply  to  special  milk  and  school  lunch  piocrams.  (Re- 
jected 175  to  222.) 

On  final  pasMge.  (Passed  357  to  38.) 

H.  Res.  504,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  10328,  to  iwraasa 
national  debt  ceiling:  On  ordering  previous  question  (ending 
debatey  (Passed  291  to  99.) 
H.R.  10328   increasing  the  national  debt  ceiling:  On  passage 
(Rejected  197  to  211.)  r-     • 

H.R.902SLmaking  appropriations  for  Interwr  Department  for  fis- 
u  X**.',!?*-  °"  «>n'*r«'X*  report  (Agreed  to  321  to  49.) 
lOM.   '  *'***™'"8  *""<'»  tof  'ood  *I*<'>P  program  for  fiscal 

On  amendment  requiring  stetes  to  pay  20  percent  of  program 
costs.  (Rejected  173  to  191.) 

On  pesaage.  (Passed  230  to  128.) 

H.R.  7476,  authorizini  adjustments  in  the  amount  of  outstendim 
u  S'?/-,?!'**'**"  '•  °"  P»»»«8a.  (Passed  234  to  109.) 
H.R.  10738,  auttorizinj  appropriations  for  Defense  Department 
u  o  ,?*•'  l**-  Onp«M«l«-  (Passed  407  to  1.) 
H.R.  6111,  ptovMing  for  esteblishment  of  a  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
u  D  .,S5„""*""  *"  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  230  to  97.) 
U.K.  10730.  extending  proviskins  of  the  Older  Amerkun  Act:  On 
motion  to  supend  rales  and  pass.  (Passed  333  to  0.) 
Bee  notes  at  end  of  table. 


120 
122 


123 
126 


June   7 
J«*a  S 


128  June   8 


129 
131 

135 

131 

1« 


June    8 
June  12 

June  13 

June  19 

Jane  19 


Yes. 

Yet. 
Yea. 


Yai. 
Y»». 


Yet. 


Ym. 


Yes. 

No. 
Yet. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yet. 

Yee. 


Yet. 
No. 


No. 
Vet. 

Yet. 

No. 
Yea. 

Ytt. 

Yet. 

Yet. 


141  Jhm  19 

142  JuiM  19 

144  June  20 

145  June  20 

147  June  21 


148    June  21 
153    June  26- 


154  June  26 

156  June  27 

157  June  27 

160  June  28 

161  June  28 
163  July  11 

16S  July  12 


167  July  13 

168  Jaly  13 
170  July  17 


173  July  IS 


174    July  18 
176    July  19 


ITS    July  20 


180    July  25 
ISl    July  25 

182    July  2S 


186    July  26 


187    July  26 
189    July  27 


190   July  31 
192    Aug.    1 

200    Aug.    8 


201    Aug.    8 
204    Aug.    9 


206  Aug.  10 

20t  Aug.  14 

208  Aug.  14 

214  Aug.  IS 

SO  Aug.  It 


H.R.  480,  extending  the  period  during  which  Federal  funds  eouM 
be  appropriated  to  continue  the  purchase  of  wetUnds  for  migra- 
tory waterfowl  conservation:  On  motion  to  suspend  rales  and 
pass.  (Passed  329  to  8.) 
H.R.  482,  increasing  the  price  of  the  Federal  migratory  bird  hunt- 
ing stemps  from  $3  to  $5:  OA  motwn  to  suspend  rales  and  aass. 
(Passed  238  to  97.)  ^^ 

S.  1432,  extending  Uie  draft  law  tor  4  years:  On  conference  report 

(Agreed  to  377  to  29.) 
H.R.  10480,  prohibiting  desecration  of  the  U.S.  flu:  On  oassata 
(Passed  387  to  16.)  ^        !»»•«•• 

H.R.  10867,  increasing  the  national  debt  limit: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  make  permanent 
the  present  temporary  national  debt  limit  ceiling  ot  $336- 
000,000.000,  With  any  increases  beyond  this  figure  tem- 
porary In  nature.  (Reiected  191  to  223.) 
On  passage.  (Passed  217  to  196.) 
H.R.  8582,  increasing  the  number  of  assodate  iudiiat  oiT'lha 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals:  On  passage.  (Patsad 
335  to  6.) 
H.R.  10783,  relating  to  crime  and  criminal  procedure  in  the 

District  of  (kilumbia:  Or  passage.  (Passed  355  to  14.) 
H.R.  10943,  authorizing  funds  to  continue  modified  Teacher  Corps 
and  training  programs: 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  delete  Taacliar 
Corps.  (Rejected  146  to  257.) 

On  passage.  (Passed  312  to  88.) 

H.R.  10340,  authorizing  appropriations  tor  the  NationalAanK 

nautlcs  and  Space  Administration  for  fiscal  1968: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  decrease  funds 

by  $136,400,000  and  set  up  an  Aerospace  Safety  Advisorv 

Panel.  (Passed  239  to  157.)  ' 

On  passage.  (Passed  342  to  53.) 

H.R.  10805,  extending  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  (iommissioii': 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  284  to  89.) 
S.  20,  providing  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  national  water 
resource  problems  and  programs:  On  passage.  (Passed  369 
to  19.) 
H.R.  10595,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  Stete  kittory  tickcb  by  most 
banks  and  savings  and  toan  institutrans: 
On  motran  to  recommit  (Rejected  135  to  2S7J 

On  passage.  (Passed  271  to  111.) 

SJ.  Res.  81,  providing  for  ttie  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute 
between  certein  carriers  by   railroad   and  certein  of  their 
wnptoyoos:  On  motion  to  concur  in  Senate  amendmenb  to 
ttouse  amendment  binding  determination  of  Special  Board  to 
teke  affect  in  absence  of  agreement  between  parties  to  disoute 
(Passed  244  to  148.) 
H.R.  11456,  making  appropriations  for  Uie  Transportetion  Do- 
partmant  for  fiscal  1968: 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  limit  spondiiw 
to  95  percent  of  1968  budget  estimate.  (Passed  213  to 
189.) 

On  passage.  (Passed  393  to  5.) 

H.R.  421,  prohibiting  travel  or  use  of  any  facility  in  interitato  or 
toreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other  vtoient 
civil  distairbance:  On  passage.  (Passed  347  to  70.) 
H.  Res.  749,  providing  tor  the  conskJeration  of  H.R.  11000  for 

Federal  rat  control:  On  resolution.  (Reiected  176  to  207  ) 
H.R.  11641,  making  appropriatnns  for  the  Atomk  Energy  Com- 
mission, for  Army  engineers  and  Interior  Department  public 
works  projeds  and  lor  various  Independent  agencies: 
On  amendment  to  delete  planning  funds  for  tlie  Dickey- 
Lincoln  hydroelectric  plant  in  tNaine.  (Passed  233  to  169  ) 
On  motton  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  aacn 
appropriation  item  conteined  in  the  bill  by  5  peicant  tor 
a  cut  of  {231,000,000.  (Defeated  166  to  2^.) 

Onjpassage.  (Passad  376  to  26.) 

H.R.  9547,  aroewling  the  Inter-American  Devetopment  Bank  JM 
to  authortzatha  Unitod  States  to  participate  in  an  increase  in  the 
ratouicat  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operation  of  ttia  Inter-Amer- 
ican Devetopment  Bank: 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructrans  to  decrease  share 
payable  by  the  United  Stetes  from  $900,000,000  to  S750.- 
000,000.  (Dafaatwl  185  to  217.) 

On  passage.  {Passed  275  to  122.) 

H.R.  8630,  axteiHlini  the  authority  for  exemptions  from  Uw  aiili- 

trast  laws  to  assist  in  safeguarding  the  balance-of-paymenb 

u  P*SSSr  ''  ^  ""''*'  S***":  On  P«»»««-  (Passed  308  to  66.) 

H.R.  6098,  providing  tor  an  qxtenston  of  tha  interest  equalization 

tex:  On  eonforance  report  (Agreed  to  223  to  83.) 
H.R.  11722,  authorization  construction  at  militery  instellations: 
On  passage.  (Passwl  394  to  2.) 

.R.  5037,  authorizing  Federal  granb  to  Stete  and  tocalgovani- 

mob  to  assist  in  Bm  reduction  of  crime  and  improvement  of 

tewanfoicement: 

On  amendment  providing  that  most  of  funds  wouM  generally 

go  in  btock  grante  to  State  agencies  for  distribution  and 

highest  prtority  given  to  riot  control  and   prevention. 

(Passed  256  to  147.) 

On  passage.  (Passad  378  to  23.).. 

H.  Res.  512,  expressing  ditappmyal  of  the  House  of  ReprMeiita- 
nves  at  proposed  plan  to  reorganize  the  District  of  Columbia 
fovemmenf :  On  resolution.  (Rejactad  160  to  244.) 
H.R.  7659,  providing  for  a  mid-decade  census  in  1975  and  a«ery 

10  veers  theraafter:  On  passage.  (Passed  255  to  127.) 
H.R.  43,  authorizing  the  Central  Valley  project  in  California:  Oe 

passue.  (Pwswf  235  to  83.) 
H.R.  6279,  provMing  tor  the  collectioa,  compilation,  critical  evalua- 
tion, publication,  and  sale  of  standard  raferenca  data  for  physical 
tdanca  standard  reference  program  of  Bureau  of  Standards: 
On  aoNiidment  to  limM  the  fiscal  1968  autiwrizatloa  aed  raquir- 
Mg  annual  authorizations  tor  this  project  (Passad  320  to  2.) 


Yet. 

Yet.     i 

Yet. 
Yet. 

Yes. 


No. 
Yes. 


Yes. 

No. 
Yat. 

Yes. 


Yes. 
Yat. 

Yet. 


Yet. 

No. 
Yet. 


Yet. 


Yat. 
Yat. 


No. 

Yet. 
Yet. 

Yet. 
Yet. 


He. 

No. 


Abteut 
Yes. 


H.  Rat.  856.  providingfor consideration  of  H.R.  2516,  Civil  Mc hb 
u  £^:K5"l!?"?f"*'=  °"  "X*^"- <*l™^  *»  5»  •»  77!) 
H.RJSlt  Civil  Rtgbto  Amendutaob  af  1967 :  On  pattaM.  (Pataad 


326  to  i3.) 


No. 
Yea. 

Yat. 

Yea. 
Yet. 
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Ron- 
call 
No. 

Date 
1967 

222 

Aai.  17 

223 

Auf.  17 

224 

Au(.21 

226 

Aug.  21 

229 

Aug.  22 

235 

Aug.  25 

236 

Aug.  25 

237 
239 

A«g.  2S 

Aug.  28 

240 

S^itU 

241 

SapLU 

242 

SapLll 

Msasure,  question,  and  result 


244  Sept  12 

245  SepL12 


253  SepL14 

254  Sept.  14 


255  Sept  14 

257  SaptM 

258  Septia 

259  Sept  IS 

262  Sept  19 

264  Sept  20 


265  Sept  20 

266  Sept  20 

267  Sept  20 


270   Sept  21 


271    Sept  21 

273  Sept  25 

274  Sept  25 


277  S^rt.2« 

278  Sapt2S 
282  Sept  27 
2SS  Sept2t 
287  SMt29 


H.R.  12080,  social  security  amendmenb:  On  pttnge.  (Passed 

415  to  3.) 
S.  16,  increasing  veterans'  pensions:  On  conference  report 


(Agreed  to  404  to  0.) 
H.R.12"" 


12257,  extending  and  expanding  authorization  for  vocational 
rehabilitation :  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed 
340  to  0.) 
H.R.  11565,  amending  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  author- 
ize the  transfer  of  peanut  acreage  allotments:  On  motion  to  sus- 
pend rule*  and  pass.  (Rejected  208  to  146,  a  two- thirds  majority 
being  required.) 
H.R.  12474,  making  appropriations  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  fiscal  1968:  On  passage.  (Passed 
312  to  92.) 
H.R.  12048,  authorizing  foreign  aid  appropriations  for  fiscal  1968: 
On  amendment  to  prevent  Export-Import  Bank  financing  of 

arms  sales  to  foreign  nations.  (Passed  236  to  157.) 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  cut  the  technical 
assistance  authorization  from  $243,000,000  to  {210,000,000. 
(Passed  234  to  163.) 

On  passage.  (Passed  202  to  194.) 

H.R.  8965,  increasing  the  amount  or  Federal  funds  needed  tor 
buildiM  a  pollution  control  measure  to  benefit  Washington, 
D.C.:  On  passage.  (Passed  118  to  109.) 
H.R.  11816,  providing  disability  and  death  benefits  for  State  and 
local  police  or  their  survivors  when  officers  are  injured  oi  killed 
in  apprehending  or  attempting  to  apprehend  violators  of  Fed- 
eral laws:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  310 
too.) 
H.R.  8654,  permitting  in  certain  cases  appeals  by  the  tJnited  States 
from  pretrial  orders  for  return  of  seized  property  or  to  suppress 
evidence:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  311 
tol.) 
H.R.  8775,  increasing  the  authorization  for  Interior  Department 
work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  from  $60,000,000  to  $68,- 
000,000:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  225 
to^.) 
H.R.  10/38,  authorizing  appropriations  for  Defense  Department 
for  fiscal  1968: 

On  conference  report.  (Agreed  to  365  to  4.) 

On  motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  Senate  amendment 
prohibiting  funds  under  the  bill  from  being  expended  to 
build  Navy  ships  outside  ot  the  United  States.  (Rejected 
144  to  233 ) 
S.  602,  authorizing  funds  for  Appalachian  and  regranal  devek>p- 
■nent  commissions: 
On  amendmentto  reduce  authorization.  (Passed  199  to  I61.)_ 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  that  authority  lor 
spendine  funds  go  to  the  Federal  agencies  involved,  to 
delete  $5,000,000  housing  program  authorization  and  add 
$2,500,000  for  Gnat  Lakes  fishery  conservation  grants. 
(Defeated  178  to  184.) 

On  passage.  (Passed  189  to  168.) 

H.R.  4451,  providing  protection  for  U.S.  fishing  vttsel  owners: 
On  motion  to  suspend  rales  and  pass.  (Rejected  147  to  175.) 
S.  1657,  extending  authority  for  indemnity  payments  to  dairy 
fanners:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  320 
to  7.) 
H.  Res.  838,  auttwrizing  House  Judiciary  Committee  to  conduct 
varwus  investigations  involving  overseas  travel  by  its  members 
and  employees:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed 
262  to  52.) 
S.  953,  authorizing  funds  for  food  stamp  programs  for  fiscal  1968 
and  1969:  On  motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  Senate  con- 
fereflce  report  amendments.  (Passed  196  to  154.) 
H.R.  9547,  amending  the  Inter- American   Devekjpment   Bank 
Act  to  aumorize  the  United  States  to  participate  in  an  increase 
in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operation  of  the  inter- 
American  Devek>pment  Bank:  On  motion  to  recommit  con- 
ference report  with  instructions  to  insist  on  retaining  proposal 
for  a  continuing  audit  of  the  bank's  operations.  (Pa»ed  274 
to  126.) 
H.R.  6418,  the  partnership  for  health  amendments: 

On  amendment  to  increase  autherizatwn  by  $40,000,000  for 
grants  for  special  health  programs.  (Passed  Z27  to  173.) 

On  passage.  (Passed  395  to/.) 

H.R.  6430,  Mental  Retardation  Amendmeots  of  1K7:  On  passage. 

(Passed  389  to  0.) 

HJt.  6736,  proposing  the  creation  of  a  Public  Broadcasting  Corp.: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructnns  to  delete  provisions 

for  e  Public  Broadcasting  Corp.  adding  that  funds  be 

distributed  among  educational  TV  stabons.  (Rejected  167 

to  194.)  ^ 

On  passage.  (Passed  265  to  91.) 

H.R.  13042,  authorizing  an  elected  school  board  tor  the  District 

of  Columbia:  On  Passage.  (Passed  324  to  3.) 
H.R.  13025,  alkiwing  the  new  District  of  Columbia  Council  to  make 
rules  and  regulatnns  under  the  District  of  Columbia  Akoholie 
Beverage  Control  Act:  On  passage.  (Rejected  153  to  IS2.) 
H.R.  12120,  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preventun  and  Control  Act  of 
1967: 
On  MiMiidment  substituting  block  grants  to  the  States  In 
place  of  Federal  agencies  granting  funds  to' local  agencies. 
(Passed  234  to  m.) 
On  amendment  te  prahibit  the  receipt  of  funds  under  thia 
act  by  agencies  adminisiered,  funded  or  contracted  by  the 
OEO.  (PasMd  241  te  132.) 
H.  J.  Res.  849,  continuing  appropriations  for  many  Federal 
aaenoies  for  the  month  ef  October:  Oi  motion  to  recommit 
(Panad  202  to  182.) 
H.R.  478,  m^(ia|  studies  ef  the  impact  on  American  workers  of 
lotv-wHe  imparts  from  foreign  countries:  On  passage.  (Passed 

H.R.  10S73,  proposing  to  strengthen  and  clarify  stockyard  owners' 
rights  and  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  management  ot 
their  stockyards:  On  passage.  (Passed  234  to  60 


Y« 

Yi 
Yd. 

N( 

Yi 
Y«. 


Yi. 


Y«. 
N4 


Se«  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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N( 
Ni 

Y« 
Vl;. 

Ht 
Y( 


Y«. 

Yi. 
Yi. 


N« 


Yi  . 
Yi 

N« 


Y4- 

Vl 

Yei 

Yi) 


Roll-  Date 
call  1967 
No. 


Measure,  question,  ai  d  result 


289  Oct  2 

290  Oct  2 

291  Oct  2 

293  Oct  3 

294  Oct  3 

296  Oct  4 

297  Oct  4 

300  Oct  10 

301  Oct  10 

302  Oct  10 

306  Oct  U 

307  Oct  11 

309  Oct  16 

310  Oct  16 

313  Oct  17 


314  Oct  17 

315  Oct  17 


316  Oct  17 


319  Oct  IS 


320  Oct  18 

321  Oct  18 
323  Oct  19 

325  Oct  19 


327  Oct  20 

328  Oct  20 

329  Oct  20 

333  Oct  23 

335  Oct  24 

336  Oct  24 

337  Oct  24 

338  Oct  24 

340  Oct  25 

341  Oct  25 

342  Oct  2S 


My  vote 


H.R.  4903,  increasing  the  ceiling  on  innuai  appropriatk>ns  for    No. 
Ryukyu  Islands'  social  and  economic  ikl :  On  motion  to  suspend 
rules  and  pass.  (Passed  284  to  80.) 
S.  223,  authorizing  the  sale  to  private  iitdustry  of  certain  Govern-    Yes. 
ment-owned  communications  in  Alasda :  On  motran  to  suspend 
rules  and  pass.  (Passed  357  to  1.) 
H.R.  9796.  authorising  loan  of  warshipt  to  foreign  governments:    Yes. 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (Passed  321  to  42.) 
H.  Res.  938,  provkling  for  conskjeratiop  of  H.J.  Res.  853  making    No. 
continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  1168:  On  ordering  previous 
question  (ending  debate).  (Passed  2|3  to  205.) 
H.R.  11722,  authorizing  construction  at  military  installations:  On    Yes. 

conference  report.  (Agreed  to  377  to  ,33.) 
H.R.  10196,  making  appropriations  for  Labor  and  Health,  Educe-    Yes. 
tion,  and  Welfare  Departments  for  fiscal  1968:  On  motion  to  re- 
commit conference  report  with  instructk>ns  that  House  con- 
ferees disagree  to  Senate   amendments  which  exceed  the 
budget  requests.  (Passed  226  to  173.) 
H.R.  1411,  permitting  the  Postmaster  General  to  issue  a  mail  stop    Yes. 
order  against  false  representations  without  the  additional 
previous  requirement  of  proof  of  inteiit  to  deceive:  On  passage. 
(Passed  353  to  32.)  ] 

H.R.  10509,  making  appropriatnns  for  tfte  Agriculture  Department 
for  fiscal  1968: 
On  motion  to  disagree  to  Senate  amendment  No.  43  increasing    Yes. 
appropriations   above   budget  recommendatwns  to  the 
conference  report.  (Passed  377  k  8.) 
On  motion  to  disagree  to  Senate  gmendment  No.  56  (sama    Yes. 

reason  as  above).  (Passed  362  ta  24.) 
On  motion  to  disagree  to  Senate  amendment  No.  63  (same    Yes. 
reason  as  above  )  (Passed  391  ta  3.) 
H.R.  7977.  adjusting  postal  rates,  increasing  Federal  and  postal 
employees  pay  and  regulating  the  mailing  of  pandering  adver- 
tisements: 
On  motkin  to  recommit  with  instn^tnns  to  reiwrt  back  with    No. 
additional  amendments.  (OefeatM  199  to  211.) 

On  passage.  (Passed  318  to  89  ) Yes. 

H.R.  13048.  extending  and  amending  the  Library  Services  and    Yes. 
Construction  Act:  On  motion  to  suspe|id  rules  and  pass.  (Passed 
371  to  O)  ' 

SJ.  Res.  112,  extending  until  Dec  31,  lb68,  the  time  for  filing  the    Yes. 
report  of  Commission  on  Urban  Probleins:  On  motion  to  suspend 
rules  and  pan.  (Passed  310  to  10.) 
H.R.  1I4S6,  making  appropriations  tor  tte  Transportalkm  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  19(8:  . 
On  motran  to  recommit  conference  repo  t  with  lnstructk>ns  to  hold    Yes. 
the  line  on  items  increased  by  Senate  over  House.  (De- 
feated 124  to  268.). 

On  conference  report  (Agreed  to :  167  to  22.) Yet. 

On  motk>n  to  recede  and  concur  >n  Senate  amendment  13    No. 
provkling  funds  for  an  airport  |t  Kelley  Flats,  Mont  (De- 
feated 161  to  222). 
H.R.  159,  provklhig  for  establishment  if  a  Federal  Maritime  Ad-    Yes. 

ministration:  On  passage  (Passed  324  to  44  ). 
H.  J.  Res.  888,  making  continuing  apflropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1968  until  Nov.  23,  1967:  j 

On  amendment  provkling  that  Fedtral  spending  shall  not  ex-    Yes. 
ceed  the  amount  spent  during  fiscal  1967.  (Passed  239  to 
164.) 
On  motkin  to  recommit  the  resokitton  to  committee.  (Re-    No. 
jected  158  to  244.) 

On  passage.  (Passed  253  to  144.)., Yes. 

H.R.  13178,  provkling  for  safety  on  the  U.S.  Capttot  Building  and    Yes. 

Grounds:  On  passage  (Passed  336  te  20.) 
S.  676,  making  it  unlawful  to  intercept  disclose  or  use  the  con-    Yes. 
tents  of  a  wire  communcatkMi  except  in  normal  course  of  em- 
ployment or  by  President  under  specfcl  conditrans:  On  passage. 
(Passed  275  to  47.) 
H.  Res.  241,  transferring  jurisdictkin  iver  military  and  natk>nal    Yes. 
cemeteries  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs!  Committee:  On  passage. 
(Passed  227  to  0  ) 
H.  Res.  947,  providing  for  conskleratna  ot  H.R.  10442,  facilitating    Yes. 
the  exchanges  of  land  for  use  for  pulMic  schools:  On  resolutkin. 
(Agreed  to  22nol.) 
H.R.  10442,  fKilitating  the  exchanges  of  land  for  use  for  public    No. 
schools:  On  motnn  to  recommit  with  instrsctions  to  delete 
language  regarding  special  fund  pro\hded  to  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary for  purctiase  of  lands.  (Rejected  30  to  191.) 
H.R.  11627,  authorizing  construction  if  tunnels  and  brklges  in    Yes. 

Maryland:  On  passage.  (Passed  342  to  9.) 
H.R.  9960,  making  appropriations  for  independent  offices  and 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  fiscal  1968: 
On  motkin  to  recommit  the  conference  report  with  instruc-    Yes. 
tnns  that  House  disagrees  to  ceftain  Senate  amendments. 
(RejectMl  184  to  206.)  I 

On  motkin  to  recede  and  concuii  on  Senati  increases  for    No. 

model  cities.  (Rejected  156  to  241.) 
On  motion  to  recede  and  concur  oa  Senate  amendment,  rent    No. 
supplement  program.  (Rejected  152  to  250.) 
H.R.  13606,  making  appropriations  for  military  construction  for    Yes. 
the  Defense  Department  for  fiscal  1(68:  On  passage.  (Passed 
362  to  26.) 
H.R.  11641,  making  appropriatwns  for  Public  Works  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commlssien  for  fiscal  1968: 
On  motion  to  recommit  the  confhrence  report  (Rejected    Yes. 

117  to  278.) 
On  motnn  to  recede  and  concur  witti  amendmen  of  Senate  to    No. 
provide  additnnal  funds  for  thf  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
(Rejected  by  162  to  231.) 
On  motwn  to  recede  and  concur iWith  Senati  amendment   YtL 
designed  to  eliminate  funds  for  tse  Dickiv-Lincoln  project 
(Passed  283  to  111.) 
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Roll-  Data 
call  1967 
l«o. 


Measure,  questkin,  and  result 


Mytnii 


H.R.  9960^  making  approp^atlon^  for  indepMidint  otiices  and 
u5  fw  ?e  "epartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devetepment  for  fiscal  1968- 
343    Oct   26  On  mobon  to  recommit  the  conference  report  with  Instruc-    Yii. 

toons  to  inset  on  House  disagreement  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  67,  rent  supplement  program.  (Rejected  184  to 

^  mU  ub  ?5c'?n'"*?^ '•'*'*•<*«'*«'«»  295  to  88.) Yet. 

345  Oct.   26  H.R.  13510,  adwsting  pay  of  the  uniformed  servKes  both  activo  Yn. 

ujn^/'ff'd:  On  passage.  (Passed  385  to  2.) 

9u  rv«    K  ""a'**' Pro"'")'"*'"' conjressionalredisfrrcUng: 

jw  uci.  A  On  motion  to  recommit  the  conference  report  witii  instruc-  Yai. 

«7  n-.    «  „4)ons_  (Rejected  82  to  283.)  -  marue  to. 

347  Oct   26  On  conference  report.  (Agreed  to  241  to  105.)  No. 

IS  S2-   S  On  motion  to  recommit  (Rejected  101  to  244.) ^  No 

HS  22-   19  „  „  Oj?  P*"'««  <P»ssed  274  to  64  ) ?«. 

is  u        ,  "■5ii21HMeatlnspectk)nAct:Onpassege.(Pa3sed403toY)'"  Yes. 

359  Nov.    2  S.780,extendingtheCleanAirAct:Onpa4aw.(PiSed3Ktod.)  Nrt  voting. 

361    Nov.    3    H.  Res.  966,  providing  for  consideration  of  S.  2388,  to  provide  for  No't'vo«I?t 

an  improvement  and  to  authorize  funds  for  the  EconoihkOppor-  (paired) 

«»    N.U     c    u»''"'JLV'-°"L?*'""<'"  <''«"<'262to39.),  yfi'n,. 

3EZ    NOV.    6    H.R.  1 1565,  amending  the  Agrkuiltural  Adjustment  Act  to  author- 
ize the  transfer  of  peanut  acreage  altobnente:  On  motkin  to  Yti. 

i»    M.       c    «,  ?''iP«"''''''es»"<' P»«s- (Passed  255  to  57.).. 

363  Nov.    6    S.J.  Res.  33,  esUblishing  a  Natkinal  CommisskininPriduct  Ytt. 

to  1(e')       ""**        '"  ""'*"**  "''•'  *"•'  P*"-  (P»SMd  206 

364  Nov.    (    H.R.  3639,  protecting  the  publK  health  by  amending  the  Federal    Yes 

Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  provisions 
assuring  tbe  safety  and  effectiveness  of  new  animal  dniis- 

K   Hoy.   6    H.R.  13165,  extending  until  Mar.  1.  1S69,  Secret  $ervk»  prolic-    Yes. 

tion  for  widow  and  minor  children  of  a  former  Presklenf  On 
m.   N.»    c   eJ^B^" n/""?'"!.^'^..*"5P*"  (f»»«<'302toll.) 
M>    nov.    «    »-••«•?•  11«.  extending  the  duration  of  copyright  protectton  in    Yes 

308to"6*)'*''       ""'""  "  ""*'•'"'  f***  »™1  P»»-  (Passed 
367    Nov.    6    H.R.  3982,  relating  to  fransportatwn  of  housetrailers  and  mobile    Yes. 

oweiMngs  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services:  On  motnn 
see    in-u    ■«    UB  f!!l£?"'' "''•*•"<' P»"- <'"«»<' 319  to  a) 
*e   nov.   e    n.R.  13869,  permitting  the  use  ot  officers  of  any  of  the  services  on    Yit. 

Claims  eommissjons:  On  motwn  to  suspend  rules  and  pass. 
MS   u       e    .  (Passed  317  to  0) 

*•  ifS- •'"•"'''"8  the  Highwav  Safety  Act:  On  motion  to  suspend    No. 
nn    u         c    c  'Vi?  and  pass.  (Passed  252  to  65.)  "^ 

in   NOV.    e    5.  423,  authorizing  use  of  additional  funds  to  defray  certein    Yes 

Increased  costs  associated  with  the  construction  of  the  small 

boat  harbor  at  Manele  Bay,  Lanai,  Hawaii:  On  motion  to 
.  fJ^?"^  "■'•*  *"''  P»ss-  (Pessed  291  to  25.) 
_.    ^  S.  1872,  Foreign  Assistance  Act: 

1/4   Hoy.   B  On  motwn  to  recommit  the  conforence  report  with  instruc-    Yes 

Il'S' iKVl'"*  countries  with  ships  arrying  supplies 
m    H..     •  „  *•  North  Vietnam.  (Rejected  196  to  200  ) 

W»    NOV.    9    H.R.  11641   making  appropriations  tor  Public  Works  and  Atomic    No 
Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  1968:  On  motion  to  concur  in 
Mnate  arnendment  providing  planning  funds  for  DKkey- 

m   NOV.    9    H.R^  8569  makineappropnatrans  for  the  Distrkit  of  Columbia    Yes 
«  »i£^   '^-  °"  «""•«"«•  report.  (Aereed  to  354  to  6.) 
5.  Z388,  providing  an  improved  Economic  f)pportunify  Act  and 
w    H....   ic       •""Wf'ingfundsforcontlnuedoperationof  its  programs- 
an    nov.  19  On  amendment  prohibiting  use  ot  funds  to  defend  persons    Yes 

SS^t^'w)"  ""**'"'  "*''  <''»''"'>»n«M  or  rioU.  (Passed 
3S7   Nov.  15         0"  ,"1°^''  »oj««ommit  with  instructions  to  provide  a    Yis 

»1  W),000,000  authorizatkin  instead  of  an  $2  060  000  000 
tee   ••      .c  „  MUionzalion.  (Passed  221  to  190.)  ♦'.uw.uw.ouu 

S    2J*-  !l    u     °"  %»»«•  (P»»»ed  283  to  129.) v- 

m    Nov.  16    H.  Rw^^  978,  Providlngter  conskleration  of  H.R.  ismVhnikn    yS 
Msrslance  and  related  agencies  appropriatwns  for  fiscal  1968- 
u  D  i?l2S""*  P!*^*^^  questnn.  (Passed  200  to  190.) 
.Li\^'  "i!!!!!*  •PPfoPf'Jtion*  'or  foreign  assistance  (foreign 
«!   M.U  11       '"^J  •"«  ^Wed  agencies  tor  fiscal  1988:  * 

«K   2!!"  IT  On  motwn  to  recommit  to  committee.  (Rijeetid  135  to  177)      Yot 

m   Br    ?    u    »2"P««l«('^M«'167tol43.)........_  '■■    N?" 

.SSt-iS?;  f/V**"a  i"'  «"'»*<i"»t»n  of  H.R.  g,""ii^"rdiii    Y«. 
ob^ructwn  ot  Armed  Forces:  On  resolutwn.  (Afraad  to  211  to 

m    Nov.  20    H.R^i3933^uthorizing  modificatnns  or  reviswns  in  the  Inter-    Yes. 
™'«  System:  On  motwn  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed 

W   Nov.  20    H.R.  12010,  creating  a  bisUte  watershed  protectnn  and  ftood    Yes 


Ml-  Dal* 
call  1967 
No. 

401  Nov.  20 

402  Noy^20 

404  Nov.  21 

405  Nov.  21 

406  Nov.  21 

407  Nov.  21 

410  Nov.  27 

411  Nov.  27 

413  Nov.  28 

414  Nov.  28 

415  Nov.  28 

«7  Nov.  2J 
418    Nov.  29 

421  Dec    4 

422  Die    4 

423  Dec.    4 

426  Dm:.    6 

427  Dm.    6 

429  Die  U 

430  Dec  11 

431  Dec  11 
433    Dw.  11 

435  Dec.  12 

436  Dec  12 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


My  vot* 


"■«f  ^.VE.?"''*'".*  'or  the  timely  determinatwn  of  certein  claims    Yit. 

(Pa^  Se  12*2")  """""  '"  ""*"•'  ™'"  '"d  P««^ 

H.R.  11527,  providing  for  land  transfer  to  University  of  Maine-    Yes 

"L^fepo^^'jiib  to  3M  to^^r'"'"'' "  '"'^  °"  ""'"■  ^-• 

^  1^'  ■"""'"^'"«  »PPfopriation  for  Peace  Corps  Act  for  fiscal 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  regarding  a  reduc-  Ye»^ 

M,m?']°°'°^}'r  *•  authorizabSn  .n,f  rJgS^g  "• 

deferments  from  m,  ifarv  servKe  because  of  serviS  in  the 

Peace  Corps.  (Rejected  Ul  to  203  )  »*■■•»• 

„  -  On  P'^'ge  CPatsed  312  to  32.)...  v.. 

H.R.  12603,  the  Natronal  Visitor  Center  Facilities' Act  "oil' 1967'  vS" 

On  passage  (Passed  316  to  34.)                    "•»  "«  or  i*»/.  loi. 

S.  1003,  increasing  the  protection  afforded  consumers  asainst  Yet 

H  J  'r«"I«'1'"w*'"*  "^""^  °"  P«^«-  (P««d  325  i  o5 
iJ.^   ,ir:  "^^'•'"i  continuing  appropriatwns  for  fiscal  1968  to    Yes. 
provide  that  joint  resolution  of  Oct.  5, 1967  (Publw  liw  90-102) 
be  further  amended  by  striking  out  f<ov.  9,  1967  a^iV^rtri 

H  R  W7"s"'„*''°?~,^'  1?^'-  °"  P»««««-  <P»»«J  368  S?3  )^ 
Lh  <; '  P™*"*'"*  '0'  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ricardo  Vallejo  Samala    No 
wiU,  Senate  amendment  for  congressional  redistriiting    (to 
H  2  I'inf  P'^'o^iiuestion.  (Passed  201  to  179.)  * 

n.K.  1^601    strengthening  the  Attorney  General's  office  and  the 

l\,Sl^.l^'^'°Vr^  "'  "•«.*<'e"t<»y  of  Communist  organizibSS 

(PassTd'ertolw")"""""'''-"""  <"«"«««"»:  ^9*^. 

"h  Inlt^J^'l*^  '''•!'  IwP^tion  Act:  On  preferential  motion 

te'S'l«  to"!^)'"  '^'"  **  ^*'"'*  •"-"""""'^  *»  "'"• 

S^Si  iS  ,.  1933.  On  motnn  to  recommit  with  instructions  de- 

H  Puoic   ^  t!"^-  <'^)~te<l  102  to  269.)  " 

cation  Ait'oflsS'SX^fiS^-'**!"*  *•  •*"> *" «^  W""  Edu- 
SMp.«Tpi^*3K  £"0  i'^*"^  °"  ""'*•'' "  «"'*'^ 

H  TeS  ™  ™.er.n^dt;TT?lSLj"3r.S'?3r  =  °" 
•mendnf;„K^«''i"". '°  '*""  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
amendments  to  conference:  On  resolutwn.  (Agreed  to  287  to 

"■™^"'i4l^t"250*.Sl?6T"'"""  '"''"■  °"  «""""'« 
H.R.  12144,  Tederal  Meat  Inspectwn  Act:  On  conforenci  rtport 


Yes. 


No. 


No. 


Yit. 


Yet. 
Yes. 


(AcTMd  to  336  to  28  ) 
^■.^'  P.""'*?'"?  »"  improved  Economn  Opportunity  Act  and 

„  s:n2=r.iX'?rr24rtin^",'''^*'  •"^'•- "S 

19^'  "•'''"«  continuing  appropriatwns  for  fiscal  year 

""f-",'?,!!?'*  P'!."'?!!'  Auction  on  amendment  No.  2  of  con- 
forence  report  (Passed  213  to  183  )  "»•  '^  <"  wn- 

=,™i!l?™'*'.'!?^*  «"?  wntur  '0  amendment  No.  2  with 
u  D  ■m*'-,?"'^""''-  (P»ssed  366  to  26.) 
L^Z:.*'^'""'"*  J"***'  "'«*•  increasing  Federal  and  postel 
empkiyees'payand  regulating  the  mailing  of  pandeiiniand 

sSSe~a™'SlTnT?„"^^  ?"  """""  •"  '«•"«  "O  "-^r  SI 
u  B  ?i2i?   ^"•"* '"  ponlerence  report  (Passed  327  to  63  ) 

On^«*ri"!i!lf ?)S^.!",'?'.»PP™Pf**»»'»  "f  fi»"  1968: 


No. 
Yit. 

Yes. 


No. 
Yit. 
Yes. 


On  MKage.  (Pass8<rSc)7  to  77.) 

f  1.  \!:'  ™'**'''S  to  thi  income  tax  treatment  of  certein  dis- 
tnbuhons  pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  St  ri  1M6^ 
437    Dm:    12    H  r"  fSSoV^I'if^  <*«'»«"o  274  to  104.)^  "        "'**• 
437    Dec.  12    H.R.  10595.  prohibiW  certein  banks  and  avings  and  toan 


Yet. 
Yit. 


439  Owu  13 

441  Die  13 

443  Dee.  14 

444  Dec  15 

445  Dm:.  15 

446  0«L  15 

447  Dm;.  15 


Sf^rS'S.'illM??:!-"*  »!  »rt«*W«n|  >«  j^bii'ni'activ- 


Yis. 


H  ?T»n2r  2?."?™?^,. "port.  (Agreed  to  2il  to  /*.; 

Sni'rpi!?(a'W3T'"'"'"""*'''*^=  °''«""«-  ^"■ 

"■(Pa'^^i76°toft4.)*"''*"^  ^'  °"  •"•''»"  ^  '«»"""«-  V«- 

**  158  )*'^'  '^"**"  Assistence  Act:  On  passage.  (Passed  198  to  No. 

"■mit^^e'jJKtolM*)'"'^'"''"**'"^  °"  """♦*""  •»  «•"•  "•• 

"  (Pa^  2kT7*37  *""  ^^"'^"^  Educatwn  Act :  On  passage.  Yit. 

"  ^"("i^353  toT""'-  °"  ""'*'°"  "  '*'''*''<'  ""«  '"O  ^•»- 


taiL'l  S''!i™3"'  w  '""nimit  a  bill  means  a  motwn  to  send  it  back  to  committee  for 
ttw  o^ch^nTe  "JddV^'J'?'!  *i^"««™^""«  ""Mns  the  bill  was  IS^»nde?wrth  ^rtiin 
KttiTn,  dtw  dSS«f  m^?h,?,*  •'*  "rt"'"  futures.  If  such  a  recommittel  motion  Is  Tassed 

^^.i.^j  Wbitj;-s«r.^-.  ttfarT^iTuie-Esrvorb'siM: « 


NOTES 


l*hi'^^r'e•d.'^mTniS1h*r;t?h?s'^s:*rri^  .n<J  .H  contmitti,  cfcair- 

party  bM^us.  they  outnumber  ieRrpubh^ns  and  h^^^^ 

including  whKh  bills  come  up  for  consideration  etc  """P'ete  control  of  the  Congress, 

why!:n*r;!;'de°"bi;  'XrX''?^"  I'^^v^'Vi^"^*^::!  r*^  '^' « of  th.  btei  vot.. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— APPENDIX 


Why  We  Can't  Wia  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  RESIARKS    - 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  MXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  has  written  an  article  entitled 
"Why  We  Can't  Win  In  Vietnam."  It  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Post  of  Sunday. 
December  3.  1967.  I  commend  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Wht   Wk   Can't   Wdc   in   Viftnam 


In  the  leoM  liiat  Japan  roae  again  and  pros- 
pered and  we  tare  hoping  to  nuike  It  our  ally. 
But  U  we  coijld  dictate  peace  In  Hanoi  after 
the  siirrende^  ot  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  It  would  be 
only  a  question  ot  time  before  the  antl- 
Oommunlst  and  pro-American  regime  we  had 
get  up  In  Sonth  Vietnam  would  be  under- 
mined and  itpuld  crumble. 

In  the  loiK  run  perhaps  the  moet  Im- 
portant cons4q[uence  of  the  present  war  In 
Vietnam  will  be  the  demonstration  that  the 
strongest  military  power  In  history  cannot 
by  the  use  of  Its  superior  firepower  Impose  Its 
will  on  a  dislant  p>eople.  The  elephants  can 
kill  every  mci$qulto  they  can  trample  upon. 
But  In  the  tnarshes.  the  swarms  of  mos- 
quitoes are  ca  ostantly  renewed. 

I  have  read  not  all  but  a  good  many  of  the 
books  about  modern  military  technology — 
both  those  i  eallng  with  big  weapons  and 
with  guerrilla  fighting.  X  have  not  seen  any- 
thing which  describes  how  the  big  and  little 


.Oecember  27 ^  1967 


(By  Walter  Uppmann)  ^ ^ 

Nothing  Is  more  puzzling   to  American^- — technologies  Of  war  fall  to  come  to  a  decisive 
than  that  the  moet  powerful  nation  on  earth      confrontation,  how  they  are  like  ships  which 


Is  taking  so  long  to  subdue  a  poor  little 
country  like  North  Vietnam.  According  to 
conventional  wisdom,  the  enemy  should  have 
recognized  long  ago  that  the  odds  against 
him  are  overwhelming  and  he  should  have 
given  up.  He  baa  not  done  so  as  yet,  and,  if 
he  Is  going  to  do  It,  he  is  taking  a  long  time 
about  It. 

What  la  more.  It  begins  to  appear  that  even 
tf  he  surrendered  there  would  probably  be 
no  more  than  a  temporary  truce  before  guer- 
rilla fighting  broke  out  again.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  It  is  very  dil&cult  even  to  imagine 
how  this  war  can  end. 

Even  If  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  were  bombed 
t>ack  to  the  Stone  Age  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
signed  an  unctmdltlonal  surrender  on  an 
American  aircraft  carrier,  there  would  be  no 
peace  and  Saigon  and  Gen.  Westmoreland 
would  still  have  to  remain  on  the  alert. 

The  war,  It  would  seem,  la  unwlnnable  In 
'  a  much  deeper  sense  than  is  commonly  real- 
ized. It  is  not  that  our  forces  cannot  defeat 
the  enemy's  forces  m  battle.  It  is  that  the 
battles  they  fight  cannot  decide  the  war. 

It  is  unwlnnable  in  the  sense  that  a  horde 
of  elephants  cannot  win  a  struggle  with  a 
swarm  of  mosquitoes,  not  because  the  mos- 
quitoes are  too  brave  or  too  fanatic,  but  be- 
cause mosquitoes  do  not  surrender  to  ele- 
phants. No  mosquito  can  surrender  all  the 
mosquitoes  that  can  be  bred  \n  the  marsh 
and  no  government  or  committee  or  general 
can  surrender  the  revolutionary  peasantry 
of  the  Asian  continent. 

What  we  are  witnessing  Is  not  a  conflict 
between  two  military  forces  of  different  sizes, 
but  of  two  military  forces  that  are  different 
In  kmd.  The  conflict  Is  between  two  qiUte 
different  military  systems.  One  consists  of  a 
highly  centralized  organization  using  the 
deadliest  weapons;  the  other  consists  oif 
endlessly  decentralized  swarms  of  guerrilla 
fighters  and  terroriats. 

North  Vietnam  is  testing,  so  we  are  often 
told,  whether  "wars  of  national  liberation" 
can  succeed.  Tliat  Is  true.  It  Is  testing 
whether  guerrilla  fighters  with  a  continent 
behind  them  and  an  inexhaustible  horde  of 
discontented  people  can  be  subdued  by  miU- 
tary  forces  developed  and  organized  to  fight 
against  equally  organized  powers  with  equally 
advanced  weapons. 

Our  most  bewildering  and  perhaps  our 
most  significant  experience  m  the  Viet- 
namese war  has  been  that  the  Und  of  miU- 
tary  force  which  brought  down  Japan  and 
Germany  does  not  bring  down  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  fact  that  although  we  are  able  to 
destroy  the  en«ny's  country  we  are  not  able 
to  win  the  war  is  something  new  in  our 
experience  of  warfare.  We  are  up  against 
something  which  Is  different  Va.  kind  from 
anything  that  West  Point  and  Annapolis 
anticipated. 

We  defeated  Japan  and  the  victory  endured 


As  the  war  goes  on  and  when.  If  ever,  it 
la  over,  we  shall  be  sorting  out  the  political 
and  strategic  lessons  of  wliat  Is  for  us — and 
what  may  be  foi  all  the  world — a  unique  ex- 
I>erlenoe.  Neveij  before  have  we  seen  the 
greatest  mUltary  power  on  earth  find  itseU 
Impotent  to  ini{x>6e  its  will  on  a  weak  an< 
alien  power.       i 

It  will  take  iime  before  we  realize  fully 
that  the  age  of  the  empire  is  over,  especially 
since  we  can  see  only  dimly  the  shape  of  the 
international  order  which  will  follow. 

While  we  are  deeply  engaged  in  the  task 
of  making  peace  In  Asia  and  in.  the  Pacific, 
our  most  IntimaAx  and  urgent  task  is  to  malce 
peace  in  the  conscience  of  Americans. 


brush  against  ecu^h  other  In  the  night  with- 
out colliding. 

I  wish  I  kn*w  enough  to  write  such  a  book, 
for  I  believe  It  would  lead  us  to  tmderstand 
the  radical  novelty  of  the  present  poet- 
Imperial  Age— the  age  which  was  brought  on 
after  the  destruction  in  World  War  I  and  H 
of  the  old  international  order  of  the  olCF 
empires.  ! 

Beoavise  th«  Vietnamese  and  American  ways 
of  waging  w4r  are  so  radically  different  in. 
kind,  there  is  no  prospect  on  either  side  for  a 
lasting  military  decision.  The  best  that  the 
North  Vietnatnese  can  hope  for  Is  that  they 
can  make  llfs  so  miserable  for  us  that  after 
a  while  we  shall  weary  of  the  struggle  and 
decide  to  go  away. 

The  best  that  the  American  people  can 
h<q>e  for  is  that  their  enemies  will  l>e  worn 
down  to  a  point  where  they  will  have  to 
sulxide.  The  American  pteople  have  no  hope 
that  we  can  withdraw  In  triumph,  leaving 
behind  us  an  independent  anti-Communist, 
anti-Chinese,  pro-American  state  in  South 
Vietnam. 

We  are  seeing  how  a  war  waged  without 
hope  of  a  military  decision  degenerates  into 
savagery.  Th4  laws  of  civilized  warfare  have 
been  made  a<  mockery  in  Vietnam.  There  Is 
the  terrorisnt  of  the  gvierrUla  fighters.  There 
is  the  terrorlbm  of  the  bombers  which  can- 
not and  do  npt  distinguish  between  civilians 
and  soldiers. 

Tlie  cruelty  of  tbs  war  reflects  the  frus- 
tration of  tht  combatants,  who  realize  that 
their  battles  i  are  always  indecisive  and  al- 
ways have  to  be  f  oiight  over  again. 

Perfectly  decent  young  Americans  find 
themselves — under  orders  to  oonunlt  acts 
which  in  th*  conventional  wars  are  called 
atrocities,  and  the  civilians  at  home  find 
themselves  jsstlfylng  these  atrocities  on  the 
very  low  groimd  that  the  other  side  is  also 
committing  atrocities. 

Some  of  1M  who  prefer  to  argue  about 
the  war  in  teims  of  o\ir  national  Interest  and 
of  strategic  principles  have  shrunk  from 
stressing  the  cruelty  and  the  inhumanity  of 
the  actual  cojiduct  of  the  war.  But  we  are  in 
a  minority  a|nong  the  dissenters. 

Over  and  lieyond  the  growing  objection  to 
the  casualties  and  the  costs  and  the  lack  of 
a  credible  war  purpose,  the  real  thrust  of  the 
popular  di£s«nt  Is  moral  revulsion.  Tbere  is 
a  growing  aeta»  of  guilt.  Our  people  are  be- 
conUng  revested  and  ashamed  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  theiBselves  engaged  in  a  war  where 
a  big,  rich  sufter-armed  giant  Is  trying  to  beat 
the  life  out  at  a  dwarf. 

Less  and  Itss  are  Americans  enjoying  the 
idea  of  theiAselves  in  such  an  uncivilized, 
unctiivalrous;  inhumane  role.  Everyone 
knows  that  fhis  is  the  most  unpopular  war 
In  American  history.  It  Is  also  the  war  which 
most  deeplJl  affronts  the  American  con- 
science. 


The  Negro  and  die  National  Gaard 


EXTENStCON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JK)HN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUte  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday \  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  BRADHMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  what  I  consider  to  be  a  most 
thoughtful  ann  objective  article  on  the 
subject  of  Negtoes  in  the  National  Guard. 
The  author  of  the  article  is  Mr.  Ben 
Johnson,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  The  article 
appeared  in  the  December  10,  1967,  issue 
of  the  Refomier,  a  South  Bend  weekly 
newsimper. 

The  article  ijollows :  ^ 

Thx  Nk»o  and  trx  National  Guard 
(9y  Ben  Johnson) 

The  Negro  domprlses  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  National  Guardsmen  in  the 
United  States.  ^There  are  many  reasons  why 
this  Is  true,  oae  being  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  National  Guard.  The  Guard 
Is  generally  thought  of  as  the  white  man's 
private  army,  povemor  George  C.  Wallace 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  this  misconcep- 
tion when  he  a4:tlvated  troops  to  help  main- 
tain segregation  in  Alabama's  schools. 

I  entered  the  National  Guard  in  1965, 1  am 
currently  tralnlfag  to  be  an  officer  at  the  Indi- 
ana Military  Academy  at  Camp  Atterbury. 
Since  enlisting  In  the  Guard  I  have  not  ex- 
perienced any  campaign  of  discrimination 
against  Negroes.  I  have  riin  into  certain  peo- 
ple who  have  made  it  quite  apparent  tlutt 
they  dont  care  for  Negroes.  But  these  peo- 
ple were  like  tl^s  before  they  became  guards- 
men. These  pe<^ple  also  are  of  a  lower  class 
of  people. 

The  officers,  a|ad  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
139th  artillery  feased  in  South  Bend,  are  some 
of  the  finest  meps  I  have  ever  met.  These  men 
treat  you  as  an  equal  and  do  not  judge  you 
by  the  color  of  your  skin.  The  men  at  the 
South  Bend  Armory  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  accept  more  Negroes  in  the  tinlt. 
However,  I  would  say  that  the  present  re- 
cruiting system  does  not  seem  to  attract 
Negroes.  I  thinf  counseling  by  other  Negroes 
could  be  more  Effective  in  attracting  Negroes 
to  the  National  Guard  than  the  present 
method  of  newspaper  headlines  stating  the 
low  percentage.  This  only  makes  the  Negro 
feel  that  the  White  man  has  to  have  more  of 
us  to  abide  by  regulations  and  not  that  be 


really  wants  ui 


to  enlist. 


The  South  Bsnd  Negroes  serving  with  the 
139th  ArtUlery  axe  Jolin  Oockrell,  Charles 
Watklns,  John  Kelly  and  myself.  We  would 
like  to  see  more  Negroes  interested  in  the 
Guard,  especially  if  they  are  In  a  businee* 
that  requires  their  presence  at  home. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during^  the  first  session,  the  90th 
Congress  spent  much  time  discussing  the 
critical  problem  of  riots  in  our  cities. 
The  House  of  Representatives  empha- 
sized this  concern  by  approving  legis- 
islation  dealing  with  riot  prevention  and 
control  as  part  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  Act. 

Without  doubt,  the  cause  and  cure  of 
dvll  disorder  will  occupy  considerable  at- 
tention during  the  second  session. 

Raymond  L.  Hightower,  commissioner 
of  the  city  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has 
written  an  article  for  the  Michigan  Mu- 
nicipal Review,  entitled  "Cool  Delibera- 
ti<His  on  the  Long,  Hoi  Summer."  Mr. 
Hightower  considers  the  causes  of  last 
summer's  riots  and  offers  suggestions  for 
policies  and  programs  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  social  action  to  forestall  to  re- 
petition of  the  urban  explosions  of  last 
summer.  , 

Mr.  Hightower  brings  to  the  task  of 
analysis  considerable  expertise  In  city 
government,  serving  from  1963  to  1967 
as  mayor  of  his  city  and  as  commissioner 
during  the  past  decade.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Michigan 
Munlcictal  League. 

In  professional  life  he  Is  a  professor 
of  sociology  at  Kalamazoo  College. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  call  i^tten- 
tkm  to  three  points  made  by  Mr.  High- 
tower. 

One  Is  his  opposition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  State  boards  or  agencies  to  act 
as  coordinator  for  Federal  aid  to  the 
dtles.  Says  Mr.  Hightower: 

Experience  suggests  that  every  intervening 
agency  between  the  city  government  and 
federal  help  is  a  hindrance. 

If  it  should  t\im  out  that  the  cities  of 
Michigan  would,  by  law  or  admimstrative 
ruling,  have  to  plead  their  cause  first  before 
•ome  KtrX  of  state  panel  and  then  before 
a  federal  authority,  our  difficulties  would  be 
•0  compounded  as  to  add  to  the  existing 
Impediments  which  make  cooperation  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

This  is  an  important  point.  In  the 
aght  of  efforts  by  some  in  Congress  to 
rtre  money  to  States  for  subsequent  dis- 
tribution to  the  cities. 

Mr.  Hightower  also  argues  forcefully 
te  more  effective,  federally  sponsored 
training  for  city  poUcemen  to  help  them 
ew  with  the  variety  of  tasks,  ranging 
from  traffic  control  to  riot  control,  which 
ttiey  are  called  upon  to  perform. 

And  finally,  he  warns: 

It  Is  a  grave  mistake  for  the  Federal  gov- 
wnment  to  by-pass  the  city  government,  as 
«••  been  done  altogether  too  frequenUy. 

rw^  Speal^er,  I  include  the  article  "Cool 
Deliberations  on  the  Long,  Hot  Sum- 
^."  by  Raymond  L.  Hightower,  at  this 
Wnt  In  the  Record  and  I  recommend 
n  to  all  Members  of  the  Congress: 


Cool  Dklibxbations  ok  the  Long,  Hot 

StTMimi 

(By  Raymond  L.  Hightower,  commissioner, 

Kalamazoo) 

After  three  summers  of  urban  convulsions, 
we  could  justify  an  attempt  to  abolish  sum- 
mers, aboUsh  dues,  or  abolish  both.  We 
have  known  right  along  that  summers  breed 
economic  problems  for  cities;  we  are  only 
beginning  to  learn  that  they  generate  per- 
plexing political  problems.  With  this  knowl- 
edge we  are  aware  that  there  are  far  too 
many  people  with  local  responslbillUes  on 
vacation  and  out  of  touch  during  the  heat 
of  the  summers,  and  too  many  with  little  or 
no  sense  of  social  responslbUlty  left  to  find 
whatever  excitement  they  can  in  the  city 
streets. 

We  should  seriously  ask  ourselves  whether 
It  may  not  be  that  the  rhythm  of  urban 
living  Is  not  Indeed  an  Important  factor  In 
the  rumbles.  While  we  may  not  be  able  to 
change  significantly  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
we  can  change  our  echoed  patterns,  our  em- 
ployment routine,  and  the  notion  that  the 
leaders  of  the  cities  must  get  away  from 
urlian  affairs  during  July  and  August. 

Not  many  decades  ago  the  "good"  pet^le 
and  the  intellectiials  escaped  the  "shame  of 
the  cities"  by  moving  to  the  open  country; 
now  they  move  only  to  the  suburbs,  and  the 
rural  poor  fill  the  central  city,  further  im- 
poverishing it  and  destroying  its  safety  for 
human  habitation. 

ftaiLtfBL  or  iBST  \ 

The  rural  poor  bring  the  Dionyslan  ways 
of  folk  religion,  which,  in  the  words  of  Wil- 
liam Blake,  tends  to  hold  that  "the  path  oif 
excess  leads  to  the  palace  of  wisdom."  In 
recent  years  it  has  been  practically  impos- 
sible for  the  older  cities  to  move  their 
boundaries  so  as  to  assure  a  representative 
mixture  of  the  affluent  and  the  deprived. 
Enclaves  of  white  ooUar  whites  continue 
efforts  to  insulate  themselves  from  the  race 
and  class  struggles  of  the  city;  they  live  in 
chartered  suburban  cities  and  bedroom 
towns.  The  older  cities,  the  central  cities,  for 
several  decades  have  turned  in  desperation 
to  the  federal  government 'for  relief;  period- 
ically their  plight  has  been  examined,  and 
periodically  their  pleas  have  been  heard. 

The  summer  of  1967  has  been  a  jolt  never 
to  be  forgotten,  forever,  polntmg  up  a  les- 
son, but  we  are  not  quite  sure  what  that 
lesson  is.  Our  young  men,  vrtute  and  colored, 
are  more  lawless  than  ever;  and  mobs  of 
Negroes  have  been  throwing  rocks  through 
the  glass  and  burning  the  wood  of  the  very 
structures  they  have  helped  build.  Strange 
orgies  are  accompanied  by  violence  and 
threats  of  more  violence  to  come.  It  was  just 
a  little  while  ago  that  our  governmental 
bodies  began  to  decree  civil  rights  for  all, 
equal  opportunity  in  employment,  open  oc- 
cupancy in  housing,  desegregation  of  schools, 
and  war  on  poverty,  with  Job  Corps.  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  programs.  Head  Start,  Up- 
ward Bound,  job  training,  and  extensive 
projects  promoted  with  the  aid  of  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Expert  diagnosticians  on  the  summer 
troubles  are  abundant — and  vocal.  They  say: 
"We  have  gone  too  far,  and  too  fast."  "We 
have  not  moved  fast  enough."  "We  have 
not  used  enough  force."  "We  have  used  too 
much  force."  It  oould  be  that  the  hopes  of 
the  poor,  particularly  the  poor,  young, 
Negro  adult  male,  have  been  raised  higher 
than  attainments.  Negro  spokesmen  usually 
concede  that  quite  a  good  deal  has  been 
accompUshed,  and  many  have  l}enefited.  but 
they  say  the  whole  business  is  too  slow — and 
the  whites  are  to  blame. 


gion,  civil  rights  and  local  government.  The 
statement  Issued  by  this  convocation  empha- 
sized again  that  the  significance  of  some  of 
the  local  crises  in  cities  Is  not  getting  across 
well  enough  to  those  who  represent  us  In 
state  and  national  government.  The  convoca- 
tion seemed  to  attribute  the  summer  dis- 
orders to  the  fact  that  "the  disadvantaged 
minorities"  do  not  share  in  all  of  the  bene- 
fits of  our  society.  Two  remedies  proposed 
were  a  federal  emergency  work  program  and 
the  establishment  of  Earn  and  Learn  Centers 
under  the  auspices  of  business,  labor  and 
local  government.  Probably  few  of  those  at 
the  convocation  would  attribute  the  dis- 
orders mainly  to  the  failure  of  the  anti- 
poverty  and  manpower  programs,  but  rather 
would  agree  with  the  President  that  "Our 
work  has  just  begun."  It  is  surely  the  posi- 
tion of  many  leaders  in  civic  affairs  that 
what  we  need  now  is  more,  and  stUl  more,  of 
what  we  have  already  begun. 

Without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the 
proposals  of  the  Urban  CocUltlon,  I  would 
like  to  add  three  of  my  own  which  I  hope  will 
brighten  the  horizons  of  Federal  and  local 
relatlonslilps.  The  first  has  to  do  with  Reso- 
lution No.  6,  passed  by  the  League  in  Sep- 
tember, 1966.  This  resolution  calls  for  the 
"establUhment  at  the  state  level  of  an 
agency,  preferably  m  the  Executive  Office,  to 
have  the  function  of  coordinating  the  activi- 
ties of  the  various  agencies  which  have  to 
do  with  local  units  of  government,  to  serve 
as  a  liaison  agency  through  wmch  local  {rfll- 
cials  could  more  effectively  deal  with  matters 
requiring  state  action,  and  to  give  particular 
attention  to  reviewing  the  problems  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  State,  the  func- 
tions of  such  agency  to  be  non-operaUonal  m 
character  and  consistent  with  the  traditional 
concept  of  home  rule  in  Michigan." 

DEPAXnCKNT    OF    LOCAL    AVTAaS 

Such  an  agency  was  conceived  as  a  means 
of  expanding  programs  of  an  urban  nattire. 
It  was  thought  that  this  agency  could  bring 
both   state  and   federal   resources  to  cities 
without  the  corroding  delay  which  besets  so 
much  present  planning.  However,  experience 
suggests  that  every  intervenmg  agency  be- 
tween the  city  government  and  Federal  help 
is  a  hindrance.  II  It  should  turn  out  that  the 
cities  of  Michigan  would,  by  law  or  adnUnls- 
trative  ruling,  bave  to  plead  their  causes  first 
before  some  sort  of  state  panel  and  then  be- 
fore a  federal  authority,  our  difficulties  would 
be  so  compounded  as  to  add  to  the  existing 
impediments    which    make    cooperation    ex- 
tremely  difflcvUt.   The  relationship  of  cities 
with  the  several  appropriate  depcu^ments  of 
trifc  Federal  government  is  now  traditional 
and  lias  become  more  Imperative  than  ever. 
It  would  be  a  major  calamity  to  urban  de- 
velopment If,  in  order  to  support  some  ideol- 
ogy of  states'  rights,  sov««ignty,  or  police 
power,  we  should  now  try  to  turn  back  wheels 
of  progress  and  Insulate  the  dtles  from  di- 
rect   access    to    the   federal    instruments   of 
local   aid.  This  accessablUty  is  a  condition 
brought  into  being  tlirough  the  neglect  of 
cities  in  state  legislatures.  It  is  now  a  ne- 
oesfclty  for  the  planning  of  orderly  change  In 
place  of  periodic  upheaval.  However,  if  this 
arrangement  continues  to  function,  the  fed- 
eral government,  as  well  as  the  states,  must 
differentiate  among  municipalities  and  work 
realistically  with  local  governments  to  pre- 
vent their  further  fractlonallzation,  and  en- 
coiutige      cooperation      and      consolidation 
wherever  feasible. 

We  should  clear  away  the  debris  which 
support*  our  excuses  about  the  breakdown 
of  communication.  Calculated  and  designed 
delay  in  the  organizations  with  which  cities 
must  deal  is  a  contributing  factor  to  urban 
turmoU;  it  can  and  must  be  resolved. 


nasAN  coAunow  jnsncx  roa  au, 

♦x^tt'^k^  the  Emergency  ConvocaUon  of  The  second  proposal  to  which  I  Invite  vour 

ton  renr^enS^i  IT  'fT'^''^  ^  !!f^'^-  «tt«'^"o°  ^  not  iS^lonedlTIii  SU^e^ 

ton  representatives  of  bustoess.  labor,  rell-  of  the  Urban  CoaUUon,  but  It  is  hintedat  to 
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tbe  credo  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper.  I 
refer  to  these  two  Btatements:  "We  believe 
It  Is  the  govemmentis  duty  to  maintain  law 
and  order."  And,  "We  believe,  that  we  as  a 
nation  must  clearly  and  poeltlvely  demon- 
strate our  belief  that  Justice,  social  progress, 
and  equality  of  opportunity  are  rights  of 
every  citizen."  Now,  It  does  not  take  a  very 
profound  analysis  of  the  summer  disorders  to 
detect  a  baklc  conflict  In  every  city  with  a 
police  force  and  a  considerable  Negro  pop- 
ulation. The  hostility  between  youth  and  the 
police  has  been  revealed  in  such  statistical 
reports  of  crime  as  the  Vnifonn  Crime  Re- 
ports for  many  years.  Another  thing  which 
may  be  found  In  the  Reports,  but  in  general 
has  not  been  emphasized,  is  the  fact  that  the 
enmity  between  the  police  and  the  youth 
of  the  Negro  community  is  extreme  to  the 
point  of  open  warfare,  rebellion,  and  riot- 
ing. The  law-abiding  elements  among  the 
Negroeb  have  wide  sympathy  with  this  hos- 
tility, and  use  their  Influence  to  try  to  get 
over  to  the  whites  that  there  Is  extensive 
police  brutality.  We  must  recognize  the  real- 
ity and  great  danger  of  this  boetiuty. 

There  has  been  very  little  evidence  that 
Communists  or  Black  Power  advocates  have 
done  much  toward  carrying  disorder  from 
one  city  to  anothw,  but  every  city  which  has 
reported  trouble  In  the  streets  has  seen  the 
sharpness  of  the  animosity  between  the  Ne- 
gro citizens  and  the  police.  In  city  after  city, 
following  rock-throwing,  fires,  shooting,  ex- 
plosions and  looting,  the  acciisatlons  buUd 
up  on  each  side.  One  group  comes  with  their 
supporters  shouting  slogans  for  "law  and 
order,"  while  the  other  shouts  for  Justice, 
equality  of  opportunity  and  rights  of  citizens 
to  be  free  from  police  oppression.  This  mis- 
understanding and  violent  hostility  Is  surely 
a  factor  In  eviscerating  the  cities. 

Here  Is  where  we  must  de  something  boldly 
and  qiilcUy.  This  situation  cannot  be  molli- 
fied by  Jobs  or  vocational  education.  It  has 
gone  too  far  to  be  solved  by  increasing  the 
numbers  and  powers  of  the  police  forces; 
it  has  gone  too  far  to  be  ^Ived  by  more 
money,  housing  and  Jobs  in  the  Negro  ghetto. 

TAIX   ULW    XMrOBCEMKNT 

The  Report  by  the  Preaidenfa  Commission 
on  Lata  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  published  this  year,  gave  limited  at- 
tention to  the  nature  of  the  problem.  For 
example,  they  state,  "The  struggle  to  main- 
tain a  propw  balance  between  effective  law 
enforcement  and  fairness  to  individuals  per- 
vades the  entire  criminal  justice  system." 
Another  statement  reads:  "In  city  slums  and 
ghettos,  the  very  neighborhoods  that  need 
and  want  effective  policing  the  most,  .  .  . 
there  is  much  distrust  of  the  police,  espe- 
cially among  boys  and  young  men,  among  the 
people  the  police  most  often  deal  with.  It  is 
common  In  those  neighborhoods  for  citizens 
to  fall  to  report  crimes  or  refuse  to  coop- 
erate in  Investigations.  Often  policemen  are 
sneered  at  or  Insiilted  on  the  street.  Some- 
times they  are  violently  assaiUted.  Indeed, 
every  day  police  encounters  In  such  neigh- 
borhoods can  set  off  riots,  as  many  police 
departments  have  learned."  The  commission 
recommends  that  there  be  three  levels  of 
police:  the  Community  Service  Officer,  the 
Police  Officer  and  the  Police  Agent,  ^he  first 
level  being  youthful  and  relatively  untrained 
and  the  tihrd  being  highly  trained  and  paid 
ao  as  to  attract  the  highest  caliber  of  person. 

In  all  likelihood  present  police  education 
and  training  la  totally  inadequate  to  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  problem.  Police  require  new 
kinds  of  education  to  handle  modem  traffic; 
they  require  even  newer  kinds  to  cope  with 
community  relations.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  greatly  assisted  in  the  educaUon  of 
urban  policemen,  especially  through  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  it 
could  render  a  great  service  by  taking  the 
lead  in  new  eduoatlonal  approaches,  perhape 
under  the  Atforney  Oeneral,  but  outside  the 
FBI  Already  private  agencies  are  undertaking 


to  promote  vatletlee  of  community  organiza- 
tions; there  ase  many  reasons  to  believe  that 
one  arm  of  the  police  department  should  be 
devoted  to  this  service.  To  assist  the  cities  In 
these  matters  there  should  be  further  study 
of  corporate  and  group  responsibilities  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  law  in  urban  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Our  present;  laws  on  arrests  are  utterly  in- 
adequate for  keeping  the  peace  In  the  mod- 
em city.  Ho*  can  a  policeman  know  who 
threw  a  bottle  that  broke  a  windshield  when 
he  Is  several  blocks  away,  and  no  one  will 
report  having;  witnessed  the  Incident?  We 
must  effectuate  the  doctrine  that  citizens 
have  responsl|>lllty  for  the  preservation  at 
law  and  order,  tTnless  we  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter relationship  between  the  police  and  the 
Negro  oommuioity  there  will  continue  to  be 
mounting  troiible  in  the  streets.  Here  both 
the  city  and  the  federal  government  ought 
to  see  a  horizoii  of  great  promise. 

CAL    AUTHOmiTT 

In  the  thiril  place,  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
an  aspect  of  c^ty  government  which  requires 
cultivation  asi  never  before.  I  might  call  it 
"human  relations,"  or  "public  relations."  I 
might  call  if  local  diplomacy  were  not  this 
term  usually  Reserved  for  international  rela- 
tions. It  seem4  to  me  that  much  of  our  local 
government  Is  predicated  upon  econ<Hnlc 
models,  as  If  ttie  city  Is  mainly  a  business  or 
an  industry.  Under  theee  models  the  grants- 
in-aid  programs  sponsored  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment try  to  control  performance  by  means 
of  purse  strings,  and  the  cltlee,  in  their  turn, 
use  similar  approaches  In  relating  themselves 
to  programs  la  the  community.  It  is  my  ob- 
servation that  unless  a  program  is  planned 
with  the  right  i>eople  it  Is  better  that  It  not 
be  planned.  Itie  poor  boys  will  not  take  Jobs 
Just  because  they  are  there,  nor  will  they 
participate  In  a  community  recreation  proj- 
ect Just  because  they  are  available.  The  plan- 
ning must  be  shared,  but  in  ways  which  will 
bring  good  community  results.  The  sensitiv- 
ity of  the  poor  can  be  observed  in  all  kinds 
of  community  situations,  and  the  local  gov- 
ernment must  be  In  the  position  to  enter 
Into  these  relations. 

In  meeting  local  needs  it  is  a  grave  mistake 
for  the  federal  government  to  by-pass  the 
city  govemmetit,  as  has  been  done  altogether 
too  frequently.  The  recent  street  troubles 
In  many  instamces  seemed  not  to  be  related 
in  any  way  to  the  programs  operated  by  the 
federal  government.  The  federal  govern- 
ment's conducting  of  housing  programs  and 
of  the  several  facets  of  the  "war  against 
poverty"  as  entitles  independent  of  the  lo- 
cally constituted  governments  contributes 
to  stripping  tbe  local  governments  of  both 
power  and  reepect.  I  believe  that  some  of 
these  programs  have  been  conceived  upon 
the  sacred  but  false  premise  that  certain 
kinds  of  aid  find  assistance  would  be  con- 
taminated by  {politics  If  related  at  the  local 
level  to  the  fiuly  constituted  g^ovemment. 
This  misguided  notion,  left  over  frcwn  rural 
suspicion  of  tbe  motives  of  urban  leaders,  Is 
playing  havoi  with  the  Integrity  of  dty 
government.  Ijt  Is  fallacioiis  to  pretend  that 
the  federal  Ifrgesse  has  a  political  purity 
which  cannot  be  attained  by  the  locally 
elected  offlclak. 

The  most  distressing  feature  of  some  fed- 
erally supports  programs  conducted  in  the 
city  but  outskle  the  local  government  con- 
trols is  their  taking  on  the  roles  of  counter- 
governments.  City  governments  cannot  sur- 
vive as  poten^  institutions  if  federal  agen- 
cies, as  Comitunlty  Action  Programs,  con- 
ducting war  oil  poverty,  or  whatever.  If  their 
controls  are  entirely  outside  the  local  gov- 
ernments, resting  in  the  state,  regional  or 
national  centers.  This  kind  of  absentee  gov- 
ernment Is  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
all  the  people  who  live  In  cities,  and  elect 
their  legUlatofv  at  tbe  polls.  Tbe  borlzon  of 
federal   and   local   relationships   could   be 


greatly  lmprove4  if  the  federal  government 
and  the  local  golvemment  could  be  partners 
in  trying  to  solv#  local  problems  rather  than 
promoting  conftlct  through  governments 
and  counter-governments. 

In  summary,  from  one  local  viewiioint,  it 
woiild  be  well  tor  cities  to  have  improved 
access  to  those  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  federal  government  which  are  estab- 
lished to  assist  cities;  It  would  be  well  If  tbe 
federal  government  and  the  cities  cooperate 
in  seriously  undertaking  to  resolve  the  hos- 
tility and  conflict  which  exists  between 
Negro  citizens  ai}d  the  police  establishments; 
it  would  be  well: for  the  city  governments  to 
be  recognized  as  the  responsible  local  pKiwer, 
and  not  find  tiiemselves  In  contest  with 
coimter-govemnients  set  up  and  maintained 
by  an  arm  of  ths  federal  government. 


Natioaal  Federation  of  Independent  Bnii- 
ness  Contiii^es  Support  for  an  Inde- 
pendent Small  Business  Administratioi 


HON.  AB 


SPEECH 
or 


J.  MULTER 


NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  pecember  15. 1967 

Mr.  MTTLTEk.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  my  good 
friend  George  $urger  has  always  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  small  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  He  has  also  fought 
for  many  yeaits  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendeiH^  and,  Integrity  of  the  Small 
Business  Admlkilstratlon. 

After  a  recent  attack  on  the  National 
Federation  of!  Independent  Business, 
which  Oeorge  serves  as  vice  president, 
he  wrote  the  following  letter,  which  was 
pubished  in  the  Novunber  17,  1967,  edi- 
tion of  the  Ndw  Rochelle,  N.T.,  Stand- 
ard-Star, I  commend  It  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues: 

MFID'B  Record  Shows  BtrppoRT  or  SBA  as 

Ikditendent  Agenct 
To  the  StanoarivStar  : 

Re:  "Lobby  sttBes  blum  businessmen,"  Edi- 
torial Page,  Nov.  p,  1967. 

This  letter  is  in  reference  to  the  above 
which  was  autl«ored  by  Messrs.  Novak  and 
Evans  and  appeared  in  l^e  Standard-Star 
of  Nov.  9,  1967. 

As  the  late  Al  Smith,  a  national  figure, 
once  remarked,  VLet  us  look  at  the  record." 
Here  it  Is:  I 

I  am  attachini;  herewith  an  actual  log  of 
my  action  In  behalf  of  the  Federation's  mem- 
bership beginning  ab  early  as  May  1953  and 
continuing  on  until  July  1966.  Before  Con- 
gressional Committee  hearings  the  position 
of  the  Federation  has  been  repeatedly  stated. 
The  membership  as  of  November  3,  1967,  to- 
tals 242,632,  all  Individual  members  and  pro- 
fessional men  in  the  60  states.  Our  pobldon 
has  been,  with  Qo  exceptions,  that  the  Small 
Buslnesb  Administration  stands  as  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  with  no  control  of  operation* 
by  the  Department  of  Conunerce. 

It  is  a  mattef  of  pubUc  record  that  tbe 
Department  of  Commerce  has  been  angling 
to  get  control  of  the  Agency  fen-  some  time. 

Up  until  recently  the  Loan  Policy  Commit- 
tee of  the  Small  Business  Administration  hai 
been  made  up  of  tbe  SBA  Administration 
and  members  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce 
Departments.  Itila  wab  eliminated  by  tbe 
approval  of  the  President  during  the  p»«* 
year,  I  believe.  Tbe  full  operation  of  Uie 
Small   Business   Administration   has  rested 
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with  that  Agency  up  until  the  preoent  mo- 
ment. 

Note  the  log  as  per  the  attached  of  the 
Federation's  position  in  support  of  tbe  Small 
Business  Administration  from  1953  up  to  the 
present  moment. 

(Ed.  Note. — The  log  registers  dates  of  action 
taken  before  Congressional  hearings  by 
NFIB  from  the  date  of  the  hearings  on  the 
creation  of  Small  Business  Administration 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  May  1953  through  a  Itot  of  17 
Items  relating  to  appearances  before  House 
committees  relative  to  theiprogress  and  ex- 
tension, operation  and  amendments  of  SBA.) 

I  am  calling  to  your  attention  the  hearings 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  United  States  Senate  of  March  14 
and  15,  1957,  of  the  85th  Congress.  On  page 
45  of  that  Committee  hearing  it  is  noted  that 
In  answering  a  question  by  Senator  Thye,  Its 
Chairman,  as  to  my  recommendations  In 
making  the  SBA  an  Independent  agency,  I 
advised  the  Senator  by  citing  an  Incident  at 
tbe  St.  Paul  Athletic  Club  of  St.  Paul.  Min- 
nesota on  August  30,  1957.  It  was  a  limcheon 
meeting  and  I  was  requested  to  address  that 
group  and  would  answer  any  questions.  At 
the  completion  of  my  address  a  gentleman  In 
the  audience  put  the  question  to  me,  "Wasn't 
SBA  duplicating  the  acOvltles  of  another 
Government  agency?"  I  answered.  "Was  he 
referring  to  the  Department  of  Commerce?" 
He  answered  "Yes."  I  fiu-ther  remarked  that 
"we  m  the  Federation  are  solely  Interested  in 
protecting  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion." I  was  informed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
luncheon  that  the  gentleman  who  asked  the 
question  was  an  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  the  Twin  City  area. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  within  the  past  year 
or  so  that  a  former  Administrator  of  the 
SmaU  Biisiness  AdmlnUtratlon,  then  In  a 
high  position  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, recommended  that  SBA  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  We  op- 
posed the  proposition  to  members  of  Con- 
gress and  finally  taking  It  up  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  resiiltlng  In  the 
proposal  being  dropped. 
*'^ Finally,  It  Is  our  beUef  that  the  Small  Busl- 
^ew  Administration  being  continued  as  a 
nanent  and  Independent  agency  of  the 
l|»l  Government  will  do  a  thorough  Job 
and  aVomplete  Job  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  present  and  future  small  businesses  of 
this  nation. 

Sincerely  yours,     . 

Oeorce  J.  Bttrghi, 
Vice  President,  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business. 


of  this  year  over  the  same  period  of  1966, 
U  not  surprising.  The  surprise  Is  that  Con- 
gress has  talked  so  much  about  crime,  but 
has  done  so  little  to  meet  the  crisis.  It  U 
distressingly  clear  that  Congress  U  simply 
not  equipped  to  legislate  a  comprehensive 
inteUlgent  attack  on  crime.  The  bitter, 
tangled  disputes  over  the  Administration's 
Safe  StreeU  bill  la  a  case  in  point. 

Congress  urgently  needs  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Crime  to  recommend  legislation  that  will 
set  In  motion  a  coordinated  national  effort 
to  reduce  crime.  The  Joint  Crime  Committee 
must  be  equipped  to  explore  aU  the  vast 
legal,  social,  economic  and  political  ques- 
tions that  complicate  an  all-out  attack  on 
lawlessness. 

Congress  sjjouldpass  Representative  Claude 
Pepper's  bill  to  estaMM^  a  Joint  Crime  Com- 
mittee. The  Pepper  bill  has  been  co-spon- 
sored by  more  than  60  House  members  and 
more  than  20  Senators.  The  latest  FBI  crime 
statistics  Illustrate  dramatically  the  press- 
ing need  to  establish  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Crime. 
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Sapport  for  a  Joint  Crime 
Committee 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  Touc 

W  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  MULTEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  during  this  first  session  to  join 
OOT  distinguished  colleague  from  Florida 
iMr  Peppek]  In  the  sponsorship  of  a 
rewlutlon  to  establish  In  the  Congress 
»  Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime. 

I  wn  pleased  to  note  that  WMAL  here 
ffl  Washington  supports  this  proposal 
Mdlcommend  their  December  10,  1967, 
•ntorial  on  the  subject  to  the  attention 
w  our  coUeagues: 

JoiwT  CaiioE  CoMMTrm 
(An  editorial  broadcast  by  WMAL) 
h,'3!*f**reertng  16  percent  national  increase 
«  major  crimes   in  the  first   nine   months 


David  Chambers  Mearnt  Retires  From 
Lflmuy  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15. 1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  attended  a  gathering  with  many 
historians,  students  of  literature,  and 
employees  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  American  who  had 
announced  his  Intention  to  retire  from 
his  responsible  position  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  where  he  has  served  the  Li- 
brary and  his  country  so  well  and  so 
unselfishly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  in  the  pubUc 
Interest  to  not  only  note  this  but  to  note 
what  was  said  at  the  public  gathering 
about  this  remarkable  man,  and  so  I 
include  the  remarks  in  the  Record  along 
with  my  own  remarks  addressed  to  him: 
David  Chambers  Meams,  Unooln  scholar 
of  national  repute  and  historian  as  well  as 
librarian  and  author,  retired  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  December  of  1967.  as  Chief  of 
the  Manuscript  Division,  Incimibent  of  the 
Library's  Chair  of  American  History,  and 
AssUtant  Ubrarian  for  the  American  CoUec- 
tions.  He  had  held  those  posts  for  16  years 
and  entered  his  50th  year  of  service  to  the 
Library  and  to  the  Nation  on  the  date  be 
retired.  Fortunately,  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress. L.  Qulncy  Mimiford,  has  sectired  some 
of  the  future  services  to  scholarship;  at  a 
dinner  of  tribute  to  Dr.  Mearna  in  Washing- 
ton, attended  by  250  friends  and  colleagues. 
Dr.  Mumford  announced  on  December  16  that 
he  had  appointed  him  Honorary  Consultant 
In  the  Humanities  for  a  3 -year  term.  Until 
now.  noly  one  other  man  has  held  that  jiar- 
tlcular  title — the  poet  Robert  Frost,  who 
became  Honorary  Consultant  In  the  Humani- 
ties after  he  had  completed  his  term  as 
Consultant  in  Poetry. 

That  the  name  of  the  new  honorary  con- 
sultant will  live  on  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  in  the  world  of  scholarship  has  been 
litsured  by  both  the  sponsors  of  the  dinner 
and  about  150  other  sponsors  in  absentia 
TO  the  Library's  David  C.  Meams  Fund  for 
the  purchase  of  Americana  in  the  manuscript 
collections,  friends  and  colleagues  have  to 
date  contributed  more  than  es.OOO.  Dr  Mtun- 
ford  announced. 


The  Meams  career  to  which  personal  and 
official  tribute  was  paid  last  week  began  In 
1918  with  scwtlng  by  size  books  destined  to 
restore  the  library  at  the  University  of  Lou- 
valn  and  with  a  brief  interval  as  "an  index- 
finger  typist."  Then  came  a  long'  and  fruit- 
ful period  of  service  in  the  Main  Reading 
Boom.  Ten  years  later  David  Mearns  was  chief 
assistant  to  Martin  Roberts,  then  Superln- 
tendent  of  the  Reading  Booms,  a  post  to 
which  Dr.  Meams  advanced  In  1937.  After 
the  Library's  reorganization  under  Librarian 
MacLelsh's  tenure  (1939-44),  he  became  Di- 
rector of  the  Reference  Department  in  194a. 
In  1949  he  became  Assistant  Librarian.  Since 
1951  he  has  served  as  Chief  of  the  Manu- 
script Division,  longer  than  any  previous  oc- 
cupant of  that  post,  and  an  Assistant  U- 
brarlan  for  the  American  CoUections. 

The  first  reference  to  m™  in  an  Annual 
Report  of  a  Ubrarian  of  Congress  concerned 
his  research  on  a  quotation  persistently  at- 
tributed to  Lincoln  and  his  report  for  the 
Manuscript     Division.     It     Is     flttlng     tii^t 
Mearns.  Lincoln,  and  manuscripts  were  thus 
early  yoked  together,  for  It  U  a»  a  Lincoln 
scholar  and  a  student  of  Lincoln  manuscripts 
that  he  la  laest  known.  His  numerous  con- 
trlbuUons  to  Llnccdn  studies   Include   The 
Lincoln  Papers   (1948,  2  volvmiee),   an  ac- 
ooimt  of  the  Library's  Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
CoUectlon;  Three  PresiderUs  and  Their  Bookt 
(1955),  with  Jonathan  Daniels  and  Arthur 
Bestor,  Jr.;  and  Largely  Lincoln  (1961).  Dr. 
Mearns  has  represented  the  Library  on  the 
UA  ClvU  War  Centennial  Oommisslon  and 
the  Natlcmal   Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission, and  he  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the   White   House   Library   Committee,   the 
advisory  board  o<  the  Papecs  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  the  cooperating  comnilttee  of 
the   Papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin.   Bected 
to  the  American  AnUquarlan  Society  in  1986, 
he  Is  also  a  member  of  the  AmCTlcan  His-' 
torical  AssocUtVon,  the  Society  of  American 
Archivists   (fellow),  the  Manuscript  Society 
(of  which  he  was  president  In  1961-62),  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  and  oth- 
er historical  groups.  Among  his  awards  have 
been  the  National  Abraham  Lincoln  Service 
Award,   the   VS.  Lincoln   Sesqulcentennlal 
Commission's  medal  of  honor,  and  the  US. 
ClvU  War  Centennial  Commission's  medal- 
lion of  honor.  A  native  of  Washington,  DC, 
he  attended  St.  Albans  School  and  studied 
at  the  George  Washington  University  and 
the  University  of  Virginia.  Bected  to  PW 
Beta   Kappa  In   1961.   he  was   awarded   the 
Lltt.  D.  degree  by  Lincoln  College  In   1960 
and   holds   the   Linooln   Diploma   of   Honor 
from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Unlveirslty. 

In  the  last  49  years,  David  Means  not 
only  became  an  excellent  reference  uKarlan 
and  an  outstanding  historian  but  remained 
constant  in  qualities  obviously  developed  in 
boyhood — a  talented  writer,  a  steadfast 
friend  to  all  who  came  to  know  him,  a  man 
with  a  genius  for  gentle  manners  and  kind- 
ness for  human  beings,  yet  a  mah  who  oould 
see  the  himior  In  human  foibles  and  under- 
stand the  sorrows  of  the  human  condition. 
Those  qualities  underlay  the  nature  of  the 
messages  that  poured  In  from  friends  in 
many  quarters  of  the  country  when  news  of 
his  Impending  retirement  spread  this  month. 
As  many  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Meams  Fund 
who  possibly  could  do  so  traveled  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  dinner,  and  when  the  Li- 
brarian announced  bis  appointment  of  David 
Meams  as  successor  to  Robert  Frost  In  the 
poet  of  Honorary  Consultant  In  the  Human- 
ities, nearly  250  men  and  women  roee  spon- 
taneously to  their  feet  with  a  biirst  of  thvm- 
derlng  and  emotional  applause  before  Dr. 
Mumford  could  even  read  the  dtatloa..  Be- 
cause that  sparkling  oocaatoci  was  a  night 
to  remember  in  the  history  of  great  men 
who  have  served  this  Nation  weU,  aome  re- 
marks from  the  three  speeches  ot  tribute 
should  be  repnlnted  here  to  sketch  the  na- 
ture of  the  r»»n. 
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Vemer  W.  Clapp  was  a  colleague  of  Dr. 
Meams  from  1923  to  1956,  when  he,  too, 
served  the  Library  as  a  reference  librarian 
and  later  aa  Chief  Aaalatant  Librarian  and — 
In  1963-M — as  Acting  Librarian  of  Congress. 
Now  retired  as  President  of  the  Council  on 
Library  Resources,  Inc.,  and  serving  the 
Council  as  Consviltant,  he  recalled  bis 
friend's  career,  as  the  Library  witnessed  and 
enjoyed  It,  In  these  words,  in  part: 

"Dave,  I  have  promised  to  be  brief.  Let 
mc  come  quickly  to  the  point.  I  want  to  say 
to  you,  and  to  yoiir  friends  assembled  here, 
that  In  you  we  know  one  of  the  greatest 
reference  librarians — perhaps  the  greatest — 
of  all  time.  And  I  may  add  with  further  im- 
modesty, that  I  think  that  I  am  not  entirely 
unqualified  to  Judge. 

"Let  me  explain.  It  Is  my  conviction  that 
In  David  Meams  there  met  a  number  of  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  making  of  a  great 
reference  librarian,  and  that  he  was  ideally 
capable  of  making  use  of  them.  It  was  a  case 
of  the  right  man  at  the  right  place  and  the 
right  time. 

"To  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  how  the 
man,  the  place  and  the  time  interacted  would 
require  a  blow-by-blow  account  of  life  In 
the  Library  of  Congress  from  about  1920  on. 
Since  this  is  not  possible,  let  me  give  you  a 
few  highlights. 

"In  1920  the  Central  Desk  in  the  Main 
Reading  Room,  the  headquarters  of  the  ref- 
erence staff,  was  still  at  the  center  of  the 
Library  both  geographically  and  in  other' re- 
spects. Symmetrically  disposed  around  it 
were  the  classified  book  collections — some  3 
mUllon  Tolxmies.  Beyond  them,  but  still  with- 
in a  minute's  walk  in  any  direction,  were 
the  collections  of  newspapers,  unbound 
periodicals,  doctiments,  maps,  music,  man- 
uscripts, prints,  and  the  Smithsonian  De- 
posit. The  Copyright  Office,  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  the  Branch  Printing  Office  and 
Bindery  ware  all  wlthlh  each  reach.  The 
Order,  Classlfleatlon  and  Catalogue  Divisions 
were  equally  does  by.  and  the  Card  Division 
oooupled  the  space  where  the  Hispanic 
Foundation  Is  now.  In  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives  Reading 
Boom,  Btm  In  active  use  by  ICembers  of 
Caxignu,  was  closely  linked  to  the  Main 
Reading  Boom  in  staff  and  service. 

"Tlie  Reading  Rooms  were  responsible  not 
only  for  the  book  collections  but  for  the 
sendcea  wblcb  principally  depended  upon 
tbem-Hreader  service  of  course,  lending 
service  to  Congress  and  the  Government  De- 
partments as  well  as  Interlibrary  loan  and 
the  service  to  the  blind;  services  to  the  hold- 
ers of  the  reserved  tables  around  the  periph- 
ery of  the  Main  Reading  Room,  in  the  Bal- 
cony and  in  the  North  Curtain  there  were 
already  ISO  of  these  In  1920,  and  they  pro- 
vided work-space  to  a  significant  number 
of  distinguished  authors.  In  addition  to  these 
reqtonslbllltles  there  was  the  reference  cor- 
req>ondence  work.  Exhibits  work  at  this 
time  was  largely  performed  by  the  Prints 
Division,  though  later  taken  over  by  the 
Reading  Rooms.  But  the  law  collections 
were  stlU  at  this  time  serviced  by  the  Read- 
ing Rooms,  whUe  the  rare  book  and  other 
lock-up  collections  were  in  the  special  care 
of  the  reference  staff  at  the  Central  Desk. 

"Other  factors  also  played  their  part  in  the 
situaUon.  One  of  these  was  that  the  col- 
lections had  not  yet  all  been  recataloged  and 
reclassified  under  the  new  system  which 
commenced  In  1887;  large  blocs  of  "old  class" 
material  were  still  lodged  at  various  places  in 
the  stacks,  and  to  get  at  their  contents  one 
had  to  know,  besides,  how  to  use  the  old 
catalog  records,  organized  in  various  ways 
and  located  In  various  out-of-the-way 
comers. 

"The  reference  staff,  which  was  responsible 
to  the  Superintendent  of  tht  Reading  Room, 
was  organised  In  two  shifts  of  6  to  6  persons 
(aU  male)  each  of  whom  served  on  alternate 
days  titan  9  AM  to  4:30  FM  and  from  3  to  10 
FM.  including  Saturdays.  The  titular  bead 


of  the  referenie  staff  for  most  of  the  1920% 
was  Henry  M.  Lower,  who  was  diattnguished 
for  his  possession  of  a  Harvard  M.  A.  Mr. 
Lower  could  sK  at  a  desk,  but  for  the  most 
of  the  day  the  rest  of  the  staff  had  to  cir- 
cumambulate the  desk.  The  hours  between 
2  and  4:30  PM,  however,  when  the  two  shifts 
overlapped,  were  those  that  counted.  Then 
the  stajfT  could  check  dealers'  catalogs  (it  was 
still  possible  for  some  members  of  the  staff  to 
be  authorities  on  parts  of  the  collections)  or 
engage  In  bibliographic  enterprises  such  as 
tracing  the  original  contents  of  the  Jefferson 
Library,  the  svirvlving  volumes  of  which  were 
still  in  the  O^ce  of  the  Superintendent,  or 
survey  the  new  books,  or  answer  reference 
correspondence  or  simply  explore  the  collec- 
tions. I 

"Prom  this  flexibility  of  assignment,  as 
well  as  centrallty  of  location.  It  transpired 
that  the  reference  staff"  constituted  the  most 
conspicuous  and  probably  the  best-known 
group  in  the  Library.  And  this  was  of  great 
assistance  in  the  work,  for  the  staff  was 
enormously  dependent — then  as  now — not 
only  upon  othfr  divisions  of  the  Library,  but 
also  upon  particular  individuals  in  the  divi- 
sion. A  considerable  measure  of  Intimacy  de- 
veloped. It  commenced  perhaps  with  lir. 
Martel,  the  CWef  of  the  Catalogue  Division, 
who  spent  his  evenings  in  the  Library  and 
would  often  b«  found  checking  in  the  Public 
Catalogue,  whire  his  assistance  could  l>e  en- 
listed on  a  reference  question  or  his  sym- 
pathy involvefl  on  some  improvement  in 
cataloging.  Bdt  the  Intimacy  went  much 
further,  and  ]j  think  it  Is  safe  to  say  that 
the  members  of  the  Central  Desk  staff  at  that 
time  knew  a  large  proportion  of  the  900 
members  of  the  Library  staffs  siifflciently  well 
to  be  able  to  seek  aid  from  them  in  the  course 
of  duties. 

"What  ideal  clrcimistances  In  whlcb  to 
soak  up  reference  Ilbrarlanshlp  I  And  a  nvaa- 
ber  of  the  staff  did  so.  Never  again,  I  am  con- 
vinced, did  any  reference  librarian  have  the 
opp>ortunltles  tn  collections,  in  geographical 
arrangements.  In  staffing  and  administrative 
dlspoeitions,  ia  assignments,  colleagues,  and 
finally  in  bosses,  as  did  the  Central  Desk  staff 
of  the  ■20'8. 

"The  Superintendent  of  the  Reading  Room 
during  the  flrat  seven  years  of  that  decade 
was  Frederick  William  Ashley,  known  es- 
pecially for  h^  catalogs  of  the  John  Boyd 
Thacber  Collection.  (On  bis  retirement  in 
1936  Dave  Meatus  wrote  for  blm  the  immortal 
lines: 

"  'Come  ye  Shades  of  Hain  and  Proctor, 
Join  In  bbmage  to  the  Doctor.' 

"I  wish  I  oouid  equal  those  for  you,  Dave.) 
Under  his  administration  David  Meams  was 
already  well  on  the  way  to  being  a  first  class 
reference  librarian.  But  then,  on  April  1, 
1927,  Mr.  Ashley  was  succeeded  by  Martin 
Arnold  Roberta.  •  •  • 

"Almost  immediately  following  Mr.  Rob- 
erts' arrival  in  the  Reading  Room,  the  as- 
signments began  to  multiply  and  diversify. 
David  Meams,  who  bad  been  a  senior  refer- 
ence assistant,  soon  also  became  Assistant 
Superintendent.  With  Increasing  frequency 
he  became  the  leader  of  a  task  force  to  exe- 
cute some  project  involving  bibliography,  ref- 
erence  work  or  collections.  Let  me  merely 
list,  hardly  mve  than  by  title,  a  number  of 
those  that  still  live  vividly  in  the  memories 
of  those  who  p$rtlcipated  in  them. 

"Among  the  earliest  was  the  cataloging  of 
the  Presidential  library  of  Calvin  Coolldge, 
and  it  was  this,  I  suppose,  that  established 
the  pattern  and  demonstrated  its  success. 
This  was  only  the  first  of  a  long -continued 
connection  that  Dave  Meams  has  had  with 
the  Presidential  libraries,  which  continues, 
I  believe,  to  the  present  day. 

"Shortly  af  t«r  this  came  an  assignment  of 
a  much  more  of  a  reference  character— an 
inquiry  into  tfie  metallurgical  actlvltlea  of 
Herbert  Hoovi 


"An  attempt,  by  exhatistively  examining 
the  literature  of  glpeydom  and  of  tramp  folk- 
lore, to  assist  toward  the  solution  of  the 
Lindbergh  kidnapping  case  through  identlfl. 
cation  of  the  symbols  left  at  the  scene  of 
the  murder. 

"Th«  organlzailon  of  the  exhibit  of  the 
Vollbehr  Collection  (some  3.000  Incunabula) 
In  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  following  its  ar- 
rival in  this  country. 

"In  preparation  tcfr  the  dedication  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Building,  a  history  of  the 
locations  in  whlth  the  Supreme  Court  had 
sat  throughout  its  history. 

"The  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

"Histories  of  a  i  number  of  Important  basic 
charters — the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Lincoln  Cathedral  copy  of  Magna  Carta. 

"A  record  of  the  reading  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court- 

"These  are  ezimples  of  topics  to  which 
Dave  Meams'  atlientlon  has  been  called  and 
on  which  he  has  ief  t  a  definitive  record.  Then 
as  the  date  for  opening  of  the  Uncoln  Papers 
approached  in  July  1947  his  interest  was 
more  and  more  engaged,  as  we  all  known,  in 
that  most  moving  of  historical  dramas  for 
which  much  of  tile  script  is  in  the  collections 
of  the  Library,  the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"And  then  the  The  Story  Up  to  Now,  1940. 

"These  are  high  spots.  But  concurrently, 
at  every  level  of  Importance,  and  I  may  say 
at  every  level  ol  sertouslty  or  humor — for 
Dave's  wagglshnees  Is  an  essential  part  of  his 
style — ^he  has  amazed  \ia  with  the  informa- 
tion which  he  could  extract  from  the  collec- 
tions. I  suppose  that  no  one  here  but  has 
heard  him  introduce  a  speaker  with  facts 
from  his  life  which  the  speaker  supposed  to 
be  completely  bleyond  recall,  nowhere  in- 
dexed under  the  control  of  no  bibliography, 
any  cataloging  record." 

The  second  speaker  was  a  friend  from  boy- 
hood— Jonathan  Daniels,  historian  and  au- 
thor. Editor  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server in  North  Carolina,  and  a  schoolmate 
at  St.  Albans  School  In  Washington.  He 
spoke  in  a  sense  not  only  as  a  lifelong  friend 
but  on  behalf  at  all  those  historians  who 
have  \iaed  the  great  manuscript  collectiont 
that  form  so  important  a  part  of  the  Library's 
original  soiirce  material  for  the  history  of 
this  Nation  and  |be  American  people : 

"I  come  here  t4>nlgbt  not  to  praise,  but  to 
protest. 

"When  I  first  heard  the  evidently  irrespon- 
sible rumors -thai  David  Meams  planned  to 
retire  I  assumed  comfortably  that  they  were 
incredible.  Then  one  day  my  secretary  who 
is  both  pretty  and  perceptive  came  rushing 
in  distress  into  my  office  with  the  news  in 
her  band. 

"  'How  are  you  lever  going  to  write  another 
book  if  David  Mflams  retires?' 

"It  was  a  goo4  question.  And  it  was  one 
which  Botuided  not  only  in  my  room  in  Ra- 
leigh but  also  In  other  rooms  of  other  men 
throughout  the  land.  Long  before  he  ever 
dreamed  of  an  epitaph,  the  name  of  David 
Meams  begain  to  be  enacrolled  in  the  Souroee 
and  Acknowledgments  of  practically  every 
work  of  history  Which  appeared  in  the  land. 
And  David  not  Only  gave  facts  but  friend- 
ship as  well  to  the  aspiring  writers  and  the 
great  writers,  tod.  .  .  . 

"I  set  myself  tip  as  an  expert  on  the  Li- 
brary of  Congres4.  Do  not  misunderstand  mc. 
I  am  as  Innocent  about  cataloging  as  I  am 
about  incunabula.  I  wouldn't  have  the  vagu- 
est ideas  about  ooUectlon  and  I  begin  wltli 
bardened  arterief  on  the  subject  of  circula- 
tion. 1 

"But  I've  apeak  more  than  half  a  century 
studying  the  Library  of  Congress  since  I  first 
came  to  be  shown  the  turtles  and  the  mer- 
maids before  It  n|ore  than  half  a  century  ago. 
That's  a  pretty  |ong  time  until  you  re^U 
that  David  has  terved  under  and  with  the 
appreciation  of  Ijlbrarlana  of  Congress  wbo 
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have  occupied  the  painted  vault  of  that  of- 
fice since  March  1890.  .  .  . 

"The  mausoleum  impression  about  librar- 
ies is  old.  Sometimes  as  a  sort  of  cultural  lag 
it  still  perstete.  Bu*.  for  the  company  you 
make,  I  might  have  the  feeling  that  one 
saying  farewell  to  an  ancient  manuscrlpter 
might  visualize  a  ponderous  old  gentleman 
with  a  great  white  beard  below  a  glistening 
dome.  David  begins  to  glisten  but  he  long 
ago  swept  the  beard  away  not  so  much  from 
himself  as  from  the  library.  .  . 

"I  am  sure  that  David  in  the  stacks  and 
the  big  reading  room  showed  all  thoee  vir- 
tueis  of  punctuality,  poUtenese  and  increas- 
ing pedantry  upon  which  all  great  libraries 
depend  and  for  which  all  great  librarians 
should  be  praised.  But  I  know  he  brought 
into  the  library  a  sense  of  hiunor,  gaiety 
and  wit.  There  has  been  no  such  prodigious 
punster  in  Washington  since  Clarence  King 
of  LaFayette  Square  made  even  John  Hay 
and  Henry  Adams  gay  with  hie  playfulness 
with  the  langiiage.  Dr.  Meams  came  to  the 
Ubrary  whlcb  could  only  exist  in  Washing- 
ton with  the  roots  of  a  cave  dweller  who  was 
able  to  see  both  Washington  and  history  as 
a  parade  in  passage.  And  from  somewhere 
he  brought  the  ability  not  only  to  read  but 
write  with  grace,  charm  and  erudition.  My 
own  feeUng  as  one  whom  he  has  magnificent- 
ly served  and  who  has  watched  him  serving 
others  U  that  his  greatest  gUt  as  he  preelded 
over  papers  was  that  he  always  understood 
that  mantiacrtpts  were  men  and  women. 
Thank  Qod  he  was  not  one  of  thoee  archl- 
flsts  and  historians  who  solemnly  watch  his- 
tory from  the  gallery.  Be  Joined  It  on  the 
floor,  often  dancing. 

"He  has  been  not  only  a  scholar  about  Lin- 
coln; he  has  been  the  sort  of  fellow  Lincoln 
would  have  liked.  As  a  young  Librarian  ar- 
ranging bo9ks  on  a  lower  shelf  In  the  White 
House,  he  could  mistake  Calvin  CooUdge 
for  a  dog  nudging  him  from  behind  and  get 
away  with  it.  He  was  not  only  one  who 
oould  help  Franklin  Roosevelt  seem  the  cas- 
ual scholar  In  the  most  erudite  matters.  Also 
he  and  Rooaevelt  were  men  who  could  match 
whimsey  m  learning.  Some  of  you  may  re- 
oaU  that  when  Roosevelt  planned  to  hide 
from  the  press  and  public  on  a  cruise  in  1940 
he  pulled  out  of  his  head  or  hat  a  destination 
to  which  he  said  he  was  going.  Evidently  it 
came  out  of  his  unconsciousneee  which  he 
tbou^t  was  bis  memory.  Among  the  places 
he  was  going  he  said  was  'the  Chwable 
Wee.'  Tlien  vague  about  this  vagary,  he  asked 
the  Ubrary  of  Oongreee  to  locate  the  geo- 
ogiaphy  or  the  literary  aoimse  of  the  Cher- 
aWe  Isles.  David  searched  not  only  in  atlases 
but  also  in  Edward  Lear,  Lewis  CarroU,  W.  S 
OUbert,  even  Alexander  WooUcott  but  his 
wport  to  tlie  President  was  a  poem  for  the 
nwsideot.  He  sang : 


TV)  hunt  for  an  island  named  Cherable 

Is  a  Job  that  is  almost  unbearable; 

Pray  aooept  my  apologies. 

But  nonsense  anthologiee 

Are  giving  us  hemorrhages  cerebral.' 
"Booeevelt,  of  course,  was  deUghted.  And 
or  course,  he  went  off  to  the  Cherable  Islands 
au  the  same.  Now  standing  op  this  shore  and 
no  longer  able  to  tell  myself  that  David 
»Mna  is  not  departing,  I  have  a  hunch 
aiat  he  Is  going  to  the  Cherable  Islands  too 
I  am  happy  to  have  been  able  to  Join  In  the 
nmd  for  manuscript  materials  which  will 
l*w«  honor  his  name.  I  hope  they  will  re- 
n»t  hU)  spirit.  Somehow,  I  fear,  however, 
»«  they  wiU  contain  no  materials  about 
•WbJect  in  scatological  echolarahlp  to  whlcb 
nwtd  and  I  acroes  half  a  century  have  given 
mwA  learning  and  laughter.  But  then  iiay- 
Sn.!*!^  ff^  ^°  manuscripts  or  artlfacU 
»out  the  folklore  of  the  Constipated  Indian 
TOh  which  we  have  been  much  concerned 
«nt  I  doubt  that  if  there  were  they  would 
"rwy  valuable  without  David's  laughter 
••ompanylng  the  coUectlon. 


"He  will  take  the  Uughter,  the  learning 
and  the  gay  erudlUon  with  him  to  the 
Cherable  Isles.  We  would  not  withhold 
them  from  hUn.  But  farewell  to  David  on 
thU  evening  is  less  important  than  the  hope 
the  desperate  hope,  that  something  erf  the 
Cherable  Isles  he  sought  and  will  now  surely 
find  is  left  in  the  Library  of  Congress  behind 
the  turtles  and  tbe  mermaids  and  among  the 
manuscripts  and  the  books.  Sometimes  I 
almost  think  we  could  spare  the  books  and 
papers.  We  can  never  spare  the  blithe  spirit 
David  put  and  kept  among  them." 

Dr.  Mumford.  who  has  watched  Dr.  Meams' 
career  since  1954,  closed  the  dinner  with  this 
address: 

•Recently  I  mentioned  Dave  Meams"  re- 
tirement to  a  scholar  outside  the  Library  who 
knew  him  only  by  reputation.  He  asked- 
'Where  was  Mr.  Meams  trained?'  I  replied 
without  hesitation:  'In  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress.' Just  as  Herman  Melville  said  that  a 
whaling  ship  was  his  Yale  and  Harvard,  so 
the  great  institution  which  many  of  us  here 
tonight  serve  was  adequate  to  develop  the 
unique  personal  gifts  of  David  C.  Mearna  I 
do  not  underestimate  the  formative  Influ- 
ences of  his  beloved  St.  Allaans  School,  which 
Dr.  Boyd  reminds  me  was  then  called  In  the 

lower  forms  the  'School  for  Manly  Boys  I' 

nor  the  role  of  learning  played  by  the  Oeorge 
Washington   University   and   the   University 
of  Virginia.  But,  to  Judge  from  the  life  and 
character  of  our  guest  of  honor,  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  the  days  of  Herl>ert  Putnam 
must  have  been  the  school  for  manly  men. 
"If  the  Library  of  Congress  did  much  for 
Dave,  he  has  reciprocated  abundantly.   His 
contributions  to  Lincoln  studies  have  been 
fundamental   and  substantial.   Equally  im- 
portant have  been  hU  contributions  to  the 
hUtory  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  His  book 
The  Story  Up  to  Note,  told  the  story  of  the 
Ubrary  during  it  first  145  years  of  existence, 
a  story  deepened  and  enriched  in  his  l)ook, 
Herbert   Putnam:    A    Memorial    Volume    In 
1958,    Dave    received    the    Library's    highest 
and  rarest  honor,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award.    Only    ten    such    awards    have    been 
given,  and  David  Meams  was  among  the  first 
to    be   so  honored.   The   honor   which    the 
Ubrary    then    bestowed    was,    of    course,    a 
reflection  of  the  honor  which  his  scholarship 
and  dedicated  service  had  brought  upon  it. 
"That  dedicated  service  has  been  given  in 
the  Ubrary  of  Congress  but  to  tbe  United 
States  Government  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to 
the  scholarly  world.  He  has  been  a  servant 
to    Congressmen,    Senators,    Cabinet    mem- 
bers, and  to  Presidents,  in  many  ways.  That 
service  has  been  recognized  not  only  by  the 
Ubrary  of   Congress   and   by  the   Congress, 
but  in  the  Executive  Branch  as  well.  Sym- 
bolic of  that  recognition  is  a  letter  I  have 
in  hand  now.  Let  me  read  it  to  you: 
"Thx  Whttx  Hottbe, 
"WMhington.  December  IS.  1967 
"Mr.  DAvm  C.  Mkabns, 
"Library  of  Congress, 
"Washington,  D.C. 

"Dear  Mr.  Mxasns:  All  branches  of  the 
Oo.emment  and  scholars  throughout  the 
nation  regret  yoiu-  retirement  from  Federal 
service. 

"Tou  can  be  proud  that  your  productive 
career  in  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  spans  half 
a  century  of  public  achievement.  And  you 
must    derive    great    satisfaction    from    the 

knowledge  that  you  have  served  so  many 

so  well. 

"Tour   learning,    and    your   generosity    in 
sharing   it,    has    earned    you    our   enduring 
admiration  and  our  thanks. 
"Sincerely, 

"LTjfDON  B.  Johnson. 
"David,  it  has  been  my  pleastire  to  present 
to  you  in  past  years  two  Federal  Service 
Award  pins — one  representing  40  years  of 
service  \n  1958,  when  you  also  received  the 
Ubrary's  Distinguished  Service  Award,  and 
one  bearing  the  numerals  '45'  in  1963.  At 
close  of  day  yesterday,  December  15. 1967.  you 
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were  a  'forty-niner.'  But  today,  the  anmver- 
^ry   date   of   your   first   day   of   service   on 
December  16,  1918.  you  enter  your  60th  year 
of  service.  That  computation  is  according  to 
the  records  on  paper.  But  I  have  been  com- 
puting your  actual  hours  of  service,  not  all 
of  which  appear  in  the  record.  There  were 
the  nights  you  spent  on  duty  at  the  Cen- 
tral Desk  m  the  Main  Reading  Room  when 
Congress  remained  In  session  all  through  the 
night.  There  was  the  weekend  in  July  1947 
when  you  came  to  work  on  Friday  morning 
and  went  off  duty  Saturday  night— working 
straight  through  the  night  after  the  Lincoln 
papers  were  opened  at  that  famous  midnight 
premiere    in    the    Manuscript    Dtvision     And 
there  were  the  many  hours  you  gave  to  assist 
the  Library  in  special  needs  that  you  have 
never  reported  to  any  Ubrarian  of  Congress 
Your  coming  back  to  work  at  midnight  to 
provide  the  White  House  with  information 
It   needed   after   the   tragic   death   of   Pres- 
ident Kennedy  is  perhaps  best  known  to  aU 
of  us  here,  but  there  were  many  other  oc- 
casions.  By   these  computations,  you  have 
given   far   more   than   50   working   years   of 
service   to  your  Library  and   your   Oovem- 
mapt.  I  would,  therefore,  now  like  to  pre- 
sent  you   with   that  rare   badge  of   Federal 
service,    the    60-year   pin.    It   has    been    in- 
scribed by  Gait  and  Company  for  a  beloved 
mentor,  who  has  given  so  freely,  so  thought- 
fully, and  so  unsparingly  of  himself  to  his 
colleagues  and  his  friends.  Inscribed  on  it  are 
two   sets   of   initials   which   wlU   forever  be 
linked — 'LC-DCM.' 

''David,  as  you  recall,  when  Robert  Frost 
had  completed  his  memorable  service  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  as  Consultant  in  Poetry 
he  was  appointed  to  a  new  role  as  Honorary 
Consultant  in  the  Humanities.  He  was  the 
first  and,  thus  far,  the  only  person  to  hold 
that  particular  tltie.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  unique  and  special  quality  of  service 
which  you  have  rendered  to  the  Ubrary  of 
Congress  coxUd  be  recognized  in  no  more  fit- 
ting way  than  to  invite  you  to  become  the 
second  occupant  of  that  poet. 

"In  the  presence  of  your  friends  and  well- 
wishers,  I  now  ask  you  to  continue  your  rela- 
tionship with  the  Ubrary  and  to  accept  this 
appointment  for  the  customary  term  of  three 
years.  And,  tq/r  the  moment  presiunlng  upon 
your  acceptance,  I  should  like  to  read  the 
citation : 

"  'The  Library  of  Congress  in  recognition  of 
his  supertatlve  contributions  to  humane 
learning  and  in  anticipation  of  continuing 
beneflte  from  his  wise  counsel  appoints  David 
C.  Meams  Honorary  Consultant  in  thu 
Hvimanlties.    , 

"  "L.  Qotnct  MuicroRO, 
"  'Librarian  of  Conoresa.'  " 
TTie  subject  of  all  this  tribute  reqxmded 
with  the  wistful,  understated  humor  that  is 
part  of  his  style: 
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"I  am  stunned.  Indeed.  I  feel  that  you  have 
left  no  stun  unturned.  The  tone,  the  roirit, 
the  gentleness  and  grace  of  these  proceedings 
mevltably  remind  me  of  the  imperishaWe 
Trixle  Frlganza,  who  along  with  Eva  Tanguay 
Ethel  Barrymore,  Harry  Houdlnl,  and  Jock- 
the-monk,  used  once  to  adorn  the  Kelth- 
Orpheum  arcult.  Trixle  had  a  little  song 
which  she  entitled,  'There's  No  Fun  in  a 
Graveyard,  So  Bring  me  my  Flowers  Now.' 

"In  my  season  of  vaclUation  and  Indeci- 
sion I  have  sometimes  pondered  what  I  might 
say  If  and  when  at  long  last  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  say  a  few  words  for  myseU.  I  have 
thought  Of  such  a  beginning  as  'No  one  not 
in  my  situation  can  appreciate  my  feeling  of 
sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this  place,  and  the 
kindness  of  these  people,  I  owe  everything. 
Here  I  have  Uved  two  quarters  of  a  century, 
and  have  passed  from  a  young  to  an  old  man  ' 
[Pause.)  The  sentiment,  it  seems  to  me  is 
admirable,  but  the  phrasing  is  too  widely 
familiar  to  esoape  a  charge  of  outrageooa 
piracy.  This  la  a  minor  objection:  otbeta  are 
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more  serious:  I  am  not  going  anywhere,  and 
the  task  before  me  really  isn't  greater  than 
that  that  rested  upon  Washington. 

"With  that  opening  discarded,  I  have  aoftly 
repeated  tills  language:  'Younger  men,  with 
months  of  activity  before  them,  with  fresher 
schemes  and  notions,  with  newer  enthusiasms 
have  pressed  forward  . . .  Cedo  junioribiia.  In- 
deed, I  stand  aside  with  no  regret.  Por  to  be 
outmoded  is  to  become  a  classic'  (Pause.] 
This  resounding  renunciation  is  also  unac- 
ceptable, for  the  reason  that  when  he  wrote 
it  Max  Beerbohm  was  only  twenty-three  and 
shamefully  wanting  in  modesty. 

"In  the  course  of  my  Intense,  my  fumbling, 
my  desperate  research  I  made  a  discovery; 
there  is  no  special  magic  in  fifty,  no  special 
magic  in  the  Roman  numeral  L.  When 
Aristotle  composed  his  Rhetoric  he  wrote: 
The  body  is  at  its  beet  between  the  ages  of 
thirty  and  thirty-five;  the  mind  Is  at  Its 
best  about  the  age  forty-nine.'  I  am,  by 
Library  reckoning,  oooipletely  and  forever 
forty-nine. 

"An  Englishman,  calling  himself  Kipling, 
gave  another  example  when  be  noted  that: 

"  The  blush  that  files  at  seventeen 
Is  fixed  at  forty-nine.' 

"Again,  I  introduce  for  your  consideration 
the  lilting  lyric  of  Percy  Montrose : 

"  'In  a  cavern.  In  a  canyon. 
Excavating  for  a  mine. 
Dwelt  a  miner,  a  forty-niner. 
And  bis  daxighter,  Clementine.' 

"But  I  dlgreu:  when  I  have  excused  my- 
self for  staying  on  long  after  the  last  of  my 
contemporaries  had  been  turned  out  to  pas- 
tures green,  I  have  thought  of  myself  as  a 
bridge  over  which  another  generation  could 
cross  Into  the  full  meaning  of  the  resources 
and  responsibilities  of  the  greatest  library  In 
any  world  present  or  prospective.  Fortu- 
nately, my  back  did  not  begin  to  hurt  until 
they  were  safely  on  the  other  side.  Per- 
haps some  of  tb«n  will  remember  Togl 
Berra's  simple  explanation:  "Mr.  Dickey 
learned  m«  all  of  his  experience.' 

"With  a  full  and  overflowing  heart  I  thank 
you." 

Da.  DAvm  IfCxABA^  WnxAKO  Horn., 

Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Hnxo  Davis  :  How  i4>proprlate  to  have  this 
affair  honoring  your  services  and  reluctant 
farewell  at  the  Wlllard  Hotel.  And,  how  nice 
that  so  many  friends  can  Join  us  tonight  as 
we  pay  tribute  and  say  thank  you  to  a  noble 
character,  tine  man  and  great  mind  with  per- 
ceptive insight  and  blessed  with  the  ability 
to  make  proper  evaluations  and  Judgments. 

Too  often  we  do  not  recognize  or  pay 
tribute  to  authors.  But,  when  we  have 
authors  who  are  living  source  books  for  other 
authors,  who  have  great  Ideas  and  who  un- 
seUlahly  make  their  contributions  to  litera- 
ture through  other  Institutions  and  men.  It 
Is  Indeed  fitting  and  proper  that  we  recog- 
nize, laud  and  applaud  this  kind  of  charac- 
ter. 

I.  as  much  as  anyone  I  believe,  can  testify 
to  your  unselfish  contribution  to  literature 
through  other  men  for  I  seem  to  have  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  when  I  could  {tarUclpate 
In  events,  occasions  and  re-enactments 
which  bad  for  tbelr  purpose  recalling,  renew- 
ing, and,  hopefully,  rededlcatlon  to  the  Ideas 
and  examples  of  great  men  and  great  mo- 
ments In  history. 

Dave,  you  and  I  had  some  wonderful  times 
and  experiences  together — some  high  mo- 
ments. My  Ufe  has  become  richer  because 
fate  bad  me  here  during  the  preparation  for 
the  Lincoln  Seequlcentennlal  and  the  Initia- 
tion and  f  ulflUmmt  ot  the  Lincoln  Inaugural 
re-enactments.  In  the  offldal  records,  I  am 
the  author  ot  the  resolutions  which  made 
tbase  things  poaslbis  but  the  truth  Is,  Dave, 
you  were  the  avithor  and  your  authorship, 
through  me.  Is  now  in  olBdal  doeimients. 
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These    resolutions    resulted    In    re-creating 
great  events  and  rich  memories. 

How  can  we  ever  forget  that  day  when  o\ir 
mutual  friend,  recently  deceased,  Carl  Sand- 
burg, spoke  so  eloquently  to  the  Joint  Ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Greater  opening  and  clos- 
ing statements  were  never  written.  You  will 
recall,  "Not  oflen  In  the  story  of  mankind 
does  a  man  arri  ve  on  earth  who  Is  both  steel 
and  velvet,  whi  i  is  as  bard  as  rock  and  soft 
as  drifting  fog  .  . ."  And  then  that  magnificent 
closing,  saying  i  jnong  other  things,  "And  how 
did  Lincoln  sa]  he  would  like  to  be  remem- 
bered? SomethI  ng  of  It  is  In  this  present  oc- 
casion . . ."  Tba  t  was  drama,  that  was  history 
recalled  so  eff©  itlvely. 

Then  came  1  tie  re-enactment  of  the  First 
Inaugural.  Agjn  our  friend  Saifdburg  wsia 
called  and  twl(je  as  many  people  showed  up 
as  were  present  100  years  before  that  date. 

Then  there  t^as  the  re-enactment  of  the 
Second  Inaugui-al  and  our  mutual  friend,  at 
your  suggestioa,  Bruce  Catton,  spoke  so  ap- 
propriately along  with  some  of  the  great 
political  leadei^  of  our  time. 

Tbere  was  also  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission  skid  the  critical  times  like 
Charleston.  I  rimember  now  and  never  shall 
forget  your  expression  when  certain  facts 
were  made  known.  "Horrible,"  you  said,  "we 
have  got  to  do  Something  about  this,"  and  we 
did.  With  your  jguidlng  band  and  encourage- 
ment from  others,  things  came  out  alright 
and  we  built  a  great  monument  with  a  series 
of  books  suggested  by  another  mutual  friend, 
Allen  Kevins,  Who  became  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Civil  War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion. This  was  a  success  and  you  sat  with  us 
and  gave  guidance  and  encouragement  so 
often  and  so  well. 

All  of  these  experiences  are  in  Impressive 
official  Reports.  Dave,  in  a  very  real  sense  you 
are  the  initiator  and  author  of  these  House 
Documents  (88-311,  87-B23  and  89-497). 
These  are  the  Beports  of  those  high  moments 
at  the  Capitol  [which  helped  recall  the  man 
you  call  a  "frwndly  stranger  and  a  strange 
friend."  Thesei  reports  are  now  collector's 
Items.  The  record  shows  Congress  Is  the 
author  but,  D^vid,  there  might  have  been 
reports  withoilt  you  and  your  talents  but 
most  surely  th^y  wouldn't  have  been  of  the 
quality,  ofth4  Import  and  Impact  without 
you. 

I  recall  the  (ast  words  of  a  letter  Lincoln 
wrote  In  response  to  an  invitation  which 
seem  pertinent  to  this  situation.  They  read, 
"Let  him  have  the  marble  monuments  along 
with  the  well  assured  and  most  enduring  me- 
morial In  tha  hearts  of  those  who  love 
liberty,  unselfishly  for  all  mankind."  You 
have  had  this  unselfish  spirit  that  Is  Im- 
plied and  so  evident  in  Lincoln. 

All  of  this  came  because  you  were  at  the 
Library.  You  were  available  so  often  to  so 
many  people  and  so  often  you  went  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.  How  can  we  thank  you? 
We  can't  adequately,  but  be  assured  that  you 
live,  like  Linccin,  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
pec^le  and  yoti  will  continue  to  Uve  so  long 
as  there  is  a  Library  of  Congress  and  students 
can  see  your  footprints,  the  evidence  of  what 
you  have  done  bo  well. 

All  of  these  reports  and  our  mutual  ex- 
periences had  something  to  do  with  com- 
memorations. I  like  commemorations  for  I 
know  ot  no  better  way  for  men  to  rise  above 
themselves  or,  more  precisely,  to  commune 
with  the  best  In  himself  than  to  evoke  the 
memory  of  gKat  minds  and  personalities. 
Veneration,  tliat  love  which  proceeds  from 
the  inferior  to  Che  superior,  is  always  marked 
by  a  certain  solemnity.  This  gala,  a  sad  and 
glad  occasion,  offers  a  happy  pretext  for  re- 
calling a  trul|r  illustrious  writer,  lover  of 
Lincoln  et  al,  advisor,  finder  of  facts,  dls- 
player  of  good  humor  and  delightfully  hu- 
morous with  E  dedication  combined  with 
capability  far  teyond  the  average. 

I  Join  with  I  yovu:  friends  In  wishing  you 
well  and  aodi|>eed.  Just  now,  like  Markham 
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wrote  about  our  mutual  friend,  Lincoln,  I 
recall  these  lines.  They  are  apropros.  "He 
was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world,  a  man 
to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea." 

So,  we  say  farewell  and  welcome  to  a  period 
when  you  can  n^ore  fully  give  yourself  in 
your  own  way  and  on  your  own  time  to  a 
greater  cause  whit  h  calls  us  all — the  cause  of 
the  people. 

Commemor^tlonally  yours, 
I  Red  Schwxmgei., 
i  If  ember  of  Congress, 
First  Di^rict  of  Iowa,  Republican. 


Whit  We  Seek 


EXTENSI<>N  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  bON  EDWARDS 

oil  CALiroBmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  EDwAl^  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  in  my  ofQce  a 
most  timely  a^d  thoughtful  essay  on 
American  ideals.  We  all  ought  to  read 
this  essay,  for  it  restores  some  perspec- 
tive of  history  often  lacking  when  we 
think  of  our  ideals  and  our  wtw'  of  life. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  great  pliilosophical 
and  political  baittles  which  preceded  the 
writings  of  Jefterson,  Madison,  Adams, 
and  Hamilton.  It  reminds  us,  as  its  au- 
thor, Mr.  George  Holt,  so  succinctly  says, 
that  OUT  Ideak  are  not  "exclusively 
American."        1 

With  this  perspective,  Mr.  Holt  then 
correctly  declares  that  for  peace,  free- 
dom, and  Justice  to  be  meaningful  for  all 
mankind,  as  It  must  be,  it  has  to  be  with- 
in the  context  of  world  law  and  rule  of 
law.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
this  fine  essay  by  Mr.  George  Holt, 
"What  We  Seek,"  in  the  Cokgressional 
Record  at  this  point: 

WXAT   WX   SXXK 

(By  Oeorge  Holt) 

Some  people  and  nations  seek  power.  Some 
people  and  nations  are  so  hvmiorless,  so  ar- 
rogant that  they  seek  to  force  everyone  else 
to  be  Just  like  tftiem.  Some  people  and  na- 
tions are  bullies,  or  are  deviovis.  If  one  looks 
back  through  history  one  sees  these  type* 
recurring  again  and  again.  A  cynical  reading 
of  history  would  Indicate  that  most  people 
and  nations,  mdet  of  the  time,  have  been 
humorless,  arrogknt,  devious,  power-seeking 
bullies. 

Nor  is  It  necessary  to  turn  one's  eyes  to 
history.  There  aiv  such  people  and  such  na- 
tions, all  around  the  globe  today. 

We  Americans  do  not  like  to  think  of  our- 
selves as  fitting  any  of  the  above  categories; 
and  we  are  determined  to  believe  that  our 
nation  Is  not  so  motivated.  We  are  sure  that 
we  seek  "The  American  Way  of  Life",  which 
means  political  freedom,  legal  Justice,  good 
sportsmanship,  generosity  to  others  less  for- 
tunate (but,  panadoxically,  suspicion  of  the 
machinations  of  cynical  foreigners)  and  eco- 
nomic competltton.  In  its  noblest  form  It 
means  equal  Justice  under  law  and  the  kind 
of  compassion  We  find  in  Lincoln's  second 
Inaugural;  In  its  most -trivial  It  conjures  up 
images  of  apple  pie  and  Mother's  Day. 

These  are  the  Ideals  most  of  us  seek.  The 
trouble  is,  we  have  limited  these  entirely 
worthy  ambitions  to  ourselves,  more  or  lesa 
Most  of  us  have  not  extended  most  of  these 
concepts  to  Inclifde  the  world. 

We  also  have  4  tendency  to  consider  them 
as  exclusively   otir   own,   whereas  equality, 
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Justice,  compassion,  concern,  generosity  and 
the  rest  are  not  ingredients  which  we  Amer- 
cans  discovered.  They  have  been  proclaimed 
by  all  the  great  prophets  and  pbilosophen 
since  the  beginning  of  recorded  history.  Let 
us  hope  they  do  beoomf  the  American  way 
of  life;  let  us  not,  ^fselves,  be  so  humor- 
less or  arrogant  as  t»  think  they  are  exclu- 
sively American. 

If  most  of  us  did  what  we  should  do,  we 
would  ptolect  these  ideals  out  for  the  whole 
human  race. 

Justice?  It  exists  only  in  the  context  of 
law.  It  reqxiires  no  less  than  world  law. 

Freedom?  It  is  meaningless  except  In  an 
ordered  society  where  all  men  stand  equal 
before  the  law.  and  share  equally  in  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  a  free  and  or- 
derly society.  That  too  requires  world  law. 

Peace?  Peace  is  more  than  the  absence  of 
war.  It  la  the  presence  of  Justice  vmder  law,  of 
the  institutions  to  make,  interpret  and  en- 
force law — in  short  of  government — govern- 
ment with  the  power  to  guarantee  respect 
for  the  diversities  of  mankind — diversities  of 
race,  nationality,  religion,  forma  of  govern- 
ment, economic  systems  and  cultural  values; 
With  the  flexibility  to  adapt  to  the  Inevitable 
changes  of  progress;  for  law,  being  subject  to 
continual  interpretation  and  development. 
Is  the  only  orderly  means  for  social,  political 
and  economic  growth  and  development. 

The  highest  sovereignty  on  earth  resides 
with  the  people — all  people.  They  are  entitled 
to  seek — and  to  create — such  a  system  of 
government  by  law,  for  their  own  protection 
and  for  the  guarantee  ot  their  own  limitless 
future. 

And  this  Is  what  we  must  seek. 


Proposal  for  Total  Merchant  Marine 
Transport  Systran 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  CONNSCTXCtTT 

IN  THE  &OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  14.  1967 

Mr.  St.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Maritime  Administrator  to  undertake 
studies  culminating  in  contract  plans 
and  specifications  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  an  integrated  total 
marine  transport  system  utilizing  nu- 
clear-powered merchant  vessels.  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  to  utilize  the 
latest  organizational  and  analytical 
techniques  as  a  means  of  marshaling 
the  scientlflc  and  industrial  skills  of  this 
country  hi  order  to  create  a  viable  ma- 
rine transportation  system  capable  of 
competing  with  the  best  in  the  world. 

It  is  with  dismay  that  one  considers 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
which  abounds  with  the  hnaginative  use 
Mour  natural  maritime  advantages,  and 
ret  at  the  same  time  has  witnessed  perl- 
OM  of  gross  neglect  in  which  other  na- 
tions have  exploited  the  fruits  of  our 
Jenlus.  The  economic  and  strategic  rea- 
wns  are  too  hnperative,  the  growing 
competition  from  the  Soviet  Union  Is  too 
«nlnous,  and  the  leadership  In  technol- 
o«y  which  we  now  enjoy  is  too  temporary 
lor  us  not  to  assert  our  position  as  a 
"CMing  maritime  power. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  history  of  our 
"wchant  navy  provides  a  useful  historic 
»«nework  \n  which  to  consider  how  we 


may  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  and 
build  for  a  more  successful  tomorrow. 

The  story  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
has  been  marked  by  outstanding  innova- 
tion and  achievement  alternating  with 
periods  of  decline  and  neglect.  The  orig- 
inal Colonies  had  long  coastlines,  many 
fine  natural  harbors,  and  an  abundsmce 
of  the  materials  necessary  for  shipbuild- 
ing. They  developed  skillful  saUors,  ship- 
builders, and  adept  traders.  Their  craft 
were  seen  on  every  ocean  and  in  every 
port,  and  in  return  their  country  grew 
and  prospered.  The  Colonies  also  devel- 
oped new,  faster,  and  more  beautiful 
types  of  ships,  such  as  the  schooner  and 
the  cUpi)er.  They  earned  necessary  for- 
eign exchange  by  seUing  ships  to  other 
countries,  and  by  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  American  vessels  carried  most  of 
the  Nation's  growing  trade. 

After  the  War  of  1812,  American  shlp- 
phig  enjoyed  40  years  of  expansion,  to- 
gether with  many  improvements  hi  ship- 
building and  navigation  techniques.  Dur- 
ing this  time  and  before  the  establish- 
ment of  transcontinental  railroads,  our 
merchantUe  fleet  helped  tie  the  Nation 
together  by  can-ying  goods  and  cargo 
from  one  coast  to  the  other  and  made 
possible  the  rapid  development  of  the 
rich  Western  areas  of  the  country.  The 
period  of  the  flowering  of  our  merchant 
marhie  was  capped  by  the  magniflcient 
cUpper  ships  capable  of  speed  of  18  knots 
which  exceeds  that  of  many  of  today's 
cargo  vessels. 

Although  the  steamboat  was  the  crea- 
tion of  the  American  inventor,  Robert 
Pulton,  it  fell  to  the  British  to  exploit 
this  new  means  of  propulsion  and  assume 
the  leadership  among  maritime  nations. 
They  had  the  advantage  of  abundant 
coal  close  to  the  sea  and  adequate  labor 
force  which  included  skilled  h-onworkers. 
In  addition,  the  talent  t,nd  money  of 
the  adventuresome  in  the  United  States 
was  being  directed  largely  to  building 
railroads  and  opening  the  vast  aret  of  the 
West. 

The  CivU  War  took  a  heavy  toU  of 
American  shipping.  Many  vessels  were 
damaged,  sunk,  or  sold  abroad,  and  fol- 
lowing the  war  price  Increases  and  taxa- 
tion limited  efforts  to  stimulate  the  in- 
dustry. The  Government  tried  to  help 
by  granting  contracts  for  carrying  mail, 
or  allowing  the  Importation  of  materials 
used  in  shipbuilding  tariff  free.  However, 
by  the  turn  of  the  century,  only  one 
American  trans-Atlantic  line  was  In 
operation  and  om-  ships  wetre  carrying 
less  than  10  percent  of  U.S.  trade. 

United  States  entry  into  the  First 
World  War  created  a  tremendous  demand 
for  additional  merchant  ships,  but  most 
of  the  vessels  built  to  meet  this  need 
were  not  delivered  until  after  the  war 
was  over.  Many  of  these  ships  were  de- 
signed under  emergency  conditions  and 
were  not  suited  to  peacetime  xise.  The 
drop  in  merchant  shipping  associat  Hi 
with  the  worldwide  depression  In  the 
1930's  brought  the  U.S.  commercial  fleet 
to  unsatisfactorily  low  levels.  In  1936, 
our  merchant  marine  was  fourth  among 
the  six  top  maritime  nations  in  tonnage, 
sixth  in  vessels  10  years  of  age  or  less,  and 
fifth  in  vessels  with  speeds  of  12  knots  or 
over. 

The  programs  envisaged  in  the  creation 
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of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
called  for  the  construction  of  500  new 
ships  hi  the  next  10  years.  A  new  basic 
type  of  cargo  ship  was  designed  and  the 
outstandhig  passenger  Uner,  the  U.SJ3. 
America,  was  built  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation.  The  Second  World  War 
created  unprecedented  challenges  for  our 
maritime  industry.  The  technical  skills 
and  industrial  capacity  were  equal  to 
this  task,  and  between  1942  and  1945  the 
staggering  total  of  5,592  merchant  ships 
were  built.  This  new  merchant  fleet  car- 
ried miUions  of  men  and  vast  quantities 
of  suppUes  to  the  war  fronts,  and  on  their 
return  voyages  brought  back  needed  raw 
materials  for  the  war  effort  and  items  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  civilian  economy. 
As  hi  previous  periods  in  UJS.  history, 
the  end  of  the  need  brought  about  by 
hostiUties  saw  a  contraction  in  the  size 
and  importance  of  the  merchant  marine. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  cargo  vessels 
■constructed  during  the  war  emergency 
were  either  sold  or  retired  to  a  reserve 
fleet  status.  By  the  beginning  of  1951, 
1,956  ships  had  been  sold;  843  to  Ameri- 
can-flag operators  and  1,113  to  foreign- 
flag  operators. 

The  decline  from  the  pinnacle,  where 
the  merchant  fleet  under  control  of  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  carried 
four-flfths  of  the  suppUes  for  the  en- 
tire war  effort,  is  well  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  following  statistics  for 
the  years  1951  through.  1965. 

In  this  period  the  world  fleet  increased 
by  over  62  percent  while  the  TJS.  priv- 
ately owned  fleet  went  down  by  over  26 
percent.  The  world  fleet  total  aggregate 
deadweight  tonnage  increased  by  156 
percent,  while  the  U.S.  fleet  decreased  by 
2.7  percent.  Passenger  c<Hnblnatlon  ships 
declined  in  number  in  practically  every 
country,  however,  the  world  fleet  de- 
creased by  only  1.1  percent  while  the  JJS. 
privately  owned  fleet  was  reduced  by  41.4 
percent.  Freighters  rose  by  over  51  per- 
cent on  a  worldwide  basis,  but  the  United 
States  showed  a  drop  during  the  same 
period  of  over  17  percent.  The  world 
tanker  fleet  went  up  by  64.7  percent  in 
number  whUe  the  U.S.  tanker  fleet 
showed  a  decrease  of  38.3  percent.  The 
only  classification  in  which  the  United 
States  registered  a  gain  was  in  bulk 
carriers  yet  here  the  U.S.  increase  was  11 
percent  in  number  as  against  a  world  in- 
crease of  295  percent. 

Considering  the  U.S.  fieet  as  a  whole, 
including  Government-owned  and  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  for  the 
same  period,  there  was  a  drop  of  34  per- 
cent in  the  number  of  ships  and  a  de- 
crease of  26  percent  in  total  deadweight 
tonnage. 

While  the  United  States  Is  less  depend- 
ent upon  its  merchant  marine  than  some 
countries,  it  does,  nevertheless,  make  a 
major  contribution  to  our  economy.  This 
Nation  consumes  about  50  percent  of  the 
world  production  of  raw  materials,  a 
large  percentage  of  which  must  be 
imported.  Among  the  principal  water- 
borne  unports  are  100  percent  of  the 
tin,  89  percent  of  the  nickel,  84  percent 
of  the  bauxite  and  aluminum,  73  percent 
of  the  newsprint,  55  percent  of  the  zinc, 
34  percent  of  the  copper  and  almost  100 
percent  of  the  rubber.  In  addition,  ships 
bring  in  50  jiercent  of  the  sugar.  53  per- 
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cent  of  the  raw  wool  and  100  percent  of 
the  cocoa,  coffee,  and  tea.  One  out  of 
every  6  acres  of  land  in  the  United 
States  produces  material  for  export — this 
Includes  all  land,  not  just  that  devoted  to 
agriculture — one  out  of  every  seven 
farmworkers  produces  for  export,  and 
one  out  of  every  20  motor  vehicles  manu- 
factured In  the  United  States  is  exported 
by  ship. 

Figures  of  June  1965  reported  the  mari- 
time Industry  generates  $1.5  billion  of 
GNP,  and  directly  and  indirectly  employs 
200,000  persons.  During  the  nonstrike 
months  of  1965,  shipboard  Jobs  averaged 
47.160.  In  commercial  shipyards  capable 
of  building  oceangoing  vessels  the 
monthly  average  of  production  jobs  was 
about  53,000.  Approvlmately  88.000  long- 
shoremen are  generally  available  for 
work;  of  these,  seme  19,000  are  classified 
as  casual  labor,  and  the  rest  represent 
the  normal  labor  force. 

In  1961  maritime  industry  employment 
was  104,000,  including  American  steam- 
ship lines  In  domestic  and  foreign  trade, 
and  private  ship  construction  and  repair 
srards.  Seagoing  crews  numbered  55,000, 
ofBce  workers  30,000,  workers  in  private 
shipyards  engaged  in  commercial  ship 
construction  or  repair  work  19,490. 
Wages  paid  to  employees  totaled  more 
than  $631  million;  approximately  $513 
million  to  shipping  fleet  employees  and 
$118  million  to  shipyard  workers. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  In  1963  indicated  some  3.1  mil- 
lion American  Jobs  were  supported  by  ex- 
ports and  many  others  partly  dependent 
on  exports.  Among  the  most  Important 
Jobs  were  1.3  million  In  manufacturing, 
900.000  In  farming,  200,000  in  trade,  200,- 
000  In  transportation.  100,000  In  mining, 
and  400,000  In  other  areas. 

As  a  oistomer  In  1961.  the  private 
commercial  shipbuilding  industry  pur- 
chased $115  million  of  products  for  new 
sh^  construction.  If  other  purchases 
and  maintenance  and  repair  work  were 
included,  the  amount  would  be  substan- 
tially increased. 

In  1961.  the  300  freighters  and  com- 
Idnatloai  veas^s  of  the  15  subsidized  lines 
spent  $22.2  mllUon  for  food  and  grocery 
provisions,  $15.3  million  for  fuel,  and 
$26.5  million  for  repair  expenses.  All 
these  expmditures  provide  a  direct  stim- 
ulus to  the  eoonmny  along  with  indirect 
benefits.  In  1964.  the  seven  passenger 
lines  purchased  U.S.  food  supplies  and 
services  for  use  on  vessels  amoimting  to 
$21  million. 

Significant  contributions  to  the  econ- 
omy also  stem  from  taxpayments.  both 
Federal  and  State,  by  the  merchant  ma- 
rine Industry.  For  1961,  the  total  direct 
taxes  iMdd  amounted  to  $63.6  million, 
with  $60  million  going  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  subsidized  shipping 
companies  reportedly  pay  about  26  per- 
cent of  earnings  as  taxes. 

The  latest  figures — 1962 — indicate  that 
the  merchant  marine  contributed  $924 
million  toward  reducing  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  The  300  vessels  of  the 
subsidized  fleet — about  one-third  of  the 
total — contributed  $526  million  to  the 
payments  account  in  that  year.  This  sup- 
port would  be  considerably  greater  if  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
trade  were  carried  in  U.S.-flag  vessels.  A 
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survey  of  worldwide  operations  of  the 
flag  lines  sliowed  that  when  U.S.  cargo  is 
routed  to  Ibreign-flag  vessels,  about  73 
cents  of  every  freight  dollar  goes  outside 
the  United  States,  and  when  routed  to 
UjS.  flags  about  77  cents  of  every  freight 
dollar  is  rejtained  in  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  ecoqomlc  penalty  for  having  an 
inadequate  merchant  marine  is  seen  in 
the  paymeat  of  $100,000,000  to  British 
shipowners  for  transporting  U.S.  troops 
during  Woeld  War  n.  Dependence  upon 
foreign-flag  vessels  has  always  proven 
expensive  In  the  past.  If  in  fact  such 
ships  were:  available.  Vice  Adm.  John 
Sylvester  stated  in  1963: 

The  Interests  of  the  United  States  are 
global,  and  etnergencles  may  well  arise  where- 
in our  interests  would  not  be  Identical  with 
those  of  oui:  European  allies. 

It  appeaK  that  we  are  now  in  one  of 
those  situations. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  presenting  an  in- 
creasingly serious  challenge  to  free  world 
shipping  and  in  particular  to  the  declin- 
ing role  played  by  the  UjS.  merchant  ma- 
rine. The  Soviets  are  outbuilding  the 
United  States  on  a  12-to-l  ratio  in  num- 
ber of  new  merchant  ships  and  8  to  1  in 
tonnage.  At  this  rate,  the  Soviets  will 
excel  the  United  States  as  a  maritime 
power  in  a  matter  of  years,  and  reach 
their  annotmced  goal  of  control  of  the 
sealanes  of  the  world  and  domination  of 
world  trade.  It  is  conceivable  that  with 
such  a  nowerful  economic  weapon, 
ocean-frel^t  rates  of  the  future  could 
be  manipulated  to  eliminate  free  world 
shipping,  lihe  United  States  Is  the  only 
country  with  the  resources  sufficient  to 
challenge  this  Soviet  domination. 

The  Ru;Kians  have  shown  an  acute 
awareness  cf  the  strategic  value  of  their 
merchant  navy  in  carrying  out  their  po- 
litical goals.  For  years  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  using  its  ships  to  export  arms, 
strategic  materials,  voliuiteers,  and  tech- 
nicians to  such  diverse  trouble  spots  as 
New  Guinea,  Egypt,  Indonesia.  Algeria, 
Cuba,  and  Vietnam.  The  wide-ranging 
use  of  the  sealanes  by  a  large  and  active 
fleet  would  permit  the  Soviets  to  gain 
vital  footholds  with  men  and  materials 
throughout  the  world.  In  addition,  this 
country  caanot  allow  itself  to  become  de- 
pendent upon  new  and  enlarged  Russian 
fleets  for  s4a  transportaticm. 

The  conimerclal  cargoes  lost  because 
regular  trade  route  lines  are  busy  with 
military  oKders  cannot  always  be  reac- 
quired by  the  U.S.  lines.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  between  July  and  December 
1965,  a  $16.5  minion  revenue  loss  was 
sustained  qecause  of  the  cancellation  of 
sailings  by  ships  on  MST8  charter.  This 
cargo  was  carried  by  foreign-flag  lines 
and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  revenue  loss, 
there  was  also  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
U.S.  balanoe  of  payments.  This  threat  of 
permanent  cargo  loss  to  foreign-flag  op- 
erators also  creates  a  problem  for  tramp 
vessels  which  are  now  carrjring  military 
rather  than  commercial  cargoes.  During 
the  Korean  war,  ocean  transport  was  suf - 
flcient  due  to  the  large  number  of  ships 
still  available  from  World  War  n  and 
which  were  not  yet  obsolete.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  reserve  fleet  is  now  available 
for  a  comparable  emergency. 

Vice  Adtniral  Sylvester  summarized 
this  situation  whea  he  said: 
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The  ability  1o  meet  our  anticipated  mili- 
tary and  civilian  economy  wartime  needs 
must  be  insurtd  to.  the  manlmum  possible 
degree  In  peac«  time  by  the  ready  availability 
of  active,  prlvfitely  owned  merchant  ships 
employed  In  giOnfiU  ocean  conunerce.  Only 
actively  emploired  merchant  ships  can  pro. 
vide  the  rapid  response  required.  Further,  it 
is  only  the  active  merchant  marine  that  will 
provide  In  peacetime  the  employment  for 
skilled  Amerlcam  seafarers  In  sufficient  num. 
bers  to  allow  i  eSectlve  wartime  persotmel 
expansion  of  o|ir  maritime  effort. 

It  Is  indeed  ironic  that  the  Soviet  Union 
now  appears  to  be  embarking  on  a  delib- 
erate policy  oi  maritime  expansion  which 
was  first  set  ^^rth  by  the  famous  Ameri- 
can admiral  and  theoretician,  Alfred 
Thayer  Mahab.  He  pointed  out  that  na- 
tions may  rls4  or  decline  but  never  stand 
stm,  and  thai  expansion — apolitical,  eco- 
nomic, and  (iultural — is  the  essence  of 
national  greatness.  Mahan  stressed  that 
in  order  to  silpport  a  program  of  expan- 
sion, a  government  must  have  access  to 
acctmiulated  wealth,  and  a  large  and 
flourishing  foreign  commerce  Is  the  sur- 
est means  of  accimiulatlng  wealth. 

Mahan  Interpreted  history  as  a  con- 
tinuing stru8;gle  for  control  of  the  sea 
and  demonstrated  that  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  ^he  worldwide  competition 
for  markets,  a  nation  must  maintain  a 
large  merchatit  marine.  In  addition,  he 
argued,  such  a  maritime  industry  would 
itself  contribtite  materially,  to  a  nation's 
wealth  by  sharing  in  carrying  trade  that 
would  othernilse  go  to  the  ships  of  com- 
peting natloiis. 

Drawing  upon  his  historical  scholar- 
ship. Admiral  Mahan  further  points  out 
in  his  writings  that  a  strong  navy  is 
necessary  to  f^uarantee  security  to  a  na- 
tion's shipping  and  that  a  prosperous 
merchant  mvlne  is,  at  the  same  time, 
the  backbone  of  its  naval  power.  Such  a 
maritime  industry  fostered  a  shield  of 
defraisive  poWer  behind  which  a  people 
gain  time  in  an  emergency  to  develop 
its  reserve  to  strength.  In  countries  with 
a  representative  form  of  government, 
such  a  marifime  industry  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  exert  the  political  pres- 
sing and  influence  necessary  to  keep  the 
navy  at  a  hi^  standard  of  strength  and 
efficiency. 

Although  Mahan's  interpretation  of 
history  does'  not  envision  the  conse- 
quences of  a^rpower  or  ballistic  missiles, 
the  fact  r^nfiins  that  waterborne  com- 
merce is  the  primary  means  of  inter- 
continental tirade;  and  that  in  time  of 
war,  victory  j  or  defeat  depends  to  the 
greatest  extepit  on  ocean  carriers. 

I  am  (vt^mlstic  that  this  country, 
which  is  in'  the  forefront  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  elements  of  efficient 
ocean  trade,  such  as  oontainerization, 
nuclear  propulsion,  and  automated  ship 
controls  and  cargo  handling,  and  has  the 
industrlEd  capability  to  produce  them  w 
competitively  as  any  other  country,  will 
be  able  to  assemble  them  into  an  inte- 
grated program.  Together  with  the  ele- 
ments of  su(ih  a  program,  this  country 
also  has  the  added  advantage  of  wide 
experience  la  the  systems  approach  to 
modem  technology. 

In  general  jterms,  the  systems  analyti- 
cal method  is  an  organizational  and  coq- 
ceptiial  frantework  that  enables  us  to 
bring  together  on  a  large  task  many 
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different  ^lUs  and  techniques,  to  keep 
track  of  progress,  and  to  coordinate  the 
various  op)eratIons  involved.  Among  the 
techniques  usually  employed  are  appUed 
mathematics,  computer  services,  inter- 
disciplinary teams  selected  for  specific 
tasks,  and  techniques  of  numerical  and 
graphical  presentation  of  the  total  as- 
signment and  all  its  parts.  Developing  a 
new  system  requires  the  defining  of  what 
is  to  be  built,  planning  in  advance,  sub- 
division of  the  job  into  tasks,  relating  of 
the  parts  to  the  whole,  a  continuous 
testing  of  the  parts,  assembling  them, 
and  starting  up  the  whole  system. 

Within  the  systems  framework,  I  wish 
to  point  out  some  of  the  key  elements 
which  I  believe  wUl  help  insure  the  fu- 
ture success  of  a  tmlfied  maritime  trans- 
port plan. 

mrcLXAR  stnBiCAxn«B8 


The  state  of  our  knowledge  in  the  con- 
struction of  underwater  nuclear  craft 
has  advanced  to  the  point  where  serious 
awislderation  should  be  given  to  the 
feasibility  of  employing  such  vessels  as 
cargo  carriers.  Nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines are  capable  of  operating  under 
any  type  of  sea  or  weather  conditions 
without  fear  of  damage  to  either  the  ves- 
■H  or  its  cargo.  The  normal  impairments 
to  surface  ship  operation  such  as  fog, 
high  seas,  and  tropical  storms,  have  al- 
most negligible  effect  upon  submarines 
traveling  in  the  tranquil  depths  of  the 
ocean. 

The  Navy's  nuclear  submarines  have 
demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  navi- 
gate imder  the  polar  ice  cap,  and  cargo 
(Obmarlnes  could  dtipllcate  this  feat 
thereby  taking  advantage  of  routes  which 
are  permanently  blocked  by  ice  or  open 
only  for  short  periods  of  time  in  the 
wmmer  to  surface  vessels.  Underwater 
naft  can  also  operate  with  impunity  on 
ttie  shorter  great  circle  routes,  across 
which  drifting  Ice  poses  a  serious  threat 
telng  certain  times  of  the  year  to  con- 
ventional ships. 

OONTAINKBIZATION 

Starting  with  sailing  vessels,  the  most 
common  means  of  removing  a  ship's 
cargo  was  in  bits  and  pieces;  boxes  and 
Backs  in  slings  and  nets.  From  this  ad- 
mittedly haphazard  approach  come  the 
more  effective  method  of  strappiiig  the 
goods  on  pallets  which  were  handy  to 
Bft  In  or  out  of  the  ship's  holds.  A  com- 
PKiion  to  the  pallet  was  the  forkllft 
track  able  to  run  on  the  decks  of  the  ship 
ttd  stowing  the  pallets  after  they  were 
towered  through  the  hatchway.  Pallets 
could  be  stowed  on  the  pier  in  the  same 
w»y,  and  could  also  be  lifted  onto  trucks 
mat  were  taking  them  to  their  destina- 
Oon.  Empty  pallets  were  easy  to  return, 
snce  they  were  flat  and  did  not  take 
ninch  room. 

However,  the  use  of  pallets  does  not 
approach  the  container  as  an  efficient 
wd  economical  factor  in  a  cargo- 
hjundllng  system.  Signiflcant  savings  in 
™»e,  insurance,  pilferage,  and  handUng 
eons  result  from  the  use  of  containers. 
«na  this  in  trn-n  has  led  to  lower  freight 
«WM.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
wottoterizaUon  is  that  cargo  goes  from 
"e  shipper  to  the  recipient  on  a  single 
™of  lading  without  the  goods  being 
■■med.  Crated  for  overseas  shipment 


is  becoming  archaic.  Items  for  ocean 
shipment  from  the  United  States  ar« 
packed  in  cardboard  cartons  at  the  point 
of  origin,  placed  in  containers,  and  the 
next  time  they  see  the  light  of  day  is  at 
the  receiving  room  of  the  customer.  The 
opportunities  for  pilferage,  loss,  and 
damage,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  re-^ 
packing  and  handling,  are  greatly  re- 
duced. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  containers 
must  be  purchased  or  rented  by  the  car- 
rier and  he  must  either  go  into  the  truck- 
ing business  or  recommend  one  to  the 
shipper  so  he  can  provide  a  single  bill  of 
lading,  the  carrier's  ships  can  be  utilized 
much  more.  Ships  represent  the  carriers' 
largest  capital  Investment,  and  as  now 
operated  they  spend  half  their  time  in 
port  where  they  earn  nothing  for  their 
owners.  Container  ships  will  cut  dockslde 
time  very  substantially. 

While  containers  are  not  absolutely 
pilfer -proof.  They  do  result  in  lower  In- 
siu-ance  costs.  It  is  difficult  to  break  into 
and  steal  something  from  a  container, 
there  is  less  handling  of  the  goods,  suid 
they  arrive  at  the  destination  in  better 
condition  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  ex- 
pensive overseas  crating  is  required.  With 
contahierizaton,  it  Is  the  container  which 
takes  the  bumps  and  scratches  and  not 
the  goods. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  while 
containers  are  adaptable  for  packaged 
goods,  they  are  also  suitable  for  dry- 
bulk  items  such  as  feed,  caustic  soda, 
phosphates  and  other  chemicals  and 
eliminate  the  need  for  bags  and  similar 
packaging.  The  liquid-tank  container 
gives  the  convenience  and  economy  of 
shipping  relatively  small  quantities  of 
liquids,  which  were  previously  available 
only  in  a  vessel's  deep  tanks.  The  con- 
tainer eliminates  the  need  for  dnmis  or 
carboys  in  the  shipment  of  fluids  such 
as  ink,  lube  oils  and  tallow. 

A  properly  planned  shipment  of  goods 
by  container  will  result  in  a  further  sav- 
ing to  the  shipper  by  reducing  goods  tied 
up  in  inventory.  In  the  modem  and  ef- 
ficient container  port,  the  time  elm?sed 
between  arrival  of  the  goods  on  the  pier 
and  when  they  are  deposited  in  the  ship's 
hold  is  usually  only  a  matter  of  hours. 
This  shorter  tum-around  time  of  the 
ship  means  that  the  container  will  be  on 
its  way  faster,  and  likewise  will  arrive  at 
its  destination  sooner.  More  savings  will 
accrue  to  the  shipper  as  a  result  of 
speeded-up  deliveries.  The  container, 
mounted  on  a  truck  chassis,  goes  from 
door  to  door,  smd  the  freight  rate  per  ton 
is  less  than  if.  the  goods  were  trucked 
conventionally,  thus  giving  some  savings 
in  domestic  transportation. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  and  en- 
couraging results  of  containerization  is 
the  effect  which  it  will  have  on  the  price 
of  imported  goods  in  all  countries.  It 
should  make  the  cost  of  goods  the  United 
States  sells  abroad  cheaper,  as  well  as 
bringing  down  the  ultimate  cost  of  goods 
Imported  into  the  United  States.  While 
some  American  products  have  never 
been  competitive  in  Europe,  others  have 
needed  only  a  small  price  difference  to 
capture  a  portion  of  the  European  mar- 
ket. Containerization  will  make  this  dif- 
ference and  the  manufacturers  of  these 
items  will  find  a  whole  new  market. 
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It  is  important  to  emphasize  some  of 
the  signiflcant  advantages  which  will  ac- 
crue to  our  labor  force  as  the  result  of 
the  introduction  and  growth  of  contam- 
erlzation.  Financially,  workers  on  both 
coasts  have  already  benefitted  substan- 
tially from  container  use.  West  coast 
dock  workers  have  been  granted  higher 
wages  and  pensions  in  return  for  their 
cooperation  in  the  imlimited  develop- 
ment of  containerization.  The  first  guar- 
anteed annual  wage  in  waterfront  his- 
tory, in  addition  to  increased  pensions, 
was  given  to  Port  of  New  York  longshore- 
men in  return  for  cooperation  in  the  in- 
creased use  of  containers. 

No  substantial  number  of  reg\ilar 
longshoremen  have  lost  their  jobs  as  the 
result  of  the  introduction  of  containeri- 
zation. In  fact,  quite  the  c^posite  is  true; 
because  where  this  type  of  operation  has 
been  introduced,  regular  dodcwMkers 
have  been  able  to  expect  a  higher  degree 
of  consistent  employment.  The  use  of 
containers  has  also  created  new  types  of 
related  jobs,  such  as  the  maneuvering 
of  containers  in  marshalling  areas. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  to  AoA- 
workers  has  been  the  additional  safety 
which  containers  provide  dockworkers. 
Loading  and  offloading  of  ships  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  haz- 
ardous occupations.  In  the  past  long- 
shoremen have  been  killed  or  seriously 
injured  by  loose  packages  falling  from 
slings  in  breakbulk  operations.  Obviousty, 
when  goods  are  shipped  by  container  this 
danger  is  greatly  reduced  and  the  whole 
woildng  environment  is  given  an  addi- 
tional climate  of  security. 

AUTOMATIOK 

Automation  shotdd  benefit  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  more  than  any  other 
in  the  world.  Our  technological  know- 
how  and  Industrial  capacity  is  capable  of 
keeping  the  added  costs  of  automation 
comparable  to  those  of  other  competing 
advanced  nations,  while  the  resulting 
savings  in  wage  and  accommodation 
costs  should  be  much  greater.  High  wages 
are  economically  justifiable  through  the 
maintenance  of  high  productivity.  There- 
fore, those  interested  in  the  long-term 
welfare  of  our  merchant  seamen  should 
do  all  they  can  to  encourage  the  shift 
frmn  a  labor-intensive  to  a  capital-in- 
tensive U.S.  merchant  marine.  Even 
though  ship  crews  may  be  smaller  with 
the  application  of  automation,  an  en- 
larged and  revitalized  nuclear  merchant 
marine  could  more  than  make  up  for 
this  loss. 

In  addition,  the  jobs  available  will  be 
more  challenging,  the  working  and  living 
conditions  more  amenable,  and  the  com- 
pensation higher. 

ICANPOWn 

Currently,  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of 
trained  maritime  persormel.  Evidence  of 
this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Coast 
Guard  was  requested  to  issue  manning 
waivers  for  244  vessel  sailings  in  the 
period  June  1  through  August  15,  1966. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  to  maintam 
our  current  merchant  fleet  imder  nor- 
mal conditions  will  require  a  yearly  in- 
crease of  approximately  1.000  officers. 
However,  the  Merchant  MiLrin^  Academy 
and  the  State  maritime  aehoids  grad- 
uated less  than  525  officers  in  1967.  and 
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not  all  of  these  men  will  follow  maritime 
careen. 

This  shortage  has  caused  numerous 
delays  In  ship  sailings  and  a  resulting 
serious  economic  loss.  What  is  even  more 
important  than  the  economic  loss  has 
teen  the  fact  that  many  of  these  ships 
were  destined  for  Vietnam  with  supplies 
for  our  war  effort  there. 

QpedAc  Immediate  proposals  which  \ 
hope  will  be  adopted  include: 

First.  Short-term  training  programs. 

Second.  Early  graduation  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academies. 

Third.  Improvement  of  morale  items  to 
attract  additional  men  to  the  Vietnam 
seallft  service. 

Fourth.  Action  by  Gtovemment  agen- 
da to  accelerate  examination  and  clear- 
ance of  additional  men  for  Jobs  aboard 
ship. 

It  is  my  Intention  that  the  studies  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  an  integrated 
total  marine  transport  system,  as  pro- 
vided In  this  bill,  shall  Include  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  needs  for  manpower 
training  and  retraining.  I  believe  that 
such  a  83^tem  will  ultimately  lead  to  more 
better  paying  and  safer  Jobs  in  the  mer- 
chaint  marine  and  related  segments  of 
the  transportation  industry.  However,  in 
estaMlshlng  a  total  marine  tran^?ort 
system,  certain  Job  dislocations  are 
boimd  to  result,  and  as  pcuii  of  the  sys- 
tems analytical  appnecb.  precise  plans 
must  be  drawn  to  prepare  our  transpor- 
tation employees  for  the  more  challeng- 
ing Jobs  which  will  result. 

I  am  h<4?eful  that  manpower  twining 
for  a  nuclear-propelled  merchant  ma- 
rine combined  with  the  impetus  of  a  re- 
vitalized, vigorous,  and  modernized  mer- 
chant fleet,  will  attract  able  young  men 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  overcome  the 
ahcnrtage  of  necessary  personnel  in  the 
future. 

NUCLSAa    PSOPTTLSION 

At  present  we  are  only  on  the  thres- 
hold of  aK>reciatlng  the  full  potential  of 
the  atom  as  a  source  of  energy,  but  even 
at  this  early  date  the  advantages  of  ap- 
Idylng  nuclear  power  to  ship  propulsion 
ace  enormous.  The  more  outstanding  of 
these  are: 

First.  Nuclear  energy  frees  us  from  our 
dependence  upon  fossil  fuel.  Eventually 
the  supply  of  these  fuels  will  be  exhaust- 
ed and  substitutes  must  be  found. 

Second.  The  weight  and  volimie  of  fuel 
In  a  nuclear  ship  is  fixed,  and  all  of  the 
remaining  open  space  cmboard  is  always 
available  for  cargo. 

Third.  Refueling  is  required  only  every 
3  years.  This  not  only  saves  in-port  time, 
it  improves  our  balance-of -payments  slt- 
uatlcm  through  the  fact  that  purchases 
of  fuel  in  foreign  ports  is  no  longer  re- 
quired. 

Fourth.  Nuclear  power  and  extremely 
high  speeds  can  be  developed  without  re- 
gard to  the  weight  and  volume  of  fuel 
consumed. 

Fifth.  A  nuclear  power  plant  requires 
less  maintenance  and  provides  greatly 
increased  availability  and  reliability. 

Sixth.  There  are  no  soot  or  stack  gases 
from  a  nuclear  plant.  Tbia  means  a  much 
cleaner  ship,  and  consequently  less  rou- 
tine hull  maintenance  and  upkeep. 

Seventh.  There  is  no  chance  that  com- 
bustion smoke  or  gases  will  foul  the  air- 


conditioning  or  Taitllati<m  systems  of  a 
nuclear  amp. 

Eighth.  The  abemce  of  open  fires  in 
the  boilera  and  of  accumulated  fuel  va- 
pors In  tlK  tanks  or  bilges  greatly  re- 
duces the  possibility  of  flre. 

Ninth.  A  nuclear  ship  cannot  foul 
rivers,  bajs,  oceans,  or  beachfronts  by 
the  inadvertent  or  deliberate  discharge 
of  fuel  oil  or  bilge  deposits. 

Tenth.  Nuclear  fuel  will  help  in  the 
protection  of  fish  smd  wildlife.  Sea  birds 
and  estuatine  life  cannot  survive  when 
impregnate  with  fuel  oil  and  other 
wastes  frt>m  conventional  propulsion 
units. 

Eleventh.  Nuclear  power  will  eliminate 
the  need  Bor  tankers  and  underway  re- 
plenlshmefit  of  fuel  and  reduce  the  vul- 
nerability to  submarine  attack. 

Twelfth.  The  application  of  nuclear 
power  will  eventually  eliminate  the  need 
to  maintain  fossil  fuel  depots  around  the 
world.         . 

Thlrteei^.  Continuous  high  speed 
availability  is  limited  only  by  the  capac- 
ity of  conventional  turbines  and  gears. 

in^CLIAB,    SHIP   "SAVAMMAH" 

'  The  construction  of  the  nuclear  ship 
Savannah  was  a  bold  and  inspired  ven- 
ture which  Is  increasingly  proving  its 
worth  by  providing  the  knowledge  and 
experience  necessary  to  develop  what  will 
probably  be  the  principal  source  of  ma- 
rine power  In  the  future.  Partially  as  the 
result  of  what  we  have  learned  from  the 
constructl4n  and  operation  of  the  Sa- 
vanjtah,  t|ie  United  States  has  a  clear 
lead  in  the  application  of  atomic  energy 
to  the  operation  of  ocean  vessels.  Because 
of  sometimes  conflicting  reports  on  the 
accomplisnments  of  the  Savannah,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  useful  to  list  below  its  major 
achlevemefits  to  date.  The  NS  SavanTiah 
has — 

First.  Demonstrated  that  a  nuclear 
merchant  ship  can  operate  safely  and 
reliably  in  a  regularly  scheduled  service. 

Second.  Demonstrated  a  favorable  re- 
action on  the  part  of  shippers  toward 
using  nuclear  transportation. 

Third.  jProduced  information  that 
could  lead  ito  reduced  cost  of  operation  of 
any  futura  nuclear  ships. 

Fourth.  Added  to  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  through  demonstrations  of 
an  advanced -type  ship. 

Fifth.  Demonstrated  to  the  world  the 
sincerity  at  the  UJS.  efforts  to  use  nuclear 
power  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Sixth.  Kept  maritime  regiilatory  prob- 
lems before  the  regulatory  bodies  and 
industry,  thus  stimulating  efforts  to  es- 
tablish optimum  requirements  which  will 
be  applicable  to  any  future  nuclear  mer- 
chant shli^. 

The  more  important  operational  re- 
sults obtained  from  the  experience  with 
the  NS  Sa  tannah  were : 

First,  .^eptance  by  foreign  regula- 
tory authorities.  The  problems  which  did 
arise  condemed  the  extent  of  legal  In- 
demniflcafion,  rather  than  with  ship  re- 
actor safety. 

Second.  The  reactor  and  primary  sys- 
tem have  proven  to  be  highly  reliable. 
An  availability  of  over  99.7  percent  was 
shown  foi)  the  nuclear  plant  during  the 
time  at  se^  for  the  initial  year  of  opera- 
tion. Certain  modifications  were  made  to 
Increase   feactor   plant   reliability   and 
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these  have  ilven  an  even  higher  plant 
availability  at  sea.  Nuclear  systems  la 
general  havel  shown  a  much  higher  avail. 
ability  thai^  conventional  steamplant 
systems. 

Third.  Th^  ability  to  train  and  license 
seagoing  enrineerlng  personnel  within 
the  short  period  of  6  months  has  been 
dem(»istrateti,  as  well  as  the  capability 
of  these  operating  engineers  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  plant  successfully. 

Fourth.  EScperlence  has  shown  that 
liquid  waste  disposal  from  waste-water 
storage  tanks  has  produced  extremely 
low  levels  ck  radioactivity.  In  3  years 
of  operatlonlthe  Savannah  has  released 
a  total  of  only  about  1  curie  of  radio- 
active  matenal ;  so  little  in  fact  that  no 
dilution  has  I  been  required. 

Fifth.  Aft^r  4  years  of  actual  opera- 
tion and  3 1  years  of  maneuvering  at 
power,  the  cpre  has  shown  no  evidence 
of  any  fission  product  leakage  or  fuel 
dissipation.  The  low  level  of  radioactivity 
in  the  liquid  waste  water  Is  largely  at- 
tributable to  [the  favorable  functioning  of 
the  core.        | 

Sixth.  Radiation  experience  has  been 
shown  to  poje  no  serious  problems.  Film 
badge  readings  have  shown  essentially 
zero  readings  in  the  ship's  living  and 
working  spates  located  outside  the  con- 
tainment vessel  and  a  few  controlled  ac- 
cess areas.  As  a  result  it  has  been  possible 
to  reduce  personnel  monitoring  require- 
ments for  the  crews. 

Seventh.  1^  the  operation  of  the  ship, 
deck  officers  report  that  the  nuclear  pow- 
erplant  responds  more  readily  in  maneu- 
vering than  do  conventional  sources  of 
propulsion.  The  absence  of  normal  stack 
waste  has  tended  to  reduce  the  need  for 
painting  and  deck  weather  maintenance. 

xktzcratsd  tramspoetation  system 

The  Integrated  transportation  plan, 
envisioned  by  my  bill,  will  be  built  around 
high-speed  tiuclear-powered  cargo  ves- 
sels designed  exclusively  to  carry  con- 
tainers. This  system  will  require  the  de- 
velopment of  land  facilities  for  the  gath- 
ering of  containers  and  cargo  to  put  into 
containers,  special  machinery  to  load  the 
containers  onto  ships,  and  related  equip- 
ment. Such  a  plan  represents  a  whole 
new  approach  to  the  preparation  and 
shipping  of  goods  on  the  high  seas,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  purposes  of  my  bill  to  study 
in  depth  the  most  efficient  way  this  may 
be  done.  So^e  of  the  anticipated  char- 
acteristics a(nd  advantages  of  a  system 
based  upoil  high-speed  nuclear-pro- 
pelled container  ships  are  summarized 
below :  l 

First.  Th^  use  of  an  all-container, 
high-speed  f^uclear  ship  capable  of  main- 
taining a  sea  speed  of  30  knots  is  feasible 
over  a  route  of  7,000  miles  roimd  trip. 
It  has  the  added  advantage  of  glamour 
for  attractii^  premium  cargo. 

Second.  A  30-knot  ship  can  efTectivel? 
maintain  a  Schedule  of  26  voyages  a  year 
when  supported  by  a  terminal  capable  of 
a  36-hour  tum-around.  The  design  and 
construction  of  such  a  ship-terminal  sys- 
tem is  well  within  our  industrial  and 
technical  capacity. 

Third.  The  overall  economic  rationale 
for  a  nuclear  ship  operating  to  and  from 
terminals  designed  specifically  to  sup- 
port the  ship  and  its  cargo  of  containers 
is  very  en<}ouraglng.  The  Initial  con- 
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gtruction  costs  of  the  ship  are  high,  but 
the  operating  expenses,  cargo-handling 
cost,  and  terminal  allocations  offset 
these  other  costs  to  make  this  alterna- 
tive financially  sotmd  on  the  basis  of 
cost  per  ton  per  mile  of  cargo. 

Fourth.  Although  both  the  ship  and 
the  terminal  will  probably  have  some 
extra  room  at  the  beginning  of  service, 
they  can  be  placed  into  service  with  the 
realization  that  as  cargo  Is*  generated, 
the  system  will  be  flexible  enough  to  han- 
dle it.  This  will  also  allow  for  variations 
In  cargo  volumes  that  could  occur  due  to 
seasonal  or  cyclical  conditions. 

When  publicized  and  adopted,  how- 
ever, such  a  system  could  generate  cargo 
fnan  manufacturers  who  are  not  pres- 
ently engaged  in  export  for  various  rea- 
sons and  will  attract  much  of  the  cargo 
that  is  costly  or  urgently  needed  away 
from  the  slower  foreign  carriers.  This 
lyrtem  will  demand  the  opening  up  and 
exploitation  of  added  opportunities  for 
motor  carriers,  railroads,  and  the  barges 
operating  on  the  inland  waterways  in 
both  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 

Prom  the  theoretical  and  the  factual 
evidence,  therefore,  end-to-end  integra- 
tion of  all  elements  of  a  marine  transport 
irstem  would  seem  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum profit  envirorunent.  When  marine 
shipping  is  integrated  into  an  overall 
freight  system  and  offers  a  high-speed, 
premium  service  to  complement  other 
modes  of  transportation,  it  will  be  able 
to  compete  with  foreign  shippers  for  its 
own  share  of  expanding  world  trade. 

I  believe  that  the  systems  analytical 
Wproach  combined  with  the  applicaUon 
Of  nuclear-powered  vessels,  container- 
haUon,  specially  designed  cargo  consol- 
klition  and  port  facilities,  and  the  other 
advanced  developments  of  our  tech- 
nology offer  a  unique  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  compete  successful^ 
With  the  merchant  navies  of  the  world. 
Hopefully,  once  in  operation,  such  a  sys- 
tem will  prove  efficient  and  productive 
to  the  point  where  it  will  be  able  to  pay 
back  to  the  Treasury  the  Initial  plan- 
ning and  construction  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  needs  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  are  so  pressing,  and  the 
economic  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
an  integrated  marine  transport  system 
are  so  great,  that  action  on  this  bill 
enould  be  one  of  the  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness when  the  90th  Congress  reconvenes 
m  January. 


Uication:  The  Continiuiig  Commitment 
of  the  90tfa  G>iifress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  INDIAIfA 

W  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

>fr^  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wcratlc-controUed  89th  Congress. 
™  served  the  American  people  In 
^••od  1966,  won  widespread  praise  as 
•™wit  of  the  major  legislative  accom- 
Jftoente  of  those  2  years.  Ptor  exam- 
*«.  the  89th  has  been  caUed  the  "Edu- 


cation Congress."  a  term  that  aptly  de- 
scribes a  Congress  that  eruicted  more  ed- 
ucation legislation  than  any  Congress  in 
the  iiistory  of  our  country. 

Not  only  did  that  Congress  produce  a 
larger  number  of  education  bills,  but  It 
produced  more  In  terms  of  quality.  The 
most  significant  breakthrough  In  educa- 
tlMi  was,  of  course,  the  landmark  "Ele- 
mentary smd  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965" — ^ESEA — America's  first  major 
commitment  to  erasing  inequality  of  op- 
portunity in  our  schools.  This  was  a  bill 
that  would  benefit  not  only  disadvan- 
taged children  in  public  schools  but  those 
in  private  schools  as  well. 

Today,  at  the  end  of  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress,  we  are  already  in 
the  third  year  of  the  Implementation  of 
title  I.  that  section  of  the  ESEA  directed 
at  the  special  needs  of  children  in  school 
districts  with  high  conc«itrations  of  poor 
families. 

The  delicate  balance  achieved  In  the 
church -state  Issues  and  the  ESEA  of  1965 
was  threatened  this  year  by  a  RepubU- 
can  move  to  convert  title  I  into  direct 
block  grants  to  the  States. 

Had  this  OOP  attempt  been  success- 
ful, we  might  well  have  seen  renewed 
strife  Ml  the  church-state  Issue.  As  ESEA 
now  (^)erates,  disadvantaged  private- 
school  students  are  able  to  participate  in 
many  local  public  school  programs  By 
channeling  funds  directly  to  State  edu- 
cation departments,  the  substitute  or 
Quie  amendment,  would  have  threatened 
the  exclusion  of  many  private  school 
children  from  such  programs,  particu- 
larly in  States  which  have  constitutional 
prohibitions  against  direct  or  indirect 
State  aid  to  nonpublic  schools.  Fortu- 
nately, in  spite  of  the  increased  strength 
of  the  RepubUcans  in  this  Congress,  the 
Qule  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  teUer 
vote  of  168  to  197. 

The  1967  amendments  passed  by  Con- 
gress extend  the  ES£a  for  2  more  years 
authorizing  more  than  $9  billion  in  Fed- 
eral funds— the  largest  authorization 
ever  enacted— for  fiscal  1969-70  The 
measure  also  stipulates  under  UUe  I  that 
no  State  shaU  receive  less  during  1969-70 
than  it  received  In  fiscal  1967. 

Title  m,  which  provides  support  for 
supplemental  and  .Innovative  education 
programs,  is  substantially  altered  by  the 
new  amendments,  in  that  75  percent  of 
the  funds  available  for  this  title  in  fiscal 
1969  and  100  percent  in  fiscal  1970  will  be 
administered  directly  by  State  educaUon 
departments.  In  order  to  qualify  for  this 
money,  a  State  must  develop  a  State  plan 
that  is  approved  by  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Another  major  change  in  the  1967 
amendments  concerns  title  V,  which  is 
ahned  at  education  departments.  Under 
tiUe  V,  begiiming  in  fiscal  1969,  95  per- 
cent of  the  available  funds  will  be  dis- 
tributed directly  to  the  States,  with  the 
requirement  that  10  percent  be  allocated 
to  local  boards  of  education.  The  remain- 
ing 5  percent  will  be  reserved  to  the  U.S 
Commissioner  of  EducaUon  so  that  he 
may  recognize  and  fund  Interstate  and 
other  special  projects,  designed  to  help 
solve  problems  common  to  two  or  more 
State  education  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  ESEA  legislation 
also  incorporates  some  very  important 
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provisions  relating  to  the  education  of 
handicapped  children.  Under  an  amoid- 
ment  to  title  m.  for  example,  15  percent 
of  all  title  m  fimds,  beginning  next  July 
1,  must  be  used  for  supporting  projects 
that  help  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
handicapped.  A  provision  in  title  VI  au- 
thorizes an  $11  million  program  for  de- 
veloping specialized  services  to  aid  deaf- 
blind  children. 

The  1967  ESEA  amendments  also  au- 
thorize several  other  new  programs:  aid 
to  children  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability,  technical  help  to  rural  areas  in 
preparing  federally  financed  project  ap- 
plications, and  a  dem<xutration  project 
to  prevent  dropouts. 

AOVANcs  FUMonro  ATrrHouznt 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  serious  and  widely  rec- 
ognized hindrance  to  the  administration 
of  title  I  has  been  the  problem  of  late 
funding  by  Congress.  Because  of  the  im- 
certainty  of  congressional  appropria- 
tions, local  school  c^cials  in  making  up 
their  budgets  have  not  always  had  the 
opportunity  to  plan  ^ectively  for  the  use 
of  title  I  funds. 

The  1967  amendments  to  ESEA  in- 
clude provisions  designed  to  help  solve 
the  late-funding  problem.  Most  impor- 
tant, the  new  amendments  permit 
appropriations  for  elementary  and 
secondary  programs  to  be  made  1  year 
in  advance  of  the  year  in  which  they  will 
be  obligated. 

In  order  to  give  schools  time  to  plan 
programs,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  ex- 
pedite congressiorml  timetables  for  both 
appropriations  and  authorizations.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johns<m,  in  his  February 
28,  1967,  message  to  Congress  on  educa- 
tion and  health,  noted  the  difficulties 
created  by  late  funding  of  education  pro- 
grams and  pointed  out  that  one  way  to 
ease  the  problem  is  "to  seek  the  earliest 
practical  renewal  of  authorizations  for 
major  education  measures." 

The  Republicans  in  the  House  demon- 
strated their  lack  of  sensitivity  to  the 
need  for  early  authorization  and  funding 
by  moving  to  recommit  the  1967  amend- 
ments to  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  in  order  that  further 
hearings  could  be  held  on  the  bill.  For- 
timately — for  the  school  admtnistnitors 
teachers,  and  the  children  in  this  coun- 
try—this delaying  tactic  was  defeated 
on  a  180-to-236  rollcall  vote,  with  74  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  voting  for  the 
recommittal  motion. 


TKACH^    COEPS   XXTKNDB> 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  25,  the  House 
and  Senate  adopted  a  conference  report 
on  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  1967.  in  the  act,  $3  8 
million  was  provided  for  the  Teacher 
Corps,  with  the  condition  that  the  funds 
were  not  to  be  used  unless  Congress  en- 
acted before  the  «id  of  fiscal  1967— 
June  30— a  bill  extending  the  Corps 
through  fiscal  1968. 

Acting  quickly,  the  Congress  passed 
and  President  Johnson  signed  into  law 
with  1  day  to  i^are,  a  3-year,  |135  mll- 
uon  extension  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
Prior  to  final  passage,  the  RepubUcans 
moved  to  recommit  the  biU  and  to  delete 
the  provision  for  the  Teacher  Cocp&  The 
GOP  argument  was  that  the  Teacher 
Con>s  was  a  dangerous  federally  con- 
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trolled  program.  The  recommittal  mo- 
tion went  down  to  defeat  and  the  bill, 
known  as  the  Education  Prof  essioi^s  De- 
velopment Act,  was  enacted. 

While  there  are  nearly  1,900  members 
enrolled>in  the  Corps  this  year,  much 
more  must  be  done  to  meet  the  national 
shortage  of  teachers  In  areas  of  poverty. 
By  1970,  a  total  of  9,000  members  could 
either  be  enrolled  or  have  served  2  years 
in  the  expanded  Teachers  Corps  now 
authorized.  If  Congress  provides  enough 
money. 

TRK  KDUCATION  FBOHSSIONS  DXVZI,OPUXNT  ACT 
or   1S0T 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  do  we  des- 
perately need  more  teachers  for  dis- 
advantaged schoolchlldroi.  the  Nation 
requires  more  and  better  teachers  at 
every  level  of  education  from  preschool 
through  graduate  school. 

The  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act— Public.  Law  90-35 — ^in  addi- 
tion to  extending  the  Teacher  Corps, 
which  Congress  passed  this  year,  will 
enaUe  the  Office  of  Education,  in  con- 
junction with  educators  and  others,  to 
pull  together  existing  fragmented  train- 
ing programs  and  concentrate  resources 
on  meeting  the  most  acute  shortages  of 
teachers  and  other  educational  person- 
nel. The  new  law — 

Extends  for  2  years  the  existing 
teacher  fellowship  program  and  ex- 
pands to  Include  fellowships  for  pre- 
school, adult  education,  and  vocational 
edueatkm  teachers,  as  well  as  for  work 
beyond  the  master's  degree; 

Establishes  a  higher  education  per- 
sonnel training  prc^ram,  b^^tnning  In 
fiscal  1969,  to  provide  grants  for  c(»i- 
tracts  to  universities  to  Improve  pro- 
grams for  training  college  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, and  education  specialists; 

Broadens  and  replaces  present  NDEA 
institute  programs  for  training  teachers, 
and  Includes  training  for  preschool,  vo- 
cational, education,  and  adult  education 
teachers  and  supervisors,  as  well  as  for 
teacher  aides,  counselors,  child  psychol- 
ogists, and  persons  In  other  occupations 
who  can  teach  full  or  part  time; 

Creates  a  new  program  starting  in  fis- 
cal 1969  for  short-term  training  c3  teach- 
ers for  school  districts  facing  severe 
tefMher  shortages  and  for  training 
teacher  aides;  and 

Provides  for  grants  and  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education.  State 
and  local  education  agencies,  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  to  identify  and  en- 
courage able  people  to  pursue  careers  in 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Education  Professions 
Devekvment  Act  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward Insuring  our  country  well  trained 
teachers  at  all  levels  of  educatioa— pre- 
school, vocational,  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  higher. 

rUBUC    BIOAOCASriNC    ACT    or    ISST 

Another  Important  accomplishment  of 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  Is 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act,  signed  by 
the  President  November  7,  1967. 

House  debate  on  this  bill  centered  on 
the  provision  to  create  a  public  corpora- 
tl<m.  Dttnocratlc  supporters  of  the  plan 
argued  that  the  corporation  was  neces- 
sary to  develop  the  potential  of  television 
as  a  mediiun  of  infonnatlon.  They  con- 


tended th4t  Government  program  con- 
trols were  prevented  by  the  provisions 
in  the  bill  stipulating  that,  first,  the 
corporation  would  be  independent  and 
private;  seccmd,  that  its  directors  and 
employees  could  not  be  Federal  em- 
ployees; third,  that  no  more  than  eight 
of  the  15  directors  could  be  from  the 
same  political  party;  fomih.  that  the 
corporation  could  not  own  stations,  a 
network,  ©r  interconnection  facilities; 
and  fifth,  that  local  stations  would  have 
complete  freedom  to  accept  or  reject 
programs. ' 

Despite  these  persuasive  points,  79  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  in  the  House 
voted  for  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
and  delete  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  Fortunately, 
the  motion  was  defeated  and  the  bill  was 
parsed  intact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act — Public  Law  90-129 — creates  a  non- 
profit public  corporation  to  strengthen 
noncommerical  radio  and  television  by 
assisting  i|i  the  construction  of  station 
facilities,  Ik  stimulating  further  develop- 
ment of  high  quaUty  programs,  and  by 
providing  for  fuller  research  into  how 
electronics  can  play  a  bigger  role  in  edu- 
cation. The  act  authorizes  a  c(xnprehen- 
sive  study  of  the  uses  by  schools  In  class- 
rooms of  television,  radio,  and  allied 
electronic  instructional  media.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said,  when  he  signed  the 
act  into  lak  November  7: 

WliUe  we 'work  every  day  to  produce  new 
goods  and  to  create  new  wealth,  we  want 
moet  of  all  io  enrich  man's  spirit. 

That  Is  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

It  will  give  a  wider,  and,  I  think,  stronger 
voice  to  educational  radio  and  television  by 
providing  new  funds  for  broadcast  facilities. 

It  will  la\|nch  a  major  study  of  television's 
use  in  the  Ration's  classrooms  and  their  po- 
tential use  throughout  the  world. 

Finally — tnd  most  Important — It  builds  a 
new  institution:  the  Oor]>oratlon  of  Public 
Broadcasting. 

So  today  we  rededlcate  a  part  of  the  air- 
ways— which  belong  to  aU  the  people — and 
we  dedicate;  them  for  the  enlightenment  of 
all  the  peofle. 

couaxit:  worx-stust  amkitdko 

College  Etudente  were  further  aided 
this  year  by  the  enactment  of  a  bill 
amending  Ithe  college  work-stildy  pro- 
gram—Pulfllc  Law  90-«2— to  set  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram at  85  percent  in  1967— it  had  been 
scheduled  to  drop  f  rem  90  to  75  percoit 
on  August  20 — 80  percent  in  1968,  and  75 
percent  in  1969. 

The  mefsure  also  provided  that  the 
maximum  time  students  may  work  is  an 
average  of  15  hours  a  week  over  the 
course  of  a  year,  instead  of  a  maximum 
of  15  houife  in  any  one  week.  This  new 
provision  will  enable  students  to  follow 
a  more  flexible  work  schedule  whenever 
their  scho0lwork  demands  more  of  their 
attention. 

LIBRAHT    steviCES    AND   COKSTXT7CTION    ACT 
AMEin>EO 

Mr.  Speiker,  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  Amendments  of  1967 — 
Public  LaW  90-154 — extends  through  fis- 
cal 1968  authority  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  Inter- 
Ubrary  cooperation  programs.  State  in- 
stitutional library  services,  and  library 
services  f ot  the  handlcappeid.  After  June 
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30,  1968,  the  Federal  Government  will 
pay  50  percent  of  the  program  costs,  and 
State  and  local  governments  will  be  re- 
quired to  pajr  the  remaining  50  percent 
The  1-year  extension  of  100-percent  Fed- 
eral financing  was  approved  by  Congress 
because  it  would  allow  a  majority  of  the 
States,  which  have  only  now  completed 
planning  for  the  new  programs  author- 
ized in  1966,  to  embEwk  on  the  first  stages 
of  these  programs,  while  developing  sup- 
port for  the  matching  funds  required  In 
succeeding  3>ears. 

ADULt    a>UCATION    ADVANCED 

Nor,  Mr.  i^aker.  were  adults  and  vet- 
erans neglected  in  this  Congress.  On  De- 
cember 4,  the  House  passed  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  the  Adult  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  The  House  bill  extended 
through  fiscal  1970,  Federal  programs  to 
assist  the  States  in  educating  24  million 
Illiterate  and  undereducated  adult  Amer- 
icans, authorizing  $60  million  for  flscal 
1969  and  setting  no  expenditure  limit  for 
fiscal  1970.  I 

The  Senate  then  incorporated  these 
provisions  14to  its  version  of  the  Ele- 
mentary an(d  Secondary  Act  amend- 
ments. In  the  OMiference  committee  on 
ESEA,  the  adult  education  amendments 
were  accepted  by  both  House  and  Senate 
conferees  and  therefore  became  part  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  bill  sent 
to  the  President. 

COLD  wiB  01  Bnx   STEENOTHENED 

On  August  31,  President  Johnson 
signed  into  law  the  Veterans'  Pension  and 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1967— 
Public  Law  90-77 — otherwise  known  as 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  amendments  of  1967. 

The  bill  expeuids  and  strengthens 
earlier  legl^atlon  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  eoucation  allowance  to  peace- 
time and  Vietnam  veterans,  broadening 
the  range  of  subjects  that  can  be  studied, 
increasing  the  eligibility  aid  for  war  or- 
phans' assistance,  and  making  special 
help  availatfle  to  educationally  disad- 
vantaged veterans  to  enable  them  to 
c(»nplete  high  school  before  commencing 
college-level  studies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pending  in  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Conunittee  are 
the  higher  education  amendments — UK 
6232 — which  would  extend  through  flscal 
1973  the  student  aid  provisions  of  the 
NDEA  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  d 
1965  and  m|Jce  a  number  of  improve- 
ments, induing  a  revision  of  the  guar- 
anteed stud^t  loan  program  to  bring 
about  a  majitr  expansion  of  lending  au- 
thority. Action  on  these  amendments  is 
expected  early  in  1968. 

Despite  oiu*  loss  of  47  Democratic  seats 
in  the  1966  election,  and  despite  the  re- 
surgence of  ihe  conservative  coalition  in 
the  90th  Coi^gress,  education  legislation 
in  1967  has  jprobably  fared  better  than 
legislation  li^  many  other  fields. 

To  those  of  us  who  believe  that  as 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  said,  "Edu- 
cation Is  the  keystraie  In  the  arch  of 
freedom  andi  progress,"  the  record  of  the 
first  session'  of  the  90th  Congress  In 
education  has  been  encouraging. 

For,  as  President  Johnson  has  made 
clear,  "This  Nation  Is  determined  to  give 
all  of  our 
dMerve." 
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Miracle  at  Skj  Ranch 

EXTENSION  OF  REBilARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
questions  I  frequently  hear  is  "what's  It 
like  out  there  in  South  Dakota,  out  in  the 
'wide  open  spaces'?"  For  some  of  our 
younger  fellow  citizens,  thanks  to  a  great 
man  known  to  them  as  the  flying  padre,  it 
means  getting  that  "break"  in  life  which 
provides  them  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  constructive  with  themselves 
and  for  themselves. 

For  most  of  the  youngsters  to  whom 

I  refer.  It  Is  not  getting  a  second  chance 
at  opportunity — ^It  is  their  first  real 
chance,  because  these  are  they  yoimg- 
sters  who  have  gotten  in  trouble  and  for 
them  the  picture  is  not  promising. 

It  is  not  promising  until  you  come 
to  the  flying  padre,  Father  Don  Miu-- 
ray,  executive  director  of  the  Sky  Ranch 
for  Boys,  located  in  South  Dakota. 

And  the  story  of  Father  Murray  and 
the  Sky  Ranch  is  a  heart-warming  report 
of  what  one  man,  with  the  helftof  friends, 
has  been  able  to  do  to  help  youngsters 
In  trouble.  It  is,  contained  in  This  Week 
magazine  and  worthy  of  particular  at- 
tention  at  this  time  of  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  in  the  Record  the  report 
by  Joseph  Rosenberger,  entitled  "Mira- 
cle at  Sky  Ranch,"  as  contained  In  This 
Week  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

II  follows: 

MnucLE  AT  Skt  Ranch 
(By  Joseph  Rosenberger) 
The  Cessna  Skylane  dived  like  a  silver  eagle 
toward  the  rugged  BUck  Hills  far  below,  its 
tingle  engine  roaring  like  a  banshee.  The 
plane  was  not  out  of  oontrol,  nor  was  it  a 
part  of  a  scene  from  some  air  adventure 
moTle.  It  was  Father  Don  Murray — "The 
flying  Padre" — and  one  of  bis  air  cadets. 
Incredibly,  toxir  months  previously,  the 
tousled  haired,  freckled  16-year-old  had  been 
«De  of  the  worst  JuvenUe  delinquents  In  the 
tongh  Brownsville  secUon  of  New  York  City, 
»lth  three  reform  school  terms  behind  him 
ttd.  In  all  probability,  a  long  stretch  "up  the 
HTer"  ahead  of  him.  But  things  were  dU- 
ferent  now. 

There  are  other  homes  for  delinquent  boys 
m  the  TJ.S.,  but  none  have  succeeded  quite 
toweU  as  the  Sky  Ranch  for  Boys  and  Father 
»m»  unusual  methods-^the  score  of  re- 
aaWlltatlons  Is,  astonishingly  above  90  per 
«>«t  a  figure  that  oompletely  dumbfounds 
tte  prof esslonal  social  workers,  parUcularly 
m  Tlew  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  boys 
"•0  been  given  up  as  Incurable. 
Jut  ^^w""'"  Dlnwtor  of  Sky  Ranch  For 
wn.  Rather  Don  also  flabbergasts  the  ex- 
perts with  his  unique  use  of  airplanes  as 
P«  Of  his  therapy.  As  Father  Don  points 
ont.  the  desire  to  fly,  to  soar  through  the 
"•Tens,  Is  a  tremendously  powerful  motlvat- 
^J°r^  aU  boys.  There  U  much  more  to 
-S«?  Z?^''  treatment  than  flying,  but  the 
iiV^  *nerapy"  serves  as  a  constant  Incen- 
anfor  obedience  to  Sky  Ranch's  program. 

Woblem  boys  are  sent  to  the  Flying  Padre 
««  »U  over  the  United  States,  byjudge^ 
JwtaWon  workers  (and  by  parents) .  Wttwr 
■«»«y  personally  meets  each  new  arrival  at 
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the  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  airport,  and 
files  him  to  Sky  Ranch,  about  100  miles 
away. 

There  in  the  natural  environment  of  the 
Western  prairie  country,  boys  can  ride  horse- 
back for  mUea  and  not  see  another  human 
being,  only  cattle  and  sheep  on  an  open 
range,  leisurely  crossing  winding  blacktop 
highways.  In  the  distance,  the  Black  Hills 
watch  over  Sky  Ranch,  whose  3.000  acres  spUl 
acroes  the  rapidly  flowing  Little  Missouri 
River  into  Montana.  Imagine  what  this  does 
-ior  a  boy  whose  "open  spaces"  have  consisted 
of  nothing  but  rat-Infested  tenements,  back 
alleys  and  sidewalks. 

The  flying  treatment  works  something  Uke 
this:  Each  boy  is  a  C.A.P.  cadet  (ClvU  Air 
Patn^)  and  Is  given  a  thorough  course  In 
aeomautlcs  by  Father  Murray,  who  Is  an 
expert  Ucensed  pUot  and  a  major  In  the 
CA.P.  The  boys  elect  a  Squadron  Com- 
mander by  popular  vote;  under  him  are  two 
officers  who  enforce  the  merit  system  of  good 
behavior.  One  hundred  demerits  and  a  boy 
Is  grounded,  to  be  reinstated  only  by  be- 
having. 

Work  also  has  Its  place.  Each  boy  has  his 
chores,  his  specific  duties,  his  productive 
function  In  the  Sky  Ranch  Commvmlty. 
There  are  various  food  crops  to  be  planted, 
tended  and  harvested.  There  are  chickens  to 
be  fed,  cows  to  be  milked,  sheep  to  be  sheared, 
pigs  to  be  slopped  and  slaughtered,  cattle  to 
be  tended  and  counted.  There  is  the  upkeep 
of  ranch  buildings,  as  well  as  school  and 
other  duties. 

Father  Don  admits,  "I  don't  pretend  to 
have  aU  the  answers.  In  fact,  I'm  learmng 
Just  as  the  boys  are.  Thepe  are  different  rea- 
sons for  Juvenile  delinquency:  emoUonal, 
moral  and  material  insecurities,  and  poor 
balance  or  lack  of  love  and  discipline. 

:*Thafs  how  a  lot  of  boys  get  on  the  roller 
coaster  of  crime— In  their  thirst  for  adven- 
ture, which  Is  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
pensation for  their  feelings  of  being  unloved 
and  unwanted,  they  strike  back  the  only 
way  they  know  how,  by  stealing  or  commit- 
ting other  crimes. 

"But  here's  the  catch:  Nothing  they  can 
Imagine  can  compare  with  flying  a  plane 
with  zooming  to— eay— ten  thousand  feet 
and  throwing  the  plane  into  a  dive.  That's 
real  daring,  real  adventure,  and  the  boys 
know  It.  It's  not  only  a  chaUenge  to  their 
TOurage,  but  It  gives  them  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence and  accomplishment." 
^  The  Flying  Padre  never  sends  a  boy  away 
"unless  I  am  positively  convinced  he  cannot 
be  helped.  By  that  I  refer  to  boys  who  are 
actually  psychotic.  We  simply  haven't  the 
faculties  for  treating  any  boy  ^rtio  la  men- 
tally disturbed.  We  must  also  reject  chU- 
«lren  who  are  crippled,  because  ranch  Ufe  is 
simply  too  severe  for  them.  And  we  have  to 
reject  a  boy  if,  at  any  time,  we  dont  have 
room  for  him.  But  race,  color  or  religious 
beliefs  don't  mean  a  thing  to  me.  I  accept 
all  boys.  Just  as  God  accepts  aU  of  us. 

"But  it  take*  time.  There  are  no  magic 
w^ds  that  can  be  waved  and  Instantly  cure 
Emotional  disturbances  take  a  long  time  In 
forming,  and  it  takes  Just  as  long  to  untwist 
them.  How  do  you  teach  a  young  man  who 
has  never  been  loved  how  to  love?  How  can 
you  prove  to  a  boy  who  has  known  nothing 
but  dally  rejection  that  he  la  now  aoceptedJ" 
There  Is  still  another  element:  Father  Don 
Murray,  himself— although  he  would  never 
*dmlt  It.  A  youthful-appearing  man  of  49 
sum  and  of  medium  height.  Father  l»n  has 
a  warm  and  eflea-vescent  personality  that  In- 
stantly makes  Itself  known  and  felt  wherever 
he  goes. 

Perhaps  Father  Don  understands  his  boys 
so  well  because  his  own  background  is  not 
too  dissimilar.  As  a  boy,  he  knew  plenty  of 
material  insecurity.  He  sold  newspapers  and 
struggled  at  various  odd  Jobs  to  help  support 
his  mother,  three  sisters  and  a  brother.  He  cut 
lawns,  cleaned   out   basements,   passed   out 


handbills,  tutored  other  students.  AU  this, 
along  with  guiding  tourlsto  through  the 
Black  Hills,  enabled  him  to  go  to  his  paro- 
chial school.  He  paid  for  high  school  by  play- 
ing his  drums  as  local  dancee.  until  one 
night  he  caught  a  cold.  A  few  days  later  he 
was  In  the  hospital  with  double  pneumonia. 
"I  almost  died."  Father  Don  ej^jlains  "As 
I  lay  there  burning  with  fever,  I  reflected  how 
difficult  life  had  been  for  me.  I  began  feeling 
sorry  for  myself.  Then  I  began  thinking  of 
other  boys  who  were  worse  off,  boys  who  had 
it  even  harder  than  I  .  .  .  boys  without  moth- 
ers ..  .  without  love;  and  I  felt  deeply 
aahamed  of  myself.  Right  there.  I  promised 
God  that  if  He  let  me  Uve,  Fd  become  a  priest 
and  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  helping  boys— 
not  Just  poor  boys,  but  delinquent  boys  •■ 

In  194S,  after  he  was  ordained  a  R(xnaa 
Catholic  priest,  he  was  assigned  to  missions 
In  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Rapid  City 
diocese.  Then  Father  Don  met  Bill  Grelner 
the  flight  Instructor  at  the  Draper  airport' 
and  became  Interested  in  flying. 

In  1948  Father  Don  was  assigned  to  the 
northwestern  South  Dakota  missions— "And 
here  my  flying  was  a  God-send.  This  glnntic 
area  of  some  14.000  square  miles  had  pre- 
viously been  served  by  only  two  priests,  who 
had  to  get  around  by  car!" 

Each  Sunday  the  young  priest— he  was 
then  only  29— would  soar  away  to  outlyln« 
missions  to  hear  confessions  and  say  MaaT 
■I  logged  at  least  500  flying  hours  a  year  and 
went  through  three  airplanes." 

Father  Don  set  up  residence  In  Buffalo  a 
BmaU  "inland-  town  In  the  middle  of  noth- 
ing but  prairie,  so  tiny  It  doean't  even  have 
railroad  fadUties.  He  and  his  new  pariah- 
loners  built  a  church  and  rectory.  Later  a 
dormitory,  dining  rown,  kitchen  and  store- 
r«x>m  were  added  for  boys  (not  delinquents) 
whoee  distant  ranch  homes  made  it  impoe- 
slble  for  them  to  attend  school  each  day— 
And  at  the  same  time  I  worried,  because  I 
had  not  had  an  oppwtunlty  to  devote  my 
time  to  boys  who  really  needed  help  " 

Finally  Father  Don  got  his  chance  In  the 
form  of  an  officer  at  the  local  Air  Force  base 
who  asked  the  Plying  Padre  (as  he  was  noW 
called)  to  help  his  teen-age  stepeon,  who  bad 
stolen  several  cars.  ^^ 

•That  was  In  1963,  and  soon  probation 
workers,  youth  counselors  and  social  workers 
began  sending  him  their  "problem-  boys 
T  i^"'..*!*"*y  accepted  every  boy.  "But 
I  dldnt  have  any  place  for  them  to  sleep 
In  fact,  I  dldnt  even  have  enou^  room  m 
»je  church  dormitory  for  my  regular  school 
boys. 

But  help  came.  One  rancher  donated  a 
two-story  frame  house  for  an  auxiliary  dor- 
mitory for  boys  of  grade-school  age.  Another 
rancher  gave  Father  some  land,  whUe  local 
busmessmen  from  Camp  Crook,  Buffalo  and 
othiM-  neighbOTlng  towns  donated  funds 
Father  Don's  big  break  came  when  he  was 
invited  in  1960  to  speak  of  his  Ideas  and 
his  work  at  the  National  Licensed  Beverase 
Association  convention. 

Father  Don  Murray's  appeal  touched  the 
heart  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Ohlandt.  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  National  Distillers  and 
Chemical  Corp.,  who  established  The  Sky 
Ranch  Foundation,  Inc.,  in  New  York  City 
to  raise  the  needed  funds.  The  target  goal 
of  »35,000  was  reached  through  a  national 
campaign  and  by  large  contributions  from 
Mr.  Ohlandt  and  other  members  of  the 
Uquor  Industry.  In  1961,  the  Foundation 
purchased  the  present  Sky  Ranch  site  and  a 
completely  new  complex  was  b^un 

In  the  spring  of  1964.  a  new  rancA  buUd- 
Ing  called  Ohlandt  Hall  was  dedicated,  com- 
plete with  dormitory,  kitchen,  etc.  In  the 
spring  of  1966.  a  new  hangar  was  completed 
for  the  two  Cessna  airplanes.  Future  plans 
call  for  five  more  dormitory  cottages,  a  gym 
trade  school,  office  building  and  staff  resi- 
dence. 

Money  however,  is  a  conatant  problem  For 
Inatance,  it  costs  over  •1,200  a  jear  for  the 
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upkeep  of  each  boy,  and  If  the  boy  Is  not  a 
South  Dakota  resident  and  attends  high 
school  In  Buffalo,  his  education  Is  additional. 

Sky  Ranch  for  boys  Is  nonsectarlan,  and 
no  boy  Is  required  to  attend  any  kind  of 
Catholic  service.  Even  so,  Father  Don  is  con- 
vinced that  Intensive  moral  and  religious 
training  Is  very  necessary  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  any  youngster:  "Most  boys  have  no 
conscience  or  have  only  a  perverted  oon- 
sclence  when  they  come  to  Sky  Ranch,  and 
one  of  our  big  Jobs  Is  to  help  them  form  a 
conscience.  A  boy  must  have  moral  and 
religious  education  In  order  to  exist  In  the 
modem  wco-ld,  to  which  be  must  return  after 
he  leaves  Sky  Ranch." 

The  ten  per  cent  failure?  In  a  sad  voice, 
the  Flying  Padre  explains:  "Yes,  we  do  fall 
with  Bcaae  boys,  because  many  sociopathlc 
conditions  are  permanent.  A  boy  can  be  mo- 
tivated, encouraged  and  taught  to  live  with 
his  problem,  but  there  eare  many  cases  when 
the  problem  Itself  cannot  be  eliminated.     . 

"If  some  of  his  basic  emotions,  such  as  love, 
have  been  dropped  Into  a  deep  freeze, 
dwarfed  and  never  given  a  chance  to  develop, 
then  how  can  anyone  expect  him  to  suddenly 
go  against  his  very  nature  and  show  the  use 
of  such  tender  emotions?" 

In  other  words,  a  boy's  desire  to  be  good 
must  be  strong  enough  for  him  to  overcome 
sneers  and  rejections. 

"That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  at  Sky 
Ranch,"  explains  Father  Don,  "to  give  each 
boy  a  sense  of  moral  supptort  and  responsi- 
bility, a  feeling  of.  pride  In  himself,  so  that 
he  leaves  here  strong  enough  morally  to 
overcome  any  temptation." 


TRANSACTION  OP  SENATE  BUSI- 
NESS SUBSEQUENT  TO  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

MESSAGE  raOM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  605,  on  Monday, 
December  18,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Repreeoitatives.  which  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  had  afOxed  his 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills 
and  Joint  resolution,  on  the  following 
dates: 

On  December  16. 1967: 

HJL  1141.  An  act  to  continue  the  duty- 
free status  of  certain  gifts  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  serving  In  ctsnbat  zones. 
and  for  oth^  purposes; 

HJt.  8031.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  axid 
Mra.  Chrlsto*  Pbotlnoe-Svortmos; 

H  Ji.  6326.  An  act  or  the  reUef  at  Chrls- 
anthe  Savas  KaratapanJa; 

3M.  7427.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Kolometroutsls; 

HJl.  8476.  An  act  to  confer  VS.  citizenship 
posthumously    upon   Pfc.   Alfred   Sevenskl; 

H  Jft.  8547.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  slmirilfy  laws  relating  to 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Atr  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes: 

E.R.  8580.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
lands  are  lield  in  trust  for  the  Squaxln  Island 
Indian  Tribe; 

H.R.  10397.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Nguyen 
Van  Be  (Jam.e8  Be  RoeUig) ; 

HJi.  11542.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
khall  County,  Ind.,  and 

H.J.  Res.  960.  Joint  resolution  establish- 
ing that  the  second  regular  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  convene  at  noon  on  Monday, 
January  15,  1968. 

On  December  18,  1967: 

8.  1566.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3  and  4 
Of  £he  act  approved  September  32,  1964  (78 
Stat.   900).   providing   for   an   InvesUgaUon 


and  study  to  d^rmlne  a  site  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  seii-level  canal  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans; 

H.R.  1341.  An  act  to  amend  section  701  of 
title  10,  United]  States  Code,  to  authorize 
additional  acciuaulatlon  of  leave  In  certain 
foreign  areas:      | 

H.R.  3982.  An  ict  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37,  United  Btatee  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  df  housetrallers  and  mobile 
dwellings  of  zo  embers  of  the  uniformed 
services; 

H.R.  7819.  An  Mrt  to  strengthen.  Improve, 
and  extend  pro)  rams  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  se  londary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

HJi.  10242.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  O  >de,  relating  to  the  author- 
ized strengths  b]  grade  for  medical  and  den- 
tal ofBcers  on  ac  Ive  duty  In  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force; 

HJl.  11292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung 
Soo  Bok: 

H.R.  12080.  Az  act  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  an  Increase  In  bene- 
fits under  the  tfld-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system,  to  provide  benefits 
for  additional  categories  of  individuals,  to 
improve  the  puttlic  assistance  program  and 
programs  relating  to  the  welfare  and  health 
of  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13893.  Ani  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  aselAance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  yex  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  14397.  An  act  making  supplemental 
Appropriations  ^pr  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Id  for  other  purposes. 
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ENROLLED  B|LLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIClNED  SUBSEQUENT  TO' 
SINE   DIE   ADJOURNMENT 

The  VICE  FBESIDEan:,  pursuant  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  605,  90th 
Congress,  flrsti  session,  on  Thursday, 
December  21,  1967,  signed  the  following 
bills  and  Joint  resolution,  which  had 
previously  beeni  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  174.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Gonzalez; 

s.  294.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Eloy  C. 
Navarro; 

8.866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oluseppe 
Paclno  Blancarotbo; 

8. 1477.  An  a^  to  amend  section  SOI  of 
title  m  of  the  apt  of  August  14,  1946.  relat- 
ing to  the  estaboshment  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  a  national  advisory  committee, 
to  provide  for  annual  meetings  of  such 
committee; 

8. 1566.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3  and  4 
c€  the  act  approved  September  22,  1964  (78 
Stat.  990) ,  provl4lng  for  an  Investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sea-lev)el  canal  connecting  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans; 

&  1722.  An  act  to  amend  the  wheat  acre- 
age allotment  pgovlslons  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended; 

8.  2119.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Octavlo 
Suarez-Murias; 

S.  2153.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joae 
Rafael    Montalv«   y   Urrutlbeascoa; 

S.  2171. -An  act  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  so  as  to  ac- 
cord with  certain  decisions  of  the  courts; 

S.  2206.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Rolando  Ouerra-Aeyes; 

8. 2265.  An  ac4  for  the  relief  of  Christopher 
Nicholas  Rushto^; 

ns,.  664.  An  a4t  to  amend  the  Tariff  Aot  of 
1930  to  provide  tiat  bagpipes  and  parte  thsre- 
of  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty; 

HJl.  1141.  An  act  to  continue  the  duty-free 
status  of  certala  gifts  by  members  al  the 
Aimed  Forces  serving  In  combat  aones,  and 
for  other  purposes; 


H.R.  3031.  An 
Mrs.  Chrlstos  Ph 

H.R.  3982.  An 
title  37.  United  S 


to  strengthen.  Improve, 
of  assistance  for  ele- 
lary  education,  and  f<» 


HK.  1341.  An  act  to  amend  section  701  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional accumulation  of  leave  in  certain 
foreign  areas;  | 

for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
nos-SvOTonoe; 
to  amend  section  40d  of 
.tee  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  ^o\ise  trailers  and  mobile 
dwellings  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices; J 

H.R.  5675.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Panagl- 
Otis  Paulus;  1 

ns,.  6326.  An  aot  for  the  relief  of  Chris- 
anthe  Savas  Karata(>&nis; 

HJl.  7427.  An  ac^  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kolometroutals; 

H.R.  7819.  An  act 
and  extend  pro 
mentary  and  seco^ 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  8476.  An  acti  to  confer  VS.  citizenship 
posthiunously   upoli   Pfc.   Alfred  Sevenskl; 

H.R.  8547.  An  cictl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  simplify  laws  relating  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Ntvy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  for  othet  purposes; 

H.R.  8580.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
lands  are  held  in  tiust  for  the  Squaxln  Is- 
land Indian  Tribe; 

HJl.  10242.  An  ac  1  to  amend  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  authorized 
strengths  by  gradi  for  medical  and  dental 
OfBcers  on  active  iluty  In  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  FV>rce; 

H.R.  10397.  An  a<^  for  the  reUef  of  Nguyen 
Van  Be    (James  Be   RoeUlg); 

HJl.  1 1292.  An  ac  1  for  the  reUef  of  Jung  Soo 
Bok; 

HJl.  11542.  An  ac  t  for  the  relief  of  Marshall 
County,  Ind.;  • 

H.R.  12080.  An  i«t  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  an  Increase  in  bene- 
fits under  the  oldi-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system,  to  provide  benefits 
for  additional  categories  of  individuals,  to 
improve  the  public  assistance  program  and 
programs  relating  io  the  welfare  and  health 
of  children,  and  fof  other  p\irposes; 

H.R.  12505.  An  a^  to  provide  that  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  school  teacher  may 
retire  on  a  full  annuity  at  age  65  after  30 
years  of  service  or  at  age  60  after  20  years  of 
service,  and  for  oth«r  purposes; 

H.R.  12961.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  xtontemporary 
storage  of  housel«ild  effects  of  members  of 
a  missing  status; 

HJl.  13273.  An  a|ct  to  amend  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966.  as  amendep,  to  extend  the  period  of 
time  within  which]  the  Commission  on  Ma- 
rine Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources  is 
to  submit  Its  final  report  and  to  provide  for 
a  fixed  explraUoa  date  for  the  National 
CouncU  on  Marina  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development; 

HJl.  1383.  An  ac^  to  provide  that  the  poet 
office  and  Federal  ofllce  building  to  be  con- 
structed In  Bronx,  N.7.,  shall  be  named  the 
"Charles  A.  Buckloy  Post  Office  and  Fe<Jeral 
Office  BuUdlng"  to  memory  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Buckley,  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
New  Tork  from  19|6  through  1964; 

H.R.  13893.  An  aCt  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistatice  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13933.  An  att  to  amend  section  103  of 
UUe  23,  United  Qtates  Code,  to  authorise 
modifications  or  revisions  in  the  Interstate 
System;  j  • 

H.R.  14397.  An  act  making  supplemental 
approprlaUons  fo^  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  piirposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  960.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
that  the  second  r#g;ular  session  of  the  90tli 
Congress  convene  ^t  noon  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 15,  1968. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that,  on  December  21, 1967,  the  following 
bills  were  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States; 

S.  174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Oonzalez: 

S.  294.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elroy  C. 
Navarro; 

S.  866.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Pacino  Blancarosso; 

S.  1477.  An  act  to  amend  secUon  301  of 
Utle  in  of  the  act  of  August  14,  1946,  relating 
to  the  establishment  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  a  national  advisory  committee, 
to  provide  for  annual  meetings  of  such  com- 
mittee; , 

8. 1566.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3  and  4 
of  the  act  approved  September  22,  1964  (78 
Stat.  990),  providing  for  an  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  construction 
of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans; 

S.  1722.  An  act  to  amend  the  wheat  acreage 
allotment  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 

S.  2119.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Octavlo 
Suarez-Murlas; 

8.2163.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jose 
Rafael  Montalvo  y  Urrutlbeascoa; 

8.2171.  An  act  to  amend  the  Subversive 
AeUvltles  Control  Act  of  1950,  so  as  to  ac- 
cord with  certain  decisions  of  the  courts: 

8.2206.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Rolando  Guerra-Reyes;  and 

8.  2265.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christopher 
Nicholas  Rushton. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 
AFTER  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  the 
a)ealter  by  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
605,  90th  Congress,  he  Sid  on  December 
16,  1967,  sign  an  enrolled  bin  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

8. 1566.  An  act  to  amend  secUons  3  and  4 
of  the  act  approved  September  23,  1964  (78 
Stat  990),  providing  for  an  Investigation 
and  study  to  determine  a  site  f<w  the  con- 
trucuon  of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the 
AUanUc  and  Pacific  Oceans 


mentary  and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  8476.  An  act  to  confer  VS.  citizenship 
posthiunously  upon  Pfc.  Alfred  Sevenskl; 

H.R.  8647.  An  act  to  amend  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  simplify  laws  reUtlng  to 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8580.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
lands  are  held  In  trxist  for  the  Squaxln  Island 
Indian  Tribe: 

H.R.  10242.  An  act  to  amend  title  10 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  author- 
ized strengths  by  grade  for  medical  and 
dental  officers  on  active  duty  in  the  Army 
Navy,  and  Air  Force: 

H.R.  10397.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Nguyen 
Van  Be  (James  Be  RoeUlg); 

H.R.  11292.  An  act  t<a  the  relief  of  JvmK 
Soo  Bok; 

H.R.  11542.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mar- 
shaU  County,  Ind.; 

HJl.  12080.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  an  Increase  in  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age,  siirvlvors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system,  to  provide  benefits 
for  additional  categca-ies  of  Individuals  to 
improve  the  public  assUtance  program  and 
programs  relating  to  the  welfare  and  health 
of  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  13893.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14397.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  endlnit 
June  30, 1968.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  960.  Joint  resolution  establish- 
ing that  the  second  regular  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  convene  at  noon  on  Monday 
January  15,  1968. 


ENROLLED  BILM  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED  AFTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  the 
Speaker  by  House  Concurrent  Uesolution 
605,  90th  Congress,  he  did  on  December 
16,  1967,  sign  enroUed  bills  and  a  Joint 
rteolutlon  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

HJl.  1141.  An  act  to  continue  the  duty-free 
•tatus  Qt  certain  gifts  by  members  of  the 
Aimed  Forces  serving  In  combat  zones,  and 
lor  other  purposes; 

^- 13*1-  An  act  bo  amend  secUon  701  of 
mie  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
MWlUonal  accumulation  of  leave  to  certain 
lorelgn  areas; 

HJl  3031.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ms.  and 
««•  Chrlstoe  Photlnoe-Svoronoe; 
ti^"^^}^^-  A^  »ct  to  amend  section  409  of 

tt«nsportauon  of  house  trailers  and  mobile 
owe  lings  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
■wvices; 

thfL'al'lar^tapiS;  *^'  ''''''  "^  ''''^■ 
Kol^eSt.1^  "^  '"  *^'  ""*'  °'  ^'""^ 

aJS'^Jf^H  •^  »«*  to  strengthen.  Improve, 
•M  extend  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 


BILLS    AND   A    JOINT   RESOLUTION 

PRESENTED   TO   THE   PRESIDENT 

AFTER   SINE   DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 

on  House  Administration,  reported  that 

that  committee  did  on   the  foUowlng 

dates,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 

approval,  bills  and  a  Joint  resoluUon  of 

the  House  of  the  following  tiUes: 

On  December  21,  1967: 
-^.■S;  ***•  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  bagpipes  and  parts 
thereof  shaU  be  admitted  free  of  duty; 

HJl.  1141.  An  act  to  continue  the  duty- 
free status  of  certain  gifts  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  cobat  zones,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

.,^.*?'^»^??^-  An  »ct  to  amend  section  701  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional accumulation  of  leave  In  certain 
foreign  areas; 

H.R.  3031.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Chrlstoe  PhoUnos-Svoronoe; 
.^.j?"^'  ^^^-  An  act  to  amend  section  409  of 
UUe  37,  United  States  Code,  reUtlng  to  the 
transportation  of  house  trailers  and  mobile 
dwellings  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services; 

HJl.  6326.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Chrls- 
anthe  Savas  Karatapanls; 

HJl.  7627.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kolometroutsls;  ««i» 

HJl.  7819.  An  act  to  strengthen.  Improve 
and  extend  programs  of  assistance  for  ele^ 
mentary  and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  8476.  An  act  to  confer  VS.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Pfc.  Alfred 
Sevenskl; 

HJl.  8547.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  United 
States  Code,  to  slmplUy  laws  relating  to 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  8580.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
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lands  are  held  in  trust  for  the  Squaxto  Island 
Indian  Tribe;  "*«aa 

HJl.  10242.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  authorized 
strengths  by  grade  for  medical  and  dental 
officers  on  active  duty  to  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force; 

H.R.  10397.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Nguyen 
Van  Be  ( James  Be  RoelUg) ; 

HJl.  11292.  An  act  for  the  r«Uef  of  Junjr 
Soo  Bok: 

H.R.  11542.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MarshaU 
County.  Ind.; 

HJl.  12080.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  an  increase  to  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dls- 
abiUty  Insurance  system,  to  provide  benefits 
for  additional  categories  of  todivlduals  to 
Improve  the  pubUc  assistance  program  and 
programs  relating  to  the  welfare  and  health 
of  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12505.  An  act  to  provide  liiat  a  Dis- 
trict of  Colimabla  public  school  teacher  may 
retire  on  a  fuU  annuity  at  age  65  after  30 
years  of  service  «  at  age  60  after  20  years 
of  service,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  12961.  An  act  to  amend  tiUe  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  nontemporary 
storage  of  household  effects  of  members  of 
a  missing  status; 

HJl.  13273.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966.  as  amended,  to  extend  the  period 
of  time  within  which  the  Commission  on 
Marine  Science.  Englneertng.  and  Resources 
Is  to  submit  its  final  report  and  to  provide 
for  a  fixed  expiration  date  for  the  National 
CouncU  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engtoeer- 
tog  Development; 

H.R.  13833.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  post 
office  and  Federal  office  buildtog  to  be  con- 
structed m  Bronx.  N.Y.,  shaU  be  named  the 
Charles  A.  Buckley  Poet  Offlc/i  and  Federal 
Office  BuUdlng."  to  memory  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Buckley,  a  Member  of  the  VS 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
New  York  from  1935  through  1964; 

H.R.  13893.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  13933.  An  act  to  amend  secUon  103  of 
ttUe  23.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
modifications  or  revisions  to  the  Interstate 
System; 

HJl.  14397.  An  act  making  supplemental 
approprlaUons  for  the  fiscal  year  endtog 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
H  J.  Res.  960.  An  act  estabUshlng  that  the 
second  regular  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
convene   at   noon   on    Monday,   January   16, 

On  December  26,  1967: 
HJl.  6575.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pena- 
glotls  Paulus. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  AP- 
PROVED AFTER  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

The  President,  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  Congress  noti- 
fied the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  on  the 
following  dates  he  had  ^proved  and 
signed  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  November  24,  1967: 

H.R.  5784.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  molybdenum  from  the  naUonal  stockpUe; 

HJl.  5787.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  rare-earth  materials  from  the  national 
stockpile   and   the  supplemental   stockpUe; 

H.R.  5788.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlsposaj 
of  bismuth  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile;  and 

HJl.  13048.  An  act  to  make  oertato  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act. 
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On  November  28,  1967: 

SLR.  1963.  An  act  for  the  relief  ci  eiiiploy* 
eea  at  General  Servloes  AdmlnUtratton; 

H  Jt.  SS17.  An  act  to  amend  aectlocis  64a. 
238.  378,  and  483  of  tbe  Bankruptcy  Act  and 
to  repeal  aectiana  3M  and  460  of  the  act; 

HJB,.  2618.  An  act  to  amend  aeotlone  337  and 
338  Of  tbe  Bajokruptcy  Act  and  to  add  new 
section  339; 

vH.R.  3519.  An  act  to  amend  sectlmu  334, 
355.  367.  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act': 

H.R.  2834.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
10,  1938.  relating  to  the  participation  of  the 
United  Statee  In  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization; 

H.R  3403.  An  act  for 'the  relief  of  Harry 
LeRoy  Jones; 

HJl.  3474.  An  act  to  require  the  n>relgn 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  determine 
the  ajiount  and  validity  of  the  claim  of  Ike 
Ignac  Klein  against  the  Ctovemment  of  Hun- 
gary, and  for  other  purpoeee; 

HJl.  3727.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elpldlo 
DimacaU  Damazo  and  NaUvldad  Slmaxiangco 
Oamazo; 

HJl.  3799.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  city 
of  Pawtucket,  RJ.; 

HJl.  6994.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  John  A. 
Danish; 

HJt.7690.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Emanuel  Marcus; 

HJl.  7811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Alan  White: 

HJl.  8833.  An  act  to  amend  sectlcms  40c(I) 
and  52a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  re- 
allocate part  of  the  filing  fee  from  the  clerk's 
earxilngB  to  the  Referees'  Salary  and  Expense 
Pond;  i^ru^ 

H.J.  Rea.  936.  Joint  resolution  maiHTig  oon- 
tlniitng  appropriations  tor  tbe  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purpoeee. 
On  November  29,  1967: 
HJl.  168.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
20,  1918,  relating  to  the  retirement  age  re- 
quirements of  certain  personnel  of  tbe  Coast 
Guard; 

H.R.  169.  An  act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
benefits  payable  to  widows  of  certain  former 
employees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and 
thereafter  to  provide  for  coot-of-llvlng  in- 
creases In  benefits  payable  to  such  widows 
and  to  such  former  employees; 

HJl.  1006.  An  act  to  provide  an  increase  in 
the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of  the 
fanner  Lighthouse  Service;  and 

HR.  3361.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  19,  1950,  to  provide  annuity  benefits 
for  an  additional  number  of  widows  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Lighthouse  Service. 
On  December  1,  1967: 
HJl.  3.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10,  32.  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  othw  purpoeee;  and 

H.J.  Res.  859.  Joint  resolution  extending 
for  1  year  the  emergency  provlsiona  of  the 
urb«m  mass  transportation  program. 
On  December  4,  1967: 
HJl.  6430.  An  act  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  reUtlng  to  mental  retardation 
to  extend,  expand,  and  Improve  them,  and 
for  pthor  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10443.  An  act  to  facUitate  exchangee 
of  land  imder  the  act  of  liCarch  30,  1923  (43 
Sut.  465),  for  use  for  public  schools,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  December  5,  1967: 
H.R.   6418.   An  act  to   amonri    the  Publie 
Health    Service   Act   to   extend   and   expand 
the  authorizations  for   grants  for  compre- 
hensive   health   planning   and    services,   to 
broaden  and  Improve  the  authorization  for 
research  and  demonstrations  relating  to  the 
deUvery  of  be<ath  services,  to  improve   the 
performance  of  clinical  laboratories,  and  to 
authorize  cooperative  activiUes  between  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  hospitals  and  com- 
munity fadlltlea.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  December  6.  1967: 
HJl.  3S29.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  act  of 
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September  8,  lfe60,  relating  to  the  Washing- 
ton Channel  waterfront. 

On  Decefiber  8,  1967: 

HJl.  3154.  AA  act  to  i>rovlde  long-term 
leasing  for  th^  Gila  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion; I 

HJl.  8682.  Ad  act  to  amend  chapter  7  of 
title  11  of  the  tJlstrlct  of  ColumblA  Code  to 
Increase  the  number  of  associate  Judges  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  appeals 
from  two  to  fi^,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 

HJl.  19910.  Ab  act  to  establish  a  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps  In  the  Navy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  13606.  Ah  act  making  appropriatloiiB 
for  military  construction  for  the   Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  Dece^iber  10,  1967: 

HJl.  4920.   A4   act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August   9,    195i,    to    authorize   longer   term 
leases   of  Indian   lands  on  the   San   Carlos 
Apache  Reservation  In  Arizona. 
On  December  12,  1967: 

HJl.  8629.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
4,  1966  (Public  Law  8&-491) . 
On  December  14.  1967: 

H.R.  2275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ri- 
cardo  Vallejo  S«mala  and  to  provide  for  con- 
gressional redlstrictlng: 

HJl.  2730.  An  act  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  Te^iple  Junior  CoUege,  Temple, 


Tex 

HJl.  2828.  An 
tlon  of  funds  a 


t  to  provide  for  the  dlspoel- 
..iroprlated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  and  of  Oklahoma  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  dodketa  Noe.  138  and  7»,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  4983.  Ao  act  to  disclaim  any  right, 
title,  or  interest!  by  the  United  Stetes  in  cer- 
tain lands  In  the  State  of  Arizona; 

HJl.  10805.  A4  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission; 

H.R.  12638.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certai^  vessels  for  conversion  and 
operation  in  una|ibeldlzed  service  between  tbe 
west  coast  of  thfc  United  States  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  Guam;  and 

HR.  12912.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  State  of  Ohio  to  become  a 
party  to  the  agreement  relaUng  to  bus  taxa- 
tion proration  and  reciprocity  as  set  forth 
In  UOe  n  of  the  act  of  April  14,  1965  (79  Stat. 
60),  and  consented  to  by  Congress  In  that 
act  and  In  the  acts  of  November  1,  1965  (79 
Stat.  1157),  andj  November  2,  1966  (80  Stat. 

On  Deceniber  15,  1967: 
HJl.  480.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 4,  1961,  riatlng  to  the  acquUiUon  of 
wetlands  for  cofaervatton  of  migratory  wa- 
terfowl, to  extend  for  an  additional  8  years 
the  period  during  which  funds  may  be  m)- 
propriated  und«r  that  act,  and  for  other 
purpoeee; 

H.R.  1592,  An  I  «t  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Rene 
Jose  Triay; 

H.R.  3516,  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Andres 
Maurlcio  Candel^,  MJ}.; 

act  for  the  reUef  of  Israel 


act  for  the  relltf  of  Isaac 


HJl.  3525,  An 
Mizrahy.  M.p.; 

H.R.   3528.   An 
Chervony,  MJ}.; 

HJl.  3866.  An  ^ct  for  the  reUef  of  Dr  Ed 
uardo  Enrique  Rjtmos; 

H.R.  4974.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Man- 
uel A.  Turbat; 

HR.  5186.  An  kct  for  the  relief  oir  Dr.  Ar- 
mando Cobelo; 

H.R.  6187.  An  ict  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Hec- 
tor Alfredo  E.  Planas-Plna; 

HJl.  6088.  An  aict  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Man- 
uel Joee  Coto; 

HJl.    6670.   An   act   for   tile  reUef   of  Dr 
Virgllio  A.  Gangalielli  VaUe; 

HJl.   6766.  An  j  act  for   the  relief  of  Dr. 
Raul  Gustavo  Fois  Docal; 

HJl.    7890.   An !  act   for   the   reUef   of  Dr. 
Joeeflna  Qulntos  Marcelo; 


HJl.  7896.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr 
Joee  A.  Rico  FernkndeK; 

HJl.  7808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Nemesio  Vazquez  tPemandez; 

HJl.  8366.  An  jact  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Hermes  Q.  Cuervci. 

HJl.  8268.  An  let  for  the  reUef  of  Jorge 
Gabriel  Lazcano,  vLH.; 

H.R.  8407.  An  jact  for  the  reUef  of  Dr 
Raquel  Maria  Crtifc-Plores; 

HJl.  8738.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Guil- 
lermo  Ramon  Palaclo  Sela; 

HJl.  9081.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jose- 
fina  Esther  Kourl-Barreto  de  Pelleya; 

Hil.  10595.  An  act  to  prohibit  certain  banks 
and  savings  associations  from  fostering  or 
participating  in  aambling  acUvlUes;  and 

HJl.  12144.  An  ^t  to  clarify  and  othersvlge 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  State  meat  inspection 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  December  16,  1967: 

H.R.  7977.  An  aat  to  adjust  certain  poeUge 
rates,  to  adjust  tbe  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  certain  officers  and  employees  In  tlie 
Federal  Government,  and  to  regulate  the 
'"'^'""g  of  pandering  advertisements,  and  lor 
other  purposes;  and 

'  HJl.  13610.  An  act  to  Increase  the  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  piurpoeea. 

On  December  18,  1967: 

HJl.  1894.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Our  Lady 
of  Pillar  Oatholli  Church  In  Santa  Ana 
Calif.;  I 

HJl.  2138.  An  a<^  to  amend  section  319  of 
the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act  to  per- 
mit naturalization  for  certain  employees  of 
U.S.  nonprofit  organizations  engaged  in  dis- 
seminating lnfon»atlon  which  slgnlflcanUy 
promotes  UJS.  Interest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; I 

HJl.  2162.  An  adt  to  amend  the  act  incor- 
porating the  Disabled  American  Veterans  so 
as  to  provide  for  an  anntial  audit  of  their 
accounts; 

HJl.  3032.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs 
Karen  Wood  Davlla; 

H.R.3889.  An  it  for  the  relief  of  the 
Standard  Meat  Co.i 

HJl.  5709.  An  ac^  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1949  to  re- 
move certain  limitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  5853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
E.  Grall; 

HJl.  6096.  An  acf  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Inge 
Hemmersbach  HlltCn;       - 

H.R.  8338.  An  act  to  create  a  new  division 
for  the  western  dutrlct  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purpoeee;      I 

H.R.  8376.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  VS. 
Dlatrlct  Court  for  tbe  Eastern  District  of  New 
York  shall  be  held  at  Brooklyn,  N.T  and 
Mlneola.  N.T.; 

HJl.  9574.  An  acti  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  J. 
WoJcU;  I 

HJl.  10449.  An  a^t  for  the  relief  of  Canillle 
Anita  Dobfon; 

H.R.  11566.  An  a<)t  to  amend  section  358  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  peanut 
acreage  allotments; 

H.R.  12121.  An  ac^  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1964  (7B  Stat.  983),  establishing 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission,  and 
for  other  purpoeee  ;i  and 

H.J.  Res.  888.  Joint  reeolution  making  con- 
tinuing   appropriations   for   the   fiscal   year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  December  20, 1967 : 

H.R.  6111.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H3. 11395.  An  aot  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965  authoriz- 
ing the  prosecution  of  a  transit  development 
program  for  the  National  Capital  region  and 
to  further  the  objectives  of  the  act  of  July 
14,  I960.  ^ 
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NOTICE 

A  number  of  the  bills  presented  to  the  President  since  sine  die  ad- 
^umment  of  the  Congress  have  not  been  acted  upon.  Consequently 
this  issue  of  the  Record  does  not  contain  a  resume  of  congressionoi 
oAvity.  history  of  bills  enacted  into  pubUc  law  during  the  Ninetieth 
CongreM.  first  session,  and  an  index  thereto.  It  is  expected  that  this 
material  will  be  printed  in  its  entirety  later  this  week.  No  material  other 
than  that  hereinabove  mentioned  will  be  published  in  said  supplemental 
edition.  "^ 

CARL  HAYDEN.  Chairman. 


More  RepobBcaiu  InproTed  die  90tii 
CoBfrets 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or  mcanuif  « 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Friday.  December  15,  1967 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ma  Congress  has  been  a  good  Congress 
because  of  more  Republicans  in  both  the 
aoase  and  Senate.  President  Johnson 
•dmlts  It  has  been  a  productive  Congress 
ffla  majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  says  the  record  of  thla 
Congress  has  been  "good,  decent,  and  re- 
JWitable,"  and  I  agree,  as  I  am  sure 
Benator  OnucsKN  does. 

I  recaU  vividly  in  the  middle  of  the 
im  session  of  the  89th  Congress— the 
iMt  Congress— Senator  Mansfield  said 
mat  the  Congress  had  passed  a  lot  of 
major  bills  too  hastUy.  with  too  many 
MWhoIes  and  too  many  rough  comers. 
WMl  particularly  it  had  failed  to  make  a 
Pitper  assessment  of  the  current  and 
Ultimate  cost  of  these  vast  programs. 

Rit  the  89th  Congress  did  not  l!ken 
w  senator  Mansfield,  while  the  Ameri- 
can people  did. 

T]ie  90th  Congress  in  1967  has  been 
productive  and  constructive,  primarily 
MMuse  the  voters  of  the  Nation  in  No- 
vember 1966  gave  us  a  net  gain  of  47 


Republicans  In  the  House  and  additional 
strength  in  the  Senate.  These  new  Re- 
PubUcans  came  from  33  State&-f rom  the 
length  and  breadth  of  America.  They  are 
attractive,  articulate  yoimg  men  and 
women  who  are  responsive  to  their  voters 
and  who  are  fighting  hard  for  construc- 
tive solutions  to  the  Nation's  problems 
at  home  and  abroad. 

This  Congress,  with  50  more  Republi- 
cans, has  produced  this  record- 
'  First.  Spending  limitations  totaling 
more  than  $4  billion  from  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  1968:  This  effort  to  curb 
runaway  inflation  and  avoid  another  tax 
increase  succeeded  only  because  of  vir- 
tually solid  Republican  support. 

Second.  Social  security  improvements- 
More  benefits  for  senior  citizens  who 
have  been  hurt  by  Johnson-Humphrey 
inflation— without  the  additional  pay- 
roll taxes  on  working  citizens  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  wanted.  Ninety-nine  per- 
cent of  House  Republicans  supported  this 
legislation. 

Third.  Comprehensive  health  legisla- 
tion: A  partnership-for-health  bUl  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
and  the  States  to  attack  rats  and  other 
pests,  narcotics  addiction,  and  so  forth. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  Republicans  sup- 
ported this  legislation. 

Fourth.  Clean  meat  lnsi>ection  law- 
99 '72  percent  of  Republicans  supix)rted 

Fifth:  A  flammable  products  contraf 
bill  to  protect  families  and  children  from' 
deadly  garments,  toys,  and  home  prod- 
ucts: 100  percefit  Republican  support. 


Sixth.  A  law  to  aSgjfSp-itB^^alr  we 
breathe:  100  perceaJFR^ptmican  support 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  this 
session— with  RepubUcans  reinforced 
and  on  the  march — we  have  passed  many 
forward-looking  and  much-needed  bills 
Here  are  eight  of  them : 

First.  A  Law  Enf  orcemait  and  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Assistance  Act— modified  to 
permit  State  and  local  agencies  to  play 
their  rightful  role — 99  percent  RepubU- 
can  support. 

Second.  Juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  control  legislation— 99^  per- 
cent Republican  sui^iort. 

Third.   Federal   antlriot   legislation 

99  percent  Republican  support. 
Fourth.  Adult  education  legislation 

100  percent  Republican  support. 

Fifth.  Law  to  stop  desecration  of  the 
American  flag— 100  percent  Republican 
support. 

Sixth.  Equal  benefits  for  'N^tnam  vet- 
erans and  their  families— 100  percent 
Republican  support. 

Seventh.  Independent  Maritime  Ad- 
minlstraUon  legislation— opposed  by  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  but 
backed  by  97  percent  of  House  RepubU- 
cans to  try  to  salvage  the  neglected  UB. 
merchant  marine. 

Eighth.  Curbs  on  excessive  nondefense 
spending— Federal  spending  in  1960  un- 
der the  last  Republican  administration 
was  $48.6  billion.  Estimated  nondefense ' 
spending  for  fiscal  1968  is  nearly  double 
that  figure— $95.6  billion.  The  cumula- 
tive Federal  deficit  since  President  John- 
son entered  the  White  House  is  expected 
to  exceed  $60  billion.  As  a  result,  the 
UB.  dollar  is  in  trouble  abroad  and  tmys 
less  and  less  at  home. 

This  is  a  good  Congress  and  It  is  be- 
cause the  American  people  made  some 
changes  from  the  last  one. 

Republicans  are  against  the  status  quo 
in  the  handling  of  our  Federal  fiscal  af- 
fairs. We  are  soldiers  fighting  the  John- 
son administration's  inflation  and  the 
Johnson  administration's  high  interest 
rates.  We  beUeve  the  American  people 
deserve  a  better  deal.  Look  at  this  doUkr 
bill.  Since  a  Republican  left  the  White) 
Hoitee  about  7  years  ago.  the  purchasing 
power  of  this  dollar  bill  has  gone  down 
13  i>ercent. 

A  6461 


A  6462 
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Just  to  give  you  another  indication,  the 
cost  of  living  in  1966  went  up  3.3  percent. 
The  cost  of  living  this  year  will  probably 
be  close  to  4  percent,  and  next  year  It 
appears  that  the  cost  of  living  may  even 
be  higher  than  that. 

I  think  the  American  people  deserve  a 
better  break  and  we  as  Republicans  are 
fighting  to  do  something  about  inflation, 
the  higher  and  higher  cost  of  living  and 
the  high  interest  rates.  Talking  about 
high  interest  rates,  let  me  point  out  that 
just  a  week  or  so  ago  our  Government,' 
Uncle  Sam,  sold  Federal  securities  and 
paid  6.4  percent  Interest,  the  highest  in 
100  years.  Now  tills  problem  is  created,  I 
think,  by  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  manage  effectively  and 
responsibly  our  Federal  taxes  and  our 
Federal  expenditures. 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the 
Federal  budget  for  1968,  that  is  this  fiscal 
year.  We  think  ihe  mismanagement  of 
this  budget  has  precipitated  high  Interest 
rates  and  inflation. 

Ijet  me  point  out  the  problem  that  we 
face  in  the  Congress.  When  the  President 
submitted  this  budget  to  us  in  January 
he  said  the  deficit  would  be  $8.1  billion. 
In  August  he  finally  conceded  that  the 
deficit  would  be  $29  billion  and  just  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  President — I  think 
quite  Irresponsibly — said  the  deficit 
might  reach  as  high  as  $35  billion. 

The  trouble  is  we  Just  cannot  believe 
the  mathematics  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration submits  to  us  every  year  in 
January.  With  all  the  errors  they  have 
made  in  every  budget,  I  often  wonder 
what  would  happen  to  a  taxpayer  II  he 
made  similar  mistakes  on  his  Federal 
Income  tax  return.  I  think  any  ordinary 
taxpayer  would  really  be  in  trouble. 

Now  when  we  come  right  down  to  it, 
the  Republicans  for  the  last  3  years  have 
tried  to  make  specific,  constructive  rec- 
ommendations to  attack  Inflation  and 
high  interest  rates.  The  national  Repub- 
lican coordinating  committee,  of  which 
both  Senator  Dirkser  and  I  are  mem- 
bers, recommended  in  1965  a  nine-point 
program  to  straighten  out  the  fiscal 
problems  we  face.  The  coordinating  com- 
mittee in  April  1966  made  a  13-point  rec- 
ommendation to  fight  inflation  and  high 
interest  rates.  We  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  trying  to  cut  Fed- 
eral expenditures  as  Republicans  also 
have  in  the  Senate.  We  have  a  better 
solution  to  the  fiscal  problems  facing  this 
Nation  which  result  tn  such  a  severe  loss 
In  purchasing  power  for  every  American 
family.  We  believe  it  is  better  to  reduce 
expenditures  than  to  pass  the  President's 
tax  increase.  We  believe  in  responsible, 
realistic  Federal  financing.  Do  you  real- 
ize that  in  the  last  7  years  since  a  Repub- . 
llcan  left  the  White  House,  there  have 
been  accumulated  deficits  In  the  Federal 
Government  of  over  $60  billion?  Tbia 
can  not  go  on  much  longer  or  our  dollar 
will  be  worth  even  less  than  it  is  today. 

Now  let  me  point  out  the  problem  we 
face  in  crime.  In  the  last  8  years  our 
population  has  gone  up  10  percent,  but  in 
the  last  8  years  crime  in  this  country  has 
gone  up  67  percent.  The  FBI  reported 
just  the  other  day  that  crime  in  this 
country  went  up  16  percent  In  the  first  9 
months  of  1967.  There  have  been  120  or 


more  riots  in  lour  major  metropolitan 
areas  in  1967,  jln  which  118  people  lost 
their  lives,  somb  4,000  have  been  Injured 
and  $270  mllliob  in  damage  was  done  to 
public  and  private  property.  Yes,  we  are 
against  this  kind  of  a  status  quo.  Repub- 
licans are  fighting  to  do  something  about 
the  crime  problem. 

The  President  early  this  year  sent 
up  a  bill  to  involve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  crilne  problem.  The  House  of 
Representatives  under  Republican  lead- 
ership threw  (jut  the  President's  crime 
bill  and  we  passed  a  meaningful  piece 
of  legislation  tfcat  denies  the  President's 
demand  for  wtiat  could  become  a  Fed- 
eral police  force  under  the  control  of  the 
Attorney  Genetal.  Our  bill,  as  the  House 
passed  it,  gives  to  the  States  needed 
Federal  funds  atnd  Federal  guidance,  pro- 
viding each  Sl^tte  has  a  State  plan  co- 
ordinating the  local  and  State  law-en- 
forcement organizations.  We  think  the 
Republican  approach  to  crime  is  the  con- 
structive one.  X  am  proud  to  repeat  that 
99  percent  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
House  supported  this  crime  remedy 
rather  thaa  the  dangerous  one  that  the 
President  reco^unended. 

We  have  talked  about  the  good  things 
this  Congress  has  done,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  Increased  numbers  of  Re- 
publican Congressmen  the  American 
people  in  33  States  sent  us  a  year  ago 
to  help  us  battle  against  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's status  quo.  But  the  job 
of  this  Congress  is  not  yet  completed. 
We  think  this  Congress  should  write  a 
good  record  as  a  reform  Congress.  For 
example,  we  believe  that  there  should 
be  clean  election  legislation.  We  have 
been  operating  In  this  country  for  a  num- 
br  of  years  with  antiquated,  inadequate, 
and  ineffective  Federal  election  laws.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Re- 
publicans have  really  carried  the  ball  to 
try  and  get  meaningful,  effective  legis- 
lation to  guarantee  clean  Federal  elec- 
tions in  the  1968  presidential  race,  in  the 
upcoming  Senate  races,  and  in  the  House 
races.  We  believe  that  there  should  be 
strict  dlscloeuri  as  to  funds  received  by 
candidates  and  to  the  expenditures  that 
are  made  on  b^alf  of  a  candidate. 

We  strongly  disagree  with  the  Presi-, 
dent's  proposal  to  finance  elections  out 
of  taxpayers'  money  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  We  think  that  is  the  wrong 
way  to  get  the  !pe<«)le  interested  In  good 
government. 

One  of  the  good  ideas  that  our  new 
Republican  Members  pushed  the  hardest 
on — and  I  am  proud  of  their  efforts  and 
of  the  results— was  to  establish  in  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlves  a  code  of  ethics 
for  all  Congressmen.  They  took  the  lead 
in  getting  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  establish  a  Opmmlttee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  This  committee  has  put 
together  and  Is  about  to  announce  a  code 
of  ethics  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  think  this  is  kmg 
overdue,  and  I  bope  It  will  be  effective. 

This  new  group  of  Republicans  is  a 
very  vigorous  lajt.  Tliey  are  articulate  and 
attraetlTe  and  they  work  hard.  Itiey 
sometimes  coofte  up  with  ideas  that 
itiould  have  been  thought  of  before  and, 
believe  me,  thef  are  a  very  helpful  group 
when  we  fhalletige  the  status  quo  of  the 
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the  Johnson  adininlstratlon  c»i  fiscal 
matters,  on  crime  and  law  enforcement, 
and  (Ml  other  matiters.  I  hope  that  in  the 
next  election  the  American  people  will 
send  at  least  31  more  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  we  can  continue  try- 
ing to  straighten  out  some  of  our  basic 
problems,  trying  to  get  away  from  the 
status  quo  that  we  are  in  today. 

This  is  not  a  jrubberstamp  Congress. 
The  last  Congre^  was  President  John- 
son's Congress,  but  this  Congress  Is  more 
nearly  represent  itlve  erf  the  American 
pe<H>le. 

But,  this  is  the  Christmas  season,  and 
only  minutes  a;o  President  Johnson 
turned  the  light  i  on  the  White  House 
Christmas  tree  on  on  behalf  of  all 
Americans. 

We  did  not  agree  and  frankly  we  did 
not  like  the  President's  unfair  assess- 
ment of  the  90th  Congress  in  1967.  But 
now  we  have  set  the  record  straight, 
there  is  something  far  more  important 
I  would  like  to  s^y.  As  Republicans,  we 
are  not  only  proild  of  the  work  we  have 
done  in  the  session  just  ending,  we  are 
proud  of  the  Congress  itself.  With  in- 
creased strength  we  have  immensdy  Im- 
proved the  quality  of  laws  imder  which 
all  Americans  llvi,  and  we  intend  to  coa- 
tlnue  to  play  our  proper  part  in  the  con- 
stitutional proc^  of  govenunent.  We 
hope  the  President  and  the  Judicial 
branch  will  play  theirs.  We  are  proud  of 
the  way  representative  government 
worlcs,  and  we  wUl  keep  on  fighting  to 
make  it  work.  Wt  are  proud  of  America 
and  tiave  faith  in  America,  and  with  new 
Republican  leadership  In  tiie  White 
House  and  Republican  majorities  in  the 
Congress  we  pledge  our  countrymen  that 
everyone  can  be  reaUy  proud  of  being  an 
American.  Let  us  never  forget  that  we  are 
all  Americans. 

On  that  note,  Bjlerry  Christmas  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  a^  Merry  Christmas  to 
everybody  in  thig  great,  good,  compas- 
sionate and  chaMtable  land,  which  has 
befen  good  to  all  of  us. 


The  GOth  Anniyeisary  of  the  Waihington 
Natioial  Cathedral 


EXTENSIOPJ  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  s.  Mike  monroney 


or 
IN  THE  SENATE 

Friday,  December 


SKUiHOICA 

THE  tJNITED  STATES 
15.   1967 


OP 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  each 
day  thoiisands  lof  tourists  arrive  in 
Washington  to  view  and  appreciate  the 
heritage,  history,  and  beauty  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  City. 

We  often  think  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing, the  White  House,  the  monuments 
and  museums  aa  centers  of  Interest  in 
Washington,  but  too  often  we  overlook 
other  buildings  Of  keen  significance. 

One  of  the  often  overlooked  buildings, 
a  striking  example  of  architecture  and 


a  house  of  woi 
me,  is  the  W{ 
Peter  and  Paul. 
A  handful  of 


|p  which  is  very  dear  to 
ton  Cathedral  of  SS. 

laymen,   assembled  at 


the  home  of  ChArles  C.  Glover  on  the 


night  of  December  9,  1891,  took  the  first 
definite  steps  toward  fulfillment  of 
L'Enfant's  vision  for  the  Washington 
Cathedral  and  put  into  motion  plans  for 
the  start  of  construction. 

By  act  of  Congress,  the  cathedral  was 
chartered  in  1893.  The  cornerstone  was 
laid  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  In 
1907. 

The  28th  President  of  these  United 
states.  President  Woodrow  WUson,  rests 
eternally  in  the  cathedral.  His  distin- 
guished grandson,  the  Very  Reverend 
Francis  B.  Sayre,  Is  dean  of  the  cathe- 
dral. 

I  have  been  honored  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  of 
the  Washington  National  Cathedral 
since  1952,  and  was  pleased  to  be  re- 
elected last  October  to  another  4-year 
term  as  a  member  of  the  chapter. 

TTie  cathedral  marked  its  60th  birth- 
day since  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
this  year,  and  the  architect  of  the  Wash- 
ington Cathedral  marked  his  80th  birth- 
day this  year. 

This  noted  architect,  PhiUp  Hubert 
Prohman,  is  now  in  his  46th  year  as 
appointed  architect  for  the  cathedral. 

The  cathedral,  now  in  construction  and 
revision  for  more  than  60  ye«irs,  Is  per- 
haps the  greatest  American  example  of 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  Indeed 
the  only  structural  differences  between 
the  Washington  Cathedral  and  the  class- 
ical cathedrals  of  Europe  are  electricity 
and  radiant  heating. 

Architect  Frohman,  a  true  believer  In 
the  beauty  of  the  Gothic  style,  has  said 
that — 


Gothic  architecture  is  art.  not  archeology 
Oothlc  U  the  only  modem  style  that  Is 
logical  and  functional. 

In  a  recent  article  about  this  astound- 
ing architect  and  his  outstanding  archi- 
tecture at  the  Washington  Cathedral. 
Wolf  Von  Eckardt  reviewed  the  history 
ttf  the  man  and  his  art  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  I  read  the  article  as  it  was  re- 
printed in  the  Tulsa  World  of  Sunday 
NovMnber  19, 1967. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Von  Eckardt  refers 
to  Architect  Prohman  as  "the  greatest 
mcticing  Gothlcist  of  our  time"  and 
further  explains  that  Prohman 's  interest 
in  architecture  came  early.  He  said: 

He  had  begun  to  study  medieval  cathe- 
tote  when  he  was  nine,  made  up  his  mind 
1^  ^°™.^,i?  architect  at  11.  and  enrolled 
^Jfo„  ^S,  Polytechnlcal  Institute  at 
^Mdena,    Calif.,    now    Cal   Tech,    when    he 

Washington  Cathedral  would  be  hi  the 
Oothic  style,  not  Renaissance.  His  pray- 
ers were  answered  in  the  works  of 
others,  then  in  1921  he  was  selected  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  cathedral. 

Mr  Von  Eckardt's  arUcle  is  an  In- 
Wwing  and  informative  word  portrayal 
OU  truly  beautiful  building  of  worship 
Md  the  greatness  of  a  man  truly  dedi- 
«ted  to  his  work.  It  is  the  man's  dedl- 
«Oon,  his  "Gothic  skill  and  devotion 
Z  V^l":^^^  °°^^^^  style,  that  make 
b^J'J?^'^^  Cathedral  an  hisplred 

jAt^If^^i^^'^^'r  ^  '^^  unanimous  con- 
mlfl^\  ^L  ^°"  Eckardt's  article  as 
Prthted  hi  the  WasWngton  Post  and 


reprinted  in  the  Tulsa  World,  be  en 
teted  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
ABCHnxcT  Philip  Hitbibt  FaoaicAM   at  80- 

Ama  Gothic  GUthtdbals  Au,  Elsb  "Oei»- 

NINC  Htpoceisy" 

(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 

Washington.— Unfortunately  we  know 
little  about  the  men  who  designed  the  great 
Oothic  cathedrato  of  Europe.  But  Philip 
Hubert  Prohman.  the  architect  of  the  Wash- 
ington Cathedral,  who  celebrated  his  80th 
birthday  last  Nov.  16,  gives  us  a  good  idea 
or  what  they  must  have  been  like. 

Though  he  practices  their  art  some  «00 
years  later  than  the  "master  masons  "  "eeo- 
meters."  "chief  stone  cutters."  or.  at  best 
x'^^'  builders,"  as  the  architects  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  variously  caUed  he  is 
sure  y  one  of  them.  He  may  be  the  last,  and 
te  without  question  the  greatest,  practicing 
Oothlclst  of  our  time.  And  if  that  makes 
him  an  anachronism,  he  doesn't  mind  the 
epithet  at  all. 

"I  am  proud  to  be  an  anachronism."  Proh- 
man told  me  recenuy,  "if  that  means  I  am 
not  confused  by  our  own  age,  but  draw  in- 
spiration from  the  past  and  devote  thought 
to  ^e  future."  Gothic  architecture,  he  add- 
ed with  a  trace  of  the  righteous  anger  in 
his  voice  that,  he  says.  Is  the  driving  force 
..^  »re-  "1*  an  art.  not  archeolofy  " 
Gothic,"  he  asserts,  "is  the  only  modem 
style  that  U  logical  and  functional " 

Throughout  our  talk  in  the  office  of  the 
Cathedral's  Clerk  of  the  Works,  en-  construc- 
tion supervisor,  this  sUght.  unassuming  look- 
ing, bespectacled  man  In  a  dark  business 
«ult^  would  return  to  the  logic  and  function 
Of  his  structure,  not  evading  but  escaolne 
quettlons  about  his  pereon. 

i«^*  ^  .^"^'*  ***  eagerly,  sitthig  stiffly 
in  his  chair  but  Jumping  up  on  occasion  to 
malce  his  point  on  one  of  his  ewjulsltelT 
rendered  drawings.  He  would  talk  eamsrly 
not  in  the  high-flown  rhetoric  of  most  ar- 
tists, but  in  the  practical  language  of  an 
engineer.  Let  others  find  self-realization  in 
their  creations.  Prohman  finds  the  spiritual 
^'i''.,^P**  *'"'^  "^^  mystery  he  se^ks  for 
his  buUdlng  m  the  objective  and  Incorrupt- 
ible rules  of  structural  science.  He  rejects 
other  styles  of  architecture  not  so  much  on 
esthetic  grounds,  but  because  they  lack  the 
essential  honesty  that  is  his  faith.  Almost 
anything  buut  after  the  Gothic  cath«^ 
he  oonslders  but  "grinning  hypocrisy."  a^ 
another  passionate  Gothldst  has  called  even 

knows  who  preached  "situation  ethics"  and 
then  ran  Off  to  Florida  with  the  pretty  wife 
Of  the  choir  master,  pseudo-classic.  pseudo- 
Renaissance  and.  most  of  aU,  pseudo-func- 
tionalist architecture  strike  hUn  as  nothing 
less  than  the  work  of  the  devU  "^^^'^ 

»  J'i  ^^*  **^''"'  "  r^ohman  s^  it,  almost 
got  hold  Of  the  Washington  Cathedral  be- 
fore it  was  even  built.  At  the  turn  of  the 

mmln^'r."  ^^^J^.  ^""^  «^Plng  up,  the  Mac- 
mUlan  Commission  was  making  its  plans 
to  rebuild  the  monumental  heart  of  VVash- 

i?tv  ?„  .JT'"  f^  *^  *  '^"*  '"^  Renaissance 
city  m  the  image  of  Daniel  Burnham's 
Worlds  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893  in 
Chicago  which  had  launched  the  "city  beau- 
tlful  movement  in  America.  Bumham  who 
was  soon  to  design  his  Roman  Union  SUtlon 
at  the  other  end  of  town,  urged  another 
White  Classic  temple  on  Mount  St.  Aiban 
His  arguments  seemed  persuasive  enou«h' 
Only  Charles  Pollen  McKim.  though  heT-" 

ifnnl.f. ''''''*  ''''*'**=•  ">^"«^^  Oothic  the 
appropriate  expression  for  a  great  cathedral 

^iJ^,,"^  BlBhop  Henry  Yates  Satterlee's 
Ttew  all  aJong  and  Satterlee  made  It  a  habit 
to  have  his  views  prevail.  Nor  was  it  an 
unusual  view  at  the  time.  ArchltwSu*.  ^ 
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must  remember,  was  In  a  sad  state  of  decline 
•apedlally  in  America.  In  poUte  Victorian 
aodety  throughout  the  Knglish-tpeaklng 
world  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  that  the 
o*ily  way  to  heaven  was  through  a  Oothic 

The  neo-Oothlc  movemMit.  to  l>e  sure  had 
■tarted  nearly  a  century  eaxUer,  at  flr^t  as 
a  Uterary  rather  than  an  artlotlc  weltan- 
schauung.  In  part.  It  was  purely  romantic 
In  part.  It  was  also  a  rebelUon  against  the 
dawning  machine  age.  McM-eover;  what  with 
his  powerful  steam  engines,  man  threatened 
to  become  cocky.  Only  the  soaring  arches  and 
mysteriously  elating  stained  glass  windows 
or  a  Gothic  house  of  worship  seemed  apt  to 
humble  him.  What  with  his  telegraph  and 
new  Uteracy,  man  began  to  gain  worid-wlde 
perepectlvee.  Only  the  style  of  VFestmlnster 
Abey  built  In  the  period  between  Henry  m 
and  Henry  vm  which  spanned  the  rise  of 
the  English  modem  nation,  seemed  properly 
suited  to  sustain  his  emotional  loyalty  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  establishment.  When,  between 
1840  and  I860  the  House  of  Parliament  was 
built,  it  was  built  in  Gothic  style  and  gave 
the  revival  its  lUUmate  prestige. 

LuckUy.  as  it  turned  out,  thi^  revival  at- 
tained greater  architectural  Integrity  than 
tne  other  archeologlcal  exercises  of  the  Vic- 
torian age.  And  this  we  owe  chiefly  to  one 
Augustus  Welby  Northmore  Pugln.  a  French- 
man  who  had  settled  In  London  as  a  drafts- 
man and  architect  and  who  had  converted 
to  OathoUdsm.  Pugln  was  a  fanaUcal  be- 
liever m  Gothic  as  a  religious  necessity  But 
he  argued  that  a  true  Gothic  building '  can- 

^o^h^.'^":S°Py-  ""**  "*«  *^«=  principles 
of  Gothic  stmcture  must  be  underetood 

.,^    ^"^  Pugln -s  most  talented  dlsdplee  was 

?ft^"tLr=^^  °*°'8«*  P-  Bodfe^^ 
it  wsjs  to  Bodley  that  Bishop  Satteriee  turned 
for  the  design  of  the  Washington  Cathedral 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  We  can  fcwever 
argue  whether  It  was  an  historic  accident 
providence  or  a  miracle  that  another  nerhaM 
even    more    gifted,    Pugln    appeared  ^    the 
scene   to   carry   the  work    forward   with   In- 
^ed  insistency.  The  name  of  that  second 
Pu£n   of  course.  Is  PhlUp  Hubert  Prohman 
Prohman  would  have  been  a  Gothicist  even 
U  there  had  never  been  a  Washington  Cathe- 
dral   though  he  was  mightUy  drawa  to  this 
chaaienge  even  as  a  child   and  prayed   even 
then    he  told  me.  that  it  should  bi  Gothic 
n«t  Renaissance.  His  mother's  father  was  an 
architect,  descendant  of  a  family  of  promi- 
nent  Prench  architects,  who  designed  luxury 
apartment  houses  In  New  York  caty  The  bov 
was  reared  by  a  great-aunt  in  the  French 
grand  manner  and  Prohman  stUl  cherishes 
a  painting  of  himself  when  he  was  S^i? 
It    shows    him    dressed   In    a    "Little   Lord 
J^tleroy"  ^t.  Leaning  against  tL  rta- 
fo^^jcarvea  table  on  which  he  is  sitting 
tea  print  of  a  gothic  building.  He  had  begun 
to  study  medieval  cathedrals  when  helvM 
nine,  made  up  his  mind  to  become  an  archi- 
^Jo^^J^^v.'^   ^^   "^  enrolled  in   the 
Troop  Polytechnlcal  Institute  at  Pasadena 
Calif.,  now  Cal  Tech,  when  he  was  13  ^""''*' 
In   1908,  the  year  Prohman  had  opened 
his  own  architectural  office  m  PasadeSa  at 
the    age    of    21.    he    saw   a    reproduction    of 
f^l"!^"  ,^*   sketches   for   the  Washingt.^ 

«nH   fl,Z?*u^*'^"'*°   Architect-  magazine 

Gothic  work.  But  the  Bodley  concept  kept 
Churning  in  his  mind  and  even^en  he 
kept  Sketching  his  ideas   of   Improv^mente 

befo'I^'^L'^K?'^/*  ^^^  age  of  80  the  year 
before  and  his  American  partner  Henrv 
Vaughan  of  Boston.  prepanS  the  woS 
drawings.  Vaughan  died  to  1917.  By  1921 

!^  b"kk  ^"l  ^^  "^^^  *i's  partners  E.  Don-' 
aid  Robb  and  Harry  B.  Little)  was  appointed 
architect  of  the  veashington  Cathed^l 

The  appointment  was  no  great  surortse 
to  hlm^He  had  sought  It  ferv^y.^S 
made   his   suggestions   for  change   In  the 
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Bodley-Vaughan     design     known     to     the 
cathedral  authortUes. 

Thoogli  In  many  subtle  detail*  they 
evolved  over  the  47  years  that  Frohman  has 
been  oCOdaliy  In  charge,  these  changes  are 
Inspired  by  Prohman's  first  recustlon  upon 
seeing  Bodley's  sketches  of  an  idealized  14th 
century  Oothlc  cathedral,  part  French,  with 
its  polygonaf  apse  and  flying  buttresses,  part 
English,  with  Its  square  towers  and  long 
nave.  Both  these  features,  Frohman  felt  at 
once,  ought  to  be  strengthened,  somewhat 
more  dramatized  as  It  were.  He  would,  with 
all  due  restraint,  make  this  structure  even 
more  magnificent. 

He  has  Increased  the  height  of  the  cleres- 
tory vaulting  from  Bodley's  92  feet  to  that 
of  Westminster's  113  feet  and  Increased  the 
size  of  the  aisle  windows  to  bring  even  more 
French  Oothlc  loftiness  to  the  lnt«rl<M'.  He 
made  the  transepts  more  dominant  by  add- 
ing west  aisles  to  each  to  emphasize  the 
serene  synunetry  of  the  structure.  And  he 
heightened  and  strengthened  the  central 
towers.  But  perhaps  his  most  decisive  con- 
tribution will  not  be  seen  in  actual  stone  for 
many  a  year,  and  hardly  by  the  octogenarian 
himself. 

Frobman's  far  more  Imposing  west  front 
with  its  two  towers.  He  had  always  thought 
Bodley's  western  facade  somewhat  weak. 

Had  any  other  architect  of  our  time  thus 
tampered  with  the  design  of  another,  it 
might   have   been   disastrous. 

But  Frohman  never  confuses  creativity 
with  originality.  He  made  his  changes,  how- 
ever history  will  Judge  them.  In  the  spirit 
of  the  Oothlc  revival.  In  the  spirit  of  Pugln 
and  Bodley  and  of  what  all  three  consider 
Gothic  architecture  to  be.  It  is  part  of  this 
spirit  that  it  would  Improve  even  cm  the 
medieval  originals  themselves.  On  his  sev- 
eral Journeys  to  Europe,  Frohman  told  me, 
he  found  the  old  cathedrals — even  his 
favorites,  Amiens  in  Prance  and  Exeter  In 
England — somewhat  disappointing.  He  had, 
be  confessed,  idealized  them  in  his  mind. 

Nor  does  Frohman  work  like  a  20th  cen- 
tury "form-giver."  as  a  news  magazine  has 
called  the  more  prominent  among  our  busy 
little  architects  who  often  expound  their 
latest  architectural  philosophy  in  airport 
Interviews  as  they  dart  from  one  far-flung 
commission  to  another,  presenting  designs 
prepared  by  large  staffs.  Frohman  calls  them 
"architectural  brokers."  Aside  from  the 
cathedral,  he  has  designed  some  SO.  need- 
less to  say,  Gothic  churches  throughout  the 
country,  the  best  of  which  he  believes  to 
be  the  Trinity  College  Chapel  at  Hartford, 
completed  in  1930.  He  also  proposed  a  design 
for  a  Cathedral  of  the  Angels  in  Loe  Angeles 
for  which  the  money  is  now  being  raised. 
But  his  office  staff  never  exceeded  more  than 
five  draftsmen  and  a  secretary.  And  not  even 
a  bishop,  exasperated  by  the  slowness  of  his 
work,  could  bully  him  into  hiring  more 
staff.  "That  wouldn't  help  me  any  more  than 
It  would  help  you  to  hire  more  stenographers 
to  dictate  yow:  sermons  to,"  Frohman  replied. 

He  was  never  one  to  let  himself  be  hurried, 
nor  does  he  stop  with  his  meticulous  draw-' 
ings.  At  times  of  busy  construction  he  still 
visits  the  site  of  the  cathedral  twice  a  day. 
Involving  himself  completely  in  all  aspects 
of  the  work.  He  is  much  like  the  medieval 
master  masons,  who,  as  Nicolas  De  Blard 
wrote  500  years  ago  somewhat  enviously, 
strutted  about  the  scaffolding  "with  rod  and 
glove  in  band,  say  to  the  others,  'cut  it  for  me 
here,'  and  do  none  of  the  work  themselves 
although  they  receive  the  greater  pay." 

Frohman  knows  where  the  cuts  ought  to 
be  made  and  the  lesser  .paid  masons  have 
learned  to  respect  his  knowledge.  So  have 
stone  mill  executives  and  contractors.  Froh- 
man used  to  note  their  claims  in  his  con- 
struction diary  and  when  they  proved  false 
or  exaggerated  upon  later  Inspection,  mark 
the  entry  with  an  "L."  It  stood  for  "lie,"  and 
there  were  quite  a  few  of  them,  he  says,  and 


with  his  driviite  anger  he  would  make  no 
bones  about  it.  ^e  Is,  in  fact,  quite  proud  to 
have  been  denounced  as  "persnickety'*  and 
worse.  Tea,  he  is  a  perfectionist  and  Dick 
Feller,  his  Clerk  of  the  Works,  will  teU  you 
numerous  anecdotes  to  prove  it. 

About  one  small  colonnette  in  the  cathe- 
dral crypt  Frohman  once  remarked  that  If  he 
were  able  to  d«ign  it  over  again  he  would 
make  the  pieo«  a  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch 
larger.  Feller  recalls.  In  another  Instance, 
Frohman  found  the  stone  topping  a  double 
column  in  the  War  Memorial  Chapel  too 
short  by  an  incjj.  This  did  not  allow  for  the 
molded  cap  which  throughout  most  of  the 
cathedral  provl(ies  the  transition  between  the 
columns  and  tlte  vaulting  shafts  they  sup- 
port. Frohman  decided  he  could  correct  the 
error  by  having  fleoorative  figures  carved  Into 
the  capital  instsad.  Entitled,  "The  Architect's 
Mistake."  one  of  them  depicts  the  architect 
tearing  his  half  and  the  other  a  saUsfled 
architect  at  his  ;drawlng  board  having  found 
the  solution.      i 

This  total  insolvement  has  kept  Frohman 
too  busy  to  seik  recognition,  let  alone  do 
missionary  wort  for  tils  architectural  credo. 
He  has  lectured  and  written  little  and  lives 
somewhat  withdrawn,  taking  little  part  in 
the  various  professional  organizations  he  be- 
longs to.  If  he  B  not  working  on  the  cathe- 
dral he  works  ion  his  electronic  organs  of 
which  he  invented  several  and  which  he  has 
patented.  One  qf  them,  he  told  me,  was  re- 
cently borrowed  by  VS.  Navy  scientists  for 
secret  experiments  in  electro-magnetic  tone 
generation. 

After  a  stroke  not  long  ago,  the  doctors 
told  Frohman  td  rest  his  mind. 
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But  he  felt,  !he  told  me,  that  since  the 
mind  must  dominate  the  body  his  recovery 
would  be  better  assured  if  he  kept  mentally 
active.  He  therefore  busied  himself  in  his 
sickbed  by  ma1  hematicaUy  calculating  ttxe 
Impact  of  the  si>und  waves  of  the  cathedral 
bells  on  the  mteonry  of  the  west  front  for 
which  he  is  row  preparing  the  detailed 
working  drawings.  It  helped  him  get  well, 
be  says,  and  be  is  now  l>ack  in  the  office  de- 
voting all  his  time  to  finishing  them.  He 
knows  tha/t  no  a  ae  else  can  really  pick  up  his 
work  when  he  leaves  it. 

Frohman  also  knows  that  there  Is  a  new 
urgency  about  pia  work.  Back  in  the  13th 
century  it  tooK  only  27  years  to  complete 
the  great  cathelLral  at  Chartres.  The  Wash- 
ington Cathedr^,  with  all  its  ups  and  downs, 
is  already  mor4  than  60  years  under  con- 
struction and  ^e  plan  is  to  complete  the 
work  by  1985.  Akter  that  there  is  little  hope 
that  the  draftsitien  and  stonecutters  can  be 
found  who  hav^  the  skill  and  devotion  the 
Job  demands.      : 

And  it  is  the  ( tothic  skill  and  devotion,  not 
so  much  the  Golhic  style,  it  would  seem,  that 
make  the  Washington  Cathedral  an  inspired 
building.  Philip  pubert  Frohman  calls  it  "the 
fourth  dimensit>n  of  spiritualized  energy." 
And  that  is  wha  i  this  persnickety  and  proud- 
ly anachronistic  Gothic  genius  has  imbued 
his  buUding  witli. 
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Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  Glenn  CmnnNCHAM  has 
for  sometime  curried  on  a  relentless  cam- 
paign against  unsolicited  obscene  mall. 


Legislation  sponsored  by  him  in  the  88th 
and  89th  CoognsseB  passed  the  House 
but  no  action  Was  taken  by  the  other 
body.  Title  in  «rf  B.R.  7977  is  another 
effort  (XI  his  peirt  to  protect  the  home 
from  unwanted  Ibvaslon  of  obscenity  and 
pornography. 

His  efforts  in  this  area  were  recently 
recognized  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Reporter  of  Ettract  Mall  Advertising.  For 
the  Information  of  my  colletigues,  I  in- 
sert that  article^  as  foUows: 
An  Undacnts)  CdNCRESsMAN  Still  Pubsues 
THE  Filth  Mkxchants 
(By  Jos«ph  Clulstopher) 

Rep.  Olenn  CuT^nlngham,  a  tireless,  dedi- 
cated crusader  against  unsolicited  obscene 
mall,  has  proven  anew  that  there  is  more 
than  one  way  to  Ain  a  Congressional  cat. 

By  dint  of  unyielding  perserverance  and 
a  growing  famlliaflty  with  the  intricacies  of 
the  legislative  processes,  the  canny  Nelirafika 
Republican  has  learned — the  hard  way — that 
it  is  not  alwa3r8  qecessary  to  hin-dle  an  ob- 
stacle; It's  often  e|Bsier  Jusrt  to  go  around  it, 
or  vmder  it. 

In  Mr.  Cuimlngham's  case,  he  demon- 
strated that  kind  of  finesse  by  shrewdly  de- 
ciding to  hitch  hlii  old  antl-obscenlty  bill  to 
the  combined  poital  rate- Federal  pay  bill 
(HJi.  7977)  approved  by  the  House  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service  Committee.  SUghtly  re- 
furbished, the  Ci|nnlngbam  proposals  that 
were  frustrated  14  the  last  two  Congresses 
now  appear  as  Title  m — Pandering  Adver- 
tisement Mall  Matter.  The  apparent  Cun- 
ningham strategy  is  that  nobody  wlU  take 
much  notice  of  those  four  pages  on  tlie  tall- 
end  of  the  bill  during  all  the  shoving  and 
shouting  over  postal  rates  and  government 
pay  raises. 

The  committee  I  report  on  the  legislation 
states  that  the  provisions  of  Title  HI  "are 
Intended  to  affor^  the  public  a  means  to 
prevent  the  mailing  of  pandering  advertise- 
ments which  thel  Postmaster  General  de- 
termines offers  for'sale  matter  represented  by 
the  advertisements  as  erotlcally  arousing  or 
sexually  provocatite." 

How  does  that  j  differ  from  the  previouj 
Cunningham  proposals?  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress, the  House  passed  H  Jl.  319  which  would 
have  afforded  a  homeowner  a  means  to  pre- 
vent the  forced  entry  Into  his  home  of  "mor- 
ally offensive"  ma|l  matter.  Diulng  the  89th 
Congress,  the  Holise  similarly  passed  HJi. 
980  aimed  at  elininating  mail  matter  con- 
sidered to  be  "obicene,  lewd,  lascivious,  in- 
decent, filthy  or  lile,"  rather  than  "morally 
offensive." 

FIBST  TWO  BILLS  DIED  QTJIETLT 

Neither  of  thosd  measures  was  considered 
by  the  Senate  and  thus  expired  without  any 
further  action.  Tlje  principal  reason  for  the 
Senate's  inaction  was  the  strong  objections 
raised  by  legltlma^  mall  users  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  contention  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  ontained  some  unconstitu- 
tional aspects  thait  might  lead  to  a  serious 
hlnderance  of  peifectly  mailable  matter  to 
the  general  public. 

All  of  those  obje  ctlons  have  been  reviewed, 
the  report  says,  imd  the  new  proposal  as 
written  into  the  <urrent  bUl  Is  intended  to 
provide  a  "reasonable  solution  to  the  con- 
tinuing problem  faced  by  the  homeowner 
of  receiving  unsoll  cited  and  undesirable  sex- 
related  mail  matter." 

However,  the  Ju  stlce  Department  still  doe* 
not  appear  to  be  convinced  that  such  leg- 
islation U  desirable  and  constitutional.  In  s 
letter,  dated  Ma^  29,  1967,  to  committee 
chairman  Thaddetis  J.  Dulski  (D-N.T.),  tlM 
Attorney  General  outlined  his  views  on  Hit. 
8215 — the  bill  froto  which  the  language  of 
Title  in  Is  taken. 


"In  attempting 


to  inhibit,  upon  threat  of 


criminal  sanctioni ,  the  mailing  of  any  'pan- 
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derlng  advertisements'  which  offer  for  sale 
eroUc  or  sexual  material,  although  neither 
the  advertisement  iteelf  nor  the  material 
advertised  for  sale  is  obscene,  the  bill  raises 
s  substantial  constitutional  problem  "  Atty 
Oen.  Ramsey  Clark  wrote.  "The  constitution.' 
allty  of  Federal  legislation  to  make  'pander- 
ing' of  non-obscene  material  a  criminal  of- 
fense—as is  here  proposed— is  an  open  ques- 
tion,  even  assuming  a  definition  of  'pander- 
Ing'  which  could  withstand  attack  on  the 
grounds  of  vagueness." 

That  was  an  issue  raUed,  Mr.  Clark  notes 
by  Justice  Harlan  in  last  year's  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Ralph  Glnzburg  case 
But  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Mr  Har- 
lan was  a  dissenter  to  the  majority  opinion 
which  upheld  Glnzburg's  convinction  for 
violating  the  postal  obscenity  law  because 
of  his  "pandering"  advertisements. 

AIMKD  AT  COMMERCIAL  EXPLOrTATION 

Moreover,  Rep.  Cunningham  contends  that 
the  new  legislation  is  phrased  in  keeping  with 
the  Glnzburg  case  to  cover  only  that  ad- 
vertising matter  which  is  intended  for  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  sexually  provocative 
matters.  It  requires  the  determination  by  the 
Postmaster  General  that  the  particular  mail- 
ing piece  comes  within  the  category  of  "pan- 
dering advertUements"  as  the  term  is  used 
in  the  Glnzburg  decision. 

Upon  such  a  determination — accordine  to 
the  terms  of  Title  III— the  PMG  would  order 
the  mailer  to  delete  the  name  of  the  ad- 
dressee involved  from  all  mailing  lists  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  sender,  and  to  further 
prohibit  the  mailer  from  selling,  renting  or 
exchanging  any  lists  bearing  the  compialn- 
tnt's  name. 

Any  further  mailing  after  30  days  from 
receipt  of  the  PMO's  order  could  result  in 
the  VS.  Attorney  General  seeking  a  Federal 
court  order  directing  compliance.  Violation 
of  the  court  order  could  lead  to  a  contempt 
of  court  citation  and  appropriate  punish- 
ment. 

It  sounds  relatively  simple  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  Rep.  Cunningham,  he  still  has  his 
formidable  critics.  The  Justice  Department 
lays  it  is  "unable  to  reconunend  its  enact- 
ment" and  the  influential  Washington  Post 
labeled  the  proposal,  m  an  Oct.  8  editorial  a 
shopworn  attempt  to  promote  postal  purity 
by  censorship"  and  an  Interference  with  free 
qseech. 

For  one  thing,  the  Post  editorialist  ex- 
S^^H  "?  ^  ^*"*'y  feasible  to  eUminate 
individual  names  from  large  maiUng  lists" 
. .  .and  "the  effect,  if  not  the  direct  intent 
o<  this  (proposal)  would  be  to  put  a  serious 
CTlmp  in  the  mall  promotion  of  books,  maea- 
■taes,  and  related  materials."  The  editorial 
goes  on  to  say  that  "erotlcally  arousing  or 
wually  provocative"  is  a  characterization 
iWch  can  fairly  be  applied  to  many  of  the 
reatest  works  of  art  and  many  of  the  classics 
of  literature. 

However  valid  the  point  on  the  list  culling 
ttJght  be,  the  newspaper  is  taking  a  typic^ 
^1  ^7^^  attitude  in  sUting  the  Utter 
wpoment  There's  more  than  a  slight  differ 
met  between    pornographic   filth    and    the 

^^  ^^^^  °'  *^-  ^*'«  ^^^y  likely  that 
Mybody  will  get  any  "pandering"  advertise- 
nwits  for  art  masterpieces  or  literature  clas- 
BM  from  some  obscure  post  office  box  m 
tootavme.    U.S.A.    But    if    somebodrdo« 

Xr  :,,  V-  *  ^Ph«l  nude,  then  the 
mjUer  wUl  just  have  to  find  some  way  to 
S^n„  ^^«*  P«"on's  name  from  a  list-some- 
tttag  Which  probably  could  be  done  in  the 
«>>"»«  of  refining  the  list. 

wlLrt"**,™^.*""'  accomplish  its  objective 
without  treading  on  constitutional  rights 
L!^     f,   P«'^onnl»ig    a    great   service   for 

^^Tl^^'''^'^^''«-  "^^  «°"t  merchant' 
"tather  they  use  first,  second,  or  third  clas^ 

rt^.nX*"'.*'^^"**  *'"*''  merchandise,  are 
^Ponsibie  n  large  measure  for  the  "Junk 
«*"      albatross     constantly     being     hung 


!^-f«  ,****  ^^  **^  legitimate  direct  mall 
advertising.  They  should  be  suppressed. 

Despite  the  reluctance  to  endorse  the  pro- 
posal  the  Attorney  General  nonetheless  »c- 
taowledgcs  "continued  support  of  the  ob- 
jective Of  this  legislation"  and  Congressman 
Cunningham  has  proven  beyond  doubt  at 
this  point  that  it  is  not  hU  intent  to  harm 
any  particular  class  of  honest  maU  adver- 
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OF 

HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President 
from  Octpber  30  to  November  I,  the  54th 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  was 
in  sessj^  in  New  York  City. 

This  annual  gathering  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  Inc.,  is  among  the  oldest  and 
most  highly  regarded  In  the  trade  field 
The  serious  consideration  accorded  to 
trade  issues  is  reflected  in  the  caUber  of 
the  participants  this  year,  which  in- 
cluded many  of  the  Nation's  most  emi- 
nent leaders  of  business  and  banking 
Under  Secretary  of  state  Nicholas  des' 
Katzenbach:  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations. 
VViIliam  M.  Roth;  and  Senator  Jacob  K 
JAvrrs,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  on 
which  I  serve  as  ranking  member. 

In  my  position  as  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  appearance  before  the 
convention  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Stanley  S.  Surrey. 

TTiose  who  are  famiUar  with  the  tax 
field  know  that  Mr.  Surrey  has  been  the 
architect  of  the  system  of  international 
tax  relationships  which  the  United  States 
adopted    during    the    1960's,    beginning 
with  the  1962  legislation  on  the  taxation 
of  foreign  income  and  the  1966  law  re- 
specting U.S.  tax  treatment  of  foreigners 
receiving  income  from  the  United  States 
Mr.  Surrey  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
shape  of  this  statutory  framework,  as 
weUas  the  extension  and  refinement  of 
a  network  of  International  tax  treaties 
There  have  been  14  such  treaties  and 
protocols  approved  in  the  last  6  years 
with    both    developed    and    developing 
countries     They    embody    considerable 
hard  work,  diplomacy,  and  ingenuity  in 
adapting  to  rapidly  changing  tatema- 
tional  conditions.  These  agreements  ex- 
ert a  fundamental,  and  generaUy  im- 
sung   influence  on  the  capacity  and  In- 
citoation  in  businessmen  and  govern- 
ments to  cooperate  in  the  expansion  of 
world  trade  and  investment. 

It  might  be  said  in  passing  that  As- 
sistant Secretary  Surrey  has  presided 
over  the  development  of  domestic  tax 
policy  as  a  flexible  Instrument  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  which  has  been  described 
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by  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  'a  turning  point  in  tax  poUcy  " 

On  November  1.  Bylr.  Surrey  addressed 
the  Foreign  Trade  Convention  on  cur- 
rent developments  in  the  International 
tax  relationships  of  the  United  States 
and  also  responded  to  questions  in  this 
area.  This  kind  of  an  appearance  illus- 
trates another  role  which  he  fulfills  in 
explaining  the  developments  of  tax  pol- 
icy and  administration  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  another  with  great  pre- 
cision and  good  humor.  Mr.  Surrey  pos- 
sesses a  consummate  technical  mastery 
of  his  subject,  solid  knowledge  of  the 
political  realities  of  Washington  and  a 
way  of  handling  questions  developed  in 
long  years  as  a  law  professor.  The  com- 
bination of  these  qualities  has  had  a 
considerable  effect  upon  the  degree  of 
acceptance  of  tt^f  many  new  interna- 
tional tax  rules  by  the  business  and  legal 
communities  in  this  country. 

A  series  of  such  virtuoso  performances 
have  earned  Assistant  Secretary  Surrey 
the  reputation  as  a  brilliant  and  out- 
standing public  servant. 

Because  cf  limitations  of  time  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Surrey  was  able  to  deUver 
only  a  part  of  his  prepared  statement. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
pomt  for  the  information  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Tm:   U.S.    Tax    System    and    International 

Tax     Relationships — Cuubnt     Devtlop- 

MENTS.  1967 

(Remarks  by  Hon.  Stanley  8.  Surrey.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  before  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Ciouncil   Conven- 
tion, New  York,  N.Y.,  November  1,  1967) 
There  is  always  a  fascinaUon  and  a  chal- 
lenge in  speaking  on  the  topic  of  internation- 
al tax  relationships.  The  subject  is  superb  for 
exhibiting   the  dlfBculties   and  obstacles    of 
theory  and  of  practice,  that  beset  the  con- 
stant task  of  improving  a  nation's  tax  system 
It  presents  at  the  outset  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  mU  of  factors  which  shape  the  changes 
in  a  country's  tax  structure— the  presence  of 
complex     policy     Issues     which     must     be 
analyzed  and  for  which  acceptable  solutions 
must  be  found,  the  task  of  embodying  those 
solutions    into    acceptable    legislation     and 
the  constant  effort  to  maintain  a  proper  day- 
to-day   application   of   the   legUlatlve   solu- 
tion In  the  context  of  a  tax  administration 
that  must  be   both  adversary  and   non-ad- 
versary in  character.  These  aspects  can  be 
seen  of  course  in  many  facets  of  our  tax  svs- 
tem. 

But  in  the  area  of  International  tax  rela- 
tionships we  must  go  stlU  further.  For  here 
we  have  the  added  task  of  developing  prin- 
ciples and  policies  to  prevent  the  Interna- 
tional tax  anarchy  that  otherwise  would  exist 
If  each  nation  applied  Its  domestic  ta.x  struc- 
ture without  regard  to  the  tax  structures  of 
other  countries.  And  since  we  are  there- 
fore Involved  in  achieving  intemaUonal  tax 
harmony,  the  framework  of  the  tax  system 
we  must  shape  goes  beyond  the  unilateral 
domestic  tax  structure  to  cover  iiltemational 
tax  accommodations  through  tax  treaUes  and 
other  internaUonal  agreements.  The  task 
of  givh«  shape  to  the  United  States  tax 
system  in  its  international  relaUonships 
Is  thus  as  complex  as  it  is  endless 

h»^J:f*^'''"'"°'"^  ***  reUtionships  must 
begin  With  our  domestic  tax  structure  and 
the  rules  it  unilaterally  prescribes  for  those 
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relatVonshlp*.  In  recent  y«an  leglalatlve  ac- 
tivity baa  eatabUatafld  the  euncnt  tramework 
of  our  statatory  nil«s  far  this  purpose — first 
in  1903  as  respects  tlM  TTnlted  States  taxa- 
tion of  foreign  Inooine  and  tben  In  1966  as 
respects  tbe  United  States  tax  treatment  of 
forelgnere  receiving  Income  from  tb»  United 
States.  In  both  cases,  birt  much  more  notably 
In  1963,  the  legislative  patterns  were  shaped 
in  circumstances  where  dUterences  of  opinion 
existed  on  the  analysis  of  the  policy  issues 
and  the  character  of  the  solutions.  Of  neces- 
sity the  ultimate  legislative  result  involved 
compromises  at  many  points ,  and  the  need 
to  reduce  compromises  to  legislative  language 
In  a  technical  field  Is  not  conducive  to  a 
simple  set  of  statutory  rules.  Undoubtedly 
experience  and  furttier  analysis  will  clarify 
the  perspective  In  whlcb  our  unilateral  rules 
must  be  viewed.  Any  efforts  at  change,  how- 
ever, are  not  likely  to  come  as  long  as  there 
exist  Important  sectors  seeking  to  turn  back 
to  a  world  In  which  tax  havens  are  encour- 
aged and  hidden  incentives  are  obtained  to 
enlarge  capital  outflows  to  other  industrial- 
ized countries. 

There  are  atUl  those  who  beUeve  that  the 
path  to  better  tax  rules  lies  In  a  crossing  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  the  National 
Geographic  magazine.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  undoubted  attractions  of  many  ro- 
mantic covmtrlee  or  trc^lcal  Islands — of 
which  I  gather  the  Cayman  Islands  Is  the 
most  recent  discovery — It  Is  hard  to  conceive 
of  an  enduring  structure  of  international  tax 
rules  being  founded  on  these  vagaries  of 
geography,  history,  and  Island  Jurisprudence. 
There  would  be  much  at  the  art  of  tbe  ab- 
stirb  In  having  Imposing  edifices  of  multina- 
tional corporations  shaped  by  these  vagaries 
and  tied  by  tax  strands  to  the  islands  of 
the  Caribbean.  We  must  also  recognize  the 
attraction  that  the  Intricacies  of  the  present 
statutory  structure  hold  for  those  whose 
talents  lie  In  this  fashioning  of  elaborately 
structured  tiers  of  corporations  carefully 
spotted  In  tbese  havens — Indeed  the  fascinat- 
ing temptations  that  exist  In  the  chains  and 
grouping  of  oorp)oratlons  under  the  minimum 
distribution  rules  combined  with  the  foreign 
tax  credit  rules  appear  irresistible  to  some. 
And  so  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  must 
maintain  a  constant  vigilance  in  gruardlng 
the  basic  principles  and  rules  of  the  statutory 
structure.  You  may  rest  assured  that  thU 
vigilance  Is  being  exercised. 

Given  these  unilateral  statutory  patterns 
we  are  continuously  directing  our  efforts 
to  Improving  International  accommodation 
through  tax  treaties  and  to  Improving  the 
day-to-day  administration  of  our  statutory 
and  treaty  rules. 

INCOME   TAX   TREATIES 

In  considering  the  International  tax  ac- 
commodations we  are  reaching  through  tax 
treaties,  we  must  divide  the  subject  between 
developed  country  treaties  and  those  with 
less  developed  countries. 

DEVEIXJPED  OOXTNTRIES 

In  the  pttst  several  years  the  United  States 
hats  engaged  In  extensive  treaty  negotiations 
with  the  European  countries.  The  causes  are 
threefold:  to  acconunodate  existing  treaties 
to  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  do- 
mestic tax  systems  of  those  countries,  pri- 
marily m  their  corporation  taxes;  to  adapt 
our  treaty  provisions  as  far  as  appropriate  to 
those  In  the  Model  OECD  Convention;  and  to 
reach  treaties  with  two  European  countries 
outside  our  treaty  network.  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  negotiations, 
our  objectives  have  In  large  part  now  been 
accomplished.  We  expect  In  the  coming  year 
to  sign  a  treaty  with  Portugal.  We  have, 
through  the  process  of  these  negotiations, 
worked  out  a  United  States  model  which 
represents  our  accommodations  to  the  OBCD 
Model.  This  United  States  model  is  pretty 
much  represented  by  ova  recent  treaty  with 
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France,  and  It  Is  thus  the  basis  of  our  cur> 
rent  dlscussloOB  with  other  countries.  0< 
course,  refinements  wUl  develop  in  future 
BegotiaUons,  but  the  basic  framework  that 
has  evolved  thiDxigh  our  recent  negotiations 
appears  to  meet  our  needs.  Our  next  steps 
are  likely  to  be  revisions  of  treaties  con- 
cluded some  time  ago.  Thus,  we  are  now  ne- 
gotiating with  Finland,  and  are  considering 
the  approprlatfltiess  of  revisions  of  our  trea- 
ties with  other  European  countries. 

The  negotlattons  with  the  United  King- 
dom, Germany  and  Prance  Illustrate  the 
complexities  Involved  In  our  efforts  to  main- 
tain a  consistent  set  of  International  tax 
principles  to  gtilde  our  negotiating  posture. 
Each  of  these  countries  has  a  different  cor- 
porate tax  strtcture:  the  United  Kingdom 
now  has  a  cort>orate  tax  separate  from  the 
Individual  Income  tax  In  the  pattern  of  the 
United  States  jtructure;  Germany  has  a  de- 
duction at  th4  corporate  level  for  dividend 
distributions  i^hich  lowers  its  effective  rate 
on  distributed!  profits;  Prance  provides  the 
shareholders  ^th  a  credit  for  a  portion  of 
the  corporate  tax  that  goes  far  to  eliminate 
the  sbareholdar  payment  of  a  tax  on  the 
dividends  he  receives. 

The  United  Kingdom  treaty  negotiations 
presented  primarily  the  problem  of  the  level 
of  the  withholding  rates  on  dividends,  since 
the  corporate  taxes  of  the  two  structures 
are  similar,  and  the  result  was  a  compromise 
of  16  percent.  The  German  treaty  presented 
the  problem  ct  seeing  that  American  firms 
with  direct  intestments  were  not  denied  the 
benefit  of  the  corporate  deduction  for  dis- 
tributed profit!  and  at  the  same  time  achlev- 
In.^  a  reciprocal  withholding  rate.  This  was 
accomplished  py  a  IS  percent  rate,  with  a 
provision  to  Protect  Germany  from  abuse 
of  the  corporate  deduction. 

The  treaty  with  Prance  presented  the 
problem  of  deellng  with  the  discrimination 
against  American  Investors  vls-a-vls  French 
investors  by  reason  by  the  French  law  not 
granting  to  foreign  shareholders  the  bene- 
fits of  the  cridit  for  the  French  corporate 
tax.  The  Preich  denied  that  In  principle 
a  dlscrlmlnat^n  existed  and  asserted  that 
the  restrlctloa  of  the  credit  to  shareholders 
subject  to  French  Income  tax  was  proper. 
The  United  Spates  felt  that  If  the  allowance 
of  the  credit  Aieans  that  the  French  60  per- 
cent corporate  tax  Is  in  part  a  shareholder 
tax,  then  doifiestlcally-owned  French  com- 
panies are  paying  a  lower  corporate  tax  rate 
than  foreign  (Including  American)  owned 
French  compinles,  which  Is  discriminatory 
In  fact.  If,  oi  the  other  hand,  the  French 
corporate  tax]  Is  a  full  50  percent  and  the 
credit  Instead]  represents  a  reduction  In  the 
shareholder  1^  on  dividends,  then  since 
the  reduotloii  eliminates  such  tax  for  the 
most  part,  tUe  French  should  not  claim  a 
withholding  tax  on  foreign  shareholders.  A 
withholding  tax  on  foreign  shareholders  Is 
but  a  counte^art  to  a  domestic  income  tax 
on  shareholders,  and  if  that  domestic  tax 
does  not  exist,  the  assertion  of  a  withhold- 
ing tax  Is  diirlminatory. 

The  net  refult  of  these  conflicting  views 
was  the  French  agreement  to  a  6  percent 
withholding  tax  on  parent-subsidiary  dlvl. 
dends,  a  redi^tlon  from  the  15  percent  tax 
under  the  prfvlous  treaty.  Since  the  United 
States  Is  In  favor  generally  of  a  5  percent 
withholding  mte  In  parent-subsidy  cases,  the 
rate  Is  reclprcical.  The  United  States  In  effect 
reserved  Its  view  that  the  French  tax  struc- 
ture could  stljl  be  regarded  as  discriminatory 
and  that  low^r  withholding  rates  on  the  part 
of  the  Prenctt  on  direct  and  portfolio  Invest- 
ment— which]  need  not  be  reciprocated  on 
oxir  side — were  appropriate.  (The  United 
Kingdom,  when  it  previously  had  a  corjrorate 
structure  which  gave  a  full  shareholder 
credit,  allowed  that  credit  to  foreign  share- 
holders.) We  were  the  first  cotmtry  to  negoti- 
ate with  Prance  after  the  adoption  of  Its 
new  corporate  tax  structure.  We  thus  have 
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an  understanding  that  If  France  accedes  to 
this  contention  advanced  by  any  other 
country,  modifications  of  Its  treaty  with  the 
United  States  would  be  In  order.  It  Is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  France  has  recently 
stated  It  Is  cocslAerlng  removal  of  this  dis- 
crimination against  foreign  shareholders  la 
connection  with  Its  treaty  negotiations  with 
the  Common  Maiket  countries. 

The  United  Stiites  also  has  the  view  that 
the  denial  by  Fraiice  under  its  new  corporate 
system  of  a  credit  to  French  shareholders 
for  the  portion  of  the  French  corporate  tax 
levied  on  income  of  a  French  corporation 
from  sources  outride  Prance  (or  for  the  for- 
eign corporate  tix  where  France.  In  effect, 
offsets  that  foreign  corporate  tax  against 
the  French  corporate  tax)  discriminates 
against  Prenchnoen  who  invest  abroad  as 
against  Prenchinen  who  Invest  in  Prance. 
This  similar  denial  of  a  credit,  for  the  for- 
eign corporate  taff,  to  a  French  shareholder 
directly  holding  a  i>ortfollo  Investment  in  a 
foreign  corporation  Is  also  discriminatory. 
(Here  also  the  United  Kingdom  had  not  fol- 
lowed this  differentiation.)  The  French,  on 
the  other  bandj  see  this  as  a  matter  of 
French  Internal 'tax  law  even  though  the 
results  affect  international  Investment.  The 
treaty  does  not  ^eal  with  this  situation. 

As  a  consequ(|nce  of  the  differing  views 
possible   on  the  '  treatment  to   be  accorded 
non-residents     an     inoc»ne     from     foreign 
sources    between)    countries    that    use    the 
credlt-to-sharehdlder   t^proach    and    coun- 
tries that  do  no4  It  Is  evident  that  more  in- 
ternational discussion  Is  needed  of  the  prin- 
ciples  that   sh<^ld    guide    negotiations   In 
these  situations.!  The  OECD  Model  Conven- 
tion does  not  d^al  with  this  matter.  Since 
other  countries   beside  Prance  use  or  n>ay__ 
turn  to  the  credit-to-shareholder  approach, 
such  a  dlscusslo^  has  a  wider  Importance. 
Leas  developed  countries 
As   the   less   developed   countries   of  the 
world  seek  foreign  private  capital  to  hasten 
their  economic  Tdeveloixnent.  It  Is   natural 
that  they  begin  {to  think  of  tax  treaties  to 
govern  their  tax  relationships  with  the  In- 
dustrialized countries  supplying  that  capi- 
tal. This  aspect  Is  especially  evident  In  Latin 
America,   and  tie  major  countries   of  that 
continent  are  Intensively  considering  trea- 
ties with  European  coimtrles,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States,   ^ey  are  thvjs   commencing 
the  process  of  «ountry-by-country  negotia- 
tion from  whlc^  will  evolve  the  pattern  of 
treaties  betweenj  the  Industrialized  and  these 
developing  coudtrles,   Just  as   those  indus- 
trialized countries  have  through  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  past  two  decades  produced 
the  present  gederal  pattern  governing  the 
treaties  among  themselves. 

In  most  casek  Latin  American  countries 
approach  this  negotiating  process  with  do- 
mestic tax  systams  somewhat  ill-adapted  to 
International  transactions.  As  a  consequence 
their  unilateral] tax  rules  often  produce  ob- 
stacles to  Intefnatlonal  trade  and  Invest- 
ment. There  Is  In  general  the  realization  In 
these  countries  jthat,  through  treaties,  modi- 
fications are  In  i  order  to  conform  their  uni- 
lateral Jurisdictional  rules  to  the  current  In- 
ternational tax  standards.  The  modiflcatlow 
vrtll  not  necessarily  come  all  at  once,  for  the 
newness  of  the  jwhole  process  and  the  degree 
of  modlflcatlonj  sometimes  needed  combine 
to  evoke  a  cautious  and  hesitant  approach. 
These  countries  are  apparently  also  willing 
to  reduce  thelB  withholding  taxes  to  more 
appropriate  levels  In  those  cases  where  pres- 
ent rates  may  constitute  a  barrier — though 
not  to  the  lev^  of  the  OECD  Convention. 
But  In  making^  these  reductions,  the  Latin 
American  countries  want  assura'nce  that  Uu 
reductions  will  benefit  the  taxpayer-lnveston 
Of  the  Industrialized  countries  and  not  the 
Treasuries  of  Iftiose  countries.  In  addition, 
in  making  accclnmodations  to  Intematlonil 
standards  and  Joining  in  treaties  these  coun- 
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tries  want  the  Industrialized  countries  to 
Uke  some  step  representing  an  encourage- 
ment to  investment  by  their  taxpayers  In 
the  Latin  American  countries.  Encouraging 
trade  and  Investment  la  the  objective  of  tax 
treaties  In  general;  but  for  these  developing 
countries,  this  objective  takes  on  a  more 
urgent  meaning. 

The  United  States  position  U  one  of  rec- 
ognition of  the  problems  that  the  Latin 
American  countries  face  in  the  somewhat 
unfamiliar  area  of  International  tax  trea- 
ties. It  Is  also  one  of  accepting  the  basic 
lines  of  approach  guiding  those  countries 
In  their  endeavors.  This  position  Is  based 
on  a  consideration  of  the  bilateral  tax  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and  a 
treaty  country  and  hence  Is  essentially  on  a 
•■per  country"  view  of  the  operation  of  the 
treaty  In  the  context  of  our  tax  system. 
As  to  the  aspect  of  encouragement  to  in- 
vestment, the  Unled  States  approach  U  to 
offer  to  extend  our  domestic  7  percent  In- 
vestment credit  to  Investment,  on  slmUar 
terms,  to  those  countries  and  thus  provide 
the  same  treatment  as  investment  in  the 
United  States.  This  ^proach  on  our  part 
permits  us  to  maintain  an  equality  of  treat- 
ment between  our  investors  at  home  and  our 
Investors  In  those  countries  while  still  favor- 
ing those  countries  over  the  Industrialized 
countries. 

In  taking  this  approach,  we  have  had  to 
assume  the  task  of  demonstrating  to  these 
countries  that  this  Investment  credit  ex- 
tension is  a  better  contribution  on  our  part 
to  meeting  the  treaty  objective  of  encour- 
aging Investment  than  a  tax-sparing  con- 
cession would  be.  A  number  of  Industrial- 
ized coimtrles  are  following  the  tax-spering 
approach  and  some  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have,  we  beUeve  xmcritlcally,  accepted 
the  view  that  they  benefit  more  from  tax- 
^arlng  than  from  an  extension  of  the  credit 
Indeed,  many  of  our  own  taxpayers  have  the 
same  belief. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  direct  cost  to  a 
less  developed  country  of  entering  into  a 
tax-sparing  treaty  with  respect  to  direct 
hivestment  U  greater  than  the  cost  to  It  of 
entering  Into  an  Investment  credit  treaty 
The  former  often  requires  a  large  reduction 
In  the  withholding  tax  of  the  Latin  American 
country  to  make  the  tax-sparing  concession 
of  real  benefit  to  the  Investor  from  the  In- 
dustrialized country.  This  Is  not  the  situa- 
tion under  an  Investment  credit  treaty  On 
the  other  hand,  the  benefit  to  the  United 
8^  Investor  of  a  tax-sparing  credit  for  a 
treaty  reduction  In  withholding  rates  may 
frequenUy  be  smaU  or  even  nU,  as  it  would 
require  an  Improbably  large  reduction  in 
tte  withholding  rate  to  get  significantly 
below  the  point  where  a  net  United  States 
tax  becomes  payable  under  the  existing  tax 
wedit  system.  In  other  words.  In  manTcases 
the  benefit  of  the  rate  reduction  would  ac- 
crue to  the  taxpayer  with  or  without  tax- 
sparing. 

The  beneata  to  a  firm  under  the  credit 
treaty,  on  the  other  hand,  are  cumulative 
for  It  receives  both  the  credit  and  the  with- 
holding rate  concession  of  the  srther  countrv 
where  tiie  latter  brings  the  LatUi  American 
oountry's  effective  rate  to  an  approximation 
«  the  United  States  corporate  rate.  The 
omeflts  to  the  taxpayer-lnveator  under  a 
trwty  iwovldlng  the  Investment  credit  and 
ffloderate  withholding  rate  reductions  are 
ttus  greater  than  the  benefits  under  a  treaty 
providing  tax-sparing  and  drastic  withhold- 
ing rate  reductions.' 
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Even  In  the  case  of  statutory  Investment 
incentive  concessions  Involving  a  reduction 
In  the  basic  corporate  tax  of  the  Latin 
American  country,  the  Investment  credit 
over  the  typical  time  period  of  those  conces- 
sions will  compare  favorably  with  the  tax- 
sparing  approach  in  terms  of  value  to  the 
Investor.'  In  addition,  the  credit  comes  at  the 


'Suppose  a  foreign  country  makes  a  mod- 
T^.  "-educuon  In  Its  withholding  rate  on 
«^vidends  to  reach  an  effective  ov^-all  ra^ 
«  «  percent  in  return  for  the  extension 
irt«?h  '°y«'*™«nt  credit.  The  benefits  of  tills 
«thimdlng  rate  reduction  go  to  the  UB. 
""porate  taxpayer,  and  in  addition  he  re- 


celvee  the  benefits  of  the  extension  o*  the 
Investment  credit,  so  that  the  ooncesslons 
of  the  two  Governments  produce  a  ctunula- 
tlon  of  beneflts— as  they  should  to  avtjld  any 
wastage  of  the  concessions.  But  If  the  for- 
eign  country   reduces   Its   withholding  rate 
stUl  further,  this  time  In  exchange  for  tax- 
sparing  rather  than  the  inveetment  credit 
a  part  of  the  reduction  would  stUl  have  bene- 
fited the  US.  corporate  taxpayer  even  In  the 
absence  of  tax-sparing,  in  view  of  our  lack 
of   gross-up    imder   the    foreign    tax    credit 
(thus  producing  an  effective  rate  of  our  tax 
that  Is  less  than  48  percent).  The  balance 
of  the  withholding  reduction  will  only  bene- 
fit the  UB.  corporate  taxpayer  If  tax-sparing 
Is  granted.  But  the  ftill  benefit  of  the  with- 
holding rate  reduction,  achieved  in  this  lat- 
ter manner,  would  be  distinctiy  less  than  the 
cumulative  benefit  the  U.S.  corporate  tax- 
payer would  have  obtained  under  the  first 
approach,  given  the  limits  of  the  reductions 
in    withholding    rates    the    Latin    American 
countries  are  likely  to  make  even  under  tax- 
sparing   treaties.    Hence    the   UB.    corporate 
taxpayer  does  not  gain  as  much,  and  the  for- 
eigrn    country    loses    more,    under    the    tax- 
sparlng  treaty.  If  the  foreign  country  under 
an  Investment  credit  treaty  wants  to  benefit 
a  U.S.  corporate  taxpayer  still  more.  It  could 
of  course  lower  Its  withholding  rate  to  the 
point  where  It  matches  our  effective  rate  in 
the  absence  o«f  gross-up — and  this  lowered 
rate  would  without  tax-sporlng  be  of  benefit 
to  the  taxpayer,  cumtUative  with  the  Invest- 
ment  credit.   To   Ultietrate   by   a  numerical 
example,  assume  a  Latin  American  cotmtry 
with  a  corporate  tax  of  35  percent  and  a  with- 
holding tax  of  25  percent.  The  combined  tax 
on  the  profits  of  a  U.S.  subsidiary  remitted 
to  the  United  States  wotUd  total  51.25  per- 
cent. A  reduction  In  the  withholding  rate  to 
20  percent  would  lower  the  effective  foreign 
rate  to  48  percent.  But  with  a  35  percent  for- 
eign   corporate    rate    the    combined    United 
States  and  foreign  effective  rate  on  income 
from   the  Latin  American  country  Is  only 
43.45  percent.  (This  U  the  sum  of  35  units 
foreign    corporate    tax    paid    plus    the    net 
amount  of  8.45  units  payable  to  the  United 
States  on  the  dividend  of  66  units    alter  al- 
lowing a  credit  of  22.75  units  for  the  foreign 
corporate    tax    [66(48%) -85(35%  )=8.451  ) 
Thus  any  reduction  in  the  withholding  rate 
down  to  13  percent  (66x13%  =8.45)    would 
corporate    tax     [66(48%) -66(36%)  =8.451  ) 
benefit    the    United    Statee    Investor     With 
withholding  rates  of  lees  than  13  percent  the 
foreign  tex  credit  becomes  lees  than  DJ5  tax 
liability  and  tax-sparing  would  begin  to  take 
effect.  But  even  if  the  Latin  American  coun- 
try agreed  to  lower  its  withholding  tax  from 
25  percent  to  10  percent,  the  value  of  the 
Investnwnt  credit  would  exceed  3  peroent  <rf 
the  dividend— which  would  be  the  value  of  a 
tax -sparing  credit— over  an  indefinite  period 
using  moderate  assumptions  about  Invest- 
ment, profits  and  dividends. 

'  For  example.  If  a  Latin  American  country 
assumed  to  have  a  35  percent  corporate  rate 
granted  full  exemption  from  that  rate  to  new 
firms  in  a  certain  area,  it  would  take  about 
six  years  for  the  tax-sparing  credit  to  match 
the  Investment  credit.  Another  form  of  in- 
centive sometimes  used  is  a  50  percent  re- 
duction In  Income  tax:  to  this  case,  a  pro- 
fitably operating  U.S.  subsidiary  entitied  to 
this  benefit  should  clearly  prefer  the  Invest- 
ment credit  to  the  tax-sparing  credit  as  the 
latter  would  not  match  the  Investment 
credit  m  tax  savings  until  after  the  tenth 
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outset  as  the  Investment  Is  made.  Is  In- 
creased as  additional  investment  Is  «v»^> 
and  Is  thus  not  dependent  as  Is  tbe  Istz- 
sparing  mechanism  on  the  sueoeas  of  ttis 
enterprise  or  the  distribution  of  profits. 

Also,  under  the  investment  credit  approaeh 
the  United  Statee  would  apply  ItTSTto 
the  same  way  to  income  from  the  treatr 
^i^^'^S^of    ***    incwne    arising   within    tb; 
i^^^.^^^tL-**  "  "-""Tlhe  decision  to 
mvest  in  a  treaty  country  can  be  made  on 
economic  criteria  without  Institutional  pres- 
sures  In  contiTist,  the  tax-sparing  app^ach 
would    undo   tills    basic    aspect   of    Uimed 
estates   control   over   application   of   ita   tax 
system  by  permitting  different  rates  to  ap- 
ply to  income  from  different  countries-    It 
would   encourage  Investment   In   the  treaty 
countries   which   provide   tiie   largest   unl- 
lateral  tax  relief.  If  tax-sparing  were  to  be 
genei^ly    accepted    by    the    Industrialized 
countries,  the  result  might  be  a  competitive 
struggle  among  the  developing  countries  to 
divert   resources   to   the    lagging   regions   or 
sectors  of   their  economies  by  offering   the 
largest  tax  subsidies.  To  ttie  extent  Uiat  such 
countries  choose   to   ti^  the   tax   Incentive 
route  in  their  legislation,  the  benefit  of  the 
^  .*  '?1"'="°°  °r  exemption  Is  available  to 
United  States  subsidiary  firms  Insofar  as  they 
retain   the  profits  In  those   operations    But 
a  tax-sparing  credit  on  our  part  Is  unaccept- 
able on  tax  policy  grounds  and  less  satis- 
factory In  terms  of  encouraging  Investment 
in  developing  economies  than  the  Investment 
credit  extension.  The  fact  that  the  invest- 
ment  credit   approach    compares   favorably 
with  tax-sparing  in  quantitative  value  re- 
inforces our  position  that  the  extension  of 
the  investment  credit  Is  the  more  efficient 
and  desirable  approach. 

Our  recent  treaty  with  Brazil— now  be- 
fore the  Senate-Is  an  Illustration  of  the 
lines  of  main  development  that  we  are  fol- 
lowing In  our  approach  to  Latin  American 
treaties.  However,  we  would  hope  also  to 
include  a  provision  deferring  the  taxes  of 
the  two  countries  in  the  case  of  transfers  of 
patenta  and  know-how  for  stock.  Including 
a  minority  Interest,  In  a  corporation  of  the 
developing  country.  We  are  presentiy  en- 
gaged m  negotiations  with  Aregntina 
Jamaica,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  In 
consultations  that  may  develop  Into  negotia- 
tions with  several  other  Latin  American 
countries. 

For  above  all,  the  United  States  holds  the 
view  that  these  treaties  will  be  of  assistance 
to  Uie  economic  development  of  Latin 
America  and  in  turn  that  development  will 
be  of  benefit  to  the  United  States,  both  m 
material  ways  as  respecte  our  export  trade 
and  m  the  many  Intangible  values  that  flow 
^om  viable,  growing  countries  In  that  area 
™^!,'''  "^«^«P«rtence  gained  by  those 
countrtM  In  developing  their  International 
tax  relationships  with  the  outalde  world  will 
be  of  assistance  to  them  when  they  turn 
as  their  common  market  concepts  grow  more 

year,  which  Is  probably  the  final  year  of  the 
reduction. 


The  assumptions  used  In  these  examples 
are  (l)  the  Investment  credit  Is  earned  on  60 
percent  of  the  Initial  Investment  for  a  new 
company  and  75  percent  for  an  operating 
company.  The  creditable  assets  acquired  iS 
either  case  are  depreciated  on  a  straight- 
line  basis  over  an  eight-year  period  wim  de- 
preciation reserves  applied  to  acquire  addi- 
tional creditable  assets;  no  credit  Is  earned 
on  reinvested  profits  since  these  are  assumed 
to  total  only  one-half  of  current  profits-  (2) 
tiie  profit  rate  Is  assumed  to  be  20  petxMrt 
Defore  tax;  for  a  new  company  this  U  ap- 
proached gradually  over  the  lint  four  tcm 
(zero  in  year  i.  then  S  percent,  10  perac^ 
and  20  percent)  while  for  an  operattnToom- 
p«wiy  It  prevails  throughout  (8)  one-half  a< 
after-tax  proflte  la  disturbed;  and  (4) 
the  dUcount  rate  is  16  percent 
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tangible,  to  working  out  tbelr  tax  relation- 
ships »'rif>ng  themselves. 

One  mora  WMd  about  United  StatM  tax 
traatlM  vltli  laaa  (toreloped  oountrlec.  Tb* 
United  Statw  Umg  ago  jnt  ItaeU  at  a  distinct 
r  hB"'<«''M'  In  negotiating  wltb  tbeae  oounrle* 
wben.  by  statute.  It  unilaterally  extended 
the  foreign  tax  credit  to  aU  tlie  countrlea  of 
the  world,  and  tben  more  recently  when  it 
unilaterally  added  to  the  value  of  that  credit 
through  the  adoption  of  tlie  over-all  limita- 
tion. We  unilaterally  avoid  the  adverse  con- 
sequences to  another  country  at  the  double 
taxation  of  oiir  traders  and  Investors.  What 
Is  laort,  through  the  over-all  limitation  we 
even  protect  a  foreign  country  whose  tax 
r&tee  applied  to  Income  from  that  country 
achieve  levels  considerably  above  interna- 
tional norms.  However,  when  these  negotia- 
tions tarn  to.t^llc  of  who  Is  conceding  more 
and  the  like,  the  less  developed  countries  will 
often  rtiMwiM  our  allowance  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit  as  any  concession  at  all  to  be 
weighed  in  the  negotiations,  since  it  la  al- 
ready In  our  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The 
United  States  thus  enters  these  negotiations 
with  a  most  valuable  card  removed  from  its 
hand.  Other  Industrialized  countries  are  not 
so  handicapped:  Sweden  and  Germany,  for 
example,  do  not  have  fully  worked-out  uni- 
lateral statutory  relief  against  double  taxa- 
tion and  hence  their  treaties  are  needed  to 
give  this  benefit  fully  to  the  developing  coun- 
try. Pew  European  countries.  If  any,  use  the 
overall  limitation. 

We  were  not  so  profligate  in  the  Foreign 
Investors  Tax  Act  of  19M  when  we  unilater- 
ally reduced  the  weight  of  our  estate  tax  and 
restricted  the  scope  of  our  Income  tax  as 
reep>ects  foreigners  with  Interests  in  the 
United  States.  For  we  there  provided  that 
the  President  could  return  to  the  former 
rules  with  respect  to  a  particular  country  if 
he  found  that  the  country,  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  United  States,  had  not  acted 
to  make  its  taxes  no  more  burdensome  on 
our  nationals  than  those  we  Imposed  on  Its 
nationals. 

As  a  consequence  we  might  well  ponder 
whether  the  goals  of  the  United  States,  and 
equally  the  goals  of  your  organization  in 
achieving  those  international  accommoda- 
tions by  other  countries  that  will  be  of  bene- 
fit to  yoTir  members  In  their  investments  and 
trade  abroad,  would  not  be  further  advanced 
by  some  approach  under  the  foreign  tax 
credit  that  would  operate  to  give  the  United 
States  a  better  negotiating  position — that 
would  lei  us  keep  in  our  hand  a  card  repre- 
senting extension  of  the  foreign  tax  credit. 
Far  example — and  just  as  an  example  to  spur 
further  thought  on  this  subject  rather  than 
a  proposal — using  the  analogy  to  the  Foreign 
Investon  Tax  Act,  our  Code  might  perhaps 
provide  that  the  President  could  withdraw 
the  benefits  of  the  over-all  limitation  fronx 
a  country  wliich,  when  requested  to  do  so, 
did  not  desire  to  include  in  a  treaty  rulee 
compatible  with  what  we  regard  as  generally 
accepted  international  standards.  While  this 
could  have  an  effect  on  our  investors,  and 
it  could  therefore  be  restricted  to  new  in- 
vestment or  maybe  new  investors  in  the  for- 
eign country,  the  motivation  is  clearly  not 
that  but  rather  to  obtain  a  betto*  bargaining 
position  tliat  would  assist  all  of  ovir  investors 
and  traders  by  permitting  the  United  States 
to  more  readily  aciileve  proper  tax  treaties 
and  proper  international  acoonunodatlons. 
Indeed,  onoe  this  authority  were  given  to  the 
President,  I  very  much  doubt  that  he  would 
be  required  to  exercise  it.  There  may  be  other 
approaches  to  this  problem.  I  assure  you  that 
our  negotiators  would  welcome  suggestions 
that  would  lessen  the  handicap  they — and  in 
turn  your  smnliers — now  bear  in  achieving 
appK^wlate  treatiee. 

■BTATS  TAX  TKKATIXS 

In  the  rottiga  Invaeton  Tax  Act  of  IBM 
tlM  United  States  provided  a  unilateral  pos- 
ture for  our  estate  tax  that  reeemblea  the 


situation  regarding  otir  inoome  tax  as  re- 
spects f  ordgnen  with  interests  In  the  United 
States.  We  now  ttave  a  reasonably  moderate 
eata'te  tax  structure  at  rates  lower  than  our 
domestic  rates  (but  without  the  marital  de- 
duction) t2iat  in  his  sense  com.pares  with  our 
30  percent  wlthhMdlng  rate  and  its  relatlon- 
Bhip  to  our  regular  Inoome  tax  rates.  We 
have  Jiulsdlctlonal  rules  which  permit  us  to 
tax  all  United  States  interests  that  foreign 
decedents  may  own — land,  stock  of  United 
States  corporations,  obligations  of  United 
States  corporations,  bank  deposits,  and  so 
on — just  as  we  possess  jurisdictional  rules 
under  the  income  tax  that  enable  vis  to  assert 
our  proper  claim*  as  a  source  country. 

Under  the  Inbome  tax,  through  treftties 
following  an  international  pattern  aa  evi- 
denced in  the  C^CD  Model,  we  have  where 
appropriate  reduted  the  level  of  our  30  per- 
cent witiiholdlng  tax  and  limited  the  asser- 
tion of  our  jurisdiction  to  tax  at  source  in 
ret\im  for  reciprocal  treatment.  We  have, 
however,  confinod  these  steps  to  countries 
that  possess  responsible  Income  tax  systems 
and  wliich  grant  a  credit  for  any  income 
taxes  we  might  Timpose.  As  a  consequence, 
our  relinquishnvnt  of  source  jurisdiction 
does  not  result  in  our  becoming  a  tax  haven 
for  foreigners.  Bather,  our  concessions 
either  lower  our  effective  rates  to  an  appro- 
priate intematlotial  level  or  simplify  the  tax 
aspects  of  trade  land  Investment  even  where 
our  tax  would  be  fully  creditable — and  thus 
yield  revenue  ti  the  forelgpi  Treasury — in 
return  for  similar  concessions.  Where  our 
concessions  at  tource  have  tximed  out  in 
practice  to  makfe  us  Into  a  tax  haven,  we 
have  moved  to  uimlnate  this  defect  in  ovir 
treaties — as  in  ^e  case  of  the  Netherlands 
Antilles  and  Canada. 

We  now  face  timilar  Issues  under  the  es- 
tate tax.  The  O^CD  Model  Estate  Tax  Con- 
vention, for  example,  provides  that  the 
coimtry  of  source  sliall  yield  its  estate  tax 
on  the  decedent's  investment  in  its  stocks 
and  debt  obllgajtions  and  thereby  confines 
Jurisdiction  to  tax  In  this  situation  to  the 
country  of  dootfclle  of  the  decedent.  The 
United  States  reserved  its  rights  under  that 
provision,  however,  and  has  yet  to  determine 
the  approach  iti  will  take.  It  may  well  be 
that,  in  order  io  remove  needless  barriers 
to  Investment  in  the  United  States,  It  would 
be  proper  to  follow  the  OBCD  Model  where 
the  result  wouid  not  turn  us  into  a  tax 
haven.  This  approach  could  require  that  the 
other  treaty  country  have  an  estate  tax  at  a 
level  resembling  our  rates  at  source  and  en- 
forced that  taxi  on  the  estates  of  its  de- 
cedents with  assets  abroad.  The  United 
States  is  now  entering  upon  estate  tax  ne- 
gotiations— witlil  Sweden  for  example — and 
the  OECD  Model  will  necessarily  be  consid- 
ered In  these  negotiations.  We  are  thus  giv- 
ing thought  t^  the  approach  tliat  the 
United  States  sl^ould  take  as  it  expands  and 
modernizes   its  (network   of   estate   treaties. 
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ION   482 

We  may  next  [turn  to  an  aspect  of  inter- 
national tax  relationships  that  under  our 
tax  system — anq  the  tax  systems  of  all  other 
cotintrles  as  fi^  as  I  know — is  principally 
dealt  with  by  ^ax  administrators  working 
under  %  general  statutory  mandate.  This  Is 
the  aspect  of  liie  proper  allocation  of  in- 
come and  expenses  between  entities  under  a 
common  control — In  the  International  situ- 
ation typically  4  parent-subsidiary  relatlon- 
stiip  with  the  parent  corx>oratlon  in  one 
country  and  thie  subsidiary  corporation  in 
another.  Our  Code  Section  482  provides  that 
'in  any  case  where  two  or  more  organizations 
are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  same  inter- 
ests, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  may  allpcate  income  and  deductions 
among  the  organizations  if  he  determines 
that  this  AcX\<tx  is  necessary  to  prevent 
evasion  of  taxes  or  clearly  to  reflect  the  in- 
come of  any  of.  the  organizations.  Our  tax 
treaties  also  have  provisions  which  look  to 
such  an  allocation. 


■nie  mandate  la  k  broad  one,  and  neces- 
sarily so,  for  the  provUIon  Is  vital  to  the 
integrity  of  an  income  tax.  But  we  must  be 
careful  to  recognize  clearly  the  reasons  for 
this  provision,  and  more  especially  the  rea- 
sons why  particular  taxpayers  may  present 
a  situation  In  whtch  a  tax  administrator 
must  ask  himself  Whether  potentially  a  Sec- 
tion 482  check  Is  in  order.  The  salient  fact 
Is  that  a  taxpayer  worry  about  the  section 
Is  almost  a  symbol  of  atatus,  for  a  Section 
482  worry  is  generally  the  price  of  |>oesesslng 
a  tax  preference.     . 

As  an  example,  me  main  corporate  wor- 
riers about  the  nfles  of  Section  482  in  a 
totally  United  Sts^es  domestic  setting  are 
those  corporate  cltalns  which  exploit  the 
preference  permltied  by  multiple  surtax 
exemptions.  Since  they  live  in  a  tax  world 
where  the  exploitation  of  that  preference  re- 
quires as  careful  ad  adherence  as  possible  to 
the  mathematics  of  the  (25,000  per  corpora- 
tion exemption,  tljey  must  constantly  seek 
to  distribute  incotne  and  expenses  among 
the  corporate  components  In  keeping  with 
that  mathematics.  Thus,  a  parent  corpora- 
tion furnishing  goods,  services,  or  funds  to 
the  subsidiary  components  In  the  chain  must 
hold  Its  charges  low  to  avoid  Itself  obtaining 
a  large  amount  of  surtax  income.  And  so 
Section  482  become^  a  worry  for  these  groups. 
If  we  had  a  ratlonti  application  of  the  sur- 
tax exemption  anc^  did  not  permit  multiple 
exemptions,  then  their  preference  would 
end — and  so  would  |  their  worries  over  Section 
482.  But  since  thjey  seem  to  prefer  their 
Section  482  worries  to  a  yielding  of  their 
preference,  they  ca|i  hardly  be  heard  to  com- 
plain that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  con- 
siders them  proper  potential  for  careful  Sec- 
tion 482  scrutiny. 

The  preference  Analysis  is  also  applicable 
to  the  Intematlonail  scene,  for  here  also  most 
Section  482  allocations  come  only  because  the 
taxpayers  have  prieferences  that  others  do 
not  possess.  I  am  pot  using  "preference"  In 
any  deprecatory  sepae,  but  rather  to  describe 
situations  In  whlcfh  there  Is-  the  ability  to 
reduce  the  over-all  tax  compared  to  those 
taxpayers  without  the  preference.  In  general, 
the  international  preference  comes  about 
because  whUe  one  component,  the  parent.  Is 
subject  to  our  4<  percent  corporate  rate, 
the  other  components,  its  foreign  subsid- 
iaries, are  not  sul^ject  to  that  rate  but  to 
the  rates  of  tax  id  the  foreign  countries  In 
wtilch  they  are  located  or  operate.  Where 
those  foreign  rata  are  substantially  lower 
or  nonexistent,  \ht  preference  Is  quite 
marked.  A  similar  preference  exists  where  a 
domestic  Western  JHemlsphere  Trade  Corpo- 
ration Is  used,  since  its  tax  rate  is  14  per- 
centage points  below  the  regular  United 
States  corporate  rajte. 

The  mathematlds  of  these  tax  preferences 
has  a  compelling  Attraction  and  there  Is  thus 
the  potential  for  $ectlon  482  application.  If 
corporate  treasurers  never  joined  forces  with 
their  tax  departments  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum tax  savings  that  all  combinations  of 
rates,  source  of  Income,  and  allocation  of  ex- 
penses might  provide  under  these  prefer- 
ences, then  the  netd  for  Section  482  applica- 
tion would  be  greatly  reduced.  But  we  have 
heard  no  resp>onslble  person  or  group  say  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  may  place  Sec- 
tion 482  on  the  fbelf  in  the  International 
area.  On  the  ooptrary.  Internal  Revenue 
Service  settlemei^,  court  cases,  and  the 
theories  of  a  number  of  tax  advisors  all  bear 
witness  to  the  fadt  that  the  mathematics  of 
the  preferences  cain  for  some  govern  the  al- 
location of  Incoma  and  expenses.  And  private 
research  studies  sl^ow  that  some  major  com- 
panies even  have  one  set  of  allocations  to 
permit  management  control  of  their  Interna- 
tional business,  but  another  set  of  allocatlou 
to  squeeze  the  ta<  benefits  from  the  prefer- 
ences. 

tax  preference  In  creatine 
a  Section  482  scrutiny  li 


The  factor  of  a 
the  potential  for 


clearly  evident  in  the  controversies  that  do 


•rise.  The  two  major  ooort  dedstons  involr- 
]Bg  the  Inter-ooaipany  pricing  at  goods  SU 
lUm  and  Jotuuon  BroHMe.  both  concerned 
IwtnsartioiM  between  United  States  manu- 
tMSturing  oompanles  and  their  Western 
Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation  affiliates.  Vir- 
tually all  the  pricing  cases  currenUy  In  the 
National  Office  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice for  technical  advice  Involve  either  West- 
ern Hemisphere  Trade  Corporations  or  tax 
haven  subsidiaries.  II  these  cases  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  field  cases,  there  has  been 
far  more  realistic  pricing  of  goods  where  no 
tax  differential  exists  and  as  a  consequence 
no  Section  482  controversy. 

Certainly  the  Western  Hemplahere  Trade 
OorporaOon  and  the  tax  haven  situations  are 
open  invitations  to  temptation:  if  the  manlp 
ulaUon  Is  undetected  or  If  a  favorable  "com- 
promise price"  Is  worked  out  on  audit,  the 
eoDsequent  lowering  of  price  to  the  sub- 
sidiary results  in  after-tax  savings  If  the 
shifting  Is  fully  corrected  on  audit,  any  ad- 
justment of  price  will  usually  simply  mean  a 
lose  to  the  taxpayer  of  6  percent  interest  (3 
percent  after  tax)  as  the  United  Stetes  tax 
on  the  parent  goes  to  Its  proper  level— there 
Is  no  fear  of  double  taxation  through  in- 
sWUty  to  make  a  correlative  adjustment  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  case  (assuming  It, 
Iteelf,  U  not  subject  to  tax  abroad)  and  no 
need  for  one  In  the  tax  haven  case. 

All  this  being  so.  the  task  of  the  IntwTial 
Revenue  Service,  and  Indeed  of  any  tax  ad- 
BlnlstraOon.   Is  how  to   achieve  a  rational 
sdminlstration  of  Section  482  where  there  Is 
a  oonslderable  potential  area  for  Its  appUca- 
tton,  where  some  companies  sufficiently  seri- 
ous m  numbw  take  unwarranted  advantage 
of  tbe  situation  created  by  the  preferences 
bat  where  every  company  cannot  and  should 
not  be  carefully  scrutinized  and  Its  activities 
•eoond-gtieased  just  because  thoee  who  yield 
to  temptaUon  are  mixed  among  the  throng 
Oie  key  to  sensible  administration  in  these 
elK)um£.tanoes  is  to  provide  thoee  oonccma 
which  seek  no  unwarranted  advantage  with 
tbs  standards  that  the  Service  Is  using  to 
Identify  the  others.  Another  key  Is  to  utilize 
rtandards  that  are  sensibly  tolerant  of  the 
wry  wide  variety  of  transactions,  patterns  of 
badness  conduct,  and  investment  and  trade 
situations  that  are  clearly  present  in  inter- 
BstSoD&l  activities. 

This  analysis  leads  inevitably  to  the  provl- 
*m  of  guidelines  for  the  application  of  Sec- 
tion 482,  as  weU  as  those  sections  bearing  a 
rrtattonshlp  to  It,  such  as  Sections  861  and 
in  Involving  the  allocation  of  expenses  In 
determining  taxable  Income  from  foreign 
wmoes.  But  the  analysis  takes  ua  sUll  fur- 
■Jjr.  for  It  also  points  to  the  premises  on 
TOch  those  guidellnee  must  be  formulated 
*2!"*'*  '^^  ^*  guldeUnes  must  adhere 
M  ctoeely  as  possible  to  management  and 
•owintlng  standards  developed  to  achieve 
as  same  goal— that  of  proper  allocation  of 
itwae  among  the  constituent  components  of 
»  Business  enterprise. 

IWs  adherence  has  two  distinct   advan- 
"««•:  First,  tt  will  keep  tax  administration 
TOMn  the  mainstream  of  the  developtaents 
»jg«rdlng  these  management  and  accounting 
•tadards.   These   standards   are    oonstanUy 
Wag  Improved  by  management  experts,  ac- 
^usnts,  and  others  under  the  pressiire  of 
fflwang  a  variety  of  needs  and  concerns  af- 
"KUng  these   mulU-component   enterprises 
rans,  central  management  can  keep  control' 
«  the  performance  of  its  components— and 
wwuate  their  activities   and   reward   their 
winagBrs— only  if  it  has  tools  that  are  suf- 
■w»tly  developed  to  provide  proper  alloca- 
«>os  of  Items  of  income  and  expense  among 
"•  components.  As  another  example,  where 
~J*f^  °'  *"  enterprise  Is  subject  to  Oov- 
«»«»t  controls— because  for  example  It  In- 
«»^ubUc  Utility  regulation  or   Defense 
2™»ct8— not  appUcable  to  the  other  parts 
"■the  same  tools  of  allocation  are  needed 
*T»Pments  In  accounting  for  oonglomer- 
■•  wlU  similarly  need  such  tools 


Second. %e  me  of  'tttase  msnnmiiniiiit  „^, 

•ooountlng  stMMtards  wlU  pKxrfcto  the  United 
States  vitJi  a  ntioaaL  oonstetaBt  anitawdi 
to  Interaatknud  trsn^etloas  whliAiiroiS 
vm  for  all  the  forms  those  trmamtcttotm  msT 
take.  We  must  not  forget  tiiere  are  two  -tn^ 
ctf  the  ooln.  Many  groups  focus  on  the  side  of 
tte  coin   Involving  a  parent  In  the  United 
States  transferring  goods  and  services  to  Its 
subsidiaries  abroad.  But  on  the  other  side  of 
the  coin  are  corporations  Involved  In  extrac- 
tion or  manufacture  abroad  and  the  trans- 
fer of  materials  or  goods  to  tbe  United  States 
— they  may  be  subsidiaries  of  United  States 
corporations   or    they   may   Involve   foreign 
parentsand  Uielr  United  Statee  subsldlartw 
Those  two  sides  of  the  coin  underscore  both 
the  need  for  conalstency  and  the  care  re- 
qulPOd    in    the    formulation    of    appropriate 
rules.  We  have  our  exporter  of  iSxli^d 
our  importers  of  goods:  we  have  ouTmanu- 
**^^irtng  indurtries  operating  at  home  and 
atooad,  we  have  our  exti-active  industries  ob- 
tsining  their  raw  materials  at   home  and 
abroad;  we  have  service,  shipping  transptata- 
tion,  financing,  and  construction  IndusMes 
operating  across  mtematlonal  borders:   and 
BO  on.  Section  482  guldeUnes  appUcable  to  aU 
these  activities.  aU  of  which  exhibit  the  two 
sides  of  the  coin,  must  be  formulated  In  a 
^^?;2,^'?^^***'^  manner  that  permits  the 
United  States  to  maintain  the  ne<Ssary  oon- 
s^tency  of  position  no  matter  which  side  of 

^  ^i^  if  °*  "P  "^  ^^''^  "  <*«"  »  Indeed, 
the  aJlocation  provisions,  the  competent  au- 
Oiority  provisions,  and  the  non-dlscrlmina- 

^delS«  '■  *^-'^«^  appro^sh  toUiese 
This  matter  of  aUocation  Is  thus  not  to  h« 
viewed  as  a  typical  skirmish  between  tax- 
payers  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in- 
volving only  the  typical  parochial  intei^ests 
that  normally  color  such  sklrmlahes  On  the 
^^*!J'/**  proper  reeolutlon  Is  a  challenge 
totoe  v^lon  and  statesmanship  of  thoee  wSo 
speak  of  the  present  and  coming  stature  of 
the'- naultinational  corporation!^  ThSTi^- 
^hte  have  already  led  them  to  recognize  tiie 
importance  of  this  form  of  buslnew  organ- 

T^^"^  ''^'"'''^  '^  "»«  Instlt^SL 
♦ii^.^*™  ^'*^'<'-  ^*  clewly  a  part  of 
thU  imrtltutional  role  wiU  be  an  app^priaS 
aJlocation  of  the  profits  of  these '^^S^ 

S^hff^°.^."^  ""^^^  oountilee^^tl 
by  their  business  activities,  and  thereby  a 

r!!r.^^^  ^"^  "'**  counti-le.  Of  the  tax 
revenues  to  be  derived  from  those  profits 

,r,^f*!.''*'°  *"  concerned  with  shaping  the 
^tltutlonal  character  of  these  mStlna! 
tional  corporations  should  therefore  not  tby 
away  from  tills  challenge,  for  Its  resolution 

raining  and  the  achievement  of  maximum 
freedom  from  dispute  and  confa^versy  with 
sovereign  governments.  They  ahouldiorS 
bemused  or  diverted  from  facing  the  problem 
by  attempts  at  legal  smokescreens,  such  m 
the  argument  that  Section  482  does  not  per- 

exists  or  tiie  argument  Uiat  Section  482  does 
noWpply  between  related  foreign  corpora- 

♦k!?*^  "?°^**  ^^  recogniise  the  constraints 
that  apply  m  developing  tax  rules  for  this 
allocation.  Tax  dUputes  Involve  concrete 
cases  to  which  a  specific  dollars  and  ^ts 
wiswer  must  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  road 
Hence  accounting  rules  and  techniques  must 
be  rephrased  as  tax  rules  In  which  the  specific 
dollar  results  do  count  and  in  which  detain 
aa  well  as  principles  must  be  decided  bv 
S^ti.M!,-,^^",  attempt  to  provide  Section 
«2  guidelines  Is  thus  an  effort  designed  to 
permit  Government  and  business  to  think 
through  these  principles  and  details  as 
broadly  aad  thoroughly  as  possible,  fore- 
seeing as  far  as  possible  the  Issues  that  may 
arise  and  their  ramifications.  The  guidelines 
Should  be  designed  to  guide— to  represent 
the  solutions  to  problems  achieved  after 
careful  thinking  at  top  levels  of  business  the 
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PRrfessteBs.  mnd  Oovemment.  rather  than 
leaving  tbe  Individual  Internal  Revenue 
•gents  to  raise  and  solve  problems  on  thtte 
own.  -mis  does  not  mean  evvry  detaU  must 
be  set  forth  in  gnideUnea.  for  mtelllgent  dis- 
weUoii  at  tbe  agent  level  Is  an  Integral  part 
of  tax  admlnlstrattan.  But  it  Ooatiaemam 
recognition  that  tax  allocatlan  problems  do 
involve  many  matten  of  snbstaDoc  and  prln- 
^ple  and  tmpwtant  detaU  that  demand  m, 
coherent  and  thought-througb  set  of  an- 
a"**",  rather  than  a  seat-af-tbe-panta,  "let's 
decide  each  case  on  its  facts"  approach. 

We  must  emphasize  that  the  guidance  here 
sought  is  guidance  both  before  and  after  so 
to  speak.  It  Is.  of  course,  guidance  to  Interiial 
Revenue  agents  as  to  what  to  lo<*  for  and 
what  not  to  look  for,  and  what  to  decide 
when  Issues  evolve.  But  it  is  also  guidance 
to  business  on  how  to  minimize  possible  dis- 
pute and  controversy  over  the  tax  return  and 
how  to  achieve  a  stablUty  in  business  plan- 
ning and  arrangements  that  wUl  not  be  up- 
set,  maybe  years  later,  when  that  inevitable 
Internal  Revenue  Service  audit  comes  along 
With   aU    this    in   mind.    Just   where   are 
T,"  ^  °^«>ii»«derstlon  of  the  proposed  Sec- 
»       *^Regulations  embodying  these  guide- 
lines? For  the  past  several  months  a  group 
from  the  Treasury  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
service  has  been  concentrating  on  the  com- 
ments presented  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
Regulations.   Every  comment  submitted  by 
taxpayers  has  been  read  and  a  200  page  sum- 
mary  of  the  criticisms  and  alternative  ap- 
proaches has  been   prepared  and  carefuUr 
analyzed.    The    process    of    revUlon    of   the 
proposed  R^tdatlons  Is  weU  \mderway  with 
many  of  the  suggestions  made  at  that  hear- 
ing adopted  and  already  incorporated  We  are 
hopeful  of  final  revision  within  the  next  few 
months. 

The  comments  at  the  last  hearing  dealt 
mainly  with  the  subject  of  inter-c^pany 
pricing  of  goods— a  matter  not  on  the  agenda 
at  the  first  hearing.  Part  of  tbe  concern  in 
this  area  may  stem  from  the  amounts  that 
can  be  Involved  in  price  adjustinents  the 
frequency  of  transactions  Involving  the 
transfer  of  goods  between  related  organiza- 
tions, and  the  problems  invcdved  in  estab- 
lishing transfer  prices.  The  concern  for  some 
companies  also  stems  from  the  aspect  of  cor- 
relative adjustments  In  the  tax  of  the  foreign 
country  applicable  to  a  related  foreign  sub- 
sldlary,  an  aspect  which  I  wUl  discuss  later 
At  the  risk  of  appearing  negative,  let  me 
indicate  why  we  find  difficulties  in  some  of 
the  approaches  suggested  at  the  hearing. 

A  typical  suggestiMi  Is  that  the  Regula- 
tions   should    supply    »    "mechanical    safe 
haven    in  the  area  of  the  pricing  of  goods 
Much  as  this  solution  appeals  as  blissful  to 
our  tax  administration  as  to  the  taxpayers 
who  suggest  It.  we  have  not  taken  thU  route 
The  reason  Is  that  no  satisfactory  device  has'  • 
yet  been  suggested  or  worked  out.  The  varia- 
tion In  profit  margins  from  industry  to  in- 
dustry, among  companies  within  an  Industry 
and  even  among  product  lines  within  a  com- 
pany is  much  too  great  to  permit  a  single 
percentage,    or   a   series   of   percentage    as 
mark-ups    or    mark-downs    in    establUhing 
transfer  prices.  The  recognition  of  this  prob! 
lem  has  led  oUier  taxpayers  to  urge  just  as 
strongly  that  we  do  not  provide  a  mechani- 
cal safe  haven.  They  realize  how  unrepre- 
sentative that  safe  haven  may  be  and  they 
fear  that   In  practice  aU   territory  outside 
the  safe  haven  wlU   be  heavily  mined  for 
taxpayers.  The  "safe  haven"  here  will  there- 
fore have  to  lie  In  a  sensible,  reasonable  ad- 
ministration  of  the  Regulations  themselves. 
Nevertheless,    we    should    not,    after    the 
Regulations  are  adopted,  give  up  the  search 
for   more   precUe    standards.    Consideration 
should  be  given  to  framing  a  number  of  pos- 
sible approaches  and  then  testing  them  in  a 
•*mple  of  actual  eases  to  see  what  results 
they  would  have  achieved  compared  with 
the  actual  adjustments. 
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Anotii/a  set  of  suggesUons  relate*  to  tba 
pamt  erf  view  that  the  ooily  •pptopcl&te  test 
erf  tranafer  prtctD^  obouKl  be  Its  "reeaon- 
ablencaB."  TImm  oommento  bAve  been 
pbnaed  In  &  numbw  o<  w.y,  but  eaeemtlaUy 
tb«7  suggest  tbat  no  SecUom  483  aUooatlan 
be  oMde  irbere  tbe  price  is  "reeaonable."  or 
wbien  tbe  seller  makes  a  'Reasonable  profit," 
or  wbere  tlis  total  profit  earned  by  relat«<l 
eotltlea  >*  (UTlded  among  Idiem  on  a  "i«a«on- 
able  bcMls.'  Wblle  tbrs  teat  of  roMonablenees 
baa  Its  uses  In  some  situations  In  tbla  area 
It  Is  not  sulBolenay  precise  to  provide  pild- 
aiM9e — ^Masonable  by  wbat  or  by  wbose  ertand- 
ar<lB?  Nor  Is  the  approacb  BubvtanUvely  ac- 
curate, slnoe  tbe  laaaic  arm's  length  stand- 
ard underlying  the  section  Is  not  directly 
related  to  a  reasonable  profit  figure  for  the 
pturttes  InvK^wd.  Tbe  arm's  length  standard 
Is  designed  to  detennlne  the  price  or  charge 
that  the  partlee  would  bave  arrived  at  as- 
stinUng  Uwj  had  dealt  with  each  other  as 
ladependent  unielated  entttles— and  this 
could  mean  no  profflt  at  all  or  Indeed  a  loss 
In  some  cases.  In  eesenoe,  this  suggestlan  for 
s  safe  lUkTm  at  "reaaQnablenees"  has  the 
aam«  deceptive  attractlvenes  as  a  mechanical 
aaXe  haven.  Bat  Just  as  In  that  oaee.  its 
superficial  appeal  does  not  on  analyals  with- 
stand Its  potential  for  real  unfairness  among 
taxpayers. 

Bat  there  Is  a  place  for  the  concept  of 
"leaeonableneaB"  In  these  Section  482  Regu- 
lations— and  1*  Uee  In  the  way  the  guideUnea 
should  and  will  be  applied.  We  expect  these 
guidelines  to  be  applied  in  a  reaaonable  maji- 
ner  by  taxpayers.  They.  In  turn,  have  a  right 
to  expect  a  reasonable  Interpretation  and 
application  by  ttue  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  CommlssliCMiflr  has  several  times  In  recent 
statements  stressed  that  this  will  be  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Service.  He  has  said  that  the 
guidelines  will  be  administered  In  an  under- 
standing and  sensible  manner.  Be  taaa  stated 
that  this  poiley  te  being  emphasized  In  the 
agent  tnUntng  semlnara  and  other  tnotruc- 
tloDs  to  Ssrvloe  petBonnel.  This  will  be  our 
use  of  "reasonableneee." 

When  w«  turn  to  n^ore  siibetantlve  com- 
ments and  to  tbe  other  parts  of  the  guide- 
lines in  addition  to  transfer  prldng,  we 
should  flzat  norte  that  virtually  no  criticism 
was  received  on  a  conceptual  basts.  It  Is  not 
seriously  questioned  that  the  clear  r^eotion 
of  income  requires  charges  to  be  made  for 
benefits  received.  Interest  for  the  uee  of 
nK>ney,  rent  for  the  use  of  property,  royalties 
for  the  use  of  intangibles  have  become  such 
basic  oonoepte  tttat  they  axe  no  longer  seri- 
ously questioned.  Some  aapeots  of  tbe  guide- 
lines bave  been  oiltlclzed.  bowever,  on  tbe 
ground  that  ttaey  ace  ahead  of  our  time  and 
that  we  are  requiring  buslnees  to  meet  im- 
possible or  unrealistic  standards. 

This  Is  not  our  objective  and  we  do  not 
feel  that  this  is  basically  the  case.  The  guide- 
lines, and  the  allocation  rules  they  contain, 
utilize  known  and  accepted  applications  of 
accounting  principles.  We  have  not  been 
referred  to  any  instance  in  which  the  guide- 
lines are  in  conflict  with  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles.  We  do,  of  co\irse,  rec- 
ognize the  limitations  in  these  guidelines 
in  terms  of  fumlsbing  absolute  or  precise 
answers.  However,  as  accountancy  continues 
its  development  and  as  our  management  and 
other  analytical  tools  become  more  refined, 
the  guidelines  will  also  benefit.  Indeed,  as 
stressed  earlier,  we  recognlsse  there  Is  much 
to  be  gained  by  using  current  accounting 
concepts  and  management  techniques  as 
the  foundation  for  these  guidelines,  so  that 
they  can  share  in  tbe  progress  to  come  in 
these  areas. 

We  can  look  at  the  relevance  of  the  guide- 
lines to  current  practices  in  another  way. 
We  hear  on  many  sides  that  one  consequence 
of  the  g\xidelines  has  been  that  many  eom- 
panles  have  begun  to  look  at  tbelr  foreign 
operations  with  a  more  reaUstle  and  objee- 
tive  appraisal.  We  understand  tba*  tb*  i** 


suits  bave  been  quite  instructive.  Appar- 
ently, many  o<^orations  in  riding  the  wave 
of  the  future  in  international  business  and 
in  establishing  foreign  activities  consciously 
or  unconsciously  favored  their  foreign  en- 
terprises. As  a  reevUt  these  foreign  subsidi- 
aries showed  a  fine  profit  plctvu-e.  But  now 
a  more  careful  appraisal,  prompted  by  the 
stress  placed  on  arm's  length  concepts  in 
these  guidelines  and  the  attention  they  have 
called  to  the  management  techniques  that 
do  exist  to  that  end,  has  shown  that  in  many 
cases  this  profitableness  is  but  the  reflection 
of  a  conslderaljle  generosity  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Stites  parent.  A  foreign  sub- 
sidiary can  citnplle  an  attractive  proflt 
showing  if  it  14  not  charged  for  the  services 
It  receives  or  t^ie  financing  it  obtains,  or  if 
it  receives  its  ^oods  at  cost  figures.  As  the 
Journal  of  on«  accounting  firm  states,  the 
guidelines  may  provide  an  unexpected  bene- 
fit to  some  United  States  companies  by  "ex- 
posing to  thera  the  true  cost  of  tJielr  inter- 
national operations,  which  they  have  not 
always  apprecteted.  Companies  that  man- 
age their  Unjted  States  operations  very 
profitably,  but  are  new  to  the  international 
field,  frequents  have  to  pay  w^  for  their 
education  in  ^at  field.  There  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  to  t»}nceal  from  oneself  the  cost 
of  the  education,  particularly  if  it  is  em- 
barrassingly hl^h." 

All  of  this  ittiderscores  our  desire  to  keep 
these  guidelines  within  the  mainstream  of 
accounting  prliciples  and  management  tech- 
niques. I 

A  number  it  comments  at  the  bearing 
related  to  the  t>ricing  standards  set  forth  In 
the  guideline^.  These  comments  indicate 
some  mlsundetstandlng  as  to  our  intention 
regarding  those  standards  and  also  deficien- 
cies tn  the  proposed  Regulations  In  commu- 
nicating that  Intention. 

The  proposed  Regulations  require  taxpay- 
ers and  revenue  agents  to  test  inter-com- 
I>any  prices  ag4in8t  tbe  arm's  length  standard 
ol  Section  4ii  by  using  one  of  three  ap- 
proaches. The  first  approach  is  the  compar- 
able uncontrolled  price  method  under  which 
the  price  chaaged  to  a  related  entity  must 
be  similar  to  tie  price  charged  In  comparable 
transactions  with  or  between  Independent 
third  parties.  The  second  approach,  ai^Uca- 
ble  to  the  situation  In  which  the  related 
purchaser  actA  as  a  mere  distributor  with 
respect  to  the!  goods,  computes  the  transfer 
price  by  takln|  the  price  which  such  distrib- 
utor charges  to  third  parties  and  reducing  It 
by  the  appropriate  mark-up  for  a  distributor 
operating  under  the  same  circumstances. 
The  third  approach  is  the  cost-plus  method 
under  which  the  seller  must  charge  related 
entitles  his  fUll  cost,  plus  an  approfn'late 
profit  margin.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  so- 
called  "fourth  method"  which  Is  applicable 
only  in  situations  in  which  a  taxpayer  has 
been  using  a  laethod  different  from  the  three 
listed  above  ind  which  the  Commissioner 
finds  is  clearly  more  appropriate. 

There  appears  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
confusion  wllto  regard  to  the  "priority"  of 
these  methodfc.  The  priority  of  application 
rule,  which  c^ls  for  an  application  of  the 
methods  in  thfc  order  they  are  set  forth.  Is  not 
Intended  to  lie  an  arbitrary  listing  of  pref- 
erences amonfe  methods  which  might  yield 
varying  resiifts.  The  fundamental  arm's 
length  standard  Involves  a  determination  of 
the  price  whieh  would  have  been  arrived  at 
by  Independent,  unrelated  entitles  entering 
Into  the  same  transaction.  The  priority  of 
application  nile  simply  states  the  approach 
for  obtaining  the  most  relevant  evidence  to 
establish  that  price.  Clearly,  a  price  arrived 
at  in  a  truly  comparable  third  party  sale  Is 
tbe  best  evidence  of  such  a  price — it  is  the 
direct  way  to  meet  the  tu-m's  length  stand- 
ard. Wb  are  therefore  examining  the  feasibil- 
ity of  broadening  this  method  to  allow  a 
greater  range;  of  adjustments  to  comparable 
transactions  to  pennlt  arriving  at  a  compar- 


These   priorltle 
guides.  Under  the  |] 
tected  from  an 
by  the  examinli 


able  price.  The  refale  price  method  and  the 
cost-plus  method  are  indirect  ways  to  ap- 
proach the  arm's  length  standard,  and  hence 
less  likely  to  achieve  that  end  than  the  di- 
rect route.  The  resale  price  method  Is  placed 
ahead  of  the  cost-plus  method  In  the  order 
of  priority  since  it  is  felt  that  in  the  limited 
distrit)utor  situation  to  which  the  resale  price 
method  Is  appllce(ble — where  the  buyer  does 
not  add  slgnlflcaat  value  to  the  product  or 
employ  significant  intangibles  in  Its  resale— 
a  distributor  pro^t  more  clearly  reflects  the 
function  of  the  bayer-reseller  and,  therefore, 
the  Income  of  efich  of  the  parties  to  the 
transaction. 

thus  reflect  evidentiary 
irloritles.  a  taxpayer  Is  pro- 
bltrary  choice  of  method 
agent,  and  has  the  assur- 
ance that  the  moet  relevant  evidence  will  be 
taken  into  conslaeration  in  arriving  at  an 
arm's  length  pri<Je.  But  some  taxpayers  ap- 
parently would  ike  to  place  their  bets  on 
method  three  orjmethod  two  and  vise  only 
that  approach.  T|iey  may  have  followed  that 
approach  in  estalillshlng  their  prices,  or  they 
now  see  It  as  the  j appropriate  way  to  support 
the  prices  used.  I«  such  situations,  one  would 
expect  the  examining  agent,  as  a  sensible 
precaution,  to  check  the  result  obtained  un- 
der the  methods  higher  In  the  priority  scale. 
If  the  check  shows  a  marked  variation  from 
the  method  chosin  by  the  taxpayer,  then  an 
explanation  wov^d  seem  in  order;  if  not, 
then  the  taxpayi's  price  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. This  seejns  to  be  a  sensible  way  to 
handle  the  three  knethods  that  are  recognized 
as  having  the  widest  application. 

There  have  als^  been  comments  directed  at 
the  "fourth  metl^d."  This  method  has  a  lim- 
ited scope  under  the  proposed  Regulations, 
since  the  method  to  qualify  must  be  actual- 
ly used  by  the  taxpayer  and  the  Commission- 
er must  feel  thdt  It  Is  "clearly  more  appro- 
priate." Some  ct^panies  have  requested,  in 
the  light  of  thelt  own  pricing  practices,  that 
they  be  allowed  to  use  a  variety  of  methodg 
in  setting  prices  jwhlch  they  feel  are  not  pre- 
scribed by  the  proposed  Regulations.  Some 
of  the  methods  are  merely  variations  of  the 
specified  approaches;  others  are  based  upon 
different  premises.  Where  such  pricing  sys- 
tems will  yield  jresults  which  are  substan- 
tially the  same  1  as  the  prices  which  would 
have  been  arrived  at  under  the  Regulation*, 
it  would  seem  t^  be  in  the  interest  of  both 
taxpayers  and  tax   administrators  to  apply 
prices  based  on  i  such  systems.  Of  course.  If 
such  prices  do  l^  fact  meet  the  arm's  length 
standard,    the    i|iethod   by    which   they  an 
derived  makes  lio  difference.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, a  feeling  fcjnong  some  taxpayers  th»t 
the  system  that  they  follow  in  arriving  at  s 
price  should  b^  specifically   blessed  in  tbe 
Regulations.  Th^  can  hardly  be  done  without 
allowing  a  proliferation  of  described  methods, 
which  in  t\im  reduces  the  over-all  guidance 
which  these  Regulations   must   develop  In 
order  to  acoomtollsh  their  avowed  purpose; 
certainly  the  taxpayer  whose  method  U  left 
out  of  a  long  list  would  wonder  where  It 
stands.  But,  on  ^he  other  hand,  we  are  aware 
of  the  narrow  f^cus  In  the  proposed  Reguli- 
tlons,  and  to  t^e  extent  feasible  will  make 
the  "fourth  method"  broader  In  Its  appUcs- 
tion  and  clarify  its  relation  to  the  other  three 
approaches. 

Another  set  o|  comments — again  resulting, 
we  believe,  fron^  some  misunderstanding  and 
a  lack  of  clarity  in  communication — relat« 
to  "marginal  pricing."  The  guidelines  are  In- 
tended to  achle\(e  the  following  results  In  th* 
area:  Under  tie  comparable  tincontroUed 
price  method,  io  the  extent  that  marglMl 
pricing  Is  used  to  establish  or  to  maintain  • 
market,  s\x;h  frlclng  Is  proper  under  the 
guidelines  if  tjie  buyer-reseller  engages  la 
additional  expe^ises,  such  as  promotional  «• 
penees  or  if  the  reduced  prices  are  passed  ob 
to  a  third  party.  Further,  If  the  parent  com- 
pany uses  Incretnental  costing  In  arriving  H 
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the  price  charged  to  unrelated  parties,  such 
prices  may  be  charged  to  related  parties  in 
comparable  drctunstances.  Thus,  to  tJie  ex- 
tent that  reductions  in  price  to  third  parties 
are  based  on  a  marginal  or  Incremental  ap- 
proach, such  pricing  to  a  foreign  subsidiary 
ie  allowed  under  the  comparable  uncontrolled 
price  method.  SlmUarly,  if  a  foreign  subsidi- 
ary of  the  United  Statee  parent  could  pur- 
chase goods  at  a  certain  price  from  third 
parties,  the  United  States  parent  manufac- 
turing company  ooultfeell  at  the  same  price 
under  comparable  circumstances. 

Some  comments  seek  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  guidelines  where  the  related  cor- 
porations are  engaged  in  a  number  of  trans- 
aotlons  falling  under  SecUon  482,  such  as  the 
transfer  of  goods  to  a  subsidiary  alongside 
the  receipt  of  royalties  from  that  subsidiary 
We  do  not  intend  that  Section  482  interfere 
with  normal  oommerclal  transactions.  That 
section  Is  designed  to  assist  In  poUclng  the 
United  States  Income  tax  system,  and  Is  not 
cast  as  a  guardian  with  imlversal  Jurisdic- 
tion. Valid  business  reasons  may  require  that 
transactions  be  framed  in  different  forms 
than  the  simplest  possible  accoxmtlng  tech- 
nique would  dictate.  In  transactions  between 
onrelatcd  parties  a  price  reduction  might 
often  be  offset  by  an  increased  royalty  or 
other  charge.  The  proposed  Regulations  rec- 
ognize this  and  provide  for  "setoff"  computa- 
tions In  certain  situations.  This  device  is 
dpcumscribed  in  the  proposed  Regulations  to 
prevent  audits  from  becoming  Interminable 
In  addition,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
unwarranted  switching  of  sources  of  income 
and  to  properly  accoimt  for  additional  for- 
eign taxes.  But  we  do  recognize  the  need  for 
fieHblUty  in  this  area,  and  are  examining  the 
Begulatlons  with  the  aim  of  making  this 
relief  available  to  taxpayers  to  the  extent 
feasible  on  a  lees  restrictive  basis. 

Other  areas  of  the   proposed  Regulations 
s»,  of  course,  also  being  reviewed.  Pew  tax- 
payers objected  to  the  provisions  allowing 
most  servlcee  to  be  charged  at  cost  There  la 
thus  no  question  that  Incidental  services  will 
act  have  to  be  charged  at  a  proflt.  However 
tbere  will  have  to  be  some  clarlflcatlon  with 
regard  to  what  services  are,  in  fact,  "inci- 
dental"   and   on   our   own   account   we   are 
reviewing  this  matter.  Some  taxpayer*  have 
«q>res8ed  oqnoem  that  the  "full  cost"  re- 
quliement  in  the  service  area  would  yield 
Inappropriate  results.  It  must  be  noted  that 
•U  safe  havens.  Including  the  service  charge 
at  cost,  are  secondary  in  order  of  priority 
to  an  arm's  length  price.  If  a  computer  were 
used  at  only  a  fraction  of  its  fiUl  capacity 
t  proportionate  share  of  full  cost  would   In 
«U  probability,  result  In  a  very  high  charge 
to  a  related  party.  However,  since  many  com- 
pater  users   are   able,   on   an   arm's   length 
Msls,  to  acquire  such  services  on  a  share- 
tJme  or  Incremental  basU,  the  appropriate 
•nns  length  charge  would  be  a  charge  based 
<a  such  comparable  prices.  A  safe  haven  Is 
not  binding  on  the  taxpayer  In  any  area  and 
«arly  would  not  be  appropriate  in  a  situa- 
tion such   as   the   one   described.   We   have 
«»ted  safe  havens  to  reduce  uncertainty 
werever  possible.  The  taxpayer,  however,  is 
not  confined    to   the   safe    havens— he   can 
••ways  use  the  arm's  length  standard  to  sup- 
port the  amount  of  the  charge, 
-w  *  '^'^^Knlze  that  the  valuation  of  Intan- 
pnies  and  the  determination  of  an  appro- 
Prt«e  charge  for  their  use  present  extremely 
«M«Ut  problems.  For  this  reason,  the  pro- 
Posw  BegulaUons  developed  a  "safe  haven" 
««*  sharing  arrangement  in  an  attempt  to 
MtoUiate    many   of   the    valuations    which 
•Wild  otherwise  be  required.  There  are  re- 
nnements  which  can  be  made  In  the  oom- 
P«|M^ve  scheme  ouUlned  in  the  Regula- 
rs. For  example,  one  of  the  principal  prob- 
es remaining  U  the  requirement  that  the 
'^M  previously  developed  Intangllbles  be 
~™«-  we  have  discussed  various  altema- 
■wi  to  this  extremely  difficult  task  with  In- 
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dustry  representatives  and  members  of  the 
legal  and  accounting  professions.  We  hope 
that  together  we  can  develop  a  satisfactory 
alternative  which  wUl  eUmlnate  this  valua- 
tion problem.  We  have  discussed  cost  sharing 
with  representatives  of  foreign  governments, 
attempting  to  impress  upon  them  the  need 
for  such  a  system  and  the  fact  that  in  most 
cases  It  would  result  in  smaller  inter-com- 
pany charges  that  woiUd  otherwise  t>e  re- 
quired. There  were  objections  to  the  safe 
baven  formula  for  tangible  property  rentals 
contained  in  the  proposed  Regulations.  The 
formula,  which  was  tied  to  the  depredation 
method  used  by  the  lessor,  resulted  In  unde- 
sirable variable  rentals  in  many  situations 
We  are  developing  a  modified  formula  that 
will  yield  level  rentals  in  conformity  with 
normal  oonunercial  practices. 

So  far  we  have  been  discussing  the  sub- 
stantive content  of  the  Section  482  guide- 
lines, developed  iinder  our  Internal  Revenue 
Code  standard.  These  guidelines  are  United 
States  rules  Intended  to  minimize  contro- 
versies arising  under  United  Stetes  tex  re- 
tiu-ns  and  to  resolve  those  disputes  that  do 
arise.  But  these  United  States  rules  are  being 
applied  to  international  transactions  and  we 
clearly  recognize  that  they  affect  entitles 
which  are  under  the  Juriadlction  of  other 
Governments.  As  a  consequence  the  correla- 
tive adjustments  which  are  integral  to  Sec- 
Uon  482  allocations  are  under  the  control  of 
those  Govemmente.  If  those  adjustments 
cannot  be  made,  then  SecUon  482  alloca- 
tions by  the  UrUted  States  can  have  conse- 
quences different  from  aUocaUons  affecting 
an  enUrely  domestic  situation. 

This  aspect  of  the  appUcaUon  of  Section 
482  has  led  to  another  set  of  oonunents  that 
merits  careful  consideration.  This  is  the 
suggestion  that  no  Section  482  scrutiny  or 
adjustment  need  be  made  if  the  subsidiary 
is  located  in  a  country  where  the  tax  rate 
is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  suggestion  has  support 
In  actual  practice,  for  as  Indicated  earlier 
Section  482  Issues  presumably  are  rarely 
raised  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In 
inter-company  pricing  cases  where  this  clr- 
cumsUnce  exists— which  leads  one  to  con- 
clude that  the  companies  themselves  are  here 
more  careful  to  prevent  their  pricing  from 
being  suspect  under  Section  482.  Indeed  tax 
motivation  wiU  here  rarely  be  a  controlling 
factor,  for  UtUe  Is  to  be  gained  from  the 
standpoint  of  tax  saving  by  a  departure  from 
arm's  length  pricing.  Thi«  situation  Is  the 
exception  to  the  earlier  observation  that  a 
Section  482  worry  Is  the  price  paid  for  a  tax 
preference. 

We  recognize  that  even  in  a  situation 
in  which  no  tax  reduction  or  avoidance  mo- 
tive exists,  the  possibility  of  price  adjust- 
ments may  cause  apprehension  to  manage- 
ment. Moreover,  we  are  not  unaware  of  the 
many  dlfllcultles  Involved  in  setting  prices 
We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
Regulations  provide  guidelines  and  not  final 
answers.  We  undersUnd  that  it  can  be  dif- 
ficult for  even  the  best  intentioned  taxpayer 
to  arrive  at  a  price  for  a  particular  product 
which  could  not  be  challenged  under  any 
conditions.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
apprehension  for  such  a  taxpayer  with  re- 
spect to  a  Section  482  allocation— and  hence 
its  care  regarding  its  pricing— can  Ue  In  the 
fact  that  if  a  Section  482  adjustment  Is  made 
the  company  runs  the  risk  of  not  being  able 
to  achieve  a  correlative  adjustment  In  the 
other  country,  with  the  consequences  of 
double  taxation  and  a  considerable  tax  cost. 
We  do  not  Intend  this  result.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  remember  that  the  stotutory 
standard  of  Section  482  is  a  dual  one:  to 
clearly  reflect  Income  as  well  as  to  prevent 
the  avoidance  of  tax.  The  standard  U  indeed 
a  part  of  the  process  of  determining  the  real 
profltabUlty  of  foreign  activities,  a  subject 
mentioned  earlier.  In  the  international  con- 
text t}ie  standard  of  "clearly  reflect  Income" 


also  goes  beyond  the  allocation  of  income 
to  the  right  company  and  really  Involves  the 
allocation  of  Income  to  the  right  country 
It  U  the  standard  by  which  the  United 
States  protects  iu  soiut^s  of  revenue  and  its 
tax  system  from  the  encroachments  and 
claims  of  the  other  coimtries  affected  by  the 
transactions.  As  a  consequence,  the  issue  is 
more  than  a  dispute  between  taxpayer  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  becomes 
one  of  International  accommodation.  It  ft 
thus  more  Important  and  more  complex  than 
domestic  Section  482  Issues. 

But,  as  stated  above,  for  the  taxpayer  In- 
volved In  a  Section  482  aUocation  in  a  set- 
ting where  the  tax  rate  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try U  around  the  level  of  the  United  States 
rate,  the  focus  wlU  be  on  the  double  taxation 
that  wUl  restUt  if  the  correlative  adjustment 
is  not  made.  How  can  this  possibility  of 
double  taxation  be  avoided  or  minimized? 

A  part  of  the  approach  lies  in  Revenue 
Procediu-es  64-M,  which  for  taxable  years 
through  1964  permits  the  foreign  tax  on  the 
allocated  item  to  be  credited  against  the 
Increase  In  United  States  tax  resulting  from 
the  allocation.  In  effect,  the  United  Statee 
itself  Is  making  the  correlative  adjustment. 
This  International  generosity  can  be  Justified 
on  the  ground  that  taxayers  may  not  in  those 
years  have  had  an  adequate  appreciation  of 
the  SecUon  482  rules  now  being  applied.  But 
any  such  International  generosity  carried 
into  the  future  would  simply  be  a  complete 
concession  by  the  United  States  that  other 
countries  may  unilaterally  assert  any  Juris- 
dictional rules  they  desire  and  the  United 
States  wUl  always  hold  its  citizens  harmless 
at  the  expense  of  our  revenues.  "Pox  if  the 
United  States  Is  to  reUeve  the  double  taxa- 
tion that  results  fTom  a  failure  of  the  for- 
eign country  to  make  the  appropriate  cor- 
relative adjustment,  then  what  is  to  keep 
foreign  countries  from  simply  deciding  not 
to  make  correlative  adjustments?  No  sov- 
ereign country  can  give  thla  blank  check  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  we  know  of  no 
country  that  does  ao.  As  the  size  and  im- 
portance of  international  business  Increases, 
the  need  for  each  country  affected  by  a  trans- 
action to  secure  its  fair  share  of  the  profits 
produced  also  Increases.  The  United  States 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  forego  iU  share 
of  the  tax  on  the  profits  generated  by  in- 
ternational bxislness. 

If,  when  a  Section  482  adjustment  is  made, 
the  other  country  wUl  make  the  correlative 
adjustment — in  effect  agreeing  with  the  al- 
location—then the  taxpayer  Is  not  subject 
to  double  taxation.  We  have  asked  taxpayers 
to  keep  us  advised  of  instances  where  the 
correlative  adjustment  is  not  made  by  the 
foreign  coimtry.  and  have  so  been  quite  en- 
couraged by  the  absence  of  negative  reports. 
Moreover,  many  of  otir>  allocation  oases 
though  not  many  of  our  pricing  cases,  oon-^ 
cern  transactions  with  Canada,  a  oovmtry 
with  a  sophisticated  tax  administration  and 
a  long  familiarity  with  close  administrative 
cooperation  between  the  respective  Revenue 
Services.  It  Is,  moreover,  a  ootintry  whoee 
present  statutory  treatment  of  foreign  In- 
come Is  such  that  Its  only  real  defense  to  the 
exploitation  of  tax  havens  is  the  use  of  tax 
aUocation  rules.  As  a  consequence,  in  a  gen- 
erally successful  effort  to  protect  its  revenues 
it  has  ax^tiieved  full  awareness  of  the  tech- 
niques of  allocation. 

In  addition,  our  recent  tax  treaties — for 
example,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany 
Prance,  Netherlands — contain  a  provision  ex- 
pressly providing  for  consultation  to  achieve 
agreement  in  the  case  of  any  initial  difference 
between  the  countries  on  the  allocation  Also 
the  treaties  expressly  provide  that  when  th^ 
agreement  is  reached,  the  correlative  adjust- 
ment WiU  be  made.  Moreover,  the  refund 
arising  from  the  OMxelative  adjijetment  will 
be  paid  despite  any  nmning  of  the  statute 
of  Umltatlons  or  other  procedural  barrier  to 
the  refund.  No  country  with  which  we  have 
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r«oently  negotiated  haa  refused  to  Include 
<-.ht«  proTlsloiii.  Plnally,  we  are  examining  our 
own  "competent  autborlty"  procedures  and 
In  the  OECD  Flacal  Committee  are  ooneiUt- 
Ing  with  othec  Govemmente  on  these  proce- 
duree  generally,  so  as  to  Improve  the  proc- 
eesee  of  administration  under  the  treaties. 

We  are  thus  acting  to  strwigthen  Inter- 
national coope^tlon  looking  either  to  the 
Tpaving  of  the  correlative  adjustment  on  the 
assertion  of  an  allocation  by  one  country  or 
to  the  modification  of  th«<t  adjustment 
throvigb  mutual  agreement  In  response  to 
the  views  of  the  other  country.  We  are  also 
»ctlng  to  achieve  subetamtlve  agreement 
among  the  countries  on  the  principles  and 
rules  that  should  govern  International  al- 
locations. As  a  result  of  our  request,  the 
OBCD  Fiscal  Committee  has  begun  the  con- 
sideration of  this  area  and  has  given  it  a 
protnlnent  place  on  Its  agenda. 

I  do  not  want  to  imply  by  this  discussion 
of  SecUon  483  In  its  IntemaUonal  setting 
and  the  steps  being  taken  to  achieve  an  ap- 
propriate response  from  other  countries  that 
w«  expect  Totmy  Section  482  adjvistments  in 
transactlans  involving  high  rate  oovmtrlee. 
As  stated  esrller,  our  impression  is  that  there 
are  very  few  cases  relating  to  imter-oompany 
pricing  of  goods  where  the  subsidiary  is  In  a 
hl^-rate  country.  Further,  with  guidelines 
established  and  with  the  effort  now  being 
made  by  ntost  oompcinlea  to  more  carefully 
vatcb  ttvelr  Inter-oonvpany  transactions,  we 
VDUld  not  expect  many  Section  482  adjust- 
msDits  in  the  remaining  areas.  Our  efforts 
to  obtain  proper  IntemationaJ  aooommoda- 
tlon  a*e  directed  to  achieving  the  proper  re- 
sult and  preventing  double  taxation  In  the 
relatively  few  cases  that  may  occur. 

There  ai«  thus  firm  grounds  for  expecting 
tlUKt  governments  can  achieve  international 
allooatlons  thait  are  both  fair  to  the  coiintrlee 
oonoemed  and  avoid  double  taxation  oonse- 
iiuencies  to  the  taxpayers  Involved.  The  steps 
to  ^hi*  end  are,  of  course,  not  ready-made. 
We  have  only  to  remember  the  problems  and 
dUBcultles  associated  with  interstate  alloca- 
tion of  taxes  within  the  United  States  to  dis- 
pel any  s\xih  illusion.  But  we  miist  also 
TCinliid  ouxselves  that  through  devices  such 
as  foreign  tax  credits  and  treatlee,  countries 
have  probably  been  more  active  in  achieving 
international  harmony  than  is  often  the  case 
with  respect  to  internal  tax  matters.  The 
United  States  aovemm«nt  Is  thus  hopeful 
that  its  tax  system  and  those  of  other  coun- 
tries will  continue  In  their  International  re- 
lationships to  produce  the  harmony  that  Is 
ooddudve  to  the  continued  development  of 
trade  and  investment  In  the  world. 
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How  Do  Ton  Sam  Up  40  Years? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  ooNNEcncnr 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress.  Mr.  Robert  D.  Byrnes,  of  the 
Hartford  Courant,  stepped  down  from 
active  dally  ooverage  of  the  Ck>ngres8. 
It  Is  not  a  full  retirement,  for  his 
knowledgeable  assessments  of  the  Wash- 
ington scene  will  be  iq^lled  from  time 
to  time,  on  his  own  schedule,  free  from 
what  he  has  described  as  the  tyranny 
of  a  dally  deadline  and  a  teletype  ma- 
chine waiting  to  gobble  up  copy  at  100 
words  a  minute. 


The  first  4^  these  articles  appeared 
recently  in  fhe  Courant  and  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  our  Members.  He 
has  performed  particular  service  In  re- 
calling the  basic  values  and  service  of 
the  House  and  the  Congress  In  exercis- 
ing historical  powers  as  a  check  on  the 
powers  of  the  Government  and  In  ful- 
filling the  right  of  the  people  In  a  democ- 
racy to  rule,  offer  it  for  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

How  DC  You  Sum  Up  40  Ykabs? 
(B]  Robert  D.  Byrnes) 

Washington — This  is  an  extraordinary 
difBcult  piece  ito  write.  It  is  the  last  of  a 
series,  mostly  on  pKjUtlcs  and  government, 
that  has  run  lin  The  Sunday  Courant  for 
about  40  year4. 

There  are  njany  ways  of  measuring  time. 
The  astronomers  have  their  light  years,  the 
geologists  the  ages  measured  by  the  rocks, 
runners  have  the  lees  than  four-minute 
mile,  and  aeronautics  has  its  mach  speeds. 
To  me  it  is  an  impressive  thought  that  I 
have  been  ptfvUeged,  through  newspaper 
work,  to  have  '•  had  a  close  association  with 
government  for  approximately  one-fo\irth  of 
the  time  slncf  the  United  States  has  ex- 
isted under  tlie  Constitution. 

Future  historians,  it  seems  now,  might 
weU  characterize  the  middle  decades  of  the 
Twentieth  Ceiitury  as  an  era  of  government 
expansion.  Goternment  Itself  impinges  more 
than  ever  before  on  the  lives  and  activities 
of  the  ordinary  citizen.  But  government  also 
has  had  to  reach  out  into  fields  for  lawmak- 
ing undreamed  of  In  even  relatively  recent 
past.  Oovemi]^ent  Is  now  coming  to  grips 
with  pollutloq  of  air,  water  and  earth,  for 
example,  at  tlie  same  time  It  is  greying  for 
answers  to  the  problems,  and  opi>ortunltles, 
of  outer  space  and  the  bottom  of  the  seas. 

Government  Is  people.  In  the  United 
States,  there  are  the  three  enumerated 
branches  of  tfte  government,  executive,  leg- 
islative and  judicial.  They  are  theoretically 
co-equal,  eacl)  having  some  checks  on  the 
others,  but  tftere  seem  to  have  been  very 
few,  if  any,  tlntes  when  there  was  an  absolute 
three-way  baUnce.  Probably  one  reason  why 
government  wbrks  so  well  Is  the  interchange 
of  personnel  qetween  the  three  branches. 

Sometimes  Oy  necessity,  and  where  possible 
by  choice,  I  have  oonoentrated  my  reporting 
on  the  legislative  branch.  Within  the  legis- 
lative branch,  when  possible,  I  have  given 
the  closest  attention  to  the  more  numerous 
branch,  the  Hbuse  In  the  Connecticut  Gen- 
eral Assembly  lor  20  years,  and  the  House  in 
Oongrees  for  nearly  26  years.  In  thfee  bodies 
I' watched  tboufiands  of  n^en  and  women  at 
their  law  mating  duUee  and  have  known 
hundreds  of  them  rather  well.  Be  It  bias  or 
prejudice,  I  believe  that  the  legislative 
branches  of  g^emmeot  ought  to  be  a  little 
bit  mare  equal  than  the  others,  at  leasrt  most 
ot  the  time.  It  I  have  had  a  theme  in  theee 
Sunday  articles,  it  has  been  thait  the  legis- 
lators deserve  more  credit  from  the  people 
than  they  generally  get  In  contrast  with  the 
glamor  of  the  executive  and  the  Olympian 
status  of  the  jkidldary. 

90VSE    FASCINATIMO 

The  dlffereocee  between  the  two  legisla- 
tive bodies  arei  fading  out,  but  it  la  the  House, 
In  Hartford  or  In  Washington,  that  Is  the 
true  heir  of  t^ie  British  Oommons  which  Is 
the  Mother  d  Parliaments  because  it  was 
there  that  the  people  exercised  their  right 
to  rule,  even  Itiough  some  were  illiterate  and 
founded  the  tradition,  maintained  even  now, 
that  each  pleoe  of  legislation  had  to  be  read 
three  times.  HiB  larger  House,  in  contrast  to 
the  numerically  smaller  Senate,  both  In  Hart- 
ford and  Washington,  has  offered  a  fascinat- 
ing study  of  ttie  play  and  Interplay  of  iorcea. 
I  think  I  have  learned  much  from  the  study. 

Govemmenl  even  reform  government.  Is 
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politics.  An 'inter  Bating  and  educational  part 
of  my  career  has  been  observation  of  and  as- 
sociation with  polltlolans,  from  the  presi. 
dentlal  level  to  that  of  the  poU  watchers. 
There  has  been  the  drama  of  20  major  part; 
national  conventions,  from  1928  through 
1964.  There  have  been  a  few  national  chair- 
men, including  some  from  Connecticut, 
whoee  confidences  I  have  enjoyed,  as  well 
as  many  in  Idwur  echelons  in  Connecticut 
and  other  places  Suffice  to  say  I  like  politl- 
dans,  even  thoee  in  splinter  groups  who 
would  disdain  th«  appellation. 

No  newspaperman,  especially  one  writing 
on  government,  tan  Ignore  the  potentiality 
of  the  printed  w^rd  as  a  lethal  weapon.  The 
newspaper  profession,  it  seems  to  me,  does 
not  do  enough  ^Intlng  with  pride  to  the 
high  degree  of  dbjectlvlty  sought  and  gen- 
erally produced  despite  the  Inexc^-able  pres- 
sures of  deadlines  and  the  myriad  complexi- 
ties of  a  dally  news  report.  Sure,  a  better  Job 
could  be  done,  biit  Irom  the  inside  it  some- 
times seems  a  n^arvel  that  it  turns  out  u 
well  as  it  does,  eapeclally  when  much  of  the 
raw  material  coifies  from  nonoooperators  or 
self-seekers. 

From  the  specllU  vantage  point  I  now  have. 
It  seems  appropriate  to  say  that  generally 
reporters  coverlQg  government  as  a  career 
Justify  the  designation  of  Fourth  Estate. 
Certainly  I  havd^what  I  h<^>e  Is  Justifiable 
pride  in  having  been  chosen  by  colleagues  in 
Hartford  as  the  ^rst  president  of  the  Laurel 
Club  when  It  wa^  reorganized  after  the  World 
War  I  lapse,  and  to  have  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Stan<^g  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gressional Press  jOallery  here. 

Looking  back,  |  for  the  moment,  the  past 
decades  have  been  a  wonderful  experience, 
with  wonderful  people.  Tlie  world  is  going  to 
continue  to  be  k,n  interesting  place,  popu- 
lated with  interesting  people,  next  week,  next 
month,  next  year,  and  into  the  future.  That 
future  should  b^  the  more  interesting  be- 
cause of  a  perspiective  of  the  past. 

Next  week  th^re  will  not  be  the  need  to 
put  together  the  few  hundred  words  that 
have  gone  into  ''the  Sunday  column."  I  am 
retiring  from  thie  tyranny  of  a  dally  dead- 
line and  a  teletjbe  machine  waiting  to  gob- 
ble up  copy  at  lib  words  a  minute. 

But  I  am  nof  throwing  away  my  type- 
writer. 


Breeding  Soperfish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WAIOIEN  G.  MAGNUSON 

Oa  WASHINOrON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  pecemher  IS.  1967 

Mr.  MAQNXisON.  Mr.  President,  HID 
Williams  has  written  an  excellent  article 
in  the  November-December  1967  issue  of 
Sea  Frontiers  magazine  concerning  the 
fine  work  and  excellent  results  achieved 
by  Or.  Lauren  Donaldson,  our  interna- 
tionally famed  fisheries  biologist  at  the 
University  of  Washington. 

This  magazltie  is  published  by  the  In* 
tematlonal  OCeanographic  Foundation. 
This  latest  issue  will  broaden  the  under- 
standing as  to  the  value  of  what  Dr.  Don- 
aldson has  done  for  fisheries  through  bli 
important  woifc. 

I  ask  unanlihous  consent  to  have  Hi!! 
Williams'  article  printed  In  the  Rzcou. 

There  being*  no  objection,  the  artlde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou. 
as  follows: 


Breeding  Supertish 
(By  HUl  WUllams) 

Homecoming  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington In  Seattle  has  one  event  that  does  not 
appear  on  the  official  program:  the  return  to 
the  campus  of  thousands  of  university- 
spawned  and  reared  salmon.  The  big  flsh 
begin  to  move  in  November,  and  that  is 
when  Dr.  Lauren  R.  Donaldson,  professor  of 
llsheries,  and  his  graduate  students  begin  the 
arduous  Job  of  acting  as  mldwives  to  salmon 
that  have  made  the  long,  upstream  journey 
home  from  the  sea  to  spawn  and  die. 

The  university  salmon  story  began  In  1949 
when  the  run  was  created  with  fertilized  eggs 
fumised  by  the  Washington  State  Depart- 
ment of  Fisheries.  They  were  brooded  in  a 
campus  hatchery  and  the  tiny  fingerllngs 
were  released  from  a  pond  near  the  hatchery 
into  freshwater  Lake  Union,  which  borders 
the  campus.  They  made  their  way  through 
navigation  locks  Into  Puget  Sound,  an  arm 
of  the  Pacific,  and  flnaUy  to  the  sea. 

The  Chinook  salmon  (Oncorhyncua  tshaw- 
fUcha)  selected  for  thU  work  are  renowned 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the  way  they 
battle  their  way  back  from  the  ocean  through 
swift  waters  and  over  rapids  to  the  stream 
where  they  were  spawned  some  four  or  five 
years  before. 

nSH    COME    HOME    EAKLT 

It  was  a  matter  of  speculation  as  to 
whether  the  fingerllngs  would  be  able  to  find 
their  way  back  to  a  pond  where  they  had 
been  reared  artificially,  but  they  did.  In  fact, 
some  of  them  did  it  sooner  than  expected 
Usually,  the  Chinook  salmon  remains  at  sea 
for  four  years  to  mature  before  returning 
to  its  home  stream.  But  a  few  of  the  1949- 
trood-year  flsh  turned  up  in  the  gravel 
"homing  pond"  in  1962,  only  three  years 
Ister.  This  early  return  of  the  precocious  fish 
is  unusual,  but  not  unknown  in  nature.  In 
the  wilds,  however,  no  one  selects  the  pre- 
codouB  flsh  for  breeding  and  the  trait  re- 
mains uncommon. 

Washington  sclentuts  quickly  capitalized 
on  the  opportunity.  They  fertUlzed  the  eggs 
from  the  precocious  females  with  sperm 
from  the  best  males.  Over  the  years,  they 
•elected  the  biggest,  best-shaped,  best-col- 
ored, most  disease-free  and  best  egg-produc- 
tog  salmon  for  breeding. 

StrPER   SALMON    SUSVFVE   Btrrm 

After  eighteen  years  of  such  selective 
breeding,  more  than  haU  of  the  total  run  now 
returns  to  the  campus  In  three  years.  The  size 
and  the  fecundity  of  the  fish  have  Increased 
«tthe  same  time.  In  Just  the  past  three  years, 
the  three-year  "super-salmon"  have  in- 
creased their  average  weight  from  10.8  to 
Mout  12  pounds,  their  average  length  more 
ttan  an  inch  to  30  Inches  and  their  egg  pro- 
duoUon  about  10  per  cent  a  year.  And  the 
•urvlval  rate  in  the  ocean  of  these  univer- 
sity-bred salmon  is  ten  to  thirty  times  that 
la  nature.  This  research  represents  a  hopeful 
note  In  the  generally  gloomy  outlook  for  the 
ndflc  Northwest's  salmon  fishery. 

The  day  may  come  when  there  will  be 
many  hatcheries  along  the  coast.  Just  a  few 
miles  from  the  sea,  where  artificially  created 
•ilmon  runs  will  return  and  spawn  The 
acreasing  industrial  use  of  rivers  that  once 
were  used  by  salmon  cannot  be  stopped,  but 
we  lost  spawning  grounds  can  be  replaced  in 
etner  ways. 

The  selective  breeding  of  the  Chinook  sal- 
oon TOs  based  on  similar  research  with  raln- 
«?.1?2"*'  pioneered  in  1932.  The  results  of 
tWT^-flve    years    work    with    the    rainbow 

^^TJ^"""}  ^"^^  ™***«  ^«  university 
n»tchery  an  attraction  for  lovers  of  sport 
MO.  Who  and  excuses  to  visit  it  and  Its  huge 
atobow  trout.  Here  they  can  see  two-yeii- 
fl»h  weighing  16  pounds.  WUd  flsh  the  kme 

T,^  rl  "'^^^^  '»"  *^"^  one-tenth  of  a 
po^d  These  super-rainbows  are  captive. 
^•T  Uve  their  lives  in  concrete  raceways  on 


the  campus — brood  stock  of  a  new  race  of 
trout  that  one  day  will  populate  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  the  West. 

The  researcher  believes  that  man  who  has 
enjoyed  the  fighting  rainbow  trout  for  gen- 
eraUons,  has  an  obUgatlon  to  Improve  the 
strain,  as  farmers  improved  plants  and  am- 
mals.  Selective  breeding  has  produced  a 
strain  of  super-rainbow  that  has  made  their 
producer  a  legend  among  sports  fishermen 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  For  years  surplus 
brood  rainbows  have  been  given  to  the  State 
Game  Department,  which  plants  them  in 
heavily-flshed  lakes.  The  possibility  of  ty- 
ing into  one  of  these  lunkers  add  spice  to 
trout  fishing  in  the  Seattle  area. 

NEW    RACE    OP    RAINBOWS 

Rainbow,  like  salmon,  reqiUre  four  ye.\rs  to 
attain  spawning  maturity  In  nature.  It  took 
twelve  years  of  selective  breeding  to  produce 
the  first  females  that  spawned  at  two  years 
By  selecting  for  this  trait,  there  has  now 
been  established  a  strain  <rf  rainbows  that 
spawns  regularly  at  two  years.  The  result  is 
far  more  fish  weight  rn-oduoed  In  half  the 
time,  helping  to  offset  the  effect  of  the 
dwindling  nvunber  of  streams  still  suitable 
for  rainbows. 

When  this  program  was  started  In  1932  the 
flsh  reached  maturity  in  their  fourth  year 
at  an  average  weight  of  l'/,  poimds  The 
females  produced  400  to  500  eggs  at  their 
first  spawning.  After  thirty-five  years  of 
selection,  the  males  of  the  select  stock  reach 
maturity  in  the  first  year  and  the  females  all 
mature  in  the  second  year. 

Average  egg  production  is  more  than  6,000 
eggs  for  two-year  females,  with  one  female 
producing  more  than  11,000  eggs.  The  average 
fish  length  has  Increased  61  per  cent  since 
1944,  the  first  year  the  two-year  strain  was 
achieved. 

CHOOSING    THE   TEW 

The  spawning  of  the  rainbows  is  a  hecUc 
scene.  Scientists  and  graduate  students  wade 
into  the  raceways  to  net  the  heavy,  thrashing 
fish.  The  men  wrestle  the  flopping  fish  onto 
measuring  boards  and  scalee,  quickly  record 
the  results  and  Inspect  the-«»h  for  desired 
characteristics.  After  the  best  and  biggest  of 
both  sexes  have  been  selected,  the  females 
are  made  to  spawn  with  a  deft  finger  mas- 
sage, and  the  eggs  flow  smoothly  into  a  tray 
The  males  are  milked  of  their  sperm  and  the 
sperm  is  mixed  In  the  egg  tray;   a  graduate 
student  hurries  It  to  the  hatchery  and  starts 
cold  water  flowing   through   the  tray     (In 
nature  the  eggs  would  lie  In  gravel  on  a 
stream  bottom.)   The  adult  flsh  are  thrown 
ba«k  into  a  raceway  to  recuperate.  Unlike 
aalmon,  the  rainbow  trout  spawns  and  Uvee 
to  spawn  again.  Records  are  kept  on  each  set 
of  fertilized  eggs  so  that  when  length  weight 
and    egg-producUon    are    determined     the 
strain  can   be   refined   and   Improved   even 
more. 

The  University  hatchery  handles  more 
than  half  a  mUUon  rainbows  every  year  Of 
this,  they  keep  only  two  hundred  flsh  for 
brood  stock.  High  standards  of  selection  have 
contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  the 
swift  progress  of  the  program.  The  average 
length  for  two-year  females  has  Increased 
f^  14  Inches  to  more  than  23  Inches  since 

The  super-rainbow  trout  are  not  pam- 
pered, for  if  the  new  strain  of  flsh  is  to  make 
a  contribution  In  the  areas  of  sports  and 
food,  it  must  be  able  to  survive  In  the  poUu- 
tlon  which  is  claiming  more  and  more  flsh- 
ing  waters.  The  campus  super-rainbows  are 
reared  In  water  pumped  dlrecUy  from  Lake 
Union.  No  attempt  is  made  to  heat  cool  or 
clean  the  water  In  any  way.  The  university 
hatchery  has  many  signs  warmng:  "Danger 
Lake  Water.  Do  Not  Drink."  The  humans 
are  protected  but  not  the  flsh. 

Their  purpose  is  to  produce  a  flsh  that 
can  hold  its  own  In  the  most  chaUenglng  en- 
vironment.  Despite   the   best   Intention   of 
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public  agencies,  streams  cannot  be  made 
clean  enough  for  today's  flsh.  The  rivers  can- 
not be  changed,  but  the  flsh  can.  Many  of 
the  fish  cannot  survive  this  treatment  They 
die  and  are  used  to  fertilise  the  rose  bushes 
around  the  hatchery,  but  the  survivors  are 
handsome  trout  and  salmon  that  can  live 
almost  anywhere. 

Although  the  flsh  swim  In  dirty  water 
they  get  the  best  poRsible  nutrition,  which 
supplements  the  efforts  in  selective  breeding 
The  researchers  have  learned  from  nature  in 
designing  optimum  diets  for  the  flsh.  In  the 
wUderness,  young  salmon  are  nourished  in- 
directly by  nutrients  from  the  previous  fall's 
carcasses  of  spawned  adults.  Similarly  the 
super-saUnon  and  trout  are  fed  a  dry  meal 
which  Includes  the  ground-up  carcasses  of 
spawned  adults,  rice  bran  and  oat  flour. 

FOOD   POa    FINCBSLtNGS 


For  the  past  thirteen  years,  the  hatchery 
has  experimented  with  a  llquefled  autolysate 
of  whole  hake— literally  hake  "digested"  or 
partially  destroyed  by  its  own  enzymes.  Com- 
parison of  the  autolysate  with  both  the  con- 
ventional flsh-protein  concentrate  flour 
made  from  whole  flsh  and  with  normal 
hatchery  flsh  food  has  shown  extra  beneflte 
from  the  partially  digested  autolysate  in 
terms  of  flsh  growth,  quality,  vigor  and  sur- 
vival at  sea. 

The  method  of  preparation  of  the  autoly- 
s&te  Is  to  grind  the  whole  hake  and  then 
allow  the  enzymes  to  begin  the  digestion  of 
the  material  while  the  acidity  (pH  level)  and 
temperature  are  controlled  to  prevent  bac- 
terial spoUage.  Rice  hulls,  high  in  vitamin  B 
complex,  and  wheat  germ  are  added  The 
mixture  Is  stabilized  with  General  Mills  «mar 
gum. 

'  Plngerllng  salmon  and  trout  utilize  the 
dry  material  more  easily  than  they  do  con- 
ventional flsh-protein  concentrate.  Salmon 
fingerllngs  fed  the  autolysate  achieve  twice 
the  growth  of  those  on  other  diets  by  the 
time  they  are  leleased  to  the  sea,  about  six 
months  after  spawning.  In  addition,  Chinook 
salmon  reared  on  a  stabilized  autolysate  fish 
diet  have  had  at  least  a  threefold  better  sur- 
vival rate  In  the  sea  than  flsh  of  the  same 
stock  which  were  fed  conventional  diete. 

The  wealth  of  minerals  in  the  sea  stirs  the 
imagination,  but  the  Job  of  the  fisheries 
biologist  In  rearing  flshes  is  to  sort  out  the 
minerals  that  are  of  value  for  nutrition  No 
more  is  known  about  how  to  put  these  min- 
erals together  than  is  known  how  to  make  a 
truly  nutritious  food  from  chemicals  But 
fishes  can  do  this.  The  fishes  in  the  sea  are 
the  only  vertebrates  that  have  available  to 
them  in  utUlzable  form  all  the  minerals  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Terrestrial  plante  and 
animals  do  not  have  this  advanUge  They 
get  only  what  the  soU  has  to  give  them  and 
In  some  places  this  Is  less  with  each  passing 

WHT   SALMON    ME    AFRER    BPAWinNC 

The  importance  of  minerals  In  the  Ufe  cycle 
of  the  Chinook  salmon  U  Illustrated  by  what 
happens  to  the  fish  when  it  enters  fresh  water 
and  the  sea's  supply  of  minerals  is  cut  off 
The  salmon's  gllU,  adjusted  for  Ufe  In  the  sea 
are  built  to  excrete  excess  minerals  In  great 
quantity.  This,  plus  the  low  mineral  content 
of  freeh  water,  results  In  an  unfavorable 
mineral  balance  in  the  homing  fish. 

After  spawning,  the  salmon  begins  to  die 
In  this  process.  It  exhibits  every  clinical  sign 
of  human  senility  and  expiration.  But  appar- 
entiy  it  U  possible  to  alter  nature's  course 
Dr.  O.  H.  Robertson,  of  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  has  found  that  proper  manipula- 
tion of  the  salt  balance  and  artificial  feeding 
and  salt  baths— In  effect,  returning  theflah 
to  sea  water— can  extend  the  life  span  of  the 
male  Chinook  salmon  as  much  as  an  addi- 
tional year. 

This  indicates  that  one  cause  of  the  sal- 
mon's death  after  spawning  is  demlnerallza- 
tion.  Nutritionists  do  not  rule  out  the  poe- 
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slblUtj  of  aSectlng,  <x  even  controlling, 
humua  *gin9  tbrough  nutiltton.  The  deral- 
opment  ot  molecular  biology  U  uiumlnatlng 
the  kglng  pgoceaB — partleularlx^  tUeories  of 
cell  iVMth,  wblch  U  a  companion  to  a^lng 
In  man.  Boweyer,  eyldenoe  aoqxilred  In  ex- 
pertmentatton  In  lower  fomis  of  Milmftlw  no><r 
seema  to  Indicate  tliat  any  effective  nutri- 
tional regimen  aimed  at  slowing  the  onset  of 
aging  must  be  consumed  over  most  of  the 
Ufespcm. 

TIGOROUS    HTBRIDS 

Another  aspect  of  Dr.  Donaldson's  work  In 
wblch  he  sends  fish  to  the  open  sea  "pasture" 
may  contribute  In  other  ways  to  Increasing 
the  food  supply  from  the  sea.  He  has  crossed 
two  flsh  well-known  to  spK>rt  fishermen:  the 
rainbow  trout  and  the  steelhead,  a  migratory 
strain  ol  the  rainbow  occurring  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  rapid-growth  characteristic  of  the 
rainbow  Is  dominant  and  can  be  transposed 
to  the  steelhead  so  that  the  hybrids  grow 
some  twelve  times  as  fast  during  the  first 
year  as  the  s&alght-llne  bred  steelhead  stock; 
and  the  hybrids  seem  to  have  retained  the 
steelhead  ability  to  adjust  to  salt  water. 

Steelhead  lun  from  the  sea  to  their  native 
streams  In  winter,  during  the  Pacific  North- 
west's rawest,  wettest,  windiest  weather.  The 
return  of  these  rambow-steelbead  hybrids 
early  In  1967  Indicates  that  sportsmen  can 
look  forward  to  a  spectacularly  large,  new 
fighting  fish.  Returning  hybrids  slightly  more 
than  a  year  old  are  running  is  to  19  Inches 
long  and  are  weighing  2^4  to  3  pounds.  Nor- 
mal steelhead  of  the  same  age  measure  5  to  6 
Inches  and  weigh  about  one-tenth  of  a 
pound.  And  the  hybrids  seem  extremely 
vigorous — ^more  so  than  natural  rainbows  or 
steelheads. 

A  BSANTD  rOB  THZ  NZW  BREED 

The  salmon  and  steelhead  released  to  the 
sea  have  been  marked  for  Identification  by 
amputation  of  a  fin  In  the  past.  But  this  has 
disadvantages:  a  fish  has  only  so  many  fins, 
limiting  the  number  of  Identifying  marks; 
the  clipping  Is  time-corLsiuning;  and  some- 
times a  fin  regenerates  to  such  an  extent 
that  Identification  is  Impossible.  But  a  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  program  has  come  up 
with  a  possible  answer — a  flsb-brandlng  Iron. 
It  Is  used  warm — or  very  cold — to  make  a  dis- 
tinctive, indelible  and  harmless  mark  on  each 
flsh.  By  using  numbers  and  letters,  the 
variety  of  marks  Is  almost  infinite  and  wUl 
make  possible  many  more  experimental 
groups.  Marked  fish  from  the  university  have 
been  found  as  far  as  1,000  miles  north  In 
Alaskan  waters.  It  Is,  however,  believed  that 
most  of  the  fish  trom  the  hatchery  stay  with- 
in 400  miles  of  the  Washington  coast. 

Despite  civilization's  Inroads  on  nature's 
flsh  production,  the  sea  holds  the  potential 
for  more  than  offsetting  any  loss  If  we  do 
with  It  what  we  have  done  with  our  domestic 
animals  and  crops — cultivate  and  manage  It. 


Bronze  Star  Medal  Awarded  to  Itt  Lt 
^etley  A.  Jeniuiif  s 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  KASTLAm 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1st  lit.  Wesley  A.  Jennings,  son  of  Mrs. 
Audrey  S.  Brooks,  2216  Ruskin  Avenne, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  was  recently  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  "heroisni  in 
connection  with  military  operations 
against  a  hostile  force  In  the  Republic 


liL 

of  Vietnam.]*  Lieutenant  Jennings,  a 
1965  graduate  of  Morgan  State  College 
In  Baltimore,  exposed  himself  to  enemy 
fire  to  evacunte  wounded  during  a  mis- 
sion near  tDe  Dong  Nal  River,  South 
Vietnam.        . 

I  wish  to  jcommend  Lieutenant  Jen- 
nings for  hl4  bravery  and  service  to  his 
country,  and|to  congratulate  his  mother 
on  her  fine  apn. 


Miller  CUnic- 
of  Service 


otpital  Complete*  30  Years 
to  Nashville  Commoiiity 
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HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or  TENNBSS^ 

IN  THE  HOI  rSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridai ',  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  FULT<  »N  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  Uie  most  crucial  issues  that 
faces  our  comtry  here  at  home  is  our 
ability  to  pisvide  the  Nation's  citizens 
with  proper  [hospital  and  medical  c&ie. 
and  to  do  it  at  the  most  resisonable  cost. 
This  is  a  taak  that  requires  all  of  our 
resources  and  our  most  creative  efforts. 

Among  the  country's  some  8,000  hos- 
pitals are  about  800  that  are  doing  a 
generally  exoellent  job  and  getting  very 
little  public  recognition.  These  are  the 
proprietary,  lor  privately  owned  hospi- 
tals, and  we  have  an  excellent  example 
of  how  suet  an  institution  should  be 
run  in  my  cl  y  of  Nashville. 

The  first  Building  of  the  MiUer  Clinic 
was  completed  30  years  ago,  and  the  first 
operation  wns  performed  on  July  1, 
1937.  For  the  first  5  years  the  clinic 
housed  Dr.  dleo  Miller  and  three  of  his 
associates.     ] 

Its  growthl  has  been  steady  and  di- 
rectly relate^  to  its  ability  to  serve  the 
community.  During  World  War  n,  three 
of  its  four  stiff  doctors  were  in  the  mili- 
tarjT  service  and  the  premises  were  oc- 
cupied only ;  by  Dr.  George  Holcomb. 
Then,  after  j  the  war  was  ended,  the 
clinic  started  on  a  new  era  of  growth. 

Now,  afteq  30  years,  it  plays  an  im- 
portant part'  In  Nashville's  medical  pic- 
ture. Five  years  ago  a  hospital  was 
opened  with  60  beds.  The  expansion  con- 
tinued with  the  addition  of  emergency 
facilities,  a  coronary  care  unit,  as  well 
as  a  cafeteria  and  maintenance  shop. 
During  the  0ast  5  years  the  Miller  Hos- 
pital has  rdinitted  14,119  patients  and 
been  the  sc3iie  of  7,983  operations.  Over 
300  patients 'are  now  treated  each  day. 
The  magnitude  of  this  venture  can  be 
best  described  by  pointing  out  that  it  em- 
ploys some  :  75  people  and  has  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  $1,650,000. 

The  Mille;'  Clinic-Hospital  In  Nash- 
ville is  typicz  I  of  the  best  type  of  proprie- 
tary hospita  I.  Hundreds  of  them  were 
started  by  « octors  who  have  seen  the 
need  of  additional  hospital  facilities  and, 
with  the  typical  American  spirit,  started 
out  to  do  sotnethlng  about  it. 

Another  p^prietary  hospital  of  which 
my  State  ca»  be  proud  Is  the  Park  View 
Hospital  with  its  more  than  200  beds: 
Its  president.  Dr.  Thomaa  Frist,  in  dis- 
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cussing  the  rolf  of  private  hospitals  said 
recently: 

A  study  mad4  in  1960  by  the  Tennessee 
CX>uncU  on  AglQg  Indicated  the  great  need 
for  nursing  homt  facilities  and  hospital  beds. 
This  study  resulted  In  the  buUdlng  of  the 
former  Park  View  Nursing  Home  and  the 
subsequent  changeover  to  present  200  bed 
Park  View  Hospital.  EfDclent  services  and  ex- 
cellent architectural  planning  are  advan- 
tages  of  prlvats  hospitals.  The  history  of 
business  has  shown  that  when  people  invest 
their  own  mone^,  they  expect  and  demand 
that  the  money  be  used  In  the  most  effective 
manner  and  there  Is,  of  course,  personal  in- 
terest and  prld4.  Overall  efBclency  carries 
over  In  operatliig  the  proprietary  hospital, 
resulting  In  reduced  cost  per  patient  day. 
Major  departments  such  as  pathology,  lab- 
oratory. X-ray,  ^nd  pharmacy  are  privately 
owned  and  whei)  the  owner  of  a  department 
has  the  full  flaanclal  and  provisional  re- 
sponsibility, he  runs  a  more  effective  and 
productive  department.  The  owner  further 
secures  Industrious,  qualified,  and  ambitious 
people  for  these  departments.  The  satisfac- 
tion of  the  owners  in  rendering  service  to  the 
conununlty  Is  another  advantage,  as  well  as 
the  pride  of  ownership,  and  the  pride  of 
efficiency  by  owner  and  employee. 

Dr.  Cleo  MlSer,  who  helped  to  found 
the  Miller  CUnic  and  Hospital,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Vand*rbilt  University  Medical 
School  and  oak  of  his  city's  outstanding 
citizens.  He  Is!  a  past  president  of  the 
Nashville  Academy  of  Medicine,  and 
chief  of  surgery  at  Nashville  General 
Hospital.  Nor  are  his  hours  limited  to 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  academic.  He 
is  also  a  director  of  the  Sand  Lot  Base- 
ball League,  and  presidect  of  the  Nash- 
ville baseball  club.  He  also  serves  as  team 
physician  for  the  Isaac  Litton  High 
School.  I 

This  will  Identify  the  type  of  man  who 
has  helped  craate  the  Miller  Clinic  and 
Hospital,  a  proprietory  hospital  that  has 
done  much  In  tne  Nashville  area. 

As  it  completes  30  years  of  service,  it  ii 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  class  of  pro- 
prietary hospitbl  which  it  represents.  It  Is 
fully  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Accredltotion  of  Hospitals  and  Is 
a  member  of  the  American  Association 
of  Medical  Cliiilcs. 

Thus,  it  seems  clear  that  the  United 
States  should  insist  on  quality  in  proprie- 
tary hospitals  just  as  It  shoiild  insist  on 
quality  in  nonprofit  and  institutional 
hospitals.  But  St  should,  at  the  same  time, 
recognize  that  |such  hospitals,  that  make 
up  almost  10  i>ercent  of  all  hospitals  in 
the  United  Staftes,  are  doing  a  very  nec- 
essary job,  and  they  should  be  encour- 
aged to  do  that  Job  to  the  best  of  thei: 
ability  in  the  t  rue  American  tradition. 


EXTKNS 
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3  ON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

Ol'  WASHIMOTOir 
IN  THE  SEN  ATI  S  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  December  IS.  1967 
Mr.  MAGNXjrsON.  Mr.  President,  fa- 
vorable remarks  are  still  being  received  to 


the  address  which  Dale  W.  Hardin,  Com- 
missioner, Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, delivered  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Washington  Stote  Wool  Growers  As- 
sociation. 

He  spoke  In  Yakima,  Wash.,  November 
13,  1967,  before  an  overflow  attendance 
of  the  Greater  Yakima  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  delegates  attending  the  wool 
growers  convention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Com- 
missioner Hardin's  message  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  Of  Dale  W.  Hakoin,  Commissioner, 

INTEBSTATK  COMMERCE  COMMISSION,   BeFOU 

A  JOINT  Meeting  op  the  Greater  Yakima 
CHAMBix  or  Commerce  and  the  Washing- 
ton   Statk   Wool    Gbowebs    Association 
Yakima,  Wash.,  Movkmbxb  13,  1967 
There  are  several  reasons  that  I  am  happy 
to  be  with  you  this  afternoon,  not  the  least 
of  which  Is  my  high  regard  for  Senator  War- 
ren Magnuson  who  asked  me  to  oome  to  the 
Northwest  to  visit  with  you,  and  to  bring 
you  his  warm  regards.  He  asked  me,  I  am 
•une,  because  of  the  close  relationship  that 
exists  between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. The  Senator,  as  you- know,  is  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

But  1  am  also  glad  to  be  here  since  It  Is  my 
tint  trip  to  the  State  of  Washington.  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  long  hoped  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  the  great  Pacific  Northwest. 
Similarly,  my  experience  Insofar  as  the 
wool  growers  are  concerned  Is  very  limited, 
•ad  I  am  delighted  to  have  a  chance  to  be 
with  you  and  perhaps  to  learn  something 
»bout  your  work,  your  problems  and  your 
Association.  Certainly,  the  health  and  growth 
at  your  industry  is  as  Important  to  the 
Nation  today  as  when  it  played  a  significant 
role  In  the  winning  of  the  West.  Some  meas- 
ure of  the  Importance  of  sheep  husbandry 
to  the  general  economy  of  the  country  can  be 
•■oertalned  from  the  fact  that  In  1966  the 
Federal  Government  thought  It  Important 
Hwugh  to  expend  approximately  26  mlUlon 
doUsrs  under  the  wool  suppcn-t  program. 

Finally,  of  course,  becaxise  of  my  former 
•ffll^on  with  the  NaUonal  Chamber  of 
Oommerce,  I  have  an  especially  warm  regard 
far  the  local  Chamber  groups.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  Yakima  Chamber  has  reached 
dear  across  the  Nation.  Let  me  teU  you  how 
Now,  if  Tom  BosUc.  or  Clarence  Ernst  or 
BUI  Bolger  Is  here  today,  they  wlU  remem- 

b«»"-and  perh^js  others  of  you  will,  too 

SQ  Incident  that  took  place  here  In  Yakima 
•ome  17  years  ago.  In  that  year,  at  a  lunchemi 
given  by  the  Yakima  Chamber,  the  guest 
Hieaker  was  to  be  Senator  Magnuson.  The 
Senator  arrived  In  Seattle  and  decided  to 
enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  and  travel  to 
■faklma  by  auto.  Coming  over  the  mountain, 
neran  into  a  snowstorm.  The  luncheon  began 
with  the  announcement  that  although  he 
nsd  not  yet  arrived,  the  Senator  was  en  route. 
Tne  luncheon  progressed  and  finally  ended 
with  anothCT  tmnouncement  that  the  Sena- 
tor was  on  his  way— If  everyone  would  ivst 
M  pauent.  Plnally— two  hours  late— Senator 
Magnuson  arrived,  having  battled  his  way 
tnrough  a  bad  snowstorm.  Everyone  had  very 
Wadly  waited  It  out.  and  the  Senator  gave 
111  talk. 

kven  knowing  of  your  great  patience,  1  took 
no  chances — I  came  In  by  air. 

But  1  know  this  Incident  occurred  because 
» ronner  coworker  of  mine  who  Is  also  a  for- 
"n"  ^*''*™*  Chamber  staff  man.  Don  Good- 
W.  told  me  the  story.  Don  sends  his  best 
»«ne«  to  all  of  you.  and  to  your  Mayor  Jack 
"^n,  whose  son  Is  attending  George  Wash- 
">«ton  University  in  Washington.  D.C     In- 


cidentally, I  have  It  on  good  authority  that 
Senator  Magnuson  still  occasionally  reminds 
his  staff  of  this  incident,  with  the  added  com- 
ment that  they  should  now  know  from  past 
experience  what  happens  when  they  over- 
schedule  the  Senator ! 

I  hope  today  to  give  you  a  brief  picture  of 
the  relationship  between  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce  Commission,    the   Congress    and   the 
transportation  industry.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission    of   today   is   confronted 
With  a  vastly  different  set  of  circumstances 
and  conditions  from  those  faced  by  the  agen- 
cy created  back  In  1887.  Ortglnally,  the  Com- 
mission was  given  Jurisdiction  over  common 
carriers  engaged  In  the  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  persons  or  property  by  railroad  or 
parUy  by  raUroad  and  partly  by  wSer  when 
Doth  were  under  common  control,  manage- 
ment or  arrangement  for  continuous  ship- 
ment. There  were  then  some   1200  raUroad 
companies,  with  about  135.000  miles  of  track 
and  an  Investment  of  approximately  7^  bll- 
Uon  doUars  In  road  and  equipment.  The  rail- 
roads   in    those    days    occupied    an    almost 
monopolistic    position    with    regard    to    the 
intercity  movement  of  freight  and  passen- 
gers. The  monopolistic  character  of  that  op- 
eration has  long  since  disappeared.  CompeU- 
tlon  today  Is  keen  and  the  plctxire  now  Ui- 
cludes  not  only  railroads,  but  also  motor  car- 
riers, water  carriers,  freight  forwarders    oU 
pipelines,  and  airlines— not  to  mention  the 
competitive  situation  in  the  passenger  field 
where  rail.  air.  and  bus  transportaUon  must 
wage  a  continuing  struggle  not  only  with 
each  other,  but  with  the  private  automobile 
as  well. 


The  growth  of  this  Industry  has  been 
phenomenal.  Transportation  has  played  a 
major  role  In  the  development  of  our  Nation 
Time  and  distance  have  been  telescoped  to 
the  point  where  we  have  experienced,  within 
8  single  generation,  a  technological  revolu- 
tlon. 

We  are  told  that  in  1966  over  140  bUllon 
dollars,  or  approximately  20  pwcent  of  our 
total    annual    expenditures    for    goods    and 
services— that  Is,   our   gross  national   prod- 
uct—was spent  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
for  transportation  of  one  kind  or  another 
Nineteen  percent,  or  about  21  hUUon  dollars 
of  our  totel  Federal  taxes  comes  from  trans- 
portation sources.  About  14  percent  of  our 
total  civilian  employment  Involves  or  Is  re- 
lated to  transportation— this  Is  over  9  mllUon 
people.  There  are  over  94  million  vehicles  on 
our  highways,  over  ly^  million  locomotives 
and  cars  on  our  railroads,  nearly  100,000  pri- 
vately owned  planes  utilizing  the  air  space 
and  over  20,000  waterbome  vessels  operating 
In  domestic  service.  Other  ITgures  show  that 
transportation  In  this  country  contributes 
heavUy  to  the  use  of  the  products  of  other 
industries.  For  example,  it  consumes  71  per- 
cent of  all  rubber,  62  percent  of  aU  petro- 
leum, 29  percent  of  all  steel.  23  percent  of 
all  aluminum.  53  percent  of  all  lead,  and  so 
on. 

As  the  transportation  Industry  grew  In  this 
country,  need  for  the  regulation  of  commerce 
became  more  and  more  apparent  By  1887 
when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  created.  24  States  and  one  Territory  had 
already  established  commissions  to  regu- 
late the  railroads.  The  first  five  commission- 
ers were  appointed  by  President  Orover 
Cleveland  In  March  1887,  Ave  days  before  tJbe 
regulatory  provisions  of  the  Act  to  Regulate 
Commerce  went  mto  effect.  The  Commission 
then,  is  the  oldest  of  the  so-called  Independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies. 

By  Independent  we  mean  that  It  Is  not  a 
part  of  the  ExecuUve  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Neither  Is  It  a  part  of  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government,  although  It  >»«^ 
been  described  as  perfocmlng  quasl-ludlolal 
functions.  Technically,  though  It  «'-^  p«r. 
forms  quasl-leglslatlve  functkJos,  It  te  not 
part  of  the  Leglsl&ttve  braiMdi  ot  ttkb  Oov- 
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emment.  The  Ownmlssion  Is  correctly  de- 
scribed as  an  arm  of  Congress.  The  phrase 
•■arm  at  Congress"  is  used  because  Congress 
delegated  to  the  Commission  some  of  its 
powers.  Oontpol  over  interstate  oommerce 
was  placed  squarely  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
In  the  historic  case  at  Gibbons  v.  Ogden 
However,  any  effort  by  the  Congress  to  ad- 
minister such  an  undertaking  would  ob- 
viously have  been  completely  Impraotlcal- 
hence,  the  delegation  of  power  through  the 
creauon  of  the  Independent  t«gulatorv 
agency.  ' 

The  relationship  between  the  Commission 
and  the  Congress  Is  quite  general  In  nature, 
with  a  technical  and  special  relationship  ex- 
isting between  the  Commission,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Commerce  Committees  of  lx>th 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  other.  As  you  know,  appointments  to 
the  Commission  are  by  presidential  nomina- 
tion, and  such  nominations  must  be  coflrmed 
by  the  Senate.  There  are  eleven  membfffs  of 
the  Interstate   Oommerce   Commission,   and 
the  statute  provides  that  no  more  than  six 
may  be  of  the  same  political  party.  Confirma- 
tion hearings  befcwe  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee   afford   Senators  an   opportunity 
to  Inquire  Into  the  quallficatlona  of  those 
nominated   for   appointment.   Even   after   a 
commissioner  has  been  confirmed,  however 
the  Interest  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  of  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
conUnues.  and  In  relation  to  the  public  In- 
terest, generally,  may  even  be  said  to  In- 
crease. This  Is  80  because  of  the  many  com- 
plex problems,  as  weU  as  the  extent  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  tasks  as  an  arm  of  Congress 
The    various    areas    of    current    economic 
regulation  Include  the  maintenance  of  Just 
reasonable    and    non-discrlmlnatory    rates' 
the  requiring  of  continuous  and  adequate 
service,   the  Issuance  of  operating  authori- 
ties,  the  prevention   of  dlscrlminaUon   and 
destructive  competition,  the  approval  of  ap- 
plications for  consolidation,  merger  or  ac- 
quUitlon  of  control,  the  discontinuance  of 
passenger  trains,  the  establishment  of  rules 
for    the    filing   of    rates    and    charges,    the 
maintenance  of  uniform  accounts  and  rec- 
ords, the  ascertainment  of  property  valua- 
uons  of  certain  common  carriers,  and  the 
authorization  for  the  Issuance  of  securities 
Organizationally,    the    Commission    is-dli 
vlded  Into  three  divisions  according  to  gen- 
eral subject  matter.  The  membership  of  the 
divisions  changes  from  time  to  time.  Divi- 
sion    1     handles     motor    carrier     operatlnir 
rights;  Division  2.  of  which  1  am  currently 
a  member.  U  concerned  primarily  with  rates 
and  related  matters.  Including  the  suspen- 
sion or  Investigation  of  rate  changes  pro- 
posed by  carriers,  and  DlvUlon  3  deals  prin- 
cipally with  finance  matters. 

Ratemaklng  Involves  the  pricing  of  trans- 
portation services.  It  is  a  subject  with  which 
every  shipper  is  concerned  and  Is  a  matter 
that  is  reflects  in  the  price  that  every  con- 
sumer must  ultUnately  pay.  Ratemaklng 
thus  has  an  effect  on  markets,  on  the  flow 
of  commerce,  and  on  the  revenues,  indeed 
the  very  health,  of  the  carriers.  There  are 
a  number  of  misconceptions,  however  with 
regard  to  ratemaklng,  one  of  which  Is  com- 
monly expressed  In  the  phrase,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  "sets"  tha 
rates.  The  establishment  of  rates  is  by  law 
a  matter  InitlaUy  within  the  province  of 
the  carriers.  Rates  are,  however,  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  Commission  to  prevent 
the  establishment  or  the  maintenance  at 
rates  that  are  In  any  way  unlawful. 

Oarrters  file  their  rates  ki  taiOB  published 
In  aooordanoe  with  rules  prewalbed  l»y  tlM 
Oommlsslon.  They  may  be  protested  and  ax* 
subject  to  Investigation  and  •wpenoton  Or- 
dlnarUy,  If  a  new  or  changed  rate  is  not 
protortad,  It  Is  aUowvd  to  go  Into  rifeot  after 
•PP«oprlat©  pubUc  notice   has  been  glv»n. 
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To  glvs  Tcm  an  l<l«a  of  tbe  volume  before 
vs,  then  ue  In  ezcen  of  200,000  new  tariff 
pubUostlon*  filed  with  the  Cotmnlaolon  each 
year.  Although  eatlinatee  of  the  exact  num- 
ber of  rMtee  on  file  with  tbe  Commlaalon  vary, 
•oane  ct  the  over  aoo.OOO  new  tariff  publlca- 
tkxM  filed  eftch  year  may  contain  a  thousand 
or  more  i»te*.  So  you  can  see  that  the  num- 
ber ct  rate*  on  file  la  astronomical. 

Oroaps  at  carrier  repreaentailTea  odq- 
•tantly  oooslder  proposals  for  change*  In 
rates  and  often  hold  public  hearings  to  af- 
ford shippers  and  others  an  opportunity  to 
expreas  their  vlewB.  either  In  support  oi  or 
In  opposition  to  any  new  or  changed  rate. 
Until  a  new  or  changed  rate  has  been  filed 
at  the  Commission,  we  have  no  jurisdiction 
with  regard  to  such  proposals.  While  there  Is 
a  provision  for  protesting  proposed  rate 
changes  and  for  challenging  esdstlng  rates, 
adjuatmeuta  are  sometimes  the  result  ot 
ahlpper-eaiTler  negotlatloQa.  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  necessity  for  a  procf^edlng  before  the 

The  requirement  of  filing  and  posting  of 
nktea  has  the  effect  of  bringing  relatlTe 
atpMUtf  to  an  area  In  which  fftlrly  rapid 
flaotimtlona  onoe  placed  shippers  In  the  posi- 
tion at  not  being  able  to  depend  for  more 
than  a  few  days  at  a  time  on  any  given  rate. 

Tbls,  of  course.  Is  a  very  quick  and  cursory 
review  of  but  one  of  the  functions  delegated 
to  the  Commlaslon  by  the  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion, of  course,  other  matters  come  before 
the  Commission  through  bills  Introduced 
In  Congreas  designed  In  some  way  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Representa- 
tives of  varloiu  modes  of  transptortatlon, 
shipper  groups,  communities  and  others,  as 
well  w  tha  Oommlsalon.  offer  testimony  be- 
fora  the  appropriate  Congressional  commit- 
tees In  hearings  on  the  various  proposals. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  developments 
that  have  taken  place  In  the  transportation 
Industry  aa  that  Industry  has  grown  In  the 
last  80  yaws.  The  economists  teQ  us  that  by 
the  year  3000  our  total  population  will  reach 
about  330  million.  By  that  time,  every  Amer- 
ican will  want  an  even  better  standard  of 
living;  this  means  better  food,  more  educa- 
tion, better  housing,  mca«  travel,  more  of 
everything.  An  Item  of  particular  interest  to 
your  area  la  the  estimate  that  within  fo\ir 
decades  ^ectrldty  output  may  have  to  be 
Increased  five  times  to  meet  demands.  Simi- 
lar demands  will  be  placed  on  other  Indus- 
trlea.  Including  transportation.  Whatever  the 
challengea  may  be  In  the  future.  It  Is  moat 
Important  that  our  transportation  system 
continue  to  grow  In  proportion  to  the  ever 
expanding  needs  of  the  Nation. 

At  no  point  In  history  have  our  people  been 
more  dependent  on  transportation.  And  In 
countries  all  over  the  world,  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  transportation  has  been  a  precursor 
to  the  nationalization  of  other  Industries.  It 
Is  no  accident  that  America  can  proudly 
claim  the  world's  finest  transportation  sys- 
tem. It  can  make  this  claim  because  that 
systenx  operates  under  the  concept  of  private 
enterprise.  In  other  countries,  goyernment 
ownership  of  transportation  has  been  but  a 
prelude  to  stagnation — not  Just  In  trans- 
poratlon,  but  In  the  econom.y  of  those  coiin- 
trles  as  a  whole.  Our  transportation  capabil- 
ity must  continue  to  Increase,  and  It  must  do 
so  under  our  private  enterprise  system. 


Pfc  WiUkm  R.  Forlons,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MASTUUfB 
m  THE  HOtTSK  OV  BKPBKSENTATIVK8 

Friday,  December  IS,  1991 

Mr.  LONO  of  MaryUuuL  Bfr.  Speftker. 
Pf&  WUllam  R.  Furlong,  Jr,,  a  soldier 


from  Baltimore  was  recently  killed  In 
Vietnam.  I  wl4i  to  commend  the  courage 
of  this  young  man  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  ;  including  the  following 
article  in  the  Hecoro  : 

BaLTDCOKI      OI      DiXS     Ilf      ViETMAM PRIVATK 

FT7HL.ONG  Was  fnrwn  WBTLK  ON  A  MISSION 

A  19-year-old  Baltimore  artillery  man  was 
killed  In  Vietnam  last  week,  the  Defen&e  De- 
partment announced  yesterday. 

He  was  identified  as  Pfc.  WiUlam  B.  Fur- 
long, Jr.,  son  it  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUIlam  R. 
Furlong,  Sr.,  o4  6127  Cardiff  avenue. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Falrcloth,  Pfc  F^Iong's  sis- 
ter, said  her  brother  had  been  a  member  of 
B  Battery,  235th  Artillery. 

She  said  he  had  been  In  Vietnam  only 
since  November!  7. 

Np  OXTAILS  GIVXN 

"They  told  \tt  he  was  mlablng  Thursday. 
On  Saturday,  t^ey  said  he  had  been  killed," 
she  said. 

She  said  no  details  of  the  death  were  given. 
"They  only  said  he  had  been  on  a  mission. 
They  didn't  tel)  us  where  or  how  he  died," 
she  said.  i 

Pfc.  Purlonfl  attended  Patterson  High 
School.  He  enl^ted  In  June  and  trained  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.Q.,  and  F(Mt  SlU.  Okla.,  before 
leaving  for  Vlettiam. 

His  sister  sal4  his  unit  fired  ISS-mm.  how- 
itzers, which  ar#  the  largest  cannon  the  Army 
uses  in  Vtetnant 

Besides  his  p^ents  and  Mrs.  Falrcloth,  he 
Is  survived  by  fmother  sister.  Miss  Margaret 
Furlong. 
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CarwBL   Break:    yfottxtt  nr   Paradiss   Still 
FnrajTiMX  To  Sxw 

HoNOLULv. — It's  only  natural  that  more 
women  In  Hawaij  than  In  any  other  state 
design  and  mak^  thetr  own  clothes.  His- 
torically, they've  ^ad  access  to  exotic  fabrics 
from  throughout  rtbe  world. 

Hawaiian  womeb  copied  the  mode  of  the 
1820'8  after  the  first  missionaries  arrived. 
But  the  Mother  Bubbards  lacked  the  drab- 
nees  of  New  England  styles  because  Chi- 
nese brocades,  Indian  muslins,  Fuji  silks  and 
Ceylon  sari  lengt^  were  easily  obtainable. 
Yankee  woolens  land  cottons  had  to  be 
shipped  around  thie  Horn. 

The  modem  ^oman  shopper  here  find 
Thai  silks  and  Italian  velvets  as  well  as  the 
new  no-iron  sheets  of  Tahltlan  design  and 
the  exotic  beadeq  dress  lengths  from  Hong 
Kong.  I 

The  women  tcurlst  often  takes  homt 
enough  materials  If  or  an  entire  year's  ward- 
robe. I 

The  mlml-mu  Is  the  high  fashion  today. 
And  girl  watcher*  get  a  real  eye-full  at  the 
blklni-covered  beaches.  Ereiy  Imaginable 
color  ootnbinatloa  Is  worn. 

Patterns  of  all  vizes  are  available  and  yon 
can  find  drees  pcuttems  for  everything  from 
the  comfortable,  roomy  tutu  to  the  slinky 
cheongsam.  The  "tutu,"  which  means  grand- 
mother In  Hawaiian,  la  made  with  a  high, 
old-fashioned  yoke  and  long  steevea.  fre- 
quently with  ruiles  at  the  neck  and  ctiffi. 
The  sldrt  is  always  very  tuil. 

The  Chinese  <±ieongaain  la  reed  slender 
and  sUt  up  titie  sides  as  far  as  you  desire. 
The  Shanghai  sUt  is  almost  thigh  high  wliils 
the  Hong  Kong  silt  la  a  little  abore  the  kneci 


Hawaiian  Hdiday  for  Eqoity  Winoers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INOIANA 

IN  THE  SENAI  TS  OF  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
winter  winds  mount,  it  appears  as  if  more 
Americans  ar#  finding  time  to  see  Amer- 
ica first,  especially  our  newest  and  most 
exotic  State,  Hawaii.  It  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention  through  the  Equity 
Spokesman,  a  company  newsi>aper,  that 
Equity  Funding  Corp.  of  America  Is  Join- 
ing the  Hawaiian  migration  this  winter. 
I  think  it  would  be  mutually  beneficial  at 
this  time — fov  both  the  States  of  Hawaii 
and  Indiana— to  salute  Equity  and  at 
least  send  wtth  them  our  best  wishes 
since  we  un^rtunately  cannot  accom- 
pany them.  Indianapolis  is  the  head- 
quarters for  the  midwestem  regional  of- 
fice of  this  national  financial  services 
corporation.  Winners  of  an  Equity  sales 
contest  will  be  leaving  by  Jet  for  Hono- 
lulu February  3.  They  will  stay  a  week, 
absorbing  Hatrallan  culture.  The  vigor  of 
these  winnerf  Is  of  such  as  makes  the 
American  ecolnomy  the  strongest  In  the 
world.  This  7-year-old  company,  spread 
coast  to  coast,  has  compUed  an  excellent 
record  which  assuredly  merits  such  an 
exotic  Hawailim  holiday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  article  of  Interest  In  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Equity  Spokesman  which 
«peaka  well  o(  the  women  of  Hawaii. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  1^  be  i»lnted  In  the  Record, 
aa  follows:    i 


Personal  Reqbest  by  Repretentative 
L.  n.  Foantain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I       ov 

HON.  Lj  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OP  MOBTB  CAlOI.nCA 

IN  THE  HOUSa  OP  REPRKSENTAT1VE3 

Friday,  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
serving  as  one  of  the  two  official  dele- 
gates from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  the  23d  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  during 
.the  period  of  September  16-Deoember  20, 
I  have  naturalbr  not  been  able  to  an- 
swer all  rollcaUs  In  the  House.  During 
this  period,  however,  I  have  secuied 
pairs  whenever  possible. 

On  those  bills  when  pairs  were  not 
possible,  I  wish  to  state  that  had  I  been 
personally  present  I  would  have  voted 
as  hereinafter  Indicated  on  the  following 
bills:  I 

H.R.  13893,  foreign  aid  appropriations: 
On  the  Young  I  motion  to  consider  tbe 
previous  question  on  adoption  of  a  rule 
for  fioor  consideration,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea."  November  16. 

HJl.  8569,  Dlltrlct  fimds:  On  adoption 
of  the  conferehce  report  on  the  bill- 
November  9 — I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

HJl.  13933,  bill  authorizhig  States- 
wlth  approval  o(  Transportation  Depart- 
ment Secretary-^»  shift  Interstate  high- 
way mileage  frdm  designated  projects  to 
other  projects  I  of  no  higher  cost.  On 
passage  of  th|e  bill — ^November  20—1 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

H.R.  12010,  bin  granting  the  consent 
of   Congress   to   the   Wlveellng  CttA 


Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion District  compact  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Vh-ginla.  On  passage  of 
the  bill— November  20—1  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

H.R.  9063,  blU  amendhig  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  SetUement  Act  of  1948.  au- 
thorizing final  compensation  for  certain 
World  War  n  damage  claims  of  US 
citizens  not  covered  in  former  treaties 
On  passage  of  the  bill— November  20— i 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

H.R.  11527,  bill  amending  conditions 
for  use  of  Federal  land  conveyed  to  the 
University  of  Maine  In  1955  In  order  to 
permit  sale  of  portions  of  the  property 
On  passage  of  the  bill— Novwnber  20—1 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

H.R.  6430,  bill  authorizing  $281  million 
for  mental  retardation  activities  in  fiscal 
year  1968.  On  adoption  of  the  oonference 
report — ^November  21 — I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

-^.•,^,''.^i'  ^"^  authorizing  appropriations 
of  $115.7  million  for  the  Peace  Corps  in 
fiscal  year  1968.  On  passage  of  the  bill- 
November  21 — I  would  have  voted  "yea  " 
H.R.  6418,  bill  authorizing  $589  million 
In  fiscal  1968-70  for  State  and  local 
he^th  programs.  Including  $40  million 
In  fiscal  year  1968-69  for  rat  contrx)L  On 
adoption  of  the  conference  report No- 
vember 21 — I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


A  Factual  Digest  of  Some  of  the  Major 
PabBc  Laws  Resulting  Fron  Congres- 
sional Actions  Tbit  Session 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

or  iLLiNoa 
W  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  December  IS.  1967 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  factual  digest 
of  some  of  the  major  public  laws  result- 
tag  from  congressional  acUon  this  ses- 
sion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  PAcruAt  Digest  or  Some  or  the  Majoe 

"TBuc  Laws  Resulting   Prom   Concrbs- 

konal  Actions  This  Session 

ACRICtn.TITKX 

'^Z,  ?'*'  V^  t^nafer  of  tobacco  acreaoe 
»uottnenta  and  acre-pouTidage  quotas 
PubUo  Law  90-61.  approved  JiUy  7    1967- 

S^.*K  il"^°*  ^^*  °'  ^838,  u  amended, 
to  authorize  the  tranafer  of  tobacco  acreage 
•Uotmenta  and  acreage-poundag.  quotas 
««n«tH«I  Of  S-acre  limitation  on  lease  and 
transfer  of  certain  tolMcco  acreage  allot- 
ments 

rSi^^t  ^J^^-  approved  July  7,  1967: 
Wi  a7/^-®-  "°*)  amended  the  Agricul- 
twal  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
w  remove  the  6-acre  limitation  on  the 
»»y^  leL^^*^*^  allotment  acreage  which 

'KiUtating  computation  of  tobacco  acreage 
allotments 

n^^lV  ^^^-  »PP«>^«»  October  12, 
WT.  Thta  Uw  (S.  1664)  amended  the  mar^ 
•■«»«  quota  provision*  of  the  Agricultural 


^.^^f^*  ^*^  *"  "=»*•  •»  amended,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  computation  of  tobacco  acrea«re 
aUotmente  by  providing  for  conversion  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  tobacco  Into  a 
MUonal  acreag^Uotment  to  be  apportioned 
wn«»g  famw.  The  Uw  also  provided  for  a 
maximum  reserve  of  1  percent  for  new  farms. 

APPRO  PKIATIONS 

Department  of  Defense  supplemental 
appropriation,  fiscal  1967 
Public  Law  BOS.  approved  April  4,  1967: 
This  law  (HJi.  7123)  made  supplemental 
appropriations  of  $12,196,520,000  to  the  De- 
partment  of  Defense  for  conUnued  support  of 
«a  1967  ^P"*"*""  ^  Southeast  Asia  In  fls- 

It  provided  additional  funds  for  mmtary 
personnel:  operation  and  maintenance-  pro- 
curement; research,  development,  tert.  and 
evaluation;  mlUtary  construction;  and  re- 
volving and  management  funds. 

Second  supplemental  appropriations 
fiscal  1967 

PubUc  Law  90-21.  approved  May  29  1967- 
This  law  (HJl.  9481)  provided  •2.197.931417 
l^i"5P^*"*''**'  appropriations  for  the  var- 
ious departments  and  agencies.  The  largest 
Uems  went  for  the  Department  of  DefeLe. 
aoclal  security  and  welfare,  and  Increased  pay 

Interior  Department  appropriations 

fiscal  1968 

Th^V.""  ^^*<^28.  approved  June  24.  1967: 

2?^Qo  r^o^,^:?-  **^>  ™*<le  appropriations  of 
•  1.399,(H8.350  (Including  S16.200.000  boreow- 
^  authority)  for  the  Department  ortJe 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year 

7ft7^^i^^  Department  total  was  $892.- 
•S06  267,000,  including  funds  for  the  Forest 

ffl^  o;  .*^  ^"'"^  "^''"^  ServlcT  tb?  to- 

^jfpP'*^  C°°^l«>on.  the  National  Cap- 

ta^  Planning  Commission,  the  National  CaJ- 

i^n^.t'f  P^"*^"""  ^'^'"'"'y-  a«1  the  Nation^ 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  HumanltlM! 

Continuing  appropriations,  fiscal  1968 
Th^?»^  ^''t^^'  *PP«>'ed  June  30.  1967: 
i^i>  T/^;''-  ^'-  «")  provided  for  flnanc 

h^tf*^''^'''*'  annual  appropriations  bills 

Treasury.Post  Office  Departments 
appropriatioTis,  fiscal  1968 
Public  Law  00-47,  approved  July  7    1967  ■ 

J?t  m/S? •  J^'^)  "-^appropflatloS^of 
•  ^i>4-,B4l.000    for   the    Treasury   and    P™t 

^'Vr^T*r°"'  "»•  ExecS^ve  OfflcT^f 
the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
agencies  for  fiscal  year  1968.       "^""P^'^oent 

•92?M7  2i^*T7  ?*P«^tment  total  was 
•921,887,000.    The    Poet    Office    Deoartmrnt 

toui  was  M.eoa.oga.ooo.  Pw^the^Ktive 

?,?^nV  *^«  President  the  totiU  ^^17! 
739,000,  including  the  Emergen^  ^nd  for 
the  President  and  expenses  If  ma^gement 
improvement.  The  total  for  Independent 
?K'^^"  W,917,000,  including  fTn^ror 
f^J.^.""?^  °!  "***  ^"^"^^  Stafe.  and  the 
BeSs.'^""^'*''  ^'^  intergovermnenta! 
Legislative  branch  appropriations,  fiscal  1968 
Public     Law    90-67,     approved    Julv    28 

fh.^ J^  *^  '  ^o«°t    Of   «275,699,036    for 
the  legislative  branch  for  fiscal   year   1968 

Wa3S°67?  *°*^  '"  •«.126.205;  the  Ho\S 

Other  agencies   for   which   appropriations 
were  Included  In  this  law  were  toe  Library  of 

r-n,^?"'  *i'!v°®°''  °'  "»«  Architect  of  the 

Capitol,  and  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Continuing  appropriations,  fiscal  1968 

,a!!i'^!iS..^^  '*^'^^'  approved  August  29 
1967:  This  law  (H.J.  Res.  804)  provided  for 
financing  continuing  Government  function, 
with  respect  to  which  annual  appropriaUons 


A  6477 


^^foi*K  "^l*^"  '^'^  *°*o  law  prior  to 
September  30.   1967.  i-     »   w 

Defense  Department  appropriations, 
fiscal  1968 

19^-^''^.^7  9^-96  approved  September  29. 
i?^H?^  *7  ^^^-  ^°^)  made  total  ap- 
propriations for  the  Defense  Establishment 
Of  $69,936,620,000  for  fl«ua  19M  oT^j 
appropriation,  for  all  services,  $21,781,500  000 
was  appropriated  for  Title  I  (MUltary  Per- 
sonnel); »19,034,520,000,  for  Title  nfoplr- 
^«°  ^  Maintenance);  $22,000,800,000.  for 
t?«!to  ,1  °*'^""®''*):  $7,108,600,000  for 
Evaf,,^.  <^"<=1>.  I>evelopment,  Test,  and 
fs^flyV'^""^  $11,200,000  for  Title  V 
(Special  Foreign  Currency  Program). 

Continuing  appropriations,  fiscal  1968 
10^"^.^''  ^^^-  approved  October  6. 
inJn  7^^  ^^  <°-^-  ^-  8«3)  provided  for 
financing  continuing  Government  functions 

WU8  T^^,^  K  ^^'^'^  ""^^  appropriation 
oiUs  had  not  been  signed  Into  law  nrior 
to  October  23.  1967.  >«   *aw   prior 

Department,  of    Transportation    appropria- 
priations,  fiscal  1968 

19^*'^^.^^  "^t:"^'  approved  October  2S, 
1967.  This  law  (HJt.  11456)  made  apDronria- 
Tri;?  Of  •1.581.906.772  for  the  De^.Xe^f 
Transportation  for  fiscal  1968 

Included  m  this  total  were  funds  for: 
Salaries,  expenses,  and  research.  $13,360  000- 
^mfnP.''*':?'  *S21,965,000;  Fe^erL  A^aS«i 
Administration.  $907,435,000;  Federal  Hljth- 
way  Administration,  $119,111,773;  P^InU 
Railroad  Administration.  $16,04k.i5b;  a^  Jm 
other  activities.  $4,000,000 

Bia^i""";i^^  *.°^^  included,  under  Ftederal 
S.?,^^  ^«*'^^^*'"*"°°'  ♦l-^  mmion  for  ad- 
ministrative   expenses   In    carrying   out   the 

M4oS;?^n'^"""<P*"°''  PrognSTa^^wT,! 
(W4,000  In  new  funds  for  expeuMs  to  dls- 
^^^.  *?*  functions  of  the  Secretaiy  wlSi 
respect  to  traffic  and  highway  safetf  The 
™,^  authorized  expenditure  frWkih! 
way  Trust  Fund  of  $3,770,872,000  for  the  pld- 
eral  highway  program. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  ag-m- 
cies  appropriations,  flsccl  1968 

19^''^.ft''  ^l"'  »PP«»«<1  October  24. 
1967.  This  law  (HJi.  10509)  made  approDria- 
A^r.  f.  •*-952.9«.700  for  4e  Dep^enf^i 
f9M  .iiT.^r?  ."'f*~*  agencl,r^  flldl 
IB68.   The    total   Included   $1,797,249  700   for 

IT^  f^''».*!f'  °'  '^«  I>epartment:  V1I6  - 
fh«^  '"J^  """^  ^'^-  •3.038,708,000  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  tke  Fed- 

!Sf  o^*'K°i'"*°'=*  Corporation,  Public  Law 
«v?;*  ?    3»artered  materials  for  the  supple- 

ct^t  ^^  °^  '^"^  available  for  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  was  $185,000. 

frT^f  l°4^  ^°an  authorization  under  REA 
6^(S^  T*^^"^?  '""'  t'l'Pl'one  was  H^. 
iTh^-  ^i  ^^  participation  sales  autho^- 
Izat  on  under  PHA  was  $750,000,000.  The  to- 
tal loan  authorization  under  REA  and  FHA 
was  $859,600,000.  ^^  ^^ 

'"^^,^'*'  J'"^'^  *"*»  Deportment  of 
Hounng  and  Urban  Development  appro- 
pnations,  fiscal  1968  ^         '   "W^o 

iQ^^ilS.^^  ^^'^^^-  approved  November  3 
1967:  This  law  (H.R.  9960)  made  total  appro- 
m^n^°"f  =  •10.139,473,900  for  the  Depm- 
S.H  L  '  Housing  and   Urban  Development 

?«;  T^H  '^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  and  $8,036,354,900 
for  independent  offices  of  Government  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  $10  milUon  annual 
contract  authorization  for  the  controv^s"^ 
rent  supplement  program  under  HUD 
The  appropriations  for  Independent  offices 

Sv  I'tf  i"°?  '°'-  ^^'  Aer^autlcs  S 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Federal  Communi- 
cauons  Commission,  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  General 
Services  Administration,  Interstate  Com- 
A.^I^.^JT^'"''  National  Capital  Housing 
Authijrity,  National  Science  Foundation,  Be- 
negotiation  Board.  Securities  and  Exch;^, 
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Commission,  Selective  Service  System,  and 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Also  Included  were  funds  for  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  Civil  Defense  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  emergency 
health  activities  In  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice. The  law  also  contained  a  limitation  on 
amounts  of  corporate  funds  that  could  be 
expended  by  the  following  agencies:  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  and  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion appropriations,  fiscal  1968 
Public  Law  90-131,  approved  November  8, 
1967:  This  law  (H.R.  12474)  made  appro- 
priations of  14.588,900,000  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
fiscal  1968,  as  follows:  $3,925,000,000  for  re- 
search and  development;  $35,900,000  for 
construction  of  faclUtles;  and  $828,000,000 
for  administrative  operations.  The  law  di- 
vided into  20  major  categories  all  of  NASA's 
research  and  development  work.  This  repre- 
sented the  first  time  NASA  funds  were  not 
Included  in  the  Independent  Offices  appro- 
priation bill. 

Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partments appropriations,  fiscal  1968 
Public  Law  90-132,  approved  November  8. 
1967:  This  law  (H.R.  10196)  made  appro- 
priations of  $13,255,356,000  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1908. 

The  Labor  Department  total  was  $625,524,- 
000.  The  HEW  total  was  $12,569,999,000,  In- 
cluding funds  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health    ($1,178,924,000). 

Among  related  agencies  funded  were  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  National 
Mediation  Board,  and  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board. 

State-Jttstice-Commerce  Departments 
appropriations,  fiscal  1968 
Public  Law  90-133,  approved  November  8, 
1967:  This  law  (HJl.  10345)  made  appropria- 
tions ot  $3,169,013,600  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Jxistlce.  and  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Of  this  appropriation,  the  State  Depart- 
ment total  was  $385,667,400;  the  Justice 
Department,  $417,623,000;  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. $1,034,291,000;  the  Judiciary,  $93,- 
947,100;  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
92.650,000:  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  $6,500,000;  and  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  $186,379,000. 

District  of  Columbia  appropriations, 
fiscal  1968 
Public  Law  90-134,  approved  November  13, 
1967:  This  law  (HJl.  8569)  authorleed  the 
DlstTict  of  Columbia  to  spend  out  of  District 
of  Columbia  funds  $381,290,800  for  fiscal 
1968.  set  a  total  loan  authorization  of  $79,- 
200.000.  and  appropriated  a  total  Federal 
payment  out  of  general  revenues  of  the 
Treasury  of  $67,478,200.  The  total  of  all 
funds  available  for  fiscal  1968  was 
$500,954300. 

Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
appropriations,  fiscal  1968 
Public  Law  90-147,  approved  November  20, 
1967:  This  law  (HJl.  11641)  made  appropria- 
tions of  $4,688J>38,000  for  certain  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion, the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission, 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
the  Water  Reaourcea  Council,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968. 


Of  this  total  appropriation,  the  Defense 
Department  total  was  $1,359,829,000;  the 
Interior  Depaetment,  $750,162,000;  the 
Atomic  Energy  i  Commission,  $2,609,133,000; 
and  independent  offices,  $70,824,000. 

Continuing  mpropriations,  fiscal  1968 

Public  Law  90^162,  approved  November  28, 
1967:  This  law  IH.J.  Res.  936)  provided  for 
financing  continuing  Government  functions 
with  respect  t^  which  annual  appropria- 
tion bills  had  nit  been  signed  into  law  prior 


to  December  2, 
Appropriations 


967. 


construction, 


Public  Law  91 
1967:  This  law 
tlons    of   $2,093 


Atomic    Energy\ 
duthc 

Public  Law  94 


plant    and   capl 
Amendment 

Public  Lawj4 
1967:  This  law 


for    military 
fiscal  1968 

180,  approved  December  8, 
JR.  13606)  made  approprla- 
62,000  for  construction  at 
military  installations  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  Indudlng  $671,271,000  for  mili- 
tary family  hoiiing  projects,  for  fiscal  1968. 

ENEBCT 

Commission    appropriation 
zation,  fiscal  1968 

56,  approved  July  26,  1967: 
This  law  (H.R.  ^0918)  authorized  appropria- 
tion of  $2,633,8t6,000  for  fiscal  1968  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  For  operating  ex- 
penses, $2,164,846,000  was  authorized,  and  for 

1    equipment,    $469,033,000. 

of  Atomic  Energy  Acts 
190,  approved  December  14, 
2644) ,  among  other  things, 
amended  the  Attjmlc  BSiergy  Community  Act 
of  1955,  as  amended,  by  revising  the  system 
of  priorities  applicable  to  the  sale  of  apart- 
ment houses  at:  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  by  re- 
quiring the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
continue  to  inake  assistance  payments  to 
the  Cities  of  ^k  Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  Rich- 
land, Wash.,  ani  to  the  Richland  School  Dis- 
trict, and  to  stsie  more  explicitly  the  criteria 
for  making  sucll  payments.  The  law  provided 
that  all  approp^atlons  must  be  authorized 
previously  by  Congress. 

The  law  also  amended  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  give  the  Director 
of  the  AEC's  Division  of  Military  Application 
the  new  title  ot  Assistant  General  Manager 
for  Military  Application,  to  provide  certain 
additional  authority  few  the  AEC  to  perform 
research  for  others  pertaining  to  the  protec- 
tion of  public  health  and  safety,  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  for  determinations  by 
the  President  Of  the  quantities  of  special 
nuclear  material  to  be  produced  and  the 
amounts  to  be  iavailable  for  distribution  by 
the  AEC. 

It  also  amended  the  Euratom  Cooperation 
Act  of  1958,  a4  amended,  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  an  additional  146,000  kilograms 
of  contained  uranium  235  to  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community,  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  an  additional  1,000  kilograms  of 
Plutonium  to  duratom.  and  to  authorize  the 
AEC  to  perforii  uranium  enrichment  serv 
ices  for  Eurat 

CIVn.    RIGHTS 

Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
s,  subpena  power 
90-61;  approved  August  3, 
1967:  This  law'  (S.J.  Res.  98)  authorized  the 
National  Advia(>ry  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders to  cornel  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witne$ses  and  to  the  production  of 
evidence. 

Bxtention  of  the  VS.  Civil  Rights 
Commission 

Public  Law  ( 0-198;  approved  December  14. 
1967:  This  lawl(H.R.  10805)  extended  the  life 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  author- 
ized appropriations  for  fiscal  1968,  and  for 
each  of  the  fow  succeeding  fiscal  years,  $2,- 
660.000  for  eacti  such  fiscal  year. 

SDTTCATXOIV 

Amendment  at  id  extension  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act 
Pubic  Law  90-35,  approved  Jime  29,  1967: 
This  law  (HJl.a0943)  extended  through  fiscal 


1970  and  amended  Ititle  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1945  involving  the  Teacher 
Corps  program  ancl  a  program  of  graduate 
fellowships  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  law  also  established  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  Professions 
Development  and  four  new  programs  (to  be- 
gin in  fiscal  1969)  which  would  provide  (1) 
grants  and  contracts  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting qualified  persons  to  the  field  of  edu. 
cation;  (2)  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies experiencing  critical  shortages  of  teach- 
ers to  carry  out  programs  to  attract  and  qual- 
ify teachers  and  teacher  aides;  (3)  grants  and 
contracts  to  provide  advanced  training  and 
retraining  (preseryice  and  Inservlce  training) 
for  personnel  servltig  In  programs  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education;  and  (4)  fel- 
lowships, talneeshljps.  Institutes,  and  preserv- 
Ice  and  Inservlce  training  for  personnel  serv- 
ing as  teachers,  adiiilnistrators,  or  educational 
sp>eclall8ts  in  colleges  and  universities. 

Major  changes  m  the  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram would  make  it  a  local  program  designed 
and  carried  out  by  local  authority  to  meet 
local  needs.  Statf  educational  agency  ap- 
educatlonal  agency's  re- 

mbers  would  be  required, 
tlon  for  fiscal  1968  was 

69.    $385,200,000;    and    tor 
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tiational,  Advis^ 
ord 

Public    Law 


proval  of  the  loci 
quest  for  Corps 

The  total  authi 
$33,100,000;  for  1 
1970.  $492,200,000 

Amendment  of  coi 
Economic  O; 

Public  Law  9' 
1967:  This  law  (H 


ge  tpork-study  program  of 
unity  Act  of  1964 

2,  approved  September  6, 
.  11945)  amended  section 
i24(d)  of  the  Ec(inomlc  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  (1)  to  make  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram more  fiexlble  as  to  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  hours  students  may  work  in  a  week 
(15)  by  permitting  averaging  over  a  semester, 
and  (2)  to  limit  the  increase  on  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  compensation  paid  students 
(from  10  percent  to  26  percent)  by  substitut- 
ing an  increase  of  6  percent  a  year  from  Au- 
gust 20,  1967,  imt!  1  the  26  percent  maximum 
is  reached. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 
I  1967 
Public  Law  90^^,  approved  October  3, 
1967:  This  law  (H.R.  13267)  amended  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  (1)  extend 
through  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  the  ap- 
propriation authorization  for  grants  to  States 
for  the  basic  program  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  for  handicapped  individuals; 
(2)  authorize  1  additional  year  of  appropria- 
tions for  support  of  statewide  planning  in 
vocational  rehabilitation  by  the  States, 
through  June  30,  1968;  (3)  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  Uito  an  agreement  with  s 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organi- 
zation for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
a  National  Center  for  Deaf -Blind  Youths  and 
Adults;  (4)  authorize  a  program  of  project 
grants  to  States  for  providing  vocational  re- 
hablUtetlon  services  to  handicapped  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers  and  their  families; 
(5)  require  that  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  be  provided  by  State  vocational  re- 
habilitation ageaclee  without  regard  to  th« 
place  of  residence  of  the  individual;  and  (6) 
provided  a  fixed  allotment  percentage  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  law  authorized 
$600  million  for  fiscal  1969  and  $600  mllUon 
In  fiscal  1970.        | 

flNANtne  AND  TAXATION 

Temporary  increase  in  public  debt  limit 
PubUc  Law  9<M3,  approved  March  2,  1967: 
This  law  (HJl.  ttTS)  provided  a  temporsif 
debt  limit  of  $33i  billion  for  the  period  from 
the  date  of  enactment  to  June  SO,  1967.  TtM 
temporary  debt  Usolt  for  fiscal  1967  was  $930 
billion.  (Ilie  deit  celling  under  permanent 
Uw  is  $285  bUUo^.) 

investment  tax  credit  ond  accelerated  depre- 
ciation restoration 
PubUc  Law  9<U36,  approved  June  18,  1967; 
Tliis  law  (HJl.  6050)  restored  the  investmen* 
tax  credit  and  the  use  of  accelerated  de- 
predation wlth^  Respect  to  certain  real  prop- 


erty (whldi  had  been  «uq)ended  for  the  perl- 
od  from  October  10,  1966,  through  December 
SI,  1967),  e&ectlve  after  MarxA  9,  1967.  The 
new  limitation  on  the  amount  of  Investment 
credit  was  60  percent,  rather  than  36  percent 
of  tax  llablliUea  in  excess  of  $25,000.  Property 
ordered  during  the  suspension  period  but 
delivered  on  or  after  Uay  24,  vrould  be  eUgible 
for  the  investment  credit. 

The  law  extended  the  investment  credit  to 
certain  aircraft  operating  outside  the  United 
States  (so-called  Vietnam  alrUft  amend- 
ment) .  ^ 

The  law  also  provided  that,  under  the  Pres- 
idential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966 
funds  oould  be  appropriated  and  disbursed 
only  aftei^  adoption  by  law  of  guldeUnes  gov- 
erning their  dlstrtbutiom. 

Silver  certificates 
PubUc  Law  90-29,  approved  June  24  1967- 
This  law  (8.  1352)  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasxiry  to  write  off  sliver  certificates 
he  determines  have  been  destroyed,  Irretrtva- 
bly  lost,  or  held  in  collections;  required  hold- 
ers wishing  to  convert  certificates  to  sUver  to 
do  so  within  l  year;  required  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  sliver  fw  defense  pur- 
poees;  and  permitted  the  reintroductton  of 
mint  marks.  The  purpose  of  the  law  was  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  coins  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  economy  during  the  remain- 
ing stages  of  the  tjansitlon  from  silver  coins 
to  the  new  clad  coins  pursuant  to  the  Coin- 
age Act  ot  1965. 

Public  debt  limit 
Public  Law  90-39,  approved  June  30  1967- 
This  law  (HJl.  10867)  increased  the  permal 
nent  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  from  $286 
bUllon  to  $358  blUion,  effective  July  1  1967 
Beginning  fiscal  1969,  this  debt  liml'tatlon 
would  be  increased  temporarUy  by  $7  biUion 
during  the  course  of  each  fiscal  year  but  the 
debt  limit  wlU  fau  back  to  the  permanent 
•358  billion  limit  on  the  last  day  (June  30) 
of  each  fiscal  year. 

-nw  law  also  (1)  brought  participation 
certificates  issued  in  fiscal  1968  into  the 
determination  of  debt  subject  to  the  limi- 
tation, and  (2)  amended  existing  law  to  pro- 
vide for  issuance  of  notes  with  maturities  up 
to  7  years  (rather  than  6  years)  outside  the 
454 -percent  limitation  on  interest. 
Temporary  suspension  of  duties  on  metal 
scrap 

Public  Law  90-45,  approved  July  3.  1967- 
This  law  (H.R.  6616)  amended  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
for  2  years,  to  June  30,  1969,  the  exlstine 
suspension  of  duties  on  meUl  waste  and 
•crap,  imwrought  metal  and  articles  of  metal 
^except  copper  scrap  and  waste  copper  arti- 

Suspension  of  duties  on  certain  forms  of 
nickel 
Public  Law  90-48.  approved  July  7.  1967- 
TUt  law  (H.H.  3349)  continued  through 
^d^H^'  ^\  "*''•  "**  "'"*°8  suspension 
^-f  ^Vt"  ,°^  'erronlckel,  unwrought  nickel, 
and  nickel  powder. 

Suspension  of  duty  on  manganese  ore 
Public  Law  90-49,  approved  July  7    1967- 
•nxia   law    (H.R.    3652)    continued    through 
June  30,   1970,  the   existing  suspenslon^^ 
fJiS  1°"^  certain  manganese  ore  (including 
ferruginous  ore)   and  related  products 
Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  toith  respect  to 
certain  real  property 
Public  Law  90-50,  approved  July  7,  1967- 
J^'r  ^^-  "41)   extended  tit  2  year, 
(to  December  31,  1968)  the  period  for  which 

b?^.  ^  **'"^°  '■*^'  property  transferred 
»Ll?te,^,K'J^'7'="°''  ^'^'^'^^  Corporation 
^^^ubsidiarles  to  other  Government  de- 
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Interest  equalization  tax  extension 
PubUc  Law  90-59,  approved  Jily  31.  1967: 
r^  law  (HJl.  6098).  among  other  things 
extended  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act 
for  a  years,  to  July  31.  i969,  increased  the 
niMimum  tax  rate  from  16  to  22^  percent 
and  empowered  the  President  to  vary  this 
rate  from  zero  to  22  ^  percent  on  the  basis  of 
l>alance-of-payments  consideraUonfe. 

Existing  law  provided.  In  effect,  for  the 
equivalent  of  a  1  percentage  point  per  an- 
num Increase  in  interest  costs  for  foreigners 
who  obtained  capital  from  U.S.  sources  either 
through  the  sale  of  stock  or  through  the  sale 
Of  debt  obligations  with  a  maturity  of  i  vear 
or  more.  ' 

The  existing  tax  on  foreign  stock  purchases 
by  Americans  was  16  percent  of  the  actual 

H  K?  IV^''  ^^^-  "><!  *Jie  rates  of  tax  on 
debt  obligations  with  maturities  of  i  year  or 
more  varied  from  1.05  percent  of  the  obli- 
gations with  the  shortest  maturity  to  15 
percent  on   those  with   a  maturity  of  38% 

ll'^,^°ll  ■^***  ™***  provided  as  nearly 
rt^  powlble  the  equivalent  of  a  1  percentage 
point  increase  in  interest  costs. 

The  law  also  provided  a  new  system  for 
administering  the  tax  in  order  to  prevent 
evasion. 
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graphic  materlaU  to  explore  the  nature  and 
volume  of  trafllc  in  »uch  materials-  <3» 
study  the  effect  of  obscenity  and  p^iJ. 
raphy  upon  the  public,  particularly  *mlno«. 
and  its  relationship  to  crime  and  other  anti- 
social behavior;  (4)  recommend  such  legis- 
lative administrative,  or  other  action  n^ 
sary  to  regulate  effectively  the  fiow  of  such 
traffic,  without  Interfering  with  consutu- 
tlonal  rights;  and  (5)  report  to  the  Presi- 
^sTl9^"  "^""^  no  later  than  Jan- 


Antitrust  laws  exemptions 
Public  Law  90-62,  approved  August  9,  1967- 
-r^  law  (S.  1648)  extended  untiTjunrao. 
19TO,  the  present  law  so  a*  to  continue  the 
authority  for  granting  exemptions  from  the 
antitrust  laws  to  assist  in  safeguardUig  the 
balMce-of-payments  position  of  the  United 

Extension  of  authority  for  more  flexible  reg. 
Mictions  of  certain  rates  of  interest 

I9^"^.il*  ^'^-  »PP«>'«»  September  31, 
1967.  -raih  law  (S.  1956)  extended  for  2  year^ 
the  authority  expiring  September  21.  1967 
r^J^  p^*"*'**L  regulatory  agencies  (the 
Pederal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Ped«n»l 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board)  to  set  interest  rate 
oeuings  on  savings  accounts,  to  require 
^J^Z  '^^^  fof  member  banks,  and  to 
permit  open  market  operations  in  direct  or 

i^Z  ^^^'^ed  obUgations  Of  any  agency 
of  the  United  States.  &'="^j 

COVISNICKMT 

Amendment  of  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Act 
Public  I^w  90-9.  approved  AprU  10,  1967: 
?rjfr„.^  <^-*-  2^^^>    ««=ended  the  indiar^ 
nf^,  *°°'^'°''  ^"^  °'  194«  to  provide 
thl  iZ  ^r^}^^^^°^  o'  the  Commission  at 
10    ,Q«9  ,«    ^°  ^^"  ^""^  "^i  a^t^-  April 
l?^  ^^JJ'^Z"  extension),  (2)   for  expan- 
sion Of  the  Commission  from  three  to  five 
members   (the  three  present  CommissVone™ 
to  serve  untU   June  30,   1968.  unless  prev" 
ously  reappointed  by  the  President),  and  (3) 
^X?^''P"**.*?°  ^^  *^*  Commission  of  a  trial 
f^  S^",?**"°»  *  *****  "^ot  later  than  De- 
cember 31,   1970,  for  trial  of  each  i^dl^g 

Post  Office  Department  30-year-lease 
authority 
Public  Law  90-15,  approved  May  8    1967- 

iTv^of't;r    ifJ;?^*>    "**'^**«^    the    auli^r: 
ty  Of  the  Postinaster  General  to  enter  Into 

S?n.°',n''^  P"P*^y  '"  P«'^°'»''  ^t  ex! 
Sm         ^^"^  "°'*"  "'■^'^  specified  con- 

Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornography 

isf?"''^!^.^''  ^^^-   »PP«>^«1  October  3, 

^^\?  ,.    '^''1"^  •""*  Pornography  consist- 

in^hl  fl.,?''°V^'I^*^°«  «P«'*  knowledge 
in  the  fields  of  obscenity  and  antisocial  be- 
havior appointed  by  the  President.  The  Com- 
mission shaU  (1)  analyze  the  Uw,  pertain- 
ing  to  the  control  of  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy; (2)  ascertain  the  methods  employ^ 
in  the  distribution  of  obscene  and  £wJ^ 


Career  status  for  certain  temporary  Govern- 
ment employees 
iaf^^^^^^T  "°7i°*'  »PP«>^«»<1  October  11, 
acquisition  of  career  status  by  certain 
temporary  employees  (TAPER  appointments) 
of  the  Pederal  Government,  plus  those  la 
the  postal  field  service. 

Security   of   the  Capitol  Buildings  and 
Ground* 

ift^-^JJ^.^''  ^^^-  *PP«»^«»  October  19. 
1967.  -This  law  (S.  2310)  tightened  the  law^ 
governing  security  of  the  0^>itol  Buildines 

^*1.°'"?^*^'  P'""  *"  ^-S-  public  buUdin^ 
within  the  District  of  ColumbU.  ^^ 

DUtrict  of  Columbia  Federal  payment  and 
borrowing  authority 

io^'"^.^7  ^^^'  »PP«>ved  November  3. 

i?,^h  J^  ^"^  <^-^-  8''18>  increasedthe 
autiiorized  annual  Pederal  payment  to  the 
?7o*^^*„.°'  Columbia  from^aJTx^i^*^ 
$70  mUUon;  Increased  the  authorized  DC 
borrowing  authority  to  provide  an  estimated 
celling  of  $333.8  mlUlon  in  1968.  $363.9  mil- 
Hon  in  1969,  and  $392.3  million  In  1970-  and 
prohibited  discrimination  on  ground*  of  res- 
idence, religion,  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
in  employment  in  Uie  D.C.  Government 
Obstruction  of  criminal  investigations 

19^''^.^T  ®M^'  »PP'-o'«i  November  3. 
^  tin  ,^  i?^.  <^-  ^''«>  amended  chapte^ 
73,  tlUe  18.  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
obstruction  of  the  adnUnlstration  of  Justice) 
by  acdlng  a  new  section  prohibiting  the  ob- 
sti^ction  of  Pederal  criminal  investigations 
before  a  proceeding  has  been  inltUted  before 
a  Federal  agency,  or  an  Inquiry  or  investiga- 
tion by  elUier  House  of  ttie  CongresToTa 
congressional  committee.  b  «»  or  a 

Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 

lot^^^^^fT'  ^.^^-  "PP'O'^d  November  7. 
^.!I;  ^  ^"7  <®  "®°>  ""nehded  the  Com- 
^nr,.^,  °f»^''*  °^  ^^^*  (»)  by  extending  and 
improving  its  provisions  relating  to  Rrants 

w^°".^'",°°  °'  educational  tele^on 
broadcasting  facilities  and  autiiortzlng  for 
«I^  f  "i^*  appropriations  of  $10,500.0«)  for 

$15,000,000  for  fiscal  1970;  (b)  by  authorizing 
ass  stance  in  ttxe  construction  of  noncornmer! 
clal  educational  radio  broadcasting  faclUtles- 

rlr^^l^f^  "^,^°^  '  °o°P«-oflt  corporation 
(Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting)  to 
assist  m  establishing  innovative  educational 
programs,  to  facUltate  educational  program 
availability,  to  aid  the  operation  of  educa- 
tional broadcasting  faclUties,  and  author- 
izing for  expenses  $9  million  for  fiscal  1968- 
and  (d)  by  authorizing  a  comprehensive 
study  of  instructional  television  and  radio 
with  appropriation  authorization  for  ex- 
penses of  not  to  exceed  $500,000. 
Extending  the  duration  of  copyright  protec 
tion  in  certain  cases 

,0^^'''^^''  *'^"^'  approved  November  16. 
1967:  This  law  (S.J.  Res.  114)  extended  to 
December  31,  1968,  the  renewal  term  of  any 
copyright  subsisting  on  the  date  of  approval 
Of  this  legislation,  or  the  term  as  extended 

sLiTo  K  ^*  ^"^-^^  °'  "y  ^"bUc  Law 
89-442  where  such  term  would  otherwise  ex- 

*^Zf'^°'^  December  81.  1968.  This  was  the 
third  such  interim  extension  of  copyright 
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Modernisation  of  Federal  credit  union  loan 
and  dividend  procedures 
Public  Law  90-188,  approved  December  13, 
1967:  This  law  (S.  1085)  amended  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  to  modernize  Federal 
credit  luilon  procedures  to  accord  with  pres- 
ent day  lending  practices.  It  permitted  (1) 
the  credit  union  conunlttee  to  delegate  lend- 
ing authority  to  a  loan  officer,  (2)  the  pay- 
ment of  quarterly  dividends,  and  (3)  credit- 
ing funds  received  during  the  first  10  days 
of  a  month  for  the  entire  month  In  com- 
puting dividends. 

Relief  of  Dr.  R.  V.  Samala  and  congressional 
redistricting 

Public  Law  90-196,  approved  December  14, 
1967:  This  law  (HJl.  2275),  a  private  nat- 
uralization bill,  was  amended  by  adding  a 
provision  that  all  seats  In  the  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  filled  by  districts  except 
that  a  State  which  Is  entitled  to  more  than 
one  representative  and  which  has  In  all  pre- 
vious elections  elected  Its  representatives  at 
large  m»y  elect  Its  representatives  at  large  to 
the  9 1st  Congress  (New  Mexico  and  Hawaii) . 

IHTXSNATIONM.    AFFAIBS 

Emergency  food  assistance  to  India 
Public  Law  90-7,  approved  April  1,   1967: 
This  law  (H.J.  Res.  267)  expressed  requested 
congressional  support  of  the  President's  (ad- 
ministration) policy. 

It  approved  the  concepts  of  self-help,  mul; 
tilateral  action,  and  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. It  recommended  that  the  United  States 
provide  up  to  an  additional  3  million  tons  of 
food  grains  to  India,  at  an  eetlmated  $190 
million  cost,  and  an  additional  $25  million  of 
emergency  food  relief  for  distribution  by 
American  voluntary  siKencles. 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
Amendments  of  1967 

Public  Law  90-88,  approved  September  22, 
1967:  Tills  law  (H.R.  9547)  amended  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize a  U.S.  vote  in  favor  of  an  increase  of 
$1,200,000,000  in  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  and  to  authorize  a  U.S. 
payment  of  $900,000,000;  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  propose  establish- 
ment of  a  program  of  audit  of  the  Bank;  and 
to  provide  that  the  Comptroller  General  (1) 
provide  assistance  to  the  U.S.  Executive  Di- 
rector In  connection  with  such  audit  and 
reporting  standards,  and  (2)  perlodicaUy 
review  audit  reports  and  report  thereon  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Congress. 
The  law  also  directed  that  in  consideration  of 
the  U.S.  balance-of-paymente  deficit  any 
local  cost  financing  vritb  the  funds  so  au- 
thorized be  held  to  the  minimum  possible 
level  and  provided  that  the  U.S.  voting  pwwer 
disapprove  any  loan  which  might  assist  the 
recipient  country  directly  or  indirectly  in 
acquiring  sophisticated  or  heavy  military 
equipment. 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967 

Public  Law  90-137,  approved  November  14, 
1967:  This  law  (S.  1872)  authorized  an  ag- 
gregate appropriation  of  $2,674,614,000  for 
fiscal  1968  for  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
authorization  for  economic  assistance  was 
$2,164,614,000;  for  military  assistance,  $610 
million.  The  authorization  was  limited  to  1 
year. 

Among  other  things,  the  law  limited  devel- 
opment loans  to  20  countries  in  any  fiscal 
year;  technical  assistance  to  40;  and  support- 
ing assistance  to  12.  Military  assistance  was 
limited  to  40  countries. 

The  law  also  provided  a  ceiling  of  $600  mil- 
lion for  the  Latin  American  housing  program 
and  a  celling  of  $75  million  on  all  military 
grants  and  sales  to  Latin  America  except 
training.  A  celling  of  $40  million  was  provided 
for  military  assistance  to  Africa. 

Peace  Corps  Act  amendments 

Public  Law  90-176,  approved  December  6. 
1967:  ThU  Uw  (S.  lOSl)  amended  the  Peaoe 


Corps  Act,  as  ankended,  to  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation of  1(115,700,000  for  Peace  Corps 
acUvltles  in  fisc4  1968. 

LABOB 

Railway  labir-management  dispute 

Public  Law  90410,  approved  April  12,  1967: 
This  law  (S.J.  Kes.  65)  extended  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  prohibiting  for  a 
limited  time  strlices  and  changes  in  the  work 
rules  Involved  injthe  current  dispute  between 
railroad  carriers  Represented  by  the  National 
RaUway  Labor  Conference  and  certain  of 
their  employees.  The  extension  wsls  tor  an 
additional  20  da»s  (to  May  3,  1967)  to  pro- 
vide additional  time  after  April  13,  1967,  to 
resolve  the  issued  through  collective  bargain- 
ing and  avoid  a]  shutdown  of  service  on  all 
major  U.S.  railrc 

Public  Law  B<|-13,  approved  May  2,  1067: 
This  law  (H.J.  Res.  643)  further  extended 
the  provisions  oi  existing  law  prahlblting  for 
a  limited  time  Btrlkes  and  changes  In  tbe 
work  rules  Invofved  in  the  current  dispute 
between  railroadi  carriers  represented  by  the 
National  Rallwa}  Labor  Conference  and  cer- 
tain of  their  emiSoyees.  Public  Law  90-10  had 
extended  the  tinie  from  April  13,  1967.  to  May 
3.  1967.  and  this  law  extended  the  time  to 
June  19,  1967,  ti  resolve  the  Issues  through 
collective  bargaining  and  avoid  a  shutdown 
of  service  on  alllmajor  U.S.  railroads. 

Public  Law  9o|-54,  approved  July  17,  1967: 
This  law  (S.J.  R^.  81)  provided  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  tabor  dispute  between  rail- 
road carriers  r^resented  by  the  National 
Railway  Labor  Conference  and  certain  of  their 
employees.  The  law  established  a  five-mem- 
ber Special  Boarl  (named  by  the  President) 
to  operate  durt  ig  a  90-day  no-strlke,  no- 
lockout  period  '  o  begin  immediately  upon 
enactment  of  tbi  i  law. 

During  the  fir  it  30  days,  the  Board  would 
undertake  Inten  slve  mediation  efforts  with 
both  sides  in  a:  t  effort  to  find  a  mutually 
agreed  upon  ai  d  satisfactory  solution.  In 
case  of  no  agreement,  beginning  on  the  3l8t 
day,  the  Board  Was  authorized  to  hold  hear- 
ings to  study  the  equity  of  the  prop>osals  of 
the  President's  Bpecial  Mediation  Panel  of 
April  21,   1967. 

If  no  agreement  was  reached  by  the  60th 
day,  the  Board  Would  file  its  determination 
with  Congress  and  the  President,  stating 
whether .  any  D$odiflcatlon  of  the  Special 
Mediation  Panel's  proposals  was  deemed 
necessary  to  (ij  be  in  the  public  interest, 
(2)  achieve  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement 
within  the  limits  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing and  mediation  efforts  in  the  current 
case,  (3)  protedt  the  collective  bargaining 
process,  and  (41  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act. 

If  no  collective  bargaining  agreement  was 
reached,  on  the]  91st  day  the  determination 
of  the  Special  Board  would  take  effect  and 
become  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
for  such  period, [up  to  2  years  from  January 
1,  1967,  as  the  Special  Board  shall  state  in 
its  determlnatloti.  Such  determination  would 
be  considered  aa  though  it  were  a  collective- 
bargaining  agrevnent  freely  arrived  at  by  the 
parties.  Such  dttermination  would  cease  to 
have  any  force  apd  effect  upon  the  signing  of 
a  collectlve-bai  gaining  agreement  by  the 
parties. 

NATIONAL  DEFZNSX 

Supplemental  military  procurement  and  con- 
struction aitthorizations,  fiscal  1967 
Public  Law  90^5.  approved  March  16,  1967: 
This  law  (S.  646)  authorized  total  supple- 
mental appropriations  of  $4,548,200,000  for 
the  Armed  Forces  for  fiscal  1967  for  (1)  pro- 
curement of  aifcraft,  missiles,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicle*  ($3,788,700,000);  (2)  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
($136  million);  and  (3)  military  construc- 
tion (not  to  exoeed  $624,500,000).  (This  au- 
thorization was  required  In  support  of  our 
efforts  in  Southeast  Asia.) 


Authorization  for  [aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracfced  combat  vehicles^  fis- 
cal 1968 

Public  Law  90-22,  approved  June  5.  1967: 
This  law  (S.  666)  Authorized  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1968  of  $)1, 168,032,000  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  oiissiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vahlcles,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  The]  authorization  would  also 
support  procuremeht  for  the  Vietnamese  and 
other  free  world  forces  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Coast  Guard  a-ukhori::ation,  fiscal  1968 
Public  Law  OO-S"!,  approved  June  30,  1967: 
This  law  (HJl.  5424)  authorized  appropria- 
tion of  $165,014,004  to  the  Coast  Guard  for 
fiscal  1968  to  procure  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  to  construct  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments. I 

Military  Selecave  Service  Act  of  1967 
Public  Law  90-4Q,  approved  June  30,  1967 : 
This  law  (8.  1432)  amended  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  making 
the  following  principal  changes  in  the  law: 
( 1 )  changed  the  n^me  of  the  law  to  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  (2)  extended 
the  law  for  4  yeari — July  1,  1967,  to  July  1, 
1971;  (3)  insure*  liability  to  draft  for 
selectees  who  delw  induction  through  liti- 
gation beyond  age|26;  (4)  directed  National 
Security  Council  io  advise  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service  oq  occupational  and  student 
deferments;  (5)  reouired  an  act  of  Congress 
for  any  change  ini  the  method  of  selecting 
Inductees,  such  aai  FAIR  or  lottery  system; 
(6)  allowed  enllstnient  In  Reserve  or  National 
Guard  up  to  dayj  of  induction;  (7)  sub- 
jected alien  doctors  and  dentists  to  draft  up 
to  age  35,  on  same(  basis  as  U.S.  doctors  and 
dentists:  (8)  ended  deferments  for  Public 
Health  Service  officers  assigned  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  OEO;  (9)  re- 
quired the  President  to  contlbue  under- 
graduate deferments  until  graduation  or 
attainment  of  age  124,  If  work  is  satisfactory, 
unless  needs  of  Armed  Forces  require  cur- 
tailment or  termination  of  such  deferments. 
Authorized  the  President  to  grant  graduate 
deferments  for  medical,  dental,  and  certain 
essential  subjects,^  and  authorized  limited 
occupational  deferents  for  highly  skilled 
persons  who  have  completed  graduate  study. 
Urged  nationwide  ifinlf  ormlty  in  classification 
criteria  whenever  i  practicable;  (10)  based 
test  for  conscientious  objectors  only  on  "re- 
ligious training  aiid  belief"  and  did  not  in- 
clude "essentially  political,  sociological,  or 
philosophical  views,  or  a  merely  personal 
moral  code."  Eliminated  test  of  an  individ- 
ual's belief  in  a  nelationshlp  to  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  req[ulrement  for  a  hearing  by 
the  Department  o(  Justice  on  appeal  from  a 
local  board's  denlajl  of  conscientious  objector 
status;    (11)    allowed  Reserve  personnel  not 


on  active  duty  to 
prevented  judicial 


act  as  appeal  agent:   (12) 
review  of  classification  by 


local  board  except  as  defense  to  criminal 
prosecution;  (13)  gave  precedence  on  both 
trial  and  appeal  t^  cases  arising  under  Mili- 
tary Selective  Sen^rtce  Act;  (14)  required  the 
Department  of  Juitice  to  prosecute  all  cases 
recommended  by  Director,  or  advise  Congress 
of  reasons  for  ndtt,  doing  so;  and  (15)  al- 
lowed call-up  of  individual  Reservists  not 
satisfactorily  participating  in,  or  assigned  to, 
a  Reserve  unit.  If  full  Reserve  obligation  Is 
not  discharged.      j 

This  law  (1)  expressed  no  opposition  to 
the  President's  plpin  to  reverse  order  of  In- 
duction from  age  26  to  age  19;  (2)  recom- 
mended apprentice  deferments  in  critical 
occupations  on  satne  basis  as  undergraduate 
deferments;  (3)  feoommended  retention  of 
State  quota  systeo  i  of  meeting  military  man- 
power needs;  and  (4)  expressed  opposition 
to  eliminating  Iocs  1  boards. 

JIfaritime  Administration  authorization 
Public  Law  9(HI1,  approved  September  S, 
1967:  This  law  (I[.R.  158)   amended  secUon 
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209  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  re- 
quire spedflc  authorization  by  Oongresa  of 
funds  for  certain  programs  of  the  Maritime 
Administration. 

Military  construction  authorization,  fltcal 
1968 
Public  Law  90-110.  approved  October  21 
1967:  This  law  (H.R.  11722)  authorized  the 
Secretartee  of  Defense,  the  Army,  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  to  eetabllsh  or  develop  mil- 
itary installations  and  facllltiee  by  acquiring 
constructing,  or  rehabilitating,  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment, with  total  authorizations  of  $2  333  . 
256,000.  including  deficiency  authorizations 
of  $29,963,000.  Included  also  In  this  authori- 
zation was  $750,225,000  for  military  famllv 
housing.  ' 

Allotments  of  pay  and  allowances  of  missing 
or  captured  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Public  Law  90-122,  approved  November  3 
1967:  This  law  (H-R.  4772)  authorized  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  to 
initiate  allotments  to  the  umformed  savings 
deposit  program  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  have  been  captured  or  are  miss- 
ing in  action.  The  President  prescribed  an 
interest  rate  of  10  percent  annually  com- 
pounded   quarterly    effective   September    1 

1966. 


Removing  promotion  restrictions  on  women 
*n  the  Armed   Forces 


latton  by  adding  $650  mlUlon  for  the  SBA's 
revolving  fund;    Increased   the  maturity   of 
regular  business  loans  made  for  the  purpose 
of  constiTictlng  faculties  from  10  to  15  yearT 
permitted  SBA  to  set  up  advisory  boards  and 
gave  SBA  permission  to  use  the  malls  to  send 
information    about    its    programs;    required 
each  Small  Business  Investment  Corporation 
(SBIC)  operating  under  the  act  to  have  not 
less  than  $160,000  private  cajrital  and  capital 
m  an  amoimt  sufficient  to  assure  sound  and 
profitable  operation,  and  active  and  prudent 
management;  Increased  from  2  to  6  percent 
the   maximum   a    bank   could   invest  In   an 
8BIC  and  provided  the  bank  could  not  ac- 
quire 50  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  an 
SBIC;   set  up  new  techniques  for  provldlne 
5''''?=^  SBIC-8  by  SBA;  provided  Incentive 
lor  SBICs  to  make  more  equity  Investments 
in  small  businesses;  changed  the  method  of 
computing  the  permissible  amount  which  an 
SBIC  can  invest  In  a  single  small  business, 
restricting  this  to  20  percent  of  the  SBICs 
private  capital;  required  yearly  SBA  examina- 
tions of  SBICs;  required  as  part  of  SBA's  an- 
nual report  additional  information  regarding 
the  actions  of  SBA,  Treasury,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  SBC  on  matters  affecting  SBICs- 
and  authorized  SBA  to  conduct  a  study  to  de^ 
termlne  the  best  ways  for  small  business  to 
protect  Itself  from  criminal  acts. 
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,a^^.^7  ^"°'  approved  November  8, 
J^oi.  ™'  ^'  <^-«-  ^9*)  amended  Utl« 
10.  32.  and  37  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
remove  the  provisions  that  limit  the  career 
opportunities  available  to  women  officers  In 
the  Armed  Forces  so  that  on  the  basis  of 
merit  they  may  have  the  same  promotion  and 
career  tenure  opportunities  as  male  officers 
in  siinllar  circumstances. 
Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces 

la^"^.^''  90-168,  approved  December  4. 
1967:  This  law  (HJl.  2)  provided  certato  stat- 
utory changes  in  the  organizational  and  ad- 
mlnista-ative  structure  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Among  other  things,  the  law  (i)  required 
an  annual  legislative  authorization  for  the 
personnel  and  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
'!^^.E^'ii  ?  *^*  annual  appropriation;  (2) 
reqtured  that  each  Secretary  be  responsible 
fOT  the  personnel,  equipment,  facilities,  and 
i^J*  K.nPP*'^  necessary  to  satisfy  traimng 
Kid  mobilization  requirements  for  the  Ready 
BMerve;  (3)  created  the  position  of  Deputy 
t^f^^  o/  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  in 
toe  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Man- 

!^«t.fL*^*^~  '°"'**'y  departments  an 
^^nl^***^  ^°'  *"  manpower  matters, 
^}^^  Bfserves.  and  increased  the  num- 
ml„?  Assistant  Secretaries  in  each  Depart- 
^„H,'i*^**,J^^>  authorized  the  Air  Force, 
until  June  30.  1969.  to  exceed  the  statutolr 
Reserve  Officer  personnel  ceUings  in  order 
to  make  unit  promotions  to  the  graderof 
major  and  lieutenant  colonel  in  t^orga- 

SiSd°'  *'*  ^*'  ^^'  -«» ^'  ^- 

NATIONAL     ECONOMT 

Amendment  of  Tariff  Schedules  Technical 

Amendments  Act 
Public  Law  90-^6,  approved  June  29,  1967- 

^^^TJ^-^vf®®")  °°'  "'^y  extend;d  toe 
«tte  within  which  certain  requests  may  be 
Wed  under  the  Tariff  Schedies  TeSTnlca! 
^en  tS^^  '"'*  °'  '^^-  ""*  "  also  exteSd^ 
ri967  f  P°/'^y  r"'^''  programs  from  July 
lilt  of  ih^J'"'*  ^°'  ^^^^-  "^^  '"'>«»  import; 
to  rt»r,l  !"  programs  was  that  providinrald 

Sts  S^^^*""*  *=^"'^"*''  °^  unemployed  f^r- 
«it8,  with  an  autiiortzation  of  $115  mllUon 

Small  Business  Act  Amendments  of  1967 

im^^-^il^^  ^t^°*'  approved  October  11, 
RwnZ^li*''  ^^-  ^®^>  amended  the  Small 
»Wness  Administration's  authorizing  1^- 


natttxai.  kesoctkces 
Water  desalting  plant  in  California 
Public  Law  90-18.  approved  May  19,  1967- 
™s  law  (8.  270)  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  participate  in  developing 
technology  for  a  large-scale  desalting  plant 
for  the  Metropolitan  Water  DUtrtct  of 
Southern  California,  which  plant  would  be 
part  of  a  dual-purpose  electrical  power  gen- 
eration and  desalting  project  In  the  southern 
California  area. 

Saline  water  conversion  program  amendment 
and  authorization 
Public  Law  90-30,  approved  June  24,  1967- 
This  law  (H.R.  6133)  authorized  an  Increase 
in  fiscal  1968  appropriations  for  the  saline 
water  conversion  program  to  $105,782  000 
plus  such  additional  sums  as  the  Congres^ 
may  hereafter  authorize  and  appropriatobut 
not  to  exceed  $169,218,000.  The  law  also 
S^.^^.lfl"'!  ^^^"^  ^ater  Conversion  Act 
Int^^t^'^K  **^*  P'*"**  """^  prototype  plants; 
ntegrate  the  demonstration  plant  prograni 
into  the  regular  research  and  developiient 
program;  and  require  a  detailed  report  on 
any  test  bed  plant,  module,  or  coiiponent 
costing  more  than  $1  million  to  the  Com- 

Sl^.?''   ^!i**^°'  "''*  ^"lar  Affair,   of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1967 

,a^^^\^}^^  90-148.  approved  November  21 
1967:  This  law  (S.  780)  amended  the  Cle^ 
Air  Act  to  authorize  planning  grants  to  air 
pollution  conti-ol  agencies,  expand  research 
provisions  relating  to  fuels  and  vehicleT^o- 
lll  .  °'"  *'**««tate  air  pollution  conti-ol 
t!fl^ui  °'"  '^"''"l^slons,  and  authorize  the 
establishment  of  air  quaUty  standards 

ot'^iiaa^m^^^. ******  appropriation. 
?Q7n  Tt  "iV"'*"*  ^or  fiscal  1968,  1969,  and 
1970    It  authorized  a  total  of  $125  million 

combustion  byproducts  of  fuels.  Operations 
authorizations   were   $74   million^  fl*Sj 

m,m  *'.'  '^"'*'°  '°'  ''^^al  1969,  and  $^ 
mllUon  for  fiscal  1970. 

Consenting  to  extension  of  the  interstate 
oil  and  gas  compact 

I9l^"^i^r  ^^^-  approved  December  11. 
^ntJ^^.VL  ^^•'^-  ^-  ^*>  «ave  the  con- 
sent Of  the  Congress  to  the  extension  and 
renewal,  for  a  period  of  2  years,  from  Sen- 
tember  1,  1967,  to  Septembw  1,  1969,  of  the 
Interstate  Compact  To  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas 
originally  signed  in  DaUaa.  Tex.,  cm  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1935.  It  also  required  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  lepoit  on 
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Mental  HeaUh  Amendments  of  19S7 
Public  Law  90-51,  approved  June  24.  1967: 
™a  Uw  (H.B.  6431)  amended  thTpubUc 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  healthf^th 
provision  for  Federal  grants  to  a^n  tS 
construction  of   commumty   menuT  iLith 

uo^'-  "*t?**^  "^'  P^°^  for  3  SdU 
tlonal  years  through  fiscal  1970;  and  author- 

^  aT°^nf "*""  °'  ^  '^"«>'>  for  fiSSd 
1968  $60  million  for  fiscal  1969,  and  $70  aOI. 
lion  for  fiscal  1970. 

The   law  also  extended   the   proeram   of 
matching  grante  to  assist  in  ,L^f^°l 

tlonal  years  through  fiscal  1970,  and  authw- 

hI^V  «  "°°  ^°^  ^^  1»<».  awJ  W2  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1970. 

.^T^!  law  also  amended  the  PubUc  Health 

f^«bie  f^r*.*'^,  T'^°«  ^"^^  institut^^ 
eUglble  for  project  grants  for  research,  traln- 

conrf?f,  °'°'""'''"°°'  °''  "^«  »ame  terms  and 
conditions  as  applied  to  non-Federal  Imu- 
tutions,  effective  July  1,  i»68. 
Older  Americans  Act  AmendmenU  of  m? 
Public  Law  90-42,  approved  July  1  i»67- 
TWs  law  (H.R.  10730 ramend^Ttoe  Owlr 
Americans  Act  of  1965  and  extended  its  «-Mt 
provisions  authorized  under  tities  in  (wm 
munlty  planning,  service,  and  t^Sir?^ 
tr^f^f  ^°**,  development  projects).  Ind  V 
(tmlnlng  projects)  through  fiscal  1972 

StZS^Jr^J^.*"**""^^  approprUOone  for  the 
State  grants  program   (tiUe  in)    of  aio  550 

?^  °^f^H^  ^^^  ^^  •"  million  f*oi-°^a 
1969.  For  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  veara   sToh 

m"i^.T'\'^  appropriated  «k?^n^^ 
might  hereafter  authorize  by  law 

,J^Vu^  *^^  authorized  $6,400,000  for  fis- 
^  1968  and  $10  milUon  for  fiscal  igm  T^r 
the  research,  demonsti-aUon,  and  tr^ng 
p-ant  programs  (titles-IV  and  V).  Authortza! 
t  ons  for  fiscal  1970  through  1972  wouid^ 
si^h^amounts  as  Congress  hereafter  auSol^ 

tr,?f?^„'^''  !r°'^'*  'alse  Stiite  plan  adminis- 
tration funds   to  10  percent  o*  thelTaUot 

^  gr'Ster'  ^^I°-  ''^•^S.OOO,  wLS^°:; 
was  greater,  made  mandatory  the  reallot- 
ment  of  any  funds  available  to  a  sSIte  which 

Jun  "li^'^T"^  '°'  ^^^8  out  t?e  Stite 
plan  (if  any)  approved  under  the  Uw  and 
provided  for  a  study  of  the  needffor  teklS^d 
personnel  In  the  field  of  aging  and  th^^ 
retary  of  HealUi,  Educatton  and  WeS^ 
would  be  authorized  to  underiake  ^stu^ 
and  to  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  March  31,  1^. 

Food  stamp  program  appropriations 
authorization 

19^7"''^il  ***;?'-n*?P'"°'"^  September  27, 
stamn^  7,i®-  ^^>  amended  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  approprta- 

$^5  InfoJ^.**^  '"""^''^  ^°'  fiscal 'i^Knd 
$225  mlUlon  for  fiscal  1969.  The  law  also  re 

^yT".  "^H*  "^^  ^  ^"'^  "^  carri^  out  oL; 
With   funds   approprUted   from  the   genera! 

^  Vr^f  ■^"'""^  ^°'  «>at  spe^fi^' pur. 
pose,  and  in  no  event  with  funds  derived 
from  permanent  appropriations. 

'''T^^w**'*  .  *'^***^  D">elopment  Act 
T,^"!!^^  "<  ^^^^  ""^  ''^endment  of 
^L*""^^  ^'^^  "^  ^<=^y^omic  Develop, 
ment  Act  of  1965  ^^ 

I9e7"''^-l^,^r  ^^^'  approved  October  n, 
1!^  T^  **''  <^-  ^2>'  ^  *l«e  I,  revised 
and  extended  the  Appalachian  Regional  D^ 
velopment  Act  of  1965  and.  In  tiUe  H. 
amended  the  PubUc  Works  and  Ec««Ln^ 
Development  Act  of  1966.  Title  I  n)  au- 
thorized appropriations  of  not  to  exceed  $1  - 

^^1^1^'^'^^''^°''  ^  "^  Appalachlak 
Regional  Development  Commlaslon  for  2-fls- 
caJ-year  period,  1966  and  1969;  (2)  provided 
job  statiis  protection  for  Commission  em- 
ployees;  (3)  authorized  a  grant-in-aid  pro- 
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gram  far  oonstructlon  of  the  development 
lilgbway  system  and  of  local  access  roads, 
with  authorization  of  appropriations  of  9715,- 
000,000  for  4-fl«cal-yeax  period,  1968-1971; 
(4)  authorized  nonhlghway  grtmt  programs, 
Including  (a)  demonetratlon  health  projects, 
(b)  land  stabilization  and  conserration,  (c) 
Appalachian  hardwood  research,  (d)  mining 
area  restoration,  (e)  water  resource  survey, 
(f)  assistance  tor  planning  and  otber  pre- 
liminary expensee  of  proposed  housing  proj- 
ects under  section  221  5f  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  (g)  vocationaa\ducatlon,  (h)  sew- 
age treatment,  (1)  supplemental  grants-in- 
aid,  (J)  grants  for  administrative  expenses 
of  local  development  districts  and  research 
and  development  projects,  and  (k)  author- 
ized appropriations  of  $170,000,000  for  a-Hs- 
cal-year  period  1968  and  1969  for  these  pur- 
poses (subject  to  a  ceiling  for  each  program) . 
Title  11  of  the  bill  amended  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1966  to  authorize  appropriation  of 
»5.000,000  for  fiscal  1968  and  $10,000,000  for 
fiscal  1969  for  supplemental  grants-Ln-ald  to 
assist  States  and  other  entitles  within  eligible 
economic  development  regions  to  take  max- 
Imiun  advantage  of  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

national  Commission  on  Product  Safety 

Public  Law  90-146,  approved  November  20, 
1967:  "nils  law  (S.J.  Res.  33)  established  a 
•even-member  National  CX>mml8slon  on  Prod- 
uct Safety,  not  more  than  four  of  whom  may 
be  jnemben  at  the  same  political  party,  to 
review  the  aoope,  adequacy,  and  unlfonziity 
ot  existing  voluntary  Industry  self-regulation, 
and  Federal,  State,  and  local  law  relating  to 
consumer  protection  against  hazardous  sub- 
stances. The  law  authorized  appropriation  of 
not  to  exceed  $3  million  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

Mental  Retardation  Amendments  of  1967 

Pxibllc  lAW  90-170,  approved  December  4, 
1967:  This  law  (HJl.  6430)  amended  to  ex- 
tend, expand,  and  Improve  the  public  health 
laws  relating  to  mental  retardation  and  au- 
thorised total  appropriations  of  $281  mllUon 
over  a  3-year  period  throvigh  fiscal  1970. 

Among  other  things,  the  law  amended  the 
If^T^^l  Rertardatlon  Facilities  Construction 
Aot  to  authorize  appropriation  of  $10  million 
each  for  fiscal  1966,  1967,  and  1968,  and  $20 
million  each  for  fiscal  1969  and  1970,  for 
grants  for  the  oonstroctlon  of  unlverslty- 
aSUated  mental  retardation  facilities. 

It  also  amended  the  Mental  Retardation 
Factlltlea  Oonstruotlon  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriation of  $30  million  each  for  fiscal  1968 
and  I960,  and  $60  million  for  fiscal  1970,  for 
grants  for  construction  of  community  faell- 
Itiee  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  law  extended  existing  law  through  fis- 
cal 1970  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  handi- 
capped children  and  authorized  appropria- 
tion of  $56  million  tor  the  program. 

It  also  amended  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  Construction  Act  of  1963,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  appropriations  of  $6  million  over 
the  S-year  period  through  fiscal  1970,  to  as- 
sist In  training  physical  education  teachers 
and  recreation  personnel  for  mentally  re- 
tarded and  other  handicapped  children,  and 
to  authorize  appropriations  of  $4  mllUon  for 
grants  to  finance  research  and  demonstration 
projects  relative  to  physical  education  and 
recreation  for  handicapped  children. 
Partnership  for  Health  Amendments  of  1967 
Public  Law  90-174,  approved  December  5, 
1967:  This  law  (HJl.  6418)  amended  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to,  among  other 
things.  (1)  extend  and  expand  the  existing 
program  of  formula  and  project  grants  for 
comprehenafjre  health  planning  and  public 
health  services;  (3)  consolidate  and  expand 
exlsttng  authorities  In  the  Public  Healtb 
Service  Act  for  research  and  demonsteatlon; 
(3)   establish  a  new  program  tor  llcenalng 


clinical  laboratories  that  solicit  and  receive 
specimens  In  kiterstate  commerce;  (4)  ex- 
tend and  expand  the  existing  program  of 
grants  for  schools  of  pubUc  health;  (6)  au- 
thorize P.H.S.  health  care  facilities  to  ac- 
cept the  uncompensated  services  of  volun- 
teers, cooperate  In  the  Interchange  and 
sharing  of  scares  or  highly  specialized  health 
resources,  assist  In  commtinity  planning  to 
meet  health  noeds  In  the  case  of  emergencies 
or  disasters  and  provide  health  services  to 
Federal  emplafrees  at  remote  stations  and 
to  certain  seaAien  trainees;  (6)  permit  the 
use  of  not  to  exceed  1  percent  of  certain 
grant  program  funds  for  program  evaluation 
purposes;  (7)  extend  the  existing  contract 
authority  of  t|ie  Public  Health  Service  Act; 
(8)  amend  th«  Hill-Burton  Act  to  authorize 
the  loan  of  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
additional  coots  for  experimental  hospital 
construction;  19)  amend  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  to  include!  nurse  students  as  eligible  for 
loan  funds;  az^  (10)  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Edacatlon,  and  Welfare  to  make 
a  comprehen^ve  survey  of  serious  hxinger 
and  malnutrtlfton  and  health  problems  re- 
lated thereto  Ui  the  United  States. 

Under  the  heading  "Health  Service  Devel- 
opment Grants."  section  314  (e)  of  the  "Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act"  was  amended  by 
authorizing  new  appropriations  ($20  million 
for  1968  and  f^irther  sums  thereafter)  which 
could  be  used  for  rat  control.  In  conformity 
with  approved!  State  plans. 

The  law  auttiorized  total  appropriations  of 
$580  million  o«er  the  3  fiscal  years  1968-1070. 
Flammable  Fabrics  ilct  Amendtnent  of  1967 
Public  Law  90-189,  approved  December  14, 
1967:  This  Uw  (S.  1003),  among  other  things, 
amended  the  flammable  Fabrics  Act  (1)  to 
extend  coverage  to  certain  Interior  furnish- 
ings and  to  faj)rlc8  and  related  materials  in- 
tended for  use  in  articles  of  wearmg  ap- 
parel or  Interi^  furnishings,  (2)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  issue  stand- 
ards of  fiammablllty  or  regulations  (includ- 
ing labeUng)  lor  such  furnishings,  fabrics, 
and  materials,  (3)  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  (4)  to 
authorize  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
provide  for  maintenance  of  records  relating 
to  matters  sxi^Ject  to  the  act,  (6)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  effective  means  of  enforce- 
ment for  imported  goods,  (6)  to  make  clear 
the  act  would  not  apply  to  exported  goods 
for  foreign  copsumption,  and  (7)  to  super- 
sede laws  of  States  or  political  subdivisions 
which  are  ln«;onslstent  with  provisions  of 
the  law.  I 

The  law  ala6  authorized  appropriations  of 
$1,500,000  for  fiscal  1968  and  $2,250,000  for 
each  fiscal  1969  and  1970. 

Fede^l  Meat  Inspection  Act 
Public  Law '9-201,  approved  December  15, 
1067:  This  Isiw  (HJl.  12144)  amended  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  among  other  things, 
to  broaden  the  present  inspection  program  by 
establishing  a  Federal-State  cooperative  meat 
inspection  arrangement  under  which  the 
Federal  Goverjiment  would  provide  both  per- 
sonnel and  financial  assistance  to  State 
agencies;  to  i»x3vlde  for  modernizing  present 
meat  lnspectlf>n  statutes  as  a  single  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act;  to  give  the  Department 
of  Agriculura  new  authority  to  ellmlnata 
opportunities  now  present  to  defraud  con- 
sumers and  endanger  the  public  health;  to 
require  iemnusl  reiwits  on  the  administration 
of  the  imporlted  meat  provisions  of  the  law; 
to  permit  tl^B  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
grant  exemptions  in  the  unorganized  terri- 
tories from  ISie  application  of  the  law;  to 
\ise  the  term  "at  least  equal  to"  to  describe 
the  standard*  which  States  must  meet  in 
order  to  qualify  for  Federal  inspection  to  all 
Intrastate  operations  under  certain  circum- 
stances; and  to  require  more  detailed  reports 
concerning  tHe  operation  and  administration 
Of  the  law  tq  be  submitted  annually  to  the 
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Agriculture  Com^tteeo  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

Pt  BXjXC    wokks 

Additional    authi  trization   for   certain    river 

lasin  plana 

Public  Law  90-17,  approved  May  12,  1967: 
This  law  (HJl.  8963)  provided  increased  au- 
thorization of  $472  million  total  for  prose- 
cution of  river  basin  plans  for  flood  control 
and  related  purposes  under  the  Jurlsdictfon 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Not  to  exceed  $465  million  of 
the  total  was  ai^thorized  for  the  following: 
Alabama -Coosa  Hlver,  Arkansas  River,  Brazos 
River,  Central  azid  Southern  Florida,  Colum- 
bia River,  Mlssoarl  River,  Ohio  River,  Oua- 
chita River,  San  Juaquln  River,  South  Platte 
River,  Upper  Mississippi  River,  West  Branch 
Susquehanna  RiVer,  and  White  River.  The 
$7,000  balance  ^ould  go  for  bank  erosion 
control  and  setback  levees  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  CaSfomla. 

.Son  Felipe  DiviMon,  Central  Valley  project, 
\califomia 

Public  Law  9^-72.  approved  August  27, 
1967:  This  law  (6.  1111)  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Inferior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  m'<'"t-«'"  tne  San  Felipe  division.  Cen- 
tral Valley  project,  California,  \inder  Federal 
reclamation  law4,  for  Irrigation  and  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water  supplies,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  recreation  purposes.  The  law 
authorized  appropriations  of  $92,380,000  for 
construction  of  the  unit.  It  also  authorized 
appropriations  of  such  siuns  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  operal  ion  and  maintenance  of  the 
project. 

Appropriation  au.thorisation   Increase,  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project 

Public  Law  90-80,  approved  September  22, 
1967:  This  law  ($.  1601)  Increased  the  appro- 
priation authorization  for  continuing  the 
going  work  on  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect. The  law  increased  the  authorization  of 
$60  million  authorized  in  the  act  of  July  19, 
1966,  for  fiscal  1967  and  1968,  by  $8  million 
to  continue  woiy  on  the  Tiber  Dam  of  the 
Lower  Marias  unit  and  the  Fort  Thompson- 
Grand  Island  345-kllovolt  transmission  line 
and  transmission  facilities. 
Nebraslca  MidstMe  Division,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project 

Public  Law  9oil36;  approved  November  14, 
1967:  This  law  (H.R.  845)  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Nebraska  Mld-Stat« 
division  of  the  fcllssourl  River  Basin  multi- 
ple-purpose project  to  provide  Irrigation  and 
fiood  control  beneflta  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunittes.  The  estimated  cost  at 
current  price  and  wage  levels  was  $106,- 
135,000.  I 

SOCIAL  SXCUBITT 

Afedical  Enrollment  Act  of  1967 
Public  Law  9ol-97:  approved  September  SO, 
1967:  This  law  (H.R.  13026)  provided  thst 
the  general  enrdllment  period  in  the  supple- 
mentary medicsU  insurance  program  under 
the  medicare  law,  scheduled  to  begin  Octo- 
ber 1,  1967,  and  to  end  December  31.  1967, 
would  be  extended  through  March  31.  1968. 
and  the  current  $3  per  month  premium  rate 
would  apply  through  March  1968.  The  new 
supplementary  paedlcal  Insurance  premium 
rate  would  be  almounced  prior  to  January  1, 
1968,  and  woul4  be  effective  for  supplemen- 
tary medical  iiurance  pvirposes  beginning 
April  1,  1968.  and  ending  December  31,  19W. 
The  enrollment  of  persons  who  disenroU 
prior  to  January  1.  1968,  would  terminate 
December  31,  1^67.  Persons  who  dlsenroll  in 
the  period  January-March  1968  would  h»ve 
their  enrollment  period  terminated  March 
31.  Persons  who  enroll  or  reenroll  during  the 
general  enrolln>ent  p>eriod  would  have  their 
eupplem-entary  medical  Insurance  coverage 
period  begin  Jaly  1,  1968.  If  a  person  dli- 
enrolls  and  chasges  his  mind  In  the  October- 
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December  period  or  the  January-March  oe- 
riod.  his  coverage  would  not  be  affected.  H 
a  person  disenroUs  in  the  October-December 
period  and  changes  his  mind  In  the  January- 
March  period,  he  would  have  to  reenroU  and 
his  coverage,  which  terminated  December  31 
would  not  resume  tintll  July  l,  1988.  ' 

SPACX    AKB    AEXOKATTTTCS 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminiatra. 
,^    'Ppropriation    authorization,     fiscal 

,„!!i"'!!^  ^'^  ^^^-^-  approved  August  21 
1967:  This  law  (S.  1206)  authorized  appro-' 
priations  of  $4,865,751,000  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  as  fol- 
R^%J^''\?T^"''^  *°'*  development,  $4,147,- 
nf^A^'    ^^    construction  of  fadUtles.  $69- 

$SJS(5S  pir^yf*^'^^*^'*'*  operations, 
$046,206,000.  For  the  moon  shot  (ApoUo)  nro- 
gram,  $2,521,600,000  was  authorized! 

TaAKSPOKTATTON 

t'rban  mass  transportation  program 
PubUc  Law  90-S4,  approved  June  28   1967- 

^^  1^  ^^-'^  ^-  ^1)  amended  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1064  to  extend  its 
emergency  provisions  to  November  1,  1967. 
Federal  ship  mortgage  insurance 

la^'^i^.^^  90-183,  approved  December  10, 
1967:  ■nus  law  (S.  2211)  amended  section  509 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  Federal  ship  mortgage 
tasurance  available  for  passenger  vesseU  If 
not  less  than  1,000  gross  tons  with  a  sustained 

!!r.^,i^r^"**y  "'  *'  '«^*  8  ^°f  operating 
on  imand  rivers  and  waterways. 

TKXATIES 

Convention   for   the   International   Council 
for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea 

^^r^^ll'L^i  *"'*  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, ratified  March  1,  1967:  The  Interna- 
tional Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea 
creates  a  commission  to  study  fishery  re- 
Murces  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  With  pJticu- 
lar  emphasU  on  the  North  Atlantic. 
notes  amending- the  convention  on  Great 
Lakes  fisheries 

^^"""^^JL  T;  **"'   Congress,   second   ses- 
Jon,  ratified  March  1,  1967:  Purpose  of  the 

^  T^^^  "^^^^  "  P*'*'**  "^  the  Great 
Lakes   Fisheries    Convention    between    Can- 
•da  and  the  United  States. 
international  Convention  for  the  Conserva- 
tion  of  Atlantic  Tunas 
Executive   U,   89th   Congress,  second   ses- 
rton,  ratified  March   1,  1967:   bils  inteml- 
tional  convention  was  designed  to  place  fish- 
ing limitations  on  Atlantic  tuna  and  to  de- 
velop means  of  conserving  this  type  of  fish. 
Inter-American  Convention  on  Facilitation  of 
international  Waterbome  Transportation 

tio^«H«L  •?;  ^^^^  Congress,   second   sea- 

«^™  J",^**  *°  simplify  and  standardize 
pa^rwork  for  vessels  on  International  voy- 

Convention  on  Facilitation  of  International 
Maritime  Traffic 

..n^**^".V«®  ^-  ^^*^  Congress,  second  ses- 
rton,  ratified  -March  1.  1967:  The  convention 
WM  designed  to  ease  the  burden  of  paper- 
w^k   for   vessels   involved   In   International 

Customs  convention  on  the  temporary  im- 
portation  of  professional  equipment 

ratm!^"»'^  ^'  ^^**»  Congress,  second  session, 
ratified  March  1,  1967:  Under  this  convention 
•uch  professional  matertaU  as  television  anS 
«dio  equipment,  typewriters,  movie  cameras 
«d  scientific  devices  could  be  Importe^S 
J«  ^ovided  they  were  reexport^  within  6 

C^toms  convention  on  the  ATA  camet  for 
the  temporary  admission  of  goods 

raSt^"^^'  ^-  *"'*'  «^'»K«»B».  second  session. 
Stifled  March  1.  1967:  Professional  material 


Imported  temporarily  under  provisions  of  the 
customs  convention  on  professional  materials 
S^  ^  documented  under  this  convention 
vrtUiout  the  need  for  posting  a  bond,  the 
administering  body  to  be  the  U.S.  CouncU  at 
the  International  Chamber  of  Oommeice. 
Customs  convention  regarding  ECS  oamets 
for  commercial  samples 

«.»^«!S"V7 °  ^-  ^"^  Congress,  second  session, 
ratified  March  1,  1967:  The  VS.  CouncU  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
wou^d  be  tiie  issuing  autiiority  for  com- 
mercial samples  and  advertising  material 
carnete  under  this  convention.  """*"»* 

Customs  convention  on  containers 
r,nfl!^"»''  !■  ^^^  Congress,  second  session, 
l^^l^,  ***"^  ^'  ^^^-  "^^  convention  pro- 
„^.^,  °/  'l^^y  ^'^  temporary  Importation, 
usually  for  3  months,  of  large  contidners  used 
In  international  trade.  ^^ 

Cujtoms  convention  on  the  international 
transport  of  goods  under  cover  of  TIR 
carnets  ' 

r«t^fl!^" »'  ^vl  ^^  Congress,  second  Beeslon, 
ratified  March  1,  1967:  Contidnere  used  to 
international  trade  would  be  permitted  under 
this  convention  to  transit  through  a  countir 
without  inspection.  ""«> 

Consular  convention  toith  the  Soviet  Union 

r.M^!^"^*/"  ^'  ^"^  Congress,  second  session, 
ratified  March  16,  1967:  Provisions  for  speU- 
Ing  out  establishment  of  consuUtes  In  both 
^^^^  7^^  established  by  tills  conven- 
tion. It  also  established  righto,  privileges, 
and  immunities  for  consular  officials  sta- 
tioned in  each  of  the  two  countries. 
AmendmenU  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 

r«t^fl!^"«  *  ?•  ^^  Congress,  first  session, 
ratified  March  21.  1967:   These  amendmenti^ 

Int.  ^  ""!,  ^^  ^*'**y  *>'  Life  at  Sea  con- 
vention and  were  designed  to  improve  fire 
safety  regulations  on  an  International  scale, 
v^eL       '^    "^"^    "'*'«'»«=«     to    passenge; 

Convention  on  the  Service  Abroad  of  Judicial 

ana  Extrajudicial  Documents 
r-Hflfn"^''!,^-  ^^  Congress,  first  session, 
^d^  r  ^J^  ^*-  ^**'-  "^^  convention  pro- 
Ixt^iudLP,V*^*'=*  """"""^  «'  J"<»»<="»1  and 
me^i'ai^.*'°*=*^'"^*«  ^  '^  «=*^"  and  com- 

Intemational    Telecommunication    Conven- 
tion  and  Protocol 

rJ^^^^rS,-  ^^^  Congress,  second  session, 
ratified  April  18.  1967:  The  convention 
brought  up  to  date  and  modified  provisions 
of  the  1959  Geneva  convention  on  inter- 
national telecommunications  and  made  new 
provisions  for  ttie  composition,  purpose,  and 
sti^cture  of  Uie  International  Telecommuni- 
cations union,  first  created  by  Xbe  Madrid 
conference  of  1931. 

Treaty  on  Outer  Space 
Executive  D,  90Ui  Congress,  first  session, 
ratified  April  25,  1967:  Purpose  of  this  treat^ 

l^.f /"V**^  ^*''"*^  principles  for  ttie 
peaceful  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space 
Under  mis  treaty  signatories  agreed  ttiat  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  outer  space  must  be  for 
the  benefit  of  aU  mankind;  it  also  prohibits 
claims  Of  sovereignty  over  any  celestial  body 

oJ,^f.°^"v.°'''  "^'^  P~»>»blte  establUhment 
of  nuiitary  bases  on  celestial  bodies  and  their 
use  for  military  maneuvers. 
Conventions  on  the  international  exchange 
of  publications  and  documents 

raMfl!^"«''  f'/*'^    ^''^*"-    ^    «««ion, 

ratified  May  8,  1967:  The  treaty  was  designed 
to  encourage  the  exchange  of  pubUcatlons, 
both  governmental  and  nongovernmental 
and  documente  between  the  signatory  gov- 
ernments. .         '  * 
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United     Nations     Charter— Amendment     to 
article  109 

«.]^!^"^*  \  **^  Congress,  fiiwt  session, 
^tlfied  May  8,  1967:  This  Is  a  corrective 
amendment  to  bring  Article  100  of  the  UJI 

'^,^'  l^  ^^  ^"^  <=^'^K«  made^  ^: 
curtty  Council  voting  procedures  by  the 
amendments  raUfled  by  the  Senate  in  1966. 

Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
«.t^fl!^"^'*    «'  ®**^  Congress,  flnrt  session. 
^2iSt?.^^  ^-  ^^''-  ""^f  ^'^  production 
distribution,  and  sale  of  narootic  drugs  are 

provided  In  this  convention. 
Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations  with 
additional  protocol 

rat^!^"^'*  ^  ^  Oongreas.  flm  session, 
ratified  August  2,  1967:  This  treaty  revises 
toe  allocation  of  high  frequency  Wave,  to 
use  by  the  aeronautical  mobUe  service. 
Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic  Relations 
Between  the  United  States  and  TluU^ 

r^f^^\^-  u*^  Congre«,  second  session, 
ratified  September  11.  1967:  This  oontoerda 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Thai- 
land contained  in  general  the  same  tenns 
St  ?^*l,  commercial  treaties  entered  into 
by  the  Umted  States  since  World  War  n. 
Consular  convention  with  France 

ra«fl!^'"^%^'  ^  Congress,  flrrt  session. 
^^  .  September  18,  1967:  This  oonven- 
uon  terminated  and  replaced  an  earUer  con- 
sular convention  with  France  signed  In  1953. 
Tne  new  convention  brought  the  1953  aere«- 
mento  up  to  date.  ^^^ 

Supplementary  Slavery  Convention 

ratm!S"S''*  ^\^  Congress,  first  session, 
ratified  November  2,  1967:  Under  a  oonven- 
sZJ'r^    ^^926.    to   Which    U«~mt^ 

^JT.^,.^"  K"^-  "^""^'^  **»*"  "^  outiawed. 
Tbe  current  supplementary  contention  ex- 

f!^  °J°  ^^^""^  »"«*>  as  debt  bondage 
forced  marriage,  serfdom,  exploitation  of  t^i-' 

in^^H.!^*  '^^  women,  transfer  of  widows  as 
Inherited  property,  eto. 

Supplementary  Income  Tax  Convention  uHth 
Canada 

raS^t^^M^  ^J^^^  Congress,  first  session, 
ratified  November  2,  1967:  Under  the  1942 
convention  with  Canada  on  In^  t^^^ 
^rd-country  residenta  had  been  able  to^e 

vAn^„^^.**'^*-  ^^  supplementary  con- 
vention closed  that  loophole. 

Income  Tax  Convention  with  Trinidad  and 
Tobago 

^.trnt^^M""  ^v9<«*  Congress,  first  session, 
ratified  November  2,   1967:   This  wasln^In- 
terim  convention  and  dealt  only  with  the 
rate  of  Withholding  taxes  on  dlvldLds 
Pr^ocd  to  International  Sugar  Agreement 
r^t^fn"^  K    90tii   Congress,   first  session, 
ratified  December  6.  1967:   This  protocol  ex- 
mte.^.H*'*'  administrative  prx>vl5^^'  Se 
International  Sugar  Agreement  of  1958  from 
December  31,  I966,  to  December  31,  1968  S 
protocol  did  not  affect  prices  or  quo^ 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Or- 
ganization—Amend^ments  to  articU28 

rat^^"^  ^:^^  Congress,  first  session, 
ratified  December  11,  1967:  This  agreement 
increased  the  size  of  the  IMCO  maritim?^e- 
ty  Committee  from  14  to  16  meiX" 

VETEKANS 

Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjustment  AssUt- 
ance  Act  of  1967 

10^7""^^.^''   ^'"-   approved   Aiigust   31 
^2^    ™!  ^^"^  <^-  ^«>  increased  andhrowl-' 

^?1.     -"^  dependente.  extended  wartime  rates 
^n^"^^**  '°5  Vietnam  veterans  and  t^L^dl! 

^T^S^o^.*^"^  -"-^  ^^  /-  -t 
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EZTEaiSOON  OF  RKMARKS 

cm 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BIOORHEAD 

or   rilWMBlLVAWIA 

IN  TBS  HOXTSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

liT.  BCOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  at 
this  point  In  the  Rbcord  an  address  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Leo  J.  Dulackl,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  to  the  Federation  of  War  Veteraxis" 
Sodeftles  of  Altegheny  Coanty,  Pa.,  de- 
livered on  November  11.  1967,  In  Pitts- 
burgh. The  address  follows  : 
RncABXS  BT  Bbio.  OIcn.  Leo  J.  Ditu^cki,  U.S. 
Mamxkk  Cokps,  to  the  Fkdxsation  of  Wab 
VKTOuufB'  Socixnxs  of  Aixechknt  Couvrr. 

PXTiaBUBUH.  P*.,  NOVSKBB  11,  1967 

It  la  B  distinct  honor  aivd  pleasure  for  me 
to  BddreaB  tb«  federation  of  Wax  Veterans' 
SoetetleB  of  AUegbeny  CXiunty.  May  I  say  th&t 
this  federation — the  Joining  together  of  all 
wteians'  otganlzatlons  In  porsTilt  of  oom- 
mon  goBla — 1b.  to  my  knowledge,  certainly 
unique  Bnd  oartalnly  to  be  applaiided.  I 
••lute  tbe  federation  and  each  and  every 
one  of  tbe  orgaxUcBtlonB  wblcb  go  to  make 
-up  tlM  fedentlon. 

I  tfalnk  U  iB  Blao  appropriate  for  me  to 
•ay  that  tt  Is  by  a  somewhat  strange  stroke  of 
fate  that  I  oome  to  speak  before  you  as  a 
TlBltor  rather  tban  as  a  resident  of  Pitte- 
biurgb.  Toa  see,  back  In  the  1890*8,  my  late 
mother  and  father  actually  UTed  and  married 
In  PtttBborgh.  Shortly  after  their  marriage 
they  moved  to  the  Midwest  where  I  was  bom 
and  ratosd.  And  so  if  they  badnt  moved  to 
the  Midwest,  for  some  reason  which  Is  stUl 
unknown  to  me,  I  preeinne  I  would  have 
been  bom  In  Ptttsbiffgfa  and  would  be  here 
today,  returning  as  a  citizen  of  this  very 
fine  UMl  pcogreesive  city.  Prom  what  I  have 
■sen  of  the  dty  and  Its  people,  I  would  be 
proud  to  aay  that  I  am  a  Plttsburgher. 

When  Z  was  askad  to  deliver  this  address, 
Z  was  Inf  onned  that  my  topic  was  to  be  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and,  spedflcally,  tbe  truth 
about  the  war.  I  presume  there  may  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  what  the  truth  may 
be  but  I  assure  you  that  my  words  will  con- 
vey. In  all  honest  and  sinoerity,  the  facts  as 
I  see  them. 

In  fulfilling  the  task  which  has  been  given 
me,  Z  thought  It  iMSt  If  I  addreeecd  certain 
questions  about  the  war  In  Vietnam,  ques- 
tions which  appear  to  be  Uvely  topics  of  pub- 
lic dlsouasion  throughout  the  Nation.  These 
questions  are  as  follows : 

Bow  did  tbe  United  SUtes  gei  Into  VUk- 
nam? 

Why  are  we  In  Vietnam? 

What  makes  this  war  so  complicated  and 
so  dUncult  to  understand? 

la  the  war  m  Vietnam  essentially  an  Amer- 
ican war? 

Do  tbe  South  Vietnamese  people  really  care 
about  the  outcome  of  the  war? 

Are  we  making  progress? 

I  think  you  will  agree  If  I  can  answer  all 
of  those  questions  to  your  saUsfactlon,  I  will 
earn  the  title  of  a  Plttsburgher. 

First,  how  did  we  get  Into  Vietnam? 

After  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Dlen 
Blen  Phu  In  1954,  the  Geneva  agreement  was 
signed  which  divided  Vietnam  at  the  seven- 
teenth parallel  Into  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam, with  Communist  rule  being  established 
In  North  Vietnam.. South  Vietnam  was  prom- 
ised the  chance  to  operate  as  a  free  nation. 

Altho\]gh  the  United  States  did  not  ilgn 
the  Oeneva  agreement.  It  did  Issue  a  declara- 
tion saylxtg  that  It  would  view  any  renewal 
of  aggression.  In  violation  of  the  agreement, 
with  grave  concern  and  as  a  threat  to  peace 


and  security.  I^ter.  In  1966,  wltb  only  oae 
tlliMienting  votai  the  United  States  Senate 
ratlfled  and  approved  the  BEATO  Treaty 
which  states  that  the  United  States  rsoog- 
nlzea  that  armad  aggreasion  In  tbe  treaty 
area  endangers  (ts  own  peace  and  safety. 

Almost  from  the  day  the  Oeneva  agree- 
ment was  signed  and  while  the  SEATO  Treaty 
was  being  debated,  the  Communtets  of  North 
Vietnam  began  a  campaign  of  subversion, 
terrortsm,  and  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam. Trained  isasawilnB  were  sent  south. 
They  propaganlfced  and  terrorized  the  coun- 
tryside, kidnapped  tbe  youth,  seized  rice,  and 
extorted  what  Itiey  called  taxes. 

The  mayor  of  a  village  who  showed  loyalty 
to  the  legitimate  government  lost  his  head  as 
an  object  lessoo.  This  was  not  an  imconimon 
occiirrence.  In  1659,  over  1,700  municipal  offi- 
cials were  either  killed,  wounded  or  kidnap- 
ped by  the  Viet  Cong.  That  is  about  the  same 
as  saying  that.  In  one  year,  the  mayor  of 
every  city  In  thp  United  States  over  tbe  size 
of  10,000  BTiirend  some  sort  of  violence.  In 
1960,  some  4,000  village  chiefs,  priests,  doc- 
tors, lawyers  and  educators  were  killed^ — this 
In  a  country  Which  was  only  begizuilng  to 
move  from  a  colonial  status  to  that  of  an  In- 
dependent stats  and  which  could  111  afford  to 
lose  40  leaders  let  alone  4,000  In  one  year. 

The  Viet  Coqg  were  relatively  few  among 
a  population  of  many  but  they  were  or- 
ganized, single-minded,  dedicated,  armed 
and,  most  Important,  willing  to  commit  any 
brutal  acts  of  terrorism  to  force  the  people 
Into  Bubmlssloa  to  their  wllL 

Even  to  this  day,  terrorism  Is  the  basic 
tactic  of  the  Communists  in  Vietnam.  I  don't 
think  the  great  majority  of  tbe  American 
people  comprehend  the  meaning  of  ter- 
rorism— its  brutality.  Its  far-reaching  effects, 
and  the  problems  of  countering  it. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  few  moments  to  cite 
two  very  typical  examples. 

Some  of  you  may  have  heard  of  the  village 
of  Le  My  near  pa  Nang.  Here  was  a  tiny  set- 
tlement, seized  from  Viet  Cong  control  by  the 
marines,  reconstructed  and  re-established. 
A  school,  business  enterprises  and  a  medical 
dispensary  were  flourishing  again.  A  good, 
honest  local  government  was  functioning. 
The  village  was,  in  f£u:t,  a  model  for  other 
villages.  One  afternoon,  during  a  Buddhist 
prayer  meeting,  two  Viet  Cong  sneaked  Into 
the  village,  amd,  in  cold  blood,  machine- 
gunned  to  death  the  village  chief. 

Needless  to  say,  any  Vietnamese  regardless 
of  how  loyal  or  patriotic  he  may  be,  will  have 
qualms  about  *^<ri"e  over  as  a  village  chief — 
but  the  fact  reaiains  that  they  do. 

A  few  months  ago,  several  hundred  vil- 
lagers left  their  homes  in  Viet  Cong  con- 
trolled areas  and  moved  into  the  Da  Nang 
area.  A  handful/of  these  villagers  subsequent- 
ly went  back  la  order  to  convince  all  the  re- 
maining peopls  that  they  too  should  desert 
the  Viet  Cong  and  support  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment. A  feif  days  later,  a  marine  patrol 
entered  one  of!  the  villages  and  discovered 
the  bodies  of  13  women  and  children  who  had 
been  beaten  to  death  with  rifle  butts.  These 
dead  were  relatives  of  the  small  group  which 
had  gone  back  Into  the  village  In  order  to  try 
to  convince  tbieir  friends  that  they  should 
Join  them  on  the  government  side. 

As  brutal  and  cruel  as  these  incidents  may 
appear,  they  4re  not  isolated.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  theSe  are  two  examples  of  what 
has  been  golnf  on  each  and  every  day  for 
the  last  13  yefrs,  since  tbe  Geneva  Accord 
was  first  signed. 

Terrorism  is  the  principal  weapon  In  what 
the  Oonununlsts  refer  to  as  a  war  of  libera- 
tion. Adapted  to  the  conditions  in  the  coun- 
try being  attacked.  It- is  a  time,  years  and 
decades  long,  at  Infiltration,  eliminating  ex- 
position, weakening  reelstence,  confusing, 
dividing,  frtgb|enlng.  bribing,  and  wearing 
down  the  mental,  physical  and  moral 
strength  of  th«  people  until  surrender  would 
appear  to  be  a  iform  of  "liberation." 


Ibis  has  been  going  on  for  11  years  when. 
In  1965.  the  Vietnamese  Oovemment  desper- 
ately asksd  the  X|.S.  for  help  In  the  form 
of  ccuBbat  troopa  Tbe  VC  controlled  the 
countryside  aroiuid  Saigon  and  large  areas 
further  South.  They  controlled  tbe  inland 
waterways.  They  eontrolled  the  country  by 
controlling  the  roads.  It  isn't  difficult  to  con- 
trol a'  road;  a  few  men  can  do  It.  Now  and 
then  stop  a  truck  driver  and  kill  him;  stop 
a  bus  and  kill  or  kidnap  whom  you  please. 
Destroy  the  bridges.  Soon  no  truck  driver 
will  use  the  roads  and  few  people  will  ride 
the  busses.  By  early  1965,  the  country  was 
ahnost  cut  in  tw4  across  the  central  high- 
lands; the  South  Vietnamese  Army  was  los- 
ing a  battalion  and  a  district  capital  to  ttie 
Viet  Cong  almoet  every  week.  The  country 
of  South  Vietnam  was  on  tbe  verge  of  col- 
lapse. Military  victory  appeared  to  be  almost 
within  the  grasp  9f  Ho  Ctil  Mlnh.  The  Com- 
munists were  engaged  in  what  they  refer  to 
as  Stage  IH  in  thfcir  so-called  war  of  libera- 
tion; Stage  ni  being,  for  ail  Intents  and 
purposes,  a  conventional  war  waged  by  large 
scale  mobile  units — the  last  stage  leading  to 
total  and  final  viStory. 

In  response  to  ksur  obligations  under  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  add  in  Implementation  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  Congress  in  1964  by  a 
vote  of  502  to  2,  that  the  U.S.  is  prepared  to 
"take  all  necessary  steps.  Including  the  use 
of  armed  forces"  to  assist  certain  states  re- 
questing assistance  In  the  defense  of  free- 
dom, the  9th  Marine  Amphibious  Brigade 
was  landed  in  South  Vietnam  in  March  1965. 

That  is  the 'lead  reason  for  our  being  In 
Vietnam,  but  ladies  and  gentlemen,  even  If 
there  were  no  treaties,  no  resolutions,  no 
declarations,  I  believe  there  are  more  funda- 
mental but  Just  as  real  reasons  for  our  being 
In  Vietnam.  | 

As  President  iJohnson  has  so  clearly 
stated,  we  are  In  M^letnam,  because  we  cherish 
freedom — freedom  for  all  peoples:  because 
we  cherish  self-determination — self-deter- 
mination for  all  peoples. 

We  are  there  because  we  abhor  the  politi- 
cal murder  of  any  state  by  another  state; 
because  we  condemn  the  bodily  murder  of 
any  people  by  terrorists  of  whatever  ideology. 

We  are  there  because  we  know  that  bjr 
strengthening  free  people  against  domina- 
tion by  aggressive  foreign  jjowers  we  are  act- 
ing in  the  interest  of  peace  and  security  of 
the  entire  world  j  of  which  we  In  America 
are  a  very  vital  part. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  because  we  know  that 
the  cause  of  freMom  is  not  limited  by  any 
boundaries  of  tjme,  nationality  or  geog- 
raphy. We  realize: that  if  the  freedom  of  any 
man  anywhere  la  the  world  is  threatened, 
then  the  freedom  of  all  men  Is  threatened. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  because  we  know  from 
the  lessons  of  history  that  freedom  is  ad 
tret,  that  It  cannot  be  compromised,  and  that 
if  it  is  to  endure,  brave  men  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  sacrlflces  in  its  defense.  In 
fact,  these  lessons  of  history  are  truer  today 
than  ever  before  Since  science  and  technology 
have  so  dramatically  compressed  the  dis- 
tances between  peoples  and  nations,  and,  in 
effect,  have  made  this  world  of  oxirs  so  much 
smaller. 

We  are  there  because  we  know  that  what 
happens  In  Vietnam,  to  the  struggUng  Viet- 
namese people,  is  of  concern  not  only  to  our 
Nation  but  of  peisonal  concern  to  each  and 
every  one  of  us. 

Since  this  war  lis  so  important  to  us,  wb; 
Is  there  so  much  failsunderstandlng  In  regard 
to  the  nature  of  tbe  war? 

First  let  me  admit  that  this  war  is  prob- 
ably more  complicated  and  more  dlRerent 
than  any  war  you  or  I  have  ever  known. 

The  true  battlefield  Is  not  the  hills,  nor 
the  rivers,  nor  the  cities.  Terms  such  as  insln 
lines  of  reslstanoe,  lines  of  departiire.  phss* 
lines  or  terrain  obJecUvee,  as  you  have  known 
them  In  the  past,  are  seldom  used.  Instesd 
ws  hear  such  terms  as  search  and  destro7> 
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mtrcb.  and  <flear.  padfioatfcm.  revolutton- 
•ly  development,  dvlc  action,  p<q>u]aitlan 
eontrcd. 

Islands  are  not  changing  hands  In  short, 
flaroe  battles,  situation  maps  do  not  show 
front  lines  steadUy  moving  forward  or  offen- 
sive thruets  deep  into  enemy  territory.  Nowa- 
days, you  read  about  a  skirmish  at  a  place 
you  cannot  pronounce,  fought  against  an 
memy  who  suddenly  evaporates;  no  front 
line  advanced;  no  town  was  liberated;  no  cri- 
tical hlUtop  was  seized  and  held. 

In  Vietnam  we  are  flghUng  s  war  with 
ttkree  Interlocking  campaigns. 

The  first  is  the  big  unit  campaign  in  which 
bsttelions  and  regiments  fight  more  or  leas 
conventional  battles  agalnsrt^  North  Viet- 
namese army  and  Viet  Cong  main  force  units 
In  an  effort  to  destroy  them.  This  is  the  type 
of  campaign  in  which  the  Marine  units  near 
tbe  DMZ  have  engaged  in  on  almoet  a  con- 
tinuous basis  since  the  middle  of  1966.  This 
k  the  campaign  you  read  about  In  the  news- 
pspers  every  day. 

The  second,  the  counterguerrllla  campaign. 
Is  the  laborious  business  in  which  small 
units,  squads  and  platoons  are  combing 
through  the  fields  and  hamlets,  not  to  engage 
big  enemy  units  but  to  flush  out  the  hand- 
fuls  of  guerrillas  and,  bit  by  Wt,  to  bring 
more  of  the  civiUan  population  under  the 
ooDitrol  of  the  Saigon  government.  Here  the 
InunedUte  enemy  is  not  uniformed  regular 
aimed  forces  but  the  total  Viet  Cong  organi- 
sation— the  dedicated  revoluUonlsts  whoee 
weapons  are  fear,  terror,  assassination,  mur- 
der, kidnapping,  arson.  This  campaign,  that 
of  eradicating  the  guerrilla  and  eliminating 
the  conditions  upon  wlilch  he  thrives,  is  the 
moat  difficult,  the  least  spectacular,  but  the 
most  important  military  campaign  we  are 
conducting. 

The  third  campaign,  revolutionary  devel- 
opment. Is  not  essentially  a  military  opera- 
tton  but  It  requlree  a  shield  of  military  secu- 
^rlt  Is  the  whole  complex  of  economic, 
poBtlcal,  psychological,  sociological,  and  dvlc 
OMspalgns  meant  to  create  the  basic  fabric 
«f  society  with  some  natural  defense  against 
robverslon.  Sometimes  this  revolutionary 
development  campaign  Is  referred  to  as 
nstlon-bxUldlng. 

FrequenUy  the  large  imlt  campaign  is 
n(«R«d  to  as  the  big  war,  and  the  coimter- 
rMrrilla  and  revolutionary  development 
ompalgns  as  the  "other  war.-  This  other 
w«r  U  also  referred  to  as  pacification  We 
Bttrtaee  beUeve  that  the  so-called  other  war 
PWfloatlon,  Is  the  heart  of  the  war  in  Viet-' 

We  believe  that  we  can  achieve  victories 
m  large-scale  batUes  for  20  years,  but  if  we 
do  not  make  progress  in  pacification,  we 
wui  not  be  making  headway  towards  victory 
m  the  total  war. 

The  enigma  or  dilemma  in  the  pacification 
«ttpalgn  U  that  we  cannot  gain  the  nec- 
•jsry  confidence  of  the  people  until  we  de- 

«Ii^!.^*"^'*  *^<*'  **  "»e  «w™e  "»n«.  we 
«naot  defeat  the  guerrilla  unui  we  gain  the 
eonfldence  of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  vlc- 
««7  "^  the  big  battles  Is  easy  to  report  and 
^  to  understand;  but  progress  in  pacifl- 

Xm,«"^i^"  """^^  important,  will  Mver 
2««matlc  Progress  in  pacification  does  not 
MO  itself  to  ready  quantification.  We  could 
•»«  be  close  to  the  threshold  of  victory 
«*out  even  being  fully  aware  of  it. 

J^T  '^_^J°^^  <rf  the  reasons  why  this 
kl  rt.«  '^'^^  ^  understand  and  why  It 
kso  dlfflcult  to  teU  you  definitively  how  weU 

^^?"  "*  ^°*  '^°^^-  ■"»•  tBct  is  that.  In 
a.  Itoal  anajysis^ucoeas  can  be  measured 
^rby  the  number  of  people  who  are  oon- 
■M?  ♦^^  J^  '^"^  ^  rtght  In  other 
J«J  J^«  batUefleld  Is  tbe  peopl^-thelr 
"«a  their  minds,  their  asplraUons. 
H*-^  '«'  'or  the  people,  the  enemy  ex- 
!!*?■  <»*•  qmc*  and  dramatic  effects  ot  f ear 
^*V  oastnottoo.  and  terror:  we  must  and 
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do  Ttij  on  oompaMlon,  imtOx.  reason  and 
reoonstructtoix. 

Our  methods  are  Inherently  slower,  but 
would  anyone  suggest  that  we  adopt  the 
taottoe  or  the  enemy?  After  all  that  U  what 
this  war  is  aU  about.  And  so,  if  there  Is  sny 
one  obaracterlsttc  which  U  fundamental  to 
an  understanding  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  patience — and  I  commend  It  to  you. 

The  allegation  is  made  frequently  that 
since  there  are  approximately  a  half  a  million 
American  troops  in  Vietnam,  the  war  is  es- 
sentially an  American  war.  The  implication 
is  that  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  are  not 
carrying  their  share  of  the  bimlen.  These 
allegations  are  fundamentally  erroneous. 

First  of  all,  the  population  of  South  Viet- 
nam Is  only  16^  million— that's  about  the 
same  as  the  population  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania They  -have  a  total  military  and 
para-mllltary  armed  foroee  strengtii  of  al- 
most 700,000.  Taking  the  relative  populations 
into  consideration.  If  we,  the  United  States 
had  a  comparable  percentage  of  our  popula- 
tion In  the  Armed  Forces,  it  would  mean  that 
our  current  armed  forces  strength  would  be 
over  8  million  instead  of  the  8  million  plus 
we  have  today.  And,  I  might  point  out,  aU 
of  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  are  In  the 
war. 

Are  these  South  Vletnameee  armed  forces 
dodng  their  share  of  the  fighting?  First  of  all 
I  think  we  aU  realize  the  fact  that  the 
American  press  routinely  and  understand- 
ably reports  on  the  activities  of  VS.  Armed 
Forces  In  South  Vietnam.  But  we  should 
realize  that  seldom,  if  ever,  do  U.S.  newam«i 
accompany  South  Vietnamese  units  on  their 
operations  and  so  seldom,  if  ever,  are  their 
explaits.  no  matter  how  heroic  reported  to 
the  American  people  on  a  regrilar  basis 

Since  1961  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces 
have  suffered  over  60,000  troope  killed  In 
action.  Again,  taking  relative  populations 
into  consideration.  If  the  U.S.  stiffered  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  casualties,  the  number 
of  Americans  killed  in  Vietnam  woixld  be  weU 
over  500,000.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  la 
two-thirds  more  than  the  300,000  killed  the 
VS.  suffered  during  all  of  World  War  n.  Cer- 
tainly, It  should  be  apparent  that  the  Viet- 
namese armed  forces  are  carrying  their  shai« 
of  the  burden  of  the  war.  And  since  oonfllct 
in  some  form  or  other  has  persisted  in  Vlet- 
Mm  since  1941.  They  have  been  carrying 
this  bivden  for  26  years. 

Now  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  not 
all  of  the  Vletnameee  units  are  the  finest  in 
the  world.  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
perhaps  their  divisions  do  not  compare  with 
either  a  U.S.  Marine  division  or  a  US  Army 
Airborne  division.  But  is  it  reaUy  fair  to  ex- 
pect toem  to.  ThiB  little  underdeveloped 
country  has  been  trying  to  build  an  army 
while  It  Is  in  the  middle  of  a  war,  attempting 
to  train  Its  leaders  not  In  schools,  but  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Perhaps  we  expect  too  much 
or  them.  I,  for  one,  take  my  hat  off  to  the 
courage  of  the  individual  Vletnameee  soldier 
and  have  the  deep  conviction  that  given 
time,  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Portses  will  take 
their  place  alongside  the  best. 

Do  the  Vietnamese  people,  in  addition  to 
the  Armed  Forces  su^wrt  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  In  Its  war  against  Communist 
aggression?  ^^ 

^v.^^,"*  *°  ^'^^  *°  ^854.  At  that  time,  when 
the  Geneva  convention  was  signed,  900  000 
refugees  fled  North  Vietnam  for  the  soiith 
When  they  were  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
**o  »  by  the  terms  of  that  agreement 

Today,  there  are  some  1.891,000  refugees  In 
settlements  all  over  South  Vietnam.  Meet  of 
these  people  have  wllltogly  come  Into  these 
settlements,  at  great  personal  sacrifice  to 
escape  the  Viet  Oong.  is  there  any  doubt  as 
to  what  the  hopes  of  these  people  are  as  to 
the  ultimate  outcomeojf  the  war? 

During  the  first  half  of  1967,  over  3,000 
clvUians  have  been  killed  or  kidnapped  by 
the  Viet  Cong  terrorlats.  Would  anyone  tMn^ 
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for  a  moment,  that  these  dvUlans  are  being 
killed  because  they  support  the  Viet  Cong? 
During  the  recent  presidential  elections  In 
South  Vietnam,  83  percent  of  those  registered 
voted.  This,  despite  an  all-out  campaign  by 
the  Viet  Cong  to  terrorize  the  people  so  that 
they  stood  in  the  war  by  walking  to  the  polls 
and  voting;  regardless  of  what  individual 
they  may  or  may  not  have  voted  for,  they 
demonstrated  their  hopes  for  a  free  and 
Independent  Vietnam  and  rejected  the  com- 
munism of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  Viet  Cong. 
Yes.  anyone  who  understands  the  situation 
will  not  question  the  loyalty  or  motives  of 
the  Vietnamese  people,  rather,  they  will 
realize  that  there  is  something  m  these  peo- 
ple which  cannot  be  explained,  something 
that  does  not  give  up,  that  will  not  be  con- 
quered. They  are  courageous  to  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

To  those  Americans  who  are  frustrated  and 
seriously  wonder  whether  stability  can  be 
brought  to  this  poor  covmtry,  I  say  look  back 
to  the  early  SO's  when  we  decided  to  help 
Korea.  The  situation  then  in  Korea  was 
thought  by  some  to  be  hopeless.  How  often 
did  you  hear  people  question  the  value  of 
our  commitment  to  that  war-racked  nation? 
And  now  we  find  Korea  In  the  midst  of  an 
economic  boom,  a  relatively  stable  govern- 
ment, after  many  trying  years,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  other  free  countries  in 
stemming  aggression.  Today,  some  50,000 
Korean  troope  are  fighting  alongside  us  m 
Vietnam. 

Are  we  making  progress  In  bringing  this 
difficult  war  to  a  conclusion?  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  conflict,  it  is  difficult  to  defi- 
nitely show  how  weU  we  are  doing.  Neverthe- 
less, here  are  some  facts. 

A  little  over  two  years  ago,  when  VS.  com- 
bat forces  went  Into  South  Vietnam  mlUtary 
victory  was  in  the  grasp  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Since  that  time,  the  Viet  Cong  or  the  Nortli 
Vietnamese  are  capturing  four  Communist 
weapons  for  each  one  they  lose.  The  grip  of 
the  Viet  Cong  on  the  people  U  being  broken; 
the  proportion  of  the  population  living  un- 
der Communist  control  has  been  reduced  to 
under  20  percent  Defections  from  the  Viet 
Cong  are  double  what  they  were  last  year. 
Recruitment  of  southerners  to  the  Viet  Cong 
has  dropped  by  approximately  a  half  De- 
sertions from  the  South  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  have  been  sharply  reduced  over  previ- 
ous years.  The  enemy  has  been  forced  to 
change  his  strategy  from  trying  to  control 
the  people  along  the  coast  to  trying  to  survive 
in  the  mountains  and  Jungles. 

These  faults  would  Indicate  that  the  war 
is  far  from  a  stalemate. 

Why  then  is  there  so  much  confusion?  Why 
Is  there  such  dissent?  Perhaps  It  is  not  for 
me  to  question  the  motives  of  those  who  do 
dissent.  Undoubtedly  a  large  number  of  them 
are  well  meaning  Individuals  and  patriotic 
Americans.  But  there  are  certain  elements  of 
this  current  wave  of  dissent  which  I  find 
difficult  to  understand.  Let  me  cite  you  some 
examples. 

Approximately  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the 
marines  in  Vietnam  used  tear  gas  in  an  effort 
to  avoid  killing  innocent  civilians.  A  hue  and 
cry  went  up  over  the  naUon  accusing  the 
marines  of  gas  warfare.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  employed  tear  gas 
against  the  marines  at  Con  Thlen.  May  I  ask 
^d  you  hear  a  single  voice  go  up  in  protest? 
Did  you  hear  a  single  accusation  of  gas  war- 

if^'w^,**  Z°"  ***"■  *  "^K'e  criticism  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army? 

Time    and    time    again,    we    hear    of    the 

.^i^..*^'^"**   caused   by  our   bombing 

of  North  Vietnam,  despite  precautions  taken 

to  minimize  such  casualties  by  the  UJ3    and 

despite  the  fact  that  the  NVA  take  advantage 

^   such    precautions   In    th«   placement    bf 

their  military  supplies.  But  have  you  heard 

a  alngle  protest  about  the  thousands  of  m- 

nooent  men,  women  and  children  who  were 
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klU«d.  aiMl  I  must  emphasize  killed  with 
mallo*  mfotvttaoo^t  by  the  Viet  Cking  ter- 
rcrtcti  in  Sootb  Vietnam? 

A  fraquant  claim  not  too  long  ago  was 
that  the  nvolutkm  In  Vietnam  was  Inspired 
and  being  wg^a  by  the  Soulh  Vletnameee — 
naively.  It  wa«  stated  that  North  Vietnam 
was  not  InvolTed,  that  there  wa«  no  Ck>m- 
munlst  element  InyolYed.  It  waa  another 
home  grown  "agrarian  revolution."  But  now 
that  for  Kme  time  there  has  been  no  doubt 
that  North  Vietnamese  regular  unite  are 
present  In  Vietnam  in  subetantlal  numbers, 
have  any  ot  these  people  admitted  their 
prevloiM  error  In  regard  to  the  nature  or 
the  war  In  South  Vietnam? 

Demonstrators  often  carry  signs  decrying 
the  use  of  napalm  and  claiming  that  many 
dvlllans.  Including  children,  have  been 
burned  by  napalm.  But  have  any  ol  these 
demonstrators  ever  acknowledged  the  fact 
that  Investigations  by  a  representative  ot 
the  United  Nation*  Children's  Fund  and  Dr. 
Howard  Busk  of  the  New  York  Time*  have 
prx>ved  these  allegaUons  to  be  absolutely 
false? 

Tliere  was  some  criticism  recently  that  the 
elections  in  South  Vietnam  may  not  have 
been  aa  hooeet  as  some  may  have  Uked  them 
to  be.  But  have  you  ever  heard  these  same 
people  even  allude  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  elections  In  North  Vietnam  except  for 
the  Oofnmunist  type  in  which  no  opportunity 
few   any  reeU  choice   Is  given   the   voter? 

I  wonder  what  degree  of  protest  we  would 
hear  In  the  United  States  today  If  the  enemy 
we  were  fighting  were  fascist  or  Nazi  rather 
t>"tTi  Communist. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  never  thought  I 
would  Uve  to  see  the  day  when  we  woiUd 
have  a  parade  of  demonstrators  marching 
from  the  Uncoln  Memorial,  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  past  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
wh«e  thousands  of  our  heroic  dead  lie 
biirled,  and  then  to  the  Pentagon,  carrying 
the  «'«e  of  the  enemy  Viet  Cong  and  carry- 
ing ttie  flag  of  the  United  States  upside 
down.  Never.  In  the  history  of  America  has 
s  graver  Insult  been  perpetrated  on  those 
dead  veterans  lying  in  Immortal  glory  m 
the  Arlington  Cemetery. 

What  I  am  saying  U  that  I  respect  the  right 
of  dissent,  I  respect  the  right  of  honeat 
questioning,  I  respect  the  right  of  free 
speech,  but— I  reject  the  application  of  dou- 
ble standards.  I  question  the  motives  of  any 
individual  who,  under  the  cloak  of  free 
speech,  employs  one  standard  for  our  ac- 
tions and  another  for  those  of  the  enemy. 
And  I,  as  an  American,  certainly  have  as 
much  of  a  right  to  hold  and  express  that 
opinion  as  any  long-haired,  unwashed,  drift 
card  burner  who  believes  that  It  Is  his  per- 
sonal right  to  decide  whether  he  shall  or 
shall  not  be  called  upon  to  render  service 
to  his  country  rather  than  the  constitu- 
tiQDallty  established  authorities  at  this  great 
country. 

Tes,  I  respect  the  right  of  Informed  dissent, 
but  I  have  a  far  greater  respect  for  the  14,000 
marines  in  Vietnam  who  have  seen  the  war 
first  hand  and  have  wllUngly  volimteered  to 
extend  their  tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam.  They 
have  seen  the  alternative  and  quietly,  nobly, 
selflessly  they  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  the  cause  of  America. 
These  protesters  who  profess  such  a  concern 
for  the  Vietnamese  people  might  be  able  t» 
convince  me  of  their  sincerity  If  at  least  a 
few  of  them  volunteered  to  go  to  Vietnam, 
not  in  the  Armed  Forces,  but  to  the  various 
civilian  agencies  which  are  doing  so  much 
to  help  rebuild  that  country.  Until  they  do, 
I  cannot  be  convinced  of  the  honesty  of  their 
motives. 

In  summary,  back  In  1954.  the  U.S.  made 
an  agreement  to  help  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  As  the  Communist  tide  began  to 
engulf  them,  they  asked  for  help  and  we  re- 
sponded. We  stood  by  them  and  they  are 
still    standing   firm   against   slavery   which 


threatens  then*.  They  are  battered  but  sttU 
fighting.  Thirteen  years  later  they  are  still 
fighting.  ^     ^     , 

Apart  from  1»je  legal  and  moral  baata  for 
our  presence  la  Vietnam,  which  need  not  be 
restated,  our  pneeence  In  Vietnam  has  a  sub- 
jective Bide.  In  their  attempt  to  enslave  the 
people  of  Soulfc  Vietnam,  the  Oommunlste 
have  laid  downia  challenge — a  challenge  that 
their  wars  of  Rational  liberation  cannot  be 
stopped  and  thpt  communism  is  the  wave  of 
the  future  In  Afcla.  If  we  back  away  from  this 
challenge,  we  wlU  have  surrendered  much  of 
our  stake  In  A»la.  Guadalcanal,  Tarawa  and 
Iwo  Jima  wlU  kave  been  fought  In  vain. 

If  we  back  olr,  we  send  up  a  signal  to  our 
friends  and  eaemiee  aUke  that  we  cannot 
be  trusted— a  Hgnal  that  tells  our  enemies 
that  we  are  a  flaper  tiger  not  to  be  respected 
and  our  frlenas  that  we  cannot  be  relied 
upon.  And  be  alire,  IX  we  back  off,  we  can  look 
for  more  Vletiams,  we  can  expect  them  to 
spring  up  like  mushrooms  elsewhere  and  not 
Just  in  Asia.  We  would  lefun  the  hard  way 
that  nobody  ekrer  won  anything  by  backing 
away;  that  soaiewhere,  sometime,  somehow, 
you  have  to  staind  firm.. 

The  tide  of  battle  has  clearly  changed  tn 
Vietnam — the  Viet  Cong  are  sustained  only 
by  Ho  Chi  Mich's  hopes  for  political  victory 
within  the  Unijted  States. 

We  are  wlniing  in  South  Vietnam.  All  of 
Asia  has  taket  new  heart,  new  encourage- 
ment, from  oi  commitment.  But  let  us  not 
delude  ourselv^.  We  can  expect  more  months 
of  heavy  fighfcng,  especlaUy  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  DMZ  Where  the  enemy  is  seeking  a 
psychological  victory  at  any  cost.  And  after 
that,  we  can  expect  a  long  commitment  in 
Anally  clearing  out  the  guerrillas  and  then 
helping  the  Vietnamese  in  rebuilding  their 
war  racked  country. 

If  our  stand  begins  to  waiver  or  weaken, 
the  American  people  and  ttie  world  are  going 
to  rue  the  day.  On  that  day  we  can  begin 
to  prepare  for  b  new  world  war. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  president  of  the 
United  States  needs  and  must  be  given  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  all  American  peo- 
ple in  bringing  the  Vietnam  war  to  an  hon- 
orable end.  The  war  can  be  won  in  Vietnam — 
but — It  can  bj  loet  here  at  home. 

Reooluteneis  and  patience  today  can  pre- 
vent the  huge  lessee  of  life  which  a  more 
widespread  war  would  bring  to  the  people  of 
the  United  Statee.  Appeasement  has  never 
paid  in  the  ppst.  It  vrtll  not  i>ay  today.  And 
you  veterans  I  of  previous  wars— are  witness 
to  the  fact  that  America  was  in  the  past 
ready  and  willing  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
an  enemy  b«nt  on  aggression.  The  500,000 
Americans  flg^itlng  today  in  the  mud.  Jungles 
and  heat  of  Vietnam  are  your  successors  as 
witness  to  the  fact  that,  today,  too,  America 
Is  willing  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  ag- 
gressor. I  salute  those  gaUant  men — the 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines  who 
personify  all  that  Is  great  m  America.  Tliey 
deserve  youn  support.  Will  you  give  them 
that  suppOTtt 
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note  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Matthew  Hale 
earlier  this  year  as  staff  director  and  as 
chief  counsel  of  [the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currwicy  Conuqlttee. 

I  first  met  Mk-.  Hale  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate  In  1947.  At  that  time  I  was 
serving  on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
dealing  with  certain  problems  relating 
to  the  Export-Unport  Act,  and  Mr.  Hale 
was  advising  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce In  these  matters.  In  April  of  1955 
Mr.  Hale  left  the  executive  department 
and  began  his  12  years  of  service  on 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  first  as  assistant 
counsel,  then  chief  counsel  and  chief  of 
sttiff  until  his  rfetirement  in  June  of  this 
year.  I 

On  banking  and  housing  legislation 
that  has  come  before  the  committee  in 
areas  of  my  particular  interest,  I  have 
always  found  Mr.  Hale's  advice  and  coun- 
sel helpful  and  his  suggestions  informed 
and  objective,  purlng  the  period  of  his 
association  with  the  committee  he  has 
earned  and  merited  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  Members  of  the  Senate  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  his  resourcefulness, 
judgment,  and  expertise  in  matters  re- 
lating to  banldlng  and  housing  legisla- 
tion. I 

I  am  sure  tlmt  I  voice  the  thoughts  of 
many  other  Members  in  commending 
him  for  his  distinguished  past  service  in 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  Government  and  to  wish  him  every 
success  in  his  new  responsibilities  as  gen- 
eral counsel  off  the  American  Banking 
Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  a 
brief  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Hale  at 
this  point  in  (Jhe  Record. 

There  beini  no  objection,  the  blo- 
grt^hlcal  sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  thefflEcoRD,  as  follows: 

Rtsvuui  OF   Matthew   Halje 

Born:  Boston]  Massachusetts.  November  21, 
1909 

Harvard  CoUmc:  1932  A.B. 

Harvard  Law  School :  1935L.L.B. 

Private  Practice  with  Reynolds,  Richard* 
and  McCutcheoti,  New  York  1935-42. 

Asst  Counsel  Counsel:  War  Production 
Board,  1942-46. 
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»f  Matthew  Hale,  Chief  Coan- 
Senate  Banking  and  Cnrrency 


Asst  General  iCounsel:  Civilian  Production 
Administration,  1945-47. 

Asst  Solid toi:  Department  of  Commerce, 
1947-61. 

Deputy  General  Coimsel:  Office  of  Defewe 
Mobilization,  1961-62. 

Deputy  General  Counsel:  Mutual  Security 
Administration-Foreign  Operations  Agency, 
1952-^4. 

Asst  Counsel ,  Chief  Cotinscl  and  Chief  ct 
Staff:  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 1965-1967. 


EXT]^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JGIhN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF   KBNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SEiIaTE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Fricuiy,  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  thla 
session  of  t^e  Congress  comes  to  a  done, 
I  would  llk|e  to  take  this  oKwrtunltj  to 


A  Time  To  Tl  ink  About  Whaf  •  Importut 
EXTENpION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


iikle  to 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiifoiB 
IN  THE  HOOBE  OP  BEPEESENTATIVB 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 
Mr.  MICHESU  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Noveffl- 
ber.  on  Vetetana*  Day,  a  leading  dttaen 
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of  my  hometown  and  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  Ray  Neumann,  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  a  Veterans'  Day  service 
conducted  at  the  courthouse  In  Ftorla. 

While  his  remarks  were  brief,  they 
contained  a  message  which  all  of  us  can 
profit  from,  and  especially  our  younger 
people,  who  may  have  some  doubts  or  be 
confused  about  the  world  leadership  role 
which  has  be«i  thrust  upon  our  great 
country. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
text  of  Mr.  Neumann's  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 
A  TiMi:  To  Think  About  What's  Important 
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(Veterans'  Day  speech  by  Ray  Neumann 

November  11,  1967) 
Commander  Grayaon,  Father  Hughes, 
Mayor  Lehnhauaen,  Leglonnalree,  Ex-Defend- 
ers of  our  Covintry,  Ladies  and  OenUemen, 
this  IB  the  third  occafilon,  I  believe,  that  f 
have  had  the  great  honor  of  deUverlng  a  few 
words  on  Veterans  Day.  Shortly  after  WorJd 
War  U.  as  a  returned  Veteran.  I  deUvered  the 
Armistice  Day  message.  Then  sometime  In 
the  Ute  1060's  while  serving  on  the  City 
Council,  I  represented  the  Mayor  and  city 
and  had  this  opportunity.  Today  I'm  here 
I  suspect,  because  I'm  a  member  of  the 
County  Board.  In  any  case,  as  a  member  and 
supporter  of  the  American  Legion  since  1945 
rm  here  proudly  although  humbly. 

Just  as  no  two  snowflakes  are  of  IdeaUcal 
shape,  size  and  pattern,  so  a  maturing  mind 
seldom  looks  at  things— after  the  passage  of 
time— the  same  way.  I  cant  even  remember, 
nor  did  I  save,  prevloijs  remarks. 

My  message  today  will  state  a  firm  belief 
that  It's  "a  time  to  think  about  what's 
important". 

Pick  up  any  newspapw-  and  It's  filled  with 
dlsconaerting  news.  At  one  time  character 
charity  (neighbor  helping  neighbor) .  reUgion 
and  reverence  for  legally  consUtuted  author- 
ity (teachers,  parents  and  public  officials) 
were  American  characteristics.  But  now  re- 
bellion, often  against  the  principles  which 
nave  stood  the  test  of  time— regardless  of 
lU  effect  on  those  It  hurts — a  UtUe  bit  of 
•oclallBm,  a  little  bit  of  government  inter- 
ference, a  little  bit  of  this  and  a  little  bit  of 
that  are  too  often  the  answers  to  problems 
which  never  in  history  were  solved  by 
temporary  expedients,  and  they  wont  be 
solved  by  unsound  Ideas  and  wrong  princinles 
in  this  generation. 

Today,  we  hear  a  lot  of  foolish  and  irre- 
sponsible statements,  and  they  come  from 
people  who  have  had  much  more  education 
than  their  forefathers.  On  nearly  every  col- 
lege campus  and  In  many  national  publlca- 
ttons  we  read  such  statements  as:  "The  more 
complex  the  society,  the  more  government 
control  we  need."  "If  we  had  no  War  on 
«verty.  many  people  would  go  hungry" 
-The  size  of  the  national  debt  doeent  mat- 
ter because  we  owe  it  to  ourselves."  'Tfs  siUy 
to  waste  the  Uves  of  Americans  in  Viet  Nam 
When  the  Communists  come  here  to  fight' 
that's  when  we  shoxild  bear  arms."  ' 

All  of  these  statements,  to  some,  sound 
PljwsiWe,    and    they    Indeed    tempt    many 

^2^,y^^"^^  ^y  ^  ^°^^<^  like  to  express 
myself  additionally  on  the  statement:  ''It's 
S.Z.  ^J'^^^  *»»e  lives  of  Americans  in  Viet 
«!?»  ^^^  *^*  Communists  come  here  to 
ngnt,  that's  when  we  should  bear  arms  " 

Several  weeks  ago  it  cost  the  United  States 
^vemment  $12  million  Just  to  erect  barb- 
Wre  and  protect  the  Pentagon  building  from 
ce^P  ,r^«  °.^  irresponsible  hippies,  some  sin- 
cere pacifists,  and  many  who  were  led  bv 

S?!L~°'™''''^^  ^^  ««k  to  destroy  our 
^V,  *^  enslave  you  and  your  children, 
^ly  in  this  country  where  we  have  private 

^tl  ^  "°^**^  government  philos- 
ophy with  its  moral,  ethical  and  spiritual 


quaUtles.  would  any  such  gitoup  be  permitted 
such  violent  means  of  protest. 

Those  who  are  marching  m  protert,  tboaa 
Who  desecrate  our  Oag,  those  who  bum  draft 
cards— all  make  a  tot  of  noise.  They  atoo 
make  the  headUnes.  They  preeent  to  laie 
world  a  distorted  picture  ot  America.  But, 
thank  God,  they  are  not  typical. 

This  Is  a  free  country.  We  aU  can  use  the 
greatest  gift  which  the  Creator  bastowed 
upon  us  .  .  .  IntcUlgence  ...  the  product  of 
the  brain.  We  have  freedom  of  expression 
However,  when  demonstrators  stir  up  sabo- 
tage, vandalism,  and  violence  parading  under 
the  banner  of  rightful  dissent,  they  threaten 
to  tear  ova  country  apart. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  millions  of  Americans 
have  more  conscience  and  much  more  patri- 
otism than  some  of  the  sign  bearers. 

Let's  face  It:  Nobody  we  know  toants  war 

Everybody  we  know  hatea  war. 

Everybody  we  know  wishes  this  war  were 
over. 

Everybody  we  know  wants  the  soldiers  in 
Viet  Nam  home  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  can't  think  of  one  person  who  enjoys 
war.  •"  ' 

We  don't! 

I'm  positive  that  the  American  Legion  and 
other  organizations  made  up  of  ex-service- 
men dont. 

I'm  positive  the  protestors  don't. 

I'm  positive  President  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
Robert  McNamara  and  aU  the  soldiers  m  Viet 
Nam  don't  enjoy  war  either. 

Yes,  the  majority  of  Americans  love 
America  and  the  American  way  They  want 
peace !  "•         j 

Today  on  Veterans  Day  we  should  reiterate 
and  show  our  gratitude  to  the  brave  men  of 
other  generations  who  have  fought  and  died 
to  preserve  this  priceless  freedom  .  .  ,  m- 
cluding  the  freedom  to  protest! 

Thte  would  be  a  good  time  for  aU  groups, 
however,  to  think  about  what's  reaUy  im- 
portant and  to  realize  that  one  of  the  ways 
to  prove  love  of  country  Is  to  get  off  the  de- 
fensive and  get  on  the  offensive.  It's  time  for 
sound-thinking  people  to  say  something!  If 
more  solid  citizens  would  speak  out  to  the 
protestors,  perhaps  they  oould  even  set  them 
straight.  We  believe  the  time  Is  here  for  a 
few  speech  makers  to  talk  more  about 
patriotism  and  maybe  m^  about  the  alter- 
natives to  drawing  the  batUe  lines  In  Viet 
Nam. 

It's  time  lx)th  the  Hawks  and  Doves  open- 
ly admit  that  when  we're  at  war  appeasement 
is  not  a  solution.  Never  before  has  appease- 
ment worked,  and  it  never  wUl.  The  sooner 
America  unifies  Its  backbone  and  agrees  to 
finish  the  task  it  has  started  In  defense 
against  International  communism,  the  sooner 
the  world  will  note  our  united  front,  and  the 
sooner  the  boys  In  Viet  Nam  wm  be  comin* 
home.  ^ 

There  wUl  be  some  who  wUl  say:  "CertalnlT 
you  dont  really  believe  that!  You  are  wav- 
Ing  the  flag  too  much." 

To  me.  It's  impossible  to  wave  the  flag  too 
much.  We  should  rearrange  our  priorities 
and  we  should  spend  less  time  working  to- 
ward material  success  and  return  to  the 
spiritual  and  ethical  values.  It's  time  we 
make  the  heroes  and  Idols  of  the  younger 
generation  those  who  most  exemplify  charity 
character,  religion  and  reverence. 

If  we  believe  In  democracy,  we  have  to 
flght  for  it  in  Vietnam.  Just  as  importantly 
we  have  to  live  it  in  Peoria! 

It's  time  aU  of  us  plan  for  the  return  of 
those  who  are  doing  our  fighting  in  Viet  Nam 
by  the  planning,  and  eventual  erection  of 
a  Veterans  Hospital  in  Peoria,  Hllnois  A  Vet- 
erans  Hospital  in  this  area,  which  already  is 
a  noted  medical  center,  could  serve  an  area 
with  over  2,000,000  people,  help  Justify  a 
medical  school,  and  be  m  keeping  with  the 
principles  and  Ideals  and  respect  which 
America    has    always    shown    lu    injured. 


wounded  and  aging  Veterans.  I  certainly  urge 
thto  restiess  generation  and  aU  Veterans 
groups  not  to  forget  that  like  all  previous 
wara— the  Viet  Nam  struggle  will  terminate- 
but  the  care  of  Veterans  will  be  a  national 
duty  even  l>eyond  the  life  Bptm  of  those 
assembled  here. 

We  should  thank  Ahnlghty  God  for  our 
mllUons  of  fertUe  square  mUes.  wheatlands 
coal  mines,  steel  plants,  this  great  new  Court 
House  Square  and  the  new  CaterpUlar  Trac- 
tor Company  International  headquarters 
Where  across  the  street  an  Open  House  Is' 
being  held  this  weekend.  They  are  symbols 
of  a  great  republic  ...  yet  they  mean  noth- 
mg  unless  we  keep  our  freedoms.  It  is  our 
results  from  private  initiative  (protected  by 
law  and  order)  which  has  created  our  chal- 
lenglng  society  .  .  .  man's  last  remaining 
hope  for  suffering  humanity,  a  shining  beaZ 
con  of  light  for  struggling  nations  every- 
where. ' 

Veterans  Day  should,  in  summary,  remind 
m  all  of  the  good,  the  true,  the  Inexhaustible 
strengths  of  America.  Held  together  it  wm 
not  only  bring  us  victory  in  viet  Nam.  but 
forever  retain  our  freedom  here  at  home. 

TO  that  purpose,  aU  Veterans  and  aU  Amer- 
icans on  this  day  should  rededlcate  them- 
selves. 

May    Ood    In    his    justice 
grant  It! 


and 


mercy 


Ecooomic   Opportonity  Amendmeots   of 
1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

or  PENNSTIVAKTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  December  IS.  1967 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  year's 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  are  quite  complex,  and  a  num- 
ber of  colleagues  have  asked  me  quesUons 
about  them  which  I  think  deserve  to  be 
answered  on  the  record.  I  did  not  want 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Senate  with 
these  matters  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
session  in  view  of  the  press  of  pread- 
journment  business,  but  I  would  like  to 
take  an  opportunity  to  do  so  under  the 
general  leave  to  extend. 

One  of  the  questions  that  has  arisen  Is 
whether  it  Is  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lation to  convert  the  community  action 
program  from  a  local  program  to  a  State 
program.  In  my  opinion  there  Is  no  such 
intention  In  the  amendments  to  title  n. 
At  two  points  in  section  210,  the  bill 
recognizes  that  a  State  may  become  a 
community  action  agency  or  designate  a 
pubUc  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  as  a 
community  acUon  agency,  but  this' Is  no 
more  than  a  recognition  of  what  has 
always  been  true— a  State  may  in  some 
cases  be  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  com- 
munity action.  It  has  long  been  recog- 
nized, for  example,  that  a  single  com- 
munity action  program  should  probably 
cover  most.  If  not  all,  of  Alaska.  OEO 
may  conclude  that  there  are  other  cases 
of  that  sort,  but  it  need  not  abandon  Its 
poUcy  hi  favor  of  locally  sponsored  com- 
munity action  programs. 

Section  210  defines  a  community  ac- 
tion program  as  a  program  which  is 
"community  based  and  operated."  It  de- 
fines a  community  as  Including  a  "city. 
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county,  multicity,  or  multicoiiiity  unit. 
an  Indian  reservation,  or  a  neighborhood 
or  other  area — Irrespective  of  boundaries 
or  political  subdivisions — which  provides 
a  suitable  organizational  base  and  pos- 
sesses the  commonality  of  interest  needed 
for  a  community  action  program."  While 
the  act  does  not  exclude  a  State  from 
the  definition  of  community,  neither  does 
it  specifically  mention  State  as  among 
the  named  areas.  Thus,  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion that  a  State  would  ordinarily  be 
encompassed  within  the  term  "commu- 
nity." As  a  normal  matter,  when  a  lo- 
cal community  Is  able  to  conduct  its 
own  commvmity  action  program  itself  or 
through  an  agency  designated  by  the  lo- 
cal government,  those  are  the  preferred 
routes. 

If  there  were  otherwise  any  doubt 
about  this  conclusion,  it  is  nailed  down 
by  section  210(e)  of  the  bill.  That  sub- 
section permits  the  governing  officials  of 
a  political  subdivision  to  decline  to  be 
included  In  the  community  action  pro- 
gram of  a  designated  commimity  action 
agency.  The  small  political  subdivision 
may  then  seek  its  own  community 
action  program.  Thus,  for  example,  if 
a  Governor  of  a  State  attempted  to  run 
a  statewide  community  action  program, 
a  State  or  county  in  the  State  would 
nevertheless  have  the  clear  right  to  stay 
out  of  that  program  and,  if  it  satisfied 
the  criteria  laid  down  by  the  Director 
of  OEO,  have  its  own  program.  That, 
I  think,  makes  it  clear  that  the  statute 
was  not  intended  to  change  the  com- 
munity-based nature  of  community  ac- 
tion. 

Another  question  I  have  been  asked  re- 
lates to  the  requirement  of  one-third  rep- 
resentation of  public  officials  on  com- 
mimity action  boards  and  governing 
boards  o^  community  action  agencies. 
The  statute  provides  that  one-third  of 
the  members  of  the  board  shall  be  public 
officials  unless  the  number  of  such  offi- 
cials reasonably  available  or  willing  to 
serve  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  board.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  a  case  may  arise  in  which 
some  public  officials  decline  to  serve  and 
in  which  those  who  choose  to  serve  then 
claim  the  right  to  one-third  of  the  seats. 
While  I  think  we  had  best  leave  the  de- 
tails of  specific  situations  to  be  worked 
out  administratively,  I  do  not  think  that 
such  a  mechanical  interpretation  of  this 
section  Is  required.  It  is  certainly  not  In- 
tended that  any  member  hold  more  than 
one  seat  or  have  more  than  one  vote.  If 
the  public  officials  who  choose  not  to 
serve  are  the  governing  officials  of  the 
county  or  of  its  largest  city,  I  think  it 
would  be  entirely  reasonable  to  leave  a 
number  of  seats  vacant  for  them  or  to 
reduce  the  level  of  public  representation. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  have  also  ex- 
pressed concern  as  to  whether  a  State 
or  political  subdivision,  by  designating 
Itself  or  a  public  agency  as  the  commu- 
nity action  agency,  might  make  It  Im- 
possible under  some  State  laws  or 
constitutions  to  continue  using  religious 
groups  in  the  community  action  pro- 
gram. We  are  all  aware  of  the  magnifi- 
cent contributions  that  churches  and 
religious  groups  have  made  in  the  pov- 
erty program.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  thxeatens  the  continuance  of 
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that  contributia  a.  On  the  contrary,  under 
section  210(a)  >f  the  bill,  a  community 
action  agency  £  required  to  have  the 
power  and  auhorlty  to  perform  the 
functions  of  cofnmunity  action  agencies 
section  212.  Section  212 
states  that  a  c(>mmunity  action  agency 
must  be  empowered  to  transfer  funds  and 
delegate  power*  to  otlier  agencies,  and 
that  the  powet  to  transfer  funds  and 
delegate  powers  must  include  the  power 
to  make  delegations  in  every  case  where 
this  will  contribute  to  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness. Thus,  if  a  religious  organi- 
zation is  the  b«Bt  qualified  local  organi- 
zation to  adml  [lister  a  particular  com- 
ponent, the  ccmmunity  action  agency 
must  have  the  x)wer  to  delegate  to  that 
religious  organj  sation.  Under  the  bill,  the 
Director  may  lot  recognize  as  a  com- 
munity action  agency  an  organization 
which  lacks  th«  t  power. 

I  have  also  been  asked  whether,  imder 
the  new  language  governing  comprehen- 
sive health  sertices  programs  in  section 
222(a)(4),  OEO  may  continue  existing 
arrangements  under  which   some  pro- 
grams pay  part,  of  the  cost  of  medical 
care  for  needy  families  whose  incomes  are 
just  above  the; usual  title  XTX  or  other 
eligibility  gui*lines  of  OEO  for  such 
programs.  I  tliink  it  is  clear  that  such 
arrangements  may  be  continued.  The  use 
of  the  phrase  t'low  income"  in  defining 
the  group  to  bej  served  is  not  meant  to  re- 
quire that  any  psirticular  Income  figures 
be  used.  Where  there  are  low-income 
families  who  dan  pay  for  part  but  not 
all  of  the  medical  care  they  need,  there  is 
no  reason  why!  they  should  not  partici- 
pate on  the  basis  of  paying  part  of  the 
cost.  Moreover^  it  is  essential  that  these 
programs  be  able  to  perform  their  intake 
and  provide  needed  services  without  first 
subjecting  nei^borhood  residents  to  de- 
tailed income  «sts.  The  health  services 
programs  are   arget  area  programs  and 
we  all  recognia  b  that  even  in  the  poorest 
areas,  family  1  acomes  vary  a  good  deal. 
What  can  be  d  )ne  under  present  law  can 
also  be  done  uider  this  bill,  which  is  to 
set  a  scale  for  l^ederal  assistance  accord- 
ing to  family  mcome.  At  the  top  of  this 
scale,  people  flight  pay  all  of  the  ac- 
countable costs  of  their  services.  In  that 
case,  of  course,  they  might  not  be  "low 
income"  in  tl^e  normal  sense,  but  the 
program  woulfl  be  fully  reimbursed  for 
the  cost  of  senrice  to  them.  I  would  add 
that  the  tren4  to  prepayment  of  these 
medical  costs  v^ould  also  be  covered,  and 
that  grant  fu4ds  could  be  used  to  cover 
a  portion  of  the  prepayment  in  those 
cases  where  low-income  families  can 
bear  part  of  t^e  cost  themselves. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  clarify  a  matter 
relating  to  the  payment  of  allotments  to 
dependents  of  Job  Corps  men.  The  bill 
provides  that  enrollees  shall  not  receive 
readjustment  allowances  unless  they 
have  served  in  the  Corps  for  at  least  90 
days.  It  also  provides  that  a  portion  of 
the  readjustment  allowance,  not  exceed- 
ing $25  per  mpnth,  may  be  paid  directly 
to  an  enroUee'fe  dependent  during  his  pe- 
riod of  service.  The  Senate  bill  specifical- 
ly authorized  payments  to  dependents  in 
cases  in  which  enrollees  hsui  not  yet 
served  the  required  minimum  period.  The 
House  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
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specifically  mentfion  the  point.  I  would 
like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  adoption  of 
the  House  languige  was  not  meant  to 
imply  that  dependents'  allotments  could 
not  be  paid  durine  the  first  90  days.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  House  language  prohibits  only  pay- 
ments to  enroUeeg  who  do  not  remain  for 
90  days,  and  doe^  not  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  an  allotmient  to  the  dependent  of 
an  enrollee.  This  Is  how  the  House  com- 
mittee interpretei  the  language  of  the 
House  bill,  and  I  c  >ncur. 


Year  1967  Mat»  ichasetts  Congressional 
Ret  istrictiiig 


KXTENSIOIJ  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHlAIG  HOSMER 

or  i;ai.ifokmia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  D4cember  15,  1967 

Mr.  HOSMERJ  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
1967  Massachusetts,  California,  and  sev- 
eral other  jurisdictions  drew  new  con- 
gressional district  lines.  The  former  dis- 
trict had  been  held  imconstitutional. 
Elections  to  Congress  in  1968  will  be 
based  on  the  new  districts. 

States  did  not!  gain  or  lose  congres- 
sional seats.  Ma^chusetts  still  has  10 
and  California  38.  But  district  bound- 
aries were  changed  to  equalize  popula- 
tions of  the  districts.  At  this  point,  how- 
ever, the  redistricting  parallel  between 
Massachusetts  atid  California  stops.  In 
California  lines  v^ere  redrawn  to  help  in- 
cumbents stay  IJi  office.  In  Massachu- 
setts this  was  n^t  necessarily  the  case. 

Massachusettst  new  Third  DiGtrict, 
now  represent^  by  R^resentative 
Philip  J.  Philbin,  Is  a  most  dramatic 
example. 

The  city  of  Nfwton  was  shifted  from 
the  10th  Distriit  into  the  new  Third 
District  which  wis  also  changed  radically 
in  other  respedts.  Approximately  the 
southern  half  oi  the  old  Third  District 
was  cut  away  atnd  attached  elsewhere. 
Replacement  territory  was  added  to  the 
new  Third  District,  including  not  only 
Newton,  but  also  the  city  of  Waltham 
and  the  townS  of  Lincoln,  Weston, 
Watertown,  and!  Concord.  The  latter  is 
a  special  interest  to  me  since  my  family 
lived  in  Concord  for  generations. 

Many  eyes  will  be  on  Massachusetts' 
new  Third  Dist^ct  during  the  next  elec- 
tion because  ofi  the  redistricting 's  po- 
litical implicatiobs.  Representative  Phil- 
bin  will  face  thell968  contest  having  lost 
about  half  of  hfc  old  voters  and  having 
taken  on  approximately  the  same  num- 
ber of  new  one*.  He  has  served  in  the 
Congress  for  25  jrears  and  in  recent  years 
has  had  light  opposition  or  none  at  all. 
Already  it  appears  that  in  1968  he  will 
face  opposition  both  In  the  Democratic 
primary  and  from  a  strong  Repub- 
lican opponent  later. 

Regarded  as  |iis  most  likely  GOP  op- 
ponent in  1968  is  former  veteran  Con- 
gressman Laurence  Curtis,  of  Newton. 
He  represented  Newton  in  Congress  for 
10    years,    19534-62,    and    left   Congress 
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only  because  the  redistricting  of  1962  ob- 
literated his  constituency  as  it  then  ex- 
isted. At  that  time  Newton  was  switched 
to  the  district  represented  by  former 
GOP  House  Speaker  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
Jr.,  because  Massachusetts  had  lost  two 
seats  in  the  House  due  to  population 
changes  in  the  Nation. 

Newton  constitutes  the  largest  block 
of  votes  In  the  new  Third  District.  It  is  a 
key  factor  in  appraising  the  situation  be- 
cause Mr.  Curtis  represented  that  area 
for  10  years  and  received  heavy  support 
there. 

Having  served  in  the  Congress  and 
having  won  reelection  four  times,  he 
starts  from  a  better  position  than  most 
challengers  for  a  seat  in  Congress. 

As  a  candidate  for  Congress  again  Mr. 
Curtis  also  would  have  other  factors 
working  for  him. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  he  is  entitled  to 
reappointment  to  that  committee  on  re- 
turn to  Congress  and  thus  to  a  particu- 
larly important  post  in  wartime. 

Besides  having  represented  Newton 
previously,  he  campaigned  extensively 
throughout  the  new  Third  District  in  his 
1962  bid  for  the  U.S.  Senate  after  being 
redlstricted  out  of  Congress. 

Also  Mr.  Curtis  can  point  to  experience 
and  ptist  performance  rather  than  rely- 
ing merely  on  promises  to  attract  sup- 
port. He  made  his  start  in  elective  office 
as  a  member  of  the  Boston  City  Council. 
He  served  10  years  in  both  branches  of 
the  State  legislature  and  for  a  term  as 
Massachusetts  State  treasurer  in  addi- 
tion to  his  decade  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  look 
forward  to  a  real  battle  next  fall  for 
Representative  from  the  new  Third  Dis- 
trict. Republicans  sense  a  good  oKwr- 
tunlty  to  turn  over  this  seat  from  the 
Democratic  column  to  their  own. 


Vkc  President's  Cballenge  Accepted  by 
U.S.  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CURK 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  December  IS.  1967 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  year 
drawing  to  a  close  has  witnessed  a  suc- 
cessful continuation  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty that  began  in  1964  and  also  enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  the  strongest  anti- 
poverty  legislation  yet  written  Into  Fed- 
eral law. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty,  which  developed  this  legisla- 
^n,  and  as  Senate  fioor  manager  of  the 
Dill.  I  am  deeply  gratified  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's war  on  poverty  continues  to 
naake  progress.  That  progress  represents 
one  of  the  brightest  hopes  that  we  can 
tod  will  realize  the  American  dream, 
mat  an  ever-greater  measure  of  eco- 
nomic Justice  and  opportunity  will  be 
•chleved  for  all  Americans,  and  that  our 


national  economy  will  be  vastly  strength- 
ened by  full  employment  and  the  eradi- 
cation of  penury,  slums,  and  inadequate 
education. 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  we 
have  reason  for  new  and  even  greater 
gratification.  There  is  sound  basis  to  be- 
lieve that  private  enterprise — the  Ameri- 
can business  and  industrial  community — 
are  prepared  to  Join  wholeheartedly  in 
the  war  on  poverty  and  to  make  the 
unique  and  enormous  contribution  that 
only  they  can  make. 

This  was  disclosed  recently  when  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey,  in  a  bril- 
liantly persuasive  speech  to  the  National 
Businessmen's  Coimcil.  threw  out  a  vig- 
orous but  friendly  challenge  to  the  Na- 
tion's businessmen  and  industrialists  to 
add  their  great  resources  to  the  struggle 
for  more  jobs,  more  and  better  housing, 
more  and  better  schools. 

The  council  reacted  swlfty  and  fa- 
vorably to  the  Vice  President's  challenge 
to  help  wipe  out  hard-core  unemploy- 
ment, slums,  and  decrepit  schools. 

Vice  President  HtncPHsrs-'s  superb 
speech  and  the  response  by  Eugene  Lang, 
chairman  of  the  National  Businessmen's 
Council,  deserve  to  be  read  and  absorbed 
by  all  Members  of  Congress  and  by  as 
many  citizens  as  possible.  The  two 
speeches  taken  together  constitute  a 
glowing  beacon  of  hope  that  mankind's 
oldest  problems  and  worst  social  evils 
will,  at  long  last,  be  resolved. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Vice  President 
Humphrey's  speech  and  Chairman 
Lang's  response  be  placed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Address  by  Vm  Presidemt  Hubibt  Hum- 
phrey TO  THE  National  BtrsnfESSMEM's 
Council 

Poverty  and  bUghted  oppKH-tunlty  In  Amer- 
ica are  no  longer  tbe  special  preeerre  of 
social  reformers,  the  charitably  Inclined,  and 
struggling  government  agencies.  The  chal- 
lenge they  offer  our  cherished  democratic 
principles  has  been  taken  up  by  a  broader 
section  of  this  society,  and  particularly  by 
the  business  community. 

The  Urban  Coalition  says.  "All  representa- 
tives erf  the  private  seotor  In  the  Urban 
Coalition  decisively  commit  themselves  to 
assist  the  deprived  among  us  to  achieve  full 
participation  In  the  economy  as  self-support- 
ing citizens." 

The  life  insurance  companies  of  America 
pledge  a  billion  doUars  to  build  low  cost 
housing  and  finance  enten»lsea  tbat  will 
create  jobs  In  city  core  areas. 

A  respK>nsible  savings  and  loan  official  urges 
his  Industry  to  Invest  sixty  billion  dollars 
over  the  next  twelve  years  In  rebuilding  the 
Inner  city — and  he  has  found  an  entbuslas- 
tic  audience. 

Companies  all  over  the  United  States  have 
expressed  Interest  In  hiring  and  training  the 
hard-core  imemployed.  Some  say  they  are 
ready  to  put  new  factories  in  the  inner  city 
areas. 

How  significant  la  this  new  upsurgs  of 
dvlc    spirit? 

Professor  Galbralth  Is  doubtful.  He  t>iinv« 
the  economic  Incentive  wUl  not  be  strong 
enough  to  elicit  a  mecmlngful  contribution 
from  the  private  sector.  He  may  have  a 
point. 

Michael  Harrington,  one  of  the  great  social 
critics  of  o\ir  time,  la  fearful:  "Wben  bad- 
ness methods  are  sincerely  and  honestly  ap- 
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piled  to  urban  problems,  with  VM7  good  In- 
tentions," he  says,  "they  stlU  Inevlt&Uy  lead 
to  antisocial  resulU  .  .  .  What  the  cities 
need  are  "uneoonomic'  allocationa  cC  re- 
sources." There  Is  truth  here  too. 

Hubert  Humphrey  Is  hopeful—cautiously 
hopeful. 

Having  talked  with  businessmen  In  nearly 
every  state  during  the  last  year,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  are  seeing  something  much 
deeper  than  an  ephemeral  display  of  civic 
virtue.  I  have  found  a  hard-headed  and 
pragmatic  determination  to  make  a  business- 
like assault  on  slumlsm. 

Businessmen  I  have  talked  to  are  counting 
on  support  from  governments  at  aU  levels 
to  make  their  contribution  financially  fea- 
sible and  acceptable  to  their  stockholders— 
a  partnership  with  the  public  sector.  But 
they  are  also  willing  to  take  some  risks. 

It  Is  the  risk-takers  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  who  have  given  most  Americans  vm- 
precedented  prosperity;  and  risk-taking  wiU 
be  a  critical  ingredient  in  any  successful  as- 
sault on  the  complex  dlsablUUes  which  stUl 
shackle  a  seventh  of  the  American  people  to 
poverty. 

The  dollars,  the  momentimi  and,  yes,  the' 
determinaUon  are  there  as  never  before-^but 
now  let  me  tell  you  why  I  am  omy  cautiouslv 
hopef  lU :  ' 

Those  resources  may  very  well  molder  In 
the  gilded  treasury  of  the  establishment  un- 
less they  are  offered  on  terms  acceptable  to 
the  poor  minority  of  America. 

I  can  tell  you  from  my  own  experience  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  that  Inner  dty  com- 
munlUes  and  the  minority  leaders  In  this 
country  are  developing  a  rather  clear  Idea  of 
what  they  want.  They  need  help,  want  help, 
and  wUl  gratefully  accept  It — but  only  if  it 
promises  the  kind  of  progress  they  can  make 
for  themselves. 

The  mood  and  the  needs  the  characteiiae 
the  American  slimis  of  today  are  similar  to 
those  we  find  In  xmderdeveloped  countries 
all  over  the  post-colonial  world  of  Asia.  Africa 
and  Latin  America. 

People  who  have  long  suffered  oppression 
are  now  claiming  their  place  In  the  sun. 

After  decades  of  being  badly  served  by 
schools,  businesses,  and  pubUc  services  run 
by  "outsiders."  they  want  their  vdoe.  They 
want— and  they  deserve — the  right  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny  through  their  own 
effc»-ts. 

There  is  fierce  cultural  pride,  there  are 
high  Ideals,  there  are  abiindant  energies 
which  can  either  build  or  explode. 

And  there  are  crippling  shortages  of  almost 
everything  but  expectations. 

Decades  of  second-class  citizenship  have 
left  a  dearth  of  managerial  skiU  and  poUti- 
cal  experience.  The  means  of  production  ar« 
lacking.  Interest  rates  are  exwbltant  because 
capital  Is  scarce. 

There  Is  the  usual  quotient  of  human  mis- 
ery—*U-clad  children.  UUterate  adults,  pestt- 
lential  housing  the  ravages  of  unneceesarr 
disease. 

But  through  It  aU  there  is  the  burning 
vision  of  a  better  Ufe — ^not  Just  a  litUe  better 
but  radically  better.  And  thwe  is  a  proud! 
sometimes  arrogant,  even  militant,  determi- 
nation that  things  must  Improve — now. 

That  mood  was  at  first  a  serious  obstacle  in 
our  foreign  assistance  programs.  We  did  not 
fuUy  recognize  It  as  a  critical  source  ot 
energy,  and  considered  it  an  expression  of  in- 
gratitude. 

The  recipient  nations,  for  their  part,  con- 
sidered the  techmcal  advice  and  suggestions 
which  are  i>art  of  any  responsible  aid  pro- 
gram to  be  Inhibiting  and  demeaning 
"strings."  Only  slowly  have  we  CMdiieved 
enough  mutual  understanding  and  reapect 
to  sustain  the  kind  of  hard  bargaining  tbat 
makes  for  constructive  and  efficient  aid 
programs. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  level  of  mutual 
understanding  between  tbe  developed  and 
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underdeveloped  p&rta  of  American  society 
seems  to  be  lower  than  between  this  country 
and  many  o<  its  less  developed  oelghbora. 

Moat  of  \u  have  been  thlnWng  far  too 
small  wben  we  talk,  for  example,  about  pro- 
Tiding  Jobs.  We  usually  have  In  mind  Jobs 
that  are  only  one  step  better  than  Uvlng  on 
welfare. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  there  are  plenty  of 
imemployed,  unskilled  high  school  dropouts 
In  the  Inner  city  today  who  have  the  poten- 
tial to  be  executives,  entrepreneurs,  police 
chiefs,  military  officers,  pilots,  bank  clerks, 
hairdressers,  dental  technicians,  or  switch- 
board operators.  They  know  It,  and  their 
leaders  know  It. 

Those  youngsters  want  and  need  real,  mar- 
ketable skills,  not  minimal  training.  Any 
training  program  calculated  to  make  them 
successful  Janitors  and  housemaids  for  the 
rest  at  their  lives  Is  simply  not  going  to  be 
acceptable. 

And  their  first  Jobs,  no  matter  bow  lowly, 
have  to  visibly  and  actually  represent  the 
first  rung  on  the  ladder  of  advancement. 
Even  U  they  never  reach  the  top,  I  believe 
the  clear  prospect  of  future  progress  Is  the 
only  thing  that  can  make  an  unsatisfactory 
present  bearable. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  need  tor  ad- 
vancement opportunities  is  just  as  critical 
for  the  vast  majority  of  Negroes  and  others 
who  already  hold  Jobs — but  Jobs  that  are 
dead-end. 

I  am  afraid  we  are  thinking  small  on 
housing,  too.  We  tend  to  think  of  minimum 
housing  as  adequate. 

How  do  you  describe  an  adequate  house? — 
as  a  place  free  of  rats,  a  place  where  there 
is  no  rubbish  In  the  halls,  where  there  is  hot 
and  ccdd  running  water? 

I  don't.  I  describe  It  as  a  place  that  has 
enough  space  to  give  a  family  some  privacy, 
where  children  have  access  to  a  park  with 
grass  and  trees  In  It,  where  there  are  mod- 
em plumbing  facilities  and  Eome  comfort- 
able furniture.  And  it  is  m  rn  Integrated 
neighborhood . 

That  Is  what  we  have  to  build  toward 
if  we  want  to  solve  the  pnriSlem  of  slum 
bousing. 

The  same  goes  for  schools.  We  are  wasting 
our  time  if  we  mean  to  Improve  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  available  to  Inner  city 
youngsters  just  enough  to  Insure  that  they 
Will  form  a  pool  of  cheap  labor  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

The  only  test  of  an  adequate  education 
that  any  Negro,  Spanish  American  or  Mexi- 
can-American parent  will  accept  today — cmd 
the  only  test  America  should  accept — Is  this: 
Does  my  child  have  the  same  chance  in  life 
as  the  child  of  the  average  middle-class 
Amoican? 

Now  I  don't  want  the  American  business 
community  to  say.  "Humphrey  Is  upplng  the 
ante  before  we  even  begin  to  play."  But  if 
the  American  private  sector,  along  with  gov- 
ernment, is  going  into  the  business  of  wiping 
out  poverty  and  slums,  we  had  better  be 
prepared  to  accept  goals  which  the  i>eopIe 
we  want  to  help  consider  realistic. 

And  we  have  to  be  ready  to  deal  with  those 
people  not  as  wards  but  as  equals. 

The  emerging  minority  leaders,  for  their 
part,  are  going  to  have  to  exhibit  the  most 
deft  kind  of  statesmanship  If  they  hope  to 
take  advantage  of  the  money,  skill  and  good 
will  that  are  now  available  to  them  within 
the  American  private  sector. 

Like  leaders  all  over  the  developing  world, 
they  must  both  speak  for  the  needs  and  feel- 
ings of  their  followers,  keeping  alive  the 
distant  vision  of  a  better  future,  and  at  the 
same  time  deal  pragmatically  and  respon- 
sibly with  the  harsh  realities  of  the  present. 

They  are  going  to  have  to  convert  frustra- 
tions and  impatience  into  energies  for  prog- 
ress rather  than  ttirmoil. 

The  temptation  to  be  demagogic  and  self- 
indulgent    is    an    occupational    hazard    of 


leaders  in  tljelr  position.  I  have  just  seen 
the  results  of  that  kind  of  leadership  in  the 
potentially  rich  country  of  Indonesia  where 
a  new  goverament  is  now  struggling  pain- 
fully to  make  a  fresh  start  amidst  the  half- 
flnlshed,  decaying  monuments  to  one  man's 
ego. 

Vision  is  the  mother  of  accomplishment; 
and  slogans  pave  their  place.  But  they  are 
a  weak  substitute  for  solid  achievement. 

You  and  I  have  been  through  some  tough 
liberal  battl«B  together,  and  I  know  of  no 
group  in  the  American  busmess  oonununlty 
better  equipped  in  spirit  and  understand- 
ing to  go  out  and  deal  man  to  man  with  the 
inner  city  leadership  of  America  today. 

I  think  you  are  prepared  to  accept  and 
support  their  aspirations  and  I  think  you  can 
elicit  their  cooperation. 

So  I  am  now  going  to  issue  a  very  specific 
challenge  for  action:  Can  you  set  some 
promising  Nogroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  up  in 
business  in  uielr  own  neighborhoods? 

If  you  canjyou  will  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  brld^ng  the  gap  between  the  re- 
sources of  prtieperous  America  and  the  aspi- 
rations of  out  disadvantaged  minorities. 

I  believe  me  entrepreneurial  energies  are 
there — but  tie  skills  are  not.  The  financing 
Is  available— ^ut  the  mechanism  for  success- 
fully putting  it  to  work  in  ghetto-owned 
enterprises  ioinot. 

I  am  asking  you  to  use  your  entrepre- 
neurial skills  and  experience  to  develop  a 
package  of  ^ow-bow  and  financing  that 
Will  prime  tl|e  pump — that  will  build  viable 
enterprises  fh>m  the  available  ingredients. 

How  do  yoti  tap  a  stable  market  with  po- 
tential for  e^ansion  that  will  sustain  a  new 
Inner  city  enterprise? 

By  establishing  small  industries  to  pro- 
duce Items  f(*  your  own  firms? 

By  wlnnini  federal  or  state  procurement 
contracts  for  your  own  companies  and  then 
breaking  the$i  Into  manageable  subcontracts 
for  new  satellite  firms? 

I  know  oi  a  large  Baltimore  firm  that 
issues  eight  thousand  subcontracts  a  year — 
and  not  one  bf  them  goes  to  a  Negro-owned 
firm  because Jthey  just  don't  exist. 

Where  wll|  you  find  your  proteges?  Will 
you  seek  people  with  management  experi- 
ence in  large  firms?  Will  you  try  radically 
to   upgrade   fxlsting  minority-owned   shops? 

How  will  ybu  extend  the  technical  assist- 
ance upon  Which  your  success  is  obviously 
going  to  depend? 

What  kind  of  enterprise  wlU  have  the 
greatest  economic  Impact  on  the  ghetto? 
I  am  not  talking  about  a  p>overty  program, 
but  I  neverttieless  tiape  you  will  emphasize 
products  thai  can  be  sold  outside  the  ghetto. 
Restaurants  ^nd  other  establishments  which 
serve  only  thie  depressed  area  Itself  will  pro- 
duce no  new  Income  for  neighborhoods  that 
desperately  Seed  it.  Like  developing  coun- 
tries, ghettosjneed  export  earnings. 

Can  you  Vulld  some  job-training  provi- 
sions into  yoir  new  enterprises? 

The  feder^  government  can  give  you  some 
help. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  oper- 
ates Eui  actiye  lending  program  for  central 
cities  which  Includes  Economic  Opportimity 
Loans  on  liberal  terms. 

Under  broadened  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  just 
last  month,  |he  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion is  prepared  to  guarantee  leases  of  small 
bxislnessmen  in  depressed  areas. 

Within  th«  last  few  days,  the  SBA  has  de- 
cided to  allotv  local  development  companies 
to  borrow  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  construc- 
tion costs  f(tr  small  business  plants  to  be 
established  i|i  high  unemployment  areas. 

It  will  ruli  training  workshop*  for  pro- 
spective am^  business  owners.  It  oOen 
management  counseling  through  SCORE,  the 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives,  which 
now  has  almost  200  chapters  and  over  3200 
participants. 
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The  Department  of  Labor  is  ready  to  help 
finance  any  reasonable  job  training  pro- 
gram. J 

Mr.  William  aisch.  now  on  loan  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  from  Aerojet  General, 
is  prepared  to  Call  a  meeting  of  all  appro- 
priate govemm#nt  agencies  at  your  request, 
find  out  wtiat  kind  of  support  you  need  to 
provide  Job  opp<>rtunities,  and  Issue  tentative 
commitments  on  the  spot. 

What  more  can  you  suggest?  How  can  we 
better  tise  the  burchaslng  i>ower  of  federal 
contracts  to  support  new  companies  in  de- 
pressed so'eas?  How  can  we  expand  federal 
guarantees,  which  cost  the  government  very 
little,  to  stlmlulate  private  financing  of 
ghetto-based  enterprises? 

Would  tax  incentives  provide  an  equitable 
and  effective  sttmulus  to  the  kind  of  project* 
we  are  talking  about? 

There  is  government-owned  land  stand- 
ing idle  in  nearly  every  city  m  America.  How 
can  we  make  it  a  productive  asset? 

This  nation  must  apply  the  same  ingenuity 
and  creative  eitergy  to  the  problem  of  put- 
ting the  Inner  ■  cities  on  their  feet  that  it 
has  applied  tq  building  a  free  enterprise 
system  which  serves  the  public  interests— 
and  we  can  alTf>rd  even  less  trial  and  error. 

Yours  will  E(ot  be  an  easy  task.  If  yoQ 
are  going  to  ^n  confidence,  you  will  have 
to  work  from  the  very  beginning  as  equal 
partners  with  people  whose  background  It 
very  different  f^om  yours. 

You  will  nolj  need  to  be  charitable — the 
time  for  that  Uas  passed.  You  can  be  hard- 
noeed  and  realistic.  You  can  be  perfectly 
Xrank.  Above  pll  you  must  be  inflnltelj 
creative. 

If  you  succe^,  you  will  have  done  much 
more  than  provide  new  employment  op- 
portunities anCl  new  inccxnes— something 
you  could  hav«  done  by  putting  a  plant  of 
your  own  in  a; depressed  neighborhood. 

e  developed  a  dramatic  ne» 

vate  sector  participation  In 

iverty — a  formula  which  can 

.pie  for  hundreds  of  simlltf 

ventures  throughout  the  country. 

You  will  h&vi  given  some  individual  Ame^ 
d  equal  chance,  as  well  u 
the  help  they  need,  to  reach  the  top;  and 
through  those  leaders  you  will  have  served 
the  aspirations  of  an  entire  community. 

You  will  ha^e  proven  that  the  Americaa 
free  enterprise  isjrstem  can  produce  not  only 
plenty,  but  fill  and  equal  opportunity  for 
all. 

Real  opportunity  for  every  American,  i 
stake  in  society — that  is  good  public  policy. 
As  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote,  "Let  a  man  have 
nothing  to  do] for  his  country  and  be  will 
have  no  love  tot  it." 

It  is  good  economics.  Some  15  per  cent  of 
the  American  people  today  are  neither  ade- 
quate producers  nor  effective  consumen. 
They  are  also  p><>or  tax  payers. 

They  need  houses,  furniture,  clothes,  food, 
and  everything;  else  the  majority  of  Americu 
families  consuifie  every  day.  They  are  Amer- 
ica's new  econpmlc  frontier,  if  we  can  bat 
stiength,     and     their     creatw 
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You  will  ha' 
formula  for  pi 
the  War  on 
serve  as  an  e: 


tap     their 
energies. 

And,  finally, 
selves,  sharing 


helping  others  to  help  them- 
abundance  with  those  who 


have  too  little- -that  is  good  morals. 


In  the  words 


of  Thomas  Wolfe:  "To  every 


man  his  chanc  e,  to  every  man  regardless  cf 
his  birth,  his  shimng,  golden  opportunity. 
To  every  man  the  right  to  live,  to  work.  •> 
be  himself.  Anl  to  become  whatever  thlnti 
his  manhood  aod  his  vision  can  combine  to 
make  him.  Ihls  ...  is  the  promise  c( 
America." 

Respomsx  bt   Chaixmam  Eccxnx  Lang,  Mo- 
tional  Busikessmen's   Coxn«crL.   to  V» 

FKESIOENT   HpMPHKET 

Por  the  ecoDlomlcally  disenfranchised,  o^ 
porttmitles  ca^  permit  an  Inherently  aiik 
inner  city  resldpnt  to  become  the  peer  of  »aj 


man  In  this  room.  More  than  that,  we  must 
provide  the  know-how,  experience,  and  guld« 
ance  to  help  make  these  opportumtles  oome 
aUve.  The  immensity  ot  the  total  problem 
may  well  intimidate  any  organization  of 
government  or  industry,  let  alone  individual 
businessmen.  But  Mr.  Vice  President,  the 
National  Businessmen's  Council  has  resolved 
not  to  be  intimidated. 

A  democratic  society  and  a  free  enter- 
prise economy  demands  that  we  maintain 
faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  individual.  Each 
businessman  In  this  room  Uves  this  truism 
So,  m  facing  the  total  inner  city  problon 
in  sU  of  its  Immensity.  I  need  but  recaU 
President  Kennedy's  restatement  otf  a 
Chmese  proverb:  "That  the  voyage  of  a 
thousand  miles  starts  with  a  single  step." 

Mr.  Vice  President,  we  accept  your  chal- 
lenge and,  enthused  by  your  support,  I  can 
teU  you  that  the  National  Bulsnessmen's 
Ooundl  Is  ready  to  take  that  step,  now  In 
fact,  we  now  pledge  you  at  leaat  three  steps 
»  three-part  program. 

By  June  80,  1M8.  the  National  Business- 
Ben's  Council  will  imaate  and  sponsor  the 
creation  of  at  least  three  new  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  in  Inner  dty  areas  of  New 
Tork.  Each  of  these  wUl  be  founded  on  a 
Viable  business  concept  that  wiu  be  devel- 
oped with  the  technical  and  management 
guidance  of  NBMC  members,  and  each  will 
be  owned  by  inner  city  residents  with  the 
desire  and  the  Iniierent  ablUty  to  succeed 
as  entrepreneurs.  Each  will  start  small,  but 
u  ventures  that  will  have  the  capacity  for 
permanence  and  growth  along  with  the  abU- 
itles  of  their  Indlglnous  owners. 

Second,  by  the  end  of  1968  the  NaUonal 
Businessmen's  Council  will  estabUah  at  least 
fifty  manufacturing  concepts  that  we  con- 
Uder  workable  in  our  Inner  dty  areas  With 
these  concepts  we  will  try  to  bring  together 
«U  of  the  facilities  and  advantages  that  you 
have  set  forth.  We  will  try  to  bring  togeUier 
the  technical  know-how,  the  management 
ablUty.  the  capital  and  markets,  aU  elemenU 
that,  together  with  local  ambitions,  can 
foster  the  export  expansion  of  our  under- 
ptvlleged  communities.  In  this  effort,  we  wiU 
leek  help  from  our  business  world  and  from 
government  at  all  levels. 

.u*f  w*"^  ^'^  regard.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  Mayor  Lindsay  has  assured  us  that  as 
part  of  his  economic  development  program 
we  will  receive  the  fullest  cooperaOon  of  the 
aty,  and  I  would  like  at  this  point  to  read 
ttls  telegram  that  I  received  earUer  from  the 
Mayor: 

"Because  of  a  previous  commitment  Com- 
Ws^oner  Lewlsohn  and  I  regret  that  we  wiU 
not  be  able  to  be  with  you  at  your  luncheon 
on  November  16th.  I  have  asked  Commis- 
Boner  Ganz  to  represent  the  City."  Commls- 
•iMier  aanz  Is  the  Manpower  Commissioner, 
itnink  they're  over  there  somewhere.  Sam. 
*>  you  want  to  stand  up  and  take  a  bow. 

•Wew  Yoik  City  is  vltaUy  intereeted  in  the 
•naopment  of  entrepreneurial  talent  in  ml- 
Bort^communltles.  The  aty's  Department 
«  commerce  and  Industrial  Development, 
«MBr  the  leadership  of  Commissioner  I^wls- 
Mm  Is  planning  a  major  program  for  promo- 
■on  or  local  business  ownerships.  The  oro- 
?SIIf?J?™l!?*  °^  ""*  National  Busineeemen's 
wmrtl  wlU  help  to  provide  the  much- 
njwed  assistance  of  private  industry,  vrtth- 
Wt  Which  the  City's  efforts  could  not  suc- 
«wi.  The  City  and  the  Council  must  con- 
anue  to  cooperate  to  make  these  programs 

In?w  rt"*  ***P*  "^y  congratulations 
"w  best  wishes  for  success. 

"John  V.  Lindsat,  Mayor." 
TWrd.  the  NaUonal  Businessmen's  Council 
■  ijrmng  up  a  vice  President's  Committee 
wr  Oommumty  Export  Expansion.  This  Oom- 
™w»  will  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  buai- 
"TOen  who  accept  your  challenge.  It  wUl 
Bd^tif  V^  !^  agendee  of  government 
«  M^ilL?,"'*'  business  groupe  who  wish  to 
"» up  similar  projects. 


In  fact,  in  the  same  evangeUcal  fervour 
that  you  have  expressed.  I'd  Uke  to  start  to 
do  BCMne  recruiting  right  here  and  now  I 
would  ask  that  any  businessman,  all  busi- 
nessmen in  this  room,  who  would  like  to 
work  with  us  on  our  Vice  President's  Com- 
mlttec  or  independently,  let  us  know.  There 
are  cards  on  your  table.  You  can  note  your 
name  and  address  and  drop  the  cards  off  at 
the  reception  desk  when  you  leave.  We  need 
your  Ideas  and  support,  and  I  promise  you 
a  satisfactory  and  rewarding  experience 

Mr.  Vice  President,  there  \s  a  time  for 
surveys  and  broad-gauged  planning.  But  the 
prospective  entrepreneurs  of  the  ghetto 
should  not  wait.  Each  new  entrepreneur  is 
the  yeast  that  wUl  breed  its  own  culture  of 
economic  development.  There  U  a  time  for 
words  of  appredatlon  and  thanks,  and  that 
time  is  now.  except  we  are  giving  you  more 
than  words.  The  National  Businessmen's 
Council  proposes  action  and  results  We  know 
that  our  program  is  not  easy  and  that  we 
will  surely  stub  our  toes,  many  times  along 
the  way.  If  it  becomes  too  painful,  we  will 
^me  to  you.  not  to  cry.  Just  to  regenerate 
«ie  enthusiastic  sense  of  purpose  that  you 
have  instilled  in  us  today. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Vice  President. 


A  Fine  Record  of  AccompUskment 

SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  14, 1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sls  you,  our 
beloved  Speaker,  have  stated,  it  la  In- 
evitable that  this  first  session  of  the  90th 
^5^"P"«ss  be  compared  to  the  historic 
89th  Congress.  Such  a  comparison  Is  of 
coarse,  unfair.  But  let  It  be  said,  here 
and  now.  that  even  though  we.  as  the 
majority  party,  have  faced  the  chal- 
*ff  of  the  90th  Congress  with  sub- 
stantially reduced  numbers  we  have  still 
compiled  a  record  of  legislative  accom- 
plishment that  we  and  the  American  peo- 
ple can  be  proud  of.  True,  we  have  not 
accomplished  all  we  set  out  to  do  But 
what  Congress  ever  did? 

I  WlU  not  set  forth  the  more  than  40 
major  administration  proposals  we 
passed. 

Some  of  the  important  legislation  tljat 
we  have  enacted  during  this  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress  Is  as  foUows- 

Amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  an  across-the-board  increase 
of  at  least  13  percent  for  aU  social  se- 
curity beneflciaries. 

A  5-year  extension  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  to  continue  planning  programs 

The  Partnership  for  Health  Amend- 
ments of  1967  to  provide  funds  for  com- 
prehensive State  health  planning  and 
services,  including  $40  million  for  rat 
extermination. 

Mental  health  and  mental  retardation 
programs  were  extended. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  for  Fed- 
eral air  pollution  control. 

A  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  which 
wIU  result  in  clean  and  wholesome  meat 
and  meat  products  for  the  American 
consumer. 

Further  protection  of  the  consumer  by 
Imposing  much  stronger  standards  for 
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w-tlcles  covered  under  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  and  adding  to  the  list  of 
articles  covered. 

Establishment  of  a  NaUonal  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety  to  protect  our 
citizens  against  products  which  may 
cause  injury  or  death. 

A  2-year  extension  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  providing 
more  fund£  than  ever  before. 

The  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  which  extended  title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  and  in- 
cluded the  Teacher  Corps. 

Strengthened  and  expanded  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act,  with  a  pro- 
gr^  of  grants  to  provide  vocational 
rehabilitation  for  migrant  workers  and 
a  national  center  for  deaf-blind  youths 
and  adults. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1967  extended  and  expanded 
the  antipoverty  program. 

A  2-year  extension  of  tiie  food  stamp 
program,  so  that  no  one  need  go  without 
nourishing  food. 

A  much  needed  and  deserved  salary 
increase  for  Federal  Mnployees.  We  also 
increased  the  pay  of  our  men  and  women 
serving  in  the  Aftaed  Forces. 

For  the  veterans  of  Vietnam  we  pro- 
vided the  Veterans'  Pension  and  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1967  giving 
our  returning  veterans  Increased  pension 
rights,  educational  aUowances  consistent 
with  the  present  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion aadnew  training  programs 

We^lfenliiiHed  the  Peace  Corps 
strengthened  the  International  banks  in 
which  we  participate  and  encouraged  the 
organization  of  new  ones. 

We  continued  the  rent  supplement  and 
the  model  cities  programs.  Money  was 
appropriated  for  urban  renewal  water 
and  sewer  facilities  and  urban  mass 
transportation.  ^^ 

We  strengthened  the  small  business 
program  and  successfully  opposed  an- 
other attempt  to  destroy  the  independ- 
ence of  the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

As  a  first  step  to  improve  our  judicial 
system  we  established  a  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center. 

We  modernized  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

We  revised  the  military  draft  law  We 
rejected  the  Idea  that  any  young  man 
can  decide  for  himself  in  what  war  he 
will  fight.  We  continue  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  truly  conscientious  objector 

We  extended  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
niission  and  prohibited  discrimination 
In  employment  on  accoimt  of  age. 

As  always,  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Despite  the  arduous  and  continuous  ef- 
forts of  our  President  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam continues.  The  Communists  seem 
determined  to  ignore  all  offers  of  peace 
The  very  vocal  and  sometimes  violent 
smaU  minority  in  this  country  who  op- 
pose our  poUcy  in  Vietnam  continue  to 
encourage  the  Communists  in  their  ag- 
gressive designs.  It  is  indeed  sad  that 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  Is 
being  abused  in  this  most  free  of  aU 
countries  at  the  expense  of  human  life. 
Responsible  dissent  Is  in  the  great  tra- 
dition of  freedom  that  we  in  America 
have  developed  since  1776,  but  when  by 
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Tlolenoe  or  ottaerwlae  It  ae^s  to  throttle 
the  win  at  the  niftjoclty  It  la  hypocritical 
and  dlslMmest.  It  Is  even  more  Irreqmn- 
■slble  to  be  loudly  against  this  war  with- 
out offesins  any  responsible  or  sensible 
alternative  If  the  situation  were  as  sim- 
ple as  the  administration's  critics  pre- 
tend, we  would  have  had  peace  in  Viet- 
nam a  kxiiE  time  ago.  In  the  face  of  this 
opposltl(»i.  however,  we  must  and  we 
will  continue  to  give  our  trocs>s  all  of 
the  stipport  they  need  to  keep  South 
Vietnam  free.  This  the  90th  Congress 
has  done.  It  has  demonstrated  to  the 
Communists  that  we  are  determined  to 
settle  for  nothing  less  than  peace  with 
honor  and  freedom.  Let  me  remind  one 
and  all  that  Hanoi  has  rejected  36  peace 
proposals. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  honor  to 
serve  in  this  body  for  more  than  20  jrears. 
During  that  time  I  have  served  wltti  the 
finest  men  and  women  our  society  has 
produced;  men  and  women  who  have 
demonstrated  their  leadership.  Intelli- 
gence, and  patriotism  by  guiding  this 
countiT  toward  continuing  greatness. 

I  leave  it  now  with  very  mixed  emo- 
tions. Mine  has  been  the  rare  o]X)ortu- 
nity  to  serve  in  city.  State,  and  Federal 
govemmmt  in  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.  On  January  1, 1  will 
assume  my  duties  as  a  member  of  my 
State's  Judiciary  system. 

Although  I  look  forward  to  my  new 
work,  I  will  always  cherish  the  friend- 
ships I  made.  I  am  grateful  to  my  con- 
stituents who  gave  me  the  opportunity 
to  serve  them.  I  am  most  appreciative 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express, 
to  the  Speaker,  to  the  leadership,  to  my 
colleagues,  to  the  staff  and  particularly 
to  my  own  office  staff  for  their  assistance 
and  co<9eration  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

I  will  miss  all  of  you. 

I  close  by  borrowing  the  words -of  the 
late  and  great  Speaker.  Sam  Ray  bum: 
*a  love  this  House." 


Even  a  Horse  Helps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  iOm  SPARKMAN 

or  *iJHi»m 

XK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  effec- 
tive bridges  are  being  built  between  the 
people  of  Alabama  and  the  people  of 
Ouatemala  through  participation  in  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  program.  This 
was  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  Bir- 
mingham News  by  John  Bloomer,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  News,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bloomer's 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  "PAKTvrxss"  PsocBAM :  Evn«  a  Hobse  Helps 
(By  Jotm  W.  Bloomer) 
In  tbe  rural  Guatemalan  vlUage  at  San 
Jeronlmo,  Verapas,  an  area  where  commu- 
nism has  found  an  encouraging  aoll  and 
Bed  guermias  occaslooally  roam,  an  humble 


UUle  tnUldlng  bean  the  fOllovlng  rign  on  ita 
door  frame:  -tbim  lAUrmef  Center  waa  boOt 
througb  tbe  ooU&l>aratlan  ot  -tbrn  people  at 
San  Jeronlmo  and  tba  Partiun  at  tb*  Al- 
liance of  Alabama^" 

The  sign  represents  a  culmination  of  a 
variety  of  soutcea  working  to  bring  Guate- 
mala more  flraiy  into  tbe  Free  World's  20tb 
Century  oonc^t,  the  newest  aoiirce  being 
tbe  people  of  Alabama,  working  in  concert 
with  the  peofle  of  Ouatemala  under  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  program. 

The  Uteracy  Center  sign  Is  the  first  ac- 
knowledgment'In  such  form  ot  the  people-to- 
people  progract,  still  In  Ite  Infancy,  sponsored 
by  Guatemala^  and  Alabamians. 

COlilCTTNlrr  tXADKaSRIP 

Boots  for  the  San  Jeronlmo  Literacy  Cen- 
ter were  first  established  at  Landivar  Univer- 
sity In  Guatemala  City,  where  an  exciting 
program  has  been  developed  for  training 
Tuial  youth  In  community  leadership.  These 
yoiing  people,  largely  of  campeslno  (farmer) 
families  and  of  varied  education  levels,  go  to 
Landlvar  from  villages  and  rural  areas  all 
over  Guatemala. 

There  they  spend  ilz  weeks  tn  intenslvfl 
leadership  training  courses,  designed  to  pro- 
vide them  not  only  with  skills  in  activating 
and  programming  conununity  cultural,  eco- 
nomic and  health  projects  but  also  to  de- 
velop their  owa  p>ersonalitiee  as  leaders. 

When  they  tetum  to  their  homes  It  is  not 
to  a  ^governmsntal  poet  In  a  bureau  created 
to  exploit  their  uew  skiUs,  for  no  such  struc- 
tvire  exists.  Ttiey  return  to  the  farms,  the 
school  rooms,  ^he  laboring  forces  which  they 
left.  A  new  citizen  influence  has  been  cre- 
ated for  that  community. 

Over  100  villages  in  Ouatemala  have  been 
affected  by  Loindlvar  University's  Biual  So- 
cial Development  Program  thus  far.  Most 
of  the  young  people,  both  men  and  women. 
Invited  to  take  the  course  are  Indians,  chiefly 
Mayan.  Some  are  "ladinos,"  ae  part-Spanish, 
part-Indian  pfople  are  called  in  Guatemala. 

One  ot  these  taking  the  Landlvar  oourse 
U  Edwyn  Rolando  Mejla  Mlllan.  a  school 
teacher  of  tbe  Ban  Jeronlmo  area. 

Prof.  Mejia  liUllan  now  considers  It  a  moat 
memorable  day  when  Dr.  Don  MacCorquo- 
dale,  chief.  Human  Reeources  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Ouatemala,  brought  Birmingham's  Dr. 
James  Hicks  ttt  visit  him  la«t  summer. 

DUAICS  OF  THX  FUTUEK 

At  the  time  Prof.  Mejla  MlUan  was  walk- 
*lng  from  fanq  to  farm,  from  hamlet  to  ham- 
let in  his  are*.  He  alao  was  longing  for  the 
meaiM  for  cosstructlon  of  a  small  building 
which  could  be  utilized  as  a  library  and  com- 
munity cultural  programs.  (Ouatemala  has 
an  illiteracy  i^te  of  over  80  per  cent.) 

Today,  Prof,  Mejia  tOliah  rides  a  horse  on 
his  after-school-hour  visits  to  activate  social 
development  programs  among  the  people  of 
the  area.  He  has  a  Literacy  Center.  His  effec- 
tiveness has  been  doubled  and  redoubled  by 
the  contribuUons  made  by  Dr.  Hicks  to  the 
San  JeronlmoRiu^  Social  Development  pro- 
gram. 

Such  opportunities  for  assisting  the  people 
of  Guatemala  in  their  efforts  to  move  for- 
ward and  to  oaake  new  friends  for  the  United 
States  exist  throughout  the  Central  Ameri- 
can nation. 

Bncouraglnf  Alabamians  to  create  and 
take  part  In  cultural,  health  and  economic 
projects  In  Ouatemala  Is  the  newly-organized 
Alabama  Partners  of  tbe  Alliance,  a  private 
Citizen  organization  working  through  tbe 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  a  Guatemala 
counterpart  Partners  committee. 

If  there  Is  any  doubt  as  to  whether  such 
efforts  by  Alahamlanw  wUl  be  appreciated  by 
Guatemalans,^  read  Prof.  Mejla  MlUan's  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Hl(^: 

"It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  your  servant  to 
send  you  this  brief  note  which  tarlnffi  n^ 
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friendly  greeting^  and  best  wishes  for  yoor 
peraonal  welfare  and  that  of  your  family. 

T  remember  the  moment  when  you  visited 
ma  wltlx  Dr.  Macporquodale,  and  I  remember 
the  way  you  paid  attention  to  my  effects, 
which  are  now  bearing  fruit.  I  do  hope  you 
can  come  back  and  visit  those  friendly  people 
soon  or  chat  by  means  of  a  letter.  I  also  hope 
some  other  friends  from  your  state  can  come 
and  help  me  with  my  projects. 

Oirl   OF   IGNOaANCS 

"It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  receive 
the  money  i(x  mjy  horse  and  for  the  literacy 
center.  With  thei  horse  I  am  able  to  do  my 
work  of  social  promotion  In  the  rural  areu 
much  better.  The  literacy  center  will  be  a 
school  to  teach  the  illiterate  to  read  and  will 
make  them  more  useful  to  their  conununity, 
their  country  and  society.  Lifting  our  people 
out  of  Ignorance,  we  will  be  able  to  make  our 
country  more  progressive  and  advance  from 
its  state  of  undex-development,  for  our  coun- 
try Is  rich  in  nalTural  reeources  and  we  don't 
know  how  to  tsike  advantage  of  them. 

"In  view  of  14ie  above  and  your  gift,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  than  express  my 
thanks  for  this  gesture  of  brotherhood  and 
ooc^>eratlon,  whi$h  wUl  be  remembered  by  my 
people  and  youn  friends  and  servant." 

Arthur  Tonsm^e  Jr.,  MObUe,  chairman  ct 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Committee  for 
Alabama,  says:  'fBy  developing  the  Alabama 
Partners  prograto  Into  an  effective  bridge 
between  tbe  people  of  Alabama  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Ouatemala, 'we  can  anticipate  a  flood 
of  such  letters  from  Ouatemala.  Organizs. 
tlons  and  individuals  Interested  in  projects 
such  as  this  can  receive  additional  Informa 
tlon  by  contacttng  the  Alabama  Chamber 
of  Commerce  ol(ce,  Montgomery." 
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CoBgretsmaB  jiha  Brademas  Sends  Newt* 
letter  oo  19f7  Setsioa  of  Coagreti  it 
People  of  T^ird  In&uu  District 


EXTENS^N  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  nnnAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSP  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
unanimous  consent  I  am  Including  my 
report  to  the  people  of  the  Third  Indiana 
District  on  the  legislative  acc(»nplish- 
ments  of  the  i  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress.         J 

The  text  of  the  report  follows: 
CoNcaxas  of  thk  UNrrxn  States, 

H<  itrsz  of  Rzpseskntattves, 
Washiiiffton.  D.C.,  December  1967. 

Deak  Fkixnd:  As  I  begin  my  tenth  yeir 
working  as  your  Representative  in  Washing- 
ton,  I  want  to  Mnd  you  this  report  on  tb» 
first  session  of  libe  00th  Congress.  It  was  on* 
of  the  longest  sessions  In  history,  stretching 
from  January  10  to  December  15,  or  340  dayi. 

Although  the  record  of  this  Congress  so  tu 
falls  short  of  the  extraordinary  productivity 
of  the  hlBtoric  8^th,  during  1967  Congress  M 
compile  a  respectable  record  of  legislativi 
achievement.      | 

This  report  to  the  people  of  the  Third  Dl»- 
trict  summarizes  the  major  actions  of  the  flrrt 
session.  You  will  be  hearing  from  me  soon  on 
how  you  can  obtain  more  detailed  report*  on 
the  most  impor^nt  laws  Congress  passed  in 
1»«7.  I 

One  more  woiid  as  we  begin  a  new  year 

As  Americans,  ^ur  responsibUlties  are  greet 
but  our  c^portunitles  are  greater  still— to 
help  biilld  a  wdrld  of  peace  and  justice  sod 
fnedom.  On  this  convicUon,  I  believe  tin 


overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  agree  I 
hope,  as  I  know  you  da  that  1968  will  see,  "tn 
Congress  and  in  our  country,  solid  proereaa 
toward  these  goals. 

I  coimt  It  a  high  h<mor — Indeed,  a  prlvl- 
lege — to  work  for  you  in  Washington.  Please 
be  sure  to  let  me  know  If  there  Is  any  way  I 
can  serve  you  better. 
CordlaUy, 

JOBK   BaAOnCAS, 

Member  of  Congress. 

INDIANA  SRAaXS  IN  EBCOaO  PBOSPKairr 

Indiana  and  the  Third  Dlstrtct  contlntie 
to  share  In  the  longest  period  of  prosperity 
the  nation  has  ever  known.  The  VS.  now 
has  entered  a  record  83rd  consecutive  month 
of  btisiness  expansion  and  economists  say 
the  boom  is  picking  up  sUll  more 
momentum. 

Some  key  indicators,  based  on  mid-No- 
vember 1967  figures: 

Nationwide  unemployment  fell  to  3.9%  of 
the  work  force,  sharpest  monthly  drop  in  six 
years.  In  the  South  Bend  metropolitan  area, 
the  figure  was  lower  sUll — only  2.8%  of  the 
labor  force  out  of  work. 

U.S.  employment  climbed  to  75J  million, 
nearly  10  million  more  than  the  1960  aver- 
age. 

Personal  income  increased  to  a  record  an- 
nual rate  of  »641  billion. 

Industrial  production  made  the  sharpest 
monthly  gain  since  1964  and  appears  to  be 
headed  for  a  new  high. 

After-tax  corporate  profits  rose  from  the 
first  half  of  1967  and  the  1968  prospect  for 
businessmen  is  bright. 

Housing  starts,  on  the  rise  since  early 
1967,  went  up  agam  briskly  In  November. 
President  Johnson  and  Congress  continue 
to  be  troubled,  however,  by  problems,  all 
Inter-related,  of  inflation,  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits  and  speculation  in  gold  atrainst 
the  dollar. 

Congress  expressed  this  concern  by  insist- 
ing on  a  number  of  cuts  in  government 
spending.  Specifically  Congress  wrote  into 
law  President  Johnson's  pledge  to  slash  all 
"controUable"  expenditures  by  10%  and  pay- 
rolls by  2%.  The  restUt:  spending  cuts  by 
Congress  of  $4.1  blUlon,  Including  the  $1.5 
billion  already  lopped  off  several  appropria- 
tions bills  before  they  were  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  shelved  the  President's 
proposal  for  a  tax  hike  last  year  but  has 
promised  that  his  committee  will  consider  It 
this  month. 

Congress  did  restore  the  7%  tax  credit  for 
Investment  and  fast  depreciation  write-offs 
both  suspended  over  a  year  ago. 

BPONSOBS  TWO  MAJOR  BDUCATION  MEASUKES 
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I  sponsored  two  of  the  three  major  educa- 
tion bills  Congress  passed  last  year.  One  ex- 
tends for  two  years  the  landmark  Elementary 
and  Education  Secondary  Act  of  1965  and 
the  other,  a  new  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act,  alms  at  attracting  more 
people  to  careers  In  education  and  providing 
better  training  for  them. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1967,  ot  which  I  was 
floor  manager  in  the  House  debate,  authorizes 
W.3  billion  over  two  years  to  finance  a  va- 
riety of  programs  to  help  elementary  and 
•econdary  schools. 

Some  key  changes  the  new  law  makes: 

Allowing  funds  to  be  appropriated  a  year 
m  advance  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  to 
be  obligated,  thus  enabling  hard-pressed  local 
•chooi  officials  to  know  how  much  Federal 
money  they  can  count  on  when  they  make  up 
their  budgets.  ^ 

Setting  a  fioor  on  funds  sUtee  receive  for 
compensatory  education  programs  for  poro- 
ta^967°'  °°  '****  *°  "«**'•  '««■  t»»*n  »t  got 

Turning  over  to  states  76%  of  funds  In 
K«cai  1969  and  100%  in  1970  for  programs  to 
•Bttulate  quality  and  innovation  In  edu- 
cation. 


The  measure  alao  estabUahee  several  new 
propama:  for  bandloapped  children;  for 
children  of  limited  Engllah-speaking  abUlty 
technical  asslsUnce  to  rural  areas  seeking 
Federal  funds  and  demonstration  projects  to 
prevent  dropouts. 

The  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  coordinates  a  number  of  fragmented  pro- 
grams for  training  pe<^ie  for  careers  in  edu- 
cation. It  extends  two  measures  I  originally 
sponsored:  the  Teacher  Corps,  which  brinra 
young  teachers  to  work  with  educaUonaUy 
disadvantaged  children  in  urban  and  rur^ 
•Teas,  and  the  program  of  graduate  fellow- 
ships for  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers. 

{norm.— Teacher  Corps  interns  are  now 
teaching  at  Studebaker  and  Harrison  Schools 
in  South  Bend.  The  University  of  Notre  Dame 
is  conducting  several  teacher  institute  and 
feUowship  programs  under  the  Education 
Professions  Development.) 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  U  the  third 
major  education  bUl  Congress  passed  In  1967 
It  establishes  a  non-profit  Corporation  for 
PubUc  Broadcasting  and  gives  it  »9  mUllon 
to  strengthen  noncommercial  educational 
rodio  and  television.  The  bUl  also  extends  for 
three  years  a  1962  law  which  provided  grants 
to  build  educational  broadcasting  facilities. 
The  top  items  on  the  Congressional  educa- 
tion agenda  this  year  will  be:  revising  aid  to 
college  students  and  strengthemng  vocational 
training  programs. 

WAK  OK  POViaTT  Is  EXTENDED  FOE  S  TEAES 

Congressional  approval  of  a  two-year  ex- 
tension of  the  anti-poverty  program  was  a 
top  victory  of  the  1967  session.  The  bill  was 
a  major  triumph  for  those  who  want  to  help 
the  poor  help  themselves  and  bring  new 
hope  and  new  opportunity  to  mllUons  of 
Americans  who  need  better  education,  em- 
ployment and  living  conditions. 

The  final  measure  continued  the  war  on 
poverty  largely  Uitact.  retaining  programs 
now  in  operation  in  the  Third  DUtrlct  and 
throughout  the  nation.  Some  examples-  Head 
Start,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Upward 
Bound,  Legal  Services,  VISTA  and  aid  to 
migrant  workers. 

One  major  change  the  new  law  provides  Is 
a  larger  role  for  elected  local  officials  In  run- 
ning community  action  programs. 

After  considerable  tugging  and  hauling 
Congress  appropriated  Sl.773  billion  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportumty  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Shortly  after  Congressional  acUon  on  anti- 
poverty  funds,  the  CEO  approved  grant* 
totaling  $363,600  to  continue  South  Bend's 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs,  which 
provide  work  experience,  counaelling  and 
remedial  education  for  several  hundred  in- 
school  and  out-of -school  youth.  EarUer  OEO 
had  awarded  a  $203,324  grant  for  programs 
administered  by  ACTION.  Inc.,  the  anti- 
poverty  agency  in  St.  Joseph  County. 

Last  summer  Michigan  aty  received  $117  - 
031  for  a  twelve-month  Head  Start  program 
of  training  and  services  for  100  disadvantaged 
preschool  children. 

MEAT    INSPECTION    APPROVED 

Faced  with  clear  evidence  that  dirty  meat 
is  being  sold  to  American  housewlvee  Con- 
gress overwhelmingly  passed  legislation  re- 
quiring states  to  bring  their  meat  Uiapec- 
^on  programs  up  to  par  with-  the  strong 
Federal  standards.  If  states  faU,  after  two 
years,  to  do  tbe  Job,  the  Federal  government 
will  inspect  the  states'  plants  proceaslng 
meat  sold  In  Intrastate  commerce.  This  year 
Congress  may  extend  similar  protection  to 
poultry. 

VIITNAM    REMAINS    THE     MAJOR    CONCERN 
OF    THE     NATION 

The  war  In  Vietnam  continued  to  be  the 
overriding  problem  facing  the  country  Con- 
gress voted  a  record  $70  billion  Fiscal  1968 
defense  appropriation  biU.  of  which  $20  bU- 
lion  was  directly  related  to  tbe 
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Neariy  all  Americans  are  agreed  in  wanting 
to  bring  lie  war  to  an  end  but  have  honwt 
differences  on  the  poUcy  most  likely  to 
achieve  this  goal.  On  two  points,  however  I 
believe  there  is  widespread  agreement-  1) 
opposition  to  a  unUateral  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Vietnam;  and  2)  con- 

tifo'^,.*?**'?  ***  commence  negotiations 
that  wiU  lead  to  an  honorable  and  lastinu 
peace.  —.1.1^1^ 

Among  major  foreign  policy  actions  bw 
Congress  during  1967: 

foreign  Aid:  reduced  the  program  to  $2.3 
bUllon,  nearly  $1  bUlion  below  the  Adminis- 
tration request  and  the  lowest  level  in  the  20- 
year  history  of  the  program. 

Food  to  India:  authorized  up  to  3  mUllon 
m^e  tons  of  U.S.  grain  for  drought-stricken 

»ifK°^if/'"^*^-  ^'^**  ™"fl«»  agreement 
with  Soviet  Union  on  diplomatic  r^hts. 

Inter-American    Devleopment    Bank-    in- 

^^t  f'Jfnf?  °'""*'°  **»•  ^-^^  "'ntribution 
to  this  fund  for  economic  and  socUl  devel- 
opment projects. 

Peace  Corps:  extended  this  highly  effective 
program  .  .  to  aend  15,000  volunteers  to 
68  countries  this  year. 

NOTABLE  ADVANCES  IN  HEALTH  CAKE 

The  90th  Congress  already  has  ^^^t  b1«. 
nlficant  advances  in  health  legislation: 

The  Partnerships  for  Health  Amendments 
provide  $689  million  over  a  three-ye^^cS 

h°JL,fr°?  ^.  ^^^  "****«  ^°'  compreh^ve 
health   planning  and   services.  The  bUl   In- 

^t.  wK.^  °^*°''  program  to  eradicate 
rate.  Which  was  originaUy-and  dlsgrace- 
f?"y-«l«ted  by  the  House.  'ThTlaw 
also  initiates  a  new  program  of  Federal  U- 
censing  of  clinical  Uboratories  dealing  In 
Interstate  commerce. 

I  was  glad  to  help  win  approval,  under 
an  earUer  law,  of  an  .$85,000  two-year  health 
planning  grant  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  to  determine  the  need  for  health  fa- 
cUltlM  and  services  in  an  eight-county  area 
of  northern  Indiana.  AU  Thlrtl  Dlstrtct  coun- 
ties are  Included. 

igL^  /fenfoi  Retardation  Amendments  of 
1967  extend  programs  for  constructing  facul- 
ties; authorize  grante  for  staffing  centers:  ex- 
tend for  three  years  a  program  to  t»ata 
teachers  of  handicapped  chUdren,  and  start 
^K '^!* ,  P''*'*™  ^°^  training  teachere  m 
physical  education  and  recreation  for  the 
handicapped. 

(Note.— In  late  November  I  was  able  to 
unfreeze"  a  final  $278,000  in  Federal  funds 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  CouncU  of  Retarded 
Of  St.  Joseph  County  to  start  construction 
in  South  Bend  of  a  $1.8  mmion  compre- 
hensive mental  retardation  center.) 

(NoTE.---Salnt  Mary's  College  received 
grsjits  of  $18,000  last  year  for  speclaUzed 
traimng  of  teachers  of  mentally  retarded  and 
other  handicapped  children.) 

With  tbe  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  Con- 
gress responded  to  the  increasing  hazard  of 
air  poUutlon.  ^ 

Because  dirty  air  respects  no  city,  county 
or  state  boundaries.  Congress  authorized 
regional  air  poUution  control  commissions 
Where  they  fall  to  act  agaUist  polluters,  the 
Federal  government  will  have  power  to  en- 
force air  purity  standards. 

■There  will  also  be  Intensive  research  on 
pollution  caused  by  fuel  combustion  to  try  to 
find  the  means  to  prtvent  fuel  residues  from 
fouling  the.  air  over  our  cities. 

Thousands  of  handicapped  and  disabled 
persons  will  be  trained  to  hold  jobs  under  a 
Dill  I  co-sponsored  which  extends  and  ex- 
pands the  VocaUonal  RehaMUtation  Act  The 
new  law  increases  the  number  to  be  rehabUi- 
tated  from  173,000  in  1966  to  278,000  m  1970. 

The  measure  authorises  $500  million  In 
fiscal  1969  and  $600  m  1970  In  grants  to 
states  for  rehaWlltation  services  and  also  es- 
tablishes a  new  National  Center  for  Deaf. 
Blind  Youths  and  Adults. 
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SOCIAL  BXCUUTT  BENEITTS  INCBEASED  TOR  OLOEB 
CmZKNS 

Nearly  24  milliim  Americana — about  50,000 
of  tbem  «n  the  Third  District — will  get  one 
of  the  largest  increases  In  social  security 
benefits  In  history,  beginning  with  the  checic 
they  receive  In  March. 

Congress  made  these  improvements: 

Increased  benefits  13%  across  the  board. 

Raised  the  minimum  montlily  benefit  from 
$44  to  9SS  for  individuals  and  from  $66  to 
$82.50  for  couples. 

Increased  to  $1,680  a  year  (from  $1,500)  the 
amount  a  person  receiving  social  security 
benefits  can  earn  at  a  Job.  I  favored  Indiana 
Senator  Birch  Bayh's  proposal  to  raise  the 
earnings  limit  still  higher — to  $2,400. 

To  finance  these  increased  benefits,  the 
wage  base  for  social  security  taxes  will  go  up 
from  $6,600  to  $7,800.  and  the  payroll  tax 
rate  for  both  employers  and  employees  rises 
to  43%  In  1969  with  later  periodic  Increases 
to  a  t<9  of  6.9  %  in  1987. 

C!ongress  passed  two  other  measures  im- 
portant to  older  citizens.  I  cosponsored  both : 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1967  extends 
the  original  1966  law  for  five  years,  provides 
for  community  projects  related  to  the  elderly. 
South  Bend's  REAL  (Resoiu-ces  for  Enriching 
Adult  Living)  program  has  been  conducting 
a  demonstration  project  for  the  elderly  with 
a  $38,683  grtmt  under  tills  law. 

The  Age  Discrimination  Act  prohibits  em- 
ployers, employment  agencies  and  labor 
unions  from  discriminatory  practices  in  hir- 
ing, promotion,  pay  or  union  membership  of 
workers  between  the  ages  of  40  and  66. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  TO  CONTSOL  CHIME 

Congress  enacted  bills  making  It  a  Federal 
crime  to  obstruct  Federal  criminal  Investiga- 
tions and  establishing  a  Federal  Judicial 
Center  to  Improve  Judicial  administration  in 
Federal  courts. 

The  House  voted  on  the  President's  major 
crime  control  proposal  but  changed  it  con- 
siderably to  provide  for  grants  to  the  states 
rather  than  to  communities,  and  to  stress 
programs  to  deal  with  riots  and  with  orga- 
nized crime. 

The  House  adopted  an  amendment  I  co- 
sponsored  which  earmarks  $30  million  to  help 
local  police  prevent  and  control  riots.  The 
Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  the  bill  but  I 
feel  sure  that  crime  control  legislation  will 
receive  oonsidi<wable  attention  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Here  is  wliat  I  told  a  state-wide  conference 
of  Indiana  Jaycees  last  fall: 

"Crtme  In  America  la  a  problem  of  vast  pro- 
portions and  the  most  serious  ImpUcatlona 
for  our  state  and  nation.  ^ 

"There  are  botb  hawks  and  doves  on  the 
subject  of  crime  control. 

"The  more  hawkish  critics  blast  away  at 
'bleeding-heart  liberals'  and  their  alleged 
coddling  of  criminals.  To  them  the  accent 
In  controlling  crime  Is  properly  placed  on 
punitive  measures  of  arrest,  detention  and 
Incarceration. 

"The  doves  are  at  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum.  The  more  extreme  among  them  see 
a  disproportionately  large  part  of  the  prob- 
lem in  terms  of  police  brutality.  While  cor- 
rectly underscoring  the  festering  social  con- 
ditions whlcb  breed  crime,  they  pay  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  help  which  local  and 
state  law  enforcement  agencies  very  much 
need  and  deserve. 

"We  must  find  answers  to  the  problem  of 
crime  in  both  camps  .  .  .  We  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  Juveniie 
crime  Is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the 
problems  of  urban  decay  and  the  dtuel 
pathology  of  the  slums  ...  At  the  same  time. 
It  Is  voy  clear  that  we  must  act  now  to 
strengthen  the  capctdty  at  both  local  and 
state  ixjilce  forces  to  do  a  more  effective  Job." 

POatAI.   BATKS  XiaX.   VXDSXAL   BiaOOTKKS    TOTKO 
FAT 


Congress   i4>prQved   legislation   Increasing 
postage  on  all  clsases  of  mall  and  granting 


pay  raises  to  over  5.5  million  Federal  civilian 
employees  and  fillitary  personnel. 

Postal  rates:  fthe  hikes  will  produce  some 
$900  million  in  j  new  revenue  annually  when 
f\illy  effective,  lluch  of  the  money  wiU  go  to 
streamlining  tne  US.  postal  service  which 
handles  as  muih  mall  as  all  other  nations 
combined.  ] 

This  month  lost  of  stamps  for  first-class 
letters  went  frosa  5  to  6  cents;  postcards,  4  to 
6  cents;  ainnaU  letters,  from  8  to  10  cents. 
Rates  also  go  ub  on  other  classes  of  mail. 

Pay  raises:  Federal  civilian  employees' 
salaries  rise  i.Sii,  postal  workers,  6%;  three 
million  military  personnel  get  an  average 
6.6%  hike. 

The  leglslatic  n  provides  future  automatic 
pay  raises  for  servicemen  to  correspond  to 
salary  boosts  f <  r  Federal  civilian  employees. 

michiga:  r  citt  habboh  psojxct 
Among  the  Items  In  the  1967  Public  Works 
Appropriation  Act  were  $280,000  to  continue 
major  rehabilitation  of  the  Michigan  City 
harbor  and  $60,000  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. Enough  inoney  has  previoiisly  been  set 
aside  to  complete  a  navigation  and  flood  con- 
trol survey  of  t^e  St.  Joseph  River  Basin  In 
Indiana  and  Michigan. 

MODElJ  CITIES  rUNDS  VOTZO 

Congress  provided  $312  million,  only  half 
the  President's  :request,  for  the  Model  Cities 
program  to  retltiild  urban  areas.  In  Novem- 
ber, 63  cities  wf  re  awarded  the  first  round  of 
planning  grants.  Once  they  have  decided  on 
coordinated  praprams  to  attack  problems  like 
slum  housing,  jpoor  schools  and  unemploy- 
ment, these  cotnmunities  will  share  in  $300 
million  earmarked  for  Model  Cities  aid. 
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Mr.  MONTlALE.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Prances  Humphrey  Howard,  Chief  of  the 
Liaison  to  Nongovermnental  Organiza- 
tions and  Special  Project  Branch  In  the 
Office  of  Wari  on  Hunger  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  recently 
addressed  thQ  congregation  of  the  Mac- 
Dougal  United  Church  in  Edmonton, 
Alberta.  Mrs.  Howard's  topic  on  this  oc- 
casion was  the  role  of  nongovernmental 
associations,  and  in  particular  the  role 
of  churches  ind  other  voluntary  agen- 
cies, in  the  effort  to  accelerate  economic, 
educational,  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  the  emerging  nations. 

Mrs.  Howard's  remarks  provide  one  of 
the  clearest  ajid  most  concise  summaries 
of  the  activities  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  I  have  seen. 
More  imp!ort4ntly,  her  remarks  under- 
score the  tremendous  importance  which 
parallel  activities  in  the  private  sector 
hold.  I  was  especially  struck  by  Mrs. 
Howard's  recounting  of  the  various  peo- 
ple-to-people projects  she  has  personal- 
ly viewed  in  operation  all  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  Presid^t,  Mrs.  Howard's  address 
deserves  wide  reading  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  speech  be 
reprinted  in  1^  entirety  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CHxnu;B  Missions  and  Volttntakt  Agkncies 
IN.  THE  Se  tvics  or  HrrMANITT 

(Address  by  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Howard  at  the 
MacDougal  United  Church,  Edmonton,  Al- 
berta, Canada,  November  5,  1967) 

I  am  delighted  iind  deeply  honored  to  ad- 
dress this  distinguished  congregation. 

I  am  very  hap]>y  to  note  that  Included 
in  the  "Centennla:  World  Weekend"  are  some 
religious  services  a  Iso.  And  this  is  as  it  should 
be. 

Religion  is  inde»d  an  integral  part  of  our 
lives — in    the  Un  ted   States,   in  Canada   or'' 
anywhere  else  in  t  le  free  world. 

Not  unlike  Canada,  our  nation  has  from 
Its  earliest  days  b>en  Influenced  by  rellgioui 
ideals.  As  Georgq  Washington  said  In  hU 
Farewell  Address^  "Religion  and  morality 
are  indispensable  supports"  of  our  free  Gov- 
ernment. 

Thoughtful  Americans  and  Canadians 
have  always  maintained  that  progress  Is  real 
only  when  It  ui  matched  by  continuing 
growth  in  the  m^ral  and  spiritual  strength 
of  their  respectlye  nations. 

Today,  more  t|tan  ever  before,  we  must 
turn  to  the  fundamental  teachings  of  our 
religious  institutipns,  and  be  vested  with  all 
lal  and  physical  strength 
we  are  to  cope  effectively 
slmlng  challenges  of  our 
in  promoting  a  world  so- 
tbe  moral  values  in  which 
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nes  and  forms  and  prac- 
;ely.  But  the  reUgious  Im- 
[d  will  seek  some  kind  of 

^n   this  religious   Impulse 
or    exemplified    than   in 


the  moral,  spirit 
we  can  muster 
with  the  overwl 
time  and  succeec 
clety  that  respect 
we  believe. 

Religious  docti 
tices  may  vary 
pulse  is  there,  a< 
expression. 

And   nowhere 
be    better    utUi 

carrying  out  the!  biblical   concept  of  being 
"our  brother's  keqper." 

Ringing  throu|h  the  ages  are  our  Lord's 
words:  "Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  uxto  one  of  t^he  least  of  these, 
my  brethren,  ye  nave  done  It  unto  me." 

If  ever  we  werei  to  lose  our  sense  of  broth- 
erhood, of  klnshQ)  with  all  men,  we  would 
have  entered  upt>n  our  nation's  period  of 
decline.  Without)  vision,  without  a  quick 
sense  of  Justice  $nd  compassion,  no  people 
can  claim  greatndss. 

I  know  all  of  you  believe,  as  I  do,  in  the 
words  written  mmy  years  ago  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  "The  racei  of  mankind,"  the  noble 
Scott  said,  "would  perish  did  they  cease 
to  aid  each  other,  From  the  time  the  mother 
binds  the  child's  head  tU  the  moment  some 
kind  assistant  w^pee  the  brow  of  the  dying, 
we  cannot  exist  without  mutual  help." 

As  you  know,  large  sections  at  mankind 
are  trying.  In  a  rising  tide  of  hope,  to  catch 
up  with  the  19ta  and  20th  centuries.  They 
locA  to  the  mors  advanced,  the  free  world, 
for  help.  And  oi^  req;x>nse  Is,  as  It  should 
be,  more  than  't'ords  of  compassion — It  Is 
deeds.  I 

Our  foreign  ai4  programs  as  well  as  those 
of  the  United  Nations  are  helping  the  lasi 
developed  free  naitlons  to  acquire  the  bumsn 
skUls  and  capita^  resources  they  need.  For- 
eign aid  has  b^n  attacking  UUteracy  In 
most  of  the  lessfdeveloped  countries;  feed- 
ing hungry  people;  helping  people  build 
decent  places  ln~  which  to  live;  and  eradl- 
eating  malaria  aAd  other  diseases  In  various 
parts  of  the  free  world. 

Our  Agency  tor  InternatloncU  Develc^ 
ment  programs  i|t  education  and  health  last 
year  totalled  $3iO  milUon.  Today  A.IJ).  1> 
financing  educational  teams  from  71  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  working  in  36 
countries.  In  the  last  6  years,  237,000  clan- 
rooms  were  consjtructed  with  AID.  help. 

There  are  maily  other  obstacles  to  prog- 
ress In  the  developing  countries.  To  men- 
tion only  a  few,,  there  Is  the  need  for  tu 
reform;  sounder  fiscal,  monetary  and  trad* 


poUdes,  Im^wed  manpower  utillaatlon  jmd 
better  transportation  and  oommunlcatloais 
We  are  trying  to  help  the  less-developed 
countries  In  aU  these  fields.  However,  hun- 
ger, ignorancs  and  Ul  health  an  the  prin- 
cipal Impediments,  and  It  Is  on  these  fields 
that  our  efforts  will  continue  to  be  concen- 
trated. 

Our  programs  have  helped  establish  or 
Improve  Industries  in  various  free  countries 
thus,  contributing  to  economic  and  poUt- 
Ical  stability  around  the  globe. 

Of  course,  we  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  widening  gap  between  food  production 
and  human  needs  in  many  areas  of  the 
world. 

Most  of  the  world's  popxilation  is  losing  the 
batUe  to  feed  itself.  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue, we  can  now  see  the  point  at  which  even 
our  own  vast  productive  resources— the  fabu- 
lous abundance  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada— including  the  millions  of  acres  of 
farmlands  that  we  now  hold  in  reserve,  vrtll 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  requir«nents  of 
human  beings  for  food. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  President  Johnson  said: 

"Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the  really 
greatest  challenge  to  the  human  family  is 
the  race  between  food  supply  and  population 
increase.  Tliat  race,  today,  is  t)eing  loet.  The 
time  for  rhetoric  has  clearly  passed.  The  time 
for  concerted  action  U  here,  and  we  must  get 
on  the  Job." 

In  the  President's  opinion,  three  principles 
must  prevaU  if  we  are  to  meet  this  challenge 
■uccessftUly. 

First,  the  developing  nations  must  give 
high  priority  to  food  production,  including 
the  use  of  technology  and  the  capital  of  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Second,  naUons  with  food  deficits  must  put 
more  of  their  resources  Into  voluntary  family 
planning  programs. 

Third,  the  developed  nations  must  all  as- 
sist other  nations,  to  avoid  starvation  In  the 
short  nm  and  to  move  rapidly  towards  the 
ability  to  feed  themselves. 

Thus  ♦he  war  on  hunger  is  an  intensive 
and  sustained  drive,  led  by  the  United  States, 
to  increase  the  supply  of  food  throughout  the 
free  world. 

It  alms  to  create  the  economic  and  tech- 
nical capacity  that  each  nation  must  have 
either  to  produce  or  buy  commercially  the 
food  It  needs. 

The  new  Pood  for  Peace  Act  of  1966  stresses 
the  need  for  strengthening  Indigenous  scien- 
tific and  technological  capacity  in  food  and 
sgrlculture  and  describes  self-help  measures 
to  Increase  per  capita  food  producUon  and 
Improve  storage  and  distribution. 

This  year,  A.I.D.  proposes  to  increase  Its  In- 
vestment in  agriculture  by  more  than  half 
over  last  year,  to  a  total  of  $600  mUlion. 
These  funds  will  mobUize  greater  VS.  tech- 
nology and  resources  by  transferring  Amer- 
ican farming  techniques  and  equipment  to 
tte  developing  countries;  constructing  fer- 
tilizer plants;  establishing  more  extension 
services  and  financing  research  for  better  and 
nutritious  crops. 

Today,  1,300  AJX>.-financed  agricultural 
experts  are  working  overseas;  2,000  foreign 
tgrlcultural  professionals  are  studying  in  this 
country  under  A  JU.  auspices. 

A.I.D.  projects  are  helping  to  Irrigate  more 
than  a  million  acres  in  India,  a  half  mUUon 
•cres  m  Pakistan,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
or  more  each  in  Korea,  Afghanistan,  Ecua- 
«wr,  Morocco  and  Tunisia. 

MeanwhUe,  the  new  Food  for  Freedom  pro- 
eram  wiU  increase  food  aid  shipments  to  fill 
the  food  gap  while  local  output  Is  being  in- 
creased. 

Part  of  the  currency  generated  under  food 
■was  will  be  reinvested  In  country  agricul- 
wal  development  and  food  processing  in- 
•Mtrles.  The  food  supplied  In  many  cases 
»ui  be  used  as  wages  in  rural  development 
ivograms  to  promote  self-help. 
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In  much  o*  the  food  now  ooocumed  In 
tlis  world,  protein  content  and  quaUAy  an 
lnadeq\HUe  for  good  heauth.  This  psoteln 
malnutrition  caxiaes  the  deaths  o*  millions 
of  children  each  year  In  less  developed  coun- 
tries and  the  poor  health  of  surviving  ad\ilt». 

Protein  deflclen«y  also  Inflicts  hidden  dam- 
age because  children  who  do  not  get  ade- 
quate protein  may  suffer  permanent  physi- 
cal and  mental  damage.  The  U£.  Deparianent 
of  Agriculture  is  now  trying  to  develop  new 
sources  of  protein  foods  for  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Protein  quality,  however,  must  be  Im- 
proved without  materially  changing  the  basic 
cooking  patterns  or  eating  habits  of  the 
users.  If  entirely  new  foods  an  developed, 
they  must  be  acceptable  to  the  ethnic 
groups  expected  to  use  them  as  well  u 
nutritionally  adequate. 

Pood  output  has  been  rising  In  the  leas- 
developed  countries,  but  It  has  not  kept 
pace  with  rising  population. 

A  solution  to  the  population  problem  o* 
each  country  miist  be  foimd  by  the  individ- 
ual countries  themselves,  according  to 
their  cultures,  needs  and  traditions.  Solu- 
tions to  such  problems  cannot  be  imposed 
from   outside.  — 1~=.>»* 

Our  Oovermnent's  poslUon  on  the  world 
population  problem  has  recently  been 
stated  clearly  by  President  Johnson.  "We  will 
glvetelp,"  the  President  said,  "and  our 
support  to  nations  which  make  their  own 
decision  to  Insvire  an  effective  balance  be- 
tween the  numbers  of  their  people  and  the 
food  they  liave  to  ea;t.  And  -we  wUl  push  for- 
ward on  the  frontiers  of  research  In  this  Im- 
portant~fleld." 

SlgiUflcanUy  complementing  our  official 
foreign  assistance  efforts  are  the  private 
voluntary  agencies.  These  an  the  associa- 
tions formed  by  dedicated  people  who  seek 
to  help  people  to  help  themselves.  X  am 
proud  trf  my  close  sasoclatlon  with  these 
private  groups.  Our  Government  considers 
such  voluntary  efforts  very  Important.  In 
the  Vice  President's  opinion,  as  he  expressed 
It  a  few  days  ago,  "the  work  of  the  Volun- 
tary Agencies  Is  the  true  voice  of  America 
and  the  true  spirit  of  this  land." 

Interdenominational  agencies  such  as 
Church  Worid  Service,  through  which  more 
than  thirty  Protestant  and  Eastern  Orthodox 
Churches  cooperate,  have  been  carrying  out 
projects  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Latin  America 
in  cooperation  with  the  World  CouncU  of 
Chxirches  and  National  Christian  Councils 

In  the  field  of  emergency  reUef  as  needed 
foUowlng  natural  disasters.  Church  World 
Service  has  been  providing  food,  sheltw 
clothing,  bedding  and  medical  care. 

In  the  field  of  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment—a  broad  term  which  includes  help- 
ing   people    to    help    themselves— Church 
World  Service  has   been  active  In  various 
ways:  rehabllltaUon  and  vocational  retain- 
Ing  of  amputees  as  Ui  Korea  and  Vietnam- 
better    seed    grains    and    animal    stock    for 
fanners;  Unproved  simple  agricultural  tools, 
helping  to  dig  weus  and  irrigation  ditches 
to  increase  tillable  acreage  and  productivity 
starting  smau  cooperative  Industries;  estab^ 
Ushlng   experUnental   desalinlzation   plants 
building    new    housing    to    replace    refugee 
hovels:    giving  widows   vocational   tralnlnjc- 
making  orphanages  more  effective;  ruraland 
iirban  development  programs;    and  leader- 
ship ti^inlng  for  civic  and  social  responsl- 
Diiity;    primary,    secondary    and    vocational 
training:    and   classes   for  women  In   home 
economics.  chUd  care  and  nutrition;  medical 
personnel  services  in  emergency  situations; 
dispensaries,     mobUe     and     medical,     and 
dental  units;   school  lunch  programs;   and 
many  and  varied  other  actimiS 

SimUarly,  CathoUc  Relief  Services— Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference  has  been 
planning,  promoting  and  conducting  serv- 
ices and  assistance  to  meet  reUef,  welfare 
and  educational  needs  around  the  wwld; 


and  has  been  aiding  social  and  economic 
development  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  the 
wear  Bast  and  Far  East  suid  Southern 
Kurope.  Refugees  are  aided  through  pro- 
grams of  relief,  rehabUltatlon,  resettlement 
and  Integration.  In  addition.  Uj8.  staffs 
assist  indigenous  assocUtions  In  the  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  programs  in  the 
fields  of  housing,  cooperatives,  credit  unions 
agriculture  and  rural  improvements  medi- 
cine and  health.  •"-^^ 

In  aU  my  experience  with  tnisslons  and 
other  voluntary  agencies  in  the  field,  I  have 
never  encountered  any  unpleasant  competi- 
tion among  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  sincere  wholehearted 
cooperation  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day 

I  have  personaUy  witnessed  the  use  bv 
Catholic  ReUef  Service  of  Food-for-Peace 
commodities  in  helping  buUd  roads  and 
schools  In  Honduras. 

I  have  seen  projects  of  the  CSiupcii  o*the 
Brethren  in  action  in  Eciiador.  These  Includ- 
ed a  grade  school  in  Calderon  with  160  pupils- 
and  a  mobile  clinic  visiting  several  surround- 
ing villages  giving  InstrucUons  in  public 
health. 

Also  In  Bcuador,  I  have  seen  and  admired 
the  work  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chunh 
working  through  the  United  Andean  Indian 
Mission  on  adult  education  programs-  train- 
ing of  rural  teachers;  expansion  of  commu- 
nity development  work;  and  pubUc  health 
programs. 

In  El  Salvador,  I  have  seen  the  Heifer  ProJ- 
«:t  in  action  through  cooperation  with  the 
Baptist  mission  and  local  4-H  Clubs  Heifer 
Project,  as  you  know,  distributee  poultry 
cattle,  bees  and  sheep  for  use  In  agricultural 
development    and    animal    husbandry   pio- 

I  have  seen  and  admired  the  wcwk  of  CJiris- 
tlan  Brothers  in  Guatemala  where  they  ad- 
minister and  staff  a  secondary  school  for  226 
boys,  and  a  normal  school  for  rural  teachers 

Also  In  Guatemala,  I  have  witnessed  the 
operation  of  a  clinic  by  the  Order  of  Fran- 
ciscans, and  distribution  of  food,  clothing 
and  medicine  by  them.  A  vocational  training 
department  of  the  cliiUc  offen  Instruction 
in  sewing,  barbering  and  halzdresslng 

In  the  Peruvian  dty  of  Arequlpa  I  was 
privileged  to  see  the  smiling  faces  of  some 
*00  pupils  of  a  4th -grade  school  administered 
by  the  MaryknoU  Fathere  and  to  visit  a  parish 
cUnic  operated  by  the  Sisteis  of  the  Holy 
Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Also  in  Peru,  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  Mennonlte  Brethren  Church  who 
have  been  dispensing  medicine  and  medical 
aid  to  Campa  Indians- and  creating  written 
language  and  study  materials  for  them. 

In  BoUvla.  I  noted  that  Church  World 
Service  activities  primarily  aim  at  promoting 
social  advancement  in  the  rural  communifies 
and  training  community  leaders  by  sending 
them  abroad  with  scholarships.  Church  World 
Service  Is  also  engaged  in  medical  work-  a 
water  project;  research  in  community  proj- 
ects; and  in  the  construction  of  a  landing 
field  and  a  road  through  distribution  of  Food- 
for-Peace  commodities. 

Last  year,  I  was  privUeged  to  visit  the 
exciting  desalinlzation  project  of  Church 
World  Service,  now  fimctlonlng  on  the 
Greek  island  of  Symi.  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  operation  of  this  plant 
which  experlmentaUy  produces  salt-free  or 
pure  water. 

In  aU  these  missionary  and  voluntary  ef- 
forts overeeas  I  have  never  detected  any 
competition  of  any  variety,  shape  or  form  be- 
tween such  missionary  groups  or  other  vol- 
untary agencies.  On  the  contrary,  I  found 
an  appreciable  measure  of  sincere  coopera- 
tion among  them.  I  also  found  much  co- 
operation and  coordination  with  the  offices 
of  ova  Foreign  Aid  Missions  abroad. 

The  900  non-government  Americans  work- 
ing abroad  with  some  7,000  privately  em- 
Jdoyed  foreign  employees,  and  many  thou- 
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■ands  of  voliinteera,  help  build  roada,  repair 
scbcx^  biiUdlnga,  clear  land  for  new  aettle- 
menta.  reclaim  land,  construct  small  bridges 
and  Irrigation  auid  drainage  ditches.  In  many 
cases  they  too,  use  food  for  wages. 

We  are  indeed  indebted  to  the  voluntary 
agencies  for  their  Qoncem  with  the  plight 
ot  the  poor  and  the  homeless  aroxind  the 
world.  We  are  Indebted  to  them  tor  their 
energy  and  for  their  devotion  to  the  concept 
of  the  brotherhood' of  man. 

The  Toluntary  agencies  of  the  United 
States  have  formed  a  coordinating  council, 
the  American  Council  of  Volimtary  Agencies 
for  Korelgn  Service.  Thla  council  coordinates 
their  work  throughout  the  world.  It  helps  in 
sharing  Ideas  and  programs  and  desires  to 
avoid  duplication. 

There  are  now  some  73  such  registered 
organizations.  By  rough  count  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  million  Americans  contrib- 
uting to  world-wide  foreign  aid  voluntary 
agency  programs,  operating  in  110  areas  of 
the  world.  Not  all  of  these  programs  operate 
through  the  73  voluntary  agencies  regis- 
tered with  AJD.'B  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  There  are  at  l«ast  500 
U.S.  agencies  at  present  with  programs  over- 
seas. 

In  1966  these  American  private  organiza- 
tions sent  overseas  almost  500  million  dollars 
worth  of  oommoditlee  and  funds.  Registra- 
tion with  the  committee  offers  celialn  facili- 
ties to  voluntary  agencies.  By  virtue  of  it, 
a  voluntary  agency  becomes  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Pood-for-Preedom  program, 
tfslng  foods  donated  by  the  United  States  for 
distribution  overseas  tbroiigh  its  own  volTin- 
tary  agency  program,  and  In  addition,  the 
voluntary  agency  may  be  eligible  for  the 
Overseas  Freight  Subsidy  program. 

The  partnership  between  the  Agency  for 
Intematloiial  Development  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  missions  and  other 
voluntary  agencies  operating  within  a  foreign 
country  frequently  serves  as  a  risible  hold- 
ing action  tor  the  people  until  the  benefits 
which  may  be  derived  from  long-term  AJX>. 
projects  can  be  realized. 

The  importance  of  the  partnership  between 
our  Ck>venunent  and  private  voluntary  agen- 
cies and  missions  is  that  the  people- to- people 
programs  reach  and  speak  an  International 
language — the  language  of  common  concern, 
brotherhood  and  mutual  understaiiding. 

And  so,  as  we  meet  here  thU  Sabbath  mom- 
ning,  in  this  atmosphere  of  peace,  serenity 
and  oontentment,  the  wheels  of  the  Agency 
for  Intemattonal  Development  at  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  of  the  voluntary 
agencies  are  constantly  turning,  and  the 
beneficent  results  are  felt  In  distant  lands — 
In  many  and  varied  ways,  but  always  for 
the  bettenoent  of  living  oondlUons  of  our 
fellowmm. 

All  of  us  together.  In  the  Oovemment  and 
in  the  private  sector,  are  engaged  in  fasihlon- 
Ing  and  implementing  programs  thai  will 
help  keep  free  men  free,  and  wUl  help  each 
nation  to  work  out  a  better  futur«  for  rto 
citizens  in  peace,  dignity  and  contentmei;t. 

I  thank  you. 


ScTenth  AbbdaI  West  Side  Coauniuity 
Conference— "The  CluJknf e  of  Hedtk 
CweiatheCHie*'' 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 


or  mw  TOWK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Friday,  December  15, 1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the 
greatest  political  problem  of  our  time 


Is  the  relatiotiship  between  the  individ- 
ual citizen  ami  the  complex  governments 
which  are  sunposed  to  serve  him.  To  meet 
this  problem^  we  miist  Increase  citizen 
knowledge  and  participation  in  the 
processes  and  policies  of  government. 

Elected  offlelals  and  particularly  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  special  responsi- 
'biUty  to  Increase  citizen  participation.  I 
believe  that  the  public  and  those,  who 
mold  policy  are  obligated  to  one  another 
for  understai|ding  and  direction. 

Thus  every!  year  of  my  tenure  in  Con- 
gress I  have  sponsored  an  annual  day- 
long community  conference  in  New  York 
City.  The  conferences  are  free  of  charge 
and  free  of  partisan  orientation.  They 
bring  together  leaders  In  the  government 
^nd  the  academic  world  with  the  citi- 
zens to  whomi  they  are  responsible  for  an 
exchange  and  an  interchange  of  views. 

I  am  fortunate  that  the  reform  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  pf  Manhattan's  West  Side 
and  many  individual  citizens  join  me  In 
presenting  the  conferences. 

On  April  ll  1967,  we  held  our  seventh 
annual  conference  on  "The  Challenge 
of  Health  Care  in  the  Cities."  Some  2,000 
Individuals  attended  and  took  part  In 
the  six  panels  and  the  plenary  session 
at  Columbia  tTnlversity. 

Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; and  WUliam  H.  Stewart,  M.D., 
Surgeon  Greneral,  Public  Health  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  iddressed  the  plenary  ses- 
sion. 

The  panelia  5  included: 

Harry  Beck^,  Executive  Secretary,  Com- 
mittee on  Spectel  Studies,  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine. 

I.  S.  Palk,  Professor  of  Public  Health,  School 
of  Medicine,  Yaie  University. 

George  A.  Silver,  MX).,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  &  Scientific  Affairs,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  &  Welfare. 

Herman  M.  Bomers,  Professor  of  PoUtics 
and  Public  Affairs,  Woodrow  WUson  School  of 
Public  &  International  Affairs,  Princeton 
University.         | 

Edward  O'Rotirke,  M  J3.,  N.T.  City  Commis- 
sioner of  Health. 

Leonard  J.  Ouhla,  MJ>.,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary,  U.S.  Depoirtment  of  Housing 
&  Urban  Development. 

Mrs.  Alice  Fordyce,  Co-Chalrman,  N.T. 
State  Committee  Against  Mental  Ulnees. 

Lonnie  McDonald,  MX).,  Director,  Com- 
munity Psychiatry,  Harlem  Hospital. 

Alan  D.  ifliitr.  MX).,  N.T.  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Mental  Hygiene. 

Dr.  Mark  Tarall,  Administrator,  Depart- 
ment of  Psychiatry,  Malmonldes  Hospital  of 
Brooklyn. 

Dr.  Bertram  Brown,  MJ>.,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health. 

Manfred  Ohrtnstem,  Mental  Health  Com- 
mittee,' N.T.,  St^te  Senate. 

Dr.  Leo  L.'Beranek,  President,  Bolt,  Bera- 
nek  &  Newman  Inc.,  Lecturer,  M.I.T. 

Lawrence  E.  Hlnkle,  Jr.,  MJJ.,  Director, 
Division  of  Human  Ecology  ComeU  University 
Medical  CoUegei 

Ron  M.  Llnt^  Chairman,  Task  Force  on 
Environmental  Health,  VS.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  &  Welfare. 

William  H.  MegonneU,  Chief,  Abatement 
Program,  National  Center  for  Air  PoUutlon. 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  &  Wel- 
fare. 

Peter  Klhss,  The  New  Tork  Times. 

Martin  Cherkasky,  M.D..  Director,  Monte- 
fkure  Hospital  &  Medical  Centn-. 

Leon  J.  Davls^  President.  Local  1IB9.  Drug 
*  Hospital  Employees  Union. 
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John  H.  EInowies,  MX).,  General  Director, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Frank  vanDyk*.  Professor  of  Administra- 
tive Medicine,  Columbia  University  School  of 
PubUc  Health  aiid  AdmlnlstraUve  Medicine 

Alonzo.  8.  Teity,  M.D..  Head  erf  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Services  Administration, 
School  of  Public  pealth.  Harvard  University. 

Wlllam  L.  Kisslck,  MX)..  Director,  Program 
Planning  &  Evaluation,  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  VS.  Public  Health  Service. 

James  Brindle,  President,  Health  Insurance 
Plan  of  Greater  Jlew  York. 

James  G.  Hav^hton.  MX>.,  First  Deputy 
Administrator,  New  York  City  Health  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

George  Hlmler,  |M.D.,  Chairman,  Coordinat- 
ing CouncU  of  Flfre  County  Medical  Societies 
of  New  York  OltyJ 

James  C.  Ingiam,  Vice  President.  Blue 
Cross. 

George  K.  Wyiian,  New  York  State  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Welfare. 

Albert  H.  Blumenthal.  Chairman.  Commit- 
tee on  Health,  N#w  York  State  Assembly. 

John  M.  Franktl.  Director,  Health  Division 
Community  Action  Program.  UJ3.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Jack  Oelger,  Ml>.,  Professor,  PrevenUve 
Medicine,  Tufts  llnlversity. 

George  James,  M.D.,  Dean  of  Mt.  Slnal  Med- 
cal  School. 

Harold  C.  LlghtJ  Associate  Director,  Oouver- 
neur  Health  Service  Program  of  Beth  Israel 
Hospital. 

Frank  Rlessmaa,  Professor,  Department  of 
Educational  Sociology,  New  Tork  University. 

Mr.  Speaker,  t  wish  it  were  possible  to 
acknowledge  by"  individual  nsime  every- 
one to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  conference.  I  do  want  to  thank 
the  following  ^r  the  important  parts 
they  played. 

The  cochairmjen  were  Susan  Cohn  and 
David  R.  McOrfegor,  who  organized  and 
coordinated  th0  entire  conference,  and 
who  were  assisted  by  the  tireless  efforts  of 
•the  following  members  of  the  conference 
committee:  ' 

Secretary,  Anha  Lou  Pickett;  assistant 
secretary,  Elaini  Bernstein;  club  coordi- 
nators, Judy  Joseph  and  Ruth  Levy; 
treasurer,  Ira  Zimmerman;  public  rela- 
tions. James  Vl»sto;  assistant  for  public 
relations,  Joyce  Rowe;  arrangements 
chairman,  Barbfu:^  Jeffers;  arrange- 
ments assistant  chairmen,  Brooke  Aaron- 
son  and  Carlton  Carl;  registration  chair- 
man, Ruth  Puhrman. 

The  club  representatives  were:  Mary 
Adamson,  Leoiia  Brln,  Carlton  Carl, 
Fred  Nichols,  Peter  Osman,  Joyce  Rowe, 
Stu  Schwartz,  [Elliott  Shorter,  Israel 
Weinstein,  Inez  jWilson. 

The  panel  oiordlnators  were:  Betty 
Jo  Bailey.  Ada  Bass,  Jean  Faust,  Sylvia 
Hunter,  Eva  Popper,  Barbara  Silverstone. 

Members  of  tl^e  conference  staff  were: 
Rita  Breitbart,  Stewart  Brownstein, 
Vivian  Cohen.  Rebecca  Cooperman,  Jef- 
frey Cowan.  Kathleen  Ooodln,  Adrienne 
Kivelson,  Mamtin  Lieberman,  Joseph 
Marshall,  Jack  I^nnert,  Bertha  Sperling, 
Dr.  William  Thomas,  Dr.  Sheldon  Wax- 
enberg,  Selma  2Slskln. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  friendly 
cooperation  of  Miss  Smith.  Miss 
Matthews,  and  "Mrs.  Myers  of  the  Bar- 
nard College  stafT;  to  the  members  of  the 
Columbia-Barnard  Democratic  Club,  to 
student  reporters  of  the  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism,  and  to  the  many  others 
who  gave  of  U^eir  valuable  time  and 
talent. 
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I  am  also  specially  grateful  to  Norman 
Holly,  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  whose  advice 
and  assistance  was  invaluable  In  help- 
ing us  shape  the  conference. 

The  participating  clubs  were:  New 
Chelsea  Reform  Democratic  Club.  An- 
sonla  Independent  Democrats,  Reform 
Independent  Democrats.  Manhattan 
West  Democratic  Club.  Inc.;  West  Side 
Democratic  Club;  FDR- Woodrow  WUson 
Democrats,  Inc.;  Riverside  Democrats, 
Inc.;  Port  Washington  Manhattan vllle 
Reform  Democrats;  Height^s  Reform 
Democrats;  Columbia-Barnard  Demo- 
cratic Club. 

I  am  also  deeply  grateful  to  the  large 
number  of  community  sponsors  whose 
generous  contributions  enabled  the  con- 
ference to  be  held. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  opened  the  plenary  ses- 
sion by  focusing  on  the  three  major 
shortages  of  the  health  gap — shortages 
in  doctors,  in.  hospitals,  and  in  the  means 
to  finance  rapidly  increasing  costs  of 
medical  care. 

Surgeon  General  Stewart  called  for 
greater  citizen  and  social  action  to  give 
impetus  and  direction  to  a  new  health 
movement. 

Secretary  Weaver  called  on  doctors 
and  others  in  the  medical  field  "to  put 
their  talents  where  the  problems  are" 
by  joining  a  new  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment group  of  medical  facilities 
programs  for  slums  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  city. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  the  three  speakers  at  the 
plenary  session. 

Address   or   WnxiAM   H.   Stbwa«t,   Suroeon 
Oenesai.,  Public  Health  Servick,  U.S.  De- 

PABTMENT  OP  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
rAKE,  TO  THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  WEST  SffiE 
COMMTJNITT  CONTERENCE,  APRIL  1,  1967 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Secretary  Weaver,  friends  and 
colleagues.  Pm  honored  and  slightly  awed 
by  the  company  rm  keeping  today.  Of 
course,  I  am  particularly  proud  to  be  on  the 
plsttorm  with  Secretary  Weaver  and  Con- 
gressman Ryan.  I'm  also  proud  to  be  in- 
cluded among  the  powerful  lineup  of  medical 
dragon-slayers  who  are  addressing  us  in  the 
various  panels. 

Thmklng  about  what  I  might  say  this 
afternoon  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was 
only  one  way  in  which  I  could  Uiterject  a 
note  of  controversy  Into  the  proceedings,  and 
toat  would  be  to  deUver  a  rmging  endorse- 
ment of  agrarlanslm,  mied  with  quotations 
from  Thoreau,  and  topped  off  with  a  defense 
Of  the  good  old  traditional  ways  as  the  answer 
to  all  our  woes.  It  would  have  been  a  good 
jpeech,  but  unfortunately  I  couldn't  give  It 
Im  not  really  made  for  devil's  advocacy.  Be- 
jflaes  no  one  who  knows  me  would  have  be- 
Ueyed  it,  and  there  was  that  haunting  possl- 
wuty  that  somebody  who  didn't  know  me 
might  quote  it. 

And  then  I  focused  on  the  audience  instead 
01  the  panel  members,  umike  the  panel 
members  and  myself,  you  have  not  spent 
your  adult  lives  in  the  quiet  litUe  world  of 
m«liclne.  Tou  do  not  go  from  one  meetmg  to 
wother  preaching  the  same  sermon  with 
IJ«\  ?^'  *°**  agreeing  with  each  other 
aoout  the  state  of  public  health  and  how  it 
toould  be  fixed.  Rather  you  are  people  with 
«»  healthiest  kind  of  Interest  In  health 
lou  want  it  for  yourselves  and  for  your  fel- 
low men.  Tou  feel  quite  correctly  that  good 
walth  care  is  harder  to  get  than  it  ought  to 
oe^Tou  sense  that  for  too  many  people  it  is 
|2*<=»ally  hard  to  get  In  the  places  where  the 


Tou  want  somebody  to  do  something  &l>out 
it  or  you  wouldn't  be  here.  And  more  than 
that,  your  presence  here  suggests  to  me  that 
you  think  you  might  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  If  BO,  you  are  abeolutely  right 
For  health  Is  too  big  and  too  important 
to  belong  to  the  doctors  and  dentists  and 
nurses  and  hospital  admlnlstratore.  Health 
belongs  to  you.  Health  is  for  people. 

Somehow  a  glass  curtain  has  descended 
around  the  best  in  American  medlclae  On 
one  side  of  that  curtain  Is  the  gleaming 
antiseptic  world  of  medical  ezceUence  Ito 
wonders  are  plainly  visible  to  those  outBlde 
but  admission  Is  by  ticket  only  and  the  lines 
of  the  box  office  stretches  out  of  sight.  Ptor  a 
time  it  seemed  that  the  curtain  was  made  of 
one  way  glass.  People  outside  ooiUd  see  tn. 
but  those  inside  scarcely  seemed  to  notice 
the  faces  pressed  against  the  pane.  Now  there 
are  hopeful  indications  of  two-way  vlsibUity 
There  Is  more  and  more  talk  inside  the  medi- 
cal world  that  something  must  be  done  Here 
and  there  genuine  statesmen  of  the  inside 
world  are  opening  up  new  passages  through 
the  curtain  and  some  are  going  outside  and 
trying  to  bring  excellence  with  them  into  the 
community.  But  the  curtain  remains,  and 
It  will  remain,  I  suspect,  until  the  people  to 
whom  health  belongs  start  marching  around 
the  world  blowing  the  ram's  horn. 

In  this  iu>pet\x\  and  exciting  time  o* 
political  and  social  activism,  people  are  In. 
fact,  beginning  to  speak  up  for  health.  Curi- 
ously however,  your  voice  is  particularly 
audible  at  the  most  remote  level — the  level 
of  the  national  action.  President  Johnson 
has  expressed  the  national  will  that  good 
health  care  shall  be  readily  accessible  to  aU 
The  Congress  has  translated  this  popular 
aspiration  to  a  series  of  remarkable  legislative 
atclons— more  than  a  score  of  major  health 
laws  m  three  years.  We  in  the  PuWic  Health 
Service  and  our  associates  In  other  federal 
agencies  are  doing  our  best  to  translate 
this  one  step  further — ^towards  acUon  where 
it  counts.  But  where  It  counts  U  not  in 
Washington,  but  In  the  neighborhoods  and 
communities  of  America.  The  action  is  where 
the  people  Uve. 

We  in  the  Public  Health  Service  can  talk 
about  Infant  mortality  rates.  Tou  know  where 
the  l>abies  are  dying.  We  in  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  can  talk  about  national  ratios  of 
physicians  and  hospital  beds  to  population 
Tou  know  that  it  cost  a  sick  person  a  $2.00 
taxi  fare  or  a  46  minute  bus  rldie  to  get  the 
care  he  needs.  We  can  talk  about  tens  of 
thousands  of  needless  deaths  each  year  Tou 
know  some  of  the  people  who  died  and 
what  became  of  their  kids  and  why  they 
didn't  get  to  the  doctor  untu  too  late. 

Tou  know  these  things  at  you  could  know 
them,  because  they  are  happening  aU  around 
you.  If  these  were  educational  failures  m- 
stead  of  medical  failures,  the  P.TJi.  would 
know  about  them  and  be  hoimdlng  the  prin- 
cipal and  school  Board  to  get  them  remedied 
Where  are  the  health  P.T.A.'s?  What  I'm  sug- 
gesting is  that  you,  the  active  citizens  and 
your  counterparts  everywhere,  have  an  active 
role  in  health  Just  as  you  have  In  education 
civil  rights  and  in  other  fields.  It  requires 
some  hard  work,  some  grubbUig  for  facts 
some  pavement  pounding.  If  your  efforts  are 
to  be  productive,  you  wUl  have  to  transform 
generalized  Indignation  into  specific  targete 
for  remedial  action.  When  you  have  your 
needs  solidly  identified,  you  can  bring  in  the 
professionals. 

Here  in  New  Tork  as  in  most  major  ciUes 
you  have  strong  resources  to  draw  upon  The 
great  majority  of  these  resources'  are 
genuinely  Interested  in  meeting  your  needs 
and  making  an  Impact  on  the  real  health 
problem  of  the  day.  Many  of  us  in  the  medi- 
cal world  are  Just  as  unhappy  about  the  glass 
curtain  as  you  are,  and  we  are  trying  to  find 
ways  of  breeching  It. 

Of  course  the  professionals  may  tell  you 
that  what  you  are  asking  Is  Impossible 
There   may    not   be    enough    reasources    ot 
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enoiigh  known,  to  solve  the  problem.  At  thU 
point  I  have  two  pieces  of  advice.  Plrst  make 
them  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  it  is 
ImpoBslble.  and  second  work  out  something 
that  can  be  done  that  wUl  move  m  the 
direction  of  meeting  your  needs.  I  can  en- 
vision very  few  situations  in  which  such  a 
citizen  effort  would  not  result  in  at  least 
some  measure  of  tangible  Unprovement. 

There  is  strong  tradition  of  citizen  involve- 
ment in  health  affairs  In  the  United  States 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  public  health 
movement  over  the  past  century  has  stemmed 
from  public  indignation,  foUowed  by  public 
initiative  and  pubHc  participation.  This  has 
been  true  of  the  conquest  of  communicable 
diseases,  advances  in  occupational  health  and 
general  sanitation.  The  voluntary  health 
agencies  have  been  and  continue  to  be  a 
strong  force  for  progress  in  their  fields  of 
interest. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  a  renewal 
of  pubUc  indignation  and  initiative  directed 
toward  the  core  health  problems  of  the  city 
which  are  the  core  health  problems  of  Amer- 
ica. Three  weeks  ago  at  Howard  umversity's 
Centennial  Conference  on  the  health  status 
of  the  Negro,  Dr.  Kenneth  Clements  of  Cleve- 
land described  these  problems  as  they  were 
revealed  in  a  study  by  the  Cleveland  Health 
Department,  and  not  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  provider  but  from  that  of  the  consumer 
Dr.  Clements  said  indigent  medical  care  Is 
rendered-in  the   eyes  of  the  people   who 
receive  it— in  ways  that  are  depersonalized 
There  Is  no  health  professional  with  whom' 
the  family  can  buUd  a  trusted  relationship 
It  is  fragmented  care.  The  care  is  rendered 
without  concern  for  the  family  as  a  unit  with 
each  of  the  members  of  the  famUy  required 
to  go  to  different  clinics  within  the  same 
Institution  or  to  different  institutions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  on  dmerent  davs  at 
different  times  on  the  same  day.  In  many  in- 
stances  welfare   medical   assistance   systems 
wUl  only  reimburse  certain  groups  or  cer- 
tain  Institutions,   and   not   for   reasons   of 
quality  control.  The  Institutions  are  often 
distant  from  poverty  areas.  The  inaccessibil- 
ity is  often  Increased  by  the  faUure  to  pro- 
vide hours  which  do  not  require  the  patient 
to  miss  employment,  often  without  sick-time 
benefits. 

These  are  the  elements  that  make  up  the 
glass  curtain.  These  are  the  obstacles  that 
separate  great  segments  of  the  population 
from  the  care  they  need.  This  indictment  is 
not  universally  appUcable  to  the  health -care 
systems  of  our  great  cities.  There  are  shining 
exceptions  in  many  places,  Including  this 
largest  city  of  all.  But  It  applies  to  some  parts 
of  every  city  and  to  all  parts  of  some.  In  fact 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  our  health  sys- 
tem today  Is  the  existence,  sometimes  within 
a  few  blocks  of  each  other,  of  outstandingly 
good  and  outstandingly  bad  patterns  of  care 
Considered  abstractly,  these  are  national 
health  problems,  but  they  cannot  be  solved 
abstractly.  Each  community,  each  neighbor- 
hood, has  a  unique  constellation  of  needs 
and  resources.  Tying  resources  to  needs  and 
creating  resources  where  none  exist,  can  only 
be  done  conununlty  by  community  and 
neighborhood  by  neighborhood.  Hence  the 
urgent  need  for  local  action  by  the  people 
who  are  dreadfuUy  and  Immediately  In- 
volved. 


For  our  part,  frcan  our  far-off  window  In 
Washington,  we  can  help  chlefiy  by  aUocat- 
ing  our  resources  where  they  will  do  the  most 
good.  We  can  do  that  effectively  only  U  you 
teU  us.  Significant  the  three  most  far-reach- 
ing health  laws  passed  by  the  80th  Con- 
gress—Medicare, the  Heart  Disease.  Cancer 
and  Stroke  Amendment,  and  the  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planmng  Act  aU  depend 
heavily  on  regional,  state  and  local  Initiative. 
The  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Act  has 
special  relevance  to  the  problems  we  have 
been  discussing  in  three  ways.  Plr»t,  it  im- 
derwrttes  the  planning  process  for  health 
advances  at  the  State,  and   metrtiputan  or 
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commiinlty  levels.  It  thereby  proyldea  a 
strong  stlmultu  for  systemlcally  applying 
resources  to  priority  needs.  It  also  permits 
the  use  of  these  grant  funds  to  meet  locally 
determined  prforlttea.  The  law  provides  fur- 
ther that  BQore  than  half  the  members  of 
the  Advisory  Councils  to  the  Planning  Agen- 
cies must  represent  the  consumers  rather 
than  the  providers  of  services. 

This  last  provision  breakes  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  ptofesslonally-domlnated  advisory 
bodies  and  Invites  the  kind  of  broadly-based 
citizen  Involvement  that  I've  been  talking 
about  today. 

Now  let  me  retvu^  to  my  point  of  depar- 
ture. Health  Is  for  people.  You — the  active 
ones  dedicated  to  social  action — can  gjLve 
Impetus  and  direction  to  a  new  health  move- 
ment. In  doing  so,  you  will  be  a  tremendous 
help  to  those  of  ua  In  the  medical  world 
who  want  to  break  through  the  barrier  that 
still  remains.  Now  as  you  help  us,  you  will 
also  be  putting  us  on  our  metle,  and  we  need 
that.  We  need  to  be  held  to  the  fire,  to  ham- 
mer our  round  words  into  sharp-pointed 
action.  We  may  wince  a  little,  squirm  a  little. 
But  -If  we  can't  stand  the  heat,  we  ought  to 
get  off  the  anvil. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Addkess  or  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary,  De- 

PARTMZNT    or    HOTTSING    AND    URBAN    DeVEL- 
OPICKNT,    AT    THE    WEST     SIDE     COMMTTNITT 

OONF^tENCX,  Aprs.  1,  1967 

I  want  to  commend  Ck>ngTessinan  Ryan  for 
his  leadership  In  Inspiring  this  conference. 
It  is  Interesting  to  me  that  this  conference 
Is  concentrating  on  what  might  seem  to  some 
people  to  be  a  narrow  topic:  "Th»  Challenge 
ot  Health  Care  In  the  Cities." 

In  previous  years,  this  conference  has  con- 
sidered topics  such  as  "Developing  Na- 
tions," the  whole  problnn  of  "Cities  in 
CrlBlB,"  and  other  broad  concenu  such  as 
"The  Consumer  and  the  Economy." 

But  today.  In  focusing  on  health  care  In 
cities,  you  are  to  be  congratxUated  for  con- 
cerning yourselves  with  a  matter  that  Is  na- 
tionwide, one  that  Is  far  more  complicated 
than  It  would  seem  at' first  glance,  and  one 
that  la  unusually  appropriate  right  now. 

Over  the  recent  past.  It  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  that  many  problems  confront- 
ing clUes  win  attract  immediate  attention 
from  the  public-civil  rights,  the  public 
schools,  urban  renewal. 

But  the  health  problems  of  cities  appear 
to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  almost 
everybody — except  the  professionals,  and  the 
most  important  group  of  all,  tboee  who  today 
suffer  111  health,  lifelong  disabilities,  and 
early  death  because  medical  services  are  not 
adequately  available  to  them. 

This  conference  is  a  welcome  Indication 
that,  at  last,  the  subject  is  arousing  the 
general  Interest  it  deserves. 

A  few  days  ago  President  Johnson  em- 
phasized the  national  concern  about  health 
care  In  cities  by  devoting  much  of  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  It.  He  illustrated  the 
gravitf  with  a  few  bl\int  facts: 

That  one  half  of  all  women  who  have 
their  babies  in  public  hospitals  have  re- 
ceived no  pre-natal  care  at  all. 

That  two-thirds  of  poor  children  with 
disabling  handicaps  are  not  receiving  any 
medical  attention. 

That  two-thirds  of  all  poor  children  never 
see  a  dentist. 

That  in  poor  families,  the  chance  of  a 
chUd  dying  before  his  first  birthday  Is  60 
percent  higher  than  if  he  were  bora  In 
another  family. 

That  the  chance  of  a  man's  dying  before 
his  35th  birthday  is  four  times  greater  If 
he  is  poor. 

Statistics  sometimes  evoke  boredom — but 
surely  not  those  statistics — and  surely  not 
among  those  people  about  whom  the  odds 
ot  life  or  death  are  being  calculated. 

It  Is  also  appropriate  that  this  conference 
should  be  In  this  dty. 


It  is  often  salf  about  New  Tork  that,  since 
tt   has   more   of    everything    than    anyplace 
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medical  attentidn. 

The  questioni  here,  as  everywhere,  Is  how 
to  extend  the  ijlty's  resources  to  those  who 
need  them  and  how  to  upgrade  the  services 
to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  them. 

It  is  not  enotigh  to  have  fine  hospitals  de- 
veloping miracles  of  modem  medicine  such 
as  open  heart  (urgery  when  there  are  chil- 
dren contract!^  tuberculosis  in  the  foul 
environments  of  their  homes. 

To  cure  a  tubercular  child  Is  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  {But  to  cure  him,  and  then 
send  him  back  |o  the  same  environment  and 
the  same  germd  is  a  continuing  indictment 
of  oUr  society.  Nor  can  we  be  content  with 
under  utllizatlali  of  our  medical  talent  or  less 
than  maximumlutllizatlon  of  our  health  and 
hospital  facilities. 

To  twist  Jusia  slightly  the  wording  of  the 
theme  of  this  Conference  for  my  own  pur- 
pose, I  would  siy  that  the  essential  mission 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  la  to  look  after  the  health  of 
cities — and  that  must  Include  the  actual 
physical  and  mental  health  of  those  who  live 
there. 

We  in  HUD  a^e  not  doctors,  nurses,  social 
workers,  or  j^chlatrists  working  directly 
with  patients,  nor  do  we  sponsor  or  support 
specific  health  servloes. 

Our  concern  Ib  the  total  condition  of  cities, 
metropolitan  ileglons,  and  urban  centers 
of  every  size.  T»at  Involves  people  and  all  of 
their  needs — whether  for  medical  facllltlos, 
shelter,  social  scvlcee,  transportation,  educa- 
tion, or  employment. 

Whatever  contributes  to  a  .thriving  com- 
munity— and  wtiatever  detracts  from  It — are 
all  parts  of  the  assignment  to  HUD  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Pnesident  to  take  the  leadership 
In  Federal  efforts  to  help  urban  communltlea 
help  themselve* 

Health  care  ^  almost  uniquely  an  urban 
kind  of  service.  Men  come  to  cities  foir  an 
endless  variety  M  reasons,  but  a  common  one 
Is  for  medical  attention.  It  has  always  been 
economical,  logical,  and  sensible  to  concen- 
trate health  iacilltles  where  people  are 
concentrated.     ' 

That  is  one  ef  the  reasons  why  the  obit- 
uaries being  wdtten  about  cities  are  incor- 
rect, and  premarture  to  say  the  least. 

People  ne«d  eiUes,  for  that  reason,  alone, 
dtlee  are  not  g*lng  to  die.  And  as  more  and 
more  people  n»ove  to  urban  communities, 
thwe  will  be  i»ore  tmd  more  need  for  the 
services  and  functions  that  can  be,  and  are. 
best  perforsaed  lln  the  core  areas. 

Our  respoBsf^Ulty  today,  therefore,  is  to 
search  out  the  city's  inadequacies  and  find 
tlie  ways  to  owoorae  them. 

That  kind  ot  analysis  shows  that  inade- 
quate health  oate,  as  In  almost  everything  we 
study  today,  bits  hardest  at  the  slums  and 
the  lowest  Inosiici  famlUes. 

Iife4l«al  attention  drops  In  almost  exact 
proportion  to  loioome.  Three  out  of  four  fam- 
ilies earatag  lees  than  $2,000  a  year  spend 
nothing  at  all  fikr  dental  care. 

Medical  faoUlties  do  not  typically  exist  In 
a  slum.  IB  some ,  there  are  not  even  adequate 
referral  service)  to  direct  the  residents  to 
ether  parts  of  iie  dty  where  facilities  and 
services  are  avalable. 

In  many  cltL  e  the  slum  dweller — who  is 


least  knowledgeat]^e  about  his  own  medical 
needs — has  a  disproportionately  long  and  ex- 
pensive Journey  to  medical  services  be  cannot 
afford. 

One  thing  that 'shows  Is  that  transporta- 
tion has  an  Important  relationship  to  health 
care.  Once  a  person  learns  where  he  can  ob- 
tain health  servic^,  he  has  to  be  able  to  get 
there  to  benefit  fi'om  them.  Or,  we  have  to 
bring  the  services  jto  where  the  people  are. 

Transportation  has  not  traditionally  been 

thought  of  as  a  faf tor  In  health — but  It  Is.  It 
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matter  of  transportation 
and  health  as  an  tllustraUon  of  the  need  for 
a  wider  view  of  city  problems  than  has  been 
typical  m  the  padt.  This  wider  view  Is  what 
the  social  sdentiata  call  ecology — man  and 
his  environment,  lor  to  put  It  another  way, 
the  effect  of  chadglng  any  one  part  of  that 
environment  on  a  11  the  rest. 

To  know  what  1 1  slum  is  we  have  to  assess 
all  of  its  condliions — housing,  education, 
transportation  an<  1  many  others — ^to  find  out 
what  the  affect  of  changing  any  of  them  will 
have  on  all  the  ott  «rs. 

To  make  a  cba|ige  in  the  total  condition 
of  a  slum  or  a  blighted  area  will  not  happen 
by  acddent,  but  bnly  by  design,  and  there- 
fore it  miist  be«n  with  planning.  Health 
planning  must  bd  part  of  total  planning,  in 
every  communltyj  every  city,  and  every  met- 
ropolitan region.   ! 

We  have  been  forking  toward  that  and  we 
have  added  some  { significant  tools  in  recent 
years. 

The  basic  effort  Is  ovir  Urban  Planning 
Assistance  progratn.  It  is  wide-ranging  and 
a  dozen  years  oldj  At  the  end  of  1966,  it  had 
resulted  in  granw  totaling  $133.4  million. 
They  include  grants  to  states,  metropolitan 
regions,  smaller  communities,  redevelopment 
areas  and  others  These  aids  can  support 
virtually  all  kinds  of  planning. 

In  the  last  few{  years,  we  have  specifically 
added  comprehetsive  health  planning  by 
helping  state  planning  agencies  and  state 
health  planning  cpuncils.  The  emphasis  defi- 
nitely Is  on  Unklag.  strengthening,  develop- 
ing Interrationsnlps,  opening  channels  at 
conununlcation  between  programs. 

It  turns  out — by  design  and  not  by  acci- 
dent— that  almosb  everything  we  do  has  t 
health  component  in  it.  That  Is  one  reason 
we  work  closely  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Educatioa,  and  Welfare.  In  Just  re- 
cent days,  fcH-  example,  the  two  departrooJiti 
have  formulated  some  new  concepts  in  how 
to  relate  our  sepirate  programs  more  effec- 
tively, and  theretjy  enhance  Joint  action. 

Some  of  our  programs  have  obvious  affects 
on  health:  the  FfIA  mortgage  insurance  to 
provide  nursing  bomes,  housing  for  the  eld- 
erly, housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
families — the  new  rent  supplements  that  will 
help  poor  famlUe^  to  afford  and  to  find  de- 
cent private  housing. 

Any  program  tAat  gets  a  family  out  of  a 
rundown,  rat-lnfisted,  germ-filled,  fire-trap 
and  into  decent  tajouslng  is  a  health  program 
and  that  is  one  ^f  the  major  contributions 
we  make  to  the  health  of  this  nation. 

We  help  commtinltlee  to  build  sewer  and 
water  sy<ttems,  to  develop  rational  plans  for 
using  their  land,  to  develop  effective  trans- 
portation system» — and  they  are  health  pro- 
grams, too,  lndlre<ft  but  vital. 

One  of  eiu*  newest  programs,  authorized  by 
Congress  late  In  lis6,  is  directly  in  the  health 
fi^d,  and  it  ctm  have  direct  relevance  to 
health  care  In  cities.  This  is  the  program  to 


provide  mortgage  insurance  to  buUd  Kroun 
medical  facilities. 

That  program  Is  now  ready  to  move.  We 
are  preparing  to  publish  shorUy  the  poUclee 
and  procedures.  With  the  fuU  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  we  have  been  able  to  secure  17 
professionals  from  the  field  to  renew  and 
comment  on  our  f^proach  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  new  endeavor. 

We  are  convinced  that  one  of  the  major 
thrusts  of  this  new  program  must  be  to  get 
doctors  and  clinics  and  medical  facilities 
into  areas  now  without  adequate  health 
facilities  and  services. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  doctors  and  other 
medical  professionals  to  put  their  talents 
where  the  problems  are.  If  they  are  willing 
to  do  so,  there  is  no  segment  of  hiunanlty 
more  in  need  of  their  skills. 

As  a  New  Yorker,  and  as  a  voter  in  this 
Congressional  district,  I  know  something  of 
what  exists  in  this  city.  Also,  as  a  long-time 
member  of  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of 
New  York  City,  I  recognize  the  leadership  of 
New  York  in  group  medical  practice.  I  can 
attest  to  Ite  efficacy.  And  I  am  sure  that 
it  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  group  prac- 
tice in  this  city. 

Such  practice  offers  services  for  the  mod- 
erate- as  well  as  the  low-income  household. 
It  provides  for  botE  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive and  available  health  service  than 
has  been  available  prior  to  its  Institution. 
We  hope  our  new  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
gram will  serve  to  extend  it  Jn  places  Uke 
New  York  and  Initiate  in  it  cities  where  it 
does  not  now  exist. 

We  think  group  medical  facilities  might 
well  be  provided  adjacent  to,  but  part  of, 
low-rent  pubUc  housing  projects,  for  ex- 
ample. Or.  they  might  be  built  adjacent  to, 
but  again  a  part  of,  the  new  Neighborhood 
Centers  that  are  being  planned. 

These  centers  are  to  give  poor  families  one 
place  to  go  near  their  homes  for  help  of 
many  kinds — without  going  all  over  a  city,  or 
all  over  creation,  to  get  it. 

The  Neighborhood  Centers  program  can  be 
the  most  direct  and  the  most  hopeful  re- 
sponse of  all  to  the  challenge  of  health  care 
in  the  cities.  They  provide  the  means  to 
gather  into  one  building,  or  adjacent  buUd- 
inngs,  many  urban  aids  now  available  sep- 
arately in  social  welfare,  health  care,  man- 
power training,  recreational  and  educational 
programs. 

Grants  have  already  been  made  for  neigh- 
borhood centers  In  63  cities,  114  more  aie 
being  prepared,  and  Just  last  week  we  Joined 
four  other  Federal  agencies  to  develop  pilot 
centers  In  in  14  major  cities — New  York  Is 
one  of  them. 

We  must  do  more  than  put  up  buildings. 
We  must  build  wide-ranging  programs.  The 
communities  themselves  must  develop  the 
mixture  and  type  of  service  that  will  go  Into 
them — based  on  planning  and  assessing  the 
needs  and  the  resources. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for 
local  leadership— the  kind  of  leadership  rep- 
resented here  today.  The  Federal  and  State 
governments  can  assist  but  the  solutions  are 
local. 

On  March  14.  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced a  new  war  on  rats. 

"The  knowledge  that  many  children  in 
the  world's  most  alHuent  nation  are  attacked 
maimed  and  even  killed  by  rats  should  fill 
every  American  with  shame,"  the  President 
laid. 

He  has  asked  Congress  for  $20  mllUon  to 
■••gin  a  program  of  house-to-house  search 
ttd  destroy  missions.  We  know  how  to  do 
n.  We  can  cut  off  the  food  supply,  collect 
ine  garbage,  eliminate  the  harborages,  and 
make  buildings  rat-proof.  And,  as  the  Presl- 
oent  said,  the  simple  fact  that  we  can  do  it 
means  that  we  must  do  it. 

Knally,  we  come  to  the  new  Model  Cities 
"ogram  which,  in  a  way,  ties  together  every- 
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thing  I  have  been  saying  today,  as  well  as 
much  of  what  we  have  been  doing  in  recent 
years  to  give  a  new  thrust  to  helping  urban 
communities  to  help  themselves. 

The  thrust  here  is  to  call  upon  aU  the  re- 
sources that  are  in  being.  Federal,  state  and 
local— pubUc  and  private,  community  and 
voluntary— and  put  them  to  work  In  one 
neighborhood  where  the  problems  have  pUed 
up  over  the  years. 

To  be  selected,  the  communities  must 
show  that  they  can  make  tangible  improve- 
ments in  their  most  neglected  neighbor- 
hoods—by biUldlng  programs  that  Indude 
housing,  transportation,  education,  economic 
development,  manpower  training,  recreation 
crime  reduction,  social  services — and.  neither 
last  nor  least,  health. 

The  health  component  means  physical  and 
mental  health  services  that  are  accessible  to 
all  residents.  It  wlU  Ukely  include  health 
education,  personal  services,  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  services,  and  areawide  environ- 
mental health  services. 

It  might  well  Involve  state  and  local 
public  health  departments,  oommtinlty  ac- 
tion agencies,  schools,  nursing  groups,  hospi- 
tals and  clinics,  medical  sodtles,  health  In- 
surance groups,  private  agencies,  founda- 
tions and  Institutes. 

The  Model  Cities  will  have  access  to  sub- 
stantial funds,  not  only  for  presentiy  avail- 
able programs  but  for  devising  new  ones  We 
have  already  seen  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation 
developing  in  the  dtles  that  are  preparing 
Model  Cities  proposals— a  spirit  of  drawUig 
in  people  and  agendes  who  had  not  previ- 
ously worked  together,  and  a  spirit  that 
draws  upon  the  people  who  Uve  in  the  neigh, 
borhood  itself,  which  is  a  fundamental  re- 
quirement of  the  program. 

The  health  problems  of  Americans  vary  as 
widely  as  people  vary.  Their  problems  change 
from  city  to  city,  and  within  oommunlties 
Whether  we  are  talking  about  Model  Cltios' 
Of  Neighborhood  Centers,  or  planning  in 
general,  the  key  element  becomes  the  need  for 
local  assessment  of  local  needs. 

Involved  are  special  needs,  and  they  re- 
quire special  solutions.  No  one  can  say  from 
Washington  what  aU  the  special  solutions 
will  be. 

We  can  see  what  some  of  the  common  needs 
are  across  the  nation. 

First,  we  need  the  money  to  do  all  this  and 
there  we  can  use  your  support.  Secondly  we 
need  the  local  leadership,  and  there  we  can 
use  your  active  partldpatlon.  Thirdly,  we 
need  the  commitment  among  people  gener- 
ally to  become  Involved  and  to  be  wUUng  to 
try  new  measures.  Here,  I  think,  this  con- 
ference demonstrates  that  we  are  on  the 
way. 
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Remarks  bt  Congressman  Whaiam  P.  Rtan 

AT  THE  SeVKNTS  ANNTTAI,  WbsT  SIDK  COM- 
MUNITY CoNrsBKNCE.  Ann,  i,  1967 
When  I  told  people  in  Washington  that  we 
were  having  a  conference  today,  this  Satur- 
day, April  First,  the  reaction  was  that  we 
were  a  Uttie  bit  foolUh.  This  is  AprU  Fool's 
Day.  They  said  that  it  would  generally  be 
thought  of  as  another  April  Pool.  I  had  to 
explain  to  them  that  we  are  a  litUe  foolish 
on  the  West  Side.  We  are  foolish  enough  to 
take  very  serloualy  our  responsiblllttes  as 
citizens.  We  know  that  when  we  work  at 
problems,  we  can  do  something  about  them 
Every  year  for  the  past  seven  years  these 
conferences  have  proven  that  West  Side 
citizens  who  are  concerned  can  come  to- 
gether and  discuss  the  Issues,  and  go  awav 
with  the  knowledge  they  can  do  something 
about  it.  ° 


In  1961  our  first  conference  was  on  Cltv 
problems.  The  next  one  was  on  Foreign 
Policy,  then  Disarmament  and  National 
Security,  the  Consumer  and  The  Economy 
Two  years  ago,  the  conference  was  on  CitlM 
in  Crisis,  then  last  year.  The  ChaUenge  of 
Developing  Nations. 


Today  we  are  talking  about  the  Challenge 
of  Health  Care  In  The  Cities. 

We  realize  that  this  U  a  very  real  and 
meaningful  challenge  which  faces  us  The 
panel  speakers  are  touching  on  major  aspects 
of  this  challenge,  and  they  are  far  more  ex- 
pert than  I  could  ever  hope  to  be  We  are 
indeed  fortimate  in  having  with  us  as  our 
panelists  some  of  the  wisest,  most  experi- 
enced, and  most  respected  minds  In  the  world 
of  medicine.  It  Is  a  compliment  to  West  Side 
citizens  and  to  New  Yorkers  that  they  have 
come  today  to  explore  these  vital  issues  with 
us.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  for  medical  care 
is  a  subject  that  most  of  us  taymen  are  In- 
capable Of  exploring  alone.  Consumers  of 
medical  care  must  rely  on  those  who  dis- 
pense medical  services  and  who  give  us  their 
assurance  that  it  Is  In  fact  being  dispensed 
properly  and  equitably. 

UntU  recentiy  planning  and  priorities  in 
disbursement  of  medical  care  escaped  the 
processes  of  democracy.  Medical  science  was 
entrusted  to  a  relatively  small  elite.  This  has 
been  a  heavy  burden  to  place  upon  doctors 
It  is  also  perhaps  an  unfair  burden  It  re- 
quires not  only  professional  expertise,  but  a 
knowledge  of  political  processes  and  of  fi- 
nance. It  Involves  responsibilities  in  admin- 
istration, distribution,  and  finance,  respons- 
bllitles  that  distract  the  doctor's  attention 
from  the  medical  processes  he  is  paid  to 
perform.  All  of  us  have  a  responsibility  to  ac- 
cept the  burden  of  decision -making  that  is 
enuiled  in  our  concept  of  democracy  We 
must  assist  the  medical  prcrfession  in  deter- 
mining how  we  shaU  benefit  from  the 
achievements  of  medicine— how  we  shall 
benefit  now  and  In  the  future.  If  we  are  to  as- 
sume this  responsibility,  then  we  must  see 
the  dimensions  of  the  chaUenge  and  ask 
what  we  can  do  about  it. 

There  was  talk  this  morning  at  one  of  our 
panels  about  the  health  gap.  I  think  there  Is 
really  no  gap  in  our  medical  knowledge  or 
skiu.  We  do  have  the  best  In  the  world  The 
gap  is  not  in  what  we  can  do  tot  Americans 
The  gap  is  what  we  actually  faU  to  do. 

We  are  an  affluent  society.  We  have  great 
medical  skills.  Yet  we  have  let  the  health  gap 
become  a  national  disgrace.  Over  the  last 
few  years,  despite  our  hopes  for  the  Great 
Sodety,  the  Federal  government  has  seen 
the  health  gap  increase.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  waging  a  war  In  Vietnam  which  Is  now 
costing  some  two  billion  dollars  every 
month— not  to  mention  the  cost  In  human 
lives  and  human  suffering.  We  have  not  hes- 
itated to  put  up  billions  for  that  cause 
While  we  have  loaded  the  guns,  we  have 
slashed  and  cut  essential  domestic  programs. 
Last  sununer  the  Director  of  the  national 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  told  a  Congres- 
sional Committee  that  19  million  Americans 
need  mental  treatment.  Congress  authorized 
only  $30  muiion  for  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion and  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act.  The  Administration's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  1968  cut  that  authorization 
in  half. 

New  Yorkers  do  not  have  to  be  reminded 
about  the  narcotics  problem.  Last  year  Con- 
gress authorized  $15  million  for  technical 
assistance  grants  to  meet  that  problem  Yet 
the  budget  request  was  $4.5. 

And  so  it  goes.  Further,  money  which  Isnt 
going  into  health,  also  isn't  going  into  other 
essential  programs  on  the  domestic  scene  " 
Last  year,  in  his  message  on  health,  the 
President  urged  enactment  of  the  Hospital 
and  Medical  Facilities  Modermzation  Amend- 
ment, which  would  have  helped  with  our  ur- 
ban hospital  problem.  It  would  have  helped 
with  construction.  The  bill  died  In  commit- 
tee. It  Is  perfectiy  clear,  I  think— and  It 
must  underUe  any  discussion  of  domestic 
programs— that,  until  this  war  U  settled  we 
cannot  wage  fuU-score  war  on  disease  and 
poverty  and  Ulness  which  confront  us  at 
home. 
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If  we  look  Bit  th«  dimensions  of  ovx  health 
gap,  I  think  that  w«  find  some  rather  star- 
tling atatlstlca.  Infant  mortality  which  la 
considered  one  of  the  beat  Indications  of  a 
nation's  health  la  a  very  Important  index. 
Where  does  the  United  Statee  stand.  Not  first. 
Not  second.  Back  In  1060,  we  ranked  fifth. 
Now  we  dont  even  rank  fifth.  We  rank  18tto. 
This  la  below  England,  Sweden  and  Germany 
and  others.  Another  roAyx  factor  In  a  na- 
tion's health  Is  longevity.  We  rank  JMst  about 
as  far  behind.  Among  men  we  stand  15th. 
Among  women,  10th.  In  Sweden,  for  example, 
the  overall  mortality  rate  Is  lower  than  ours 
at  every  age  level  up  to  74.  Then  It  becomes 
greater.  In  other  words,  a  higher  percentage 
of  Swedes  are  living  out  their  full  Uvea. 

Some  of  the  specifics  of  this  health  gap  are 
even  worse.  Of  our  children,  an  estimated 
4  million  under  five  years  of  age  have  no  im- 
munization against  such  def  ormatlve  diseases 
as  diphtheria,  smallpox,  measlea.  polio, 
whooping  covigh  and  tetanus.  Health  care 
haant  reached  them.  By  the  time  he  Is  fif- 
teen, the  average  American  child  has  at  least 
10  decayed  teeth.  Health  care  hasn't  reached 
him.  Of  course,  these  are  statistics  for  all 
Americans.  Within  the  population  as  a  whole, 
the  health  gap  Is  a  lot  worse  for  those  who 
need  medical  care  the  most;  those  who  are 
poor  and  thoee  who  are  discriminated  against. 
A  National  Health  Sin-vey  has  shown  that  the 
rate  of  medical  services  goes  down  steadily 
as  Income  of  the  family  declines.  Today,  one- 
third  of  the  children  living  In  poverty  in 
America  suffer  from  preventable  or  treatable 
condltlona  which  will  eventually  lead  to 
blindness,  deafness,  chronic  Ulneas,  or  early 
death.  Health  care  hasnt  reached  them.  It 
hasnt  reached  them  even  when  they  live  In 
the  shadow  of  some  of  our  great  medical  In- 
stitutions. 

The  health  gap  la  engendered  by  three 
major  shortages;  shortages  In  doctors.  In  hos- 
pitals and  In  the  means  to  finance  rapidly 
incresLslng  ooets  of  medical  care. 

One  of  the  questions  which  we  must  ask  as 
we  consider  the  Issues  before  us  today.  Is 
whether  It  Is  a  coincidence  that  those  coun- 
tries which  have  what  is  sometlmee  referred 
to  as  "socialized  medicine"  also  have  greater 
longevity  and  a  lower  rate  of  Infant  mortal- 
ity. In  the  1920's,  major  insiirance  carriers 
Joined  forces  in  a  massive  campaign  against 
a  comprehensive  national  health  system. 
They  told  ua  and  continue  to  tell  us  that  our 
competitive  mix  of  profit  and  non-profit 
health  insurance  carriers  constitutes  the 
most  efficient,  equitable  and  beneficial  pro- 
tection available.  But  the  fact  Is  that  today 
the  United  States  invests  nearly  seven  per 
cent  of  Its  gross  national  product  In  medical 
aervlces  that  leave  major  segmenta  on  our 
society  untouched  or  only  partially  protected. 
England  8|>ends  six  per  cent  of  a  much  smal- 
ler gross  national  product  for  full  coverage 
for  everyone.  Scandinavian  countrlea  spend 
only  five  percent  for  full  coverage  plus  trans- 
portation In  rural  areas,  food  supplements 
and  a  host  of  related  services. 

But  we  are  told  to  look  at  comparative 
administrative  expenses.  In  the  United 
States  Administrative  expenses  and  Insur- 
ance profits  consume  on  the  average  at  least 
seven  percent  of  Insiirance  deposits  for  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  and  up  to  51  percent 
for  non-group  private  policies.  But  the  total 
expense  of  administering  the  British  health 
services  is  less  than  five  percent  of  total 
health  expenditures  and  In  Sweden  It  Is  only 
one  percent. 

But  we  are  told  that  so-called  socialized 
medicine  Is  demoralizing  to  doctors  and 
ruinous  to  the  profession  of  medicine.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  health  services  of  England, 
Sweden  and  other  countries  are  endorsed  by 
every  professional  medical  association  within 
the  countries. 

Actually,  of  cotirse,  only  England  has  a 
system  that  comes  close  to  the  so-called 
theory  of  socialized  medicine.  Other  western 


countries  like  Sweden  have  broad-based  In- 
surance schemes  Just  like  Social  Security  and 
Medicare.  And  despite  the  American  Medical 
Association,  there  la,  of  course,  nothing 
socialized  and  nothing  new  about  national 
health  Insurance.  Many  of  you  will  recall  that 
It  was  a  part  *f  the  Harry  S.  TVuman  plat- 
form and  progfam  way  back  In  1948,  20  year* 
ago. 

We  Amerlcaiis  are  faced  with  a  health  gap 
which  has  becf>me  a  national  disgrace.  How 
we  close  this  igap  is  vwy  much  a  matter 
for  debate.  Bijt  closing  the  gap,  is  not  a 
matter  of  debate.  It  Is  rather  a  challenge.  It 
Is  a  challenge  (o  each  of  us.  It  la  a  challenge 
to  our  doctors jand  our  hospital  administra- 
tions. It  Is  a  clallenge  to  our  representative 
government.      | 

The  decision^  to  be  made  are  not  those 
of  a  professional  elite;  they  are  of  Congress 
and  of  the  President.  They  are  citizens'  deci- 
sions— your  decisions.  Por  our  cltlzena  have 
a  human  right  to  the  best  possible  health 
care.  The  facti  Is  that  only  with  the  best 
health  care,  cat  we  also  guarantee  our  cit- 
izens life  and  tfie  purs\Ut  of  happiness.  And 
we  are  dedicated  as  a  nation  to  the  pursuit 
of  those  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  editorially  talented  citi- 
zens of  the  Wtst  Side  and  students  at  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism  gener- 
ously gave  o|  their  time  and  skills  to 
report  proceeflings  at  the  conference.  I 
am  grateful  to  Carole  L.  Ashkinaze,  Mu- 
riel Allen,  William  J.  Fuller  m,  and  Jan 
Strasma  for  flieir  reports  on  the  panel 
sessions. 

The  report  on  the  morning  panel  on 
"Mental  HealJi  and  the  Community," 
was  prepared  by  Carole  I,  Ashkinaze. 

The  panel  was  moderated  by  State 
Senator  Man  rred  Ohrenstein,  Mental 
Health  Committee,  New  York  State  Sen- 
ate. Panel  members  were  Leonard  J. 
Duhl.  MID.,  special  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary, U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  DeveloDment;  Mrs.  Alice  Fordyce, 
cochairman.  Hew  York  State  Committee 
Against  Mentil  Illness;  Lonnle  McDon- 
ald, M.D.,  director,  oommxmity  psychia- 
try, Harlem  tospltal;  Alan  D.  Miller, 
MJ3.,  New  York  State  commissioner  of 
mental  hygiene;  Dr.  Mark  Tarail,  ad- 
ministrator, tfepartment  of  psychiatry. 
Maimonides  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  and 
Bertram  Brown,  M.D..  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Hetlth. 

I  include  tlie  report  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 

REPOBT  ok  ilZNTAI.  HKALTH  AND  THX 
COMMUmTT 

(By  Ct  role  L.  Ashkinaze) 

Dr.  Lonnle  M^Jonald  opened  the  discus- 
sion by  Introducing  Dr.  Bertram  Brown,  of 
the  National  Ini  tltute  of  Mental  Health. 

Dr.  Brown  ca;  led  the  West  Side  Commu- 
nity Conference  'a  disturbing  and  perplexing 
opportunity  to  change  our  lives  and  en- 
vironment," and  challenged  those  assembled 
to  grasp  the  op  jortxinlty  to  do  so. 

Federal  funds  are  increasingly  being  made 
available,  he  sal  I,  for  research,  training  and 
service  In  conuiunlty  mental  health  cen- 
ters, under  aus]  Ices  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health. 

Some  (66  mill  Ion  of  Federal  money  Lb  al- 
ready being  appl  led  to  these  purposes  by  167 
community  Mei  ital  Health  Centers  In  44 
States.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

But  to  quallf]  for  Federal  aid,  these  cen-  . 
ters  had  to  glvei  evidence  of  providing  "In- 
patient services.  Outpatient  services,  and  then 
something  in  between,"  Dr.  Brown  said. 
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must  provide  consultation 
lervlcea  to  the  community," 


"Each  center 
and  educational 
be  said. 

He  deplored  tlje  present  lack  of  adequate 
facilities  In  New  York,  pointing  out  that 
most  residents  la  need  of  care  must  go  out- 
side of  the  cltyi  to  Bellevue  In  Rockland 
County,  and  thit  thia  inconvenience  acts 
as  a  deterrent  to  many  in  need  of  treat- 
ment. I 

What  is  mostj  urgently  needed  In  New 
Tork,  he  said,  1^  a  comprehensive  mental 
health  center  on  the  West  Side,  preferably  in 
Washington  Helots. 

Dr.  Alan  Miller  the  New  York  State  Com- 
missioner of  Mental  Hygiene,  spoke  next. 

"Community  service  is  such  a  touchstone," 
he  began,  "that  Jt  can  too  easily  substitute 
for  hard  thinkln*." 

WhUe  admltuSg  that  "we  couldn't  and 
shouldn't  claim  io  provide  aU  services,"  he 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  "knowing  the 
state  of  the  state  and  its  communities,  and 
making  this  Information  available  to  the 
many  groups  for  their  own  planning." 

"The  commiuilty  is  a  place  where  people 
live  in  sickness  and  In  health,"  he  said,  "but 
certain  condition*  can  lead  to  the  extrusion 
of  the  individual  from  the  community." 
Thus,  someone  wfco  undergoes  mental  treat- 
ment outside  of  jthe  community  has  a  dif- 
ficult read]u8tme»it  to  make — as  do  his  for- 
mer  neighbors — *hen   he   returns. 

This  gives  meittal  health  workers  a  two- 
fold problem,  he  |  said.  While  attempting  to 
develop  new  *wayi  of  thinking  in  their  own 
ranks,  they  must] also  work  to  minimiT^  the 
antagonism  of  refcldents  against  psychiatric 
care. 

Improving  the  buallty  and  availability  of 
care  would  be  making  a  step  In  both  direc- 
tions, he  said.        . 

Ideally,  no  patient  should  be  required  to 
leave  New  York  City;  In  fact,  any  paUent 
should  be  able  td  seek  care  within  his  own 
borough.  I 

But  complete,  high  quality  services  require 
high  quaUty  stafTi,  and  "this  cannot  be  done 
cheaply,"  he  said.  t>eople  must  be  well  trained 
in  the  skUls  they  ^11  need  to  apply,  and  must 
be  InsUUed  with  the  Initiative  to  work  at 
developing  new  skills. 

But  first  and  foremost,  the  conmiunity 
must  take  an  active  Interest  in  its  own  needs. 
"If  the  community  is  aware  of  how  people 
live,  we  will  beco»ne  aware  of  some  of  the 
necessary  conditions  for  health,"  Dr.  Miller 
said.  "Man  Is  by  nature  a  social  and  political 
animal;  and  the  icommunlty"  by  assimilng 
this  human  function  will  be  "learning  to 
provide  some  of  tiie  necessary  servlcee." 

Dr.  Leonard  J.  Dbhl  of  the  VS.  Department 
of  Housing  an  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
agreed  with  Dr.  Ifflller's  contention  that  the 
individual  and  the  community  must  work 
more  closely  togeliier,  but  also  spoke  of  the 
need  to  deal  wlth|the  "whole  Individual"  in 
conmiunity  healthi  centers. 

"The  community  center  is  no  longer  what 
It  was,"  he  said,  'ijerforming  every  fixnctlon 
from  birth  until  cfcath,  and  with  every  serv- 
ice." H»'e,  some  centers  have  some  resources 
and  others  have  o^her  faclUUee.  "Some,  Uke 
Manhattan,  have  i^iany  more  in  its  suburban 
and  rural  areas. 

"We  need  to  establish  a  network,  connect- 
ing areas  that  havi  not  with  areas  that  have; 
Incorporating  schools:  colleges,  private  Insti- 
tutions and  publlci  agencies  Into  Department 
programs."  I 

He  said  we  mu^t  break  the  restraints  of 
"old  political  boundaries  of  old  systems." 

"Professional  boundaries,"  he  said,  "Ilka 
fiefdonu  and  duk^oma  and  baronies,  flgtit 
for  their  terrltorlei.  .  .  ."  It's  time  that  th« 
fighting  stopped  and  there  were  some  collab- 
oration In  community  efforts,  he  added. 

Even  in  the  federal  government,  he 
pointed  out  with  a  laugh,  "everybody  gets 
In   everybody  else'*   business.  That's  neces- 


aary.  And  mental  health  la  everybodya  bust 
ness." 

What  U  needed  today,  he  aald.  ia  a  link 
between  tlie  knowledge,  aervloee  and  fa- 
dlltlee  that  are  avaUable.  Oltlea  must  de- 
velop the  skills  to  put  their  plecee  together 
to  organize  In  ways  that  are  not  wasteful! 
so  that  an  Individual  can  be  treated  aa  a 
whole  individual,  and  not  In  parts. 

Mental  health  care  can  no  longer  re- 
main practically  separated  from  other  serv- 
kses,  Dr.  Duhl  maintained.  As  it  Is,  he  went 
on,  health  care  In  the  clUes  Is  so  diverse 
that  Its  administrators  don't  even  know  how 
much  funds  are  coming  in. 

This  is  a  principal  concern  of  HUD,  which 
has  pledged  ItseU,  In  its  new  Model  Cities 
Program,  to  increasing  tlie  ability  of  dUee 
to  ooUate  data  and  Information  in  their 
centers;  to  provide  better  transportatl<m  to 
the  health  centers  too,  aa  has  already  been 
done  in  Watts. 

It's  time,  he  said,  that  the  people  In  a 
commiuxlty  began  to  piiU  their  pieces  to- 
gether. 

"Citizens  can't  practice  neuromu-gery  but 
they  can  and  should  begin  to  demand  how 
these  services  wUl  be  given. 

"The  very  act  of  participating  in  mental 
health  programs  is  a  beginning  .  and  a. 
critical  thing,"  he  said.  ' 

"All  the  Federal  government  can  tackle  is 
five  per  cent  of  the  problem.  The  state  can 
solve  another  five  per  cent  of  the  iwoblem 
But  any  real  acUon  must  come  from  com- 
l»tenoe    and    concern    In    the    ctmununlty 

In  oloetng,  however,  he  warned  against 
idle  complaints.  What  he  urged  dissatisfied 
redden ts  to  do  was  to  present  alter naUve 
modeU  to  replace  preeenUy  unsatisfactory 
programs,  such  as  new  devices  lor  manage- 
ment. " 

Dr.  Mark  Tarail,  an  administrator  at  the 
Department  of  PsychUtry  at  Maimonides 
aispltal  in  Brooklyn,  stepped  forward  next 
»  tell  Of  his  own  experiences  at  working  to 
effect  a  change  in  his  community. 
"Community  mental  health  programs,"  he 
ftound,  "can  represent  real  revoluUwis  in 
practices   In   the   United    States." 

When  he  got  to  Brooklyn,  he  found  tradi- 
tional facilities  that  could  not  be  used  be- 
cause they  were  not  accessible  in  many 
areas  of  the  community. 

Things  that  discouraged  people  from  tak- 
i^,^!?°*^^*  *"  ***•  services  that  exUted 
included:  facilities  that  functioned  only 
from  nhie  to  five  and  never  in  the  evening- 
(many  of  those  who  needed  help  could  not 
•fford  to  lose  a  day's  pay);  and  overcrowd- 
mgln  centers  that  were  readily  available 
ti,r^Jl  "omebody  has  to  put  his  name  on 
tte  bottom  of  a  long  waiting  Ust,  Dr.  Tarail 
pointed  out.  he  gets  discouraged.  In  Brook- 
rrn.  an  Individual  really  had  to  be  motivated 
to  get  treatment,  and  "motivation"  meant- 
toocklng  on  the  right  door  at  the  right 
tone  being  middle  class  and  wllUng  to  pay 
the  fee,  and  not  being  too  sick  " 

The  laughter  drawn  by  this  last  remark 
w«s  quickly  subdued,  however,  as  Dr   Tarail 

S^i*"  .°JJ'.  ^^  '"^^  ^"^  '^°'  treatment 
represented  Incarceration  ...  the  demeaning 
practice  of  locking  a  person  away" 

Although  the  services  were  set  up  to  help 
Pwple.  the  mental  health  set-up  tends  to 
reinforce  Illness  rather  than  help  to  treat 
«.    he  said. 

ttJ!!?"'^ °""y'  "*°*»^  l^ealth  care  in  the 

Kpn!'^**'J^"  '^'^  separated  into? 
»M.tment  in  private  InsUtutlons,  and  pre- 
vmtlon  by  public  services.  "But  that  iep- 
•rttion  is  not  really  possible,  for  both  s\5- 
t".    Dr.  Tarail  said. 

to  Brooklyn,  he  also  encountered  tremen- 
oous  resistance  from  famlUes.  not  because 
«  ignorance  ...  but  because  of  fear. 
fc«™i*.**.'?^^  *^*  *  ^"^^  person  doesn't 
Ms  tick.  But  be  resists  treatment  because 
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he's  afraid  of  the  treatment  bell  get  And 
who  can  blame  him?" 

Dr.  Tarail  deplored  the  traditional  sepa- 
ration of  social  and  biological  factors  of  m- 
ness  from  psychological  factors.  "The  hu- 
man being  is  not  prlmarUy  a  physical  or 
biological  person,"  he  said.  "And  the  frag- 
mentation of  services  available  has  had  little 
Impact  on  the  Incidence  of  niental  lllness- 
so  there  mtist  be  something  wrong  in  what 
we're  doing. 

"When  we  talk  about  mental  health  we're 
talking  about  people,"  he  said.  "If  a  person 
needs  help,  be  should  get  It.  because  it's 
our  Job." 

Dr.  Tarail  took  steps  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween the  need  for  and  availability  of  mental 
health  care  In  Brooklyn. 

"Instead  of  dehumanizing  facllitlee  we 
set  up  open  faculties  in  the  middle  of"  the 
community  without  bars  on  the  windows" 
he  said.  "People  work  with  people,  and  there 
are  no  uniforms  or  nxmibers  for  patients. 

"AU  of  the  eervloes  are  together  in  one 
facility. . . . 

"We  serve  the  needs  of  lower  Income  fami- 
lies by  staying  open  evenings  and  weekends 
They  need  better,  fast  and  short-term  ther- 
apy; there's  no  time  to  spare." 

But  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  Dr 
Tarail  said. 

"We  must  integrate  concrete  service  with 
psychiatric  service,"  he  Insisted;  we  must 
provide  it  "lohere  weUare  U,"  for  Instance. 

A  big  step  to  bringing  such  changes  about, 
be  said,  can  be  through  self-help. 

"Sixth-grade  children  help  slow  first  « 
seoond-graders  in  school,"  he  said,  "and  the 
result  Is  that  both  become  better  readers'" 

Self-help  In  mental  health  Is  a  practical 
solution,  be  said,  because  "psychological 
problems  are  really  an  intemallzaUon  of 
eodal  probl«ns.  Teenagers  for  Instance  are 
primarily  troubled  by  social  problems  these 
days.  M^at  do  they  worry  about?  Race  war 
and  marriage."  ' 

Starting  squarely  at  the  crowd  assembled 
intbe  large  lecture  ball,  he  said,  "What  is 
needed  is  maximum  participation  by  you" 

Mrs.  Alice  Fordyce,  oo-chalrman  of  the 
w.Y.  State  Committee  Against  Mental  lU- 
nees,  spoke  next  about  the  role  <rf  volun- 
teer workers  In  community  projects. 

"The  Importance  of  volunteer  workers  has 

been  neglected,"  she  said,  throughout  the 

city  and  state.   Students   to  grandmothers 

meand  you,"  everybody  can  be  of  help     ' 

There's  something  each  of  us  could  do 
to  help,  but  we  need  to  be  recruited  and 
trained  Just  like  any  other  army. 

"We  must  therefore  have  volunteer  service' 
programs  at  every  level"  of  the  sUte  and 

J'K-^  °°*y  *^°  **"*  °^  10  schools  for  retarded 
children  now  have  them,"  she  said 

♦  ^*,^  volunteer  workers  be  expected 
to  do?  They  can:  assist  the  professionals 
by  performing  routine  tests  only  profes- 
sionals do  now:  they  can  help  with  music 
and  art  therapy:  they  can  help  the  patient 
to  gain  new  Job  skills  as  he  recovers;  and 
they  can  provide  people-to-people  contact 
bringing  a  fresh  look  to  the  patient  and  a 
fresh  approach  to  the  administration. 

"They  can  help  Inside  and  out "  Mrs 
Fordyce  stated. 

Shelters,  workshops  and  schools  all  over 
need  bl-Ungual  teachers.  typUts  and  baby- 
sitters, she  said.  Anybody  with  any  smil 
skills  can  t»e  of  help. 

But  she  also  pointed  out  that  volunteer 
partlcli>aUon  Increases  the  responslbUlty  of 
the  professionals  to  train  and  supervise 
toem,  and  give  them  "meaningful  work  to 
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ent  programs  to  help  recruit  volunteers  for 
the  programs  in  the  community. 

When  Mrs.  Fordy<<e  had  concluded,  the 
floor  was  open  to  questions  from  the  audi- 
ence. Those  attending  displayed  an  enthu- 
siastic Interest  in  all  that  had  been  said  and 
asked  pointed  questions. 

One  man  complained  that  the  funds  to 
effect  changes  are  in  the  bands  of  politicians 
who  are  not  concerned  with  community 
health   services. 

"Who  put  that  money  and  power  In  tb« 
bands  of  those  politicians?"  countered  Dr 
MiUer.  "You  must  help  us  to  change  that. 

"It's  the  people  who  will  change  institu- 
tions, not  the  sociologists  and  social  work- 
ers," he  said. 

"All  we  can  do  is  act  as  consultants  to 
you  ...  and  have  a  little  humility,  a  lot  of 
ccwnpasslon,  and  some  social  commitment." 

Dr.  McDonald  summed  up  the  gist  of  the 
conference  In  one  powerful  sentence: 

"The  most  Important  part  of  good  mental 
health  U  In  getting  people  interested  in  their 
own  destiny." 

I  Include  at  this  point  In  the  Recokd 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Leonard  J.  Duhl: 

Mkntai.  Hxaltr  ams  thi  Ubban  AaxA  » 
(By  Leonard  J.  Duhl,  MJJ.  «) 
When  we  talk  of  the  vast  Increase  In  men- 
tal health  expenditures  over  the  past  few 
years,  of  new  programs,  we  usually  think 
In  terms  of  expanded  clinic  and  hospital 
facilities,  of  additional  trained  personnel— 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists.  However 
these  mental  health  services'  faclUUea  and 
personnel  are  but  the  top  of  an  Iceberg 
when  one  considers  the  range  and  scope  of 
the  problem  of  deaUng  with  people  who 
have  emotional  difficulties. 

Three  kinds  of  activities  have  l>een  em- 
phasized by  mental  health  professionals  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years: 

Improvement  of  care  and  treatment  serv- 
ices for  the  hospitalized  mentally  ui,  and 
for  thoee  pe<^ie  under  severe  personal  psy- 
chological stress;   . 

Concern  for  thoee  groups  whose  common 
characteristics  and  life  clrcimistances  ex- 
pose them  to  chronic  psychological  stress— 
the  aged,  the  alcohoUc,  the  migrant  the 
ghetto  population,  the  deUnquent  youth- 
Promotion  of  mental  health— not  merely 
in  the  negative  sense  of  preventing  Ulnees 
but  In  the  positive  sense  of  an  active  effort 
to  explore  the  full  human  potential. 

When  one  looks  carefully  at  today's  urban 
areas.  It  quickly  becomes  obvious  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  that  portion  J>t  the 
population  In  need*  of  help  can  somehow 
wend  their  way  through  the  roadblocks  and 
detours  (of  being  "referred")  to  reach  the 
mental  health  service  system.  For  the  others 
a  neighbor,  a  policeman,  s  welfare  worker 
or  any  of  a  whole  host  of  caretakers— official 
and  unofficial— may  become  the  helper  or  the 
Uy  psychiatrist,  the  adviser  or  the  guide 
Though  these  types  of  caretakers  would  ap- 
pear to  abound  (many  of  whom  are  In  a 
position  and  with  the  Inclination  to  inter- 
vene when  people  are  in  trouble),  many 
wlth-good-lntentlons  are  less  than  lU  fitted 
to  the  task.  For  many  of  these  "Interveners" 
or  caretakers  sadly  either  perpetuate  the  m- 
ness,  cause  further  lllneEs.  or  do  not  act  and 
react  In  a  way  which  may  afford  maximum 
benefit  to  the  needy. 

Today's  ooncem  is  a  growing  one  for  the 
"whole  individual."  We  have  frequenUy 
heard  It  said  that  we  can  no  longer  treat 
one  person's  multiple  problems  as  if  he  were 
ten  individuals— sending  him  off  in  ten  dlf 


The  rewards  for  volunteers  are  not  nec- 
essarUy  the  undying  gratitude  of  their  pa- 
tients, so  there  must  t>e  other,  more  mean- 
ingful rewards,"  she  said. 

And  she  urged  everyone  interested  in  im- 
proving the  quality  and  avaUablllty  of  pres- 


» To  be  presented  at  the  7th  Aimual  West 
S!de  Community  Conference.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New   Tork  City.  April   1,   1967. 

•Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develon- 
ment.  *^ 
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ferent  dlrecttoiu  to  search  for  categorical 
help.  The  time  Is  ripe  for  giving  up  our 
categorical  ooncem  with  mental  health  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  discipline.  The  time  Is 
ripe  for  beginning  a  collaborative  endeavor 
whereby  programs  are  evolved  which  achieve 
the  maxlmuxn  in  mental  health  objectives, 
even  though  such  programs  might  not  be 
administered  and  operated  by  mental  health 
professionals,  nor  labelled  specifically  as 
"mental   health." 

Within  the  urban  area  It  la  vital  that  any 
comprehensive  mental  health  program  con- 
sist of  both  that  part  of  the  program  which 
may  be  so  labelled  (as  mental  health  serv- 
ices) and  that  part  which  may  be  Inherent  In 
100  different  programs,  all  of  whose  con- 
cerns are  for  those  people  In  difficulty.  These 
may  be  welfare  or  employment  services, 
schools  or  training  programs,  even  surplus 
commodity  distribution  centers.  For  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  no  mental  health 
program  which  limits  Itself  to  official  struc- 
ture can  possibly  cope  with  a  society  and 
an  environment  which  constantly  and  con- 
sistently counteracts  It  with  more  pressure 
than  any  mental  health .  program  has  been 
able  to  generate. 

The  culture  wltbin  wblqjh  people  live  and 
grow  or  die  In  our  urban  areas  Is  fully  "edu- 
cating"— more  important  than  the  schools, 
more  Important  even  than  the  family — in 
creating  the  kind  of  people  who  live  In  that 
city,  and  in  creating  and  treating  the  path- 
ology tljat  they  develop.  It  Is  thus  Important 
to  examine  all  of  society's  Institutions 
whether  they  be  housing  or  urban  renewal, 
health  or  welfare,  transportation  or  land  use 
and  zoning  policies,  education  or  politics. 
The  question  must  be  asked  of  each — do  they 
each  aid  and  abet  In  achieving  our  mental 
health  objectives?  Do  they  promote  mental 
health  and  aid  In  exploring  the  full  human 
potential? 

For  example,  the  problems  of  decent  hous- 
ing are  far  beyond  the  mere  provision  of 
shelter.  Proof  positive  Is  the  history  of  Pub- 
lic Housing  in  many  of  o\ir  major  urban 
areas.  For  the  very  rules  and  regulations,  the 
way  In  which  people  have  been  treated 
within  these  projects  (and  within  the  slums 
a^r  well),  "teach"  people  how  to  behave, 
create  their  Uinessee,  and  Indeed,  leave  them 
waiting  for  meaningful  help  until  perhaps 
too  late. 

Thus,  the  very  planning  of  mental  health 
services  now  demands  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  cities,  of  the  unique  characteris- 
tics and  needa  of  the  many  sub-groups  with- 
in. Planning  for  mental  health  services  re- 
quires an  understandlfig  and  an  accord  for 
the  Interdependent  mlasion  of  health  and 
education  and  welfare  and  police  services  and 
so  on.  It  calls  for  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  processes  by  which  internal  social  and 
economic  environments,  as  well  as  the  physi- 
cal environment  of  cities  change.  Such  plan- 
ning basically  needs  accurate,  detailed,  timely 
and  correlative  data  for  Identifying  the  areas 
and  degrees  of  change,  and  of  their  impact 
upon  the  populatioiu. 

The  psyclilatrlst  as  a  collaborator  in  a  pro- 
gram which  is  not  termed  "mental  health 
program"  has  been  tested  in  several  unique 
situations.  For  example,  the  totality  of  the 
Peace  Corps  organization  was  concerned 
with  the  well-being,  the  education  and  the 
care  of  the  volunteer.  In  this  case,  which 
has  been  informally  documented  as  to  pro- 
cedures, the  results  were  dramatic — in  terms 
of  performance  and  in  low  percentage  of  psy- 
chiatric breakdown  under  situations  of  high 
stress.  Why  should  this  approach  be  lim- 
ited to  a  group  as  unique  as  the  Peace 
Corps?  Why  couldnt  such  collaboration  be 
equally  as  successfully  implemented  in  work 
with  the  poor  of  the  city,  and  even  for  the 
middle  class  population's  pathologies?  Peo- 
ple do  not  like  to  be  dealt  with  in  parts.  They 
do  not  respond  poattlvely  to  being  cut  up 
and  divided  by  the  professionals — each  of 
whom  confines  Ills  concerns  to  one  defined 


part,  totally  d  Lsconnected  from  the  rest. 
Our  concern  wt  h  "human  s«^cee"  must  be 
total  and  whol  t — and  so  must  be  our  pro- 
grams. 

The  Model  C11  les  Act  is  the  first  major  Fed- 
eral attempt  at  promoting  and  encouraging 
urban  areas  to  ;  >m11  together  all  of  these  sep- 
arate   pieces    in  to   a   cognatlve    whole to 

achieve  comm(  n,  collaborative  objectives. 
This  In  no  Wiy  destroys  .the  categorical 
'agency;  it  slm;  )ly  weaves  one  agency,  one 
service  with  anc  ther — woof  with  warp  to  con- 
stitute, hopefu]  ly,  a  common  yhole.  Model 
Cities  will  be  1  ut  the  beginning,  we  hope, 
of  a  major  att«  tnpt  to  connect,  to  link  and 
to  Integrate  ou  r  health  and  education  and 
mental  health  p  rograms  into  just  such  a  uni- 
fied package. 

Obviously  th ;  Federal  agencies'  fiefdoms. 
dukedoms  and  baronies — each  unwilling  to 
relinquish  terr  torlal  jurisdictions — further 
complicate  the  jroblem  of  pulling  these  sep- 
arate packages  together.  One  Is  prompted 
to  question  whe  ther  such  collaboration — true 
coordination  o:  efforts  and  programs  and 
monies — will  ei  er  take  place  on  this  level. 
So  this  immed  ate  responsibility  is  that  of 
the  local  comm  jnltles — their  ability  to  plan, 
to  use  that  pol  tlcal  power  and  organization 
which  win  tie  U  e  parts  together. 

Eich  local  CO  nmunity's  plans  and  projec- 
tions will  Jusi  flably  be  unique — for  each 
faces  different  problems,  with  differing  pri- 
orities. For  one  community,  community  par- 
tlcipayon  may  I «  more  Important  as  the  first 
step  than  the  creation  of  a  mental  health 
clinic;  for  ano  her  emergency  services  may 
be  viewed  as  m(  ire  Important  than  continued 
therapy;  provli  ion  of  regulated  procedures 
lor  the  police  department  or  welfare  rules 
revisions  may,  :  n  reality,  be  more  important 
thany  any  treiitment  device  we  have  ever 
created.  The  da  rease  of  fear  of  the  unknown, 
of  employment  and  the  possibility  of  jobs 
may  be  more  c  Itical  to  mental  health  than 
any  nimiber  am  I  range  of  psychiatric  services. 

The  challeng  (  is  really  yours — residents  of 
each  local  community.  The  challenge  is  to 
develop  a  com  nunlty  in  which  people  are' 
accorded  dlgnlt  j  and  have  the  ability  to  grow 
and  mature  to  he  optimum  of  their  capabil- 
ities. The  challi  nge  Is  to  create  a  community 
in  which  care  abd  service  are  available  In  the 
manner  which  makes  them  most  accessible, 
attractive  and  tRseful.  This  U  also  a  challenge 
to  the  very  profession  which  is  psychiatry; 
and  inherently,  it  is  a  challenge  to  every  pro- 
fession, to  the  {city  as  a  whole,  to  the  state 
and  to  the  Pedial  government. 

If  our  goal  B  to  create  and  plan  for  the 
type  of  community  In  which  we  want  to  live, 
.than  "wholeness"  in  the  Individual,  in  the 
Vommunity  sertrices  and  In  the  very  concep- 
tion of  and  Emanation  of  programs  and 
monies  is  cruclil. 

I  include  ai  this  point  In  the  Record 
the  remarks  if  Mrs.  Alice  POrdyce: 
Statement  bt  ^Iks.  Alice  Forotcz.  Cochaib- 
MAN,  New  Y0RK  Stati  Committes  Against 
Mental  Ilij«ss,  Before  the  Seventh  An- 
Ni^Ai.  West  Side  COMirtTNiTT  OONrxKENCE, 

COLTTKBIA    tr^rVEKSITT,    NEW    YORK,    SATOB- 

DAT,  April  1,  |967 

Mental  Ulnetos  is  New  York  State'*  and 
City's  niunben  one  health  problem,  and  I 
want  to  talk  td  you  this  morning  about  what 
you  and  I  can  oo  about  It. 

New  YcM-k  siate  will  spend  this  year  over 
half  a  billion  Dollars,  and  will  employ  over 
SO,000  i>eople  to  take  care  of  over  102,000  pa- 
tients in  our  j  State  mental  hoepitals  and 
schools  for  the  retarded. 

New  York  Cfty  will  spend  over  $57,000,000, 
and  employ  oter  3.000  people  to  take  care 
of  over  50,000  |>atlents  in  Its  municipal  and 
voluntary  hoej^ltals  for  the  mentally  ill. 

The  economic  lose  to  our  State  and  aty 
can  be  calculated  in  additional  billions,  and 
no  one  can  astlmate  the  loas  in  himian 
suffering  and  \fasted  lives. 
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Now,  the  Uggeat,  oldest  and  most  crucial 
problem  in  the  c  ire  of  the  mentally  ill  is 
the  desperate  staoriage  of  trained  profeeeionai 
people  to  take  ca^e  of  the  patients.  Here.  I 
believe,  we  are  n^eglecUng  a  vital  resource 
that  could  help  |us  relieve  the  enormous 
manpow«'  ahortagee  In  this  field.  This  re- 
source is  the  helg  of  the  volunteer  worker. 

Volunteers  comt  in  sizes  and  abiliUee  un- 
limited. They  can  range  from  students  to 
grandmothers,  and  properly  supervised  and 
directed,  they  caii  help  to  bridge,  for  the 
mentally  111  patent,  the  long  way  back 
from  the  isolation  of  an  institution  to  the 
realities  of  every  d  ly  home  Uf e. 

These  voluntee-s  are  me  and  you,  and 
there  is  somethlig  that  every  one  of  us 
can  do  to  help.  But  we  need  to  be  re- 
cruited, trained  ai  id  supervised,  just  like  any 
other  Army. 

To  soUclt  the  h(  Ip  of  the  volunteer  worker, 
the  facts  about  mental  Illness  must  be 
known;  the  con  rlbutlon  the  drugs  have 
made  in  making  the  mentally  ill  more 
amendable  to  therapy  and  help  must  be 
demonstrated;  ano  the  ftkct  that  volunteers 
are  now  needed  ;and  wanted  in  this  field, 
must  be  broadcast  with  xirgent  appeal. 

There  are  maiy  things  that  volunteers 
can  do,  but  onci  recruited,  they  must  be 
trained — and  to  do  this  there  niust  be  vol- 
unteer service  p:  ograms  in  every  hospital 
school    and   community   clinic. 

Okay — what  ca  i  volunteers  do?  They  can 
assist  the  profe!  sionals.  They  can  relieve 
them  of  routine  tasks  so  that  the  profes- 
sionals have  tim(  for  tive  jobs  that  only  a 
professional  can  do.  Volunteers  can  help 
with  music,  arts  and  physical  therapy  pro- 
grams. Volunteer  I  can  help  recovering  pa- 
tients acquire  nexr  job  skUls  that  will  help 
them  find  and  k<ep  their  jobs  In  the  world 
"outside."  Volunleers  can  establish  a  "peo- 
ple to  people"  coitact  that  may  mean  more 
to  the  patient  th;  in  all  the  professional  help 
the  hospital  car  provide.  Volunteers  can 
bring  a  fresh  ou  look  to  the  patient  and  a 
fresh  approach  t>  the  administrator. 

Volunteers  can  work  outside  as  well  as 
Inside  a  mental  [hospital,  and  just  as  the 
patients  must  no  longer  be  imprisoned  with- 
in the  hospital  iraUs,  so  must  the  work  of 
the  volimteer  eitend  Itself  into  the  com- 
munity. There's  t,  job  to  be  done  In  half- 
way houses,  in  theltered  work  shops,  and 
schools  and  "wslk-ln"  clinics.  There  is  a 
need  for  bilingual  teachers — anyone  with 
some  small  socal  skills  and  fiexlbillty— 
someone  that  cat  type  or  maybe  Just  "baby- 
sit" so  that  a  hfirassed  mother  can  get  to 
the  clinic.  i 

We  bear  a  greai  deal  of  talk  about  return- 
ing the  care  of  toe  mentally  ill  to  the  com- 
munity— but  the  [community  Is  me  and  you— 
and  what  use  wHI  it  be  to  return  the  patient 
to  the  communily,  if  we  aren't  there  to  re- 
ceive him?  I 

Volunteers  must  be  trained  and  supervised 
and  given  meanmgful  work  to  do.  Hospital 
administrators  E^ust  learn  that  volunteers 
can  be  useful;  hdspltal  staff  must  learn  that 
volunteers  won't  replace  them  or  threaten 
their  jobs,  and  Volunteers  must  learn  that 
their  rewards  are  not  necessarily  the  undy- 
ing gratitude  of  tne  patient  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
Ir.  the  Record  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Alan 
D.  Miller,  commissioner  of  mental  hy- 
giene. State  of  j  New  York: 
Remarks    Made  |at    tsk    Seventh    Annvai. 

Westside  COMiiuNrrT  Conference,  April  1, 

1987,  Barnard  College,  New  York,  bt  Alak 

Miller,  M.D. 

Last  year  in  leorganizlng  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  the 
Division  of  Community  Services  disappeared. 
It  was  ellmlnatad  not  because  we  thought 
less  about  commiinlties  but  rather  more  and 
found  that  we  co  uld  not  longer  think  of  any 
aspect  of  our  work  which  did  not  have  Itt 
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focus  and   its  primary  reference   point   in 
communities. 

Actually  we  re-named  the  Community 
Services  Division  the  Local  Services  Division 
and  It  has  expanded  in  its  responslblllUea 
and  its  staff;  and  now  we  can  consider  our 
entire  department  to  be  one  which  is  con- 
cerned with  services  to  all  people  where  they 
Uve. 

"Community"  has  become  such  a  touch- 
stone that  the  very  uttering  of  this  magic 
word  can  substitute  for  hard  thinking  and 
can  too  easily  satisfy  our  urges  to  be  up-to- 
date  and  responsible.  We  are  using  the  word 
to    mean     several     Inter-related     kinds     of 
things.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  this  morning 
a  little  bit  about  each  of  them.  Community 
equals  defined  populations.  We  say  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene  la  to  consider  how  best  to  meet  the 
full    needs   for   mental    health   services   for 
each  individual  who  Uves  In  New  York  State 
and  to  see  to  it  tliat  these  needs  are  met.  For 
a  number  of  reasons  we  find  It  necessary  to 
ooosider  not  only  the  population  ail-in-all 
but  in  its  parts  and  those  parts  are  com- 
munities. We  do  not  claim,  nor  could   we, 
nor  should  we,  that  we  must  be  the  pro- 
Tlders  of  all  services.  In  that  task  our  part- 
ners in  local  governments,  the  counties  and 
New  York  City,  the  many  groups  of  citizens 
voluntarily  assembled,   people   in   their   in- 
dividual capacities  not  only  join  us  but,  in 
fact,  are  the  basic  resoxirce.  Neither  In  such 
an  assignment  to  ourselves  can  we  cease  our 
tforts  and  our  intentions  at  the  borders  of 
lervice  Itself.  We  must  be  equally  concerned 
with  research,  training,  and  of  course,  with 
those  services  which  are  preventive  in  in- 
tent   and    consequence.    However,    defining 
our  responsibility    in    this    way    does    press 
npon  us  certain  special  requirements.  We 
must  continually  review  our  ability  to  know 
the  state  of  the  state  and  Its  communities 
In  respect   to   the   range   of   mental   health 
problems  and  resources  and  we  mxist  be  able 
to  make  tills  information  available  to  the 
many  groups  who  would  have  occasion  to  use 
It  in  their  own  planning  and  we  have,  for 
example,  developed,  and  are  continuing  to 
develop,  perhaps  the  nation's  best  system 
for  clinical  data  collection  and   processing. 
We  are  not,  I  might  add,  nearly  as  fluent 
In  our  capacity  to  assemble  and  distribute 
Kme  of  the  richer  programs  and  social  data 
wtilch  must   also  Inform  us  In   the   efforts 
and  those  of  our  colleagues.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  difficult  consequences  of  this  kind 
of  definition  of  our  task  is  that  we  mus*,  find 
ways  for  bringing  together  into  one  system 
(rf  services  a  number  of  activities  which  for- 
merly pursued  separate  courses.  I  am  think- 
ing, for  example,  of  a   genuine  Integration 
of  community  health   and  welfare   services 
with  out-patient  mental  health  and  mental 
retardation     services,     with     general     hos- 
pital  ^rvices,    with    pubUc.    schools,    with 
transitional     services,     with     state-operated 
Pfychlatrlc  hospitals  and  mental  retardation 
Institutional    services.    We    have    a    double 
problem  of  learning  new  ways  of  thinking 
within  our  department  as  well  as  improving 
oor  ability  to  collaborate  on  behalf  of  the 
patients  who  are  our  common  concern  with 
local    and    voluntary    programs.    Finally    1 
should  say  on  this  score  that  we  are  delib- 
erately exposing  ourselves  and,  in  fact,  bid- 
ding for   constant   scrutiny    and   criticism 
wherever  and  whenever  we  fail  to  achieve 
tte  optimum  level  of  service  which  we  seek, 
wen  while  acknowledging  local  governmen- 
tal responsibilities  for   mental  health,   with 
«»pect  to  ultimate  governmental  responsi- 
bilities for  mental  health  in  New  York  the 
/^  **^P8  with  us;  and  we  welcome  that. 
One  of  the  earliest  uses  of  the  word  "com- 
munity with  reference   to   mental   health 
Jfogranis  had  to  do  with  what  we  can  caU 
»«  "Return  of  the  Patient." 

its  theme  la  something  as  follows:    the 
oaamunlty  means  the  plaoc  where  people 


live.  They  live  there  in  sickness  and  In 
health.  However  certain  human  conditions 
Including  promlnenUy  among  them  forms  of 
mental  retardation  and  mental  illness,  have 
In  the  past  led  to  the  extrusion  of  the 
afflicted  individual  from  his  conununlty.  This 
was  good  neither  for  the  individual  affected, 
nor  for  the  community. 

It  was  also  a  self -perpetuating  condition. 
Patients  removed  were  permitted  to  return 
only  when  they  had  changed,  recovered,  but 
many  times  their  condition  was  one  which 
could  not  Improve  except  in  the  community. 
The  community  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  learn  this  because  the  affected  persons 
were  removed  from  its  sight.  The  separation 
took  many  forms.  Distance  was  one.  Patients 
were  gathered  in  remote  and  inaccessible 
places.  But  one  could  be,  and  often  was.  In- 
sulated without  such  removal.  Distance  it- 
self may  be  found  the  easiest  factor  to  over- 
come. The  most  effective  separation  was  an 
interruption  in  communications;  between 
patients  and  their  famUles,  between  workers 
and  their  colleagues,  between  a  maa  and  his 
neighbors.  The  breakdown  took  place  between 
those  trying  to  care  for  patients,  between 
those  who  were  working  wltlUn  the  commu- 
nity, and  those  who  had  Joined  the  extruded 
patients  in  their  isolation. 

One  of  the  greatest  acoomplisliments  of 
the  past  two  decades  lias  been  the  removal 
of  this  separation.  Tills  process  has  had  three 
major  parts.  One  consisted  of  the  rediscovery 
of  continuity  between  the  exiled  patients 
and  the  rest  of  us,  who  are  also  heir  to  prob- 
lems of  dl8turl)ed  mental  and  emotional 
functioning.  Tills  led  to  the  recognition, 
again,  that  the  communities  had  responsi- 
bilities to  provide  services  to  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  mentally  ill  and  retaixled  whose 
condition  did  not  require  their  removal.  In 
New  York  State,  for  example,  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Service  Act  of  1954  encouraged 
and  assisted  communities  to  do  just  that.  A 
corollary,  but  early  too  often  seen  as  a  com- 
petitive development,  was  the  improvement 

in  the  quality  of  care  given,  to  the  removed 

and  a  renewed  effort  to  repatriate  them. 
Finally,  and  only  recently,  the  two  systems 
of  care  liave  begun  to  t>e  one  again. 

With  respect  to  the  services  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  we  have 
very  specific  plans  already  in  motion  to  ac- 
celerate this  process.  It  Is  our  Intention  that 
within  the  next  five  years  and  pertiaps  as 
soon  as  two  years  no  patient  in  New  York 
City,  no  patient  in  this  district,  will  be  re- 
quired to  leave  New  York  City  for  virtuaUy 
any  aspect  of  care  wlilch  he  may  need  for 
a   mental   disorder  unless  It   was  positively 
Indicated  and  desired.  More  specifically,  any 
patient  whose  condition  is  heet  treated  in  a 
psychiatric  hospital  or  in  a  school  for  the 
retarded  operated  by  the  Department  of  Men- 
tal Hygiene  will  be  able  to  recelvo  such  serv- 
ices within  the  dty.  If  he  is  a  resident  of 
Manhattan  he  wUl  be  able  to  receive   these 
services  within  the  Borough.  The  advantages 
of  such  an  arrangement  are  many  and  I  have 
referred  to  some  already,  but  It  Is  clear  that 
it  will  begin  to  be  possible  to  develop  pat- 
terns of  services  wlilch  are  truly  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  each  patient  without  the  inter- 
position  of   mechanical   and   administrative 
obstacles.  It  Is  clearly  not  enough  simply  to 
locate  new  state  facilities  wltbin  the  geo- 
graphic limits  of  a  population  to  be  served. 
The  very  planning  of  these  facilities  must 
be  undertaken  In  concert  with  those  respon- 
sible for  local  services  and  from  the  very  be- 
ginning  the   programs   must   be   integrated 
and  of  high  quality.  We  don't  always  achieve 
this  level  of  coordination  but  we  are  coming 
very  close  and  we  are  dlsatisfled  when  we 
fall  to  do  so.  We  are  now  incidentally  ap- 
pointing the  director  of  our  new  state  facil- 
ities, not  when  they  open,  but  when  they 
are  first  planned  so  that  be  can.  from  the 
very  beginning,  achieve  this  kind  of  close 
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working  relatlonsliip.  Further  we  must  to- 
gether  continue   to   insist  that  services  of 
high  quality  require  a  staff  commensurate 
with  the  task  even  more  than  the  physical 
setting  and  that  this  cannot  be  done  cheaply 
Evep  in  describing  this  use  of  the  concept 
of   "community"   I   have    used   prepositions 
which  Indicate   that  such  a  community  is 
not  a  passive  population  on  wlilch  we  per- 
form our  duties  but  rather  organic  entity 
with  a  structure  and  capacity  to  plan — to 
initiate — to  work — to  assess  iteielf.  In  New 
York  the  basic  participating  community  is 
local    government    and    such     Instmments 
which  local  government  may  create.  As  an 
example  of  the  latter  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  significant  new  developments  the 
New  York  City  Mental  Health  Board  under 
the  leaderslUp  of  Dr.  Marvin  Perkins  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  Klena  PadlUa  lias 
defined  community  few  the  purposes  of  plan- 
ning mental  health  centers  and  mental  re- 
tardation facilities.  In  the  20th  district,  for 
example,  there  are  four  and  perhaps  part  of 
a  fifth  which  is  to  be  served  by  a  compre- 
hensive mental  health  center  and  each  cen- 
ter in  turn  related  to  facilities  operated  by 
the  state.  I  would  like  to  stress  that  these 
communities  are  not  simply  passive  pecula- 
tions captured  in  grid  Unes  but  are  expected 
to  function  as  organisms    and  if  this  to  be 
BO,  a  great  deal  of  difficult  but  fascinating 
work  remains  to  be  done  to  help  to  create 
functioning   communities.    In    doing   so,    I 
might  add,  the  very  participation  of  as  many 
people  as   possible  surely  will  be  salutary 
and    may,    in    fact,    contribute    to    mental 
health.  A  further,  and  history-shaping  con- 
sequence of  all  this  U  that  in  relation  to 
such  communities  and  system  of  responsi- 
bilities, we  will  at  last  have  an  adequate 
and  only  proper  base  for  training  professional 
people  for  work  in  mental  health. 

And  that  brings  me,  for  this  morning,  to 
my  final  use  of  the  concept  "community." 
If  the  community  Is  where,  and  how  peo- 
ple live,  it  is  a  principal  source  of  their  re- 
quirements few  Uvlng.  As  we  otwerve  our- 
selves in  health  and  sickness,  in  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  in  our  endless  varieties  and 
in  our  common  human  attribute,  we  have 
begun  to  Identify  their  apparent  necessary 
conditions.  Health  and  resistance  to  Illnesses, 
is  promoted  by  proper  food,  reduction  In 
physical  hazards,  adequate  rest. 

Man  has  physical  needs.  The  community 
la  the  depot,  if  not  the  source  of  Ills  physical 
supplies.  Surely  he  is,  also,  as  Arlstotie  says 
"by  his  nature  a  social  and  ptrtltlcal  ani- 
mal" and  the  community  must  be  a  source 
of  his  "social  suppUes"  as  weU.  ■* 

I  think  it  is  in  this  sense — learning  to 
Identify,  and  helping  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary supplies — ^that  we  can  begin  to  mean 
sometMng  when  we  speak  of  contributing 
positively  to  mental  health  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

In  the  spirit  of  one  offering  a  few  exam- 
ples rather  than  any  special  insights  and 
in  the  hope  that  1  can  engage  you  further 
in  thU  area  I  suggest  tliat  the  community 
must  provide  for  everyone— on  behalf  of 
his  healthy  mental  functioning: 

— an  opportunity  to  participate  in  its  de- 
cisionmaking and  action. 

— an  opportunity  to  learn  from  experi- 
ences, to  learn  from  error 

— an  opportunity  to  develop,  and  exercise 
by  skills,  senses,  suid  comprehenses. 
^■^  freedom  from  prejudgpnent 
— a  true  affectionate  respect  for  Individual 
differences 

—an  expectation  that  we  need  not  face 
trouble  alone. 

The  simple  aphorisms,  if  valid,  obviously 
have  a  bearing  on  housing,  neighborhoods, 
schools.  On  what  do  they  not? 

We  with  professional  and  governmental 
respeMisibUlUes  for  mental  health  or  Incom- 
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plete  and  often  peripheral  tn  auz  ooatrlb- 
utlon  to  sucb  "supplies." 

But,  I  insist  that  It  la  ova  charge  to  speak 
out  on  these  matters.  As  forcefully  and  often 
as  possible. 

It  would  be  unbecoming  for  us  to  claim 
exemption  from  conviction.  Impotence  and 
old-fashioned  anger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  the  remarks  prepared  by  Dr. 
Stanley  P.  Yolles.  Director,  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  which  he  had 
i  planned  to  deliver  at  the  conference.  Be- 

cause of  an  unexpected  development.  Dr. 
Yolles  was  not  able  to  be  present.  How- 
ever, he  was  ably  represented  by  Dr. 
Bertram  Baker. 
The  statement  follows: 

"MXMTAI,     HeALTB     AMD     TBX     COMirtTNrTT" 

PilTB.    DIBCUBSIOK 

(A  Statement  by  Stanley  F.  Yolles,  MJ}.. 
Director,  National  Institute  at  Mental 
Health) 

In   selecting    "The    caiallenge    of   Health 
Oare  In  the  Ottiee"  as  the  subject  for  the 
I  '  7th  annual   West  Side  Community  Oonfer- 

'  snce,  you  have  opened  the  door  here  for  a 

discussion  of  one  of  our  most  exciting  and 
perplexing  opportunities  to  ln4>rove  our  per- 
sonal lives  and  oiu-  environment. 

The  scene  of  change  in  modern  America  Is 
the  dty  and  the  rate  of  change  Is  spectac- 
ular. I  really  do  not  need  to  point  this  out 
to  you  who  live  on  New  York's  upper  Weet 
Side.  Changes  occurring  In  this  part  of  the 
city  have  set  up  chain  reactions  that  affect 
your  Uves  aU  day  and  every  day. 

I  have  been  asked  this  morning  to  make 
a  brief  statement  about  oonmiunlty  mental 
health  services  as  they  ai«  being  developed 
In  the  new  and  rapidly  developing  natl<»ial 
mentcd  health  program. 
^  Tbe  Rational  Institute  of  Mental  Health  is 

H  the  Federal  agency  assigned  the  responsibUi- 

I  ty  by  CX>ngreas  to  administer  Federal  sup- 

port In  three  major  areas:  mental  health 
research,  tlie  training  of  mental  health  man- 
power and  the  provlalati  of  community 
mental  health  servioes.  I  Shall  concentrate 
an  the  provision  at  servioes  this  morning, 
since  the  purpose  of  research  and  of  training 
qualified  health,  personnel  Is  to  bring  the 
highest  quality  o(  services  to  the  people — 
by  Improving  mental  health  and  preventing, 
controlling  and  treating  mental  illness.  The 
question  is,  "How  can  we  do  tbls?" 

The  basic  premise  of  the  national  mental 
health    program  is   that  mental   health   la 
public  health  and  can  be  Improved  throiigh 
'  the  use  at  public  health  methods.  As  the 

result  of  tba  passage  in  1963  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  Federal 
funds  are  available  to  help  States  and  dties 
to  build  these  centers  and  to  staff  them  In 
their  first  months  of  operation. 

As  of  March  7,  167  community  mental 
health  centers  have  received  grants  to  aid  in 
construction  and/or  staffing  in  the  amount  of 
•48.039,301.  They  are  located  in  44  States, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  DisGict  of  Columbia 
to  serve  an  estimated  27  million  Americans. 
Four  of  them  are  located  in  New  York  City 
and  pltma  for  others  are  currently  under- 
way. 

If  you  think  about  these  centers  merely  as 
buildings  or  as  places,  however,  you  miss 
the  main  point.  Most  of  the  people  concerned 
in  treating  mental  illnesses  and  emotional 
disturbance  are  today  agreed  that  individuals 
tn  psychological  trouble  can  best  be  treated 
in  their  own  home  conununlties  and  helped 
to  control  their  illness  and  problems  so  that 
they  can  contlnus  to  live  and  work  produc- 
tively. Community  mental  health  centers 
are  designed  to  achieve  these  goals.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  considered  as  more 
than  place*;  they  provide  a  program  of  terv- 
ices  tailored  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
each  person  who  comes  to  the  center  for 
help. 


To  qualify  for  Federal  aid,  a  center  must 
be  organized  to  provide  inpatient  service, 
outpatient  service,  partial  hospitalization, 
emergency  services,  and  consultation  and 
education  serrlces  that  are  available  to  all 
other  social,  health  and  welfare  agencies  and 
faculties  tn  tke  center's  service  area.  These 
requirements  ^ere  not  established  arbltrarUy 
as  regulations  to  be  met  for  their  own  sake. 
In  the  years  <nce  World  War  n,  experience 
bad  demonstrated  that  these  are  the  minl- 
mtim  essential  services  necessary  to  provide 
a  continuity  ^f  care  for  people  in  need  of 
help. 

And  here,  I  bhould  Uke  to  make  one  point 
as  emphatically  as  I  can.  Every  community 
mental  health  center  Is — and  must  be — 
organized  and  operated  not  as  an  isolated 
health  facilitf  but  as  a  center  involved  in 
and  related  tb  all  the  health  and  welfare 
services  of  tbp  conununity  in  which  it  is 
located.  This  jis  the  nuclevis  of  the  chal- 
lenge we  are  talking  about  this  morning. 
Health  servtc^  in  the  United  States  have 
developea  plecjemeal — usually  to  try  to  meet 
a  crisis  after  the  crisis  has  occurred.  0\ir 
current  opportunity  and  responsibility  is  to 
bring  the  existing  fragments  together  and 
plan  new  sertlce  programs  that  will  safe- 
guard our  health  and  prevent  crises  by 
changing  the  conditions  which  cause  them. 

For  years,  leBders  in  the  health  field  have 
been  searching  for  ways  to  design  such  pro- 
grams of  health  services  but  until  very  re- 
cently, help  ibr  the  mentally  lU  was  not 
included  In  sxtph  plans.  The  public  has  now 
indicated  thai  it  expects  and  demands  to 
have  health  aare  available  in  every  com- 
munity, including  mental  health  care;  peo- 
ple want  thi  faculties  and  the  means 
through  whica  they  can  pay  for  the  serv- 
ices. In  answer  to  this  public  demand,  a 
series  of  dramatic  legislative  programs  have 
been  established,  of  which  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  is  only  one.  The 
next  step  in  our  progress  is  to  dovetail  the 
provisions  of  each  of  these  health-related 
statutes  Into  a  comprehensive  health  pro- 
gram. 

Let's  take  t^is  section  of  New  York  City 
as  an  example^ 

Tou  who  liv0  in  this  district  do  not  today 
have  adequate!  mental  health  services  avaU- 
able  to  you  '^thin  the  geograpliic  area  in 
which  you  11  vf. 

Presbyterian;  Hospital  operates  two  li- 
censed psychiatric  clinics;  imder  a  Federal 
hospital  improvement  program  grant,  the 
New  York  Staite  Psychiatric  InsUtute  pro- 
vides some  cocomunlty  service,  but  Its  treat- 
ment program  is  primarily  conducted  as 
part  of  its  teacliing  and  research  fvmctlon. 
The  Washington  Heights  Narcotics  Rehabili- 
tation Center  provides  aid  in  the  special 
problem  area  of  drug  addiction.  The  Associa- 
tion for  Psychiatric  Treatment  of  Offenders 
works  to  meet  another  segment  of  the  men- 
tal health  pro|>lem.  But  most  residents  In 
need  of  psychiatric  care  must  cross  the  Is- 
land to  overcrowded  Bellevue  Hospital,  or 
go  outside  the  city  limits  to  Rockland  State 
Hospital.  Private  psychiatric  facilities  and 
psychiatrists  in  private  practice  are  unable 
to  meet  the  needs  of  n^ost  of  the  residents 
of  the  area.  Tills  district,  therefore,  is  faced 
with  a  coetly  and  complex  problem.  It  wiU 
take  a  combination  of  Federal,  State,  city 
and  private  resources  to  make  the  necessary 
men,  money  and  materials  available  even 
to  alleviate  thf  problem,  much  less  to  solve 

"■  1 

As  you  know,  the  proposed  Washington 

Heights  Mental  Health  Center  is  now  in  the 
planning  stag<^  It  is  tieing  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  ccanplete  range  of  modem  mental 
health  service^,  but  agreement,  has  not  as 
yet  been  reached  on  how  this  can  best  be 
achieved. 

In  planning  such  a  center,  Colvimbia  Uni- 
versity, like  ottier  universities,  feels  an  ob- 
ligation to  develop  its  research  and  teach- 
ing programs,  ju  weU  as  to  provide  services 
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to  the  communit  ies.  Modalities  to  provide  an 
operating  plan  for  such  a  imlversity-based 
comprehensive  center  are  emerging.  I  do  not 
have  the  time  this  morning  to  go  into  detail 
about  this,  but  I  might  refer  to  the  new 
Temple  Univessity  Commumty  Mental 
Health  Center  i^  Pbiladelphla. 

It  is  an  example  of  how  a  university  de- 
partment of  ps^^hlatry  can  develop  a  com- 
munity mental  ^ealth  center  which  will  ex- 
pand services  tQ  a  surrounding  service  area 
and  provide  higti  quality  care  to  a  popula- 
tion that  has  ^  high  incidence  of  social 
problems  and  [socioeconomic  deprivation. 
The  program  at  Temple  is  Illustrative  of  how 
the  Centers  Act  has  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  a  center  which  will  marshal  person- 
nel resources,  research  capacities  and  the 
service  capabilities  of  a  medical  center  to 
provide  high  quality  mental  health  care 
effectively. 

Mental  healtt  professionals  now  believe 
that  our  conceips  must  be  with  the  sum 
total  of  all  disturbance,  resulting  from  en- 
vironmental stresses  among  others,  tmd  with 
the  means  to  provide  successful  interven- 
tion to  aUeviatei  that  stress.  What  each  of 
the  speakers  hete  today  searches  for  is  an 
effective,  practical,  workable  organizational 
entity  to  deal  jvlth  the  problems  of  the 
whole  man.  I 

When  developing  a  mental  health  pro- 
gram in  an  urban  community,  therefore, 
some  of  the  qu^tlons  to  be  answered  are: 
HOW  do  you  really  provide  mental  health 
services  for  everjrone  within  such  a  diversity 
of  people?  How  jio  you  relate  those  services 
to  the  other  health  and  welfare  services? 

Take,  for  InAance,  the  newly  planned 
Neighborhood  health  Centers.  Within  the 
Federal  government  alone,  people  in  the  Of- 
fice of  EconomlQ  Opportunity,  through  the 
poverty  program;  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  in  tlie 
Welfare  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  all 
concerned,  as  is  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  in  finding  the  means  to  pro- 
vide correlated  services  through  these  cen- 
ters. J 

The  "landmark  health  legislation"  of  the 
past  few  years  is  so  new  that  we  are  just 
beginning  to  utilize  it.  I  am  sure  that  thli 
conference,  by  bringing  the  people  who  live 
in  the  30th  DUtrtct  together  to  discuss  their 
health  care,  will  add  to  the  ability  of  eacb 
of  us  to  find  the  way  to  provide  these  service* 
and  deliver  them,  in  effect,  at  every  resident"* 
front  door. 

The  report  ojn  the  morning  pane!  on 
"Urban  Hazards:  Pollution  and  Noise," 
was  prepared  by  Muriel  Allen. 

The  panel  was  moderated  by  Peter 
Kihss  of  the  New  York  Times.  The  panel 
members  were  Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek,  lec- 
turer, MIT,  president,  Bolt,  Beranek  ft 
Newman,  Inc.;  Lawrence  E.  Hlnkle,  Jr, 
M.D.,  director,  division  of  human  ecology, 
Cornell  University  Medical  College;  Ron 
M.  Linton,  Task  Force  on  Environmental 
Health  and  Related  Problems,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  He^ilth,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; William  H.  Megonnell,  Chief, 
Abatement  Program,  National  Center  for 
Air  Pollution,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Repobt  on  "Urb4n  Hazards:  PoLLimoN  ua 
Noise" 
(By  Muriel  AUen) 

"It's  the  peopl4,  not  the  environment,  that 
are  moet  important.  We  have  to  create  so 
environment  that  fits  the  needs  of  th* 
people."  1 

With  these  words  Ron  M.  Linton,  chairman 
of  the  Task  Foroe  on  Environmental  Health 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  susimed  up  his  explanation  of 
the  role  of  the  Fsderal  government  in  reduc- 
ing pollution  in  arban  areas.  Mr.  Linton  sod 
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other  members  of  the  panel  on  "Urban  Haz- 
ards: PoUutlon  and  Noise"  agreed  that  the 
major  danger  of  a  polluted  environment  lies 
in  the  subtle  long  term  effects  on  human 
health. 

All  the  panelists  stressed  the  importance  of 
increased  research,  stronger  regulations,  re- 
gional abatement  programs,  cooperation  be- 
tween city,  state  and  Federal  governments, 
and  public  education  campaigns. 

Mr.  Linton  outlined  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  air  poUution  as:  (1)  more  moni- 
toring of  pollutants  to  identify  their  exact 
nature;  (2)  expanded  research  to  determine 
the  effect  of  pollutants  on  humans;  and  (3) 
•upport  of  abatement  measures. 

"We  know  that  the  'jiuik  volume'  of  the 
air  you  breathe  doesn't  enhance  your  health. 
But  we  must  know  what  levels  of  exposure 
to  air  poUutants  harm  man  and  how  they 
harm  him  before  we  can  set  meaningful 
tolerance  standards,"  Mr.  Unton  said. 

The  government  spokesman  pointed  out 
that  scientists  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
say  there  is  no  Institution  in  the  United 
States  today  capable  of  assessing  the  impact 
of  polluUon  and  crowded  living  conditions, 
even  on  animals.  Mr.  Linton  said  this  re- 
search gap  must  be  closed. 

"It's  not  enough  to  set  levels  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide and  density  for  today.  We  must  set 
them  for  five  to  10  years  from  now "  he 
added. 

Mr.  Lmton  decried  the  "jurisdictional 
rtralt  jacket"  wliich  allows,  for  example.  New 
Jttsey  to  pollute  the  air  of  whole  regions. 

"So  city  can  now  afford  to  wait  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  or  its  neighbor's  acUons.  And 
the  fiscal  problems  of  ciUes  shouldn't  stop 
Hi.  What  comes  first,  clean  air  or  repaved 
streets?"  he  asked. 

The  urban  expert  urged  that  government 
stall  levels  deal  with  the  totaUty  of  environ- 
mental  problems  rather  than  use  a  piecemeal 
approach.  He  said  the  Task  Force  Report,  to 
b«  released  in  June,  assesses  the  progress  to 
date  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  WeUare  in  combating  urban  haz- 
•rds  and  recommends  new  national  priorities 
and  goals. 

William  H.  Megonnell,  head  of  the  Abate- 
ment Program  of  the  National  Center  for 
,Alr  Pollution,  said  tliat  clean  air  is  possible 
and  practical.  He  cited  resolute  regulation 
•nd  enforcement  as  the  principal  missing 
ingredients  In  air  pollution  control. 

"A  few  perplexing  technological  problems 
remain  but  the  economic,  social  and  politi- 
cal roadblocks  are  worse,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Megonnell  accused  industrial  pol- 
luters of  asking  for  a  perfect  control  system 
ttrough  their  powerful  lobbies  because  they 
00  not  want  to  spend  money  to  purchase 
mrtall  and  operate  controls.  He  said  that 
MJy  recently  has  industry  starts  to  con- 
Jte^  social    values    as    well    as    economic 

"Industry  talks  about  economies  but  the 
W«  question  that  remains  is  what  is  econom- 
M*  to  society  as  a  whole.  I  think  the  Amer- 
rl!?„^^'^,?f\*°°  intelligent  to  think  that 
•  country  which  produced  a  space  technology 

hTiLr^  ^^^  ^^  "^  pollution  problem  " 

thlT!."^  *f.''**'  **  ^***  '<»•  positive  proof 
«  .^',.Pf"""°°  ^  harmful  to  health  but 
«^  Uvtog  WiU,  a  false  sense  of  compla- 

MU^ti^^  wwwers.  The  ti-aglc  fact  is  that 
Pouuuon  can,  cause  sickness  and  death." 
«•  Megonnell  declared 

AcJ^f  ,^r  °"1*'"^  defended  tiie  Clean  Air 
Art  Of  1965  against  charges  that  it  is  a  Fed- 
X  t^Tn'  °'  "^  pollution  control.  He 
~^i  ?.?,'"*"  ""*  ****«  have  the  primary 
^^billty     Of    solving     Uieir    pJlluti^ 

Mr  Megonnell  explained  that  Uie  act  en- 
^es  cooperation  among  local  and  re- 
P«»al  governments   and   calls    for   sUnilar 
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standards     and     ezxforcement     policies    for 
neighboring  jurisdictions. 

"We  want  to  avoid  putting  any  business 
or  Industry  at  an  economic  disadvantage  be- 
cause of  unequal  controls,"  the  speaker  said. 
So  far  six  states  have  been  involved  in 
Interstate  air  poUution  abatement  confer- 
ences, according  to  Mr.  MegonneU.  The  largest 
of  these  was  the  New  York-New  Jersey  air 
poUution  abatement  conference  in  January. 
"It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Clean  Air  Act  wlU  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  states  and  cities.  Otherwise,  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  take  ac- 
tion," Mr.  MegonneU  said. 

The  air  poUution  specialist  agrees  with 
President  Johnson  that  the  air  poUution 
abatement  program  has  moved  too  slowly  in 
the  past.  He  said  the  bill  now  pending  in 
Congress  would  allow  Secretary  Gardner  to 
establish  regional  commissions  and  set  air 
qualities  in  laggard  areas. 

Only  one  inter-state  compact  has  been 
submitted  to  Congress  since  the  Clean  Air 
Act  was  adopted,  according  to  Mr.  Megon- 
neU, and  that  has  not  been  acted  on  because 
Congress  thinks  it  is  defective. 

"I  shaU  never  be  convinced  that  we  have 
to  contend  with  fUth  in  our  atmosphere  It 
wlU  destroy  my  faith  in  the  spirit  of  this 
country  if  we  accept  dirty  air  as  a  fact  of 
life,"  Mr.  Megoimell  said. 

In  conclusion  the  ofBcial  said  he  was  opti- 
mistic because  of  the  response  of  Congress  to 
the  pubUc  outcry  about  poUution  and  the 
promise  that  advanced  technology  holds  for 
cleaning  the  air. 

Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Hlnkle  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Human  Ecology  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Medical  CoUege,  told  the  audience 
tliat  currenOy  there  are  no  good  laboratories 
to  detect  substances  in  the  environment 
which  may  caiise  lU  health. 

"Our  labs  are  not  equipped  to  test  the  long 
term  and  chronic  effects  of  the  many  rela- 
tively new  chemical  and  physical  agents  in 
our  environment.  Since  it  U  not  yet  known 
how  much  long  term  exposure  to  poUution 
WlU  be  harmful,  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  set 
meaningful  tolerance  levels,"  he  explained 

The  doctor  pointed  out  that  pollution  U 
no  new  problem  for  the  human  race.  He  sug- 
gested that  it  may  even  be  less  of  a  problem 
today  because  man  has  eliminated  many  bac- 
teria which  were  the  source  of  spoUed  and 
dirty  food. 

"Now,  however,  we're  faced  with  new  kinds 
of  pollution  such  as  lead,  food  additives  and 
detergents,  acting  in  small  amounts  And  we 
don't  know  what  they  are  doing  to  us.  what 
they  WiU  do  to  our  offspring."  Dr.  Hlnkle 
said. 

"We  are  constantly  exposing  the  popula- 
tion to  pollution  over  long  periods  of  time 
and  the  biological  effects  will  probably  only 
show  up  after  generations  when  the  results 
will  be  irreversible,"  he  warned. 

The  doctor,  who  heads  a  team  investigat- 
ing the  effects  of  environmental  factors  on 
heart  disease,  said  that  man's  biological  de- 
fense mechamsms  cannot  evolve  enough  in 
a  few  decades  to  cope  vrtth  the  mass  of  new 
pollutants  In  his  environment. 

"Because  of  modem  technology  the  world 
Is  increasingly  different  from  the  world  in 
which  man  evolved.  We  can  guess  at  the 
future  effects  of  new  poUutants  on  man  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  results  of  past  bio- 
logical adaptation  in  humans.  Adaptation 
often  leaves  us  with  harmful  side  effects" 
Dr.  Hlnkle  said. 

To  document  his  point,  the  doctor  noted 
that  people  living  in  smoky  areas  eventuaUy 
develop  colds,  bronchitis,  coughs,  alrtrack 
congestion  and  flnaUy  severe  lung  damage. 

"Chemical  substances  can  change  the  fu- 
ture character  of  human  genes.  They  may 
lead  to  mutations  and  affect  the  survival 
vigor  or  fertility  of  man.  Pollution  could  alte^ 
the  character  of  the  population,"  Dr.  Hlnkle 


Dr.  Hlnkle  suggested  that  the  only  rational 
course  Is  for  organized  society  not  to  dis- 
charge any  substances  which  are  either  for- 
eign to  man's  biological  enviomment  or 
which  disturb  his  health.  He  called  on 
scientists  to  support  every  effort  to  clean  the 
air  and  water. 

The  president  of  a  research  and  consulting 
firm  specializing  In  the  hazards  of  urban 
noise  declared  that  the  problem  of  noise  is 
probably  incurable  in  cities. 

Leo  L.  Beranek  called  noise  "the  price  we 
pay  for  industrial  civilization."  He  said  that 
noise  is  getting  worse  in  urban  areas  be- 
cause erf  increased  transporUtion  faculties, 
building  construction  and  more  chUdren. 

Mr.  Beranek.  who  has  written  a  manual 
on  what  to  do  about  noise  control,  divided 
the  problem  into  three  aspects:  technical 
economic  and  political.  He  said  laboratories 
must  develop  controls  and  cities  should  in- 
stitute them  regardless  of  the  cost  which  is 
outweighed  by  the  advantage  of  reduced 
noise  levels. 

The  expert  said  noise  has  physiological  and 
psychological  effects  on  man  although  these 
are  hard  to  measure.  Noise  may  be  the  cause 
of  nervous  breakdowns  and  heart  trouble  in 
some  particularly  sensitive  people,  accordlnit 
to  Mr.  Beranek. 

Other  effects  of  excessive  noise  are  im- 
pairment to  hearing  and  interference  with 
speech  and  sleep,  he  said. 

Studies  in  noisy  areas  such  as  London  and 
New  York  City  have  shown  that  people  react 
differentiy  to  noise.  Mr.  Beranek  said  that  in 
New  York  one  study  found  one  fourth  of 
thoTO  interviewed  were  not  disturbed  by 
noise,  while  one  tenth  were  disturbed  by  any 
noise  they  did  not  create  themselves  The 
studies  did  not  reveal  any  correlation  with 
age,  sex,  income  or  education  and  sensitivity 
to  noise.  ' 

Mr.  Beranek  reported  that  some  physiolo- 
gists beUeve  man  has  a  biological  protective 
mechanism  which  teUs  him  if  noise  is  bad 
for  him. 

The  noise  specialist,  a  lecturer  at  MIT 
said  scientists  now  have  data  which  can  be 
used  as  guidelines  in  estabUshlng  tolerable 
noise  levels  and  setting  up  controls  in  offices 
iiomes  and  recreation  areas. 

"Noise  can  be  controUed  and  not  at  ex- 
cessive prices.  You  can  hang  floors,  float 
celUngs,  install  sUent  bath  fixtures  and  quiet 
air  conditioning  systems,"  Mr.  Beranek  said. 

"Codes  are  the  major  problem,"  he  con- 
tmued.  "Builders  say  they  would  follow  the 
codes  if  they  existed  but  controls  will  raise 
apartment  hovise  costs  five  to  ten  per  cent." 

Mr.  Beranek  noted  that  New  York  City  is 
seriously  considering  a  code  which  could 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  U.S.  cities.  He  also 
recommended  a  conmaon  btiUdlng  code  for 
the  whole  nation. 

The  noise  consultant  pointed  out  that 
Sweden,  France  and  Switzerland  recognized 
the  need  for  national  regulations  and  estab- 
Ushed  noise  levels. 

"General  Electric  has  said  that  for  $300 
a  truck  it  could  reduce  the  noise  of  its  trans- 
continental trucks,  but  the  trucking  people 
are  not  wllUng  to  pay  unless  they  are  forced 
to.  Here  again  Mr.  Beranek  thinks  a  na- 
tionwide code  is  the  answer. 

"Aircraft  noise  is  a  big  problem.  The  one 
orgamzation  in  the  VS.  that  has  taken  a 
stand  is  the  New  York  Port  Authority.  They 
have  set  noise  Umlts  for  jet  takeoff"  Mr 
Beranek  said.  .     -". 

■The  expert  admitted  that  new  airplane 
engines  have  not  increased  the  noise  level 
but  he  emphasized  that  they  have  not  de- 
creased it  either.  He  said  designers  should 
start  from  scratch  to  design  non-noisy 
engines."  ' 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  at  this  point  In 
the  Record,  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lawrence 
a.  Hlnkle: 
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HluucH  Aspects  op  Snvhonmkntal 

Poixtmow 

(By  Lawrence  E.  Hlnkle,  Jr^  MJ>.,  Cornell 

University  Medical  College) 
I  should  like  to  vcart  thla  iM-esentatlon 
wlttx  a  dloclalmer.  I  wlsb  to  make  it  very 
clear  tlutt  I  know  nothing  special  or  techni- 
cal about  tb«  problem  of  pollution — whether 
ot  air,  water  or  food.  There  are  many  pec^le 
In  thla  country  who  know  more  about  the 
details  and  the  Intricacies  of  this  topic  than 
I  do.  Some  of  them  are  sitting  here,  and 
there  are  a  aumber  of  them  at  my  own  med- 
ical scho*l.  But,  having  said  thla,  I  want  to 
eater  another  disclaimer.  I  wish  to  say  that 
pollution  is  a  topic  that  nobody  knows  much 
about.  Insofar  as  it  affects  health,  at  the 
levels  at  which  It  occurs  in  most  of  our  food, 
air  and  water  most  of  the  time.  Because  this 
Is  the  most  important  fact  about  pollution, 
I  shall  presume  to  speak  about  it,  since  the 
relation  <tf  men  to  their  environment  baa 
been  my  Interest  for  a  number  of  years. 

At  the  present  time  I  believe  that  there  is 
no  really  clear-cut  evidence  that  pollutants, 
other  than  microbial  agents,  at  the  levels  at 
which  they  occur  ordinarily  In  the  air  or 
water  In  the  United  States,  are  responsible 
for  any  significant  amount  of  disease  in  our 
population.  It  is  true  tiiat  the  dank,  smoke- 
laden  air  of  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Ruhr  Valley  may  be  responsible  for  the  prev- 
alence oif  chronic  bronchitis  in  those  areas. 
It  is  true  that  there  Is  increasing  evidence 
of  damage  to  plants  and  wlld-Ilfe  in  polluted 
areas  of  the  United  States — Indeed,  these 
are  being  devastated  in  many  areas.  It  is  true 
that  certain  acute  events,  like  the  smog  in 
Donora  or  London,  have  produced  a  tem- 
porary Increase  in  mortality  and  morbidity 
among  the  aged  and  the  Ul.  Tet  the  hard 
evidence  that  pollution  in  general  is  creat- 
ing much  lU-health  among  our  population 
right  now,  is,  I  believe,  very  scanty.  Even  the 
much  publicized  smog  In  New  York  City  last 
Thanksgiving  does  not  seem  to  have  created 
many  new  cases  of  illness  or  disability  at 
that  time. 

But  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  the  point. 
Let  me  toy  what  I  think  the  important  points 
are:  (1)  We  are  constantly  exposing  our  pop-* 
ulatlon  to  the  inhalation  and  ingestion  of 
new  chemical  and  physical  substances  over 
long  periods  of  time.  (3)  We  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  sooner  or  later  some  of 
these  substances,  alone  or  in  combinations, 
may  have  profoundly  bad  effects  upon  the 
health  of  our  population.  (3)  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  biological  effects  of  these  sub- 
stances may  be  produced  by  processes  which 
go  on  slowly  and  silently,  over  decades  or 
generations  before  their  results  become  evi- 
dent, and  that  by  then  they  may  be  irrevers- 
ible. (4)  At  the  present  time  we  have  no 
good  laboratory  or  experimental  methods  for 
detecting  the  pollutants  in  our  environment 
that  may  be  the  most  Important  causes  of 
future  m  health. 
Let  me  tell  you  why  I  think  tbU  is  true. 
As  I  am  sxire  all  of  you  know,  a  constant 
Interaction  with  the  environment  is  a  feature 
of  living  things.  To  stay  alive  requires  a  con- 
stant Input  of  energy,  oxygen  and  water,  as 
well  as  of  chemicals  that  we  cannot  manu- 
facture In  our  bodies.  To  stay  aUve  also  re- 
quires that  our  bodies  be  guarded  constantly 
against  an  intake  of  substances  that  might 
daatage  the  many  and  intricate  biochemical 
lirscesses  upon  which  the  maintenance  of 
life  depeads.  The  need  for  providing  safe- 
guards against  damaging  agents  from  the  en- 
vlremmeBt  is  no  new  problem  for  the  living 
orgaalsm.  It  is  a  problem  as  old  as  life  itself. 
Laag  before  there  was  any  modem  clvillza- 
tloa,  aet  only  man,  but  all  other  animals  and 
pUats,  had  developed  means  for  dealing  with 
t«zio  materials  and  invaders  from  without, 
aad  tkey  had  constant  need  for  these  protec- 
tive devices.  A  man  breathes  in  about  two 
gallons  of  air  each  minute.  From  time  Im- 
mem*rlal  this  air  that  men  breathe  lias  been 
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laden  wltb  dt»t,  pollen,  viruses,  bacteria  and 
fungi.  For  at  least  10,000  years,  and  probably 
for  much  longer,  men  and  women  have  been 
living  in  sm^e-fllled  huts,  and  bending  aver 
cooking  fires,  breathing  In  the  smoke  of  burn- 
ing wood  and  coal. 

The  smoke  of  coal  fires  became  such  a 
problem  in  mtdleval  London  that  Parliament 
passed  a  law  tn  1273  regulating  the  building 
of  such  fires.  However,  men  have  biological 
defence  mechanisms  in  their  noses  and 
throats  whlcb  rather  efficiently  trap  the 
harmful  particles  of  dirt,  smoke  and  bacteria 
that  are  inhaled,  wash  most  of  them  away 
In  mucous,  aad  occasionally  cough  or  sneeze 
them  out.  If  any  such  substance  should  get 
past  these  outer  defenses,  men  have  inunune 
mechanisms  tfaat  attack  them  In  the  blood 
stream,  and  cells  that  engiUf  them  and 
render  them  liarmless. 

So,  likewise^  with  food  and  water:  for  men 
and  all  other  fnlmals  these  have  always  been 
full  of  too  mi(ny  minerals,  not  enough  min- 
erals, or  the  Wrong  kind  of  minerals;  full  of 
dirt,  Indlg^tlble  particles,  toxic  substances, 
parasites,  bacteria  and  viruses.  Coping  with 
these  has  always  been  one  of  the  major  bio- 
logical challenges  to  staying  alive.  We  are  all 
painfully  familiar  with  the  violent  reactions 
that  may  occur  at  both  ends  of  our  gastro- 
intestinal tracts  if  we  eat  contaminated 
food.  Most  of  us  are  lees  familiar  with  the 
complex  biodbemlcal  protective  reactions 
that  occur  ithen  a  potentially  dangerous 
chemical  get^  Into  our  blood  stream.  But 
these  are  justJ  as  effective  as  the  grosser  de- 
fense mechanisms  of  the  CU  tract,  and  they 
are  as  constantly  on  guard. 

"Pollution",  then,  is  no  new  problem  for 
the  human  ra:e.  One  might  even  argue  that 
It  Is  less  of  al  problem  now  then  It  used  to 
be.  We  no  loi  ger  have  to  worry  very  much 
about  bacterli  In  our  water  or  food.  Spoiled, 
dirty  or  contaj  olnated  food  Is  much  less  com- 
mon now  thai  t  it  once  was.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  so  n  any  of  us  are  living  so  much 
longer  than  i  lany  people  did  three  g^enera- 
tlons  ago.  Wh  r  then  all  the  modem  conoem 
about  pollutic  n?  The  concern  arises  because 
we  are  faced  with  new  kinds  of  iwllution, 
acting  In  smsil  1  amounts  over  long  periods  of 
time,  and  we  do  not  know  what  it  may  be 
doing  to  us,  of  possibly  to  our  offspring  sev- 
eral generatioAs  hence. 

What  is  thi^  new  kind  of  pollution?  In  the 
air  it  consists  I  of  the  complex  chemicals,  the 
minerals  suchi  a«  lead,  and  the  minute  par- 
ticles of  solid  materials  that  get  into  the  air 
we  breathe  fr^m  millions  of  automobile  ex- 
hausts. Jet  engines,  factory  chimneys,  hc«ne 
Incinerators,  ^d  household  fires,  which  are 
ground  up  fr^m  the  siirfaces  of  roadways, 
swept  up  froiq  the  floors  of  offices  and  stores, 
and  which  we  breathe  in  from  spot  removers, 
paint  thinner^  hair  sprays,  plant  ^rays,  in- 
secticides ana  Innumerable  other  sources. 
In  our  food  ind  water  this  new  pollution 
consists  of  thd  incredible  number  of  medica- 
tions we  takej  the  many  food  additives  and 
food  preservatives  that  we  eat,  and  all  of 
the  Incldentil  chemicals — including  the 
detergents^-rwiilch  get  through  our  water 
purification  ststems  and  into  o\ir  drinking 
water  in  minfte  amounts.  We  have  to  In- 
clude in  this  t)ie  chemicals  that  are  absorbed 
liy  the  fruitsj  and  vegetables  we  eat.  and 
those  that  ase  consumed  by  the  animals 
and  fish  whow  flesh  we,  in  ttim,  consume. 

Why  Is  this  "new"?  It  Is  "new"  not  because 
our  biological  defenses  have  never  had  to 
deal  with  cam^lex  chemicals  before,  but  be- 
cause, by  an4  large,  the  specific  chemical 
and  physical  agents  that  we  now  have  to 
deal  with  are  relatively  new  to  oiu-  environ- 
ment. They  Have  been  around  only  a  few 
years,  wr  a  few  decades.  We  have  had  at  most 
•nly  a  few  generatisns  of  experience  with 
them,  «*  less.  Our  biological  defense  mecha- 
nisms were  n*t  evolved  specifically  to  cope 
with  them,  and  we  do  not  know  what  they 
may  do  to  us,  >r  to  our  species  over  the  long 
run. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  don't  know 
what  these  ne^  pollutants  will  do  to  us 
acutely.  This  becomes  evident  pretty  qiiickly 
whenever  a  new  one  Is  Introduced.  We  know 
quite  well  whatj  will  happen  to  a  man  If  he 
breathes  too  mi^ch  carbon  monoxide  or  swal. 
lows  too  mucl^  phenobarbital.  The  acute 
effects  and  the  Subacute  effects  of  pollutants 
are  often  dramatically  clear.  They  are  con- 
stantly sought  for  tn  the  laboratory  and  in 
the  clinic.  Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies, 
and  a  host  of  private  laboratories,  look  for 
these  acute  and  subacute  effects  In  any  new 
drug  or  food  adcBtlve  that  may  be  introduced, 
and  in  many  chemicals  to  which  men  are 
likely  to  be  ex^ed.  By  and  large  they  do 
an  excellent  Job  of  detecting  these  effects. 
They  attempt  also  to  determine  the  long 
term  and  chronic  effects  of  these  substances; 
but  here  they  4re  less  successful.  The  dlf- 
ficulty  is  that  pur  laboratory  methods  are 
not  sensitive  enough,  or  cannot  be  carried 
out  long  enough,  and  with  enough  laboratory 
animals,  to  proYlde  the  answer.  The  reason 
we  do  not  knowj  whether  a  daily  exposure  to 
20  parts  per  lailllon  of  carbon  monoxide 
over  20  years  lilght  cause  meaningful  Im- 
pairment of  hx^nan  brain  fimctlon  Is  Just 
that  It  Is  quite  i  Impossible  to  carry  out  an 
experiment  with  a  large  number  of  peoi^e, 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  under  controlled 
conditions,  and  [then  to  measure  their  high- 
est level  of  intejlectual  functions  with  suf- 
•  ficlent  accuracy  to  provide  an  answer. 

The  big  problem  in  all  of  modem  pollu- 
tion, whetheT^bjr  air,  water,  or  food.  Is  the 
problem  of  gettiig  the  answer  to  how  much 
long  term  exposure  to  small  amounts  of  a 
pollutant  will  bp  harmful  to  pepole,  and  In 
what  way.  When  there  Is  no  chronic  effect 
of  a  pollutant  khat  is  readily  apparent  to 
scientists  and  Clinicians.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  set  a!  tolerance  limit  that  has  any 
meaning  whatsoever.  Yet,  we  do  know  this: 
that  it  is  always  hazardous — very  hazardoiu 
— to  assume  that  there  Is  no  damage  to 
health  from  chfonic  exposure  Just  because 
none  has  yet  appeared.  The  history  of  medi- 
cine is  studded; with  innumerable  examples 
of  the  fallacy  off  this  assumption. 

One  of  the  m6st  recent,  cruel  and  glaring 
examples  of  thfc  fallacy  has  been  provided 
by  the  self-Induced  form  of  air  pollution 
that  Is  caused  l|y  smoking  cigarettes.  When 
clgsu-ettes  begad  to  become  widely  popular 
before  World  wir  I  they  were  denounced  by 
many  well  meailng  people  as  "coffin  nails". 
Physicians  advispd  against  them,  and  parent* 
forbade  their  sojis  to  smoke  them.  But  then 
other  physicians,  who  were  skeptical  of  a 
priori  Judgment*,  took  a  cooler  look,  and  they 
found  it  very  ha^l  to  show  that  smoking  had 
any  deleterious  jeffects  on  health  except  for 
a  bit  of  threat  Irritation  and  an  occasional 
cough.  In  the  1920's  cigarette  smoking  be- 
came positively  fashionable.  It  became  af 
much  a  part  of  the  national  scene  as  cock- 
tails, speakeasleii,  short  skirts,  bobbed  hair, 
and  Babe  Ruth.  Jn  the  absence  of  evidence  of 
Its  harmfulnessl  the  f)yhslclans  looked  on 
complacently,  while  a  whole  nation  smoked 
Its  way  througa  the  30'8  and  40's — and  the 
doctors  puffed  atway  with  the  best  of  them. 
It  was  only  in  t^e  1950'8,  after  three  decade* 
of  exposure  of  Inllllons  of  people,  that  the 
horrible  effects  if  smoking  began  to  unfold. 
Since  that  Ume,  each  passing  year  has  made 
it  more  and  mpre  apparent  that  smoking 
cigarettes,  which  is  essentially  harmless  In 
the  short  run,  is  In  the  long  run  a  major  cauie 
of  cancer  of  the  lung,  coronary  heart  disease, 
and  puhnonaryj  emphysema.  The  docton, 
with  wry  smllea,  have  gradually  ceased  t« 
smoke.  Now.  at !  medical  meetings,  the  blue 
haze  of  cigarette  smoke  has  become  thin 
enough  so  that  oeie  can  begin  to  see  the  slides 
that  are  shown  •n  the  screen.  Unfortunately, 
the  rest  of  the  nlitlen  puffs  merrily  ahead. 

We  have  seeni  this  sort  of  thing  happen 
again  and  agal^  In  medicine.  There  were 
the  mlaers  loag  ago  who  worked  In  "harm- 
less" dust  until  we  learned  about  sllicosli; 
the  girls  in  the|  lS20's  who  painted  watch 
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dials  with  "harmless"  radium  until  they  got 
cancer  of  the  Jaw  In  the  1930's;  the  mothers 
who  dosed  their  children's  cold  with  "harm- 
less" silver  compounds  that  later  caused 
the  children's  skin  to  t\u^  a  slate  gray  color: 
there  were  the  headache  remedies,  popxilar 
for  decades,  that  were  finally  found  to  cause 
kidney  disease;  there  were  the  antibiotics 
that  caused  babies  to  have  moUled  teeth; 
and,  most  recently,  the  sleeping  pills  that 
produced  children  with  deformed  arms  and 
legs.  Exposure  to  any  substances  over  a 
long  time  may  have  unexpected  ill  effects.  It 
Is  the  knowledge  of  this  that  is  causing  the 
medical  profession  to  keep  such  a  close  eye 
on  the  effects  of  the  oral  contraceptives  that 
so  many  millions  of  women  are  taking,  even 
though  these  medications  have  appeared  to 
be  quite  harmless  up  to  now. 

You  may  say  that  all  of  the  substances 
that  I  describe  are  drugs  or  industrial  haz- 
ards, and  not  common  pollutants  of  air  or 
water — and  I  must  agree.  But  the  unexpected 
results  of  long-term,  intentional  exposure 
to  these  substances  are  produced  by  the  same 
sorts  of  biological  processes  that  occur  dur- 
ing long-term  unintentional  exposure  to  en- 
vironmental pollutants.  The  future  effects  of 
new  environmental  pollutants  may  be  an- 
ticipated from  our  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  some  of  the  biological  processes 
of  adaptation. 

A  major  problem  created  by  long-term  ex- 
po6iu«  to  any  agent  from  the  environment 
Is  that  the  process  of  adapting  to  it  is  almost 
certain  to  have  some  unwanted  side-effects. 
Thus,  the  process  of  adapting  to  Inhaled 
smoke  Involves  a  secretion  of  mucous  from 
the  bronchial  tree.  Therefore,  those  who  live 
to  smoky  environments  for  long  periods  of 
time  are  likely  to  have  zaore  mucoits  in  their 
bronchial  trees  over  longer  periods  of  time 
than  those  who  do  not.  Over  the  short  run 
this  has  very  little  effect  on  their  health; 
but  over  the  long  run  It  seems  to  make  them 
more  likely  to  have  colds  and  bronchitis,  to 
make  them  have  a  little  more  difficulty  in 
moving  air  in  and  out  of  their  lungs,  and 
to  make  them  cough  more.  Ultimately,  over 
many  yeairs  it  seems  to  produce  severe  dam- 
age to  their  lungs— or,  in  any  case,  this  Is 
what  many  physicians  believe. 

This,  however,  is  one  of  the  simpler  prob- 
lems produced  by  adaptations  to  the  en- 
rtronment.  There  are  others  that  are  more 
complex  and  devilish.  An  organism  that 
adapts  to  one  set  of  conditions  is  forced  to 
direct  Its  internal  processes  in  a  way  that 
may  Interfere  with  its  adapting  to  other  sets 
of  conditions. 

Ordinarily,  a  man  can  Inhale  a  modest 
•mount  of  Carbon  Tetrachloride  without  evi- 
dent ill  effects.  The  chemical  is  "detoxified" 
by  enzymes  in  his  liver,  and  U  prevented 
from  doing  him  damage.  But  if  the  man  has 
had  a  few  drinks — if  he  ingests  any  alcohol — 
at  the  same  time  that  he  Is  Inhaling  the 
carbon  tetrachloride,  he  may  suffer  severe 
<tamage  to  his  Uver  and  other  Internal 
organs.  In  non-sclenUfic  terms,  one  might 
•»y  that  the  enzyme  systems  of  his  liver 
»l»ady  are  btisy  detoxifying  the  alcohol  that 
he  has  drunk,  and  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
carbon  tetrachloride  that  he  inhales.  The 
•Mne  sort  of  thing  might  well  happen  with 
the  chronic  Ingestion  of  many  chemicals  In 
•malls  amounts  over  a  long  period  of  time 
The  more  subtle  long-term  effects  of  pol- 
lutants might  come  to  light  first  In  future 
generations.  Chemical  substances,  even  in 
mall  amounto,  can  effect  the  development  of 
the  baby  in  utero.  as  did  Thalidomide.  Radio- 
active pollutants  can  also  produce  genetic 
mutations,  which  change  the  character  of 
we  offspring,  iisually  in  a  deleterious  man- 
ner. In  addition  to  this,  if  they  affect  the  sur- 
n»*l,  vigor,  or  fertility  of  the  living  genera- 
non,  they  may,  over  a  number  of  generaUons 
•«w  the  characteristics  of  the  population 
This  change  might  be  desirable  In  certain 
orcumstances.  But  undesirable  In  others  An 
•ample  of  what  might  happen  U  provided 
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by  the  experience  of  the  Central  African 
Negroes  with  malaria.  This  disease  is  highly 
prevalent  in  those  regions,  and  reduces  the 
vigor  of  many  members  of  the  population.  A 
small  proportion  of  the  population,  who  had 
inherited  an  abnormality  of  the  hemoglobin 
in  their  red  cells,  were  more  resistant  to 
malaria.  Over  the  course  of  time,  the  process 
of  natural  selecUon  caused  people  with  such 
abnormal  hemoglobin  to  become  a  larger 
*nd  larger  proportion  of  the  total.  The  de- 
scendents  of  these  people,  transplanted  to 
America  where  there  is  no  malaria,  now  may 
suffer  from  a  crlppUng  anemia  caused  by  the 
abnormal  hemoglobin  that  they  have  in- 
herited. 

ThU  is  no  isolated  instance  in  the  bio- 
logic^ world. 

All  of  this  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  stated  at  the  beginning:  although  there  Is 
no  definite  evidence  that  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion is  a  major  cause  of  disease  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve  that 
it  may  become  a  serious  hazard  to  health  If 
it  continues. 

I  also  believe  that  the  only  rational  coiirse 
for  men,  from  the  biological  point  of  view.  Is 
to  organize  their  society  in  such  a  manner 
that  over  the  long  run  it  does  not  discharge 
into  our  environment,  any  substance  that  is 
not  <M-dlnarUy  a  part  of  the  biological  system, 
or  is  not  capable  of  becoming  a  part  of  it 
without  disturbing  it.  It  was  all  very  well  to 
use  the  air  as  a  sewer  for  volatile  waste  when 
the  number  of  men  In  the  world  was  in  the 
millions,  and  their  fires  relaUvely  few,  and 
made  of  wood.  It  Is  quite  another  matter  to 
use  the  air  as  a  seww  when  the  number  of 
men  is  In  the  bUUons,  and  the  waste  comes 
from  Innumerable  complex  chemical  and 
mechanical  processes.  So  equally  with  our 
water,  our  food  additives,  our  cattle  feeds, 
our  fertUlzers,  and  our  pesticides.  As  a  result 
of  our  technological  explosion  we  find  our- 
selves living  in  Intimate  contact  with  a  world 
that  U  increasingly  different  from  the  world 
from  which  we  evolved.  Eventually  we  must 
come  to  the  day  when  we  would  no  more 
think  of  tximing  the  untreated  effluent  of  any 
factory  chinmey  into  the  air,  or  of  any  dish- 
washer Into  a  stream,  than  we  would  now 
think  of  pouring  sewage  dlrecUy  into  otir 
drinking  water. 

Clearly  this  has  to  be  a  long-term  goal,  to 
be  attained — over  many  decades.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  have  to  come  to  it;  for  I 
beUeve  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  develop 
any  practical  method  that  will  detect,  before 
the  event,  all  pf  the  complex  combination 
of  pollutants  that  might,  over  the  long  run, 
adversely  affect  our  health.  Clearly  we  must 
proceed  toward  this  goal  only  with  deliberate 
speed,  bearing  in  mind  the  limitations  of  our 
technology,  and  the  profound  economic  and 
social  consequences  that  may  proceed  from 
many  attempts  to  reduce  pollution.  Yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  health  scientists  can 
support,  now,  every  deliberate,  cautious,  and 
well-thought-out  effort  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  food 
and  water  that  we  Ingest.  The  freedom  of 
our  environment  from  pollution  ultimately 
may  be  the  most  Important  determinant  of 
of  our  health,  even  though  polluUon,  as  we 
know  It,  has  not  jret  been  proven  to  be  a 
cause  of  any  large  amount  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  remarks  of  Ron  M. 
Linton.  Chairman.  Task  Force  on  En- 
vironmental Health  and  Related  Prob- 
lems, U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare: 

Remarks  Deuvxsed  to  the  Seventh  Annttal 

West  Sme  CoMMUNrrr  Contehence 

(By  Ron  M.  Linton) 

I  thank  Congressman  Ryan  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  New  York  and  share  some 
of  what  I  have  been  privileged  to  learn  in  the 
last  few  months  as  Chairman  of  Secretary 
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Gardner's  Task  Force  on  Environmental 
Health.  Congressman  Ryan  has  spent  many 
years  concerning  himself  with  public  policy 
in  this  field  and  thla  conference  la  but  one 
of  many  valuable  contributions  he  has  made 
to  Improving  the  quality  of  life. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  this  morning 
that  our  environment  U  a  mess  and  getting 
worse;  that  would  be  gratuitous.  You  live 
with  one  of  the  most  polluted  physical  en- 
vironments in  the  world. 

You  are  aware,  I  am  cerUin,  that  the  Junk 
clogging  the  air  you  breathe  does  nothing  to 
enhance  your  life — or  prolong  it. 

You  have  conceived,  I'm  sure,  that  those 
thousands  of  metal  trash  cans  which  battle 
you  for  sidewalk  space  are  telling  you  some- 
thing of  solid  waste  disposal  problems 

And  the  East  River  isn't  very  much  like  the 
bubbUng  brooks  that  poete  and  trout  enlov 
so  much,  is  It?  ' 

And  congestion? 

And  noise?  You  know.  You  live  here 
What  I  do  wish  to  disctiss  this  morning  is 
how  to  speed  up  the  removal  of  these  Insulu 
to  your  health  and  senses. 

The  Federal  Government,  and  particularly 
^e  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  has  been  given  responsibiUty  by 
Congress  to  help  provide  for  your  optimum 
health.  In  some  areas  the  people  In  Wash- 
ington charged  with  helping  you  protect 
your  health  have  done  on  outstanding  job; 
In  others,  improvement  Is  caUed  for. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  have 
been  very  successful  In  their  research  into 
the  cause  and  control  of  common  disease 
killers.  The  Communicable  Disease  Center 
has  done  a  good  Job  In  controlling  the  classi- 
cal contagious  diseases;  and  we  have  recently 
received  ward  that  measles  will  soon  be 
eradicated  In  this  country. 

But  now.  In  my  opinion,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  must  more 
effectively  muster  its  resources  to  do  battle 
with  the  physical  and  sensual  insults  to  our 
people  caused  by  the  continued  deterio- 
ration of  our  natural  environment. 

First,  we  must  clearly  do  more  monitor- 
ing of  the  environment.  What  has  man  and 
hU  technology  placed  in  the  air,  water,  and 
embedded  in  our  earth?  And  once  we  know 
what  our  environment  contains,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  know  what  is  deleterious  to  our 
health,  and  at  what  levels  of  exposure.  These 
are  proper  tasks  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  perform. 

Are  we  doing  enough  human  ecological 
research  now?  The  evidence  leads  me  to  an- 
swer in  the  negative.  When  our  Task  Force 
met  in  your  city  recently,  we  were  addressed 
by  Dr.  Rene  Dubos,  an  eminent  micro- 
biologist and  human  ecologist  associated 
with  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  He  Informed 
us  that  there  Is  no  facility  in  the  Umted 
States  equipped  to  do  basic  research  on  the 
impact  of  crowding  and  varioiis  pollutants 
on  successive  generations  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals. If  we  haven't  begim  to  perform  long- 
term  experiments  on  the  impact  of  crowd- 
ing on  animals,  what  do  we  know  about  the 
effect  of  urbanization  on  man?  Little!  The 
Federal  Government  must  undertake  more 
research  In  human  ecology — man's  relation 
and  Interaction  with  his  environment. 

When  we  have  determined  the  impact  of  a 
particular  environmental  "insult"  on  man, 
the  Federal  Government  must  establish  tol- 
erance standards  for  that  Insult,  and  set  a 
goal  towards  which  we  should  aim.  In  other 
words.  It  Is  not  enough  to  set  a  level  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  that  can  be  tolerated  In  the  air 
m  New  York  City  today,  we  must  also  set 
what  we  want  that  level  to  be  five  or  ten 
years  from  now. 

We  need  more  pollution  abatement  tech- 
nology—and fast.  The  Federal  Government 
should  support  systematized  development  of 
abatement  hardware  and  systems.  This 
means  using  industry.  We  made  virtually 
unbelievable   breakthroughs  in  space  tech- 
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noloflry  uring  tbe  Intellectual  and  produc- 
tion capability  of  American  Industry.  I  be- 
lieve tbe  Mune  approach  must  be  taken  If  we 
are  to  abate  pollution  at  tbe  source.  And  cer- 
tainly, abatement  at  tbe  source  should  be  a 
fundamental  public  i>oIlcy. 

But  In- tbe  meantime,  what  are  tbe  cities 
and  their  satellite  communities  doing?  New 
York  has  reorganized  In  the  environmental 
health  field  In  order  to  more  efficiently  man- 
age the  functions  which  control  Its  environ- 
ment— public  health,  pollution  control  and 
waste  management.  Organization  Is  Impor- 
tant, but  It  Is  not  decisive. 

I  was  struck  by  tbe  statement  of  Lewis 
Mumf  ord,  as  reported  In  tbe  New  York  Times 
last  week,  that  New  York  City  had  two  mU- 
Uon  too  many  people  living  In  It.  Now,  over- 
crowding i»  a  decisive  Issue. 

What  are  New  Yorkers  doing  about  "too 
many  people"  within  the  confines  of  their 
city?  The  problems  of  environmental  pol- 
lution and  deterioration  come  down,  after 
all,  to  the  core  Issue  of  too  many  people 
living,  working  and  wasting  In  too  little 
natural  space.  Assuming  that  man  has  al- 
ways wasted,  and  he  has,  and  assuming 
that  effective  sanctions  against  the  Individ- 
ual who  dumps  his  wastes  Into  society's  do- 
main will  not  be  created  tomorrow,  and  they 
won't,  what  steps  are  going  to  be  taken  In  tbe 
cities  today  to  adjust  to  further  population 
growth? 

To  talk  about  too  many  people  living  In  an 
area  Is  to  tilt  windmills — the  people  are  here, 
the  Job  Is  to  make  the  environment  fit  the 
needs  of  the  people.  What  are  the  cities  go- 
ing to  do  about  that? 

Are  we  going  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
Jurisdictional  straight-Jacket  that  gives  New 
Jersey  the  freedom  to  dump  Its  ^Jkste  on  New 
York  and  vice  versa? 

WUl  the  cities  and  states  carry  on  the  long 
legal  exercise  to  finally  deny  the  right  of  Its 
Individual  and  corporate  citizens  to  pollute; 
or  will  they  wait  for  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  pre-empt  pollution  control  and  do  It  from 
Washington? 

Has  the  Mayor  of  this  city  been  given  the 
authority  to  virtually  phase  New  York  City 
Into  a  state  of  industrial  and  transport 
Inertia  If  smog  again  seriously  threatens  tbe 
lives  of  thousands  of  Its  citizens? 

It  seems  to  me  that  tbe  task  Is  clear.  We 
must  look  and  deal  with  the  environmental 
problems  In  totality  and  we  must  deal  with 
them  as  they  affect  man.  Certainly,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  must  do  more.  Certainly,  no 
local  government  can  solve  Its  problems 
without  regard  to  what  Its  neighbors  are  do- 
ing. But  while  the  greater  need  of  Federal 
assistance  and  the  contribution  to  the  prob- 
lem by  surroimdlng  territories  are  facts, 
they  are  also  excuses. 

No  city  today  can  afford  to  wait  for  the 
full  Impact  of  Federal  assistance  or  the  total 
agreement  of  Its  neighbors  to  do  what  Is  good 
for  the  entire  area.  It  must  do  what  It  needs 
to  now,  even  If  this  means  some  Inefficiency, 
and  If  ^e  cities  take  these  steps  they  will 
more  clearly  demonstrate  the  responsibility 
tbelr  neighbors  have  aa  well  as  the  respon- 
sibility of  tbe  states  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

There  la  little  question  that  tbe  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  are  tbe  most  significant 
deterrent  to  taking  the  action  that  must  be 
taken.  Yet.  a  Judgment  must  be  made  as  to 
where  tbe  limited  fund^that  cities  have  are 
going  to  be  allocated.  What  comes  first — 
Clean  air,  or  repaved  streets?  Each  city  must 
make  Its  own  choice,  but  tbe  cbolce  It  makes 
will  decide  its  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  of  WlUlam  H. 
Megonnell,  chief,  abatement  program. 
National  Center  for  Air  Pollution: 


Tbchkicai.  AsFBqrs  or  PoixTmoir  Comtsoi. 
BmoBcnuirT 

(By  William  H.  Vegonnell,  chief,  abatement 
program.  Natiabal  Center  for  Air  Ptdlutlon 
Control,  Public  Health  Service,  17.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  of 
Washington,  D.C.) 

As  a  former  re^dent  of  New  York  City,  for 
seven  and  one-l^lf  years,  I  always  am  de- 
lighted to  have  an  opporttinity  to  return — 
even  on  a  Satuiuay,  when  I'm  supposed  to 
be  home  relaxing. 

I  am  particulM'ly  happy  for  tbe  chance  to 
participate  In  th^  conference,  for  It  concerns 
Important  problons  of  great  magnitude  and 
concern  to  the  millions  of  people  In  this  area. 
Without  besita'tton,  thoefore,  I  accepted 
Congressman  Ryan's  Invitation.  That,  was 
several  months  ago  and,  Just  last  night,  I 
began  to  think  seriously  about  what  I  might 
say.  It  was  then  I  discovered  that  the  as- 
signed topic  (Technical  Aspects  of  Pollution 
Control  and  Enforcement)  refers  to  pollution 
generally,  rather  than  only  air  pollution. 

While  I  can  speak  with  any  authority  only 
about  air  p>oUut|on,  I  am  sure  some  of  my 
remarks  will  bate  parallels  In  other  forms 
of  pollution  as  Well.  Pollution  of  land,  air, 
and  water  frequently  la  Interrelated. 

It  was  necessiif7  for  me  to  make  certain 
assimiptlons  regarding  the  audience  I  would 
be  addressing.  I  hope  I  did  not  guess  too  far 
wrong.  Since  th^  Is  a  "conununlty  confer- 
ence," and  not  i  professional  soclety^eet- 
Ing,  I  assumed  mat  you  would  not  be  par- 
ticularly interesHed,  despite  the  title  of  my 
talk,  in  the  technical  aspects  of  air  pollution 
control.  By  thatjl  mean  the  hardware,  the 
control  devices  land  systems  that  can  be 
applied  to  alleviate  air  pollution. 

So  I  am  not  gdlng  to  spend  much  time  on 
that.  Suffice  it  to  say — although  a  few  per- 
plexing technical  problems  remain — that  the 
greatest  deterrents  to  clean  air  are  economic, 
social  and  pollU^I — not  technologic — In  na- 
ture. I 

There  is  avallaple  a  wide  variety  of  control 
devices — Inertlal  separators,  filters,  scrub- 
bers, electrostatic  precipitators,  absorbers, 
adsorbers,  direct»flame  and  catalytic  inciner- 
ators, and  other  equipment  that  can  be  used 
singly  and  In  cotnblnatlon  to  remove  or  re- 
duce most  air  pollutants. 

Unfortunately,  these  usually  are  beyond 
the  comprehensli)n  of  the  lajrman — and  there 
se.ms  to  have  ieen  an  organized  effort  to 
keep  him  uiUnf^rmed  and  misinformed.  He 
has  been  confuted  by  technical  Jargon,  In- 
timidated by  threats  of  unemployment, 
frightened  by  tfce  prospect  of  greatly  In- 
creased prices  aiid  higher  taxes  to  the  point 
where  be  has  accepted  pollution  as  the  price 
of  progress — an  Inevitable  adjunct  to  mod- 
em living. 

This  Is  an  archaic,  outmoded  concept. 
Dirty  air  and  prosperity  need  not  be  synony- 
mous. Clean  air  wrongly  has  been  equated 
with  empty  po4ketbooks  and  poverty.  Al- 
though we  are  living  with  the  consequences 
of  past  mistake^  It  needn't  be  so  in  the  fu- 
ture. We  can  hate — and  In  the  world's  rich- 
est country  we  ihave  the  right  to  expect — 
both  wholesome!  air  arid,  a  high  standard  of 
living. 

We  have  been|  lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of 
complacency  by!  those  who  stahd  to  gain 
most  from  polluted  air.  We  are  asked  to  wait 
before  taking  cbntrol  action  until  poeitiva 
proof  is  available  that  pollution  Is  detri- 
mental to  health  and  welfare,  until  more 
efficient  control  i  devices  are  developed,  until 
systems  are  wofked  out  that  will  not  dis- 
rupt the  econoiiy. 

I  submit  that  we  already  have  waited 
much  too  long. 'We  have  waited  for  the  ul- 
timate answers  cn  effects  and  controls  while 
our  property  la  soiled,  our  metals  corrode, 
our  buildings  and  monimients  are  eaten 
away,  our  vegetation  wilts  and — moat  tragic 
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of  all — our  peopld  become  sick  and  die. 
These  things  are  not  fantasy.  They  have 
happened.  They  aee  happening.  They  have 
b««i  carefully  documented.  Still,  the  polluter, 
through  bis  powerful  lobbies  at  aU  levels 
of  government,  satys  we  must  wait  until 
definite,  irrefutably  proof  Is  found.  He  de- 
cries what  he  cal^  "control  for  contrors 
sake."  Meanwhile,  ♦ire  watch  pollution  grow 
worse — ^whlle  we  a^alt  development  of  the 
perfect  control  system:  one  that  costs  no 
money  to  purchase,  install  or  operate;  re- 
quires no  space;  needs  no  maintenance:  uses 
no  power;  does  not  Interfere  with  our  con- 
venience; presents  no  disposal  problem;  and 
recovm  a  profitable  product. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
"economic  feasibility"  and  "imdue  cost"  of 
controlling  air  pollution.  Recently,  however, 
there  is  a  tendency — rightly,  I  beUeve — to 
consider  social  values  rather  than  traditional 
economic  Issues.  TJnquestlonably.  a  base 
broader  than  the  traditional  profit  incentive 
must  be  uped  in  future  decision  making  proc- 
esses. When  the  4conomlc  issue  is  raised, 
we  must  consider;  Economical  to  whom? 
To  the  fuel,  steel,  cement,  chemical,  trans- 
portation or  power  industry?  Or  economical 
to  society  as  a  whole? 

As  regards  air  dollutlon.  If  we  had  ade- 
quate means  of  evaluating  the  beneflU,  cer- 
tainly the  scales  would  be  tipped  in  favor 
of  prevention,  control  and  abatement.  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  are  much  too 
sophisticated,  much  too  intelligent  to  be- 
lieve that  a  technology  that  can  put  men 
Into  space  cannot  cope  with  the  mundane, 
down-to-earth  problem  of  air  pollution.  I 
know  their  patience  has  been  exhausted. 
They  have  made  their  desires  known  through 
their  elected  representatives — like  Congress- 
man Rytm — and  oti  the  Federal  level.  I  as- 
sxire  you,  the  Confess  has  responded. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  part  of  my 
assigned  topic,  enforcement.  In  view  of  what 
I  have  said  regarding  control  capabtllUes.  you 
probably  can  guess  that  I  believe  the  princi- 
pal missing  Ingredient  in  our  quest  for  clean 
air  is  resolute,  aggressive  and  forthright 
regulatory  and  en^rcement  action. 

I  believe  that  reasonably  clean  air  is  pos- 
sible and  practicable — else  I  would  not  be 
spending  so  much  time  and  energy  toward 
achievement  of  that  goal.  Permit  me  to  ex- 
press my  phllosoptues  In  that  regard. 

First  of  all,  desflte  what  some  may  sus- 
pect, I  firmly  believe  that  air  pollution  con- 
trol authority  sboiild  be  vested  in  the  lowest 
level  of  government  capable  of  coping  with 
the  problem  in  it^  entirety.  The  last  three 
words  are  extremely  Important.  "Lowest  level 
of  government"  doles  not  necessarily  mean  a 
city,  a  group  of  cities,  a  county,  or  even  a 
State — which  should  be  apparent  to  any  citi- 
zen of  New  York  City.  This  philosophy  was 
expressed  by  the  Cpngress  in  the  preamble  of 
the  Clean  Air  Ac|,  which  states  "that  the 
prevention  and  cohtrol  of  air  pollution  at  Its 
source  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  States 
and  local  govemibents."  Recognizing  that 
pollution  often  Is  »iulti-Jurisdicitional,  how- 
ever, the  Act  encourages,  in  principal  and 
financially,  cooperative  activities  among 
agencies,  formation  of  regional  programs  and 
uniform   regulatiohs   and   enforcement. 

I  consider  this  good  and  wise  legislation. 
It  is  desirable  that  different  Jurisdictions, 
particularly  neighboring  ones,  adopt  regula- 
tions of  similar  stringency  and  enforce  them 
universally  and  equitably  against  any  and  all 
sources.  To  do  otjjerwlse  Is  inconsiderate  of 
the  citizen  who  miiat  contend  with  air  pollu- 
tion arising  in  his  own  or  a  neighboring  com- 
munity, and  it  U  eminently  unfair  to  In- 
dustry m  that  competitors  in  lax  Jurisdic- 
tions gain  a  coet-of-dotng-buslness  advan- 
tage over  those  located  in  Jurisdictions  with 
aggressive  and  pn^gressive  enforcement  pro- 
grama.  It  IB  regret^ble  and  unfair,  but  none- 
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theless  true,  that  the  "good-cltlzen"  Indus- 
trial operator  is  placed  at  an  economic  dis- 
advantage by  his  "do-nothing"  competitor. 

Insofar  as  zix  pollution  which  arises  in 
one  State  and  endangers  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  persons  in  another  State  is  concerned, 
the  Clean  Air  Act  provides  authority  for  Fed- 
eral abatement  action.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, constitute  a  Federal  "take-over."'Rath- 
er,  the  carefully  designed  provisions  of  tbe 
Act  provide  every  opportunity  for  the  appro- 
priate State  and  local  agencies  to  accept  their 
responslblliOee  before  Federal  enforcement 
action  is  substituted. 

I  am  deeply  Involved  In  administering  the 
abatement  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  I  think  our  actions  thus  far  have  been 
quite  effective.  We  have  conducted  six  in- 
terstate abatement  conferences  so  far— the 
largest,  of  course.  Involving  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area.  In  each  case,  I  beUeve  we 
have  successfully  defined  the  sources,  na- 
ture and  effects  of  the  problem.  And  we  have 
in  each  case,  delineated  practicable  correc- 
tive meastirea  that  can  be  taken.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  reconmiended  corrective 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  respective  State 
and  local  agencies.  If  not,  we  are  prepared 
to  proceed  with  subsequent  procedural  stepe 
which  lUtlmately  can  lead  to  action  In  the 
Federal  courts. 

We  look  on  the  Federal  abatement  author- 
ity as  a  catalytic  force— a  means  whereby 
affected  State  and  local  agencies  can  b« 
taought  together  to  discuss  a  mutual  prob- 
lem and,  with  Federal  technical  and  financial 
assistance,  arrive  at  an  equitable  solution 
If  this  "carrot"  does  not  prove  to  be  suffi- 
ciently enadng,  however,  the  more  persua- 
sive "stick"  lurks  in  the  backgroimd. 

While  we  In  the  Federal  abatement  program 
who  are  nearest  to  the  activities  and  feel  that 
we  are  working  extremely  hard  may  be  con- 
vinced that  significant  progress  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  t)e  made  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  many  believe  that  abatement  and 
control  are  proceeding  much  too  slowly  Not 
the  least  of  these  la  President  Johnaon  who 
has  called  for  accelerated  action.  Congress 
quickly  responded,  and  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1W7,  now  pending  before  that  body  would 
simplify  procedures  and  more  deeply  Involve 
the  Federal  Oovemment  in  direct  abatement 
control  and  enforcement  activltie* 

The  pending  bill  contains  some  unprece- 
dented somewhat  revolutionary  provisions. 
It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Kducatlon.  and  Welfare  to  set  naUonal  emls- 

ll"^-!*^!"*^"^*  ^°^  **»<»«  industries  which 
contribute  substantially  to  air  pollution  I 
^„°«l  f  e  how  this  could  fall  to  be  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  citizen.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment or  industry.  Certainly,  it  would,  in 
Ome,  remove  some  of  the  gross  inequities 
mat  exist  today. 

Another  major  provision  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  estabUsh  Regional  Air  QuaUty  Com- 
J^ons  in  interstate  areas  where  Ineffective 
state  and  local  action  has  been  taken  to  pro- 
tect  health  and  welfare.  This  authority  may 

J^  /v,**.™""*=-  ""*  "  >»  necessitated  by  the 
fact  that,  despite  obvious  Interstate  prob- 
^  and  the  Incentives  of  the  current  act, 
^^J°f  Interstate  compact  has  been  sub- 
S^aV*  ^°°Kre8s  m  the  3  years  slijce  the 
uean  Air  Act  was  adopted. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  proposed 

SSJ^h.t  '5l"*"*y  commissions  would  be 
WUcable  only  where  State  and  local  gov- 
«^ents   fall    to   protect   adequately  ^he 

fl^t  of  ""^'^  **="°°  "^'Bht  violate  U  the 
ftS^L™„, f;  governmental  Jurisdiction  to 
wiu^nn  **'''  ^  '^°  anything  to  control  air 
Pouuuon-a  questionable  right  in  the  first 


pathetic  and  responsive  to  the  citizens'  de- 
sire for  clean  air.  Our  host  today.  Congress- 
man Ryan,  has  taken  a  forthright  stand 
against  all  forms  of  environmental  hazards 
and  I  am  sure  he  wlU  have  his  constituents' 
best  interests  in  mind  on  this  and  fut\ire  air 
pollution  bills. 

After  many  decades  of  neglect,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  see  the  attention  being  devoted 
to  the  quality  of  the  air  we  all  must  breathe 
I  never  did,  I  do  not  today,  and  I  never  shall 
be  convinced  that  we  have  to  contend  with 
the  aerial  filth  that  U  now  so  prevalent  In 
our  atmosphere.  I  cannot  believe  that,  I 
dare  not  beUeve  it— for  it  would  destroy  my 
faith  in  the  spirit,  the  Ingenuity  and  the 
ability  that  have  made  our  Nation  so  great 
and  progressive. 

Past  performance  and  existing  conditions 
reasonably  could  lead  to  extreme  pessimism 
regarding  the  prospects  for  easier  breathing 
but  I  believe  that  an  aroused  public,  en- 
lightened governments  and  advanced  tech- 
nology leave  much  room  for  optimism  In 
my  opinion,  the  key  is  adequate  regulation 
and  resolute  enforcement.  Although  much 
has  been  said  about  the  merits  of  voluntary 
cooperation— and  I  would  like  to  think  that 
It  could  be  relied  on— I  doubt  that  it  ever 
can  or  wlU  be  sufficient  to  cope  with  our 
serious  air  pollution  problems. 
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Of  th!  ~nH.  *'?"'"•  P'*^"*  *^«  outcome 
«tte  pending  legislation.  I  can  tell  you. 
"*»wer,  that  Congress  has  been  very  syi^ 


..2^;.?'^'^^^^-  *^®  morning  panel  on 
Health  Care  and  Social  Policy"  was 
moderated  by  Edward  O'Rourke  MD 
New  York  City  Commissioner  of  Heaitli' 
Panel  members  were:  Harry  Becker  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  Committee  on  Special 
Studies,  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine; I.  s.  Palk,  professor  of  public 
health.  School  of  Medicine.  Yale  Uni- 
versity; George  A.  SUver.  MX).,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Sci- 
^ntlflc  Affairs,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 
Herman  M.  Somers,  professor  of  politics 
and  public  affairs,  Woodrow-Wilson 
School  of  Public  and  International  af- 
fairs, Princeton  University. 

The  report  on  this  panel  foUows: 
Report  On  "Health  Carb  and  Social  Policy" 
The  panel  discussion  emphasized  the  need 
for  both  local  and  Federal  government  par- 
ticipation in  health  care  In  order  to  meet 
growing  problems. 

Panel  members  noted,  however,  that  health 
services  alone  are  not  enough.  To  ensure  the 
health  of  the  population,  society  must  also 
wipe  out  or  ameliorate  overt  or  marginal 
poverty.  " 

Federal,  State  and  local  governments  now 
support  many  basic  health  service  programs. 
Including  research,  health  program  planning 
environmental  and  community-wide  serv- 
ice, professional  and  technical  education 
and  training,  and  construction  and  modern- 
ization of  hospltalB  and  other  health  care 
ladlltieb. 

*v,^.^-  ^  ^'"^  pointed  out  in  his  remarks 
that  these  programs  should  also  extend  Into 
three  new  areas.  He  called  for  greatly  ex- 
panded health  education  of  the  public,  some 
form  of  national  comprehensive  health  in- 
surance through  social  Insurance,  and  proj- 
ects and  demonstrations  to  stimulate  Im- 
provement in  the  organization  of  health  serv- 
ices through  group  medical  practice. 

Members  of  the  panel  noted  that  many 
other  Federal,  State  and  local  government 
programs  and  support  provide  the  environ- 
ment and  make  possible  the  achievement  of 
health  care.  Many  of  these  programs  must 
be  expanded  and  extended. 

To  break  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty  and 
disease,  society  must  ensure  employment  se- 
curity reasonable  social  insurance  income 
benefits,  welfare  services  that  wUl  be  ade- 
quate to  the  need,  as  well  as  low-cost  hos- 
ing and  other  programs. 


Members  of  the  panel  also  noted  that  de- 
spite explosive  expansion  In  knowledge  and 
skill,  and  despite  America's  vast  economic 
resotirces,  health  services  are  far  from  ade- 
quate. 

Dr.  Falk  declared,  "The  -gap'  between  the 
potential  and  the  performance  for  health 
care  is  probably  not  narrowing,  and  many  be- 
Ueve it  may  even  be  wldemng." 

He  claimed  that  the  gap  has  come  about 
as  the  result  of  two  failures.  He  said  that 
programs  proposed  36  years  ago  faUed  be- 
cause of  "voluntarism"  and  state-by-state  ac- 
tion. Further,  he  said,  our  health  care  has 
failed  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  Federal 
and  Federal-State  programs  "after  the  focua 
shifted  to  Washington  during  the  economic 
depression  of  the  1930'8." 

Dr.  Palk  declared  that  among  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  American  faUure  In  health 
care  are  "the  continuing  defeat  of  national 
health  Insurance,  and  the  Inadequacies  of 
voluntary  health  insurance  (despite  its  mas- 
sive growth  and  extension)." 

Other  members  of  the  panel  also  detailed 
the  problems  and  needs  to  ensure  more  ade- 
quate health  care.  Members  of  the  panel  gen- 
erally agreed  that  solving  organization  and 
financial  problems  of  health  care  are  central 
to  further  progress.  Panel  members  differed 
on  the  amount  of  government  and  private 
activity  necessary. 

Dr.  Falk  Insisted  In  his  remarks: 
"An  Improved  health  Insurance  program 
for  all  should  have  built-in  incentives  for 
comprehensive  care,  for  observance  of  qxial- 
ity  standards,  and  for  containment  of  rising 
costs.  And  it  should  be  coupled  with  a 
strong  new  program  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage the  development  of  comprehensive 
group  practice,  because  this  U  the  only 
tested  pattern  of  service  that  offera  real 
promise  for  providing  comprehensive  care 
improving  effective  use  of  akllled  manpower! 
and  of  extendmg  the  observance  of  quality 
standards  outside  the  hospital,  whUe  making 
a  major  contribution  toward  containing  the 
steeply  rising  costs  of  medical  care. 

I  include  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
the  Introductory  remarks  of  Prof  I  S 
Palk: 

Health  Car*  anb  Social  Polict 

SCMMAKT  OF  INTRODOCrORT  »»ma^^b  ^j  ^h* 
PANEL  SESSION  IN  TH«  COKTOXHCm  ON 
HEALTH  IN  OUE  CITTK8,  N«W  YORK  CTTT.  APSII. 
1.    19S7 

(By  I.  s.  Falk.  professor  of  public  health 
(medical  care).  Yale  School  of  Medicine 
New  Haven.  Conn.) 

Our  cities  have  their  own  unique  health 
problems,  requiring  local  programs  and  lo- 
caUy  adapted  services;  and  many  of  our 
cities  are  making  heroic  effwte  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  their  populations.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  health  problems  of  the 
cities  are  basically  the  same  as  the  health 
problems  of  the  nation;  and  the  cities— and 
even  the  states — cannot  do  more  than  par- 
tiaUy  solve  them  without  the  aid  and  par- 
ticipation of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

This  is  all  the  more  acutely  the  case  be- 
cause the  nature  and  the  dimensions  of 
health  needs  far  exceed  the  reach  of  health 
service  programs.  The  health  of  a  population 
in  modem  society  requires  the  specific  health 
services  which  have  been  made  possible  by 
progress  In  science,  medical  art  and  our  na- 
tional economic  resources.  It  also  requires 
the  non-speclflc  contributions  from  many 
other  programs  which  contribute  to  health 
through  the  amelioration  or  eradication  of 
overt  or  marginal  poverty.  Health  progress 
needs  all  the  developments  m  our  affluent 
society  that  can  contribute  to  education, 
well-being  and  security. 

The  needed  basic  health  service  programs 
extend  to  oonttnuing  Federal,  state  and 
local  support  of:  research,  health  program 
planning,    environmental    and    community- 
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wide  servicee,  ^ofeeslonal  and  technical 
educattoQ  •nd  training,  and  construction 
and  modernization  of  lu»pltalB  and  other 
health  care  facUitleB.  These  programs  should 
also  extend  to  three  new  areas:  greeUy  ex- 
panded health  education  of  the  public,  na- 
tional comprehenslTe  health  insurance 
through  aoclal  Inaurance,  and  projects  and 
demonstration*  to  stimulate  improvement 
In  the  organization  of  health  servlcea 
throiigh  group  medical  practice. 

The  collateral  ppograma  for  health  extend 
to:  an  adequate  national  [u^igTam  for  em- 
ployment security,  adequate  levels  In  na- 
tional social  Insurance  Income  benefits, 
adequate  back-up  welfare  services,  and  ade- 
quate program  for  low-cost  housing,  and 
many  other  programs  that  contribute  to 
well-being  and  security.  These  programs  are 
needed  to  join  with  the  health  service  pro- 
grams tn  breaking  the  vicious  circle  of  pov- 
erty and  disease. 

The  need  for  a  broadened  program  for 
health  raflects  the  widespread  evidence  and 
oonvtotkn  that  health  services  are  far  from 
adequate  deaplte  the  explosive  expansion  In 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  de^lte  our  vast 
eoanomlc  resources.  The  "gap"  between  the 
potential  and  the  performance  for  health 
.care  is  probably  not  narrowing,  and  many 
iMlleve  It  may  even  be  widening.  How  did  we 
get  Into  this  Jam? 

First,  from  the  failure  of  programs  pro- 
posed tblrty-flve  years  ago  through  "volun- 
tarism" and  8tate-by-8tate  action;  and,  sec- 
ond, by  the  Inadequacy  of  Federal  and  Ped- 
ecBl-state  programs  after  the  focus  shifted 
to  Washington  during  the  econ<«nlc  depres- 
sion of  the  ISSO's.  The  continuing  defeat  of 
national  health  insiirance,  and  the  inade- 
quaciea  of  vcduntary  health  Insurance  (de- 
spite its  massive  growth  and  extension)  are 
among  the  principal  reasons. 

The  recent  crisis  over  Medicare  reflected 
that  the  time  had  come  for  a  new  direction 
and  for  new  action  programs.  The  enactment 
ai  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  related  programs 
provided  new  signposts  and  the  beginning  of 
n«w  undertakings.  The  legislation  included 
some  compromises  which  now  plague  and 
frustrate  the  effective  Implementation  of  the 
prognuns  We  will  have  to  hope  that  amend- 
ments will  strengthen  Medicare,  clear  it  of 
Its  bad  and  weak  features,  and  provide  a 
sound  basts  for  extension  from  the  aged 
alone  to  the  entire  peculation  This  should 
assure  the  financial  availability  of  the  beet 
comprehensive  care  that  our  national  re- 
sources will  be  able  to  provide 

Solving  the  financial  and  the  organiza- 
tional problems  are  central  to  progrees  In 
the  health  services.  An  improved  health  in- 
surance program  for  all  should  have  b\illt-ln 
incentives  for  comprehensive  care,  lor  ob- 
servance at  quality  standards,  and  for  oon- 
talnmerat  ot  rising  ooets  And  it  should  be 
coupled  with  a  strong  new  program  to  stimu- 
late and  encourage  the  development  of  oom- 
prehenstve  group  practice,  because  this  is  the 
only  tested  pattern  of  service  that  offers  real 
promise  for  providing  comprrtienslve  care, 
improving  effective  use  of  skilled  manpower, 
and  of  extending  the  observance  of  quality 
standards  outside  the  hospital,  while  mak- 
ing a  major  contribution  toward  containing 
the  steeply  rising  costs  of  medical  care. 

I  would  emphasize  again  that  health  prog- 
ress requires  not  only  the  basic  health  serv- 
ice programs  but  also  the  collateral  programs 
that  contribute  to  health.  Social  policies 
should  support  both,  because,  as  long  as  our 
economy  prospers,  we  can  afford  both  and 
because  programs  for  health  are  an  obliga- 
tion of  a  modem  society  while  also  being 
largely  an  investment  toward  economic  sta- 
bility and  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  on  the  after- 
noon panel  on  "Hospitals  In  Crisis"  was 
prepared  by  wmiam  J.  Puller  m. 

The  panel  was  moderated  by  WilUam 
Ll  Klssick,  M  J}.,  Director,  Program  Plan- 
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ning  and  Evaluation,  Office  of  the  Sur- 
geon General,  X3B.  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice. Members  of  the  panel  were  Martin 
Charkasky,  MD..  director,  Monteflore 
Hospital  and  Itledlcal  Center;  Leon  J. 
Davis,  presldenU,  Local  1199,  Dnig  and 
Hospital  Employees  Union;  John  H. 
Knowles.  MI?.,  general  director,  Massa- 
chusetts Gener|J  Hospital;  Prank  van 
Dyke,  professor  of  administrative  medi- 
cine, Columbia  University  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Administrative  Medicine; 
Alonzo  S.  Yerbj,  MX>.,  head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Services  Administration, 
School  of  Publlb  Health,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Report  on  j'HosprrALs  in  Crisis" 
(By  William  J.  Puller  IH) 
The  crisis  facl4g  our  hospitals  today  Is  in 
general  a  manpoiver  shortage.  And  in  par- 
ticular it  is  inadequate  funds  to  pay  hospital 
personnel  and  plurchase  essential  facilities 
for  proper  medical  care. 

Dr.  John  H.  Ktoowles,  general  director  of 
Massachusetts  Oleneral  Hospital,  said  that 
hospitals  face  a  shortage  of  manpower  be- 
cause of  low  salfeoiee,  poor  working  condi- 
tions and  inadequate  fringe  benefits.  It  takes 
at  least  three  yiars  beyond  a  high  school 
education  to  bedome  a  nurse,  Dr.  Knowlies 
said,  but  nurses  itUl  were  making  only  $2.00 
an  hour  Just  a  few  years  ago. 

"Spend  monej,"  the  doctor  concluded, 
"and  manpower  [needs  will  drop."  But  the 
cost  of  providing  substantial  pay  increases 
for  hospital  employees  would  be  phenomenal 
since,  as  Dr.  Knowles  pointed  out.  salaries 
and  fringe  beneQts  constitute  75  per  cent  of 
all  hospital  costs. 

In  order  to  explain  the  high  cost  of  hospital 
care,  Leon  Davis  who  is  president  of  Local 
1190  of  the  Drqg  and  Hospital  Employees 
Union,  compared  caring  for  a  hospital  bed 
with  fixing  an  automobile.  It  takes  2<4  to  3 
workers  to  care  fbr  just  one  bed,  he  said.  The 
hospital  fee  for  occupying  that  bed,  he  ex- 
plained, ts  not  a^  outrageous  when  one  con- 
siders what  it !  would  cost  to  have  2Vt 
mechanics  work  on  one  car  for  a  single  day. 
And  the  hoefital  worker,  for  example, 
makes  much  less  than  the  mechanic.  "There's 
nothing  worse  than  having  disgruntled 
people  to  take  tare  of  patients"  Mr.  Davis 
said,  alluding  to  the  hospital  personnel's  dis- 
satisfaction witH  their  moome. 

In  the  largest  New  York  City  hospitals 
today,  the  unlofe's  local  president  noted,  a 
Registered  Nurafe  gets  only  $2.70  an  hour. 
"You  can  imag^e  what  the  dish  washer 
gets,"  he  said.     J 

t  work  days,  nights.  Sun- 
too.  Mr.  Davis  explained, 
little  the  nurse  aide  is  paid, 
said.   "We   discourage   any 
im  going  into  that  field." 
And  he  said.  "If  hospitals  treated  their 
patients  like  th«Gr  treated  their  workers,  then 
Ood  save  the  pitlents."  This  is  man|x>wer's 
pomt  of  view.     I 

What  do  patisnts  want  from  medical  care? 
"They  want  to  be  well,"  said  Dr.  Martin 
Cherkasky,  dlrelctor  of  Monteflore  Hospital 
and  Medical  Ceiiter  in  New  York  City.  But  m 
the  first  place.;  not  everyone  gets  medical 
care,  he  said.  A4d  of  those  people  who  do  get 
treated,  "some  ket  great  care  and  some  get 
murderous  carej'  Dr.  Cherkasky  explained. 

He  cited  the  medical  care  which  the  Team- 
sters Union  get«  as  being  40  per  cent  of  the 
time  "down  ligltt  dangerous"  even  though  it 
is  probably  the  tnost  comprehensive  of  group 
medical  coveragfe. 

Furthermore,  pr.  Cherkasky  explained  that 
a  woman  really  doesn't  know  how  skilled  the 
siirgeon  is  who  operates  on  her  uterus  for 
cancer.  But  the  ftkllls' makes  all  the  difference. 
She  stands  a  50  per  cent  chance  of  cure  if 
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It  was  not  explained,  however,  whether  or 
not  slipshod  medical  practice  followed  doctor 
shortages,  improper  hospital  supervision  or 
lack  of  other  hospltlil  personnel. 

The  director  of  l4onteflore  said  that  mu- 
nicipal and  voluntary  hospital  systems,  like 
schools,  may  be  separate  but  they  can  never 


be  equal 

He  said  that  the 
be  sloughed  off  on 


And  nurses 
days  and  holida 
Considering  hov 
for  example,  h^ 
young  person 


the  surgeon  is 
and  only  a  20 


ikilled.  Dr.  Cherkasky  noted, 

)er  cent  chance  is  he  Is  not.     is  today. 


poor  people  will  always 
the  Inferior  of  the  two 
systems.  "Scrap  th^  municipal  system."  he 
said,  and  improve  oi  the  best  of  the  volun- 
tary. 

Then  give  the  controls  to  the  commtXniiy. 
he  said.  Dr.  Cherkjasky  suggested  creating 
a  central  planning  group  with  teeth  In  it 
to  represent  the  community  before  the  hos- 
pital management.  "Yhls  means  reorganization 
in  order  to  cope  ^th  crisis. 

Dr.  Prank  van  Dyke,  professor  of  adminis- 
trative medicine  ajt  Columbia  University's 
School  of  Public  H*alth  and  AdmlnUUatlve 
Medicine,  agreed  With  Dr.  Cherkasky's  de- 
scription of  unequlil  medical  treatment  in 
the  two  hospital  systems  as  they  exist  today. 
But,  he  said,!  communities  should 
strengthen  the  municipal  system,  not  dis- 
pose of  it,  and  opsi|  it  to  private  patients. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  saifl  it  is  "archaic"  that  the 
poor  patients  shoiid  be  used  as  "teaching 
material"  with  sejiarate  hospital  entrances 
and  waiting  rooms.  The  people  who  pay.  he 
said,  get  another  kind  of  treatment  alto- 
gether. 

Dr.  William  Klssick.  director  of  program 
planning  and  evaljuatlon  for  the  Office  of 
Surgeon  General  o|  the.  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  explained  tiiat  health  care  is  coming 
closer  each  day  to  becoming  a  human  right, 
at  least  in  social  conviction. 

But  l>asically.  there  just  aren't  enough 
hospitals  and  doctors  to  go  round.  And 
there  seems  to  be)  no  easy  solution  to  the 
problem.  I 

"Doctors  as  a  group  have  never  been  busier 
in  their  lives,"  explained  Dr.  John  H.  Knowles, 
the  director  of  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. And  there  are  waiting  lists  for  patients 
at  most  hospitals,  he  said. 

But  while  hospitals  are  moving  closer  to 
the  community  thise  days,  they  should  not 
be  expected  to  oiganlze  or  help  organize 
every  conununity  health  service,  contends 
Dr.  Alonzo  Yerby,  head  of  the  department 
of  Health  Services  Administration  at  Har- 
vard University's  School  of  PubUc  Health. 

This  U  one  way ] in  which  both  manpower 
and  facilities  can  be  saved. 

Dr.  Yerby  said  klso  that  we  must  create 
"a  totally  new  orgapism"  to  provide  adequate 
medical  care  in  ihe  future.  He  explained 
that  hospitals  ne(Ml  more  people,  for  In- 
stance, who  can  ^ork  at  the  doctor's  side 
"not  as  handmaidens  but  as  equals."  which 
would  create  new  patterns  within  the  health 
profession.  j 

Furthermore,  Ini  Dr.  Yerby 's  opinion,  the 
medical  professlonj  has  not  been  fulfilling  its 
responsibilities  to  help  solve  the  hospital 
crisis.  But  he  did  not  elaborate. 

Dr.  Knowles  h^  explamed  earlier  that 
peer  discipline  In  the  health  field  was  in- 
ferior to  federal  supervision.  And  he  sug- 
gested that  the  federal  officials  might  set 
on  those  hospitals^  for  example,  which  don't 
operate  after  2  p.m-  on  weekdays  or  on  Sat- 
urdays, j 

And  he  said  hospitals  have  not  provide 
adequaterafter-care  facilities,  created  a  suc- 
cessful voluntary  regional  planning  organi- 
zation or  participated  effectively  in  the  po- 
litical arena.  j 

Dr.  Knowles  extolalned  that  the  need  for 
more  hospital  fuads,  for  better  medical  fa- 
cilities, for  great^  manpower  and  for  more 
doctors  such  as  pathologUts  and  radiologists 
will  be  increasingly  acute  as  days  pass  by. 

Perhaps  this  isi  all  part  of  the  transition 
of  the  hospital  Itom  its  earlier  missionary 
orig;lns  to  the  dycuunlc  enterprise  which  it 
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Nevertheless,  where  the  money  and  man- 
power wui  come  from  and  how  the  medical 
care  of  the  future  wiU  be  organized  are  the 
perplexing  questions  which  both  remain  un- 
answered and  lie  at  the  heart  ot  the  crisis 
facing  our  hospitals  today. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  remarks  of  Dr  Jolin 
H.  Knowles: 

HosprrALs  IN  Crisis 
(By  John  H.  Knowles.  MU.") 
On  July  1,  1966.  Public  Law  89-97,  Amend- 
ments  to  the  Social   Security  Act  of   1935 
populary  known  as  Medicare,  came  into  being! 
The  law  represents  both  the  public's  dissatis- 
faction with  previous  methods  of  flnancing 
health  services  as  well  as  the  extreme  import- 
ance Americans  attach  to  health  and  medical 
care.   The  program   is   financed   through   the 
prepayment  mechanism  of  an  increased  So- 
cial  Security   tax   shared   by   employee   and 
employer  for  Title  18,  as  well  as  general  Fed- 
eral and  State  tax  revenues  for  Title  19  of 
the  lAw.  TlUe  18,  Part  A  provides  for  the 
financing    of    in-hospltal,    ambulatory,    ex- 
tended care  and  home  health  services  for  the 
nearly  20  million  people  of  thU  country,  age 
6S  and  over.  Part  B  of  Title  18,  a  volunt^y 
program  shared  equally  by  Individual  and 
Fedeni!  contributions,  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  doctors'  fees.  As  of  this  writing,  some 
17.5  million  elderly  citizens  are  eligible  for 
these  beneflu.  Title  19  of  the  Law  provides 
for    ho^ital.     extended     care.     ambiUatory 
diagnostic  and  physician  services  for  those 
who  are  judged  to  be  medically  indigent  ac- 
cording to   legislation   to  be  developed  by 
each   State.   Potentially.   40   mllUon   people 
will  be  eligible  for  these  benefits.  Thus,  It  is 
probable  in  the  near  future  that  the  medical 
care  of  as  many  as  60  million  people  or  30% 
of  the  populaUon  of  the  United  States  will  be 
partially  or  wholly  financed  by  State  and  Fed- 
eral tax  f  imds. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  Medicare  the 
national  figures  show  some  2.5  million  peo- 
ple over  65  have  received  medical  care  under 
Title  18,  Part  A,  for  which  over   1   billion 
dollars  of  benefits  have  been  paid.  Some  3.5 
mUlion    elderly    individuals    have    received 
doctor   care   for   which    100   mUUon   dollars 
have  been  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
Twenty-five  States,  including  Massachusetts, 
have  Federally  approved  plans  for  their  im- 
plementation of  -ntle  19.  Again,  nationally 
there  has  been  a  5%   increaae   in  hosplUl 
occupancy  and  a  change  from  25%  to  35% 
of  aU  hxjspitals  beds  occupied  by  those  65  and 
over. 

The  Important  of  such  massive  social  legis- 
lation and  its  effects  on  the  medical  profes- 
sion, on  those  in  the  employ  of  the  health 
professiona.  and  on  all  institutions  Involved 
to  medical  care  is  not  yet  totally  evident 
Surely  the  historians  wUl  write  that  this  was 
one  of  the  most  signlflcaot  changes  in  medi- 
one  in  this  country  during  the  20th  cen- 
tury. We  have  entered  a  new  era  of  com- 
bined pubUc  and  private  efforts  designed  to 
provide  medical  care  of  the  highest  quality 
for  all  the  people".  Never  has  it  been  more 
important  for  the  medical  profession  and 
voluntary  Institutions  to  plan  and  act  re- 
•yoBslbly  in  the  public  interest.  Their  sur- 
vival depends  on  it.  PluralUm  Is  the  essence 
Of  democracy.  The  strength  of  this  country 
Oejends  en  private  Initiative  and  voluntary 
Mtion.  An  ultimately  monoUthlc.  Federally 
•upported  system  of  medical  care  is  unde- 
«^ble.  but  the  price  of  freedom  from  cen- 
tal control  U  local,  voluntary  responsibility 
to  the  public  interest.  Ortalnly  for  the  fu- 
ture there  must  be  ooordlnaUon  and  cooper- 

LnVL'*!'^  """"*=  *°<*  Prt"^t«  interests 
»  provide  health  services  of  high  quaUtr 
w»lch  neither  a  local  pubUc  nor  a  private 
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system  has  been  willing  or  able  to  do  alone 
The  medical  profession,  if  one  group  be 
singled  out,  has  the  power  In  its  hands  to 
maintain  the  private  practice  of  medicine 
and  to  preserve  voluntarism  in  hospitals- 
hut  only  if  It  U  willing  to  assume  broad  ao- 
clal rosponalblUty  in  the  race  to  meet  pubUc 
demand. 

With  the  adevnt  of  Medicare,  several  cru- 
cial changes  and  issues  wlU  be  brought  Into 
sharp  relief,  the  most  important  of  which 
are: 

1)  PubUc  scrutiny  of  hospital  costs  and 
doctor's  fees  wiU  increase.  Tax  money,  gen- 
erated from  employees  and  employers,  is  be- 
ing used  to  pay  for  "high  quaUty  care  for  all 
the  people."  Public  and  political  Interest  wUl 
Increase  proportionally.  Plan  B  inflation  is 
quite  possible  and  will  hit  both  aged  contri- 
butor and  his  Federal  partner  in  the  pocket- 
book.  In  the  first  of  what  wiu  be  many  de- 
mands from  our  political  representatives 
President  Johnson  has  already  asked  for  In- 
vestigation of  doctors'  fees  and  hospital 
costs.  Secretary  (HEW)  Gardner  has  noted 
that  physicians'  fees  have  risen  7.8%  in 
1966.  the  greatest  annual  Increase  since  1927, 
while  hospital  room  rates  rose  16.5%  in  1966, 
the  greatest  atmual  increase  in  18  years. 

2)  Equitable  rates  of  reimbursement  (for 
patients  covered  by  Title  19)  wUl  be  forced 
on  State  Welfare  Departmenta.  which  wiU 
have  to  be  uniform  with  rates  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  "ntle  18.  In  this 
regard,  our  differences  and  long  battles  with 
the  State  seem  to  be  nearly  over,  with  the 
promise  that  the  more  equitable  reimburse- 
ment method  adopted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  for  Medicare  patients  will  be  used  to 
pay  for  the  indigent  sick  by  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  as  of  January  1,  1967.  On  the 
subject  of  flnancing,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth sustained  the  legality  of  otir  current 
Blue  Cross  contract,  culminating  a  nearly  S 
year  battle  for  equitable  reimbursement  from 
all  third  party  payers. 

3)   Utilization  of  doctors  and  hospitals  will 
Increase,  and  with  it.  Increased  demands  for 
better  utilization  of  hospital  beds.  This  has 
happened  at  the  M.G.H.  as  well  as  locaUy  and 
nationally.  Doctors  have  never  been  busier 
and  essentially  all  the  hospitals  In  the  Great- 
er Boston  area  have  waiting  liste  of  patiente 
a  far  cry  from  10  and  even  5  years  ago  when 
hospitals  averaged  60  to  80%  occupancy  and 
there  were  always  beds  readUy  avaUable.  The 
Utilization  Committee,  required  by  the  Medi- 
care Law,  has  been  establtehed  at  the  M.GJI 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  assuring  our 
patiente  and  the  public  of  optimal  utiliza- 
tion of  faculties. 

4)  After-caring  (extended  care,  custodial 
care,  nursing  homes  and  chronic  hospitals) 
facUlUes  wlU  be  shovm  to  t>e  grossly  inade- 
quate. We  have  anticipated  this  with  our 
new  Transfer  Office  within  the  Social  Service 
Department.  Over  the  past  year  we  have  as- 
sessed over  100  extended  care  faculties  and 
established  over  40  transfer  agreemento  with 
the  homes  best  able  to  care  for  our  pa- 
tiente. We  have  improved  our  own  practices 
by  early  and  better  discharge  planning  Still 
we  have  numerous  chronically  ill  individuals 
who  occupy  hlgh-oost  M.G  JI.  beds  simply  be- 
cause .f  a  lack  of  other  (lower  cost)  com- 
mujuty  faculties  for  extended  and  chronic 
care.  This  is  not  the  best  use  of  our  facilities 
which  the  community  needs  for  their  acute 
curative  care.  Meanwhile,  our  waiting  lists 
fsr  adMlsatoBs  to  the  hospital  has  lengthened 
in  some  eaau  to  as  long  as  8  weeks,  maklns 
it  dfcnitfor  the  patient  and  for  the  doctor 
"*«  *■"*■*•***<»■  to  serve  our  community 

5)  Hesyltal  faculties  will  be  strained  and 
the  need  for  new  capital  expenditures  wlU 
jMscsme  acute.  It  is  weU  known  that  prac 
«caUy  an  urban  hospitals  are  In  drastic 
critical  need  of  capital  for  both  Improve- 
ment and  addition  to  the  plant,  and  for 
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establishing  the  Increasingly  expensive  medi- 
cal technology.  Voluntarism  is  well  worth 
preserving.  One  has  only  to  contrast  the 
municipal  hospitals  of  the  country  with  the 
M.a.H.  to  recognize  the  frulto  of  voluntarism 
and  the  hazards  of  complete  poIlUcal  control. 
6)  Maaapower  shortages  wUl  be  accen- 
tuated. Largely  because  of  low  salaries  few 
fringe  benefite,  and  generally  poor  working 
conditions,  the  hospitals  of  this  country  to- 
day are  largely  understaffed.  The  M.G.H  has 
taken  the  lead  In  Improving  all  three  areas 
and  at  the  moment  we  are  better  staffed 
relative  to  our  work  load  than  we  have  ever 
been.  Despite  proteste  from  some  quarters,  we 
raised  nurses'  salaries  as  well  as  aU  others 
in  1966— all  of  which  resulted  In  a  $10  rate 
increase  in  our  charges  to  the  public.  Our 
fringe  benefite  are  competlUve  with  Industry 
and  we  have  made  numerous  Improvementa 
in  work  areas  for  our  employees,  so  that  they 
will  enjoy  pleasant  and  dignified  working 
conditions.  * 

7)  Medical  school-teaching  hospital  rela- 
tionships will  be  altered  and  clinical  teach- 
ing will  change.  This  vrtll  be  slow,  but  is 
bound  to  occur.  Medical  schools  are  becom- 
ing more  aware  of  the  social  Issues  of  medical 
care.  They  are  beginmng  to  move  Into  the 
problems  of  the  delivery  and  the  public 
preceptlcm  of  medical  care  with  currtcular 
revisions  which  wiU  Include  more  emphasis 
on  the  social  science  of  medicine 

8)  The  relation  of  radlologiste  and  others 
to  the  hospital  and  the  medical  school  will 
change  and  the  manpower  shortages  here 
WUl  become  more  acute.  The  transition  has 
been  relatively  smooth  at  the  M.a.H. 

9 )  Coste  Will  continue  to  increase  markedly 
in  both  hospitals  and  In  doctors  fees  Three- 
quarters  of  our  coste  are  due  to  the  salaries 
and  fringe  benefite  paid  our  employees    As 

t?  \'?PJ?''^''  °^  ^^^^  ^O**  people,  ^e  sbare 
the  Medicare  tax— which  of  course,  is  reflect- 
ed in  our  charges  to  patiente.  We  have  had  to 
hire  over  30  new  people  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  processing  Medicare  forms  and  this 
new  cost  is  passed  on  to  our  paUente.  Doctor 
fee  inflation  is  occurring  around  the  country 
as  reasonable  and  customary  fees  are  studied 
and  redefined  by  the  profession. 

10)  The  public  and  our  local  and  national  " 
political  leaders  will  demand  and  ultimately 
force  regional  planning  and  control  The 
celebrated  Heart  Disease.  Cancer  and  Stroke 
bill  has  resulted  in  new  attempte  to  plan 
regionally  while  PubUc  Law  89-749  (Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning  and  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  of  1966)  was  signed  into  Uw  in 
November  1966  and  provides  new  funds  for 
State  Public  Health  Departmente  with  which 
to  plan  and  encourage  regional  planning  for 
medical  care.  A  new  group  has  been  formed 
In  the  Boston  area  to  attempt  regional  plan- 
lUng  on  a  private,  voluntary  basis  Several 
of  us  are  active  in  this  group. 

11)  Our  edacity  to  strike  new  organiza- 
tional  arrangemente   within   medicine   and 
hospitals  and  to  participate  In  the  poUtical 
arena   will   test  us   drasUcaUy  and   It   Is   In 
these  areas  that  I  believe  we  have  our  great- 
est problems  and  greatest  opportumty    Our 
political  leaders  are  deeply  concerned  at  this 
very  moment  that  we  In  the  medical  worid 
WlU  not  be  able  to  fulflU  the  new  expecta- 
tions of  the  pubUc  as  a  consequence  of  Medi- 
care.  WUl   they   sincerely   help   us   give   the 
best  care  to  everyone  or  wUl  they  use  us  as 
scapegoate?   WUl  a  private-pubUc  partner- 
ship of  government,  doctors,  and  voluntary 
institutions  prove  feasible,  or  will  the  Federal 
Leviathan's     appetite     prove     insatiable— In 
tsrms  Of  financing   (or  shoxUd  I  say  under- 
flnano*ng?),    planning    and    controlling    aU 
medical  care  In  the  United  States.  Part  of 
the  answer  can  be  provided  by  the  responsible 
action  of  doctors  and  voluntary  institutions 
Finally  let  me  say  that  one  of  the  most 
exciting   developmente   in   recent   years   has 
been  the  evolution  of  the  modem  hospital 
from  the  passive  receptacle  for  the  Indigent 
sick  to  the  contemporary  health  center  foe 
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all  social  and  economic  classes.  A  natural 
deyelopment  of  Its  emergence  as  a  center 
has  been  the  extension  of  Interests  from 
the  hospital  to  the  commiinlty  for  purposes 
of  comprehensive  health  planning,  preven- 
tive and  public  health  measures  and  the  ra- 
tionalization of  the  best  use  of  health  facili- 
ties. This  development  will  become  the  wave 
of   the   futxire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  on  the  after- 
noon panel  on  "Poverty  Versus  Health" 
was  prepared  by  Jan  Strasma. 

The  panel  was  moderated  by  Prof. 
Prank  Rlessman,  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Sociology,  New  York  University. 
Panel  members  were  John  M.  Prankel, 
Director,  Health  Division,  Community 
Action  Program,  U.S.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  Jack  Geiger,  M.D.,  profes- 
sor, preventive  medicine.  Tufts  Univer- 
sity Medical  School ;  George  James,  MJD., 
dean.  Mount  Sinai  Medical  School, 
Moimt  Sinai  Hospital;  Harold  C.  Light, 
associate  director.  Gouvemeur  Health 
Service  Program  of  Beth  Israel  Hospital. 

RXP<»T    ON    "POVERTT    VEBSUS   HEALTH" 

(By  Jan  Strasma) 

"The  poor  are  likely  to  be  sick  and  the  sick 
are  likely  to  be  poor,"  said  Dr.  Jack  Oelger. 
"And  without  Intervention  the  sick  will  get 
poorer  and  the  poor  will  get  sicker." 

That  intervention  needs  to  be  more  than 
Just  treating  the  symptoms  of  UI  health.  The 
poverty  problem  with  all  Its  complexities 
must  be  attacked.  "To  send  the  poor  back 
unchaxiged  to  their  social  and  physical  en- 
vironment Is  like  sending  a  cholera  victim 
after  treatment  to  drink  from  the  same  con- 
taminated water,"  said  Dr.  Oelger. 

Cntll  now  this  problem  of  poverty  and  lU 
health  haa  been  attacked  piecemeal,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  George  James.  Numerous  agencies 
have  fragmented  it  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  seeing  poverty  aa  a  whole. 

Ck>mpUcatlon8  which  poverty  adda  to 
health  problems.  Dr.  James  said.  Include: 
lack  of  motivation  to  go  to  a  clinic  or  doc- 
tor; tendency  to  wait  untu  symptoms  appear; 
lack  of  Information;  and  the  frequent  pres- 
ence of  chronic  minor  diseases. 

To  attack  illness  in  its  context  of  poverty, 
neighborhood  health  centers  have  been  es- 
tablished In  a  few  areas  and  more  are  being 
set  up  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. These  centers  bring  under  one  roof 
many  services — social  as  well  as  health — 
which  formerly  were  available  only  tn  scat- 
tered locations. 

Tufts  University  has  been  operating  such  a 
center  since  early  1966  at  Columbia  Point,  a 
low-Income  housing  development  In  Boston. 
It's  a  high  risk  area  for  medical  services  since 
there  are  many  children,  old  persons  and 
women  of  child-bearing  age.  Before  the  pro- 
gram began  only  25  per  cent  of  the  residents 
had  had  a  general  medical  check-up,  half  the 
women  had  no  prenatal  care  In  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy  and  one-third  had  cur- 
rent ailments. 

To  prevent  a  fragmentation  of  services  the 
center  utilizes  team  treatment.  The  teams 
include  a  pediatrician,  an  internist,  a  social 
worker  and  others.  One  meniber  of  the  team 
can't  refer  the  patient  to  another  and  then 
duck,  said  Dr.  Oelger.  What  they  can  do,  he 
said,  U  put  their  Information  together  to 
treat  the  health  and  poverty  problem  as  a 
whole. 

Hie  team  treats  the  individual  by  examin- 
ing his  entire  family.  That  way  they  not  only 
treat  the  person's  Illness,  but  also  the  health 
and  welfare  problems  of  the  family. 

In  the  first  year  the  center's  staff  saw  5,600 
out  at  6,000  re^dents,  including  99  per  cent 
of  the  famlUea.They  treated  as  many  as  200 
persons  In  M  hours:  that's  3  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

The  program  has  been  so  successful  that 
Tufts  bM  started  a  second  center  In  the 


Delta  area  of  MIMlssippi.  There  they  are  aid- 
ing a  rural  Neg  ro  population — the  popula- 
tion that  has  b  »en  the  source  of  migration 
to  urban  areas  o  I  the  north. 

"It  seemed  se  islble  to  work  on  the  front 
end  of  the  migration,"  said  Dr.  Geiger. 

Another  health  service,  the  Gouvemeur 
Hospital  clinic,  s  four  years  older  than  the 
Tufts'  program.  It  began  in  1961  when  the 
in-patient  servl  ces  of  the  hospital  closed 
down^and  the  c  inic  affiliated  with  the  Beth 
Israel  Medical  O  inter  on  Manhattan's  Lower 
East  Side. 

Since  then  it  1  las  been  providing  Job  train- 
ing as  well  as  :  lealth  care  for  residents  of 
the  area.  Workl  ig  with  a  conununlty  anti- 
poverty  group,  Hoblllzatlon  for  Youth,  the 
Gouvemeur  ser  i^ice  has  trained  some  400 
school  dropouts  to  be  health  aides.  In  August 
1966  it  added  alult  training  to  its  program 
under  OEO  and  Manpower  grants.  Now  both 
federal  agenciet  have  asked  the  center  to 
double  Its  traini  ng  program,  Harold  C.  Light 
said. 

Based  on  th(  performance  of  these  two 
services,  OEO  p  ans  to  spend  (49  million  In 
its  1967  budget  i  o  launch  20  to  30  new  health 
care  centers,  aosordlng  to  Mr.  Frankel.  And 
S60  million  in  fbe  1968  Is  planned  to  bring 
the  total  number  of  centers  to  40. 

This  money,  Ik  said,  is  "seed  money"  to  get 
the  programs  started.  After  the  second  year 
OEO  funds  will  drop  and  the  burden  should 
be  borne  by  matiched  state  and  federal  medi- 
cal aid  funds,  hejsaid. 

The  costs  of  the  service  at  the  Columbia 
Point  Center,  Including  dental  care,  are 
about  $150  a  p^'son  a  yettr.  Dr.  Geiger  said. 
If  three  hospital  care  days  a  year  tor  each 
resident  are  sav^,  the  center's  services  would 
be  paid  for.  He  added,  "There  is  no  reason  to 
waste  money  sending  people  several  different 
places  for  services  when  we  can  use  a  pro- 
gram of  this  ty]  e." 

"But  it  Is  too  early  to  talk  about  the  cen- 
ters as  the  only  system,"  be  noted.  "The  real 
danger  in  setting  up  a  separate  system  for 
the  poor  is  th^t  in  the  past  such  systems 
have  inevitably  jbecome  poor  systems." 

The  OEO  no\f  has  applications  for  grants 
to  economically  Integrated  areas.  In  these 
areas  the  healtf  services  would  be  available 
to  all  residents' and  not  just  the  poor.  But 
those  above  the  OEO  poverty  line  would  pay 
for  the  service.  fu;cordlng  to  Dr.  Prankel. 

To  establish  tielghborhood  health  centers 
in  all  areas  whefe  they  are  needed  would  cost 
about  $1  billlom  Dr.  Franklin  estimated.  But 
he  cautioned  tiat  the  centers  were  still  in 
their  demonstration  phase.  It's  unwise  to 
project  the  program  too  far  into  the  futvire, 
he  said. 
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hopes  the  association  wlU  apply  for  its  own 
federal  grant  nex^  year. 

Besides  helping  pm  the  centers,  the  poor 
should  be  involveti  more  as  employee.  Mr. 
Frankel  said,  "We  Increasingly  see  Jobs  filled 
by  laymen,  needs  formerly  thought  oould 
only  be  served  by  professionals.  But  we  can't 
wait  until  the  professionals  are  available  to 
fill  the  positions."] 

In  New  York  City  according  to  Professor 
Prank  Rlessman,  tpere  are  8,000  openings  for 
nurses  and  only  $.000  nurses  to  fill  them. 
Non-professional  iidee  can  and  should  be 
used  to  fill  stsne  of  the  openings,  be  said. 

"As  in  the  indiKtrial  revolution  we  must 
look  at  tasks  which  only  a  master  craftsman 
can  do.  Then  we  should  break  the  work  down 
into  steps  others  ean  do,"  Dr.  Frankel  said. 

Many  jobs  now  held  by  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  worl^ers  have  little  future. 
They're  dead-ende4  unless  the  workers  go  out 
to  get  an  education,  said  Professor  Riessman. 
"We're  looking  fori  new  career  models  which 
will  enable  the  poc^  to  move  out  of  their  jobs 
through  Job-based  training,"  he  said.  The 
classroom  should  be  brought  into  the  field 
and  in-service  taalning  developed  to  aid 
workers  In  movlag  from  non-professional 
status  to  professional,  he  said. 

Securing  the  support  of  professionals  In 
the  field  is  one  dlfljculty,  however.  "Most  pro- 
fessionals are  very  happy  to  have  subprofes- 
slonals  trained,"  skid  Dr.  Geiger,  "as  long  as 
It's  for  another  ptofeselon." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  pr^ared  by  Dean 
George  James: 

Text  bt  George  James,  MD.,  MP.H.,  Dean, 
MoxTNT  SiNAil  School  ow  Medicine 

The  unhappy  i^arrlage  between  poverty 
and  disease  has  ^een  recognized  since  the 
earliest  days,  and  for  centuries  much  disease 
and  much  poverty  was  considered  expected 
and  inevitable.  InAeed,  the  poor  were  viewed 
as  receiving  just  pjunlshment  for  unspecified 
misdeeds. 

The  Old  Tes 
10:    16)    say 
strong  city:   the 
their   poverty," 
tends  to  support 
blUty  of  poverty. 

E^ventually,  of 
gan  to  look  as 
subject  to  preveJ 
tlon  and  as  due 
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!nt  of  the  Bible  (Proverbs 

rich  man's  wealth  is  a 

lestruction  of  the  poor  Is 

^hlle    the   New   Testament 

te  theme  of  the  inevlta- 


In  the  centefs  now  operating  or  soon  to 
open  the  poor  themselves  are  being  given  a 
voice.  In  the  i^ast  they  usually  have  had 
health  services  fin  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis. 
Dr.  Franklin  said.  "Programs  designed  by 
professional  and  dominant  groups  are  simply 
a  majority  consensus  on  how  to  solve  the 
problems  of  tne  poor,"  he  said.  "In  their 
silence  the  poof  have  not  provided  scrutiny 
and  advice  to  tie  programs." 

He  continued,  "Now  we  have  to  enlist  a 
new  aUy — the  beople  we  service."  But  OEO 
has  no  set  fonpula  for  involving  the  poor. 
"We  are  encoumging  invention  and  innova- 
tion In  the  applications  we  receive,"  Dr. 
Frankel  said. 

When  Tufts  decided  to  set  up  the  Colum- 
bia Point  centei',  it  held  60  meetings  in  the 
homes  of  resid^ts.  According  to  Dr.  Oelger, 
It  wanted  to  akrold  what  one  resident  said 
she  had  expectfd:  "Tufts  would  provide  the 
services  and  w^d  provide  the  illnesses." 

He  dismissed  the  argument  that  the  poor 
aren't  ready  to  control  such  projects.  '"Hiat's 
the  argument  lised  by  colonialist  powers  for 
years,"  he  said] 

The  Columt^  Point  Health  Association 
does  not  yet  bafve  financial  and  employment 
control  of  the  denter.  But  Dr.  Geiger  said  he 


urse,  men  of  curiosity  be- 
poverty  and  disease  as 
ion  or  at  least  amellora- 
Identifiable  causes.  Doc- 
tors began  to  recognize  the  role  of  poverty 
In  promoting  c^taln  medical  conditions. 
Thus  Sir  William  Osier,  who  was  able  to  look 
far  beyond  the  bedside  of  his  patients,  called 
tuberciUoBls  a  social  problem  with  medical 
overtones.  He  waf  right,  and  as  much  was 
done  to  control  tuberculosis  by  raising  the 
general  standard  of  living  as  was  accom- 
plished by  purely  medical  techniques. 

The  idea  of  thei  practical  abolition  of  pov- 
erty, however,  is  I20th  Century,  and  this  U 
now  an  official  dbjective  of  United  Statei 
government  policy.  Yet  there  clT9  still  some 
who  feel  that  abolishing  poverty  involves 
giving  to  the  poor,  that  this  creates  weak- 
ness m  the  receiver  and  omnipotence  on  the 
part  of  government,  and  that  it  may  lead  to 
survival  of  the  unfittest. 

We  often  seem !  to  have  a  tendency  to  at- 
tack the  indices  dfl  poverty  rather  than  pov- 
erty itself.  In  other  words,  we  tend  to  spe- 
cialize, as  we  di>  In  medicine.  Anderson. 
Bissell  and  Moehet-,  writing  In  the  New  Toric 
state  Journal  of  Uedldne,  point  out  that: 

"Although  thel  President's  Head  Start 
Committee  stated^  that  any  effort  to  improve 
the  life  of  the  ipoor)  chUd  could  not  be 
compartmentalized  mto  health,  education, 
and  welfare  servlqes  but  must  be  mcluslve  of 
all  three,  experience  shows  that  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1965  Heed  Start  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  social  and  educational  aspects  of  tiM 
progranL   It   is   hardly   surprising   therefor* 


that  m  terms  of 
limping  third. 


priorities  health  came  in  • 


We  attack  old  housing,  considered  an  m- 
dex  of  poverty— even  though,  m  a  wealthy 
subiirb.  it  may  be  the  rich  man  who  seeks 
the  old  bouse.  We  pay  for  the  medical  care 
of  poor  children,  under  a  shrapnel  of  pro- 
grams, assuming  the  children  have  the  aU- 
ments  on  our  list.  If  a  child  has  instead,  an 
aliment  on  another  list,  he  may  have  to  be 
shifted  to  an  entirely  different  program.  We 
attack  piecemeal  not  because  we  lack  intel- 
ligence (which  none  of  us  would  admit)  but 
because  the  problem  of  poverty  and  illness  U 
80  enormous  and  so  compUcated  that  few 
of  us  can  see  and  comprehend  it  aU  of  a 
piece. 

Poverty  is  defined  as  "the  condition  of 
being  poor  with  respect  to  money,  goods  or 
means  of  subsistence,"  and  m  our  society  U 
generally  measured  in  money  income  whose 
inadequacy  to  assess  human  situations  is 
well  known.  We  have  no  yardstick  tor  misery 

Not  only  do  we  measure  poverty  in  terms 
of  money,  as  a  convenience,  we  have  a  ten- 
dency to  measure  it  on  an  Instantaneous 
basis.  That  la,  we  say:  as  of  April  1,  1967: 
this  is  a  family  living  in  poverty  or  it  is  not 
ThU  approach  fails  because  poverty  lir  a 
family  does  not  flick  on  and  off  like  a  flash- 
Ught,  It  is  chronic  and  continuing  and  is 
transmissible  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. 

Consider  a  family  living  in  grinding  pov- 
erty. Its  members  descendents  of  forebears 
who  lived  m  grinding  poverty.  Then  sud- 
denly raise  this  family's  Income  to  an  agreed 
comfortable  level.  Technically,  it  might  be 
argued  we  have  thus  eliminated  the  poverty 
But  have  we  really  eliminated  what  we  know 
is  wrong  in  the  family. 

Will  the  additional  Income  automatically 
bring  our  famUy  better  housing?  Not  at  all 
The  legacy  of  generations  of  poverty  may 
lead  the  family  to  stay  put,  or  to  Invest  un- 
wisely. WUl  additional  Income  mean  better 
medical  care?  Eventually,  perhaps,  but  not 
necessarily  at  once.  A  sudden  Increase  In 
Income  for  a  really  depressed  family  by  no 
means  necessarily  leads  it  to  seek  vaccines 
for  its  children  or  prenatal  care  for  its 
women. 

When  the  New  York  Hospital  Welfare 
project  began  here,  total  medical  care  was 
offered  to  1,000  low  income  families  at  home 
In  the  hoepitol,  in  offices,  wherever  they 
needed  it.  This,  in  a  sense,  was  a  sudden 
increase  in  income  since  it  made  possible 
care  of  a  depth  and  quaUty  they  could  pre- 
viously not  afford.  But  there  was  no  rush 
to  accept  this  proffered  care.  To  those  m 
this  room  today  the  words  "New  York  Hos- 
pital" may  Instantly  suggest  a  great  treat- 
ment center.  Those  imbedded  in  the  cul- 
ture oif  poverty  scarcely  react.  New  York 
aiepital  la  not  one  oif  their  famUiar  sym- 
bols. Many  of  them  have  never  heard  of  It 

So  much  poverty  U  not  of  one  year  or  one 
toancial  situation,  but  of  generations 
Oecades,  and  ingrained  apathy.  Sotae  of  It 
may  have  begun  with  simple  lack  of  money 
P^ape  in  another  Century.  Perhaps.  In  the 
"egihnlng,  money  alone  could  have  saved 
toe  situation.  Perhaps  then,  as  General  De- 
a^ulle  once  said  of  HitlerUm,  the  problem 
could  have  been  kUled  in  the  egg.  But  now 
the  simple  availabUlty  of  money  U  not  In 
1-?^..*°°"***  ^°^  '  '*P'''  solution.  The  amaU 
mTS?  ?■•  *r^"*  massive  and  a  quick 
•ntibiotic  Is  no  longer  enough. 

We  also  have  a  tendency  to  discuss  health 
uiterms  of  payment  for  care.  Payment  Is 
"*«»8ary.  but  it  is  not  an  answer  by  itoeir. 

^  r!S',"*T*°**''*  "^  ""^  "y"**™  'or  dellver- 
tt!  T,^^  '^^  should  have  top  priority  m 
tte  thinking  of  everyone  involved  in  Ameri- 
«n  medicine.  We  surely  must  know  by  now 
S  12^^**  ^'  '«^^y  *»°*  ^  disease  con. 
to^ir  i!?^.°^  '^  **^°*  ^  thought  of 
Sjt}^.*^"^  °^  making  it  available.  In  a 
*»nic  that  u  open  from  »  ajn.  to  4:30  pjn. 
to  ^X  '^*,.'^  practtcal  for  the  poor  to  get 
to  roch  a  clinic.  Not  long  ago  when  an  NIT7 
J^w  arthrltu  clinic  wu  extendeTto 
«»«|bt  sessions,  a  different  group  <tf  patients 
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appeared,  and  the  Inference  U  Inescapable 
that  many  erf  these  patients  Avould  not  have 
received  care  had  not  the  cUnlc— by  opemng 
at  night— made  It  possible  for  them  to  at- 
tend. 

We  need  to  reach  out  for  patients— to 
r»ch  those  who  are  now  healthy— to  reach 
those  who  are  stUl  ambulatory — to  reach 
«io8e  our  health  messages  overshoot  The 
hard  oore  of  the  hard  to  reach  is  heavUy  con- 
centrated among  the  poor. 

We  have  generally  approached  the  health 
problems  of  the  poor  by  trying  to  make 
health  consistent  with  poverty.  This  has 
worked  with  smallpox,  in  this  country  al- 
though not  in  many  underdeveloped  nations 
In  the  United  States,  through  the  use  of 
compulsion  (the  chxld  is  compelled  to  at- 
tend school  and  must  be  vaccinated  to  get 
in)  we  have  eliminated  smallpox  among  the 
poor  without  laying  a  finger  on  poverty  Itself. 
And  through  sanitation  we  have  reduced  the 
toll  of  some  other  health  problems  in  the 
poor. 

In  spite  of  these  achievements,  with  their 
19th  Century  flavor,  our  record  with  the 
health  of  the  poor  is  not  good.  We  cannot 
say  only  that  some  Important  medical  con- 
ditions are  worse  among  the  poor.  Every 
leading  cause  of  death  takes  a  greater  toll 
among  our  poor,  and  there  U  overwhelming 
evidence  that  disabling  conditions  are  also 
worse  among  the  poor  than  among  the  com- 
fortable. 

So  far  as  death  is  concerned,  we  looked  at 
the  record  In  this  city  a  few  years  ago  and 
concluded  that  poverty  is  our  third  leadine 
cause  of  death,  taking  some  13.000  hves  a 
year.  That  Is.  it  the  record  of  bad  districts, 
such  as  Central  Hariem.  could  be  brought  up 
to  the  level  of  better  areas,  such  as  Flushing 
that  many  Uves  would  be  saved  annuaUv" 
And  Flushing,  it  might  be  noted.  Is  not  a 
small,  wealthy  commumty,  but  a  function- 
ing, generally  middle  class  area. 

We  tried  to  make  poverty  tuberculosis- 
free,  and  that  didn't  work.  TuberculoeU  is 
now  essentially  a  disease  of  the  poor,  e«>e- 
clally  of  poor  old  men  living  alone.  We  need 
to  leara  a  great  deal  more  about  exacUy 
what  it  is  in  the  culture  of  poverty  that 
brings  this  about?  Trying  to  make  poverty 
tuberculo6is-free  is  like  trying  to  nuke 
promiscuity  syphilis-free.  That  doesn't  work 
either.  '»vt». 

K  J^t  culture  of  poverty  often  promotes  lu 
health  in  our  patients  long  before  we  get 
them.  One  could  cite  the  development  of 
habits  and  addictions.  One  could  cite  the 
lack  of  prenatal  care  in  poorer  areas.  We  are 
making  progress,  but  even  when  prenatal 
^re  is  available  free,  cultural  and  practical 
barriers  often  prevent  poor  mothers  from 
getung  neither  at  all.  or  early  enough: 
Thus  the  child  of  poverty  is  given  a  healtt; 
hazard  even  befcwe  he  Is  born  "«=«""» 

We  open  clinics  for  the  detection  of  dia- 
betes and  cancer  of  the  cervU  and  the  people 
who  present  themselves  tend.  In  general  to 
be  those  who  are  alert  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves anyway.  We  continue  to  hunt  the 
othenj   We  test  for  cancer  of  the  cervix  in 

JZ-     ^"^  ^°^-  "^**  o"'  percentage  of  dis- 
covery rises,  but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
The  health  hazards  of  poverty.  In  sumnw- 
tlon.  Include:  "^»^"io 

1.  A  lack  of  motivation  to  seek  adequate 

2.  A  tendency  (which  American  medicine 
shares)  to  wait  for  symptoms— or.  as  in  orea- 
nancy.  for  crlsU.  *^^ 

J:.A  ^^^  °^  information  about  the  avaU- 
abUlty  of  care,  and  about  sensible  health 
habits. 

4.  Practical  dlfflculttes  In  Uvlng  (need  to 
care  for  children,  eto.)  which  ^e  It  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  for  poor  people  to  spend 
the  time  waiting  in  clinics  to  get  care. 

6.  Frequent  presence  of  minor  chronic  dis- 
ease which  in  Itself  retards  presentation  for 
care  oi  more  serious  problems.  For  example, 
the  elderly  arthritic  who  can't  get  across  the 
street  in  the  4fi  seconds  It  takes  the  Ught  to 


change  and  therefore  doesn't  get  to  the  heart 
clinic. 

We  have  been  sluggish  in  our  approach  to 
the  interrelated  problems  of  poverty  and  ill- 
ness, but  I  think  now  We  are  at  the  start  of 
an  era  of  great  Improvement.  We  are  now 
working  toward  the  elimination  of  poverty 
in  America.  Poverty  has  been  an  hereditary 
disease,  handed  down  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren. We  now  believe  that  cham  can  be 
broken. 

In  the  medical  worid  there  is  ferment  lead- 
ing to  the  reorientation  of  medical  care 
around  the  patient.  We  are  beginning  to  see 
that  we  have  got  to  make  medical  care  fit  the 
patient.  Instead  of  trying  to  make  the  patient 
fit  Into  ap  outmoded  system  of  care. 

This  means,  among  other  things  packag- 
ing care  so  that  It  is  practical  for  the  patient 
to  get  at  it.  It  also  means  that  someone  mvist 
be  in  charge,  someone  who  knows  what 
specialty  help  is  available,  but  who  looks  at 
the  patient  as  one  hiunan  being,  no  matter 
how  many  problems  he  has. 

Welfare  people  and  health  people  meet  \a 
serving  poor  families  in  New  York— famiUes 
on  relief.  I  am  happy  to  see  from  the  com- 
ments of  the  welfare  commissioner  and  the 
commissioner  of  health  that  here  too  it  U 
becoming  apparent  that  health  and  weUare 
problems  in  such  families  are  usually  so  en- 
twined that  they  cannot  be  separated  Such 
families  have  to  be  served  as  a  umt  Instead 
of  as  a  coUection  of  special  problems  for  very 
special  specialists. 

We  are  learning  more  about  what  is  wrong 
with  our  present  approaches.  A  study  Is  go- 
ing on  at  Bellcvue  now  to  determine  why 
there  is  such  a  high  rate  of  broken  appoint- 
ments for  the  care  of  children  in  the  cimics 
One  known  reason  Is  that  poor  mothers  often 
find  it  impossible  to  get  someone  to  stay 
with  the  other  chUdren  while  they  take  one 
chUd  to  a  clinic.  Eventually  we  will  know  the 
various  reasons  and  their  relative  importance. 
Then  we  can  do  more  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion. 

We  have  been  giving  the  elderly  specUl 
problems.  Our  society  pushes  them  out  of 
the  mainstream  of  life  to  the  extent  that 
the  percentage  of  older  people  in  the  labor 
market  has  declined  as  their  percentage  m 
the  population  has  risen.  To  provide  bas- 
ket weaving  for  the  elderly  person  who 
has  never  had  any  interest  In  It,  U  not  to 
give  him  a  useful  life.  But  at  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement,  under  a  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  grant,  a  program  of  "Friendly 
Volunteers"  m  which  elderiy  people  have 
visited  and  helped  each  other,  has  been 
extremely  succssful.  The  elderly  person  who 
helps  somebody  else  knows  he's  being  use- 
ful; he  doesn't  have  to  be  told. 

I  am  encouraged  by  changing  attitudes 
on  family  plamilng.  This  gets  to  one  of  the 
roots  of  poverty.  The  new  health  commis- 
sioner. Dr.  O-Rourke,  told  the  other  day 
of  a  famUy  on  relief  in  New  York  with  not 
enough  food  or  clothing.  There  was  a 
young  mother  with  five  chUdren  under  five 
years  of  age— a  young  mother  almost  over- 
whelmed by  her  situation.  There  was  one 
bed  one  cot  and  one  sofa  for  seven  people 
including  a  brother.  The  mother  was  afraid 
the  absent  husband  might  again  pay  a 
drunken  night  visit,  perhaps  starting  an- 
other child  on  the  way.  We  all  have  to  fol- 
low  our  consciences  In  these  matters  Mv 
own  feeimg  Is  that  unless  this  woman  re- 
ceives family  planning  advice  and  aid  those 
ChUdren.  and  maybe  more,  may  weU  be  the 
elderly  relief  clients  of  the  year  2032  as  weU 
as  the  young  ones  of  1967. 

At  least  the  clouds  have  broken  and  we 
^I^H^K^'^fJ^*  concepts  that  poverty  can 
and  should  be  elhnlnated.  and  that  aU  per- 
sons are  entitied  to  the  best  In  medical 
care — these  are  revolutionary.  That  we  ac- 
cept  them   as   practtcal    objectives   may    be 

Si'^'lUiT...*^'  "**"•  *°™  ^*^^ 


-i^'  SP^^er.  the  afternoon  panel  on 
Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  the  Public  In- 
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terest"  was  moderated  by  Albert  H.  Blu- 
menthal,  chairman.  Committee  on 
Health,  New  York  State  Assembly.  Mem- 
bers of  the  panel  were  James  Brlndle, 
president.  Health  Insurance  Plan  of 
Greater  New  York;  James  G.  Haughton, 
M.D.,  first  deputy  administrator.  New 
York  City  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion; George  Himler,  M.D.,  chairman. 
Coordinating  Council  of  Five  County 
Medical  Societies  of  New  York  City; 
James  C.  Ingram,  vice  president.  Blue 
Cross;  George  K.  Wyman,  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of  Social  Welfare. 

BXPORT  ON  "MXDICAKX,   KZDICAID,   AND  THE 
FT7BUC   ZlfTSaiS9r" 

Panel  members  generally  agreed  that 

**  medicare  has  been  relatively  successful 

In  its  first  months.  However,  there  have 

been  major  administrative  problems  In 

the  medicaid  program. 

Under  the  social  security  sjrstem,  medi- 
care provides  hospital  and  similar  serv- 
ices for  retired  persons.  There  is  also  a 
voluntary  insurance  program.  Those 
retired  persons  who  Join  pay  Insurance 
premiums  to  social  security.  The  insur- 
ance pays  doctors  bills. 

Members  of  the  panel  concentrated  on 
the  administrative  rather  than  on  the 
purely  medical  aspects  of  the  two  pro- 
grams, which  together  provide  Insurance 
for  most  medical  costs  for  retired  per- 
sons. 

Although  an  genersdly  agreed  on  the 
need  and  value  of  the  programs,  they 
made  different  recommendations  to  im- 
prove administration  for  the  benefit  of 
patients  as  well  as  members  of  the  medi- 
cal professions. 

Dr.  George  Himler,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  OooTdlnatins  Council  of  the  Five 
County  BCedical  Societies  of  New  York 
City,  pointed  out  that  members  of  the 
State  medical  society  had  approved  the 
medicaid  program  in  principal. 

While  the  State  health  dei>artment 
has  responsibility  for  medical  aspects  of 
the  program,  local  departments  of  social 
welfare  have  been  responsible  for  deter- 
mination of  eligibility,  enrollment,  rec- 
ordkeeping, and  payment  to  provldel's  of 
services. 

Dr.  Himler  noted  that  after  a  few 
months'  experience,  the  members  of  the 
society  "reluctantly  concluded  that  the 
medical  assistance  program  was  a  total 
fiasco  as  It  was  beiniK  administered." 

He  said  the  maximum  fee  schedule 
promulgated  for  physicians  and  other 
providers  of  services  was  "inadequate." 
He  said  that  in  February  of  1967  pay- 
ments to  physicians  for  services  ren- 
dered to  medicaid  patients  were  at  least 
3  months  behind. 

Dr.  Himler  declared: 

IronlcsUy,  tbe  Departmmta  of  Healtb  and 
Social  Welfare,  while  tbey  were  quite  busy 
deTldng  quaUfloatlons  for  physicians  who 
wished  to  participate  in  Medicaid,  bad  de- 
voted no  thought  to  develo[^g  standards 
of  performance  for  themselves  and  their  local 
branches.  Rather  than  making  It  possible 
for  physicians  to  participate  without  ex- 
cessive penalties  in  terms  of  time  and  effort, 
these  departments  ■ermrd  to  have  settled  on 
a  ooorse  designed  to  dissuade  doctors  from 
accepting  Medicaid  patients. 

James  Brlndle,  president  of  the  Health 
Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York — 


HIP — outlined  his  organization's  experi- 
ence with  medcaid  and  medicare. 

He  said  thai  4  years  of  experience  with 
the  New  Yoik  City  Departments  of 
Health  and  'Vtfelfare  have  demonstrated 
the  "value  of  tpe  group  practice  t^proach 
both  in  terms  pf  satisfaction  on  Uie  part 
of  those  who  get  the  service  and  a  high- 
level  of  mediciu  care." 

As  of  Marcb  1967,  HIP  enrolled  about 
53,000  medicaid  eliglbles  as  members  and 
more  than  40,000  medicare  beneflciarles. 

Mr.  Brlndle  pointed  out  that  HIP  serv- 
ices go  beyon<i  treatment  by  physicians 
and  encompass  preventive  h«dth  care, 
home  health  services  through  the  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association,  and  the  services 
of  nutritionist^,  social  workers,  and  other 
ancillary  personnel.  

Instead  of  \forking  on  a  fee  basis,  HIP 
physicians  aile  paid  a  flat  capitation 
amount  in  retbm  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  overall  health  care  of 
the  member. 

The  success  of  this  approach,  Mr.  Brln- 
dle noted,  is  eyldenced  by  the  fact  that — 

WhUe  recelTltig  more  medical  services,  HIP 
members  are  htiepltalized  about  25  per  cent 
lees  than  oomfiarable  patients  covered  by 
Other  medical  Qare  Insurance  programs. 

I  include  a^  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  presentation  by  Dr.  George  Himler: 
Presentation  (|n  Medicaid  bt  Oeobge  Him- 

ixa.    M.D.,    Air    Congressman    Wouaic    F. 

Rtan's  CoMMttrNrrr  CkJNTERXNCR  on  Health 

IN  Our  Crnzt,  April  1,  1967 

Physicians  bsve  long  been  aware  that,  with 
the  steeply  riaUig  ooete  of  hospitalization, 
drugs,  and  all  tbe  dber  elezoents  entering 
Into  medical  4are,  there  are  a  subetantial 
number  of  per^ns  In  this  State  who  cannot 
afford  necessary  health  services.  Although  the 
voluntary  and  commercial  health  insurance 
carriers  have  made  it  possible  for  the  public 
to  obtain  protection  at  a  reasonable  cost  by 
spreading  the  risk,  there  are  still  many  in- 
dividuals who  lire  not  Insured  or  who  need 
further  care  itfter  having  ezha\uted  their 
benefits.  T 

Recognizing  these  facts,  the  physicians  of 
New  York  State,  individually  and  through 
their  State  Medical  Socleity,  gave  their  sup- 
port to  the  K«rr-Mills  Ijaw.  When  this  was 
supplanted  by  Title  19  of  Public  Law  88-97, 
which  we  kno^  as  Medicaid,  tbey  supported 
that,  too,  altb<Aigh  they  had  serious  reserva- 
tions about  some  of  its  provisions.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  eoactment  of  the  Implementing 
law  in  Albany;  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  'Sks'k  appointed  a  Techncal  Ad- 
visory OommltA«e  to  the  State  Health  De- 
partment. The  purpose  of  the  oooninlttee  was 
to  help  develop  tbe  program  along  lines  ac- 
ceptable to  Its  prospective  beneflclarlee,  to 
the  providers  Of  hecdth  services,  and  to  the 
administering  tgencles. 

Among  the  Qondltions  that  the  committee 
and  the  Medical  Society  considered  neces- 
sary to  a  satisfactory  plan  for  medical  assist- 
ance were  the  following : 

1)  That  tbei  State  develop  a  unlf<»in  and 
centralized  program  to  avoid  the  confusion 
and  delays  inherent  In  completely  autono- 
mous local  adiiilnlstratlon. 

2)  That  thA  Title  18  Intermediaries  be 
used  to  admifiister  the  Title  19  program, 
based  on  the  f*ct  that  tbey  have  the  key  per- 
sonnel, the  know-how,  and  the  electronic 
data  processing  equipment  to  do  the  Job  effi- 
ciently. In  addition,  they  have  weU-devel- 
oped  lines  of  Communication  and  good  rela- 
tions With  tile  medical  profession,  which 
would  make  f(r  rapid  and  smooth  develop- 
ment of  the  poigram. 
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3)  That  the  rlgpt  of  the  patient  to  choose 
his  physician  anfl  hospital  be  guaranteed. 
This  right  was  finally  established  by  an 
amendment  to  thf  rules  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  WaiXare  but  is  not  part  of  the 
law.  I 

4)  That  prior  iuthorlzatlon  for  the  care 
of  Title  19  reclpl^nte  be  eliminated  so  that 
physicians  could  exercise  their  best  Judg- 
ment in  the  care  t>f  their  patients. 

6)  That  the  fee^  paid  for  the  care  of  Medi- 
caid patients  be  |at  the  "usual,  customary, 
and  prevailing"  l#vel.  in  keeping  with  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller'^  pubUc  statements  of  his 
Intention  that  t^ey  receive  their  medical 
care  In  the  same  j  manner  as  persons  of  pri- 
vate means  or  t^ose  having  health  Insur- 
ance coverage.  Tl^  principle  of  "usual,  cus- 
tomary, and  prefaUing"  fees  has  also  re- 
ceived the  public  endorsement  of  Dr.  HoUls 
S.  Ingraham,  Ne^  York  State  Commissioner 
of  Health,  and  ci  Commissioner  George  K. 
Wyman,  New  Tfrk  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare.      | 

When  the  Medl^id  program  was  put  into 
effect,  almost  thi  entire  responsibility  for 
Its  administration  was  placed  on  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  iintll  Novem- 
ber 1,  1966,  after  which  Its  fiirther  activities 
were  limited  to  tb/e  determination  of  eligibil- 
ity, enrollment,  racord-keeping,  and  payment 
to  providers  of  seijvicee.  On  and  after  Novem- 
ber 1,  1966,  the  State  Health  Department  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  the  medical  as- 
pects of  the  pro-am,  Including  policies  ap- 
plicable to  hospril^ils,  doctors,  and  the  para- 
medical p>rofe8sloas.  The  Health  Department 
was  further  charged  with  insuring  the  avail- 
ability of  care,  supervising  its  quality,  and 
recommending  fe«8.  This  division  of  author- 
ity did  much  to  delay  the  development  of 
the  medical  assistance  program,  since  nei- 
ther department  was  willing  to  take  effective 
action  prior  to  Novem.t)er,  1966. 

In  February,  1967,  after  ten  months  of 
conunlttee  meetings,  consultations,  and  close 
cooperation  wltli  the  agencies  responsible 
for  Medicaid,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Stats 
of  New  York,  at  the  anniial  meeting  of  its 
House  of  Delegates,  reviewed  the  status  of  the 
program  as  it  was  then  being  administered 
and  found  it  wanting  In  almost  every  im- 
portant respect. 

There  had  been  no  effort  made  to  centralize 
tbe  pro-am,  and  the  Governor  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Sodlal  Welfare  had  Indicated 
their  doubt  thatlthe  Social  Welfare  Depart- 
ment had  authoiity  over  the  district  offices. 
This  meant  thaT  Inst^wtd  of  one  program, 
the  Society  now  ^lad  to  deal  with  about  63 
and  that  there  cduld  be  no  uniformity  in  tbe 
procedures  Invol'^d. 

The  district  ofllces  had  broken  down  badly 
in  their  registration  of  eligible  persons  so 
that  neither  patients,  physicians,  nor  hospi- 
tals knew  who  was  entitled  to  assistance. 

It  was  evident  (that  the  welfare  amosphere 
had  been  careftiUy  preserved.  The  recipient* 
were  not,  in  facft,  enabled  to  receive  their 
care  Uke  anyone  else  in  the  community  and 
they  were  not  "brought  Into  the  mainstream 
of  medical  care"  as  had  been  glowingly  pre- 
dicted for  them.  Both  the  prospective  benefl- 
ciarles and  the  dfx;tors  showed  their  dlstasta 
for  the  conditloas  under  which  medical  M- 
sistance  was  beibg  offered,  by  their  reluc- 
tance to  participate. 

If  reglstpatlod  and  record-keeping  was 
bogged  down  in  a  morass  ot  red  tape,  the 
reporting  and  billing  procedures  required  of 
physicians  were  oven  more  so  and  constituted 
an  imnecessary  and  serious  Imposition  oo 
their  time.  In  addition,  regulations  often 
varied  from  one  county  to  another  and  be- 
came quite  confusing  when  doctors  treated 
patients  Irooi  s4veral  adjacent  counties,  m 
was  often  tbe  case. 

Tb«  Departmynts  of  Health  and  Social 
Welfare  made  DOjefTort  wbateverto  encouragt 
tbe  dtetrlct  offices  to  use  tbe  Title  18  lnt(r< 
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medlaries  for  Title  19,  in  spite  of"  the  fact 
that  Governor  Rockefeller  had  publicly  sup- 
ported this  procedure.  In  the  absence  of  such 
direction,  most  of  the  welfare  districts  have 
elected  to  administer  their  own  programs 
in  spite  of  clear  evidence  that  they  are  not 
equipped  to  do  so. 

In  July,  1966,  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
promulgated  a  maximum  fee  schedule  for 
physicians  and  other  providers  of  services. 
This  was  done  over  the  protests  of  the  Med- 
ical Society,  since  the  schedule  was  30  to 
35  per  cent  below  prevailing  fees  on  a  State- 
wide basis.  This  substandard  rate  structure  is 
rtiU  in  effect  while  dUatory  attempts  are  being 
made  to  "Investigate"  the  concept  of  usual, 
customary,  and  prevaUlng  fees  which  has  al- 
ready been  supported  by  the  Governor  and 
Oommlseloners  Ingraham  and  Wyman. 

Even  at  these  Inadequate  rates.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1967,  payments  to  physicians'  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  Medicaid  patients  were  at 
least  three  months  behind  in  most  welfare 
districts,  as  much  as  six  months  behind  in 
many,  whUe  In  a  very  substantial  number 
no  payments  had  been  made  at  all. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  members  of 
the  Medical  Society  reluctantly  concluded 
that  the  medical  assistance  program,  which 
they  had  approved  In  principle,  was  a  total 
fiasco  as  it  was  being  administered.  They 
also  recognized  that  it  was  not  likely  to 
improve  In  the  near  futtire  because  of  the 
obvious  reluctance  of  the  departments  In- 
volved to  accept  suggestions  on  necessary 
remedial  steps.  Finally,  they  saw  that,  vrtth 
the  continuing  decentraUzaUon  of  the  pro- 
gram and  with  the  vesting  of  final  author- 
ity in  the  welfare  district  offices,  it  would 
be  difficult  or  impossible  to  bring  the  Stote 
program  up  to  acceptable  sUndards 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society  was  keenly  aware  that,  no  matter 
how  high  the  quality  of  medical  care  may 
be.  it  has  no  value  unless  there  is  an  effec- 
ttve  system  of  delivery  and  payment,  and 
the  condlttons  under  which  the  care  is 
rendered  satisfy  both  the  recipients  and  the 
jwoviders.  They  therefore  took  the  foUow- 
ing  actions  : 

( 1 )  They  Indicated  the  dtssatisf  action  of  the 

IS^  *?i  ^i!^  °'  ^'  S***«  o*  New  York 
Witt  the  Medicaid  program  as  it  voat  then 
o»ng  administered  and  withdrew  their  ap- 
proval until  substantial  evidence  is  forth- 
coming that  representatives  of  the  State 
government  Intend  to  honor  their  commit- 
mwits  to  the  people  and  to  the  doctors. 

(2)  They  called  on  Governor  Rockefeller 

l5lH"2!!irf.*S?  ^****  Departments  of  Health 
•ad  Social  Welfare  to  submit  detaUed  and 
workable  plans  for  the  centralized  and  uni- 
form supervision  and  regulation  of  the 
Medicaid  program. 

(3)  They  called  on  Governor  Rockefeller 
to  require  these  departments  td  create  and 
enforce  satisfactory  performance  standards 
lor  the  district  health  and  weUare  agencies 
m  the  administration  of  the  local  plana 

jU^bUlty  standards  to  a  more  appropriate 
.!!!:;».  •^***"  program  was  obviously  too 
^J^^l"""-^^""  '"""  "»•  ^^  ot  Its  cost 
•nd  the  obvious  Incapacity  of  the  respon- 
BDie  departments  to  administer  it. 

(6)  They  caUed  on  the  Governor  to  instruct 
t»*-5?*^!*'  *"'*  ^°^'^  Welfare  Departments 
to  actively  encourage  the  district  offices  to 

S^^mle'^i?.™''*^"^^^  ^  *^^  admlnlstra- 

rI^L^^^I-  ^'^  <*^'«*  °°  Oovernor 
Rockefeller    In   keeping   with   his   pubUcly 

Sr^^P^i**^-  **•  ln»truct  the  Director  of 
tte  Budget  to  adopt  the  "usual,  customary 
«dj^j^aillng"   method  of   reimburse^^i 

JSm  »»«»•"  yet  been  no  official  reaction 
w  these  Just  demands,  and  It  is  becoming 
™»eMlngly  clear  that  it  la  the  official  intent 
w  permit  this  program  to  muddle  along  aa 
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it  has  dcme  for  the  past  eleven  months 
This  situation  should  l3e  a  nuttter  ot  den) 
concern  to  everyone,  not  J»ist-  the  recipients 
and  providers  of  care. 

In  the  interest  of  humanity,  those  who 
need  medical  assUtance  should  receive  It 
in  dignity  and  without  having  barriers  in- 
terposed in  their  way.  In  the  Interest  of  fis- 
cal sanity,  government  must  provide  effec- 
tive adnUnistraUon  or  aUow  those  who  can 
do  so  to  provide  it  for  them.  In  tbe  interest 
of  developing  sound,  socially-oriented  me- 
chanisms for  the  purchase  and  delivery  of 
health  services,  taxpayers  and  voters  must 
demand  prudence  In  legislation  affecttng 
medical  and  hospital  care  so  that  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  both  may  be  preserved 

The  physicians  of  this  State  have  dem- 
onstrated their  wliungness  to  cooperate  and 
to  make  Medicaid  work.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  continued  to  meet  with  the 
Health  Department  to  make  suggestlcms  and 
recommendalona  for  Improving  the  program. 
What  is  needed  now  Is  either  a  stlmiUus 
from  the  Govemor  or  a  go-ahead  signal  to 
his  commissioners  to  break  the  log-lam  of 
official  Inactivity. 
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emment  agencies  many  of  its  functions  The 
Job  Corps,  for  example,  would  have  been 
transferred  to  Health.  EducaUon  and  Welfare 
and  phased  out  by  the  GOP,  making  It  a  vo-" 
catlonal  education  program. 

AU  In  aU,  some  three  doeen  amendments 
WMe  rejected  In  the  House  alone,  which  gives 
some  idea  of  how  furious  was  the  continu- 
ing fight  to  perform  surgery  on  OBO  fimd- 
Ing  and  to  dismanUe  its  program. 

Democratic  members  w««  able  to  turn 
back  the  series  of  assaults  by  the  GOP  and 
they  along  with  Mr.  Shrlver.  the  patient 
pleader  for  the  anU-poverty  war,  flnaUy 
won  out.  ' 


Prof.  Morris  Wilhelm  Describes  ^ews  of 
the  Stereos  Point  Committee  for  Peace 
in  Vietnam 
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HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF  tenness;^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 


Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  the  closing  moments  of  the 
fl^l^session  of  the  90th  Ctongress,  the 
IJ5uSe  passed  s  meaningful  appropria- 
tton  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tinlty.  While  it  was  far  short  of  what 
many  of  us  had  hoped  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, greater  than  some  had  predicted. 
A  great  deal  of  the  success  which  we 
nave  had  In  connection  with  the  legis- 
lation on  the  war  on  poverty  In  the 
House  must  be  attributed  to  the  efforts 
dedication,  and  abilities  of  the  Director 
of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver. 

In  the  Wednesday,  Deconber  13,  1967 
addition  of  the  NashviUe  Tennessean 
an  editorial,  entitled  "Patient  Pleader 
for  Poverty  War."  outlines  succinctly  the 
contribution  which  Mr.  Shrlver  has 
made,  and  under  unanimous  consent  I 
^clude  the  copy  of  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  commend  it  to 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
Patient  Pleadek  Poa  Povistt  Wab 
Pinal  approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  two- 
year.  $4.16  billion  extension  of  the  anti-pov- 
erty program  undoubtedly  is  in  part  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  Shrlver  gave  endless  testimony  before 
committees  and  labored  patiently  in  behalf 
of  the  program.  Only  at  one  point  did  Mr 
Shrlver  seem  discouraged  by  It  all,  Indlcat-' 
ing  that  if  the  anti-poverty  program  was 
npped  to  a  shred  by  appropriations  he  might 
consider  quitting. 

In  the  end,  it  wasnt.  but  the  battle  was 
long  and  arduous.  It  did  result  in  a  shift  of 
the  program  by  approval  of  the  ao-caUed  city 
hall  amendments  which,  in  effect,  turned 
over  control  of  local  community  action  pro- 
grams to  public  officials. 

However,  on  this  gambit.  Congress  rejected 
on  vote  after  vote  Republican  eSorta  to  dis- 
mantle the  OEO,  and  to  shift  to  ezlsUng  gov- 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Decernber  6.  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  19. 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dni- 
wiNSKi]  made  some  comments  in  the 
Congressional  Record  concerning 
groups  opposed  to  current  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam.  He  included  in  his  remarts  a 
letter  to  Prof.  Morris  M.  Wilhelm  an 
assistant  professor  of  poUtlcal  science  at 
Wisconsin  State  University,  Stevens 
Point,  and  a  member  of  the  Stevens 
Point  Committee  for  Peace  In  Vietnam 
This  letter  to  Professor  Wilhelm  was 
written  by  a  university  colleague,  Prof 
Waclaw  W.  Soroka,  of  the  history  depart- 
ment. 

I  should  Uke  now  to  Include  Professor 
Wilhelm's  r^ly: 
Prof.  Waclaw  W.  Soroka, 
Department  o/  History, 
WUconsin  State  University, 
Stevens  Point.  Wis. 

Dea«  ProfesSob  Sosoka:  You  will  excuse 
the  long  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of 
March  16.  A  rather  hectic  schedule  has  pre- 
vented me  until  now  from  devoting  the  care- 
ful examination  and  consideration  that 
your  learned  and  challenging  letter  deserves. 

It  was  interesting  for  me  to  see  the  extent 
to  which  our  views  are  similar  on  many  es- 
sential principles  and  positions.  I  agree,  for 
Instance,  with  your  statement  that  the  aim 
of  -Jie  United  States  In  Vietnam  (Insofar  as 
this  aim  is  understood  by  the  American  peo- 
ple) has  "limited  objectives,"  consisting  of 
"a  decent  solution  protecting  the  nations 
from  Imposed  dictatorship."  Most  Americans 
are,  indeed,  "determined  to  help  in  building 
the  Asian  societies  based  on  the  will  of  the 
majority,  on  respect  of  human  dignity,  on 
freedom  fr<Hn  terror  and  wUlfulness"  (p.  2) . 

I  am  fully  in  accord  with  your  position 
that  "the  thought  of  intellectuals  with  in- 
tegrity must  Include  in  its  consideration  the 
threat  and  existence  of  Communist  colonial- 
ism, as  weU,"  (p.  3).  For  I  agree  that  the 
rule  of  law,  the  binding  nature  of  Interna- 
tional agreements  and  the  "requlrwnent  of 
international  oo<:^>eraOon"  (p.  8),  as  basic 
ideals  of  a  lit>eral  world  order,  wUl  never  be 
established  "by  giving  up  before  an  aggres- 
sor" (p.  4).  ^^ 

The  present-day  leaders  of  Communist  na- 
tions, regardless  of  the  degree  of  their  at- 
tachment to  orthodox  Marxian  dialectic 
must,  in  my  opinion,  be  made  aware  of  the 
inevitable  failure  of  efforts  to  "successfully 
Impose  their  dictatorship  by  force  over  any 
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otlier  oountry~  (p.  6) .  Tour  dsBcrlption  of 
tbe  ictxlsms  wltbln  tbe  Comznunlst  world 
and  your  call  for  tbe  TUB.  (and  otber  na- 
tions, too,  I  suggest)  to  support  those  Com- 
munlsts  who  "hate  this  continuous  pressure 
of  Romantic  revolutionaries"  and  are  eager 
for  "settlement,  reconciliation  and  coopera- 
tion" (p.  4)  are  certainly  valid  conclusions 
and  ones  with  which  I  am  In  fiUl  agreement. 
(Oerge  Kennan's  statement  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  January  30 
Is,  I  believe,  a  moat  valuable  analysis  of  this 
complicated  task.) 

Your  list  of  six  areas  of  "protest"  (p.  8), 
moreover.  Is  a  list  that  must  be  shared  by  all 
who  genuinely  accept  tbe  basic  principles 
•f  liberalism — In  tbe  best  and  most  au- 
thentic meaning  of  that  term. 

When  I  say  that  our  positions  are  quite 
similar  on  these  points  I  speak,  of  course, 
only  for  myself.  Among  tbe  S3  participants 
In  the  newspaper  advertisement  are  included 
some  individuals  who  wotild  probably  not 
go  along  with  some  of  these  concepts;  the 
large  majority  of  the  signers  would,  I  be- 
lieve, accept  them.  In  any  case  the  com- 
munity of  protest  that  this  ad  represented 
consists,  as  I'  have  publicly  Indicated,  of 
concerned  residents  of  tbe  area,  who  reject 
Cotnmunlsm  at  the  same  time  that  they  re- 
ject the  Johnson  war  policy  In  Vietnam  as  a 
solution  to  Commimism.  It  Is  these  beliefs 
alone  that  united  them  In  their  considered 
condemnation  of  the  official  UjS.  position  and 
that  caused  them  to  join  In  public  protest 
against  this  position. 

I  was  surprised,  therefore,  that  you  Inter- 
preted our  statement  to  mean  that  Com- 
munism would  necessarily  be  adopted  In  a 
democratic  election  in  Vietnam  (p.  2).  Nor 
did  we  imply  In  our  ad  that  tbe  American 
conduct  of  war  In  Vietnam  la  comparable  to 
"tbe  Nad  deeds  and  methods"  (p.  6). 

I  fall  to  undentand,  furthomore,  your 
allegation  that  our  statement  demands  that 
the  UjS.  "give  up"  In  the  face  of  Ho  Chi 
mnb's  "obsttnacy."  a  move  that  would  be. 
Indeed,  similar  to  tbe  appeasement  that  "did 
not  solve  anything  when  the  Western  powers 
were  gtvlny  up  In  face  of  tba  obstinacy 
of  HlUer"  (p.  3) .  I  am.  in  fact.  In  complete 
agreonent  with  you  that  the  i4>i>easement 
of  aggressors  of  all  kinds  has  never  worked 
nor  will  It  work  in  tbe  ease  of  Commtinlat 
aggression. 

I  ^as  particularly  surprised  at  your  Inter- 
prettaig  our  statement  as  one  calling  for  a 
•Xmllatpral  withdrawal  of  the  UJS.  from 
Vietnam"  (p.  3).  Nowhere  do  we  suggest 
this  move,  although  tbe  signers  include  some 
individuals  who  feel  that  this  Is  tbe  only  way 
to  end  tbe  war.  I,  personally,  would  want 
that  (once  tbe  fighting  is  halted)  our  na- 
Uoa.'*  forces  remain  In  that  troubled  coun- 
try at  least  as  long  as  It  would  take  for  some 
International  force  to  be  moved  to  Vietnam 
to  supervise  tbe  peace.  (Incidentally,  you  are 
probitbly  aware  that  tbe  Peace  Vigil  sent 
a  telegram  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  on  April  10 
condemning  his  government's  obstinacy  In 
turning  down  U  Thant's  proposals  for  an 
Immediate  truce.  Neither  tbe  Peace  Vlgll  nor 
the  participants  In  the  newspaper  statement 
have  ever  closed  their  eyes  to  "the  action 
of  tbe  Conununlsts  and  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh." 
Our  "buman  coznpSLsaion"  has.  Indeed,  been 
directed  toward  all  the  "victims  of  tbe  war" 
(p.  6). 

Tbe  central  issue  that  you  raise,  however, 
la  your  belief  that  the  Administration's  pol- 
icy of  continuing  military  offensive  action  Is 
a  sound  and,  therefore  moral  one.  It  la  on 
tbe  validity  of  this  claim  that  our  position 
of  protest  stands  or  falls.  Tbe  aims  of  the 
Administration's  policy  are  not  in  question, 
at  least  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Among  the  arguments  that  you  presmit  in 
defense  of  the  Johnson  poUdes  is  the  very 


crucial  one  of  tbe  efficacy  of  the  military 
action  in  Vietnam  as  a  deterrent  of  Oom- 
munlnm.  Tou  claim  that  "this  action  in 
Vietnam,  combined  with  a  proper  stand  of 
tbe  U.S.  govornment,  has  already  curbed 
Cc»nmuni8t  expansion  throughout  the  world. 
There  are  manor  signs  visible  in  tbe  Commu- 
nist camp  whljch  indicate  that  the  determi- 
nation of  tbe  V-3.  In  curbing  tbe  Communist 
expansion  by  force  decreased  the  influence 
of  the  Commuhist  warmongers  and  strength- 
ened the  Comyiunlst  opponents  of  the  Stal- 
inist and  Maoist  bellicosity  In  all  the  Com- 
munist countries,  as  a  result  of  enormous 
significance"  (p.  1 ) . 

I  question  the  validity  of  this  claim,  both 
as  it  applies  U>  Vietnam  and  as  it  applies  to 
the  other  areis  of  the  world.  If  I  thought 
that  the  Adn^nlstratlon  policy  in  Vietnam 
had  been  effective  in  thwarting  the  aggres- 
sive elements '  of  Conununism,  I,  for  one, 
would  support  that  policy.  I  do  not  consider 
a  war  fought  ki  defense  of  persona]  freedom 
Immoral  and.  Indeed,  can  conceive  of  situa- 
tions where  wfc  have — or  should  have — used 
military  means  to  deter  Commimlst  aggres- 
sion. J 

The  current  situation  in  Vietnam,  how- 
ever, cannot  pe  excused  on  these  grounds. 
The  hostility  (>f  tbe  South  Vietnamese  pop- 
ulation towar^  the  American  forces;  the  fu- 
tility of  our  gJlvemment's  efforts  to  wean  the 
peasantry  Uotb.  the  attractions  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  Norib  Vietnam's  propaganda;  the 
necessity  of  jour  introducing  Increasingly 
cruel  means  to  push  back  the  Communists; 
our  support  for  the  Ky  government,  a  mock- 
ery of  democrBcy  that  we  put  forth  as  the 
answer  to  tile  Vietnamese  challenge — all 
point  to  one  conclusion:  the  U.S.  military 
policy  in  Vietnam  cannot  be  justified  as  a 
struggle  againfet  forces  of  aggression  in  de- 
fense of  American  liberties.  It  can  rightly  be 
considered  an  episode  In  blundering  on  tbe 
part  of  a  blundering  administration;  an  epi- 
sode that  involves  the  senseless  sacrifice  of 
Vietnamese  apd  heroic  American  service- 
men— 374  of  ttie  latter  during  the  week  end- 
ing March  25;  jan  episode  involving  the  mas- 
sive deceptioni  of  the  American  public  and 
the  attempted  massive  deception  of  Amer- 
ica's allies.  The  most  tragic  consequence  of 
all  Is  the  pr(4>abiltty  that  this  policy  will 
encourage  rattier  than  diminish  tbe  spread 
of  Communist  totalitarianism.  "The  United 
States  has  no(  charged  Into  Vietnam.  It  has 
stumbled  In.  Dne  uncertain  step  after  an- 
other." (Milwaukee  Journal,  March  1.) 

There  are  atiy  number  of  reliable,  reports 
to  corroborate  the  view  that  VS.  military 
action  is  falling  to  achieve  its  ends  in  Viet- 
nam. Prances  Fitzgerald  (Atlantic,  Decem- 
ber) describes  how  the  misery  of  South  Viet- 
nam's masses  < particularly  in  Saigon),  their 
lack  of  loyaltt  to  the  Ky  regime,  and  their 
hostility  towafd  Americans,  make  any  claim 
of  the  native  pupport  for  U.S.  policy  appear 
as  one  great  iiyth.  Theodore  Draper  (Com- 
mentary, January)  reports  that  the  Viet- 
namese Comitiunlsts  have  already  won  a 
"kind  of  victory"  by  making  the  U.S.  "think 
twice  before  getting  Into  another  such  quag- 
mire." He  considers  the  allegation  that  U.S. 
military  actloa  in  South  Vietnam  will  prove 
"a  decisive  setback  for  communism  in  south- 
east Asia  or  e^n  the  world"  a  "jKiUtlcal  fairy 
tale."  J 

The  ultlman  "debunking"  of  the  Admin- 
istration claim  that  the  Ky  regime  (and  Its 
UJS.  support)  represents  an  effective  demo- 
cratic alternative  to  Communism  Is  provid- 
ed by  a  letter  signed  by  seventy  students  and 
professors  In  South  Vietnam  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  April  9.  The  letter 
was  inserted  by  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion— a  grouf  especially  sjrmpatbetic  to 
Buddhist  and:  Catholic  groups  in  Vietnam. 
Tbe  slgnatorlc  i  of  tbe  letter  would  not  per- 
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znit  then-  names  to  be  published  because.  In 
their  words,  "th  s  universities  here  are  not 
permitted  by  tie  Government  to  express 
themselves  freely.  We  have  made  petitions 
and  appeals,  but  we  cannot  let  our  names  be 
made  public  beoause  we  would  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned."  The  letter  goes  on  to  reject 
allegations  that  the  Ky  regime  represents  the 
people.  The  scholars  charge  that  "the  more 
the  war  goes  oq.  tbe  stronger  communism 
becomes,  the  m(^re  Americans  become  colo- 
nialists and  our  beople  are  destroyed." 

Nor,  in  my  opinion,  has  the  TJS.  policy  in 
Vietnam  curbed  Conxmunlst  efforts  and  suc- 
cesses in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Tbe  situa- 
tion in  Latin  America,  particularly,  gives 
much  evidence  recently  of  an  Increase,  rather 
than  a  diminution,  of  Communist  aggressive 
tactics.  Guerrilla  activities  in  a  number  of 
Latin  American  nations  have  increased,  de- 
spite U3.  and  oCa.S.  determination.  Neither 
U.S.  successes  (1)  in  Vietnam  nor  tbe  sup- 
port our  nation  j  provides  to  democratic  and 
pseudo-democratac  governments  in  Latin 
America  has  lessened  the  vulnerability  at 
these  nations  to  foreceful  and  peaceful  ef- 
forts, by  Commufilsts  of  all  shades,  to  achieve 
dominance  in  I^etln  America.  Bolivia  and 
Colombia  have  j  recently  been  plstgued  by 
Castro   ( probably )    guerrilla  bands. 

President  Frel  of  Chile  («^ere  the  re- 
cent election  i|iade  the  CXimmunlsts  the 
second  most  p<)werful  party)  warned  the 
Latin  American  nations  just  before  the 
Punta  del  Este  conference  that  unless  drastic 
reforms  were  iiistituted,  totalitarian  revo- 
lutions, "whethe^  Soviet  Communist,  or  Pek- 
ing or  Castro  .  {  .  will  come  within  a  dec- 
ade" (New  York]  Times,  AprU  11). 

These  report!  clearly  indicate,  in  my 
opinion,  that  u.S.  action '  in  Vietnam  bat 
achieved  neither  its  immediate  purpose  of 
stopping  Communism  in  Vietnam  nor  iti 
long-range  goal  of  preventing  Communist 
expansion  in  those  regions  most  vulnerabU 
to  its  designs.  Bad  the  U.S.  embarked  m 
sound  policies  to  counteract  Conununism, 
this  tendency,  perhaps,  would  have  been 
halted.  What  '^eee  policies  might  have 
been — in  Europe,  Latin  America,  Africa  and 
Southeast  Asia— f-would  involve  a  discussion 
far  beyond  the  klm  of  my  letter. 

Even  at  this  point  Johnson  and  his  ad- 
visers covild  shew  the  sincerity  of  their 
much  publicized  Intention  to  end  the  war 
(along  the  lined  of  the  U  Thant  proposals) 
If  they  would  c^l  for  an  end  to  the  bomb- 
ing. This  move  ^ould  represent  a  belated  re- 
turn to  reason  ^id  sanity  by  an  Adminis- 
tration that  ba4  been  ezuneshed  in  the  re- 
sults of  its  own  I  tragic  blundering.  It  would 
not  atone  for  the  many  (documented) 
"missed  opporttinities  to  negotiate  .  .  ." 
(See  Saturday  Aeview,  March  25,  p.  22  and 
Politics  of  Escalation  in  Vietnam,  Schur- 
mann,  Scott  and  Zelnick,  1967) .  But  it 
would  prevent  the  extension  ot  the  morUd 
results  of  its  blundering  at  this  point,  and 
this  in  Itself  wbuld  be  for  tbe  good.  Tb« 
American  people,  truly  concerned  about 
the  slaughter  df  Its  youth,  tbe  massacre 
taking  place  among  the  Vietnamese,  and  the 
moral  degradation  it  has  suffered  In  the 
opinion  of  the  :world  community  can,  and 
must,  demand  tills  action  now. 

Toynbee,  on  JApril  11,  stated  that  witli 
"humanity  on  tite  edge  of  a  precipice  "  John- 
son appears  more  Interested  in  face-saving 
than  in  "ending  a  barbarous  war  whieli 
threatens  tbe  f<|undations  of  American  de- 
mocracy." If  tl^e  American  people  do  not 
vigorously  and  persistently  demand  an  im- 
mediate end  tojtheir  "leader's"  folly,  what 
hope  la  there  fof  tbe  free  world  at  all? 
Sincerely, 

Moaais  M.  Wn.HXLM, 
Assistant  Prb/essor  of  Political  Science. 
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Walter  E.  Guser 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TENNXSSZX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  community  of  Metropolitan 
NashviUe-DavIdson  County,  Tenn  this 
week  mourned  the  death  of  one  of  its 
outstanding  citizens  with  the  passing  of 
Mr.  Walter  E.  Gasser. 

Mr.  Gasser  was  a  prominent  and  suc- 
cessful dairyman.  But  of  greater  impor- 
tance was  the  great  amount  of  his  pre- 
cious time  and  exceptional  talents  which 
he  gave  to  the  betterment  of  his  com- 
munity and  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Gasser  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy 
of  Middle  Tennessee  and  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  work  with  him  in  this  capacity 
for  several  years.  He  was  past  com- 
mander of  American  Legion  Post  No  5 
to  Nashville,  a  member  of  the  Nash- 
Tllle  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tennessee  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
ffaOon  and.  the  Elks  Club  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Legion  Luncheon 

vlUO> 

In  addition  to  these  positions  of  serv- 
ice, Mr.  Gasser  contributed  daily  to  the 
betterment  of  his  friends,  neighbors,  and 

community. 

He  was  a  great  asset  to  our  city  He  was 
1  personal  friend  of  mine  and  he  will 
bemissed. 

♦K?*'«^'^*?,r'  "^®  Nashville  Banner  and 
te  Nashville  Tennessean  commented 
editorially  on  the  passing  of  Mr.  Gasser 
Md  under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
™«,«»torials  In  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
oiB  at  this  point: 

Waltxb  E.   Oasseb 

In  Ite  broad  range  of  civic  Interest,  and  ex- 
mplaiT  service  to  community,  sUte,  and  na- 
^t!ff*  f^*'  of  Walter  E.  Gasser  reflected  a 
^t  of  citizenship  that  wavered  at  no  oomt 
«*ere  duty  caUed.  »~"*i. 

A  successful    dairy    farmer,    his    business 

toredMddle  Tennessee:  a  leader  in  that  in- 
*»fry,  With  pride  and  faith  in  the  free  enter- 
Pflje  system  which  built  America.  A  patriot 

a,^,^!?'  ^'  f^^  ^^  Country's  security 
«Me  in  Ume  of  war  and  peace.  He  was  th. 
^or  member  of  the  Davidson  County  Draft 
»Md.  and  past  commander  of  the  Disabled 
Mierican  Veterans.  ouimt 

T^^^l^'  American  Legion  Poet  6,  and 
Dn?S?i.  bumanltarian  endeavors,  as  in  the 
Umted  Cerebral  Palsy  organlzaUon. 

w2^eST,.^?^°*y'"  »<=q"^ntance  with  bim 
^^ed  his  77  years— a  knowledge  of  the 
fflM  begetang  the  esteem  in  which  he  waa 
Md^To  that  vast  constituency  of  respect  and 
Phonal  friendship  there  Is  re^et,  and  aware! 
MM  Of  commumty  loss,  at  his  passing. 


Mr.  Oasser  was  a  member  of  a  dairying  fam- 
^^H^T^fS**''"  *"  Prtndpal  executives  oa 
l*urlty  Dairies,  and  Mr.  Oaaser  hlmaeU  oper- 

ated  a  dairy  farm  on  Brick  Church  Pike 

Mr.  Gasser '8  contributions  to  the  commu- 
nity have  been  many.  He  wlU  be  missed. 


A  6517 

entag  as  to  how  the  legislative  process 
works  in  our  democratic  form  of  kov- 
emment.  "^ 


Ma.   W.   E.   OASsza 

dJ^^*^^^  ^-    Ga««'--   Davidson   County 

«te?  T  *'*^^*'  ^«^«'-'  ^  «»««'»  Of  a  heart 
»wck  at  the  age  of  n. 

"uhvlSTi^,^**"'^  "  president  of  the 
jauT^.  ^^  CouncU  for  more  than  20 
J^i-  He  waa  a  member  of  tbe  Davidson 
J^draf  t  board  and  a  leader  L  ^^^. 
;;»alations.  having  been  a  veteran  of  World 

"*  cerebral  palsy  organization. 


SclectioBs   From  the  CoB{ressiouI 
Record  and  Review 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 
Mr  HELSTOSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
October  18  issue  of  the  Congressional 
^coRD.  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
IMr.  Morton]  draws  attention  to  a  new 
magazine  Interplay. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  one  minute  that  the 
publication  will  make  every  endeavor  to 
attain  the  purpose  for  which  It  was 
founded.  But.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  to  my  coUea«ues  an  educa- 
tional publicaUon  entitled,  "Selections 
Review." 

Selections  Review  is  a  new  educational 
PubUcatlon  designed  to  stimulate  inter- 
est in  government  and  Its  operation.  It 
dlffera  from  others  of  its  kind  because 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  ex- 
press their  views— through  excerpts  from 
the  Congressional  Recori>— and  the  edi- 
tors refrain  from  Injecting  theirs. 

A  recent  poll  revealed  that  more  than 
half  of  the  American  people  are  unable 
to  Identify  their  Congressmen  and  more 
ttian  80  percent  do  not  know  how  their 
Representatives  voted  on  any  major  bills 
presented  in  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  Selections  Review  hopes  to 
contribute  toward  correcting  this  lamen- 
table situation  for  an  enlightened  elec- 
torate has  always  been  considered  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  truly  representative 
lorm  of  government. 

The  first  number  of  Selections  Review 
will  long  reUin  Its  relevance  for  it  covers 
an  unusually  productive  session  of  Con- 
gress and  deals  with  six  major  billa  then 
enacted  into  law:  Water  pollution,  air 
PoUution,  beautlflcatlon,  immigration, 
medicare,  and  arts  and  humanities 

Not  only  are  Uie  debates  on  tiiese  "sub- 
jects covered  In  tills  publication,  but 
some  of  the  additional  features  Include 
an  appropriate  listing  of  reading;  "Our 

u^l^°TL^r^^^^"  *  e^^Pi^c  descrip- 
^,^J*'i^*  Library  of  Congress;  a  profile 
of  the  dean  of  tiie  Senate,  Carl  Hatden 
of  Arizona,  who  has  represented  his  State 

It^y    In  tiie  section  "The  Earth  Is  the 
i-iora  s. 

It  Is  hoped  that  these  selections  of  the 
pro  and  con,  the  give  and  take  of  the 
legislators  at  work,  will  Indeed  convey 
far  and  wide  a  realistic  picture  of  legis- 
lative processes  in  a  democracy 

School  boards  have  been  advised  that 
Selections  Review  will  lend  Itself  well 

^t  "  "^  f*°f  "™*^^  ^^^o'"  of  Con- 
gress, and  It  Is  confidently  believed  that 
many  adults  wlU  find  the  Journal  enllght- 


A  FaaUstk  Ice  Cave 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

on^Af^^^  °'  ^'^o-  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of   the   newest  attractions  In  my 
congressional   district— of   which   there 
fi^f  *  many— is    a    fantastic    ice    cave 
lo<»ted  near  the  town  of  Aberdeen. 

A  short  history  of  the  Ice  cave,  writ- 
ten by  Peggy  l.  Carlson  In  tbe  Idaho 
state  Journal  of  November  24  1967 
traces  the  finding  and  subsequent  ^wth 
of  this  great  natural  phenomena— age- 
less ice  existing  under  the  hot  bed  of  a 
desert  floor. 

BeUevlng  Out  it  wUi  be  of  Interest 
to  my  coUeagues,  I  include  it  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Find  or  a  Cabeless  Moment 
(By  Peggy  L.  Carlson) 

.f^?^^?^^  P*'***  Portsch.  a  geology  student 
at  Idaho  state  University,  and  Pirry  Fen- 
^^hIS'^^''-  ^  Aberdeen  school  teacher,  de- 

Si^StTlfl"""^^"^  ^'"^"^  "^'  "'^"^  ^ 

,xi^„*»^*r°..^*"  *'"^®°*  spelunkers  and 
planned  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  every 
hole  they  could  find.  The  very  existence  of 
the    Great   Rift   was   unbelievable   to   those 

^«^  V.  %"**•  ^  ^*  ""P^rt-  epeleolo- 
gists  knew  fissures  in  the  earth  were  fairly 

^^^'S?''"^'''^  ^^*  *^«y  °e'"  amounted  U> 
anything.  Portsch  and  Penstermaker  decided 
to  see  what  they  could  find.  «^"cvi 

In  September  of  that  year,  on  one  of  their 
many  expeditions  to  the  area,  they  descended 
to  an  ice  floor  in  a  particularly  deep  abyss 
about  a  thousand  feet  north  of  the  weU- 
known  King's  Bowl  area.  They  discovered  a 
«ny  hole  in  the  ice  floor,  but  it  did  not 
look  promising.  They  decided  to  turn  back 
surmumg  it  was  a  dead  end.  Then,  much 
«^  ^»  annoyance.  David  Portsch  dropped  bis 

^^    f^M^y   ***   ^°^"   '^<^   disappeared. 
Chagrined,  he  decided  to  go  after  it. 

To  his  surprise,  the  ice  hole  became 
spacious  after  he  had  gone  about  10  feet— 
bin  flashlight  had  landed  in  a  worM  of  Ice 
never  seen  by  any  man  before.  A  great 
CTystal-like  tower  rose  majestically  25  feet 
into  the  air.  Dazzling  ice  crystals  reflected 
the  beam  from  his  light. 

Amazed,  the  two  spelunkers  explored  the 
ley  underworld,  marveUng  at  its  translucent 
b^ty.  Upon  their  return  to  town,  tbey^- 
cltedly  told  Of  their  discovery,  then  wrWv 
dubbed  their  And  "Liar's  CaVe,"  for  toe 
townspeople  were  sure  no  such  place  existed 
in  the  hot,  barren  land  of  the  lavas 

For  the  next  eight  years,  the  beauty  of  the 
Cave  was  seen  only  by  tbe  adventuresome 
few  who  dared  to  brave  tbe  rlgwous  descent 
by  rope. 

In  1961,  Jim  Papadakls,  the  original  de- 

heard  the  story  of  the  Oave.  He  recruited 
two  cave-happy  boys  from  Aberdeen  to  show 
him  the  area.  ««"ww 

T^e  ride  was  a  fairly  rough  one— a  typical 
back  country  road.  The  trio  walked  ov«  the 
lavas  to  the  spot  they  were  seeking,  dlmblna 

^^  i^P.  °'  *^'  ""^^  ^^  10«^  the? 
booked  their  ropes  to  the  log  that^d  bMn 
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braced  above  the  entrance  by  their  predeoes- 
aors.  After  making  the  Initial  descent  by 
rope,  a  vertical  drop  of  90  feet,  they  apatttd 
the  tiny  Ice  hole.  Wriggling  through  It,  tliey 
•llde  to  the  ice  floor  of  the  cave,  much  as 
children  do  on  "Bllppery-alides." 

Aa  the  beams  of  Ug;ht  were  reflected  by 
the  gleaming  Ice  formations  and  crystals, 
Jim  dreamed  of  opening  Its  beauties  to  the 
public.  When  he  returned  to  town,  he  set 
out  to  make  It  come  true.  In  the  fall  of  1063, 
after  completing  the  voluminous  paperwork 
-  and  arrangements,  he  began  the  gigantic 
project  of  opening  the  Crystal  Ice  Caves  for 
public  viewing. 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  a  trail  was  blasted 
out  of  solid  rock  to  the  bottom  of  the  King's 
J  Bowl,  a  gigantic  sink  of  150  feet  deep  which 
was  created  by  a  tremendous  steam  explo- 
sion. Stairs  were  constructed  leading  to  the 
bottom  of  a  small  cave  north  of  It.  The  large 
cave  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bowl  had  been 
explored  over  the  years  by  many  people  and 
the  only  perennial  accessible  water  supply  for 
miles.  Crystal  Pool,  Is  located  In  front  of  It. 
Because  of  an  Ice  floor,  its  depth  cannot  be 
determined. 

Bisoo  skeletons  were  found  near  this  part 
of  the  Great  Rift,  and  it  Is  believed  that 
Indians  hxmtlng  this  part  of  the  Snake  Rive;r 
Plain  drove  them  over  the  Rift  and  into  it, 
assuring  themselves  of  meat. 

This  development  Is  unique  as  commercial 
caves  go.  It  Is  the  only  rift  cave  in  the  world 
open  to  the  public.  Visitors  touring  the  cave 
descend  to  a  depth  of  more  than  150  feet 
along  a  graduated  trail  and  a  series  of  tun- 
nels containing  no  stairs.  The  route  follows 
the  Great  RUt. 

A  timnel,  1,200  feet  In  length,  has  been 
excavated  through  the  solid  lava  alongside 
the  Crystal  Ice  Cave  formations,  and  win- 
dows allow  visitors  a  view  into  the  illumi- 
nated interior. 

The  guides  explain  the  significance  of 
geological  curiosities  and  formations  as  they 
lead  the  visitors  through.  At  one  point,  deep 
within  the  tunnel,  the  guide  eliminates  all 
artlflclal  light — with  visitors'  permission — 
showing  what  total  darkness  is  like.  Everyone 
reacts  with  mixed  feelings  to  the  eerie  feel- 
ing of  "total"  darkness. 

The  caves  have  been  visited  by  citizens  of 
South  America,  Denmark,  Canada,  Sweden, 
Japan,  New  Guinea,  Formosa,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  as  well  as  residents  of 
all  our  60  states.  Literally,  they  have  been 
visited  by  people  from  every  continent  in  the 
world.  All  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  they 
will  need  a  sweater  or  Jacket,  after  enduring 
the  oppressive  heat  of  the  hot  summer 
months. 

The  one  thing  they  fail  to  realize  is  why 
such  a  tremendous  attraction  is  not  fur- 
nished with  a  better  road. 

Some  day,  there  will  be  an  adequate  road 
to  this  unique  Southeastern  Idaho  attraction, 
and  it  will  be  equal  to  any  in  the  United 
States.  This  Is  borne  out  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  many  visitors  who  travel  there — some 
over  and  over  again! 

Papadakls  Is  full  of  plans  for  the  continued 
development  of  the  caves.  When  he  has  com- 
pleted the  tunnel,  an  extension  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000  feet  to  the  completed  1,200,  he 
will  reverse  directions  in  the  Rift.  Perhaps 
there  is  another  marvel  of  nature  awaiting 
discovery  in  this  direction. 

Meantime,  the  beauties  of  the  age-old  Ice 
have  been  carefully  preserved  by  thermopane 
windows  and  a  tighUy  fit  door  leading  into 
the  last  section  of  the  1,200- foot  tunnel,  as 
have  the  geological  curiosities,  burned  blades 
of  grass,  and  tales  of  animal  life  which  ex- 
isted at  the  time  the  ancient  craters  were 
spewing  forth  their  fury. 

Sporadically  new  items  come  to  light  and 
are  carefully  preserved  by  Papadakls'  sci- 
entific ability  .Some  day,  the  whole  , story 
will  be  unfolded  In  a  carefully  planned 
visitors'  center  there. 


One  cannot  help  but  marvel  at  the  story 
preserved  la  the  tiny  Crystal  Ice  Caves  Lava 
Field  whlcb  )m  surrounded  by  vasilava  fields 
and  encompassed  within  the  20,000  square 
miles  of  the  Snake  River  Plain. 

The  newest  window  open  to  public  view 
reveals  a  scene  not  imllke  that  of  the  Nativ- 
ity. A  tall  man  with  a  long  robe  and  a 
oonical-sha|>ed  bat  stands  In  front  of  a 
group  of  kneeling  figures.  Huge  backdrops  of 
ice  glow  softly  in  blue  light  and  the  wings 
of  an  angel-llke  figure  are  visible.  Visitors 
react  with  "ohs"  and  "ahs"  and  In  the  qiiiet 
coolness  of  the  regions  under  the  earth,  there 
Is  a  feeling  lOf  reverence. 

How  Old  I  s  the  ice?  No  one  knows. 
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add  leave  to  the  federal  govern- 

struggle  with.  All  citizens  and  seg. 

society  must  do  what  they  can 


New  Dedi(  adon  Needed  in  Meeting  the 
jCritit  of  die  Cities 

EXT  INSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HOI .  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MAssACHtTsnrs 

IN  THE  E  OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Gerald  L.J  PhiUippe,  -chairman  of  the 
board  of  tie  General  Electric  Co.,  called 
for  new  dedication  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems crisis  of  the  cities.  Mr.  Phillippe  has 
asserted  that  more  local  and  private 
initiatives  are  needed  in  tackling  dls- 
crimlnatlon  and  hard-core  unemploy- 
ment. He  I  points  with  pride  at  the 
Job-trainli^g  programs  that  are  underway 
in  his  owa  company,  and  I  feel  others 
have  much  to  gain  from  Mr.  Phillippe's 
thoughts  m  this  subject. 

In  this  qonnection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
sert at  thi«  point  in  the  Recoiu)  the  re- 
marks which  Mr.  Phillippe  recently 
circulated  among  managers  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.: 

The  problems  of  America's  cities,  long  ne- 
glected, ard  mounting  up  to  crisis  propor- 
tions. I 

Air  and  water  pollution,  strangled  traffic, 
dilapidated  Ihouslng,  declining  economic  vi- 
tality, danger  on  the  streets — the  litany  of- 
woes  in   our  city  centers  is  long  and   dls- 
couraginglyjfamlllar. 

Even  woifee  than  this  physical  and  eco- 
nomic deteaoratlon  is  the  social  disintegra- 
tion represented  by  the  slums.  Increasingly, 
our  city  ceqters  are  becoming  ghettos  of  the 
poor,  peopled  by  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups  who  Jive  in  poverty  and  hopelessness. 

The  frustrations  of  the  poor  are  piling  up 
into  a  stack  of  social  dynamite,  and  it  is 
beginning  ti  explode.  In  1966,  we  saw  rioting 
in  Harlem  atid  the  disaster  of  Watts.  In  1966, 
It  was  the  Hough  area  of  Cleveland,  Omaha, 
Atlanta,  Dafton,  San  Pranclsco,  smd  24  other 
cities.  This  summer,  Newark  and  Detroit 
were  only  the  most  tragic  of  80  explosions  of 
violence  in  the  streets.  General  Electric  has 
plants  In  c^ny  of  these  cities,  and  so  we 
have  had  direct  experience  and  real  concern 
with  these  tragic  events. 

No  American  can  view  such  disorders  with 
complacency.  Law  and  order  miist  be  main- 
tained, but  even  more  importantly,  we  must 
recognize  tile  terrible  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  foor. 

Their  f rui  brations  are  rising  to  such  a  point 
that  none  i  >f  us  can  consider  himself,,  his 
family,  or  pis  country  safe  until  we  can 
restore  hopeland  dignity  to  the  disadvantaged 
people.  We  must  get  more  constructive  action 
started  to  iDpep  our  society  from  being  torn 
apart.  This  Is  a  problem  we  can't  Jxist  walk 


away  from 
ment  to 
ments  of  our 
to  help. 

COMPAKT    MT7ST    DO    rrs    BHABE 

The  crisis  cT  the  cities  calls  for  still  more 
local  and  private  initiatives,  and  General 
Electric,  as  otie  of  the  country's  most  im- 
portant private  Institutions,  has  to  carry  lu 
share  of  the  la  ad. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  our  capa- 
bllitias  in  app]  ylng  technology  to  the  physical 
problems  of  the  city:  electric  transit  to  re- 
lieve trafllc  (ongestion  and  air  pollution; 
street  lightin;  and  police  conununlcatiom 
systems  to  red  uce  crime  and  accidents  on  the 
street;  and  muiy  other  products  that  make 
cities  cleanerj  healthier,  safer  places  to  live 
in. 

But  even  niore  pressing  are  the  problem] 
that  will  not  respond  to  technological  solu 
tions:   the  problems  of  unemployment  and 
discrimlnatioa  that  have  driven  the  people 
of  the  slums  tto  the  point  of  desperatioc. 

Here,  Genefal  Electric  and  other  private 
enterprises  ca^  and  must  take  more  direct 
and  effective  action. 

Basically,  What  the  people  of  the  slums 
want  are  useful  jobs,  decent  housing,  a  good 
education  fo^  their  children,  an  end  to 
harassment,  and  an  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  Amerl^n  way  of  life.  That  certainly 
Is  not  unrea^nable.  But  a  lot  of  changet 
will  have  to  be  made,  obstacles  and  barrien 
will  have  to  t^  removed,  people  in  all  walks 
of  life  will  have  to  pitch  In  and  help,  to 
bring  about  tqe  changes  needed  In  the  short- 
est possible  ti^e. 

I  recently  {^eed  to  serve  on  the  Steerlnf 
Committee  of  a  nationwide  organization 
called  the  Urban  CocUltlon.  It  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  about  1.000  leaders  In  business,  reli- 
gion, labor,  cltll  rights,  and  local  government 
who  have  united  to  generate  more  local  and 
private-sector;  action  toward  solving  tlie 
problems  ot  ttie  cities. 

The  Urban  Coalition  has  a  Task  Force  on 
Private  Employment,  and  I  have  agreed  to 
serve  as  its  «o-chalrman.  It  la  aimed  pri- 
marily at  stimulating  programs  to  develop 
the  attitudes  and  skills  required  for  produc- 
tive employment,  and  find  Jobs  in  commerce 
and  Industry  for  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
This  will  involve  enlargement  of  the  many 
programs  already  underway  by  companies, 
volunteer  groiips,  and  business  associatlont. 
It  will  Involvei  getting  action  started  In  com- 
munities whe^e  little  or  nothing  has  bees 
done.  It  will  require  the  enlistment  of  co- 
operation fro^  the  five  million  business 
firau,  large  atnd  small,  that  make  up  tlie 
American  business  community. 

I  want  to  b<  sure  that  we  in  General  Elec- 
tric, as  a  company  and  as  private  individuals, 
set  an  Increallngly  progressive  example,  it 
you  well  knc^,  we  have  been  among  the 
leaders  in  red|icing  the  formal  and  infomul 
barriers  of  dlaprimlnation,  and  liave  pursued 
progressive  epiployment  policies.  But  we 
must  do  even  more,  as  a  pacesetter,  because 
of  our  almost  tinique  position  as  an  em- 
ployer with  ftctories  In  some  129  American 
cities,  and  salts  and  service  facilities  in  hun- 
dreds of  other  cities. 

TAKING    STOCK    OT    JOB-TRAININC    PROGRAMS  W 
THE   COMPANY 

Our  Employee  Relations  Service  is  p^^ 
paring  Invent  >rles  of  what  we  have  under- 
way in  terms  3f  training  and  qualifying  dis- 
advantaged people  for  industrial  work.  By 
sharing  the  experiences  of  one  location  with 
another,  we  can  find  out  what  works,  wbat 
problems  arls^,  and  how  to  cope  with  the  In- 
evitable difflctiltles.  A  preliminary  survey  in- 
dicates that  comf>onents  of  the  Company  ix 
already  participating  in  64  local  programs  o( 
this  sort,  and  have  hired  more  than  3,000 
graduates  of  9ntl-p>overty  training  programs. 

One  of  the  most  common  approacbe*  U 
through  cooparatlon  with  Institutional  train- 
ing  programs;  established   under   the  Man- 
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power  Development  and  Training  Act.  The 
Job  Corps  has'been  another  source  of  quali- 
fied personnel.  1  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Job  Corps,  and  when  I  have  vis- 
ited the  Job  Corps  Center  that's  operated  by 
our  affiliate.  General  Learning  Corporation. 
"In  Clinton,  Iowa,  I  have  seen  what  fine  hu- 
man rehabilitation  work  is  being  done  there; 
Still  ether  approaches  with  growing  ac- 
ceptance  in  General  Electric  are  the  Neigh- 
borhood Touth  Corps,  and  other  local  oper- 
ations like  the  Opportunities  Industrlaliza- 
Uon  Centers  under  the  leadership  of  Rev- 
erend Leon  Sullivan.  Many  of  our  compo- 
nents are  providing  financial  aid.  equipment, 
and  personal  assistance  In  setting  up  these 
training  centers  in  the  neighborhoods  where 
they  are  needed. 

LOCAI.  MANACEMEMT  HAS  ROLE  TO  VUCt  IN  JOBS 
FOB    NKGROES 

In  many  locaUons,  General  Electric  people 
have  taken  leadership  In  forwarding  the  work 
d  such  organizations  as  Whitney  Young's 
Urban  League,  which  has  a  long  and  soUd 
record  of  opening  up  employment  oi^mrtu- 
nltles  for  Negroea.  More  and  more,  we  are 
learning  that  General  Electric  serves  best 
Where  local  management  joins  local  pro- 
grams of  community  action  in  a  realistic 
maiuker. 

We  have  been  making  very  fine  progress 
in  the  general  task  of  making  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  a  live  reality  in  our  fac- 
tories, laboratories,  and  offices  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  I  know  you  are  all  proud 
of  that.  But  we  must  keep  everlastingly  at 
it.  with  continued  In-Company  traimng, 
moving  up  the  promotion  ladder  those  who 
qualify  for  advancement  so  that  still  more 
Jobs  will  be  available  for  those  who  are  Just 
entering  the  industrial  labor  force. 

Nor  does  the  work  end  with  training  and 
Jobs  for  the  unskilled.  We  mxist  step  up  our 
efforts  to  help  Negro  higher  education  and 
bring  othet  companies  and  associations  into 
greater  action  on  this  front,  so  that  we  will 
have  a  larger  body  of  qualified  Negroes  for 
professional  and  managerial  work.  And  the 
nm«  goes  for  other  disadvantaged  minor- 
ities—the Indians,  the  Puerto  Ricans,  the 
Mexican-Americans,  and  any  other  ethrUc 
group  that  has  experienced  discrimination 
In  education  and  employment  In  this 
country. 

aU  KMPLOTKES   CAN    HELP   THKOUCH    PERSONAL 
EXAMPLE 

IWs  is  not  Just  a  management  problem. 
We  can  all  help.  General  Electric  employees 
Ota  help  through  their  personal  example: 
their  own  attitude  of  tolerance  and  helpful- 
ness; their  paUence  with  difficulties;  their 
dtlzenshlp  in  voting  for  construcUve  leader- 
alilp,  and  resisting  the  demagogues  who  ap- 
peal to  prejudice  rather  than  reason.  The 
.7!!!?**  problem  U  the  problem  of  personal 
iMilerence.  Most  of  us  would  prefer  that 
•omebody  else  take  on  the  Involvement.  That 
TOlnot  get  the  Job  done.  We  are  caUed  upon 
M  dtlzena  concerned  for  our  coimtry  and 
our  community,  to  commit  our  hearts  and 
aln<U  to  this  task. 

w*^!'*.'***'^  stressing  the  immediate  prob- 
toM  of  the  underprtvUeged  people,  but  the 
needs  of  the  cities  go  beyond  that^-and 
nereln  liM  a  long-range  opportunity  for  Gen- 
WU,  Electric  both  to  serve  and  to  grow  as  a 
*n«lnes8.  Our  Company  has  expanded  over 
St  J,**?  ^I  *^^^  the  needs  of  society: 
UJUng  standards  of  living.  Increasing  indus- 
^ productivity,  serving  the  national  de- 
^•e.  We  know  that  the  problems  of  the 
«aM|-filuma,  crime,  air  and  water  pollution. 
to«c  congestion-are  building  u^a  hug^ 

S?  Z  "^^^  °'  **'•  products  and  services 
WW  thU  Company  can  provide. 

tn™Tv.^*  '^^  ^*'*'  ^  organize  ourselves  to 
»r?.^***  needs  into  broader  markets,  and 
"TM  them  on  a  much  more  creative  basU 
MO  we  have  to  date.  We  are  establishing  m 
8^ces  in  New  York  a  clearinghouse  and 
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consulting  group  to  help  energize  the  Com- 
pany's approach  to  urban  problems  and 
urban  markets.  One  of  its  early  tasks  wlU  be 
to  determine  what  more  General  Electric 
caJQ  and  should  be  doing  to  provide  useful 
Jobs  for  the  people  of  the  disadvantaged 
minorities.  But  It  will  also  take  a  longer 
look  at  the  whole  range  of  metropoUtan 
problems  to  see  how  our  technology  can  be 
applied,  en  a  constructive  and  business-like 
l»8ls,  to  the  challenge  of  improving  Ufe  in 
the  cities. 

SEavnfC    THB    PUBLIC    INTERKST 

For  the  Company,  there  has  never  been  a 
greater  opportunity  to  serve  the  pubUc  Inter- 
Mt  »ud  the  interests  of  General  Electric  peo- 
ple at  the  same  time.  For  more  than  300  ooo 
employees  of  General  Electric,  there  Is  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  kind  of 
leadership  and  citizenship  that  will  add  vl- 
tiaity  to  our  cities  and  tremendous  satisfac- 
tion to  our  personal  lives. 

Our  response  will  have  lasting  effect  on  the 
^^hii^e",?'^  "'  "'"  *"  •"''  '^'^  °^  *" 
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Annapelis  Flier  Diet  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


\  OF   MARTLANS 

IN  THE  HQUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 

T  *^-  ^^°  °'  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Lt.  Comdr.  Wilmer  P.  Cook,  a  Navy  pilot 
from  Maryland,  was  recently  killed  In 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  courage 
or  this  fine  serviceman  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle In  the  Record:  «  ~" 

AiwAPOLiB  PuM  Una  m  Vutnam— Wilmki 
P.  Cook,  Navt  Pilot.  Kn.LED  Ovra  Nobtb 
Annapolis. — Lt.  Orandr.  Wilmer  P  Cook  a 
native  of  Annapolis  who  flew  more  than  200 
bombing  missions  over  North  Vietnam  has 
been  kUled  to  combat,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  yesterday. 

The  35-year-old  career  pilot  died  Decem- 
bw  22  when  he  was  leading  a  flight  of 
bombers  over  North  Vietnam. 

ATTACK    PLANX    PILOT 

Lieutenant  Commander  Cook  evaded  three 
surface-to-air  missiles  before  a  fourth  hit  the 
wing  of  Us  plane  and  sent  it  splraling  to  the 
ground.  Navy  officials  told  his  family.  A  rescue 
helicopter  flew  within  two  feet  of  his  body 
but  was  xmable  to  recover  It,  they  said 

Lieutenant  Commander  Cook,  who  was  on 
his  second  tour  in  Vietnam,  was  scheduled  to 
rettu-n  to  the  United  States  In  February 

He  was  recommended  for  the  SUver  Star 
following  a  bombing  raid  In  October  on 
North  Vletnam^e  torpedo  boats  durina 
which  four  boats  were  sunk. 

An  attack  plane  pUot,  he  flew  an  A-4 
Skyhawk  aamed  "The  City  of  Annapolis" 
and  was  stationed  on  the  carrier  CoraZ  Sea. 
In  the  GiUf  of  Tonkin. 

On  his  previous  tour  in  1966,  he  flew  120 
missions,  sometimes  as  many  as  three  in 
one  day  from  the  carrier  Constellation,  his 
father.  J.hn  M.  Cook,  of  115  McKendree 
avenue,  AnaapoUs,  said. 

He  received  «he  Distinguished  Plying  Cross 
two  Air  Medals  and  several  commendations 
on  that  teur. 

He  graduated  from  Annapolis  High  School 
and  spent  a  year  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land before  getng  to  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  1962. 

After  his  graduation  In  1956,  he  received 
flight  training  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  then 
attended  bombing  school  in  Nevada. 


TAUGHT  Ala  CABCTS 

Ueutenant  Commander 'cook  returned  to 
Pensacola  and  taught  physics  and  electricity 
to  Navy  air  cadeU  before  he  was  sent  to 
Vietnam. 

According  to  his  father,  he  took  part  In 
bombing  raids  on  railroad  tracks  and  oU 
storage  areas  around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 

He  participated  in  one  mission  when  an 
entire  town  was  destroyed  after  two  trains 
carrying  dynamite  and  munitions  destined 
for  the  south  were  hit.  False  North  Viet- 
namese propaganda  charged  the  Navy  with 
attacking  the  town  hospital,  he  told  his 
father. 

He  frequently  returned  from  bombing  mis- 
sions with  his  plane  riddled  with  buUet  holes 
in  November  his  plane  was  badly  damaeed 
during  a  raid  on  Hanoi.  "^»b«=« 

He  sent  his  parents  a  picture  of  his  plane 
nosed  into  the  carrier  deck  with  rescue  work- 
ers dousing  It  with  water  with  the  Inscrip- 
tion: "I  barely  made  It  back  In  this  one" 

A  second  picture  sent  back  to  Annapolis 
showed  him  cutlng  a  many-layered  birthday 
cake  as  large  and  as  heavy  as  he  The 
entire  carrier  celebrated  his  birthday  and 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  carrier  on 
October  1. 

HU  father  said  that  he  wrote  frequently 
saying  that  conditions  "were  not  as  bad'' 
in  Vietnam  as  many  said  they  were. 

LXAVXS  TWO  SONS 

TM,"^!"  *°  wherever  my  country  sends  me  and 
lU  do  whatever  it  wants.  Because  of  what 
I  m  doing,  my  two  boys  may  not  have  to  ko 
to  war,"  he  said.  * 

While  on  leave  he  traveled  In  the  Philip- 
pines and  Japan  and  sent  l>ack  hand-carved 
figures  that  he  found  in  the  more  primitive 
areas  of  both  countries. 

Besides  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
M.  Cook,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  form- 
er Muriel  Joan  TerwiUlger,  now  Uvlng  In 
Lemoore,  Cal.,  two  sons,  Wilmer  Paul  Cook. 
Jr.,  9,  and  John  M.  Cook  3d  4-  and  a 
brother.  Captain  John  M.  Cook.  Jr  UBAF 
(Ret.),  of  Tltuavllle,  New  Jersey.  " 


Report  to  My  CoBstitneatt  on  the  90tli 
Congest,  First  Sessioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12. 1967 

.J^-  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
this  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  is 
Hearing  its  end,  it  Is  time  to  reflect  on 
some  of  oar  major  decisions  of  the  last 
11 '/a  months.  It  has  been  a  long  session 
and  we  have  been  faced  with  some  of 
the  most  frustrating  and  difficult  prob- 
lems In  the  history  of  our  Nation.  To 
mention  Just  a  few:  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, riots  and  crime  in  our  cities,  and 
the  serious  fiscal  situation.  All  of  these 
issues  need  deep  thought  and  considera- 
tion and  they  are  far.  far  from  being 
settled. 

In  recent  years  the  trend  has  been 
for  coacresaional  sessions  to  stretch 
longer  and  longer,  untU  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  we  are  In  session  the  year 
around.  In  view  of  this.  It  would  seem 
far  more  preferable  to  pita  the  work 
on  a  year-around  basis  with  regularly 
scheduled  times  to  rettm  home  for  con- 
tact with  our  coeistituetits.  In  particular 
there  should  be  better  planning  on  the 
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consideration  oi  the  various  bills  pro- 
viding funds  for  Government  depart- 
ments. Although  the  new  fiscal  year 
began  on  July  1,  only  one  of  the  regular 
departmental  appropriation  bills  had 
been  cleared  at  that  time.  As  late  as 
December,  several  agencies  were  still 
operating  on  continuing  resolutions. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  every 
bill  considered  in  this  first  session,  here 
are  some  of  the  major  items  and  a  sum- 
mary comment  aa  them : 

II«VKSTMENT  TAX  CREDIT  RESTORED PTTBLIC  LAW 

90-36 

The  Congress  passed  a  bill  (H.R. 
6950)  to  restore  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  business  and  in- 
dustry. I  voted  for  this  legislation.  This 
investment  credit  provision  was  origi- 
nally enacted  In  1962  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  economy.  In  October 
1966  the  administration  thought  the 
ec<momy  should  be  cooled  off  a  bit  and 
reQuested  Congress  to  suspend  the  in- 
vestment credit  for  a  period  of  15 
months,  even  though  business  planning 
and  financing  had  been  made  in  reli- 
ance upon  the  investment  credit.  I  op- 
posed the  suspensions  at  that  time  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Government  was 
breaking  faith  with  the  business  com- 
munity, and  also  because  of  my  studied 
Judgment  that  the  safe  and  sound  cure 
for  the  then  existing  strong  inflationary 
pressures  was  an  attack  on  Government 
spending  rather  than  an  attempt  to 
manage  the  private  economy  with  on- 
agaln,  off-agaln  tax  policies.  The  fact 
that  the  administraticMi,  in  less  than  6 
months,  asked  that  the  investment  tax 
credit  be  restored  is  clear  vindication 
of  the  conclusion  of  those  of  us  who  op- 
posed the  suspensions  originally. 

Government  actions  to  suspend  the 
Investment  credit  as  a  means  of  dealing 
with  Inflation  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
business  confldence.  The  continuity  of 
orderly  business  expansion  was  broken. 
The  quick  response  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  restore  the  Investment  tax  credit 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

ELUCENTAST   AND   SECONDARY   B>17CATION 
AMENDMENTS   OF    1967 — HA.   7819 

For  3  days  the  House  debate  the  EHe- 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967.  The  issue  was  not 
centered  on  the  money  involved — 
although  it  was  considerable — but  on  the 
direction  that  Federal  aid  should  take. 
Traditionally  education  has  been  a  local 
function,  with  control  centered  in  the 
hands  of  local  and  State  boards  of  edu- 
cation. More  and  more  in  recent  years 
the  control  has  shifted  to  Washington 
in  the  n.8.  OfQce  of  Education. 

The  administration  succeeded  in  de- 
feating the  so-called  Quie  amendment 
which  would  have  given  block  grants  to 
States  for  distribution  instead  of  cate- 
gorical grants  directly  to  local  boards  and 
schools.  After  the  Quie  amendment  was 
defeated  on  a  nonrecord  vote  of  168  to 
197,  the  House  proceeded  to  adopt  an 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  the  Honorable 
EorrH  OuxN,  providing  that  funds  for 
supplementaiT  education  centers  under 
title  m  be  given  to  the  State  education 
departments  for  distribution  imder  a 
State  i^an.  Tbva.  it  appears  that  a  ma- 


jority of  the  Members  favored  a  return 
of  some  control  to  the  States. 

The  debate  during  the  3  days  often 
reached  a  state  of  confusion  with  goi- 
eral  disagreement  on  the  meaning  of 
various  amendments.  In  view  of  this  I 
Joined  my  Ohio  colleague,  the  Honorable 
William  Atres,  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
in  voting  to  recpmmit  the  legislation  for 
30  days  in  orde^  to  have  further  hearings 
on  the  bill  and  kill  germane  amendments 
thereto.  I 

The  recommittal  would  not  have  de- 
layed any  programs  since  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  do  not  become  effective  any- 
way imtil  July  1. 1968.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Ayres'  motion  failed  by  a  vote  of  180  to 
236. 1  then  votad  against  the  bill  on  final 
passage  in  the  mouse. 

After  Senate  passage  and  a  House- 
Senate  conference,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  program  would  be  extended  for  2 
years  through  Jime  30,  1970.  Total 
amoimt  authorized  for  1969  is  $4.5  bil- 
lion, for  1970  $1.7  billion.  I  voted  for  the 
conference  rep<|rt  and  it  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  286  to  73. 

SELECTIVE    SERVICa   ACT    EXTENDED— PUBLIC    LAW 
1        80-40 

The  draft  wis  extended  to  June  30. 
1971.  Fathers  remain  exempt,  barring 
all-out  war.  Deferments  for  undergrad- 
uates in  collegle  are  continued.  Defer- 
ments for  gr^uate  students  will  be 
curtailed,  proUably  starting  in  1968. 
Nineteen-year-ilds  not  in  college  or  de- 
ferred go  to  ttie  head  of  their  draft 
boards'  lists  for  induction.  A  lottery  to 
choose  19-year-*olds  who  must  serve  was 
neither  require^  nor  barred  by  Congress. 
The  President  Was  left  with  the  power 
to  order  a  shlit  to  a  lottery  system  If 
he  wishes.         | 

Although  I  would  hope  that  we  may 
eventually  moVe  toward  an  all-volun- 
teer service.  Under  present  circum- 
stances there  \«ould  appear  to  be  no  al- 
ternative to  a  oDntinuation.  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  Therefore,  I  voted 
for  this  bill  an(  1  it  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  362  to  9. 

AN    INCaiEASE   IN   1  HX  DEBT    LmiT — PUBLIC  LAW 
90-39 

On  three  separate  occasions  this  year, 
the  House  debated  bills  to  increase  the 
national  debt  limit.  The  first  occasion 
was  a  $6  billion  increase — from  $330 
billion  to  $336,  billion.  I  opposed  this, 
but  it  passed,  "then,  less  than  3  months 
later,  the  administration  asked  that  It 
be  increased  from  $336  billion  to  $365 
billion.  This  was  defeated  197  to  210.  I 
voted  "nay" — to  defeat  this  Increase. 
Coming  bactc  again,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  permanent  celling  be  increased 
to  $358  bUllon.  with  a  $7  billion  tempo- 
rary increase  ench  year  beginning  July 
1,  1968.  This  Was  passed  217  to  196.  I 
voted  "nay"  agsin  as  a  protest  against 
continued  deflqlt  spending. 

ANTIttOT  BILL HJl.  431 

The  House  dassed  a  bill— HJl.  421— 
to  impose  Fedetal  cilminal  penalties  up- 
on persons  traveling  in  or  using  the  fa- 
cilities of  interstate  conmierce  with  in- 
tent to  incite  a  riot.  The  vote  was  347 
to  70.  I  voted  with  the  majority.  This 
legislation  represents  the  legitimate  ez- 


» 


erclse  of  Federal  power  to  control  crime 
under  authority  based  on  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  Historically, 
certain  types  of  donduct  have  been  pro- 
hibited by  Federal  statute  when  the  fa- 
cilities of  interstate  commerce  are  used. 
For  example,  thc|re  is  the  Federal  kid- 
naping statute,  the  Antlracketeering 
Act,  and  the  prohibition  against  the  in- 
terstate transpoijbatlon  of  strikebreak- 
ers. I 

H.R.  421  is  not  intended  to  and  does 
not  limit  the  right  of  dissent  and  peace- 
ful demonstratloa.  Legitimate  activities 
by  those  who  travel  in  Interstate  com- 
merce to  participate  in  pxiblic  gather- 
ings or  other  lawiful  demonstrations  are 
not  affected.  However,  those  persons 
who  use  facilities  in  Interstate  commerce 
in  order  to  incite  riots,  violence,  looting, 
and  bombing  woUld  be  subject  to  prose- 
cution. The  most  effective  means  of  riot 
control  still  rests  with  local  and  State 
police.  The  inteni  of  HJl.  421  is  only  to 
supplement  existing  State  laws,  not  to 
replace  them.  By  assuring  Federal  juris- 
diction over  out-of-State  inciters.  State 
and  local  authorities  will  be  substantial- 
ly assisted  In  keei>ing  peace  and  protect- 
ing public  safety.  The  immediate  vic- 
tims of  riots  and  violence  are  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  Who  suffer  personal  in- 
jury and  loss  of'  property.  In  a  larger 
sense  we  are  all  tictims  of  these  acts  of 
violence,  for  those  who  Incite  riots 
preach  disrespect)  for  authority  and  the 
breakdown  of  lair  and  order. 

Final  passage  of  this  legislation  would 
be  an  effective  4^^^'^'^^  toward  elim- 
ination and  contt*ol  of  riots.  However, 
riots  cannot  be  prevented  by  legislation 
alone.  Every  citiaen  has  a  responsibility 
in  this  area.  We  must  strengthen  respect 
for  law  and  order  through  constructive 
action  and  concern  for  others,  while  op- 
posing those  wh<i  would  teach  destruc- 
tion and  violence] 

The  Senate  has  taken  no  action  on  this 
legislation  so  far 

SOCIAL  BECURRT  BXI  rEFIT  INCRXASX — HA.   1  2080 

This  legislation,  which  received  bi- 
partisan support,  provides  a  general  in- 
crease of  13  percent  in  benefits.  This  will 
be  effective  in  the  checks  that  will  be  re- 
ceived around  MArch  1,  1968. 

Here  are  some  other  highlights :  mini- 
mum benefits  ari  Increased  from  $44  a 
month  to  $55.  Thje  amount  a  person  may 
earn  without  hailng  his  social  security 
benefits  withheld  would  be  increased 
from  $1,500  annually  to  $1,680.  I  have 
long  favored  rep»ling  the  earnings  limi- 
tation entirely,  but  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity to  amend  this  bill  as  it  was  de- 
bated under  a  closed  rule.  Those  per- 
sons over  72,  who  had  not  met  social  se- 
curity work  reoulrements,  will  get  a 
monthly  Increas^  of  $5 — from  $35  a 
month  to  $40 — a|id  for  a  couple  the  in- 
crease will  be  frdm  $52.50  per  month  to 
$60  per  month.    ] 

An  increase  in  $ocial  security  cash  pay- 
ments is,  of  coiu*se,  essential  for  our  older 
citizens  on  fixed  incomes.  They  are  tragic 
victims  of  the  inflation  spiral. 

While  I  voted  for  and  supported  HJl. 
12080,  I  do  want  to  point  out  what  is 
often  overlooked  with  expansion  of  a 
program  of  this  kind.  That  is,  the  tax  in- 
crease which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  in- 
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cresised  benefits.  Under  ttoe  measure,  the 
taxable  pay  base  goes  from  $6,800  an- 
nually to  $7,800.  This  means  the  maxi- 
mum tax  will  be  raised  from  $290  to  $343 
a  year  In  1968.  There  always  exists  the 
possibility  that  some  future  Congress  wUl 
raise  the  benefits — and  the  taxes — again, 
thereby  increasing  the  tax  even  more. 
Nevertheless,  this  bipartisan  bill  should 
go  a  long  way  in  improving  the  financial 
situation  of  our  senior  citizens. 

LAW     ENTORCEMENT      AND      CRIMINAL      JU8TICB 
ACT — H.R.  BOa? 

Responding  to  the  overwhelming  sen- 
timent of  the  Nation,  the  House  passed 
H.R.  5037,  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1967.  Aimed  at 
the  scandalous  rise  In  major  crimes 
throughout  the  country,  the  legislation 
seeks  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  at  all 
levels  of  government.  During  fioor  de- 
bate two  Republican  amendments  were 
adopted  which  strengthened  the  ad- 
ministration bill.  The  first  provided  an 
additional  $25  million  specifically  ear- 
marked to  meet  the  need  of  local  police 
officials  for  training  in  riot  prevention 
and  control,  as  well  as  to  provide  com- 
munication between  the  States  relating 
to  persons  traveling  with  the  intention  of 
inciting  riots.  Second,  one  of  the  major 
considerations  was  whether  to  give  the 
greatest  voice  in  the  use  and  control  of 
funds  provided  by  the  act  to  the  Attorney 
General  or  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States.  As  passed  by  the  House,  the  deci- 
sion favored  the  State  Governors. 

There  was  concern  lest  a  national  po- 
lice force  would  be  established  if  we  left 
the  authority  In  the  hands  of  the  At- 
torney General.  In  addition,  the  States 
and  local  oommimlties  shoiild  train  and 
equip  their  own  police  forces.  I  voted  for 
these  amendments  and  for  the  bill  on 
final  passage.  TTie  acceptance  of  these 
amendments  by  a  resounding  vote — 256 
to  147— and  the  size  of  the  vote  on  final 
passage— 377  to  23— suggest  wide  sup- 
port from  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
efforts  to  arrest  the  spread  of  crime  and 
violence. 
No  action  in  Senate  so  far. 

COMMISSION      ON      OBSCENTTT      AND      PORNOG- 
RAPHY— PUBLIC    LAW    99-100 

Congress  enacted  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pomog- 
niphy.  This  Is  similar  to  the  bill— HJl 
2M^whlch  I  Introduced  earlier  this  year 
and  In  the  previous  Congress. 

The  amount  of  obscene  materials  be- 
mg  circulated  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  imbellevably  in  the  past  few 
rum.  lAst  year,  for  example,  the  Post 
Ufflce  Department  received  some  200,000 
complaints  from  postal  patrons  about 
imsolicited  obscene  materials  they  or 
inelr  children  had  received.  Those  of  us 
Who  have  long  been  concerned  recOlze 
the  problems  Involved  In  trying  to  ellm- 
^  smut  peddlers.  Numerous  court  de- 
^ns  have  oompUcated  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings. The  Post  Office  Department, 
except  m  hard-core  cases,  has  often  been 
fielpless  in  trying  to  stop  the  traffic.  Pe- 
ace are  hampered  and  district  attorneys 
Mve  been  handcuffed  In  prosecuting 
f»^  '[ho  originate  or  sell  salacious  ma- 
wnals  because  of  the  faultiness  of  legal 


deflnltloos.  In  fact,  public  Information 
programs  on  this  subject  have  been  lack- 
ing because  of  shaky  guldeUnee.  Itfany 
hesitate  to  raise  a  clamor  for  fear  of  be- 
ing accused  of  censorship.  The  16-mem- 
ber  Oommlsslon  is  to  analyze  the  laws 
now  In  effect,  explore  the  methods  and 
volimie  of  traffic  in  such  materials,  study 
their  effect  on  the  youth  of  the  Nation, 
and  come  up  with  recommended  guides 
for  action  by  Federal,  SUte,  and  local 
levels  of  govemm«it  and  by  individuals. 
One  must  remember  that  public  opinion 
is,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  driving  force 
that  can  and  must  create  an  atmosphere 
of  decency.  But  the  public,  like  the  Gov- 
ernment, has  been  entrapped  in  a  maze 
of  uncertainty.  The  Ccanmlsslon  <mi  Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography  should  be  an 
important  first  step  in  providing  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Goverrmient  with  the  proper 
information  with  which  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  evil  Infiuences  that  would 
corrupt  our  yoting  people. 

rOREICN   MB   BILL PUBLIC   LAW   M-IST 

At  the  close  of  a  grueling  16-hour  ses- 
sion, the  House  passed  the  foreign  aid 
bill  by  a  very  small  margin.  This,  on  tap 
of  the  Senate  action,  assured  for  the 
aid  program  the  slimmest  budget  to  its 
20-year  history.  Numerous  cuts  were 
made,  reducing  the  administration's  re- 
quest of  $3.46  bllll<Mi  to  $2.8  billion.  The 
Senate  version,  passed  a  few  weeks  ear- 
lier, had  slashed  the  request  to  a  little 
over  $2.6  bUlion. 

The  future  of  the  aid  program  ap- 
pears imcertain,  as  the  House  bill  barely 
passed,  with  a  vote  of  202  to  194.  Should 
the  strong  antlaid  sentiment  persist,  the 
program  might  be  discontinued  to  a  few 
more  years.  It  was  obvious  that  the  ma- 
jority party  leaders  were  having  diffi- 
culty mustertog  enough  forces  to  pre- 
vent cuts  and  to  pass  the  bill. 

In  the  drive  to  curtail  tmnecessary 
Goverrunent  spending,  every  major  eco- 
nomic assistance  program  was  trimmed. 
The  2 -year  authorization  was  rejected 
and  some  previously  approved  multiyear 
authorizations  were  repealed.  Interest 
rates  on  loans  were  boosted.  Presidential 
authority  to  sell  arms  on  credit  to  imder- 
developed  countries  was  ellmtoated.  The 
House  withdrew  the  tariff-cutting  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  from  Poland, 
which  has  been  supplying  military  equip- 
ment to  North  Vietnam.  It  forbade  aid 
and  sale  of  surplus  goods  to  any  country 
which  breaks  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States.  Arms  sales  to  and 
purchase  from  any  country  trading  with 
North  Vietnam  were  barred. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  adminis- 
tration request  was  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. The  United  Nations  has  asked  the 
wealthier  nations  to  earmark  1  percent 
of  their  GNP  to  assist  the  less-developed 
countries.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  this  aid  authorization,  although  less 
than  one-half  of  1  pereent  of  our  GNP, 
Is  only  part  of  our  total  foreign  assist- 
ance contribution.  The  United  States 
also  furnishes  aid  through  various  to- 
temational  organizations,  such  as  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  World 
Bank,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  Asian 
Devel(HJment  Bank,  and  Inter- American 
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Development  Bank.  Also  not  included  to 
this  authorlzatkMi  are  the  mnA^int  we 
spend  to  help  South  Vietnam  to  its  war- 
last  year,  $20  billion— and  our  Public 
Law  480  food  program. 

Some  exponents  of  foreign  aid  WMn- 
platoed  that  the  restrictions  added  to 
the  House  legislation  will  hurt  the  build- 
tog  of  East- West  trade  bridges  which  the 
administration  has  been  proinotlng  and 
will  hamstring  the  admtoistratlon  to 
several  other  respects.  As  a  mranber  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  I 
have  worked  long  and  hard  <»  this  year's 
bill.  To  my  mind  there  was  room  for 
improvement  to  the  bill  presented  to  the 
full  House  for  consideration.  Tht  cuts 
made  need  not  impair  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program.  With  our  tax  burdens 
mounting,  it  is  imperative  that  we  cut 
the  fat  out  of  every  piece  of  legislation. 

More  than  ever  I  have  been  disturbed 
this  year  over  the  difficulties  the  R>relgn 
Affairs  Committee  has  had  to  the  matter 
of  studies  to  depth  of  these  far-reaching 
programs.  I  am  convtoced  more  firmly 
than  ever  that  if  the  testimony  from  the 
various  areas  had  been  submitted  to  the 
committee's  subcommittees,  who  have 
"developed  no  little  expertise  to  their 
subjects,  we  could  have  brought  to  the 
House  a  far  more  totelllgent  presenta- 
tion. The  chairman  does  not  agree  to  the 
Idea,  having  told  us  it  was  tried  only  to 
fall.  I  confess  I  am  a  "try  and  try  agata" 
person,  and  have  not  abandoned  the 
idea. 

The  House-Senate  conferees  agreed 
on  a  total  authorlzaticm  of  $2.67  billloti. 

NEW    VETERANS    BENEFITS    LAW PUBLIC    LAW 

90-77 

The  Congress  passed  a  bill  covering  a 
wide  range  of  benefit  tocreases  for  vet- 
erans— pensions  for  disabilities  not  to- 
curred  to  service,  benefits  for  college  or 
other  training,  and  benefits  at  the  war- 
time rate  for  Vietnam  veterans.  The 
President  signed  the  bill  and  it  is  now 
Public  Law  90-77. 

Increases  to  pensions  averaging  5  4 
percent  go  to  2.7  million  veterans  with 
disabiUties  not  connected  with  their  serv- 
ice, and  dependents  of  deceased  veterans, 
based  on  need.  Largest  tocreases  go  to 
widows  with  low  tocomes.  The  basic  pen- 
sion for  a  veteran  with  no  dependents 
and  annual  tocome  of  $600  or  less  Is  to- 
creased  from  $100  a  month  to  $104.  The 
tocreases  do  not  apply  to  compensation 
payments  for  disabiUties  suffered  as  a 
result  of  service,  lliose  payments  were 
boosted  to  late  1965. 

Monthly  benefits  for  college  or  other 
training  under  the  new  cold  war  GI  bill 
go  up  from  $100  to  $130  for  a  veteran 
with  no  dependents,  with  corresponding 
increases  for  veterans  with  dependents. 
Other  provisions  of  the  new  law  are  as 
foUows:  For  purposes  of  benefits,  service 
after  August  4,  1964,  will  be  considered 
wartime  service.  Vietnam  veterans,  for 
example,  will  be  paid  compensation  for 
disability  incurred  to  service  at  the  fuU 
wartime  rate.  A  veterim  reaching  65  will 
be  presumed  to  be  fully  disabled,  for  pen- 
sion eUgibility,  without  having  to  submit 
medical  proof.  Eligibility  of  veterans  of 
World  War  n  for  mortgages  giiaranteed 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  which 
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was  to  expire  In  July  of  this  year  Is  re- 
stored-^untU  July  25, 1970. 

FAITKnSHXP     VOK     HXAI.TH     AMXKDMXMTS     OV 
IMT — BAT    OOMTBOS. — TOBUO    lAW    tO-»T4 
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This  legislation  extends  for  3  years  and 
expands  the  authorlzattons  for  grants  for 
comprehensive  health  planning  and  serv- 
ices. The  original  Comprehensive  Public 
Health  Service  Act  passed  late  in  the 
89th  Congress  rejected  the  standard  ad- 
ministration formula  of  categoilcal 
grants.  It  consolidated  16  separately  ad- 
ministered public  health  programs  and 
permitted  States  to  develop  plans,  estab- 
lish priorities,  and  coordinate  local 
activities.  Under  this  aivroach,  the 
priority  health  problems  in  each  State 
and  community,  whether  they  stem  from 
communicable  disease,  narcotics,  or  rat 
infestation,  can  be  identified  and  pro- 
grams designed  and  funded  to  combat 
them.  This  legislation  r^resented  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  a  meaningful  Federal- 
State  i>artnershlp. 

On  July  20  of  this  year,  I  voted 
against  the  administration's  Rat  Ex- 
tennlnatlon  Act — not  because  I  am  blind 
to  the  necessity  for  rat  control  nor  be- 
cause I  thought  the  idea  was  "funnjr" — 
but  because  there  are  presently  available 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  ol  the  Interior,  Office  of 
Eoon<»nlc  Opportunity  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Fedotd  funds  which  may  be  used  for 
rat  eradication.  To  establish  another 
rat  control  program  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment as  requested  by  the  administration 
would  serve  only  to  extend  the  maze  and 
confusion  which  so  many  community 
^fqiHuia  experience  in  making  the  rounds 
to  learn  where  they  should  apply  for 
various  Federal  grants.  Since  the  pres- 
ence of  rats  represents  a  definite  threat 
to  public  health,  assistance  for  control 
logically  should  come  under  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Act. 

When  the  bill  came  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  it  contained  some  $892  mil- 
lion in  comprehensive  grants  to  be  made 
to  the  States  in  the  next  3  years.  As 
the  bill  was  written,  the  State  and  local 
commimities  would  be  free  to  determine 
the  priorities  and  to  use  the  funds  in 
attacking  those  problems  which  are  most 
prevalent  and  most  pressing.  Not  one 
representative  from  the  I>epartment  of 
Health,  Education,   and  Welfare  came 
before  the  committee  to  suggest  that 
additional  money  was  needed  to  be  ear- 
marked for  any  specific  purpose — rats  or 
otherwise.  However,  during  the  course  of 
floor  debate,  an  amendment  was  adopted 
to  add  some  $40  million  to  the  bill  to  be 
used  over  a  2-year  period  for  rat  con- 
trol. This  amendment  would  have  been 
worthy  if  no  money  had  been  Included 
In  the  bill  which  could  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  But  there  was  some  $70  million 
already  in  the  legislation  which  could  be 
used  for  rat  control.  Furthermore,  we 
were  advised  that  some  $2.3  million  was 
available  to  the  State  of  Ohio  under  last 
year's  bill  to  support  the  rat  control  pro- 
gram. In  view  of  the  fact  that  sufficient 
fimds  were  Included  in  the  bill,  I  voted 
against  the  amendment  to  increase  the 
authorization  from  $893  million  to  $932 


million.  Experioice  has  shown  that  to 
vote  autho&ations  in  excess  at  those 
that  can  be  used  pmdently  only  tends 
to  encouragf  wastefulness.  raXber  than 
speed  a  scduiion  to  the  problem  involved. 
After  careftily  weighing  the  facts,  and 
considering  that  we  liave  been  asked  by 
the  administration  to  Increase  tax  bur- 
dens by  10  percent,  I  could  not  in  good 
conscience  vote  for  the  $40  million  in- 
crease. However,  the  amendment  was 
adopted  227  to  173.  I  then  voted  for 
f^Tiai  passage,  since  I  favored  the  general 
approach  the  legislation  takes. 
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POSTAL    REVEMtnt    AND    FXDEBAI.     SAUUIT    ACT— 
•XTBUC   LAW    SO-20* 

The  Houfe  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  a  tUll— H.R.  7977— to  increase 
postal  rates  and  give  a  salary  increase 
to  postal  and  Federal  classified  workers. 
Under  this  bill  first-class  letters  and 
postcards  go  up  1  cent  each  and  airmail 
will  be  up  a  cents.  Second-class  mailers 
which  consist  mostly  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  will  have  their  rates  in- 
creased by  23  percent  and  third-class 
rates  will  b^  increased  by  31  percent. 

Postal  workers  get  a  6-percent  pay  in- 
crease and  the  salaries  of  the  Federal 
classified  ^ployees  go  up  4.5  percent 
retroactive: to   October   1.  Postal  em- 
ployees wUJ  get  another  5-percent  In- 
crease nexil  July;  other  employees  will 
get  a  raise  to  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent after  comparing  their  salaries  with 
similar  employment  in  private  industry, 
but  not  less  than  3  percent.  Both  postal 
and  other  fmployees  will  receive  a  final 
third  phasd  adjustment  In  April  of  1969 
to  bring  all  of  their  salaries  up  to  a  par 
with  private  enterprise  salaries  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  bill  provides  also  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Quadrennial  Commission  to 
determine  once  every  4  years  the  proper 
salaries  for  officials  in  the  executive,  leg- 
islative, an^  judicial  branches.  Including 
Members    ff    Congress.    The    President 
would  theA  Include   the   exact  recom- 
mendations for  such  salaries  and  ex- 
penses in  his  budget  sutenitted  to  the 
Congress.  "These  recommendations  would 
become  elective  after  30  days  unless 
Congress   by  law   sets   the  pay  or  one 
House  spedflcally  disapproves  the  Presi- 
dent's recoinmendation. 

Prior  to  [final  passage  of  HJl.  7977,  a 
motion  wafi  made  to  approve  the  salsuy 
increases  lor  the  first  year  only.  This 
would  give  the  Congress  an  oppottunity 
to  reexamine  the  sitimtion  next  year  and 
could  result  in  substantial  savings  to  the 
taxpayer.  The  motion  also  would  have 
eliminated  the  Quadrennial  Commission 
and  kept  direct  control  over  salaries  in 
the  Congress  which  represents  the  tax- 
payers. I  supported  this  motion  in  behalf 
of  econon^r  and  good  legislative  proce- 
dure, but  ve  lost  by  a  close  vote,  211  to 
199.  On  final  passage  I  voted  for  the  bill, 
although  it  was  far  from  perfect,  because 
I  favored  a  raise  for  oiu:  hardworking 
Ijostal  people  and  other  Federal  workers. 
It  may  suiprise  some  of  you  to  learn  that 
it  takes  a  post  office  employee,  a  clerk 
or  carrier,  almost  13  years  to  make  as 
much  money  as  a  busdriver  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  makes  the  first  day  he  goes  to 
work.  Another  point  to  remember  is  that 
the  averaw  postal  employee  in  the  United 


States  handle  aK>roxlmately  twice  u 
much  mail  as  is  handled  by  employees 
of  any  of  the  postal  services  in  Europe. 
HJl.  7977  was  passed  by  a  vote  ot  318  to 
89.  Ttie  Senate  bill  was  very  similar  to 
the  House  bill. 

aCONOMIC   OFFiWTUNlTI'  ACT  AMXNSKZim 

(8.  saaa) 

The  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world  spent  n^rly  3  weeks  on  S.  2388, 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendmente, 
then  set  aside  its  deliberativeness  by 
bringing  up  sotne  19  amendments,  many 
having  serious  consequences,  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  at  the  end.  Final  passage  came 
literally  at  the  11th  hour— 11  pjn.  on 
Wednesday,  November  15.  The  bill  finally 
passed  by  the  House  authorized  $1.6  bil> 
lion.  The  Senate  bill,  passed  previously, 
authorized  $2£  billion. 

The  poverty  war  was  launched  hur- 
riedly Just  prior  to  the  1964  presidential 
election.  In  the  first  year,  $1800  million 
was   aiithorized,   the  second  year  $1.5 
billion,  and  last  year  approximately  $1.6 
billion.  When  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  wds  before  the  88th  Congress, 
I  expressed  sti'ong  reservations  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  effort  to  assist  the 
poor    and    underprivileged    was    being 
laimched.  While  the  desire  was  strraig 
to  do  something  constructive  in  addition 
to  that  which  was  already  being  accom- 
plished   throiigh   programs    authorized 
under  the  Manpower  Training  and  De- 
velopment Aot  and  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act,  the  antipoverty  program  wu 
op>en  to  manr  questions.  Specifics  were 
lacking.  A  sfense  of  dlrecticm  did  not 
accompany  ttte  sense  of  purpose.  Rather 
than  such  a  massive  undertaking  rife 
with  uncertainty,  I  preferred  the  "seed 
money"  appr  jach  to  establish  pilot  pro- 
grams. Try  a  Headstart  project.  Under- 
write a  comi«unity  action  effort.  Estab- 
lish a  Job  Corps  center.  By  doing  so,  the 
wrinkles  could  be  ironed  out  aJong  the 
way.  Unfortunately,  this  view  did  not 
prevail.  As  a  result  there  has  been  great 
waste.  Mistaikes  were  made,  not  on  t 
modest  scale,  but  in  the  grand  fashion 
and  the  misfortunes  of  the  Office  d 
Economic  Opportunity— OEO— are  wen 
known.  ] 

Now,  soma  3  years  later,  much  bai 
been  leamedlat  great  cost.  We  know  that 
the  Individual  programs  are  important 
Headstart,  Work  experience.  Upward 
Boxmd,  comjnuiiity  action,  legal  serr- 
ices,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the 
Job  Corps,  and  others  are  successful 
if  they  have  proper  leadership.  Leader- 
ship is  the  >cey  and  there  is  no  better 
example  than  the  Cleveland  Women"! 
Job  Corps  ICenter  ^rtilch  Dr.  Zela» 
George  has  tiumed  hito  a  model  program. 
As  reported  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  S.  2388  au- 
thorized a  total  of  $2.06  billion.  A  recom- 
mittal motion  offered  by  my  Ohio  col- 
league, the  Honorable  William  Arm 
reduced  this  total  to  $1.6  billion.  I  voted 
for  this  recommittal  motion  because 
there  was  general  agreement  that  the 
cut  would  be  limited  to  an  amount  ap- 
proxlmatini^  the  level  of  expenditure! 
for  the  curtrent  fiscal  year.  It  was  » 
figure  that  would  assure  the  continuation 
of  the  curretitiy  existing  programs.  Piff- 
mowing    that    the    SenaB 
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thermore. 


wanted  an  even  larger  amount  next  year, 
it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
amount  finally  arrived  at  would  be  in 
excess  of  what  was  spent  this  year.  ITie 
recommittal  motion  prevailed  by  a  vote 
of  221  to  190. 

I  then  voted  for  the  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage In  the  House.  It  passed  by  a  vote  of 
283  to  129.  As  I  said  in  my  speech  during 
general  debate: 

For  1967  we  are  aaked  for  $2.06  blUlon. 
I  am  not  here  In  thla  well  to  aay  we  must  give 
■0  huge  a  aum — certainly  not  before  every 
effort  haa  been  made  to  cut  down  and  do 
a  better  Job.  We  should  be  able  to  do  much 
more  and  do  better  with  less.  I  am  here  to 
aay  that  I  cannot  live  with  myself  If  we 
■top  the  doing. 

The  House-Senate  conferees  brought 
back  a  bill  calling  for  a  2 -year  author- 
lation  of  $1.98  bUlion  in  1968  and  $2.18 
billion  for  1969.  This  means  there  can 
be  no  effective  review  or  consideration  of 
the  iwverty  programs  until  1969.  In  view 
of  this  and  also  as  a  protest  against  the 
Increased  expenditures,  I  voted  against 
the  conference  report  but  it  was  adopted 
247  to  149.  ITie  amount  finally  appro- 
{Hiated  for  fiscal  year  1968  was  $1,773  - 
000,000.  I  voted  for  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  which  included  these 
funds. 

an  QVMSrr  act  op   1967 — public  law  90-148 

This  new  law  would  encourage  the  so- 
lution of  air  pollution  problems  on  a 
regional  basis  with  air  quality  standards 
and  enforcement  plans  developed  by  the 
States.  It  authorizes  $362.3  million  over 
a  3-year  period  for  air  control  research, 
studies,  planning,  and  grants  to  States 
and  air  pollution  agencies.  The  bill 
further  gives  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  power  to  ob- 
tain court  injunctions  to  abate  pollution 
when  there  is  an  "imminent  and  substan- 
tial endangerment  to  the  health  of  per- 
sons anywhere  in  the  country." 

Air  pollution  is  no  longer  just  a  tiireat. 
It  Is  a  present  menace  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  American  people.  Ap- 
proximately 130  million  tons  of  pollut- 
ants are  discharged  armually  into  the 
Nation's  atmosphere,  an  average  of  1.400 
pounds  for  each  American.  Tliis  pollu- 
tion is  a  byproduct  of  our  highly  devel- 
oped economy.  It  stems  from  the  rising 
number  of  motor  vehicles,  and  from  the 
trend  toward  urbanization  which  con- 
centrates the  highest  levels  of  pollution 
to  the  most  populated  areas.  Smog,  dam- 
age to  health  and  property,  and  even 
death  have  resulted  from  the  pollution 
of  our  air.  This  new  law  should  be  help- 
ftil  in  our  fight  to  combat  this  menace 
»nd  I  supported  it.  However,  the  Con- 
gress must  not  end  the  battle  that  it  has 
Just  begun.  A  further  step  tliat  should 
be  taken  is  to  give  careful  and  serious 
consideration  to  providing  tax  incentives 
to  those  who  undertake  construction  pro- 
grams for  treatment  works  to  prevent 
air  and  water  poUution.  Many  companies 
have  been  unable  to  combat  pollution  as 
fast  and  effectively  as  they  would  wish 
because  such  construction  is  very  costly 
and.  unlike  other  types  of  industrial  con- 
struction, it  does  not  add  to  productive 
capacity.  EarUer  this  year  I  Introduced 
a  bUl— HJl.  304— which  would  accom- 
plish this  objective. 
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RENT  STTPPLEMENTS FTTBUC  LAW  SO-iai 

Of  all  the  appropriation  bills.  HH. 
9960,  Independent  offices  and  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  at- 
tracted the  most  press  and  public  atten- 
tion because  it  contained  fimds  for  the 
rent  suplement  program.  When  this  bill 
passed  the  House  in  May,  there  was  a 
motion  which  prevailed  to  strike  out  the 
$10  million  for  rent  supplemente.  I  voted 
for  the  motion  at  that  time,  not  because 
I  wanted  to  see  the  program  ended,  but 
as  a  protest  against  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending.  During  the  Labor  D«r 
recess,  I  made  a  tour  of  the  areas  of 
Cleveland  affected  by  the  rent  supple- 
ment program.  It  was  heartening  to  see 
the  cooperation  that  is  being  extended 
by  civic,  church,  labor,  and  banking 
groups  to  Improve  the  housing  conditions 
in  some  of  these  neighborhoods.  When 
Uie  House-Senate  conference  report  was 
brought  back  to  the  House,  there  was  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to 
insist  (HI  disagreement  to  the  compro- 
mise of  $10  million  for  rent  supple- 
ments— in  effect  to  knock  out  the  $10 
mlUion.  I  opposed  this  motion  and  it  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  184  to  198.  The  $10 
million  provided  should  be  very  helpful 
in  furthering  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram—especially the  projects  that  are 
completed  or  in  the  plaiming  stage  In 
Cleveland. 

CONCLTTSION 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  Congress 
cannot  be  determined  on  the  first  ses- 
sion alone  as  all  bills  Introduced  this 
year  and  not  acted  upon  are  still  pending 
and  may  be  considered  in  the  second  ses- 
sion wliich  begins  in  Januai^  1968. 

The  enormous  increase  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  legislative  program  over 
the  years  Is  due  partly  to  the  growing 
complexities  of  Government,  increased 
population,  and  also  because  the  Federal 
Government  has  become  involved  more 
and  more  in  the  daily  lives  of  individuals. 
Paralleling  the  increase  in  legislative 
business  is  a  striking  increase  in  the 
needs  of  constituents  for  assistance.  This 
Is  a  result  of  the  proliferation  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  The  size  and 
complexity  of  the  U.S.  Qovemment 
has  become  so  great  that  often  in  the 
last  analysis  congressional  oflBces  remain 
the  only  authorities  close  enough  to  the 
people  to  Intercede  on  their  b^alf .  This 
we  are  always  glad  to  do.. 

It  is  a  very  great  privilege  to  serve 
the  22d  Ohio  District  hi  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  May  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  all  of  my  constituente  for 
the  support  given  me  during  this  present 
session  of  the  Congress. 


What  Can  I  Do  as  a  Yoatfa  To  Help  My 
Couiitiy? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MAKTXANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Rxcoso  the 


following  essay,  written  in  1965  by  a 
17-year-old  high  school  senior,  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Byers.  of  West- 
minster, Md.  This  young  man,  now  serv- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Libya,  gives 
a  fine  example  of  the  good  citizenstiip 
which  makes  our  country  strong.  We 
can  all  be  very  proud  <rf  him.  His  essay 
follows: 

What  Can  I  Do  as  a  Toijth  Tb  Help  Mt 

COUNTRT? 

America  Is  a  comparatively  young  coun- 
try. In  its  young  life  it  baa  grown  stronger 
and  expanded  Its  economy  imtll  it  la  the 
strongest  nation  on  earth.  The  Umted  States 
is  developing  in  leaps  and  bounda  in  the 
field  of  welfare  and  has  defense  systems  un- 
equaled  In  history.  Yet  for  all  this,  America 
is  in  trouble.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
we  have  been  acUvely  engaged  in  a  fight  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  Communlam  which 
threatens  our  way  of  lUe.  This  ao-caUed 
"cold  war"  has  cost  many  Uvea  and  vast 
sums  of  money. 

These  tremendoiis  problems  would  be  more 
bearable  and  possibly  man  easUy  aetUed  it 
it  were  not  for  the  reactions  of  many  of  our 
citizenry.  It  la  my  feeling  that  the  downfaU 
of  this  great  country  wUl  not  come  from 
the  enemy  without,  but  rather  from  the 
unrest  and  belligerence  from  within.  There 
are.  at  all  times,  people  acUvely  engaged  in 
the  overthrow  of  our  government,  both  in- 
tentionally and  otherwise.  Most  of  the  time 
this  is  not  a  secret  operation,  but  rather  one 
very  much  out  in  the  open  and  receiving  a 
great  deal  of  publicity.  I  believe  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  larger  nxmiber  of  these 
demonstrators  and  rabble  are  merely  dls- 
Ulusioned  or  pubUclty-hungry  young  adults 
subtly  aroused  by  Red-tinged  teachers  and 
professors.  These  are  the  people  who  could 
very  well  become  the  leaders  of  our  coimtry. 
and  who  can  make  or  break  it.  These  are 
the  i>eople  of  my  own  generation,  the  lead- 
ers of  tomorrow.  These,  and  the  other  mU- 
lions  of  young  people  wUl  find  It  necessary 
to  search  for  a  cure  for  our  ailing  country. 

I,  as  a  student  and  a  citizen  of  thla  coun- 
try, refuse  to  take  a  passive  atand  in  policies 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
states.  I  will  stand  by  my  country,  fighting 
for  the  right  and  attempting  to  correct  the 
wrong  in  whatever  smaU  way  I  can. 

As  a  citizen,  it  is  not  only  my  right,  but 
my  duty  and  obligation  to  take  a  atand  In 
the  issues  before  the  nation.  It  ia  alao  my 
duty  and  the  duty  of  all  young  people  to 
understand  the  difference  between  con- 
structive criticism  and  conduct  tantamount 
to  treason.  But  taking  a  stand  la  not 
enough;  I  must  know  precisely  what  I  am 
standing  for.  I  must  know  the  facta  before 
taking  a  atand.  Only  when  I  understand  my 
role  and  the  need  to  do  so,  should  I  exercise 
my  right  as  a  citizen  and  speak  out,  to  work 
for  or  againat  an  issue.  Only  then  can  I 
rest  assured  that  I  have  performed  my  duty 
to  my  country.  Only  then,  am  I  truly  a 
citizen  of  my  country. 


Snmmary  of  Pnblic  Works  Legislation  in 
First  SessioB  of  90tii  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FAUON 

or   ICABTIAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Friday.  December  IS.  1997 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  the  fol- 
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lowing  summary  of  puUlc  works  leglsla- 
tlon  and  various  actions  tiUcen  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  during  the 
first  session  of  the  00th  Congress. 


May  I  first  exm-ess  my  apiH«clatlon  for 
the  efforts  of  the  committee  during  a 
long  and  difficult  session.  Partlculaily,  I 
want  to  say  on  public  works  that  the 
majority  and  the  minority  have  been 
helpful  In  the  operations  of  the  commit- 
tee and  in  consideration  of  the  legislation 
the  committee  handled  this  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  committee  had  465  bills  referred  to 
it  during  the  first  session.  These  dealt 
with  a  multitude  of  subjects  covering 
many  fields.  Including  river  basin  mone- 
tary authorizations,  revising  and  extend- 
ing the  Appalachian  Regional  DevelcH)- 
ment  Act  of  1965.  and  amending  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  amending  the  Highway 
Beautlfication  Act,  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Visitors  Center,  amendments  to 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966,  author- 
izing additional  bridges  and  tunnels  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  an  In- 
terstate Highway  System  modification. 
Hearings  were  held  on  the  status  of  the 
existing  water  pollution  program;  on  the 
overall  problem  of  needed  highway  con- 
structicm  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  surrounding  metropolitan  area  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia;  on  the  question 
of  entrance  admission  and  user's  fees  at 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects;  and  on  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Bridge  Act  of  1941  regarding 
alteration,  reconstruction,  or  relocation 
of  certain  highway  and  railroad  bridges. 

The  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Public  Works  joined  forces  and  held  in- 
tensive hearings  on  the  Presidential 
freeze  of  highway  construction  f imds.  As 
a  result  of  these  hearings  the  cutbacks  of 
funds  were  released  so  that  the  States 
eould  proceed  with  their  scheduled  pro- 
grams. 

The  committee  adopted  47  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  beach  erosion  resolu- 
tions proposed  by  individual  Members  of 
Congress  which  require  only  committee 
action.  The  civil  works  resolutions  au- 
thorized review  survey  studies  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  that  will  ultimately  result  in  the 
submission  of  project  reports  to  Congress 
If  the  projects  are  found  feasible  and  are 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  and  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  The  committee  adopted  14 
watershed  resolutions,  approved  pursu- 
ant to  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act — PubUc  Law  566, 
83d  Congress, "  as  amended — which  re- 
quires major  watershed  projects  having 
not  more  than  12,500  acre-feet  of  flood 
control  capacity  to  be  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  committee  approved  six  modl- 
flcaUons  of  existing  public  buildings  au- 
thorized under  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959. 

In  addition,  subcommittees  made  three 
special  lnq>ectlon  trips  to  Investigate  dis- 
astrous floods  In  the  States  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Ohio,  Alaska,  and  Texas. 


SPBCXU.    SUSpOlCMZim    Otf    THX    ITDXaAL-AID 

BIOHWAT   PIOQSAIC 

TqIj.  VACIUmB  HKAXUfOS 

During  August  of  1967  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Program  filed  with  the  House  its 
report  on  public  hearings  previously  held 
on  the  subject  of  toll  roads  and  their  re- 
lationship to  our  national  network  of 
hlghways~>House  Report  No.  597. 

Serious  problems  were  aired,  many  for 
the  first  time,  as  a  result  of  these  hear- 
ings. They  included  evidence  that  a  tre- 
mendous growth  has  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  toll  facilities  astride  America's 
roads.  The  investigation  disclosed  that, 
after  10  years  of  an  accelerated  high- 
way program,  with  more  than  2,000  miles 
of  toll  roads  having  already  been  In- 
corporated into  the  Interstate  System 
alone,  an  additional  2,000  miles  of  toll 
fadUtles  wbs  being  proposed,  some  of  it 
already  under  construction. 

The  subcommittee's  Investigation, 
hearings,  apd  report  represent  the  most 
searching,  thorough  examination  of  the 
whole  toll  toad  problem  in  the  history  of 
the  hlghwaC^  program.  Testimony  by  wit- 
nesses disclosed  problems  in  the  areas  of 
toll  facilitsi  finance.  connectlMis  lacking 
between  itiportant  Federal-aid  roads 
and  toll  highways,  a  need  for  legal  inter- 
pretation to  remove  uncertainty  about 
applicable  Federal  laws,  and  an  absence 
of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  permit  or  prohibit  new 
toll  faciUtifs  on  Federal-aid  highways. 

Continued  study  and  attention  is  being 
afforded  to  this  vitally  important  prob- 
lem area. 

HIGHWAY  BArrrr  hxaximos 

Public  hearings  were  held  during  May, 
Jime,  and  July  of  1967  following  an  in- 
vestigation of  roadside  hazards  by  the 
Special  Si4>commlttee  on  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highly  Program.  The  hearings 
represented  the  opening  phase  of  the 
subcommittee's  study  of  highway  safety, 
design,  and  operational  efficiency. 

This  segment  of  the  inquiry  concerned 
itself  with  the  presence  along  our  road- 
sides of  thousands  of  fixed  objects,  many 
of  them  capable  of  demolishing  an  out- 
of-control  car  and  killing  or  maiming 
Its  occupaiits. 

Questions  had  arisen  on  whether  or 
not  the  dedgn  of  new  highways  has  been 
such  as  to  take  full  culvantage  of  avail- 
able experience  and  research,  in  order 
to  make  the  country's  roads  as  safe  as 
might  reaaonably  be  expected. 

Witness«B  described  a  number  of  road- 
side hazards  due  to  fixed  objects  that 
had  been  designed  and  built  into  the 
roadways.  Witnesses  brought  forth  pho- 
tographic slides  to  document  the  testi- 
mony, and  as  these  were  displayed  upon 
the  hearing-room  screen  a  panel  of  na- 
tionally ki|own  highway  design  experts 
and  traffld  engineers  commented  upon 
the  hazardk  thus  revealed. 

The  testimony  disclosed  conditions  In 
the  design  of  the  Nation's  highways, 
roads  and  streets  that  require  changes. 
Included  was  evidence  that  conditions 
shown  were  not  limited  to  the  older 
roads,  but  extend  to  the  primary  and 
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secondary   I^eral-ald   highways,   and 
even  the  Interstate  System. 

Witnesses  experienced  In  highway 
planning  and  construction  affirmed  that 
not  only  would  it  not  have  oost  more 
to  construct  some  of  these  projects  more 
safely,  but  in  many  cases  they  could  ac- 
tually have  been  buUt  more  safely  for 
much  less  money.  IV>r  Instance,  many 
sign  structures  costing  thousands  of  dol- 
lars apiece  could  have  been  eliminated 
entirely,  by  placing  the  signs  on  existing 
bridge  structures.  In  addition  to  the  dol- 
lars saved,  giieater  safety  would  have  re- 
sulted. 

A  succession  of  witnesses  described 
massive  signj  supports  of  steel  pipe  or 
I-beam,  ofteii  imbedded  in  sturdy,  waist- 
high  concrete  bases;  unprotected  con- 
crete bridge  ends  which  have  no  practical 
function;  tumoff  and  roadside  areas  to 
studded  with  steel  pipe,  concrete  objectj, 
and  other  hardware  as  to  present  f  orniid- 
able  hazards  to  out-of-control  vehicles. 

Other  design  features  disclosed  were 
concrete  bridge  piers  with  no  protecting 
guardrail  to  keep  a  car  from  crashing 
against  thdm;  improperly  installed 
guardrail,  oljten  placed  "head  on"  to- 
ward the  mbtorist;  deep  ditches  that 
can  guide  a  car  directly  into  a  concrete 
wall ;  heavy-duty  steel  light  poles  where, 
as  with  sign  feupports,  "breakaway"  type 
poles  are  available.  These  and  many  oth- 
er types  of  existing  hazards  were  dis- 
closed as  the  hearing  days  continued.  A 
need  for  prompt  and  positive  action 
was  indicated  by  the  hearings,  in  order 
to  save  Uvea  and  to  prevent  innumer- 
able, oftentimes  unnecessary  accidents. 

The  subcommittee  is  aware  that,  as  a 
result  of  its  interest  In  this  aspect  of 
highway  defign,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Biu^au  of  Public 
Roads,  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  OJnclals — AASHO — and  the 
individual  State  highway  department! 
have  alread^f  talcen  positive  corrective 
measures. 

Further  hearings  are  trnticipated  by 
the  subcommittee  dturing  the  coming 
months  on  piddltlonal  aspects  of  safe 
highway  desj 

SFCcii^L  s^mcoiucmxK  ok  economic 

DEVILOPMENT   FKOCKAMS 

Early  In  the  first  session  of  thli 
90th  Congress  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Eoonom^  Development  Progiaou 
filed  its  first  interim  report  on  March  I 
1967 — House  Report  No.  82.  The  report 
is  based  on  testimony  received  in  bear- 
ings hi  the  latter  part  of  1966 — 89-46. 
Status  and  progress  reports  were  received 
at  these  hearings  from  the  top  ofBclals 
of  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  regarding  their  respective 
programs.  In  addition,  testimony  was 
received  from  Meml}ers  of  Congress  who 
wished  to  offer  their  experience  with  the 
administration  of  the  Public  Works  and 
EconcMnlc  Development  Act  of  1965  or 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965.! 

The  report  Indicated  certain  probkn 
areas,  as  stlggested  by  the  testimony, 
where  the  subcommittee  felt  further  in- 
QUlry  or  Inve  ttlgatlon  was  needed.  These 
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areas  were  listed  in  a  series  of  questions 
which  are  as  follows: 

First.  What  criteria  are  being  used 
by  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration to  comply  with  the  constraint 
of  section  102:  Prevention  of  Unfair 
Competition,  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965?  If 
there  is  difficulty  in  legal  interpretation 
of  this  section,  fmlher  legislative  clari- 
fication may  be  necessary. 

Second.  What  procedures  or  Instruc- 
tions are  in  existence  and  available  to 
communities  to  assist  them  in  fulfilling 
the  requirements  of  sm  overall  economic 
development  plan — OEDP?  What  steps 
are  l)eing  taken  to  assure  that  smaller, 
more  disadvantaged  and  less  organized 
communities  are  receiving  their  fair 
share  of  the  program?  Are  the  richer 
communities  in  depressed  areas  getting 
a  disproportionate  share? 

Third.  To  what  extent  is  there  coordi- 
nation to  prevent  duplication  of  techni- 
cal assistance  or  research  grants  avail- 
able from  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agencies? 

Fourth.  What  steps  have  been  taken 
to  assure  that  guidelines  and  policy  are 
uniformly  applied  to  all  areas  through- 
out the  country  in  view  of  the  decentrali- 
zation of  the  organization  ?  What  author- 
ity has  been  delegated  to  field  personnel? 

Fifth.  What  background  information 
Is  required  and  what  investigation  is 
made  of  loan  applications?  Could  EDA 
loans  be  more  efficiently  processed  if  the 
entire  loan  function  were  turned  over  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  as  is 
now  the  case  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  loans,  or  would  it  be  desir- 
able to  eliminate  SBA  entirely  and  let 
EDA  handle  loans  independently? 

Sixth.  What  audit  function  is  in  exist- 
ence to  check  expenditures  on  approved 
projects? 

Seventh.  What  alternative  methods  are 
available  to  update  the  statistics  to  be 
applied  to  the  outmigration  standards 
m  determining  eligibility?  What  efforts 
can  be  made  to  alleviate  the  tide  of  rural 
decline  and  outmigration  and  the  result- 
ing inmigration  to  urban  areas  with  the 
attendant  problems  cormected  there- 
with? 

Eighth.  In  addition  to  the  criteria 
listed  in  section  401  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
what  other  criteria,  statistics,  and  tech- 
niques are  avaUable  or  should  be  made 
av^ble  to  more  effecUvely  designate 
and  evaluate,  eligible  areas  and  com- 
munities? 

Ninth.  To  what  extent  does  economic 
aevelopment  planning  cross  interna- 
tional borders  when  such  borders  are  in 
«ose  proximity  to  the  area  under  con- 
sideration? 

'Tenth.  It  is  recognized  that  both  acts 
nuflll  needs  of  today's  relatively  pros- 
perous economy  but  what  plans  are  be- 
tog  formulated  hi  the  event  future  na- 
aonal  economic  crises  increase  these 
news?  Are  the  acts  behig  administered 
with  a  strategic  view  toward  far  greater 
mplementation  and  state  of  readiness  hi 
we  event  of  an  economic  recession? 

Thereafter,  the  officials  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Admhiistration  were 
Bven  an  opportunity  to  discuss  and  reply 
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to  the  questions  raised  in  the  report.  This 
hearing  was  held  on  April  11,  1967,  and 

the    printed    hearing    la    avaUable No. 

90-5.  In  addition  to  the  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions by  the  officials  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  additional 
questions  were  raised  regarding  the  ap- 
pUcation  of  section  702  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  the  staff  of 
the  subcommittee  was  sent  to  Oakland, 
Calif.,  for  about  a  week  where  they 
made  a  preliminary  review  and  inquiry 
concerning  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  projects  and  activities 
in  that  city. 

The  subcommittee  again  had  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration testify  at  pubUc  hearings 
on  November  15,  1967,  as  to  the  overall 
status  of  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration projects.  The  subcommittee 
was  interested  in  knowing  how  many 
had  been  approved,  how  many  had  been 
turned  down  and  how  many  had  been 
placed  in  the  reserve  status. 

In  addition,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  was  requested  to 
give  a  detailed  explanation  of  its  inter- 
pretation and  administration  of  section 
702  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  The  hearing 
was  not  concluded. 

During  the  hearing,  conflicting  state- 
ments were  introduced  into  the  record 
which  made  it  apparent  that  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  facts  involving  the 
application  of  section  702  of  the  act  to  a 
business  loan  being  discussed  would  be 
needed.  In  addition,  two  other  business 
loan  projects  were  questioned  In  regard 
to  the  application  of  section  702  of  this 
act.  The  subcommittee  staff  is  presently 
conducting  an  in-depth  investigation  of 
the  application  of  section  702  by  EDA  to 
the  three  separate  projects  named  at  the 
hearing — 90-20. 

Upon  completion  of  the  In-depth  in- 
vestigation of  the  named  projects  and 
the  procedures  of  applying  the  restraint 
of  section  702,  it  is  expected  that  these 
hearings  will  continue  in  the  next  ses- 
sion in  order  to  clarify  the  facts  of  what 
actually  occurred  hi  regard  to  the  ap- 
phcation  of  section  702  In  the  three 
projects  named  as  well  as  a  clarification 
of  the  actual  practices  and  procedures 
of  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration in  applying  this  section  of  the 
act. 

Following  is  a  more  detailed  listing  of 
specific  major  bills  and  items  which  the 
committee  has  considered  or  approved: 

RIVTB  BASIN    MONETABY    AtJTHORIZATION    ACT   OF 
1967:    PXTBLIC   LAW   90-17 


This  legislation  provides  Increased  au- 
thorizations for  the  prosecution  of  river 
basin  plans  for  flood  control  and  related 
purposes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  tmd  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  The  appropriations  covered 
by  the  increased  and  completion  author- 
izations are  those  for  fiscal  year  1968  and 
the  summer  and  fall  construction  season 
of  fiscal  year  1969.  Allowance  is  made  for 
the  amount  of  monetary  authorization 
carried  over  on  June  30, 1967.  The  neces- 
sity for  these  increased  authorizations  is 
explained  below. 


Monetary  authorizations  first  were  put 
into  effect  by  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of 
1936  and  1938.  They  limit  authority  to 
appropriate  and  expend  funds  within 
specified  basins  or  specified  major  proj- 
ects to  levels  below  the  total  costs  of  the 
authorized  basin  or  project  develop- 
ments. In  this  way  they  give  the  Congress 
opportunity  to  review  and  control  tiie 
rate  of  accomplishment  of  the  basin 
plans  and  major  projects  to  which  they 
apply. 

In  these  plans,  the  Congress  has  ap- 
proved an  entire  plan  for  development  of 
a  river  basin  in  the  interest  of  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  power,  and  allied  water 
uses,  but  limited  the  amounts  of  fimds 
to  anticipated  appropriations  for  a  speci- 
fied period  of  years,  allowing  accomplish- 
ment of  only  part  of  the  plan.  Subse- 
quently the  Congress  has  augmented 
some  of  the  previously  approved  plans, 
by  authorizing  additional  projects,  or 
modifications  of  projects,  and  increased 
the  monetary  authorization  to  provide 
for  additional  appropriations.  When  the 
monetary  authorization  limit  of  a  plan 
is  approached,  legislation  is  required  to 
provide  additional  authorization  so  that 
appropriations  can  be  made  to  permit  the 
plan  to  continue.  If  such  legislation  is  not 
forthcoming  when  needed,  construction 
of  projects  in  the  basin  plan  cannot  pro- 
ceed, even  if  fimds  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  projects  comprising 
these  basin  plans  subject  to  monetary 
authorization.  Congress  has  authorized 
other  projects  in  the  l>asins  for  which 
full  monetary  authorization  for  appro- 
priations has  been  provided  imder  the 
terms  of  the  authorizing  act.  Projects  in 
this  category  require  no  further  mone- 
tary authorization  acticm  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  20  basin 
development  plans  subject  to  basin  mon- 
etary authorization  limitations.  Author- 
izations provided  to  date,  including  the 
most  recent  provided  by  legislation  in 
1965,  are  generally  adequate  for  work 
to  be  performed  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1967.  However,  the  14  basins  listed 
in  this  legislation  will  run  out  of  author- 
ization in  fiscal  year  1968.  unless  addi- 
tional authorization  is  provided.  The 
following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  basins, 
the  dates  of  original  authorization,  and 
the  amount  of  Increased  authorizations 
needed  for  the  work  to  be  performed 
through  the  summer  and  fall  construc- 
tion season  of  1968. 

The  table  contains  13  basins  and  ex- 
cludes the  Sacramento  River  Basin 
which  is  covered  by  separate  language 
in  the  legislation  because  it  requires  spe- 
cial wording  to  close  out  the  completion 
of  the  first  phase  which  covers  bank 
erosion  control  and  setbtuik  levees. 

TOTAL  COST 

The  total  amount  of  the  table  below  Is 
$465  million  and  In  the  Sacramento 
River  Bash!  it  Is  $7  million,  making  a 
grand  total  of  $472  million. 

The  committee  wishes  to  point  out 
agahi  that  this  is  additional  monetary 
authorization  for  projects  already  au- 
thorized. 
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Basin 


Aetaf 
Concms 


Amount 


Alabaint-Coosa  River M«r.    2,1945  {34,000,000 

Arkansas  River Junt28.193S  170,000,000 

Bnzos  River Sept  3,1954  9,000,000 

Central  and  southern  Florida. .  June  30, 194S  14, 000, 000 

Columbia  River June2<,193<  1S3.000,«00 

Missouri  River do 20,006,000 

Ohio  River June  22,1936  38,000,000 

Ouachita  River May  17,1950  «.000,000 

San  Joaquin  River Dec.  22,1944  2,000,900 

South  Platte  River May  17,1950  2,000,000 

Upper  Mississippi  River June  28, 1938  4, 000, 000 

West  Branch  Susquehanna 

River Sept   3,1954  9,000,000 

White  River June  28, 1938  2,000,000 

ToM _ 465,000.000 


BACBAMZNTO    KIVEK    BASUf 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Sacramento  River,  Calif.,  was  first  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
March  1,  1917,  as  amended  and  modified 
by  subsequent  acts  of  Congress.  The  most 
recent  modification  was  authorized  by 
the  1960  Flood  Control  Act  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  contained  in 
Senate  Dociunent  103,  86th  Congress. 
This  document  recommended  modifica- 
tion of  the  existing  Sacramento  River 
flood  control  project  to  include  a  long- 
range  program  of  bank  erosion  control 
works  and  setback  levees  at  a  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  $21,260,000.  Congress  au- 
thorized $14,240,000  to  be  appropriated 
for  prosecution  of  the  initial  phase  of 
this  work  under  a  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ment whereby  two-thirds  of  the  total 
cost  would  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  and  one-third  by  the  local 
interests. 

Owing  to  increased  costs  for  rights-of- 
way  and  relocations,  rising  price  levels 
since  authorization,  and  to  inclusion  of 
recreation  facilities  in  the  project,  the 
total  cost  estimate  for  the  initial  phase 
of  this  work  has  increased  frcon  $21,- 
360.000  to  $31,800,000.  Although  sufficient 
Federal  monetary  authority  remains  to 
cover  construction  through  fiscal  year 
1969.  the  State  monetary  authority,  lim- 
ited by  California  State  law  to  one-third 
of  the  Federal  authorization,  will  be  ex- 
haustea  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

An  increase  In  the  Federal  monetary 
authorization  to  cover  the  currently  esti- 
mated Federal  cost  of  the  initial  phase 
would  enable  an  increase  in  the  State's 
monetary  authorization  sufficient  to  per- 
mit orderly  conttnuatlon  of  the  project. 
Accordingly,  an  increase  in  monetary  au- 
thorization of  $7,000,000  ts  needed  to 
permit  completion  of  the  initial  phase  of 
the  work  authorized  in  the  1960  Flood 
Control  Act. 

The  legislation  modifies  the  plan  of 
Improvement  for  the  Brazos  River  Basin. 
Tex.,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1954,  so  as  to  provide  that  all  ad- 
ditional construction  costs  occasioned  by 
the  occurrence  of  a  slide  in  the  embank- 
ment of  Waco  Dam  on  the  Bosque  River 
during  the  fall  of  1961  shall  be  borne  by 
the  United  States.  In  1958  the  Brazos 
River  Authori^  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Rood 
Control  Act  of  1944  to  purchase  the  sur- 
plxu  water  available  at  the  reservoir  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  water  to  the 
city  of  Waco  at  reascmable  prices.  Be- 
cause of  the  unforeseoi  disaster  In  1901 
the  Increased  costs  assessed  to  the  au- 
thority under  the  terms  of  the  original 


agreemoit  w^e  determined  to  be  $1,- 
174,000.  Sectiob  6  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944,  however,  provides  for  the 
sale  of  such  surplus  water  at  such  prices 
and  on  such  terms  as  are  deemed  reason- 
able. The  committee  believes  that  the 
assessment  of  these  unanticipated  costs 
would  frustrate  the  purpose  of  sectitm  6. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  considers 
that  it  is  equll^ble  in  this  instance  for 
the  United  Stfites  to  assume  the  addi- 
tional costs  f^r  repairs  caused  by  the 
slide  which  wete  not  foreseen  at  tiie  time 
the  project  wa ;  authorized. 
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REVISE  AKD 

DEVELOPMENT 
FUBUC    WORKS 
ACT  OP  i9«s: 


THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
ICT    or    19SS    AND    AMEND    THE 
AND    ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 
1  XTBUC   LAW   90-103 


SECnON-BT-SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF  TITLE  I,  THE 
APPALACHIAN  llECIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  Or  1967,  OF  PITBLIC  LAW  B0-I03 

Section  101:]  Short  title,  citing  title  I 
as  the  Appala|chian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  Ameridments  of  1967. 

Section  102.  Punctions  of  the  Commis- 
sion: Amends  section  102  of  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965 — hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
act" — to  eliminate  clause  (9)  concerning 
advice  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on 
grants  for  attainlstraMve  expenses  of 
local  development  districts.  The  amend- 
ment conforms  this  section  to  the  rede- 
fined role  of  the  Commission  in  approv- 
ing rather  than  recommending  projects. 

Section  103.  Administrative  expenses  of 
the  Commission:  Amends  section  105  of 
the  act  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$1,700,000  to  the  Commission  for  the  2- 
fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1969, 
including  $40(1,000  for  expenses  of  the 
Federal  cochalrman  and  his  staff.  Com- 
mission expenses  are  to  be  shared  50-50 
by  the  Federal  C3ovet7iment  and  the 
States,  except  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  bear  the  full  cost  of  the  admin- 
istrative expelkses  of  the  Federal  co- 
chairman  and  his  staff. 

Section  104.  Administrative  powers  of 
the  Commlssian :  Amends  section  106  of 
the  act  to  authorize  the  Commission  to 
lease  office  sp4ce  for  any  term  expiring 
not  later  than  June  30, 1971. 

Section  105.  Commission  employee  pro- 
tections: Addsa  new  section  109  to  title 
I  of  the  act.  It  permits  Federal  agencies 
to  treat  serviee  with  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  or  with  any  re- 
gional commission  established  pursuant 
to  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  as  if  Federal  serv- 
ice, for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
rate  of  pay  of  an  individual  who  was  a 
Federal  emplopree  immediately  prior  to 
such  commission  service  but  who  returns 
to  Federal  emf  loyment  within  6  months 
after  completi|ig  such  commission  serv- 
ice. 

Section  106 
gram:  Amen 
follows: 

First.  Authi 
fimds  to  the 


ppalachlan  highway  pro- 
section  201  of  the  act  as 


the  i4>proprlation  of 
Ident  for  the  highway 
program.  Transfers  to  the  Commission  aU 
other  functl(His  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  fecUon  201  not  previously 
transferred  tol  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation un^er  the  D^artment  of 
TranEportatioa  Act.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  will  continue  to  carry  out 
the  program. 


Second.  Provides  an  authorization  of 
$715  million,  including  $540  million  pre- 
viously authorized  but  not  appropriated, 
and  $175  million  new  authority,  for  the 
4-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30, 1971. 
"Hiis  increases  the  total  authorization  for 
the  highway  program  from  $840  million 
to  $1,015  million  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  an  east-west  corridor 
in  New  York  State  and  a  connecting  cor- 
ridor in  Pennsyltania,  and  an  additional 
$35  million  for  the  access  road  program. 

Third.  Increases  the  construction  mile- 
age limitation  tof  the  development  high- 
way system  from  2,350  to  2,700  miles,  and 
the  access  road  mileage  limitation  from 
1,000  to  1,600  miles. 

Fourth.  Permits  States  to  give  pref- 
erence to  indigenous  "materials  and 
products"  in  highway  construction.  Pres- 
ent authority  permits  preference  for  in- 
digenous "mineral  resource  materials." 

Fifth.  Permits  [the  Appalachian  States 
to  construct,  wltjh  their  own  funds,  de- 
velopment highway  projects  which  meet 
Commission  criteria,  under  regular  Fed- 
eral-aid highwat  procedures,  subject  to 
possible  Federal  reimbursement  from 
future  appropriiitions.  This  provision 
may  not  be  used  to  Increase  the  total 
construction    authorization. 

Section  107.  E>emon5tration  health 
projects:  Amende  section  202  of  the  act 
to  authorize  $50  million  for  the  demon- 
stration health  program  for  the  2-fisca]- 
year  period  enditig  Jime  30, 1969.  This  Is 
in  addition  to  the  $23.5  million  pre- 
viously appropriated,  which  will  continue 
to  be  available  until  expended  for  the 
purposes  of  this  fection. 

The  amendmdit  broadens  section  202 
to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
acqulstion  of  privately  owned  fticilitles 
not  operated  for  profit,  where  needed  to 
provide  an  integrated  system  of  health 
services.  Funds  $lso  will  be  available  to 
support  the  Commission's  Health  Ad- 
visory   Committee    and    to  provide   75- 


grants  for  developing 
demonstration    health 


percent  planning 
and    evaluating 
projects. 

Operating  grstnts  will  no  longer  be 
limited  to  facilities  constructed  with  sec- 
tion 202  funds.  Funds  may  be  used  for  an 
existing  hospital  or  any  other  health 
facility  which  Is  a  component  of  a  dem- 
onstration health  project,  including  a 
facility  constructed  under  title  I  of  the 
Public  Works  aiid  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  Operanng  grants  may  be  made 
only  for  facilities  which  are  publicly 
owned  or  are  owned  by  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization and  hot  operated  for  profit. 
Projects  must  be  conducted  imder  good 
management  pr|M:tices  designed  to  ob- 
viate operating  deficits. 

Construction  or  equipment  grants  may 
be  funded  either  entirely  from  section 
202  or  from  a  combination  of  202  grants 
and  grants  from  other  programs  such  as 
the  Hill-Burton,  the  mental- retardation 
facilities,  and  the  community  mental 
health  programs,  and  will  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  such  acts.  Federal  contributions  to 
operating  costs  will  be  charged  against 
individual  comp6nents  of  a  demonstra- 
tion project,  and  the  5-year  limit  in  the 
act  will  begin,  for  each  facility  or  service, 
on  the  first  day  i  hat  the  facility  or  serv- 
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ice  is  in  operation  as  a  part  of  tlie 
project. 

Section  108.  Land  stabilization,  con- 
servation, and  erosion  control:  Con- 
tinues the  program  authorized  by  section 
203  of  the  act  and  provides  $19  million 
for  the  2-fiscal-year  period  ending  Jime 
30.  1969. 

Section  109.  Timber  development  or- 
ganizations: Authorizes  $2  million  for  a 
new  program  of  grants  for  Appalachian 
hardwood  products  research,  studies, 
and  demonstrations,  with  priority  for 
higher  education  institutions  having 
demonstrated  capability  to  perform  such 
work.  No  additional  funds  are  provided 
for  the  technical  assistance  and  loan  pro- 
grams in  section  204(a)  of  the  act.  The 
unexpended  balance  of  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  section  204(a)  remains 
available  until  expended. 

Section  110.  Mining  area  restoration: 
Amends  section  205  of  the  act  to  author- 
ize $30  million  for  the  2-flscal-year  peri- 
od ending  June  30,  1969.  The  amend- 
ment permits  Federal  participation  in 
reasonable  project  planning  and  en- 
gineering costs  and  permits  the  States 
to  apply  costs  incurred  for  land  acquisi- 
tion toward  their  non-Federal  share  of 
project  costs.  The  program  for  sealing 
and  filling  voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines 
Is  broadened  to  Include  abandoned  oil 
and  gas  wells,  and  the  strip  and  siu*- 
face  mine  reclamation  program  is 
broadened  to  authorize  the  reclamation 
of  areas  covered  with  waste  from  sur- 
face and  subsurface  mining  activities. 
The  amendments  also  eliminates  the  au- 
thority in  the  act  for  expanding  and  ac- 
celerating fish  and  wildlife  restoration 
projects. 

Section  111.  Water  resources  survey: 
Amends  section  206  of  the  act  to  au- 
thorize $2  million  for  the  2-flscal-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1969,  to  complete 
the  water  resources  survey  of  the  re- 
gion. 

Section  112.  Assistance  for  planning 
and  other  preliminary  expenses  of  pro- 
posed housing  projects  imder  section  221 
of  the  National  Housing  Act:  Adds  a 
new  section  207  to  title  n  of  the  act. 
It  provides  advances,  loans,  and  grants 
for  planning  and  technical  assistance 
to  stimulate  the  use  of  the  insured  mort- 
gage program  provided  by  section  221  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  in  areas  of  the 
region  determined  by  the  Commission 
to  have  significant  potential  for  future 
growth. 

A  revolving  fumTls  established,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  authorized  to  make  loans 
from  the  fimd  for  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  preliminary  costs  of  planning  a  proj- 
ect and  of  obtaining  an  insured  mortgage 
under  section  221  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  including  such  costs  as  prelim- 
inary surveys  and  analyses  of  market 
needs,  preliminary  site  engineering  and 
architectural  fees,  site  options.  FHA  and 
PNMA  fees,  and  construction  loan  fees 
and  discoimts.  Loans  may  be  made  with- 
out Interest,  or  at  any  market  or  below- 
market  interest  rate  authorized  for  a 
mortgage  Insured  under  section  221,  ex- 
cept for  loans  to  organizations  estab- 
Ushed  for  profit,  which  must  be  at  mar- 
ket interest  rates.  The  Secretary  can 
waive  the  repayment  of  all  or  any  part 


of  a  loan,  except  a  loan  to  an  organiza- 
tion established  for  profit,  which  he  finds 
the  borrower  is  unable  to  recover  from 
the  proceeds  of  a  mortgage  insiu'ed  im- 
der section  221. 

Section  207  also  authorizes  technical 
assistance  grants  from  the  revolving 
fund  for  up  to  80  percent  of  the  admin- 
istrative expenses,  not  recoverable  under 
a  section  221  insured  mortgage,  which 
are  incurred  Incident  to  planning  a  proj- 
ect and  obtaining  an  insured  mortgage, 
such  as  the  preparation  of  applications 
to  FHA  and  FNMA,  coordination,  and 
management  activities. 

Five  million  dollars  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

Section  113.  Vocational  education  fa- 
cilities: Amends  section  211  of  the  act 
to  authorize  $26  million  for  the  2-fiscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1969.  The 
amendment  makes  these  funds  available 
for  equipping  existing  facilities  as  well 
as  constructing  and  equipping  new 
facilities. 

Section  114.  Sewage  treatment  works: 
Amends  section  212  of  the  act  providing 
assistance  for  sewage  treatment  works, 
to  authorize  $6  million  for  the  2-fiscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1969. 

Section  115.  Amendments  to  National 
Housing  Act  of  1954:  Amends  section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  make  local 
develojMnent  districts,  certified  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Governors  of  the 
States  in  which  they  are  located,  eligible 
for  75-percent  grants  for  comprehensive 
planning  in  their  areas,  and  for  plan- 
ning Appalachian  region  programs. 

Section  116.  Supplements  to  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs:  Amends  section 
214  of  the  act  to  authorize  $97  million 
for  the  2-flscal-year  period  ending  June 
30,  1969.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
provide  supplemental  grant  funds  for 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  assisting 
in  the  construction  or  equipment  of  fa- 
cilities, or  the  acquisition  of  land,  which 
are  enacted  on  or  before  December  31, 
1967.  The  amendment  also  adds  a  new 
provision  designed  to  eliminate  unnec- 
essary duplication  of  requirements  for 
documentation  In  connection  with  the 
approval  of  basic  and  supplemental 
grants.  Where  a  grant  applicant  is  re- 
quired to  submit  specific  documentation 
to  the  head  of  a  Federal  department  or 
agency  administering  a  basic  grant-in- 
aid  program,  such  documentation  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Federad  Cochalrman  in 
considering  a  supplemental  grant. 

Section  117.  Maintenance  of  effort: 
Amends  section  221  of  the  act  to  make  it 
clear  that  a  State's  expenditures  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Interstate  System  and 
expenditures  of  local  fimds  are  not  to  be 
considered  in  determining  compliance 
with  section  221. 

Section  118.  Program  Implementation: 
Amends  section  223  of  the  act  to  redefine 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. The  amendment  provides  that,  with 
respect  to  applying  Appalachian  Act  pro- 
gram criteria,  the  Commission's  judg- 
ment shall  be  final  and  not  subject  to 
further  review  by  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  The  technical  eval- 
uation of  projects  and  the  actual  accom- 
plishment of  programs  and  projects  con- 


tinue to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies. 

Section  119.  Program  development  cri- 
teria: Amends  section  224  of  the  act  to 
conform  to  the  redefined  role  of  the  Com- 
mission in  approving  rather  than  recom- 
mending projects,  and  to  make  it  clear 
that  no  financial  assistance  under  the  act 
may  be  used  to  assist  establishments  re- 
locating from  one  area  to  another. 

Section  120.  Grants  for  administrative 
expenses  of  local  development  districts 
and  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects:  Amends  section  302  of  the  act 
to  authorize  the  President  to  make  grants 
to  the  Conomission  for  the  administrative 
expenses  of  local  development  districts 
and  for  investigation,  research,  studies, 
technical  assistance,  and  demonstration 
projects,  and  for  training  programs, 
which  will  further  the  purposes  of  the 
.  act.  The  Commission  and  all  recipients 
of  Federal  assistance  are  required  to 
maintain  adequate  records  with  respect 
to  such  assistance  and  to  make  them 
available  for  Federal  audit. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for  the 
Commission  to  make  a  study,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  other  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
of  acid  pollution  in  the  region  resulting 
from  mining  activities  and  the  effects  of 
such  pollution,  with  the  objective  of  de- 
veloping a  program  for  the  appropriate 
control,  reduction,  or  elimination  of  acid 
pollution.  The  Commission  is  required  to 
submit  a  report,  including  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  the  program  and  the 
policies  imder  which  it  should  be  con- 
ducted, to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations not  later  than  March  31, 
1969. 

Eleven  million  dollars  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  this  section  for  the  2-fiscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1969,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $3  million  is  to  be 
available  for  the  acid  mine  pollution 
study. 

Section  121.  Project  {^proval:  Amends 
section  303  of  the  act  to  clarify  the  pro- 
cedure and  responsibilities  for  processing 
and  evaluating  applications  for  assist- 
ance under  the  act.  Applications  must  be 
submitted  through  the  appropriate  State 
member  of  the  Commission  and  evalu- 
ated by  him.  Only  those  applications 
which  are  approved  by  a  State  member 
as  meeting  the  requirement  of  the  act 
and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Commission 
may  receive  Commission  approval. 

The  amendment  also  includes  a  provi- 
sion that  the  Commission  shall  not  ap- 
prove a  project  unless  it  is  satisfied  that 
the  project  will  be  properly  administered, 
operated,  and  maintained. 

Section  122.  Authorization  of  appro- 
priations: Amends  section  401  of  the  act 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  not  to  exceed  $170  million  for  the 
2-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30. 1969, 
to  be  available  until  expended,  to  carry 
out  the  respective  provisions  of  the  act, 
except  sections  105  and  201  wtiich  pro- 
vide their  own  authorizations.  The  $170 
million  authorized  in  this  section  for  the 
various  programs  is  $77  million  less  than 
the  sum  of  the  Individual  ceilings  estab- 
lished in  the  applicable  program  sections. 
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Section  123.  D^nition  of  Appalachian 
region:  Amends  section  403  of  the  act 
to  redefine  the  region  by  adding  two 
counties  In  Alabama,  20  counties  in  Mis- 
sissippi, 14  ooimties  in  New  York — includ- 
ing 13  counties  added  to  the  region  by 
the  Commission  in  1965  pursiiant  to  sec- 
tion 403 — and  one  county  in  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  also  includes  language 
which  protiibits  the  Commission  from 
proposing  or  considering  any  further 
ctianges  in  the  definition  of  the  region 
except  at  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House  or  of  the 
Senate. 

PUBUC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

SECTION -BT-SECTIOK      ANAI.TSIS      OF      Tm.B      II, 

AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     FX7BUC     WORKS     AND 

ECONOMIC     DKVELOPMENT    ACT    OF     1965,     OF 

PUBLIC  LAW  90-103 

Section  201:  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 503(a)  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  by 
adding  to  the  functions  of  each  regional 
commission  established  xmder  such  act 
the  responsibility  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive long-range  economic  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Section  202:  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 505(c)  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  allocate  for  the  purposes  of  grants 
to  each  regional  commission  established 
under  the  act  not  to  exceed  $2 '72  million 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  technical  assist- 
ance, including  studies,  plans  and  re- 
search, and  for  administrative  expenses 
of  each  commission. 

Section  203 :  This  section  amends  title 

V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  by  adding  a  new 
section  authorizing  for  each  regional 
commission  imder  the  act  a  program  of 
supplemented  grants  to  basic  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  in  existence  on 
or  before  December  31,  1967,  assisting  in 
the  acquisition  of  land  or  the  construc- 
tion or  equipment  of  facilities.  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized,  once  a  regional 
commission  has  a  comprehensive,  long- 
range  economic  plan  in  effect,  to  provide 
funds  to  the  Federal  cochairman  to  in- 
crease up  to  an  80-percent  maximimi  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  projects 
which  have  been  recommended  by  the 
commission  and  approved  by  the  appro- 
priate State  member  thereof.  These 
supplemental  grants  may  be  made  on 
behalf  of  States  and  other  entities  eli- 
gible to  receive  the  basic  grant  but  un- 
able, because  of  their  economic  situation, 
to  provide  the  required  matching  share; 
$5  mUlion  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  region  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  $10  million  for 
each  region  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969. 

Section  204:  This  section  amends  title 

VI  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  by  adding  a 
new  section  to  provide  that  no  assistance 
shall  be  approved  under  the  act  unless 
the  SecretaJry  is  satisfied  that  the  pro- 
ject for  which  Federal  assistance  is 
granted  will  be  properly  and  efiSciently 
administered,  operated,  and  maintained. 

BATETT     OF    CAPTTOI.     BT7TLOINCS     AMD     GROUNDS: 
PUBLIC  LAW  90-108 

Until  recently,  the  act  of  July  31,  1946, 
together  with  the  existing  general  laws 
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of  the  Uniteq  States  and  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  appeared  to  be  sufiBcient  to 
cope  with  the  occasional  breach  of  the 
peace  which  occurred  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  or  within  the  Capitol  Build- 
ings. However,  in  the  past  few  years 
there  has  boen  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  numbrtr  of  incidents  of  excessive 
disruption  or  disorderly  conduct. 

Without  examining  the  reasons  for 
this  rise  in  disruptive  activity,  it  may 
be  noted  that  Congress  has  had  before 
it  legislation  Which  brings  into  focus  the 
extremely  fnfstrating  and  difficult  issues 
confronting  the  Nation.  These  are  by 
their  very  nature  issues  on  which  people 
have  strong  views.  Many  people  have 
grown  impatient  with  the  delays  inherent 
in  seeking  workable  solutions  to  these 
problems,  if  not  with  the  proposals  for 
solving  them. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
given  full  recognition  to  the  need  to  pro- 
vide every  legitimate  opportunity  for  the 
public  expression  of  dissenting  views  in 
a  reasonable  i  and  proper  fashion.  The 
committee  al^  has  given  consideration 
to  the  need  to  provide  and  maintain 
necessary  saHeguards  for  protecting  the 
conduct  of  pt|bllc  business  in  the  Federal 
Legislature. 

The  committee  at  all  times  sought  to 
accommodate  these  sometimes  conflict- 
ing goals  in  Buch  a  way  as  to  insure  to 
every  individual  or  group  of  individuals 
the  guaranteiU  to  which  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  entitles  them,  while 
at  the  same  time  protecting  the  integrity 
of  the  legislative  process.  Public  Law  90- 
108  prohibits  activities  which  the  com- 
mittee strongly  believes  are  not  those 
who  any  rewonable  person  could  con- 
sider as  falling  within  the  guarantees  of 
the  first  ametidment.  The  committee  ex- 
ercised great  caution  and  gave  careful  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  legislative  con- 
straint in  thit  matter.  The  nature  of  the 
legislative  process,  and  the  problems 
which  now  confront  us  as  a  Nation,  are 
such  that  people  with  strong  feelings 
must  be  assufed  of  the  rights  of  freedom 
of  expression  and  of  assembly  and  the 
right  to  petition  their  Government,  but 
imder  no  cirdimstances  should  the  guar- 
antee of  the^  rights  be  extended  to  a 
license  for  a  minority  to  delay,  impede, 
or  otherwise  disrupt  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  the  legislature  which  represents 
all  Americans. 

SECTIoy-BT-SECnON    ANALYSIS 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of 
this  legislation  amends  40  U.S.C.  193a 
and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  9-118,  by  defining 
the  Capitol  (Grounds  to  include  all  addi- 
tions to  those  grounds  subsequent  to  June 
25,  1946.         I 

Subsection!  (b)  of  section  1  amends  40 
U.S.C.  193f  End  District  of  Columbia 
Code  9-123  h^  providing  "that  except  as 
authorized  b^  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Capitol  Police  Board  no  one  may: 
First,  carry  any  firearm,  dangerous 
weapon,  explbsive,  or  incendiary  device; 
second,  discli  arge  any  firearm  or  explo- 
sive, use  anji  dangerous  weapon,  or  ig- 
nite any  in<!endiary  device;  or  third, 
transport  by  kny  means  any  explosive  or 
incendiary  device. 

The  activities  proscribed  by  para- 
graphs (A) ,   B) ,  and  (C)  relate  to  both 
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the  Capitol  Grounds  and  the  Capitol 
buildings. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Capitol 
develop  a  list  of  incen- 
diary devices  which  are  prohibited. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  re- 
quested the  views  of  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  District;  of  Colimibia  on  possible 
definitions  of  this  term.  He  submitted 
several,  and  th^  committee  recommends 
lice  Board  the  following 
usion  in  its  regulations: 
indlary  device"  means  any 
',  or  Item,  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof  (iniiluding,  but  not  limited  to, 
spontaneously  inflammable,  oxidizing  tlier- 
mal,  metallic,  atid  modified  oil  mixtures), 
capable  of  ignitiag  other  materials  by  means 
of  combustion,  Explosion,  intense  heat,  or 
oee  not  include  ordinary 
.d  steel  llghterB,  or  gas 
primarily  for  personal  or 


to  the  Capitol 
definition  for 

The  term  "Ini 
substance,  matei 
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otherwise,   but 
matches,    flint 
lighters  intendi 
household  use. 


All  of  the  *ther  terms — "firearms," 
"dangerous  weapons,"  and  "explosives"— 
are  specifically  defined  elsewhere  in  tills 
bill.  I 

Subsection  (p)  of  the  first  section 
further  amendl  existing  law  by  making 
forceable  and  violent  entry  upon  the 
floor  of  either  House  a  felony.  TTie  de- 
scription of  specific  felonies  set  out  in 
the  revision  of  section  6  does  not  pre- 
clude prosecution  imder  the  existing  or 
future  felony  statutes  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
acts  not  enumerated  herein.  The  laws 
relating  to  murder,  arson,  assaulting  a 
police  officer  and  the  like  will  continue 
to  be  applicable  upon  the  Capitol 
Grounds  and  iQ  the  Ct^iltol  Buildings. 

Subsection  (t)  of  the  first  section  of 
Public  Law  901-108  further  amends  40 
U.S.C.  193f  ai»d  District  of  Columbia 
Code  9-123  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(b)  to  section  6of  the  act  of  July  31, 1946. 
This  subsection  is  a  seven-part  proscrip- 
tion of  activities  which  would  subject  the 
perpetrator  thereof  to  misdeameanor 
prosecution. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  new  language, 
It  is  imlawful  for  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  willfully  and  knowingly — 

First,  to  enfer  or  remain  upon  the 
floor  of  either  House,  the  cloakroom, 
lobbies  adjacent  to  such  places,  or  the 
Raybum  Room  of  the  House,  or  the 
Marble  Room  pf  the  Senate  unless  such 
person  is  authcjrized  to  do  so  under  rules 
or  authority  gi|/en  by  either  House.  The 
inclusion  of  tpe  words  "willfully  and 
knowingly"  would  protect  against  prose- 
cutions for  actions  by  persons  not  in- 
tending to  violfite  these  provisions.  The 
actions  involv^  in  this  misdemeanor 
differ  from  th©  actions  proscriljed  imder 
subparagraph  (2)  of  new  subsection 
6(a)  in  that  the  felony  created  therein 
requires  knowledge  and  force  and  vio- 
lence and  is  designed  to  prohibit  actions 
which  would  ejidanger  the  Members  of 
the  House  or  the  Senate,  or  which  would 
threaten  physical  harm  to  them,  or 
which  would  impede  or  disrupt  the  pro- 
ceedings of  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate; 

Second,  to  enter  or  remain  in  the  gal- 
lery of  either  House  in  violation  of  the 
rules  govemin|(  admission  or  conduct 
therein; 

Third,  to  enter  or  remain  in  any  room 
within    any    of    the    Capitol    Buildlns 


which  have  been  set  aside  or  designated 
for  use  by  the  House  or  Senate  or  any 
Member  of  either  body  or  any  commit- 
tee, subcommittee,  officer  or  employee,  if 
the  entry  or  remaining  is  with  the  intent 
to  disrupt  the  disorderly  conduct  of  offi- 
cial business; 

Fourth,  to  utter  loud,  threatemng,  or 
abusive  language  or  to  engage  in  any  dis- 
ruptive or  disorderly  conduct,  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds  or  in  the  Capitol  Build- 
ings when  such  actions  are  intended  to 
Impede,  disrupt,  or  disturb  the  orderly 
conduct  of  the  public  business  of  the 
United  States.  The  proscription  against 
loud,  threatening  or  abusive  language 
contained  in  subparagraph  (4)  Is  the  only 
prohibition  against  speech  contained  in 
this  measure.  The  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph Is  to  prohibit  any  conduct  which 
would  unreasonably  and  unnecessarily 
liinder  the  prosecution  of  legislative 
business.  The  activities  proscribed  by  this 
paragraph  will  not  !»  permitted  any- 
where on  the  Capitol  Grounds  or  in  the 
Capitol  Buildings. 

Fifth,  to  obstruct,  or  impede  passage 
through  or  within,  the  grounds  or  build- 
ings; 

Sixth,  to  commit  acts  of  physical  vio- 
lence; and 

Seventh,  to  parade,  demonstrate,  or 
picket  within  the  buildings. 

Paragraphs  (4).  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  enu- 
merate and  describe  conduct  for  which 
there  is  no  justification.  They  would  pro- 
vide the  Capital  Police  with  additional 
authority  for  handling  those  whose  pur- 
pose it  is  to  engage  in  mischief  or  cause 
trouble. 

As  used  in  subparagraph  (5)  the  term 
"obstruct"  means  to  render  Impassable 
without  havmg  to  show  unreasonable  In- 
CMivenience  or  hazard.  The  term  "Im- 
pede" means  to  Interfere  with,  set  in  the 
way  of,  or  block.  Everyone  lawfully 
present  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  or  within 
the  Capitol  bxiildings  is  entitled  to  free 
and  unhampered  passage  along  the  walks 
ways,  passages,  or  halls. 

The  phrase  "act  of  physical  violence" 
is  defined  in  subsection  (d)  of  section  1 
fA  Public  Law  90-108. 

Subsection  (b)  further  amends  exist- 
ing law  by  providing  that  the  proscrip- 
tions contained  therein  do  not  apply  to 
Members  of  Congress,  their  employees, 
or  the  officers  or  employees  of  the  Con- 
gress or  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
thereof  while  they  are  engaged  in  the 
lawful  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  first  section  of 
this  legislation  revises  40  U.S.C.  193h  and 
District  of  Columbia  Code  9-125  by  pro- 
Tiding  penalties  to  cover  the  acts  de- 
bated as  wrongful  in  subsection  (b)  of 
the  bill.  Felonious  conduct  would  sub- 
ject the  offender  to  a  maximum  fine  of 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  for  up  to  5  years 
OT  both.  Misdemeanors  as  defined  by  the 
»rt.  which  include  all  of  new  section 
■(b)  and  sections  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  7  of  the 
act  of  July  31,  1946,  would  Involve  a 
aaxlmum  penalty  of  $500  or  imprison- 
ment for  up  to  6  months  or  both. 

The  bill  woul4  add  language  to  section 
8of  the  act  of  July  31,  1946,  to  make  it 
«ear  that  prosecution  may  be  had  for 
^empting  or  con^lrlng  to  conmiit  such 
offenses. 
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Prosecution  for  all  cases  arising  under 
the  act  as  amended  by  the  re  jorted  bill 
would  be  by  the  U.S.  attorney  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States.  Any  prosecu- 
tion for  a  violation  of  this  act  could  be 
joined  with  a  prosecution  for  a  violation 
of  the  general  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  a  single 
action.  Where  the  prosecution  is  for  one 
of  the  enumerated  felonies,  the  proceed- 
ings shall  be  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  All  other 
violations  may  be  tried  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions,  which 
is  more  properly  set  up  for  the  handling 
of  misdemeanor  offenses. 

The  penalties  provided  for  in  this 
amendment  are  substantially  greater 
than  those  contained  in  the  1946  act, 
which  was  $100  or  60  days,  and  are  far 
greater  than  those  which  can  now  be  im- 
posed if  disorderly  conduct  occurs  in 
pubUc  buildings,  i.e.,  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $50.  One  of  the  principal  matters  of 
concern  of  the  committee  has  been  that 
the  penalty  assessed  under  District  of 
Columbia  Code  22-3111  can  be  satisfied 
by  the  posting  of  $10  collateral.  The  sub- 
stantial difference  between  the  penalty 
which  may  now  be  levied  and  that  which 
is  presently  provided  for  is  such  that  the 
committee  does  not  believe  that  summary 
disposition  of  these  cases  will  continue 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  first  section  of 
the  legislation  amends  section  16  of  the 
act  of  July  31,  1946,  40  U.S.C.  193m.  and 
District  of  Columbia  Code  9-132,  to  spe- 
cifically include  the  Capitol  Buildings 
within  the  scope  of  the  act.  As  defined, 
these  buildings  include  all  buildings  situ- 
ated upon  the  Capitol  Grounds  and  all 
subways  or  enclosed  passages  connecting 
two  or  more  of  these  buildings.  The  act  of 
1946  Qjecifically  excluded  the  Capitol 
buildings  from  coverage. 

Subsection  (d)  also  defines  the  terms 
"firearm,"  "dangerous  weapons,"  "explo- 
sive," and  "act  of  physical  violence." 

Section  2  amends  the  1892  statute, 
more  commonly  referred  to  as  "District  of 
Columbia  Code  22-3111,"  by  Increasing 
the  penalty  for  disorderly  conduct  in  pub- 
Uc buUdlngs  of  the  United  States  located 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  from  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $50  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500  or  imprlsorunent  for  not  more 
than  6  months  or  both. 

Section  3  of  the  legislation  insures  that 
prosecutions  for  offenses  committed  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  act  will  be  prosecuted 
under  the  then  existing  laws  and  that 
prosecutions  for  violations  occurring 
after  the  enactment  of  the  act  will  be 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  it. 

KATIONAI,     VI8ITOR     CENTHt    FACIUTIES     ACT     OF 

i»eT    <H.B.    iaeo3) 
This  bill  was  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee and  has  passed  the  House.  It  is  now 
pending  for  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

SBCTION-BT-SBCnOK    AMALTBIB    OF    HJt.     13S03, 
AS    KEPOBTBD 

Section  1  provides  that  the  bill  may  be 
cited  as  the  "National  Visitor  Center  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1967." 

Ttnx  I 

Section  101  authorizes  Oie  Secretary 

of  the  Interior,  in  consultation  with  the 

Administrator   of  General   Services,   to 

make  agreements  and  leases  with  the 


Washington  Terminal  Co.  for  the  use  of 
its  Union  Station  property  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  National  Visitor 
Center  and  a  parking  facility  for  the 
Center. 

SecUon  102  provides  that  such  agree- 
ments and  leases  will  be  subject  to  the 
following  terms  and  conditions:  First 
the  company  will  alter  the  Union  Station 
building  to  provide  adequate  visitor  fa- 
ciUtles,  construct  a  4,000-vehicle  parking 
facility  hi  the  air  space  immediately 
northerly  of  the  building,  and  lease  the 
building  and  the  parking  facility  to  the 
United  States  for  a  term  not  to  exceed 
20  years;  second,  the  total  cost  of  such 
alterations  may  not  exceed  $5  million, 
and  the  total  cost  of  such  alterations 
and  construction  may  not  exceed  $16 
million;  third,  the  rentals  paid  by  the 
United  States  may  not  exceed  the  fair 
rental  value  of  the  property,  and  the 
aggregate  annual  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  the  above  leases  may  not  ex- 
ceed $3  million;  foiu-th,  after  the  first 
year  of  the  leases,  the  United  States  will 
have  an  option  to  purchase  the  leased 
property  from  the  company  on  1  year's 
written  notice  at  not  more  than  fair 
market  value,  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions,  Including  credit  toward  the 
purchase  price  of  rentals  paid  by  the 
United  States,  as  are  mutually  agreed 
upon;  fifth,  the  company  will  construct 
a  new  railroad  passenger  station  in  the 
area  between  or  adjacent  to  the  National 
Visitor  Center  parking  faciUty;  and 
sixth,  the  agreements  and  leases  will  be 
subject  to  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices jointly  prescribe. 

Section  103  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  administer  the  leased 
property,  as  well  as  the  property  ac- 
quired, altered,  or  constructed  under 
section  18  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1949  for  other  visitor  facilities  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  in  accordance  with  the 
statutory  authority  available  to  him 
for  administration  of  the  luitioiml  park 
system. 

Section  104  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  on  or  before  January  15. 
1968,  to  report  to  Congress  the  results 
of  a  complete  study  of  the  problems  of 
transporting  visitors  along  the  Mall  and 
its  vicinity,  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds, 
and  the  National  Visitor  Center,  together 
with  proposed  legislation  to  carry  out 
his  recommendations. 

Section  105  prohibits  the  District  of 
Colimibia  from  Including  in  the  assessed 
valuation  for  tax  purposes  of  property 
now  owned  by  the  Washington  Terminal 
Co.,  an  increased  valuation  of  such 
property  by  reason  oif  the  agreements, 
leases,  or  improvements  made  pursuant 
to  title  I  of  this  bill  on  behalf  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Section  106  inquires  the  District  of 
Colimibia,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  National  Visitor  Center 
parking  facility,  to  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  any  real  property 
under  its  jurisdiction  needed  for  vehic- 
ular access  to  public  roads  and  highways 
In  the  immediate  area  of  such  facility. 
The  section  requires  consultation  with 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  before  any 
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alteration  is  made  of  the  existing  traffic 
pattern  in  Union  Station  Plaza. 

Section  107  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  a  continuing  study 
of  the  needs  of  visitors  to  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area,  including  the  ne- 
cessity and  desirability  of  different  or 
additional  visitor  facilities  and  of  alter- 
ing existing  facilities,  and  to  recommend 
to  the  Administrator  of  Genersd  Services 
that  he  acqviire.  alter,  or  construct  such 
facilities  In  accordance  with  section  18  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  The 
Secretary  is  required  to  submit  annual 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  National 
Visitor  Center  and  all  other  visitor  facil- 
ities authorized  by  this  bill. 

Section  108  repeals  existing  laws  or 
parts  thereof  to  the  extent  they  are  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Section  109  amends  the  act  of  Novem- 
ber 5,  1966 — Public  Law  89-759 — which 
authorized  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  select  an  available  Govern- 
ment-owned site  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  a  temporary  heliport,  by 
directing  the  Administrator  to  select  the 
National  Visitor  Center  parking  facility 
for  a  permanent  heliport. 

Section  110  authorizes  the  appr{H)ria- 
tion  of  such  sxuns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Section  111  requires  the  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  in  the  alteration  of  Union 
Station  and  the  construction  of  the  Visi- 
tor Center  pairing  facility  to  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing for  the  same  type  of  work  on 
similar  construction  in  the  locality,  as  de- 
termined hy  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  of 
March  3,  1931,  as  amended. 

TITLB  n 

Section  201  establishes  a  National  Vis- 
itor Facilities  Advisory  Commission  to 
conduct  a  continuing  review  of  the  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center;  to  conduct  contin- 
mng  studies  of  sites  and  plans  for  addi- 
tional facilities  for  visitors  and  students 
to  the  Nation's  Capital;  and  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  with 
respect  to  the  planning,  construction,  ac- 
quisition, and  operation  of  all  such 
facilities. 

Section  202  provides  for  the  Advisory 
Commission  to  be  composed  of  22  mem- 
bers, for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  for 
the  members  of  the  Commission— other 
than  those  who  are  officers  or  employees 
of  the  F^ederal  or  District  of  Columbia 
Governments — to  receive  certain  com- 
pensation and  travel  expenses,  and  for 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  provide  necessary  staff  and  facili- 
ties to  assist  the  C(»nmisslon's  work. 

Section  203  requires  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  from  time  to  time  on  the 
results  of  its  studies  including,  in  the 
case  of  additional  facilities  recommenda- 
tions as  to  sites,  preliminary  plans,  speci- 
fications, and  architectural  drawings  and 
estimates  of  cost. 

TllLK    HI 

Section  301  directs  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  in  consiiltation  with  the  Senate 
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and  House  Ofice  Building  Commissions, 
to  provide  acvquate  space  and  facilities 
in  the  Capital  Building  for  an  educa- 
tional and  inlormatlonal  center  and  in- 
formation .and  distribution  stations  for 
the  benefit  <>f  visitors  to  the  Capitol 
Building.  Thf  section  requires  that  all 
materials  distributed  by  such  center 
and  stations  be  approved  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  C^apitol,  after  consultation 
with  the  Hofuse  Committee  on  House 
Admlnistratl<»i.  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  an^  Administration,  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society,  and  such 
other  educatfcnal  and  historical  groups 
as  the  Archsect  of  the  Capitol  deems 
appropriate.  T 

I         TTTLS  IV 

Section  40|  amends  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1M9  (73  Stat.  479;  40  U.S.C. 
601  et  seq.).  by  adding  a  new  section  18 
w^lch  proviqes  that  whenever  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  determines  there 
is  a  need  for  the  acquisition  or  construc- 
tion of  any  facility  for  visitors  to  the 
Naticm's  CarHtal — other  than  those  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  title  I  of  this  bill — 
or  a  need  to  alter  any  existing  visitor 
facility,  he  siall  recommend  such  action 
to  the  Admiiistrator  of  General  Services 
who  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  pro- 
spectus of  the  proposed  project.  The  sec- 
tion provides  that  no  appropriation  wiU 
be  made  to  eomstruct,  alter,  or  acquire 
any  addltionfd  visitor  facility  under  this 
title  if  such  construction,  alteration,  or 
acquisition  has  not  been  approved  by 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  Cominittees  on  Public  Works,  and 
that  if  the  appropriation  has  not  been 
made  within  1  year  after  such  approval, 
the  approval  fnay  thereafter  be  rescinded 
at  any  time  {before  the  aM>ropriation  is 
made. 

HIGRWATlBEAirmnCATTON    PKOGRAMB 

Highway  neautlfication  legislation — S. 
1467 — reported  by  the  committee  provid- 
ing authorization  for  continuing  the  pro- 
grams established  by  the  Highway  Beau- 
tiflcation  Act  of  1965  during  the  first 
year  1968,  authorizes  $5  million  for  out- 
door advertising  control,  $10  million  for 
Junkyard  colitrol  and  $70  million  for 
landscape  add  scenic  enhancement.  The 
iHll  ts  now  pending  for  consideration  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the 
House.  It  m^ght  be  pointed  out  that  in 
the  process  Of  considering  this  highway 
beautification  legislation  the  committee 
held  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  over- 
all highway  beautification  program  itself 
before  proceeding  to  approve  the  author- 
ization. 


tMTXXSTAtX 


STSTSU   lIOOinCATIONS: 
H.E.    13933 


Authorization  of  certain  modifica- 
tions of  ttte  Interstate  System  has 
passed  both  bodies  of  the  Congress  and 
is  now  at  the  White  House  awaiting  the 
President's  signature. 

An  explaniatlixi  of  the  legislation  fol- 
lows: I 

The  Interstate  System  is  limited  by 
existing  law  to  a  total  of  41,000  miles  and. 
also  by  statute,  it  is  required  to  be  lo- 
cated so  as  to  connect  by  routes  as  di- 
rect as  practicable,  the  principal  metro- 
politan area^,  cities,  and  Industrial  cen- 
ters. The  governing  law  also  requires 
that  to  thej  extent  practical,  suitable, 
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and  feasible,  local  highway  needs  shall 
be  given  equal  consideration  with  the 
needs  of  interstate  commerce. 

The  Interstate  System  is  now  more 
than  half  complete.  It  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  1975  before  it  is  entirely  com- 
plete. The  routa  designations  laid  out  by 
the  States  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  or  his  pi^decessors 
have  used  all  but  about  25  miles  of  the 
41,000  miles  authorized  by  the  statute. 
There  are  gaps  ^  the  system,  areas  that 
it  is  now  obvious  should  be  covered  but 
which  the  existing  mileage  limitation 
necessarily  excludes.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  will  address  Itself  to  this  prob- 
lem in  JanuarV  of  1968,  preparatory  to 
making  recommendations  for  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1968.  It  is 
imlikely,  however,  that  those  recommen- 
dations will  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
before  well  IntopeXt  year. 

In  the  meantime,  some  acute  problems 
have  developed  in  some  urban  areas 
across  the  country,  problems  which  for 
a  variety  of  v^lid  reas<Mis  will  make  it 
extremely  difficult — and  in  some  cases 
perhaps  impos£ible — ^for  limited  amoimts 
of  mileage  to  oe  constructed  within  the 
present  Interaate  System  completion 
schedule.  In  sopie  of  the  same  States  in 
which  these  plroblems  have  developed, 
there  are  alternate  routes,  usually  in 
nonurban  areas,  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  system  but  which,  because 
of  the  mileaie  limitation  previously 
referred  to,  h|ive  not  heretofore  been 
included.  The  vban  mileage  Involved  in 
these  situations  is  usually  short  and 
expensive;  th^  appropriate  alternate 
mileage  is  usually  longer  but  substan- 
tially less  expensive. 

The  25  milfs  of  remaining  uncom- 
mitted mileage  is  insufficient  to  permit 
the  Secretary  to  approve  the  alternate 
routes,  even  when  a  State  reconunends 
and  the  Secretary  approves  the  with- 
drawal of  speoiflc  urban  mileage.  That, 
in  brief.  Is  tl*  problem  H.R.  13933  is 
designed  to  refieve. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  addition  of  200 
miles  to  the  Interstate  System  to  be 
used  in  making  these  modifications  or 
revisions  in  tht  System,  but  at  no  addi- 
tional cost  In  Construction. 

Under  the  bill,  if  a  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary are  agiced  that  a  portion  of  an 
interstate  rout^  is  not  essential  to  a  uni- 
fied and  connected  system  and  will  not 
be  constructed  as  part  of  the  system,  and 
provided  the  Secretary  is  assured  that 
the  State  does*  not  intend  to  construct  a 
toll  road  In  that  traffic  corridor,  the 
Secretary  may  redesignate  that  with- 
drawn mileage,  with  or  without,  as  may 
be  required,  additional  miles  from  the 
200  miles  H.R..  13933  makes  available,  to 
other  interstate  routes  or  parts  of  routes. 

The  philosophy  underlying  the  Inter- 
state System  structure  precludes  a  given 
State's  laying  claim  to  a  given  amount 
of  interstate  aiHeage.  The  bill  therefore 
does  not  limit  the  Secretary's  authority 
so  as  to  requine  that  withdrawn  mileage 
be  redesignated  to  the  State  from  which 
it  came.  Although,  as  a  practical  matter, 
it  seems  unlikdly  that  any  other  arrange- 
ment would  oocur,  the  committee  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  hardship  situations 
which  this  legislation  might  desirably 
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relieve  If  the  withdrawn  mileage  can  be 
made  available  for  that  use. 

The  additional  mileage  this  legislation 
provides  will  not  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
Interstate  System.  The  bill  specifically 
requires  that  the  cost  of  all  of  the  mile- 
age used  for  these  modifications  or  re- 
visions in  the  system  sliall  be  no  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  mileage  withdrawn 
from  the  system  as  that  cost  was  included 
in  the  1965  Interstate  System  cost  esti- 
mate. 

For  example,  if  State  A  and  the  Sec- 
retary agree  to  withdraw  10  miles,  esti- 
mated in  1965  to  cost  $20  million,  and 
those  10  miles  together  with  10  miles 
from  the  200  the  bill  authorizes  are  re- 
designated to  another  route,  the  redesig- 
nated 20  miles  caimot  cost  more  than  the 
$20  million  the  original  10  miles  would 
have  cost.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  if  a 
total  of  50  miles  is  withdrawn  nation- 
wide, and  the  whole  200  miles  author- 
ized by  the  bill  are  also  used  in  redesig- 
nation,  the  resulting  250  miles  cannot 
cost  more  than  the  original  50  miles 
would  have  cost  in  1965. 

This  legislation,  as  an  interim  emer- 
gency measure,  will  make  it  possible  for 
certain  States  to  complete  essential  In- 
terstate mileage  at  1965  cost  levels  in  Ueu 
of  mUeage  which  they  cannot  now  hope 
to  construct  within  the  present  Inter- 
state System  completion  schedule.  If  this 
legislation  is  not  enacted,  and  action  to 
provide  this  needed  flexibility  is  deferred 
until  some  time  late  next  year,  many 
months  of  valuable  construction  time  will 
be  needlessly  lost,  with  the  hievitable 
loss  of  lives  and  continued  tangled  traffic 
that  necessarily  implies. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  committee  re- 
ported legislation  which  included  name 
changes  in  Army  water  resource  projects 
which  is  now  Public  Law  90-46.  Legisla- 
tion for  additional  bridges  and  tunnels  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  became  Public 
Uw  90-144.  Legislation  designating  the 
Federal  office  building  in  Detroit,  Mich 
as  the  Patrick  V.  McNamara  Federal  Of- 
fice Building  Is  now  Public  Law  90-186 
Additional  fimding  for  a  small-boat  har- 
bor at  Manele  Bay,  Lanai,  Hawaii,  is  now 
Public  Law  90-142.  An  amendment  to  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  Increases  by 
six  the  membership  of  the  National  High- 
way Safety  Advisory  Committee  and  Is 
Public  Law  90-150.  H.R.  13833  provides 
mat  the  post  office  and  Federal  office 
buUding  In  Bronx,  N.Y.,  be  named  the 
Charles  A.  Buckley  Post  Office  and  Ped- 
eml  Office  Building  after  the  former 
^airman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  is  now  at  the  White  House 
awaiting  the  President's  signature. 

My  sincere  appreciation  for  their 
Wendid  cooperation  goes  to  the  com- 
mittee members,  particularly  the  sub- 
committee chairmen.  Congressman  John 
A.  BLATNnc,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Program  Subcommit- 
tee; Congressman  Robert  E.  Jones, 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
control,  and  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 
Appalachla;  Congressman  John  C.  Klu- 
C8THSKI,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
cm  Roads;  Congressman  Kenneth  J 
o«AT,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
«»bUc  Buildings  and  Grounds;  Congress- 
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man  Jim  Wright,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Watershed  Development; 
and  Congressman  Ed  Edicomi>son.  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  Programs. 

To  Congressman  William  C.  Cramer, 
of  Florida,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  pommittee.  as  well  as  the  other  able 
members  of  the  minority  side  who  have 


done  much  to  further  the  work  of  the 
committee,  I  wish  to  extend  my  deep  and 
sincere  appreciation  also.  To  all  the  staff 
of  the  committee  and  subcommittees  may 
I  thanlt  you  sincerely  for  a  Job  well  dwie. 

ST71CMABT 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  bills  and 
resolutions  acted  upon  by  the  committee 
in  the  first  session : 


BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  ENACTED  INTO  UW 


Public 
Law  No. 


Bill  number 


Date 
approved 


Title 


17 
46 
103 

108 
142 
144 
ISO 

186 


H.R.  8363 May  12,1967 

S.1649 Ju^    4:i967 

S.  602 _...  Oct   11.1967 

H.R.  13178 Oct  20.1967 

S.  423 No».  16.1967 

H.R.  11627 Nov.  17. 1967 

S.  1552 Nov.  24,1967 

S.  343 Dk.  12,1967 


River  Basin  Monetary  Authorization  Act  of  1967. 
Name  changes  in  Army  water  resource  projects. 

.mf„!!".h."p,!h",l.  *•  *PP»lfh">n  Regional  Devetopment  Act  of  1965  and 
c  J^*""!  !."*  '^"''1'*  ^°'^^  ""''  E'^nomic  Development  Act  of  1965 
Safety  of  Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
Additional  funds  small-boat  hart)or  at  Manele  Bay  Lanai  Hawaii 
Additional  bridges  and  tunnels  in  Stale  o(  Maryland 

SwnmittoB*^  *<=<  «'  19«    emend  re  Natnnal  Highway  Safety  Advisory 

Detroit  Midi    Federal  office  building,  name  the  Patrick  N.  McNunin  Fadml 
innce  Duiioing. 


BILL  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  AND  PENDING  IN  SENATE  COMMITTEE 


Bill  No.  PasMd  House 


Title 


"■"•  12603 Nov.  27, 1967    National  Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1967. 


BILL  REPORTED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  AND  PENDING  ON  THE  HOUSE  UNION  CALENDAR 


B  II  No.  Date  reported 


Title 


^  '*^ Sopl  27, 1967    Prov^  authorizations  to  carry  out  the  beautification  program  under  litio  23,  UoitMl  Slates 


BILLS  AT  WHITE  HOUSE  AWAITING  APPROVAL  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Bill  No. 


Passed  House   Passed  Senate 


rrtte 


"•"-'^*" "^    *'»«^    ">««■  ".>«^    'T'l.'*  VJ?'^»*'*.»c'"'  '^•^'  •«"=•  building,  name  the  Chartes  A. 

H»  !««                M»„   «i  i«7           a.  .Bud^ley  Post  Otiiee  and  Federal  Ottiee  Building.  «•«».  n. 

H.R.  13933 Nov.  20,1967    ....do Interstete  System  modifications. 


Crime,  1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or    CAI.IFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  again  been  informed  by  the  FBI 
of  the  latest  rise  in  the  crime  statistics. 
The  preliminary  9-month  figures  for 
1967  show  a  16-percent  Increase  over  the 
same  period  In  1966.  The  crimes  classi- 
fied as  crimes  of  violence — consisting  of 
murder  and  nonnegligent  manslaughter, 
rape,  aggravated  assault,  and  robbery — 
are  up  15  percent,  with  a  startling  in- 
crease of  16  percent  in  murder.  Crimes 
against  property — burglary,  larceny  $50 
and  over,  and  auto  theft — are  up  16  per- 
cent over  the  same  period  In  1966. 

These  statistics  reflect  the  carnage  of 
the  summer's  riots.  However,  lawlessness 
in  this  country  is  not  confined  to  our 
rioters  alone.  Crime  has  been  spiralling 
upward  in  all  its  categories  and  in  all 
areas  of  the  cotmtry.  Crime  since  1960 
has  increased  at  a  rate  almost  seven 
times  greater  than  the  rate  of  population 


.  growth.  During  the  first  9  months  of 
this  year  18,297  cars  were  stolen  in  Los 
Angeles;  9,217  people  were  assaulted  in 
Chicago;  1,462  women  were  raped  in 
New  York  City;  174  people  were  mur- 
dered in  Philadelphia. 

Crime  and  the  fear  It  engenders  are 
affecting  the  very  quality  of  American 
life.  Far  from  becoming  a  great  society, 
we  are  becoming  a  violent  society— and 
a  frightened  society.  A  national  survey 
conducted  by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  Indicated  that  one-third 
of  a  representative  sample  of  all  Ameri- 
cans do  not  believe  it  is  safe  to  walk  in 
their  neighborhoods  alone  at  night.  A 
study  conducted  in  the  major  crime 
areas  in  two  large  cities  showed  that 
close  to  half  of  the  people  hitervlewed 
stayed  off  the  streets  at  night,  and  one- 
fifth  of  them  wanted  to  move  to  a  safer 
neighborhood.  The  FBI  statistics  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  these  fears  are 
soundly  based. 

It  is  imperative,  as  a  first  step  to 
checking  the  increase  of  crime,  that  we 
strengthen  all  aspects  of  otir  criminal 
Justice  system,  and  particularly  our  po- 
lice. The  Federal  Government  can  be  of 
assistance  here  in  two  ways:  first,  by 
providing  much  needed  funds  with— and 
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let  me  emphasize  this— no  Pederal 
strings  attached;  and  second,  by  passing 
legislation  to  strengthen  the  ability  of 
local.  State,  and  Pederal  police  to  keep 
the  peace. 

A  step  toward  meeting  the  first  of 
these  objectives  would  be  the  passage 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1967.  As  you  know,  this 
bill  passed  the  House  August  8  and  is 
now  pending  before  the  full  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is,  first,  to  provide  money  for  the 
establishment  of  State  planning  agen- 
cies to  develop  comprehensive  plans  as 
to  how  they  can  best  strengthen  all  ele- 
ments of  the  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice  system. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  funds  to  be 
administered  by  these  State  agencies  for 
specific  programs  to  improve  law  en- 
forcement and  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  within  the  State. 

Third,  the  bill  makes  available  f'onds 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  and  regional  branches  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  research  and 
training  throughout  the  professions  re- 
lated to  crime  control. 

This  bill,  originally  Introduced  for 
the  administration  as  the  safe  streets 
and  crime  control  bill,  was  quite  sub- 
stantially amended  on  the  House  floor. 
In  Its  original  form,  the  entire  planning, 
action,  and  research  grant  program 
would  have  been  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General,  through  a  new 
ofQce  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  Fur- 
thermore, and  this  feature  was  amended 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  up 
to  one-third  of  the  title  n  action  grant 
money  would  have  been  available  for 
subsidy  of  State  and  local  police  salaries. 
The  effect  of  such  legislation  would  have 
been  to  put  the  reins  of  State  and  local 
police  control  In  the  hands  of  the  Ped- 
eral Government.  This  must — and  will — 
be  avoided  by  us  at  all  cost.  The  alterna- 
tive to  control  by  the  Attorney  General 
proposed  by  the  House  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  planning  agencies  to 
administer  Pederal  funds. 

The  need  for  Federal  funds  in  this 
area  Is  acute.  Quite  simply,  the  rate  at 
which  crime  Is  Increasing  in  this  country 
Indicates  a  need  for  immediate  and  ef- 
fective action  beyond  the  budgets  and 
current  capabilities  of  most  State  and 
local  governments.  For  example,  the  po- 
lice spend  from  85  to  90  percent  of  their 
total  budget  on  salary,  but  they  are  un- 
able to  afford  either  the  quantity  or  qual- 
ity of  men  that  they  need.  According  to 
the  recent  report  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  the  median 
salary  for  a  big-city  patrolman  was 
$5,300  and  the  maximum  salary  a  patrol- 
man can  make  is  tjrplcally  less  than 
$1,000  more  than  his  starting  salary.  This 
kind  of  salary  range  clearly  goes  a  long 
way  In  explaining  the  need  for  50,000 
men  to  fill  positions  authorized  for  1967 
alone,  and  the  low  educational  require- 
ments for  entry  into  police  service.  Fewer 
than  two  dozen  of  our  40,000  police  de- 
partments require  college  credits  and 
less  than  70  percent  require  a  high  school 
diploma. 


As  I  tn<Ueat4d  previously,  I  am  firmly 
oiHmeed  to  Fecleral  subsidy  of  State  and 
local  p<^oe  salaries.  However,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can,  with  sufficient  oon- 
trols,  subsidize  re»eareh  programs  to  help 
the  police  ma^mize  the  benefits  poten- 
tially available  to  them  from  modem  sci- 
ence and  technology.  They  can  provide 
the  means  for  improving  and  increasing 
training.  They  can  finance  State  and 
local  efforts  to  plan  and  coordinate  their 
crime  control  ffforts.  These  are  some  of 
the  types  of  lirojects  which  passsige  of 
the  Federal  erlme  control  bill  would 
make  flnancisily  feasible. 

In  addition  to  redesignating  control  of 
the  funds  which  the  crime  control  bill 
would  make  available,  the  House  also  in- 
creased them:  from  $50  million  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  to  $75  million,  with  the 
specific  provision  that  $30  million  be 
spent  on  devdoping  techniques  of  riot 
prevention  anh  control.  The  danger  of 
riots,  of  the  outbreak  of  race  warfare,  is 
very  serious.  MUitant  Negroes  tell  us  that 
this  summer  wfis  only  the  beginning,  that 
next  summer! will  see  the  outbreak  of 
guerilla  warfare  in  the  cities,  the  paraly- 
sis of  public  Services  and  utilities,  and 
considerably  aiore  deaths  and  destruc- 
tion. , 

As  I  said  be^re,  I  believe  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
can — and  musit — be  effective  in  checking 
the  current  rave  of  domestic  crime  and 
upheaval.  Tl|e  first  is  by  providing 
financial  assignee,  the  second  by  pass- 
ing legislation  to  strengthen  the  ability 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  police  to  keep 
the  peace.  I  have  been  particularly  and 
personally  c^cemed  with  this  second 
approach,  especially  with  regards  to  two 
specific  area4 — obscenity  and  riots.  I 
have  introduoed  four  bills  this  session 
which  would  facilitate  control  in  these 
two  areas  of  decay  In  our  society,  and 
which  would  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  act  la  genuine  partnership  with 
State  and  loeal  offlcials  for  protecting 
law.  order,  and  decency.  In  the  area  of 
obscenity  control,  these  bills  are  H.R. 
8793,  to  strengthen  criminal  penalties  for 
mailing,  importing,  or  transporting  of 
obscene  matter,  and  HJR.  11824,  to  create 
a  Commission  on  Noxious  and  Obscene 
Matters  and  Materials.  The  bills  relating 
to  riot  control  are  H.R.  8794,  to  prohibit 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  travel  to 
incite  riots;  atid  House  Resolution  841.  to 
create  a  sele<)t  committee  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  Hots  in  large  metropolitan 
areas.  | 

We  are  pitting  too  much  emphasis 
these  days  on  Ithe  civil  rights  of  the  few — 
the  underprivileged  and  the  twisted — at 
the  expense  ot  the  many.  These  measures 
I  have  introduced  are  designed  to  sup- 
I>ort  values  and  beliefs  which  in  the  past 
were  taken  fcr  granted,  which  did  not 
need  the  prot^tlon  of  Federal  legislation. 
Mr.  Thomas  Reddin,  chief  of  the  Los 
Angeles  police  force,  commented  reooitly 
at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  FBI's 
National  Acallemy,  on  the  accusation  by 
some  critics  Chat  the  police  are  50  years 
behind  the  times: 

There  are  zoomenta.  I  conXesa.  when  I  do 
feel  fta  thougU  I  have  lost  track  of  things. 
Twenty  years  Ago.  U  a  person  stepped  before 
a  public  f ormvun  and  seriously  advocated  dis- 
obedience to  aftiy  law  with  which  he  was  in 


{riilloeophlcal  dlsafreement.  we  would  have 
been  hard  put  to  save  him  from  the  nM>b. 
Today,  the  same  pronouncement  will  attract 
a  large  and  loyal  following. 

Civil  rl^ts  do  hot  include  the  freedom 
to  incite  riots,  nor  do  they  Include  the 
freed(»n  to  pollttte  our  communications 
media  with  obsce«iity. 

I  have  been  discussing  the  ways  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  be  of 
assistance  in  controlling  crime,  and  about 
the  problems  facing  the  law  enforcement 
profession.  Let  me  turn  briefly,  in  clos- 
ing to  the  all-important  role  of  the  pri- 
vate Individual  iti  controlling  crime.  We 
live  in  a  very  tturious  time,  when  the 
greatest  wave  ol  protest  movements  for 
public  causes  is  accompanied  by  wide- 
spread apathy  with  regard  to  private  re- 
sponsibility. A  T^ceni  television  synopsis 
of  a  Miami,  Fla.,  police  Department  study 
of  crime  and  apiithy  recorded  instances 
where  bystanders  observed  unmistakable 
violence   and  djd  nothing.  In  one  in- 
stance, a  lO-yeAr  old  girl  was  dragged 
kicking  and  screiaming  into  a  car  by  two 
disguised  policemen.  This  was  repeated 
on  two  different  occasions,  and  both  times 
people  stared,  walked  away,  did  nothing. 
One  observer  w%&  eating  his  lunch  in  a 
drugstore  windqw  directly  opposite  the 
Incident;    when  asked   afterward  what 
he  did  when  he  saw  it,  he  reified.  "I  went 
on  eating."  It  bad  not  even  occurred  to 
him  to   get  the  car's  license  number. 
In  a  Washington,  D.C.,  park  recently  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  a  crowd  of 
hippies  stood  and  watched  while  a  couple 
on  their  way  through  the  park  was  at- 
tacked  and    the   girl   stripped   of   her 
clothes.  In  New  York  City,  not  long  ago. 
37  people  listened  while  a  young  wom- 
an shrieked  for  belp  before  being  stabbed 
to  death.  In  prajctically  every  incident  of 
this  type,  the  reply  to  the  question,  "Why 
didn't  you  do  anything?"  was  "I  didn't 
want  to  get  involved." 

The  responiiibllity  for  controlling 
crime  does  not  rest  with  the  govem- 
m«it  at  its  various  levds,  or  with  the 
police,  the  criminal  courts,  and  the  cor- 
rectional institutions  alone.  It  rests  also, 
and  most  Importantly,  with  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  This  responsibility  was 
defined  by  the  Kational  Crime  Commis- 
sion report  in  the  following  words: 

The  responsibility  of  the  Individual  dtt- 
Ben  runs  far  deaper  than  cooperating  with 
the  police  or  accepting  jury  duty  or  Insuring 
the  safety  of  hl«  family  by  installing  ade- 
quate locks — important  as  they  are.  He  must 
reepect  the  law, ,  refuse  to  cut  comers,  re- 
ject the  cynical  argriment  that  "anything 
goes  as  long  as  you  don't  get  caught." 

Most  Important  of  all,  he  must,  on  Ui 
own  and  through  the  organizations  he  be- 
longs to.  Interest  himself  in  the  problems  of 
crime  and  crlmlr^l  justice,  seek  information, 
express  his  view*,  use  his  vote  wisely,  get 
involved. 

Report  to  Constitueiits 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ioBERT  PRICE 

or  RZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15.  1967 
Mr.  PRICE  t  f  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this  session  of  <  Congress  comes  to  a  close 
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and  as  I  complete  the  first  half  of  my 
first  term  as  a  Member.  I  plan  to  report 
to  the  people  of  the  Panhandle  of  Texas 
on  the  activities  of  the  90th  Congress 
and  my  own  part  in  those  activities. 

My  impressions  of  the  first  session  are 
contained  in  the  following  report  to  my 
constituents. 
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TRS   mST    TKAK 

As  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress finally  ground  to  halt  just  before 
Christmas,  a  Washington  newspaper 
correspondent  asked  me  what  I  thought 
of  my  first  year  in  Congress. 

Between  my  office  and  the  Capitol  and 
during  lunch  between  roUcall  votes  on 
last-minute  bills.  Ken  Scheibel.  a  veteran 
Capitol  Hill  correspondent,  took  some 
notes  and  sent  out  a  story  which  may 
have  appeared  in  some  Panhandle  news- 
papers. So  rather  than  offering  my  own 
version.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  repeat- 
ing here  what  he  wrote : 

Stort  by  Kkk  Scheibel 

Washington— Back  In  Pampa.  Tex.,  Bob 
Price  determined  to  do  something  about 
this  nation's  perplexing  problems.  But  when 
he  arrived  in  Congress  as  the  newly  elected 
Republican  from  the  18th  District,  he  found 
that  it's  a  lot  tougher  Job  than  he  imagined. 

Price  has  learned  a  lot  on  the  Job  in  his 
first  year  in  Congress.  Uppermost  is  the  fact 
that  it  takes  time  and  patience  to  get  action 
on  Capitol  Hill.  What  Price  says  in  so  many 
words  U  what  many  newly  elected  lawmakers 

oonclude   after  a  tough  year  on  the  Job 

that  things  seem  simpler  viewed  from  afar. 

Price  chatted  In  his  office  about  his  first 
year  in  Washington:  "You  Just  can't  get 
things  done  overnight,"  he  said.  "There  is  so 
much  that  goes  into  making  laws — even  to 
change  things  one  little  bit." 

The  18th  District  lawmaker  obviously  hae 
matured  under  fire  during  the  first  half  of 
his  term.  He  was  asked  what  impresses  him 
most  about  his  service  In  Congress.  He  said 
csadldly,  "the  enormous  problems  of  this 
country— how  complex,  vast  and  Interwoven 
they  are." 

The  forty-year-old-Texas-rancher-tumed- 
Iswmaker  has  concluded  that  no  matter  how 
hard  Congress  works  to  be  fair  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, some  inequities  do  exist.  "What  helps 
one  person  may  hurt  another,"  he  said. 

Like  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
•entatlves.  Price  U  overwhelmed  with  materi- 
al to  study  on  the  problems  confronting  Con- 
gress. He  often  puts  in  a  16-hour  day  on  the 
Job.  but  even  that  is  not  enough  to  keep  up 
with  everything.  "I  have  to  rely  on  my  staff 
They  have  been  Invaluable,  and.  I  couldn't 
nave  done  much  without  them,"  he  said 

race's  greatest  pleasure  so  far  has  been 
m  mixing  with  other  members  of  Congress 
Mch  has  a  different  background.  "They  have 
U  wane  here  under  different  circumstances 
It  affects  their  outlook." 

ma  biggest  disappointment  U  "the  length 
wtlme  it  takes  to  get  legislation  through 
wogreas.  Another  is  the  fact  that  he  can't 
•pend  more  time  with  his  family. 
JS^w*..,'""^^™*^  lawmaker,  Price  hasn't 
arae  badly  with  legislation.  He  resisted  the 
wgB  to  toss  a  flock  of  bUls  in  the  helper 

Bi^nif  ^''^'''y  ''°"^*'  ^"'^  8°°'  ^  a  dusty 
pigeonhole.  Instead  he  selected  certain  prob- 
^  areas  to  concentrate  on.  He  won  ap- 
S^  h.n  **''?  amendments  m  a  meat  inspec- 
Jton  biU  to  discourage  meat  Imports.  OnVof 
J^'^'^later  defeated  after  meat  Importers 

Several  bUls  Price  introduced  or  coepon- 
WM  have  been  passed  by  the  House.  These 
^^   .,?*''  *"'  Egyptian  cotton  Imports, 

SLt  n^°''  ***'"»**  ^°^  payments  to 
"««  producer,  and  an  anU-rlot  bUl.  His 
"«»"   IS    also    on    several    anti-crime    bills 


sponsored  by  the  RepubUcan  Task  Force  on 
Crime  to  which  he  was  appointed. 

He  has  testified  in  hearlnga,  introduced 
a  bill  and  made  several  floor  speeches  on  oil 
imports  which  he  wants  limited  and  has  de- 
fended the  industry's  27^4  percent  depleUon 
allowance. 

Despite  Price's  disappointments  here,  he 
seems  self-assured  and  confident  in  his  Job. 
He  and  his  wife  enjoy  the  advantages  of  Ufe 
in  the  Capital. 

Once  Price  went  to  his  ranch  at  Pampa. 
where  he  spent  many  weary  hours  in  the 
saddle.  Upon  hU  return  to  Washington,  a 
friend  asked  how  he  liked  being  a  Congress- 
man. "Well,"  drawled  the  saddlesore  law- 
maker thoughtfully,  "it  sure  beats  rounding 
up  cattle  in  a  blizzard." 

On  a  typical  day.  Price  arrives  at  his  office 
at  8  a.m.  after  a  14%  nolle  drive  from  his 
home  in  Virginia.  First  thing  on  his  schedule 
is  a  Republican  meeting,  or  maybe  a  briefing 
by  the  State  Department  or  some  other 
agency  on  top  issues.  By  9  ajn.  Price  has 
conferred  with  his  crack  administrative  as- 
sistant. Texan  Nolan  McKean.  Then  he  goes 
to  work  on  the  mall,  dictating  letters  to  his 
secretary.  Miss  Alice  Chervlnsky.  who  is  cool 
under  fire  and  highly  efficient. 

At  10  a.m.  there  Is  usually  a  meeting  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  on  which 
Price  serves.  This  runs  two  hours.  Often  it 
consists  o{  a  public  hearing  on  a  farm  bill 
or  a  closed  door  session  so  members  can 
thrash  out  their  differences.  Price  has  made 
his  Influence  felt  on  this  committee  al- 
though he's  been  a  member  only  a  short 
time. 

At  noon.  Price  heads  for  the  House  Cham- 
ber for  the  day's  session.  This  may  run  until 
6  p.m..  or  untu  9  or  10  at  night.  Occasion- 
ally, they  have  gone  until  1  or  2  in  the  morn- 
ing. Price's  attendance  record  Is  one  of  the 
best  in  Congress.  He's  answered  98  percent 
of  the  quorum  and  roll  call  votes  this  year 
out  of  a  total  of  419. 

Price  is  not  generaUy  in  agreement  with 
fellow-Texan  Lyndon  Johnson  and  has  op- 
posed Great  Society  spending  proposals. 
The  Americans  for  ConstltuUonal  Action  a 
conservative  political  rating  group  rated 
Price  with  a  score  of  100  In  September. 

Price  supported  Increases  in  social  security 
benefits,  the  Peace  Corps,  an  adult  educa- 
tion bill  and  pay  raises  for  postal,  civil  serv- 
ice and  military  personnel  and  veterans  But 
he  opposed  such  landmark  bills  as  the  pov- 
erty program,  foreign  aid.  rent  subsidies  and 
will  oppose  a  Ux  increase  unless  he  1>  con- 
vinced that  the  Administration  Is  making 
some  concentrated,  effective  efforts  to  cut 
non-essential  domestic  spending. 

Asked  where  he  stands  in  the  political 
spectrum.  Price  said.  "I  think  political  labels 
hurt  the  country.  They  Just  confuse  every- 
one."  But  there  U  no  doubt  Price  is  a  con- 
servative at  heart— although  he  does  not 
advertise  the  fact  fiagrantly.  especially  in  a 
district  where  registration  is  four-to-one 
Democratic. 

Price  drew  the  ire  of  his  neighboring  Texan 
Rep.  Graham  Purcell,  for  helping  defeat  the 
Purcell  grain  reserve  bUl.  The  fact  that 
Purcell  redrafted  his  biU  to  meet  Republican 
objections  may  have  proved  Price  right. 

Price  was  successful  in  getting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  meat  inspection  bUl  to  require 
that  all  foreign  packing  plants  measure  up 
to  the  same  sanitary  standards  as  UjB 
plants.  "This  is  strictly  an  amendment  to 
limit  meat  imports,"  he  said  candidly.  "It 
was  Just  another  way  to  approach  it."  In 
other  words,  Price  wasn't  trying  to  fool  any- 
body about  the  intent  of  his  amendment.  He 
Is  dead  set  against  unrestricted  meat  Imports 
and  makes  no  bones  about  It. 

Price  may  be  a  newcomer  to  Congress,  but 
he  doesn't  walk  away  from  a  scrap,  once  he 
Is  committed.  He  believes  In  sticking  up 
for  his  point  of  view — no  matter  who  may 
be  on  the  other  side,  ms  opponents  made  it 


plain  they  were  unhappy  with  him  on  several 
votes — and  Price  felt  it  was  mutual. 

Price  hasnt  been  bashful  about  asking  for 
what  he  wanta.  He  was  not  happy  that  Re- 
publican newcomers  in  Congress  did  not  get 
the  same  briefings  as  everyone  else  from  the 
miUtary  on  the  war  in  Viet-Nam.  He  proposed 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  arrange  a 
once-a-month  briefing  for  new  Republican 
members.  The  JC8  agreed.  ThU  was  an 
Innovation— and  the  18th  District  member 
was  responsible. 

Price  is  looking  forward  to  a  lively  fight 
next  year  when  he  runs  for  re-election  He 
expects  to  be  Jimiped  for  what  hU  critics 
call  "negative"  voting  habits. 

"But  when  I  vote  I  ask  myself  U  this 
expendlt\ire  could  not  be  put  off  a  Uttle 
longer,"  he  said.  "I  don't  say  that  certain 
programs  are  not  needed,  but  these  things 
must  come  In  steps.  We  cant  spend  more 
than  we  make,  and  keep  up.  Right  now,  we 
are  reaping  the  results  of  some  people  who 
have  been  experimenting  with  our  society." 

He  grinned  at  the  double  meaning  of  the 
last  word.  But  he  made  his  point. 

After  a  year  In  Congress.  Bob  Price  of 
Pampa,  Tex.,  has  picked  up  lota  of  political 
"savvy."  He's  more  knowledgeable,  articulate 
and  effective  than  when  he  arrived  a  scant 
12  months  ago.  And  knowing  he  can't  do 
everything  all  at  once,  he's  more  realistic 
too. 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OT  A     CONCRESSKAM'S  WIFE  IN 
WASEtCNOTON 

In  the  hurried  and  often  harried  pace 
of  the  Nation's  Capital,  a  Congressman's 
activities  include  more  than  official  du- 
ties—convenUons.  dinners,  receptions, 
breakfasts,  and  visits  with  the  many 
friends  and  constituents  who  come  to 
Washington. 

A  report  on  my  first  year  In  Congress 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  glimpse 
at  the  most  important  role  of  my  wife 
Marty.  ' 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  a  fea- 
ture story  of  a  freshman  Congressman's 
wife  in  Washington  written  by  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper  correspondent: 

Stort  by  Jo  Ann  Pttzpatrick 
The  glamour  of  Washington — which  some 
people  relish  more  than  the  political  heat- 
has  not  turned  Mrs.  Price's  pretty  head. 
"Other  than  being  removed  from  (her) 
home  and  friends."  the  petite  wife  of  Rep. 
Bob  Price  conducte  biisiness  as  usual  in 
her   suburban   home. 

Family  life  Is  very  different,  Mrs  Price 
admlta,  mainly  because  the  Congressman 
has  to  put  in  more  than  twice  as  many 
hours  as  he  did  operating  his  Texas  catUe 
ranch.  Marty  Price  forsakes  the  busy  social 
schedule  favored  by  many  "HUl  wives"  in 
the  interest  of  caring  for  her  family.  As  she 
puts  it.  simply,  "I  like  to  be  there  when 
the  children  come  hcMne  from  school." 

She  does  attend  most  functions  of  the 
90th  Congress  Club,  a  socUl  organization 
composed  of  wives  of  freshman  members 
of  Congress  which  meets  once  a  month.  In 
September  the  club  entertained  ambassa- 
dors' wives  at  a  coffee  at  the  home  of  Re- 
publican SenatOT  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon, 
and  Mrs.  Price  was  delegated  to  escort  the 
wife  of  the  Ambassadw  of  Panama. 

There  is  a  round  of  receptions  and  din- 
ners for  visiting  18th  district  constituents 
which  keeps  the  Prices  busy  at  least  two 
nlghto  a  week,  and  these  are  social  "musta" 
which  both  enjoy. 

But  most  of  the  time  Marty  Price  can  be 
(oumt  at  their  suburban  home  in  Wayne- 
wood,  a  section  of  Alexandria.  Virginia,  "do- 
ing the  same  things  I  did  In  Pampa." ' 

The  Price  youngsters  proved  their  abmty 
as  "outdoorsmen"  at  a  country  fair  given 
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by  President  and  Mrs.  Johnaoii  for  Xb» 
children  of  members  <tf  Ooograss  on  tbtb 
Boutb  lawn  of  tbe  Wblte  House.  All  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Price  trio  won  prizes,  and  Janloa 
caught  Ijady  Bird  Johnson's  eye  after  re- 
peated ▼Ictorlee  In  the  sack  races. 

"The  First  Uuly  asked  Janice  hw  name 
and  she  asked  U  her  Daddy  was  a  Oopgress 
man— but  she  didn't  ask  If    he  was  a  Re- 
publican or  Democrat."  iSn.  Price  relates 
with  a  sly  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

Marty  Price  didn't  want  to  move  to  Wash- 
ington, though  she  "wanted  him  to  win  the 
election." 

But  now  that  she  Is  here  she  looks  for- 
ward to  an  extended  stay.  "We  need  to  be 
here."  she  says  matter-of-factly.  "because  he 
Is  doing  a  good  Job." 

Following  Is  a  resume  of  tbe  major  bills 
and  resolutions  I  Introduced  during  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress.  Action 
taken  is  doioted  in  the  footnotes. 

Bills  not  acted  upon  during  the  first 
session  are  carried  over  to  the  second  ses- 
sion which  convenes  Jantuu7  15. 1968. 

During  the  first  session,  there  were 
20.687  measures  introduced— public  bills, 
private  bills,  joint  resolutions,  concurrent 
resolutions,  and  simple  resolutions.  Of 
these,  892  were  passed  by  the  House,  965 
by  the  Senate,  and  only  202  public  bills 
were  enacted  into  law. 

In  spite  of  the  odds.  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce several  other  bills  during  the  second 
session  including  an  inheritance  tax  re- 
vision which  would  benefit  small  business 
enterprises  and  family  farms  and 
ranches. 

Bnxs  AND  Resolutions 
To  Improve  farm  prices. 
To  restrict  expansion  of  trade  with  Com- 
mxinlst  countries. 

To  preserve  TJS.  sovereignty  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

To  prohibit  meat  imports  from  any  covm- 
try  not  free  of  hoof  and  mouth  disease. 

To  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  prayer  In  public 
schools. 

To  establish  a  Commission  on  National  De- 
fense Policy. 

To  establish  a  ConunlBSion  on  a  World  Food 
Study. 

To  establish  a  Commission  on  balanced 
economic  development  for  rural  revltallza- 
tlon. 

To  designate  1968  as  National  Helium  Cen- 
tennial Year. 

To  establish  a  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct. 

To  Insist  on  certain  conditions  for  lasting 
peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

To  establish  a  Select  House  Committee  to 
investigate  riots. 

To  authorize  an  investigation  of  the  dis- 
continuance of  railway  mall  service  and  re- 
sulting effects  on  passenger  train  service. 

AUow  tax  credit  to  employers  for  expenses 
of  job  training  programs. 
Veterans  Pension  and  Readjustment  bills.* 
Prohibit  poUUcal  Interference  In  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  and  others. 

Investigate  effect  of  agricultural  Imports 
and  provide  remedial  action. 

Revise   and   reduce   quotas   on  meat  Im- 
ports. 
Prohibit  desecration  of  the  flag.^ 
Write  oU  Import  program  Into  law. 
Prohibit  Import  of  Kgyptlan  cotton.^ 
Anti-riot  bUl.» 

Criminal  Procedure  Revision  Act. 
Establish  Commlaslan  for  KUmlnatloa  or 
DupUcatlon  and  Waste  In  Oovemment. 
Limit  textile  Imports. 
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Deduction  pt  educational  expenses  from 
Income. 

Advance  payments  to  wheat  producers.^ 

Limit  pcdlttoal  activity  by  OEO  employ- 
ees.* 

Electronic  SiurelUance  Contitd  Act. 

Higher  payments  for  nursing  home  costs  to 
veterans.       T 

Prevent  lo4  of  veteran  pension  benefits 
from  Social  Security  increases.* 

Limit  categprles  of  questions  required  by 
law  in  next  cetisus. 

Amend  Federal  Farm  Loan  and  Credit 
Act.* 

Include  Coi  inty  Extension  Agents  In  farm 
statistical  reporting  process. 

Antl-loan  shark  bill. 

Authorize  feasibility  study  of  plan  to  Im- 
port water  fwm  Missouri  River  Into  Pan- 
handle and  Wfest  Texas. 

KET  issrrxs 

The  big  i*ues,  as  I  see  them,  for  the 
second  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  as 
they  were  for  the  first  session,  are: 

First.  Tha  showdown  in  Vietnam  be- 
tween freedbm  and  tyranny — ^the  free 
world  versus  communion. 

Second.  "The  alarming  rise  in  crime 
and  lawlessness  and  the  very  real  threat 
of  insurrectton  in  our  cities. 

Third.  Inflation — the  wage-price  spiral 
and  the  question  of  whether  the  Federal 
Govemmenti  can  or  will  effectively  head 
off  a  fiscal  »nd  monetary  crisis  such  as 
Great  Britain  has  just  undergone. 

The  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
has  at  least  forced  a  slowdown  in  Federal 
nondefense  spending  and  started  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  waste  in  military 
spending.  T|ie  Federal  budget  deficit  will 
undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  highest  on 
record.  I 

The  recorfl  of  the  past  6  years  has  been 
one  of  continually  mounting  deficits  and 
an  astronomical  public  debt  even  in 
times  of  so-C€illed  prosperity — the  long- 
est period  on  record,  we  are  told. 

The  new  economics  of  this  administra- 
tion calls  for  a  high  rate  of  expansion  in 
the  Qconomy  which,  In  Itself,  is  good.  But 
the  annual  rise  in  prices  that  has  accom- 
panied this  expansion  has  left  many 
stranded  or  worse  off  than  they  were  as 
the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  was 
eroded  away.  Farmers  whose  net  income 
has  actually  declined  and  those  on  fixed 
or  retiremeht  incomes  and  the  poor  are 
the  real  victims  of  infiation. 

But  the  overriding  issue  with  which  the 
next  session  of  Congress  and  the  country 
is  faced  wUl  be  the  problem  of  riots  and 
insurrection  in  the  cities.  The  first  ses- 
sion failed  to  pass  any  really  effective 
crime  leglslktion  although  the  House  did 
send  an  antiriot  bill  and  the  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967  to  the  Senate  where  they 
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It  will  be  a  liollow  victory  in  Vietnam 
if  returning  veterans  of  that  war  must 
face  civil  war  at  home. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  losses  and 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  I  am  con- 
vinced we  are  winning.  I  believe,  as  does 
former  President  Eisenhower  and  many 
of  our  militaTy  leaders,  that  when  a 
nation  applies  force  as  we  have  in  Viet- 
nam, then  the  force  should  be  over- 
whelming. Thi$  Nation  has  the  capability 
of  applying  such  force  and  should  have 
done  so  2  year^  ago  rather  than  allowing 
the  Communis^  to  counter  each  move  we 
have  made  bjt  infiltrating  more  troops 
into  South  Vietnam. 

The  farm  problem  is  one  Congress 
must  face  up  to.  In  spite  of  the  rise  in 
wages,  prices  and  costs  in  all  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy,  prices  the  farmer 
receives  for  hi*  products  have  gone  down 
rather  than  up — but  his  costs  have  gone 
up  like  everyone  else's. 

Continued  migration  from  the  farm  to 
already  overcrowded  and  problem-ridden 
cities  adds  tojthe  threat  of  more  unrest 
and  riots  and  is  helping  neither  the  rural 
areas  nor  the  mass  population  centers. 

Those  are  the  major  issues.  There  are 
many  more  including  excessive  imports 
which  add  to  the  farmer's  and  cattle- 
men's woes. 

Theprobleni  of  health,  education,  pov- 
erty, and  mai>y  others  must  be  tackled 
and  the  first  lesslon  of  the  90th  at  least 
made  a  start.  I  hope  the  second  session 
gets  up  a  full  head  of  steam  in  tackling 
the  real  crisis  of  crime,  lawlessness,  and 
insurrection  a|s  well  as  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, inflatioi]|,  and  the  farm  problem. 
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now  repose. 

In  the  maantime,  further  massive  dem- 
onstrations and  disruplions  are  planned 
for  the  Nal  Ion's  Ci«>ital  and  other  cities 
by  so-calle  t  dvll  rights  leaders  and  the 
recent^  n  turned  St(4cely  Carmichsel. 
who  stump  >d  the  Communist  capitals  of 
the  worldj  calling  for  TJS.  defeat  in 
Vietnam.  He  did  not  stop  there,  though, 
but  went  nl  the  way  in  urging  Negroes 
In  this  country  to  take  up  guerrilla  war- 
fare and.  destroy  our  system  of 
govemmenl. 


>  Passed  by  Houaa. 

>  Enacted  mto  law. 


■Passed  lii  modified  form  or  with  other     stationed    at 
leglalatlon.  T  North  Carollqa. 


Pvt  William  Joseph  Brown 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CtARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   KAKTUUfD 

IN  THE  HodsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  LONO  |of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pvt.  William  Joseph  Brown,  a  marine 
from  Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  cour- 
age of  this  ydung  man  and  to  honor  tiis 
memory  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle in  the  Recdri)  : 

Pvt.  W.  J.  Bbown  Dob  m  Vixtnam:  Balh- 
MOBx  Man  Is  1kiu.kd  in  Wkdnxsdat  Barli 

Pvt.  WlUian*  Joseph  Brown,  a  23-year-old 
member  of  th*  United  States  Marine  Corp«, 
died  Wednesday  at  Thua  Thlen,  South  Viet- 
nam, of  head  wounds  received  In  a  battk 
with  enemy  troops  there  that  day.  his  family 
has  been  told,  by  the  Defense  Department 

Private  BroWn,  who  Joined  the  Marine 
Corps  two  years  ago,  was  assigned  to  the 
First  Companjr.  Third  Battalion.  First  Marine 
Division.  j 

He  had  beeA  In  South  Vietnam  since  Oc- 
tober and  hai  recently  written  home  that 
he  wanted  to  .extend  his  tour  there  for  an- 
other six  months,  because  he  believed  that 
"what  he  was  doing  over  there  was  right," 
his  slster-ln-law  said  yesterday. 
ATikNoso  crrr  ooixkge 

Private  Brown,  who  had  completed  a  Carib- 
bean cruise  immediately  before  his  assign- 
ment to  South  Vietnam,  had  previously  been 
Camp    Lejeune,    JactoonvUle, 


A  native  of  Baltimore,  he  attended  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  parochial  school,  Robert 
Poole  Junior  High  School  and  City  CoUege. 
He  left  City  during  his  senior  year  and  re- 
ceived his  high  school  diploma  in  the 
Marine  Corps. 

Private  Brown  was  Interested  In  mechani- 
cal drawing  and  expected  to  work  as  a  drafts- 
man when  he  was  discharged,  members  of 
his  family  said  yesterday. 

Married  to  the  former  Nancy  Lee  Burborst, 
a  native  Baltlmorean,  Private  Brown  Is  also 
survived  by  his  19-month-old  son,  WUUam 
Joseph  Brown  Jr.,  and  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  I.  Brown,  aU  of  Baltimore. 


National   Banks   in   die   Travel   Agency 
Batiness 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW   YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  December  14.  1967 

.  Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dan- 
gerous threat  resulting  from  the  Improp- 
er activities  of  national  banks  compet- 
ing unfairly  with  Independent  business- 
men reached  a  new  high  recently  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  massive  effort  by  the  giant  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  to  take 
over  and  control  the  travel  agency  indus- 
try in  New  York  City  and  the  surround- 
ing area. 

I  have  been  warning  for  many  years  of 
the  dangers  to  our  economy  and  our  free 
enterprise  system  caused  by  big  banks 
and  their  strangulation  of  competition 
both  within  the  banking  field  and  outside 
it.  These  powerful  banks  have  intensified 
their  anticompetitive  efforts  by  stepping 
up  their  unrelated  business  activities, 
particularly  in  the  travel  agency  indus- 
try. 

The  current  campaign  by  the  First 
National  City  Bank  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  the  threat  that  I  have  been  warn- 
ing against.  It  reveals  the  true  motives  of 
giant  national  banks  which  maintain 
travel  agency  departments  to  use  their 
power,  prestige,  and  favored  status  in  our 
wonomy  to  win  away  new  customers  at 
the  expense  of  small  Independent  travel 
agents. 

The  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents,  through  its  executive  director, 
George  L.  Plchtenbaum,  issued  a  strong 
condemnation  directed  at  the  actions  of 
we  giant  First  National  City  Bank 
KMS  reports  of  Mr.  Fichtenbaum's 
natement  and  the  highly  sophisticated 
•M  expensive  campaign  of  the  First  Na- 
nonal  city  Bank  revealed  the  under- 
wandable  fear  and  anger  of  independent 
travel  agents. 

■nils  giant  bank  blatantly  threatens 
»at  through  the  use  of  its  Carte  Blanche 
WMlt  card,  travelers'  checks,  and  over 
WO  branches  in  60  countries,  that  "no 
agent,  large  or  smaU,  can  completely  co- 
««toate  its  travel  services  with  the  vast 
mtemational  banking  faciUUes  of  First 
waUonal  City  Bank." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
Hon  of  our  colleagues  the  following  ar- 
-w»t  J^r?"",,  "^^^^  Agent  Magazine. 
tIT^  City  Bank  Tells  Prospects  It  Has 
'^wsrage  To  Clear  Space."  and  an  edito- 


rial. "Big  Banks  and  Booking  Lever- 
age." as  well  as  an  article  frc«n  Travel 
Management  Newsletter,  entitled'  "Plch- 
tenbaum Blasts  New  York  Bank's  Rush 
for  Commercial  Accounts,"  and  an  article 
in  Travel  Weekly,  entitled  "ASTA  Rips 
Bank  for  Sales  Drive  Tactics— New  Eng- 
land Agents  Press  Federal  Court  Battle": 

[Prom  the  Travel  Agent.  Dec.  4.  1967] 

PniST   Crrr   Bank   Tells   Prospects   It   Has 

Leverage  To  Clear  Space 

New  York — In  a  move  which  sparked  off 
an  Immediate  protest  from  ASTA,  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  has  begun  an  intensive  drive 
to  sign  up  new  business  travel  accounts  and 
has  promised  to  exert  leverage  on  their  be- 
half to  clear  difficult  to  obtain  space. 

Seeking  to  win  companies  doing  tlO.OOO 
to  asoo.OOO  International  travel  annually,  the 
bank  derogates  the  services  of  other  agents 
proclaiming  that  "with  most  large  travel 
agencies,  a  business  travel  accoxmt  is 
'dropped  Into  the  well.'  " 

A  second  i^ase  of  the  campaign  Is  aimed 
at  developing  employee  travel  through  busi- 
ness account*  and  poses  a  potential  threat 
to  tour  operators.  It  promises  prospects 
"theyu  be  buying  travel  at  considerably 
lower  prices  than  they  could  on  the  'out- 
side.' " 

The  bank  notes  It  doesn't  normally  process 
domestic  travel  In  any  volume  but  as  a  client 
convenience,  a  maximum  of  25%  of  the  total 
will  be  accepted  and  service  charges  assessed. 

George  Plchtenbaum,  ASTA  executive  di- 
rector, condemned  the  bank's  move  In  a  pro- 
test to  Repe.  Patman  and  Dlngell.  "The  mask 
has  dropped.  The  subterfuge  of  a  bank  of- 
fering travel  merely  as  a  routine  extension  of 
its  service  Is  again  exposed  as  an  aggressive 
challenge  to  the  Independent  agent's  exist- 
ence." 

[From  the  Travel  Agent] 
Big  Banks  and  Booking  Leverage 
(By  Eric  Frledhelm,  editw) 
The    giant    First   National    City   Bank    of 
New  Tork  has  launched  a  competitive  assault 
against  travel  agents  that  may  merit  Con- 
gressional and  governmental  scrutiny. 

First  National,  in  a  comprehensive  promo- 
tional broadside,  derogates  the  ability  of 
travel  agents  In  providing  the  range  of  tour- 
ist services  available  through  Its  vast  domes- 
tic and  international  financial  network.  In 
seeking  clients  for  Its  new  customer  facility 
called  "International  Business  Travel,"  the 
bank  Ixsasts  Its  service  is  "better  than  any 
travel  agent's." 

At  the  same  time,  the  bank  brags  that 
because  Its  travel  affiliate  Is  one  of  the 
world's  major  airline  customers,  hard-to-get 
space  will  fall  Its  way.  Says  Its  prospectus : 

"That  means  leverage— the  ability  to  get 
the  'tough'  space  time  after  time.  Not  from 
one  or  two  carriers,  but  from  all  of  them." 

First  National  has  been  In  the  travel  busi- 
ness for  a  long  time,  both  as  a  retaU  agency 
and  as  an  underwriter  for  traveler's  checks. 
Within  the  past  two  years.  It  decided  to  ex- 
pand Its  travel  operations  sulastantlally  and 
IBT  represents  a  major  effort  to  penetrate 
the  commercial  accovmt  business. 

This,  of  course.  Is  well  within  its  rights  as 
an  accredited  travel  agent  possessing  all 
major  Conference  appointments.  So  long  as 
banks  are  authorized  to  perform  travel  serv- 
ices, there  Is  nothing  legaUy  wrong  with  First 
National's  marketing  ambitions. 

The  competitive  approach,  however.  In  de- 
meaning the  competence  of  Independent 
travel  agents  raises  serious  ethical  questions 
Here  Is  a  quote  from  the  IBT  brochure: 

"Is  IBT  service  better  than  any  travel 
agent's?  Yes.  It  is  the  equal  in  terms  of 
convenlenve,  of  any  'next  door'  agent  you  can 
And  ...  as  close  to  you  as  your  telephone. 
Two  free  ticket  deliveries  are  provided  daUy 
anywhere  in  Manhattan. 
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"In  terms  of  scope  of  services,  from  visa 
procurement  to  accounting  reUef,  no  travel 
agency  can  begin  to  match  IBT's  range 
No  other  travel  agent  has  tailored  Its  opera- 
tions so  completely  to  the  specific  needs  of 
the  New  York  businessman. 

"IBT  is  not  only  a  local  service,  but  main- 
tains a  growing  network  of  overseas  travel 
offices,  plus  travel  correspondents  every- 
where. And  no  agent,  large  or  small,  can  com- 
pletely coordinate  Its  travel  services  with  the 
vast  International  banking  facilities  of  First 
National  City  Bank." 

The  competence  of  the  non-banking  travel 
agency  Is  further  held  up  to  question  In 
these  words:  "With  most  large  travel  agen- 
cles  a  business  travel  account  U  'dropped 
Into  the  well'— that  Is,  yotir  request  for 
travel  are  handled  bv  anj,  reservations  clerk 
m  a  commercial  travel  unit.  That  can  mean 
you  are  an  'unknown'  every  time  you  call 
Can  mean,  even  If  you  *flnd'  a  clerk  you  Uke 
working  with,  that  he  Is  unavailable  Just 
when  you  really  need  him." 

The  warfare  for  commercial  accounts  Is 
unceasing  in  the  travel  trade  and  for  years 
has  pitted  agent  against  agent,  agent  against 
carrier  and  agent  against  business  travel 
bureaus.  There  has  been  much  name-calling 
and  controversy  with  airlines  battling  to 
keep  commercial  account  business  on  their 
private,  non-commlsslonable  preserve  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  the  commercial  traffic  manag- 
ers of  corporations  and  commercial  organi- 
zations collaborated  In  publication  of  an 
abusive  pamphlet  attacking  the  travel  agents 
as  costly  poachers  and  Inexperienced  Inter- 
ceptors. 

Tw^  «•*.****  ,!'yP*'''*°'*  "'«*  braggadocio  of 
First  National's  sales  pitch  U  probably  symp- 
tomatic of  this  particular  market  place.  In 
light  of  the  supercharged  competitive  atmos- 
phere, the  language  employed  by  the  bank  Is 
not  surprising.  But  It  may  mark  an  historic 
marketing  milestone;  It  Is  possibly  the  first 
time  an  accredited  travel  agent  has  publicly 
clouded  the  professional  Unage  of  other 
accredited  agents  who  are  servicing  the 
btislness  traveler. 

No  doubt,  the  New  York  agency  profession 
is  strong  and  efficient  enough  to  roll  with 
First  National's  promotional  punch.  More 
challenging,  however.  Is  the  bank's  utUlai- 
tlon  of  "leverage"  in  obtaining  hard-to-get 
space  on  all  scheduled  airlines. 

Carriers  guarantee  space  tor  tour  operators 
who  have  created  package  offerings.  Such 
guarantees  Involve  only  the  space  required 
for  the  tour  programs  vrtth  closely  controlled 
option  dates.  If  First  National's  claim  of 
leverage  is  taken  literally.  It  means  it  has 
the  inside  track  to  seats  because  of  size  and 
high-volume  booking  capabUlty. 

Such  a  claim  poses  a  grave  threat  to  all 
agents,  not  only  those  who  hold  commercial 
cUents  but  to  any  retailer  who  finds  himself 
unable  to  obtain  desired  space. 

Except  for  blocking  off  space  for  tour 
groups,  the  CAB  Is  vigorously  opposed  to  any 
favoritism  in  dealing  out  airline  tickets  To 
advertise  the  fact  that  a  particular  booking 
outlet  has  an  advantageous  position  may 
run  contrary  to  the  Board's  philosophy  that 
the  public  must  have  equal  access  to  public 
transport.  Airlines  would  do  well  to  reassure 
their  agents  that  no  bank  or  any  other  or- 
ganization can  use  the  leverage  of  heavy 
volume  to  obtain  favored  treatment. 

As  one  of  the  nation's  leading  banks  First 
National  also  should  set  the  record  straight 
It  should  refrain  from  any  implication,  pub-" 
lie  or  private,  that  because  of  its  obviously 
powerful  position.  It  possesses  ticketing  priv- 
ileges not  avaUable  to  other  travel  Industry 
competitors.  ' 

[From  Travel  Management  Newsletter  Dec  4 
1967]  ■    ' 

PiCHTENBAITM  BLASTS  NeW  YoRK  BaNK'S  PtJSH 

roR  Commercial  Accottnts 
ASTA  Executive  Director  George  L.  Plch- 
tenbaum last  week   roundly  condemned  a 
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major  program  by  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  to  snare  commercial  ac- 
counts presently  served  by  travel  agents. 
The  targets  at  his  attack  are  two  brochures 
currently  being  distributed  by  the  bank  to 
business  firms  In  the  New  Tork  area.  One 
Invites  firms  which  purchase  $10,000-$500,- 
000  In  International  travel  annually  to  Join 
IntemaUonal  Business  Travel  (IBT),  a 
"limited-membership  travel  service  for  busi- 
ness." The  second  pamphlet  promotes  em- 
ploye travel  through  the  International  Travel 
Services  Division  of  First  National  City  Bank 
Services  Corp.,  a  subsidiary. 

Plchtenbaum  charged  that  the  "subterfuge 
of  a  bank  offering  travel  merely  as  a  routine 
extension  of  service  to  Its  banking  customers 
Is  again  fully  exposed  as  an  open,  aggressive 
challenge  to  the  existence  of  the  Independent 
travel  agent.  And  the  size,  power  and  lever- 
age of  a  915  billion,  195-branch,  worldwide 
financial  institution  is  the  inducement,  ac- 
companied by  irresponsible  disparagement 
of  the  services  of  the  Independent  profes- 
sional travel  agent." 

He  strongly  objected  to  the  comparison  be- 
tween  agents'  and  the  bank's  travel  services 
for  c<»amerclal  clients,  citing  sections  such 
as:  "In  terms  of  scope  of  services,  from  visa 
procurement  to  accounting  relief,  no  travel 
agency  can  begin  to  match  IBT's  range  .  .  . 
and  no  agent,  large  or  small,  can  completely 
coordinate  its  travel  services  with  the  vast 
International  banking  facilities"  of  First  Na- 
tional: He  also  branded  other  statements 
about  agents  in  the  brochure  as  a  "flagrant 
disregard  of  fundamental  precepts  of  fair 
competition." 

The  bank  was  scored  for  the  second 
pamphlet.  Employee  Travel,  for  using  Its 
"power  and  Influence  In  offering  a  year 
around  program  of  vacation  travel  for  em- 
ployes at  'no  risk  for  your  organization', 
and  'at  considerably  lower  prices  than  they 
could  buy  (the  same  arrangements)  on  the 
•outside'." 

The  ASTA  official  said  he  was  bringing 
"this  glaring  example  of  use  of  bank  power 
and  disparaging  tactics  against  the  Inde- 
pendent travel  agent  and  tour  operator"  to 
the  attention  of  Rep.  Wright  Patman,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  Rep.  John  Dlngell  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Subcommittee. 

[From  Travel  Weekly,  Dec.  6, 19671 
ASTA  RIPS  Bank  toe  Saues  Darvx  Tactics — 

Nrw  Engimnd  AcEirrs  Press  Feoexai.  Coubt 

Battle 

(By  Richard  McOurk) 

New  York. — ASTA  last  week  charged  First 
National  City  Bank  with  "disparaging"  travel 
agents  in  a  campaign  to  lure  commercial  and 
employee  benefit  travel  accounts  aw^  from 
Independent  agencies. 

Its  subsidiary  PNCB  is  circulating  "In- 
ternational Business  Travel"  brochures 
soliciting  volume  accounts. 

It  has  also  opened  the  "Cltl-bank  Club" 
to  companies  with  more  than  100  employees. 

ASTA     has     lodged     protests     with    Rep. 
Wright  Patman   (D-Tex.),  chairman  of  the 
'  House  Banking  Committee,  and  Rep.  John 
Dlngell,  chairman  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness subcommittee. 

Society  executive  director  George  Flchten- 
baum  charged  FNCB  with  "a  flagrant  disre- 
gard of  the  fundamental  precepts  of  fair 
competition."  He  continued: 

"The  mask  has  dropped.  The  subterfuge 
of  a  bank  offering  travel  merely  as  a  routine 
extension  of  service  to  its  banking  custom- 
ers is  again  fully  exposed  as  an  open,  aggres- 
sive challenge  to  the  existence  of  the  inde- 
pendent travel  agent.  And  the  size  .  .  .  power 
and  'leverage'  of  a  915  billion,  195-brancb 
°  world-wide  financial  institution  is  the  In- 
ducement, accompanied  by  irresponsible  dis- 
paragement of  the  services  of  the  independ- 
ent professional  travel  agent." 


Bank  sour  ies  said  FNCB  had  attempted  to 
service  a  coirmerclal  account  as  far  west  as 
Cincinnati,  »ut  that  the  account  proved  un- 
workable. The  source  said  the  firm  was  pres- 
ently servicing  a  New  Jersey  corporation. 

Claus  Seibert,  FNCB  vice-president,  would 
confirm  only  that  telephone  solicitations  were 
being  made  tn  the  New  York  City  area.  When 
asked  If  the  bank  would  service  accounts  as 
far  north  aa  Stamford,  he  commented  that 
the  bank  would  handle  only  those  accotints 
which  were  f  rofitable. 

The  commercial  account  brochure  notes 
that  domestic  travel  will  be  handled  service- 
charge  free  tonly  If  It  totals  less  than  25% 
of  the  volume  of  the  account.  Seibert  said 
service  charges  above  that  percentage  woiild 
vary  from  opntract  to  contract. 

Flchtenbatim  termed  the  provision  for 
service  fees  on  domestic  tickets  "Ironic,"  In 
view  of  the  bank's  vast  research  and  com- 
puter resoutces. 

He  said  the  bank  "sliured"  and  "dispar- 
aged" the  ^ency  trade  with  such  appeals 
as:  "FNCB  service  is  better  than  'any'  travel 
agent's,"  anH  "with  most  large  travel  agen- 
cies, a  busltiess  travel  account  Is  'dropped 
into' a  well'r^that  Is,  your  requests  for  travel 
are  handledl  by  tiny  reservations-clerk  in  a 
'commercialjtravel  unit'.  That  can  mean  you 
are  an  'unkiiown'  every  time  you  call." 

He  furthet  decried  FNCB  claims  such  as: 
"preservati^  of  all  company  discounts  on 
hotel  accomodations  or  car  rentals  through 
waiver  of  (competitive)  agency  commissions," 
and  a  claim  fhat  employes  will  be  able  to  buy 
travel  "at  fo  risk  to  your  organization  at 
conslderabljt  lower  prices  than  they  could 
on  'the  outide.'" 

Bank  Acnvrrr  Unfair,  Agents  Advise  Court 

Boston.— JNew  England  travel  agents  seek- 
ing to  oust  banks  from  travel  have  filed  a 
brief  assertlbg  that  lendmg  institutions  have 
a  "unique  «id  unfair"  advantage  of  deriving 
income  from  two  sources — "from  interest 
they  make  ion  loans  to  finance  a  trip  and 
from  commissions." 

These  tw»  points  were  among  the  argu- 
menU  contained  in  a  brief  filed^ln  Second 
District  Federal  Court  on  behalf  of  Arnold 
Tours,  Boston,  and  other  agents  as  they 
battled  for  a  hearing  on  the  merits  of  their 
case  against  the  South  Shore  National  Bank 
and  U.S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
William  B.  Camp. 

The  briei  counters  legal  argiunents  sub- 
mitted by  ihe  bank  and  Camp  last  month, 
claiming  th  it  travel  agents  "have  no  stand- 
ing" to  brlig  their  suit.  The  agents  coun- 
tered: "If  the  plaintiffs  (agents)  have  no 
standing,  tien,  in  effect,  no  one  has  outside 
the  Attorne|r  General." 

In  their  Rebuttal  the  New  England  group 
submitted  (affidavits  to  the  court  alleging 
business  ha  1  been  wooed  away  from  them  by 
South  Shore's  "massive  advertising  cam- 
paign." Th(  agents  added  that  similar  claims 
have  been  supported  by  the  courts  in  a 
Georgia  cai  e  in  which  a  bank  was  ordered 
to  stop  sel  ing  insurance,  although  no  fed- 
eral 8tatut(  specifically  prohibited  insurance 
sale  by  ban  is. 

Other  ari  uments  contained  In  the  agent's 
brief: 

"Some  oi  the  plaintiffs  are  customers  of 
the"  defendant  bank,  and  have  wound  up  in 
the  strange  position  of  being  competed 
against  by  the  very  party  to  whom  they  have 
lent  money!  through  their  deposits." 

In  eageri  ess  to  support  its  travel  sales,  the 
bank  mlgh  become  unduly  lenient  in  grant- 
ing loans  f(  >r  travel. 

The  ban  Cs  overhead  is  much  lower  be- 
cause of  l  svlng  two  businesses  under  one 
roof. 

.  The  ban  u  have  an  undue  financial  ad- 
vantage wl  th  carriers,  in  that  travel  agents 
must  settl*  accounts  with  carriers  every  10 
days.  "Consequently,  independent  travel 
agents  are  quite  limited  in  the  terms  they 
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can  grant  to  cistomers.  The  bank  could  in- 
duce many  cultomers  away  from  the  inde- 
pendent travel  agent  by  providing  more  lib- 
eral terms  to  ciistomers.  Inasmuch  as  they 
have  the  huge  resources  of  a  bank  in  deal- 
ing with  the  orriers." 

"For  a  court] to  bury  this  real  and  burning 
Issue  under  the  guise  of  'no  standing'  would 
be  to  compound  and  intensify  these  Issues," 
the  brief  asserts.  "A  firm  and  final  declara- 
tion should  be  made." 

Attorneys  fo|'  both  sides  expect  oral  argu- 
ments will  be  I  scheduled  in  January.  They 
hope  for  a  decision  in  February. 


The  Mental  Retardation  Amendments  of 
1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  rniLlP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHTTSanS 

IN  THE  HOt^SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frida^.  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
session  of  tae  90th  Congress  has  been 
highly  prodijctive  in  many  fields,  but  I 
think  of  the  imany  decisions  which  have 
been  made  oiji  the  floor  of  this  House,  one 
has  not  yet  deceived  the  attention  it  de- 
serves although  it  represents  the  unan- 
imous strong  support  of  this  House  of 
a  most  important  and  vital  program. 

I  refer,  Mr,  Speaker,  to  H.R.  6430,  now 
Public  Law  90-31,  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Amendments  of  1967,  which  extends 
the  program^  authorized  by  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  Construction  Act 
of  1963  and  which  makes  several  im- 
portant chatiges  to  make  that  program 
even  more  elective. 

H.R.  643(1  unanimously  passed  the 
House  aa  Sei|tember  20  and  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  with  changes  on  November 
6.  The  measure  finally  cleared  Congress 
on  November  21  and  was  signed  into  law 
by  the  Prudent  on  December  4. 

When  this  legislation,  which  always 
has  had  my]  strong  and  active  support 
was  first  pajssed  in  1963,  it  provided  a 
significant  iilcrease  in  the  funds  available 
to  public  ami  voluntary  groups  for  con- 
struction of  ^ew  facilities  for  the  mental- 
ly retarded.  During  the  4  years  since  the 
legislation  was  enacted  we  have  wit- 
nessed greai  progress.  A  total  of  12  re- 
search centers  have  been  built  with  the 
assistance  of  $25  million  in  Federal  funds. 
Some  of  thQse  are  already  in  operatloa 
seeking  thej  causes  of  mental  retarda- 
tion, working  to  develop  methods  for 
prevention,  and  searching  for  new  tech- 
niques for  (the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  retarded. 

Since  196i.  grants  have  been  made  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  14  universlty- 
affiUated  facilities,  including  two  to 
Massachusetts.  A  total  of  $30,348,901  to 
Federal  funds  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose.  Tliese  facilities  offer  a  wide 
range  of  inpatient  and  outpatient  serv- 
ices to  the  mentally  retarded,  as  well  «s 
training  programs  to  alleviate  the  acute 
shortages  of  professional  and  technical 
personnel  required  to  care  for  the  mm- 
tally  retarded.  In  the  14  university-affl- 
iated  facilities,  each  year  nearly  lO.OW 
professionals— physicians,    nurses,  PW- 
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chologists.  speech  therapists,  educators 

will  receive  training  related  to  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  mental  retar- 
dation. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  two  such  facilities 
have  been  constructed  in  my  home  State 
of  Massachusetts.  One  of  these  is  lo- 
cated at  the  Walter  E.  Femald  State 
School  in  Waltham,  and  the  other  at 
the  Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center 
In  Boston.  The  Federal  grant  of  $724,- 
725  to  the  State  school  is  helping  to  con- 
struct a  community  evaluation  and 
rehabilitation  center  to  provide  pro- 
grams for  carrjrlng  out  diagnostic  and 
evaluation  procedures  and  for  training 
in  medical  speciallUes,  special  education, 
psychology,  social  work,  nursing,  and 
other  disciplines.  The  $863,250  grant  to 
the  Children's  Hospital  will  help  build 
a  child  development  research  and  eval- 
uation center,  to  permit  the  hospital  to 
expand  its  program  so  that  It  will  service 
mentally  retarded  children  not  only  In 
the  immediate  Boston  area,  but  through- 
out much  of  New  England  as  well. 

The  1967  legislation  authorizes  the  ex- 
tension of  this  program  through  fiscal 
year  1970.  It  provides  for  increased  au- 
thorizations of  $10  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  $20  million  each  for  the  next 
2  fiscal  years.  This  will  allow  for  the 
oonstruction  of  many  more  university- 
•fflliated  facilities,  so  that  each  area  of 
the  country  can  benefit  from  this  type 
of  specialized  service. 

■me  third  facility  which  has  been  built 
with  Federal  funds  is  the  community 
mental  retardaUon  facility,  designed  to 
mi  the  gaps  In  available  services  at  the 
Kate  or  local  level.  Since  1963,  167  con- 
itmction  projects  for  community  facil- 
tttes  have  been  funded.  The  total  con- 
itnictlon  cost  of  these  facilities  is  $108 
aOllon.  The  Federal  share  is  $31  mim<»i 
•nd  State  and  local  fimds  have  financed 
the  remainder  of  the  cost.  An  additional 
»,543  children  will  be  able  to  receive 
aetvices,  as  these  new  centers  become 
operational.  Three  grants  have  been 
made  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  two 
to  the  Hawthorne  State  School,  and  one 
tothe  Community  Agencies  Building,  at 
wmoord,  so  that  their  facilities  and  serv- 
iees  may  be  expanded. 

■niese  Federal  programs  have  encour- 
aged State  and  local  initiative  in  this 
•«a  and  have  provided  Incentives 
through  financial  and  technical  assist- 
•nce.  A  continuation  of  this  program  will 
mable  more  community  centers  to  be 
nnlt.  The  authorizations  for  this  pro- 
pwn  are  increased  to  $30  million  each 
'°f„fl«»J  years  1968  and  1969.  and  $50 
™lUon  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
^important  new  provision  is  added 
w  this  legislation,  authorizing  grants  to 
Be  made  for  the  initial  operation  of  new 
lacmtles  for  the  mentally  retarded  or  for 
new  services  in  existing  faculties.  The 
wrpose  of  this  program  is  to  enable  the 
Mw  centers  which  have  been  constructed 
^Uie  help  of  Federal  funds  to  begin 
0P«»tlon  as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  also 
«W)urage  existing  facilities  to  initiate 
pewsemces  and  programs  which,  due  to 
"«»  or  funds,  they  might  not  otherwise 
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do.  Federal  funds  will  be  used  to  supple- 
ment and  Increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  for 
mental  retardation  services. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Amendments 
of  1967  provide  for  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  another  successful  program, 
that  of  training  teachers  of  handicapped 
children.  Since  1959  this  program  has 
awarded  32,000  individual  fellowships 
and  traineeships,  and  has  helped  245  col- 
leges and  universities  develop  curriculum 
in  this  area  of  teacher  education.  Nine 
institutions  in  Massachusetts  receive 
grants  for  this  program. 

I  fully  support  aU  of  these  progr«ms, 
providing  diagnostic  treatment  and  edu- 
cational services  to  the  retarded. 

Another  area  which  deserves  attention 
Is  that  of  physical  education  and  recre- 
ation activities  for  mentally  rettu-ded 
and  other  handicapped  chlldiwi.  Experts 
readily  agree  to  the  vital  role  of  exercise, 
sports,  and  games  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  all  children.  However,  rec- 
reational opportunities  for  the  physi- 
cally, emotionally,  and  mentally  handi- 
capped are  usually  lacking  in  most  com- 
munities. Special  programs  and  specially 
trained  personnel  are  needed  If  such 
programs  are  to  tjecome  a  reality  across 
the  ooimtry.  Over  200  coUeges  are  now 
attempting  to  provide  such  training  but 
are  severely  limited  by  lack  of  financial 
support. 

The  new  law  will  enable  eoUeges  to 
establish  training  programs  In  the  phys- 
ical education  and  recreation  for  the 
retarded  and  handicapped  through  pro- 
gram develoiHnent  grants.  It  will  also 
provide  funds  for  traineeships  and  fel- 
lowships for  personnel  specializing  In 
this  field,  summer  study  Institutes  and 
short-term  courses  to  train  those  alretuly 
wortlng.  A  total  of  $10  million  Is  author- 
ized for  this  program,  and  for  researoh 
and  demonstration  projects.  Though  this 
sum  of  money  is  modest,  it  should  act  to 
encourage  further  efforts  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  in  this  all  Important  en- 
deavor. 

Mental  retardation  affects  persons  in 
aU  walks  of  life.  It  is  a  heartbreaking 
experience  for  the  parents  and  families. 
But  the  knowledge  we  now  have  does  of- 
fer hope  to  these  persons,  {he  hope  that 
many  of  the  retarded  may,  through  ade- 
quate education  and  training,  become 
nappy,  productive  adults. 

In  order  for  this  to  be  acc<»npllshed 
specialized  services  must  be  available  to 
all  persons,  no  matter  what  their  eco- 
nomic status  or  their  geographical  lo- 
cation. This  legislation  has  been  effective 
over  the  past  4  years  and  should  continue 
to  make  progress  in  combating  this  na- 
tional problem. 

A  concerted  attack  on  mental  retarda- 
tion has  been  long  past  due.  This  session 
of  the  Congress  In  passing  the  Mental 
Retardation  Amendments  of  1967  has 
made  an  effective  contribution  to  the 
Nation  by  making  it  possible  for  many 
unfortunate  people  to  get  needed  assist- 
ance in  leading  gainful  and  useful  lives 
In  our  society. 


Other  Side  of  tke  Teteas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   EDAaO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

Mt.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker 
under  leave  to  Include  extraneous  ma- 
terial, I  Include  a  report  by  a  Seattie, 
Wash.,  newspaperman  on  the  "Other 
Side  of  the  Tetons."  It  appeared  in  the 
^eton  VaUey  News.  Driggs,  Idaho,  on 
September  28. 1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  bom  and  reared 
on  the  "other  side  of  the  Tetons,"  and  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  area  de- 
scribed In  this  newspaper  article  My 
earliest  recoUections  are  of  it.  It  Is  wild 
and  rugged— and  Indescribably  beautiful 
It  is  an  area  Ideally  suitable  for  the  sum- 
mer and  the  winter  sportsman. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  article  wUl  better 
acquaint  my  coUeagues  with  this  Isolated, 
unspoiled  section  of  our  country 

The  article  foUows: 

Seattle  Newspaperman  Comkents  ok  Visit 
TO  the  "Other  Side  or  the  Tetons" 

(Note.— Atter  visiting  Teton  VaUey  last 
month,  along  with  Louise  Shadduck  of  the 
Idaho  Department  of  Ckinunerce  and  Devel- 
opment, and  other  newsmen,  Byron  Fish  of 
the  SeatUe  (Wash.)  Times,  wrote  the  foUow- 
Ing  article  about  Teton  VaUey  which  was 
pubUshed  In  the  Times.) 

Daioos.  IijAHo.— Biuuons  of  persons  have 
visited  the  Grand  Teton  National  Park  and 
as  many  more  at  least  have  seen  calendar 
and  travel-article  pictures  of  the  Jackson 
Hole  country. 

What  though.  Is  on  the  other  side  of  that 
scenery?  Are  the  Grand  Teton  peaks  a  big 
th^trical  backdrop?  What  holds  them  up' 

We  have  been  exploring  "the  Tetons"  a 
trtp  that  took  us  along  the  eastern  border 
of  Idaho  to  the  small  town  of  Driggs,  then  up 
a  gravel  road  to  a  dead-end  In  a  mountain 
basin. 

It  Is  a  beautiful  basin,  with  groves  of  aspen 
and  pine.  Above  it  to  the  east  rise  two  fat 
mountelntope,  with  Just  enough  timber  on 
their  sides  to  enhance  their  appearance 

The  day  was  hot  and  dusty,  but  one  could 
Unaglne  other  days  a  few  months  from  now 
When  the  snow  begins  to  pUe  up.  The  ski  runs 
are  natural  and  the  snow  lasts  until  June 

This  part  of  the  Targhee  National  Forest 
MtuaUy  is  m  Wyoming,  but  the  approach  Is 
through  Idaho.  The  plan  la  to  build  a  lodge 
and  condominiums  in  the  basin  next  yew 
with  the  Grand  Targhee  Resort  opening  in 
the  winter  of  l»68. 

Skiers  are  to  ascend  on  two  chalrllfts  flrst 
to  the  near  peak  and  then  by  a  second  lift 
to  the  higher  peak.  Total  length  of  the  lifts 
wm  be  6,700  feet,  with  a  vertical  rise  of 
2,000  feet. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  a  way  to  get  up  there 
with  the  aid  of  an  older- type  chalrllft.  We  sat 
in  a  leather  chair  five  feet  off  the  ground  and 
settled  our  feet  in  the  stirrups. 

There  probably  has  not  been  such  a  caval- 
cade in  the  area  since  the  last  time  the  Shoe- 
hone  tribes  mounted  up  to  stand  off  the 
Blackfeet.  PLfty-seven  horses  scrambled  to 
the  top  of  the  future  ski  lift. 

They  carried  an  enthusiastic  (If  sometimes 
nervous)  set  of  riders,  Idahoans,  Including  a 
number  of  legislators  and  the  governor's  wife 
had  gathered  to  Inspect  the  site.  (The  gover- 
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nor,  Don  Samuelaon,  was  busy  Inspecting  too 
many  forest  fires) . 

•  A  nonakler  would  not  care  whether  It  ever 
snowed.  The  spectacxUar  scenery,  at  all  stages 
of  the  climb,  was  worth  the  two-hour  ride. 

What  look  like  amiably  sloping  mountains, 
from  the  west,  turn  savage  at  the  top.  They 
suddenly  quit  In  a  sharp  ridge  and  drop  off 
In  sheer  cllSs. 

Their  behavior  on  the  east  side  puts  them 
In  harmony  with  the  more  familiar  appear- 
ance of  the  Grand  Tetons. 

An  unclaimed,  sea-level  dweller  could  be 
glad  his  horse  was  doing  the  serloios  breath- 
ing. The  climb  reached  10,000  feet.  Beyond, 
the  highest  of  the  Grand  Teton  peaks  stands 
13,766  feet  tall. 

West,  the  view  la  over  Pierre's  Hole,  the 
counterbalance  to  Jackson  Hole.  Pierre  was  a 
half-breed  trapper  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co., 
and  the  "hole,"  a  valley  within  a  valley,  was 
the  rendezvous  point  for  trappers  and  In- 
dians. 

John  Colter,  the  first  white  man  known  to 
have  explored  the  Teton  region  both  east  and 
west  of  the  range,  prowled  through  Pierre's 
Hole  In  1807  and  doodled  his  name  on  a  rock. 
In  another  article  Mr.  Pish  wrote,  he  com- 
mented thuBly: 

The  Teton  Is  another  river  that  flows  sud- 
denly from  springs  around  Pierre's  Hole. 
Within  sight  of  its  sources  it  Is  a  boat  chan- 
nel 50  to  75  yards  wide. 

No  one  who  fishes  the  Teton  Is  asked  If  be 
caught  trout.  The  only  question  Is,  "How 
many?"  or  possibly  "What?"  If  you  want  to 
know  whether  they  were  rainbows,  cut- 
throats. Eastern  brooks  or  white  fish. 

If  you  are  the  type  who  can  watch  trout 
leaping  for  bugs  around  your  boat  and  re- 
main objective  about  their  freedom,  a  trip  on 
the  Teton  still  1b  fun. 

Sand  cranes  croak  and  lumber  into  the  air. 
A  miiskrat  swims  hurriedly  out  of  the  way. 
A  Hereford  sticks  Its  white  face  out  of  the 
brush  on  the  bank  and  remarks,  "Maw  www." 
Ducks  fly  In  patterns  against  the  stmset  sky. 
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talned  as  places  of  comfort  and  enjoy 
ment  and  al  bulwark  against  absolute 
materialism. 

In  simultaneously  selecting  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Governor  Pin- 
chot  of  Pennsylvania  as  posthumous 
award  winn^,  the  Baruch  Foundation 
places  Congressman  Saylor  on  a  pedes- 
tal reserved  lor  the  outstanding  conser- 
vationists in  [the  history  of  our  country. 
No  one  could  be  more  deserving  of  the 
tribute  than!  John  Saylor.  for  he  has 
worked  imtiringly  in  defense  of  a  phi- 
losophy which  came  late  to  a  yoimg 
coimtry  and  has  been  especially  difficult 
to  advance  ki  an  era  of  robust  expan- 
sion. I 

We  admlr^  John  Saylor  for  his  In- 
spiring leadership,  his  guidance  bom  of 
experience  and  dedication,  and  his  wide 
knowledge  i»  the  field  of  conservation. 
We  congratiflate  him  as  recipient  of  the 
Bernard  M.  ]  laruch  prize. 


January  2,  1968 


John  P.  Saylor — Dedicated 
CoBserraHomit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

or  lacavajat 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  DINOEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  hon- 
oring John  P.  Saylor  for  contributing 
most  in  the  field  of  conservation,  the 
Belle  W.  Baruch  Foundation  manifests 
the  feeling  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
deeply  appreciate  the  countless  contri- 
butions made  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  in  the  Na- 
tion's behalf. 

The  Bernard  M.  Baruch  prize  Is  an- 
other outstanding  tribute  to  the  father 
of  the  WUdemess  Act  and  of  other  leg- 
islation designed  to  preserve  for  future 
generations  some  of  the  natural  envir- 
onment which  God  created  and  man 
would  otherwise  thoughtlessly  take 
away.  Congressman  Saylor  is  a  previ- 
ous recipitot  of  the  Conservationist  of 
the  Year  Award  from  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  and  he  has  been 
recognized  by  many  other  groups  for 
untiring  efforts  that  motivated  Con- 
gress and  State  and  local  governments 
to  fMHion  against  continued  intrusion 
into  primitive  areas  that  need  to  be 
protected  from  defilement  and  main- 


Tha  Fall  Opportanity  Act 


HON. 


SPEECH 
or 


WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


OF  mrw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HCbSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurst  lay,  December  14,  1967 

Mr.  RYAH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  t^ut  the  state  of  our  national 
priorities.  Last  svimmer,  with  disorder 
bom  of  despair  exploding  in  our  cities,  I 
called  for  a  Marshall  plan  for  American 
cities:  "a  redistribution  of  American  af- 
fluence and  a  new  plan  for  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  the  Nation's  deprived  in  re- 
constructing every  ghetto  In  every  city 
of  this  country." 

Since  last  summer  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  escalated,  and  the  commitment  of 
the  Congre*  and  the  administration  to 
mobilize  reapurces  to  bring  the  promise 
of  America 'to  its  downtrodden  citizens 
has  deescalftted.  The  Congress  has  cut 
millions  from  model  cities  and  from  rent 
supplements;  it  has  incorporated  restric- 
tive welfare  provisions  In  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide inadequate  social  security  increases. 
It  has  tied  the  hands  of  commimity  ac- 
tion agencies.  It  has  refused  to  pass  an 
emergency  job-creation  program.  And 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  ia  being  phased  out  before  its 
work  is  completed.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Commissionfs  staff  has  reached  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  that  vast  sums  of 
money  must  be  expended  to  even  make  a 
dent  on  oii  impacted  urban  problems, 
and  that  this  is  viewed  as  politically  In- 
opportime  at  a  time  when  the  Congress 
is  calling  for  even  deeper  cuts  in  do- 
mestic programs. 

Mr.  Speafeer,  the  expenditure  of  $3(r 
billion  a  yefetr  on  war  has  created  a  cli- 
mate where  a  Presidential  Commission 
must  be  miifled,  lest  it  recommend  a  na- 
tional effort  of  equal  Importance  to  solve 
the  most  s^ous  domestic  crisis  our  Na- 
tion has  f  afled  since  the  great  depression, 
if  not  since  the  Civil  War. 

Thirty  bfUlon  dollars  a  year.  What  a 
difference  tould  this  sum  make  to  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  cities. 

I  comm^d  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 


man from  Mic^gan  [Mr.  ConykrsI  for 
the  comprehensive  approach  of  the  full 
opportunity  acfc,  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored.  I 

Title  I  of  thl^  act  would  provide  three 
million  jobs  fori  the  hardcore  unemployed 
of  America,  whose  condition  Is  now  so 
hopeless  that  tihey  have  little  to  lose  by 
taking  to  the  streets.  These  Americaru 
would  also  receive  education  and  supple- 
mentary Job  trfeinlng,  so  that  they  could 
eventually  qualf  y  for  more  highly  sklUed 
positions.,         I 

The  bill  also  jguarantees  a  $2  minimum 
hourly  wage  td  all  Americans,  which  re- 
sults in  a  $4,000  minimal  annual  income, 
the  level  regarded  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  as  the  minimal  adequate 
family  income. 

It  also  increases  tenfold  the  annual- 
rate  of  federally  assisted  low  and  moder- 
ate inccone  housing  to  1  million  units  a 
year  for  the  next  10  years. 

In  addition,  compensatory  expendi- 
tures for  eduoBtion  in  ghetto  areas  are 
provided.  A  aassive  loan  program  for 
post-secondary  education  is  Included. 

And  new  ai^hority  is  given  to  Federal 
agencies  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  equal  c^poi^unity  provisions  in  hous- 
ing and  emplo^ent. 

Only  an  efFort  of  this  magnitude  will 
save  the  cities  of  America — not  piece- 
meal, token  efforts,  but  a  full  scale  at- 
tack on  the  enormous  problems  besetting 
urban  America :  Inadequate  housing,  in- 
adequate education,  entrenched  unem- 
plo3miMit,  entrenched  discrimination. 

This  bill  is  addressed  to  the  problem 
in  a  manner  K>roix>rtional  to  the  prob- 
lem's gravity.  'This  leadership  should  be 
coming  from ;  the  administration.  It  is 
not,  not  because  of  a  lack  of  concern  for 
our  domestic  ills,  but  because  of  a  greater 
concern  for  a  disastrous  war.  Walter 
Lippmann  has  said  that  no  nation  is  ca- 
pable of  two  jgreat  crusades  simultane- 
ously. I 

Let  us  reflect  upon  which  crusade  in- 
volves the  vefy  survival  of  our  society 
and  then  mak^  the  national  commitment 
which  this  legislation  envisions. 


January  2,  1968 


BoIifUBs  Eager  To  Learn 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Hon!  DAVID  PRYOR 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  -THE  HODBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday^  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  PRYOa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  direct  to  [the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  by  Mr.  Waldo  Frasier 
that  appeared  in  the  November  1967  edi- 
tion of  the  Farm  Bureau  Press.  Mr.  Fras- 
ier, who  serves  as  the  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Arkansas  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, went  to  Bolivia  in  September 
1967  as  a  member  of  a  study  group  rep- 
resenting the  partners  of  alliance  pro- 
gram. Undei?  this  program  leaders  In 
South  American  coimtries  work  closely 
with  their  cbunterparts  in  the  United 
States  on  mitual  problems.  The  Sant» 
Cruz  State  of  Bolivia  is  the  "sister  state" 
to  Arkansas.] In  this  interesting  artlcJe. 
which  followi,  Mr.  Prasier  sets  forth  the 
highlights  of  the  trip: 


AcRidTLirrss  in  Lowlands  of  Bouvia  Psimi- 
TivB,  Birr  Ck>LONisTs  Eaokr  To  Lxarn. 
Prasiex  Sats 

(By  Waldo  Frasier) 

The  area  or  Santa  Crus4s  tropical  and  Bub- 
tropical.  It  has  In  It  a  total  population  of 
about  400,000,  100,000  of  whom  live  In  the 
city  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  lowland  plain  dis- 
tricts of  BoUvla  are  larger  than  thi  state 
of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  combined. 

The  agriculture  In  these  lowlands  has  for 
many,  many  years  been  rather  primitive. 
The  Gambia  famillea  In  the  lowlands  of  Bo- 
livia constitute  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  rural  area.  The  Camblan 
18  characterized  by  strong  tendencies  toward 
marital  instabUlty  and  a  marked  lack  of  co- 
besion  among  kinsmen.  Cooxmon  law  mar- 
riage Is  prevalent.  The  total  paternal  de- 
sertion of  such  families  Is  high  and  is  looked 
upon  with  no  disfavor  by  the  communities. 
Although  the  Camblane  are  peasants  they 
feel  little  attachment  to  any  specific  piece  of 
land,  either  as  Independent  farmers  or  as 
migratory,  slash  and  bum  cultivators  who 
clear  a  small  track  of  forest  land,  subsist 
from  It  for  a  few  years  and  move  on.  Tenant 
laborers,  as  a  rule,  have  not  formed  attach- 
ment to  specific  employers,  but  move  regu- 
larly from  plantation  to  plantation.  This 
mode  of  life  has  contributed  to  a  slow  de- 
velopment of  the  area's  agricultural  poten- 

crri  cHANOis 

Tlie  city  of  Santa  Cruz  is  more  than  400 
years  old  and  la  getting  its  first  paved  streets 
thU  year.  Jeep  type  vehicles  and  trucks  are 
the  only  motor  transportation  that  can 
ttansverse  the  roads  in  city  or  rural  areas 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  cooperative 
telephone  company  has  been  organized  and 
bat  buUt  a  modern  telephone  system  in  the 
aty,  with  more  than  4,000  subscribers 

The  city  has  taken  on  the  air  of  a  boom 
town  lately,  to  as  much  as  this  area  ]e  now 
developing  its  agriculture  and  timber  r«- 
loarces  rapidly.  <«"W!r  re 

The  Bolivian  government  la  encouraelmt 
tte  colonization  of  the  division  of  Santa 
am  A  number  of  colonies  have  been  estab- 
B^ed  and  a  number  of  them  are  developtog 
a  healthy  atmosphere  and  progressive  ruMd 
corainunitles.  Among  others,  colonies  have 
been  established  by  Japanese.  Oklnawans, 
Ifcmionites  and  Bolivians  from  the  moun- 
SrJ^f  who  have  been  induced  to  colonlw 
toe  rich  lowland  area. 
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resulting,  in  many  Instances,  In  the  devel<». 
ment  of  high  quality  grade  herds. 

Incidentally,  several  years  back  under  the 
U.S.  AID  program,  two  Santa  Gertrudia  bulls 
were  brought  from  Wlnrock  Farms  and  put 
on  a  farm  which  was  owned  and  operated  at 
that  time  by  the  Bolivian  government  and 
used  for  artificial  Insemination.  That  farm 
te  now  being  operated  by  a  CathoUc  priest 
in  connection  with  a  boys'  vocational  school. 

At  the  school  was  seen  a  herd  of  about 
1.000  head  of  cattle  which  had  been  Improved 
by  the  use  or  principally  Brahma  and  Santa 
Oertriidls  bulls.  The  herd  gave  every  appear- 
ance of  being  weU  managed  by  the  Italian 
priest,  whose  name  Is  Hermano  Fllettl. 

FEW  COTTON  FARMS 

There  are  only  eight  cotton  farms  In  the 
Santa  Cruz  region.  These  eight  farms  planted 
9,600  acres  of  cotton  this  year.  The  harvest 
(which  was  during  our  spring  season)  pro- 
duced 14,000  bales,  or  practically  i  %  bales  per 
acre.  AU  of  their  cotton  is  11/16  toch  and 
11/32  toch.  These  cotton  farmers  use  pesti- 
cides and  herbicides  extensively,  applied  visu- 
ally by  airplanes.  They  use  no  fertUlzer. 

I  talked  to  one  cotton  farmer  who  bad 
1,600  acres  of  cotton  this  year  which  pro- 
duced 1V4  bale  per  acre.  He  told  me  that  this 
was  the  fifth  crop  on  his  land.  After  we  dis- 
cussed his  use  of  herbicides  and  pesticides 
I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  use  fertilizer  He 
said  that  land  Is  so  cheap  he  can  clear  new 
land  more  cheaply  than  he  can  apply  fer- 
tlllzer. 

I  asked  him  how  he  had  learned  so  quick- 
ly to  produce  cotton  and  get  the  yields  he  was 
getting.  InteresUngly,  he  showed  me  a  book 
on  cotton  production  and  said,  "We  ko  bv 
this  book."  ' 
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FWOa    ICAIN    CBOPS 

■nie  main  crops  iwoduced  in  this  area  are 
•n^  cane,  rice,  cotton  and  com.  AU  of  the 
n»  grown  in  that  county  Is  dryland  rice.  It  is 
Jtoted  on  land  that  1«  cleared,  with  the 
ttaber  burned  off.  We  were  told  that  the 
•MUty  of  most  of  this  land  to  produce  rice 
•wnmnlcaUy  runs  out  after  about  the  third 
^ttog  is  made.  The  usual  yield  Is  around 
»  bushels  per  acre.  The  rice  Is  milled  In 
What  we  call  "small  huller  mills  " 

Until  recently,  aU  rice  produced  was  con- 

Sr^h-^'^?^"''r  "^^  Production  Of  rice 
i«  reached  the   point   that  domesUc   con- 

Tbm  are  three  sugar  mUls  in  the  Santa 
^area.  Production  is  about  30  thousand 

CATTLE   OtrrLOOK   OOOD 

li'lon  IJf*  potential  for  beef  catUe 
Pwuctlon.  We  saw  several  herds.  The  great- 
«t  problem  to  overcome  U  Uveatock  d^easT 

^told  ut^**""""  '^*  prevalent.  We 
Se  b  t  *^*  experiment  station  that 
SS'  ^^."T'^''^'^  ^e"  l«»e«  1«  beef 
h«s  z^'r  .  't^  ""^  ^^^  Gertrudls 
^  iSS  nl^  ^J^'  """"^  P°P^*r  breeds 
-«^  used  on  native  catUe.  Their  use   is 


XTSES  AUCANSAN'S  TIPS 

Oo-author  of  the  book  was  Dr.  J  O  Ware 
who  for  many  years  did  cotton  research  for 
the  umversity  of  Arkansas  and  the  VS  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  who  Is  presently 
an  emeritus  professor  at  the  University 

The  farmer  was  planting  a  popular  variety 
of  cotton  developed  in  the  Mississippi  Delta 

Even  though  there  is  some  large  power- 
driven  land  clearing  equipment  to  the  area 
we  visited,  it  appeared  that  most  of  the  peo- 
ple Who  are  clearing  large  tracts  of  land  are 
doing  It  with  hand  labor,  in  the  beUef  that 
they  can  do  It  more  cheaply  than  with  ma- 
chlnery. 

Mve  crops  of  com  can  be  grown  to  a  year 
In  this  area.  The  yields  are  not  very  high, 
and  most  of  the  com  produced  U  fed  to  h^. 

OOUNTT  AGKNT  STSTKM 

The  V£.  government  several   years   ago 

IS?^  '^^■^^^  t  ~"^*y  *««°*  system  to 
Bollvla^That  service  w&s  transferred  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  BoUvia  to   1661 
where  it  oontlnuea  with  some  support  from 

Y»  =,'!''.**'■  ^*  '=°"°*y  "^^^^  "»  *be  secuon 
Of  Bolivia  we  visited  work  with  the  farmers 
much  as  they  do  to  Arkansas.  We  visited  an 
experiment  station  that  appeared  to  be  dolne 
some  excellent  work  with  grasses  and  the  in- 
terplantlng  of  various  legumes  with  grasses 
for  pasture.  They  were  carrying  on  some  graz- 
ing experiments  as  weU  as  a  number  of  ex- 
periments on  grain  varieties. 

Based  on  the  contacts  we  had  and  the 
observauons  made  In  the  short  time  we  were 
^r"*;  ^«  gained  the  impression  that  the 
colonies  that  have  been  established  through 
the  encouragement  of  the  Bolivian  govern^ 
DMnt  are  eager  for  the  "know-how"  to  make 
their  operationfi  more  efficient. 

We  attended  a  meeting  at  the  Santa  Cruz 
Agricultural  Center  that  was  held  by  the 
experiment  station  and  Extension  people  to 
S^nH^*K  *?*".*^t«-  The  meeung  was  well 
attended  by  leaders  from  the  oolonlee  and 
by  oommerclal  farmers.  Baaed  on  what  was 
translated  to  us.  the  farmere  made  a  lanre 
number  of  requests  for  subJecU  to  be  dU- 
cussed  at  the  conference 


GOVBU^MZNT  UPHEAVAL 

There  was  a  »«olutton  in  Bolivia  to  IWa 
which  resulted  to  the  change  of  the  country's 
whole  government.  Its  tin  mines  and  trans- 
portation (tocludtog  railroads  and  airlines) 
were  natlonaUzed;  and  a  land  reform  act  was 
passed  which,  in  effect,  gave  the  government 
the  authority  to  oonflscate  lands,  divide  them 
up  and  transfer  them  to  new  owners  This 
land  reform  poUcy  naturaUy  (Usoourages  to- 
vestors  from  outside  of  BoUvU  who  mlgh.t  be 
tempted  to  Invest  and  develop  the  fertUe 
lands  to  the  Sante  Cruz  area;  and  it  has 
apparently  discouraged,  to  some  extent,  the 
development  of  this  land  by  Bolivians  who 
have  resources  which  ooxUd  be  used 

The  United  States  sent  reUef  shipments  trf 
rood  and  other  essentials  to  BoUvla  In  1952-53 
In  «-der  to  minimize  the  chaotic  aftermath 
of  the  revoluuon.  "»•<-* 

Since  1964,  U.S.  aid  programs  have  been 
^jreaslng.  In  the  period  1953-65,  aid  to 
BQUvla  totaled  approximately  »360  mUUon 
prtoclpally  to  PX.  480  foodstuffs,  develoo- 
ment  loans,  cash  grants  and  techmcal  assist- 
ance This  reiwesents  the  highest  per  capita 
aid  figure  in  Lalin  America  for  that  period 

A  military  regime  which  took  over  the  kov- 
ernment  after  the  country's  president  Vas 
overthrown  to  November,  1964,  has  made 
gTM,t  efforts  to  restore  the  country  to  con- 
stitutional government.  The  government  has 
resisted  vigorously  the  encroachment  of  oom- 
munlsm.  For  example,  signs  are  prevalent  in 
the  towns  and  cities  we  visited  which  trans- 
B^lvuT"  '^***  another  Cuba  out  of 

NATTONAL    OBJSCTIVXS 

The  basic  objecttvee  of  the  Bcdlvlan  gov- 
ernment  are:  (l)  economic  development tnd 
mverslficatlon;  (2)  integration  of  Ithe  Indian 
population  into  the  poliUcal  and  economic 
^%^^f.,°°^^'-  <^>  loiproved  educational 
(6)  a  stable  ttn  nwrket  and  high  totema- 
ttonal  prices:  and  (6)  a  seaport  on  the  Padflc 

T^e  United  States  deelree  to  maintain  It^ 
traditional  friendly  relations  with  BoUvU  as 
apartner,  and  as  a  sovereign  eqiial  to  the 
cammumty  of  free  nations.  Its  aim  is  to  assist 
Bolivia  in  its  efforts  to  Unp,x>ve  ^nSSc 
aoNdaJ  and  poUOcal  conditions  In  the  oou^ 
^J^^fi^^*^  ^"'^  as  an  ally  and  su"? 

BoUvla  has  an  Indian  population  of  TO  per 
cent,  an  Ullteracy  rate  of  TO  per  cenfand  « 
average  annual  tocome  of  around  $100  oer 
per  p^  person.  Mo«  oertaimy  anything  that 

^^^  *l°°*  ^  ^*^P  "^  couatiytolerta 
PMltton  to  use  lt«  own  reeouices  to  att^  iS 
stated  objectives  and  continue  as  a  fne 
nation.  Is  worth  the  effort.  ""■"•"«€ 


The  Oisbursement  of  VocatbuJ  Edaca- 
tioB  Fnads  to  the  State* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODEU 

OF   NKW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 
Mr.  GOODELL..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
great  pteasure  In  calling  to  the  attention 
or  the  House  a  very  important  addreas  by 
my  friend  and  coUeague,  the  Honorable 
Albert  h.  Quie,  given  In  New  York  City 
on  December  8, 1967.  before  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  Qxnz  makes  the  highly'  Important 
recommendation  that  we  must  reorganise 
our  vocational  educaUon.  training,  and 
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manpower  programs,  and  turges  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  CaUnet-levd  Department 
of  Edacatlon  vad  Manpower. 

I  am  sore  that  this  reoommendatlon 
win  be  iildced  up  by  other  experts  In  the 
field  <"»«<,  hc«>efull7,  will  come  before  the 
Congress  where  I  hope  there  will  be 
favorable  action. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  hla  new 
and  direct  approach  to  these  problems. 

The  text  of  his  address  follows: 

XBX  JiUMUmSMMXtlT  or  VOCATIOMAI.  EDUCAtlOIt 

rmna  to   tbx   STATSi 
(Remarks  ot  ALanrr  H.  Quiz,  Member  of  Gon- 
gnm,  before  tbe  National  AsaocUtlon  of 
Manufacturers,  New  York  City,  December 
8.1907) 

Aa  we  meet  here  today,  another  major  edu- 
cation controversy  looms  large  on  the  na- 
tional horlson.  This  controversy  will  revolve 
around  the  future  direction  of  American 
vocational  edacatlon.  Thus  far,  the  rumbllngB 
of  thoee  who  are  dlsatlsfled  have  remained 
largely  out  of  public  earshot.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Harold  Howe,  II,  has  publicly 
stated  that  he  is  dUappolnted  in  its  prog- 
rees.  Many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  have  Be- 
verly criticized  vocational  education  as  a 
creature  that  looks  backward — offerings  Job 
skills  and  training  that  are  now  obsolete  and 
out-of-step  with  the  sophisticated  employ- 
ment demands  that  are  imposed  by  a  fast- 
moving  and  dynamic  urban  society. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Oregon, 
Kepresentatlve  Bdith  Green,  with  whom  I 
serve  on  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, baa  indicated  that  vocational  edu- 
cation should  be  a  top-priority  item  on  the 
Congreaslonal  agenda.  Congressman  Roman 
Poeklnskl,  Chairman  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Education  and 
I^abor  Committee  has  given  me  assurance 
that  a  thorough,  in-depth  study  of  vocational 
education  will  be  made  next  year  with  an  eye 
toward  writing  comprehensive  legislation  to 
expand  the  level  of  Federal  supp<»^  and 
participation. 

Sometime  next  month,  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Vocational  EducaUon,  created  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1963  and  chaired 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  will  sub- 
mit its  initial  evaluation  of  our  vocational 
education  programs.  The  recommendations 
submitted  by  thU  Council  are  expected  to 
have  a  major  Impact  on  any  amendments 
tbat  will  receive  Congressional  consideration 
during  the  Second  Session  of  the  00th  Con- 
gress. 

AU  In  all.  it  looks  like  an  exciting  and 
challenging  year  ahead  for  all  parties  in- 
terested In  the  future  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Vocational  education  has  evolved  from  an 
Individually-Initiated,  Informal  educational 
experience  into  a  major  component  of  our 
American  educational  curriculum.  Other 
than  the  Land  Grant  college  legislation,  it 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to  receive  Federal 
support.  Its  importance,  in  relationship  to 
the  growth  of  our  national  economy  and 
the  development  of  our  human  resources, 
is  now  fully  recognized  by  educational  poli- 
cy-makers at  all  levels. 

Passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917 
marked  early  Congreaslonal  concern  and  the 
beginning  of  our  national  conunitment  to 
support  this  facet  of  education.  It  seems  to 
nxe  that  Congreos  functions  most  effectively 
when  a  national  crisis  strikes.  In  1917,  as 
World  War  I  neared  an  end.  there  was  a 
realization  that  oceans  could  no  longer  pro- 
tect us  from  the  problems  of  nations  that 
are  away  from  our  continent.  Rather,  It  was 
our  great  Industrial  might  that  enabled  us 
to  win  ths  war.  Congress  reacted  by  enact- 
ing legislation  to  prorlde  further  training 
in  vocational  skills. 
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The  Smlth-sughes  Act  was  nsrrow  and 
limited  in  scope.  Funds  were  allotted  to  tbs 
States  for  the  salaries  ot  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  directors  of  agricult\iral  subjects 
as  well  as  for  teachers  of  trade,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  inilustrlal  subjects.  In  addition, 
funds  were  eamarked  for  aid  in  the  prep- 
aration of  teacfiers  in  tiiese  subject  areas. 

Congreas  reacted  in  a  similar  manner 
jrfter  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  194fl  was 
enacted.  More  popxxlarly  refeped  to^aa  the 
George -Barden  Act,  it  was  also  based  on 
the  categorical  j^proach  with  funds  ear- 
marked for  agricultiire,  home  economics, 
trade  and  indlistry,  distributive  education, 
fishing  trades  fcnd  industry,  practical  nurse 
training,  and  the  training  of  highly  skilled 
technicians  in  occupations  requiring  exper- 
tise in  scienliac  fields  necessary  for  our 
national  defe^. 

This  reaoti*n-to-a-crlsls  apjwoach  was 
again  seen  with  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1968.  At 
that  time,  the  American  people  were 
shocked  by  the  fact  that  the  Russians  were 
capable  of  lattnching  a  Sputnik  space  ve- 
hicle. The  Soviets  successfully  launched 
their  vehicle  ♦ell  In  advance  of  comparable 
-American  efrc*tB.  It  was  concluded  that  our 
ficlentl&c  and;  mathematical  abilities  and 
expertise  wer«  lacking.  And,  if  we  were  to 
retain  world  leadership,  we  would  have  to 
expand  our  ^t^re  of  knowledge  of  these 
areas  as  well!  as  in  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages. Congressional  reaction  to  this  crisis 
took  the  fom)  of  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  |1968. 

Most  recently,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Educatjlon  Act  of  1965  reflected  a  deep 
national  condem — a  concern  for  the  Na- 
tion's poor.  AS  the  resxilt  of  the  book.  The 
Other  America  by  Michael  Harrington,  the 
American  conBclence  was  heavy  with  guilt 
over  the  plight  of  the  poor.  According  to  the 
provisions  of  tiSEA,  the  greatest  amounts  of 
money  are  allocated  to  the  Nation's  school 
districts  based  on  the  number  of  poor  chll- ' 
dren  attending.  These  funds,  however,  are 
not  distributed  among  "poverty"  children. 
Rather,  each  school  district  receives  monies 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  "poor"  children 
living  within  Its  boundaries  in  1959.  When 
I  mention  the  date  1959,  this  should  give 
you  some  idSa  of  Just  how  outdated  our 
statistical  base  is.  For  example,  in  Kentucky, 
81  counties  hive  had  a  net  reduction  in  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  seventeea.  But  the  mechanism  of  the 
Act  perpetuates  this  inequitable  distribu- 
tion of  funtv.  In  a  word.  In  1967,  we  wwe 
distributing  monies  to  school  districts  oa  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  poor  children  that 
they  had  back  In  1959. 

But  let's  return  to  vocational  education. 
Seventeen  years  elapeed — from  1946  until 
1963 — befcwe  the  Congress  took  concerted 
action  to  align  vocational  education  with 
the  Nation's  projected  manpower  needs  and 
passed  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
That  Act  Incorporated  some  major  changes. 
Piret,  the  agricultural  bias  or  weighting  that 
had  characterized  previous  legislation  was 
eliminated,  apd  second,  the  so-called  "block 
grant"  concept  was  Introduced  into  the  realm 
of  vocational  education. 

To  remove]  the  agricultural  bias  or  em- 
phasis that  ^Jbs  so  much  a  p>art  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  and  Oeorge-Barden  Acts,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  contained  lan- 
guage that  ^ould  permit  any  of  the  funds 
that  had  bSen  earmarked  exclusively  for 
agricultural  training  to  be  transferred  to 
or  combined  with  the  funds  that  had  been 
authorized  ta  suppca^  new  training  programs. 
In  other  words,  a  State  could  use  its  money 
for  whatever  programs  it  felt  would  lead  to 
gainful  employment.  Prior  to  this,  as  I  have 
said,  vocational  education  had  been  categori- 
cally limited  to  agrlCTilture,  home  economics. 
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trade  and  Industry,  and  distributive  educa- 
tion. Now,  business  and  Industry,  too,  offered 
a  broad  range  of  employment  opportvmitles — 
but  there  were  no  federaUy-aasisted  voca- 
tional training  pDograms  for  tliem. 

That  there  was  a  need  and  a  desire  for 
this  was  evident  In  the  huge  over-matching 
of  the  States  and  the  rommunltlee  in  voca- 
tional education. 

Not  only  was   the   agricultural  bias  re- 
moved,  but  the   distribution  formula  was 
completely  revamped.  Funds  were  no  longer 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  rural  or  farm  popu- 
lation,, but  on  incotne  and  the  population 
within  the  StatS-  Let  me  add,  parentheti- 
cally, that  I  believe  that  this  is  an   Ideal 
foundation  on  iwilch  to  base  other  Federal 
aid.  For,   in  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963,  there  was  at  least  an  attempt  made 
to    develop    a    national    manpower    policy. 
There  was  no  such  policy  and  I  am  frai^ 
to  admit  that.  A4  Dr.  Venn  has  said,  we  have 
no  manpower  pcflicy  today.  Whether  or  not 
Dr.  Levitan  said  jin  as  many  words,  one  had 
only  to  listen  tc   his  speech — for  the  point 
was  made  that   ire  have  -no  national  man- 
power   policy    today.   At  least   we   do  have 
some  of  the  makings  for  such  a  policy  and 
the  beginning  of  the  development  of  one  In 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  That 
Act,  with  its  block  grant  structiire,  required 
that  each  State  develop  and  submit  a  com- 
prehensive State  plan  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  his  approval.  In  its  plan,  a 
State  must  establish  its  policies  and  spell 
out  those  procedures  that  will  determine  Its 
allocation  of   these  FedertJ   monies — giving 
adequate  assurance  that  the  manpower  needs 
and   employment   opportunities   within   the 
State    are    given   appro[»late    consideration. 
Though    State    involvement    was    Umlted, 
States  were,  nonetheless,  required  to  develop 
a  long-range  bluei^lnt  for  the  spending  of 
vocational  education  funds  awarded  to  them 
by  the  Federal  government.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  the  school 
districts   receive  their   monies   but   not  on 
a  project-by-pr0ect  basis  which  finds  tbe 
Office  of  Education,  the  OEO,  and  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  flooded  with  thousands  and 
thousands    of    todlvldual    project    propoeals 
that  must  be  processed  and  reviewed. 

Ttie  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
then,  represent^  our  first  real  national  com- 
mitment to  suptort  vocational  education.  la 
that  Act,  we  laid  the  foundation  for  future 
action  that  woiild  guarantee  us  the  capabil- 
ity to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  manpower 
crisis  that  Willi  confront  us  In  the  decade 
of  the  1970's.  Orir  commitment  was  a  firm 
one;  the  legislative  history  of  the  Act  makes 
it  abundanUy  dlear  that  our  Intent  was  the 
right  one.  I 

The  question  I  stin  remains:  Have  we  boa- 
ored  and  fulfilled  that  commitment?  In 
dollars  and  cenp  terms,  I  think  that  we  have 
done  a  fairly  good  job.  But,  this  Is  not  to  say 
that  we  dont  Steed  substantial  increases  In 
the  approprta^ons  in  tbe  years  that  IK 
ahead — ^for  the  I  obvious  need  is  now  recog- 
nizable. ' 

In  the  fiscal  iear  1967,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment alone  expended  $1.4  billion  for  three 
manpower  training  and  vocational  efforts. 
Two-hundred  apd  seventy-eight  million  dol- 
lars was  spent  for  Vocational  Education; 
$390  million  fof  Manpower  Development  an* 
Training,  plus  I  $734  million  for  a  variely 
of  work  traininig  progranas  authorized  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  In 
addition,  $353  million  was  spent  for  Project 
Headstart  and ,  over  one  billion  dollars  for 
the  Elementartr  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  at  1965.  ao,  you  can  see,  in  terms  of 
money,  the  Federal  government  has  made  i 
substantial   commitment. 

But  the  authorisation  and  appropriatloB 
of  funds  in  Washington  is  not  the  sole  an- 
swer. These  fulids  must  be  funneled  to  tbe 
States  and  the  local  communities  In  order 
to  have  them  used  in  the  most  effective  w«T- 
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The  Federal  government  doesn't  run  these 
programs  Itself.  If  the  Federal  government 
U  going  to  make  large  commitments  of  dol- 
lars and,  if  when  the  War  in  Vietnam  comes 
to  a  close  there  Is  a  substantial  increase  in 
tills  Federal  ouUay,  we  must  determine  how 
to  best  make  this  available  to  the  States  and 
the  local  conomunitles.  This  is  the  vital  ques- 
tion confronting  us  at  this  time.  Currentiy 
there  Is  no  single  method  for  financing  vo- 
cational education  programs  at  the  State 
and  local  levels.  The  method  of  funding  u 
different  for  each  of  the  programs  that  I 
have  mentioned — so  much  so  that  I  consider 
these  programs,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
merely  Federal  "patches"  on  the  total  gov- 
ernmental and  private  effort. 

In  my  conversations  vrith  school  admin- 
istrators across  the  country,  one  theme  runs 
through  all  of  otir  discussions:  State  and 
local  educational  authorities  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difBcult  to  carry  out  educa- 
tional programs  according  to  priorities  which 
are  responsive  to  local  needs.  This  Is  the  case 
becatise  ta  order  to  participate  ta  Federal 
ctegorical  aid  programs  and  to  receive 
needed  Federal  do^tkr  assistance.  State  and 
local  educators  must  devote  more  and  more 
of  their  time  to  paperwork  and  red  tape. 
This  costs  the  American  taxpayer  millions 
of  dollars  annually — and  these  dollars 
shouid  be  going  to  support  bona  fide  edu- 
cational programs  for  oiu-  children. 

The  tragedy  of  all  of  this  is  that  carefuUy 
designed  programs  and  adequate  dollar  ex- 
penditures do  not  add  up  to  a  national  man- 
power policy.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  policy, 
conflict,  duplication,  and  waste  will  prevent 
US  from  fully  honoring  our  commitment  to 
flrst-rate,  quality  vocational  education 
tralntag. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  look  at  some  of  the 
conflicts  that  have  arisen  and  at  the  effects 
of  present  methods  of  funneilng  Federal 
funds  to  the  local  levels.  First,  let's  consider 
the  matching  requirements  of  the  various 
vocational  education  programs.  Vocational 
education  under  the  auspices  of  HEW  re- 
quires 60  percent  Stete  matching.  whUe 
vocational  rehabilitation  requires  only  25 
percent.  The  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps, 
KDTA.  and  adult  education  under  the  Office 
Of  Economic  Opportunity  require  a  10  per- 
cent SUte  matching  -of  funds,  while  ta  the 
Job  Corps  and  ESEA  there  is  no  requirement 
for  State  matchtag  of  Federal  dollars.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  a  vast  number  of  Federal 
programs  that  all  have  different  matchtag 
provisions. 

What  this  means  is  that  when  you  try  to 
tfstermlne  Just  how  your  local  or  your  State 
money  U  to  be  utilized,  you  are  left  with 
"bargata  basement  shopping."  Tou  try  to 
get  as  much  of  the  Federal  money  for  the 
least  amount  of  local  or  State  money.  And 
this  undertaking  wUi  throw  the  entire  pro- 
gram—the national  as  well  as  State  and  local 
(fforts — out  of  balance. 

We  must  also  consider  how  the  States 
H>ply  for  their  funds.  Most  of  the  operative 
programs  find  funds  granted  on  a  project- 
by-project  basis.  ThU  U  not  a  block  grant 
approach  but  a  categorical  one  ta  which  the 
projects  are  developed  locally. 

I  enjoyed  a  comment  that  appeared  ta  a 
new  study  that  is  being  conducted  now  on 
tte  educational  systems  for  the  1970'8.  And 
ttst  oomment  was  that  they  are  going  to  ask 
tor  unsolicited  proposals.  An*,  I  wonder 
Whether  or  not  that  Is  really  possible.  All  of 
»to  categorical  aid— all  of  the  project-by- 
Project  allocation  of  funds  requires  that  one 
wwane  proficient  in  the  art  of  "grantsman- 
^P  — that  Is  the  ability  to  weave  one's  way 
««>ugh  the  endless  bureaucratic  maze  and 
»•  mounUlnous  piles  of  red  tape.  Those 
TOO  are  able  to  develop  a  project  proposal 
Wat  U  the  kind  that  «»e  reader  likes  to  read 
Wl  usually  get  their  projects  funded.  Tou 

toJ^nfr  u  P*  •  Pfop-*™  that  Will  taclude 
not  only  what  you  really  want  and  need  but 
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also  one  that  you  think  will  get  fvinded. 
Only  ta  this  way  can  you  be  assiu-ed  of  get- 
ting your  money.  And,  If  you  don't  get  your 
money,  then  your  superior  isnt  going  to  like 
you  very  well.  In  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion, they  say  "publish  or  perish" — ^here  it  la 
"get   your   grants   or    you're    out." 

Let  me  reiterate — the  costs  of  this  type  of 
administration  are  high.  The  waste  ta  terms 
of  talent  and  ta  terms  of  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars defies  precise  calculation  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  Dr.  Arthur  Swanson,  Council  As- 
sociate for  the  Western  New  York  School 
Study  Council,  told  the  Members  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  that 
"the  New  Tork  State  Education  Department 
requires  approximately  30  times  the  man- 
power to  distribute  $1  of  Federal  (categori- 
cal) aid  than  is  required  to  distribute  $1 
of  State  aid." 

Poorer  and  smaller  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  Just  do  not  have  sufficient 
manpower  to  satisfy  Federal  paperwork  re- 
quirements. Unable  to  surmount  the  bureau- 
cratic barriers  that  confront  them,  they  see 
Federal  monlee  awarded  to  larger  and 
wealthier  educational  agencies  and  districts 
whose  needs  are  not  the  moet  urgent  or  criti- 
cal. Finally,  the  State  matching  require- 
ments serve  merely  to  broaden  the  gap  that 
exists  between  the  wealthy  and  the  poor 
States.  In  some  of  the  programs,  we  do  have 
an  equalizing  factor  so  there  is  more  money 
available  to  the  poorer  States.  But  then,  ta 
vocational  education,  they  have  that  50  per- 
cent that  they  have  to  contribute  themselves 
which  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  some 
of  them.  I  must  say,  for  a  number  of  the 
poorer  States,  that  they  have  done  extremely 
well  In  .the  field  of  vocational  education.  If 

one  wants  to  criticise  the  southern  States 

and  this  seems  to  be  the  fad  these  days 

one  should  look  at  vocational  education  and 
comi>are  some  of  the  southern  States  with 
the  northern  States  and  see  how  well  these 
southern  States  have  done  ta  vocational 
education. 

There  are  a  number  of  conflicts  that 
plague  this  area.  There  is  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  academic  and  the  vocational  which 
Is  going  on  In  the  secondary  schools.  There 
Is  a  conflict  between  technical  education  at 
the  higher  education  level  and  vocational 
education  that  is  post  high  school  and  wont 
fit  tato  the  college  currlculimi  or  Into  voca- 
tional education  at  the  secondary  school 
level.  There  is  also  the  conflict  between  in- 
stitutional programs  and  the  on-the-job 
tralntag  progranns.  None  of  these  has  been 
resolved.  They  have  been  kept  below  the 
surface  as  much  as  possible.  I  always  think 
it  better  if  these  disputes  are  brought  out 
into  the  open  and  the  various  points  of  view 
aired.  Perhaps  some  parties  who  are  not  di- 
rectiy  tavolved  in  the  field  could  play  a 
majcw  part  ta  resolving  them.  It  is,  ta  a 
sense,  much  like  when  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues begta  fighting  with  each  other  and 
we  suggest  that  they  ought  to  let  a  Republi- 
can come  into  their  midst  and  help  them  to 
resolve  their  differences. 

Francis  Kepple  said  that  education  U  too 
important  to  be  left  to  the  educators.  Maybe 
in  some  of  the  conflicts  among  educators 
outsiders  ought  to  be  welcomed  in  their 
midst  ta  an  effort  to  bring  about  agreeable 
solutions.  So,  if  there  are  educators  among 
us  there  today,  as  I  know  there  are,  I  would 
say  to  you  that  you  should  feel  free  to  share 
your  problems  with  your  business  and  tadus- 

trial  leaders,  with  your  conununity and  let 

them  help  you. 

In  the  conflict  that  pits  academic  against 
vocational  education,  the  major  emphasis  in 
our  secondary  schools  is  on  the  curriculum 
for  the  college-bound  student.  My  daughter 
who  is  now  a  Junior  ta  high  school  would 
^  like  to  pursue  something  like  the  Peace 
Corps  or  perhaps  a  Itae  that  would  enable 
her  to  work  with  less-fortunate  Individuals 
She  wante  to  do  thU  right  after  high  school 
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She  tells  me  that  moet  of  the  guidance  and 
counseltag  is  in  terms  of  what  college  she 
ought  to  go  to.  I  have  asked  her  what  kind 
of  training  she  is  going  to  get  ta  high  school 
for  wtiat  she  would  like  to  do  and  she  says 
that  nobody  ever  tallcs  about  that. 

And  so  our  whole  emphasis  is  on  prepara- 
tion for  that  30  percent  that  are  college- 
bound— or  perhaps  on  that  20  percent  that  go 
far  enough  In  college  so  that  they  can  learn 
a  skill  from  it.  I  have  seen  the  statistics 
that  show  that  of  the  young  people  who  leave 
school  and  go  out  to  work  with  less  than  a 
baccalaureate  degree,  only  one  in  ten  have  a 
Job  sklU  to  take  with  them.  And  that's  a 
pretty  poor  record  for  our  educational  system. 

The  heartemng  fact  Is.  however,  that  our 
educators  are  aware  of  thU  shortcoming  in 
our  system  and  I  expect  that  they  will  play 
their  role  ta  maktag  long-needed  changes. 

The  development  of  a  sound  national  man- 
power poUcy  is  an  urgent  and  necessary 
undertaking.  It  is  important  that  we  address 
ourselves  to  doing  this  and  doing  it  now 
At  the  same  time  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment Is  developing  a  national  policy,  State 
and  local  governments  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  the  same  at  their  respective  levels.  Each 
of  these  partners  must  establish  a  policy  and 
make  plans  for  implementing  it.  The  passing 
of  time  will  not  resolve  our  problems.  We're 
moving  at  too  fast  a  pace.  And  we  must  plan 
for  the  future.  Industry  would  not  be  where 
it  U  today,  if  it  neglected  to  plan.  Thi«  i« 
what  we  must  do  ta  the  manpower  fleld. 

We  have  a  multitude  of  programs,  not  only 
in  vocational  education  and  ta  poverty,  but 
also  ta  the  Department  of  Labor.  I  doubt 
that  it  wUl  ever  be  possible  to  develop  a 
national  manpower  poUcy  if  the  people  ta 
the  Office  of  Education  jealously  hang  on  to 
their  prerogatives,  and  those  ta  the  Oflloe  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  cling  to  theirs.  Surely,  none  wlU 
suggest  that  some  of  these  prerogatives  be 
given  up. 

We  hope  to  do  a  thorough  study  on  the 
creation  of  a  single  manpower  agency  this 
year — and  the  result  should  be  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Manpower.  I  believe 
that  we  should  place  all  of  the  education  and 
manpower  training  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities that  are  now  ta  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  ta  the  Na-'" 
tional  Science  Foundation  in  a  new  cabinet- 
level  department.  The  manpower  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  cannot  and 
should  not  be  Isolated— for  academic  and 
vocational  education  go  hand  ta  band.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  cannot  go  It 
alone.  It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  if  we 
continue  segregated  programs  ta  which  a 
"poor"  person  is  identified  as  somebody  who 
is  different.  The  "poor"  must  associate  with 
other  people — and  we  shouldn't  run  these 
programs  only  for  them.  What  Is  more,  there 
are  a  significant  number  of  young  people 
who  need  the  experience  that  Project  Head- 
start  provides,  who  need  vocational  training, 
who  need  manpower  training— young  persons 
who  do  not  come  from  families  that  are  to 
the  "poverty"  category. 

I  personally  beUeve  that  now  is  the  time 
to  start  gathering  together  and  consolidat- 
ing into  a  unified  whole  the  fragmented  parts 
of  our  national  education  and  manpower 
programs.  Once  such  a  consolidation  Is  ef- 
fected, we  can  then  begin  to  devote  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  perfecttag  and  expand- 
ing our  vocational  education  programs  and 
in  so  doing  draw  upon  the  creative  and  ta- 
novatlve  potential  and  expertise  of  the  three 
co-equal  governmental  partners — Federal. 
State,  and  local. 

Many  of  you  may  be  famUiar  with  the 
recent  controversy  over  my  amendment  to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act — an  amendment  that  would  have  oon- 
soUdated  all  of  'ntles  I  (aid  to  educationally- 
deprived  children) ,  n  (textbooks  and  Ubrary 
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resources),  in  (innovative  programs  and 
supplemental  centers),  and  V  <ald  to  State 
departments  of  education)  Tinder  a  single 
title,  with  all  of  the  programs  administered 
through  a  single  State  plan.  Each  State,  after 
having  drawn  upon  the .  expertise  of  all  In- 
terested parties,  would  have  prepared  a  com- 
prehenaive  State  plan  that  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.S.  Commiseloner  of  Educa- 
tion for  his  approval.  Federal  aid  would  then 
go  from  the  Commissioner  to  the  State.  The 
Commissioner  would  not  then  be  dealing 
with  thousands  of  school  districts  around 
the  country,  but  with  the  SO  States.  The 
States,  In  turn,  would  be  dealing  with  the 
hundreds  of  school  districts  within  their 
Jurisdictions.  I  believe  that  this  is.  the  direc- 
tion In  which  we  should  be  moving. 

I  was  not  successful;  my  piroposal  was 
defeated.  But,  as  a  result  of  the  ESEA  de- 
bate. It  la  widely  recognized  that  Uie  anti- 
crlme  blU  that  passed  the  House— a  bill  that 
Inoctrporates  the  block  grant  cono^yt— came 
as  a  result  of  the  ESEA  Identlflcatlon  and 
dramatisation  of  the  block  grant  approcich. 
Tba  Juvenile  delinquency  program,  hereto- 
Son  qult«  unsucoeasful  in  its  five  years  of 
operation,  now  has  thai*  as  well. 

Some  might  say  that  this  Is  the  basis  of 
the  Green  Amendment  to  the  anti-poverty 
leglalatlon.  I  aay  that  It  Is  not.  And  here  I 
would  Uke  to  point  out  another  factor  that 
Is  of  primary  Importance  In  the  partner- 
ship, among  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
apheree  of  government.  In  that  partnership, 
the  people  who  are  to  benefit  from  a  pro- 
gram must  be  Involved  in  some  way — and 
this  Is  eqMdally  Important  In  the  field  of 
poverty.  The  poor  must  play  a  major  role 
in  tbeir  seU-be>titenDsnt.  This  Is  the  key  to 
the  suooeas  of  Leon  Sullivan's  OJ.C.  program 
In  Fhlladeiplil*.  The  poor  are  involved.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  Project  Bootstrap  that 
operates  in  X<oe  Angeles  and,  by  the  way. 
wHhout  a  cent  of  Federal  money.  Involve- 
ment of  those  who  are  to  be  helped  has  been 
a  m«Jor  ingredient  of  Boptstrap's  success — 
Vis  sting  a  leoord  of  placing  93  perecnt  of 
those  wliom  it  tralne — ^moet  of  them  in 
siectionios  and  communications. 

And  the  same  should  apply  In  our  schools. 
In  our  rural  sdiools.  In  the  old  one-room 
schoolhouse,  there  was  a  source  of  strength 
that  we  seem  to  have  discarded.  I  am  not 
advocating  that  we  return  to  the  one-room 
schoolhouse — I  went  to  one — but  I  would 
never  want  my  kids  to  go  to  one.  But  the 
fl^ength  of  the  rural  one-room  schoolhouse 
was  the  fact  that  the  teacher  haa  to  live 
on  a  farm  In  that  community  and  the  pcur- 
ents  of  all  the  children  had  the  responsibil- 
ity, at  least  onoe  a  year.  If  not  twice,  to  invite 
the  teacher  to  come  to  the  home  for  dinner. 
The'  kids  were  scared  to  death. 

But  the  parents  were  pleased  with  tills 
arrangement.  For  in  the  environment  of  the 
home,  they  could  discuss  the  child's  educa- 
tion. Now,  parents  are  expected  to  go  to  the 
school  for  meetings  with  the  teacher.  The 
children,  of  coiirse,  don't  com.e  along.  In  the 
ghettos,  the  parents  are  scared  because  the 
teacher  or  instructor  looks  like  "authority" 
and  is  practically  like  the  policeman.  I  do 
know  of  some  schools  that  require  that  the 
teacher  visit  the  homes  of  her  students.  In 
New  York,  you  can't  do  that  because  of  the 
union.  Teachers  can  <mly  work  six  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  a  day,  I  beUeve,  in  New  York, 
and  you  cant  tell  a  teacher  to  go  and  visit 
the  students'  parents  in  their  homes. 

But,  where  they  do  this,  the  parents  dont 
oome  into  a  strange  environment,  frightened 
to  death.  Rather,  the  teacher  goes  into  the 
home  environment,  frightened  to  death  per- 
haps. But  by  this,  they  were  able  to  accom- 
plish more  than  school  social  workers.  And 
this  is  an  ingredient  that  we  must  remem- 
ber— the  individual's  part  In  his  own  de- 
velopment. 

With  respect  to  Job  programs,  it  Is  im- 
perative that  persons  are  put  on  pollcy-mak- 
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Ing  boards  wbD  have  been  graduated  from 
Industrial  voc  itlonal  education  programs. 
And  it  is  impoi  tant  to  have  pQ«ons  who  have 
gone  through  1  hese  programs  within  the  last 
five  years — for  they  know  the  problems  that 
existed  for  the  n — not  the  problems  that  ex- 
isted some  20  o '  30  years  ago  when  they  might 
have  gone  to  some  vocational  education 
program. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly.  We  must  work  to 
create  a  new  cabinet-level  Department  of 
Education  and  Manpower.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  should  lump  together  programs  in 
certain  categofles — and  I  say  this  because  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  should  put  all  educa- 
tion and  manpower  programs  together  under 
one  single  block  grant.  We  have  to  do  this  a 
step  at  a  time.  We  should  put  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs,  ESEA 
Titles  I.  n,  m;  and  V,  the  National  Defense 
Eduction  Acti  Titie  niA— which  is  the 
equipment  tUtle,  Headstart  and  py>llow 
through  together  into  one  block  grant  and 
develop  a  coQiprehenslve  plan.  Vocational 
education,  toov  should  have  a  block  grant. 
The  Smlth-Ht|ghee  Act,  the  Oeorge-Barden 
Act,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
MDTA,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the 
Job  Corps  an4  similar  programs  should  be 
placed  together  In  that  block  grant. 

I  believe  that  this  way  we  can  have  the 
coordination  iha.t  Is  necessary,  develop  a 
policy,  have  the  flexibility,  and  have  the 
strength  of  programs  that  will  have  dynamic 
effect  on  the  opportunity  for  the  nine  out  of 
ten  young  people  who  need  to  learn  some 
occupational  tfUUs  as  well  as  all  the  other 
training  that  'they  need,  in  order  that  we 
actually  can  solve  the  problems  that  face  lis 
bi  the  cities  aiid  the  rural  regions  of  America, 
because  Jobs  Oome  closest  to  being  the  an- 
swer. Education  is  necessary  now,  In  order 
that  people  mtght  have  Jobs. 
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lind  Justices 


EXTEa*  SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  3TR0M  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH   CAKOLINA 


IN  THE  SENAtTE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATERS 

Fridai,  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  mo6t 
Americans  are  greatly  alarmed  and  con- 
cerned at  th^  recent  decision  by  the  XJB. 
Supreme  Coii-t  holding  that  Communists 
may  work  in  our  defense  plants. 

The  State  newspaper  of  Columbia, 
B.C.,  published  an  editorial  in  the  Fri- 
day. December  15,  1967,  Issue  on  this 
decision.  The  editorial  Is  entitled  "Blind 
Justices." 

This  editorial  is  a  clear  and  concise 
argiiment  ag&inst  the  shallow  reasoning 
of  the  Court  in  this  unfortunate  decision. 
I  ask  unanitious  consent  this  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Con- 
GRzssioNAL  RECORD  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  In  the  Ric- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

(From  the  81  ate,  Columbia,  B.C.,  Dec.   16, 

1967] 

Blind  Justicxs 

Someone  really  ought  to  give  Cliief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  an  authoritative  book  on 
Communism  -lo  study.  Also,  someone  really 
ought  to  dlsctiss  with  him  the  careers  of 
people  like  t  le  Rosenbergs,  Klaus  Fuchs, 
Alan-  Nunn  H  ay,  Bruno  Pontecorvo,  and  a 
few  dozen  otAers. 


This  week,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  In  a 
6-to-2  decision,  {ruled  "unconstitutional"  a 
section  of  the  Mcicarran  Act  barring  Commu- 
nists from  hoidlag  Jobs  in  defense  plants. 

The  court  defilared  that  the  McCarran 
Act's  bar  agalnit  defense  employment  of 
Communists — a  par  considered  by  the  gov- 
emment  to  be  eisential  to  national  security 
and  the  reduction  of  sabotage  and  espion- 
age— "is  an  unconstitutional  abridgement  of 
the  right  of  as^iatlon  protected  by  the 
First   Amendmeiit. 

Said  Chief  JucKice  Warren:  To  deny  Com- 
munists a  chanCe  to  work  In  U.8.  defense 
plants  "runs  afotil  of  the  First  Amendment" 
because  it  "sweeps  indiscriminately  across  all 
types  of  associations  with  Communist-action 
groups,  without  regard  to  the  quality  and 
degree  of  memborshlp  .  .  .  (While)  spies  and 
saboteurs  do  exl^t  .  .  .  Congress  can  .  .  .  pre- 
scribe penalties  tor  those  who  etLgage  in  es- 
pionage and  sabotage." 

Justice  Wllllain  Brennan,  Jr.,  who  con- 
curred with  Warren,  argued  tliat  Congress 
has  never  prescribed  giiidelines  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Defense  Department  in  desig- 
nating a  plant  as  "a  defftise  facility."  There- 
fore (we  presume  he  meant)  if  we  don't  know 
what  a  defense  facility  is,  how  can  we  bar 
someone  from  working  in  it? 

Well,  that's  the  way  the  cookie  crumbles— 
the  cookie  in  this  case  being  the  Repub- 
lic. Conununist  teachers  may  teach  in  our 
schools;  Communists  may  hold  office  In  our 
labor  unions;  and  Communists  now  may 
work  in  our  defense  plants. 

What  seems  to  elude  the  high  court's  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  Conununist  Party  of 
the  United  States  Is  not  some  sort  of  sophis- 
ticated 4-H  Club  whose  members  periodically 
break  the  law.  St  is  an  arm  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy.  Its  members 
owe  their  first  allegiance  to  Moscow  (or 
Peking) ,  not  to  [the  United  States.  Commu- 
nists who  succeed  In  obtaining  employment 
in  our  defense  'installations  would  be  re- 
quired, by  par|y  discipline,  to  engage  In 
sabotage  and/or,  espionage  purely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

Clearly,  America  Is  in  danger  of  making 
a  positive  fetish  of  her  devotion  to  "free 
speech"  and  "free  association."  We  are  not 
required,  though,  to  extend  rights  to  those 
who  would  denv  them  to  us  if  they  had 
power.  I 

Those  who  ea^etstly  desire  the  perptetus- 
tlon  of  true  freedom  must  realize,  with  T.  B. 
Macauley,  that  ''a  nation  may  be  placed  in 
such  a  situatloti  that  the  majority  must 
either  impose  disabilities  or  submit  to  them, 
and  that  what  would,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, be  Justly  condemned  as  persecution, 
may  fall  withl4  the  bounds  of  legitimate 
self-defense."      i 
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America's  Rei 


»nsibUities  in  the  World 
Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HE^RY  M.  JACKSON 

O*   WASRINOTON 

IN  THE  SENATf  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  IDecember  15,  1967 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  It  hu 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  a  very 
thorough  analysis  of  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam was  inad6  recently  in  a  speech  de- 
livered  in  Phoenix  and  Tucson,  Ariz.,  by 
Senator  Carl  Haydkn's  administrative 
assistant,  Roy  (Hson. 

Mr.  Elson  hits  taken  a  broad  look  st 
the  history  and  Implications  of  America's 
foreign  policy  jslnce  World  War  n,  and 


he  has  concluded  that  our  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Vietnam  is  not  only  consistent 
with  our  past  commitments  in  world  af- 
fairs, but  Is  required  by  them  and  he  Is 
in  full  support  of  President  Johnson's 
poUcy  of  using  force  with  restraint  to  re- 
sist North  Vietnamese  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  commend  Mr.  Elson's 
speech  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
historical  background  of  the  U.S,  role  in 
Vietnam,  and  for  those  who  may  want  to 
review  the  compelling  and  convincing 
reasons  why  this  country  has  pledged 
assistance  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Elson's  speech,  entitled 
"America's  Responsibilities  In  the  World 
Today,"  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMXBICA'S   RESPONSIBIUnES   IN   THE 

World  Today 
(Speech  by  Roy  L.  Elson,  before  the  Nucleus 
Club,  Phoenix  and  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Decem- 
ber 14  and  16,  1967) 

To  portray  America's  responsibilities  In  the 
world  today  is  an  immense  task.  Within  the 
limits  of  half  an  hour,  there  is  lltOe  time  for 
master  brush  strokes  or  impressionistic 
Imagery.  But  the  subject  is  of  such  Impor- 
tance; is  so  vital  to  each  of  us,  that  I  feel 
compelled  to  make  the  effort. 

All  that  I  can  say  must  be  fit  into  a  global 
environment  that  Is  characterized  by  change : 
change  In  political  relationships:  change  in 
economic  concepts;  change  In  social  orders: 
and  change  In  the  space-Ume  relationship  of 
one  nation  to  another  and  of  all  nations  to 
each  other.  There  is  change  In  diplomatic 
concepts  and  in  war  making  concepts.  And 
despite  all  these  changes  and  all  the  whirl- 
Ing  and  rushing  of  events  and  years  there 
remain  the  age-old  and  unchanged  prob- 
lems of  world  poverty  and  world  tyranny; 
there  remains  the  Imbalance  of  the  "have- 
nots"  and  the  "haves";  and  the  contests  of 
the  bdligerents  and  the  peacemakers. 

I  have  but  four  points  to  make  today,  and 
I  can  state  them  very  succinctly,  but  I  make 
them  in  full  recognition  of  our  environment 
of  change  and  conflict. 

First.  America's  massive  responsibility  in 
the  world  community  was  determined  over 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Second,  that  role  has 
not  changed  and  the  United  States'  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam  U  quite  consistent  with 
it  Indeed,  it  is  required  by  It.  Third,  the 
Johnson  admlnlstraUon  policy  In  Vietnam  is 
the  moral  course  of  conduct  there.  And 
fourth,  Barry  Ooldwater's  position  with  re- 
ject to  Vietnam  differs  markedly  from  Presl- 
Oent  Johnson's  and  Mr.  Ooldwater  U  neither 
a  prophet  of,  nor  a  subscriber  to.  present  day 
American  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

With  these  statements  as  my  leads,  let  me 
elaborate. 

aIU^  *  quarter  of  a  century  ago  that 
Americas  responsibility  in  the  world  was 
aetermlned.  It  stemmed  from  the  ashes  and 
rubb  e  of  World  War  II  and  the  universal  dis- 
location of  old  national  and  international 
relationships.  It  was  forged  in  response  to 
tne  tyrannical  and  aggressive  forces  of  Rus- 
Ban  Communism  in  Europe,  and  later,  Chi- 
nese CoDMnunism  In  Asia. 

The  most  vigorous  leadership  In  com- 
mitting America  to  new  obligations  of  power 
•M  responsibility  came  from  the  Demo- 
^raan  '     **^°     President     Harry    S. 

kn«-°*^*  ^^7*  ^  8°  "'^o  '•«'»"  here.  We  aU 
^.Tm  .^^***'^  °'  *h**  P^TloH.  To  stem 
en^r^r,^5  .^SP^Ji?**™'  President  Truman 
«wnclated  "The  Truman  Doctrine"  In  the 
Sprtng  of  1947.  The  Truman  Doctrine  de- 


clared that  the  United  States  must  go  to 
the  aid  of  any  country  whose  "freedom 
and  independence"  were  threatened  by  ag- 
gression from  within  or  without.  Mr.  Tru- 
man then  applied  this  doctrine  to  Com- 
munist activities  In  Greece  and  Turkey  The 
result  was  that  the  United  States  supplied 
arms,  economic  aid  and  miUtary  and  naval 
advisory  personnel  to  help  thoee  nations 
resist  and  turn  back  the  Communist  Incur- 
sion on  their  freedcwn  and  Independence. 

In  the  same  year,  America  undertook  an- 
other responsibility;  this  time  to  rebuild  the 
war-torn  nations  of  Europe.  Technically,  it 
was  named  the  European  Recovery  Program. 
But  we  remember  it  as  the  MarshaU  Plan 
SecreUry  of  SUte  Marshall  eloquently  and 
sincerely  proclaimed  that  the  plan  was  not 
directed  "against  ahy  country  or  doctrine, 
but  against  hunger,  poverty,  desperation 
and  chaos." 

WhUe  the  Truman  Doctrine  and  the 
MarshaU  Plan  were  not  adopted  specifically 
for  situations  In  Asia,  the  fact  Is.  we  were 
at  work  rebuilding  Japan  and  the  PhUip- 
plnes  and  attempting  to  assist  Nationalist 
China,  too. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  here  is  that, 
out  of  the  Tnmian  Etoctrlne  and  out  of  the 
MarshaU  Plan  devolved  the  three  major  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  United  SUtes  in  ths 
Post  World  War  n  era. 

Those  responslbUitles  remain  ours  today 
Europe  has  recovered.  True.  Japan  has  re- 
covered. True. 

But  the  U.S.  role  as  a  defender  of  freedom 
and  Independence  and  as  a  renovator  or 
rebuUder  of  strlfe-tom  nations  has  not  been 
fully  performed.  The  names  and  places  of 
the  drama  have  changed.  The  theatre  is  now 
Southeast  Asia.  The  stage  is  set  in  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam.  The  protagonists 
remain  the  democratic  forces  c*  the  free 
world.  The  antagonists  stUl  call  themselves 
Communists.  But  what  they  call  themselves 
is  unimportant.  Tlie  point  is,  they  are  an- 
tagonistic: antagonistic  toward  democracy- 
antagonistic  toward  the  sovereignty  of 
neighboring  states  and  pec^les;  and  antag- 
onistic toward  peace  in  the  world. 

Because  of  this  antagonism,  America  can- 
not abandon  her  major  responslbiUties.  They 
are  three  In  number.  I  shall  state  them,  then 
Ulustrate  them. 

First.  America  has  the  responsibility  of 
committing  her  moral  leadership  and  pres- 
tige as  a  major  power  to  prevent  internecine 
quarrels  and  to  settle  disputes.  We  did  this 
In  Suez  in  1956,  In  Lebanon  In  1958.  We  did 
it  again  Just  this  past  summer  In  the  Middle 
East.  And  we  did  it  again  more  recently  in 
the  Greek-Turkish  dispute  over  Cyprus  An 
uneasy  peace  prevails  in  that  part  of  the 
world  and  perhaps  our  leadership  and  pres- 
tige will  be  Invoked  there  again  In  the  future 
But  the  shooting  and  the  IcllUng  have 
stopped.  It  Is  no  profound  statement  to  say 
that  whenever  it's  possible  to  rely  on  them 
wtMxls  excel  weapons  In  resolving  Interna- 
tional disputes. 

Our  second  major  responsibility  Is  to  assist 
In  the  economic  development  of  emerging 
nations  and  to  help  estabUsh  economic  secu- 
rity in  the  Free  World. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  and  in  order 
to  combat  two  of  Western  Europe's  most 
pressing  problems— the  spread  of  Commu- 
nism and  economic  stagnation— the  United 
States  poured  billions  of  doUars  of  foreign 
aid  Into  Western  Europe  tmder  the  auspices 
of  the  Marshall  Plan.  At  first,  food,  medicine 
and  clothing  to  satisfy  the  immediate  needs 
Of  the  people.  Later,  long-term  capital  grants 
and  loans  to  rebuUd  the  bombed-out  cities 
repair  lines  of  communications,  and  put 
European  Industry  back  on  its  feet.  The  Mar- 
shall Plan  proved  to  be  a  milestone  in  post- 
war American  diplomacy.  One  only  need  to 
observe  the  difference  Ijetween  Bast  and 
West  Germany  to  prove  that  It  worked. 
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For  fifteen  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II  the  United  States  concentrated 
upon  the  rebuUdlng  of  Western  Europe  With 
the  coming  to  the  Presidency  of  John  F 
Kenendy  in  1960..the  United  SUtes  switched 
its  foreign  aid  emphasis  from  Western 
Europe  to  a  more  pressing  problem  nearer 
home. 

The  Cuban  crisis  brought  into  sharp  focus 
the  threat  of  hemispheric  dangers  hitherto 
unheeded.  Latin  America  was  threatened 
with  Communist  subversion.  The  AlUance  for 
Progress  was  one  of  the  positive  measures  the 
Kennedy  Administration  took  to  meet  tills 
threat. 

President  Johnson  took  further  bold  steps 
to  arrest  violence  aud  maintain  order  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  In  1965  and  at  the 
Latin  American  Conference  in  Montevideo 
Uruguay  this  year  pledged  continued  VB 
support  Of  aid  and  assistance  to  the  people 
of  those  countries.  In  turn,  the  PresidenU 
Of  the  LaUn  American  Republics  agreed  to 
move  toward  economic  integration  in  the 
next  decade. 

The  great  foreign  aid  programs  which  I 
have  Just  described  have  th«nselves  served 
to  create  yet  another  problem— this  time  in 
the  field  of  international  trade.  As  the  "have- 
not"  countries  of  the  world  are  brought  to 
a  level  of  relaUve  prosperity  and  stabuity 
through  the  use  of  American  foreign  aid  the 
great  trading  nations— the  United  States 
Great  Britain.  France.  Japan,  to  name  a 
few— find  themselves  running  short  of  the 
hard"  currencies  which  they  use  to  settle 
their  International  debts. 

Over  75  percent  of  aU  International  trade 
is  done  In  dollars;  the  rest  In  pounds  sterling 
or  other  hard  currencies.  The  reason  tbeee 
cwencles  are  trusted  by  foreign  buyers  and 
sellws  Is  because  they  are  backed  by  central 
bank  gold  reserves.  But  International  trade 
is  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  gold  to 
back  it  can  be  dug  out  of  the  earth.  Last  year 
for  example,  not  one  ounce  of  gold  produced 
in  the  Free  Wortd  outside  of  the  United 
States  found  its  way  into  central  bank  vaults 
This  fact  leaves  the  financial  ministers  of  the 
great  trading  natioiu  wttb  an  agonizing  de- 
cUlon— either  they  must  cut  back  on  foreign 
trade  or  go  about  creating  so-called  "paper 
gold  '  This  they  have  begun  to  do  through 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  ^^ 

The  IMP  Is  made  up  of  102  countries  who 
have  pledged  a  portion  of  their  monetary 
reserves  to  assist  one  another  in  bringing 
about  the  orderly  settlement  of  InternatlonS 
debts.  If  one  member  of  the  IMP  faces  a  large 
deficit  m  its  balance  of  payments,  it  may 
borrow  hard  currencies  from  the  IMF  un.til  ita 
payments  position  Improves,  and  it  Is  able 
to  repay  the  loan.  This  enables  the  "have- 
not"  to  free  otherwise  frozen  monetary  re- 
serves so  that  they  may  buy  the  goods  needed 
to  carry  out  the  development  of  their  coun- 
try from  those  IndustrUl  nations  which  are 
eager  to  sell  to  them. 

But  only  so  many  doUars  and  pounds  and 
Swiss  francs  can  now  be  printed  because 
there  is  only  so  much  gold  to  back  them  up 
And  as  I  have  said  befcs*.  trade  is  growing 
while  gold  stocks  are  shrinking.  TlUs  is  why 
the  United  States,  through  the  Internation^ 
Monetary  Fund,  must  take  the  lead  in  making 
its  commitments  good  so  that  internation^ 
trade  can  continue  to  expand;  otherwise  the 
world  wiu  be  faced  with  economic  strangula- 
tlon  of  epic  proportions. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  the  great 
Gold  Rush"  of  the  Sixties.  I  don't  mean  by 
a  bunch  of  scraggly  miners  armed  with  pan 
and  pick,  but  by  sophisticated  gold  specula- 
tors who  were  betting  that  the  doUar  would 
also  be  devalued  in  the  wake  of  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  British  pound.  It  took  years  for 
the  "49'er8"  to  dig  their  gold  out  of  the 
ground,  but  in  a  one-week  period  following 
the  British  devaluation  the  United  States 
lost  almost  one-half  bllUon  dollars  of  its 
gold  stocks.  But  the  United  States  stood  its 
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ground.  The  dollar  wlU  buy  V^  of  an  ounce 
of  gold.  No  more.  No  leas. 

This  brings  lu  to  the  question:  Just  bow 
sound  Is  tbe  dollar?  Can  It  be  defended  as  It 
Is  pegged  unequivocally  to  the  price  of  gold 
at  $35  per  ounce? 

I  feel  that  tbe  dollar  today  Is  tbe  soundest 
currency  In  the  world  and  will  continue  to 
be. 

Look  at  it  this  way:  No  matter  who  holds 
the  pound,  tbe  fact  Is  he  can  buy  less  gold 
with  It  than  he  could  before  devaluation. 
When  holders  of  tbe  po\ind  realized  they 
were  gcHng  ot  see  Its  value  drop  from  .8  of 
an  ounce  of  gold  to  .68  of  an  ounce  of  gold 
(expressed  In  dollars)  then  they  quit  think- 
ing about  tbe  dollar  per  se  and  the  exchange 
rate  and  sought  tbe  Bec\irlty  of  gold  Itself. 
That's  what  the  gold  rush  was  all  about.  It 
consisted  of  those  faint  hearted  souls  who 
Chose  tbe  Intrindc  value  of  the  mineral  over 
the  faith  and  credit  of  the  British  pound. 

The  saving  feature  was — and  la — the 
United  States  commitment  to  pay  C35  for 
an  ounce  of  gold.  De  Oaulle  and  France  hoped 
to  spur  on  the  gold  rush  by  turning  in  her 
dollars  for  gold,  too.  But  our  firmness  with-. 
stood  tbe  rush.  The  dollar  is  Just  as  durable 
as  gold.  It's  worth  $35  an  ounce.  No  more. 
No  leas. 

The  strength  and  durability  of  tbe  dollar 
reflect  tbe  production  of  our  factories  and 
farms,  our  vast  wealth  of  research,  tech- 
nology and  managerial  skills.  In  short,  the 
dollar  to  me  Lb  backed  by  an  $800  billion 
Gross  National  Product  that  could  buy  or 
sell  Riuice  a  doeen  times. 

The  British  could  not  have  devalued  the 
pound  without  the  knowledge  that  tbe  dollar 
would  hold  firm.  Tbe  world  depends  on  tbe 
dollar,  and  it  will  stay  strong. 

When  a  United  States  bond  Is  Issued  it 
carries  on  it  tbe  words,  "backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  This  should  be  tbe  motto  of  tbe 
dollar  and  of  all  our  international  obliga- 
tions. 

Our  third  major  responsibility  Is  to  assist 
in  tbe  defense  of  Free  WotM  Interests  against 
aggression  and  expansion  whether  that  ag- 
gression be  committed  in  the  name  of  Com- 
munism or  some  similar  predatory  force. 

There  are  those  today  who  are  xirglng  that 
America  reduce  her  world  commitments. 
They  argue  that  tbe  conditions  no  longer  ex- 
ist which,  in  tbe  years  after  tbe  Second  World 
War,  required  tbe  extension  of  American 
power  and  responsibility  around  the  globe. 

These  nostalgic  thinkers  are  often  referred 
to  as  neo-lsolatlonlsts.  They  maintain  that 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  have  recov- 
ered from  tbe  ravages  of  war  and  are  eco- 
nomically and  politically  stronger  than  ever 
before.  They  also  assume — but  it's  an  un- 
provable assumption — ^that  a  nuclear  war 
between  the  Free  World  and  Communist  nu- 
clear powers  la  no  longer  a  serious  possibility. 
Therefore,  say  tbe  neo-laolationlsts,  America 
can  and  should  undertake  a  gradual  with- 
drawal from  world  affairs  and  concentrate  on 
Its  domestic  business.  It  is  an  attractive 
proposition;  beguiling,  in  fact.  But  It  la 
neither  astute  nor  realistic. 

Tbe  question  Is:  Can  America  curtail  her 
world  commitments  without  undermining 
tbe  structure  of  international  relations? 

If  we  do  disengage  or  withdraw  from  oiu 
responsibilities,  who  wUl  assume  them?  And 
what  kind  of  world  would  evolve? 

In  the  world  book  of  freedom,  the  chapter 
on  the  Hungarian  Revolt  of  1956  provides  the 
clear  and  tragic  lesson  that  when  America 
fails  to  aid  "any  country  whose  freedom  and 
independence  are  threatened  from  within  or 
without,"  then  tbe  forces  of  tyranny  are 
quick  to  close  in  for  the  kill. 

If  we  withdraw,  who  will  conduct  the  air- 
lift should  tbe  Soviet  Union  decide  anew  to 
Isolate  Berlin?  Who  will  ens\ire  that  the 
North  Koreans  or  Chinese  Communists  will 
not  again  seek  to  overrun  the  entire  Korean 
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Peninsula?  Wl  o  will  back  up  tbe  Qreeks  and 
Turks  If  tbels-  Independence  Is  jeopardized 
once  again?  Who  will  assist  the  emerging  na- 
tions to  become  economically  and  politically 
mature? 

In  short,  who  will  fill  the  vacuunw?  Former 
Under-Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  said, 
"We  have  as^uned  responsibility  in  these 
situations — no^  because  we  abhorred 
vacuums,  but  because  we  abhorred  tyranny." 

That" 8  well  put  and  the  neo-lsolatlonlsts 
have  never  made  clear  Jvist  how  the  United 
States  could  withdraw  from  its  international 
commitments  without  damaging  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

Certainly,  w  t  hope  that  the  Western  Euro- 
pean nations  \  rill  play  a  greater  part  in  pro- 
moting peace,  [but  their  economic  prosperity 
Is  too  recent  a^d  as  yet  too  tenuous  for  them 
to  undertake  any  large  scale  task  of  main- 
taining world  order.  In  Asia  and  In  Africa, 
Western  Europeans  have  also  to  face  the 
blemish  of  still  being  remembered  as  Colonial 
powers.  That  Is  a  psychological  impediment 
making  constructive  action,  at  best,  difficult. 

To  say  that  defense  against  aggression  is  a 
major  international  responsibility  Is  not  to 
say  this  natlocj,  alone.  Is  the  world  policeman. 
We  use  our  niembersblp  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  NATO,  In  the  OAS  and  in  SEATO  to 
pursue  peaceful  settlements,  to  resist  aggres- 
sion, and  to  airest  violence.  Neo-lsolatlonlsts 
fall  to  considef  what  tbe  consequences  would 
be  if  we  abrogated  our  agreements  with  or 
withdrew  our  pledges  to  these  multilateral 
and  regional  organizations.  This  country  has 
more  than  40  allies  with  whom  it  is  mutually 
pledged  to  retfst  agg^resslon.  These  alliances 
were  formed  t!brough  the  treaty  process  set 
forth  in  our  Constitution.  What  would  bap- 
p4m  to  these  alliances  if  it  should  be  dis- 
covered or  even  appear  that  tbe  pledge  of 
tbe  Umted  States  to  resist  aggression  is 
meaningless?  I  believe  the  pathway  to  world 
peace  and  proaperity  would  be  clogged  with 
the  debris  of  lost  life  und  wasted  resoxu'ces 
and  catastroi4ie  would  result  where  tran- 
quility was  intended. 

Lastly,  tbe  »eo-l801ationists  complain  bit- 
terly about  obr  military  and  national  de- 
fense expenditures.  It  is  not  my  preference 
either.  More  than  60  cents  out  of  every  dol- 
lar spent  by  tbe  Federal  Government  goes  to 
national  secutity  or  to  meeting  expenses  of 
past  wars.        , 

Secretary  off  State  Rusk  told  tbe  VS. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  speech  in  May  of 
this  year,  "I  flake  no  comfort  from  the  fact 
the  defense  bttdget  of  tbe  United  States  this 
year  equals  ttie  Gross  National  Product  of 
all  of  Latin  Aknerlca." 

I  believe  w«  all  prefer  that  tbe  resources 
conmiltted  to  our  national  defense  be  em- 
ployed to  proltride  a  better  life  for  impov- 
erished men,  women  and  children  wherever 
they  exist.  But  defense  spending  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  there  are  states  who  are 
committed  to  a  world  revolution,  which  Is 
fundamentally  in  opposition  to  the  kind  of 
world  envisaged  Ln  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter and  whlcU  is  diabolically  opposed  to  all 
that  America  ttands  for. 

I  further  b«lleve  that  this  nation  has  the 
resources  and  the  will  and  the  honcv  not 
only  to  fulfill  her  world  obligations  but  to 
support  her  domestic  needs  and  require- 
ments. 

Before  discussing  America's  presence  In 
Vietnam,  I  slould  like  first  to  sunmiarize 
poet  World  War  n  Communist  activity  In 
Southeast  Asi^  and  In  China. 

In  China,  when  the  war  with  Japan  ended 
In  1946,  Chiang  Kai-Shek's  Nationalist  Party 
and  the  Commtmist  Party  clashed  in  an  ef- 
fort to  gain  control  over  areas  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Japanese.  Attempts  to  estab- 
lish a  new  government  on  a  coalition  basis 
failed;  full  sc$le  civil  war  ensued  and  ended 
in  a  Commutilst  vlct<»7  In  October,  1949. 
Thereafter,  Chinese  Communist  leaders  pro- 
claimed the  Chinese  Peoples  Republic  and 
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so-called  "people's  democ- 
is  a  principle  of  government 
the  coalition  along  lines  similar  to  those  op- 
erating In  Eastern  Europe  at  that  time.  The 
coalition  government  was  really  a  structure 
In  which  a  facade  of  "democracy"  was  main- 
tained by  creating  a  multiparty  body  under 
strict  Communist  Party  control.  It  is  that 
structure  which  appears  to  be  coming  some- 
what unglued  today.  But  it  is  also  that  "co- 
alition etructiire*'  which  Is  important  to  my 
digression  here. 

Following  the  I  surrender  of  the  Japanese, 
Korea  was  divld^  at  the  38th  Parallel;  the 
Soviets  occupying  the  North  and  tbe  Ameri- 
cans tbe  South.  The  two  zones  were  to  be 
held  in  trusteesklp  until  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment for  all  of  Korea  could  be  established. 
But,  as  In  Eastern  Europe,  Soviet  military 
forces  knifed  into  North  Korea  in  tbe  classic 
Soviet  pattern  at  conquest.  "Peoples  com- 
mittees," led  by  pommunlsts  but  containing 
other  parties  in  A  "united  front,"  were  estab- 
lished. In  North  Korea,  the  coalition  device 
was  used  as  an  Instrument  of  conquest  just 
as  It  was  used  jin  Eastern  Europe  and  in 
China.  I 

In  Laos,  various  attempts  have  been  made 
by  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao  forces  to 
establish  a  coalition  government  with  the 
Royal  Laotian  Government.  In  1957,  a  coali- 
tion was  formed  but  subsequently  was  dis- 
solved by  antl-Communlst  forces.  A  coalition 
with  the  Pathet  Lao  was  attempted  again  In 
June,  1962.  But  within  a  year,  the  Pathet 
Lao,  unable  to  subvert  the  coalition,  with- 
drew. Civil  and  guerrilla  war  followed  and 
the  nation  remains  divided  today  between 
two  apparently  Irreconcilable  camps. 

The  coalition  device  was  used  in  Indonesia 
but  ultimately  failed  when  it  did  not  include 
tbe  Army  thereJ 

In  Vietnam,  the  genesis  of  coalition  oc- 
curred diu'lng  World  War  n.  Under  the  laeA- 
ersblp  of  Ho  Chi  Iflnb  a  "united  front"  was 
eatebllshed  in  ^041,  pledged  to  fight  the 
Japanese  and  Vl«thy  France.  At  tbe  same  time, 
tbe  United  Front — ^League  for  the  Independ- 
ence of  Viet  Nan$  as  It  was  called,  and  popu- 
larly known  as  tike  Viet  liDnh — proclaimed  its 
support  for  the  trlctory  of  the  Allies.  In  fact, 
Ho's  Viet  Minh  concentrated  on  organizing 
and  extending  its  political  cmd  military 
strength  throiigbout  tbe  country. 

For  brevity's  sake,  let  It  be  said  simply  that 
nationalism,  as  inanifested  in  the  desire  for 
Vietnamese  independence  from  French  rule 
and  relief  from  the  wartime  Japanese  oc- 
cupation provid^  a  broad  and  durable  base 
of  operations  fdr  the  Vi«tnamese  Commu- 
nists. I 

Their  most  effective  organizational  mecha- 
nism was  the  oofilltloo.  They  identified  witb 
the  nationalist  movement;  led  It;  subor- 
dinated their  own  doctrinal  interests  and 
even  dissolved  tbe  party  to  spread  appeal  and 
establish  a  broadly  based  united  front  of 
powerful,  diverse  and  anti-French  forces.  In 
1946  they  established  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  with  Ite  capltol  at  Hanoi. 

The  years  1946-48  were  spent  fighting  the 
French  through  United  Front  action  under 
a  democratic  facade,  and  later,  as  the  Cold 
War  polarized  intetmatlonal  relations,  they 
professed  neutrality. 

The  Communist  consolidation  of  power  oc- 
curred in  the  years  1949-51.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  Ho  completely  took  over  the  Viet- 
namese government  and  by  February,  1950, 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  was  rec- 
ognized ofllclallf  by  the  Soviet  Umon  and 
other  dommuni^t  bloc  nations. 

On  February  1,  1950,  Secretary  of  'State 
Dean  Acheson  (Jeclared  that  Soviet  recogni- 
tion of  "Ho  Cl]jl-Mlnh's  Communist  move- 
ment should  re|nove  any  Illusion  as  to  tbs 
nationalist  nature  of  bis  alms  and  reveals  Ho 
in  his  true  colors  as  the  mortal  enemy  of 
native  independence  in  Indo-Cblna." 

Why  have  I  digressed  on  this  disciission  of 
Conununist  ooa|ltlon  movements  in  South- 
east Asia  and  pBrtlcularly  in  Vietnam?  Be- 
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cause  too  many  times  I  bear  people— scHne 
of  them  otherwise  responsible  people— say 
that  the  strife  in  Vietnam  is  civil  strife,  or 
that  the  people  there  had  self-determination 
untu  the  French  and  the  U.S.  became  in- 
volved. Or  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
reaUy  prefer  Communist  North  Vietnam  to 
rule  them.  Evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  seems 
to  me  Is  irrefutable.  The  Communist  guer- 
rillas operating  there  are  directed  by  North 
Vietnam.  It  infiltrates  regiments  and  divi- 
sions of  the  Regular  Army  of  North  Vietnam 
into  the  South.  Tbe  methods  and  tactics 
used  to  terrorize  tbe  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  promote  strife  are  the  same  as 
those  used  wherever  CommunUt  expansion 
has  taken  place. 

Neo-lsolatlonlsts  aren't  the  only  ones  of- 
fering advice  on  how  to  setUe  the  Vietnam 
issue. 

Today  there  are  people  who  say  we  should 
form  a  coalition  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam which   would   include  the   Viet   Cong 
Maybe    someday    when    South    Vietnam    is 
8trong;er  and  has  her  own  government  on  a 
solid   democratic    foundation,    that   will    be 
possible.   But  a  coalition  government  now 
would  only  play  Into  the  hands  of  the  North 
Communists  like  coalitions  especially  when 
they  can   subvert   them.   When   they   cant 
they  pull  out  and  resort  to  guerrilla  warfare 
as  they  have  already  done  in  Vietnam  and  as 
they  have  done  in  Laos. 

A  coalition  then  will  not  work,  in  my  opin- 
ion. 

The  American  presence  In  Vietnam  really 
began  in  1960  when  it  was  revealed  that  Ho 
Chl-Mlnh  was  part  of  the  CommunUt  move- 
ment. Between  1950  and  1954,  the  U.S.  as- 
sisted France  with  equipment  and  money  to 
fight  the  war. 

What  about  the  French?  Were  they  good 
guys  or  bad  guys?  Did  they  have  a  case  or 
didn't  they? 

Prance  was  a  Colonial  power.  I've  never 
understood  how  Colonialists  thought  they 
had  a  right  to  control  and  dominate  people 
In  other  lands.  Just  as  I  don't  understand 
why  Communists  feel  they  should  rule  other 
nations,  either.  For  Colonialists  and  Com- 
mimlsts  alike.  I  can  only  say  their  economic 
lateresto  and  power  Interests  are  only  ra- 
tional In  an  avaricious  sort  of  way  They  are 
not  valid  or  moral. 

When  the  French  were  defeated  at  Dlen 
Blen  Phu,  the  people  of  France  and  the 
French  government,  weary  from  the  eight 
year  conflict,  abandoned  tbe  effort  to  prevent 
•  Communist  takeover.  That  is  when  the 
United  States  responded  to  the  plea  for 
asslstonce  from  the  Vietnamese  government 
What  are  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  that  today  justify  the  presence  of 
600,000  troops  in  Vietnam  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  $25  billion  annually  there? 

In  the  words  of  President  Johnson  "Our 
objective  is  the  independence  of  Vietnam  and 
Its  freedom  from  attack.  We  want  nothing 
for  ourselves— only  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  be  allowed  to  guide  their  own  coun- 
try in  their  own  way." 

Behind  the  pursuit  of  thU  basic  objective 
and  our  desire  for  a  just  and  honorable  peace 
Ue  the  undeniable  conclusions  that  the  fate 
of  South  Vietnam  is  Indeed  tied  to  our  own 
national  Interest. 

First,  Vietnam  is  of  strategic  importance, 
n  controls  the  mouth  of  the  Mekong  River 
the  main  artery  of  Southeast  Asia.  Vietnam 
«>ans  the  transportation  and  communica- 
tion pathway  from  East  to  West.  In  Commu- 
mst  hands,  this  area  would  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Second,  should  tbe  North  gain  control  of 
the  South,  very  grave  effecte  on  the  peace 
Md  security  of  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia 
would  result.  It  would,  I  beUeve,  encourage 
Mid  reinforce  Commumst  China  and  Com- 
munist Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  ambitions  to  expand 
jrewure,  subversion  and  military  force  would 
i*Uow  And  Anally,  the  destruction  of  In- 
oependence  In  the  neighboring  states. 


Third,  It  ta  In  tbe  United  States'  Interest 
to  check  a  strategy  of  aggression  in  South- 
east Asia.  Asian  Oommunlsrt  cotmtries  have 
proclaimed  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  a  critical 
test  cA  their  doctrine  of  "peoples  wars"  or 
so-caUed  "wars  of  liberation."  It  is  assuredly 
In  tbe  Interest  of  a  free  Southeast  Asia,  and 
hence  In  the  entire  Free  World's  interest,  to 
defeat  this  expansionary  scheme. 

Fourth,  it  Is  Important  to  the  whole  world, 
to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  United  States 
honor  her  commitments. 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  we  are  engaged 
In  a  limited  war  t<x  limited  objectives.  We 
are  not  seeking  an  "empire"  in  Asia;  nor  per- 
manent military  bases;  nor  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  of  North  Vietnam;  nor  the 
overthrow  of  mainland  China's  government. 
We  seek  a  peaceful  political  solution  to 
this  conflict,  but  at  the  same  time  we  reject 
the  Idea  that  North  Vietnam  has  tbe  right  to 
Impose  a  military  solution. 

Have  our  objectives  changed?  Has  our 
poUcy  changed?  The  record  is  clear  and  tbe 
answer  Is  "No." 

After  the  cancluding  session  of  the  Geneva 
Ck>nference  In  1954,  President  Diem  of  South 
Vietnam  requested  aid  from  the  United 
States  to  assist  in  the  movement  of  several 
hundred  thousand  loyal  Vietnamese  citizens 
away  from  areas  passing  under  de  facto 
Communist  North  Vietnam  control.  On 
October  1,  1954,  President  Elsenhower  repUed 
that  the  U.S.  would  assist  the  government  of 
Vietnam  to  develop  and  maintain  a  strong 
viable  state,  capable  of  resisting  attempted 
subversion  and  aggression  through  military 
means.  President  Elsenhower  reaffirmed  this 
pledge  on  October  23.  1954  and  again  in  a 
letter  to  Diem  dated  October  26,  1960. 

On  October  26,  1961,  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Diem,  President  Kennedy  reaffirmed 
U.S.  determination  to  "help  Viet  Nam  pre- 
serve its  independence,  protect  Its  people 
against  Communist  assassins,  and  buUd  a 
better  life  through  econcwnlc  growth." 

In  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Diem 
and  President  Kennedy  dated  December  7 
and  December  14,  1961,  President  Kennedy 
promised  that  the  U.S.  would  promptly  in- 
crease its  assistance  to  Vietnam's  defense 
efforts  against  Conmiimlst  aggression.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  reaffirmed  the  U.S.  pledge 
with  words  and  deeds  and  on  July  17,  1963. 
in  a  televised  press  conference,  he  told  the 
nation  that,  "for  us  to  withdraw  frtnn  that 
effort  .  .  .  would  mean  a  collapse,  not  only 
to  South  Vietnam,  but  Southeast  Asia,  so 
we're  going  to  stay  there." 

There  are  some  clairvoyants  In  the  coun- 
try today  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
If  President  Kennedy  were  alive,  he  would 
have  the  UJ3.  withdraw  from  South  Viet- 
nam. That's  sheer  speculation.  There  is 
nothing  In  President  Kennedy's  reccvd  on 
Vietnam  to  even  hint  that  his  policy  would 
be  different  from  that  of  President  John- 
son's today. 

I've  searched  the  Kennedy  record  and  as 
far  back  as  1954  he  was  sUndlng  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  (1) 
criticizing  the  Republicans  for  slashing  Air 
Force  funds  by  over  $5  bUlion  In  tbe  face 
of  the  prospects  of  the  U.S.  Intervening  mili- 
tarily in  Vietnam.  (2)  valiantly  pleading 
the  cause  of  world  freedom  and  reminding 
his  peers  and  the  government  of  our  re- 
sponsibility with  these  words: 

"The  mantle  of  leadership  has  been  placed 
upon  our  shoulders  not  by  any  nation  nor 
by  our  own  government  or  citizens  but  by 
destiny  and  circumstance,  by  the  sheer  fact 
of  our  physical  and  economic  strength  and 
by  our  role  as  the  only  real  counter  to  the 
forces  of  Communism  in  the  world  today. 

"If  events  in  Indochina  have  taught  us  to 
better  to  fulfill  that  role,  then  It  Is  not  a 
wholly  dark  story  after  all;  and  what  Wash- 
ington termed,  'the  sacred  ftre  of  liberty' 
may  yet  be  preserved  throughout  tbe 
world." 
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That  was  John  F.  Kennedy  speaking  on 
the  Vietnam  issue  in  1964.  It  is  an  excerpt 
from  one  of  three  such  speeches  he  made 
that  year  in  the  Senate. 

The  U.S.  commitment  to  Vietnam  was  re- 
affirmed by  President  Johnaon  on  December 
81,  1963,  on  April  20,  1964,  on  April  7,  1965 
and  he  stands  by  these  pledges  and  reaffirms 
them  virtually  every  day  of  the  year. 

I  said  the  VS.  position  in  Vietnam  is  the 
higher  moral  poeltlon.  I  behave  It  Is  morally 
superior  for  America  to  defend  "the  sacred 
Are  of  Uberty"  against  the  forces  of  tyranny. 
I  beUeve  It  is  the  higher  moraUty  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  uphold  tbe  solemn  pledges 
of  assistance  made  by  himself  and  his  prede- 
cessors and  reaffirmed  day  after  day  before 
the  entire  world. 

I  beUeve  It  would  be  Immoral  for  this  great 
nation,  itself  the  citadel  of  democracy  and 
self-determination  to  haul  down  its  proud 
colors  before  the  successful  termination  of 
one  of  the  great  epic  struggles  for  freedom. 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  military  force,  alone 
cannot  stop  an  idea  or  change  a  man's  politi- 
cal philosophy  or  allegiance— but  military 
action  at  times  Is  an  absolute  imperative  for 
abating  terror,  creating  security  and  tran- 
quility, so  as  to  make  poesible  an  atmosphere 
in  which  democratic  institutions  may  flour- 
ish. 

The  alternative  to  the  American  presence 
In  Vietnam  today  would  be  a  blood  bath  and 
a  reign  of  teror,  anarchy  and  suffering  un- 
imaginable, and  the  Imposition  of  a  system 
that  demeans  all  human  dignity  and  imperils 
free  men  in  vast  stretches  of  the  Padflc. 

Certainly,  a  umiateral,  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  would  produce  an 
indescribable  trauma  of  such  proportions  as 
to  change  the  whole  system  of  International 
relations.  Withdrawal,  renimciaUon  of  our 
pledge,  in  my  view,  would  be  Irresponsible 
and  immoral  acts  for  this  nation  on  whom 
so  many  other  nations  depend  for  world  order 
and  stability. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  escalaUon  to  tbe  ulti- 
mate and  complete  destruction  and  the  con- 
sequent surrender  would  leave  an  Incinerated 
and  galvamzed  desert  with  the  remnants 
wards  of  the  victors,  and  would  then  be  faced 
with  subeldizlng  and  rebuilding  the  whole 
area  of  the  world  and  the  beginmng  of  a  new 
structure  for  surviving  society— if  indeed  it 
did  survive.  We  can^  make  that  choice  on 
either  moral  grounds  or  grounds  of  national 
interest.  We  cant  make  it  at  all. 

Has  there  been  progress  In  Vietnam'  In 
Southeast  Asia?  In  all  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
area? 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  made  a  progress 
report  on  Asia  to  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  In  New  York  City  earlier 
this  month.  Briefiy,  It  read  like  this: 

"Japan.— GNP  has  grown  from  $11  bUlion 
to  more  than  $100  billion  in  17  years.  Witb 
fewer  people  and  less  resources,  she's  out- 
produced Conmiunlst  China  and  will  soon 
traU  only  the  U.S.  and  Russia  In  GNP.  This 
growth  has  enabled  Japan  to  Increase  her 
assistance  to  developing  nations. 

"Korea.— GNP  rose  by  12  percent  last  year 
and  8  percent  in  each  of  the  preceeding  two 
years.  Korea  has  not  forgotten  Free  World 
support  when  she  was  the  victim  of  Com- 
munist aggression.  Today  she  has  two  army 
divisions  and  a  marine  brigade  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  with  our  own  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam. 

"Republic  trf  China— Economy  has  at- 
tained self-sustaimng  growth  and  enabled 
U.S.  to  end  15  year  old  economic  aid  pro- 
gram. RepubUc  of  China  Is  now  providing 
technical  assistance  to  23  developing  coun- 
tries m  Asia,  Africa  and  LaUn  America  Its 
own  progress  contrasts  sharply  with  Main- 
land China. 

"Philippines.— Growth  rate  has  eased  off 
but  rice  production  is  increasing  dramatic- 
ally. Progressive  road  building  program  is 
underway.  The  Philippines,  in  the  past  mo- 
lested   by    Communist    guerriUas,    is    today 
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contributing  to  the  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam witb  a  3.000  man  military  engineering 
unit  and  otber  assistance. 

"Thailand. — Annual  economic  growth  rate 
of  more  than  8  percent.  This  nation  is  mov- 
ing toward  adoption  of  a  new  constitution. 
Bangkok  Is  a  major  center  of  regional  Inter- 
national activity.  The  Thai  are  providing 
military  and  air  force  bases  for  U.S.  air 
units  engaged  In  Vietnam  conflict  and  have 
a  regiment  of  men  serving  In  Vietnam." 

Similar  success  stories  are  reported  out  of 
Malaysia.  Slgapore,  and  even  I<aos  and  In- 
donesia. In  the  latter  country  a  Communist 
coup  was  thwarted  in  1965.  In  Laos,  con- 
struction of  the  first  major  Mekong  Valley 
project  has  begun  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  several  nations  and  organizations 
Including  the  U.S.  Communist  activity  con- 
tinues but  has  not  prevented  progress  In  the 
non-Commiinlst  part  of  the  country. 

In  Vietnam — there  has  been  dramatic  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  progress  since 
1965.  It's  all  taken  place  behind  the  shield 
of  military  security  which  tends  to  capture 
the  headlines  and  newsreels.  Free  elections 
and  a  new  constitution  are  the  major  strides. 
Cains  for  the  civilian  population  have  been 
made  in  education,  health,  roads,  agricul- 
ture and  curbs  have  been  put  on  inflation. 

This  promising  picture  of  Asia  is  the  re- 
sult of  international  cooperation  and  sacri- 
fice; of  economic  aid  and  military  assistance. 
It  contrasts  sharply  with  the  progress  charts 
of  Communist  controlled  lands  in  Asia. 

As  Secretary  Rusk  concluded.  "Behind  the 
shield  which  we  have  helped  to  provide  a 
new  Asia  is  vising." 

We've  made  too  much  progress  In  Vietnam 
to  permit  the  prodding  of  super-hawks  and 
opportunists  to  drag  us  into  World  War  ni 
by  unleashing  all  our  military  might  in 
pursiilt  of  a  total  conquest  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

And  so,  my  fellow  Democrats,  America  is 
fulfilling  her  world  responsibilities  today  as 
she  has  been  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury by  resisting  aggression  with  force  and 
the  shield  whenever  necessary  and  by  offer- 
ing her  hand  of  friendship  and  assistance 
always. 

So  today,  as  Americans,  as  Arizonans,  as 
loyal  Democrats,  let  us  close  ranks  behind 
our  leader — our  President — and  support  him 
In  the  cause  of  peace.  There  is  no  nobler 
cause.  1968  beckons.  Victory  is  at  stake. 


Forestry  Sdencet  Laboratory  at  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va. 


.-    EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  WEST   VIXGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  ITNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "^^rginla.  Mr. 
President,  In  September,  I  spoke  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Forestry  Sciences 
Laboratory  at  Morgantown.  W.  Va.  The 
laboratory  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Recently,  I  received  useful  information 
from  Mr.  Homer  W.  Parker,  of  the  For- 
estry Sciences  Laboratory,  covering  some 
of  the  basic  problems  existing  in  the 
harvesting  of  Appalachian  timber  prod- 
ucts. Mr.  Parker's  paper  also  deals  with 
engineering  research  and  how  it  may  be 
Improved  to  assist  in  resolving  these 
problems. 
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This  present*  tion  will  discuss  some  of  the 


existing  In  the  harvesting  of 


Appalachian  timber  products.  It  will  also 
deal  with  how  engineering  research  may  be 
employed  to  at  sist  in  resolving  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  tinnber  Industry  in  Appalachla  is  sec- 
ond In  reglona  economic  importance.  This 
analysis  Is  com  erned  with  Appalachian  log- 
ging problems  ahat  affect  the  employment 
of  384,000  persAne.  86  million  dollars  worth 
of  raw  materials,  2  billion  dollars  worth  of 
finished  produots,  67  million  acres  of  forest 
land,  105.6  million  acres  of  surface  area,  and 
the  watershed  l^at  supplies  water  to  millions 
of  Americans  id  and  outside  Appalachla. 

Economlcallyjthe  area  is  severely  distressed 
with  an  annual  out-migration  of  200,000 
persons,  permaiient  unemployment  of  more 
than  170,000  persons,  and  it  has  suffered  a 
sustained  perioil  of  chronic  depression. 

More  than  4,000  miles  of  the  Eirea's  streams 
are  severely  polluted,  and  the  hydrologic  con- 
dition of  68  peicent  of  the  watershed  area  is 
very  poor.         J 

The  forested!  area  has  been  creamed  so 
mtmy  times  tnat  20  percent  of  the  timber 
Is  culls,  and  7(1  percent  is  only  grade  3  or  4 
sawlogs.  Under!  present  harvesting  methods 
there  is  little  incentive  to  remove  or  kill 
culls.  The  need; exists  to  find  a  profitable  use 
of  culls  and  loiw-quality  timber.  About  one 
out  of  every  flte  trees,  5  inches  or  larger,  is 
a  cull.  Replacitig  these  trees  with  valuable 
growing  stock  could  add  more  than  10  million 
acres  of  timbel'-producing  area  In  Appala- 
chla. Proportioliing  this  In  terms  of  national 
economy  value  pf  annual  stumpage  in  dollars 
and  cents  indicates  a  potential  $12,800,000.00 
in  annual  gron  national  product  loss. 

The  annual  ta^^akdown  of  Appalachian  har- 
vesting costs  fgom  stump  to  mill  is  approxi- 
mately as  foUofers: 

Stumpage J $86,000,000 

Wages  and  salaries 52,  968,  180 

Equipment  —J 13,095,450 

Power J| 13, 095, 450 

Other  expensen 30,295,420 

Total  annual  cbsts  of  logging, 

excluding  stiynpage 109,  464,  500 

Total  annual  c^ts  of  logging, 

including  stxsnpage 195,  454,  500 

Based  on  th^  National  Safety  Council  fig- 
ures (based  ab  3-year  injury  rates,  1962- 
1964),  out  of  178  activities  of  man  that  are 
listed,  only  three  have  an  accident  severity 
rate  greater  thkn  logging.  Only  4  out  of  178 
have  a  higher  I  accident  frequency  rate.  Ac- 
cording to  thi  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Report  No.  252}  37.7  percent  of  the  accidents 
in  the  northeni  region  result  from  hand  tools 
(power  or  manual)  compared  to  25. 8  percent 
on  a  national  Basis.  The  report  also  indicates 
38.8  percent  oi  the  accidents  Involve  Forest 
products. 

The  known  ^cldent  frequency  rate  of  log- 
ging Is  29.59,  and  the  severity  rate  Is  4,300 
(Accident  Faits,  1965  Edition,  National 
Safety  Council^ .  The  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged In  loggli^g  is  a  disputable  figure  due  to 
the  large  numl^er  of  part-time  workers  who  in 
census  figures  often  list  themselves  \inder 
some  other  profession.  However,  as  near  as 
can  be  estimated,  more  than  100,000,000  man- 
hours  per  year  are  worked  in  Appalachian  log- 
ging. It  is  calculated  that  430,000  man-days 
are  lost  out  of  an  estimated  12,480,000  effec- 
tive man-days  worked.  Using  a  national  fig- 
ure of  $75.00  per  worker  we  can  see  that  the 
direct  dollar  loss  in  Appalachian  logging  due 


to  accidents  Is  estimated  to  be  on  the  order 
of  $1,920,000.00.  WIe  can  go  on  and  on  quoting 
various  figures:  however,  the  points  to  be  em- 
phasized are  the  needless  amount  of  money. 
Jobs,  accidents,  hjuman  suffering,  and  other 
factors  involved  ^th  the  harvesting,  process- 
ing, and  consumption  of  timber  products,  for 
want  of  better  Equipment,  methods,  and 
techniques.  I 

The  above  figvres  are  only  samples  of 
data  that  might  tje  presented;  however,  some 
of  the  salient  pdlnts  that  might  be  taken 
from  this  data  arep 

icts  are  a  substantial  ele- 
national  product  of  the 


1.  Timber  pri 
ment  in  the  gr< 
Appalachian  arei 

2.  The  cost  of 
timber  products 
higher  than  ma 
duclng   the   abilii 


gerous  tyi>e8  of 
5.  The  forests 
low-quality   tlmt 
usage  needs  to 


arvesting  and  delivery  of 

the  mills  is  substantially 

rials  such  as  plastics,  re- 

y   of   timber   products   to 

compete  vrlth  syiithetlc  substances. 

3.  The  Appalachian  forests  are  an  in- 
tegral element  adecting  the  watersheds  sup- 
plying the  water]  to  millions  of  Americans 
and  a  substantial  number  of  Industries. 

4.  Logging  tod^y  Is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
ork  engaged  In  by  man. 
ontain  many  cull  trees — 
r   for   which  a   profitable 

developed. 
The  question  tHen  arises  as  to  what  might 
be  done  to  aid  thie  timber  Industries  and  re- 
solve some  of  thet  problems  Involved.  A  cen- 
tury ago  the  logging  and  timber  industries 
were  among  the  foremost  in  the  nation  in 
the  methods  and  equipment  employed.  Some- 
how over  the  yc$rs,  this  is  no  longer  true. 
The  research  and  development  on  equipment 
and  methods  has  lag^ged.  Too  often  a  much 
heralded  piece  of  supposedly  new  equipment 
turns  out,  on  cloe  er  inspection,  to  be  a  modi- 
fied Item  from  s^me  other  industry.  These 
machines  often  h  ive  little  or  no  research  and 
development  to  iiake  sure  they  are  what  is 
needed  by  the  tmber  industries.  Machines 
that  win  work  }n  the  coastal  plains  are 
often  impractical  in  the  steeper  Appalachian 
area. 

This  leads  us  then  to  the  field  of  engi- 
neering research  i  s  one  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  solving  fhese  Appalachian  forested 
area  problems.  The  type  research  In  question 
might  assist  in  relieving  this  problem  by  (a) 
making  harvestUtg  of  these  areas  of  lower 
grade  and  cull  tlrjiber  profitable,  enabling  re- 
placement to  be  inade  In  quality  stands,  (b) 
effectively  increasing  the  national  gross  tim- 
ber production  resources  by  10  million  acres, 
(c)  establishing  iaddltlonal  Jobs  for  unem- 
ployed persons.  Id)  protecting  the  employ- 
ment of  many  persons  whose  future  security 
is  now  threatened,  (e)  improving  the  water- 
shed that  will  pfovlde  the  necessary  water 
for  future  population  growth,  (f)  contribut- 
ing to  recreation  area  Improvements,  (g) 
aiding  In  conserratlon  of  valuable  soil,  (b) 
reducing  accidents  and  human  suffering,  and 
(1)  helping  the  Appalachian  timber  Industry 
to  retain  a  competitive  place  with  other  raw 
materials.  [ 

Funds  expended  in  engineering  research 
work  would  be  racovered  many  times  over  in 
taxes  and  In  thef  Increased  gross  of  the  na- 
tional resources. 

Present  loggirw  methods  in  Appalachia, 
Basically  the  fundamentals  of  logging  tech- 
niques In  Appalachla  are  along  the  same 
general  lines  thajt  prevailed  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  chain  paw  has  replaced  the  cross- 
cut saw  and  laqgely  replaced  the  axe.  The 
horse  and  mule  nave  been  largely  replaced  by 
tractors.  The  primitive  "A"  frame  loader  it 
now  gasoline  operated  Instead  of  powered 
by  steam.  The  ^uck  and  logging  roads  have 
largely  replaced  tihe  railroad  and  logging  spur 
line.  Men  are  $tlll  the  key  element  and 
logging  is  an  arduous,  back-breaking,  dan- 
gerous business  df  ten  of  marginal  profit  level. 
Most  of  the  research  and  development  in 
the  forestry  field]  in  the  past  has  consisted  of 
scattered  unrelated  smaU  scale  studies  with 
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relatively  limited  objectives.  The  result  has 
been  the  acciunulatlon  of  a  vast  "hodge 
podge"  of  equipments,  devices,  tools,  and 
methods  that  has  yielded  over  aoo  so-called 
harvesting  systems.  On  "A"  frame  loaders 
alone,  there  are  dozens  of  different  designs  of 
winches  each  witb  its  own  set  of  drive  gears. 
If  a  gear  breaks,  a  logger  suffers  expensive, 
time-consuming  delays  and  often  has  to 
have  a  pattern  made,  a  new  gear  cast  and 
machined.  It  Is  impractical  In  view  of  lack 
of  standardization  for  dealers  to  attempt  to 
stock  crucial  parts. 

Components  of  the  systems  often  have  little 
or  no  systenu  engineering.  Equipment  com- 
ponents are  often  far  under  or  oversized  to 
work  efficiently  with  other  portions  of  the 
system;  thus.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  an 
expensive  machine  that  Is  utilized  at  a  frac- 
tion of  its  capacity. 

Suitable  accurate  and  impartial  technical 
date  on  Appalachian  logging  equipment  and 
techniques  is  not  collected  and  available  in 
g  form  to  be  used  intelligently  by  logging 
operators.  The  logging  foreman  and  the  log- 
ging operator  often  make  decisions  and  base 
their  operation  on  obsolete  handed-down 
traditions,  information  and  prejudice. 

Logging  roods.  Present  logging  roads  are 
often  the  source  of  accelerated  erosion  of  soil. 
There  is  a  strong  need  few  better  road  design 
that  will  be  economical,  considerably  less 
susceptible  to  erosion,  and  requires  vir- 
tually no  maintenance.  It  appears  feasible, 
by  new  concepts  in  ro€ul  building,  resulting 
from  the  recently  developed  science  of  soil 
mechanics,  to  develop  such  needed  roads. 
Improvements  are  required  in  Items  asso- 
ciated with  roads  such  as  culverts,  bridges, 
machines  for  low  cost  logging  road  construc- 
tion, and  In  temporary  road  construction. 
Puture  trends  are  toward  means  of  ma- 
terial handling  less  dependent  on  roads  and 
truck  transportation:  however.  In  the  fore- 
seen future  there  la  every  indication  that 
the  demand  will  continue  to  exist  for  truck 
roads. 

Erosion  of  soil.  Disturbed  and  unstable 
wUs  erode  rapidly  throughout  this  region  of 
•teep  slopes  and  narrow  valleys.  One  of  the 
chief  results  is  loss  of  recreational  oppor- 
tunity on  many  miles  of  beautiful  streams. 
Water  holding  capacity  of  the  soil  is  reduced, 
and  flash  fioods  and  muddy  water  testify  to 
the  poor  hydrologic  conditions  which  prevail. 
Productivity  is  lost  as  organic  matter,  and 
the  best  topsoll  washes  away.  Because  the 
bulk  of  the  region's  precipitation  falls  upon 
foMsts,  erosion  problems  and  cures  are 
closely  related  to  forest  management.  Strip 
mining  operations  create  large  areas  of  dis- 
turbed sou  conditions  In  the  head-waters  of 
many  major  streams.  Roads  that  are  not  en- 
gineered and  maintained  properly  become 
ribbons  of  erosion.  Careless  logging  opera- 
tions and  the  effects  of  wildfires  add  to  the 
•oU  dUturbance  and  erosion.  Erosion  control 
needed  on  forest  and  woodland  areas  In 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  North 
CsroUna,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  alto- 
(etber  exceed  a  million  acres;  much  of  this 
w  within  the  Appalachian  area. 

Wotcr  Pollution.  The  streams  fed  by  for- 
ested watersheds  of  Appalachla  could  con- 
tribute much  more  clean  water  and  outdoor 
wweatlon  If  water  pollution  was  adequately 
controlled  or  ellmlnatwi.  Many  drift  and 
•haft  mines  In  the  region  are  pouring  acid 
mto  mountain  streams.  Abandoned  mines 
wain  into  watersheds  and  streams  long  after 
tney  are  worked  out. 

/^  principal  poUutont  oif  forest  water 
Mwever,  is  soil  sediment  swept  into  streams 
amtng  storm  periods.  This  source  of  poUu- 
Bon  can  be  effectively  controUsd  by  protws- 
w»  measures  taken  in  logging,  road  con- 
«ructlon.  and  other  soU  disturbing  aoUviUes 
1.1-?°^  ladustrles  rely  on  Urg«  T(dumes  of 
W^quaU^  wt«.  They  trTpar^SSLrj 
Tn;™»ble  to  upstream  poUuUon  which  af- 
lectt  water  supplies  used.  New  indurtrias 
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which  might  be  attracted  into  the  Region 
have  their  choices  of  sites  narrowed  sharply 
when  stream  pollution  is  widespread. 

Engineering  aspects  of  economics  in  log- 
ging. Logging  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
businesses  to  manage  efficiently.  There  are 
at  least  22  cosU  that  might  be  Involved  in  a 
harvesting  speration.  It  has  been  established 
that  increased  mechanization  to  make  a 
man-hsur  more  productive  is  essential  if 
logging  costs  are  to  be  reduced.  It  is  expected 
that  the  hourly  cost  of  labor  will  continue 
to  rise,  which  further  intensifies  the  neces- 
sity of  more  productive  output. 

The  tjrpe  of  mechanization  must  take  Into 
account  the  minimum  economic  production 
requirements  of  the  system.  Information  as 
to  economic  parameters  for  Appalachia  are 
generally  speaking,  not  well  established' 
Need  exUts  to  establish  reliable  economic 
data,  to  extend  engineering  analysis  to  eco- 
nomic considerations,  and  to  make  the  data 
available  to  loggers  in  a  practical  form  so 
they  can  use  the  Information. 

Safety  and  psychological  factors  in  logging 
operation.  Work  science  research  alone  is  not 
sufflclent.  It  is  necessary  to  establish  a  rela- 
tion between  engineering — economy — man. 
Logging,  in  its  present  state,  is  one  of  the 
most  arduous,  hazardous,  and  energy  con- 
suming trades  in  the  world.  Application  of 
engineering  to  reUeve  this  situation  effec- 
tively is  long  overdue. 

Reduction  of  compensation  insurance  rates 
would  be  a  significant  step  toward  reducing 
harvesting  costs.  The  only  way  to  effect  a 
reduction  of  insurance  rates  is  by  reducing 
accidents  in  logging.  Lower  compensation 
rates  might  stimulate  more  logging  opera- 
tions. Accidents,  injuries  and  Ulness  suffered 
from  logging  are  the  principal  reasons  for 
manpower  turn-over. 

DISCUSSION    OF   PROBLEM    ASPECTS 

General  considerations.  The  chronic  de- 
pression of  Appalachla's  economy  Is  a  matter 
of  long  record.  High  leveU  of  unemployment 
low  family  income,  out-migration  of  popula- 
tion, and  other  conditions  provide  ample 
evidence  of  the  distress  that  is  commonplace 
throughout  the  area.  Alleviation  of  thU  dis- 
tress la  clearly  In  the  national  interest.  Both 
immediate  and  long-term  results  are  needed 
by  the  Region's  Inhabitants. 

The  timber  resource  and  the  wood-using 
industry  already  established  In  Appalachla 
should  provide  much  of  the  foundation  for 
renewed  economic  vigor.  Timber  is  unique 
as  a  natural  resource.  It  Is  renewable  and  can 
sustain  great  yields  of  raw  materials  without 
being  diminished.  There  is  a  pressing  need 
to  commence  Improving  harvesting  methods 
and  reducing  costs. 

In  research  a  number  of  practical  consid- 
erations must  be  factored  into  the  work  The 
same  factors  would  be  an  Integral  aspect  of 
systems  engineering  studies  and  engineering 
economic  studies.  An  example  of  some  of  the 
factors  referenced   above  would  include: 

1.  imtial  cost:  An  extremely  important 
oonslderatioa  where  a  small  operator  Is  in- 
volved. 

2.  Rate  Of  production:  How  fast  can  a 
machine  effectively  produce  what  it  U  sup- 
posed to  aocomplLsh? 

3.  Ueeful  life:  How  many  years  can  the 
operator  expect  the  machine  to  s«Te  use- 
fully? 

4.  Adaptibmty:  CapablUty  of  machine  to 
meet  vartationa  in  form  of  production  which 
may  be  encountered. 

6.  Terrain  limitations:  How  steep  a  slope 
can  it  climb  and  operate  effectively,  etc 
(Where  large  machines  are  involved.) 

6.  Mobility:  Height,  width,  length  and 
weight  considerations.  Can  it  pass  over  first 
class  highways  to  go  from  Job  to  Job?  Can 
it  negotiate  the  curves  and  siirfaces  of  log- 
ging roads?  (Applicable  to  large  machines.) 

7.  BeUablllty:  Down  time  Is  expensive.  Is 
the  mx^Mne  ot  a  design  and  type  that  the 


logger  can  expect  to  render  consistent  day 
after  day  production  under  expected  condi- 
tions of  use? 

8.  Maintenance  required:  What  type  of 
maintenance  is  necessary  to  keep  tiie  eqtiip- 
ment  In  service?  Is  It  within  the  practical 
capabUity  of  a  logging  crew  to  achieve? 

9.  Labor  required :  How  many  men  are  re- 
quired to  operate  this  equipment? 

10.  Labor  sklU  required:  What  U  tiie  de- 
gree of  training  and  sklU  required  to  operate 
the  machine?  Is  this  skill  available  in  the 
area  where  the  machine  Is  to  be  used? 

11.  Damage  to  the  forest:  Does  this  ma- 
chine damage  the  forest  floor  in  achieving  Its 
work?  Is  this  damage  acceptable? 

12.  Fire  hazard:  Is  there  any  fire  hazard  to 
the  forest  from  the  use  of  this  machine? 

13.  Safety  considerations:  What  if  any 
safety  hazards  are  Ukely  to  be  encountered  in 
using  this  machine?  Is  it  safer  than  machines 
presenOy  being  used? 

14.  Availability:  Is  there  a  manufacturer 
available  somewhere  that  will  and  can  make 
the  machine  with  reasonable  delivery? 

15.  Logistic  support:  Wliat  is  the  avaU- 
abUlty  of  spare  parts,  fuel,  and  other  supplies 
necesasry  to  keep  the  machine  in  service? 

16.  Noise:  Does  the  machine  produce  ob- 
jectionable noise?  Is  there  any  danger  of 
human  ear  damage  over  a  period  of  time  as 
is  possible  with  chain  saws? 

17.  Psychological  aspects:  Is  ther«  any- 
thing In  the  inherent  design  of  the  machine 
that  might  be  repulsive  to  a  man  operating 
It?  Any  cause  for  worker  opposition  to  Ita 
use? 

18.  Forest  Service  acceptabmty:  Is  there 
anything  in  Its  design  that  would  cause  the 
Forest  Service  to  bar  its  use  on  national  forest 
lands? 

19.  Weather  resistant:  Is  the  machine 
capable  of  being  used  in  the  various  types  of 
weather  under  which  logging  might  be  prac- 
ticed? Does  it  have  any  special  limitations  of 
seasonal  nature?  Is  it  bothered  by  dust,  mud 
fog,  high  humidity,  rain,  moisture  condensa- 
tion, etc.? 

20.  Multi-shift  operation:  C3an  the  device  be 
used  on  multi-shift  operation?  What  are  the 
requirements  as  to  external -light  require- 
ments, etc.? 

The  first  step  In  the  direction  of  this 
needed  engineering  research  on  the  Appala- 
chian harvesting  problem  was  the  creation 
of  an  engineering  research  project  at  Mor- 
gantown. West  Virginia.  A  project  leader  was 
assigned  in  1964.  and  the  first  funding  for 
initiating  actual  research  was  conUlned  in 
the  Appalachian  blU  In  1965.  The  staffing  of 
the  project  was  initiated  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1965. 

The  project  was  inltiaUy  housed  In  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  at 
West  Virginia  University.  There  were  no  en- 
gineers fully  trained  for  the  specific  problems 
facing  the  project,  and  It  was  therefore  nec- 
essary to  recruit  engineers  from  several  fields 
of  specialization  and.  through  a  process  of 
studying  the  actual  problems,  a  trained  staff 
was  developed.  A  new  laboratory  for  this  staff 
and  a  wildlife  research  project  was  dedicated 
on  September  23,  1967. 

Fundamentally,  research  U  aimed  at  the 
problem  of  a  long-term  and  final  solution  to 
the  Appalachian  problem.  It  is  not  basicaUy 
a  stop-gap  solution.  The  researchers  real- 
ized, however,  that  there  was  a  substantial 
urgency  to  place  some  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labors  Into  practice  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Thus,  every  effort  was  made  to  design  pro- 
grams that  were  directed  toward  long-term 
objectives,  but  at  the  same  time  as  much 
Information  as  possible  oo\ild  be  made  avaU- 
able  on  a  short  term  basis. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives  the 
program  was  aimed  at  covering  three  phases 
in  time  schedule: 

Phase  I — Through  systems  engineering 
and  from  preliminary  research  results,  assist 
the  loggers  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  pr 
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«nt  available  machinery  and  facilities.  The 
need  for  minor  modifications  of  machines  In 
vt8«,  new  concepts  In  methods  of  employment, 
etc..  would  be  Involved.  This  phase  would  be 
aimed  at  providing  aid  within  the  time  span 
of  two  to  five  years. 

Phase  n — Through  systems  engineering 
and  applied  research,  aim  at  greater  cost 
reductions  than  would  be  feasible  under 
Phase  I.  This  phase  would  likely  require  more 
drastic  modlflcatloiis  of  some  of  the  com- 
mercially available  equipment.  It  may  es- 
tablish need  and  specifications  for  new 
devices,  machines  and  techniques.  Generally 
speaking,  this  phase  will  be  achievable  with- 
in the  present  capeuiity  of  manufacturers' 
engineering  and  production  facilities. 

Phase  m — This  phase  is  aimed  at  an  ulti- 
mate reduction  of  the  present  harvesting 
coets  by  a  factor  of  at  least  50  percent.  It  la 
believed  this  can  be  achieved,  but  that  It  will 
require  revolutionary  changes  in  traditional 
woods  harvesting  methods  and  equipment. 
The  research  engineer  cannot  Ignore  the  ef- 
fect of  these  changes  on  other  aspects  of 
the  forest  operations.  Close  liaison  must  be 
maintained  with  the  other  specialized  fields 
of  forestry  as  well  as  forestry  management. 
Particular  attention  must  be  given  to  water- 
shed, reforestation,  and  recreational  aspects. 

Under  the  Phase  I  type  work  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  engineers  have  already  found  In- 
formation that  contributes  to  the  knowledge 
of  designing  better  wheeled  skidders  for 
Appalachian  terrain.  One  manufacturer  has 
made  major  changes  in  his  equipment  based. 
In  substantial  portion,  on  the  findings  of  the 
research  engineering  project.  Other  manu- 
facturers In  the  process  of  time  are  expected 
to  make  use  of  this  Information  to  Improve 
on  their  machines  for  Appalachian  logging. 

Significant  data  has  been  found  on  the 
farces,  such  as  the  force  reqviired  to  winch 
hardwood  trees  of  a  given  size  up  a  given 
sloiM  condition.  This  enables  better  compo- 
nent devices  such  as  winches  to  be  selected  In 
equipment  design. 

Work  on  loading  machines  has  been 
studied  and  data  are  being  analyzed  for 
dissemination. 

Cooperative  research  has  been  conducted 
In  conjunction  with  West  Virginia  University 
to  determine  the  forces  acting  on  chain  saw 
teeth.  Prior  to  this  time,  development  of 
chain  saws  has  been  largely  done  by  design- 
ing a  tooth  and  trying  it.  For  the  first  time, 
the  Instrumentation  and  technique  has  been 
established  to  enable  manufacturers  to 
measure  the  magnitude  of  forces  acting  in 
all  three  planes  while  cutting  across  grain 
of  hardwoods.  This  work  is  expected. to  lead 
to  better  and  more  eCBcient  woods  tools. 

The  engineering  staff  has  been  able  to 
boost  production  in  controlled  exi>erlments 
using  wheeled  skidders.  These  experiments 
Indicate  that  production  rates  of  nearly 
double  the  present  typical  rates  are  feasible. 
The  engineers,  under  controlled  experiments, 
have  actually  achieved  rates  higher  than 
double  that  obtained  by  best  known  logging 
production  in  West  Virginia.  At  the  present 
time,  a  paper  Is  In  preparation  to  attempt  to 
train  producers  to  be  able  to  benefit  from 
these  experiments  by  Increasing  their  pro- 
duction. The  paper  will  be  in  plain  language 
in  a  form  which  the  loggers  and  skldder  oper- 
ators can  understand  and  apply  the  Infor- 
mation. If  a  producer  can  Increase  his  pro- 
duction even  15  or  20  i>ercent,  It  Is  a  sig- 
nificant gain  to  him. 

Work  is  actively  In  progress  on  the  systems 
engineering  approach-  to  logging.  This  Is  of 
course  a  difficult  and  longer  range  undertak- 
ing. However,  as  useful  facts  on  selection  and 
use  of  equipment  becomes  apparent.  It  is 
being  made  available. 

Since  staffing  of  this  units  was  initiated 
In  the  summer  of  1965,  more  than  35  papers 
bave  either  been  published  or  are  hearing 
the  publication  stage.  Thus,  while  their 
objective*  are  long  range,  they  conducted 
their  program  In  such  a  way  that  useful  In- 
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made  available  as  It  la  vn-    many  of  us  in 


formation  Is 
covered. 

Forestry  en^neering  research.  Many  of  the 
problems  of  forestry  engineering  research 
relate  to  matsrials  handling  and  transporta- 
tion. Modern  processing  plants  require  a  re- 
liable fiow  of!  cheap  raw  materials  if  they 
are  to  remalnl  competitive  and  produce  at  a 
profit.  ' 

The  forest  "factory"  Is  producing  fiber 
suitable  for  ptulp  and  paper,  chemicals,  saw 
timber,  veneers,'  charcoal,  roundwood,  and 
fuel.  Each  of  ithese  uses  requires  delivery  of 
these  fibers  in  different  forms  and  from  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  "factory." 

Veneer  logsj  of  high  value  are  widely  scat- 
tered. Pulp  legs  of  low  value  are  found  In 
greater  volunies  per  acre.  All,  however,  are 
relatively  small  sized  timber  and  generally 
located  in  steep  mountain  areas. 

Engineering  systems  and  specialzed  equip- 
ment needed  to  accomplish  this  complicated 
materials  handling  Jobs  are  almost  non- 
existent. Losing  equipment  and  systems 
used  in  the  fir  forests  of  the  West  and  the 
pine  forests  #f  the  South  find  little  or  no 
application  lA  the  forest  tyi)es  and  terrain 
of  Appalachl^.  Power  hand  tools,  efficient 
lifting,  carrying,  and  transportation  devices 
are  among  tlie  elements  urgently  needed  to 
design  and  cf>erate  the  materials  handling 
system. 

Most  reseatch  and  development  in  the 
forestry  field  in  the  past  has  consisted  of 
scattered  unrelated  small  scale  studies  with 
relatively  limited  objectives;  for  example, 
design  and  development  of  a  new  type  loader, 
an  Improved  yarding  machine,  a  better 
winch,  etc.  Toi  keep  pace  with  other  industries 
and  permit  better  forest  management,  we 
urgently  neei  a  smooth  flowing  system  of 
materials  haifdllng  operations  with  machin- 
ery, method^  and  manpower  coordinated, 
and  adjusted  for  lowest  cost  production. 
However,  the  aystem  must  also  be  compatible 
with,  and  perhaps  even  enhance,  forest  man- 
agement, watershed,  and  recreational  re- 
quirements. I 

Development  of  such  systems  Is  new  to 
both  forestry!  and  engineering  and  will  re- 
quire new  engineering  approaches  and  In- 
terpretation ^f  land  management  objectives 
to  permit  tHe  preparation  of  prescriptions 
for  the  jobs  tfr  be  done.  The  prescription  will 
define  the  performance  goals  and  the  criteria 
for  attainment  for  the  engineering  system  or 
process  required.  When  the  requirements  for 
performance  lare  known,  we  are  confident 
that  InduslT*  will  produce  the  equipment 
needed.  • 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  much  of 
what  has  been  said  here  about  logging  prob- 
lems would  be  equally  applicable  to  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States,  which 
Is  not  in  the  ao-called  Appalachian  area. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There  is  a  clearly  demonstrated .  need  for 
continued  aggressive  engineering  research 
on  Appalachfcn  logging  problems.  Based  on 
experience  and  accomplishments  achieved  by 
research  in  other  fields,  there  la  every  reason 
to  believe  that  feasible  solutions  to  harvest- 
ing problems  are  obtainable.  The  results  of 
various  studies  and  investigations  will  even- 
tually have  oonsiderable  Impact  upon  Appa- 
lachian loggfcig,  economy,  resources,  water- 
shed, and  redreatlonal  activities. 
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HON. 


Amelia  Fenichel 


EtfSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


WILUAM  F.  RYAN 


or  NZW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HdUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridtv,  December  IS,  1967 
Mr.  RTAF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  1967  draws 
to  a  close,  X  wish  to  record  the  loss  that 


New  York  have  felt  since 
the  death  of  Amelia  FenlcheL 

For  15  years  Amelia  Fenichel  was  ad- 
ministrator of  the  New  York  office  of 
the  20th  Crai^essional  District.  With 
devotion  and  empathy,  she  managed  to 
help  thousand^  of  men  and  women  from 
every  walk  of  life  and  every  comer  of 
the  West  Side,  Washington  Heights,  In- 
wood,  and  Mairble  Hill. 

Amelia  Fenichel  had  already  enjoyed 
a  full  life  when  she  became  my  New 
York  district  assistant.  As  a  young 
woman,  she  had  been  a  reporter  on  the 
old  Brooklyn  Eagle.  She  had  become  a 
professional  social  worker.  She  had  had 
years  of  happiness  with  her  late  hus- 
band, Sol  Fenichel.  She  had  raised  two 
outstanding  and  charming  children, 
Robert  and  Tedda.  She  had  served  life 
well.  I 

But  this  wa4  not  enough  for  her. 

She  Joined  iny  staff  first  as  a  volun- 
teer and  then  as  the  full  time  district 
assistant.  The!  New  York  office  of  the 
20th  Congresaonal  District  Is  a  center 
of  social  service  for  constituents  who 
need  help.  Before  her  death  she  had  so 
organized  the  Office  that  it  could  be  used 
as  a  training  j  ground  for  young  social 
workers.  I 

As  she  had  helped  thousands,  she  had 
come  to  know]  the  intricacies  of  various 
Federal  agencies  and  the  ramifications 
of  New  York's  enormous  bureaucracies  in 
welfare,  housi|ig,  medicine,  veterans'  af- 
fairs, civil  seiJvlce,  the  courts.  She  had 
become  an  expert  at  asking  the  right 
officials  at  the  right  time,  and  at  finding 
the  right  ansvf  ers  to  help  individuals. 

But  she  ran  the  office  not  simply  with 
administrative  efficiency.  She  ran  it  with 
human  efficiency,  which  is  more  Impor- 
tant. She  saw  each  human  being  as  no 
more  and  no  less  than  an  individual.  She 
saw  misery  and  unhappiness  in  terms  of 
the  people  whp  suffered  it,  and  in  tenna 
of  what  she  colild  do  about  it. 

She  worked  for  the  lonely,  the  lost; 
those  who  needed  housing  and  those 
without  enouah  to  eat.  She  helped  chil- 
dren in  trouble;  those  who  needed  jobs 
and  those  whp  did  not  know  where  else 
to  turn.  She  gave  unstintingly  of  her  en- 
ergy, her  time  and  talent  and  warmth  so 
that  other  lived  better. 

There  are  no  simple  answers  to  any 
of  our  himianj  problems,  or  to  any  of  the 
failures  or  neMs  of  our  modem  civiliza- 
tion. I 

But  to  approach  any  meaningful  an- 
swers, we  w^ll  have  to  have  Amelia 
Penlchel's  Insight.  We  will  have  to  see  our 
problems  basically  in  terms  of  people. 
Those  who  do  manage  to  find  solutions, 
who  can  lead  us  forward,  will  have  to 
look  on  the  world  with  Amelia  Fenichel's 
insight,  with  glasses  which  filter  out  the 
nonsense  and  bitterness  and  the  despera- 
tion, and  somehow  always  manage  to  see 
the  individual  person. 

The  great  oontributlon  of  her  years  as 
administrator  was  not  in  her  office  wort 
or  in  her  volt|nteer  organization  or  even 
in  the  love  Which  she  engendered.  Pri- 
marily, her  contribution  was  in  the  things 
that  she  acc(^plished  which  have  made 
other  lives  beltter— Jobs,  decent  housing, 
social  security  benefits,  child  care,  medi- 
cal help. 
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Amelis  Fenichel  died  suddenly  early 
this  year  after  one  of  her  tyi^eal  long, 
devoied  days  at  the  district  c^Bce. 

She  had  made  life  bearable  and  better 
for  thousands,  and  better  for  everyone 
who  knew  her.  She  has  left  a  great  m> 
In  our  Uyee  and  in  our  community,  and 
this  year,  as  we  have  missed  her  more 
and  more,  we  have  come  to  know  her  true 
value  more  than  ever. 
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Legion  stands  ready  to  do  whatever  It  can 
to  assist  you  and  your  representatives  in  this 
vital  effort. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Wn.i.TAif  E.  GsjuBaAiTH. 


SdectiTe  Service  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH   CABOUM  A 

nr  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  all  become  aware  in  recent  months 
of  the  determined  efforts  of  a  minority  in 
this  country  to  hinder  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  In  carrying  out  Its  Important 
duties  in  this  time  of  crisis. 

Recently  William  E.  Galbraith,  the  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American 
Legion  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  offering  his  full  support 
to  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  in  his  eCforts 
to  bring  about  prosecution  of  persons  who 
attempt  to  interefere  with  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act:  At  this  time  I  wish 
to  express  my  sympathy  with  the  conclu- 
iioa  of  this  letter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
BOiTAL  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
WIS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
u  follows: 

Thx  Amsbican  Legion. 

November  9, 1967. 

rai  PsEsmENT, 
Jle  White  House. 
VtAington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dkax  Ma.  PREsn>ENT:  I  am  advised  that 
General  Lewis  B.  Hershey  recently  directed 
s  letter  to  all  members  or  the  Selective  Serv- 
jee  System  outlining  procedures  for  the 
prompt  and  efTecUve  prosecution  of  persons 
who  violate  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  or  who  attempt  to  Interfere  with  its 
««mlnlstraUon.  I  assiire  you  that  Director 
anney's  action  has  the  full  support  of  The 
amerlcan  Legion. 

Traditionally,  we  have  looked  upon  service 
a  our  country's  armed  forces  as  a  privilege 
U  w«U  as  a  duty;  and,  since  the  enactment 
« the  wlglnal  Selective  Service  Act  in  1940 
rae  American  Legion  has  supported  the 
oift  as  the  best  and  fairest  means  of  meet- 
ing the  Nation's  military-manpower  needs. 
We  are  deeply  disturbed,  however,  over 
IM  Increasing  incidents  of  open  deflaace  of 
»•  draft  laws  and  regulations,  and  over  the 
"Jjwzed  and  purposeful  attempts  to  dls- 
l^*  the  orderly  operaUon  of  those  laws  and 
"•utaaons.  To  permit  such  Incidents  and 
raonpts  to  go  unprosecuted  at  the  very 
mmL;"  "*  sending  our  servicemen  into 
^t  would  be  morally,  as  weU  as  legaUy 

TJ«*fore    Mr    President,    I    respectfully 

tSr««r  ♦w  °*°«™>  Hershey-s  directive  to 

^^  the  Federal  Ctovemment  wUl  do 
JJ^nhtog  required  to  bring  all  violator,  of 
^  draft  laws   to   JusUce.    The  American 


Sumaiing  Up 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or  WA81iIMOlt>M 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15.  1967 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress,  I  am  sending  to  a  number  of 
my  constituents  in  the  Fourth  District 
of  the  State  of  Washington  a  special 
report  on  what  I  consider  to  be  the  ac- 
complishm«its  and  failures  of  the  Con- 
gress in  1967  and  a  brtef  look  hito  1968 
and  the  problems  that  I  believe  require 
attention. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  in 
the  Record  this  special  report,  as  follows: 

Summing  Up:  A  Special  Repobt  Prom  Cath- 
erine Mat,  U.S.  Representative,  Poubth 
District 

janttaxt  i»ae. 
Dear  Friend:  The  1st  Session  of  the  90th 
Congress  lasted  11  months.  It  began  on 
January  10.  1967,  and  ended  on  December 
15.  The  2nd  Session  wm  start  In  less  than 
two  wee'ks — on  January  15.  This  Special  Re- 
port is  my  assessment  of  the  accomplish- 
ments and  failures  <rf  the  recent  session, 
and  a  look  at  what  may  be  expected  m  the 
new  one. 

THE  ACC01CPLISBMEMT8 

The  Oongrees,  on  a  bipartisan  basts.  fuUy 
met  our  national  defense  and  security  re- 
quirements, and  provided  for  other  essen- 
tial and  desirable  Federal  activities. 

Republicans,  with  the  Increased  strength 
gained  In  the  1966  elections,  initiated  a  series 
of  actions  to  bring  about  a  reduction  In 
both  the  approprtatlMis  and  the  amount  to 
be  spent  in  the  future.  These  effort*  made 
the  ooimtry  and  the  Congress  "fiscal  con- 
scious" and  economy  minded.  The  result 
has  been  a  taxpayer  savings  of  $4  billion  100 
million  In  proposed  ^>endlng  this  fiscal  year 
and  a  cut  of  $5  bllUon  800  million  from  the 
President's  new  appropriation  requests. 

At  Republican  Insistence,  the  "grants-in- 
aid"  program  was  changed.  The  method  of 
"block  grants"  to  the  states  was  adopted 
'°_i^  Aid  to  Education  bUl,  the  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  bill,  and  In 
the  ComiH«hensive  Health  programs.  This 
represents  a  new  emphasis  on  our  states 
and  less  Federal  control  over  programs 

To  me,  these  achlevemente  are  fundamen- 
tal and  most  significant.  They  demonstrate 
that  the  views  and  desires  of  the  American 
people  were  reflected  In  Congressional  action 
and  that  the  power  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
of  government  has  been  restored. 
ON  THE  Mmrrs  side— some  serious  pbobi*»« 

HAVE  NOT  BEEN  SOLVBI 

Although  Congress  reduced  the  budget 
and  received  pledgee  of  reductions  from  the 
Administration,  inflation  has  not  yet  been 
effectively  curbed.  Some  of  the  budget  reduc- 
tions were  offset  because  It  was  necessary  to 
Increase  benefits  for  Social  Security  recip- 
ients and  the  pay  of  military  and  Federal 
civilians  due  to  the  hnpact  that  Inflation  has 
had  on  than. 

The  problems  of  unemployment,  social  un- 
rest and  crime  remain  unsolved.  Oongreas 
contmued  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  Pov- 
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erty  Program  but  refused  to  make  aubatan- 
tlal  changes  advocated  by  House  Reputallcaaa. 
Nor  has  Congress  approved  a  slgnUleant  new 
housing  program  which  would  give  private 
industry  an  important  role  In  slum  rebabU- 
Itatlon.  Hearing  on  riots  and  the  social  un- 
rest were  InlUated,  but  Congress  still  must 
approve  a  much-needed  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Act. 

The  greatest  failure  In  resolving  the  eco- 
nomic dilemma  of  farmers  came  with  the 
lack  of  constructive  action  from  the  Ad- 
ministration. Agriculture  eommltteee  did  not 
hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  shore  up 
agriculture  Introduced  by  me  and  oth^s 
because  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
fused to  support  them. 

LOOKOrC   AHEAD   INTO     1966 

The  new  year  finds  our  country  facing 
many  serious  problems : 

1.  The  war  In  Vietnam  continues.  We  have 
over  half  a  mlUlon  American  troops  com- 
mitted, and  casualties  since  January  i  1961 
of  both  klUed  and  wotmded  American'  boys 
now  totai  over  107,000.  Draft  calls  In  1968 
are  expected  to  be  Increased  to  take  care 
of  future  buUdups  In  Vietnam  and  to  Mxjvlde 
for  the  rotation  of  troops. 

2.  Riots  are  expected  to  erupt  again  in 
the  summer  of  1868  at  a  pace  that  could  be 
greater  than  In  1967,  accompanied  by  looting 
and  destruction  of  property. 

3.  The  severe  attack  on  the  dollar  from 
abroad  and  the  drain  on  our  supply  of  gold 
Is  expected  to  continue.  The  Congress  may 
consider  repealing  the  law  which  requires 
us  to  keep  on  hand  about  $10  blUion  in  gold 
to  back  up  our  Federal  Reserve  notes 

4.  The  cost  of  Uvhig  (inflation)  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  at  a  rapid  rate,  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  our  government  cxwtlnuee  to 
spend  a  great  deal  more  than  It  takes  In 
The  President's  proposed  tax  Increase  may 
be  considered  by  the  Oongrees,  particularly 
if  additional  spending  reductions  are  Insuf- 
ficient to  cool  an  overheated  economy. 

6.  Unless  present  Admlnistrallon  poUcles 
are  reversed,  farm  prices  are  likely  to  re- 
main at  ruinously  low  levris.  Increasing 
grain  production  and  a  po«ibUlty  of  de- 
creasing overseas  farm  markets  oould  In- 
tensify farm  problems,  as  well  as  would 
pressures  to  imionize  farm  workers. 

Some  1967  actions  In  Congress  will  aUevlate 
some  problems  in  1968 : 

1.  Bills  which  went  through  part  of  the 

.^^o'Jil''"^?'*****'  ''^  ^^"^  °^y  ^  enacted 
In  1968.  High  priority  has  been  given  to 
bms  for  crime  control,  higher  education, 
code*  of  ethics  for  Congressmen  and  reor- 
ffamzation  of  Congressional  procedures  A 
truth-in-lending  biU  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate In  1967  will  be  taken  up  In  the  House 

2.  1967  enactment  of  a  bm  I  sponsored  In 
the  House  wlU  help  Klickitat  County  trhent 
growers  offset  losses  caused  by  aUalfa  decline 
Washington  State  wheat  growers  wUl  get  a 
Oongreeslonal  hearing  on  my  bill  to  reifore 
acreage  losses  caused  by  erroneous  advice  of 
authorized  agents  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

8.  The  Poultry  Inspection  Act  can  l>e  ex- 
pected to  be  updated  to  correspond  with  Im- 
provements made  for  inspection  of  red  meat 
under  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1»€7  which 
I  helped  formulate  and  steer  through  Con- 


COVERNMENT  CAN  BE  RESPONSIVE 

The  most  dangerous  thing  that  has  been 
happening  in  our  society  U  the  feeling  of 
frustration,  of  isolation  of  our  Individual 
citizens.  Our  whole  system.  Including  gov- 
ernment, has  become  so  big  and  so  com- 
plex that  it  has  been  difficult  for  people  to 
feel  that  they  Uidlvldually  can  play  a  mean- 
Ingful  role.  Yet,  I  believe  that  the  proceses 
of  representative  government  In  1967  prove* 
that  Congress  can  be  responsive  to  our  citi- 
zens. 

When  Congress  reconvenes  this  month  I 
am  hopeful  we  wUl  face  squarely  the  difficult 
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questions  before  ua  and  find  the  best  an- 
swers In  the  Interest  of  all  Americans.  I 
look  ahead  to  1968  with  hope  and  renewed 
determination  that  we  can,  through  con- 
structive approach,  solve  our  most  pressing 
problems. 

Tours  sincerely, 

Catkkrinx  Mat, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


lAL 
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Statement  by  Mr.  Chet  HoHfield,  Vke 
Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  on  the  200-BeT  Accelerator 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CAUrOKKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  HOLLKIKLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
2  years  ago  in  reporting  on  the  status  of 
the  proposed  200 -Bev  accelerator,  I 
promised  to  continue  to  keep  this  House 
Informed  <rf  all  developments  relative  to 
this  accelerator.  With  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Robert  R.  Wilson  as  the  Director 
of  the  National  Accelerator  Laboratory 
on  March  1,  1967,-  plans  for  the  200-Bev 
accelerator  have  been  proceeding  at  a 
rapid  pace. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  an  impressive  record 
of  aocompUshment.  Bom  March  4,  1914, 
in  Frontier,  Wyo.,  Dr.  Wilson  earned  his 
iiachelor  degree — 1936 — and  his  Ph.  D. — 
1940 — at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  where  he  studied  under  the  late 
Vdbel  Prize  winner,  Ernest  O.  Lawrence. 

While  still  a  graduate  student,  Dr.  Wil- 
son began  his  research  on  the  scattering 
of  protons  by  protons.  He  went  Princeton 
as  an  Instructor  in  1940  and  was  soon 
engaged.  In  collaboration  with  Enrico 
Perml,  In  some  of  the  early  measurements 
of  the  neutron-absorbing  properties  of 
the  element,  U"*. 

When  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratory  was 
formed  tn  1943,  Dr.  Wilson  moved  to 
New  Mexico  to  help  In  the  formation 
of  that  laboratory  where  he  served  as 
director  of  the  cyclotron  group.  He  was 
named  to  head  the  Experimental  Nu- 
clear Physics  Division  a  year  later  and 
served  imtU  1946  when  he  accepted  a 
teaching  post  at  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  Wilson  helped  design  a  cyclotron 
at  Harvard  before  leaving  In  1947  to 
direct  Cornell's  Laboratory  of  Nuclear 
Studies.  There,  he  and  his  colleagues 
have  built  a  progression  of  electron 
synchrotrons  that  started  with  a  pio- 
neering 300  million  electron  volt — 
Mev — machine.  They  were  the  first  to 
apply  the  strong  focusing  principle  to  an 
accelerator  when  they  built  a  1.2 -Bev  ma- 
chine which  was  recently  replaced  by  a 
more  modem  2-Bev  unit.  They  are  now 
finishing  a  10-Bev  electron  synchroton 
that  will  be  the  largest  electron  syn- 
chroton in  the  world.  With  these 
machines  Dr.  Wilson's  group  has  explored 
the  structure  of  the  proton,  resulting  In 
discoveries  about  the  various  changes  of 
forms  that  can  be  Induced  In  the  proton. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Research,  De- 
velopment, and  Radiation,  of  the  Joint 


Committee  onj  Atomic  Energy,  In  their 
report  of  Aprfi  19,  1967,  concerning  the 
scope  and  management  of  the  proposed 
200  Bev  accelerator  made  four  recom- 
nxendatlons :    ■ 

First.  Architect-engineering  funds  for 
the  proposed  jOO-Bev  accelerator  be  au- 
thorized on  th^  condition  that  the  design 
of  the  accelc^tor  will  be  such  as  to 
assure  a  desKn  intensity  of  approxi- 
mately 3  X  10^"  protons  per  pulse  when 
operated  at  full  capability.  This  is  a  re- 
turn to  the  Intensity  of  the  LRL  design. 

Second.  With  regard  to  the  provision 
for  experimental  target  stations  the  AEC 
should  take  Dote  of  the  fact  that  this 
proposed  facility  Is  Intended  to  promote 
research  on  a  national  basis.  In  par- 
ticular, it  woiid  be  desirable  to  have  not 
only  internal  tind  external  experimental 
areas,  but  an  «xperimental  area  for  the 
lower  energy  Injector  synchrotron  if  ap- 
propriate, we  recognize  that  experi- 
mental areas  beyond  the  Initial  mini- 
mum could  be  built  as  the  needs  for  ex- 
perimentation Increase  with  operating 
experience.  The  initial  design  should, 
however,  include  provision  for  establish- 
ing those  experimental  stations  that  will 
be  required  a|  a  later  time.  Such  plan- 
ning would  nilnlmlze  interference  with 
the  machine's  operations  during  the  pe- 
riod when  th4  additional  areas  are  con- 
structed.        . 

Third.  The!  AEC  should  give  careful 
study  to  the  possibility  of  building  this 
machine  with  an  energy  of  200  Bev  while 
maintaining  the  option  of  Increasing  the 
energy  to  300  Bev  or  somewhat  higher  at 
a  later  date.  Ttie  Joint  Committee  should 
request  the  AiXi;  to  complete  its  study  of 
this  aspect  of  the  design  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Joint  Committee 
with  regard  to  this  matter  by  January  1, 
1968.  I 

Fourth.  Th^  AEC  should  assure  Itself 
that  a  reliable  and  experienced  organi- 
zation, or  organizations,  are  selected  for 
the  archltect4englneerlng  and  construc- 
tion managenient  of  this  faciUty.  Archi- 
tect-engineering and  construction  ma- 
agement  services  should  be  contracted  on 
such  a  basis  that  AEC  will  have  the  nec- 
essary authority  to  carry  out  the  AEC's 
fundamental  responsibilities  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  project.  For  example,  the  AEC 
should  retain  authority  to  approve 
major  design  ehtmges  and  procurements. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  architect-engi- 
neering and  construction  management 
organization  should  be  re^x>nsible  to  the 
director  of  the  proposed  National  Ac- 
celerator Laboratory  for  technical  direc- 
tion of  this  project.  On  the  basis  of  testi- 
mony received  and  announcements  made, 
the  AEC  intends  that  the  director  of  the 
National  Accelerator  Laboratory  shall  be 
employed  by  DRA.  The  subcommittee 
wishes  to  empihasize  that  the  Laboratory 
director,  no  matter  who  his  immediate 
employer  may  be.  is  operating  entirely 
with  the  taxpayers'  funds  and  must 
therefore  be  held  responsible  by  the  Gtov- 
emment  for  ttie  design,  technical  super- 
vision, and  general  management  of  this 
project. 

The  Joint  Obmmlttee  has  received  a  re- 
port from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion on  the  status  of  these  recommenda- 
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tlons  which  lndif»tes  they  are  being  im- 
plemented. 

The  Joint  Coiimlttee  has  also  received 
a  report  of  the  president  of  Universities 
Research  Association  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Association  on  the  status 
of  the  200-Bev  accelerator  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  J.  include  in  the  Record 
the  report  by  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versities Reseanch  Association,  Inc..  of 
December  5,  1987,  and  the  report  of  the 
Cliairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
of  December  29, 1967,  with  its  enclosures: 
U.S.  Atomic  (nebgt  Commission, 
Washington.  b.C,  December  29,  1987. 
Hon.  JoRK  O.  Pasiore, 

Chairman,     Jointt    Committee     on     Atomic 
Energy,  Congiess  of  the  United  States. 

Deak  Senator  fASTOBz:  In  the  Report  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on 
the  FlBcal  Year  1968  AEC  Authorizing  Ap- 
propriation, the  I  Joint  Conunlttee  recom- 
mended that  the  Ckjnunlsslon  study  the 
possibility  of  constructing  the  200  Bev  ac- 
celerator In  such  a  way  as  to  permit  a  pos- 
sible later  increase  In  the  accelerator's  energy 
to  300  Bev  or  somewhat  higher  and  that  the 
Commission  report  on  this  matter  to  the 
Joint  Committee  by  January  1,  1968. 

The  Commission  and  the  National  Acceler- 
ator Laboratory  bave  studied  the  question, 
and  the  results  of  the  stxidy  have  been  favor- 
able. The  proposed  design  of  the  200  Bev 
accelerator  embodies  the  feature  that  the 
beam  ener^^y  may  be  Increased  at  a  later  date 
with  minimal  accelerator  down-time.  The 
requested  rep<M^  4hd  Its  attachment  on  this 
particular  design  feature  are  enclosed. 

The  Subcommittee  recommendations  also 
referred  to  two  other  technical  aspects  of  the 
proposed  accelerator — beam  Intensity  and 
Initial  experimental  areas.  The  beam  inten- 
sity of  the  present  design  Is  essentially  equiv- 
alent to  that  oi  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory  deslgfi  of  1.6x10"  protons  per 
second.  The  details  of  the  intensity  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  attached  report.  With  regard 
to  the  Initial  ezi>erlmental  areas,  we  are 
pleased  to  repKjrt  that  the  National  Accelera- 
tor Laboratory  deplgn  provides  facilities  con- 
sistent With  the  national  scope  and  purpose 
of  this  accelerator.  As  was  recognized,  the 
exi>erimental  facilities  will  need  to  be  ex- 
panded and  augmented  as  time  goes  on  and 
as  the  Laboratory  assvunes  a  greater  portion 
of  the  experimental  load  in  high-energy 
physics.  In  keeping  with  the  Committee's 
reconmiendatlon.jthe  design  of  the  accelera- 
tor provides  for  expansion  of  the  experi- 
mental areas  with  minimal  Interference  with 
existing  facllltiea  and  operations.  In  addi- 
tion, the  experimental  support  facilities, 
such  as,  shops,  laboratories,  and  the  like,  pro- 
vided by  the  NAL'deslgn  are  comparable  with 
those  of  the  LRL  design. 

With  respest  to  continuing  the  Commis- 
Blon's  controls  okrer  design  of  the  facility 
and  procurements,  as  recommended  In  the 
JCAE  report,  the  Commission's  contract  with 
URA  will  assure  that  major  design  changes 
and  procuremenliB  will  be  made  only  with 
AEC  approval.  Pother,  the  Commission  re- 
tains the  option  \o  contract  directly  for  con- 
struction of  contentlonal  facilities  for  the 
facility.  I 

As  a  related  ntatter,  the  Commission  in- 
formed the  Committee  by  letter  from  Mr. 
HolUngsworth  to  Mr.  Conway  dated  Novem- 
ber 27,  1967,  that  DUSAP  had  been  selected 
to  perform  arclitect-englneer/constructlon 
management  services  for  the  200  Bev  Accel- 
erator Project,  ^e  Commission  carefully 
considered  the  ekperlence  and  performanb* 


of  DUSAF  before 
Cordially, 


making  that  selection. 

Olknn  S.  Skaborg, 

ChairnuM. 
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Report  to  thi  Joint  Comictttee  on  Atomic 
Enerot    on    the   Potential    Increase   in 
Beam  Energt  or  trk  aoO-Bxv  AccxLmuTOR 
introduction 

The  report  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Knergy  on  the  Fiscal  Tear  1968  AEC 
Authorizing  Appropriations  contains  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Research,  Development  and  Radiation, 
which  the  full  Committee  accepted  without 
change : 

"That  the  AEC  give  careful  study  to,  and 
report  to  the  Joint  Committee  by  January  I, 
1968  on,  the  poBslbllity  of  constructing  the 
accelerator  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  a 
possible  later  increase  in  the  accelerator's 
energy  to  300  Bev  or  somewhat  higher." 

The  scientific  need  for  a  multl-hundred- 
Bev  proton  accelerator  In  the  United  States 
was  set  forth  in  the  AEC  Report  and  subse- 
quent Joint  Committee  Print,  "High  Energy 
Physics  Program :  Report  on  National  Policy 
and  Backgroimd  Information,"  February, 
1966.  That  report,  issued  nearly  three  years 
ago,  stressed  the  urgency  of  Initiating  con- 
struction of  a  200-Bev  accelerator.  In  the 
meantime,  results  of  experiments  have 
opened  up  new  questions  and  emphasized 
old  ones  which  have  increased  the  impor- 
tance of  moving  quickly  Into  this  energy 
range.  These  questions  Include  the  funda- 
mental question  of  the  behavior  of  strong 
Interactions  In  the  "asymptotic"  region  of 
energies;  that  is,  at  energies  so  high  that  a 
greater  simplicity  of  phenomena  may  be  re- 
vealed. They  also  Include  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  the  elusive  quarks,  which  could 
give  a  much  deeper  insight  Into  the  sjrmme- 
trles  of  the  strong  forces  of  nuclear  physics, 
and  the  question  of  the  existence  of  the 
equally  elusive  Intermediate  boson,  which 
would  provide  a  corresponding  insight  into 
weak  interactions. 

Last  January  the  President  announced  a 
plan  to  design  and  build  a  200  Bev  proton 
accelerator.  The  choice  of  200  Bev  still  seems 
to  be  the  best  starting  point  for  research 
In  the  multl-hundred-Bev  region,  but  the 
passage  of  time  makes  It  especially  desirable 
to  design  the  machine  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maintain  the  option  to  increase  the  energy 
level  at  some  later  date.  This  conclusion  Is 
reinforced  by  the  recent  successful  operation 
or  the  Serpukhov  accelerator  at  about  80 
Bev.  For  these  reasons,  the  subject  of  ex- 
pandable energy  has  been  an  Important  con- 
sideration In  the  National  Accelerator  Lab- 
oratory  (NAL)    design  effort. 

THE   ENEBCT-INCREASE    OPTION 

The  NAL  designers  considered  several 
alternative  design  concepts  having  the  poten- 
tial of  expandable  energy  and  settled  on  one 
which  obviates  the  addition  of  new  magnets 
to  the  main  accelerator  and  avoids  a  lengthy 
shutdown  to  permit  the  beam  energy  In- 
crease. In  this  design  concept,  the  main 
synchrotron  magnet  has  a  large  enough 
circumference  (about  20,000  feet)  to  be 
operated  at  200  Bev  with  a  maximum  mag- 
netic field  of  9,000  gauss.  It  Is  proposed  to 
provide  initially  the  magnet  power  supplies 
for  only  this  level  of  operation.  The  syn- 
chrotron magnet  Is  designed  so  that,  at  a 
later  time.  It  could  be  powered  to  a  higher 
field;  and,  with  the  addition  of  some  other 
equipment  external  to  the  accelerator,  the 
beam  could  be  accelerated  to  an  energy  sub- 
stantially higher  than  200  Bev.  For  example, 
a  synchrotron  magnet  field  of  18.000  gauss, 
which  Is  believed  to  be  feasible  for  the 
magnet  design,  corresponds  to  a  beam  energy 
of  400  Bev.  A  great  advantage  of  the  design 
concept  Is  that  the  equipment  which  must 
be  added  to  raise  the  energy  is  located 
mainly  outside  the  accelerator  housing,  so 
that  It  could  be  installed  without  major 
Interference  with  accelerator  operations,  and 
»  changeover  to  higher-energy  operation 
could  be  made  with  minimal  down-time. 


The  portion  of  the  $250,000,000  estimated 
construction  cost  of  the  SOO-Bev  facility 
which  is  associated  with  providing  the 
capability  of  later  Increasing  the  energy  is 
estimated  to  be  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000  of 
which  roughly  half  Is  In  technical  com- 
ponents and  the  rest  la  In  the  ring  housing. 
The  economies  afforded  by  avoiding  a  long 
shutdown  to  make  a  conversion  to  higher 
energy  are  very  attractive. 

A  study  has  been  made  by  the  NAL  staff 
of  the  changes  required  to  raise  the  beam 
energy  to  400  Bev  at  a  later  date.  The  pro- 
posed method  is  to  operate  the  magnet  at 
the  same  rate  of  rise  as  In  200-Bev  operation 
so  that  twice  as  long  an  accelerating  cycle 
is  needed  to  reach  an  energy  of  400  Bev.  and 
the  repetition  rate  of  the  accelerator  is  re- 
duced to  half  that  at  200  Bev.  This  scheme 
has  the  advantage  that  the  energy  Increase 
given  to  the  particles  in  each  revolution 
around  the  magnet  is  the  same  as  in  200-Bev 
operation  so  that  the  radlofrequency  cavities, 
which  supply  the  energy  increase,  need  not 
be  augmented. 

The  accelerator  proposed  by  the  National 
Accelerator  Laboratory  (NAL)  has.  In  Its  Inl. 
tlal  200-Bev  form,  a  design  intensity  of  about 
6  X  10'»  protons  per  pulse  and  a  maximum 
repetition  rate  of  1  pulse  per  3  seconds  for  an 
average  Intensity  of  1.5  x  lO"*  protons  per 
second.  This  Intensity  Is  essentially  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Labo- 
ratory design  which  provided  3  x  lO^  protons 
per  pulse  at  1  pulse  per  2  seconds  for  an  aver- 
age intensity  of  1.6  x  10»  protons  per  second. 

Since  the  repetition  rate  would  be  reduced 
by  a  factor  of  two  in  400-Bev  operation,  the 
NAL  study  contemplates  doubling  the  num- 
ber of  protons  accelerated  per  pulse  to  hold 
the  average  intensity  at  the  same  level  as  In 
200-Bev  operation.  Thus,  extra  power  would 
have  to  be  supplied  to  the  radlofrequency 
cavities  to  support  the  larger  circulating  cur- 
rent. The  equipment  to  supply  this  power 
would  be  external  to  the  ring. 

The  Initial  complement  of  target  stations, 
■  i.e..  sources  of  experimental  beams,  planned 
in  the  NAL  200-Bev  design  is  four.  Two  of 
these  are  thickly  shielded  and  capable  of  han- 
dling the  whole  proton  beam,  while  the  other 
two  are  Intended  lor  applications  In  which 
only  a  fraction  of  the  beam  Is  targeted,  and 
are  thinly  shlelded.» 

The  permanent  shielding  for  the  accelera- 
tor Is  adequate  for  the  proposed  mode  of 
operation  at  400-Bev.  but  the  shielding  In  the 
target  areas  would  have  to  be  Increased.  As 
a  part  of  the  400-BeT  conversion,  the  NAL 
study  contemplates  providing  the  necessary 
increased  shielding  m  one  of  the  target  areas. 

Other  changes  for  400-Bev  operation  in- 
volve extraction  systems  and  external  beam 
handling  systems,  cooling  systems  and  con- 
trols. 

The  cost  of  exercising  the  option  esti- 
mated In  the  study  Is  $30,000,000  in  1967 
dollars. 

Additional  technical  detail  concerning  con- 
version to  the  higher  energy  is  contained  in 
the  attached  NAL  paper  on  this  subject. 

NAL  Estimates  of  Conversion  From 
200  to  400  Bev 
.  The  200  BeV  accelerator  designed  by  the 
National  Accelerator  Laboratory  has  pro- 
vision for  future  conversion  to  a  lilgher 
energy.  The  main-ring  magnets  have  been 
designed  to  give  almost  600  BeV  when 
powered  to  their  maximum  possible  field.  In 
addition,  adequate  magnet  cabling  and  water 
piping  for  the  higher  power  operation  have 
been  provided,  so  that  a  conversion  program 
can  proceed  without  extensive  work  In  the 
magnet  enclosure  and  thus  without  a  major 


)  In  the  LRL  design,  four  heavily  shielded 
and  one  thinly  shielded  target  stations  were 
planned. 


shutdown  of  the  facility.  Other  components 
of  the  accelerator  are  designed  for  200  BeV 
only  and  this  report  discusses  the  nature 
and  approximate  cost  of  their  conversion 
for  higher  energy  operation. 

The  nature  of  the  conversion  depends 
strongly  on  the  choice  of  the  new  cycle 
time  for  the  higher  energy.  Por  example, 
the  repetltlOTi  frequency  could  be  lowered 
enough  that  the  average  power  into  the 
magnets  was  not  mcreased  at  the  higher 
energy.  This  slow  cycle  mode  of  operation 
would  require  only  modest  Improvement  to  a 
few  components,  such  as  the  rectifiers  in 
the  magnet  power  supply,  but  it  would  give 
a  considerably  lower  average  current  and 
duty  cycle.  We  hope  to  use  the  slow  cycle 
mode  for  occasional  operation  to  extend  the 
range  of  some  Important  experiment,  say 
from  200  to  300  BeV,  but  It  is  not  a  true 
conversion. 

Por  routine  operation  at  higher  energy, 
we  should  have  the  same  average  current 
and  duty  cycle  as  before  conversion.  We 
have  chosen  a  cycle  that  will  do  this  at  400 
BeV.  After  conversion  the  slow  cycle  mode 
can  be  used  for  occasional  op>eratlon  at  500 
BeV  should  this  prove  practical.  Note  also 
that  after  conversion,  200  BeV  operation  can 
have  an  increased  current  and  a  better  duty 
cycle. 

The  cycles  are  shown  In  Fig.  l.  The  normal 
200  BeV  cycle  has  a  1 -second  flat- top  and  a 
4-second  total  period.  The  400  BeV  cycle  has 
a  2-second  flat-top  and  an  8-second  period. 
Both  cycles  therefore  have  a  25  percent  duty 
cycle.  The  400  BeV  cycle  has  twice  the  fiUlng 
time  of  the  200  BeV  cycle.  aUowlng  twice  the 
charge  per  cycle,  so  that  the  average  current 
Is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  booster  must 
Inject  two  turns  into  the  main  ring  but  is 
not  otherwise  affected  by  the  conversion  to 
higher  energy. 

The  accelerator  components  that  require 
modification  In  the  conversion  program  are: 
magnet  power  supply,  cooling  system,  injec- 
tion, radio-frequency  system,  extraction,  ex- 
ternal-beam handling  and  controls.  In  addi- 
tion some  provision  is  necessary  for  Increased 
target  shielding  and  experiment  space.  The 
major  effort  and  cost  are  the  conversion  of 
the  magnet  power  supply. 

The  magnet  power  must  be  Increased  by 
a  factor  of  four,  from  17  to  68  megawatts. 
Some  modification  to  the  existing  supplies 
will  be  required  but  most  of  the  power  in- 
crease wUl  oome  from  the  installation  of 
additional  units,  including  additional  filter- 
ing and  power-factor  correction.  These  units 
are  outdoor  equipment  so  that  installation 
requires  pads,  conduits,  etc.,  and  only  minor 
building  modifications.  The  increased  load 
on  the  substation  will  be  handled  by  the 
installation  of  forced-oil,  foroed-alr  cooling 
on  existing  units.  It  Is  now  believed  that  this 
Increased  load  can  be  connected  directly  to 
the  power  Une.  The  costs  would  not  be  sub- 
stantially different  if  motor-generator  sets 
were  used. 

The  greater  magnet  power  wm  Increase 
the  magnet  heating.  During  the  conversion 
the  magnet  ooollng-water  pressure  will  be 
doubled  by  additional  pumps  to  increase  the 
water  flow.  Nevertheless  the  magnet  tem- 
perature rise  will  be  more  than  doubled,  from 
6*C  to  le'C.  The  magnets  are  excessively 
oooled  at  200  BeV  operation  In  anticipation 
of  the  conversion,  so  no  trouble  Is  expected. 
The  accelerator  cooling  towers  must  be 
greatly  increased  to  handle  the  power  and 
some  enlargement  of  the  water  treatment 
and  handUng  system  may  be  necessary. 

The  radio-frequency  accelerating  system 
must  also  be  enlarged  considerably.  TTie 
present  design  has  a  beam  loading  of  about 
Va ,  that  Is.  one-third  of  the  power  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  beam  of  protons  with  the  rest 
being  dissipated  in  the  rf  system.  Tot  400 
BeV  operation,  we  will  load  twice  as  many 
protons  into  the  main  ring,  so  that  rf  power 
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capability  must  be  Increased  by  50  percent 
to  maintain  tbls  ratio.  Exactly  how  tbla  la 
done,  by  increasing  the  number  of  units  or 
tbelr  Individual  power  or  both.  Is  best  deter- 
mined otter  experience  with  the  rf  system. 

Both  tbe  Injection  and  extraction  systems 
will  require  extensive  modification.  The  in- 
jection will  be  changed  to  a  two-turn  system 
and  the  slow-extraction  system  must  work 
at  twice  the  energy  for  twice  as  long.  Al- 
though both  conversions  present  some  tech- 
nical dlfllculty,  neither  is  very  costly.  The 
design  of  these  new  systems  wUl  be  greatly 
aided  by  a  period  of  operation  at  200  BeV. 

The  magnets  In  tbe  external  beam  run  are 
copies  of  the  main-ring  magnets  and  can 
therefore  be  used  without  modification.  The 
power  supplies  for  these  magnets  must  be 
increased. 

The  general  control  system  of  the  acceler- 
ator must  be  enlarged  to  provide  monitoring 
and  control  of  tbe  new  equipment  and  to 
provide  new  timing  circuits. 

One  must  Include  some  provision  for  us- 
ing the  extracted  400  BeV  beam.  Tbe  esti- 
mate Includes  the  cost  of  Improving  one 
target  aUtlon  to  a  400  BeV  standard  by 
Increasing  the  shielding  and  extending  the 
length  of  the  secondary  beam  buildings  and 
aerrlces.  The  target  shielding.  In  theory, 
must  be  twice  as  long  but  not  any  thicker. 
This  Is  a  very  expensive  part  of  the  conver- 
sion and  one  would  not  like  to  do  It  before 
actual  experience  with  200  BeV  shielding 
problems.  We  can,  however,  predict  with 
eonfldenoe  that  the  accelerator  Itself  will  not 
need  any  extra  shielding. 

Table  I  Is  a  cost  summary  for  the  conver- 
sion. The  costs  are  listed  In  two  columns,  one 
for  accelerator  components  and  one  for  con- 
Tentlonal  .construction.  EDIA  Is  estimated  at 
26  percent  for  the  first  and  17^  percent  for 
the  second,  except  for  shielding  which  Is  es- 
timated at  5  percent.  An  overall  contingency 
of  2S  percent  is  added  on  both  accelerator 
components  and  conventional  construction. 
This  larger  contingency  on  conventional 
Items  la  Judged  to  be  appropriate  In  view  ot 
tbe  relatively  early  stage  of  tbe  conversion 
design.  No  real  estimate  of  escalation  Is  pos- 
sible. These  figures  represent  present-day 
(1M7)  costs.  If  the  conversion  project  were 
started  in  slz  years  and  c<mipleted  In  seven 
and  one-half  years,  which  Is  a  good  schedule, 
the  costs  would  obviously  Increase  ovw  these 
figures,  perhi^M  by  as  much  as  one-third. 

TABLE  l.-CONVERSION  COSTS  IN  MIUIONS  OF  U67 
DOUARS 
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nnsooTTcnoN 
A  year  ago  at  the  last  Aimual  Meeting  ot 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  site  for  the  Ac- 
celerator bad  not  yet  been  chosen  so  there 
was  little  to  report  other  than  general  plana 
and  hopes.  In  contrast,  the  past  year  has 
been  od«  of  Intense  activity  with  many  sig- 
nificant accomplishments. 


a  EijgcnoN  or  sits 

On  Deoemb*  16,  1966,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conuniselon  announced  that  the  site  for  the 
new  Accelerator  Laboratory  would  be  at 
Weeton,  Dllnols,  approximately  80  miles 
southwest  of  Itoe  Chicago  O'Hare  Airport.  At 
the  same  tlm4,  the  Commission  announced 
Its  Intention  to  proceed  at  a  somewhat  re- 
duced scope  With  potential  expansion  at  a 
later  date.  Suteequently,  the  Commlselon  In- 
dicated that  tike  construction  cost  of  the  first 
phase  should  lie  about  6240.000,000. 

I    ORGAinZATION 

On  March  ij  1967,  Robert  Rathbun  Wilson 
was  appointed  Director  of  tbe  National  Ac- 
celerator Laboratory.  Dr.  Wilson  at  the  time 
was  completing  the  construction  ot  the  10 
BeV  Electron  Synchrotron  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, where  he  bad  rucceesfully  constructed 
a  series  of  sucfleeslvely  higher  energy  electron 
accelerators  during  the  past  20  years. 

The  Initial  planning  activities  fOT  the  Ac- 
celerator bega|i  at  Cornell  University  shortly 
after  Eta-.  Wlla6n's  appomtment.  Soon  there- 
after a  site  f«r  the  Laboratory  during  the 
design  period  was  selected  at  Oak  Brook  Ex- 
ecutive Plaza,  1301  West  22nd  Street,  Oak 
Brook,  IlllnoU  60521,  with  telephone  312-654- 
3460.  The  Laboratory's  activities  have  been 
centered  at  Oak  Brook  since  June  15,  1967. 

Since  his  appointment,  Dr.  Wllaon  has 
built  up  a  rapidly  growing  staff  which  Is 
primarily  coneentratlng  on  problems  o<  Ac- 
celerator design.  At  present  there  are  S3 
members  of  tbe  permanent  Accelerator  staff, 
and  6  more  appointments  have  been  nuule. 
Bdwln  L.  Goldwasser  has  been  ai^>olnted  as 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Laboratory,  M. 
Stanley  Livingston  as  Associate  Director,  and 
Donald  Getz  as  Assistant  Director  with  par- 
ticular concern  for  administrative  matters. 
Donald  P0III09  Is  the  Bxistness  Manager. 

With  the  ap|iroval  of  the  National  Accelera- 
tor Laboratory,  the  AEC  has  extended  Its  con- 
tract with  the  architect-engineering  organi- 
sation DUSA9  to  December  31,  1967.  Ctai  No- 
vember 28,  1967,  the  AEC  announced  that 
DDSAF  had  been  selected  to  provide 
aicUtect-engmeer/oonstnictton  management 
services  under  a  subcontract  to  Universities 
Research  Association.  The  staff  of  DUSAP  has 
been  growing  as  required  and  now  numbers 
approxlmatelyl  26. 

The  Atomld  Energy  Commission  has  ap- 
ptolnted  Ijawrence  Mohr  as  Contracting  Offi- 
cer and  Area  Manager  of  the  200  BeV  Ac- 
celerator Faculty  Office.  Mr.  Mohr  was  the 
AEC  representative  for  the  Stanford  Linear 
Accelerator. 

Universities.  Research  Association  spon- 
sored a  meeting  of  Interested  high  energy 
phjrslcists  and  accelerator  designers  on  April 
7  and  8  at  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory 
to  discuss  the  new  Accelerator  and  Its  rela- 
tions with  the  community  of  high  energy 
physicists.  The  large  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing (407  scientists  registered)  Indicated  the 
deptn  of  In^reet  in  tbe  new  Accelerator. 
During  this  meeting  there  was  general  agree- 
ment on  the  desirability  of  some  form  of 
Users  Oroup.  An  Organizing  Committee  was 
elected  at  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Users 
Oroupe  for  the  other  major  accelerators. 
This  Organizing  Committee  has  now  proposed 
a  form  of  org^pilzatlon  and  has  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  ne*ly  established  Users  Oroup  on 
December  9, 1M7. 

While  the  Laboratory  organization  was 
growing,  the  tinlverslties  Research  Associa- 
tion has  beett  completing  the  organization 
of  Its  WEwhlngton  office  which  now  consists 
of  the  President;  the  Vice  President  for  Ad- 
ministration, Bradley  Bennett;  Secretary, 
Leonard  Bacon;  Treasurer-Controller,  Robert 
Williams:  and  two  secretaries.  On  October  1, 
URA  moved  from  its  temporary  Washlng^n 
headquarters  at  2101  Constitution  Avenue  to 
its  permanent  office  on  the  top  floor  (Room 
828)  of  the  aew  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences building  at  2100  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
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DESIGN   or   ACCKaESATOR    AND    SXTBlflSSION    OP 
I   PEOPOSAL 

Design  activities  of  the  Laboratory  since 
tbe  middle  of  June  has  been  Intense.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Laboratory  staff  itself,  a  large 
number  of  Interested  accelerator  designers 
and  physicists  tliroughout  the  country  par- 
ticipated extensively  in  the  design  studies  at 
Oak  Brook  this  past  summer.  The  LatMratory 
concluded  that  lor  a  cost  of  6243.600,000  an 
accelerator  coul4  be  designed  for  200  BeV 
enslty  of  1.5  x  10"  protons 
clal  feature  of  the  design  is 
of  the  Accelerator  can  be 
er  date  from  200  BeV  to  400 
BeV  at  a  low  incremental  cost  and  with  a 
minimal  shut-doKiirn  time. 

The  National  Accelerator  Laboratory  ii 
seeking  authorl^tion  in  the  budget  for  FT 
1969  for  the  coOstructlon  of  an  Accelerator 
with  the  above  Characteristics.  The  plans  ot 
the  National  Accelerator  Laboratory  were 
reviewed  by  tbe  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
URA  Board  of  "lYustees.  With  any  proposal 
of  this  nature,  ttiere  is  always  concern  as  to 
whether  the  hspes  can  be  fully  realized 
within  the  estli^ated  budget.  Tbe  contem- 
plated time  scalfe  Is  a  rapid  one,  calling  for 
completion  of  physical  construction  during 
the  foxirth  quuter  of  FY  1973.  Obligations 
are  Incurred  at  la  particularly  rapid  rate  in 
FY  1969  and  1670.  Nevertheless,  both  the 
Laboratory  staSJ  and  DUSAF  are  confident 
that  they  can  nieet  tbls  rapid  schedule.  The 
conclusion  of  the  Scientific  Committee  was 
to  recommend  tc  the  Board  of  Tnistees  that 
the  Board  authorize  Dr.  Wilson  to  submit  tbe 
proposal  as  outlined  in  the  Construction 
Project  Data  Sheets  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  At ,  a  meeting  especially  called 
for  this  pxirpose,  tbe  URA  Board  of  Trustees 
on  October  12.  1967,  authorized  the  Labora- 
tory Director  to  submit  the  proF>oeal  to  the 
AEC  for  authorization  of  construction  in  tbe 
FY  1969  budget,  and  he  submitted  it  tbe 
following  day. 

riNLNCIAI.    StrPPOST 

On  January  6^  1M7,  a  letter  contract  wu 
signed  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
providing  6200.000  to  Universities  Research 
Association,  tor  conceptual  planning  and 
other  preliminary  activities  relating  to  the 
propoeed  new  proton  AcceleratCH'.  Subse- 
quently, this  lertter  contract  has  been  ex- 
tended and  supplemented.  Funds  are  being 
provided  as  required,  within  the  current  ob- 
ligation limit  of  6850.000.  These  funds  were 
tbe  dominant  source  of  support  for  the  de- 
sign work  during  the  past  summer  and  fall. 

A  definitive  contract  between  the  Atomic 
Elnergy  Commission  and  Universities  Re- 
search Association  Is  currenUy  being  nego- 
tiated And  should  soon  be  signed.  The  few 
remaining  points  for  negotiation  pertain  to 
specific  details  ob  i>ersonnel  policies. 

The  expenditure  of  an  initial  67.333.000 
for  this  project  bas  been  authorized  by  both 
Houses  of  Congtess  in  a  Bill  which  has  been 
signed  by  the  R'esldent.  The  principal  con- 
troversy pertaining  to  tbe  passage  of  tbe 
authorization  arose  from  the  absence'  of 
open  housing  legislation  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  The  appropriation  of  the  same  sum 
of  money  is  Included  In  the  regular  AEC  FT 
1968  Approprlaiion  Bill  which  has  passed 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  wm 
signed  by  the  Resident  November  21.  1907. 

ASSOCIATION    FCNBS 
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The  potential  availability  of  the  fimdi 
committed  by  the  Universities  to  URA  bae 
been  of  great  value  in  obtaining  tbe  desired 
fast  start  for  tbe  design  program.  In  part, 
this  has  arisen  from  the  actual  exi>enditun 
of  some  of  the  funds  already  obtained  from 
the  Universities,  and  in  paat,  from  the  possi- 
bility of  making  commitments  and  guar- 
antees where  sUch  guarantees  were  necee- 
sary  but  wheiB  It  was  anticipated  tbst 
there  would  prt  bably  be  llttie  or  no  net  ei- 
pendltttfe  of  UltA  funds.  Although  eacb  of 


the  46  member  TTnlverslties  bas  committed 
up  to  6100.000  to  URA.  so  far  610.000  per 
University  bas  been  requested  by  tbe 
TVustees. 

The  URA  funds  spent  have  primarily  been 
for  Important  objectives  for  which  ABC 
funds  were  not  available,  or  for  Items  where 
unusual  speed  was  required.  For  example, 
the  operating  costs  of  URA  untU  the  letter 
contract  with  the  AEC  was  signed  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  1967,  were  charged  to  the  URA  ftinds. 
the  potential  availability  of  these  funds  en- 
abled URA  to  sign  a  lease  for  the  present 
Laboratory  headquarters,  and  a  temporary 
building  will  be  constructed  with  URA 
funds  at  tbe  Weston  site  to  house  compon- 
ents undergoing  experimental  tests  to  affect 
tbe  accelerator  design. 

THX   OOMINC    TKAB 

Next  year  should  be  a  critical  but  inter- 
esting one  for  URA.  Plnanclaily,  the  princi- 
pal problems  will  probably  pertain  to  the 
oonstruction  authorization  and  the  appro- 
priations In  the  FY  1969  budget.  Althotigh 
there  seems  to  be  general  agreement  as  to 
the  deslrabUlty  of  the  project,  this  coming 
year  will  be  a  particularly  difficult  one  In 
which  to  obtain  government  financial  sup- 
port. A  large  number  of  successive  stages  of 
^>proval  must  be  survived;  failure  on  any 
one  can  delay  and  even  Jeopardize  the  proj- 
ect. Tbe  past  year  has  been  characterized 
by  a  series  of  crises.  Although  each  was  suc- 
cessfully passed,  the  probabUlty  of  surviving 
aU  of  the  successive  critical  steps  is  neces- 
sarily diminished  by  their  multiplicity. 

The  rapid  design  and  construction  sched- 
nles  will  present  a  major  challenge  to  the 
Rational  Accelerator  Laboratory.  It  must 
continue  to  expand  rapidly  In  size  and  at 
the  same  time  must  be  vigorously  and  in- 
tensively engaged  in  the  design  and  en- 
gineering of  the  new  high  energy  faculty  so 
greaUy  needed  by  high  energy  physicUts 
throughout  the  nation. 

NOEMAN  F.  RAMSET. 

President. 
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When  It  Raina  It  Poura 


property  to  whom  the  pn^erty  was 
sold."  The  owners'  representattye  was 
Henry  D.  Blair.  Jr.,  an  attorney  whom 
Governor  AgneW  appointed  last  June  to 
the  Maryland  Tax  Court. 

The  partners  in  thla  landownershlp 
with  Governor  Agnew  who  bought  out 
his  share  Include  political  and  business 
associates  of  the  Governor  who  still 
stand  to  gain  from  location  of  the  par- 
allel bridge  near  this  property. 

One  of  these  Is  Harry  A.  Dundore,  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty Planning  Board,  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Agnew  when  the  latter  was  county 
executive  of  Baltimore  County. 

J.  Walter  Jones,  a  former  owner,  who 
sold  his  share  of  the  land  Just  before 
Governor  Agnew  was  prodded  Into  sell- 
ing, Is  a  Baltimore  County  real  estate 
Investor  and  a  close  political  swlvlser  to 
the  Governor. 

These  friends  of  the  Governor  who  still 
own  this  land  can  hardly  fall  to  gain 
from  location  of  the  parallel  bridge  near 
their  prt^jerty.  Governor  Agnew  was 
aware  of  this  when  he  rammed  the  par- 
allel bridge  bUl  through  the  legislature 
after  it  had  been  defeated  on  public 
referendum  by  the  pe(«>le  of  Maryland. 
The  Governor,  therefore.  Is  still  in  con- 
flict of  Interest.  • 

Indeed,  In  1966  the  Baltimore  Sun 
noted  editorially: 

Mr.  Agnew  has  put  himself  In  a  position 
from  which  he  may  derive  pereonal  profit 
if  a  parallel  span  Is  constructed.  Representa- 
tive Long  is  right  in  saying  that  Mr.  AgneWs 
land  purchase  raises  a  question  of  his  fitness 
to  make  a  bridge-location  decision  if  elected 
Governor.  Even  if  he  disposes  of  his  interest 
now  or  after  the  elctlon.  Mr.  Agnew  oould 
find  himself  In  tbe  awkward  position  of  bav- 
Ing  to  make  a  decision  directly  aflectlmr 
fprmer  business  assodatee. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or   ICABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  IS,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
ny  coUeague  from  the  First  District  of 
Maryland  [Mr.  Morton]  has  made  a 
comradely  attempt  to  absolve  Governor 
Agnew  of  confUct  of  interest  In  his  own- 
ership of  land  near  the  site  of  the  pro- 
Posed  parallel  bridge  across  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

_  My  colleague  refers  to  the  Governor's 
^^ged    ownership."    Par    from    behig 

6Jleged,"  the  Governor's  ownership  Is 
^disputable.  It  has  been  admitted  by 
nlm  publicly  and  is  documented  in  the 
'•M  records  of  Anne  Arundel  County. 

Mr.  Agnew  himself  acknowledged  con- 
met  of  interest  by  his  statement  last 
y»r  oiat  he  was  going  to  arrange  for 
■ue  of  this  land  through  a  trust  agree- 
nent  to  avoid  "suspicion."  Only  after 
Bang  prodded  by  me  and  others  to  live 
up  to  his  promise,  did  he  actually  carry 
out  the  sale  of  this  land. 

Who  bought  this  land  from  the  Gov- 

«^  w.,^"!- .^""""^  reports  that  "the 
«^bld  at  the  aucUon  was  by  a  repre- 
witatlve  of   the  other  owners  of  the 


Ugislative  Report  of  Senator  Ralph 
Yarborough:  First  SessioB  of  90tli 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  report  to  the 
people  of  Texas  upon  my  activities  on 
their  behalf  durhig  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress.  This  session  was  one 
of  the  longest  in  our  history — 11  months. 
A  Congress  can  only  be  judged  by  Its  2- 
year  record,  and  I  feel  that  by  the  end  of 
next  year  the  accomplishments  of  this 
90th  Congress  will  be  great. 

The  recordbreaking  89th  Congress  set 
up  a  number  of  programs  In  creating 
the  structure  for  a  Great  Society.  It  be- 
came the  role  of  the  90th  to  dig  deeper 
Into  each  major  issue  and  assess  and 
amend  the  tools  which  the  89th  created 
This  task  takes  longer  for  completion  and 
Its  successes  are  less  visible  than  the  crea- 
tion of  new  laws. 

The  job  has  been  made  more  difBcult 
by  the  fact  that  the  90th  Congress  has  47 


fewer  Democrats  than  the  89th  which 
gave  the  President  such  a  clear  mandate 
An  additional  problem  is  the  overwhelm- 
ing Issue  of  Vietnam  which  ccmtinues  to 
cause  Congress  to  divert  Its  attention 
away  from  domestic  activities. 

I.    MAJOB   ACCOKPLIBBICZNTS 

My  position  on  committees  In  the  Sen- 
ate continues  to  become  more  favorable 
and  enables  me  to  work  actively  on  a 
wide  range  of  Issues  confronting  America 
and  Texas.  As  a  member  of  17  subcom- 
mittees of  four  main  committees  I  am 
Involved  in  such  Increasingly  important 
areas  as  arts  and  humanities,  education, 
health,  labor,  poverty,  veterans  afTalis 
postal  affairs,  appropriations  for  agri- 
culture, and  problems  of  the  elderly 

In  the  beginning  half  of  this  Congress 
I  have  had  five  main  legislative  accom- 
plishments : 

COLO  WAK   01   Bnx 

My  cold  war  GI  bill  was  Initially  en- 
acted into  law  In  1966  after  a  7-year-long 
struggle.  It  provides  new  educational  op- 
portunities and  training  for  6  milUon 
veterans,  4  million  of  them  already  dis- 
charged, who  have  placed  their  lives  at 
stake  for  the  cause  of  freedom  during  the 
period  we  have  called  the  cold  war  This 
year  my  revised  cold  war  GI  bill  was 
signed  mto  law,  bringing  these  veterans 
300,000  of  them  Texans,  new  benefits  for 
high  school,  coUege,  trade  or  business 
school,  ont-the-job,  farm  or  flight  train- 
ing. All  honorably  discharged  veterans 
who  served  6  months  or  more  since  1955 
are  eligible. 

BtLIMCITAI.    EDtrCATIOK 

This  new  educational  conc^t  which 
I  introduced  this  year  won  overwhelming 
support.  Over  12  percent  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  Southwest  speak  Span- 
ish as  their  mother  tongue.  When  3  mil- 
lion children  enter  our  schools  knowing 
little  or  no  English,  they  find  schooling 
so  difficult  that  they  eventually  drop  out 
Without  adequate  education,  they  find 
that  making  a  dec«it  living  Is  almost  Im- 
possible. A  basic  problem  is  that  these 
3  million  American  citizens  are  denied 
the  use  of  theh-  native  language  when 
they  enter  schools  and  are  forced  to 
struggle  along  in  a  foreign  tongue.  My 
bUingual  education  bUl  was  adopted 
as  part  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1967  and  will  provide 
the  means  for  our  schools  to  blaze  new 
trails  In  double  language  educational 
programs. 

ACB    DISCRIMINATION    IN    EMPLOYUBNT 

My  age  discrimination  bill,  passed  by 
this  Congress,  would  protect  Americans 
40  to  65  years  old  from  firing  and  from 
dj^riminatlon  In  hiring  because  of  age 
That  affects  some  40  milUon  Americans 
over  2,400,000  of  which  are  m  Texas' 
This  age  group  finds  itself  Increasingly 
disadvantaged  In  trying  to  retain  Jobs 
and  In  trying  to  regain  employment  when 
laid  off  or  otherwise  displaced  from  their 
Jobs.  These  are  experienced  and  capable 
people  who  want  to  work  but  are  told 
they  are  too  old.  As  Secretary  of  Uibor 
Wlrtz  testified  to  my  subcommittee: 

There  are  more  people  discriminated 
against,  so  far  as  employment  and  oppor- 
tunity are  concerned,  because  their  hair  is 
white  than  because  their  skin  is  black. 
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This  new  law  will  prevent  this  hann- 
ful  discrimination  and  promote  employ- 
ment based  on  ability  rather  than  age. 

RTTKBICANX    BKULAB    DISASTXB 

In  a  time  of  immense  disaster  such  as 
that  caused  when  Hurricane  Beulah 
struck  south  Texas  this  fall,  the  Federal 
Government  can  offer  great  assistance. 
I  was  the  only  member  of  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  of  either  branch  of 
Congress  that  visited  the  devastated  area 
to  estimate  the  needs  for  immediate  as- 
sistance. I  was  able  to  obtain  an  appro- 
priation of  $5  million  for  the  President's 
emergency  disaster  relief  fxmd,  and 
an  additional  $1  million  to  help  repair 
navigation  channels  and  canals  which 
were  clogged  with  debris.  I  have  been  in 
close  contact  with  persons  affected  by 
the  disaster  and  will  continue  to  seek 
legislative  means  for  further  relief. 

raXBAL   nCFLOYXSS'    PAT 

As  the  ranking  majority  member  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee I  am  proud  of  the  new  Federal 
pay  bill.  Over  150,000  Texans  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  new  wage  increase  and 
Other  benefits.  All  employees  will  receive 
a  4  Vi -percent  boost  and  postal  workers 
will  receive  a  6-percent  raise.  By  July  of 
1969,  the  wages  of  those  in  Federal  em- 
ployment will  be  made  comparable  to 
wages  in  similar  jobs  in  private  industry. 

In  addition  to  these  five  main  accom- 
plishments. I  authored  and  cosponsored 
many  other  measures — some  of  which 
have  already  passed  and  others  which 
will  be  considered  during  this  next  ses- 
sion— including:  truth  in  lending;  safe 
streets  and  crime  control;  air  pollution; 
Older  Americans  Act;  Social  Seciu-ity 
Act;  international  health,  education,  tmd 
labor  program;  urban  employment  op- 
portunities development;  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act;  International  Wildlife 
Conservation  Conference;  universal 
higher  education;  compensation  to  inno- 
cent victims  of  crime;  meat  inspection; 
regulation  of  cigarette  smd  alcohol  ad- 
vertising; and  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Park. 

U.    VIETNAM 

The  conflict  In  Vietnam  remains  an 
overwhelming  Issue  for  several  reasons. 
Higher  appropriations  for  our  military 
expenditures  have  caused  cutbacks  in 
other  Important  programs  in  every  con- 
ceivable area.  All  elements  of  our  for- 
eign relations  are  strained  because  of 
our  priority  in  Southeast  Asia.  Discon- 
tent over  the  war  lias  bogged  down  many 
coalitions,  and  many  in  Congress  have 
been  persuauled  that  we  can  do  nothing 
new,  nor  even  extend  aid  to  existing  pro- 
grams, because  of  the  needs  of  the  war. 

While  the  necessary  debate  continues 
over  our  Vietnam  policy,  we  continue  our 
support  for  our  men  in  the  field.  A  $69.9 
billion  defense  appropriation  was  voted, 
including  over  $20  billion  for  Vietnam. 
$12.2  billion  for  military .  operations  in 
other  parts  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  $2.3 
billion  for  military  ocnstruction.  In  re- 
gard to  our  manpower  needs  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  was  extended  to  1971  and 
our  Reserve  structures  were  strength- 
ened. Reflecting  the  contributions  which 
our  men  are  making  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
we  voted  a  military  pay  raise,  a  5.4  per- 
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cent  cost-of-living  increase  in  pension 
payments,  and  increased  veteran  benefits 
including  lalger  educational  allowances 
through  myjojld  war  GI  bill. 

The  Senate  will  continue  to  play  its 
constitutional  role  in  seeking  a  solution 
to  this  costlf  war.  I  have  made  clear  my 
position  that  defending  the  rights  of 
self-determiiiation  in  South  Vietnam 
do  not  justfy  the  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  orjother  countries  neighboring 
on  the  borders  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
major  attempt  at  a  solution  has  been  the 
imanimous  resolution  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Vietnam  question  should  be  brought 
before  the  United  Nations  Security 
Coimcil  for  fxill  consideration.  If  all  na- 
tions are  tMreatened  by  this  war  then 
all  nations  must  be  consulted  for  a 
solution. 

We  must  also  be  ready  to  propose 
solutions  t(  i  the  long-range  problems 
caused  by  ttie  war.  Whatever  the  solu- 
tion of  the  present  conflict,  there  must  be 
economic  development  of  Southeast  Asia 
to  repair  the  vast  destruction  that  has 
been  rained'on  that  area.  And  there  must 
Ije  aid  for  a  new  life  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  currently  untreated  civilian 
amputees  apd  literal!^  millions  of  refu- 
gees that  hjave  resulted  from  the  tech- 
nique curr^tly  being  employed  by  both 
sides  to  secure  areas  from  the  enemy. 
In  addition,  many  domestic  repercus- 
sions have  been  felt  by  our  draft  policy. 
Although  the  Senate  renewed  the  draft 
law,  which  was  necessary  since  the  draft 
authority  was  about  to  expire,  we  must 
look  deeply  into  it  again  this  next  session 
to  assure  that  our  current  manpower  pro- 
curement policy  will  not  leave  us  with 
still  another  long-range  by-product  of 
this  Asian  Conflict. 
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I     m.   TTRaAN    CBISIS 

The  greai  English  philosopher,  Thomas 
Hobbes,  ha«  written  that  life  for  an  indi- 
vidual in  a  state  of  nature  can  be  "soli- 
tary, poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short." 
Yet  in  thif  most  civilized  of  all  coun- 
tries, Hobbfes'  phrase  comes  close  to  de- 
scribing lift  in  our  cities— especially  for 
those  thoiunnds  of  citizens  living  in  dark, 
urban  ghe^os  and  trapped  in  the  shadow 
of  American  affluence.  Jobs,  housing, 
transportation,  schools,  pollution, 
health — these  are  elements  of  the  urban 
crisis,  and  these  are  problems  that  have 
concerned  this  Congress.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  oiu"  Vietnam  involvement,  no 
subject  ha«  been  of  greater  concern  dur- 
ing this  session  than  the  challenge  of  the 
cities.         , 

If  anything,  the  urbanization  trend  is 
accelerating,  and  we  must  continue  to 
dedicate  our  most  creative  efforts  to  the 
search  for  an  urban  solution.  This  search 
has  particolar  relevance  to  Texas,  where 
75  percent  of  the  population  lives  in  areas 
labeled  as  metropolitan  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census^ 

The  Tejoas  population  of  9.5  million  in 
1960  is  expected  to  nearly  double  by  1990. 
and  the  h|uge  majority  of  this  increase 
will  have  fo  be  absorbed  by  Texas  cities. 

I         CIVIL    DISORDERS 

The  mo»t  publicized  dimension  of  the 
urban  problem  is  that  of  civil  disorder. 
The  right  to  assemble  and  to  petition  for 
redress  ot  grievances  has  taken  many 


Americans  int(  the  streets  asking  for  the 
justice  that  aij  insensitive  majority  has 
unconsciously  withheld.  But  some  per- 
sons have  also  taken  to  the  streets  in  a 
campaign  of  lawlessness.  The  crimes  of 
murder  and  arson  are  not  protected  by 
the  Constitutipn.  and  these  rioters  will 
be  punished.  IThe  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  hsis  been  voted 
adequate  fundp  to  continue  its  study  into 
the  cause  of  tiese  riots  in  the  hope  tliat 
they  can  be  prevented  in  the  future. 

IMABEqtTATE    HOUSING 

An  attack  on  the  problem  of  inadequate 
housing  was  hjegun.  An  appropriation  of 
$312  million  fi^r  model  cities  and  $10  mil- 
lion for  rent  supplements  has  been  made. 
Four  of  the  fi^st  model  cities  will  be  San 
Antonio,  Texarkana,  Waco,  and  Laredo. 
Much  more  ip  contemplated  this  next 
session.  inclu(^g  plans  for  enabling  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  build  lower  cost  homes 
in  areas  of  highest  need,  and  plans  for 
promoting  tHe  ideal  of  private  home 
ownership  a^nong  the  lower  income 
groups. 

SMPLOTMENT    OPPOKTTJNtTT 

The  only  true  solution  to  the  problems 
of  the  urban  [crisis  will  come  with  em- 
ployment of  the  impoverished  in  the 
so-called  innfer  city.  These  people  are 
trapped  inside  the  city  and  in  addition 
to  poor  housihg,  inadequate  health,  and 
little  education,  they  suffer  from  no  job 
training,  and  poor  employment  oppor- 
tunity. Without  jobs  these  people  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  able  to  help  themselves. 
American  free  enterprise  can  be  the 
greatest  weapon  in  oiu:  fight  against  pov- 
erty if  privatae  firms  can  be  induced  by 
special  incer^ives  to  build  and  create 
jobs  in  slum  areas.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a 
bill  in  this  C6ngress  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  compatible  with  the 
needs  of  the  city  In  a  comprehensive 
attack  on  thq  urban  crisis. 

OFFICE    O^   ECONOMIC    OPPOETTJNtTT 

The  chief  afeency  in  attacking  the  prob- 
lems of  the  noor  in  the  urban  areas,  as 
elsewhere,  is  fthe  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. It$  problems  in  administration 
were  debatedl  thoroughly  before  the  Sen- 
ate appropriated  funds  for  continuation 
of  this  vital  pew  agency:  OEO  will  lead 
the  war  on  poverty  In  1968  with  $1.9  bil- 
lion and  $211  billion  In  1969.  The  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  was  voted  $13.1 
million  to  begin  recruiting  volunteer 
teachers  to  work  in  impoverished  areas 
meeting  the  ppecial  educational  needs  ol 
the  poor. 


• 


IV.   HEALTH 


The  conm:i|ltment  of  national  resource 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  the 
major  health  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple largely  hfts  been  developed  during  the 
productive  years  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  adihinistrations.  As  Wilbur  Co- 
hen, the  Uiider  Secretary  for  Health, 
Education,  4nd  Welfare  pointed  out  In  » 
recent  hearihg : 

There  has  peen  more  landmark  health  leg- 
islation enactied  In  this  period  of  time  tli« 
In  any  other  comparable  period,  or  I  woriM 
say,  any  other  period  three  times  as  long. 

Through  kome  36  major  health  bllto 
enacted  during  these  7  years,  we  ha.yt 
constructed  a  f oimdation  upon  wliich  we 
can  base  oui  future  health  efforts.  I  ha« 
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found  great  satlsfaotton  in  playing  my 
part  in  this  historic  endeavor. 

As  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Health  I  have 
sought  legislatively  this  session  to  begin 
building  <m  that  foundation  a  national 
health  program  that  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently can  bring  health  services  to  all 
who  need  it,  when  they  need  it,  at  a  cost 
they  can  afford  to  pay. 

Eniring  1967,  $180  mOlloa  was  appro- 
priated for  community  mraital  health 
centers,  $226  million  was  made  available 
for  expanding  programs  relating  to  men- 
tal retardation,  and  an  additional  $589 
million  was  approved  for  the  (tartnership 
for  health  programs  emphasizing  re- 
search. These  appropriations  represent  a 
significant  advance  in  this  Nation's  total 
health  effort,  and  I  have  been  especially 
pleased  to  work  for  their  passage. 

One  health  problem  that  will  face  us 
all  is  that  of  air  pollution,  and  $428  mil- 
lion has  been  appropriated  this  session 
for  a  3-yeiu-  expanded  program.  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor  and  work  for  this 
very  important  law,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  those  Texans  living  in  the 
urban  centers  of  the  State  and  suffering 
from  the  pollution  that  they  are  forced 
to  breathe.  The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 
will  help  to  eliminate  the  health  hazard 
of  polluted  air  and  improve  the  quality 
of  urban  life. 

Problems  of  poor  health  among  the 
lower  income  persons  In  America  can 
cause  problems  that  will  prevent  other 
poverty  programs  from  being  of  any  aid 
For  example,  recent  medical  testimony 
Indicates  that  malnutrltUm  at  an  early 
•ge  can  contribute  to  mental  retardation. 
A  retarded  child  oould  not  be  reached 
later  by  many  of  our  poverty  programs, 
lb  meet  the  responsibilities  to  provide 
adequate  food  to  those  who  cannot  af- 
ford It,  the  Senate  autoorlMd  $425  mil- 
lion for  the  food  stamp  program.  Forty 
million  dollars  was  appropriated  to  begin 
a  rat  control  program  that  wlU  eradicate- 
i*t-carrled  diseases  as  weU  as  freeing 
many  parents  from  the  fear  that  their 
dilld  will  be  bitten  by  a  rat  while  sleep- 
ing, simply  because  our  society  does  not 
care  enough  to  pay  to  eradicate  rats 

Consumer  safety  bills  were  passed  to 
promote  the  general  public  Interest  In 
health  and  much  more  will  be  done  next 
wslon.  The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  has 
•iready  been  signed  by  the  President 
jnd  a  Product  Safety  Safety  Commission 
nag  been  established  to  look  into  other 
jwaa  of  unsafe  products.  A  meat  inspec- 
om  bill  was  passed  In  the  closing  days  of 
«e  session  to  protect  the  unsuspecting 
"onsumer  from  the  dangers  of  eating  bad 
Beat  products. 

hi2?!!/^i^  responsibility  In  the 
neaith  fleld  during  this  next  session  will 
»e  to  the  area  of  providing  enough  food 
wfced  this  Nation.  We  wlU  be  hearing 
nore  in  the  coming  months  about  thou- 
■nds  of  citizens  who  are  suffering  from 
jwous  degrees  of  starvation.  We  have 
«t  oelleved  that  no  (me  could  starve  In 
■"land  of  plenty  but  we  must  be  pre- 
2«a  to  accept  the  facts  and  the  respon- 
■"Bty  for  a  solution. 
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ment  In  our  future  and  the  greatest 
guardian  of  a  democracy  Is  the  fullest 
education  of  the  greatest  number  of  cit- 
izens. The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  was  extended  this  year  to 
1971  with  an  appropriation  of  $14.2  bil- 
lion. As  the  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee  I  supported 
this  bill  as  well  as  authoring  an  amend- 
ment on  bilingual  education,  a  new  con- 
cept In  our  elementary  education  sys- 
tem which  will  mean  a  chance  for  an 
equal  education  for  those  citizens  who 
begin  life  speaking  another  language  as 
their  native  tongue. 

The  Adult  Education  Act  was  extended 
also  through  1971  with  $240  million  to  be 
the  Federal  share  for  its  cost,  and  $1 1 
billion  has  been  authorized  for  grants  to 
the  States  for  vocational  education. 

This  year  a  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  was  established  which  will 
facilitate  the  development  and  operation 
of  educational  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  and  could  have  a  great  Im- 
pact on  the  quality  of  education  of  tills 
Nation. 


A  long-range  goal  In  education  which 
we  must  begin  seeking  now,  and  which 
I  will  continue  to  caU  attention  to  in  this 
next  half  of  the  90th  Congress,  will  be  the 
goal  of  universal  higher  education.  Edu- 
caUon  according  to  ability  and  not  in 
regard  to  financial  resources  Is  the  only 
system  compatible  with  and  conducive  to 
our  democracy.  We  must  begin  today  to 
provide  the  educational  system  that  can 
and  will  meet  the  educational  demands 
of  tomorrow's  America. 


T.  BmOATZOH 

rae  greatest  resource  in  this  country 
■  oar  brainpower.  The  greatest  invest- 


VI.    WELFARE 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967  was  a  landmark  in  the  30-year  his- 
tory of  social  security  legislation.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  several  elements  of 
the  bin  that  create  undue  compulsion  on 
mothers  of  small  chUdren  to  woric.  and 
that  might  rupture  family  relationships, 
but  when  these  «u-e  reconsidered  in  the 
next  session  this  bill  wUl  be  of  major 
benefit  to  America  and  the  over  1  million 
Texans  who  are  affected  by  this  leglsla- 
Uon.  This  bill  will  extend  coverage  to  an 
additional  1  million  Americans,  with  an 
average  increase  of  13  percent  In  bene- 
fits. Our  system  can  support  such  an  In- 
crease, despite  comments  made  by  those 
who  wish  to  imdermlne  the  confldence  of 
the  elderly  In  the  administration  of  the 
social  security  system.  This  new  law  will 
provide  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  benefits 
and  no  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not 
receive  his  full  share. 

Medicare  amendments  removed  acme 
of  the  problems  discovered  In  the  first 
few  years  •f  operation  of  that  program. 
Eligibility  requirements  were  liberalized 
paperwork  by  doctors  and  hoepitals  was 
reduced,  and  number  of  days  of  hospital- 
laatlwi  available  to  those  covered  under 
medicare  was  extended.  In  addition 
medicare  benefits  will  now  cover  certain 
services  af  podiatrists  and  outpatient 
physical  therapists  services  vitally 
needed  by  the  elderly. 

Another  new  provision  would  provide 
a  constructive  means  by  wliich  welfare 
recipients  can  be  given  needed  employ- 
ment thus  enabling  them  to  get  off  the 
welfare  rolls.  By  hiring  welfare  recipi- 


ents as  sulHJrofesslonal  aides  to  work  on 
their  own  problems,  we  increase  the 
quantity  of  services  provided  while  en- 
abling the  currently  imemployed  to  learn 
a  highly  transferable  skill. 

VIL    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

There  are  many  activities  In  foreign 
affairs  other  than  Vietnam,  and  the  one 
I  take  the  greatest  pride  in  is  the  Cham- 
izal   border   settlement  which   occurred 
during  this  first  session.  That  dispute 
lasted  more  than  100  years  before  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  then  President  Mateos 
of  Mexico  agreed  to  transfer  the  437-acre 
tract  to  Mexico.  I  led  the  Senate  fight 
for  this  last  year,  and  this  year  it  was 
my  privUege  to  accompany  both  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  President  Diaz  Ordaz 
on  a  fiight  aboard  Air  Force  One  from 
Washington  to  the  border  to  participate 
with  them  in  this  historic  occasion  More 
than  an  end  to  a  disagreement,  this  is 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico. It  is  a  model  settlement,  and  power- 
ful evidence  that  peaceful  negotiations 
m  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  can 
bring  about  true  harmony  and  under- 
standing between  two  nations. 

In  pursuit  of  equally  good  relations 
with  other  nations  the  Senate  ratified  27 
treaties,  including  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  which  establishes  principles  for 
peaceful  exploration  and  prohibits  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  space,  and  the 
Consular  Convention  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  world  famine  becomes  an  in- 
creasing possibility  the  Senate  author- 
ized $190  million  to  provide  3  million  tons 
of  food  grain  for  India,  and  an  addi- 
tional $25  million  for  the  emergency  food 
relief  programs  run  by  CARE  and  other 
voluntary  organizaUons.  $2.6  bllUon  was 
appropriated  for  the  entire  foreign  aid 
program  for  this  next  year  and  an  addi- 
tional $115  million  was  provided  for  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  role  that  the  hidividual  American 
citizen  can  play  hi  international  rela- 
tions,  so  amply   demonstrated   in   the 
Peace  Corps,  has  also  been  employed 
under  the  Partners  of  the  AlUance  pro- 
gram of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  I  was  pleased  to  propose 
an  amendment  that  made  certain  this 
P^^ram   would   receive   the   money   it 
needed  for  transportation  and  minimal 
living  expenses  of  private  American  cIU- 
zens  who  volunteer  their  expertise,  ener- 
gies, and  time  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
directly  to  people  of  Lathi  America.  I 
have  also  introduced  a  bill  to  promote 
international     health,     education,     and 
labor  programs  so  that  we  can  mobilize 
our  most  precious  asset— the  Individual 
hiltiative  of  our  citizens— to  promote  the 
development  of  free  institutions  hi  the 
newer  nations  of  the  worid  through  self- 
help  projects.  These  are  the  least  expen- 
sive and  most  effective  form  of  foreign 
aid.  and  wholly  consistent  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  our  foreign  poUcy. 

Vm.   LAW    ENFORCEMENT   AND   THE   AOlCDrUTRA- 
TION    OF   JT7BTICE 

One  of  the  greatest  issues  fachig  the 
American  society  is  that  of  legal  admin- 
istration and  justice.  As  dranonstrated 
this  past  summer,  our  machinery  for  law 
enforcement  must  undergo  extensive  ex- 
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amlnatlon  and  alteration  if  it  is  to  re- 
main competent  to  cope  Justly  with  ele- 
ments that  threaten  to  destroy  social 
order. 

In  1789,  George  Washington  wrote 
that  he  was  "impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  due  administration  of 
Justice  is  the  firmest  pillar  of  good  gov- 
ernment." It  is  from  this  same  conviction 
that  I  have  sought  approval  this  session 
of  legislation  to  improve  our  law  enforce- 
ment and  judicial  machinery. 

I  have  introduced  the  criminal  in- 
juries compensation  bill  to  provide  hu- 
mane and  socially  responsible  treatment 
of  innocent  people  victimized  and  bru- 
talized by  acts  of  violence  stemming 
from  crime.  Our  consideration  here  is 
for  the  innocent  victims  of  crime.  Along 
with  10  other  Senators,  I  am  cosponsor 
of  the  omnibus  crime  control  and  safe 
streets  bill,  which  seeks  to  prevent  crime 
and  to  insure  the  greater  safety  of  the 
people  of  America  by  better  coordinating 
and  modernizing  law  enforcement  efforts 
at  all  levels  of  government.  Included  in 
this  measure  are  gmats  for  better  and 
more  extensive  education  of  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  grants  for  the  control 
of  organized  crime,  grants  to  assist  in 
the  prevention  and  control  of  riots,  and 
grants  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  as  well  as  provisions  concerned 
with  the  admisslbili^  of  certain  evidence 
and  wiretapping. 

Also  this  session,  the  Congress  created 
a  new  liiidland-Odessa  division  of  the 
Federal  district  court  in  the  western 
district  of  Texas.  These  two  cities  have 
become  major  population  centers  since 
the  previous  divisions  were  made,  and 
the  new  places  of  holding  court  are 
greatly  needed  to  reduce  the  expense  and 
inconvenience  to  litigants,  lawyers,  and 
witnesses.  Hils  new  act  will  facilitate  the 
administration  of  Justice  in  west  Texas. 

My  work  this  session  was  possible  only 
with  the  wonderful  cooperation  that  I 
have  received  from  my  oolk^igues  In  the 
Senate  and  House — especially  my  fellow 
members  of  the  Texas  delegation.  We 
have  a  strong  and  able  team.  I  am  also 
grateful  for  the  courtesy  and  support 
received  from  the  Senate  Democratic 
majority  leader,  Mncz  Mansfield.  I  am 
already  at  work  on  new  proposals  for  the 
second  part  of  the  90th  Congress,  and  I 
continue  my  pledge  to  the  people  of 
Texas  to  provide  enlightened,  progressive 
leadership  in  Congress. 


Dr.  Veni  Hiller,  Mayor  of  Salem,  Ortt^ 
Testi£es  Before  Joiot  EcoBomic  Com- 
mittee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oazGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 
Mr.     ULLMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,     last 
Thursday,  Dr.  Vem  W.  Miller,  mayor  of 
Salem,  Oreg.,  was  Invited  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Economic  Progress  Subcommlt- 
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tee  of  the  J<>lnt  Economic  Committee, 
chaired  by  iiy  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas,  rW^RicHT  Patmah.  The  sub- 
committee is  currently  engaged  in  an 
axhaustive  and  important  study  of  the 
financial  plight  of  municipal  govern- 
ments which  Merits  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  andlthe  Nation. 

Mayor  Miller,  a  vice  president  of  the 
League  of  Oregon  Cities,  was  asked  to 
testify  befote  the  subcommittee  as 
spokesman  far  smaller  cities  throughout 
the  United  States.  Assisted  by  Salem  City 
Manager  Doi^glas  W.  Ayres,  the  mayor 
discussed  tha  critical  needs  of  munici- 
palities and  i}i  particular,  the  difQculties 
faced  by  municipal  borrowers  in  today's 
costly  and  congested  credit  markets.  I  am 
Informed  that  the  chairman  and  com- 
mittee member,  Senator  William  Prox- 
MiRE,  warmljj  praised  the  mayor's  pres- 
entation.       I 

In  addition  to  his  civic  duties.  Mayor 
Miller  has  th^  unusual  distinction  of  con- 
tinuing his  career  as  a  practicing  physi- 
cian. Last  Wednesday,  he  performed  two 
major  operations,  then  flew  to  Washing- 
ton to  testify j  and  had  to  return  to  Salem 
3  hours  af ter|  appearing  before  the  sub- 
committee.    ' 

Mayor  Miller's  remarks  deserve  the 
careful  attention  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  serious  problems  of  inter- 
governmental relations.  I  recommend 
them  to  my  colleagues  at  this  point: 
Statement  or  Vern  W.  MnxER,  MJ).,  Mayor 

or  Salem,  OIieg.,  and  Douglas  W.  Atres, 

Cttt  Manage  or  Salem,  Oreo.,  Betore  the 

Jonrr  Econu^ic  CoMMrrrEE  or  Congress, 

December  7,  1967 

Chairman  PaBman  and  honorable  members 
of  the  committee,  I  am  Dr.  Vem  W.  MUler, 
Mayor  of  the  C^ty  of  Salem,  Oregon,  and  Vice 
President  of  the  League  of  Oregon  Cities, 
and  this  la  Douglaa  Ayree,  our  City  Manager. 
It  is  a  great  hpnor  to  be  Invited  to  testify, 
representing  tUe  smaller  cities  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  gratifying  to  me  as  a  citizen  of  this 
great  country  that  you  are  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  local  government,  which 
is  the  base  u]lon  which  our  governmental 
structure  stands.  Crumbling  of  this  base  is 
threatened.  God  has  placed  in  our  hands  the 
means  of  attattnlng  heaven  here,  or  else- 
where. The  result  will  depend  upon  the  use 
made  of  our  pofwers  by  us.  The  responsibility 
Is  great.  Mlsn^nagement  of  our  blessings 
will  bring  down  upon  us  the  fabled  four 
horsemen  of  tae  Apocalypse:  famine,  pesti- 
lence, disease  And  war;  and  our  civilization 
wlU  surely  be  destroyed. 

If  you  wUl  pArdon  my  application  of  med- 
ical terminology  to  \irban  ills.  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  wents  of  recent  months  have 
amply  demonstrated  that  our  great  cities 
are  in  the  advanced  stages  of  a  near  fatal 
disease — namely,  neglect  of  capital  improve- 
ments in  the  piast  and  failure  to  match  Im- 
provements with  the  speed  of  urbanization. 
The  smaller  cities  are  suffering  from  the 
same  disease,  put  in  most  Instances  it  Is 
not  as  advanc#d,  and  preventive  measures. 
If  taken  now,  pan  prevent  advancement  ot 
decay  at  a  mu(  ih  less  cost.  In  our  attention 
to  the  fatal  etn  e,  let  us  not  neglect  the  sal- 
vageable. 

The  qualitjt  of  life  in  the  smaller  cities 
In  my  opinion,  there  Is  much  to  be  said 
for  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman's  idea  of 
de-urbanlzatloa.  Programs  that  tend  to  In- 
crease the  coocentratlon  of  people  in  the 
great  cities  should  give  way  to  tboae  that 
will  make  the  small  cities  and  towns  men 
attractive.  Tha  land  of  opportunity  should 
be  the  open  spaces,  an  opportunity  to  work 
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and  produce:  too  1,  for  example,  since  nearly 
half  the  people  m  the  world  are  under-now- 
Ished.  The  land  of  opportiinlty  should  not  be 
the  land  with  the  biggest  welfare  check  and 
the  opportunity  Ito  produce  mly  more  chil- 
dren on  AJ3.C. 

There  are  vast  areas  of  this  land  that 
with  water  and  people  wovUd  be  a  veritable 
paradise.  Should  I  we  then  spend  billions  to 
bring  water  pa4t  these  lands  to  popula- 
tion concentratidos  and  promote  a  condition 
already  out  of  control?  Our  plea  is  to  not 
neglect  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  in  this 
country.  | 

Our  own  city  of  67,000  people  Is  a  fairly 
typical  example,  tn  order  to  maintain  a  rea- 
sonable environment  and  to  prevent  decay, 
otir  City  must  ait  the  minimum,  spend  180 
million  In  the  n«xt  15  years  over  and  above 
the  Income  we  nofw  can  see.  We  are  struggling 
with  the  problems  of  finding  financing  to  ac- 
complish our' goal.  The  cities  of  our  State 
working  together  are  making  every  possible 
effort  to  get  State  law  changes  which  will 
Improve  ottf  chances. 

The  spee^  and  cost  of  change 

To  anyone  whio  has  thoughtfully  toured 
the  magnlficentJ  &nitbsonlan  Institution 
down  the  Mall  h4re,  as  I  did  with  Mrs.  Miller 
this  summer,  they  can't  help  but  be  im- 
pressed with  tha  speed  of  change  in  whicli 
mankind  is  p>ariaclpatlng.  Man's  inventive- 
ness grows  geometlcally,  as  do  the  problems 
arising  therefronj  it  seems;  yet  the  solutions 
to  our  human  a»d  governmental  difflcultle* 
seem  to  progress  only  arithmetically. 

That  Is  our  concern  in  the  smaller  cities; 
a  concern  that  we  will  have  the  wherewithal 
of  not  "going  th*  way"  of  the  large  cities. 

We  are  genuin4ly  concerned  that  the  speed 
with  which  chaiige  occiu^  will  cause  our 
problems  of  pc4lutlon,  congestion,  crime, 
housing  and  Illness  to  overcome  us  before 
we  are  even  In  a  fosltion  to  fully  identify  the 
true  problems.      | 

We  hope  that!  our  testimony  will  assist 
your  studies  of  l^e  needs  and  financing  for 
public  facilities  tn  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Ayres  now  will  briefly  review  for 
you,  from  the  administrative  and  technical 
detail  level,  small  city  financing  problems,  at 
the  conclusion  oi  which  we  will  be  happy  to 
answer  questions. 

SPE(XnC    RESPONSE 

Salem's  i  tut  five  bonds  issues 
You  have  Inquired  of  us  as  to  the  net 
interest  cost,  repayment  period,  dates, 
amount,  rating  stnd  purpose  of  our  last  flv« 
bond  issues.  Appendix  A  contains  that  data. 
In  summary  the^of,  our  net  Interest  rate 
has  ranged  tiotm  a  low  of  2.0559%  in  Oc- 
tober of  1964  to  a  high  of  4.5546%  in  Sep- 
tember of  1966.  9our  issues  are  to  be  repaid 
in  ten  years  andjone  In  15.  All  are  so-called 
"double-barrelled"  bonds,  being  backed  botlj 
by  specific  revenues  and  the  full  faith  and 
credit.  Amounts  ranged  from  $305,000  to 
1 1.340.000.  All  wire  AA  rated,  and  the  pur- 
poses were  for  sewers;  and  street,  water  and 
sewer  special  assMsments,  or  local  improve- 
ment districts  as  they  are  called  in  some 
states.  I 

Attached  Appepdlx  B  also  contains  data 
on  an  additional  eleven  issues  sold  In  the 
period  frwn  early  1957  to  October,  1964.  with 
interest  rates  varying  between  a  high  of 
8.6%  in  May  of  1999  to  a  low  of  2.613''c  in 
March  of  196S.  Most  of  these  were  special 
assessment  bondf,  but  the  largest  were  for 
water  supply  and  sewage  Interceptors  and 
a  treatment  plant.  Also  Included  were  small 
armory  and  p)ark  Issues.  The  longest  period 
Is  for  25  years,  with  most  being  for  ten.  They 
ranged  from  S05,4OO  to  M.SSS.OOO. 

On  all  16  Issues  outlined  we  have  received 
from  a  low  of  two  bids  once,  and  three  btdi 
four  times;  to  a  high  of  eleven  and  elgbt, 
once  each.  We  have  attached  copies  of  preM 
releases  by  our  Db«ctor  of  Finance  outllninf 
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the  bidding  syndicates  and  the  number  of 
participants  in  each. 

Supplemental  information  on  Salem's  issues 
The  Committee  also  has  asked  for  Infor- 
maUon  regarding  work  performed  by  and 
costs  Inctured  In  retaining  financial  und 
engineering  consultants  and  bond  counsel, 
on  our  efforts  to  secure  more  favorable 
ratings,  information  provided  prospective 
bidders,  and  the  extent  of  assistance  pro- 
vided us  by  the  State  or  federal  governments 
Appendix  D  contains  this  Information  in 
some  detaU. 

In  simimary.  we  have  found  no  need  for 
a  financial  consultant  having,  with  all  due 
respect  for  Representative  Whalen  and  Mayor 
Hall  of  Dayton's  fine  Finance  Director  Mr 
Winton  Parent,  the  best  Director  of  Finance 
in  the  country— Mr.  Robert  S.  Moore.  He  and 
his  predecessors  have  always  prepared  our 
issues  for  market. 

EquaUy,  we  have  found  oxu-  City  Attorney 
capable  of  preparing  issues,  approved  by 
bond  counsel  at  modest  expense.  Consult- 
ing engineers  have  been  used  only  twice  and 
each  time  restricted  to  deelgn  and  '  coat 
estimating.  *^    ^^    ^ 

Our  Mr.  Moore,  and  his  predecessors,  both 
of  whom  are  now  city  managers,  have  actual- 
ly had  no  particular  difficulty  In  either  secur- 
ing favorable  ratings  for  us  or  providine 
adequate  Information  to  prospective  bidders 
In  fact.  Mr.  Ayreo  is  credited  with  writing 
the  only  authorttattve  document  on  the  mar^ 
keting  of  municipal  bonds  from  the  mumcl- 
pal  official's  viewpoint.' 

We  have  had  neither  state  nor  federal 
usistance  In  preparation  or  Issuance  of  our 
i>onds. 

Debt  of  Oregon's  cities 
With  the  assistance  of  the  staff  of  our 
I«ague  of  Oregon  Cities,  we  also  wish  to 
present  data  on  the  debt  of  Oregon  cities 
which  are  like  the  cities  of  most  states-^ 
they  are  going  deeper  into  debt  aU  the  time 
Below  are  tables  showing  the  Indebtneas  of 
mies  m  our  state,  aU  of  which  except  one- 
Portland— are  under  100,000  population 

Oregon  cltloe.  with  a  total  ptwuiaUon  of 
»PI«x.ximately  1,100.000  (or  56%Tf  our  pop- 

^^2?i«o*'^'****  ******  indebtedness  of 
♦135,424,763  as  of  July  1.  1966,  according  to 
the  State  Treasurer.  Amounts  on  hand  at 
that  time  for  debt  retirement  left  a  net 
hKlebtedness  of  H20,994.159.  This  total  debt 
figure  amounted  to  tiae  per  capita  for  each 
cl^esident  In  Oregon  for  city  government 

K^ud^^-  ^"^^  ^  '^^'y  *>«^*  --> 


Distribution  of  cities  by  the  number  In 
each  population  category,  and  the  mtlo  of 
net  debt  to  true  cash  value  of  all  assessed 


property  In  the  city, 
below: 
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Is  reported  as  listed 


Popuiatioii 
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3toS.99 
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6to8.»9 

pWMflt 


9  to  11.99 
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Over  100.000.      >  , 

25.000  to  100,000... ' 

10,000  to  25.000..            -c 

5,000  to  10,000..            2 

2,500  to  5,000             2 

1,000  to  2,500....  '. 1? 

500  to  1,000 " {2 

Under  500 -""""""IIII""!;!  as 

TotsI ,^ 


3 
9 

10 
13 
IS 
15 
II 

76 


1 
1 
2 
5 

5 
6 

3 

a 


I 

s 

4 
Z 

12 


Over  12 
percent 


'  21  ot  Oregon's  224  cities  did  not  report  any  indebtedness  as  of  July  I,  1966.  the  last  fi(ures 


available. 


n.1.  :  ..  !•**'  Net 
"*"                      indebtedness     indebtedness 

iljlllfj »109,103,917        J98,236.006 

J5   •}** 117,088.951        106  305  962 

*^'''^ 135,424,763       120;»4;i59 

«f '!?<?;  ^^"u'i*^  *****  indicates  the  amount 
Of  city  debts  as  of  July  1,  1966,  by  function: 


r  ..I  Number 

FunctKMi  of  cities 
Witt)  debt 
oulstinding 

'iter 112 

S«<»wi  and  sewage  trrabiieiitll  117 
laeal  mprovement  assess- 
ments, .  m 
'•"•WHI  Harbor".".:: i 

^•«iis ::::::::  » 

i!ll!!i '"'•'«*■  p»rt'ini-'— ":::  14 

ffywts J 

gMiiiing  pools. J2 

njt  aqiiipmeirt,  fire  stations.  .1  is 

2*««nd  recreation 6 

■icellaneous...  jj 


Amount  of  debt 


SSO.098.103.84 
39, 640, 222.  70 

14, 714, 792.  32 
6,789,830.24 
2,692,339.47 

i,3so,ooaoo 

1,179,598.83 

1, 132. 831. 00 

664.600.00 

548.946.74 

374,791.64 

1,409,724.17 


♦tootnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


It  U  significant  to  note  that  the  single  re- 
cent tax  exempt  Industrial  bond  issue  of  the 
Port  of  Astoria  (population  10,700)  In 
amount  of  9140  million,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Northwest  Aluminum  Company  exceeds 
by  $19  million  the  total  net  debt  of  all 
Oregon  cities  for  aU  municipal  purposes 
combined.  «-     i- 

A  THESIS  REGARDING  THE  ECONOMT 

Where  are  the  cities  going  vis-a-vis  the 
economy? 
Now  that  we  have  responded  to  your 
specific  questions  In  specific  terms,  we  would 
like  to  go  behind  this  mass  of  data  and  form 
some  theses.  The  quesUon  must  arise  as 
to  where  the  cities  are  going.  We  hope  it  is 
not  to  mass  bankruptcy  or  to  a  massive  traf- 
fic Jam  to  the  tune  of  automobile  stereo  tape 
decks  on  impossibly  clogged,  streets;  but  we 
fear  it. 

Basically  our  thesis  is  that  without  a 
major  revision  In  the  nation's  spending 
priorities,  both  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy,  that  that  actual  and 
symbolic  traffic  Jam  is  as  Inevitable  as  are 
the  proverbial  "death  and  taxes "  We  feel 
that  the  rapid  build-up  of  city  debt  is  di- 
rectly correlated  to  the  rapidity  of  growth 
and  the  dearth  of  commensurate  current 
revenue  build-up  available  to  the  cities  to 
meet  thU  growth.  We  feel  this  U  unhealthy 
both  for  the  cities,  and  as  is  being  shown' 
for  the  national  economy.  We  would  now 
like  to  explore  our  thesis,  and  to  then  make 
some  specific  suggestions  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee  and  your  colleagues 
of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Municipal  debt  rise 
We  know  that  the  Subcommittee  is  aware 
of  the  rapid  build-up  of  municipal  debt  but 
we  wonder  U  you  are  as  fully  aware  of  some 
contrasts  between  local  and  federal  financing 
and  debt  once  intergovernmental  transfers 
are  excluded?  For  example,  since  1942  fed- 
«t^  ^'  capita  revenues  have  increased 
655%,  as  contrasted  to  a  620%  increase  in 
state  and  local  revenues.  Tet  during  the 
same  quarter  century  federal  per  capita  ex- 
penditures increased  only  214%  as  compared 
to  a  622%  state-local  rise.  The  thing  which 
concerns  us  at  the  local  level,  however  is 
not  so  much  the  contrast  between  federal 
and  state-local  expenditures,  but  the  way  in 
which  localiues  had  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  their  revenues  and  their  ex- 
penditures. These  comparisons  come  into 
clearer  focus  when  per  capita  debt  build-up 
or  the  federal  versus  state-local  governmen- 
tal levels  are  compared. 

During  the  same  25  year  period  federal 
per  capita  debt  Increased  only  304%  as 
compared  to  a  sUte-local  Increase  of  380% 
But.  astoundlngly,  in  the  16  year  period 
from  1950  thru  1966.  federal  per  capltadebt 
actually  went  down  3.7%,  but  state-local 
debt  climbed  346  %  .*  ^^ 

An  UTiduly  mortgaged  future? 
Honorable    members    of    the    Committee 
we  stiggest  that  due  to  Uiadequate  finances' 
with  which  to  support  capital  needs  of  an 


annually  recurring  nature,  local  govern- 
ments of  this  nation  have  been  forced  un- 
duly  to  mortgage  their  futures.  Hardly  a 
day  goes  by  that  financial  Journals  dont 
carry  news  of  a  local  bond  Issue  for  fire 
trucks,  streets,  minor  ptibllc  buildings 
park  land  acqulsiUon  and  develoiwnent,  air- 
port construction  and  the  like,  that  more 
properly  should  be  financed  by  capital  out- 
lay expenditures  from  current  revenues  were 
such  revenues  extant.  They  presently  are 
not— thus  local  government  can  no  longe' 
live  as  prudent  families — financing  only  the 
most  major  of  expenditures— homes— by 
long  term  debt,  but  are  forced  to  dissipate 
their  fixed  incomes  on  interest  charges  serv- 
icing long  term  bond  Issues  for  recurring 
capital  expenses.  It  appears  to  us  that  this 
money  should  more  properly  be  channeled 
into  current  expenditure  programs,  because 
cities  have  to  purchase  a  given  amount  of 
these  capital  items  each  year  as  does  private 
Industry,  yet  we  must  bond  for  them  rather 
than  charge  a  major  portion  thereof  up 
against  current  revenue. 

An  inflationary  spiral? 
WhUe  neither  of  us  are  economists  it 
seems  to  us  that  such  long  term  financing 
of  ordinary  annuaUy  recurring  pubUc  cap- 
ital needs  buUds  an  Inflationary  spiral  into 
the  economy.  Cities  thus  have  a  vested  in- 
terest in  assuring  that  we  repay  otir  past 
obllgaUons  with  cheaper  doUars,  adding 
pressure  to  further  deferral  of  current  cap- 
lUl  financing  needs;  untU  the  only  alterna- 
tive for  the  public  official  Is  an  unwanted 
bond  issue,  at  increasing  Interest  rates, 
rather  than  channeling  these  Interest 
charges  into  more  capital  outlay. 
A  backlog  of  capital  needs 
In  our  own  community  we  are  still  trying 
to  finance  our  ever-expanding  backlog  of 
capital  needs  by  convincing  our  citizens  of 
the  need  for  a  major  new  soxu-ce  of  local  rev- 
enue. But  with  the  successful  example  of 
some  of  our  neighbors  having  bonded  the 
same  expenditures  we  propose  over  25  year 
periods,  at  nearly  twice  the  cost,  we  are  hard 

pressed  to  not  resort  to  the  "easy"  route 

bond  Issues.  They,  and  now  we,  have  fallen 
into  the  argument  that  "yotir  children  and 
grandchildren  will  pay  for  the  Improvement 
you  wUl  enjoy,  and  be  able  to  pay  for  them 
with  cheaper  dollars." 

Now  don't  misunderstand  us  please,  we  do 
not  advocate  complete  pay-as-you-go  capital 
financing.  We  merely  are  questioning  the 
long  term  economic  Impact  of  "something" 
in  the  national  economy  which  seems  to  ef- 
fectively require  cities  to  resort  to  bonding 
for  regularly  recurring  annual  levels  of  capi- 
tal project  needs. 

Salem  has  only  tlOLOOO  of  tax-supported 
debt,  and  we  are  advocating  adding  some  •IS 
mUlion  to  that,  but  we  have  considerably 
greater  needs  than  bonds  ever  will  meet.  And 
that  Is  only  for  city  needs,  and  does  not  cover 
those  capital  requirements  of  otfier  overlap- 
ping JurisdlcUons,  such  as  the  two  counties 
in  which  Salem  Ues,  the  school  district,  and 
a  score  of  special  districts  which  the  taxpay- 
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ers  of  our  City  must  finance  In  whole  or  In 
part,  now  and  In  the  future. 

Maater -planned  capital  outlays 
Our  city  Is  one  of  the  few.  If  not  the  only, 
which  has  essentially  completed  or  has 
underway  a  master  plan  for  each  area  of 
our  development  responsibilities — transpor- 
tation. Including  streets  and  airports;  parks; 
libraries;  water  and  sewer:  public  buildings; 
beautlficatlon;  land  use  and  zoning;  redevel- 
opment and  urban  renewal;  fire  and  police; 
storm  drainage;  and  street  lighting.  We  also 
have  costed  them  out,  and  find  that  for  a 
city  of  67,000  we  have  backlogged  and  pro- 
jected capital  needs  exceeding  $80  million. 
By  counting  on  maximum  state  and  federal 
matching  grants-in-aid,  which  at  present 
prospect  is  problematical  at  best,  we  can  re- 
duce our  local  burden  to  somewhat  over 
$500  million.'  Now,  this  Is  after  eliminating 
even  from  consideration  around  $30  million 
of  "needed  but  presently  not  imperative" 
projects,  and  roughly  another  $15  million  of 
local  urban  renewal  and  redevelopment 
matching  monies.  Thus,  even  counting  on 
the  nebulous  possibilities  of  state  and  fed- 
eral assistance,  and  population  growth  to 
100,000  through  annexation  of  our  unincor- 
porated suburbs,  we  are  faced  7'lth  current 
capital  needs  of  $500  per  present  and  future 
man,  woman  and  child.  Again,  this  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  capital  needs  of 
our  citizens  for  school  and  county  public 
faculties. 

Resignation  to  despair  in  the  cities 
Based  on  conversations  with  every  nvayor 
and  ctty  manager  with  whom  I  have  dls- 
cuaaed  this.  I  believe  other  cities  are  In  no 
better,  and  of  ttlmes  worse,  condition  than  we. 
Were  Salem's  needed  expenditures  spread 
over  a  15  year  period,  as  we  plan  to  spresul 
some  $35  million,  with  the  balance  of  $15 
million  being  bonded  for  25  years,  the  annxial 
per  capita  load  during  the  15  year  period  Is 
brought  down  to  around  $30  per  year  per 
citizen.  Yet,  when  debt  service  Is  Included 
on  Just  the  $15  million,  another  $9  million 
Is  added,  making  the  annual  per  capita  coat 
rise  nearly  $3.60.  Were  the  Interest  rate  we 
will  have  to  pay  only  one-half  of  one  percent 
greater  on  the  $15  million,  another  $1,135,- 

000  would  have  to  be  pcUd  by  our  citizens.* 
While  it  is  with  trepidation  that  I  use  my 

own  community  as  such  a  specific  example, 

1  do  ao  to  Illustrate  to  you  the  frustration, 
and  no,  almoet  desperation  and  resignation 
to  despair.  Imbuing  we  local  officials. 

Revenue  and  debt  comparisons 
While  city  goverzunent  revenues  have  In- 
cretksed  some  314%  between  1955  and  1966, 
Interest  on  dty  debts  alone  rose  248%,  whUe 
outstanding  debt  gr«w  only  176%  In  this 
eleven  year  period.  On  analysla  of  these  flg- 
una  an  anomaly  shows  up — that  of  cities 
Increasing  their  pay-ofT  of  older  debt  In  1966 
at  a  rate  of  nearly  two  and  one  half  times 
greater  than  In  1955.  Now  it  certainly  seems 
to  us  that  there  Is  Illustrated  here  a  serious 
Increase  In  reliance  on  debt  to  meet  recur- 
ring city  needs,  while  at  the  same  time  pay- 
ing off  of  older  debt  which  was  financed  at 
much  lower  Intereat  rates.  Our  experience 
In  Salem  lllustra.te«  this,  for  since  1940  the 
interest  rates  we  have  paid  tor  bonds  have 
steadily  increased,  from  a  1960  rate  of  1.6% 
to  a  high  in  1966  of  4.55%.  We  expect  to  pay 
as  much  or  more  on  a  million  dollar  special 
asaeosmenit  Issue  we  must  sell  early  next 
year.  And  we  are  double  A  rated  by  Moody's. 
Factors  leading  to  higher  interest  rates 
To  the  relatively  uninitiated  on  the  na- 
tional scene  aa  ourselTes,  there  appears  to  be 
several  factors  which  have  lead  to  cities 
having  to  pay  higher  and  higher  Interest 
rates,  despite  the  fact  that  dty  bond  Interest 
payments  are  exempt  from  federal,  and  gen- 
erally state  Income  taxes. 


First,  as  stated  before,  we  beUeve  that  local 
governments  b«ve  been  forced  away  from  fi- 
nancing capital:  outlays  out  of  current  reve- 
nues by  vlrtul  of  the  federal  and  state 
governments  preempting  sources  of  revenue 
which  tend  to  grow  with  the  economy  more 
than  those  left  to  cities.  Second,  the  result- 
ant public  acceptance  of  the  philosophy  of 
paying  off  expensive  dollars  with  "cheap" 
dollars;  indeed,  tacit  agreement  to  Inflation. 
Third,  the  recent  rapid  increase  in  the  volume 
of  tax  exempt  Industrial  bonds,  which  soak 
up  the  traditional  municipal  long  term 
money  supply,  j And  fourth,  the  Inability  of 
many  cities  to  i  properly  structure,  advertise 
and  market  tb^lr  Issues  and  of  the  rating 
services  to  adequately  study  the  flood  of 
bonds  hitting  the  market.  Even  the  rating 
services  themselves  recognize  their  inability 
to  perform,  a  tqend  manifested  In  confllcta  in 
ratings    between    themselves.' 

If  we  might,  ^e'd  now  like  to  conunent  on 
each  of  these  seasons. 

Need  /or  a  source  of  growth  income 

We  have  alrepdy  given  some  statistics  and 
our  theses  regarding  the  capital  outlay  and 
revenue  needs  t>f  cities,  and  the  Inflationary, 
but  practical  tressiwes  to  resort  to  bonds 
with  which  to  Jinance  cxirrent  and  recurring 
capital  needs,  flven  more  basically  wrong.  In 
our  opinion,  ijowever,  Is  the  need  for  con- 
tinued over-relance  on  the  property  tax  by 
municipal  government.  Today  our  nation  Is 
Increasingly,  aid  largely,  composed  of  those 
either  still  In  school  or  retired,  thus  causing 
ever-Increasing  pressure  to  transfer  the  bur- 
den of  local  gevernmental  flnanclng  to  the 
middle  segmeqt  of  the  population  which  Is 
better  able  to  ifford  It.  Such  pressure  resulte 
in  the  so-callei  "property  tax  revolte"  being 
suffered  In  ou^  own  state  and  in  numerous 
'ays  at  the  local  level, 
►f  all  the  money  local  govem- 
►mes  from  the  property  tax. 
Indirect  connection  to  ability 
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gnlflcance  to  the  nation's 
;t  that  nearly  80%  at  the 
nation's  personal  Income  derives  from  other 
than  real  proijerty.*  Yet  the  cities  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  these  non-property  tax 
sources  have  generally  been  pre-empted  by 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  leaving 
little  for  local  government  but  the  tradi- 
tional, and  increasingly  Inequitable,  prop- 
erty tax.  Small  wonder  we  are  besieged  with 
demands,  but  u-e  rejected  at  the  polls,  when 
all  we  can  do!  Is  ask  for  an  increase  In  the 
property  tax.  ^t's  analagous  to  cities  being 
reliant  on  soctol  security — only  It  requires  a 
referendum  li^  many  places  to  Increase  mu- 
nicipal Income,  not  merely  the  act  of  the 
representative!  Congress. 

Advetiising  and  affluence 

Caught  between  the  oonsta|it  outpouring 
of  advertising  of  the  affluent  society  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  ease  vrlth  which  short- 
term  personal  credit  is  extended  on  the  other, 
it  Is  small  wokider  that  the  Individual  tax- 
payer continues  to  defer  his  public  capital 
needs.  By  law  most  local  governments  can- 
not advertise  to  compete  for  the  consumer 
dollar,  thus  producing  the  Imbalance  In  ovir 
economy  of  Automobiles  Increttslng  much 
more  rapidly  than  streets  on  which  to  move 
them;  and  t&e  value  of  tobacco  products 
shipped  exceeding  the  total  expenditures  for 
all  city  police  and  flre  protection,  welfare, 
and  parks  and  recreation  comMned.'  In  fact, 
advertising  expenditures  alone  in  1965  came 
to  within  three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
of  equalling  all  general  revenues  of  all 
Cities  in  the  nation,  for  ALL  local  govern- 
ment service  aeeds.  More  shocking,  with  city 
utilities  and  liquor  stores  eliminated,  the 
advertising  industry  expended  $3  billion 
more  than  the  cities  took  In  from  all  gen- 
eral revenue  sources.' 

One  specific  example  of  this  unbalanced 
nature  of  oun  economy  which  we  can't  help 


but  feel  win  have  ierlous  implications  for  the 
economic  progress,  of  this  nation,  is  the  con- 
trast between  the  value  of  automobiles  pro- 
duced annually  aCd  the  amount  which  we 
Invest  in  highway  and  street  construction 
on  which  to  place  them.  In  1966  the  value 
of  factory  sales  and  Imports  of  motor  vehicles 
was  almoet  $23  bOUon.  But  In  the  same  pe- 
riod this  nation  spent  only  $12.3  on  all  of 
highway  construotlon  and  maintenance  at 
the  state  and  local  level.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
driven  an  auto,  ot  attempted  to  do  so  in  cur 
cities,  Is  not  only  '♦ell  aware  of  this  imbalance 
between  the  private  and  public  sectors  of  our 
economy,  but  alsoi  exasperatedly  aware  of  the 
terrible  lmbalanc#  between  federal  and  state 
highway  expenditures  and  the  city  level  of 
street  expenses;  f©r  only  $1.8  billion  Is  spent 
for  city  street  conttructlou  and  maintenance. 
Why,  in  the  period  1960  to  1965  the  value  of 
new  motor  vehldes  added  to  this  nation's 
streets  rose  225%  while  city  street  expendi- 
tures for  construotlon  and  maintenance  were 
added  to  by  only  somewhat  in  excess  of 
210%. »  Even  worse,  municipal  street  mileage 
Increased  only  sotne  152%  in  the  1950-1964 
period." 

Inflationary  pressures  of  })onding 
Investors  have  begun  to  discount  more 
and  more  this  oo»ipetltion  between  the  con- 
sumer Industrlee  and  local  government  serv- 
ices within  which  consumer  products  are  en- 
joyed, and  the  Wsultant  Inflationary  pres- 
sures on  cities  to  resort  to  longer  term 
flnanclng.  This  i$  Illustrated  by  the  Increase 
of  138  points  in  the  last  IS  years  in  the  Bond 
Buyer  Index  of  30  municipal  bonds,"  and  the 
more  than  threefold  increase  In  dollar 
volume  of  state  ptnd  municipal  bond  offer- 
ings." [ 

Industrie^  tax-exempt  bonds 

A  too-slgnlflcant  portion  of  this  outpour- 
ing of  tax  exempts  has  been  from  the  states 
allowing  industrial  corporatlona  to  ride  the 
skirta  of  tax  exeHapt  local  governments.  The 
Municipal  Finance  Officers'  Association  of 
the  United  State*  and  Canada  urges  discon- 
tinuance of  this  dilution  of  municipal  credit; 
the  Natonal  LeflKue  of  Cities  desires  more 
stringent  regulatfon  of  such  bonds;  and  we 
personally  decry  such  an  abuse  of  munclpsl 
credit.  Recent  weeks  have  shown  the  national 
municipal  bond  market  completely  domi- 
nated by  such  subterfuge  Issues,  literally 
pushing  legitimate  city  bond  Interest  ratei 
to  unprecedented  highs.  We  cannot  overem- 
phasize the  adverse  Impact  of  this  type  of 
issue,  for  to  quote  a  municipal  bond  market 
analyst:  'The  b<it  way  to  describe  our  mar- 
ket Is  that  we  afe  in  psychological  disarray 
.  .  .  the  rapid  increase  of  Industrial  revenue 
flnanclng  Is  plaguing  us.  We  expect  about  II 
billion  of  these  bonds  in  the  next  fix 
months.""  Monday's  Wall  Street  Journal 
brings  this  contDoverslal  Issue  into  even  bet- 
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ter  perspective:  I 

"Industrial  reyenue  bonds  are  being  used 
Increasingly  by  communities  seeking  to  at- 
tract new  Industry  and  by  companies  trying 
to  avoid  the  relatively  high  Interest  costs  of 
conventonal  corj^orate  debt  securities.  Nearly 
40  states  now  permit  the  Issuance  of  such 
bonds,  double  the  number  In  1960.  About  II 
billion  of  corporate  municipal  bonds  to 
finance  Industrllil  construction  will  be  sold 
this  year,  up  fitom  $1.5  million  In  1956."" 

The  only  outeome  we  can  see  la  the  utlmate 
use  of  this  devloe  by  all  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial corporations,  with  the  commensurate 
levelling  of  tax  exempt  and  non-tax  exempt 
Interest  rates,  and  an  accompanying  drastic 
drop  In  federal  and  state  Income  tax  rev- 
enues therefrom. 
State  and  Federal  bond  marketing  assistance 

In  our  oplnloas  the  concentration  of  mu- 
nicipal finance  talent  and  marketing  efforti 
on  these  Industrial  bonds  has  detracted  se- 
riously from  the  more  Importat  needs  of  ai- 
slsting  cities  to  Issue  better  financial  data, 
strengthen  bond  sale  advertising,  time  mar- 


keting more  tightly,  and  broaden  the  market 
for  tax  exempts.  For  example,  few  states  have 
ever  considered  the  need  for  a  state  agency  to 
consolidate  and  market  small  local  issues." 
Neither  have  we  been  successful  in  convinc- 
ing you  gentlemen  to  amend  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  Tax  Act  of  1959  to  overcome 
the  Atlas  Life  Insurance  Company  Supreme 
Court  decision,  thereby  broadening  the  mar- 
ket for  city  debt  obligations.  And  these 
abuses  and  restrictions  are  conOnued  in  the 
face  of  the  authoritative  prediction  of  a  $16- 
bUlion-a-year  municipal  bond  market  within 
ten  years.'* 

CONCXUSION 

In  closing  this  potpotirrl  and  tearful  recl- 
taUon  of  the  continuing  soap  opera  In  which 
we  city  officials  dally  perform,  we  would  make 
to  you  several  specific  recommendations. 
Specific  recommendations 
First,  develop  a  block  grant  program  for 
sharing  federal  revenues  with  the  cities  and 
directly  with  the  cities.  We  point  out  past 
performance  of  the  several  states  and  ques- 
tion their  ability  or  Inclination  to  channel 
auch  grants  to  the  needy  cities  without  plac- 
ing undue  restrictions  on  us,  or  "sopping  up" 
the  money  on  the  way  through. 
Second,  we  would  suggest  some  type  of  a 

federally  subsidized  public  Informational 

caU  It  "advertising"  If  you  wish— program 
designed  to  acquaint  the  consumer  with  the 
basic  fact  that  the  local  public  sector  of 
the  economy  must  progress  in  harmony  with 
the  private  sector  or  he  will  be  unable  to 
enjoy  his  private  affluence  due  to  the  pollu- 
tion and  crowding  of  his  environment,  which 
will  inevitably  result  unless  such  balance 
is  upheld. 

Third,  we  would  suggest  that  Congress 
drastically  limit  the  tax  exemption  privilege 
for  public  bonds  used  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  a  private  corporation. 

Fourth,  municipal  officials  would  Uke  to 
see  the  Congress  restore  the  full  intent  of 
the  Life  Insurance  Company  Tax  Act  of 
1969;  permit  the  withholding  of  municipal 
Income  taxes  from  federal  employee  pay;  and 
permit  regulated  investment  companies  to 
distribute  the  Interest  on  our  bonds  without 
loss  of  the  tax  exemption. 

Fifth,  we  would  suggest  that  the  Public 
Facility  Loan  Program  be  properly  funded 
ao  it  can  be  utilized,  and  that  It  be  expanded 
to  financially  encourage  the  several  states 
to  create  subsidiary  programs  with  which  to 
assist  cities  to  consolidate  smaller  munlci- 
ptl  Issues  and  secure  better  bond  prices. 

Finally— and  we  know  that  you  already 
agree  on  this  point — accept  as  most  stu- 
dents of  government  do,  and  recognize  that 
the  paucity  of  revenue  and  the  accompany- 
tog  financial  plight  of  the  cities  is  a  major 
actor  inhibiting  the  full  uUUzatlon  of  our 
system  of  local  self  govetnment." 

Please  accept  our  ap  j«clatlon  and  thanks 
for  being  invited  to  t^tlfy  before  the  Sub- 
eommlttee.  Should  there  be  any  quesUons, 
Mther  of  us  would  be  pleased  to  attempt  to 
answer  them. 
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Statement  by  Senator  John  0.  Pa$tore, 
Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  U^.  Senate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

or   RHODE   ISLAITD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  on  behalf  of  all  of 
the  members,  I  am  privileged  to  make  the 
following  report  to  the  Congress  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  executive  branch  and 
the  public  at  large. 

I  wish  to  thsmk  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  hard  work  and  fine 
cooperation  in  the  committee's  work.  In 
order  to  inform  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  public  as  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  re- 
port on  the  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  during  the  90th  Congress,  first 
session. 

There  being  no  objection  the  report  of 
the  activities  and  acoomplishments  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  the 
Congress  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

AciiviTua  Am  AccoKPUsRifEirrs  or  thk 
Joint  Cokmittez  ok  Atomic  Enesgt  rw 
TUB  90th  Conobsss,  PiasT  Session   (1967) 

rOKXWORD 

The  Joint  Committee  cm  Atomic  Energy 
was  flrst  organized  on  August  3,  1946,  and  Is 
a  House-Senate  Committee  consisting  of  nine 
members  from  each  body,  of  which  no  more 
than  Ave  from  each  body  can  be  members  of 
the  same  party.  PoUowlng  Is  a  listing  at  the 
present  membership : 

John  O.  Pastore,  Rhode  Island,  Chairman. 

Chet  HoUfield,  California,  Vice  Chairman. 

Melvln  Price,  niinols. 

Wayne  N.  Asplnall,  Colorado. 

Thomas  G.  Morris,  New  Mexico. 

John  Young,  Texas. 

Craig  Hoemer,  California. 

William  H.  Bates,  Massachuaetts. 

John  B.  Anderson,  Illinois. 

William  M.  Mcculloch,  Ohio. 

Richard  B.  RusseU.  Georgia. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson.  New  Mexico. 

Albert  Gore,  Tennessee. 

Henry  M.  Jackson.  Washington. 

Bourke  B.  Hlckenlooper.  Iowa. 


George  D.  Aiken,  Vermont, 

Wallace  F.  Bennett.  Utah. 

Carl  T.  Curtis,  Nebraska. 

The  Joint  Committee  Is  one  of  the  few 
committees  established  by  statute,  rather 
than  by  rule  of  each  house,  and  Is  unique 
in  several  resi>ecta.  For  example.  It  Is  the 
only  Joint  Committee  of  the  Congress  with 
leglsUtlve  functions.  Including  the  receipt 
and  reporting  of  legislative  proposals.  The 
Committee  is  also  charged  by  law  with  legis- 
lative responsibility  as  "watehdog"  of  the 
Umted  States  atomic  energy  program.  As 
part  of  its  responsibilities,  the  Committee 
foUowB  closely  the  classified  activities  of 
executive  agencies,  including  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  State,  concerning  the  military 
applications  of  atomic  energy. 

In  all  these  acOviUes,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  as  representative  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public  seeks  to  assure  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  following  statutory 
policy  expressed  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954:  "the  development,  use  and  control 
of  atomic  energy  shall  be  directed  so  as  to 
make  the  maximum  contrlbuUon  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  para- 
mount objective  of  making  the  maximum 
contribution  to  the  common  defense  and 
security  .  .  ." 

During  the  90th  Congress,  first  seeslon,  the 
Joint  Committee  met  on  a  total  of  74  differ- 
ent occasions,  49  of  which  were  public  and 
25  of  which  were  executive  meetings. 

A  total  of  13  pubUcatlons  consisting  of— 
hearings  and  Committee  prlnta  were  pub- 
lished or  are  in  the  process  of  being  printed 
by  the  Joint  Committee  in  the  flrst  session 
of  the  90th  Congress.  These  publications 
include  tetelmony  taken  In  executive  session 
with  classified  material  deleted  before  print- 
ing. A  list  of  these  publications  follows: 

"ABC  Authorizing  Legislation.  FY  1968"- 
Part  1,  Hearings  Jan.  25,  Feb.  7,  8,  9  and  38 
1967;  Part  2,  Hearings  Mar.  14  and  16,  1967-" 
Part  3,  Hearings  Feb.  38,  Mar.  3  and  3,  1967. 

"Atomic  Energy  LegislaUon  Through  the 
90h  Cong.,  let  Session."  Committee  orint 
(Dec.  1967). 

"Lacrosse  BoUlng  Water  Reactor  Project  " 
Hearing  May  4.  1967  (avaUable  when 
printed). 

"Licensing  and  Regulation  of  Nuclear  Re- 
actors," Part  I,  Hearings  Apr.  4,  6.  6  30  and 
May  3,  1967. 

"Ucenslng  and  Regulation  of  Nuclear  Re- 
actors," Part  n.  Hearings  Sept.  12,  13  and 
14,   1967    (avaUable  when  printed). 

"Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  1967  " 
Hearing  Mar.  16,  1967  (In  preparation). 

"Nuclear  Propxilslon  for  Major  Fleet 
Escorte,"  Committee  print  (In  preparation). 

"AEC  Omnibus  Legislation.  1967."  Hear- 
ings August  11,  15,  and  24,  1967. 

"Radiation  Exposure  of  Uranium  Miners," 
Hearings  May  9,  10,  33,  Jime  6,  7.  8,  9,  July  26 
27,  and  August  8  and  10,  1967. 

"Scope,  Magnitude  and  Implications  of  the 
United  States  ABM  Program."  Hearings  No- 
vember 6  and  7.  1967  (available  when 
printed). 

t.    LXGISLATIVX   ACTIVITHS 

A.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  fiscal  year 
1968  Authorization  Act  (Public  Law  90- 
56) 

In  accordance  with  Section  361  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  aa  amended,  the 
Joint  Committee  In  1967  reviewed  the  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1968  authorization  for  all 
appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

Extensive  hearings  on  the  ASC's  proposed 
authorization  bill  (S.  611;  HJt.  3647)  and 
proposed  amendments  thereto  were  held  by 
the  Joint  Committee  over  a  period  of  seven 
weeks  beginning  January  35.  1967,  the  day 
following  deUvery  of  the  President's  budget 
message.  The  Committee's  hearings  extended 
through  March  16.  1967.  and  included  review 
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not  only  of  tbe  ConunUslon's  (^;>erattiig  fiinds 
authorization  but  also  Ita  request  tot  au- 
thorization of  f\inda  for  plant  and  capital 
equipment  obligations.  BCaJor  Items  in  tbe 
Oofmnlsslon's  various  programs  were  ex- 
amined In  depth  during  the  hearings.  In 
coxmectlon  with  those  ABC  i>rograms  which 
were  not  the  subject  of  detailed  Committee 
hearln^B,  the  Committee  requested  the  Com- 
mlsslcm  to  submit  statements  for  the  record 
and  to  furnish  written  answers  to  questions. 
Several  hearings — concerning  the  AEC's 
weapons  program  and  the  naval  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion program — were  held  in  executive  ses- 
sion l>ecaU8e  they  Involved  the  review  of 
Classified  information. 

In  addition  to  the  hearings  described  above, 
related  hearings  were  held  before  the  Sub- 
conunlittee  on  Research,  Development,  and 
Radiation  concerning  tbe  scope  find  manage- 
ment of  the  proposed  200  Bev  accelerator,  and 
(in  executive  session)  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Applications  concerning  nuclear 
weapons  policy  and  special  nuclear  materials 
requirements. 

All  of  the  foregoing  hearings,  except  for 
those  held  in  executive  session  because  of  the 
classified  nature  of  the  subject  matter,  were 
published  in  three  volumes  under  the  title 
"AEC  Authorizing  Legislation,  Fiscal  Tear 
1968." 

The  hearings  culminated  in  the  Introduc- 
tion of  "clean  bUls"  by  Chairman  Pastore  (S. 
1963)  and  by  Vice  Chairman  HoUfleld  (H.R. 
10918).  These  bills  were  reported  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  on  June  23  and  June  19,  1967, 
respectively  (Senate  Report  No.  349,  House 
Report  No.  369),  together  with  the  sepa- 
rate views  of  Chairman  Pastore,  in  which 
Senators  Jackson  and  Aiken  concurred,  rec- 
ommending against  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  proposed  200  Bev  accelerator 
project  at  this  time. 

The  rectMnmended  authorization  bUl, 
which  amounted  to  about  94.4  million  less 
than  the  Administration  had  requested,  was 
passed  without  amendment  by  the  Senate 
and  House,  and  authorized  appropriations 
tor  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1968  in  the  amount  of  $2,633,876,000  as 
follows : 

Operating  expenses (2,164.843.000 

Plant  and  capital 

equipment   469,033,000 


Total    authorization..     2,  633,  876,  000 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee report  which  accom.panled  the  au- 
thorization bUl  were  the  following: 

1.  With  respect  to  the  Weapons  Program, 
the  Joint  Committee  recommended  an  in- 
crease of  tl5  mllUon  in  the  Commission's 
request  for  (700.5  mllUon  for  weapons  pro- 
gram operating  funds.  It  was  apparent  to 
tlie  Committee  that  a  more  intensive  de- 
velopment and  testing  program  than  would 
be  possible  with  the  amovint  of  money  re- 
quested by  the  ABC  was  required  If  develop- 
ment of  new  weapons  systems  and  their 
•ntry  Into  production  were  to  occur  at  a 
pace  consistent  with  the  national  seciirity. 
Since  that  time  the  decision  has  been  made 
to  deploy  the  "thin"  antibaUistic  missile 
(ABM)  system. 

a.  In  the  CiiHlian  Power  Reactor  Program, 
the  Committee  recommended  authorization 
of  (80  million  In  construction  funds  (be- 
yond the  previously  authorized  (7.5  million 
for  architect-engineering)  for  the  proposed 
WMt  Flax  Test  Faculty,  a  critically  needed 
test  facility  for  the  sodium  cooled  fast 
breeder  reactor  program.  The  breeder  reac- 
tor program,  the  program  to  which  the 
Atomic  Knergy  Cnm mission  Is  Increasingly 
devoting  Its  clvUlan  nuclear  power  research 
and  development  funds,  holds  the  promise 
of  developing  eoonomlcally  competitive  nu- 
^ear  reaotors  capable  of  supplying  their 
own  needs  for  fissile  materlaU.  Successful 
development  and  wide  adoption  of  such  self- 


sustaining  reactors  would  have  a  tremen- 
dously beneficial  impact  on  the  energy  re- 
sources of  this  nation. 

The  Committee  also  noted  the  continuing 
stirge  of  orders  by  the  nation's  electric  utility 
eocapanies  for  nuclear  powerplants  of  the 
type  now  being  sold  commercially.  The  con- 
tinued rapid  pace  of  nuclear  powerplant 
procurements  in  1966  and  1967,  coupled  with 
the  extrapolation  to  much  larger  sized  plants, 
caused  the  Committee  to  reemphaslze  to 
the  designers,  manxifacturers  and  users  of 
these  plants  the  need  for  unparalleled  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  design,  construction 
and  operation  to  assure  that  performance 
and  safety  eequlrements  are  fully  met.  In 
view  of  the  planned  major  dependence  on 
nuclear  powar  to  meet  the  nation's  need  for 
new  generatltog  capacity  in  the  early  1970'8, 
the  industry  must  remain  ever  mindful  that 
any  slgnlflcaat  delays  or  failures  to  meet  re- 
quired nucUar  plant  avaUabllity  factors 
could  have  ai  Iverse  effects  on  the  availablUty 
of  electric  po  ver  In  certain  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Com  nittee  also  emphasized  the  need 
for  quality  fcontrol  In  reactor  design  and 
construction  to  assure  that  the  components 
and  systems  essential  to  the  continued  re- 
liability of  tkese  plants  are  of  high  quality. 
The  Committee  particularly  commended 
the  Conunissvon  for  its  continued  efforts  to 
"weed  out"  [civilian  reactor  concepts  not 
sufficiently  ji'omlslng  to  continue.  In  this 
connection  tte  Commission,  in  line  with  the 
Committee's  jearller  comments  and  specific 
suggestions,  Reviewed  the  heavy  water  or- 
ganic cooled  feactor  program  and  decided  to 
terminate  the  program  except  for  a  modest 
heavy  water  ^ctor  base  R&D  program  which 
woiUd  malnt^n  the  option  to  exploit  this 
type  of  reacty  in  the  future  If  developments 
so  dictate,  ifce  Committee  firmly  supports 
the  Commission's  policy  of  conducting  pe- 
riodic revlewa  to  determine  whether  the  tech- 
nical and  economic  factors  involved  in.  a  spe- 
cific concept,  when  reviewed  in  relation  to 
the  potential,  of  competing  reactor  systems, 
justify  the  extendi tuie  of  resources  necessary 
to  carry  ovm  the  program.  Such  a  policy 
should  be  a  cornerstone  of  any  efficient  re- 
search and  development  program. 

With  respedt  to  the  Commission's  program 
to  develop  reactors  for  space  propulsion  sys- 
tems, the  Co^imlttee  voiced  continued  sup- 
port of  the  R^ver  program  and  recommended 
approval  of  the  full  amount  requested  by 
the  AEC  for  the  program  In  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  AEC's  ^Bcal  1968  budget  request  re- 
flected a  newly  defined  objective  to  develop 
a  large  nuclir  rocket  engine  (NERVA  H) 
having  a  thrhst  level  of  200,000  to  250,000 
pounds.  At  me  same  time  the  Committee 
recommended  that  the  Commission  \mder- 
take  immediately  to  perform  further  In- 
tensive analj«es  to  verify  the  true  growth 
potential  of  the  smaller  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gine (NERVAJ  I),  with  particular  emphasis 
on  clarifying  the  question  of  the  versatility 
of  such  an  en|lne  In  terms  of  meeting  earlier 
unmanned  mission  requirements  as  well  as 
subsequent  nianned  missions. 

3.  As  part  of  the  Commission's  Physical 
Research  Program  the  Committee  recom- 
mended authorization  of  (7,333,000  of  the 
(10  million  requestetd  by  the  AEC  for  Initial 
work  on  the  proposed  200  Bev  accelerator. 
The  Commltt«e  also  adopted  without  change 
a  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Research, 
Development  and  RadlaUon  concerning  the 
scope  and  management  of  this  national  fa- 
cility.' Among  other  things,  the  report  calls 
for  the  construction  of  this  faculty  with 
greater  design  intensity  and  more  experi- 
mental faculties  than  were  provided  for  in 
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the  reduced  s(ope  accelerator  proposed  by 
the  Executive  Branch.  The  reduction  in 
the  scope  of  the  accelerator  proposed  by  the 
Executive  Branch  for  budgetary  (rather 
than  techmcal)  reasons  was  rejected  on  the 
the  grounds  thet  to  do  so,  in  the  knowledge 
that  it  would  have  to  t>e  modified  to  fuller 
scope  once  It  entered  into  operation,  would 
be  false  economy. 

The  Commlitee  also  recommended  au- 
thorization of  (50.3  mUllon  for  construction 
of  the  Meson  physics  facUlty  and  (8.6  mil. 
lion  for  consttiiction  of  a  project  designed 
to  house  and  I  power  the  proposed  Seyllac 
controlled  fusion  experimental  device.  Both 
of  these  projects  would  be  located  at  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory. 

4.  The  Committee  expressed  its  deep  con- 
cern that  plan|ied  Plowshare  excavation  ex- 
perlments,  whl<h  comprise  a  significant  part 
of  the  Commlsdon's  Important  program  for 
development  of  Civilian  Applications  of  Nu. 
clear  Explosive$.  have  not  been  conducted. 
The    Committee,    recalling    the    aasurancea 
given    to    the    Congress    by    the    Executive 
Branch  in  1963,  prior  to  ratification  of  the 
Limited  Nucleat  Teet  Ban  Treaty,  that  Plow- 
share craterlng  experiments  could  be  per- 
formed    notwithstanding   existence   of   the 
Treaty,  noted  its  belief  that  an  overly  strict 
mterpretation  Ip  being  placed  on  the  Treaty 
by  the  Executive  Branch.  It  \irged  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  |et  on  with  the  task  of  devel- 
oping the  technology  for  civUlan  applica- 
tions of  nucleat  expolsives  so  that,  pursuant 
to  the  President's  offer  made  to  the  Elghteen- 
Natlon  Disarmament  Conference,  this  coun. 
try  may  make  available  to  other  nations  nu- 
clear explosive  services  for  peaceful  purpose* 
under  approprlfite  international  safeguard*. 
.    The    Commlt|tee    also   recommended   au- 
\horizatlon   of   the   remaining   fvmds    ($l.S 
mllUon)  necessary  to  carry  out  Project  Oat> 
buggy,    an    experiment    iislng    nuclear    ex- 
plosivea    to   dea^onstrate   the    feasibility  of 
stimulating  the i  production  of  natural  gas  bjr 
means  of  contained  underground  nuclear  «- 
plosions.  The  previous  year  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee  had  recdmmended,  and  Congress  ap- 
proved, as  lnci«ase   of  (1.6   million  in  the 
Commission's  fiscal  year  1967  authorlaztlon 
bill  to  permit  this  promising  project  to  move 
forward.  The  detonation,  conducted  to  co- 
operation  with   the   EI    Paso   Natural   Qai 
Company  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
was  successfully  carried  out  on  December 
10,    1967   In   the    low-permeabUlty   Pictured 
Cliff  formation  kn  northern  New  Mexico. 
Finai  action  on  the  bill 
On  June  29,  |l967,  the  authorization  bUl 
was  debated  an4  passed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  (  voice  vote,  after  a  proposed 
amendment  thereto  to  strike  from  it  author- 
ization of  (7,333,000  for  the  200  Bev  accelera- 
tor had  been  defeated.  On  July  12,  1967  tbe 
Senate  considered  and  passed  the  bUi  by  t 
voice  vote  after  a  proposed  amendment  to  tbe 
bUl,  to  strike  flom  it  authorization  of  17,- 
333,000  for  the  ^00  Bev  accelerator,  was  de- 
feated. The  blUI  was  then  forwarded  to  the 
President  and  abproved  by  him  on  July  26, 
1967  as  Public  ^w  90-66. 

B.  AEC  "6mnibus"  bill  for  1967 
(Public  Law  90-190) 
The  AEC's  oninibus  bUl  for  1967  incorpo- 
rated the  major  provisions  of  five  separate 
legislative  proposals  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  by  the  AEC,  as  well  as  two  others 
originated  by  t»e  Joint  Conunlttee  and  Iti 
members.  The  Committee  took  no  further 
action  on  two  items  of  proposed  legislation 
submitted  by  the  Executive  Branch — one  by 
the  AEC  and  the  other  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 
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'Published  hs  Appendix  C  in  Senate  Re- 
port No.  349  and  House  Report  No.  369  on, 
reepecUvely,  9.  1963  and  HJl.  10918.  and  In 
Part  1,  hearing  on  "ABC  Authorizing  Legis- 
lation, Fiscal    rear  1968." 


Public  bearing^ 
on  August  11, 
Subconmiittees 
tlon.  These 
title  "AEC 
the  result  of 


16, 
dn  I 


were  held  on  these  matten 

and  24,   1967  before  tbe 

Communities  and  LegisU- 

hearlngs  were  printed  under  the 

Omnibus  Legislation — 1967."  A* 

t|kese   hearings,   and  of  four 


executive  sessions  of  the  Joint  Committee 
the  Committee  approved  the  introduction 
of  Identical  "clean  bUls"  (8.  2644  and  HR 
J3934)  and  adopted  a  favorable  Committee 
report  thereon  (S.  Rept.  No.  743.  filed  No- 
vember 13,  1967;  H.  Rept.  No.  911,  fUed  No- 
vember 9,  1967). 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  the  bill: 

Amends  section  58  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955  to  revise  the  system 
of  priorities  applicable  to  the  sale  of  apart- 
ment houses  at  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.  As 
amended,  section  58  authorizes  sale  of  these 
dwellings  on  a  priority  basis  not  only  to 
housing  cooperatives  but  to  certain  others  as 
well; 

Amends  sections  91.  04.  and  118  of  the 
Community  Act  to  authorize  the  AEC  to  con- 
tinue to  make  assistance  payments  to  the 
Cities  of  Oak  Ridge,  Term.,  and  Richland 
Wash.,  and  to  the  Richland  School  District' 
and  to  state  more  expllciUy  the  criteria  for 
making  such  payments.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, and  contracts  entered  into  by  the  AEC 
to  provide  such  assistance  after  June  30 
1979,  would  be  subject  to  the  avaUablUty  of 
•pproprlartions.  The  amendments  also  pro- 
ride  that  no  appropriations  shall  be  made  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  the 
Oonununlty  Act  unless  previously  authorized 
byJeglslatlon  enacted  by  Congress; 

Amends  subsecUon  26  a.  and  section  28  of 
tbe  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to  confer  on 
the  Director  of  the  AEC's  Division  of  MUitary 
ApplicaUon  the  new  tlUe  of  Assistant  Gen- 
wal  Manager  for  Btilltary  AppUcation  The 
amendment  also  provides  that  the  officer 
MTving  in  the  poslUon  shall  have  general 
or  flag  rank,  and  that  his  service  shall  be 
wimbursed  by  the  Commission  for  his  mUl- 
tsry  pay  and  aUowances; 

Amends  secUon  33  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
^^°i.^***  *°  provide  certain  additional 
•uthortty  for  the  AEC  to  perform  reeearch 
for  othere  pertaining  to  the  protection  of 
pabUc  health  and  safety; 

Amends  subsection  41  b.  of  the  Atomic 
toergy  Act  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  requlre- 
atnax  for  determinations  by  the  President 
ct  the  quantities  of  special  nuclear  material 
to  be  produced  Under  secUon  41,  and  the 
T°^^  ***  ^  avaUable  for  distribution  by 
Oe  AEC  pursuant  to  sections  63  and  64  of 

fc^''^.""?***'*"*'*  ^3  '•  o'  "Je  Atomic 
S^  ^L  ^^"  *°  elUninate  a  reference 
to  the    Preeidential    determinations    under 

l^'^';  *'  "■  «'  '»»•  «=»  that  no  longer  Z 

*t!^f*l  **^^**='^  amendments  to  the 
AtOTttlc  Energy  Act,  which  do  not  make  any 
•ubstantlve  changes;  *"»».e  any 

^J^'1^1  "*^"*"*  6  of  the  EURATOM  cooper- 
•tton  Act  Of  1968  to  authorize,  first,  toe 
^^L°^J^  additional  146.000  kUograms 
At.^?.  S^  uranium  235  to  the  EurlpeM 
M^c  Energy  community,  second  the 
frwrter  Of  an  additional  1,000  kilograms  of 
gntonlum  to  Euratom,  and  thlrd,^e  Xec 
^^™tom;"^r"    ^'^''•"--t    -"^ces 

te^*^f^,f*'^.^^^•'*«••°  t^«  t*ble  of  con- 
«  WRff  ^l  ^^"^^  ^'^''^  Community  Act 
or  1965,  reflecting  the  amendment  of  that 
•et  by  section  1  of  the  bUl 

dJ^  in°l^'*"f  ***"  "^^  considered  and 
JMWd  in  the  Senate  on  November  15,  1967 
MOto  the  House  on  November  30,  1967  On 
«»mber  14.  the  bui  was  approved  by'  the 
Prerident  as  Pi.  90-190 
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Of  the  four  agreements  considered  by  the 
Committee,  three  were  new  clvUlan  power 
agreements  under  which  the  United  States 
gave  long-term  asstirances  as  to  the  availa- 
blUty of  nuclear  fuel  for  reactors  constructed 
under  the  oooperattng  countries'  atomic 
power  programs.  These  agreements  are  with 
the  countries  of  Australia,  Norway,  and 
South  Africa.  The  fourth  agreement  sub- 
mitted was  an  amendment  to  the  research- 
type  agreement  for  cooperaUon  with  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  which  extended  the 
the  existing  agreement  for  an  additional 
10  years. 

Pursuant  to  the  United  States  policy  of 
transferring  safeguards  responsibilities  to  the 
International      Atomic      Energy     Agency^* 
policy  strongly  supported  by  the  Jomt  Com- 
mittee—provision was  made  In  the  new  Nor- 
wegian and  Colombian  agreements  for  bring- 
ing   facUltlee    in    those    countries    receiving 
United  States  assistance  under  International 
safeguards.  AustralU  and  South  Africa  had 
previously    agreed    to    the    transfer    to    the 
IAEA    of    responslbiuty    for    applying    safe- 
guards to  the  faculties  and  materials  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  their  agreements  with  this 
country,    and    agreed    to   a    continuation   of 
that  policy  imder  their  new  agreements   The 
responsibility   transferred   to   the   IAEA   en- 
tails periodic   inspections   of  the   faculties 
equipment  and  materials  Involved  to  insure 
against   the   diversion   of   fissionable  mate- 
rials  to  military  purposes. 

m.  informattonai.  hxarincs 

A.  Lacrosse  reactor  program — Revised 

justification  data 

The  Subcommittee  on  Leglsl&tlc«i  met  in 
public  session  on  May  4,  1967,  to  r«vlew 
revised  Justification  data  concerning  the 
LaCPoese  BoUIng  Water  Reactor  Project  sub- 
mitted by  the  AEC  In  aoocvdance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  P.L.  86-ie2."  Speclflcally 
the  Oommittee  reviewed  the  reasons  for  the 
schedule  slippages  and  cost  Increases  which 
have  marked  the  progress  of  the  project. 

Testimony  was  received  from  representa- 
uvee  of  the  Atomic  Knergy  Commission   the 
Dalryland    Power    Cooperative    of    LaCroeee, 
Wisconsin  (the  electrical  utUity  Involved  in 
Uie  coopreaUve  arrangement),  and  the  Allls 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company  (the  reac- 
tor designer)  .  The  reasons  for  the  increase  in 
AEC  costs  from  (9,211,000,  which  were  the 
estimated    costs    in    1961,    to    presently    es- 
timated costs  of  (13,314.000,  were  explored 
Plana  for  further  work  on  the  project  were 
»ieo  reviewed  In  detaU,  Including  the  sched- 
ule for  plant  operations. 
B.  Radiation  exposure  of  uranium  miners 
On  May  9,  10,  23,  June  6,  7,  8,  9,  July  26  27 
and  August  8  and  10  1967  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's   Subcommittee    on    Reseaixjh    Develop- 
ment, and  Radiation  conducted  public  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  of  radiation  exposure  of 
uranium  miners.  The  extensive  heartogs  were 
conducted  as  part  of  the  subcommittee's  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  problems  of  radiation 
expoeure  and  Its  effect  ujxin  humans 

Witnesses  Included  i^epresentatlves  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  departments  and  agenlces 
haying  responsiblUtlee  in  this  matter,  labor 
unions,  and  mining  companies,  as  well  as 
radiation  protection  experts  and  medical 
J!.°t^";  V^°  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet— Secretary  of  Labor  w.  WUlard 
Wlrtz  and   Secretary  of  Health,   Education 


n.    AGREEMENTS   TOR   COOPERATION 

19^^°.  ^^^  °'  ***«  **°™'°  Energy  Act  of 
»64  requires  that  agreements  for  c^peratlon 

S^^  ^  '^.'^  "*  *^'°«  *^«  Joint  Com! 
™w«  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  whUe  Con- 

fZiV^  Sf  Ik?  *^^^*  becoming  effective, 
jwroant  to  this  requirement  four  dvU 
y»enta  were  submitted  to  the  Commlt- 
"■  by  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
"«™c  Energy  Commission  durUig  1967 


'  In  accordance  with  Joint  Committee  prac- 
tice the  record  of  this  single  hearing  wUl  not 
be  published  Ui  book  form  until  it  can  be 
consolidated  with  the  record  of  other  hear- 
ings deaUng  with  similar  subject  matters 
During  the  interim,  the  record  of  this  hear- 
ing Is  avaUable  to  the  pubUc  in  transcript 
form  at  the  Joint  Committee  offices  More- 
over, interested  persons  wUl  find  the  revised 
Justification  data  submitted  for  this  project 
?^}J'^^  beginning  at  page  1340  of  Part  1 
19M^'  (t^)*"**^"*  Legislation,   Fiscal  Teo^ 
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and  Welfare  John  W.  Gardner-were  among 
those  who  presented  their  views  to  the  sub- 
committee. One  Highlight  Of  the  hearings 
was  the  teetlmony  by  a  12.member  pan5^ 
hv  ^-  inembershlp   was   especlaUy   selected" 

^S^°/  viewpoints  on  this  complex  subject 
One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  hear- 
ings was  to  determine  whether  uranium 
miners  were  being  protected  by  adequaS 
standards  and  to  determine  why  it  wm  ^ 
Uag  80  long  to  establish  a  standard  at  the 
i-^deral  government  level.  Toward  the  latter 
oS^nH,  "if  ^e^'^s,  the  Federal  Radiation 
^^2l^~P"""^*  to  "»"  Atomic  Energy  Act 
S«  ftr*'*"^***^  to  the  PresldenTfl^ 
inland  recommendations  for  the  guidance 
rLf^"^  agencies  In  the  conduct^  S 
radiation  protection  actlvlUes  appUcaWeto 
underground  uranium  mining.  The  President 
1967°^^  *'*^***  recommendations  on  July  27. 

h  JS^  t^o-part,  1373-page  record  of  the 
Stf^^f  constitutes  the  most  comprehen- 
sive collection  of  information  ever  gathered 
concerning  the  exposure  of  humans  to  radla- 
tton   incident   to   the   mining^  ^JSSS 

mttt^"^  ^*^  P^  practice  of  the  cW-' 
mittee  and  its  subcommittees  when  dealing 
with  unusually  complex  problems  character- 
^  by  8tiT>ng  differences  of  opimo^^^ng 
the  witnesses,  the  Committee  staff  U  cur! 

Sg'^r^^^  *  *"°^°^  "^^y^^  o'  «>« 

C.  ABU  hearings  and  safeguards 
Hearings  in  open  session  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  MUitary  AppUcatlons,  in  con- 
junction With  members  of  the  Prepared^^ 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed^s^v^l^ 

^^ii^'  Tk"  ^*'**  ^'^  November  6  and  7, 
1967,  with  the  Honorable  Paul  H.  Nltze 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Dr.  Johii 
1;,^^  f-  ^*<=tor,  Defenee  Research  and 
Engineering,  as  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  JoUit  Committee  up  to^on 
plans  and  programs  relating  to  our  ABM 
program  with  particular  emphasis  on  tiie 
scope  magnitude,  and  ImpUcations  of  the 
u-B.  Program  as  announced  by  Secretary  of 

^^*'**t-^^^°^*™  ^°  September  18,  1967 
Other  witnesses  were: 

Un^°/r!r'  ^"^P  =•  ^'^^^  °^  Columbia 
University,  an  expert  on  the  internal  and 
foreign  poUcies  of  the  Soviet  Union- 

Dr  Thomas  W.  Wolfe  of  the  R^nd  Cor- 
p«raOon    analyst  of  Slno-Sovlet  affairs;   and 

Mrs.  Alice  Langley  Hsleh  of  the  Rand  Cor- 
poration, analyst  of  Communist  China's  ex- 
ternal political  and  military  policies. 
D.  Chinese  nuclear  weapons 

During  the  year  the  Committee  conducted 
a  special  inquiry  regarding  Chinese  Commu- 
nist nuclear  weapons  development  Testi- 
mony was  received  In  executive  session  as 
lOllowB : 

January  ii.  1967:  Richard  Helms,  Director 
of  the  Central  IntelUgence  Agency 

February  1,  1967:  Dr.  Norris  Bradbury  Di- 
rector, Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory"  Dr 
Michael  May,  Director,  Llvermore  Radiation 
Laboratory. 

March   13,  1967:   Secretary  of  State  Dean 

July  13,  1967:  Representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  CIA  and  ABC. 

An  unclassified  report  was  prepared  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  InquUr  enUtied  Impact  of 
Chinese  Communist  Nuclear  Weapons  Prog- 
ress on  United  States  National  Security  and 
published  July,  1967.  In  the  Summary  the  re- 
port stated.  "The  Joint  Committee  believes 
that  the  American  public  needs  to  know  the 
threat  that  Is  posed  by  Red  China.  Commu- 
nist China  has  emerged  with  a  fledgling,  but 
effective,  nuclear  weapons  capabUlty." 

"Perhaps  most  significant  for  the  United 
States  U  the  fact  that  a  low  order  of  mag- 
nitude attack  could  possibly  be  launched  by 
the  Chinese  Communists  against  the  United 
States  by  the  early  1970s.  At  present  we  do 
not  have  an  effective  anti-baUUtlc  missile 
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system  which  could  repel  such  a  srilcidal 
(for  the  Chinese)  but  nevertheless  possible 
strike." 

E.  Confirmation  hearings 
The  Senate  Section  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee met  In  public  session  on  June  8,  1967,  to 
consider  the  nomination  (reappointment)  of 
Wilfred  E.  Johnson  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  expiring  June  30,  1973.  He  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  on  June  15,  1967. 
F.  Licensing  and  regulation  of  nuclear 
reactors 
The  structure  and  conduct  of  the  AEC's 
regulatory  program  has  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal areas  of  interest  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee. In  addition  to  maintaining  day-to-day 
contact  with  these  matters,  the  Conmiittee 
has  on  various  occasions  conducted  detailed 
reviews  of  this  program.  For  example,  past 
studies  undertaken  by  the  Joint  Committee 
staff  at  the  Committee's  direction  have  ulti- 
mately led  to  major  changes  In  the  legisla- 
tion underlying  the  AEC's  regulatory 
activities. 

It  has  always  been  recognized  that  in  a 
field  as  dynamic  as  that  of  nuclear  energy, 
new  problems  emerge  so  rapidly  that  recon- 
sideration of  this  subject  is  desirable  from 
time  to  time.  For  this  reason,  the  Committee 
scheduled  a  series  of  hearings  In  the  spring 
and  fall  of  1967  pertaining  to  the  licensing 
and  regulation  of  nuclear  reactors. 

The  ent  part  of  the  hearings  occupied  a 
period  of  five  days  In  April  and  May.  At 
that  time,  the  Committee  received  oral  and 
written  testimony  from,  among  other  per- 
sons, officials  of  the  AEG  and  representatives 
of  various  organizations  (that  is,  the  Ad- 
vlaory  Committee  on  Breactor  Safeguards 
and  the  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board 
Panel)  which  participate  In  the  regulatory 
review  process. 

Thereafter,  the  Committee  published  the 
record  of  these  hearings  under  the  title 
"Licensing  and  Regvilation  of  Nuclear  Re- 
actors," Part  1.  The  Conunlttee  also  formu- 
lated a  series  of  12  key  policy  issues  to  which 
the  Conunlttee  would  direct  its  attention 
In  the  second  phase  of  the  hearings.  These 
Issues  were  set  forth  In  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  which  was  sent  to  a  large  number 
of  individuals  and  organizations,  soliciting 
comments  on  the  issues  and  the  bearing 
record  developed  to  that  date. 

In  September  the  public  hearings  resumed, 
with  three  additional  days  of  testimony. 
Those  testifying  before  the  Committee  In- 
cluded witnesses  from  investor-owned  and 
publicly-owned  electric  utilities,  equipment 
manufacturers,  members  of  the  general  pub- 
•  lie,  representatives  of  the  coed  industry  and 
of  professional  societies,  and  attorneys  en- 
gaged In  practice  before  the  AEC.  Among 
Other  things,  these  hearings  disclosed  a 
growing  dispute  over  the  right  to  participate 
In  the  ownership  and  electrical  output  of 
large  nuclear  powerplants:  and  disagreement 
concerning  the  scope  of  the  AEC's  regulatory 
Jurisdiction.  The  September  hearings  are  In 
the  process  of  being  prepared  for  publication, 
under  the  title  "Licensing  and  Regulation  of 
Nuclear  Reactors,"  Part  2. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that,  as  the 
result  of  these  hearings,  there  will  be  a  better 
mutual  understanding  of  all  these  matters  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  the  nuclear  industry. 
the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress, 
further,  it  is  expected  that  the  complete 
bearing  record  will  serve  as  a  valuable  refer- 
•nos  text  In  future  years,  particularly  to 
tboas  who  are  newly  acquainted  with  the 
regulat<H7  program. 

The  Committee  Intends  to  consider  tbs 
entire  record  at  these  hearings  In  order  to 
detennlns  what  the  most  appropriate  next 
•tsp  may  b«.  Including  fiirther  studies  by 
ths  Coinniltt«e  and  its  staff,  and  posslbl* 
IsgisIatlTs  reoonunendatloas. 


» 


200  Bev  accelerator 
Hearings  wtre  held  on  the  AEC  request 
for  authorization  of  $10  million  In  architect- 
engineering  fiinds  for  the  proposed  200  Bev 
Accelerator  b^  the  fuU  Committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 7-9,  19«7. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Raplatlon  held  hearings  on  Feb- 
ruary. 15  and  !l6  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
with  the  AEd  the  management  organization 
to  oversee  d^ign,  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  proposed  facility  and  the  scope  of 
the  accelerator  to  be  constructed.  In  the  Sub- 
committee's t'eport  reconunendatlons  were 
made  that: 

(1)  An  accderator  with  a  design  Intensity 
of  3  X  10"  prqtons  per  pulse  be  constructed. 

(2)  Provision  be  made  In  the  inltisa  design 
of  the  machUte  for  experimental  areas  which 
are  consistent  with  the  national  scope  and 
purpose  of  thfe  facility. 

(3)  The  ^C  give  careful  study  to  the 
possibility  ofl  constructing  the  accelerator 
so  as  to  permit  a  possible  later  Increase  in 
energy  to  300  [Bev  or  higher. 

(4)  The  as;  assure  itself  that  the  organi- 
zation (s)  selected  for  the  architect-engineer- 
ing and  construction  management  of  this 
facility  are  reliable  and  experienced  and  that 
major  design  changes  and  procurements  af- 
fecting the  miu:hine  will  be  made  only  with 
AEC  approval] 

The  full  Committee  accepted  without 
change  the  Stibcommlttee's  report  and  rec- 
ommended authorization  of  (7,333,000  for 
the  200  Bev  accelerator  tor  Fiscal  Year  1968. 

XV  CLASSIFIED    ACTIVTnBB 

A.  M.BM  and  safeguard* 

In  hearings  lln  executive  session  on  Novem- 
ber 8  and  15.  1967,  testimony  was  received 
on  classified  aspects  of  the  ABM  deployment 
from:  I 

Mr.  Richard  Helms,  Director,  Central  In- 
telligence Agoncy; 

General  Eaile  Q.  Wheeler,  Chairman,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stajer; 

Dr.  John  Sj  Poster,  Director,  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering; 

Commlsslorfcr  Gerald  F.  Tape  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission; 

Brigadier  General  Edward  B.  GUler,  USAF, 
Director  of  Solitary  AppUcations,  AEC; 

Dr.  Raemer  te.  Schreiber,  Technical  Associ- 
ate Director,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory; 

Dr.  Harold  ]  Agnew,  Division  Leader,  Los 
Alamos  Scienfiflc  Laboratory; 

Mr.    J.    A.  !  Horn  beck.    President,    Sandla 
Id, 
M.  May,  Director,  Llvermore 
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Corporation; 

Dr.  Michael 
LabOTatory 

During  the 
heard  regard 
four  safeguai 
with  the 
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hearings  testimony  was  also 
Lg  the  Implementation  of  the 
established  In  connection 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
itelligence  briefings 
On  January!  11,  1967,  the  Joint  Committee 
received  an  intelligence  briefing  on  recent  de- 
velopmente  adeoting  the  field  of  atomic  en- 
ergy from  Mr.  Richard  Helms,  Dirctor  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  On  July  13,  1967, 
Mr.  Helms  briefed  the  Committee  concern- 
ing advances  being  made  by  Commvmlst 
China  in  developing  nuclear  weapons,  and  on 
November  8,  1967,  he  briefed  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  MlMtary  ApplicaUons  on  foreign 
acUvitles  relating  to  the  U.S.  defense  posture 
vis-a-vis  potential  aggressors. 

C.  NuclAr  weapons  requirements 
A  series  of  Ihearlngs  In  executive  session 
were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Applications  to  consider  nuclear  weapons 
requirements.  Dr.  Alain  Enthoven,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems  Analysis),  the 
principal  Defesise  Department  witness,  ex- 
plained Defend  policy  objectives  and  nuclear 
weapon  requUements  In  hearings  on  Feb- 
ruary  21    andi  23,    19«7.    General    Earle    O. 


Wheeler,  Chalra  lan.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
Lt.  General  Austin  W.  Betts,  USA,  Chief,  Re- 
search and  De\jelopment,  and  Nike  X  Syg. 
terns  Manager]  testified  In  subsequent 
hearings  held  March  8  and  April  II,  1967. 
D.  AEC  policies  an  gas  centrifuge  development 
On  March  9,1  1967,  the  Joint  Committee 
received  a  briefing  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  coiiceming  development  of  the 
gas  centrifuge  trocess,  ..nd  related  matters. 
AEC  representatives  discussed  the  status  of 
foreign  and  do|nestlc  programs  In  the  gas 
centrifuge  fieldi  Including  Government  and 
private  efforts.  The  various  conslderationi 
associated  with  the  AEC's  present  and  future 
policies  were  cohsidered  in  depth.  Following 
this  meeting,  tUe  AEC  announced  new  pol- 
Icies  on  gas  cenrtrifuge  development  Includ- 
ing a  determination  by  the  Commission,  after 
careful  weighing  of  all  factors  involved,  that 
national  security  Interests  would  best  be 
served  If  work  On  the  gas  centrifuge  proceai 
for  separation  of  Isotopes  were  limited  to 
Government  sponsored  projects. 

T.    ATREB   ACnvmSS 

A.  IAEA  lith  General  Conference 
The  Chalrmai  and  three  members  of  the 
Joint  Commltte^  on  Atomic  Energy  partici- 
pated in  the  ijlth  General  Conference  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  la 
Vienna  in  Septe»nl>er,  1967.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal items  discussed  in  the  Conference  wai 
IAEA  safeguard*  inspection  to  assure  tiiat 
fissionable  material  is  not  directed  to  other 
les  In  connection  with  the 
weapons  non-proliferation 


than  peaceful 
proposed  nucle 
treaty. 

B.  Disat 
On  March  13 
testimony  in  ex 


lament  negotiations 
^967,  the  Committee  received 
Jcutlve  session  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  concerning  plans  and  statiu 
of  disarmament  negotiations  with  emphasli 
on  the  proposed  I  non-proliferation  treaty  ne- 
gotiations.  , 

On  May  17,  1167,  the  Committee  received 
testimony  In  executive  session  from  offlcitOs 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  concerning  the  plans  and  policy  poei- 
tlon  which  was  io  be  taken  by  the  U.S.  rep. 
resentaUves  to  Ithe  Elghteen-Nation  Disar- 
mament Confergnce  (ENDC)  when  it  recon- 
vened In  Geneva  on  May  18,  1967. 

Throughout  t|»e  year  the  Committee  re- 
celved  reports  cii  developments  concerning 
disarmament  negotiations  as  they  progress. 
Members  of  the  Committee  and  staff  visited 
and  conferred  with  U.S.  representatives  in 
Geneva  at  the  El  jhteen-Nation  Disarmament 


Conference. 


c. 


Foreign 


Atomic     Energy     Agency, 


Foreign  trip$ 
lnsp>ctlon  and  informational 
visits  were  made  by  the  Committee  and  staff 
as  follows: 

EURATOM  Hiadquarters,  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium. 
Praacati  Nucle  ir  Center,  FrascaU,  Italy.. 
Geneva  Disarm  ament  Negotiations,  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

International 
Vienna,  Avistria. 

NATO  Installations  In  Germany. 

NATO  Headquarters,  Paris,  Prance. 

New  NATO  Headquarters,  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium. 

Nuclear  Ship  btto  Hahn,  Kiel,  Germany. 
D.  Domestic  installation  trips 

The  Committse  members  and  staff  con- 
tinued their  prattles  of  obtaining  firsthand 
Information  by  yisiting  various  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  Department  of  Defense, 
NASA,  and  VS.  Government  contractor  in- 
stallations In  thi  United  States.  During  the 
first  session,  90Ut  Congress,  visits  were  made 
to  the  following; facilities,  among  others: 


Aerojet  Generi 
Aerojet  Genera 


,  Aziisa,  California. 
Sacramento,  California. 


Ames  Laboratory  (NASA) ,  Sunnyvale,  CaU- 
fomla. 

Atomics  International,  Downey,  California. 

Charleston  Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

Electric  Boat  Division  of  General  Dynamics 
Corporation,  Groton,  Connecticut. 

Gasbuggy  Symposium  and  Detonation 
Parmlngton,  New  Mexico. 

General  Electric,  APO,  Sunnyvale,  Cali- 
fornia. 

General  Electric  Company,  Vallecltoe  Cali- 
fornia. 

General  Electric  VaUey  Forge  (Pennsyl- 
vania) Space  Laboratory. 

Gulf  General  Atomic,  LaJoUa,  California 

Hawaii  Development  Irradiator,  Honolulu 
Hawaii. 

Huntington  Beach,  California  (proposed 
site  of  Bolsa  Island  Power-Desalting  Plant) 

Laboratory  of  Nuclear  Medicine  and  Radia- 
tion Biology,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Lacrosse  Boiling  Water  Reactor  Project 
Lacrosse,  Wisconsin. 

Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Llvermore 
California. 

LOS  Alamos  Sclentlflc  Laboratory,  New 
Mexico. 

MIT,  Physics  Department. 

NS  Savannah,  Hoboken.  New  Jersey 

Nuclear  Fuel  Services,  Inc.,  West  Vallev 
new  York.  '• 

Nuclear  Materials  and  Equipment  Corpora- 
tion, Apollo,  Pennsylvania. 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge, 

Oyster  Creek  Nuclear  Power  Station,  Oyster 
fteek,  New  Jersey.  - 

Pacific  MiflsUe  Range  at  Barking  Sands, 
Wand  of  Kaula,  Hawaii.  «*"«». 

Pacific  Northwest  Laboratories,  Washlng- 

Plqua  Nuclear  Power  Faculty,  Plqua  Ohio 
^^Sandla    Corporation,     Albuquerque,    NeW 

Savann^  River  Plant,  Aiken.  South  Caro- 
Oo^'^r'*^*^***'    Uranium    Mine,    Golden, 

fJ^Z"^  ^°'"  Accelerator  Center,  Stan- 
ford, California.  ^^ 

wS^'SaSS"**^  corporation, 
sS^oit^ST "'  ''"'''"  *'*^''^''  '^'^ 

uJ'^l*'.  *~?  Carolina  (AtomJx:  Safety 
•ad  Licensing  Board  hearings  on  Oconee 
Wuclear  Station  Units  1.  2  and  3)       "°°°** 


teacher  who  had  a  unique  ability  to  reach 
and  motivate  young  students.  His  en- 
thusiasm for  mathematics  was  conta- 
gious, and  under  his  guidance  many  a 
youngster  mastered  the  Intricacies  of 
algebra  and  geometry.  Prom  his  first  days 
at  Collegiate  School  in  New  York  City 
immediately  after  his  service  as  an  officer 
in  World  War  I,  through  his  last  tutor- 
ing session  last  summer  at  Camp  Sus- 
quehannock  in  Pennsylvania  where  he 
tutored  boys  in  the  summertime  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  he  left  his  mark  on 
countless  young  men,  molding  their 
character  and  preparing  them  for  Ufe 
His  enduring  monument  is  that  influence 
which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  it 
touched.  »«»>=" 

It  was  my  privUege  to  know  Dr.  Paul  E 
Hicker  from  the  time.  I  was  10  years  old" 
He  was  a  cherished  friend  of  my  family—^ 
both  my  parents  and  my  children  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife 
Elsie  his  son,  Paul  H.,  and  the  other 
members  of  his  family. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  obituary  from  the  Washtogton  Post 
of  September  15,  1967: 
Da.  PAtTL  EMCKxa,  73,  Rrnaxo  NEA  Ofucxal 

v^'  ^»"^  ^'^^  dicker,  a  retired  National 
Education  Association  official  who  once  noted 
^at  boys  reason  better  than  girls  and  that 
both  know  more  than  their  parents  did  at 
high  school  age,  died  at  home  yesterday 
afer  a  heart  attack 

Dr^Ellcker.  73,  Uved  at  6301  Carvel  rd., 
Westmoreland  HUls.  He  retired  in  1969  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  National  Association 
?hot^^  ^^**'  Principals.  He  had  held 
that  position  since   1940  after  servlnjf  two 

is^sc^hosr*^*"  °'  ^'  ^-^  ^■) 

In  1963,  on  the  occasion  of  a  nationwide 
sea^h  for  the  brightest  high  school^m^ 
of  the  year.  Dr.  EUcker  said,  "if  you  have 
^methlng  Uiat  caUs  for  memoriLng  yJu 
^  t  beat  a  girl  ...  But  when  iPlomes 

and  he  will  come  up  with  something.  The 
girls  are  afraid  to  take  a  chance." 

Dr.  Elicker  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Elsie  M 
and  a  son,  Paul  H.,  of  Stamford,  Conn. 
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Stamford,  Conn.;  two  grandchlldr«n,  and  a 
brother,  George,  of  York. 

Memorial  services  are  scheduled  for  today 
2:30  pjn.  at  the  Westmoreland  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Massachusetts  and  wistem 
Avenues  NW.  Burial  will  be  Monday  in  York 

The  famUy  requests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  In  the  fonn  of  contributions 
to  the  Paul  E.  Ellcker  Scholarahip  Fund  in 
care  of  the  National  Association  of  Second- 
ary School  Principals. 


Fort  MartiB  Power  SUtioB  Dedkadon 
Was  Significant  West  Virginia  Event 
in  1967 


Dr.  Paal  E.  Elicker 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   KIW    TOSK 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

f£\y^^y^.;  *^-  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  the  Nation  lost  one  of  our  leading 
educators  when  Dr.  Paul  E.  Elicker  died 

Biih^^^l^^'i"*'*''^  °'  "^e  Newton,  Mass.! 
ffi«h  School,  Dr.  Elicker  served  foTaj:. 

STko*/^*?^  ,**  executive  secretary  of 
&L^l  Sfn^,  As.5ociation  of  Secondary 
«aool  Principals.  In  1958  he  served  a^ 
«*toan  of  the  U.S.  delegation  on  edu- 
e*tlon  to  the  NATO  Conference. 

reJ.Si'J^/^ir**°iL  ^""'o'''  professional 
Shn.f  "^^'  ^-  ^^*^^«^  "^^^  a  major 
SSi  f«r  if""  ^  ^"^^  capacity;  but  his 
™wt  far  reaching  contribution  was  made 
«  a  teacher.  He  was  a  truly  remarkable 


thi  iS.^i"'*^  ^*  "^  ^^^  ^  ^  RECORD 
the  obituary  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
nlng  star  of  September  16,  1967: 
Paui,  e.  ELicKxa,  73,  Ofwcer  of  Principals' 
Association 

thf  v^H^-  ^'^**''  ""'  ««="tlv«  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
^c^pals  for  almost  30  yean,  dled^^. 

i,lJ^^^  '*~^*  "  *^  »»ome.  6301  Carvel 
Road,  Westmoreland  HUls,  Md.  ^«^v«' 

J^.  Elicker  was  principal  of  the  Newton, 
Maw  high  school  for  eight  years  before  he 
took  the  principals'  association  post  m  1940 
and  came  to  Washington.  After  hi  retlre- 

SfSn^^f^^  ""f  ^"^  "  ^^'  •"^*  Ad^nS- 
tration  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  " 
published  in  1964.  ^    scnoois, 

A  native  of  York,  Pa.,  he  held  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  Urslnus  College,  CollegevlUe  Pa 
a  mast«s  from  Columbia  University  a 
master  In  education  from  Harvard  and  a 
doctor  of  science  degree  in  mathematics  from 
Boston  University.  Urslnus  CoUege  aw.i^ 
him  an  honorary  doctor  of  Uw  degree  In  1966 

In  1968,  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  U.S 
delegation  on  education  to  the  NATO  con- 
ference. 

«,*?£!  picker  was  a  member  of  the  Knights 
Of  the  Round  Table  here  and  of  the  W«t- 
moreland  Congregational  Church. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Elsie;  a  son,  Paul  H. 
vice  president  of  finance  for  SCM  Corp.,  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WXST    VUtOLWlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  IS,  1967 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
truly  significant  event  In  West  Virginia 
during  1967  was  the  official  dedication  on 
October  19  of  the  Fort  Martin  Power 
Station,  which  has  the  distinction  of 
having  the  two  largest  cooling  towers 
in  the  world. 

The  station,  located  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  River  about  a  half  mile  south  of  the 
West  Vh-ginia-Pennsylvania  border  will 
have  a  capacity  to  produce  1,080,000  kilo- 
watts of  electricity  from  West  Virginia 
coal.  The  first  unit,  with  one  of  the  370- 
foot  cooling  towers  in  operation,  was  pro- 
ducing at  the  rate  of  540,000  kilowatts 
on  the  October  19,  1967.  dedication  day 
The  second  unit,  a  twin  of  the  first,  is 
still  under  construction  and  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  October  of  1968 

Lee  C.  White,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  was  the  speaker  at 
the  dedication  luncheon  in  a  tent  pitehed 
beneath  the  second  unit  cooling  tower 
More  than  400  guests  were  present  to 
hear  J.  Lee  Rice,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Allegheny  Power  System,  Inc 
declare  the  Fort  Martin  Power  Station 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  electricity 
and  to  the  customers  of  its  owners  "  and 
he  added : 

May  Ftort  Martin,  which  once  served  as  a 
frontier  outpost  to  a  young  and  adventurous 
nation,  now  serve  to  enrich  the  quality  of  life 
of  those  who  wUl  use  its  kilowatt-hours. 

The  Port  Martin  Power  Station  prop- 
erty includes  the  site  of  a  fort  of  that 
name  erected  in  1769  as  a  defense  against 
Indian  attacks. 

-^e  new  power  station  is  jointly  owned 
by  the  three  operating  companies  of  the 
Allegheny  Power  System,  Inc.— Monon- 
gahela  Power,  with  its  general  offices  In 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.;  West  Penn.  witii  gen- 
eral offices  in  Greensburg.  Pa.;  and  the 
Potomac  Edison  Co.,  with  general  offices 
in  Hagerstown,  Md. — and  by  the  Du- 
quesne  Light  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Ground  breaking  for  the  power  station 
was  held  September  11,  1964,  and  it  was 
my  privilege  to  have  participated  In  both 
that  event  and  In  the  October  19,  1967 
dedication.  ' 

During  the  construction  period,  600  to 
1,100  construction  workers  wer«  em- 
ployed   The  first  unit  was  sufficiently 
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completed  by  May  30,  1967.  to  begin  the 
breaklng-ln  period  of  its  giant  turbine. 

The  station,  when  both  units  are  in 
full  operation,  will  use  annually  3  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  produced  in  nearby  West 
Virginia  coal  mines  and  thus  assure  year- 
around  employment  to  500  miners. 

As  of  the  date  of  the  Fort  Martin  dedi- 
cation, 5  years  had  passed  since  18  in- 
vestor-owned electric  companies  in  the 
Mid-Atlantic  area  announced  initial 
plans  for  a  $350  million  coordinated 
mine-mouth  power  station  and  extra- 
high-voltage  transmission  construction 
program  in  November  1962.  The  major 
elements  in  the  program  are : 

First,  15  miles  of  500, 000- volt  trans- 
mission line  between  Ohio  Power  Co.'s 
Kammer  Power  Station  at  Captlna, 
W.  Va.,  south  of  Wheeling,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania border,  being  built  by  Ohio 
Power  Co.,  an  operating  unit  of  the 
American  Electric  Power  System; 

Second.  35  miles  of  500,000-volt  trans- 
mission line  being  built  by  West  Penn 
Power  Co.  between  the  Permsylvania  bor- 
der and  the  new  Port  Martin  Power  Sta- 
tion; 

Third,  the  Fort  Martin  Power  Station, 
Just  south  of  the  Pennsylvania-West  Vir- 
ginia border  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Monongahela  River  near  Point  Marion, 
Pa.,  being  built  by  Allegheny  power  sys- 
tem companies  and  Duquesne  Light  Co., 
and  to  be  operated  by  Monongahela 
Power  Co.; 

Fourth,  75  miles  of  500,000-Tolt  line  be- 
ing built  by  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  be- 
tween Port  Martin  Station  and  the  new 
Keystone  Power  Station; 

Fifth,  about  200  miles  of  500.000-volt 
line  east  from  Port  Martin  Station  to  the 
eastern  service  area  of  Potomac  Edison 
Co.,  In  Maryland  and  northern  Virginia, 
and  the  northern  service  area  of  Virginia 
Electric  &  Power  Co.,  being  built  by  those 

two  companies  and  Monongahela  Power 
Co. 

Sixth,  the  Keystone  Power  Station, 
near  EHderton  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
Armstrong  County,  Pa.,  being  built  by 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, and  Maryland  electric  companies; 
and 

Seventh.  525  miles  of  500.000-volt  line 
east  from  Keystone  Station,  one  line  of 
225  miles  to  the  Philadelphia  area,  and 
one  of  300  miles  to  northern  new  Jersey 
and  the  New  York  metropolitan  area, 
being  built  by  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  Maryland  electric  companies. 

In  addition  to  the  Fort  Martin  and 
Keystone  Power  Stations,  a  total  of  about 
1,000  miles  of  extra-high-voltage  power- 
lines  is  involved. 

Mr.  President,  Philip  A.  Pleger,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Duquesne.  Light 
Co.,  one  of  the  coovmers  of  the  Fort 
Martin  Rower  Station,  introduced  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  Chairman  White. 
Mr.  Fleger  noted  that — 

The  Port  Martin  Station  represents  another 
major  step  In  a  long  history  of  Interconnec- 
tion and  pooling,  dating  back  to  the  early 
twenties,  between  the  Allegheny  power  sys- 
tem and  the  Duquesne  Light  Co.  and  be- 
twen  other  companies  in  the  electric  utility 
Industry.  .  .  .  Today,  there  Is  hardly  a  major 
electric  utlUty  system  In  the  United  States 
that  la  not  a  member  of  at  least  one  of  the 
larg«  interconnected  regional  systems   that 
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Mr.  President,  the  Port  Martin  Power 
Station  is  situated  within  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  West  Virginia, 
which  was  the  district  I  was  privileged 
to  represent  14  years  when  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  pres- 
ent Representlitive  of  the  district,  the 
Honorable  HAkisY  O.  Staggers,  chair- 
man of  the  H()use  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foriign  Commerce,  will  be  in 
his  20th  consecutive  year  of  distinguished 
service  when  ihe  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  convenes.  Important  busi- 
ness before  lus  committee  prevented 
Representative  Staggers  from  being 
present  for  the  dedication,  but  he  sent  a 
timely  and  cogent  message  which  I  ask 
imanimous  caisent  to  have  printed,  in 
part,  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
along  with  exc  erpts  from  the  address  by 
Federal  Powe-  Commission  Chairman 
Lee  White. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Message  bt  Sep  iesentative  Harlet  O.  Stao- 

CERS,  or  Wist  Virginia,  to  Port  Martin 

Power  Statio^j  Dedication,  Morgantown, 

W.   Va.,   Octo4eb    19,    1967 

On  Septembe^  11,  1964,  a  number  of  the 
people  aasemhle^  here  today  met  on  approxi- 
mately this  spot  to  participate  in  a  ground- 
breaking ceremony.  That  was  a  day  of  an- 
ticipation and  hope.  Some  of  the  builders  of 
this  Nation's  in4ustrlal  empire  had  a  dream 
of  a  new  power  plant  designed  to  feed  the 
I>ower-hungry  aortbeast  quadrant  of  the 
country.  The  pluming  stage  of  the  project 
had  already  besn  completed.  The  designs 
were  already  on  |>aper.  The  money  to  execute 
the  job  was  In  sight.  The  sklUed  workmen 
who  could  fashlt  n  a  variety  of  materials  into 
a  practical  opei  Eitlng  plant  were  known  to 
be  available. 

Today,  a  little  more  than  three  years  later, 
anticipatioQ  haa  been  turned  into  realiza- 
tion. An  empty  field  U  now  the  site  from 
which  more  tba  i  a  mUllon  kilowatts  of  en- 
ergy move  out  o'  'er  wires  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  millions  of  oiir  fellow  citizens. 

This  day  brings  varied  feelings  and  emo- 
tions to  those  a  us  who  have  had  some  In- 
terest or  who  hive  actually  participated  in 
the  project. 

To  the  citizens  of  this  State,  and  especially 
of  this  community,  the  completion  of  this 
project  means  )ne  more  step  toward  the 
much-desired  ii  dustrlallzatlon  of  an  area 
which  needs  it  t  adly.  It  means  jobs  for  local 
workmen,  demand  for  local  coal,  money  in 
the  pockets  of  n  erchants  and  service  indus- 
tries. 

To  the  powerful  Industry  which  has  built 
and  which  will  ( iperate  this  plant,  the  com- 
pletion of  this  project  means  that  It  will 
begin  to  get  son  e  return  on  its  Investment. 
To  me.  one  of  the  most  Interesting  and 
thought-provokl  ig  things  about  this  whole 
matter  is  the  (ipparent  ease  with  which 
money  may  be  (fbtalned  to  invest  in  prom- 
ising projects.  It  Is  both  a  cause  and  a  re- 
sult. Because  ott  Nation  is  rich,  we  have 
money  to  Invest  Because  we  invest  money, 
we  grow  richer  ind  more  powerful.  But  we 
would  not  invei  t.  and  would  not  pile  up 
wealth,  if  there  was  not  widespread  faith 
in  the  integrity  and  In  the  stability  of  a 
benevolent  gover  iment. 

Someone  said  that  money  once  meant 
power  and  infl  lence  and  arrogance  and 
leisure  and  luxury;  but  today  it  most  fre- 
quently means  elucation  and  medicine  and 
productive  enter  >rl8es  and  jobs  and  humaii 
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"O  Lord,  my  God, 
Consider  all 
made, 
I  see  the  Stars.  I 
Thy  power  throughout 
played, 


Then  sings  my 

Thee. 
How  great  Thou 
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>Iant  Is  a  conspicuous  ex- 
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nation  was  endowed  to  con- 
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Excerpts  From  Ricmarks  or  Lek  C.  WnrrE, 
Chairman.  Federal  Power  Commission,  at 
THE  Dedication  df  the  Post  Martin  Oen- 
EXATtNO    Statio*,    Mobgantown.    W.    Va., 
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One  of  the  mora  pleasant  aspects  of  being 
Chairman  of  the  federal  Power  Commissioa 
is  that  occasionalliy  I  am  invited  to  dedica- 
tlon  ceremonies  stich  as  this  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  seei  firsthand  the  tremendous 
advances  which  tae  electric  power  Industry 
is  making  In  the  technology  of  power  gen- 
eration and  transmission.  Of  course,  as  one  ot 
my  colleagues  poiated  out  to  me,  attending 
dedications  could  get  to  be  a  full-time  Job, 
tt  the  nation's  rapidly  ex- 
1,500  generating  sta- 
lls one  would  have  to  be 
and  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. Fortunately,  toy  term  wUl  expire  before 
then,  but  the  Fort  Martin  plant  Is  unique  in 
many  reepects  and  I  am  happy  to  "represent 
the  Federal  Power  jcommlsslon  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Electric  power  Is  one  af  the  nation's  fun- 
damental needs  and  Its  abundance  in  the 
United  States  Is  i  significant  oontributlng- 
factor  to  our  hlghi  standard  of  living.  I  am 
sure  it  wUl  come  4s  no  surprise  to  you  that 
our  country  leads  tSie  world  in  the  consump- 
tion of  electricity,  producing  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  totm  while  having  only  six 
percent  of  the  world's  {wpulation.  Our  an- 
nual per  capita  viae  of  electricity  Is  more 
than  nine  times  t^  average  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  | 

Aside  from  supotylng  a  large  part  of  the 
energy  that  runs  toe  nation's  industrial  com- 
plex and  brings  Convenience  and  comfort 
Into  our  homes,  tl»e  electric  power  Industry 
makes  significant  Contributions  to  the  na- 
tion's economy.  P<w  example,  the  Industry 
has  revenues  of  ab<>ut  $17  billion  a  year  and 
s{>ends  $7  blUion  annually  on  oonstructlon. 
Moreover,  it  employs  nearly  450,000  people 
and  pays  out  roughly  $4  bilUon  In  salaries 
yearly. 

I  am  sure  you  afe  well  aware  of  the  con- 
tribution which  thie  Port  Martin  Generating 
Plant  which  we  dedicated  today  will  make 
toward  the  economy  and  well-being  of  this 
region.  X  understand  that  about  $125  million 


will  be  expended  in  Its  oonstructlon  and  that 
more  tlian  600  people  have  been  employed 
at  one  time  or  another  during  tts  oonstruc- 
tion.  The  plant  will  be  fueled  with  the  vast 
resoxmsee  of  high-grade  coal  which  will  be 
carried  by  barge  from  deep  mines  only  five 
miles  upstream.  It  Is  estimated  that  dose  to 
three  million  tons  of  this  ooal  win  be  con- 
sumed annually,  thus  contributing  milUons 
of  dollars  and  many  jobs  to  the  local 
economy. 

Due  to  Its  proximity  to  the  coal  fields  and 
the  efficiency  of  its  supercritical  pressure 
hollers  it  is  estimated  that  the  staUon's  fuel 

costs — about  15  cents  per  million  Btu will 

be  among  the  lowest  in  the  natton.  Here  U  a 
plant  whose  two  units  when  completed  next 
year  wlU  be  able  to  produce  more  than  a 
million  kilowatts  of  power  wlilch  can  be 
transmitted  to  points  several  himdred  miles 
away  over  600-kv  transmission  lines.  This  Is 
enough  to  supply  one  mllUon  of  the  two  and 
one-half  mimon  people  in  the  Allegheny 
service  area.  For  these  and  other  reasons  I 
believe  it  is  obvlotia  that  the  Port  Martin 
Generating  Station  wUl  help  promote  the 
economy  of  Appalachia. 

There  are  a  few  rather  advanced  and 
unique  features  of  this  facility  which  should 
be  noted.  The  location  of  the  plant  In  the 
heart  of  the  mine  fields  many  miles  from 
the  load  centers  it  will  serve,  for  example 
has  been  made  possible  by  recent  advances 
In  the  technology  of  power  transmission.  In 
earlier  days  generating  stations  had  to  be 
situated  close  to  the  load  centers  because 
It  was  too  expensive  and  Inefficient  to  trans- 
mit power  over  long  distances.  However 
through  the  new  technology  of  extra-high- 
TOltage  transmission  It  Is  now  possible  to 
teansmit  large  blocks  of  power  great  distances 
at  relatively  low  cost.  When  this  factor  com- 
bined with  the  increases  in  coste  of  fuel 
transportaOon  over  the  last  few  decades  it 
was  natural  that  the  concept  of  "mlne- 
nwuth"  plants  would  be  developed,  thereby 
not  only  minimizing  fuel  costs  but  permit- 
tog  realization  of  the  additional  economies 
which  result  from  the  construcOon  of  large 
rather  than  smaU  generating  plants 

The  500-kUovolt  lines  with  which  the  Fort 
Martin  lines  will  connect  wlU  be  part  of  a 
giant  interstate  grid  tying  together  separate 
jstems  in  a  flve-stete  area  (Pennsylvania 
New  Jersey,  Maryland.  Delaware  and  West 
Virginia)  with  extensions  into  other  states 
These  500-kllovolt  lines  are  the  highest  volt-" 
•ge  lines  presently  in  existence  in  the  umted 
States,  but  the  American  Electric  Power 
Company  has  recently  announced  plans  for 
ctmstrucUon  of  a  765-kllovolt  EHV  project 
•cheduled  to  go  into  operation  m  stages  be- 
tween February  1969  and  June  1972.  In  addi- 
tion the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest 
mtertle  now  under  construction  which  will 
tovolve  both  600-kUovolt  a-c  imes  and  750- 
uiovolt  d-c  lines. 

As  you  know,  in  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  much  public  attention  focused  on 
matters  such  as  air  and  water  pollution, 
•esthetics  and  natural  beauty,  and  It  ap- 
P»rt  that  the  pubUc  Is  no  longer  wlUing 
to  tolerate  undesirable  Intrusions  in  our 
wrtronment  in  the  name  of  technological 
progress.  These  things,  therefore,  have  be- 
eanie  of  increasing  importance  to  the  utility 
todustry  in  the  planning  and  operation  of 
power  faculties.  For  example,  it  is  clear  that 
even  though  this  plant  U  not  located  In  the 
i^,?  a  metropollUn  area  that  consldera- 
nmi  has  been  given  to  the  problems  of  air 
Md  water  pollution.  Ite  550-foot  discharge 
www  are  equipped  with  highly  efSclent 
•wctrostatic  precipitators  designed  after  ex- 
*m^ve  wind  tunnel  tests.  Also,  in  order  to 
toL,  +k'"^/°'  *  ^"^^  amount  of  water 
J»-^  *^*  **°'^*"  without  adversely  affect- 
mi^^^°^  "*•*  ^^  "'e  o^  the  Monon- 
»M»la  River,  a  relatively  new  type  of  re- 
«»«lng  cooimg  tower  has  been  InstaUed    I 


understand  this  Is  only  tbe  third  InstalUtlon 
in  the  United  States  of  the  hypertjoUc,  nat- 
ural-draft type  towers,  either  built  or  well 
along  in  construction;  the  other  two  being 
at  the  existing  Big  Sandy  plant  on  the  Amert- 
«n  Electric  Power  System  and  the  Keystone 
Plant,  being  built  by  three  members  of  the 
PJM  pool,  whose  output  wiU  also  be  trans- 
mitted over  the  EHV  lines  I  mentioned 
earUer. 

As  you  may  know,  tbe  PT»C  has  broad 
reeponalbilltiee  with  respect  to  the  electric 
power  Industry.  On  a  regulatory  levd,  we 
fix  interstate  wholesale  power  rates  and  es- 
tablish uniform  accounting  and  reporting 
procedures.  In  addition  we  have  Ucenslng 
authxarity  and  orther  reBponslbUlty  with  re- 
spect to  hydroelectric  facilities.  But  over  and 
above  these  regulatory  reeponslbuitles  the 
Ctommlaslon  Is  charged  with  a  broad  mandate 
under  Section  202(a)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  assure  "an  abundant  supply  of  elec- 
tric energy  throughout  the  United  States 
with  the  greatest  possible  economy  and  with 
regard  to  the  proper  utilization  and  oonser- 
vaUon  of  natural  reeources".  This  assign- 
ment to  provide  for  the  best  poeslble  lOl^. 
tlon  of  resources  has  become  one  of  the 
Commission's  moert  significant  functions. 

Tou  will  recall  the  maealve  power  failure 
of  November  9-10.  1965,  which  blacked  out 
most  of  the  Northeastern  United  States  and 
parts  of  Canada  and,  naore  recently  the  PJM 
failure  of  June  5,  1967,  which  affected  east- 
ern Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  and  the  Mary- 
land-r>elaware  peninsula.  These  and  similar 
events  In  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
have  served  to  emphasize  the  great  public 
interest  In  a  reUable  power  system. 

Investigations  which  the  Commission  in 
cooperation  with  the  Industry,  has  under- 
taken in  the  past  year  and  one-half  have 
revealed  much  useful  Infornxatlon  about  the 
adequacy  of  our  interconnected  grids  First 
of  all  they  confirmed  what  we  already  knew 
that  the  United  States  has  tbe  most  reliable 
and  well-nm  power  system  in  the  world  But 
with  the  experience  of  the  Northeast  Black- 
out behind  us,  we  were  not  wllUng  to  stop 
there.  What  causes  cascading  power  faUures? 
How  can  they  be  prevented?  What  steps 
ehould  be  taken  to  minimize  their  impact 
when  they  do  occur?  These  were  the  ques- 
tions to  wlUch  we  sought  answers,  and  I 
think,  with  some  succeee.  The  reports  of  the 
Conmilsslon  and  its  Industry  advisory  com- 
mittee on  power  failures  which  were  pub- 
lished last  July  contain  many  useful  recom- 
mendations which,  U  acted  upon,  should 
materially  enhance  the  reUabllity  of  the  na- 
tton's  bulk  power  supply,  it  is  fair  to  say 
tiiere  is  not  complete  unanimity  on  how  to 
best  accomplish  this  objective  but  aU  seg- 
ments of  the  power  industry  and  interestwl 
government  agencies  are  firmly  committed 
to  its  realization. 
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I  would  note  in  passing  that  the  creation 
Jf*K.»^"^  "*  "**  *^*  Central  Area  Re- 
UabiUty  Coordination  Agreement  of  which 
the  Allegheny  Power  System  Is  a  participant 
is  an  encouraging  development  which  hope- 
fully wUl  result  In  Increased  cooperation  and 
coordination  among  all  utilities  In  this  re- 
gion. 

• 

In  closing,  I  want  to  express  the  thanks  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  the  help 
that  the  Allegheny  Power  System  gave  us 
during  preparation  of  our  National  Power 
SiuTrey  and  U  now  continuing  to  provide  In 
the  updating  of  the  work. 


I  want  to  thank  you  for  glvUig  me  this 
opportunity  to  be  with  you  today  and  to 
share  my  thoughts  with  you  on  some  of  the 
significant  challenges  facing  the  electric 
power  Industry. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF  wxsT  vmaartA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
sert In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an 
article  entitled  "No  Man  Is  Above  the 
lAW,"  by  Dean  Joseph  Oltleara,  of  the 
Notre  Dame  Law  School.  The  article  ap- 
peared In  the  December  1967  American 
Bar  Association  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  as  follows: 

No  Max  Is  Abovr  thk  Law 

(Note.— In  this  article,  Dean  OHeara  de- 
clares that  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  others 
like  him  should  be  prosecuted  for  counseling 
young  men  to  refuse  to  bear  arms  in  viola- 
tion of  two  sections  of  the  United  States 
Code.  TO  support  his  contention  he  compares 
some  of  Carmlchael '8  recent  utterances  with 
those  for  which  the  defendant  was  punished 
In  the  landmark  case  of  Schenck  v.  United 
States.) 

(By  Joseph  O'Meara,  dean  of  the  Notre  Dame 
Law  School) 
"No  man  Is  above  the  law  and  no  man 
U  below  It"  >— this  was  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
magnificent  capsule  statement  of  the  rule 
of  law  which  served  as  the  theme  for  I^aw 
Day  1967.  Far  more  eloquent,  however  is 
John  Courtney  Murray's  expression  of  the 
meaning,  the  intent  and  the  elfect  of  the 
rule  of  law.  "Western  man".  Father  Murray 
says,  "has  sought  In  the  Idea  of  law  a  mani- 
fold redemption — from  the  arUtrary  despo- 
tisms of  uncontrolled  power;  from  the  threat 
or  fact  of  injustice  to  his  person  and  to  his 
property;  from  dispossession  of  his  human 
and  his  civil  rights;  from  the  degradation 
that  ensues  upon  social  inequalities  destruc- 
Uve  Of  his  personal  significance  and  worth 
.  .  .  from  the  disruption  of  life  by  the  irra- 
tional forces  of  passion,  caprice,  and  chance 
that  militate  against  the  'life  of  expectabll- 
Ity.'  .  .  .  that  Is  guaranteed  by  the  rule  of 
law."  » 

What  would  happen  to  these  values,  so 
highly  prized  by  us.  If  Communist  aggressors 
should  carry  the  day?  We  are  locked  in  mortal 
combat  with  them  at  this  moment in  Viet- 
nam. There,  in  that  hot  and  distant  land 
we  are  waging  an  escalating  war,  a  war  that 
Is  horrible  and  tragic  as  all  wars  always  have 
been.' 

Why  are  we  fighting  a  war  in  that  far- 
away comer  of  the  earth?  •  First  of  aU,  be- 
cause we  have  made  commitments,  which 
have  been  and  are  being  relied  on;  because 
we  are  not  and  cannot  afford  to  become 
welshers. 

We  are  fighting  that  war,  moreover,  to  pre- 
serve the  rule  of  law  and  the  values  It 
protects. 

We  are  fighting  that  war,  flnaUy,  as  a 
matter  of  self-preservation.  If  we  do  not 
stop  Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam 
where  shall  we  stop  it?  After  the  Reds  have 
engulfed  or  neutralized  Indonesia?  Over- 
whelmed the  Philippines?  Reduced  or  iso- 
lated Japan?  Established  a  beachhead  in 
Australia?  Or  shaU  we  wait  untU  they  have 
landed  in  Central  America  or  Mexico? 

To  stop  the  Communist  aggreasots  now 
while  they  are  still  far  from  our  own  shores,' 
American  men  are  dying  in  Vietnam;  Ameri- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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can  women  are  losing  their  sons,  husbands 
and  sweethearts.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
many  In  this  country  who  are  fighting  an- 
other and  different  war,  a  war  against  what 
Is  called  our  "Involvement"  In  Vietnam.  Some 
of  these  are  motivated  by  strongly  held 
moral  principles.  They  are  entitled  to  re- 
spect, and  nothing  I  shall  say  Is  directed 
against  them.  To  a  considerable  extent,  how- 
ever, I  am  persuaded  that  the  objectors  are 
either  Communists '  or  cowards,  or  they  are 
persons  of  large  good  will  but  little  Insight 
who  have  been  euchred  Into  being  stooges,' 
or  persons  who  are  seeking  some  end  of  their 
own  (ambition,  revenge  or  whatever)  at  the 
expense  of  their  covmtry. 

To  be  specific  I  am  referring  to  Martin 
Luther  King,  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  others 
like  then.  Such  persons  are  doing  a  disservice 
to  the  cause  of  civil  rights  by  seeking  to 
link  the  civil  rights  movement  with  their 
efforts  to  persuade  young  men  to  avoid  mili- 
tary service.''  Like  other  malefactors,  they 
should  be  prosecuted.  And  that  goes  for 
anyone  else — white  or  black — who  Is  tu-glng 
young  men  to  "become"  conscientious  ob- 
jectors— a  vicious  absurdity,  which  Is  noth- 
ing less  than  urging  them  to  become  hypo- 
crites and  perjurers.  These  men  should  be 
prosecuted,  I  repeat,  and  there  Is  no  excuse 
for  not  doing  so.  As  the  record  shows,  I  pro- 
foundly believe  that  no  man  should  be  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  his  color.  I 
am  equally  convinced  that  no  mam  should 
be  protected  by  his  color. 

What  I  have  said  may  be  denied  Indig- 
nantly. But  the  men  I  have  named  and 
others  like  them  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
They  give  themselves  away.  For  never  once 
do  they  condemn  the  terrorist  tactics  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Never  once  do  they  con- 
demn Hanoi's  rejection  of  all  peace  propos- 
als, not  only  those  put  forward  by  the  Ad- 
ministration but  also  those  advanced  by 
neutral  powers,  by  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  and  by  the  Vatican.  Never 
onoe  do  they  lament  the  suffering  and  death 
borne  by  our  forces  in  Vietnam.  These  men 
weep  only  for  the  enemy. 

Let  them  criticize,  protest  and  condemn 
to  their  heart's  content.  To  do  so  is  their 
privilege  under  the  First  Amendment.  But 
let  it  be  vmdeistood  that  the  Constitution 
gives  no  right  to  obstruct  the  war  effort,  as 
by  attempting  to  persuade  young  men  to  re- 
f\ise  to  bear  arms  for  their  country.  Such 
attempts  are  a  violation  of  two  sections  of 
the  United  States  Code,  namely,  Title  18, 
Section  2388  and  Title  50,  Section  M2,  which 
provide  a«  follows: 

Title  18,  Section  3388(a) :  "Whoever,  when 
the  United  States  Is  at  war,  wUlftilly  causes 
or  attempts  to  cause  insubordination,  dis- 
loyalty, mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty,  in  the 
milltaiT  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 
or  willfully  bbetnicts  the  recruiting  or  enlist- 
ment aerrlce  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Injury  of  the  service  or  the  United  States,  or 
attempts  to  do  so — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  aiCOOO  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both." 

SCBKNCK 

In  impassioned  language  it  [i.e.,  a  circiUar 
distributed  by  the  accused]  intimated  that 
conscription  was  despotism  in  its  worst  form 
and  a  monstrous  wrong  against  humanity 
in  the  interest  of  Wall  Street's  chosen  few. 
It  said  "Do  not  submit  to  Intimidation,"  but 
In  form  at  least  conflned  itself  to  peaceful 
measures  such  as  a  petitiou  for  the  repeal  of 
the  act.  The  other  and  later  printed  side 
of  the  sheet  was  headed  "Assert  Your 
Bights."  It  stated  reasons  for  alleging  that 
any  one  vloUted  the  CaasUtuttoo  when  he 
retuaed  to  recognlwe  "^iiur  right  to  assert 
your  oppottttgn  to  the  draft,"  and  went  on 
"If  you  do  not  aaaert  and   support  your 


rights,  you  i  re  helping  to  deny  or  disparage 
rights  which  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  all  citi- 
zens and  residents  of  the  United  States  to 
retain."  It  described  the  arguments  on  the 
other  side  as  coming  from  cunning  poli- 
ticians and  a  mercenary  capitalist  press,  and 
even  silent  Consent  to  the  conscription  law 
as  helping  to  support  an  Infamous  con- 
spiracy. It  denied  the  power  to  send  our 
citizens  awa^  to  foreign  shores  to  shoot  up 
the  people  9f  other  lands,  and  added  that 
words  could  not  express  the  condemnation 
such  cold-blooded  ruthlessness  deserves,  &c., 
&c.,  winding  up  "You  must  do  your  share 
to  malntalnj  support  and  uphold  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  this  country." 

Defendant,  Lucille  S.  Miller,  was  con- 
victed in  Jt9y,  1965,  on  all  eighteen  counts 
of  an  indlcttnent  charging  her  with  know- 
ingly counseling  nine  named  persons  to 
refuse  to  c<^ply  with  certain  provisions  of 
the  Unlvers4l  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act,  m  violation  of  50  UjS.C.  App.  {  463  (a) . 

CAKinCHAEL 

The  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  look  a  stand  against  (the  Viet- 
nam] war  iq  1965  because  it  Is  a  brutal  and 
racist  war.  We  took  our  stand  becaiise  we 
oppose  the  dt'aftlng  of  young  Afro-Americans 
to  defend  a  $o-called  democracy  which  they 
do  not  find  St  home.  We  took  that  stand  be- 
cause this  vilar  forms  part  and  parcel  of  an 
American  foreign  poUcy  which  has  repeat- 
edly sought  to  Impoae  the  statiis  quo,  by 
force,  on  colored  peoples  struggling  for  Ub- 
eratlon  from  tyranny  and  poverty.  Only  the 
white  powers  of  the  West  will  deny  that  this 
is  a  racist  war.  When  the  colored  peoples  of 
the  world  loik  at  that  war,  they  see  Just  one 
thing.  For  t|iem,  the  U.S.  military  in  Viet- 
nam repre^nts  international  white  su- 
premacy. 


To  facilitate 
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■  We  have  fot  only  a  right  to  speak  out — 
we  have  an  Obligation.  We  must  be  Involved, 
we  must  fight  racism  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions. There'  is  another  America,  and  it  Is 
an  ugly  on«  It  Is  an  America  whose  beslc 
policy  at  hoifie  and  abroad  can  only  be  called 
genocide. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  must  speak  out  more  strongly  against 
the  draft.  Our  position  on  the  draft  is  very 
simple:  Hell  no,  we  ain't  going.  The  draft 
takes  the  enslaved  black  youth  of  this  so- 
ciety and  uses  them  to  8iq>port  enslavement 
abroad.  The  draft  Is  white  people  sending 
black  people  to  make  war  on  yellow  people 
in  order  to  defend  the  land  they  stole  from 
red  people." 

Title  60,  Section  46a (a) :  "Any  memlser  of 
the  Selective  Service  Syst^n  or  any  other 
person  .  .  .  who  knowingly  coiinsels,  aids, 
or  abets  another  to  refuse  or  evade  registra- 
tion or  service  In  the  armed  forces  or  any 
of  ttie  requirements  of  tbis  title  .  .  .  shall, 
upon  conviction  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  be 
punished  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  both  such  fine  and  Imprison- 
ment." ' 

Section  2388  is  in  fiUl  force  and  effect  by 
virtue  of  Section  2391  of  Title  18.»  An  ex- 
amination o|  the  relevant  materials  dlecloees 
that  tbe  national  emergency  referred  to  in 
Section  2391  has  not  been  terminated." 

But  Is  It  true  that  these  statutes,  in  fact, 
have  been  violated  by  Messrs.  King  and  Car- 
mlchael and  others  like  them?  The  Depart- 
ment ot  Justice  af^iears  to  believe  that  no 
violation  has  occurred.  To  show  that  the  de- 
partment Is  mistaken,  I  shall  take  up,  for 
now,  only  the  case  of  Stokely  Carmlchael. 

Consider  ome  of  Oaxmlchael's  recent  ut- 
terances. Compare  them  with  the  language 
for  which  the  defendants  were  convicted  in 
Schenck  v.  lotted  States  "  and  United  States 


the  comparison,  I  set  out  In 
TalHe  I,  side  b|r  side,  the  relevant  language 
from  Schenck  (as  described  by  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  at  page  51)  and  Miller,  and  one  of 
Carmlchael's  Incendiary  outbursts  (as  quoted 
in  the  April  23,  1967  Issue  of  The  National 
Guardian,  published  by  Weekly  Guardian  As- 
sodatee,  197  Ek»t  Fourth  Street,  New  York 
aty). 

What  Is  tbe^  about  Carmlchael's  inflam- 
matory statements  that  Is  so  different  from 
the  language  fbr  which  Schenck  and  MlUef 
were  punishedf  Why  is  Ccirmlchael  entitled 
to  an  immunity  that  was  denied  to  them?  In 
point  of  fact,  I  submit  that  Carmlchael's  lan- 
guage is  more  violent,  more  provocative,  more 
likely  to  Infiaise  young  men  against  con- 
scription and  to  defy  the  draft  than  the 
statements  made  by  Schenck  and  Miller. 

In  Schenck  Ilr.  Justice  Holmes,  writing  for 
the  Court,  which  Included  lii.  Justice  Bren- 
dels,  said  that  (page  52) : 

"Tlie  moet  stilngent  protection  of  free 
speech  would  not  protect  a  man  in  falsely 
shouting  fire  la  a  theatre  and  causing  a  panic. 
It  does  not  eVen  protect  a  man  from  an 
Injtinctlon  against  uttering  words  that  msj 
have  all  the  effect  of  force.  .  .  .  The  ques- 
tion in  every  case  is  whether  the  words  used 
are  used  in  s\lch  circumstances  and  are  o( 
such  a  natiire  4s  to  create  a  clear  and  present 
danger  that  tl^y  will  tnlng  about  tbe  sub- 
stantive evils  ihat  Congress  has  a  right  to 
prevent.  It  is  a  question  of  proximity  and 
degree.  When  a  nation  Is  at  wsu-  many  thlngi 
that  might  be  Said  in  time  of  peace  are  such 
a  hindrance  to  its  effort  that  their  utterance 
wlU  not  be  endured  so  long  as  men  fight  and 
that  no  Court  (lould  regard  them  as  protected 
by  any  constlti^Uonal  right." 

In  a  per  curiam  opinion  in  Miller,  the  Court 
said  (at  ptage  172)  that  defendant's  ".  .  . 
constitutional  objections  have  been  met  by 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  well-settled  and 
unanimous  authority.  .  .  .  Congress  in  ful- 
fillment of  Its  constitutional  duty  has  en- 
acted this  legislation  to  provide  for  the  na- 
tional securltjr;  that  defendant  dlsepprovei 
the  OongresBlopal  action  and  has  frequently 
and  vehemently  stated  her  position  on  thli 
and  other  matt^ers  of  public  Importance  lends 
no  weight  to  the  validity  of  her  argumenti, 
which  are  withput  legal  merit.  Like  the  ccm- 
vlotlon  of  her  l^uaband  this  day  affirmed  .  . . 
this  is  a  sad  case  where  self-delusion  hM 
carried  defendant  to  the  point  where  she  ap' 
parently  believes  her  own  warped  idees  cf 
patrlptlam,  Intxr larded  with  distressing  n- 
dal,  religioiis,  and  political  biases,  can  Jus- 
tify her  In  the  crudest  of  law  violations.* 

Mr.  Justice  Bolmes  pointed  out  in  Gitloa  t. 
New  York  »  (Bfandeis  conctirring) ,  as  he  bad 
in  Schenck,  at  page  52  that: 

"The  question  in  every  case  Is  whether 
the  words  use^  are  used  in  such  circum- 
stances and  ars  of  such  a  nattire  as  to  cresti 
a  clear  and  present  danger  that  they  will 
bring  about  the  substantive  evils  that  C!od- 
gress  has  a  right  to  prevent.  It  is  a  question 
of  proximity  and  degree." 

And  In  Schaefer  v.  United  States."  Mr. 
Justice  Brandels  (Holmes  concurring)  quoted 
exactly  the  same  languague  from  Schendi 
which  Holmes  had  quoted  in  Gitlow. 

So  the  question  Is:  What  are  the  circum- 
stances, that  Is  to  say,  in  what  condltioni 
did  Cartnicbael  speak,  since  It  is  essential 
to  consider  his  fiery  utterances  In  context 
Stokely  Carmldhael  is  a  firebrand,  a  militsnt 
a  violent  character.  He  seems  to  breed  rloti; 
they  follow  In  his  train.  This  is  understand- 
able In  view  of  the  Inflammatory  natiu^  of 
his  speeches  as  reported  on  the  radio  sad 
in  tbe  press.  "Thus  in  Louisville  (accordlni 
to  the  Courier^Joumal  for  June  20,  1967,  it 
page  A-11)  he  proclamed:  "It's  not  a  qust- 
tlon  of  law  aqd  order.  We  have  to  build  i 
revolution.  . 

The  South  B^end  Tribune  of  June  23,  if 
(page  17)  carrlJBs  the  following  UPI  dlspstdi 
from  Atlanta : 
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"Atlanta's  racial  troubles  began  Monday 
night  following  a  speech  by  Carmlchael  in 
which  he : 

"Urged  Negroes  to  join  a  'revolution' 
against  whites; 

"Told  the  audience  not  to  clap  ...  to  save 
their  energy  for  'beating  beads.'  " 

And,  according  to  both  ABC  and  CBS  radio 
broadcasts  on  June  26.  1967,  Carmlchael,  in 
Boston,  suggested  bombmg  stores  owned  by 
white  merchants  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
them  for  Negroes.  An  AP  dispatch  from  the 
scene  (according  to  The  South  Bend  Tnbune 
for  June  26,  1967,  at  page  7)  reads,  in  part, 
it  follows: 

"Stokely  Carmlchael  led  a  march  through 
the  streets  of  Boston's  heavily  Negro  Rox- 
bury  section  Sunday  and  told  Negroes  they 
must  take  control  of  the  land  and  stores  in 
their  areas. 

"  'We  will  control  things  in  our  communi- 
ties by  any  means  necessary,'  he  told  a  raUy 
in  Franklin  Park. 

"  'If  hunky  (the  white  num)  gets  his  store 
bombed  out  every  Friday  or  Saturday,'  Cekr- 
mlohael  said,  'he's  going  to  have  to  seU  it 
to  us.' 

"He  also  told  the  crowd  that  the  only 
way  to  stop  'racist  aggression'  by  police  'la 
by  armed  resistance.'  " 

Finally,  The  South  Bend  Tribune  for  July 
ae,  1967,  at  page  9,  carried  the  following  AP 
dispatch  from  Havana: 

"Stokely  Carmlchael  says  Negroes  in  Amer- 
ican cities  are  going  to  wage  a  guerrilla  'fight 
to  the  death,'  the  Cuban  news  agency  re- 
ported Tuesday  as  the  U.S.  black  power 
liader  arrived  in  Havana  for  a  revolutionary 
conference. 

"The  Prensa  Latlna  agency  quoted  the 
Itary  26-year-old  Negro  as  saying:  'In  Newark 
we  applied  war  tactics  of  the  guerrillas.  We 
ire  preparing  groups  of  urban  guerrillas  for 
onr  defense  in  the  cities.  The  price  of  these 
lAeUlons  is  a  high  price  that  one  must  pay 
Tills  fight  is  not  going  to  be  a  simple  street 
Btsetlng.  It  U  going  to  be  a  flgbt  to  tbe 
dtath."* 

U  you  have  heard  him  on  radio,  you  know 
tbat  hU  language  Is  so  impassioned  that  he 
mietlmes  becomes  almost  Incoherent.  And 
he  speaks  to  restless  young  Negroes,  many,  if 
not  most,  of  draft  age,  who  idolize  him.  The 
imsrks  I  have  quoted  above  from  The 
Ktnonal  Guardian  must  be  judged  in  this 
context.  And  their  effecUveness,  at  least  ac- 
««dlng  to  a  column-  in  the  April  23,  1967 
■sue    of    The    DaUV    Worker    (page    9)     1^ 

OvflOUB; 

T«l  by  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  marching 
BAlnd  the  banner  of  the  Black  United  Action 
nwrt,  coordinating  conmiittee  for  the  peace 
asrchers  in  Harlem,  the  parade  evoked 
^npathetle    comments    from    many     on- 

"Carmlchael  was  besieged  particularly  by 
romg  Harlemltes  who  eagerly  shook  his 
■sad.  A  number  asked  for  bis  autogn^h  - 


cause  Justice  Holmes  and  Brandels  dissented 
in  those  cases. 

They  did  not  dissent,  however,  in  Frohwerk 
v.  United  States^  at  in  Dehs  v.  UniteO. 
States.'*  Uke  Sc^iencfc  these  were  prosecu- 
tions under  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917.  In 
Frohwerk  the  defendants  were  foun<l  gtiuty 
on  the  basis  of  articles  In  a  newspaper  they 
pubUshed.  In  Debs  the  basis  of  conviction 
was  a  speech  the  defendant  had  made  In 
both  cases  the  convictions  were  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  and  in  both  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  wrote  for  a  unanimous  Court. 

The  authority  of  Schenck  is  supported 
moreover,  by  Gitlow  v.  New  York  »  and  Whit- 
ney V.  Cali/omia.«  in  Gitlow,  Justices  Holmes 
and  Brandels  dissented,  as  In  Abrams 
Schaefer  and  Pierce.  In  Whitney  the  same 
Justices  concurred  in  the  Court's  Judgment 
which  affirmed  a  conviction  under  the  Cali- 
fornia Criminal  Syndicalism  Act,  this  time 
in  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  In 
both  cases,  however,  they  cited  and  reUed 
mi  Schenck.  Indeed,  in  Abrams  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  speaking  tor  Mi.  Justice  BrandeU 
as  well  as  himself,  affirmed  his  faith  in 
Schenck.^ 

Those  who  brush  aside  the  Schenck  case 
argue  that  the  Universal  MUitary  TraininR 
and  Service  Act  (TlUe  50,  VS.C.  App.  g  462 
(a))  U  violated  only  by  attempting  to  per- 
suade  specific  persons  to  evade  their  duty 
under  that  act.  There  are  only  a  few  Judicial 
decisions  involving  -noe  60,  U.S.C.  App.  {  462 
(a) .  e.g.,  Gara  v.  United  States  "  and  United 
States  V.  Miller."  Each  involved  the  pro- 
scribed "counseling  and  aiding  and  abetting" 
m  respect  of  specified  individuals.  But  I  find 
nothing  in  the  opinion  in  either  case  sug- 
gesting the  decision  turned  on  that  fact  to 
Gara  the  contrary  is  eipUciUy  stated.  'This 
Isdenionstrated  by  the  following  excerpts 
tran  the  opinion  at  pages  40-42.  A  letter 
written  by  the  defendant  to  the  United 
fo?iS?i4:**^*^   "^   ^***'   contained   the 

"Appellant  also  signed  a  pledge  in  1948 
stating,  'I  Shan  in  every  way  poSble  aaXt 
and  support  Non-registrants.'  Evidence  was 

SI^P*^  ^.  ""*  ^**=*  "^t  »*  •  meeting 
held  in  Reading.  PennsylvanU  on  August  35^ 
1948,  he  advocated  that  men  of  d!St  <^ 

"^^f  ^7*^^  '^'^^  "**  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1948,  and  later  stated,  'In  making  this 
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"The  theme  of  the  marchers,  'HeU  no;  we 
*»^  gol',  won  the  greatest  response  along 
MSUne  of  march.  especlaUy  from  draft-age 
jwra-  And  it  was  evident  from  the  deter- 
™a«a  expression  on  many  faces  that  for 
"sny  It  was  not  just  a  march  slogan. 

4  rhythmic  chant  taken  up  repeatedly 
"TOie  marchers  seemed  to  express  the  mood 
■^'Re  numbers  of  onlookers 

Tt  was: 

"|We1l  light  In  Mississippi,  in  watts.  in 
™}^8ham,  in  Harelm,  but  not  in  Vlet- 

K  Behenck  Is  foUowed,  It  is  obvious,  I  sub- 
^i^L^»*°**!!:  Carmlchael  Is  guUty  of 
"««PUng  to  sabotage  the  draft  and  should 
■•  Prwecuted  without  further  delay.  There 
"*me,  however,  who  suggest  that  the 
■"wtty  of  Schenck  was  destroyed  by 
«^v.  United  States,''  Schaefer  v.  t/n«ed 
«««».«  and  Fierce  t.  United   States"  be- 


"Here  appellant  admits  that  he  agreed  in 
every  way  possible  to  assist  and  support  non- 
r^trants.  At  an  open  meeting  he  advocated 
ref^l  to  register.  HU  repeS^  ll^°^ 
toat  he  counseled  men  of  draft  age  to  refuse 
reglstraoon.  Such  actions,  if  ^i^edwrt 
extensively,  might  weU  nullify  the  law  An- 
Sf  ,S?o  ^^  "^^^  *''«  Selective  Servlci  Art 
of  1948  from  every  platform  in  America  with 
topunlty,  but  he  cannot,  undsr  the  p^lT  of 
free  speech,  nullify  U  by  disobedience  to  Its 
express  provisions  [psiges  41-42]." 
«i  ^*  ""  misunderstanding  at  my  posi- 
tion. The  record  shows,  as  I  said  eartiSrm 
this  paper,  that  "I  profoundly  believe  that 
no  man  Should  be  discriminated  against  be- 
^use  Of  his  color.  I  am  «iually^nvln^ 
toat  no  man  should  be  protected  by  his 
^?L  ^  iJ^  **'  C»™lcl>*el  is  being  pro- 
tected by  his  color.  This  immunity,  tocltly 
granted  for  that  reason  to  a  demag^Kue  who 
1.  giving  aid  and  comfort  toto^^y 
seems  to  me  Intolerable.  «memy, 

"No  man  is  above  the  law  and  no  man  Is 
below  if— no  man  U  below  the  law  and 
no  man  is  above  it. 


was  pubUshed  in  the  Aprtl,  1966,  issue  of  the 
JOCBNAI.  (52  A.B.A.J.  392-393). 

4  C/.  columnist  Roscoe  Drummond  as  re- 
ported in  The  South  Bend  Tribune  for  Sen- 
tember  14,  1967,  at  page  12:  ".  .  .  The  ba^c 
premise  of  the  U.S.  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam was  set  out  by  President  Elsenhower  as 
early  as  1953.  It  was  that  It  is  vital  to  the 
national  Interest  of  the  Untied  States  to  ar- 
rest further  Communist  expanslon-by-force 
in  Asia  foUowing  the- Korean  war.  This  was 
the  position  of  the  Elsenhower  admimstra- 
tlon,  of  the  Kennedy  admlnUtration  and  is 
that  of  the  Johnson  administration  " 

'  Secretary  of  Stete  Dean  Rusk,  comment- 
ing on  "Vietnam  Week",  is  quoted  by  the 
New  York  Times  for  April  17,  J967,  as  saying  • 
"I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  Communist 
apparatus  Is  very  busy  Indeed  m  these  opera- 
tions all  over  the  world  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  those  who 
have  objections  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  are 
Communists.  But  the  worldwide  Communist 
movement  is  working  very  hard  on  this  " 

•  Many  of  them,  unhappUy,  are  teaching  in 
our  coUeges  and  universities. 

'  This  Is  the  official  position  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  See  the  New  Tork  Times  for  July  16. 
1967,  page  1,  colimm  7. 

,«!?**  ^^^  ****  ^^^  '■o'"''  Times  for  May  2 
1967,  at  page  11,  coltmm  1.  ' 

•"The  provisions  of  section  3388   of  this 

V^lV-J^  'f  f^**^"''*  extended  by  ««tton  1 
(a)  (29)  of  the  Emergency  Powers  Continua- 
^"l,  K,.  ^?  ^*^*-  833),  as  furmer  amended 
by  Public  Law  12.  Eighty-third  Congress.  In 
add  tlon  to  coming  into  full  force  and  effect 
in  time  of  war  shaU  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect  until  six  months  after  the  termination 
orthe  national  emergency  proclaimed  by  the 
PrMWent  on  December  16,  1950  (Proc.  2813 
8  C.FJi.,  1950  Supp.,  p.  71).  or  roch  earUei^ 
date  as  may  be  prescribed  by  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  Congress,  and  acts  wWch  would 
give  rise  to  legal  consequences  and  penalties 
imder  section  2388  when  performed  during  a 
state  of  war  shall  give  rise  to  the  same  l«»al 
consequences  and  penalties  when  they  are 

fl^T?^!!**,*^''^  *^^  P*^°**  »*»'•  provided 
fOT.  ^( Added  June  30.  1968.  ch.  176.  |  6.  67  Stat. 

A^^^  ^*"  ''•*°  'ertfled  by  the  National 
^^^U^  47"*^^  ^'^^  "^  Washington. 

»  233  P.  2d  171  (2d  Cir.  1956) . 

"268U.S.  652  (1926). 

"  251  U.S.  466  (1920). 

"250U.S.  616  (1919). 

"251U.S.  466  (1920). 

"252U.S.  239  (1920). 

"249U.S.  204  (1919). 

"249U.S.  211  (1919). 

"268U.S.  652  (1926). 

■  274  U£.  357(1927). 

■  178  F.  2d  38  (eth  Clr.  1949),  o^d  uHthout 

rSLIfifsoT  <^»«')--'-^^ 

»  233  F.  2d  171  (3d  Clr.  1960). 


>  38  Coira.  Rbc.  8  (1908). 

/,li!!?""^'    ^'    °°"    ^"""^    TkUTHS    1S6 
(1980). 

•  The  legality  of  the  war  was  affirmed  by  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation in  February  of  1966.  The  resolution 


ServkemeB  Kflled  in  Actioa 

EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MABTUUfS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 
Mr.  lX)NO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
^1.  Ronald  L.  KesUng,  a  marine  from 
Towson.  Md..  and  Sp4c.  George  Binko.  a 
paratrooper  from  Baltimore.  Md.  were 
recently  killed  In  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  courage  of  these  young  men 
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and  to  honor  their  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Rkcoro: 

TowsoN  Makins,  Crrr  OI  Kn.i.Ki):  Lbathxb- 
NXCK,   20,  Was  Shot   nf   Vxrr  Ambush — 
Paxatboopkk  Dbd  oif  TiAiimfo  Mission 
A  20-7ear-old  Towson  marine  and  a  31- 
year-old  Baltlmwe  paratrooper  were  killed  In 
Vietnam  Wednesday  the  Defense  Department 
has  announced. 

The  marine,  Cpl.  Ronald  L.  Kesllxig,  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Keeling,  of 
500  Fairmont  avenue. 

Mr.  Keeling  said  his  son,  a  graduate  of 
Towson  Senior  High  School,  was  to  have  re- 
turned home  In  two  weeks  after  a  year  In 
Vietnam. 

IN  VIKTNAM  2  WESKS 

The  paratrooper.  Spec.  4  Oeorge  Blnko, 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Blnko, 
of  1929  Bank  Street.  He  had  been  In  Vietnam 
only  two  weeks. 

Blrs.  Jennie  Wllmowlcs,  a  friend  of  the 
Blnko  family,  said  Specialist  Blnko  had  been 
bom  in  Oennany  after  World  War  n  when 
his  parents  were  held  In  a  Nazi  forced-labor 
camp  for  Poles. 

Translating  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blnko,  Mrs. 
Wllmowlcz  said  Specialist  Blnko  had  enlisted 
in  1966  as  soon  as  be  graduated  from  Mergen- 
thaler  High  School,  had  become  a  United 
States  citizen  while  serving  In  the  Army  and 
"had  volunteered  for  everything  because  he 
was  so  proud  of  bis  country." 

Mr.  KesUng  said  his  son  bad  been  bom  In 
Buckhannon,  W.  Va.,  and  had  moved  to 
Towson  with  his  family  six  years  stgo. 

"He  was  a  one-man  rocket  launching  team. 
He  was  trained  as  a  demolition  expert,"  Mr. 
Keeling  said. 

He  said  Marine  officers  told  the  family 
Corporal  KesUng  was  killed  by  rifle  fire  "In 
•  sneak  attack,  in  an  ambush"  near  Quang 
Trl. 

He  had  been  attached  to  the  1st  Platoon 
of  K  Company,  3d  Battalion,  1st  Marine  Divi- 
sion. 

Corporal  KesUng  enlisted  In  June,  1966, 
soon  after  graduating  from  Towson  Senior 
High. 

After  bis  enlistment.  Corporal  KesUng 
trained  at  Parrlc  Island,  B.C.,  and  at  Camp 
Lejeime,  N.C.  He  left  for  the  Weat  Coast  on 
Christmas  Day.  1966. 

DIKS  DUXING  TXAINIMO 

Specialist  Blnko  was  attached  to  A  Com- 
pany, 603d  Battle  Group,  lOlst  Airborne  Divi- 
sion. 

He  was  a  radio  operator  when  be  was  klUed 
on  a  tnlnlng  mission  Wednesday. 

He  trained  at  Fort  Bragg,  before  going 
overseas. 

SUSVIVKD  BT  TWO  BBOTHXBS 

Besides  his  father,  a  construction  foreman 
and  his  mother.  Corporal  Kealing  la  surviyed 
by  two  brother,  Thomas  P.  and  Michael  L. 
Keeling;  aad  tavat  slstan.  Un,  Barbara  A. 
Hopkins,  IftB.  ICftry  P.  Tumbaugb.  ICae  Oan>- 
Une  S.  and  Mlae  Louis  A.  Keeling,  aU  of  the 
Baltimore  area. 

Specialist  Blnko  is  survived  by  his  father, 
a  hospital  maintenance  engineer,  his  mother, 
a  brother,  Stanley  M.  Blnko,  and  a  sister, 
Helena  Blnko,  aU  of  Baltimore. 


Admtiet  of  Fnt  SestioB  of  90th 
Cougnu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF  KicBnuir 
IN  TBK  SEMATV  OF  THE  X7NITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

Ur.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  set  forth 
below  is  the  text  of  a  newsletter  whlcb 


relates  to  activities  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  9<ith  Congress : 

Sii  Nkw  Sen  ATX  Facxs 

Awaiting  the  opening  of  the  second  session 
of  the  90th  dongrees  are  six  freshmen  sen- 
ators who  made  their  presence  felt  during  the 
long  session  which  recently  adjourned. 

Senator  Brooke  of  Massachusetts  Is  47  and 
the  former  atltorney  general  of  his  state.  He  Is 
the  first  NegiD  to  be  elected  to  the  Senate 
since  Reconstruction.  A  decorated  Infantry 
officer  In- World  War  II,  he  Joined  with  Italian 
partisans  to  Qght  behind  enemy  lines. 

Senator  Grllin,  44,  of  Michigan,  co-authored 
the  Landrum«Orlffln  Act  and  was  a  veteran 
legislator  witQ  nearly  10  years  service  In  the 
V.8.  House  of  Representatives  before  coming 
to  the  Senate  tn  1966. 

Senator  Percy  of  Illinois  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  age  47  after  a  brllUant  career  in  the 
business  worl<l.  He  was  president  of  BeU  & 
Howell  Company  at  29,  youngest  man  ever  to 
head  a  major  tT.S.  corporation. 

Senator  Hatfield,  45,  o>f  Oregon,  has  an  un- 
broken string  of  elections  to  public  office  dat- 
ing back  to  1^50,  when  he  ran  for  the  state 
legislature.  H«  served  eight  years  as  governor 
of  his  state  before  moving  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Hansen  of  Wyoming  was  governor 
before  his  election  to  the  Senate.  He  Lb  55 
and  a  successful  rancher  and  cattleman.  His 
great  grandparents  came  to  America  from 
Denmark. 

r  of  Tennessee,  Is  42.  He  com- 
t  in  the  Pacific  during  World 
e  was  19.  Both  of  his  parents 
ess.  and  he  Is  the  son-in-law 
der  Everett  Dlrksen. 
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Senator  Bi 
manded  a  PC 
War  n  when 
served  In  Co: 
of  Minority 


Local  Law  ^fobcement  :  AmaiCA's  Fnsr 
or  Defense 

Credible  lat^  enforcement  is  our  first  line 
of  defense.  Without  that,  our  rights  as  citi- 
zens can  soon  become  meaningless. 

As  each  mcaith  passes,  oxir  society  Is  con- 
fronted with  fresh  evidence  of  an  inability 
to  provide  law-abiding  Americans  with  the 
basic  protection  against  crime  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

In  view  of  these  alarming  trends,  and  the 
critical  natura  of  both  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, I  beUeve  that  every  possible  effort  must 
be  exerted  to  encourage  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  coebpetent  personnel  in  these  two 
hazardous  flelds. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  remiss  in  this  vital 
public  service,  which  most  directly  affects  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  citizens. 

Although  t^e  crime  rate  in  the  U.S.  has 
-been  cUmblng  seven  times  faster  than  the 
popiUation,  Cangrees  took  no  significant  ac- 
tion during  the  past  session  to  assist  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  effort  to 
combat  this  alarming  trend. 

In  the  large  cities,  police  departments  are 
not  only  irndfrmanned  but  they  are  having 
trouble  recnitting  new  personnel.  In  order 
to  clarify  an«  stabilize  one  federal  policy 
that  affects  this  problem,  I  Introduced  leg- 
islation to  provide  a  statutory  draft  defer- 
ment for  thoee  who  serve  as  policemen  and 
firemen.  As  I  tee  It,  their  Jobs  are  as  crucial 
to  national  security  as  the  various  categories 
of  skUled  workers  who  are  automatically  de- 
ferred. 


xl., 


Al,KWIFE  IfXNACB 

time    Benjamin    Franklin    wryly 


"Pish  and  visitors  smeU  in 


At   one 

observed  that! 
three  days."    | 

When  visitors  smeU  we  are  likely  to  grin 
and  bear  It;  after  all,  tourism  is  the  second 
most  important  industry  in  Michigan.  But 
the  smeU  of  decaying  fish  we  cannot  stand — 
Before  Senate  Conunerce  Committee  hearing. 

At  my  suggastion.  Job  Corps  trainees  were 
qiUckly  utUlzad  to  help  clean  away  millions 
of  dead  alewlfe  fish  that  had  washed  ashore 
on  Oreat  Lakes  beaches  last  summer. 

Obviously,  a  long  range  control  program 
is  needed.  Legislation  which  I  strongly  ad- 


vocate would  give  a  significant  boost  to  coho 
salmon  ttnd  other  sport  fishing  in  the  Great 
Lakes  whUe  res^rlng  balance,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  alewife  pyopulaUon. 

A  LOO^  AT  DXTROIT'S  RiOT 

From  Watts  t^  Newark  to  Detroit,  a  wave 
of  violence  has  siaken  a  complacent  America. 

Each  of  the  ciril  disorders,  and  the  Detroit 
riot  in  particular,  signaled  a  powerful  reac- 
tion against  autftiority. 

It  would  be  e^y.to  focus  our  wrath  upon 
outside  mUltanti fanatics.  But  we  would  miss 
the  point  and  ovfsrlook  the  real  problem  if  we 
fall  to  focus  also  upon  the  underlying  condi- 
tions of  mind  and  matter — which  provide  the 
climate  and  tbe  kindling  for  chaos  and 
violence — Before  Michigan  State  Klwanls 
Convention. 

Crisii  in  the  Ohbtto 

Government  s  tay  be  able  to  point  the  way 
toward  a  better  i  oclety — but  people  will  have 
to  build  It. 

In  attacking  ttie  problems  of  urban  Amer- 
ica, government  cannot,  and  should  not  be 
expected  to,  early  the  fight  alone. 

Both  business  and  labor  can  play  leading 
roles  in  creating  Job  opportunities  for  the 
unskUled  and  the  unemployed.  Congre« 
should  provide  tax  credits  to  encourage  such 
programs. 

During  the  sfsslon  Just  ended,  Congreat 
grappled  again  with  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram but  failed  to  adopt  revisions  which  are 
needed,  in  my  bpinlon,  to  stimulate  maxi- 
mum involvemept  by  Industry  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  society. 

In  the  bill  which  passed.  Congress  actually 
took  a  step  bacKward  by  shifting  more  con- 
trol to  the  ma(^ne  poUtlclans  and  giving 
less  voice  to  thei  poor. 

There  may  be  some  in  the  ghetto  who  want 
more  welfare.  Bat  I  am  convinced  that  most 
of  those  who  live  in  the  depressing  slums  of 
our  cities  want  Opportunity — opportunity  for 
meaningful  Jobs  that  hold  a  promise  for 
tomorrow.  | 

They  are  not  ^kely  to  Ise  content  with  gov- 
emment  handoats  which  take  the  form  of 
"leaf-raking,  mikework"  Jobs  that  offer  no 
dignity  and  no  mture. 

In  the  session  ahead  I  shaU  continue  mj 
efforts  to  win  approval  for  the  Himaan  Invest- 
ment Act,  a  legislative  proposal  which  I  have 
co-sponsored  to  encourage  private  industry, 
through  tax  incentives,  to  hire  and  train  ttae 
hard  core  unemployed.  It  Is  encouraging  to 
note  that,  evett  without  such  Incentives, 
some  civic-spirited  Michigan  companies  have 
already  taken  bald  steps  in  this  direction. 

If  Totj'«E  Vmrnro  Washington 
If  you  are  plannng  to  yisit  the  Katlon'i 
Capital,  we  suggtest  that  you  write  us  several 
weeks  in  advance.  We  wiU  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  nimiber  of  sightseeing  pamphleta  and 
other  Informatitfn  which  will  be  helpful  in 
scheduling  your  time.  For  example,  we  will 
Include  information  concerning  tours  of  tbt 
Capitol,  the  White  House,  the  P3  J.,  the  De- 
partment of  SUte  and  the  Voice  of  America. 

Gold  Rush  :  Pkessitue  on  the  Dollar 
This  is  no  tme  for  buck-passing.  The 
Johnson  Administration  and  Congress  muit 
share  responsibility  for  fiscal  policy— and 
they  must  work  together  if  Americans  are  to 
be  spared  the  in|latlonary  consequences  of  a 
(30  biUlon  budget  deficit. 

British  devaluation  of  the  pound,  the  re- 
cent rush  for  gc^d  and  spiraling  inflation  at 
home  should  awaken  aU  Americans  to  tlM 
urgency  of  putting  our  financial  hovise  in 


order. 
Like 


Britain, 


e  U.S.  has  been  running 
deficits  at  homeland  abroad.  Our  gold  stock 
has  dwindled  to  lless  than  $13  bilUon— a  $10 
billion  loss  over  jthe  past  decade. 

Although  our  {assets  are  far  greater  than 
Britain's,   the  n^w  mini-pound  is  tanglblt 
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tridence  that  a  nation  cannot  afford  to  Uve 
beyond  Its  means  indefinitely. 

There  is  doubt  that  the  proposed  tax  sur- 
charge (to  produce  additional  revenue  of  $6 
billion)  wlU  be  sufficient,  by  Itself,  to  shore 
up  needed  confidence  In  the  management  of 
XJS.  fiscal  affairs.  Many  tn  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  substantial  cuts  in  do- 
mestic spending  are  absolutely  essential. 

Social  SxctraiTT :  Seniob  Cirngnra  Gain 

In  the  waning  days  of  the  1967  session. 
Congress  enacted  broad  social  security  in- 
creases for  23  mllUon  beneficiaries. 

Some  major  features  of  the  new  bill  are : 

benefits  wlU  rise  by  an  average  13%,  effec- 
tive In  February,  1BS8; 

the  minimum  monthly  retirement  pay- 
ment, for  single  individuals,  wlU  Increase 
from  $44  to  $55; 

the  average  monthly  benefit  paid  to  a  re- 
tired worker  with  an  eligible  wUe  now  on  the 
rolls  will  go  up  from  $145  to  $165; 

the  taxable  wage  base  wlU  be  raised  from 
»«,600  to  $7,800; 

the  amount  of  annual  outside  Income  a 
recipient  may  earn  without  losing  benefits 
Is  increased  from  $1,600  to  $1,680. 

Also  included  in  the  leglslaUon  is  a  pro- 
Tlalon  aimed  at  speeding  up  the  processing 
lA  retirement  benefit  checks.  New  procedures 
to  accompUsh  this  objective  are  schediUed 
to  take  effect  next  July. 

The  expedited  payment  provision  results 
from  legislation  which  I  co-sponsored  with 
Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (Pa.)  earUer  in  the  session. 
Ws  hope  It  WlU  help  to  overcome  the  wide- 
qiread  and  long  delays  which  countless 
Americans  have  encountered  in  the  handling 
of  their  social  security  claims. 


Spkakino  Oot  on  the  Issues 

(Xxcerpts  from  statonents   by  Senator 

OaimN  In  1B67) 

AXrrO   SAFETT 

Mvlng  the  problem  of  traffic  safety  in- 
folwe  far  more  than  the  vehicle  Itself.  In- 

diad.  if  I  had  to  single  out  Just  one  factor 

It  would  be  the  "nut  attached  to  the  steerlne 
vheel."  * 

rae  automobile  la,  and  wlU  remain,  a 
powerful  Instnmaent  for  pleasure  and  prog- 
ram. But  despite  aU  the  safety  regiUations 
tlM  automobUe  la — and  wUl  remain — a  dan- 
iwous  and  lethal  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
tlWM  who  have  no  respect  or  concern  for 
therlghts  of  others. 

WATEK   POLLUTION 

America  Is  slowly  losing  Its  fight  to  prevent 
poUutlon  from  ruining  many  of  the  NaUon's 
ItCJOdO  inland  lakes. 

When  a  beautiful  lake  turns  Into  a  swamp: 
rteort  areas  become  ghost  towns  and  the 
property  values  that  generate  local  taxes 
dtdlne. 

Unless  an  effective  and  practical  program 
smdertaken  to  reverse  this  ominous  pol- 
tatlon  trend,  a  great  many  of  the  Nation's 
luw  are  literally  threatened  with  extinction. 

rae  Federal  government  can  and  should 
Mp—particularly  in  the  area  of  research 
nwervation  of  our  lakes  U  of  paramount 
"Portance. 

THE    GREAT    SOCIETT 

I  ahould  lUce  to  suggest  that  a  Great  So- 
w^wiu  not,  and  cannot,  be  the  gift  of  gov- 
■M»ent  or  of  any  politician.  Indeed,  It  wUl 
WW  be  a  gift  at  all.  Rather,  it  can  only  be 
tt«  achievement  of  people;  people  who  in- 
wvwualiy  possess  characterUtlcs  that  are 
w  (Wentlal  Ingredients  of  a  great  society: 
"wa«th  of  character,  dedication  to  a  spirit 
M  «»otherhood,  self -discipline,  respect  for 
"»  Md  order,  and  the  willingness  to  work. 

THE    ECONOMT 

Ow  underlying  economic  problem  is  the 
^•aerating  wage-price  spiral  which  threat- 
«•  mnation  that  is  unaccepUble— unaccept- 

"»•  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer 


and  unacceptable  tran  the  standpoint  of 
our  balance  of  payments. 

Domestic  priorities  must  be  eatabUahed. 
Spending  in  some  areas  can  be  cut— or  at 
least  deferred. 

When  we  have  a  half  mUUon  young  Amer- 
icans fighting  a  war  tn  Viet  Nam  that  costs 
nearly  $2V4  blUlon  a  month,  we  can't  afford 
a  "business  as  usual"  attitude  here  at  home. 

Legislation  Int>odt7cxd  bt  Senator  OxirnN 

IN    the    90rH    CONOHESS — A   CAPSULE    SUK- 
MAXT 

Below  are  some  of  the  bills  and  resoluOons 
introduced  or  co-sponsored  by  Senator 
Grlffln  during  the  1967  session.  A  copy  of  any 
measure  and  more  detailed  Information  wlU 
be  gladly  suppUed  upon  request. 

S.  16,  Viet  Nam  Era  Veterans  Act  autbor- 
izUig  benefits  for  Viet  Nam  veterans  roughly 
comparable  to  those  provided  for  WW  n  and 
Korean  War  veterans.  (Enacted  into  law) 

S.  47,  establishes  a  second  "Hoover  Com- 
mission" of  outstanding  citizens,  to  make 
recommendations  for  the  elimination  of 
waste  and  duplication  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

S.  343,  designates  proposed  new  federpi 
office  buUdlng  in  Detroit  as  the  "Patrick  V. 
McNamara  Building."   (Enacted  into  Uw) 

S.  734,  PoUutlon  Abatement  Act,  to  pro- 
vide limited  tax  incentive  few  industries 
which  Install  antl-poUutlon  equipment. 

S.  812.  Human  Investment  Act,  to  encour- 
age private  industry,  through  tax  incentives, 
to  hire  and  train  the  "hard  core"  imem- 
ployed. 

S.  2366.  Metric  Study  blU  would  direct 
Commerce  Department  to  determine,  on  an 
lndufitry-by-lndU8try  basis  within  VS.,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  converting 
to  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

S.  2541,  authorizes  Issuance  of  special  poet- 
age  stamp  to  commemcwate  60th  anniversary 
of  independence  of  the  Baltic  States. 

S.  2672,  establishes  Domestic  Development 
Bank  to  help  finance  business  projects  in 
poverty  areas  where  funds  are  not  available. 
S.  2573,  eetablishes  Economic  Opportunity 
Corporation  to  encourage  use  of  more  re- 
sources of  private  enterprise  In  federal  gov- 
emment's  anti-poverty  effort. 

S.  2582.  provides  statutory  draft  deferment 
for  policemen  and  firemen. 

S.  2969,  designates  a  lock  under  construc- 
tion at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  be  named  the 
"Father  Iilarquette  Lock." 

S.  2705,  requires  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration to  recognize  state  health  and  safety 
standards  under  program  providing  grants 
and  loans  for  rural  water  supply  and  wasttf 
disposal  system. 

S.  835,  education  Tax  Credit,  to  give  par- 
ents a  tax  break,  up  to  $325  per  student  few 
costs  of  higher  education. 

S.  1236,  Revenue  Sharing  Act.  to  return  a 
share  of  federal  tax  revenues  to  state  and 
local  units  of  governments. 

S.  1353,  would  abolish  NLRB  and  establteb 
a  16-Judge  U.S.  Labor  Covirt  in  its  place. 

S.  1455.  to  restructure  financial  base  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Corporation  to  prevent 
toll  increase. 

S.  1592.  establishes  National  Home  Owner- 
ship Foundation,  to  provide  opportuniUee 
for  low-income  famUies,  particularly  In 
ghettos,  to  buy  homes. 

S.  1611,  requires  Congress  to  approve  the 
total  of  aU  spendUig  bUls  each  year  before 
any  one  of  them  goes  into  effect. 

S.  1954,  eetablUhes  procedure  to  reduce 
red-tape  and  delays  In  the  processing  of 
rouUne  claims  for  social  security  benefits 
(Enacted  Into  law) 

S.  2123,  to  establish  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram  for  combating  the  alewlfe  menace  In 
the  Great  Lakes. 

S.J.  Res.  66,  establishes  Joint  Congree- 
sional  Committee  to  recommend  Improve- 
ments  Ui  laws  relating  to  industrywide  bar- 
gaining, strikes  and  lockouts. 
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8.  Ree.  83.  ezpreeaee  etrong  VB.  support 
for  the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Organization 

S.  Res.  las,  expresses  opposition  to  pto- 
poeed  taxation  of  social  security  and  rallrocul 
retirement  benefits. 

S.  Res.  143,  emphasizes  Importance  of 
peace  and  stabUity  in  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States  therein. 

S.  Reo.  146,  to  establish  Select  Committee 
on  ClvU  Disorder  to  investigate  problems  re- 
lating to  urban  rtots.  (Presidential  Commis- 
sion was  established.) 

S.  Res.  156,  encourages  construction  of 
nuclear  desalting  plants  in  the  Middle  Bast 
to  help  promote  peace  and  cooperation 
among  the  naUons  of  the  area.  (Adopted  by 
Senate) 

S.  Res.  180,  urges  President  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  bring  the  Viet  Nam  Issue  be- 
fore the  UJI.  Security  CouncU.  (Adopted  by 
Senate)  ' 


Veteran$  Pension  Benefits  HJ(.  12555 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KEUY 

or  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1967 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1967,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  bUl  HR.  12555.  to  amend 
the  income  limitation  provision  for  veter- 
ans and  widows  of  veterans  receiving 
non-service-connected  disability  pen- 
sions and  to  Increase  the  rate  of  non- 
service-connected  pensions. 

This  bill  offers  greater  protection  for 
every  veteran,  widow  and  child  receiving 
VA  pension  benefits  by  prohibiting  re- 
ductions or  termination  of  benefits  that 
might  result  from  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967. 

H.R.  12555  insures  that  there  will  be 
no  termination  or  reduction  of  VA  pen- 
sion benefits  as  a  result  of  an  increase 
in  social  security  benefits.  The  bill  in- 
creases the  overall  maximum  income 
limitation  by  $200.  so  that  a  veteran  will 
not  lose  his  pension  solely  as  a  result  of 
his  raise  in  social  security. 

Early  in  the  90th  Congress,  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1967.  I  introduced  HJR.  4756.  to 
amend  tiUe  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  that  monthly  social  securi- 
ty payments  shall  not  be  considered  as 
income  in  determining  eligibility  for 
pensions  under  that  UUe.  On  March  2. 
I  testified  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  support  of  my 
bill,  HM.  4756.  At  that  time,  I  stated: 
Social  Security  benefits  are  not  gifts  or 
grants  from  ovir  government.  These  benefits 
are  insurance  which  is  paid  for  during 
productive  years  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees. I  see  no  reason  to  consider  these 
benefits  as  Income  in  determining  ellgibUl- 
ty  tor  veterans  pensions. 

On  September  19.  1967.  I  again  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  During  the  course  of 

my  statement,  I  said : 

While  my  bUl  excludes  only  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits  frtxn  consideration  as  Income  to 
determine  ellgiblUty  for  veterans  pensions, 
it  has  oome  to  my  attention  that  veterans 
receiving  Federal  pensions  and  other  types 
of  annuities  are  similarly  affected  by  our 
present  laws.   Therefore,   I  hope  that  thU 
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Committee  will  also  take  Into  consideration 
the  elimination  ot  retirement  aiuiuitles 
from  consideration  as  income  in  determln« 
Ing  eligibility  for  veter&ns  pensions. 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  now  urge  that  the  Sen- 
ate as  one  of  the  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness In  the  second  session  of  the  90th 
Congress,  consider  and  act  favorably  on 
HJl.  12555. 


All 
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Moderniiiiig  State  GoTemmeBt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

or   MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  our  fed- 
eral sjrstem  Is  on  trial  as  seldom  before 
In  our  history.  If  federalism,  as  we  know 
It.  Is  to  continue.  It  is  essential  that  we 
have  strong,  active  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Consequently,  every  respon- 
sible, constructive  effort  to  strengthen 
the  States  is  to  be  commended.  Particu- 
larly heartening  Is  the  recent  evidence 
of  growing  Interest  on  the  part  of  the 
business  community  in  providing  the 
grassroots  support  that  is  necessary  to 
achiere  this  goal. 

Six  months  ago,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  Issued  a  book- 
let entitled  "Modernizing  Local  Govern- 
ment," a  guide  for  businessmen  dedi- 
cated to  the  task  of  Improving  govern- 
ment at  the  local  level.  The  chamber  now 
has  issued  a  similar  guide  entitled  "Mod- 
ernizing State  Government." 

The  booklet  states: 

Outmoded  constltutlonB  and  the  outdated 
organization  and  struct\ire  of  most  State 
governments  obstruct  effectlTe  State  and  lo- 
cal action. 

It  goes  on  to  assert  that  we  must  "so 
structure  and  finance  State  governments 
that  they  can  be  responsive  to  the  im- 
portant public  needs  for  which  the  Con- 
stitution makes  them  responsible."  The 
booklet  "in  behalf  of  the  national  busi- 
ness community,  urges  businessmen  and 
their  organizations  to  help  organize  citi- 
zen action  to  achieve  effective  State  and 
local  government." 

I  know  that  State  ofQcials  throughout 
the  Nation  will  welcome  the  support  and 
assistance  of  National,  State,  and  local 
chambers  of  commerce  in  their  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  States  and  to  buttress 
their  role  In  the  federal  system.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
booklet  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bQ<^et  Is  included  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

MoPEKinziiTO  Statv  GovsamcmT 

FOBXWOBO 

state  governments  occupy  the  vital  middle 
ground  between  the  national  government 
and  local  governments — that  level  of  gov- 
ernment that  bears  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  domestic  government  in  the  United 
States.  Amtxig  the  basic  powers  reserved  to 
the  states  by  the  United  States  Constitution 
is  the  power  of  creating,  and  granting  au- 
thority to,  local  government. 


Oiven  this  !  strategic  position,  the  states 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  play  a  major 
role  in  me«ting  d<Mne8tio  governmental 
needs.  I 

Today,  howtver,  most  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments canAot  fully  grasp  this  vital  oppor- 
tunity. Technological  advance  and  urbaniza- 
tion contlnuelto  create  economic,  social  and 
cultural  problems  beyond  the  present  scc^e 
and  capacity  if  state  and  local  governments 
to  solve.  Outtnoded  constitutions  and  the 
outdated  organization  and  structure  of  most 
state  governiikents  obstruct  effective  state 
and  local  actlbn.  Problems  remain  unsolved 
despite  attempts  by  the  federal  government 
to  fill  the  void  with  over  400  grants-in-aid 
programs — at  i  a  current  annual  cost  that 
has  reached  ftl7  billion  and  continues  to 
grow.  ' 

A  companion  booklet  to  this  one.  Modern- 
izing Local  Government,  points  out  that: 

"The  nation's  futtire  depends  on  solving 
these  twentlfth  century  problems.  The 
question  is  n<  t  'whether*  but  'how.'  Clearly, 
if  solutions  ar  t  not  found  within  the  frame- 
work by  b«ai,nced  i^rivate  enterprise  and 
federal-state-l  ocal  government  arrange- 
ments, other  ways  will  be  sought.  People 
wlU  not  for  long  tolerate  inaction  ar 
failure." 

The  challerge  is  clear:  to  so  structiu-e 
and  finance  st  ite  governments  that  they  can  ' 
be  responsive  bo  the  Important  public  needs 
for  which  tie  constitution  makes  them 
responsible,  lb  be  responsive,  states  must 
be  able  to  act  (io: 

Raise  sufficient  revenues  in  a  manner 
which  Is  fair'  to  Individual  and  corporate 
citizens  alike; 

Reach  Infoifned  decisions  on  the  alloca- 
tion and  coordination  of  expenditures  for 
major  state  ai|d  local  governmental  respon- 
sibilities such  as  the  expansion  of  oppor- 
tunities for  qaality  educatlcm,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  vodal  and  economic  environ- 
ment in  urbe^  and  rtiral  areas,  the  control 
of  air  and  iijater  pollution,  the  improve- 
ment of  intra-state  and  intra-urban  area 
transportation  netwca-ks,  and  the  control 
of  crime;  1 

Protect  dvutlberties; 

Mediate  beoveen  public  and  private  In- 
terests; I 

Authorize,  ^ncourage  and  help  develop 
flexible  and  rtspwnslve  local  governments. 

Responsive  state  and  local  governments 
and  private  e<iterprlse  are  essential  to  the 
solution  of  s<^lal  and  economic  problems 
and  to  restoring  Constitutional  balance  to 
federal-state  rilationshlpa.  v 

This  booklet,  in  behalf  of  the  national 
business  community,  itrges  businessmen 
and  their  organlzationa  to  help  organize 
citizen  action 'to  achieve  effective  state  and 
local  government. 

PEgPARINa  FOK  ACnOW 

An  action  program  to  modernize  the  ma- 
chinery of  srtaite  government  must  begin  with 
a  fundaxnentai  recognition — that  the  job 
demands  patience  and  perseverance.  To  mod- 
ernize state  government,  it  Is  often  necessary 
to  deal  with  tilne-consumlng  legal  and  legis- 
lative proceditf^B,  to  overcome  the  fear  of 
change,  or  inertia,  as  weU  as  to  mediate  the 
conflicting  inttereets  of  individuals  and 
groups. 

Public  support  U  an  essential  part  of  an 
motion  prognrk  to  modernize  state  govern- 
ment, without  support  baaed  on  pubUc  un- 
derstanding, tbe  Job  becomes  nKiet  difficult 
and.  maybe.  Impossible.  An  Important  way  to 
develop  and  solidify  public  support  is  to  re- 
late public  needs  and  desires  to  the  necessity 
for  state  govertunent  reform — to  show  where 
obsolete  state  constitutions,  laws,  and  orga- 
nizational structures  and  procedures  stand  in 
the  way  of  prqg:rees. 

To  do  this,  1^  la  first  necessary  to  identify 
public  needs  aAd  goals.  One  way  this  Is  being 
done  In  an  ln<  reaslng  number  of  iirban  and 
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rural  areas  is  by  entering  into  "Forward 
America:  A  Process  for  Mobilizing  Total 
Community  Resources."  "Ptorward  America," 
as  defined  by  |he  National  Chamber,  en- 
courages the  prl^lpal  business  ore;anlzatlon 
at  the  state  lev4I  and  at  local  levels  to  co- 
ordinate the  eff<rta  of  business,  social,  pro- 
fessional and  po:  Itlcal  groups  and  the  public 
in  general  to  att  iln  certain  fundamental  ob- 
jectives. These  liclude  efforts  to: 

Look  at  over-iill  regional,  state  and  local 
public  needs; 

Determine  deelrable  economic,  social  and 
political  goals  toward  which  society  should 
strive; 

Identify  probl  sms  standing  in  the  way  of 
these  goals; 

Determine  machinery,  including  effective 
government,  necessary  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems: 

Establish  prior  ties  in  attacking  these  prob- 
lems; 

Obtain  public  support  and  cooperation  for 
the  developmenl)  of  necessary  problem-solv- 
ing InstrumentsJ  including  tnodemlzed  gov- 
ernment, and  th#  effective  use  of  Instrumenti 
to  solve  problems  and  achieve  goals. 

This  "total"  abproach  involves  a  system- 
atic analysis,  bv  study  teams  of  Informed 
citizens,  of  prolifems  and  of  the  machinery 
needed  to  solve  them. 

State  and  local  chambers  of  commerce  are 
particularly  weU  fitted  to  coordinate  these 
efforts  because  of  their  broad  interest  in  the 
total  environment  within  which  business  op- 
erates, their  access  to  state  and  local  leaden 
and  the  considerable  human  and  physical 
resources  they  can  apply  to  problem  solving. 

Elffectlve  coordination  Is  the  key  to  succew. 
Such  "total"  efforts  must  Involve  broad  par- 
ticipation. This  1«  why  state  and  local  cham- 
bers and  other  Associations  of  businessmen 
should  encourage  social,  professional  and  po- 
litical groups  to  accept  a  significant  role,  with 
business,  in  any^  program  developed  to  get 
the  Job  done. 

carrERiA  roa  n^xcnvx  state  govkrnkent 
Recent  studies  bf  a  number  of  state  govern- 
ments suggest  several  criteria  that  can  be 
xised  to  measure  the  problem-solving  effec- 
tiveness of  a  fltate's  pollUcal  machinery. 
These  criteria  cab  be  set  out  In  these  ques- 
tlona: 

1.  Is  the  stat(i  government  organized  to 
develop  and  rea<!h  prompt  decisions  on  al- 
ternative state  sDlutlons  to  major  economic 
and  social  proble|ns? 

2.  Is  the  state  {budgetary  process — in  botb 
Its  executive  an4  its  legislative  phases — de- 
signed to  help  Analyze  the  fiscal  resource* 
of  the  state  and  recommend  spending  pri- 
orities that  use  these  reeoiu'ces  for  maximum 
public  benefit? 

3.  Is  the  goveraor  authorized  and  equipped 
to  exercise  effective  and  continuing  executive 
leadership  through  such  institutional  ar- 
rangements as:  an  executive  budget  with  • 
long-ran^  planning  focus,  a  strong  state 
planning  agency,  and  an  unfettered  authorltf 
to  appoint  administrative  departmenkheadsT 

4.  Are  the  stat4  legislature  and  its  standlnf 
conunittees  struotured  and  staffed  to  act  ef- 
fectively on  state  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties? I 

5.  Does  the  legislature  have  adequate  time 
to  debate,  deliberate  and  determine  critical 
state  policies?      | 

6.  Is  state  government  willing  and  able  to 
raise  sufficient  refenue  equitably? 

7.'Do>es  the  statte  authorize  and  encourage 
local  government^  to  coordinate  on  area-wld* 
planning,  assunie  governmental  function* 
perforuied  by  special  districts,  merge  with 
and/or  annex  other  areas,  contract  with 
each  other  for  thje  performance  of  function* 
and  consolidate  ^nto  area-wide  government 
if  citizens  deslret 

8.  Does  the  state  authorize  local  govern- 
ments to  tax  atd  borrow  to  meet  current 
and  future  needi? 


0.  Does  the  state  authorize  local  govern- 
ments to  change  their  administrative  or- 
ganization and  structure? 

10.  Does  the  state  authorize,  by  Interstate 
compacts,  coordination  and  cooperation  with 
other  states  and  their  local  governments  to 
solve  common  economic  and  social  problems? 

11.  Is  state  government  able  to  attract  and 
keep  qualified  public  servants? 

12.  Is  the  state  government  responsive  to 
the  people  it  serves? 

"No"  answers  to  any  of  these  questions 
can  mean  serious  governmental  problems. 
In  that  case,  action  is  needed. 

COURSES    OF    AC^nON    TO    MODEKNIZE    STATE 
COVEBNMENT 

State  and  national  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions have  done  much  research  on  mod- 
ernizing state  government.  These  studies 
have  suggested  courses  of  action  to  do  the 
Job. 

It  must  be  understood  that  adoption  of 
needed  structural,  financial  and  procedural 
changes  is  but  the  first  step  toward  effective 
state  government.  Responsive  and  responsible 
government,  in  the  final  analysis,  depends  on 
the  calibre  of  people  who  can  be  attracted  to 
run  for  elective  offices  and  to  serve  in  ap- 
pointive offices. 

Adaptations  to  local  situations  of  the  sug- 
gested actions  outlined  in  the  following  pages 
will  help  lay  a  necessary  foundation  for 
•ohievlng  flexible  and  capable  state  govern- 
ment. It  will  also  revitalize  the  traditional 
constitutional  principles  of  separation  of 
powers,  and  checks  and  balances,  at  this  level 
of  our  nation's  governmental  system. 

SUGGESTED  CENERAI.  COURSES  OT  ACTION  TO 
MODKRmzX    STATE    GOV^UmxMT 

Modernize  the  constitution  so  that  it  per- 
mits latitude  for  appropriate  action  by  the 
three  official  branches,  minimizes  the  num- 
ber of  appointed  authorities  or  commissions 
and  grants  local  government  appropriate  lati- 
tude for  action. 

Revise  cumbersome  and  outdated  state 
•tatutes  and  adopt  imiform  state  laws  on 
matters  where  uniformity  of  treatment  is 
dMlrable  and  needed.  Encourage  uniformity 
of  state  policy  and  discourage  unnecessary 
*peclal  and  local-interest  legislation. 

Urge  the  formation  of  Interstate  compacts, 
M  necessary,  to  coordinate  acUon  with  other 
states  and  their  local  governments  on  com- 
mon problems  and  opportunities.  Within  the 
«tate,  support  state  policies  that  encourage 
meaningful  coordlnaUon  among  local  gov- 
ernments or,  if  area  citizens  desire,  consolida- 
tion of  local  governments  to  eUminate  im- 
necessary  duplication  and  inefficiency. 

Encourage  citizen  parUcipation  in  the  po- 
litical process.  Chambers  of  commerce  and 
other  economic,  social  and  poUtlcal  groups 
ehould  train  and  encourage  their  members  to 
Participate  effectively  in  the  poUtical  party 
of  their  choice,  to  run  for  local,  state  and  na- 
ttonal  offices,  and  to  serve  as  appcAntlve  offl- 
etals  in  state  and  local  government. 

SUGGESTED   ACTION    TO    MODESKIZX   STATE 
UGISLATTTItES 

encourage  studies  on  optimum  number  of 
^Islators  needed  to  increase  the  capacity  for 
policy  deliberations,  provide  for  economic 
nuiization  of  resources  and  personnel  while 
™urtng  adequate  represeijtaUon,  and  maxi- 
mum public  visibility; 

Kase  constituUonal  restrictlonfl  on  the 
^gth  and  the  frequency  of  legislative  ses- 

Rrovide  compensaUon  for  legislators  in 
xeepng  with  the  demands  and  importance 
Mtheir  position  and  in  accordance  with 
wnpensation  for  time  Invested  in  compar- 
•oie  work; 

Adopt  modem  organlzaUonal  and  proce- 
"uraJ  concepts.  Including  an  effecUve  com- 
muee  structure  and  year-round  staffing  of 
»•  major  committees- 
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Provide  adequate  physical  faciUtles  and 
commxmlcations  systems,  including  more 
adequate  facilities  for  pubUc  hearings  and 
public  information; 

Kncourage  legialaUve  participation  in  long- 
range  studies  of  state  goals,  programs  and 
needs. 


SUGGESTED    COURSES    OF    ACTION    TO    MODERNIZE 
THE  OFFICE  AND  POSITION   OF  STATE  EXECUTIVE 

Authorize  the  governor  to  serve  two  con- 
secutive four-year  terms  to  permit  continuity 
of  leadership  in  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  state  programs; 

Reduce  the  nvmiber  of  state  elected  officers 
and  authorize  the  governor  to  appoint  and 
remove  executive  department  heads; 

Provide  for  an  executive  budget  and  for 
a  qualified  budget  and  planning  sUff  to 
enable  the  governor  to  submit  short-  and 
long-range  programs  and  expenditures; 

Provide  executive  reorganization  authority 
to  enable  the  governor  to  Improve  adminis- 
trative operation  by  executive  order— subject 
to  poet-review  by  the  legislature. 

Increasing  demands  on  state  and  local 
government  for  solutions  to  major  public 
problems  require  immediate  action  to  attain 
the  above  goals. 

HOW  TO  PROCEED 

Situations,  opportimitles  and  resources 
vary  from  state  to  state  and  these  will  dictate 
somewhat  differing  approaches.  Generally, 
state  leaders,  through  the  coordinating  ef- 
forts of  the  principal  state  business  organiza- 
tion (such  as  a  state  chamber  or  a  broad- 
based  trade  or  professional  association)  can 
take  the  following  steps: 

1.  Discuss  needs  for  modernizing  state 
government  with  a  small  number  of  leaders 
of  state-wide  representative  private  groups 
and  of  state  and  local  governments. 

Begin  to  identify  regional,  state  and  local 
needs  that  can  be  satisfied  only  with  the  help 
of  modernized   state   governments; 

Identify  other  groups  which  should  be 
contacted  and  Involved; 

Begin  developing  an  effective  plan  for 
communicating  with  the  public. 

2.  Form  a  state-wide  "steering  ooounlttee" 
made  up  of  leaders  of  economic,  social  and 
political  groups  who  are  willing  to  work  to 
develop  and  guide  a  modernization  program. 

3.  The  state-wide  steering  committee  can 
encourage  the  development  of  local  steering 
committees  In  each  urban  and  rural  area  of 
the  state.  Such  areas  may  encompass  one  or 
more  state  legislative  districts. 

4.  Local-area  steering  committees  can  fur- 
ther identify  regional,  state  and  local  needs 
that  can  be  satisfied  only  by  modernized 
state  government  and  also : 

Identify  broadly  the  state  governmental 
limitations  that  stand  in  the  way  of  meet- 
ing those  needs; 

Determine  committees  needed  to  study 
governmental  limitations  and  develop  means 
fOT   achieving  effective  state  government; 

Establish  a  timetable  for  completing  the 
studies;  *^         b   -""h 

Plan  a  means  to  aecure  pubUc  reaction  to 
proposed  recommendatlona  of  BteerinK  com- 
mittee. 

5.  Local-area  steering  committees  report 
their  reconunendations  at  a  state-wide  meet- 
ing arranged  by  the  state  steering  commit- 
tee. 

6.  At  state-wide  meetlng(B),  participants 
study  the  local-area  steering  committee's 
work  and : 

Discuss,  and  reach  tentaUve  agreement  on 
realistic  goals  for  the  state; 

Discuss  and  further  identify  needs  which 
modernized  government  can  help  meet; 

Further  discuss  llmltaUonB  of  the  state 
government  on  which  study  la  needed,  and 
for  which  remedial  courses  of  action  must 
btf  developed; 

Discuss  study  committees  sruggested  by 
the  steering  committee*; 


Reach  agreement  on  study  oammlttees 
needed; 

Approve  a  general  timetable  for  oompleUon 
of  studies: 

Authorize  the  state  steering  committee  to 
coordinate  the  program  and  to  name  appro- 
priate study  committees. 

7.  Study  committees  can  then  be  organized 
and  can: 

Identify  state  and  naUonal  research  groups 
and  individuals  that  can  be  called  upon  as 
consultants; 

Examine  needs; 

Detail  modernizing  actions,  or  alternatives, 
to  fulfill  needs;  propose  actions  and  proce- 
dures to  carry  them  out; 

Report  the  above  to  the  state  steering  com- 
mittee and  to  local-area  steering  oonunlttees. 

8.  Local-area  steering  committees  can 
then: 

Examine   proposals; 

Suggest  priorities  for  action  to  state  steer- 
ing committee. 

9.  State  steering  committee  can  then  make 
final  decisions  and: 

Relay  recommendations  to  state  legisla- 
tive leaders  and  top  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  of  state  government  and  request  pub- 
lic hearings  on  proposals— in  order  to  obtain 
public  consensus; 

Distribute  copies  of  proposals  to  local 
steering  committees,  other  involved  groups 
news  media  and  state  and  national  legiaU- 
tive  representatives  for  their  review  and  com- 
ment. 

10.  Organization  leaders  and  general  pub- 
lic discuss  proposals,  seek  consensus. 

11.  State  and  local  steering  committees  be- 
gUi  coordinating  efforts  to  Implement  pro- 
posals on  which  consensus  has  been  reached. 

NATIONAL-LEVEL    BX7PPORT    FOR    STATE    OOVERN- 
XENT   aCODERNIZATTOir 

The  National  Chamber  federation  has 
worked  in  coordination  with  the  Citizens 
Conference  on  State  Legislat\uw,  the  Nation- 
al Governors'  Conference,  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  the  National  Municipal 
League,  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
the  International  City  Managers'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  National  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciation to  produce  this  brochure  Materials 
and  assUtance  on  state  government  mod- 
ernization are  available  from  each  of  tiiese 
organizations. 

As  does  the  National  Chamber,  these  na- 
tional  organizations  emphasize  that  deci- 
sions and  actions  to  modernize  state  gov- 
ernment are  matters  properly  within  the 
province  of  state  and  local  citizens  and 
their  leaders.  They  trust  that  this  brochure 
may  provide  some  helpful  guidelines  They 
urge  their  members,  and  their  sute  and 
local  afllllates,  to  work  together  to  help  de- 
velop and  gain  state-wide  support  for  the 
modernization  actions  which  are  needed  in 
their  respective  state  governments. 

The  National  Chamber  hopes  that  state 
business  leaders  wUl  InitUte  state  and  local 
action  through  chambers  of  commerce  and 
trade  and  professional  associations. 

NATIONAL      CHAMBES      POLICY      STATE>«ENT      ON 
MODERNIZINC    STATE    aOVBRNMENT 

The  role  of  state  government  In  the  Amer- 
ican federal  system  has  been  declining  over 
the  past  several  years.  This  is  a  disturbing 
trend  for  the  federal  system  and  tor  the 
health  and  future  of  political  and  social  in- 
stitutions and  the  free  market  economy.  The 
revitalizatlon  of  state  government  necessary 
to  avoid  further  centralization  of  govern- 
mental authority  calls  for: 

A.  Strengthening  of  State  legislatures  by: 
1.  The  easing  of  constitutional  restrictions 
on  length  and  frequency  of  legislative  ses- 
sions so  that  each  legislature  may  schedule 
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Its  sessions  as  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
meet   its   responsibilities. 

2.  The  adequate  provision  of  research  and 
staff  facilities  to  assist  legislators  with  a 
wide  range  of  technical,  specialized  prob- 
lems. 

3.  The  provision  of  adequate  phjrslcal  fa- 
cilities and  communication  systems  at  the 
state  capltol  for  the  more  efficient  op>eration 
of  the  legislature.  Including  more  adequate 
faculties  for  public  bearings  and  public  In- 
formation. 

4.  The  provision  of  appropriate  offices  and 
secretarial  help  to  enable  legislators  to  con- 
duct legislative  affairs  In  a  business-like 
atmosphere. 

5.  The  provision  of  compensation  for  leg- 
islators In  keeping  with  the  demands  and 
importance  of  the  position  and  in  acccnd 
with  compensation  for  time  invested  in 
comparable  work. 

8.  The  adoption  of  modern  organizational 
and  procedural  concepts.  Including  an  effec- 
tive and  efficient  committee  structure,  and 
year-round  staffing  of  at  least  some  of  the 
major  committees. 

B.  Strengthening  the  Governor  by: 

1.  Permitting  the  governor  to  serve  two 
consecutive  foiir-year  terms. 

2.  Reducing  the  number  of  state  elected 
executive  officers. 

3.  Providing  for  an  executive  budget. 

•'  4.  Providing  for  executive  reorganization 
authority  subject  to  legislative  review  and 
possible  veto. 


Give  me  your 
masses 


The  Fall  Opportnaity  Act 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    ICICBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (^r.  Pat- 
nor) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
CONTCRS]  \s  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  great  Negro  American  poets,  the 
late  Langston  Hughes,  wrote  many  yetu? 
ago: 

Let  America  be  America  again; 
It  never  was  America  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  that  very  moving 
prose,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  caught  the 
spirit  of  what  is  our  position  here  today 
in  the  Congress,  where  we  have  delayed 
so  long  in  dealing  with  what  should  be 
our  highest  priority  business,  and  that  is  , 
the  necessity  of  making  the  dream  of 
America  live  to  those  who  have  never 
been  able  to  redeem  the  promises  made 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution.  There  are  millions  of 
Americans  whose  total  knowledge  of  life 
in  America  has  been  the  nightmare 
which  they  have  lived  ever  since  their 
forebears  were  dragged  to  these  shores  in 
chains. 

"Let  America  be  America  again."  Is 
that  even  possible?  The  last  few  years 
have  clear^  proven  that  the  harmony, 
prosperity,  and  progress  for  so  many, 
which  I  like  to  think  of  as  wtisting  in 
America  simply  is  not  there.  When 
Emma  Lazarus  penned  the  lines: 


herited  who 


tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled 
to  breathe  free — 


yearling 
She  was  not  speaking  to  the  dlsln- 
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were  already  In  America. 


The  "melting  pot"  theory  of  sociologists 
has  worked  for  a  great  number  of  the 
immigrants  who  came  here,  fought  for  a 
place,  were  eventually  accepted  Into  the 
mainstream  and  assimilated  into 
America.       [ 

Mr.  Speakf  r,  one  of  the  troubles  with 
the  "melting  pot"  in  terms  of  the  black 
American  is  that  he  was  never  allowed  to 
mix  in  the  Dot  with  everybody  else.  He 
has  been  traiitionally  excluded  from  the 
mainstream  of  America. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced  with 
growing  nui^ibers  of  Negro  Americans 
who  are  not  $o  sure  that  they  even  want 
to  get  Into  ttat  melting  pot  because  re- 
sults are  not'that  great. 

Unless  we  'here  in  the  Congress  take 
drastic  measures  to  eliminate  the  "right 
to  tmemployaient,"  the  "privilege  of  un- 
dereducationi"  and  the  "responsibilities 
of  second-cliiss  citizenship"  which  we 
have,  in  a  «nse,  forced  on  25  million 
Americans,  the  country  may  indeed  reap 
the  whirlwind  of  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  and  many  others  on 
this  floor  ha»e  said  before,  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution  wisely  and  inextri- 
cably links  the  phrases,  "establish  jus- 
tice," and  "ii^sure  domestic  tranquility." 

In  more  th»n  107  cities,  we  have  been 
shown  that  f  here  there  is  not  justice, 
there  may  ndt  be  tranquility. 

The  racism!  which  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly apparent  In  America  tells  the  Con- 
gress, "do  nothing  for  these  people  be- 
cause you  wcnild  be  rewarding  the  riot- 
ers." 1 

And  I  say  here  today  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  oi  Representatives  that  the 
issue  is  not  c^e  of  reward.  No  one  wants 
to  give  any  AAierlcan  any  more  than  that 
which  he  jufJy  deserves.  But  how  can 
we  speak  of  rewarding  a  man  who  has 
nothing — no  job,  little  education,  sub- 
standard housing,  and  a  secondhand 
life  gleaned  from  the  TV  and  the  news 
media? 

The  issue  hat  I  speak  to  you  about 
today  is  the  li  sue  of  Justice. 

For  300  y(ars  American  Justice  has 
strained  the  nercy  of  those  that  it  op- 
pressed. This  country  has  denied  many 
black  Americans  so  many  things,  and 
now  we  expect  him  to  love  and  under- 
stand why  it  is  he  is  still  a  second-class 
citizen. 

Of  course  \  e  cannot  condone  the  vio- 
lence that  is  tearing  against  the  very 
fabric  of  our  cities,  but  neither  can  we 
continue  to  tc  lerate  the  misery,  the  frus- 
tration and  the  alienation  that  is  de- 
stroying the  very  core  of  the  fabric  of  our 
society,  for  jammed  into  the  ghettos  of 
our  major  cifles  are  millions  of  Negro 
Americans  who  are  becoming  more  frus- 
trated about  the  conditions  under  which 
they  must  11  v*  today,  and  apparently  to- 
morrow. Thes  have  turned  this  way  and 
that  way  fon  help.  They  have  waited 
patiently  for  fears,  thinking  that  surely 
this  kind  of  injustice  could  not  go  with- 
out redress  In  this  great  and  prosperous 
Nation.  They  have  accepted  the  premises 
and  promises'  of  so  many  experimental 
and  pilot  projects  with  which  the  various 


Government  Agencies  have  sought  to 
assuage  their  ^wn  consciences  perhaps, 
more  than  anything  else,  but  things  are 
not  better,  and  only  a  very  few  have 
really  managed  to  escape. 

Can  you  imagine  that  some  parts  of 
Harlem  today  are  still  so  crowded  that 
if  all  Americaas  lived  In  areas  of  that 
same  populatioti  density  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  Jnited  States  of  America 
could  occupy  ihe  five  boroughs  of  the 
city  of  New  Yo  rk. 

So,  then,  if  w  e  wouli  only  listen  to  and 
respond  to  the :  act,  rather  than  the  emo- 
tionalism and  the  fanaticism  of  the  back- 
lashers  who  f^l  that  a  few  pieces  of 
paper  marked  i  "Civil  Rights  Bills"  are 
enough — indeed,  some  think  that  they 
are  too  much  to  grant  to  the  one-eighth 
of  the  citizens  of  this  country — we  could 
form  the  realistic  plans  for  action  that 
would  eliminate  some  of  these  very  basic 
problems — the  basic  problems  that  have 
led  to  the  troubles  that  now  mark  Amer- 
ica in  1967.  The  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  tlie  Federal  Grovemment 
have  been  so  preoccupied  with  assuring 
the  freedom  of 'those  thousands  of  miles 
away  that  many  have  forgotten  the  com- 
plete freedom  that  Negroes  here  in  Amer- 
ica are  still  trylpg  to  achieve. 

It  is  apparentily  simpler  to  protect,  love, 

and  understand  F>eople  who  are  far  re- 
moved from  the  scene. 

But  I,  like  most  other  Negro  Americans, 
believe  that  these  problems  should  be 
corrected  at  home  first. 

And  so  the  Negro  American,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  trtily  been  the  Invisible  man 
about  whom  Ralph  Klllson  wrote — the 
man  who  was  here  all  the  time,  but  not 
seen.  The  civil  rights  movement,  to  be 
sure,  uncovered  him,  and  perhaps 
brought  him  $  little  bit  more  to  the 
attention  of  America.  But  now  it  Is  no 
longer  fashloiKible  to  speak  of  civil 
rights.  I 

There  are  tnose  who  want  to  forget 
about  these  fii^t  12  years  of  the  dvil 
rights  struggle  and  who  wsuit  to  forget 
about  this  struggle  for  first-class  citizen- 
ship which  has  marked  It  as  America's 
No.  1  basic  proslem  domestically  across 
the  years. 

I  have  tried  to  imderstand  the  atti- 
tudes of  both  those  who  agree  and  those 
who  disagree  with  my  philosophy.  I  have 
ho()ed  for,  prayed  for,  smd  sought  for  an 
answer  to  the  increasing  tensions  in  our 
cities.  And  I  have  asked,  "What  can  we 
do  to  make  this  ^erica  real  to  all  men?" 

We  need  draitic  changes  if  we  are  to 
have  true  equality,  true  rights,  and  full 
opportunities,  lihese  changes  need  not  be 
disruptive.  We  know  that  a  change  is  go- 
ing to  be  mule  and  will  be  made. 
So  we  have  a  choice  between  evolution- 
ary change  or,  perhaps,  revolutionary 
change.  That  Is  basically  why  I  am 
reintroducing  a  Iblll  which  I  feel  will  con- 
tribute to  that  swift  and  peaceful  change 
to  which  the  millions  of  jobless  and  poor- 
ly educated  and  practically  homeless  peo- 
ple in  the  gheljtos  of  America  will  re- 
spond. 

Not  all  of  th^m  are  black  Americans, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Some  of  them  are  white 
Americans  as  wfell.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  many,  knany  more  white  Ameri- 
cans who  live  bejow  the  poverty  line  than 
there  are  Negro  Americans. 
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So  this  bill,  the  Pull  Opportunity  Act, 
attempts  to  meet  the  acute  problems  in 
the  areas  of  jobs,  housing,  and  education. 

Nine  very  distinguished  colleagues 
have  joined  me  in  cosponsorship  of  this 
bill.  They  are  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Brown] ,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Burton],  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards],  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein], 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Gil- 
bert], the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Resnick],  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal].  Also  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roy- 
BAL]  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan].  All  share  with  me  the  con- 
cern with  providing  a  legislative  answer, 
if  you  wm,  to  this  problem  that  we  have 
addressed  ourselves  to  today.  The  bill 
sedcs  to  provide  an  answer  large  enough 
to  meet  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

What  is  then  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem? Why  is  it  that  the  teenager  in  the 
ghetto  says  that  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
America  is  not  real  to  him?  I  think  it  is 
because  his  statement  to  America  reflect 
the  simple  facts: 

That  the  current  national  imemploy- 
ment  rate  for  nonwhite  is  7.3  percent 
alter  having  been  as  high  as  8.8  percent 
during  the  fall.  Even  that  7.3  percent 

rate  Is  double  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  white  Americans; 

That  in  the  ghettos,  one  In  three 
persons  is  "subemployed,"  either  unem- 
ployed or  working  at  a  part-time  job  or 
one  paying  very  low  wages; 

That  if  a  man  is  not  working,  he  Is 
far  more  likely  to  sink  Into  apathy  and 
frustration  and  perhaps  ultimately  Into 
violence; 

That  If  a  Negro  man  is  working,  he  Is 
far  more  likely  than  a  white  man  to  be  in 
a  menial  and  unpromising  job; 

That  Negroes  make  up  11  percent  of 
the  labor  force,  but  have  only  6  percent 
of  the  Nation's  professional,  technical, 
and  skilled  trades  Jobs,  and  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  managerial  positions; 

That  the  median  family  income  for 
Negroes  is  about  60  percent  of  white 
families.  That  means  that  the  average 
Negro  man  earns  three-fifths  as  much 
as  the  average  white  man.  You  will  recaU 
that  m  the  original  Constitution,  slaves 
were  counted  three-fifths  of  a  person  for 
representation  in  the  Congress.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  Negro  male  is  upset  be- 
cause he  is  being  paid  "slave  wages"  after 
102  years  of  so-called  freedom  in 
America? 

ITiat  the  Labor  Department  just  yes- 
terday released  a  report  showing  that 
nearly  40  percent  of  aU  the  unemployed 
Wgroes  are  concentrated  in  the  Nation's 
15  largest  metropolitan  areas.  I  earlier 
mentioned  that  the  national  nonwhite 
nnemployment  rate  is  double  that  of  the 
wmte  unemployment  rate.  Yesterday's 
report  by  the  Labor  Department  shows 
Wat  in  the  central  cities  of  the  15  largest 
metropoUtan  areas,  that  disparity  is  as 
much  as  three  and  four  times  as  much 
"•etween  the  nonwhite  and  white  unem- 
Ptoyment  rates.  When  you  read  this  list 
01  the  major  central  cities  you  quickly 
>»  that  these  are  the  cities  where  the 
wreest  turmoil  exists.  And  an  even  closer 
^animation  of  the  list  shows  that  those 


cities  with  the  highest  nonwhite  unem- 
ployment rate  are  the  ones  that  have  ex- 
perienced the  major  civil  disorders  that 
have  so  tragically  racked  this  country 
during  recent  summers. 

Though  the  pUght  of  the  Negro  Amer- 
ican suffering  from  poverty  is  particu- 
larly acute,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
a    great    many    white    Americans    are 
suffering  from  the  same  poverty-stricken 
condition,  and  the  same  desperate  need 
for  a  decent  job  at  adequate  pay.   In 
fact,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
tells  us  that  the  majority  of  the  30  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  poor  are  white. 
The  Full  Opportunity  Act  assures  ali 
Americans  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
job.  The  bill  authorizes  up  to  3  milhon 
jobs  In  the  public  service  field  by  making 
the  Federal  Government  "the  employer 
of  last  resort."  We  need  3  mlUion  jobs  in 
order  to  employ  laoth  the  1.8  million  per- 
sons whom  the  Labor  Department  cur- 
rently lists  as  being  unemployed  for  5 
weeks  or  longer  and  "the  invisibly  un- 
employed" who  want  and  need  a  job,  but 
who  are  not  counted  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment    since     they     have     stopped 
actively  seeking  work  due  jo  the  frus- 
tration of  not  being  able  to  find  em- 
ployment. Such  employment  and  the 
job  training  which  will  go  hand  In  hand 
with  It  are  worthless  if  the  jobs  them- 
selves pay  less  than  a  living  wage.  The 
Full  Opportunity  Act  also  Increases  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour 
and  extends  it  to  every  job  in  America. 
without  exception. 

No  job  program  to  eliminate  poverty 
makes  sense  if  we  do  not  at  the  same  time 
eliminate  all  forms  and  aspects  of  racial 
and  ethnic  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. The  Full  Opportunity  Act  gives 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  the  full  powers  of  a  Federal 
regulatory  commission  to  Issue  cease  and 
desist  orders  to  eliminate  discrimination 
and  Its  effects.  A  bill  containhig  such  a 
provision  was  overwhelmingly  passed  by 
the  House  in  1965  and  I  would  hope  could 
easily  be  passed  again.  The  FMll  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  in  addition,  contains  provi- 
sions extending  the  protection  of  the 
Commission  to  every  Job  in  America.  It 
also  would  authorize  the  Commission  to 
work  on  eliminating  job  discrimination 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  all  State 
and  local  governments. 

What  does  the  mother  with  several 
small  children  say  to  us  about  the  im- 
reallty  of  life  in  America  when  she  Is 
forced  to  share  an  apjwtment  with 
another  family  and  a  bathroom  with  no 
shower  or  tub  with  three  other  families' 
She  tells  us — 

That  nearly  1.7  million  Negro  families 
29  percent  of  the  total,  live  in  substand- 
ard housing; 

That  28  percent  of  these  dwelling  units 
are  overcrowded; 

That  15  percent  of  black  families  have 
no  hot  water; 

That  15  percent  share  bathrooms  with 
other  families;  and 

That  21  percent  have  no  bathtubs  or 
showers  available. 

The  Pull  Opportunity  Act  provides  1 
million  additional  federally  assisted  low 
and  moderate  income  housing  units  every 
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year  for  the  next  10  years  in  an  effort 
to  eliminate  substandard  housing.  It  also 
provides  a  strong  fair  housing  law  with 
adequate  enforcement  procedures.  We 
fean  never  say  that  people  are  free  unless 
they  are  free  to  choose  a  place  to  live 
because  they  like  the  place  and  can 
afford  it. 

What  does  the  child  in  an  overcrowded 
gtietto  school  with  no  gymnasium  no 
cafeteria,  tattered  books,  and  broken 
windows  say  to  us  "bout  the  America  in 
which  he  must  gain  an  education?  This 
child,  with  UtUe  or  no  future,  tells  us— 

That  one-half  the  black  children  who 
start  school  drop  out  before  completion; 

That  the  Negro  child  who  'stays 
through  school"  as  Joseph  Alsop  has  so 
aptly  phrased  it,  has  only  the  equivalent 
of  an  eighth-grade  education  when  he 
receives  his  high  school  diploma.  Thus, 
our  national  school  system  at  present 
fails  to  give  the  equivalent  of  tn  ordinary 
white  blue-coUar  education  to  nhie 
Negro  boys  and  girls  in  every  10; 

That  his  teachers  are  underpaid  and 
frustrated,  and  frequently  ill  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  cultural  and  educational 
gap  which  widens  for  ghetto  children 
each  year  that  they  attend  school;  and 

That  the  education  which  he  receives 
does  Uttle  or  nothing  to  prepare  him  bo 
Uve  and  work  eflf actively  In  the  society 
in  which  he  must  mature. 

The  Full  Opportunity  Act  provides  a 
national  more  effective  schools  program 
to  drastically  improve  education  in 
ghetto  schools  by  authorizing  Federal 
grants  to  local  school  boards  for  greater 
than    average    per    pupil    expenditures. 

These  grants  would  be  used  to  low  pupil- 
teacher  ratios;  to  develop  superior 
teacher  training;  and  to  provide  educa- 
tional programs,  materials,  and  faciU- 
ties  related  to  the  particular  needs  of 
low-income  children. 

And  what  of  the  poor  kid  who  does 
manage  to  finish  high  school  and  has 
the  ability  and  the  desire  to  go  to  col- 
lege or  technical  school,  but  does  not 
have  the  money.  What  does  he(  tell  us 
about  the  American  dream  of  pulling 
oneself  by  one's  bootstraps  and  achiev- 
ing success?  He  says  to  us— 

That  only  14  percent  of  Negro  youths 
between  the  ages  of  20  to  24  are  enroUed 
In  school,  while  21  percent  of  white 
youths  in  this  age  group  are  in  school; 
At  this  age  level,  they  would,  of 
course,  be  in  some  type  of  post-second- 
ary school; 

That  his  chances  of  being  drafted 
right  after  high  school  are  greater  be- 
cause he  cannot  get  the  student  exemp- 
tion given  to  those  young  men  who  can 
afford  to  attend  college;  and 

That  even  if  he  tries  to  work  his  way 
through  college,  his  chances  of  getting  a 
degree  are  decreased  In  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  time  he  has  to  spend 
working  to  get  his  tuition  money,  since 
it  Is  hard  to  work  30  or  40  hours  a  week 
at  low  pay  and  keep  up  the  required 
average. 

The  Full  Opportunity  Act  provides  a 
massive  increase  of  Federal  assistance 
for  postsecondary  education,  partially 
by  direct  grants  to  school  and  partially 
by  loans  to  students.  It  also  seeks  to  en- 
courage  hundreds   of   thousands   more 
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students  to  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
sion by  forgiving  half  the  lotm  to  any- 
one who  teaches  in  a  public  school  for 
5  years.  The  entire  loan  would  be  for- 
given for  anyone  who  teaches  in  a  ghet- 
to school  for  5  years. 

Title  IV  of  the  Pull  Opportunity  Act 
is  a  provision  to  aid  every  child  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  modest  proposal  to  brighten 
the  future  of  the  deprived  child  at  birth 
and  to  encourage  him  to  remain  in 
school  imtll  he  is  18.  The  United  States 
Is  the-  only  major  industrialized  coimtry 
which  does  not  now  provide  some  type 
of  family  allowance  for  its  children.  The 
Full  Opportiuiity  Act  provides  a  $10  per 
month  grant  to  all  children  from  birth 
to  age  18.  The  grant  would  be  taxable 
BO  that  the  major  benefit  would  fall  to 
children  of  low-income  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  hope  this  presenta- 
tion indicates,  this  bill  which  has  been 
drafted  with  nine  other  Members  of  the 
House  is  an  attempt  at  being  a  meaning- 
ful and  realistic  response  to  the  prob- 
lems that  I  have  very  roughly  outlined 
here  today. 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  today  rein- 
troducing the  entire  Pull  Opportimity 
Act  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  vlU^ 
connection  between  all  the  various  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  However,  with  an  eye 
toward  the  inner  workings  of  the  legis- 
lative process,  each  title  of  the  overall 
bill  is  also  being  introduced  separately, 
in  the  hope  that  at  least  some  of  these 
measiires  can  be  enacted  into  law  in  the 
very  near  future. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  return  to 
the  idea  on  which  I  have  based  my  re- 
marks today — "Let  America  be  America 
again."  I  have  set  forth  the  facts  and 
statistics  which  I  feel  Justifies  that  cry 
in  the  1960's  aiMl  makes  Mr.  Hughes' 
comments  Just  as  timely  as  they  were  a 
generation  ago.  We  must  not  continue 
to  turn  our  eyes  from  the  real  causes  of 
our  domestic  crisis.  Twenty  antiriot  bills 
will  not  do  as  much  to  ease  the  turmoil 
in  our  cities  as  one  piece  of  comprehen- 
sive social  reform  legislation  such  as  the 
Full  Opportunity  Act.  We  must  not  meet 
riots  with  repression,  but  with  reform. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  this  House  and 
distinguished  gentlemen  and  women  in 
the  other  body  to — 

Let  America  be  America  again — 

The  land  that  never  has  been  yet — 

And  yet  m\ut  be— the  land  where  every  man 

i»  free. 
The    land'  that's    mine — the    poor    man's,  ■ 

Indian's,  Negro's,  me — 

Who  made  America. 

Whose  sweat   and   blood,   whose   faith  and 

pain. 
Whose  hand  at  the  foundry,  whose  plow  in 

the  rain. 
Must  bring  back  our  mighty  dream  again. 

O,  yes, 

I  say  It  plain, 

America  never  was  America  to  me. 

And  yet  I  swear  this  oath — 

America  will  be. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.-  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  Join  with  my  es- 


teemed colleague  from  Ikflchigan  in  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  Full  Opportunity  Act, 
an  imaglnietttve  MarshaU  plan  for  the 
ghettos  of  America.  This  legislative  pro- 
posal Is  not  a  mere  palliative  to  apply  to 
the  wounds  at  the  poor;  it  is  not  a  mere 
rehash  of  oH  and  tired  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  Pull  Opportunity  Act  guar- 
antees nothing  less  than  a  decent  life  to 
every  American.  Its  enactment  would 
translate  the  vision  of  our  forefathers 
and  the  rhetoric  of  the  last  decade  into 
terms  which  the  poor  could  understand. 

The  legislative  record  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  loth  Congress  makes  little 
sense  to  the  poor.  While  Congress  was 
approprlatinr  a  paltry  $1.7  billion  to 
fight  poverty  children  were  starving  in 
Mississippi  and  Applachla,  and  In  the 
cities  black  yDuths  were  striking  out 
against  the  despair  and  frustration  that 
engulf  their  lives. 

The  Pull  Opportunity  Act  gives  Con- 
gress a  new  opportunity  to  bring  the 
American  dream  to  the  doorsteps  of 
these  million^  of  Americans  who  have 
been  Ignored  tintll  now.  It  gives  Congress 
a  chance  to  demonstrate  our  Nation's 
conunitment  ito  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  found^. 

There  was  a  time  not  too  long  ago 
when  the  enactment  of  the  Pull  Oppor- 
tunity Act  would  have  been  dictated  only 
by  the  demanils  of  conscience.  That  time 
has  passed.  When  we  reflect  that  Negroes 
today  live  in  worse  slums  and  attend 
more  liighly  segregated  schools  than 
they  did  in  1954,  we  can  begin  to  appre- 
ciate the  inadequacy  of  past  legislative 
and  judicial  measures.  And  when  we 
note,  as  Bayard  Rustin  has,  that  in  cities 
racked  by  rlotis  this  past  summer  the  im- 
employment  rate  for  Negro  teenagers 
reached  38  percent,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  the  enactment  of  the  Full  Oppor- 
tunity Act  isjas  much  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation  ts  a  matter  of  principle. 

Unlike  other  pieces  of  legislation  wliich 
have  come  before  the  Congress,  the  Pull 
Opportunity  Act  is  a  comprehensive  at- 
tack on  the  problems  of  the  ghetto.  It 
declares  war  on  overcrowded  housing, 
inadequate  sohooling,  and  unrewarding 
jot)s.  It  would  rehabilitate  ghetto  hous- 
ing while  it  would  open  the  doors  to  sub- 
urban living.  It  would  provide  dollar  in- 
centives for  |hetto  children  to  stay  in 
school  and  for  college  educated  students 
to  teach  in  the  ghettos.  It  would  supply 
3  million  new  jobs,  while  it  would  add 
teeth  to  the  equal  employment  provisions 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  In  short,  it 
rejects  the  "tither-or"  dichotomy  that 
has  continued  to  paralyze  our  national 
resolve.  ' 

A  contemporary  writer  has  observed: 

Poverty  settlfs  like  an  impenetrable  prison 
cell  over  the  lltes  otf  the  very  poor,  shutting 
them  off  from  I  every  social  contact,  killing 
the  spirit  and  Isolating  them  from  the  com- 
munity of  huctan  life. 


oj,: 


The  Pull  Opportunity  Act  would  con- 


NKWS  SELXABE  RECIARDBrO  THX  INTaODUCTION  OP 
rULL    OPPORTUNtTT    ACT    BT    10    KUCBKBS    OV 

THE  BOUSE  or  I LEPRESEKTATIVXS 

As  a  short  staltement  of  the  reasons  for 
introducing  sucih  a  massive  omnibus  bill 
along  with  a  ooncise  statement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Full  Opportunity  Act, 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
news  release  regarding  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  by  10  Members  of  the  House : 
Ten  Democbats  Sponsok  $30  Biluom  Omni- 
BT7S  Bnx  roR  Jobs,  Housing,  and  I^ucation 

Ten  Democratic  Congressmen,  led  by  Rep> 
resentatlve  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  yesterday  In- 
troduced an  omnibus  bill  costing  (30  billion 
anuually  "to  aaure  every  American  ade- 
quate employmeqt,  bousing  and  education  on 
a  truly  non-discriminatory  basis." 

"The  1967  session  of  Congress  ending  this 
week  has  consistently  worked  to  cut  back 
and  tindermlne  ^t^y  effort  to  effectively  deal 
with  the  many  iqterrelated  problems  of  pov- 
erty and  degradation  experienced  by  those 
who  live  in  America's  ghettos  and  those  who 
are  members  of  minority  groups,"  stated 
Congressman  CoCyers  when  be  introduced 
the  bill.  "The  Pull  Opportunity  Act  attempts 
to  encourage  the  1968  session  to  enact  the 
massive  governmental  programs  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  rabidly  Increasing  alienation 
and  frustration  In  the  centers  of  our  major 
cities."  I 

The  wide-sweeping  bill  nmkea  the  Federal 
government  "the 'employer  of  last  resort"  by 
authorizing  Jobs  and  Job  training  programs 
for  up  to  3  million  individuals.  Such  a  gov- 
ernment-financed public-service  Job  pro- 
gram has  been  urged  by  four  different  special 
Federal  commissions.  The  minimum  wage 
would  be  Increased  to  $2  an  hour  and  made 
to  apply  to  every  jAmerlcan  working  man  and 
woman. 

One  million  additional  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing  imlts  are  authorized  each 
year  few  the  next  ten  years.  A  national  More 
Effective  Schools  program  would  be  estab- 
lished to  assure  quality  education  in  all  pub- 
lic schools.  Long-^rm  low-interest  loans  are 
provided  so  everjfone  may  obtain  an  educa- 
tion beyond  high  school,  whether  in  a  voca- 
tional school  or  a  university.  The  recently 
much-dlscuBsed  family  allowances  program, 
which  now  exists  in  every  other  Western  In- 
dustrialized country,  would  be  started. 

"The  bill  Is  al«ied  at  eliminating  poverty 
and  dlscriminaticm,  wherever  It  occurs,"  said 
Conyers,  "but  It  is  particularly  focused  on 
the  center  cities.  One  of  the  most  crucial  as- 
pects of  the  bUI  Is  its  emphasis  throughout 
on  eliminating  ethnic  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion immediately  and  completely." 

Joining  the  Detroit  Congressman  In  spon- 
soring the  Pull  Opportimity  Act  are  Congress- 
men George  Brown,  Jr.,  Phillip  Burton,  Don 
E^dwards,  Leonard  Farbsteln,  Jacob  Gilbert, 
Edward  Roybal,  William  P.  Ryan,  Joseph 
Resnlck,  and  Benjamin  Rosenthal. 

memorandum   Exn^UNINC  EACH   TITLE   OF  THB 
PROPOSED  PlOU.  OPPORTUNTTT  ACT 

In  order  to  [more  fully  explain  the 
provisions  of  the  Pull  Opportunity  Act, 
I  would  like  toj  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  memorandum  which  I  have 
prepared  regarding  each  title  of  the  bill: 

FULL  EMPL^TMENT  OPPORTUNPTT 

The  Department  of  Labor  currently  lists 
1.8  million  persons   who  have   been   unem- 


„^H^"12-*Jl*"f«_'^^.«^-»=  •-<»-  CemSo'y^rn'^KcSfLrnTmo'^^  n*:^ 


with  the  realization  of  its  long-range 
goals,  the  very  walls  of  the  prison  would 
be  torn  asunder. 

Mr.  CONYSRS;  In  concluding  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
certain  material  which  I  think  would  be 
helpful  in  understanding  the  Pull  Op- 
portunity Ac  and  the  problems  with 
which  it  atteo  ipts  to  deal. 


many  more  need 
and  want  Jobs  but  are  not  counted  since  they 
have  stopped  actively  seeking  work  becauM 
of  lack  of  basic  education,  occupational 
skills,  work  experience,  or  transportation,  and 
because  of  variotis  discriminatory  barriers. 
Recent  Labor  Department  surveys  indicate 
that  a  true  representation  of  unemployment 
in  the  ghettos  of  America's  major  cities  Is 
30  percent  to  40  percent,  a  level  higher  than 
that  of  the  Depression  of  the  thirties. 
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Title  I  would  create  three  mlllloQ  sub-  throustt  th*  Rjw>M/«n  tfn*\<, 

professional  Jobs  Ui  such  areas  as  health.  150(W0  uS^te  torou^h^V^I-  l^^^\  ""*  '*^  '*=^°°^  »>««'1'»  "liowlng  that  per-pupU 

^.^T^''',.'^''***^"'      "*     conservau^  -^ti^e  P^^r^oleX'^°f,VrJ^'^^f  ^  "-  «P«ditur«  ^  ghetto  school! is  at  le^t  e'lS 

which  would  allow  even  Individuals  with  the  est   loans    Hmos   ownerfwn  l^^w,?,^}^^  ^  *?-    average  for  the  school  district  since 

lowest   level   of   training   to  perform   useful  encoi^ed  bv^?n^i!^i^^L  ^  .    ""J**    ^  signlflcantly    greater   expenditures   per   st^ 

and  necessary  work.  Public  a£d  private  non-  p^ch^^Zn^mlnt^*^^     °'^'H."f^  ^'"^  **'*^*  '^  ghetto  schools  than  In  othe?^hc«ta 

profit  agencies  would  receive  Federal  grant.  «nt  ^,S^^^^    KnTciai    ^^  """^  ""  """''"^  ^  ^'^'"'^  ^^  eubetanti^f  ^^ 

to  create  these  Jobs,  with  preference  given  to  technics  Isslste^^r.,,^?^^    ^i*."?**  provement  This  Utle  Is  aimed  at  providing 

projects    located    In,    and    providing    direct  toe  non-p?^t  ^un.  w^fr*,  wn^.TJ*'*'^  '^^  *  superior  education  in   ghetto  schoo  s  to 

benefits  for  the  ghettos  of  America.  All  those  m«,t  o^   tSw^  ^wf    ^^  Hn  "^?  '^"^  °°^*  cr^tUT,^  and   educaUonal  deprivaOon 

employed     under    this    tiUe    would    receive  "^laUorw  ^u^^^^l^^h.^i!^^    ^T"*.*^*  f^to  ^nake  some  progress  toward  Suntnat- 

education  and  job-training  to  qualify  them  wl^r^^nin   ^  ^.^^^   "^   *"   ""~  ^^  ^  f'^°  «=»^°<»  segregation, 

for  employment  in  fields  for  which  there  is  or^?^f^,!^  ^             .^  ""^  community         Cost;  One  bUUon  dollars  during  the  first 

a    projected    long-term    need    for    workei^  expaS  toe  Z^an»Z"'"^*r  ^"^  '^  ^  ^^  y^ar  wlto  an  increase  over  ten  ylaw  to  M 

special  help  would  be  given  to  toose  regarded  hoKg  Ste^Ioon       ""'"'*  ""^  P""^^*'  ?""°°-  ^""'^'P^Won  ^  the  pro^  ^uS 

as  "unemployable"  even  in  a  full-employ-  Co*Vm  7  bullion  in  t>,.  «».            .  '°5«««"  Kx^   school   districts  met   toe 

ment  economy  due  to  a  severe  Uck  of  bairic  Ing  in  ten  vei™  2.  *o?t,?^*  ^^"'  '°"^"-  ?^*=*  "*^rt»  "»  "»«  program,  particularly 

education  and  Job-training.  ^  ^  **°  y**"  *«  •»•!  bUHon.  the  requirement  that  there  be  at  least  an 

Coat:  tl6  bUUon  for  toe  first  year,  with  '*™  housino  equal   educational   effort   in   ghetto   schools 

>a  bUllon  yearly  decrease  untu  phased-out  """•  VI   provides   a   strict   national   law  ^'^*'*'^***  ^^°^  'ocaJ  sources, 

after  ten  years.  against  discrimination   In   housing.   A   Na-             "^^  ^°"  8Ecom)ART  KDucAxioitAL 

COMPREHENSIVE  MINIMUM  WAGE  tlonal  Pair  Housing  Board  would  be  estab-                                  opPORTxrim-r 

Title  n  would  extend  coverage  of  the  Fed-  ^^t^"^^^^  1^1  "'"'f*  ^^^  of  a  Fed-         Title  Vin  provides  a  massive  increase  of 

eral    minimum    wage    to    every    American  by  is^X  *^JL.Tn,^H    .  t^^*^**  **"*"   '"''  f.*^*"^  assistance  for  poet-secondary  educa- 

worker.  and  Increase  toe  basic  rate  to  (2  an  teklM   aDr,rnn^«.!     m     '''t?  °'***"'  *=*•  "^  "°^;  Pf'"'^!?  by  direct  grants  to  schawls  and 

hour.  This  would  insure  that  all  Americans,  t^  L^^aI^  ^**   afflrmaUve   action.   This  Partially  by  loans  to  students.  Federal  aWts 

including  toose  employed  under  the  Fed-  lovtr^^nTLf  LtP''  *l  ****  °^^  affirmative  °^  »  two-to-one  matohlng  basis  woiSd  be 

erally  financed  programs  in  TlOe  I,  would  fecw-,^  o^^m^.^^  °    positively  and   ef-  ayaUable  for  construction  of  facilities  and 

receive  at  least  M.OOO  which  the  Social  8e-  housm/  ySf^!    n   ^""^    opportunity   for  d»rect  Federal  loans  would  be  available  to 

curlty  Administration  regards  as  a  minimal,  tutloM   inri.f,^,,!      f  ^^d''^  lending  instl-  aU  students,   regardless   of  financial   status^ 

but  adequate  yearly  family  Income.  1^.7.^;^^.^.^  ^"  ^"^^"^  ^^^  savings  and  ^  Pay  the  lull  amount  of  aU  expenses  at  s^ 

.s5'&£irts&%v?E;  '-tJ:^]!^^^^^^^^'s;^-  SSTSr^- 

1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  the  full  usual  jiwer.  mob.  eftbctive  schooi.-  '""y  years  at  3  V^ZV^i^^^l^^l^^  ''  ^''T 

origin.  Orders  could  be  Issued  which  wouW  ^l^,  ^*«'^«'^«  linprovement  of  toe  regular     studente  t^^?^^.       J  ^^ousands  more 

require  Federal  agencies  to  not  only  rito-  f^^'  P^opams.  Grants  would  be  usM  to     toS  1,^  ^1n?'»P",^'*=^°°' ^^^'^'^K' ^^^If 

in^te    discrimination    wltoin    toeS^  o^re-  IJrV^"'^*^^^"  '*"«»:  ^  ^J'^^loP  «"P^     teaci^in^^.^K^.  '^^7°  '°^  "'^''*'  ^*»« 

tlons.  but  to  administer  their  progra^lo  MoL^nJ^'J^'*'*'^"^^  '^'^  ^  provide*^edu?^-     ^tl^^ofn  wo^d  L^nr^S'  ''*/''•  ^'^^  "^^ 

as  to  be  a  positive  force  toward  ending  dls-  li^  tS^T,^.'^,**'^*''  "^<»  t^nut^  re-     te^hes  m  a^wt^ 'ffiV*  '  «'  '^^'*''''  *^*» 

crimination  In  employment.  The  bill  requires  ch^^  ""'  particular  needs  of  low-income         Co^-   •  1  8    bmj^n   JS^'iiS."''  ^T*' 

that  toe  government  must  not  only  l^neu-  mS„^  ,      ,^                                                    grante  and  studen?  1^.^    ^v*^*™*"*"* 

tral.  but  Should  positively  and  afflmaUvely  '^''KlbUity  for  toese  grant,  depend,  on  a     ^^^^^dtl^x^^  ^^  ^'^' 

promote  equal  opportunity.  Aiinr.Tm«  nc  ..                                                                                                     **^  ^*^- 

rAMn.T   AIXOWANCES  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  ,N  THE  FUU  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  (ANNUAL  FEDERAL  COST  OVER  THE  NEXT  10  YEARS) 

Title  rv  establishes  a  program  of  family  ' 

allowances  modeled  after  toe  successful  26-  TiUt                                   FlKilyear 

year-old   Canadian  program.   Grants  of  $10  rt.hSS«.x              Chsngt  ovsr  next  10  yesrs                   lo??**' 

per  monto  would  be  given  to  all  children Qs  miioib)  (in  biiiioBs) 

under  toe  age  of  eighteen  in  order  to  help  I.  Full  miploymmt  opporhinitT                                    '                ' " 

this  40  percent  of  toe  30  mUlion  Americans       ,[[■  Comprehensive  mJnimum\illM *"•'        l>«:f«Me»  sarwany  by  J2,000 000 000  0 

in  poverty.  The  program  would  be  admlnis-  Vw  c''"^' •^.^'"''"•"' 'PPOrt""%  MtoreMieiit'r '-—'—."."."" 

tered  by  toe  Social  Security  Administration       'v'  SsJ^IZIiJ?' -------3.7'.::::::   "Ti i:::::"™ 

Which    would    maU    toe    payments    to    toe        Vl!  F.iXtisinj^  ^ »•'        i'i^«ii"ii."niVllV"bi  wiboooodd *J? 

motoer  on  toe  condition  that  all  school-age      *"•  "teretfierfve  jdiiih ,-i J- "f  Jow.uuo.ow 9.1 

children  remain  In  school  untu  age  eighteen,      viiipo,, ■       .  ''^^■•"~V.^'^  **»■""''*" ""^ 

•nie  allowance  would  be  made  without  re-      ^"'- '"'"'^'•''•nr  «lB«tion.l  opportasH,. 1.,        ,„i?^'S /n*?'  ft v  Mnn  n«> ««      i!^ 

gard  to  toe  financial  status  of  toe  family  and  IX.  M«crttan««                                                                  iK Vriil'T? '  **"'°"'"° '"^        ^« 

would  be  considered  taxable  Income,  so  toat  •'        , 

the  net  benefit   of   the   program   would  be  ^'*^ ioo  '^ 

focused  on  low  Income  families. "  - 3a  0 

Coat:  M.e  biUlon  is  autoorlzed  but  Income  ' TitJs  IX  authorizes  JlOO 000 annually  r«r  th.  ^a,-     7T~-                    ' 

t«  Will  recover  $13  blUlon  in  toe  first  year.  J3^-««i<X«  »  "»hS;i,'!^b\7i4l'rt,*;m'*r^vJ  S'^smIS'JJ^        "1  In-pl-nentlng  mi*  M,  111,  ,«)  y,. 

^^.Ts^LT^o^  tot^offr^L^^a',;  ^=^^^  ri  w^rtr^--  -s^— -  -  — -^ 

aptcted  increase  in  toe  numlw  of  children  — ^ 

during  toat  period.  The  result  1.  a  sUght  ^ 

decrease  in  net  cost  over  toe  ten  year  period.     Point    Pleasant   Bridffe   CoUani.    «!k«nl-l  «t,h  «f», 

ADEQUATE  HOUSINO  H  I       M      I     J  »  *^"«P»«  ShouJd  and  othcr  ncw  spans  until  completion  of 

Tiue  V  provide,  one  million  additional  ^^  Maryland  Pardld  Span  ^^??ui^,  ^,  ™<*°^  bridge  collapse 

federally  assisted  low- and  moderate-income               IL^5  °!^°t^^^'"- 

housing  units  every  year  for  toe  next  ten  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  -nt^            Johnson    has    appointed-  a 

years.  To  provide  tols  more  toan  ten-fold  of     '^"^^^^^■*^  study  group   to  inquire   into  the  cause 

increase  in  toe  present  rate,  current  Federal  ,,rvai     «,  .  ..^.  °'  *^^  bridge  collapse.  The  Senate  Dlan<s 

^HSEFf-s"  """^  — '^  ■ """    rT^^™^"^*"- S . 

£«M.  The  otoer  500,000  additional  uidts  ^'^  ^^O  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker  t^^  Maryland  Roads  Commission  will 
would  b,  made  available  to  moderate  a.  the  State  Roads  Commission  of  Mm^-'  ^^  ^  available  at  the  conclusion  of 
So,.tl  IT  ^°'*  families:  200.000  unite     land  should  hold  up  desien  anri  rrnn^r^      ^^  Probes,  perhaps  the  first  major  in- 
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been  established.  The  fault  may  or  may 
not  turn  out  to  be  the  design.  But  more 
than  three  score  persons  were  killed. 
Others  remain  missing.  This  disaster 
would  not  necessarily  be  duplicated  in 
Maryland.  But  why  not  make  sure? 
After  all,  the  present  bridge  is  still  aper- 
ating  at  only  half  its  rated  capacity.  It 
is  congested  on  no  more  than  a  half 
dozen  weekends  a  year.  The  people  of 
Maryland  do  not  even  want  the  parallel 
bridge  to  begin  with,  having  rejected  it 
last  November  on  statewide  referendimi. 
A  study  of  bridges  in  Baltimore  County 
hfis  brought  out  that  10  of  these  struc- 
tures are  unsafe  for  vehicxilar  travel. 

With  the  lives  of  Marylanders  at 
stake,  to  say  nothing  of  $70  to  $100  mil- 
lion of  toll- taxpayers'  money,  would  it 
not  be  less  then  prudent  to  proceed  with 
new  suspension  bridge  design  and  con- 
struction imtil  the  safety  lessons  from 
these  probes  are  available,  particularly 
when  the  same  firm  designed  and  super- 
vised construction  of  the  collapsed 
bridge? 

The  bridge  at  Point  Pleasant  which 
collapsed  aiMl  killed  more  than  30  peo- 
ple was  designed  by  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Co., 
and  built  under  its  supervision.'  The 
J.  E.  Orelner  Co.  designed  and  super- 
vised the  present  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge 
In  Maryland  and  Is  under  contract  to 
design  and  supervise  construction  of  the 
parallel  bridge.  The  Point  Pleasant 
bridge  which  collapsed  was  a  suspension 
span.  So  is  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge. 
So  also  will  be  the  parallel  bridge. 


>  Engineering  News  Record,  June  20,  1929, 
page  1001.  article  by  Wilson  T.  Ballard,  Vice 
President,  J.  E.  Orelner  Company,  Consult- 
ing Engineers.  Baltimore.  Maryland.  "The 
bridge  was  designed  by  the  J.  E.  Gretner 
Company,  and  bxUlt  iinder  Its  supervision." 


Poultry  laspcctioa  Act  Shoold  Now  Be 
Brought  Into  CoBformaoce  With  Fed- 
'     eral  Meat  lupection  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  Missouu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  11  years 
ago  I  began  working  on  the  problem  of 
assuring  wholesome  poultry  for  Ameri- 
ca's consumers,  and  with  the  help  of 
many  groups,  and  particularly  the  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  Union,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  enacting  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act  of  1957.  It  was  a  landmark 
piece  of  legislation  in  that  it  not  only 
provided  for  Federal  inspection  of  all 
poultry  in  interstate  commerce  but  also 
set  up  machinery  for  requiring  Federal 
inspection,  under  certain  circumstances, 
of  poultry  moving  only  in  Intrastate  com- 
merce. 

Unfortunately,  that  machinery  for  in- 
trastate Inspection  has  never  been  used. 
I  have  tried  for  many  years  to  have  it  in- 
voked for  the  St.  Louis  area  so  that  we 
could  be  protected  against  unwholesome 
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poultry  from  [within  the  State  of  hDa- 
souri. 

In  1962,  wh^n  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy noted  In 'his  consumer  message  tbe 
slgtdflcant  dagger  to  American  consum- 
ers from  uninspected  red  meats  moving 
only  in  intrastate  commerce,  I  intro- 
duced on  that  same  day  a  bill  on  which  I 
had  been  working  to  adapt  to  Federal 
meat  inspection  a  provision  such  as  we 
had  in  the  Poultry  Act  for  compulsory 
Federal  inspection  under  certain  circum- 
stances of  intrastate  shipments.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  did  not  support 
this  idea  at  the  time  and  instead  came 
forward  later  with  its  own  proposed  bill 
dealing  with  meat  in  intrastate  com- 
merce; and  w*  have  now  passed  legisla- 
tion containing  the  Department's  1962 
suggestions,  along  with  strengthening 
provisions  addfed  in  the  Congress. 

BOTH   LAWS  SaopU)  RATE  BEEN  CONSOLIDATB) 

It  was  my  I 
the  best  app 
Federal  ins: 
amend  the 
to  include  po 
that,  we  woul' 


illng  In  1956  and  1957  that 
'ach  to  securing  effective 
;lon  of  poultry  was  just  to 
leral  Meat  Inspection  Act 
bry.  I  think  if  we  had  done 
-  be  a  lot  further  today  to- 
ward assuring  the  wholesomeness  of  all 
poultry  sold  in  this  country. 

However,  since  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  support  con- 
solidation of  tbe  inspection  laws  on  meat 
and  on  poultry,  and  since  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  also  declined  to  support 
my  recommendation  on  that  point.  It  Is 
now  urgent  that  we  proceed  to  amend 
the  Poultry  Products  inspection  Act  of 
1957  to  get  at  the  problem  of  unwhole- 
some poultry  moving  only  in  intrastate 
commerce,  just  as  we  have  tried  to  cover 
the  red  meats. 


LETTER  TO  i 


f  AST  or  AGRICT7I.TI7BK  nSBltAN 


In  the  debaK  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  October  31  on  the  whole- 
some meat  bill,  and  again  on  December  6 
when  we  passed  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  12144, 1  outlined  the  problem  of  un- 
wholesome poultry  in  intrastate  com- 
merce and  stated  that  It  was  my  Inten- 
tion to  press  la  the  new  session  for  legis- 
lation to  tighten  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Acjt  of  1957  to  cover  all 
poultry. 

On  December  U,  I  therefore  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture GrvUlelL.  Freeman,  which  I  hope 
will  clear  the  Way  for  prompt  action  on 
this  matter  in  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress : 

Congress  or  th«  TTNrrsD  States, 

House  ofi  Represintattves, 
Washington^  D.C.,  December  11,  1967. 
Hon.  ORvnxE  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1/-S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  OrvilleS  Can  I  Involve  you  in  an- 
other Issue?  I  nflfed  your  help. 

If  you  have  l&d  a  chance  to  read  the  de- 
bate In  the  Hoiise  on  the  Meat  Inspection 
bill,  you  probal$y  noticed  my  references  to 
the  need  for  getting  at  the  problem  of  bad 
poultry  processed  and  sold  in  Intrastate  com- 
merce. I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  remarks 
In  case  you  misaed  them. 

Please  look  th*m  over.  And,  if  you  have  the 
hearings  of  the  House  Agriculture  Conunlt- 
tee  on  the  Meat  Inspection  blU,  I  hope  you 
will  turn  to  my  ^stlmony  beginning  on  page 
41  through  page  63.  It  deals  more  with 
poultry  than  wl  h  meat. 


January  2,  19  6 1 


I  am  writing  tit  you  rather  than  to  the 
Conaumtr  and  lit  rketlng  Service  people  be- 
cause they  know  i  U  alwut  this  Issue  already 
and  wliat  I  need  «  some  guidance  or  assist- 
ance from  you. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  tbe 
need  for  separate  Poultry  and  Meat  Inspec- 
tion laws.  When  I  started  on  the  poultry 
problem  11  years  ago,  my  Inclination  was 
merely  to  amend  the  Meat  Inspection  law  to 
include  potiltry.  But  I  was  talked  out  of  that 
by  some  of  the  sttateglsts  who  felt  that  we 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  help 
from  Members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
from  poultry-raiding  areas  if  they  thought 
that  whatever  dlstlnctlTe  or  unique  aspects 
of  poultry,  compaijed  to  meat,  could  be  taken 
care  of  In  the  legislation. 

So  for  10  years  we  have  liad  two  separate 
laws,  even  though  now  both  are  under  the 
same  administrative  direction.  I  pleaded  with 
the  Agriculture  Committee  to  handle  the 
problem  of  Intrastate  Inspection  for  both 
meat  and  poultry  In  the  same  way — either  by 
adopting  the  "major  consuming  area"  ma- 
chinery of  the  Poiltry  Act  for  Meat  Inspec- 
tion or  else  ameidlng  the  PoxUtry  Act  to 
conform  to  whaterver  setup  was  devised  for 
Meat  In8i>ectlon.  As  you  know,  the  idea  did 
not  get  very  far  in  this  session. 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  new  legislation 
in  the  second  se^lon  to  provide  authority 
for  coverage  of  pbultry  in  intrastate  com- 
merce.  I  would  ap^ireclate  help  from  you  on 
this,  specifically:    | 

(1)  A  draft  of  a  Suitable  blU  which  I  couJd 
mtroduce;  | 

(2)  The  Initiation  by  your  Department  of 
the  kind  of  study  Into  conditions  In  the 
non-Inspected  poultry  plants  similar  to  the 
sttrveys  made  by  voux  meat  Inspectors  into 
conditions  In  the  uninspected  meat  pack  Ins 
plants.  * 

The  information  developed  by  the  meat 
inspectors  was  a  prime  factor  in  getting 
Congress  to  pass  HJi.  12144. 

In  asking  for  this  assistance,  I  perhaps 
should  point  out  that  I  was  the  first  Member 
of  Congress  to  call  for  compulBory  Federal 
Inspection  of  poultry  and,  although  it  was 
not  a  bill  with  my  name  on  it  which  became 
law,  I  feel  I  am  Justified  in  claiming  the 
credit  for  Its  enactment  in  1957.  So  I  am 
not  trsrlng  to  jump  on  someone  else's  proj- 
ect. As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  those  who 
were  moat  active  In  the  fight  for  the  Meat 
Inspection  bUl  have  Indicated  their  desire 
to  Join  me  now  I  in  bringing  the  Poultry 
Act  up  to  date  and  meeting  the  problems  of 
Intrastate  poultry  fitness.  We  have  failed 
In  implementing  lOie  machinery  of  the  1957 
Act  for  intrastate  use.  If  that  Act  Is  not 
practical,  then  I  iwant  something  which  I 
could  Introduce  which  would  solve  this 
problem.  i 

I  am  sure  there  must  be  millions  cf 
pounds  of  poultry  sold  only  In  intrastate 
commerce  and  I  would  susi>ect  that  most  at 
this    comes   from    plants   which   could    not 


possibly  meet  the 
Inspection 

Sincerely  yo  irs, 

liEomn  K 

Mrs 


requirements  for  Federal 


Sullivan 
John  B.  Sullivan, 
Ifem-ber  of  Congress. 


Amen<faneBts  of  1967 


Social  Secsrity 

EXTENSIOIf 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KEUY 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 


or  NEW   TOUC 
IN  TEIE  HOUSE  <  3P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1967 
Mrs.  KELLY.  |Ir.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  flrst 
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session   of   the   90th  Congress  was  the        Effective  date— the  increased  benefits  are  be  paid  during  the  first  12  month.  «f  ^.. 

passage  of  the  Social  Security  Amend-     Arst  payable  for  the  month  of  February  1^  Uon   Benefit  ^uid^  pa^^^unfJo; 

ments  of  1967.  Although  there  are  some     »nd  wUl  be  reflected  in  checks  received  early  February  1968  F»y»oie  swu-ung  lor 

provisions  of  the  act  which  bv  their  na-    ^  March.  It  is  estimated  that  22.9  million  n^-«w»«i-,  «*  -  .uj,., 

ture  are  controveSal    and  hav?^^n    P~P^«  "*  ^'^  increased  benefits.  More  than        ^^'^'^tcy  of  a  child  on  the  mother 

critic^  X  ten^tt^Vyfn^Iln^  tn^4^     •^  *»""*«»  ^  additional  benefits  wlU  be  paid  J^*  amendments  provide  that  a  child  will 

crllicizea,  tne  neneflts  contained  in  this     m  the  first  12  months.  »>•    considered    dependent    on    the    mother 

^  ^^iT  Itl^r^^^^  *^^  '^^^  °'  ^:     SP«^'  *'"'«>'**  /o^  Peopl«  «Ve  72  and  over  """^Z  ^  tf"""  conditions  that  he  U  now 

pute  and,  therefore,  its  passage  was  of        _,,-  .rr^Ji  ^L^  v^^^  "^  /        .  considered  dependent  on  the  father.  As  a 

vast  Importance  to  all  our  citizens  and    mJ^id?^  tr^^  and  Zfr  ^.T,^!^  IT't^'  *  '^^^^  ^°^**  ^  «'^*i««»  ^  ^^^^^^ 

in  particular,  the  majority  of  my  con-     from  .35^  ^a  mnt^h  J^.  tf'„^*^"*^  ^'  "^«  "*>t^"  ^^s  either  fuUy  or  currently 

stituents.  It  is  my  conviction  thaTif'^y     iTf^cf^  %^o  ?oXf  rnth'f'^i"  <S>^f  ^^^lisl^i^^*  U^er^^ti  '^:^-Z£ 

of  the  controversial  sections  are  or  prove        Effective  date-the  increased  benefits  ^11  ^  have  c^entWi^T^Kt^^^  ^^^Z 

to  be  detrimental  to  any  person  or  groups     »>«  ^"t  payable  for  February  1968  and  will  be  S^e  l«t  lTquarte«  ^m^  vTth^^eath 

of    persons,     these    sections     should    be     reflected  m  checks  received  in  March  1968.  retirement,  or  dJ8abiUty)^unlMr8hewM 

amended    in    the    next    session    of    the  "^^^  retirement  teat  actually  supporting  the  child. 

Congress.  The  amendments  provide  for  an  Increase         EffecUve    date— Benefits   will    be    payable 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like     '™™  t'^.^OO  to  $1,680  m  the  amoun*  of  an-  beginning  for  February  1968.  It  U  estimated 

to  include  in  the  Record  for  the  b«»npflt     °"^  eamUigs  a  beneficiary  under  age  72  can  *^**  175,000  children  will  be  eligible  for  bene- 

of  my  constituents   a  ^imm«rv  «f  i«r«»     ***'*  without  having  any  benefits  withheld.  £*"  »»<»  "^at  $83  mUllon  in  additional  bene- 

Of  ttie^Sc^t  ^L^^Ti^H^L    .^®      Provision  is  made  for  an  Increase  from  $126  »*«  ^^  *>*  Payable  In  the  flrst  12  months. 
^1    ^SSv^d  ^Uh  ^^«^   ""^      *°  *'*^  "^  ""*  "°°"°*  °'  monthly  earnings  AMitional  wage  credits  for  servicemen 

sSn^^gisiSsiaS  "^^^"^ "  thrro^ntr^rbrjZ!rci%rar$r°^  am^ndS^^SvrsitrrT-t"* 

SUMMAH.  or  SoaA.  SEcmuTv  AMENDMENTS     Se^^n  5!  s^ST ^ai^^^"  ''  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^PsyT  a  ^llrj't ^Su^if Sm^^'  SU: 

or  1967  between  $1,680  and  $2,880  and  $1  In  benefits  would  be  deemed  to  be  aioo  a^mh  mor! 

INCREASE    IN    SOCXAL    SEC^XTT    BENE.XTS  '"'^ItV,' ^J'^'^^^T  ^''i^^      „  '^°    ^^  b^T^^a^  ^.^'^aiU^J^'l^Tl^ 

The  amendments  provide  an  increase  in  for  es^n^^  inTgM  iriI^l!t,m.t:H"^th^:  l^I''"'  the  benefits  resulting  from  this  pro- 
benefit  payments  of  13  percent  for  aU  bene^  S^u*  J^  i^llon  In  addlUoSl  t^neflts  "  ^  """'  °"*  '^  ""'""^  '*''°""- 
aclarles   on   the  social   security   rolls.   The     wo^d  be  paid  for  1968  to  76  oS)  wJoSfe                          ""^^  insueance  mnme 

average  monthly  benefit  paid  to  a  retired     Ben.nt7 t^H.lT  ^  ^^'^  f*°P^*-  Payment  of  physician  bill,  under  the  auv 
worker  wUh  an  eligible  wife  now  on  the  rolls      *^^*»  f^  «*"«»''^  ««*«««  «»«*  uHdower,  plementa^  Ldical  inZra^^^e^J^m^ 

la  increased  frcMn  •146  to  $166.  The  minimum  The  amendments  provide  for  the  payment  TTnder  Dr«».nt  i«w    ,>»„,„-„♦  ^I   \- 

benefit  for  a  worker  retiring  at  age  66  is  in-      °^  monthly  benefits  to  certain  disabled  wld-  onVv  »^^  o^^if    '.P.  ^'°*  J^^  ^  ™"'* 

creased  from  $44  to  $SS  rmontT  MontWy     o*^"  and  wldowen,  of  deceased  worked  who  the^DXnt^^r«Pn°J«nn''T'''*'' .°' 2^ 

benefits  will  range  from  $55  to  $160.60,  for      are  between  the  ages  of  50  and  62.  If  a  dU-  blU  T^e  aLendm^nt  l«nM       ^  t  '^'P**** 

retired  workers  now  on  social  security  rolls      abled  widow  or  widower  first  receives  benefits  llLV^l^^t^^Jont^J^LK"^'''''- 

who  began  to  draw  benefits  at  age  66  or     **  9«e  50,  then  the  benefit  would  be  60  per-  ftemied^  bUl    fwSch   couif  L  ^.^»,.°^  *° 

■***'■•  "°*  °'  **»«  primary  insurance  amount,  mie  ceipt^or  unnildf  or  ^^^.  ^     .  ^*'    '*" 

The  amount  of  earnings  subject  to  tax  and      ^~°"°*  Pfy-^le  would  increase  up   to  82^  Ser^'^^e %r^^n'^'*LTg^e^t   ^""e^ST"^ 

used  m  the  computation  of  benefits  is  in-      S"?"i„^  o**'**^'"'""''^. ''^"^^°"'   amount,  provision  would  mXl?^^blTf«^att^ 

creased  from  $6,600  to  $7,800  In  1968.  Jan^^rPdnnH^nif  ^h'"^*^  '^^"^^  ^^  ^  P»y  *^«1^  ^'^'^'^  bllll^toout  dSStS 

Tte  $168  maximum  benefit  (based  on  aver-  rbe^e^fi^ihlcr  JeTpS'd  ^SS^r  "VX'  '''^'  "^^°^  °'  "^"^"'^^  ^  loal^.''''''^ 
•ge  monthly  earnings  of  $560— or  $6,600  per      clplent  reached  age  62                '"'«r   "le   re-  Additional  days  of  hospital  care 

U^,L  "75 "^'^^^y  payable  under  present  law  A  widow  or  widower  would  be  deemed  dls-  =*«=*>  medicare  beneficiary  wUl  be  provided 

would  be  Increased  to  •189.90.  The  IncreaBe      abled  only  U  the  disability  Is  one  that,  under  '"^^  *  UfetUne  reserve  of  60  days  of  hospital 

in  the  amount  of  earnings  that  can  be  used      regulations   prescribed   by   the   Secretary   of  '^'^  a'**""  **e  90  days  covered  in  a  "spell  of 

In  the  benefit  computation  would  result  in     Health,  Education,  and  WeUare,  would  pre-  "'°«""  have  been  exhausted.  Co-Insurance 

» maximum  benefit  of  $218  (based  on  average     ^^^^^  ^^^  gainful  activity.  o^  •SO  for  each  day  would  be  appUcable  to 

monthly  earnings  of  $650— $7,800  a  year)  in         To  be  eligible  for  the  benefits,  the  widow  ""y^  "''^f**  ^^^^  °^  coverage, 

the  future.  The  maximum  benefits  navable      °'  widower  must  have   become  totally  dls-  v.     "°  *:!°  "^eluding  at  tt^  point  a  table 

to  a  famuy  on  a  single  earnings  re^rd  is      S*"^!?  °°*  '***'  "^  '  yea«  «^ter  the  spiuse-s  |w  Taw^,.^''w^t°i'K  *"  5,,'*?*'°^  ""'*"  ^^' 

•434.40.  To  qualify  foTthe  maximum  reUre-      S*?*^'  i"  1°  «»•«»-  of  a  widowed  iSother,  it™  ^^r^M^V  V.^.  *»«, :^<»er  the  new. 
ment  benefits  lust  oiitiin«<rT^«-r      Z.         ***'*"*  '»>«  ea<l  <>'  l»er  benefits  as  a  mother  or  be  seen  that  while  the  average  in- 

who  reur^  a?  J^fifi^n  t^w  f    ^^    V^"     ^*^°  "^  y«^  thereafter.  "T**v°  ***''****•  ^  Wo^l^tely  13  per- 

:^ZTe  I'rr  iSSi^r  new?a?;'     o  ^-^J- .-"^^About  66.000  disabled  wld-  l^^'^  "^r^T^^^T^T.  SL^o^T 

ing,  bases  for  a  number  of^e^^.'^''^  ^^-      Z'  ^  TdT'^  'XL^^LX''^^^ ^^a  ^^um^pa^^ gorng^?ro'^*,^  •%  ^ 

. COMPAH'SON  OF  MONTHLY  CASH  BENEFITS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  THE  NEW  LAW 

Awue  monthly  earning  after      .  *^ " '"*  *'^ g^  >300  ^^50  '^  ^  Z^ 

"r"'  1^^  '•'£';"'  ,"^  "y    .^.So    -1^    ,^&  ~^^^^^:  "^y-^^  ~^^^=^~^    '- 

L  Retiremsnt  at  6$  or  diubility  "  ~~ ■ 

iS^.^^  «  «  K  «  "K  '■JJS  »JJS  1SJJ  .^S  I^S  -iK  'its  'llfffi  'l^S  ^K 

sre£;AWv.^i -" -s  SIS  ss  as  ^^s  %x  w.  S:is  k  ifs  ».s  m  ns-sg 

IWm^  ^  ii  ^  M  «  11  ^i  f  1  ^  ii  ii  ii  ill  Is  ill 

a&a«.^-^  ^-"  ^»"  ffi""  ii  is  is  is  il  is  ii  gi  H  M  11  1 

'  Mwimum  AME  under  H.R.  12080.  TT"  '. ^ . 

Sufr..  c:.!  c       !^  .J    .  .  '  wximum  wife's  benefit 

SQsrce.  Social  Security  Administration. 
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Hew  To  Decrease  Fedenl  Taxes  and  la- 
crease  Local  ReTcane  ^^oot  aa  Act 
of  Coagress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    ICONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  TJNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  15. 1967 

Mr.  METCAIjP.  B4r.  President,  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  Interest,  especially  on 
the  part  of  county,  city,  and  State  ofB- 
clals,  In  reducing  Federal  tax  collections 
and  applying  these  savings  to  needed 
municipal  or  State  services.  As  a  member 
of  both  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  who  has  heard 
the  articulate  presentations  of  Gover- 
nors, mayors,  and  commissioners,  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  adequate 
funding  of  State  and  local  services. 

We  have  expanded  the  gxand-ln-ald 
programs.  But  not  enough  has  been  done 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  other  levels  of 
government. 

I  would  lllce  to  point  out  that  there  Is 
more  than  one  way  to  reduce  Federal  tax 
collections  and  thereby  expand  revenue 
sources  for  other  levels  of  government. 
Ordinarily,  those  who  seek  to  alter  the 
Federal  tax  collections  seek  ui  act  pf 
Cangress.  That  is  not  always  necessary. 
There  la  a  direct,  do-it-yourself,  local 
way  to  obtain  substantial  reductions  In 
Federal  tax  collections.  This  is  accom- 
plished through  reduction  of  utility  over- 
charges. 

As  a  distinguished  economist.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Farrls,  of  Arizona  State  University, 
recently  observed: 

Almost  every  aspect  of  utility  biulnesa  la 
dUTervnt  from  that  of  "other  buslneeses"  and 
tazM  an  no  «zoeptlon. 

ntlUties  are  not  taxpayers.  They  are  tax 
collectors.  Utility  rates  are  established  to 
permit  a  fair  rate  of  return  after  pay- 
ment of  all  <v>erating  expenses,  including 
taxes.  In  many  Instances  when  taxes  are 
reduced  the  utility  rates  are  not  cor- 
respondingly reduced,  as  they  should  be, 
and  the  utility  actual^  Is  a  taxkeeper. 

Were  electric  utility  rates  reduced  to 
the  level  theoretically  allowed,  the  actiial 
reduction  in  overcharge  would  amount  to 
about  $618  million  annually.  That  figure 
is  based  upon  1965  statistics — the  1966 
overcharge  will  probably  be  somewhat 
higher.  The  utilities  would  still  have  a 
rate  of  return  of  6  percent  which — be- 
cause of  the  relatively  low  cost  of  interest 
on  utility  debt,  below  4  percent  on  the 
average— would  permit  a  return  on 
equity  of  9.5  percent,  an  adequate  rate 
for  a  risk-free  monopoly. 

In  these  days  of  decreasing  utility 
costs  the  earnings  of  electric  utilities  are 
climbing  ste«Mlily  upward.  Average  rate 
of  return  rose  from  7.08  percent  in  1962 
to  7.39  percent  In  1965  and  7.44  percent 
In  1966.  The  average  return  on  equity — 
which  was  around  7  percent  in  the  for- 
ties. 10  percent  In  the  fifties,  and  11  per- 
cent In  the  early  sixties— rose  to  an  all- 
time  high  of  12.8  percent  In  1966.  For  17 
companies  It  was  more  than  16  percent. 


The  $818  mtiUlon  overcharge  total  does 
not  Include  the  additional  savings  to  con- 
sumers that  irould  result  from  decreased 
Federal  tax  oollectlons.  For  every  dollar 
of  overcharge  removed,  revenue  require- 
ments are  reduced  by  an  additional  92 
cents,  because  of  the  tax  factor.  Let  me 
explain  how  fills  works.  An  imderstand- 
Ing  of  this  pcpt  could  be  the  key  to  the 
vault  for  maiiy  hard-pressed  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Let  us  say.  for  example,  that  the  State 
regulatory  commission  allows  a  utility 
another  $1  niillion  a  year  in  operating 
profit.  In  oijder  to  assure  that  rates 
charged  consumers  will  yield  $1  million 
in  operating  profit,  the  rates  must  in- 
clude a  charge  of  $1,923,000  because  Fed- 
eral Income  t^xes — at  a  48-percent  rate — 
must  be  paid.  The  $1,923,000  less  the  48 
percent  in  Federal  taxes  comes  out  very 
tidily  to  the  $1  mllUon  net  to  the  utility. 

In  short,  for  every  dollar  of  operating 
profit  allowed  the  utility,  an  additional 
92  cents  must  be  collected  by  the  utility 
from  Its  customers  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.       I 

Conversely,!  if  utility  rates  are  reduced 
to  provide  $1  million  less  in  revenue  for 
the  utility,  they  are  actually  reduced  by 
$1,923,000,  because  the  utility  will  not 
need  that  92  cents  on  the  dollar  to  turn 
over  to  the  Ftederal  Government.  So,  In 
effect,  for  every  dollar  of  overcharge  re- 
moved from  the  utility  bill  Uncle  Sam 
provides  a  matching  92  cents.  That  is  a 
grant-in-aid  program  even  better  than 
the  Interstate  highway  formula.  And,  as 
I  pointed  out  earlier,  this  money  can,  in 
fact  must,  be  obtained  at  the  State  level, 
rather  than  l|y  act  of  Congress,  because 
State  utility  commissions  establish  retail 
rates. 

To  summaHze,  if  the  $618  million 
overcharge  were  removed,  electric  utility 
collections  would  be  reduced  by  $618  mil- 
ll(m  plus  $970  million— $618  million 
times  0.92,  the  tax  factor — a  total  of 
$1,188,000,000.  The  Federal  Government 
would  lose  the  $570  million  In  revenue. 
The  customers  would  gain  $1,188,000,000, 
$618  million  from  the  utilities  and  $570 
million  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Government  agencies  would  share,  as 
consumers  of  electricity,  in  the  $1,188,- 
000,000  rate  reduction.  In  addition,  some 
local  Jurisdictions  would  find  it  easier  to 
justify  Increased  local  taxes  if  utility 
overcharges  and  Federal  tax  collections 
were  reduced  correspondingly. 

Let  me  cit#  a  few  examples  to  show 
the  effect  of  utility  rate  reductions  in 
local  ccHnmuilities.  In  nearby  Virginia. 
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Virginia  Electric  &  Power's  1965  operat- 
ing income  at  lt$  actual  7.39-percent  rate 
of  retimi — far  Above  the  6-percenl;  rate 
of  return  theoretically  allowed  by  the 
State  commission — was  $58,265,000.  Had 
the  rate  of  return  been  6  percent,  the  net 
operating  income  would  have  been 
$47,306,000.  Therefore  the  overcharge 
amounted  to  $ip,959,000.  The  extra  rate 
reduction  made  possible  by  the  tax  fac- 
tor— $10,959,000  times  0.92 — amoimts  to 
$10,116,033.  Therefore  reduction  of  the 
overcharge  to  the  theoretically  allowed 
level  would  lead  to  a  total  reduction  of 
$21,075,033  in  the  revenue  collected  an- 
nually from  Vepco  customers. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  cost  of  a  rate 
case  spearheaded  by  city  and  coimty  offi- 
cials leading  to  such  a  reduction  would 
amount  to  $50,$00.  The  retimi  to  Vepco 
customers  would  be  more  than  $4  for 
every  penny  invested.  Or,  if  the  State 
commission  allowed  only  one-fourth  of 
the  reduction  sought,  the  return  for  the 


effort  would 
vested. 

I  mention  Vir 
Ity  taxation  pol 
ly  by  the  cot 


$1  for  every  penny  in- 


rinla  because  of  the  utll- 
:y  there  revealed  recent- 
il  for  the  Virginia  Asso- 
ciation of  Coun^es,  C.  P.  Hicks.  Virginia 
utilities  do  not  pay  taxes  on  easements 
but  rates  are  set  as  though  they  do.  The 
customers  are  charged  for  phantom 
taxes.  When  Mr.  Hicks  took  this  matter 
up  with  the  Stdte  corporation  commis- 
sion, one  divislen  of  the  commission  at 
first  refused  to  believe  that  such  a  situa- 
tion existed.  Then  he  was  told  that  ap- 
parently this  pmctice  had  been  going  on 
for  about  60  years  and  the  commission 
was  not  about  to  change  now,  unless 
made  to  do  so.  i 

I  shall  include  an  article  about  Mr. 
Hick's  statement  on  this  subject  this  fall, 
before  the  Virginia  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, in  the  Rz^oRD,  following  these  re- 
marks. It  is  sufident  here  to  quote  his 
finding  that  "cities,  counties,  and  towns 
of  this  State,  collectively,  are  being  de- 
prived of  millloas  of  dollars  of  real  estate 
taxes  to  whlA  they  are  rightfully 
entiUed."  J 

Mr.  President,  I  return  to  the  matter 
of  the  reduction  in  Federal  tax  collec- 
tions that  can  be  accomplished  by  utility 
rate  reductions  in  various  States.  Hen 
are  the  rounded  figures,  on  the  amount 
of  annual  overoharge,  the  amount  Fed- 
eral taxes  would  be  reduced  were  the 
overcharge  remJDved.  and  the  total  sav- 
ings to  consumiers.  These  statistics  an 
based  on  the  u  Jllties'  own  1965  reports 
to  thePPC: 
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It  is  especially  important  at  this  time 
that  public  o£Qcials  and  the  public  gener- 
ally imderstand  how,  ijn  Professor  Farrls" 
words; 

Almost  every  aspect  of  the  utUlty  business 
Is  different  from  that  of  "other  businesses" 
and  taxes  are  no  exception. 

The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  trade  as- 
sociation of  the  investor-owned  utilities, 
has  stepped  up  its  campaign  of  misin- 
formation about  taxes.  Let  me  quote 
from  the  Noveml)er  1967  issue  of  the  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute  Bulletin,  imder  the 
heading  "Public  Relations  Committee": 

A  special  Planning  Subcommittee,  with  J. 
P.  Lucaa.  Vice  President,  Duke  Power  Com- 
pany, as  Chairman,  has  been  considering  the 
means  by  which  more  Information  can  be 
provided  to  the  public  on  the  fact  that  In- 
vestor-owned electric  power  companies  pay 
Federal  Income  taxes,  while  government 
power  (including  REA  generating  and  trans- 
mission cooperatives)  does  not.  Informa- 
tional materials  are  being  developed  to  as- 
sist companies  In  communicating  the  facts 
on  this  question,  including  a  folder  suitable 
for  use  as  a  bUl  or  dividend  enclosure  and  a 
summary  of  individual  company  activity  on 
this  subject. 

Working  in  the  area  of  opinion  leader 
contact  Is  a  subconunittee  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  O.  H.  TutUe.  Director  of  Public 
Information,  the  Detroit  Edison  Company. 
The  program  Includes  activity  oriented  to- 
ward varloiis  Individuals,  national  organi- 
sations and  groups.  Mailing  of  filler  ma- 
tedal — consisting  of  brief,  factual  items 
about  the  industry— to  dally  newspapers 
tbroughout  the  country.  Is  continuing. 

I  trust  that  an  increasing  number  of 
newspapers  will  throw  away  that  filler 
■material  furnished  them  by  the  utilities 
and  provide  their  own  coverage  of  utility 
affairs.  When  the  facts  are  imderstood 
there  will  be  substantial  rate  reductions 
and  substantial  Federal  tax  reductions 
which  can  benefit  local  government  and 
Individual  ratepayers  around  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
Helen  Dewar's  October  12  article  in  the 
Washington  Post,  "Taxation,  Utility 
Rate  in  Conflict,"  and  the  article  from 
the  November  1967  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute Bulletin  concerning  the  activities 
of  its  public,  employee,  and  investor  re- 
lations division  committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
u  follows: 

[ftom  the  Washington  Port,  Oct.  13,  19671 
Vnomu  ArPAiRs:  Taxation.  Utiutt  Rati  m 

CONTUCT 

(By  Helen  Dewar) 

There  may  not  be  a  pot  of  gold  under  every 
power  line  in  Virginia,  but  the  State's  fl- 
aanclally  hard-pressed  localities  see  at  least 
»  mimon  dollars  a  year  slipping  through 
tteir  fingers  because  of  State  taxaUon  prac- 
Hceg  for  public  utlUty  easements. 

What  makes  them  doubly  angry  is  that  the 
Mosumer- taxpayer  gets  hit  twice:  the  rates 
«  pays  refiect  the  cost  of  easements  to  the 
wutles-  overau  investment  whUe  the  tax 
mwen  he  shares  with  others  In  the  com- 
munlty.  including  uUlltles,  doe«  not  reflect 
»•  value  of  this  same  property. 

TWb  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  State 
corporation  Commission  considers  the  coat 
"Utility  easements  In  setting  consumers' 
»»•  but  discounts  the  value  of  the  ease- 
ments when  assessing  the  utUitys  property 
te  taxation  purpose*.  t     f    t^    r 


In  other  words,  both  taaes  and  utUlty  rates 
are  higgler  to  the  average  dUaen  trnftum  of 
conlUctlng  poUelea  of  the  OominlHlaai — or  ao 
suggested  C.  F.  mcka,  oounael  for  tha  Virginia 
AssodatlcHi  of  Countlea,  during  tha  AaaoeU- 
tlon's  annual  ocmTenUoa  in  Richmond 
earUer  this  week. 

In  very  polite  terms.  Hicka  suggested  that 
the  Commission's  left  hand  and  right  >»^»vi 
were  working  at  cross  purposes  and  propoaed 
that  the  General  Assembly  straighten  them 
out. 

He  noted  that,  in  checking  out  Commis- 
sion practices,  he  found  that  one  department 
of  the  Commission  dldnt  know  what  an- 
other was  doing.  The  department  that 
assessed  property  for  rate-making  purposes, 
he  said,  "was  amazed,  and  at  first  would  not 
even  t>elieve  that  the, public  utlllUes  were 
paying  no  real  property  taxes  on  the  ease- 
ments which  they  own  in  this  State." 

A  check  with  that  department  yesterday 
bore  out  Hicks'  statement. 

Quoting  a  Commission  offlcliJ  as  saying 
the  Commission  hadn't  assessed  utlUty  ease- 
ments for  60  years  and  were  not  of  a  mind 
to  change  voluntarily  now,  Hicka  said: 

"It  may  be  true  that  60  years  ago  these 
easements  were  of  litUe  value,  especlaUy 
when  they  were  out  in  the  country,  because 
they  were  over  farmland  which  a  farmer 
could  stUl  use  for  pasture  or  to  plant  crops 
on.  Today,  these  easements  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas  go  across  land  which,  be- 
cause of  these  easements,  cannot  be  used 
for  commercial   or  residential  pxirpoees. 

"These  easements  are  of  value  to  the  pub- 
lic UUlltles,  they  are  Interests  In  real  estate, 
and  the  value  should  be  assessed  for  local 
taxation  purposes  by  the  State  Corporation 
Commission." 

Hicks  cited  a  recent  Fairfax  County  con- 
demnation case  In  which  the  State  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled,  in  effect,  that  a  pipe- 
line easement  destroyed  the  entire  economic 
value  of  a  nuin's  home  site. 

"Since  this  land  is  still  owned  by  the  land- 
owner, he  can  be  assessed  with  the  property 
taxes;  or,  if  he  can  prove  to  the  tax  assessor 
of  Fairfax  County  that  his  land  haa  been 
decreased  In  value  by  the  amount  of  the 
easement,  he  would  be  entitled  to  have  his 
taxes  decreased  by  this  amount  Therefcwe, 
Fairfax  County  is  left  holding  the  bag,  with 
acres  of  land  owned  by  private  mdlvlduals 
and  used  by  public  utUltles  on  which  no 
taxes  are  paid." 

This  may  be  an  exaggerated  case,  but  Hicks, 
a  respected  advocate  of  county  interests  in 
Virginia,  estimates  the  loss  In  local  tax  reve- 
nues at  about  $1  mUIion  a  year,  with  the  loss 
rapidly  growing— particularly  In  metropoU- 
tan  areas  like  niMtbem  Virginia. 

(From  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  Bulletin, 

November  1967] 

Public.  Employkk,  and  Invsstob  Relations 

Division  ExEctrnvE  Committex 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Public, 
Employee  and  Investor  Relatione  Division  la 
composed  of  Chairman  W.  B.  McOulre,^ 
President.  Duke  Power  Co.;  J.  E.  Corette. 
Chairman,  The  Montana  Power  Co.;  C.  E. 
Eble,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc.;  W.  W.  Lynch.  Chairman,  Texas  Power 
&  Light  Co.;  J.  W.  McAfee.  Chairman,  Union 
Electric  Co.;  and  C.  H.  Whltmore,  President, 
lowa-nunols  Gaa  &  Electric  Co. 

With  responsibility  for  general  guidance 
and  policy  considerations,  the  Executive 
Committee  provides  coordination  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  dlvlalon  committees  and  acta 
as  liaison  between  them  and  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

In  view  of  the  KEI  policy  poelUon  that 
"government-financed  power  projects  should 
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pay  taxes  equivalent  to  those  paid  by  elec« 
trie  ootniMuUeB,"  the  oammlttees  of  the  divi- 
sion are  developing  plana  to  provide  more 
Infonnatlon  to  tha  public  on  the  fact  that 
Inveetor-owned  elecMc  power  oompanlea  pay 
Federal  income  t&xea  and  government  power 
(including  REA  generating  and  transmis- 
sion cooperatives)  does  not.  The  Information 
plana  include  special  emphasis  on  taxes  on 
OAT'S,  the  necessity  for  requiring  considera- 
tion of  taxes  foregone  In  the  evaluation  of 
O&T  projects,  and  the  {M^posal  for  financing 
of  REA  cooperatives  which  waa  set  forth 
In  teatimony  by  industry  witnesses  In  March, 
1967,  before  the  Hoiise  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

industrial  bzlattons  coMifirm 

Manpower  costs  electric  UtlUty  companies 
approximately  «2.5  billion  annually.  It  la  one 
of  their  biggest  Items  of  expense,  their  pri- 
mary asset  and  greatest  variable.  Thus,  the 
focsua  of  the  Industrial  RelaUons  Committee 
Is  to  maximize  the  retvu-n  on  each  company's 
manpower  Investment. 

E.  L.  Oerber,«  Vice  President.  Personnel  and 
Public  Relations,  AtlanUc  City  Electric  Co., 
Is  Chairman  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Vice  Chairman  Is  A.,  L.  Clark,  Vice 
President  of  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Co. 

Some  180  representatives  of  itgT  member 
companies  are  associated  with  the  IRC.  In- 
formation Is  exchanged  among  them  weekly 
and  as  needed  day-to-day.  Surveys  point  up 
trends,  patterns  and  benchmarks.  IRC  tasks 
which  require  continuous  action  are  spear- 
headed by  12  subcommittees. 

An  example  of  the  IRC  at  work  is  the  four- 
week  executive  program  to  be  conducted  at 
Hershey,  Pa.,  next  spring.  The  EEI  publica- 
tion, "Inventory  on  Management  Develop- 
ment Courses."  prepared  by  the  IRC,  led  the 
EEI  Board  to  conclude  that  a  special  Industry 
course  is  needed  to  supplement  the  manage- 
ment development  programs  of  universities 
and  others. 

In  response  to  EEI's  program  to  Inform  the 
public  and  employees  on  the  subject  of  tax 
equalization,  the  IRC  is  working  Intensively 
on  the  employee  relations  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram, coordinating  its  efforts  with  the  Pub- 
lic Relations  Committee  and  the  Investor 
Relations  Committee. 

A  Pension  Subcommittee  Is  continuing  its 
evaluation  of  proposed  Federal  legislation  di- 
rected at  private  pension  plans  and  the  possi- 
ble effect  on  the  industry. 

Two  new  subcommittees  of  the  IRC  are 
now  acUve  on  nuclear  manpower  and  con- 
strucUon  labor  problems.  Both  areaa  have  a 
huge  Impact  on  utility  capital  construction 
and  operating  costs. 

EEI  has  published  more  than  25,000  copies 
of  "Man  of  Energy."  The  booklet,  prepared 
by  an  IRC  Subcommittee.  Is  designed  to  at- 
tract engineering  graduates  to  the  industry. 
Another  booklet  describing  non-englneerlng 
oppM-tunltlee  in  the  Indutsry  also  will  be  de- 
veloped by  the  IRC.  In  ad<lltlon,  the  commit- 
tee conducts  forums  and  studies  to  aid  in 
professional  recruiting.  The  committee  is  {Uso 
seeking  to  have  the  electric  utility  Industry 
Included  In  the  Federal  government's  listing 
of  "essential  acUvltlee,"  which  U  used  by  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

Some  of  the  other  fields  within  the  IRC 
scope  include:  wage  and  salary  levels,  fringe 
benefits,  testing  and  placement,  training, 
programmed  instruction,  organization  and 
manpower  planning,  personnel  procedures 
for  strikes,  storma  and  clvU  disturbances, 
arbitration.  Federal  labor  regulations,  labor 
law  application  and  revision,  and  equal  op- 
portunity employment. 

Three  IRC  meetings  are  scheduled  for  full 
committee  attendance  In  1968.  In  addition, 
the  annual  mc  Round  Table  Conference 
continues  to  be  the  Industry's  moat  highly 
rated  personnel  workshop  and  training  sea- 
alon.  This  year's  20th  Annual  Bound  Tkble 
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InvolTed  400  lndu«tiT  exaeutlTiM  with  ap- 
prozlmAtely  halt  of  them  cpetmtlng  p«noB- 
nel.  Through  vigorous  dlMsoMton,  the  psrUol- 
panta  determined  how  tod«7%  — ««J««*T,g 
"managMnent  preHuree"  ean  be  tnmslated 
Into  more  produetlTlty. 

XHTtmro*  MBA.rmin  couaamm 
The  Inveetor  BeUtlona  Committee,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  L.  H.  Jasuk.*  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Finance,  and  Treasurer,  The  Southern 
Co.,  will  follow  deTtfopmenta  In  the  field  of 
investor  relations  and  corporate  finance.  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  committee  Is  A.  O.  Mttchxli^ 
Vice  President,  Finance  and  Accounting, 
PhlladelphU  Bectilc  Co. 

The  committee  will  seek  to  keep  financial 
officers  of  member  companies  Informed  on 
the  latest  developments  In.  the  field  of  finance 
and  Investor  relations.  It  will  also  continue  to 
release  details  of  the  results  of  security  offer- 
ings, through  the  preparation  and  distribu- 
tion of  reports  on  such  new  security  issues. 

The  committee,  with  78  members,  plans  a 
meeting  In  New  York  City  on  Dec.  5-0,  to  hear 
speakers  and  to  participate  In  a  discussion  of 
timely  and  pertinent  subjects.  The  program 
wUl  consist  of  "The  Outlook  for  Interest 
Rates."  by  a  leading  economist,  "The  Outlook 
for  Marketing  Bectrlc  Utility  Securities,"  to 
be  discussed  by  three  Investment  bankers. 
One  will  cover  preferred  stocks,  one  mort- 
gage bonds  and  debentures,  and  one  common 
stocks.  Other  speakers  will  discuss  "The  Im- 
pact of  Increasing  Costs  of  Money  on  Utility 
Industry  Earnings."  OveraU  Cost  Trends  of 
Electric  UtlUUes  during  the  Next  Five  Tears," 
•Tlie  Use  of  Convertible  SecurlUes  by  Elec- 
tric Utilities,"  "Nuclear  Fuel  Financing,"  and 
"Developments  In  Use  of  Commercial  Paper 
as  a  Financing  Medium  by  Electric  UtiUUes." 
That  portion  of  the  meeUng  to  be  devoted 
to  committee  business  will  Include  a  report 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Tax  Bquallzatlon.  The  committee  will  t>e 
asked  to  consider  recommending  action  by 
the  KSI  Board  of  Directors  on  an  Important 
financial  poUcy  question  affecting  certain 
member  compuiles  of  the  Institute.  The  con- 
sideration of  study  projects  by  committee 
members  will  be  Invited. 

Under  the  committee's  sponsorship,  the 
eUth  biennial  ESI  Financial  Conference  will 
take  place  at  the  Whlteface  Inn  In  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y.,  May  20-22,  1968.  The  confer- 
ence program  cwnmlttee,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  utility  Industry  and  finan- 
cial institutions,  la  preparing  a  program 
wblcU  will  Include  speakers  and  panel  mem- 
bers on  topics  of  timely  and  mutual  interest. 
The  conference  affords  Industry  chief  execu- 
tives and  financial  officers  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  cover  matters  of  financial  impor- 
tance with  selected  Institutional  investment 
analysts. 

rjJBLK   KZLATTONS    COMlCrmX 

The  Public  Relations  Committee  Is  com- 
posed Of  41  public  relations  executives  rep- 
resenting various  member  companies.  Tlie 
Chairman  of  the  committee  Is  J.  M.  Oull- 
lory.«  Vice  President.  New  Orleans  PubUc 
Service  Inc.  "Hie  Vice  Chairman  Is  B.  H. 
MlUsap,  Vice  President,  Portland  General 
Electric  Co. 

The  committee  continues  to  carry  forward 
a  number  of  activities  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bility of  studying  means  by  which  good  re- 
lations between  a  company  and  the  pub- 
lic are  established  and  maintained,  and  in 
making  such  Information  available  to  the 
Industry.  Full  meetings  are  held  semi-annu- 
ally. Also,  there  are  conferences  from  time 
to  time  on  special  projects. 

During  the  past  year,  a  subcommittee 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Romney  Wheel- 
er, Director  of  PubUc  Relations,  Consumers 
Power  Co.,  completed  work  on  the  new  In- 
dustry motion  picture.  "To  Be  Continued 
.  .  ."  The  Industry  premiere  of  the  28^- 
ninute,  color  film  starring  prconlnent  Holly- 


wood aoton  jtook  place  at  the  m  Aimual 
OonveulloB  In  April.  Thus  far,  M  oom- 
pazUes  haw  furehiaed  1«8  prlnU.  making  It 
one  of  the  tnoat  poptilar  lUms  aiXMit  the 
Industry  ever  made. 

A  special  Planning  Subcommittee,  with 
J.  P.  Lucas,  Vice  Priesident.  Duke  Power  Co, 
a»  Ghalrmaa,  has  been  considering  the 
nxeans  by  wlklcb  more  Information  can  be 
provided  to  ttie  public  on  the  fact  that  In- 
vestor-owned electric  power  companies  pay 
Federal  mccxne  taxes,  while  government 
power  (including  REA  generating  and  trans- 
mission cooperatives)  does  not.  Informa- 
tional materials  are  being  developed  to  as- 
sist companies  In  communicating  the  facta 
on  this  question.  Including  a  folder  suitable 
for  use  as  a  bill  or  dividend  encioeure  and 
a  summary  <  t  Individual  compcuiy  activity 
on  this  subject. 

Working  li  the  area  of  opinion  leader 
contact  Is  a  subcommittee  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  O.  H.  ToTTLX,  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Informatien,  the  Detroit  Edlaon  Co.  The 
program  lncl|ides  activity  oriented  toward 
variotis  Indi^duals,  national  organizations 
and  groups.  Mailing  of  filler  material — con- 
sisting of  brief,  factual  Items  about  the 
Industry — to  dally  newspapers  throughout 
the  country,  :is  continuing. 

Under  comtnittee  sponsorship,  a  one-day 
conference  oi  public  relations  aspects  of 
pollution  con^trol  was  held  Sept.  18  in  San 
Francisco.  Ftfty-two  company  executives 
attended  the  Conference,  which  Included  ad- 
dresses by  four  technical  experts  from  within 
and  outside  the  industry,  and  case  study 
presentations  by  seven  company  public  rela- 
tions executives. 

Vice  Chairman  MnxsAP;  J.  L.  Shoemakex, 
Vice  Presideat,  Public  Relations,  Florida 
Power  Corp.;  ^nd  R.  E.  SncpsoK,  Director  of 
Commimity  ^latlons.  Western  Massachu- 
setts Electric  Co.,  continued  serving  as  CMn- 
mittee  representatives  on  the  EEI  Task 
Force  on  Environment.  The  task  force  has 
been  supervising  the  program  In  which  the 
Intematlonallf  known  Industrial  design  con- 
sultant, HXNRT  Dreyittss,  Is  developing  about 
100  esthetic  designs  for  new  transmission 
structures.       I 

R.  P.  Lie,  «ce  President,  Public  and  Em- 
ployee Relations,  the  Connecticut  Light  & 
Power  Co.,  continues  to  serve  as  liaison 
between  the  public  Relations  and  the  In- 
dustrial Relallona  Committees  to  coordin- 
ate matters  ol  interest  to  both  groups. 
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» Chairman  [w.  B.  McGtmir  Is  President, 
Duke  Fower  Co.  He  was  graduated  from 
Davidson  College  and  received  his  law  degree 
from  Duke  University  Law  School.  In  1933 
he  joined  Duke  Power  In  the  legal  depart- 
ment. In  1984  he  was  elected  to  Duke 
Power's  board  of  directors  and  in  1956  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  president.  He  was 
elected  president.  Jan.  1,  1969.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber and  former  president  of  the  Mecklenburg 
County  Bar  Association,  a  member  of  the 
North  Caroling  Bar  Association  and  the  North 
Carolina  State  Bar.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Duke  Endowment,  past  president  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Carollnas  Virginia  Nuclear  Power 
Associates,  dliector  of  the  Piedmont  and 
Northern  Railroad,  and  a  director  of  EEI. 
He  Is  also  a  tnember  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, Chariitte  branch.  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  chairman. 
Southeast  Re^onal  Advisory  Committee, 
FPC.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Research  Tri- 
angle Foundation  and  a  director,  past  presi- 
dent and  meijaber  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  jlorth  Carolina  Citizens  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  i  serving  on  the  State  Emer- 
gency Resourc^  Planning  Committee  and  Is 
a  director  of:  the  North  Oarolina  Traffic 
Safety  Council^  Inc.  He  has  been  associated 
with  numeroi»  charitable,  religious,  civic, 
and  social  organizations. 

*  Chairman  %  L.  Oxsbxr  Is  Vice  President, 


Penonnel  and  9ublle  BeUtkms,  Atlantic  City 
meotole  Co.  He  ta  an  bonor  graduate  of  Rut- 
gen  Unlverslty^^  with  majors  In  labor  and 
eoonomlOB.  Before  Joining  Atlantic  City 
EleotTlc  Co.,  he  Ispent  several  yean  in  adver- 
tising and  promotional  work  with  Vic 
Chemical  Co.,  a^ed  in  the  Navy  In  WW  n. 
and  was  the  director  of  state  promotion  for 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Upon  joining  the 
New  Jersey  ututty  In  1950.  he  established  the 
Southern  New  Jersey  Development  Council 
and  later  the  eompany's  area  development 
department.  He  became  aaelstant  vice  presi- 
dent, Atlantic  City  Electric,  In  May,  1959, 
and  vice  president,  personnel  and  public  reJ 
latlons,  In  1980,  He  la  past  president  of  the 
Atlantic  Cotmt]f  United  Fund  and  Is  active 
In  dvic  affairs.  I 

»  Chairman  L.  H.  Jazoxs  is  Vice  President, 
Finance,  and  Treasurer  of  The  Southern  Co 
and  Executive  Vloe  President  of  11b  sub^' 
sldlary,  Southerti  Services,  Inc.  He  Is  also  a 
director  of  both  ocmipanlee.  He  was  an  ac- 
countant with  Southeastern  Power  ft  Light 
Co.  from  1926-30,  a  statistician  wtth  Com- 
monwealth Sc  Southern  Corp.  from  1930-42. 
He  was  in  military  service  from  1942  to  1945! 
In  1948,  he  was  named  assistant  comptroller 
of  Commonwealth  &  Southern.  He  Joined  The 
Southern  Co.  In  1949  as  treasurer  and  served 
in  this  poelUoa  until  1966  when  he  was 
named  secretary  and  treasxirer.  In  1957,  he 
was  elected  vice  preeident,  and  treasurer.  In 
1963,  he  was  elected  a  director  and  executive 
vice  pesldent  of  Southern  Services.  In  1966 
he  was  elected  ^  director  of  The  Southern 
Co.  Mr.  Jaeger  Was  graduated  from  Pace  Col- 
lege and  attei^ded  New  York  University 
School  of  Plnande.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  and  Atlanta  Societies  of  security  ana- 
lysts. He  is  a  mejnbCT  of  the  Financial  Execu- 
tlvee  Institute. 

« Chairman  J.  M.  GtmxoBT,  Vice  President 
and  a  director  of  New  Orleans  Public  Service 
Inc.,  has  been  aesociated  with  the  company 
since  1931.  He  received  a  degree  In  mechan- 
ical and  eledrtoal  engineering  from  Tulans 
Unlv«rslty.  His  work  with  HOPS  has  in- 
cluded aael^nmeDts  In  all  phases  of  commer- 
cial and  Industrtal  sales  operations.  He  wsi 
elected  vice  president  in  1956.  with  cxecu- 
Uve  reoponalblliigr  for  the  transit,  community 
relations,  and  (jlalm  departments.  He  hai 
been  a  director  plnce  1964.  He  la  a  member 
of  the  New  Orleans  Mid -Winter  Sports  Asso- 
ciation, which  sponsors  the  Sugar  Bowl 
-events,  and  of  ithe  Executive  Committee  ol 
the  Greater  Ne^  Orleans  Tourist  and  Con- 
vention Commission.  In  1964  he  was  made  a 
Ufe  member  of  1  the  Louisiana  Engineering 
Society  and  In  |965  received  the  organiza- 
tion's Charles  H.  Kerr  Award  for  contributing 
"the  most  to  promote  good  public  relatloni 
for  professional  engineering"  in  Lovilslana. 
He  has  J>een  active  In  profeeaional,  civic,  and 
business  organl^tlons. 
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NatioBal  Lawyers  Guild  Retolntion  on  the 
Tonkia  Bay  Resolution 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JO^  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSt  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  pecember  IS.  1967 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  National  lAwyers  Guild  Issued  s 
resolution  which  very  carefully  and 
thoroughly  examined  the  legal  questions 
regarding  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution 
passed  by  Congress  In  August  1964. 

I  commend  this  carefully  prepared 
resolution  to  my  colleagues  for  their  con- 


dderatlon  and  include  it  at  this  point 
In  the  Recosb: 

Xhx  Tonktk  Bat  Resolution  Dm  Not  Ex- 
tend TO  THE  PBESI»ENT  THE  AtTTHORITT  H« 

Claims  To  Carst  on  a  Fttll  Scale  War  in 
Vietnam 

I.  The  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution  Implicitly 
end  by  Virtue  of  its  Explicit  Terms  Requires 
Its  Interpretation  ms  Continuing  in  Effect 
the  United  Stmtes"  Obligations  Under  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  the  SEATO  Treaty 
and  International  Law  Generally,  All  of 
Which  Are.  Being  Violated  by  the  Current 
Conduct  of  the  Vietnam  War  by  the  United 
States. 

The  Tonkin  Bay  ResoluUon,  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  and  Senate,  was  passed 
August  10.  1964.  (78  Stats.  384)  Naval  P.T. 
boats  off  North  Vietnam  flred  upon  two 
United  States  destroyers  In  the  Tonkin  Bay 
off  the  shores  of  North  Vietnam  on  August 
3  and  4,  1964.  On  August  4  President  Johnson 
tddressed  a  message  to  both  House  and  Sen- 
»te  asking  them  "to  join  in  affirming  the 
national  determination  that  all  such  attacks 
will  be  met,  and  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  In  Its  basic  poll|y  of  assisting  the 
free  nations  of  the  area  to  defend  their  free- 
dom."   (110   Cong.   Rec.    18132   and    18237.) » 

The  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution  recited  the 
occurrence  of  the  attaclcs  upon  the  United 
States  destroyers,  asserted  that  these  attacks 
"have  .  .  .  created  a  serious  threat  to  inter- 
nttlonal  peace,"  and  declared  that  "these 
attacks  are  part  of  a  deliberate  and  syste- 
matic campaign  of  aggression."  The  Resolu- 
tlOD  then  resolved: 

"That  the  Congress  approves  and  sup- 
ports the  determination  of  the  President 
M  CkMnmander  In  Chief,  to  take  all  nec- 
cnary  measiu-es  to  repel  any  armed  attack 
•gainst  the  forces  of  the  Umted  States  and 
to  prevent  further  agigression. 

"Ssc.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as 
Tltal  to  its  national  Interest  and  to  world 
peace  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security  In  South  East  Asia.  Con- 
wnant  trith  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Charter  of  the  United  na- 
tions and  in  accordance  with  its  obligations 
under  the  Southeast  Asian  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty,  the  United  States  Is,  therefore, 
prepared,  as  the  President  determines,  to 
tske  all  neceesary  steps,  including  the  use 
of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or 
protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lecttve  Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance 
la  defense  of  Its  freedom."  (Emphasis 
•dded.) 

Any  construction  of  the  Tonkin  Bay  Res- 
olution must  place  it  In  Ita  temporal  setting. 
At  the  time  of  the  resolution  the  umted 
States  forces  In  South  Vietnam  were  pres- 
ent only  in  an  advisory  capacity.  There  had 
oecurred  no  United  States  participation  In 
combat.  Aside  from  the  retaliatory  raids 
which  immediately  followed  the  Tonkin  Bay 
^»cident,  the  commencement  of  United 
States  participation  In  combat  and  the 
opwlng  of  United  States  air  assaulte  upon 
I'orth  Vietnam  did  not  occur  until  Pebru- 
uy  1966.  six  months  after  the  Tonkin  Bay 
Hewlutlon. 

This  U  important  because  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Resolution  stated  in  the  Senate 
l^ita  chief  spokesman.  Senator  William  Pul- 
wlght,'  the  entire  thrust  of  the  Resolution 
*M  «ald  to  be  directed  at  attacks  upon 
united  States  military  forces,  of  the  type 
intoived  in  the  destroyer  Incldenta  which 
«^  forth  the  Resolution.  It  was  stated 
WW*  was  Intended  no  endorsement  of  any 
muitary  moves  changing  the  United  States 
Poation  in  South  Vietnam  from  an  advisory 
to  a  combat  character.  The  President.  In  re- 
JMsting  a  Congressional  resolution  of  policy, 
•tated  in  his  communication  to  Congress 
wst  it  was  the  piirpose  of  the  United  States 
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to  "continue  Ita  basic  policy."  The  United 
States,  he  stated  In  his  message,  "seeks  no 
wider  war."  (110  Cong.  Rec  18132)  In  the 
Senate  debate  on  the  Resolution,  Senator 
Nelson  reminded  the  Senate  that  "the  mis- 
sion of  the  United  States  in  South  Vietnam 
for  the  past  10  years  .  .  .  has  been  to  supply 
a  military  cadre  for  training  personnel,  and 
advisory  military  personnel  as  well  as  equip- 
ment and  materiel  (but  without  combat 
participation]."  {Id.,  p.  18406.)  He  states  he 
was  "concerned  about  the  Congress  appear- 
ing (in  the  ResoluUon]  to  tell  the  execuUve 
branch  and  the  public  that  we  would  endorse 
a  complete  change  In  our  mission."  (p. 
18407.)  Senator  Fulbright  replied.  "I  do  not 
interpret  the  joint  resolution  In  that  way  at 
all.  It  strikes  me.  as  I  understand  it,  that 
the  joint  resolution  is  quite  consistent  with 
our  existing  mission  and  our  understanding 
of  what  we  have  been  doing  In  South  Viet- 
nam for  the  last  10  years."  (/*.)  Senator  Nel- 
son then  further  Inquired  whether  Senator 
Fulbright  meant  that  "the  language  of  the 
resolution  is  aimed  at  the  problem  of  fur- 
ther aggression  against  our  ships  and  our 
naval  facilities  (and  not  at  participation  by 
United  States  troops  In  combat  acts  or  mis- 
sion)?" Sena  tot  Fulbright  replied.  "I  think 
that  is  the  logical  way  to  Interpret  the  lan- 
guage." (Id.  at  p.  18407.) 

Subsequently,  to  underline  the  clarifica- 
tion thus  expressed.  Senator  Nelson  requested 
consent  of  the  sponsor  of  the  Resolution  to 
an  amendment  to  state:  "Our  continuing 
policy  is  to  limit  our  role  to  the  provision  of 
aid,  training  assistance,  and  military  ad- 
vice, and  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  except  when  provoked  to  a  greater 
response,  we  should  continue  to  attempt  to 
avoid  a  direct  military  Involvement  In  the 
Southeast  Asian  conflict."  Senator  Fulbright 
stated  that  the  proposed  amendment  "states 
fairly  accurately"  what  he  understood  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Resolution  and  of  the 
President's  s];>eecb,  and  stated  that  the 
amendment  "[as]  a  statement  of  policy  .  .  . 
is  unobjectionable"  as  an  "enlargement"  or 
clarification  of  the  Resolution,  but  he  could 
not  consent  to  the  amendment  because  It 
would  delay  the  passage  of  the  Resolution 
and  Immediate  passage  was  urgently  re- 
quired to  supjwrt  the  President  before  the 
world.  Senator  Fulbright  stated  that  this  was 
not  only  his  own  position  but  that  to  his 
knowledge  "most  most  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee" (meanlng^the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  which,  with  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  conducted  the 
Senate  Hearings  on  the  Resolution)  "with 
one  or  two  exceptions.  Interpret  (the  Reso- 
lution]  the  same  way."   (p.  18459.) 

Still  fvu'ther  emphasizing  the  point  here 
developed.  Senator  Fulbright  In  a  subse- 
quent observation  In  1966,«  recalled  that 
he  had  stated  In  the  debates  on  the 
Tonkin  Bay  resolution  that  he  believed 
confining  Ite  authorization  of  the  use  of 
force  to  prevention  of  "further  aggression 
against  our  ships  and  our  Naval  facilities" 
was  "a  logical  way  to  Interpret  the  language," 
and  stating  further,  "The  point  Is  that  I, 
along  with  most  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, did  not  at  that  time  visualize  or 
contemplate  that  this  (war  in  Vietnam]  was 
going  to  take  the  turn  that  it  now  appears 
about  to  take"  and  that  he,  as  a  person  who 
had  played  an  Important  part  In  the  passage 
of  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution,  believed  that 
it  "should  not  be  Interpreted  as  an  authoriza- 
tion or  approval  of  an  unlimited  expansion 
ol  the  war." 

Thus  in  view  of  ite  time-setting  and  Ite 
language,  and  the  comtemporaneous  com- 
menta  of  Senator  Fulbright  as  Ite  primary 
senate  spokesman.  It  Is  altogether  reason- 
able to  read  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution  as 
authorizing  only  United  States  self-defense 
against  attacks  upon  Umted  States  mlUtary 
unite,  and  as  authorizing  no  United  States 


change  In  South  Vietnam  from  a  training 
and  advisory  role  to  a  role  of  combat. 

The  only  portion  of  the  Resolution  which 
could  be  contended  fo  constitute  an  au- 
thorization lor  the  \ise  of  umted  States 
forces  in  combat  acta  is  Section  2  of  the 
Resolution.  But  that  Section  expressly  con- 
ditions the  "u*  of  armed  force"  under  it  to 
acta  "(cjonsojmt  with  ...  the  Charter  of 
the  umted  Nations."  Thus  assuming  the 
Resolution  intended  to  authorize  not  only 
retaliatory  "use  of  armed  force"  but  direct 
combat  participation  in  the  Vietnam  War, 
the  authority  therefor  was  conditioned  by 
the  requirement  that  such  conduct  be  "con- 
sonant" with  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Umted  Nations  Charter. 

The  military  intervention  and  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  ta  the  Vietnam  War 
violates  the  Charts  of  the  United  Nations.* 
The  Inherent  right  of  coUective  self-defense 
provided  for  In  ArUcle  51  of  the  Charter  Is  an 
exception  to  the  basic  iwovlsions  of  the 
Charter  prohibiting  the  use  of  armed  force 
except  under  the  aegis  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. (Articles  2  and  39.)  This  exception  la 
limited  to  responses  to  "an  armed  attack .  .  . 
against  a  Member  of  the  United  NaUons'' 
(Article  61.) 

At  the  time  that  the  Umted  States  brought 
its  troops  into  combat  action  ta  Vietnam  in 
February  1965,  there  had  by  no  deanlUon  of 
the  term  been  any  "armed  attack"  upon  the 
territory  temporarUy  established  as  South 
Vietnam.  All  that  had  been  claimed  by  the 
State  Dei>artment  is  that  a  number  of  North 
Vietnamese  had  taflitrated  into  South  Viet- 
nam and  joined  the  fighting  between  the 
South  Vietnamese.  This  does  not  constitute 
an  armed  attack  and  Is  precisely  the  kind 
of  situation  where  any  use  of  armed  force 
to  achieve  peace  Is  conferred  by  the  Charter 
exclxislvely  upon  the  Security  CouncU. 

Actually  under  the  1954  Geneva  Pact 
South  Vietnam  was  never  tatended  to  be 
more  than  a  temporary  administrative  zone 
of  Vietnam  to  exist  only  until  the  holding 
of  nation-wide  elections  scheduled  for  1956. 
The  violation  of  this  treaty  by  the  refusal 
of  the  South  Vietnsmaese  a<lminlstratlon 
with  the  support  of  the  Umted  States  to 
permit  the  election  to  be  held  did  not  legally 
convert  the  temporary  zone  of  South  Viet- 
nam Into  an  tadependent  nation.  What  en- 
sued was  a  civil  war  orlginattag  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  South  Vietnam  and  spreading  to 
Include  North  Vietnam,  the  other  half  of  the 
single  nation.  The  tavolvement  of  North 
Vietnam  was  preceded  and  precipitated  by 
the  Illegal  Intervention  In  the  civil  war  by 
the  umted  States. 

Apart  from  both  of  the  factors  noted  above 
a  foreign  nation  may  legally  assist  another 
nation  ta  resistance  to  an  armed  attack 
only  after  receiving  a  request  for  such  as- 
sistance from  the  Independent  government 
of  the  nation  under  attack.  South  Vietnam 
hM  never  had  such  an  tadependent  govern- 
ment. The  creation  for  the  first  time  of  a 
government  ta  South  Vietnam  ta  1954  was 
the  product  of  United  States  tatervention 
and  ite  continued  existence  has  at  all  times 
since  then  depended  upon  the  continuance 
of  that  United  States  tatervention.  The  re- 
quest for  assistance  relied  upon  by  the 
United  States  is  tantamoiint  to  a  request  by 
Iteelf. 

Reliance  upon  the  SKATO  Treaty  as  Justi- 
fying the  United  States  tatervention  Is  mis- 
placed. Such  tatervention  violated  that 
Treaty  for  many  reasons,  the  most  funda- 
mental of  which  Is  that  the  SEATO  Treaty 
Is  by  ite  terms  sulx>rdlnate  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter.' 

Construction  of  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolu- 
tion as  not  Intending  a  nullification  or  re- 
pudiation of  the  umted  Nations  Charter 
Is  required  not  only  by  th^  specific  language 
of  the  Resolution  but  by  a  firm  line  of 
Supreme  Court  precedente  holding  that  sub- 
sequent acte  of  Congress  must  be  construed 
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as  to  tM  coDalstent  with  tbe  obligations  of 
pre-existing  treaties  wherever  such  construc- 
tion "is  possible."  (United  States  v.  Payne 
(1934)  204  UJ3.  446.  440;  Cook  v.  United 
•Statet  (1933)  288  UjS.  103,  120;  Pigeon  River 
Improvement  Co.  v.  Cox  (1934)  291  U.S.  138. 
160;  Whitney  v.  Robertson  (1888)  124  VS. 
190.  194.)  A  punxMW  In  Congress  to  repudiate 
or  nullify  a  prior  treaty  by  a  subsequent 
8tat\rte  will  not  be  Inferred  unless  the  treaty 
and  the  subsequent  statute  are  "absolutely 
Incompatible"  (Johnson  v.  Browne  (1907)  206 
n.S.  309.  321);  this  because  It  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  United  States  at  all  time 
intends  to  abide  by  all  of  Its  treaty  obliga- 
tions "with  good  faith  and  fairness."  (United 
States  V.  Payne,  supra,  264  U.S.  446,  448.) 

A  case  UlUBtratlng  the  nUe  Is  Chew  Heong 
V.  United  Stfttea  (1884)  112  U.S.  636.  The 
Chinese-United  States  Treaty  guaranteed  to 
then  Umted  States  resident  Chinese  laborers 
a  right  of  free  departure  and  re-entry.  A  sub- 
sequent statue  (the  Act  of  May  6,  1882.  as 
amended  July  6,  1884)  In  terms  prohibited 
the  entry  of  any  Chinese  laborers  into  the 
United  States  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 
The  issue  was  whether  the  subsequent  statue 
nullified  the  terms  of  the  prior  treaty.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  statue  should 
be  Interpreted  as  subordinate  to  the  obUga- 
tlons  of  the  prior  treaty.  Said  the  Court  at 
page  630  et  seq. : 

"The  court  should  be  slow  to  ass\une  that 
Congress  intended  to  violate  the  stipulations 
of  a  Treaty,  so  recently  made  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  another  country.  "There  would  no 
longer  be  any  security,"  says  Vattel,  'no 
longer  any  commerce  between  mankind.  If 
they  did  not  think  themselves  obliged  to 
keep  faith  with  each  other  and  to  perform 
their  promises."  Bk.  2.  ch.  12.  .  .  .  "Treaties 
of  every  kind,"  says  Kent,  'are  to  receive  a 
fair  and  liberal  interpretation,  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  contracting  parties,  and 
are  to  be  kept  In  the  most  scrupulous  good 
faith."  1  Kent  Com..  174  ..  .  (The]  court 
cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
honor  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  ttates  Is  Involved  in  every  Inquiry 
whether  rights  secured  (by  treaty]  shall  be 
recognized  and  protected.  And  It  would  be 
wanUng  In  proper  respect  for  the  intelllgence- 
and  patriotism  of  a  coordinate  department  of 
the  Government  were  It  to  doubt,  for  a 
moment,  that  these  contentions  were  present 
In  the  minds  of  its  members  when  the  legis- 
lation in  question  was  enacted."  • 

Tlie  Court  observed  that  the  question  of 
the  construction  of  a  statute  in  connection 
with  a  prior  treaty  Is  upon  analysis,  akin  to 
the  problems  of  "repeals  by  implication""  of 
one  statute  by  another,  with  the  added  factor 
that  where  treaties  are  concerned  there  Is 
also  Involved  a  pledge  of  the  national  "good 
faith."  Said  the  court  on  this  score,  at  page 

"(E]Ten  In  the  case  of  statutes,  whose  re- 
peal or  modification  Involves  no  question  of 
good  faith  with  the  Government  or  people  of 
other  countries,  the  rule  is  well  settled  that 
repeals  by  Implication  are  not  favored  and 
are  never  admitted  where  the  former  can 
stand  with  the  new  Act.  Ex  Parte  Yerger,  8 
Wall.  106  (U.S.  339)  ....  'If,  by  any  reason- 
able construction,  the  two  statutes  can  stand 
together,  they  must  so  stand." ""  The  Tonkin 
Bay  Resolution  by  its  terms  declares  that  all 
and  any  use  of  force  authorized  by  It  must  be 
limited  to  such  as  is  "consonant  with  .  .  .  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.""  In  the  Chew 
Heong  case  the  statute  there  involved  con- 
tained a  similar  recital  that  the  statute  was 
enacted  "to  execute  [tbe  relevant]  "lYeaty 
stipulations  relatmg  to  Chinese  [persons]" 
(112  U.S.  at  p.  544.  fn.  1);  and  thus,  the 
Court  stated,  "the  purpose  avowed  In  the  Act 
was  to  faithfully  execute  the  Treaty"",  and 
because  of  this  "any  interpretation  of  (the 
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statute's]  prdvisions  would  be  rejected  which 
Imputes  to  Congress  an  Intention  to  disregard 
the  plighted  laith  of  the  Government  and, 
consequently,  the  court  ought  to,  If  possible, 
adopt  that  ooAstructlon  which  recognized  and 
saved  rights  aecured  by  the  Treaty."  (Id.,  at 
p.  649.) 

This  clear  uialysis  applies  as  well  to  the 
avowal  m  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution  that  any 
force  authorlfced  by  It  must  be  limited  to 
force  "consoaant  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations."  "This  declaration  expresses, 
in  the  Supreme  Court's  words  In  Chew  Heong, 
an  "avowed  purpose  ...  to  faithfully  execute 
[and  abide  bf]  the  Treaty""  and  announces 
the  "'plighted  faith  of  the  Government'"  to 
such  end. 

Tbe  Tonkli  Bay  Resolution  provldee  In  Its 
final  paragraph  that,  "This  resolution  shall 
expire  .  .  .""  when  the  President  shall  deter- 
mine and  so  nroclaim,  "'except  1;hat  it  may  be 
terminated  ^rller  by  concurrent  resolution 
by  the  Congtess."  (78  Stats,  p.  384.)  It  U 
argued  on  behalf  of  the  administration '  that 
this  means  tbe  Resolution  continues  and  is 
In  effect  renewed  each  day  that  it  exists  with- 
out repeal  bj  Congress;  that,  there  having 
been  to  date  ino  such  repeal.  Congress  must 
be  consldere<^  as  having  each  day  renewed, 
re-enacted  afd  reiterated  its  support  and 
approval  of  everything  done  by  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam  to  that  date. 

This  would  Jnvert  law.  Any  statute  or  reso- 
lution continues  until  it  Is  repealed,  yet  what 
continues  Is  the  original  enactment,  not  an 
"imputed""  orfrictlonal  "re-enactment"  each 
day  that  repeal  of  the  original  does  not  take 
place.  The  continuation  in  effect  of  the  Reso- 
lution may  n*  more  be  construed  to  bespeak 
a  nulllflcatloil  or  repudiation  of  the  Charter 
obligations  tUan  may  be  the  original  enact- 
ment of  the  Ilesolutlon. 

One  final  citcvmistance  remains  confirming 
that  the  Intention  of  Congress  In  passing  the 
Tonkin  Bay  Resolution  and  the  other,  subse- 
quent, lesser  measures  here  concerned  was 
not  to  repudiate  any  part  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  This  lies  in  the  actual  practi- 
cal conatructUm  of  the  Resolution  by  the 
continued  m^bership  and  participation  of 
the  United  siates  In  the  United  Nations  as 
an  organization.  The  Charter  could  not  be 
renounced  by  the  United  States  while  con- 
tmulng  in  forte  its  full  legal  membership  and 
partlciplatlon  In  the  United  Nations  in  light 
of  the  expreas  reqiiirement  of  Article  2, 
Clause  2,  of  the  Charter  that  "all  members'" 
must  "fulfill  tn  good  faith"  all  of  "the  obli- 
gations assimaed  by  them  In  accordance  with 
the  . . .  Charted ."' 

The  clrcuirtBtances  e,xlstlng  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Tonkin  Bay  Reso- 
lution, the  latent  of  the  Resolution  is  ex- 
pressed by  tae  most  authoritative  spokes- 
man at  the  Jtlme  of  its  passage  and  the 
specific  langiaige  of  the  Resolution  separ- 
ately and  collectively,  establish  that  the 
Resolution  htjs  not  authorized  the  admin- 
istration to  ^ngage  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  in  the  ground  war  in 
South  Vletna^n  or  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  i 

n.  Congresi  Was  Without  Authority  to 
Nullify  or  Repudiate  the  United  States'  Ob- 
ligations Vndtr  the  World  Peace  Provisions 
of  the  United  States  Charter  and  of  Inter- 
national Law.  'even  Had  It  So  Intended. 

The  Supreniacy  Clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion esUbllsh4e  treaties,  equally  with  Acts 
of  Congress,  ^  '"the  supreme  law  of  the 
land."  (Art.  VJ,  VS.  Constlt.)  The  Supreme 
Court  has  Idng  made  it  clear  that  the 
umted  States  (at  least  In  the  absence  of 
a  controlling  Federal  statute)  is  "bound  by 
the  law  of  nations,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land."* 

Absent  an  overriding  subsequent  Fed- 
eral statute.  Vie  obligations  under  treaties 
and  general  international  law  are  binding 
under  United  States  law  wherevw  relevant. 
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It  Is  true  ttiat  under  the  doctrine  at 
The  Head  Mone\  r  Cases  (1884)  113  U.S.  680,  as 
to  "two-natlonr  treaties,  recordmg  merely 
private  accord^  a .  subsequent  inconsistent 
Federal  statute  can  and  will  nullify  the  ob- 
ligations of  a  prior  treaty  ( The  Head  Money 
Cases,  supra,  113  VS.  680,  697-699;  Whitney 
v.  Robinson  (1088)  124  U.S.  190  193-195 
Reid  V.  Covert  (1967)  364  U.S.  1,  18;  Botll- 
ler  V.  Dominguxz  (1889)  130  U.S.  238.  247 
Chae  Chan  Pink  v.  United  States  (1889)  130 
U.S.  681.  600-6(B;  Clark  v.  Allen  (1947)  331 
U.S.  603,  609);  Moser  v.  United  States  (1951) 
341  U.S.  41,  49)  or  the  requirements  and 
duties  of  a  prior-governing  principle  or  in- 
ternational law.  (The  Charming  Betsy  (1804) 
6  U.S.  34  (2  Crknch.  64),  118;  The  Paquete 
Habana,  «*pro,  176  U.S.  677.  700;  The  Ne- 
reide.  supra,  13l  U.S.  242.  236.) 

This  principle  has  never  been  held  appll. 
cable  to  treaties  purporting  to  "legislate"  or 
record  world  oUigations  affecting  the  rights 
and  duties  of  all  nations  within  the  inter- 
national commtmlty  to  the  end  of  main- 
taining world  p^ace,  law  and  order.  The  cen- 
tral  premise  of  I  the  Head  Money  Cases  doc- 
trine grounds  ihe  Congressional  power  to 
override  or  nullify  international  obligatlona 
upon  the  stated  proposition  that  "there  |li 
nothing]  In  Ita  essential  character"  which 
upon  reason  should  give  a  private  treaty 
"superior  sanctity"  over  a  subsequent,  In- 
consistent or  overriding  Federal  statute  under 
the  Supremacy  Clause.* 

This  core  premise  Is  completely  Inapplicable 
to  the  entirely  new  and  different  type  of 
world-encompaaslng  undertakings  such  u 
the  new  United  Nations  Charter.  The  funda- 
mentals of  wo 'Id  law  Indispensable  as  a 
means  of  securing  in  the  atomic  age,  global 
peace,  order  and  law  cannot  be  equated  wltb 
two-nation  trea^es  covering  private  accordi. 

To  the  new  world-virlde  public-law  treaties 
the  premise  of  the  Head  Money  Cases  doctrine 
applies  in  revefse.  As  to  the  international 
obligations  funclamental  to  world  order,  there 
is  m  the  very  test  words  of  the  Head  Monet 
Cases  "somethlog""  in  the  "essential  charac- 
ter"" of  the  obligation  "which  g;lves  It  su- 
perior sanctity,"  and  which  by  reason,  "makes 
it  trrepealable  [and]  unchangeable"  by  any 
act  of  imllateral,  national  law. 

Prior  to  WorW  War  U  it  was  considered 
debatable  whether  true  and  valid  interna- 
tional Law  could  make  any  war  a  crime.  The 
world  community  of  nations  has  so  em- 
phasized the  primacy  of  national  sovereignty 
as  to  consider  permissible  any  war  under- 
taken by  a  "'sovereign  nation"';  the  interna- 
tional conununlty  considered  Itself  Incapable 
of  Judging,  let  alone  condemning  as  "illegal" 
or  "criminal"  an(y  such  war. 

However,  a  grtat  change  in  the  content  of 
International  t4w  took  place  in  the  after- 
math of  World  jwar  n.  and  particularly  In 
the  conduct  of  |  th^  Nuremburg  Trials  and 
the  organlzaUofa  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  in  that  chahge  the  dominant  leadership 
was  that  of  thei  United  States.  At  the  Ann 
and  resolute  le^  of  the  United  States  tbe 
world  coDMnunlt^  of  nations  formulated  and 
established  at  least  three  major  new  fun- 
damentat  prlnclj>le8  of  International  Law: 

1.  Intematloniil  law  could  and  did  make 
or  "war  in  violation  of  * 
g  now  most  Importantly 
ns  Charter)    criminally  il- 
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"aggressive  war' 
treaty"  (Includ 
the  United  Nat 
legal; 

2.  This  law 
public-law  to  s 


Id  and  did  apply  as  world- 
tea  and  also  to  Individuals; 
the  affected  Individuals,  not  as  an  act  of 
political  retribution  but  under  internation- 
al law.  could  tie  tried  and  punished  for 
criminal  tear  guit  based  upon  a  finding  that 
the  state  had  engaged  In  Illegal  war;  and 
3.  No  act.  poUdy  or  command  of  any  single 
nation  could  alijer.  niilllfy  or  renounce  the 
foregoing  worldi  public-law,  nor  privilege 
any  Individual  tor  the  commission  of  any 
violation  thereof ;  the  said  law.  in  short,  was 


supreme  over,  and  ntilUfled.  all  contrary  do- 
mestic law  of  any  individual  nation. 

It  was  at  this  country's  determined  *nd 
Clear  lead  that  the  world  community,  after 
'World  War  II,  in  the  authorization  and 
ratification  of  the  Nuremberg  charter,  trial 
and  Judgement,  and  tn  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  In  and  through  other  related 
public  acts  and  dociunents,  for  the  first 
time,  established  dearly  and  unmistakably 
the  legal  supremacy  of  world  public-law  (In- 
cluding specifically  the  dutlee  against  en- 
gaging in  Illegal  war)  ovea-  the  internal  law 
or  policies  of  any  single  nation.  It  was  also 
at  this  coimtry's  lead  that  world  law  con- 
demning Illegal  war  was  universally  recog- 
nized as  an  international  crime  not  admit- 
ting of  any  defense  based  on  contrary  na- 
tional politics,  laws  or  Judgement  or  on 
claims  of  "acts  of  state"  or  of  superior  mili- 
tary or  civilian  orders. 

It  is  possible  that  without  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States  in  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  n,  the  foregoing  world  public-law  would 
not  have  been  established.  It  is  certain  that 
with  and  through  such  United  States  leader- 
ship Just  such  world  law  was  established,  and 
was  fully  recognized  not  as  mere  retribution 
or  political  policy,  but  as  law. 

In  the  punishment  of  the  Nazi  war  leaders 
after  victory  the  United  SUtes  could  well 
have  proceeded  merely  to  a  victory's  Infilctlon 
o<  whatever  punishment  might  be  deemed 
fit.  This  would  have  been  a  political  act,  an 
•ct  of  retribution  only.  And.  at  the  time. 
n»any  distinguished  and  articulate  leaders  of 
thought  In  the  United  SUtes,  Including  many 
students  of  International  law,  advocated  Just 
iuch  course. 

Despite  these  voices,  the  United  States  de- 
termined resolutely  upon  a  contrary  policy 

to  exact  from  the  nations  and  the  peoples 
tt  the  world  express  recognition,  establish- 
ment and  ratification  of  the  above  described 
basic  fundamentals  of  new  world  public-law 
making  criminally  punishable  under  law  any 
individuals  or  nations  breaking  the  peace  of 
the  world  by  engaging  In  Ulegal  war,  and 
placing  this  law  beyond  the  power  of  any  act. 
policy,  law,  order  or  declaration  of  any  Indl- 
^ual  nation,  or  officer  thereof,  to  nullify 
repudiate  or  alter." 

The  United  States  cannot  legally  or  honor- 
ably repudiate  these  doctrines  of  world  law 
for  which  it  is  so  significantly  resporisible. 
Tbe  world  law  which  this  nation  helped  pro- 
claim is  as  binding  upon  It  as  It  was  upon 
those  found  guilty  of  war  crimes  at  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  n.  At  the  tUne  of  the 
war  crimes  trials,  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  speak- 
lag  for  the  Umted  States,  assured  the  world 
"that  while  thU  law  is  first  applied  against 
German  aggressors,  this  law  Includes,  and.  If 
it  Is  to  serve  a  useful  purijose.  It  must  con- 
demn aggreeslon  by  any  other  nation.  Includ- 
ing those  which  sit  here  now  In  Judgment."  " 
The  participation  of  the  United  States  tn 
the  war  In  Vietnam  violates  the  peacekeeping 
provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  It 
la  therefore  Illegal  under  international  law. 
The  Tonkin  Bay  ReeoluUon  by  lu  terms  dis- 
dalnis  approval  of  such  lUegallty  on  the  part 
of  the  administration.  In  so  doing  it  merely 
confirms  this  nation's  pledge  that  it  will  be 
jwnnd  by  the  principles  of  Nuremberg  eetab- 
"Jhing  m  the  area  of  peace  and  war  principle* 
Of  InternaUonal  law  binding  upon  aU  naUons 
•M  all  mankind.  The  survival  of  civilization 
mts  upon  the  honoring  of  this  pledge  by  aU 
nations,  including  the  United  States 
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'The  President's  address  to  the  nation 
•Weared  in  the  New  York  Times.  August  4. 
0  1B4M*  ^  repro<l«<»<i  In  110  Cong.  Rec  at 

'Senator  Fulbrlght  was  chairman  of  tha 
wnate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which, 


togethM'  with  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices conducted  the  hearings  on  the  Resolu- 
tion, and  it  was  Senator  Fulbright  who  fav- 
orably reported  the  Resolution  to  the  Senate 
with  a  recommendation  for  Its  passage.  110 
Cong.  Rec.  18133. 

•The  statement  here  appears  In  the  ob- 
servations of  Senator  Fulbright  in  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Ccwnmlttee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  January  28,  1966,  reported  in 
"The  Truth  About  Vietnam"  (1966)  pp. 
66-67. 

*We  sununarlze  this  proposition  only 
brtefiy  for  it  is  covered  fully  In  "Vietnam 
and  International  Law:  An  Analysis  of  the 
Legality  of  the  United  States  Military  In- 
volvement" (1967) ,  published  by  the  Lawyers 
Committee  on  American  Policy  Towards  Viet- 
nam, CHare  Books,  hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  Lawyers  Committee  Report. 

•  There  are  many  other  violations  of  the 
Geneva  Pact  of  1964  and  of  basic  principles 
of  International  Law  which  are  marshalled 
and  detailed  at  length  In  the  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee Report,  supra. 

•  The  Chew  Heong  case  is  a  leading  case 
in  this  area  of  treaty-statute  interrelation- 
ship and  construction.  Its  reasoning  and 
rule,  as  excerpted  above,  is  quoted,  endorsed 
and  foUowed,  In  the  later  decision  in  United 
States  V.  Gue  Lim  (1900)  176  UB.  459,  465, 
and  Its  reasoning  and  the  rule  Is  cited  and 
followed  also  to  Cook  v.  United  States,  supra. 
288  UJS.  102,  120;  United  States  v.  Payne, 
supra.  264  U.S.  446,  449,  and  Pigeon  River 
Improvement  Co.  t.  Cox,  supra,  291  U.8.  138, 
160. 

'  See,  for  example,  the  Department  of  State 
paper,  "The  Legality  of  United  States  Par- 
ticipation In  the  Defense  of  Vietnam."  March 
1966,  75  Ti.J.  1085,  1102-1106,  and  the  much 
larger  paper,  "The  Lawfulness  of  United 
States  Assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam," May,  1966,  by  Professors  John  N. 
Moore,  James  L.  Underwood  and  Myree  S. 
McDougal.  112  Cong.  Bee.  14943-14989  (daily 
edit.,  July  14.  1966). 

'The  Nerelde  (1815)  14  U.S.  (9  Cranch.) 
338.  423.  As  the  Supreme  Coiut  has  stated. 
'•International  law  is  the  [a]  part  of  our 
law"  (the  Paquete  Habana  (1900)  175  U.S. 
677.  701)  which  [f]rom  the  very  beginning 
of  its  history  this  Court  has  recognized  and 
applied."  (Ex  parte  Quirin  (1942)  317  US. 
1,  27.) 

*The  Head  Money  Cases,  rupro.  112  US. 
580,  599.  "(T]here  Is  nothing  In  [a  private 
treaty,  as  such]  which  makes  it  irreparable 
or  unchangeable'"  as  a  matter  of  the  domestic 
law  of  the  United  Statee.  (Id.) 

"Upon  all  of  the  issues  concerned  here 
see:  United  States  et  al.  v.  Goering  et  al. 
(The  Nurenberg  Judgment)  (Sept.  30,  1946) 
6  Fed.  Rules  Dec.  73,  86.  106-111;  Reeolution 
95(1)  adopted  unanimously  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Asaembly,  December  11, 
1946,  approving  and  endorsing  "the  prin- 
ciples of  totematlonal  law  recognized  by  the 
Charter  of  the  Nurenberg  Tribunal  and  the 
Judgment  of  "Tribunal"'  (Resolution  95(1) 
OOAR,  12,  Resolution  A/64/Add.  1.  p.  188) 
Final  Report  to  President  Harry  8.  Truman 
of  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  United  States  prose- 
cutor at  the  Nurenberg  proceedings,  15  Dept 
St.  Bull.  771-776.  and  the  reply  thereto  of 
President  "miman  16  Dept.  St.  Bull.  776* 
Glueck.  "The  Nurenberg  Trial  and  Aggres- 
sive War,"  69  Harvard  L.  Rev.  396-456- 
Schneeberger,  "The  Responsibility  of  the 
Individual  under  International  Law,"  35 
Geo.  L.  J.  481-480;  Woetzel,  "The  Nurenberg 
Trials  to  International  Uiw"  (1982)  pp  6»- 
69,  96-97,  100-107,  166-157.  170-171;  Fen- 
wlclc  "International  Iaw"  (4th  Edit..- 1966) 
pp.  149-160.  ' 

"  1  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggreesioa  (1946) 
at  p.  173. 


Further  InformatioB  on  die  Testiiif  of 
Irradiated  Foods  Under  the  Food  Addi- 
tivM  Act  of  1958 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  icissouKi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  placed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congrkssiokal 
Record  on  December  6,  1967,  at  page 
A6027,  copies  of  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  on  the  rea- 
sons for  the  withdrawal  by  the  AEC  of  a 
petition  pending  before  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  for  clearance  under 
the  Food  Additives  Act  of  1958  of  Irradi- 
ated fresh  strawberries. 

Dr.  Searlwrgs  letter  not  only  explained 
the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
petition  on  strawberries  for  the  purpose 
of  undertaking  more  extensive  testing, 
but  also  gave  me  a  status  report  on  the 
general  subject  of  irradiation  of  foods. 

I  have  now  received  a  reply  frx>m  Dr. 
James  L.  Goddard,  Commissioner  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  to  a  let- 
ter I  had  written  him  on  the  same  sub- 
ject on  which  I  had  written  to  Dr.  Sea- 
borg. Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter  to  consumers  and  to  the  food 
Industry,  and  of  the  widespread  interest 
shown  in  the  Information  I  placed  in  the 
Record  from  Dr.  Seaborg  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Cwnmission,  I  am  sure  the  Mem- 
bers will  also  want  to  read  the  letter 
from  Dr.  Goddard  for  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Depahtment   or   Health,    Educa- 
tion.    AND     WKLTARa.     FOOO     AN1» 

Drug  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C..  December  6. 1967. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Suixtvan, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  SmAiVAK:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  November  15,  1967,  Inqulrtog 
about  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  "s  with- 
drawal of  the  petition  for  the  Irradiation  of 
fresh  strawberries  and  general  experiences 
with  irradiated  food. 

We  believe  the  withdrawal  was  based  upon 
our  suggestion  of  this  course  of  action  fol- 
lowing our  conclusion  that  a  complete 
chronic  (2-year)  animal  feeding  study  would 
be  necessary  using  Irradiated  fresh  straw- 
berries to  the  diet  to  order  to  estebllah  the 
safety  of  the  product. 

Several  years  ago  we  Indicated  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  that  a  90-day 
feeding  study  on  a  food  exposed  to  low  doses 
of  radiation  would  be  adequate  for  safety 
evaluation  if  there  were  submitted  also  a 
long-term  feedtog  study  on  a  similar  food 
subjected  to  higher  doses  of  radiation  and 
providing  no  deleterious  effects  were  found 
on  the  long-term  feedtog  tests. 

Meanwhile,  certato  todependent  studies 
have  appeared  In  the  scientlflc  Uterature  re- 
porttog  toxic  effects  of  irradiated  sucrose  on 
chromosomes  of  himian  lymphocytes  and  on 
carrot  cells. 

The  petition  as  submitted  tocluded  reports 
of  long-term  animal  feedtog  studies  on  hlgh- 
doee  irradiated  canned  peaches,  offered  to 
•upport  of  the  90-day  study  with  freeh  straw- 
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berrlM.  Aloo  available  to  \ia  was  smother  long- 
term  feeding  study  on  high-dose  Irradiated 
fruit  eompote  oontslnlng  40%  peaches. 

Not  only  were  we  unable  to  conclude  that 
peacbes  cazmed  In  a  sugar  syrup  were  suf- 
ficiently doae  to  freeh  strawberries  to  trans- 
late the  data,  bat  also  the  reports  on  the 
hlstopatbologlcal  examination  of  rats  fed 
diets  containing  Irradiated  peacbes  stated 
that  elgnlflnant  numbers  of  tumors  were 
found  In  rate  fed  certain  Irradiated  diets 
when  compared  with  the  rats  fed  unirradi- 
ated diets.  These  reports  did  not  include  the 
original  raw  data  on  each  Individual  rat,  so 
wo  are  unable  to  evaluate  the  significance  of 
these  statements.  We  have  requested  theee 
data  and  recently  have  been  told  they  have 
been  obtained  and  will  be  submitted  soon. 
Our  inability  to  make  a  positive  finding  of 
safety  should  not,  however,  be  construed  to 
mean  that  we  have  concluded  the  process  Is 
unsafe.  The  data  at  hand  are  insufficient  to 
reach  a  conclusion  one  way  or  the  other. 
What  data  we  have  seen  to  date  do  not  raise 
questions  on  our  prevlovu  clearances  for 
hlgh-doee  Irradiation  of  canned  bacon  and 
low-dose  irradiation  of  what,  wheat  flour, 
and  white  potatoes. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  recent- 
ly conducted  a  seminar  for  representatives  of 
the  other  interested  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  an  endeavor  to  provide  guidance  in 
the  preparation  and  processing  of  food  addi- 
tive petitions  for  the  use  of  radiation  on  food. 
Reports  of  this  seminar  have  been  made 
available  in  quantity  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  supply  to  their  contractors  in  order 
to  improve  the  reporting  of  the  scientific 
data.  A  copy  is  enclosed  for  your  Information. 
There  has  been  no  real  commercial  irradia- 
tion of  food  In  the  United  States  yet,  as  far 
as  we  know.  We  are  advised  that  the  Army 
procured  30,000  pounds  of  Irradiated  canned 
bacon  last  July  and  has  recently  procured 
some  irradiated  floiu*  in  cans.  They  are  cur- 
rently negotiating  to  acquire  additional  ir- 
radiated flour  in  sacks.  They  have  told  us 
that  the  irradiated  bacon  was  extremely  well 
received  in  Vietnam.  We  have  received  no 
word  as  yet  on  the  results  with  the  flour. 

We  iindentand  that  tbore  was  some  com- 
mercial Irradiation  of  Canadian  potatoes  by 
a  Canadian  firm  either  last  year  or  the  year 
before.  This  provides  no  real  information, 
however,  because  we  have  been  told  that  the 
venture  failed,  not  because  of  any  irradiation 
problem  but  because  of  the  crop  condition. 
We  do  not  know  the  current  status  in 
Canada. 

Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  further 
aaststance. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jamb  L.  Goddau,  MD., 
Commissioner  of  Food  arid  Drugs. 


Tm   Chnalmaa   Tre«    InJastry 

.  JflfflT P.  nm 

or    PSaVNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Friday.  December  IS,  1967 

B«r.  aA-SXOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  Pennsylvania  Business  con- 
tains an  article  which  should  be  a  part 

of  the  CoNCRESsioNAi.  Record  as  axi  aid  to 
researchers,  -writers,  and  students  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  Christmas  trees 

ana  tbe  development  ol  the  Industry  in 

this  country. 

Pennsylvania,  with  an  annual  harvest 
of  some  3  million  trees.  Is  second  among 


the  States  in  production.  For  those  who        Pennsylvania 


would  enjoy  the  sight  and  the  scent  of 
vast  forests  pt  Christmas  trees,  Indiana 
County  offei-s  a  particularly  Invlthig 
spectacle. 

Die  GrlscHtdawg  Bawm— The  Christ- 
mas Tree — which  appears  below,  should 
be  read  befote  you  dispose  of  this  sea- 
son's tree.  Itjwlll  make  the  experience  a 
little  less  difficult. 

Dn  Crischtbamo  Bawm— Trk  Christmas 
Tkee 

In  the  trade  and  the  tradition,  Pennsyl- 
vania makes  Qhrlstmas  tree  history. 

It  was  the  flfst  state  to  produce  cultivated 
Christmas  treis  In  quantity.  First  to  have 
men  grow  and  sell  trees  as  a  full  time  busi- 
ness. First  to  Organize  a  grower's  association 
to  improve  tl|e  product  and  promote  the 
Industry.  And  it  is  home  for  the  largest 
seedlings  tree  nursery  (thirty  mUUea  seed- 
lings annuallyl  in  the  world. 

On  the  tradition  side,  one  of  the  earliest 
accounts  of  uijng  the  holiday  evergreens  in 
the  United  States  was  from  the  German 
settlers  In  eastern  Pennsylvama  around  1816. 
In  1825  a  Phil^lelphla  newspaper  reported  a 
number  of  hoiiies  in  that  area  having  trees 
laden  with  frujt  at  the  Christmas  season.  By 
the  1840's,  tht  custom  had  become  fairly 
common  in  the  state. 

But  the  Christmas  tree  story  began  much 
earlier.  Some  say  the  idea  originated  in 
western  Germany  several  himdred  yetirs  ago 
and  that  the  Irst  use  of  such  trees  In  the 
United  States  imay  have  been  dtiring  the 
American  Revcftution  by  Hessian  mercenary 
soldiers.  { 

Other  historians  trace  the  origin  to  a  much 
earlier  day.  In  the  province  of  Alsace  along 
the  upper  Rhiae  River,  the  earliest  written 
record  of  using  trees  Is  dated  1621.  Another 
reference  is  from  Strasburg  In  1606:  "At 
Christmas,  fir  trees  are  set  up  In  the  rooms 
and  hung  with  roses  cut  from  paper  of  many 
colors,  apples,  wafers,  spangle-gold,  sugar, 
etc."  I 

Martin  Luth*  (1483-1546)  U  credited  with 
the  first  llght«l  Christmas  tree.  It  Is  said 
that  he  cut  a  (mall  evergreen  tree,  brought 
it  Into  his  honte  and  attached  lighted  can- 
dles— to  simulate  the  bright  starlit  sky  of 
Christmas  Eve. ' 

According  to  some   scholars,    trees   and 

boughs  were  widely  used  for  reUgious  cere- 
monials even  before  the  Christian  era. 
Ancient  Egyptians,  in  celebrating  the  winter 
solstice — shortest  day  erf  the  year — brought 
screen  date  pa^ns  mto  their  homes  as  a 
symbol  of  "life  j  triumphant  over  death." 

When  the  Romans  observed  the  feast  of 
Saturn,  also  at  the  winter  solstice,  part  of 

the  ceremony  was  the  raising  of  an  evergreen 

bouK^.  Itils  feaet.  and  ttie  New  'Z'e&r  wblcb 
foUo^re<l    &    fe-sv    d&ys    &Xt«r,    re&tuxed    -tlxe    ex- 

"n"r'r"""wniiiwuiiiiii 

greenery  and-  li^ts.  Church  leaders  In  ftome 

replaced  Uxe  eaA  ^vltJs  CTbrlst^zzxas  on.  I>ecem- 
*>«»"  25  Izi  354  A.3r>.  &fi«x-  Ohz-ls^laxxl-ty  beoazxxe 
t^b^    accepted    z-eUslozi. 

xo  the  Druidalor  Celts  of  ancient  Oaul  (to- 
day's France  i  ind  Britain,  sprigs  of  ever- 
greens (particularly  mlsuetoe  and  hoUy)  in 
the  house  meant  eternal  life.  To  the  Norse- 
men  such   sprigp   symbolized   the   revival   of 

the  8un  god,  Balder.  The  superstltioua  of 

these  lands  bellfcved  that  branches  of  ever- 
green  placed   o-«er   the   door   of   their   home 

would  keep  out  jevil  spirita. 
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All  50  states  ptoduce  some  Christmas  trees. 
AjatX  uziUl  quite  Ireccntly.  most  or  tbe  couxi- 
try's  trees  were  «ut  from  the  forest  lands  of 

the  northern  tfcr  states  wbere  tticy  grow 

naturally.  These  are  becoming  scarcer,  how- 
ever, and  plantations,  such  as  those  in  Penn- 
sylvania, are  furtilstilng  a  rapidly  increasing 
number  and  proportion  of  trees. 


is  presently  in  the  "Try 
Harder"  position  for  total  production  of 
plantation  grown  Christmas  trees.  Banked 
second  only  to  Idlcblgan,  our  state  harvests 
approximately  three  mlUlon  trees  annually 
with  the  crop  vajued  in  excess  of  $6  million. 
The  greatest  nun»ber  of  trees  come  from  Indi- 
ana County,  consistently  the  largest  produc- 
ing county  in  th4  state.  Because  of  the  num- 
ber of  smaU  pointers  located  in  virtually 
every  county  an  accurate  annual  count  has 
been  difficult  to  oomplie. 

The  latest  production  figures  available  for 
the  U.S.  Chrlstm^  tree  industry  are  for  1964 
when  nearly  33  million  trees  were  cut  in  the 
umted  States.  "Ihe  wholesale  value  of  the 
crop  was  »51.1  million,  while  the  retail  value 
was  $114.6  milllop.  About  eight  million  trees 
were  Imported  fBom  Canada  that  season. 

Of  the  1964  harvest.  91  percent  came  from 
privately-owned  land — 43  percent  from  farms 
and  48  percent  ffom  nonfarm  land,  industry 
lands,  tree  farms^  hobbyists'  plantations,  etc. 
About  9  percent  dame  from  public  lands  such 
as  National  Forests  and  state  and  county 
lands.  Some  of  the  Imports  came  from  land 
owned  or  leased  jln  Canada  by  U.S.  dealers. 

Although  the  size  and  types  of  dealers 
are  quite  varledj  they  have  managed  some 
degree  of  organiaUon.  Currently,  there  Is  a 
National  Chrlstnaas  Tree  Growers'  Associa- 
tion and  28  state  associations  covering  30 
states.  The  bulk  of  the  Christmas  greenery 
Intended  for  resale  comes  from  32  of  the 
50  states. 

C«T  AND  SHIP 
The  fall  monthjs  are  the  busy  ones  in  the 
Christmas  tree  Industry.  During  the  summer 
and  early  fall  the  operators  locate  the  trees, 
arrange  for  harvesting  contracts,  canvass  the 
market  to  determine  demand,  ime  up  neces- 
sary labor,  and  plan  for  transportation 
Weather  permlttlhg.  the  harvesting  Is  done 
In  late  November  and  early  December  to  in- 
sure fresh  trees. 

About  a  dozen  compames  are  responsible 
for  most  of  the  assembling  and  shipping  of 
trees.  Representatives  of  these  companies 
contr*:t  with  woedland  owners  for  roadside 
or  railroad  sidlnf  delivery.  The  marketing 
operation  Itself  la  a  major  logistics  problem, 
requiring  split  second  timing  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  market  where  there  is  no 
room  for  understocking  or  overstocking.  In 
contrast,  the  first  Christmas  trees  were  re- 
portedly  sold  commercially  by  Mark  Carr  of 
the  lower  CatskUl!  Mountains,  who  took  two 
oxsled  loads  of  flr^  to  New  York  City  in  1851. 

At  the  request  |of  the  Industry,  the  Con- 
sumer and  Markelllng  Service  of  the  U.S  De- 
partment of  Agilculture  has  established 
voluntary  standaiHa  for  trees.  PilmarUy  lor 
the  use  of  the  Wholesale  trade,  the  three 

grades  are:   "U.S.  Premium";   "U.S.  No.   1  or 

tJ-S.   CSdolce":    and   "U.S.   No.   2   or  TJ-S.   stuna- 
'Oiills"    are    tbose    trees    'Virlilcli    rail    to 


meet  th;  r 


HI  i  lOM  01. 


Ttxc  Scotcb  plxi^^.  'wltli  over  S>6  percent,  of 
tibe  "CT-S-  marlcer  artd  znoz-e  t.l:t.a.xx  SO  percent  of 
tilae  PexxxisylvEinia  ^arket,  le&ds  the  list  of  the 

awpMioiiiimiMiti 

moved  from  fifth  l  place  In  1956  mainly  be- 
cause it  is  fast  gr<iwlng  and  responds  well  to 
pruning. 

Second  In  voluiiie  ts  the  Dougias-nr,  ac- 
counting for  sllghHy  over  20  percent  of  the 

total.  As  recently  as  1960.  it  was  in  first  place. 

The  Balsam  fir,  which  is  most  commonly 

mentioned  In  aocdunte  of  the  evolution  of 

the  Christmas  tree,  is  third  with  approxi- 
mately 12  percent  of  the  market.  One  reason 
tor  Its  popularity  Kiay  be  tbat  Its  twigs,  more 

than  any^other  eT»ergreen,  resemble  crosses. 

Black  ^ruce  anfl  Eastern  redcedar  wund 

out  the  big  five  With  each  accounting  for 
about  7  percent  at  the  total  tree  barvest. 
Together,  these  Ave  species  repreaent  75  per- 
cent Of  the  U,S.  paoduction. 
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The  second  group  of  tin.  wlilch  provides 
another  16  percent  of  tbe  output,  la  made 
up  of  Norway  pine,  white  spruce,  white  flr, 
eastern  and  western  white  pine,  and  Norway 
spruce. 

SPAKB  THAT  TmSB 

Some  people  are  troubled  about  evergreens 
being  cut  for  Christmas  trees.  President 
ineodore  Roosevelt,  and  ardent  conservation- 
ist, felt  ao  keenly  about  this  that  he  at  fltat 
forbade  their  use  in  the  White  House.  One 
year,  however,  his  sons,  Archie  and  Quentln, 
smuggled  one  in  and  set  it  up  in  their  room. 
When  the  distressed  President  discovered  It. 
be  consulted  his  close  friend  and  advisor  on 
conservation  measures,  dfford  Plnchot,  for- 
mer Giovemor  of  Pennsylvania.  Plnchot  as- 
sured him  that  the  supervised  and  proper 
harvesting  of  trees  was  good  for  the  forests. 
Since  then,  the  White  House  has  had  an  in- 
door tree,  continuing  the  custom  begun  by 
President  Pierce  in  1856. 
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ladependent  Bankers  Association  De- 
plores Committee  Amendment  on  Re- 
Tolying  Credits  in  Tratb-in-Lending 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or   MXSSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  IS.  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  unresolved  issues  of  the  ses- 
•lon  of  Congress  now  ending,  which  will 
come  before  us  early  In  the  new  session, 
is  the  form  in  which  the  House  passes 
truth-in- lending  legislation.  H.R.  11601. 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act, 
which  has  now  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Bankhig  and  Currency — 
House  Report  No.  1040 — is.  In  most  re- 
spects, a  strong  and  effective  blU  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  in  his  use  of  credit  on 
substantial  purchases  and  loans,  but  It 
now  contains  two  committee  amend- 
ments which  will  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation  In  connection  with  the 
majority  of  all  consumer  credit  transac- 
tions. 

As  spelled  out  hi  the  supplemental 
Tlews  filed  by  11  of  us  on  the  committee. 

these  two  committee  ajnendznents  ex- 
onpt  from  annual  percentage  rate  dis- 
closure  requirements    the   so-called    re- 

i     WW!   fti^Jll   ftceounL   o\   ike   larse 

ehalns  and  department  stores,  arul  also 
•n  credit  transactions  Izi  ^vrtilct^  tlrxe  cre<lit 
charge  Is  ^lo   or  less.   mecininK  piircliases 

or  loans  up  to  about  tllO. 


the  other  huge  mail-order  houses  and 
chain  retailers,  and  tbe  major  dQ>art- 
ment  stores  using  computerized  revolving 
credit.  These  stoteo.  under  the  amend- 
ment on  revolving  credit,  would  be  per- 
mitted to  state  merely  a  monthly  per- 
centage rate  in  disclosing  credit  charges, 
whereas  the  furniture  dealers,  hardware 
merchants,  music  stores,  sporting  goods 
stores.  appUance  dealers,  radio-televi- 
sion sales  firms,  and  most  banks  would 
be  required,  imder  the  same  legislation, 
to  reveal  the  annual  percentage  rate  of 
their  credit  charges. 

The  independent  businessmen  regard 
this  as  an  unfair  competitive  advantage 
for  the  department  stores,  whose  lobby 
won  them  this  special  concession.  The 
unfairness  of  the  amendment  is  easily 
seen  when  the  Independent  store  has  to 
state  a  rate  of  18  percent  per  year  for 
the  same  credit  charges  which  a  mall- 
order  house  or  a  big  department  store 
could  state  as  1^  percent  a  month.  The 
testimony  before  my  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  clearly  established 
that,  to  the  average  consmner,  18  percent 
a  year  sounds  like  a  fantastically  high 
-oredit  charge,  whereas  IVz  percent  a 
month  sounds  delightfully  low. 

We  can  deplore  the  fact  that  consum- 
ers are  not  generally  sophisticated 
enough  about  credit  terminology  to  see 
instantly  that  the  two  rates  are  IdentlcaL 
But  it  is  because  there  is  so  much  con- 
fusion and  lack  of  awareness  among  con- 
sumers about  Interest  rates  and  credit 
costs  that  truth-hi-lending  legislation  Is 
so  badly  needed. 

The  businessmen  who  have  Joined  me 
in  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  revolving  credit  on  HJl.  lieoi 
ask  that  all  forms  of  credit  be  placed  on 
the  same  competitive  basis,  so  that  the 
consumer  can  quickly  and  accurately 
compare  rates  and  charges.  Thus,  all 
creditors  should  be  required  to  give  an 
annual  percentage  rate. 

IBA  SATS  EEQUIREMENTS  SHOULD  APPLT  EQUALLY 

Thus,  In  Its  December  Issue,  the  Inde- 
pendent Banker,  published  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Association  of  America, 
at  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.,  an  organization 
which  has  many  highly  respected  mem- 
bers hi  every  congressional  district  In 
the  Nation,  stresses  the  need  for  equality 

In  the  treatment  of  competing  forms  of 
credit  .  through  imlf  ormlty  In  the  ex- 
pression Of  UK"  credit  Information  re- 


Ww 


/julred  L>  be  disclosed 

latlon. 

Tlie    a.i-ticle    referrecl    to    Is 
I'FroTXi.     -tbe     XnclepezicSecx-fc    ^i^artJker 

1867 


under  the  legls- 


as    rollo-w-s : 


tie  consumer  would  be  ill  served  by 
«ther  amendment,  and  I  intend  to  fight 
both  of  these  amendments  on  the  House 
floor. 

BnHPtKDENT    BUSINESSMEI*    OPPOSE   KKVOLVINO 
CR£Drr  cxxBamoM 

Jh  fighting  one  of  these  amendments,  I 
wll  have.  I  am  sure,  the  united  support 

of  most  independent  businessmen  who 
ortend  consumer  credit.  They  feel — and 
Miey  have  every  right  to  feel — that  the 

f^  exemption  written  into  the  bill 

Rtf  revolving  credit  Is  a  legislative  re- 
gard for  the  tr^nendous  lobbying  effec- 
uveneso  of  Sears.  Ward's.  Penneys.  and 


IvroaiCATTON'    RBQtmBICENTS     ShOTTU)     ApptT 

EatTATXT  at  •"TauTM"  B11.1, 
Jiequlrementa  for  credit  IZLformatlon  in  any 

"Truth-in-Lendlng"  bUl  should  apply  uni- 
formly and  equally  to  all  types  of  credltora, 

the    president    ef    the    Independent    Bankers 
Association   of   America  said   in  a  letter  to 

members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 

rency  CJommittee. 

Stanley  H.  Barber,  president  of  the  'WeU- 
man   (I0W&)    Savings  B&nk.  wrote: 

It  disturbs  \i8  to  read  reports  that  the  final 

form  of  this  propoeed  legilsl&tlOQ  may: 
1.  Exempt  revolving  credit  accounts,  or 

2.  Permit  grantera  of  revolving  credit  to 
state  their  charges  on  a  different  basis  than 
other  creditors. 


Writing  in  advance  ot  Committee  con- 
sideration of  tbe  bm  m  executive  iinaBliiii  ICr 
Barber  said: 

"Our  underatandlng  Is  ttiat  the  purpose 
of  Truth-ln-Lendlng*  la  to  have  credit 
charges  stated  In  such  a  way  that  the  con- 
sumer may  make  an  informed  judgment  on 
the  cost  of  alternative  sources  at  credit.  It 
seems  to  us  that  a  smgle  standard  for  stat- 
ing theee  charges  Is  essential  to  achieving 
this  purpose.  A  variation  would  constitute 
a  buUt-ln  distortion  or  'truth-.* 

"I>urmg  Committee  consideration  of  this 
legislation,  we  earnestly  and  respectfuUy 
seek  your  support  for  equality  in  appUca- 
tlon  of  disclosure  requlrementa  " 


BILI^  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
APPROVED  AFTER  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

The  President,  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  noti- 
fied the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  on  the 
following  dates  he  had  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  December  26, 1967: 

H.B.  6167.  An  act  to  authorize  tbe  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in 
existence  and  new  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  8716.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
limit  the  amount  of  wines,  spirits,  and  beer 
that  may  be  brought  mto  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

On  December  27, 1967: 
H Jl.  4766.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  certain  distribu- 
tions pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holdmg  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.B.  10783.  An  act  relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  procedure  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and 

HJl.  10964.  An  act  to  enable  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  receive  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance under  utle  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  a  medical  assistance  program 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  December  28,  1967: 

H.R.  6575.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Panari- 
Otis  Paul  us;  and 

H Jl.  10242.  An  act  to  amend  title  10 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  author- 
ized Strengths  by  grade  for  medical  and 
dental  olBcers  on  active  duty  in  the  Army 

Navy,  and  Air  Fca-ce. 

On  I>ecezzib«r  20,  loer  ■ 

H.B.  3031.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Mr.  and 


lll(lliMPWI„«.!. 


-Inoe-Svoronoe: 

H.R..  84Te.    An  aot  to  confer  XJ.a.  cltlzenshin 
t>oatbvunovisly    upon    I»rc.    Alfred    Sevenslcl: 
H-R.  aseo.    An     «ct    to     deolare     t^na.t     certain 

lands    are     beid     In    trust    lor    the    Squaxtn 


iMiniDi: 


H.R.  12S05.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  pubUc  school  tefwsber  may 
retire   on   a  fuU    annuity  at   age    56   after  30 

years  of  service  or  at  age  60  after  20  years  of 
service,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  13S33.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  post 

Office  and  Federal  office  building  to  be  con- 
structed in  Bronx.  N.Y..  shaU  be  named  the 

"Charles  A.  Buckley  Poet  Office  and  FMeral 

Office     BuUdlng"     Va     memcn^     at     the      Iste 
Cbarles    A.     Buckley,    a    Klember    or     the    T3JS 

House  Of  RepresentaUves  from  the  State  of 

New  York  rrom  1936  through  1964;  and 

HJ.  Ree.  960.  Jomt  resolution  establishing 
that  the  second  regular  session  of  the  OOth 
Congress  convene  at  noon  on  Monday 
January  16, 1966. 
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^  MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
.  APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 

RESOLUTION 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  De- 
cember 27,  1967,  received  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
announced,  that  on  the  dates  indicated, 
he  had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts  and  joint  resolution: 
On  December  14,  1967: 

S.  320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  release  certain  use  restrictions 
on  a  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  order  that  such  land  may  be  used  in 
-  connection  with  a  proposed  water  supply 
lake,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Youssef 
(Joseph)   Sellm  Hasbanl; 

S.  1130.  An  act  to  amend  section  0  of  the 
act  of  May  23,  1928  (45  Stat.  702) .  as  amended 

and  supplemented  (16  UJ3.C.  581b),  relating 


••     1 


^ 


to  surveys  of  timber  and  other  forest  re- 
sources of  the  CTnlted  States,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1410.  An  a  it  for  the  relief  of  Tran  Van 
Nguyen; 

S.  2195.  An  a  Et  to  amend  the  marketing 
quota  provisioi]  s  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  19  )8,  as  ugended; 

S.  2644.  An  a  :t  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Communliy  Act  of  1955,  as  amended, 
the  Atomic  En4rgy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  the  Euratotn  Cooperation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended;  and  i 

S.J.  Res.  101.  JTolnt  resolution  amending 
title  XI  of  the  flerchant  Martne  Act,  1936,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  (Commerce  to  guar- 
antee certain  loans  made  to  tbe  National 
Maritime  Historical  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  aad  returning  to  the  United 
States  the  last)  surviving  American  square- 
rigged  merchanlt  ship,  the  Kaiulani,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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and 


On  Deceml  er  15,  1967: 

S.  830.  An  act  ^  prohibit  age  dlscrlmina. 
tlon  in  employmeht;  and 

S.  2565.  An  act  jto  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  th(i  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933 
as  amended,  and  :  :or  other  purposes. 
•On  December  18,  1967: 

S.814.  An  act  tto  establish  the  National 
Park  Foundation;! 

S.  2126.  An  actl  to  amend  tbe  Food 
Agriculture  Act  oc  1965;  and 

S.  2247.  An   act;  to   amend   the   Merchant 
Marine   Act,    1936(,   to   increase   the    Federal 
ship  mortgage  insurance  available  in  the  case 
of  certain  oceangoing  tugs  and  barges. 
On  December  23,  1967: 

S.  1785.  An  act  to  improve  certain  beneflti 
for  employees  who  serve  in  high-risk  situa- 
tlons,  and  for  otber  purposes;  and 

S.  2388.  An  act  to  provide  an  Improved  Eco- 
nomlc  Opportunl^  Act.  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  continued  operation  of  economic  op- 
portunity prograc  is,  and  for  other  purposes. 


